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Congressional Record. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, August 15, 1916. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, may Thy grace be vouchsafed to us this day, 
that we may discharge the duties that are before us in Thy 
fear. We pray for Thy grace, for we have come short of Thy 
glory, and can only look to Thee for Thy guidance and bless- 
ing through. Thine infinite love, through the riches of Thy 
grace. We pray that Thou wilt give to us power to perform 
our duty, courage to be just to our fellow men, and wisdom 
that we may understand how to adjust the conflicting inter- 
ests of men, that peace and brotherhood and love may abide 
with us, a united Nation. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Myers Smoot 

Bankhead Hitchcock Nelson Sterling 
rady ughes Oliver me 

Brandegee Husting Overman Swanson 
ryan ames helan 

Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak, Pomerene Thomas 

Clarke, A Jones froth Tillman 

Culberson Lane Sheppard Wadsworth 

Cummins Lippitt Sherman illiams 

Curtis c n Simmons 

Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 

Gronna Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Kenyon] is necessarily absent. I make the announcement for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Corr and Mr. VarpamMAn answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Gattrncer, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. SMITH 
of Maryland, and Mr. BeckHam entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now that there is a quorum, I will state 
that the conference committee on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill is in session, and that is one reason why we 
were a little tardy. 

THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the en- 
rolled bill (H. R. 13982) to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications and fees and taking action in the United 
States Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal 
rights to United States citizens, which had heretofore been 
signed by the Speaker of the House. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 6369) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, and of wars other than the Civil War, 


and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and request a conference with the House, 
5 50 ae on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Hucues, Mr. Taggart, and Mr. Sasoor conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have here a statement of William G. 
Crocker, chairman of the Millers’ National Federation. It is a 
short statement with reference to the Rainey bill for the repeal 
of the mixed-flour law. I ask to have it printed in the RECORD 
without reading. . 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 12, 1916, 

RAINEY BILL (H. R. 9409) FOR THE REPEAL OF THE MIXED-FLOUR LAW. 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gronna: As you will recall, the hearing on this bill 
occupied the week 23 February 5, 1916. No action has ever 


taken by the committee, but we are advised that it-has been called for 
Tuesday, the 15th 


Herewith please find a statément of the writer's testimony before 


the ware and Means Committee, which summarizes the whole thing in a 
nutshell. 


This repeal would be most pernicious. Won't you kindly take the 
time Monday, the 14th, to use your influence with the mem of the 
Ways and Means Committee and vigorously oppose this measure? 


hanking you in advance for your attention, 
Re: lly, yours, 
WILLIAM G, CROCKER, 
Director Millers’ National Federation, 


— 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM d. CROCKER, REPRESENTING THE MILLERS’ 
CLUB OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., BEFORE THE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTER, FEBRUARY 5, 1916, IN OPPOSITION TO THE SO-CALLED 
RAINEY BILL (H. R. 9409) ON MIXED FLOUR. 

Mr. Rainey. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Crocker. The Millers’ Club of Minneapolis, the same associa- 
tion that Mr. Snyder represents. 

Mr. RAINEY. How much time do you want? 

Mr. CROCKER. A very few minutes. 

Mr. Rainey. Will you be through in 15 minutes if we do not ask 
you any questions? 

Mr. CROCKER. If you do not ask me any questions I will be through 


in five minutes. 
of this matter rather from the ethical standpoint than 
the scientific standpoint. 
I have been in the milling business for 34 years, but I am not a 
chemist nor a practical miller. What I am is an operating miller. 
Considerable has been said here about the merits of Mic 
and what it has done for various 


would bring about most pernicious results and open the way for the 
lowering of the standare 


company in 
Minnempolts which grinds annually upward of 56,000, bushels of 
wheat into the staff of life. The repeal of this bill would mean 
legalized adulteration or deception. 
And I framed those words before I heard Dr. maey yesterday. 
The people greatly interested are the refineries which wish to find 
a market for this by 
flour and corn meal is all poppy-cock ; 
starch. 
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The inelusion in flour of this product would reduce the quantity 
of wheat ground in the same amount. It strikes me that the advo- 
eates of corn and corn by-p cts fiour 
“to pull their chestnuts out of the fire, 


ed 1 th 
Jucose, not white in color, this repeal would not be 


or or blue, or yellow 
like cottonseed meal, we would not be here 8 If this stuff is so 


ign 

to the 
use of ring wheat against winter wheat. If e wants 
cheaper food, why don't they do that? I will tell you why: They 
won't use it because they know, and know absolutely, that it will not 
produce 3 results. If the people want cheaper flour, they 
can get it in the low grades, which are perfectly nutritious, but of 
inferior or darker color. 


The man who attempts the exportation of this pro; flour 
mixed with cornstarch would be a very sorry exporter, ause the 
foreign markets will take nothing but pure flour. Do we want to 


000,000 to 20,000,000 barrels 


kill our export flour business of from 15, 
* Do we want to 


annually, which means labor for those employed? 
take a step backward? Do we want to make tion easy, for that 
is what it means Do we want to lower our stan ? do not 
believe that we do. I do not believe that the people want it. The 
bakers oppose this repeal and the millers oppose this repeal, because 
it is vicious and wrong, and family consumer doesn’t know that 
his daily bread is in jeopardy. 

That is all I have to say, and that is the whole meat in the nutshell. 

Mr. RAINEY. I thank you very much. That is one of the best state- 
88 — 5 has been made, both on account of its intrinsic merit and 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of sundry citizens of West 
Auburn, Pa., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Bakersfield, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pomona, Cal., praying for the settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween the railroads and their employees by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5450) to amend section 108, 
chapter 5, of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 
1911, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 791) thereon. 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5916) authorizing an investigation to 
determine the true north and west boundaries of the Warm 
Springs Reservation, in Oregon, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 792) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 6863) to authorize the appointment of Levin H. 
Campbell, jr., second lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps, United 
States Army, as a first lieutenant in the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 6864) providing for the continuance of the Osage 
Indian School. Oklahoma, for a period of 10 years from Janu- 
ary 1, 1917; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

TARGET PRACTICE IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
250), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and is hereby, directed, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to send to e Senate 
a statement of the number of shots fired and the number of hits made 
by the Atlantic Battleship Fleet in division practice and battle practice 
7 bas an they appeared on the screen target as allowed by the umpire 
a e time, 


EXEMPTIONS FROM CIVIL-SERVICE REQUIREMENTS, 


Mr. POMERENE. I desire to submit an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to Senate resolution 246, offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] yesterday, regarding 
exemptions from the civil service under Executive order. I 
ask that the amendment lie on the table and be printed, and that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to 
lie 8 table and be printed and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Add at the end of the resolution the following: 

“Also a similar list of the Executive orders issued during each ad- 
ministration prior thereto, beginn with the first administration of 
President Cleveland, exempting appointees in the Federal service from 
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civil-service requirements or placing employees under the civil service 
reviously appointed outside of 
eer Satin Rien of any ble list prescribed by the 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, J. GQ. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House B's passed 
the bill (S. 5202) to authorize the maintenance and operation 
of dams across the St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand 
Falls, Me., with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

ST. CROIX RIVER DAMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5202) to authorize 
the maintenance and operation of dams across the St. Croix 
River at Baileyville and Grand Falls, Me., which was to strike 
out the preamble, 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

COLLECTION OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 

Mr. JONES. I submitted Senate resolution 248 yesterday. 
I desire to call it up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution, coming over from the preceding day. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 248, submitted yester- 
day by Mr. Jones, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury be directed to furnish 
the information called for by ate resolution 133 of March 16, 1916, 
= 2 to the Senate promptly why such information can not be fur- 


The resolution was agreed to. 
BILLS OF LADING. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, some days ago there was 
messaged over from the House Senate bill 19, commonly known 
as the bill of lading bill, which passed the House with certain 
amendments. I ask that that may be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESDENT laid before the Senate the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 19) relating to 
bills of lading in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr, POMEREND. Mr. President, with perhaps two excep- 
tions, these amendments are of minor importance. After con- 
ferring with a number of my colleagues on the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, I think I express their views as well as my 
own when I say that we would have preferred to have had the 
bill in the form that it passed the Senate, but we realized after 
conferring with Members of the House, particularly with mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House, that if we were to disagree to the amendments made 
in the House it would be next to impossible to have any final 
legislation upon this subject at the present session. It is our 
belief, after an exchange of views, that it would be very much 
better for the Senate to concur in the amendments adopted by 
the House, and if future experience should indicate that further 
legislation is desirable we can then introduce other bills anew 
to remedy what may seem to be the defects in the bill as it 
passed the House. 

I therefore move that the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House, ' 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have received 
a great many letters in protest against the amendments offered 
to the bill in the House. I did not expect the bill to be brought 
up for action this morning, and I did not bring those letters 
with me to the Chamber. If the bill is going to be considered 
now, I should like to have the amendments read and see just 
what they are. In the meantime perhaps I shall get my corre- 
spondence here. s 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that probably the objections that 
have been called to the Senator’s attention have also been 
called not only to my attention but to that of other members of 
the committee. They relate particularly to section 21, the sub- 
ject matter of which is “shipper’s weight, load, and count.” I 
think I would agree with the Senator that we would very much 
prefer the shipper’s load-and-count provision contained in the 
bill as passed by the Senate, but it is going to be impossible to 
get a quorum in the other House to consider this matter if it 
goes to conference, as we are told. 

The bill does not take effect by its terms until January 1, 
1917, and meanwhile an opportunity will be given everyone to 
investigate this subject further; and if the objections are well 
taken, then I, for one, will be very glad to do everything I can 
to secure additional legislation in harmony with section 21 as 
it passed the Senate. 

This measure is so comprehensive in its terms and involves 
so many questions that the friends of the measure feel they are 
now getting practically 98 per cent of what they want; and we 


„ 
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have gotten along so far with it that it would be little short of 
a calamity to the business public if we did not allow this 
measure to go through. 

I know that our committee labored in season and out of sea- 
son in order to get this bill perfected, and it has been a matter 
of serious study by all the business interests of the country, 
covering a period of 10 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I will say to the Senator that 
section 21 was one of the provisions of the bill to which there 
was serious objection on the part of those who have communi- 
cated with me. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no doubt the Senator is right as to 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were two or three other provisions of 
the bill mentioned by my correspondents, but I have not the 
bill before me and I can not therefore at the moment point 
them out. I desire, however, to ask the Senator if the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce has considered the amendments 
made by the House to the Senate bill and if the committee is a 
unit in agreeing to the acceptance of the House amendment? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I can not say that. The 
committee, as a committee, has not considered the House amend- 
ments as they have come over. I have, however, presented the 
matter, for instance, to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] ; 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogprnson] has also taken the 
matter into consideration, and my recollection is that I had 
some little talk with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE] on the subject, although I will not state that as a fact, but 
so far as I was able to learn, I thought that we were substan- 
tially agreed that it would be for the best interests of the public 
at large if the bill could go through as it passed the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was very much in favor of 
the bill as it passed the Senate. I know the necessity for the 
legislation, and I will ask the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS] if the amendments of the House are acceptable to him, as 
he has given the subject a great deal of attention. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think the House 
amendment as to section 21 is as good as the Senate bill. Has 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] stated the difference 
between them? 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not state that specifically, and I 
will be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The difference is this: In the Senate bill it 
was provided that at any place where goods are loaded and the 
carrier maintains an agency, the shipper could call upon the car- 
rier to count and weigh the goods, and when that opportunity 
was given to the carrier, it was made unlawful for the carrier 
to stamp the bill of lading with the words, “ Shipper’s weight, 
load, and count“; and the railroad company would under those 
circumstances be liable in just the same way as though it had 
originally weighed, loaded, and counted the goods. 

The Senate provision was intended to make the bill of lading 
a more substantial basis for credit in the markets of the country. 
The House has excepted from that provision quite a variety of 
conditions. That is, the House provides— 

That when package freight or bulk a is loaded by a shipper, and 
the goods are described in a bill of 2 5 merely by a statement of 
marks or labels ren them or 7 — peaa ges eee were or by a 
statement that the goods are said to goods of a certa quan- 
tity, or in a certain condition, or it is stated in the bill of lading. that 
packages are said to contain goods of a certain kind or quantity or in a 
Sigh condition, or that the contents or condition of the 8 of 

es are unknown, or words of like purport are contained in the 
pii 5 lading, such statements, if true, shail not make liable the carrier 
issuing the Sil of lading, although the goods are not of the kind or 
quan or in the condi ch the marks or labels upon them indi- 
ane or of the kind or quantity or is the condition they were said to be 
by the consignor. The carrier may also by inserting in the bill of lad- 
ing the words “ Shipper's weight, load, and count.” or other words of 
like purport, indicate that the goods were loaded by the oy <tc and the 
description of them made by him; and if such statement be tru 

That is, the statement that the goods were loaded b by the 

shipper— 


the carrier shall not be liable for damages caused by the improper load- 
ing or by the nonreceipt or by the misdescription of the goods described 
in the bill of lading. 


Then, this proviso has been inserted: 


Provided, however, Where the shipper of bulk 8 installs and 
maintains adequate facilities 8 vag ing such freight, and the same 
are available to the carrier, then the carrier, upon written request 
of such ship pper and when given a reasonable o opportun so to do, 
shall ascertain the kind and quantity of bulk oe t wi a reason- 
able time after such written request, and the epe ede shall not in 
such cases insert in the bill of lading the words Shipper’s weight,“ 
or other words of like purport, and so inserted contrary to the pro: 
visions of this section, said words shall be treated as null and void 
and as if not inserted therein. 


It will be observed that the difference is that the Senate bill 
provides that, wherever a carrier maintains an agency, the 
shipper may call upon the carrier to examine the goods, to 


count them, to weigh them, and when that opportunity is given, 
the bill of lading can not contain the exception which the law 
attaches to “shipper’s load, weight, and count.” The House 
bill, as will be observed, takes out a great many instances 
which would fall within the scope of the Senate bill. I do not 
believe, therefore, that the House bill is as good as the Senate 
bill. It will not give the bill of lading that authenticity and 
standing in the markets which the Senate bill would. 

But the bill is a part of a codification of the law with regard 
to bills of lading and is of the greatest importance. It has been 
composed with the utmost care and has been urged upon 
Congress for many years by those who are deeply interested in 
sustaining the credit of bills of lading, and I think it would be 
vastly better to pass the bill as amended by the House than 
not to pass it at all, in the belief on my part that when the time 
comes and this weakening of the bill becomes apparent, it will 
be easier to amend it than it will be to pass the original 
measure. I am, therefore, in favor of the motion made by the 
Senator from Ohio, if he thinks that is a better way of accom- 
plishing the result than to have a conference committee ap- 
pointed to consider the differences between the two Houses. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I may say—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 
is Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know the Senator had the 

oor, 

Mr. POMERENE. I will be through in a moment. Apropos 
of what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CU NS] has said, I 
would have very much preferred section 21 of the Senate bill on 
this subject, and was so anxious that we might be able to get 
that, or nearly that, in the final form that the bill might take, 
that I took the matter up with Members of the House in whose 
judgment I had every confidence. It seems, however, that there 
are certain Members of the House, as I understand, who insist 
very strenuously upon section 21 as it passed the House and 
who intimate that if that amendment is not allowed to stand 
and remain a part of the bill, a point of no quorum will be 
raised in that body, which, in the present parliamentary situa- 
tion, would make it utterly impossible to get this legislation 
through. 

It seems to me that if we could get only one provision of this 
bill passed we ought to waive everything else and let it be passed. 
I refer to that provision which seeks to correct the rule laid 


down by the Supreme Court in the so-called Friedlander case. 


The substance of the holding in that case was that if a freight 
agent were to issue a bill of lading for goods and did not re- 
ceive the goods therefor the railroad company would not be 
held responsible. Because of the doctrine in this case and in 
previous cases upon that subject, frauds aggregating millions 
of dollars have been perpetrated upon the public, not only in 
this country but in our foreign commerce as well. 

As the Senator from Iowa has said, this is not a new propo- 
sition. It is the outgrowth of probably 10 years’ study upon this 


subject of uniform legislation. First, the American Bar Asso-! 


ciation took up the subject and prepared the bill of lading to ap- 
ply to the several States, and up to date that bill has been 
passed and has become a law in 15 of the leading commercial 
States of the Union. 

Now, this bill is the old State bill, transformed so as to make 
it applicable to interstate and foreign commerce. I do not think 
that we would be serving the public if we were to hesitate about 
having this finally enacted in the form that it comes from the 
other House, even though we are not entirely satisfied with its 
provisions. As I feel now on this subject, I so much favor the 
Senate provision, section 21, that I should be very glad to take 
that up with those who are interested in the subject, with the 
view of securing a modification of section 21 later. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, I was very heartily in favor of 
the bill which the committee prepared, and which passed the 
Senate; and I very much regret the amendments made by the 
other House, so far as I am able to understand them, as stated 
on the floor of the Senate this morning. 

The Senator from Ohio is mistaken as to his recollection about 
having discussed these amendments with me. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I did not state that as a 
fact. I stated it merely as an impression; and I think the 
Senator from Connecticut is perhaps right in his present state- 
ment about it. 

. BRANDEGEE. I know the Senator from Ohio did not 
state it as a fact. He stated that he was under the impression 
that he had discussed the matter with me; but he is mistaken 
about that. This is the first information I have ever had about 
the House amendments. However, I care nothing about that 
feature of it. 
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I simply want to call attention to this: Here is an amendment 
made by the other House, to which the Senate committee en- 
tirely disagrees, upon a very important bill. I regret very 
much that the Senator from Ohio, in his anxiety to get through 
this very meritorious piece of legislation, feels compelled to 
yicld by the fact that there is no quorum in the other House, 
and that some one who believes in the amendment that the 
House has made, without any attempt to confer with the Senate 
conferees, announces in advance that, unless the Senate agrees 
with an amendment in which it does not believe, he will raise 
the question of a quorum in the House, and thereby perhaps 
defeat the whole legislation. I think it is regrettable that, 
Congress being in session, such a parliamentary situation should 
exist. I had at first expected, before the Senator made that 
statement, to ask the Senator to withdraw his motion that the 
Senate concur in the House amendments, let the Senate dis- 
agree to the House amendments, let conferees be appointed, and 
see if, by force of reason and argument, the Senate conferees 
could not bring the House conferees to an agreement with the 
Senate view; and I am not yet entirely persuaded that that 
course would not be preferable. 

I am not going to insist upon it, however, because I realize the 
Senator from Ohio is the author of this legislation; that he has 
pressed it diligently for several years, and I do not feel suffi- 
ciently accountable to interfere with what he thinks is the best 
course under the circumstances. 

My personal belief is that the intimation that the point of a 
lack of a quorum might be raised in the other House might not 
be carried into effect. I think, if the Senate should appoint con- 
ferees, that the House would appoint conferees, and that there 
is a possibility at least, the amount of which I am not able to 
judge at the present time, that we might agree. Even if we did 
not agree, Mr. President, this would come back to us when the 
Senator from Ohio and his fellow conferees decided that there 
was no hope of having the House recede from its amendments 
and concur with the bill as it passed the Senate. The Senator 
from Ohio could then report back to the Senate, recommending 
that the Senate then agree to the House amendments. Being a 
conference report, it would always be in order to be made, and 
being a question upon which there would be no debate and on 
which the Senate could aet then just as well as now—it would 
not take two minutes—I should think the Senator from Ohio 
would feel justified in at least making the effort, and I think 
there would be no reason at all for losing the legislation. The 
Senator from Ohio would then feel that he had exhausted the 
last resource in the way of obtaining what he really thinks would 
be the best legislation. 

I shall not oppose the Senator's motion, however, but I had 
hoped that he could see that it would be worth while to make 
that effort, and that his view that the legislation would neces- 
sarily be imperiled thereby, or possibly be imperiled, might be 
modified. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I cheerfully bear witness to 
the very great interest which the Senator from Connecticut has 
taken in this measure. We had the benefit of his very large ex- 
perience and his very great legal ability in shaping it up, and I 
would feel disposed now to yield the point and to accept his sug- 
gestion were it not for the fact that I have satisfied myself, after 
various intervews with Members of the House and others who 
have been in conference with them, that it would be impossible 
for us to get them to yield upon this subject. It is for that rea- 
son that I made the motion to concur, and I -still feel that it is 
the best that we can do at this session of Congress, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, after the statement made by 
the Senator from Ohio I am not going to object to the considera- 
tion of the report; but it does seem to me that it is worth 
while for us to make an effort, at least, to have the House 
recede on section 21 and one or two of the other minor amend- 
ments. 

I want to say to the Senator that I have been informed this 
morning that not only the Democratic Members of the House 
but the Republican Members of the House have been notified 
to return to Washington; and as I came to the office this morn- 
ing at 7.30 a train came in, and I noticed that about 20 or 30 
of them arrived here this morning. I will further say that even 
if the Senate had to yield it would be just as well to yield in 
conference as to yield here upon the floor without a confer- 
ence; and I do not believe that if we had conferees appoint- 
ed it would prevent the passage of the bill at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt, while I do not feel free to quote the Member 
I have in mind, only yesterday I had a talk with one of the 
prominent Members of the House who infinitely preferred the 
Senate provision to this, and he expressed it as his judgment 


that it would be necessary for the Senate to accept these amend- 
ments if we were to have any legislation at this session. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But, Mr. President, that at best can 
be only the judgment of one Member of the House. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, surely. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And I have known even very obdurate 
Members to change their minds after matters had been properly 
laid before them. I do not think the Senator ought to allow 
that one prominent Member to defeat the effort to accomplish 
what the Senate believes in, especially when we stand to lose 
nothing, as the Senator from Utah says. If we have to yield 
in the end, it is no worse than yielding now. We have nothing 
to lose, and we may possibly gain something. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I realize the very laudable 
purpose that the Senator from Connecticut and others have in 
mind; and I feel, too, that their request is not an unreasonable 
one. I do not want to seem to be taking an arbitrary position 
in this matter—not in the least—because I feel that the Sena- 
tors, speaking generally, are as much interested in this propost- 
tion as I am. I think we all concur in feeling that it is a piece 
of constructive legislation that is going to be of unusual benefit 
to the business public, and if the Senators have serious objec- 
tion to my motion as indicated here I do not know but that I 
will withdraw that motion. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator from Ohio that 
I am not a member of this committee and I have not had time 
to give the matter careful study, but from a hurried reading of 
the amendment as proposed by the House I want to say to the 
Senator that I have serious objection to it. I can not see where 
this would benefit the shipper at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will carefully 
study the whole bill, while I think I would agree with him as to 
his exception to this particular section, I think he will agree 
with me that, taken as a whole, it is a very great improvement 
over the present state of the law. 

Mr. President, under the circumstances I think I will with- 
draw the motion to concur in the House amendments. I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amendments and request a con- 
ference with the House and that the Chair appoint the conferees, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. POMERENE, Mr. Roprnson, and Mr. Cumarrns conferees 
the part of the Senate. . 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 
THE PHILIPPINE GOVERN MENT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report on the Philippine bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, has the Senator reason to 
believe that the consideration of this conference report can be 
concluded during the morning hour? [A pause.] Very well, 
Mr, President; after a conference with the Senator, I shall not 
oppose the motion. 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska. s 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report of the committee òf conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 381) to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands. 


COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS—REPLY TO MR. HUGHES, 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, personally I believe that, 
as a rule, it is neither within the proprieties nor for the best 
interests of the country for us to indulge in partisan discus- 
sions on this floor of pending political contests, 

We can not hope to convert each other, and I am afraid that 
the partisan heat engendered by these discussions and the per- 
sonal feeling aroused by them sometimes seriously interferes 
with the conduct of the business of this body and with the in- 
terests of the whole country without materially promoting the 
real interests of any political party. For it must be remem- 
bered that on all legislative questions we ought, and on most 
of these questions we do, put the interests of our country above 
the apparent- and momentary demands of any political party. 
Therefore, as a rule, I greatly deprecate the injection of bitter 
partisan debate into the proceedings of this body. Such a dis- 
cussion does not decide or even materially influence the result 
of any election; but it does detract, and detract seriously, from 
both the usefulness and dignity of this body. 
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It must be conceded, however, that there are rare occasions 
that constitute the exceptions to this rule, occasions on which 
a Senator’s duty either to the country as a whole or his imme- 
diate constituency seems to require that notice be taken here 
of some current political event or utterance. 

It is my belief that a recent utterance of the Republican 
nominee for President presents such an occasion and justifies 
the remarks that I am about to make, although I should hesi- 
tate very much to undertake to respond here to any ordinary 
political utterance of that candidate. If we may believe the 
press reports of Sunday, August 13, 1916, it appears that Mr. 
Hughes, speaking at Butte, Mont., on August 12, 1916, charged 
the Democratic Party with sectionalism and read a list of 
chairmen of the important committees of the National Senate 
and House to illustrate, as he claimed, that the Government of 
the United States, and especially all “pork” legislation, as he 
termed it, is in the control of the Southern States. Let me 
read briefly from the report of his speech: 

The candidate explained the system of committee work in Congress, 


W upon the influence of the chairmen. 
He then read the names of the House committee chairmen from 


Southern States, and added: 
“All estimable gentlemen, I have no personal criticism to make of 


the honor and respectability and 


It is not an Ameri- 


ean administration in the broad and proper sense given to that word.” 


Hughes further observed that the chairmen of the two important 
committees In the Senate and House who pass m the pork legisla- 
tion are also Democrats from the th—Senator RKE, of Arkansas, 

of the Committee on Commerce, and Representative SPARK- 
MAN, of Florida, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. And 
finally he pointed out that two more southern Democrats, Senator 
Simons, of North Carolina, and tative KITCHIN, of the same 
State, 5 chairmen of the ce Committee of the Senate 
and the ays and Means Committee of the House, dominate the bodies 
which pass upon practically all the appropriations made by Congress. 


If Mr. Hughes is acquainted with the work of constituting 
the committees of Congress, and he surely should be since he 
undertakes to instruct the American people about it, he must 
know that both the chairmanship and membership of the vari- 
ous committees of both Houses of Congress are not constituted 
along any sectional lines or for any sectional reasons whatso- 
ever, but that, on the contrary, the rule governing these mat- 
ters is the seniority rule which obtains in both political parties 
and which is based on the experience acquired by Members of 
both Houses of Congress during the period of their service 
here. All gentlemen who have had experience in either House 
of Congress are fully acquainted with the fact that no other 
general rule for the control of this matter can be devised or 
applied that is so just to the membership of both Houses and 
so productive of good results in the work of Congress. The 
best proof of that fact is that all political parties, including the 
party represented by Mr. Hughes, have adopted and enforced it. 
If southern Senators and southern Representatives have re 
ceived many responsible committee assigninents under this rule, 
it is simply and solely because of their long service here, repre- 
senting constituencies that are consistently and continuously 
loyal to the Democratic Party, and not because of their resi- 
dence in any particular section of our country. 

If I were disposed to retort in kind to the Republican candi- 
date for President, I might suggest that the Democratic Party 
is the only real national party in this Republic, having, as it 
does, representatives in the two Houses of Congress from every 
section and from almost every State. I might suggest that 
even a casual examination of the minority representation on 
the committees would disclose an even more sectional situation 
than that to which he alludes. For instance, if the Republicans 
came into power in this body not a single chairmanship of any 
importance would be held by the South, although it constitutes 
a large part of the country in population and in wealth and in 
area. I might retort that if the Republicans should come into 
power in this body on March 4 next, two of the most important 
committees of the Senate, namely, Appropriations and the 
Judiciary, would be headed by two Senators from a single 
Western State, so small in wealth and population, in compari- 
son with the greater States of this Republic, as to suggest a 
“pocket borough,” and yet I will not descend to that level, be- 
cause I know full well that if, by the fortunes of war, our Re- 
publican friends should unfortunately control this body ‘after 
March 4 next, that the two distinguished Senators from Wyo- 
ming who would succeed to the chairmanships to which I have 
alluded would not be chosen for those places because of the 
fact that they represent a small Western State, but because of 
their long experience and distinguished service in this body. 
Why the Republican candidate can not be equally candid and 
equally fair is beyond my comprehension. His failure to do so 
can be accounted for on one hypothesis alone; he believes that 


in certain sections of our country he can stir up passion and 
prejudice by waving the bloody shirt once more and by crying 
aloud, “ The South is in the saddle.” 

Mr. President, I had thought that the day for this sort of 
performance, North or South, had passed forever. I know that 
there was an unfortunate period in the history of our country 
when the fires of sectional hate burned high and when appeals 
of that kind were often made and too often controlled the elec- 
tions, but it had seemed to me that we have at last gotten away 
from that bitter period and that once more we had a reunited 
country and a homogeneous people, and that the man who would 
undertake, in the North or in the South, to relight the smolder- 
ing embers of sectional prejudice was not only not a broad-minded 
American patriot but was an enemy to his country and a foe 
to its truest interests. 

I recall that when the Spanish-American War made its ap- 
peal to the patriotism of the country the response came with 
equal promptness and equal volume from the North, the East, 
the West, and the South; that in that war the sons of the men 
who wore the gray in the sixties marched side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder with the sons of the men who wore the blue, 
and that the first life offered up in that struggle was the life 
of a gallant young North Carolina boy. I recall the occasion 
when the great McKinley, speaking at the close of that war to 
the legislature of my own State, of which I was then a mem- 
ber, proclaimed the death of sectionalism, the rebirth of a na- 
tion, and declared that proud achievements of American valor 
on both sides of the great civil conflict were the common prop- 
erty of all the American people, and that the time had come in 
the providence of the Almighty when the Federal Government 
should assist in the preservation of the graves of Confederate 
soldiers. I recall that while our people did not fully accept this 
generous offer, although it was very deeply appreciated, it was 
only because they felt that in their own land their own 
loving caré would be all sufficient, and I recall that about four 
years ago a distinguished Senator from the North [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE of Ohio] proposed and had adopted an amendment to 
one of the appropriation bills by which the Federal Government 
undertook to care for the graves of Confederate soldiers who 
had died in prison at Johnson Island, Ohio. 

I recall the many patriotic utterances of both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft on this great question, and I recall the elo- 
quent appeals of our greatest statesmen and truest patriots, 
both North and South, for the reestablishment of the Union in 
love and for the eternal abandonment of sectional prejudice 
and hatred. 

Ah, Mr. President, when I recall all of these things, and when 
I recall the proud-spirited, high-strung, long-suffering people 
of my own section, anxious to feel that they are in fact at 
peace forevermore with their brethren and that they are, indeed, 
welcome back in the house that their fathers built, and when 
I recall the brave, just, and generous people of every State in 
the North and West who have extended the olive branch in 
good faith and who do not approve of these attempts to revive 
and rekindle sectional hatred, then I can not help but feel that 
any party that would teach the American people to hate each 
other is not fit to serve the American people and is not worthy 
to be trusted by the American people, and I can not help but 
feel that any presidential candidate who, in his eager hunt 
for votes, would stoop to appeal to passions and prejudices of 
this sort is not big enough or brave or broad enough in heart 
or in mind to be a worthy President of the whole country and 
of a reunited people. 

THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the conference report now 
before the Senate involves only four amendments to the Senate 
bill. The first amendment is practically nothing at all, because 
it merely strikes out one paragraph and inserts an identical 
paragraph, a proceeding which was due to the parliamentary 
situation in the House. 

The sécond amendment is the enlarged amendment which is 
proposed by the House. The Senate conferees agreed to it with 
certain amendments, those amendments being provisions which 
were inserted in the bill by the committee report and agreed to 
by the Senate. 

The third amendment proposed by the House strikes out the so- 
called Clarke amendment which the Senate inserted in the bill. 
This amendment was not only stricken out by the House con- 
ferees, but it was fortified by a vote of the House instructing 
the conferees not to consider any proposal such as was involved 
in the Clarke amendment. This instruction by the House raised 
a very serious doubt whether the Senate could with proper dig- 
nity enter into a conference with the House conferees, limited 
by such stringent instructions. Finally, however, after con- 
sultation on this side with those who were strong proponents of 
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the Clarke amendment, it was considered advisable to yield to 
the House in this matter and to enter into a conference, con- 
ceding that the Clarke amendment should be eliminated. 

The fourth amendment covers the preamble to the bill. The 
Senate conferees agreed to accept the House preamble to the 
bill in place of the preamble adopted by the Senate. There is not 
much difference in the preambles. The difference is largely a 
matter of phraseology. Each preamble holds out to the people 
of the Philippine Islands the idea of ultimate independence. 

Mr. President, I have stated that amendment No. 2 was ac- 
cepted by the conferees with certain amendments. Amendment 
No, 2 covers practically 33 sections of the bill. The amend- 
ments which the Senate conferees insisted on and which were 
ingrafted upon the House amendment make the following 
changes in the House amendment. 

As presented by the House the electorate in the Philippine 
Islands was to be considerably enlarged, and this enlargement 
was to take place at the first election as well as at all others, 
The Senate conferees insisted that the electorate should not be 
enlarged at the first election, that the first election to be held 
should take place with the same electorate, with the same quali- 
fications for election as those which had prevailed heretofore, 
and this the House conferees accepted. 

As presented by the House, amendment numbered 2 did not 
permit American residents in the islands to be voters. The Sen- 
ate conferees felt that Americans resident in the islands should 
be voters, and the House conferees yielded on that proposition. 
They are recognized voters not only at the first election, but at 
subsequent elections. 

As presented by the House, amendment numbered 2 did not 
provide for the selection of a vice governor. The Senate con- 
ferees insisted that there should be appointed by the President 
an American who should have the position of vice governor of 
the islands, ready to take the place instantly of the Governor 
upon his disability or death, 

The Senate conferees also insisted that this vice governor 
should be intrusted with certain important duties: First, the con- 
trol of the educational system of the islands; second, the control 
of the sanitation of the islands, thus insisting that the bodily 
and mental health of the people of the islands should remain for 
the present under the control of an American appointed by the 
President. This was conceded by the House conferees. 

The House conferees also conceded another amendment which 
the Senate incorporated in the bill, and that was that an audi- 
tor for the islands for the Philippine government, for the pro- 
vincial governments, and for the municipal governments should 
be appointed by the President of the United States; that he 
should have an assistant auditor; and that all the accounts of 
the Philippine government and its officials, the accounts of the 
municipal governments and of the provincial governments should 
pass through the hands of this auditor. This is for the purpose 
of insuring in the future what has been true of the past, a protec- 
tion against the possibility of graft or the misappropriation of 
funds in the islands. 

Mr. President, those are the amendments which the Senate 
conferees insisted on and which the House conferees accepted. 

I may say, in conclusion, Mr, President, that there is very 
little difference between the bill now reported by the confer- 
ence committee and the bill as originally presented to the Senate 
by the Committee on the Philippines. The chief change which 
has been made in the bill as passed by the Senate is the elimina- 
tion of the Clarke amendment and the elimination of the prohibi- 
tion amendment, both of which were ingrafted upon the bill in 
the Senate and both of which have been the subjects of such 
high controversy that there seemed no possibility of enacting 
legislation for the Philippine Islands at this session unless they 
could be eliminated. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator be kind enough to state 
the difference between the preamble as it was presented and 
the one agreed upon. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will be glad to do so. The Senate pre- 
amble read as follows: 


Whereas it is desirable to place in the hands of the people of the 
Philippines such an increasing control of their domestic Afairs as can 
be given them without, in the meantime, impairing the sovereignty of 
the United States, in order that, by the nse and exercise of popular 
franchise and governmental powera; they may be the better prepared 
to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of com- 
plete independence, which jt is the purpose of the United States to 
grant when, in the judgment of the United States, it will be to the per- 
manent interest of the people of the Philippine Islands: Therefore— 


The House preamble reads as follows: 


Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the War with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandlzement; and 


Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the 3 le of 
the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands and to recogniz: their independence as soon as a stable gov- 
ernment can be established therein; and 

Whereas for the y accomplishment of such purpose it is desirable 
to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large a con- 
trol of their domestic affairs as can be given them without, in the mean- 
time, Impalrin the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the people 
of the United States, in order that, by the use and exercise of popular 
franchise and governmental powers, they may be the better prepared 
to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of com- 
plete Independence: Therefore 

Be it enacted, ete.— 


So, Mr. President, the two preambles are alike in this re- 
spect. They hold out to the people of the Philippine Islands 
the legislative assurance, the presidential assurance, the gov- 
ernmental assurance of the United States that it is the ulti- 
mate purpose of the Government of the United States to give 
independence to the Philippines when the proper time arrives, 

Mr. LANE. The Senator says the preamble holds out hope 
of liberty and self-government to the Philippine people. It sort 
of dangles it before their eyes and then grabs it back before they 
can get hold of it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I wish the Senator would state the change 
in the preamble. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senate conferees accepted the House 
preamble, which practically declares that the Philippines shall 
be given their independence when they have established a 
stable government, whereas the Senate preamble declared they 
were to have their independence when, in the opinion of the 
United States, it was to their interest to have it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Really there is no difference between the 
two. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not an important difference. 

Mr. President, let me say in conclusion that this is a bill 
not for the purpose of legislating for the Philippine people 
but it is a bill to confer upon the Philippine people a larger 
power to govern themselves. It changes the form of govern- 
ment slightly. Whereas at the present time the legislative 
power of the Philippine Islands is vested in a commission 
appointed by the President and in an assembly elected by the 
people, the bill now before Congress proposes to vest the legis- 
lative power in a legislature composed of a lower house, called 
the house of representatives, elected by the people, and an 
upper house, composed of senators, also elected by the people. 
This legislative body will also have two senators, appointed 
by the governor, to represent the non-Christian tribes and nine 
members of the lower house, also appointed by the governor, to 
represent the non-Christian tribes. So with the two senators 
and nine representatives selected by the governor and 81 rep- 
resentatives and 24 senators elected by the people the Philip- 
pine Islands will have a legislature empowered to pass practi- 
cally all laws for the control of the islands, with such excep- 
tions as are placed in this bill as a limitation, 

Mr. President, I think those exceptions are pretty well under- 
stood. The Philippine Legislature can not pass laws on the 
subject of coinage or immigration without the approval of the 
President of the United States. It can not pass certain laws 
with relation to the public domain without the approval of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Does the Senator think there will be any 
real self-government given the Philippines under this bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, yes; I have no doubt of it. They 
have the power—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the Senator understand that 
their rights are so restricted, so circumscribed, that really it 
is a mere plaything or make-believe which has been accorded 
the Filipinos; that they are given no substantial right of self- 
government? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. At the present time the Philippine Legis- 
lature is exercising large governmental power. Only the other 
day there was received here in the Senate and referred to the 
Committee on the Philippines the laws passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Philippine Legislature. A certified copy of those 
laws was sent here for the information of Congress, in order 
that Congress may exercise the power to repeal them or restrict 
them if it should disapprove them. But, as a matter of fact, 
Congress has never exercised that restrictive power, and every 
act of the Philippine Legislature has gone into force and is a 
law in the Philippines. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. That is true for the reason that the 
Filipinos under the direction of American citizens resident on 
the islands, and under the advice and tutelage of Americans, 
and awed by interests of the American philanthropists who 
have gone over there and taken the islands by the throat, would 
not send a measure here that they did not know Congress would 
approve, 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from Mississippi is 
misled in that. The restrictions upon the legislative powers of 
the Philippine Legislature in the past have been considerable, 
because of the fact that the President has the power to appoint 
the upper house. But under this legislation, upon which the Sen- 
ate and the House have now practically reached an agreement, 
both houses will be composed of Filipinos elected by the people. 
They have power to pass all laws with relation to taxation; 
they have power to pass all laws with relation to appropria- 
tions; they have power to pass all laws concerning the right of 
property with a few exceptions, which are ingrafted in the bill, 
just as Congress and our State legislatures are restrained by 
certain constitutional limitations. 

But while this act is virtually a constitution for the Philip- 
pine Islands and places a legitimate limit upon the power of 
the legislature, it lenves to the Philippine Legislature virtually 
the power of local government. It gives to the Philippine 
senate the power to confirm appointments made by the Gov- 
ernor General. It gives to the Philippine Legislature the 
power to say how high taxes shall be. It gives to the Philip- 
pine Legislature the power to say for what appropriations 
shall be. It gives to the Philippine Legislature the control over 
the municipalities of the islands, the cities, and the towns. It 
gives to the Philippine Legislature, with the approval of the 
President, the disposition of the public domain. It gives to 
the Philippine Legislature, in short, all of the legitimate power 
of local self-government and self-taxation, and it is in my opin- 
ion a measure wisely planned and carefully planned to increase 
beyond the point that has heretofore existed these powers of 
local self-government. 

Mr. President, I am willing to make the prediction that under 
this act there will be a natural and healthy expansion of self- 
government in the Philippine Islands, that under this act the 
Philippine people will show themselves capable of self-govern- 
ment, and that it will not be many years before the people of 
the United States will be willing at least to give fuller and 
perhaps complete self-government to the Philippine Islands if 
her people shall desire it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska one question about the conference report. I notice in 
the report agreed upon that the first election under this act is 
to be held early in October. 

Mr. HITCH! 3 

Mr. JONES. Why did not the committee place that date a 
little bit later, so that it would give a little more time? The 
Senator from Nebraska will realize that it takes from 35 to 
40 days to get mail from this country to the Philippines. Of 
course, I suppose we could cable the terms of this act, but it 
seems to me that an officially certified act ought to be there 
before they take steps to hold the election. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The question of the Senator from Wash- 
ington is a very natural one, I realize, and the explanation is 
this: This aet has been framed in most of its details for many 
months. Copies of it are in the Philippine Islands and the 

have been cabled over there. Preparation has been 

made for the election, and, as a matter of fact, the election of 

the lower house actually occurred in June last. This act and 

the amendment agreed upon in committee provide that the lower 

house elected in June shall be the first house of the Philippine 
ture. 

Mr. JONES. I had not seen that provision. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that there is nothing but the Philip- 
pine senate to elect. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Washington that Gen. McIntyre, of the War Depart- 
ment, wired to Goy. Gen. Harrison to ascertain whether the 
date named, the first Tuesday of October, would be satisfactory ; 
and day before yesterday Gov. Gen. Harrison wired that it 
would be. 

Mr. JONES, It seems to me that it gives a very short time to 
get the notice into those islands, which are great in number, 
with reference to the election; but I make no objection to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska be kind enough to yield to a question which I desire 
to ask in order to get some information? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator say what disposition 
has been made as to the salaries of the supreme court judges 
of the Philippines? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They have been placed at $8,000 for the 
chief justice and at $7,500 for each of the associate justices. 
ek n Does that provision take effect imme- 

ately 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not help but think 
that is a very important result. A reduction of the salaries of 
the judges of the supreme court from $10,000 to $7,500 may 
seem very unimportant to us here, but it is an exceedingly impor- 
tant thing as affecting the American section of the judiciary 
in the islands. I have yet to learn of any demand for the 
reduction of those salaries, either from the Filipinos or from 
anyone in our own Government here. It seems to have been 
done, so far as I can understand, offhand, and perhaps as a 
drastic illustration of economy at somebody else’s expense for 
the benefit, perhaps, of people who live seven or eight thousand 
miles away. 

If my recollection is correct, Mr. President, the question of 
the salaries of the judges of the supreme court in the Philip- 
pines was very thoroughly gone into by a committee of the 
House of Representatives several years ago when the first 
Philippine act was passed or, perhaps, when it was being revised. 
At that time, if my recollection is correct, the salary was fixed 
at $7,500. The American judges then serving in the Philippines 
made out a most clear case, as I remember, before the com- 
mittee, either by correspondence or in person, to the effect that 
they could not live in the islands on that salary, and, if my 
recollection is also correct, one of them felt himself forced to 
eome home. As a result of that investigation Congress placed 
the salary at $10,000 a year, and it has been at that rate ever 
since. Now, I understand this bill arbitrarily reduces the 
salary, to take effect immediately, affecting the sitting judges, 
to $7,500, which Congress some years ago agreed was an im- - 
possible salary upon which a United States judge could live in 
those islands with a dignity befitting his position. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York is probably acquainted with the salgries paid to the judges 
in Porto Rico, in the Hawaiian Islands, and in such Territorial 
possessions of the United States, and I am sure he will be will- 
ing to concede that the salaries of the judges in the Philippine 
Islands should not be any greater. There is an appeal from 
the court in the Philippine Islands to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and experience with judges who are sent out 
to such posts is, I think, that the fact that the salary of $10,000 
is paid, instead of seven or eight thousand dollars, does not 
always result in getting better judges. I have no desire to 
disparage the ability or character of the men upon the bench 
in the Philippine Islands, but I am advised that it would 
be possible to replace them with equal talent at $7,500 a year. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
from Nebraska that the judge of the Federal court in Porto 
Rico gets $5,000, and that the judges of the Federal court in 
Hawaii get $6,000 each a year. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to the fact that these salaries have never been fixed, 
except by the Commission of the Philippine Islands. The or- 
ganic act of the government of those islands made this provision: 

And the chief justice and associate justices of the su court shall 
hereafter be 1 3 President, by and with the advice and 


consent of the shall receive the com tion heretofore 
prescribed by the commission until otherwise provided by 


Congress has never otherwise provided. I was in favor, when 
the suggestion was made, to propose a provision to the bill which 
would not affect the salaries of the judges who were there, but 
the House conferees would not consent. In reading this act and 
finding that those judges have no definite term, finding that the 
appointment is revocable at will by the President of the United 
States, it seemed to me that Congress intended that there should 
be some time when the salaries should be fixed and definite. If 
it were a term of four, six, or even ten years, I would say their 
salaries should not be diminished or increased during their term; 
but where men have been appointed under a provision that Con- 
gress shall fix the salary, and where this is the first time we 
have had an opportunity to fix it, it seems to me that it is not 
such a great hardship to do so. 

Besides, I do not believe that the cost of living in the Philip- 
pines is any greater than is the cost in the United States. Serv- 
ant hire is a great deal less. Not only that, but the houses in 
which the judges live, being open houses, not houses with stone 
or concrete walls, not fine structures, must of necessity be 
cheaper. That must affect the price paid for rent by persons 
who rent houses in which to live. It seems to me, all things 
considered, that, while I should like to put in such a provision 
preserving their salaries for their terms, the House conferees 
would not consent to it. 

In addition to that, in view of the provision of the law I have 
read, their term of office not being definite, and the President 
being able to call for the resignation of any one of the judges 
to-morrow, when his term would be ended, this is not similar 
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to an instance where a judge is selected for a definite term, and 
so has a right to rely upon that definite term and upon the 
salary affixed thereto. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should feel very much 
more at ease in the matter if the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcucock] could give the Senate assurance that it was more 
than possible for us to secure as good judges for the lower sal- 
ary as we are now securing for the $10,000 salary. What I 
should like to hear would be an assurance that we were cer- 
tain to get as good judges under the new rating as we have 
secured under the old rating. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] says the cost of 
living is not so high, or is not any higher, in the Philippines than 
it is, perhaps, in Hawaii or in Porto Rico. All of my information 
is to the contrary. The Senator makes reference to the appar- 
ently low wages and salaries to servants; but, in reply to that, 
I desire to say that it is well to remember that it takes a great 
many more servants there todo the same amount of work. 

Mr. President, it has always been impressed upon my mind 
in dealing with this great Philippine problem that the most 
sacred thing of all in this connection is the judicial branch of 
that government, It is certainly incumbent upon us to be abso- 
lutely certain that the judiciary of the Philippine Islands shall 
be what American ideals desire in that respect. 

The separation of the functions of government into judicial, 
legislative, and executive branches is in a sense brand new to 
those people—at least, they have only become familiar with 
such a system within a very few years—and the most difficult 
thing to drive into the minds of people who are learning a new 
form of government is the sacredness of the judiciary. If we 
are going to enact in this bill any provision which will lower 
the character or the ability of the American section of the judi- 
ciary in the Philippines we shall be doing an evil thing. - 

My information is to the effect that a judge in the Philippine 
Islands who desires to live in accordance with the dignity which 
should accompany his office, and who is entitled to compensa- 
tion fitting the ability which he brings to the discharge of his 
duties, can not do so on $7,500 a year. From more than one 
source I have heard that $10,000 a year is not any too much. 

The Senator from Colorado called attention to the organic 
act, which specifically says that the salaries of those judges 
shall remain at the figure fixed heretofore by the commission, 
unless Congress otherwise determines at some later date. 
That, of course, is implied in any act of Congress, but it was 
the idea, perhaps, of Congress to fix those salaries at $10,000 
a year, and that action was done after investigation, full and 
complete, of the facts. So far as I have been able to learn, 
there has been no change in the conditions in the Philippine 
Islands which would warrant this severe reduction. It is now 
proposed to take one dollar out of every four given by way of 
salary to those judges. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Senator, 
I will say that there has been no change, except that the price 
of labor has doubled in the Philippines since the time when 
that act was 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I haye understood that the cost 
of living has been going up steadily. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from New York, in corroboration of his statement, that there 
have been frequent instances of judges in the islands resign- 
ing? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that is true. 

Mr. WEEKS. They have been very much more frequent 
than in the case of other officers in those islands. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to persuade American judges to remain in the 
Philippines during their indefinite term of office, to which the 
Senator from Colorado has referred; and if we are going to 
have constant changes in the personnel of the American section 
of the bench out there, it will be an evil and a sad thing for 
the judiciary as a whole in those islands. To my mind it is a 
legislative offense to treat an officer as this bill treats the 
judges of the Philippine Supreme Court, reducing their sal- 
aries while they are in the service without giving them any 
chance to readjust their affairs, and, in a sense, breaking faith 
with them, in view of the terms of their original appointment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is the Senator from New York or 
anyone else who is connected with this legislation famillar—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam not connected with this legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. Is. anyone connected with this legislation 
familiar with the character, standing, and reputation of the 
lawyers who have departed from this country to serve as judges 
in the Philippine Islands? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I happen to know some- 
thing of a couple, and they are exceptionally able men. 

Mr. BORAH. Are they still in the service in the islands? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. One is, as I happen to know. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I ask that question in good faith, 
because I am not familiar with the attorneys who have taken 
positions on the bench in the Philippines; but I am familiar 
with the result of the administration of the judiciary in some 
of our other possessions, and $7,500 a year is altogether too 
much for such men, There may be an exception in the Philip- 
pines, and, if so, it will make altogether a different proposition 
in my mind; but in Alaska and in others of our territorial pos- 
sessions, the men to whom we have given judicial authority, 
certainly with very few exceptions—there are exceptions, but 
reed are rare—have been utterly unfit to discharge judicial 

uties. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am bound to say that 
I have heard similar complaints as those voiced by the Senator 
from Idaho with respect to the judges in some of our territorial 
possessions, but I have never heard that complaint directed 
against the judges we have sent to the Philippines. ö 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee for just a moment, as I desire to 
ask him a question? I inquire of the Senator what became of 
the amendment inserted in the bill in the Senate and found on 
page 5 of the old bill, prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in the islands? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator was not in his seat 
when I explained the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I was not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The House amended the bill in rather a 
peculiar way. It struck out 83 of the sections of the bill and 
specifically rejected the thirty-fourth section, so that the Senate 
conferees were confronted by what was nominally an amend- 
ment, but was practically a complete bill in itself, consisting of 
33 sections. We also found that the conferees on the part of 
the House were bound by instructions not to even consider one 
of the amendments which had been ingrafted upon the bill in 
the Senate, commonly known as the Clarke amendment, and 
that by adopting the 33 sections as a single amendment they 
had wiped out all of the Senate provisions in the bill. 

The Senate conferees found themselves under the necessity 
of accepting the House amendment, which was practically a 
substitute for the Senate bill, embracing 33 sections, and we 
were only able, after several conferences with the House con- 
ferees, to induce them to accept four or five of the important 
amendments which I have already recited, and which go to 
vital matters, affecting the perpetuation of good government in 
the islands. One of those amendments related to the vice 
governor, another to-the auditor, another to the electorate. 
Those were vital amendments which we were able to induce the 
House conferees to accept. 

The prohibition amendment of which the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is the author, and which the Senate 
ingrafted upon the bill as reported by the Senate committee, 
was a matter of legislation, whereas this bill is not a matter of 
legislation; but it is a constitution for the Philippine Islands 
under which they can legislate for themselves, Under this 
bill, if they desire prohibition, they can enact it. Our bill is 
designed to give them self-government, with certain constitu- 
tional restrictions, 

Mr. GRONNA. Does not the Senator from Nebraska believe 
that it would be possible to incorporate a provision prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in a constitution dealing with 
a class of people such as reside in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it might be possible if 
we were dealing with the people of the Philippine Islands, but 
we are dealing with the House of Representatives, and we 
found that the conferees on the part of the House had certain 
very definite opinions. In addition to that the Democratic 
convention, which recently assembled and adopted a platform, 
incorporated a plank in that platform indorsing the bill as it 

the House. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, is it not a fact that the Senate yielded 
on all important points, except as to certain administrative 
features of the bill, and that the bill is now practically the 
bill as passed by the House? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, while it is largely the bill 
as it came from the House, it is also practically the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee, except that it has ingrafted 
upon it the House preamble. It is true the Senate conferees 
yielded on two important amendments, and on two only—the 
Clarke amendment and-the amendment of which the Senator 
from North Dakota is the author. It is necessary, however, 
in order to bring about a conference agreement to yield; it is 
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not possible for one side to secure everything; and in this ease 
the committee was convinced that the House of Representatives 
was behind the House conferees on both these amendments. 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘The Senator, of course, remembers that the 
Senate by a very decisive vote—35 to 23, as I recall—voted 
to insert the prohibition provision in the bill. 

I also desire to ask the Senator ancther question. I find in 
section 15, paragraph (c), relating to the qualifications of the 
voters, this provision: 

Those who are able to read and write either Spanish, English, or a 
native language. 

Now, I am not familiar with the old law. Is the last part of 
that language in the old law? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; it is not, Mr. President. This bill 
as it passed the Senate, as well as the bill as it passed the House, 
made a considerable enlargement of the electorate in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and in that respect the two Houses are in accord; 
but this enlargement does not take place in the first election, 
and the next election will not be held for three years. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think I have a right to ask the Senator 
haying the bill in charge why it was necessary at this time to 
extend this privilege to the people of the islands. I had under- 
stood all the time that the Filipino people were advancing; that 
they were progressing; and yet the committee of conference, 
having the ultimate say on this bill, inserts a provision which 
I believe is very important, and which, to my mind, shows that 
those people have not been progressing at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I would suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the reason why the Senate adopted the provision that 
the electorate should remain the same as now at the first elec- 
tion was to a large extent because they have not time to enlarge 
the franchise and have a registration and comply with the re- 
quirements that should be made. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator from Colorado believe that 
those people will be more ignorant at the next election than 
they are now, so that it is important that we should allow them 
to have a seat in the legislative body when they can speak neither 
Spanish nor English, but speak only their own language, of which 
I understand there are very many in those islands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, Mr. President, the Houses are not in 
discord upon the qualification of voters. Each one of the Houses 
has adopted a proposition to the effect of allowing those who can 
rend and write the English, Spanish, or native language to vote, 
and the only limitation that the Senate put upon it was in regard 
to the first election. The first election was limited to the present 
electorate. 

I will state the reason why I thought at the time that the 
~ franchise should be enlarged. It was because I believe that as 
we progress it has a tendency to make people seek education; 
and inasmuch as we have been enlarging it considerably, it seems 
to me that we ought to adopt more liberal terms for them. 

A great many people believe that no restrictions whatever 
should be put upon a voter; that if he is governed, he should 
have the right to say something in the government. That, to a 
certain extent, entered into our deliberations; but there is no 
discord between the two Houses in that respect, and we could 
not change that because the action of both Houses was the 
same. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Colorado knows very well 
that there are very many languages spoken by people even in 
this country. Does the Senator from Colorado believe that we 
should allow, when a test is required as to the person’s fitness 
for citizenship, any other language to be spoken here except 
the one we are using now—the Bnglish language? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, yes, Mr. President. I think it 
would be an outrage to take possession of a group of islands 
and not let the people of the islands who speak the language 
commonly used there vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have reference to the proceedings of the 
legislative body. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As to the legislative body, what is re- 
quired there is either the Spanish or the English language. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; or some other native language. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I think not—not in the legislature. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is reading the qualifications 
for electors. 

Mr. GRONNA. 
of the islands, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but not the qualifications of mem- 
bers of the legislature. 

Mr. GRONNA. The old law provides, according to the state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee, that to be qualified to 
vote they must be able to speak and read either the English or 
the Spanish language. This bill enlarges that and permits 
those people to vote if they can speak English, Spanish, or some 
other language. 


I am reading the qualifications of the voters 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator is in error. 
The House bill is exactly the same as the Senate bill in that 
respect. The conference committee could not touch that matter, 
because the bill as- passed by the Senate made the electorate 
of the same character. The Senator is evidently laboring under 
the delusion that the proceedings of the legislature will be in 
some other language. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I am not, Mr. President. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, if the Senator will excuse 
me, I think the Senator from Nebraska must be in error in 
saying that the conferees could not undertake to consider the 
question of the electorate, because they have already made a 
change in the electorate; and the two Houses, as I recollect, 
were not in harmony on that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Rhode Island is in 
error there. The change which the conferees made was because 
there was the difference that the House bill did not permit Amer- 
icans to vote, and we were therefore at liberty 

Mr, LIPPITT. The Senator from Nebraska will remember 
that in section 16 of the bill as it passed the Senate there was 
a clause, (d), which provided that in addition to the quali- 
fications for electors prescribed in the conference report “ those 
to whom the privilege of suffrage may be granted by the Phil- 
ippine Legislature” should also be permitted to vote. That 
was eliminated. So it is evident that there were changes made 
in the electorate. I am only speaking of the technicality of the 
provision, . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, But the Senator from North Dakota is 
complaining that the House conferees are permitting men to 
vote who speak and write and read only the Philippine dialect. 
We could not alter that, because the Senate and the House were 
in accord in permitting such men to vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. I asked for an explanation from the chair- 
man. Perhaps I did not make myself plain; but I was curious 
to know why it was important to extend the franchise, the right 
to vote, to the Filipino people whether they could speak the 
English or the Spanish language or not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, here is the provision to 
which the Senator should refer in speaking of the legislature: 

Sec, 13. That the members of the Senate of the Philippines, except 
as herein provided, shall be elected for terms of six au three years, as 
hereinafter provided, by the qualified electors of the Philippines. Each 
of the senatorial districts defined as hereinafter provided shall have 
the right to elect two senators. No person shall be an elective member 
of the Senate of the Philippines who is not a qualified elector and over 
30 years of age, and who is not able to read and write either the 
Spanish or English language. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is the section which prescribes the quali- 
fications of members of the senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And of the house also. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is not the one which preseribes the quali- 
fications of an elector. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; in the case of the elector it is his 
native language, English or Spanish, that is required. 

Mr. GRONNA. Les. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Either English or Spanish or the native 
language. It seems to me it would be an outrage to deprive 
people who have lived over there all their lives, and who can 
not speak the English or the Spanish language, of the right 
to vote unless they can speak a foreign language. If this 
country should be taken possession of by some foreign Govern- 
ment. they might as well say: Well, we do not want the 
English language used. We will not let you speak your native 
language; but if you can speak Spanish or German you can 
vote.“ It would be a great hardship, and it would be a great 
wrong. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
Senator from Colorado nor with the Senator from Nebraska. 
It simply goes to show that the Filipino people are absolutely 
incapable of self-government; that they have not progressed ; 
that they have not advanced. 

I listened to the speech of the very able Senator from 
Colorado telling the Senate of the pregress these people had 
made. If they have made such progress why is it necessary 
to say in this Constitution, as is suggested by the chairman 
of the committee, that the Filipino people shall be given the 
right to vote whether they know how to speak or read the 
English language or the Spanish language or not? They may 
speak any of the hundreds of different dialects which are being 
used in the islands. 

Mr. President, I had hoped, when the Senate voted 35 to 23 
for the provision which I offered to prohibit the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors in the islands, that that matter would be given 
some attention. It is clear to me that the members of this 
conference committee are opposed to prohibition. It is clenr 
to me that if they had been in sympathy with this great vital 
moral issue they would not have permitted that amendment 
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to-be stricken out, but would have insisted that it should remain 
in the bill. 

Mr. President, this is not a party measure. I want to call 
attention to what the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Varpaman] said during the debate: 


Mr. VArpaMan. I should like to suggest to the Senator from North 
Dakota that the plan of government which the United States is now 
proposing to give to the Filipino, believing that it will probably be 
the prototype by which the Upino will shape his own government 
when he becomes independent, ought to contain e that the 
American Congress thinks will be for the best interests the Fili- 

o; and, while the Filipino Legislature have the right to prohibit 

e sale of intoxicating liquor in the 9 ine Islands, I agree with 
the Senator from North Dakota that it would be wise for the American 
Congress to start them out without this handicap of the saloon. 

I sincerely ho that the amendment offer by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be 2 because the liquor traffic is a handicap, 

a 


1 
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ought to be adopted. 

Mr. President, the amendment was adopted, as I have said, by 
a vote of 35 to 23. I had hoped that the chairman of this com- 
mittee would insist upon the retention of this amendment. 
I understood during this debate, and I gathered from what he 
said, that if an amendment were adopted providing that the 
Filipino people should be allowed to use their own so-called 
native drinks there would be no opposition to it from the Fil- 
ipino people or from the representatives from the Philippine 
Islands. I have myself talked to the representatives from the 
Philippine Islands, and they have said to me that they have no 
objection to the provision in the amended form, and I want to 
take the opportunity to read the amendment, so as to get it 
before the Senate: 

That no intoxicating drink or shall be manufactured for sale or 
gift, imported for sale or gift, or sold or offered for sale or gift for use 
as a beverage, but this shall not apply to or include the native wines 
and beverages commonly known as v tuba, basi, and tapuy. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
to my amendment was carried only by one or two majority, it 
is true—I think it was carried by 2 votes—but the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to my amendment 
was inserted in the bill, and I had hoped that the conferees on 
the part of the Senate would insist that this amendment should 
remain in the bill. 

The Senator from Colorado, in speaking upon this bill and 
upon the amendment, told the Senate that it was largely a 
question of revenue. Mr. President, I am to show 
that so far as revenue is concerned the saloon is not a revenue 
producer to the Philippine Islands. It is not a revenue pro- 
ducer to any State. I can take as proof of that my own State, 
where there has been no saloon since we became a State, and 
I believe that we have made as great and as rapid progress as 
has been made in any State. 

Mr. President, I am sorry indeed to know that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate were willing to see this important 
provision stricken out of the bill. As the chairman of the 
committee has said, this is a constitution for the Filipino 
people. When we adopted the constitution for the people of the 
State of North Dakota we inserted a provision in that consti- 
tution, the twentieth article of that constitution, which provides 
that no liquor shall be manufactured or sold within the borders 
of that State. It would not have been more difficult for the 
conferees to let this provision remain in the bill. When we 
study the characteristics and the habits of those people over in 
the Philippine Islands we realize that this very provision is one 
that would have been of greater benefit to them than any other 
provision contained in the bill. 

Only a few years ago, Mr. President, I went to the western 
country, when I was a mere boy. I went to what they called 
then the “Great American Desert.” That same place to-day 
is known as the “ bread basket of the world“; and it has been 
made such not from the revenues o? any saloon but because 
there has been no saloon there for 80 years. This great prog- 
ress has been made because we have within that State a sober, 
loyal, and patriotic people. 


Mr. President, one of the representatives of the Philippine | 


Islands said to me that if it were not for the fact that they 
needed the revenue—he agreed with me that this was a great 
moral question and that the amendment ought to remain in the 
bill. There is not a Senator on this floor who can show that 
the revenue derived from the liquor traffic will be of any sub- 
stantial benefit to the people of the islands. Take my State, 
for instance—a new State—inhabited by people who came there 
without wealth. Every dollar we have in our possession has 
been taken out of the soil. What are the conditions to-day? I 
would not speak of this were it not for the fact that I want 
to meet the argument of those who say that the liquor traffic 
is a revenue producer. 


As the morning hour is about to expire, I ask unanimous con- | 


sent to incorporate some tables in connection with my remarks. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


MANY REASONS FOR NORTH DAKOTA’S WIDESPREAD PROSPERITY SET FORTH, 


Commissioner of culture and Labor R. F. Flint is a great booster 
for North Dakota. e is always 3 startling sta es setting 
forth the greatness and prosperity of the State and then se them 
forth in ted and positive in proof. 


He has recently issued a new map of No b 


future. 
Among the many interesting items of information Mr. Flint fur- 
nishes are the following : z z 


les of railroad in 1915, 6,281. 
Population in 1915 {Indians not included), 686,994. 
lewspapers publ „ B44, 
of post offices, 810. 
Number of ru free deliv mail rou , 
Miles of rural and long distance telephones In 1915, 50,000, 
Incorpora lages „ 238. 
Number of lignite coal mines in yt rted. 


116 
Number of tons of coal mined in 1915 600.000 


Value of animals fattened and killed for home use in 1915, $3,609,956. 
Amount received for live stock sold for market in 1914, sao 
ota for 


The value of the 1 and creamery industry of North 
1914 amounted to $5,000,000. 
ed for — * of are schools in 1915, over $7,000,000. 
Number of schools in 1915, 6,800. 
Number of teachers in 1915, 8,000. 
in 1915, $14,756,347. 

North Dakota s have an owment of land worth $64,000,000. 
Total assessed valuation of all property in 1915, $885, 3 
The total actual value of perty in 1915 is nearly $2,600,000,000. 


tiona nks, 151. 
Total deposits in 1915, $116, 027. 
Total number of acres under cultivation in 1915 was cree 411. 
Total value of all agricultural crops in 1915 was 522,218,083. 
GOVERNMENT REPORT SAYS NORTH DAKOTA CROP PRODUCTION is 58 PER 
CENT MORE THAN FOR 1914. 
BISMARCK, December 18. 


The Government repo r 16, gives a summary of 


rt, issued Decembe 
crop production and ces for the State of North Dakota, as follows: 
North Dakota crop acreage, production, and prices. 


7 


Dec. 1. 


| 


SSSR EAS 


pp 


8 eg in North Dakota this year a tes in quantit: 
about pe cent more than last year. Prices on . 1 average 1 
per cent lower than a year ago, making total value of crop production, 
on this basis, about 42 per cent more than last year. 

For the United States, production this year gates in canal | 
about 9 per cent more than year. Prices 9 1 average 
per cent lower than a year ago, making a total value of crop produc- 

on on this basis about 8 per cent more than tast year; these estimates 
are upon crops whose value in the lest complete crop census rep- 
resented 85 per cent of the value of all crops grown, and may be re- 
garded as representative of all crops. 

NORTH DAKOTA BANKS SHOW GAIN DURING BRIEF PERIOD. 


Abstract of comparative statement of the State banks and trust com- 
panies in North Dakota for calls at the close of business on November 10 
and December 31: 

North Dakota bank statement. 


RESOURCES, 


649 State banks 650 State banks 


4 trusteom- and 4 sphere nt a 
panies report ecrease. 
Dec. 31, 1915. 
$57,175, 427.49 |: $2,214,219. 53 
558.45 | 1 154, 530.67 
2, 212, 780.40 2263, 738. 97 
3,020, 640. 21 236,638. 55 
2, 155, 632. 69 263, 931. 86 
17, 120,078.80 | 23,371, 603.99 
1,665, 658.80 $260,274.00 
690,919.83 4, 288.94 
2,740, 586. 44 112,879. 41 
87,034,290. 61 | 21,744,605. 52 
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* 
1916. 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock .. 349,000.00 | $9,393, 000. 00 844, 000. 00 
Surplus und... 2, 787, 705.15 10, 702. 64 
Undivided profits.. 2, 040, 851.55 #1, 654, 446.70 
Due to other banks. 1, 835, 334. 43 208, 719. 48 
Deposits subject to check. ase 32, 148, 031. 0S 1 866, 296. 34 
Demand cerrificates of do 802, 025. 72 118, 864.15 
Time certificates of deposit. 33, 473, 527.23 | 1 1, 443, 673. 18 
favings deposits 2, 244, 484. 05 200, 503. 97 
Certified and sees eee 1, 589, 582. 47 1, 404, 765. 94 1184, 816. 58 
Bills payable.. 85 1, 480, 807. 21 769, 328. 50 1711, 478. 71 
Hed tacoma oes Gere same 156, S82. 7 101, 309. 6L 154,578. 11 
51, 248. 96 35 17,411.61 
o Rees ae ERS , 289, 685. 09 21, 744, 005. 52 


ê Increase. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays befere the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is House bill 15455, the shipping bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the chairman of the committee if 
he will not allow the bill to be temporarily laid aside for the 
conclusion of the Philippine conference report? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If it is not going to take a long time, I 
am willing to yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
time. 

Mr. LIPPTTT. I will say to the Senator from Florida that I 
think it will take some little time. I know other Senators who 
want to speak on this question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing to expedite public business 
in any way I can. I am very anxious to conclude the shipping 
bill as early as possible, but I am willing to lay it aside, subject, 
of course, to my right to call it up at any time if the conference 
report seems to take too long. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall have to object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed w ith the 
consideration of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GRONNA. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Bankhead Gronna 


1 Decrease, 


I think it can be finished in a reasonable 


Myers Sherman 


Borah Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Brandegee Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Hollis Overman Smoot 
iton lusting Penrose Sterling 

Clarke, Ark James helan Swanson 

olt Jones Pittman Thompson 
Cummins Lane Pomerene Tillman 
Curtis Lee, Md. Robinson Vardaman 
Fall Lippitt Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shafroth Warren 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sheppard 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern] is absent on account of illness, 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] is absent and was absent yesterday 
on account of serious illness in his family. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cxrivron in the’ chair). 
Forty-seven Senators have answered to their names, There is 
not a quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. Smo rons, Mr. Surrir of Georgia, 
Mr. Sarrra of South Carolina, Mr. THomas, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Stoner, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Hardwick, and Mr. 
Hvucues entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. After consultation with a number of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber, I have concluded to with- 
draw my motion to take up the conference report on the Philip- 
pine bill and will depend on securing its adoption in the morn- 
ing hour to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is withdrawn and 
the unfinished business is before the Senate. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States ship- 


I wish to state that the Sena- 
Broussard] is detained on account of 


ping board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creat- 
ing a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine 
to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries ; 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States; and for other purposes. 


[Mr. Surnstax resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him on yesterday. His entire speech is as follows:] 


Monday August 1}, 1916. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I promise the Chair that 
under no conditions will I occupy the floor so long as the last 
time I indulged in some comments on the shipping bill. I have 
no purpose merely to consume time, Mr. President. All I de- 
sire is to place in the Recorp such objections as I have to the 
consideration of this measure and its passage. In due time it 
will reach a roll call. I understand that conference action has 
been had by the majority party which justifies a reasonable 
hope that a sufficient number of votes will be forthcoming for 
its enactment. 

I forbear to speak of the gentlemen who attended the Demo- 
cratic conference as being members of a caucus, because caucuses 
have been abolished by various agencies, public and private— 
they have obtained a bad name. Newspapers, magazines, uni- 
versity professors, many who are denominated under the col- 
lective term of high-brows have universally agreed that a 
caucus is a most iniquitous instrumentality of party procedure. 

I do not regard the conference as having bound anyone to 
act contrary to his own judgment, but if perchance it should 
happen that any gentleman on the majority side of the Chamber 
should feel constrained to vote otherwise than for this meas- 
ure, I have no doubt but that the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], 
will again stand in the aisle of this Chamber and denounce with- 
out stint and anathematize without limit the diabolic disloyalty 
of any Demecrat who refuses to abide by the result of the con- 
ference, call it what you will. So I am in considerable belief 
that at last a majority may be mustered to the passage of this 
measure. 

I am not undismayed by the penalties invoked by my eloquent 
colleague [Mr. Lewis} a few days since. He took occasion to 
remark at considerable length upon the Mexican question and 
the Mexican situation. The substance of it was that all of us 
who did not agree with the policy of this administration, who 
did not support the administration by our votes and our con- 
duct here, were guilty of treason. 

I do not know in what particular form the punishment shall 
be meted out to my associates and myself, whether we shall 
be hanged, drawn, or quartered on this side of the Chamber in 
the event we do not mend our ways, or whether we will be 
remitted to the unceasing indignation of our constituents. I 
do not know which would be the worse. To those who desire 
to continue to hold office probably the latter, even those who 
are indifferent will prefer to still walk upon the earth in the 
flesh. 

We will not, as far as we are concerned on this side of the 
aisle, be moved by the fear of such penalty, either cf a Demo- 
cratic conference or of the unmitigated maledictions of my 
colleague. I heard his address; it is eloquent, convincing to 
those who are already convinced, strengthening any doubting 
brother who may be dallying by the wayside, and it would sat- 
isfy even the bloodthirsty cravings of the senior Senator from 
Missouri. I heard him a number of times since I haye had the 
privilege of staying in my seat inveigh upon those who refused 
to accept the result of a Democratic conference as party trait- 
ors, and asking that they be regarded as fit subjects for various 
political penalties. I know not what they will possibly be. So 
far all of them have survived, none have been executed, none 
haye been expelled from the party, for perchance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, just at this writing both parties want all the votes they 
ean get. They have been bidding for woman suffrage, in which 
I cordially join them. I have been a suffragette for a good 
many years. They have been bidding at the remnant bargain 
counter for the remains of the old Bull Moose Party. I do not 
know that I would agree with party authorities to the extent 
to which the bids have been advanced. I think somebody is 
liable to obtain a bad bargain, that somebody on the one or 
the other side of the bargain may at last be obtaining goods 
under false pretenses. I believe that most of the voters accord- 
ing to their political affiliations have returned to the two old 
parties with which they were formerly allied without regard to 
any bid, any platform, any political organization, or otherwise 
for their support. 

I have happily no manuscript. I shall at times refer to sev- 
eral documents which I shall, in their turn, ask leave to place 
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in the Recorp, either with or without my reading—the latter, 
so far as I can make it possible. 

There seems a sort of mania that possesses a portion of the 
majority, at least, to expend money. For some of the appro- 
priation bills I have voted. My associates on this side of the 
Chamber have also so voted. On those that relate to the Army 
and the Navy, the branches of the public defense, such as coast 
defenses, for necessary Army posts, and other matters of a like 
kind, there has been no party division. We have voted con- 
siderable increases, and a statement of them was inserted in the 
Recorp by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] a few 
days ago. That statement shows very large increases, not only 
for military and naval purposes, but for other purposes. 

The leader on the floor in the other House stated a week 
or two ago that the increase of appropriations because of our 
Mexican trouble equaled $125,000,000. There have been numer- 
ous increases for other purposes, civil in character. It will be 
a long time—probably it will be between the first of Septem- 
ber and the middle of September, at least—before Congress will 
adjourn, when we shall be able to tabulate finally the entire 
appropriations made by this session of Co When that 
shall have been done it will be found, to say the least, that we 
have been exceedingly liberal with every department and with 
every possible purpose for which public expenditures could be 
made. I shall not take so much time as to go into the details 
of these various measures or the shipping bill. I do wish, how- 
ever, to place in the Recorp my protest and express my views 
upon the tendency of which the shipping bill is but one evidence. 

Since the 7th day of April, 1918, a Democratic Congress and 
this administration have been continually engaged in enlarging 
the scope of governmental activity. We began with an authori- 
zation of a railroad in Alaska; we shall end for this session 
possibly on a large scale with the pending shipping bill. We 
began in Alaska with $35,000,000; we will end with the ship- 
ping bill with $50,000,000—both of them involving transporta- 
tion questions. Between these two poles of the beginning and 
the ending of this tendency lies a great mass of legislation and 
bills pending, some of them undisposed of, indicating the same 
general tendency, the same general disease. 

For my part, I have stated two or three times on the floor 
of the Senate, and I will restate, that I never would vote for 
any undertaking by any governmental authority, local or na- 
tional, in which private enterprise could as well or better perform 
the same service or produce for the public use the same com- 
modity. I have yet the same views. If private undertakings 
can perform the service just as well, let them do so; do not 
enlarge the Government activities. If you do, you will produce 
the same commodity or render the same service at a greatly 
increased cost. 

I do not know of a municipality to-day, of which I have a 
detailed knowledge, whether it be a large one or down to the 
smallest one, that has complete municipal organization in the 
country, in which from 25 to 834 per cent could not be saved 
in the actual operation of the municipality if the same under- 
takings were conducted by private enterprise. There is neces- 
sarily waste in every public undertaking. It arises from various 
causes. One is that government, local or otherwise, never takes 
into consideration the human element that always inheres in 
every governmental operation. I know that very many univer- 
sity professors sit down in the seclusion of their study and tell 
us on paper how something can be done; how well a public un- 
dertaking can plan, can execute, and deliver the commodity or 
perform the service. I never knew one of them to succeed in 
actual operation. I never knew an estimate to be made on a 
public undertaking that was correctly made at the time the first 
appropriation was given by the legislative authority. 

When the Panama Canal was started it was estimated that 
from $225,000,000 to $250,000,000 would complete it. We had 
up to the 30th day of June, 1916, expended more than $407,- 
000,000 on that canal and it is not yet completed. There is, it 
is true, an accident here and there to be considered, which was 
not foreseen by the engineers who prepared the plans, but, like 
all other concerns of that kind, we must figure for a reasonable 
amount of unascertained cost. Nothing can be charged, of 
course, to these numerous slides which have occurred; but the 
estimates themselves, taking all of them from the first blue 
print that was made and the first bill introduced looking to that 
end, showed a very gross disproportion between the estimated 
cost and the actual cost up to the 30th day of last June. 

This always happens. It happens in every city und 
New York City’s current expenses annually, her public indebt- 
edness, the current expenses of the city of Chicago, the current 
expenses of every other city of which I have any knowledge or 
any acquaintance with their financial affairs shows always, be- 
cause of the human element in a republican form of government, 


a loss that is inevitable and which is to be charged always to 
a ee ental undertaking. 
ready in this Chamber to vote for a subsidy flat and to 
bei 8 I do not care to disguise it by the name of a 
contract or a subvention or an aid or a fishery bounty, or 
55 I am willing to call it a flat sub- 
sidy, and be done with it, long before I shall ever vote for the 
building, leasing, or operation of merchant shipping by the Gov- 
ernment. I know that for many years, reaching back to the 
Civil War, the majority party has been against subsidies or aids 
to the merchant shipping of this country. To that objection I 
have no criticism to make except as a matter of principle. There 
is, however, at this time a departure from the essential op- 
erative part of the principle itself by the majority party in this 
Chamber and in the other House. 

What is the difference between creating a shipping board, 
with $50,000,000 capital, of which the Government shall own a 
majority of the shares, as provided in the bill—shall own of the 
$50,000,000 of stock at least a majority of the shares—and that 
the rest shall be open to private subscription, and selling it at 
last, and a subsidy? Who wants it? Who that knows anything 
of extensive business operations wants to embark his money in 
minority holdings in a Government corporation to end after 
five years? However successful it may be, whatever dividends 
may be paid, whatever business may be acquired, at the end of 
the five years the ownership ceases. The shipping board, by the 
process described in the bill, proceeds at the end of that time to 
sell all of their property engaged in the shipping business that 
the Government is operating or to dispose of the reversionary 
interest on leases or charters, if that has been the method of 
embarking in the business. So, after it has been made success- 
ful, it is to be sold. If it fails it is to be sold. Whatever hap- 
pens, under the provisions of this bill the undertaking is to be 
abandoned. 

I believe that this is not done inadvertently. In the shipping 
bill, which was last session pending here, and which was de- 
feated confessedly, so far as I am concerned, by a flilibuster in 
the spring of 1915, the same provision was found of the limita- 
tion upon the time the Government was to engage in this under- 
taking. It seems just as soon, Mr. President, as you have 
started in this enterprise to get far enough along to spend 
money, to make contracts, to oblige the Government to pay by 
binding obligations made by the head of some department, so 
that the whole $50,000,000 has either been expended or obliga- 
tions created for that expenditure—as soon as that has been 
done, the Government abandons the undertaking. 

That may be good business. I do not so believe. It will be 
good private business for somebody who buys it in five years, 
if there is anything in the undertaking at all. When at public 
auction or private sale, under negotiations provided in the 
pending bill and by broad discretionary powers invested in the 
executive department, a disposition has been made of the ship- 
ping property, then, I presume, somebody must buy it. Who 
will buy it? I do not know, neither does the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill, nor does the majority party; 
neither does the Chief Executive. 

After a business has been developed, after ships have been 
bought, operated, or leased, after a freight business has been 
acquired and a passenger business has been developed by the 
same processes that any other business requires, then, I pre- 
sume, whoever buys this going business will get the benefit of 
what the Government has lost. 

What is the difference between subsidizing the steamship 
companies, whether it is the International Mercantile Marine or 
any other concern doing business at our ports—what is the 
difference between subsidizing them now, with all other con- 
cerns that are able to carry mail or freight or passengers, and 
calling it a subsidy direct, and postponing the operation for 
five years and turning it over to private hands, at last, with all 
the incidental benefits that belong to the effort of the Govern- 
ment agent and the expenditure of Government funds? 

That is the question I should like to have answered, either in 
this Chamber or elsewhere, between now and next November: 
What the difference is between the present shipping bill in its 
ultimate effect—and that is the way to measure a thing—and 
a subsidy paid outright and called a subsidy, honestly and with- 
out pretense, without mere circumlocution or resounding planks 
in evasive and never-to-be-kept platforms? 

Think about what we have been doing. Here was a Federal 
reserve bank law that came along in due season. The Federal 
reserve bank was heralded far and wide as a great banking and 
fiscal reform. It is now claimed to be a great creative remedial 
measure; but if the present law be taken and laid alongside of 
the report of the National Monetary Commission, and if the evi- 
dence before that commission be read, it will be found that every 
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solitary permanent good feature of the Federal reserve act is 
embodied in the report of the Monetary Commission. If there 
are any errcrs in the operation, any basie mistakes in the law, 
it will be found that they have been added, but were not present 
in the commission's report. : 

I know it is claimed that that is not a Government undertak- 
ing, that it.is a mere provision to take care of the reserves of 
banks; that it did what any wise party in authority would have 
done without regard to the political complexion of the party 
then in power. Very well; I do not object to such part of it as 
provides for the care of the reserves. The part particularly 
which I wish to note in connection with the shipping bill is the 
fact that it is not a reserve bank; it is a private pursuit. vested, 
in one of the powers given them, to go out and engage in the 
banking business. 

The Federal reserve law creating the banks, not only extorted 
from the banks themselves organized under the national banking 
act, capital to furnish the 12 regional reserve banks enough to 
do business on, but, in addition to that; it commandeered the re- 
serve of every bank in the country that was obliged by a com- 
pulsory act to enter it. After the capital stock had been sub- 
seribed in this compulsory manner under an act of Congress, the 
power was found to belong to the Federal reserve banks to go 
out on the market, and engage in a private banking business, 

It is found in that portion of the Federal reserve act which 
authorizes the Federal reserve banks to buy bills of exchange or 
acceptances: There is the open gate for the Federal reserve 
banks to engage to an unlimited degree in private banking, se 
that the banks which were compelled to enter the system fur- 
nish the capital only to create competitors, to take away their 
own business. That is one tendency of the majority toward 
interfering with private pursuits; that is one of the same kind 
with the shipping bill. 

Akin to this, but not in point of time, came the rural-credits 
bill, providing for the organization of land banks. It is pretty 
well understood that there are only certain sections of the coun- 
try which will avail themselves of the privileges of the rural- 
credits act. No one believes that in any part of the country 
where farm land is now of any settled value a solitary farmer's 
association will be created for the purpose through the agency 
of the district bank of effecting loans. 

In all the great Northwest, of which the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Srertmve] spoke, all of the northern Mississippi 
Valley country, everything tributary to the great Father of 
Waters—in that country, and especially in the States where 
land has a fixed value, where it does not fluctuate largely from. 
year to year, where it is not doubtful security, there is nobody 
asking for a rural-credits scheme. Money already loans at 5 
per cent. You can borrow for 10 years if you want to do so, or 
longer, with the option of paying what you make out of the farm 
at given intervals, semiannually or even less if you like. 

The great insurance companies of New York City and else- 
where have loaned millions of dollars in the Northwest on farm 
lands. Their terms are favorable, the. values are known, and 
no losses have occurred. So when we analyze the rural-credits 
legislation, in its practical application, it is found that it only 
applies to certain portions of our country. What will be the 
natural result? It will come back to this eternal question of 
the Government engaging, through the power of taxation and 
taking money out of the Public Treasury, in what is essentially 
a private pursuit. 

Anybody can organize, if he secures a sufficient number to 
associate themselves with him, or cause to be organized, a dis- 
trict rural-credits. bank. If the private subcribers do not take 
the stock, the Government can subscribe for the shares. 

The Government having subscribed for the shares, where will 
it get the: money to pay? The Government has no funds; the 
Government is always a chronic bankrupt; the Government has: 
no assets of any kind except the inexhaustible resources of the 
taxpayers. 

So it means that when the Government is to subscribe, in the 
event that private subscription does not provide for taking the- 
shares, it comes out of the Treasury. That is exercising the 
power of taxation for the purpose of loaning money to private 
borrowers. That is where it ends, and that is where it links 
itself up with a part of the pernicious and inexcusable: policy 
announced in the shipping bill. It is the underlying disease of 
which the shipping bill is merely a manifestation, 

The nitrate plant was provided for in due season. It was a 
part of the preparedness measures.. Well, we had just as well 
start an overall factory; we had just as well start a factory 
for undershirts, for shoes, for toothbrushes, or for dental sup- 
plies, because they are all needed by the soldiery. 

Armor plate came along in the same way. Eleven million: 


dollars were appropriated for an armor-plate factory and |. 


$20,000,000 for a nitrate plant. All of these expenditures, 
of course, require appropriations from the Treasury. They 
are of the same kind as the shipping bill, the Alaska rail- 


way legislation, and every other scheme that embarks the Gov- 


ernment in the ownership and operation of what is essentially 
a private pursuit. 

In a general way this is one objection I have to the shipping 
bill, that it seeks to embark the Government in what is essen- 
tially a private undertaking. What are the reasons given for 
it? I have heard them here. I have heard them as I heard 
them in 1915, when the shipping bill was up for passage, and 
I have heard them since that time. I think the Senator from 
South Dakota is correct when he says that public opinion ap- 
proved the defeat of the shipping bill. I do not believe there 
is a Senator now in the Chamber, or who would be entitled to be 
in the Chamber if he were present, who ever lost a vote because 
of his attitude in opposition to the shipping bill at the last 
session of Con 

Well, it is said that freight rates especially have been very 
high. Is there anything else high? I come from a part of the 
country where there is a great wheat market. I have been 
noticing a considerable change in the prices of wheat and flour, 
Let us see about that, Mr. President. 

“Chicago market, July 12, 1916”—— 

That was before the crop reports came out; that was before 
in certain places the rust and the drouth and the flies and a 
gmon many other troublesome things had made short the wheat 
yield. 

The Chicago market on barreled flour July 12, 1916, showed 
that the price ran from $4.95 to $5.10 per barrel for flour made 
out of spring wheat. The soft winter wheat patent flour ran 
from $4.90 to $5.10. The straight wheat ran from $4.50 to $4.80, 
The clear ran from $4 to $4.30. The hard winter wheat flour, 
patent, $4.70 to $5; straight, $4.45 to $4.65; and clear, from 
$4 to $4.25. 

I quote from the Chicago market August 11, 1910, just a 
month later, counting one day and excluding the other. Here 
are the cash transactions in the same pit, the same surroundings, 
the same men, the same brokers, around the flour and the grain 
pit down at the foot of La Salle Street. 

Spring wheat in wood—that is, a wooden barrel—$8.10. 

Hard spring wheat, patent, in jute bags, $6.60 to $6.80. 

Straight, in exporters” bags, $6.60, and from $5.70 to $5.90. 

Seconds, $3.95 to $4.10. 

In jute, hard winter wheat flour, $6.25, and from $5.95 to $5.70. 

The dark rye flour—I did not have the quotation for July, 
but it is proportionately about. the same per cent—ran from 
$5.35 to $5.65. 

Now, these are all breadstuffs. Gold Medal flour on the same 
day in the city of Washington was $9.35 a barrel. If taken in 
five-barrel lots from the jobber in. Washington, with 10 days 
for payment, you got a $9 rate, net. 

I only read this series of quotations to show that a mere rise 
in prices is not dependent upon conspiracies at home, upon sedi- 
tion among business men, or upon attempts to rob anybody. 
These things follow the ebb and flow of the demand on the 
market and of the supply that is accessible. The immutable 
laws of markets exceed the power even of a congressional in- 
vestigating committee. You may investigate until your breath 
fails; you may legislate, and the puny fiats of legislation will 
never change the laws of trade that are as unceasing and 
changeless as the tides that follow salt water around the world. 
Still, here we have as one argument, Mr. President, the state- 
ment that we must go into the Government shipping business 
because freight rates have advanced. 

Why, why not go to raising wheat and manufacturing flour? 
Why not take part of the public domain, transport the future 
Coxey’s armies that are always incident, in times of peace, to. 
a Democratic administration, out on the Government domain 
and go to raising wheat, so that the suffering peor may have 
cheap bread? Why not start a mill? Why these alleged great 
monopolies at Minneapolis, the great milling companies? Why 
the large milling companies in Kansas City and St. Louis and 
at Alton, III., and elsewhere on the Mississippi River? Why not 
enter into competition with them because flour is quoted at from 
$6.10 to $9.35 a barrel on the 12th day of August, and the 11th 
day of July preceding it was quoted at from $5 to $6.90? Some- 
body, I suppose, is stealing. 

Why does not the Government start a mill? Why does it not 
start a bakeshop? Because I know from certain press dis- 
patches, if they are to be credited, that the bakers have been 
taking a few ounces out of the loaf of bread. They either had to 
do that or raise the price.. The people have grown accustomed 
to a 5-cent loaf, and they thought it better to subtract an ounce 
or two from the loaf and still let the price stand. It would be 
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just as sensible in the one case to argue from a given condition to 
a necessary remedy as it would in the other. 

Here is another manifestation of the general disease; and I 
apprehend that this gentleman would not have made this state- 
ment and submitted to the interview unless his mother wit in- 
formed him of the general tendency of this administration. It 
would be regarded as in line with other things. It would popu- 
larize him with his chief. From St. Louis, Mo., under the date 
line of July 16, 1916, is a press report interviewing Mr. J. J. 
Keegan. Whois Mr. Keegan? He is known to fame as a labor 
commissioner of the United States Department of Labor. I 
suppose, being done in the name of an alleged labor leader, 
whatever is said, however insane, however frantic, however 
insufferably and sublimely idiotic, is sanctified thereby, and no 
one shall criticize it. I shall, however, proceed to do so, eyen if 
Mr. Keegan should be offended. Like Mr. Gompers, he seeks to 
issue edicts and have them obeyed by everybody everywhere. 

No more insufferable control or tyranny ever cursed a country 
than these parasitical men who exploit labor and live off the 
sweat of somebody else’s brow. Mr. Gompers is a public nui- 
sance. Mr. Keegan is a Socialist, or in all probability what 
might be denominated an economic crank; and they are the 
ones who find lodgment in high places and are in high favor in 
this administration, from Redfield clear down to Mr. Keegan, 
or clear up, I do not know which it is. 

I wish to say, before I leave that subject—I will make a 
finish of it while I am at it—that a year or two ago Mr. Gom- 
pers started to criticize a number of gentlemen in public life who 
refused in this Chamber to vote to exclude unions from prosecu- 
tion like anybody else under a certain $300,000 appropriation 
devoted to the Department of Justice for the purpose of prose- 
cuting those who violated the antitrust law. 

I will say now what I said publicly in 1914 about Mr. Gompers. 
Before Mr. Gompers criticizes any one in public life I ask him 
to remember that in the conspiracy leading to the indictment of 
the dynamiters at Indianapolis, Ind., before they were tried, be- 
fore the instrumentalities provided by the Department of Jus- 
tice had resulted in a public hearing where justice might be 
administered, Mr. Gompers set up a tribunal of his own and tried 
them and had them acquitted. He prostituted the cause of labor 
to the point of using the funds of the laboring men of this coun- 
try to defend these criminals who had without cause, wantonly, 
in cold blood, sent to their death 19 men and women in the city 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

After he had tried them and found them innocent, almost be- 
fore the ink was dry upon his statement of their innocence, the 
McNamaras pleaded guilty, and are now engaged in penal pur- 
suits at the behest of an indulgent State where they are re- 
moved from the scene of their murderous activities. 

Mr. Gompers has never apologized to the law-abiding men of 
the country, but here and now I say the most fortunate thing 
that has ever happened to Mr. Gompers is that he escaped in- 
dictment himself upon a similar charge in the same conspiracy. 

I am not talking now as a party man, but an American. 
I know something of it from beginning to end. One of my 
neighbors was convicted in connection with the same conspiracy. 
He served out his time like a man, and he is abroad now mak- 
ing a living for his family. He was convicted because he wrote 
certain letters. He said he did not know what they meant. 
It might be he did not. He merely did what a superior ordered. 
The employer or owner was asked by the leaders to unionize a 
shop, or a series of shops, and he did not do it, and so the 
dynamiting followed and a jury found my neighbor guilty with 
the others. 

It is high time some one said a few wholesome things of 
Mr. Gompers. It will serve to arrest a vicious tendency to let 
him run riot in the methods of intimidation and coercion he has 
habitually employed against men of both parties for several 
years. 

Gird up your loins, Mr. Gompers, and answer me like a man. 
I will teach him a few degrees of active, practical civic de- 
cency in my country that he does not know of if he will only 
come out and give the people a chance. 

Here is one of this distinguished gentleman’s disciples : 

Sr. LOUIS, July 16. 

Immediate seizure of every railroad in the United States by the Fed- 
eral Government, with Government ownership as a certain result, 
wes predicted to-night in an interview 3 . Keegan, commissioner 
of the United States Department of r, should the threatened 
strike of the four great railroad brotherhoods become a reality. 

Keegan would not Bey. that plans have been formulated for such 


governmental action, but declared that, according to his information 
and belief, the step will be inevitable. 


REFERS TO RESOLUTION. 
He referred to the resolution introduced in Con Saturday by 


Senator NewLanps, author! the appointment of a commission to 
study ue general question of vernment ownership and operation of 


a the valuation of the railroads of the United 
States, declared the Government, as a result, is better prepared than 
ever before to assume the responsibility of ownership. 


SAYS VOTE WILL CARRY, 3 

“ From the best information I have,” declared the labor commissioner, 
“I am confident the great rank and file of the four brotherhoods will 
vote for a strike. I am led to believe more than 99 per cent of the 
members of the four t organizations will vote for a walk out.’ 

“I do not believe, however, a strike is probable. I can not reconcile 
such a development under existing conditions, I can not conceive that 
ether railroad management or brotherhood officials will permit the 

That is only introductory. 

GOVERNMENT WILL ACT. 


“ But if the break should come and 450,000 trainmen were called out, 
paralyzing the transportation facilities of the country, and even threat- 
a ee people with starvation, the Federal Government will act 
wit 24 hours. Once these roads pass into the control of the 
United States, they never will be returned to private ownership.” 

There you are, and that is what is going to happen. We will 
have all the steamships for freight and passenger service. We 
have in Alaska a railroad to begin with; we have one across the 
Isthmus of Panama as a starter. We will acquire, as soon as 
this strike reaches the point indicated by this gentleman, the 
control of the railroads because of the cessation of their opera- 
tions. Then, having assumed control in order to tide over the 
period of the strike, the Government is to retair them and oper- 
ate them permanently. 

That is leading on toward that beatific period described by 
some of my friends on a soap box—very often out on the curb- 
stone. I do not know just how much room there is between Mr. 
Gompers and these gentlemen. 

Mr. Gompers is now supporting the Democratic ticket and I 
am perfectly satisfied to have him do so. He is welcome, and 
the party is welcome to his support. I do not know what his 
original politics was, if he ever had any. I think he follows 
about the same characteristics as the McNamara brothers do, and 
preys upon all in turn, playing no favorites at any time where 
benefits can be acquired. 

So there is another of the blessed periods that will soon 
arrive. I apprehend, as he is connected with the Department 
of Labor, that Mr. Keegan does not anticipate any violent repri- 
mands from his chief. The whole of the administration, from 
end to end, is permeated from head to foot with just such per- 
nicious doctrines and beliefs as I have indicated. The purpose 
of the majority of the members of the Cabinet, of the respon- 
sible leaders in the House, and of many of the responsible lead- 
ers in this Chamber has been to hurry the Government toward 
the goal of indiscriminate ownership and operation of private 
pursuits of every character. 

Why, here is Brother Redfield, of the Cabinet. Brother Red- 
field is now saying that we must have a duty on dyestuffs. 
Well, that is the first time I have ever agreed with him. 

I do not know whether it will be a permanent agreement or 
whether he will change his mind overnight. He reserves that 
right, as all statesmen do. He referred, in an address deliv- 
ered about a year ago, to why a duty on dyestuffs was desir- 
able, and it indicates how extremely sensitive he has grown. 
He would not call it a protective duty, but he said a duty 
on dyestuffs was justifiable because we would protect an in- 
cipient industry. “Incipient!” He would not use the term 
“infant industry,” but “incipient industry.” 

Now, I understand by hobnobbing with the medical fraternity 
that the word “incipient” applies to diseases like measles, 
smallpox, typhoid fever, etc., and when you get it you trace 
it first in its incipient stages—a kind of a scourge to mankind. 
So an industry is to be described as an incipient industry 
because it is more or less a scourge, and it is to be avoided 
and evaded as a public nuisance whenever and wherever found. 

The last time I remember this affable gentleman being out 
in my country was when the Eastland turned over in the Chi- 
cago River. He came out posthaste. He held an informal 
investigation. He assumed jurisdiction because it was a vessel 
that might engage in interstate commerce. He ousted the 
coroner of Cook County, Mr. Hoffman, and said that this was 
a matter for the Government to handle. Mr. Hoffman very 
kindly withdrew his ministrations upon the thousand or more 
dead who were in the buildings adjacent to the scene of the 


disaster. 

Mr. Redfield pursued his investigation with great industry 
for at least eight hours, to inquire how more than a thousand 
people came to their unwarranted death. 

He returned a verdict—not a coroner’s verdict but a verdict 
of the Secretary of Commerce. His verdict was that every- 
body was competent; that the inspectors and everybody who 
ought to have prevented it were vigilant; that no negligence 
had been shown; that it was an unavoidable accident, a merci- 
full dispensation of Providence that a thousand people had been 
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drowned in a vessel over which he claimed and Was allowed 
to have exclusive jurisdiction. He became for the time being 
the crown prince of jesters and the colossal governmental joke 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Redfield is now engaged in giving advice to the business 
men of this country, those who have followed their business 
all their lives, in every occupation. Mr. Redfield is telling 
them how to run their business. This is an instance of what 
the Government can do when it engages in private business. 

. Why, it can not even regulate a fellow that is running a busi- 
ness successfully. It can not make him behave himself; and 
the Lord knows, if it can not do that, and it undertakes to run 
the business itself, how much the bigger fool will it make of 
itself through its governmental departments! And still we 
want to take up something else, something new, more govern- 
mental undertakings, shipping bills and the like. 

Where will we build the ships? That is what the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. SrteERLING] inquired. That is what 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gattrxcer] intimated. 
Where will we find the facilities for building the ships? 

Why, here is the report made by Capt. Bertholf, commandant 
of the Coast Guard. It is found on page 275 of the hearings of 
the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
Here is what he says about it: 


t of Commerce publishes each month in their Co: 
rts a résumé of the ship 
Ae ee ee ee ee 


monthly. The statement for May was issued only a few da 3 
therefore e been entirely analyzed, but up to the Ist of May. 
we = 

and me one hundred and twenty-nine thousand and fourteen 


; of this 79,600 tons are for foreign ownership 
and 1,049,414 for American ownership. 
“ Of the forei; 


‘or American ownership, 610,782 
fuel oll, bulk ore, colliers, molasses 
ing 438,632 tons, 8285 ve for the coasting and „ 
144,617 for the foreign trade, and 65,738 doubtful.” 

Being on the stocks, probably it is not yet definitely decided 
in what branch of the eceun carriage or water-carrying service 
they shall engage. 
refer, before leaving this idea, to the report of the 
Commissioner of Navigation, dated at this Capital October 2, 
1915, which is the latest published official report. 


In this report of the Commissioner of Navigation I find the 
following: 

On June 30, 1915, the merchant marine of the United States, includ- 

all kinds of docamented shipping, comprised 26,701 vessels of 
„ 1914, it comprised 26,943 vessels 

bsolute increase in tonnage, 460,741 
gross tons, has never been equaled in our history. : 

That was a period running from the 30th day of June, 1914, 
to the 30th day of June, 1915. The German armies crossed the 
Belgian frontier on the 3d day of August, 1914, for offensive and 
invading purposes; so the war, as it might affect a world-wide 
commerce and the tonnage of the world, may fairly be said to 
date from the 3d day of August, 1914. In the year, or less thana 
year, accounted for by the Commissioner of Navigation, nearly 
half a million increase in the gross tonnage of the shipping of 
the United States occurred. 


In 1854 the Increase was 395,892 tons. 


This was a period when the shipping of this country had de- 
veloped to a remarkable degree. 

The discriminatory rates advocated by the Senator from 
-Washington were in force at that time. Whether the like pro- 
vision would cause a like development now or not probably can 
not be mathematically demonstrated. It would require, as has 
been intimated by the Senator from Washington and others, 
an abrogation or a modification at least of many treaties in 
order that we might make effective some preferential rate, either 
by reducing the rate of the regular schedule of import rates or 
by raising the regular rate 5 or 10 per cent above in order to 
faver the merehandise imported in vessels carrying our colors. 

At any rate, I have referred to the tonnage of 1854 and the 
ecommerce ef that year. 

In 1855, 409,099 tons and in 1908 it was 426,651 tons. In 
tonnage and value the merchant shipping under the American 
flag is surpassed only by that under the British flag, and in ton- 
nage it equals that under any other two foreign flags combined, 
except the British. Statements of the merchant tonnage of 
foreign nations are printed In Appendix F. Statistical Tables 
10 and 17 show the progress of American shipping. 


American shipping registered for the foreign trade, included 
in the figures above, numbered on June 30, 1915, 2,794 vessels 
of 1,871,543 gross tons, an increase during the year of 389 
vessels and 795,391 gross tons. This increase is three times as 
great as the increase in registered tonnage during any previous 
year in our history. 

Our tonnage enrolled and licensed for the coasting or domes- 
tic trade on June 30, 1915, numbered 23,907 vessels of 6,517,886 
gross tons, a decrease of 631 vessels and 334,650 gross tons 
since June 30, 1914. The decrease is greater, in fact, than in 
any other year in our history, though greater apparent de- 
creases were recorded during the years 1865-66, and 1875-76. 
At the close of the Civil War collectors of customs through- 
out the country revised their records, and vessels lost during 
the war, but carried through the war in the statistical returns, 
were removed from those returns. In 1873-74 Congress ex- 
empted from customhouse documents a large amount of tonnage 
employed on canals and harbors and, thereafter, of course, 
this tonnage was not included in statistical returns though it, 
continued in its customary employment. Last year upward of 
200,000 tons of our shipping, formerly in domestic trade, se- 
cured employment in foreign trade. 

The changes in our merchant shipping within the 12 months 
have no parallel in extent in our maritime history. The nearest 
approach is furnished by the fiscal years 1863 and 1864, when 
the Confederate cruisers were in operation and 523,064 tons of 
American shipping were sold to foreigners. During the past 
year under the ship-registry act of August 18, 1914, a total of 
148 vessels ef 523,361 gross tons were transferred from foreign 
flags to the American flag and register. These transfers, how- 
ever, unlike those of 1863-64, in very few cases involved a 
change in the actual beneficiary ownership, but a change in 
the ownership of record, possible only through the passage of 
the act of August 18, 1914, which enabled American owners to 
secure American and the use of their own flag for 
ships built in foreign countries. The transfer of very few of 
these ships, accordingly, involved an increase in the investment 
of American capital in maritime ventures. They represent in 
all an investment of $33,392,756.58, but Americans had invested 
nine-tenths of this capital in these ships long before the out- 
break of the European war. At prices current during the year 
these ships, if purchased, would have cost more than the 
amount just stated. > 

Until the passage of the act of August 18, 1914, it was not 
possible for such owners generally to give to their ships their 
true national character. It may be that had full opportunity 
been afforded earlier, it would not have been seized. That 
question is somewhat academic, as in any event the door was 
closed against them. The more pertinent question is whether 
the national advantage gained during the past year is to be re- 
tained by legislation giving freer scope in maritime ventures to 
American citizens of enterprise and capital, who in a few 
months have given to the American merchant flag on the sea a 
rank and importance second only to the British. In the bitter- 
ness of feeling that followed immediately upon the close of the 
Civil War the opportunity to recover a lost position was thrown 
away when Congress by the act of February 10, 1866 (sec., 
4135, R. S.), specifically forbade the return to American registry 
of ships which had been sold to foreigners “during the ex- 
istence of the rebellion.” 

The European war has created an opportunity for the devel- 
opment of the American merchant marine in foreign trade 
which this generation, at least, is not likely to see repeated. 
The most efficient instrumentalities for the prosecution of that 
trade are ocean steamers of 3,000 gross tons and upward. Such 
ships are economical by comparison with smaller vessels, and 
it is by means of larger steamers that the great volume of our 
bulk exports must be carried abroad. An idea of the progress 
which has been made under the ship-registry act of August, 
1914, toward an American merchant marine able to compete 
with foreign shipping can be formed more readily, perhaps, 
from a glance at the number of such ocean steamers under 
different flags than from a study of the totals of gross tonnage. 

The following table, compiled from Lloyd's Register for June 
30, 1915—the only trustworthy authority for so recent a date 
shows the number of ocean steamers over 3,000 gross tons, 
roughly divided as to size, under the various flags named, 
German steamers, of course, having no share in the carrying 
trade: 

This remarkable increase in the year 1914 and 1915 indicates 
that there is a tremendous activity in every private shipyard in 
this country. I do not know of the manager or the responsible 
head of a single shipyard in the country from San Francisco to 
Baltimore who would not tell you that his yard has contracted 
up to its full capacity, that they could take no more with any 
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reasonable expectation of completing it before the European war 
closed. t 

Now, what is the emergency? The European war. How long 
will it last? Nobody but the Infinite in His wisdom can tell. 
He may know the course of mankind in peace and war; we 
do not. It is pure speculation. But basing our views upon 
exhaustion, upon what Grant termed the process of attrition, the 
destruction of men, and the full limit of governmental credit, 
the war might run for two years. That would carry it to 1918. 
The puny efforts made by the Government, by $50,000,000, 
through a shipping board in the two years, would accomplish 
no more than, as I have already indicated, the expenditure or 
contracting to expend the $50,000,000 to be provided by the 
Publie Treasury. 

Mr. President, we are about to engage in another experiment. 
This is purely of a governmental character, but nevertheless it 
will require the expenditure of public funds. In a few days 
we will be engaged in the delectable occupation of trying to 
find money to pay the appropriation fiddler. In the due course 
‘of human events the chairman of the Committee on Finance will 
report out a revenue bill. The science of government, an English 
statesman said at one time, was how to pluck the most feathers 
out of the goose with the least squawking. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I should like to ask my friend the Senator 
from Illinois if he has any definite information as to when that 
bill is to come before this body. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I regret to say, much as I should 
like to give the Senator more definite information, I am wholly 
unable to do so. It belongs to that category of future nebulous 
and undefined events that even the wisest man on this side 
of the Chamber, I think, would not be able to answer satis- 
factorily. It slumbers in the recesses of the majority side of 
the committee. It is in process, if I might use a medical phrase, 
of gestation, and what it will be when it comes out even that 
side do not know yet, much less we poor worms who creep 
about on this side. 

But we are about to engage in a further expenditure of money. 
We will be required when that bill does come out to levy taxes 
in various ways, direct and indirect, to raise something like 
$1,650,000,000 or $1,700,000,000. I am approximating it at 
$1,650,000,000, and I am fairly within the limits when I do so. 

A part of it is the trifling sum of $25,000,000 to cover the Dan- 
ish West Indies. That will come in as a part of this $50,000,000 
for the shipping bill, and it must be considered along with the 
rest of it, because we have to raise the money somehow. 

I figure on the population of St. Croix, St. Johns, and St. 
Thomas, according to the latest estimates of the population I 
can get. I quote from a very distinguished authority from 1896 
down to 1908, excluding a distressing hiatus in 1904 when he 
Was not so much in the public gaze. 

You remember the issue, Mr. President [Mr. Lewis in the 
chair], when you and I on opposite sides of this controversy 
burned up the prairie grass in our State. It was said that by 
the treaty of Paris, ratified in April following 1899, we had 
bought a great number of human beings by the head for 
$20,000,000 when we acquired the Philippine Islands. 

Now, we are getting a bargain, Mr. President, in what we 
are doing to-day, if we follow out the dictates of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations and ratify this treaty, 
because we will get n mixed job lot at $750 a head—black, white, 
yellow, of all sexes, sages, and previous conditions of servitude— 
because up to 1848 they had slavery in the islands, and the 
sugar plantations have gone down since they can not get cheap 
labor any more. Now, it is not quite so valuable property. 
Although in 1867 we had an offer of all three of them for 
$7,500,000, we did not buy at that time. In 1902 we had an 
offer of two of them for $5,000,060. We did not buy. Now, we 
have an offer of all three of them at $25,000,000, and notwith- 
standing the issues that have been raised in years past we are 
to buy this motley outfit, good, bad, and indifferent, as that 
might be, with all the population, for the sum named. 

One of the islands, St. Thomas, is 18 miles east and west 
and 3 miles north and south. It looks like a diagonal German 
sausage in the Caribbean Sea. Its area is 83 square miles, not 
quite as large as a township out in the corn belt. It contains 
21,920 acres, and its population in 1901 was 11,012 people. In 
1880 it was 14,389. It has been decreasing in population. 
From our viewpoint it may be the-fewer population the better, 
if it is a habitable place for anybody. The last time there was 
any accurate return made of the population one-sixth of it was 
white and the other was of indefinite quality; some of them 
were a blend, as the coffee men say. - 

St. Croix is 40 miles east from St. Thomas 23 miles long, 
nud 6 miles wide, with an area of 51,168 acres. Its population 
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et 1880 was 18,567. In 1901 it was 18,430. It has fallen 
off now. 

St. Johns in 1835 had a population of 2,475, and in 1901 it 
had a population of 925. Its area is 35 square miles. It has 
resent acres, and there is a total of 94,688 acres in the three 

an 

I shall vote to ratify this treaty, if the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will ever bring it out in executive 
session. I will vote, in addition, to consider it in the open session 
of the Senate. If we are going to spend $25,000,000, there will 
be a large part of that drawn from the citizens of the State of 
New York, the citizens of the State of Massachusetts and the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the States of Illinois and Indiana, 
Iowa, and Missouri. Four of the States alone will pay nearly 
$76,000,000 of the income tax alone, and they will pay more 
money of the $25,000,000 out of that item alone than all the 
rest of the 44 States of the Union put together. 

So it is well enough for us to think about it a little, 

I tell you what I am in favor of. I am in favor of taking the 
$25,000,000 that William Jennings Bryan said that we would 
pay to Colombia to soothe her lacerated feelings in matters 
growing out of the Panama Canal—I am in favor of taking that 
$25,000,000 away from that proposed expenditure and taking the 
Danish Islands named here and use them as a naval base, fortify 
them in order to protect our entrance to the Panama Canal and 
the Panama Canal itself. I am somewhat in favor of getting 
all the islands in the Caribbean Basin that we can without con- 
quest. If it can be done by diplomacy, by negotiation, by pur- 
chase, I am in favor of taking them. 

We are already down in Haiti. We have something to do 
with Santo Domingo. We have a Government receivership in 
both places—in one at least now. There is no trouble about it. 

That reminds me, when I come to think about it, that one of 
these, Santo Domingo, is the place where Walter W. Vick is 
the receiver general of the customs of that bankrupt Government 
that we are administering, setting apart a portion of the public 
revenue to pay matured principal and interest on the public 
debt issued by it at various times in its emergency, with the 
rest of it devoted to the administration of its domestic affairs. 

I remember about a year or more ago, when we were consid- 
ering the shipping bill, of some ill-advised remarks that made 
it proper for me at that time to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this letter, and I now repeat the offense. It is dated 
August 20, 1913. It shows just how the plank in the platform 
of 1912 adverted to the abounding affection with which the party 
at Baltimore loved the civil-service law. Well, we must make 
some allowance in the exuberance of imagination, in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, for these things. But while the senior 
Senator from Missouri said at one time that the voice of that 
convention, where my name was feebly mentioned, still lingered 
in my ears, I wish to say to the Senator that I was nearer 
being the nominee of my party than he will ever be of his. I 
had more delegates in my State than good old Missouri will 
ever have, because we grow faster than you do, even counting 
St. Louis and Kansas City. So it is not uncomplimentary for 
me to say that I wish to explain to the Senator that, because of 
the mere accident of our local habitation, if nothing more, it 
will be so. 

I want to show how the party to which I have referred 
administer government and how fit they are, Mr. President, to 
run a shipping board and to start with $50,000,000 a rival Gov- 
ernment line to all quarters of the globe to compete with every 
civilized power, for that is what they are going to do. 

Ah, the one-time president of a university heading the great 
people’s party, where the people rule, will by mere edict of 
Congress say to all the shipping lines of the world, “ Peace; 
be still; get away off the seas; Uncle Sam is coming, and his 
name is Woodrow.” Every great maritime power will hie to 
their home ports and leave to us the salt sea as our own. 

Here is what they did in 1912, Mr. President. Let me get 
that platform plank into the Recorp, because it is first-class 
reading. Of course, it is largely fictitious, but then the most 
pleasing things for the amusement of the human mind are works 
of fiction. The great novelists of the world understand that. 
So from Cervantes, with his matchless Don Quixote; Balzac, 
with his portrayal of human nature and of French life; Dick- 
ens, all the way through, have instructed the world by fiction; 
and it may be that the purpose of writing such planks in the 
platform is either to amuse or to instruct—to amuse for a 
summer holiday or to instruct the public just how much the 
plank and promises in a platform may be relied on, 

That plank in the Democratic platform reads: 

The law pertaining to the civil service should repens and rightly 


enforced to the end that merit and ability the standard of ap- 
pointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 
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party ; and we favor a reorganization of the civil service, with adequate 
compensation commensurate with the class of work performed, for all 
officers and employees. 

I might spend a great deal of time, more or less usefully, in 
saying how that reorganization has proceeded; but that would 
consume probably more space in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD than 
I ought to impose upon the Government Printing Office. The re- 
organization, however, has proceeded apace, and with consid- 
erable rapidity. 

The fourth-class postmasters had been covered into the civil 
service by Executive orders in former years. I will not under- 
take to say why that was done; but it was done. It may be that 
it was a sort of a bomb-proof shelter in the event of misfortune 
overtaking the party then in power. That may have been the 
reason of the practical politicians. It may have been a genuine 
regard for the civil-service principle. I shall not undertake to 
analyze their motives, because that is often a more or less hope- 
less as well as impossible pursuit. Nevertheless it was done, 
Mr. President, It was done in pursuance of the law on the sub- 
ject vesting that power in the Executive. So those rs 
were all under the civil-service law when the calamity fell upon 
the then majority party in 1912. 


On the 7th of May, 1913, an Executive order was issued re- 
quiring all fourth-class postmasters to submit to civil-service 
examination in order to test their fitness to further remain in 
their places. Strange to say, we have not been able to get any 
of the records of those examinations. 

I will give you, Mr. President, in a single county in my own 
State, an instance. There I was, in an inadvertent moment, 
permitted to lift up the curtain of secrecy and view at one 
time how that examination was administered among the 
brethren who dwelt together in unity in the Democratic Party 
in Schuyler County, Ill. It so happened down in the Illinois 
River bottoms, at a small country village, that an abandoned 
and perverse Republican had for many years held the post 
office. Soon a demand was made for his civil-service examina- 
tion under the Executive order of May 7, 1913. They went in, 
all of them, with their hearts full of hope, including three 
Democrats who had been there ever since I fished in that 
country, more than 28 years ago. 8 
An examination was held. The occupant of the office, who 
knew everything in it from a bunch of waste paper in the 
basket clear through to the last ball of twine, utterly failed; 
he did not know anything about the office. The three Demo- 
crats all passed. One had a grade of 71; another a grade of 
85; and another a grade of 92. Of course, the man who had 
92 thought that his calling and election were sure; but he 
reckoned, not without hope, it is true, but falsely, in that he 
did not recognize the human element in politics of which I 
spoke a while ago in larger affairs. 

The man who made 71 was politically active in the township. 
In that particular county we have the New England form of 
township organization. He had in many hard-fought battles 
shed much perspiration for the cause represented by the Gov- 
ernment mule. [Laughter.] So his claims, he thought, ought 
to make up the lack of markings by the civil-service examina- 
tion; and it so happened that he did not reckon without ade- 
quate faith in the reward for those who are “faithful, even 
unto death” in the Democratic Party. He who had 85—the 
diligent servant who, in the absence of the master, had so 
improved his talents, Mr. President, that he made 85 in the 
markings—and another who had made 92, fell by the wayside, 
and the Democratic politician of the township prevailed. Civil 
service promises went glimmering. 

That is small, but it is only an indication of larger things. 
It gives us, to say the least of it, an inkling of why it is that the 
„great commoner —he who three times led the party now in 
the majority in great national campaigns, who sometimes lapses, 
as he did, for even Jove nods occasionally and the waiting 
world stops a while, so the “‘ great commoner” from Nebraska 
was appointed a member of the Cabinet. His chief had re- 
marked once how desirable if some one could find a way of 
knocking him into a cocked hat. The President found it. There 
is a difference between performing on a Chautauqua platform 
and performing in the office of Secretary of State; and herein 
lies the discomfiture very largely of my beloved friend; a most 
genial character, and you and I know, Mr. President [Mr. 
Lewis in the chair], how we like to sit next to him and touch 
elbows at the banquet table, when speech goes around and the 
applause of the multitude sounds into our welcoming ears; of 
them none is greater than he of Nebraska. So it was that he 
became identified with the Department of State; and thereby 
“hangs a tale”—of civil service. [Laughter.] 
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About that time it became necessary to investigate the island 
referred to in the West Indies. Mr. J. M. Sullivan was our 
diplomatie representative there. Some question had arisen be- 
tween a former Illinois man, Mr. Jarvis, whom probably you, 
Mr. President, might have known, who had gone down there 
from New York and engaged in the banking business, and some 
of his friends. One thing led to another, until the incoming ad- 
ministration had hardly warmed its seat until an investigation 
was ordered. 

Investigations have been going on ever since the time of the 
insidious lobby during the tariff legislation. We have investi- 
gated the bowels out of everything in this country. Everything 
that is successful has been investigated and has been put upon 
the grill. Only the unsuccessful have escaped. If there is any- 
thing successful anathematize it; if it has made a dollar, if it 
eyer declared a dividend, it must necessarily have been a thief, 
or it could not have done so. So, when these people were trying 
to develop a legitimate business down in the island, an investi- 
gation naturally was necessary. 

While that is not directly connected with the letter I am about 
to read, that led directly to the publication of the letter, owing to 
the consuming public interest that was aroused in the affairs of 
the island. The letter was addressed to Mr. Walter W. Vick, 
and was dated August 20, 1913. It is as follows: 

Now, that you have arrived and have acquainted yourself with the 


situation, can you let me know what positions you have at your dis- 
posal with which to reward deserving mocrats ? 


Now, that has the Jacksonian ring; that sounds familiar but 
none the less peculiar if you put it alongside of the square that 
measures the civil-service plank in the Democratic platform of 
1912, which reads: 

The law 8 to the civil service should be honestly and rightly 
enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
appointment and promotion rather service rendered to a political 

Compare that with the expression “deserving Democrats.” 
The letter to Mr. Vick continues: 

Whenever you desire a suggestion from me in rd a man for 
any place Sows there call poy 7% 9 

Certainly “call on me.” Even in your hour of extremity I 
will not fail you. If I may be allowed to interpolate a quo- 
tation— 

You have had enou rience ie! ties to know h valuabl 
workers are when the ater ppd re a = 

I commend that, Mr. President to my Democratic brethren 
at this time. Let no guilty Republican escape. Thrust him 
into outer darkness. It may be a little difficult for him now. 
Perhaps the wind can not be tempered to the shorn lamb, but 
so surely as the frosts of November shall come his reward will 
be apparent if he no longer is serving the Lord under the sus- 
picious circumstance of holding a position under a Democratic 
administration. Put him out in order that he may go forth and 
do his full duty and that some deserving Democrat may fill the 
vacancy. I know how useful they are. 

Opie Reid, in one of his delightful stories of the Southern 
States, said: “ No politician can keep the power in his machine 
very long unless he has some of the fuel of patronage to put in 
the fire box.” That is what you are doing here. You want 
something for the fire box. The letter proceeds: 

You have had enough experience in politics to know how valuable 
workers are when the campaign is on and how difficult it is to find 
suitable rewards for the deserving. I do not know to what extent a 
knowledge of the Spanish language is necessary for employees. 

Well, I suggest, if they can not talk Spanish, we will make 
them “ walk Spanish ” between now and November, so that they 
will get some sort of a Spanish education anyhow. The lack 
of knowledge of Spanish would not make any difference. If 
they did not know the language they would not be any worse 
off than a lot of expensive diplomats who were referred to by 
my friend the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

I wish to remark here that the most expensive service in the 
world is the diplomatic service of the United States, because 
the total of their contributions to the Democratic campaign 
fund in 1912 footed up $137,250. 

The largest contributor, I am proud to say, was my con- 
stituent, Charles R. Crane, of Chicago. He inherited his money. 
The senior Crane, who founded the business of the company, 
left it to the family. Charles R. realized in good securities 
and gold standard money, got out of the business, and is now 
a gentleman of leisure engaged in the profession of uplifting 
the public service and advancing the public welfare. He is 
as great a commonwealer ” as Coxey was 25 years ago, when 
he started to tramp across the continent, [Laughter.] 
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I wish also to remark, in connection with that subject, that 
about $21,450 was contributed in the campaign of 1912 by mem- 
bers of new commissions created by Congress since 1913 and 
by those who were appointed to fill vacancies on old commis- 
sions. They come next in the catalogue of financial assets in 
a 


campaign. 

I say what I have now to say concerning the Cabinet with 
more or less humility and somewhat of disappointment. Even 
the immaculate Secretary of Commerce, whom I have come to 
regard as the court jester of this administration, only gave 
$100. Do not talk to me about watered stock. He is drawing 
dividends on. watered stock to an extent that exceeds anything 
in the wildest imagination of any promoter who ever trod this 
continent. [Laughter.] Josephus Daniels gave $100 and drew 
-a Cabinet place. He knew nothing of the Navy, but he too 
was a deserving Democrat who had shed several gallons of 
printers’ ink for the cause. 

The entire Cabinet only gave $5,582.81. Why, it is no wonder 
that in the social functions of this Capital a dispute should 
arise as to where the Cabinet should be in the receiving line, 
if that is all they are worth in a life and death struggle of the 
Democracy. [Laughter.] 

Heavens, have we fallen to such a low estate that Cabinet 
positions, when “the unterrified and unwashed” are in the 
agonies of a fearful wrestle to survive can realize no more of 
the “needful” than was realized from them in the last cam- 
paign, while the diplomatic service can roll up $137,000, and 
5 that two of the appointees declined the positions offered to 

em. 

I am happy to say, Mr. President, that one of the citizens of 
my State, Harry Pindell, of Peoria, III., was appointed minister 
to Russia, but declined. Harry put up a very modest contri- 
bution it is true, but his brethren of the press treated him 
very unfairly I think, and I do not blame him for declining. 
It is to his credit he did decline. He has lost nothing and has 
the respect of his friends more than ever. He never asked for 
his money back, either. He is a good sport and lets it go 
when he loses. [Laughter.] 

I had, in early life, a somewhat mathematical turn of mind, 
and when the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, PENROSE] 
put in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this tabulated list of collec- 
tions, I immediately began to figure up what were the political 
assets of an administration and what department could realize 
more fully the expectation of a bountiful harvest. 

Having done that, I now continue with the reading of the 
letter which provoked this digression; 

“Let me know what is requisite, together with the salary,” 


This bears all the earmarks, not of a great commoner, ‘bat of 
an accomplished politician. 
“and when appointments are likely to be made. Sullivan will be 
down before long 

Now, that is not Roger Sullivan; that is another Sullivan. 
[Laughter.] 

Sulli ill be d before long, and 
bo abie Dring about buch Totoro’ as maybe Krege threes © 

I know what the reforms were. Perchance some guilty Re- 
publican might linger within the hallowed precincts of a public 
office. If so, let him be shot at sunrise! Civil service be 
blanked! Get him! 


You will find Suilivan a strong, courageous, reliable fellow. The 
more I have seen of him the better satisfied 1 am that he will ñt into 
the place there and do what is necessary to be done, 

3 beh mebody that can wield the ax, 
just as D. C. Roper left the Post Office Department. Lord 


knows, if anybody can fry the fat out of the postmasters, it is 
Roper. He has been the official headsman of the administra- 
tion going on nearly four years; and if they do not go down in 
the savings bank and dig up what they have saved out of their 
sSalary—if he can not get it, they are hopeless cases. Nothing 
will produce it—not even the guillotine. 

T shall insert the letter entire among the other documents at 
the end of my remarks. 

I have read this plank in 1912. I wish to read that of 1916 
on the same subject, because this is a very prolific subject, Mr. 
President. It is not to be disposed of lightly. What would we 
do with the shipping bill if it passed carrying fifty millions? 
Aba we would engage in the South American trade. Would it 

be necessary for anyone engaged in that service to speak Span- 
ish? What would the salaries be? Are they to be put under 
the civil service? No place in the printed bill so declares. It 
is like the Federal reserve act. It is like section 2 of the 
tariff act. It is like the Executive order taking the deputy 


marshals and the internal-revenue deputies out from under the 
civil service. It is like the rural-credits bill. It is like every 
other department where there has been the ereation of new 
offices. They are expressly exempted from the civil service. 

After a while, if the unexpected to my beloved brethren 
should happen and misfortune should overwhelm them, later on 
I can think of an Executive order, coming promptly and in the 
fullness of time, that will cover every one of these devoted 
gentlemen into the civil service, and every one of them will be 
snugly down in the trenches, bomb proof. Nothing will get 
him. Then they will turn around, and if perchance we should 
discharge a single one of them, with or without cause, they 
would say, “ Why, you civil-service reformers, look at you!” 
But every one of them went into the service without coming 
under the provisions of the civil-service act. 

So, in 1916, it is not nearly such a lengthy and explicit dec- 
laration. It says, in 1916, in the St. Louis platform: 

We reaffirm our declarations for the rigid enforcement of the civil- 
service laws, 

That is mighty short, There is not so very much to that, be- 
cause the least said the better. That is the truth about it. 

I now read from another very distinguished authority. I read 
from a book called “The New Freedom.” I will say that the 
edition I have was published in 1914. The title-page says: 


THE NEW FREEDOM, 


A call for the e cipation of N 
w “ e emancipat the generous energies of a people By 

As a preface, in order to point the moral and adorn the tale, 
Mr. President, I wish to call particular attention. to some fruit- 
less activities of the National Civil Service Association. They 
have been trying to have access to the records. They have 
corresponded with Mr, Mellhenny, the chairman of the commis- 
sion, in an effort to see the eligible lists from which divers ap- 
pointments have been made. So far they have failed. Either 
intentionally or inadvertently, the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission said, in his answer to the letters of the president 
of the National Civil Service Association, that he declined to 
make the civil-service records publie, as it would, or might, 
embarrass the administration. Later on, in further corre- 
spondence, it is true, he said that he meant that in merely a 
Piekwickian sense; that it was rather figurative, so to speak. 
But later President Wilson says: 


I would advise that the correspondence which you have furnished me 
is — referred to the Civil Service Commission with the suggestion 


the information asked for be published in the commission’s 
annual report for 1916. 

When will we get that? Oh, along about the time another 

President is inaugurated. We may get it the first Monday in 
, 1916; but that comes after the November election. 

Further, it is said here that it would be inimical to the publie - 
interests to allow the records of the administration to be made 
publie and to be used indiscriminately by malicious and partisan 
enemies, 

And so the matter ended, and nothing has been done up to this 
time; and it will not be, Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
clamorous demands of the National Civil Service League, not- 
withstanding that past administrations have given access with, 
in 1899, not more than a two months’ interval; notwithstanding 
all that, there will be no searching of the records. There will 
be no “ pitiless publicity ” in these records between now and the 
November election. 

Having made this preface, I now wish to read from the book 
to which I refer. 

What are the right methods of politics? 

He inquires. 

Why, the right methods are those of public discussion ; ; the methods 
of | ership open and aboveboard, not closeted with “ * boards of guard- 
ians” or anybody else, but brought out under the sky, where honest eyes 
can look upon them and honest eyes can judge of them. 

If there is nothing to conceal, then why conceal it? 

That is not my language; that is the book’s. 

If it is a public game, why play it In private? 

What are you playing it in private for? Open up! Let us 
see what you have been doing, if you want to play a public game. 

If it is a public game, then why not come out into the open and play 
it in publi ie? 

Why do not you do it, you Executive head of this adminis- 
tration? Come out in public, and let us see what your Civil 
Service Commission and what the hungry faithful have done 
with their records and how it appears. Let me take it from 
the little insignificant Illinois case I referred to, and let us see 
how many other cases there are. 
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Why, I noticed in the list presented by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania the name of Thomas Fox, of Sacramento. 
Does that bring any reviving memory to your ears of a certain 
occasion that I am not allowed to refer to? Why, he is post- 
master of Sacramento, and I think I am not guilty of any 
breach of good manners when I say there was some considerable 

- disturbance before he was finally settled down as a deserving 
Democrat enjoying the rewards of the faithful. Thomas Fox 
was only down for $100. He is another case of watered stock. 
He is getting a tremendous return on a small investment. 

I, for one, have the conviction that 5 ought to be all out- 
side and no inside. I for ~ part believe that there ought to be no 
place where anything can be done that everybody does not know about. 
It would be very inconvenient for some gentlemen, probably, if govern- 
ment were all outside, but we have consulted their susceptibilities too 
long already. It is barely possible that some of these gentlemen are 
unjustly suspected; in that case they owe it to themselves to come out 
and operate in the light. The very fact that so much in politics is 
done in the dark, behind closed doors, promotes suspicion. * * s 
You know there is temptation in loneliness and secrecy, 


I wish this particularly to go in the Recorp, because I am 
going to use it in this campaign. I will just admit right now 
candidly, Mr. President, that I expect to use this, and I am 
reading it with malice aforethought here and now, so that I 
can sort of get used to it. 


Haven't you experienced it? I have. We are never so proper in our 
conduct as when everybody can look and see exactly what we are doing. 


Physician, heal thyself! 


If you are off in some distant part of the world and suppose that 
no e lives within a mile of your home is anywhere around, there 
are times when a: adjourn your ordinary standards. You say to 
8 Well, I'll have a fling this time; nobody will know anything 
abou 3 


In the same chapter, continuing on the same subject, leaving 
out some matter interpolated that is not so directly pertinent 
on this point: 

I hold the opinion that there can be no confidences as against the 
people with 8 to their Government, and that it is the duty of 
every public officer to lain to his fellow citizens whenever he gets 


the chance, explain exactly what is going on inside of his own office. 
There is no air so wholesome as the air of utter publicity. 


I heard a good deal about “ pitiless publicity” along in the 
early part of the campaign. Now, it has gone the way of 
“watchful waiting.” It has perished. People are beginning 
to realize that government by phrase making is an ignominious 
failure. It is one thing in the Chicago platform to call the 
attention of the majority party to its performances in language. 
It is a piece of platform sarcasm; but, nevertheless, it is based 
upon the unchanging truth, “performances in language.” So 
we do not hear anything of “ pitiless publicity“ any more, and 
we will not for a long time, except as the minority party pro- 
duces the publicity. We want to get the records. We can not. 
I have compiled some here to which I intend to give a little 
pitiless publicity, Mr. President, before the ides of November 
come, - 

I remember the last time I was in Chicago, last week, some 
of my friends got to talking to me about Mr. Gompers. I said: 
“I am going to pay my respects to Mr. Gompers whenever I 
feel like it. He does not carry the labor vote of this country 
around in his pocket. He does not own it. I will take the 
chances on dividing it. Mr. Gompers is not the uncrowned king 
of the labor world, although he is temporarily the head of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

He is a Democrat. He never was anything else. He is a 
partisan and is now attempting to prostitute his official posi- 
tion as head of the American Federation of Labor to the election 
of the Democratic ticket. My friend said, “It will not be wise 
for you to say so.” I said, “I am going to say it, anyhow, and 
say it on my own responsibility.” 

If you will pardon me, Mr. President, I will quote the words 
of the King in Hamlet: 

You must not think 
That we are made of stuff so flat and dull 


That we can let our beard be shook with danger 
And think it pastime, 


So I will let it go. I expressly disclaim any responsibility for 
anybody except myself. 

Here is some “ pitiless publicity.” I shall give the last chap- 
ter of this when I can get it. I am not able to complete it yet 
because the majority party have not yet completed their labors 
in Congress, and that is where most of this must come from. 
I will say that I think the salaries of offices created by the 
gross sum appropriations, which are estimated as about the 
same as those of the specific offices, and this is as near as you 
can approximate it, are too low, giving too high à. number. 


New offices created and appropriations therefor by Democratic Congress 
and approved by Democratic President, and by Republican Congress 
and approved by Republican President for the several years named. 


Tota! Democratic... 


Total Democratic... 
Total Republican. 


Democratic increase 13, 308, 764. 43. ...... 


In the three years of Democratic administration they have 
created 30,000 new offices. The appropriations for those new 
offices are $37,269,722.01. 

When all the killed, wounded, and missing come in for 1916 
from appropriations and from the departments we may confi- 
dently expect that there will be between 5,000 and 6,000 more 
added for the last year, because it is known, Mr. President, 
that in the last year provisions have been made for many new 
offices in the departments; new commissions have been created ; 
new pay rolls have been created here and there and everywhere. 
When the final fiscal history of this administration is written 
for the last four years it will be found that a large part of 
the increased expenditures have come from the useless creation 
of new offices with the consequent compensation attached to 
them. 

It has occurred to me that if the administration does know 
better 

Mr. LIPPITT. Before the Senator finishes the part of the 
subject to which he is now devoting his attention 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What was the total amount of new expendi- 
tures that the Senator mentioned—some $37,000,000? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Over $37,000,000. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Do I understand that $37,000,000 is the sum 
of money that will be an annual tax upon the Government for 
all future time for these new employees? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is not merely something that has happened 
for this year? 

Mr. SHERMAN, No, sir. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator means that the Democracy have 
so arranged and increased the number of employees of the 
Government that for all time, until their laws are rescinded, 
the Government will be under an additional expense of some 
$40,000,000 ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is correct. That is a permanent in- 


crease. 

Mr. PENROSE. And, if the Senator will permit me to in- 
terrupt him, I think it can be further shown that the greater 
part of the employees were appointed outside of the civil 
service from the ranks of the Democracy; and in my opinion 
not 50 per cent of them are performing official duties for two 
hours a day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is undoubtedly correct, Mr. President. 
I think an impartial investigation would divulge the truth. 


Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, when the bill was under con- 
sideration yesterday evening at the hour of adjournment the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrrrrrr] had propounded a 
very proper inquiry on the continuance of the appropriations 
for the new offices created. I had alluded to that subject as 
an instance of how far from economically and efficiently the 
Government administered affairs which it assumed to undertake. 
I was endeavoring to show the reason why the Government 
ought not to undertake the shipping enterprise by water, which 
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is essentially private in its character. The Senator from Rhode 
Island inquired how long these expenditures would 
Jast. Before I had an opportunity to make any definite reply 
the proceedings began which resulted in the adjournment. 

It is proper for me to say that increases in the appropria- 
tions are perpetual in character. There are $37,000,000 in 
round figures made necessary in the appropriations for the three 
years 1913, 1914, and 1915, because of new offices created. The 
$37,000,000 is a charge on the Public Treasury perpetually, 
unless some governmental surgery should be called into op- 
eration, an increase of over $13,000,000 over the three preced- 
ing years in the appropriations for the new offices created. 

Of course it might be said that future sessions of Con- 
gress could end these offices, useless or otherwise. That is 
true. How many offices once created, however, Mr. President, 
are destroyed? Most of us have had experience in endeayoring 
to destroy an office after it has once been created. There is 
nothing that I know of created by human agency endowed 
with the elements of immortality like a public office. Once 
created it continues; it is almost impossible to legislate it out 
of existence. A pay rol has all the elements of the indestruct- 
ible matter in nature. I do not know of another thing that 
comes from the human mind that is as indestructible as a pay 
roll once created. 

These departments will be enlarged, these commissions will 
go on their way, these expenditures will call into existence new 
pay rolls, with new undertakings. These men are on the pay 
roll. They adapt themselves to that form of the publie service. 
Immediately, if it is sought to destroy them in future measures 
presented to Congress, it will be insisted that they are on the 
pay roll; having served there that they are entitled to consid- 
eration. Probably when pension laws come, as they ought, 
in due course they will become the beneficiaries of a pension 
system. If the pay roll should be destroyed, necessarily they 
would lese more or less vested right to participate in a pen- 
sion in the future. 

I know what all those arguments are in smaller arenas than 
are presented to the consideration of Congress. Every time 
a pay roll has been created under State legislation it requires 
a superhuman effort, something that rises almost to the re- 
quirements of providential help, to ever destroy the pay roll, 
whether it is useless or otherwise. 


So the Senator from Rhode Island is entirely within the 


bounds of probability when he makes the inquiry, anticipating, 
as all of us will, what the inevitable is, that it remains not for 
the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress and for future 


sessions of this Congress, but it remains for the years to come, | 


especially if the party now in power should continue, for the 
power that creates the pay roll feels that it must justify that 
creation, it will endure, and it will persist in the maintenance 
of that same pay roll. 

Since yesterday evening, Mr. President, I have procured the 
interview of the great Commoner of Nebraska, formerly Secre- 
tary of State, on the Vick letter. It is dated at Kansas City, 
Mo. He is now a private citizen, but he refers to a matter 
occurring during his official tenure. Mr. Bryan speaks of the 
letter in an interview. Mr. Bryan challenged the Republican 
nominee—referring to Mr. Hughes— 


to state whether he had given appointments to “ Repub- 
licans* while governor of New York. The statement was made in 
answer to recent speeches of Horhe noA — a letter 1 had 
written to Receiver of Custo ick, in Santo 


„ ing as 
to what merce could be Democrats.” 


obtained to “ 
Bryan a itted the — us it had been quoted. 
Paes A oe Le cas or ak es be me 
official circles in the months to come about the validity of this 
letter written to Mr. Vick. Mr. Bryan continues: 


“I am not ashamed of it,” the statement read. 


service, and the inquiry was e in regard to officers which were not 
under the civil service. There was nothing in the letter to ‘indicate a 
desire or intention to select men who were tent. On the con- 


incom: 
trary, inquiry is made as to what is requisite.” 
The only inquiry in the letter is as to whether a knowledge 
of the Spanish language is necessary. 


As an official, I enforced the civil-service law to the letter, and upon 
my resignation received from the employees In the State Department, 
more than 90 per cent of whom were the ciyil service, a watch 
which I prize as a priceless treasure. But while I observed the civil- 
service law wherever it was in force, J —_ myself free to aid in re- 
warding deserving Democrats wherever it could be done without detri- 
ment to the service. 

Now, I am not complaining about that, Mr. President. What 
I ain complaining about is the somewhat supercilious air im- 
plied in the platform of 1912 and comments that the party in 
power during the preceding administration did not observe 
properly the civil-service laws of the country. Because of that, 
I concluded timt there must be some very extraordinary method 


i 


that would be pursued by this administration to take care of 
the civil-service law, both in letter and in spirit. 

Pie Fi erty goa gor rp iron a anager who 
and by their 1 for the work 70 be done. 1* pa 

The ecrat nais not to be despised ; he is as much 
entitled te ition as a g Republican. 

I quite agree with the ex-Secretary on that. There could be 
no proper criticism made. The only criticism I have on this 
subject is that in the platform of 1912 there was such an un- 
merciful assault made upon the preceding administration and 
their application of the civil-service law. 

I will not go further on the civil service at this time. I have 
not at all covered the material which is accessible. There is 
much of it that must be left unsaid, necessarily. 


that there was no probable ground that the Government could 
successfully engage in this enterprise. There have been a good 
many other thin 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husrixd in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 


Rhode Island? 
Mr. LIPPITT. I do not understand exactly what the expres- 
sion “deserving Democrats” and “deserving Republicans” 


Mr. 
sponse to the . 


do not say, however, 
that every Republican is deserving of holding a public posi- 
tion. The public service is to be measured by the necessity of 
the case, by the requirements of somebody to be on the pay roll 
to render a needed service, and it would not be necessary to 
increase by over $37,000,000 inside of three years appropria- 
tions for the offices, to add 30,000 new offices, in order arbitrarily 
to create places for deserving appointees affiliated with a cer- 
tain political party, whether they were necessary in the public 
service or not. I think that probably is what the ex 

had in mind, because he says his regret is that I was able to 
reward so few in the multitude that are deserving.” 

I have no doubt that is a purely partisan 
letter he wrote was a purely partisan letter. 
were partisan creations. All of the increases were un- 
necessary. I believe the whole of the $37,000,000 is money that 
would as well have been thrown into the sewers of Washington 
as far as useful service to the Government might be involved. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was interested in what the Senater from 
Illinois said yesterday about the campaign contributions and 
the amount of contributions made by those who had received 
Federal appointments. I asked him if he had a complete list 
of the contributions made to the Democratic campaign com- 
mittee in 1912, and if so, I would like to examine it. I think it 
is of public importance. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not a complete list. It is only the 
one that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
made publie, which is — a complete list of course. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would be very glad to have a complete 
examination made. I was just looking at it before I took the 
floor. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator from Ohio for the pur- 
pose of a question. I do not wish to lose the floor. 
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Mr. POMERENE.. Of course it must occur to a man of the 
wide experience of the Senator from Illinois that these state- 
ments are only of relative importance. Does not the Senator 
think it would add very greatly to the sum total of human wis- 
dom if, while he is commenting upon the amount of contribu- 
tions and the number of persons who made contributions for 
the Democratic national campaign fund and afterwards re- 
ceived offices at the hands of the administration, he would take 
the pains to give a list of the contributions made to the various 
Republican campaigns—in the campaign of 1912 and previous. 
thereto—and also to give a list of the contributors who were 
later rewarded with offices? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I had the lst I would be very glad to 
offer it. In 1912, whoever the contributors were, it so fell 
out by the fates that nobody was able to be rewarded; there 
was no appointment possible to be made. I would have no ob- 
jection to complete publicity. I believe the campaign con- 
tributors, all of them, ought to be known to the public. So far 
as I have had an opportunity to vote upon that question I have 
always voted that way, either within the State or within Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, where measures of that kind were pending. 

I know at one time there were some at arms between 
a candidate for President and Judge Parker, of New York State, 
in reference to a contribution. It ended very largely in a draw. 
I do not fer my part undertake to say where the merits of the 
controversy lay, because before it was well settled the election 
was over, and since that time my relations with some of the 
parties to the controversy have not been altogether amicable. 
But if there is any information on that question and any of the 
majority Senators would incorporate it in the Record I would | 
regard it as a valuable contribution to the political literature of | 
the age. 

Mr. WEEKS rose 

Mr. SHERMAN. 5 yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator from IIlinois will put into 
the Recorp the names of the contributors to whom reference has 
been made. I hope at the same time he will use every diligence, | 
or that some Democratic Senator will do so, to obtain a list of | 
the contributions which were made in the campaign of 1912, and 
let that be given the same kind of publicity. I should like to see 
them published. j 

Mr. POMERENE. Why does the Senator from Massachusetts | 
except from that proposition the list of contributors to the 
Roosevelt fund? | 

Mr. WEEKS. That is a dead issue. 

Mr. POMERENE. Since when did it die? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall be very glad to have a complete list. 

Mr. POMERENE. We should like to know who delivered“ the 
blow that killed father.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from mi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before the Senater from Minois puts the | 
list which he has into the Rxconb—I believe that is now the 
proposition—I should like to be informed, if I can, on what 
this list is based in the way of information. Is it based on 
any record or is it a mere guess, or what is the information 
which the Senator has as to the accuracy or the correctness of | 
the list; how it originated; and from what source it is ob- 
tained? If the Senator could give us that information, I could 
understand whether or not to object to its going into the 
Record. Otherwise I shall be unable to do so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall not undertake to offer any testimony | 
as to the accuracy of the report, but shall content myself by 
asking permission from the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] to incorporate the list at the conclusion of my remarks 
and to print it at length. Then, if any of the gentlemen who 
are wrongfully accused, desire to exonerate themselves, they 
can do so individually from time to time; but the list comes to 
me under such conditions that I am disposed to regard it as 
having a credible source. It is possible there may be inaccu-’ 
racies in it, but, upon the whole, I am inclined to think it is 
correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the Senator from Illinois has no 
knowledge as to the origin of the list or how the infermation 
was obtained, but simply tenders it; and if it is wrong, any- 
body can correct it who desires to do so, without attempting 
to say that he has reason to believe that the list is correct, as 
I understand? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. I would be very loath to deprive 
anybody around Democratic national campaign headquarters of 
a position on the party pay roll. I de not know whether there 
are at present any of those gentlemen engaged in the service or 
not, and until I have that duly verified, I would only let the- 


matter rest where it now is. I am unable to say more definitely. 
I ask that the list be printed entire at the close of my remarks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall not interrupt the Senator from 
Illinois further than to suggest that, if he desires to pursue the 
inquiry in that direction, I should be glad if some day he 
would furnish us with a list of the Republican officeholders of 
the present administration and those in the foreign service, the 
chiefs of bureaus, and others, who are in the various depart- 
ments of the Government here in Washington. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I have no objection. If the Senator will 
permit me, I will ask for the list; and before I conclude my 
remarks, I shall ask leave to have it printed at length, accom- 
panying it with the statement, of course, that I have already 
made, that I believe it to be an accurate account. 

If we are to sell the ships which are purchased by this board 
and leased or operated within the five-year period, it will re- 
quire considerable business ability for the Government to re- 
cover itself. 

For my part, I do not know whether or not the Government 
can get n portion of the $50,000,000 out. That is an open ques- 


| tion which depends a great deal on whether or not the Govern- 


ment has a proper uniform business procedure that will permit 
value to be realized from the shipping that is in operation at the 
time of the expiration of the five years, which would be, to be 
accurate, five years from the close of the present European war. 
If the authority mentioned in the bill—the shipping board, which 
is appointed by the President—is not more uniform, is not more 
businesslike and definite in its beliefs than has been the present 
administration, I am disposed to think that the $50,000,000 
would be a total less. When the five-year period shall have 
elapsed the entire merchant shipping that would be acquired 
under the board would be mere junk. 

I have reasons for thinking so. For instance, the Executive 
of the present administration dominates the party, whether it 
be on u child-labor bill or on anything else. It was proposed to 


so conduct the caucus that somebody might rush to the rescue, 


and the President was rendy. It does not make any difference 
what some of the Senators from certain States think—and imme- 
diately the child-labor bill is urged after it was not taken up by 
a political caucus. This enabled the President to appear as its 
savior. 

I am disposed to think I have some proof why I am right in 
thinking that there is some uncertainty and vacillation in the 
present head of the administration, and that the same vacilla- 


tion and uncertainty would manifest itself in the management of 


a shipping bill and the consequent business enterprise resulting 
from that undertaking. 

For instance, I have a letter, dated February 5, 1918, written 
| by the President to A, Mitchell Palmer, a Representative from 
the State of Pennsylvania. I shall not undertake to read all of 
this letter, but shall read only certain passages which lend some 
support to the statement I have made. It is in regard to a second 
| presidential term. He was referring to a plank in the platform 
of 1912. He had been elected in the preceding November, and 
on the 5th day of February, 1913, he wrote this letter to Mr. 
Palmer. It contains the following language: 

I have not hitherto said ipo ge ay about this question, because I had 
not observed that there was any evidence that the public war very much 
interested in it. I must have been mistaken in this, else the Senate 
would hardly have acted so promptly upon it. 

It seems that the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuamons] 
had called up the second-term joint resolution, and that some 
action had been taken on it to which the then President élect’s 
attention was called. He continues: 


view, because I shall most cheerfu — Hoan by the the Judgment of my 
and the public as to whether I 5 be a candid: the AA — 
again in 1916. I absolutely pledge myself to resort to nothing put 
public opinion to decide that question. 

The platform plank in 1912 declared in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the President from again serving 
a succeeding term. It is known here as the second-term plank. 


Leaving that plank, leaving its pledge, and all that was implied 


in the campaign, he says he approaches it from an impersonal 
point of view and will y abide by the judgment of his 
party. Well, it isa party pledge, and is probably destined to suf- 
fer the same fate as other Democratic Party pledges of 1912. He 
continues: 

To change the term to six years would be to increase the likelihood 
of its being too long, 9 any assurance that it would, in happy 
cases, be long en A fixed constitutional limitation to a single 
term ot office as ie arbitrary and uusatisfactory from every point 
of view. 150 is their illicit power, not their legitimate in- 
fluence with the country, that the advocates of a constitutional change 

rofess to be afraid of, and I heartil „ sympathize with them. It is in- 
folerabie that any President should be permitted to determine who 

succeed him patronage or coercion or 
which delegates to the 


—himself or — p 
any sort of control of the machinery by 
nominating convention are chosen. 
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Here is another matter, and it is of some concern, because 
we realize that the nominations have a great deal to do with 
the subsequent elections and processes, and the party ma- 
chinery or arrangements by which nominations are made neces- 
sarily are vital and connect themselves with the Government 
in such a way that the legislatures of most of the States and 
the Supreme Court have decided that the primary laws are a 
proper exercise of the legislative power on a vital question of 
that kind. So it seems to me that there is some further evi- 
dence of the fitness of this administration to engage in a private 
enterprise requiring the initial expenditure of $50,000,000. He 
continues: 

i There ought never to be another presidential nominating conven- 
on— 

This was written in February, 1913— 
and there need never be another. Several of the States have success- 
fully solved that difficulty with regard to the choice of their governors, 
and Federal law can solve it in the same way with regard to the choice 
3 The nomination should be made directly by the people at 

Conventions should determine nothing but party platforms and should 
be made up of the men who would be expected, if elected, to carry 
those platforms into effect. It is not necessary to attend to the 
people's business by constitutional amendment if you will only actually 
put the business Into the people's own hands. 

I think it may safely be assumed that that will be done within the 
next four years; for it can be done by statute; it need not wait for 
constitutional change. That being done, the question of the presi- 
dential term can be discussed on its merits. k 

I omit a great part of this letter, which is almost as long 
as the longest chapter in The New Freedom or“ Congressional 
Government.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illi- 
nois inform me from what letter he is reading? I was called 
out of the Chamber for a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is a letter written February 5, 1913, 
and addressed to A. Mitchell Palmer on the second term, re- 
fining and explaining away the pledge of the platform of 1912. 
It was written by the now President of the United States to 
Representative Palmer of the Senator's State at that time. 
The President continues: s 

I believe that we should fatally embarrass ourselyes if we made the 
constitutional change pro f we want our Presidents to fight 
our battles for us, we should give them the means, the legitimate 
means, the means their opponents will always have, Strip them of 
everythin else but the right to appeal to the people, but leave them 
— suffer them to be leaders; absolutely prevent them from being 

I will forbear, out of consideration for many friends of mine 
on the majority side of the Chamber, to ask if there are any 
political bosses in this administration. It would not be well to 
pursue the inguiry. $ 

I am very well aware that my position on this question will be 
construed, but that is a matter of perfect indifference to me. 
am not speaking for my own reelection; I am speaking to redecm my 
promise that I would say what I really think on every public question 
and take my chances in the court of public opinion. 

And so on. E 

At the end of my remarks I ask leave, Mr. President, to in- 
corporate this letter in its entirety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection ; 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN, In regard, then, to primary legislation, this 
letter is very enlightening. 

In addition to that, I have a further extract from the Presi- 
dent’s message, I think, of December, 1914. He refers in that 
message to the necessity of presidential primary legislation. It 
will enable,” he says, “ Presidents to be nominated by a direct 
primary. It will abolish future national conventions.” ‘That 
is in a paragraph in a message delivered to Congress, 

In that he says that in the future nominations by convention 
ought never to be permitted; that nominations ought to be made 
directly by the people. Outside of the letter to Mr. Palmer 
and outside of the reference to it in a single message to Con- 
gress, who has heard of that since? When it came to practical 
legislation initiated in either branch of Congress, no action 
was taken. Since that time there has been impenetrable 
silence, and nothing has been heard of it and nothing will be 
heard of it, even if Mr. Wilson should be reelected. 

He declared that all future conventions should be made up 
of the candidates who had been chosen on the respective tickets. 
Those who had been nominated for seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate and those who were nominated 
for other offices were to be delegates to political conventions, 
to sit only as an advisory body and to write a platform designed 
to carry out the will ef the common people, who had expressed 
themselves in the preceding primaries. 

I do not care to take any great length of time on the primary 
question, because I wish to place other matters that are of 
more importance where they will be readily accessible; but I 


mis- 
1 


proceed to another matter which my colleague [Mr. LEWIS] 
very fully covered during some remarks that he made some 
days since in this body. I wish to read a plank from the 
Democratic platform of 1912: 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should protect them 
on our borders and 7o with them throughout the world, and every 
American citizen residing or having ge a in any forel country 
is entitled to and must be given the full protection of the United 
States Government, both for himself and his property. 

I desire now to read a plank from the Democratic platform 
of 1916: 

The American Government should protect American citizens in their 
rights, not only at home but abroad, and any country having a govern- 
ment should be held to strict accountability for any wrongs done them, 
either to person or to property. 

I wish to read another plank of the same platform of 1916: 

The want of a stable, responsible government in Mexico capable of 
repressing and puny ss marauders and bandit bands who have not 
only taken the lives and seized and destroyed the property of American 
citizens in that country, but have insolently invaded our soil, made 
war upon and murdered our people thercon, bas rendered it necessary 
temporarily to occupy by our armed forces a portion of the territory 
of that friendly State. 

On October 19, 1915, the following document was directed by 
our State Department in Washington to the representative of 
Carranza at this Capital: 

DEPARTMENY? OF STATE, 
Washington, October 19, 1915. 

My Dran Mr. Anrepoxpo: It is my pleasure to inform you that the 
President of the United States takes this opportunity of extending rec- 
ognition to the de facto Government of Mexico, of which Gen. Venustiano 
Carranza is the chief executive, 

The Government of the United States will be pleased to receive for- 
mally in Washington a diplomatic representative of the de facto Gov- 
ernment as soon as it shall please Gen. Carranza to designate and 
appoint such representative; and, reciprocally, the Government of the 

nited States will accredit to the de facto Government a diplomatic 
representative as soon as the President has had opportunity to desig- 
nate such representative. 

I should appreciate it if you could find it possible to communicate 
this information to Gen. Carranza at your carliest convenience, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
ROBERT LANSING. 

IT read the extracts from the Democratic platform, together 
with this document from the Department of State, in view of 
the conclusion that I wish to draw, keeping in mind that the 
plank first read from the platform of 1916 says that— 

The American Government should protect American citizens in their 
rights not only at home but abroad, and any country having a govern- 
ment should be held to strict accountability, 

Very well, confine it to “any country having a government.“ 
On October 19, 1915, by the acknowledgment of the de facto 
Government of Mexico it was officially stated by our Govern- 
ment that there was a government in Mexico, a government 
which was worthy of recognition, and that properly accredited 
diplomatie representatives would be recognized reciprocally. 
Therefore Mexico has a government according to the judgment 
of the Chief Executive, or his Secretary of State, acting under 
what we will assume is his direction. 

Immediately after this recognition there came a distressing 
silence; there was nothing for months except occasional mas- 
sacres, occasional disturbances, individual in character, ranch 
owners murdered, their property taken, their families dis- 
persed. Then last March another incident happened. The sub- 
sequent events are very familiar, and I will not take time to 
recount them. ; 

It is sufficient to say that from last October, when our Goy- 
ernment recognized the de facto Government of Mexico, within 
the time when the plank of their platform was written at St. 
Louis last June, there has been a government in Mexico, at 
least by the official acknowledgment of this administration. 

What kind of a government has it been? Has it been suffi- 
cient for the ordinary purposes of protecting aliens, their per- 
sons, and property within the borders of the de facto govern- 
ment? Has it been a suflicient government to discharge its 
international obligations? 

Let me read from another document as to the ability of the 
present administration to discharge our international duty and 
as to its ability to take care of its domestic affairs, If it can 
not discharge its duty in Mexico, how can it discharge its duty 
in so simple and comparatively unimportant a matter as the 
shipping bill? 

I read now from the note of June 20, 1916, of Secretary 
Lansing, generalizing the conditions that have existed since the 
recognition of the de facto government on October 19, 1915: 

The Government of the United States has viewed with deep concern 
and increasing disappointment the progress of the revolution in Mexico, 
Continuous bloodshed and disorders have marked its progress. For 
three years the Mexican Republic has been torn with civil strife; the 
lives of Americans and other aliens have been sacrificed; vast proper- 


ties developed by American capital and enterprise have been destroyed 
or rendered nonproductive; bandits have been permitted to roam at 
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will through the territory contiguous to the United States, and to 
seize, without punishment or without effective attempts at 1 
the property of Americans, while the lives of citizens of the Uni 


States who ventured to remain in Mexican territory or to return there 
to protect thelr interests have been taken, in some cases barbarously 
taken, and the murderers have neither been apprehended nor brought to 


justice. 

3 It would be difficult to find in the annals of the history of Mexico 
conditions more deplorable than those which have existed there during 
these recent years of civil war. 

It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, outrage after 
outrage, atrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true nature extent 
of the widespread conditions of iawlessness and violence which have 
prevailed during the last nine months. 

And if you run back from the 20th of June nine months you 
get back to about the time when recognition was accorded the 
de facto Government of Mexico— 


in the particular, the frontier of the United States along the lower 
Rio Grande has been thrown into a state of constant apprehension 
and turmoil because of frequent and sudden incursions into American 
territory and depredations and murders on American soil by. Mexican 
bandits, who have taken the lives and destroyed the pro of Amerl- 
can citizens, sometimes carrying American citizens across the inter- 
national boundary with the booty seized. 

This is the record made. On it in the November election we 
are entitled to the verdict of the American people. “If a 
country has a government, it will be held to strict account- 
ability.” What kind of accountability so far has been de- 
manded of any of those connected with the de facto government 
or otherwise? 

A certain event occurred in March, 1916. Into a municipality 
in New Mexico an incursion was made by a lawless leader of 
still more lawless men from across the Mexican border. Some 
lives were taken, some property destroyed, and a reign of ter- 
ror temporarily was inaugurated where this disaster occurred. 
From what source did it come? It came from Mexico. Where 
did the bandits gather? Where were their rendezyous and 
their refuge when they fled? Mexico. Who was the de facto 
government? Carranza. When was he recognized? On the 
19th day of October, 1915. Is that de facto government a fit 
instrument to -discharge international obligations as between 
Mexico and this Republic or any other Government? 

Let me read what Carranza said after the murder of Benton, 
the Englishman. I need but to mention his name, Our memories 
are sufficiently fresh as to that incident to make comment un- 
necessary. When it was suggested by the British Government 
that we act in its behalf in order to discover under what condi- 
tions Benton was killed, Gen. Carranza, in his tropical dignity, 
made the following remarks: 
nine ne Tight of tha Waited TTT 
in looking after the interests of Great Britain in the Benton case. The 
British Government must come to me directly. 

That was in March, 1914. 

At one time, Mr. President, in this Chamber a roll call was 
had. I thought in all human probability that some reasonable 
means toward ending an intolerable condition were approach- 
ing. In fact, a portion of our Navy had been ordered into 
Mexican waters. On the roll call I voted to grant the power 
the President had asked, and I would be glad to do so again in 
the same circumstances. The order dispatching the Navy, so 
far as I have accurate information, was made before Congress 
was ever asked to act. All that we were asked to do was to 
approve the action already taken by the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of our country. We went to that port. 

At that time there was a de facto government in Mexico. It 
had been recognized by Great Britain, by France, by Russia, 
and by Japan. Huerta had a de facto government which dis- 

its international obligations sufficiently to receive that 
recognition from the powers I have named. For some reason it 
was said that in his abstract of title to the throne there was 
some defect, some moral taint attached in such a way that the 
then incoming President had decided, and after he was inaugu- 
rated proceeded to carry out his decision, to refuse recognition 
to that de facto government or its head because he had some 
question as to how the right to exercise the powers of that 
government had been acquired. 

So, first, an embargo was put on war supplies; then it was 
taken off; then it was put on as to certain ports. All northern 
Mexico could be supplied through her ports, from Tampico and 
neighboring ports down along Lower California and the State 
of Sonora. It was possible from the Pacific coast side to sup- 
ply northern Mexico with munitions of war. So, while the 


land traffic was ended, it was permitted that war supplies be 
introduced through Mexican ports, enumerating certain ports, 
the principal ones of which I have named. 

What was the purpose, ostensibly? I need not go into the 
details. I remember very well in this Chamber the vote that 
was taken on that resolution, It came over from the House. 
There was but little opposition expressed to it, except that on 


the roll call a number of Senators felt constrained to vote 
against it. The purpose was to vindicate the dignity of this 
country, to extort respect for the flag by force of arms. It 
was for the purpose, it was said, of teaching those who had 
outraged our national sense of honor to respect our colors. 
Some of our men were killed; a considerable number of Mexi- 
cans were killed in Vera Cruz. 

The ship that was laden with munitions which it was desired 
to stop, that came from a German port, sailing under German 
oe was not allowed to land its war supplies at Vera 


But after a little slaughter, after some spilling of blood on 
both sides, the ships of our Navy weighed anchor and returned. 
They did not even stay at Tampico, where many Americans and 
other refugees, aliens in that country, had gathered for the 
purpose of fleeing the country, following the advice of the 
President in a former message to all Americans at least to get 
up and leave the country, that it was unsafe to remain there. 
It was reserved for alien vessels, for the English, and other 
powers having shipping in that port, to take our own citizens to 
a place of safety after our own naval expedition had been with- 
drawn from the marginal waters of Mexico and abandoned 
them to their fate. They would not even stay out on the high 
seas, beyond the territorial line, where the refugees could be 
delivered to our vessels. They returned to our own waters, 
and left our own citizens to be rescued by aliens. The muni- 
tions of war were subsequently landed at another port, and 
nothing resulted but the loss of life. 

We are charged with being responsible for the massacres in 
Mexico. Mr. President, I read from the address of my col- 
league, for whom I haye the greatest respect: 

Mr. President, then we have it that the very officers of the adminis- 
tration who were in Mexico, the agents of commerce, the consuls of 
the United States, who were best informed and best constituted to be 
informed, gave to President Wilson and his Secre of State their 
judgment that Villa at the time resented the abilities best cal- 
culated to bring forth order and blish peace in Mexico, Villa's 
platform and rformances sounded as of the virtue of American 
doctrines- “liberty for the humble, justice for the poor, ht and 
equity for ma d, the lands as homes for the people and not as the 
private of landed princes. 

And let it be remembered that so powerful was that foree of Villa 
that against the army of Porfirio Diaz and the best forces he could 
command in Mexico at the time of his greatest power Villa was able 
for years to hold his — in opposition and to oppose successfully 
the conquering of him or his cause by Diaz. This notwithstanding the 
combined power of all that Diaz could collect in the way of soldiers 
and money. Was it not natural that dent Wilson could conecive 
from these evidences that this commander had power as represented? 
The effort was honestly made by the President. Every encon: ment 
that could be given without the violation of our bt A was afforded. 
The object of the United States was to keep the hands of power off 
of Mexico; let it work out its own destiny through the agencies of its 
own creation, as was the process of the government of republics. 
Villa was not acquiesced in by all of Mexico. He was ovod. in bis 
own land. Frustrated by those whose assumption of control he sought 
to dispute, and which he claimed nad for its object the robbing of the 
pon for whom be spoke, the pei classes of Mexico and certain 

iness interests all combined a st him—under what righteous 
claim I know not. But this I do know, that had the leaders of the 
Republican Party in Congress given to the Democratic President sup- 
port in this foreign policy and announced that as the President had 
recognized Villa as a test and trial to bring forth through him order, 
and had they demanded united obedience in America to this effort 
of the President as one from the hest authority and from the only 
authority that was vested with privilege of deciding the question, there 
would have been a different result from what ensued. 

Beginning from the day of inauguaration, March 4, 1918, the 
President has neither intervened effectively in Mexico nor has 
he let it alone. He has refused to intervene to produce peace 
and stability or a government adequate to the protection of 
person and property. He has been present in Mexico for 
mischief and absent for useful service. He has interfered 
enough to create the greatest of prejudice against the unfor- 
tunate few Americans who are unable to flee from that country. 

Here is the admission. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt] said that the admission that Villa was contemplated 
once for recognition as the de facto head of the Government 
was a blow at a vital spot. It isso. I read some additional 
evidence that will corroborate what my colleague stated and 
admitted in his very able address not long ago. It is dated 
May 22, 1916: 

The decided su neh oe pia gen By Mind tin Be? mone abbr cg 
Department of State i was the principal cause for the prolonga- 
tion of civil war in Mexico during many months. 8 

AGUTLAR, Secretary. 
That is to say, Secretary of State of the de facto govern- 
ment of Carranza. 

There is corroborative evidence of what this administration 
was e in during a portion of the time the Senate, so far 
at least as the minority side was concerned, had no information. 

I wish to add this, not because it is new, but because it needs 
to be added here in the regular sequence of events: When it 
comes to the moral character of the man to be recognized as 
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the head of a de facto government, as between Huerta and 
Villa, it must be said at least Huerta maintained a govern- 
ment. If it had not been for the interference of this Govern- 
ment he would have been in power, in all probability, and would 
have quelled the civil discord in that country. An embargo was 
laid upon supplies. No money could be borrowed. He could 
issue and sell no bonds. He could not equip and pay his army. 
He could obtain no recognition.adequate to procure the means 
to wage war against those in insurrection against his author- 
ity, and so he abdicated and left the country. Then the nego- 
tiations began, almost immediately upon his abdication, to rec- 
ognize Villa upon moral grounds, because Huerta, it was said, 
had something to do with the assassination of Madero. A 
moral gentleman was selected as his successor. 

I have been about the border a good deal in my time, and far 
down below the border several times within the last 25 years. 
I know the Indian somewhat—not like those who live there, or 
who have spent many years of their lives in that country. I 
heard of Villa some years ago, before he was known. to modern 
fame. Here is his biography. If I were searching for the head 
of a de facto government, for the director of a gymnasium, or of 
a Young Men’s Christian Association, I would pass to some 
other more promising subject. 

{From the London Daily Telegraph of April 15, 1914.] 

Francisco Villa, born at Las Nieves, in the State of Durango, 1868. 
1882 sentenced to term of imprisonment for cattle rustling. 

That is a polite term, you know, in the cow country. We 
would call it just plain cattle stealing up in our country. 

On his discharge, settled in the mining camp of Guanacevi, where a 
8 ee after he received another sentence of imprisonment for 

That is an amicable sort of an offense. It might be true. 
They only jail a man a while for it there. 

On discharge from the second sentence, he organized a band of rob- 
1 Ma om had headquarters in the mountainous regions of Perico, in 
the State of Durango, where they were the terror of the rict. 

1907. In partnership with Francisco Reza, stealing cattle in Chi- 
huahua and selling them in the United States, and then stealing horses 
and mules in the United States and selling them in Chihuahua. 

That is a new form of reciprocity, Mr. President. 

In a disagreement with his partner, Reza, he shot and killed him on 
the plaza in the aT, of Chihuahua. 

In November, 1910, he killed Mr. Soto in his factory in Allende. 
The latter's daughter was forced to show where she had hidden $11,000 
of her father’s. This Villa stole. 

In January, 1911, at Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, he killed Carlos Ala- 
tora and Lewis Ortiz for refusing to pay money for ransom, 

In February, 1911, at Batopilas, Chihuahua, he tortured Senora 
ene toch he extorted from her $30,000. She afterwards died from 

In November, 1911, he obtained a monopoly for the sale of meat in 
the city of Chinuahda, which he supplied by stealing cattle from the 
38 farms. In the latter part of November he killed one of 
his subordinates, Juarez, for stealing on his own account. 

It is all right to steal yourself, but do not permit any subordi- 
nate to steal. 

So long as we are going to investigate the packing industry of 
this country, we might as well investigate Villa, and find out 
how he conducted the packing business during a part of this time 
I am talking about. 

In May, 1913, with 75 men, at Paeza, State of Chihuahua, he robbed 
a railway train of $100,000, killing several of the crew and passengers, 

I will not read the rest of these items that I have collected. 
Some of them are incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
a year and a half ago, Some of them I have collected from 
various prints, from the border or across the line, during the 
last two and a half years. It is enough to say that this gentle- 
man, to be as euphonious as possible, under a competitive civil- 
service examination of this administration, probably would have 
showed no clearer record to a place in authority than the gentle- 
man who proceded him—and so Huerta was expelled. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, under this administration 
the President probably would have issued an Executive order 
exempting the place from the civil service, and would have ap- 
pointed Villa. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt of it. A man who has the 
ability to survive during all these years, uncaptured, with a 
portion of the Regular Army of the United States in pursuit 
of him, and yet is able to evade pursuit and still to live, ought 
to possess the elements of durability and ability together that 
- would render him a fit subject for a Democratic Executive 
order—no doubt of it. 

There are complaints made now that Americans do not op- 
ernte their property. It is said at once: “Americans went into 
Mexico for the purpose of making money.” What is meant by 
these sentiments in the planks I have read when they extended 
the protection of this Government, in 1912, around the world 
to American citizens and their property? Is it worth while to 
consider anybody’s property? Why in 1916 is it said that when 
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a country has a government adequate to the protection of 
person and property it shall be held to strict accountability? 
I take it that primarily government is charged with the pro- 
tection of persons; that personal rights take precedence of 
everything else; and that secondary to those rights the rights 
of property, that supplement and make tolerable conditions of 
modern life, are a proper subject for governmental protection, 
either at home or abroad. Still, out of the many hundreds of 
millions of dollars that have been taken to Mexico, every person 
who makes complaint is accused of being guilty of greedy com- 
mercialism. It is said: “ You went into that country and took 
your chances, and we will do nothing for you now.” 

On the 27th of August, 1913, the President, in a message, said: 


We must let everyone who assumes to exercise authority in any part 
of Mexico know, in the most unequivoca! way, that we shall vigilantly 
watch the fortunes of those Americans who can not get amay; and 
shall hold those responsible for their suffering and losses to a definite 
reckoning. 

Nothing has been done up to this time. I anticipate that 
nothing is likely ever to be done, so far as this administration is 
depended upon. 

Here is a dispatch from Chihuahua—a press report: 


Charges are circulated, even in officiai circles, that American mining 
and otber concerns with properties in Mexico are refusing to operate in 
order to help bring about intervention, it was learned to-day. 

With pene of work and food, de facto government officials say, the 
provan tendency of the poorer classes to turn to banditry would 


ppear. 

It is sald that resumption of work at the various mining camps 
could be accomplished without danger, as only small bandit groups are 
now in existence, while large garrisons are available for all properties. 

The population of Chihuahua must live on imports for the next three 
months. The State has but little arable land, and in the best of times 
imports largely. Since the rainy season set in, dysentery and rheuma- 
tism are prevalent in the city. 

Villa has got neither of them. He seems to be able to keep 
well in advance of both the de facto troops and the regular 
troops of the United States. 

The day following is this press report: 

Mexican outlaws last week looted an American-owned mine at 
El Cajon, in the Altar district of Sonora, and killed two Chinese cooks, 
according to advices received here to-da 

Arrivals from Mexico City to-day co reports of the interruption 
of almost every line of industry there, and say that thousands of pooni 
are on the verge of starvation, Zapata rebels, they say, are gradually 
occupying the feđeral district near the capital. 

And still we are criticized because the owners of American 
property do not go into those remote fastnesses, where there is 
no government adequate for the protection of persons or prop- 
erty, and operate their mines or other business enterprises! 

The troops went below the line in pursuit of the bandits. 
The matters that led up to it and followed were incorporated 
in the ConGresstionaL Recorp by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Liprirr], and I only refer to them to make a con- 
nected story of what I am saying on this subject. Here is the 
return after Carrizal: 

It is said that we have been kept out of war. We have been 
in war at Vera Cruz. Navies do not engage in expeditions 
against individuals. A military force of this Government does 
not pursue anybody across the line into a foreign country and 
there engage in battle with the military forces of the de facto 
government and still make it possible to say we have been at 


ce. 

ay the 16th day of last July, at Laredo, Tex., two Mexicans 
were indicted and placed on trial, charged with robbery and 
murder under the laws of the State of Texas. Another one 
lay badly wounded in the hospital at that place. What was 
their defense? I have their defense in my office. It sets up a 
plea to the jurisdiction of the court. It announces that one of 
them was a captain in the Carranza army, that another was a 
lieutenant, and in their pockets were found the commissions 
signed by Gen. Nafarata, who was operating in northern 
Mexico as an authorized general and a commander in the mili- 
tary forces of Carranza. They were caught redhanded across 
the border, incarcerated in a common jail, indicted by the ordi- 
nary criminal processes of a Texas court, placed upon trial, 
and set up that they were guilty of none of the offenses charged 
in the indictment, because they were regular officers in charge 
of a military force acting in behalf of the constitutionalist 
Government of Mexico, and that the acts they committed were 
justifiable acts committed in battle with an enemy of their 
country. That is their plea. Still we are not at war. 

After a time, when at Carrizal we were made responsible, 
according to the theory of some of my friends in this Chamber, 
for all that had occurred up to that time and before, the loss 
of life being put upon those who criticize the administration— 
after all that is done a few of the men who were prisoners in 
Chihuahua, incarcerated like felons, who went there wearing 
the uniform of the United States and pursuant to orders issued 


1916. 
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by the War Department in this Capital, came back to the 
border. They arrived at the old wooden bridge that reaches 
from El Paso, Tex., across to Juarez, where they were to be 
delivered to the military authorities of the United States—those 
of them that survived the machine guns at Carrizal. 

Here is what happened, and the press reports were almost 
uniform on that morning: 

EL Paso, TEX., June 29. 
-three Lem Spllls- 
5 scant. 8 95 8 AE rey and aon 
fined in the Chihuahua penitentiary, were brought to the border at 
noon to-day and turned over to American military authorities. 

Here is the part that I wish the American people to pass on 
at the earliest opportunity. These are soldiers, dispatched under 
an order of the Commander in Chief to pursue an ordinary 
land robber, murderer, and thief into a country that has no 
adequate government for the protection of life and property. 
They are met by the assumed government that has been recog- 
nized, engaged in battle, and a portion of them killed and the 
remainder of them captured; afterwards those prisoners of war 
are turned over, at the point named, to the military authorities 
of our country. 

At the time this formality occurred all of the press dispatches 
bear testimony to this fact: 

A shout of laughter rose from the thousands of Mexicans who had 
gathered to witness the arrival as the negroes filed from the special 
train. The prisoners were dressed in the scantiest and most non- 
descript garb. Some had on only trousers. One wore a shirt, while 
a towel encircled his waist. thers’ heads were decorat with 
bandannas. All the troopers were worn and drawn from their cx- 
perience, and all were ous save one, who wore a broad smile. 

8 one negro made himself the impromptu spokesman for his 

“We are sure glad to get back,“ he said. 

And with that the curtain fell, and the prisoners of war that 
survived the slaughter at Carrizal made their entrée into the 
United States under their own colors, with their lives intact, 
but leaving their uniforms and their wardrobes on the other 
side. Those soldiers were citizens of our country, soldiers of 
the Republic. They were negroes but brave men who obeyed 
orders. What a humiliating spectacle. 

Are we responsible? Shall we be held to bear this indignity 
and dishonor? Will it be approved? 

I have uniformly voted, Mr. President, in this Chamber, to 
sustain the President’s authority, to lend strength to his arm. 
I have announced repeatedly, and I have voted repeatedly, to 
give him on land and sea such necessary forces as will protect 
the dignity and the power of this Government abroad, and will 
protect our citizens in Mexico or elsewhere. 

I absolve myself from any blame. I repudiate and denounce 
the suggestion that any Republican in this Chamber or else- 
where is responsible for any of the disasters that followed in 
the train of “ watchful waiting,” and the vacillating, undecided, 
and the almost imbecile weakness that has characterized this 
administration in its course with Mexico. 

What happened during all these years? Secular property has 
been taken by the spoiler. The cathedrals of three centuries 
have been demolished, the priceless works of art destroyed. The 
Rubenses and the Van Dykes, the immortal canvases that have 
been gathered in the cloisters of the chapels of old Mexico have 
been destroyed. ‘The altars have been profaned. The shrines 
have been desecrated, An ancient priesthood has been outraged. 
` The Sisters of Charity have been subjected to unnamable treat- 
ment. The holy precincts of an ancient church have been made 
the scenes of revelry and riot, where drunken harlots, upon the 
cavalry horses of a still more drunken and dissolute banditti, 
have outraged every sentiment of the Christian heart and the 
Christian religion or the reverence that rises in the spirit of 
every race and every creed in the civilized world. 

That has been wrought in the name of nonintervention and 
that Mexicans are “ entitled to spill as much of their blood as 
they wish,” and to decide what form of government they desire. 
I have no objection to their spilling their own blood, but I do 
object to their spilling the blood of aliens. 

All this has happened while we were waiting for some more 
moral gentlemen to appear who might be recognized. Villa first 
comes upon the scene, and later Carranza moves on the bloody 
stage, and the end of this hideous drama no one knows. 

In Indianapolis, on the 8th day of January, 1915, the Presi- 
dent delivered an address, It was on Jackson Day, a most 
auspicious occasion, celebrating the greatest victory of one of 
the patron saints of Democracy, that at New Orleans. He used 
this language: 

I hold it as a fundamental principle, and so do you, that every le 
has the right to determine its own form of government; and antl this 
recent revolution in Mexico, until the end of the Diaz rei , 80 per cent 


of the poopie of Mexico never had a “look-in" in determining who 
should be their governor or what their government should be. Now, 


I am for the 80 per cent. It is none of my business, and it is none of 


our business, how long they take in determining it. 
usiness, and it is none of yours, how they go about the business. The 
country is theirs. The government is theirs. ‘The liberty, if they can 
et it, and Godspeed them in getting it, is theirs. And so far as my 
nfluence goes while I am President nobody shall interfere with them. 


SYMPATHY TOWARD MEXICO, 


That is what I mean by a great emotion, the great emotion of sym- 
pathy. Do you suppose that the American people are ever going to 
count a small amount of material benefit and advantage to people 
doing business in Mexico against the liberties and the permanent hap- 
pines of the Mexican 1 17 Have not European nations taken as 
jon Lee they wanted and spillt as much blood as they pleased in settling 
their affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because she i 2 


e is weak 
No, I say! I am proud to belong to a strong nation that mayes This 
om 


country, which we could crush, shall have just as much fr in her 
own affairs as we have.“ 

Very well; it has gone on in that way, and he has assumed to 
recognize a de facto government, and it is now unable to fulfill 
its obligations either to our own people or to anybody else. 
So I assume that before we engage in any other undertaking it 
would be as well for us to finish properly the ones that have 
now devolved on us that will take all our effort, our time, and 
what money we can properly spend. 

I will not go further into the Mexican question, because I do 
not wish at this time to take more time. 

I wish to put in as a part of my remarks here an editorial 
from the Legislative Labor News, the organ of the National 
Federation of Labor, published when Mr. Hughes left Albany 
8 the Supreme Court. I will read the editorial from the Labor 

ews: 

Now that Goy. Hughes has retired from politics and ascended to a 
place on the hest judicial tribunal in the world, the fact can be 
acknowledged without hurting anybody's political corns that he was 
the greatest friend of labor laws that ever occupied the governor's chair 
at Albany. During his two terms he has signed 50 labor laws, includ- 
ing among them the best labor laws ever enacted in this or any State. 

He also urged the enactment of labor laws in his messages to the 
legislature, even going so far as to place the demand for a labor law 
in one of his messages to an extra session of the legislature. 

Only 162 labor laws haye been enacted in this State since its crec- 
tion in 1777—in 133 years. One-third of these, ex ing in quality 
all of the others, have been enacted and signed during Gov. Hughes's 
term of three years and nine months. 

Now, Mr. President, I have no desire to take much further 
time on this question. The revenue bill will be coming on at a 
proper interval, and with the indulgence of the Senate when that 
measure is before this body I have some comments to submit 
upon that question. If you will let me levy the taxes of the 
country and collect the money I do not care who else governs 
the country; ultimately I bring everybody else to an acceptance 
of the views embodied in my legislation. 

Eyerything that will be said here after the tumult and the 
shouting have died away, after the appropriations are made, 
after everything has been done, after even the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] has risen in a stately 
way and at a proper interval and delivered his denunciations 
with dignity, decorum, and withering scorn—after all that is 
done, when we begin to foot the bill, then we begin to pay, as I 
suggested yesterday, for the appropriation fiddler’s music that 
we have had furnished us during all this session, beginning last 
December. 

Some place we must raise the money. Some place these ap- 
propriations must tax unremittingly and unceasingly, the money, 
the income, the property, and the business resources from all the 
possessions of the people of this country who are engaged in 
private enterprise. Finally it must be paid by the people who 
have means, paying in proportion as we have, except as to the 
income tax, and there we pay in preportion to our ability to pay, 
not what we haye, because we exempt three or four thousand 
dollars, as the case may be. 

So at last when we come to consider the revenue bill it will be 
the real test of whether this administration successfully can 
govern the country, make such appropriations, and levy taxes in 
such a way as to receive the indorsement of the majority of the 
voters of this country. That will be the test. 

I have no doubt that that matter will be before us in due 
time for complete discussion here. I wish to say that I shall 
desire some little time on that question. 

It was suggested here that undoubtedly people would not be 
visited with any evil effect if they failed to abide by the con- 
ference or caucus. The senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] denounced those who on the shipping bill a year or so 
ago did not abide by a Democratic caucus. I remember when 
a certain member of the legislature was about to die in Ken- 
tucky, he stood in the aisle and said he was one who had bolted 
a caucus of his party and the stings of his conscience had pur- 
sued him from that time until he would pass across the Great 
Divide. 

I have gotten used to hearing the Senator from Missouri. I 
always enjoy his comments. It does not make any difference 


It is none of my 
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whom he hits. If a cobblestone comes in my way once in a 
while I enjoy it just as much as anybody else who gets hit 
with another. He is entirely impartial. Once in a while he 
turns on his own colleagues; he chides them with more or less 
vigor for making campaign speeches. 

I remember when a gentleman on the other side of the 
Chamber made a campaign speech that if I were a Democrat I 
would say was a good speech, both from the standpoint of the 
campaign and the standpoint of the constructive or critical 
statesmanship. The day before the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WatsH] had delivered a speech on the propriety of 
a Supreme Court Justice resigning and becoming a candidate 
for a partisan office. 

The Senator from Missouri took occasion, as I remember, to 
inflict impartial punishment upon both sides of the Chamber in 
his remarks, He said that the boys in the press gallery under- 
stood it—“ the dogs were barking.” Two days afterwards he 
came out of his kennel and barked louder and longer himself 
than anybody else.. I do not know, when he referred to the 
dogs as barking, whether he had reference to our conduct or 
what it was. Anyhow, he used the phrase “ the dogs were bark- 
ing,” and since that time he has barked more than anybody else. 

So ever so often when he comes in this Chamber and walks 
down the aisle in gloomy, solitary grandeur, with a frown on his 
face, shrouded in impenetrable mystery, and the weight of empire 
bowing his regal form, I can see that something has happened, 
or is about to. He is like Cæsar when he came into the senate 
chamber of old. I know at once what is going to happen to you 
brethren on the other side of the aisle or here. As the immortal 
bard of Avon said: 


roar look you, Cassius, 
The an spot do ow on Cwsar's brow, 

And al rest look like a ehidden train. 

Calpurnia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 

Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 

As we have seen him in the capitol, 

Being cross'd in conference by some senators. 

A conference is held—a Democratic caucus—and when the 
Senator from Missouri comes in here with the angry spot glow- 
ing on his brow I know it bodes some strange eruption to the 
State. He has been crossed in the conference of Democratic 
Senators; something that morning will break loose; and at least 
one dog will bark and will bark lustily before adjournment is 
had. 


I like it. He is a picture of superb and attractive action when 
he has upon him the divine spirit of vociferous criticism. I can 
think of nothing but Holy Writ when I see him marching down 
the aisle in full action fighting and fuming, effulgent as a comet 
wandering through space, full of eloquence and shedding lan- 
guage that is a shame to the memory of Worcester or Webster. 

On such occasions, Mr. President, his neck is clothed with the 
thunder, “the glory of his nostrils is terrible.” 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on 


to meet the armed men, 
He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back 


from the sword. 
st him, the glittering spear and the shield, 


The quiver rattleth again 
He swalloweth the ground with flerceness and rage; neither believ- 


eth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 
He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar 
off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 


I know, then, that we are receiving some of the criticism that 
we have earned. I know, then, at least that there will be a 
brief period when everybody may sit about and rejoice in the 
fullness of the eloquence and in the exuberant diction and in the 
tremendous energy that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
always expect of the statesman who is at the head of that body. 
I know he is bursting with suppressed information. He seems 
to exude, “If only I could tell you of the things I know, it 
would make every hair ‘stand on end like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine.’ Ah, but I must not speak what I know,” seems to 
say the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
“When I open my mouth let no dog bark.” So everybody, all 
the chidden train on both sides, sit down and give him plenty of 
room and fresh air for the exercise of his talent. 

I shall not ask for further time from the Senate except to add 
in a concluding paragraph that the Senator from Missouri had 
a good deal to do with writing the present 1916 platform. He 
was the keynote sounder, it seems. I ask him why he did not 
sound a declaration favoring free tolls through the Panama 
Canal; why he did not sound a denunciation of the profligate 
waste of public funds; why he did not sound another stalwart 
pledge, as in 1912, of economy in future operation; why no 
promise of constitutional action regarding the presidential term 
limited to one; why no denunciation of the principle of protec- 
tion; no assertion that protection is unconstitutional? There 
was nothing of that kind, although it has been in a Democratic 
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platform ever since I can remember; ever since I have been old 
enough to read Democratic platforms. 

I think I will cite in due season an extract from the Com- 
moner. It says that the day the Democratic Party returns to 
a protective tariff or a tariff for any purpose to foster an 
industry in this country the Democrats will be laughed out of 
the campaign. In the war of 1812 we had all the protection 
we needed here. In 1801, or later, during the Jefferson admin- 
istration or its successor, when the embargo was on, we had all 
Hs protection. We have it now, even with the great war across 

e Sen. 

It is proposed, if the morning reports be true, to begin a duty 
on dyestuffs in order to foster what Secretary Redfield calls an 
incipient industry after the close of the war. What has be- 
come of sugar? That is for revenue. We need the $52,000,000 
or $54,000,000 every 12 months. That is not for protection, 
I do not care what your motive is; lay the duty, and the rest of 
it will come, So I ask the keynote sounder these questions in 
the future, when he shall arrive clothed with all the terrible 
majesty that belongs to the majority leader and filled to burst- 
ing with the secrets of state. I propound to him now these 
questions. Answer them or acknowledge that you are up a tree 
and you can not. 
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Charles and Samuel Murdock, La Fayette, Ind $500. 00 
John H. Burke, Kalamazoo, Mich 100. 00 
Daniel M. Link, Py ee. 100, 00 
L. ry Easton, La COE W enea EN 100. 00 
e T E 100, 00 
Hon, John B. F —T—T—T—TTTbT—T—T———— 100. 00 

Henry L. Scheberman, New Tork 150. 00 
Bruce F. Sterling, Union Town, PF a 250. 00 
Rembrandt Peale, Ebensburg, Fa 100. 00 
Hon. SOARE Harvey, 3 ö el Ee ee 100. 00 
Theodore S. Wilkinson, New Orleans, La 200, 00 
ae Committee Precincts, New Orleans, La = 100. 00 
aon poan 5 Galveston, Tex . 100. 00 

tae A Ewing, Houston, Tex — 100. 00 
gati aly. Galveston, Tex ray 100. 00 
Fred C. Pabst, Galveston, Tex 3a 100. 00 
Fred L. Richardson, Alpena, Mich. — 100. 00 
A. E. Stevenson, Port Huron, lich — 165, 00 
Mrs, de V. Wartner, Roslyn, bE Fo | e AE SERS =- 3,000. 00 
B.: B. Bertron, N — 500. 00 
R. N. Brush, 33 Din . 00 
F. B. Lynch, St. Paul, Minn 00 
R. E. and B. 5 — Tenn 00 
T. J. Howelis, Pittsburgh, Pa 00 
Charles W. Bryan, Lincoln. Nebr- . 00 
Charles A. Lanp, St Lonk | Ce nee Se 00 
Alfred A. Po ‘armington, Conn 500. 00 
B. M. Baruch, New Tork 10, 000. 00 
Judge James W. Gerard, New York 500, 00 
J. Bruce Kremer, Butte, Mont 100. 00 
Daniel P. Hayes, Pleasantville, N. 100. 00 
Hon. William I. Sharpe, Elyria, Ohi 100. 00 
eer, Yonkers, N. T 2, 500. 00 
Henry L. Moses. New York, N. X. 250. 00 
Charies N. Dickey, Baltimore, 4d. 500. 00 
Seymour Van Santvoord, Albany, N. X ee 150. 00 
John S. Williams, Richmond, va Re, 100. 00 
William F. Rafferty. Syracuse, | Lh Se eee Eee 100. 00 
Joseph J. Corbett. Boston, Mass- ᷑:— 500. 00 
E. A. Grozier, Boston. Mass 200, 00 
John F. Fitzgerald, Boston, Mass. 500. 00 
C. C. Jackson, Boston. Mass 250. 00 
Thomas E. er, Wakefield. Mass. 100. 00 
Hon. J. H. O'Neill. Boston, Mass 100, 00 
William F. Fitsecrald. Boston, Mass. — — 1, 000. 0 
enry Whitney. Boston, Mass — pie ine 
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„ B. Fitzpatrick, Boston, i288——— 300. 00 
R. M. Burnett. Boston, Mass Z2 500. 00 
Arthur Lxman, Boston, Mass NF 200. 00 
E. D. man, ton, Mass 100. 00 
Charles B. Strecker, Boston, Mas 500. 00 
Humphry O. Sullivan, Lowell. Mass 100, 00 

on. W. A. Gaston. Boston, Mass- . 00 
C. H. Slattery, Boston, Mass . OO 

Boston, Mass . 00 
G. F. Babbitt, Brockport. Ma: 00 
A. Hemenway, Les Mans 00 
M. Burt, Marlboro, Mass . 00 
R. = Townsend, Boston, Mass . 00 
H. Nawn, Roxbury, Mass . 00 
B. Joy, ESORTOM, PIRI go a ere ee 00 
H. W. Ogden, Boston, „ . 00 
James J elan, Boston, Mas . 00 
John A. Sullivan, Boston, Mass . 00 
Josiah Quincy, Boston, Mass . 00 
Jackson & Curtiss, Boston, Mass- . 00 
J. W. Cummings, Fall River, Mass. . 00 
H. B. Cabot, Boston 2 00 
Hon. E. N. Foss, Boston, Mass 00 
Sherman L. Whipple, Boston, Mass . 00 
T. F. O'Keefe, Boston, Mass . 00 
W. 8. Patten, Boston, Mass- . 00 
E. L. geny, Boston, Mass 00 
Hon. A. J. Peters. Boston, Mass . 00 
Joseph Lee, Boston. Has ̃ ͤ᷑ i ae p ea, . 00 
R. M. Saltonstall. Boston, Mass 
Gen. Charles H. Taylor. Boston, Mass. 
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C. H. Slattery, Boston, Mass 
Gharies Logue, Boston, Mass_ 
John F. Cronin, Boston, Mass 


zarnas B. Shea, Dorchester, Mass. -namere 100. 
Dr. II. Muldowney (M.). Boston, Mass- — 0 100. 
— B. Martin. Boston, Mass 100. 
James H. Sullivan. Boston. Mas 100. 
Georgs A. Dickel. Nashville, In „„: 100. 
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William Schmer, New York, N. Y---.---._-..._-~------.. 100. 
Thomas Ewing, jr., Yonkers, N. „„ 500. 
O. Grannert, New York, N. X. 100. 
Philip J. Brook, New York, N. X 500 
Victor J. Dowling. New York. N. V ao 
John M. Bowers, New e D $3 50. 
Jobn Cox, New York, N. X 100 
RIE Lynn, New York, N. Y----- 150. 
John F. man, New York, N- Y---------------—=--—— 100. 
Joseph F. Mulqueen, New CTT 100 
John Pierce, New York, N. rr 100. 
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Alexander Konta, New York, N. 6 — OES SER A $100. 00 
Adam A. Weschler, Washington, — — —— 109. 99 
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George Reisch Springfield, Ii 100. 00 
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Frank I. Polk, New York, N. * 
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Lawrence Fabacher, New Orleans, L 
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Peter Foote, Chicago, III 
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Judge Peter J. Shields, Sacramento, Cal 
Bob Lynd, Beet Orleans, La 
A. Baldwin, New Orleans, La 
Bernard M kee New Orleans, La 
wo H A. Kaufman, New Orleans, Ia 
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Marshall Hicks, San Antonio, Tex 
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Thomas S. Fuller, New York, N. 
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Cleveland H. Dod ge, New York, of b RS Se — 30, 000. 00 
Charles D, White, Atlantic City, „ — 1, 000. 00 
Cameron, Amburg & Co., Chicago, In SS ONE She ee 100. 00 
Charles Frederi Columbiana, 610ũ— —.— 100. 00 
C. F. Duncombe, Fort Dodge, Towa AEE STE, 100. 00 
William C. McDonald, Santa Fe, N. Mex- 100. 00 
Robert Galbreath, Tulsa, Okla 1, 000. 00 
Telegra rapa Publishing Co., aac 100, 00 
Edgar Allen Lynn, New York, 250. 00 
James Shevlin, New York, N. 1, 000. 00 
Sergeant Cram, New York. N. ae 1, 000. 00 
B. M. Winston, Chicago, I 10, 000. 00 
John Burton Kayage; Chicago, III 15, 000. 00 
S. G. Gibboney, New York, D LGR AE INNS SG REI AE 1, 000. 00 
Contributors National Wütend. Marshall League, New York, 

2 . ͤ — . ie he 1. 000. 00 
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W. Rust, Tacoma, Wasn Se eee O 
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E. B. Boynton, New York, N. Y- 
Frederick Johnson, New York, N. ee 100. 00 
Joseph L. Buttenweizer, New York, 100. 00 
Robert E. Simon, New ade vY 150. 00 
Joseph P. Day, New York, N. pie — 150. 00 
Franklin Pettitt, New Ter N N S 125. 00 
James XI. Johnston, Washington. 5. TES 100. 00 
— George F. Bacr, acs ee 1, 000. 00 
. B. Cooper, Wilmington, N. 0 100. 00 
0. Stone, Wilmington, N. C 100. 00 
2 Pearsall. Wilmington, N. C--------- SS, 100. 00 
M. F. H. Gouvernuer, . N. C — 100. 00 
Hugh MeRae, Wilmington, 8 750. 00 
James Sprunt, Wilmington. N. 750. 00 
William II. Sprunt, Wilmington, * 100. 00 
George R. French, Wilmington, N 100. 00 
Johu J. Furlong, Wilmington, N 100. 00 
T. O. Beer, Yonkers. N. Y__-.~--~ 1, 000, 00 
Hon. Frank C. Davis. San Antoni 900. 00 
James W. Osborne, New York, N. V.. 100. 00 
Hon. Morris C. Rector, Fort Worth, Tex 300. 00 
Hon. Morris C. Rector, Fort Worth, Tex. 200. 00 
G. E. Light. Pilot Point, Te 100. 00 
William Wiess, Beaumont, Te 100. 00 
¥, C.cRroctor; Beaumont, Tex. 100. 00 
5 A. Leovy, Beaumont, Tex! 100. 00 
G 'r!!! x e ea 100. 00 
W. e ß 100. 00 
Judge William H. Wilson, W Tex BE 100. 00 
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100. 00 
250. 00 
200. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
Thomas D. Ross, Fort Worth, er 100. 00 
A. W. McLean, Lumberton. N. C_--_- 100. 00 
James P. Clark, Little Rock, Ark 100. 00 
C. B. Smith, chairman. Montgomery. Ala 226. 40 
L. B. N 100. 00 
Charles Horrmann, Fas poi Ni 100. 00 
Edgar Scott, Landsdown, Pp 100. 00 
Allison Mayfield, Austin, Te 100. 00 
Hulbert, a 5 eee 150. 
Charles Sopa; 1 200. 
Thomas J. Webb. at 100. 00 
Charles J. Vopicka. Chicago, III 100. 00 
Thomas J. Webb. Chicago, III 100. 00 
Frank H. Jones, Chicago, III 1, 000. 
John D. Crimmons, New York 150. 00 
Frank H. Dexter, San Juan, E 100. 00 
F. C. Withers, Columbia, S. C 147.93 
John H. Hinton, St Cloud, Minn 100. 
Vic Mauberret, New Orleans, 100. 00 
Robert Bros., New Orleans, La 100. 00 
Lake 5 Democrats, through S. T. Woodring, Lake 
1 jt OS SE an E ee 200. 00 
E. G. Sehiteder, — 58 Orleans, La —— 100. 00 
Through Co 5 arag New Orleans, La 1 175. 00 
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8 Leiter, Washington, D. C W 500. 00 
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W. Woodward. Washington, D. C EN 100. 00 
Thovias H. Pickford. Washington, D. 66222 Kae 100. 00 
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Hon. Walter Collins, Hillsboro, Te ies 290. 00 
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Dayid B Jones; Chicago, i $10, 000, 00 
F. B. Lynch, St. Paul, Minn 5, 000. 00 
Henry Morgenthau, New York. N. 10, 000. 00 
J. C. C. Mayo, Paintsville, KR 6, 000. 00 
Charles W. cAlpin, New- Forki N Eiere aS 2, 000. 00 
Hugh MacRae, Wilmington, N. C 1, 750. 00 
H. P. Nawn, Roxbury, Mass 5,000.00 
William Church Osborne, New York, N. 1 4, 000. 00 
J. E. Phelan, San Francisco, Cali 2, 000. 00 
Frederick C. Penfield, Germantown, Pa 10, 000. 00 
Ralph Pulitzer, New York, N. Y 2, 000. 00 
F. S. Peabody, Chicago, 11. 6, 450. 00 
Winslow S. Pierce, New York, N. 2, 500, 00 
John Burton Payne, Chicago, III 5, 000. 00 
James B. Regan, New York, N. Y. 2, 500. 00 
John D. Ryan, New York, N. x. 5, 000. 00 
Herman Ridder, New York, N. X. 2, 248. 24 

R. Rust, Tacoma, Wash —[ſ- 2, 000. 00 
J. Ruppert, New York, N. 1 . 10, 000. 00 
Jacob II. Schiff, New York, N. ¥.----------------------- 12, 500. 00 
Nathan Strauss, New York, N. L 5, 000. 00 
Charles R Smith, Menasha, WI 5, 000. 00 
€, A. Spreckels, New York, N. X. 5, 000. 00 
Roger C. Sullivan, Chicago, 1 5, 000. 00 
James Speyer, New York, N. Y... 0, 000. 00 
Thomas y Scully, South Amboy, N. 4 2. 000. 00 
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Mrs. Gertrude V. Whitney, Roslyn, Long Island, N. X. 3, 000. 00 
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LETTER FROM Gov. Wooprow WILSON, oF New Jersey, To How. A. 
MITCHELL PALMER, OP PENNSYLVANIA, 


FEBRUARY 5, 1913. 


My Dear PALMER : Thank you warmly for your letter of February 3. 
It was characteristically considerate of you to ask my views with 
regard to the joint resolution which has just come over from the House 
to the Senate with regard to the presidential term. 

I have not hitherto said anything about this question, because I had 
not observed that there was any evideuce that the public was very much 
interested in it. I must have been mistaken in this, else the Senate 
would hardly have acted so promptly upon it. 


SPOKE WITHOUT RESERVE. 


It is a matter which concerns the character and conduct of the great 
office upon the duties of which I am about to enter. I feel therefore 
that in the present circumstances I should not be acting consistently 
with my ideals with regard to the rule of entire frankness and plain 
speaking that ought to exist between public servants and the public 
whom they serve if I did not speak out about it without reserve of any 
kind and without thought of the 3 embarrassment. 

The question is simply this: Shall our Presidents be free, so far as the 
law is conce: to seek a second term of four years, or shall they be 
limited by constitutional amendment to a single term of four years or 
to a single term extended to six years? 

I can approach the question from a perfectly impersonal point of view, 
because I shall most cheerfully abide by the judgment of my party and 
the 1 as to whether I shall be a candidate for the Presidency — 
in 1916. I absolutely pledge myself to resort to nothing but public 
opinion to decide that question. 

The President ought to be absolutely deprived of every other means 
of deciding it. He can be. I shall use to the utmost every pro in- 
fluence wi eo ay Renee TO see IRAE De TN: Deter. SRO Dera ta-w ch I 
have been elected is out. That side of the matter need disturb no one. 


s TOO LONG OR TOO SHORT. 


And yet if he be deprived of rey other means of deciding the ques- 
tion. what becomes of the argument for a constitutional limitation to 
a single term? The argument is not that it is W evaded now just 
how long each President should remain in office. ur years is too 
long a term for a President who is not the true spokesman of the 

ple, who is imposed upon and does not lead. It is too short a term 
‘or a President who is oing, or attempting a great work of reform, 
and who has not had time to finish it. 

To change the term to six years would be to increase the likelihood 
of its being too long, without any assurance that it would, in happy 


cases, be long enough. A fixed constitutional limitation to a single term 
or office is ighly arbitrary and unsatisfactory from every point of 
view. 


The argument for it rests upon temporary conditions which can 
easily be removed by law. Presidents, it is said, are effective for one- 
half of their term only because they devote their attention during the 
last two years of the term to building up the influences, and above ait 
the organization, by which they hope and purpose to secure a secon 
nomination and election. 


AGAINST PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTION, 


be afraid 
of, and I heartily sympathize ntolerable that any 
President should be tted to determine who should succeed him— 

lf. or anoth 5 Wan or coercion, or by any sort of con- 
trol 5 the machinery by which delegates to the nominating convention 
are chosen. 

There . never to be another presidential nominating conven- 
tion; and there need never be another. Several of the States have 
regard to the choice of their 
in the same way with regard 
o the choice of Presidents. The nominations should be made directly 
by the people at the polls, 


Conventions should determine nothing but pa platforms and 
should be made up of the men who would be e , if el 
8 those platforms into effect. It is not necessary to attend to the 
people's business by constitutional amendment if you wil! only actually 
put the business into the people's own hands. 

I think it may <r be assumed that that will be done within the 
next four years; for it can be done by statute; it need not wait for 
constitutional change. That being done, the question of the presi- 
dential term can be discussed on its merits, 


PRESIDENCY IS ABNORMAL, 


It must be clear to everybody who has studied our political develop- 
ment at all that the character of the Presidency is pennar through a 
transitional stage. We know what the office is now and what use 
must be made of it; but we do not know what it is going to work out 
into; and until we do know, we shall not know what constitutional 
change, if any is needed, it would be best to make. 

I must s; with absolute freedom and candor in this matter, or 
not speak at all; and it seems to me that the present position of the 
Presidency in our actual system, as we use it, is quite abnormal and 
must lead eventually to something very different. 

He is expected by the Nation to be the leader of his 
as the Chief Executive officer of the Government, and the countr: 
take no excuses from him. He must play the part and play i 
cessfully or lose the country’s confidence. He must be prime minister, 
as much concerned with the guidance of legislation as with the just 
and orderly execution of law, and he is the spokesman of the Nation 
in everything, even the most momentous and most delicate dealings of 
the Government with foreign nations. 


SHOULD BE HELD RESPONSIBLE. 


8 in such circumstances should he be responsible to no one for 
four long years? All the ple’s legislative spokesmen in the House 
of Representatives and one-third of their representatives In the Senate 
are brought to book every two years; why not the President, if he 
is to be the leader of the ty and the spokesman of policy? 

Sooner or later, it would seem, he must be made answerable to —— - 
ion in a somewhat more informal and intimate fashion—answerable, 
it may be, to the Houses whom he seeks to lead, either personally or 
careoms a Cabinet, as well as to the people for whom they speak. But 
that is a matter to be worked out—as it inevitabl be—in some 
natural American way which we can not yet even ict. 

The present fact is that the President is hel msible for what 

matter, and so long as he is com- 


happens in Washington in every lar; 
manded to lead he is surely entitled to a certain amount of power—all 


„ 


as well 
will 
suc- 


the power he can get from the support and convictions and opinions of 
his fellow countrymen; and he ought to be suffered to use that power 
It will be very difficult 


against his pe ten until his work is done. 
for him to abuse it. He holds it upon sufferance, at the pleasure of 
public opinion. Everyone else, his opponents ineluded, has access to 
opinion, as he has, e must keep the confidence of the country by 
earning it, for he can keep it in no other way. 


MAKE IT TWO TERMS, 


Put the present customary limitation of two terms into the Consti- 
tution, if you do not trust the people to take care of themselves, but 
make it terms (not one, because four years is often too long), 
and give the President a chance to win the full service by prov 
himself fit for it. f 

If you wish to learn the result of constitutional ineligibility to re- 
election, ask any former governor of New Jersey, for example, what the 
effect is in actual experience. He will tell you how cynically and with 
what complacence the politicians banded against him waited for the in- 
evitable end of his term to take their chances with his successor. 

Constitutions place and can place no limitations upon their power. 
They may control what governors they can as long as they please as 
long as they can keep their outside power and influence together. 
They smile at the coming and going of governors as some men in 
Washington haye smiled at the coming and going of Presidents, as 
upon things ephemeral, which passed and were soon enough got rid 
of if you but sat tight and waited. 

As things stand now the ze might more likely be cheated than 
served by further limitations of the President's eligibility. His fight- 
ing power in their behalf would be immensely weakened. No one will 
fear a President except those whom he can make fear the elections. 

We singularly belie our own principles by seeking to determine by 
fixed constitutional provision what the people shall determine for them- 
selves and are ‘ectly competent to determine for themselves. We 
cast a doubt upon the whole theory of popular government. 

I believe that we should fatally embarrass ourselves if we made the 
constitutional change proposed. If we want our Presidents to fight our 
battles for us, we should give them the means, the legitimate means, the 
means their opponents will always have. Strip them of everything else 
but the right to ri soe to the people, but leave them that; suffer them 
to be leaders; absolutely prevent them from being bosses. 

We would otherwise appear to be going in two opposite directions. 
We are secking in every way to extend the Athena of the people, but in 
the matter of the Presidency we fear and distrust the people and seek 
to bind them nana and one by — — constitutional provision. My own 
mind is not agile eno 0 ways. 

I am very HH sears thet my position on this question will be mis- 
construed, but that is a matter of perfect indifference to me. The truth 
is much more important than my reputation for modesty and lack of 
personal ambition. My reputation will take care of itself, but con- 
stitutional questions and questions of policy will not take care of 
themselves without frank and fearless discussion, 

NOT URGING OWN REELECTION. 

I am not speaki for my own reelection; I am speaking to redeem 
my promise that 1 would say what I really think on every public ques- 
tion and take my chances in the court of public opinion. 


LETTER FROM HON. W. J. BRYAN TO WALTER W. VICK. 


The letter addressed to Walter W. Vick dated August 20, 
1913, is as follows: 

Now that you have arrived and have acquainted 
a wits whi. t 5 3 ——— — you desire 
posal w o rew. 

a suggestion from me in regard to a man for any place down there call 
on me, 


urself with the 
ve at your dis- 
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You have had cnough experience in polities to know how yaluable 
workers are when the campaign is on and how difficult it is to find 
Suitable rewards for the deserving. I do not know to what extent a 
knowledge of the Spanish language is necessary for employees. Let 
me know what is requisite, together with the salary, and when appoint- 
ments are likely to be made. Sullivan will be down before long and 
you and he together ought to be able to bring about such reforms as 

may be necessary there. You will find Sullivan a strong, courageous, 
reliable fellow. The more I have seen of him the better satisfied I am 
that he will fit into the place there and do what is necessary to be 


done. 
Very truly, yours, W. J. BRYAN. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Manrixe of New Jersey in 
the chair). The absence of a quorum is suggested, and the Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: P 


Ashurst Gronna Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Brandegee Hardin, yers Smith, Md. 
Bryan Hardwick Oliver Smoot 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Overman ‘Taggart 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose ‘Thomas 
Colt Jones Pittman Wadsworth 
Cummins Lane Pomerene Warren 
Curtis Lee, Md. Robinson Williams 
Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury 

Fletcher Lippitt Shafroth 

Gallinger McLean Sheppard 


Mr. THOMAS. I was requested to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], who is ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have re- 
sponded to their names, There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Husrixd, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Satu of South Carolina, Mr. 
Titian, and Mr. Works answered to their names when called. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. JAMES, Mr. Saaru of Georgia, Mr. S- 
MONS, Mr. Stony, and Mr. Hueues entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is my intention to adhere 
rather closely to a discussion of the bill now before the Senate 
and to certain amendments which in the course of time I shall 
offer to it. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that in view of the very small num- 
ber of Senators present we might be able to keep order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is a good suggestion, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if his amendments have been printed and laid on the desks of 
Senators? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are not printed. 
motions to strike out certain parts of the bill. 

However firm the intention I have just expressed may be, I 
may be permitied to indulge in a preliminary observation. I 
listened with both care and interest to the discussion presented 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smeatons]. It was 
a clear and comprehensive statement of the subject covered by 
the bill from his point of view, and he ought to be congratulated 
upon the good temper which he displayed. I think the average 
number of Senators, and I was careful to observe this fact, who 
heard his discussion was six. He was entitled to a better 
audience. 

I have listened with pleasure and profit to the argument 
presented by the Senator from New Hampshire [Me. Gar- 
LINGER], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprne], and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] in opposition to the bill. I was not so situated 
that I could hear the remarks of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING] or the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN], but I have no doubt what I am about to say respecting 
the speeches I did hear was equally true of the two which I 
was so unfortunate as to miss. These addresses were all of 
high character; they also were comprehensive, the result of 
much study and examination, and were well worthy of their 
distinguished authors. The average number of Senators who 
heard these speeches was four and a half. I am not mention- 
ing these facts in order to censure any Senator on either the 
Democratic side of the Chamber or upon the Republican side 
of the Chamber, for I think that on both sides they are pur- 
suing a very logical course. The only person for whom I am 
profoundly sorry is the Vice President, who presides so grace- 
fully and so impartially over this tribunal. It is his unhappy 
fate to be compelled to sit in the Chamber attempting to pre- 
serve order over one speaker and something like 90 empty 


They are simply 


chairs. It has conyinced me that the salary of the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate ought to be doubled in order to compensate 
him for the torture which he must constantly feel. 

In saying this I am not disparaging the character of the 
speeches, but it must be depressing and dispiriting to sit where 
one must face a single speaker and a whole array of vacant 
seats. 

The observation which I have taken the liberty to make is 
this: We shall destroy the Senate, the confidence of the people 
in it, its influence in the affairs of the country, unless we change 
the habit into which we are rapidly falling. 

I said that I did not censure any Democratic Senator for 
absenting himself during this discussion. Why do I not? 
Simply because he could accomplish no valuable purpose by 
being present. Every Democratic Senator in some fashion or 
other has made it known that he intends to vote for this bill. 
I do not inveigh against the caucus; I have done that so often 
that I am tired of it, and I do not care whether there has 
been a caucus upon this bill or not; but in some way or other 
it has come to be understood that every Senator in the majority 
will vote for the bill; that he has made up his mind deliberately 
and fully upon the subject. Why should he listen to anyoue 
who is presenting objections to the bill? Why should he listen 
to the chairman of the committee reporting the bill as he ex- 
pounds it? There is no reason for further enlightenment; the 
minds are made up, and therefore the empty chairs upon the 
other side of the Chamber, 

Turning to my own side of this eminent tribunal, there is no 
reason why any Republican should listen to any argument made 
either for or against this bill, or any other that comes out of a 
caucus or a conference which secures adhesion in advance to a 
measure about to be proposed. Why should Republicans sit 
here and listen? They may be glad to hear what their asso- 
ciates have to say about a particular subject, but they know 
that all that is being said is absolutely unavailing. 

There is no longer any debate in the Senate of the United 
States. There are political speeches in the Senate; there are 
violent partisan harangues in the Senate. I am not objecting 
to that, because that is all that apparently remains for Members 
of the Senate to do; to make orations which are intended not to 
convince any Senator of any proposition, but to inflame or to 
instruct, as the case may be, the minds of the American people. 

If I had my way, if my associates on this side of the Chamber 
would agree with me, every Republican Senator would absent 
himself and would refuse to participate in legislation that comes 
to the Senate with the knowledge that one side of this tribunal 
has already made up its mind finally and completely upon the 
subject to be acted upon by the Senate. To me it is a farce for 
Republicans to sit here and to join in a discussion which they 
can not influence in the slightest degree, no matter how potent 
their arguments may be. The course I propose would be, in a 
sense, an abdication, I suppose, of our duty; but there is no 
other way in which the change that has been wrought in the 
proceedings of the Senate can ever be brought emphatically to 
the attention of the American people. 

I say this with the utmost good feeling. I charge no one 
Senator with responsibility for it. I only know that it has come 
to pass and that it is rapidly degrading the Senate of the 
United States; it is rapidly robbing it of all the influence it 
ever possessed in the affairs of the country; and if it is pur- 
sued, whether by one side of the Chamber or by the other side 
of the Chamber, it will ultimately miean the abolition of the Sen- 
ate; and it ought to mean its extinction. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. WORKS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OvEeRMAN] first rose, and I yield to him. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
all the Senator from Iowa says is true, why all this speaking? 
Why all this delay? Why all these political speeches? Why 
not come to a vote on this bill? We have been ready to vote for 
rece time and the bill has been before the Senate for some 

me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The answer to the Senator's question is 
perfectly easy. If I could persuade all the Senators of my po- 
litical faith to put the whole responsibility on that side of the 
Chamber and simply retire, I would be glad to do it; but I can 
not do that; and, inasmuch as the discussion is going on, I 
intend that the country shall know my views with regard to 
this bill. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, when the Senator rises to 
speak he always discusses the question which is before the 
Senate, but we can not say that of all the other Members on 
either side, 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. I have already said that this Chamber 
is ringing with political discussions that have no relevancy to 
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the subject under consideration, and the majority is responsible 
for it, inasmuch as it decides in advance, in its own councils, 
with respect to legislation that is to be passed. There is no 
other recourse but to allow the Republicans in the body to speak 
to the country instead of to Senators. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They are not speaking to the country on 
this bill. They are speaking generally and holding up the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me to answer. I do not think Sen- 
ators are holding up the bill. The exasperation of sitting here 
with a bill before us to which many of us are opposed and 
knowing that every argument which we may make is addressed 
to deaf ears compels the Republican side of the Chamber—or 
I do not say “compels,” but rather tempts the Republican side 
‘of the Chamber—into the long discussions which we have heard. 
Now I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I was wondering why the Sen- 
ator from Iowa said, as he has said more than once, that he 
holds nobody responsible for this condition of things. The truth 
about it is that there is not a single Member of this body who 
is not to some extent responsible for the condition. 

. CUMMINS. That is just the reason I said what I did, 
that there is no one person responsible. We have taken on a 
habit, a custom; we are gradually yielding to the demand that 
legislation come only from the majority. We are giving cur- 
rency to the statement made all the while, that only the ma- 
jority is responsible for legislation., I do not agree to that 
proposition. 3 

There are some questions upon which the majority might 
be said to be wholly responsible—those which concern matters 
that involve the party faith or the party creed; but the ques- 
tions that we generally have before us are not partisan ques- 
tions; they have not been determined by any party platform ; 
they are proposed for the public good; and it is just as much 
treason to the form of our Government for a part of the Sen- 
ate to separate itself from the other and to decide what shall 
be done, what laws shall be passed, what amendments shall be 
received or adopted, if any, as it would be if you were to 
coerce the minority by force. 

Mr. WORKS, Mr. President, I do not agree with the Senator 
from Iowa that nobody is responsible. I should put it the other 
way and say that everybody is responsible. We have to cor- 
rect this evil ourselves; it can not be done by one man; it can 
not be done by talking about it; but there has to be a radical 
change in the manner of conducting the business of the Senate, 
or the Senate will not be worth respecting after a while. It is 
not entitled to very much respect now because of the manner in 
which it is proceeding at the present moment. Here are cau- 
cuses being held night after night and day after da) to deter- 
mine what this body shall do, and when that caucus reaches a 
determination, that settles the whole question, and the remainder 
of us might just as well go home, as I am going to do in a few 


days. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator 
from California, agreeing with me so entirely with regard to the 
evil, differs so radically from me as to the method of my stating 
it. However, I expressed it as it occurred to me and as it now 
appears to me. No one Senator is responsible for the condition 
in which we find ourselves. We have drifted into the situation 
on account, apparently, of a desire on the part of the adminis- 
tration to claim all the credit for every act that is passed and 
to deny to this side of the Chamber every responsibility or credit 
for anything that is accomplished in the Senate. I have said 
now, Mr. President, all that I desire to say upon this subject. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it not a fact that the Senator himself 
has introduced two or three bills, which have become laws, dur- 
ing the time that the present party and administration have been 
in power? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think, then, that the charge the 
Senator makes is entirely justified. 

Mr, CUMMINS. That is another difficulty with Senators 
upon the other side. I have made the statement. The Senators 
upon the other side know perfectly well what I meant. I can 
not stop to qualify with nicety the technicalities which may 
be inyolyed. Senators know perfectly well that what I meant 
was the program of the administration. 

There was some reason for solidarity, caucus action, confer- 
ence action, or whatever it may be called, upon the tariff bill, 
because there is a distinct difference and an impassable chasm 
between the Democratic view and the Republican view with re- 
spect to the composition of a tariff; but there has been no other 


great measure passed since that time, and none is now pro- 
posed, that touches in any way the party faith, and the Demo- 
cratic majority, looking forward to the consequences that must 
ensue, ought not to treat these bills as party measures. 

. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to make a on? 


suggesti 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is unfortunate that so many Senators 
are absent during the discussion of an important measure like 
this. There has been no hard and fast agreement reached in 
caucus as to the precise terms of this proposed legislation. There 
has been an understanding that the administration and this side 
of the Chamber, at least, were in favor of a ship-purchase bill. 
The bill as it came from the House, and as it has been here for 
some time, was in the main satisfactory to this side and favored 
by this side. It seems to me we can not be blamed, if we have 
the view that this bill ought to pass, if we report it and urge its 
passage, and we can not be blamed if Senators on this side of 
the Chamber are unwilling to stay here and hear harangues by 
the hour on subjects which have nothing in the world to do 
with the bill. If there were a legitimate, fair discussion of the 
8 before the Senate I believe Members on this side would 

ere. 

I call the Senator's attention to the fact that on his side of 
the Chamber there are now about nine Senators present, which 
is an unusually large number, but if the discussion were con- 
fined—I do not know whether we can do it under the present 
rules, but it is a matter to be thought out as having reference 
to situations such as the Senator suggests—to the subject be- 
fore the Senate, I believe that that would tend in a large meas- 
ure to promote better consideration, more attention to the de- 
bates, and better debates generally in the Senate, 

It seems to me that is a proper matter, perhaps, in the future 
to deal with, although it can not relieve us in the present situa- 
tion. I am simply saying that I believe, even now, if the de- 
bates were upon the question before the Senate, instead of 
long drawn-out talk for consumption elsewhere and not ex- 
pected to be listened to here, Senators would not be worn out 
and would not be compelled to seek some sort of shelter in the 
cloakroom because of that sort of performance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there can be no real debate 
when the question has been foreclosed. It is impossible to con- 
fine discussion to the question under consideration when those 
who discuss it know that every word they say is unavailing; 
that it can not influence any single mind in the majority, and 
can not change the decree that had been rendered before the 
Senate took the bill up for consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, on the President's program 
was a celebrated bill, in the framing of which the Senator him- 
self aided very materially in securing proper legislation. I 
think one or two or probably three amendments offered by him 
were adopted after discussion. We had the responsibility for 
the legislation; it was on our program, but the Senator, with his ` 
great ability, came in and was instrumental in amending it, so 
that it was a much better bill when we had concluded its con- 
sideration than when it had been originally brought in. I refer 
to the rural-credits bill, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not remember, Mr. President, any Such 
instance; but it may be so. 

Mr. President, every American citizen, no matter what his 
political affiliations may be, wants to see enough American ships 
upon the ocean so that the United States will be as prominent in 
this field of commercial activity as it is in every other. Does 
any Senator doubt that? Is it not true that all loyal and intelli- 
gent American citizens desire an American fleet of merchant 
ships which will be commensurate with the volume of business 
which we transact with the world? There are so many reasons 
for this desire on the part of our people that it is unnecessary for 
me to even mention them. 

I might just as well argue whether it would be better for 
this country if the great fruitful regions of the West were 
turned into an arid desert as to inquire whether it would be 
better for this country if we were as dominant upon the sea 
as we are upon the land. I do not intend to name the reasons, 
because I would be disparaging the intelligence as well as the 
patriotism of all the people of this country if I were to attempt 
to convince them, or to convince Senators, of the proposition 
I have just stated. Would it not be well, therefore, if you on 
the other side of the Chamber and we on this side of the 
Chamber should meet and consult with respect to this impor- 
tant matter free from any political bias or prejudice, and ascer- 
tain, if we can, whether or not there is a way by which this 
vital object can be attained? 

Now, come with me and see if you do not agree to this further 
proposition. The people of this country are full of enterprise, 
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strong with genius, and irresistible in any encounter in which 
they enter with a fair and even chance. Moreover, they have 
an abundance, a superabundance of capital, to organize and 
carry forward the business of transportation upon the high 


seas. Will anyone question the truth of the statement I have 
just made? If our people could master the seas and the trans- 
portation upon them they long ago would have set afloat a 
merehant marine that would arouse as much pride in the Ameri-. 
can heart as has the great triumphs which we have witnessed 
upon the land. 

A third proposition. The sea is open—open to every comer. 
If our people could have carried forward this conflict success- 
fully, with an open sea, with every port in the civilized world 
wide open for the admission of our ships, they would have 
gone into the business, and they would have reflected the same 
honor upon the American name in this respect as they have 
reflected upon it in every other respect. Why, then, have we 
no merehant fleet engaged in foreign commerce commensurate 
with our population, our territory, our business, and our com- 
merce? That is the important question, and I ask it not only 
of Senators here but of the country. Why is it that upon the 
high seas our flag is so rare that it occasions deep surprise 
when the eye of an American citizen falls upon it? Again, the 
answer is obvious, and no one will dispute it. If there is any 
one here who cares to contradict me and answer the question 
I have myself put, I hope he will take the liberty of contradict- 
ing what I have said. 

Our people have not constructed and are not operating mer- 
chant vessels engaged in commerce with foreign nations be- 
cause it costs more to own and operate an American ship than 
it does to own and operate a foreign ship, and it costs so much 
more that the business is not profitable; and men of wealth, 
men of enterprise, will not enter into it for the reason that it 
affords no reasonable chance of fair reward for either the capital 
invested or the energy expended. That is the reason. It is 
the only reason. If Americans could acquire ships and operate 
them under our registry with a profit, with such profit as they 
have been able to reap when they employ their strength and 
their capital upon land, long ago the ocean would have been 
covered with American ships, and the American flag would be 
seen in every quarter of the globe, in every port in the world. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, does the Senator mind 
being interrupted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr BRANDEGEE. I agree entirely with the statement the 
Senator has just made, but I did not understand to what he 
referred when he stated that Americans would have covered 
the seas with therr ships if the ports of other countries were 
freely opened to them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said the ports of other countries were 
wide open to them. There is no restriction anywhere, so far 
as I know. 

With this statement with regard to the situation of Ameri- 
eans and as to the merchant marine, mark another suggestion: 
The American ship must compete with the foreign ship, and it 
will not undertake the hopeless ‘task under existing conditions, 
If we are able to build up an adequate fleet of American ships 
engaged in the foreign trade, we must in some way relieve our 
ships of the unequal competition which now exists. We have 
whether wisely or unwisely, I will not pause to inquire—re- 
lieved American shipping of some of the burdens that formerly 
were laid upon it. We did it in an act which permitted Ameri- 
cans to buy foretgn-built ships and register them under the 
American flag, so that they became American ships. But that 
is not enough. That is but a little part of the burden which 
American shipping has to bear in competition with foreign 
shipping, 

How will you relieve American ships of the burden and how 
will you make the competition equal and fair, when you know 
that it not only costs more to build an American ship than it 
does a foreign one, but that it costs 30 per cent more to operate 
an American ship than it does a foreign dne? You have already 
reached the conclusion that in some manner we must improve 
these conditions, which create an unfair and unequal competi- 
tion, and against which no energy, no capital, no genius, no 
patriotism, can successfully strive. How will you equalize 
these conditions? 

I put that to my friends upon the Democratic side of the 
Chamber. How will you do it? We have done it to a degree, 
as I said a moment ago, by allowing Americans to buy foreign- 
built ships. But we have only begun. We still have to over- 
come the greatest obstacle of all, the increased cost of operation 
of American ships as compared with foreign ships. Unless you 


have presented a bill which will remove these difficulties, which 
hitherto. have been insurmountable, your proposed legislation 
will accomplish nothing. How do you propose to do it? 

I assert that there is nothing whatsoever in the bill now be- 
fore the Senate that will in the slightest degree affect the con- 
dition which I have suggested. Somehow—I do not pause to 
say how, because that would draw me into a field which I do 
not intend to enter at this time—somehow the people of the 
whole country, acting through their Government, must aid 
Ameriean ships sufficiently to overcome the obstacles I have de- 
scribed. Senators all know that I have never favored a money 
subsidy given to a few ships. Ido not favor that plan now. 

But in some way we must accomplish the purpose I have 
suggested or there will be no. American ships on the sea when 
normal conditions are restored. ‘There will be no American 
merchant marine. The man who deludes himself by thinking 
that we ean, by the intervention of a shipping board, or a cor- 
poration. to be organized by the shipping board, remove these 
inequalities of competition, these inequalities of conditions 
under which the business is done, deceives himself, possibly, but 
he will deceive no one else. I ask the question again: What is 
there in this bill that affords American shipping any relief what- 
soever as against these conditions? ‘There is Let 
us see. 

The bill proposes in the first place to organize a shipping 
board. The shipping board may acquire ships, if it acts inde- 
dendently and not through the intermediary of a private cor- 
poration, to the extent of $50,000,000. It then proposes to 
charter or lease these ships to some one who desires to enter 
the business. How will that overcome the difference between 
the cost of operation seen in American shipping and in foreign 
shipping? How will it? What do you propose that the board 
shall do? Will it lease the ships to an operator for nothing? 
Is that the idea of the bill? But even if that were so, it would 
not be sufficient. It would not be enough. It would not be 
enough if a company could take the ship for nothing, to enable 
American ships to compete with foreign ships so long as the 
cost of operating the foreign ship is as much less as it is now. 

But I take it for granted that the proposers of this measure do 
not contemplate leasing the ships without any compensation to 
those who are to operate them. What is the idea of the author 
of the bill, or the authors of the bill, upon that point? I ask 
the Senator from Florida directly, Does he expect the board,- 
when it aequires these ships, to charter or lease them without 
compensation to companies which desire to operate them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the provision with reference 
to operation, of course, gives power to this board to offer the 
ships to people who desire to operate ships upon terms and con- 
ditions which the board will name; and if they find that they 
are unable to get satisfactory bidders, they make that report, 
and then the eorporation is given authority to operate itself, 
But as to whether or not the terms, when they offer the ships, 
will inelude the idea that they are not to be compensated for the 
use of the ships, of course, is something as to which I could 
not say. That is a matter that is left with the board. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, Mr. President. I am now speak- 
ing of the board and not of the corporation which may or may 
not be organized under the bill. The board acquires, we will as- 
sume, ships that will cost it $50,000,000. It has them now, ready 
for operation, It advertises for bids for these ships upon charter 
or lease. But the Senater from Florida knows that anyone who 
buys or takes the ships must pay from 20 to 30 per cent more 
for operating them than its foreign competitor must pay; and 
5 y offer to charter or lease these ships under those condi- 

ons 

Mr. FLETCHER. F take it there will be no difficulty about 
finding people who will want to charter or lease these ships. 
The demand for ships to-day is such that undoubtedly it would 
be a most profitable business to engage in. Why should there 
be any doubt in the Senator’s mind that people will be found 
who would like to charter or Iease good cargo carriers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, Mr. President, I am not speaking of 
these times. I am speaking of normal times—times of peace. 
At the present time there is not a ship in the world that can 
be bought without paying twice as much as it is worth. There 
is not a ship in the world that is unemployed, which is suitable 
for carrying freight. There is no possibilfty of the board, or 
the corporation either, doing anything whatsoever under this 
bill until peace comes and commerce and business and trade 
are restored to their ordinary condition. I am speaking now 
of the time before the war. 

Let us look at the time before the war. We had no merchant 
marine then, and it was just as desirable to expand if, and 
much more so, than it is just now. Why did not Americans 
build ships or buy ships then and enter the over-seas trade? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s 
question, I think it would scarcely be fair to suppose that even 
when this war closes conditions will be as they were before 
the war commenced; because, in the first place, 3,000,000 tons 
of shipping have entirely disappeared and gone to the bottom of 
the ocean. That tonnage is eliminated absolutely, not to re- 
appear when the war ends. 

The portion of the world’s shipping that has been thus elimi- 
nated is estimated to-day at 3,000,000 tons, and they are sinking 
them every day. We see in the morning paper where this mer- 
chant ship has gone down and the other merchant ship has 
gone down, and so forth. So that the world’s supply of tonnage 
at the close of the war will not equal the supply at the com- 
mencement of the war by, it is reasonable to estimate, I should 
say, 4,000,000 tons out of about 42,000,000 tons. That will be 
felt, undoubtedly, so that there will be a greater demand for 
ships for some time after the war than there was before the 
war commenced; and even if that were not the case, there was 
money in shipping before the war. There was American money 
invested in ships in the foreign trade before the war. One 
hundred million dollars of American money was invested in 
ships engaged in the foreign trade; so that we can not say 
that at that time there would have been no demand for these 
ships. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Were these ships carrying the American 
flag? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; they were not—very few of them. 
Only those to which we gave special subvention contracts ever 
carried the American flag? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why did they not carry the American flag? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They claimed that the difference in cost 
of operation was one reason. They claimed that some of the 
requirements of our laws as to space and as to equipment and 
provisions of various kinds were more strict than foreign laws. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We still have those regulations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We have now the regulations of which most 
maritime nations approve. Our regulations are really no more 
strict than the London conference regulations, 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are stricter than they have ever been 
before. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; and they are stricter in the case of 
other maritime nations than they formerly were. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope so, for humanity’s sake. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I want to say to the Senator that I 
think I can establish to his satisfaction that this difference in 
cost of operation, which has been urged by those interested in 
shipping as a reason why they did not propose to operate under 
the American flag has practically disappeared. The wage cost 
to-day is practically the same in the great shipping ports of the 
United States both as to vessels flying our flag and as to vessels 
flying foreign flags. That has been accomplished largely 
through the operation of the seamen’s law. Precisely what was 
predicted by the friends of that measure has taken place. It is 
not merely taking place, but it has taken place, so that in these 
ports to-day the foreign ship has to pay the same wages that 
the American ship does; and in the ports abroad the American 
ship has to pay the same as the foreign ship, and that has done 
away with this difference in cost of operation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am very glad to have had 
this reply from the Senator from Florida, because it proves, 
just as I thought it would, that there is absolutely no necessity 
for this bill, and it is not this bill which will put American 
ships on the sea with our flag, but it is, if it comes to pass, a 
change in conditions. After the war is over and the world has 
become placid again, if Americans can successfully compete with 
foreigners in commerce upon the high seas they will compete. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, would it not be easy, 
after this war, to lease out these vessels to American companies 
on a basis which would pay 4 per cent interest on the amount 
due and 5 per cent annually on the principal, which would 
relieve us from any cost whatever with reference to them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think an operator 
would charter them at all, on account of the restrictions that 
are found in the bill and on account of the necessity of dealing 
with the Government. If the business comes to be a profitable 
one, it will be developed. We have energy and genius and cap- 
ital enough to develop every private business with profit in it. 
The only possible thing that this bill can do is to furnish capital 
to those who are seeking profit at a lower rate of interest, if 
you please, than they are willing to furnish it for themselves. 

I agree that if there were in this bill a provision that the 
board should rent or charter these ships for nothing, we might 
put some ships on the sea if conditions prevailed as suggested 
by the Senator from Florida; but there is no such provision in 
the bill. There is absolutely nothing to guide the board in 
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regard to the matter. There is no rule; there is no standard. 
You have simply created a board and given it $50,000,000 to 
invest in ships; and that, so far as these ships are concerned, is 
the end of the governmental power. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. Did I not understand the Senator to say, a 
few moments ago, that if the ships were leased out for nothing 
under the American flag, they could not enter in competition 
with foreign ships? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under conditions as they were before the 
war, they could not. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator also said that the 
tion was from 20 to 30 per cent higher. 

Mr. CUMMINS. About 30 per cent higher. 

Mr. BRYAN. What makes that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The higher compensation of officers, the 
higher wages paid to Americans whom we employ, the greater 
space that we require for the health and comfort of the crew, 
and a variety of other regulations which are intended for the 
benefit or safety either of those who travel upon the ships or 
of those who operate the ships. 

Mr. BRYAN. Since the war began we have passed the sen- 
men's bill. Does that make the cost of operation greater as 
compared with the cost of operation abroad? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That depends altogether upon a question 
which has not been settled. If we can rigidly maintain these 
regulations against foreign ships, so far as they are covered 
by the seamen’s bill, there would be uniformity between foreign 
ships and American ships; but the seamen’s bill has nothing 
to say with regard to the wages of either officers or crew. 

Mr. BRYAN. The wages on board American ships are higher 
than on board foreign ships? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I should think they are about three 
times as great. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then, in what way, in the Senator's opinion, 
can American ships compete with foreign ships? How are we 
going to get the American flag back on the sea? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not for me to prepare a plan under the 
present régime. 

Mr. BRYAN. I was interested in the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I am perfectly willing to say that I 
agree with the suggestions of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones]. I believe the only way in which we will ever be 
able to create a merchant fleet commensurate with our strength 
as a commercial nation is to discriminate in our ports in favor 
of American ships. Now, I understand perfectly that that is 
in essence a subsidy. Everything of that sort is a subsidy. 
This bill is full of subsidies. But that is the fairest and 
justest way of distributing among the people of the United 
States the aid that we give to the ships. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator means, of 
course, a discrimination in tariff duties. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A discrimination in tariff duties. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In other words, allowing goods to be 
brought over in American bottoms at a lower rate than they are 
in other bottoms. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a provision like that in the so- 
called Underwood tariff bill, is there not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; and a very good provision. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And it has been upheld by two courts, 
every court it has been before so far, has it not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. But not enforced. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States now, as I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a difference of 5 per cent in tariff 
duties under that provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether or not that discrimi- 
nation is sufficient, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I do not, either. That is a mere 
experiment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not commit myself to that; but I believe 
the principle is right. We must readjust, of course, our treaties 
with commercial nations in order to carry out that policy with- 
out friction and disagreeable conflict. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will recall that in 1815 we had 
in force in effect a law as to discriminating duties. The Senator 
will recall, I presume, that from 1815 to 1828 every Congress 
denounced the policy, and it was finally abandoned in 1828. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was finally abandoned, Mr. President, be- 
cause we did not need it. From 1815 to 1860 it was entirely 
possible for the people of the United States to compete with the 
world in traffic on the high seas. We had an advantage which 
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ne other great nation had. We have lost that advantage for one 
reason at least, namely, that we have turned from wooden 
ships to iron or steel ships. We have turned from sailing ships 
to steamships. I think this change has had much to do with 
the disappearance of the American fleet from the seas. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Undoubtedly that did have, later on; but 
that did not occur until quite some time after that. However, 
we abandoned this policy in 1828, not, as the Senator says, be- 
cause we did not need it, I believe, but because we found that 
every other country was indulging in retaliatory laws against 
us; and every ether country has done the same thing that we 
did—abandoned these discriminating duties. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to answer that suggestion p 
N Mr. CUMMINS. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 

0 SO. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We adopted it again in 1918, too, with the 
Senator's vote. The policy that he says we abandoned the Sen- 
ator from Florida voted for in 1918; and the policy that we then 
adopted has been sustained in every court of the United States 
where its validity has been attacked, in spite of the position of 
the Department of Justice about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In part. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did not the Senate strike out that 
provision? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It restored it, then. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But finally we were forced to yield 
to it in conference. The vote of the Senate was against it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the Senator voted for the conference 


report, too. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because we could not set it through 
in any other way. We struck out that provision when freely 
acting upon it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was stricken out in the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But it was restored by a conference report 
which was agreed to here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Without a roll call, and without 
rooming it was in it. The Senate is against it, and I hope it will 

y So. 

Mr. CUMMINS, It matters not. It became the action of Con- 
gress and, in my opinion, it is the only way in which we can 
render the aid that is necessary to American shipping unless we 
are willing to grant a money subsidy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. That, as I said before, I am unwilling to 
grant. I do not shrink from the fact that we are attempting to 
aid American ships, because no matter what form the assistance 
may take we are still subsidizing them in a way. I have al- 
ways objected to the money subsidy because it is impossible to 
render its distribution fair and just; it is impossible to see that 
it finally reaches the person or persons who ought to receive it. 
I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What practical effect so far as the 
Treasury is concerned would there be between collecting this 
tariff and giving it to shipowners and not collecting it, so far as 
the Treasury of the United States is concerned? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There would be no difference except in one 
case the distribution would come automatically. If you impose 
the discriminating duty the burden is distributed automatically. 
If the money passes into the Treasury and we then attempt to 
appropriate it in the form of a subsidy we have to declare who 
shall receive it, and we are very apt to go astray in undertaking 
that work. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will not the subsidy be based upon 
the amount of transportation to our ports by the vessels? 
Would that not be practically the same thing? 

Mr. CUMMINS. A bill drawn by the Senator from Georgia 
might assume that form. I do not know what the bill would be. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I say it could be done that way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it were withdrawn from the Treasury 
and paid to the ships which actually carried the goods the effect 
would be exactly the same. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question at this 
point? He assumes that there will be no demand for these 
ships after the war and that we can not get any before the 
war closes practically, although I am quite sure we can have 
50 ships within 12 months of from 7,000 to 8,000 tons cargo 
carrying. Our own yards are not overcrowded. Other yards 
are being built and enlarged and extended all the while. New 
concerns are springing up and building ships. But without 
going into that, assuming that we could not get the ships until 
‘after the war and after the war there was no demand for them, 
would the Senator think it would be a terrible thing if those 


ships were operated by corporations in fields that were not 
particularly profitable along routes that would open new trade, 
and extend and enlarge the commerce and the opportunities 
of our manufacturers and producers generally? Even if they 
were operated without a profit would it not be worth while 
to do that? 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Florida 
where he expects to get ships within the next two years? Where 
does he expect to get ships under this bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator from Iowa will allow me 
in his time, in some observations which I made the other day, 
and which I am not sure whether the Senator from Iowa heard 
or has seen in the Recorp, since he did not make mention of them 
to-day at his opening, I pointed out distinctly various yards that 
are being extended and are being built and new yards that are 
being built in this country, as at Brunswick, Ga., and Savannah, 
Ga, Over on the west coast the Union Iron Works and other 
yards are being extended and enlarged. In the testimony of 
Capt. Bertholf before the committee, if the Senator examined the 
hearings, he gave a list of places where there are opportunities 
for building the ships. There is not any doubt in my mind but 
what we could have 50 ships within 12 months. I gave a list 
of ships that will be completed next March in various yards, 
where they are ready for new contracts. There is not any 
trouble about that. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘Those ships are already under contract. The 
yards that are building extensions are building them for the 
purpose of filling existing contracts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The contracts will be completed when the 
ships are launched from the yards, according to this list. 

Mr. NELSON. The contracts run clear to 1918. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know some of them do, but they are not 
waiting for a year to build a ship. These yards are turning 
out the ships month after month, and as one ship is finished 
ae are ready for another. There is not any trouble about 

t 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am afraid I am being led away a little 
from the path of my argument, but I must reply to the Senator 
from Florida. I do not believe that ships can be bought at 
this time without paying a great deal more than they are 
worth, on account of the stimulation brought about by the war 
in Europe. I do not believe it will be possible to contract for 
the building of ships within the next two years upon such 
terms as we ought to receive. 

But passing that, the Senator asked me if it would be out of 
harmony with my views if the Government had these ships 
and could not dispose of them or charter them at a profit if it 
would employ them in commerce, even without any profit at all. 
The Senator must know my opinion upon that subject. I intro- 
duced a substitute for the bill when it was pending in the last 
Congress which exactly expressed my view about what we 
ought to do with regard to buying and operating ships. 

I think the Government ought to have, as was then proposed, 
$30,000,000 worth of ships as a supplement to our Navy, and 
I think they ought to be so constructed, so arranged, that 
they could be used in commerce when they were not needed 
in the defense of the country. I would be perfectly willing to 
see those ships employed in commerce, in opening up new 
markets for the United States, in pioneering new routes that 
might in the future become profitable. I provided in the bill 
which I introduced a plan for so doing. But that is not the plan 
provided in this bill. There is no suggestion of any plan of that 


‘sort. 


If it be true, as the Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from Georgia seem to believe, that when the war closes Ameri- 
can ships can enter the ordinary American foreign commerce 
at a profit they will be found, and these ships will enter that 
commerce. You can not keep any American from any field in 
which he finds an opportunity to earn a fortune or to earn a 
reward upon his capital. America is the richest country in the 
world. It has more means to invest in any sort of profitable 
enterprise than any one country, aye, than any two countries, in 
the whole earth. What can keep Americans out of these enter- 
prises if the conditions are as suggested by the Senator from 
Florida? ` 

But I do not believe those conditions will exist. I believe at 
the end of this war the competition upon the high seas will be 
severer than it ever was before. I believe that Germany and 
Great Britain and France will make the most heroic, if not 
superhuman, efforts to regain everything they have lost in this 
titanic struggle, and American ships will have to meet a compe- 
tition more rigorous than has ever confronted American ship- 
ping. 
aes FLETCHER and Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the 

air, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. He has 
been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator must bear in mind what our 
experience has been. His theory is all right. It has seemed 
strange to me that Americans should not go into shipping in 
view of the profits that there were in that business. There is 
not any question, and it can be thoroughly established, that 
there is scarcely any industry anywhere as profitable as was 
shipping before the war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why did not Americans go in, then? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know why except that they were 
directing their energies toward other things. When they 
changed the ships from the wooden ships to the iron ships for 
a while our people were discouraged, and they did not pay 
great attention to it. Besides, we have a new country, and 
there were attractions in other directions for their investments, 
and they did not go into the shipping business as fully as they 
might, although, as I said awhile ago, there was at least a 
hundred million dollars of American money under foreign flags 
in shipping before the war and making good money. But there 
would have been more if it had been simply a question of their 
being able to earn profit out of that business, because the record 
of the ship companies, English and American, all over the 
world shows that there was no business more profitable than 
the shipping business. They made all the way from 10 to 300 
per cent, according to their own returns. 

Now, we know that Americans did not go into that business. 
We have not any right to assume that they are going to do 
what they refused to do for 50 years. We would not be jus- 
tified in assuming that after this war they are going to do other 
than they did before the war. Therefore we can not leave our 
commerce wholly dependent upon foreign ships upon the theory 
that it is going to be a good business and that American money 
is bound to go into it because it is a good business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield in half a moment. I do not agree 
with what the Senator from Florida now says; but if it is well 
founded this bill is so indefensible that he ought not to stand 
for a moment as its sponsor. If it is true that in the old times 
American ships under the American flag could make from 10 
to 800 per cent, and that in the new era conditions will be im- 
proved and they can make from 25 to 500 per cent, to stand here 
and propose to spend $50,000,000 of the people’s money in order 
to encourage a business of that sort is the most startling propo- 
sition I ever heard in my life. I now yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not to put money into the pockets of 
shipowners ; it is to get carriers for our business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, one fact is worth a volume 
of assertion. The Merchant Marine Commission at its hearings 
in Boston, New York, and Chicago called the great capitalists of 
those cities to testify, and the question was propounded to them 
if they could have free ships—that is, if they could buy them 
abroad—would they invest their money in their operation, and 
in every instance, as the Senator will find in the testimony taken 
by that commission, the answer was that they would not, be- 
cause they could not operate them unless some means were 
devised to equalize the cost of operating those ships as between 
foreign ships and American ships. 

Now, the Senator from Florida says that Americans have had 
their money invested in foreign ships and have made money. 
Certainly they have, but they have made money because their 
money was invested in ships that flew foreign flags and that had 
the advantage of low wages and low cost of supplying the crew. 

Now, Mr. President, another instance. The Oceanic Line, ply- 
ing between San Francisco and the Orient and Australasia, with 
a slight subvention under the mail act of 1881, three or four 
ships owned by the Spreckels Co., lost $800,000 a year, and it 
became so intolerable that they tied up the ships at the docks 
in San Francisco and they were rotting at their cables there 
for, I think, about three years. 

So it is idle to say that Americans could have made money by 
investing in ships under the conditions that prevailed before the 
war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New Hampshire has 
stated the fact as I have understood it. But I have accepted 
the great fact, the overpowering and overwhelming fact, that 
Americans refuse to enter the business. Eager for profit, eager 
for commercial triumphs, with all the ports of the world open 
to them, they refuse to enter the business, and it would be im- 
possible to convince me that they refuse to enter it for any other 
reason than that they can not carry it on profitably in competi- 
tion with foreign rivals, 

Mr. FLETCHER, Of course, the Senator will admit it makes 
no difference why they refuse to do it; the essential fact, and I 
agree with him there, is that they did not do it, 


Mr. CUMMINS. They did not do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They would not do it, and refused to do it; 
and until you give them the difference in cost of operation, as it 
is claimed, we know that is the situation. Now, suppose that 
situation continues to exist, where are we? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We will have no American shipping, nor 
will we under this bill, assuming now that like conditions pre- 
vail. I do not know whether they will or not; but we cer- 
tainly should not pass this sort of law upon the assumption 
that the conditions will be so changed that profit in the business 
will become obvious and will attract men of capital and of en- 
terprise everywhere. 

That is the very difficulty I am trying to point out. Suppose 
we have the same conditions after the war shall have closed 
that we had before the war began, and assume that Americans 
with American ships can not successfully compete with their 
foreign rivals, what then? How does this bill help to remedy 
a situation of that kind? What are we doing in the bili to in- 
duce men who desire to enter the business and earn a fair 
reward upon whatever capital they may invest to invest it? 
What do you offer these men? You offer them nothing whatso- 
ever. You propose to organize a board—that is, assuming it 
does not work through a corporation as is proposed—that has 
$50,000,000 at its disposal. We will assume that it will buy 
the ships mentioned by the Senator from Florida—50 ships 
costing a million dollars each—what will it do with them? It 
has no power to operate them. That the Senator from Florida 
will admit. I think that the mere ownership would imply the 
authority to operate if it were not that the bill carefully, 
sedulously prescribes what the board may do with these ships. 
It may charter or lease them, or it may dispose of them in 
other ways that are pointed out in the bill. What will the 
board do? It will advertise for bids for the ships. But what 
will be the terms upon which the vessels will be lease? or 
chartered? There is no suggestion that we propose to do ıt 
for nothing. There is no suggestion of aid unless it be simply 
in a slight lowering of the rate of interest. 

If the President of the United States should say that we will 
not allow these ships to be leased without a payment of 4 per 
cent interest, then the board must insist upon 4 per cent in- 
terest. Does the Senator from Florida think that, under the 
assumption that I am making, men of capital will enter this 
business because they cun secure money at the rate of 4 per 
cent? That is no reward; that is no aid; that is not a suffi- 
cient inducement. It will not attract even the casual notice of 
men who would like to engage in the business. Y 

I want to help the business; I am willing to do something for 
it; but is the Senator from Florida, or is any other sponsor of 
the bill, willing to do anything for our foreign commerce? If 
they assert that they are, and I would accept their word in that 
respect, we find their maximum proposal is to lease the ships 
we buy at the rate of 4 per cent interest upon the money in- 
vested in them. 

To me, Mr. President, the whole scheme is illusive; it is 
vague; it is futile; it will not accomplish any purpose whatso- 
ever; for if conditions change so that the business becomes 
attractive and profitable, then we shall not need that the board 
shall offer these ships in commerce. 

I now come to consider, Mr. President, directly and con- 
cretely the amendment which I shall first propose, namely, an 
amendment which is embodied in a motion to strike out section 
11. Section 11 of the bill is that part of it which provides that 
the board, if it sees proper, can organize a corporation under 
the laws of the District of Columbia “for the purchase, con- 
struction, equipment, lease, charter, maintenance, and operation 
of merchant vessels in the commerce of the United States.“ 

Whatever the just criticism on the creation of a shipping 
board may be, it is very insignificant as compared with the 
criticism that justly falls upon section 11. 

One year ago I expressed my views upon this method of regu- 
lating commerce, and I do not intend to enter upon the subject 
at very great length this afternoon. To me it is little less than 
appalling, I have never examined a legislative proposal that 
seems so wild and startling and indefensible and uncontrollable 
as the proposition to organize a corporation under the laws of 
the District of Columbia to carry on the business which is here 
described. Some Senators seem to minimize the consequences 
which may flow from this part of the bill. I do not assert that 
the board would do what I am about to describe as within its 
power, but I am never willing, as a Member of the Senate, to 
grant power to any officer of the United States which I am 
not willing that he shall exercise. 

In the first place, there is no authority whatsoever in Congress 
to adopt this section. It is not a regulation of commerce; it can 
not be a regulation of commerce for the shipping board to 
organize a corporation of which it becomes a majority stock- 
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holder; a corporation that is then a corporation for pecuniary 
profit; a corporation that the minority stockholders will have 
the right to insist, in the law, shall be conducted in the manner 
most profitable to the stockholders. To insist that that is or 
ean be a regulation of commerce among the States is so far 
from my conception of the meaning of the phrase that it is 
hard for me to understand how any lawyer—or layman, for that 
matter—can believe that it is a regulation of commerce. 

More than a year ago I examined all the authorities upon 
this question in the presence of the Senate, and I do not intend 
to repeat what I then said. I content myself with simply 
asserting that there is no basis whatsoever in the Constitution 
for the section which I seek to strike out; for it is not a regu- 
lation of commerce with foreign nations or among the States. 
It is simply yoking up the United States as a stockholder with 
other stockholders who may be willing—and I can conceive of 
circumstances under which they would be willing—to invest 
their money in order to carry on a business for pecuniary profit; 
not for the benefit of the people, not to secure lower rates, not 
to obtain just charges for this public service, but to heap up 
rewards for the capital which is jointly contributed by the 
United States and by private stockholders. I, of course, do not 
know that there would be any private persons who would in- 
vest. They would, however, if they thought they could, use this 
corporation for an ulterior purpose, and I drew the picture 
some time ago of the shrewd bankers and capitalists of New 
York as they sat around the directors’ table or the stockholders’ 
table in the management of this corporation, in which the 
United States had 51 per cent and the New York capitalists 
had 49 per cent, and I asked you to imagine, if you could, or to 
predict, if you could, what would take place around that stock- 
holders’ table or in that directors’ meeting. 

I shrink from even picturing the United States, in its dignity, 
in its power, in its great altruistic purpose, participating in a 
directors’ meeting that is called and held for the purpose of 
determining how mueh can be exacted from commerce in order 
to yield dividends upon the capital invested in the business. I 
had hoped that upon reflection those who believe there is good 
in this measure would at least omit that part of it, for it can 
accomplish no good purpose. I am sure that no Senator has 
this in view, but if somebody had not in view a great and 
important object to be accomplished, not for the publie good, 
but for the acquisition of power, this section in the bill would 
now be conspicuous by its absence. 

Let us see. It authorizes the organization of corporations 
under the laws of the District of Columbia having a capital of 
$99,999,999. Does anyone question that? When organized, 
the Government, through the shipping board, subscribes for 
$50,000,000 of the capital, and by that subscription becomes a 
majority stockholder. It is given the power then to purchase, to 
charter, to lease all the ships that its directors may order; but 
who are to be its directors? Who is to be its president? Who 
are to be the oflicers of the corporation so to be organized under 
the laws of the District of Columbia? The laws of the District 
of Columbia require that every director shall be a shareholder. 
Who are to be the directors? How are you to equip a majority 
of the directors with a share of stock or any number of shares 
of stock in order to qualify them as directors? Whom will you 
trust? The bill as it was debated a year ago or more provided 
for that exigency, but this bill does not. The only way that 
one of these companies could be organized under this section 
of the bill would be to ask some stool pigeon or dummy to take 
a share of stock belonging to the United States in order to 
qualify him to become a director and officer of the corporation. 

Then, it is provided that the corporation shall stand dis- 
solved five years after the end of the European war. Does the 
Senator from Florida believe that it is a valid enactment? 
Five years after the close of the European war the corporation 
is to stand dissolved. The law of the District of Columbia 
provides that the articles of incorporation may fix the time 
for the duration of the corporation, and it may be perpetual, 
but it describes what shall be done upon dissolution. Upon 
the dissolution of the corporation on account of the expiration 
of its charter what happens? Wither the corporation itself 
or an officer appointed for it by the court takes its property, 
disposes of it, and divides the proceeds among the stockholders 
in accordance with their holdings. 

What does this section provide? It provides that upon the 
dissolution of the corporation all the property of the corpora- 
tion shall revert to the shipping board without any further 
interposition of law, without ascertaining its value, without 
distribution, without any sale. It is all to revert to the ship- 
ping board, and then the shipping board is to pay to the 
minority stockholders the fair value of their stock. This is 
a game of “heads I win and tails you lose.” The minority 


stockholders who will be invited to participate or enter into 
partnership with the United States will be able to do so with 
the absolute assurance that under no circumstances—TI will not 
say under “no circumstances,” but in all human probability— 
they will not be called upon to share any loss that may be 
sustained, because the Government is fo take and to pay the 
value of their shares, and if they can not agree, then the value 
is to be determined by an arbitrator. 

I have seen many insane schemes proposed in legislative 
assemblies; I have seen a good many inadequate and half- 
baked propositions submitted for legislative consideration, but 
I have never seen a proposal so crude, so unjust, and so dan- 
gerous as the one contained in section 11. It is not only with- 
out authority of the Constitution, but it is without policy 
behind it. Furthermore, it is utterly unwise to enter into a 
partnership of that kind. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. While the bill makes provision for the mi- 
nority stockholders and provides that they shall get the fair 
value of their stock, it makes no provision for the stock in 
which the United States have invested. That is left out in the 
cold, and the Government may not get a cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it gets the ships. 
Whatever the ships are worth, they are turned over to the 
board representing the United States. If there are minority 
stockholders, they are simply paid what their interest is worth; 
and if that can not be reached by agreement it is arbitrated. 
That does not seem to be a very difficult proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Now, bearing in mind, Mr. President, what 
I have said with regard to the manner in which this corpora- 
tion is organized and the manner in which it must operate; 
and I repeat that for the moment, because I want to know 
whether there is anybody who disputes my assertion, that if 
this corporation is organized and enters the business, whether 
of chartering ships or of operating ships makes no difference, 
it is bound under the law to so conduct itself as to make money 
if money is to be made in the business in which it is to be en- 
gaged. Does anybody dispute that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; in one sense. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, I should like to hear the sense in 
which it is disputed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the board has the 
right to select the routes that are to be used by the vessels un- 
der its control. If the general welfare of the people of this 
country requires, in the judgment of the board, transportation 
to some point where the traffic is not profitable, the board will 
have the right to put a line of ships on that route. 

The whole scheme involves an effort to broaden the commerce 
of the United States, to give it a chance to go to the world. The 
board would not be compelled to select the most profitable place 
for operation if on that route there was ample transportation 
for American commerce, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this corporation—and I will 
correct the Senator from Georgia if he will just wait a moment, 
for I am sure he was in error 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not going away. I have 
gotten excused elsewhere. I wanted to hear the Senator’s 
argument. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought the Senator from Georgia was 
about to rob me of the delight of his presence. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; not at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This corporation is a corporation for pecu- 
niary profit. It is to be organized under a law which Congress 
long ago provided for the District of Columbia, and which is 
intended to organize corporations for pecuniary profit. It is 
not an eleemosynary institution. It is not a charitable or 
benevolent institution. It is organized in order to reward the 
eapital invested in it, and the public is invited to invest its 
money in the enterprise in order that those who invest may make 
a profit from such investment. 

Now, let us see. The board has no power to conduct the 
affairs of this corporation. The board can not direct what the 
corporation shall do, except as it can control the election of 
directors. That is, annually directors are elected, and the 
board can then exercise the power of a majority stockholder. 
After that time the corporation is, under the law, in the hands 
of the board of directors, and the shipping board can not inter- 
fere with its ships any more than it can interfere with any 
other American ships, in my opinion, unless this bill modifies 
the law of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
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Mr. LIPPITT. The answer which the Senator from Iowa 
has made to the question of the Senator from Georgia would 
seem to me conclusive, but I wondered if the Senator from Iowa 

' had overlooked another point, which is that under the ship- 
ping bill itself the board is obliged to lease these vessels to 
other parties and not to operate them except in conditions 
where it is unable to make a suitable lease. There is no as- 
sumption in this bill that the board shall operate these ships in 
any such way as described by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I fully agree with the 
Senator from Rhode Island that the board is not to operate 
them if they can be leased properly. If parties will lease them 
under reasonable terms to operate them upon lines prescribed 
by the board—because that power is given the board—they 
can be leased, and should be leased. If they are leased under 
the terms prescribed by the board for the routes prescribed by 
the board, that would be most satisfactory. I was 
a condition which might confront the board where they could 
not be leased and where they could be operated in the way I 
have indicated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I had not finished my answer 
to the Senator from Georgia. I know he thought it was in- 
complete, and I now conclude it. Does the Senator from Georgia 
think that a corporation organized under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with majority and minority stockholders, can 
be ordered to do whatever the board thinks it ought to do? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not, unless the terms of the 
charter subjected it to the direction of the board; but 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have the charter here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But—if the Senator will let me finish 
answering him—under the terms of this bill the board names the 
directors, and I think anyone subscribing for stock in this com- 
pany takes it subject to the limitation of right which this bill 
carries, and that this corporation must operate along the lines 
required by the bill, although, I want to add, that I think the 
possibility of any private citizen taking any stock in this com- 
pany is hardly to be mentioned. I do not contemplate the possi- 
bility of such a thing. I know that if I had quite a large sum of 
money I would not put any money of mine into it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why will not the Senator join me in strik- 
ing it out of the bill, then? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see any objection to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator vote with me on that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should want to think about it. I 
do not think the provision allowing private subscription to the 
stock worth a snap of the finger. Frankly, I do not think its 
being in the bill makes it of any account at all, and I do not 
know that I should-object to voting to strike it out. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is simply a menace in the 
bill; that is all. I do not know whether the powers that are 
here given will ever be exercised or not; but I have already 
pointed out some of the dangers, and I intend to point out now 
some more. 

I disagree with the Senator from Georgia, however, with re- 
gard to the effect of this bill. I do not believe it is a new 
charter. I do not believe it repeals the incorporation act of 
the District of Columbia. I think it is simply a sham and a 
pretense. I can not understand why it is here, because this bill 
assumes that after the corporation is organized and after these 
directors are elected and after officers are appointed and after 
the corporation has begun business the board may order it to 
do anything it desires without any intervention or will on the 
part of the corporation. I hope somebody on the other side of 
the Chamber will undertake some defense of this nameless, 
vagrant corporation that is intended to be created. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will tell the Sena- 
tor why I think it is put in. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am glad the Senator has discovered the 


reason. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it is put in because at 
present there are complications in the world, and it may be 
that the ships can be handled better through a corporation 
than simply by the board. It may be that the board will find 
that the most practical way to handle it; but unquestionably the 
Senator will agree with me that this company does not become 
simply a company under the laws applicable to the District 
of Columbia. It takes all the limitations which this act places 
upon it. The provisions of this act become ingrafted into the 
charter of such a company, and it can not disregard or obviate 
those responsibilities and those liabilities, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not going to dispute that as a legal 
proposition, I think it is competent for us to repeal certain 
parts of the incorporation act of the District of Columbia so 
far as it relates to a corporation of this sort; and I am simply 
trying to point out the utter. hypocrisy of the whole proposal. 


After you have organized the corporation with its capital of 
$99,999,000— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Fifty million dollars. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it can be incorporated with a capital 
of $99,999,999. AN that is necessary is that the shipping 
board shall own a majority of the stock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Section 11 says that the total capi- 
tal stock shall not exceed $50,000,000. 

a CUMMINS. No; the Government’s interest in the capital 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; it says the total capital stock 
shall not exceed $50,000,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In any one corporation; but you have 
authorized here the organization of just as many corporations 
as $50,000,000 will control. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why, certainly. I will read it, in order 
that the Recorp may be clear upon that point: 

That the board, if in its judgment such action is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act, may form under the laws of the District 
of Columbia one or more corporations for the purchase, constructio 
equipment, lease, charter, maintenance, and o tion of merchan 
vessels in the commerce of the United States. he total capital stock 
thereof shall not exceed $50,000,000, 

Now, what does “thereof” mean? . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of all of said companies. 

Mr, CUMMINS. No; of any one of such corporations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Georgia undertake 
to correct it in that respect? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

understand it still. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If that is the meaning, it is very unhappily 


expressed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not been able to read it in any other 
way than that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does not say “the total capital 
stock of one of said companies,” but it says that several com- 
panies may be organized, the total capital stock of which shall 
not exceed $50,000,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I construe it to mean the total capital stock 
of any one of those companies. It may be that that was not 
intended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I have never heard the sug- 
gestion that the Government would put more than $50,000,000 
into the capital stock if it took all of the capital stock. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Government is not to put more than 
$50,000,000 into the capital stock; that is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it took all of the capital stock, it 
could only be $50,000,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, I will discuss it now upon the basis 
of the interpretation put upon it by the Senator from Georgia. 
We have a corporation with a capital stock of $50,000,000, of 
which the Government, we will assume, owns $25,000,100. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My view is that the Government 
will own $50,000,000 of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the Senator's view. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not a question about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia is not to manage 
this board, however. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; but I do not believe any other 
result will follow. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This board is to do what it pleases; and I 
am not willing to grant power of this sort upon the assumption 
that the board is omniscient and omnipresent and will be 
guided by the very highest principles of patriotism and the 
highest standards of wisdom. No! The board may consider 
it necessary for the commerce of this country to exercise all 
the power that is granted to it. 

Let us see. The corporation is organized and it selects its 
board of directors. The board of directors, under the law, 
elects the officers. I do not know where they are to get direc- 
tors, unless they take a majority of them from the minority 
stockholders, for there is not a word of qualification in the law 
that will permit any other person to become a director or an 
officer. Then the Senator from Georgia says that the corpora- 
tion ceases to exist, practically, and that the shipping board 
shall order its conduct. It shall determine what ships it shall 
buy. It shall determine what ships it shall lease or charter 
and the terms upon which the lease or charter shall be made. 
Is the Senator from Georgia willing to engage in an operation 
of that sort, so uncandid, so deceptive? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, Mr. President, I say to the 
Senator that I do not see anything deceptive or uncandid 
about it. As I understand it, the transaction is this: The 
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board has the right, if it is desired, during the next period of 
a few years to operate these vessels through a charter, through 
a corporation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the bill does not say that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I think it does. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the bill says “in order to carry out 
the purposes of this act.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, for the purpose of carrying 
out this act, if the board deem it advisable they can obtain 
a charter for not over $50,000,000. They can take all of the 
stock. They must take a majority of it in the name of the 
United States. The United States Government must own the 
majority of it. It can own all of it. If any private person has 
money that he wishes to put up alongside of the money of the 
Government, when the Government has the majority of it—I 
think nobody would do it—but if anybody wants to do it, I see 
no objection to it. I think it would be rather a philanthropic 
investment if it were taken, because the whole tenor of this bill 
shows that these vessels are to be operated to promote American 
commerce. They are to be leased out, if it can be done, if parties 
will take them and operate them upon lines designated, but if 
they can not, they are to be operated anyhow in order that Amer- 
ican commerce may move. I do not think many people would 
want to take stock in that kind of a company, although it may 
prove profitable and I do not think its failure to prove profit- 
able would give them any right to interfere with the manage- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is just like a thousand 
other instances of investment in business. Many a man operates 
through a dummy. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see anything deceptive 
about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Many a man organizes a corporation, and has 
his subordinates, his clerks, those who are subject to his com- 
mand, to stand before the public as his representatives, as the 
corporations through which his operations are carried out. 
The fact that men do it, however, does not, as it seems to me, 
make it desirable for the Government of the United States to 


do it. — 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, it is 


expressly provided that even if the corporation is organized, the 
corporation shall not operate these vessels if the board can 
lease them out. It really amounts to a provision that the board 
may create a corporation and still control it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; Mr. President. The corporation is to 
acquire the ships. The corporation is the owner of the ships, 
and ordinarily the corporation would determine how they were 
to be operated and to whom they should be chartered. But this 
bill declares that the board shall determine to whom the ships 
shall be leased and upon what terms they shall be leased. 

But I now carry the Senator from Georgia a little further. 
He is thinking that the Government is to undertake a liability 
of not niore than $50,000,000. That seems a very small sum in 
these days. We are appropriating these millions with a prodi- 
gality for which history furnishes no precedent. But the Sen- 
ator is wrong about that. When this corporation is organized 
with its capital of $50,000,000, what will be its credit? Who is 
to determine what ships it shall buy, charter, or lease? It is 
known that the Government of the United States is the owner 
of a majority of the stock, and what credit does that give the 
corporation in the markets of the world? I venture to say 
that the corporation could buy, with this capital of $50,000,000 
contributed in this way, a billion dollars’ worth of ships. There 
is absolutely no prohibition as to the amount of indebtedness 
which the corporation may incur. If the board is as reckless 
as Congress sometimes is, it can acquire all the ships in the 
world, because every sensible man, every reasonable man, knows 
that while there is no legal obligation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, there is a moral obligation to redeem all the debts 
which may be incurred by this corporation. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to haye the Senator explain, if 
he can, how this $50,000,000 can be utilized in a double way; 
that is, in the matter of purchasing, leasing, and chartering 
vessels, and how still you have $50,000,000 to invest in this cor- 
poration, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; that is a pertinent question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to come to that. I am now 
citing the extent to which this corporation could go in the acqui- 
sition of ships by purchase. It can buy 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. It can buy all the 
$50,000,000 appropriated here will enable it to buy and it can 


buy all that the credit of the corporation enables it to buy. 
Now, what will be done? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The question of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] seemed in part to be directed to me. If 
the board puts the money, the $50,000,000, into the corporation, 
they will operate through the corporation. I do not think the 
bill contemplates that they should use credit except in so far 
as it gives them the privilege in section 14. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it is not this bill which gives the cor- 
poration the right to utilize its credit. It is the law under which 
the corporation is organized, which in this respect is in no wise 
modified by the measure before us. There is no limit, as I read 
the statute of the District of Columbia on this point, to the in- 
debtedness that a corporation can incur. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The act distinctly provides for an expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; that is the intention of 
the Senator from Florida, and I have no doubt that is the in- 
tention of the Senator from Georgia, but that is not the bill. 
The bill simply says that the United States shall not incur a 
liability of more than $50,000,000 under the bill, but when the 
corporation is organized and it incurs an indebtedness, the limita- 
tion of the bill does not apply at all, and there is nothing to 
stand in the way of the onward march of a corporation of this 
sort toward the acquisition of all the ships that it can purchase, 
except the indisposition of the owner of a ship to sell to a cor- 
poration of this character. 

Now, that is not all. I do not believe the Senator from Georgia 
wants to give that power to a corporation or to a shipping board. 
I do not believe the Senator from Florida wants to embark upon 
so wild an enterprise as that; and, inasmuch as it is agreed that 
this section is a mere pretense, and that it is to be entirely under 
the command of the board, why not eliminate it entirely? 

Another suggestion, which will be food for thought, I am sure: 
This corporation—and some of the things I say about the cor- 
poration can be said with equal application or truth about the 
board—this corporation is authorized to charter ships, to lease 
ships, and re-lease them or recharter them. Is not that true? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. It can go out, therefore, into 
the markets of the world and lease just as many ships as it 
pleases. There is no limitation whatever upon its power to 
lease ships. It can bring under its charter, if it so desires, all 
the ships of the earth. I do not think that would be done; I 
do- not think it is practicable to do it; but it has the power to 
accumulate the greatest fleet of any nation on earth. It can 
charter or lease and then turn over to anyone who would be 
willing to take these ships upon terms that may be as good as 
those under which the ships were brought into the possession 
of the corporation, or they may be chartered under such dis- 
astrous terms that the whole business will be demoralized. 

Some one said during the course of the debate that the $50,- 
000,000 invested in ships would not present serious competition 
for privately owned ships; that it would be a drop in the great 
sea of enterprise. But if the board desires to do so under this 
bill it can drive every privately owned American ship from the 
sen; there may not a single one of them remain. 

I am not asserting that this will be done, but why confer a 
power so absolute, so unrestricted, so unqualified? What is in 
the background that makes it necessary to clothe any officer 
or series of officers of the Government with so unbridled a dis- 
cretion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The peculiar condition of the times 
and the purpose to make it possible to put $50,000,000 back of a 
corporation to charter vessels, to buy vessels, and to help see to 
it that there is a chance for American commerce to move under 
the peculiar circumstances that may confront us a little later on. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield in a moment. Mr. President, 
mark you, I am not arguing now against nor, as the Senator 
knows, am I opposed to the intervention of the Government in 
the acquisition of ships. I made that perfectly clear a year 
ago. But I am unalterably opposed to the method of acquiring 
and using these ships proposed inthis bill. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Georgia a minute ago said 
it was necessary to obtain ships that American commerce might 
move. American commerce, I understand, is moving at this very 
moment in a volume larger than the world ever saw. I be- 
lieve American commerce is moving at the rate of something 
over six billion dollars a year, or almost twice as much as 
American commerce ever did move before in the history of the 
country. Why, then, do we have to go to this extraordinary 
N in order that American commerce must be made to 
move X . 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand perfectly the situation 
to which the Senator from Rhode Island refers. I understand 
furthermore that there are places to which the movement of 
our commerce finds a hindrance. I understand further that there 
are places to which it is likely in the near future to find more 
interference. I regard it as a splendid safeguard to make this 
investment and to make sure that regardless of agreements be- 
tween allied powers and regardless of methods that may con- 
front us in the near future rather than those now existing to 
check our commerce, we will at least take a step toward pro- 
tecting it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before the Senator passes from the other 
statement with reference to the power of this corporation to 
use these ships and drive out of business all other ships that 
might be engaged in the same business, I want to suggest to 
him that the utmost that could be purchased, built, or acquired 
under the bill for $50,000,000 has been estimated by some at 
300,000 tons. by others at 700,000 tons. It may be nearer right 
to say 500,000 tons. It is estimated that the necessary tonnage 
to enable American shipping to handle 60 per cent of our com- 
merce would be from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons. Now, if it 
requires 6,000,000 tons to give us 60 per cent of the tonnage we 
need, and we car add only 500,000 tons under the bill, how can 
the Senator argue that that would destroy and drive out of 
business the 5,500,000 tons? f 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was pointing out the fact or conclusion 
of law, whichever it may be called, that under the bill either 
the board or the corporation could acquire not only the 500,000 
tons that might be purchased with $50,000,000, but that it 
could acquire 10 times that amount with the credit of the 
corporation, and not only so, but that it could acquire an un- 
limited tonnage through the process of charter and lease with- 
out exceeding the capital or the obligation which the United 
States undertakes formally. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from Florida, 
who I understand is in charge of the bill, a question. I have 
concluded all that I have to say with reference to section 11, 
which authorizes the creation of a private corporation to carry 
on the business whether through operation or charter or lease. 
I understand the committee amendments to section 11 have not 
been adopted. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. No amendments have been acted upon 
at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator whether he would prefer 
that I submit my amendment, which seeks to strike out sec- 
tion 11, at this time or whether he would rather I world with- 
hold the amendment until the committee amendments are acted 

n? 
ir. FLETCHER. I think the usual course is to perfect 
the bill by action upon the committee amendments and then 
after that is done other amendments are in order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the Senator would rather that I 
should pursue that course? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will do so. 

Then, Mr. President, I move forward for just a few moments 
to another feature of the bill. I come to those parts of the 
bill which begin with and follow section 15. These parts of 
the bill have nothing to do with the shipping board as an owner 
of ships or as a charterer or lessor of ships, nor have they 
anything to do with the powers of the corporation in these re- 
spects. The bill, beginning with and following section 15, is 
an adaptation of the interstate commerce law applied to com- 
merce on the high seas or foreign commerce, and applied also 
to commerce upon the Great Lakes. 

It will not be doubted, I am sure, and certainly it will not 
be disputed that sections 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, and 22 are regu- 
lations of foreign commerce. If there is any question about that 
proposition I would be glad if it were made now. I repeat 
that these sections are attenfpts to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra] is one o: the most ac- 
complished lawyers in this body. I do not believe that there 
is any Senator upon whose judgment with respect to questions 
of law I have greater reliance than upon his. I ask him this 
question. He is familiar with the sections I have referred to. 
Does the Senator from Georgia believe that we can impose 
the regulations there prescribed upon foreign ships? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Senator will not feel 
that he has simply captured me by his courteous introduction 
to his question, but I am obliged to admit to him that I have 
doubted very much the wisdom of those provisions, 
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Mr? CUMMINS. The Senator displays his usual candor and 
fairness. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have been sent for 
by the Finance Committee again for a moment. I hope to 
get back soon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I emphasize his implied conclusion. I am 
sure, guided by the learning of the law, that we can not impose 
these regulations upon foreign ships. That is not to say 
that we could not exclude foreign ships from our ports or at- 
tach conditions to their entry to our commerce. I do not ques- 
tion our power in that respect. I assert, however, that if a 
foreign ship were to engage in the commerce of the United 
States with a foreign country and were to violate any one of 
these provisions there could be no conviction under this law. 
We might, therefore, just as well admit and continue the fur- 
ther examination of this subject, with the understanding that 
these regulations can not be and will not be imposed upon the 
foreign ships which carry our commerce to other lands or that 
bring the products of other lands to our shores. I admit freely 
our power to impose these regulations upon American ships, and 
if these sections become a law American ships must obey the 
provisions here found, and, I assume, will obey them. 

What, then, is the situation? We were talking, a few moments 
ago, I was about to say, Mr. President, but it may have been 
longer than that, time passes so quickly here that I take no 
note of its flight—we were talking a little while ago with re- 
gard to the conditions which prevail as between foreign ships 
and American ships, and we all agreed that the American ships 
were already under such burdens that they could not success- 
fully compete with their foreign rivals. Every Senator, every 
intelligent citizen of the United States knows that to be true; 
yet what do you propose in this bill? You propose a system of 
rigorous regulation, the imposition of many additional burdens 
upon the American ship from which the foreign ship will be 
absolutely free. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator. 
I wish the Senator would develop—I have not had the pleasure 
of listening to all that he has said—if he has not already done 
so, What the necessary effect would be of port regulations of this 
kind on foreign shipping? We depend for our export trade 
on privileges in foreign markets for our own shipping, con- 
ceding that we should develop proper shipping facilities of 
our own. If we impose upon foreign shipping coming to our 
ports, the provisions found in this bill, such as fines, the at- 
tachment of shipping, the confinement in port, thus disturbing 
the schedules of sailing and the delivery of merchandise at 
other points, what would be the natural effect of such regula- 
tions when other powers began to deal with our shipping 
abroad, if we should develop it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the natural effect and the 
inevitable effect would be reprisal, of course; but I am not 
emphasizing that phase of the subject now. I am assuming that 
there would be no reprisals. I have said, and I repeat, that 
these regulations can not be imposed upon foreign ships. Al- 
though by the terms of the act foreign ships are included, 
every lawyer knows, and everyone else familiar with the sub- 
ject knows, that they could not be and would not be imposed 
upon foreign ships. You will have then prepared for the 
American public this astonishing and unprecedented situation: 
Here are two rivals, two competitors. The American ship 
represents one and the foreign ship represents the other. The 
American ship is already staggering under the burden of un- 
favorable and unfortunate conditions; the foreign ship is free. 
We can barely put a single ship on the ocean under those 
conditions now. 

Iam speaking, of course, of normal times. Yet with the handi- 
cap that our ships already suffer, it is proposed by this bill to 
institute a system of regulation and restriction upon the weak, to 
which the strong need not yield, and will not yield. Instead of 
adding an additional burden, if I may use the language of the 
race track, for the fast horse, in endeavoring to equalize the 
race, if it is a handicap race, you are adding additional weight 
to the slow horse. In the language of the game with which I 
am most familiar, and in which I sometimes indulge, instead of 
giving some odds to the weak player in golf, you are giving 
those odds to the strong player on the greens. Who ever heard 
of an arrangement of that sort for the encouragement or the 
equalization of commerce or of any other business? 

Senators, you are disobeying, and disobeying for the first time 
in the history of the world, the fundamental principle of Gov- 
ernment regulation. It is this: When this or any other nation 
regulates commerce in order to protect its people, its regulation 
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must fall alike upon all competitors. Who ever heard of regu- 
lating one competitor and allowing another to escape? Who 
would think of attempting to regulate one railway in the United 
States, and allowing all the others to do as they pleased? It 
is—and I say it with all deference to my friends upon the other 
side—the most indefensible and inexcusable proposal I ever 
heard. 

If you could put these regulations upon foreign ships as well 
as upon American ships, I would say nothing about their wisdom ; 
there is but one of them concerning which I would complain at 
all. 

They are all good in and of themselves, all save one; but 
you can not hamper our commerce by these regulations, even 
if now and then a wrong is perpetrated, unless you can bring 
the competitors of our ships under the same rules and re- 
strictions. Instead of developing commerce, instead of en- 
larging the merchant marine, you are hastening to destroy 
what little we have. Therefore I intend to move, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to strike out these sections; and I earnestly hope that my 
Democratic friends, who are moved by the very same purpose 
that actuates me, who want to accomplish the same things I 
desire to accomplish, will receive that suggestion with favor, 
and will eliminate these proposals of regulation upon foreign 
commerce. 

Now, mark you, I will not seek to strike out the regulations 
which have been imposed upon interstate commerce, for with 
regard to that commerce we can lay our hand upon all of the 
vessels engaged in it alike. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The-Senator means in the domestic 
ports—the coastwise trade. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; so far as we can control that com- 
merce, I am entirely willing to bring it under the regulation 
of the board; I think it ought to have been done long ago; but 
when it is attempted to strangle a commerce that we are seek- 
ing to encourage and to promote, I can not but raise my voice 
in protest against it. I will not make the motion now, because, 
under the suggestion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], a more appropriate time will come after the com- 
mittee amendments are disposed of. 

I shall have one further amendment to offer to this bill. If 
my former amendment is not successful, I shall move to strike 
out of section 16, beginning with line 18, on page 17, and con- 
cluding with line 3, on page 18. This is the part of the bill 
which repeals the antitrust laws as to all matters over which 
the shipping board is given jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered that the antitrust law 
simply prohibits a restraint of trade. It prohibits nothing 
more; it prohibits nothing that encourages trade; it prohibits 
nothing that tends to build up commerce through competition; 
and to strike down the antitrust law with reference to com- 
merce or transportation by water and substitute the unre- 
stricted and unguided judgment of a shipping board for the 
standard of the antitrust law, is more, I think, than the calm 
and considerate temper of the American people will allow. 
You can not do it; even now you can not affect all foreign 
commerce with the antitrust law. Suppose that three ships in 
Germany combine with each other in such a way as if the com- 
bination were made in America, it would be a violation of the 
antitrust law. That sort of combination can be made, not only 
in harmony with the law of Germany, but, under some circum- 
stances, the law of Germany commands that course of combina- 
tion. They do business with America. We can not reach them; 
we have never pretended to reach them; we have only at- 
tempted to control our own affairs. If it were proposed simply 
to modify some of the rigors of the antitrust law, undoubtedly 
many Senators would agree with the proposal, but you strike 
down the entire antitrust law with re: to all commerce of 
the United States by water. I hope it will not be done, If 
we repeal the antitrust law, let us substitue at least some rule 
of law to guide the shipping board in determining what com- 
bination, what conspiracies, what agreements are in the public 
interest and for the public good. Do not set them at large to 
use their unbridled or unregulated discretion with respect to 
snch an important and vital matter. 

These are the three amendments, Mr. President, which, when 
the proper time comes, I intend to offer. I have discussed them 
at this time because, notwithstanding the rather depressing at- 
mosphere which prevailed when I began my argument, I still 
have some hope that there will be real consideration of this 
measure and of the objections which have been made to it. I 
hope from the bottom of my heart that the public interest, the 
public welfare, will so occupy the minds and hearts of the Sena- 
tors upon the majority side of this Chamber that they will for- 
get that this bill was ever discussed or ever considered in any 
other place than the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator that the bill never was discussed in a Democratic con- 
ference; it has never been before a Democratic conference. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
knows better than I as to that, but 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There were features of the bill which 
were discussed, but the bill as a whole never was before a Demo- 
cratic conference. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia will remember 
that a year ago it became the subject of caucus action, and cer- 
tain Democratic Senators asserted their views as against the cau- 
cus action. Something happened this year to change the bill so 
that the Senators who were then opposed to it have become at 
least reconciled to it. That could only happen through a confer- 
ence of some sort. 

Mr. SMITH of Géorgia. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Iowa leaves the Chamber, I wish to qualify a statement 
I made a few moments ago, that this bill had not in any sense 
been considered in a Democratic conference.. I am mistaken 
about that. There was no action upon it, but there was some 
discussion of its features during the present session in a Demo- 
cratic conference. The fact had escaped my recollection, and 
I stated the contrary so positively that I was not willing for 
the Senator from Iowa to leave without my qualifying the state- 
ment. As I have said, it merely escaped my recollection that 
such a proceeding took place. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had no other information save that which 
I have received from the newspapers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I knew that I had been in a confer- 
ence discussing it, but I did not remember that it was in a 
Democratic conference where all participated. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN WEST VIRGINIA, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Out of order and by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I ask leave to report, with an amend- 
ment, Senate joint resolution 165, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the Secretary read the joint 
resolution. 

The Secrerary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) for the 
relief of the flood sufferers in West Virginia. 

Mr. PENROSE. What amount does the resolution carry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution carries 
$100,000, as the Chair is informed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is there any qualification as to the expendi- 
ture of the money or is it a pure gift? 

Mr. CHILTON. Let the joint resolution be read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) for 
the relief of the flood sufferers in West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from West Virginia that he add a provision that the report to 
Congress shall be made at the beginning of the next session. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not intend to object to the considera- 
tion of this joint resolution, Mr. President. The reckless and 
lavish appropriations made by the present Congress have bank- 
rupted the Treasury, notwithstanding any revenue bill that 
may pass, and the minority certainly are not responsible for this 
condition; and as far as I am concerned the merry dance can 
goon. It is a fairly good campaign contribution to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, nothing that I have ever 
done in the Senate or anywhere else in my life deserves such a 
remark as that from the Senator from Pennsylvania, and I 
firmly believe that there is not another man in public life who 
was ever associated with me who would seriously make that 
remark, 

It is a very sad duty, Mr. President, for us to approach 
questions of this kind out of a sense of duty, to relieve little 
children, to relieve suffering women and poor men, workingmen, 
miners who are thrust into this sad situation by the act of God. 
It is very hard for us to come to the Congress with these things, 
even under those sad circumstances and under such high prompt- 
ings of duty. I think the remarks of the Senator yesterday 
and to-day are entirely out of order; but I will leave those 
remarks to the country, and I would be willing to submit them 
even to his own constituents. 

Mr. President, I should like to put in the Recorp, without read- 
ing, some telegrams from officials and others in the State of West 
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Virginia showing the further extent of this flood; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolution be adopted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection the 
telegrams will be printed in the Recorp. 
The telegrams are as follows: 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 1}, 1916. 
Senator W. E. CHILTON, 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Have been on the ground and personally know at least 2,500 people 
in Boone County homeless and destitute. Conditions horrible. I know 
little of conditions in Kanawha, except Cabin Creek is absolutely devas- 
tated. Griffithville I understand to be washed out. Will take $500,000 
to replace our people where they were. The people are camping in the 
open on high ground without housing or tents. W 

. OSBORNE, 


United States Marshal. 


Cranceston, W. VA., August 1}, 1916. 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

On Wednesday, August 9, 1916, the greatest calamity which has ever 
occurred to the ple of West Virginia befell the miners and residents 
of Cabin Creek, Paint Creek, Big and Little Coal Rivers, and tributaries 
in the counties of Kanawha and Boone, this State, caused by a cloud- 
b thereby flooding the entire valleys of the respective streams, caus- 
in, e death of no less than 100 men, women, and children and prop- 
ote dam: inestimable. From 30,000 to 35,000 ple live in these 
flooded districts, and practically all who survive haye been rendered 
88 homeless, penniless, and helpless, The State of West 

g and the people of the State are rendering all the aid available 
at their hands, but the aid is by ren Tg and insufficient to satisfy the 
great demand of the sufferers. Sanitary conditions are of the most de- 
plorable nature and demand immediate attention. I have personally 
witnessed the above conditions. Answer. 

Henry E. PAYNE, 
President the Young Men’s Business Club. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 14, 1916. 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

At a mass meeting to-night of the citizens of Charleston a resolution 
was unanimously adopted commending your efforts in the United States 
Senate to secure Federal assistance to relieve the suffering of thousands 
of homeless and destitute pe aoa on Cabin Creek and Coal River. Local 
help, while generous, has not n sufficient to meet the needs of a large 
and homeless population, and while valiant efforts have been made, the 
situation is such as to demand the attention of the Federal Government. 
Miles and miles of fertile valleys have been swept clean by the cloud- 
burst and millions of property ep suffered. You can not impress 

our colleagues in the Senate and the House of Representatives too 
forcibly of the urgent request for assistance. 8 
MITH, 


L. B. 
Chairman Citizens Relief Committce. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 1}, 1916. 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

It is my opinion that $100,000 would go far toward relieving the 
necessities of the people on Cabin Creek and Coal River. While many 
are in need of food, the demand is for the necessities of housekeeping 
and clothing, that the man of the house may be able to work. The 
operators on Cabin Creek are 785 750 all they can to relieve the suffering, 
and are giving employment to all their men rebuilding their plants, 
though their loss is enormous. 

Jony L. DICKINSON. 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., August 15, 1916. 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Tbe homeless people of Coal River and Cabin Creek are praying tba 
your bill a for $200,000 will pass. It will take at least $500,000 
to take care of these homeless people until they can manage to care 
for themselves. But with the aid of our people, we can take care 
of the balance. It will be a godsend for these people if Congress will 
appropriate $200,000. The destitute and suffering is more than can be 
described. It will be impossible for our people to raise sufficient funds 
to take care of these people until they can help themselves. I feel sure 
that the Senate and Congress of the United States will be patriotic 
enough to respond to these needy and suffering people. 

SAMUEL STEPHENSON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with an 
amendment, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just one word before this 
matter is voted upon. 

I have not favored these appropriations, as a rule; but the 
Senator from West Virginia detailed to the Committee on Appro- 
priations a condition that exists in that State as a result of this 
visitation that touched my heart very deeply, and inasmuch as 
we have been making appropriations of a similar nature, I felt 
very strongly that this joint resolution ought to pass. 

I hope, however, that after a while we will take up this whole 
subject and see whether or not it is wise for the Congress to 
make appropriations whenever a calamity of this kind occurs 
in any part of the country. 

Mr. PENROSE. These appropriations will cease when the 
rainy season is over. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has made a statement with which I concur. The evidence 
before the Committee on Appropriations disclosed an appalling 
situation in West Virginia, and one which, in the opinion of the 
committee, calls for immediate action. In that view of the 
matter the committee made it an emergency proposition. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr, President, I hope that in the provi- 
dence of God our people may be spared the devastation of floods 
and the horrible ravages of the pestilence; but God forbid that 
the time shall eyer come when Congress will refuse to respond 
promptly to the call of the needy for help. The people—our 
masters—whose toil produces the money that we appropriate to 
meet the wants of the unfortunate, if consulted, would heartily 
approve the donation. There is no extravagance in charity and 
no wastefulness in helping those whom misfortune has rendered 
unable to help themselyes. 

I sincerely trust that this joint resolution may be agreed to 
at once. Promptness of action on the part of the Senate will 
give a flavor to our deeds that will add to the satisfaction and 
sense of gratitude of those ho receive, that joy which the spirit 
of love always brings the sorrowing heart. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
aniendment of the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 3, the committee proposes to 
strike out the numerals “ $200,000 ” and to insert “ $100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] offers the following amendment: On page 1, line 14, 
after the word “ Congress,” to insert “at the beginning of the 
next session,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, cic., That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby vis, grader out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise 8 „ for the relief of persons suffering by reason 
of the recent floods on the waters of the nawha, Mud, and Coal 
Rivers in West Virginia. The Secretary of War, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe from time to time, is authorized to expend said 
sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, in relieving destitution 
and caring for the injured and homeless who are suffering from the 
result of said flocd and providing sanitary conditions, and he shall 
keep accounts of his expenditures hereunder and shall report the same 
to Congress at the pe ag of the next session, and shall, as far as 


possible, cooperate with local and State authorities and relief associa- 
tions and organizations; and he may use any Army tents, equipmen 


t, 
or supplies which he may deem proper in affording adequate and 


immediate relief, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE—CONFERENCE REPORT. ` 
Mr. Myers submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15522) to establish a national-park service, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2, 
with an amendment as follows: “except that this provision 
shall not apply to the Yellowstone National Park.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

H. L. Myers, 

©. S. THOMAS, 

Nur Saroor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Scorr FERRIS, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

Wm. L. LA FOLLETTE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MYERS. I ask for the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that all that there is 
in the report is a change in the provision as to grading in the 
Yellowstone National Park, which in the amendment agreed to 
by the conferees is prohibited, as the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK] requested. 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the conference report be adopted. 

The report was agreed to. 


CHARLESTON & NORFOLK STEAMSHIP co. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate resolution 


249. It is simply a resolution requesting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reopen a case, All the members of the 
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committee have signed a favorable report upon the resolution, 
and it is simply a request for reopening the case for hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be read first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is reporting the 
resolution from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Les; and I should say that 
there are two amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if the resolution is on 
the calendar. 

; Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; it is not on the cal- 
endar; it is just reported and from the committee. 
Mr. SMOOT. If it is on the calendar I shall object to its 
consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is not on the calendar. 
It is just reported. I saw the members of the committee, and 
they are all favorable to the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be reported. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 8, page 3, after the | word “ that,” 
strike out the words “an opinion > and insert “a decision ”; 
and in line 9, after the words “Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” strike out “as to whether or not the proportional rates 
prayed for by the petitioner will or will not be granted in ad- 
vance of the actual purchase of the steamships,” so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Whereas the Charleston & Norfolk 8 
empowered by charter from the State of 
by purhcase 3 Sry steamships and operate the same as com- 


mon carriers; 
Whereas said fern 8 the Interstate 8 Commis- 


sion to put int rtional rates from Cincinnati, 
Lo wp and so fo to Nortel and Newport News on traffic 
destined to Charleston, S. C., such portional now being applied 


in 3 with rail lines leading 


mmerce in an opinion dated 
June 30, 1916 (docket No. 8081), said tion on the 
ground that titioner was not a common carrier; and 
Whereas the Inte te Commerce Commission, = 55 Figur City Steam- 
ship Co. against The a Valley Railroad Co. (Interstate Com- 
merce Commission No. 24, pp. 179 to 1800, defined the status 
of a common carrier by water, —— as e to operate under 
nondiscriminato gee arrangements, in specific terms; 0 
Whereas the position of the Charleston & Norfolk Steamship Co. 
the same as that of the Flour Steamship Co., in that said compan: pany 
can not afford to make enormous expenditures in p a ee aa 
ing a decision as to whether or not it is entitled to 
natory traffic arrangements with the rail carriers leading into Nor- 


folk; and 

Whereas, gage ge to the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
— i the — City Steamship Co. case, the act to regulate 
ecommerce has ned the of the 


by passage 
Panama Canal act, oe ete date of August 24, a which empowers 
the 8 Commerce eee to 2 blish 8 i = rates 
es when e e aA or is tran: o or from 
1 8 by rail carrlers ; X aei 
reas this act confers additional powers upon the Interstate Com- 
pena ay to those it exercised when the Flour City case 


Ig the Charleston 2 Nog oe ship Co. has 3 
by the merchants o eston for the express purpose o 
relief from an unduly dise atory rate PSAE and for as 
fording an . means of — 
‘ommission, 1 decision in the 


ce C 
Flour City ease, Ser — the principle that the company was en- 
titled to a decision on the merits of the case be before: the SMA company 
made large expenditures in equipment: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce aay eye be requested to 
investiga with 


initiate an tion upon its own motion and, in conjunction 

p play du the case of the ih pie & Norfolk Steamshi 
Co. esa: & Ohio reenact Co. and others (dock 
No. 8 15. and “give al Dr an o ty to — be 3 
testimony or s =e that a one be rendered 


state Commerce 


Mr. GALLINGER. 1 ‘wilt ask the Senator if this is a Senate 
resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is a Senate resolution, 
simply calling for the reopening of a case. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it competent for the Senate, acting in 
an individual capacity and ignoring the other branch of Con- 
gress, to instruet 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is not an instruction. It 
is simply a request. It was put in that form, because the 
conditions have already been complied with in Charleston, and 
it was simply to ask an expedition of this work. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very sure this ought to be a joint 
resolution, and for that reason I shall object to its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: Mr. President, a little 
while ago I objected to the consideration of the resolution pre- 
sented by the Senator from South Carolina. Ff no other Senator 
feels that the resolution is not in good form, I am not going to 
put my judgment against that of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Senate will proceed to consider the resolution as in Committee 
of the Whole. The question is on agreeing to the amendments 
reported by the committee, which have been stated. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States 
shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States; and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before we adjourn I desire, 
just to meet some of the arguments that have been urged on 
the other side with reference to the pending bill, wherein par- 
ticularly it was claimed that there was no expression of opinion 
from any responsible source in favor of this bill, to ask to have 
inserted in the Coneresstonar Record three editorials from 
the Washington Post and an editorial from the Coast Seamen’s 
Journal, the last editorial being dated August 9, as bearing on 
this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of May 17, 1916.) 
THE COUNTRY DEMANDS THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


Howse, bn — a an Sey a coo age Bg ar is 8 the 
ouse o epresentatives, an e people o nited tes ex- 
pocs the Members of the House and of the Senate to 


and to the Republic by establishing that petal an Aa marine. 
For Loh peat of ublican control of Federal power and for eight 
— ods of promises to . —— a merchant e for 
Soe ae cet pron 2 5 fie fı senate 
‘or an 0 ocratic ‘or a 
marine and eight years of Democratie contro Ce of Peanat 
E the had were the unfulfilled 1 —.— — 
0 e 
It has been a long od of national su m the high 
supremacy in facilities of trade eur com- 


transportation 

The past two years have so Peng 
of this marine to „ 
that they are now 
determined as never before 
now ask the Congress to to provide that marine as a natio: 
to the maintenance of the country’s 


urgent as never bef 
and they 
necessi 


ity. 
mt with a patriotic 
that agriculturists, miners 
sustained d the ee 
Rivas eonstruction of ten Hoy 
the appropriation proposed in the arpan 
Members of the House and the Senate know, that 


every week 
The subtle Influences which have paralyzed le: a te in ‘the past 
upon this question can —.— again prevail as a st the demands ot 


presentatives to face the farmers 
ters this autumn and while their products are rotting 
in our ports -or ae coment in the warehouses and railway terminals 
for lack of vessels to carry them to destined ports abroad ; it will not 
oe for te to meet these constituents with a record of “no” against 
shipping bill. 
The miners demand vessels for their ee and vessels ara can de 
1 reasonable and fair rates. 


the mills, the 


mericanism ng this country from ocean 

to ocean that calls for the placing of this country in finance, agricul- 

ture, industry, and commerce above and beyond ever other nation on 

the earth, and this can not be accomplished without the creation of an 
American merchant marine. 

For more than 40 years our commercial competitors have had the 


—— e ee through their control of ocean transpor- 
We im the motives of no man in 5 we reflect upon no 
man who deems it h Rie ae duty to oppose ure which we believe 
fager ait u, the welfare of ihe people of the. United ‘states but 
vote te ve e roval o 
— combines of Great Bri ce, and . — y. and of 
cturer in those countries who will have to compete with 

ts of the world. 


manufacturers 
vote for the establishment 07 a merchant marine is a vote 


for America first. 
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Every vote for the establishment of a merchant marin 
develop the resources and the commerce of the United States. 


e is a vote to 


Every vote for the establishment of a merchant marine is a vote 
for making of our ports the centers of a mighty commercial power 
and influence. s 

Every vote for the establishment of a merchant marine is a vote for 
the prosperity of the more than 100,000,000 of people now under the 
Stars and age 

Every vote for the establishment of the merchant marine, whether 
that vote is cast by a Republican, a Progressive, or a Democrat, is a 
yo to redeem party promises made by all parties to the electors of 

e Union, 


[From the Washington Post.] 
WAR RISK PROFITS. 


The chief complaint against the Government ship purchase bill has 
always been that it would eventually bring financial losses to the United 
States Government, in addition to the loss of $50,000,000 originally in- 
vested. The same prediction was made against the establishment o. the 
bureau of war risk insurance, established by Congress two years ago, 
when the war sent marine Insurance rates to a prohibitive point. 

Private insurance companies were so fearful of the financial danger 
involved in giving Insurance that in many cases they to take 
any risk at any 2 The Government had courage enough to meet the 
emergency, and it is now announced that after two years of operation 
the bureau has made a profit of more than $2,000,000. 

There have been issued 1,537 policies, covering $138,392,389, on 
American cargoes and ships carrying contraband goods. 

Figures compiled recen show that the gross premiums for insurance 
issued amounted to $2,004,866, on whieh losses had been $771,329, of 
which $58,811 was recovered in aren: 

The bureau now has at risk $12, 198. The bureau will expire b 
limitation September 2, but Secretar. cAdoo has indicated that he will 
ask Congress to extend its life to the war's close. Mr. McAdoo echoes 
the general sentiment with respect to the war risk bureau when he 


says: 

i Tit has been of incalculable benefit to the business of the country. 
It has afforded insurance where it was unobtainable from other sources 
ane hes 3 war risk insurance rates generally to a reasonable and 
equitable basis. 

Tue country should learn by experience. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the ship-purchase bill is very similar to the 
proposal that was involved in the establishment of the war risk in- 
surance bureau. Ocean freight rates, like insurance rates, haye been 
abnormally high. The results of the venture will be the same—a low- 
onn ae freight rates and the establishment of adequate shipping 
aeillties. 


[From the Washington Post.] 


THE MERCHANT MARINE CONTROLLED BY THE GOVERNMENT IS VITAL TO 
THE INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE, 


` It is to the interests of 99 pa cent of the 105,000,000 of ple in 
the United States tbat a merchant marine under governmental control 
of routes and rates be established, 


It is to the interest of every agriculturist that this be done so that 
the products of the lands he cultivates can be placed at reasonable rates 
for transportaticn in the markets of foreign countries so that he may be 
able to hold those markets as against foreign competitors. 

It is to the interest of every agriculturist that vessels shall at all 
times be available for the transport of the products which represent 
his time, capital, labor, skill, and energy, and which may largely be 
reduced in values through lack of vessels, 

On the cotton crop of 1914 the planters of the South through lack of 
available vessels lost hundreds of millions of dollars, and on the 1915 
crop, from the first bale to the last bale produced, the price of their 
cotton has suffered through scarcity of vessels and through the limita- 
tion of their markets by the failure of this administration to * 
Great Britain to abandon its unjust ers to our commerce 
other neutral countries of the world. 

Our forcign commerce, great as it is to-day, can be largely increased 
after the war, provided this Republie is in position to maintain com- 
mercial fleets upon the ocean, 

Here is a preparedness that is a necessity in either peace or war, and 
with this preparedness of a Government-controlled merchant marine this 
country can maintain its present prosperity, while without it, without 
the vessels that the Government can control, our foreign trade and our 
home prosperity will be in the hands of our commercial competitors. 

It is not unpatriotic for private capital controlling ocean vessels to 
merge, combine, or otherwise agree with foreign corporations upon rates 
that shall be charged or routes that shall be run or not run in order to 
increase its profits. 

Such mergers, combines, or arrangements may be made legally, and 
it is within the rights of private capital to enter into them for profit, 
but it is folly for the Government of a great agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial nation as this is to leave its people and their prosperity 
subject to such uncontrolled and unregulated ocean transportation. 
The manufacturers of the United States and the millions of our peo- 
ps dependent upon the profitable activity of our industries can no more 

secure and safe in their business interests while at the mercy of an 
uncontrolled and unregulated merchant marine subject to merger, com- 

ine, and direction of British, German, or French shipping syndicates 
than they would be dependent upon uncontrolled and unregulated rail- 
1 lines controlled by commercial competitors. 

‘he Government control and regulation of the merchant marine 
which is to be established is as necessary to the interests of the poopie 
of this Republic as is the merchant marine itself, and both are vital to 
the prosperity and the progress of the Nation. 


[From the Coast Seamen's Journal of Aug. 9, 1916.] 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED SHIPS. 

The failure of Congress to act upon the administration shipping bill 
in September, 1914, and appropriate $40,000,000 for the purchase of 
merchant ships was a fatal and irretrieyable mistake,“ says the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo. 

From the point of view of dollars and cents there can be no dispute 
with Mr. McAdoo’s assertion. If the amount stated had been available 
in the fall of 1914 or the early part of 1915, merchant vessels could 
have been purchased at $40 to $60 per gross ton and the same vessels 
could be sold tc-day for at least double the investment. In addition 
these vessels could have earned fifty to cne hundred million dollars of 


net revenue, while at the same time carrying American products for the 
farmer, the manufacturer, and the business man at one-third of the 


such a bill, carrying with it an appropriation of $50,000,000 
5 by the Government of a merchant 

marine, to be utilized both as an essential naval auxiliary in time of 
war and for commerce in time of 


ace. 
Strange — 


to relate, however, there still remains persistent and ap- 
perendy a mt py Me peer to the shipping-board proposal. The 

ve-year limitation on Government ownership embodied the pending 
bill does not, in view of opponents of the measure, compensate for the 
intended “reyes / of its supervisory and rg deo he features. - Fed- 
eral “ meddling ” with the ship industry, it is held, will discourage in- 
vestment of private capital in shipbuilding. . 

To state the case briefly, private interests, as distinguished from pub- 
lic interests, object to any sort of meddling. And, it should be said in 
passing, the same private interests which are solely responsible for de- 

ying action upon this measure were also whoily responsible for the 
many years’ de in the enactment of the seamen's law. Private in- 
terests clainfed all along that any oy Tagine giving freedom to seamen 
and providing for pas safety of at sea constituted noxious and 
objectionable meddling with “ their business,” 

3 Congress finally decided that pubiic interests were of 
considerable importance in any consideration of the shipping industry, 
se called. ‘The result was the enactment of the long pending seamen's 


bill. 

. To-day all the world knows how all the gloomy predictions about the 
results of that law have come to naught. All the world knows that 
American shipowners who a it and American . which 
lied about it were not actuated by motives of patriotism. yelther cared 
a rap about an American-manned mer t-marine; to the contrary, all 
they wanted was the continued privilege to operate so-called American 
ships, manned exclusively by the cheapest alien labor. 

t is to be hoped that the fatuous gy <r, Phen private interests will 
not much longer 1 action upon the vernment shipping bill. 
The Commonwealth of Australia has just shown the way by the pur- 
chase of 15 modern cargo steamships to be operated by and for the 
Australian people in carrying the great harvest of wheat to Europe. 


The ple of the Antipodes aim to strike a blow at the war profiteers 
who have so badly overreached themselves in their e ess to amass 
wealth. And the le of our own great Republic can ill afford to 


much longer remain the wing sheep ever rea 15 tor another shearing 
od private shipping interests. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Then, I will state also that there have been 
numerous letters received and communications and petitions 
from responsible sources in this connection. I will not weary 
the Senate with reading them, nor shall I ask to have them all 
included in the Recorp; but I should like to submit an extract 
from a letter which came this morning to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stiuuoxs], the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee reporting the bill, to this effect: 


I am very much in hopes that the bill you have in hand will be 
passed, as Heaven knows we need bottoms bad enough, both in foreign 
and coastwise shipping. j 

Yours, respectfully, 
PUGET SOUND LUMBER CO., 
By E. V. WINTERMOTE, Secretary-Treasurer. 


In addition to that, I want to insert in the Record a cominuni- 
cation from the National Business League of America, under 
date of June 9, 1916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, June 9, 1916. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, » 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: The National Business League of America, an organization 
which has had 20 years of active and resultful work, and which num- 
bers among its members many of America’s best and most unselfish 
business men, submits to you its views on the bill known as II. R. 15455. 
recently passed by the House of Representatives and now before your 
honorable body. 

The league submits, first of all, the nonpartisan efforts of two dec- 
ades to improve the condition of our country, through national legis- 
lation, especially such as vitally affects general business interests. Its 
work in the reorganization of the Consular Service on the merit sys- 
tem, creation of the Department of Commerce, irrigation of the arid 
lands of the West, and the Federal reserve law are some of its im- 
paian: activities, which undoubtedly are familiar to many of the Mem- 

rs of the Senate. It bas enjoyed the confidence of every national 
administration from President McKinley down to the present time, 
because its work has always been for the benefit of all the people. 

One of the most important of its activities has been to impress the 
Congress, business men, and the public in general with the fact that our 
scant merchant marine has always lacked sufficient tonnage to ade- 
quately serve our Navy in time of war and to help carry the com- 
merce of our mines, our factories, and our farms to distant parts of the 
world. It has, therefore, noted with satisfaction the work of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives in connection with the introduction and passa of the above- 
mentioned bill as initiative in the 7 5 direction, and while it admits 
there are imperfections in the bill, it feels that its enactment would tend 
more toward a greater preparedness than any measure introduced in the 
Houses of Co! during the past 50 years. 

As you gentlemen are no doubt aware, the bill provides, Arst of all, 
for the establishment of a United States shipping board. ‘There is no 
difference of opinion, the league belleves, on this point. It provides that 
in addition to the five commissioners to be appointed by the Presi- 


dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce shall be ex officio mem- 
bers, The league heartily favors this provision: for the reason that the 
executive duties of these officials will practically interlock with the 
work of the shipping board—the Secretary of the Navy by reason of 
the fact that these merchant ships are to be auxiliaries of the Navy; 
that they are to be used also for the purpose of building up a naval 
reserve; and that some of the military transports not now used by the 
Navy will be transferred to the shipping board; the Secretary of 
Commerce by reason of the fact that he is in charge of the Bureau 
of Navigation, the Coast and etic Survey, the Lighthouse and 
Life-Saving Services, and probably many of his officials will be needed 
to advise with the shipping board. 

The provision, section 5, whereby the board, with the approval of 
the President, is authorized to have constructed and ee in Amer- 
ican ship: ards and navy yards or elsewhere, giving Ss other 
things being equal, to domestic yards, or to purchase, lease, or charter, 
vessels suitable, as far as the commercial requirements of the marine 
trade of the United States may permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or 
Army sports, or for other naval or military purposes,” coupled 
with the further provision of section 14 that “for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of sections 5 and 11 the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon request of the board, approved by the President, shall 
from time to time issue and sell or use any of the bonds of the United 
States now available in the Treasury under the acts of August 5, 1909, 
February 4, 1910, and March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for 
the construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount not to exceed 
$50,000,000," will give the Nation the poren it has never had 
since the Civil War of establishing the nucleus for a merchant marine. 

Arguments bave been advan against the Government investing 
$50,000,000 in ships at this time for the reason that prices are too 
high. No sincere advocate of preparedness from the standpoint of 
national defense and the safeguarding of our commercial prosperity 
could consistently urge any such argument, for the reason that these 
ships are to be used for two purposes—for carrying a greater portion 
of our over-sea commerce (and everyone admits that there is great 
need for this purpose) and, secondly, as auxiliaries for the use of the 
Navy. No one would vote a the Government building or pur- 
chasing battleships because prices are too high; and as these ships are 
in a sense as important as = srg 4 it must be apparent that this 
argument of high rices should not used at all. side from this, 
the 338 s t the prices of — te will be higher before they 
will be lower, and we need mars 5 now for both the above-stated purposes 
and have no right to oppose e purchase or construction of these ships 
because some one may nk prices are too high. 

The I pon raised that these saps could not be purchased or con- 
structed at this time is also one that should have no pearing of 1 — 

n bu - 
g naval ships, which must be built in shipyards, that it would find 


It seems almost absurd for anyone to oppose this bill on the ground 
that it means Government ownership and operation, because there is 
not the slightest probability of Government Ny Serge and as far 
as Government ownership is concerned it would best that the Gov- 
ernment did not sell these ships, It does not sell its battleships, it 
owns them, and in view of the fact that these ships are built with 
the thought in mind that they may be used to increase naval efficiency, 
suny it would be better for the Government to own them instead 
of allowing them to lie idle and rot at the docks; to lease them, or, as 
a last resort, to sell them on condition, of course, that they can 
reclaimed, These ships would be an important addition to any pre- 

aredness program, It is undisputed that the half million tons, which 
i the amount that probably could be purchased for the $50,000,000 
invested, are absolutely necessary to properly take care of our present 
naval fleet, and when we add to that, as we will, more auxiliaries, 
even more will be necessary. 

There are other arguments in favor of the enactment of cection 11. 
The principal one, and in the judgment of the league the strongest 
{for it believes that the Government will be able to sell or lease all 
the ships constructed under this act), is that because of the fact that 
the Government will be paying such a low rate of interest and will 
not be obliged to pay promotion fees, usually incumbent upon corpora- 
tions which construct shi teed Government will be able to lease on 
such favorable terms tha ere will be a great ge | more requests 

than the Government can possibly supply. è league would 
Ove: 


rnment is to dis- 
pose of its ships in five years, 
satisfied that if the Government operated such ships that it could not 
sell or lease, in the event of such contingency ese ships could be 
used in opening up new trade routes or covering such routes where 
improper service is given to this country. and the Government could 
also use these ships to prevent the possibility of any unfair compe- 
tition that would put American shippers out of business, in the event 
that the second provision of section 15 would not be effective enough. 
AA A the most important provision of the bill (although section 
12, whereby a naval auxiliary reserve will be bulit up, is very impor- 
tant) is section 13, which gives the board the right to “investigate the 
relative cost of building merchant vessels in the United States and in 
foreign maritime countries, and the relative cost, advanta and dis- 
advantages of operating in the foreign trade, vessels under United States 
registry and under foreign registry.” It also states that the board 
“shall examine the navigation laws of the United States and the rules 
and regulations thereunder and make such recommendations to the Con- 
gress as it deems ropes for the amendment, improvement, and revision 
of such laws, and for the development of the American merchant mariue,” 
and that it shall alse “ investigate the legal status of mortgage loans on 
vessel property, with a vlew to means of improving the security of such 
loans and of 3 investment in American sappie The 
league can not conceive of anything more important for the upbuilding 
of the merchant marine than this section. It has been claimed time and 
time again that our navigation laws injure our shipping. If that be a 
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fact, this shipping board would be able to ascertain this condition in a 
much better manner than by the mere acceptance of the statement of 
any paipper who is interested. Should it be found that there are laws 
inimical to American shipping, the board's recommendations would un- 
8 have great weight with the Congress and repeal would 
8 ily follow. There are also, from time to time, statements made 
that there are disadvantages in the relative cost of operating and con- 
structing ships. The board can easily make investigations and- recom- 
mendations in this particular. The board could also formulate plans 
for the financing and securing of mortgage loans on vessel property, 80 
that American capital would be encouraged to make investments in 
American ship ing. 

The league doubts that any one who has made a study of the recent 
investigation of the Congress in connection with shipping, in so far as 
it relates to discrimination against American shippers, divulging of 
trade secrets, retaliation, etc., would oppose any part of section 15, 
which covers these points. The league also wishes to call attention to 
the fact that valuable suggestions of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce have been incorporated in section 15 verbatim. 

There are many other important provisions in this bill that might be 
touched upon, but the league feels that it should not burden you with 
a too lengthy statement. The league is satisfied, and some of its public- 
spirited members who are interested have visited many cities of the 
8 and addressed the various chambers of commerce, urging sup- 
port of the measure, and in not 2 single case where a chamber of com- 
merce under its by-laws had the right to act on this matter was there a 
refusal to adopt resolutions favoring the passage of the Dill. As a 
means of preparedness, so far as the Navy of America would be auz- 
mented, the league feels that it is also of the most vital importance. 
What is the use of eae more naval ships if we do not have mixil- 
iaries to protect them? Why should we keep the American Nation 
fettered by its lack of needful facilities in transporting its rapidly 
expanding commer: when the ready means are at its disposal? 

We address this timely appeal to you and ask you to vote and other- 
wise work for the passage of this important bill, so that favorable 
action may be unanimous and in no sense partisan. Verily this is a 
crisis in American affairs, when every man in public and in private life 
should throw partisanship to the winds and use every endeavor to in- 
sure the safety and commercial supremacy of the Nation. In this way 
we may haye effective preparedness, 

PHILETUs W. GATES, 
President. 

Bens. J. ROSENTHAL, 
Vice President. 

AUSTIN A. BURNHAM, 
General Sccretary. 


Mr. FLETCHER. In connection further with the observations 
that have been made that the difference in cost of operating 
under the American flag and under a foreign flag was of con- 
siderable consequence, my friend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER], having offered some letters sustaining 
his argument and contention in that regard, I want to observe 
that the letters which he offered and, I think, his argument all 
applied to conditions as they existed back of 1914. They scarcely 
apply to conditions as they exist to-day. It will be recalled 
that the seamen’s law went into effect as to our ships in 
November, 1915, and as to foreign ships in July, 1916. So that 
this law was not in operation when the letters which the Sen- 
ator mentioned were submitted to him, and it has not been 
in operation during the time when these claims of steamship 
people were made, to the effect that there was this vast differ- 
ence in the cost of cperating under our flag and under foreign 
flags. 

In further support of the fact that that difference in cost 
has been largely eliminated in recent times, I want to submit a 
copy of a report made by Mr. Andrew Furuseth, dated August 
5, 1916, to Mr. Thomas A. Hansen, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Seamen's Union of America, giving precisely 
the wages paid in quite a few of the principal ports of the 
country, showing exactly what the facts were on May 14, 1916. 
and August 2. 1916—a comparison of the wages paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, have not the wages for May, 
1916, been put in the Recor already? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. This has not been put in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. That particular article may not have been 
printed; but I will say to the Senator that on several ocea- 
sions the wages paid to seamen in different ports of the country 
have been put in the Recorp. It may be a different date and a 
different month. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know about that; but I know 
that Mr. Furuseth’s thorough knowledge of the situation and 
the statements made by him, if actually investigated on the 
ground, ought to be very strong evidence of the facts, and I 
should be very glad to have them inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply want to say to 
the Senator that I put into the Recorp two or three letters that 
had been written within a week. I want further to say that Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth is a romancer of the first order. I would not 
believe anything he wrote concerning shipping. A 

Mr. FLETCHER. Well, of course, there may be a great 
many people who differ with the Senator in that regard. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He is around here. No doubt he is in 
the gallery now; but I want him to know my opinion of him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have never found any statement that 
Mr. Furuseth made as a statement of fact that was otherwise 
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than as he put it, and I am sure he has the confidence of a 
great many people who know of him and of his work. But I 
offer this as evidence of the facts therein stated, and ask that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 5, 1916. 

Mr. THOMAS A. HANSEN, 


Secretary-Treasurer, International Seamen’s Union 
of America, 570 West Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


Dear COMRADE: On May 14 L submitted a report upon the progress 
and development of the seamen's act in certain parts of the country. 
That rt was caused by the claims and complaints of shipowners 
sent to Senators and Members of Congress, part of which was ut into 
the Recorp some time previous to t by Senator Jones, of Wash- 

on. 

n order to ascertain the actual facts, I at that time went to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and there savers ted the 
matter for myself, goling to me N commissioners’ ces, the 
consuls’ offices, and the offices of the seamen’s unions. With reference 
-A Seattle, Washington, Portland, Oreg., Norfolk, and Newport News, 

I obtained the information thro ugh correspondence. At the be- 
planing of this week I again visited” New York, Philadelphia, and 

Itimore for the purpose of obtaining as accurate information as 
possible. I communicated with Boston, Norfolk, Newport News, Seat- 
tle, Portland, and San Francisco. 

In this report I shall quote the previous report giving in each in- 
stance the date, and then underneath, also giving the date, I shall 
state what chan have taken place and what the situation is now. 

When the last report was made the treaties with foreign nations 
were not abrogated. They became gs ipa 1 85 except in the 
case of Germany, on the last day of July. owever, did not 
the as the coon freight vessels from being profoundly affected by 

e passage of the seamen's law; but so far as the regular line pas- 

gl vessels were concerned, they were at the time of the last re- 
par not very materially affected, and they are not very materially 
affected as yet. Stn 8 es on board of those assenger vessels have 
risen in European some instances practically up to the Ameri- 
can standard, Det he war must be 5 as the cause of this. 
The real difficulty now is the question of the 2 clause of section 
13. 8 the department sent out a circular, known as Cir- 
cular 265, to which the department gives one construction, namely, 
that the men must understand all orders, 5 as 2 as ordinary 
orders, and that the officiai who musters 


and Fra 
understand that they have ay gle given, 4 at astr ly, the construc- 


York, Philad pipni, hia, Galveston, and Port Arthur with ree —— and 
Lascars and other 


see. 
oe ee May 14, 1916. 


“Iin aieea shine ng Conan be pene seamen’s union, and the 
United oner 3 wa, in American vessels, 


and I oan. 1 9 —— t the jority of American vessels pay $45 per 
a to * 5 $50 per month to firemen, 40 ¢ cents Lade wages hour 8 
if they go into the war zone, 25 per cent o 
addition. 12 are some exceptions to this, such as the yer a 
line, known as the Merchants & Miners’ Line. I visited the 
Engilish and the Norwegian consulates and found that Norwegian and 
vessels shipping men rot . i Are seam to an and some- 
times $45 and sometimes $50 to firemen. ish ves- 
sels remain with their vessels more than usual and’ the Jof a the Eng- 
lish vessels come directly from Bngland, = the A Pag 8 
range from 840 to 850 per month; that to £10. 
en ere, of course, arises trom the” wa The seamen's 1 5 


aha been so for such a 
the condition.” 
“Boston, August 2, 1916. 

Have just received your note dated July 31, and hasten to psen 
Wages for sailors, quartermasters, and boatswains are $45, and 
E respectively, in the following lines: 8 Steamship 0 Salt 

nope Pt Texas Oil Co., Stan Oil Co., Mexican Petroleum Co., 
Clyde (from Boston), Savannah Line, American Molasses Co., 
Crowell & Thurlew, Shawmur Steamship Co., "New England Gas & Coke 
Co, and all transient coal carriers an outside tug boats. 

“The Cuban Distilling Co., three ships, pay sailors, $50; quarter- 
masters, $55; boatswains, $65. 

“The Merchant. & ‘Miners’ and Coastwise Transportation Co. pay 

sailors, $40; quartermasters and boatswains, 

* The aboye in every instance applies to the firemen. In yal pelos baa 
No. 1, firemen receive $50; oilers and water tenders, 855; 


$4 35 
“Paragraph 2. Ftremen, $50; oflers and water tenders, Mer- 
ts E ter iia 


portation Co., firemen, $ 
The White Star and Leyland, wi a Cunard ship, about every 
from Engiand is 29, 
„Danish ote vk paying 70 crowns, with a bonus of 70 crowns. 
On all ships from. Boston that leave the war zone they pay $45, and in 
Lene instances .$50 and 25 cent bonus. 
ave heard of no arrivals with coolie crews. 


“There are a number of British leaving their ships; very few 


Scandinavians leave in this port.” 


“New YORK, May 14, 1916. 
5 in New Tork are . 5 to the a. $50 to the fire- 
8 ts — hour overtime, 25 per a of the wages in addi- 
tion as a war bonus. These wages are paid in full by the sow ae 
lines: Morgan Line (coastwise 


), 
a ot ea United Fruit Co. (foreign and coastwise), 
ent ol 


he . companies pay these wages to some men and in 

some vessels; less to some men and in some vessels: Ward Line (coast- 
wise and to Cuba) (subsidized), cayae and Mallory Lines (coastwise), 
Old Dominion Line (coastwise), Luckenback (coastwise and foreign), 
American- Sen (coastwise and foreign), Panama Line (coastw 
and 8 "s 5 Line (South American) (subsidized). 

“The pilowing K An pwn lines pay the full ys Lambert & Holt, 
gata Line, the Pr Line, iy e Booth Line, and the Union Castle 

Line. Some of these v more than the scale quoted above, 
es ly such of them as go to ‘Great Britain. 

‘Scandinavian and Dutch freight steamers pay the scale as stated 
above. Scandinavian and Dutch passenger liners have not so Hur ges 
2 Section 4, providing for half pay in port, will not SORI ae 

ny of these nations’ vessels until after June 4. e men are 
ing about that section, and they want to know whether it is in opera- 
tion, Finding that it does not yet apply, they remain with their ves- 
sels as a poca proposition. 

“ British Nr lines do not lose many of their men. They pay 
the scale stated above in filling casual vacancies. Wages out mt 
Great Britain at the present time is about £9 a month from the 
southern pert of England; 3 from northeast ports of England 
run from £10 to £12 Per mon 


“New Tonk, August 2, 1916. 

“The wages seamen, quartermasters, and boatswains are, re- 

tively, $45, $50, and Mery 8 15 Ww of * are $50, of oilers 

5. These wages are paid by the Mo 20 Panama Lin 
the Old Dominion Line, the lAa oii, Co ited Sta Pruitt 
Line, the Gulf Refining Co., Standard 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Texas Oll Co. 
Mercantile Marine. The American-Hawalian ” 
Line, the Ward Line, the Porto Rican Line, the Rea “ ine, and 
the Clyde and Mallory Lines are paying the aboye wages s some men 
on some vessels and in some places, but not generally. 

“ Foreign and domestic vessels pms into t — war Sane pay the above 
wages vih i 25 per cent bonus, an henever tbe men are called to work 
overtime there is 40 cents ver hour paid for overtime on the vessels 
that are paying the wages. 

“The men on board of the French, Italian, Holland, Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish regular liners have not up to the present been 
sertously affected. Th oe raised their wages at home and com- 


pay tively few are iea those 8 but whenever any men are 
they are paid the port <r 


be men are demanding. and 
sometimes receiving the pay, the Bh nrg ee under the law. In 
oep cawn where they are refused th ve collected the full amount 
of wages due. 

ite a large number of 8 are coming 1 or Ne 
e nese and nothin g is done with them. They th the 

crew. No 5 have been called get fear det, 3 a 
bad 1 precedent, under the operation of circular . 265.” 


“ PHILADELPHIA, May II, 1916. 


“ Nearly all American vesmes. pay $50 to the firemen, $45 to the 
sailors, and 40 cents 
Clyde” Line and the erchants & Miners’ who pay whatever 
bar Pies bave to, sometimes $40, sometimes $45 per month. 

Scandinavian, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish vessels pay the 
above mon scale and 25 per cent additional going into the war 
zone, 3 y the same scale, sometimes one-half of the 
bonus, se paid of or 0 in England. Others the 22 amount and 
ship to be on return to the United States. e English 
vessels men for less. to casual 
kgga Vp and Sa there — not very many p. 


“ PHILADELPHIA, August 2, 1916. 
2 rtermasters, and boatswains, respecti are 
$45, "380, ana $ S55; tienen and oilers, respectively, Aud 8 


month. ‘These wa; are d — by all 
vessels leaving Tapes a phis, pay overtime, 40 


some no ä t pay 88 wages to make up for overtime. 
V. going a the war zone pay 25 per cent bonus. Practically 
all men in foreign vessels ask one-half pay and get it. In two 


cases when the money was refused the men and obtained all money 


“Vessels that do not 3 e above wages are the Merchants & 
Miners’ Line and the Cly e, both domestic. They sometimes pay 
the above wages and sometimes not and they pay from some ports ani 
from other ports not. 


“The ion of language is o of serious importance in near all of 
the Semele tone do not PA the rate of wages. * 


“ BATIMORE; May 1}, 1016. 


— . — of wages out of Baltimore is 850 for firemen, 
$45 for sailors, 40 per hour overtime and 25 per eent bonus in 
scale is, however, not paid by the 


i iwise and La ek Line 
and foreign), Bull Line (coastwise an were saga Ps is paid by the 


fruit boats, American, Norweg sarr Dutch, is paid by the oil 
vessels an d by freight v vessels to Europe, except in the vessels 
— $ Steamship Co. of Bal 
“ BALTIMORE, August 2, 1916. 
. og Pe . ab are: Sailo eee 3 
ána * — pay 40 cents me and some not. re 
and domes Dap then wases with 25 cent bonus for 
The Merchants and ners Line and the 


oe yy zone: * not paying these rly. They 
to some men and not to to others: fo in’ some s nad BS. Ser in others, 
oth these lines are coastwise lines. 


and. domestic . 
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“ NORFOLK, May 1}, 1916. 
“The following is an extract from a letter dated on May Šik 1916, 


and signed by Dan Ingraham, Seamen's Union Agony at Nori 

<en rely to your inguiry to the equalization of — in the 
different nations’ ships, I to inform you that last w April 23 
to 20, two Norwegian steamers, Alfred Nobel and Kin, shi both 
Russian bark Finland 
the scale. 

British 
ped sailors and firemen, paying the scale; 


on deck and below (firemen) paying our scale. 
ship six able seamen, bound for South America, payi 
Norwegian bark sage paying the scale. 
steamer 338 5! 
also British steamer eswick and 
not brought to our attention. 

are now paying the scale with the exception of the Merchants and 
Miners Line. The Luckenback fleet are paying the scale from this 
port without any trouble.’ ” 

e 


able seamen, 


probably some others that were 
* © "All the coastwise ships 


“ NORFOLK AXD NEWPORT News, August 2, 1916. 

“ Foreign and domestic vessels leaving are paying sailors $45, quarter- 
masters $50, boatswains $55, firemen $50, and oilers $55. In vessels 
that bring crews with lower wages the men ask for one-half pay and 
receive it or they leave and they usually receive the whole pay. In a 
few instances the masters of the vessels have given the men the one- 
half pay asked for, and they, in order to keep them, have raised the 
wages of the same crew to the port standard. A special instance of 
this is the Norwegian steamer Hercules.“ 

“ SEATTLE, May 14, 1916. 

“From letter dated Seattle, May 1916, and signed by P. B. Gill, 
agent Seamen's Union, I quote the following extract: 

„Since March 4 there is no record of any British vessels having 
9 any men here. Three Peruvian vessels, the Mario, Algoa Bay. 
A guerro Hermandoes, shipped crews and paid $30 per mon 

rst and $35 per month in me last one mentioned. 


cases where the wages are $5 less t 
figured in, the rate will be about the same.’ ” 


“ SEATTLE, August 2, 1916. 

“Two cases In court, where half pay was demanded and refused, am 
informed that some seamen received half pay. Not many demanding 
half pay, yet, ety Aa good wa being paid from Europe, except on 
American yessels that are mostly trading coastwise. wages are about 
the same on foreign and American vessels. Two Norwegian vessels, 
$50 to sailors and firemen, and some American vessels have received 
crews for $35, $40, and $45 per month.” 


> - “ PORTLAND, May 14, 1916. 


“The following is an extract from a letter, dated Portland, Oreg., 
April 17, and E * by Jack Rosen, agent o e seamen’s union : 
„On March 25 th 


of seamen's law. 
Secretary Redfield, calling his attention to misstatements, and stated, 
further, that there are plenty of men around that were willing to ship 
anywhere, providing the wages and conditions were right. Iso that 
wages offered was less than in the coastwise trade or out of ee 
Secretary Redfield ordered the collector of the port to investigate; he 
sent one of his men to see, and I went around with him for two days. 
We talked to nearly all the seamen in port, and in nearly all cases the 
answer was that if the wages in foreign ships were the same as on the 
coast most of them would ship anywhere; others would not go to 
Europe for love or money while the present conditions over there are 
not settled. He finally arrived at the conclusion that the seamen’s 
law had nothing to do with the foreign ships being held up for want of 
seamen, but that the low wages offered and the conditions in Europe 
was the cause of it, and he so reported to his superior, the collector.’ 

“The collector later had a regular investigation, and, according to 
clipping from the Oregon Journal, the collector came to the following 
conclusions : 

“* Shortage of sailors and not the seamen’s law is responsible for 
any delays which vessels in north Pacific ports are haying. * * * 
Wages on ships going to the war zone have not been raised. * * * 
Wages on big Alaska fishing fleet have been raised to meet the de- 
mands of the shortage. Every steamer and sailing ship that can get 
up steam or sail is in service and twice as many men as formerly are 
employed and pea higher wages. the shipowners come 
through and share a small portion of their enormous profits with the 
men, who take the risks, and you will find sailors enough, declared 
Judge Burke.’ (Judge Burke is the collector of customs.) He is 
further quoted as saying: ‘Antiadministration pa are a g 
that vessels never before had to lose time here as they are doing now. 
All Soe mar tell me that it happens annually at this time of the 
year an t the present fuss is nothing but an attempt to make 
capital out of a situation to forward political ends.“ 


“ PORTLAND, August 2, 1916. 


“ Foreign seamen in this port have demanded and received one-half 
pay on vessels according to the Seamen's law. The wages on foreign and 
American vessels are the same.” 


„SAN Francisco, July 22, 1916. 


“We find that the sailors on United States Government transports 
are paid $40 per month. Quartermasters and boatswains’ mates, $45 
per month. tswain, $50 per month. Most of the men in the deck 
department are union men, and would measure up to the requirements 

the Seamen's law. In the fireroom and in the steward's department 
Filipinos are employed almost exclusively. Firemen are paid $45 
per month; coal passers, $35 per month. he amount allowed for sub- 
sistance while in port is 50 cents per day. It is ex ingly doubtful 
whether the men in the fireroom and steward's department would come 


up to the language test of the Seamen's law. It would depend entirely 
m the nature of the examination, i. e., the official construction of 
the language test.” 


“San Francisco, August 2, 1916. 

“ Men in foreign vessels are demanding half pay, but have so far been 
paid in full. Captains are trying to pick up crews at $40, but have in 
m cases been compelled to pay fifty-five. Few men want to go for 
ess.” 

As a matter of special interest I desire to add that the Norwegian 
steamer Falkland left Philadelphia some six weeks ago for England 
with a crew hired in Philadelp at the port wages and together with 
the bonus for going into the war zone. he crew had been signed to 
be paid off in iladelphia. The master of the vessel hired a Chinese 
crew in England and brought them as passengers to Philadelphia, where 
ae the regular working crew as soon as the crew supped at 
Philadelphia bad been paid off. The men ship in Philadelp had 
ample opportunity during their yoyage across the Atlantic to ascertain 
to what extent these Chinese would be able to understand the langua; 
of the officers. Neither of them understood any Norwegian and on 
two or three of them understood enough English to be able to transmit 
ordinary ship’s orders to other Chinese who had so little knowledge of 
the Yon Spee y that they could not even understand the commonest and 
simpl orders. 


Afidavit has been filed with the collector under section 13 of the 
seamen’s act, and the crew will be mustered. The result of such muster 
I am not now able to tell, but shall let you know as soon as I get the 
information. 

Men who are 8 shipping, and particularly ne WIH ref- 


erence to the wages of the men, now have no doubt at a with the 

language clause enforced as it is contemplated in the act, there is bound 

to a general hg pr eng of the wage cost of opera vessels. 
The only vessels leaving the American ports mentioned at this time 


without paying the American wage rate are vessels manned by Lascars 
and Chinese, and these men could not take those vessels to pea at all 
if the language clause was properly enforced. As it is, they leave at 
the same rate of wages that they had on coming in, and unless the 
language clause can be propertly enforced the tendency will be to have 
more and more of the Lascars and Chinese instead of less. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Anxprew FURUSETH, 
President International Scamen’s Union of America. 


Ti JuLy 7, s 
The SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS, n 
Port of New York. 


Respectfully, P 


. COREN, 
Inspector 


of Customs. 
~- EASTERN & GULF SAILORS’ ASSOCIATION (Ixc.), 
Port of New York, July 11, 1916, 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS, 
ustomhouse, New York City. 


he 


eranza is not able to understand orders of the officers, and that the 
orders of the officers are interpreted to the crew by the boatswain. 

Section 13 of the seamen's act 1 555 “That no vessel of 100 tons 
gross and upward, except those navigating rivers exclusively and the 
smaller inland lakes and except as provided in section 1 of this act, 
shall be permitted to depart from any port of the United States unless 
she has on rd a crew not less than 75 r cent of which, in each 
department thereof, are able to understand any order given by the 
officers of such vessel.“ 

Department Circular 265 reads as follows: “The department con- 
strues the words ‘able to understand any order given by the officers 
of such vessel’ to mean the necessary orders that may be given to 
mem of the crew in each department in the course of the per- 
formance of their duties. The department also construes the section 
as meaning only such orders as may normally be given to members of 
the crew in each department of the vessel in the course of the usual 
performance of their regular duties. Among these duties, however, 
should be included lifeboat work, emergency work for such members of 
the crew as may be called e to perform these classes of work.” 

My _ understan: of the language test section of the seamen's act is 
that it was enacted primarily for the better safety of life at sea, and 
that in ease of fire or collision, ete., the crew, 75 per cent in each de- 
partment of the vessel, should be able to understand any and all orders 


given by the officers of the vessel. 
Kindly inform me whethér understanding “any orders given by the 
officers of the vessel” means all orders given in an emergency, or what 


is meant by “necessary orders,” or orders “as may normally be given 
to members of the crew in each department.” Your construction upon 
these mutters contained in Department Circular 265 will be greatly 
appreciated by me. 
Very respectfully, yours, k 
G, H. Browx, 
Agent Eastern & Gulf Sailors’ Association, 
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URY DEPARTMENT, 


TREAS 
OFFICE or THE COLLECTOR UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVI 
Port of New York, July 


EASTERN AND GULF SAILORS’? ASSOCIATION 7 
51 South Street, New Tork, N. T. 


GENTLEMEN: This office is in receipt of your letter of the 11th in- 


T 1916. 


muster of seamen on the stea! Esperanza 
inion that the co on put 
s not in accordance with your 


stant, in regard to the 
on June 23, 1916, and notes your 
apon department circular No. 265 


eas of what the law was intended to accomplish. 

The subject of your letter, namely, the “language test as in- 
elnded in the seamen’s act, will ve careful consideration by this 
office, and your letter will be transmitted to the Secre of Com- 
merce with a statement or suggestions as to the views of t office in 
a BATEE On receipt of the department's reply you will be further 
a 4 

Respectfully, 


H. C. STEWART, 
Special Deputy Collector. 

The letter has reference to the Norwegian steamer Falkland. 

The Falkland brought a Norwegian crew to 3 some weeks 
ae ching crew 27 aoe eg master hired a crew Philadelphia, 
a e wages of the po seas bead 
England he hired a Chinese crew an 
Philadelphia, where he e 

That the Chinese could speak neither Norw 
ascertained by the old crew on the vo; across tlan 

A muster was demanded under on 13 of the seamen's law. 
muster and the result is described in the following letter: 

PHILADELPHIA, August 8, 1916. 
Mr. ANDREW FURUSETH. 

Dear Commape: Your letter of August 7 received. I, together with 
Comrade Carison, was Chinese crew of 
the steamship Falkla 
the crew according to his 
of the seamen’s act. No 


on August 3. 
instructions or 


ship. su: 
find out if 

we came 
crew up, who 
to understand 
rders used under o 


9 
in British ships for some One or two qu 
ach. Six of them tmilerstood the questions, 


to understand me. Puan to use emer- 
gency orders or questions the entire crew would have failed. The deck 
officer also tried to use signs, which seemed difficult for them to under- 


stand. That they were not itted to do same. 

The fireroom crew co of 14 Chinese men. They were all 
called in the ne room and questioned by the examining officer thro’ 
the engineer. ve out of 14 could not understand any of the 
questions. The other 9 understocd but very little; and if ney 


man in 
the orders and was disqualified by the examining officer. 

After the muster the g. officer told me that he ret giye 
me a tten report of same, but I have up to this time not ved 
any. But the result was that the ship was credited with having 77 

cent of the deck crew who were e to understand the orders of 

e officer end 8 cent of the engine-room crew who were 

e orders of the officers. The master was therefore 


not permi to clear his vessel; and the acting collector told me 
yesterday that it may be necessary to muster the crew ‘ore 
clearing can be granted. 
Will give you further information on this matter soon as obtainable. 
Will pos a — if necessary. 
ours, y: 


WALTER NIELSON. 


— 


[Department Circular No. 265, Bureau of Navigation.] 
LANGUAGE TEST UNDER THE SEAMEN’S ACT. 


ARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, September 18, 1915. 
To collectors of customs and others concerned: 
* Section 13 of the seamen’s act of March 4, 1915, in part, provides 


as follows: 1 . 
ose g 


setting forth that this section 
ot —7 8 be x t 1 failing to wits tia — 
clearance s ven to any vesse comply provi- 
sions of this section .“ 

This section will take effect as to vessels of the United States on 
November 4, 1915, and as to all foreign vessels on March 4, $ 

The department construes the words “able to understand any order 
given by the officers of such vessel” to mean the n orders that 
may be given to members of the crew in each department the course 
of the performance of their duties. 


The department does not construe the above section as requiring the 
use of 5 OF cores lean s mi on the part of officers and crew of any 
vessel. nA which is understood in sufficient measure by 
both the officers an 


with the law, 


ch 
officers and if understood by the proper Proporuon of the crew, would 
suffice. on a Spanish vessel, of 


German on a German v . Therefore no c language is re- 
quired, but only that, whatever language is used, it shall be understood 
as the law requires. 


The department also construes the section as gener. Manet such or- 
ders as may normally be given to members of the crew each depart- 
ment of the vessel the course of the usual performance of their 
regular duties. Among these duties, however, should included life- 
boat work or emergency work for such members of the crew as may be 
called — Fe to ‘orm these classes of work. The department would 
not co. er ita per construction of the section to require, for ex- 
should understand orders normal to the engine- 
room force or that a stoker should be required to understand orders 
which related solely to the work of a deckhand or seaman. In the 
cases, however, of a walter, a stoker, a seaman, or other employee on 


proper to require him to understand 
orders for such emergency or lifeboat service. 
The d ent construes the section to mean that a demonstration 
in the presence of the customs collector or his deputy by the proper 
the actual orders of an officer 
d be a sufficient proof of compliance with the law. It will be 
noted that the orders are to be given “by the officers” and not by the 
customs collector or anyone acting in his behalf. 
The departm er construes the section to mean that the mus- 
ter of the crew for which the law provides shall take place at such 
reasonable times and occasions as determine the fa: a 


ent 


in advance of the time fixed for the sailing of the vessel t the 

waa a hy cleo pile gh we ETON RN mAV DS D in 
time for the vessel to sail without delay. The d t understands 
the law to the 0 o vessel ugh the 


in such a manner as shall 
time commerce, and that it is in 
no sense intended to be used to create embarrassment or to cause un- 


n or d 5 
F mer WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Florida—I did not catch all of his remarks—what is 
he putting these facts in as eviđence of? What is it that he 
wants to show by them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. To show the actual wages being paid sea- 
men at the principal ports of the tountry on our vessels, vessels 
flying the American flag, and on vessels flying f flags. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What is the deduction from that? Of course, 
everyone knows that the wages of seamen are enormously high 
at the present moment. Is it to prove that the wages are high? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had in mind that the difference is being 
8 diminished, so that practically they are on the same 


asis. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Of course, everybody knows that the effect 

77 ͤ ͤͤb0000 Diya a 
em. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr. STONE. I move the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. . 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
August 16, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 15, 1916. 
THIRD LIEUTENANT, Coast GUARD. 
Cadet Ricker Crosby to be third lieutenant in the 
8 9 of the United States, to rank as such from August 
š SURVEYOR GENERAL. 


Edward Hedden, of Caldwell, Idaho, to be surveyor general of 
Idaho, vice Darwin A. Utter, term expired. 


UNITED STATES OMCUIT JUDGE. 
Charles M. Hough, of New York, now serving as United 
States district judge, southern district of New York, to be 


United States circuit judge, second judicial circuit, vice E. 
Henry Lacombe, resigned. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Martin T. Manton, of New York, to be United States district 
judge for the southern district of New York, vice Charles M. 
Hough, nominated to be United States circuit judge. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exrccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 15, 1916. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC Moneys. 


Miss Julia Mary Cross to be receiver of public moneys at 


Douglas, Wyo. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Dr. Clifford R. Eskey to be assistant surgeon. 
Dr. Joseph D. Stout to be assistant surgeon. 
Dr. Edwin O. Woods to be assistant surgeon. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 


Col. John W. Ruckman to be brigadier general. 
Col. Frederick W. Sibley to be brigadier general. 
i MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 14, 1916. 
Tunis Cline Quick. 
James Coleman Motley. 
Lewis Jay Rosenthal. 
Thomas Butler Anderson. 
Caleb William Sommerville. 
Charles Franklin Mitchell. 
Joseph Howard Cloud. 
Johnston MacLeod. 
Norman Edwin Titus. 
John Baker Carson. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 29, 1916. 


Nicolo Vincenzo Alessi. 
James Stevenson Allen. 
Joseph David Aronson, 
Eugene Jacob Asnis. > 
Carl Lewis Barnes. 
William Bates. 

John Jacob Beard. 

Leo Pecci Bell. 

Burnett Boisseau Benson, 
Leo Hellee Bernd. 

Joel Ives Butler. 

Burns Stoddard Chaffee. 
George Houghton Clapp. 
William Arthur Clark, 
Clayton Reynolds Clarke. 
Alfred Burwell Claytor. 
Inman Williams Cooper, jr. 
W. Claude Copeland. 
Edwards Foulke Corson. 
James Hugh Finch. 
Charles Edward Belin Flagg. 
Elisha Flagg. 

James Lennon Foley. 
Channing Frothingham, jr. 
John Patrick Gallagher. 
Charles Robert Gill. 

Carl Goehring. 

Frederic Grosvenor Goodridge, 
Samuel Ashby Grantham. 
Robert Bruce Grimes, jr. 
Arthur Joseph Hall. 
Thomas Farris Hale. 
Edward Wilbur Hanson, 
Byron Harry Hermann. 
Ralph Abram Hurd. 
William James. 

John Prentiss Lord. 

Floyd Willcox McRae, jr. 
James Robert MeVay. 
Hertel Philip Makel. : 
Laurence Hampson Mayers. 
Hugo Mella. 

Edwin Morton Miller. 
Thomas Grier Miller. 
George Richards Minot. 
Daniel Virgil Moore. 

Cecil Goddard Morehouse, 
John Walter Morris. 
Roscoe Edward Mosiman, 
Frank Reid Mount. 

Hugh Stevens Mount. 
Percy Musgrave, 

William Herman Myers, 
Arthur Newlin. 

Frauk Roberts Ober. 


John Elbert O'Keefe. 
George Kingsley Olmsted. 
Robert Bayley Osgood. 
Alfred Harrison Parsons. 
Francis Weld Peabody. 
Albert Pfeiffer. 

Damon Beckett Pfeiffer. 
Edgar Warden Phillips. 
William Oscar Hampton Prosser, 
George Kremer Rhodes. 
David Riesman. 

James Stevens Simmons. 
Frank Conger Smith. 
Mitchell Porter Stiles. 
August Adrian Strasser. 
George Reed Tabor. 
William Barclay Terhune. 
Donald Vaughn Trueblood. 
Tra Clinton Tyndall. 
Norris Wistar Vaux. 
Charles Edward Waits. 
James Ralston Wells. 
Walter John Whitehouse. 
Harry Leigh Willson. 
George Wilson. 

Henry Otto Wyneken. 
Walter Meredith Boothby. 
Louis Herbert Burlingham. 
George Parkman Denny. 
William Lincoln Noble. 
Harry Reeves Oliver. 
Frederic Kammerer. 
Arthur Garner Coumbe. 
Linus Reed Cranmer. 
Frederick John Cullen. 
John Blair Deaver. 
Frank Martin Dedaker, 
John Sebastian Derr. 
Henry Kuhl Dillard, jr. 
Clarence Eugene Drake. 
William Drayton, jr. 
Henry Culp Earnshaw. 
James Bennett Edwards. 
Edward Coleman Ellett. 


To be first licutenants with rank from August 3, 1916. 


Lemuel Grant Baldwin. 

John Hasting Bell. 

Max Bornstein. 

James Harvey Brothers. 

Julius Caesar Davis, jr. 

Arthur Brewster Emmons, 2d. 

Lemuel Whittington Gorham, 

Leon Jacobs. 

Adam Kemble. 

Albert William Lindberg. 

Charles Daniel Lockwood. 

Henry Edmund Meleney. A 

Wiliam Austin Mills. 

Arthur Pedro Perry. 

Charles Winfield Perkins. 

Henry Dudley Prescott. 

Samuel Herbert Richman. 

Alfred Alexander Schwartz. 

James Warren Sever. 

Jerome Wagner. 

Walter Albert Baetjer. 

Charles Metcalfe Byrnes. 

Frederick Joseph Garlick. 

Wiliam Morris Happ. 

Thomas Brantley Henderson, 

William David Jack. 

John Hendricken King. 

Newdigate Moreland Owensby, 

Frank Elliott Perkins. 

George William Pressly. 

Frank Roxborough Ruff. 

Harry Allen Sadden. 

Theodor Bratrud. 

Ephraim Kirkpatrick Findley, 
Knott. 

Louis Rudolph. 

Isaac Montrose Taylor, 

Fred Paul Weltner. 

Charles Shorey Butler, 
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-Eustace Lincoln Fiske. 

Gilbert Horrax. 

Paul Hector Provandie. 
Cyril Godfrey Richards. 
Wade Stanley Wright. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Maj. Walter A. Bethel to be judge advocate with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916. 


Lieut. Col. Sedgwick Rice. 

Lieut. Col. Arthur Thayer. 

Lieut. Col. Charles C. Walcutt, jr. 
Lieut. Col. Peter E. Traub. 

Lieut. Col. Jesse Mel. Carter. 
Lieut. Col. Malvern-Hill Barnum. 
Lieut. Col. Edmund S. Wright. 
Lieut. Col. William H. Hay. 
Lieut. Col. Stephen H. Elliott. 
Lieut. Col. John M. Jenkins. 
Lieut. Col. P. D. Lochridge. 
Lieut. Col. Nathaniel F. McClure, 
Lieut. Col. William ©. Rivers. 
Lieut. Col. Ellwood W. Evans. 


To be colonels with rank from July 12, 1916. 


Lieut. Col. Thomas Q. Donaldson. 
Lieut. Col. Francis H. Beach. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July J, 1916. 


Maj. Michael M. McNamee. 
Maj. Ralph Harrison. 

Maj. Charles D. Rhodes. 
Maj. George T. Langhorne, 
Maj. Charles Young. 

Maj. Francis C. Marshall. 
Maj. James A. Ryan. 

Maj. Frank M. Caldwell. 
Maj. James J. Hornbrook. 
Maj. William F. Clark. 
Maj. Samuel G. Jones. 
Maj. Melvin W. Rowell. 
Maj. Lawrence J. Fleming. 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916. 


First Lieut. Jerome G. Pillow. 
First Lieut. Ralph N. Hayden. 
First Lieut. Leonard W. Prunty. 
First Lieut. E. Kearsley Sterling. 
First Lieut. Charles J. Naylor. 
First Lieut. Kerr T. Riggs. 
First Lieut. Carl H. Miiller. 
First Lieut. John A. Pearson. 
First Lieut. Charles Burnett. 
First Lieut. Daniel D. Gregory, 
First Lieut Walter H. Smith. 
First Lieut. George H. Baird. 
First Lieut. William M. Cooley. 
First Lieut. William G. Meade. 
First Lieut. William N. Haskell. 
First Lieut. Henry A. Meyer, jr. 
First Lieut. Frank Keller. 

First Lieut. Guy Kent. 

First Lieut. Copley Enos, 

First Lieut. Emory J. Pike. 
First Lieut. Williams S. Martin, 
First Lieut. Frederick Mears. 
First Lieut. Alden M. Graham, 
First Lieut. Robert L. Collins. 
First Lieut. Irvin L. Hunsaker. 
First Lieut. Clifton R. Norton. 
First Lieut. Eugene J. Ely. 
First Lieut. Charles R. Mayo. 
First Lieut. Arthur J. Lynch. 
First Lieut. Rawson Warren. 
First Lieut. John H. Read, jr. 
First Lieut. Joseph H. Barnard. 
First Lieut. Rodman Butler. 
First Lieut, Clarence Lininger. 
First Lieut. Edward M. Offley. 
First Lieut. John Cocke. 

First Lieut. John T. Donnelly. 
First Lieut. Edwin L. Cox. 
First Lieut. Ronald E. Fisher, 


First Lieut. Joseph V. Kuznick. 
First Lieut. Edward R. Coppock. 
First Lieut. Peter J. Hennessey, 
First Lieut. Kenyon A. Joyce. 
First Lieut. Howard C. Tatum. 
First Lieut. Arthur G, Fisher. 
First Lieut. George Grunert. 
First Lieut. William R. Pope. 
First Lieut. Olney Place. 

First Lieut. Thomas H. Cunningham, 
First Lieut. Sidney D. Maize. 
First Lieut. Ralph M. Parker. 
First Lieut. John H. Howard. 
First Lieut. Matt C. Bristol. 

First Lieut. Horace N. Munro. 
First Lieut. Thomas P. Bernard. 
First Lieut. Daniel D. Tompkins. 
First Lieut. Clarence A. Dougherty, 
First Lieut. Isaac S. Martin. 
First Lieut. George R. Somerville. 
First Lieut. Seth W. Cook. 

First Lieut. Thomas B. Esty. 
First Lieut. Milton G. Holliday, 
First Lieut. Robert R. Love. 

First Lieut. William H. Bell. 
First Lieut. Walter H. Neill. 
First Lieut. Edmund A. Buchanan, 
First Lieut. David L. Roscoe. 
First Lieut. Edward A. Keyes. 
First Lieut. John G. Winter. 
First Lieut. Herbert E. Mann. 
First Lieut. Orlando G. Palmer. 
First Lieut. Francis A. Ruggles. 
First Lieut. Henry T. Bull. 

First Lieut. Howard R. Smalley. 
First Lieut. Talbot Smith. 

First Lieut. Frank E. Davis. 
First Lieut. William W. Overton. 
First Lieut. Thomas A. Rothwell. 
First Lieut. E. R. Warner McCabe, 
First Lieut. James B. Henry, jr. 
First Lieut. Emmet R. Harris. 
First Lieut. John C. Pegram. 
First Lieut. Harry L. Hodges. 
First Lieut. Victor S. Foster. 


First Lieut. C. Emery Hathaway. 
| 


First Lieut. Oscar Foley. 


First Lieut. Frederick D. Griffith, jr, 
First Lieut. Albert B. Dockery. 
First Lieut. Henry E. Mitchell. 
First Lieut. Edmund L. Zane. 
First Lieut. Charles McH. Eby. 
First Lieut. William H. Cowles. 
First Lieut. Leon R. Partridge. 
First Lieut. William A. McCain. 
First Lieut. John K. Herr. 

First Lieut. Philip H. Sheridan, 
First Lieut. Joseph F. Taulbee. 
First Lieut. Andrew W. Smith. 
First Lieut. Troup Miller. 

First Lieut. William W. Edwards. 
First Lieut. John A. Barry, 

First Lieut. William W. Gordon. 
First Lieut. Harold B. Johnson. 
First Lieut. James P. Castleman. 
First Lieut. Albert H. Mueller. 
First Lieut. Allan F. McLean. 
First Lieut. Herman S. Dilworth, 
First Lieut. John V. Spring, jr. 
First Lieut. Norman H. Davis. 
First Lieut. Charles Telford. 
First Lieut. Levi G. Brown. 

First Lieut. Olan C. Aleshire. 
First Lieut. Emil P. Laurson, 
First Lieut. Frederick E. Shnyder. 
First Lieut. Thomas F. Van Natta, jr. 
First Lieut. James A. Mars. 

First Lieut. James A. Shannon. 
First Lieut. Allan M. Pope. 

First Lieut. John C. Montgomery. 
First Lieut. Dorsey R. Rodney. 
First Lieut. Alexander M. Milton. 
First Lieut. Hugh S. Johnson. 
First Lieut. Carl Boyd. 

First Lieut. Stephen W. Winfree. 
First Lieut. Ephraim F. Graham. 
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First Lieut. George E. Nelson. 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


Thomas L. Sherburne, 
Emil Engel. 

Emmett Addis. 

Harry L. King. 


~ 


Second Lieut. Edward A. Millar, jr, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Clyde J. MeConkey. 
Harold C. Lutz. 
John M. Thompson. 
Daniel E. Murphy. 


First Lieut. Arthur G. Hixson. Second Lieut. Kenna G. Eastham, 
First Lieut. Vaughn W. Cooper. Second Lieut. James P. Yancey. 

First Lieut. David H. Scott. Second Lieut. Leopold J. H. Herwig. 
First Lieut. Robert M. Campbell. Second Lieut. Raymond E. MeQuilin, 
First Lieut. George V. Strong. Second Lieut. De Forest W. Morton. 
First Lieut. George B. Hunter. Second Lieut. Francis C. V. Crowley. 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 


First Lieut. 


Stanley Koch. 
Stephen C. Reynolds, 
William V. Carter. 
Henry C. Pratt. 
Charles B. Amory, jr. 
Kinzie B. Edmunds. 
Charles S. Hoyt. 
James J. O'Hara. 
Roy W. Holderness. 
James S. Greene. 
Gerald C. Brant. 


First Lieut. Innis P. Swift. 

First Lieut. Arthur H. Wilson. 

First Lieut. William ©. F. Nicholson. 
First Lieut. George Dillman. 

First Lieut. Philip J. R. Kiehl. 

First Lieut. Charles L. Scott. 

First Lieut. James H. Dickey. 

First Lieut. Ralph Talbot, jr. 

First Lieut. Joseph I. McMullen. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916. 


Second Lieut. Chester P. Mills. 
Second Lieut. Edwin R. Van Deusen, 
Second Lieut. Francis R. Hunter. 
Second Lieut. Guy W. MeClelland. 
Second Lieut. John C. F. Tilson, jr, 
Second Lieut. Paul C. Raborg. 
Second Lieut. Edgar W. Taulbee. 
Second Lieut. Dwight K. Shurtleff. 
Second Lieut. Harry D. Chamberlin, 
Second Lieut. John J. Waterman. 
Second Lieut. John Millikin, 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Jack W. Heard. 
Charles M. Haverkamp, 


Second Lieut. Guy W. Chipman. 
Second Lieut. Edgar W. Burr. 
Second Lieut. John A. Robenson. 
Second Lieut. Joseph P. Aleshire. 
Second Lieut. Harding Polk. 
Second Lieut. Claud K. Rhinehardt. 
Second Lieut. Everett Collins. 
Second Lieut. Cushman Hartwell. 
Second Lieut. Horace T. Aplington. 
Second Lieut. Alexander D. Surles. 
Second Lieut. Philip J. Kieffer. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Karl S. Bradford. 

. Frederick Gilbreath. 
Harrison H. C. Richards, 
Arthur B. Conard. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


George E, A. Reinburg. 
Clarence D. Lang. 
Philip Coldwell. 
William H. W. Youngs. 
Byron Q. Jones. 
Robert McG. Littlejohn, 
Harry A. Flint. 

Pearl L. Thomas. 
Sidney V. Bingham. 
Isaac Spalding. 

Henry L. Flynn. 
Robert F. Hyatt. 
Harold M. Rayner. 
Stephen M. Walmsley. 
John T. McLane. 
James S. Mooney. 
Henry W. Harms. 
John E. Lewis. 

John D. Kellx. 

Thorne Deuel, jr. 
William Nalle. 

Roy O. Henry. 
William E. Dorman, 
John C. Prince. 


Second Lieut. Lindsley D. Beach. 
Second Lieut. Carl P. Dick. 
Second Lieut. John K. Boles. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Terry de la M. Allen, 
John C. McDonnell. 
Jerome W. Howe. 
Otto Wagner. 
Burton Y. Read. 
Russell B. Patterson. 
Clyde V. Simpson. 
Joseph F. Richmond. 


Second Lieut. Roy S. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Louis A. Falligant. 
Second Lieut. Herbert M. Ostroskt. 
Second Lieut. Paul R. Davison. 
Second Lieut. John B. Brooks. 
Second Lieut. John B. Coulter. 
Second Lieut. William A. Raborg. 
Second Lieut. Welton M. Modisette, 
Second Lieut. John P. Wheeler. 
Second Lieut. Harold M. Clark. 
Second Lieut. Clarence F. Ellefson, 
Second Lieut. Harold Thompson. 
Second Lieut. Richard B. Barnitz. 
Second Lieut. Allen G. Thurman. 
Second Lieut. George W. Sliney. 
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Second Lieut. John P. Lucas. 

Second Lieut. Wilfrid M. Blunt. 
Second Lieut. James C. R. Schwenck. 
Second Lieut. William P. J. O'Neill. 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. J. Christian. 
Second Lieut. Frank L. Van Horn. 
Second Lieut. Howell M. Estes. 
Second Lieut. William B. McLaurin, 
Second Lieut. John F. Wall. 

Second Lieut. Leo G. Heffernan. 
Second Lieut. Edwin N. Hardy. 


Second Lieut. Eugene T. Speneer. 
Second Lieut. Willis D. Crittenberger, 
Second Lieut. Alfred B. Johnson. 
Second Lieut. Falkner Heard. 

Second Lieut. Roland L. Gaugler. 
Second Lieut. Stuart W. Cramer, jr. 
Second Lieut. Thoburn K. Brown. 


To be first lieutenant with rank from July 1, 1916. 


Second Lieut. Geoffrey Keyes. 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Viner. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


George H. Brett. 

Robert C. Brady. 

Herbert E. Taylor, 

William M. Grimes. 

Henry J. M. Smith. 

Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, 
Alexander R. Cocke. 
Alexander L. P. Johnson, 


Second Lieut. Dexter C. Rumsey. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Henry L. C. Jones. 
Edwin O'Connor. 
Eugene A. Lohman. 


Second Lieut. Kenneth P. Lord. 


Second Lieut. John A. Considine. 
Second Lieut. Earl L. Canady. 
Second Lieut. George E. Lovell, jr. 
Second Lieut. Desmore O. Nelson, 
Second Lieut. Carlyle H. Wash. 
Second Lieut. Paul D. Carlisle. 
Second Lieut. John F. Crutcher, 
Second Lieut. Ray W. Barker. 
Second Lieut. Henry Abbey, jr. 
Second Lieut. Earl H. Coyle. 
Second Lieut. Mack Garr. 

Second Lieut. Stanley C. Drake. 
Second Lieut. Maxwell Kirby. 
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Second Lieut. Edmund P. Duval. 
Second Lieut Robert E. Carmody. 
Second Lieut. Albert J. Myer, jr. 
Second Lieut. Robert O. Annin. 
Second Lieut. Daniel G. Morrissett. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Hospital. 
Second Lieut. Theodore Barnes, jr. 
Second Lieut. Casey H. Hayes. 
Second Lieut. Harvey B. S. Burwell. 
Second Lieut. Roger S. B. Hartz. 
-Second Lieut. Charles B. Huzeltine. 
Second Lieut. Eugene M. Owen, 
Second Lieut. Arthur D. Newman. 
Second Lieut. John W. Butts. 

Second Lieut. Edward L. N. Glass. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Foster. 
Second Lieut. Cuyler L. Clark. 
Second Lieut. Clarence C. Benson. 
Second Lieut. Thomas H. Rees, jr. 
Second Lieut. John H. Woodberry. 
Second Lieut. Walter W. Wynne. 
Second Lieut. William A, Robertson. 
Second Lieut. Joseph B. Treat. 
Second Lieut. Joseph W. Byron. 
Second Lieut. Warren P. Jernigan, 
Second Lieut. Sylvester D. Downs, jr. 
Second Lieut. Robert D. McDonald, 
Second Lieut. Orlando Ward. 

Second Lieut. William O. Ryan. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin F. Hoge. 
Second Lieut. Frederick Herr. 

Second Lieut. John B. Thompson. 
Second Lieut. John Kennard. 

Second Lieut. Stafford LeR. Irwin. 
Second Lieut. Pearson Menoher. 
Second Lieut. Edwin B. Lyon. 

Second Lieut. Carl C. Bank. 

Second Lieut. George H. Peabody. 
Second Lieut. Earl L. Naiden. 

Second Lieut. Henry McE. Pendleton, 
Second Lieut. Edmund de T. Ellis, 
Second Lieut. Robert W. Strong. 
Second Lieut, Clifford B. King. 
Second Lieut. Paul R. Frank. 

Second Lieut. William S. T. Haleomb. 
Second Lieut. Edward C. McGuire. 
Second Lieut. John McD. Thompson. 
Second Lieut. John F. Davis. 

Second Lieut. Reese M. Howell. 
Second Lieut. Henry J. F. Miller. 
Second Lieut. Harry A. Harvey. 
Second Lieut. Frank D. McGee. 
Second Lieut. Harry B. Anderson, 
Second Lieut. Norman J. Boots. 
Second Lieut. Hugh P. Avent. 
Second Lieut. Victor V. Taylor. 
Second Lieut. Horace Stringfellow, jr. 
Second Lieut. Leo, A. Walton. 
Second Lieut. Ralph P. Cousins. 
Second Lieut. John F. Stevens. 
Second Lieut. Blackburn Hall. 
Second Lieut. Edward J. Dwan. 
Second Lieut. Eustis L. Hubbard. 
Second Lieut. William B. Peebles. 
Second Lieut. Frederic W. Boye. 
Second Lieut. Karl H. Gorman. 
Second Lieut. James Knox Cockrell. 
Second Lieut. William Spence. 
Second Lieut. John White Rafferty. 
Second Lieut. De Rosey Carroll Cabell, jr. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Irvine Sasse. 
Second Lieut. William Ewen Shipp. 
Second Lieut. William Hieatt Cureton. 
Second Lieut. Fay Brink Prickett. 
Second Lieut. Calvin De Will, jr. 
Second Lieut. James Mitchell Crane. 
Second Lient. Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry. 
Second Lieut. Victor William Beck Wales. 
Second Lieut. Joseph Merit Tully. 
Second Lieut. Pettus Harvey Hemphill. 
Second Lieut. Hugh Mitchell. 

Second Lieut. Robert Le Grow Walsh. 
Second Lieut. Clarence Scott Maulsby. 
Second Lieut. George Sidney Andrew. 
Second Lieut. Roland Paget Shugg. 


Second Lieut. Spencer Albert Townsend, 
Second Lieut. Craigie Krayenbuhl. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Marion Jones. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Charles C. Ballou to be colonel, 
Maj. George D. Moore to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Preston Brown to be major. 

First Lieut. Jacob Schick to be captain. 

First Lieut. Reginald H. Kelley to be captain. 


To be first licutenants with rank from July 1, 1916. 


Second Lieut. Latham Loomis Brundred. 
Second Lieut. Leslie Thomas Saul. 

Second Lieut. Charles Augustus Bayler, jr. 
Second Lieut. Fred Beeler Inglis, 

Second Lieut. Richard Parker Kuhn. 
Second Lieut. John Alexander Street. 
Second Lieut. Sidney Herkness, 

Second Lieut. William Earl Chambers. 
Second Lieut. Warner William Carr. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Lyle Martin. 

Second Lieat. Geoffrey Prescott Baldwin. 
Second Lieut. John Bennington Bennet. 
Second Lieut. Kenneth Macomb Halpine. 
Second Lieut. William Rosser Wilson, 
Second Lieut. Raymond Potter Campbell. 
Second Lieut. Richard Clarke Birmingham. 
Second Lieut. Felix Rosseter McLean. 
Second Lieut. John Edward Martin. 
Second Lieut. Paul Barrows Parker. 
Second Lieut. William Edgerton Morehouse, jr. 
Second Lieut. Thomas Green Peyton, 
Second Lieut. Joseph Hamilton Grant. 
Second Lieut. Arthur Monroe Ellis. 

Second Lieut. Maurice Levi Miller. 

Second Lieut. Junius Henry Houghton. 
Second Lieut. Abram Vorhees Rinearson, jr. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Anthony Yancey. 
Second Lieut. Douglas Jenkins Page. 
Second Lieut. James Nephew Caperton. 
Second Lieut. Charles Compton Smith. 
Second Lieut. Harrison Herman. 

Second Lieut. George Joseph Newgarden, jr. 
Second Lieut. John David Miley. 

Second Lieut. William Edwin Coffin, jr. 
Second Lieut. John Forest Goodman. 
Second Lieut. Spencer Atkins Merrell. 
Second Lieut. William Worth Dempsey. 
Second Lieut. Robert Kenneth Whitson, 
Second Lieut, Otto Frederick Lange. 
Second Lieut. Harlan Leslie Mumma. 
Second Lieut. George Hollenbeck Blankenship. 
Second Lieut. Alexander Mathias Weyand. 
Second Lieut. Walter David Mangan. 
Second Lieut. Robert Rau Duncan McCullough, 
Second Lieut. Elon Albert Abernethy. 
Second Lieut. Nelson Bateman Russell, 
Second Lieut. Henry Parker Blanks, 
Second Lieut. Bartlett James. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. William S. McNair to be colonel. 

Lieut. Col. William J. Snow to be colonel, 

Maj. Harry G. Bishop to be lieutenant colonel. 

Maj. Willard D. Newbill, Field Artillery, to be lieutenant 


colonel, i 


Maj. Manus McCloskey to be lieutenant colonel. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916. 


Second Lieut. Stanley Eric Reinhart. 
Second Lieut. Dean Hudnutt. 
Second Lieut. Louis Emerson Hibbs. 
Second Lieut. Jesse Frank Tarpley, jr. 
Second Lieut. Horace Logan McBride. 
Second Lieut. Hamilton Ewing Maguire. 
Second Lieut. Ray Corrigan Rutherford. 
Second Lieut. William Roscoe Woodward. 
Second Lieut. Alfred King King. 
Second Lieut. Henry Crampton Jones. 
Second Lieut. Louis A. Craig. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Maj. Johnson Hagood to be lieutenaut colonel. 
Capt. John L. Hughes to be major. 
Lieut. Col. Wilmot E. Ellis to be colonel. 
Maj. Joseph L. Knowlton to be lieutenant colonel. 
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Maj. Joseph Wheeler, jr., to be lieutenant col el. 
Maj. Robert E. Callan to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Edwin Landon to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Clarence H. McNeil to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Joseph P. Tracy to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Percy M. Kessler to be lieutenant colonel, 
Capt. James A. Ruggles to be major. 
Capt. Terence E. Murphy to be major. 
Capt. Harry W. Newton to be major. 
Capt. Allen D. Raymond to be major. 
Capt. James R. Pourie to be major. 
To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916. 
First Lieut. Marcel S. Keene. 
First Lieut. Robert C. Garrett. 
First Lieut. Guy B. Lawrason. 
First Lieut. Carl A. Lohr. 
First Lieut. Laurence T. Walker. 
First Lieut. Samuel H. Tilghman. 
First Lieut. Otto H. Schrader. 
First Lieut. Halsted P. Councilman. 
First Lieut. Arthur H. Doig. 
First Lieut. Robert E. Guthrie. 
First Lieut. William R. Nichols. 
First Lieut. Paul H. Herman. 
First Lieut. Oscar C. Warner. 
First Lieut. Frank S. Clark. 
First Lieut. Kelley B. Lemmon, 
First Lieut. William S. Fulton. 
First Lieut. Thomas O. Humphreys. 
First Lieut. Edwin F. Barlow. 
First Lieut. Donald M. Ashbridge. 
First Lieut. Hollis Le R. Muller. 
First Lieut. Eli E. Bennett. 
First Lieut. Charles T. Richardson. 
First Lieut. Homer R. Oldfield. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916. 
Second Lieut. Albert W. Draves. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin S. Beverley. 
Second Lieut. Frederick J. Williams. 
Second Lieut. Carl L. Marriott. 
Second Lieut. James A. Pickering. 
Second Lieut. Hugh A. Ramsey. 
Second Lieut. Willis McD. Chapin. 
Second Lieut. Robert B. McBride, jr. 
Second Lieut. Paul V. Kane. 
Second Lieut. James deB. Walbach, 
Second Lieut. Richard M. Levy. 
Second Lieut. Weir Riché. 
Second Lieut. Ellicott H. Freeland. 
Second Lieut, James C. Ruddell. 
Second Lieut. Joseph J. O'Hare. 
Second Lieut. William G. Patterson. 
Second Lieut. Frank C. Scofield. 
Second Lieut. Ferdinand F. Gallagher. 
Second Lieut. Barrington L. Flanigen. 
Second Lieut. Stiles M. Decker. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916. 


Lieut. Col. William B. Banister. 

Lieut. Col. Charles F. Mason. 

Lieut. Col. James D. Glennan. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred E. Bradley. 

Lieut. Col. Euclid B. Frick. 

Lieut. Col. Frank R. Keefer. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Willcox. 
To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916. 

Maj. William H. Wilson. 

Maj. William F. Lewis. 

Maj. Thomas S. Bratton. 

. Thomas J. Kirkpatrick. 

Maj. Irving W. Rand. 

Maj. Powell C. Fauntleroy. 

Maj. James S. Wilson. 

Maj. Basil H. Dutcher. 

Maj. Leigh A. Fuller. 

Maj. George A. Skinner. 

Maj. Carl R. Darnall. 

Maj. Henry Page. 

Maj. Bailey K. Ashford. 

Maj. Henry A. Webber. 

Maj. Jere B. Clayton. 

Maj. Weston P. Chamberlain. 
Maj. Edward R. Schreiner. 


Maj. Frederick M. Hartsock. 
Maj. Douglas F. Duval. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916. 


Capt. Charles F. Morse. 
Capt. Haywood S. Hansell, 
Capt. Junius C. Gregory. 
Capt. Clarence H. Connor, 
Capt. Jay W. Grissinger. 
Capt. Will L. Pyles. 

Capt. William M. Smart. 
Capt. Robert M. Blanchard, 
Capt. James Bourke. 

Capt. Samuel M. De Loffre, 
Capt. Louis C. Duncan. 
Capt. Edward M. Talbott. 
Capt. John A. Clark. 

Capt. Samuel J. Morris. 
Capt. Jacob M. Coffin. 
Capt. John W. Hanner. 
Capt. Levy M. Hathaway. 
Capt. Alexander Murray. 
Capt. Philip W. Huntington, 
Capt. James D. Fife. 
Capt. William A. Powell. 
Capt. Jesse R. Harris. 
Capt. George H. Scott. 
Capt. Robert L. Carswell. 
Capt. Charles F. Craig. 
Capt. William P. Banta. 


Capt. Ralph S. Porter. 
Capt. Henry D. Thomason. 
Capt. Percy L. Jones. 
Capt. Fred W. Palmer. 
Capt. Edward B. Vedder. 
Capt. Henry F. Pipes. 
Capt. Charles L. Foster, 
Capt. John R. Bosley. 
Capt. Robert C. Loving. 
Capt. Orville G. Brown. 
Capt. George F. Juenemann. 
Capt. Joseph F. Siler. 
Capt. Arthur M. Whaley. 
Capt. Theodore Lamson. 
Capt. Craig R. Snyder. 
Capt. Ernest G. Bingham, 
Capt. James D. Heysinger. 
Capt. Lloyd L. Smith. 
Capt. John B. Huggins. 
Capt. William H. Tefft. 
Capt. Llewellyn P. Williamson. 
Capt. William R. Davis. 
Capt. Leartus J. Owen. 
Capt. Robert M. Culler. 
Capt. Frank W. Weed. 
Capt. William A. Wickline. 
Capt. Howard H. Baily. 


Capt. Paul L. Freeman. 
Capt. William A. Duncan. 
Capt. Earl H. Bruns. 
Capt. Herbert ©. Gibner. 
Capt. Clarence LeR. Cole. 
Capt. Albert G. Love. 
Capt. Harold W. Jones. 
Capt. Omar W. Pinkston. 
Capt. Mathew A. Reasoner. 
Capt. Henry J. Nichols. 
Capt. Louis H. Hanson. 
Capt. Lucius L. Hopwood. 
Capt. Charles E. Freeman. 
Capt. Ferdinand Schmitter. 
Capt. Frederick S. Macy. 


To be captains with rank from June 7, 1916, 


First Lieut. Harry L. Dale. 

First Lieut. Alvin W. Schoenleber. 
First Lieut. Ernest C. McCulloch. 
First Lieut. George R. Callender. 
First Lieut. Edward T. B. Weidner. 
First Lieut. Raymond W. Bliss. 
First Lieut. Raymond C. Bull. 

First Lieut. Norman T. Kirk. 
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First Lieut. William B. Borden. 
First Lieut. Clarence R. Bell. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Duenner. 
First Lieut. Bertram F. Duckwall. 
First Lieut. Halbert P. Harris. 


QUARTERMASTER. CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Frank F. Eastman to be colonel. 
Maj. Hugh J. Gallagher to be lieutenant colonel. 


SIGNAL CORPS, 
Capt. George S. Gibbs to be major. 

PosTMASTERS. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
John F. Bachinger, Plymouth. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 
©. H. Bonnin, Wagner. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, August 15, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Bternal God our heavenly Father, we pray that Thy Spirit 
may move mightily upon the hearts of the men who have it in 
their power to avert a great calamity which may be visited at 
any moment upon our people. Grant that reason and even- 
handed justice may prevail, that all differences may be wisely 
and amicably adjusted to the honor of all who are concerned. 
In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 11, 1916, 
was read and approved. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing in the Recorp a let- 
ter received by me from the President of the United States con- 
taining a brief summary of the work of this administration for 
agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconp by 
printing a letter from the President of the United States respect- 
ing agriculture. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit another request. 
I ask unanimous consent that those parts of the Agricultural 
appropriation bill designated as parts A, B, and C may be 
printed as separate acts, so as to make them more available for 
distribution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I submit that they can not be 
printed as separate acts. : 

Mr. LEVER. In separate packets. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman desires to print them as House 
documents, I suggest that he prepare a resolution which will go 
to the Committee on Printing, which will determine the cost, and 
so forth. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman thinks that that is the better 
course, I shall withdraw the request. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has a letter from Gen. SHERWOOD 
asking indefinite leave of absence, on account of illness. With- 
out objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 4559. An act for the relief of C. Horatio Scott; 

H. R. 5. An act for erecting a suitable memorial to John 
Ericsson ; 

H. R. 16914. An act permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Colorado River between the States of California and Arizona; 
and 

H. R. 16995. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
A. N. Alford to construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 14338. An act to authorize aids to navigation and other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 6369) granting pensións and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, had asked a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HucHers, Mr. TAGGART, 
and Mr. Saroor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 19) relating to bills of lading in interstate and foreign 
commerce, had asked a conference with the House on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. POMERENE, Mr. Roptnson, and Mr. Cumamns as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles; 

On August 9, 1916: 

S. 3069. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” approved March 4, 1915. 

On August 11, 1916: 

S. 2500. An act authorizing the adjustment of rights of 
settlers on a part of the Navajo Indian Reservation in the 
State of Arizona; and 

S. 4594. An act to validate certain declarations of intention 
to become citizens of the United States. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below. 

S. 3700. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on August 12, 1916, they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills and joint 
resolution: 

H. R. 14299. An act to amend section 33 of an act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 8, 1911; 

H. R. 16460. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; 

H. R. 14944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer on certain conditions the south half of lot 14 of the 
southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, range 48, Moody 
County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to be used as a public 
park or playgrounds; 

H. R. 18982. An act to extend temporarily the time for filing 
applications and fees and taking action in the United States 
Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal rights to 
United States citizens; and 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., with a spe- 
cial canceling die for the Newark two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed 20 minutes on Friday next to address the 
House, after the disposal of the ordinary business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent that on Friday next, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, he be al- 
lowed -to proceed for not to exceed 20 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. ò 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
REILLY, the other day asked permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes the first time we met after to-day. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Rerty, may have 30 minutes in which to address the House, 
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following the gentleman from Florida, Mr. CLARK, and also 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. TEMPLE, may have 
1 hour following that, and the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. 
Hitz, 1 hour following Dr. TEMPLE. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that on Friday next, immediately after the close of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Florida, Mr. CLARK, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Mr. REILLY, may address the House 
for 80 minutes, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. TEMPLE, 
to follow him for 1 hour, and the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Mr. Hitt, to follow Dr. TEMPLE for 1 hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. PADGETT. Of course, that is not to interfere with con- 
ference reports? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; that condition attaches always. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] object to my 
being sandwiched in between Dr. TEMPLE and Mr. HI for one 
hour? 

Mr. MANN. I would not object to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky having one hour to follow Mr. HILL. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would bring it pretty late. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; that would not be too late. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have 15 minutes in which to address the House following 
the program already fixed for next Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that on Friday next, following the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, Mr. HII, he be allowed to address 
the House for not to exceed 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING FRIDAY NEXT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the House meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on 
Friday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
following these various gentlemen who have received consent to 
speak that I may be permitted to address the House for one 
hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that next Friday after the close of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Arren] that he shall be per- 
mitted to address the House not to exceed one hour. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may follow on Friday for 80 minutes these other gentlemen 
who have been granted permission to speak. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent next Friday at the close of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxrey] that he be per- 
mitted to proceed for not to exceed 30 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak for 20 minutes following these gentlemen on next 
Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
asks unanimous consent that next Friday at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT] that he be permitted to proceed for not more than 20 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Friday, if there is time after the other business, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SVEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
on next Friday at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr, SABATH] he shall be permitted to proceed, 
subject to the other restrictions, not to exceed 30 minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, as Friday seems well to 
be taken up I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the general revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. Now, all 
the gentlemen who got leave to make speeches understand that 


they do so subject to conference report, privileged matters, and 
business of that sort. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the National Guard. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 


unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the ~ 


subject of the National Guard. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the naval bill before the 
House to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHI- 
cuM] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the 
naval bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may print in the Recorp a letter from the Department of the 
Interior in regard to the bill H. R. 15096. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a letter from the Interior 
Department. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What is it about? 

Mr. RAKER. In regard to the Newlands bill. I did not have 
the matter prepared in proper shape before, and I wish it to 
be inserted now as the matter is being considered 

Mr. MANN. The same letter the Secretary sent to all of us? 

Mr. RAKER, I hardly think so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. : 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, for five days, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. McDerrxorr, indefinitely, on account of important 
b 


usiness. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the leave of ab- 
sence heretofore granted to my colleague, Mr. RUSSELL of Mis- 
souri, may be extended for five days, on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKIN- 
soN] asks unanimous consent that the leave of absence to his 
colleague [Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri] be extended for five days 
on account of illness. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that in- 
definite leave of absence may be granted to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kent] on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman for Illinois [Mr. Mann] asks 
unanimous consent that indefinite leave of absence be granted 
Mr. Kent, of California, on account of illness. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, on July 13 I made 
a speech in the House, in which I referred to the Water Power 
Development -Association as being engaged in a propaganda 
in behalf of the Shields bill and the Myers bill, in which they 
were sending out certain written matter and having it pub- 
lished by the newspapers of the country, subsequently collect- 
ing some of these editorials and articles and mailing them to 
Congressmen as reprints, as though they had originated at the 
place where they were published. My attention has been called 


to a letter from the Water Power Development Association ad- - 


dressed to Members of Congress and given out to the press, in 
which they say that my statements were absolutely untrue and 
without any foundation. It is to this subject that I wish to 
address myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the letter that was 
mailed to the Members of the House is as follows: 

WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Monsey BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., August. 7, 1916. 


Ion. Georch M. Youne, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear SIR: There are inclosed for your information copies of letters 
sent to Representative GEORGE R. SMITH, of Minnesota, on July 24, 1916, 
in reply to certain untrue and baseless charges made by on the 
floor of the House concerning the work of this association. 

Yours, very truly, 
Herman B. WALKER. 


Now, my colleagues, I regret at this time to inject a reply to 
this letter into this morning’s proceedings, because I realize 
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that you are all anxious to take up general legislation, and 
especially the naval appropriation bill. No one is more inter- 
ested in the Navy than I am. I wish we had an incomparable 
Navy, not for the sake alone of protecting our material wealth, 
but for the sake of protecting our Government, which was con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are equal and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. It is for the purpose of protecting that Government which 
the great Chief Justice Marshall vivified and electrified by the 
great knowledge and patriotism which he breathed into it; but, 
my colleagues, what would our Government amount to or how 
long would it last if the moral fiber of the people were de- 
stroyed? The Romans withstood the world until they became 
corrupt. It was not the northern tribes that overcame the 
Romans. It was their own degradation, their own immorality, 
their own lack of love for truth and veracity. 

Our country, with all its boasted freedom, with all its great 
wealth, with all its love of liberty, would not long endure if cor- 
ruption, dishonesty, deception, and untruth became the domi- 
nant spirit in our body politic. Therefore it occurs to me that 
it is of much more importance that we try to protect the Gov- 
ernment from its enemies within than to build large navies to 
defend ourselves against a foreign foe. 

Before I came to Congress I was much interested in the 
development and conservation of our natural resources, and 
on coming here I immediately took up the study of our water 
powers and their development. I found this subject to be an 
exceptionally complicated one and in need of legislation. A cer- 
tain group of water-power promoters have seriously objected 
to my activities along these lines because my idea of what 
should be done did not coincide with their legislative program. 
However, I regret that in their opposition to my efforts to 
secure wise and beneficial water-power legislation they have 
seen fit to carry on a campaign of slander and vilification in- 
stead of coming out in the open and discussing the matter on 
its merits: Their stock argument is abuse. I will not enter 
into personalities with them. I have no time; I have not the 
disposition. I love my fellow man too well. I have been told 
by some of my associates not to stir up the matter, because the 
more you stir corruption the worse it smells. Gentlemen, I live 
in a community that had skunks, and we never refrained from 

a skunk because it smelt. 

I feel it my duty to turn the light on the corrupt practices of 
this association, that the public may kill it, not because I have 
any personal grudge against it, nor because I feel that it is 
going to advance my interests. However, from a sense of duty, 
right, and justice I make these disclosures. - 

In the speech that I made on July 13 I said something about 
a certain number of men that have been in Washington proc- 
moting water-power legislation, and I incorporated in my re- 
marks a list of the names of those men, but for some unac- 
countable reason when my speech appeared in the Record that 
list of names was not there. The Official Reporters of debates 
had nothing to do with my speech, as it was typewritten. 

The following is the list of names that was omitted: Josiah 
T. Newcomb, of Stone & Webster; L. L. Nunn, of the Utah 
Power Co.; H. G. Pierce, of Seattle, Wash.; J. H. Finney, of 


the Aluminum Co. of America; Ex-Congressman D. T. Flynn, |. 


of Oklahoma; Calvert Townly, of the Westinghouse interests; 
Hugh L. Cooper, Dupont interests; Frank M. Washburn, Amer- 
ican Cyanamide Co.; ex-Congressman ©. D. Landis, Dupont in- 
terests; Rome G. Brown, chief lecturer, and attor- 
ney for some of he water-power companies; and S. Z. Mitchell, 
General Electric Co. 

If the mysterious forces of electrical energy are placed within 
easy reach of all the people through the agency of the Govern- 
ment, their burdens will be measurably lightened and their com- 
forts greatly increased. On the other hand, if the Government 
fails and neglects to control this well-nigh universal future 
source of industrial power, and permits it, unregulated and un- 
controlled, to remain in selfish and unsympathetic private hands, 
it is certain to become the controlling force of the most despotic 
combination ever created to control the, commercial, industrial, 
and domestic affairs of the people. Even the very Government 
itself, if not already under the influence of this combination, 
will sooner or later be corrupted by the evil influences bound 
to emanate from so vast and unrestrained twentieth-century 
organization of natural and artificial forces. 

Mr. Speaker, I said other things on this occasion that stirred 
to their innermost circles that most worthy and patriotic band 
of make-believe conservationists—the water-power monopolists. 
Through their chief agency, the Water Power Development As- 
sociation, of this city, this noble band of unselfish promoters 


and captains of high finance have attempted to wage against me 
a scurrilous and ruthless war because, sir, I had the temerity 
to expose, as was my bounden duty—being a servant of the peo- 
ple—their pernicious activity in the framing of, and the mold- 
ing of public opinion to force its passage through Congress, 
legislation that would enable them to get and hold forever the 
remains of the last great natural resource of the people— 
water power—to the extent of 60,000,000 horsepower, worth bil- 
lions of dollars. 

In a written communication, distributed among the Members 
of Congress and the press, this coterie of eminent gentlemen, by 
their mouthpiece, the man of Everglades fame, takes exception 
to my remarks of the 18th, appearing on page 10972 of the 
Rxconb, and more particularly to that portion which refers to 
the underhanded and deceptive methods and practices resorted 
to by the Water Power Development Association for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing public sentiment in favor of the Shields 

The following is the part of my speech that they take special 
exception to: 

One of the methods adopt 
was to send free plate aaa ‘he Coban patho ea ee 
ae teii pe — 

. — of Congress without any * thus conveying the 
ê com- 


The association says that the above charges, as well as the 
editorial that I incorporated in my remarks from the Mineral 
Point (Wis.) Democrat, which alleged that the publicity 
methods of the water-power association are “rotten,” are not in 
accord with the facts, and are wholly unjustified by the facts. 
pr * of confession and avoidance, the association states 

at: 

First. We have never sent plate matter to any publisher who has 
not requested it. 

Second. We have never sent out editorial matters to any newspaper 
in the form of plates. 

Third. We have never written an editorial for any newspaper, ex- 
Woufch „ — . nee onal of Congress clippings of 
newspaper articles printed from plate matter furnished by 8 

This general denial appears to be a complete refutation of 
the charges of deception made against this highly patriotic 
and unselfish association that is moved by no other motive than 
that of rendering gratuitously disinterested, exceptionally 
costly, expert service to the public. It makes a complete denial 
of every charge made against it, and in the next breath admits 
that this denial is untrue. Notwithstanding the bristling denial 
found on page 1 of the association's anomalous communication, 
given wide circulation, we discover the following admission on 
page 2 of this incomparable document: 


We have sent out articles in manuscript to the leadin 1 
and periodicals of the country the past six ——— Ww 

have been extensively published. We discovered, h 
smaller coun could not afford to set the 


— — made us a propos! 
Ke — — ce ‘orm of plate matter, we 
— e a contract with them to furnish such 

Now that the association has made a clean breast of matters 
by its confession and avoidance, it demands of its exposers that 
they absolve it from wrong-doing or be forever held up to scorn 
and ridicule for telling the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
about a set of the most avaricious financial pirates since the 
days of Capt. Kidd. What a philosophical mind these pro- 
moters of special legislation have! How little they credit the 
rest of mankind with knowing! There will be a rude awaken- 
ing as soon as the public are onto their game. 

What are the facts about the purposes and activities of this 
association? Are we going to let it proclaim them? Or are 
we to judge it by what it has done? If the latter, what are 
some of the things it has done? First of all, it has sent out to 
the leading newspapers and periodicals of the country editorials 
and articles, prepared by itself, boosting the Shields and Myers 
bills, some of which have been published, and these publications 
have been marked “reprinted” by the Water Power Develop- 
ment Association and mailed to Congressmen without any ex- 
planation, thus leading Members of Congress to believe that these 
editorials and articles originated in and represented the senti- 
ment of the community in which the paper circulated. The 
association discovered, however, that the smaller country papers 
could not afford to set the type for these articles, and would not 
do so, and therefore other arrangements had to be made to take 
care of the country newspaper. In order to meet this situation 
the association hired, for a handsome price, the American Press 
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Association, to get country newspapers to publish articles on 
water power and water-power legislation, furnished by the 
Water Power Development Association. 

The following is a letter received on or about May 26 by 
Robert M. Crawford, one of the editors and proprietors of the 
Democrat, Mineral Point, Wis.: 

{American Press Association. Founded by Maj. 

Courtland Smith, 8 and general manager. 

vice president and assistant general r. 


secre 5 Albert Bennett, secon 
ager. Chicago office, 318 South Canal Street.] 


May 25, 1916. 
egies Sr aan wi find f of f tti pared by the 
Inclosed you C 
Water Power ee . Association containing intere articles 
on the development of water power a the reclamation of undevelo) 
land and industries in the country. € United * res ahow t 


there is now undevelo; in this 3 about 35. 0 horsepower 
of water power. To develo; 


and use even pach ery e this means con- 
serving the labor et moe 


— is by Hugh L. 
Pinchot, and one by EN 

Montana. We we) au K ship the isd Seago Va 

you —— to use Se these interesting and valuable articles, sign and return 


e inclosed 
Yours, very truly, AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


It will be noted that the Press Association in its letter lays 
special stress on the fact that these articles were written by 
men of national reputation, such as Hugh L. Cooper, one of the 
active participants in the Water Power Association's affairs; 
Mr. Pinchot and Senator Myers, author of the Myers water- 
power public-land bill; that the articles were very “ interesting 
and valuable” and would be furnished free of charge even to 
the extent of expressage. Apparently a very generous offer, an 
exceptionally clever letter, calculated to throw the most cautious 
editor off his guard. All he had to do to get these highly inter- 
esting boiler-plate articles was to sign the inclosed stamped 
card and drop it in the mail box. Quite a temptation to an 
enterprising newspaper man. A number fell for this proposi- 
tion, so I am told. 

The sample page of matter referred to in the association’s 
letter to Mr. Crawford, instead of carrying, as expressly stated, 
an article by Mr. Pinchot, the one man above all others known 
to be the avowed champion of the people's interests against the 
water-power crowd, carried an article of the Water Power 
Development Association, in which Mr. Pinchot was bitterly 
assailed for daring to criticize the Shields bill and extolling 
the virtues of this hypocritical piece of legislation. 

And this is not all. Hugh L. Cooper, in an article appearing 


oo S . 


on this sample page, said: 
To ye testa lation th at wil aae map oi Rat oy water power —s first 2 2 Rte 
e — on tha open W Bas bil 
ge nina y passed the Sh bill ay a vote = 46 to 
Berge bay o gives yp AN ——.— companies thi 8 unde 5 
restrictions, dam na ble streams and buil thee 
tere A bil’ EMANE for leasing of power sites in arik e cdo 
main has the a — 1 is now ng debated in 
Certain men and interes to defeat the ierik of this 
constructive and benedelaf Jegi lation by 1 it up with unwork- 
able h terms and W ypes i hey are mering = and — gag 
vague and containing more innuen n - 
gonia to creat suspicion and mistrust 2 prevent legislation. It be- 
hooves the American 6 American farmer, and Ameri- 


can citizen who has irect, indirect, or BR pie interest in this 
3 to study this 1 tion for himself and arrive at his own con- 
n. 


A SUGGESTION TO CITIZENS. 


Instead wy yen agg hag neg ebenei rag 
ested citizen to write his par in W 


Mr. Cooper and his associates in the Water Power Develop- 
ment Association vociferously proclaim that their propaganda 
is not in favor of any particular bill. If that were the 
fact, we would be disposed to take their word for certain 
technical facts of this question which such men as Mr. Cooper 
thoroughly understand; but instead of these self-constituted 
instructors being disinterested parties, they have all to gain 
and nothing to lose by getting a brand of legislation that is of 
their own making, except the expense of carrying on this cam- 
paign, which I am credibly informed is a very large amount, 
running into thousands of dollars, $22,000 of which I have 
been able to trace. They have put their brand on the Shields 
bill and the Myers bill. What better proof of this fact do 
we want than their own statements? Mr. Cooper says that 
to get any development and use of water power we first must 
have Federal legislation that will open the water powers to 
use, “but that certain men and interests are trying to de- 


feat the purposes of this constructive and beneficial legis- 
lation (meaning the Shields and Myers bills) by loading it up 


with unworkable terms and conditions.” After Mr. Cooper 
puts his own stamp of approval on the Shields and Myers bills 
in this very unique and forcible manner by designating “ them 
as constructive and beneficial legislation,” he advises and urges 
the interested citizen to write his Congressman, not for his opin- 
ion which would, as Mr. Cooper and his associates put it, “ tend 
to create suspicion and mistrust” “and prevent legislation,” 
but for a copy of the “ Shields bill and the Myers bill” that he 
may, in the light of the information received from the Water 
Power Development Association, make up his mind as to 
their merits; and after he has done this he is urged by 
these disinterested parties to “write his Co de- 
manding their passage.” Mind you, Mr. Interested Citizen, 
the party who is now cautioning you against the ignorance 
and disloyalty of your own Congressman is the same Mr. 
Cooper who on March 11, 1914, before a committee of the 
House of Representatives made the statement that he was afraid 
of a State and that he would not trust some States with a fiye- 
dollar bill. Even an Industrial Worker of the World would 
not make such anarchistic charges for the sole purpose of fur- 
thering his own personal interests and those of his associates. 

Why did not Mr. Cooper in his “suggestion to citizens” to 
send for the Shields and Myers bills, if he desired an intelli- 
gent opinion, include in his suggestion the Adamson bill passed 
by the House in 1914 by practically a unanimous vote; or the 
Ferris bill; or the public-land bill passed at the same session; 
or the confidential Senate committee print, with Rome Brown’s 
criticism; or the Smith bill of 1916? Moreover, if the 
Water Power Development Association had no ulterior motive 
in carrying on its propaganda, why did it run, on the same page 
sent to Mr. Crawford and in a column parallel to Cooper's 
“ suggestion to citizens to send for the Shields and Myers bills,” 
this statement, written by its own officer?— 


is only Zor legislation that will stimulate Bew industries and national 
prosperity through developmn t and of — fi — 
evelopmen use of water power now 
o believe the Shields bill to be ‘such = AADIS. We 
. 
wa 


ee at aa . gives full consideration and 
protection to He rights and Interests. 

Has not the "Water Power Development Association by its 
conduct and the statements of its officers and associates conclu- 
sively shown that it was created for the sole purpose of forcing 


Congress to pass the Shields bill and the Myers bill, its own pet 
measures 


? 

It has told the citizens in plain terms through its various meth- 
ods of publicity—and this boiler-plate method is only one of many 
devices resorted to by it to humbug the public—that these bills 
“ give full consideration and protection to all the public rights 
and interests” and that each citizen should demand his Con- 
gressman to pass them forthwith. What a strange attitude for 
a self-constituted, nonpolitical, nonpartisan, and disinterested 
association! The article that I have quoted from this boiler- 
plate page charges, indirectly, of course, that Senators WALSH, 
Kenyon, La FoLLETTE, Hustrxe, Cummins, Norris, and Repre- 
sentatives Mann, SHERLEY, LENROOT, FERRIS, COOPER of Wiscon- 
sin, ANDERSON, Norton, and Sms, Mem of Congress who 
have led the fight against these obnoxious measures, “ are mak- 
ing charges and statements generally vague and containing more 
innuendo than argument, intended to create suspicion and mis- 
trust and prevent wise and wholesome legislation ” embodied in 
the Shields and Myers bills. The whole vice of this charge lies 
in the fact that this association pretends to be a disinterested 
party to this controversy and is making these charges for the good 
of the public, when, as a matter of fact, they are discrediting 
the very men who are leading the fight in behalf of the public 
against the water-power monopoly in order to get their pet 
measures through Congress. This is consistent with the cam- 
paign carried on by this water-power crowd, for as soon as a 
representative of the people attempts to interfere with their 
plans of getting through Congress their pet measures they in- 
stantly proclaim that he is ignorant, vicious, and unpatriotic. 

This language appears in their letter: 

There has been no effort of any kind on our part to deceive anybody, 
either as to our identity and motives or as to the facts and economies of 

water-power legislation. 

A most worthy purpose, splendidly proclaimed, but, alas, 
how far it appears from the truth when the white light of pub- 
licity is turned onto its practices. For illustration, in the 
latter part of March I received through the mails a reprint of 
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an editorial appearing in the Ottumwa Courier of March 14 
from the Water Power Development Association, without any 
explanation accompanying it. Having received several other 
editorials of the same character from this company in the same 
manner, all written in the interests of the Shields and Myers 
bills, my suspicions became aroused and I made an investigation 
for the purpose of ascertaining where these editorials originated, 
and, to my great surprise, discovered that the editorial appear- 
ing in the Courier was prepared and forwarded to the Courier 
by the Water Power Development Association itself, with the 
specific instruction that it was not to be released until the 
Senate had passed the Shields bill. The Courier did not print 
quite all of the editorial which the association sent, but the 
part it did print is in the exact language of the editorial sent 
to it by the association, a carbon copy of which I hold in my 
hand. At this point I will insert, with the consent of the 
House, in the Recorp as a part of my remarks the Courier's 
editorial. If any Member desires to examine the carbon copy of 
the original editorial prepared and sent by the Water Power 
Development Association to the Courier, I will let him have it 
for that purpose. 


SHIELDS WATER-POWER BILE, 


The Shields water-power bill authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant permits for the building of dams and power plants on navigable 
streams, is about ready for a vote in the United States Senate. This 
will be the first vote taken in the Senate on a general water-power 
measure in the eight years that the subject of conservation of natural 
resources has been under consideration in Congress. Two water-power 
bills passed the House last year and died in the Senate. 

Senate leaders and military authorities u the Shields bill as a 
vital feature of the preparedness program. It is estimated that there 
is 60,000,000 horsepower of natural energy in th igable streams 
of the United States, of which nine-tenths is flowing to waste. These 
great water powers have been locked out of use up to now, as a 1 
act of Congress has been necessary for each power plant and it has 
been impossible to pass workable tracts for the development of large 
water powers. 

Senator SHIELDS, of Tennessee, announced in the Senate that the 
passage of this bill would be followed by early development of water 
powers aggregating 15,000,000 horsepower or a volume of electricity 
equal t t pi uced by a coal consumption of 100,000,000 tons a 
year. E eers estimate that development of this amount of water 
power cguals a saving of $700,000 a day in coal bills. 

It is known that a num of big electrochemical pesis for making 
saltpeter and nitric acid from the air have been planned by private 
enterprise, and will be built as soon as the Shields bill becomes a law 
and makes it ible to finance these unde „ These chemicals 
are essential to the manufacture of explosives and agricultural fer- 
tilizers, and at present the United States is wholly dependent for its 
supply upon the nitrate deposits of Chile. The Chilean Government 
collects a high tax upon every ton of nitrate exported. There is at 

resent not a single atmospheric nitrogen plant in this country, al- 
has 1,200, horsepower of hydroelectricity devoted to 


ough Euro) 
Germa 000 tons of saltpeter a year in 


this use, an 


subdivisions of States, cities or other municipal gerd ie yee or to 
ra 


su 
plying power for municipal purposes are t reference ic 
making leases for surplus water e bill does 
vad apply to aie power on small streams and crecks, used for grist- 
mills, sa ete. r 


mono 
or conspiracy to 
of trade.” 

In the light of this information what credit are we to give the 
declaration of the association that it has never made any effort 
of any kind to deceive anybody? If you can conceive of any 
more clever way to deceive the public than that adopted by this 
association in its publicity campaign, as evidenced by the mat- 
ters that I have called to your attention, I would like to have 
some one indicate how it can be done. In the face of these 
facts—and I assure you that they are only a few of the many 
that can be obtained—I am not surprised at all at the method 
adopted by the association to make it appear that my state- 
meuts as to their methods of doing business were untrue and 
wholly unjustified by any of the facts connected with its pub- 
licity campaign. All of this goes to show what an elastic con- 
science these dissemblers have and what dupes it must think 
the public are. Their only redeeming feature is their unlimited 
supply of unadulterated gali. 


I will not detain the House to read the letter which I received 
from the editor of the Democrat (Mineral Point, Wis.), but will 
content myself with inserting it in the Recorp at this point: 


OFFICE or THE Iowa Corr DEMOCRAT, 
Mineral Point, Wis., July 29, 1916. 
Hon. GEORGE R. Suirn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Mr. Samiti: I received and read your letter of July 26, 
together with the letters of Mr. Cortland Smith and Mr. Herman B. 
Walker. In reply Lam sending you proofs received from the American 
Press Association, together with e letters transmitting them. I 
oo ge the matter up at a meeting of the Wisconsin Press Association, 
not to take a fali out of Mr. Smith, but rather to turn the light onto 
the methods used by the water-power promoters to create a spontaneous 
sentiment in favor of their measures before the House and the Senate 
at Washington. Chiefly, I wanted to present the matter so that the 
Wisconsin 8 men present would not use water-power plate 

n. 


Whether by 
merican Press Association is misl 
Pinchot. I do not think there was any report taken down of m 
questions to Mr. Cortland Smith and his answers; but Merlin Hull, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, editor of the Wisconsin State Journal (Ma eon): 
and many bo ga wees present, and I think they will 

I thank you for standing up for the public welfare in the matter of 
water-power control, and hope et I have not misled you by a short 

Very truly, yours, 5 Rozen? M. CRAWFORD. 

In support of the statements made by Mr. Crawford I wish 
Lloyd Jones, editor of the Wisconsin State Journal (Madison), 
in which he confirms all that Mr. Crawford said about boiler- 

Not being a newspaper man, I may not have called things 
by their right names. However, I am confident that I have 
the rotten, deceptive, and corrupt methods used by this as- 
sociation to manufacture sentiment in support of the Shields 
content. I have no personal quarrel with any man or set 
of men. Neither can I be induced to neglect my official 
sufficient merit to stand upon its own bottom should be 
scrapped. It is only when an attempt is made to pass vicious 
tion, and then it is only men possessing the instincts of Mr. Her- 
man B. Walker who have the audacity and cunning to indulge 
was organized by a few representatives of the Water Power 
Trust with headquarters in New York City, and undoubtedly 
full well that the public was onto them, induced a number of 
highly respectable and fair-minded men and business houses 
association’s methods I regret that there is not some way of 
separating the sheep from the goats. ‘The association started 
licity man from the office of Secretary Lane, of the Interior 
Department, a former newspaper correspondent by the name of 

Mr. Beeman has been assistant secretary for the Cleveland 
and Buffalo Chambers of Commerce and secretary of the New 
the association surrounded itself with two men of wide experi- 
ence in two different lines of publicity—one through the com- 
man has evidently been successful in getting a number of the 
commercial clubs throughout the country to indorse the Shields 
forwarded to the Members of Congress. As an evidence of this 
statement I call attention to a few of these resolutions appearing 
fourth Congress, first session. Notwithstanding the fact that these 
resolutions were adopted by clubs situated in States widely sep- 
Walker’s association with the water-power crowd dates back 
to some time prior to the launching of the association. While 
knowledge that he spent considerable time in New York City 
and had a desk in the office of one of the water-power promoters, 


article, but rather a long article assailing Mr. 
of Black River Falls, former speaker of the nsin Assemb), 
spn aaa all bear out my 
article which I know is the tru 
to inform the House that I haye a telegram from Richard 
plate matter in his letter to me. 
placed before this House and the country conclusive proof of 
and Myers bills, and if I have been able to do this, I am 
duties to engage in a quarrel. Legislation which has not 
legislation that its sponsors resort to the tactics of this associa- 
in such practices. The Water Power Development Association 
for the sake of giving it a standing these promoters, knowing 
to become nonparticipating members; and in criticizing this 
its career by hiring as its publicity agent the principal pub- 
Herman B. Walker, and Marcus A. Beeman as its secretary. 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. Thus it will be seen that 
mercial clubs and the other through the newspapers. Mr. Bee- 
and Myers bills by resolutions cleverly drawn and subsequently 
on pages 10968, 10969, 10970 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sixty- 
arated from each other, they are practically all duplicates. Mr. 
he was still employed in Secretary Lane's office it came to my 
who is now his right-hand man in conducting the affairs of the 
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Water Power Development Association. He claimed to be study- 
ing the water-power situation from New York City, and from 
what developed later, when certain advance confidential informa- 
tion that the Secretary of Agriculture furnished the Secretary of 
the Interior in reference to a report which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was preparing on water power and hydroelectric combina- 
tions and trusts, in response to the Borah resolution, reached 
the heads of the hydroelectric monopoly in New York City, and 
they immediately came to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
tried to persuade him to either change his report or give them 
a hearing, there has never been any doubt as to Mr. Walker's 
mission in New York City or as to who furnished this advance 
information to the water-power promoters. Neither has there 
been much doubt as to where the money comes from that pays 
the expense of running the Water Power Development Associa- 
tion and its expensive corps of legislative and hydroelectric 
e i 
Just imagine, if you will, the power and the influence and the 
activity of the commercial clubs of this country. Just imagine 
what pressure you can bring to bear upon Congress if you can 
get the commercial clubs of the country interested in a proposi- 
tion. The time has come when the public should serve notice 
on the commercial clubs that we welcome their activity, we wel- 
come their interest in legislation, we welcome their suggestions, 
but we do not want them to get behind a propaganda without 
knowing what they are doing. I am sure if they understood the 
evil effect of the legislation embodied in the Shields bill, they 
would withhold their indorsement. We are always glad to see 
organization, when organization means the development of some- 
thing useful and helpful to mankind, and not for the advance- 
ment of its own personal gain. 

Now, gentlemen, let me call your attention for a minute to 
this evidence found in the Rxconb, on pages 12677, 12678, and 
12679, put in the Record for what purpose? For the purpose of 
influencing Congress. This looks very much like Mr. Beeman’s 
work, as secretary of the Water Power Development Association. 
You will recall that he was secretary of several commercial clubs 
before he took this position. The following are some of the 
resolutions found on these pages. 

A resolution passed by the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce, 
Raleigh, N. C.: 

Wor the, Oaled States mow Bo W marit Secuuse Wat developinent a 
financially impossible under our present laws— 

And so forth, concluding by indorsing the Shields bill. 

‘A resolution adopted by the Commercial Club of Salt Lake 
City, Utah: 

Whereas 60,000, iv 

ofthe uled States ‘sow go t0 wasia, Gecatae thelr development a 
financially impossible under our present laws— 

And so forth, indorsing the Shields bill. 

Resolutions passed by the Carbondale Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Carbondale, Pa.: 

Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 
of the United States now go to waste because their development is 
financially impossible under our present laws— 


Concluding by indorsing the Shields bill. 
Resolutions passed by the El Paso Chamber of Commerce, El 


Paso, Tex.: 

Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in 83 rivers and streams 
of the United States now go to waste use their development is 
financially impossible under our present laws— 


And so forth. 
Resolutions passed by the Rome Chamber of Commerce, 


Rome, Ga.: 

60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 
of the United States now ia to waste because their development is 
financially impossible under our present laws— 

Concluding by indorsing the Shields bill. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, do these men know what they are indors- 
ing? These resolutions are practically all duplicates, word for 
word, presented to the commercial clubs by the same party or 
parties. For the information of the House I will at this point 
insert one of these resolutions: 

BY THE CARBONDALE BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION, CARBONDALE, PA. 
Whereas 60,000,000 undeveloped horsepower in the rivers and streams 

of the United States now go to waste because their development is 

financially impossible under our present laws; and 

Whereas cheap electrical — for the irri 
for the treatment of limestone, phosphate, 
sources; for the Soera ON: of ‘ight, hea power 

now closed to 1 8 tion; for the electrification 75 divi- 

sions of our railroads -` he manufacture of nitrogen from the air 

on n errs to te amm “theu ans of vur farm fertilizers and to insure 
us an a amm on reĝu 

the cost * 8 scription, now —— 

upon a 4 om present laws; and 
Whereas water-power development, under vigilant regulation by na- 

tional and State authorities, absohite freedom from monopoly 
or restraint of trade and forfeiture in event of failure to develop 


gation of our desert lands; 


and termination of the Government franchise at the end of 50 year 
and the payee of compensation to the gorena for any use o 


Governmen 3 and land. is fully the Shields bill, 
recenti e Senate of the United States and now pending 
in the House of E12 Therefore be it 


and alo, Ee 1 of the community, upon which depends the 
now pn 


hereby areen upon the House o 
te passage of af this and be it further 
seed That a copy ‘of this resolution be mailed b 


this association to Con: r 
the Senators from — Pires 898 ore 

Every fact that I have thus far stated has been authenticated 
by the written words of the Water Power Development Associa- 
tion and its adherents, which have been correctly quoted by me 
in the foregoing statement. This mass of written evidence 
clearly shows that this monopoly has not only tried to deceive 
and humbug the public, but to blackmail Members of Congress 
into passing the Shields bill, a measure that would turn over, 
without compensation, 60,000,000 of undeveloped horsepower, 
worth billions of dollars, to these monopolists in perpetuity, 
free from effective regulation and control. 

Since neither of the two great political parties have clearly 
expressed itself on the water-power question in its platform, it 
is incumbent upon the candidates for the presidency, as well as 
those for the Senate and Members of the House, to indicate 
their position on this very important question. 

President Wilson has in a very uncertain and vague way ex- 
pressed his position in a letter to Representative Kent of Cali- 
Papa wherein he states: 

Se Se po OE TAS WANE, BOWS TUR LD ONG THEN | Sy Mte TS 
aan id it te the wrong way. 

This statement will hardly satisfy the voters, who are anxious 
to know just how the President stands on this question. 

There is no doubt as to how Mr. Hughes stands on this ques- 
tion as he stated on several occasions while governor of New 
York just where he stood. In his message to the legislature in 
1907 he stated, among other things: 

It is well to consider the great value of the undeveloped water 
ees thus placed under State control. They should be preserved 

held for The benefit ot all the people and should not be surren- 
aaa to private interests. A proper policy with reference to the de- 
velopment and control of water powers should be established in order 
that these important sources of our 1 be held to the ut- 
most extent — tor the benefit of all the ha peop e. No grant should 
ee hich e e te 2 the Wee io 
whom the privileges ate deri — 3 
In his message of 1909 he declared: 


=e sony way to deal with this, it seems to me—and it is ttme 
that it be dealt with—is to have the State control its 8 
water Noten develop them . to — most improved method 
that science can suggest, preserve for the benefit of all the 
people of the State in 3 — let ao individual or selfish hand 
trol the sources 


2 which the a powers can 2 ahed 
prise. We have a growing State; we hardly stop 
er bat it will be in 80 ears from now; and however this or that 


the secretary of 
district and to 


by our children to way we act in the light of neces- 
ties which they will know and e gong that you are deal- 
with in this conference are those that are simply 


ot important 
for this 8 and will. i, perhaps, add very Uttle te — omer immediate 
ad of those — ey. wi ut you are 


vantage 3 
— E A pas — — Win fast Justice = 


statesmanlike fo: 
rise and call you blessed. 

While I have not examined the details of the water-power 
bill which Mr. Hughes vetoed while he was governor, I am in- 
formed that its basic principles were on all fours with the 
Shields and Myers bills. 

A pamphiet issued by the New York Young Republican Club 
that reached my desk this morning has this to say of the 
Shields bill and the Myers bill: 

AvceusT 12, 1916. 
To ans President, Senators and Members of Congress of the United 


ing in * asks your best efforts their defeat. 
refer to the lds water-power bill, S. 3331; the Myers water- 
o House bill 408: the Phelan oll-lands 


power bill, Senate amendments 
ill, Senate amendments to — bill 406; and the —— homestead 


bill, S. 1065. 
These four bills are egrees efforts to give a 
national patrimony to private i — ee and Se ora ons while — 
reoccupied i forel; relations. 
~ 3 on” measures. ae 


attention of the Nation is 
—— pe 
lines; but the bills referred to are merely“ 


We would welcome 
acter. They are not to be excused by a 8 interest in co in —— 
tion, for genuine conservation measures are stifled in Congress. 
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We trust that you win lenā your aid to prevent the above bills 
being slipped through in the closing days of the session, and to pre- 
vent any similar bills from becoming law. 

Respectfully, yours, 
COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS OF THA 
New York YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
By BNNJAuIN M. Day, Chairman, 

Committee on national affairs: Benjamin M. (chairman), Al- 
bert 8. Bard, Herbert L. Bodman, O. H. Cheney, Charles II. Deller, 
Bruce M. Falconer, W. W. Hoppin, Charles E. Hughes, fg Theodore 8. 
Kenyon, Frederick P. Keppel, Russell H. Lolnes, Richard K. McGonigal, 
Benjamin F. McGuckin, Amos J. Peaslee, William E. Russell, Thomas 
D. Thacher, Edwin H. Updike, Lester H. Washburn. 


I wish to call especial attention to the fact that Charles E. 
Hughes, jr., son of the Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
is a member of the committee on national affairs of this club, 
which prepared and circulated this pamphlet. 

Furthermore, in the New Orleans Item, a newspaper pub- 
lished by Mr. Thompson, our distinguished Speaker's son-in- 
law, appeared the following editorial on April 18, 1916: 

> THE WATER-POWER FIGHT, 
The group of conservationists, in all parties, of the type of those 


who wrecked the Taft administration by ex ng the evil alliances 
and practices under the secretaryship of Ballinger, are up in arms 


Against the Shields’ TAGNO bill which has passeđ the Senate and 
peel na awaiting a conference committee’s action on it and a House 
substitute, 


Gifford Pinchot, who led the fight against Ballinger, says of the 
Shields’ bill: 

“According to its own supporters, this bill turns over to the power 
interests of the country water power equivalent to twice the mechanical 

wer of erez kind now used in the United States, or enough to meet 

e needs of 200,000,000 people. This it does in perpetuity, although 
pretending to limit the grant to 50 years!’ z 

Mr. Pinchot points out that the Shields’ bill exacts from water- 
power companies no compensation for the power they obtain, requires 
no royalties—does nothing whatsoever, in actual effect, except to sur- 
render to pas corporations the remaining water-power sites over 
which the Federal Government has control ! 

Arrayed against the conservationists are: First, the water-power 
corporations have already “spotted the power sites; second, the = 
ple in the regions of the proposed developments, impatient for develop- 
ment at any cost, and angered at the radical conservationists who 
have kept private enterprise from developing and have not been able 
to provide for public development. 

r. Pinchot charges that the water-power grabbers themselves have 
revented the passage of eight measures in eight years, providing for 
‘air and eguitable private development under proper restrictions and 

with proper compensation. * 
“They have wanted it all or none; done their way or not at all! 

We are far from the regions where water power is immediately 
significant with us—but we are right where we suffer most from a 
national water-power and water-flow policy that is unwise and basically 
wrong, for a very great proportion of the water that falls in the 
United States sends its surplus “run off" this way to the sea. 

One of the ugly features of the Wilson administration has been the 
collapse of the fine pledges and great promises given concerning a 
“broad and comprehensive policy of conserving and utilizing the nat- 
ural resources of the Nation!" 

The Reclamation Service has been politicalized and largely “ pork 
barrel.” 

The water-power question has wound up in an ugly snarl, 

Ihe Forest Service has been left unhelped. 

We had looked for better things than this. 

I insert the following resolution, which I introduced to-day, 
as a part of my remarks: 

Resolution. 

Whereas our water powers should be developed to the fullest extent that 
may be practicable at an early date, not ee Bi a manner which the 
Nation alone can make ible, but should held for the benefit of 
the people under conditions which will insure of the common right a 
fair return for privile: granted; and 

Whereas two indefensible water-power measures affecting the remains 
of the natural resources of the United States known as the Shields 
5 and the Myers water-power bill, are now pending in 
Congress; a 

Whereas these two bills are efforts to give away the natural patrimony 
to private individuais and companies while the attention of the 
Nation is largely preoccupied in its foreign relations and its presi- 
dential elections; and 

Whereas it is claimed by many, and evidence supporting such claim has 
been submitted to the House of Representatives, that a pernicious 
lobby has been in the Capito! working for the passage of these meas- 
ures: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Speaker appoint 
a committee of five Members of the House of Representatives, any 
vacancy occurring on the committee to be filled in the same manner as 
the original appointment, to ae into and report to Congress at the 
earliest practicable date, not later than the ist of January, 1917, 
whether or not such a lobby exists, and, if so, what measures should 
be taken to punish the guilty parties or party; and for this purpose 
they are authorized to sit during the sessions or recess of Congress, at 
SUAN times and places as they may deem desirable, to send for persons 
and papers, to administer oaths, to summon and compel the attendance 
of witnesses, and to employ such clerks, stenographers and messengers, 
and other assistants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for 
which said cummittee was created. e committee shall have the 
power, through subcommittee or otherwise, to examine witnesses, the 
expense thereof to be paid from the contingent fund of the House, on 
the audit and order of the n of said committee, which audit and 
order shall be conclusive and binding upon the disbursing ofticer of 
the House as to the correctness of the accounts of the committee. 


WHITE EARTH INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to file an additional report on the bill (H. R. 14731) 


relating to the White Earth Indian Reservation. 
993, pt. 2.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks leave to file 
a supplemental report on the White Earth Indian Reservation 
matter. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


(H. Rept. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CLAUDE WEAVER. 


Mr. FERRIS, Mr. Speaker, Hon. Claude Weaver, the present 
efficient postmaster of Oklahoma City, recently delivered a 
speech here in Washington before the national convention of 
postmasters. It is so characteristic of his eloquence, his ability 
as an entertaining speaker, that it richly deserves a place in the 
permanent Conoressionan Recorp. For two years in this his- 
toric Hall he served not alone his State but his Nation ably ond 
well. He honored the rôle of a Congressman then as he now 
honors the rôle of a postmaster, 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a speech delivered recently in Washington by ex- 
Congressman Claude Weaver, of my State. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech delivered by an ex-Member of the House from Oklahoma, 
Mr, Claude Weaver. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. About what? 

Mr. FERRIS. For the good of the order, I guess. It was be- 
fore the postmasters’ convention here In the city. 

Mr. MANN. A political speech? 3 

Mr. FERRIS. No; I think it is not a political speech. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what he would deliver u speech 
of any other kind for, because that was purely a political 
gathering. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. Weaver said: 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


When I haye come from the far-away, . 44 . the beau- 
oma— to deliver a 


is the soul 
(Laughter and 
applause. ] 


ow, I have had a lot of ambitions from my boyhood days. I fully 
realize the exalted public place that I now hold. I started toward it 
long ago under the heliotrope skies of Texas, where Albert Burleson and 
I grew up N Among the ambitions that I cherished was to be 
like Sancho Panza, the governor of an island, or like Huck Finn, to be 
shipwrecked on an island, or like Monte Cristo, to have a cave of 
buried treasure. I had dreams of parng President or Senator, but my 
crowning ambition, now realized, was to be a postmaster, We know 
what we are, but we know not what we may be. [Applause.] 

I will tell you a little incident that occurred in the greatest post office 
in the Southwest. Not long ago, on a certain Sunday morning when I 
sat at my desk, as all good postmasters do on Sunday morning, a long- 
distance call came to me from a man in Guthrie, Okla., who was 
making a long automobile trip from Kansas and had got stalled in the 
deep sands in the streets of Guthrie, about 30 miles from Oklahoma 
GiT: My friend, Frank Oldsmith, postmaster at Guthrie, will 
verify my statements, The man said he had important letters in the 

neral delivery of the Oklahoma City post office; that he was coming 
own on the noon train, but would not stop, but would go through to 
Ardmore, having abandoned his automobile; that the letters had money 
geeatty needed, and asked me to send a cial messenger to the depot 

o meet the train and give him his letters. I told him that Oklahoma 
was a Christian land, and Oklahoma City a dry town, and that the post 
office on Sunday was hermetically sealed; and that his request was out 
of the question; but there was something in the urgent and pathetic 
tone of his voice that softened — 8 heart. So I finally told him that 
there would be some one at the train to meet him with the Jetters. ‘The 
man’s name was Peck. few minutes before train time I took the 
letters and went down to the station. When the train pulled in I saw 
a ph & large man of imposing Bp conan step from the Pullman, He 
had that opulent air of prosperity that all the people of Kansas have 
and on his shirt front a diamond as big as a carbuncle. With the dis- 
crimination of a Sherlock Holmes, I marked my man. I let him sweat 
a little while, and then I walked up to him and asked him if he were 
Mr. Peck, es,“ he said. “Wel,” I said, “ here are the letters for 
you.” Well,“ he said, “young man, you must have the most accom- 
modating postmaster in the world down here.” [Applause. He said, 
Son, here's a quarter for you.” [Laughter and * And the 
boys say that the only e part of my story is that I gave him 
back the quarter. [Laughter. 

Now, let me tell you another little story, and this also, like all of my 
stories, is a true story, You know that I grew up at the knees of a 
Christian mother, and moreover, at the University of Texas, in cightcen 
hundred and ever so long ago, I sat like another Paul at the feet of 
Gamaliel to listen to words of wisdom from the lips of old Oran M. 
Roberts, the old alcalde of Texas. So, you see that I could not be ola 
thing but a bubbling fountain of truth. Gen. Burleson has just told 
you that he is proud of his ancestry ; that he is Scotch. I tell you that 
Albert Burleson has a nobler ancestry than the proudest Scotch lineage, 
and so have I, We are descended from the loins of the men who were 
pioneer founders of Texas, with its glorious memories of the Alamo 


and San Jacinto. 

But to my story: Four years ago I was seized with a renewed attack 
of intermittent but insatiable ambition cherished from my boyhood 
days to be a Representative of the people out yonder in the Nation's 
great Capitol. So I made a pious pilgrimage to the shrines of the 
mighty, and, believe me, I had an inspiring message for them. I 
would to God, my fellow Democrats, that I could deliver that message 
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to the American people to-day. I was out in the little town of Erick, in 
western Oklahoma, where they have the finest people in the world, 
and I had occasion to quote a little poetry and a great deal of Scrip- 
ture, I had a catalogue of all the omissions and commissions, mis- 
demcanors and crimes, of a certain political party that I will not name. 
Of course, I did not forget the crime of 1876, when they stole the 
Presidency of these United States from the American people—a bolder 
theft than that of the Promethean robber who stole the fire from 
heaven and hid it in a hollow reed. [Applause.] I had a lot of in- 
spiring quotations from the Scriptures, and among those that ap- 
pealed most was when I spoke of the fleshpots of Egypt and the savory 
smell of Esau's mess of pottage. You know we had been wandering in 
the wilderness for 16 long years, and you know how savory was the 
smell of pottage in Esau's nostrils. [Laughter and applause.] An- 
other text that was of special interest was one that I took from the 
arable of the 1 son, He was an hungered and would fain 
ave filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat.” And 
then I told them about the swine that were possessed of devils and all 
plunged headlong into the sea. [Laughter and applause.) Then I 
told them the story of the good Samaritan. The American people 
represent the traveler that fell among thieves, who stripped bim of his 
raiment and left him for dead. I pictured them waylaid by the rob- 
ber, described the passin: by of the priest and the Levite, and then 
came the great Democratic Party of this Nation, the true type of the 
good aie t pour oil into the wounds of the stricken and 
pplause, È 
1, I had another Scripture. You know about four years ago, in 
the glorious revolution of 1912, they bad an ancient Hebrew text, 
recently discovered—I don't mention names, but by the discoverer of 
the River of Doubt—*“ Thou shalt not steal.” 


00r, mocrat, Republican, Bull Moose, Progressive, 

, negro or white man—when you cross the threshold, 

never let politics enter. [Applause.] I had not been in the office 

long—we had not had a Democratic tmaster there for 16 years, and 

I had just got promoted from a tion as a member of the king 

and Currency Committee to nap write that Glass-Owen currency bill, 
e 


and m reward was the 3 rship at Oklahoma City. A lot of the 
boys thought there should be a lot of radica] changes instanter. They 
came to me and said. There are a couple of men holding important 


positions here, supervisory tions, who actually are Republicans.” 
“ Well, is that so?” I said. * Now,” I said “let's see about that. 
Whenever you bring a serlous charge against anybody, one that re- 
flects on his standing in the community, and one that might injure his 
good name, you should bave evidence to support it. You know the 
grand jury will not indict a man unless the truth is evident or the 
presumption great, so unless you have some good reason why they 
should be remov: why, just let them stay.” I would not let them 
talk politics in the office, but I watched them very closely and kept a 
close check on them and especially on these two men. My example 
bore fruit, and I have succeeded in stamping out politics in my office. 
I will not make proselytes in politics in the Oklahoma City post office, 
nor allow anjona else to do it, but I believe in setting a good ex- 
ample to the boys, so in due time I went to the polls and registered as 
a good, orthodox ocrat, and I have heard that one of those “ sus- 

2 stered himself as a Democrat, and the other one—why 

e will hold his job just as long as he is efficient while I am post- 
master. He can stay there because he is under civil service and he 
can stay there because, under the Democratic administration, merit and 
not political service is the true test. The sole motto of the Postal 
Department of the United States as now administered is “ efficiency.” 
{Great applause. ] 

Now, here is something worth going into the record. Nothing I have 
said up to date is worth it. It is a line or two regarding the tal 
system, and I wrote it down. I will just read it to you. Now listen, 

“The Post Office System is essentially a business institution. It 
touches every home, comes in contact with every commercial institu- 
tion and with those engaged in every line of industrial enterprise 
throughout the country, and in the nature of things it is highly im- 
poran that only the most efficient employees should be in its service. 
For this reason the merit system should be adhered to in the Post Office 
Department above all others, in order to secure the very highest stand- 
ard of efficiency in the conduct of its affairs. The service has been 
administered for the convenience of the public, not for profit; to pro- 
mote efficiency by standardizing and simplifying procedure; to recog- 
nize merit and eliminate partisanship; to extend service wherever 
present or prospective returns justify; reduce rates in so far as proves 
consistent with fiscal necessity and to pronos all communities and 
sections of the country as far as practicable with uniform service.” 

Now, that is worth all the s es that have been delivered to this 
gathering, and I quote from Albert Sidney Burleson, the Postmaster 
General of the United States. 8 

Now, I must conclude; I am going to close, but I just want you to 
know my position. I am afraid you might not know just what my 
polities are. I[Laughter.] You know I claim I have Improved the 
definition of a Democrat. One of the greatest statesman, one of the 
greatest Democrats in all this country, in an article in a metropolitan 
journal of New York City, defined the word “democrat” to be a man 
who believed in the rule of the people. But I can give you a better 
definition: A Democrat is a man who believes in the rule of the people 
and votes the Democratic ticket. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, do not think for a moment that when I tock the 
oath of office as postmaster of Oklahoma City before M. O. Chance, 
that I surrendered either my citizenship or m 8 Applause. ] 
Whenever I have to lose my SA ees A the 3 t of a Texan 
and an American for the paltry bribe of any office, why, then, I have 
sunk so low that I want my own brown-eyed boy, the ima of his 
mother, beautiful as the dream of morning, to disown his father, 


LITI——796 


[Loud cheering and applansė.] Tam going to conclude now by teling 
you of a speech that I heard in my brief and ephemeral career as a 
Representative in the United States Congress that has now gone down 
to the utter oblivion that hastens to engulf us all. I was up here at 
the White House as an mos ae on the 3d day of October, 1913. 
to see the President of the United States sign the tariff bill. He signed it 
with two pens, giving one to Oscar UNDERWOOD and one to Senator 
Stumons. He then got up just as I am standing up here now, just 
to talk without any memorandum in his hand. He just said what was 
in his heart, and here is what he said. Now, I thought I knew what 
he would re first Democratic President since the immortal 
Grover, Cleveland—the first piece of great constructive legislation 
with the income tax as the backbone of the Underwood tariff law 
written and signed; and I thought he would say what you would say, 
Brother Singleton. or what you would we Colin Selph, what any 
ordinary man would say, 1 thought he wou d just say what the party 
had done in thus redeeming its pledges to the American people, but 
here is what he said. He said, “I feel like a man that has reached. 
just reached the halfway house. We have signed the tariff bill, but 
what about the currency bill? I feel like a man that goes down to 
sleep in a Morvay house to rest, but to continue his journey in the 
morning.” And then I thought myself away out in the mountains of 
Colorado—you know that little stream that runs down Pikes Peak, 
clear as Cig tree with its fountain head in the melting snows that rise 
above the halfway house, with the incense of the d roses and the 
violets, where the t white columbine blooms on the snow-clad cliff— 
just a little pine house—the halfway house, and above it the eternal 
snows and the glaciers. That was the vision of the President of the 
United States. 

In conclusion, I will stand here to-day and challenge all this world 
when they go to take the work—the Underwood tariff law, the Clayton 
antitrust law, the Trades Commission law, the Smith-Lever agricultural 
bill, the aye bill, the settling of the Colorado coal strike, the 
settling of the Minnesota copper strike, the Glass-Owen Federal Reserve 
Act (ROBERT L. Owen, the great Indian Senator; Carter Glass, the 
great Virginia statesman, and God in His omnipotence might have made 
a finer man, but in His omnipotence He never did make a finer man than 
Carter Glass) —to put their finger on a flaw. pono) 

Now, in conclusion, just one little story. I was in a theater in Kansas 
City years ago and there was a little country girl that came out on the 


stage— 
“She had a rustic woodland air, 
And she was wiidly clad. 
Her eyes were fair and very fair; 
Her beauty made me giad.’ 

She had been sent by her father, a farmer, to go to one of the fine 
finishing schools that Bob Ingersoll said was a place where bbles 
are polished and diamonds are dimmed. There was a villain in the play 
who wanted to lead the little country girl away from the path of her 
duty, and she looked up to him with her wise, solemn country way and 
said. There ain't no use and their ain't no sense in doing nothin' for 
nobody what never don nothin’ for you.” [Applause.] o home, m. 
countrymen, my fellow citizens, my fellow workers, my fellow re . 
masters, and remember that the greatest good to all the people of the 
nations of this earth is the reelection, thank God, of Woodrow Wilson. 
[Loud cheers and applause. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


By unanimous consent, the following Members were given 
leave to extend remarks in the RECORD : 

Mr. Rocers, on the export trade of the United States. 

Mr. TreEApwAy, on certain features of the Mexican situation. 

Mr. Farr, on the Mexican question and a resolution introduced 
by him. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, a speech by former Secretary Shaw 
on business conditions. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, on the trade, commerce, and transportation 
in Alaska. 

Mr. LANGLEY, on agriculture. 

Mr. Sacra of Michigan, on child labor. 

Mr. KEATING, on child labor. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, on the Mexican situation. 

Mr. Stoan, on the tariff and the farmer. 

Mr. Coon of Ohio, on child labor. 

Mr. MeDrnuorr, on child labor. 

Mr. Key of Ohio, on pensions. 


FLOODS IN WEST VIRGINIA, 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the desk. A 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks for 
the present consideration of the resolution, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) providing for the relief of flood 

sufferers in the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, ete., That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may 
be ne , is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherw 1 for the relief of persons suffering by reason 
of the recent floods on the waters of Cabin and Paint Creeks, the 
Kanawha, Mud, and Coal Rivers, in West Virginia. The Secretary of 
War, under such regulations as he may prescribe from time to time, is 
authorized to expend such sum, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, in relieving destitution and caring for the Injured and homeless 
who are suffering from the result of said flood and N sanitary 
conditions; and he shall keep account of his expenditures hereunder 
and shall 3 1 the same to Congress, and shall, as far as possible. 
cooperate with local and State authorities. relief associations, and 
organizations, and he may use any Army tents, Saal pares or supplies 
which he may deem proper in affording adequate and immediate relief. 
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Mr. LITTLEPAGE. I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be immediately considered. 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know the reason why. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, first I want the Clerk to 
read a telegram from the governor of the State. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 13, 1916. 


Hon. Apam B. LITTLEPAGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Have just returned from visit through Cabin Creek and Coal River 
districts. 8 rts of the situation are not exaggerated, 
Sant possibly in loss life, which is approximately 75. ore than 
5, ople are homeless and without food and clothing. Thi to 
fifty thousand dollars is needed for immediate relief work. I ve 
issued an appeal to le of the State for funds. Provisions are being 
distributed effectively through heroic efforts of 500 men of West Vir- 

ia Nationa) Guard. West Virginia will be glad to receive any aid 
rom the Federal Government in this disaster, the most destructive in 
the history of the State. 

H. D. HATFIELD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
from West Virginia that the purpose he desires to accomplish 
can better be accomplished by simply enlarging the scope of 
the resolution that was recently passed in regard to the flood 
situation in other States, so as to include West Virginia. I 
understand that a movement to that effect will take place in 
the Senate to-day. In all these cases the experience of the 
Committee on Appropriations has been that there is appropri- 
ated a very much greater sum than is necessary. There was 
something over $500,000 that was appropriated for the relief 
of the flood sufferers of the South, and an enlargement of that 
law so as to include the State of West Virginia, I am sure, 
would take care of the situation. I make that suggestion to 
the gentleman in the hope of aiding him, because I shall feel 
compelled, in the absence of the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, to prevent the present consideration of the 
resolution in the form in which it has been presented. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. I want to say in reply to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that my information is that the Senate 
committee recommended $100,000 in a resolution worded ex- 
actly as this one is, and that there is a great necessity existing 
in that district in the entire community where this cloud-burst 
occurred. A great many people lost their lives and all the 
property they had, and there is necessity for immediate action 
on the part of Congress if it is inclined to do anything. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, he gets 
just as quick action, he gets the funds made available for 
other purposes, including West Virginia. That is practically 
the quicker way to do it. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. But the House does not meet until 
Friday. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will let the matter pass 
over and subsequently offer a resolution enlarging the scope 
of the former resolution which we have passed, making it 
include West Virginia, there will be no trouble. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE. I am sure that if we do that we will 
not get action in the House to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), and I ask 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee calls up 
the conference report on the naval appropriation bill and asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1099). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 7, 
8, 9, 21, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 44, 48, 63, 93, 94, 95. 
96, 97, 98, 99, 134, 173, 176, 177, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 194, 195, 196, 197, 204, 206, 245, and 250. 


That the House recede from its 


3, 4, 6, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 

25, 26, 32, 33, 36, 42, 43, 45, 46, 50, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
„ 64, 67, 70, 74, 78, 79, 81, 86, 87, 88, 91, 92, 101, 103, 104, 106, 
7, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 


107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 11 » ’ 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 138, 


154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 167, 169, 170, 
171, 172, 175, 178, 179, 180, 181, 192, 198, 199, 207, 208, 209, 228, 
236, 239, 242, 243, 244, 246, 247, 248, and 249, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 10 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out 
the first word of said amendment and in lieu thereof insert 
“ Hereafter an,” and at the end of said amendment change the 
period to a semicolon and add the following: “and hereafter 
an officer of the line of the Navy or Marine Corps may be de- 
tailed as assistant to the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
who shall, under similar conditions, perform the duties of the 
Judge Advocate General”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of said amendment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 
“ Hereafter such amount may be expended annually for pay of 
drafting, technical, and inspection force from the several lump- 
sum appropriations in which specific authority for such ex- 
penditure is given, as the Secretary of the Navy may deem 
necessary within the limitation of appropriation provided for 
such service in said lump-sum appropriations at such rates of 
compensation as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe; and 
the Secretary of the Navy shall each year, in the annual esti- 
mates, report to Congress the number of persons so employed, 
their duties, and the amount paid to each”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 8 of 
said amendment, after the word “the” and before the word 
“employment,” insert “temporary”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 3 of 
said amendment strike out the words “a period” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ periods,” and at the end of said amendment change 
the period to a colon and add the following: “ Provided further, 
That all moneys received from such leases shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts ”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 22; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the begin- 
ning of said amendment, after the words “And provided further,” 
insert That, at the time, he is not under charges, or under- 
going punishment, or in debt to the Government: Provided fur- 
ther”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out and the matter inserted by the Senate, 
insert the following: 

“Gunnery and engineering exercises: Prizes, trophies, and 
badges for excellence in gunnery, target practice, engineering 
exercises and for economy in coal consumption to be awarded 
under such rules as the Secretary of the Navy may formulate; 
for the purposes of printing, recording, classifying, compiling, 
and publishing the rules and results; for the establishment and 
maintenance of shooting galleries, target houses, targets and 
ranges; for hiring established ranges, and for transporting the 
civilian assistants and equipment to and from ranges, $135,000,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of Senate amendment, insert $625,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Page 14 
of the engrossed amendments of the Senate, line 19, after the 
word “connection,” insert “east of the west building line of 
Second Street east”; page 14 of the engrossed amendments of 
the Senate, line 23, after the word “act,” insert double quota- 
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tion marks; at the end of said amendment insert the following: 
“Provided further, That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized to lease, for periods not exceeding 10 
years, such portions of Potomac Avenue and P Street between 
One-half Street and First Street, SE., together with public 
reservation No. 247, and such portion of First Street, SE., as 
may in their judgment be not needed for public use, together 
with a water frontage of Potomac Avenue and said portion of 
First Street, east, as abuts the Anacostia River and all the land 
of the United States in the area lying between said streets and 
avenue and the Anacostia River, to Lewis E. Smoot, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., at à rental to be fixed by said commissioners: Pro- 
vided further, That the said Lewis E. Smoot shall surrender to 
the Government of the United States his present leasehold 
on wharf property now held by him which is included in the 
land proposed to be added to the navy yard under the provisions 
of this act“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end 
of said amendment change the period to a comma and add the 
following: “to be paid out of the appropriation Pay, miscel- 
laneous’”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: At the begin- 
ning of said amendment strike out the words “purchase of” 
and in lieu thereof insert “for 88 acres of“; in said amendment 
strike out $90,000 ” and in lieu thereof insert $60,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Change total 
to “ $78,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lines 10 and 11 
of engrossed amendment strike out the words “ to be located in the 
city of Washington on land owned by the Government ” ; in line 14 
of said amendment strike out “ $2,000,000” and in lieu thereof 
insert “ $1,500,000,” and strike out “$1,500,000” in said amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof insert “ $1,000,000,” with the following 
proviso: “ Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed as 
preventing or interfering with the continuation or undertaking 
of necessary experimental work during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, as heretofore conducted under other appropria- 
tions“; in line 15 of said amendment, after the word“ Prorided,” 
insert further“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Page 24 
of the engrossed Senate amendments, strike out all of lines 6 
to 15, inclusive, and in lieu thereof insert the following: “All 
officers now in the Dental Corps (including the officers appointed 
for temporary service) appointed under the provisions of the 
act of August 22, 1912, entitled ‘An act making appropriations 
for the Naval Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes,’ and all officers now in active service 
appointed under the provisions of the act of March 4, 1913, who 
were eligible for appointment to the Dental Corps under the 
provisions of said act, shall be appointed dental surgeons in 
the Dental Corps without further examination and without 
regard to the age qualifications herein prescribed ”; page 25 of 
the engrossed Senate amendments, lines 15 and 16, strike out the 
words “(except as may be necessary to adapt the said provi- 
sions to the Navy)“; page 26 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, line 3, strike out the words “Navy Medical Reserve 
Corps and the,” and in lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, strike out the words 
“respectively in the Navy Medical Reserve Corps as established 
under the provisions of the act of August 22, 1912, and”; 
page 26 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 10, strike out 
the word “ they ” and in lieu thereof insert the following: “ offi- 
cers of the Medical Reserve Corps and officers of the Dental 
Reserve Corps“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
everything after the caption and in lieu thereof insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Hereafter the total number of commissioned officers of the 
active list of the line of the Navy, exclusive of commissioned 
warrant officers, shall be 4 per cent of the total authorized 
enlisted strength of the active list, exclusive of the Hospital 
Corps, prisoners undergoing sentence of discharge, enlisted men 


detailed for duty with the Naval Militia, and the Flying Corps: 
Provided, That the total number of commissioned line officers 
on the active list at any one time, exclusive of commissioned 
warrant officers, shall be distributed.in the proportion of 1 of 
the grade of rear admiral to 4 in the grade of captain, to 7 in 
the grade of commander to 14 in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander, to 323 in the grade of lieutenant, to 41} in the grades 
of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign, inclusive: Provided 
further, That lieutenants (junior grade) shall have had not 
less than three years’ service in that grade before being eligible 
for promotion to the grade of lieutenant. 

“The total authorized number of commissioned officers of the 
active list of the following staff corps, exclusive of commis- 
sioned warrant officers, shall be based on percentages of the 
total number of commissioned officers of the active list of the 
line of the Navy as follows: 

“Pay Corps, 12 per cent; Construction Corps, 5 per cent; 
Corps of Civil Engineers, 2 per cent; and that the total author- 
ized number of commissioned officers of the Medical Corps shall 
be sixty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total author- 
ized number of the officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, including midshipmen, Hospital Corps, prisoners 
undergoing sentence of discharge, enlisted men detailed for 
duty with the Naval Militia, and the Flying Corps. Officers of 
the lower grades of the Medical Corps, Pay Corps, Construction 
Corps, and Corps of Civil Engineers shall be advanced in rank 
up to and including the rank of lieutenant commander with the 
officers of the line with whom or next after whom they take 
precedence under existing law: Provided, That all assistant 
surgeons shall from date of their original appointment take 
rank and precedence with lieutenants (junior grade): Provided 
further, That to determine the authorized number of officers 
in the various grades and ranks of the line and of the staff 
corps as herein provided, computations shall be made by the 
Secretary of the Navy semiannually, as of July 1 and January 
1 of each year, and the resulting numbers in the various grades 
and ranks, as so computed, shall be held and considered for all 
purposes as the authorized number of officers in such various 
grades and ranks and shall not be varied between such dates. 

“The total number of commissioned officers of the active list 
of the following-mentioned staff corps at any one time, exclu- 
sive of commissioned warrant officers, shall be distributed in 
the various grades of the respective corps as follows: 

“ Medical Corps: One half medical directors with the rank of 
rear admiral to 4 medical directors with the rank of captain, 
to 8 medical inspectors with rank of commander, to 874 in the 
grades below medical inspector: Provided, That hereafter ap- 
pointees to the grade of assistant surgeon shall be between the 
ages of 21 and 82 at the time of appointment. 

“Pay Corps: One half pay directors with the rank of rear 
admiral to 4 pay directors with the rank of captain, to 8 pay 
inspectors with the rank of commander, to 873 in the grades 
below pay inspector. 

“Construction Corps: One half naval constructors with the 
rank of rear admiral to 8} naval constructors with the rank 
of captain, to 14 naval constructors with the rank of com- 
mander, to 77 naval constructors and assistant naval construc- 
tors with rank below commander: Provided, That vacancies in 
the Construction Corps shall be filled in the manner now pre- 
scribed by law, at such annual rate as the Secretary of the 
Navy may prescribe: Provided further, That hereafter ensigns 
of not less than one year's service as such shall be eligible for 
transfer to the Construction Corps. 

“Corps of Civil Engineers: One-half civil engineers with the 
rank of rear admiral to 5} civil engineers with the rank of 
captain, to 14 civil engineers with the rank of commander, to 
80 civil engineers and the assistant civil engineers with the rank 
below commander, 

“Hereafter no further appointments shall be made to the 
Corps of Frofessors of Mathematics, and that corps shall cease 
to exist upon the death, resignation, or dismissal of the officers 
now carried in that corps on the active and retired lists of the 
Navy. 

“When there is an odd number of officers in the grade or 
rank of rear admiral in the line or in each corps, the lower 
division thereof shall include the excess in number, except 
where there is but one. 

“Whenever a final fraction occurs in computing the au- 
thorized number of any corps, grade or rank in the naval serv- 
ice, the nearest whole number shall be regarded as the au- 
thorized number: Provided, That at least one officer shall be 
allowed in each grade or rank. 

“For the purpose of determining the authorized number of 
officers in any grade or rank of the line or of the Staff Corps, 
there shall be excluded from consideration those officers car- 
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ried by law as additional numbers, including staff officers here- 
tofore permanently commissioned with the rank of rear admiral, 
and nothing contained herein shall be held to reduce below 
that herotofore authorized, by law the number of officers in any 
grade or rank in the Staff Corps. 

“Hereafter pay and allowances of officers in the upper half 
of the grade or rank of rear admiral, including the Staff Corps 
and including staff officers heretofore permanently commis- 
sioned with the rank of rear admiral, shall be that now allowed 
by law for the first nine rear admirals, and the pay and allow- 
ances of officers in the lower half of the grade or rank of rear 
admiral, including the Staff Corps, shall be that now allowed 
by law for the second nine rear admirals: Provided, That offi- 
cers shall take rank in each Staff Corps according to the dates 
of commission in the several grades, excepting in cases where 
they have gained or lost numbers. 

“Hereafter chief boatswains, chief gunners, chief machinists, 
chief carpenters, chief sailmakers, chief pharmacists, and chief 
pay clerks, on the active list with creditable records, shall, after 
six years from date of commission, receive the pay and allow- 
ances that are now or may hereafter be allowed a lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Navy: Provided, That chief boat- 
swains, chief gunners, chief machinists, chief carpenters, chief 
sailmakers, chief pharmacists, and chief pay clerks, on the 
active list with creditable records, shall, after 12 years from 
date of commission, receive the pay and allowances that are 
now or may hereafter be allowed a lieutenant, United States 
Navy. 

“Warrant officers shall receive the same allowances of heat 
and light as are now or may hereafter be allowed an ensign, 
United States Navy. 

“Warrant officers shall be allowed such leave of absence, with 
full pay, as is now or may hereafter be allowed other officers of 
the United States Navy. J 

“ Hereafter all promotions to the grades of commander, cap- 
tain, and rear admiral of the line of the Navy, including the 
promotion of those captains, commanders, and lieutenant com- 
manders who are, or may be, carried on the Navy list as addi- 
tional to the numbers of such grades, shall be by selection only 
from the next lower respective grade upon the recommendation 
of a board of naval officers as herein provided. 

“The board shall consist of nine rear admirals on the active 
list of the line of the Navy not restricted by law to the per- 
formance of shore duty only and shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and convened during the month of December 
of each year and as soon after the first day of the month as 
practicable. 

“Each member of said board shall swear, or affirm, that he 
will, without prejudice or partiality, and having in view solely 
the special fitness of officers and the efficiency of the naval serv- 
ice, perform the duties imposed upon him as herein provided. 

“The board shall be furnished by the Secretary of the Navy 
with the number of vacancies in the grades of rear admiral, cap- 
tain, and commander, to be filled during the following calendar 
year, including the vacancies existing at the time of the con- 
vening of the beard and those that will occur by operation of 
law from the date of convening until the end of the next cal- 
endar year, and with the names of all officers who are eligible 
for consideration for selection as herein authorized together with 
the record of each officer: Provided, That any officer eligible for 
consideration for selection shall have the right to forward 
through official channels at any time not later than 10 days after 
the convening of said board, a written communication inviting 
attention to any matter of record in the Navy Department con- 
cerning himself which he deems important in the consideration 
of his case: Provided, That such communication shall not con- 
tain any reflection upon the character, conduct, or motives of or 
criticism of any officer: Provided further, That no captains, 
commanders or lieutenant commanders, who shall have had not 
less than four years’ service in the grade in which he is serving 
on November the 30th of the year of the convening of the board, 
shall be eligible for consideration by the board: Provided further, 
That the recommendation of the board in the case of officers of 
the former Engineer Corps who are restricted by law to the per- 
formance of shore duty only and in that of officers who may 
hereafter be assigned to engineering duty only, shall be based 
upon their comparative fitness for the duties prescribed for them 
by law. Upon promotion they shall be carried as additional num- 
bers in grade. 

“The board shall recommend for promotion a number of offi- 
cers in each grade equal to the number of vacancies to be filled 
in the next higher grade during the following calendar year: 
Provided, That no officer shall be recommended for promotion 
unless he shall have received the recommendation of not less 
than six members of said board: Provided further, That the in- 


crease in the number of captains herein authorized shall be 
made at the rate of not more than 10 captains in any one year. 

The report of the board shall be in writing signed by all of 
the members and shall certify that the board has carefully con- 
sidered the case of every officer eligible for consideration under 
the provisions of this law, and that in the opinion of at least 
six of the members, the officers therein recommended are the 
best fitted of all those under consideration to assume the duties 
of the next higher grade, except that the recommendation of the 
board in the case of officers of the former Engineer Corps who 
are restricted by law to the performance of shore duty only, 
and in that of officers who may hereafter be assigned to engi- 
neering duty only, shall be based upon their comparative fitness 
for the duties prescribed for them by law. 

“The report of the board shall be submitted to the President 
for approval or disapproval. In ease any officer or officers 
recommended by the board are not acceptable to the President, 
the board shall be informed of the name of such officer or offi- 
cers, and shall recommend a number of officers equal to the 
number of those found not acceptable to the President and if 
necessary shall be reconvened for this purpose. When the re- 
port of the board shall have been approved by the President, the 
officers recommended therein shall be deemed eligible for selec- 
tion and if promoted, shall take rank with one another in ac- 
cordance with their seniority in the grade from which promoted: 
Provided, That any officers so selected shall prior to promotion 
be subject in all respects to the examinations prescribed by law 
for officers promoted by seniority, and in case of failure to pass 
the required professional examination such officer shall there- 
after be ineligible for selection and promotion. And should 
any such officer fail to pass the required physical examination 
he shall not be considered, in the event of retirement, entitled 
to the rank of the next higher grade. 

“On and after June 30, 1920, no captain, commander, or. lieu- 
tenant commander shall be promoted, unless he has had not less 
than two years’ actual sea service on seagoing ships in the grade 
in which serving or who is more than 56, 50, or 45 years of age, 
respectively: Provided, That the qualification of sea service 
shall not apply to officers restricted to the performance of en- 
gineering duty only: Provided further, That captains, command- 
ers, and lieutenant commanders who become ineligible for pro- 
motion on account of age shall be retired on a percentage of pay 
equal to 21 per cent of their shore duty pay for each year of 
service: Provided further, That the total retired pay shall not 
exceed 75 per cent of the shore duty pay they were entitled to 
receive while on the active list. 

“Except as herein otherwise provided, hereafter the age for 
retirement of all officers of the Navy shall be 64 years instead 
of years as now prescribed by law. 

“Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to reduce 
the rank, pay, or allowances of any officer of the Navy or Marine 
Corps as now provided by law.” 2 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In said 
amendment, strike out the word“ commander“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House rceede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
and agree to the same with an amendment us follows: At the 
end of said amendment, change the period to a comma and add 
the following: “less expenses of interment”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of said amendment, change the period to a colon and add 
the following: “Provided, That this provision shall not be con- 
strued to reduce the pay and allowances of commissioned warrant 
officers as herein authorized; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of said amendment, strike out the word “Harrold” and 
in lieu thereof insert Harold“; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Page 43 
of the engrossed amendments. of the Senate, lines 16 and 17, 
strike out the words “lieutenant of the line of the Navy and 
eaptain of the Marine Corps” and in lieu thereof insert the 
following: “the line of the Navy or Marine Corps according 
to his length of service;” same page, line 22, strike out the 
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word “lieutenants” and in lieu thereof insert “ officers,” and, 
in line 23, strike out the words “captains of the”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Page 
50 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 19, strike out the 
words “of a fleet” and in lieu thereof insert “or of a larger 
naval force afloat”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 125: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 125, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In said 
amendment strike out the word “ otherwise” and in lieu thereof 
insert “at shorter intervals”; on page 61 of the engrossed bill, 
line 6, strike out the word “is” and in lieu thereof insert shall 
be”; ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
next to the last line of said amendment, after the word “ for,” 
insert temporary; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 165: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 165, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the new matter inserted by the Senate insert the following: 
“Naval reserve force in this act: Provided, That the Marine 
Corps Reserve may consist of not more than five classes, cor- 
responding, as near as may be, to the Fleet Naval Reserve, the 
Naval Reserve, the Naval Coast Defense Reserve, the Volun- 
teer Naval Reserve, and the Naval Reserve Flying Corps, re- 
spectiv ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 166: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 166, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out insert the following: “All acts or 
parts of acts relating to the Naval Reserve which are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act relating to the Naval Re- 
serve Force are hereby repealed”; and the Senate agree to the 
. same, 

Amendment numbered 168: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 168, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Between 
the first and second paragraphs of said amendment insert the 
caption “Naval Militia and National Naval Volunteers”; on 
page 60 of the Senate engrossed amendments, lines 4 and 5, 
strike out the words “or duly authorized equivalent official 
duty and in lieu thereof insert the following: “or equivalent 
official duty duly authorized in lieu thereof in accordance with 
such regulations as may be issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy“; on page 70 of the Senate > engrossed amendments, line 5, 
after the word “ officers,” insert “ or enlisted men.” 

On page 67 of the engrossed bill, lines 19, 20 and 21, strike out 
the words “ Capt. John Gardner Quimby, retired, to be a captain 
on the active list, to take rank next after Capt. Thomas 8. 

” and in lieu thereof insert: 
“Capt. John Gardner Quinby, retired, to be a rear admiral 
on the retired list, to take rank next after Rear Admiral Thomas 


8. % 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 198: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 198, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: 

In lines 9 and 10 of said amendment, strike out the words 
“at the session of Congress next preceding such examination” 
and in lieu thereof insert “in the month of January of each 
year.” 

Strike out the second paragraph of said amendment and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 

„Each member of said Board shall receive while engaged upon 
duties as a member of the Board not to exceed $5 a day and 
actual expenses of travel by the shortest mail routes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 200: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 200, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Change total 
to “ $708,946.92”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 203: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 203, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment, strike out the word “grades” and in lieu 
thereof insert the word grade“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 205: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 205, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out said 
amendment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 


“The President of the United States be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint as second lieutenants on the active list in the United 
States Marine Corps, to take rank at the foot of the list of sec- 
ond lieutenants as it stands at the date of reinstatement, former 
officers of the Marine Corps who resigned from the Naval Service 
in good standing: Provided, That they shall establish their moral, 
physical, mental, and professional qualifications to perform the 
duties of that grade to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Navy: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, may waive the age limit in favor of the aforesaid 
former officers of the Marine Corps: Provided further, That the 
prior service of such officers and the service after reinstatement 


shall be not less than 80 years before the age of retirement.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 240: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 240, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end of 
said amendment change the period to a colon and add the follow- 
ing: Provided further, That this provision shall not be construed 
to deprive employees of any sick leave or legal holidays to which 
they may now be entitled under existing law; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 24, 41, 51, 


52, 54, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75, 7 80, 82, 88, 84, 85, 174, 201, 202, 210, 
211, 212, 218, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 222, 5 
225, 226, 227, 229, 230, 231, 282, 233, 234, 


Managers on the part of the House. 


B. R. TELMAN, 
CLAUDE A. Swanson, 
H. ©. LODGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House, at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and submitted by the accompanying report 
on the amendments of the Senate, namely: 

Amendment No. 1: Strikes out the expenses for purchasing 

’ offices, including the clerks, furniture, fuel, station- 
ery, and incidental expenses. The expense for this purpose has 
been reduced by putting many of the purchasing pay offices in 
navy yards, and what remains of this expense has been trans- 
ferred to the appropriation of “ Maintenance, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts.” And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 2: Increases the appropriation from $30,000 
to $50,000 for obtaining information from abroad and at home, 
And the House recedes. 


Amendment No. 3: Reduces the limitation in the appropria- 
tion for clerical inspection and messenger service at navy yards 
and stations under “Pay, miscellaneous,” from $310,000 to 
$190,000. The amendment also provides for the for 
interned persons and prisoners of war under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy Department, including funeral expenses of those who 
may die while under such jurisdiction. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 4: Reduces the total appropriation “ Pay, 
miscellaneous,” from $1,050,000 to $915,000. And the House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 5: Provides for a lump sum of $250,000 for 
such additional employees at the Navy Department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., as may be necessary to carry on the work of the 
Navy Department and its various bureaus and offices for the 
purpose of expediting the transaction of the necessary depart- 
mental business in connection with the construction of new ves- 
sels herein and heretofore authorized and the increase in the 
personnel. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 6: Provides for the admission for treatment 
to the Government Hospital for the Insane for such interned 
persons and prisoners of war under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 7: Strikes out the House provision whereby 
the Chief of Naval Operations in the Navy Department is given 
authority to issue orders in the performance of duties assigned 
to him and providing that his orders shall be considered as 
emanating from the Secretary, and shall have full force and 


effect as such. And the Senate recedes. 
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Amendment No. 8: Provides that the duties prescribed in the 
Naval Regulations for the office of Chief of Naval Operations 
be written into law in detail. And the Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 9: Adds the word “further” to a proviso. 
And the Senate recedes. 

Amendmert No. 10: Provides for assistants to the Chiefs of 
Bureaus of Yards and Docks and Construction and Repair, to 
act during the death, resignation, absence, or sickness of the 
chiefs of bureaus. The House recedes with an amendment 
whereby an assistant is allowed the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy. The assistants in each case are required to be offi- 
cers of the Navy or Marine Corps. 

Amendment No. 11: Provides that the amount to be expended 
annually for pay of drafting, technical, and inspection force at 
the various navy yards and stations from the several lump-sum 
appropriations provided in the bill is to be expended as the 
Secretary of the Navy may deem necessary, without limitation, 
provided that he shall report to Congress in the annual esti- 
mates the number of persons employed, their duties, and 
amounts paid to each, and the House recedes with an amend- 
ment whereby the Secretary of the Navy is permitted to expend 
from the several lump-sum appropriations only such amounts as 
are set forth within the limitations for this purpose in the 
lump-sum appropriations at such rates of compensation as the 
Secretary of the Navy may prescribe. 

Amendment No. 12: Provides for an investigation of fuel 
oil and gasoline adapted to naval requirements, including the 
question of supply and storage and the availability of such 
supply as may be afforded by the reseryes on the public domain 
and for the purchase of necessary instruments and appliances 
and the extension of the naval fuel oil equipment plant at the 
navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa., and for the employment of civilian 
oll experts and assistants with an appropriation for all of 
these purposes of $60,000, and the House recedes with an 
amendment whereby the employment of civilian experts for 
this purpose is made temporary only. 

Amendment No. 13: Provides that rigid dirgibles may be pur- 
chased from the appropriation of $3,500,000 for aviation, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No, 14: Provides for the retainer pay of oflicers 
and enlisted men and traveling and other expenses of the 
Naval Militia and National Naval Volunteers authorized in the 
bill by a Senate amendment. This increases the appropriation 
$883,000, and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 15, 16, and 17: Increase the appropria- 
tions available from $100,000 to $125,000 and $150,000 and 
$165,000 for vessels for the Naval Militia for the States of 
Illinois and Minnesota. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 18: Provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
may, when for the public good, lease for a period of not exceed- 
ing five years such property of the United States under his 
control, which is not oil, mineral, or phosphate land; such 
leases to be reported annually to Congress. And the House 
recedes with amendments whereby the lease is not restricted 
to one period of five years but may be leased for periods not 
exceeding five years, and also a provision is added requiring 
that the proceeds from such leases shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Amendment No. 21: Makes the House provision applicable to 
the Marine Corps whereby any person who enlists for the first 
time in the Navy if he so elects may receive his discharge 
therefrom without cost to himself during the month of June 
or December following the completion of one year’s service at 
sen. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 22: Makes the same provision for the Navy 
and Marine Corps that is allowed for recruiting in the Army, 
whereby the services of postmasters of the second, third, and 
fourth classes are utilized in securing recruits, the postmaster 
procuring the enlistment to receive the sum of $5. The House 
recedes with an amendment providing that no person who en- 
lists in the Navy for the first time can be discharged therefrom 
without cost to himself during the month of June or December 
following the completion of one year's service at sea if at the 
time such person is under charges or undergoing punishment 
or is in debt to the Government. 

Amendment No. 23: Consolidates the two appropriations in 
the House bill providing for prizes in gunnery and steaming 
exercises. And the House recedes with an amendment changing 
the phraseology and broadening the language, without any mate- 
rial effect. 

Amendment No. 25: Raises the appropriation for pay, trans- 
portation, shipping, and subsistence of civilian officers and crews 
of naval auxiliaries and the expenses connected with naval 
nuxilinries employed in emergency from $950,000 to $1,690,460. 
And the House recedes. i 


Amendment No, 26: Increases the appropriation for instru- 
ments and supplies from $270,000 to $350,000 due to the increased 
cost of instruments, particularly optical instruments, owing to 
the war. And the House recedes, 

Amendment No, 27: Restricts the detail of officers for duty in 
the Hydrographic Office to not more than four from the active 
list. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 28: Increases the appropriation for the naval 
training station, Great Lakes, from $80,000 to $140,000. ‘And 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 29, 30, and 31: Relate to the transfer of 
chemists, drafting and inspection force from the limitation in 
the lump sum as provided in Senate amendment No. 11. And 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 32: Provides for a heading to the paragraph 
relating to the armor plant. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 33: Provides for batteries for merchant auxil- 
iaries to cost not exceeding $3,300,000, and an appropriation of 
$1,650,000 is made to be available until expended. And the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 34: Provides that the $13,720,000 appropri- 
ated by the House for ammunition for ships of the Navy shall 
be ayailable for the purchase of necessary tools, cranes, and 
construction of ordnance storehouses. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 35: Inereases the appropriation for new and 
improved machinery for tools for the terpedo factory at New- 
port, R. T., from $100,000 to $189,000. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 36: Provides for a contingent building fund 
of $10,000 for minor extension of public works under the cogni- 
zance of the Bureau of Ordnance. And the House recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 37, 38, and 39: Relate to the exclusion of 
the technical, drafting, and inspection force of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks from the limitation in the lump-sum appropria- 
tion. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 40: Decreases the limitation for technical, 
drafting, and inspection force from $399,000 to $250,000 owing 
to amendments Nos. 37, 38, and 39. Since the Senate recedes 
from amendments 37, 38, and 39 an increase for the technical, 
drafting, and inspection force is necessary beyond the House 
provision, and by resolution of the House the conference com- 
mittee was authorized to change amendment No. 40 so as to 
read “ $625,000.” 

Amendments Nos, 42 and 43: Provide for improvement to 
heating system, $8,000, and improvement to a brass foundry, 
$7,900, at the navy yard, New York, And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 44: Provides for an appropriation of $500,000 
for improvement of East River, N. Y., with a view to provide a 
channel 35 feet deep from Long Island Sound to navy yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 45 and 46: Provide for an additional gun 
shop instead of an addition to the present gun shop, as provided 
in the House bill. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 47: Provides for the acquisition of lands by 
purchase or condemnation in the vicinity of the navy yard, 
Washington, D. C., with an appropriation of $331,000 for that 
purpose, together with the unexpended balances of the appro- 
priations in the act of March 3, 1907, and in the act of June 24, 
1910, which acts authorized the Secretary of the Navy to enter 
into an agreement with the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington Railroad Co. for the construction of a track connection 
to the Washington Navy Yard and the acquisition of land or 
property necessary in connection therewith. The amendment 
amends the act of June 24, 1910. so that the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized to enter into an agreement or agreements 
with the railroad companies for the purpose of establishing, 
maintaining, and operating such track connections with the rail- 
road track system of the Washington Navy Yard, providing for 
a right of way for the construction of such connections, the 
title to which remains in the United States. Authority is also 
granted to the railroad companies to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto for track connections 
across the Anacostia River, at a suitable point to the interests 
of navigation, to an available point within the vicinity of said 
navy yard in accordance with the act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters, approved March 23, 1906. 
The amendment requires that within 30 days after the comple- 
tion of the new track connection with the navy yard, the rail- 
road company shall, at its own expense, remove said existing 
track connection and restore and make the service of the streets 
satisfactory to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and the House recedes with amendments whereby the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co. shall remove at its 
own expense the existing tract connection east of the west 
building line of Second Street east. At the end of the Senate 
amendment a proviso is added whereby the Commissioners of 
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the District of Columbia are authorized to lease for periods not 
exceeding 10 years such portions of the Potomac River and P 
Street between One-half Street and First Street SE., together 
with public reservation No. 247 and such portion of First Street 
SE. as may not be needed for public use, together with a water 
frontage of Potomac Avenue and said portion of First Street 
east as abuts the Anacostia River to one Lewis E. Smoot, of 
Washington, D. C., at a rental to be fixed by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia in consideration that the said 
Lewis E. Smoot will surrender to the Government of the United 
States his present leasehold on wharf property included within 
the land proposed to be added to the navy yard under the pro- 
visions of the amendment. 

Amendment No. 48: Provides for the purchase of 38,884.57 
square feet of land lying within the Naval Observation Circle. 
And the Senate recedes. - 

Amendment No. 49: Gives authority to the Secretary of the 
Navy to lease for a period not exceeding three years storage 
facilities in the vicinity of the navy yard, Norfolk, at an annual 
rental not exceeding $16,000. And the House recedes with an 
amendment providing that such leases are to be paid out of the 
appropriation “ Pay, miscellaneous.” 

Amendment No. 50: Provides for a new building for the naval 
hospital and necessary changes in existing buildings and equip- 
ment at the marine recruiting station, Port Royal, S. C. And 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 58: Provides for an appropriation of $420,000 
to repair and reconstruct the public works damaged by the storm 
at the naval aeronautic station at Pensacola, Fla., last month. 
And the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 55 and 56: Provide for a floating crane of 
the revolving type for use at the navy yard, Mare Island, Cal., 
to cost not exceeding $600,000, with an appropriation of $300,000. 
And the House recedes. < 

Amendments Nos. 57, 58, 59, and 60: Are corrections of typo- 
graphical errors and errors of description relating to exchange of 
lands betwèen the Navy Department and the War Department. 

Amendments Nos. 61 and 62: Provide that the bridge provided 
for the naval proving ground, Indianhead, Md., in the House 
bill shall be so constructed as not to interfere with the naviga- 
tion of Matawoman Creek, ‘and also provides for a fence around 
the powder factory with an appropriation of ‘$28,000. And the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 63: Provides for a fire and boundary wall, to 
cost $5,000, at the naval magazine, Lake Denmark, N. J. And 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 64: Provides for a sea wall and filling, to cost 
$36,000, at the naval torpedo station at Newport, R. I. And the 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 65 and 66: Provide for the purchase of ad- 
ditional land at the naval magazine, St. Juliens Creek, to cost 
$90,000. And the House recedes with an amendment providing 
for the purchase of 88 acres of additional land, to cost $60,000. 

Amendment No. 67: Makes an appropriation of $20,000 avail- 
able for the construction of a building for the storage of tor- 
pedoes at Melville, R. I., which had been appropriated in the act 


of March 8, 1915, for the naval torpedo station at Newport, R. I.. 


And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 68: Provides for an experimental and re- 
search laboratory, with a limit of cost not to exceed $2,000,000 
and an appropriation of 81,500,000. And the House recedes with 
amendments fixing the limit of cost of said laboratory not to 
exceed $1,500,000 and an appropriation of $1,000,000, with the 
further amendment striking out the following words: “to be 
located in the city of Washington on land owned by the Govern- 
ment”; also adding a proviso that nothing contained in the 
Senate amendment shall be construed as preventing or inter- 
fering with the continuation or undertaking of necessary ex- 
perimental work during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, as 
heretofore conducted under other appropriations. 

Amendment No. 70: Strikes from the House provision which 
created a commission to investigate the necessity, desirability, 
and advisability of establishing an additional navy yard or 
naval station on the Pacific coast the restriction that the com- 
mission shall be composed of officers on the active list. And the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 74: Provides for the purchase of land for 
pasturage and the erection of necessary building at the naval 
hospital at Las Animas, Colo. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 77: Provides for the reorganization of the 
Dental Corps and Dental Reserve Corps of the Navy, placing 
them on the same basis as the Dental Corps for the Army. And 
the House recedes with amendments providing that all officers 
now in the Dental Corps heretofore appointed shall be appointed 
dental surgeons in the reorganized Dental Corps without further 


examination and without regard to the changed qualifications 
prescribed in the Senate amendment, and other amendments 
change the language without any change in legal effect. 

Amendments Nos. 78 and 79: Provide for the placing of the 
dental surgeon at the Naval Academy in the lump-sum appro- 
priation for the pay of officers of the Navy instead of appro- 
priating for his salary as a separate item. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 81: Is a subtotal which is stricken out. And 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 86: Provides that the enlisted strength of the 
Navy authorized in the bill shall be deemed to include all en- 
listments heretofore made during this calendar year which may 
have been in excess of the number authorized by law at the time. 
And the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 87: Provides that the number of midshipmen at 
the United States Naval Academy appointed by the President is 
increased from 10 to 15 and an increase from 15 to 25 is allowed 
by the Secretary of the Navy to be appointed from the enlisted 
men of the Navy under the same conditions as under existing 
law. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 88: Permits not exceeding four Filipinos to 
receive instruction at the United States Naval Academy, the 
appointments to be made by the Governor General of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the expense of their instruction to be paid 
from the same appropriation as authorized by law for mid- 
shipmen appointed from the United States, but the Filipino mid- 
shipmen shall not be entitled to appeintment to any commis- 
sioned office in the United States Navy by reason of their gradua- 
tion from the Naval Academy. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 89; Provides for a reorganization of the com- 
missioned personnel of the Navy and provides for promotion of 
officers in the grades of the line by selection of commander to 
captain and from captain to rear admiral. The Senate amend- 
ment provides that the selection for promotion is to be made 
by a board of 9 flag officers of the line of the Navy, to be ap- 
pointed from the first 12 on the list of rear admirals. Officers 
who have had not less than three years’ service in the grade 
are eligible for selection; no officer is to be promoted unless 
he received the recommendation of not less than seven members 
of said board. After selection, the officers recommended for 
promotion are required to pass the required examinations for 
promotion as under existing law. The number of officers in 
the various grades of the line were fixed by the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: Four per cent of the total enlisted strength of 
the active list authorized by law is allowed for line officers, 
to be distributed in the proportion of 14 in the grade of rear 
admiral, to 4 in the grade of captain, to 8 in the grade of com- 
mander, to 14 in the grade of lieutenant commander, to 814 in 
the grade of lieutenant, to 40 in the grades of lieutenant (junior 
grade) and ensign, inclusive. The Senate amendment provides 
that the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps amount to 
sixty-five one-hundredths of the total number of officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, while the Pay 
Corps consists of 12 per cent of the line; the Construction Corps, 
5 per cent of the line; and the Corps of Civil Engineers, 2 per 
cent of the line, distributed in the various grades of the corps 
as follows: In the Medical Corps, 14 deputy surgeon generals 
with the rank of rear admiral to 4 medical directors with the 
rank of captain, to 8 medical inspectors, to 18 surgeons, to 864 
in the grades below surgeon. The Pay Corps was allowed 11 
deputy paymasters general with the rank of rear admiral to 
4 pay directors with the rank of captain, to 8 pay inspectors, 
to 862 in the grades below pay inspector. In the Construction 
Corps, 14 naval constructors with the rank of rear admiral to 
83 naval constructors with the rank of captain, to 14 naval con- 
structors with the rank of commander, to 76 naval constructors 
and assistant naval constructors with the rank below com- 
mander. Corps of Civil Engineers, 14 civil engineers with the 
rank of read admiral to 54 civil engineers with the rank of 
captain, to 14 civil engineers with the rank of commander, to 
79 civil engineers and assistant civil engineers with the rank 
below commander. Chaplains, 14 chaplains with the rank of 
rear admiral to 54 with the rank of captain, to 14 with the rank 
of commander, to 79 chaplains and acting chaplains with the 
rank below commander. 

The Senate amendment, based upon authorized enlisted 
strength of 74,700 enlisted men, would ultimately give to the 
line of the Navy 2,988 officers, which would allow 45 rear ad- 
mirals, 120 captains, and 239 commanders. The Pay Corps 
would ultimately be allowed 359 officers, 6 with the rank of 
rear admiral, 14 with the rank of captain, and 29 with the 
rank of commander. The Construction Corps would be allowed 
149 officers, 3 with the rank of rear admiral, 13 with the rank 
of captain, and 21 with the rank of commander. The Corps of 
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Civil Engineers would be allowed 60 officers, 2 having the rank 
of rear admiral, 3 the rank of captain, and 8 the rank of com- 
mander. Chaplains, 81 officers, 1 with the rank of rear ad- 
miral, 8 with the rank of captain, 16 with the rank of com- 
mander. Medical Corps, 653 officers, 11 with the rank of rear 
admiral, 26 with the rank of captain, and 52 with the rank of 
commander. 

The Senate amendment also provided increased pay for the 
commissioned warrant officers from that of ensign to lieutenant 
(junior grade) after 6 years’ service, to lieutenant after 12 
years’ service without increase of rank. The Senate amend- 
ment also provided an increased rank to the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the grade to which the commissioned chief 
belonged after 6 years’ service as a commissioned warrant offi- 
cer, provided that he pass a satisfactory examination before a 
board composed of 3 line officers not below the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

The House recedes with an amendment striking out all of 
the Senate amendment after the caption, and in lieu thereof 
substituted a provision whereby promotion in the line of the 
Navy is to be made by selection only, the selection to be made 
by a board of nine rear admirals of the line of the Navy ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy to be convened during the 
month of December of each year for the purpose of recom- 
mending officers for promotion. Each member of the board is 
required to take oath that he will, without prejudice or par- 
tiality, and having in view solely the special fitness of officers 
and the efficiency of the naval service, perform the duties im- 
posed upon him. 

The board is to be furnished with the number of vacancies 
in the grades of rear admiral, captain, and commander to be 
filled during the following calendar year and with the names 
of all officers who are eligible for consideration for selection, 
together with the record of each officer on file at the Navy 
Department. Any officer who is eligible for consideration for 
selection has the right to forward through official channels a 
written communication inviting attention to any matter of 
record in the Navy Department concerning himself which he 
deems important in the consideration of his case. No captain, 
commander, or lieutenant commander shall be recommended 
for selection who has had less than four years’ service in his 
grade. The board shall recommend for promotion the exact 
number of officers in each grade equal to the number of 
vacancies to be filled in the next higher grade during the fol- 
lowing calendar year, and no officer shall be recommended for 
promotion unless he shall have received the recommendation 
of not less than six members of said board. 

The report of the board shall be in writing, signed by all the 
members, and shall certify that the board has carefully con- 
sidered the case of every officer eligible for consideration and 
that in the opinion of at least six of the members of said board 
the officers therein recommended are the best fitted of all those 
under consideration to assume the duties of the next higher 
grade. 

The report of the board shall be submitted to the President 
for approval or disapproval. In case any officer or officers 
recommended by the board are not acceptable to the President, 
the board shall be so informed, with the name of such officer 
or officers and the board shall further recommend a number 
of officers equal to the number of those found not acceptable 
to the President. Upon the approval of the recommendations 
of the board by the President, the officers recommended therein 
shall, prior to promotion, be subject in all respects to the ex- 
amination prescribed by law for officers promoted by seniority, 
and in the case of the failure of any officer to pass the required 
professional examination, such officer shall thereafter be in- 
eligible for selection and promotion. 

On and after June 80, 1920, no captain, commander, or lieuten- 
ant commander shall be promoted unless he has had not less 
than two years’ actual sea service on seagoing ships in the grade 
in which serving or who is more than 56, 50, or 45 years of age, 
respectively. Captains, commanders, and lieutenant command- 
ers who become ineligible for promotion on account of age shall 
be retired on a percentage of pay equal to 23 per cent of their 
shore-duty pay for each year of service, provided that the total 
retired pay of any officer shall not exceed 75 per cent of the 
shore-duty pay he would be entitled to receive were he on the 
active list. Except where otherwise provided, the retiring age 
herenfter is set at 64 years instead of 62, as now prescribed by 
Jaw. 

The total number of line officers in the Navy is fixed at 4 per 
cent of the total enlisted strength, which will ultimately authorize 
2,988 officers of the line. These officers are distributed in the 
proportion of 1 of the grade of rear admiral to 4 in the grade of 
captain, to 7 in the grade of commander, to 14 in the grade of 


lieutenant commander, to 324 in the grade of lieutenant, to 414 
in the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign, inclusive, 
and requires that lieutenants (junior grade) shall have not less 
than three years’ service in that grade before being eligible for 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant, and that the increase in 
the number of captains shall be made at a rate of not more than 
10 captains in any one year. 

The officers of the various staff corps are fixed at the follow- 
ing percentages of the total number of commissioned line officers : 
Pay Corps, 12 per cent; Construction Corps, 5 per cent; Corps of 
Civil Engineers, 2 per cent; and of the Medical Corps, sixty-five 
hundredths of 1 per cent of the total authorized number of offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, including 
midshipmen, Hospital Corps, prisoners undergoing sentence of 
discharge, enlisted men detailed for duty with the Naval Militia, 
and the Flying Corps. Officers of the staff corps are advanced 
up to and including the rank of lieutenant commander with the 
officers of the line with whom or next after whom they take 
precedence under existing law. The oflicers in the various staff 
corps are distributed as follows: 

Medical Corps: One-half medical directors with the rank of 
rear admiral to 4 medical directors with the rank of captain, 
to 8 medical inspectors with the rank of commander, to 873 in 
the grades below medical inspector. 

Pay Corps: One-half pay directors with the rank of rear 
admiral to 4 pay directors with the rank of captain, to 8 pay 
inspectors with the rank of commander, to 874 in the grades 
below inspector. 

Construction Corps: One-half naval constructors with the 
rank of rear admiral to 8} naval constructors with the rank 
of captain, to 14 with the rank of commander, to 77 naval con- 
structors and assistant naval constructors with the rank below 
commander. 

Corps of Civil Engineers: One-half civil engineers with the 
rank of rear admiral to 5} civil engineers with the rank of 
captain, to 14 civil engineers with the rank of commander, to 
80 civil engineers and assistant civil engineers with the rank 
below commander. 

The amendment abolishes the corps of professors of mathe- 
matics and retains the provision of the Senate amendment 
whereby when there is an odd number of officers in the grade 
or rank of rear admiral in the line or staff corps the lower 
division thereof shall include the excess in number, except 


where there is but one; also the provision that the pay and; 


allowances of the officers of the upper half of the grade of 
rear admiral shall be that now allowed by law for the first nine 
rear admirals. 

Additional pay and allowances is granted chief warrant offi- 
cers, but no increase in rank. 

The effect of the amendment to the Senate amendment is to 
reduce the number of officers in the highest grades of the Navy, 
both line and staff. The Senate amendment provided for 45 
rear admirals of the line ultimately, and the amendment agreed 
to provides for 30. In the Pay Corps the number of rear ad- 
mirals is reduced from 6 to 2; in the Construction Corps, from 
8 to 1; Civil Engineers, from 2 to 1; chaplains, from 1 to none; 
Medical Corps, from 11 to 3. The Senate amendment provided 
ultimately for 68 rear admirals of the line and staff; the 
amendment agreed to reduces that number to 87, 7 of which are 
in the staff corps. The effect of the amendment agreed to is to 
immediately increase the number of rear admirals in the line 
from 18 to 21, and in about five or six years to ultimately 
reach 30. 

Amendment No. 90: Provides that officers of the line of the 
Navy may specialize for engineering duty only when not below 
the rank of lieutenant commander, and the House recedes with 
an amendment limiting it not below the grade of lieutenant. 

Amendments Nos. 91 and 92: Are changes of phraseology with- 
out any legal effect. 

Amendments Nos, 93 and 94: Strike out the word “ acting” 
as a grade for ensigns performing engineering duty only. And 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 95: Inserts the word “regularly ” relating to 
the commission of lieutenants for engineering duty only. And 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 96: Allows appointees from civil life for 
engineering duty only to qualify for the general duties of the 
line. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 97: Strikes out the House provision that 
officers appointed from civil life for engineering duties only shall 
be eligible for advancement to the higher grades in the same 
manner as provided for line officers assigned to engineering duty 
only. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 98 and 99: Strike out of the House provision 
the clause whereby an officer or enlisted man shall not receive 
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pay for the period of any absence due to his misconduct. And 
the Senate recedes. : 

Amendment No, 100: Provides for the payment of six months 
pay gratuity to the mother of the late William Orr, fireman in 
the United States Navy. And the House recedes with an amend- 
ment providing that the six months’ pay shall be less expenses 
of interment. 

Amendment No. 101: Provides that any officer on the retired 
list who is detailed on active duty shall receive the active duty 
pay and allowances of the grade not above that of lieutenant 
commander that he would have attained in due course of promo- 
tion if he had remained on the active list for a period beyond the 
date of his retirement equal to the total amount of time during 
which he has been detailed on active duty since his retirement. 
This is the same provision as in the Army law, except officers of 
the naval service are not given the increased rank as is provided 
by the Army. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 102: Provides that all commissioned officers 
of the active list of the Navy shall receive the same pay and 
allowances according to rank and length of service. And the 
House recedes with an amendment which provides that this 
shall not be construed to reduce the pay and allowances of com- 
missioned warrant officers as authorized elsewhere in the bill. 

Amendment No. 103: Authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to credit the accounts of Passed Asst. Paymaster James C. Hilton 
the sum of $6,033.61, being the amount stolen from the United 
States funds by a person or persons unknown and charged 
against the accounts of said James C. Hilton. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 104: Authorizes the accounting officer of 
the Treasury to allow in the accounts of Paymaster T. D. Harris, 
United States Navy, credit for the full payment of the contract 
price made by him to contractors pertaining to work done at 
the naval training station, Great Lakes, III. And the House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 105: Provides for the reexamination of En- 
sign Harold Harrison Little, and if he passes the examination 
successfully to take his place on the Navy list without loss of 
numbers. And the House recedes, with an amendment spelling 
the name of Ensign Little properly. 

Amendment No. 106: Fixes by law the date of precedence 
of Assistant Paymaster John D. P. Hodapp, United States 
Navy. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 107: Amends section 6 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial act, approved May 10, 1916, whereby no 
person who receives more than one salary from the United 
States when the combined amount of said salaries exceeds the 
sum of $2,000 per annum shall be paid from any appropriation 
in that act or any other act, and excludes from the operation 
of the act retired officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
who were appointed to public office. The Senate amendment 
excludes retired officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or the officers and enlisted men 
of the Organized Naval Militia in the several States, Terri- 
tories, and District of Columbia, and further provides that 
no such retired officer shall be checked in his pay due to any 
construction of section 6 prior to the passage of this act. And 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 108: Strikes out the House provision for the 
Naval Flying Corps and inserts a provision similar to the House 
provision whereby the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
appoint annually in the line of the Navy and Marine Corps for 
a period of two years following the passage of this act in the 
order of merit as determined by competitive examination 15 
acting ensigns or acting second lieutenants for the performance 
of aeronautical duties only. Persons so appointed must be citi- 
zens of the United States and may be appointed from warrant 
officers or enlisted men of the naval service or from civil life, 
and must at the time of appointment be not less than 18 nor 
more than 24 years of age. The appointment shall be for a 
probationary period of three years and may be revoked at any 
time. The provision further provides for the detail of officers 
from the Regular Navy for duty in aircraft, the total number 
of officers being 150 and enlisted men 350. 

Acting ensigns and acting second lieutenants upon the com- 
pletion of the probationary period of three years may be ap- 
pointed acting lieutenants (junior grade) and acting first lieu- 
tenants, respectively, such appointments to be for a probationary 
period of four years. After the completion of the probationary 
period of four years they may be commissioned in the grade of 
lieutenant of the line of the Navy or captain of the Marine Corps 
for aeronautical duties only, and may qualify for the regular 
duties of the line of the Navy and of the Marine Corps, respec- 
tively.. Upon completion of the probationary period of four 
years, two years of which shall have been on regular duties of 


the line, they may be commissioned in the grade of lieutenant 


of the line of the Navy or captain of the Marine Corps. And 
the House recedes with an amendment providing that they shall 
be commissioned in the line of the Navy or Marine Corps ac- 
cording to their length of service. 

Provision is also made for the detailing of officers and en- 
listed men as student aviators to the extent of not more than 
80 student flyers annually for a period of four years from en- 
listed men of the naval service and from citizens of the United 
States, who shall receive the same pay and allowances as mid- 
shipmen of the United States Naval Academy. Persons so ap- 
pointed must be not less than 17 nor more than 21 years of age. 
The appointment of student flyers shall continue in force for 
two years, unless sooner revoked by the Secretary of the Navy. 
At the end of two years student flyers may be examined for 
qualifications as qualified aviators. After qualifying, student 
flyers receive the pay of midshipmen plus 50 per cent thereof, 
and may be commissioned acting ensigns for aeronautical duties 
only after three years’ service. Provision is also made whereby 
aeronautic schools for instruction and training of student flyers 
is authorized. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 109: Simplifies the procedure of the paper 
work in the squadrons, divisions, and fleets of the Navy, and 
brigades, regiments, or separate detachments of the Marine 
Corps in the administration of justice. And the House recedes 
with an amendment making the provisions apply not only to a 
squadron, division, and flotilla of the fleet, but to any larger 
naval force afloat. 

Amendments 110 to 167, inclusive, with the exception of 
amendments Nos. 125, 134, 151, 165, and 166: Relate to changes 
in the language of the Naval Reserve force without any change 
in effect. 

Amendment No. 125: Provides that the retainer pay of the 
members of the Naval Reserve force shall be paid annually 
or otherwise as the Secretary of the Navy directs. And the 
House recedes with an amendment providing that they shall 
be paid annually or at shorter intervals. 

Amendment No. 134: Makes eligible for enrollment in the 
fleet Naval Reserve persons who have had previous honorable 
service in the Army. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 151: Provides that members of the Naval 
Auxiliary Reserve shall be required to serve only in the vessels 
of the merchant-ship type except in cases of emergency to be 
determined by the senior officer present when the said officer 
may in his discretion detail them for duty elsewhere. And the 
House recedes with an amendment making such detail for 
duty elsewhere temporary only. 

Amendment No. 165: Provides that the Marine Corps Reserve 
shall be composed of five classes similar to the Naval Reserve 
force. And the House recedes with an amendment providing 
that it may consist of not more than five classes. 

Amendment No. 166: Strikes out the repealing clause of the 
House provision. And the House recedes with an amendment 
providing that all acts or parts of acts relating to the Naval 
Reserves, which are inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Naval Reserve force, are repealed. 

Amendment No. 168: Provides for the pay of the Naval 
Militia and the organization of the National Naval Volunteers, 
and places the Naval Militia of the various States in the same 
status as far as is practicable as the bill to reorganize the 
Army, approved June 8, 1916, places the National Guard of the 
various States. The rates of pay proposed are in accordance 
with the rates provided by law for the members of the National 
Guard. In order that any member of the Naval Militia may 
receive the pay prescribed in the amendment, he must be en- 
rolled in the new organization called the National Naval Volun- 
teers. The creation of this organization is to effect the practi- 
cal, Federalization of the Naval Militia so that they may be 
called upon to perform the duties beyond the continental limits 
of the United States in time of war or in an emergency deter- 
mined by the President of the United States. The status of the 
officers and enlisted men remains the same as under the terms 
of the Naval Militia act, approved February 16, 1914, excepting 
that the term for the enlistment is three years with the privilege 
of extending the enlistment for one, two, or three years longer, 
and in order that the officers and the men may draw the pay 
prescribed under the terms of this amendment, the number of 
drills has been materially increased over the act of February 
16, 1914. 

The bill also provides for a system of administration of 
justice and discipline in the Naval Militia. The amendment 
changes the existing law in only three major particulars: First, 
the creation of the National Naval Volunteers; second, the in- 
crease in pay to correspond with the pay of National Guard; 
and third, provisions for the discipline and administration of 
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justice. There are other minor changes, but are not of such a 
nature as to materially change existing law. And the House 
recedes with minor amendments. 

Amendment No. 169: Authorizes the Secretary of the Navy 
to sell at cost and issue lubricating oil and gasoline to vessels 
of the volunteer patrol squadrons duly enrolled in the several 
naval districts and that during maneuvers gasoline fuel shall be 
supplied to them free of charge. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 170: Authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to have constructed and to equip two steam Coast Guard 
cutters for service on the Pacific coast and in Alaskan waters 
at a total cost not to exceed $700,000; one Coast Guard cutter 
for service as an anchorage patrol to be used in New York 
Harbor, at a cost not to exceed the sum of $125,000; two light 
guard cutters for service in harbors or shoal waters at a cost 
not to exceed $50,000; to purchase or construct and equip three 
light-draft river steamboats, including lifeboats and such other 
life-saving appliances and equipment as may be necessary for 
use during flood times on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and 
their tributaries at a total cost not to exceed $240,000, with 
an appropriation for all vessels authorized of $400,000, The 
amendment also provides for the establishment, equipment, and 
maintenance of aviation stations under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury not exceeding 10 in number along the 
coasts of the United States as may be deemed advisable, and 
to detail in connection therewith officers and enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard. One of these stations may be maintained 
exclusively for the purpose of special instruction, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to employ one instructor in 
aeronautics at a salary of $4,000 per annum and one assistant 
instructor at a salary of $3,000 per annum. Provision is also 
made for the detail of officers and enlisted men of the Coast 
Guard for aviation duty and such officers may be sent for 
instruction in aviation to any school maintained by the Army 
or Navy. And the House recedes without amendment. 

Amendment No. 171: Authorizes the President to transfer to 
the jurisdiction of the Navy Department or War Department 
such vessels, equipment, stations, and personnel of the Light- 
house Service as he may deem to the best interests of the country 
whenever in his judgment a sufficient national emergency exists. 
Whenever the emergency ceases to exist, such vessels, equipment, 
personnel, ete., shall be returned to the Lighthouse Service. And 
the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 172: Adds to the list of officers who were 
eliminated from the active list by the action of the plucking 
board certain officers, some of whom were retired by the opera- 
tion of the plucking board and two who voluntarily retired. And 
the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 178: Provides that any officer in the corps of 
professors of mathematics who had previous service at the United 
States Naval Academy as a civilian instructor or professor shall 
be credited with such service as a civilian for purposes of pay 
and retirement. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 175: Provides for the expenses of the dis- 
bursing officers who were transferred from the appropriation 
“ Pay, miscellaneous.” And the House recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 176 and 177: Provide for the pay of chem- 
ists and inspection force outside of the limitation set by the 
House bill. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 178: Is a change of rating without any change 
of legal effect. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 179: Provides for the pay of disbursing offi- 
cers within the limitation set in the lump-sum appropriation. 
And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 180: Increases the limitation for chemists, 
clerical, inspection service, ctc., from $1,021,000 to $1,181,000. 
And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 181: Is a change of total. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 182: Provides an appropriation of $80,000 for 
expenses, equipment, and storage vessels in handling and segre- 
gating scrap material at navy yards and stations, including 
the necessary services of employees. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 183, 184, 185; Take the service for drafting, 
inspection, and technical assistants outside of the limit in the 
lump-sum appropriation. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 186: Provides that the money obtained from 
the sale of auxiliary ships of the Navy no longer deemed 
suited to the present needs of the Navy shall be deposited in 
the Treasury and used for the construction of additional aux- 
iliary ships for the Navy, striking out the provision of the 
House that the proceeds of such sale shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 187 and 188: Increase the appropriation for 
the construction plants at Portsmouth, N. H., and Charleston, 
S. C., from $10,000 to $25,000. And the Senate recedes, 


Amendments Nos. 189, 190, and 191: Take the technical, draft- 
ing, and inspection service outside of the limitation in the lump- 
sum appropriation. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 192: Provides that land owned by the United 
States Government may be transferred from any department 
to the Navy Department by direction of the President of the 
United States to be used as a suite for a naval radio station. 
And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 193: Appropriates $4,500 for the installation 
of a pneumatic tube between the communicating office in the 
State, War, and Navy Building and the branch communicating 
office in the Navy Annex. And the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 194, 195, 196, and 197: Provide for an 
crease of salary of two clerks at the Naval Academy of 
each to $1,800 each. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendnient No. 198: Strikes out the House provision for the 
Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy and in lieu’ thereof 
provides for the appointment of a board to be composed of 
seven persons to be appointed by the President and four Sen- 
ators and five Members of the House of Representatives to be 
designated by the Vice President and Speaker of the House, 
respectively, to be appointed at the session of Congress next 
preceding the annual examinations at the Naval Academy. The 
chairmen of the Committees on Naval Affairs of the Senate and 
House are made ex officio members of the board. The amend- 
ment further provides for mileage to members of the board not 
exceeding 8 cents a mile to and from their homes and the Naval 
Academy. And the House recedes with an amendment providing 
for the appointment of the board in the month of January of 
each year and provides for the actual expenses of the members 
engaged on duty as members of the board not to exceed $5 a day 
and the actual expenses of travel by the shortest mail route. 
The expenses of the board are increased from $500 to $3,000. 

Amendment No. 199: Is a change of total. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No, 200; Is a change of total. And the House re- 
cedes with an amendment making the total $703,946.92. Í 

Amendment No. 203: Provides for the rank of brigadier 
general for officers serving in the senior grades of The Adju- 
tant and Inspector’s, Quartermaster’s, and Paymaster’s De- 
partments of the Marine Corps, and the House recedes with an 
amendment striking out the word “ grades” and in lieu thereof 
inserting the word “ grade.” 

Amendments Nos. 204 and 206: Provide for the manner in 
which the vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps are to be filled providing that meritorious petty 
officers of the Navy are eligible for such appointments. And the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 205: Provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
may waive the age limit in favor of officers who have already 
had service in the Marine Corps, and the House recedes with an 
amendment authorizing the appointment of officers who have 
had previous service in the Marine Corps provided that they 
take rank at the foot of the list of second lieutenants at the 
date of reinstatement and providing further that the prior 
service of such officer and the service after reinstatement shall 
be not less than 30 years before the age of retirement. 

Amendments Nos. 207 and 208: Allow officers of the Pay Corps 
of the Navy who have been retired for physical disability in 
the line of duty to be restored to the active list provided that 
they pass a satisfactory physical and professional examination 
and provided that they are less than 50 years of age. And the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 209: Provides for a definite loss of numbers 
in each grade in cases where officers fail on their examinations 
for promotion in the Marine Corps instead of variable numbers 
as provided under the existing law. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 228: Provides for a reserve supply of small- 
arms ammunition. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 236: Provides for the expenses of a Marine 
Corps reserve by an appropriation of $25,000. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 239: Provides that if in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Navy the most rapid and economical construc- 
tion of the battle cruisers authorized in the bill may be con- 
tracted for upon the basis of actual cost plus a reasonable 
profit to be determined by him, he is authorized to make such 
contracts. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 240: Grants to each and every employee of 
the navy yards, gun factories, naval stations, and the arsenals 
of the United States Government 30 days’ leave of absence each 
year without forfeiture of pay during such leave. And the 
House recedes with an amendment providing that this amend- 
ment shall not be construed to deprive employees of any sick 
leave or legal holidays to which they may be now entitled 
under existing law. 
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Amendments Nos, 242, 248, and 244: Change the verbiage re- 
lating to a peace commission to be appointed by the President 
upon the completion of the European War. And the House re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 245: Strikes out the qualifications of the 
commissioners of the United States, that they be qualified for 
the mission by eminence in the law and by devotion to the 
cause of pence. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 246 and 247: Change the word “ appropria- 
tions” to “construction” so that if at any time before the 
signing of contracts for construction of vessels authorized in 
this act, an international tribunal has been established with 
the cooperation of the United States, the President may sus- 
pend expenditures thereunder. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 248: Instead of exempting any persons, firms, 
or corporations who “have combined or conspired” for the 
supply of material to the Navy, changes it to any persons, firms, 
or corporations who “are parties to any existing combination 
or conspiracy to monopolize interstate or foreign commerce or 
trade of the United States.” And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 248: Directs the Secretary of the Navy to sub- 
mit to the Congress at its next regular session a report on the 
largest battleship which can be undertaken by the United 
States in the present state of shipbuilding and engineering 
sciences, giving consideration to the present and prospective 
depths and other limiting dimensions of the docks and harbors 
of the United States and its possessions, of the locks of the 
Panama Canal, and also to report the principal characteristics 
of such vessel. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 250: Provides an appropriation of $1,500 to 
mark the grave of Rear Admiral Charles Wilkes, United States 
Navy, in the National Cemetery at Arlington, Va. And the 
Senate recedes. 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 24, 41, 51, 
52, 54, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 174, 201, 202, 210, 
211, 212, 218, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
225, 226, 227, 229, 280, 281, 282, 288, 284, 235, 237, 238, and 241 
the committee of conference has been unable to agree. 

L. P. PADGETT, 

J. FRED, C. TALBOTT, 

ALBERT ESTOPINAL, 

THomAs S. BUTLER, 

Ernest W. ROBERTS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree 
to the conference report. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken on 
that motion I will ask the gentleman to yield me 10 minutes. 
115 PADGETT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 

linois. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in the short time allotted to 
me I desire to call to the attention of the House what might 
honestly be termed the grossest extravagance possible and the 
rankest inefficiency for any committee to display in bringing 
this personnel legislation before the House as it does. I do not 
want to be characterized as a naval economist, because you 
all know that I have worked consistenfly for a big Navy, but 
the conferees have brought to the House in this conference re- 
port something which the Navy does not desire, and legislation 
which should not be forced upon the Government. It is rank 
extravagance to force the House to adopt the committee's re- 
port in this respect, throwing away $202,500 per annum in re- 
tirement pay for all time to come, when the paragraph on page 
8 establishing the age limit for retirement for captains goes 
into effect on June 30, 1920. In a few words, let me show you 
what the conferees have agreed to, and they have agreed to this 
notwithstanding the fact that Admiral Badger, chairman of 
the Navy General Board, before our committee this year said 
that in 1920, when our present construction program is com- 
pleted, we will be short in line officers alone 1,100 men. Think 
of it! In 1920, when this section goes into effect, we will be 
short 1,100 officers in the line of the Navy, and in this confer- 
ence agreement they establish an age limit of 56 years for the 
retirement of captains who have not been promoted to the rank 
of rear admiral! 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the age limit now? 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no age limit now respecting the 
retirement of captains, other than the general age limit of 62 
years. You and I know, as does anyone who has ever seen a 
naval officer, that a man of 56 years is in the prime of life and 
capable of delivering to the Government the very best that is in 
him, and we should retain him in the service. 
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Tet me tell you what that little paragraph establishing 56 


years as the age limit for captains does. It goes into effect 
June 30, 1920, and on that day there will be 65 captains who 
will be 56 years of age, only 11 of whom will have been pro- 
moted to the rank of rear admiral—not to exceed 12 in any 
event, and probably only 11. That leaves 54 captains to be 
retired at 56 years of age, at a cost to the Government of 
$202,500 per annum in retirement pay, when those men, in the 
prime of life, could be retained in the service for the additional 
amount that we pay to an ensign, or $1,250 a year. Yet it is 
proposed to retire 54 of them and put them on a pension for life. 
Some of them will get good jobs in shipbuilding companies and 
in munition plants at salaries ranging from $5,000 to $15,000 a 
year, and we are going to retire them when they desire to remain 
in the service for $1,250 a year more than their retirement 
pay. 

Mr. COX. Who is to blame for that? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I can only say to the gentleman that it isa 
case of rank Democratic inefficiency and extravagance. 

Mr. COX. I am against it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And so am I. That is all there is to it. I 
have read the hearings. They have been most informal. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Are they retiring all these Democrats 
that they are retiring on a pension? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; and we will retire a great many more 
of them on next March 4 without a pension. [Laughter.] Here 
is the situation: These captains have survived 16 different sets 
of pluckings in the last 16 years. Their names have been 
before the plucking board 16 different times and carefully con- 
sidered for retirement by that board, and each time they have 
been retained in the service because they were efficient, because 
they were delivering the best that was in them, which was 
excellent for the service, and now we are going to retire them 
because they have not been promoted to the rank of rear 
admiral prior to their reaching their fifty-seventh birthday. In 
the name of Heaven I can not understand how this thing was 
agreed to by the conferees. They had no hearings to speak of. 
I have read them all. Men who have come before our committee 
who have reached the age of 54, 55, and 56 years are in the 
very prime of life. There is no question about that. We could 
retain those men in the service for $1,250 a year more than their 
retirement pay. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have increased the number of entrants 
into the Naval Academy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why would it be necessary to do that if 
we did not have to retire men at the top? Why not keep the 
men who are there and let the Naval Academy run as it is? 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘The answer is obvious. There is no rea- 


son for increasing the number of cadets at the academy, who _ - 


will be turned out at the rate of 200 a year, and when the 
young men that you and I appoint this year and next year 
go into the service and grow to be captains, several hundred 
of them in a bunch, we will be able to promote only 10 or 12 
of them to rear admirals, and what are we going to do with the 
rest? We will retire them at the age of 56 at a pension for life 
of $3,750 a year, and they will go out and get lucrative 
positions. Now, I certainly do not object if they can get lucrative 
positions after they are retired at a reasonable age or for cause, 
as it is perfectly proper that they should fill positions and go 
out in the world to assist in its upbuilding. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman call attention to 
the age limit of those officers below the rank of captain to be 
retired by the provision? 

Mr. BRITTEN. If they have the rank of commander, it is 
at 50 years. Fifty years is not low for that rank, and there 
will be very few of those retired. The age of captain should be 
at least at 59 years. At 59 years there would be 19 retired in 
1920, when this law goes into effect. If the conferees wanted to 
do something good for the Government and wanted to give the 
service that which it desires, they would take this retired list 
and carry on one side as special numbers and take these extra 
numbers and attach them to the training stations, navy yards, 
State militias, departmental duties—all work they can do and 
do very well, instead of retiring them. No one can say that is 
not a good proposition. Well, the conferees have gone ahead 
without a hearing, notwithstanding that in the committee we 
had been informed time and time again by our distinguished 
chairman, for whom I have the very highest respect, that when 
we would get into that subject we would take up the personnel 
legislation and full hearings would be had when admirals, cap- 
tains, and experts in personnel legislation would be called before 
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the committee and they would advise us completely. We all 
know there should be a revision of personnel legislation since 
the abolition of the plucking board; but coming in this fashion, 
I am sure, will not be good for the Government, because it is 
not what the service wants and it is not what the Government 
should have forced upon it. It is reckless extravagance, and is 
going to do the country and the service more harm than good. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This question of the personnel 
is before Congress on the report of the committee of conference 
as an amendment. Was the question of the personnel gone into 
in the hearing before the Committee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. BRITTEN. At times when the personnel was touched 
upon before the committee, the chairman would usually inter- 
rupt by saying that it was our intention to take up that legisla- 
tion in detail later on when full hearings could be had. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs ever have a full hearing on that question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. They never have, and I venture to say there 
are not five men in this House who understand the effect of 
tkis drastic clause in the conference report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman kindly in- 
form the House why such a vastly important matter, in one 
sense, is brought in before this House for the first time as an 
amendment on a conference report, the Committee on Naval 
Affairs never having investigated it? 

Mr. BRITTEN. My dear sir, if I could answer the gentle- 
man’s question I would not be taking up the time of the House 
now. I am merely giving the House the opinion which I have 
derived and which I think is a perfectly good one. I venture 
to say, out of the 21 members of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House to-day there are not 4 who understand the import- 
ance of this legislation in its drastic effect. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not the Naval Committee of the Senate has had any 
hearings on this subject? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Naval Committee of the Senate has had 
no hearings on this subject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it customary for a confer- 
ence committee to have hearings? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Well, I really do not know, because I have 
never been on a conference committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know any 
other instance of parliamentary procedure in this House where 
a conference committee has had hearings in the regular way? 
It is very unusual, is it not? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman knows more about that; and 
if he says it is unusual, I take it to be the fact. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have been here for 10 years, 
and I have never heard of hearings before a conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is nothing that can be done here to- 
day, as this conference report must be voted up or down without 


amendment. 


I had hoped to amend the bill by either knocking out the 
age retirement section entirely or by raising the retirement age 
for captains to 59 years. 

A captain should reach the rear admiral's grade in time to 
have 1 year in command of a division, 2 years in command of a 
fleet, 1 year otherwise employed; total, 5 years in grade. 

With ultimate retirement at 64, he should, therefore, be pro- 
moted at 59. 

Even if it were essential that our flag officers should have 
time for two tours in supreme command afloat, they would not 
have to be promoted y than 57, and selection alone could 
always accomplish this. It is practically certain, however, that 
if they had eight years in the rear admiral’s grade two or three 
of those years would be spent on some shore duty, which is now 
and could always be appropriately and equally well done by 


captains. 

By looking further into the future and scanning the Navy 
Register it can be seen that the enforced retirements of captains 
at 56, if not promoted, although falling to about 4 or 5 in 1921, 
and remaining near those figures for several years, will again 
increase rapidly when classes of 200 or more are blocking each 
other for promotion to the rear admiral’s grade. 

If eompulsory retirement of captains not June 30, 
1920, were raised from 56 to 59 there would be about 19 instead 
of 50 so retired. 

This would increase the time of an officer in the captain's 
grade from 6 years to 9 years, giving him 2 years to command 


a second-line battleship or armored cruiser; 2 years to command 
a first-line battleship (dreadnaught) ; 4 years for commandantcy, 
head of boards and bureaus, and other shore-command duty; 1 
year for leave, casualty, possible sickness, or special service; 
total, 9 years in grade. 

Captains can not be selected for promotion, according to the 
amendment, until they have had four years in grade. If they 
must retire at 56 they will have only -six years altogether in 
grade (promoted from commander at 50), and selection can only 
be made from the upper third of the grade. If they retire at 
59, selection can extend to more than half of them. 

After 1920 they must also have had 2 years’ sea service in 
their grade. There will then be 120 captains and about 40 cap- 
tain’s commands afloat. Only one-third of them at most could 
be given their cruise as soon as they entered the grade. An- 
other third would have to wait two years, while the remaining 
third could not begin their cruise until four years after enter- 
ing their grade, and, if their time in grade was limited to six 
years, could not finish in time to be eligible for selection. If 
their time in grade were nine years, or even seven, this con- 
tingency could not arise. 

I desired to amend the age limit provision (64 years) for 
rear admirals so that those officers retired recently for age, who 
would have more than 18 months’ service in the Navy under 
the new age limitation, should, upon written application to the 
Secretary of the Navy, be reinstated and carried as a special 
number in the line with the same rank, rating, and place they 
oceupied upon retirement. 

My object was to retain in the service such untiring officers 
as Fiske, Winslow, Howard, and Boush. 

There can be no question concerning the honesty of purpose 
nor the great ability of Fiske and Winslow, and the recent re- 
tirement of Howard who has just covered himself and the Navy 
with glory by his masterly conduct on the Mexican west coast, 
would warrant his retention for two more short years. 

As late as September 10, 1915, Admiral T. B. Howard, then 
in command of the Pacific Fleet off Mexico, received the follow- 
ing radiogram from Washington, D. C., which Congress and the 
country should hear: 


U. S. S. Coronabo, San Diego, flag for Admiral T. B. Howard: 


The department transmits by telegraph the following letter, and 
directs that it be published to the officers and men of the Pacific Fleet: 

“As its commander in chief the department takes pleasure in com- 
mending you for your successful administration and command of that 
unit of the Navy. 


“The uniform tact, skillful diplomacy, and marked ability that ha 
erized your ons with the warring factions in Mexico an 
with the representatives of other countries has always been in accord- 


per 
g and delicate nature. 
t it could rely on the 

the prestige of the 
to express its 


when Sega 


officers and men under you to maintain 
Navy and of the country, and it takes this opportunity 
commendation of their loyalty and zeal in assis you, their com- 
mander in chief and first admiral, in carrying out the policy so suc- 
cessfully pursued. 

“ JOSEPHUS DANIELS.” 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not know as I ever 
listened to a 10-minute speech that had more errors and in- 
accuracies than the one that has just been made. The gentle- 
man said that the committee had no hearings. A year or so 
ago we had hearings, and here is the published volume on the 
question of the personnel. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. How many pages? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know; 827 pages, I believe. Then 
before the conferees at the present time we had hearings em- 
bracing from 300 to 400 pages. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Can the gen- 
tleman inform us what will be the increased cost to the Gov- 
ernment by reason of the additional positions provided for in 
the personnel provision? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman that I can not 
give it to him exactly, but I will give it as near as I can. Now, 
the gentleman stated there would be 55 captains retired in 1920. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Fifty-four. 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, that just lacks one of being as many 
as 55. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice that the date on the title 
page of this copy of the printed report of the hearings is De- 
cember, 1913. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. That is true. Then, after—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is 1916, and there has been 
a House of Congress elected since that was printed. 


1916. 


Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; but the information given in there 
was such good information that it would keep. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, well, as to that statement of 
the gentleman, of course, the gentleman did not intend to mis- 
lead the House, but I understood these hearings were had before 
the committee in the present Congress. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Hearings in a previous Congress 


have no effect here. 
Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes, they have. The information they 


gave is perfectly good. There are 300 pages. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; not now. I have the information. I 
have a letter here from Capt. McLean, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, who deals with that. I have a tabulated statement here, 
made out in detail. I will read. He says: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navx, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, August 14, 1916. 
Dear Mr. PADGETT: Pursuant to your request of the 12th instant, 
I have made an estimate of the operation of the amendment to the 
riation bill which relates to personnel, particularly with 
to t — effect of the clause which uires that on and after 
. cap 


ASSUMPTIONS. 


1 The number of officers in each grade being based, as they 5 
upon the total number of commissioned line cers in the Navy. 
h begun with the number of line officers now on the active i 
I have estimated the net increase p: year 7 the com- 
missioned line officers at 130 for the years 1917. 1918, 1919 (it being 
t officers would be 
and that there would 
be ä 


line officers of the Navy based upon an estimated s h of 74,700. 
It does not seem probable that excess officers will actually be 
discharged, hence it is impracticable to do more than hazard a guess 
that the enlisted str of the Navy may before that date be further 
increased, thereby further increasing the authorized number of officers. 
Even if all officers who graduate in 1921 and subsequent years could 
be counted upon as being taken into the service, any estimate at the 
resent time concerning the effect of compulsory retirement subsequent 
o that date (due to age in grade) would be too uncertain to be of 
any value—because of the fact that promotion by selection will by 
that time have been several years in operation and seniority will be 
ie 2 index to the age of the different officers than it is at 

e presen 

2. Computation of vacancies: In computing vacancies I have allowed 
only for those due to retirement for age, taking into account the ex- 
tending of the age of retirement to 64. Though there will be casualties 


dug to deaths, voluntary retirements, retirements for ph 1 dis- 
abilities, ete., these will all have an effect toward stimula promo- 
tion; in view of the very great uncertainty in making an es te of 


probable casualties, where only a small number of officers are concerned 
(as is the case in each of the different grades), I considered it best to 
omit this source of vacancies altogether as my estimates might be 
challenged. Especially does this seem desirable in view of the fact that 
the tendency of all such vacancies will be to reduce the number of 
compulsory retirements in 1920. 

3. Extra numbers: I gather from reading the amendment that extra 
numbers will remain extra numbers on promotion. For that reason 
all extra numbers have been omitted from my consideration. 

4. Number of officers available for selection: In arri at the effect 
of the age in de clause, it must be remembered that no one can 
even approximately estimate who will be selected for promotion and who 
will not; therefore in working out my estimate I have found it con- 
venient to deal with “the number of officers available for selection,” 
meaning thereby the number of officers in each ve grade who 
had. on Novem 80 of that year, completed four years’ service in 
grade. I think it may be safely assumed that, other things being equal, 
the board in making its selections will both favor an officer who is 
— Ar age limit in grade as well as give certain weight to 
seniority. sing our estimate upon this assumption, if we * with 
the junior officer in each grade who is available on December 1 of any 
year for 1 and count back up through the list a number of 
files equal to “the number of officers available for selection” on that 
date, we should obtain an approximate (though for above reasons not 
an absolutely accurate) estimate of the condition of the available list 
on any particular date in the next few years in regard to age. 


TABLE SHOWING OPERATION OF PERSONNEL FEATURE. 


I append hereto, marked “A,” a table showing my estimate of the 
approximate operation of the personnel feature up to and including 
the year 1921, though, as above stated, the estimate for 1921 must be 
considered as a sery rough approximation. I have endeavored to make 
the legends and remarks on the table sufficiently clear to enable you to 
unéerstand them without difficulty. 

Conclusions; December, 1919, is the last board of selection prior to 
the date upon which age in grade retirement goes into effect. The 
appended table shows, if the computations are correct, that after 
filling all vacancies which might now be certainly counted on as exist- 
ing on December 1, 1919, and not allowing any casualties, there will 
remain in the several grades the following number of officers who have 
surved four years In grade and are therefore available for selection: 
Captains 51, commanders 64, lieutenant commanders 91. Between 
December, 1919, and June 20, 1920, there will be two additional retire- 
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ments, which will cause 
respective grades on June 
lieutenant commanders 39. 

As above stated, there is no possible way of knowing who these 
officers unselected on June 30, 1920, will be, and hence how 
old these officers will be, and hence what number of them will be 
retired for age on that date. 

However, ap examination of the present Navy list shows that of the 
captains now on the list who will on that date be available for selec- 
tion, if not promoted prior to 1920, 33 will still be less than 56 years 
old when the age in grade retirement clause becomes effective, and 
these 33 are, generally speaking, the junior captains on the list. If, 
therefore, none of these junior captains are selected to that date, 
and if no casualties of any kind occur in the meantime, we conid 
state definitely that 16 captains would be retired for age on June 30, 
1920. Inasmuch as some of these 33 younger but junior captains will 
doubtless have been selected for retirement before that date, this would 
tend to increase tae number of compulsory retirements above 16; on 
the other hand, casualties and voluntary retirements occurring on the 
captains’ list between now and 1920 would decrease the number of 
officers available for selection and consequently tend to decrease the 
number of officers who would be compulsorily retired for age in grade. 
Though anythi that may be said now must remain an estimate, it 
would seem that these two opposing tendencies would counteract each 
other, and it is therefore ieved that 16 is as fair an estimate of 
the number of compulsory retirements in 1920 in the grade of captain 
as it is now practicable to make. 

As for the 62 commanders, an examination of the list shows that 
only 3 of the 68 junior commanders as they appear on the list to-day, 
who will then be available for selection, 50 years old on June 
30, 1920. While it would therefore be possible that three commanders 
would be retired for age, in view of this condition it would seem 
probable that no commanders would be retired for age in that year. 

As for lieutenant commanders, the junior officer who will be available 
for promotion June 30, 1920, will be only 40 tore old, and, counting 
up m him, there are 140 numbers on the list at the present time 
before reaching an officer who will be 45 years old on that date. 
Therefore it may be safely stated that no lieutenant commanders will 
be retired for age in 1920. 

Summarizing the above, if my figures are correct, it is estimated 
that approximately 16 captains, possibly 3 commanders—but probably 
none—and no lieutenant commanders will be affected by age in grade 
retirement in 1920. It may be stated in the case of both the captains 
and commanders who might be affected that all of them will on that 
date have been available for selection in 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919. 
In other words, all who will on that date be subject to age in grade 

1l available 


promotion and leave the available list in 
, 1920, as at captains 49, commanders 62, 


retirement have already served four years in grade and wi 


for selection from the date of the passage of this bill. 

Tabie subsequent to June 30, 1920: In the magneton I Inclose a 
table running up through 1920 and 1921. In this table I have esti- 
mated 16 retirements in the grade of captain on June 30, 1920. 
have not allowed any retirements from the e of commander. In 
1921 I have estimated two retirements for age from the grade of cap- 
tains This must 33 be a guess, as no one can foretell who 
will be selected for promotion. 

It is believed that the tables 8 rtray, with as fair a degree 
of approximation as can be done by omi casualties, the operation 
of the personnel feature for the first few years. After it becomes fully 
0 tive, and after vacancies due to the gradual increase in the list 
of officers have been filled, there will necessarily be a considerable num- 
ber of retirements for age in grade, as this is the only source whereb 
a flow of promotion can be created for the 3,000 commissioned line offi- 
cers who will then be on the Navy list. The difference is that officers 
thus retire in the lower grades rather than being forced up through 
the grade of rear admiral, as has heretofore been the case. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Rrwier McLeax, 
Judge Advocate General. 

The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

House of Represcntatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I want to ask the gentleman a question along 
this line, 


Mr. PADGETT. No. Let me finish, and then I will answer 
the gentleman’s question. 

Now, what is the fact and what is the condition at the present 
time? It is like one of these lifting or elevating stairways. 
A man gets on it when he graduates at Annapolis. He takes 
his position upon his class graduation, and then stays on there, 
and as it is lifted up he gets to be rear admiral. All he has 
to do is to keep from becoming court-martialed, and he becomes 
a rear admiral. The question of ability cuts no figure. He just 
gets into the line of that endless-chain uplift. We put on here 
a provision for selection—that they shall be selected and pro- 
moted for efficiency and for the advantage of the service. 

Now, what is the case? Since 1898 there have been only three 
captains placed on the present retired list on account of nge. 
We have 61 captains on the retired list to-day, and only 3 out 
of those 61 were put on there on account of retirement for age. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What age? 

Mr. PADGETT. At the age of 62. In the past the captains 
have practically all become rear admirals. We have something 
like 148 or 150 rear admirals on the retired list to-day, and we 
have 61 commodores that draw the same pay as rear admirals 
of the lower line. They are retired on $6,000 a year. Captains 
are retired on $3,750. We are simply putting in a provision 


here that men shall be retired as captains and not as rear 
admirals. [Applause.] Heretofore everybody has been becom- 
ing a rear admiral and going on the retired list at $6,000 a year. 
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It is not right; and we are putting on a provision here that 
some of them will retire as captains; and in 1920, four years 
from now, there will be 16 retired at $3,750 a year instead of 
between now and then all of them being retired as rear admirals 
at $6,000 a year, [Applause.] That is a reform we are making 
in the administration of the Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How could they be retired between now and 
then as rear admirals? 

Mr. PADGETT. Some of the captains that are going on are 
59 years of age now. There is one who is going on in the next 
day or two, and he is past 59. What is the result? He will 
serve less than three years in the grade of rear admiral. He 
does not become competent and eflicient as a rear admiral. He 
does not have time to learn his business. 

Take it in the English Navy, if you please. The admiral of 
the fleet, Sir John Jellicoe, will have served 16 or 20 years in 
the grade of admiral—I do not remember just exactly how long. 
He learns his business. He knows how to handle the fleet. 
He knows how to handle men and discharge the duties and 
functions of the grade of admiral. What have we been doing? 
We haye been, putting admirals on at 59, 60, and 61 years of 
age, and they would stay on one or two years and then go on 
the retired list before they had learned their business. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does this personnel provision eliminate the 
promotion of an officer who is eligible for retirement in the 
next higher grade, or does it retire him in the grade in which 
he leaves? 

Mr. PADGETT, In the grade in which he leaves. 

Mr. HOWARD. Under that provision, when a captain came 
up for retirement, he was retired as rear admiral. That is 
the old law? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is the old law. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I understood the chairman to say a few 
moments ago to me that some 11 or 12 captains would be pro- 
moted to admirals between now and 1920, 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. I believe it is 19 vacancies between 
now and then. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not true that 65 captains will be on 
the list in the line at 56 years of age on June 30, 1920? 

Mr, PADGETT. No, sir. I have a statement here that I 
read from the Judge Advocate General. He says: 

On June 30, 1920, there will be two additional retirements which 
will cause promotions and leave the available list in the respective 
grades June 30, 1920: Captains, 49; commanders, 62; lieutenant com- 
manders, 89 

Mr. BRITTEN. According to the Navy Register there will be 
65 on the list at that time. 

Mr. PADGETT. This is the official statement. It is from 
the Judge Advocate General, who knows. Now, in that con- 
nection, by increasing the retirement-age of admirals from 62 
to 64, they stop the line of promotion somewhat; but by the 
increase that is given in the personnel, there will be 3 ad- 
mirals added. We have 18 now. Under the provisions of this 
law there will be 21. That gives an increase of 3; so you see 
the justice and the propriety of making this increase in age 
at this time, The increase of two years in the age of retire- 
ment balances the increase in number of three, keeping the men 
in two years longer, holding them from going out and somebody 
taking their place, but the increase of three in number balance; 
that. 

If you were to postpone that and fill up all these increases, 
then there would be no opportunity for this balancing and the 
equity to the Government. We put it in here at this time, and 
I want to state that, in my judgment and in the judgment of 
many of the naval officers who have expressed themselves to 
me, it is the greatest thing that has ever been done for the 
Navy—for its efficiency and its value. 

Now, what is our condition, gentlemen? As I said, these 
young men get on this stairway at Annapolis, and all they have 
to do is to stand in line. It lifts itself up, and finally, with 
the onward movement of the endless chain, they are retired as 
rear admirals. We have had five or six rear admirals retired 
this year and five or six captains who have gone into the rear 
admiral list at $6,000 a year each. We are stopping that. 
Now, it is very natural that the captains should kick. Every 
one of them knows that if this legislation is defeated every one 
of them will ultimately become a rear admiral and retire at 


$6,000 a year. If this legislation goes into effect some of them 
will not retire as rear admirals, but every one of them will have 
four opportunities to be selected as a rear admiral, and if he 
has the stuff in him to justify his selection—and he is se- 
5 will become a rear admiral and will serve two years 
onger. E 

The gentleman spoke of the 56 years. We put that provision 
in there because every Secretary of the Navy since I have been 
on the committee for 12 years has been urging that our captains 
should become rear admirals at 55 years of age. They ought 
to have some time to serve. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman from Tennessee 
to say a moment ago that these men when they graduated from 
Annapolis got on to the rungs of a ladder connected with an 
endless chain. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that they went along with the endless 
chain, from one rank to another, without regard to their qualifi- 
cations? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is, seniority. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, just wait. Is it necessary for a man 
to pass an examination when he goes from one grade to an- 
other to prove his qualifications? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then how does he get on an endless chain? 

Mr. PADGETT, If a man can pass his examination 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not that prove his qualifications? 

Mr. PADGETT. It proves a minimum of qualifications. It 
proves just enough to pass the examination. 

Mr. MADDEN. If any business concern in America was to 
adopt the policy proposed by this committee—to retire men 
when they get to an age of ripe experience—every concern in 
the country would go into bankruptcy, and the Navy ought not 
to be treated in the way this committee recommends. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. I just simply want to say thet practically 
every vation in the world has an age retirement in the grade, 
except the United States. These other nations are not all fools. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. PADGETT. England fixes the age of retirement below 
56, and the other nations fix it below. 

Mr. BUTLER, Under the existing law, when officers are 
promoted from one grade to another grade they must pass a 
physical examination and a professional examination? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, will the gentleman just tell this House 
how many officers have failed on these examinations in the last 
10 years? 

Mr. PADGETT. Very few of them. 

Mr. BUTLER. We can count them on the fingers of one 
hand, can we not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. That shows the necessity for the legislation 
that has been reported here. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. Now, suppose you did not have the 
56-year limit for retirement, and you had the selection, just 
see where you would be. You would come here and select a 
captain who is 54 years of age. He becomes a rear admiral, 
and he serves until he is 64. All that time the captains above 
him are going up, and you are keeping them captains, and 
after awhile you select another young captain to take the place 
of a rear admiral going out, and you leave the old stuff in, 
and it would not be more than a little while until you would 
have a list of captains who would not be able to handle a 
ship that we have in the Navy. What we want is young men, 
young blood in the Navy, and, as I have said, the different 
Secretaries have come before us year after year and have 
urged that we bring in some legislation that will make captains 
become rear admirais at 55 or 56 years of age. We have 
brought it in here, and I ask this House to stand by it. But 
let us have men selected. The other nations of the world 
select their commanders. They select their captains, they select 
their rear admirals and put them in charge of the fleet, and 
what are we going to do if we ever have to meet them? Are 
we going to meet them with the best that we have, or are we 
going to meet them with the run of the mine? That is the 
question. We are proposing to meet them with selections of 
the best that the American Navy may have, and not with the 
run of the mine that has gotten on down at Annapolis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman advise the committee 
as to the number of additional rear admirals, captains, and 
other officers provided under the act? I notice that the rear 
admirals are increased from 18 to 30. I directed an inquiry at 
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the beginning zs to the additional cost by reason of providing 
these additional officers. 

Mr. PADGETT. It would take until 1921 to get that number 
of rear admirals. We fixed the number at 18 in 1899 when the 
commission personnel was less than half of what it is to-day. 
We are increasing it now with all of our ships in this program, 
with all the enlisted men that are necessary, and yet we are 
only increasing the list of rear admirals from 18 to 30. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What about the other officers below that of 
rear admiral? 

Mr. PADGETT. We limited the increase in captains to 10.a 
year. That would be an increase from 70, which we have now, 
to 120 ultimateiy. That would be the ultimate number to which 
it could be increased. We have 112 commanders under the 
present law, which was established in 1899, and this would in- 
crease it to ultimately 209 commanders. We have 200 lieu- 
tenant commanders at the present time. This would ultimately 
increase them to 218. We have 350 lieutenants at the present 
time, and the ultimate increase would be 971. The junior lieu- 
tenants and ensigns combined at the present time number 1,187, 
and the ultimate increase would be 1,239. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Above the grade of lieutenants you are 
virtually increasing the officers in the respective classes 100 per 
cent? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what the increase will amount to 
when they arrive at the maximum strength in 1920. 

Mr. PADGETT. We are increasing the rear admirals from 
18 to 30, and that would be 66% per cent; commanders from 112 
to 209, and that would be nearly 100 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And captains from 70 to 120, nearly 100 
per cent; and lieutenant commanders from 200 to 418, which 
would be more than 100 per cent; and Heutenants nearly 200 
per cent. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is in the lower grade, to take care of 
the young men coming in from the increased graduation from 
Annapolis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When they have reached the d 
number what will be the total increased pay? 


Mr. PADGETT. That has not been reckoned up. 
: Mr. STAFFORD. It will be several hundred ens dol- 
ars. 


Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will reach a half a million. 
. PADGETT. I suppose it would. 

. STAFFORD. And may reach a million. 

. PADGETT. No; I think not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman made any computation 
at all in reference to it? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; because we are proposing to increase 
the number of officers from 2,084, which we have, to 2,988. It 
will take until the graduating class of 1921 to reach that num- 
ber, and that is the ultimate number that is fixed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You are making an increase of only 900, 
and yet you are providing over 100 per cent in higher ranks, at 
the expense of a half a million, or it may be a million dollars. 

Mr. PADGETT. From 2,024 to 2,988 or 904 increase. But 
that is distributed over the five years, and it is even then not 
what it is estimated we will need when all the building pro- 
gram is completed. 

Now we have to provide officers. Why should we go ahead 
increasing the building program, adding battleships, battie 
cruisers, and submarines and not have officers. Why should 
we add to our enlisted personnel and not have the officers. 
Gentlemen, we have to meet this question and now is the time 
to meet it, because we are dealing with the question, we are 
dealing with it to make this distribution according to this 
plan that has been adopted, and practically all the navies of 
the world except the United States have adopted it. Now is 
75 time to make it before we have to undo what we have done 
later on. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 
I notice you create a rear admiral in the Medical Corps and 
also provide for rear admirals in the pay directors’ branch of 
the Navy. I would like to have the gentleman explain that. As 
I understand it, the men who really sunk Cervera’s fleet were 
the captains, like Bob Evans and Clarke. What I want to know 
is whether if this law goes into effect the men in the Medical 
Corps and the Pay Directors’ Corps will draw more salary and 
be entitled to higher rank than captains like Evans and Clarke. 

Mr. PADGETT. They do not have the command, they have 
the rank and title. We take young men out of Annapolis, men 


that graduate at the top, and put them in the Construction 
Corps. These young men would now have the highest rank that 
exists, which is captain, and the highest pay is that of captain. 
We did not think that it was right with these two services to 
take the very best talent, the very best young men that go 
through Annapolis, put them into that corps, and close the door 
against them and give them no opportunity whatever for pro- 
motion. There ought to be some incentive, and where is there 
more important talent needed, where is there a greater demand 
for ability and genius than there is to-day in the building of 
battleships that cost us seventeen and a half million dollars 
each, and of battle cruisers that cost us twenty and a half 
million each? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is in the Construction Corps. 

Mr. PADGETT. I said in the Construction Corps. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am speaking of the Medical Corps, and 
the Pay Directors’ Corps, and I can not agree with the gentle- 
man that a man in an office here in Washington or Annapolis 
ought to have the same rank and pay as the captain of a 
battleship who goes out and defends our flag on the high seas. 
That is my position. 

Mr. PADGETT. We have the line, which is the fighting part 
of the ship. We have the Staff Corps, and, for instance, the Medi- 
cal Corps is in the Staff Corps, the Pay Corps is in the Staff Corps, 
the engineers are in the Staff Corps, and the constructors are in 
the Staff Corps. The highest rank that any of them have, as I 
said by illustration, was a captain. It was not right to close the 
doors to them. Other navies recognize the ability and give the 
rank to these men, and we thought it was right, and we gave it 
to them. Take the Medical Corps. The Senate amendment pro- 
vided for 10 rear admirals. We cut that down to three. I think 
we were reasonable; we were not extravagant, and the confer- 
ence report gives the Medical Corps three admirals, and it will 
take them four years to get the three. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. If this legislation had been offered upon the 
floor, would it not have been subject to a point of order? 

Mr. PADGETT. It would, in the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, does the gentleman think it fair that 
legislation of this importance, that can not now be debated fully, 
that would have been subject to a point of order then, ought, on 
a conference report, which is expected to be disposed of by us 
in a few hours, to be adopted? The gentleman says this is very 
important legislation, and he states many forceful reasons why 
it should be adopted, but ought it to be done in a conference re- 
port and passed in this way? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; simply because—— 

Mr. BURNETT. One minute more. The gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Brirren] said that the chairman, when the question 
of the personnel came up, waived it off for some more convenient 
season. If that was right, then, why would it not have been fair 
to the House and to the country, nay, fairer, to have brought in 
a bill providing for these things without doing it in this indirect 
way, by getting it adopted as an amendment in the Senate and 
then agreed to in conference? It would have been subject to a 
point of order if it had been proposed in the House. 

Mr. PADGET. There are many things that are subject to 
points of order that come in on appropriation bills, and this was 
put on as a Senate amendment and was not subject to a point of 
order. The question was put up to us of refusing to do anything 
or of meeting the responsibility that came to us by the Senate 
amendment and perfecting it and adopting legislation that is for 
the real good of the Navy. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Tllinois. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee for some information in regard to amendment 
No. 239. The present law, and it Is retained in this bill, pro- 
vides that for each of the sums appropriated by the act no part 
shall be used to procure through purchase or contract any vessels, 
armament, articles, or material which the navy yards, gun fac- 
tories, or other industrial plants operated by the Navy Depart- 
ment are equipped to supply, unless such Government plants are 
operated approximately at their full capacity at not less than 
one regular shift each working day. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is left in the bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Let me now read the excep- 
tions—except when contract costs are less than costs in said 
Government plants and except when said Government plants are 
unable to complete the work in the time required, and except in 
eases of emergency. 
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The information I desire is why amendment No. 239 is placed 
in the bill, which amendment provides: 

Provided, That if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
most rapid and economical construction of the battle cruisers authorized 
herein can be obtained thereby, he may contract for the construction of 
any or all of them upon the basis of actual cost, plus a reasonable profit 
to be determined by him. 


Mr. PADGETT. That was put in for the reason that the 
shipbuilders and the Navy Department both stated that there 
had been no battle cruisers built in this country, that it was en- 
tirely a new venture, and they had no experience in building 
them. The shipbuilders said they did not know whether they 
would bid on them at all. The Navy Department said that they 
lacked experience, and they wanted this latitude of contract 
with reference to this new method of construction. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Is it not a fact that if we con- 
tinue to construct ships we will have experienced men in the 
employ of the Government, and they will be equally as capable 
of constructing battle cruisers as would the private enterprise 
that has had no experience. 

Mr. PADGETT. Neither one has had any experience at this 
time. s 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I want to read to the gentleman 
what the exception is. 

Mr. PADGETT. But I have read it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. And under the circumstances 
which the gentleman recites, it would require that these be con- 
tracted for. z 

Mr. PADGETT. It says that he may do it. It does not re- 
quire it. He is authorized to do it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It says except when the Gov- 
ernment plants are unable to complete the work within the time 
required and in cases of emergency. It gives them plenty of 
opportunity to do this. The only difference is that one provides 
for a reasonable profit in the judgment of the Secretary, and the 
other provides that it shall be less than the cost of construction. 
That is the only difference that is made. If the Secretary sees 
fit, he can give it to a private contractor and allow him to make 
10 or 20 or 80 per cent profit if he sees fit to have it done under 
private contract. It seems it is letting the cat out of the bag 
that these large expenditures that are necessarily made are for 
purposes of satisfying that invisible power that has brought 
forth this extravagance, unnecessary expenditure, and criminal 
waste of the public funds. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield to the gentleman 
to make a speech; I have not the time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PADGETT. In a moment. The effect of the amendment 
was simply this: With no ship of that kind ever built in this 
country, the Secretary is authorized to deal with those people 
upon the basis of the actual cost of the vessel plus a reasonable 
profit that may be determined instead of taking the chances of 
their bidding three or four times the profit that ought to be 
placed on the building for the uncertainty of the work. I now 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the chairman of the committee recall 
when Admiral Winslow was before the committee, and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] asked him some questions 
regarding personnel legislation, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee interrupted and said that the full committee would later 
on take up completely new personnel legislation in detail? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do very well, but the gentleman will remeni- 
ber that instead of concluding the hearings in the time we ordi- 
narily expected they ran for three solid months and then we 
had to take up the construction of the bill and the handling of it 
here, and when we got through with the bill here in the House a 
number of the members of the committee came to me and said 
they were going home, that they were not going to take up any 
more committee work. In the meantime the Senate put on this 
amendment and the responsibility came to the conferees. They 
held a hearing; they have investigated it; they have put in a 
provision here that challenges the confidence and respect of the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman agrees that there were no 
extensive hearings given before the present Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not before the full committee; before the 
subcommittee of conferees. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to call the attention of the 
chairman to the provision in amendment No, 89. 

Mr. PADGETT. How much time have I remaining? I have 
promised some gentlemen some time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONDELL. On page 63, which embodies the personnel, 
in regard to the pay of rear admirals, by providing that the 
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upper half of the rear admirals shall have more pay than the 
nine upper grades now receive 

Mr, PADGETT. ‘That is just the present law. k 
Mr. MONDELL. That is the present law, but it applies to 
new conditions. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill contains, on page 70, some new 
law to the effect that hereafter all commissioned officers on the 
active list of the Navy will receive the same pay and allow- 
ances according to rank and length of service, and now those 
two provisions are contradictory. ; 

Mr. PADGETT. Not at all. 

Mr. MONDELL, If the gentleman will read, will it not 
affect the pay and raise the pay of all the lower rank of rear 
admirals’ pay fixed by law for the upper rank of rear admirals? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not at all, because those are the rank 
each man gets by present law. 

Mr. MONDELL. You create no new rank here of rear 
admiral? 

Mr. PADGETT. There are two ranks of rear admirals, a 
lower nine and the upper nine, and the law fixes the pay of 
the lower nine and fixes the pay of the upper nine. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is quite certain the depart- 
ment will not construe that to mean that the pay of the lower 
rank is to be raised? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly; there is no doubt of that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my re- 
marks by publishing in the Recorp a short letter from the 
Navy League in connection with personnel legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
KeEnzte] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The article is as follows: 

NAVY LEAGUE OBJECTS TO PERSONNEL ITEM—INDORSES BUILDING PROGRAM 
OF NEW BILL, BUT ARRAIGNS ADVANCEMENT SYSTEM. 

The National Security League in New York last night made public 
a communication from J. Bernard Walker, chairman of the Navy com- 
mittee of the league, and Henry Reuterdahl, of the United States Naval 
Institute, objecting to the personnel provision of the naval appeoa ria- 
tion bill now in conference which provides that the promotion of officers 
by 3 shall be finally determined by a civilian Secretary of the 


Navy. 

In giving out the statement, the league takes the tion that while 
it indorses heartily the big building program of the bill as it came 
from the Senate, and does not want to endanger the essential features 
of that program, which it approves, it believes the widest publicity 
should be given to the dangers of the personnel feature. The league 
belleves that while promotion of officers by selection is highly desirable, 
such selection should be made by a board of naval officers, rather than 
be left with a secretary who might be biased by political considerations. 

The statement says, in part: 
evident that the bill does not represent the best 


“Tt is plain! 
thought 8 avy. It has not had the criticism of enced naval 
officers. To pass such a bill, fathered by no one, and kept practically 


secret from the Navy itself is a rank injustice to the officers who are 
afloat and without a voice in Congress. The hearing before the House 
committee brought out the fact that the naval service had not asked 
for and did not want 70 or 80 more admirals, which includes the new- 
fangled deputy surgeon general or deputy paymaster generals admirals 
all. Furthermore it has been brought out that there was a great 
diversity of opinion among the officers as to the selection feature. 

Promotion by seniority now in practice in the Navy violates every 
tenet of life and helps to kill the ambition of the younger officers, who 
3 now no chance to reach even a lieutenant’s rank before the age 
0 X 


“ There are several features in the bill for placing civillans after a 
short service as engineers or aviators in the regular line of the Navy. 
These are all bad.” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand the gentleman has moved to 
concur in the conference report? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WINGO. That includes the proposition of change in 
personnel, officers of the personnel, but it does not include any- 
thing of the increase provided by the Senate in the number of 
eapital ships? : 

Mr. PADGETT. No, or the number of enlisted men. 

Mr. WINGO. Nor the number of enlisted men. As I under- 
stand the question of additional battleships and cruisers pro- 
vided by the Senate is not included in the present motion to 
concur? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; but the proposition of increasing the 
number of admirals, which is discussed 

Mr. WINGO. Is included in the conference report and agree- 
ment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. That makes a slight increase. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT, I have very little time, and I have reserved 
some, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. For just one question. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman be quick? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a very short question, and that is as 
to how the numbers in the respective grades of the personnel 
provided by the conference report compare with foreign navies? 

Mr. PADGETT. Much less. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The salaries paid in respective grades 

Mr. PADGETT. The salaries here in this country in every 
kind of labor and everything is on a much higher wage scale, 
and the numbers are very materially less than in other navies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In proportion to the number of enlisted 
men? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the ships in those respective navies? 

Mr. PADGETT. Now-I promised to yield five minutes—how 
much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to know if the hour will conclude 
the discussion of the conference report? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not know, but he assumes 
that at the end of the hour the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PapGett] will move the previous question, if he wants to do it, 
as he has the right to do. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, when this bill came back from the 
Senate I called the attention of the chairman of the committee 
to certain amendments contained in it. One of those amend- 
ments to which I called his attention was amendment No. 107. 
I put this question to the chairman: 

If the Senate refuses to yield on this proposition, will the gentleman 
. J bil! to the House and give the House the chance to vote 
85 Pabogrr. I will, 

That is amendment 107. The chairman of the committee 
made a square agreement, and it is set out in this Recorp, that 
before he would ever yield upon that amendment he would re- 
turn it to the House and give the House a chance to vote upon 
it. And when the House conferees agreed to this amendment the 
chairman violated the agreement he made with me. 

Mr. PADGETT. What amendment is that? 

Mr. COX. Amendment numbered 107. I interrogated the 
gentleman from Tennessee, the chairman of this committee. 

Mr, PADGETT, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I have no 
recollection of it. 

Mr. COX. I am speaking from the Recorp itself. I know 
nothing about these outside agreements except what the Recorp 
speaks, I interrogated the gentleman from Tennessee also upon 
amendment 89, the personnel amendment, and practically the 
same agreement was made by him with me at that time, that 
before ever the House conferees yielded upon amendment 89, 
the personnel amendment, the House conferees would return to 
this House and give us a chance to vote upon it; and yet the 
House conferees have yielded upon amendment 89. 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. That is in disagreement. 

Mr. COX. The personnel amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. COX. Is that in disagreement? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. We could not return that. 
not have a vote on it. 

Mr. COX. I am speaking of amendment No. 89, I think it 
is. I said, when these conferees were appointed, that the his- 
tory of it had been, ever since I had been a Member of this 
House, that the House conferees would yield when it came to 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” but on important 
matters, where the House should be given a chance to vote, the 
House would yield to the Senate amendments. Am I correct 
or am I wrong? 

There were 250 amendments incorporated in this bill by the 
Senate. Of those 250 amendments the Senate conferees have 
yielded to the House in the case of 47, and the Senate has 
retained 124, with 79 of the Senate amendments still in dispute 
or agreed to by the House conferees with amendments. 

I welcome the gentleman from Chicago [Mr. Brrrren] in 
making an attack upon this personnel section. If I had it in 
my power, I would defeat this conference report, and if this 
House would do its duty it would defeat it. But all around me 
this morning the word is passed to the effect that we have 
to adjourn by 4 o’clock this afternoon and get away from here. 
Why? With a naval program of $315,000,000 piled upon the 
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people of this country, we are told we have to get out of here 
this afternoon for some reason or other. We are not given a 
chance to debate and discuss these important amendments. It 
is considered more important to adjourn and go some place else 
than it is to remain here and discuss these important provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, I called the attention of the House when this 
amendment came over here to the fact that it provided for 82 
new rear admirals. I might have been wrong; I did not want 
to misquote anybody ; but I was not very far wrong, because the 
House conferees’ own report shows it provides for 67. Ah, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] hit the nail on the head 
this evening when he talked about this question not being inyes- 
tigated by the House Naval Affairs Committee. Why was it 
not? My experience has told me that this naval bunch of men 
always find the road of least resistance, and that road of least 
resistance, when they want to get something into a naval bill, 
is always in the Senate. It is not before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. COX, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pap- 
GcETT] has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not the time. 

Mr. OLIVER. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] may have his time ex- 
3 iN minutes without its being take out of the time already 
allowed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] be extended 10 minutes without charging it 
up to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papagerr.] Is there 
objection? ; 

Mr. PADGETT. I hate to do so, Mr. Speaker, but I shall 
have to object. I have five minutes, and I will yield that to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are dealing with 
$315,000,000 here. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
gone through it. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
himself. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
MANN] five minutes, 

Mr. OLIVER. I would like to have five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, after all, we are up against a prac- 
tical legislative proposition. No one in this House ever has 
been wise enough to know all about all of the questions that 
he has to vote upon, There are a good many things in this con- 
ference report that I do not like. There were a good many 
things in the Senate amendments which I do not like. Some 
of them I dislike because of prejudice, which I admit to my- 
self, knowing that as to some of them I do not have very accu- 
rate knowledge. 

The bill with Senate amendments has gone to conference. 1 
believe five conferees were appointed from the House—an 
unusual number, because of the various propositions of impor- 
tance in the Senate amendments. I believe that five better 
men on this subject probably would never have been picked out 
of the House if five other men, whoever they might be, had been 
selected, and I doubt whether, if we send the bill back to con- 
ference with the present five conferees reappointed, or five new 
conferees appointed, the first would change the result, or the 
second would know anything about it. 

I think the House conferees, on the whole, have done ex- 
ceedingly well [applause], both on the personnel amendment 
and on other amendments made by the Senate. The personnel 
amendment now in conference is quite a different one from the 
Senate amendment. I very much doubt, if the House should 
consider the personnel legislation for a solid month, it would 
do as well as the House conferees have done in the present re- 
port. [Applause.] 

I haye been in Washington long enough to know somerning 
that does not require any one very long to find out, and that is 


a proposition of 
I understand; but we have debated it and 


Nobody has debated it except the gentleman 
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that Washington is filled up full of naval and military officers 
willing to fight for their country and always willing to get a 
little for themselves on the side—legitimately—and that there 
are very few Members of Congress who do not know some of 
them. [Laughter.] I have heard gentleman after gentleman, 
during a service of 20 years on the floor of this House, tell 
what he knew about various things in the Army or Navy, when 
I knew he was retailing a conversation had with some inter- 
ested naval or military officer. Now, that is not always the 
case. I do not think it has been the case to-day, but it is the 
case when we have a long time to consider measures. 

To me there is only one thing for the House to do now, That 
is to agree to the conference report, and I think we on this 
side of the House are justified in doing that. Then, when the 
conference report is agreed to I think we will be justified in 
agreeing to the Senate amendments making the increase in the 
building program of the Navy, and increasing the enlisted force 
of the Navy. The conferees are practically carrying out in the 
main the program which the Republican side of the House 
fought for when the naval bill was before the House. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] We have forced the adminis- 
tration into line behind us for the protection of the country. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
upon the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. 88 I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 238, and agree 
to the same. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. PADGETT. There is some debate wanted on that prop- 
osition. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which the clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what the resolution is, but I am 
not willing to interrupt—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I suggest to the gentleman that it will not 
take a minute and a half, and may save a day. 

Mr, MANN. It will probably take more than a minute and 


a half. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. MANN. And if you propose to interrupt the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills by requests of this kind as a regular 
thing, I will object all the time. 

Mr. PADGETT. Can we not arrange to fix a time for a vote? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have had about eight gentlemen who de- 
sire time to oppose this motion to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. I would say, however, that an hour in opposition to it 
would be all we would want. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Tennessee 
say? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask, Mr. Speaker, that the debate on 
this amendment close in 1 hour and 20 minutes, 1 hour 
to be controlled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircutn], and I think 20 minutes will be enough for us. 

Mr. BUTLER. Gentlemen on this side have voted for this 
conference report and have restrained themselves, but they 
desire a little opportunity to make speeches. 

Mr. PADGETT. I did not know that there was anyone on 
that side who wanted time. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that there are some other propositions 
involved. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the House will agree to it, I will combine 
the consideration of the three amendments, and will ask that 
the vote be taken upon Senate amendment 80 and Senate amend- 
ment 83, immediately following the vote on 238. 

Mr. BUTLER. Those amendments include the increases in 
ships and personnel? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KITOHIN. I think that could be done and save time. 

Mr. MANN. Why not consider those amendments along with 
this amendment? 

Mr. PADGETT. `I was just asking for that. 

Mr. COX. Is it proposed to combine that with the increase 
of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I object to that. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee proposes 
to consider at the same time a motion to recede and concur in 
Senate amendment 238, and a motion to recede and concur in 
amendment 80, and a motion to recede and concur in Senate 
amendment 83. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object to voting upon them at the same time. 

The SPEAKER. They are not to be voted on all at once. 
They are to be voted on seriatim. Of course there will be three 
votes. Does the gentleman object to that? 

Mr. COX. I do not object, if I can get a separate vote on 
the increase of the Navy. I do not care what else they com- 
bine, but I want a separate vote on that. I do not care any- 
thing about the debate, so I get a separate vote on the increase 
of the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask that the debate on these three 
amendments close in two hours, one hour to be controlled by 
myself and one hour by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. MANN. We will get some of the time, of course. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to delay this 
vote. I am told by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] that 
we must get away from here at 4 o'clock. I myself can stay 
here until 6 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. This debate will run beyond 4 o’clock. The 
gentleman from Indiana does not always have accurate in- 
formation. He usually does. 
fee COX. I was told that by a Member on this side of the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
GETT] asks unanimous consent that the debate on these amend- 
ments close in two hours. That will be at 4.25 p. m. 

Mr. MANN. That is, on the three amendments? 

The SPEAKER. On all three of them; and that they then 
be voted on seriatim, voting on amendment 288 first, and then 
on 80, and then on 83. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUTLER. With the understanding that the chairman. is 
going to yield time to us—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand the gentleman from Tennessee 
is to have an hour and I am to have an hour. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. One hour to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Papcrrr] and the other by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcutn]}. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Who is going to take the lead on this? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the conclusion of 
the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in which 
he appealed to that side of the House that they should support 
the motion made by the gentleman from Tennessee, chairman 
of the committee, Mr. PADGETT, to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment of the building program, has merit in it so far as that side 
of the House is concerned [applause on the Republican side], 
for the reason that this is not only the building program that 
was contended for by that side of the House when the bill was 
originally reported, but it even goes it one better than the 
motion to recommit, made by the ranking minority member of 
that committee. There are eight capital ships provided for in 
the Senate amendment now to be concurred in, whereas the 
motion to recommit by the Republican members of the committee 
was for four dreadnaughts and three battle cruisers. I am not 
a member of the Naval Affairs Committee, as the House knows, 
but I have taken a good deal of interest in this matter from the 

very beginning. Whether or not there were dissensions on the 
1 side of the House as to the building program, there 
were and still are dissensions on this side of the House as to 
what the building program should be. 

Before this bill was reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs Democrats on that committee, those who were not in 
favor even of the program submitted by the Navy Department— 
which, by the way, was for two battleships and two battle 
cruisers, making four ships in all—Democrats serving on the 
Naval Affairs Committee made an appeal to me as a peace- 
maker or an intermediary. I have not much reputation along 
that line, and yet they seem to think I have. These minority 
members of the majority wanted to bring in a report from the 
Naval Affairs Committee that could be signed by all the Demo- 
crats on the committee. That was a commendable spirit on the 
part of those gentlemen for party solidarity touching these ap- 
propriations. 

At that crisis I was appealed to, being asked if I would go 
with one of these members of the majority to see the Secretary 
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of the Navy, who is my close personal friend, and I did so. 
I went with these gentlemen in the effort to make a compromise 
by which the Democrats on the Naval Affairs Committee could 
bring in a unanimous report to this House. That was the 
whole purpose, and there is nothing in it that I am ashamed of. 
I went with Mr. Henstey, of Missouri, and spent an hour or 
more in conversation with the Secretary of the Navy. The 
result of the interview is contained in a letter addressed by 
myself the next morning to Mr. HuxSLEKx, which I will ask the 
Clerk to read in my time. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. WALTER L. HENSLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Hensiuyx: Following up our interview with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, yesterday afternoon, at which time 
we both assured him that if the department’s naval program could 
be modified by the elimination of the five-year building program, the 
substitution of two battle cruisers for the two dreadnaughts proposed, 
making a total of capital ships four battle cruisers, and attaching to 
the naval appropriation bill your resolution providing an appropriation 
for authorizing the President to call a meeting of the representatives 
of all the great powers at the close of the present European war with 
a view to reaching an agreement as to future armament, Mr. Daniels 
last night communicated with me over the telephone and asked me to 
say to you, as a member of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, 
that after consulting with the chairman of that committee he was ready 
to accept our proposition, and hoped that you and myself would use 
our best efforts to have a report on the naval bill signed by all the 
Democrats on that committee, 

As you well know, this carries me further than I wanted to go, but 
I am agreeing to it and shall help you all I can, solely because of my 
pat interest in the success of the Democratic Party, as well as be- 

eving that this is as small a program as can he put through. 

~ Sincerely, yours, 


May 18, 1916. 


ROBERT N. PAGE, 

Now, gentlemen, in corroboration of that statement of fact, 

on the next morning, May 18, the Naval Affairs Committee 
voted on a building program, and the patriotic gentlemen who 
are termed “small-navy men” on the committee not only stood 
to this agreement and signed the report but voted for five 
battle cruisers. The chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
stood on this floor and appealed to us as Democrats to support 
that report by the majority. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 

Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
Ir. PAGE of North Carolina. The chairman of the Naval 
airs Committee, when that bill was reported to this House, 

stood here and pleaded with us on this side of the House as 
Democrats to stand by this report of the majority of that com- 
mittee and to vote down the motion to recommit that carried 
seven capital ships. 


Mr. BUTLER. Wight. 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Four battleships and three 
cruisers, 


Mr. BUTLER. Six cruisers and two battleships. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am willing to let the state- 
ment made go in the RECORD. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The minority report declared for eight capi- 
tal ships. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am talking about the motion 
to recommit. We voted it down and stood by the majority 
report that was made to this House by that committee. We all 
stood by him, and every small- Navy man in this House voted 
for five battle cruisers and against the motion to recommit. 

Now, we are confronted to-day with a motion by the chairman 
of that same committee to concur in a Senate amendment to 
provide for four battleships and four battle cruisers. Now, I 
want to keep the Recorp straight. ‘That is the purpose I have 
in taking a few minutes that we might put a statement of facts 
in the Recorp as they are. You gentlemen on this side know 
that we are living in a time of change, when the kaleidoscope 
overnight brings about sudden changes, but the appeal by the 
chairman to Democrats in this House, and to Republicans for 
that matter, should show what has taken place since the 18th 
day of May, when that letter was written by me to my col- 
league following the interview with the Secretary of the Navy. 
What has taken place to justify the Democrats in doubling the 
program that they voted for at that time? The occurrences, so 
far as naval engagements and naval warfare are concerned on 
the other side of the world, if they are considered in a reason- 
able manner, would be to reduce the number of battleships for 
Which we voted rather than to increase them. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] While we do not know it all, we know 
that the navies of a few of the foreign powers are very much less 
to-day than they were on the 18th day of May, when that bill was 
reported to this House. I may say that I am surprised that 
men will be swept off their feet by this hysteria for the expendi- 
ture of public money. I want to know if the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, or any man on the committee, is pre- 


pared to say to me that any shipyards in the United States can 
build capital ships. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania says no. We are asked to vote money for the con- 
struction of eight capital battleships. There is not a man 
here, there is not a man in the Navy Department, there is not 
a man in the United States who knows anything but that 
knows that they can not be built within the life of the appro- 
priation in the United States of America. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. For a question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman mean Government yards 
or does he mean: 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I mean all of the yards. 
Mr. BUTLER rose, 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Can contracts be made? 
Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 
. PAGE of North Carolina. Has the gentleman tried that 


Mr. BUTLER. Yes; we have. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. How many are now building 
in addition to those that are on the ways? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; we have; yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am glad the gentleman will 
assume that responsibility. He is the first man I haye found 
who was willing to assume that responsibility, to make that 
affirmative statement. I do not believe it; and in the protec- 
tion of the Public Treasury, for the consistency of Democrats, 
I do not believe that we should concur in this Senate amend- 
ment, and I shall vote against the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to correct the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Page], because I know him so 
well and esteem him so highly that I know he will wish to be 
corrected. If the gentleman will again examine the motion to 
recommit he will find that the motion recites “on page 97 
strike out the word ‘five’ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
‘six, for cruisers,” and the provision for two battleships. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman, 
if he will permit me, being in a little doubt as to what the 
motion to recommit was, not more than an hour ago—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Conny). The gentleman's 
time has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
me for a moment? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands it, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] controls the time 
upon one side, and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kırcuın] upon the other. Has the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Burren] authority from the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to yield any time? 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Tennessee made the 
agreement that we should have 40 minutes upon this side, and 
it falls to my undesirable lot to apportion 40 minutes out among 
40 men who each want to talk 10 minutes. I do not want to do 
it, but I shall do it. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. 
chusetts is recognized, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to give my authority. 
I did not examine the record, but I appealed to the colleague 
of the gentleman on the Naval Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Roperts], and I asked him what the 
motion was, and he told me it was for four battleships and two 
battle cruisers. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, there is no one in the House who 
would think that the gentleman would try to mislead anyone, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Why, Mr. Speaker—— 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I must object to any more 
time coming out of that allotted to me. £ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, no wonder the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] has fallen into the error of 
supposing we can build only five battleships simultaneously. 
The reason he has fallen into that error is because the Secre- 
tary of the Navy at the time before he changed his opinion, 
when he was fighting a large increase, on the 24th of Decem- 


Will the gentleman yield to 


The gentleman from Massa- 
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ber, 1915, gaye a statement to the press, which appeared in 
the Washington Times of that date, in which the following 
occurs: 

DEFENDS NEW PROGRAM. 


Secretary Daniels also defended the mG 090,000 five-year b 
F This am, he said, no 
only would tax the ca can an ‘shipyards, t was “ accepted 
a e 5 5 the poopie would sla uipped to build Seams 
ehips, Decreta Y ba niels said. 5 8 dia pat va 

ms at Philadelphia, the New York Shi 
and the Newport News Shipbuilding C ew York and 
Island navy yards. These yards, 
each in three years. 

Mr. Speaker, I sent to the General Board of the Navy and 
found an absolutely different statement, which I put in the 
Recorp at the time. I think it showed clearly that you could 
build nine to eleven simultaneously. Then the Committee on 
Naval Affairs took the question up, and I think that it was re- 
ported to them that you could build even more simultaneously. 
I do this to show that the Secretary of the Navy has been fight- 
ing the Navy tooth and nail ever since this thing was started, 
until he found himself swept away by popular opinion. Two years 
ago in his annual report he said that we could not afford to 
build more than two capital ships. Last year he said the same 
thing, and he went on to say, Wait until you see what lessons 
the war will teach.” Last summer the General Board of the 
Navy reported in favor of eight capital ships—July 30, 1915— 
and he suppressed that report until it was forced out six 
months later. Then a little later on he sends in his recom- 
mendation for four, and he proceeds to defend it when it was 
attacked by saying that we can not build more than four. I 
am going to read to you from his address before the automobile 
engineers’ banquet on January 5, of this very year. Bear in 
mind the fact that the address is made by the man who says 
that he has been backing a large Navy. We are told that it is 
not the Republican side which has forced the thing through, 
but the pretense is made that Daniels—God save the mark— 
is back of it. [Laughter on the Republican side.] We are told 
that the President, who only a year ago stood up here and 
said he was not going to get nervously excited, that there was 
no need of discussing this problem; we are told that he has 
done the trick. Are they back of it, or is it we, who haye held 
them up and banged their heads against the wall until they 
have seen what public opinion is? Let me read to you what 
Mr. Daniels said on January 5, 1916, at the automobile engi- 
neers’ banquet in New York: 


The Navy program for 8 construction will tax the capacity of the 
shipbuilding ya private and Government, and if Congress should 
order a larger it.could not be carried out in any reasonable 
time unless conditions were so critical as to eee private ship- 
building pon to quit work on merchant ships and concentrate o 


Well, thank Heayen, we kicked his little program into the 
waste-paper basket, and we propose to build our big program 
in spite of his words of discouragement. 

Here is a letter which Admiral Dewey wrote me at the very 
time when Secretary Daniels was telling the country that our 
shipbuilding yards could not handle a building program for this 
year of more than 5 capital ships: 

OFFICE OF THE ADMIRAL OF THR Navy, 

Washington, December 2h, 19 
Mr. P. Garon a 
. of 3 City. 

Dear Sin: I beg to 988 receipt = — letter of the 22d 
1 1 eeg questing a va ont — & 3 ied “battleships and mna 
5 are now T avaiable tn in all our at fp yards, public and 

ri 
* Tucloding the egy 5 slips now occupied by vessels in the course of 
construction, the fo owing a are at present available capable of being 
occupied by battleships battle cruisers : 


New York 98 —! ET APIS SRT REE c STR i 
Mare Island Navy Tard EISEE PALS ERS RING SSS SF | 
Cramp’s Shipbuilding Co TFT 

rt News oy LAR AW Lis, Fe eRe SS Rat 2 
New York Shi CECE! EG ETC RULERS EER, | 
Fore River Sh pbuilding P pci erna aii | an 
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2. How og additional ways could be constructed, and how long 
would it take to construct them? 

The shipbuilding industry of the country would be ovens of expan- 
sion to meet almost any demand that t reasonably be made upon 
it. It would be impossible to whee ne = to number of slips that could 
be made ready in a short time, but additional slips could at least be 
installed at the following places: 

Union Iron Works, San Francisco ; land Steel Co.; New Tork 
Navy Yard ; Philadelphia Navy Yard; Norfolk Navy Yard; Puget Sound 


(Bremerton) Navy 
Sin y, yours, GEORGE DEWEY. 


Again he said: 


With the ee by Con of the program recommended every 
resource of shi 2 estab ent will be packed to the fullest for 
their constru a reasonable time. Is it wise to order larger 


constructions now when every well-informed man knows no larger 


pro; can be carried out unless the Government compels private 
— Hy wap etn stop work on merchant ships and concentrate on naval chat? 


That is the man who has been demanding a big Navy, is it? 
What do you think of that for encouragement to those of ns 
who wanted a big Navy? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


Mr. BUTLER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman frem 
Delaware [Mr. MLLER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Delaware 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the 
building program as contained in this bill and as passed by the 
Senate providing for four pt renee and four battle cruisers. 
During the closing week of May the House considered and 
passed the naval bill as it was reported from the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs with, of course, those amendments 
written in on the floor during the consideration of the measure. 
During the debates on the bill we heard the worth of the dread- 
naught minimized and the opinion vouchsafed that as a class 
these ships were relegated to the scrap heap. On the floor of 
the House we heard expressions something like this: “ One thing 
above all else the present war has demonstrated is that the 
efficient instrument for warfare is not the great massive battle- 
ship.” At that very moment, Wednesday, May 31, when those 
words were being uttered on this floor, and other words very 
similar to those, the greatest battle fleets ever engaged were in 
combat off Jutland Bank, in what is known as the Battle of 
Skagerrack. This was the battle between the British and German 
battle fleets and was the first great battle in which dreadnaughts 
and battle cruisers were engaged, and the dreadnaught came off 
with first laurels in that engagement. Since June we have had 
an opportunity to examine the official report of the British 

Admiralty on that fight, and from this report we learn much as 
to the value of dreadnaughts. I trust most of you have looked 
over these reports. 

The battle on that day was opened up by Admiral Beatty and 
his line of battle cruisers, and following him under command of 
Admiral Jellico was the dreadnaught fleet which came into 
action later on in the engagement. Before the main fleet 
came up Beatty’s battle cruisers came into contact with the Ger- 
man dreadnaughts, with the result that three of his finest battle 
eruisers were lost before the dreadnaughts came up and en- 
gaged the German high seas fleet. The reports of this battle are 
most interesting, and on both sides it was demonstrated that the 
dreadnaught was the ship that would bear the brunt of the fight 
and also the ship that would give the most punishment. The 
battle cruiser has its place in the Navy, but the demonstration 
afforded by the battle off Jutland Bank shows that when these 
ships are matched against dreadnaughts they stand no show. 
It is most fortunate that this greatest of naval battles came at 
a time when Congress could take into account the lessons shown. 

The bill passed this House originally with provisions for five 
battle cruisers but no dreadnaughts. Mr. BROWNING, of New 
Jersey, a member of the Naval Affairs Committee, made a motion 
on the Republican side to recommit the bill to the committee 
with instructions to report the bill forthwith so as to provide for 
two battleships and six battle cruisers. On this motion, 158 
Republicans and 25 Democrats, making a total of 183, voted for 
this increase. The motion was defeated, however, by a vote of 
189 to 183, with 170 Democrats, 18 Republicans, and 1 Socialist 
Member voting on that side. So it may be considered that the 
naval program presented to us to-day follows the steps of the 
Republicans of this House, rather than the Republicans foliow- 
ing the steps of the Democrats, for it was we on this side who 
made the initial effort to pass a well-balanced naval bill. 

This country has the longest vulnerable coast line of any 
nation on earth, and we have only to glance at the map of our 
country to have it plainly before us. We have in our active 
fleet on the Atlantic Ocean to-day 10 dreadnaughts and 6 pre- 
dreadnaughts. These constitute the actual force of the Atlantic 
Fleet, 16 capital ships. On the Pacific coast we have no dread- 
naughts or predreadnaughts except the old Oregon, which is no 
longer classed as a fightingforce. We are building 6 dreadnaughts 
that are not as yet completed, and at present the dreadnaught 
North Dakota is out of commission on account of her engines, 
making a total of 17 ships of this class built or building, but 
with only 10 in commission. We have in addition to these 
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drendnaughts 13 predreadnaughts, or battleships of the second 
line, and 9 superannuated dreadnaughts, or battleships of the 
third line, and in addition the 2 old battleships of the Oregon 
class, namely, the Indiana and the Massachusetts. These are 
the only ships we can use to police and protect our great coast 
lines and outlying possessions. The predreadnaughts or older 
battleships can not be considered as fighting units, because the 
guns upon them are not of sufficient range and power to be ef- 
fective against an enemy’s dreadnaught, which could reach 
them with her guns before the older battleship even got within 
range to use her own guns. In other words, these older ships 
would meet the same fate as Beatty’s battle cruisers did when 
they ran up against the German dreadnaughts. I have gone into 
detail at this point to show that we have only 11 ships of the 
dreadnaught class available for use to-day. Can anyone in the 
wildest fights of imagination claim that 11 ships, or even in ad- 
dition the 6 that are building, are enough capital ships to pro- 
tect both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the Panama Canal, 
and our possessions in the Caribbean, to say nothing of the 
Philippines and Hawaii? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Harutson). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER or Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Dela- 
ware asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recor. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. In connection with the privilege 
given me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to insert 
in the Recorp an article from the Evening Journal, of Wil- 
mington, in its issue of August 11, 1916, relative to the ships in 
the United States Navy that have borne the name of Dela- 
ware, I also insert an article from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of July 2, 1916, being an article by miral Dewey, 
which appeared in the Sea Power Magazine, entitled “ Lessons 
of Skagerrack ”; 

{From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal, Aug. 11, 1916.1 
SHIP “ DELAWARE" WAS PRIDE OF NAVY—TWO BOATS NAMED APTER THIS 

STATE WERE LARGEST IN UNITED STATES FLEET—ONE BUILT NEARLY 

100 YEARS AGO. 

On two occasions within the past century Delaware has had the dis- 
tinction of taving named after the State the largest fighting boat in 
the United States Navy at that time. Six years „when the present 
Delaware was finished and ancho for a time in the 
0 te Wilmington, when thousands of Dela wareans 
visited and ed the mammoth boat, she was the largest ship in 

the Navy, although larger boats have been built since then. 

Eighty-three rs ago there was another Delaware that was the 
largest ship in the United States Navy at that time. This was the shi 
of the line Delaware. She was looked on as a mammoth boat at tha 
time and the last word in W. tig Seog although her length was 
only a little more than 200 feet. e com n between the present 
Delaware and the old ship of the line would be something 
like comparing the Honey excursion boat with one of the large ocean 
liners; yet she was the pride of the Navy in 1833. 

Eighty-three years ago this month the Delaware was in the New York 
Harbor waiting to take Mr. Livingston, the new minister to France, to 
that country. She was the t boat that had ever floated in the 
Hudson up until that time and a ected much comment throughout the 
States. e issue of the Delaware Gazette and American Watchman 
of August 16, 1833, published in Wilmington, being one of the old news- 

pers found by Dean B. Laurence Smith, of ware College, ed 
BA of the colonial columns removed last week from in front of the 
college dormitory building, contains the following article on the ship 
of the line Delaware, which was reprinted from the New York Standard: 

“ There are now tying in the North River off the battery United States 
ship of the line Delaware, the sloop of war St. Louis, and the revenue 
cutter Alert, three beautiful models of the several classes to which 
they belong. The Delaware is the lar, vessel that has ever floated 
in the Hudson, as she measures about 2,700 tons. Her extreme length 
is 210 feet and the breadth of beam is 52 feet; she mounts 92 guns 
and is pierced for 104. Her guns are distributed in the following 
manner: Lower gun deck, thirty-two 42’s; upper gun deck, thirty-two 
long 36's; spar deck, twenty-eight 42-pound cannonades; when all 
shotted they contain 3,672 pounds of tron, or about one and three- 
quarter tons, so that her broadsides delivered 1,836 unds. She is 
not taut rigged and has not the rakish appearance of the St. Lowis, 
but her officers describe her as a fast sailer and pleasant sea boat. We 
were informed by one of them that on her ge from Norfolk to 
this port she was put about under treble-reefed topsails without even 
getting stern board on her. Some years ago the officers of the old 
Constitution used to boast of the gallant behavior of that ship in goin 
about under double-reefed topsails. The ships that do this must OE 

- well and be well handiea. 

“On the spar deck is the captain's cabin, neatly, but plainly furnished. 
On the upper gun deck are the apartments for the wardroom officers, 
and astern of them those for Mr. Livingston, the minister to France, 
and his suite. On the lower gun deck the mess room for the sur- 
geons, mates, and passed midshipmen ; below this is the cockpit, where 
younger midshipmen sling their hammocks—thus keeping apart the 
grave part, who is on the eve of promotion, and the skylarking young- 
ster, who has senros been out banian day. The complement of sea- 
men and marines will be about 900. They are divided into messes of 
16 each, and seem to have every comfort provided for them. There 


are about 75 officers and petty officers, so that with the passengers 
there are about 1,000 souls on board. 
“This is not the time to see such a vessel to advantage; the bustle 


tions 


necessary attendant on the pre 
uty, and 


revious to g 
officers and men constantly on 


both 


decks must in consequence 
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be crowded most part of the time with provisions and ore at to 
speak of the awkwardness of a crew just res and scarcely knowing 

officers. Much has been done to b er to that state that sea- 
men call ADN and already her decks have attained a whiteness 
that astonishes the landman. “ Holy stones and hand Bibles” have 
done their duty, and the few months necessary to bring the crew to 
that state of discipline that our officers regule, once over, she 
may, th pride, lay alongside of any ship of the line afloat. This 
class of vessels wi us are universally rated 74s, although equal 
in force to the English 100-gun ie or the French three-deckers, 
since, though they carry fewer guns, the metal is heavier. The Dela- 
ware carries out se officers who, Na Bes much service, are now 
permitted to travel in Europe, thus improving themselves and becoming 
of more value to the company.” 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, July 2, 1916.] 


DREADNAUGHT’s VALUE PROVED, Sars Dewey—ApDMIRAL POINTS Lesson 
TO UNITED STATES IN SKaGERRACK FICHT—BIG BRITISH SHIPS HIT 
Maxx TIMES BUT Nor SUNK. 


The most titanic clash of sea forces in the histo 
took place off the mouth of the Skagerrack on May 31 between the 
German and British fleets. From a naval standpoint this is the most 
interesting event in the present generation. Its importance is not so 
much due to the results one way or another in advantage to the con- 
testants as in the lessons it teaches with relation to the qualifications 
a 8 contact of those elements that go to make up the modern 

ee 

In the battle of emag grog great armored dreadnaughts came to 
grips for the first time in the history of the world. In that fight the 


of the world 


le cruiser played its part for the first time in a pitched engage- 
prs Light cruisers were in the midst of the fighting and battled and 


Those daredevils of the 1 the destroyers, for the first time in 
closed in on first-class ships in broad daylight to drive home 
their 24 tp and take their one chance in a hundred of surviving. 

In fact, a modern first-class fleet with its various units went to grips 
with an enemy of its kind and tested its qualifications. All these 
fighting machines of the sea have heretofore been creations of theoreti- 

but somewhat untried efficiency. The day of their test was May 31. 

e showings of that day will have much to do with the fleets of the 
future built by all the nations of the world. 

Just what pprasd at Skagerrack is not yet clear, and conclusions 
drawn from that fight are made from incomplete evidence and may 
easily be upset. But two weeks after the fight it would seem that 
something the following happened : 


A SHORT-RANGE BATTLE. 


The German fleet was feeling its way to sea, looxing for an oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow with conditions to its advantage. The British 
fleet was spread out over 300 miles of the North Sea. The day was 
may and a ship could not be made out for more than 6 miles. 

his necessarily short range was to the liking of the Germans. 
Their fleet was concentrated. They determined to give battle. 

Destroyers and trawlers make up the advance line that the British 
draw across the North Sea. Back of these are the fast crulsers. 
Still farther back and subject to call are the battleship squadrons. 

The advance line reported the presence of the German fleet. ‘The 
British were anxious for a decisive battle. The battle-cruiser squadron 
immediately closed in. It was nearer than the battleships and had 
80 knots of speed against their 20, so it t into the fight first. 
Battle cruisers were not intended to fight battleships, and it was sus- 

ed that German dreadnaughts were ready for action. Admiral 
„ however, determined to attempt to hold the German fleet until 
tish 8 could come up. He therefore went in with 


ttle K 
It appears that three of his ships went to their death early in the 
fight because of this — e Queen Mary, the I atigable, 
the Invincible, as dashing ships as ever put to sea, were sunk. It 
would seem, however, that they inflicted losses upon the enemy that 
made their sacrifice worth while. They evidently succeeded tg 
in Sir purpose. Some of the British dreadnaughts did get into the 


this: Battle cruisers, with the weight of their 
speed, with fewer big guns than ve dread- 
oc gh can not give and take with the latter class of ships. In 
grips th dreadnaughts they are p sure to be sunk. is has 
the theory of naval experts all along, but that moot question 
of the point to which armor should be sacrificed to speed has never 
before had any actual ents upon which to base its deductions. 
The battle cruiser was crumpled up and its unfitness to play a 
leading rôle in naval dramas was demonstrated. The en Mary, & 
magnificent ship of her kind, displacing 25,000 tons, could not survive 
the big shells of the Germans. 


DREADNAUGHTS IN ACTION, 


This was the first posse of the battle. It seems to have been after 
the sinking of these ships that the British battleship squadron, 
the Bada ra arrived. There were four ships in t squadron, 
and * ately plunged into the midst of the fight. hey ap- 
peared found a fleet that greatly outnumbered them. ‘They 
unquestionably came in for a tremendous amount of hammering. 
Every v was struck many es. The Warspite and the Mari 
borough both suffered many serious hits. The Marlborough was tor- 

oed. Yet neither of these ships sunk, both found their way back 

rt, and both will soon be back in the service. 

Capt. Phillpots, of the Warspite, tells a thrilling tale of the ex- 
perience of his vessel and the punishment she took. His steering 
pear went wrong and his ship got out of control. She ee into 

e midst of the enemy fleet. he drew the concentrat fire of six 
enemy battl at one time. 
the execution possible. the maximum. 

Yet she stood her came through. She served the 
purpose for which a big ship is created. She proved the fitness of her- 
self and her class to perform the purpose for which dreadnaughts are 


built. Rne cee the correctness of the theory of those experts who 
have ae _ it is wise to sacrifice much possible speed for heavy 
armor an 


guns. 

te is a vessel readily comparable with our own Teras and 
New She has a similar displacement, 27.500 tons. She has 
eight 15-inch guns where the American ships have ten 14-Inch guns. 
She is 4 knots faster than are the American ships and her endurance 
2 3 less. What she did American dreadnaughts should be able 
o do. 
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The Marlborough is a 25,000-ton ship, of about the class of our 
Arkansas and W. ing. She, too, st ay amount of p - 
ment, including that of being to . This latter test of a modern 
3 is very interesting. A number of fighting sh 

sun 


a torpedo is sure to araye the undoing of the dreadnaugh 
yet been demonstrat 
disprove it. 

DESTROYERS 1N DAYLIGHT ATTACK. 

A third and most interesting phase of the battle of Skagerrack was 
the attack of destroyers on both sides. These tiny ships, which were 
intended to serve the purpose of a screen, to be outriders and scouts of 
the big ships, had currently been regarded heretofore as being incapa- 
ble of attacking first-class ships in the da . heir method of 
attack was set down as being one covered by darkness or by bag T Under 
these conditions destroyers are intended to creep in on the big ships, 
unleash their torpedoes, and attempt to escape before they are sunk. 

It had been known that the Germans had practiced day attacks with 
their destroyers. This was a possible use of destroyers that neither 
American nor British fleets had given much consideration. In the 
North Sea battle, however, before darkness came on, the German de- 
stroyers descended upan the Rritish fleet, got in close, and discharged 
their torpedoes. It is believed that near a dozen of them were 
and it is probably true that they did not succeed in destroying any 
British first-class ship. ‘They unquestionably came near ge ng the 
Marlborough, however, and it is not shown that such an attack did 
not prove strategically advisable. 

It is believed that the British fleet responded by sending its de- 
stroyers into the midst of the German fleet under similar circum- 
stances. Certain it is that some were lost. The returns do not yet 
indicate what destruction these vessels created in the an fleet, 
and it is therefore not possible to draw conclusions as to whether their 
sacrifice should have made. 

The fact remains that destroyers played a very important part in 
the fighting and were active throughout the engagement. The useful- 
ness of these small sbips in 3 struggle such as that which took 
place off Skagerrack Is regarded as having been demonstrated. 

A point of intense interest to the general public in this first big sea 
fight of modern navies is the high rate of loss of life aboard ships 
sunk. the Queen Mary, the Indefatigable, and the Invincible there 
was hardly a man saved. ae, the United States Navy Department 
is receiving great numbers of letters from individuals who have sug- 
gestions to make as to devices that might be used for saving lives 
aboard fighting ships. These individuals seem to draw the conclusion 
that no precaution is taken aboard a battleship for saving life in case 
the ship is sunk in battle. This is not true. When a battleship is 
atripped. for action there is certainly no place on her deck for boats 
that might be used for life saying. She has aboard, however, pneu- 
matic rafts, and every man has his pneumatic belt, which would keep 
him afloat. 

ALL MEN FIGHT TO END. 

In time of battle, however, there is no time and no inclination to 
make use of these devices. When a battleship is hit and seriously 
damaged there is no way of 3 whether or not she is about to 
sink. It may be possible that she will remain afloat for hours or that 
she may not sink at all. Her purpose is to continue to damage the 
enemy to the greatest N extent. A single final shot from a sink- 
ing p may be the blow that will turn the tide of battle and the 


destiny of empires. 

A damaged 9 therefore, continues to fight. The men re- 
main in the firerooms, the turrets, at their guns. Every man con- 
tinues that particular job which is his in Sghting the ship as long as 
she may s ea blow. It therefore happens that when the battleship 
goes down there is virtually nobody on deck and there is no man who 
may leave his post in time to put on a life belt or launch a raft. 
Quite naturally every man dies with the eye 

The theory of fighting the ship until the last moment seems to haye 
oe exemplified by virtually all those that were sunk in the recent 

ttle, 

The battle of Ska 


ck seems to have justified the position which 
has long been taken by the experts of the General Board of the Ameri- 
can Navy, a position which has met with the approval of most Amer- 
ican authorities, and which has been crystallized into the program 
which America has followed. The General Board has recommended for 
15 years that the United States continue the policy of placing its chief 
reliance in big ships. Since the dreadnaught came into being it has 
maintained that that vessel should be the backbone of the fleet. If 
appropriations were sufficient to provide but one class of ships, the 
General Board has insisted that they be dreadnaughts, 

DREADNAUGHT IS SUPREME, 


There is a constant tendency on the part of the public to go off at a 
tangent in its enthusiasm for the class of ship that at a given time is 
attracting wide attention. Last fall, for instance, the public clamored 
for many submarines and favored disregarding appropriations for 
dreadnaughts or battle cruisers. Later, the battle cruiser has been at- 
tracting much attention to itself because the incidental clashes of the 
present war have been battles between scout ships. So the clamor this 
spring has been very largely for battle cruisers. 

The dreadnaught has attracted very little attention, because she has 
not heretofore been in the fighting. The public did not see that the 
very existence of British dreadnaughts in the North Sea resulted in the 
bottling up of all Germany. It did not generally realize that the battle- 
ship was performing its purpose without the necessity of fighting. The 
present clash, however, demonstrates that in the final issue it is the 
dreadnaught which means victory or defeat. 

This battle seems also to bave proven the value of that other branch 
of the fighting fleet which has been given most attention in the Ameri- 
can Navy— the destroyer. The many NC api corbin: for usefulness and 
the great possibilities of execution which rest with these little ships 
seem to have been demonstrated. The battle of Skagerrack seems to 
have shown that the United States has chosen wisely in selecting the 
units upon which she would depend in making a fleet from appropria- 
tions that made it im ble to have all the units desired. 

The usefulness of the battle cruiser or the scout cruiser has not been 
disproven, but the inadvisabilzty of depending upon fast lightly armored 
vessels in a clash in which dreadnaughts are engaged is shown. ‘The 
cruiser is a necessity in any modern fleet unless that fleet is willing to 
grant certain advantages to its rivals which are proves with these 
fast ships. The theory that a time would come when they would dis- 
piaco dreaänaughts must, however, in the face of the new facts, be 
given over. 


The battle of Skagerrack teaches less of the value of guns of various 


calibers than of most of the vital prons of the Navy. All the fight- 
ing was close in. The marksmanship was, therefore, not very exa 8 
The test on the s was not great. Any gun and almost gunner 


ought to be able to make hits at 6 miles. The advantage attributed to 
British guns and gunners had little Bon eager to demonstrate itself. 
Likewise are the results in ships by the British cruisers and 
dreadnaughts still unknown. The deadliness of the great British 15- 
inch gun can not yet be said to have been determined, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this measure I bear 
in mind past legislation on the subject. Take any period you 
wish from 1 to 20 years back and we have had an unbroken 
progressive increase in naval expenditures. Every year since 
I have been in Congress has seen millions of dollars added to 
the naval expenditure of the year before. Under Republican ad- 
ministrations it seemed to me something stupendous. Every 
year of Democratic administration the expenditure for the 
Navy has been larger, notwithstanding the claim by Republicans 
that our party was neglecting and handicapping the Navy. Last 
year we spent on the Army $100,000,000 and on the Navy $150,- 
000,000 or $250,000,000 on Army and Navy. I am giving round 
figures, and in the figures I give I am speaking from memory. 
This year our Army bill as it passed the House called for 
$267,000,000 and our naval bill, as it comes back from the Sen- 
ate and as we are called to vote on it here to-day, reaches 
$315,000,000, so that all together we have an Army and Navy 
expenditure for this year of $583,000,000. Why? Is there any 
cloud of war menacing our country? No; Mr. Speaker, on the 
contrary, we know that two of the greatest naval powers on 
earth have met in conflict on the seas, and during the last two 
years Germany has lost some 235,000 tons of the fighting ships 
she had at the beginning of the war and England some 275,000 
tons. We see diminishing navies among the warring nations of 
Europe and inereasing expenditures on our part to build a 
larger Navy than ever before. What is it for? Whence does it 
come? 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. HARDY. No; I regret I have not the time to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Harrison). The gentleman 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HARDY. It does not come from a rational fear of war. 
We know that Germany is in the throes of a struggle for ex- 
istence; that England is in the same condition; that every 
promise and prophesy is one of a yet long, weary, and exhaust- 
ing continuance of the struggie. When that struggle shall end, 
as end it must in some far day, each of the contending nations 
embracing all the great nations of Europe will be exhausted 
and sick of slaughter and destruction. Those of us who are 
old enough to remember the return of our veterans of the war 
between the States know that those soldiers who came back, 
footsore and weary, did not want to seek a new enemy, and 
that the mothers and sons and daughters of the land, mourn- 
ing their dead, prayed for no more war. But we are told now 
that we must believe that every great nation now at war, when 
peace in Europe is declared, will be anxious to find occasion 
to attack us and become embroiled in a new war with this 
great country of ours. They tell us this, notwithstanding we 
know that we have the friendship of Germany, that we have the 
friendship of France, that we have the friendship of England, 
and that millions of our people are brothers in blood of the 
peoples of those great countries. Every rational argument 
tends to convince every sober intelligence that if we but deal 
justly and fairly with them there will be and can be no occa- 
sion of war; yet the attempt is made by every possible method 
of agitation to terrify the public, and we are urged to build 
a larger and larger Navy. For what? A hundred years of 
peace with honor, a hundred years of war with no nation except 
war initiated by ourselves, the settlement of countless inter- 
national disputes by friendly diplomacy, the negotiation of 
more than twenty treaties with great nations in the last few 
years for future arbitration and settlement of disputes, count 
for nothing with these agitators. The truth is, that like water 
wearing away the stone, the agitation and clamor of the jingoes _ 
like Roosevelt, of the militarists who believe that an occasional 
war is good for the world, of the big Navy people, the Navy 
Board, as you call it, of the Navy League, of the munition 
makers, of those seeking agrandizement and preferment or 
profits continually, like rising storms driving the waves into a 
fury, all this has undermined our common sense and judgment 
and drives us on to gigantic and fateful military preparations. 
It is not the Republican Party, nor the Democratic Party, nor 
the administration, that has made this bill. It is the hysteria 
whipped into fury and sustained by the propaganda of the 
militarists, the jingoes, and the self-interested munition makers 
of this country. [Applause.] 
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That is what is driving this Congress as it is being driven 
before the storm. That is what is driving Republicans and 
Democrats in the mad race for shelter in the biggest naval 
program ever adopted by any nation on earth, either in peace or 
in war. Gentlemen, for one, I believe that the interest of my 
country is not being served by the expenditure of $580,000,000 
on the Army and Navy, to which you must add $125,000,000 
for the Mexican border trouble and some $25,000,000 for fortifi- 
cations, Put those items together and then pile your pensions 
upon it, pensions for the Spanish War and pensions for the 
Civil War, and interest on the war debts we have left over, and 
this great, peaceful country of ours will show in this year of 
— 3 war expenditure of over a billion of dollars. [Ap- 
plause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDED REMARKS. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Democratic estimates place the 
expenditures of this session at over a billion six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Senator Simmons estimates it at $1,572,008,000. 
No possible system of taxation will raise enough revenue to 
support this program. What then? Why, we must and will 
resort to the blanket mortgage on posterity, to the sale of bonds, 
to support a system and spirit of militarism that has fed on the 
vanities and passions, the fears and greed, the brute instincts 
and ambition of rulers and of nations of every clime and every 
age? What is militarism? I will give you some of its mean- 
ings and some of its fruits. It means a nonproducing official 
artistoecracy, raised by the people themselves above themselves. 
It means a tax upon the people to support a society which pays 
no taxes and produces nothing and is freed from all anxieties 
and worries incident to ordinary life, which, to quote the lan- 
guage of another, “is assured support throughout its entire 
existence, subject to no vicissitudes of success and failure that 
beset the path of the ordinary mortal—a caste that may retire 
from even the light duties of making reports or signing balance 
sheets at the age of 62 or 64 years, with salaries going on just 
the same, which salaries must be paid by those who have 
labored strenuously during a long life and who must still follow 
their trade until the working tools fall from the feeble hands 
of age.” 

It means throwing into our midst Army and Navy societies 
and auxiliary Army and Navy societies composed of wives and 
daughters to conduct a campaign of movies and theatricals to 
increase their numbers and powers, to fill the country with 
lurid pictures of captured American citizens, their inhabitants 
enslaved by imaginary buccaneers, of a giant beaten to death by 
a dwarf, a whale swallowed by a catfish. 

It means a tendency toward the development of the arrogant 
side of humanity and the dwarfing of the manly independence 
of it. It means punishment in court-martial proceedings for 
minor offenses against haughty demeanor, so out of proportion 
to the importance of such offense that it shocks our sense of 
justice. It means what we have all learned very lately—that 
court-martial justice is generally excessive, and might be called 
barbarous in some instances. If a servant or employee in civil 
life resents abuse by master or employer with a blow, a civil 
court might, for the sake of upholding the peace and order of 
the community, impose a fine of $10 or a sentence of 10 days 
imprisonment. If a private soldier, exasperated by discourteous 
treatment that any true American ought to resent, resents with 
physical force, he is sent to the penitentiary for five years, and 
that five years very often, in its final result, is equivalent to a 
death sentence. This is the difference between civil justice and 
military justice. That is one of the reasons why the American 
people have a dread of military domination. 

It means just what it has grown to mean in some of the old 
countries of the world—that the civilian has no right that the 
military is bound to respect. If a young officer with strutting 
mein shoyes the civilian off the walk in one of these military- 
dominated countries, the latter dare not resent it manfully, be- 
cause he knows the awful penalty of lése-majesté. 

There is no evading the truth that a mighty standing army, 
with the officials that command it, as a separate institution in 
this country, means the division of our citizenship into civil 
and military castes, just exactly what it has done in other 
e 9 Americanism and militarism can not walk hand in 

nd. 


The struggle against militarism is the struggle against war 
in the abstract, and not alone against war, it is the great strug- 
gle for human rights and human freedom. To escape mili- 
tarism, to find these rights and this freedom, our fathers, in 
frail barks, crossed the ocean, leaving home and kindred, and 
settled here, and millions more are coming. So far in the 
history of our race no means haye been found to put an end 
to war. The pessimist, the jingo, the militarist, and the war 
trafficker say no such means will ever be found. The so-called 
pacificists, and I am one of them, while no more in favor of 
the doctrine of nonresistance or peace at any price, with which 
they are charged, in the effort to discredit them, than the hottest 
militarist, yet hope to find the means. 

They and the profound students of history base their hopes 
upon common sense, upon reason, and upon the very history of 
wars and of nations, and upon the eternal struggle for liberty, 
and for freedom from oppression of the many by the few, which 
is the struggle upward of civilization and of the human race. 
It is true that the present war is the greatest and most fearful 
in its horrors and atrocities of all wars, and there may be 
greater wars to follow. And yet we hope, and we know or be- 
lieve we know, that more depends on the course of the United 
States in this epoch of the world’s history than upon any other 
factor in determining when war shall cease, or how soon an- 
other war shall come, if come it must. He who believes that 
what has been always must be and will be, sees no hope for the 
future; but he who reads, and knows how many of the evils 
that for ages afflicted humanity have been banished, does hope. 
Time was when slavery existed in every nation, when the 
code duello and polygamy were practiced everywhere. Ancient 
history is fufl of petty wars between petty chieftians over 
stolen wives or stolen cattle. The greatest epic poem ever 
written describes such a war. The Middle Ages made every 
home a castle and every man a warrior and marauder. Re- 
ligious wars had their day. Dynasties waged wars for glory 
and power. All these are things of the evil past. Higher edu- 
cation, nobler ethics, and the teachings of the Christian re- 
ligion have swept them away. Trade wars and possibly racial- 
prejudice wars alone remain. The American Union of States 
points the way to the end of trade wars. We can scarcely 
imagine a war between two of our States. Surely all civilized 
nations can agree and will agree to some method of adjusting 
trade differences. If all Europe would agree to-morrow upon 
a just trade union between its States, just like that between 
that of our States, there would be no more wars between them. 
America’s proud prosperity would be in danger of eclipse by 
the greater prosperity of Europe, and the prosperity of Europe 
would add to the prosperity of America. Such a union is not 
possible yet; but when the last ambitious autocrat is tumbled 
from his throne, when every government of Europe is of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, when the burning 
passions of this conflict have died down, when Slav and Teuton, 
Greek and Latin, Celt and Saxon, have intermarried, and the 
blood of all flows in the veins of their common descendants, 
when the melting pot of Europe has fused the traditions, the 
glories, the sorrows, the hopes, the happiness, and the pros- 
perity of all into one common heritage, who shall say that war 
in Europe may not be no more? Another age, another day, 
must settle the race questions. Ours is the trade question. 
This century or the next will surely see the end of trade wars. 
God speed the day. And may our great Nation by its soberness, 
its forbearance, its patience, its justice, its peerless strength, 
and love of freedom, under God’s providence, point and guide 
and lead the way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Caasrcrpnett] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. „the United States seems not 
to have been able to maintain its poise and look at things as 
they really are. 

We are going war mad. We are plunging our country head- 
long into immediate preparation for war. No one knows with 
whom or when it will be fought. We are piling up expenditures 
for the immediate future that are appalling. We are laying the 
foundation this year for larger expenditures next year. It is 
well on to three-quarters of a billion this year. What will the 
expense be in a year from now? I hope to God that war then 
will have censed in Then I hope that the people of 


Europe. 
the United States will get their bearings and look at questions 
as they are. We should not lose our heads at this and at the 
other end of the Capitol now. The war in Europe is changing 
everything pertaining to warfare, but it is proposed by this con- 
ference report that we shall go on with the re program 
of battleship. Why not make an inspection of 


the wreck the 
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war in Europe leaves and profit by it? This report proposes a 
battleship program which every man who knows anything about 
what has occurred in the last 10 years knows will be obsolete 
in a very short time. Within 10 years every battleship provided 
for in this program will be in the junk heap or obsolete. Within 
the few years I have been in Congress I have voted for the latest 
type of battleships, and they to-day are counted as obsolete and 
unfit for service. There has been no occasion for alarm at any 
time in that 14 years, and yet every time an appropriation bill 
that appropriated either for the Army or the Navy was under 
consideration we were said to be in imminent danger of war. 
The press of the country was teeming with forecasts of war from 
Asia, from Europe, dangers from every section of the world. 
But there was no danger. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
is recognized for two minutes more, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I thank the gentleman. I refuse to be 
stampeded every time an appropriation bill that appropriates 
money for the maintenance of the Army or the Navy is before 
the House with the idea that we are in imminent danger of war. 
If we would cultivate a higher order of international statesman- 
ship and study means for working out friendly relationships 
with all the world, in the conduct of our international affairs 
with the nations of the earth, we would need less of powder, less 
of giant battleships, less of army and naval organization. 

The people of this country are for a reasonable degree of 
preparedness. They want to have a splendid organization in 
the Army and a splendid organization in the Navy, but in their 
sane moments the people are not imbued with the idea that this 
Nation must be put upon a war footing. There is no necessity 
for placing the country on a war footing to-day. No warlike 
situation arises from any direction; no threat from any Nation; 
no cause or justification for placing this Nation upon a war 
basis to-day, as is proposed by this program. 

Where is the immediate danger that makes this great pro- 
gram necessary, that makes these enormous expenditures im- 
perative? Why, as stated just now by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Harpy], every belligerent nation in the world to-day 
is exhausting its resources in men, in money, in everything that 
makes a nation powerful in war. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Kansas has again expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee use some 
of his time now? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CHANDLER] is recognized. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, love for the 
Republic and patriotic devotion to its highest interests should 
prompt all our actions here, especially in the matter of provid- 
ing for adequate national defense. 

Every Member of this House and of the Senate, every officer 
of the Government, State and Federal, and, indeed, every 
American everywhere, should love America as Macaulay says 
Pitt loved England, as an Athenian loved the “City of the 
Violet Crown,” as a Roman loved the “City of Seven Hills.” 

This proud sentiment should be the patriotic motto of every 
Representative of the people into whose hands at any time is 
confided the safety of the Nation: He who saves his country 
saves all things, and all things saved will bless him; he who 
lets his country die lets all things die, and all things dying 
curse him. 

Should the life of the Commonwealth ever be seriously 
threatened, this fervent prayer should ascend to heaven from 
every patriotic lip: = 

Great God, who rules the destinies of nations, that sees at 
once the fall of a sparrow and the flight of worlds, preserve 
forever to us, to our posterity, and to all mankind the country 
of Washington, the Republic of Jefferson, and the Union of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

No cowardly impulse, no sectional selfishness, no narrow 
view of patriotism, no partisan prejudice, no sordid stinginess, 
shoul] ever remotely influence our legislative conduct in pro- 
viding for the common defense and promoting the general wel- 
fare of our country. Rather let us invoke the lofty and pa- 
triotie spirit of the Revolutionary fathers and of the saviors 
of the later Republic, who held no cost too heavy and no sacri- 
fice too great when the sacred rights of humanity were to be 
proclaimed and the great cause of liberty and of union was to 
be defended and maintained. 


The people of my district, like those of yours, my colleagues, 
are God-fearing and peace loving. They pray for peace per- 
petual with national honor unimpaired. But they are red- 
blooded Americans all, who love their country, believe in it, 
adore its flag, and are ready, if need be, to fight and die for 
both. They believe in both preparedness and peace—peace if 
possible with honor and national self-respect; preparedness as 
a guaranty of victory if war must come. : 

During the last 12 months my office has been flooded with 
letters from the people of my district. Thousands upon thou- 
sands have conveyed to me the double message of preparedness 
and peace. These letters are instructions from those whom I 
have the honor to represent to use my best endeavors to promote 
and maintain an honorable peace between America and all the 
other nations of the earth, but to neglect no act and leave no 
stone unturned to create a state of national preparedness that 
would enable the Republic to defend grandly and successfully 
its territory and its flag, if war should come. ‘These instructions 
are sacredly binding upon me and by my vote and yoice in Con- 
gress I have made it a point to obey them faithfully. 

I am in favor of strong national preparedness, but I am op- 
posed to militarism. I want my country to be and to remain 
forever the great advocate of peace among all the countries of 
the world. I want our glorious flag to represent forever the 
force and justice of democracy and military discipline, and not 
the tyranny and oppression of autocracy and military des- 
postism. 

The founders of the Republic designed it to be a perpetual 
asylum of liberty and of peace. They intended that the 
civil should remain forever above the military authority. They 
emphasized this design when they made the President of the 
Republic, a civilian officer, the head of both the Army and the 
Navy. I sincerely trust that their beneficent intentions will 
prevail to the end of time. 

But the builders of our Government were not pacifists, 
“ peace-at-any-price ” men, who prefer humiliation to battle and 
the ease of a quiet and voluptuous existence to the fierce strug- 
gle of life in which courage and strength are born. They were 
men of blood and iron who preferred death and annihilation to 
dishonor and disgrace. They knew that the infant Republic - 
had been created in the throes of revolution—in seven years 
and eight months of arduous toil and bitter struggle. Their 
vision was prophetic, and they foresaw that insurrection from 
within and invasion from without would necessitate military 
and naval preparedness if America was to remain united and 
free, and if the safety and dignity of the country were to be 
successfully defended and maintained. 

No wonder then that Washington, in his fifth annual ad- 
dress, gave to his countrymen this sage advice: 

I can not recommend to your notice measures for the fulfillment of 
our duties to the rest of the world without again pressing upon you 
the necessity of placing ourselves in a condition of complete defense. 
The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, contrary to 
the order of human events, they will foreyer keep at a distance those 
painful appeals to arms with which the history of every other nation 
abounds. There is a rank due to the Unit States among nations 
which will be withheld if not absolutely lost by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult we must be able to repel it: 
if we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of 
our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war. 

No wonder that John Adams, in his second annual message, 
dealing with our relations with France, should have used this 
language: 

But in demonstrating by our conduct that we do not fear war in 
the necessary protection of our rights and honor, we should give no 
room to infer that we abandon the desire of peace. An efficient prepa- 
ration for war can alone secure peace. 

No wonder that Thomas Jefferson, in his fifth annual mes- 
sage, advocated— 
the organization of 300,000 able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 
26 for offense or defense at any time or at any place where they may 
be wanted, 

It is interesting at this point to note that Thomas Jefferson 
advocated a larger Army for the defense of a small Republic of 
fewer than 20 States, populated by fewer than 5,000,000 people, 
than his degenerate Democratic descendants are willing to pro- 
vide for the defense of a giant Republic of 48 States and several 
colonies, with a population of more than 100,000,000 people. It 
would be more interesting still if the virile, pugnacious, red- 
headed author of the Declaration of Independence, founder of 
the University of Virginia, and third President of the United 
States could appear again upon the earth and express himself 
after hearing the Democratic floor leader of this House [Mr. 
Kirrenrs] ery “ Hysteria!” “ Hysteria!” when a justly alarmed 
people demand that their Representatives in Congress provide 
them with means of adequate national defense. 
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And, finally, no wonder that “ Old Light Horse” Harry Lee, 
the petted child of the Revolution, the companion and confidant 
of the early Presidents, should have expressed himself upon the 
subject of national preparedness, as follows: 

-That Government is a murderer of its citizens which sends them to 
the field uninformed and untaught, where they are to meet men of 
9 pame age and strength mechanized by education and discipline for 

Those words are prophetic and pathetic when we think of the 
deplorable mobilization of the National Guard on the borders of 
Mexico to-day. The brave boys who compose the guard are 
comparatively “uninformed and untaught.” They are without 
the necessary discipline, without physical training to endure the 
heat of a torrid climate, without the necessary equipment of a 
soldier in active service, and with food so small in quantity 
and so poor in quality that cries of protest and indignation 
reach us every day from the border through the columns of the 
public press. To send these brave boys into battle against vet- 
erans would be to murder them. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss very briefly national prepared- 
ness from three different points of yiew : 

(1) Military and naval. 

(2) Economie and industrial. 

(3) Intellectual and spiritual. 

The American people are woefully deficient in all these forms 
of preparedness. Our Army and our Navy are entirely too 
small for the proper defense of the country. Our economic 
and industrial life is prodigious and multiform, but unscientific 
and ineffective. Our intellectual and spiritual character is not 
of the first order of excellence and is decidedly unworthy of 
our national pretensions and aspirations. 

There is absolutely no excuse for our present deplorable 
state of unpreparedness, We have now and have had for many 
years at our immediate command inexhaustible resources in 
men and matériel for the making of a great army and an in- 
vincible navy, for the creation of a thoroughly efficient indus- 
trial and economic system, and for the development of a mag- 
nificent intellectual and spiritual civilization. Our failure to 
realize hitherto all these essentials of lofty national life has 
been due to the indifference and lethargy of the people and to 
the neglect and incapacity of their statesmen. 

The greatest obstacles in the way of adequate military and 
naval preparedness are the theories and objections of the 
pacifists, who are to be found both in and out of Congress. The 
convictions of these men should not be derided or denounced. 
Their aims are high, their motives are pure, and their impulses 
are generous and fine. Their hopes and aspirations for perma- 
nent and universal peace are honorable to human nature and 
are a splendid tribute to the higher and better qualities of the 
minds and hearts of men. But they are dangerous neverthe- 
less, for they are nothing more than plain idealists and de- 
luded dreamers. In making forecasts of the future they take 
no account of the past. The teachings of history mean nothing 
to them. The inherent savagery in man and the inevitable ex- 
periences of human life do not seem to impress them seriously. 
They refuse to ground their convictions in what men have done 
as the best assurance of what men may do, but insist on color- 
ing their arguments with all the tints of the rainbow and on 
weaving them from the warp and woof of mere fancy and 
conjecture. 

It is a ghastly and sickening thought, but if human history 
teaches anything, it is that man is a savage animal, and that 
recurring wars are as inevitable as the certain return of the 
tides of the sea. 

In 1908, at Chicago, the late brilliant and gifted ex-Governor 
Black, of New York, nominated Mr. Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency. The following is an extract from that perfectly polished 
gem of oratory: 

The fate of nations is still decided by their wars. You may talk of 
orderly tribunals and learned referees; you may sing in your schools 
the pate raises of the quiet life; you may strike from your books 
the last note of every martial anthem, and yet out in the smoke and 
thunder will always be the tramp of horses and the silent, rigid, up- 
turned face. Men may prophesy and women pray, but peace 1 come 
here to abide forever npon this earth only when the dreams of child- 
hood are the accepted charts to guide the destinies of men. 

This sentiment may seem pessimistic and be painfully dis- 
appointing and distressing, but the teaching is sound in the 
light of human history and experience, and we should never 
forget that the only safe guide for our footsteps upon the high- 
way of the future is the light of the past. 

A state of warfare seems to be the normal condition of human 
life and the bloody pastime of the nations. For thousands of 
years the peoples of the earth have been at each other’s throats 
in terrific struggles. The gates of Janus, in Rome, were closed 
for short periods only three times in 700 years. Within the 
memory of men now living every important nation on the globe 
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has fought two separate wars, and many of them three or four. 
Our own dear country is no exception to the rule. The brief 
span of the life of our Republic has been marked by five great 
conflicts—the War of the Revolution, the War of 1812 with 
England, the Mexican War, the Civil War, and the War with 
Spain. This does not take into account the Florida wars, the 
wars with the Barbary States, nor the various Indian wars that 
have marked the progress of our history. 

For ages it has been the dream of philanthropy and the hope 
of religion that the perfection of Christian life and the advance 
of civilization would do away with all wars by illuminating 
the reason, softening the heart, and taming the savage qualities 
of men. But has this been realized? Let the terrible struggle 
in Europe answer. 

The Sermon on the Mount is the chart of the soul on the 
sea of life, and its beatitudes are the glorification of the virtues 
of gentleness, mercy, love, and peace. Nearly 2,000 years have 
passed since the Prophet of Nazareth delivered this sublime 
and solemn message to mankind, and yet to-day the pathetic 
and appalling spectacle is presented of the Christian nations of 
Europe employing all the devilish ingenuity ‘and the hellish 
methods that fertile brains and scientific aids can furnish to 
devise yet more fiendish means and to invent still greater guns 
to blow other Christian brains into seething froth. 7 

No; let us not be deceived by the thought nor be beguiled by 
the hope that civilization as we now understand it will ever 
bring lasting peace. Experience has taught us that civilization 
at best is but a veneer, and that the slightest scratch will reveal 
beneath the surface the savage in the man. A pastoral common- 
wealth with justice and peace forever seated at the confines of 
the nation is a Utopian dream. Let the pacifists indulge their 
visions of a millennium of peace. But let practical patriotic men 
pay no attention to them. Let us not forget that the bitter ex- 
periences of our race teach us that wars are inevitable and that 
they come seemingly in obedience to a law as pitiless and in- 
exorable as that which dooms us to the dust. Let us not forget 
that a solemn obligation rests upon us under our constitutional 
oaths as Congressmen to provide for the “ common defense,” as 
well as to promote the “ general welfare.” Let us then set about 
the task of preparedness intelligently and fearlessly. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PREPAREDNESS. 


I believe that a Republie of 100,000,000 people, with several 
thousand miles of coast line to protect, with important insular 
possessions to defend, with thc Panama Canal to fortify and 
guard, and with the Monroe doctrine to maintain, should have 
a standing Army of at least 250,000 men, with adequate militia 
and yolunteer reserves, and with all the auxiliaries and equip- 
ments of modern warfare, together with a Navy at least second 
among the navies of the world. This belief represents my per- 
sonal conviction and reflects, I am convinced, the sentiments and 
wishes of a very large majority of my constituents. This is my 
preparedness creed, and a brief summary cf my votes in Congress 
will indicate my devotion to it. 

I voted for the Kahn amendment to the Hey bill providing for 
a Regular Army of 220,000 men. This amendment was de- 
feated. I then voted for the Hay bill under protest as insufficient, 
but as a short step in the right direction. 

I voted for the Chamberlain or Senate amendment to the Hay 
bill providing for a Regular Army vf 250,000 men, This amend- 
ment was rejected. I then voted for the conference report pro- 
viding for approximately 206,000 men. This amendment was 
adopted. 

I voted for the Roberts amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill appropriz.ting $3,500,000 instead of $2,000,000, as originally 
proposed, for aviation purposes. This amendment was adopted. 

I yoted for the Roberts amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill providing for 50 instead of 20 submarines. This amendment 
was adopted. 

I then voted for the Browning motion to recommit the naval 
appropriation bill with instructions to report the same back 
to the House with certain amendments that would have in- 
creased the appropriations for naval defense by $55,000,000. 
This motion was defeated by a very few votes. I then voted 
for the administration naval appropriation bill under protest as 
a short step in the right direction. 

It affords me pleasure to be able to vote to-day for the Senate 
naval bill now before us. This measure is presented chiefly in 
the form of amendments to the House naval bill, which we have 
previously considered. These amendments provide for increases 
which are more in keeping with the national sentiment for pre- 
paredness. The Senate bill provides us with a three-year pro- 
gram looking to the construction of about 157 ships, of which 16 
are capital ships, and of these 8 are to be built at once, or as 
soon as practicable. Of these 16 capital ships, 10 are to be 
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first-class battleships, or dreadnaughts. The total appropria- 
tion is some $315,000,000—an important increase over the House 
appropriation. 

I vote for the Senate naval bill with all the more pleasure, 
because of its provision for first-class battleships. Much talk 
and spectilation have been indulged in as to the relative merits of 
submarines, battle cruisers, and dreadnaughts. Happily the 
battle of Jutland, or of Skagerrack, has vindicated the great 
opinion, long expressed, of our venerable admiral, George Dewey, 
that the dreadnaught is still and will remain always the back- 
bone of any great and invincible navy. At the battle of Jutland 
battle cruisers, torpedo-boat destroyers, and submarines went to 
the bottom, but the dreadnaughts kept afloat, working havoc, 
until the finish of the fight. 

The Democratie administration Army bill is a poor piece of 
military preparedness and does not meet public expectation or 
demands. On paper we have an Army of 178,000, but an actual 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, of about 110,000, 
and about 15,000 more in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 
We must then rely upon the National Guard. This is virtually 
no military preparedness at all. 

But little criticism can be made of the administration Senate 
naval bill. Its best recommendation is its bitter denunciation 
by the Democratic floor leader of the House [Mr. Krrcutn], who 
describes it as virtually a Republican measure. 

It affords me peculiar pleasure to support this naval bill, be- 
cause we have reasonable assurance that within three years at 
most our Navy will be second among the navies of the world. 
This is a consummation most devoutly to be wished, as a matter 
of national safety and as a reasonable guaranty of peace. A big 
strong navy is a nation’s chief asset. It is our first line of de- 
fense, and we should make it impregnable and invincible. We 
have to-day made at least an important advance in the right 
direction. 


WE CAN WELL AFFORD THE EXPENSE OF PREPAREDNESS. 


The opponents of large increases in both the Army and the 
Navy for purposes of adequate national defense can not plead 
poverty in support of their contentions. The richest man on 
earth is a citizen of this Republic, and ours is the wealthiest 
among the nations. j 

Our annual products are valued at $40,000,000,000, estimated 
to be nearly one-third of all the products of the world and equal 
to those of England, Germany, and France combined. 

The national wealth of the United States in 1912 was, in round 
numbers, $187,000,000,000, approximately $1,965 per capita. This 
is nearly double that of Great Britain and is more than the na- 
tional wealth of France and Germany combined. 

Our resources in men ànd money, in personnel and matériel, 
for the building of a fine Army and a great Navy are practically 
limitless, and there is no reasonable excuse, based upon the plea 
of poverty, for our failure to prepare the country for complete 
defense in case of war. 

From the viewpoint of strict economy alone, complete pre- 
paredness is cheap, at the expenditure of even billions, when we 
consider the enormous expenses of war and the still greater 
burden of pensions following war—if the argument be valid that 
preparedness tends to promote and maintain peace. Better far 
to stand the expense of adequate preparedness than to foot the 
bills of war and its inevitable consequences. 

But questions of grave import, in this connection, are now 
agitating the minds of the American people. Considering that 
we have spent so many millions of dollars upon the Army and 
the Navy, why are we so poorly prepared, they ask, from the 
military and naval viewpoint? Why is it that the great nations 
of Europe have spent so much less money proportionately than 
we have and still have finer armies and greater navies? Is the 
result unavoidable or is it the fault of our statesmanship? 

It has been seriously charged many times upon the floor of 
this House that “ pork-barrel,” logrolling methods are employed, 
and that graft, corruption, and wasteful extravagance are in- 
yolved in the expenditure of public money in the matter of Army 
and Navy appropriations. Indeed, the matter is becoming an 
important issue in this campaign. Only the other day, at St. 
Paul, Mr. Hughes, in speaking upon the subject, used this lan- 
guage: 

That is the kind of preparedness I belieye in, which will make our 


appropriations for military purposes properly spent so that the lie 
wilt eet the benefit of the do sit PS = ag ¥ ya 


That is the point exactly, and is well expressed. The people 
are perfectly willing to be taxed to pay the cost of reasonable 
national preparedness, but they demand that strict accounting 
be made, and that 100 cents be shown in return for every dollar 
spent. It is right that this should be so. Indeed, it is nothing 
but common honesty in public service, and we may rest assured 


that the wrath of the people will be visited sooner or later upon 
those who violate elementary obligations in this regard. 

It is true that the cost of living in America is higher than in 
most other countries. The cost of material is greater and we 
pay our laborers higher wages. But even these considerations 
do not explain the remarkable difference between the results 
of military and naval expenditures in America and those in 
N This difference may be well illustrated by a few ex- 
amples. 

In 1881 we spent $35,000,000 on our Army, while Germany 
spent $91,000,000 on her army. Thirty years later we spent 
$122,000,000 on our Army and Germany spent $204,000,000 on 
her army. The result has been that, at the outbreak of the 
European war in 1914, Germany had a magnificently trained 
and equipped army of 5,000,000 men, while our Army in all 
branches of the service, Regular and Militia, numbered some 
200,000 men, badly equipped and poorly trained. 

During the same 30 years increased her annual 
expenditures on her navy from $11,000,000 to $114,000,000, and 
we increased our annual naval appropriations from $13,000,000 
to $120,000,000. A former Secretary of the Navy has recently 
declared that our Navy has cost $500,000,000 more than the 
German Navy, and still the American Navy is a poor second to 
the German navy. This showing is not merely astonishing, it 
is scandalous; and suspicion is growing fast among the people 
bev a Denmark is not the only State in which there is something 
ro f 

A further illustration may be found in the fact that Switzer- 
land, during the past 10 years, has expended for military pur- 
poses the sum of $65,000,000, while we have expended for mili- 
tary purposes, exclusive of the Navy, during the same time 
the enormous sum of $1,300,000,000, or something like twenty 
times as much as our little sister Republic across the sea. The 
fact is made supremely impressive when we consider that our 
Regular Army numbers less than one-fifth of the half-million 
army of the “ citizen soldiers” of Switzerland. 

All these things suggest that something serious has been the 
matter not only with our previous plans of preparedness but 
with the methods employed in expending public moneys to carry 
them into execution. A crying need confronts us for a complete 
house ordering and house cleaning. A radical departure from 
old methods must be taken. Indeed, these methods must be 
not only revised but completely reversed if necessity demands. 
A remedy for the evil will undoubtedly be found in an en- 
lightened program of military and naval construction, in which 
scientific experts will devise the plans, and honest financial 
administrators, guided at once by principles of high efficiency 
and rigid economy, will dispense public funds. When that time 
comes we will not pay, as we have done, $439 per ton for armor 
plate which, according to experts, can be manufactured for $230 
a ton. 

ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS. 


Military and naval preparedness means nothing, in terms of 
modern warfare, unless closely correlated with economic and 
industrial preparedness. Modern battles are not won by soldiers 
and sailors so much as by manufacturers of munitions. Proof 
of this is to be found in the fact that the munition workers of 
France and England constitute numerically a larger army than 
the army of British and French soldiers in the trenches of 
Europe. The man who manufactures a machine gun, a shrapnel 
shell, or a hand grenade is quite as much a warrior, in the 
modern sense, as the soldier who actually uses the gun, fires 
the shell, or hurls the hand grenade, for the latter is helpless 
without the former. 

At a recent annual convention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers the president said in his opening address: 

Military 8 and industrial preparedness should go hand 
in hand. The sinews of war must be provided by the latter before the 
former can be developed to its full extent; and by commercial pre- 
paredness I mean not only the strengthening of those industries which 
would necessarily contribute supplies for a possible war, but all en- 
terprise of manufacture, transportation, and distribution, so that we 
can put behind any body of men ed in the Nation's defense “a 
united, ae rous, contented, and determined population,” and be able 
to supply all the varied wants of our poopie and furnish the fullest 
support to the Government in any time o. L 

This is a clear and concise statement of the meaning of in- 
dustrial preparedness in its relation to military preparedness. 
It is, moreover, brimful of lofty, patriotic sentiment, such as 
should inspire and guide the merchants and manufacturers of 
our country in their endeavors to perform their full duty as citi- 
zens and patriots. 

As woefully deficient as we are in military and naval pre- 
paredness, our condition is still decidedly worse in the matter 
of industrial preparedness. As proof of this please consider the 
following extract from an article on “ Our industrial prepared- 
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ness,” in Leslie's Weekly, by Mr. Howard E. Coffin, chairman of 
the committee on industrial preparedness of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board: ` 

A foreign oficer in New York on purchasing business for his Gov- 
ernment told me not long since that the results of the whole war had 

very seriously influenced through the failure of American manu- 
facturers to deliver rifles on contract time. * * * 

One firm, which took a contract for a large number of rifles, worked 
for more than 12 months before turning out a single rifle that would 
pass inspection. 

Another firm contracted to machine two hundred and fifty thousand 
Z.inch shells, the forgings being furnished, and the fuses to be set 
and the shells loaded elsewhere. This firm estimated that it could 
finish the job in eight months. At the end of 14 months it had de- 
livered barely half the order. The contractors had no trouble with 
me 3 work, but were unable properly to heat-treat the machined 
Orgings. f. 

n another case 80,000 shell casings were rejected in one batch be- 
cause an apparently insignificant variation in dimensions rendered them 
useless. It was a small matter, but one about which the manufac- 
turer did not know. 

Could anything be more distressing and humiliating, from the 
viewpoint of both pride and patriotism, thar this flagrant ex- 
hibition of American ignorance and incompetence in the matter 
of munition manufacture? Is it not even more than a matter 
of pride and patriotism? Would not the liberty and life of the 
Republic themselves be in danger when committed to the care 
and protection of such ignorance and incompetence? Suppose 
that our Navy, the Republic’s first line of defense, should be 
broken and penetrated by a foreign foe, and an army of 
500,000 fully equipped and thoroughly disciplined soldiers 
landed upon our shores, what would be our chance of escape 
with such munition manufacturers in competition with the 
great gun works of Krupp and Creusot in Germany and in 
France? 

But the worst has not yet been stated. As bad as our 
facilities for manufacturing war matériel admittedly are, they 
are better than nothing, and there would be imminent danget 
of losing nearly ali our munition plants in case an enemy na- 
tion should succeed in overcoming our Navy and effecting even 
a slight invasion of our shores. In this connection, the follow- 
ing is from an editorial in the Manufacturers’ Record, October 
28, 1915: 

Practically the entire production of munitions of war and facilities 
for building and docking warships are concentrated in a narrow strip 

from Connecticut to Virginia. 
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plants, our poole mens plants, our 9 concerns, our powder- 
making interests are closely concentrated. It is conceivable that 
this limited area might at some time in the future be under control of 
an enemy, and if s should ever happen before these conditions have 
been changed the rest of the country, tery ae 9S par cent of its area, 
would be absolutely helpless, as it would thout arms or the 
facilities for making arms, building ships or equipping them if they 
were built. 

All these things force upon us the distressing reflection that 
we would be totally unprepared if at any time in the near 
future war should be declared upon us by any great nation or 
combination of nations. If our Navy were destroyed, we 
would not have an army of disciplined men to resist success- 
fully invasion. If we had the men, we would have adequate sup- 
plies of neither guns nor ammunition to enable them to fight win- 
ning battles. And what is worse than all, the few poor muni- 
tion plants that we possess would soon fall into the hands of the 
enemy, leaving us absolutely helpless, except in the doubtful 
contingency of being able to secure guns and ammunition from 
abroad. 

What we need, then, as the first elements of military prepared- 
ness, are more trained and disciplined men for the Army, more 
guns and ammunition in reserve, more and better munition 
plants, Government controlled, if need be, and located for the 
sake of safety along the Mississippi River, in the center of the 
continent, 

Mr, Bryan proudly and boastfully declares that in case of in- 
vasion “a million men would leap to arms overnight,” and Mr. 
Roosevelt humorously, but bitingly, retorts, “To whose arms 
would they leap?” Mr. Bryan is our great national political 
prose poet; Mr. Roosevelt is our great national man of action 
and affairs. During the Chautauqua season Mr. Bryan would 
be the more pleasing and entertaining. During times of war it 
would be safer to trust Mr. Roosevelt, for he would insist that 
we have in store an ample supply of arms to which to leap in 
case a million men overnight should decide to leap. 

Considering the short life of a rifle in actual warfare experts 
tell us that at the very beginning of war there should be in 
stock, as an essential of national preparedness, five rifles. for 
every man expected to be put in action. Germany is said to have 
had on hand at the beginning of the present European war 25,- 
000,000 Krupp rifles of the most improved model. What we need 
is to keep constantly on hand 5,000,000 up-to-date rifles for a 
possibla ermy of 1,000,000 men, composed of Regulars, militia- 


men, and volunteer reserves. A million men might spring up 

over night, but we have reason to believe that 1,000,000 guns of 

modern pattern would come very slowly from our American mu- 

nition plants. We should have in stock several million rifles for 

emergency, in spite of the fact that many experts assure us that 

io machine gun and the hand grenade have sounded the rifle's 
oom. 

In the matter of industrial preparedness in its relation to mili- 
tary preparedness an all-important element is the question of 
transportation. The coordination and correlation of the railways 
of a country with the military system is now regarded as a 
matter of supreme importance. Speed in military action was 
the first rule of Napoleonic warfare, and Europe was conquered 
by a subaltern from Corsica because he always arrived first on 
the ground and whipped the main body of the enemy before the 
reserves had time to arrive. 

German efficiency in matters of military and industrial pre- 
paredness is world-famed, and in no respect is this efficiency 
more remarkable than in the marvelous development of her rail- 
way system with a view to military strategy and expedition. 
The ability to transport vast bodies of troops overnight from 
one frontier to another has enabled the Germans more than 
anything else to beat back from their territory during two years 
the allied forces of Europe, outnumbering them two to one. 

It is the duty of the Congress, as a matter of industrial pre- 
paredness, to frame such legislation as will give us complete 
control of railway transportation for the movement of troops 
in times of war as emergency may at any time demand. The 
undoubted patriotism of the owners and managers of our roads 
would in all probability render unnecessary drastic Government 
action to secure such control, but the sovereignty of the people 
over private interests should be ready and prepared to assert 
itself legally and immediately if necessity arose. 


INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL PREPAREDNESS. 


I come now, in closing, to discuss intellectual and spiritual 
preparedness. This is a higher form than either military and 
naval or economic and industrial preparedness. It is as much 
higher as the spirit of man is greater and nobler than his body, 
and as pure reason is stronger than brute force. It has been 
truly said that— 

Knowl is power, especially militar, wer; brains are better t 
bullets ; 10700 can 8 Jeadly then either Decent Arg — 5 g 

We have during this session doubled the Corps of Cadets at 
West Point and of midshipmen at Annapolis. The idea was 
to promote an important element of military and naval pre- 
paredness in the matter of furnishing well-educated officers to 
the Army and Navy. I am delighted beyond measure that we 
did this. I voted for both resolutions providing for the in- 
crease. I regarded them then and consider them now as meas- 
ures designed to contribute to the intellectual and spiritual as 
well as to the military and naval preparedness of the Republic. 

But I wish to be clearly understood. I do not mean that in- 
tellectual and spiritual preparedness should be confined to West 
Point and Annapolis, or to the ranks of the soldiers in the Army, 
or to the sailors upon our battleships that float the sea. I 
mean that such preparedness should extend through all classes 
of our people, from the humblest bricklayer who earns his mod- 
est living in lowly toil to the lofty-plumed chieftain who com- 
mands our armies in the hour of battle. 

Nor do I mean that intellectual and spiritual preparedness 
should be limited to the discipline and training of men in mili- 
tary tactics alone. I mean that we should abandon forever our 
national mercenary tendencies and cultivate henceforth assidu- 
ously those beautiful arts and sciences that have been at once 
the glory and the ornament of the greatest civilizations of the 
earth, 

The educated European has only contempt for our military 
and naval preparedness and derides unmercifully both the person- 
nel and discipline of our Army and our Navy. But his criticism 
is still more fierce and cruel when he comes to deride and de- 
nounce our intellectual and spiritual life. In moments of poor 
tact and bad taste when he is irritated by what he is pleased to 
call American freshness and crudity of behavior he is heard to 
make substantially this speech: 


You Americans are Trias eg to the fine arts and have no prestige 
of which you can boast. e Europeans are the keepers of the art 
treasures of the world. Ours is the Uffizi Gallery, the Dresden Gal- 
lery, the Louvre, the British Museum. Ours is e Sistine Madonna, 
the Transfiguration, the Venus de Milo, the Venus di Medici. If 
you have in America a masterpiece of sculpture or of painting, we 
may rest assured that no American executed the work of art. It was 
3 with the dollars of Rockefeller or of Morgan, In short, you 
ave produced no Appelles, no Phydias, no Canova, no Raphael. 

You can boast no splendid tr umpas in literature. our literary 

eatness is as shallow and superficial as everything else American. 


he pages of your literary history reveal the name of no first-class 
genlus—no Homer, no Dante, no Goethe, no Shakespeare. 
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In the sublime world of music you are still wanderers in a desert, 
without the name of one great creative master to your credit. The 
stage of the Metropolitan Goon House is crowded with the children 
of genius of strange lands. No Beethoven, no Wagner, no Bach, no 
Verdi, no Caruso was born in America. 

No great religious triumph adorns the “ead your history. The 
Jew is the master builder of the great spiri temple of the human 
race, whose corner stone is Hebrew prophecy whose gorgeous 
domes are the claims of Jesus and Mohammed to the Messiahship of God. 
The Jew—an Asiatic, not an American—emerged from the plains of 
ea eo in the twilight of history, and, from his Lillipu king- 
—— 5 ike aise sent forth a religion not only for the earth but for 

Yon 3 are the Phœniclans, not the Athenians, of modern 
times—a nation of merchants, a republic of peddlers. Upon the altar 
of commercial greed you sacrifice the highest aims, and to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth you prostitute the noblest purposes of life. To you a 
silver dollar is more beautiful than an epic poem or a Grecian statue, 
and the amassing of a fortune is grander than the discovery of a 
planet. You are worshipers of mammon and not of God. 

This criticism of the educated foreigner is founded greatly 
in truth and in fact, and candid Americans will not deny it. 
My plea, then, in the matter of intellectual and spiritual pre- 
paredness, is for a republic of letters and of music, of religion 
and philosophy, of poetry and eloquence, of science and art, as 
well as of armies and navies, for these are the things that 
“exalteth a nation“ and make it truly and sublimely great. 

My further and final plea is for the establishment- and main- 
tenance of the rights and sovereignty of the plain citizen of 
this Republic and for the actual and absolute rule of the people 
under representative forms of government, My fervent prayer 
is that I may live to see the day when the Government of my 
country will be so generous and so just in its treatment of this 
plain citizen that ample opportunity will be his, as a matter of 
leisure and recreation from grinding toil, to acquire that noble 
culture, that genuine education that ennobles existence and 
contributes joy and dignity to life. My plea is for the passage 
of laws that make infamous and criminal the forcing of chil- 
dren to work in sweatshops when they should be attending 
public schools. My hope is that the day is not far distant when 
every child in the Republic, as a matter of intellectual and 
spiritual preparedness for the duties of good citizenship, will 
be forced by both State and Federal laws out of workshops 
into schoolrooms. 

I am an advocate of the public-school system. I do not de- 
ride or condemn American universities like Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, and Princeton. They are the jewels of our intellec- 
tual body, and God grant that there may be more of them as 
the years roll on. But the American university is not the 
great temple of intellectual and spiritual preparedness of the 
Republic. The great temple is the public-school building over 
which floats the Stars and Stripes, upon whose walls are the 
portraits of Washington and Lincoln, and in which the brown- 
skinned, barefoot boy may learn to read the Constitution of 
his country and the Bible of his God. , 

The public-school building is America’s great melting pot of 
patriotism and good citizenship. In its march of thousands of 
years the human race has encircled the globe and entered this 
its last promised land, containing every condition of national 
greatness and human happiness. In the population of America 
are mingled the representatives of every race and every tribe 
of earth. This heterogeneous mass must be fashioned into a 
homogeneous whole in the public school by the public-school 
teacher. There the English language must be taught. There 
must be taught the great patriotic chapters of our history—the 
foundation of the Republic, the growth of our constitutional 
freedom, and the preservation of the Union, culminating in the 
sacrifice and martyrdom of Lincoln. There the souls of the 
young children, the future citizens of the Nation, must be filled 
with the spirit of the American Constitution and with the glory 
of the American constellation. There must be taught an un- 
divided allegiance that knows no fatherland but America and 
admits no loyalty but supreme devotion to America’s flag. 
There must be instilled that fine form of patriotic fervor, based 
upon national unity and undivided allegiance, which glories in 
the achievements of our past and believes implicitly in the 
limitless possibilities of our future. The result of all these 
things will be the beginning of an intellectual and spiritual 
preparedness without which all other forms of preparedness 
are but achievements and manifestations of vulgar pride and 
brute force. 

A further and final consideration is that all forms of pre- 
paredness must be democratic to the core and broadbased upon 
the people’s will. Our whole military system should be Swiss 
rather than Prussian, democratic rather than autocratic. The 
time has not yet come for compulsory service, for universal 
military training, but it will come before very long, and the 
whole manhood of the Republic will be the better for it. The 
system of universal service is correct and just in principle. 


What belongs to everybody should be protected by everybody. 
It is a mean and cruel discrimination to require or expect a few 
men to risk their lives, and sacrifice them if need be, in de- 
fense of others who are either too cowardly or too lazy to defend 
themselves. 

A system of universal service would promote most powerfully 
the spirit of fraternity and genuine democracy in the Nation, 
by placing the sons of paupers and the sons of millionaires side 
by side in the ranks of the common defense. Class distinc- 
tions—so deadly to a democracy—would then be avoided or 
destroyed. 

Universal military service would vastly improve the physical 
manhood of the country, and thus lay the foundation for greater 
national prosperity and more complete human happiness. It 
was Herbert Spencer, I believe, who said that the first condi- 
tion of national prosperity was to be a nation of good animals, 
This is all the more true since it is a well-known fact that fine 
physical qualities tend to develop not only stronger minds but 
better morals. It should be the deliberate design then of both 
parents and the Government to give to the youth of the coun- 
try, the future citizens and soldiers of the Republic, in their 
formative years, good physiques—healthy stomachs, big biceps, 
muscles, and strong lungs to send rich red blood seething and 
frothing to healthy brains. Universal military training would 
contribute most wonderfully toward the accomplishment of this 
most desirable result. 

Again, a system of universal service would develop in the in- 
dividual man faculties of mind, modes of thought, and habits 
of conduct that would be most beneficial to him in all the call- 
ings of civil life. Exactness, punctuality, and courage, which 
are born of military discipline, are quite as essential to success 
in civil as in military life. 

And last, but not least, compulsory military service would 
bring home to every young man in the Nation a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the safety and honor of his country, and 
would thus create in his mind and heart a fervent attachment 
to his country’s flag and her highest interests. This sense of 
personal obligation would serve to accentuate the responsibility 
and dignity of the individual man, and would contribute im- 
mensely to the creation of a collective patriotism so necessary 
to the life of a free people. And we should never forget that if 
we would avoid militarism in a republic, the individual man, the 
plain citizen, and all his rights, privileges, hopes, and aspira- 
tions should be remembered and accommodated. 

If the liberties of this Republic are ever seriously threatened, 
they will not be preserved by the Four Hundred, although 
there are among them many brave and patriotic men. These 
liberties will not be preserved by professional men—lawyers, 
doctors, preachers—although these professions have their full 
quota of courageous and patriotic citizens. Men in public life, 
many of them great and noble, will not alone preserve these 
threatened liberties. If the liberties of this Republic are ever 
seriously threatened, they will be preserved by the plain, blunt 
man who never held an office and would not hold one if you 
would give it to him, who works all day in the sweat of his 
brow for an honest livelihood and then returns at nightfall to 
his humbl- roof to ask the blessings of Almighty God upon 
those during the night for whom he has worked during the day. 
That man created this Republic, owns it to-day, and, if need 
be, at the bayonet’s point will preserve and perpetuate it to 
generations yet unborn. That man, the plain citizen of the 
Republic, must be accommodated by Democrats and by Repub- 
licans who wish to win victories in the future in city, State, or 
Nation. That man, like an unbound Titan, will work destruc- 
tion and damnation to the political fortunes of any statesman 
of the future who seriously seeks to disregard his rights and 
privileges. 

Mr. Chairman, in declaring our state of unpreparedness de- 
plorable and in criticizing severely our military methods, I 


have not intended to sound a discordant note or to proclaim a 


pessimistic message. I have intended only to give friendly and 
patriotic warning. I believe implicitly in my country and I 
love passionately its Constitution and its flag. I believe that 
our people are marching enward slowly but surely to a mar- 
velous and magnificent destiny. 

We are deplorably unprepared for war, but the resolution 
and martial spirit of our people are still vigorous and intact. 
Our military prowess is merely dormant; it is not dead. Un- 
less they have degenerated completely from the qualities of 
their ancestors of the Revolution and of their fathers of the 
Civil War, the youth of America to-day have in them the finest 
qualities of the best soldiery of the world. The military annals 
of mankind reveal no finer discipline, no more splendid heroism, 
than were displayed on every battle field of the Revolution and 
the War between the States. 
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The soldiers of Washington were no crayen spirits, no mer- 
cenary hirelings, imported from the shambles of Europe to do 
battle for filthy lucre at the bidding of tyrant kings. They 
were freemen, champions of human liberty, as brave and gal- 
lant warriors as ever breasted the flood of death. No ignorant, 


vulgar rebels they! The Revolutionary ranks were filled with 
accomplished scholars, with men who read the tragedies of 
Æschylus in Greek as easily as the tragedies of Shakespeare 
in English. Government, philosophy, and religion were themes 
of daily and familiar converse around colonial camp fires. 
The soldiers of the Revolution knew the richness of their blood. 
They traced their lineage along a noble line to Crecy, Poitiers, 
Malplaquet, and Ramillies. They read the military achieve- 
ments of their race in the recovery of the holy sepulcher, in 
the battle at Hohenlinden, in the capture of Quebec. They 
felt no inability to multiply these brilliant deeds; and when the 
battle call was sounded by the bugle’s stirring blast and the 
thrilling tones of the trumpet and the drum it was then that 
the heroes of Saratoga and Yorktown, of Brandywine and 
Valley Forge moved to the impetuous charge with the victors’ 
exultant shout. It was then they stepped, “like bridegrooms 
to a marriage feast,” into the jaws of death, and their soldier 
spirits joined in eternity that band of warrior souls that, in 
every age from the mountain pass of Thermopylæ to the battle 
plains of Cuba and of Mukden, have died for the liberties of 
their fellow men. Such was the character and such the con- 
duct of the soldiers of Washington. 

More than 50 years ago civil war broke upon the country. 
The most momentous struggle in history called to the field of 
battle the finest armies of the world. Men from the North and 
men from the South rushed to the dividing line in serried ranks, 
with martial step, and with hearts that beat like kettledrums; 
and whether dressed in blue or clad in gray, at Gettysburg and 
Antietam, at Cold Harbor and the Wilderness, they sent to gen- 
nis yet unborn a message of perfect discipline and deathless 
valor. 

These were the ancestors, remote and direct, of the generation 
of youths who to-day attend our schools and walk our streets. 
These youths need no inspiration to victory on the battle field 
other than the sublime examples of their soldier sires. But they 
do need military and naval preparedness, which they have not. 
They need guns and ammunition and military training, which 
they have not. If all these things be given them, and their coun- 
try be then attacked or its flag insulted, the historian of the 
future, in describing the conflict that must follow, in recording 
victory and in paying noble tribute, will say: “American cay- 
alry illustrated superbly the dashing chivalry of mankind; 
American infantry drove bayonets through columns that never 
before reeled to the shock of carnage; American artillery sent 
unanswered anthems to the god of battles.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have an abiding and an unbounded faith in the 
great destiny and in the undying glory of my country. I believe 
that the time is not far distant when we shall have complete 
military and naval, economic and industrial, intellectual and 
spiritual preparedness; when American genius and American in- 
fluence will dominate the nations and overshadow the earth; 
when our Constitution and our Declaration of Independence 
will be the mold and model of free institutions among all the 
tribes of men; when the torch of freedom which was lit at the 
flame of the American Revolution will be a beacon light to the 
oppressed of all mankind; when our soldiers and our sailors 
will be feared and respected on every land and on every sea; 
when the drum beat of our country will be heard around the 
world; when freedom’s flag will illumine all the skies; and, 
whether proceeding from the mouth of an ambassador or from 
the hot throats of Federal guns, the mandate of the great Re- 
pahite én be heard and obeyed throughout the earth. ` [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Paneerr], I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Coon] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] who has just taken his seat declares 
that there is no necessity for the United States of America to 
prepare, that there is nothing on the horizon anywhere which 
indicates aught but perpetual peace. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. I used 
no such language. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, substantially that. ‘The 
gentleman said in effect that the nations of the Old World are 
destroying one another, and that therefore the future holds no 
danger of war for us. The gentleman seems to be perfectly 
sure that we, a Nation with thousands of miles of coast line, 


with important insular possessions; a Nation vastly richer than 
any other that the world has ever seen, and yet the most defense- 
less of all the rich nations; that we need take no thought of the 
future, but may rest content in the assurance of peace. The 
gentleman talks exactly as the President of the United States 
talked in 1913, in a message to Congress, when he could see 
nothing in the future but peace, not only for the United States 
but peace for all the world. Listen to the President of the 
United States, then as great an optimist as is now the gentleman 
from Kansas. I quote from the message of President Wilson, 
read by him in this Chamber, to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, December 2, 1913: 
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{Laughter on the Republican side.] 
If I mistake not, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 


was t and applauded vociferously at that point. 
[Laughter.] “An age of settled peace and good will among 
the nations!” And yet this optimistic, baseless prophecy of 


the President of the United States was uttered from yonder 
rostrum in the presence of the whole civilized world only eight 
months before the cannon’s opening roar in the bloodiest, 
ghastliest war in human history. How much more does the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] know now about what 
is going to happen than the President of the United States 
knew in 1918, when with such solemnity—and you will never 
forget the manner of that utterance—he prophesied for all the 
world an era of settled peace? 

We do not want—no patriotic American citizen wants—war 
here. But we do want to be adequately prepared if there should 
be dangerous aggression upon our rights. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we have adopted the partial 
report of the conference committee, in regard to which I shall 
speak later. We are now asked to concur in Senate amend- 
ments providing for large increase in the shipbuilding program 
above that heretofore adopted by the House, including 10 more 
dreadnaughts and a three-year building program. 

These increases will add to the appropriations carried in the 
bill before us about $35,000,000, and will add to the obligations 
of the Government in the next three years $487,000,000 more. 

We are therefore asked to add to a naval bill, already twice as 
large as the bill of last year, expenditures and obligations equal 
to half our total yearly national expenditures for all purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, staggering as these figures are, the popular thing 
to do is to vote for this increase. Yet I venture the opinion that 
if we could search the hearts and consciences of all the men 
sitting here we would find that not a third of the membership 
of the House here present believe that this increased program is 
justified or justifiable. [Applause.] Yet the probability is it 
will carry by a large majority. The great metropolitan press 
of the country is for it. The great manufacturing industries 
of the country are for it. All of the organizations promoted by 
those who benefit by war and slaughter are for it, and as the 
result of all these influences many good people in the country 
have concluded that we can not go too fast or too far with 
armies and with navies, and this House will respond. Yet I 
prophesy that few who vote for the increase but will live to 
regret their vote and to apologize for it. 

One very remarkable thing about all this is that we find those 
who in times past have been opposed to reasonable increases 
and appropriations for the maintenance of the Army and Navy 
are now most vociferous in demanding this unnecessary and un- 
justifiable increase. A year ago we authorized the building of 
two battleships, and not a hammer has been struck to start 
them on the way to construction. A few months ago the Secre- 
tary of the Navy told us it would be impossible to lay down and 
start half the number of capital ships provided for in this pro- 
gram. He has since expressed a different opinion, but the facts 
have not changed. They are what they were a year ago. If 
we were able in this country to lay down and build the ships 
proposed in this program, why in heaven’s name haye we not 
laid down the two great battleships which we authorized oyer 
a year ago? 

I can not believe these demands for enormous increases are 
in response to any sane, sound, or reasonable sentiment for the 
proper upbuliding of the Military or Naval Establishment of the 
country. ‘They are in response to a wild hysteria, which, I regret 
to say, has been promoted largely by those who would benefit by 
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-these useless and reckless and unnecessary expenditures, by 
those who would find profit in the slaughter that would follow 
a declaration of war. The war in Europe broke out and is now 
raging because the parliaments over there were led to believe 
that the way to prevent war was to build great navies. 

We stand here in the presence of a situation that demon- 
strates that these great military establishments are the in- 
evitable precursors of war; that they will breed and compel 
war. We stand in the presence of the most solemn and aston- 
ishing demonstration of that fact the world has ever known, 
and yet we propose to start on the same reckless expenditure 
that has resulted in the awful catastrophe on the other side of 
the water. 

Gentlemen, we are the greatest Nation in the world, and in 
the future we must, as we have in the past, reasonably pre- 
pare to defend ourselves; but we shall be best defended if we 
save our people from the burdens of unnecessary military 
service and taxation. Far stronger than navies beyond our 
reasonable needs is the splendid force of our hundred million 
intelligent, patriotic people. [Applause.] 

Less than two months ago the House voted down a proposi- 
tion of increase much smaller and less expensive than the one 
now offered. The chairman of the Naval Committee implored 
all good Democrats to vote against it. Now he appears de- 
manding that we approve this much larger increase in the 
name of the Secretary of the Navy and the administration. 

Let us see just what it is that they want us to agree to. 
Beginning with an increase of 10 superdreadnaughts, to cost 
over $20,000,000 a piece, the increases in ships runs all down 
the line, and if we agree to them we shall have a naval bill of 
$313,384,389.24 for the current fiscal year and we shall authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to incur contract obligations amount- 
ing to $487,000,000 more. 

We have done a lot of talking in this country at one time or 
another about being a peaceful and nonmilitary people. A 
favorite theme of orators has been our freedom from the burden 
of military establishments. And yet, if we agree to this in- 
crease and pass this bill we shall have passed the largest naval 
appropriation bill in all history. It is more than $50,000,000 
in excess of England’s nayal bill the year preceding the break- 
ing out of the European war. It is nearly three times the naval 
expenditures of Germany the year before the breaking out of 
the war. In fact, it is several millions more than the naval 
expenditures of Germany, France, and Japan combined the 
year immediately preceding the breaking out of the European 
War. 

Those who think we have not been spending much on our 
Navy heretofore should remember that the outlay for our 
Navy for the 10 years preceding the European war was over 
$1,881,000,000. This was almost four times the expenditure 
of Japan, more than three times the expenditure of Italy, and 
exceeded the expenditures of Germany for the same period by 
more than $300,000,000. 

Now, at a time when the navies of the warring powers have 
been decreased hundreds of thousands of tons by destruction of 
ships, and when those nations are loading themselves with a 
debt which will render it utterly impossible for them to con- 
tinue great programs after peace is declared, we have outlined 
a three-year program more ambitious and expensive than any 
ever proposed by any nation in the world’s history. And yet, 
those of us who do not approve the last ship and the last dollar 
of this enormous expenditure are characterized as “ pacifists,” 
and our patriotism is questioned by the more extreme and 
hysterical of those who are clamoring for naval and Army 
expenditures, 

What is the necessity or the excuse for a continuing program 
for three years? Why should we pledge the future and com- 
ing Congresses to the tune of $500,000,000? Will the new Con- 
gress have less patriotism and less wisdom than this Congress? 
Can not the next Congress provide for whatever may be neces- 
sary at that time? ‘The fact is, the continuing program is 
purely political. The administration was criticized for not 
being sufficiently for “ preparedness.” Administration leaders 
finally came to the conclusion that preparedness was popular. 
They started out in cold blood to out Herod the most rampant 

reacher of preparedness, and the only way to make the thing 

k big enough to stop the mouth of the most blatant of the 
howlers was to have a three-year program and run the cost up 
to near a billion. 

If there is any credit in it, the credit belongs to the Repub- 
licans, for they forced the hand of the administration. If you 
think this enormous program unwise, unjustifiable, and wicked, 
‘as I do, the blame is on the Democrats, for they control the 
administration and both Houses of Congress. Their Members 
yote as the administration wants them to. In the House a great 


many Republicans have from the first believed in a large naval 
program, some of them have believed in a very large program. 
On the Democratic side not a handful of men have, in their 
hearts, believed in or approved the programs now proposed, 
but they will vote for them just the same, because the President 


wants them to. As between men who will vote for a thing 
because they believe in it and those who vote for a thing be- 
cause their party leaders tell them to, I have the greatest re- 
spect for those who vote their opinions, even though I may 
disagree with their views. t 

Now, just a word about the conference report. I do not think 
it is perfect—far from it—but I congratulate the House con- 
ferees on the good they have accomplished and what they still 
hope to accomplish. At one time and another we have heard a 
great deal about the propriety of following the views of the 
“experts ”—meaning, in a case like this, the naval officers.’ 
While this bill was before the Senate the Secretary of the Navy 
sent down the provisions for the commissioned personnel, which 
had been drawn by the experts. My opinion is, it never was 
examined in the Senate, and when it reached the House it was 
discovered that the experts had taken care of themselves and 
their brother officers good and plenty. We have been struggling 
along with 18 rear admirals. The experts proposed legislation, 
which was adopted by the Senate, which would provide for some- ` 
where between 68, as estimated by the House conferees, and 80, as 
estimated by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. The con- 
ferees, with cruel disregard for the feelings of the experts, cut the 
number of rear admirals down to an addition of 3 immediately, 
8 in the near future, and a possibility of 30 in all when the Navy 
is recruited to the full strength allowed under the new law. 

Since I have been in Congress various questionable things have 
been proposed at one time and another, but I do not recall any 
case that compares with this increase of officers proposed by the 
Navy Department in pure and unadulterated nerve. It is a 
proposal that ought to shame every man who approved it. A 
rear admiral costs the country from eight to ten thousand dollars 
a year, depending upon whether he belongs to the upper or lower 
grade, and the conferees, in trimming the rear admirals, have 
saved the country about $350,000 a year to begin with and ulti- 
mately twice that sum. Incidentally, of course, they have inter- 
fered with the ambitions of some people whose real interest in 
preparedness, so called, grew out of the hope that they or their 
relatives or friends would secure high rank and big pay at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

It would take altogether too long to enumerate or discuss all 
the utterly unworthy and the questionable propositions which 
have been advanced under the cover of preparedness, and some 
of which have gotten through. After having talked for years 
about abandoning unnecessary naval stations, we are now pro- 
posing to build them up and buy more. ‘There is an item of a 
million in this bill, which I hope will ultimately go out, for the 
improvement of Charleston Navy Yard, where there is not water 
enough to afford good diving facilities for a flock of mudhens. 
In order to get preparedness, we have to accept a $20,000,- 
000 expenditure for improvement of an Alabama river on the 
plea that we must manufacture more nitrates for gunpowder. 

All these things I suppose must be expected, however, when- 
ever national hysteria, rather than real sound judgment, con- 
trols in planning for the country’s defenses. We certainly can 
not be accused of not having done enough in this Congress for 
preparedness. I figure the expenditures as follows: 


Total appropriations for military purposcs, 1917. 


$267, 596, 530. 
513, 300, 095. 
* 390. 


641, 073, 788. 34 


That is certainly a snug sum to be spent in one year of peace 
on the Army and Navy by people who call themselyes nonmilitary 
and pride themselves on being free from military burdens. It 
is more than twice the military burden that any nation in 
Europe ever placed upon her people prior to the European war. 
It is more than the total receipts of our Government from all 
sources in the fiscal year 1915. Is it not about time we began 
to look at these matters without hysteria and with sober judg- 
ment? 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman who has just taken his seat 
asks why there was delay in the construction of battleships 43 
and 44. I have here a letter from the Secretary of the Navy ex- 
plaining the whole history of that, and I ask to insert it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What was the reason for the delay? 
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Mr. PADGETT. It was in order to obtain the benefit of the 


lessons to be gathered from the European war. 

Mr. BUTLER. My old friend and I know that that is not the 
reason; that is a new one. There were no ways to put them on. 
I want the House to understand that. The navy yards do not 
contain the ways on which these ships can be built. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit me, it is not the 
reason given by the Secretary of the Navy five or six months ago 
to the public press. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is the same one that I put in the RECORD 
at the present session, a letter from the Secretary in conformity 
with this one. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did he not say in the public interview that 
this was a busy time and that we only had three yards and we 
had not appropriated enough money? 

Mr, PADGETT. Yes; and he also stated in connection with 
that that they were getting up new designs for protection against 
torpedo attacks. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not see that in the interview. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Harrison]. The gentleman 
from Tennessee asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks by inserting a letter from the Secretary of the Navy. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


or THE Navy 


THE SECRETARY = 
W n, August 15, 1916. 


ashingto 


Na 
battles 
ing to e effect that 
The facts are matters of t it may be convenient at this time 
for me to state them briefly for the information of the chairmen of 
the committees. 
1915, pn a me 1 leted in 
plans were comp 
tary requirements ibed by the General Board and they were in 
condition that under ul 
been issued for these vessels in about May, 1915, but within a few 
months after the begi: of the present 2 
iking instances of effective 
tack, indicating that the devel t of m efficient form under- 
water protection inst attack 
necessity for capi ships. With a view to accomplish this result 
comprehensive rig “rehome had been tiated the la part of 
to the limit of the 


to dei 
battleships for some months to come. 

Upon urgent recommendation of the Chief Constructor, who is 
responsible for this feature in new vessels, it was determined not to 
advertise for the construction of these vessels until the experiments 
had progressed sufficiently to enable some reliable conclusions to be 
drawn from them. This involved a delay of about four months, the 
advertisement for these vessels being issued September 4, 1915. — 5 
nizing the necessity for the avoidance of del these advertisements 
were not issued when definite conclusions had arrived at, but as 
soon as it seemed reasonably certain that about the time of 
the bids, 60 days after sement, it would be 
satisfactory features of underwater protection, e experimen 
tinuing meanwhile and being push as before to the limit of 


facili available. 
In advertising these — the specifications provided that the Gov- 
the t to make changes in features of under- 
water protection any time within three months after the placing of 
the contract. When the bids for these vessels were opened on Novem- 
ber 17, 1915, they were found unsatisfactory on two cardinal points. 
First, the bids were such that unless there were vital changes from 
previous methods it would be impracticable to contract for the con- 
struction of these ships within the limit of cost fix 
. bidders declined t the ent’s 
crease in the period. The department had TtT this 
period to be 34 mon but mo bidder bid without tion for 
ithin time, only bid which a definite 
* under the usual contract conditions of the de ent being for 

months. 

At the same time the bids for the construction of these vessels were 
opened estimates were ed from the navy yards—New To Mare 
Island, and Philadelphia—for their construction. All of tes 
were well within the limit of cost set by Congress, and under the law 
the department to have the alternative of going ba: Con- 
gress for further authority or ordering construction in 
under the authority alrea 
aware that there would be some delay in la 
sels, if assigned to —.— yards, owing to existing conditions with 

to new construction, organization, and facilities. After 
a decision to construct one of 


and the other at the Mare Island Navy Yard, the necessa 
at once taken to the various conditions involved. 


ter protection for our 


ry steps were 
Contracts for 
the structural material were placed at once; that is, in December, 1915. 
By doing this the department anticipated the very rapid and large sub- 
sequent raise in the cost of mate which meant not only a saving in 
time but a saving of nearly a million and a half dollars over the amount 
which this material would have cost at the prevailing market 8 at 
the time when it would have been ordered by the navy yards if the usual 
procedure had been followed. 

Recommendations were at once made to Congress for authorization 
for the employment of the necessary additional draftsmen and technical 
employees at the two navy yards and for authorization to expend a por- 
tion of beg cmt ai a ting the ee en eee — eee 

of increas: e necessary ya es. e ne 
Puthority from —— under both of these heads, was obtained in the 
latter part of February, 1916. 


these vessels were authorized to be built, March 8. 
accordance with the mili- 


mines and torpedoes was a vital 


In the meantime the technical bureaus completed the development of 
the underwater protection, and provision was made for the utilization 
of electric e machinery, which the private contractors were un- 
willing to bid apon. | ‘This enab 
e by half a knot and much facilitated arrangements necessary for 

rotection. As a result these vessels embody a form of underwater pro- 
ection markedly tor nase to that of all previous vessels in the United 
States and, it is belleved, in any foreign navy. 

While the keels of these vessels have not yet been laid, this does not 
mean that no has been done or that their completion will be ma- 
terially delayed. ith the present metbods of work a large . rtion 
of the hull structure may be fabricated in advance of laying ee], so 
that for a large ship the actual laying of the keel may be done at a 
time within a period of several months without effect opos the time of 
construction. terial has been ordered and is now being delivered. 
The keel of the U. S. S. California will be laid at the navy yard, Mare 
Island, as soon as suffictent material has been fabricated to warrant it— 

robably about the end of September. There has been unforeseen delay 
the lain, of the keel of the Tennessee at the navy yard, New York, 
due to the fact that it will be some months yet before the New Mevico 
can be launched. As previously stated, it had been planned to work 
shifts u the New Mezico, beginning in the early spring, in order that 
she might be launched in September or October. Due to the unprece- 
dented demand for labor in s! ullding trades, which suddenly sprang 
impracticable to procure sufficient skilled work- 
men to but difficult and at times impracticable to obtain 
one full shift. The work, however, has been materially expedited, as 
——— April 1 to A 1 there has been 6.6 per cent ter progress 
made on this 


led the speed of the vessels to be in- 


E 
5 ‘ibed to 85 d armament. Contracts 


be ready well In ad 
8 May for the compas propelling machinery, in which case the 
work is now proceeding. e fact that the armor an will 


ro in good time will materially facili 


Sincerely, yours, 
JoOsEPHUS DANIELS. 


tg of ae AA Washington, D. O. 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, there are two schools of 
preparedness, two policies, two general and well-defined posi- 
tions in Congress, in the country, and even among naval and 
military men themselves. One is preparedness for defense 
against invasion. The other is preparedness to contest for 
world power and control of the seas. There is no middle 
ground; you must choose between these two positions. 

I am in favor of full, adequate, and complete defense against 
invasion, and for every preparation, at whatever cost, necessary 
to this end. But I am opposed to a naval policy looking to 
world power in war. I am apposed to a naval policy looking 
to a contest for control of the seas, the great common highway 
of ‘all the nations. I am opposed to a rival military policy for 
this Nation. I am opposed to any military policy for this 
Nation which will arouse distrust and apprehension against us, 
engender antagonism, animosity, and enmity toward us. 1 
am opposed to any military policy for this Nation calling for 
vast expenditures of money and burdensome taxation to main- 
tain a menace to our peace, inevitably leading to war, and 


we must build again and 


will not make us stronger to resist them, until we have built 
to the limit of taxation and other natious have fallen In 
exhaustion. 

I will quote from the evidence of Admiral ©. E. Vreeland, a 
member of the General Naval Board, and given in response to 
questions by myself relative to the policy of naval increase, 
‘and found at pages 585 to 586 of the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the second session of the Sixty-third 
Congress, admitting the inevitable result of military rivalry: 


„ Gray. I wish to inquire of the Admiral if it is not the policy 
or other — — to increase their navies with all the other leading 


to us or any other power 
the nations of the world? 


Mr. Gray. Would not the 
a further increase 
Admiral VREELAND. It would seem so. 
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Mr. Gray. The only advantage that could be gained by an increase 
of the navies to any nation in the world would be a greater increase 
of one nation over another. Is it not a fact that there is a rivalry 
now between nations? 

Admiral VREELAND. No, sir. 

Mr. Gray. They are all going up together? 

Admiral VREELAND. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Gray. There would be no advantage gained by any nation, then, 
How long could that be maintained, that even increase, and what ad- 
vantage would it be to any nation? 

Admiral VREELAND. If it continues to increase, the poorer nation 
will eventually exhaust itself, and then the other nations, the United 
States included, will have a free hand—I mean be free to build in 
accordance with the changed conditions. I think it proper to add that 
rivalry, in the sense In which that word has been used here, does not 
really exist, nor do I think it is contemplated. 

Mr. GRAY. Then it is only a question of the limit of taxation? 

Admiral VREELAND, Yes, sir. 


But if there can be a doubt, as to the effect of such policy, I 
will further quote from the testimony of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Roosevelt before the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in response to questions by my- 
self on cross-examination relative to the requirement for second 
place of a naval power, and appearing at page 3441 of the hear- 
ing of this session (Ist sess., 64th Cong.) : 

Mr. Gray. What is the one potent factor that would decide that 
rivalry, that contest, that race—tif both nations undertook to have a 
navy in second place, and each declared that their policy required 
second place—what is the one potent factor that would decide that 
contest and race? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. There is not rt one potent factor. 

Mr. Gray. Would it not be sim Be question of taxation? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No; that woul only one factor, 

Mr. Gray. Would it not be the one most potent factor? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, No, 

Mr. Gray. If you had the money you could outbuild to second place? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. But you can not build ships with money only; 
you have got to bave the will of the people to build them; you have 
got to have the material and the skill to build them with. 

Mr. Gray. We have the skill and we have the ambition and we have 
all those things, Now, if you put the money at the disposition of the 
para wea is not that the one potent factor that would decide that 
contes 
r. ROOSEVELT. No; I think that is only one of the potent factors, 

. Gray. Do you not think it is the largest factor? 

. ROOSEVELT, I think not. 

. Gray, What is the largest factor? 

. ROOSEVELT. A large factor in building a fleet is the raw mate- 


Mr. Gray. Well, we have the raw material. 
Mr. Roosevevr. The skill of the people to build and the skill of the 
people to man and fight them, 

Mr. Gray, But we have the skill; these men have told us that we 
have the skill here; we have the most efficient personnel; we have the 
material; we have the best workmen in the world. Now, what else 
besides those things do you require? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The other thing is the medium of exchange—moncy ; 
purely a medium of exchange. 

Mr. Gray. How do you get money, except by taxation? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. By taxation, of course. 

Mr. Gray, So that is the one thing that would decide it? Do you 
think, if we should enter into that contest, that our people could be 
made to pay more taxes than the people of Germany? 

Hae oF viata I think if they understood the problem of defense 
wW . 

Ar. Gray. You think we would win? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Undoubtedly. 

And when we have won this mad race in taxation, when 
straining to the utmost limit in taking taxes from their people, 
other nations have fallen behind, when we have excelled in the 
weight of tax burdens which our people can bear, when we 
have outrivaled other nations and built a Navy, the most power- 
ful in the world, then will come a great equalizing factor to oper- 
ate in human affairs and under the law of self-defense to defend 
the weak against the strong. 

Then two nations will join their navies, and we must build 
against them both. Then three nations will unite, and we must 
build against three. Then all nations, following immutable law, 
will join and unite against us, and we must build against the 
world. Then we will read our history in the fall of Rome and 
the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo. Then we will pay the pen- 
alty in blood and treasure and human life for transgression of 
the law of justifiable force and might, as every warring nation 
of the past has paid it. Then we will reap the harvest of a false 
military policy and defense by invasion, as Europe is to-day 
reaping it in death, desolation, and destruction. 3 

An individual of superior strength can not control his fellow 
men by reason of his superior power over any one of them. No 
nation can dominate the world by reason of being stronger than 
the strongest. Whenever such power is asserted by an individual 
or a nation, naturally and instinctively the weaker or smaller 
will join and unite and their combined strength will destroy the 
would-be dominating power. And there is still another principle 
that will assert itself for relief against force and might. With- 
out such union of the weaker powers, internal dissension, fac- 
tions, and rival parties will arise to resist and rend asunder a 
dominating power and restore equilibrium among the nations 
with freedom to progress and advance in civilization and the 
natural course of social evolution. 


Defense is the first law of nature, an incident to life itself. 
Defense is the first and highest duty incumbent upon men and 
nations. Defense, full, adequate, and complete defense, is the 
measure of human responsibility and upon which our national 
life, our free institution, and our liberties depend. Defense is 
the true principle of military preparedness, Defense without 
rivalry in the arts of bloodshed and warfare. Defense without 
contest for world power or control of the seas. Defense while 
assuring the world of our friendship and peaceful relations, 
Defense, full, adequate, and complete defense, while maintain- 
ing security and protection against invasion. Defense while 
holding ourselves acceptable and unprejudiced before the world 
and always ready and willing to lead the way to peace and final 
disarmament. 

But while defense is the measure of our duties and responsi- 
bilities for protection, it is the limit to which nations may pre- 
pare in arms and armament. Thus far may nations go in force 
and might but no further. 

While the past is crowded with the annals of conquest, sub- 
jugation, and triumphant might, defense is the one military 
position which a nation can assume and maintain before the 
world to-day. 

Moral law is as immutable as nature or the orderly develop- 
ment of life, and our civilization has advanced until defense is 
left the one and only military policy which a nation can main- 
tain without incurring the penalties of transgression. 

The want of adequate defense may expose us to the danger of 
attack from one power, but preparedness beyond defense in 
violation of moral law will menace us from all nations and 
jeopardize our very existence. 5 

But our policy must be more than outward show and claim of 
defense. It must be defense in act and deed and in all our 
preparation and accomplishments for war. It must be defense 
so clear, so open, so apparent and conclusive to the world that 
no nation can distrust our motive or mistake our object, pur- 
pose, or intent. We must build only for defense, provide only 
for defense, and look only to maintaining a policy consistent 
with defense. Then other nations can not justify the taxation 
of their people to increase their navies against us. Then we 
will not be compelled to build so great a Navy to defend our- 
selves against them. Then the navies of the world will stop at 
gereu; Then the criminal folly of military rivalry will be at 
an end. 

If Germany had prepared only for defense against invasion, 
Belgium would have never been violated and laid waste. 

If France and England had prepared only for defense against 
invasion, then Germany could have never apprehended an in- 
vasion of her soil and begun a war to ward off an attack from 
them. 

As an evasion, we are told that it is impossible to arm for 
defense without arming for aggressive warfare, and that no 
such line of demarcation can be drawn in military prepared- 
ness. There is a line of demarcation and distinction. Whenever 
we prepare to convoy and transport troops to a foreign land, 
whenever we build a Navy of itself, in mid-sea or on a foreign 
shore, sufficient to overcome a navy in home ports, that is aggres- 
sion. But whenever we prepare a Navy not of itself alone equal 
to other nations, but in conjunction with mines along our coasts, 
our submarines for harbor protection, our sea fortifications, our 
aeroplanes, and our land forces, altogether greater than the 
naval power any other nation can send against us, that is de- 
fense. We do not need a greater Navy than others for defense. 

Germany's navy is only equal to one-half that of England's 
navy and it is less than one-fourth the size and strength of the 
combined navies of the allies, yet no warship of the allies has 
ever invaded or bombarded the German coast. Thus, acting in 
defense, in conjunction with mines, submarines, fortifications, 
and land forces, the navy of Germany is able to ward off the 
attacks of vast and superior naval forces, equal in strength to 
more than four times that of her own, and so should this Nation 
prepare a Navy adequate for defense but not invasion. 

In July, 1915, the General Naval Board, constituted of naval 
officers of high rank and technical ability, recommended a 10- 
year building program, specifying the number and types of fight- 
ing ships, together with accompanying auxiliary vessels, which 
should be built during each year of the period. In November, 
1915, this program was modified and a five-year building pro- 
gram was presented instead. The three-year building program, 
coming from the Senate as amendment 238, is a modification of 
the 10-year program considered by the Navy Department and 
disapproved of and the five-year program considered by the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs and the House and, after a 
full hearing by the committee, rejected by the committee and 
by the House on roll call. The same objections upon which the 


Navy Department disapproved of the 10-year -building program 


1916. 
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and upon which the House rejected the five-year building pro- 
gram apply with equal force to the three-year program, and is 
objectionable only in less degree. 

In order to properly consider and judge of these programs 
recommended by naval officers as measures of defense against 
invasion or as policies of military rivalry and preparedness to 
battle for world power and control of the seas it is necessary to 
inguire as to the grounds upon which the same are urged, the 
viewpoint from which the programs are recommended, and the 
policy ultimately to be supported. 

For this purpose I call your attention to the recommendation 
of the General Board of the Navy on pages 75 and 76 of the 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1915, where, among other 
statements in support of the five-year building program, the fol- 
lowing appears: 


The Navy of the United States should ultimately be equal to the most 
powerful maintained by any other nation of the world. 


It should be a y increased to this point by such a rate of de- 
velopment year year as may be permitted by the facilities of the 
8 but the limit above defined should be attained not later than 


A navy in firm control of the seas from the outbreak of war is the 
prime essential to the defense of a country situated as is the United 
tates, bordering upon two oceans. 

A navy strong enough only to defend our coast from actual invasion 
will not suffice. 

I also quote from Seven Seas for April, 1916, the official organ 
of the Navy Club, as representing the opinion and viewpoint of 
military men relative to the objects and the international policy 
to be supported by the preparedness program thus recommended : 

On the contrary, the battleship must always remain the queen of the 
seas and must be the deciding factor in any naval engagement. With- 
out it there can be no bombardment of the enemy’s coast, no convoying 
of transports, nor any landing of an invading army on foreign soil. 

This is not defense against invasion; this is military rivalry, 
looking to world power in war, to contests with the nations for 
control of the seas, the unmistakable effect and inevitable re- 
sult of which will be to arouse distrust and apprehension, en- 
gender animosity, endanger our peace, and jeopardize our secur- 
ity by arraying other nations to join and unite in common cause 
against us. 

I also quote again from Seven Seas, for April, 1916, page 13, 
further showing the viewpoint of many earnest naval officers, 
and from which these recommendations come and the perma- 
nent policy contemplated: 

If a nation remained in profound peace during a century, it would 
be orpoen; if overp rous, to fall into a dreadful state of decadence. 
The dream of international agreements to maintain peace is a pure 
dream untainted by reality. 

I further quote from the recommendations of the General 
Board of the Navy, on page 76, of the Report of the Secretary 
of the Navy for 1915: 

Our present Navy is not sufficient to give due weight to the diplo- 
matic remonstrances of the United States in peace nor to enforce its 
policies in war. 

This will subordinate diplomacy, vitiate arbitration, and the 
principle of world courts and international equity now far 
progressed and advanced, recall the 81 peace treaties now in 
force with all the leading nations of the world excepting one 
only, throw back the pendulum of civilization a century of 
time, restore the ultimatum and the arbiter of might in the 
conduct of negotiations among nations, and reestablish the set- 
tlement of international disputes on the basis of force and war. 

Nations are but individuals moving collectively and acting 
from the same impulses and subject to the same government. 
If civil power is but “A pure dream, untainted by reality” to 
maintain peace, if “Human nature can not be changed,” if 
there has been and can be no progress beyond force and might, 
then why not individuals go back to the settlement of disputes 
by physical encounters? Then why not individuals go back to 
vindication of their honor by dueling? Then why not indi- 
viduals go back to insuring their safety among men by carrying 
weapons and full arms? 

Our Army and Navy oflicers are brave, courageous, and reso- 
lute men, They are highly educated and most efficiently trained 
and have acquired great knowledge, skill, and ability in the 
lines of their special calling. While they lead our armies and 
direct our navies the country may rest in security from an in- 
vading foe. But, like other men especially educated, trained, 
and exclusively engaged, they are actuated from convictions and 
views not always in accord with the great body of people. By 
reason of their special training, and having to do only with the 
policy of force and might, exclusive of social and moral factors, 
they often fail to recognize changes incident to the growth of 
civilization and preclude the consideration and employment of 
agencies other than might in the conduct of government and 
international relations. 
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It was upon these most serious considerations, solemnly and 
unequivocally declared, that the founders of the Constitution 
in the separation of jurisdiction, the division of powers, and the 
vesting of authority for exercise provided that the military 
should be subordinate to the civil branch of the Government. 

Other and economic grounds urged for the 10 and 5 year 
building programs were that the shipbuilding industries should 
be encouraged by assurances as to the amount of naval expendi- 
tures and future contracts, as will appear from the recommenda- 
tions of the General Board of the Navy, at page 76 of the report 
of the Secretary of the Navy for 1915, as follows: 

On the other hand, a degree of financial security is offered the in- 
dustries of the country by the foreknowledge which they thus obtain 
as to probable naval expenditures. This will encourage them to invest 
money in enlarging their plants for naval shipbuilding and all its 
allied industries. At the same time the strong probability of continued 
— — throughout the perlod of the program will tend to reduce contract 

While the encouragement of industry is commendable and 
justifiable as a public policy with certain limits, it is carrying 
the principle too far to give assurances of vast expenditures 
from the Public Treasury and continuing contracts in the future. 
And it is too great a recognition of the dependency of the Gov- 
ernment to hold that it is necessary to authorize warships far 
in advance of the time of building in order to secure reasonable 
prices for construction. - 

But a future building program is unwarranted and especially 
unwise at this time. In this day and age of discovery, in- 
vention, and marvelous progress the future can not be antici- 
pated and modern navies authorized far in advance of their 
construction. Why should we attempt to fix, specify, and pre- 
scribe now the type, character, and relative number of different 
ships which we will begin and build in future years when con- 
ditions are in process of swift and rapid changes and the char- 
acter and requirements of instruments of naval warfare in the 
future can not be foreseen? This question of present data and 
the want of knowledge of future naval conditions was consid- 
ered in passing upon the five-year program by the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives in the present ses- 
sion, as shown by the testimony given by Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, in response to questions by myself, as 
appears at page 3772 of the hearing of said committee: 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Secretary, have we any s al information or insight 
as to what will be the termination of the European war? 

Secretary DANIELS. None at all. 

Mr. Gray. We do not know when the war will be over? 

Secretary DANIELS. We have nothing but a guess. 

Mr. Gray. We do not know who will be the victors? 

Secretary DANIELS. No. 

ies Gray, me do mE know the nations that will be conquered? 


retary DANIELS. No. 
Mr. Gray. We do not know at this time what battles will be fought? 
Secretary DANIELS. No; we do not. 
Mr. Gray. I mean on the sea; naval battles. 
tary DANIELS. No battle of very great importance has been 


the sea. 
r. Gray. Up to this time we have no way of determining what 
MLI Feo pes 85 with what results. 

Mr. Graz. We do not | know what navies will be destroyed? 

1 We do not know which navies will survive after this war 
over 

Sen Gnas Wa aout kao eae paral Conditions will exist after 
the war is over? 

Secretary DANIELS. We haye not even a guess, 

Why should we attempt to fix, specify, and prescribe now the 
character, types of ships, and their accompanying auxiliary 
craft which we are to begin and construct in future years when 
the ships of our Navy and all navies have been built in time of 
peace without trials or tests in warfare and upon theory only, 
when great sea battles are imminent and are soon to be fought, 
and when we may avail ourselves of the benefits of experience 
and practice in actual war? This was one of the matters con- 
sidered by the House Naval Affairs Committee, rejecting the 
five-year building program, as will appear on pages 3773 and 
3774 of the said hearings, as follows: 

Mr. Gray. It is a fact that our Navy has been built up in time of 

ce and that the navies of the world have largely been built up in 


me of peace. That is true? 
Secretary DANIELS. We Lave had no great naval warfare in recent 


ears. 
z Mr. Gray. Battleships last about 20 years before they become obsolete. 
Up to the present time we have had no great naval battles? 

Secretary DANIELS. No. 

Mr. Gray. The navies have been built up in time of peace, as a 
general rule 


and have maneuvers and practice. 
Mr. Gray. As far as actual war, 9 theoretical as to what will be 
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ese-Russian War 
in the Spanish- 


Mr. Gray. Bat these 21 1 have had no 8 trial or experience; 


Secretary DANIELS. Yes. a a pae Ja 
they had ‘quite important Sones 


American 


there have been no 14 or 16 inch guns fired 

Secretary Danrens No. 

Mr. Gray. We do not know what the result will be, so far as actual 
warfare is concerned—it is a matter of con Sag ge 

Serre DAxNieLs We did have some. e have had several engage- 
ments in the North Sea and at Doggerbank. 

Mr. 88 not any actual warfare, involving any great part of 

navies 

Er DANIELS. That was actual warfare. 

Mr. Gray. But not tried out on a large scale or engagement? 

Secretary DANIELS. They were small encounters. 

Mr. Gray. But the biggest guns have never been tried? 

Secretary DANIELS. In those engagements they were tried. 

Mr. Gray. What large ship of a foreign navy has been actually fired 
on by the large guns? 

Secretary 5 The Blücher was sunk. 

Mr. Gray. I understand; but so far as that is concerned, that is only 
one ship. There have been no great = 1 

Secretary DANIELS. Then, there was th 

ae Gray. That was a comparatively Scar’ ship—a small engage- 
men 

Secretary DANIELS. You mean that there has been no great warfare 
between the fleets? 

Mr. Gray. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gre is a 26,350-ton ship. 

Secretary DANIELS. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. There has been no great naval. battle up to this time? 

Secretary DANIELS. I would say that there has been no great nayal 


gement. 
Mr Gray. All the great navies of the world are involved in this war? 
Secretary DANIELS. All except ours. They are involved in a sense; 
yes 


Mr. Gray. All of these navies are mobilized and are ready to go into 
war for offensive or N purposes? 


Mr. Gray. At this time every r and every man is at his post 
waiting, Ted ready for a summons to fe ee into Pattie? 


ILS. Yes; li u. lr 
Mr. TALBOTT. Please tell N why they do not have an 
DANIEts. That would be very diffico 


onBeeretary D 


It. 

Mr. ns. Is it nota ot that great naval battles are now imminent 
and pending—right now? 

Secretary DANIELS. I woald not say are imminent and pending. 
I would say that the fleets are mobil 8 The war has been going 
on * a 12 time. There have been no great engagements in Eos 

Mr. Your Did I understand you to say that there would not be any 
naval engagements? 

Secretary Danrets. I did not say that. 

prea GRAY. You do not know when they will occur or with what re- 
sults 

Secretary DANIELS. That question is too hard for me. I do not think 
bins e A knows. 

RAY. But JAAT are do know that all the great navies of the world 
are involved—tha are mobilized—and do know that every 
man is at his place waiting for the summons 

Secretary DANIELS, That is ly understood. 

Mr. Gray. Is it not plain t —— these circumstances a battle 
will come sooner and more than if they were not mobilized and 
if the gunners were not at their posts? 

it may be the fact that each 


Secretary DANIELS, On ge contra: 
reacy an "waiting that the moment may 


nation knows the other is 
not come. 

Mr. Gray. Would 22 say that 8 will not be any naval battle, or 
they are less probab — in peace? 

tary 8 No. 

Mr. Gray. I 1 naval battle in the near future? 

8 1 — a — not say that. I would say that it 
is beyond mortal man 

Mr. KELLEY. When both 2 sides are ready there will be one? 


Why should we attempt to fix, specify, and prescribe now the 
character and types of ships to be begun and built in the future, 
when we are in the midst of the most wonderful age of dis- 
covery, invention, and development, and in which changes are 
coming more swiftly and rapidly than in all the history of the 
world, and especially relative to naval warfare? These mat- 
ters were likewise considered by the Naval Affairs Committee 
recommending against the five-year program, as appears on 
pages 3775 and 3776 of said hearings, as follows: 


Mr. Gray. There is likely to be one at any time. Is it not true 
also that we are in the midst of eee 9 and 1 develop- 
ment, the most wonderful discoveries and inventions a history 
= the world, and that a great naval battle is likely to 


8 DANIELS. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. Right in the midst of the most wonderful age of advance- 
ment, invention, and mechanical science? 

Secretary oes. That is true. 

Mr. Gray. We are now in the midst of the most wonderful develop- 
ment, and there never was an ase in the history of me world when 
there were more rapid — than are now taking pla 

Secretary DANIELS. That is true. 

Mr. Gray. And we are right in the midst of cag se? discoveries 
— e with regard to the submarine, as to attacks under 
water 

3 Dantes. That is a new phase of modern warfare. 

Mr. Gray. That is being developed every day? 

Secretary DANIELS. Yes. 

Mr. Gray We are also in the midst of discoveries and inventions in 
the construction of boats to repel such an attack, are we not? 

Secretary Dantes. Yes; every time there is an offensive there is 
some defensive discovered. 

Mr. Gray. Then, too, we are in the midst of a wonderful of de- 
velopment aad progress with regard to aeroplanes, are we not 


Sna at any 


Secretary DANwLs, Just begin 

Mr. Gray. We do not N what those developments will be? At 
this time we have no way of predicting want 5 e future will bring 
forth with respect to developments in aeroplanes? 

Secretary DANIELS. We can not prophesy accurately. 

Mr. Gray. We do not know what the 5 ‘will be to resist 
an attack by aeroplanes on batt! ? 

DANIELS. We know they will improve all the time. 

Mr. Gray. But if there should be a great naval battle, and aeroplanes 
should be brought into play, we do not know what part they would be 
able to play = such an engagemen gement? 

5 DANIELS. We ow a few things. We know they would 
payi a AK part in scouting. 

ut we are in embryo at this time in the development 
pA — and invention in these ? 

Secretary Danrecs. I think we are in the dawn of it. 

Mr. Gray. And we do not know what effect 3 communication 
will have on a naval battle, with the ability to communicate with a 
battleship at a distant point at sea? 

3 DANIELS. We have learned much about wireless communica- 


Mr. Gray. But we do not know — full possibilities of it—what 
effect it may have on a naval engagement? 

Secretary DANIELS. me know — about it to know that it will 
have a very great effec 

Mr. Gray. Is it not 5 — that we will know more about that in 
the very near future? 

Secre DANIELS. Yes; undonbtediy we will know more and more. 

Mr. GRAY. We are also in the midst of great discoveries and 5 
ment in 8 as applied In mechanical science, are we not? 

Secretary Dantes. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Gray. Also 7 light, as that is applied at sea—the search- 
light; how far it can be made to penetrate the darkness from aero- 
p and to discover vessels — sea; that is also in process of dis- 
covery and development, is it not 

Secretary DANIELS. Yes; we are installing new and stronger ones at 


Mr. Gray. And we will continue to pro; ; this is the age of dis- 
eet and development and invention, dent of war; bu — 
on to that, we are right in the midst of a 3 world wir, W 
all the great navies of the world are en engaged, m obilized, ready to fight, 
with men at their guns, and which has the effect to hasten these devel- 
opments, and make them come quicker and faster; is not that truc? 

Secretary DANIELS. Certainly. 


On October 12, 1915, the General Board of the Navy sub- 
mitted the five-year building program to the Secretary of the 
Navy. This p had been most carefully prepared from 
all available — at that time and represented the consensus of 
expert opinion and the best judgment of high officials of the 
Navy, as shown on pages 3776 and 3777 of said hearings, as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Gray. I would like to call your attention en toa October 12. 
Rake i ge 7 of ag as Sach Pg five-year 9 2 tig. nI 
it that it is true, is af bat, chat „ 
n DANIELS. It was given great consideration. 
33 It was * great consideration? 
DANIELS. 

Mr.-Gray. I take it that it was the result of the best L n and 
counsel and advice that was L to secure at that time? 

Secretary * It wa 

Mr. Gray. I take it that “what igo have s ed in this five-year 
pean = — agreed upon in the „ Department by the 

cers an 

Secretary DANIELS. Of course, if you will look in 3 A ndix 
A and Appendix B, you will find that the recommendation of “the eneral 


Mr. Gray perp lA ig tt gt GS understand the 3 


of the General Board; roposed a 10-year program, 
when steht o could not get thet” for this ihe 5 program was what you all 


upon and acquiesced 
2 as Sees ret vinet à aren Oea 


eon 7 2 understand, but when they could not get the larger 
pS — and had to take the 5-year p oh ag ers other words, when 111 
was known that po would not recomm a 10-year program 
was about to say that the 


program—a 
DANIELS. Les; the General Board ra made ON program, 
ded that the first year we build four read. 
I — ETP SP two dreadnaughts 
two battle cruisers; and they reco: number of fo 
marines, which I int 
Mr. Gray. Yes; I understand that, Mr. Secretary. 
3 nin You could not say that it was generally agreed 
pen. e officers. 
Mr. Guat. 2, tust the things is Fon, did = ig fy, and for the time 
specify, was era. upon 
e Bnowxixe. Where do you Tet the idea that the General Board 
recommended a 10-year program? 
rs BUTLER. He 21. right. 
KELLEY. 
4 . Oh, I understand. I wanted to know why you said 
“a 10-year 
Mr. Gray. I want to be understood about that. Mr. 
after you had reach ched the conclusion that you would not Send 4 
larger program, it was then a question as to what you would specify 
in a smaller poean? 
00,000,080 H areen Yes; =, 8 this I program upon the basis of 
$500,000, or new constru — 3 eig a that was 


hi 
when you to 8 


Mr. 
pretty generally agreed upon—that you a to be 
„000, was 


DANIELS. I think you gentlemen have heard enough testi- 
mmittee to understand that no particular program 


erally upon. 
Mr. Gray. Did you recommend this program over the protest of the 
Navy 88 and the Army and Navy men? 


9 — 


DANIELS. Oh, no; this was the program of the Navy 
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Mr. Gray. Then. as a general proposition, a majority of the Navy 
favored this program at that time? 

Secretary Danicss. I took no referendum. I would not say that. 

Mr. Gray. Would you say that you recommended this program over 
the protest of the Navy Department? 

Secretary DANrevs. No, 1 did not; and this program was made out 
in the Navy Department in concert with the responsible officers, on the 
basis of $500,000,000 for five years. 

Mr. Gray. I do not know, Mr. Secretary, whether I haye been able 
to make myself understood by you or not. Ot course, I know that there 
was no general agreement as to this program; that they all wanted a 
larger program, and that there was no unanimous agreement about any 

rogram; but after you had settled upon $500,000,000 for five years 
his program then represented, did it not, the consensus of opinion 
and the best judgment of the Navy Department at that time? 

Secretary DANIELS. It did. 


During the hearings of the Naval Affairs Committee and five 
months after the preparation of this program, many able, ex- 
perienced, and efficient naval officers and experts in the line in 
which they testified, including the Secretary of the Navy, gave 
evidence, based upon new developments and observations rela- 
tive to naval operations in the European war, showing that the 
program required to be materially changed and modified as to 
the relative number of different types of fighting ships, the 
relative importance of speed, armor protection, and heavy 
guns, the character of submarines, their basis of operations, and 
scope of action, including the aeroplane service and going to 
many vital elements of nayal construction. Thus, the many 
important changes suggested in five months after the prepara- 
tion of the program by reason of new developments observed 
in the progress of the European war, lead to the consideration 
of the changes which might be required in five years under 
such conditions as will appear on pages 3777 to 3782, inclusive, 
of said hearings and from which I quote the following: 


Mr. Gray. It has only been five months since this program was 
inaugurated and you have suggested some changes yourself? 

Secretary DANIELS. I have. ; 

Mr. Gray, And a majority of the naval officers who have come 
before this committee have suggested some 5 ond in regard to the 
relative importance of battle cruisers and battleships. ‘Then the head 
of the submarine service has been here, and he has said that we should 
bulid only one type of submarine. 

Secretary DANIELS., Yes; he has. 

* * * * . * 0 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Secretary, this program has been in existence about 
five months, and you have come to the conclusion that it is necessary 
to make these alterations and changes. Now, what changes and 
alterations do you think it would be necessary to make in five years? 
If a bave come to this conclusion in five months, how many changes 
and alterations do you think you would have to make in five years, 
when the war is over and you have had the benefit of all the ex- 
perene of that war—the trials and the tests and the development of 

ose navies resulting? 

Secretary DANIELS. I have made no change at all in the ships, but 
only in the power and the size. 

Mr. 3 I understand. I am not saying that you have reversed 

* yourself, 

Secretary DANIELS. I will say this: We shall make just as many 
changes as beg gn shows we ought to make. 

Mr. Gray. But you would not say, if you have made these changes 
in five months, by reason of things that have come up, how many 
changes you would have to make in five ycars—after the war—when 
prope a great naval battle shall have been fought, and there shall 

ve been a great invention and discovery and progress? You would 
not undertake to say now that you would not make any changes in 
this program, as to 12 relative importance of the battleship and battle 


t 
cruiser or other craf 
Secretary DANIELS. Of course I would not say that. We change 
when we learn. 


Why should we specify ships so long in advance of the time 
of their building and attempt to prescribe their character and 
types when many of the ships we authorize now can not be 
and will not be begun and are not contemplated to be begun 
for many months or years in the future, and until after great 
sea battles may be fought and we can avail ourselves of actual 
trials and tests in war to guide us in Navy building, and 
which we can authorize after we have availed ourselves of such 
new inventions, discoveries, and developments, and before the 
dates for building contemplated by the program? This was 
another phase of the five-year building program which was 
considered by the committee, as will appear on pages 3788 to 
8786, inclusive, of said hearings, and from which I quote the 
following: 


Mr. Gray, In 1917 you specify here two battleships and two battle 
cruisers. You will begin on those cruisers as soon as you get the 
authorization? 

Secretary DANIELS. What is that? 

Mr. Gray, I say you will begin on those just as soon after they are 
authorized as you can? 

Secretary DANIELS. Certainly. 

Mr. Gray. In 1918 you are specifying here two dreadnaughts, and 
not specifying any battle cruisers, and a great many of these officers 
say that you will have to have the most of them the first year, and 
zon will not begin building those vessels or other craft provided for 

1918 for a year hence, will you? 

Secretary DANIELS. No. 

Mr, Gray. In_1919 you specify here two dreadnaughts and one 
battle cruiser. You will not in the buil of those ships, any of 
them, until two years after this year, will 


you 
Secretary DANIELS. As soon after the authorization as we can. 
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Mr. Gray. Tt is provided here that you are calling for money that is 
not forthcoming until 19197 

Secretary DANIELS. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. And that is two years from now? 

Secretary DANIELS. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. Coming to 1920, you have two more battle cruisers and 
two dreadnaughts and other craft which you will not begin to build 
until three years from now, and in 1921 you have more craft which 
you will not begin for four years. Now, do you think you will know 
more about what to build or what to provide next year for 1918 than 
you do now? 


Secretary DANIELS. I think we know now that we must have ships 
of the largest size and battle cruisers of the fastest speed, and the 
oniy change we would have to make would be to make them larger 
or faster or put in new things we learn. 

Mr. Gray. I am not asking you that exactly. I wish to ask you 
if you think you know better now what to authorize and what to pro- 
vide for than you will over a year hence, when the great European 
war may have been terminated and a great naval battle may have 
been fought, and you will have the benefit of the practical experience 
and result of those events? 

Secretary DANIELS, You make the authorization; it is still within 
the power of Congress to change the types, if they will appropriate 
the money, if we learn something new. 

Mr, Gray. We might repudiate this whole thing, but the question 
I wish to ask is: Do we know better now what to build than we will 
one year hence? Would you say that? 

Secretary Danrets. I would not just like to say that we know 
better now. 

We are told here to-day that warships authorized a year ago 
are held back in their construction awaiting observations of 
developments in the European war. Then how can we justify 
the authorization of war ships far in advance, pending the most 
crucial period of the world’s history in such developments, 
when great sea battles are imminent, and when we can author- 
ize their construction and specify. their types and character 
and relative number for most effective operations before the 
time of their contemplated building? 

Let our military policy be defense—full, adequate, and com- 
plete defense—not only in outward show and claim but declared 
in acts and deeds, and in all our preparations and accomplish- 
ments for war—defense so clear, so open, so apparent, and con- 
clusive to the world that none can mistake our object or dis- 
trust our purpose or intent. 

Let us renounce rivalry looking to world power in war and 
the control of the seas, the great highway of the nations, as 
against their common right upon the world for travel and 
transportation. 

And the Navy we require for such full, complete, and ade- 
quate defense, let us authorize now only what we are to build 
now for the coming year, and then let us authorize again each 
year for the future in the light of the most modern inventions 
and discoveries, and in view of the latest developments to be 
observed from the operations of the greatest navies in the 
world engaged in war, to make our Navy most effective and im- 
pregnable for defense. 

And let us realize that we stand in the midst of a world 
crisis, a crisis in the world’s civilization, a crisis for the human 
race and the inhabitants of the earth. Let us realize that what 
we do here, the course we take to-day, will determine the future 
trend of civilization and human affairs. 

While preparing for an adequate defense let us not by our 
example or rival course swing the wavering pendulum of human 
progress backward to barbarous war. But let us preserve our 
advanced leadership before the world, and thus, while maintain- 
ing our high station among the nations of the earth, lead on to 
the goal of peace and the planes of a higher and more exalted 
civilization. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps idle to protest 
further against the orgy of militarist extravagance which is 
reaching its climax in this stupendous bill appropriating for the 
Navy for the fiscal year 1917 the astounding total of $315,- 
800,000. This exceeds the amount carried in the measure as it 
passed the House by more than $46,000,000. It exceeds the 
amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1916 by $166,000,000. 
It exceeds the greatest amount ever appropriated by Great 
Britain in peace time by $78,000,000 and the largest made by 
her in war time by $55,000,000—authorizations, $488,000,000. 

Is there any possible reason or excuse for this smashing raid 
on the Public Treasury? I have listened to most of the argu- 
ments which haye been made in support of this measure. Not 
a little time has been devoted to the hearings held by the com- 
mittees which had it in charge. But in no instance have I 
seen a valid reason advanced for the staggering program which 
this measure embodies. The whole thing is predicated on a 
possibility. Probabilities are disregarded. They are not even 
allowed a hearing. The program is prepared exclusively with 
reference to remote contingencies which are about as likely to 
materialize as a volcanic eruption in the Mississippi Valley or 
a flood in the Sahara. 
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Of course, it is possible for almost anything to happen. It 
were possible for this Capitol to be razed by an earthquake. 
It were possible for a tidal wave to sweep up the Potomac and 
engulf the White House and the Treasury. But who would 
think of making provision against contingencies so remote and 
so fantastically improbable? Certainly we may have a war on 
our hands at the conclusion of the world war raging across the 
Atlantic. 

Britain or Germany or France or Italy or Russia may hobble 
over on crutches or sweep over in wheel chairs to wreak a dread- 
ful vengeance upon us for fancied wrongs. Japan may likewise 
divert her attention from the business in hand, that of working 
out her destiny in the Orient, for the joy of crossing 6,000 miles 
of salt water to engage this powerful Nation in an argument 
over our interpretation of her Monroe doctrine. But does any 
sane man believe that anything of this sort is more likely to 
happen than the reversal of the seasons or the failure of reeur- 
rent tides? Every consideration of reason and human probabil- 
ity argues against the fact or the assumption upon which this 
amazing bill is founded. It has no solid base in logic or sound in- 
ference. It stands alone on the violent ascription to other 
nations of folly more unbelievable than our own, 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I desire to reproduce some 
figures showing the expenditures of the various naval powers 
of the world for naval purposes since the opening of the twen- 
tleth century. They reveal the fact that we have been striking 
a remarkable pace in such expenditures. As I have already 
pointed out, this bill carries more money than Great Britain has 
ever devoted to her navy, either in war or in peace. It tops 
Germany, France, Japan, Italy, and Russia; and is almost three 
times greater than Germany spent on her navy in 1914-15. 
Here, first of all, are some comparative figures: 

Comparative appropriations for “ defense” 


$237, 530, 495 
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And here let me reproduce the figures before alluded to. They 
show the total expenditures for naval purposes by Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, and Japan 
during a series of years beginning with 1900. They show that 
with the single exception of G Britain our outlay for naval 
purposes has exceeded that of ther naval power in the 


world. 
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country with a denunciation of the present program for its 
“pitiful” inadequacy. And gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle have been echoing and will continue to echo the sublimated 


Jingoism of their nominee for the Presidency. They will not 
cease to spread among the people the alarms they profess to 
feel. And in the meanwhile the patriots for profit will proceed 
with the capitalization of the stupendous folly to which we are 
committing our party and the American people. Bethlehem 
Steel and Amalgamated Copper and Du Pont Powder will con- 
tinue to fatten their fortunate holders. 

But how will it be with the plain people? What will be 
their verdict when returning judgment unswayed by fear shall 
sit upon this unspeakable extravagance, this barbaric relapse 
to the ethics of the jungle? I do not know how it may be with 
the plain people in general. But, Mr. Speaker, unless my in- 
formation is strangely misleading and unless those who write 
to me do so for the purpose of concealing their real thought 
regarding the militarist propaganda which we are here ratify- 
ing and making effective there will be a day of bitter and 
relentless reprisal, a day when our jingo friends will call for 
the mountains to fall upon and hide them. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr, Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Lennoor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I very much regret that I 
can not support the building program contained in the Senate 
amendment, for I realize full well that a vote “no” will be 
misunderstood by many and misrepresented by others. On the 
29th of May, when this bill was originally under discussion, I 
used this language: 

I believe it is our duty to make the utmost pr 


this time, not as a naval polic 
sition to fix our future nav: 


pre 

an 
ssible to build with our present yards and facilities, and to build 
em just as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, that was my position then. That is my position 
to-day, and if that was what is involved in the Senate amend- 
ment, I should very gladly vote for it, but it goes very much 
further than that. Members will remember that the Republi- 
can proposition then was for eight capital ships. Members 
will realize also that the solid Democratic side, with a few ex- 
ceptions, voted against that proposition, upon the ground that 
it was excessive. In this bill we have not 8 capital ships but 
we have 16 capital ships, which is double the number that the 
Republican minority proposed about two months ago. If they 
could be built now I would be disposed to vote for it, but they 
not only can not be built, but the bill itself does not con- 
template that they shall be, for it expressly provides that of 
the 10 battleships authorized only 4 shall be built as soon as 
practicable and 6 of them shall be begun before 1920, and of the 
6 battle cruisers that are authorized, 4 shall be begun as soon 
as practicable and the other 2 shall be begun before 1920. Mr. 
Speaker, no Member of this Congress, no man in the United 
States to-day, whatever his experience may be, is in a position 
now to fix a naval policy for the future. A proper naval policy 
for the United States in the future will depend wholly upon 
what the results of the European war may be, but because of 
the uncertainties that are about us now, of what may result 
from this European war, my position has been and is to-day 
that we ought to make the utmost preparation now as against 
those contingencies and uncertainties, but we ought to leave to 
the next Congress or to the Congress that follows the close of 
the European war the determination of a future naval policy 
for the United States in time of peace. 

Why should this Congress undertake to authorize battle- 
ships that are not to be begun for three years? Why should 
not that be left to the Congresses to follow us? Will not they 
be as competent as ourselves to determine that question? Ah, 
Mr. Speaker, there is just one reason and only one for this 
authorization for the future and that is to use the sentiment 
that is now pervading the country for a very large Navy and 
earry it through now because of the fear that at the close of 
this European war conditions will be such that the sentiment 
of the United States will be that so large a Navy as is now con- 
templated by those behind this proposition will not be necessary 
and will not be desirable. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman think that anything 
in the way of a satisfactory Navy can be built up without a 
continuing policy? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do. 

Mr. BORLAND. Not anything that will anticipate in some 


degree 

Mr. LENROOT. I know that we can build now as many 
ships as our facilities will permit, and I believe we should 
continue that as long as this European war exists. There is 
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nothing to prevent us carrying it on in that period under those 
conditions, 

Mr. BORLAND. Has not that been because of our having 
a very expensive Navy but not an adequate Navy? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to say to the gentleman that he is 
entirely mistaken, and the reason for an inadequate Navy in 
the past has not been because the program was not adopted 10 
years ago fixing the authorization during years to come. The 
burden was upon each Congress that had its own responsibility 
for the authorization of appropriations year by year. Now, 
in conclusion, I want to call attention to one thing. When this 
Republican program of eight capital ships was proposed it 
received a negative vote upon the Democratic side of 174, and 
ayes only 15. Now, we have a proposition exactly double of 
what the Republican program was, and I am curious to know 
what the Democratic side of this House will do now. You 
could not swallow the Republican proposition because you said 
it was excessive. Now, I imagine that most of you are going to 
swallow a proposition just twice as excessive as the Republicans 
proposed. [Applause on the Republican side.] Mr. Speaker, 
the President has pleaded for nonpartisanship upon the pre- 
paredness question. We ought to have it, and if you would 
forget partisanship on this question you would let this go back 
to conference, adopt the Republican program of eight capital 
ships to be constructed immediately, and bring it back to the 
House, and the conference report would be adopted by unani- 
mous consent. That is what nonpartisanship would do, but 
because you are going to be partisan you reject the Republican 
program and are accepting just twice as much as you two 
months ago said was altogether too large in the interest of 
the country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtop]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal of reluc- 
tance that I am going to vote for this conference report. I am 
not in sympathy with the proposition that it contains, but I 
recognize the fact that all legislation is a compromise and that 
this matter comes before the House at the close of the session, 
and there is not much else to do, as there is not sufficient time 
remaining before Congress adjourns to work out the measure 
properly. The fact that many of the ships proposed to be con- 
structed under this measure can be converted into commercial 
carriers and used for commerce, and, as I believe, will be so 
used, is one of the factors which enables me to see my way 
clear to give it my support. Applying these great ships in ocean 
transportation to building up foreign trade, and thereby reduce 
ocean freight charges, and expand our commerce is ample jus- 
tification for its adoption. A better time could not be found than 
now to introduce this innovation in our commercial affairs, and 
no one can give a valid objection to such a purpose. It will re- 
duce ocean freight charges, inspire industry, and capture com- 
merce. This policy once adopted will soon give us a merchant 
marine that will rival that of any country in the world. Many 
of these ships can be adapted to such a purpose, and by so em- 
ploying them the money invested in them will be of great advan- 
tage to the country and produce great results for the American 
people. 

I am unable to understand those men who are advocating a 
large Army and a large Navy, for what valid reason I think 
none of them can give, or, if they can, they have so far failed 
to do so. There is not a nation on the face of the earth to-day 
that could attack this Nation successfully. This fact is ap- 
parent to all, more so to-day than ever before in our entire 
history, and it is further apparent none want to do so, for the 
reason they are not in either a financial or physical condition to 
do so. Because of the great war which has been raging in 
Europe for the last two years every great and powerful coun- 
try in continental Europe is practically exhausted in everything 
necessary to prosecute a war successfully with any great coun- 
try, and hence is impotent to engage in a contest with us. The 
men qualified for military service are being killed and crippled 
in their warfare, their treasury is exhausted, and bankruptcy 
and repudiation confronts them. Men and money are absolutely 
essential to conduct war. Of these they now have neither suf- 
ficient for such an undertaking, and hence we are in no danger. 
No one will deny this. If anyone tried, how could he? What 
reason could he give and what facts could he produce to sustain 
it? This great preparation propaganda, then, must emanate 
from some other reason, with some other purpose in view. Be 
that a good or bad one, we can employ the result to great advan- 
tage by using them for commercial purposes, and will do so. 
This will assist the American people not in warfare but in 


peaceful pursuits—a noble purpose. Dangers of war nowhere 
threaten us, and that idea should be dispelled. Conditions 
throughout the world furnish ample proof of this; and if any 
did threaten, dangers are not imminent, because as conditions 
now exist we are abundantly able to not only repulse any attack 
but prevent the landing of a foreign foe. 

Let us not mistake ourselves about conditions in this respect 
of foreign nations, but consider the real conditions and be not 
deceived over imaginary ones. 

There is not a nation on the face of the earth that has 
facilities to land in this country an army of 100,000 men. They 
have not the transports to haul them to this country. They 
have no place to land them if we resist in this country, and 
they have not the men to spare to put in the service. The 
Army we have now in the field is amply sufficient to keep any 
nation or combination of nations in the world from landing at 
any seaport on either our western or our eastern coasts. If 
they were to undertake to land in this country an army to-day 
of 40,000 men, there is not a nation on earth that has enough 
transports to land that army here, or the ships to carry their 
supplies. If they attempted to land an army of 40,000 men 
from any country on the earth here to-day it would take more 
than 130 transports to convey them and their supplies, and 
there is not a nation on earth that has that many transports 
to be engaged for any such purpose. Now, what could an army 
of that size do? Before it could set foot on our shores we 
could drown them in the ocean. If landed, it would be helpless, 
and before it could be reenforced we could destroy it. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. And what could an army of 40,000 men do in 
the United States of America? 

HES SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp 5 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield the gentleman two minutes ad- 
ditional for his sympathy, not for his vote. 

Mr. CULLOP, I thank the gentleman. There is not a place 
in which they could set their feet upon dry land before our 
forces would annihilate every one of them. There is not a city 
they could bombard in the United States, because they could 
not get within the distance to do so with the Navy we now have 
to-day to protect such city from such an attack. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have not the time; I have only two minutes. 

sb SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
F 

Mr. CULLOP. We should not be scared, scared out of our 
reason, by the war cry, the danger signals which have been 
hoisted by the people who expect to earn enormous profits from 
a great preparedness program. For years they have heralded 
all over the country, from house to house, dangers of attack 
from foreign foes. It has been a well conceived and a wisely 
arranged program; they made it do overtime, and have used 
every device that ingenuity could invent to bring about its 
adoption. From its adoption enormous profits will be derived 
they hope and their riches will multiply. They would precipi- 
tate war, if they could. They place the dollar above human 
life. They would have everybody go but themselves. They 
want war, but they want others to do the fighting, and as the 
result of war they will pile up fortunes and enjoy ease. 
Wretched, indeed, must be the man whose avarice inspires such 
an unholy purpose. But the truth exists, and with the mask 
torn off exposes the devilish purpose. Aye, to employ the ships 
for commercial purposes does not meet their approbation or 
serve their selfish designs. They are opposed to employing 
them for such useful purposes, and would prefer to see them 
rot in our harbors in order that they might duplicate the or- 
ders. But the President of these United States believes in 
peace and the employment of our facilities for peaceful pursuit 
and the extension of our commerce, and he will have them em- 
ployed to promote our commerce and building up our merchant 
marine. He is not a favorite among the special-privilege class, 
but has dedicated himself to the service of the people and they 
place their reliance in him to employ every facility in his 
power to advance the welfare of the people. He will be re- 
turned to his great office for another term at the coming elec- 
tion, and the people know he will continue the great work he 
has begun, so that whatever is done will redound to their 
benefit. He has done more than any other President to make 
America great and powerful, to elevate the standard of Amer- 
icanism, and to open the door of opportunity for all the people. 
He will make this work, when completed, serve their interest 
and spread the prosperity the country now so abundantly en- 
joys. 

If it were not for the purpose for which these ships can be 
employed—and, in my judgment, will be—and the manner pro- 
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vided for the raising of the money to pay for this preparedness 
that has been mapped out I would never give it my support; 
but the men who have been crying for great preparation in this 
country, thank God, are to assist in paying for it, under the 
new revenue bill which passed the House and will soon pass the 
Senate. It lays the burden for this proposition where it prop- 
erly belongs. It distributes the expense correctly and enables 
those who have demanded preparedness to have the opportunity 
to pay their rightful share for it. It is a patent fact that since 
the revenue bill passed the House the clamor for preparedness 
has not been so strong as before, and many dangers then exist- 
ing have disappeared, and the alarm is not so serious as before. 

Now, one other proposition. Since there has been incorpo- 
rated in the legislation to carry out the preparedness program 
the proposition to build an armor-plate plant and manufacture 
the Army supplies which the Government may need, the ardor 
of those demanding large increased armament and preparedness 
in this country has been dampened. They have quieted down; 
their fears were allayed as they saw the opportunity for large 
profits disappear. They started the agitation in this country for 
a selfish purpose and have continued it, but now they have less 
grave fears of dangers which before they thought more ominous, 
Now they are not so enthusiastic for the proposition, Gentle- 
men, when you come to pay for this proposition, when you levy 
the taxes as proposed by the new revenue measure, it will 
dampen the enthusiasm of the men who have been loudest in 
the ery for great preparedness in this country and they will be 
less apprehensive of dangers from foreign attacks. These dan- 
gers do not now and never have existed save only in the imagi- 
nations of those who hoped to realize enormous profits by ex- 
ploiting the people while they had them scared. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
is recognized. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the country demands pre- 
paredness. Answering this demand we are making an appropri- 
ation of nearly $700,000,000 to organize and equip an army and 
build a navy. This is more than three times as much as this 
country ever authorized at one time for this purpose in times 
of peace. It is more than five times as much as Germany ever 
spent in one year on her army and navy, except during actual 
war. It is four times as much as the cost of the English 
Army and her great navy in the same length of time under 
similar circumstances, Shall this vast sum give to us the 
finest army this continent ever saw in time of peace, and the 
greatest navy that ever floated beneath the American flag? 
The answer rests with us. 

Mr. Speaker, money will buy guns and ammunitions. It 
will build and equip ships, but it can not fire these guns nor 
sail these ships. Men alone can do these things, It can pro- 
vide the means but not utilize them. If all this vast outlay 
for national defense, all these millions of dollars wrung from 
the sweating brows of the toiling masses of this land, is to be 
a source of strength, we must enlist men to handle these 
weapons that these appropriations will provide. They must 
be men who serve the country because they love it, who march 
beneath the flag because they honor it. They must understand 
and revere the principles written into every fold of the flag. 
These money can not buy. They must come from the intelli- 
gent, patriotic, and Christian homes of this country, and must 
come because they want to serve their country. We have so 
far been unable to fill up the ranks of our- Army as it was 
authorized before this contemplated increase. We have been 
unable in times of peace to recruit 100,000 men, as author- 
ized by law previous to the enactment approved June 8 of this 
year. We have never been able to secure men enough to man 
the ships of our Navy already completed. Unless then we shall 
be able to do what heretofore we have been unable to accom- 
plish these appropriations will be in vain, these untold millions 
spent without advantage. What changed conditions now war- 
rant the belief, if we entertain it, that we shall be able to 
succeed? None. And we will not succeed until we change the 
conditions under which American young men are asked to give 
up their homes, their prospects of success in civil life, sur- 
render all these and dedicate the flower of their youth to their 
country’s service. We should make service in the Army or 
Navy a badge of honor and not one of social degradation. - The 
vast artificial gulf that separates the enlisted man from the 
commissioned officer must be bridged. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that in both breeding and instinct the enlisted man is 
much more the gentleman than the officer that spurns social 
contact with him. Position, tradition, and shoulder straps 


do not make the gentleman, nor lack of these the fellow, but 
it does keep out of the Army and Navy hundreds of young men 
of character, standing, and worth. These will never in times 
of peace enter either of these establishments as long as these 
artificial and despicable conditions remain. You can not change 
these conditions by piling up appropriations. 

PATRIOTISM NOT BOUGIIT WITH GOLD. 

Money has never bought patriotic service and never can. The 
Northern States erred in thus thinking during the closing years 
of the War between the States. They offered large sums to pro- 
cure enlistments, and they thereby developed an altogether new 
species, known as the “ bounty jumper.” Ancient countries tried 
to supplant love of country with lust for gold, and brought into 
existence the soldier of fortune, soldiers that followed any 
flag for hire, betrayed any country for gold. Patriotism, like 
religion and love, is found not in the auction rooms nor offers 
its wares in the public marts. It serves because it loves, and 
never that gain may reward its sacrifices. Let us make the law 
recognize God’s only patent of nobility—character and worth. 
These should be the sole tests, Artificial rank and assumption 
should not longer be permitted to keep from the ranks of our 
armies and the decks of our ships the best blood of this Republic. 
ENLISTMENTS IN TIMES OF PEACE TO BE CONFINED TO THE WHITEA RACE. 

I recently introduced a bill in this House, H. R. 17183, as 
one step toward making the condition of the enlisted man one 
that will be coveted by young men of character and standing. 
If made a law, it will tend to make the service more inviting. 
It will at least confine enlistments to the best blood that ever 
flowed in human veins—the blood of the white race. 

In doing this I was not moved by any prejudice against the 
negroes. I have lived among them all my life, and after me my 
children will continue to live as I have done, among them, if 
at all, in peace. I never sought from one of them an advantage, 
nor an hour of service unrewarded. 

THE SOUTH THE NEGRO’S BEST FRIEND. 


í am proud to say that in my country a negro can come into 
our courts with full assurance that his rights will be respected, 
his every interest guarded. We deal with him honestly, justly, 
without hypocrisy or deceit. We appreciate his virtues and rec- 
ognize his weakness. We accord him his rights and maintain 
our own. We do not permit him to make the laws or sit as 
arbiter in their enforcement, and, therefore, if for no other rea- 
son, since he sits not in the place of the lawmaker, nor wears 
the ermine of the judge, we decline to put into his hands the 
sword of our defense. The negro is temperamentally unfit to 
wield authority. 

THE NEGRO UNFIT TO BEAR ARMS, 

When armed and assembled the blood of his forefathers 
forges to the front, and he becomes a menace to the lives and 
liberties of those he is sworn to defend. I do not deny that 
under certain circumstances, and in the hands of strong white 
officers, they may show many virtues of the common soldier, 
but we can not afford to arm in this country any body of our 
citizens who can not be intrusted to bear arms except under 
surveillance. The negro can not be so trusted. Many instances 
bear testimony to this. A Republican president, nominated by 
negro delegates, elected by negro votes, confessed this to be 
true, and exercising the power and authority granted him under 
the Constitution as Commander in Chief of the Army, dis- 
charged a battalion of negro soldiers with dishonor for assassi- 
nating white women and children at Brownsville, Tex. A 
negro regiment has always been a source of irritation and 
danger wherever it has been stationed. They have at times 
not only dishonored their country’s uniform, but used their 
country’s arms to destroy their fellow citizens simply because 
they belong to a different race. Recently a mob of negro 
soldiers of the National Guards of the State of Illinois under- 
took to murder in a Texas town an unarmed white man. They 
could not be driven away until they were shot down by the 
white soldiers. This proves not that these negroes who com- 
mitted this outrage were worse than others, but that the negro, 
from temperament, from racial hatreds and prejudices can 
never be trusted with arms in his hands in times of peace. 

NEGROES NEVER FOUNDED A GOVERNMENT NOR MAINTAINED ONE, 

No country ruled by negroes has ever lived in peace or risen in 
civilization. The only negro republic in this hemisphere changes 
its ruler by the sword, and not the ballot, and only one of its 
presidents, I believe, in 50 years has escaped the assassin’s hand. 
What history and experience have taught us we should be un- 
wise if we do not heed. 

These sentiments are not aroused because I happen to have 
been born in the South and ail my sympathies are with her 
people and her institutions. It does not arise from any recent 
experience or observation. Two hundred and fifty years of 
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intimate contact, friendly and sympathetic, taught the people 
of our section the negro character as it is understood by no 
other. When war’s bloody besom laid waste our fields and our 
homes, our people refused then to arm these people in their de- 
fense, and the negro so long as he was not armed and incited 
remained the most law abiding, peaceable, and faithful of 
human beings. No Southern woman unprotected and helpless, 
no child left defenseless was wronged by any member of that 
race. Though their liberties were in the balance in the struggle 
then being waged between the two sections of this country; 
they committed no outrages, but when those who strove with 
us as to the correct interpretation of the Constitution placed in 
the hands of the liberated slaves weapons of warfare, they 
crented not soldiers, but brought into the field wild beasts. 
These spared neither woman nor child, the weak nor the strong, 
the church nor the home, All went down before their awakened 
savagery. 
LESSONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

It was urged then that the South should also arm the negro. 
It was pointed out that she had her last man under arms. 
Her ranks were no longer filled with the young and strong. 
These had gone down beneath the fiery scourge of war. They 
slept in unmarked graves on every hilltop, and every vale was 
a burial place. In their stead stood the old and feeble, or the 
very young and helpless, men so old that they fell by the way- 
side as they marched, or boys so young that they played with 
their toys by the campfires. One of these boys was found dead 
at Drury’s Bluff in 1864, and as he lay dead on the field he 
had clasped in one hand an empty musket and in the other 
marbles and a top, the weapons of war and the playthings of 
a child. This necessity of enlisting children so oppressed 
Jefferson Davis that he cried out in anguish that “ We are 
grinding the very seed corn of the Confederacy,” but under all 
these circumstances our fathers after careful deliberation re- 
fused in the interest of humanity and civilization to arm the 
negro, not beeause they did not realize the desperateness of 
the struggle they waged, but because they knew the tempera- 
ment and character of the negro race, and they would not in- 
ject barbarism into civil strife. Reconstruction but vindicated 
this judgment, for when all the negroes were armed war's 
horrors were soon forgotten in this worse than war that fol- 
lowed. What his temperament and character then was it is 
now, and the reasons that restrained them from using him as 
a soldier should restrain us now. Even granted for the sake 
of argument that the negro soldier does make a reasonably 
good common soldier, it is apparent to you and to me that what 
Lincoln said, “That a house divided against itself can not 
stand”; “That the country can not remain half free and half 
slave,” applies with equal force to our Army and our Navy, 
which can not be half white and half black. Either the entire 
enlisted personnel must be white or it must be black. 

SEGREGATION NOW PRACTICED IN THE ARMY. 


We have recognized in some respect this fact, because negroes 
now are segregated into regiments wholly black. If it were not 
a necessity I take it that it would not have been done, and if 
experience has taught us that white men and negro men can 
not and will not serve harmoniously in a common regiment, 
why expect them to serve on better terms in the same brigade? 
They will not do it, and in this act of segregation you but em- 
phasize the fact that young men will not enlist—I mean young 
white men of good character—in the service of their country in 
times of peace, where that service brings them in contact with 
negro soldiers on terms of equality, and what is true of the 
Army is doubiy true of the Navy, because in the Navy both 
white and negro sailors serve aboard the same ship, eat in 
the same mess hall, and sleep in the same ward. Notwith- 
standing the fact that we have 100,000,000 people, patriotic 
people, people who love their country and their country’s flag, 
we have been unable, under the most thorough campaign of 
advertising, to keep in our Navy 50,000 enlisted men in time 
of peace, and the conditions that keep men out of the service 
are becoming now more accentuated every day. 

We can not waive aside this issue by saying that the National 
Government can not recognize races nor make any distinction 
between the white and the black. I answer you that it has done 
it and is doing it at this time. It does it when it segregates into 
Separate regiments and organizations negroes who now enlist in 
the Regular Army, It does it when it assigns to those regiments 
as commissioned officers none but white men. It has done it 
and does it when it refuses to educate negroes in either of the 
academies at West Point or Annapolis. Why, bless your heart, 
it does it right here in this Capital city, here where Lincoln 
seryed and died, here beneath the Goddess of Liberty which 
crowns the dome of this Capitol, where we now sit, even here 


beneath the shadows of the monument of the father of his 
country, negroes by law are denied the right to be entertained at 
white restaurants, white hotels, white theaters, and places of 
amusement. You build for them, even here, separate schools 
and deny to their children the right to attend the schools for 
white children. And, aye, you worship the same God within 
separate walls and kneel at separate altars to celebrate the death 
and resurrection of our Savior, and when you die you are laid 
to rest in separate burial grounds. Then if you refuse either to 
live in social contact with negroes or even be buried with them, 
why do you by law demand, if our sons enlist in defense of our 
country, they shall go on terms of equality with negroes and 
serve under our flag in contact with them? They will not do it. 
White men, laboring men, the very brawn and sinew of this 
country, when they organize to better their conditions and make 
tolerable the hours of their toil, refuse to admit into their 
unions negro men. Their past experiences show the negro can 
not be trusted to maintain not only his own rights or those of 
his fellow man. They have broken strikes for hire and they will 
betray their fellow workingmen for gold. Cities, all of them 
located within States that adhered to the Union when the divi- 
sion came between the North and the South, have sought to 
segregate the races and prescribe by law in which particular sec- 
tion either race should reside. 
GOD'S HERITAGE. 

Through all of our social, commercial, industrial, and profes- 
sional lives runs this color line of demarcation. God implanted 
in our bosoms the love of virtue and justice. He gave to our 
brains and our hands the power and skill to rear States and 
build homes. He gave to them different instincts and desires, 
and we are but true to ourselves when we undertake to preserve 
in all its purity this priceless heritage. The right to bear arms 
has always been deemed a sacred privilege and a sacred right. 
All nations at all times have so regarded it. In our laws and 
regulations we undertake to exclude from this service all those 
who are weak mentally, physically, or morally. 

Criminals are denied the privilege of wearing their country's 
uniform. It has been sought at all times and in all countries 
to make the uniform a badge of honor. We had as well recog- 
nize now as later that if we are to have an Army and Navy— 
such an Army and such a Navy as the people are demanding at 
our hands and such an Army and such a Navy as our country 
needs—we must make this service so attractive that the best 
blood and brawn and brain of this land will deem it a privilege 
to wear our country's uniform. 

NO POLITICAL ISSUE. 

There should be no political issue in this. The political party 
that refuses its support to any measure that will bring only the 
best of the land into our country’s service is bordering danger- 
ously near treason. That party, though it may attain a tem- 
porary advantage—because negroes vote—will not long retain 
the confidence nor enjoy the support of those who love more 
their country’s flag than their party’s victory. Honor and 
patriotism, love of country, and intelligent service are the only 
lamps that should guide our feet in legislation, and that party 
that shall forget this and seek office by the suffra_e of those 
moved only by prejudice will soon be but a memory in this land, 
a hiss and a by-word in the mouths of those who love their 
country and their country’s fame. [Applause.] 

I have introduced the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. 17183) to prevent the enlistment of negroes in the mill- 
tary service of the United States, 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter there shall not be enlisted or re- 
enlisted in the military service of the United States, either in the Army 
or Navy, nE Sedan of the negro or colored race, 

n 14 laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repea 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] to use some of his time. 

Mr. BUTLER, I think we have on this side yielded 15 min- 
utes of the time given us by the chairman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Krrenix] has 21 minutes remaining, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania 7 minutes, and the gentleman from Tennessee 
[ Mr. Papeerr] 18 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HULBERT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HULBERT] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, as I have sat here and listened 
to the distinguished gentlemen who have opposed the adoption 
of the three Senate amendments, namely, section 238, which 
provides for a three-year plan of construction aggregating 
$139,345,287, and sections 80 and 81, increasing the personnel, 
I have been impressed by the fact that the gentlemen who have 
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spoken in opposition to the increase in the Navy represent dis- 
tricts that are beyond the range of the guns upon the ships of 
any foreign navy now afloat or are likely to reach them until 
the navy of the sea is superseded by the navy of the air. 

There haye been not a few who have also emphasized the 
economical side of the question. Both the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pace] and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], for instance, dwelt upon the tremendous burden 
which this bill would place upon the backs of the people of the 
country. Yet it is interesting to note that the people who bear 
the brunt of the expense of the Government favor the enactment 
of this legislation while those States who are most vociferous 
in their opposition contribute the least, although in other forms 
of legislation they receive, proportionately, the lion’s share of 
the moneys appropriated from the Federal Treasury. 

During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1915, the receipts 
from internal revenues in the State of Kansas were $1,101,868 
and North Carolina $18,651,937 as against $76,271,908 in New 
York; and the income-tax collected in Kansas from corporations 
was $460,043 and from individuals $94,975 and in North Carolina 
from corporations $257,825 and from individuals $123,553, while 
in New York corporations paid $10,221,206 and individuals 
$17,417,537. 

This is the second occasion that I have been a Member of 
a minority in the majority party. When the Philippine bill 
was before the House 28 Democrats, of whom I was one, voted 
against caucus action, made possible the defeat of the Clarke 
amendment and the enactment of the Jones bill with the pream- 
ble. Although denounced at that time as traitors the Demo- 
cratic Party in its platform adopted at St. Louis says: 


We heartily indorse the provisions of the bill recently passed by the 
House of Representatives, further promoting self-government in the 
Philippine Islands as being in fulfillment of the policy declared by the 
Democratic 5 8 in its last national platform, and we reiterate our 
indorsement of the porpoes of ultimate independence for the Philippine 
Islands, expressed in the preamble of that measure, 

And the Republican platform adopted at Chicago says: 

We accepted the responsibility of the islands as a duty to civilization 
and the lipino 8 To leave with our task half done would 
break our pledges, injure our A sehr among nations, and imperil what 
has dy been accomplished. 

We condemn the Democratic administration for its attempt to 
abandon the hotel pose which was prevented only by the vigorous 
opposition of Republican Members of Congress, aided by a few patriotic 
Democrats, 

And the New York press, voicing the sentiment of the people 
of the city of New York, did not sound one discordant note in 
commending their action. 

When the naval appropriation bill came before the House last 
May a motion was made by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Bnowxixd] to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs with instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith with amendments, and the motion was de- 
feated—183 ayes to 189 nays, 27 Democrats, including myself, 
having registered themselves in the affirmative. There can be 
no doubt that those who voted to recommit inscribed the hand- 
writing on the wall which influenced the Senate in its delibera- 
tions, and is, in a large measure, responsible for the increases 
which we are to pass upon to-day. 

But there are two other matters that I desire to address my- 
self to in the few moments of my time remaining. Of course, I 
am in favor of a larger Navy. I shall support every item in the 
bill that goes to that end. But there is no use in appropriating 
money tə build ships if you do not provide the means with which 
to build them. I listened with attention to the reference to the 
letter submitted by the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. I have no reason to doubt that the cause assigned 
therein is a valid and legitimate excuse for the delay in laying 
down battleships Nos. 43 and 44, but I know the fact to be that 
there is room in the Brooklyn Navy Yard now for additional 
ways, and there has been no step taken looking to their construc- 
tion. If it is intended to build those two ships and the capital 
ships provided for by this bill, making 10 in all, the department 
should not wait until the money necessary for the construction 
of the vessels is available, but should begin work on the con- 
struction of the ways at once. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield one more minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULBERT. Now, Mr. Speaker, when this Dill passed the 
House on June 2 it contained a provision for dredging the Cooper 
River, an approach to the navy yard at Charleston, S.-C., and 
appropriated the sum of $175,000 therefor, in spite of the fact 
that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors had declined to in- 
clude that item in the river and harbor bill. Upon the theory 
that this House was in favor of improving the approach to the 
Charleston Navy Yard as an element of preparedness, the 
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Senate put on an amendment, offered by the senior Senator from 
New York, appropriating $500,000 for the improvement of the East 
River at Hell Gate. This, with the provision carried in the river 
and harbor bill for the removal of Diamond Reef, would give a 
through 35-foot channel from Upper New York Bay to Long Island 
Sound, and would afford the capital ships of the Navy a double 
entrance to and exit from the navy yard, to say nothing of the 
commercial importance to be derived therefrom incidental to the 
improvement as a naval necessity. Well might the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina attack the river and harbor bill as a 
“pork-barrel” proposition, when the item affecting the inter- 
ests of his constituents, in which he was most earnestly inter- 
ested, was, without precedent, carried in the naval appropriation 
bill—and he the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate! But he did not stop there. Oh, no! When the. 
bill came before his committee in the Senate—the House having 
already provided the depth to meet the immediate necessities— 
the Senate added 

To enlarge dry docks (limit of cost $1,085,000), $750,000 ; foundry and 
forge shop, $200,000, 

That is not pork; that is patriotism! But fortunately the 
House conferees did not agree to that amendment. It is doubly 
unfortunate that they did not agree to the amendment for the 
improvement of Hell Gate, because this Congress has gone on 
record by establishing as a precedent that a project to dredge 
a river as an approach to a navy yard is an item to be carried 
in the naval appropriation bill when it is located in South Caro- 
lina, but it is an item which only can be carried in the river and 
harbor bill when it is in New York. 

I am told by the chairman of the committee that the Hell 
Gate item does not contain an element of preparedness. I wish 
that the chairman and all of the members of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs could joint with the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, who leave to-morrow for New York, where they will 
spend Thursday and Friday making an inspection of New York 
Harbor and its tributaries, and if you did that you would be 
convinced not only of its necessity but of the stupendous blunder 
that is being made which, please God, we may not have demon- 
strated to us through the actuality of warfare until Congress 
can awaken to and appreciate the needs and legislate their 
fulfillment. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from New York has again expired. 

[By uanimous consent, Mr. Hurnznr was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp.] >: 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KREIDER.] 

By unanimous consent Mr. Kremer was given leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]. 


[Mr. FOCHT addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this great ques- 
tion of national preparedness for the United States, I take it 
that I discuss a subject in which you all have a supreme in- 
terest and one that lies very near your hearts. Regardless of 
what the jingoists on either side of the preparedness question 
may say, I do not believe there is any American who desires 
war or would deliberately involve this country in war. 
Whether you may believe in an extensive and adequate pre- 
paredness program or whether you believe in the complete dis- 
armament of the Nation, you are all pacificists, because none of 
you want war. You only differ in the methods of obtaining 
peace. The one believes that this Nation should enter into a 
naval program that would mean the building of monstrous and 
fast sailing ships armed with guns so deadly that they could 
sweep the seas and coasts for a radius of 60 miles around, 
leaving in that awful circle nothing but deyastation and death; 
with coasts so fortified with guns and secret mines that no 
enemy battleship or transport carrying great armies of men 
would dare venture near our shores. They say by thus pre- 
paring we aro writing for ourselves a policy of insurance that 
would be a faultless guaranty against serious disputes with 
neighboring nations. 

The other side denounces such a scheme as barbarous in the 
extreme; that it is only an invitation and a challenge to fight; 
that it is placing a chip upon our shoulder accompanied with 
the dare to the nations of the world to knock it off. They hold 
to the belief that the preparedness course breeds inevitable 
trouble. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not help but think that each one of us, 
regardless of what view we take, is an unqualified pacificist. 
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None of us want war, but so partisan have become the various 
advocates that each often denounces the other as being either 
a corruptionist or a coward. One accuses the other of de- 
liberately planning war for political mercenary purposes. The 
other denies this and immediately indicts his brother of the 
charge of cowardice and says to him, “In your spineless 
timidity you will render your people defenseless and turn your 
country over to any enemy that will destroy your property and 
ravage and violate your homes.” 

But these are only the unsupported charges of the poorly 
poised mind of the jingoist of both sides. If I happen not to 
agree with you, you ought not charge me with all these po- 
litical and mercenary crimes. If you do not agree with me, 
I should not charge you as being spineless to the degree that 
you would not, if need be, defend your homes against any and 
all invaders, and neither do I. The one is just as patriotic 
and loyal, just as courageous and brave as the other. We 
would all attain the same peaceful end, but by a different 
method. 2 

The pacificist, who sees danger in a great and imposing Navy 
and an increased standing Army, it seems to me, forgets the 
fact that many of the great nations of the world have gone 
war mad, and just at what moment some war-crazed nation 
may attack us I do not know. Indeed, I do not know whether 
or not we will ever be so attacked, and neither does the man 
know who cries out against preparedness. One month before 
that gigantic struggle across the waters began there was no 
one on this side or on yon side of the Atlantic Ocean who 
would have believed the present war possible, and the man who 
would have predicted it would have been charged with lunacy. 
Yet that war did come, and it is still in progress, without the 
end in sight. 

The same men who now say that this country is free from 
danger were at that time predicting that the world had forever 
freed itself from the ravages of war. So sure were they that 
the dogs of war had been so securely chained that they could 
never break their fetters, that they had even coaxed the dove 
of peace to build her nest and hatch her brood in the very 
mouths of the cannon that are to-day belching forth a destruction 
to all Europe's civilization. Their theory was a very beautiful 
and gentle one and quite soothing to the nerves, Lut the events 
of the last two years have sadly shattered their claim, and for 
these reasons I am not willing to guess that when this conflict 
is over it will mean the everlasting dethronement of the god of 
war. I am fearful that my guess might be wrong; and if 
wrong, our Nation would stand helpless and trembling at the 
mercy of other countries that had guessed the other way. 

For my own part I claim to be an unqualified pacificist; that 
is, I abhor war. I look upon it as a supreme demonstration of 
the very lowest degree of barbarism. It leaves in its awful wake 
death and destruction. It bows the head of a nation in deepest 
and lasting sorrow. It strikes a deadly blow at civilization. 
Yet with all war’s horrors and all of its miseries in its ever 
onward march, civilization has not yet reached the point where 
it settles all its disputes by peaceful and orderly methods, but, 
on the other hand, each year invention gives to the world other 
weapons of destruction much more horrible and deadly than did 
its predecessors. 

Individuals have for the most part learned the art of living 
in unity as brothers, but nations have not; and because nations 
have not I am a pacificist who is unalterably in favor of a 
preparedness that will make the world afraid; not that we may 
have war, but that we may have peace. There is no danger of 
the development of a military spirit in America. Militarism can 
only live and grow and develop in a country that is overcrowded 
in population and poor in natural resources, Although such a 
nation may have wealth, yet is she impoverished. In her desire 
to find homes for her overcrowded population and markets for 
her surplus products she must acquire other territory, and she 
must force her way into foreign markets. 

The United States need have no fear from this condition, be- 
cause within her own borders she has unlimited territory yet 
unsettled, Some of it stands to-day in its virgin state. We 
have home markets fully supplied and with a surplus for which 
the world continuously clamors. To give you some faint idea 
of the vastness of our unsettled domain, let me remind you that 
Texas alone, with its 4,000,000 population, has the area and 
fertility of soil sufficient to support a population of 56,000,000 
more inhabitants. There is nothing that the world needs in 
all of its commerce that Texas alone can not supply. Just 
think of one State in this Union of States having a population of 
only 4,000,000, yet there is room in it for 60,000,000, and room, too, 
for them all to live, build homes, and prosper, and this on their 
own resources. 
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So, you see that the United States wants nothing from her 
neighbor except what her neighbor is willing and anxious to 
sell her in peaceful trade commerce, But all nations are not 
so happily situated. Some need markets and others territory, 
and much as we may despise the idea, yet it is true that what 
they can not buy they will use the tactics of the highwayman 
to obtain. And these warring nations are not barbarians 
either, because the present war is now raging right in the 
midst of a Christian civilization, a civilization that it was sup- 
posed had reached the zenith of culture; and that this war may 
be more deadly and strike horror deeper into the hearts of 
nations the inventive genius of all mankind is working night 
and day to give to the warring nations other implements of 
death and other machinery of destruction that civilization may 
be further sacrificed at the altar of the war god. Man in peace 
is the most gentle and considerate of all the creatures of God, 
but man aroused is more ferocious and devilish than all com- 
bined. I know that we cry out against war, and I am glad we 
do. I hope the youth of this land will be taught the belief that 
a war of aggression is wrong; but war has been with us in 
every age since time began. Man in his primitive state fought 
with clubs; then with flint-headed spears ; then came the bow and 
arrow, where at longer range and concealed from the foe's view 
the warriors could fight ; then gunpowder made the rifle possible; 
and then the cannon came for longer range on both land and sen. 

But to-day the awful implements of modern warfare have 
crazed the eastern world. To-day modern implements have 
changed the military rules. Ships larger and more impreg- 
nable and equipped with guns so mighty and so deadly that they 
defy both distance and resistance plow the seas; armies of men— 
not thousands but millions—tramp the earth, keeping step to 
martial music, armed with guns big and little that throw lead 
and steel and fire and send choking gas into the throats of con- 
tending armies; great monsters of the sea, whalelike, swim far 
under the surface and rising unnoticed hurl for miles a deadly 
torpedo which, striking a vital spot of another great monster 
riding the waves, sends it down with men and guns on board. 
But not content to fight on land and on and under sea man 
sails miles high above the surface of the earth, and from his 
mighty ship that rides the air drops death and destruction 
down upon the heads of armies and spires of cities, putting the 
thunderbolts of Jove to shame. This is modern warfare. It 
is science battling science. It is the intellect of man running 
riot. Many of these projectiles dropped from these airships 
weigh more than a ton, and striking, great buildings are razed 
to the ground and acres of earth are torn away. All these things 
have made war horribly unthinkable. 

Mr. Speaker, we find the eastern world thus prepared and 
thus inclined to wage this kind of wicked and brutal warfare. 
We see them fighting for the commerce of the world, for terri- 
tory, and the mastery of the seas fully armed with all these 
modern implements of ruin, and in their fierce fury we see them 
at times turn on us with mailed fists and gritting teeth. As our 
President would say, We see the sparks flying thick and fast, 
dropping here and there and everywhere.” We are the biggest 
and richest Nation in the world. We have everything for which 
those fighting countries clamor, and practically nothing with 
which to defend these priceless possessions, and notwithstanding 
this there are many patriotic and intelligent men and women 
among us who say we must not build more ships and coast de- 
fenses, and must not increase our Army up to any degree of 
fighting extent. They say to kill is wrong. I say so too, but I 
further say it is your duty to protect your family from death 
against an invader of your home even if in doing so you are 
compelled to take the life of the outlaw. 

So are we as citizens bound to protect the life of our Nation 
against any foe who seeks the invasion of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, on our east and west and south we have many 
thousands of miles of unprotected coast line. On our north and 
south we have a land border over which a hostile army could 
march practically unhindered. Because of our lack of prepara- 
tion, Japan to-day on our west, combined with any one of the 
great powers of the east, could have us at their mercey. With our 
lack of ships and coast defense a foreign power could sweep 
our eastern coast with its mighty guns, land an invading army 
on our shore, and take complete possession of all of our muni- 
tion and other manufactories, and in our helplessness we would 
be compelled to accept such terms of peace as our invaders 
might name, and surely the price would be enough to pay that 
country’s war debt. Some of us cry out against a preparation 
for our own protection because of the cost in money, but how 
would they like to pay billions for the settlement of Europe's 
war? No; I do not magnify; I only state what might occur 
and what I think probably will occur if we are not prepared. 
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This is not a nightmare or the revelations of am ugly dream, 
as some declare, but a logical conclusion based upon all the 
facts. Remember we have a Monroe doctrine that must be up- 
held at all hazards, under the terms of which we are the 
guardian of all the world as far as the interests of each nation’s 
citizens- are connected with the Western Hemisphere. Other 
countries may soon demand large indemnities for the loss of 
life and property of their citizens in Mexico, and Mexico: can 
not settle for one dollar on the hundred. In lieu of money terri» 
tory may be demanded, and at that instant the hoary old ghost 
of the Monroe doctrine will loom up to stare us in the face. 
This is only one danger out of many that occurs to me now, 
but it serves the purpose I have in mind. 

You ask me to point out the source of danger? You ask what 
countries seek an invasion of our soil? I answer I do not know, 
but my warning is, prepare our Navy and our coasts to that 
extent that we may repel an attack from both England and 
Japan. England has been our life-long enemy and Japan now 
feels that we are not her friend. England's interests in Mexico 
have been assaulted and her people murdered there. Besides 
she is jealous of our increased commerce of the seas. If our 
foreign commerce grows stronger we will that much more 
pinch: her toes. Practically her only source of wealth is in 
carrying on the sen commerce of the great commercial nations 
of the world. If you take this from her, her fountaim of life, 
she will fight. Yet we as a nation have just as much right to 
the freedom of the seas as she, and all of us are demanding 
our rights, ; 

Therefore, I have in mind the firm conviction that our two 
most probable enemies in the future will be Japan on the one 
side and England on the other, and if we are not prepared, I 
am afraid they will sometime strike us a simultaneous blow, 
and in order to avoid this blow I counsel now that our Nation 
provide for our protection a: Navy and coast defense that would 
render our security absolute. You ask how many ships would 
this require, the kind of ships and the class of guns I would 
build and have, and I answer you by saying I do not know and 
neither do most of you, and, therefore; let us leave that ques- 
tion to the great military and naval experts of our country 
who have made this a life study. You and I who have other 
duties to perform in life can not and do not know. If you are 
sick you seek the advice of a physician that you may regain 
your health; if yow are driving a great distance with a horse 
and buggy and if your horse becomes lame from. the loss of a 
shoe, you take him to a blacksmith; if you have a case to be 
tried in court you secure the services of a lawyer, and so it is 
with the kind and numbers of our ships. We should rely upon 
the knowledge of the: experts. 

& few days ago in my local town some men were discussing 
this same question—the extent of our preparation. Some be- 
lieved in great preparation; some believed in no preparation; 
and some believed in a very conservative program. In their 
midst was a little boy, about 8 or 9 years of age. He was listen- 
ing to the conversation. with wrapt attention.. Finally, he said: 
“T think we ought to be prepared to whip them all, if we have 
to.” I sometimes think this was one of the best, if not the 
best, speeches I have ever heard upon this all-engrossing ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have already said has been entirely with 
reference to our Navy and coast defenses. This is our first great 
line of defense. The sea invader must first run this. blockade 
before he sets a hostile foot on our soil. For this reason I 
would have them as impregnable as ships and guns and mines 
could make them, and in doing so we play the game of safety 
first from an economical standpoint. 

Next comes our second line of defense—our land forces. This 
Une is divided. into two branches, the Regular or standing Army 
and our volunteer citizen soldiers. The one is a professional 
soldier, trained in the art of war, of which to-day we have, in 
round numbers, about 100,000. ‘The latter is the citizen who 
follows the peaceful avocations of life and only gives them up 
when war is declared and there is a general call to arms. I do 
not believe in an enormously large standing Army, although I 
think it should be sufficiently large for needed purposes. As a 
Member of this body I voted for an amendment to the Hay 
Army bill that sought to give the President, in time of need or 
when. war was imminent, power to fill the Regular Establish- 
ment up to 220,000 fighting men. In fact, I would have voted 
for an amendment that, when war was. imminent, would have 
given the Chief Executive unlimited discretion. But in time of 
peace we do not need a large and imposing. Regular Army. 
What we do need—and I wish it were the policy of this Govern- 
ment to have made for its use, if war should come—is a gun, a 
goodly supply of ammunition, and other equipment to put at the 
disposal of every man in this country of fighting age and health. 


On the tirst call of our country when danger confronts us we ean 
get the men, but it takes months and years to get the soldiers’ 
equipment. Without his: fighting implements ready, many of 
our brave men would be needlessly killed at the outset. 

I have no fear that he will be sacrificed because of lack of 
training but only from lack of equipment. It is the history of 
nations that in war the nation does not depend on land upon 
the trained and seasoned soldier, but the men who win the 
battles are the great armies of citizen soldiery. This was true 
in every war we have had since the birth of our Nation, and so 
signally demonstrated in the Civil War. 

_ I think one of the lost illuminating examples of raw recruits 
fighting seasoned soldiers is found at the battle of New Orleans, 
fought January 8, 1814. 

It was in the early part of the winter of 1813 when the au- 
thorities in Washington had heard that England had assembled 
an imposing army on the Island of Jamacia with the intention 
of transporting this army in her best ships to New Orleans. 
New Orleans was to be captured and thus a foothold again 
obtained in America. Nothing like this great army had ever 
before been seen in American waters. It was composed of 
20,000 of Britain’s best-trained soldiers fresh from their vic- 
tories in France. With such an imposing army of seasoned 
soldiers it seemed that New Orleans was destined to be taken. 
A courier was at once dispatched from Washington to. find 
Gen. Jackson, who was somewhere in the vicinity of New 
Orleans waging successful warfare against hostile Indians. 
He was finally found, and the orders of the President of the 
United States were delivered to him, These orders were, Go 
to New Orleans and defend the city against any and all in- 
vasion.” The orders did not tell him how to do it but what to 
do. Immediately Gen. Jackson started on horseback accom- 
panied by five of his staff. For days and nights they rode 
through the long avenues: of forestry, finally reaching the city 
of New Orleans early in Deeember. That gay and fashionable 
city had already heard of its proposed doom, and the great 
preparation for the season’s festivities had been abandoned and 
all was disorder and excitement in this beautiful creole city. 

They all knew what to expect should the city fall into the 
hands of the red-coated soldiers of England, because the report 
of the way they had debauched the women of France had 
already reached the ears. of the men and women of that gay 
city. The women thought of their fate and trembled. The 
men thought and looked sullen, but Gen. Jackson soon inspired 
them with a new hope, for he told them he had come to defend 
the city. Every man and boy of New Orleans: volunteered in 
the defense of the city. Couriers were sent in every direction 
for miles around, and those sturdy hunters, trappers, and 
planters soon came to the city’s rescue, each carrying with him 
his own powder and his own gun: The city then set back four 
miles from the river’s bank, and a great bulwark of earth was 
built between the city and the river, and all was in readiness 
when the great ships carrying the English seldiers. hove in 
sight coming up the Mississippi River: As these white-sailed 
ships appeared in sight 2,000 men, armed with their own 
squirrel rifles, were lying behind that bulwark of earth. Be- 
hind them was the great Crescent City, with its women and 
children and old men depending upon these 2,000 sturdy de- 
fenders. It was known should these defenders fail the youth 
and beauty and virtue of the Creole City would become the 
sport and of these 20,000: red-coated libertines of 
England. But Gen. Jackson encouraged them by saying, “ We 
ean. not fail,” although they outnumbered them 10 to 1 and the 
20,000 men were trained and seasoned soldiers, while Jackson’s 
men, for the most part, had never trained a day or had ever 
seen a battle. Twenty thousand red-coated. soldiers landed on 
the banks of the Mississippi River and formed a line of battle 
and commenced its march upon the city. Jackson only gave 
one command. He said. “Men, do not fire until you can see 
the whites of the enemy’s eyes, and when you can do this piek 
out your man and shoot.” This was the only order given, and 


it was. obeyed, and when that red-coated army was within 100 


yards of this breastwork of earth these 2,000 defenders arose 
as one man and fired into the very face of the uppronehing 
regiments of men and then reloaded, fired again and still again, 
and the battle of New Orleans was fought and won. 

It Iasted only 45 minutes, but in that time England’s 20,000 
well-drilled,. well-equipped soldiers had backed away from the 
fire of these 2,000 Americans who were defending their homes. 
On the American side seven men were killed, but that night 
when: the sun went down and the stars came out it was found 
that 4,000 red-coated Englishmen. had turned their paling faces 
to the moonlight and as many more lay wounded and helpless 
upon that bloody battle field. Ten days later the remnants of 
that once proud army quitted our soil forever. 
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From the beginning of time down to the present day history 
bears witness to the fact that the country that maintains large 
standing armies of mercenary soldiers sooner or later will 
decay. Perhaps the most striking instance is found in the fall 
of the Roman Empire. For century after century imperial 
“Rome sat upon her seven hills,” we are told, and “from her 
throne of beauty and power she ruled the world.” So strong 
were the Emperors of that country that no other people dared 
to question Rome's authority. Large standing armies, well 
equipped, forced the whole world to pay tribute in money and 
obedience to her rulers. The people of the world paid for the 
upkeep of this mighty army. It was back so far ago that, about 
the dawn of the Christian era, this power of Rome was 
first challenged. This power was then questioned by a people 
that lived far to the north and west. These were the German 
tribes that had banded together for a common protection and 
resolved to defy the edicts of Rome. ‘These German tribes here- 
tofore had been easy victims to the power of the Cæsars, be- 
cause before then they had never combined, but at that time, 
nearly 2,000 years ago, there arose among them a great warrior, 
whose name was Herman, and he consolidated these German 
tribes, and all the stronger men armed themselves with clubs, 
swords, and spears and refused longer to pay tribute to this Gov- 
ernment of the south. It was Octavius Cæsar who was then on 
the throne of Rome and he sent his best pick, best-trained, best- 
equipped soldiers, 40,000 in all, each mounted upon a great 
horse, into the German woods to bring the revolters to subjec- 
tion. 

This was one of the most fierce and awful battles that haa 
been fought up to that time. These united tribes, under the 
great leader, Herman, formed a line of battle in a great forest. 
This line of battle was formed in a circle, with six or eight 
men deep. In the center of this circle the soldiers put their 
wives, their mothers, sisters, and daughters, so that at their 
backs would be everything that was dear to them in life, and 
thus they stood when they were charged by the armies of Rome. 
Three times the Romans charged on their great horses, but three 
times they were repulsed, and at the end of the third charge 
more than half of the Roman Army lay dead in this German 
forest, and it was a sorry and crippled remnant of that once 
proud army that was left to go back to Omsar and tell him of 
the crushing of the Roman power. 

These defeats are easily explained. The one is a mercenary 
soldier and the other fights for home, love, and country. It is 
patriotism fighting against the professional soldier, who often 
fights for pay. 

So, I am not much interested in a standing army. All I want 
to know is that our Government will have a gun and ammuni- 
tion and a full equipment to put into the hand of every able- 
bodied man in America should we get into war with any of 
the great nations of the world. 

As I have said before, in time of war this Nation never has 
depended on land upon a standing army, but the men who 
fight the battles and win the victories are the volunteer citizen 
soldiers. 

We all recall how back in the sixties, at the beginning of the 
Civil War, the President of the United States made his famous 
call for 75,000 volunteers to defend their flag and Union, and you 
remember how that call was answered by the overwhelming 
response from 300,000 strong. These are the men, together with 
their comrades who later volunteered in the defense of their 
eountry, upon which the Nation depended at that, its darkest 
hour. So it will be again if a war crisis ever comes. 

I am not afraid of the American people or any of them should 
war come with any country, because our people from wherever 
they came are now Americans, and in case of war they would 
have behind them their women and their homes and all that life 
holds dear for them. 

The war clouds hang thick about the world, and it seems to 
me that it is high time that we should quit slandering a big 
element of our population by calling them hyphenated Ameri- 
cans and let us band together for our own protection. ‘ 

There never was a nation whose citizenship stands and al- 
ways has stood more ready to defend even with its blood the 
vital rights of her people than America, There is instilled in 
the veins of her men a patriotism that dictates and impels a 
love of country that makes the American masses follow the 
Stars and Stripes even to the last flutter of her folds. The vital 
rights of our citizens must be held sacred any and every where. 
But we have no time or patience to look about us seeking an 
opportunity to avenge a fancied wrong. Our American men 
and women are essentially believers in fair play, and as we go 
about our daily avocations and pause in our hourly grind of 
business to look with horror on the awful waste of life and 
blood on Europe’s thousands of battlefields our true American 
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sporting blood demands hands off. We despise and denounce a 
policy of alleged neutrality that would have the appearance of 
bias and prejudice in favor of one side to the detriment of the 
other. When we do this we play the part of the hypocrite, 
and hypocrisy is despised by our people. It has no room in the 
hearts and minds of our one hundred million of men and 
women. 

Our rights as a neutral Nation are divided into fancieG, doubt- 
ful, and real. As to the first two I care nothing, but as to the 
last, our real rights, I demand and you demand that they shall 
be held as sacred as the virtue of our homes. I care not who 
the invader of our real rights may be, this enemy will be met 
at our borders and our shores by every man and boy among us 
who has the strength to carry a gun, and back of this deter- 
mined army of citizen soldiers you will find the mothers, 
rela wives, and sisters waving and shouting them on to 

attle. 

That is the spirit and the courage of American womanhood 
when our vital rights are defied ; but those brave and courageous 
women do not want and will not sacrifice their loved ones at 
the altar of a fancied or a doubtful right. They are too big 
and generous to quarrel about nonessentials, and too honest 
to demand of another nation the things that we would chal- 
lenge as our privilege under a like circumstance. 

Mr. Speaker, there are 100,000,000 citizens of the United 
States made up of native-born and citizens by adoption, born 
in some other country, and it is the pride of our Nation that 
the one loves the old flag with as much unselfish and tender 
affection as the other. Oh, I am not unmindful of the abusive 
accusations that have been heaped against the German-Ameri- 
can and the Irish-American elements of our citizenship. But 
never was there a more false and damnable charge lodged 
against 30,000,000 citizens of our country. Because some half 
dozen men born on foreign soil, it is alleged, attempted to de- 
stroy American munition factories practically every man in 
America with Irish or German blood in his veins is charged 
with treason. He is designated as a hyphenate, and as his 
accusers use the term it is intended to stamp him with the 
greatest odium. So tight have been drawn the lines by these 
accusers that the Irish or German born, or they with this blood 
in their veins, are not permitted to express a sympathy for the 
country of their childhood less they be condemned at once by 
those who cry Hyphenate!” This phrase first found its way 
across the waters to this country from England, and it at 
once found lodgment and hospitable entertainment in the hearts 
of the munition manufacturers and the American capitalist 
who floated the half billion dollar loan to the allies. These 
are the men who coined, defined, and gave wide circulation to 
the phrase “ hyphenated American.” So well and faithfully have 
these eastern capitalists in conjunction with their debtors across 
the water worked this phrase that a really true American dare 
not express his opinion of the fighting qualities of the soldiers 
of the Central Powers without being charged with disloyalty. 
Disloyal to what? The cause of the allies? I that is what 
you mean I, for my single self, plead guilty. 

I am only loyal to America, and I do not propose to have any 
man or set of men across the Atlantic Ocean tell me when my 
rights have been invaded and when and whom I must fight. 
When our rights have been violated we will know it, and we will 
not have to seek foreign advice. I am neither pro-ally nor pro- 
German, but I am intensely pro-American, and being pro-Amer- 
ican I shall protest whenever the occasion warrants against our 
Government doing anything that will tie America’s hands. 

While I am pro-American, I am no more so than millions 
of German and Irish born who are to-day citizens by adoption 
of America. Their homes are here; their wives and daughters 
and sons are here. America is home to them, and the Stars and 
Stripes is their flag. They have given ample proof of their 
devotion to America and America’s institutions, and there is 
no occasion for the President of the United States or any other 
man to call them hyphenated Americans. 

Our country is neutral, or at least we claim it to be neutral, 
and as long as we proclaim a neutrality I have no objections 
to those of us who were born on German soil or born in this 
country of German parentage to sympathize with their old 
friends and neighbors and relatives over there who are to-day 
engaged in that bloody struggle of death. Indeed, as long as we 
are neutral I think that these loyal Americans would be in- 
human if they did not. Did they not, I am afraid they would 
not be the good, industrious, law-abiding American citizens 
that we have always found them to be. 

The man who can forget his relatives and his friends and 
turn to them a deaf and indifferent ear when they lie wounded 
and dying on the field of carnage I am afraid will make a poor 
excuse for an American citizen. To-day all Europe is soaked 
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in blood, and I certainly would fear the man here in America 
who does not sympathize with the soldier of the land from 
‘whence came his father and his mother, and I insist that an 
expression of that sympathy only reflects great credit. 

But, should our country ever be compelled to go to war, what- 
ever may be the cause and whoever may be the foe, then the test 
will come; and I know that these men who live in our midst and 
who make for us a better citizenship, who were born in Ger- 
many and their stalwart sons born here in America, will prove 
their patriotism and their courage under the Stars and Stripes 
as they have before on a hundred battle fields. 

This is the only test of loyalty to their country, whatever may 
be their notion of the contending banners in the war. 

{By unanimous consent, Mr. Kearns was given leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman has 11 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield six minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, those who oppose this measure say 
that they favor reasonable protection. Now, what is reasonable 
protection? In naval power we are fourth. I think protection 
in reason should mean a Navy large enough to defend us from 
attack. What is the use of having any other kind of a Navy? 
To build ships, but not enough to protect us against a nation 
that might attack us, is indeed a wicked waste of money. I do 
not think the Members of this House who have given consid- 
eration to the question of the naval strength of this country 
think that we are any other than fourth, and a very poor 
fourth at that. The Congress need not fear that we are going 
to become a world sea power by the carrying out of this pro- 
gram, because to my mind the building of these 16 ships will 
leave us third and not second. If we had carried out the pro- 
gram as contained in the bill which left the House, providing 
for five battle cruisers, we would have been not only fourth, but 
at the conclusion of that building program Japan would lead us. 
I believe that Japan to-day is building as many ships, or has a 
program for as many ships in three years as we contemplate to 
build in four or more years under this program. I believe in 
having a Navy that is strong enough to defend our people and 
their interests against the attempted invasion of any power on 
earth. [Applause.] Unless conditions greatly change I believe 
that the day is coming when we are not going to be satisfied 
without having the incomparable Navy that President Wilson 
spoke about. It is our greatest defense. World conditions and 
business rivalry will compel it. The freedom of the sea is and 
will be more and more of vital concern to our great and rapidly 
developing country. The astonishing thing about the Presi- 
dent’s attitude is that while he favors this incomparable Navy, 
he advocated Secretary Daniels's program of five battle cruisers, 
which would still leave us fourth when those five were com- 
pleted, and the present building program of Japan would en- 
danger our position even as fourth. 

Washington to-day is as vulnerable as it was in 1812. Rela- 
tively so is New York. So is Boston; so is Philadelphia and 
many other important cities, beehives of great industries and 
large business. Indeed, a foothold by the enemy in New York or 
Philadelphia would endanger the principal coal fields in Penn- 
sylvania. Besides the destruction of life, billions upon billions 
of money could be seized for indemnity. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cutrop] said that a for- 
eign nation could not transport troops to this country. It was 
accomplished in the War of 1812; and how have the great na- 
tions in the European war done it? How has England trans- 
ported 5,000,000 soldiers and millions and millions of tons of 
munitions of war, and millions upon millions of tons of food- 
stuffs, without the loss of a transport, frequently as great a dis- 
tance as that between the ports of a foreign country and this 
country? 

Mr. BRITTEN. And Germany's navy is supposed to be 
superior to ours, is it not? 

Mr. FARR. Including that of Austria, Germany’s navy is 
easily twice as strong as ours. Any gentleman here can prove 
that to his satisfaction by going down to the Office of Naval 
Operations and seeing the different navies in miniature. Aus- 
tria and Germany combined are twice as strong as we are, and 
I believe Germany has built many more ships since the war 
started than we have, and so has England. 

One gentleman has referred to the fact that England has 
sustained great losses, She Nas lost fighting ships to the extent 
of about 400,000 or 500,000 tons, but Great Britain has put 
on the sea since the war began, up to six months ago, 1,000,000 
tons, as much or more than we have in total, and Germany 
has done nearly as well. Every one of the big nations now en- 


gaged in war is stronger on water than when the conflict began, 
Germany can build 25 dreadnaughts simultaneously and so can 
Great Britain. When we develop our Government yards we 
can build 15 battleships simultaneously, and our private yards, 
with additional equipment, could construct 10. 

Mr. BORLAND. How does the gentleman explain the fact 
that we are such a poor fourth, in view of the large amount of 
money previous administrations have spent on our Navy, as 
compared with Germany and Japan? 

Mr. FARR. For the reason that we pay our men fair wages. 
We give them good food. We dress them well. German and 
Japanese sailors and soldiers are under conscription and get 
very little money. There is not a great difference in the 
amount of money we spent on matériel. I want to tell the 
gentleman that Germany has not disclosed the amount of money 
that she has spent for her navy, and neither is Japan doing 
that to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
very generously yielded to me additional time, which I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, this conference report repre- 
sents the combined judgment and wisdom of the great Com- 
mittees on Naval Affairs of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we are told it is favored by the President, who 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

No one is wise enough to know what the conditions of the 
world will be at the close of this the greatest war in history. 
We do know that the nations engaged in the war are piling up 
national debts of such size that the interest alone will amount 
to such a gigantic sum that it will drive the people of those coun- 
tries to desperation. Great Britain has increased her per capita 
debt to more than 160 per cent since the war began and is just 
floating a new debt of $250,000,000. Germany has increased her 
debt over 500 per cent. 

I herewith give a summary of the approximate borrowings of 
the different nations since the outbreak of the war: 
ERE: OR a ae A RES see IS 
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19, 329, 000, 000 
To this must be added $70,000,000 for Canada and $15,000,000 
for India. These statistics were computed several months ago. 
Out of the manufactured products, out of the farm products, out 
of labor must come an annual interest charge alone aggregating 
several thousand millions of dollars annually. This is certainly 
an unusual condition and one fraught with much danger. 


BALANCE OF POWER, 


The balance of power which has insured the peace of Europe 
for years is now destroyed and the victorious nations, which are 
bound by alliances which make them almost a single nation, 
will emerge from the war arrogant and aggressive, with their 
moral senses for justice and law so callous that treaties and 
international law will be no protection. 

As has been said by a gifted orator: 

You may talk of orderly tribunals and learned referees; you may sing 
ntle praises of the arg life; you may strike 
t note of mar anthem, and yet out in 
the smoke and thunder will always be the tramp of horses and the silent, 

7 prophesy and women may pray, but 
ce will come here to abide forever upon this earth only when the 
of childhood are the accepted charts to guide the destinies of men. 

The fierce contest for international trade is going to increase 
the chances of war. The United States, before the European 
war began, had greater national wealth than Great Britain, 
Germany, and France combined. Since the war began we have 
been piling up wealth at an unprecedented rate, while the coun- 
tries at war have been piling up debts at the rate of millions 
per day. The United States has a large portion of the gold of 
the world. With these conditions staring us in the face, I 
believe that we must be prapared to protect ourselves. I believe 
that only the sense of fear that nations have of us will keep us 
out of war. I have no faith in treaties or international law 
when I see all the nations engaged in the war openly violating 
fundamental rules of international law, when half of the world 
is in a frenzy and a state of mind bordering insanity. 

The responsibility of this Congress in representing 100,000,000 
of people is tremendous. We have the responsibility of preserv- 
ing and keeping alive free institutions, and, in addition to pre- 
serving our own institutions, we must stand as a guardian to 
protect republican institutions in the whole Western Hemisphere, 
and perhaps the world. We can not afford to take any chances 
when by a mere money consideration we can be absolutely safa. 
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The chances that we take by not being fully prepared are 
attended with such grave consequences, while the risk of over- 
preparedness is only a matter of dollars and cents. 

I have voted for the largest measure of preparedness on the 
nayal bill that has been proposed since the introduction of 
this bill. I voted for the Browning amendment, which our 
Democratic friends claimed was hysterical, and yet, all but a 
very few of the Democrats are now supporting the present 
bill which carries a heavier appropriation even than the 
Browning amendment. While I am on the subject of pre- 
paredness I wish to say that at all times I have supported the 
conference reports of the Senate and House and voted con- 
sistently for the most effective preparedness proposed. I 
voted for the Hay conference bill in preference to the Senate 
Chamberlain bill. The Hay conference bill, in my opinion, 
gives us greater preparedness and at less cost than the Cham- 
berlain Senate bill. This is now generally conceded, although 
at the time a superficial examination would lead one to believe 
that the Senate bill afforded greater preparedness. 


COMPARISON OF HAY AND CHAMBERLAIN BILLS. 


The Hay Army reorganization bill which I voted for pro- 
vides for a maximum Regular Army of 207,000 men with an 
enlistment of two years with the colors and five years in the 
reserves. The Chamberlain Senate bill provides for a maxi- 
mum Regular Army of 250,000 men with an enlistment of three 
years with the colors and four years in the reserves. Assum- 
ing that the Army is enlisted up to the maximum provided for 
by each of these bills, under the Hay bill we would have 
207,000 men; under the Senate bill we should have 250,000 
men; under the Senate bill we would therefore have at the 
first enlistment an Army larger by 43,000 than under the Hay 
bill, but at the expiration of the second year the 207,000 
serving under the Hay bill would go into the reserves subject 
to call at any time, and the Regular Army at the beginning of 
the third year would be replenished by 207,000 new recruits, 
We would thus have a Regular Army of 207,000 men and 
207,000 reserves subject to call, making a total of 414,000, as 
eompared with 250,000 under the Senate bill. 

At the end of the fourth year the Regular Army, under the 
Hay bill, would again go into the reserves and the Regular Army 
at the of the fifth year would again be replenished 
by 207,000 new recruits, making a total in the Regular Army 
and in the reserves subject to call 621,000. By that time, 
under the Senate bill, 250,000 soldiers would have been placed 
in the reserves and another Regular Army of 250,000. enlisted, 
making a total of 500,000 under the Senate bill, as compared 
with 621,000 under the Hay bill. 

I herewith give a table showing the increase under the re- 
2 bills in parallel columns. A comparison of costs is 
also given: 


Mr. HELGESEN, of North Dakota, has made a study of this 
matter, and anyone who will read his speech of August 10 in the 
Recoxrp will be clearly convinced, if they are in doubt, as to the 


I herewith print a letter from the Secretary of War commending 
in the strongest possible terms the Hay conference bill: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 24, 1916. 


Affairs 
nited States Senate. 


Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committee on Milit 


analysis are inclosed for 

I fully indorse the statement made in one of the memorandums that 
the bill recently agreed to is the most comprehensive measure looking 
to military ob pean that has ever been passed ig Bigs S. AS- 
suring you that the bill is very satisfactory to me and t the untiring 
efforts of the Senate and House to afford the people of this country 
adequate military protection are deeply appreciated, I am, 


Sincerely, yours, 
Newton D. BAK 
Seoretary of War. 
I voted for and was in favor of an amendment providing for 
an enlistment of one year with the colors and five years in the 
reserves, and I believe that we could get enlistments much 


faster with such a law. The best army experts in Europe 
claim that in one year in the regular army a man can become a 
good practical soldier. Hundreds of thousands of young men 
would enlist for a year with the colors and five years in the 
reserves subject to call that would not go in for two years. 
Under the present bill, with the aid of recruiting stations all 
over the United States and with the aid of moving-picture 
slides, we are only recruiting our Army at the rate of less than 
4,000 a month, which would take 25 months to obtain 100,000 
men. 


CHAMBERLAIN BILL WOULD HAVE DESTROYED NATIONAL GUARDS, 


Again, the Chamberlain bill providing for a continental army 
would absolutely destroy the National Guards. 

Representative Craco, of Pennsylvania, lieutenant colonel in 
the National Guard, Pennsylvania, who had been a member of 
the National Guard 25 years, in a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when the Senate bill was under consideration, 
pointed this out clearly. 

Representative Esch, of La Crosse, Wis., who organized a 
company of National Guards at Sparta and also at La Crosse, and 
who was appointed judge advocate general of the State under 
Goy. Upham, and who served several years on the Committee 
on Military Affairs in the House, was also against the Chamber- 
lain bill and believed that it would destroy the National Guards. 
When the Chamberlain bill came into conference it was shown 
to be an impractical measure; and out of the conference came the 
Hay conference bill, which I was very glad to support. 

DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION NEGLIGENT. 
Congress in the early part of 1915 authorized the construc- 


tion of a dreadnaught, and I am informed by the Secretary of 
the Navy that the keel of the same has not yet been laid, al- 


though over one year has gone by. The Secretary gives as the 


reason that the department is waiting for later designs. 

I believe in preparedness, and I believe that we should have it 
with dispatch. If we can not build our vessels in the Govern- 
ment navy yards, we ought to build them in private yards. The 
bill before us has a provision that if this country should enter 
into any arrangement with the powers of the world for dis- 
armament this building program would not have to be car- 
ried out; and although the amount of money that it will cost 
is large, I believe that the taxation of munitions of war which 
are exported, as provided by the proposed revenue bill, will help 
quite largely in raising the amount. 

Mr, Speaker, I expect to vote for this bill, because I believe 
the people not only of the State that I have the honor to rep- 
resent in part, but the people of the United States, are in favor 
of this preparedness, I also feel that if this building program is 
adopted and conditions change we can repeal it and not carry 
it out. But I believe that the exigencies of the present time 
8 us in supporting the present building program. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield the remainder of the time allotted to 
this side, five minutes, to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think I know that I am not 
hysterical by nature or easily carried off my feet by excitement. 
I think many Members of this House can testify to that. I do 
not think that I feel hysterical on the present situation or that 
the popular excitement has had anything whatever to do with 
the judgment which I have formed. I have been, like many 
others, an earnest reader of history, and have read how nations 
have grown, expanded, and fallen; how movements of civiliza- 
tion come and go. I never felt a greater responsibility of mem- 
bership in this House than I do to-day with the world in a 
maelstrom of war, with a certainty that when the war is over 
the indebtedness of a few Huropean nations will be a hundred 
billions of dollars, with an interest payment of more than 
$5,000,000,000 a year; with the certainty that we will have dis- 
putes about our rights in these countries abroad, with the 
knowledge that we will be the great Nation of wealth; it seems 
to me that ordinary wisdom requires us to look to the day ahead 
and to prepare now for what we hope may not come, but what 
may come notwithstanding our hope. Those who oppose pre- 
paredness are like those who never will repair their roofs in 
dry weather. We do not know what is coming—you and I can 
not tell. We have the responsibility to the whole Nation, and 
it is our duty to put our house in order, to be prepared to protect 
our rights at home; aye, and to assert them abroad. [Applause.] 

I am a man of peace. I want to keep out of war. Every 
vote I have cast, every word I have uttered since the war 
began has been to prevent this country becoming involved in 
war, but we ought to have sense enough to make some prepara- 
tion for what may come, for the war may come in spite of us. 
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This side of the House has a great responsibility. When the 
country needs the best thought it never gets it from the Demo- 


eratic Party. [Applause on the Republican side.] And now 
that we are determined to put patriotism above partisanship 
and protect our country it will devolve upon the Republican side 
of the House to cast the majority vote which will carry the 
program through. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LonpDon]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, with the adoption of the con- 
ference report on the Navy bill we will have authorized the 
largest appropriation for the Navy ever made by any country 
not at war. 

The proposed act carries $50,000,000 more than was ever 
authorized by the greatest naval power in the world—Great 
Britain. The problems of imperial Great Britain are not our 
problems, Sixty per cent of her food is imported. With a popu- 
lation of 46,000,000 souls England rules over one-fifth of the 
globe and over one-fourth of the globe’s population. Her 
colonies are scattered on all seas and on all continents.. 

This Republic has pledged its honor to the world to emanci- 
pate the Philippine Islands, the only distant possession of the 
United States. The American people need no new colonies. 
The United States should not seek new “places in the sun.” 

For this fiscal year there will be a per capita tax of $6 for 
Army and Navy purposes. Every man, woman, and child will 
have to pay $6 a year to maintain the Army and Navy. The 
present per capita expenditure for education is only $4.56. It is 
the poor man, the man and the woman who works for a living, 
that pays all taxes, no matter who the nominal payer of the 
taxes may be. 

As it is, the per capita annual expense for maintaining the 
Government is $22 per head. With the added military burden 
and with the generally growing expense of the Government the 
load will now average $30 per head, or $150 annually for a fam- 
ily of five. This $150 a year is more than one-fourth of the 
earnings of the great majority of the industrial and agricultural 
workers of the country. 

What a tremendous price to pay for the privilege of being 
governed! x 

Congress is in session twice each year. Nevertheless this bill 
provides for a three-year construction program. There will be 
no way of correcting the error, no way of retracing the step. 
By the time Congress shall have met again contracts for the 
construction of ships involving an additional $500,000,000 will 
have been made. 

What a surrender of the Treasury of the United States into 
the hands of the munitions manufacturers! 

But it is not only the waste of the people's money that I com- 
plain of. Every capital ship, every dreadnaught, added to the 
American Navy will be an agent provocateur of war. It will 
be an invitation and a suggestion to neighbors near and remote 
to be on their guard, and to do likewise. 

We must look below the surface for the real cause of this 
“ preparedness ” craze. The munitions manufacturers have con- 
tributed their share to the hysteria. The advocates of a world 
empire for the United States have stimulated this new faith in 
the “ mailed fist.” Politics was no mean factor. But the deeper 
reason for this madness lies in a carefully laid scheme by the 
ruling interests, by the industrial and financial magnates, by 
those who have appropriated the resources of this country, to 
check the rising tide of industrial democracy. 

The million Socialist votes cast in 1912, the disruption of the 
Republican Party in the name of progressive thought, the reye- 
lations of the Commission on Industrial Relations showed that 
new forces were at work. 

Men and women were studying, thinking, inquiring. The 
propaganda curried on with untold sacrifice by the Socialists 
was beginning to bear fruit. Louder and louder, more and more 
insistent, became the demand that the lot of the masses be im- 
proved. Trifling concessions here and there failed to satisfy 
the awakening intellect and the aroused conscience. 

It is to divert the minds and the energies of the people from 
the contemplation of their grievances by fastening their eyes 
upon some invisible and nonexistent enemy that this program 
of force, this gospel of “ preparedness,” has become the over- 
shadowing issue of the day. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before the 
House some two months ago it was with some reluctance that I 
supported it, on account of the extreme length that it then went 
in the building program. On account of the fact that the Demo- 


cratic members of the committee who had opposed a big Navy 
had been given assurance that that would be the last word in 
the building program, I did so. But when it went to the other 
body and got into the hands of the committee on conference, we 
found that those assurances that had been given, as I thought 
in good faith, seemed to have gone to the winds. Mr. Speaker, 
there will be a day of reckoning to Members who regard con- 
sistency so lightly. There will be parallel columns of their 
votes submitted against those who yoted one way two months 
ago and will vote another way to-day. The honest people 
whom they represent will ask them to show the changed condi- 
tions which demand such sudden change of attitude in so brief 
a period. They will ask them to point out where there was any 
more danger of war two months ago than there is to-day. They 
will ask them why they shifted. Was it truckling subserviency 
and cowardice, or was it because they had changed their minds 
overnight? 

There could be but one substantial argument that would cause 
me to support this outrageous bill, and that is to make me be- 
lieve, like gentlemen on the other side of the House profess to 
believe, that there will be a Republican President, as they 
pretend to think there will be. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Oh, yes; they say it, but at heart they do not believe it. 
I never saw a worse washed-out, despondent-looking crowd in 
my life than some of those who returned from the notification 
meeting of Mr. Hughes. [Applause on the Democratic side,] 
Mr. Speaker, if I believed, further, as some of the papers pre- 
dict, that Mr. Roosevelt will be the Secretary of State and Mr. 
Hughes the President, then I would think there would be 
danger of war and some force in the argument in favor of prepa- 
ration for that calamity. Happily, however, we have had the 
leadership for the past three years, and I believe, in the provi- 
dence of God and the will of the American people, we will have 
it for the next five years [applause on the Democratic side], of 
a man who has kept us out of war, and the same guiding hand, 
the same pilot, will steer the ship of state through peaceful 
waters during the next administration. Mr. Speaker, believing 
as I do, that conditions now are no more threatening to us than 
they were two months ago when the Democrats voted against 
this proposition, and that the impoverished nations on the other 
side, which the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] has just said will be involved in more than a hundred 
billion of dollars of debt at the end of the war, will be in worse 
condition than ever to seek war with us, and that no other na- 
tion, unless it be Japan, would desire war with us, and Japan 
without European allies would never dare attack us—believing 
so, I think there is no more necessity for this bill and its ex- 
trayagant building program now than there was two months 
ago, and I decline to change my mind with all the facility and 
agility of a Christmas jumping jack from the position that I 
maintained at that time. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Are we always to let an artificial hysteria, worked up and 
encouraged by those who fill their coffers by threats of war, drive 
us into somersaults that will make us ridiculous in the sight 
of our constituents at home? I am for adequate preparedness, 
both by land and by sea, but we are going wild on this question. 
Who wants to fight us? After the end of the European war 
every nation engaged in it will be bankrupt in men and money. 
War with a rich nation like ours, with 3,000 miles of ocean to 
be traversed to get to us, is simply unthinkable. Millions have 
been spent by the armor-plate and munition manufacturers to 
work up this craze, and now unsuspecting Democrats are walk- 
ing into the net they have spread for us. 

Why not put more of this money that we are wasting into 
building good roads, so that the man who pays the mud tax can 
see where some of it is going? Of course the Republicans are 
glad to vote for all these wild expenditures, because it gives 
them ground to taunt us for our extravagance, and a better 
reason to cry for a higher tariff. But surely we who are re- 
sponsible for legislation ought to call a halt. 

Two months ago the Republican members of the Naval Affairs 
Committee tried to force through a shipbuilding program that 
was not even as bad as this, but under the leadership of the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. PADGETT] 
and the leader of the majority [Mr. Krrohix] we defeated it. 
The chairman of the committee [Mr. Papcerr] denounced the 
Republican amendment as wasteful and unnecessary extrav- 
agance, and we followed him and defeated the amendment. 

Now, two months later, with not a war cloud hanging over us, 
this same chairman urges us to even swallow a conference report 
that goes far beyond the Republican amendment. Yor one, I 
can not follow such shifting leadership. 

Are we going headlong into a race for naval supremacy with 
all the other nations of the world? Have we forgotten that this 
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spirit of rivalry for great military preponderance two years ago 
involved Europe in the bloodiest war that has disgraced the 
pages of the world’s history? 

The evidence before the Naval Affairs Committee shows that 
we are already in the second rank as to naval preparedness, 
and yet the Navy League and the jingoes are turning over 
heaven and earth to force Congress to build more warships and 
more instruments of human destruction and murder. 

The Secretary of the Navy a little over a year ago said: 

The naval appropriations in our own coun have doubled in a dozen 
years, and have gone up by leaps and bounds in other countries. If 
this mad rivalry in construction goes on, the burden will become too 
heavy for any nation to bear. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the mere expense of construction is not all, 
for the maintenance and upkeep of each ship, the crew, and so 
forth, will be a million dollars a year. 

Again, if we begin the rivalry with other nations, we will be 
forced to keep it up every time they build a ship, and the backs 
of my people will have to bear the burden. 

Our naval expenditures for the last three years averaged 
$142,000,000, and for this year it leaps to the enormous sum of 
$316,000,000. This is an increase from the last year's appropria- 
tion of $166,000,000. 

Yet we are told by those who know that we are not threatened 
from any quarter. 

I can not follow the lead of the Republicans who have ever 
been the apostles of big appropriations. I am no time server, 
and, without some sane reason for doing so, I will not stultify 
myself by voting squarely against what I believed two months 
ago was right and what I am convinced is right now. 

Within a few days’ time Members have told me that they 
would not vote for this iniquity. In a few minutes we will see 
what kind of stability and courage they possess. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, there are certain basic truths 
that I can not lose sight of in the consideration of this naval 
program now pending. I am not much impressed with Mem- 
bers’ opinions as to the particular type of ship that should be 
constructed, or whether we are in this place or in that place as 
compared to other countries; but I am impressed with this fact, 
that there is no nation on the globe that has the stake in the 
world that we the people of these United States have. I 
realize that our rôle is no minor one, that talk simply of being 
able to prevent invasion of our shores shows a complete failure 
to appreciate the duty ,and the obligation that rests upon a 
Government. This Nation is not a hermit nation; it can not 
live within itself. It does not endeavor to do it—why it can 
not have prosperity of the most ordinary kind without exporting 
one-third of its manufactured products, to say nothing of its 
great production in the way of foodstuffs and its great natural 
resources. If it is to export, it means that it must go into trade 
rivalries with other nations. It must be in contact with the 
world at large, and I for one want to see the rights of an 
American, at home or abroad, respected and preserved. I want 
the American flag on an American ship, to have full protection 
the world over. [Applause.] I hope to have those rights re- 
spected and held by peaceful methods, but I realize that how- 
ever just may be our position that that alone will not always 
guarantee their recognition. 

And if the need comes when we must fight for some funda- 
mental right of the Nation or its citizens, I for one am not 
going to stop to argue whether that right is a right at home or 
a right abroad, but simply if it be a right. Believing that, I 
think this Nation needs to have an Army and a Navy com- 
mensurate with its size, and the rôle that it is to play in the 
world’s drama. No man believes now that the program here 
submitted means the end of our nayal program. If to-day 
the smaller proposition were accepted in place of the larger it 
would be supplemented next year and the year following. 
There is no harm in making the authorizations now, and if 
delay comes in the building of the ships, the delay at least can 
not be laid to the door of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, for we will have provided the means, and I hope and be- 
lieve the administrative officers will provide the ships that we 
ought to have. [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative days within which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp upon this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that all Members have five 
legislative days within which to extend their remarks in the 
Record upon this subject. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. 
have the opportunity of giving only one or two of many reasons 
why I shall not support this motion to adopt the naval program 


Speaker, within the time allotted I will 


contained in the Senate amendments. I do not hesitate to con- 
fess embarrassment as a Member of the House, and especially 
as a Democrat, to-day. I remember, two months ago, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Democratic member- 
ship of that committee, the Democratic membership of the 
House, and, as I understood it, the Secretary of the Navy, in 
behalf of his department, and the administration persuaded and 
insisted upon the Democrats in the House to vigorously oppose 
and vote against what was then considered an extravagant, wild, 
and reckless program presented by the Republicans. Under 
such persuasion and insistence I got up in this House amid 
the applause of my fellow Democrats, led by the chairmen of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and denounced the Republican 
program presented in the minority report as criminal extrava- 
gance and recklessness. 

I declared, and I was authorized by the report of the majority 
and the chairman’s speech to make the declaration that such a 
program was not required by the needs of the Navy or the 
Government. I believe I said it was criminal for this House to 
vote upon a proposition that would take hundreds of millions of 
dollars needlessly out of the Treasury through the proposition 
presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 
And yet in two short months the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the Secretary of the Navy, and the President 
and most of my fellow Democrats want me to get up now on 
this floor and eat my words and say that the program of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and the Republicans, which they 
induced me then to denounce as criminal recklessness, is now 
the very perfection of virtue and patriotism. I wish here to 
corroborate what the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] has said. Both before and after the ep PEN with the 
Secretary of the Navy, to which he referred, I conferred with 
him and Mr. Henstey and also with the chairman, Mr. PADGETT. 
I was given to understand—I was expressly told—that if we 
could get the Democratic members of the Naval Committee and 
the Democrats in the House together on a one-year $240,000,000 
program the Secretary of the Navy and the administration 
would get behind it and make it the administration program. 
Though this was Many millions larger than many of us favored, 
I went to work to get my colleagues together on this. The 
chairman and I worked together. All got together and the one- 
year $240,000,000 program was reported out by the Democratic 
solid vote on the committee, The chairman stated on the floor 
of the House that the Navy Department and the Secretary of 
the Navy approved it enthusiastically. But this program is 
gone, and here comes the Butler program to take its place. 
The first year of the program is enough like the one-year pro- 
gram of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] and 
his colleagues to be twins. The three-year program—and Mr. 
Burer and his colleagues demanded in the committee a three- 
year program—out-Republicans the Republican program by over 
$75,000,000. I denounced, with the approval of the Navy De- 
partment and Chairman Papcrrr and my colleagues, the pro- 
gram of the Republicans as criminal extravagance and waste, 
and now, gentlemen, upon my honor as a man and a Member 
of this House I can not see more virtue in it, because forsooth 
within two months to-day, it has Democratic sanction—from 
the President down. If such a program was wrong and reckless 
and extravagant then, it is wrong and reckless and extravagant 
now, and more so because since then the two great naval 
powers of Europe have lost 100,000 tonnage each of war ships, 
and to-day the navy of Germany and of all other nations ex- 
cept Great Britain is far below the strength of the United 
States Navy, considering ships built, building, and authorized, 
and we stand to-day far in the front as the second naval power 
of the world. 

That is the rank which the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which the Republicans in their report, which the 
administration, and which the war traffickers through their 
patriotic organization, the Navy League, asked us to put this 
Nation in—the second rank. We are in the second rank, and 
every man who has taken the time to investigate knows it. The 
evidence last session before the Naval Committee showed we 
were then in the second rank. The Secretary of the Navy him- 
self then declared solemnly that the Navy of the United States 
was stronger and superior to any navy on earth except that of 
Great Britain. The naval officers who appeared before the com- 
mittee testified to that, the minority leader agreed to that upon 
the floor of the House. The chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, the Democrats, the real intelligent, patriotic 
Republicans, every one admitted on this floor we were then 
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navy, this program, for which we are asked by the administra- 


second. And since this proof and admissions we authorized 
last session a naval program the largest in the history of the 
Government, and since then Germany, whose navy was superior 
to that of any European power except Great Britain, lost 200,000 
tonnage in warships, and since the war began has lost 400,000 
tonnage, more than she can build, more than we can build in 
three or five years. If our Navy was superior to that of Ger- 
many last session, a year and a half ago, as was testified by 
the Secretary of the Navy and the naval officers and admitted 
on this floor, how much more superior and stronger is it now, 
‘with our biggest authorization of ship construction and Ger- 
many’s tremendous losses since then? I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House and the country to the enormity of this pro- 
posed program which we are asked to adopt to-day. Some of 
us Democrats who refuse to gulp it down will be called, as we 
have already been, traitors to the administration and to the 
party. 

But we propose to be loyal to ourselves, loyal to our con- 
sciences and convictions. 

The large and growing expenditures for our Navy before the 
munition makers and jingoes had caused the preparedness 
hysteria to seize Congress and the Executive, had aroused the 
people of the country into asking, “Where shall it end?” 
Secretary Daniels, in his report to the last session of Congress, 
December, 1914, said (and he was but substantially repeating 
what had been said in the British Parliament, the German 
Reichstag, the French Assembly, and by prominent statesmen 
the world over relative to the armament expenditures of their 
respective countries for the last several years) : 

The naval appropriations in our own country have doubled in a 
dozen years and have gone up by leaps and bounds in other countries. 


If this mad rivalry in construction goes on, the burden will become 
too heavy for any nation to bear. 


In his report of December, 1913, he says: 


The growing cost of dreadnaughts, of 8 and of everything that 
makes an efficient na ives reason to pause. The heavy expense 
commands national an ternational consideration. ears ago 
our largest battleships cost $5,288,000. The next dreadnaught will cost 
$14,044,000, 

The dreadnaughts hereafter to be built will cost $20,000,000. 
In an interview the Secretary says all ship materials and muni- 
tions of war have gone up over 30 per cent. He asks: 

When is this accelerating expenditure to be reduced? “ * * If 
it is not hastened by appeals for the peaceful settlement of national 
differences, the day is not far distant when the mowing burdens of 
taxation for excessive war and naval expenditures will a halt. 

Before exposing to full view the enormity and insanity of 
this program, which will soon be written into the statutes, I ask 
that you carry in your mind these facts: When the European 
war began the United States was then expending on its Navy 
$30,000,000 more than Germany or any other nation, except 
England, was expending on its navy. For the 10 years pre- 
ceding the war we had expended on our Navy $317,000,000 more 
than Germany, $463,000,000 more than France, $518,000,000 
more than Russia, $852,000,000 more than Italy, and $827,000,000 
more than Japan had expended on its navy. 

For these 10 years— z 

1 x 904,332,000. 

Pea ROA on its navy $759,014.00. 

Russia expended on its navy, $703,365,000. 

Italy expended on its navy, $369,876,000. 

Japan expended on its navy, $394,485,000. 

But the United States cxpended on its Navy the huge sum of 
$1,222,000,000. 

We increased in the five years preceding the war our annual 
naval expenditures three times as much as Germany increased 
hers. Our total expenditures for the Navy in 1910 was $111,- 
791,000, and in 1914 $141,872,000, while Germany’s naval ex- 
penditure in 1910 was $103,302,000, and in 1914 $113,993,000. 
Last year—1915-16—our naval appropriation was $150,000,000. 

Now, in the face of the truth and the warning of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, just quoted; in the face of the fact that we 
have a Navy superior to that of Germany or any other nation, 
except Great Britain; in face of the fact that our Navy is 
growing bigger and stronger and better equipped than ever 
before; in face of the fact, as the President, both in mes- 
sages to Congress and in public addresses, has repeatedly de- 
clared, “ We are threatened from no quarter”; in face of the 
fact that we are in less danger froni a foreign foe than ever 
before, and even were one so inclined, he is less able to strike 
or harm us than ever before; in face of the fact that prior to 
the European war we were expending on our Navy $30,000,000 
more than Germany or any other nation, except Great Britain, 
was expending on its navy and for the 10 years preceding the 
war we had expended over $300,000,000 more than Germany or 
any other nation, except Great Britain, had expended on its 


tion and the chairman of the Naval Committee to vote—at one 
bound—one year—inereases our already immensely large naval 
appropriations. twice as much as our total increase for the last 
15 years; more than three times as much as the total increase 
by Great Britain in the 3 years prior to the European war; 
more than two and a half times as much as the total inerease 
by Germany in the 10 years preceding the war and more than 
siz times her total increase in the 5 years prior to the war; 
and $60,000,000 more than the total increase of all the nations 
in the world combined in any one year in all history, prior to 
the war. And in one year. And yet they say that we are sane 
and conservative in our “preparedness” program. 

The three-year provision of the program requires an in- 
crease of appropriations over 7 times more than the total 
increase by Great Britain in the 10 years prior to the European 
war, 10 times more than the total increase by Germany or any 
other nation, except Great Britain, in the 10 years preceding 
the war, 60 times more than the total increase by Germany in 
the 5 years preceding the war, and 100 times more than the 
total increase by Germany in the 3 years preceding the war. 
And do not forget that when the war began we were expending 
$30,000,000 annually more than Germany. 

But this is not all. 

This three-year program increases our naval appropriations 
over $200,000,000, more than the combined increase of all the 
nations in the world for the entire 10 years preceding the Euro- 
pean war, and over $350,000,000 or more than twice as much 
as the total increase of all the nations in the world for the 5 
years prior to the war. Our increase alone provided in this 
measure for this year is over $50,000,000 more than the largest 
total appropriation for any year by Germany in all her history. 

Still they insist that we are sane and conservative. 

Our total appropriation for this year is more than two and 
a half times larger than the total appropriations by Germany, 
France, or any other nation, except Great Britain, in any year 
in its history, and $50,000,000 larger than any annual appro- 
priation by Great Britain prior to the war; and $60,000,000 
larger than the total appropriations by Germany, Japan, Italy, 
and Austria combined in any one year of their history. 

Our appropriations required by the three-year program will 
be as large as the total appropriations of Germany, France, 
Russia, Italy, and Japan for the three years prior to the war. 

For the last three years our total naval expenditures in 
round numbers amounted to $428,000,000, an average per year 
of $142,600,000, But under this program for this fiscal ycar 
it amounts to $316,000,000. Last year the appropriation was 
$150,000,000, an increase alone in this year of $166,000,000, and 
the three-year program will require not less than a total ap- 
propriation of $1,100,000,000, or an increase over the last three 
years of nearly $700,000,000. 

I wish I had time to go further into details as to the enormity 
of this outrageous, insane program. I shall append to my re- 
marks a table of naval expenditures by the nations of the world 
from 1900 to 1914, inclusive, filed by the Navy Department at the 
hearings this session before the Naval Committee. A study and 
investigation of this table will sustain the statements Ihave made, 

When once this program goes on the statute books, which it 
will in a few days, unless there is a political revolution in both 
parties, naval appropriations will never be reduced, but, on the 
contrary, will be increased from year to year. Next year’s ap- 
propriations and the following years each under this program 
will be over $100,000,000 more than the fabulous amount of this 
year’s appropriations. When this measure becomes law, thereby 
putting the arms of the munition makers into the Treasury to 
the elbows, with their heretofore undreamed-of profits at stake, 
we can hardly conceive of a power in the Nation strong enough 
to extract them. I fear that the big interests behind this pro- 
gram, with their tremendous and irresistible influence and their 
infinite ingenuity, will find or make a way to persuade or force 
the controlling factors in both parties to make perpetual the sur- 
render to them of the Federal Treasury and to place permanently 
at their mercy the taxpayers of the country. The three-year 
provision in the program is nothing more nor less than an out- 
rage upon the taxpayers—an outrage as pleasing and beneficial 
to big finance interested in munition making and shipbuilding 
as if they themselves had personally committed it. It guaran- 
tees to them for three years the full. benefit of the abnormally 
high prices for ships and munitions caused by the present war. 
That provision, in addition to the tremendous profits even at 
normal prices, which the program would give, is worth to them 
at least an extra $100,000,000. Of course, the program must be 
a “ three-year continuing one.” And Congress votes it! And the 
Secretary of the Navy approves! And the President will sign! 
And then for the greatest orgy of graft and plunder and profits 
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on the part of ingenious, despotic, coercive, organized avarice 
the world eyer witnessed! 

With the three-years provision in, the big interests would only 
have to control either the Executive, Senate, or the House—either 
one could prevent its repeal or modification in a future Congress, 
and the people, to release their grip on the Treasury and the 
taxpayers, would have to get all three—the House, the Senate, 
and the Executive. 

With the three-years provision out and the naval program left 
to the wisdom and judgment of each Congress each annual ses- 
sion, as has been done since the beginning of the Government, 
the big interests would have to control all—the Executive, the 
Senate, and the House—to enforce their schemes, and the people 
only one—either the House, the Senate, or the Executive—to 
prevent their raids on the Treasury and their plundering of the 
taxpayers for more than this one year. 

The three-year provision went in and.will remain in. Every 
doubt, every possibility, has been resolved by this program in 
favor of the shipbuilders and munition makers—the Morgans, 
the Fricks, the Dodges, the Bacons, the Schwabs, the Perkins, 
the Thompsons, and so forth. The war trafficker's press already 
announces with most flattering commendation that the Secretary 
of the Navy will be ready, almost immediately after the bill be- 
comes law, to ask for bids and award contracts to carry out the 
program, and so forth. They will have him to hurry, not that 
the countrty is in any danger of a foreign foe, but that the ship- 
Luilders and munition makers will be in danger of losing their 
high war prices if the Secretary should delay until the end of 
the European war gets in sight. The people will find out sooner 
or later that it is profit to the contractors, not danger t. the 
country, that has been one of the great incentives and inspira- 
tions to the speed and size of the program. 

Let me impress upon the membership of this House, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, and upon the intelligence and patriotism 
of this country, that when this measure passes and the President 
signs it this Nation will be in dollars and cents the greatest 
military-naval Nation the world has ever seen. Our appropria- 
tions for the Army and Navy will be $100,000,000 more than 
the appropriation for the army and navy of any nation on 
earth prior to the European war. Neither Russia with her 
immense militarism, nor Germany with her vast militarism and 
navalism, nor Great Britain with her huge navalism, ever 
expended in any one year in all their history on their armies and 
navies as much by $100,000,000 as our Army and Navy program 
hereafter annually demands. And they say we are sane and 
conservative and patriotic! 

Gentlemen, another thing: The amount of annual appropria- 
tion for the next and following years for this hysterical pre- 
paredness, Army bill, fortification bill, naval bill, will be larger 
by over $150,000,000 than the fabulous appropriation for which 
we have and are now legislating, and will be more by over 
$50,000,000 than the total amount of taxes ever collected from 
all sources in the history of this Government. The amount of 
appropriations for this current fiscal year in the Army and 
fortification acts and in the naval bill now pending, including 
the $29,000,000 for the Army in the recent appropriation act, 
totals in round numbers $640,000,000. 

In 1915 we collected only $625,000,000 from tariff, from 
income, from liquor, from tobacco, from all special taxes, and 
from the emergency revenue act of October, 1914, and yet these 
appropriations this session for preparedness require $640,000,- 
000, $15,000,000 more than the total amount of taxes we raised 
from every source in 1915. But for the next and succeeding 
years this preparedness program will demand annually at least 
$775,000,000, $50,000,000 more than was ever raised from all 
sources of taxation in any year in the history of the Govern- 
ment! 


1912 
1913 


we collected from all sources of taxation $632,000,000, 
we collected from all sources of taxation $663, 
1914 we collected from all sources of taxation 
1915 we collected from all sources of taxation 
1916 we collected from all sources of taxation 

In the collection of 1915 we had the help of the emergency 
act of October, 1914, to the amount of $52,000,000, and in the 
collection of 1916 it helped to the amount of $84,000,000. 

In the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1917, and the fol- 
lowing years our Army and Navy and fortification bills will 
reach from $750,000,000 to $800,000,000 if the courage of the 
next Congress or the good sense and resolution of the people 
do not force a modification of the present program. 

But if the program, for which both parties are responsible, 
jis to be carried out, the big revenue bill now pending before 
Congress will not raise half enough money to meet the annual 
preparedness appropriations for 1918 and 1919 and the suc- 
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ceeding years; and within two years another revenue bill twice 
as big as the pending one will have to be enacted, whether 
Congress is Democratic or Republican. 

I warn the taxpayers of the country. My time has expired. 
I regret that I have not the time to discuss the big, over- 
reaching objection to this program. I shall have to be content 
with saying that, in my judgment, when order is restored in 
Europe it will be a fresh menace to the peace and humanity 
of the world. It condemns our pretentions to international 
arbitration, .and a world peace as hypocrisy and mockery. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


APPENDIX. 
Total naval expenditures by principal naval powers. 


Great Britain, | United States,| Germany, | Trence, Jan- 
Fiscal year. Apr. L- Aar. 31 1 July 1-June 30. | April to March.| Vary to I 
$37. 173, 074 $72. 683, 180 
46.315. 800 67.079.011 
48, 818, 700 59, 217. 558 
50, 544, 000 59. 740. 222 
49,110,300 60, 178, 623 
54,918, 000 61, 565, 779 
58, 344. 300 59. 514. 296 
00.133.500 00.683, 813 
:80,737,628 | 162, 194.916 
195,047,820 | +647 899, 589 
1103.302.773 | 74.102.430 
2107. 178,480 280. 371. 109 
2100.969000 #81. 692, 832 
112.001.125] 590, 164,625 
$113, 993,329 | 2123, 828, 872 
Fiscal J con A IDY Appl! to Total 
year anuar: yi- otal. 
December. June 30. Mareh. 
1000-1001 $42,101,212 | $23. 829, 206 Coss 43311020 
$ 45, 488, 462 23,875,532 | $21,373, 954 323.110.250 
902-3 50.700. 23, 522. 400 17,654,528 | 433, 639, 620 
60, 23, 522, 400 17,553,279 | 489.033.046 
58, 24, 300, 000 10,018,024 | 407.477.365 
00. 24,404,400 11.378.202 483.427, 831 
60, 25, 865, 663 30,072,061 | 485,846, 368 
43, 27,5168, 454 35,124,346 | 504, 706,370 
49 30, 453, 697 39,347,332 | 539, 238, 793 
£31,812,885} 235.005,79 589.008.750 
2,640, 505,201 | $36,889,158 | 615. 258.277 
440,780. 42.944.329 673, 111, 187 
241,893,420 | % 46,510, 216 716, 335, 726 
249,550, 147 105,152 | 791, 808, 468 
49 56, 920, , 396, 


Does not include amounts e 
the £ Appro 1896-1909, amounting 
F 


Includes $3,309,220 made available 1911. 
® Not available. 
ê Includes $4, 827, 568 made available 1910. 


nded under naval works acts during 
o about $155,000,000, 


* Includes 635,000, this year’s allotment of proceeds from sale of 
the Idaho an Mississippi. 

War b ee for Great Britain, France, and Russia not in- 
cluded in this ta 

* Includes two additional . amounting to $9,950,501 be- 
cause of present European w. 

10 Revised estimates. 

3i Includes $18,962,844, estimated for naval expenditures up to Dec, 
31, 1914, for war with Germany. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, moving that the House agree 
to the Senate amendments, I feel that I am discharging a wise 
and a patriotic duty and service. In view of the statement that 
was made early in the debate, I wish to state here that I have 
been in close touch in conference with the President of the 
United States, and his whole heart is in this matter, and ever 
since lust September he has advocated a continuous program 
and has advocated a program that would meet the will and the 
wishes of the American people. I want to say here, notwith- 
standing the strictures and criticisms—— 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I have not the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. PADGETT. Notwithstanding the strictures and criti- 
cisms, the President of the United States has put the power 
and the force of his great prestige into the support of this 
program. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And he stands 
for it to-day and asks that the Congress of the United States, 
without reference to partizanship, but as a patriotic duty, carry 
out this program. 
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Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House in the argument of 
the details. I have not the time, so that I leave it as it is, 
asking the House to vote without regard to politics, without 
regard to partizanship,. but with a patriotic purpose to sustain 
this program. And I simply say, in conclusion, that both 
parties in their platforms adopted in June last declared for a 
continuing and a continuous program. Both parties are com- 
mitted to a program. for more than one year, and this is re- 
deeming the pledge that was made to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question upon Senate 
amendment 238. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is not all debate exhausted on the three amend- 
ments? l; 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What is the use of having the previous ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not want to have any division. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman move the previous ques- 
tion upon all three of the amendments? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; on all three of them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question on amendments numbered 80, 83, and 238. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The 5 The vote will be taken on Senate amend- 
ment 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I think it is the wish of the 
House that there shall be a roll call on that amendment. I ask 
for a roll call on amendment 288. 

The SPEAKER. Amendment numbered 238 is the building 
program. The gentleman from Tennessee demands the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Parr] that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment 238 and agree 
to the same. Those in favor of that motion will, when their 
names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will answer 

nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 288, nays 5t, 
answered “present” 6, not voting 98, as follows: 
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ith, Ward 
Smith. N. Y. 8 Watson, Pa. 
. a 
Smith, Tex. Ta = Watson, Va, 
Snyder Taylor, Colo, Wheeler 
8 n T le „ W. E. 
Timberlake Williams, Ohio 
Stes, Tinkham Wilson, 
Steele, Pa. Towner Wilson, 
Steenerson Treadway Wingo 
Stephens, Miss. Vare Winslow 
Stephens, Tex. Venable Wood, Ind. 
Sterling Vinson Woods, Iowa 
Stiness Volstead Young, Tex. 
Stone Walsh 
NAYS—51. 
Dillon Kinkaid Slayden 
Doolittle Kitchin Steele, Iowa 
Ellsworth Lenroot 
Garrett London Tavenner 
Gray, Ind. McClintie Taylor, Ark. 
rdy ndell Thomas 
ngen Morgan, Okla. 
—— — N. C. V : Dyke 
e . an 
Hilliard Randall atkins 
H — Sh Y aro N. Dak. 
w n ouse 0 A 
Johnson, Ky. Sisson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6, 
North Slean Wise 
NOT VOTING—93. 
Godwin, N. C. Lindbergh Nane. Mo. 
Loft Russell, Ohio 
Gordon Lon rth Saunders 
rr laa McFadden Scott, Mich, 
re; 
—— MeGillicuddy Sells 
Hamilton, Mich. McLa Shackleford 
Hamilton, N. X. | Ry Sherwood 
een Mooney Stephens, Nebr, 
— . 
* Morin Sumners 
Hernandez ott Switzer 
Hinds urray Tilson 
Houston Nichols, Mich, Tribble 
Hughes Norton Willian, T. S. 
James Overmyer Wilson,,. 
Kent Park 
Lee Powers 
Lieb Ricketts 


So the motion to reeede and concur was agreed to. 
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Mr. OVERMYER with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. SEArs with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 

Mr. Park with Mr. HERNANDEZ. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. DRISCOLL with Mr. PETERS. 

For the remainder of the session : 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. THosras S. WILLIAMS. > 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with my colleague 
from North Carolina [Mr. DoucHton]. If he were present, I 
would vote yea, but on account of his absence I vote present. 

Mr. NORTH. Mr. Speaker, I voted yea, but I am paired 
with the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Frxrey]. He is 
not present, and I desire to withdraw my vote and be recorded 
present. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I voted present. I have 
been paired with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Grece], but I 
am informed on good authority that he is also in favor of this 
bill, and so I desire to change my vote to yea. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I was requested by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Martin] to state that he is unavoidably 
absent, but if present he would vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if my colleague 
IMr. Currerrrerp] has voted. 

The SPEAKER. He has not. 

Mr. FOSTER. I voted yea. I desire to withdraw my vote 
and to be recorded present. I think that if he were present he 
would vote the same way, but having paired with him I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have a telegram from my colleague [Mr. 
Loun] stating that he is unavoidably absent, but hat if present 
he would vote yea. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments 80 and 83 may both be voted upon together, as 
they both relate to the same subject, the personnel of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that Senate amendments numbered 80 and 83 be voted on to- 
“gether, as they are on kindred subjects. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on receding from the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendments 80 and 83, the 
personnel amendments, and agreeing to the same. 

The motion to recede and concur was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. I move that the House still further insist on 
its disagreement to the remaining amendments, and ask for a 
further conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House further insist on its disagreement to the remaining 
amendments, and ask for a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Speaker announced as 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Papcerr, Mr, TALBOTT, 
Mr. Estroprnar, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 54. 


Resolved by the House of N e (the Senate 83 
That in the enrollment of the bill (II. R. 15947) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appes riations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to omit the word not,“ in line 17 of para- 
graph 20 of the matter inserted by the conference under Senate amend- 
ment numbered 89. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Papchrr, a motion to reconsider the several 
votes this day taken in reference to the naval appropriation bill 
was laid on the table. 


FLOODS IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 298. 


Resolved, ctc., That the ae eh ree of $540,000 made by the joint 
resolution approved August $, 1916, for the relief of flood sufferers in 
the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Tennessee, and Mississippi is made available for the same pur- 

se and to the same extent of relief for flood sufferers in the State of 
West Virginia. ~ 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, do I under- 
stand by this phraseology that there is appropriated for this 
purpose the same amount? The wording is to appropriate the 
same amount for the flood sufferers in West Virginia. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, the resolution 
simply includes West Virginia as one of the States where relief 
can be had and would not appropriate any additional money 
at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The phraseology is rather ambiguous. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was carefully drawn in the Committee 
on Appropriations and does not appropriate additional money. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Carolina rise? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I rose, reserving the right to 
object, to find if by this resolution the sum of money now avail- 
able to the State of South Carolina would be reduced. 

Mr, SHERLEY. It is my understanding that there is ample 
money to take care of the situation in all of these States; that 
instead of appropriating an additional sum we simply by this 
resolution include the State of West Virginia. The Committee 
on Appropriations has had considerable experience, and there 
has never been an instance in which the amount appropriated 
has been inadequate, but there always has been a surplus that 
has not been expended but has gone back into the Treasury. I 
can assure the gentleman that the passage of this resolution is 
not going to interfere with any proper relief work in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BLACKMON. The passage of this resolution will not 
delay South Carolina, Georgia, or Alabama in their work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not a particle; it will not interfere with 
those things at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


DONATIONS OF CANNON AND CANNON BALLS, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on the last meeting of the House 
the House passed the bill (S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to make certain donations of condemned cannon and can- 
non balls. In the consideration of the bill the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carpwetr] offered an amendment which had 
been prepared covering a number of bills which had been intro- 
duced by various Members, and on the floor various Members 
introduced further amendments. There are a number of dupli- 
cates in the House amendment to the bill. I ask unanimous 
consent to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed, and 
go back to the amending stage and amend the House amendment 
already agreed to, by striking out certain things. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to cancel the proceedings by which the bill passed the 
House back to the amending stage. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the following amendments: . 


Strike out of the House amendment the following: 

“To Litchfield, Minn., one condemned bronze cannon, with suitable 
outfit of cannon balls.” 

Strike out of the House amendment the following: 

“To the ish-American War Veterans’ Camp of Racine, Wis., two 
condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with carriages, with 
= — — outfit of cannon balls, to be placed in Milton Honlick Camp 

rounds.” 

In the similar item on page 3 of the engrossed amendment change the 
word “ veteran’ to “ veterans.” 

Strike out of the House amendment the following: ; 

To the city of Vernon, Tex., one brass cannon and a suitable outfit 
of cannon balls, to be placed at the foot of the Confederate monument 
in the public square in said town” 

Strike out of the House amendment the following: 

“To the village of Tobasco, in the county of Clermont and State of 
Ohio, one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece, with the car- 
riage and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same to be placed in the 
Mount Moriah Cemetery, at said village.” : 

Strike out of the House amendment the following: 

“ One cannon and for Russellville, Brown County, Ohio.” 

Strike out of the House amendment the following: 

“To the Waynesburg Armory Board, Waynesburg, Pa., one condemned 
fieldpiece or cannon, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls for two 
pyra: 5 

Strike out of the House amendment the following: 

“To the city of Lebanon, in the State of Pennsylvania, four con- 
demned iron cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls.“ : 

Also strike out of the amendment: 5 

“To the city of Lebanon, in the State of Pennsylvania, four con- 
demned bronze cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 5 

“To the city of Lebanon, in the State of Pennsylvania, four con- 
demned iron or bronze cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments which 
have just been read, 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to put in-an amend- 
ment that was omitted the other day that was in a former bill, 
which I thought was in this one, and I will send it to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that the gentleman 
wait until we vote on these amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the proposition now presented is 
to strike out in the House amendment where there were two 
items covering exactly the same thing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands. The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to strike out the 
amendment where there were duplications. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Greene amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Insert at the end of 
the bill the followi 

“Two condemned brass Sirenia with suitable cannon balls, for the 
State soldiers’ home at Chelsea, Mass.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I present another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the House amendments the following items: 


DENE Warsox of Pennsylvan 
To the borough of lesville, in the county of Bucks, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, 
with their carriages, the same to be placed in the soldiers’ cemetery 
in said borough.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

B. Mr. Warson of Pennsylvania 

o the town of Norristo 

State “of Pennsylvani 
pieces, with their car 
said town,” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

on Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. OLNEY : 
o A. St. Johns Chambre Post, 72, De 


rtment of Massachusetts, 
Grand Army of the Republic, — piero 5 County, two 
bronze or brass cannon or the same to 


be placed in the public park of ad anid tome ob tia of Stoughton. 


in * the county of Montgomery, in the 
two condemned bronze or brass cannon or field- 
the same to be placed in the public park in 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
By Mr. Rocrers: 


“To Burbank Post, No. 33 2 were ni he No. 16 Deparment ot of 
Massachusetts, G Grand Army "of cone Mem te 


. or brass 5 or 9 . N suitable eee Ttk of An- 
non balls. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

gan 8285 rend as follows: 


By „ RAKAR 
3 end of bill: “To city of A 


age Ag two condemned * 
cannon, with suitable outfit o cannon with two pyramids and 
carriages, for the new courthouse. 


The SPEAKER. The qnestion is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i Gra P: of Lamar, 
32323 ⁵ 1 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The eg TA as follows: 
o condemned bronze cannon, with 


1 895 the gh ye of ‘New York tw: 

aultald e carriages and proper n umber of cannon balls.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AL the end of the bill insert: “To the Millage of Sparta, Stark 
County, Ohio, two brass cannon and cannon balls, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
oy. Mr. MCCULLOCH : 

o the city of Canal Dover, TIARNA County, Obio, two brass 
cannon and cannon balls. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the ameni- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

B Mr. Dixox: 

o the commissioners of Decatur County, Ind., for the Grand 
Army Post of Greensburg, two condemned bronze or brass cannon with 
carriages and balls comp lete.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


B Mr. ADAMSON: 
o the Agricultural and Mechanical School at Carrollton, in the 
fourth congressional district in the State of Georgia, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon, or fieldpieces, with their carriages.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
By Mr. DALLINGER : 
bag At the end of the bill insert, ‘For the town of Wakefield, M: 
two condemned bronze cannon with suitable carriages and py. 
of cannon balls.“ 
The amendment was agreed to, 
ep eet GouLp: 
illage of Waterloo, N, Y., two 
carriages and cannon balls.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


By Mr. GRIFFIN: 
g At McKinley Park, Brooklyn, N. 
cannon balls.” 


The sees was agreed to, 


condemned bronze cannon with 
Y., two condemned cannon and 


Dalles, 


— 
or ‘United Bt States ost- offlce und and build’ t The 
fwo mne ma with, their cane 


o condemned brass cannon 
—— and 8 balls.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ea Bor the Youne of North Dakota: 
the city of Valley BS Pe N. Dak., one condemned cannon with 
carriage and suitable pyramid of cannon balls.“ 
The amendment was agreed to. 
2 9 b two carriages, ecessary 
cannon balls for the Confederate ‘Veterans Camp of "Msheville, N. C. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
2 75 Farr: 
the Ezra Griffin Post, ot, Scranton, Pa., two brass cannon, two 
carriages, and the necessary balls. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
R Sg tite f Dan ‘ks 8. 
with suite le A one PE ana ballen R 
The amendment was agreed to. 
2 Par i Lanesbo: two condemned 
carriages and boro, Ni of — balls.“ 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Eb ae —— b. wi 
25 Gt Ah sc oe Ra Ps mg 7d ith the carriages and cannon balls, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
B Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: 
the city of Montrose, Colo., two condemned brass cannon, with 
carriages and a suitable accompaniment of cannon balls.” 
“he amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CANNON: 


o the city of Hoo town, III., two condemned oa prom b 
cannon and thelr carriages and’ balis kman, III. 


and to the ci s9 Iman, III 
two cannon and 2 carriages, a h 3 
The amendment was agreed to. 
rs Seong Coopmr of Ohio: 
onion condemned brass or bronze cannon for park in Jefferson, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. LLOYD : 
o brass cannon and cannon balls for park at Glenwood, Mo.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH : 

“For Dublin, Franklin County, Ohio, two condemned brass cannon, 

with suitable carriages and cannon balls.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. Rouse: 
Bre the city of Warsaw, in the State of Kentucky, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon and a suitable outfit of cannon balls.“ 
The oe was agreed to. 


iwo BOWERS 
EN o cannon or fleldpleces and outfit of balls for Kingwood, 
vay. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALMon: 

“To the city of Scottsboro, Ala., two condemned bronze or brass 
cannon with suitable number “ot cannon balls.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAus of Ohio: 

“Two condemned brass cannon and a and balls for city of 
Lorain. Two brass cannon and balls for Buckley Lost, 
Akron, Ohio.” 


brass cannon, with suitable 
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Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: 
“To the town of Falmouth, in the coun 
monwealth of Massachusetts, two condemne 


of Barnstable and Com- 
bronze or — — — 4 


with . ana a suitable p; d of canon be placed in 
the public parks . in said town.” 
Amendment oftere 


“Two condemned brane cannons eae ae sultable assortment of balls 
for New Oxford, Pa.” 
Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS : 
“To the town of Methuen, Mass., two condemned bronze or brass 
cannon or fieldpieces, with suitable ats of cannon balls.” 
Amendment —— by Mr. CUELLO) 
“To the board o. 2 commissioners, of Greene Coun — 4 3 for the 
Grand Army t at e two bronze cannon 
Amendment offered by Mr. G 
Two condemned brass or bronze cannons, th carriages and sui uitable 
5 of cannon balls for a yramid s at hi pasme i III. Tor the 
rder of Moose of the World. 
8 Mr. SUTHERLAND: 
At the end of the bill insert: For the ci 
o condemned brass or Log cannons, 


of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
a with 


th their carriages, 


ed brass or, bronze cannons, With 

pyramid of cannon 2 

Amendment offered by Mr. 

“To the city of New York pas be, placed in Jefferson Park, two 
condemned cannons and cannon balls. 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHOUSE : 

Item for Hutchinson. 
and a suitable pyramid of proni balls.” 

Item for Lyons, Kans., add the words “with their carriages and 
a suitable pyramid of cannon balls.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: 

Fordham Square. New York — — two condemned 

Amendment offered by Mr. : At the end of the bill insert: 

“To the city of Belvidere, III.. * bronze or brass cannon, with 
carriage and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 
ndment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN : 
“At Sunset Park, Brooklyn, N. V., two cannon and necessary balls.“ 
3 offered by. a tente A Ky 
“For Grand Army of Republie post at Paintsville, fe 
condemned brass cannon and suitable carriages and cannon balls. 

Amendment offered by Mr. SLOAN : 

“One brass eam 
the city of Wilbur, em County, Nebr. 

Amendment offered by Mr, HULBERT : 

“City of New York, 2 of The Bronx, two condemned bronze 
or brass cannon, with sui carriages and cannon balls.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHURCH : 

“To the city of Fresno, Cal., two condemned bronze cannon, with 
suitable outfit of cannon balls.” 

Bs Sir of Mich 


Amendment offered b igan : 
Four emned and 24 cannon balis, tee 
Army of the Re ani ‘Park at Eaton Rapids Ci 
Amendment o by Mr. SCULLY : 
ITW .o „5 cannon, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls, 
for Phil aaraa E 1 5 —— g. N. J.“ 
Amendment red YRES : 
“Two condemned 5 oe brass cannon, with suitable balls, for 
Park, McPherson Kans.” 
ndment offered by Mr. BLACKMON : 
Two condemned * .. or bronze cannon for Talladega, Ala., and 
8 on the Jackson 


bronze cannon.” 


„ Grand 


Ci 


balis, to place in public 
Amendment offered by 
the bill: 


“Two bi with suitable carriages and two pyramids of 
canson bell t to the “the city of Princeton, W. Va. 
Amendment red by Mr. Moo 


oe Norwich, N. V., public hag edm two “condemned cannon.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. 

For Clayton, > two condemned „bronze or brass 
cannon, with en balls.” 


rriages. and suitable pyramid of 
3 offered by Mr. HUTCHINSON: 
city of Trenton, N. J. two condemned brass cannon and 


“To the 
ramid of cannon balls.” 


carriages, with 
Am 


ith thel riages and a Sable. 1 8 
brass cannon, y Ww r car! s and a er e of cannon 
. Hazlewood Park — clty, 2 oe — other 
bile park as the di eounell of said city may dete 
ndment offered Mr. STINES 

two brass: cannon, with suitable ao and two pyramids of 
cannon bills, yo — town. of Warwick. R. I.“ 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAFEAN : 

“Two brass cannon and balls for the borough of Wrightsville, Pa.” 

srg ngage offered by Mr. ROWLAND: 

Sis brass cannon and balls for Grand Army Post, Philips- 
9 E l 

GLEY: 

“iwo condemned cannon with carriages and cannon balls for the 
ap oag; at Whitesburg, Ky.” 

ATSON of V 
nfederate Monument Association at Nepal Va., two con- 


or 
placed on the 


anA brass cannon and suitable cannon balls, to be 

9 Square.“ 
Lg kegs PARKER of New Jersey: 

o the city of Orense N. J., two condemned brass or bronze cannon 

or Bem with the carriages A a suitable outfit of cannon balls,” 

of East Orange, N. two condemned brass or bronze 

cannon o, fieldpieces, with their etd Pn and a suitable outfit of can- 

non 


B Mr. Jonxsox of Washin 
o brass cannon and ba N * G. A. R. State Association at 


3 Wash 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: 
Ga Aro cannon and suitable carriages and balls for Elyria Camp 
of Veterans, for city of Elyria, Ohio.” 


Sons 


ble pyramids of cann 
At the 1 of the bill it — * For the city of N W. ya | 
two condemn their carriages 


add the words “with their carriages | 


e, and es supply of pyramids for | 


8 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: 
‘or the city of Gunnison, Colo, for park of State Normal School, 
condemned brass cannon with suitable carriages and balls.” 
B Mr age Tog 
o the city of Tuscumbia, Ala., two condemned brass cannon or 
W wil ‘suitable outfit of cannon balls.” 


Hail Park, St. Louis, Mo., two: condemned bronze or brass 
carriages and suitable pyramids of balls.” 


1 5 condemned — U d balls, to be pl 
or bronze cannon an laced 
Pelham Monument, Anniston, Ala.” 8 ne * 


o the city of Schenectady, State of New York, two condemned brass 
cannon and cannon balls.” 
CS 5 Moris P Parz. Ne, Work City, tw demned ith 
w Yo , two 
sy M outfit of cannon balls. oes N 
r. SLOAN 
“One condemned brass cannon and carriage, with 8 su of 
8 nes, tee Care pyramids for the city of Friend, Nebr. poy 
lar Grove, III., one brass cannon and carriage 


cannon and, suitable supply of cannon balls for public grounds 


in By Me. WATS 
hor e Monument Association of Lunenb 
Va., two condemned b cannon and suitable cannon 
paces at the base of the he Confederate monument at Victoria. 
Phar, Pon roe gi d suitabl tfit at Ashland, Ohi 
rass cannon and su i 
5 ground.“ bay Raper sor 2 


1 ndemned b rass on, with 
| Richmond 2585 L cann cannon balls, for Library Square, 
Amendment — Mr. HEATON : 
Two _—— brass or bronze cannon at Court House Square, 


820 85 


on 


| 


| Ashland, Pa., wi yramid of balls.” 
of 5 b. p Faken Gain ten and 
The ci Ohio, two condemned brass or bronze cannon, 


with suitable Curae ae E of cannon balls and carriages, to be ced in the 
public park or elsewhere, as the nae authorities may decide.” 

898 ae the Us University f Alabama, at Tuscal nd 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at haere roe two 8 
8 or bronze cannon or fieldpieces, with a suitable outfit of cannon 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAINEY). Is a separate 
vote demanded on any of these amendments? If not, the Chair 
will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that when the Clerk 
engrosses the House amendment to the Senate bill, if any 
amendment now offered is found to be in duplicate, the Clerk 
shall insert the item only once in the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinots 
asks unanimous consent that if any of these amendments are 
found to be duplicates, the Clerk insert each one only once. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the time and 

On motion of Mr. Many, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


MILITARY RESERVATION, FORT MIFFLIN, PA. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
House the bill (H. R. 13984), with Senate amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the bill 
(H. R. 18984) granting to the city of Philadelphia, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, a right of way through the United States 
military reservation at Fort Mifflin, Pa., with Senate amend- 
ments thereto. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. VARE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime barrels. 
The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
5425) to standardize lime barrels having met, after full and 
free conferenee have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate reeede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and agree 
to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 
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“Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person to sell or 
offer for sale lime imported in barrels from a foreign country 
or to sell or offer for sale lime in barrels for shipment from 
any State or Territory or the District of Columbia to any other 
State cr Territory or the District of Columbia unless there 
shall be stencilled or otherwise clearly marked on one or both 
heads of the small barrel the figures 180 Ibs. net’ and of 
the large barrel the figures 280 Ibs, net’ before the importation 
or shipment and on either barrel in addition the name of the 
manufacturer of the lime and where manufactured, and if iin- 
ported the name of the country from which it is imported.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 3. When lime is sold in interstate or foreign commerce 
in containers of less capacity than the standard small barrel, it 
shall be sold in fractional parts of said standard small barrel 
and the net weight of lime contained in such container shall by 
stencil or otherwise be clearly marked thereon, together with 
the name of the manufacturer thereof, and the name of the 
brand, if any, under which it is sold and, if imported, the name 
of the country from which it is imported.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WILLIAM A. ASHEBOOK, 
Jonn W. ABERCROMBIE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Moses E. CLAPP, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ASHBROOK, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. LITTLEPAGE, Mr. SUTHERLAND, and 
Mr. Cooper of West Virginia were given leave to extend re- 
marks on the subject of the West Virginia flood sufferers. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. HELVERING and Mr. Benner were 
given leave to extend remarks in the Recorp. 

By unanimous consent, Mr, GRIFFIN was given leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp, to include an address delivered by 
Mr. FITZGERALD as chairman of the New York Democratic State 
Conference at Saratoga. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. MANN. About what? 

Mr. HASTINGS. ‘The increased price of print paper. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection, but I suggest to the gentle- 
man that he send a copy of his remarks to the Federal Trade 
Commission, because evidently they do not know much about 
that subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CARLIN. On what subject? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have not made up my mind yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 

quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent leave was given to Mr. Fess, Mr. DYER, 
and Mr. SEGEL to extend remarks in the RECORD. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Stepan, for 10 days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Smir of Michigan, for two weeks, on account of 
important business. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12712. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes“; and 

H. R. 11129. An act for the relief of the owners of the barkentine 
Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and for the relief of 
the owners of cargo of molasses late on beard said burkentine. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 6372. An act to authorize the counties of Baldwin and 
Mobile, Ala., their successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the 
junction of Raft and Spanish Rivers. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the reading of the Journal and the transaction of morning 
business on Tuesday next I may address the House for 40 min- 
utes on thé subject of mixed flour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Jouxsox of Kentucky). IS 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, it is not certain 
that we will meet on Tuesday. We do not want to tie ourselves 
up to a session on that day. I do not know just what the pro- 
gram will be, but if the gentleman will be ready we can protect 
him so that he can get in first after Friday. 

Mr. RAINEY. I will do that. I do not want the House to 
meet for the special purpose of listening to me. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore made, 
adjourned until Friday, August 18, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of $5,000 for 
the protection and improvement of the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, Cal., for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doe. 
No. 1326) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, inyit- 
ing attention to private act No. 69, an act for the relief of Joseph 
Cameron, approved August 7, 1916, and asking an appropria- 
tion therefor (H. Doc. No. 1327); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
submitting an estimate of appropriation for- rebuilding, repair- 
ing, and reestablishing the aids to navigation and structures 
connected therewith on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico (H. Doc. 
No. 1328) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

4, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of War, submitting u 
supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $10,000 
for the acquisition of the privately owned buildings now em- 
braced within the limits of the Schofield Barracks Military Res- 
ervatlon, Territory of Hawaii (H. Doc. No. 1324); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clase 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TAVENNER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6626) to fix the rate of pay for com- 
positors and bookbinders in the Government Printing Office, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1116), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROUSE, from the Committee on the Post Oflice and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
237) authorizing the Postmaster Gereral to provide the post- 
master of Gulfport, Miss., with a special canceling die for the 
Mississippi Centennial Exposition celebration, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1121), 
which said joint resolution and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 17350) to promote export trade, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1118), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. CARLIN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 217) extending 
until October 15, 1918, the effective date of section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1119), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the House Calendar.“ 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9820) for the purpose of limiting the activities of 
certain officers and employees of the Government, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1120), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10757) to authorize the in- 
corporated town of Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for the con- 
struction and equipment of schools therein, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1122), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1361) for the relief of Thomas 


Smart, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by | 


a report (No. 1109), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5690) to correct the military 
record of Alfred Rebsamen, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1110), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10255) for the relief of David 
Kirch, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1111), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6740) to correct the military 
record of Matthew C. Butler, jr., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1112), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15233) for the relief of William A. 
Persons, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1113), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15644) for the relief of James S. Risher, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1114), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5948) for the relief of Hays Gaskill, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1115), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 17415) to authorize the Pres- 
ident to appoint Clarence H. Knight a captain in the line of 
the Army, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1117), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9851) for 
the relief of Sarah F. Trenwith, executrix of Clifford W. Simp- 
2 and the same was referred to the Committee on War 

laims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 17422) to provide for the re- 
tirement of employees in the Postal Service, and for other 
benefits and purposes in connection therewith; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 17428) to increase the 
limit of cost of the Bureau of Mines Building in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$50,000; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: A bill (H. R. 17424) authorizing trans- 
fer of certain retired Army oflicers to the-active list; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17425) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and acts 
amendatory thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 17426) providing for the 
Westchester Creek (New York City) improvement; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RAINY: A bill (H. R. 17427) making an appropria- 
tion for the erection of a monument to Stephen A. Douglas; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 17428) for 
the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara River, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Resolution (H. Res. 346) to 
create a committee to investigate the water-power lobby; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ESCH: Resolution (H. Res. 347) requesting the 
| Secretary of State to furnish information as to recent elections 
8 the Republic of Panama; to the Committee on Foreign 
i airs. 
| Also, resolution (H. Res. 348) requesting the Secretary of War 
to furnish information as to recent elections in the Republic of 
Panama; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Resolution (H. Res. 349) requesting the 
President to inform the House of Representatives the amount of 
customs duties collected at the port of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in the 
spring of 1914, during occupation by American forces, and the 
disposition thereof; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Resolution (H. Res. 350) to authorize 
the Committee on Military Affairs to investigate military camps 
during recess of Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BORLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 296) for an 
investigation of the live-stock and meat-packing industries and 
of certain corporations engaged in purchasing live stock and in 
the packing and distribution of meats; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 297) au- 
thorizing and directing the President to place an embargo on 
print paper; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17429) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank Nouse; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 17430) granting an increase 
of pension to Osear G. Robinson; to the Committee on Invaiid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17431) for the relief of Josie Chouquette; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 17432) to waive the age 
limit in the appointment of Walter H. Leedom, of Collingswood, 
N. J., as a second lieutenant in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 17433) granting a pension to 
Margaret J. Gissel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 17434) granting a pension to 
Douglass Luce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 17435) granting an increase of 
pension to William L. Tate; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 17436) granting a pension to 
A. L. Byers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17487) granting a pension to Henry P, 
Redfearn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17488) granting a pension to Martha A. 
Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17489) granting a pension to Cassie A. 
Binnix; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17440) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Eaglin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17441) granting an incrense of pension to 
William H. Benthall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17442) granting an incrense of pension to 
John Routein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17443) granting an increase of pension to 
Bradford R. Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 17444) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza L. Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 17445) for the relief of John 
M. V. Dutton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON ef New York: A bill (H. R. 17446) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Chauncy A. Cronk; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 17447) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James M. Smith; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17448) for 
the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird McCormick, deceased ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 17449) granting an increase 
of pension to John B. Gillaspie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 17450) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17451) granting an increase 
of pension to Cornelius Dorsey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 17452) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Guseman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17453) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Baker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17454) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Faucett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 17455) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Boyce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17456) granting an increase of pension to 
Anthony Headley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17457) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Markley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17458) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 17459) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse R. Mercer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17460) granting an increase of pension to 
James Flanagan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17461) granting an increase of pension to 
John Douglass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17462) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Downey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17463) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17464) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. T. Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17465) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel H. Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17466) granting an increase of pension to 
J. W. Vandine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17467) granting an increase of pension to 
Aretas J. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17468) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Wykoff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17469) granting a pension to Elizabeth A. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17470) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17471) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Kirkman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17472) granting a pension to George H. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17478) granting a pension to Belle Satter- 
field; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17474) granting a pension to Alfred Rivers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17475) granting a pension to Carrie E. 
Nevil; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17476) granting a pension to Lloyd Shaver; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17477) granting a pension to Walter Zogg; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17478) granting a pension to William A. 
Zinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17479) granting a pension to Andrew B. 
Erb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 17480) for the relief of Sam- 
uel Mathews, alias Samuel A. G. Mathers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17481) granting 
an increase of pension to William R. Boren; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 17482) for the relief of the - 


victims of the Eastland disaster; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R, 17483) granting an increase of 
pennon to Charles D. Ashton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 17484) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Metlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill ( H. R. 17485) granting 
3 pension to Eva L. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 17486) granting an 
increase of pension to William Parker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. X 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17487) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Rowland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 17488) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hugh Thompson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 17489) for the relief 
of Jasper Newton Gibson; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 17490) to pay the heirs of 
Perry C. Morrell, deceased, $300, being the value of 300 bushels 
of corn sold to and for the use of the military forces of the 
United States in 1862; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 17491) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Benjamin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 17492) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Simmonds; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 17498) granting a 
— to Stanley Hallman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under. clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions of sundry citizens 
of Buffalo, N. Y., against passage of bills to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of Charles Fredrick Adams, 
Brooklyn, N. X.; Thomas B. Adams, Summit, N. J.: Theodore 
Brooks Adams, Brooklyn, N. X.; Frederie A. Adams, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Adelaide Youngman, New York City; Frank Stephens, 
Arden, Del.; J. A. Tormey, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dan Fellows 
Platt, Englewood, N. J.; John Wright, Chicopee Falls, Muss.: 
Will Atkinson, New York City; Carolinn M. Siegel, East Long 
Branch, N. J.; L. F. Monehan, New York City; Edward Foshir, 
Bronxville, N. V.; John Di Vianauo, Pierre Laird, C. B. French, 
Adolph C. Suppies, Gustave Spade, and Herman H. Siabert, all 
of New York City; P. M. Jahren, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. H. Gaylon, 
Douglaston, N. X.; and James B. Ellery, Erie, Pa., asking for 
the speedy passage of House bill 13281, which provides for 
amending the tariff so as to admit free the products of any 
American country which will admit our products free; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of Charles Violet and William 
F. Warrenfeld, of New York, indorsing the Stevens-Ayres bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of Paul Jones Council, No. 115, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, favoring national preparedness; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Association of Vicksburg Veterans, 
in re Vicksburg reunion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of George Popp, of The Bronx, N. Y., indorsing 
House bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, memorial of executive committee, National Association 
Union Volunteer Officers, in re Senate bill 392 and House bill 
386; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Garrett R. Tucker, of New York, indorsing 
House bill 11876; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of M. L. Forsythe, of 115 West One hundred 
and forty-second Street, New York, favoring restoration of a 
protective tariff to all American industries; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: Petition of sundry citizens of the sixth 
Kansas district, petitioning Congress to take such measures as 
are necessary to avert a strike by the trainmen; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of committee on na- 
tional affairs of New York Young Republican Club, against 
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Shields water-power bill, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, favoring passage of vocational education bill; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, 
favoring passage of House bill 12998; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of Wisconsin State Bankers’ Association, 
against passage of House bill 15754, relative to branch bank- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association, 
favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of New York Young Republican 
Club, of New York City, against passage of Shields water- 
power bill, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Louis N. Freedman, of New York City, favor- 
ing passage of the Senate Navy bill; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Association of Theater 
Managers of Boston, against proposed tax on theaters; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry citi- 
zeus of Seattle, Wash., opposing House bill 652; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of 100 railroad employees in the 
first Missouri district, against the proposed railway strike; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of sundry citizens of West 
Auburn, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of 134 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Protest of Pittsburgh Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, W. W. McCandless, secretary, in re reinstating special 
bankers’ tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorials of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., Eureka (Cal.) 
Development Association, board of directors Pomona County, 
Cal., relative to investing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with power to settle controversies, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association No. 
35, of San Francisco, Cal., urging increase of wages for marine 
engineers on Government vessels operated out of the port of 
San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of Chambers of Commerce of Salem 
and Penns Grove, N. J., against proposed tax on gunpowder 
and other explosives; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of C. S. Sherwood and 13 others, mo- 
tor and car department, protesting against the proposed railway 
strike; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Charley Pospisoe and 58 others, bridge and 
building department, Union Pacific Railroad Co., protesting 
against the proposed railway strike; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of James R. Gilgalion and 74 others, maintenance 
of way, Union Pacific Railroad Co., protesting against the pro- 
posed railway strike; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Andrew E. Anderson and 48 others, mainte- 
nance-of-way employees, Union Pacific Railroad Co., protesting 
against the proposed railway strike; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of L. O. Cluty and 25 others, B. and B. depart- 
inent, protesting against the proposed railway strike; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of 17 citizens of Merrill, Oreg., 
against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the’ Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 39 citizens of Malheur County, Oreg., favor- 
ing settlement of railroad-wage controversy by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMI'FH of Michigan: Papers to accompany House bill 
16085, for relief of Bertha E. Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of citizens of Pampa, 
Gray County, Tex., favoring settlement of railroad wage con- 
troversy by Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, memorial of employees of the Southern Pacific Railway 
Co., in Texas, relative to eight hours per day, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of 386 railway employees 
of the State of Colorado, favoring proper arbitration of dif- 
ficulties between railway managers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Worcester, Mass., relative to pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 16, 1916. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy guidance and blessing for this 
new day in the discharge of the duties that we dare not under- 
take of our own strength or of our own wisdom. Having so 
much of the interests of so many of Thy children in our keeping 
in such large measure, we come to Thee whose law is just and 
right and good and ask for Thy guidance and blessing this day. 
Give us a responsive heart to every approach of God to us. 
Give to us the consciousness of the larger unity of interests that 
we have. -As we are sure there are no conflicting duties, so 
there are no conflicting interests to those who learn to like Thy 
way in the light of God’s revealed truth. Help us to-day in the 
interest of all the people to think and act, and may Thy name 
be glorified by the service which we render. For Christ’s sake, 
Amen. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Curtis Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Bankbead Dillingham Myers Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Fletcher Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gronna Oliver Smoot 
Brady Hardwick Overman Sterling 
Brandegee Hitchcock Penrose N Taggart 
Bryan Hughes Phelan Thomas 
Chamberlain James Pittman Thompson 
Chilton Johnson, 8. Dak. Pomerene Tillman 
Clapp Jones Reed Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Shafroth Wadsworth 
Culberson Lippitt Sheppard Warren 
Cummins Me n Sherman 


Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], who is detained 
by illness. : 

Mr. JONES. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] is necessarily absent on account 
of sickness in his family. I will allow this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Kenyon]. This will stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise again to announce the 
absence of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp] owing 
to illness. I will ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. FLETCHER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to prefer a request for unanimous 
consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida presents 
a proposed unanimous-consent agreement, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 4 o'clock 
p. m. to-day, August 16, 1916, the Senate will proceed to yote upon the 
committee amendments to the bill H. R. 15455, the shipping bill, in 
regular order as printed in the bill; then upon any amendment that 
may be offered Dyer on behalf of the committee; then upon any amend- 
ment that may offered ; and then, without further debate, upon the 
bill itself through the regular 3 stages to its final disposi- 
tion; and that after the said hour of 4 o'clock p. m. on the said day 


no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than fiye minutes upon 
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any amendment offered thereto: Provided, That a Senator 
an amendment may speak for a period not exceeding 10 minu 
explanation and favor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I did not catch the date 
that has been for voting on the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. To-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At 4 o'clock to-day. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think it had better go over until a little 
later in the day. A number of Senators are absent from the 
Chamber who might want to be consulted about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have been assured we could reach a vote 
on this bill soon after the revenue bill was reported, and that 
bill is now ready to be reported. I am told that it will be re- 
ported this morning. So I was in hopes that we could reach a 
yote on the shipping bill this afternoon. 

Mr. PENROSE. Without having the slightest desire to delay 
a vote on the shipping bill I suggest to the Senator that he hold 
it for half an hour and then bring it up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well; that will be satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
5425) to standardize lime barrels. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution providing that in the enroliment of the 
bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 
the Clerk be authorized and directed to omit the word “ not,” 
in line 17 of paragraph 20 of the matter inserted by the confer- 
ence in Senate amendment No. 89, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15947) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes; 
recedes from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 80, 83, and 238 to the bill and agrees to the same; 
insists upon its disagreement to the residue of the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill still in disagreement, asks a further 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Paberrr, Mr. TALBOTT, 
Mr. ESTOPINAL, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts, 
managers at the further conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13984) granting to 
the city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, a right of 
way through the United States military reservation at Fort 
Mifflin, Pa. 


roposing 
in its 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 6372. An act to authorize the counties of Baldwin and 
Mobile, Ala., their successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the 
junction of Raft and Spanish Rivers; 

H. R. 11129. An act for the relief of the owners of the barken- 
tine Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and for the relief 
of the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said barken- 
tine; and 

H. R. 12712. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes.” 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. STERLING. I present a telegram from bankers of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., protesting against the proposed special tax 
against bankers, and I ask that it be read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

Sioux FALLS, S. DAK., August 15, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Banks of Sioux Falls wish to 1 — rotest against osed 
cial tax against bankers on groun that such tax is . and dis. 
criminatory class legislation. We request you use your infiuence 
against this measure. 


Sioux FALLS NATIONAL BANKE. 

MINNEHAHA NATIONAL BANEK. 

Secoriry NATIONAL BANK. 

SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 
Sioux FALLS Savines BANK. 

Dasota Trust AND Savines BANK, 
Secreiry TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
Secrrrry Savines BANK, 


Mr. WARREN, I present a number of telegrams from bank- 
ers in my State protesting against the retention in the revenue 
bill of the special bankers’ tax. The telegrams are short, and 
I ask that they may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


CHEYENNE, WYO., A t 12, 1916. 
Hon. F. E. WARREN wiles Toa ber ier 


2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I understand there is possibility of reinstat in revenue bill special 
bankers’ tax. We are very much opposed to tax, considering it a 
discrimination against our business and unjust in every way, and trust 
you will use your influence to defeat any move to te it. 

K GROWERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


THERMOPOLIS, Wro., August 12, 1916. 


tor WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Please and use every effort to prevent passage bank- 
— — 4 thousand. Bankers are now paying tax 8 
a . - 
THERMOPOLIS STATE BANK. 


ae Copy, Wro., August 1916. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN A aerate 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 
We earnestly protest against the retention in the revenue bill of the 
unfair end unjast kers’ tax of $1 per thousand on tal and 
l y discriminatory class legislation 


surplus.. We this as and 
urge you to vigorously oppose it. 
SHOSHONE NATIONAL BAXK. 


Basix, Wyo., August 12, 1916. 
Senator WARREN and 
Wyominc CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


We wish to prote against retention of bankers’ special tax on 
capital and surplus in revenue bill and u tly request you to oppose 
its enactment, being discriminatory and poy — 


Bic Horn County BANK. 

BASIN STATE BANK. 

FiRST NATIONAL BANK. 

Group No. 1, WYOMING BANKERS' ASSOCIATION, 
A Dann, President. 


LANDER, Wro., August 12, 1916. 
Hon. F. E, WARREN. 88 7 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Will you use all influence against reinstating in revenue bill unjust 
special tankers’ tax? ? 


LANDER STATE Bans. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., August II, 1916. 
Hon, FRANCIS E. WARREN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Would ae give more than your usual careful attention to the ex- 
plosives’ use in the munitions bill now before the Senate committee, 
par because retroactive, and tax seems to be excessive upon the 


California explosive companies. as this is the 
„ and t here in California explosives manu- 
encouraged. 
J. N. GILLETT. 
DENVER, COLO., August tf, 1916. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


The organization which I represent, 
shippers, and distributors of fruits and es living in content 
middle, and far western country, carn 5 but vigorously ving 
against amending H. R. 16763, to keep in effect stamp tax on freight 
and express bills of lading, telephone and telegraph messages, le 
indu carried on by long-distance phone, and telegrams. 
of t and ress are of small money value, but millions o 
Stamp tax fails heavily and unevenly upon this 3 Willing to 

y our share to support our Government, but stamp an unjust 
en. 


W. D. TDWELL, Secretary. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of a proposed amendment to the revenue bill providing 
for the suspension of drawback payments until six months after 
the restoration of peace in Europe, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to establish a United States shipping board, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

SURVEY OF PECOS RIVER, TEX. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands, te which was referred the bill 
(S. 6823) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make 
further survey of the Pecos River and Valley in Texas and New 
Mexico to determine the feasibility and cost of an irrigation 
project thereon, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 797) thereon. 


composed of 12,000 growers, 
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THE REVENUE. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back to the Senate the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the rev- 
enue, and for other purposes, with certain amendments, and 
with the suggested amendments the committee recommend that 
the bill do pass, and I submit a report (No. 793) thereon. I 
have not quite completed the statement which usually accom- 
panies such a report, but I will complete it during the day and 
file it so that it may be printed together with the bill and 
appear on the desks of Senators to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the request the Senator made? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I made no request. I simply stated that I 
have not yet quite finished the statement that usually accom- 
panies such a report, but that I would finish it during the day 
and file it during the day that it may be printed along with the 
bill and appear on the desks of Senators to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator to also re- 
quest that there be made a print of the bill as reported in 
parallel columns with the present revenue law as it affects the 
items in the bill, so that Senators may have the present law and 
the bill itself before them. (S. Doc. No. 531.) 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make that request. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee how early in the day he expects to file the report? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I stated a minute ago I would file it during 
the day. 

Mr. PENROSE, 
some time soon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am reporting the bill now with a formal 
report recommending that it be passed, but I stated that the 
written statement which usually accompanies such a bill has not 
been finished; but I will finish it during the day and file it so 
that it can be printed along with the bill in the morning. 

Mr, PENROSE. The reason I ask the question of the Senator 
from North Carolina, Mr. President, is that the minority have 
their report ready; but, of course, they do not want to make it 
until the majority have presented their report to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The minority may file their report right now. 
I assure the minority that I shall present the formal majority 
report during the day. 

Mr. PENROSE. We want to know, so that our report will 
not be filed before that of the majority. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Neither report will be printed until to- 
morrow morning, I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I ask that 5,000 additional copies of the bill as 
reported be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


SCHOOL LAND AT WADSWORTH, NEY. 


Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 6840) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey title to certain 
lands in the State of Nevada, and I submit a report (No. 794) 
thereon. I intend to ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. It provides for conveying title to the 
county commissioners of Washoe County, Nev., to 10 lots upon 
which the schoolhouse is built in the town of Wadsworth, Nev. 
The schoolhouse has been built there for a number of years and 
has been used during all that time by the school district. The 
town as originally laid out as a town site was made—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is so much 
confusion in the Chamber I have not heard a word he has said 
or what his request is. Will the Senator speak a little louder? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was trying to explain why I intend to ask 
unsnimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
In the town of Wadsworth, Nev., there is a schoolhouse that 
has been used for a great many years. It is situated on 10 
town lots fenced in. It seems that while it is in the surveyed 
town of Wadsworth, which is a town site 30 or 40 years old, 
the survey has gone just outside of the original town site. It 
is in the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation. In fact, the whole 
town of Wadsworth was included in the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation. This town is on the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
They have discovered that it was Indian land, although it has 
been used for many years, and they have built a schoolhouse 
on it and kept up the school. The bill is simply to convey title 
or confirm title to the lots upon which the school building is 
situated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if there is a report from 
the department on the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is a letter from the department on it. 
The matter was called to the attention of the department four 
or five weeks ago. The bill was sent to the department with a 
letter for information. fn the letter that they wrote back they 


Does that mean at a late hour to-day or 


state that they do not know whether it is in the surveyed town 
site as originally laid out or outside of the surveyed town site, 
and they are attempting to ascertain; that they have no ob- 
jection to the bill if it is as represented; that they are powerless 
to remedy the conditions themselves; and that legislation would 
be required. That is the purport of the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the department has no ob- 
jection to the passage of the bill provided the conditions are as 
stated by the Senator. 

Mr, PITTMAN. ‘That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized 
to execute and deliver to the board of county commissioners of Washoe 


State of Nevada, United States patent conveying title to lots 


— 
88, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, and 47 in block 2 in the town of 
Wadsworth, situated 


upon the Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation, in 
ashes County, State of Nevada, for the use and benefit of the public 
8. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HALYOR NILSEN. 


Mr, MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11860) 
for the relief of Halvor Nilsen, and I submit a report (No. 795) 
thereon. I call the attention of the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Netson] to the report. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. Its purpose is to allow a homesteader to 
prove up a homestead of 40 acres, and to overcome certain 
technical objections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? : 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue a patent to Halvor Nilsen, of Wabanica, Minn., 
for the northwest quarter of northwest quarter section 24, 
township 161 north, range 32 west, fifth principal meridian, 
Minnesota, regardless of the fact that he commuted a former 
homestead entry under the provisions of section 2301, Revised 
Statutes, subsequently to the date of the act of June 5, 1900 
(81 Stat., p. 267); but he shall make satisfactory proof of his 
compliance with the homestead law and pay any amounts due 
under the entry for the land described. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STANDARDS FOR CLIMAX BASKETS, 


Mr. CLAPP. From the Committee on Standards, Weights, 
and Measures I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 17058) to fix standards for Climax baskets for 
grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards 
for baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries, and 
vegetables, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
796) thereon. I call the attention of the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] to the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill. I will say, 
by way of very brief explanation, that the bill secks to stand- 
ardize all containers in which fruits, principally grapes, are 
shipped in interstate commerce. ‘The particular container re- 
ferred to in the bill. which by its terms is to be standardized, 
is known as the “ Climax basket.” I am informed that the fruit 
growers are particularly interested in this legislation in order 
to prevent unjust discrimination in the matter of sales and 
weights. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let the bill be reported. 

Mr. JONES. Before the bill is passed I wish to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from New York. I have no objection to 
the consideration of the bill, but I desire to ask the Senator as 
to whether or not he has considered the terms of the bill in 
relation to the manufacture of containers in foreign countries, 
thein being brought into the United States, and here used, when 
they do not comply with these requirements? I think the Senator 
from New York will find that there is nothing in this bill which 
prohibits the manufacture in another country of containers en- 
tirely different from the standards fixed in the bill. I desire 


Is there objection to the present 


to ask, Would this legislation prevent such containers from being 
used in a State in this country? I wish to call the Senator's 
attention to that. I had overlooked it until the title of the bill 
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had been read, but I suppose the Senator has observed that 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it may be, as the Sena- 
tor from Washington suggests, that a loophole may be found 
in this proposed law, through the importation of such baskets 
manufactured beyond the boundaries of the United States. In 
any event, I think that contingency is very improbable, as the 
manufacture of baskets is so closely allied with the fruit trade 
itself that their manufacture at a great distance and shipment 
into the United States is highly improbable for the purpose 
merely of evading this statute; but if it should turn out that 
such a loophole exists I think it can be easily remedied by subse- 
quent legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6866) granting a pension to Fred D. Abbott (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bin (S. 6867) for the relief of Lena Garagnon; and 

A bill (S. 6868) for the relief of Ethel Fredrickson and 
daughter Ethel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 6869) granting am increase of pension to Daisy S. 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 6870) authorizing the Secretary of War to make a 
donation of condemned cannon and cannon balls; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 6871) granting an inerease of pension to John Cook ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I introduce a bill, which I wish 
to tender later as an nmendment to the revenue bill, and ask to 
have it referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 6865) to promote export trade, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

BILLS OF LADING. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senate 
disagreed to the amendments of the House to what is known as 
the bill of lading bill, being Senate bill No. 19; a conference was 
asked for, and conferees on the part of the Senate were ap- 
pointed, This morning I have information whieh simply con- 
firms the view I entertained and stated on yesterday, that if 
there is to be any final legislation upon this subject the Senate 
will be obliged to accept the amendments made to the bill by 
the other House. In order that this matter may be again brought 
before the Senate for further action, I enter a motion to recon- 
sider the votes by which the Senate disagreed to the amendments 
of the House, requested a conference with the House, and ap- 
pointed conferees on the part of the Senate, and that the House 
be requested to return the message to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, only a moment. I have just read 
a letter written by Chairman Apascson, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in relation to this proposed legislation. Evidently 
from this letter Mr. Apamson, as chairman of the committee, 
has made up his mind that there shall be no changes in the 
amendments which have been made by the other House. That 
being the case, and it being evident to everybody that the legis- 
lation ought tc pass, even if it has to pass with the amendments 
made by the House of Representatives, in order that that may 
be done, the action asked for by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PomERENE] must be taken if the legislation is to pass ut this 
session of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will request the 
House of Representatives to return the message to the Senate. 

MANEUVER CAMPS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a few days ago I referred to a 
resolution, whieh the Senate passed some months ago, calling 
upon the War Department for certain information. Subse- 
quently I stated that E had ascertained that a report had been 
submitted, and T asked that it be printed, and stated that I had 
done an injustice to the department. The report having been 
received und having been referred to the appropriate committee, 


it was thought unnecessary to make a request for its printing 
and further reference. So it was understood that my request 
would be withdrawn, and all of my remarks were eliminated, 
from the Recorp. I simply want to state, in justice to the War 
Department, that the report was promptly sent to the Senate, 
and that when I suggested that it had not been received 1 did 
them an injustice. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM CIVIL-SERVICE REQUIREMENTS. 


Mr PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to call up two reso- 
lutions submitted by me a few days ago and which are now on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none. 

ae SHAPROTH. How mueh time will the resolutions re- 
qu 

Mr. PENROSE. There can be no objection to them, as I un- 
derstand. I have a right to call them up. They are on the 
table, and their consideration ought not to take any time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The resolution went over unde: the rule. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; they went over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a question? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator refer to Senate resolu- 
tion 246? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not recall the numbers of the resolu- 
tions, but one calls for information from the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the other for information from the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. POMERENE. On yesterday I gave notice of an amend- 
ment that I would offer to the resolution directed to the Civil 
Service Commission. I do not believe the Senator will have any 
objection to the proposed amendment. ` 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I shall be glad to necept it in all prob- 
ability, but I should like to have it read. 

Mr. POMERENE. The resolution, as I understand, is now 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. POMERENE., 
be read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution first be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 246) submitted by 
Mr. Penrose on the 13th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Un'ted States Civil Service Commission be, and it 
is hereby, uested to send to the Senate a list of the Executive orders 
issued es Maret 4, 1913, exenipting 7 —— in tho Federal service 
from civil-seryice requirements, or plocing under the civil service em- 

loyees protony appointed outside of any eligible list furnisbed by 

e Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to make a technical correction. 
E ask that the word “requested” be stricken out and the word 
directed“ be inserted, as is customary. Now, does the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio refer to the resolution which 
has just been rend? - 

Mr. POMERENE. It refers to that resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. At the end of the resolution it is proposed 
to add the following: 

Also a similar list of the Executive orders issued during each ad- 
ministration prior thereto, beginning with the first administration of 
President Cleveland. exempting sp. teagan in the Federal service from 
civil-service requirements, or placing 8 under the civil service 
8 appointed outside of any eligible list prescribed by the Civil 

rvice Commission. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator from Ohio contemplate in 
the amendment only a reference to the State Department or to 
all departments? 

Mr. POMERENE. The amendment relates to the first resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator several days ago which calls 
upon the Civil Service Commission for certain information. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, I suggest that the resolution calling 
upon the State Department be acted upon first; and then we can 
take up the second resolution which refers to the Civil Service 
Commission. There were two resolutions offered by me. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understood, Senate resolution 246 
was offered first by the Senator from Pennsylvania and is now 
before the Senate, and my amendment is intended to be offered 
to thut resolution. : 

Mr. PENROSE. As I understood, the resolution read was the 
one calling for certain information from the State Department. 
That resolution can be passed, and then we can take up the 
other for consideration. 

Mr. POMERENE. I bave no objection to that resolution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then we will take up Senate resolution 2 


It is, there being no whjection. 
I ask that the amendment which I offer 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate resolution 246, calling upon 
the Civil Service Commission for certain information, has just 
been read. The other resolution is Senate resolution 247. 

Mr. POMERENE. As J understood, Senate resolution 246 
was read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I was mistaken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
as I understand, has an amendment to offer. 

Mr JONES. I offer an amendment, to add to the resolution 
the matter which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. At the end of the resolution it is proposed 
to add: 

Also the number of Executive orders issued during each administra- 
tion under Presidents Rooseveit, Taft, and Wilson with the concurrence 
of the Civil Service Commission and the number issued without the 
approval of the Civil Service Commission, and also those issued duri 
each of said administrations without having been referred to the Civ 
Service Commission. 

Mr. POMEREN®E. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 
from Washington a question, why may not that apply to each 
administration since and including the first Cleveland adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. JONES, I would make no objection to that, so far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. POMEREND. If the amendment can be so modified, I 
eertainly have no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES. How far back does the Senator desire to go? 


Mr. POMERENE. Including the first Cleveland administra- | 


tion. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the amendment be amended so as 
to cover the administration from and including the first Cleve- 
land administration down to date. 

Mr. POMERENE. Each administration including the first 
Cleveland administration. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator want also to ‘nelude the 
Harrison administration and the second Cleveland administra- 
tion? 

Mr. POMEREND. Yes. That is what I intended by the 
amendment proposed by me—each administration since the first 
Cleveland administration, and including that. 

Mr. JONES. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no objection to those suggestions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will 
be stated. 

The Secrerary. Add after the amendment just agreed to the 
following: 


Also the number of Pxeeutlve orders issued during each administra- 
tion beginning with the first administration of President Cleveland, 
to and including the Lor q parent peg ot President Wilson, with the 
concurrence of K the ea mission and the number issued without the 
approval of the commission, and those issued during each of said 

administrations without having been referred to the 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Civil Service Commission be, and 
it is hereby, requested to send to the Senate a list of the Rrecutive 
orders issued ‘pce March 4, 1913, exempting appointees in the 9 —5 
eral service from civil-service ents, or placing under 
civil-service employees he tn Bh 2 me appointed gums of any 3 fist 

‘ommission ; al f the 


furnished by the Civil Service 
Executive orders issued during each . a thereto, be- 


or placing employees — — the civil service ‘civil Service inted “out. 
side of any Je list prescribed by the Civil ae e 


beginning with the first administration of Pr 92 Cleveland eg ana 
including the administration of President Wilson, with the concurrence 
of the commission and the number issued without the approval Pl 9 0 
commission, and those issued during each of said ad N 

out having beer referred to the commission. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. PENROSE. I now call up Senate resolution 247, sub- 
mitted by me a few days ago, and ask for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested 
to inform the Senate as follows 

First. The number of employees who 1 6 2 been appointed to positions 
in the State Department since July 1, 1913. 

Sccond. What increase in the force of employees in the State Depart- 
ment bas been made since July 1, 1913. 

Third. The number of employees appointed since July 1, 1913, — 
eligible lists upon certification by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Fourth. The number of employees appointed 9 without any 
civil-service examination or certification by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and who subsequently were covered into the civil service under an 
Executive order dated May 18, 1016, being Executive Order No. 2383. 


COST OF PRINT PAPER. 


Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to call up the conference report on 
the naval appropriation bill, and think we ean dispose of it in 
a few moments. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to submit an amend- 
ment to the revenue bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, the -increase 
in the cost of paper of all kinds has been in a most inordinute 
degree, und, as I believe, without warrant or justification. 
Paper in its manifold uses is a vital necessity to our civilization. 
I beg to say that the Paper Trust is the most unconscionable 
combination in our country. It is squeezing the very life out 
of the small papers of the country, and many of the large papers 
have been obliged to curtail their size. With a view to eorrect- 
ing the evil, I submit an amendment intended to be proposed to 
revenue bill, by adding a new section to the free list, read- 
ng: 

News print paper and materials entering into its making. 

I ask that the amendment lie on the table and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SWANSON.. I desire to call up the conference report on 
the naval appropriation bill, which I-submitted a few days ago, 
and I ask for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report of the committee of conference. 

The report was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 54) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives pr Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 15947) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes," the Clerk be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to omit the word “ not,” in line 17 of para- 
graph 20 of the matter Inserted by the conference under Senate amend- 
ment No. 89. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask that the Senate eoncur in the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was concurred in, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives, agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, reced- 
ing from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 80, 83, and 238, and requesting a further conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the further conference asked for by 
the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill how many amendments are still in disa- 
greement? 

Mr. SWANSON. Only a very few; only five or six. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The personnel and the construction pro- 
grams have both been agreed to, have they not? 

Mr. SWANSON. The House agreed to those items on yes- 
terday. The other items are small matters that, I think, we 
can dispose of in a short time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. TLMAN, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. Penrose conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

MIKE G. WOMACK. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3533) for 
the relief of Mike G. Womack, which was, in line 6, to strike 
out “$1,000” and insert $657.30.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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THE PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the Philippine gov- 
ernment bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 381) to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to delay a vote 
upon this measure by any extended discussion. 

I voted. to give the Philippine people their independence. 
I have experienced no change of view with reference to the 
wisdom of that vote. Of course it is neither necessary nor 
perhaps justifiable at this time to enter into a discussion of the 
reasons why I think the measure as it left the Senate should 
haye been enacted into law. But, Mr. President, while I have 
had no change of view with respect to the wisdom of that vote, 
I have learned something with reference to the Philippine policy 
and the views of the people of the United States since that 
measure was before the Senate. I have become thoroughly con- 
vinced that the American people as a people, regardless of party 
and party pledges, are in favor of holding the Philippine 
Islands. While I regret to know this fact and should, notwith- 
standing it, if I were permitted to do so, vote again for their 
independence, yet I have no doubt of the fact. 

After this vote was taken in the Senate upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], and after 
the measure had passed this body, there was a very full expres- 
sion of view with reference to the entire question by the Ameri- 
‘can press, and I made it my business to gather as accurately as 
I could the view of the leading newspapers of the United States 
with reference to our future policy concerning the Philippines ; 
and regardless of party or party affiliations upon the part of the 
press, it was almost wholly in favor of keeping the Philippine 
Islands permanently. I was not surprised at the Republican 
press, but I was, I must confess, surprised at the almost unani- 
mous view of the Democratic press. 

It seems presumptuous for one to reassert his view in the 
face of such public opinion. Nevertheless I believe that it 
would have been better for this Government, better for our 
people and our Nation, to have adopted a different policy. But 
what I rise to do now is to impress upon the Filipino people the 
lesson which I gathered, and that they should adjust themselves 
to the fact that they are a part of the United States and are to 
remain so permanently. I think it almost as unfortunate as to 
keep the islands for the United States to be engaged in an 
uncertain policy and occupying an uncertain attitude toward 
this question and toward these people. I think it unwise to 
hold out a hope to them which it seems wholly impossible they 
shall ever realize. I believe it better, far better, in view of this 
settled policy, to say to these people that they are now to come 
into a different relationship with us and assume a different 
attitude of mind. 

It seems to me, as I read the public opinion of this country 
as it was drawn forth and expressed by reason of the action 
upon the part of the Senate, that we may conclude, and the peo- 
ple of the Philippines should conclude, that this question has 
been practically settled for all time to come; and unless it 
should transpire that the fortunes of war should change the 
policy, the Filipino people should adjust themselves to a situa- 
tion which, in my judgment, has become permanent. 

- Mr, President, there is another piece of history from which 
we may draw a lesson and a moral. In 1900 the party which is 
now in power declared in so many terms, and in language un- 
mistakable in its import, for the immediate independence of the 
Philippines and the Filipino people. Sixteen years have passed ; 
the party is in power, and in contrast with the policy which was 
announced by the party we have the preamble to this bill: 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such se it is desirable 

to place in the hands of the people of the Pity ines as large a 
control of their 8 affairs as can be given them without, in 
the meantime, im g the exercise of the rights of sovereignty 
by the poanie of the United States, In order that, by the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and governmental wers, they may 
be the better prepared to fully assume the responsibilities Peed enjoy 
all the privileges of complete independence : Th erefore— 

And so forth. 

If the Filipino people will compare the declarations made by 
the party now in power in 1900 and in 1904 and subsequently 
with the declaration which is made in the preamble here, they 


will have no difficulty in interpreting the popular opinion, and 
what, in my judgment, is the final judgment of the American 


people toward the Filipino people. Sixteen years ago there was 
a declaration in favor of immediate independence. Sixteen 
years thereafter there is a declaration which refers to some- 
thing in the remote future—that is to say, when a stable govern- 
ment shall have been attained—which shows that instead of 
traveling forward, instead of making progress toward inde- 
pendence, we are receding from the proposition, regardless of 
party. This declaration in the preamble amounts to nothing 
more than a declaration in favor of the training of the Filipino 
people to government, which training ought to be had even 
should they remain permanently as a part of our people. It 
gives no additional promise. It gives them nothing which 
insures independence, nothing which they should have by rea- 
son of their independence any more than they should have it 
by reason of their being a part of a self-governing people. 
When you analyze the declarations made nearly 20 years ago 
and the declarations made now, taken in connection with the 
action of the Senate and the almost universal expression of 
opinion in regard to it, you find that if there ever was a time 
when the American people contemplated giving the Filipino 
people their independence, that time has passed. Let us be 
candid and, above all, let us cease deceiving these dependent 
people. 

Why, Mr. President, some of the newspapers which handled 
this subject after the action on the part of the Senate, and 
denounced it as “scuttling,” as a betrayal of duty, as an 
abandonment of our supreme obligation to those people, were 
the same papers which 17 years ago were denouncing in most 
unmeasured terms the attempt to hold the Philippines, or de- 
nouncing our taking possession of them at all. Great and 
strong papers belonging to the same party have so completely 
changed that you could not have recognized the expression of 
views made at one time, as compared with the expression of 
views made at another, as belonging to the same editorial page. 

So, Mr. President, I only wanted to suggest to these people 
in the Philippines that they take off their bonnets and take 
out their knitting and sit down and be content. They are not 
on a visit. They are here to stay. I wanted to suggest to them 
contentment and ease; I wanted to ask them to address them- 
selves henceforth not to the subject of independence but to the 
matter of fitting themselves to become an integral and perma- 
nent part of a great Republic. 

Mr. President, another illustration: If we look back over the 
history of our country, we find that while professing at all 
times, as in this preamble, to have no intention to acquire addi- 
tional territory—the preamble says— 

Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United States 
in the incipiency of the War with Spain to make it a war of conquest 
or for territorial aggrandizement— 

And so forth—while that declaration is made here, and is a 
restatement of the declaration made from time to time in the 
history of our country in different ways from the beginning, 
yet, nevertheless, we have always been gathering in territory, 
We have always been adding. We have never gone to war with- 
out coming back with some additional territory, and we have 
never let any of it go. Any territory which was actually taken 
possession of or which came under our control and was recog- 
nized as belonging to us at the time it was taken possession of 
has been retained, notwithstanding this declaration has been 
repeated time and time again as the policy of the Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the Senator from 
Idaho cite me a case in which the specific statement has been 
made by the Congress and the President of the United States 
referring to territory so taken. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the declaration has been made 
upon the part of the Government and upon the part of the lead- 
ing men of the country, statesmen and publicists, from the be- 
ginning of the Government, that the Government of the United 
States never entertained an idea of aggression for the purpose 
of acquiring territory. That has been repeated time and time 
again. It has been our declared policy. I do not know that 
it has been put in the form of a resolution and adopted here by 
Congress, with the exception of Cuba. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is here confusing in his 
statement the platform of a party adopted in the heat of a 
campaign 17 years ago with a solemn legislative declaration 
which has been adopted in this bill, and which is in the nature 
of a compromise—a declaration which has received the support 
of a very large number of Republicans in the House of Repre 
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sentatives as well as a large number of Republicans in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no reason why it should not, for it 
may be held to mean mueh or mean little. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is no longer a party declaration, but 
is a deelaration of a responsible government, participated in not 
only by Democrats but by Republicans as well. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us read this preamble, and I should like 
to have some one tell me what it means: 

urpose of the le of 
the United „V over the Puntppine 
Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable gov- 
ernment cam be established therein. 

That is a preamble in a bill that when a stable government 
ean be established it is the intention of the people of the 
United States to withdraw their sovereignty. In the first place, 
it would not be binding upon subsequent Congresses; and does 
the Senator count this mere preamble in a bill anything as 
against the most pronounced expression of public opinion upon 
the part of the entire country at the time when we had under- 
taken to carry out the pledge which his party had made to the 
people? Does the Senator count this preamble of any force in 
the face of the clear declaration of his party nearly 20 years 
ago? If in 20 years we recede from clear statements to the ut- 
most ambiguity when shall our promise be fulfilled? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cumscns in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator inquired what the preamble 
means. I suggest that it means, for one thing, that we are 
deceiving the Filipino people by holding out to them the hope 
that they will some time be given independence, when this Gov- 
ernment has no such intention. 

Mr, BORAH. I did not use the word “ deceive,” because it 
might be calculated to reflect upon the committee. I have no 
doubt but that the members of the committee, particularly the 
Senator who has charge of this bill [Mr. Hrrcmcocx]}, and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHaFroru], are sincere believers 
in the proposition that at some time the Government of the 
United States will give the Filipino people their freedom; but, 
as a matter of fact, the Senator from California is correet. 
It is misleading the people of the Philippines. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator really think it is misleading 
anybody? 

Mr. BORAH. I think it is calculated to mislead those people. 
It is not misleading anybody here. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does it not mean in substance that we are 
committed to the policy of giving to the Philippines independence 
when we think they ought to have it, and they never will have 
it so long as they are useful to us? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. President, we have been about 20 years, like a crawfish, 
moving backward upon this proposition. In 20 years more you 
will have larger investments upon the part of the American 
people in the Philippine Islands. You will have a stronger public 
sentiment in the United States toward holding them, and you 


to keep the Philippines. 

I do not believe that we ought to mislead the Filipino people 
into the belief that they are going to receive their independence 
under any conceivable conditions which the human mind can now 
outline and which we can make a promise. It is in- 
finitely better that they settle down and adjust themselves to the 
fact that. they are a part of us; that they have become incor- 
porated into the possessions of the United States; and that, for 
weal or woe, we are linked together and must try as best we may 
to work out our interests in common. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree with the Senator. Does it not also 
involve, if we are to preserve our own institutions and the 
characteristics of our Government, the necessity of also incor- 
porating them into our citizenship and giving them as far as 
we can that right of self-government which all people living 
under the American flag enjoy? 

Mr. BORAH. I agree perfectly with the Senator. My con- 
trolling reason for voting for the freedom of the Filipinos and 


the complete independence of the Filipinos was because I did 
not believe that they would be ever fitted for citizenship. I 
thought it was a menace to the Republie. I believe so yet. 

But I have no doubt upon the other proposition that if they 
are going to remain a permanent part of this Republic it is our 
duty to exert ourselves in every conceivable way to train them 
for citizenship and let them understand that they are to be 
ultimately incorporated as a part of the citizenship of the 
United States. 

J am utterly opposed to the proposition of having subjects. 
I would rather undertake the other road of ineorporating every 
class of people over whom we exercise control in our citizenship 
than to undertake to preserve a republic upon the principle 
of ruler and subjects. I think it is a perilous task we are 
assuming; but we have assumed it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator express his view as to 
the effect with reference to the Filipinos or his opinion of what 
will be done by the American people? Does the Senator from 
Idaho think that the Government of the United States should 
hold those people as subjects and the islands as dependencies? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. When the people of the United States, 
without reference to the investments made by Americans in 
the Philippine Islands, have come to the conclusion that it is 
best for the Filipino that his independence be given him does 
not the Senator from Idaho think that this Government will 
give it to him? In other words, does not the Senator think 
that in all of our dealings with the Philippine Islands that the 
interest of the Filipinos should be of paramount concern? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I voted to give them their in- 
dependence, and of course, if I had my way about it, I would 
give them their independence. I am anxious for this Governs 
ment to do what it can in the way of moralizing, civilizing, and 
Christianizing the world and in the matter of missionary work 
wherever it can, but I do net want it to go so far as to imperil 
the Republic itself. I want to stop on this side of the point 
where I believe it is imperiling our form of government and 
the principles upon which we attempted to build the Republic. 

us to exercise our influence for the betterment 
of any people with whom we come in contact. 


If a thing is right and I believe in it, my faith in human nature 
is such that I always indulge the presumption that my fellow 
citizen will do just as I will do when he understands the ques- 


it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the American people thought it was the 
right thing and could see it as the Senator sees it, the American 
d undoubtedly do so. But the American people will 
never conclude that the Filipino people will do better separated 

than connected with our Government. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I beg leave to differ from the Senator. I 
believe to-day a majority of the American people have reached 
the anaes that it would be better for America and better 


where human rights are subordinated to business interests: 

Mr. BORAH. If that be true, with the little investments we 
have in the Philippine Islands controlling the situation and 
dominating the Congress of the United States and the execu- 
tive department, what hope can we hold out to the Filipino 
people when 25 years more shall be added and we shall have had 
a, tremendous investment in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am very hopeful, Mr. President, that 
the Congress of the United States in the course of time may 
become more responsive to the wishes of the American people in 
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matters of this kind than it is to-day. If the Congressman 
should consult the interests of the citizen and take orders only 
from the voters—whose will should be the supreme law of the 
land—we would have a better Government. The trouble is that 
platform promises are violated and solemn obligations to the 
people ignored at the mere behest of the President or to sub- 
serve or promote some partisan political interest. I do not like 
to make a statement of that character, but congressional sub- 
serviency has become so common in this day and generation as 
to excite solicitude and apprehension for the permanency of 
our coordinate system or form of government. When the people 
shall understand their power we shall have a very salutary 
change in our manner of doing things here in Washington. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho can 
not hold out any assurance to the Senator from Mississippi that 
he will ever realize his courageous policy. There were but 
few newspapers, Republican or Democratic, that did not criticize 
the vote which gave the Filipinos their independence. The great 
majority not only criticized the vote because they thought the 
Filipino people now were not prepared for self-government, but 
they expressed the true Anglo-Saxon spirit, the indomitable 
spirit which from the beginning has conquered nations and 
taken possession of the wilderness and moved on and on; that 
is, that they were a part of the United States and would re- 
main so. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. The English Government has established 
self-governing colonies in the Pacific Ocean. The government 
which you would have the United States extend to the Filipinos 
would be of that character—local self-government, with imperial 
protection? 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator asking me a question? 

Mr. PHELAN. If the Senator will be good enough to en- 
tertain it. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask the Senator to restate it, because I 
thought he was making a statement and not asking a question. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will put it, if the Senator pleases, this way: 
The British Government, as the Senator has stated in a gen- 
eral way, in determining its policy toward its colonies, finally 
by evolutionary process came to the conclusion that it could 
not hold subject states under its constitution without the con- 
stitution itself breaking down; that this would ultimately affect 
the liberties of Englishmen. So by degrees the English colonies 
have become self-governing. The people that now populate those 
colonies differ in every respect from the aboriginal races. We 
are dealing with an aboriginal population, a people of different 
color and different language. It occurred to me, as the Senator 
has given considerable study to this question, to ask him 
whether he believes in extending a measure of self-government 
to the Filipino people and at the same time holding some con- 
trol so far as this Federal Government is concerned over the 
lives and fortunes of those people, who, if left alone, would be 
subject to external attack? 

Mr. BORAH. -Mr. President, as I stated some time ago, if 
I had my way about it, I would vote for their complete inde- 
pendence, and give them their independence, but that policy 
being one that has been rejected, I would certainly be in favor 
of giving them all the exercise in local self-government they 
can possibly enjoy and use intelligently and with wisdom. I 
would train them in self-government just as rapidly as they 
could be trained. I would fit them to become American citizens 
just as rapidly as they could be fitted, in the hope that some- 
time they may come to enjoy the real status of an American 
citizen rather than being a subject of a republic, because to be 
the subject of a republic is no different from being the subject 
of an empire. 5 

Mr. PHELAN. I quite concur in the view of the Senator 
from Idaho. I would like to know from him whether in his 
judgment the bill which is now before the Senate will grant 
such a measure of self-government to the Philippine people, 
and at the same time protect the interests of the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. I would yote for this bill if the preamble were 
eliminated. : 

Mr. PHELAN. Then, it is your conviction that the bill is 

satisfactory in carrying out your declared views? 
Mr. BORAH. So far as the bill provides for additional local 
self-government it meets with my view. Certainly, to my 
mind, there is no inconsistency between my desire to give them 
independence; and not being able to give them that, then to 
give them that which they can most profitably enjoy in the 
way of local self-government, and train them as rapidly as 
possible. 


Therefore, as far as I am concerned, the bill is satisfactory, 
outside of what I conceive to be the misleading statement in 
the preamble. I think that ought to be cut out, because it 
holds a hope which will never be realized. It will cause them 
to be dissatisfied with their condition. If we are going to 
train them to citizenship it ought to be understood that they 
are to be satisfied with that training and to become a part of 
us, and to have a great desire and a great zeal to become citi- 
zens of this Republic. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not want to anticipate the Senator’s 
speech, but I would like to ask him another question. Prob- 
ably he contemplates discussing it. Would the Philippine 
Islands if so held be an asset or a liability to the United 
States in view of foreign complications? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about the fact that they are a 
liability, and a tremendous liability. They are a liability not 
only by reason of foreign complications; they are a liability 
because they wrench, readjust, and distort, and demoralize our 
whole conception of a republic. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield in just a moment. I can not 
conceive of this Republic exercising the power over this people 
which it is bound to exercise upon any principle which origi- 
nally inheres in this Government. We are entering upon an- 
other field of duty entirely. We are taking up new obligations, 
and we must meet them as best we may. I would discard the 
whole situation by giving them their independence. Not being 
able to do that, then we must train them for citizenship as best 
we may. So, if the preamble of the bill were stricken out, I 
could gladly support it. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will allow me to make a 
suggestion as to the preamble, I am a believer in the complete 
independence of the Philippines, and I believe in the preamble; 
but if I believed as the Senator from Idaho believes, I would 
still be in favor of the preamble, and for this reason: The 
islands will never be anything but a source of trouble to us 
unless we give the electorate to the Filipinos, as to whether 
they want independence. It is like a man who goes to a bank; 
as long as he can not get his money out of the bank, he wants 
his money, but just as quick as the cashier tenders it, then he 
does not want it. 

If I did not believe in giving the Filipinos independence, I 
would not want the Philippine Islands to be a part of the 
United States unless the Filipinos were willing to become so; 
and you can never make them willing to become so unless you 
tender and offer to them independence, and rely upon the induce- 
ment that you would make to them that it is better for them 
to stay in the country. 

For that reason it seems to me that, whether we are in favor 
of separating from them now or at any other time, or whether 
of holding them, they can only be held to the advantage of the 
United States by giving them this option and letting them de- 
termine the question. If the inducements are in favor of their 
remaining, and they conclude to do so, perhaps they can do so 
wa satisfaction and be an asset to the country instead of a 
iability. 

Mr. BORAH. If I thought the American people would ever 
let loose the Philippines, I would look upon the matter some- 
thing as the Senator from Colorado does. But I feel so certain 
that conditions will be arguing against it all the time, and 
working against it all the time, and building against it all the 
time, that 20 years from now there will be infinitely less chance 
for independence than they have to-day, and therefore they 
should use the 20 years in the meantime in fitting themselves for 
another duty and adjusting conditions to another condition of 
affairs. ` 

I think we ought to strike out the preamble, and I wouid be 
glad to put something in the place in the way of a certain posi- 
tive declaration; but I know the Congress will not do that. I 
know it will never declare for independence, but it will run 
along until events will settle it. Seventeen years have bound 
them more closely to us; they are more a part of us than they 
ever were before; and when we consider the fact that the same 
influence will be working more strongly to bind them to us in 
the next 17 years, it seems to me, with all due respect to the 
committee, we ought to so declare. 

Mr. President, we are so anxious for additional territory that 
we are disposed to pay exorbitant prices for anything that is 
in sight. There are three islands over here in the West Indies 
that we are disposed to pay $25,000,000 for, and I should like 
to hear some one state why we want those three islands at 
$25,000,000. They tell us that there is a fine port or harbor in 
St. Thomas. That is true enough, but we haye like conven- 
iences at other places. That port is hundreds of miles from 
the canal. We have Porto Rico, Culebra, Guantanamo, and 
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other posts equally available and equally desirable. But we 
are disposed to purchase St. Thomas, and if we knew the number 
of dollars and cents which Denmark has put into St. Thomas 
in the last 20 years we would understand that $25,000,000 is a 
small amount compared with what it will cost to have St. 
Thomas. We do not need her harbor, as we have more desir- 
able harbors in that region. 

. Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think the answer to the Senator's comment 
is obvious. The reason why we took possession of the custom- 
house and fiscal government of Santo Domingo was to prevent 
creditors representing foreign Governments to levy upon those 
customhouses, which ultimately might lead to the presence of a 
foreign power in the Caribbean. Denmark is an important 
country, and we could not take possession of that customhouse, 
even if their finances were disarranged. It has been intimated 
in the press and elsewhere that foreign Governments covet the 
islands. So, in order to prevent foreign Governments from 
securing a foothold, it is necessary for the United States, with 
its other possessions in the West Indies, to possess those islands. 

As to the amount, that is a matter for arrangement between 
the contracting parties; but it occurs to me that as a battleship 
costs probably $20,000,000, we could have in those islands a per- 
manent battleship, an armed base, at a cost of about $20,000,000. 
- Mr. BORAH. We have infinitely better battleships in those 
seas right now in our own possessions. 

Mr. PHELAN. But we do not want a foreign battleship per- 
manently by the side of our battleship at Porto Rico. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. But will the Senator tell me how, 
under the Monroe doctrine, Germany or any other power can 
take possession of those islands? 

Mr. PHELAN. Simply by the same means that they have 
taken possession of Alsace and other countries in Europe, with- 
out let or hindrance. 

Mr. BORAH. If that be true, then $25,000,000 will not stand 
in the way, because it will be a question of force. If the Mon- 
roe doctrine does not give us the right to deny them the right 
to take possession of those islands or to acquire an interest 
there or to acquire title there, then we have misread it for these 
last 75 years; in other words, are we going to be placed in a 
position where we must buy respect for the Monroe doctrine 
every time a foreign power intimates that it might like to ac- 
quire something within these boundaries? The Monroe doc- 
trine means something, and we have the same right to say to 
Germany, or to any other power, “ You can not acquire title to 
those islands under the Monroe doctrine” that we would have 
to say it if we should buy the title to them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], who observed that the question of 
price was a matter between the contracting parties, that it 
occurs to me that the amount to be paid for these islands is 
a matter as to which the American taxpayer might be taken 
into account. Somebody else besides the contracting parties 
will furnish the sinews of war with which to pay for these un- 
necessary things. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. It occurs to me that if we have title to the 
property by reason of purchase we have a much stronger hold 
upon the islands than by the vague assertion of the Monroe 
doctrine, which, I submit, has not been formally accepted by 
foreign Governments. It is merely a declaration by the United 
States, and it has been invaded several times. Foreign Govern- 
ernments have sought a lodgment upon the South American 
coast. I read a circumstantial account but yesterday of Ger- 
man warships side by side with an American warship in the 
harbor of Haiti at the very time of the outbreak of the 
European war. Marines were actually landed, though after- 
wards they were withdrawn; the German steamship steamed 
away; but the American ship was there for the protection not 
only of American interests, but for the protection of foreign in- 
terests under the Monroe doctrine. There was apparently no 
warrant for such interference, and yet it occurred. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is only one thing behind 
the Monroe doctrine, and that is force. The Monroe doctrine is 
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worth just as much as the strength of the United States makes 
it worth. It is not international law; it is a policy dependent 
for its effectiveness upon our ability to maintain it. 

Mr. PHELAN. But does the Senator consider the brigandage 
of European nations as so pronounced as to equally justify 
them in invading our territory in the Danish West Indies if we 
own them by purchase as an invasion of that territory would 
be if we only claimed them by the vague Monroe doctrine? 
Would title by purchase not more effectually prevent such an 
invasion by a foreign Government or power? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think there is any danger of invasion 
of the Monroe doctrine as it stands, as the situation now pre- 
sents itself, at all. I do not think there is any Government of 
Europe that has any intention of invading the Monroe doctrine. 
There has been no reliable information to that effect; there is no 
fact upon which to present and to form an intelligent opinion to 
that effect. It is true, as the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] says, that the Monroe doctrine has not been formally 
aecepted by European powers; but there has been no manifesta- 
tion of an intention to dispute the principles of the Monroe doc- 
trine. And, sir, when it is disputed, it will be defended as 
quickly as a deed of title. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. I submit that in the year 1894, under the 
administration of President Cleveland, there was an attempt 
made to trespass, I will call it, upon the Monroe doctrine in 
Venezuela; and later, after the Spanish-American War, we had 
to mobilize our Navy in the Caribbean Sea in order to prevent 
other aggressions; which fact is probably familiar to the Sen- 
ators present. I cited the Haitian case, which occurred at the 
outbreak of the European war. There is a deep-seated convic- 
tion on the part of the people that after the European war 
nations bent upon reimbursing themselves for their losses will 
even be less careful in complying with their international obli- 
gations. Unless that be true, I can not understand why the 
Senator from Idaho is proposing to vote for the great increase 
in our Naval and Military Establishment. A 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to continue this 
discussion too long, because it is desired to get a vote; but we 
get back to the same proposition, I will say to the Senator from 
California, that if there is a disposition on the part of the 
European nations to infringe upon the rights of this Government 
in any way and that they shall disregard the Monroe doctrine, 
to what will it lead? It will lead to the same situation pre- 
cisely as if they should disregard any other right. So back of 
it all there is the proposition whether the United States is 
going to defend not only its actual title, its actual purchases, 
but whether or not it is-going to defend the Monroe doctrine as 
it understands it to be. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will not the Senator from Idaho concede that 
if we ever enter upon this theory that the islands of Denmark 
are necessary in order to preserve the Monroe doctrine, the 
same theory must apply to the West Indies? 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. LEWIS. And that the same theory must lead us to pos- 
sess ourselves of all islands that are in the seas to the south of 
us in order to maintain the whole Western Hemisphere for the 
United States and to avoid the seizure of any of those islands 
by any nation that might wish to seize them for personal rea- 
sons or otherwise? 

Mr. BORAH. I agree perfectly with the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. It seems to me we have entered upon that course. 

Mr. BORAH. But there is another proposition, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If we are going to buy respect for the Monroe doctrine, 
of course the Monroe doctrine has become utterly worthless. It 
is not only worthless, but it has become a Liability. We can not 
purchase respect for the Monroe doctrine. If that is to be the 
established doctrine, of course it will not be long until, as the 
Senator from Illinois says, there will be another occasion for 
the purchase of respect for the Monroe doctrine. : 

Mr. President, just a concluding word, which shall incor- 
porate what I really rose to say; and that is, that in view of 
the action of this Congress, in view of the vote of the Senate 
upon this matter a few weeks ago, and the final action of the 
Congress upon it, it ought to serve notice upon the Filipino 
people that, notwithstanding this or that individual declaration, 
notwithstanding preambles which may be adopted here or else- 
where, and notwithstanding resolutions which may be adopted 
by political parties, the judgment of the American people is 
made up to the effect that the Philippine Islands has become a 
part of our permanent possessions, and will remain so. I 
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should like to see the Filipino people adjust themselves to that 
fact; I should like to see them adjust themselves to that idea, 
and to harmonize their action and their endeayors and their 
purposes in the future with that policy. It will be better for 
them, it will conserve their happiness, it will conserve their 
welfare in every way, if they will accept the situation as it is, 
and no longer pursue the ignis fatuus which has been held up 
before them; but concede that the question has been settled, 
that they are a permanent part of our possessions, and that their 
ambition in the future will be to help build up thefr country and 
become a permanent part of the Republic. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I can not refrain from say- 
ing a word in protest against the conference report. I have 
taken deep interest in the Philippine question ever since the bill 
was first presented. My protest relates chiefly to the preamble. 
I can not help but think, Mr. President, that the preamble to 
this bill as now agreed upon by the conferees is a vicious thing, 
if I may be permitted to express myself by a term so emphatic 
as that. It is so, I think, because of the false hope it holds out 
to the Filipinos, because of the political ambitions it will incite, 
because of the greater difficulty we will find by reason of this 
preamble in our management and government of the Phil- 
ippines. 3 

From the campaign of 1900 on down to the present time the 
Philippine question has been made by the Democratic Party 
a party question. Notwithstanding the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party had been here and advocated the ratification of the 
treaty with Spain whereby we acquired the Philippines, their 
acquisition and their government since have been in platform 
after platform enunciated by the Democratic Party denounced 
as an inexcusable blunder. Having acquired them, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the question is, What in the name of common sense could 
we have done otherwise than what we have done? That is the 
practical question. Have we not done all that was possible in 
the way of education and development of the Filipino people? 
Have not they themselves so far shown a grateful appreciation 
of the Government of the United States and what it was seek- 
ing to do for the Filipinos themselves? That which has ham- 
pered and hindered in our management of the Philippines, that 
has prevented investment there, that has prevented development 
that otherwise would have been made in the Philippines, has 
been the ceaseless party agitation in regurd to them and the 
uncertainty which has arisen all along because of the Demo- 
eratic position concerning Philippine independence. 

Mr. President, the Philippine Islands are a region of vast 
natural resources—agricultural resources, mineral resources, 
forest resources—tlargely undeveloped or untouched. I take it 
as a fundamental principle that until a people have been edu- 
cated up to an appreciation of the value of resources which 
nature with bountiful hand has bestowed upon them they are 
not capable of self, free, independent government; and I think 
it is apparent that the masses of the Filipinos themselves do 
not know, do not appreciate, and have as yet not taken advantage 
of their resources. In order that they may do so it will take 
many years yet of tutelage, of edueation. Until they do so it is 
useless to talk about complete and full autonomy, let alone ab- 
solute 9 the hope of which Is heid out in this 
preamble, 

Mr. President, I wish to read a few words from a recent author 
in regard to the resources of the Philippines, not at all as a 
tempting bait to American investment or as a reason why we 
should retain them, but as preliminary to the conclusions to 
w 8 the author comes. He says: 

8 5 — one ons of the earth in which nature has been 
ei "uvis 


o man. Rubber, coffee, cocoa, dyestuffs and 
. — 
hemp, tea, tear tetas, and many ued 


5 and other precious woods, jute a 
fruits—these are exclusivel 
in large part tropical products. The use of them on the t o the 
inhabitants ef temperate 5 is a inereasing. interest 
of Europe and tem te e ropie is therefore well 
founded. And of all tropical 3 the Ph ines appear to offer 
the greatest diversity of riches coupled with a i reaten accessibility 
than is the case with any other except the Dutch Indies. 
The archipelago is in 5 — places very wild and mountainous and 
its mineral wealth is to a great extent still undiscovered. Yet copper, 
old, lead, petroleum, zine, mercury, 3 9 and iron have 
n found in quantity, and some day th resources of the 
islands will be a conspicuous item in their —— wealth. 


I wish now to call particular attention to this statement: 


That day, ha rte must wait upon the investment of large amounts 
of capital, and eapital will wait upom the permanent establishment of 
stable conditions. 


Further along, and somewhat in the same line, the author 
says: 

The pro: 
8 
this in turn 
ment of 
efficiency o 


rity of the islands, in the main, will depend upon the 
of their natural resources, mineral and agricultural, and 
depend upon two factors—on the one hand, the invest- 
amounts of enpital, and, on the other hand, an increased 
the available labor. Both of these, but particularly the 


former, in turn are dependent 1 tinued ful i 
The timidity of capital ts axiomatic. At the present time, cal or eae 
the un certainty regarding the pinue asd purposcs of the Unites States 
toward the Philippines. = 

The uncertainty of the plans of the United States toward the 
Philippines has been exhibited and demonstrated again and 
again by Democratic platform declarations, by the Jones bill, 
and by the preamble which is presented by this conference re- 
port. And so the author continues: 


This timidity has not been al — either by the introduction of 
party politics in the present Philipp e administration or the recent 
tation in cennection with the so-called Jones bill introduced in 
Sixty-third Congress, 

And that brings if right down to date, the preamble of this 
bill, as I understand, being substantially, if not the same, as the 
preamble to the Jones bill. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 
poe BRADY. The Senator did not give us the name of the 

k. 

Mr. STERLING. I omitted that. The book is entitled 
Japanese Expansion and American Policies,” by James Francis 
Abbott, Ph. D., sometime instructor in the Imperial Japanese 
Naval Academy. He is the author of the book, which is pub- 
lished by Maemillan & Co. 

Mr. President, I am just in receipt of a letter from the Philip- 
pines this morning, not written in answer to any request of mine, 
wholly unsolicited. It is from a gentleman who has been there 
a great many years, and who has been in the customs service 
there, whose name I do not eare to divulge. He says: 

We must make a definite policy for these far-away as in aton this 
everlasting promise of independence and promises, estab: Ter- 
ritorial form of government, and tell the people, not the 
that some time in the future, when they ir 5 EES oe 
politically prepared to govern themselves, oy. 
pendence, but only by consent of the people of the United “iran 

And toward the close he has this to say, which I think is 
highly significant. I read it, too, in connection with some in- 
quiries made here this morning—an inquiry made by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman], for example, who is at 
present not in the Chamber, in regard to the sentiment of the 
people of the United States concerning our retention of the 
Philippines. Mr. President, I believe that I know, not only 
from newspaper statements but from many letters received, 
something of the sentiment of the people, especially of the great 
Northwest, in regard to our retention of the Philippines. They 
are opposed, so far as I can gather, to any promise of inde- 
pendence in the near or remote future, although not as yet 
expressing themselves against ultimate independence; but the 
feeling is strong that the Filipinos are not ready for independ- 
ence, and will not be for a great many years, and that it is 
futile—more than that, it is wrong—to hold out a promise or 
a hope to them along those lines. Here is the statement: 

The first Tuesday in November means a great deal to these islands 
and the inhabitants thereof; it will decide the question of immediate 
independence and later tribal wars and strife, or a Kane government 
and prosperity. 

So it can be seen, Mr. President, how they feel there—how 
Americans and Europeans in the Philippine Islands, with their 
elose knowledge of conditions, feel—in regard to this declara- 
tion in the preamble concerning independence. It seems to me 
that a declaration like this in a bill for the government of the 
Philippine Islands, under all the conditions and circumstances, 
is little short of puerile. 

Mr. President, a hundred years ago or more British statesmen 
were debating whether they should not give up Canada, or 
permit Canada to be free and independent of England. 

It was said—and I think Lord Ashburton said it—that Eng- 
Tand ought to get rid of Canada, for it would be nothing but a 
breeder of quarrels. Yet the great Dominion of Canada to-day, 
after the lapse of 100 years, is loyal and true, and glad to be a 
part of the British Empire. So it is with Australia. So it is 
with her New Zealand possessions. Loyal and true, their sons 
are now giving up their lives in defense of the mother country. 

True, we have a different population in the Philippine 
Islands, and it will take much longer to educate them so that 
they will be fit and competent for self-government than it 
would the people of any of England’s possessions which I have 
mentioned; they were competent from the beginning, of course. 
The Filipinos are a different race; and, furthermore, they belong 
te the Tropics, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
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Mr. STERLING. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is it not a fact that the loyalty of Canada and 
the loyalty of Australia is due to the English people and their 
descendants who have gone to Australia and Canada, rather 
than to any spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm for the mother 
country by the original natives of either of those great coun- 
tries? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think, of course, there is 
the loyalty of blood, if I may so term it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. That exists, but there is something more 


than that. England’s method of dealing with her colonial pos- 


sessions during the last 100 years, giving them the largest meas- 
ure of self-government, makes another bond. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is true; but, after all, it is the loyalty of 
English people and the descendants of English people. There 
are no native New Zealanders to-day upon the battle fields of 
Europe. There are no native Canadians—that is, of the origi- 
nal nativity of that country. They are, after all, simply a part 
and parcel of the parent stock wherever they go; and it is a 
splendid tribute to them that wherever they go they do re- 
main loyal to the mother country. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, yes; but, Mr. President, it will be 
remembered that our revolutionary forefathers were a part of 
the same stock, and nearer akin to the original stock than those 
who govern now in Canada or Australia and New Zealand, and 
yet we left the mother country and took up arms against her 
for our freedom. So I say it is more than anything else because 
of England's method of governing her colonies since that time 
that this attachment now exists. 

. Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the point I was making was 
this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP, That Americans in the Philippine Islands will 
undoubtedly ever be loyal to this country, but the fact that 
Englishmen in Canada and Australia remain loyal to the mother 
country is no evidence that the native Filipinos will ever become 
ready to sacrifice themselves for this Republic. That was the 
point I was making. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in regard to that I think 
otherwise. I think that through the long years of good govern- 
ment and wise administration in the Philippines there will be 
built up a sentiment of loyalty, of attachment, on the part of 
the native Filipinos toward America, and that when the time 
comes that they are fit for full and complete autonomy they 
will say then, “ We will be glad to remain a part of imperial 
America.” 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I just want to submit an ob- 
servation. 

Individually, if I could have my way, I would see the United 
States get rid of every foot of over-sea territory. As an indi- 
vidual, aside from the inherent right of a people to govern them- 
selves, I never have believed in holding property that was des- 
tined forever to be a liability and never to become an asset, and 
I would apply the same rule to sovereignty. But I am satis- 
fied that the American people do not and never will consent to 
the independence of the people of the Philippine Islands. There 
never comes a time in the opinion of the master when the subject 
has reached that condition of development where it is wise to let 
him go. 

I regret that we have in this bill a preamble holding out a 
promise which I know is delusive and which I know can have 
but one effect, and that is to encourage the Filipinos to believe 
that some time in our sweet good will, and not theirs, they will 
obtain their independence. I regret it because I do not believe 
that time will ever come. I agree with the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] that the sooner, once and for all, we say to the 
Filipinos, “ You are in this jurisdiction to remain; adjust your- 
selves to this condition; recognize this condition,” the sooner 
we will have in the Philippine Islands a sentiment that they are 
a part and parcel of what the Senator from South Dakota unin- 
tentionally, perhaps, but yet so truthfully, characterized as an 
imperial Government, 

So I believe, Mr. President, in the interest of honesty, in the 
interest of candor, in the interest of hastening the hour when the 
Filipino will recognize that he is in connection with this Gov- 
ernment to remain forever, the sooner we cease holding out 
delusive hopes, the sooner, in the language of the Senator from 
Idaho, “ he will take off his bonnet and go to knitting, and sit 
down with the reflection that he is here to stay.” 

It is not my theory. I do not believe one people has a right 
to govern another people against their will, and that an alien 
people; but I recognize that the fixed purpose of this Republic 


is to retain the Philippine Islands. When we say we will let 
them go when, in our opinion, they get a stable government, 
is a promise which, based upon all human history, we will never 
reach. We will never reach the point when we see a stable gov- 
ernment in their hands; and I believe it would be infinitely 
better just to come right out honestly and say: “ You are here 
to stay; make the best of it. We will give you the best goy- 
ernment that it is in our power to give you. Now, become 
reconciled to this condition.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

285 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Gronna Myers Smith, Md. 
Borah Harding Nelson Smoot 

y Hardwick Oliver Sterling 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman Taggart 
B Hughes Penrose Thomas 
Chamberlain Husting Phelan Thompson 
Chilton ames Pittman Tillman 
cape Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Underwood 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Vardaman 
Colt Lane Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Cummins Lee, Md Shafroth Warren 
Curtis Lewis Sheppard Williams 
Dillingham Lippitt Sherman 
Fletcher Me Shields 
Gallinger Martine, N. J Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the report of the Committee of Con- 
ference. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is nearly 2 o'clock. Is it the intention to 
continue the discussion of this measure, displacing the_ un- 
finished business? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The unfinished business has not yet been 
laid before the Senate, but it is the intention of the Senator in 
charge of that bill to permit us to finish the consideration of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 15455, commonly known as the ship- 


ping bill. 
Mr. JONES obtained the floor. 
Mr. F Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that very likely the confer- 
ence report can be disposed of in a short while, and I ask to 
lay aside the unfinished business temporarily for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator from Florida that I 
think the conference report will take some little time before we 
reach a vote on it. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES. I make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears none and the 
unfinished business is temporarily laid aside. The question is 
upon agreeing to the report of the confereuce committee. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have no disposition to delay 
action upon this measure. When it was under general dis- 
cussion early in the session I expressed my views at some length, 
and I have no desire to repeat them, 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this preamble is absurd. 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] insists that it amounts 
to nothing, and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] 
insists that it is vicious. I think it is absurd to undertake now 
to express the purpose of the people of the United States as to 
what it may be to-day, what it may be in the future, or what it 
may have been in the past. I think the action of the Congress 
upon this measure at this session has demonstrated the accuracy 
of my position. 

If the Philippine question, giving the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands their independence, was the paramount issue 
in 1900, as was claimed by the candidate of the Democratic 
Party at that time, then the American people certainly expressed 
a definite purpose to retain the islands indefinitely, for the 
Democratic Party was overwhelmingly defeated. If it was the 
paramount issue in 1908, as was claimed by the then leader of 
the Democratic Party, the same result followed, and the Ameri- 
can people expressed a purpose to retain the islands indefinitely. 
If it was an issue in 1912, when the Democratic Party was suc- 
cessful at the polls, although the party did not secure a majority 
of the votes, yet it was entitled to assume the reins of govern- 
ment, and it was its duty to carry out its platform pledges. If, 
as is claimed by the leaders upon that side of the Chamber, one 
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of those pledges was fo grant immediate independence to the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, then it was the duty of 
the majority to redeem that pledge. I think we have had an 
object lesson here which we can not forget in a week. The 
Democratic Party did everything it could, exerted every effort, 
to redeem that pledge and grant independence to the inhabitants 
of the islands and signally failed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize, however, that this is a conference report and that the 
section which was passed by the Senate provided for inde- 
pendence in a certain number of years? The preamble is a 
measure that was passed by the House. Now, the only two 
points in the conference were whether section 34 of the Senate 
bill should remain or whether the preamble passed by the House 
should remain. We yielded on the question of section 34, which 
granted independence within not less than two years or more 
than four years, and consequently the only thing that remains is 
the other proposition, the House preamble. It seems to me that 
as it is a conference report, and that being the only thing in 
conference, yet the Senator evidently not being willing to -vote 
for section 34, the only thing to do is to adopt the provision. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, I am willing to vote for the 
bill without the preamble. The Senator knows, as a member of 
the committee, when the question was first suggested I was 
opposed to doing anything with regard to the Philippine 
Islands. As the Senator will remember, we called before us 
from all over the country men who were in a position to give 
us more accurate information than we had with regard to 
conditions there. I modified my views and came to the con- 
clusion that under the circumstances it was wise and best at 
this time to extend the franchise and grant an elective senate. 
I am willing now to give the Philippine Islands all the ma- 
chinery that is necessary for them to demonstrate their ability 
— inability to maintain a stable, just, and representatve form 

f government, I am willing to admit that not only the ma- 
AE to tine Raala DAEAR Iho FUION ant tie SRANI DADOA 
of the committee have exerted every effort possible to redeem 
what they have insisted was their party pledge to grant to the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands their independence, That 
promise has been continued by the Democratic Party for 16 
years. They now have a majority in both branches of Con- 
gress. They have now every opportunity to redeem that 
promise. I believe they have tried earnestly and honestly to 


do it, but they have failed. They have found that it is utterly 


impossible. 

Mr. President, it seems to me to be absurd, with this ex- 
perience, with this record staring you in the face, to under- 
take now to commit some future Congress to a promise which 
you could not perform when you had the power. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado from what 
source he can draw the assurance that the Democratic Party 
in the future will be any more likely to redeem this promise 
than the Democratic Party of to-day, and by what authority 
does the Senator from Colorado assume to bind the action of 
future Congresses or express now what may be the purpose of 
the American people 5 years or 10 years from now? 


from 
was the endeavor of the committee to prepare a bill 
seem to be the best possible thing that could be 
It is clear to me that this is all that any Congress ought to 


amendment and every member of the majority of the com- 
mittee abandoned the report of the committee and stood back 
of the Senator from Arkansas and voted with him, but all to 


to-day that you can not carry out your 
promise to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, You have 
tried your best to do it. You can not do it. What right have 
you to declare now that some other Congress shall do it or 
ought to do it? In view of the experience you have had, dis- 


better to do what all agree is wise or a 
branches agree is wise at the present 


chise and give them an elective senate, give them every oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to the people of this country that some 
day they will be worthy of their independence? 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has taken a very 
pessimistic view of the future of these islands. He has insisted 
to-day and heretofore in the discussion of this matter that the 
time would never come when they could be trusted to manage 
their own affairs. 

Of course, we all know that self-government is a splendid 
thing and a strong weapon of defense in proper hands, but a 
very dangerous weapon to play with, a very dangerous weapon 
in the hands of children. 

While I believe the inhabitants of these islands are 
in comparison with a highly civilized people little more than 
children, yet I believe they are very apt children, and I do not 
think it fair for the Senator from Idaho and others to con- 
stantly bring in here the experience of Latin American coun- 
tries as proving the utter inability of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands to advance faster than the South American 
countries have done. 

We ali know the South American countries secured their 
liberty from despotism, and, of course, when they secured their 
liberty they immediately set to work to establish the best thing 
within their knowledge, and that was another despotism, a 
democratic despotism perhaps, but none the better on that 
account. Whereas in the Philippine Islands we have an en- 
tirely different experiment. They have advanced rapidly. It 
takes a long time for a boy to learn good habits in a school 
where only bad habits are taught; but in a school where only 
good habits are taught we have no reason to expect that a race 
of people like the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands will 
not advance rapidly. That is the belief of everyone who 
knows them and who has lived there and who has had ex- 
perience and is capable of judging accurately. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Idaho that these people 
will never be able to govern themselves. I can not agree with 
him that the time will never come when this Government will 
not be willing to grant them their independence. We can not 
say now; we do not know. Let us do our duty as we see it 
to-day and leave the responsibilities of the future to those who 
come after us, and who will, by reason of the extended experi- 
ence in these islands, be in a position to judge wisely when the 
time comes. 

I think this is a very important matter. Preambles are never 
admissible unless they are based upon a recitation of facts that 
are uncontroverted and uncontrovertible. It is admitted by those 
who have discussed it this morning that no one knows what 
the preamble means. It is susceptible of any interpretation. 
I refer to the middle clause and to the title as well. The title of 
the act is absurd: 


To declare the purpose of le of the United States as to the 
future political atu ok ion eae | rs 


of the Philippine Islands. 

No Senator here sare claim that we are in a position to do 
that. The question has never been voted upon separately and 
settled by the people of the United States. It has always been 
involved with other questions. 

Will the Senator yield? 


The Senator is oblivious to the fact that this 
preamble is a part of a great Democratic piece of constructive 
tegislation. 

Mr. MCLEAN. If the Senator had been in the Chamber when 
I began my remarks I think he would have listened to some ex- 
pressions, at least, that would have indicated that I recognized 
that fact. I do not extend my sympathy to the other side of the 
Chamber ; I do not know that I have any regrets. Nevertheless 
it is true that with the very best of intentions and after wait- 
ing 16 years you find yourselves utterly incapable of carrying 
out your promise in reference to the Philippines. I am willing 
to concede that you have tried your best, but you have utterly 
failed. Now, with this record, how can you presume to declare 
the purpose of all the people of the United States on this subject? 
You do not even know what your own purpose is. 

The preamble, of course, repeats the language in the title: 

Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people of the 
United States to eer their so vereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence, 

That is an absurd assumption, a mere party assumption. 
There is no historical foundation for it. If it was the issue in 
1900, as I have said, the people voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of a purpose to retain the islands permanently, because your 
candidate was defeated and your platform went into inoccuous 
desuetude. It was the same way in 1908. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, is it not infinitely worse to state 


that purpose contrary to experience than it might be perhaps 
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to state it in accordance with the experience, and therefore 
state it was not the purpose of the American people to let them 
go? Back of that we have 16 years. Back of that, and I say it 
without any partisan spirit, we have the failure of the party in 
power with a platform pledge to accomplish it. It seems to me 
it is infinitely less in harmony with the history of the situation to 
state that it is our purpose to give them independence than it 
would be to state that it has not been the purpose to let them go. 

Mr. MCLEAN. nly—— 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me just a moment? 
In view of the fact that I voted to let them go, if anyone should 
read my interruption of the Senator at this point without an 
explanation he might feel that there was an apparent incon- 
sistency. -I want to say now if it was in my power I would say, 
„Go, and Godspeed you,” but it is not in my power. I know 
it is not the intention of the American people to let them go, 
and I think the sooner we recognize that fact the better. I 
make that explanation, as I might otherwise seem to be incon- 
sistent. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I know that is the view of the Senator from 
Minnesota, but it seems to me that when we substituted our 
authority for that of Spain we assumed a pretty sacred obliga- 
tion to maintain order in these islands and give the inhabitants 
of the islands every opportunity to demonstrate to the world 
their ability to take care of themselves. I think it was a sacred 
obligation; it was a treaty obligation; and I do not think 
they have had sufficient time yet. I think it is altogether un- 
just to expect that in half a generation a people in the condition 
they were in could come to the front and realize what self- 
government is and what independence means, its responsibili- 
ties and its privileges. I think we may well omit discussion of 
that question altogether for another period of 8 or 10 years 
at least. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Minnesota. We have 
accepted this responsibility under a solemn treaty obligation; 
we ought not to quit now and leave those islands to the prey 
of the rest of the world or to their own incapacity and ignor- 
ance, 

Mr. CLAPP. I had not intended to raise that issue. I regard 
that issue now as settled for all time. I was simply putting 
in the Record the reason why it was that, having voted to give 
them independence, I am now, in view of the experience of this 
legislation, opposed to a promise which I know will never be 
carried out. 

Mr. McLEAN. Nothing ought to be considered settled by 
Congress until it is settled right, and it is for us to assume that 
nothing will be settled until it is settled right. If any Senator 
here thinks that it would be an injustice to these people to turn 
them loose, and yet is willing to do it, then I most emphatically 
disagree with him. 

Mr. CLAPP. Again, I want to say I do not put my willing- 
ness to let a man be free upon the basis of turning him loose 
to escape responsibility. I think every people have a right to 
be free. I voted to give these people a tentative experiment in 
self-government, but I say now, for one, I believe the purpose 
of the American people is against letting these people go, and 
the ‘sooner we quit holding out a false promise to them the 
better, I believe, it will be for them. There is no quarrel be- 
tween the Senator and myself; at least, I did not seek that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. MCLEAN. I will yield in one moment. The Senator from 
Minnesota thinks these people ought to be free. That depends 
entirely upon what we mean by the word “ free.” We have some 
obligation in the premises. I do not believe we have any right 
to turn these people free to learn the art of self-government in 
the school of murder and arson and $ 

Mr. CLAPP. Does the Senator want at this time to review 
the arson and murder in our own country. I had not in- 
tended to open up this argument, because I felt it is an issue 
that is gone. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I do not concede that at all. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator will never live to see these people 
independent. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘The Senator from Minnesota says that. I 
disagree with him. I have too much confidence in the spirit of 
justice that has dominated and always will dominate the people 
of this country to assume it. Personally I feel that one result 
of the great war must be the elimination of the right to title 
by conquest. I doubt if you can ever have a permanent peace 
as long as the right to subjugate and annex a smaller and highly 
civilized nation is admitted in our international law, and I 
believe that we must set an example in this matter. If we are 


to lead, certainly it is our flood tide. It is the flood tide in 
our affairs, which we must take if we expect to lead civilization 
in the future, and we can not do it if we deal unjustly with a 


neighbor; but our work in these islands is one of pure philan- 
thropy and entirely unselfish up to date. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. MeLEAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the tide in the affairs of men 


does not go on like the current of a river. It goes on like a 
tide that is coming in and then going back and then coming in 
and going a little farther back. The only difference is that the 
tide in the affairs of men goes on forever and the ocean tide 
carries a limit. 

The Senator is exactly right, in my opinion, when he says 
that there will neyer be any permanent universal peace until 
the idea that one racial component part of mankind has a 
right to hold another in subjection has been disavowed by the 
civilized world. There will be no peace in Europe until the 
Slavonic population which belongs to Austria have been set 
free to work out their own destiny. ‘There will be no per- 
manent peace until the Lascars are left to work out their own 
destiny. There will be none until the Bohemians in Austria 
are left free to work out theirs, none until the Poles in Prussia, 
in Austria, and Russia are left free to work out theirs. There 
can be no permanent peace in the world based upon the idea of 
one language. I will put it that way rather than race, because 
they are all members of the White race. 

It becomes still more extreme when the white race is domi- 
nating over a different race until one language has a right to 
assert its genius and its spirit wherever it may exist. The most 
superb incident of civilization that has taken place in two or 
three hundred years was what we witnessed between Sweden 
and Norway when Norway said, “ We want to break up this 
household and start to housekeeping for ourselves,” and then 
Sweden, another great component part of the Scandinavian 
people, said, That is an acknowledged right; go your way in 
freedom and in peace.” 

It becomes still worse when the white race undertakes to im- 
pose its authority and its despotism upon another race, not only 
linguistically different but racially different, unassimilable in 
lawful wedlock, people that the white race do not recognize as 
being their equals. The time never will come, in my opinion, 
any more than it has come right now, for the people of the 
United States of America to say to the Filipinos, “ We announce 
that it is our purpose that some day you shall be free.” I wanted 
to announce a definite date at which they should be free. 

The Senator says that he has no sympathy with the idea that 
we shall disregard what the future may be that these people 
may make for themselves. I have. I was not elected here as 
a Senator to represent any part of the Philippine Islands or any 
part of the Philippine people; I was elected as a Senator to 
represent the American people in part—or, in a larger sense, 
the American people without question of part at all. I say 
that, without regard to what the Filipinos may or may not do 
with themselves, it is a question of duty with us not to foist 
our own governmental system by keeping in it as a part of it 
temporarily that which is absolutely opposed to it in spirit in 
every particular. We have no right, no matter what these peo- 
ple may do with themselves, to say to them, “ You are govern- 
mentally our slaves.” We had no right to take them; we have 
no right to keep them. We have no more right to do that than 
France would have had, after she had helped to defend Ameri- 
can independence, to have attempted to assume the sovereignty 
of the American people. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
to interrupt him, I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. McLEAN. Then, why do you not let them go? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have done all I could to let them go, God 
knows; and I am willing to do all that I can to let them go now. 

Mr. McLEAN. But the Senator will have to admit that his 
party, which has promised them their independence for 16 
years, now that it has full power in both Houses can not let 

em go. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, Mr. President, in a certain sense that 
is true—unforgivably true, unpardonably true, and pathetically 
true—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, in a certain sense, the Senator from 
Connecticut knows, as well as I do, that it is not true, because 
if we had assistance from that part of the American people 
which constitutes the Republican Party, those people would 
have gone already. Mr. Taft, when he was President, said 
that we ought to work toward their final independence. 

Mr. McLEAN. And that is what a large portion of the Re- 
publican Party says to-day. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well, then, why do you not help us 
when the opportunity comes, instead of standing here and 
blaming us for our impotence, for which we are not responsible? 

Mr. McLEAN. Why, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You helped to make us impotent. 

Mr. McLEAN. We are trying to help you; we are trying to 
help your party stop lying to those people and to let them 
judge of us by what we do and not by the promises that we 
make that we can not perform. : 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut says he is trying to help us do something and to stop 
lying. That is a pretty serious utterance. It has two sides to 
it. In the first place, as a party, the Republican Party has not 
helped us to do something; and, in the second place, it is not 
a lie for us, if we can do so, to put upon the statute books of 
the American Nation the expression of the belief that the 
American people do desire that the Filipino shall finally be 
| free and self-governing. If the Senator had said that, that 
might or might not be false prophecy. If he had said that the 
hope that we held out was a hope that we could never consum- 
mate, he might have said something true; but when he says that 
our saying that would be a lie from our standpoint—— 

Mr. MCLEAN. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From the standpoint of what we desire and 
of the aspiration which we have, that the American Nation 
shall never at any time violate its birth principles and its life 
principles as expressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
then the Senator said something for which there was no war- 
rant. 

Mr. McLWAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
misunderstood me. Of course I intended to represent the 
Filipino point of view. They think, and I think they will be 
justified in thinking, that if the Democratic Party fails to 
carry out a promise reiterated for the period of 16 years, the 
party has been lying to them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, Mr. President, the Democratic Party, 
‘speaking, as it thought, for the American people, made that 
promise, or made that declaration of principle, rather, and that 
declaration of purpose. It is its purpose, it remains its pur- 
pose, it will never cease to be its purpose, until the Democratic 
Party ceases to be spiritually constituted as it ought to be 
and as it historically has been. 

Now, what warrant is there for the general assumption that 
a people have a right to self-government only in proportion to 
their ability to govern themselves? The right to self-govern- 
ment is accompanied with the right of self-misgovernment, or, if 
not, it amounts to nothing. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. People who have the right to govern them- 
selves have a right to govern themselves according to their 
ideas and not according to my ideas. 

Mr. MCLEAN. This is a very interesting discussion, bu. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that they will badly govern themselves 
for a long while I have no doubt; but I equally have no doubt 
of the fact that they can never learn to govern themselves well 
except by governing themselves badly at first. A child can not 
learn to walk except at the expense of stumbling and falling. 
No nation has ever learned to govern itself except at the ex- 
pense of misgoverning itself a part of the time. 

What have we to do with that? Who made us God's globe- 
trotting vice regents, to go around and settle, according to our 
ideas, who in this world is and who is not fit for self-govern- 
ment? 

The Senator referred a moment ago, and reference has been 
made previously, to South American countries, For a long, 
long series of years those people presented to the world a spec- 
tacle of anarchy, of misgovernment; a spectacle of fiasco of 
government more than anything else; but what has been the 
consequence? Mexico is still travailing, not yet having given 
birth to the child of liberty and self-government, but Argentina 
has come out brightly as one of the civilized nations of the 
world; Chile has done it; Brazil has almost done it. Little by 
little they learn. They can not learn from other people. 

One word more. I tell you that in all the history of the 
world there is not an instance where one race or one people 
ever superposed civilization upon another. They may super- 
pose the veneering; they may superpose a verisimilitude; they 
can not superpose verity. No people have yet done so, and no 
people ever will emerge into the full light of civilization and 
enlightenment unless they do it by their own hard, cruel suf- 
fering and experience. It never will happen; it can not hap- 
pen. You may go along sending “Yankee school marms” to 
the Philippines until you are dead; you may go along sending 
southern girls there until you are dead, to teach the Filipinos 
English und arithmetic and geography, but do you think you 


are going to make civilized human beings out of them accord- 
ing to your standard in that way? You can no more do it 
than you can by a fiat of law make a thoroughbred Kentucky 
horse out of an ass or make a white man out of a negro, or 
make a Malay out of a Chinaman, or make a Chinaman out of 
Japanese. 

As Lincoln said, there are certain physical and mental differ- 
ences. between races that just simply exist. They come partly 
from heredity, they come partly from environment, and they 
come perhaps partly, though none of us knows, from the eternal 
fiat of God himself. But, however they come, they are there, 
and you can not change one into the other; you can not make 
one out of the other; you can no more amalgamate them than 
you can amalgamate oil and water in a bottle. You can put 
them up and you can shake them up until you are tired, but when 
you get through the globules of oil will differentiate themselves 
and the drops of water will differentiate themselves. There are 
some things that legislation can not accomplish. You can not go 
further with legislation than to veneer a piece of pine wood to 
make it look like oak; but you can not make oak out of it. 

Why is it when this bill is up, when the Clarke amendment is 
substantially defeated—and I am sorry for it—that we can not 
at any rate adopt the conference report, put a temporary sur- 
cease to this business, and give those people out there and leave 
with them as a precious hope, even if it be nothing more, that at 
some time they may be left free, under the providence of God, 
to work out their own destiny in their own way, not in the 
American way, which is not their way. 

How would you like to have them tell you that we should 
work out the American destiny in their way or that we should 
work it out in the Japanese way or that we should work it out 
even in the French way or the English way or the German way— 
all being members of the same race, the Caucasian? You would 
not stand for it; you would fight; you would fight with what- 
ever arms you could get; or if you did not, you would be un- 
worthy—well, I will not say that—but if you did not, you ought 
to do so. 

You can not, for the life of you, make Americans out of 
Filipinos; you can not, for the life of you, superpose upon Filj- 
pinos an American civilization, unless it is only skin deep and 
is a veneer. You can not anywhere in this world, Mr Presi- 
dent, undertake to give a people self-government unless you 
give them the liberty to misgovern themselves at times, as we 
all do. We do it. I sat in Congress as a Democrat during some 
twenty-odd years when it seemed to me the whole American 
people were misgoverning themselves, according to a lot of Re- 
publican ideals and so-called principles, and with a view to satis- 
fying what I would call the interests; but which they called by 
a higher name. 

I do not think England is governing herself according to 
my idea; I am sure Germany is not; and yet I recognize that 
those people are just as strong physically, just as wise mentally, 
just as good morally as I am; and that they have the God- 
granted right of selecting their own pathway and walking in it 
so long as when walking in that pathway they do not hurt me 
and my people. 

People say to me, “ Oh, well, if you turn the Filipinos loose, 
they will become the prey of Germany or the prey of Japan or 
the prey of some other country.” Why not equally well the 
prey of any of them as the prey of yours and mine? But I do 
not concede that they would become the prey of any of them. 
After Europe has got her belly full of the little trouble that she 
is carrying on now, she is going to be pretty cautious about 
starting up new troubles of various descriptions, and even if 
the Philippine Islands were taken in charge by some other peo- 
ple—and let us assume that they were the Japanese, as the only 
people who probably would think of it—why would not the 
Filipinos be happier and better off under the rule of a kindred 
race than under the rule of a race that absolutely disdains to 
intermarry with them, as it ought to disdain to do, and as in 
keeping up its own high standards it must continue to do. 
Whether that idea of its own standard is a mistake or whether 
it be a truth and a verity and a reality, it is nevertheless there, 

How can you expect at any time to keep up a temple of democ- 
racy when you can not have real equality? How can you expect 
real equality unless you have a confession upon your own side, 
at any rate, of potential equality in lawful wedlock—which is 
a question I have frequently asked? You can govern a people 
in your country well even for them—that is to say, you can 
give them a better government in your own country than they 
could give themselves—but to grapple with a problem at home 
which presents itself as a soil necessity is one thing, and to go 
out 10,000 or 12,000 miles hunting up new race problems with 
a view of superposing yourself upon somebody else, when it is 
totally unnecessary and is not rendered necessary by any home 
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situation, is a totally other thing, an absolutely unnecessary 
thing, and an absolutely despotic thing. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, when the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi kindly took me from the floor I had only one thought to 
add. While his address has suggested a great many things which 

` would be exceedingly interesting if they were at issue here, and 
which under other circumstances I might feel inclined to dis- 
pute, I will not undertake to do so at this time. I do not agree 
with him, however, that the strong do not have some duties 
toward the weak or that the fortunate are not obligated to help 
the unfortunate, and I am rather surprised that he should 
express the views which he has. I think, as a pure ethnologi- 
eal problem, environment has very much to do with the evolu- 
tion of a people, and I do not believe it is wise for us to assume 
that any race which we find occupying a portion of the earth 
may not in time reach such a state of civilization that they can 
control and govern themselves if they have the right kind of 
help. But the idea that I wish to suggest now is this: I think 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] will admit that 
this proposed law in its scope and in its purpose is a treaty. It 
really supplements an existing treaty with Spain. We assumed 
obligations then which we must meet, and we must meet them 
courageously and honestly. If it be, as I think, in the nature 
of a treaty with an alien people, we should be exceedingly scru- 
pulous not to preface the instrument with a preamble which 
neither they nor we can understand. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
talk which has been indulged in here to the effect that this 
question is settied, and that we will never give the Filipinos 
independence, is contrary to all our declarations and actions 
from the time of the taking of the islands to the present 
moment. 4 

Mr. McLHAN. Well, let us agree to that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can not believe that the American 
people are going to ignore the principle that has been an- 
nounced in the Declaration of Independence, that the just 
powers of government are derived “from the consent of the 
governed ”; but it seems to me that that question is not in- 
volved in this conference report. It is purely a question as 
to whether section 34, giving the Filipinos independence in 
not less than two nor more than four years, should be adopted, 
or whether the preamble should be adopted; and, that being 
the case, it seems to me we ought to have a vote upon the 
question. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Colorado has repeated 
that statement on several different occasions. He has referred 
to a technical matter. I want to take the liberty of suggesting 
to him that I think he is incorrect. What is properly before 
this body in connection with the conference report is the entire 
body of the bill. The Senate passed, as an amendment to a 
previous House bill on the subject of the Philippines, a bill 
of its own, with a large variety of amendments, amendments 
in regard to the preamble, in regard to the principle involved, 
and in regard to the whole body of the bill. One part of the 
bill, one amendment, is just as much a matter for consideration 
in dealing with the conference report as any other, and it is 
perfectly within the province of this body, if I understand 
the situation aright, to discuss any question involved that was 
in dispute between the two Houses. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, a motion was made in the 
House that section 34 be stricken out and a new section was 
inserted in the shape of a preamble. Now, according to the 
principles of conferences, as I understand them, when we re- 
cede from our position in favor of the CLARKE amendment and 
accede to their substitute, it of necessity involves the question 
as to whether we will adopt one or the other. That being the 
case, that, it seems to me, is the only question involved. That 
is not like the question as to the first amendment, which in- 
volves the entire 33 sections which were stricken out. The 
striking out of section 34 involved the principles of governing 
the Philippine Islands, as to their independence, and there was 
substituted in place of it the preamble. The conferees met, 
and the question is which of those shall be accepted? When 
the Senate recedes and we consent to the House amendment, 
it seems to me that is all that can be done. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, my point is, that inasmuch 
as this legislation is in the nature of a treaty, I think the Sen- 
ate is justified in sustaining any position that it may take in 
the matter; and if the Senate should insist upon the elimina- 
tion of the preamble, then the bill must pass without it, or we 
enact no legislation at all. This would be much better than to 
submit to a proposition that is absurd and unwarranted and 


will probably bring disgrace to this country and disaster to the 
Filipinos themselves. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator rec- 
ognize that if this conference report is voted down it means that 
we stand by section 34, which the Senate inserted in the bill? 
The House has objected to it and has voted against it. If the 
report is rejected, the duty of the conferees will be to insist 
upon the Senate amendment, section 34, and known as the Clarke 
amendment, and the House will insist upon its preamble. That 
will be the only question for the conferees. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. LANE addressed the Chair. 
coon VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 

Mr. McLHAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to occupy the floor for 
a few moments. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President - 5 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator from Oregon desire to ad- 
dress the Senate at this time? 

Mr. LANE. I did, but I did not secure the floor. The Senator 
ean go ahead. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will yield to the Senator, if he wants to 
occupy the floor now. 

Mr. LANE. Does the Senator wish to discuss this subject? 

Mr. CURTIS. Tes. 

Mr. LANE. Very well; the Senator can go ahead, and I will 
wait. 7 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss 
the preamble. I think it holds out to the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands a false hope, and if we send the measure to them 
with the preamble we shall have year after year the citizens of 
that country here asking for independence and for self-govern- 
men 


t. 

Having visited the Philippine Islands a few years ago, I do not 
agree with some who have discussed this measure as to the ability 
of the Filipinos to control their own affairs, and, for one, I 
think it will be a good many years before they are in proper con- 
dition for self-government. However, as I said a moment ago, I 
did not rise to discuss the preamble. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the provision on page 5 of the Senate bill, 
which reads: 

That no intoxicating drink or drug shall be manufactured for sale 
or gift, imported for sale or gift, or sold or offered for sale or 
for use as a beverage, but this shall not apply to or include the native 
wines and bevera; commonly known as vina, tuba, basi, and tapuy. 

That anyone violating this law rela to the manufa „ sale, or 
gift of intoxicating liquors or drugs shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $100 or by imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

I was very greatly pleased when that amendment was offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and when the 
Senate adopted it; and I agree with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Lierrrr] that it is one of the items which we should 
consider in disposing of this conference report. We must either 
adopt the whole report or reject it; and, for one, I am in favor 
of rejecting it not only on account of the preamble but also on 
account of this amendment being rejected in conference. 

I notice in the Recorp that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrexcock] gave the following as the reason why the prohibi- 
tion amendment was stricken out: 


The prohibition amendment of which the Senator from North Dakota 

. GRonnas] is the author, and which the Senate engrafted u 

ill as nn... neh pray SELENO 
whereas bill is not a matter of tion ; 

for the Philippine Islands under which th 


this if desire h 
Our bill is designed to Rong self. —— „With 
tional restrictions. 


government, 
To my mind, that is not a reasonable excuse for eee 
prohibition in this bill. Out in Kansas we have a constitutio: 

prohibition. There is in our constitution a provision prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. I want 
to say, in passing, that every time that question has come 
before the people of the State the sentiment.in favor of prohi- 
bition has grown stronger and stronger, and in my judg- 
ment it will continue to grow stronger and stronger. I also 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in a number of the enabling acts of the States Con- 
gress has required them to provide for the prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicating liquor to members of Indian tribes. 
I remember especially the case of Oklahoma, where the enabling 
act required the provision to be put into the bill so far as the 
eastern part of the State was concerned, and afterwards the 
people of that State submitted the question to the people of 
the whole State, and prohibition was adopted for the entire 
State. In all the States recently admitted, the enabling acts 
have prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquors to Indians; 
and I think any member of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
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or anyone else who has studied the question will agree that 
the more the sale of intoxicating liquors has been prohibited 
among the Indians, the greater benefit it has been to the 
Indian tribes; and I believe to-day that if you would put abso- 
lute prohibition in force in the Philippine Islands it would be 
the greatest blessing you could confer upon those people. It 
would result only in good. 

This morning I received a circular from the people of Porto 
Rico opposing prohibition because of certain revenues which 
they derived from the traffic, as I understand. I heard here on 
the floor, yesterday or day before, that reason advanced for 
not giving prohibition to the Philippine Islands. I want to say 
that I agree fully with what was said by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], that when these people think 
they derive any benefit from a license to sell intoxicating 
liquors, they are mistaken. There is not a State where a 
prohibition law is in force but that the people will tell you 
that the benefits are very much greater than the loss of 
revenue. If I had the time this afternoon I could tell you in 
reference to the great benefits in our State; and I think, just 
in passing, I should like to call attention to one thing, and 
that is you may go to town after town in Kansas where jails 
were built 25 or 30 years ago that never have been occupied 
by a single inmate; and if you will talk to the people of these 
communities, they will give the credit to the enforcement of 
the prohibitory liquor law. 

But I did not intend to discuss at length that feature of the 
matter. I wanted to call attention to this amendment, and the 
reasons given by the Senator from Nebraska for the Senate 
conferees agreeing to have it stricken from the measure, 

Again, the Senator from Nebraska said: 

Mr. President, it might be ible if we were dealing with the ple 
of the Philippine Islands, but we are dealing with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we found that the conferees on the part of the House 
had certain very definite opinions. 

I doubt very much, Mr. President, whether the question of 
prohibition was discussed to any very great extent by the con- 
ferees, I doubt if a majority of the House would be in favor 
of striking out that provision if it were brought to their 
attention. 

I desire to call attention to another reason given by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for agreeing to strike this amendment from 
the bill: 

In addition to that the Democratic convention, which recently as- 
sembled and 21 a platfo incorporated a plank in that platform 
indorsing the bill as it passed the House. 

That is given by the Senator from Nebraska as an additional 
reason for refusing to stand by the Senate amendment prohibit- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquor in the Philippine Islands. I 
doubt very much if that question was discussed by the com- 
mittee on platform at the Democratic national convention. I 
doubt if that question was submitted to the convention. 

Iam sorry that the Senator from Nebraska gives those reasons 
for keeping out this important amendment, because neither of 
them is good, If this is to be a constitution, why not make it a 
part of the organic law that they can not manufacture or sell 
intoxicating liquors in the Philippine Islands? If you put such 
a provision there, the legislature may afterwards enact legisla- 
tion in reference to punishment for violators of that law. 

For one, I shall vote against this conference rt. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator from 
Kansas has thoroughly studied the question of temperance as 
it relates to the Philippine Islands. I am informed that the 
Filipinos are a very temperate people; and while they have no 
restrictive laws, yet they are a sober people and not intem- 
perate. If there is any lesson in self-government or self-control 
which we have to impart to them which will after a while, 
sometime in the dim and misty future, fit them for carrying on 
their own affairs, we could on the other hand go to them and 
learn to good advantage how to restrain our appetite for drink. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LANE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to agree with the Senator that they 
are a temperate people. I was greatly pleased to notice that 
fact when visting the various islands, But why not keep in- 
toxicating liquors away from them? The Senator from Oregon 
will agree with me that the Indians, as they originally were, 
knew nothing about intoxicating liquor. They cared nothing 
for it; but as soon as it was introduced among them—and 
many of the tribes were ruined by its use—it ruined the mem- 
bers who used it. i 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, in reply to that I will state that 
the Indians did not make intoxicating drinks, but they took 
kindly to them when they were presented to them by the white 


man, In regard to the Filipinos, I am told, from what seems 
to be a pretty reliable source of information, that they make a 
drink over in that country alongside of which the Indian 
hoochinoo is a temperance drink, so far as intoxicating proper- 
ties are concerned, and yet they are a sober people. They are 
one of the few peoples in the world who are really temperate. 

I do not object to passing a law on that line, though I think 
it would affect them but little. They care nothing for in- 
toxicants, But we are setting up on a high pedestal and 
preaching the doctrine that the people shall not have their 
liberty until the day arrives when they learn from us how to 
govern themselves wisely, and we could with as good counte- 
nance and in good sooth go to them and learn how to keep 
temperate; and it would save our passing laws to enforce tem- 
perance for them when they are already a temperate people. 

This is merely said in passing. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr, JONES. I just wondered whether the Senator from 
Oregon believed that it would encourage them in their present 
temperance to permit the importation of our liquors and permit 
the influences that our liquor people will no doubt use toward 
these people, or whether he does not think it would be better 
for us to encourage them in the disposition they now have by 
shutting out these influences? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, Mr. President; I agree with the Senator. I 
think that if we can free the Filipino people from the introduc- 
tion of our intoxicating drinks, and our method of handling and 
Selling them, it will be a good thing for the Filipinos, and I am 
in favor of it. But in that case we put the Filipinos on guard 
against our civilization and our methods; and here a majority 
of the committee of conference are preaching that the Filipino 
people will be unfit to govern themselves until the day finally 
comes when they will acquire such wisdom from us. They are 
stronger on this point than we are, 

That, however, is not what I rose to remark upon. What I 
wanted to call attention to was this: The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], 
I think, and also the Senators who represent the conference 
committee, are insisting that some day these people will be fit 
to govern themselves. The Senator from Idaho assumes the 
position that the American people are not in favor of freeing 
the Filipino people. The conference committee assumes the 
position, in their action, that the Democratie Party is not in 
favor of it. I wish to take issue with both theories, The 
people of this country—the mass and rank and file of them—are 
willing and would gladly and with kindness let the Filipinos 
go about their business to govern their own country at any time 
the vote is put to them on the direct question. That is my 
opinion. The members of the Democratic Party, so far as I am 
acquainted with them, are also, in my opinion, almost unani- 
mously in favor of that action upon the part of this Govern- 
ment. The Democratic Party, through its representatives, has 
stated at different times that it is the duty of this Government 
to let those people go and govern themselves; and, in my 
opinion, the conference committee has not correctly represented 
the sentiment of the Democratic Party, nor has it followed, as 
it should have done, its pledges. 

I am entirely out of agreement with the conferees in their 
decision. I think it was our plain duty, and it is an abdication 
of it not to do it at this time; and I would be willing to 
send the report back to conference and keep it there until they 
heard from the Democratie Party that it is the wish of their 
party that our representatives here should let the Philippines 
go. I think we will have something to answer for, and I 
think I will have something to explain. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have no very good explanation to make for that sort 
of conduct upon the part of the representatives, not only of the 
people but of my particular party, concerning the matter. 

The Senate adopted the amendment. We could not get it 
through the committee. It was opposed in the committee of 
which I am a member; but we finally fought it out on the floor 
of this Chamber, and secured the adoption of an amendment 
allowing those people their freedom after a reasonable length 
of time—a fixed and definite time, if you please; not delayed 
until the day when, in our opinion, they are ready, that opinion 
perhaps being biased upon personal considerations, considera- 
tions of profit, or political reasons. Under this conference re- 
port, at the time we decide that they are fit to govern we wili 
give them their freedom. That time may never come. It may 
be another day like this, when the dominant party in power, 
who have it in their hands to give them their freedom, and who 
in the past have pledged themselves to do so, for some. reason 
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inexplicable to me and unknown to them will not agree that 
they are quite ripe to pluck out from under our fostering care. 

If we do not govern those people better than we govern the 
interests of the common people, the mass of the people of this 
country, we ought to be kicked out of the islands. Sixty-five 
per cent of the people of this country are misgoverned, and have 
not an inch of the earth's surface in their possession. We are 
no such a success in our government for it to lie in our mouths 
to preach to another people how they should manage their 
affairs, while refusing, despite the pledges of the party, de- 
spite the vote in the Senate, to give them liberty, and then 
adding a preamble in place of it which says: “By and by, 
maybe, sometime, mafiana, we will give you your freedom.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say with rela- 
tion to the amendment called the Clarke amendment, which 
was put on to the Senate bill and transferred to the House, that 
we found it absolutely impossible to insist upon the Clarke 
amendment. The House of Representatives had substituted for 
the Clarke amendment the preamble, and had instructed their 
conferees not to yield on that point. If we did not yield, and 
they did not yield, it meant that we should have no bill what- 
ever. The Democratic convention even recognized that, for 
the platform adopted in St. Louis last June has this provision: 

We heartily indorse the provisions cf the bill recently passed by 
the House of Representatives further promoting self-government in 
the Philippine Islands as being in fulfillment of the policy declared by 
the Democratic Party in its last national platform, and we reiterate 
our indorsement of the purpose of ultimate independence for the 
Philippine Islands expressed in the preamble of that measure, 

So that there has been an expression of the Democratic 
Party, which the Senator referred to, since the passage of that 
bill through this body. 

Mr. LANE. There have been two expressions one way, Mr. 
President, and one the other way, and you choose the minority 
one. I would have accepted the majority report on that if I 
had been in the position of the Senator as a member of the 
conference committee. 

So far as I am concerned, I should be glad and willing to see 
this conference report referred back to the conferees, and let 
them take it under consideration—more prayerful consideration, 
if you please. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I was a minority couferee that 
represented the Senate in the conference between the two Houses 
upon this bill. Like the minority representative from the House, 
I have found myself unable to sign the conference report, and 
I wish to take a few minutes to explain to the Senate why I was 
in that position. 

The bill that we now have before us is composed of two dis- 
tinct parts. It is composed of a preamble which recites, or pre- 
tends to recite, a principle and a promise, and it is composed of 
a series of legislative acts which form the body of the bill. When 
the House received the bill upon this subject that had been 
passed by the Senate it first rejected the amendment that the 
Senate had put on for the purpose of insuring independence to 
the Filipinos in from two to four.years and then substituted for 
the body of the bill their own original bill as it had originally 
been passed by the House some year or more ago. ` 

I fancy that that substitution was made simply for the pur- 
pose of giving their representatives a standing in the conference 
committee. It was a bill that had been considered by the Senate 
Committee on the Philippines very carefully for the better part 
of a year, on which a very large amount of testimony had been 
taken, and which, as the result of that consideration and those 
hearings, had received some dozen or fifteen important amend- 
ments. 

The first inclination of the managers of the dominant party 
in the Senate, when that bill from the House was received here, 
was to bring in a motion to concur in it as it stood. After some 
little discussion better counsel prevailed, and it was decided by 
the managers of the majority party to have a conference com- 
mittee appointed and take its various provisions into considera- 
tion. As a result of that -consideration a very considerable 
number of useful and wise alterations were made and agreed to 
on the part of the conferees. 

With most of those alterations I was in entire sympathy. 
They left immigration in the islands largely in the control of 
the President of the United States. They provided that at the 
first election for members of the legislature only the present 
electorate of the islands should exercise the franchise, leaving 
the enfranchisement of the large number of new voters provided 
for in this bill to take place at a subsequent election. They 
also provided for the appoiniment of an American vice governor, 
to be appointed by the President of the United States, who 
should haye under his control the departinent of public instruc- 
tion, including the bureaus of education and of health. It made 
other minor changes. 


The conferees, however, omitted to include in their bill one 
or two provisions that had been in the original Senate bill and 
which it seemed to me were of very considerable importance. 
Particularly the bill as it is now before the Senate does not 
provide for leaving the control of what is called the non-Chris- 
tian tribes, sometimes called the wild people, under an American 
to be appointed by the President. 

It seems to me that that is a very important matter. In the 
testimony that was given before the Senate committee nothing 
was insisted upon more strongly by several of the witnesses 
than that, for the present at least, those people should be under 
American direction and control. They testified that there had 
been for generations an antagonism between the Christian 
Filipino and the non-Christian Filipino, and that violence and a 
spirit of antipathy was traditional between them. It seemed to 
me, from the testimony that had been given before the com- 
mittee, that that was a very important matter that should have 
been left under the control of an American, as it had been ar- 
ranged for by the Senate committee; and I very much regret 
that it was not left under the control of the vice governor, who 
had been provided for in the Senate bill. 

There were some other things of lesser importance. Neverthe- 
less, I think that if there had been nothing of more importance 
in connection with this matter than the legislative features in 
the body of the bill, neither I nor the Republican member of the 
conference committee from the Housé would have declined to 
sign the report. While we would not have agreed with all of its 
provisions, while we would have liked to include in the bill 
some things that were left out, and perhaps would have left out 
a few of the things that were included, nevertheless, on the 
whole, it perhaps might have been regarded as a bill whose legis- 
lative features were in accordance with the policy of the Re- 
publican Party toward these people while it was in power, which 
in some respects does not radically differ from the policy of 
the Democratic Party. It is the policy of both parties to help 
the education and the development of these people. The differ- 
ence comes in the purpose which that development and that 
education are finally to accomplish. ‘ 

Mr. President, on the question of the preamble—which ha: 
already been discussed quite thoroughly here to-day, and which, 
I can almost say, has been exhaustively discussed—there is a 
vital difference between the ideas and theories of the two politi- 
cal parties in this country in regard to its importance, its 
meaning, and its wisdom. I myself feel that it is most objec- 
tionable from every standpoint. I believe that its historical 
statements are inaccurate and false. I believe that its declara- 
tions do not properly represent the feeling of the American 
people in regard to that question. 

In order that we may have that matter clearly before us, I 
want to read the preamble as it appears in the conference 
report: 


is, as it bas always been, the purpose of the peo le 
ppine 


Whereas for the speedy 55 of such purpose it is de- 
sirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without in 
the meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by 
the people of the United States, in order that, by the use and exercise 
of popular franchise and governmental powers, they may be the better 
prepares to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privi- 
eges of complete independence. 

Mr. President, the first paragraph of that preamble declares 
that it was never the intention in the incipiency of the War 
with Spain for this country to make it a war of conquest or of 
territorial aggrandizement. I do not know exactly what was 
in the minds of the authors of that sentence when they used 
the expression “war of conquest.” How the war we waged 
against Spain after the blowing up of the Maine, and largely 
in consequence of that event, was any other than a war of con- 
quest I have not been able to ascertain. We used every military 
and naval resource in our power to accomplish our ends. ‘Those 
ends were the military and naval defeat of Spain on land and 
water. We took away from her some of her fairest possessions 
in this hemisphere. We took away from her Cuba and Porto Rico. 
and on the other side of the globe the Philippine Archipelago. 
If that is not a conquest, I fail to see where the difference in 
description comes between the expression “a war of conquest“ 
and a description of some other kind of a war. 

As to the territorial aggrandizement, which that paragraph 
says was not our intention, I know of no evidence in existence 
to show whether there was in the minds of the people of the 
United States at that time any intention of territorial ag- 
grandizement. So far as I know there is nothing in the records 
of Congress that shows exactly what was the intention either of 
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this body or of the people they represented. But the fact re- 
mains that in spite of the uncertainty of the purpose we did 
take territory and we hold it to-day, and it is evident that we 
have no intention of giving it up at present. 

It is true that by what was called the Platt amendment at 
the beginning of the war we declared that we would not retain 
the island of Cuba, and we kept that declaration, byt that 
declaration had no reference to the island of Porto Rico. 
Nowhere nor at any time, so far as I know, have we ever made 
any declaration in any form that we intended to give up the 
island of Porto Rico. That was territorial aggrandizement 
obtained as a result of that war. It is territory that I have 
never heard it intimated from any part of this country or by 
anyone that we wished to abandon; and in the same way we 
obtained and have held the Philippines from that day to this. 

Therefore to begin a declaration of this kind, which is in- 
tended to be a solemn promise, and that will be so regarded by 
a great many people, with a statement that is false in fact, I 
think, is unwise, to say the least. 

When we come to the second declaration, which is the declara- 
tion that it has always been the p of the people of the 
United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein, we are in a little dif- 
ferent position from what we were in regard to our knowledge 
of the intentions of the people toward the declaration of the 
first paragraph. We have evidence as to what was the inten- 
tion of the people of the United States as represented by Con- 
gress, as to whether or not it was the purpose of the United 
States to withdraw its sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
That question was discussed for many days in the Senate of the 
United States, and it finally came to a vote, which I want to 
put into the Recorp, so that the minds of the people may be 
refreshed in regard to it. On the 6th of February, 1899, when 
the treaty with Spain in regard te the Philippines was under 
discussion, Senator Vest offered an amendment to the treaty, as 
follows: 


The ee States, desiring that the people of the archipelago shall 
enabled to establish a form of free government suitable to their con- 


for the purposes above 
will provide that the 3 accorded to Spain by Articles IV oan 
V of this treaty shall 

There was an attempt to obtain the epinion of the Senate of 
the United States upon the question whether or not it was 
the intention of the American people to abandon its sovereignty 
in those islands, and the vote upon it was emphatic. By a vote 
of 53 to 30 that amendment was lost, and it was manifestly 
indicated that the Senate under that form of an amendment at 
least had no intention of declaring any purpose to abandon 
the Philippines. 

But that did not end the discussion. Later on in the same 
day Senator Bacon offered another amendment, as follows: 

Resolved further, That the United States hereby disclaim any dis- 
KFA — 1 said taste and assert . when a 

dent government shall have been erected eter vs 
dgment of the Government of the United States, to 
as such to transfer to said government upon terms which 
Scie an a ie eae te 
ae to their people. 

That motion was thoroughly discussed, and the vote upon it 
was 29 to 29, a tie vote, so far as the Senate was concerned, 
and it was decided in the negative by the vote of the Vice 
President. 

Se on two occasions and in two different forms, to meet the 
possible objections of people who might agree to the principle, 
but not like the particular clothes which it wore, the question 
whether or not the United States would withdraw its sov- 
ereignty over the Philippine Islands was voted upon by the 
Senate of the United States, and upon each occasion the deci- 
sion was that they would net withdraw that sovereignty. 

Under these conditions and with that record, which can not 
be challenged, for the Senate to vote to-day that it has always 
been the purpose of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty is manifestly to vote that something is so which 
the record shows is not so. We can not change facts by simply 
passing yotes in this body upon them. The record will remain 
there in regard to what was really the intention of the people 
of the United States in spite of any preamble to the contrary 
that we pass upon now. 

There has been something said here during the day regard- 
ing the present feeling and opinion of the people of this 
country upon this Philippine question. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], though himself personally strongly in favor of 
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giving independence to the Philippines, has placed in the Recorp 
his testimony that the people of this country are not at present 
in a state of mind that would approve the abandonment of those 
islands. He referred to having examined with some care the 
public press at the time this subject was being discussed in 
Congress. It also occurred to me at that time that it might be 
useful to have a record of what the press of the country had to 
Say editorially in regard to this question, and I asked one of 
the clipping bureaus to procure for me all editorials during the 
week following the defeat of the so-called Clarke amendment 
in ory House of Representatives referring to the Philippine 
question. 

I received something over 150 of those editorials. Many of 
them were duplicates and some were editorials from papers 
that had discussed the same question in more than one editorial. 
There were, however, editorials from 57 different papers that 
were submitted to me and which I ask permission to have put 
into the Recorp at the end of my remarks, so that they 3 
be in a form for people to consult later on if this question of 
the feeling of the American people comes up again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will not read them all, but I will read one 
which I found on the top of the pile, one which, when I looked 
at it this morning, seemed te confirm the statement made by 
the Senator from Idaho. It is from the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Citizen, entitled The Philippine question.” 


[Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen, April 29, 1916.1 
THE PHILIPPINE QUESTION. 

The 28 Democrats in the House of Representatives who decline to 
vote for the Philippine bill in its present form have elicited an amaz- 
ing amount of sopper from the press of the country. The comment 
in a majority of cases has been favorable to 8 whereas the im- 
ote prevailing until recently was that with exceptions the 
esire of the American people was to get out of the islands on the 
shortest possible route. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to his colleague? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. COLT. I should like to ask my colleague whether those 
editorials were to the point that we should never give the 
Filipino his independence or whether they were directed more 
to the point that independence should not be granted to the 
Filipinos at the present time? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I recognize the distinction which my col- 
league is trying to draw and has drawn. 

Mr. COLT. I am asking for information. 

Mr. LIPPITT. But I will say that they discussed this ques- 
tion from various standpoints, and I have not the matter fresh 
enough in my mind to be able to answer the question. I was 
going on to say that those editorials, 57 in number, are not of 
57 varieties, they are practically of 1 variety. I think there 
are only two editorials out of that entire list which even inti- 
mate that it would not be wise for the Philippine question to 
be settled in the House of Representatives in the way it was 
settled. All but two of them support strongly that settlement 
of the quesion. 

In addition to those which I have asked to have printed I 
have a full-page editorial from the New York American, under 
date of May 3, 1916, which takes the same position in a very 
emphatic manner. I will not ask to have the whole of it 
printed in the Reoorp, but I would like to read the first two 
paragraphs of that editorial, because it fairly represents what 
the editor and other people have been saying to their con- 
stituents, the testimony which their editorials bear as to the 
feeling of the American people in regard to this question. 


The 28 Democrats who bravely strove to save the Nation from the 
ae ae of 8 Its duties and from the mistake of sacrificing 
ts opportunities in the are as much national heroes as the 
amis who fought to save the crore eB dW — ae of conquest in the 
Revolution or of . 
h h principie would hardly ha 


The sacrifice of mg m og ome gph and sy 
been greater had we failed the eee the sacrifice of territory 
severer, had we 2 5 


and essential integrity would hardly 
in es Sete than the sacrifice the | Nation would suffer to-day in 
pres possessions through a timid and stupid abandonment of 
ts 25 Sonia and opportunities in the Philippines. 

So, sir, in the light of this testimony which I have adduced 
here I think we may accept it as demonstrated that the Ameri- 
can people have been entirely satisfied with the course of action 
Congress took upon the question of granting independence to 
the Filipinos. 

Knowing that this is so, for us to go on and declare, as this 
preamble does declare, that it is the purpose of the United 
States to recognize their independence as soon as n stable gov- 
ernment can be established is to make a declaration that is 
contrary to the evidence upon the question. So fir as I have 
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been able to discover the opinion of the people of the United 
States it is not their intention to recognize the independence of 


the Filipino people for such a cause as that. There is no evi- 
dence that it ever has been their purpose. There is evidence 
that it has been the policy of one particular party in this coun- 
try, but they are not the people of the United States, and even 
when they came into the management of the affairs of the 
United States they did not carry out that policy. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I can not imagine why, if we are 
to give the people of the Philippine Islands their independence, 
it should be based upon the single requisite of stability of gov- 
ernment without any stipulation as to what that stability shall 
be based upon. A government that is stable may be a monarchy, 
it may be an oligarchy, it may be the government of a dictator, 
or it may be a protected government whose stability is derived 
from the protection of some other nation. 

The party that is now in power in the United States has been 
announcing itself with a great deal of smacking of the lips and 
glorification as the friend of constitutional government. It has 
brought the affairs of our neighbor on our southern border 
into very great disorder by doing what they call championing 
the cause of constitutional government. 

More than 100,000 of our patriotic young men are now down 
on that border and have been there for nearly two months, the 
exact purpose of which has not yet been revealed in this effort 
to establish constitutional government in Mexico. Yet here in 
the case of the Philippines the theories of the Democratic ad- 
ministration in regard to constitutional government have ap- 
parently been thrown to the winds, and its declaration is that 
it is the purpose of the American people, as represented by that 
party. to give up the control of the government of the Philip- 
pines without regard to what class or kind of government is 
established there so long as it is stable. 

Mr. President, those Philippine Islands have cost this country 
some hundreds of millions of dollars, nobody knows exactly 
how much. We paid Spain $20,000,000 for them, and it is now 
proposed that they shall be abandoned at the very time when 
the Government that proposes to abandon the islands wants to 
take $25,000,000 from the pockets of the people to buy an insig- 
nificant and useless little group of islands in the West Indies, 
which will have to be fortified at an expense of how many 
million dollars is not yet known, and which, when fortified, will 
have to be protected by an army and navy to be of any value 
or to prevent them from being used by some other power that 
perhaps we would not care to have them used by. At one mo- 
ment they want to go into the pockets of the people to buy 
territory and the next they want to abandon the territory that 
we already have and have developed at such an enormous cost. 

Nevertheless, that is not the real objection to this preamble. 
We are dealing with a dependent people. Those people have a 
right to look to us, and will look to us for fair dealing and for 
n frank and truthful statement of our intentions. If we pass 
this preamble, which is not true either in its statements of 
fact or in its statements of the intention of the American peo- 
ple, so far as any evidence that I can find goes to prove, then we 
are deceiving those people, we are inviting disorder in those 
islands, we are holding out to them a promise which we have 
no intention of fulfilling. We are putting a stain upon our 
reputation and upon our flag. 

After all, Mr. President, a nation, like an individual, has to 
be, and will be, judged not by what they say but by what they 
do. It is useless for us to go back and forth making declara- 
tions of high principle and altruistic motives if our actions do 
not conform to those statements. I do not know of any better 
way to create trouble, not only in the islands to which this 
declaration particularly applies but in other quarters of the 
world as well, than for us to hold out promises that we have 
no power to fulfill, even if we had the intention, for not only 
does this Senate and this Congress not represent the intentions 
of the people, as I believe, in this matter, but even if they do, 
they have no power to bind the Congresses that are to come and 
that will have to act upon this question. The Congress to 
come and the people of the generations to come will decide this 
question, not in accordance with the declarations that we make 
here to-day, but in accordance with the conditions and circum- 
stances of the time when it comes up for their consideration. 

Mr. President, this question has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed. I know the purpose of the majority party is to pass this 
bill. I know that they intend to do it, although there are not 
n few among their number who do not believe in this doctrine. 
It has become a party measure. It is in their platform. So 
argument is not of much benefit at this particular time, because 
whatever the merits of the question may be, the sincerity of 
their platform is in question. Of course it has been violated 
already in this bill. They approved in that platform of a par- 


ticular, specific bill. An extraordinary proceeding. A plank 
that could not be carried out, unless the bill to which it referred 
was passed without the changing of a “t” or the dotting of an 
“i” But in regard to the principle that is involved in it—and 
I suppose perhaps in fairness it may be said, whatever the lan- 
guage of their plank was, that was the thought they really had 
in mind—I know that, regardless of the personal opinion of 
individual Democrats, they are going to vote for this measure. 

I felt, Mr. President, that I wanted to explain as well as I 
could to the Senate and to the people of the country my views 
in regard to the matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator resumes his seat will he 
permit me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN, In the purchase of a group in the Danish 
West Indies, if the language of this preamble is to be retained 
in the Philippine Island matter would it not be wise to insert in 
the treaty with Denmark some declaration? We might find in 
some future time the demand of some uneasy inhabitants of the 
Danish West Indies to grant them independence. After having 
paid them a reasonable price -for the territory and assumed 
sovereignty and fortified them and spent a great many millions 
of dollars, some Delegate might come here and sit in the House 
of Representatives with some popular demand and clamor for 
independence. Would not the same reason and the same prece- 
dent we have made here be invoked in behalf of the Danish 
West Indies? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator from Illinois that I 
do not think it is necessary. I myself feel that the people of the 
United States so thoroughly understand the questions that are 
going to be submitted to them in November next that they will 
put in control of the Government those who will take an entirely 
different course in the management of their affairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think so. 


The matter referred to by Mr. Lipprrt is as follows: 
[Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, May 3, 1916. 
NO PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE NOW. 

The defeat of the Philippines bill in the House of Representatives 
probably means that there will be no legislation on that subject at this 
session. The Senate is committed to withdrawal at some time within 
three years and has paid little attention to the details of the Govern- 
ment which the House proposes to continue without time limitation. 
Even if the Senate were willing to accept the House's view that we 
should not set a time for withdrawal, it would want to scrutinize the 
details of the Government, and for that there is not time. So the 
matter is likely to go by default. 

For that there wlll not be widespread regret. The Philippine ques- 
tion is not pressing. The people there are suffering no tyranny, and 
most of them are entirely content, The American presence there is one 
of benevolent guidance and uplift, and there is no division of sentiment 
in this country that the islands shall have their independence when the 
people are fitted for self-government. The plea that we ought to with- 

raw to escape trouble with other nations does not appeal to a great 
many Americans; it looks like hurrying to cover at a threat, and it 
is imputing to other nations a spirit of conquest which, as the bane of 
the world, ought to be laid aside. America does not share it, and is 
hoping that the rest of the world will repudiate it, 


[New York Journal of Commerce, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
THE PRESIDENT’S PHILIPPINE MISTAKE. 


The action of the caucus of Democratic Representatives and the re- 
volt of a relatively small minority of them, in relation to the Philippine 
Dill indicates that it is likely to be defeated on the final vote in the 
House. The resolution declaring approval of the bill as it stands and 
its passage without change was adopted by a vote of 140 to 85, and 
28 of the 35 gave notice that they would not be bound by the caucus 
action, There is hardly a question that some of the 140 voted inst 
their conviction and from party motives and a desire to sustain the 
President who has been using his influence to carry the measure 
through. The Republican vote will be nearly if not quite solid against 


its ene 

e fact is that this mistaken measure has owed its support and its 
chance of success mainly to the fact that it had the administration be- 
hind it, with the President desirous of pai: it at this session. 
It provides for giving the Philippine Islands over to the self-govern- 
ment for which they are very far from being prepared in four- years 
from the pessa of the bill. There is a serious question whether any 
promise of independence for the islands should be made and certainly 
provision for making it actual in such a short time is a wrong to tlicir 
own people and in effect a violation of faith pledged in the treaty with 
Spain for taking them over as a possession of the United States. 


{Washington Star, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
THE HOUSE AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


The agreement reached in the House to yote on the 9 question 
promptly may be the best way out of the situation. It not easy to 
understand why the question was included in the President’s program. 
With all the world at war, or disturbed about war; with the Far East 
involved through Japan's alliance with Great Britain and China's inter- 
nal on war should we bave added to the complications by pro- 
posing an eariy thdrawal from a territory where our rule has Deen 
of t benefit to the natives and our presence acceptable to all the 
leading powers? 
s * * . . > e 

And yet the President and his friends in Congress, in opposition to 
Mr. Bryan on other matters and facing whatever opposition from the 
outside he can set up at St. Louis, are in this matter of the Philippines 
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playing Mr. Bryan's game. He virtually is the inspiration of meat is 
now being attempted toward lowering the Stars and Stripes in the 
Philippines and handing the islands over, not to the natives © but to a 
chaos certain to lead to their absorption by some stronger power. 


{Washington Post, May 1, 1916.} 


Why. then, press for action now the question of Philippine independ- 
ence, when few, very few, of our propie believe the natives are yet fitted 
for it and that no sane man would accord them until they are fully 
qualified to exercise the rights of self-government? 

Has not the administration enough Villas, Carranzas, and Zapatas 
2 deal with just now without calling forth the Aguinaldos and other 

tators of the Philippines to be pe Py of political, social, and 


rel ous reforms in those now peaceful and truly Pag ten rosperous islands 
I this pr tion ef independence for races unfit for it was pressed? 
Have oat Ise theories and visionary and illogical ctices of this 
administration brought destruction to American and invest- 


h that 


ments in Mexico, prompted anarchy, 
e most 


chaos, and crime thro: 
unhappy country to an extent ssa as made the page one of t 
dis Banaag in the book of tim 
can, be he ag gery oy publican, Progressive or Socialist, 


hat is just what a = for Philippine Independence at this time 
or 15 25 Bagh pasha or in 10 years will do. 

mocratic Party, responsible as it is, should kill this measure 
at 2 time. 

ae 2 has © to defend now. 
abou my to kill this bill. 

The country 5 trouble — on its hands east, west, and south of 
our national boundaries, and ilippine independence can well be de- 
ferred ami the natives are fitted for the duties such grant would impose 
upon them. 


[New Haven (Conn.) Register, May 5, 1916.] 
PLEDGES. 


“A solemn pledge,” the New York World calis the tion for 
Philippine 1 which the Democratic 5 made at Bal- 
timore, and mourns that it is likely to fail. So it was, if one should 
take zae words seriously. But there are others. Let us see about the 
com son. 

e reaffirm,” said the paien “the position thrice announced by 
the Democracy in natio: vention assembled a policy of 
imperialism and colonial e jloftation in in the Phili or e ere. 

We favor an imm te declaration of the Nation's purpose to 
5 the independence —.— N Philippine Islands as soon as a 
stable government can be establi 
Affirmation favoring, but reen solemn pledges. For that matter, 
the Democratic Party — liable to do that much 

= i ign hand, the puen said this in another 8 
We favor a e 
of an amendment to the Consti the 
United States 1 


bats ä lik a pledge, ay litical pledge 
joes ea ssa emn as any 
can Yet the Democratic P. o Congresses ay ae abe 


or a such Constitutions? aA —.— 


lutely nothin te secure the 3 
2 x ‘orward with its plans to renominate at St. 


ment, and is gaily going fi 
Louis next month 8 s$ * of that convention.” strain at 
a gnat Anyway, why not be consistent in the 


and swallow a san 
matter of “solemn pledges” 


{Fort Worth (Tex.) Record, May 3, 1916.] 
FUTURE OF THE FILIPINOS. 


Onl the solid Republican anorga eats 


the ke 3 


pendence for the islan 
“for a greater — He of py pee corre in. the Ban es. om ana 
eclaring in the U States to 
pae ultimately without fixing a date, was passed by a 


Sate of 25 117. 
T — Afa defeat the administration had 
Congress, the Clar 


Filipinos 
ann the . — voted against 


Qurzos told * House of esentatives that Japan would seize 
the islands if they were free, and, moreover, Ja 5 592 keep off any 
nations might — eyes 
Japan appears to be very much in evidence in the Par ast. She owns 
Korea ; she is dominating China, and the Mikado has his greedy eyes 
= upan the eee 
ow 


eet gone S0 conference between the us —— 
with the opponen of the amendment satisfied that it 
geet to Washingt dispatches there is nothing in the body of 
eco: 0 on no g y 
the Jones bill promising ence to the Filipinos or an g in 
aa part of it setting a definite time for a declaration of r inde- 
ehy should the Filipinos worry? Uncle Sam has his protectin 
around them: he is making large appropriations for the educa 
uplift of the nation; his warshi protect their island shores, a his 
soldiers guard the civilized Filipinos from the attacks of Moro pirates 
and the savage tribes of the mountains. Uncle Sam drew a white ele- 
phant when the Philippine Islands were tossed into his capacious lap. 


[New York Outlook, May 10, 1916.] 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL IN THE HOUSE. 


The administration suffered a sharp — — ore May 1, for the Boy at 
amendment to the Philippine bill 1 + the islands sh 


of ex: 
time of his resignation from the Cabinet. “Tt. was this feature 
Philippine bill ehich has been so severely attacked by practically all 


impartial students of the Philippine situation, and by an overwhelmin, 
majority of those who are made the welfare of the Philippines thelr 
primary interest. 


(New York Evening Sun, Apr. 27, 1916.] 
DON'T MEXICANIZE THE PHILIPPINES. 


That shecking proposed display of tical irresponsibility, the 
abandonment of the Philippine p PES A 8 outdo even the 1 — 


able wrong done to Mexico in the aerate of Huerta, costly as that 
bit ef canting presumption has been in suffering to the ons sub- 
era of Mexican butchery and bandi Mexico should 


merged in an Š 
have taught A Mr. Wilson not to at ideals with other people's bl 
It has not brought him to his — He is any bling” with 
— Horses of 8,000,000 reai g — — erp —— 

g those are cast out and Beekie left 
own es under a y of liberty. H 0 thelr 


[New York Sun, May 3, 1916.] 

Thanks to the common sense and co 
under the splendid leadership of 

York, the House has rejected the h; 

the: Aate ES The Jones bill provid f 8 and —.— — 

A es a form o ernmen 

for the islands in which aeg = inos will have a ren 

and ter responsibility, anı t follows the 

a sing 1 as meth as a stable 

isposi 


Mr. Uson's leadership suffered a the 
independent ts have administered a rebuke which would be 
well for him to take to heart. have his feet once more in 
the straight path, the ty to principles and the 


humanities, from which 8 so unaccoun 


path of 
{New York Tribune, May 4, 1916.) 
THE END OF A LEADER. 
ane defeat in the House of tatives of the Clarke Philippine 
il is the rudest blow yet struck at Mr. Wilson’s prestige as a party 
—— It is the first time that either branch of gress has turned 
him 22 relentlessly and without quarter 
It is gratifying that the House’s repudiation of Mr. Wilson's leader- 
ship ig come on so clear and 


an issue as the maintenance of our 
ubic faith and the continuance o: the 
ave undertaken in the Philippines as a 


other point could the 9 3 ae Prac Md wy the 
indifference to national tradi have oe 
President's statesmanshi 1 2 — nphasized, He stood on 
5 bill for a be = of natio: honor and national duty 
and he stood for It fruitless even so far as his own personal fortun 

are concerned. 

His own party is unwilling to follow him longer. It is itself - 
ning to put on his methods and policies the stamp of futility and ure 
so richly deserved. 


[New York Globe, Apr. 28, 1916.] 
NO PHILIPPINE PLEDGE XOW. 
The division develo; in the House 


class 
ractically certain that no pledge of e ind — — will be 
= A gee e peere ee eee peep st ö neces 
e making of the pledge, but his advice does not promise to be followed. 
The country as a whole will be satisfied with this action. The feeling 
is common, even among those who believe that At is immoral and im- 
politic to govern the 8 that the time bas not 
the 


inos 
et arrived to withdraw from es. It is not PR 3 * clear, 


ooking at matters practically, that conditions are such as to warrant 
decisive action. 
The Clarke amendment is ob onable in that it is merely an 


academic declaration. It is con t. It provides, in the form it is 
proposed to press it, that in o. years, x the he Filipinos t then want inde- 
pendence an Congress aeee it wise to uest, for the 
setting up of a new nation under 33 protection. It would seem 
unwise to attempt to bind the future in this way. No one knows what 
conditions will ifea in 1926. 


[New York Financial American, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
STRATEGICAL BEMS 
t this ses- 


sion. 150 necessary to modify the wit 7 8 for inde- 
ce wi 5 or even 10 years, but the Philippine bill must 
So says 9 ve Joxxs, chairman of the Insular Affairs Com- 


b 
ssed at this session” 
cal retreat to achieve a forlorn hope. 


[New York Herald, May 8, 1910.1 
DEMOCRACY FINDS SOME LEADERSHIP IN TAMMANY. 
Tammany leadersh revented the Democratic jority of the House 
nee committing the eT ander of pledging 


scuttle from the Philippines. peo tet who EE the ob- 
kened w nal test cams. 


ction that i it” * will be 
ere's nothing like a strat 


pak es of Ea vote of 2 
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[New York Republican, May 6, 1916.] 
Fixing a definite time for withdrawal from the Phill 


ines, with no 
special regard to the question whether the islands are ready to maintain 
sọ stable a government as to give no occasion for foreign intervention, 
is a policy that would hardly indicate a deep sense of international 
obligation on the part of the United States. If the Philippines were 
— their independence and then presented a e of anarchy and 

isorder they would immediately becouse the object of competing im- 
perialistis ambitions. Japan would Jay claim to the right to establish 
order, and some other nation—England, Germany, or France—would 
resent a competing claim. Whether the dispute would be settled by 
Ri ointancy or force would depend upon an international situation that 
no one can now foresee. So much, however, is certain: Weak and dis- 
orderly States have for generations been the most serious menace to the 
world’s ce, and are likely to exert a similar pernicious function for 
a lon e to come. If the House had adopted the Clarke amendment, 
n for abandonment of the Philippines within four years, the 
chances are that we should have created another such weak State, an- 
other international menace. We might thereby have reduced our own 
risk of war, but of this we are by no means z thing that 
works for a reopening cf imperialistic competition in the cific is a 
matter of very intimate concern to us. 


[New York World, Apr. 28, 1916.] 
LOOKING FOR TROUBLE IN TR PHILIPPINES. 


The Philippine bill, which has encountered such fierce opposition in 
the House at Washington, embraces legislation of importance to the 
welfare of the Islands. Besides as adequately some social and 
economt* problems, it extends the ple of home rule and greatly 


This is the mischievous 
and threatens the defeat o To press it in times like 
these, when no man can foresee the results of world-wide war and 
when the fate of small nations as well as qm is in the balance, would 
seem to be the very Umit of rashness. o such action is needed in 


order to faith with our dependency. 
Roth rties are pledged to Philippine ind en: which must 
come in doe season when a Co then ‘dine be satisfied 


that all the conditions are favorable. A c promise now is likel 
to raise hopes, and its almost „ as provided 
for, could hardly fall to involve us in serious complications. To get 
rid ef the vicious Clarke amendment it ought not to be necessary to 
delicat the entire bill. 


[New York Times, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
ABANDON THE BILL, 

In regard to the proposed Philippines 1 tion the World believes 
that it ought to be possible to get rid of obnoxious Clarke amend- 
ment without defeating the entire bill. But the Clarke amendment 
is really the essence of the biil, which was originally planned as a 
scuttling measure. Senator CLARKE wai to restore to the bill its 
original purpose, which was to commit this country to the abandon- 
ment of its obligation to develop the Philippines and make its le 
fit te govern themselves. The whole bill ought to be defeated, it is 
brought to a vote. It was conceived in the wrong spirit. There is no 
evidence that it is a well-considered, constructive measure or that the 
administrative changes it provides for are needed. The World admits 
that “as ic p f independence—now is likely to raise false 
hopes, and its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, could hardl 
fail to nh hgh * en this Clarke ameni - 
ment, wi e romise which we all feel would no 
is the essential of the measure. The Filipinos need be e 


istrations. Brig. Gen. 
own us that the Filipinos are doing 


[New York City Post, Apr. 28, 1916.] 


Refusal of 25 Representatives to be bound by the Democratic caucus 
on the Philippines bill pe means a modification of a clause which 
does not vitally affect principles on which the measure is founded. 
There is a bare ity that the measure will pass in its present 
form. But eve points to an extension of the time within which 
definite Indepe ce is guaranteed, ecially as no one is particularly 
opposed to such extension. Delegate Quezon has stated that he sees 
no necessity for setting so short a limit on American tenure; Repre- 
sentative Jones, author of the bill, cheerfully admits that the period of 
2 to 4 years fixed br the bill may have to be extended to or 10. 
The essential thing that we make a categorical promise of inde- 
pendence, and that we set in motion the machinery of ter self- 
government which will better 8 the islanders for it. originally 
drafted, the bill set no definite date whatever. It is already certain 
that the American people will not wait the 25 years or more that 
DAVENPORT and others are clamoring for. Congress will also doubtless 
take time to knock out the ridiculous amendment to make the Philip- 
pines prohibition territory, a product of the same orance of insular 
conditions that drafted a similar measure for Porto Rico. 


{Boston Traveler, May 2, 1916.] 
MAKING IT INNOCUOUS. 


Four Massachusetts Democrats in the National House had the cour- 
age of their convictions and the strength to resist administration 
8 when they voted last night against the Clarke amendment au- 
horizing independence for the Philippines in four years. They were 
Representatives GALLIVAN, OLNEY, PHELAN, and TAGUE. 


The 1 problem is a uine one, but the Clarke amendmen 
would not ve lessened it. If the islands must be abandoned, an 
there are many good citizens who feel that a scuttle policy is in order, 
let them not be abandoned to anarchy. What Mexico is, the Philippines 
would be on a worse scale, if that be ble, should the United States 
relinquish its hold on the islands without transferring control to some 
other competent guardian of the peace. 

Those who know the islands and the islanders know that they are 
not and will not for years be ready for self-government. The most 
intelligent among them prefer government by tbe United States to 
perpetual misgovernment by rival factions. Our little brown brothers 
mens be — for “ freedom,” but the loud noises are made by native 
politicians. e Jones bill, without the Clarke amendment, is innocuous, 


[Boston Journal, May 2, 1916.) 
DROPPING A BAD POLICY, 


Last night’s vote in the House dooming the Clarke amendment to 
the Philippine bill is assurance that the United States is to make no 
rash promises to the Filipinos. The Clarke amendment, proposing 
withdrawal of American 3 from the Soper four years 
hen made the bill an abject aoe of scuttle. With that provision 
the bill stood as a notice to the world that the United States was 
afraid to hold the Phi ines. 

The pretense of gran independence to the Filipinos on altruistic 
grounds fell fat long ago. Yesterday Representative Jones, author of 
the bill, declared on the floor of the House that “it would be impos- 
sible Ei piney n defend the islands against any first-class military 


wer, 

It is true that the United States has reason to fear its inability to 
defend the Philippines. And it is true that our ideals of freedom 
pledge us aes to do our part for political liberty. 

But when the United States begins to retreat because of weakness 
and fear, American prestige takes a long tumble. And when our ideals 
of freedom go so far astray as to grant independence to a people unfit 
for self-government, our judgment is no longer to be trusted by the 
neighbors upgn whom we depend for our reputation as a discreet 
guardian of the New World's interests. 


[Boston Post, May 3, 1916.] 
OUR PHILIPPINES, 


The problem of administration of our exterior possession acquired 
throu. the War with Spain me demands time for its solution, 
This is secured by the action of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington in refusing to consent to the so-called Clarke amendment fixing 
a period of four years for the continuance of our sovereignty. The 
the Senate for agreement as a substitute proposi- 


What is the difference between the two legislative bodies? It is 
simply that of foresight as to the development of conditions of 
autonomy in these islands. The Philippines form an obligation forced 
upon us through our conflict with § ; there is no definite term of 
years in which thoy may acquire the capacity of self-government, as we 

i ultimate independence must depend upon the 

success of their a in free iragar as we have directed it. 
when this qualification will be reached? ‘The bill 

as it now stands omits the declaration of any date when success in this 
endeavor shall be regarded as attained. In other words, it reiterates 
the promise of ultimate 3 —— when the 3 shall demon- 
strate their capacity for self-government. We must be the judges of 


8. 
What more can safely be pledged by the United States? 


[Boston, Mass., Transcript, Apr. 27, 1916.] 

The revolt of the Kentuckians, Bostonians, and New Yorkers repre- 
sents the Democratic sober second thought with regard to a iT 

which would mean the abandonment of a great national oa 


[Boston (Mass.) Record, May 2, 1916.1 

-The Philippine bill’s defeat in the House is significant in its demon- 
stration of a weakening of the President’s hold upon his party. The 
Republicans, ob g Cerir] to the mischievous Clarke amend- 
ment, were solidly against the bill. In yesterday's vote 30 Democrats 
joined with the licans in Peary it. The bill had the un- 
ualified indorsement of the President. In a straight issue of the 

resident's policy in the Philippines his own party has failed him. The 
indication of disintegration of the President's authority in the Demo- 
cratic Congress is inescapable, 


{Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 3, 1916.] 
NO SCUTTLING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Various objections might still be raised to the Philippines bill as 
passed the House, but the elimination of the Clarke amendment 
relieves it of its worst feature By the action of 30 Democrats in 
joining with the Republicans the re sibility 3 assumed by 
the United States will not be repudiated, and the islands will not be 


cut adrift before their people are fit for self-government. Why the 
administration so n y desired to ignore these particular obliga- 
tions of the “ humanity ” which it is constantly professing allegiance 


there is no need to ne It has pressed the pate of scuttle upon 
the Democratic Party the most persistent and eager fashion. his 
makes the revolt of so considerable a section of that party in Congress 
a serious affair. The President committed himself to the defeated 
amendment by exerci: every kind of personal pressure, and for that 
renson his prestige suffers in proportion. But this is not the main 
point. A shameful sacrifice of national honor, a cowardly evasion of 
shin SFE has becn averted by those Members of the House whom 
even the demands of party harmony could not intimidate. 


[Philadelphia Inquirer, May 7, 1916.] 
WE REMAIN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Well, yes; there is one thing that Congress has 1 It has de- 
termined—or, rather, the House has—that the United States will re- 
main in the Philippines for an indefinite time to come. Of course uny 
subsequent session can upset the kettle of fish, but the whole question 


one. 
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has been so 8 discussed and the consensus of opinion is so 


ronounced that it is unlikely that the policy of scuttle will again be 
‘orced to the front in the near future. 

The Philippine Islands had not known the meaning of the word in- 
dependence when we took them from Spain in 1898. Since then we 
have been enga in a genuine task of uplift. We have carried en- 
lightenment and education, development and pr rity. The work is 
by no means completed. But for some reason the Senate decided to 
unload the islands, to withdraw from any control over them in from 
two to four . — to make an independent nation out of a people not 
8 for independence. f 

hould this be done, the fate of the Philippines would be a sorry one. 
Revolutions would spring up. Mexicanization would be certain, and 
annexation by Japan or some other country probable. 


[Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Apr. 28, 1916.] 
DEFEATING THE PHILIPPINE BILL. 


The 28 Democrats who served notice that they would not be bound 
by their party caucus in their action on the Philippine bill, with its 
bogus promise of 9 within four years, can defeat that 
measure if the Republican minority is reasonably solid against the 
bill, as it undoubtedly will be. 

Without the Clarke amendment, which is but a revival of the origi- 
nal purpose of the Jones bill, the measure would be far less objec- 
tionable. Its renewed assurance of ultimate but indefinite independence 
is not necessary and might better be left unsaid because of its 
liability to misinterpretation by native agitators. 

But the promise of American abdication within four years, which 
is not absolute but condition, if fulfilled, would be an act of scuttling 
which attracts an extraordinary measure of support at the present 
time, only because of a fear of war and the confessed inability of the 
United States to defend its Far Eastern possessions, and such a 
course would be neither to the honor of the United States nor the 
welfare of the Filipinos. If the promise shall not be fuifilled, and the 
means ot evasion peuraa in the bill shall be accepted at the end of 
the four-year pe , there would be justifiable resentment on the 

rt of the islanders and consequences which might be fatal to the 

enevolent purposes of the American Government. 


[Philadelphia Inquirer, Apr. 30, 1916.] 


Two sessions of the caucus were held, and while the Filipino 
“seuttle” was indorsed by 140 Democratic Representatives 35 op- 
posed it and 28 refused to submit to caucus dictation. That means 
that the bill will have a pretty rough passage through the House, 
even if it does not go on the rocks, where it should fe. 

For of all the contemptible, cowardly propositions this plan of 
dumping the Filipinos overboard to sink or swim without aid is the 
5 5 contemptible and 3 that an American Con 8 was ever 
959 3 to put into operation. That they would sink can not be 

oubted. 

The bill is brutal; it onght to be beaten. When the Filipinos have 
been educated and trained sufficiently to govern themselves let them 
do so. But that time is not yet. They are not strong enough to 
stand alone. This great Nation has responsibilities in the Philippines, 
and it can not lightly cast them aside unless it is 83 to aban- 
don the principles of humanity concerning which we have been hearing 
so much of late. 


[Philadelphia Reeord, Apr, 30, 1916.] 
THE FILIPINOS, 


Ninety-eight EH ae said to be the principal agricultural land 
owners in two of the islands, have memorialized Congress against the 
enactment ot the Jones bill. Previous to this memorial Mr. Yangco, 
one of the richest men in the islands, apparently friendly to inde- 

dence, expressed the opinion in New York that a better plan would 
de to give the Filipinos a larger measure of self-government for 15 or. 
20 years, after which “ we would undertake the task without appre- 
hensions.” 

* * * * . * s 

It is folly to make 2 of what we will do in four or two years. 
When we are ready to let them go we can enact their independence. 
Why should we aay now what we will do in 1920? How can we tell 
what will happen in the meanwhile? In 1920 we can enact their in- 
dependence if we choose to. The fact is that the Jones bill leaves abso- 
Inte discretion to the President, puts upon him responsibility which 
Congress has no right to shirk, and is a deception of the Filipinos, 
who imagines that it assures them of independence. 


{Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, May 2, 1916.) 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. 

America will not confer independence upon the Philippine Islands at 
any time during the next four years. ‘That is what the House of 
Representatives decided yesterday when it voted, by 213 to 165, to 
strike out the Clarke amendment to the Jones bill, extending the poops 
of self-government in the islands. Interest now centers in the bill's 
preamble which pledges the United States ultimately to turn our 
Asiatic possessions over to their native inhabitants. 

Whether wisdom would justify this country in conferring independ- 
ence upon the Filipinos within the short period set forth in the de- 
feated Clarke amendment is a question open to honest debate. But it 
should be entirely possible for every candid friend of ultimate Philip- 
pine freedom to agree upon some date within the next 20 years as the 
time when the e and Democratic Parties’ pledges to with- 
draw would be realized. 

Ability is born of responsibility. The best school of self-government 
is actual participation in self-government. And the most sobering in- 
fluence America could possibly exert upon the Filipino would be to 
assert definitely that on a given future date this country would release 
the Philippines, provided the inhabitants had by that time shown a 
genuine capacity to manage their own affairs, 


{Paterson (N. J.) Press Guardian, May 1, 1918.1 
The New York Journal of Commerce thinks the President is making 
a grave mistake in trying to force it through. It says: 
“If the bill is defeated the President may be saved from the conse- 
quence of the mistake. If it is not. there is a chance that a different 
control of Con and of the administration may undo the work be- 


fore the provision for independence takes effect. Even so, serious 
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trouble will have been caused and the difficulty of carrying on the 
pors that has been begun will be considerably enhanced. fnis mis- 

ke of the President is akin to that committed with regard to Mexico, 
but is morally and politically more serious because of the pledge of 
faith and ine responsibility assumed in the treaty by which the islands 
were acqu 

This ts a fair sample of the judgment the best-informed and most 
judicious authorities on the Philippine question without respect of 
party allegiance have pronounced on this “ scuttle” policy, 


[Paterson (N. J.) Press, May 2, 1916.] 
“ ULTIMATELY,” BUT NOT NOW. 


The rejection of the ay ir “ scuttle" bill in the House yester- 
day by the decisive vote of 213 to 165 probably seals its fate for this 
session. The vote was on the Clarke amendment to the bill as passed 
by the Senate. It provided for the abandonment of the islands to self- 
Kovenant within four years. The Senate will now have to take u 

e bill in a shape which promises an extension of home rule and ulti- 
mate independence, but es no date. This is the treatment that 
former President Taft and 3 all American statesmen who are 
familiar with conditions in the Philippines have advocated, and it 
probably represents the judgment of the great majority of our people. 

On the proposition for immediate independans which was strongly 
urged by the President, the Republicans in the House voted solidly in 
the negative, being reenforced by 30 Democrats. Some of this morn- 
ing’s papers in announcing the vote headline it as a Tammany revolt 
against the administration. This is not borne out by the record. 
While a mafority of the Democratic dissenters were from New York 
they included three of the four Democratic Members from New Jer- 
sey—EAGAN, HAMILL, and Hart—and others from Ohio, Michigan, 
Louisiana, illinois, and Massachusetts. A Democratic revolt of this 
3 against an administration measure which had been indorsed 
y the party caucus must be regarded as evidence that this measure 
was so singularly bad that not even the lash of party discipline could 
keep the Members of the party in line. 


[Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, May 1, 1916.] 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL. 


There is encouraging evidence that Congress is not to make the mis- 
take of enacting a law by which the United States is to leave the Philip- 
pine Islands either two or four years from the passage of the Jones bill, 
as amended by Senator CLARKE, of Arkansas, and which passed the Sen- 
ate several months ago by the deciding yote of Vice President Marshall. 

The Democrats of the House caucused on the Philippine bill recently. 
Bitter opposition to its passage sleveloped, and enough of the Members 
left the caucus to insure the defeat of the measure. 

The enactment of the Jones bill as amended would be disastrous to 
the Filipino people, who are far from readiness for independence and 
ability to carry on a stable, safe, and sane government. 

There is good reason for the belief, which obtains with the best- 
informed men in this country, as well as those in the islands, that if the 
Jones bill were to become law it would not take long to undo most of 
the good work the United States has done for those people and the 
islands in the last 18 years, 


[Bufalo Commercial, May 2, 1916.] 
SCUTTLE REPUDIATED, „ 


The House of Representatives yesterday voted by a decisive majority 
that the United States should not get out of the Philippines as quickly 
as possible without concerning itself for the future oF the islands or 
making any arrangements whatever for preserving their independence. 
In other words, the policy of scuttle which was adopted in the Senate 
by the casting vote of Vice President. Marshall was repudiated in the 
lower branch of Congress. 

The President was committed to this dishonorable piece of legisla- 
tion. He had given his unqualified approval to the Clarke amendment 
a complicated thing which provided that the protection of the Unit 
States over the islands should be withdrawn within four years, leaving 
them to the tender mercies of Japan, Germany, or any other nation 
that may wish to acquire them and has the physical power to accom- 
plish its purpose. But for once during this administration the Demo- 
cratic Party refused to follow its leader. For the first time since Mr. 
Wilson has been President his wishes in matters of high legislative 
importance were disregarded. The 30 Democrats in the House who re- 
volted against the caucus and refused to acquiesce in the abandonment 
of the little brown wards of the Government to the rapacity of nations 
that have no respect for considerations of justice or humanity, or for 
the binding force of pledges and treaty obligations, are to be congratu- 
lated for their independence. 

And, indeed, the passage of the Clarke amendment would have made 
“a scrap of paper“ out of our treaty of peace with Spain, which gave 
np the Philippines among other ssessions under the distinct pledge 
of the United States that it would guarantee freedom of religion, prop- 
erty rights, pean wronged in business, and equity before the law to all 
the Spanish subjects in the islands, To surrender our control of the 
Philippines would be an open and a flagrant repudiation of the solemn 
convention that we made with the Government of Spain to protect the 
rights of a large, an intelligent, and a well-to-do element in the islands, 


[Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, May 2, 1916.] 
ANOTHER DREAM SHATTERED. 


The severe defeat of the Senate Philippine bill with its Clarke amend- 
ment providing for independence in the islands and the pamane of the 
Jones substitute, looks like an act of sanity. The bill now goes to 
conference, and, it is believed, the independence feature is dead to stay 
dead until the right time. 

mpartial observer has no trouble to reach the conclusion that 
the administration should be pleased rather than otherwise at the 
turn of affairs, but the fact, according to news reports, seems to be the 
reverse. The President looks upon the failure of the independence pro- 
gram as a defeat and a stigma. 

As a political maneuver, perhaps it is, but for the sake of the Gov- 
ernment, the country interests, and the peace of the people the Presi- 
dent should be pa that he was defeated. 

The Philippines will develop into another Mexico unless human 
nature in the islands makes a sudden and miraculous change, which is 
only remote as a prospect. Until tue people are better prepared for 
the duties that go with the hard task of keeping a stable, a self-govern- 
ing organization, the odds are against them as an independent body. 
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The few years of drilling they have had has not, any means, fitted 
them for 88 9 to our ideas, 8 should be re- 


msible to the rest of the world for the consequences that would 
ine Independence —in the hands of a few shrewd 


one we should not like, perhaps. 


[Cincinnati Times Star, May 3, 1916.] 
— THE PHILIPPINE BILL, 


5 ALLEN of the second district is to be congratulated on 
his vote against the Clarke amendment, granting independence to the 
Philippines within four years. 

The Philippines may be a Hability rather than an asset; they may 
constitute the most vulnerable p: of our national or, tion, 80 
far as the chance of war is concerned; but we went into the Philip- 
pines voluntarily; voluntarily we undertook the work of advancing 
civilization there. To leave the islands now, a sure breg to anarchy 
within and later on an equally sure prey to exploitation m withou 
would be a sorry performance, 

The Republican minority in the House proved itself worthy of Re- 
publican ditions by voting solidly against the administration pro- 
e in the 1 And 80 Democrats showed inde- 

op) 


gram of scuttl 
pendence and common sense posing the Clarke amendment. 


[Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger, May 3, 1916.] 
HOUSE TAKES WISE COURSE ON PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. 


The country is happily toy by the defeat in the House of 
the Clarke amendment to the 
3 


votes, together with the solid Republican vote, 
defeat of the bill. 


on, and their 
ught about the 


[Brooklyn Citizen, May 3, 1916.] * 

For the ey gs e the adverse vote cast yesterday was the very 
best service that has been rendered them since their 8 5 became 
linked with ours. They will enjoy all the liberty of which it is 

le for them to make good use under our while at the same 
e every effort they make in the right direction, the direction of 
orderly industry, will be fostered. 


{Baltimore (Md.) American, May 3, 1916.) 
BLOW TO WILSON’S POLICY. 
to those 30 House Democrats who refused to obe 


to bear 
its 


a 

through the House. It has been made apparent that the 
resent Co. nt enact no bill fixing a time t to the stay of 
e United States Government in the Philippines. 


[Chicago (III.) News, May 3, 1916.] 
WISE ACTION ON THE PHILIPPINES. 


ve its P Sg to the Philippine bill with the 
amendment promis comp! independence to the Philippine Islands 
within four years the National House of Representatives has acted 
wisely. nea, Sg ere for the Philippine Islands is the 

n both the islanders and the United States should be workin; 
but ines is to be gained by setting a fixed date at which the Unit 
States withdraw from the islands. On the contrary, much harm 

ht result from enacting such a promise into law. 

owers of self-rule for the islanders should be enlarged from time 
to time so far as this can be done wisely. When the people of the 
9 shall actually manage their own affairs in a reasonably 
satisfactory way with only nominal direction from the Washington 
Government, the time will be at hand for the formal recognition of the 
republic in the Pacific. To fix a time limit on American authority 
before the islanders have learned to walk alone would be unjust to 
pis islanders themselves and to all legitimate interests in the Philip- 
pines, 


In refusing to 


[Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, May 3, 1916.] 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE MERELY DEFERRED. 


surp: nor general regret, And may be 
least tting one’s self to the proposition that the United States 
should hold the Philippines indefinitely. 

The truth of the matter is, so it seems to us, we should never have 
taken possession of them, in the first place; but having done so, it is 
a serious question whether we have any right to surrender the islands 
until we have thoroughly established for them a permanent and satis- 
factory government and fixed their future status. 


[Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, May 3, 1916.] 
GARROTING OF THE SCUTTLING BILL, 
The Philippine scuttling bill was dishonest, coward and hypo- 
critical. Its final passage would have been a dis oe to Congress 
and a reproach to the Nation, and br House of resentatives de- 


serves a measure of credit for killing But there is cause for 
in that the lower House has f 


N 


Jones 
The Jones 


of the preamble, this bill was considered an initial step 
toward turnin e islands adrift, and was 
advocates of t course. The preamble undertakes to promise the 


„ and the body of the measure has been looked upon as prepare. 
the power to bind a succeeding Congress to carry out 


apon to do the right thing at the 

P nng mars unfortunate for the honor of this coun 
of the inos, and for the protection of American interests—made 
obligato — of the legislation which had induced the immigra- 
tion of ericans with th capital and N activities into the 


Philippine Islands—could have ppened passage of 
measure, 


{Buffalo (N. T.) News, May 4, 1916.] 
FRUSTRATING THB DESERTERS’ PLOT. 


If the proposal to abandon the Philippines within four 

upon any premise other than selfishness; if it were p 

other than an un-American hope to dodge responsibility, it 
might have fared better than it did when it came ‘ore the House of 
Representatives. 

n Mr. Joxus's defense of the proposal he inadvertently voiced the 
real reason why we should continue our protectorate in the Philippines, 
especially during this time of world war when weaker nations are by 
common consent of the powers becoming the prey of the stronger. 

Said Mr. Joxns: Í 

“Whatever may be the cost In blood and treasure in defendi 
them (the Philippines) we shall be bound by every consideration 
justice, honor, and natlonal pride to undertake to do so if it shall 
be determined to hold them ently.” 

Therefore, we suppose, it the honorable course to set them adrift 
— hes uncharted international seas before we are called upon to de- 
en em. 

This same standard of honor would invariably ostracize the individ- 
ual. It would make him a creature altogether unlikable and intoler- 
able from the viewpoint of his fellows. 

The House of Representatives did well in throttling this plot of đe- 
sertion. 


were 


Based upon 


Ist. Albans (Vt.) Messenger, May 4, 1916.) 
WILSON AND HISTORY MAKING. 
“It is hard to understand President Wilson’s persistence in requir- 


ing Congress to the bill for scuttling from the Philippines, ex- 
cept that he is o ate in a matter on which he has made up his 
and hates to change it.” (Waterbury American.) 


that is, no one outside the White House. It can’t 

is because of the paniya pect pledge. It 

| groin other things, and to neglect or break those has not seemed 
cause any bother. 


{Newark (N. J.) Eagle, May 4, 1916.] 
PHILIPPINES BILL LOST, 


Congress has eed not to agree upon any definite time for grantin; 
independence to the Philippine Islands. The administration fs lost 
its ht for passage. of the Philippine bill, with the Clarke amend- 
ment, which autho: independence for the islands within four years, 
In place of it the House has passed a Dill providing for a greater 
measure of self-government for the 3 The preamble de- 
clares that it is the intention of the United States to grant inde- 
pendence to the islands ultimately, but no date is fixed. 

No matter what our opinion ht have been of the wisdom or folly 
of the United States for 3 responsibility for the Filipinos after 
the Spanish War, that responsibility was definitely assumed. 
Filipinos are divided into many tribes, more or less civilized and en- 

ed. They are arated widely on their island homes, Only a 
few years ago some of them were head-hunters. 

It is p us to assume that these children of nature will be 
ready for or capable of assuming entire 5 their gov- 
ernment in four years, but is is quite in keeping with true spirit of 
American independence to t them larger measure of self-govern- 
ment as they qualify for boon, 


[Bangor (Me.) News, May 6, 1916.] 
CAN WAIT A LITTLE LONGER. 


Americans of all parties are agreed on the principle of 
e Philippines, and our Government is committed to that prin- 
repeatea pl s, most citizens are coming to the conclusion 
5 is not the e to let them go or to set a definite limit to 
our tenure. 

It is unfortunate that a political squabble over the question should 
have developed at this time, when the Nation has on its hands problems 
far bigger for immediate solution. After we get rid of the 
Mexican incubus, after we have settled our national armament policy, 
after we are safely out of danger of embroilment in the European war, 
after our relations with Tany have been put on a permanens secure 
and trustworthy basis, it will be in order to thrash out the Philippine 

roblem in the calmness and sanity that will then be possible. Any 
2 3 — pne San beter N will ONA cae be hasty and im- 
per! yp and ma une: consequences. 

While the whole wond, is in a state of political uncertainty, the 
Filipinos can well afford to wait. They are being promoted toward full 
self-government at a rapid enough rate, anyhow, to assure them of our 
sincerity and inspire them with patient confidence, We owe it to them, 
as well as to ourselves, to defer final decision of their political fate 
until a fitter time comes, 


[Baltimore (Md.) American, Apr. 28, 1916.] 
KILL THE PHILIPPINE BILL. 


If there ever was a measure that represented pure and unadulterated 
partisan bunk, it is the Philippine bill, over which the Democrats in 


Althou 
cipal b 
y 


caucus came near to a fist fight. It is supported and urged by the Presi- 
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dent, because it found place in the Democratic platform, There could be 
no conceivable folly t would outrun the ort to bring the Philip- 
pine Islands into the general turmoil of European and Asiatic affairs. 
The merest cursory glance over the state of the Far East would lead a 
prudent thinker to refrain from causing unrest in the Philippines by any 
effort to set a definite or proximate date for the conferment of freedom 
upon the islanders. The same sentiment that caused deprecations of 
Yuan Shi Kal's assumption of imperial honors that he now dis- 
carded, the same sentiment that caused England to defer putting 
home rule into effect in Ireland, should actuate this country to refuse 
to take action upon the Philippine measure. This rational view of the 
Jones bill was summed up in the resolution offered by Representative 
Conry for the Tammany delegation : 
“ Resolved, That no action be taken on this or any other bill affecting 
the Philippine Islands and lookirg to the establishment of the inde- 
ndence of the same and the withdrawal of the authority of the United 
tatcs therefrom until a full, fair, and complete opportunity be given 
for hearing to all parties interested in the islan is and whose interests 
are to be affected by the proposed legislation.” 


[Chicago Herald, Apr. 29, 1916.] 

The Jones-Clarke bill has been aptly described as “independence with 
a string.“ : 55 — ay genoa dismiss — 3 with 
guaranties for their sa: against foreign aggression, merely pre- 
tends to. And their danger from foreign aggression is „ and not 
wholly from Japan by am means. 

It really decides nothing and provides only for continued agitation and 
weakness instead of for stability and strength. It “ passes the buck” 
of responsibility for action to the President, who, if he finds it em- 
3 vay pass it back to Congress, which may pass it again to 
the President after ta another 

The bald truth is that the party 
efforts to settle the Bean pin es question. 
let us not make another Mexico of the 1 The Jones-Clarke 
bill is a hopeless muddle. Better drop it and try again. Better back 
up, begin over, and start right, with a definite conception of what we 
wish to do and how we are going vo do it. 


[Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle, May 2, 1916.1 
THE DEFEAT OF THE PHILIPPINE BILL, 
While friends of President Wilson will regret that he should be de- 


feated upon an important measure, true friends of the Philippines will 
be pleased that the Philippine bill, in the form in which it was voted 


ess. 
in power has made a mess of its 
For the sake of humanity 


upon in the House of Representatives last night, should have been 
defeated. 
[Rochester Post-Express, May 3, 1916.] 
CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Now that the plan to quit the Philippines while our self-im task 
of fitting their people for self-government is unfinished has m aban- 


ned, an investigation would seem to be in order to find out what 
should be done to improve conditions in the islands. ‘There is reason 
to believe that the general situation is far less favorable than the sup- 

rters of Gov. Gen. Harrison's administration would have us believe. 

en. McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, reported after 
his return Nan the Philippines last year that there was a practically 
unanimous opinion that the existing form of government was no longer 
meeting the needs of the islands, e found no serious demand for the 
withdrawal of American control, and the main ground of criticism was 
the lack of power in the local government to deal with questions of 
finance or to enact laws believed to be necessary for the development 
of public lands and mines. 


{Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle, May 4, 1916.] 
SAVED FROM DISGRACE, 


The administration has had the importance of the Tammany organi- 
zation impressed upon it by the action of the Tammany delegation in 
Con, in bolting the Philippines bill. The result was the defeat 
of the Senate bill, with the Clarke amendment which was designed to 
confer independence on the Filipinos in four years. The Jones bill of 
1914, which grants the islands a larger measure of self-government, was 
passed in its stead. 

While the motives of the Tammany delegation might not bear close 
inspection, being grounded on the quarrel over t-oflice appointments 
in this State, the results are eminently satisfactory to petriotic Amer- 
icans. The defeated Clarke amendment would have placed upon the 
Government the disgrace of deliberately abandoning the Philippines to 
a worse condition of anarchy than that existing in Mexico at the present 
time, or else to become a prey to the tender mercies of any predatory 
or land-hungry power. In addition we should have been placed in the 
position of repudiating our solemn treaty obligations to Spain, by which 
we guaranteed religious freedom to all the inhabitants of the islands, 
and we should also have been guilty of bad faith toward those Americans 
— 5 have invested money in the islands or have purchased Philippine 

nds. 


{Rochester (N. Y.) Times, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
PHILIPPINE BILL IN DOUBT. 

It begins to look as if the administration Philippine bill will not pass 
this session of Congress. We hope it will not. It is an uncalled-for 
lece of legislation at this time. e all may be in favor of the ultimate 

sar oor of the Philippines, but surely not until the various peoples 
of those islands are more fully prepared to understand the responsi- 
bilities of self-government. The mocrats in caucus the other night 
were not able to make the bill a party measure, including as it does the 
Clarke amendment providing for independence in four years. 

The provision that the president must grant independence to the 
Philippines within four years is indefensible. It is impossible for the 
resent Congress to determine whether the Filipinos will be fit for 
ndependence in 4, 10, or 20 years; but the bill which the President 
approves would not leave the question to a later Congress to decide. 
The Republican Senators should stand solidly against the bill. 


[Washington Star, May 2, 1916.1 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


In rejecting by a decisive vote the Clarke amendment to the ase 
pine bill, the House last night openly one a most important public 
service. The bill itself should not have been brought forward at this 


session. With the greater part of the world tossing in convulsions, 
this was not the proper time for the consideration of any phase of the 
Philippine question. There was no good reason why we should add 
sorting to the anxieties and uncertainties of an unparalleled world 

But the Clarke amendment capped the climax of unwisdom. To 
propose independence for the Philippines in four years at the outside 
was practically to put the islan into the discussion about map 
changes generally. ‘or, even if the European war should end in the 
near future, a notice given now of the intention of the United States 
to withdraw from the Philippines at so early a ay as that named by 
the Senator from Arkansas would have caused the great wers to 
agers the islands, secretly if not openly, in their calculations about 

e future. 

What induced the President to indorse the amendment is not easily 
understood, unless on the score of a too great pressure of business and a 
lack of time to digest thoroughly some of the matters presented to 
him. With the — question, the Mexican question, the Japanese 
question, and domestic questions bearing upon his campaign for reelee- 
tion coming before him every day in some form, he must be a hurried 
and a harried man. 


{Utica (N. Y:) Observer, May 3, 1916.] 
WHEN THEY ARE READY. 


In the days when it was customary for young people to work subject 
to their parents it was a very common practice to give them “a stint 
that is, to set an assigned task which ey must accomplish before 
they might be free to go fishing, to play ball, to visit the neighboring 
boys or girls, or to be excused from their tasks or studies. 

hat is very much the way we are treating the Filipinos, and it 
seems to be the safest and best way that we can do. e are saying 
to them, by this substitute bill that has been adopted by the House, 
that when they are fit and able to govern themselves, when they 
have accomplished the task of preparing themselves for self-govern- 
ment, we will withdraw from the Philippine Archipelago and give them 
free reign. We are not saying that in one year or in four years they 
can have the full control of their country, for their task might not 
be done by that time. When they have copierea their stint the 
government will be handed over into their complete direction. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty as to the Philippines. It seems that 
each person who writes concerning them and each person who goes there 
as an investigator finds exactly what he sets out to find. Reports come 
on the one hand that indicate that the Filipinos are making wonderful 
progresa toward self-government; that they are displaying capabilities; 
hat they are honest, trustworthy, thorough, and dependable; that 
there is no doubt whatever, if they were giyen control of their govern- 
ment, they would keep up the high standard set and maintained under 
American occupation. But reports come from the other hand that as 
soon as Ern a little authority the Filipino becomes intolerable, puffed 
up by his own importance, neglectful of the real duties of office, and 
overpowered by the privilege of commanding or directing. It is said 
that they neglect health measures, that they are not honest in their 
dealing with the State, that they are 8 among themselves, 
that they permit government property to run down, are shiftless and 
procrastinating, and that there is every indication that the islands 
would drop back into the old order of things—a disease-breeding, filthy, 
immoral, half-sayage state. 

These differing reports are given by men who have reputation for 
fairness and candor, and each side brings forward. incidents and 
alleged facts to prove the contention that is set up. It is to be 
regretted that some one or some body of men can not make reports as 
to ne in the Phillppines which are unbiased by politics or 
sympathies. 

Ir the absence of knowledge as to actual conditions, we believe this 
country will do the best thing by waiting until there seems to be a 
certainty that the Filipinos can. establish and maintain a stable and 
respectable government. And it would be best. no doubt, if the integ- 
sgn of its government might be assured by other nations. 

he Filipino has not yet had time to get into the habit of good 
government. His intentions may be of the very best, but the customs 
of centuries of misrule and semisavagery can not be eradicated in 18 
years, It is better to try him out, giving him larger opportunities, 
but still retaining the guiding hand and making him understand that 
when he accomplishes his task aad brings up a generation of men who 
have good government ingrained through their very fiber they may 
have full liberty to go forth as à nation of and by themselves. 


{New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 4, 1916.] 
THE PHILIPPINES BILL. 


The House rejected Monday the Clarke amendment to the Philippines 
bill granting independence to the islands in 1920, or four years hence, 
and, in lieu thereof, adopted the original Jones bill providing for a 

‘eater measure of self-government for the natives, at the same time 

eclaring the “purpose of the Federal Government to ultimately grant 
the islands complete independence, but without fixing any date for it. 
The defeat of the amendment has been presaged for some time. It 
looked some months ago as though it would go through without diffi- 
culty, for it had the support of the President and had been indorsed by 
the Democratic caucus. In the Jast few days, however, there has been 
a marked = of sentiment in some quarters, and serious opposition 
developed in the South on the ground that the independence of the 
Philippines would mean a considerable loss of business in cotton goods. 

But while this argument to commercial advantage may have accounted 
for some votes in opposition, the real explanation lies in the disturbed 
condition in 3 the East, and Mexico. It was seen that if present 
conditions are maintained four years hence it would be a grave mistake 
to turn the archipelago loose, then to try its fortunes in a world filled 
with war and disturbances, and with so much unsettlement as to the 
international obligations. t meant, as many of the papers pointed out, 
the possibility of trouble on our part with some of the neighboring 
countries, who night think this a favorable opportunity to seize the 
islands; or even if it did not, it would probably tend to produce the 
Mexicanization of the country, if the natives were not equal to admin- 
istering its affairs, about which there is a wide difference of opinion 
among those who ought to know the islands and their people best. 
Moreover, there is a strong sentiment as to the advisability of the pres- 
ent Congress legislating for another Congress, to be elected four years 
hence, instead of leaving the decision of the matter to the Senate and 
House in power in 1920. As a matter of fact, there is not the faintest 
conception of what the situation will be then, and he is indeed a mar- 
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velous prophet who can foretell so many years what the condition in 
the Pacific will be in 1920. 

Only the other day the House first, and afterwards the Senate, put 
its foot down on this proposition to decide to-day a question to come 
up in regard to sngar, and declared against fixing a specific date when 
sugar would be placed on the free list, pointing out how unwise this is 
and how much better to leave the matter open to Congress to act on 
it whenever the occasion is deemed favorable. This is a policy which 
ought always to be pursued, and the country would have been saved 
many troubles and complications had it always been followed. Had the 
House fixed 1920 definitely for Filipino independence and a subsequent 
Congress found that this was grea ly ee public policy and likely 
to involve us in complications with foreign countries, and repealed the 
law as against public policy, it would have stirred yp the natives, and 
with cause—and we would have faced ig ig of breach of faith and 
probably a general uprising, whereas there Is nothing to prevent Con- 
gress from nting independence in 1920 should it deem the conditions 
then favorable. The extension of the powers of the natives will. teach 
them self-government better, and the fact that this independence is 
assured whenever they are deemed capable of administering thelr affairs 
pro) ay will enco them in their efforts to improve themselves. 

xactly how long it is going to fake them to reach the condition that 
will entitle them to independence it is difficult to say, as there are such 
wide variations in the views taken and such differences as to what is 
to be expected. Some of the extremists would have the natives reach 
the cducational and political status of the American. It is doubtful 
if they ever do so; or that a government administered on the American 
model would suit the Filipinos. It is 8 that there will always 
be some disagreement on this point, but the promise made of ultimate 
independence for the islands and the greater measure of administration 
granted the natives hold out the promise that a settlement of this vexed 
roblem will soon come, The fact that the Democratic Party has prom- 
Bea this at as early a day as possible is further assurance on this point. 


; [Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer. May 4, 1916.] 
A PLEDGE TO THE FILIPINOS. 

The best part of the Philippine bill remains after the elimination 
of the Clarke amendment. The amendment specified that the island 
Archipelago should be given freedom in four years. Its climination 
lenves the preamble of the measure which pled. the word of the 
Government that the Phillppines shall ultimately be granted their 
independence without specif; ng a date. 

. It has been accepted from the beginning by both parties that the 
Filipincs should not remain permanent wards of the United States. 
The islands were taken as a trust, to be administered in the interests 
of their inhabitants and in time turned over to them to become an 
independent nation. How long this task of training a dependent 

5 to the stature of independence would take no one could tell. 
Raa the Clarke amendment was framed no one apparently had at- 
tempted to fix a time. 

For 18 years the islands have been under the control of the United 

Pha ess toward fitness 


either nsive or irr nsible, but have accepted their new 
liberties with gravity and utilized them with profit. 
It hi time for the United States to put itself definitely on 


capability. 

under conditions inviting „ no American, however much he 
may have been op to taking the islands in the first place, has 
any other idea now than to do what is right and best for the islands. 

his preamble to the Philippine bill puts into the form of law a 
settled American conyiction—that the ultimate destiny of the Fili- 
pinos is to form an independent nation founded upon principles in- 
stilled into their minds by American teachers, generals, and statesmen 
and adhered to under successive administrations at Washington. The 
romise ought to be satisfactory to islanders rein Ay rous that 
Phe Filipino independence day shall not too long. delayed, for 
liberty without adequate preparation for liberty would be a disaster. 

{Springfield (Mass.) Republican, April 30, 1916.] 
THE DANGER TO THE PHILIPPINE BILL, 


The Philippine bill should not be lost entirely because the Clarke in- 
dependence amendment adopted by the Senate arouses keen 9 
in the House. It is a well-considered measure for extending the prin- 
ciples of self-government, aside from the provision stipulating that in- 
dependence should be granted not later than four years from its enact- 
ment, unless the President, in his- discretion, should then refer the 
question back to Congress for reconsideration. Some Republicans in 
the Senate voted for the bill; some even voted for the independence 
amendment, The bill in some form should me law at this on. 

One of the worst examples of American statesmanship in our history 
was the acquisition of the Philippine Islands; it was a blunder for 
which politicians, publicists, and ciers of the imperialist and mili- 


tarist type were 3 nsible.. They posed as wise men with 
vision, and they loaded the United States with a distant de —— par 
efending. 


orientals which the United States is eer incapable o 
If there is any honorable way of cutting the connection between the 
Philippine Islands and the United States it should be done before mili- 
tary “ preparedness ” in this coun develops a cockiness concerning 
the future of China and Japan's ambitions to develop a Monroe doctrine 
of the Orient that would bring us into military collision with the one 
rising imperial power of the Far East. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. GRONNA. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kotu suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Colt Hardwick Lee, Md 
Baukliead Culberson Hitchcock Lewis 

Brady Cummins Hughes 1 
Brandegee Curtis Husting McLean 
Chamberlain Fletcher Johnson, S. Dak. Martin, Va 
Chilton Gronna Jones rtine, N. J. 
Clapp Harding Lane yers 


LIII— 801 


Nelson Need Smoot Underwood 

Oliver Saulsbury Sterling Vardaman 

Overman Shafroth Stone Wadsworth 
en Sheppard Swanson Warren 

Penrose Sherman Taggart Works 

Pittman Simmons Thomas 

Pomerence Smith, Ariz. Thompson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson], which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and vote “ yea.” . 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Pornpexter’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Porxpexter] is necessarily absent; but I am sure, 
if he were present, he would vote“ nay ” on this question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. As he has not voted, 
unless I can find a pair I will have to withhold my vote. I 
should vote “ yea,” if at liberty to vote. : 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenn’s name was called). The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownseNp] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness in his family. If he were present, he would 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hotrts]. In his absence I withhold my vote. Were I entitled 
to vote I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SanrH] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Crarke], and also that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] is paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. JAmEs]. 

Mr. CHILTON. Has the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fay] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted, 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with that Senator, and in his 
absence I shall not vote. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. In his absence I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and vote “nay.” f 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (after having voted in the affirma- 


tive). I notice that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM] is not present. Having a pair with him, I withdraw my 
vote. i 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]. As the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has transferred his pair 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] to the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], which leaves the Sen- 
ator from New York unpaired, I transfer my pair to him and 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). When 
I voted I overlooked my general pair with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newtanps], who, I observe, is not present. 
I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Crark of Wyoming] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. If present, my col- 
league would vote “nay” on this question. : 

Mr. STONE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Crark] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I find that I can not make the transfer of pair which I 
stated to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman], 
but I do make the transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. NRWLAN DS] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. bu Pont] to the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Hortus] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmItTH] 
having transferred his pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS], I am now permitted to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus] to the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 87, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Reed Taggart 
Bankhead Lee, Md. Saulsbury Thomas 
Beckham Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Bryan Martine, N. J. Sheppard Tillman 
Chamberlain Myers Shields Underwood 
Fletcher Overman Simmons Vardaman 
Hardwick Owen „ Ariz. liams 
Hitchcock Phelan Smith, Ga. 
Hughes Stone 
Husting Pomerene Swanson 

NATS—22. 
Borah Gallinger McLean Sterling 
Brad. Gronna Nelson Wadsworth 
Brandegee Oliver arren 
Colt Jones rose Works 
Cummins e Sherman 

rtis Lippitt Smoot 
NOT VOTING—36, 

Broussard Lea, Tenn. Ransdell . 
Catron Goff obinson 
Chilton Gore oe Smith, Md. 
Clap Hollis McCumber Smith, Mich 
Clark, Wyo. es New Smith, S. C. 
Ch Johnson, Me. Norris Sutherland 
Culberson Kenyon O'Gorman Townsend 
Dillingham Kern a Walsh 
du Pont La Follette Poindexter eeks 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I now move that the Senate proceed to a 
consideration of the unfinished business, being House bill 15455. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) 
to establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 
possessions and with foreign countries, to regulate carriers by 
water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES obtained the floor. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the adoption of the conference 
report is a matter of very considerable importance, and I de- 
sire to inform the Senate that the Delegate from the Philip- 
pine Islands has just told me that this action is of greater 
importance to the Philippine people than anything that has 
happened in 350 years of the existence of that nation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not think that the 
Delegate from the Philippine Islands can give the Senate much 
instruction on that point. In opposition to his views I think 
the action just taken by the Senate is very unfortunate. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hope the Delegate from the 
Philippine Islands will appreciate the fact that the preamble 
in the bill which has just been passed is nothing more than 
a parchment declaration carrying out a provision in a party 
platform, and that it will have no more effect than the declara- 
tions of the Democratic platforms during the last 16 years, 
so far as the independence of the Philippines is concerned. 

Mr. President, I have taken considerable time with reference 
to the shipping bill. However, I think I have confined my 
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remarks pretty closely to the bill. What I have to say now 
will be with reference to an amendment which I expect to 
offer to the bill, and to which I really do not anticipate any 
objection on the part of the Senator having the bill in 

It is a matter to which I have given more consideration since I 
submitted my remarks the other day; and the more I have 
investigated it, the more important it seems to me to be. So 
I have decided to trespass upon the time of the Senate a little 
further to present some facts with reference to it which may 
be of some service, at any rate hereafter, and if the amendment 
Should be accepted as a part of the bill it will offer some sug- 
gestions to the shipping board for their guidance. 

Mr. President, I send to the Secretary’s desk an amendment 
which I expect to propose when the section in the bill is 
reached defining the powers of the shipping board. I ask that 
the proposed amendment be read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary. In section 13, page 13, line 3, after the word 
“ registry,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

It shall examine the rules under which vessels are constructed 
abroad and in the United States, and the methods of classifying and 
rating same, and they shall examine into the subject of marine in- 
surance, the number of companies in the United States, domestic and 
foreign, engaging in marine insurance, the extent of the Insurance 
on hulls and cargoes placed or written in the United States, and the 
extent of reinsurance of American maritime risks in foreign companies, 
and ascertain what steps — hye necessary to develop an ample marine 
insurance system as an aid the development of a merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, in all of the many-sided phases 
of the discussion of the shipping question, which is a question 
that never will be settled until it is settled right, there is a 
feature of it, largely fundamental and basic in its character, 
that rarely or never is touched upon nowadays, and which has 
been given very little, if any, consideration in the discussion 
thus far on this bill. I refer to marine insurance. How it is 
that this phase of our maritime interests has received so little 
attention I do not know, unless it be that American marine 
insurance companies seem to be as unequal to the covering and 
the carrying of American maritime risks as American ships 
seem unequal to the carrying of American imports and exports. 
It may have been felt that our marine insurance business is of 
such, comparative little consequence, as it is felt by too many 
that our maritime interests themselves are of such comparatively 
little consequence, as to merit but little attention, and especially 
when these feeble and struggling interests are pitted against the 
powerful and prosperous foreign maritime interests now domi- 
nating our foreign carrying, it has become the custom to disre- 
gard the American and give deferential consideration to the 
competing foreign maritime interests. 

Mr. President, when an American investor in an American 
ship first considers such an investment, the first thing he has 
to think of and provide for is the insurance of his vessel, and 
she must be so built, classed, and rated that not only will his 
vessel enjoy insurance at the minimum of premium rates but 
the same must be true of the cargoes his vessel carries. If he 
is to be able to command as good freight rates as his rivals, his 
ship must enjoy as low insurance rates, as must the cargoes his 
ship carries. At the very outset, therefore, this matter of the 
imsurance of hulls and cargoes becomes a vital factor in the 
success of the ship during her entire life, not only as a ship but 
as a carrier of cargoes, 

It is right here that the would-be American investor is con- 
fronted with a condition of insufficiency, of weakness, in his 
own country that forces him, ferces him, to go 
abroad, and usually to England, in erder to make sure that his 
ship and her cargoes shall enjoy the minimum of insurance 
rates. On the very threshold of his investment in a ship, an 
American is confronted with the necessity of depending upon 
Great Britain. If he depends upon the instrumentalities ex- 
isting in the United States to assure him the minimum rates 
of insurance, immediately he becomes involved in difficulties 
and his ship and her cargoes are likely to be subject to discrim- 
inations that place them at a disadvantage with their foreign 
eompetitors. This situation makes the standardization sugges- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sımmons] very 
doubtful and delusive. 

If, for example, the American starts out to build his ship in 
conformity with the rules of the American Bureau of Shipping, 
the institution in this country analogous to the British Lloyd's 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping, and his ship is 
classed and rated in the “ Record ” of the American bureau, what 
happens? With this American certificate of strong and safe con- 
struction in his possession, with his vessel possessing the highest 
class and rating known, he proceeds to secure from American 
marine insurance companies insurance equal to the investment 
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he has in his ship. If his ship is one that runs up toward a 
million dollars in cost—and it is not an unusual ship nowadays 
that costs a million dollars—he finds that there are not enough 
‘American marine insurance companies to cover his risk, It 
is the practice of insurance companies to reinsure considerable 
amounts of the risks they assume in other companies, so as to 
avoid concentrating their losses. It is quickly found necessary, 
to secure full insurance for this new and high-class American- 
built ship, that he must go abroad, preferably to London, to 
secure the marine insurance required on his ship. 

As soon as this American vessel owner's application for in- 
surance is received in London, the London insurance company, 
or Lloyd’s insurance representatives, turn at once to the book 
issued by the British Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping to see what class and rating the ship has that is 
applying for insurance for herself and, possibly, for her cargo 
as well; and easily the cargo may be as valuable, or even more 
valuable, than the vessel herself. 

If the new American ship is not classed and rated in Lloyd’s 
Book, at once trouble begins, and his ship is at a disadvantage. 
He must have her classed in Lloyd's to secure British insurance, 
and he finds that he must have British insurance. He finds that 
to conform to Lloyd's requirements sufficiently to acquire first 
class is, generally speaking, more troublesome and expensive 
than if he had in the first case built his ship to conform to 
Lloyd's rules of construction rather than to the rules of the 
American Bureau of Shipping. Thereafter the experienced 
American vessel owner is pretty apt to avoid initial trouble, at 
least, by always building the ships he has built according to 
Lloyd’s—according to British—rules of construction rather than 
to American rules. 

The lack of a sufficiency of American marine-insurance com- 
panies to cover fully the risks involved forces the American 
vessel owner in the very beginning of his career as a vessel 
owner to find that he is better off doing business with the Brit- 
ish Lloyd's than with the institution that in the United States 
performs all of the functions that are performed by Lloyd's 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping. He finds that his 
own country is at a disadvantage, and at once he finds that 
England is at an advantage in the pursuit of maritime business. 
Instead of engendering a respect for his own country, instead 
of his national pride being stimulated by what he finds, quite 
the reverse is true; he quickly acquires a feeling of indifference 
for his own country, and to the extent that he possesses a senti- 
mental pride in his Americanism he quickly learns to suppress 

it and finally to lose it. 
< Need it be doubted that this has a very strongly deterring 
effect upon the investment of American capital in American- 
built vessels for foreign trade? When an investor in this 
country finds that he is doing the unusual thing or going 
about the investment in an unusual way, the natural timidity 
that capital always feels is felt in this investor, and more times 
than not he abandons the idea of investing in American ships. 
It is easy to persuade such a man, especially if sentimentality 
is not strong in his business make-up, to invest in foreign 
ships—in British ships under the British flag—ships that he 
finds there exists a preference for in all the ports of the world, 
which makes it so much easier for her to secure cargoes, and 
profitable ones at that. 

If this American citizen is of an inquiring turn of mind, what 
else does he find? He finds that the British Government is 
friendly to and lends its aid and encouragement to the building 
of ships in Great Britain and to ownership of them under the 
British flag. He finds that, in Great Britain, a shipowner is a 
respectable citizen, a subject who is esteemed and regarded, in a 
way, as one of the pillars of the British Empire. In his own 
country this American investigator finds his Government dis- 
tinctly unfriendly ; he finds the press—the great majority of the 
newspapers—distinctly suspicious of him; in short, he finds him- 
self more or less under a ban, some one to be watched, some one 
whose tendencies are sinister. All sorts of obstacles arise in his 
business pathway instead of the way being smoothed for him. 
And the laws he is subjected to, his vessel property is subjected 
to, and the severity of the regulations to which his vessel prop- 
erty is subjected, all have a tendency to make him apologetic 
of himself, because of the business in which he is engaged; 
quickly he takes on the manners of a man placed at a disad- 
vantage. The very home atmosphere in which an American 
shipowner lives is conducive to the sapping of his self-respect. 

The wonder is not, in these circumstances, which are real and 
have a very decisive influence upon American shipowners, that 
there are so few of him—the real wonder is that there are any 
of him at all! The bill under consideration simply emphasizes 
this condition of things. Before we get an American merchant 
marine upon the seas we begin imposing restrictions and handi- 
capping and circumscribing him in his efforts at competition 


eye Instead of encouraging, we are hampering and prevent- 
ing 5 

There is very good reason for believing that the American 
Bureau of Shipping, which formulates rules for the construction 
of ships, has better rules, and ships built to conform to them are 
better ships and safer ships than are the ships built under 
Lloyd's rules. It is natural that this should be so, and an ex- 
planation of why this is so is deserving of record. The Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping is controlled by the marine-insurance 
interests of the United States, the interests concerned in seeing 
that ships are built strong and safe, because the stronger and the 
safer the ships are built the less actual risk the insurance com- 
panies have to take in insuring such ships and their cargoes, 
and this makes for reduced marine insurance, if there were com- 
panies enough in this country to carry all of the maritime risks 
that arise in this country. It so happens, too, that the same 
reasons that would influence insurance companies to see that 
the maximum of safety is sought in the building of ships are the 
reasons that the Government and the public as well would have— 
the greater safety of life and property afloat under the American 
flag. There are shipowning and shipbuilding interests, too, that 
share in the control of the American Bureau of Shipping, but 
these are subordinate to the insurance interests. The ship- 
owning and shipbuilding interests are able to prevent too rigid, 
too exacting, or unnecessary requirements in the building of 
ships, but the controlling interests in the institution in this 
country which formulates rules for the building of ships are 
interests supremely concerned in the construction being safe 
and strong—the very interests that assume the risks of the 
vessels’ operations and the risks on the cargoes they carry. 

In the British Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign Ship- 
ping, on the other hand, the insurance interests are the sub- 
ordinate interests; merchants and shipowners are the dominant 
interests, a condition that would naturally have a trend toward 
lightness of construction. 

Mr. President, this suggestion may be denied by some, but 
in my judgment it will be found under the facts that it is true, 
and also based upon good reasons; that is, such reasons as ani- 
mate people in the promotion of their own interests. It will 
be obvious that for every ton of material that is omitted from 
the construction of a ship the ship will be able to carry an 
additional ton of cargo—and this will be true all during the 
life of the ship. -The ship is built, as a rule, to carry cargoes, 
and the larger the cargoes she can carry the more money she will 
earn. So, on the part of the owner, while it is to his interest 
to have a ship built that will be able to stand the stress of use, 
there is, nevertheless, a tendency on his part to secure the 
maximum carrying capacity with the minimum expense. Light- 
ness of construction, therefore, within the required factors of 
safety would better serve the financial interests of the owner 
than a construction where the factor of safety is especially 
high. Not so, however, the insurance companies, nor the ship- 
pers of freight, nor the travelers on the vessels; naturally not 
so the Government. Builders, for their own reputations, would 
prefer to build ships that would endure, and without frequent 
need of large repairs or reconstruction, however profitable to 
builders repairs and reconstruction may be. But the influence 
of the owner, naturally, is a dominant influence, and his trend 
has been described. If, however, the owner realizes that the 
insurance interests, upon which he must depend to indemnify 
him and his cargoes against loss, insist upon a higher factor of 
safety, the persuasive influence of a high factor of safety be- 
comes controlling. 

I do not know enough about the technical side of the business 
to be able to explain in detail its ramifications or the reasons 
for them. But this I do know, that by far the greater number 
of vessels building in the United States to-day for ocean naviga- 
tion are being built under Lloyd's rules, and the vessels will be 
classed and rated in Lloyd’s book, and the owners of the ves- 
sels, and the owners of cargoes the vessels carry, will have no 
difficulty in securing insurance at Lloyd’s—in London—and they 
will be indifferent to or disregardful of the precise extent to 
which their ships and their cargoes may secure insurance in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, these are matters that should be considered in 
the building up of an American merchant marine, especially for 
foreign trade. These, surely, are matters that will deserve the 
most critical and careful attention of the Federal shipping 
board, when it comes into being and begins to exercise its func- 
tions, especially the functions of investigation into the handi- 
caps in the way of an American merchant marine and the essen- 
tial accessories in the United States to the building up of an 
American merchant marine. 

From almost every angle that the matter may be viewed, 
therefore, the advantages in construction are with the British 
Lloyd's. There are other factors favorable to Lloyd's not yet 
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touched upon. One of them may, pardonably, be explained in 
brief detail. As everybody knows, British ships cover the seven 
seas; they are found in all the ports of the world; they are the 
most conspicuous, because they are by far the most 

ships engaged in foreign trade. In the most remote port of the 
world a representative of Great Britain will be found, and 
usually a representative of British Lloyd's Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping. But if the latter is not in evidence, the 
representative of the British Government is “on the job” and 
he is just as alert to serve and promote and secure a preference 
for a British ship as if he were the owner of her, or the 
representative of Lloyd’s, in which, generally speaking, she will 
be found classed and rated, and upon class and rating insurance 
of cargoes and hulls is based. The book of Lloyd's is in that 
remote place; the alert official is there to safeguard the British 
ship. 

It is quite needless to say that there are none of the agencies, 
none of the representatives in the remote, or even in the more 
important, ports of the world to advance, promote, safeguard, 
and foster the interests of an American ship. What wonder 
that the British ship is dominant? What wonder that the 
American ship is unknown? Lloyd's book tells all that it is 
needed to know regarding a British ship, wherever she is, and, 
wherever she is, there is sure to be the book of Lloyd's to tell 
all about her. Everything is awkward and difficult with the 
American ship not built according to Lloyd's rules and classed 
in Lloyd's book, necessitating lengthy cables at large cost, much 
delay, and usually an inferior freight rate because of a higher 
insurance rate. Need we wonder at the decline of the Amer- 
ican ship so cireumstanced? And is it not manifest, therefore, 
how important an item that of insurance is in the building up 
of the American merchant marine? 

During a discussion on this floor, Mr. President, when the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff bill was under consideration, on June 21, 
1894, the late Senator Frye, of Maine, had endeavored to secure 
the restoration of the old American policy of discriminating 
duties for the protection and upbuilding of American shipping 
in foreign trade, by the repeal of hampering laws and the abro- 
gation of terminable trade treaties then, as now, in the way. In 
the course of his remarks Senator Frye said, in part: 


How much tonnage have we to-day in the for 
1810 we had 1,000,000 tons, and were Sa N per cent of our ex- 
rts and imports. To-day we have 938, ‘ons, about 100,000 tons 
ess than we had in 1810; and to-day, instead of carrying 93 per cent, 
we are carrying but 12 per cent of cur exports and imports, and are 


g 
ying Great Britain $175,000,000 every year to do our carrying trade 
‘or us. 


At this point Senator Frye was interrupted by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopes], who 
inquired : 


trade? In 


if Great Britain has not pursued by indirection 
is, — rates of insurance at Lloyd's, and by 
premiums on iron ships —of discriminating in favor of her own tonnage 
down to the present day? 
To this Senator Frye replied: 


Mr. President, the most persistent, continued effort on the 
Great Britain to prevent our vessels getting any of carrying 
has been x paruni always, from the ve ng down to now. The 
Lloyd's I rate our vessels second rate when they ought to be rated 


even above a first-class British ship to-day, and the Lloyd's control the 
as that of 


entire marine insurance of the world, at any rate, so 

Great Britain and the United States are concerned. Thelf companies 
are controlling all the marine insurance in our country, and are dis 
criminating against our vessels. 

Senator Perkins, of California, an experienced seaman and a 
large shipowner, interrupted at this point to observe: 

It has been shown to-day in debate that England will not permit salt 
to be carried from England to the East Indies from her own provinces 
i — 5 other vessels except those of English build and flying the English 

Other Senators joined in the discussion, and the remarks they 
made showed that it was then well understood that the methods 
employed by the British Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping, by Lloyd’s Insurance, and by the British Government, 
all worked to a common end to discriminate against high-class, 
thoroughly seaworthy, extremely well-built American ships, and 
in favor of British ships. 

The dislocation of the world’s: foreign commerce at the out- 
break of the European war was not due to a lack of merchant 
ships; but it was due to a lack of security regarding insurance 
both of ships and their cargoes. Ships were lying up, one after 
another, in neutral ports, and freight was accumulating and con- 
gesting the warehouses and piers and the railroad sidings for 
many miles, merely because owners of ships and owners of car- 
goes were uncertain where they could obtain insurance, and how 
reliable the insurance was that they might have or obtain: 

Imagine a case, if yon please—by no means an impossible one, 
however much we may hope it is improbable—of our having 
difficulties with Great Britain, or Great Britain having diffi- 


culties with other nations, that would withdraw from our ships 
and their cargoes the usual marine insurance facilities that so 
freely they now possess through reliance upon British com- 
panies. It would, until time had been taken to adjust the 
matter, operate just the same as though we had no ships. The 
world seems not to have taken seriously to heart the great cessa- 
tion in merchant shipbuilding in Great Britain, the past two 
years, due to the materials and men usually employed in mer- 
chant shipbuilding being diverted to war shipbuilding. A time 
might easily come, and a condition might easily arise, where we 
could no longer depend upon Great Britain for our merchant 
ships, and this is the time we choose to sow the seed of the 
destruction of American shipbuilding. We propose placing both 
our foreign and domestic commerce in a condition of such utter 
dependence upon Great Britain as to enable her to give it com- 
plete strangulation whenever she so decrees. And we flatter 
ourselves that Great Britain “ would never do that.” 

To discuss the methods employed by Britons to advance their 
maritime interests, to hold their maritime power, is not, neces- 
sarily, to criticize them. Britons are justified in availing of 
whatever resources are at their command to enable them to 
retain in their own possession supremacy in so potential an in- 
strument in world dominance as merchant shipping. Criticism 
should rather be leveled against the nation that neglects to 
avail itself of the resources within its possession to further, to 

and to maintain its maritime interests. No nation 
is so deserving of criticism in this respect as the United States. 
The neglect of its maritime interests by the United States cre- 
ates the opportunities that the maritime rivals of the United 
States avail themselves of and make the most of. Those nations 
are to be commended for taking advantage of this condition 
rather than to be criticized. 

Insurance, both of vessels and their cargoes, is one of the 
most powerful leverages that a nation can use with which to 
establish, promote, maintain, defend, and safeguard its mari- 
time interests. If this Nation fails to avail itself of its own 
means for insuring its merchant ships and the cargoes they 
carry, and especially if it accepts dependence upon foreign in- 
surance of its ships and their cargoes, this Nation throws wide 
open a door that its foreign rivals may en uestionably 
will enter—for taking advantage of our situation for the benefit 
of their native shipping. 

The people in the United States have talked in favor of an 
American merchant marine in foreign trade, the press has 
preached an American merchant marine, and Congress has all 
the while made it more and more difficult for an American mer- 
chant marine to succeed in foreign trade. It looks as if we are 
going to continue this in the passage of the bill which is now 
pending. 

The press favors an American merchant marine, but it is 
against American shipowners and American shipbuilders, and 
thus it has created in the minds of the people a suspicion that 
American shipbuilders and shipowners are bands of unmuz- 


zled thieves, with minds intent upon the National Treasury, 


and eager to get their hands and arms down deep in the 
Nation’s gold for the support of their industry. Nothing is 
more monstrously untrue than this. Nevertheless, a large por- 
tion of the press treat American shipbuilders and shipowners as 
if this were literally true, as if it were necessary for the press 
constantly to put the Nation upon its guard against the wiles 
and schemes: of American shipowners and shipbuilders. How 
easy it has been, thus fortified, for Congress constantly to draw 
tighter the restrictions and harassments to which it subjects 
American shipowners and shipbuilders. How natural that Con- 
gress should look coldly upon suggestions, especially when 
advanced by American shipowners and shipbuilders, for the 
upbuilding of an American merchant marine in foreign trade. 

Is it to be supposed that our maritime rivals, possessing, as 
they do, a thorough and keen appreciation of the naval and 
economic value of a merchant marine, ready as most of them 
are to promote a merchant marine of their own by generous 
aid and liberal laws—is it to be supposed that they are blind 
to the attitude which has grown up in the United States toward 
American shipbuilders and American shipowners? On the con- 
trary, what more natural than that they should, in every way 
in their power, help to fan and keep alive the suspicion, the 
distrust, that is so widespread throughout the United States 
toward its shipowners and its shipbuilders? We voluntarily 
create a condition that gives only the required opportunity for 
our foreign rivals to take advantage of. Should we be sur- 
prised when they do take advantage of it? Should we not, 
rather, be surprised if they should neglect to take advantage 
of the opportunities we thus create for them? 

Insurance, as I have said, is a most potent instrument for 
the promotion of a nation’s marine—insurance of both vessels 
and their cargoes. As things are to-day, in the United States, 
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there are not enough marine insurance companies, or companies 
doing marine insurance, to carry all of the risks incident to the 
operation of ships and the cargoes they carry. Shipowners 
and shippers are compelled to resort to foreign insurance com- 
panies to carry the larger part of their marine insurance, 

Should we be surprised to learn, then, that British methods, 
customs, practices, all favor British-built ships in competition 
with other ships? Rather should we not be surprised if these 
customs and methods did not favor British-built ships to the 
very utmost? How else, indeed, could British maritime su- 
premacy be maintained than through the jealous care, the care- 
ful fostering, the generous promotion of everything designed to 
favor British, as compared with other shipping? The British 
Government and the British people, no less than the British 
press, are in complete accord on these heads. Britain's shipping 
is the very apple of her eye; and all Britons feel, and they feel 
deeply, that no sacrifice is too great for Great Britain as a 
nation, and Britons as a people, to make to safeguard and pro- 
mote British shipping. If we look the situation and the facts 
critically in the eye, we need not wonder that Great Britain 
is to-day supreme upon the seas, and that we are weak upon the 
seas, 

Probably no American author of recent years has more thor- 
oughly understood the British attitude toward British shipping 
and toward the rivals of British shipping than the late Capt. 
William W. Bates, who was commissioner of navigation during 
the administration of President Harrison, and who subsequently 
wrote two notable volumes on the subject, under the titles of 
“American Marine” and “American Navigation.” In the last- 
named volume Capt. Bates, who was one of the most scientific 
and experienced shipbuilders this country ever produced, dis- 
cussed the insurance feature of the case at great length, with a 
wealth of detail that showed complete familiarity with his 
subject. From that volume I quote very briefly: 

Insurance dependency and its evils: Ten years ago, when writing his 
work on American e, the author ey examined the marine 
insurance business in the United States. He hh oy „ as United 
States Commissioner of Navigation, with the assent of the tary of 
the Treasurys, asked for reports from collectors of customs, which were 
Se ee 

— companies for vere | Nr bad been American 
companies out of business, an is pressure continues. ritish com- 
panies constitute the bulk of the invading army, but other nations, 
eyen the Chinese, occupy places in its ranks, 

So, we find, American insurance companies as well as Amer- 
ican ships have been “ squeezed out of business” by their for- 
eign rivals—the tail eventually going with the hide. This isa 
subject manifestly that should be gone into in thorough detail by 
some authoritative American body, and the facts should be 
spread throughout the country when they are obtained. Here is 
a case where the public needs precise and authoritative knowl- 
edge, and it should receive it. Continuing my quotation from 
Capt. Bates: i 


marine, Foreign 
They do, and always 
of their fatherland. 


nee. Forei 
unde 


own. No wise 


to gain ulari 
ful of wag pobre to make advantages for 52 


ect 
dependence In a vital branch of industry. It is onl to kn 
the little of the history that we have 55 presented of their adroit 
han 0 

on 


other English underwriters for marine insurance that our competition 
with British shipping is at an end, now and forever, unless Con, 
enacts strict r ons for marine insurance, with penalties for their 
execution, 3 

It is not to be doubted that this is a matter that the Govern- 
ment should look into at the earliest opportunity and in the 
most thorough manner, Listen to this from this expert on the 
subject: 


There is not to-day a single port in our coun where foreign com- 
panies control the 2 of — insurance me = 


How many of us knew that foreign countries control our rates 
of marine insurance? 


that sees justice done to American vessels. Ey schedule of rates is 
fixed in the interest of foreign na tion, Of late it has seemed 
a considerable e rt trade in coal may develop to rts in Burope. 
The papers teli of the building of wooden schooners of a large size to 
engage in this trade. W: y secure it? Foreign insurance com- 
posia will oa Cae time tat —2 83 in Me mom why as they 
ave answe e question cotton, n, and provision carria, 
That is to say if Congress shall permit. since p e 


Congress, in all probability, has permitted, but Congress may 
in time cease to permit. It is a fact that it is difficult for some 


people to understand that British ships, which cost more to 
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operate than it costs to operate the ships of any other country 
save the United States, have been able to seize and to retain 
control of the world's carrying. It would seem that we look far 
too much upon the surface and burrow far too little beneath the 
surface, and, manifestly, there is much to be discovered if we 
will investigate thoroughly, especially off from the beaten tracks 
of investigation into the byways, at least as thoroughly as into 
the highways. A little more of Capt. Bates is wholesome: 

The regulation of underwritiog: It will not be disputed that marine 
insurance is a branch of commerce. It is bought, sold, imported, and 
exported, and is regarded as a “chose” in action. 
this business is therefore within th 
under clause 8 of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution. Such 
being the case, it has lorg been the duty of Congress to put a stop to 
forcign discriminative underwriting, chartering, and loading our vessels 
in our ports. * + Any system of encouragement or protection to 
9 Goes not embrace this subject will surely fall. 

mercantile discrimination: As oe on Alps arise,” so do 
discriminations against American vessels, e have to contend with 
other classes than the agp takes and underwriters of Great Britain. 
The merchants in their chambers of commerce have their rules and 
1 their tariffs and prohlbitions, for the protection of British 
interests. For a long time it has been privately circulated in American 
che that the grain 


The regulation of 
e scope of congressional power 


nyers of Liverpool will no y so much for wheat 
ught to market in American as in British ships, hence the greater 
art of American carriage to e has gone to continental ports, 
tters like this seldom get into t—not even into market reports, 
It seems we are now so nearl ror ge a nautically and so nearly dead 
in national spirit that a kick of this kind may be ventured. ritish 
merchants are likewise shipowners and un ters. They back up the 
Lloyd's, the Wheat Tariff Association, any tactics that will drive out 
of business American shipping, merchants, and underwriters. 

We back up nothing maritime in this country; on the con- 
trary, we hobble it, put obstacles in its way, handicap it, and 
place those of our citizens engaging in maritime pursuits under 
a ban, and about the only attention they receive through the 
press is an unfavorable attention. While the American press 
is very obviously disinclined to publish matters favorable to 
American maritime interests, this disinclination is not mani- 
fested when opportunity offers to say something ill of American 
maritime matters and Americans identified with them. If you 
doubt it, examine the newspaper reports of the extended discus- 
sion in Congress of this administration shipping bill during the 
past few months. Occasionally—I might far more truthfully 
say rarely—a paragraph is inserted, usually in some out-of-the- 
way or obscure place, regarding some maritime matter of con- 
siderable or unusual importance, if favorable to American inter- 
ests, but far more often the whole matter is suppressed. “ Piti- 
less publicity ” seems as necessary in respect to the handicaps 
besetting American maritime interests as to other matters, but 
it would be interesting to learn how it will receive it if the 
press, and especially the press associations, have decreed that 
such interests and matters shall only have unfavorable and never 
favorable publicity. Evidently there is a wide and inviting field 
for the Federal shipping board, when appointed, in the way of 
investigation ; and it will be a wise board if it will, in some way 
or another, secure a thoroughly competent and successful press 
agent and then give free play to his activities. The country evi- 
dently is ripe for it. It needs it. 

Capt. Bates then inserted in his book a letter from the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Magazine to the editor of the London Bankers’ 
Magazine, pointing out the boycott on wheat shipped to Great 
Britain in American vessels, the boycott being maintained 
through the unwillingness of British marine underwriters, 
maintaining their agencies in San Francisco and doing business 
under California's laws, to insure wheat cargoes in American 
vessels, so as to force shipments in British vessels. 

No merchant— 

Wrote the indignant editor of the California Bankers’ Maga- 
zine— 


dare pass his bill of lading and drafts with an American policy or the 
cargo would be unsalable en route. It is a sine qua non that all 
cargoes must be Insured in your offices. * * + The California 


suppose, for 


the sake of it, that we boycotted you and ordered all these 
n 


the ute 


Evidently this California editor was arensed. 
For several years— 


Remarks Capt. Bates— 
the Grangers of California shipped their wheat themselves, preferring 
American ships and insurance companies. British merchants broke 
this business up. 

From this it should not be difficult to discover some of the 
methods by which American marine insurance companies were 
years ago forced out of business. As our shipping in foreign 
trade vanished, so did our marine insurance companies, at least 
a goodly number of them. 
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And here we are now handing over to our rivals—really to 
our chief rival, Great Britain—the last remnant of our mari- 
time possessions, our coastwise carrying and our carrying on 
the Great Lakes. Senators on the other side have called atten- 
tion to the laws that have recently been passed by the differ- 
ent great maritime powers forbidding the sale of their mer- 
chant ships to aliens, These are war measures largely, but, in 
addition to that, there are loopholes in those laws; they are 
not hard and fast. Oflicial authority may be sought, and it 
may be granted, for the sale of British merchant ships to 
aliens. We need not doubt that so long as we adhere to the 
requirement that the foreign ships we acquire must be Ameri- 
can owned so long Great Britain will be willing that her mer- 
chant ships shall be sold to Americans of the kind that never 
would be blacklisted, for example, by the British Government. 
It will not be long—indeed, the time is near at hand evidently— 
when we shall cease to require that the foreign-built ships 
that we admit to our coastwise carrying, like that admitted 
to our foreign carrying, shall be American owned. Already all 
that is required is that foreign ships shall be chartered or 
leased, not owned, by Americans to enjoy access to our coast- 
wise carrying and to our carrying on the Great Lakes. 

It will be a short and an easy step to the granting of the full 
freedom of our coastwise carrying to foreign ships wholly under 
the control of their foreign owners. Then British shipowners 
will secure—what they have aimed at, at least since 1854, to 
secure—control of the coastwise carrying of the United States. 
The strangulation of American maritime interests in our coast- 
wise carrying will hereafter proceed as rapidly as has the 
strangulation of our foreign carrying. It is a part of Democ- 
racy’s free-trade program. 

Referring to the letter from the California Bankers’ Magazine, 
quoted above, Capt. Bates says in his “American Navigation“: 


Boycott of the Liverpool Corn Exchange: Besides the evidence above 
about the London merchants we shal] submit a letter from the secretary 
of the California Insurance Co. in regard to the protective policy of the 
Liverpool Corn Exchange. ‘This letter corroborates the statement of 


the other and leaves no doubt of the “taboo” or “boycott” for some. 


time past enforced with more or less rigor against American insurance 
as a support of American carriage of grain to be sold in British markets. 
The continental nations, discrimina against American pigs and 
roducts, do so under the pretense of health; the British merchants and 
thelr agents, discriminating against our vessels, give for an excuse that 
they are bulit of wood ; but the rapacious claim of insurance monopoly 
stands undefended and without excusc—a product of “ reciprocity. 


Hovering on the border of the old, successful, and vigorous 
American policy of discriminating duties, as so many of our 
Senators and Representatives are, they rather balk at the word, 
and the definition of the word, “discrimination.” But we see 
that where it serves British ends Britons do not balk—they dis- 
criminate. We adhere to the letter of our obligation to recipro- 
eally treat foreign ships and their cargoes, and we find, when we 
give it study, that long ago our foreign rivals abandoned “ reci- 
procity,” and for many, many years have indulged in “ dis- 
criminations ’—discriminations, whether official or unofficial, 
that, as we say here, “do the business” or “turn the trick.” 
The name is nothing, but the game is everything. I can not 
forbear quoting Capt. Bates’s concluding comment following the 
quotation last above made. He said: 

It discounts subsidies, subventions, bounties, and all forms of legis- 
lative encouragement of shipping but one—the regulation of trade under 
our Constitution. 

In connection with the Democratic platform declaration on 
American shipping in 1912 I commend that last quotation from 
Capt. Bates’s book to my Democratic friends. Really, they 
should take it seriously to heart. What is needed is not that we 
should give away the remnant of the maritime interests we yet 
have but reach out for those we have lost. 

“It is because we have disregarded our rights,” says Capt. Bates, 
“and neglected so long to apply our constitutional power to keep our 
commerce and our carrying in our own hands that foreign nations have 
had opportunity to exercise their wits in heading off our people in every 
direction by means of disreputable contrivances.” - 

Again, I ask my Democratic friends, at least those who sin- 
oerely believe in and desire the establishment of a real Ameri- 
can merchant marine in foreign trade, to take to heart the ob- 
servation of this able and virile American writer, as to the 

* method—and the only method—by which to build up our ship- 
ping in foreign trade, “the constitutional method“ invoked in 
the 1912 Democratic national platform, but now forgotten and 
disregarded. 

The second letter quoted by Capt. Bates was from William H. 
C. Fowler, secretary of the California Insurance Co. There are 
two or three clauses in this letter deserving of reproduction 
here, as showing, at least to an extent, some of the probable 
causes for the disappearance of American marine insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Fowler says, in part: 


You will no doubt be surprised to learn that American insurance 
companies are ta by the Liverpool Corn Exchange from under- 
writing on our grain exports to Europe, whether by American or foreign 


vessels. With the view of protecting their own insurance companies, the 
rule of the exchange is that these cargoes must be insured by standard 
English companies. 

Would it not be interesting and would it not be instructive for 
Congress to know whether or not that rule still stands? Maybe 
American marine insurance companies are so few and their 
range of activities so limited by this time for such a rule no 
longer to be necessary. But whenever it becomes necessary, 
we may be sure it will again become operative. The British 
Government may be neutral, it may observe the letter of its 
reciprocity obligations to us, but if British merchants do not 
and they pursue a policy of discrimination that is effective, that 
helps the British and hurts the American ship and drives out 
the American ship and the American marine insurance com- 
panies along with it, shall we refuse to discriminate; shall we 
stick to the letter of our reciprocity obligations and see our 


‘ships driven off the seas and our marine insurance companies 


driven out of business? 

Need we be surprised that Mr. Fowler states: 

There is a marked pref ce of English 
vessels, so much so that —— will not 3 5 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to state that our Government and our 
shipping have not adopted the English load line which is recom- 
mended and demanded by Lloyd's. 

Mr. JONES. I think to a great extent that is true. 

Mr. NELSON, Would it not to some extent remedy the situ- 
ation if we adopted the English load line in respect to our 
vessels? 

Mr. JONES. That would correct some of the discriminations, 
but it would not correct or do away with the policy of these 
insurance companies who refuse to insure vessels that they do 
not find in Lloyd's Register and Book of British Shipping. They 
base the insurance that they will give on these vessels upon the 
rating that is given to them in Lloyd’s. What the Senator sug- 
gests, however, would correct some very serious discriminations 
that really apply against our own shipping and in favor of 
British shipping. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
further? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the Senator's attention to this: 
One serious defect of the bill is in establishing a board to have 
regulative power over our shipping and then failing to group all 
the branches of the maritime service that have anything to do 
under that board. For instance, even with this board in exist- 
ence we still have the Bureau of Navigation In the Department 
of Commerce, and we have the Steamship-Inspection Service, a 
distinct bureau. It seems to me if we want to establish a 
shipping board all these activities—that of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and that of the Steamboat-Inspection Service—ought to 
be grouped and put in charge of the board. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that that would be proper? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr, NELSON. The Bureau of Navigation is practically only 
a statistical bureau, but it performs most valuable work. It 
has performed such work while I have had anything to do with 
it as a member of the Commitee on Commerce. It has come 
under my observation that it rendered most valuable and efli- 
cient service, but that work should be put under the shipping 
board, so that the shipping board would be in direct touch with 
it. The Steamship-Inspection Service goes to the shipping 
qualifications of the vessels, and manifestly that branch of the 
service ought to be under the control of the shipping board. 
Does it not strike the Senator as though that is a great defect 
in the administrative features of this bill? 

Mr. JONES. I think so. I am inclined to favor the estab- 
lishment of the shipping board, but I do think that whatever 
shipping board is established ought to have transferred to it 
just as the Senator suggests and as the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] suggested the other day in his 
very able argument these various bureaus and branches of the 
Government that deal with American shipping and get them all 
under one head, all in one body and under one supervision, so as 
not to duplicate the work. Instead of vesting this board with 
power to attempt to regulate rates and charges and so on, if you 
would get these different bureaus in the matter of inspection 
and all that sort of thing under one supervision, you give 
them supervision of it and make it their special business to try 
to improve it and remedy defects in administration and other- 
wise, then, indeed, this board would be worth something not 
only to what American shipping we have but in the encourage- 
ment of its development. 

Mr. NELSON, Will the Senator yield to me further? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaacan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield further to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I do. : 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator believe that placing our 
shipping engaged in foreign commerce under the restrictive 
regulations of this bill will be a great handicap and prevent 
them from competing with British ships that are immune from 
such regulations? 

Mr. JONES. Absolutely. 

Mr. NELSON. Will it not be one of the most serious draw- 
backs. of this bill to have our shipping put into a legislative 
strait-jacket or under the regulative provisions of the bill as 
eompared with the shipping of other countries, which is practi- 


cally free? 
Mr. JONES. It will. 
Mr. NELSON. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 


sion of the English Board of Trade has supervision the 
shipping interests of that country, and at the head of it is 
a cabinet officer. In the English Board of Trade the maritime 
section has particularly jurisdiction of the shipping, and they 
have no such administrative or regulatory power as is found 


legislation of any of the countries of Europe so far as I have been 
able to ascertain; at least there is no record of it in any 
the Government publications that have lately been issued 
this country. There is no system by -which they attempt 
regulate rates or to publish schedules in advance. 

I call the attention of the Senator to some of 
neutral countries in northern Europe which, in proportion 
population, have a larger amount of shipping any other 
countries in the world. Their shipping in 
tirely free, and so, I think, is German shipping under their 

corr 


F 


law.. I know that the English shipping is. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is entirely 
I do not think it can be found anywhere that any country 
endeavored to control the fixing of the rates 


mails or doing Government business. France, I belfeve, 
very largely regulated what we might call her inland or coast- 
wise shipping, but not until after she got a regular standardized 
system of canals connecting practically every part of the 
country. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me further? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that all the inland shipping of Germany, for instance, that 
goes on her rivers and canals is practically subject to Govern- 
ment control to the extent of having it run in harmony with the 
railroads, and that is because in Germany the railroads are 
State owned by the Government, and they compel the water 
navigation to run in harmony with the railroads in order to 
support them. ; 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. My recollection is that I 
have seen it stated, also, that in France they actually prohibit 
the railroads from charging within 20 per cent of the rates on 
the canal. 

I will say that there is a very interesting statement with 
reference to rate regulations in those different countries, not 
only with reference to domestic commerce but also with refer- 
ence to foreign commerce, in the hearings taken before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Commerce, It is a 
statement made by Mr. Thompson, the secretary of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. It gives some very valu- 
able information, and I think the information is very reliable. 

So far as the provisions of the bill with reference to, a regula- 
tion of rates and by our interstate-commerce boats 
are concerned, I have no special objection to that, except I can 
see where the tendency of it will be toward monopoly and 
toward the driving out of business of the small shipowners. 

Mr. NELSON. And tramp vessels. 

Mr. JONES. And what we call the tramp vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield further to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. I am glad to. have the suggestions 
of the Senator. What we commonly call the tramp vessel in 
interstate trade—in other words, the little boat that stops here 
and there and yonder and takes up a little freight here and 
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there and yonder along adjoining States or waters connecting the 
different States—is very likely to be driven out of business. by 
this regulation. It will all be transferred to companies sailing 
along regular lines. Those companies, of course, can be very 
easily regulated, and I think it would be a wise provision if 
we put in the bill a limit upon the regulation of rates in domes- 
tic commerce to regular ship lines traveling regularly between 
definite ports. 

Perhaps the following two paragraphs, which let in a strong 
side light on the decline of American marine insurance, will 
help the people of the United States to realize how effective 
British methods are in fostering and promoting British mari- 
time interests: 


commenced to lose control of their [insurance] 


ted States, 

wn, American 

panties. } low quotations which foreign 
a peee offer to the business on their books. 

ugh adverse legislation of all our States against American insur- 

ance corporations; the arbitrary attitude of some of their insurance 

— — the matter our investmen though the assets of 


to cease to be marine underwriters. 


I had a curiosity to ascertain whether or not the California 
Insurance Co. still does a marine business; and it may not sur- 
prise you to learn that it does not. So far as marine insurance 
goes, the California Insurance Co. had to quit. It still con- 
tinues as a fire insurance company. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to. me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield further to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
another matter in connection with this insurance question. I 
had some experience some years ago when I was chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce. I found, on examining our laws— 
and they are unique in that respect—that if an American vessel 
is. seaworthy and properly manned they are not liable for any 

and under no circumstances. are they liable for any 
loss of life or any damage for loss of property, except to the 
extent of the value of the ship and the freight earned. Of 
course, if there is a wreck, and it occurs through the negligence 
of the owners of the ship, that is gone, for there will be nothing 
to pay the losses except the freight earned. 

I tried some years. ago when I was chairman, as I have 
stated, to have the law amended: so as to make our vessels 
liable for negligence in their operation; in other words, that it 
should not be sufficient that the ship was sufficiently manned 
and that she was seaworthy to. escape liability, but the vessel 
owners, in operating the vessel, must not be guilty of any negli- 
gence. I was met by a delegation that came before our com- 
mittee and who-stated that it was wholly unnecessary; that a 
man can insure his cargo or his freight or insure his life and 
protect himself and have the insurance company bear that bur- 
den instead of inflicting it upon the ship. In other words, they 
told us there was no need of such legislation to protect against 
negligence of the ship operator, because you can get insurance 
against him, and that it was entailing upon the shippers, the 
men who travel upon the ship, an extra burden; that they 
were not only required to get the ordinary insurance that they 
do in foreign. countries, but they were required to insure them- 
selves against the negligence of the master and crew in the 
operation. of that. vessel, 

That is a handicap and a burden which is thrown upon our 
people in matters of insurance, and that is one item which goes 
to make marine insurance higher in this country than in Europe. 
In order to put our shipping on a par with the shipping, for 
instance, of we ought to amend our maritime laws so 
that the ship operators, the men who sail and navigate ships, 
shall be Hable for all damages, that occur in consequence of 
their negligence. In that case you make it easier for people to 
get their cargo insured when the ship is lost. 

Mr. JONES. That is a very interesting and a very valuable 
suggestion. 

Mr. CHILTON. Is not the suggestion of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] a reason why even foreigners have in- 
vested in American shipping? Has not the fact that the Ameri- 
can owner of a ship has immunity, as suggested by the Senator 
from Minnesota, induced even foreigners to invest in American 
shipping? In other words, it is a benefit to the owner of a ship, 

Mr. JONES. I doubt if there is very extensive foreign. invest- 


ment in American shipping. There may be foreign investment 
in domestic shipping. 

Mr. CHILTON. We are talking learnedly about the handi- 
caps that the American shipper has. 


Now, is not one of the 
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things that is not a handicap but a distinct advantage to him 
the very thing suggested by the Senator from Minnesota, to wit, 
that in this country the shipowner is not Hable except to the 
extent of the value of the wreck or the ship, whichever it may 
be, and the freight, whereas in other countries, say in England, 
he is liable to the extent of about £15, or $75, per registered 
ton—I think it is £15 per registered ton—which would be about 
the value of the ship if it were new. 

Mr. JONES. That may be true. Of course I am not worrying 
about handicaps. 

Mr. CHILTON. I think the Senator will find that that is 
one of the advantages of American shipping, that has been— 
I will not say soft pedaled—but it has not, at least, been much 
adverted to in this discussion. 

Mr. JONES. When the Senator from West Virginia refers 
to American shipping, does he mean American shipping in the 
foreign trade or American shipping in the domestic trade? 

Mr. CHILTON. I mean American shipping in the foreign 
trade. 

Mr. JONES. We have not very much foreign capital in- 
vested in American ships in the foreign trade. 

Mr. CHILTON. That is a question, like many others in 
regard to this bill, as to which we have not very accurate in- 
formation. We are having a lot of guessing, but we have not a 
great deal of information. 

Mr. JONES. I think I have looked into the matter very 
carefully, and I do not think the Senator will find very much 
foreign capital invested in American ships in the foreign trade. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have not seen many accurate figures on 
that subject, and I have reason to suspect that the facts may 
be otherwise. ; 

Mr. JONES. But those are not the questions that I am 
chiefly devoting myself to to-day anyway. At any rate, those 
would be very good suggestions for the investigation of the 
board for which we provide in the bill, to look into and to 
refer to the matter of the transfer of the inspection service, 
an all that sort of thing. Even if it is not provided in the 
bill, I would expect that one of the first recommendations that 
would be made by this board to Congress would be the transfer 
to its jurisdiction of these various bureaus having to do with 
the merchant marine, 

So, what Mr. Fowler prophesied long ago came true, because 
American marine insurance companies now underwrite only a 
small proportion of the maritime risks of the United States. 

Through the effective boycott of American marine insurance 
companies—not by the British Government, to be sure—and 
discriminations against American ships—again, not by the 
British Government, but in each case through British agencies, 
and, most of all, completely as effective in their operations as if 
they were conducted by the British Government—it becomes 
easier for us to understand how it is that American enterprise 
has been insufficient to make head against foreign competition 
in the carriage of our imports and exports. 

Should we denounce our rivals? To what end? It were far 
better that we should learn—not necessarily to discriminate 
precisely as our rivals discriminate but to discriminate in that 
way, in any way that we find is best for ourselves and for our 
own welfare as a nation and as a people. Why should we 
longer be deterred? 

With the insurance of our ships and their cargoes largely in 
the hands of our foreign rivals—as is the case to-day—natu- 
rally both our commerce and our shipping are at their mercy. 
Already we have seen how merciful our rivals are, or were, 
when they were given a free hand, by us, in discriminations 
against our ships and our marine insurance companies, pro- 
tected, the while, by State laws more friendly to them than to 
our own home companies, our own home capital, our own home 
people. We have also seen that discriminations, to be effective, 
need not, necessarily, be practiced by foreign governments in 
order to be just as effective in discouraging our shipping and 
its related interests as if such discriminations were practiced 
by the foreign governments themselves.’ What are we going 
to do about it? Surely, it suggests a field for up-to-date, thor- 
oughly searching, and completely effective investigation by our 
Federal Shipping Board, if and when created, or by some 
equally authoritative governmental agency. Manifestly, such 
an investigation should by no means be limited to the laws and 
regulations of foreign Governments—the investigation should 
search out and find every agency, governmental or private, that 
practices any methods and employs customs destructive of suc- 
cessful American competition in everything that appertains to 
the building and operation of ships in foreign carrying, and all 
of the accessories of such building and operation. 

Closely related to this question of marine insurance of hulls 
and their cargoes—inextricably interwoven with it, as has al- 


ready been shown—are the rules under which vessels are built, 
and the classification and rating they receive, based upon their 
construction. This, too, receives the extended attention of the 
late Commissioner of Navigation, Capt. William W. Bates, in 
his invaluable work on “ American Navigation,” which should 
be read with the utmost care by every student of our maritime 
problems. On this phase of the subject, he says much, only a 
little of which I have time to quote: 

It is supposed by many that subsidies, subventions, and bounties con- 
stitute the 3 foreign systems of ship protection. We shall ex- 
plain these, but in this chapter shall give special attention to a method 
strictly English, introdac 68 years ago. Few of our ple know 
about this method, or comprehend its want of principle. he author's 
business experience drew his attention to it 48 years since. 

A rival’s craft: When the British Government induced our own 
ships to five vp a moiety of ship protection, on the ground that it 
would reciprocate, and virtually promised that “reciprocity” or non- 
protection, should prevail in direct trade thenceforth, it was assumed, 
at least in the United States, that fair and honorable competition 
would be common on both sides. The idea was that the flag shonid 
cut no figure in freighting. It was supposed, of course, that prefer- 
ence would rule engagements in many cases, but very few anticipated 
that this principle could or would be worked by private endcavor into 
constituting an effectual system of shipping defense—that only the 
Government of a country could accomplish actual protection. The un- 
expected happened, however. Being an older and richer coun than 
our own, Great Britain had, or could create, institutions that could 
take the place of Government. ‘Therefore we have now to describe the 
action and review the policy of such establishments as the Society of 
Lloyd's Register Association, and other bodies having power to influ- 
ence business for the British marine, and to discourage employment 
for “ foreign“ ships. 

Nature of insurance power: Of the forces that may be mustered to 
favor or impede the employment of vessels, underwriting leads the list, 
with mip inspection, classification or rating, registration of character, 
and sea insurance. Not only hulls, but cargoes and freights—all things 
at risk in navigation—are the subjects of influence, control, or inter- 
diction. From the laying of her keel and during the life of a vessel 
she is subject to an irresponsible rule which she 1 250 not profitably defy. 
When this rule is lodged with and controlled by a foreign nation Tt may 
work the utter failure of the best-built marine, 


Here we reach the fundamentals essential to the creation, 
development, and maintenance of a marine of our own. If our 
foundation is unsound or insecure or subject to the control of 
our strongest rivals, very naturally our whole position is in peril. 
The more we build upon such a foundation the greater the danger 
attending our superstructure. It is, therefore, of the very 
greatest importance that our foundations be ample, sound, broad, 
and firm, but, most of all, completely under our own control 
always. If the rules for the construction of ships are not in 
our own hands, or if, on the contrary, they are formulated by 
our rivals, manifestly we are in a dangerous position. Especially 
is this true when the classification and rating of vessels are 
predicated upon construction, because classification and rating 
form the basis of insurance of both the vessels and their cargoes. 
What obstacles to our success, what handicaps and hurdles we 
invite, what dangers of destruction we incur, if we lodge in the 
hands of our rivals the control of the rules under which we build 
vessels, the classification and rating of them, and the insurance 
of the vessels and their cargoes. How far may we reasonably 
expect to go, so circumstanced? 

We are proud of the fact that to-day in the United States 
every shipyard is filled with vessels under construction, in some 
cases work being pushed night and day, and with orders ahead 
for still more vessels as quickly as the ways upon which they 
are built are cleared by launchings. But it is a fact but very 
little known that almost every vessel building in American ship- 
yards, at least for ocean navigation, is building under the rules 
of the British institution—privately owned—known as Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping, and this is so largely 
because when the vessels are completed they may be “ classed at 
Lloyd’s,” in order thus to secure for themselves and for their 
cargoes all of the marine insurance required, as has been said, it 
being impossible to secure a sufficiency of insurance in American 
companies to cover all of the risk. 

Experienced American vessel owners discover that if they 
build according to American rules they are merely piling up 
trouble for themselves. To avoid such trouble they build their 
vessels according to Lloyd's rules, and thus receive Lloyd’s 
classification, whereupon they are able to secure insurance for 
the vessels and for their cargoes in British companies. 

If any innovations or departures, even in the line of better 
construction, more economical and thorough, are attempted here, 
full drawings of plans and specifications must be sent to Lon- 
don, where they can be examined by the committee of Lloyd's 
Register. This delays construction, subjecting builders to great 
cost, and, if the changes in the end are rejected, the expense of 
the vessel's construction may be enormously increased in bring- 
ing her within the conservative lines required by the London 
committee of Lloyd’s Register. The same is true of engines and 
boilers, in which the least departure from established methods 
is attempted. The London committee must O. K. The most 
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costly and exasperating delays follow before the decision of 
the London committee is obtained. This has a tendency to dis- 
courage progress in designs of vessels and in the methods of 
their construction in the United States, to keep this country 
behind other countries in the latest, most economical, and most 
efficient desigus or types of ships, and it allows our foreign 
rivals to set the fashions that this country must, willy-nilly, 
follow in the building of ships. y 

Recently Democrats have indulged themselves with hopes 
that the United States will be able to adopt some new design, 
some radical departure, in the building of ships with which our 
people can go out on the sea and meet—indeed, overcome—for- 
eign competition. This is an illusion; it is a dream, a mirage. 
The-committee of Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Ship- 
ping has the final say. It may reject our new type. It will 
reject it, out of hand, if it scents the least danger of real Amer- 
ican competition; and if the London committee does reject it, 
the jigis up. There will be no American maritime development 
worth speaking of so long as Lloyd’s Register rules the roost, 
as now it does. 

To be able to build the kind of ships we want, to be able to 
adopt new designs, to be able to put upon the sea a superior type 
of American ship, we must first possess, under our own control, 
marine insurance sufficient to carry every American maritime 
risk, to carry it wholly in the United States, and wholly free of 
any need of foreign reinsurance. The sine qua non of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine—that is to say, a real American merchant 
marine—is an abundance of American companies willing to as- 
sume, and themselves carry, every American maritime risk. 

Probably there is no business in which Americans can engage— 
no new business, in the United States, at least—that presents 
more attractive features in the way of safety of investment and 
assurance of large profits than that of marine insurance. This 
has recently been demonstrated, and most strikingly demon- 
strated, by our Government itself. When the European war 
broke out ocean transportation stood still until the matter was 
settled of how, and by whom, war insurance could be obtained. 
Our own Americun companies felt too timid to take the risks 
that were necessary. It required a great deal of courage, in the 
face of unseen and most threatening conditions, for any com- 
pany—least of all any American company—to indemnify ships 
and their cargoes against losses due to war. So, we all remem- 
ber, the Government stepped into the breech, and appropriated 
a fund of $5,000,000 with which to establish a War-Risk Bureau 
of its own, and it appropriated $100,000 additional for the ex- 
penses incident to the administration of that bureau. This Gov- 
ernment War-Risk Bureau, as I understand it, has not undertaken 
to compete with private companies—quite the contrary. It has 
been a sort of court of last resort. When war-risk insurance 
could not otherwise be obtained on American vessels and their 
cargoes, only then has the War-Risk Bureau, as I understand its 
operations, come to the relief of American shipowners and ship- 
pers of cargoes in American ships. Its record is most creditable. 
I am glad to give the details of it. From September 2, 1914, to 
August 3, 1916, I am reliably informed our governmental War- 
Risk Bureau has issued 1,543 policies, insuring ships and cargoes 
of a value of $139,113,727, for which the Government received in 
premiums $2,924,315.20, with a known loss, to date. of only 
$771,329.57, reduced through salvage by the sum of $58,818.15, 
reducing the net loss to $712,511.42, which, on its face, would 
indicate that the Government Wuar-Risk Bureau has earned a 
profit of over $2,000,000. But it should be said that there are at 
risk as of August 3, 1916, $11,802,645, and there still may be 
losses. They are not likely to be serious or greatly to reduce the 
Government's profit. It is additionally pleasing to be able to 
state that the expense attending the conduct of the Government 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau up to July 3, 1916—a period of 22 
months—has only been $33,582.47. 

Would not you think, in the light of this experience, that the 
Government would enjoy going it alone and not depending upon 
Great Britain or any other country for anything needed for the 
building up of our shipping in foreign or in domestic carrying? 
Would you think, in the light of this most gratifying operation 
of our Government War-Risk Insurance Bureau, that the Govern- 
ment would want to start out to destroy our coastwise and 
Great Lakes’ wholly American merchant marine? 

Now, the Government has given the country an exhibition of 
the safe character even of war insurance risks, and the records 
of American marine insurance business prove that it is not 
only an extremely safe business but an equally profitable busi- 
ness—-not, of course, as profitable as the Government’s war-risk 
insurance business has been, but profitable enough, one would 
think, to stimulate the formation in this country of enough 
American marine insurance companies to carry every dollar’s 
worth of American maritime risk, and without reinsuring a dol- 
lar’s worth of it in any foreign country on earth. 
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It is not my intention to burden this record with a great mass 
of statistics, although a study of marine insurance, in detail, is 
necessary to a comprehensive knowledge of that business. Such 
details are to be found more completely in the report of the 
superintendent of insurance of the State of New York than in 
any other authoritative publication that I know of. And yet 
that report does not cover all of the marine insurance business 
conducted in the United States. On the Pacific coast, I am in- 
formed, there may be foreign insurance companies doing a 
marine insurance business not covered by this report. But the - 
total of any such business is comparatively small. The figures 
I am about to quote cover, approximately, the great bulk of 
American marine insurance, 

Quoting, therefore, from the report of the superintendent of 
insurance of the State of New York for the year ending with 
last December, I find that the marine and inland insurance risks 
written during the year totaled $21,526,601,714, the premiums 
charged thereon totaling $101,538,966.35. Of this business risks 
in force at the close of the year totaled $1,722,020,767. This 
covers the business of 17 New York State joint fire and fire and 
marine insurance companies, which wrote marine and inland 
risks totaling. $1,123,610,704, the premiums charged upon which 
were $5,340,607.83, of which risks, amounting to $144,983,318S, 
were still in force at the end of the year; 26 joint-stock fire and 
fire and marine insurance companies of other States, which 
wrote risks totaling $5,499,042,415, the premiums on which as 
charged amounted to $38,641,717.09, of which risks, amounting 
to $612,461,002, were still in force at the end of the year; 10 
foreign fire insurance companies, the branches of which in the 
United States wrote risks totaling $525,763,118, the premiums 
charged upon which amounted to $3,717,869.60, of which risks, 
amounting to $105,640,298, were still in force at the end of the 
year; 2 New York State marine insurance companies, which 
wrote risks totaling $2,000,346,005, the premiums charged upon 
which amounted to $7,460,188.09, of which risks, amounting to 
$192,826,616, were still in force at the end of the year; 2 marine 
insurance companies of other States, which wrote risks totaling 
$2,007,570,542, the premiums charged upon which amounted to 
$6,829,376.27, with risks, amounting to $136,560,001, still in force 
at the end of the year; and 27 foreign marine insurance com- 
panies whose United States branches wrote risks amounting to 
$10,420,268,930, the premiums charged on which amounted to 
$39,549,207.47, with risks, nmounting to $529,549,532, still in 
force at the end of the year. On its face this would indicate that 
American companies wrote risks totaling $10,580,569,666, the 
premiums charged on which amounted to $58,271,889.28, and 
with risks still in force totaling $1,086,830,937 at the end of the 
year; and that foreign companies did a business in the United 
States of writing risks totaling $10,946,032,048, the premiums 
charged against which amounted to $43,267,077.07, and with 
risks, amounting to $635,189,830, still in force at the end of the 
year. 

My information is that, as a very large part of the marine 
and inland risks written by American companies was reinsured 
in foreign companies, the net result to American companies was 
quite substantially less than would appear upon the face of the 
figures tabulated. The probability is that few, or none, of the 
risks written by foreign companies were reinsured in American 
companies; and this is what justifies the statement that the 
great bulk of the profits of the marine insurance business that 
arises in the United States, in connection with vessels and their 
cargoes, go out of the United States for the enrichment of 
foreign companies. 

The report of the superintendent of insurance for the State 
of New York, from which I have quoted the figures. given, states, 
as I have said, the premiums charged on the marine and inland 
risks assumed by these companies, but the premiums seem to be 
gross sums that, while charged and doubtless paid by the in- 
sured, and which amount to slightly more than $100,000,000 
by no means wholly accrue to the companies, vast sums be- 
ing paid in commissions—which commissions, I presume, are 
a necessary part of the actual expense of conducting the insur- 
ance business. One of the tables in the report indicates the 
“marine and inland premiums written“ as distinct from the 
tuble from which I have already quoted, showing premiums 
charged“ on the marine and inland risks assumed, but this 
table omits any reference whatever to the New York State 
marine insurance companies, to the marine insurance companies 
of other States, and the United States branches of foreign 
marine insurance companies, a little more than one-half of the 
entire “marine and inland risks” having been covered by the 
companies not included in the table that shows “ marine and 
inland premiums written” and the succeeding table, which 
shows “marine and inland losses.” 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that something less than half of 
the marine and inland insurance business is covered in the 
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figures immediately following, it may be said that we are able 
to come measurably near to ascertain the profits and losses of 
this business, but not wholly so, because of the “risks in 
force” at the end of the year, which have still to be reckoned 
with, and the losses incident to them paid, and paid, seemingly, 
from the net returns to the companies on premiums received. 

With these qualifying remarks, the figures show that the 
“marine and inland premiums written” by the New York State 
joint-stock fire and fire and marine insurance companies, the 
joint-stock fire and fire and marine insurance companies of 
other States, and the branches in the United States of the 
foreign fire insurance companies amounted te a total of $28,- 
110,554.49, and that the marine and inland losses” of these 
same mentioned companies aggregated $13,053,663.52. It is 
proper here again to observe that if the distinctly marine 
insurance companies of New York State, of other States, and 
the American branches of foreign marine insurance companies 
were included in the figures just quoted, the aggregate amount 
in each case would probably be something more than double 
the figures actually given. 

Of the “marine and inland premiums written,” the New 
York State joint-stock fire and fire and marine insurance com- 
panies received $3,641,378.04, with losses amounting to $1,584,- 
772.40; the joint-stock fire and fire and marine insurance com- 
panies of other States received from “marine and inland pre- 
miums written” $21,804,038.85, their “marine and inland 
losses aggregating $10,357,834.15; and the American branches 
of the foreign fire insurance companies received from “marine 
and inland premiums written“ $2,665,137.60, the marine and 
inland losses” of which branches aggregated $1,111,056.97. 

I place these extremely valuable and interesting data before 
the Congress in the hope that they will lead to further study 
along the lines I have indicated, and if the press of the country 
would but bring the facts regarding the marine insurance busi- 
ness of the United States forcefully to the attention of the peo- 
ple, doubtless the investing public, considering the vast sums 
in the United States seeking profitable and safe investment, 
would quickly see to it that new American marine insurance 
companies were organized, and existing fire insurance com- 
panies would doubtless arrange to enter into the profitable busi- 
ness to be found in the assumption of American maritime risks. 
Indeed, I am informed that already a number of the leading 
fire insurance companies have had their charters so changed 
as to enable them to undertake marine business, and the belief 
is that as the safe character of the investment and the large 
profits accruing from it become better known, still more fire 
insurance companies will enter into the marine field, to the end, 
nnd as quickly as possible, that this country may be able to carry 
through its own companies all of the maritime risks upon 
American vessels and their cargoes engaged in any trade. 

The accumulated premiums, Mr. President, obtained on ac- 
count of maritime risks assumed by insurance companies must 
necessarily find safe and profitable investment during the period 
of their accumulation, and until they are paid out in losses, or 
are properly charged up as the earnings of the companies. 
These vast sums, aggregating many millions of dollars, could 
very well find safe investment in American shipbuilding and 
in American shipping companies, as now obtains in foreign coun- 
tries from premiums earned by foreign companies earning vast 
profits from marine insurance, so much of which go to them 
from this country. Thus it is in other countries—and so it 
should be in this country—that not only do the marine insur- 
ance companies indemnify vessel owners and the owners of 
cargoes in vessels against the losses incident to their businesses, 
but they afford the basis for safe loans and investment in re- 
lated maritime enterprises, all of a most healthy and salutary 
character. 

From all the information I can gather, never were the oppor- 
tunities better nor greater for this kind of American invest- 
ment than now, and I cherish the hope that in happier days 
when the maritime business of the United States will be re- 
stored to Americans, shipowners and shipbuilders alike, Ameri- 
can marine insurance companies will expand with them, to the 
end that we may acquire in time—I sincerely hope in a short 
time—a real and a true American merchant marine in this 
country, consisting of vessels built in the United States wholly 
owned by American citizens, commanded, officered, and manned 
by American citizen—the only kind of an American merchant 
marine that will be helpful as naval auxillagies, the only kind 
of an American merchant marine that we may safely depend 
upon for the expansion and development of our foreign com- 
merce. And my great, my sincere, regret is that my Demo- 
cratic brethren can not see this matter in its true American 
light; throw sectional and partisan feelings to the winds and 
unite, as patriots and as statesmen, in lifting the maritime in- 


terests of the United States wholly out of politics and establish- 
ing them as strong and enduring institutions of American prog- 
ress and development. 

Mr. President, a very interesting clipping was sent to me this 
morning. It seems to be copyrighted, and therefore I will not 
ask that it be put in the Rzcorp; but it is an article by John L. 
Balderston. in the Pittsburgh Dispatch of Sunday, August 13 of 
this year, with reference to what he saw in going through the 
shipyards of England a short time ago. He makes some state- 
ments here which, if true—and I have no doubt that they are 
truc—ought to lead us to reflect and consider what action we 
should take, not only with reference to American shipping of a 
commercial character but also with reference to our naval 
construction. 

We have just authorized a large naval program, and I see 
that it is reported in the press that the Secretary of the Navy 
is ready with his plans and specifications to let contracts for 
all these ships immediately upon the enactment of this law. In 
my judgment, this is a case where haste makes waste; and 
where there is the more haste there is the less speed. Accord- 
ing to the suggestions made here, these ships, when they are 
constructed, if constructed upon the plans that we no doubt 
have now, will be out of date by the time they are finished. 
His idea is that Great Britain is now actually constructing in 
her naval yards and in her shipyards war vessels that will far 
surpass in tonnage and in speed and In armament anything that 
we haye planned or that we contemplate under our naval pro- 
gram. If he is correct, then our ships, as naval vessels, are out 
of date before they are commenced. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHILTON in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washingtor yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. How does the Senator from Washington re- 
gard this proposition of buying ships, if they can be bought now, 
or having ships built, if they can be built now, for the Gov- 
ernment at a cost of $100 to $160 per gross ton, as compared 
with prices in normal times, before the war, or from thirty to 
forty dollars a gross ton, or an increase of 100 per cent? What 
does the Senator think of buying those vessels, or having them 
built, at this increased rate, if it can be accomplished? In 
what condition would we be at the end of five years with those 
ships on our hands, and what would we get out of it? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, we would get very little. 

Mr. NELSON. Would not the most of the $50,000,000 be a 
dead loss? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I covered that in my speech the other day. 
The building of these naval ships has nothing especially to do 
with this bill; but I am just calling attention to this article 
and the statements made by this gentleman who went through 
these yards. He was not, however, permitted to give details. 
This much was allowed to pass by the censor. I am simply 
calling attention to these as suggestions that might be con- 
sidered in carrying out the program that Congress is just au- 
thorizing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What was the name of the author of the 
article? Did the Senator give it? I did not hear it. 

Mr. JONES. Yes;Idid. The author is John L. Balderston, 
The article was published in the Pittsburgh Dispatch of Sunday, 
August 13, 1916. The article is entitled, “ Wonderful new navy 
growing on the Clyde.” 

The suggestion was made the other day, in the consideration 
of this bill, by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] that 
at the end of the war the shipping that has been sunk, and all 
that sort of thing, would cause such a shortage that these ab- 
normal conditions would continue. Of course, that is true to a 
certain extent; but this gentleman gives some suggestions or 
ideas here that it is well for us to take into account in connec- 
tion with that. He says: 

Sandwiched in between cruisers, 


marines I saw many great freighters w] 
sunk by the Germans. 


They are under construction. He says, further: 


I understand that in some of the other pas shipbull centers, 
which I have not visi more merchant ships are being built than on 
the Clyde, which has un ne grt 38 >en pra over almost entirely 
to naval work. Merchant ps which st untouched on the slips 
from the day war are now being hastily completed. It is recog- 
nized by the Admiralty that the shortage of tonnage is so serious that 
a freight steamer has become valuable as a means toward winning the 
war, no less than a warship. 


destroyers, battle cruisers, and sub- 
hich will take the places of those 
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To an American, viewing the incredible number of warships building 
on the Clyde and refiecting, as was inevitable, upon his own Navy, 


hts not altogether agreeable were bound to come. I am in no wa 


tho 

2 moat positive that if the BHAIN permitted the world to EHOW 487. 
nines Sey what they are doing in warship construction, very much more 
emphasis would be laid upon speed in our new ships. Above all, it is 
not enough now to lay down sbips as fast as those which appear upon 
the published naval lists of foreign powers. The ships which England 
tells the world about are already out of date,” said A. H. Pollen, the 
famous naval expert, in a recent conversation. 

That remark came back to me on the Clyde, when I remembered 
recent discussions in the American newspapers about some of our new 
battleships, to be the most powerful in the world, and some battle 
cruisers to be the most powerful of their class which Congress is just 
now providing for. When they will be laid down, I don't know. It 
is perhaps correct to say that these ships are the most powerful con- 
cerning which public discussion has taken place anywhere. But I trust 
the British censor will allow me to say that I have seen British shi 
building which 75 7 outclass American ships which as yet are only 
talked about as the biggest or most powerful or fastest ships of their 
class. I should be angry if an Englishman said to me: “The British 
build first and talk afterwards, while you—” but I will not pursue 
the matter further. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On yesterday the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] asserted that the loss of ships on the 
part of the allies, constituting the great maritime nations of 
the world, was so great that there would be a tremendous de- 
mand for American ships after the war closed. I was tempted 
at the time to interrupt the Senator to say that I had no doubt 
Great Britain was as busy as she possibly could be at the pres- 
ent time in building merchant ships to supply the loss that 
she had sustained during the war, and that article confirms the 
thought I had in my mind then. I apprehend that when the war 
closes Great Britain will have at least as many ships as she had 
when the war began, and better ships at that. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and I think I referred to it in my speech 
the other day. I saw in the paper just a few days ago the state- 
ment by some person who claimed to be talking in an authorita- 
tive way that the German yards were working day and night 
in the building of merchant ships, and that they were build- 
ing some of 56,000 tons. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. In support of the statement of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, I beg leave to quote a little item from an 
article contained in his speech, found on page 12571 of the 
Recorp. It is a small matter, but still it supports the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New Hampshire: 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the fact that Norway has 
lost more ships due to war causes than any other neutral nation, she 
8 the sccond largest gain, amounting to 139 ships of 306,547 gross 

Since the war began about 150 Norwegian ships have been 
sunk by German submarines; yet in spite of that fact she has 
increased the total amount of her shipping by 139 ships of 
806,000 gross tons. 

This appears in the speech of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I quote it from that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES.. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know who is the author of 
the article from wifich the Senator from Washington has read, 
but I assume, from such portions as the Senator has read, that 
he is a man of some distinction in the shipping world; at least, 
as an expert or authority on the business. Some of the state- 
ments made in the article are certainly extremely interesting, 
and I was going to suggest to the Senator from Washington 
that he incorporate the entire article in his remarks. 

Mr. JONES. Would the Senator say that I have a right to 
do it? The article is copyrighted. It closes in this way: 

Copyright, 1916, by the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 

I do not know whether I had better have it printed or not, in 
view of that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have never known the 
Public Printer to exclude from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD any 
quotation from any book, whether copyrighted or not. I do 
not assume that that would hold as against a Government 
publication. 

Mr. JONES. I do not suppose they would object to it. I do 
not know whether this company would object to its being printed 
in the Recorp or not. ; 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. There have been quite a number of quota- 
tions here from the works of the President of the United States, 
“The New Freedom” and “ Congressional Government,“ and so 
forth; and I never heard any complaint about their being printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES. We have quoted from them, but we have not 
quoted them in full. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the Senator has quoted such portions 
as he thought would strengthen his position. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But surely the publishing house that has 
copyrighted that article could not prevent a Senator from read- 
ing it in this Chamber. 

Mr. JONES. No; I think not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is printed, I apprehend, for the pur- 
pose of being read; so I think the Senator could safely place it 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES. I will ask permission of the Senate, then— 
because it is a very interesting article—to put it in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
the order. 

Mr. JONES. I will say that I do not know the gentlemen, 
so far as that is concerned. 


The article is as follows: 

{From the Pittsburgh Dispatch of Sunday, Aug. 13, 1916.] 
WONDERFUL New Navy Growina ox run CLypE—Souip WALLS or 

BIGGER, FASTER, MORE POWERFUL WARSHIPS THAN Have APPEARED 

ON OCBANS— VARIOUS STAGES or CONSTRUCTION—TO HAVE GREAT 

WHEN War Is OVER—TORPEDO AND MINE PROOF VESSEL WILL 
BE WONDER oF THE WorLD—WiLt Have Four Times as MANY 
SHIPS AS GERMANY AFTER Wan. 

(By John L. Balderston.) 
[Special letter to the Dispatch.] 

i GLASGOW, July 26. 
The man who saw the 8 that are being built along the River 
Clyde and wrote an account of what he had n would astound the 
world. I have just seen the shipbuilding yards of the Clyde, all of 
them, and my brain is still reeling under the impressions produced by 
the most stupendous scene of naval activity in the history of the 
world—the phrase is that of a great builder who stood beside me on a 
little tug t chu along mile after mile between what seemed 
almost a solid wall of hulls towering above us on either side. 

But no man may visit the Clyde and describe what he has seen. My 
trip was arranged by the Admiralty, and what is written here consists 
merely of an attempt to convey to the reader some idea of what the 
men and women workers of England are accomplishing without giving 
away any one of some hundreds of secrets—such big secrets that they 

y shout themselves at the least expert observer who passes them. 
For the reporter who writes a story about the Clyde, however he ay 
bore his readers in America, may be absolutely certain that he wi 
3 least one most attentive reader in the admiralty buildings in 

The Clyde in peace time is not a haven of rest. Beside the narrow 
stream, 20 miles from the sea, and 50 yan ago only 3 feet deep, the 
building of enipe in the great of Beardmore, John Brown Co., 
Harlan & Wolf, and a score of smaller firms, goes on continuously. 
Some warships are always under construction, but normally the bulk of 
the Clydebank shipbuilding goes to swell the great British mercantile 
marine, nearly half of which was built here. 

T y, as has been true since the beginning of the war, the navy 
comes first on the Clyde. Until recently practically no work was done 
here 3 for the navy. If the reader who has seen the Clyde 
imagines, however, that he can picture what is going on here by thinking 
of warships on the stocks instead of freighters and liners, he will under- 
estimate the present rate of construction by several hundred per cent. 
For it is not only the stocks in use in peace time that to-day hold their 
growing burdens of steel. Ships are being bullt all along the banks on 

ry reed stocks, so 3 crowded together that it might almost be 
said that in many parts of the river their number is limited only by 
the amount of water front, since each ship must be built in a position 
to launch; and when a p does take the water it is the custom on the 
Clyde to-day to commence her successor—not next month or next week, 
par to-day or to-night. An empty slip on the Clyde was something I did 
ot see, 

We figure that the shipbuilding production of the Clyde to-day is 
slightly greater than the maximum possible turnout of all the yards of 
the German Empire,” I was told by a member of the John Brown firm. 
“And in saying that,” he added, “I am making a liberal allowance for 
war-time acceleration over the normal output in Germany.” 


THE NEW BRITISH NAVY. 
Keeping this statement in mind, some conception of the size of the 
new British Navy which is being silently created may be formed when 


it is remember that the Clyde, though the largest manufactory of 
ships in Great Britain, is by no means the only one. On the River 
Tyne, on the Humber, and the Mersey, and at Belfast, and in the Tees, 
Hartlepool, and Wear districts 7 are feverishly building, as well as 
in four great Government dockyards. In 1914 the Clyde produced only 
one-quarter of the total tonnage built in the country. t may be in- 
ferred, therefore, that the British are turning out at least four times 
as many ships as the Germans possibly can make, and there are good 
reasons why the proportion is probably very much greater than that. 

Our trip down the river was interrupted at several points, and, 
climbing ashore from a tugboat, I was shown at close range some of the 
most interesting types of ships, types that were unknown before the war. 
For instance, a great ship of design most peculiar, torpedo proof and 
mine proof; she can be struck by torpedoes and mines, but when they 
go off they can not hurt her. She—but another word about her and the 
eensor would be on my head. 

Breathless with admiration, I walked round and round a ship which 
is so fast that she can sail rings around anything of her approximate 
class in the German Navy or in any other—so werful she can blow 
out of the water the mightiest battleship in the service of Britain's 
enemy. Eighteen months ago that ship was not even designed; at 
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least, not 1 in an like th she gunenes to-day A Rh Loney The Clyde is known ‘throughout Britain as the center of labor 
about tions in normal times, and the introduction of women and uns! Hed 
ness. I ma; ee tted to quote jt she remark of one of the ders feat labor into exclusive onions of shipbuilders, jealous of rights and privi- 
this powerfal 1 than: “ She will be with the fleet,” he said, “less than | leges they had won by bitter — ade ble. 
17 months after the first plates were laid.” Agitators have been deported and ne regi which in the opinion of 
Sate ae other 2 — 8 on the Clyde faster than the fastest | the 8 were —— ise 3 been Rig es pressed. The 
e cruiser, mightier than the ongest German superdreadnought. | temper o e men, on the whole, 5 0 o 
There are sh which. I saw which, ‘are faster and stronger than the | statement comes from-members of plns nes 8 
one just mentioned. The most secret details concerning these — to be prejudiced in favor of th —.— sap ange On the day of my 
h i —.— Etc maximum speed, are unknown in the highest na t work was going on as usual, 
morn Sd in that particular most tiny circle to which such esre There are no holidays on tie Gis — uring the war and work 
thing 2 pert in the o course of business. goes on, day and night, week days undays. 
iton has a reputation for conservatism, but when he takes In view of the terrific and continuous . — on the hundreds of ships 
to 1 water he forgets this and becomes the most daring of inno- under construction, I tried to get some idea of the hours the men and 


2 to illustrate which fact, I may mention a great pile of women workers are kept on d The women one 

junk in a certain shipyard. “What on — that? tasked: a and ak ae oa ec more than eight denn dal onede tans 

— Oh, ” replied my guide, “ those were the engines of the . We | than 11, I was told. It has not been found ble to give all the men 

got em inside her, then they made some 3 in the — — to a day ofa week, and stories are told of in sable workmen whose 

mente them a bit better, so we yanked these out and put in new ones. absence would tie up some whole department working straight ‘through 
All this, remember, is u great ship, that must be built, and be built „ the war, 12 or more hours a day, with only a 

in 17 months. few days off in 24 months. The working hours are nably much 


The greatest of all these ships is being 8 in great part, by | harder than American workmen would put up with, except in such a 
— a I went into the workshops Be nye A i$ 2 where she | crisis as this, but the men are — — 3 patriotic 
to 


is building, and found the weaker sex 8 a 
left to the men, but in the trenches, and they know that Britain must have ships. 
great sheds entirely occupied by women . — girls ail the delicate work TO REPLACE LOSS AT JUTLAND. 


‘ey' r 

“It was most touching to see the effect of the battle of Ju on 

aae ae well Sane, tee the = a —— 2 one could — ree the corre upon the ehart-in any office witch ats —— eficenc’ 

in that clatterin pune = cae el traveling overbead, enormous 3 3 ia one enormous gon hon which would swa ap th 
hammers descend 5. i blazing, and and watched these hundreds of Bros ong avy Yard. “There are a certain number men. 

doing the jobs of men 0 

from this most important of all . “If we can put the ladies to be pretty lenient with these men, d 
to building readnoughts, they can do, most an , and, we FFC . show, then, a icer- 
need never lack for men a. fight the remar a na Re wo d, wbt morning th the ot t in in whieh ‘we a Jost ay 
à há 111 hard. w the resul en the curve 
peo 3 restaurant, home With 33 and aisn | sho i rei number of hours of time lost ‘th avoidable absence was 


CRUISERS OF MANY KINDS. know that the few fellows who didn't show up the morning after the 
Many cruisers of many kinds are building on the Clyde. Patrol | battle news were too drunk to understand that England had 

boats of 5 whose mission is to make life unhealthy for | which must be replaced. When they sobered up and took in the news 

the German 8. es, are turned out in batches. And wherever | they came back, ofr 5 the effect of such news wears off; it 

biel a pears: pe ton room for a big ship, slips have been erected upon | does not last, unfortunately, un the new ships are in commission; but 
th 1 submarines are being built. I PPP We shall treasure 

cng cas Gahan ot AT ot these types which I saw during the | that chart.” 

trip down 1. * cere Iam not — that the censor does ssa 7 you It would be „ in a story about the Clyde, to give the aa 

me to print that number, for it d arouse incredulity. I wo not | pression that only warsit are under construction. The submarin 

8 myself if I had not made the count. And the submarines last year, und especially the more virulent U-beat war ‘this 

e 


program, in ship- 
were known before the war and a in the naval lists. They are | ping on a considerable scale, though ta one — Pessat ‘the normal 
e more all, faster. peace output. Sandwiched in cruisers, ‘battle 


lass, 
possible. To attempt any further description of the ders seen on Naval designers have been ‘busy even in this field. It was te 
MD Gown t coming | noticeable that many of the anipe belag bulit Which hich after the war wil 
eri u 


ing that the a Aa pe raa le eens warfare were to be seen, and I was told 
aftoat, cof such ise? and Where € hosts, What does want wi that the Haee hie — pra 3 in t construction to 
had 
con- 


4 
3 


ate t re does she get the men to man it? ships which can be — papige when ni $ 
20 : 


NO WORK FOR PRIVATR SHIPPERS. 
Suet ben, Dui Bondon gae ‘which AN the shi 

ps now build In the Clyde, even the most harmless- 
pase ae nag A edger sg ng of the present, at least With | looking tramps, emn only be built by permission of the Admiralty, and 
from Germany in the present war. the same rule holds in every British shi As a result, no work 
At the besinning of the wat, the proportion of efective battle | 2t all is being done, or has been done during the war, for neutral ship- 
strength Yeracen Mita and Germany was as two to one, but that firms. All energy is concentrated on British need and the needs of 
now: at a perfectly ridiculous rate. If the e allies. I understand that in some of the other great shipbuilding 
war lasts another 18 months, it be more like four to one, giving centers, which I have not visited, more merchant ships are g built 
biien Gaman. shiptatiters “the benefit of every possible doubt. It is than on the Clyde, which has until very recently been given over almost 
e p the strain is being t up in these entirely to naval ——— —— —— ships weich A stood untouched on the 
vases nized — 7 the Aami tral ity that ine ODOLA So of eecungetis no sitions 
e Adm e shortage of tonnage is so serious 
Several na r Miga rank answered my question. They that a freight steamer has — me valuable as a means toward winning 
one statement. What does Britain want with a navy of such size? It ge an e 8 the incredible number of warships buildin 
E 
is 1 that the margin of absolute = against Germany on the Clyde and reflecting, as was inevitable upon his own navy, 


has probably been reached, and if not certainly will be reached long | thoughts not altogether agreeable were bound to come. I am im no way 
before ape tt belng laid — = = Oe it Is — oy Ne or disposed to ofer criticism of our methods at home, but 
tion of the Admiralty, at the e war, to present before feel most tive that if the British permitted the world to know 


pegs German people a fleet of aa size and ER that = anything of what they are doing in warship construction, very much 
seas more emphasis would laid upon speed in our new ships. Above — — 
ming of Germany. Thee, ana then only. will tt be possible te seek | 3t is woten now to lay down ships as fast as those Aih ap 
the building u: =$ 1 or ae a the published naval lists of foreign powers. “Th ships which 
ment, sin-e its building activities are secret ‘and it and tells the world about are already out of date” 
money it asks for without having to account for a shi so the Pollen, the famous naval expert, in a recent conversation. 
sno drag on 1 programs with which Americans and all That remark came back to me on he Clyde, when I remembered 
mocratic propies; cluding ‘the British, are so familiar, for the mo- | recent discussions in the American newspapers ab ut some of our new 
ment does not exist. battleships, to be the most powerful in rid, and some battle 
SN AFTER-WAR NAVY. cruisers, to be the most pena of their class, whieh Ci Congress is just now 
It is intended, however, to ce to the world when peace co 2 ding for. When will be laid down, I don't know. It is per- 
not only an overwhelmingly big navy but the most efficient, with the ps correct to say that t these ships are the most powerful concerning 
best guns, the fastest ships, as a proof = the superiority of British which public discussion has taken place anywhere. But I trust the . 
design and naval science rer the which shall convince even | British censor will allow me te say that I have seen British ship 
the ns themselves that farther ame is hopeless. building which wey outclass amen ships which as yet are only 
second ‘vin ai as to the possibility of manning the vast num- | talked about as the biggest or most powe or fastest sh ips of tbeir 
ne out of the slips, brought a tribute to | class. I should be angry if an 3 said to me, The British 
the mercantile number of men now in the navy, I was | build first and talk afterwards, w. you "—but I will not pursue the 
told, is rather more pore tak twice the number serving in peace aeg oom and | matter further. 
most of the new officers are men who served on ‘merchant ships, were Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 


and 
of duty with the fleet 1p past ‘years to be w an, elt short terms] The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
members of the royal navy in very — time. As new weg ars put | ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 
8 Mr. JONES. Yes. 
1 hi boa ones. $ 
crews ef British submarines are trained. was tou Bat f tor several rea- Mr. FLETCHER. May 1 suggest to the Senator that he will 
sous I may not repeat it. culty of mann underwa not question but a e Great Br reso o 
8 8 na whieh ft Te honed the Germans | restricting imports because she has not carriers enough to take 
have not yet fully understood and imitated. the freight that would move if there were adequate transporta- 


— 
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tion facilities. She prefers to devote what tonnage she has to 
carrying foodstuffs rather than certain other articles of com- 
merce that would go if there were ships to carry them. Now, of 
course I do not know—we may guess about how busy the yards 
are—but I apprehend it will be found upon examination that 
those yards on the Clyde and elsewhere are very much more busy 
with war orders than they are with the building of merchant 
ships, and the war orders have precedence, and I very much 
question if there are many merchant ships being constructed. 

Mr. JONES. There is no question but that war orders are 
given preference so far as that is concerned, and there is not 
any question but that Great Britain at any rate is prepared for 
the commercial war that she knows is bound to come when this 
war closes. I have not any doubt either that Germany, in her 
extremity, is doing everything in her power consistent with 
carrying on the war as effectively as possible to also prepare 
to meet the commercial war that is coming. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is also a fact which can not be denied 
that when the war closes, and almost every intelligent person 
believes it will close before any ships can be built under this 
law, the ships Great Britain and Germany and France have com- 
mandeered and taken out of the ordinary service to engage in 
transporting troops and otherwise will be released and that we 
shall have a tremendous influx of ships at that time from all 
those great countries. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. As soon as the end of the war is 
seen those shipyards will bend all their energies toward the 
completion of merchant ships on the ways and the construction 
of new ones, and with the wonderful efficiency they will have 
developed as soon as the war ends they will begin to turn out 
those ships very rapidly. 

There is one other very interesting proposition in this article 
that I simply want to call attention to. The writer states that 
practically all the labor, or a large part of the labor, in the 
shipbuilding plants where they are building war vessels are 
women. Those women will be trained in that particular kind 
of work and they are not very likely to quit it, even when the 
war closes, at least not for a time, under the impulse of the 
necessity to get merchant ships to carry on the commercial war 
that will be on. 

Mr. President, I have here the Marine News, a very important 
marine paper published in New York, one of the principal 
marine papers of the United States. It has a very illuminating 
article, which is not very long, in the August (1916) number 
on the importance of marine insurance. I ask that I may insert 
that in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
may be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


IMPORTANCE OF MARINE INSURANCE. 


Few people realize that marine insurance is the egal ary —- 
of marine business. If a vessel is uninsurable, so is d only 
under the most unusual circumstances can such a vessel uve 2 cargo. 
This is more true in the United States than in other countries. Writers 
of insurance at Lloyd’s will insure almost say hing. provided the pre- 
to command 


be sound and seaworthy 

The factors determining insurance of vessels and their 3 $ 
Character of construction, classification and rating, condition of 
vessels, and other a ar. Vessels whose construction conforms to 
the rules of organ 6 in classification and rating 
command preference phere to the popularity of such organizations. 
5 3 is so 9 throughout the world that naturally 

ciaiiy we classed ao MOPE ES 5 of Shipping 
17 ie STRA nn the case), 8 in foreign ports. 
Lloyd's Register is consulted, and spon. t classification and rating 
therein recorded insurance of vessels and cor 2p based. 

We have our own American Bureau of pping, under whose rules 
vessels are built, and which bureau classifies and rates the vessels so 
built. American marine insurance com ae ee —.— no means as loyal 
to our American bureau in s ting i on and ratin 
basis of insurance as Shey: should be, 5 — ao considered. 
desired in this respect, notwithstanding the better conditions that 
recently have obtained 

As a rule especially in large ships of great cost, it is impossible to 

secure all of the insurance in the United States that is required, either 
for vessels or cargoes. is compels recourse to foreign (more —.— 
British) insurance companies, and if American vessels are not buil 
according to the rules of a British organization difficulty is Jin 
enced in securing British insurance, at least as favorable insurance as 
competing British vessels obtain for themselves and their cargoes. 
Hence our lack of a sufficiently strong aggregation of American marine 
insurance companies to cover all American marine risks, both on car- 
goes and hulls, acts as a serious handicap to American vessel owners, 
a condition that adds to the stren; of our chief rival—Great Britain 
What we are unable to do Brit companies are abundantly able and 
ready to do, and, naturally, they “skim the cream of the business,” 
and it is extremely rich cream at that. 

This naturally Tends to re era “American investment in Ameri- 
can ships, If we had 25 great American marine ce companies 
in this country with resources comparable to those of the well-sea- 
soned and thoroughly mature Atlantic Mutual, not only would all of 
our maritime risks be covered by 5 underwriters, but such re- 
insurance as was ante would be 1 ly done in home, instead of in 
foreign, companies. But, more Important still, such an aggregation of 


e insurance companies would give confidence in and 
far larger wastabemts © f American capital in Amertcan 
«Beyond Fang ean 98 it may stated as axio- 
impetus and tremendous sastaining power would 
27 5 to “the de sto. the development of an American merchant marine if we 
= nag s — ae American companies engaged 
at we have 
2 — 1 — how 5 marine insurance is, it would be strange 
that American enterprise has been so backward in furnishing enough 
nies to do all of our marine underwriting, were KY sor 
e fact that American shipping has all but ya 
seas. It would have been as impracticable as * 8 
have for American marine insurance companies to 
have focrishea while American shipping disappeared. When we had a 
American merchant m in the gala days — our clippers we 
ad numerous * 5 — . rage ia 4 
powerful thro — — — n fact, the profit- 
oon condition of our incom 


parable ping. In those 
60 ears of the last centu vee 


They became 


urin, 

ry—there were enough ‘Americal 
to cover all of the maritime risks in this country, and 
to reinsuring 


without resort 5 te which is such a common practice 
y marine 

More Mae and 5 fn the tap W ae recently given 

to American deep-sea sh: more insurance of erican hulls and 


fa century. ite a num 
Ameri panite a number of 


es self-depend 
every nied, of view the establishment of a goodi ia 
new American marine insurance co: —. won 1338 * 
more, and in a far shorter period of „we Vente 
confidence to erican investment in 8 2 Ups. ve mot ne aay 


that this alone would result in an American merchant marine equal to 
the requirements of our foreign commerce, but, un pe rpm gga A it would 
give real, su to the creation an maintenance 
of such an American 

It is not ne the United” States is age in 8 capital. On 
the con we have it in the greatest ere investors 
familiar wi cke rofits arising from this busine Sa once it would be 


one of our most a ctive forms of investment. few forms of 
investments are more 8 The premioms and reserves that 
3 ae te va sums of ready cash, which command ready 


edge in 8 and merchandising, as against the 

time of thelr addition to 5 — 2 of the — antes, their 
Better i in dividends, and losses. is a business that needs to be 
worth and substantial 


7 and more appre- 
Ow- 


on 
ever, not nearly so rapid as seta fost e maei, come to rely 


too much upon foreign—chiefly Bri es. ne their 
long-established agencies here they have come te be ost as 
parsa of ourselves, an illusion fostered by our long pendence upon 

em and the lack of more purely American companies. e regrettable 


part of this condition is that such a lar 
accruing from marine underwri 
remain at home assisting in the 
resources, 


Mr. JONES. Although I am not going to discuss the dis- 
criminating-duty proposition, I have an article here on that 
subject which I ask may be included in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered, without 
objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE DISCRIMINATING-DUTy POLICY FOR BUILDING UP AMERICAN SHIP- 
PING IN FOREIGN TRADE—THE EARLY AMERICAN SUCCESSFUL SHIP- 
PING POLICY UNDER WHICH FOR 72 YEARS AMERICAN SHIPS CAR- 
RIED AN AVERAGE OF 80 PER CENT OF AMERICAN IMPORTS AND Ex- 
PORTS—A NONPARTISAN PATRIOTIC POLICY ADVOCATED BY EMINENT 
STATESMEN OF ALL PARTIES, 


ee —When Representative UNDERWOOD = his ane PR te 

Congre it contained a discriminating-duty clause 
T, section 855 by which Mr. URDEA ODD 5 
Am N in 1 de. 

p dgutnet th this section, all 

existing treati but Mr. Sadao gehen ag denied — tat section would 
. —.— any treaties and re and the House sustained him in his 
to drop the — — 3 Influences were — exerted 
3 our State ent, and doubtless Po every 0 ssible 
have the ‘Un 8 


Way, as soon as he o 111 reached the Senate 

discriminatin 4 irys . This ‘ime th they 
press has quo e as stating that he wo 
went to conference, refuse to concur in the omission of 
ing-duty ena ao he adheres to oe det cng amg py and the Goma 
sustains ess, indeed, the suggestion 
contained on pases 09 69 —.— TO of this $ pamphlet should’ point the way 
to an honorab: mise, alike satisfactory to Mr. Unperwoop, the 
House, the 1 and the President, a compromise affording no basis 
for the charge that the section would violate any treaty or be an act 
of bad faith 8 et enable the Democrats to carry out their 
trade and patriotic plan of building up American shipping in 


centage of the rofits 
goes abroad that might fer batter 
evelopment of our rich aoe — — 


raise- 
oreign 


eat ¢ 
carried more than 90 5 cent of them, 1 — conteo the great problem 
of reviving American pi 

With American tonn 
was in 1810, and with 
twen 


to this eatin gg been iny pation È quoted as asserting that it fs 
a 


* 
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forcign carrying; and, as “ trade follows the flag,” we have seen that the 
natn possessing the largest marine also possesses the largest foreign 
rade. 

To-day the fo of the entire world, thro a ents, 
pools, aA ARA OI riage. bindingly made and rigidlp adbsred te, is 
completely controlled by oaths teen ot foreign vessel owners who fix 


rates and apportion the carrying. idle to assert, in the face of this 
ocean-wide monopoly of 883 that the trade of the seas is open and 
free to the ships of all the world. 

( “ The of the American ship to preference in American com- 
merce is so just, so essential to national welfare, that its rights must 
be redeemed and secured, even if it tasks the national power.” Extract 
from statement by Capt. W. W. Bates (1904) before the Merchant 
Marine Commission.) 


WHY OUR OCEAN-GOING SHIPPING MAS VANISHED. 


There are many reasons igi American shipping bas all but vanished 
from foreign trade, some of which are: First, the lack of protection for 
American shipping in that trade; second, the high poe: through 
subsidies and bounties, admiral subyentions and naval-reserve re- 
tainers (approximating $50,000, a year in value) as well as dis- 
criminations in rail rates, in favor of fo n shipping; third, the 
higher cost, due to the higher wages d to labor in American ship- 
yards, of building ships in the United States, as compared with the cost 
and wages in foreign pyards ; fourth, the higher cost en TRE 
ships under the American , due to the — np pay of can offi- 
cers and seamen, and the higher quality, resulting the higher cost, of 
food on American vessels, as compared with the pay and food on foreign 


vessels. It should be said that, as everything enter into the con- 
3 repair, outfitting, and equipment of vessels built in the United 
ates, 


jcost of materials no longer constitutes an obstacle to the 

ships in the United States. The rigidity and severity of our 

laws, as compared with those of other countries, the equipment and 
manning of our ships, also impose higher cost of operation upon 
American owners. 


BUILDERS AND OWNERS HELPLESS UNDER CONDITIONS THEY CAN NOT 
REMEDY. 


ther for foreign or domestic trade, is admitted op A ce 
0 
on 


These are conditions for which neither builders nor owners of Amer- 
ican vessels are in any way responzible, conditions which they are 
utterly powerless to change, but which so seriously handicap them in 
their competition with foreign vessels in foreign carrying as to render 
profit quite impossible. 


HOW THE FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC COPED WITH SIMILAR CONDITIONS, 


during the 8 that they were in full or partial 
force, and for 10 years thereafter, American ships carried an av 

of 80 1 cent of American imports and rts. That average was 
maintained from 1789 until 1861. Since then American ships have 
carried an average of 19 per cent of our foreign commerce, and they 
now carry 9 per cent. 


DISCRIMINATING DUTY LAWS HAVE NEVER BEEN REPEALED. 


These old laws have never been repealed ; eg Any still retained upon 
our statutes, but in a state of suspension. As their suspension was the 
ruin of American deep-sea shipping. efforts have been made during the 
past 20 years to have the laws restored to their old vigor and effect. 


WHY THIS PAMPHLET IS ISSUED. 


This pamphlet is issued for the purpose of presenting to the people 
the arguments used by those in Congress in behalf of the — 
of this old policy that was so long and so successfully in force, to- 
oe with public statements made by others, who have, at different 

es and in different manners, expressed themselyes in favor of the 
old American policy of discriminating import and tonnage dues. 


A DISCRIMINATING DUTY STUDY. 


Soon after the Civil War the subject of our shipping in foreign 
trade was taken up by Congress. One of the first moves toward a 
readoption of the old policy of discriminating duties resulted from 
the report by Joseph Nimmo, jr., Chief of the Tonnage Division of the 
Treas Department. This report (see Ex. Doc. No. 76, 41st Cong., 
3d sess.) set forth the practical workings of “maritime reciprocity" 
which superseded our discriminatory 'or preferential laws, and showed 
most clearly that the United States had suffered seriously as a conse- 
quence, and as a consequence of the subsidy laws put into force and 
so steadily maintained by Great Britain in support of her steam 
shipping. But nothing came from this discussion, and for 20 years 
or more thereafter our people and Congress eagerly followed the 
RULO tela of subsidies and bounties, thinking through the adop- 
tion of the British policy to restore to American ships a fair share 
of American foreign . Then followed the Frye ocean mail 
act of 1891, the provisions of which, as the measure passed the Senate, 
were reduced one-third in the House. This emasculated and feeble 
enactment has given us a few lines of steamships, but has been in- 
effective in arresting the decline of American shipping in foreign trade. 
Our to in foreign trade in 1891 was 9 19, and in 1912 it 
was 923, tons. 


SENATOR FRYE’S ADVOCACY OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


disheartened and so disappointed was Senator Frye with the 
result of his efforts in behalf of subsidies and bounties that when the 
G ill was before the Senate in 


(over 60 years) 


„ 


couragement to erican prs in 

ter part of Senator 
duty amendments made in 
be found iow. to his clear-cut 
and incisive discussion of the shipping question, his bold proclamation 
that he had always believed this was the wise policy for ths country 
to adopt, and the eminence of other Senators from different parts of 
the country who interpolated remarks more or less in fayor of the 
amendments Senator Frye advocated: 


SPEECH or SENATOR WILLIAM P, FRYE, or MAINE, June 21, 1894. 
[Bee CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 7770 to 7774.1 


Mr. Farn (of Maine). I desire to offer amendments to sections 14, 15, 
and 16. As the amendments have but one purpose I shall offer them 
as one amendment after the three sections have been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will proceed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That a discriminating duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, in 
addition to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, collected, and 
paid on all goods, wares, or merchandise which shall be imported in 
vessels not of the United States; but this discriminating duty shall 
not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise which shall be imported 
in vessels not of the United States, entitied by treaty or any act of 
Co: ss to be entered in the ports of the United States on payment 
of the same duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported in vessels of the United States. 

“Sec. 15. That no goods, wares, or merchandise, unless in cascs 
provided for by treaty, shall be imported into the United States from 
any foreign port or place, except vessels of the United States, or 
in such foreign vessels as truly and wholly belong to the citizens or 
subjects of that country of which the is are the growth, produc- 
tion, or manufacture, or from which such goods, wares, or merc! dise 
can only be, or most usually are, first shipped for transportation, 
All goods, wares, or merchandise imported contrary to this section, 
and the vessel wherein the same shall be imported, together with her 
, tackle, appare, and furniture, shall be forfeited to the United 
States; and suc pee wares, or merchandise, ship or vessel, and 
cargo shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted, and condemned in like 
manner and under the same regulations, restrictions, and provisions 
as have been heretofore established for the recovery, collection, dis- 
tribution, and remission of forfeitures to the United States by the 
several revenue laws. 

“ Sec. 16. That the preceding section shall not apply to vessels or 

wares, or merchandise imported in vessels of a foreign nation 
which does not maintain a similar regulation against vessels of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Fnrn. Mr. President, I offer the amendments which I send to 
the desk as one amendment. because together they effect one purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be stated. 


HOW TO REVIVE DISCRIMINATING DUTIES, 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend section 14 by adding thereto 
the following: 

“Until after January 1, 1896, and notice of this provision shall be 
given all nations before the 31st day of December next.” 

To amend section 15 by inserting after the word “ treaty,” in line 2, 
the words: 

“ Hereafter made and ratified.” 

To amend section 16 by adding thereto the words: 

Until after January 1, 1896, and notice of this provision shall be 
siren all 8 before the 31st day of December, 1894 


8 YE. ident, section 14 of the ‘pending bill provides 
for a discriminating duty of 10 per cent on ce: s which are 
brought in on American bottoms. It has been a provision of the law 


for a great many years, but is to-day of no ae account, because we 


have given aver every advantage we ought to derive from it by re- 
ciprocal le on and by treaties. Undoubtedly, I suppose, the Secc- 
retary of the Treasury to-day would say that he did not know of an 


instance in the last five years when such provisions as those contained 
in this section 14 had been applicable, and there had been a discriminat- 
ing duty allowed. 

EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS. 


amendments, if agreed to, will have this-effect: To give 
e nations of the earth of a discriminating duty of 10 per 
cent in favor of all s brought into the coun in American vessels ; 
and that notice will abrogate all treaties hitherto made, which to-day 

d in our way, and repeal all reciprocal legislation; and it is for 
the purpose of making another attempt to revive our marine on the 
ocean that I offer these amendments. 

HOW THE FATHERS DID IT. 

The fathers seemed to understand this question perfectly, and in the 
first tariff act ever | ar sae in the United States, -approved July 4, 1789, 
the following discri minato duties. were impo: on teas per pound 
imported in American vessels : 


eas imported from China or India bore duties as follows: Bohea, 
6 e e chong, 10 cents; Hyson, 20 cents; other green teas, 12 
cents. 


Imported from Europe: Bohea, 8 cents; Souchong, 13 cents; Hyson, 
26 cents; other green teas, 16 cents. 

If these teas were imported in American bottoms, these duties were 
—— but if they were imported in foreign-owned and foreign-built 
ships, then the duties were doubled, Bohea tea being 15 cents, Sou- 
chong, 22 cents; Hyson, 45 cents; and other green teas, 27 cents, prac- 
tically doubling the dutfes on teas imported here in foreign bottoms. On 
all other goods imported from China or India in foreign ships there was 
a 12 per cent ad valorem duty. 

The same law provided a discount of 10 per cent on all duties on other 
goods i imported in vessels built and owned in the United States as de- 
scr above. 

Thus there was a discrimination of 50 per cent on all teas and a dis- 
crimination of 10 per cent on all other goods brought into the United 
States in American bottoms, 

But that did not quite satisfy the fathers. In the act of January 29, 
1795, instead of making a discount of 10 per cent of the duties, they 
provided for an addition of 10 per cent to all duties on goods imported 
3 except in cases where such additional duty had been 

ore laid. 

„ the act of March 27, 1804, imposing more specific duties on 
certain articles, provided for 14 per cent additional ad valorem upon 
importations of such articles in foreign vessels. The same act also 
provided that a duty of 50 cents per ton, to be denominated light 
money,” should be levied and collected “on all ships or vessels not of 
the United States, which, after the aforesaid 30th day of June next, 
may enter the ports of the United States.” 

y the act of July 20, 1789, the following duties or taxes were 
imposed on all vessels ; 
n vessels built in the United States and belonging to citizens thereof, 
+ Apei ee and owned by such citizens on May 29 of that year, 
cents per ton. 

On vessels thereafter built in the United States belonging to for- 
eigners, 30 cents per ton. 

On all other vessels, 50 cents per ton. 


n 
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United States vessels in the coasting trade to pay tonnage but once 


a year and foreign vessels employed in our coas trade to pay 50 cents 
per ton at each entry; which was an 8 


CAUSE DESPERATE—EFFECT MAGICAL. 


What was the trouble which made the fathers provide all these dis- 
criminating duties for American ships? It was that in 1789, when the 
first law was passed, we had but 124,000 tons of shipping en in 
the foreign carrying trade; we carried only 17 per cent of our be arti 
and 80 per cent of our exports; and the wise men of that day deter- 
mined that we should carry our own imports and our own exports in 
American-built vessels. So they passed that law. What was the effect? 
In 1795 we had 529,500 tons of these ships, and carried 92 per cent of 
our aporis and 88 per cent of our exports. In 1800 we had 667,000 
tons. ye then carried 91 per cent of our imports and 87 per cent of 
our exports. In 1810 our tonnage had reached 1,000,000, and we were 
earrying of our er ter 93 per cent and of our exports 90 per cent. 

The wise men of that day had done well. They had transferred from 
Great Britain the carrying trade of the United States, which when 
they ertered upon this crusade was 85 per cent, and given it to us; and 
we carri per cent of our own, and it was done by these laws dis- 
criminating in favor of American vessels and against foreign vessels ; 
it was done by men who believed that they ought to look out for their 
own household first, who loved their own country more than any 
other and dared legislate as this love prompted. 


HOW WE STAND TO-DAY. 


carr: ing trade for us. 

Mr. Longe (of Massachusetts). If it would not interrupt the Senator, 
I should like to ask him, in this connection, if Great Britain has not 
pursued by indirection the same methods—that is, by the rates on in- 
surance at Lloyd's, and by premiums on iron steamships—of discrimi- 
nating in favor of ber own tonnage down to the present day? 


PRESENT EFFECTIVE BRITISH DISCRIMINATION, 


Mr. Fare. Mr. President, the most persistent, continued effort on the 
part of Great Britain to prevent our vessels getti of the 
trade has been pursaed always from the very be: 


Mr. 
formed u 
give the s views as to how the United States can 
recover the . What ought we to do? 

„ FRYE. . President, I have just offered an amendment to the 
pending bill which will beyond any manner of question, if it be adopted 
and the bill become a law, restore the American merchant marine to 
the old ponies it occupied in 1810. 

Mr. PEFFER. I am to blame doubtless for not having heard the 
amendment. 

Mr. FRYE, It 8 a discriminating duty. 

Mr. PEFFER. what effect? 

Mr. Frye. In favor of all goods imported into the United States in 
American bottoms. 

Mr, Another 8 because this is a very important mat- 


„ PEFFER. 
ter, and I g sa the Senator will pardon me. Does the Senator believe 
c 


that that po would be sufficient to overcome the fact that 7 5 
ship tackle, and shipping outfits are all re; as property taxable 
under State laws? 


hen, further, will it not be 1 the end 
for the United States in some way to relieve the shipping trade of 
State taxation? 

Mr. Furz. Mr. President, under the Constitution the United States 
can not relieve ships from State taxation; but I am happy to inform 
the Senator from nsas that many of the States do now relieve them 
from this burden. New York does. 

r. PEFFER, Does Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Frye. I do not know about Pennsylvania, but New York, of 
course, is the great important owner of ships. I think Massachusetts 
relieves them from taxation. 


KANSAN EXPLAINS SHIPPING HANDICAP. 


Mr. PEFFER. Another point. If the Government of the United States 
were to relieve American shipmasters and American ships from all other 
burdens except those which are necessarily thrown upon them the 
difference in rates of interest on money prevailing in Bngland and the 
difference in the rates of wages prevailing between the E 
and ours, would that be sufficient to overcome the difficulty, or if we 
were to make ships and give them as a gift to American seamen and let 
them run them on the seas free of duty, free of all charges, either from 
the State or National 888 there not enough of difference in 
the rate of interest of money in Great Britain and the United States 
Eae in! 1 of labor to run the American ships ashore and out of 

usiness 

Mr. Frye. Mr. President, the Senator has opened up a pretty wide 
subject. The rate of interest is a small matter, and would not make 
any great difference. The difference in wages in the running of British 
and American ships is v important, I admit, and also the cost of 
living on board a British ship as compared with that on an American 
ship favors greatly Great Britain, and so of all forel nations. But 
the most serious thing we have to contend with is that our ships on 
almost every line of the carrying trade are compelled to compete with 
foreign ships which are subsidized by Great Britain, Germany, 33 
Spain, and Italy. The result is that where it costs us to-day $7 or $ 
a ton to carry goods, it does not cost them over $5. They have that 
ndvantage of us, and we have no advantages to offset. We are competing 
openly with them, left absolutely alone and unprotected and unen- 


coura, s 
9 which 1 offer is one of immense protection. I have no 
goats * would revive our carrying trade upon the ocean. For 20 years 
ave been 


KENTUCKIAN WANTS LIGHT. 


Mr. LINDSAY (of e I ask the Senator, with his permission, 
when these preferential laws in favor of American ships were repealed? 
Mr. Frye. We made treaties with Great Britain and with Sweden in 
BAA I sg we acts of Congress in 1817—in 1828, accepted by 
in 1849—providing for reciprocity, by which ail pro- 
tection to our ships in the foreign trade was gradually removed and 
the right to again encourage by discriminating duties and tonnage 
taxes surrendered. 
Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator, with his permission, another 
question, and that is, if the American shipowners did not maintain 
the supremacy of the American trade until about 1860? 


WE THOUGHT WE WERE STRONG, 


Mr. Frye. Just so long as the trade was carried on in wooden ships 
the United States could and did hold its own with the world, and that 
was the reason our wise fathers thought that in 1815, 1826, and 1828 
they could give those DV gate dye away, that we could compete with 
Great Britain even, and build ships for her. We were all right, we 
thought, just as Great Britain thought when she adopted free trade. 
She believed that she was in condition to stand it, and whether other 
nations could or not she did not care. 

For 20 years I baye been trying to restore this American shippin, 
interest to the place to which it is entitled. We have here as power 
a nation as there is in the world, as rich a nation, and more seaboard 
than any other. We have as good sailors and shipbuilders and as 
energetic men as can be found anywhere. There Is no earthly reason 
why our 5 not be scen in every port in the wide world, as it 
was 50 or ears ago. 

I am not go into the question as to what has caused our decay. 
because that would necessitate a Re of two hours in length, and i 
do not propose to delay this bill by anything of the kind. I simply 
wish to get a vote cn this proposition to discriminate—as section 1 
recognizes the 9 all nations in favor of American 
supe and give them notice a year in advance that we intend to do so, 
and thus restore ourselves to our former condition. 

(“It seems to me that the only way to revive this industry is for 
the Government to protect it in some manner either by direct subsidy 
or by differential ties. The latter system would meet with more 
paean favor from all parts of the United States, because it is more 

the form indirect taxation than direct.“ Extract from remarks 
before the Merchant Marine Commission (1904), by H. L. Aldrich 
2 and treasurer of the publication Marine Engineering. of 


ew York.) 

I was 5 when the Senator from Kentucky interrupted m 
that for 20 years I have been making this fight. That we have gain 
immensely in that time there is no t, in some s. We have 
relieved our shipe from an enormous number of bu s, amounting 
to millions of dollars every year. We never have been able to go the 
one step further and do what other nations do, put them on an 
1 4 by 1 or by bounties. The Democratie Party is com- 


tted against bounties and dies, but by no vote anywhere com- 
mitted against a ina duty. There is no Democratic vote in 
the whole history of the coun where the party is committed against 
such a duty. Here is section 14, which provides for a d a 
anty, which has had the vote of every Senator on this floor. 
jeve and have always belleved that the true 


were right; 


England's is to-day if it bad not been for the treaties we haye made 
with those countries and our accepted reciprocal legislation. A treat 


is no more sacred than a law, and I am in favor of one more trial an 


entered m the race this very day in section 14, which they knew 
meant practically no’ 
Mr. Frery (of Í ). I should like to ask the Senator from 


Maine a question. I understood him to say that down to 1860 the 
she had = shi 


than England built theirs. ged, and if the 


WHEN WE BEGAN TO LOSE. 


Mr. Feys. No; she could not. I did not mean to say that we re- 
tained supremacy down to 1860. We did not. I did not notice the 
1 which the Senator asked me. We main our supremacy 

rs, but not down to 1860. We be 


‘or a good many yea n to lose 
baat Aae ed our haga fg trade along in 1856, 1857, and 1858, and 
d g those years } more than at any other time except during the 


war. 

Of course, we lost more then, for reasons any Senator can com- 
prehend. During the war we could do nothing for our marine, and 
after the war for six or seven rs we were powerless, because our 
currency was so disturbed, Great Britain had commenced building the 
iron steamships and had invented the triple and compound engines, and 
all that sort of thing, and away she went out of our sight. We let 
her stay eget We never have in earnest tried to catch her from 

0 8. 


that da 

Mr. Stewart (of Nevada). Before 1860, by subsidizing her mail 
ships on the ocean, England ve the American lines off. 

r. Frye. Oh, yes; her whole history has been one of subsidy. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (of Kentucky). Will the Senator from Maine allow 
me to ask him a qomat 

Mr, Frys., With pleasure. ‘ 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Did I understand the Senator from Maine to or a 
moment ago that we lost more heavily in foreign commerce during 
ay ae zaara of 3 ares Serre? 

r. FRYE. our e. g 

Mr. R Does the Senator mean to exclude or include the 
N trade? 


Fnxx. 
so much about 
Mr, BLACKBURN. I am used to that from the Senator from Maine. 
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SHIPS IDLE FROM FEAR. 


Mr. Frye. We had tonnage, but where was it? It was tied up at 
the wharves, because British cruisers were crossing the ocean: and 
capturing it wherever they could lay hands on it, and we did not dare 
go to sea. Our ships were tonnage, but they were not g A te 
f the Senator from Kentucky wili look at tħe reports, he will find that 
we lost in the four years of war 38 per cent of the ca: trade, and 
we lost before the war, in from 1856 to 1860, inclusive, about 15 per 
cent of the carrying trale. We have been losing from that time down 
to last year, and last year it improved just a trifle. But the tonnage 
does not tell the story, as the Senator will see. We were afraid of 
you. We feared you would capture our shi 

Mr, BLACKBURN. There was no occasion for that. 

Mr. Frye. We were afraid you would take our men, force them into 
your army, and make them fight us, and so we stayed at home, at our 
wharves. 

TIME TO BEGIN ANEW. 


Mr. Soue (of Washington). I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine a question before he yields the floor. Is it not true that one of 
the reasons for the failure to develop the American shipping is owing 
to the fact that the American people have been enga in expending 
their energy and money in the great internal development of the coun- 
try of the United States, by its immense railway systems? I desire to 
ask the Senator from Maine whether that Is not a great reason for the 
failure to undertake exploiting the business of carrying the commerce 
of the world outside of the United States. Has not the 9 of 
our railroad systems and methods of transportation in the ted 
States, and the deyclopment of our far western region been such as 
to occupy the capital and the energy of the people of the United 
States? But now, that having been done to the extent it has gone 
on, we are better prepared than we have been before to undertake the 
business of carrying foreign commerce. 


OUR PRESENT HANDICAPS, 


Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Washington is unquestionably right. 
The Senate will pardon me for not undertaking to go into these ques- 
tions. I did not propose to make an argument or give a history of our 
decline in “seal CE As the Senator understands, we are 9 — 
ited in time. t some other time or on some other occasion I shall 
be very happy to discuss the question and go into it thoroughly. It 
is impossible to do it now. But the principal reason why we can not 
compete is that wages of foreign nations are lower than ours and that 
under the American flag an Italian or any other foreign sailor demands 
American wages, Another reason is that our sailors live 40 per cent 
better on board ship than any sailors on the face of the earth. An- 
other reason is that every maritime nation on earth pays bounties or 
subsidies to its ships and ours pays none. We have allowed this to be 
done year after (dewey without undertaking to save our own vessels 
emis t to a very limited degree two years ago in establishing a Postal 

rvice, 

AN OLD, TRIED POLICY, 

Mr. Hreeins (of Delaware). Mr. President, mr extreme anxiety 
ihat the amendment of the Senator from Maine r. Frye] shall be 
adopted leads me to say a few words. I hope that the amendment 
will be considered by our friends on the other side of the Chamber as 
a matter apart from the general poles os the bill. I wish to cali 
the attention of the members of the nee Committee who sit on 
the other side and the Senators generally to a matter that was a 22 
Surprise to me, that the discriminating duty provided in sections 14 and 
15 of the bill is no novelty. I was surprised to know that there was 
such a provision in the bill. But it is time honored. It has come 
down in our tarif statutes as an inheritance from the founders of the 
Government. 

BAD FAITH OF FORRIGN RIVALS, 

.I presume it is the v language in which such a discriminating 
duty was put in the first statute of this country, and which con- 
tributed so much to the building up of our merchant marine. The 
language of section 14, in the first four lines, is as follows: 

“That a discriminating daty of 10 per cent ad valorem, in addition 
to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
all goods, wares. or merchandise which shall be imported in vessels 
not of the United States.” 

The remaining provisions of the section only supplement what is 
said there. It was under such a provision that our merchant marine 
was built up to its rent extent ore 1856 and 1857 and the disasters 
of the war. Great Britain finally accepted in 1849 the 1 tive offer 
which we had made them of a ty to abandon those criminating 
duties after they had in 1846 repealed the corn laws and gone to the 
principle of free trade. Then for the first time she abandoned her 
policy of holding for herself the trade of her own colonies, and also 
of maintaining Siscriminating duties in favor of her own ships. If 
she had done as we did, stopped there, the conditions in that respect 
between the two nations would have bee ual, but when she and ise 


try res 

e did not then begin, at least kept up and main- 

has maintained from that time to this, her system of 
: we have not done so. We have therefore been playing 
against lo: ice, 

owe on this side thoroughly understand that the Democratic Party 

is committed in its policy against the soe of bounties, and that 
a vote in favor of such a po cy could not be had. 

My object in saying ae hing at all is to ask our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber whether they can not restore to sections 14 
and 15, their original broad character and 1 by adopting 
the amendment of the Senator from Maine au oring the Executive 
to terminate these treaties by notice, and thereby vi these sections 
and restore these great means of support to our marine in the future. 

(“I think the only remedy is to place a duty upon all cargoes com- 
ing into American ports in foreign vessels sail between American 

rts and rts over which they have no jurisdiction.” Statement 

James É. Flynn, deputy United States ipping commissioner at 
New Orleans, before the Merchant Marine Commission, 1904.) 
GOOD OLD AMERICAN REMEDY, 

If that is done, I think we will have taken by far the longest step 
toward the restoration of the American merchant marine. It can 
not be restored simply 44 the ability to build ships cheaper. That 
alone will not do it. It will scarcely contribute toward doing it. 
Neither can we hope to equalize the conditions between the mer t 
shi of the two countries by any expectation that the American 
sailor will accept as low wages and as poor living as the foreign sailor. 


As I have already said, we can not hope for a bounty to meet the 
subsidies of foreign nations; but here is this good old American remed 
against which the Democratic Party is not committed, and by whic 
ey can give a great boon to the people of the United States, in all 
parts and in all sections, and to our whole country. 
OUR RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
Connecticut). Mr. President, I wish to touch upon 
a single feature of this case, and to call attention to a single con- 
sideration. I hear an implied reproach to this country in that it 
has not its proper numerical proportion of shipping. I am not troubled 
about it at all. The American Nation has used its capital and put 
forth its power where it could be done to the very best advantage. 
The Senator from Washington [Mr. uire} has referred to this. 
We are not upon the ocean in our numerical proportion, because in that 
we are following the free-trade doctrine—that is to say, we take 
where we can get a thing cheapest. The carrying can be done cheaper 
by Norwegians and Itallans and other seamen, at a third of what 
Americans will work for, and the men who build those foreign shi 
are working for about one-half or two-thirds what the American ship. 
1 work for. So the ships are cheaper, the wages are 
the food and clothing given sailors are cheaper, the officers 
Fk Monge make you ashamed when you ask them on 
w ey get. 
t have we done? 


Mr. Hawer (of 


ri 
sp and app te. Say t wits 

he speed of a mercantile marine; I am told by Mu l in his Dictionar. 
of Statistics, by which I have just refreshed my memory, that British 
merchant steamships cost from £16 to £24 per ton. We will average 
it at $100 a ton. The ten thousand million dollars, then, divided y 
100 gus us the pry Ag hank re of 100,000,000 tons of — — v 
reat Britain has 7,000, ons of shipping. Converting our rai Sends 
sing, 2 have fifteen times as much as the mercantile marine 

‘ain. 

r. SQUIRE. In tonnage. 

r. HAWLEY. In tonnage. Our railways represent in tonnage fifteen 
times as much and freight trains run twice as fast as the average mer- 
chant ships sail. Our railways represent practically thirty times the 
mercantile tonnage of Great Britain upon the seas. at is the reason 
we are not upon the sea with our ps; we are doing better. While 
we are worrying ourselves over the statistics of international com- 
merce, much exploited and vastly ified in importance, we are 
adding fifteen or eighteen millions of inhabitants to our population in 
this decade, and adding within 10 years past from three to ten thousand 
miles of railway to our splendid system. 

The United States is not fooling away its time in this country, sir. 
We are far and away the most powerful and magnificent nation. 

TIME TO CONSIDER SHIPPING, 

Mr. Squire. If the Senator from Connecticut will allow me, I will 
ask him whether he does not think it is about time now for us to 
commence to agitate the question of going into foreign commerce? 

Mr. Haw ey. I should be very gad f we had more shipping; but you 
can not force the American when he is makin 
to change to another and be satisfied with 
come, provabiy, 


6 per cent in one pursuit 
per cent. Our time will 
to take our share of international carrying We could 
have a great deal more of it now if we followed the course of other 
nations, notably free-trade Great Britain, and protected our shipping 
by bounties and otherwise. Great Britain, as I have said many times, 
is the most ee protected country in the world when you come to 
properly understand her poney. In the matter of salt, I gave an ex- 
ample,of it in previous remarks. 
SHIPOWNER AND SHIPBUILDER. 

Mr. Lopce. Mr. President, there always seems to be in the popular 
8 of this subject pat confusion between the shipbuilder and 
the shipowner. We hear it constantly said upon the stump that we 
have been giving protection to our 3 all these years and yet 
see the manner in which it has declined. he remedy proposed on the 
other side, by the free trader, is to give us free ships, to allow us to 
buy ships wherever we choose. 

ow, the shipbuilder is one person, the shipowner is another. We 
have always given protection to our shipbuilders. From that fol- 
lows no protection to the shipowner, and we haye given no protec- 
tion to the eee If you were to have free ships to-morrow 
it would not affect the onr Ape particularly, because he would still 
have to compete with the h protection which is given by all other 
countries, and particularly by England to the shipowners of their 
countries. When England entered upon her policy of free ships, which 
was a crude and merely nominal move, most of our tonnage was in 
wood, and the result of her free-ship policy at that time was to transfer 
very largely the building of — * to this beter I think that act was 
about 1849, and, by 1852, 60 per cent of the new English wooden 
onnage was built in this country. 

The question that is involxed here is a wholly different one. It has 
nothing to do with Lag rng | or with free ships. It is a question 
whether we shall give to our 3 dabei the same advantages that all 
other countries give to theirs. e do protect them in the coastwise 
trade, and that trade is enormous. But aside from that we give our 
3 absolutely no protection, neither subsidy, discriminating 
duties, nor discriminating rates of insurance as Lloyd's does, nor 
premiums on iron ships. We give them nothing. With the higher 
wages which they are obliged to pay. to their seamen, they are simply 
driven from the sea. Here in the bill is a clause giving distinctly dis- 
criminating duties in fayor of the American ship and the American 
shipowner. 

TO REVITALIZE A TRADITIONAL PRINCIPLE. 

Every man in the Senate will vote for that clause, and yet I suppose 
the Democratic Party will decline to vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine, which alone can make that clause efficient or 
effective in any way. In other words, all of us, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, reco; that traditional principle of the country in that clause, 
and we do not allow ourselves to make it effective. The question of free 
ship or protected 3 is one thing; the 8 of protectin 
ship owning is another. This involves the question whether we shall. 
encourage our merchant marine as it has been the traditional policy of 
the country always to do. 

WE GAVE SUBSTANCE FOR SHADOW. 

The Senator from Maine [ Mr. wave) poatea out how we began it in 
the beginning of our Government, an ow the tonnage rose under it. 
After the War of 1812, which, of course, had the effect of breaking up 
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our merchant marine very largely and breaking up our carrying trade, 
we returned to our old discriminating policy, and our proportion of the 
carrying trade rose by leaps and bounds again, just as it did after the 
Revolution. We had given it away by these treaties, and other coun- 
tries, while they had given us the same thing by the treaties, had been 
very careful to provide similar discriminations for their own merchant 
marine by subsidies, by bounties, or by discriminations at Lloyd's, which 
haye ag taf been pointed out by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that when all of us are prepared to 
vote for the note we ought also to be prepared to vote for the 
amendment which shall make the principle effective. 


FOREIGN EVASION OF TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 


Mr. Stewart. Mr. President, I like the principle of this amendment. 
I belleve there is no party committed against it. A similar proposition, 
precisely the same in effect, will be found-iu the acts of the First Con- 

ress of the United States. It worked well then, but we gave it away 
y treaties. These treaties have been substantially violated. We are 
under no obligation in consequence of those treaties, because all of the 
important nations which entered into them have subsidized their carry- 
ing trade, which is a violation of the principle, and we ought to take 
some notice of it, at least. 

I think the granting of a subsidy by foreign countries to their carry- 
ing trade is a violation of the treaties which were made to abrogate this 
differential duty, because it is the same in principle. ‘chey having 
taken another mode of reaching the same result, I think it is the duty 
of the United States to return to the original proposition. At all events, 
it ought to apply it at once, without regard to notice, to those nations 
which have subsidized their carrying trade and subsidized their ship- 

ing, because they have violated the treaty. It is another way of get- 
ng at it. 

The carrying trade is a very important matter. Itis very important 
to the country now. It amounts to about $200,000,000 a year, I sup- 
pose. I do not know the exact amount. We are paying now in this 
country a very large amount for carrying on our foreign commerce. If 
we are opposed to the Lathes eae of subsidies, it seems to me that we 
ought to return to the prindp e established in the First Congress of the 
United States, which worked well, and which we have given away by 
treatics, of which foreign countries have taken advantage by subsidiz- 
ing their lines. Our passenger ships running across the ocean a half 
century 8 were driven off the line by British subsidies. The British 
have ob ed and maintained control of the carrying trade, which is 
exceedingly important. Two hundred million dollars a year is a great 
drain on our people, and if it can be recovered by legitimate legislation 
I think it ought to be done, 

No one will pretend that the fathers of the Constitution, many of 
whom were in the First Congress, would violate the spirit of that in- 
strument. I think to return to the teachings of the fathers is a very 

thing in many cases. I think the departure from the principles 
which they laid down in the beginning in the legislation they started 
has produced most of the calamities from which we are now suffering 
in many respects. If the Senator from Maine will modify his amend- 
ment so that it shall apply to all countries subsidizing the vessels con- 
ducting their carrying trade it might go into effect at once. It is not 
in bad faith. It is bad faith in them, however, after we made treaties 
with them giving up the differential duty, to adopt another mode of 
obtaining an undue advantage. I hope the amendment will be adopted, 
but if it is not adopted as it is I hope the Senator from Maine will 
modify it 5 it shall apply to those countries which subsidize their 
carrying trade. 

The RESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. 

Mr. CULLOM. I should be very glad to have the amendment stated 
again. 

The Paesipixa OFFICER. The amendment will be again stated, at the 
request of the Senator from Illinois. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 14 add the following: 

“Until after January 1, 1896; and notice of this provision shall be 
given all nations before the 3ist day of December next.” 

In section 15, line 2, after the word treaty,” insert: 

“ Hereafter made and ratified.’’- 

At the end of section 16 add: 

“Until after January 1, 1896, and notice of this 
given all nations before the 31st day of December, 1894. 

Mr. SHERMAN (of Ohio). I should like to have the sections read as 

they will read if amended. 
Mr. Frye. I will state to the Senator from Ohio that the amendment 
simply has one effect and nothing. more. It provides that the discrimi- 
Hatin 8 provided for in on 14 shall extend to all goods im- 
ported in foreign vessels, one year’s notice being given for the purpose 
of terminating existing treaties in that regard. That is all there is to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is an . ine and very wide-reaching propos 
tion. It seems to me that to repeal all our commercial treaties because 
all our commercial treaties contain the general right to carry both im- 

rts and exports of the two countries, respectively, without studying 

hese treaties a little further would be rather a wide-reaching proposi- 

tion. I should like to have the proposition of the Senator from Maine 
— — . to the Committee on Foreign Relations to see precisely its 
effect. 

The Senator from Maine is a member of the committee and I 
should like to study the matter with him. At present I am not 2 

red, at wholesale and without further stucy, to repeal treaties which 

ave many provisions in them that we deem important to our interests, 
because If we re a single clause in a treaty it abrogates the whole 
treaty at the will of the other party. That probably would be the effect 
of deranging our commercial relations with all nations. I certainly 
should not fike to vote for a proposition as broad and sweeping as the 
one before us without further study than I have been able to give it now 
or anyone else has been able to give it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question Is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. [Putting the question.] 
The noes appear to have it. The noes have it, and the amendment is 
not agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask for the yeas and nays. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Ohlo that there are very few treaties, indeed, to affected; that 
the greater portion has been yielded by legislation. 
tain legislation which should me law when certain other nations 
acecpted It, Great Britain accepted the final legislation in 1849, and 
the umendment provisa a discriminating duty where no legislation or 
treaty prevents it. 
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rovision shall be 


The Senator from Ohio will not find many treaties to be affected, 
Then I think it only gives notice for repealing this particular clause. 
After the vote has been taken, if the amendment is not adopted, and I 
suppose it will not be, I shall haye the amendment go before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Hoar. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that if he is going 
to send the matter to the Committee on Foreign Relations, for many 
reasons he had better withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 


ORIGINAL PROPOSITION CORRECT. 


Mr. Srrenwan. I should be very glad to study out the matter with the 
Senator from Maine, and where treaties can be repealed without in- 
volving other interests of American citizens, I might be willing to 
adopt the principle. ‘The original proposition was the correct one. It 
must be remembered that at that time the United States had a great 
many wooden ships and had the advantage of almost all other nations 
in the carrying trade. Our American vessels were carrying at a profit 
and safely and probably at as cheap rates as any other all the com- 
merce, the exports and imports, of the United States. But it would be 
pretty difficult now to make provisions to carry all the immense ex- 
ports and imports, which to-day amount to over $1,000,000,000. There- 
‘ore we might be legislating blindly, in the dark. If the proposition is 
not adopted I think it will be well to refer the whole subject matter to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] de- 
mands the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. I withdraw the request for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The demand is withdrawn. The amend- 
ment has already been declored not adopted. The reading of the bill 
will be proceeded with. 

(“1 am a believer, first, in discriminating duties, and, next, in very 
liberal mall contracts.” Statement made by C. E. Kremer, admiralty 
attorney, at Chicago, before the Merchant Marine Commission (1904).) 


SENATOR ELKINS ADVOCATED DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


In February, 1896, Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, introduced a 
bill to put vitality into the suspended discriminating duty law, and 
this bill, with amendments, he reintroduced in 1897. 


WIDESPREAD DEMAND FOR DISCRIMINATING DUTIES IN 1890, 


During the early part of 1896 resolutions were incorporated in a 
dozen or more State platforms, Republican and Democratic, in favor 
of discriminating duties for the upbuilding of our marine in foreign 
trade, Massachusetts, under the leadership of Senator Lopar, setting 
the pace. This was followed by the adoption of the following plank in 
F national platform at the convention at St. uis in 


“We favor restoring the early American policy of discriminating 
duties for the a of our merchant marine and the protection 
of our shipping in foreign trede, so that American ships—the product 
of American labor employed in American shipyards, sailing under the 
Stars and Siripes, and manned, officered, and owned by Americans— 
may regain the carrying of our foreign commerce.” 

In his letter accepting his party’s nomination for the Presidency, 
William McKinley made the following declaration: 

„The declaration of the Republican 3 in favor of the upbuild- 
ing of our merchant marine has my hearty approval. Tue policy of 
discriminating duties in favor of our shipplag, which prevailed in the 
early years of our history, should be ngain promptly adopted by Con- 
gress and vigerously supported until our prestige and supremacy on the 
seas is fully attained. We should no longer contribute directly or in- 
directly to the maintenance of the colossal marine of foreign countries, 
but provide an efficient and complete marine of our own.” 

If 3 platforms count for anything with the people, then it should 
be sald that a majority of them, in 1896, by their votes recorded them- 
selves in favor of the plank and in behalf of the candidate, above 
8 and there are those who contend that, once the people have in- 

orsed, by the election of the candidates, the platform upon which 
they sought support, that platform becomes a mandate from the people, 
as well as a solemn pledge of the pany adopting it, and whose nomi- 
nees ale placed in a position to put them into effect. There is this to 
be further said : The oniy time in the history of the Republican Part, 
that it ever adopted a peak specifically defining the method by whic 
it would build up our shipping in foreign trade, was in 1896, in favor 
of discriminating duties. Moreover, that party has never, since that 
time, by any declaration, either repudiated the pledge in favor of dis- 
criminating duties, or declared in favor of any other method for the 
restoration of our ships to the seas. 


GREAT SPEECI£E BY SENATOR ELKINS IN FAVOR OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES, 


Although his party associates were lukewarm regarding discriminat- 
ing duties, after the election of 1896, Senator Elkins was not. He per- 
sisted in his advocacy, and the first bill introduced in the Senate at 
the extra session of Congress called in 1897, was that of Senator 
Elkins in behalf of discriminating duties. Not since the days of the 
First Congress, and the brilliant and successful advocacy of discriminat- 
ing duties by James Madison, has so complete and unanswerable a 
speech on this subject been made. Much less than half of it follows, 
but enough of it is presented to show that Senator Elkins had a thor- 
ough rasp of his subject, a masterly manner of marshaling his facts 
and his arguments, and a sincerity of conviction permeating his speech 
based upon the magical results that followed the original adoption of 
this policy in the First Congress. No student of American shipping 
history should fail to carefully read this speech: 


SPEECH or SENATOR STEPHEN 5 one or WEST VIRGINIA, Arnin 
[See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 580-600.) 


Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, under a proper policy of encouragement 
to American shipping the United States, with its 8,000 miles of sea- 
coast, its navigable rivers and lake coast, fine harbors, variety of 
climate, productive capacity, rapidly increasing population, its position 
on the globe—Asia on one side with 600,000,000 and Europe on the other 


side th 400,000,000 of people—should be the leading commercial 
and maritime power of the world. 
This would the proud position of the United States to-day had pro- 


tection to American interests on the sea granted by the founders of 
the Government in the early legislation of Congress been continued. 

p on land in a century is unsurpassed in the history of ma- 
terial development, while our progress in shipping has languished under 
the policy of maritime reciprocity until our Hag is unknown on many 
seas, and with some nations has almost become a myth. 
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No nation has ever been truly great nor an important factor in the 
affairs of the world unless it has been t on the sea. The United 
States can not reach its full h and measure of p until its 
shipping and commerce are relatively equal to its industries on land. 


SHIPPING AS A RESOURCE OF DEFENSE. 


Apart from the importance of encouraging shipping purely as a branch 
of industry that brings returns to those en in it, 5 for 
labor, and consumption of raw and manufactured material, it has an 
added importance and mes a matter of national concern from the 
standpoint of defense. 

In a report to Congress on commerce and navigation made by Mr. 
Jefferson as Secretary of State, in 1793, speaking of navigation, he said: 

“Its value as a branch of industry is 3 the dependence of 
so 8 other branches upon it. In times of gene peace it multiplies 
competitors for employment in e es Rap and so keeps that at 
its proper level; and in times of war t is to say, when those nations 
who may be our principal carriers shal! be at war with each other, if 
we have not within ourselves the means of transportation, our produce 
must be rted in belligerent vessels, at the increased expense of war 
freight and insurance, and the articles which will not bear that must 
perish on our hands. : 

“But it is as a resource of defense that our navigation will admit 
neither neglect nor forbearance.” 


OPPOSITION AND DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME, 


Any plan or policy that may be devised for building up American 
shipping on the high seas will meet with serious opposition from the 
shipowning nations of the world. Even among our own people oppo- 
sition wiil be developed. But we must not be deterred from the per- 
formance of a plain duty because of difficulties and opposition at home 
and abroad, Difficulties lie in the pathway ot rogress. No great g 
comes to a nation, a community, or an individual without effort an 
difficulties to overcome. 

The United States has a common interest in the oceans and seas of 
the world, and should share in the fruits and benefits that arise from 
occupying them with its vessels; especially should it have the largest 
share in carrying its own fore trade. ecause of the o sition of 
Great Britain and countries which control the shipping of the world 
and enjoy what we once had, we must not surrender our rights on the 
seas and fall to reach out and take again what naturally ongs to us. 

FOREIGN CAPITAL FOCUSED AGAINST AMERICAN INTERESTS. 


I do not underestimate the influence and power of the forces arrayed 
against American shipping, which have helped to bring it to its present 
deplorable condition, and which will fight to prevent its restoration. 
These forces are united, Me eg Gor and determined, while we are divided 
as to policy. It is hard to build up a business in opposition to one 
already established and where the advantages are massed on one side. 
A thousand millions of invested foreign capital will be focused against 
any attempt to build up American interests on the high seas; this capital 
will have its influence; already it is being felt. ehind foreign ship- 
ping there is not only great capital but a great interest to maintain, and 

order to hold its present position this interest will use every means 
in its power and attempt to mold public opinion against any plan or 
policy of aid to shipping the United States may adopt. 

CONTINUOUS BRITISH RIVALRY INEVITABLE. 


The greatest contest will be with land for commercial supremacy. 
Great Britain will resist every step in the direction of restoring Ameril- 
can 3 She would not be true to her people, her commercial in- 
stincts, tions, and interests were she not to make every effort in 
her power to maintain her supremacy on the seas. What agriculture is 
to the United States shipping is to England, and England will use all 
her endeavors, aronet w statesmanship and diplomacy, to protect 
the same. Against s there can be no reasonable objection on our 


art. 

s It is the province of English statesmanship to maintain the com- 
mercial 1 of Great Britain on the high seas. It is manifest 
destiny that the United States shall dispute this supremacy and with its 
position and advantages control not only its own but the larger part 
of the carrying trade of the world. 

We may agree with England on most subjects, but on the subject of 
shipping and commerce we never can, Lord Robert Cecil, the present 
dee wos caged oe proa minister of England, in the English Parlia- 
ment, early in 5 4 

1 e who watches the current of history must know that the 


le, and in eve rt, as in every cow: 
45 nah cantid — of the facts as they exist and 


supremacy is inevitable and is p for it. 
England, an island in area not greater than one of our States, is at 


Sir Walter Raleigh said: 
“ Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade; whosoever com- 
mands the trade of the world commands the riches of the world, and, 
consequently, the world itself.“ 
LEGISLATION FAVORING DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 

In order to a better understanding of this aes a brief history of 

the legislation of Congress on the subject of shipping and the results 
that have followed will be helpful. 
í It is a 5 . Sar — waro colonies of Great — 
t was the of the mother coun o discourage manufacturing, 
shipping, “fg ~ pann in tbe colonies, in order that these branches 
0 justr 


About this time the King of land declared that but 
Eng nothing 


sloops should be bulit in the American colonies. They were the 

pe sn vessels and of little consequence in the fo e. All other 

— engaged in commerce between the two countries built 
ngland. 


A COURAGEOUS POLICY, 
The second act passed by Congress, introduced by Madison, was a 
tariff act, and provided protection te manufacturing. In this act pro: 
tection to shipping was also provided by increasing duties on ce n 


goods imported in foreign vessels. By the same act it was also pro- 
vided that the duties on goods imported from the East Indies — be 


124 per cent ad valorem, which was about double the duties on the 
same class of goods brought in American ships. Tbe follow figures, 
taken from the report of Commissioner of Navigation William W. Baia 
show the difference in duties on teas under act: 


Duties on different kinds of tea (per pound). 


Manner of importation. 


From China or India in American ships.. $0.12 
From Europe in American vessels. ves 10 
In any other way than as above... . 27 


This table shows that the duties were more than doubled when t 
were imported in foreign ships, = 

oe Bates aoe 8 4 

“As a general pro on to the marine in other trades than that to 
China and India, a rebate of 10 per cent was allowed on im tions 
by vessels of onr own. At the time of this statute it was the rule in 
foreign commerce for the merchants to own their shipping. But our 
merchants, whether owners or not, were directly protected by a system 
of credit for the payment of duties above $50 in amount as follows: 
On articles of West India produce, 4 months; on Madeira wines, 12 
months; on teas, 2 years; on all other tsi 6 months.“ 

This was a bold policy on the part of a nation in its infancy, and in 
face of the opposition of the foreign shipping. but it seemed be the 
most effective way open to our fathers for building up ocean carrying. 

The next measure of protection was imposing tonnage duties by act 
2 approved July 20, 1789, under which the duties were as 
0 is 
On all vessels American built, owned by citizens, or foreign buil 

8 — — „ the 29th of May, 1789, and while owned 15 

per ton a i 00. 
On all vessels hereafter built in the United States, partly or 19:09 
wholly owned by foreigners, pes 6 ²˙üA SAR es 
On all other ships or vessels, at the rate of, per ton . 50 

Other advantages were allowed American shipowners in the payment 
of tonnage dues. ‘They had to pay only once a year, while the owners 
of foreign vessels had to pay on every arrival. 

By another act of Congress, approved September 1, 1789, it was 
rovided that none but American-built vessels should fly the American 
ag. This law is still in force, 

dditional protection was granted to American shipowners and shi 
builders by an act approved July 4, 1704. This act provided for 
increase of duties on s, wares, and merchandise imported in ves- 
sels not of the United States. Section 4 of this act is as follows: 

“That an addition of 10 per cent shall be made to the several rates 
of duties above specified and imposed in respect to al „ wares 
and merchandise which, after the said last day of June instant, shall 
be imported in ships or vessels not of the United States.” 

The bill under consideration is in principle the same as this section. 


PROTECTION TO OUR COASTWISE TRADE. 


By act of Congress approva February 18, 1793, and followed by 
another on the same subject approved March 3, 1817, it is provided 
that none but American-built vessels shall be used in the coastwise, 
river, and lake trade of the United States. This has remained sub- 
stantially the law for more than 100 years. Under these acts no 
foreign-built vessel can engage in our coastwise trade, and American 
vessels in such trade have absolute protection and no competition from 
foreign vessels. All of these acts except the one passed in 1817 were 
approved by Washington as t. 

8 in the first five years of its existence passed three acts to 
protect shipping, each one confirming the wisdom of the preceding one, 
and all contributing to increase shipping and shipbuilding in the early 
history of the Government. ` 

These acts, while increasing shipping in our foreign commerce, had 
the effect to decrease British shipping correspondingly, as will be seen 
by the following table showing the tonnage of British vessels admitted 
to American ports in the early stage of discriminating legislation: 

Tonnage. 


inaenea aA e AS 


SOME RESULTS OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


The beneficial results of discriminating duties in building up our 
shipp will be found in the records of the Treasury ment. 
From these records it appears from 1789 to 1800 the carrying of our 
imports in American ships increased from 174 per cent to 02 per cent, 
and of our exports from 30 per cent to 88 per cent; and from 1800 to 
1810 this increase was substantially maintained, making the average of 
our foreign commerce carried in American ships for the period from 
1800 to 1810, 94 pe cent of our imports and 87 per cent of our exports. 

By an act of Congress approved in 1804 tari duties were increased 
24 pa cent, and again it was provided that “an addition of 10 per 
cent should be made to tbe sald additional duty in respect to all goods 
imported in ships or vessels not of the United States.” Owing to for- 
on were the United States did not keep up the average from 1801 to 
1 of the carriage in American ships of our fore commerce, but 
during this adverse period, made so by war between nee and Eng- 
land and other wars, American ships carried 89.8 t cent of our 


gret as that of England. Alarmed at the successful presser of 
erican shipping. under discriminating duties, England 
the War of 1812, it is ae peny for the purpose 

On the whole, from 18 to 1830 
American carrying in our foreign trade. 

Dag the War of 1812 our proportion of carrying in our foreign 
trade only declined to 58 per cent of onr imports and 51 per cent of 
our exports, which was the lowest point it had reached under the policy 
of discrimination; but this loss was recovered in the following five 
years and maintained until 183Q. 


1916. 
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The 
but it 
in hand in the War of 1812. 


licy of discriminating dutics not only increased our shipping, 
nuilt up 2 merchant marine and a Nayy which stood us well 
If our fathers had not, in their wisdom, 
provided for the protection of shipping immediately after the adoption 
of the Constitution, our carrying would have largely remained in the 
hands of foreign shipowners, and in the War of 1812 we would have 
been without a merchant marine and without a Na or seamen to 
man 5 powerless and defenseless on the high seas—and we 
would have suffered defeat instead of achieving a great victory. It is 
a remarkable fact that Madison in the First Congress introduced the 
bill that protected shipping, its passage being urged on the ground that 
it would build up a merchant marine and a Navy which would be 
useful in time of war, and during the War of 1812 he was President 
and used the Navy built up under his bill to save the United States 
from defeat. 
YIELDING TO BRITISH PERSUASIONS, 

After the close of the War of 1812 there grew up in the United 

The President and 


countries, 

In 1817 Congress passed another act of reciproci 
effect of further 8 protection to American shipping. 
our shipping had fallen lower than it had been for 22 years. 

FINAL ACT OF RUINOUS RECIPROCITY. 

The “ free-freighting act” of 1828, as it was called, was in the 
interest of foreign shipowners. This act and the subsequent treaties 
about accomplished the ruin of our carrying in the foreign trade. 
While advantage of it was soon taken by a few of the lesser maritime 
nations, it was not availed of by the more powerful, notably Great 
Britain, for many years, in consequence of which our losses of car- 
riage were more gradual and less noticed than they would have been 
had the discrimination ceased upon its adoption. This act is even 
now in force, and nations are not yet done asking for its benefits. 
The treaties following it have brought us not one, but destroyed all 
advantages we had under protection by discriminating duties. 

During the four years of the Civil War American shi lost in 
carrying our imports about 30 pe cent and our exports 45 per cent. 
From the close ef the war until 1890 these losses have been about 14 
per cent in carrying imports and 17 per cent of exports. 

The following table shows the losses in our carrying before, during, 
and since the war: x 


. which had the 
In 1819 


Period. 


Imports. | Exports. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
RBefere the war, 31 years, from 1829 te 1860 - 33.60 14.20 


During the war, 4 years... 30. 10 46.00 
Since 1865, 25 years....- 13. 30 17. 07 
Percentage of carriage, 1830. 93, 60 86. 30 
Vercentage of carriage, 1890 16. 60 9.08 

Loss from 1830 to 180 b neee 77.00 77. 27 


ee a SE ee) ee ee a 

This table covers 60 years of the period of maritime reciprocity 
under treaties with forei countries, 

Notwithstanding the War of 1812, under the policy of discriminat- 
ing duties American carrying continued to Drospes until England 
became alarmed at our great progress. Having failed to break down 
our shipping by war, she persuaded the United States to adopt mari- 
time reciprocity. In 1827, the year before the final act of Congress 
was passed for the abandonment of the policy of discriminating 
duties, the London Times said: 

“Tt is not our habit to sound the tocsin on light occasions, but we 
conceive it to be impossible to view the existing state of things in 
this country without more than N and alarm. Twelxe 
years of ce; and what is the situation in Great Britain? The 
shipping interest, the cradle of our navy, is half ruined. Our com- 
mercial monopoly no longer exists. de haye closed the western 
Indies against America from feelings of commercial rivalry. 
active seamen have already engrossed an important branch of our 
carrying trade to the East Indies. Her starred flag is now conspicuous 
on every sea and will soon defy our thunder.” 

Yet in face of this admission and confession of the success of the 
United States on the sea and growth of American shipping under 
discriminating duties the next year Congress was induced to give 
up the last remnant of protection to shipping. 

After 30 years of tr and experience under protection and dis- 
criminating duties, Daniel Webster said, in 1825: 

“We bave a commerce which leayes no sea unexplored; navies which 
take na law from superior force.“ 

Discriminating duties were partially repealed in 1815, and their 
suspension was made possible on certain conditions by the act of 1828. 

Great Britain to-day controls 56 per cent of the * trade, 
owns half the floating property of the globe, unfurls her over 
one-quarter of its area, and rules nearly one-third of its population. 
Could this position have been achieved or maintained save by first 
excluding foreign-bullt vessels from her commerce and by discriminat- 
ing duties, together with subsidies and mail pay on an enormous 
scale, and other forms of support? 

England, under this system of laws in full force for about 130 
years, iaid the foundation for the present prosperous condition of her 
shipping and commercial supremacy. We are told that England has 
free trade in shipping and maritime reciprocity, and as a t con- 
trols one-half the carrying of the world, and therefore this policy is 
best for the United States. But the conditions are not the same. 
In the matter of shipping the United States is in one sense now where 
England was when she enacted her navigation laws, and we are not 
as well off as when we adopted discriminating duties in 1794. If 


the United States had enjoyed for 130 years the benefits of such nayi- 


gation laws and had followed them by discriminating duties, large 
Subsidies, and mail pay, then our people might be willing to adopt 
free trade in shipping. We would then start in the struggle on equal 
8 Great Britain adopted free trade on land before she adopted 
it on the sea, and the United States would do well not to adopt free 
trade in shipping until after it is tried on lan. 

4 Promoted by wise legislation, our system [of Ciseziminating duties! 
ha roved a complete success. In 1827 we carried per cent of 
our imports and 87 per cent of our exports, At this period, with 
threatened reciprocity, the decadence of our merchant marine be; 
and the retrogression has continued without interruption. 
[1904] we carry only about 8 per cent of our aggregate impo: 
exports. > * > ‘or 10 years prior to 1830 the average British 
arrivals in our ports had been about 76,000 tons. In the year follow- 
ing reciprocity British arrivals amounted to 144,000 tons, and during 
the next 10 years the average of British arrivals was over 210,000 
tons annually, an average British increase in our own ports of over 
300 per cent. R. G. Bickford, attorney, Newport News, 


Va.) 
THE INTRENCHED POSITION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The advantages that help to perpetuate England's maritime suprem- 
acy are: 
1. Her enormous tonnage; more than the combined tonnage of all 
other nations, 


297 § ie agents everywhere. 
) Discriminations of Association of Marine Insurance Under- 
writers 3 upon Lloyd's classification of risks. 

(e) Mall subsidies amounting to about $4,000,000 annually, on which 
8 is content to suffer a seeming loss of about $2,500,000 
annually. 

d) Subventions to fast steamship lines as armed cruise about 
$245 000 annually. p ise 

(e) Ships manned more cheaply; less number of sailors and low 


wages, 
1) Ships 
2 Ships 
Ships, 
3 Tax rate and insurance on ships very low. 


(1) equipment for repairin 

2 Less cost of repairs, low = of labor, and low rent of docks, 

. National in all marine affairs. The executive 
practically with full power in matters of subsidies and aid to shipping. 

3. The possession of the “beaten track” of international commerce. 

4. An enormous foreign trade, extending around the world. 

5. A thoroughly established international credit and banking system, 
accommodating the debtor nations. It is said that the capital and sur- 
pos of international banking houses of London alone, which aid Brit- 
sh commerce throughout the world, amount to nearly $400,000,000, or 
ne pet the capital and surplus of the national banks of the city of 
New York. 

6. An unrivaled consular system. 

7. A board of trade that is national in its character, with full execu- 
Use powst, while the United States has not even a department of com- 


8. A vast system of submarine and overland electric cables, which 
aap to make England the commercial brain and center of the globe. 
A round-the-world Empire, which, with its growing system of 


politico-commercial railways, canals, and steamship lines, under the 
peak ee ped of the imperial treasury, have long since unified its colonial 

ominions and holds the world’s commerce in a British net of steam, 
steel, and * 

A navy which is a guaranty of safety in time of international 

complications. 

11. England’s position as the great trade center to which all com- 
mercial highways lead. 7 

12. The 8 and seemingly incurable indifference of Americans 
toward even the maintenance of the shipping we have, let alone in- 
creasing it. England's shipping grows by reason of our apathy. 
To these should be added 

The wage-earning power of the merchant marine of Great Britain, 
amounting to about $75,000,000 annually. 

The freight and passenger earning power, estimated at about $500,- 
000.000 1 

The e ee of coal, tron, and steel for her ships. 

The profits m shipbuilding and ship repairing, 


BRITISH LLOYD’S REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


Lloyd's Register has been known for the last 60 or 70 years as one 
of the chief agencies used in building up shipping in England and 
breaking down that of other countries, notably that of the United 
States. While it is the business of this association to inspect, rate, 
and 3 and foreign ships, yet they do not insure hulls and 
cargoes. e business of insurance, however, is conducted by its mom- 
bers individually, entirely outside of and separate from the corpora- 
tion. Lloyd's Register has agents in all the ports of the world, and 
they give preference in ins ion, rating, and classification to British 
Ships. s enables British ships not only to be insured cheaper, but 
to get readier while American vessels have to wait for cargoes 
which are charged higher insurance on account of the ships having a 
lower classificatio hrough this system of . rating, and 
insurance American sailing vessels have been driven ont of many 
ports of the world, especially our own, both on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. There are instances, owing to these discriminations, 
where American vessels have waited months for cargoes. 

The British Lloyd's Register is one of the most important aids to 
British shipping. 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


The objections made to restoring the policy of discriminating dutics 


(a) Treaties with foreign countries providing for maritime reciproc- 
ity stand in the way. 

(b) Such a policy. if established, would provoke retaliation on the 
part of Great Britain and other shipowning countries. 

(c) It is antiquated, narrow, illiberal, and has long since been dis- 
carded 4 the United States and European countries. 

(d) The conditions are not the same now as when it was in force 
in the early history of the Government. 


duties is only a form of protection; 

F 
vor 0 

If the Uni Sta 


ing 

. Such a poup 
quated, I 

said at once that we would haye instant retaliation from the nations 

of Europe which we could not stand. But the nations of Europe do 

not retaliate now. le of the United States know and 


Yet the 
believe after 100 years of trial t t 


that costs individuals or the Government anything. 

(“I admit that la 50 cents on foreign vessels and but 6 cents 
on our own is a regulation by which owners of American shipping will 
pet a considerable part of the difference in thelr pockets. his, sir, 

consider as a sa ce of interest to policy; the sacrifice is but small, 
but I would not contend for it if we did not stand in need of maritime 
improvement. Were it not for the necessity we are under of having 
some naval (maritime?) strength, I would be an advocate for throwing 
wide open the doors of our commerce to the world and no dis- 
crimination in favor of our own ci But we have e dan- 
gers to guard against, and we van be secured from them in no other 
way than by baying a navy (marine) and seamen of our own; these 
can only be obtained by giving a preference. I admit it is a tax, and a 
tax upon our produce, but it is a tax we must y for the national 
security. I reconcile it to the interest of the United States that this 
sacrifice should be made; by it we shall be able to provide the means 
of defense, and by being prepared to repel danger is the most likely 
way to avoid it. This tax, therefore, may prevent the horror of a war 
and secure to us that respect and attention which we merit.“ James 
Madison, speech in Congress, 1789.) 

IMPORTANT BRITISH TESTIMONY, 


The great free trader, Adam Smith, advocated prohibition and dis- 
crimination in favor of British shipping. In his Wealth of Nations he 


says: 

“There seems, however, to be two cases in which it will generally 
be advantageous to lay some upon foreign for the encourage- 
ment of domestic ind . The first is when some particular industry 
is necessary for the se of the country. The defense of Great 
Britain, for example, de much upon the number of its sailors 
and shipping. of na tion, therefore, very properly en- 
deavors to give the sailors and 


pping of Great Britain the monopol 
of the trade of their own country, some cases, by absolute prohibi- 
tions, and in others by foreign 


heavy burdens upon the shipping of fo 
a historian, in apeaking of th ision in th igation 
s n e vision in the nav 0 
law of Great Britain which rohibited being imported into Eng- 
ert patie Ay in vessels bel g to Bri owners and built by Briti 
builders, says: 

“The result of that act far transcended the wildest dream of Lom- 
bard and Venetian avarice or the grandest schemes of Spanish and 
Portuguese conquest. It not only secured to the le who it 
the greatest share of the world’s carrying trade, but the trade also knew 
its master and followed with becoming servility.” 

Mr. McGregor, secretary to the British of Trade and author 
of MeGregor's Statistics, in discussing the pay of discriminating 
duties and its effect «a the shipping of other nations when in force, 
says: 

“In the American navigation laws countervailing duties were im- 
posse upon all foreign vessels trading to the United States of half a 

ollar a ton duty beyond what should at any time be paid by American 
gy E and, further, that goods imported in foreign vessels should pay 
a duty of 10 per cent over and above what was payable on the same 
description of goods when imported in American vessels. ‘These counter- 
vallintz duties were directed against the navigation of Great Britain and 
grounded on the same principles as the British navigation laws. Vari- 
ous measures to counteract the American system were devised by the 
British Government, and they failed upon the principles of our con- 
tinuing to maintain in full force the navigation laws. To all intelli- 
gent men it became evident that we had engaged in an unequal e, 
and that the real effect of our policy vas to give a bounty on the 
importation of the manufactured goods of other countries into the 
United States, to the dual exclusion both of our manufactures and 
ships from the ports of America.” : 
his is the testimony of an eminent British authority on the subject 
of discriminating dutics and their beneficial effects on American shipp g, 
and should carry conviction to all Americans entertaining any doubt 
on the subject. 
WHAT MUST BE DONE FOR SHIPPING. 


American carrying must be bullt up under the operation of law, a 
law that will discriminate in favor American ships in ca ing our 
foreign trade, our imports. If we had abandoned 70 years 
ago the policy of exclu foreign-bullt vessels from our coastwise trade, 
that trade to-day would la y in the hands of foreign shipowners 
and in a condition as deplorable as our ocean carrying. Had we con- 
tinned the policy of protection to our carrying, shipping in our foreign 
trade t would be in as 9 condition as our 1 
interests. e policy of discriminating duties is not an iment, i 
is not untried; on the contra it was on trial for a long period 
under the most unfavorable conditions and produced the best results. 

RESULTS THAT WOULD FOLLOW THE RESTORATION OF DISCRIMINATING 

DUTIES. 


It is believed that the adoption of discriminating duties, with such 
supplemental legislation that might be found necessary in the light of 
experience, the results would be as beneficial as in the history of 
the Government and felt at once. First, it would give us — — 
a large share in carry our foreign commerce, all of our imports an 
part of our exports, and a share in carrying the commerce of countries 
not owning ships. ond. It would increase shipbuilding; new ship- 
yards would spring up on all our coasts, causing the diture of 

undreds of millions of capital, Third. Shipbuilding would stimulate 
other Industries of all kinds; it would give employment to thousands 
of skilled and other workmen, Fourth. It would save to the people of 
the United States annually nearly $100,000,000 now paid to foreign 
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shipowners for carrying our imports, with the chance in a few years 
of saving another hundred millions by the increase of shipping and the 
ng of a large part of the world’s commerce in Amereat bottoms. 
. It would not only build up — in the foreign trade, but it 
would be the means of extending our trade in the foreign markets of 
the world. 
RETALIATION, 


One of the reasons urged against the of the bill under con- 
sideration is that Great Britain and other ship-owning countries will 
retaliate. But just how or in what way the opponents of the bill do 
not clearly set forth. The damage to our shipping 
retaliation is imaginary, Under the o 


and neglect, we have scarcely any shi left in our f 
would tar better to carry in . — ~ — a 80 — 
do under discriminating 


can — our impo: 
cent of our fore commerce, which we woul 

duties, with retaliation a us, tha 
we fo now, mits. ze retaliation. 


as said: 
“There can be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real 
n $ 
ren n ways do a e whatever her statesmen ma 
deem to be in her interest. If they should think retaliation the best 
weapon with which to se mina duties, they would adopt 
it and enforce it Be or hog 5 ae if Great Britain and other countries 
shoald adopt retaliation, would that affect American carrying? 
It would take from American gt: the t 2 they now have 
carrying exports from the United States, which insignificant, Taking 
this small business from American ships by way of retaliation for adopt- 
the policy of discriminating du could not preyent American 
ps from carrying nearly a thousand millions of imports from foreign 
countries, making their gross earnings a hundred millions annum, 
whereas their earnings now amount only to about $20,000,000 per an- 
num from carrying both our exports im 
In one sense the two hundred millions we pay to foreign shipowners 18 
a loss to our people. It is unlike almost any other expenditure. Sub- 
stantially we get nothing in return for it; nothing that adds to the 
wealth of the 3 we buy goods and products from otber 
y gold for the same, we get the goods in return, and 
rt of the wealth of the Nation. hen pay 
* 


ig 
and sell, when we could ot it at home by paying it to American ship- 
resources of the country and make the 
28 One of the causes of the depression in business is due 
o the drain of two hundred millions of pola annually pon by the people 
r ocean freights. 


his book, American Marine, published in 1892, on e 25, says: 

“An amount of money not less than $4.500,000,000, or 3 of 
$150,000,000 annually, for 30 years t, has been paid out to foreign 
ships for ocean transportation.’ To p this drain nothing effective has 
been done, the political mind seeming to be fully occupied with other 
questions of local or secondary importance.” 

Thirty years is but a span in the life of a nation, yet we have paid, 
in this short period, nearly as much as the cost of our Civil War to 
foreign shipowners for carrying our exports and imports. 

By restoring the icy of protection and discriminating duties 
adopted in the early history of the Government, and in force for 40 
years, a large part of this vast sum could be saved to our people. 


FREE SHIPS, 


licy of free ships, which is in substance the authority under 
foreign-built ships and admit them to American registry. is 
urged as the best remedy to revive American shipping. 
procity, which we have had for 70 years, is partial free 
trade in shipping. To adopt the licy of free ships would give us 
absolute free trade in shipping. e would then have a protective 
, and for industries on the sea just the oppo- 
true that shipping goes hand in hand with other indus- 
tries and, in a certain sense, stimulates them, why should we not adopt 
the same policy as to shipping that we do as to industries on land? 
Why have one porey for industries on tbe sea and another for those on 
land? England's greatest industry is shipping, and she protects it by 
subsidies and in many other ways, and yet, in the face of this protec- 
tion, we are asked to have free trade in shipping and no aid or pro- 
tection as the best means to compete with England and revive American 
shipping. 
xt far as our shipbuilding interest is concerned, the free-ship policy 
would reduce the United States to a state of dependence and vassalage. 
If the United States had the beginning adopted the policy of free 
trade instead of protection, on the ground that we should buy manu- 
factured products abroad because we could get them cheaper, our manu- 
facturing interests to-day would be in the deplorable condition our ship- 
ping is. But for the protective policy adopted in the early history of 
our Government, and adhered to since, we could not have built up our 
manufacturing interests. The object of imposing duties on foreign- 
made products was not only for the pu of getting needed revenue 
to pay the expenses of the Government, but its greater and wider pur- 
pose was to build up the manufacturing interests so that we might be 
independent of all the world. The same rule applies to shipbuilding 
and shi pping interests. Because we can buy ships thea from forcign 
shipbuilders is not a sufficient reason for doing so. If we should pur- 
sue this policy we never would build our own ships, we never would 
have a merchant marine or a navy. 

We have had partial free trade in shipping for 70 years. We are 
now asked to adopt the policy of absolute free trade in shipping asa 
remedy to rescue American shipping from the condition it is in as a 
result of maritime reciprocity. Free trade in shipping is urged as a 
renger for the evils brought on by partial free trade. 

(It is true we must — 80 fest But in ti in practice from 


The 
law to 


me 

the establishment of discriminating duties}, But in this, as in so many 
other cases, we are left to choose be two evils. These incon- 
venlences are nothing when weighed against the loss of wealth and loss 
ef force which will follow in the plan of indiscrimination. When ounce 
it shall be perceived that we are either in the system or in the habit 
of giving advantage to those who exti sh our commerce and 
navigatio: y duties prohibitions [and by subsidies, subventions, 
and bounties] as to those who treat both with liberality and justice, 
ec and justice will be converted by all into duties and prohibi- 
t is not to the moderation and justice of others we are to 


trust for fair and equal access to market with our productions, or for 
our due share in the transportation of them, but to our own means of 
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independence and the firm will use them.” oben cae 

and restrictions of the commerce of the United“ — * fore coun- 

tries, by Thomas Jefferson, while Secretary of State, 1793.) 
DISCRIMINATING DUTIES THE WISER POLICY, 

Foreign ships now carry nine-tenths of our foreign commeree. Free- 
ship advocates say that we should buy ships abroad to carry the one- 
tenth we now carry in American-built ships so as to increase shipping: 
Bx-Commissioner of pus ye Bates, in my opinion the best-informed 
man in the country on the subject ot shipping, says in his repart for 


1890: 
- i If pen ps were er: e btn 6 = could saad eh og them gain- 
ully against su 2 unty- nsurance-pro 
8 European vessels, except on equalized footing all ae 
He adds: 
“ Without protection our vessels cau not get or hold competitive 
employment.“ 
Te we had 100 of the finest steamers 5 we could not run them 
hips. tions are not the same. 
We are not on an equal footing with "Great Britain ned a other shi moe 


mail pay, policy now sado opted b Great 
Britain, we wona 8 met with A D belies: t it not a 
question of free sh — cheap . — . it is a 8 of g 
business for ae rity we have them. We can only do this by pro- 
tection and discrimination, just as we do now and have for 1005 years 
discriminated in favor of our industries on land against foreign 


industries. 

By discrimina pe we make it profitable pnd = the interest of 
g ike pce male We e e shige te arty, et 
must by a like ic you’ è it pro le to 
5 ‘shipbuil ullding ae sh 5 nation that 


builds ships is always an owner of 

The mistake made by the United m eee 20 for 70 years has been in 
treating shipping as a private industry and of no national concern; that 
it did not need 8 and protection as industries on land; 
that maritime reci city nate ieee taney was all that was necessary 
to build it up. ith Great Britain. pping has always been o 
national concern and_ national . and z received more 
protection and aid thañ any industry ever enjoyed in any . — 

In discussing the subject, of 2 to Basi ae ee h 
Blaine, in his celebrated reply to Mr. Gladstone in 1890, 

“Tt will —— can Mr. dstone’s . e. 8 that British in- 
terests in navigation flourish with less ri ant Ba ve increased in 

ater pro E don t than” any other of the — . sof the United 
Kingdom. X ask a * 1 —ͤ— it is the one 5 = pone 
England has protec steadily an termined! rdless - 
sistency and 8 of expense. Nor will Mr. Gia —— fail to note 
that navigation is the weakest of the t interests in the United 
States, because it is the one which the ational Government has con- 
sistently refused to protect.” 

The United States has become cng sarang tot a of all 7 —— world in every- 
great on py We can produce all t is for the Papers ae at | ma 


into shipb — 6 yards and 
3 on * gn countries in one “the Bocce ag branches 


. of aua Even if we 3 5 — oR —— „ in e long 
to bull em a a r free 
ships ls E egy ee 2, eh ‘should 


ships is good as a plan to build 5 
this plan not a — with equal Tees to) to tke! iE war ships? 

bave different plans for interests so ab Fg: Ane If it is better ee 
buy ships abroad to build up our merchant it would be better 
for the same reason to buy our war ships abroad and close up all 
American shipyards. 


A MERCHANT MARINE ESSENTIAL TO A NAVY. 


No nation can Sere nage successfully for aay. length of time a na 
unless there is behind it a merchant marine. i Sintes we is me elemen 
cut of which a Eevee Tod yn grow. In the United 8 

a navy without g a merchant marine behing ie t to support it 

is something like making a head without — test 
have a merchant marine and then a navy, “and nd ative A Americans fo — 
man both. We have not ang native American 

warships we now have. If we build 5 ae aa and and ont "shipbuilding it 


Why 


will increase our home commerce and our — hiik 
We are in the Infancy of our industries 3 our la r d fo 
seas. During the next century e thas in gy pt ship- 
3 will leave Chicago and other e es for the ports of the 
world 


No nation can be truly independent and have and maintain a navy 
and merchant marine that does net build its own ships. 


PROTECTED SHIPOWNING WOULD STIMULATE SHIPBUILDING. 


Whenever we protect carrying, and thereb eur. gain business for Ameri- 
can ships, building of ships will follow. been our experience 
in our coastwise, e, and river trade, where we have built for a hun- 
dred years in our own shipyards the best ships for that business in 
the world. American carryin Das not suffered in the forei trade 
because of the inability to b e ships in the United States as 
much as it has from want of ction. For several years we have 
not been on an ces ogee geo with other nations in the shipping business. 
While Great Bri and other European nations have free ante. yet 
for a long time they have protected shipbuildt — bounties and 
otherwise. It may be safely hid that all the mar owers of the 
world protect their 930.850 2 and shipbuilding. The — g in British 
shipyards of annually for home and foreign warship con- 
struction is o ‘teat equivalent to an enormous bounty to British ship- 
builders. Give the peop of the United States business for their ships 
and there will be no doubt about shipbuilding and shipowning being 
successful in the United States. 


FAILURE OF THE FREE-SHIP POLICY, 


After full and fair trial the free-ship 8 has been a signal failure 
in France, Germany, Austria, and Italy. orway has increased her 
shipping under free ships. This is due oe the fact of low wages and 
low prices of bend pall and other conditions peculiar to that country. 
England, after building up her shipping through discriminating duties 
and subsidies on an enormous scale, until she has the advantage over 
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all other natio: adopts the policy of free ships because it is to her 
interest. She advocates free ships because ake builds ships for the 
nations that 15 buy them, and naturally she wants all other nations, the 
United States especially, to adopt free shi In 1894 the new tonnage 
built in her ry pas amounted to over 000,000 tons, 13 per cent of 
which was sold to other countries. 

INCREASE OF BRITISH SHIPPING UNDER MARITIME RECIPROCITY. 


Under pepi pa reci 88 in 50 years, according to Mulhall, British 


3 per cent, while that of other nations bas 
sed, 108 p per cent, and that of the United States constantly de- 
ory ring 7 period British shipping has increased from yon 
ing 84 Fis * of the world’s commerce to carrying 56 per cent of it. 
If this rate of increase continues, it is only a question of time when 
Great Britain will een the carrying of the commerce of the — 


Apart from shipp ing be! the means of extending foreign trade in 
other countries, itt rofitable a the shoes! sewage of transportation. 
Our people should 1 the profits that come the transportation 
in ships and are paid to other —— If the peoe of the 7 5 
—.— Taa make the = ; 8 zeg buy goesa 

tead o msi 000,000 annua o other nat 
result woul geo of this 3 hie 1895 there were 329.858 
arrivals and 401 sad E oS to and from the ports of the United 
States, a total o . 3 nine tentha, or about 650,000, of 
whom were — in f ign vessels, at an ig of $50 5 5 head. or 

— made by foreign shipowners out of business which belongs 


Pease TO THE WHOLE COUNTRY OF BUILDING UP AMERICAN 
SHIPPING, 


It is posed that hashaa only concerns our Atlantie 
and Pacthe Coast states, bu but this is unfounded. — No industry affects the 


country more widely nern than si ing. The farmers, as 
os oe 3 —— of 5 8 iron, stech leaa, : 
and m 


which are exported are ed in foreign bottoms. If these — 95 
in vessels of the United States, it would gamulate 
and help all branches of business at home. 


PASSING THIS BILL WOULD GIVE BUSINESS TO AMERICAN SHIPS. 


The passage of this bill would provide business for our ships which 

ee do not race 1 and can not get under present conditlons. Under 
eee this act will not take effect for 15 months after 

its passage, ah eo) 8 — be Poses — ae gotten ready for the new business 
tha The objection is made, 8 that we have 
not enough ships to do this increased business and that we can not 
build them as ply as other countries, and therefore could not com- 
pata with the cheaper made foreign ships, even with discriminating 

ties in our favor. 

Taking into consideration the cheapness of ee of cost ‘of Irom 
on our lakes and In our coastwise trade, and the red 
steel, 3 and other materials 9 enter into. Cent aiding 

1 safely claimed that with a large and regular busin A Big 
building the United States can build the ordinary freight vessel as 


chen as and very soon the t ocean steamer. Ben 
this en ea S ear Cleveland, in last annual message, * 
“It is gratifying to state that our [war] ships and their outfits are 

believed to be to be manu e here, 


This sustains contention. We have rigidly excluded fore shi 

builders from competing or tit tn’ building our warships. ue = 

home com n has grown up under w Pes 

cause of the inves of the Goverament, our people have equipped vast 
y abroad; 


shipbuilding plants, one of them at least equal to an: and we 
bulld ips as good and as cheaply as any country. With a 
like demand, n steamers anno be tulit in in the Unt States as 
cheaply as in any place in the vo Ni 
8 discriminating duties would contribute to both build- 
— . A running oa S unar present conditions capital will not in- 
m 


* eg can have no assurance that 
ee 2 a are 1. they can — 


to them . 5 ions of products. If American ships 
thous . — the imports from as countries to the United States, 
they could compete and take from fo: 3 bottoms the return cargoes, 
or the carrying of inan Signe Inillions 0 

Here is the carrying of nearly three hundred millions of products, 90 
per cent of which is now done im foreign which, if this bill be- 
comes a law without retaliation or opposition of any kind, will come 
to = ships, and they can not . it any other way. 

If I am right in assu t the carrying of our Imports in our 
own ——— must follow t thes adoption of discriminating duties, it would 
give to AE poroms nearly 00,000 annually without the 
cost of ere 8 Government. No orn can can 
Bi, “without meso Under discriminating cde a Son 

ill, without cost of any kind, ocean carrying w seek — — 


zu his view . eee 5 well . eee in the following extract from 
an able editorial by Al in the 5 „ Seaboard, of New 
York, devoted to the cause rican shivers 
“There is no single act outsi of at — rotective tariff 
that would do so much to restore prosperity to the United States in 
all 1 of the country as the passage of the discriminating duty bill.“ 
American ships could have the carrying of our imports, which 
would give them regularly the incoming 5 to the United States. 
this would put them in a position to co’ te with foreign ships for 
outgoing cargo, especially — oon ships g to our ports in ballast. 
It is estimated that more than 5,000 foreign vessels came to our ports 
in 1894 in ballast in seareh of cargoes. It may be said that other ship- 
owning countries, es all Great Britain, would retaliate and not 
allow American vessels to haul their imports. In case of retaliation 
we might transport in American ships only a small share of our exports 
te shipowning countries, but we would be in the position to take the 
business of carrying from the United States to countries not 
owning ships; we eae gain this in addition to carrying our imports 
in our own ships, zea = pelleved that among the good results that will 
is bill, one will be, and So the least, it will 


follow the passage of 
2 
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hasten the creation of a department of commerce, so much needed and 
so ably championed by the distinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(“ When the day comes that shipping again pars, when the three sea 
frontiers find that they are not only militarily weak, but poorer for 
lack of national shipping, their united efforts may ayail to lay again 
the fonndations of our sea power. ‘Till then those who follow the 
limitations which lack of sea power placed upon the career of France 
may mourn that their own country is being led a like redundency 
of home wealth Into the same neglect of that great Instrument. * * + 
Though the treatment of the subject has been somewhat discursive, it 
may admitted that a great population following callings related to 
the sea ts, now as formerly, a great element of sea power; that the 
United States is deficient in that element, and that its foundations can 
be Jaid in a large commerce under her own 18058. Capt. Mahan, in The 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon History, 1898.) 

THE EFFECT ON SHIPRUILDING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


Prince Bismarck said: 

“The merchant service is the handmaid of all other industries, and 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. On the day when the 
freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow will be dealt to 
all the industries of the country.” 2 

This is true. While the progress of the United States in bnildin 
up its industries on land has excited the wonder of the world, ye 

reater and more substantial progress would have been made had we 
wen able to develop and buil up with equal pace our industries on 
the sea. What we have accomplished in our material progress has 
been without the aid of one of the most important auxiliaries to our 
prosperity. Thomas Jefferson said that “agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and navigation are the four prats of prosperity In order 
that our material development should be symmetrical, all of these 
should go hand in hand; but we have moved forward with one of these 
great Interests neglected for 70 years, until now it is in a languishing 
condition and not helpful to the other branches of woh 

If, by the passage of this bill, we take from foreign shipowners the 
carrying of our imports, we will have gone a great way in the struggle 
to restore our shipping. 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN CARRYING., 


It is needless to discuss the causes of the decline of American carry- 
ing further than to endeayor to learn from them, it possible, what 
may be done to help revive and restore it. Among the causes that have 
contributed to this decline may be mentioned: 

First. The abandonment of the policy of protection to American 
shi ping by discriminating duties under treaties with foreign nations 
and. giving instead of this protection no ald or encouragement what- 
ever. 

Second. Competition of American shipping, without ald of any kind, 
with foreign shipping, highly protected, aided and subsidized. 

Third. In the absence of any protection or aid to American shipping 
it has had to pay heavy taxes at home, higher rates of interest, and 
higher n than foreign shipping with which it hg pest 

fourth. The hostile discrimination of British Lloyds Register in in- 
specting, rating, and classifying American ships, ob ging em to pay 
the highest rate of insurance on cargoes and take the lowest rate of 
freight and wait the longest in various parts of the world for charters. 
Added to this the war of English insurance companies in the United 
States against insuring cargoes carried in American-built ships. 

Mr. President, I have tried in what I have said to present the cause 
of American shipping to the Senate and to the country, with the earn- 
est wish that Congress will do something looking to its restoration. 

American ocean carrying, so long neglected, is not the cause of any 
party nor of any particular interest; it belongs to no section; it con- 
cerns the whole country, its future prosperity, and welfare; it has 
become the cause of 70,000,000 of people; henceforth they will take 
care of it; in their keeping it will no longer languish; it will not die, 
but prosper and grow and bless the country as in days gone by. 

(For the encouragement of American steamships otber than those 
operating under the ocean mail service act, for the encouragement of 
American sailing vessels, and for the extension of our export trade we 
have recommended a return to the early American policy of discriminat- 
ing import duties and tonnage dues, through an amendment of section 22 
of the existing tarif act. The section in question still carries upon 
onr statute books a remnant of the provisions of the act of 1789, by 
Wich the discriminatory policy was then applied to our maritime 
development. That it has not entirely disappeared from our statutes 
shows the ta! with which American statesmen bave adhered to 
the shadow of a law the substance of which, in the full tide of its 
original application, accomplished so much for the e und 
maintenance of our shipping in the foreign trade.“ Extract from re- 

rt submitted to the Merchant Marine Commission (1904) by the 

aritime Association of the Port of New York.) 

(“Tho interest of the whole community, not only those who are 
carriers, but those also who furnish the object of carriage, positively 
demands a domestic marine eqnal to its whole business; and that, 
even if it is to exist under rates higher than those of foreign naviga- 
tion 7 is to be preferred.“ Mr. Nichols, of Virginia, in Congress, 
1794. 


PERSISTENT ADVOCACY OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


While attempt after attempt and bill after bill was pressed upon the 
attention of Congress in favor of subsidies and bounties, most of which 
measures passed the Senate, these bills received scant consideration at 
the hands of the House, and, once they were referred to the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, — ever again saw the light of 
day. It was found that the Democratic minority Members could not 
be 2 ever to give any encouragement to this class of legislation, 
and their remarks were generally directed, on the contrary, to an 
advocacy of discriminating duties. 

DEMOCRATIC ADVOCACY OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


On February 1, 1904, the Democratic members of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee united in their opposition to a then 
pending subsidy and bounty bill, and presented a minority report, in 
which they advocated a return to the early policy of discriminating 
duties Instead, as follows: 

OUR PLAN OF RELIEF. 

The merchant marine of this Nation in its early history was built 

up as if by magic by the policy of discriminating duties and tonnage 


taxes, 
It ix the only system which has proved successful, 


All others now proposed are at best mere experiments—guesswork. 
ans see no insuperable obstacles in the way of its present successful 

option. 

e navigation interests of the United States languished before the 
Constiution was adopted, and one of the principal, if not the most 
potent, factor in bringing about its adoption was the urgent demand for 
uniform regulations of commerce in favor of our home marine. 

In 1789 we were carrying 17 per cent of our e and 30 per cent 
of our exports. One of the first acts of the First Congress was to 
establish a tonnage tax of 6 cents on home vessels and 50 cents on 
foreign vessels entering our ports, and a rebate of 10 per cent of tarim 
duties on goods imported in American vessels. 


WHAT DISCRIMINATING DUTIES ONCE DID, 


Without going into further details of measures passed, the result 
of this system was that our marine advanced by leaps and bounds, so 
that in 1794 we carried 91 per cent of our imports and 86 per cent 
exports in American bottoms. This flattering condition continued in 
unabated vigor, except temporarily during the war of 1812, until high 
watermark was reached in 1825, when we carried over 95 per cent of 
our imports and 89 per cent of our exports, 


DEVITALIZED LAW STILL RETAINED. 


On the statute books of the United States the discriminating-duty 
system still stands in apparent force, but its vitality bas been wiped 
out by a system of trade conventions with forcign nations by which 
Spele vessels are placed on a level with ours in the ports of the United 

ates, 

Not to burden this report with details, it may be fairly sald these 
treaties began to take full effect about 1828, and from that time until 
now our carrying trade bas steadily declined. We lost about 1 per 
cent a year for 30 years until the Civil War. It revived slightly after 
the war, but again drooped and dwindled, and under this system we 
now carry about 9 per cent of our traffic. 

Many yolumes have been written about these things, torrents of 
debate have poured forth, and many are the theories presented for our 
consideration, but the “short and simple annals ” of our forcign-carry- 
ing trade are contained in the foregoing. Theory may be piled on 
theory, but the simple fact is, experience proves that a moderate dis- 
criminating duty will accomplish what we all want—and no nation can 
justly take offense. 


A NONPARTISAN NATIONAL POLICY, 


The policy of discriminating duties was inaugurated 55 the fathers 
of the mocratic Party, and it his recently had the official sauction 
of the Republican Party, and it may therefore be justly termed non- 
partisan and broadly American. Jefferson and Madison were the au- 
thors of our earliest laws along these lines. Adam Smith, the greatest 
apostle of free trade, declared that protective navigation laws were the 
one justifiable exception in us proposed system, 

The Republican national platform of 1896 sald : 

“We favor 88 the early American policy of discriminating 
duties for the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection 
of our shipping in the foreign trade * + * so that American ships 
may regain the carrying of our foreign commerce.” 

Mr. icKinley, in his letter of acceptance, said: 

The policy of discriminating duties which prevailed in the early 
years of our history should be again promptly adopted by Congress 
and vigorously supported until our prestige and supremacy on the seas 
are fully attained.” 

“Of the several suggestions looking to remedial legislation. we 
advocate the modified duty on imports carried in American bottoms, 
believing with our able Senator Manrix that this, rather than direct 
subsidy will recelye favorable action by Congress.” Statement by 
E. T. 0. Myers, jr., of Richmond, Va. 1 the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce before the Merchant rine Commission (1904).) 


REPUBLICANS ADVOCATE ir. 


In 1894 Senator Frye propon in the Senate to abrogate the trade 
conventicns and biain naugurate the discriminating-duty plan of 
building up our marine, and was supported by Senator Lopes, Senator 
Higgins, and other Republican Senators. In 1907 Senator Elkins deliv- 
ered an able speech in the Senate meat ter tae this policy. 

No one questions the certainty and effectiveness of the discriminating 
duty plan if it should be adopted. While the Democratic plan is op- 
posed to taxing the general industries of the country in order to give the 
proceeds to a private enterprise, it is not opposed to encouraging the 
American marine by a reduction of taxation, 

The 5 argument offered by its opponents is that we must first 
abrogate over 20 trade conventions with foreign nations, and that these 
nations would retaliate against our shipping in their ports and against 
our exports, especially foodstuffs. 


TREATIES PROVIDE FOR THEIR TERMINATION, 


These conventions all contain provisos that they may be annulled on 
one year's notice (some of them six months’ votice) by either party 
and 14 have been so annulled at different times, There is no practica 
difficulty whatever in the way of annulling them If we so decide. Senn- 
tor Frye's proposed bill and Senator Elkins’s proposed bill for discrimi- 
nating duties simply fixed the 10 per cent discriminating gaty in favor 
of American vessels, and then provided that the same should take efect 
in 15 months, and in the meantime notice of the act should be given to 
the foreign nations. 


RETALIATION CAN NOT HURT US, 


With reference to retaliation, it may be said we have no foreign ship- 
ping now to speak of, hence they can not hurt us in tbat direction, 
while we could soon get back at least 50 per cent of our Tornant 5 

Eut, the advocates of the subsidy say, foreign nations will retaliate 
by increased duties against our products. We can not believe that their 
expressed fears are genuine. To bring about retaliation from a sensible 
people you must do some harmful, unjust act; you must grab for more 
thau your share. But to adopt a moderate licy of encouragement 
of our merchant marine in order to get our just share of trade will not 

royoke a sane man. If we were seeking what rightfully belonged to 
hem, we might expect revengeful measures, but to ask a part of what 
is ours by all moral standards may call forth their selfish efforts to 
prevent us from adopting the measures, but not retaliation for purposes 
of revenge. 

The men who see danger of retaliation in discriminating duties are 
the men who want subsidies. f foreigners were going to retaliate 


against our foodstuffs, every provocation has been furnished by the 
Dingley bill, The nation that would stand our almost prohibitive tariffs 
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without retaliation is not going to take offense or umbrage if we adopt 
conservative measures simply to get a part of our own without the 
remotest thought of taking anything that belongs to them. 

THO, SPIGHT. 

Rost. W. Davis, 

ALLAN L. MCDERMOTT, 

J. A. GOULDEN. 

JOHN H. SMALL. 

ALERED LUCKING. 


(Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in advising the adoption of the method 
of preferential duties for American shipping we are asking for no new 
policy, but merely for the Government to extend to this tottering in- 
dustry partially what it has given every other so liberally, I believe 
in the method of discriminating duties and tonna taxes because it 
creates a preference for American bottoms in the mind of the importer 
and shipper, and thereby insures continual employment for the vessel. 
It makes competition between two merchants for the American vessel in- 
stend of competition between two vessels for the same freight * + =” 
Extract from statement before the Merchant Marine Commission, 1904, 
by Fields X. Pendleton, president Atlantic Carriers’ Association, in which 
400.000 tons ot American sail vessels were represented.) 

tt By imposing discriminating duties on imports brought to our ports 
in forein bottoms from countries other than those under the flag of 
which fhe ship sails the American shipowners will soon monopolize the 
carrying trade between the United States and countries that have no 
merchant marine. Supplementing this provision, a tonnage tax and 
reasonable compensation for carrying mails on routes that can not be 
established through dis nating duties alone would attract capital 
ami men to the ocean-carrying trade, and thus bufld up the American 
merchant marine. For details of this plan, which has been advocated 
by the Milwaukee Sentinel for many months, reference is made to the 
early navigation laws of this — enacted by the first American 
Congress and continued for nearly 4 SP e and to that excellent re- 
port of the special committee of the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, already mentioned.” Statement of E. T, Wheelock, 
editor Milwaukee Sentinel, made before the Merchant Marine Commis- 
siou, 1904.) 

RENEWED DEMOCRATIC ADVOCACY OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


Congress provided for the appointment of what was known as the 
Merchant Marine Commission, in 1904, which conducted Investigations 
in many seaports and Lake ports and Gulf ports, in order to ascertain 
the views of citizens who were interested as to the best method by 
which to build up an American marine in foreign trade. The ma- 
jority of this commission favored a subsidy and bounty bill, which 
ho Democrat could he induced to support. On the contrary, they joined 
In a 87 75 in opposition, giving their reasons in detail as to why they 
opposed the bilt favored by the majority members. As to the policy 
oS advocated by which to build up our shipping, that of discriminat- 
ing duties, their report contains the following: 

Reront or Sexaton S. B. MALLORY AND REPRESENTATIVES THOMAS 
SIGHT AND ALLAN L. MCDERMOTT, Mixoriry MEMBERS oF THE MER- 
CHANT Manrrye COMMISSION. 

Janvany 9, 1905. 

It is agreed by every observant man who has given thought to the 
subject that our shipping interests in the foreign trade are in a deplor- 
able condition. ‘That something ought to be done to restore to American 
bottoms a reasonable reentage of our export and import carrying 
trade is conceded by ; the only difference of opinion is as to what 
the remedy should be. 

NATION-WIDE DEMAND FOR DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


A return to the discriminating-duty policy appears to be generally 
favored, as shown by the hearings of the Merchant Marine Commission 
at the most important ports on ‘the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts 
and on the Great Lakes. This was the policy of the fathers of the 
Republic, onder which our shipping interests were so marvelously de- 
veloped in our early history. Under this policy merchant ships flyin 
the American flag were seen in every important port of the civili 
world, and under its fostering care our ships carried more than three- 
fourths of our exports and imports. Although our business has in- 
creased so wonderfully that we are now the largest exporting Nation in 
the world, with corresponding imports, only 8 or 10 per cent of our 
foreign carrying trade is done in American bottoms. 


TREATIES ALL TERMINABLE—FEAR OF RETALIATION UNFOUNDED. 


The objections urged to a return to this system are based upon the 
necessity of abrogating treaties with nearly all the maritime countries 
and the fear of retaliation, That those treaties all operate to the great 
disadvantage of the United States under present conditions is not seri- 
ously denied in any quarter. They all provide, too, for abrogation at 
the instance of either party to the convention upon the prescribed 
notice, so that no element of bad faith could be charged if steps should 
be taken to abrogate. in the light of our earlier experiences and in 
view of the peculiar existing conditions, we think the fear of retaliation 
is not well founded. In our infancy as a Nation we not only faced this 
danger courageously, but successfully, and our shipping Industry pros- 

red far beyond anytning we have witnessed since we bound ourselves 
Ty treaties to virtual surrender our business on the high seas. At 
present the larger pars of our exports are food and clothing producis, 
either in the raw or finished state, and the countries which are our best 
customers can not afford to discriminate against our goods, because this 
would only tend to increase the cost of necessaries to their own people, 


DISCRIMINATE ON FREE AND DUTIABLE IMPORTS. 


The strongest argument presented against this policy is the fact that 
about 40 per cent of our imports are of which are now on the 
“frec list,” and that the only way to enforce discrimination in respect to 
such imports would be to increase the “dutiable list." Of course, we 
do not advocate an increased cost of imported goods to the American 
consumer, bat with the treaties out of the way we might meet this dif- 
ficulty by imposing a low rate of duty on many of the imports when 
brought in foreign bottoms, but still to be free from tariff when brought 
in our own ships, and thus enable American vessels to compete success- 
fuliy with foreign ships in freight charges and at the same time mini- 
mize the Ganger of increased cost to the consumer. What we want to 
do is to give some assurance to our foreign-going ships that they will 
have return cargoes, which would go far toward settling the question 
of the carrying of our exports in our own bottoms. But we are not 
willing. nor do we think it necessary, to commit ourselves to the propo- 
sition that anything now upon the free list” should be made “ duti- 
able.” We prefer to take the chances of aiding our merchant marine by 


discriminating duties upon the 60 per cent of imports now on the “ duti- 
able list.” 


This, we believe, would result in 
guishing n interests without imposi any additional burdens 
upon e public. We wish to aid our merchant marine by reducing 
burdens, not increasing them, * * * 

(“In the opinion of your committee it might be possible and desirable 
to adopt both methods; discriminating duties and other regulations and 
premiums on exports where there is already a large commerce. as be- 
tween our ports and those of Europe, and subsidies or liberal mail pay 
where the traffic 1s small but offering prospects of growth, as between 
our Ap Pegres 8 powa 1 Orient.“ Extract from 
report made e Merchan arine Co ssion (1904) by the Asso- 
ciated Board of Trade of Boston.) $ 3 


SENATOR MALLORY’S ADVOCACY OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES, 


One of the most distinguished Southern Senators of his time was 
Stephen R. Mallory, of Florida, an eminent and learned Jawyer, one 
thoroughly versed in “admirality ” law, or that relating to shipping 
and the seas. It was because of his thorough knowledge of the —.— t 
the early history of American shipping, its rise and decline, that he 
was selected as one of the minority members of the Merchant Marine 
Commission, He very strongly opposed the bill favored by the major- 
ity members of that commisison, and in the speech in which he tray- 
ersed the bill he concluded his remarks with a statement of what he 
would do to build up our merchant marine if he alone were clothed 
with power to that end. Although he advocated the discriminating- 
duty policy in the way of a reduction of the duty, attention is in- 
vited to the fact that he was quite ready, and, indeed, regarded it as a 
patriotic duty which he was sure the poopie would indorse, to advocate 
a slight duty on goods on the frec list if brought in foreign vesscis. 
On the subject of discriminating duties Senator Mallory said: 


SPEECH OF SENATOR e or FLORIDA, JANUARY 


permanent assistance to our lan- 


[See CoxnGressionaL Rxconb, pp. 1289-1301.] 


Mr. Mat.Lory. Mr. President, I do not intend to consume any more 
of the time of the Senate in this desultory talk, but before leaving the 
subject I think it Is proper I should express my views, or at least give 
some intimaticn of what I would do were I to be permitted to frame 
a bill for the purpose of rebuilding our merchant marine. 


DIRECT DISCRIMINATION FAVORED, 


I am free to say that I have given the subject some thought, and I 
am very much inclined to favor the scheme that was generally outlined 
re E bill introduced by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Lope] about 18 months ago in this body, a bill for the promotion 
of our merchant marine by a system of discriminating duties. how- 
ever, do net think that a system of indirect discrimination will avati. 
I am decidedly in favor of direct discrimination, and I think that the 
opportunity is presented to the country to-day to avail itself of its 
tarif- to build up the grandest merchant marine the world has ever seen, 
and to do it at a comparatively slight cost. 


FEAR OF TREATY ABROGATION ONLY A BUGABOO, 


It is true that we have the bugaboo presented to us. whenever the 
question is broached, that we have a number of treaties which constrain 
us and which would become ineffective upon our taking action, 
All those treaties are in n certain sense mercantile conventions, not in 
the broad sense treaties. They contemplated, when they were originally 
instituted, that they could be set aside on a year’s notice, and many of 
them have been set aside from time to time by other nations. do 
not remember now exactly how many there are, but when I last figured 
it out I think there were only 23 of those so-called treaties which stood 
in the way. Many of them are simply clauses in treaties, providing 
that reciprocity in our Intercourse with each other in shipping matters 
shall be observed for a certain period of time, at the expiration of 
which time the agreement can be set aside after a year's notice, or wili 
be set aside with no action unless the other side should take sonie 
affirmative action in the matter. nics 

Now, to aa? on, Mr President, the treaty trouble has had no ter- 
rors foc me. It has had for the commission. There seems to be a 
notion, not mereiy confined to the commission, but among a grent many 
people in this coantry, that if we should undertake to set aside thos: 
treaties we might meet with very bitter retaliation, the results of 
which no man could predict. 


THE RETALIATION SCARE, 


Mr. President, we have given the nations of the world all the excuse 
in the world to retaliate on us. We have the highest protective tariff 
in the world. We have shut out everything by a wall that prevents 
foreign nations from sending their g to this country, aud we have 
no good will at all among the nations. Whenever they can retalinte 
on us they are going to do it, and we must not be restrained by the 
idea that if we do something particularly offensive they are going to 
retaliate. They will retaliate on us whenever they can do so effectively 
und put themselves in n better position than they now occupy. 

I have not time to dilate on that point, but I believe it can he dem- 
onstrated that we have no real reason to apprehend any calamity to 
this country, any injury to our trade or commerce, by reason of the 
abregation of 8 of the treaties now in existence ou the subject 
of reciprocity in pping. 

I have taken the trouble to figure out a little here as to what woull 
be the result in the event Congress agreed to abolish these treaties and 
to establish a direct discriminatioa as between us and the nations of 
the world in the goods carried ty American ships and the goods brought 
to this country by foreign shins. 

We are told also, with a considerable air of menace, that the coun- 
tries of the world that we wish to build up trade with. the South 
American countries particularly, with which we have a ve limited 
trade, when, in fact, we should have a large trade, are countries whose 
products come to this coun largely on the free list, and in order to 
avail ourselves of a discriminating duty there we would have to put 
those articles on the dutiable list. 

(“Bat from what I have observed and from the testimony you have 
taken, and the consensus of opinion as far as this investigation has 
gone, I am inclined to lean toward discriminating duties." Statement 
of James W. Porch, merchant, at New Orleans, before the Merchan 
Marine Commission (1904).) P 

THE PROPLE WOULD APPROVE. 

I have sufficient confidence, Mr. President, in the people of the 
United States to have no hesitation whatever in believing that they 
would sustain me in voting to port many of those articles which are 
now on the free list on the dutiable list if the object to be accomplished 
is the building up of the merchant marine. It is a patriotic object. 
It is one which every man who has the welfare and good name and 
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honor and glory of his country at heart will approve, and I have no 
hesitation at all in committing myself to the principle that if it is 
necessary, or if It will result in building up the merchant marine for 
the United States, it is my duty to put on the dutiable list such articles 
now on the free list as will be necessary to effect that purpose. 


HOW THE POLICY WOULD OPERATE, 


Now, I take the item of coffee from Brazil. We import all that 
coffee free. The importations amount to 445,489 long tons. At one- 
tenth cent per pound that would amount to $997,896, which would give 
the shipmasters an opportunity to get a cargo In Rio Janeiro or in all 
the ports of Brazil at a rate of $2.24 per ton less freight than a for- 
eign competitor. In other words, an American ship, with one-tenth cent 
per pound on coffee, would have an advantage over the foreigner on a 
cargo from Rio Janeiro to the United States of $2,240 per 1,000 tons. 

r. LODGE. Do I understand that the Senator means, then, to impose 
a duty on coffee in that case? 

Mr. MALLORY. Yes; one-tenth of a cent. I would be willing to vote 
for it if by so doing I could effectually contribute to building up the 
merchant marine. 

With sugar it is the same. On sugar we pay a duty. We have an 
average duty on sugar of 1.5 cents per pound, a pretty heavy duty. 
We import 1,763,338 long tons. At a reduction of one-tenth of a cent 
we would have a reduction of $3,049,878, which would allow the same 
difference exactly at one-tenth of a cent on the 1,000 tons that there is 
in the case of coffee; that is, an American vessel would be $2,240 
better off with a cargo of a thousand tons than a foreign vessel, so far 
as the ports of the United States are concerned. 

Now, take india rubber and gutta-percha un manufactured. We have 
42,238 long tons, valued at $42,214,135. The duty at 2 cents a pound 
1 amount to $1,892,277, Which would be divided among American 

owners, 

fides: A large proportion of the hides that come to this country 
from South America, 188,564,013 pounds, come in free; 83,652,950 
porns come in under 15 per cent duty. The duty on the dutiable hides 
8 

8 


$1,621,827. Two per cent duty on the hides now free would be 
20,571, a reduction of one-third, or 5 per cent duty on the dutiable, 
40,609, making a saving to the American of $1,361,180 on 121,704 
jong tons. 
HOW TO GET OUR SOUTH AMERICAN CARRYING. 


Now, there are four items—two of them are dutiable and two of 
them are free. The total tonnage of those articles would be 2,372,769, 
and the total difference between the established and the discriminating 
duties would be $8,201,231. I merely cite those as an illustration to 
show hcw a direct discriminating duty would work. I am satisfied, 
Mr. President, that under a wise system of tonnage taxes we would 
have no difficulty whatever in providing a return cargo. We would 
have a cargo from Argentina, Brazil, or Central America, and when it 

ts to the port of the United States for which it is destined the duty 
mposed on tonnage, which has in the past been imposed, would act as 
a check on foreign competition for outward cargoes. The American 
merchant marine under such a stimulus would increase and flourish as 
it did when it led the world, and I doubt very much if more than 
10 years would elapse before we would have our merchant marine again 
in the gratifying position it occupied in 1860. 

(* I am strongly in favor of a reduction of import duties on all cargo 
imported in American-built vessels, * + * It gives the American 
ship in foreign ports the preference of freights to the extent of the 
reduction of the duty, and our American manufacturers and producers 
are not injured in any way by such reduction in duties. * * * I 
believe foreign vessels employed in trades between the United States 

orts and foreign ports other than between the United States and their 

ome — should be charged an increased tariff on all their imports 
and additional port charges.” Statement of James Rolph, jr. (1904), 
eee of the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast, before the 
erchant Marine Commission at San Francisco.) 

The method of levying discriminating duties advocated by Senator 
Elkins and others 4 172 — to me as being one of the best means of 
‘remedying the disabilities which now exist’ and superior to many 
schemes heretofore proposed, as it seems to meet some of the objections 
urged against other methods.” Statement before the Merchant Marine 
Commission (1904) by Charles H. Cramp, shipbuilder, at Philadelphia.) 


DISCRIMINATING DUTIES GROWING IN POPULAR FAVOR. 


In the years succeeding Senator Mallory's speech the subject of 
American shipping rehabilitation was kept constantly before the people 
and was the subject of wide discussion and many measures in Con- 
gress, which have so far resulted in nothing of a tangible and effective 
nature. But there is one thing that is of marked significance, and that 
is, among both Democrats and Republicans, and in the press of the 
country, there is a steady growth of sentiment more and more pro- 
nounced in favor of the early American policy of discriminating duties 
as the most effective means by which to restore our marine to the 
seas. It accomplished so much in the many years it was in full or in 
5 force, it operated so unobjectionably, it cost the people nothing, 
t took no money from the National Treasury; on the contrary, it had 
the good effect of adding money to the Treasury, and at the same 
time helping American shipping. These are reasons, the more they are 
studied, that are sure to still further popularize this policy. 

(am frank to say that my own idea, if it could be done, is that it 
would be a great deal more effective and permanent if done in the 
way of discriminating duties than by a direct subsidy, a most offensive 
manner to the large number of the people of this country.“ State- 
ment made to Merchant Marine Commission. (1904) by Capt. David 
Vance, shipowner, at Milwaukee.) 

(“But why not go back to the old and well-tried American policy 
of giving a discriminating duty to American ships bringing goods from 
foreign countries to the United States? * + We know there was 
o time when American sails whitened every ocean on the globe, and it 
was the day in which the American ship brought in goods, think, 
for 10 per cent less than the foreigner.” Statement made to the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission (1904) by I. B. Cohen, of Portland, Oreg.) 


REPRESENTATIVE UNDERWOOD ADVOCATES DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


The latest and by -far the most distinguished living man in public 
life who has formally placed himself on record in favor of discrimi- 
nating duties is Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, of Alabama, now chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, the Democratic leader on 
the floor of the House, and one of the most influential and beloved 
men in his party. Ina 1 87 ti on a shipping bill that provided sub- 
sidies and unties, in 1910—only three 8 ago—and which he 
opposed, Mr. UnpErwoop declared himself fayor of discriminating 
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duties In a speech that shows a thorough study of the subject and a 
Late belief in the superior efficacy of this policy, and in which 
e said: 

SPEECH oF REPRESENTATIVE Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, OF ALABAMA, FEB- 

nuARY 26, 1910. 


[See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 2475 to 2480.] 


Mr. Uxperwoop, of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, “ We believe in the up- 
building of the American merchant marine, without new or additional 
8 upon the people and without bounties from the Public 

Thus spoke the representatives of the Democratic voters of the 
United States in the convention at Denver, Colo., in 1908, when they 
gave to the country as the exponent of their faith the national Demo- 
cratic platform. 


WILL DEMOCRATS REDEEM THEIR PLEDGE. 


Shall the Representatives in Congress holding allegiance to the 
Democratic Party keep the faith and redeem the pledge? If so, how 
can the upbnilding of the American merchant marine 1 accomplished 
without new or additional burdens upon the people and without bonn- 
ties from the Public Treasury? Let us follow in the footsteps of the 
fathers of our party and we will find the way. 


OUR PRESENT CONSTITUTION GREW OUT OF SHIPPING NEEDS. 


A convention called at Annapolis Paap A after the close of the 
Revolutionary War for the purpose of devising ways and means by 
which the Colonies could protect the commerce and shipping interests 
of the newborn Republice was the first move toward the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, and from this convention 
ultimately sprung the Constitutional Convention that gave to our coun- 
try the greatest written Constitution ever conceived by man for the 
organization of free governments, so that it can be justly said that the 
encouragement of American shipping and American commerce was 
one of the foundation stones of our Republic. 


IMPORTANCE OF SITIPPING, 


No question outranked in importance the fostering care of our 
commerce in the first Congresses of the United States. The building 
of American ships and the development of our foreign commerce for 
years has been discussed from many and varied standpoints. When 
we consider the building up of the American merchant marine we 
naturally ask the question, Is it worth while, and if it is worth while 
what are the benefits to be obtained? Almost before the dawn of 
civilization nations were fighting for trade, and it has always been 
recognized that a favorable balance of trade was a vital factor in the 
commercial life of nations to be contended for by all. A country may 
maintain the balance of commerce in its favor by its export of com- 
modities produced at home, either agricultural or manufacturing: or 
it may maintain a balance in its favor by reason of the work done 
by it for other nations. England, Norway, Germany, and France are 
great carriers of commerce for others than themselves. They annually 
have an adverse balance of trade against them amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, but as great as this adverse Pilates of 
trade is, they easily pay it by carrying in their ships the products of 
other nations. Without their earnings from their ships they could 
not for any length of time continue their present excessive importation 
of commodities from other lands. 


BALANCE OF TRADE AND BALANCE OF COMMERCE. 


Transportation must be balanced as well as trade, either by trade, 
by transportation, or by the exchange of precious metals, securities. or 
investments. It has been recognized universally that a country that 
settles its balance of commerce in gold must ultimately become a 
decadent nation, poorer and poorer las the years go by. 

Our earıy statesmen, recognizing this fact, contended for fair com- 
meres between the Colonies and foreign nations, Benjamin Franklin 
stated: 

Fair commerce is where equal values are exchanged for equal, the 
expenses of transportation included, Thus, if it cost A in England as 
much labor ard charge to raise a bushel of wheat as it cost B in 
France to produce 4 gallans of wine, then are 4 llons of wine the 
fair exchange for a bushel of wheat, A and B meeting at half distance 
with their commodities to make the exchange. The advantage of this 
commerce is that each party increases the number of his enjoyments, 
marine instead of wheat alone and wine alone the use of both wheat 
and wine.” 

The balance of commerce in its trade relations with other countries 
is largely the determining factor in the life of a nation, that ascer- 
tains whether it shall be rich or poor, weak or strong, dependent or 
Independent. Sbipless trading nations are constantly 955 foreign debt 
and often in financial straits. 

The preponderance of exports over ir, ae 2775 fix the balance of 
trade in a nation’s favor; nevertheless, if some other nation is enrry- 
ing its commerce, the cost of transportation being paid to the foreigner, 
the balance of commerce often is left in favor of the foreign nation 
and must be paid in gold or its equivalent. Let us not forget that 
commerce consists of transportation as well as trade. The freight 
charge becomes a part of the value of the cargo, whether it is credited 
to the side of the imports or the exports de ends on whether the ship 
is foreign oc domestic. Our own ships carrying goods abroad increases 
our credit there; cur own ships bringing goods home save in debt here. 
It is of equal importance that the charge for bahia mah np should 
be equally balanced as that the trade balance should be in our favor. 
Where two countries do an equal amount of the carrying trade between 
them, a balancing of the imports and exports may show the debtor and 
creditor side of their trade condition, but where one is doing a pre- 

onderance of the transportation, that must be taken Into the reckon- 

Fee a true balance of the account can be ascertained. 

‘his is illustrated from the history of our own commercial transac- 
tions. The first favorable balance of commerce, of 66 cents per capita, 
occurred in 1793, four years after the inauguration of the Government. 
Our trade balances, as shown by the imports and exports, were adverse 
to the extent of $1.18 per capita, but transportation being in our favor 
to the extent of $1.84 per capita, left us on the credit side of the 
national ledger. ‘The first favorable balance of trade—that is, of im- 
ro and exports—did not happen until 1811, and was largely induced 

y conditions growing out of the threatened war- with England: but 
up to that time the balance of commerce had been largely in our favor, 
due to the earnings of our ships in the carrying trade. The greatest 
excess of transportation per capita that our country has ever experi- 
enced was in 1807, when it amounted to $6.90 per capita. hat 
year our exports were $16.25 per capita and our imports $20.78 per 
capita, which left a palance of trade against us, but our earnings cu 
the sea converted an adverse balance of trade to a favorable balance 
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of commerce to the extent of $2.37 per capita. For the first half cen- 
tury of our Government our shipping interest by its earnings secured 
for us a balance of commerce in our favor, but after the decline of the 
American shipping interest had once begun we have had a balance o 
commerce against us, with very rare exceptions, notwithstanding the 
fact that in many years the balance of trade has been favorable, by 
reason of the exports being in excess of our imports. 


ADVERSE BALANCES OF COMMERCE. 


From 1862 to 1896 we had 25 favorable balances of trade, but 9 of 
these were converted to adverse balances after paying our 5 
tion charges, reducing our favorable balances of commerce to 16, as 
against for foreign benefit, in spite of ample exports and a high pro- 
tective tariff that restricted importations as far as ble. These ad- 
verse balances were largely d in bullion. I find in the statistics of 
the movement in gold and silver coin and bullion for 33 years prior to 
1896 that there was a net export of precious metals to the amount of 
$1,366,755,000 toward the payment of our adverse balances, a danger- 
ous condition for even the strongest and wealthiest of nations to con- 
tinue in; and yet during all these years that the Republican Party 
controlled the Government absolutely nothing has been done to correct 
the evil of shipping our basic money abroad to discharge adverse bal- 
ances of transportation recurring from year to year caused by the 
absence of an adequate merchant e. 

(“Ten years of especially low import duties on all imports brought 
into the United States in American bottoms, with the dual with- 
drawal of this protection in the following 10 years, would establish 
both the American shipbuilding companies and the American owners on 
such a firm basis that, in my opinion, they could at the expiration of 
this nt da period be in a tion to take care of themselves on a 
profitable basis. * * » e 20 years’ experience thus gained b; 
our great shipyards will, in my opinion, enable us to build better anc 
chen boats than any other nation in the world; so that in 1925 we 
shall not only be the richest and most progressive nation of the world 
but we shali be and will always remain the mistress of the seas.” 
Statement before the Merchant Marine Commission (1904) by J. Scott 
Parrish, of Richmond, Va.) 


JEFFERSON’S PROPHETIC UTTERANCE. 


The importance of a merchant marine of our country was clearly 
expressed by Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of State under Geor 
Washington in 1791, when he said that “ the marketing of our produc 
will be at the mercy of any nation which has itself 
clusively of the means of g them, and our politics may be in- 
fluen by those who command our commerce.” This statement, made 
nearly 1 years ago, is prophetic of our present condition. Foreign 
Governments are aimost exclusively possessed of our foreign carrying 
trade, and, to a large extent, the arrangement of their shipping routes 
has excluded our commerce from the markets of South erica and 
will continue to do so as long as present conditions remain, 


DENOUNCES REPUBLICAN NEGLECT. 


Since the Civil War the Republican Party has had either absolute or 
partial control of the Government, except for two years during the 
first half of the second Cleveland administration. In this period of 
nearly 60 years nothing has been done toward as: up our carrying 
trade or restoring it to the position it occupied in the first half cen- 
tury after the organization of the Government. In 1860 our carriage 
in American vessels of imports amounted to 60 per cent and of ex- 
ports to TE gs cent, or an average of 66 per cent of American com- 
merce carried in American ships; to-day the American commerce car- 
ried in American ships 2 about 9 per cent. During the life of 
the Republican Party it has ced on the statute books what is known 
as the act of March 3, 1891, which provides for a mail-contract 
5 providing vounte for certain ships carrying the mail of the 
United States. our shipping has decreased to a rog — 25 extent 
since the passage of this act, this fact has demonstra that the act 
was not an effective remedy for existing evils. 
into law a pretended discriminating tariff against foreign ships, which, 
under its terms, became inoperative at once. AN the legislation it has 
ever passed has been ineffective and barren of results, so far as our 
merchant marine and foreign commerce is concerned. 


EARLY SHIPPING LEGISLATION. 


Many of the men who were members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention were Members of the first Congresses of the United States. 
These Congresses were greatly interested the development and build- 
ing up of our merchant marine and the control of our foreign trade. 
No men understood better the limitations of the powers of Congress 
than the men who served in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in the early history of our Government, and it is interesting to 
note the policy they pursued and the course they followed to produce 
the desired results. The first bill enacted by the Con after it 
assembled was the tariff act of July 4, 1789. Section of that act 


reads as follows: i, 

“ Sec. 5. And be it further enacted 127 the authority aforesaid, that a 
discount of 10 cent on all the duties imposed by this act shall be 
allowed on such goods, wares, and merchandise as shall be imported 

built in the United States and which shall be wholly the 


in vessels 
property of a citizen or citizens thereof, or in vessels built in foreign 
countries, and on the 16th day of May last wholly the property of a 
Sane 55 the United States, and so continuing until the time of 
m ation.” 

om this it will be seen that a discriminating duty by way of dis- 
count of 10 per cent was given on all goods imported into the United 
States in American ships owned by American citizens. James n, 
the father of the Constitution of the United States, was in charge of 
the bill, and the logic and force of his great intellect was,in favor of 
the adoption of the discriminating duty in favor of American ships. 

A few years later the tariff act of August 10, 1790, was passed. 
section 2 of this act read as follows: 1 

“Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, that an addition of 10 per cent 
shall be made to the several rates of duties above specified and P posed 
in respect to all s, wares, and merchandise which after the said 
last day of December next shail be imported in ships or vessels not of 
the United States, except In the cases in which an additional duty is 
hereinbefore especially laid on any goods, wares, or merchandise which 
shall be imported in such ships or vessels.” 

From this law it will be seen that the 8 duty was still 
continued in force, but was e ged from a discount of 10 per cent on 
goods coming in American vessels to an additional duty of 10 per 
cent on goods imported in foreign vessels, 


and 


These discriminating tariff duties were again enacted in the act of 
June 7, 1794, and in in the tarifi act of January 29, 1795, and rey 
in the tariff act of May 11. 1800. The tariff act of March 12, 1804, 
section 3, reads as follows: ; 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, that an addition of 10 per cent 
shall be made to the several rates of duties above ified and im- 
posed in respect to all such goca wares, and merchandise as aforesaid 
as shall, after the said 30th day of June, be imported in ships or vessels 
not of the United States.” — 


JEFFERSON APPROVED OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


It is worthy of note that this bill was passed in the administration 
of Mr. Jefferson, was signed by him when it became a law, and carried 
his Fe padi? of a discriminating duty of an additional 10 per cent 
levied on all — imported into this country in foreign ships for the 
purpose of upbuilding the American merchant marine. 


SUCCESSIVE DEMOCRATIC DISCRIMINATING-DUTY LAWS, 


Practically the same law was reenacted in the tariff act of aot 1, 
1812, and in reenacted in the tariff act of February 25, 1813 
when James Madison was President of the United States, and received 
his approval, as did the first discriminating duty passed by the First 
Congress. - These discriminating duties in favor of the American shi 
and the ei ate ge | of our fore commerce were advocated, propo: 
and enacted into law by the founders of the Democratic Party. Our 
statesmen advocated the enactment of this legislation both as a matter 
of N and as a good business and governmental policy. The 
wisdom of their laws was demonstrated by the results obtained. Such 
was the effect of these acts of Congress that from 


Pars and 

1789 to 17 a period of seven years, the carrying of foreign imports 
in American ships rose from about 17 per cent to er cent, and the 
exports of all American goods in American ships during that same 


period rose from about 30 per cent to 90 per cent, until the war of 
1812, when it fell to an average of 55 per cent, but tg recovered in 
six years and culminated at an average of 924 per cent 1826. 


POLICY SUSPENDED—-NOT REPEALED. 


At this time a suspension of the discriminating duties in favor of 
the American ships was recommended by the President, and in 1828 
an act for this purpose was , which I will now read: ; 

“That m satisfactory evidence beng given to the President of the 
United States by the government of any foreign nation that no discrim- 
nating duties of tonnage or impost are imposed or levied in the ports 
of said nation upon vessels wholly belonging to citizens of the United 
States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or merchandise Imported 
in the same from the United States or from any foreign country, the 
President is hereby authorized to issue his proclamation declaring that 
the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and es 5 5 within the 
United States are and shall be suspended and discontinued, so far as 
respects the vessels of the said foreign nation and the produce, manu- 
factures, and merchandise imported into the United States In the same 
from the said foreign nation or from any other country, the said sus- 
pension to take effect from the time of such notification being given 
to the President of the United States and to continue so long as the 
reciprocal exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States and their cargoes as aforesaid shall continued, and no longer.” 

The new if was admitted as experimental, but it was contended 
that if it should not work as expected and a loss of carrying trade 
should follow, then Congress could repeal the conventions made under 
its terms and reinstate the old system. The passage of the bill 
proved the undoing of the merchant marine, and the policy it inaugu- 
rated has never been changed. 

FOREIGN NATIONS UNFAIR, 

Shipping nations were not honest enough between themselves for 
the application of free-trade principles in navigation, and most of our 
rivals while professing to practice a poly. of nondiscrimination a t 
American ships, acted unfairly and resorted to some form of ship 
protecti either by nting subsidies or bounties or by adopting 
other methods ot disc tion against American ships. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND EFFECTIVE WAY. 


Great Britain did not avail itself of the benefits of the law of 1828 
until 1850, and in 12 pa thereafter we had lost 21 per cent of our 
carrying trade. This brought us up to the period of the Civil War, 
and shows conclusively that it was not war conditions alone that de- 
stroyed our merchant marine, but the change of policy on the part of 
our Government had commenced its destruction before the war period 
was reached. Under these circumstances it seems clear to me that the 
constitutional and effective way to restore the American ships to the 
seas and carry American commerce in American bottoms is to return 
to the policy of the fathers and for the Congress to adopt again a 
discriminating duty in favor of American ships. 


ADVANTAGES OF REVIVING DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


A reduction of the tariff of 5 per cent on all poas imported into the 
United States in American ships would give the American shipowner 
an advantage over the foreign shipowner in payment of duties of from 
ten to fifteen millions of dollars annually. This would not fall as a 
burden on anyone; it, of course, would enable the American “ee 
owner to charge nearly the amount of the discriminating duty as addi- 
tional f ht rates, but it would not increase the cost of goods im- 
ported in this country a dollar over what they are to-day. It would 
not take a dollar out of the Federal Treasury, and, in my judgment, it 
is the only effective remedy that can be adopted toward building up 
the merchant marine of our country, and keep the profits that are 
derived from the transportation of our foreign commerce at home in- 
stead of ng it to foreign nations. The only objection that I have 
heard u to this poiicy has been that it would be in violation of 
our foreign treaties, and that we could not afford to endanger our 


trade relations with foreign countries in this way. 


(“One of these 


lans is no doubt preferable to the other, and I 
S for, preferential duties; yet, if the subsidy 


lan should be de- 


cided upon by Congress as the best, I would say. * Well done, good and 
faithful servants,’ because the poorest legislation proposed in this 
case is a million times better than no legislation at all, and will be 
a step in the direction of progress.“ Extract from statement made to 
the Merchant Marine Commission (1904) by A. C. Passano, president 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, at Detroit.) 


TREATIES—CONVENTIONS—RETALIATION,. 


I hold in my hand a pamphlet that has been issued by William W. 
heap ae of the Shipping Association of America, and at one 
time ef of the Bureau of Navigation, then a bureau in the Treas- 
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ury 5 but now in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
There is no man in America better advised and informed on these 
questions than Mr, Bates, and I read hog what he says as to how far 
conventions made under the act of 18 

actions to-day: 

“It is supposed by some who are friends of our marine, and others 
who are not, that certain conventions, which some term treaties, and 
others think are commercial covenants, stand in the way of reviving 
our early policy of trade regulations. They take it that our early 
policy was abandoned, and that fore nations have acquired the 
rights that we relinquished. These notions are mistaken. he con- 
ventions’ were made for nothing than the mutual suspension of 
ship protection, then generally secured by trade regulations. In mak- 
ing t agreements our early policy was not abandoned, 1 
rarily and conditionally ‘suspended’ (that is the word in the act) 
as to such nations as would reciprocate for a term of erally 
10. With respect to other nations, our prina policy is in full force 
o-day. ed from our. regulations as 

e 


t 
th 
and: Venezucla—have terminated their conventions with us, without at 
all disturbing their trade relations. We had a commer convention 
with Engla (1854-1864) for trade a een: My Ai Canada, which 
vs 2780 ted in 1865 without injuring our de relations in the 
east. 

“We relinquished no rights whatever by gran a 


duties. 
The canventions merely made exceptions to our ent law. 
The right to terminate the conventions, after the expiration of the 
fixed, was reserved by stipulation to each party, and the exer- 


Under 

gain fr ee taltare ta thom: 
Other nations have ed it from us. less they eve em, 
because our hands are tied from u against them the only protec- 
tion possible under our Constitution; but why aay. American feels 
like longer tolerating them seems strange indeed. ith the conven- 
tions terminated the argument for the safety of trade relations would 
vanish, since it has no more weight than a summer cloud. 

Besides, in point of fact, our rivals have paid no attention to the 
spirit and true object of these conventions—the doing without ship 

rotection. On the contrary, all of them have resor to protective 
evices of some sort. Devices such as some substitute for trade regu- 
lations are impossible of application in the United States. The truth 
is that our foreign ca’ ng trade needs more tection than that of 
any foreign nation, and Congress must be perfec free to make it into 
law; to provide a defense against the advantages and adverse devices 
of foreign nations, and to secure in perpetuity for our commerce the 
services of an adequate American marine. 

“These conventions, save one, with two years remaining, have long 
since run out their time. They were based on ‘reciprocity,’ but we 
have now no shi and reciprocity has vanished.’ No longer there 
a pretense of equity or usefulness them. While they continue there 
seems to be the shadow of an excuse for calling on Congress for ‘ship 
subsidy.’ as compensation for thelr injurious action. 

“Some have advanced the idea that termination of these conventions 
would cause retaliation of some sort. That would be unjustifiable. 
It would be very uncivil treatment, a manifestation of malice, a 
breach of the peace. It would Hagges our freedom, our courage, and 
our pride, It would mean war, with its ‘horrid front.’ It would 
mean à merchant marine with the return of peace —unless the Re- 

ublic shall go down in defeat. We are a free Nation, and it is known 

Phat we can and will defend our rights, our honor, and our national 

eat dos tan pe i th oe itt N. thing but a foolish” par 
our ce on the sea; 0 a foo a 

8 There will be no ‘retaliation * 


will, but there is no brave nation governed by so simple as to 
believe it. Only the fearful among the politicians of our own Nation 
would be such simpletons.” 


THE TRUE POLICY. 


As stated by Mr. Bates, it is clear that there are no treaties that 
„„ Ca prevent um trom enacting a discrimina tariff 
the policy of the fathers; 
t where it was carrying 
it was 90 per 
of seven years. It does not 
people: it is not a policy of doubtful 
has been tried and proven effec- 


It was 
marine from a 


0 mmerce in 
place additional burdens on the 
constitationality ; it is a policy 
tive. It is a poli 


that 
5 


will restore the balance of commerce as well as trade to 
It is a policy that will ultimately overcome the necessity of our paying 
fore’ ring prosperity 


ce In gold to Buropean nations and will 
all ‘Tee of ind S. [Applause on the Democratic side. 
( have listened to arguments in favor of subsidies, contracts, 
etc., for the benefit of our merchant marine, but I must acknowledge 
that 1 can not now see how either can be made to assist all our ship- 
owners, and I am Informed by those who are in a position to know that 
it will be a hard matter, owing to treaties with other governments, 
to discriminate against their vessels carrying products of our country 
to other countries than their own, or Se t Aa the products of those 
countries here; but I am firmly convinced that the recommendations 
made by the committee from the New York Maritime Exchange on this 
subject is the only way that our whole merchant marine can be bene- 
ed.” Statement made before the Merchant Marine Commission 
(1904), by Capt. M. W. Tupper, at Brunswick, Ga.) 


a 
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SPEAKER CLARK BELIEVES IN DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


Representative 8 
ne of the House 


gain.” 
(“ Consequently the relief should come, as mentioned by the leman 
who has spoken, tn differential duties on indirect 9 I am 
heartily in favor of that plan, and possibly a diferential duty on ex- 
portations in favor of American bottoms.” Statement made to the Mer- 
8 18 Commission (1904) by Capt. Henry E. Parker, of Newport 

ews, Va. 

(In my judgment, assistance should be extended, and extended 
promptly, to ship owners and builders in the Shape of more liberal con- 
tracts for carrying the mails and by discriminating duties on indirect 
commerce; that is, commerce coming into the United States in vessels 
other than those of the country from which they come.” Statement by 
Capt. J. W. McCarrick in behalf of the Norfolk (Va.) Chamber of Com- 
merce before the Merchant Marine Commission (1904) ). 

(“If you suffer the power who looks with jealousy on your rising 
commerce and with envy on the glory of your Navy to exclude you from 
the participation of these advantages which of right as being derived 
from nature belong to you, abandon all thought of an efficient marine 
and withdraw from the ocean.” James Barbour, of Vir; 

(“ There have been a number of ways su ested, but the trouble is we 
do not try them, The only one that has behind it the logic of actual 
success is the system of discriminating duties introduced y President 
Madison.” Statement by Lewis Nixon (1904) before the Merchant 
Marine Commission.) 


DISCRIMINATING DUTY CLAUSE IN UNDERWOOD TARIFF BILL. 


On April 7, 1913, Representative UxDrnwoop introduced his famous 
tarif bill in the House—H. R. 10, 63d Cong., 1st sess.—in which a pears 
the following section in favor of the discriminating-duty licy he ad- 
vocated three years ago—the policy of the founders of the Republic and 
of the Democratic Party, as he puts it: 

“J, Subsection 7. That a discount of 5 per cent on all duties im 
Stua act shall be allowed on such goods, wares, and merchan as 

ll be imported in vessels built in the United States and which shall 
be wholly the pro of a citizen or citizens thereof.” 

Before its consideration was begun upon the floor the bill was dis- 
cussed in detail by a caucus of the Democratic Members of the House, 
resulting in a number of amendments, among which was an amend- 
ment of the abo juoted section, so modifying it as to read as follows: 

“J. Subsection 7. That a discount of 5 per cent on all duties imposed 
by this act shall be allowed on such goods, wares, and merchandise as 
shall be imported in vessels admitted to registration under the laws of 
the United States.” i 


WEAK FEATURES OF UNDERWOOD AMENDMENTS. 


There is no question whatever of Representative UxDERWwOO0D’S sincere 
desire to see American shipping restored to its old-time power, prestige, 
and 3 But such an accomplishment would have been im- 
possible had his first above-quoted amendment been enacted, because it 
would only apply to our dutiable imports, which are but 45 per cent 
of our total imports, and as fully 90 per cent of our entire imports from 
South America are of duty, although the trade between the United 
States and South America is one of the most 8 under any 
legislation helpful to American shipping, the latter would receive no 
benefits in that trade under that amendment. But as amended in the 
Democratic caucus it contained the weakness noted in the original 
clause, besides which through the change made, it would result in the 
use of foreign vessels, probably exclusively, in any su nent additions 
to American registration, because under the Panama Canal act of August 
24, 1912, provision was made for the admission of foreign-built Ameri- 
can-owned vessels not over 5 years old to American registration. This 
last-named provision is so far a dead letter in that no foreign vessels 
have come under American register in the more than a year that has 
elapsed since its enactment, but vitality would doubtless be infused in 
that portion of the Panama Canal act if the Underwood section had 
been ren de Thus the clause would have been of no benefit whatever 
to American shipbuilders. 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS FILE FORMAL PROTESTS. 

As soon as the Underwood tariff bill saw light, forei 

to file formal protests with the Department of State in opposi- 
tion to its provisions, on the ground—so far as the newspapers have 
been able to shed a light that the State De nt has not officially 
shed upon the basis of the protests—that its . are in violation 
of treaties now in force between the United States and other countrics. 
It would seem that this view is sustained by Secretary of State Bryan, 


1818.) 


governments 


if the 3 reports may be relied upon, because quote him as 
suggesting to Senator Simmons, the chairman of the Senate Finance 
8 A a omission of the Underwood discriminating section from 


SENATE YIELDS TO FOREIGN PROTESTS. 


The Senate committee, — accepted in toto the view of Secre- 
tary of State Bryan, thus sustaining the contentions of foreign govern- 
ments that the sec would violate treaties, and reported the bill to 
the Senate with the offending section stricken out. Thus it appears 
that foreign protests are more erful with the Secretary of State and 
with the Senate of the Un States in protecting foreign shippin 
engaged in the vag a carrying of the United States than the wishes ò 
a vast majority of the American people that the old American policy 
of discriminating duties be readop for the upbuliding of our ship- 
ping in foreign trade. American m are to receive no consideration, 
evidently, when the remedy of our maritime conditions conflict with or 
in any way threatens the present foreign monopoly of our foreign 
carrying! 


SENATOR JONES FOR DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 
Senator WESLEY L. Jones, of Was 
duced an amendment to the Underw 
which reads as follows: 
“J. Subsection 7. That m all goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
rted under the provisions of this act in vessels not registered under 
Phe laws of the United States, there shall be imposed and collected a 


ton 6 has intro- 
discri. ting duty section 


duty of 10 per centum ad valorem in addition to the duties otherwise 


1916. 
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imposed by this act, and on all such goods, wares, and merchandise as 
are otherwise admitted free there shall be imposed and collected a duty 
of 5 per centum ad valorem if imported in vessels not registered under 
the laws of the United States: Provided, That the President is directed 
to cause to be abrogated without unnecessary delay, and in the manner 
therein provided, all treaties which contravene this provision; and until 
so abrogated this provision shall not apply to — wares, and mer- 
chandise imported in vessels affected by such treaties.” 

The foregoing is an infinitely more effective provision than the 
Underwood clause, in that it app ies to 100 per cent instead of but 45 
per cent of our imports; that it is an ad valorem increase of 10 and 5 
per cent, respectively, as the imports are dutiable or free, instead of a 
5 per cent reduction of the duty; and in that it provides for the abro- 
gation of all treaties to the contrary and the repeal of all laws in con- 
flict. It, however, would, unamended, result in the use of foreign- 
built instead of American-built vessels, due to the provision of the 
Panama Canal act previously explained. But it is our understanding 
that Senator Joxxs has provided for the amendment of his 88 sec- 
tion so as to confine its benefits only to vessels built in the United States 
or, up to the present time, admitted to American registration. 


TO GIVE PUBLICITY TO FOREIGN PROTESTS. 


On August 19, 1913, Senator Jones of Washington introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution in the Senate (S. Res. 165), which was adopted 
on August 29, 1913, with an amendment which is Included in italics: 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate ae of all protests 
filed against 8 J, subdivision 7. of Section IV (V as amended) 
of H. R. 3321, “ act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other purposes,” together with copies of all 
correspondence that has passed between this country and any foreign 
country relating thereto, and copies of any report or reports prepared 
or made thereon by any officer of the United States; the subject re- 
ferred to being the provision in the tariff bill providing for a discount 
of 5 per cent on all duties on goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
by vessels admitted to registration under the laws of the United States.” 


WHY AMERICAN SHIPPING IS SACRIFICED TO PROTECT FOREIGN. 


If the Secretary of State shall not decide that it will be incompatible 
with the public interest for these protests, the correspondence and reports 
thereon to be made public, Con and the poopie at large will be per- 
mitted to know the actual basis of such pro s. Mon ago foreign 
governments, themselves familiar with the basis of the protests and 
doubtless also in po: on of the report of the Counselor to the State 
Department thereon, Mr. John Bassett Moore, learned that the Secretary 
of State regarded the protests of sufficient seriousness to advise Chair- 
man Simmons, of the Senate Finance Committee, to drop the obnoxious 
section from the tariff bill. which advice Senator Simmons followed, 
1 the approval of the Senate Finance Committee and the Senate 

tself. 


WHY CONGRESS LEGISLATES FOR FOREIGN INSTEAD OF AMERICAN INTERESTS. 


Thus the American people may be permitted to know what the reasons 
are why Congress should feel compelled to abandon a pollcy upon which 
it started for the upbuilding of American shipping, thereby perpetuating 
foreign monopolistic control of American foreign carrying. Possibly the 
protests may be made pome in sufficient time for the House to decide 
through its conferees charge of the tariff bill while in conference 
whether or not the allegations are true and the arguments conclusive, 
as put forth by foreign governments in opposition to legislation pending 
in Congress. Certainly a new departure has been made in American 
government when foreign governments have the nerap demand and 
Congress is sufficiently docile to concede that any legislation helpful to 
American shipping must meet the approval of the governments of the 
countries whose ships now enjoy a rong ag | of our foreign 21 
The time has at last arrived predicted by Thomas Jefferson, in 1791. 
while Secretary of State in the first administration of President Wash- 
ington, when our politics may be influenced by those who command our 
commerce.” * 


WILL REPRESENTATIVE UNDERWOOD AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
YIELD? 


At the time of the public diseussion of the foreign protests, the rec- 
ommendations of Secretary of State Bryan, and the action of the 
Senate Finance Committee {n striking out the Underwood discriminating 
duty section, Representative UNDERWOOD was quoted as paying that 
the section, if put into force, would not violate any treaties. If Mr. 
Uxperwoop adheres to that position, will he and his House conferees 
refuse to concur in the Senate’s action in deference to foreign pro- 
tests? And will he insist on the amendment being retained and that 
the first short step in the direction of reviving our shipping in foreign 
trade be taken? 

HOW DEMOCRATS, IF SINCERE, CAN HELP AMERICAN SHIPPING, 


If Democrats TORUS GENITO to enact legislation helpful to American 
shipping, without contlicting with any treaty, convention, or trade agree- 
ment with other nations, they have but to so amend the Underwood 
discriminating duty section that it will read as follows : 

“J. SUBSEC. 7. That a discount of 5 per cent on all duties 8 
by this act shall be allowed on such Ee wares, and merchandise as 
shall be imported in vessels built in the United States.” 

A shipbuilding nation is always a shipowning nation; busy builders 
precede prosperous owners; as builders are busy, shipowners multiply, 
and provide employment for shipmasters, officers, and seamen. s 
builders can only turn out ships by koping American labor employed, 
it must follow that the principal benefit following the enactment of 
this legislation will accrue to the skilled and unskilled labor in Amer- 


ican shipyards and the men who make the material that goes into the 
construction of the ship. Such an enactment as above su 5 
on 


not be objected to by any foreign nation on the basis of 
the part of the United States. Its benefits are not limited to vessels 
owned by American citizens or registered under the laws of the United 
States, but are open to any vessel, wherever owned, so long as it is 
built in the United States. The above-quoted section avoids, by omitting, 
that portion of the Underwood section upon which foreign Govern- 
ments based their protests that the section, if enacted, would violate 
treaties now existing between the United States and other countries. 
THD BEST WAY TO REAPPLY THIS OLD POLICY, 


Really, the better way of doing this would be to increase the amount 
of duty on all imports in vessels not built in the United States, but 
it does not conform to the method of reenacting the old American dis- 
criminating duty policy seemingly now favored by Democrats, and for 
that reason it is 2585 to them in the above phrasing. If the dis- 
crimination were applied 


l, however, in the way of an increased duty on 


all imports in vessels not built in the United States, it would apply to 
100 per cent of our imports instead of to but 45_per cent or less applied 
through a discount in the duty. To apply the policy through an in- 
creased duty would increase the revenues of the Government while at 
the same time helping to build up American shipping in foreign trade. 
It would do one of two things: It would build up American shipping or 
increase the revenues sufficiently to extend the free list. 

A FAIR TEST OF DEMOCRATIC GOOD FAITH, 

There is a wide belief that the Democrats would like to enact effective 
and enduring American shipping legislation. Here is their chance. It 
is believed that the Democrats would like to succeed in the enactment 
of legislation that, so far, has baffled Republican statesmanship, Here 
is their chance. They struck out the Underwood section, they say, not 
because foreign Governments objected, but because for the United 
States to violate its treaties with other nations would be an act of bad 
faith. o such oe could lie if the above-quoted section should be 
enacted. Foreign objections would be overcome and a real and en- 
during benefit conferred Spon American shipping in foreign trade. This 
is a real test of the good faith of Democrats. In all 1 the above- 

uoted section is offered to the friends of American shipping in Congress, 
mocrats and Republicans, Its enactment would be a long step in 
the direction of building up an erican merchant marine. This is 
a time for deeds—not words. This suggestion is particularly addressed 
to every member of the conference committees of both House and Senate 
conferees on Ley penals tarif bill. Its adoption by them will doubtless 
lead to its adoption by Congress and approval by the President, 


Mr, FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me one moment, 
there has been more or less discussion as to the position that 
Mr. Franklin, of New York, a distinguished citizen of that city, 
who is greatly interested in shipping, has taken on this bill. 
Mr. Franklin gave testimony before the committee. I received 
to-day a letter from Mr. Franklin, an unsolicited letter; he did 
not say that it should not be made public, and I ask that it be 
read to the Senate. It is brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

9 BROADWAY, New York, August 15, 1916. 
Hon. Jacop H. GaLLincer 


ad 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GALLINGER: Shipping bill. Referring to the debate on 
this bill and some remarks that have been made regarding my views 
upon the subject, I thought it well to take the opportunity of suggest- 
ing to you to read over my testimony before the subcommitiee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce on Thursday, June 1, 1916, pages 88 to 
115, and 120 to 122, 

As you well know, I have always considered ‘that all that part of the 
bill which authorizes Government 8 and operation is exceed- 
ingly unwise, as it neither deals with or helps in any way the present 
emergency, nor does it establish any sound principle for the ground up- 
build g of the American merchant marine in the foreign trade. There- 
fore I think, if passed, it will be prejudicial to the best interests of the 
American merchant marine in the foreign trade. 

As you are aware, I have never been opposed to the shipping board, 
but that board should be one created with the object of helping to de- 
velop American shipping in foreign trades by carefully investigating the 
whole situation, and then 3 its recommendations to Congress as 
—.—.— is necessary to be done in the way of relieving and assisting 

ing. 

This board should have under its jurisdiction everything pertaining 
to administering the shipping laws of this country, and the rules and 
Pan perei governing shipping, similar to the Board of Trade of Great 

ain. 

This board should consider that it is responsibie for the upbuilding 
of the American merchant marine through the encouragement of pri- 
vate owners and operation, which is the only proper, healthy, and last- 
ing manner in which the American flag can expect to compete in 
foreign trades with the foreign flag. 

This board should not be created as a club to be held over the 
heads of shipping, before the country has any shipping of its own for 
foreign trades, but should be created with a view of fostering, en- 
couraging, and assisting American individuals and corporations to 
invest their capital in steamers for foreign trades and commerce. 

There never was a better opportunity for Americans to enter the 
foreign trades than the present, but if they know that they might 
have to compete with Government owned and operated steamers and 
services it will be impossible to interest capital. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, P. A. S. FRANKLIN. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Franklin gave his testimony before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce, as the report 
shows. It appears on page 88 and the following pages in the 
hearings. I certainly understood from his statement that he 
not only has no objection to the creation of this board, but 
that he has no objection to the powers given the board in the 
bill. I think his statement will so appear. However, that is 
immaterial. His statement is a matter of record. 


COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS.” 


Mr: ASHURST. Out of order I ask leave to submit a report 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
granted. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ASHURST. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
15575) to amend the act of March 22, 1906, entitled “An act 
to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus or unallotted 
lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, in the 


Without objection, the Secre- 


Without objection, leave is 
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State of Washington, and for other purposes,” and I submit a 
report (No. 798) thereon. I ask the attention of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the report. 

Mr. JONES. That is purely a local bill. It has passed the 
House of Representatives and has been recommended by the 
Department of the Interior, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 18 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, August 16, 1916) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Thursday, August 17, 1916, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. ; 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 16, 1916. 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


F. J. H. von Engelken, of East Palatka, Fla., to be Director of 
the Mint, in place of Robert W. Woolley, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Eveculive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 16, 1916. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
Commander Leigh O. Palmer to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation. 
Ensign John N. Laycock to be an assistant civil engineer. 
Harry L. Langnecker to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. í 


The fotlowing-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade). 


Bruce G. Leighton. 
Harold C. Van Valzah. 
Paul A. Stevens. 
Reginald S. H. Venable, 
John M. Kates. 
Erie F. Zemke. 
Edward J. O'Keefe. 
Arthur S. Walton. 
Valentine Wood. 
Henry A, Seiller. 
Julian B. Timberlake, jr. 
Laurence W. Clarke. 
Arnold Marcus. 
Ligon B. Ard. 
Ray H. Wakeman. 
John W. Draper to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve 
Boatswain Edward Sweeney to be a chief boatswain, 
POSTMASTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Michael F. Manning, Bedford. 


— 


SENATE. 
Trrunspax, August 17, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 16, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock m., on the expiration 
ef the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Brandegee Clarke, Ark. 


Beckham Bryan Colt Dillingham 
Barak Chamberlain Culberson Pletcher 
Brady Clapp Cummins Minger 
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Robinson Sterling 


Gronna Martin, Va, 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Stone 
Hitchcock Myers Shafroth Taggart 
ames Nelson Sheppard Thomas 
Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sherman Thompson 
ones Penrose Shields Vardaman 
Kern Phelan Simmons Warren 
Lane Pittman Smith, Ga. Ulla ms 
Lee Md. Pomerene Smith, Md. Works 
McLean Ransdell Smoot 


Mr, CUMMINS. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Kenyon] is absent necessarily. I will allow this state- 
ment to stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES, The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. 
I make this statement and will let it stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators haye answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


TARGET PRACTICE IN THE NAYY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, in compliance 
with a Senate resolution of July 17, 1915; whfch will be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The communication is as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 2t, 1916. 

Sm: In compliance with the Senate resolution dated July 17, 1916, 

there is inclosed herewith a statement of the scores made by the At- 


lantic battleship fleet in division practice and battle practice, conducted 
during the year 1915-16. 

The inclosed tables are es of merit based upon all the elements 
entering into effective pa „ in which the score—that is, the per- 
centage of hits to shots fired—is one; there are other elements of nearly 
equal importance, which are also taken into consideration in calculating 
the ship's final merit. 

It is not considered compatible with the public interest to publish 
the various elements from which these figures of merit are calculated. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Sceretary of the Nary. 
The PRESIDENT UNITED STATES SENATE. 


STANDING or SHIPS. 
Day individual practice, 19153-16. 


BATTLESHIPS. 
%%%%%TTTTTTT—T—TWTCGhT—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— EE 71. 558 
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11. 
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Division practice, 1915—16. 
BATTLESHIP CLASS. 


SERRE Dopo DE 


IMMIGRATION——INCOME TAX. 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I have two resolutions which 
were adopted by the Pocatello Central Labor Union, of Poca- 
tello, Idaho, which is affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. Resolution No. 1 refers to the immigration bill, 
H. R. 10384, and resolution No. 2 relating to the giving of pub- 
licity to income-tax returns. I am heartily in sympathy with 
the legislation to which these resolutions refer. I also have a 
letter written by the secretary of the Pocatello Central Labor 
Union, Mr. G. W. Wilklow, which I will ask to have printed in 
the Recorp, as it explains something of the purposes of the 
Pocatello Central Labor Union. It is an organizatien com- 
posed of delegates from all of the local unions listed on the 
letterhead, which will appear in the Recorp, and they assemble 


1916. 


for the purpose of discussing any measure that may be of in- 
terest to the affiliated locals or the working people at large. 
Their organization is educational and somewhat unique. They 
study educational problems and labor legislation. Yet partisan 
politics is barred, and members of all political parties belong 
to this union, and all matters that come before them are dis- 
cussed from the angle of man’s relation to man. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the resolutions and the ac- 
companying letter from the secretary printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the order? I could not hear the 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They are resolutions of a labor 
association with reference to the immigration bill, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it in the shape of a petition, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. So the Senator from Idaho stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is to be done with it? Is it to be 
printed in the Recorp or made a document? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asked 
that the resolutions be printed in the Reconrp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

POCATELLO CENTRAL LABOR UNI 
Pocatello, Idaho, yea 25. 1016. 
Resolution No. 1. 

To the United States Senators, 
Whereas immigration bill H. R. 1 


American Federation of 3 the House of er 
on March 30, 1916, by a vote of ayes to 87 nays; 

Whereas this bill is of vital ce to the working class; and 
ereas the of this bill has been and delayed for years, 
we feel it ent at this time to a that our Senators 
give their entire support: Therefore it 

to 


Resolved, That we ask your immediate support by voice and vote 
secure Its passage at this session of Congress. id 


Resolution No. ah 


To the United States Senators and Represen 
from the State “ Macho, greeting: 


Whereas after due gn onan — has been ven that the United States 
Treasury is being defrauded o of dollars through income- 
tax frauds and evasions: Therefore be It 
r That our Senators and Representatives in be 

urged to support an amendment to 2 income-tax law for 

the publi of the income-tax returns, in order that violaters may be 


the fraudulent practices stopped. 
ctfully submitted. 
POCATELLO CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
G. W. F. WILKLOW, Secretary. 


POCATELLO CENTRAL LABOR UNI 
Pocatello, Idaho, pa 2. 1916. 


ON 891. Carpenters Ne. 1288, Puder Laborers Nc 4, Lathers 
0. 0. 
No. 371, Cooks and Waiters — $10, Retail Clerks No. 560, La 
orkers — ssmen's 3 No. 244, cal No. 491, 
r Union ber Union No, No. 
pe Musicians 72 295, Machinists’ Un — No. 1 2 
Carpenters, Building Trades — Workers’ 
Ba — 1 


Mr. James H. BRAD! 
United States Bonator from the State of Idaho. 
Dear Sm: Ata lar meeting of Central Labor Union of Pocatello, 
Idaho, I was instru Hood send you a copy of resolutions designated as 
resolutions Nos. 1 and 
For your 3 I will state that the Central Labor Union is 
comporss of delegates from the local unions listed above. 


elegates assemble for the purpose of discussing issue that 
noe Bi adh rh ee VE ar Scola ae to che er class of 
people at large. Ins 
Our meetings are gee oe decidediy educa and 2 
what unique, in that emake study’ of labor 1 tion y 


33 politics is Bc C whi 
licans, Democrats, erred, and wal 
discussed 


mgressmen from roars 
stand boldly betore the lobbyists at Washington and pI claim th 
after all, ee eee eee e e has a Pee to be he 
on issues that are of vital importance to asl es time to time 


we ays ing oho pamphlets, statistics, 8 
ete. All this literature goes on our 5 table port the Eagle Hall 
where all the IDORRAK DR of our little town have access to it. If you 


come across anything along this aes that you think would tend to edu- 
cate and a better citizen of the workingman, please see that we 
receive a copy for our library. 

Respectfully, yours, 


G. W. Witxtow, Secretary. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recor a brief table concerning the imports and exports 
of merchandise, with a brief explanatory text. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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Imports of merchandise and ttural products in May, 1916-1913, 
under the Underwood law, and May, 1913, under the Payne law, using 
for 5 products having the most extreme foreign com- 


$409, 341 $71,062 $307,424 
— 2, 046, 267 3,897 1,305,279 
91,527 8 018 140, 683 
236,650 266, 214 201, 705 
905, 174 482, 656 532, 023 
3 548,304 516, 281 688,715 
5 5 785, 695 719, 776 751, Bal 
EVAN 220,929 83, 823 69,993 
266, 791 104, 543 TA, 10 
RAEE 155, 176 56, 584 31.001 
— 1,072, 346 741,953 910,989 
4,143,135 3,557,635 4,194,537 
17,948,000] 7,790,922 7, 631,287 
8.144 3.687 194,983 
1,505, 791 890, 881 1,037,648 
276, 388 266, 834 227. 457 
gio 2,380,633 | 1, 936,656 1, 849, 434 

inh 358, 364 254, 308 125.883 
TEAS „588,800 2,303, 129 1,381. 785 
205 700 2 067, 404 1,831,976 
678,314 557, 309 578,495 
578,543 527, S41 254, S39 
dO +380, 810 927, 892 1,367, 734 
12,273, 099 1,821, 287 
SPON 27,621,631 
92,611 
61,039 
223, 730 
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198, 159 
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082, 874 
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Darts, cotton scrap, 


542 405: 
and y 133 rtant fact that the 
imports in 1916, are double what they were in May, 1913, and 
increased $17, on tt May, 1915, and = make this 8 per- 
fectiy clear the figures refer to the 24 products, which show an 


a decrease in May, 1916, in the imports of the foliowing 
product ay, aluminum manufactures, * * pn cotton —— 
5 p ss, cutlery, ena: 

e Pind pisten 


ware, meat and dairy h and linoleum, films and 
artificial the totals 


showing that the — 
Bre in May, 1916, were * at $3,212,119; in May. 1915, $4,010,- 
73; in May, 1913. 83, 823.591. 


May, 1910, zos 


—.— at $57,387,123 ; in se —? 2 038 n Mg 1913, 
es | in in which shows 5, 05 1916, nearly 5 those 
n 8 4 
ers imports of all m ise in , 1916, was valued at 
220.185 29 ; in May, 1915 7143284 Oth wees rage 1918, $183,723, 23, * 
in May, oubles impo; 
May, 918, under 1 law. taniy ty 


It has been claimed that the Underwood law had not been in effect 
the beginning of the 5 war to show whether 
those who have carefully 
watched import results have known ey . have been constantly 
— — law 18. and the very 
to Tan present time indicates that 
on to land in this 


t 
alarmed at pene jo be « ssibilities at the end of the 
foreign war, but have 22 reason to armed at the foreign compe- 
tition they must mect at the present 

nice wedi Sapte VVT 
prices with which no American man compete, and 


eturer can begin to 
while the amount received of nee various lines is not large, the fact 
pe eo send new lines of merchandise at all indicates that Japan is 
g this market out and eventually will send large quantities of such 
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merchandise, and nothing will protect our manufacturers from Japanese 
cheap labor except a revision of the tariff, making rates high enough to 
offset the difference in wages. 

Both hosiery and knit-goods manufacturers haye been unable to com- 
pete with the foreign prices since the Underwood law became operative 
and see no hope for relief from the operation of any antidumping law 
so far proposed when the flood of merchandise arrives here following 
the close of the foreign war. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States 
shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States; and for other 


purposes, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, some- days ago I offered an 
amendment to the pending bill, which must be my excuse, if 
any is needed, for occupying a few moments with some observa- 
tions regarding the import of-that amendment and, incidentally, 
concerning the bill itself. 

I am not particularly enamored of the shipping bill in its 
present form. It has been emasculated to such a degree that 
it is somewhat difficult to recognize it as a survival of the bill 
which was under discussion in the last Congress. I would have 
been much better satisfied if the committee having the bill in 
eharge had persisted in retaining the principal features of the 
House bill and presenting it to us in that form, because I be- 
lieve it would be much better for the interests of the country, 
and certainly more in accord with my views of what such a bill 
should contain, than the one we are considering. But, Mr. 
President, I long ago learned that this is a world of compro- 
mises, and that it is practically impossible in most if not at all 
times to secure everything necessary or desirable in legislation. 

There is one feature of the bill, however, Mr. President, as 
it comes from the committee which commands my warmest ap- 
proval. It is that which permits the vessels belonging or to 
belong to the United States and to be purchased under the bill 
to participate in the coastwise traffic of the country. It would 
be an anomaly if we should enact a bill providing for the equip- 
ment, purchase, and construction of merchant vessels by the 
Government of the United States and at the same time forbid 
them to transact the coastwise traffic of the country. 

When we consider the strangle hold which the coastwise 
shipping trust has upon the business interests and upon the 
Government of the United States, however, it would not be sur- 
prising if it were strong enough to exclude our publicly owned 
‘merchant ships from our domestic waters. 

I am glad, therefore, that this bill as reported from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce recognizes not only the right but 
the duty of providing in terms that vessels publicly owned or 
operated or through the agency of the Government shall be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges appertaining to privately 
owned vessels. 

Mr, President, perhaps it is generally known how extensive 
the coastwise shipping trust is, but perhaps the extent to 
which it has impressed its interests upon the legislation of the 
country is not fully known. We know generally that vessels 
may not do a port to port business, and that coast to coast 
vessels are confined to their terminal points, while those en- 
gaged in oyer-seas traflic are outlawed altogether. But an 
embargo has been laid upon the possibility of Government 
competition. 

Mr. President, during the past two years the shipping facili- 
ties of the world have been taxed as never before. Old, worn- 
out, and unseaworthy vessels haye in many instances been re- 
surrected and repaired and used in the transaction of the 
trafic of the world. Ocean rates have soared skyward. Ships 
pay for themsclves in a single voyage, and every shipyard in the 
world is clamorous with the metallic voices of construction. 

We own a number of vessels, used principally by the War 
Department, some perhaps by the Navy, which might have been 
available to relieve the stress and the demand laid upon the 
shipping capacity of the country, but for the limitations and 
restrictions imposed by previous legislation upon their use as 
agencies of commerce. 

I do not know to what extent during the last two years the 
capacity of our transports has been taxed for governmental 
purposes, but I have some information to the effect that these 
vessels have frequently been compelled to make both outward 
and return voyages, carrying ballast for lack of a sufficient 
cargo. 

If it had been possible, and it would have been but for ex- 
isting legislation, to have transferred temporarily into the 
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channels of commerce this unused cargo capacity, its effect not 
only upon ocean transportation but upon rates of ocean trans- 


portation probably would haye been sensibly apparent. Because 
of these laws that has been impossible. 
In the Army appropriation act approved March 2, 1907 (34 


Stats., 1170), I find this section: 

That no part of this appropriation shall be applied to the payment of 
the expenses of using transports in any other Government work than 
the transportation of the Army, its supplies and employees; and when, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of War, accommodations are available, 
transportation may be provided for the officers, enlisted men, employees, 
and supplies of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and for members and em- 

loyees of the Philippine and Hawaiian governments, officers of the War 
rtment, Members of Congress, other officers of the Government 
while traveling on official business, and without expense to the United 
States, for the families of those persons herein authorized to be trans- 
ported, and when accommodations are ayailable, transportation may be 
provided for general passengers to the island of Guam, rates and regula- 
tions therefor to be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Here, Mr. President, is a statute which prohibits the Govern- 
ment of the United States from the use of its transports for any 
other than Army purposes, regardless of the demands of traffic, 
regardless of the fact that vessels might easily take cargo in 
freight and in merchandise, becoming thereby a source of reve- 
nue to the Government and at the same time facilitating and 
easing the burden of traffic because of the added facilities. 

There is no question, Mr. President, but that this statute had 
its inception in the so-called coastwise shipping trust, and that 
through its influence it was written into the statutes of the 
United States, and is to-day in full operation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to suggest to the Senator that when 
during and after the Spanish-American War we bought a large 
number of transports, paying large sums of money for them, it 
was not two years before there was a demand made by the own- 
ers of ships that those ships should be sold, and the result was 
that the Goyernment put them out and sold a great many of 
them at about one-sixth the price that the Government paid for 
them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President; that is true. The demand 
was made and it was obsequiously complied with. 

Mr, President, this combination a little later on was overtaken 
with a remarkable spasm of generosity and magnanimity. We 
have a little island lying like a little wart on the surface of the 
Pacific—the island of Guam. I do not know how much traffic 
it enjoys or to what extent shipping facilities are necessary for 
the transaction of the traffic. 

However that may be, this combination so relaxed its strangle 
hold upon the Government as to permit it to transact a little 
business by the use of American transports with the island of 
Guam. I read from the act of March 3, 1911: 

Provided, That hereafter when, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War, accommodations are available, transportation on vessels of the 
Army transport service may be ed the officers, employees, and 
enlisted men of the Revenũe-Cutter Service, and their familles, with- 
out expense to the United States, and also secretaries and supplies of 
the Army and Navy department of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation: Provided Vurther, That hereafter when there is cargo space 
available without displa ng military supplies, srenspor ta don may be 
provided for merchandise of American production consigned to residents 
and mercantile firms of the island of Guam, rates and regulations 
therefor to be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. President, if I am correctly informed, this is the only 
instance in which vessels belonging to the Government of the 
United States are permitted to carry merchandise in transit 
from one place to another. The little, insignificant, microscopic 
island of Guam, so small, Mr. President, as to be negligible 
physically, geographically, politically, and commercially, has 
been taken under the shadow of the wing of this great monopoly 
and the Government graciously permitted to use cargo space in 
its transports. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will state to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that the island of Guam is absolutely in- 
significant in its commerce. It is so small that I do not believe 
there are a dozen houses there which sell goods that are taken 
from the United States. No sales are made but to individuals 
who may be stationed there who are connected with the Army 
or the Navy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I assumed that; I had to 
assume it, because if it were otherwise this concession never 
would have been made. 

So, Mr. President, if there was nothing to recommend the 
shipping bill but the amendment reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce to the House bill providing that these ves- 
sels could be used in the coastwise traffic, it would of itself 
be a blessing to the people of the United States, and should 
command the support of everyone who believes that this com- 
bination, so long in control of our coastwise traffic, should be 
broken. I should support the bill, therefore, Mr. President, 
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notwithstanding its more objectionable features because of its 
inclusion of this amendment with its other features. 

But, Mr. President, as I said when taking the floor, it was my 
main purpose to call attention to the amendment which I 
offered to the bill on the 5th of August. I will read it: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse a clearance 
to any vessel or other vehicle laden with merchandise destined for a 
foreign or domestic port whenever he shall have satisfactory reason to 
believe that the master, owner, or other officer of such yessel or other 
vehicle refuses or declines to accept or receive freight or cargo tendered 
for such port of destination or for some intermediate port of call, to- 
gether with the proper sree’ or transportation charges therefor, by 
od citizen of the United States, unless the same is so declined or 
refused because such vessel or other vehicle is fully laden and has no 
space accommodations for the freight or cargo so tendered, due regard 
being had for the proper loading of such vessel or vehicle. 

Mr. President, this amendment was suggested by some events 
following the official announcement of what is known as the 
British black list, and with which the Senate is too familiar 
to require any extended reference to it. Suffice it to say that 
shortly after this black list was announced—indeed, I think, 
immediately afterwards—the protests to the State Department, 
the obvious duty of that deparment, irrespective of them, and the 
obvious injustice of the order focused public attention upon it. 
The State Department, as I am informed, immediately con- 
cerned itself, its inquiries being followed by a vigorous letter 
of protest, to which an answer is soon expected. I have no 
doubt the department will exercise every available authority 
for the protection of American merchants and of merchants doing 
business in the United States against an order to be made 
extraterritorially effective. 

Mr. President, there can be no question but that a govern- 
ment may resort to any means which, in its opinion, is neces- 
sary to self-preservation, however great the resulting injury 
to private interests and business. There is no question but that 
the British Government has the right, perhaps even in times of 
peace, to forbid its subjects from creating or continuing com- 
mercial relations with other countries or with specific individuals 
in other countries. The United States resorted to that means 
during the Civil War by singling out and blacklisting certain 
firms who were suspected of being engaged in commerce with 
the so-called insurgents. Great Britain protested, but the Gov- 
ernment sought to make its embargo as effective as possible. 

There can be no question about the right or the power or, 
if in the judgment of the Government it is necessary, the duty 
of that Government to issue such orders as the one which I 
am discussing and to enforce them vigorously within its own 
jurisdiction. With that we can have no quarrel, whatever the 
injury to the citizens of our own country, but, Mr. President, 
when any Government goes beyond this and utilizes certain 
other agencies to make its embargo effectual, not only with 
regard to its own citizens but with regard to commerce every- 
where, then a great international question is presented of very 
serious character, and a situation is also presented which de- 
mands, and must receive, the instant consideration of the 
Executive and, if necessary, the legislative branches of the 
Government. 

Britain controls the seas not only in a naval but in-a com- 
mercial sense. She has therefore, Mr. President, the power 
at this time, if she sees fit to exercise it, if it is not capably 
and effectively resisted, of utilizing her commercial command 
of the seas to ruin any industry or any individual or any com- 
bination of individuals engaged in over-seas trade, which has 
aroused her animosity or whom she suspects of un- 
friendly to her interests or to her welfare. And it is clearly 
evident that she proposes to use this power. 

Mr. President, this so-called “blacklist” was followed al- 
most immediately by the refusal of the masters of vessels ply- 
ing to American ports and transacting our over-seas commerce 
to accept cargoes tendered by these blacklisted firms either 
for points of destination or for points of call, giving as a rea- 
son—and doubtless a substantial one—that by so doing they 
might offend the authorities of the British Empire, and thereby 
bring serious injury, if not ruin, upon themselves or the own- 
ers of their vessels. As a result, these blacklisted firms found 
themselves largely paralyzed, first, by the withdrawal of all 
of their British trade; and, second, by the impossibility of se- 
curing transportation necessary for the transaction of their 
business with their other foreign clients. 

Mr. President, we can make allowances, and very large ones, 
for the wrongful acts of nations engaged in war, and especially 
in a war like this, where each side contends that it is fighting 
for self-existence; but neutral nations can not afford, and 
especially the greatest of aH neutral nations, to permit this 
condition to remain unredressed, nor to fail to take such steps 
in diplomacy, nnd in such legislation as may be necessary to 


strengthen the arms of the Executive and make his powers 
of retaliation effective. 

Upon a somewhat cursory examination of the Revised Stat- 
utes, Mr. President, I could discover nothing which clothes the 


executive authorities with the power of summary action 
whereby, through the swifter processes of administrative effi- 
ciency, personal wrongs might be by summary procedure, which 
can not fail to bring the subject sharply to the attention of 
the British Government. I did find, however, that on the 21st 
of May, 1862, Congress enacted a law that was designed to 
meet a somewhat analogous situation. At that time much 
trade was in vogue between citizens of the United States and 
citizens of the Confederacy; much traffic in contraband, muni- 
tions of war, and so forth, was being carried on; to suppress 
which Congress enacted what is now section 5320 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which reads as follows: 

That the Secretary ot the Treasury, in addition to the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the act of the 18th of July, 1861, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to refuse a clearance to any vessel or other vehicle 
laden with goods, wares, or merchandise destined for a foreign or 
domestic port, whenever he shall haye satisfactory reason to believe 
that such goods, wares, or merchandise, or any part thereof, whatever 
may be their ostensible destination, are intended for ports or places 
in Sher pacer or under control of insurgents inst the United States; 
and if any vessel or other vehicle for which a clearance or permit 
shall have been refused by the Secretary of the Treasury, or — his 
order as aforesaid, shall depart or attempt to depart for a foreign or 
domestic port without being duly cleared or permitted, such vessel 
or other vehicle, with her tackle, apparel, furniture, and cargo, shall 
be forfeited to the United States. 

That act, Mr. President, became immediately operative, and 
armed Mr. Lincoln's administration with power of summary 
action. Under it the Secretary of the Treasury, by refusing a 
clearance to a vessel under suspicion, could paralyze its activi- 
ties, and at the same time, if the circumstances provoking action 
proved to be misleading, the resulting damage would be nominal. 
On the other hand, without such power the clearance of a vessel 
loaded with contraband for a port easily accessible by the 
authorities of the Confederacy or by blockade runners could 
inflict infinite mischief upon the cause of the Union by giving 
much-needed support and comfort to those then engaged in its 
attempted destruction. This is the only statute which I have 
been able to find that is analogous to the present situation. I 
therefore framed the structure of this amendment along the 
lines of section 5820 without, however, including the very rigor- 
ous penalty which is there provided for those disobeying the 
order. 

The purpose of this amendment is to enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury, whenever a shipper reports to the proper authority 
that he has tendered goods in legitimate trade to the owner 
of a vessel having cargo space for it and that his tender has 
been refused, to deny a clearance to that vessel and thereby lay 
an embargo on its departure. - 

I can conceive, Mr. President, of no better method, no more 
practical method, for meeting the existing situation and reply 
to the refusal of the masters and owners of vessels to carry 
American cargo, when there is sufficient space, because the 
consignor happens to be in disfavor with one of the belligerent 
Governments, than by saying to its skipper, “ You can not sail 
at all, but must remain here without your proper clearance 
papers or other papers of identification until this cargo is ac- 
cepted.” I believe, Mr. President, that if this amendment is 
adopted, and we clothe the Government of the United States 
with this authority, it will not be exercised more than once 
before the whole subject will be swiftly and satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, and the present cause of controversy between the 
two Governments be brought to an end. 

I think there is no man, I care not what his sympathies may 
be in this war, who does not resent this exercise of an extra- 
territorial power through the mandate which is, impliedly at 
least, laid upon all vessels engaged in the over-seas trade. thus 
crushing American citizens and American firms who have fallen 
into disfavor, justly or unjustly, with Great Britain, and who, 
properly denied access to British trade, are entitled to trade 
with the people of other countries, whether Great Britain is 
pleased or displeased, is injured or uninjured. 

Mr. President, I believe that such a statute is a good one 
independently of the emergency which induced me to offer it. 
Why should not the Government of the United States have the 
power at all times to deny clearance to all vessels engaged in 
over-seas traffic which refuse an American cargo for which the 
freight charges are paid, and which is not otherwise objection- 
able, when there is available cargo space for it? 

Many people apprehend dire consequences to our trade and 
to our industries upon the close of the war. They see the 
specter of pauper labor, crippled and bleeding, and therefore 
more formidable than ever, engaged in the production of mul- 
titudinous articles of merchandise, only waiting for the restora- 
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tion of peace to dump them upon the shores of this country and 
sell them to us as cheaply as possible. While that prospect is 
purely imaginary, and in any case has no terrors for me, I 
nevertheless realize that, as the result of hostilities between 
the allles and the Teutonic Empires, there will be commercial 
competition and commercial war all over the face of the earth 
for years after a treaty of peace shall be signed between them, 
and that if we are to maintain our commercial position and 
extend it we shall be compelled to meet these opposing forces, 
not only in other countries but perhaps in our own. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. We have at present no very 
extensive ocean-going marine. We shall be largely dependent 
on others, especially if this bill should prove to be as abortive 
as its opponents seem to think; and the nations which control 
the bottoms moving upon the surface of the seas and transport- 
ing the commerce of the world, sailing under other flags, will 
be naturally inclined to discriminate wherever they can against 
the American shipper or the American manufacturer, who, 
however, by the protection of an amendment like this, will be, 
because of the authority vested in his Government, amply able 
to meet and to overcome such threatened possibilities. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator has very correctly said 
that Britain is the mistress of the seas, both from a nayal view- 
point and from a commercial viewpoint. I am in entire sym- 
pathy with the amendment that the Senator proposes to this 
bill; but, assuming that it becomes a part of the law of our 
eountry, would it not be possible for Britain—a country which 
carries most of our freight—to retaliate by saying: “Our ves- 
sels which carry your commerce to foreign countries shall not 
be permitted to land at your ports“? 

I am asking for information. What would be the effect of 
it if Britain saw fit to retaliate? 

Mr. THOMAS. Retaliatory legislation is always possible, 
Mr. President. I am not particularly dismayed by such a 
prospect, however, first, because we have not any ships the 
landing of which can be denied 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. We hope to get them, however; I am satisfied 
that we will get them; and, second, because Great Britain is so 
absolutely dependent upon the New World for many of the neces- 
sities of life just now that there is no danger whatever of that 
country or any of her allies resorting to such retaliatory meas- 
ures as the Senator suggested. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The first part of the Senator’s answer 
indicated that he thought I had reference to our vessels. We 
have not any, so they could not stop us from landing at their 
ports, 
` Mr. THOMAS. I did so understand the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But what I had in mind was, suppose 
they were to say that British vessels should not be permitted 
to land at any of our ports. What effect would it have? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the statesmen of Great 
Britain should determine upon such a course and should en- 
deavor to apply it, I think we could stand it a good deal longer 
than she could. We can get along, we are getting along, with- 
out European import commerce at present. The greater portion 
of our imports comes from other sections of the world. They 
can not get along, Mr. President, without the things that are 
going to those countries from all the ports of North and of South 
America; and surely, under these exigent conditions, I have 
no fear of any such retaliatory legislation. On the contrary, 
my impression is that that country will necessarily recognize 
the investiture of our administration with this power; and its 
exercise upon one or two occasions will make it impossible for 
her to make her black list beyond requiring her own subjects to 
comply with it. 

Of course in all matters of this kind, Mr. President, retdlia- 
tion is to be expected, or at least possibly anticipated, for na- 
tions are like individuals; that which one does which provokes 
resentment necessarily suggests and frequently produces retalia- 
tion. In this instance, however, we are not the aggressors. We 
are merely performing a duty which the Government owes to 
its citizens, and we are seeking to make its performance effective 
by arming it with power to act effectively and as expeditiously 
as any exigency may require. 

On the Iith day of August, Mr. President, the New York 
Times published this telegram. ‘The headlines are: 


Allies won't change black-list policy, says Cecil, despite neutral 
protest. 


Of course this is unofficial. 


LONDON, Angitst 11. 

“ Personally, I can not see any way by which we can forego our un- 
doubted right to prevent our subjects from providing resources of trade 
to our enemies,” said rd Robert Cecil, nister of war trade, in dis- 
cussing to-day with American newspaper correspondents the latest devel- 
opments in Great Britain’s economic warfare, 


Of course, Mr. President, the United States has no power, 
and if it had the power I do not think it would exercise it nt 
present, to question the right of Great Britain to prevent her 
subjects from providing resources of trade to her enemies. That 
is not our complaint. Our complaint is that Great Britain goes 
far beyond this, and is exercising what is not only not an “ uu- 
doubted right” but an undoubted wrong in seeking to prevent 
citizens of the United States from trading with neutral nations. 

He proceeds: 


“There is not likely to be any change in the yoi of the allies as 
a result of neutral 8 Italy by her action announcing a biack 
list is merely following the policy outlined at the Paris conference.” 

Lord Robert confirmed reports published in financial cireles that out- 
apane contracts of British insurance companies with firms on the 
British black list will not be interfered with by the Government. 

Discussing relations with Sweden, the war-trade minister called at- 
tention to the exchange of notes between Great Britain and Sweden, 
which corr ndence ready to be laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. He pointed out that one note dispatched by the foreign 
office to the Swedish Government claimed that both the Swedish Gov- 
ernment and the German Government admitted that The Hague conven- 
tion of 1907 concerning mail rights was inoperative in the present war 
2 it had not been ratified by all the nations attending the con- 
erence, 

Lord Robert said there had been no change in the policy of Great 
Britain regarding the Netherlands over-seas st. 

“I do not know the facts on which American shippers are basin, 
thelr complaints,” he said, “ but I assure you that we have not change 
our attitude toward the trust. I can ees however, a yom le 
detention on the clause of the agreement which specifies that the Gov- 
ernment has a right to detain any trust consignment until doubt as to 
its destination has been satisfactorily explained.” 

American shippers to Holland are bombarding the British Govern- 
ment with protests because of the detention of cargoes consigned to the. 
Netherlands over-seas trust. It is understood here that their protest 
nay ke supported by diplomatic action at Washington. 

n April of last year, replying to a protest from Washington over the 
detention of the American steamship Seguranca, the foreign office made 
the following promise: “ While His Majesty’s Government does not 
require cargoes to be consigned to the Netherlands Over-scas Trust, it 
does accept a consignment in that form as proof that the cargo is in- 
tended for bona fide consumption in Holland.” 

This was widely circulated in the United States, not only in the press 
but in the form of circulars issued by British consulates and various 
chambers of commerce. 

In the last two months between 35 and 40 consignments to the Nether- 
lands over-seas trust have been held up, some in bonded warehouses 
in Holland, awaiting action, while others have actually been placed in 
the prize court. American shippers complain that the British Govern- 
ment has not adhered to its pledge, and it is expected they will seck 
the assistance of the State Department. 


Mr. President, this is anything but a candid statement, be- 
cause it ignores the real point in controversy. What Great 
Britain is doing indirectly is to force the owners of Dutch 
vessels, of Swedish vessels, of Norwegian vessels, and of other 
vessels plying between American and foreign ports to refuse 
to receive consignments of goods for any of those countries 
from American shippers whose names are upon this blacklist. 
That is the proposition, and one which I think can be effectually 
dealt with, in part at least, by the proposed amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what others in the United 
States engaged in foreign trade and who are not blacklisted 
are required to do at present. I have received a letter from a 
gentleman in New York who, for reasons satisfactory to himself 
at least, does not desire the disclosure of his name, who says: 


A department has becn opened in the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington to which an American exporter can go and give particulars 
of the nature and amount of the goods he desires to export, and also 
the name of the consignee. The dppartment will at once cable here 
to the contraband committee, who will cable him whether his goods 
would pass the blockade or not. and thus he can decile whether to 
ship them. If he ships the goods the papers are marked accordingly. 
ss nome American lines will now only take goods which have passed 

e inquiry. f 

The truth is that an American Nig hrs is compclled to apply to 
the trade department of the British bassy, giving full particulars 
of the goods he intends to ship by neutral steamers. He is invariably 
charged with the cable expense incurred by the embassy. It some- 
times takes 2 weeks, sometimes 10 weeks, before the British Govern- 
ment announces its decision. At times applications are ignored alto- 
gether and the exporter does not know where he stands. 


I do not vouch, of course, for the correctness of this state- 
ment. 


If the shipper is fortunate enough to get the “letter of assurance” 
he must so arrange as to ship the goods within eight weeks from 
date of issue, after which period the “letter” becomes void. If the 
embassy refuses to grant the permit, he is not even given the oppor- 
tunity of pgp yhether or not to ship the goods, for no steam- 
ship company wi ke his shipment without the “letter.” In con- 
sequence the shipper loses the sale, and has no remedy whatever. 

can be sech, this scheme gives England the dangerous power of 
declaring an embargo in American rts upon whatever goods she 
objects to being shipped to Scandinavian countries. 
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Mr. President, that is true if the premises are correctly 
stated; and there is no question but that the ingenuity of the 
British commercial world is sufficiently active and alert to 
take advantage of this condition, and supplant the American 
exporter in the business he is doing, and to which he is en- 
titled, with these neutral nations. : 

I trust, therefore, that the amendment which I have submitted 
for the consideration of the Senate will receive its approval, 
and be made a part of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I make no apology for discuss- 
ing the measure which I am going to discuss while another 
measure is before the Senate, for the reason that it is altogether 
probable that if I discuss it at all I must do so while another 
measure is pending. 

The immigration bill which is now upon the calendar has 
passed Congress twice substantially in its present form. It 
passed Congress by an overwhelming vote in both instances. It 
was vetoed twice. The measure is one which is fully under- 
stood in all its details by the Members of this body and pretty 
well understood in all its details by the country. I do not see 
why much time should be necessary in its discussion, and my 
opinion is that it could be taken up and disposed of without any 
considerable expenditure of time. Certainly there is no justifi- 
cation for any extended debate, and I assume that there would 
be no debate purely for the purpose of delay. ‘The bill in all 
essential particulars is the same as passed last Congress and 
was vetoed by Mr. Wilson. It would have doubtless passed over 
his veto but for the activity of the executive departments. 

If the bill were one that was just in its shaping, or its provi- 
sions such as had not been thoroughly discussed heretofore, there 
might be some reasons for its postponement at this session, in 
view of the lateness of the session, the heat, and other incon- 
venient environments. But in view of the fact that it has been 
thoroughly discussed and is understood in all its effects and 
terms I can see no reason why we should not take it up and dis- 
pose of it at this session; that is, no reason so far as the Con- 
gress is concerned. 

Mr. President, I regard the bill as of the utmost importance. 
It is important in its bearings and in its effect, and would be so 
at any time and under any conditions which obtain in this coun- 
try; but it is peculiarly important by reason of the conditions 
which, in my judgment, will prevail at the close of the great 
conflict now going on in Europe. We ought to have our fences 
up and be thoroughly prepared to protect those in this country 
who will be brought into competition with the hordes of people 
who wiil come here, in my judgment, at the close of the war. 
No subject could more concern or better engage this Congress 
than that of protecting our laborers and our country in general 
against the conditions which will then confront us. 

We have prepared for other contingencies and conditions. 
We have provided an ample Navy and, in the judgment of some, 
a fairly well organized land force. It is just as important—in- 
deed, sir, I think more important—that we should prepare for 
peace, for the industrial conditions which shall confront us 
when the war shall have closed. We can never acquit our full 
obligations to the working people of this country and to our 
citizenship if we adjourn this Congress without action in this 
particular. 

We all hope, Mr. President, that the battleships which we 
are going to build will never be put in actual use, that they 
will rot unused upon the sea. It is our hope that any Army 
for which we may have provided may never be called into action; 
and it is reasonably probable that neither of these forces will 
be called into actual use. But the conditions which will con- 
front us at the close of the war are inevitable. We can not 
escape from the situation as it will then be developed. What- 
ever may be the result as to the other preparedness, whether 
it shall be necessary as we have contemplated it or not, the 
preparedness for industrial peace and industrial conditions is 
necessary. 

It seeins to me, Mr. President, after having devoted so much 
time to the other forms of preparedness, it would be well if we 
would take up this measure and meet a real emergency and 
deal with a real condition, and undertake to ameliorate and 
control a real situation which will confront and environ and 
embarrass every man who labors at whatever calling it may be 
in this country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overscan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just want to make a statement in behalf 
of the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SxrrH], the 
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chairman of the Committee on Immigration. The Senator from 
South Carolina is absent at the bedside of a member of his 
family who is ill, and he requested me if this question was 
raised in the Senate, particularly if a motion was made, to state 
to whatever Senator was about to make the motion that it is 
his p as chairman of the committee to move to take up the 
immigration bill during the present session and before its close. 
I want the Senate and the country to have that information. 

Mr. BORAH. I am exceedingly pleased to have that state- 
ment from the Senator on behalf of the Senator from South 
Carolina. I wish to say in reply to the Senator from Georgia 
that if the Senator from South Carolina will make that motion, 
and those who are in favor of the bill on the other side will 
give to the Senator from South Carolina their support, the bill 
will undoubtedly be passed at this session. Nothing can pre- 
vent its passage except a slavish betrayal of duty. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, I will also 
state that the junior Senator from South Carolina is expected 
to be back to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; there will be plenty of timé after 
to-morrow morning to make the motion. I repeat, if the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina will make the motion, which I have no 
doubt under the statement of the Senator from Georgia he will 
do, and if those on the other side who favor the bill will vote 
for it, there can be no possible doubt about its passage at this 
peton This side of the Chamber stands ready to support 

e bill. 

It is a question, Mr. President, of our having an opportunity 
to vote our convictions upon this measure. I venture to say that 
out of the 96 Senators in this Chamber, or having seats in this 
Chamber, if the bill is ever brought to a vote, from 85 to 90 of 
them will vote in support of the measure. 

It is an astounding situation that a bill which has twice 
passed Congress by an overwhelming majority and has in this 
Chamber such unanimous support should be postponed even for 
a week. It is a situation, Mr. President, which does not speak 
in complimentary terms of the most distinguished deliberative 
body, as we are fond of saying, in the world. It presents to us 
the question whether or not we are dealing in candor and in 
courage with a situation which we know to be real. It does 
not speak in complimentary terms of this body, knowing the 
situation as we know it and the conditions which will confront 
the laboring men of this country at the close of the war, if we 
postpone or trifle with the situation or with a measure designed 
to ameliorate that situation to some extent at least. In the 
name of candor and fair dealing, in the name of honor, among 
public men let us place duty above supposed party expediency. 

If there was a divided Senate, if there was a divided senti- 
ment here to any great extent in regard to it, it might be said 
that there would be interminable debate and possibly defeat in 
the end; but, I repeat, I doubt if there are 10 Senators in 
this Senate Chamber who are opposed to the bill to the extent 
that they would vote against it if the bill should be brought to 
a final vote. Surely so important a measure is entitled to con- 
sideration; surely men will not side-step or dodge this kind of 
an issue. 

Mr. President, it is the history of all great wars that large 
immigration follows immediately after the struggle is over. I 
said the history of all great wars; I should have said of wars in 
Europe. It has been almost invariably the rule that when the 
conflict shall have closed there is a large emigration from the 
regions of country over which the conflict was waged. 

I shall not detain the Senate in going back and recounting 
those instances, but every Senator will recall them. It is for 
the reason that war disturbs the family relations, breaks up old 
friendships, pulls men out of the grooves to which they are 
accustomed and puts them in another line of life; for the reason 
that the country in which their homes were situated may have 
been scourged by war, the discouragement and disappointment 
environing the man as he leaves his regiment or his army and 
starts back to his home, and he naturally seeks a place where 
he may begin life under different conditions, where he may seize 
if possible new opportunities, and especially where he may 
eseape what he believes to be conditions which it is not within 
his power as an individual to mollify or overcome. He is 
restless for other climes, and all places seem better than the 
place cursed by the memory of his sacrifices. 

Then again, Mr. President, when this great war shall have 
closed the tremendous debt which will be hanging over those 
belligerent countries will be a warning to every man of what- 
ever station of life or of whatever occupation, that for years 
and years, for him and his children and his children’s children, 
there is to be that depressing weight upon him and his in the 
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struggle of life. The debt which will exist at the close of the 
war no one can estimate, but it is now running up to where 
it is estimated at about fifty to sixty billion dollars. Who can 
estimate the misery, the sorrow, the sacrifice involved in the 
fact that those belligerent countries after the cannon shall 
cease to roar will have fastened upon the labor of those coun- 
tries, upon the industry of the countries, such an insuperable, 
almost inconceivable burden which must be paid at last 
through the toil and sacrifice of the man in the street, in the 
mines, and in the factory. From this they will seek to escape 
as from some slow consuming curse. 

Do not mistake, Mr. President, that those in the ordinary 
walks of life understand that just as well as those in the 
higher walks of life who undertake to deal with high finance. 
Even if they do not appreciate it as those more trained in 
that mysterious science appreciate it, yet its nebulous unde- 
fined menace comes to them with more force for the reason 
that they can scarcely comprehend it than if they could weigh 
and analyze and devise schemes and means by which it could 
finally be liquidated. All they understand is that it is there 
and must be met by taxes for which they must suffer. 5 

So, Mr. President, these things and a multitude more will 
encourage every man who is not fastened in some way to the 
land of his birth to seek new fields and new ties, 
and where will they go? To what country will they turn their 
face? Toward the great Republic of the West, and they will 
come in direct competition with the men in this country just 
so surely as times goes on. Now, sir, in so far as practicable 
I would alleviate those conditions, but I can not get my con- 
sent to do so at the cost of hunger and destitution, of the 
misery and sacrifice of our own people. 

But that is not all. There is a deeper and a broader ques- 
tion involved, and that is that it is obligatory upon every gen- 
eration, and particularly upon this, in view of the tremendous 
conditions prevailing in Europe, to protect the citizenship of 
this country, to keep up the average standard of citizenship, 
that this great Republic of ours may rest in safety upon the 
shoulders not of the few, not of the public men alone, but 
upon the shoulders of the average man, for there and there 
alone is the foundation rock upon which this Republic must 
rest in every crisis. If I could feel that our laws and the 
administration of our laws were in the future to be such as 
would be conducive to the health and morals, the prosperity 
and happiness, of the average citizen of our country I would 
feel confident, wholly confident, of the future. This country 
will never be wanting in the ability of individual men, in 
intellectual power, but it may be wanting in justice, in that 
equitable distribution of this world’s wealth and this world’s 
blessings essential to a sound and wholesome democracy. 

Mr. President, why should we delay? Why should we post- 
pone the consideration of a measure that has now received the 
commendation and common judgment of the representatives 
of the people upon two separate occasions, and would receive 
it again if some mysterious, subtle, indefinable, inscrutable, in- 
comprehensible power were not preventing its consideration? 
The question before this Congress is not, Is this bill wise or 
just that we have settled? But the question is, Shall we have 
the courage to challenge the power which opposes its passage? 

It is said that so many people will have been slaughtered in 
the war that we need have no fear. I was enlightened a few 
weeks ago by reading an editorial in one of the great metropoli- 
tan dailies to the effect that there would be no occasion for 
immigration laws after the war shall have closed; that there 
would be such a sacrifice of life that we must necessarily con- 
clude there would be no occasion for an undue amount of immi- 
gration in this country. There is in those belligerent countries 
a population estimated at 450,000,000. .If we make the esti- 
mate according to the ordinary rule, that would give us in those 
belligerent countries 90,000,000 working people; rather I should 
say 90,000,000 adult people, and according to the ordinary esti- 
mate 80 per cent of the adults perform labor in some way, 
occupy themselves in the industrial world so that they may be 
classed as laborers. That leaves about 72,000,000 adult work- 
ingmen in those countries. Suppose we assume that even 10,- 
000,000 shall have been sacrificed in this war, we still have 
62,000,000 of workingmen in the belligerent countries alone. 
Then we have this other fact which they refuse to consider, 
that the women of those countries have passed into the lines 
of industry nnd taken the place of the men until you have 
practically the entire vacancy, as it were, caused by the en- 
listment of men supplied by the women workers of those coun- 
tries. And when we contemplate the tremendous output of the 
industries of those countries, how fully and completely labor is 
meeting the situation, how can we doubt that the close of the 


war and the return from the field of war will find an over- 
crowded labor field? 

You will not, Mr. President, at the close of this war have any 
less workmen, including the women, than you had in these 
countries at the beginning of the war, notwithstanding the sac- 
rifice. You have the men, the women, and the children, and 
you have those countries driving those working people to the 
limit to win back the markets of the world. The situation will 
not be mollified, we should not suppose it will be mollified, by 
the unfortunate sacrifice which will be made in this war. 

Mr. President, a few days ago we passed what is called the 
child-labor bill, supposedly, and I hope, a humanitarian piece 
of legislation. But Mr. President, that we shall have 
succeeded in taking the child out of the factory, in depriving it, 
even amid most uninviting environments and adverse conditions, 
of its opportunity to work; suppose we shall have taken it 
from the surroundings which we believe to be calculated to 
arrest its development and to circumscribe its life and send it to 
a home of squalor and want and misery—to what extent have 
we served humanity? Suppose we shall have taken the child 
out of the factory and sent it to a home where we have, by reason 
of our immigration laws, deprived the father or mother of a 
job, displaced some one else occupying the position of those 
upon whom it is dependent for support. If the parents of this 
country, the mother and the father are not to be protected in their 
citizenship, if they are not to be protected in their wage or in 
their place, we shall have exerted an impotent but ostentatious 
display of legislative power in taking the child from the factory. 

It is incumbent upon this Congress to supplement that legis- 
lation by such legislation as will protect the home to which the 
child is supposed to return and to give its parents their prestige 
and their place in the industrial world, where they may educate 
and take care of the child. Otherwise, Mr. President, in at- 
tempting to serve humanity we have pursued an ignis fatuus; 
we have harmed the child instead of helped it. 

I gave notice at one time that I should offer the immigration 
bill as an amendment to the child-labor bill, and a distinguished 
Senator upon the floor, who is absent now, and the newspapers of 
the country, to a considerable extent, and esr ly those who 
were greatly engrossed in the child-labor legislation, said that 
there was no kith or kin between these two measures and they 
should not be in any way embarrassed one by the other. 

Is there no relationship between the child in the factory under 
adverse circumstances and the child who returns home and 
is turned upon the streets to vagrancy and incipient crime by 
reason of the fact that its father or its mother may have been 
reduced in wage by the severer competition which is sure to 
follow, or even displaced entirely? While I have the utmost 
sympathy and consideration for the child working in the factory 
under conditions which may arrest its development and unfit 
it for citizenship, as between the child in those conditions and 
the child living upon the streets to the point of vagrancy I have 
more profound sympathy for the latter. 

But, Mr. President, there are some influences which are being 
exerted against the immigration bill which were not exerted 
against the child-labor bill. The evils of child labor were said 
to be confined to five or. six States. It is easy, Mr. President, to 
make an ostentatious display of your humanitarianism when it 
is at the expense of somebody across the line. But this immi- 
gration bill, sir, has its opposition more disseminated through- 
out the entire country. It affects powerful interests; it affects 
those who make large contributions to campaign funds; it affects 
powerful interests in every part of the country; and, therefore, 
we hesitate and halt in the protection of the mother and the 
father while we parade our humanitarianism by taking care 
of the child. I say, sir, we shall have acted the part of hypo- 
crites if we take that child from the factory, unwholesome and 
dangerous as its surroundings may be, and turn it upon the 
street to beg or steal because we have failed to protect the 
workman’s home. 

Mr. President, when the European war broke out what was 
the condition of labor in this country? On the Ist day of August, 
1914, according to statistics now accepted—and which haye be- 
come so well accepted as to be beyond the charge of political 
manufacture—there were out of employment in this country 
2,500,000 men. Who has the power to describe the condition 
which those figures indicate—2,500,000 men out of employment, 
struggling upon the ragged edge of hunger, with their children 
asking them for support and for the means which It is nof 
within their power to supply? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from Idaho be kind 
enough to state the authority or the statistics which substan- 
tiate the statement that two and a half million men were out of 
employment on that date? 

Mr. BORAH. I get these statistics from a number of sources. 
These statistics or figures which I take were those which were 
collected by labor organizations and given in their labor reports. 
While there is practically no difference in the figures between 
those given by labor organizations and other gatherers of facts, 
there were those who estimated the number of men out of em- 
ployment as high as three million. In addition to that, Mr. 
President, it was estimated that there were 1,500,000 men work- 
ing on half time. 

I am not going to enter into any field of speculation as to the 
cause of that condition; I am perfectly willing to take it upon 
its broadest grounds; but it did exist. That condition con- 
fronted us at the beginning of the European war on the Ist day 
of August, 1914. i 

As I was about to say, it is impossible to describe the agony 
and the suffering, the harrowing, and the demoralizing effects 
upon the citizenship of the country to have men who are willing 
to work and yet who are unable to find work; to have men who 
are anxious to support their families, and who are yet unable 
to do so. If the best-informed and the most thoroughly trained 
are correct in their conclusions, something of this situation will 
confront us again after the war, and there will be those who left 
us by the hundreds of thousands and went their way who will 
be returning, or those who will be returning in their place, and 
there will be, in my judgment, hundreds and thousands come 
with them to take the places of the laboring men in this country. 

But, Mr. President, suppose I should be in error and that I 
overdraw the picture. It reminds me of a statement made by a 
distinguished divine, who said that if a man accepted and be- 
lieved the Christian religion, and it turned out to be baseless, no 
harm was done; but that if a man rejected it, and it turned out 
to be true, it would undoubtedly be of dire consequences to him. 

If, Mr. President, I should be in error as to the situation 
which will then confront us, perhaps this bill would not be so 
necessary; but if I should be correct, and if others should be 
correct in regard to it, it is supremely important; it is eminently 
essential to the welfare and to the happiness of millions of people 
of this country. 

Why delay? Why postpone? Whom are we going to deceive 
when the election is over? If we postpone this thing until the 
2d day of December, 1916, who is going to be disappointed after 
the election is over? Who are we getting ready to betray? Let 
us have it before the great judgment is recorded. Let us hew to 
the line, let the chips hit whom they may. One party has just 
as much interest as the other, and one party is calculated 
to lose just as much as the other. To postpone it until after 
election is such a manifest and diaphanous scheme of duplicity 
that I am amazed at the boldness of men who propose it. 

Mr. President, I wish to take a few minutes to read, in sup- 
port of the contentions which I have made, some views of 
others with reference to this situation. I read from the Inde- 
pendent, under date of May 8, 1916, an article by Isaac Don 
Levine. He says: 

There has been a great deal of discussion in this country since 
the war began about the volume of immigration to the United States 
after the restoration of peace in Europe. There are those who argue 
that conditions in the Old World will be such after the war is over 
tnat there will hardly be any increase in the present rate of immigra- 
thon, which is negligible. But che overwhelming number of authorities 
on immigration, among whom are the numerous representatives of 
immigrant ald societies. as well as most of the United States immi- 
gration officials, are of the opinion that immigration to this country 
after the war will assume unprecedented proportions. 

It may be safely said now that this latter view has come to be 
generally recognized as the right one. Those who believe that for 
years to come this country will know no immigration problem dis- 
regard economic conditions. They hope for an era of marvelous 
recuperation and reconstruction in Europe, an attractive hope, but 
hardly justified by reason * * * 

A canvass of the rank and file of the 5 body in this country 
would speedily reveal the fact that with the conclusion of peace in 
Europe a co ossal increase in immigration to America will oc- 

ug 
7 In face of the moc ot vast stream of immigration, this already 
important and complicated problem looms up before us in all its new 
magnitude and demands our immediate attention. As a problem of 
the near future, as one that vitally concerns all parts of the countr: 
and all parcels of the 1 it has no * in urgency an 
importance. But it is evident that the count as not yet come to 
realize its full import; for what preparations js she mak to meet 
the rushing current of immigrants? Has the Government en any 
Kiepa in the direction of such preparation? Has she devised any means 
and method to cope with extraordinary conditions? The answers 
to these questions are all negative. 

The learned author says that the country has not awakened 
to these conditions. Oh, yes; the country has. We all under- 
stand them. We all realize them. The people understand 


them. The citizens generally fully comprehend them, or at 
least they believe they do; but for some reason or other the 
learned representatives of the people do not act. 

For some reason, Mr. President, this matter of transcendent 
moment halts; for some reason there is procrastination. Those 
who most fully understand, sir, the mysterious workings of 
sinister influences in the beginning of great political campaigns 
may, if they are sufficiently curious to follow up the sources of 
suspicion, find the real reason. I should hesitate to name it, 

From an article in The New Republic, published April 8, 
1916—and, by the way, a publication exceedingly brilliant and 
well edited—I read the following: 


Freedom of migration from one country to another appears to be one 
of the elements in nineteenth-century liberalism that is fated to disap- 
pear. The responsibility of the state for the welfare of its individual 
members is progressively increasing. The democracy of to-day is in- 
tolerant of disease, degeneracy, poverty. It can not permit these social 
ills to be aggravated y excessive immigration. The — bites tod gov- 
ernmental problems of a modern democratic nation demand the intelli- 
gent attention of the whole public. And this implies the necessity of 
a considerable d of homogeneity. We sent at our peril the 
planting on our soil of unassimilable communities. It is such considera- 
tions that appear to animate the supporters of the Burnett immigration 
bill, with its added restrictions aimed at mental disease, its literacy 
test, and increased bead tax. The fear is entertained that with the 
close of the war there will be a huge influx of aliens fleeing from the 
poverty that will oppress Europe in the immediate future and the wars 
of revenge that may follow. Poland, Galicia, and Serbia have hun- 
dreds of thousands of families uprooted by the war, saak whom emi- 
gration societies and the agents of 77 ng companies will find hosts 
of recruits. ae pos are largely illiterate; and the Burnett bill, 
if it becomes law, ose the doors of the United States to them. 


Mr. President, what a garden of luxury the great transporta- 
tion lines and the steamship lines will find in these distracted 
countries after the war! How they will riot in their endeavor 
to bring those people out of their unfortunate condition into a 
land of promise and sunshine! Methinks I see them now upon 
their errand of mercy, their self-imposed good Samaritanship, 
advising those people of the jobs and positions awaiting them on 
this side, not mindful, however, of the imperilment of the hap- 
piness and contentment in the home of our own workmen. 

I read portions of an article from the Scientific Monthly of 
May, 1916, by Prof. Robert De C. Ward, of Harvard University: 


A crisis has been reached in our immigration policy. The war has, 
for the moment, very largely reduced the flow of aliens to our shores. 
For the first time in many decades we have breathing space. On the 
other hand, the effects of the war upon the peoples from which our 
future immigration will come are likely to be far-reaching. This fact 
will, after the war is over, bring us face to face with many new and 
difficult lems which need careful consideration at the present time. 
We must think clearly, decide wisely, and act quickly. e need new 
immigration legislation. We need it at once, 


In another part of the article he says: 


Is immigration likely to be greater after the war than before it? 
Or are we to witness a general and more or less permanent decrease? 
Our economists are 8 considering this question, and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration F. C. Howe, of New York, has discussed it in 
several magazine articles. With most of Commissioner Howe's con- 
clusions we find ourselves in 5 agreement. The demoralization of 
industry; the breaking-up of homes; the roving restlessness of mil- 
lions of men who will never be able to “settle down“, again at home; 
the greatly increased burdens of taxation; the desire to fly from the 
horrors of future wars; the political, religious, and social readjust- 
ments with the almost inevitable 3 and dissatisfaction of- mul- 
titudes of people; the widespread destitution, misery, and hopelessness ; 
the return to the United States of aliens who went home to fight an 
who will bring back with them many of their countrymen 5 — have 
never been here; the desire of the foreign-born already in the United 
States to bring to America relatives and friends who are still ieft 
abroad—these and other causes will operate to bring us an increase 
in immigration which seems likely to surpass anything that we have 
ever known. It is easy to see what use the peepee ie ents will make 
os the ee following the war in order to s ate emigration 

om abroad. 


If the steamship companies have not made their contributions 
to this campaign, they ought to be called on at once: 


Fly from the horrors of war; escape 12 taxes; go to a country 
where there are no wars; where there is no standing army; where 
wages are high and work is plenty; to America. 

y 05 considerable proportion of our immigration even in normal times 
is thus artificially stimulated. What will appas after the war is easy 
to guess. Already plans are png made by foreign companies for the 
establishment of new steamship 
and Asia to the United States. 


Mr. President, I read yet further from this same distinguished 
author: 


All this is not mere idle speculation. Our statistics show that recent 
wars have in no case been followed by any permanent decrease in emi- 
gation from the countries involved. On the contrary, as Prof. J. W. 

enks has pointed out, these wars have usually resulted In a large and 
almost immediate increase After the Franco-Prussian War immigra- 
tion to this country from Germany and France increased and attained 
its maximum not many years after the war. Greek immigration in- 
creased steadily after the last Turco-Grecian War. ‘The more recent 
Balkan War was followed by increased immigration from the Balkan 
States. The numbers from Serbia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Greece 
in the year after that war were nearly double those of the year preced- 


es to bring emigrants from Europe 
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ing the war Those who may maintain that immigration will decrease 
permanently after the present war is over have no statistics on which 
to base their claim. 
. = * . > > * 
THE PROBASLS FUTURE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF OUR 
IMMIGRATION, 


No one who has at heart the future of the American race can fail to 
view with concern the probable effeets of the war upon the physical, 
mental, and moral condition of our immigrants. The introduction of 

stilential war diseases, such as cholera, typhus, typhoid fever, and the 
ike is not greatly to be feared, although some ef our medical men are 
already viewing this problem with much concern. On the other hand, 
the more subtle and much less easily detected venereal disea which 
are always rampant in great armies in war time, and the mental break- 
downs, of which there are so many thousands of cases among the sol- 
diers at tue front, present another aspect of the health problem which 
is far more serious Great numbers of soldiers, although not actually 
aMficted with any specific disease, will 8 come to the United 
States maimed, crippled. wounded, enfeebled by illness or exposure, or 
mentally unstable. The fittest mentally and physically, those who in 
the past haye had the initiative and the courage to emigrate, will be 
dead at the prime of life or will be needed at home to carry on the work 
of rebuilding and reorganization. These are the men whom Euro 
will do its utmost te keep at home. ‘The least fit are ians to emi . 

ney of those who, because of mentat or — disability, find 
themselyes least able to earn a tiving abroad, will be the very ones 
most likely to be assisted“ by relatives and friends in this country 
to “come to America.” Against the emigration of such persons the 
European Governments will not set any barriers. There are good 

unds, therefore, for expecting, with reasonable certainty, that our 
mmigration in the next few decades after the war will be of a lower 
physical and FFF. 

The moral effects of the war are by no means to be disregarded. As 
Commissioner Howe has clearly pointed out, a widespread demoraliza- 
tion will prevail among the op now at war, resulting from life tn 
the army; the breakin o 8 ties and responsibilities; the 
restlessness and difficulty of se own again after the fighting is 
over; the craving for om and liberty as soon as the mili 
oe dt pari gh 89 immi; - tion is sure = contain a 
arge proportion of these > ess, irresponsible less 
. to law and order, less disposed to conform to our conditions 
of life, less easily assimilable, than has been the case in the past. The 
interruption of the education of multitudes tl sya men who have 
been called on for military service, who never take up again 
their scholastic or vocational training, is a serious phase of our 
problem. This group will go forth into “= — e and 


had there been no war. 
* . * * * * 


* 
hom the late Gen. Francis A. 
unds 


Walker well termed “ sts beyond all bo of reason,” and 
using the same eloquent and catchy a) man X 
the landowner, the contractor, the railroad and ip 


more erent as to the 
conditions of the bodies and of the minds which of necessity go with 
these “hands.” Our large 1 t rs of labor naturally enough use the 
“brotherhood of man“ and the “haven of refuge” appeal. 

It blinds poopie to their real motive. Thus many of our idealists 
have been misled into cooperating with these “big money” interests, 
not realizing that the true motive which controls these is purely selfish. 
Another group which is strongly to immigration restriction 
is made of the leaders of our foreign-born colonies, mostly con- 
tractors, steamship agents, small bankers, newspaper men, and tho 
like, all of whom feed on our recent immigrants, and want the supply 
to continue as large as le. 

The investor, landowner, and contractor can well afford to preach 
world-wide brotherhood. e 1 man, sitting serene above 
the arena of struggle, can nobly rebuke narrowness and race hatred. 


tar: and facile 1 of s; thy for immi; ts coexistent with 
heartless indifference to want — tion is doing and 
will do to American wage earners and their * the stream 
ef immigration included capitalists with funds, merchants ready to 
invade all lines of b lawyers, doctors, engineers, and pro- 
fessors qualified to compete pana Pp our professional men, 
even jud and officials able to ture vo awar from own ean- 
didates tor office, the pressure would be felt along the line, and 
there t be thing heroie in these 


Mr. President, in the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science for September I find an interesting 
discussion of “América’s interests after the European war.” 
Among others who were discussing these subjects was Mr. 
Frank Julian Warne, doetor of philosophy, of Washington, D. C., 
from whose article I quote as follows: 


The effect, then, of the t war will be to continue immigration 
to our shores. I know there are those who belfeve that the effect 
of the war will be to diminish the ‘ation flood. But such an 
opinion is contrary to the facts of history, and when we to raise 
the curtain separating the present from the future and to into 
that future, 1 submit that history is a much better guide n per- 
sonal opinion. 

Every European war during the 100 years has been followed by 
increased tmmigration to the United States. The es of the 
Napoleonic period were the first of these, and following their termina- 
tion they swept on to our shores the first volume of imm tion. 
Next came the were of revolutionary 


oppressed populaticns, freed by the corporal-emperor 
superstition of the divine right of kings, attempted to throw off the 
oke of monarchy. Being 

n increased emigration to the United States. Among these were the 


of Italy, and the revolutionary outbreaks. in Germany. The great 
wars of Prussia in the sixties ani the seventies against the Danes, then 
the Austrians, and later the French, Also increased our immigration. 

When the present great war is at an end—when the populations of 
Europe are released from fighting and freed from the manacles of mili- 
tarism, when they are at liberty to take up again their peaceful 
occupations—Europe will not be what it was before the war began. 
Economic maladjustment will have set in, burdensome taxes with 
which to meet the cost of the struggle will be levied by all the Gov- 
ernments; capital will have been destroyed; even anticipated ineome 
will have been spent, and harsh economic conditions will ensue among 
the people. Economie distress will be inevitable. All this is no 
prophecy. It is merely the teaching of past wars. 


Mr. President, I read further from this astounding article: 


But, bh Poy you must take into consideration the fact that the 
large number of soldiers being killed in the war will result in decreas- 
ing the population there is to draw upon, and this in itself will result 
in a diminished immigration. Whether a fact is important depends 
upon the other fact by which you measure it. When we are told that 


ulation in 
excess of 291,000,000. This is about two and one-fourth times the 
entire population of England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland—the west- 
ern European sources of our earlier immigration. These vast reservoirs 
been even tapped 3 oat large immigration 

m some of them into 


. > * * * bd * 


In view of ae anemia tes that the sluices now retaining the vast mul- 
titude of Slavs TEPA TAN SODIO ATOTO he Saleen We MOSE be DEPIS 
to meet the pouring forth of a flood of emigrants the like of which the 
world 13 — er and which will make our recent large immigration 
appear can 
Austria-Hungary has a lation of about 47,000,000, some 
5,008,000 more — cand Scotland, and Wales. To- 
day it already holds pas amo the countries of the world 
contributing to our for rn population. And tion from 
that country had only begun ‘ore the war oj 
— ¢ than 2,000,000" during the 10 niy preceding 1910. 
more Y came ears o r 
All indications point to a continuance of this large — 
Austria-Hungary at the close of the war. Somewhat 
ments are true of Italian immigrati try. 
be arent, Neg The American Commonwealth, as to the future of 
im: tion, James Bryce says: 
It may, therefore, be exec that the natives of these parts of 
h P d, and South Italy, where wages are 
lowest and conditions least promising, will continue thelr movement to 
the United States until there is a nearer approach to an equilibrium 
between the general attractiveness of life for the poorer classes in the 
Old World and in the New.” 


* * 
The immigration from Bul Serbia, and Montenegro in a single 
year rose to more than 2.000. During the 10 years 2 1910 
our foreign born from Turkey in Burope increased from less than 
10,000 to nearly 29,000. Turkey in Asia gave us a foreign-born popu- 
lation in 1910 of almost 60,000, whereas 10 years before there was 
none enumerated by the census. 

There is the possibility, yes, even the 888 that within the 
coming years ese races, now comparatively strangers among our 
foreign-born population, may become as numerous in United States 
30 Begg ws those m Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy in the decade 
jus’ k 
In Cote, Snare immigration to the United States for the comin 
years promises to be in even greater volume than that of the 

e and more. The larger part of it all of it—will 
the standard of living of the masses is 
f the coarsest subsist 


toilers in those countries and the higher compensation to the workers 
in our own democratic society. This result ean come about only through 
a slow and gradual process of economie adjustmen n 


lety and republican institutions. 

It means even more. It means that at this critical period it is 
imperative for us “as a people whose earlier hopes have been shocked 
by the hard blows of 1 to pause and take invoice “of the 
heterogeneous stocks of humanity that we have admitted to the man- 
agement of our great piga enterprise.” Not ay to and 
take invoice but alsọ fo examine rene wane it is that this im- 


gly past winter, in- 
dicate to you that there is something wrong somewhere? Do not child 
the industrial 


tion, a very relation, between these so horrors and 
immigration. 
ere is one possible event that alone will stop this threatenin 
inundation. ve legislation by the ngress approv 
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we, as a people, stop at least a moment in our mad rush after mere 
wealth and take the time and exercise the forethought necessary to put 


our house in order so far as it is being disordered by immigration? 
* > * * * 


s + 

' In the face of the facts should we not subordinate sympathy for the 
immigrant to that humanitar whieh holds that America’s highest 
duty to mankind is to make the great experiment of an educated 
democracy. the most triumphant success that can possibly be attained? 
Shall we permit sympathy for the immigrant to determine our decision 
as to the proper course we should take in our policy toward future 
immigration? By all means this great movement peoples should 
be restricted by legislation within the narrow channel of the legitimate 
demand of our industries for unskilled labor It should not be per- 
mitted any longer to rush in helter-skeiter to flood our American In- 
dustries with its cheap labor and our industrial centers with its low 
standard of living. 


I now read some paragraphs from an article in the New 
Republic, published under date of October 9, 1915, at page 250: 


This sati ng hypothesis of a lessening Samigretion, has ned many 
adherents N of war. has of enor- 
In 1915 there were but 326,700 
15, emigration 
that these nudes? 


tually exceeded immigration. 
ist after the war. The workers who otherwise might 


conditions will 


have migrated to America are killed in battle. Moreover, when 
prace is declared Europe will have to be rebullt, and those who would 
ve filled the e t ships will be g roads, repairing railways, 


restoring cities, and taking the places on farms and in the factories of 
the ons of soldiers killed or m ed. Wages in Europe will rise as 
the demand for labor increases, and instead of an excess of immigration 
we may actually find that the immigrants who return to Europe will 
outnumber those who arrive. If migration is being shut off in Europe, 
why erect barriers in America? 

Unfortunately this automatic solving of our immigration difficulties 
is far from probable. Though dead men do not emigrate and maim 
men who are incapacitated for self-support would be debarred, still the 
supply of able- ed men and women willis to emigrate and admis- 
sible under our present laws has not appreciably inished. The losses 
« the Industrial population of the em igrating countries have been far 
less than the casualty lists suggest. fter th 


ce. 

Italy's population, despite its huge emigration, grows continuously, 
and aa e its e tion the Russian population increases by about 
2,000, & year. e have only begun to touch the vast reservoirs of 
men in the kans, In Asiatic Turkey, in Persia. Unless all the 
lations of Europe and western Asia are absorbed in rapidly expa 
ayer er industries there will be millions of men to spare for American 

ctories. 

Such an immediate expansion of European indu „ moreover, is not 
to be expected. The loss to capital in this way has r in pro 
portion to the total capital of the countries than the loss of men to 
the total ee uch of this loss must be repaired before em- 

loyment again normal. The war has disorganized commerce and 
deflected international industry. Take Germany, for instance. After 
the war the for markets, which the Germans have so intelligently 
cultivated, will for a time lost. The trade with South America, 
with the Orient, and with the nations with whom Germany has been 
at war, has destroyed, and new banking, shipping. and general 
commercial. relations can only slowly be reestabli . In the mean- 
time the armies must be disbanded and both Germany and other coun- 
tries must manage to reabsorb these millions inte a crippled industry. 

‘The economic transition from a peace to a war basis the fall of 
1914 was not effected without widespread unemployment and immense 
losses, and the return movement from a war to a peace economy will 
be even more difficult and costly. Industry can be readily contracted 
so ax to disgorge a few million workers, but it can not always be 
rapidly extended so as to 8 a few million men more. A ilar 
problem, it is true, was solved by the Northern States in 1865, but in 
those days we had a vast unoccupied territory, and our industrial 
organization was simpler and less sensitive than that of Germany or of 
Great Britain to-day. The jobs ef the men on the firing line have long 
since been filled; before industry reabsorbs these men, a long peri 
of unemployment is likely to supervene. 

Many soldiers will never be reemployed at all. They have lost their 
habitual acquieseence in the drudgery and monotony of continuous 
tabor, and If they get new places will not hold them. The burden of 
the great struggle t has ventas will weigh heavily upon the whole 
popa ation. Taxes will be high, and the resulting rigid economy will 
still further limit industrial expansion. Tho prediction is 
cially unsafe after the beg top le events of t war, it seems hi 
probable that in all the ligerent countries real — a will be low, 
the cost of livin high, unemployment widespread, and industrial dis- 
content 3 An economic and moral pressure will drive men 
wecetward, 

Iu the rava districts and in these communities which will have 
passed under the rule of a hostile nation the temptation to emigrate 
will be even greater. Men who have lost their farms and businesses, 
who have had their entire economic life disrupted, are of the very 
stuff of which emigrants are made, and the men of races which have 
„ will seek to escape from the alien rule by taking ship 
or America. 

Whatever we do to meet this flood, whether we dam it, deflect it, 
or break it into smaller streams, we must at least face the real facts 
of the situation as it is likely to develop. It is not to be doubted 
that a large immigration 3 j ert upo! 
effect upon all our social and industrial 8 upon 
child labor, woman labor, low wages, long indus 
and diseases, slums, sweating, the scrapping of older workmen, the 
dissolution of trade unions. It is not to be doubted that economie 
pressure in Europe means increased emigration to America. When the 
war closes, therefore, America is likely to face a new complication of our 
already perplexingly complicated problems and to be forced to essay a 
greater assimilation of aliens than ever at a moment when we should be 
working upon urgent problems of national reorganization. 


Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate longer in the 
discussion of this matter, nor longer delay the passage of 
this important measure which is now before the Senate. I 
understand we are to vote upon it this afternoon, and I have 
no desire to delay it; but I think I have called attention to 
sufficient facts and to the opinions of those whose views are 
worthy to be considered, to show the importance of this immi- 
gration measure, not only to the immediate laborers of the 
country but to the entire community, the Republie as a whole. 

If it should be determined in the future, by actual occurrences, 
that the situation is not so bad as contemplated, nor so imminent 
as it seems at this time, still there is abundant argument ad- 
duced heretofore many times, never answered, irrefutable, for 
the passage of the bill. Aside from the extraordinary conditions 
and the exceptional situation, there are the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which the bill is based which have warranted its 
passage heretofore aud ought to justify its consideration now, 
I have not gone back into those principles. I have thought it 
well to deal with what I conceive to be exceptional and immi- 
nent conditions. I am most profoundly impressed with the 
belief that the highest duty of this Congress is to meet them 
as effectively as it is within the power of faithful public servants 
to do. If we go away without doing so it will be shameless 
betrayal of a most serious and solemn obligation. 

Mr. President, in cenclusion, let me say to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], who sits near me, and who has ad- 
vised me of the purpose of the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. Sutrl, that there can be no possible way of preventing 
the passage of this measure if the Senator from South Carolina 
will make his motion and the Senators in this body who believe 
in this bill will cast their votes in accordance with their convic- 
tions. There is just one influence which can defeat this measure, 
and no other, and that Is the caucus of the majority, which 
makes or unmakes legislation here, If you will take the grip of 
King Caucus off the consciences and convictions of the men who 
sit in this body, this transcendent measure will become the 
expression of this body before the session closes; and what I 
ask now, that it may be recorded in unmistakable terms, is 
whether this body is to legislate or whether the caucus is to 
strangle? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on the 10th day of August, in 
this Chamber, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
acting within his rights, incorporated in the Recorp a large 
number of petitions and memorials from various labor organiza- 
tions throughout the United States. In my Judgment, the Sena- 
tor acted properly in including those petitions in the RECORD. 
I notice among them communicatious from many, if not most, 
of the States. I observe one from my own State, which I will 
read, addressed to the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE] : 

ARIZONA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Phoenix, Ariz., July 18, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P, CLARKE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sin: E am instructed in behalf of the Arizona State Feder- 


ation of Labor to ask yeu to use all honorable means to b about the 
8 at this session of Congress of the immigration bill, H. R. 

We understand that the above bill has been passed the lower 
House, and it is feared that it may not be acted upon by the Senate at 


i ayiming thet po ‘be able to do toward bringing actio: this 
bill ar 8 will be cansidered a great EDY "the labor 
movement of this State. 

‘Thanking you, and with best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
j THOS. A. FRENCH, 
Secretary-Treasurer Arizona State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. President, I know Mr. French; he is a reliable, intelligent, 
American citizen. Mr. French acted wisely in writing to the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, because in my State as 
well as in other States the Senator is known as one of the 
most learned and eourageous Senators in this body. So I am 
not surprised to find the labor organizations of my own State 
sending sueh petition to the Senator from Arkansas, 

I was honored at the same time, and probably by the same 
mail, with a copy of the petition addressed to myself. But, 
Mr. President, the petitions which I have received on the sub- 
ject of immigration were so numerous that I did not feel at 
liberty to include them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I am 
sure they were in volume five or six if not a dozen times larger 
than the number of petitions the Senator from Arkansas in- 
cluded in the RECORD. ; 

Upon consent being given to the Senator from Arkansas to 
include those petitions in the Recorp, I made, on page 12409, 
the following observation on that day: 


Mr. President, I have received a large number of petitions, letters, 
and telegrams a vote on the tion bill. I will not ask 
to have them included in the Recorp because of their great volume, 
They are all in favor of regulation of immigration. 
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I have observed a tendency on the part of the Senate on both sides 
to brin, abot some kind of an agreement whereby a final adjournment 
5 a vote on the immigration bill, the people of the 
United States will believe that, throu expediency and shifting, we 
have dodged a vote on that bill, The Democratie Party is not cowardly ; 
it is bold and courageous. 

Therefore before any agreement looking to final adjournment is had, 
if no other Senator does, 1 shall move to proceed to the consideration 
of the immigration bill, 

Now, Mr. President, it may be asked, Why am I in favor of 
the immigration bill?—should anybody in this Chamber deign 
to give any attention to my views. In answer I would say, 
first, Mr. President, I am for the bill because it is right; sec- 
ondly, I am bound to vote for it so far as faith and honor can 
bind a man. 

It is right, in my judgment, for many reasons. First, it im- 
poses a literacy test. The immigrant must be able to read, 
not in the English language but in some language or dialect, 
40 words. That is not drastic. It is, however, a screen—and 
however impractical it may be, it is the only screen we can 
set up—against the importation of ignorance. Whatever we 
may say, ignorance is neither a beautiful nor a desirable nor 
a laudable thing. A man or a woman over the age of 16 who 
is unable to read 40 words in some dialect or language is not 
the kind of immigrant we seek. 

Is it drastic? Why, Mr. President, I point you to the statutes 
of Arizona. We do not think our law is drastic; I only quote 
the substance of the Arizona law. 

Every citizen of the United States, male or female, of the age 
of 21 years or over, not prevented therefrom by some physical 
disability, such as blindness or being unable to use his hand, 
who is unable to read in the English language a section of the 
Constitution of the United States, and—not “or,” but “ and ”— 
sign his or her name, is not permitted to vote, save and except, 
I believe, a few of the Mexicans, now very old men and women, 
who came in under the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo and the 
Gadsden purchase treaty. So, in advocating the immigration 
bill and a literacy test therein I am only carrying out instruc- 
tions from my own State which I would never dare to disregard. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, I will sug- 
gest to him that the same situation exists in almost every other 
State in the Union, and that in one way or another a certain 
amount of education is required as a prerequisite to vote in 
almost every State in the Republic. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. I 
thought that the Arizona statute was rather unusual. I did 
not know there were over a dozen others; but I am very much 
gratified to know that. 

Mr. President, so far as any bias or prejudice for or against 
any foreigner is concerned I have none. I have nothing at 
this time or any other time but large sympathy and charity 
for our distressed brethren in Europe, and I wish we could 
help them. But, Mr. President, I want for a moment to ask 
you to consider the situation that obtains in my State. We 
will take, for instance, the time when I was a candidate for 
the United States Senate some four years ago. 

I would go to a town and register at a hotel. There would 
be a sign up, possibly in some mining camp, “ English spoken 
here and at the post office.” What did that mean? It means 
that nearly all, if not all, the miners in certain camps were 
foreigners. You would be advised where you would find Eng- 
lish spoken. ‘The American, the Scotsman, the Irishman, the 
Englishman, the Welshman, the German, the Hollander, the 
Frenchman, the Pomeranian, the Norwegian, the Austrian, the 
Swede, the Dane, the Belgian, and the other desirables—I could 
mention others—were very few. They could not compete with 
those laborers from southeastern Europe, who lived on 30 cents 
a day and who were willing to work 12 hours for a wage of 
$1.80 a day. Mr. President, as an American Senator I submit 
that it is too much of à handicap to ask an American laborer 
to compete with imported labor from countries that do not 
possess our ideals. The man who is willing to live on 30 cents 
a day and do hard manual work 12 hours a day for $1.80 is not 
the kind of man who will build up and strengthen this great 
Republic, the only first-class power where the flame of civili- 
zation burns brightly. 

I am unable to perceive any force in the suggestion that this 
literacy test is “arbitrary.” I confess that it is arbitrary. I 
wish I could design a better test. But, Mr. President, until 
the ingenuity of mankind or the beneficence of Providence shall 
give us the power to look into the brain and heart of an immi- 
grant we shall be unable to design a better test than the literacy 
test. 


In this world a person, outside of his impulses, his own 
thoughts, conscience, and inherent humanity, acquires extrane- 
ous information through two sources—his ears and his eyes. If 
he is unable to understand the English language when it is 
spoken to him, or if when a paper or book is presented to him 
he is unable to read and understand it in any language or dia- 
lect whatever, what ayenues are left open so that he may mingle 
with the great body of citizens and become a useful citizen? 
How may we appeal to him? 

But, say some, “ Why, we are the melting pot.“ We are. I 
hope we shall always remain the melting pot, the haven of 
refuge of the oppressed. But when the metal does not melt, 
what about that? We ought to be the melting pot so long as 
the metal will melt. When it does not melt it is time to stop 
pouring more metal into the great vessel. We have reached the 
point now where the metal will not melt. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr, FLETCHER, I will ask the Senator if he thinks there 
are a large number of immigrants coming to this country now 
from abroad? Does the Senator feel that there are a great 
number now—such a number as to be a menace—coming from 
abroad? 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe—and I investigated the matter 
very recently—that the immigration has in truth and in fact 
dropped off very materially within the past year. In fact, I 
doubt if it is one-fourth of what it was before the war began. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘Then, the other question is, Does the Sen- 
ator believe that that situation will materially change before 
December? 

Mr. ASHURST. I fear it will, Mr. President. Now, I am 
not trying to speak in the language of prophecy. I may be 
wrong, but it is my honest conviction that if the European 
war should break up and dissolye—and it may break up, dis- 
solve, and collapse as suddenly as it broke out—my judgment is 
that this Nation would be looked upon as the fair flower of all 
the countries. With peace, low taxes, good wages, liberty, 
salutary laws, and freedom from the dominating and crushing 
heel of militarism, the oppressed of Europe, almost all, would 
look toward this country, and our immigration would grow by 
leaps and bounds. Now, I may be wholly wrong. I do not 
quarrel with anybody who takes a different view, but that, at 
least, is my view. 

Then, again, Mr. President, there is something about the 
conduct of Congress surrounding the proceedings on the immi- 
gration bill that does not exactly appeal to me. I decline to 
allow the immigration bill to be discussed from a political 
standpoint. This and the Sixty-third Congress passed a large 
number of laws that are most excellent, including some very 
good laws for labor. But, Mr. President, we must not forget 
that if we are to haye true prosperity and true justice we must 
remember those who-toil. It is unfair to remember everything 
else but labor and allow the gates of “Castle Garden to swing 
inward,” as the saying used to be, “ to admit foreign labor with- 
out restriction.” 

I think we ought to vote on the immigration bill before we 
adjourn. No amount of explanation, no amount of simulation, 
not all the waters of the ocean, will wash the conviction from 
the public mind, if we postpone the consideration of the immi- 
gration bill, that we have postponed it for a political reason. 

I belong to a brave party. My party is not afraid of any 
contingency under the sun. You can call the roll now on every 
question that is before the American people, and the great, 
courageous Democratic Party will not shrink. It will say 
“aye” or “no.” That is the kind of party I belong to. I do 
not like some of the suggestions that have come from the other 
side, especially from the speaker who immediately preceded me 
[Mr. Boran], that there is some sinister designs to postpone 
this bill, some oblique political lines that are going to be drawn 
in order to postpone the consideration of this bill. No, Mr. 
President! There will be a vote on this bill before adjourn- 
ment. Those who can not vote it down or vote it up may retire 
to the cloakrooms. Those who wish the bill passed will say 
“aye”; those who wish it defeated will say ‘ no.” 

There has been something said about the “caucus.” I am 
oblivious as to a caucus on this bill. Mayhap one was had. I 
do not say whether it was or not; but it would not make any 
difference to me, Mr, President, because I belong to that school 
of politics—happily not extinct—in which, when a man’s word 
is given in a campaign, that is the end of it. In my campaign 
for United States Senator I went up and down the 113,000 
square miles of Arizona a raging peripatetic volcano in con- 
stant eruption, pledging the people that every time and every 
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place I had a chance to vote in behalf of American labor, and 
for protection for it against the hordes of southern 

laborers pouring in here, I would do so. The caucus does not 
bother me. I am a man—a freeman. It is useless and idle 
to talk about caucuses controlling my vote on a matter regard- 
ing which I pledged my people. If I were not pledged to my 
people, then the solemn, deliberate judgment of our Democratic 
conference or caucus would have and should have the greatest 
weight with me. 

Mr. President, as I said, I am not only following out my 
own convictions on the subject, but I am obeying the instruc- 
tions. The legislature did not assemble and pass any bill on 
this subject in Arizona, but an initiative petition was signed 
and the question of the employment of aliens was put before 
the people. There was on the ballot a proposed law, which 
was in substance that no employer of labor in my State should 
employ more than 20 per cent aliens, and that the corporation 
or person employing persons must employ 80 per cent citizens 
of the United States. 

In the campaign of 1914 I am sure I can say that question 
was the one the most lively discussed. It was discussed by all the 
speakers and by all the papers. The publicity pamphlets were 

clear in relation thereto, and it was adopted by a 
vote of the people nearly two to one. 

Here was a law, I repeat, which required, under pains and 
penalties, all employers of labor to employ four American citi- 
zens out of every five employed. The bill went to the court, 
and the court struck it down. It went to the Supreme Court, 
and the Supreme Court struck it down. Justice Hughes, I 
think, rendered the opinion. I am illustrating that I am obey- 
ing the instructions of my State on the subject. The expres- 
sion of the people was the last expression and it was two to one 
in favor of the bill. 

I do not want to be a leader. I think we have excellent 
leadership on our side. I believe our leadership on this side 
will give us a vote on the immigration bill. I think the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Immigration will see 
to it that we get a vote. But, Mr. President, if no other recourse 
is left to me, if no other avenue is open whereby we may have 
a vote, I may be obliged before the Senate adjourns finally to 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the immi- 
gration bill. 

Now, Mr. President, one other word. They say our great coal 
companies, our great mining companies, and our great manu- 
facturing establishments will be unable to operate unless they 
can secure cheap labor. The very statement of the proposition 
is sufficient to condemn it. It is said that our great coal mines, 
our metalliferous mines and mills, can not operate unless they 
get cheap labor. I will not even discuss such a statement; but I 
will say of the mine workers in Arizona that no more intelli- 
gent set of men ever walked the earth than the miners of Ari- 
zona. If you step into their lodge halls, you will find them 
discussing great questions. Yon will find them talking about 
fundamental cuestions. You will find that the miners in my 
State can stand up in a debate on almost any question before 
the American people to-day. They get good wages, and they 
earn them. They do not spend their substance in riotous living. 
They have libraries in their homes. I know many laboring men 
in my State who in the past 20 years have accumulated vast 
libraries and have snatched hours which might have been given 
to recreation, and have made themselves philosophers, made 
themselves familiar with the poetry, history, and the classics 
of this and other countries. 

Do you tell me, then, I must not vote for a bill that affects 
them and that protects them. All they ask is that cheap, un- 
desirable labor, which does not have the ideals they have, shall 
not be brought into competition with them: 

I would rather have the metal remain in the earth and have 
the coal remain there than to consent to a proposition which 
would declare that we must send abroad and bring here ‘abor 
from southeastern Europe to dig it out. 

I repeat my advocacy of the immigration bill has no relation 
whatever to any prejudice against any race. I believe I am 
absolutely free from any and all racial prejudice. 

The bill itself will admit what we are pleased to tern. de- 
sirable immigrants—the French, the Austrians, the Germans, 
the Belgians, Hollanders, and people from Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, the English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and Canadians. 
The bill itself is so regulated as to act as a screen to keep out 
undesirable labor and to admit desirable immigrants. I mean 
by desirable immigrants those who have somewhat the same 
ideals of life, the same philosophy of life, the same love of 
liberty, and a sense of responsibility that the American people 
have. 

I have been moved at this time to make these scattering and, 
to myself, insufficient remarks because of my ardent desire to 


see the bill pass. I hope the bill will pass, What other persons 
may do, whether they are officials charged with responsibility 
or not, never troubles me. My great desire is to live up to and 
meet my own responsibilities. 

I thank the Senate for its attention. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I entered the Chamber only a 
few minutes ago, having been compelled to be out a short time 
on account of committee business. It seems there has been some 
discussion as to whether or not we shall have a yote on the im- 
migration bill at this session, I wish to add to what has been 
said my very earnest declaration that we should have a yote 
on the immigration bill before the adjournment of the session. 
I am very emphatic and positive in that belief. 

I am also strongly in favor of action at this session upon the 
Owen corrupt-practices act. I am very earnestly in favor of 
both those measures. I believe they are right, and my belief is 
that if a thing is right there is no better time to do it than the 
present time. If anything is right I believe in doing it now, not 
some other time. I do not believe in saying, “ Well, this is 
right, but I will not do right now; I will do- right at some other 
Ste I will do right next December or some other time in the 

ture,” 

I am not a believer in that doctrine. I do not believe it is a 
safe guide for legislative action any more than for individual 
action. If an individual believes that an individual act, or if a 
legislator believes that a legislative act, is right and ought to 
be done, there is no better time to do it than now; there is no 
justification for putting it off if it is right. Now is always the 
time to do the right. Never put off doing what is right. 

I believe Congress ought to stay in session until we have re- 
deemed our pledges to the people and have done what we be- 
lieve to be right and in the interest of the people; and, so far as 
I am concerned, I shall act upon that belief. A political party 
can have no stronger claim upon the people than a record of re- 
deeming all party pledges and doing the right at all times. 
Let us always be ready to do what we believe to be right and 
never favor postponing the doing of right. If you think the 
Burnett immigration bill is right, if you think the Owen corrupt- 
practices act is right, now is the right time to enact them; 
right now, at this session, so I say. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have voted for the immigra- 
tion bill every time it has been before the Senate since I have 
been a Member of this body. I shall vote for it again when it 
comes up for consideration. I shall vote against taking it up at 
this session. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr, CURTIS. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardin Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hardwick Oliver Smoot 
Brady Hughes Overman Stone 
Brandegee Husting n Swanson 
Chilton James Penrose omab 
8 Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Pomerene Tillman 
Colt e Ransdell Underwood 
Cummins Wadsworth 
Curtis Lippitt th arren 
Dillingham Sheppard eeks 
Fletcher Lean Sherman Williams 
Gallinger Martine, N. J Shields 

Gronna Myers Simmons 


Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. KERN] on account of illness. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Bryan] is absent on official business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to state that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] is detained at home 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, as I came into the 
Chamber a little while ago I heard two or three Senators 
discussing the question of taking up the immigration bill, and 
it occurred to me that I would like to add a word or two to 
what they said as to the necessity for taking that action. 

I have been connected with the Committee on Immigration 
pretty much all the time since I entered the Senate, and for 
several years I was chairman of the committee. In 1907 I had 
the honor of presenting the bill which became the law and 
which is now upon the statute books. Down to that time I 
had not been in favor of an educational test. I had believed 
that this country was large enough and populous enough, that 
its resources were so broad, that we would be able to receive 
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and assimilate all who might see fit to seek better conditions 
than they could enjoy in the old country. j 

But while that bill was pending in the Senate the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo] offered an amendment provid- 
ing for an educational test, and after some debate it was adopted 
by quite a large majority and the bill went to the House. In 
the House it was not thought best to concur with the action of 
the Senate, but an amendment was adopted providing for an 
immigration commission whose duty it should be to study the 
whole question of immigration at home and abroad and report 
results to the Congress. To this amendment the Senate gave its 
concurrence, and as a result a commission was appointed in 1907, 
which consisted of three Members of this body, three Members 
of the House of Representatives, and three members from pri- 
vate life, appointed by the President of the United States. That 
commission immediately entered upon its duties and continued 
its work for about three years. During that time certain mem- 
bers of the commission visited every part of Europe and investi- 
gated the conditions of life there and the reasons which moved 
the citizens of different countries in Europe to seek an asylum 
in America. And every question connected with their lives in 
this country and their influence upon the social, industrial, and 
political conditions was fully investigated. The work covered a 
period of three years. I do not think it has been generally under- 
stood how thoroughly the commission entered into that work. 

I had oceasion two years ago to speak to the Senate, and I 
read very largely from the commission’s report. We were very 
much criticized for the large expenditures of money found 
necessary in the work. As I now remember, the Goyernment 
paid something over $700,000 for the work that was done and for 
the printing of the report. The reports, as I now remember, 
filled substantially 41 volumes of the standard size. 

As a result of their inquiries the commission strongly recom- 
mended the adoption of the reading test as demanded by con- 
ditions then existing in the country and as purely a restrictive 
measure, They found at that time a very large oversupply of 
common labor in the country. They found that at the seat of 
the great basic industries there were substantially double the 
number of men upon the pay rolls than were required if all 
were to have steady employment; but one class were laid off to- 
day, another class to-morrow, but all were kept upon the rolls 
subject to emergency calls as the work fluctuated in amount, 
The result was that while the rate of wages paid to the em- 
ployees when they had work was apparently satisfactory, the 
loss of time involved by this oversupply of unskilled labor was 
such that the average wage received by them was so small as to 
be un-American; that it was so small as to compel a condition 
of life which does not correspond to our institutions. So they 
recommended the reading test, with the purpose to reduce the 
flow of immigration of the particular classes of people to whom I 
have referred. 

In this connection I may say that this was what we termed 
the new immigration. It was the immigration that was com- 
ing from Russia, Austria, Hungary, the Balkan States, and 
largely from southern Italy—in other words, the eastern and 
southern European immigration—which did not come as previous 
immigrants from western Europe had done, bringing their 
families with them and establishing homes, but the new immi- 
gration consisted very largely of men who were either unmarried 
or who, if married, had left their wives in the old country; they 
came seeking employment in the basic industries of the country, 
and substantially 75 per cent of them found labor at the seats 
of these industries or in the great cities. 

Mr. President, it is not altogether because of the educational 
test that I agree with the gentlemen on the other side who have 
to-day urged that the immigration bill shall be passed at this 
session, but it is because that bill contains more than 100 amend- 
ments to the existing law, all of which have been pending since 
1907 and which we have not been able to read into the existing 
law because of the vetoes by two different Presidents of bills 
substantially the same as the pending measure on the ground 
that it contained the educational test. In the consideration of 
the question of the educational test we have entirely overlooked 
the administrative features of the bill, and so from 1907 to the 
present time the law of that date has remained upon the 
statute books unchanged. 

I have in my office a copy of the bill, to which I have attached 
notes. As I have already said, it contains more than 100 amend- 
ments to the existing law, which were recommended by the com- 
mission or which have been recommended by the Bureau of Im- 
migration, growing out of or which have been suggested by the 
administration of the law. We need to strengthen several of the 
prominent features of the law in order to make it effective. 
We have the contract-labor law. That needs amendment. It 
may be a matter of surprise to the Senate to know that in spite 


of the need of amendments there have been collected in a single 
year fines aggregating nearly $80,000 growing out of violations 
of the contract-labor law, and yet that demands amendments to 
strengthen it. 

I am free to speak in favor of present action, because I know 
my brethren on the other side of the Chamber are just as 
strongly in favor of the passage of this measure as Iam. The 
votes of the Senate in the past indicate that fact; and I can 
conceive of no reason why the bill should not be taken up and 
passed during this session of Congress, unless it is that the 
President of the United States who vetoed it in the last Con- 
gress does not desire to again face a similar responsibility at 
this session of Congress, In the Sixty-second Congress, when 
President Taft was in office, this bill passed the Senate by a 
vote of 56 yeas to 9 nays. In the House the vote on the bill 
was 178 as against only 52 opposing it. President Taft vetoed 
the bill without giving his reasons as the Constitution requires, 
but in his message to Congress referred to reasons urged by 
Secretary Nagle in a letter to him, as the basis of his action. 
It is not my purpose this afternoon to examine those reasons, 
I examined them at the time and gave expression to my opinion 
of them in the Senate. 

When the bill came back accompanied by President Taft's 
veto message and the question was, Shall the bill pass notwith- 
standing the objections of the President? the Senate passed it 
by an overwhelming two-third majority over the veto, but it 
failed in the House because four or five men who favored the 
measure and would have yoted to pass it over the veto hap- 
pened on that day to be absent. 

In the Sixty-third Congress the same bill was presented and 
it passed the House by a vote of 252 to 126, and in the Senate 
there was a vote of 50 in favor of the bill and only 7 votes 
against it. 

That was returned to Congress by President Wilson with his 
veto. His veto was based almost wholly upon his objection to 
the literacy test—the reading test—of the bill. Briefly stated, 
his ground was that he could not believe the American people 
had eyer adopted this policy, and he could not give his approval 
to the bill until the political parties or the people in some form 
had given an expression in favor of the bill. The Senate in that 
case, as in the other, voted to pass the bill over his veto, but it 
failed again in the House. 

Two distinct Congresses haye passed the bill—the Sixty- 
second and the Sixty-third. The Sixty-third Congress, that 
passed the bill during the present administration, was new; it 
was fresh from the people; it knew what the people wanted 
and what the people demanded. 

In this, the Sixty-fourth, Congress we come again to con- 
sider it. There can be no question as to what the people de- 
mand. The vote in the House and the vote in the Senate indi- 
cate what they desire, and the time has come when no reason 
exists why this very meritorious bill should not be brought for- 
ward and adopted, and if the President sees fit to veto it again 
to have the voice of Congress express its judgment upon such 
action. 

One of the reasons why I am insistent that action should be 
taken on this bill in the near future, and before adjournment, 
grows out of certain very remarkable conditions, to which I 
wish to draw the attention of the Senate. 

In the census of 1900 there were found within our borders 
900,000 foreign-born male whites 21 years of age or over who had 
taken no steps to become citizens of the United States and who, 
under our naturalization laws, were entitled to do so. 

The census of 1910 disclosed the alarming fact that in that 
single decade the number of foreign-born males who were 
21 years of age or over and who then had taken no steps to be- 
come citizens of the United States had increased from 900,000 to 
2,600,000. { 

Mr. President, what does it mean to have in this country 
2,600,000 alien-born men—I am not speaking of women or chil- 
dren—who, as late as 1910, had not taken a single step toward 
becoming American citizens, but who, under our naturalization 
laws, were substantially all entitled to become citizens of the 
United States? What does it mean to have 2,600,000 men who 
are aliens, who are liable to come into full citizenship almost 
immediately? Do you realize that this vast volume of male 
aliens amounts in number to one-seventh of all the votes cast 
in the presidential election of 1912? The possibilities suggested 
by the presence in this country of such a vast number of pros- 
pective, and to a large extent uneducated, voters can only be 
understood when I state that the entire presidential vote of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas in the election of 1912 
amounted only to 2,280,000; and yet we had substantially that 
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number of alien-born men in the United States on that date 
all ready to become citizens of the United States. 

Is it wise and is it necessary that we should require of them 
that they be able to read in some language? Has not the time 
come when we ought to put that test into operation? Can we 
justify ourselves to the Nation if we let this session go by and 
do not strengthen the immigration laws? 

I do not know what effect the close of the European war may 
-have upon immigration. I am not worrying about that so much 
as I am about conditions in the United States when that war 
ends. It is a matter within the knowledge of every Senator 
present that just previous to the breaking out of the European 
war there was such an oversupply of common labor in this 
country that the soup houses were open in every city. That 
‘was only three years ago. I have not the figures before me, 
though I have them in my office, but it is a matter of common 
knowledge that men were idle in all our cities and distress 
existed everywhere. 

The only reason that our laborers are now finding remunera- 
tive employment is because of the fact that our manufacturers 
are so largely given up to production of war munitions for 
Europe, in doing which they pay extraordinary wages and give 
employment to every man who will work. It is only, I say, 
because of that fact that we are not faced to-day, as we were 
three years ago, with vast hordes in our cities who need employ- 
ment, When the war ends and the present demand upon our 
resources for munitions ceases, these men are compelled to return 
to the ordinary conditions of production, and they will have to 
face great changes with new and lower rates of wages. We 
shall have a surplus of labor in our cities with which we shall 
have to deal. 

Referring to what we term new immigration, those coming 
since 1882 to work in our factories, let us inquire where they 
have gone and where can they be found. I find by referring to 
some papers which I have just discovered in my desk that during 
the period of 31 years, from 1883 to 1914, the new immigration, 
to which I have been referring, vastly exceeded in number all of 
the old immigration which had been coming to our country. I 
find that during those years we received almost 12,000,000 of 
what we call the “new immigration,” members of which have 
come to this country to secure work in our manufactories, not to 
go into the West and to settle upon farms, as those who preceded 
them did, not to seek work as agricultural -laborers, but who 
came in racial groups, who have moved in racial groups, and 
who have gone to the great centers of manufacturing, and who 
have found employment as common laborers. 

I find also that substantially 75 per cent of this great male 
population—and it is mostly male—have gone to the cities of 
the United States. I remember it was suggested in this debate 
here at one time that the growth of the cities had been more 
from the country than from foreign sources, but the statement 
was not true. I find that the population of Chicago is 35.7 per 
cent foreign born and 40.8 per cent is foreign or mixed in par- 
entage, while only 20.4 per cent is native born. I find that in 
Philadelphia the native born is only 37.7 of the whole; in St. 
Louis it is only 39.3 per cent; in Boston it is only 23.5 per cent; 
in Cleveland it is only 23.6 per cent; in Baltimore it is only 46.8 
per cent; in Detroit it is only 24 per cent; in Buffalo it is 28.2 
per cent; In Lowell, Mass., it is 19.5 per cent; in Paterson, N. J., 
it is 22.6 per cent; in Providence, R. I., it is 26.7 per cent; in 
Worcester, Mass., it is 28.4 per cent; in Rochester, N. Y., it is 
34.2 per cent; while in Brockton, Mass., it is 40.5 per cent. Now, 
coming to Lawrence, where occurred the great strike a few 
years ago, I find that the native-born population of that city is 
only 13.6 per cent of the whole, while the native-born population 
of Waterbury, Conn., is 24.9 per cent. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Vermont yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP, Without in any sense combating the general 
trend of the Senator’s argument, when he started to read the 
figures, as I recall, there were three groups, were there not, as 
to the source? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; there were. I have the table show- 
ing the number of foreign-born population in these cities, the 
number that were of mixed parentage—that is to say, cases 
in which the mother was foreign born and the father was native 
born or the reyerse—and the absolutely native parentage. 

Mr, CLAPP. Then the figures would not be entirely conclusive 
of the fact that this population came directly from foreign coun- 
tries to the cities. It might have drifted in through the “medium 


of a more or less temporary residence in the country. ‘The 
Senator’s figures are confined largely either to the great centers 
of foreign population, like Chicago, or to manufacturing cities, 


I am satisfied that, especially in the West, the growth of the 
cities, and especially of the smaller towns, is overwhelmingly 
due to the tendency of the rural people to eventually drift into 
the cities; and while it is true as to the great centers of foreign 
population, like Chicago and New York, and true as to the indus- 
trial centers, that the construction which the Senator places on 
those figures might be put as to that population, I do not think 
it negatives the general proposition that in this country there is 
a terrific tendency, and I think a deplorable tendency, to go from 
the country to the towns and the cities. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr, President, the Senator from Minne- 
sota is entirely right when he refers to the country communities. 
The cities in such communities are not manufacturing cities. If 
I am correct in my recollection, New England showed an increase 
of a million in population during the decade prior to 1910, but 
it was mostly confined to the cities. There was a decrease of 
population in the rural sections. There was an exodus from 
the country to the large cities, and in many cases to the manu- 
facturing cities. I was right, however, in the line of argument 
that I was making respecting the character of the increase in 
the manufacturing cities of the country, because all the statis- 
tics gathered by the Immigration Commission—and they were 
very exhaustive; they have been tabulated, and the percentages 
have been arranged—show that this great influx of immigra- 
tion since 1882 has been induced by the tremendous develop- 
ment there has been in the United States in our manufacturing 
industries. 

The truth is that the development of manufacturing industries 
in the United States since the Civil War, and particularly since 
1880, has never been equaled in any nation of the world.. Some 
of us smiled when Bismarck made his prophecy, that under our 
policies the United States would pass Europe at a canter in the 
production of manufactured goods; but we did so away back in 
1890. To-day I suppose that we are producing $20,000,000,000 
of manufactured articles, more by far than were produced in 
England, Germany, and France combined even before the Euro- 
pean war broke out. It is to meet the demand for labor caused 
by this. remarkable development of our industries that this 
influx of common labor has come from eastern and southern 
Europe. 

These men are not objectionable; they are rugged, honest, 
frugal, industrious men, who have come here because in the 
old countries they were securing only the smallest wage possible. 
I remember when I was in Italy investigating immigration mat- 
ters there I was told by those in authority that down to the 
great exodus of Italian laborers to the United States the farm 
laborers in that country were geting only 25 cents a day for- 
their labor; but owing to the large number emigrating from 
Italy to the United States the rate of wage had increased, and 
they were exulting in the fact that their farm laborers were 
getting 40 cents a day for their labor. 

Mr. President, again referring to the matter concerning which 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapp] was interested, I have 
found some statistics which throw light upon it. It appears 
from the census of 1910 that during the 10 preceding years the 
increase in the native white population of New York was 30 
per cent, while the increase in the foreign-born population of 
that city was 52.9 per cent. New York is a type of the com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and productive cities of the country. 
In Chicago I find that the native white population increased 
25.5 per cent, while the foreign-born population increased 33.4 
per cent; in Philadelphia the native white population increased 
15.5 per cent, and the foreign-born population 30.3 per cent; in 
St. Louis the increase in the native white was 20.6 per cent, 
while that in the foreign-born was 13.3; in Boston the increase 
in the native white population was 17.5, while that in the for- 
eign-born population was 23.5 per cent; in Cleveland the in- 
crease in the native white population was 41.7 per cent, while 
that in the foreign born was 57.4 per cent; in Baltimore the 
increase in the native white population was 9.7 per cent, and 
13.4 per cent in the foreign-born white; in Pittsburgh the in- 
crease in the first class was 16.3 per cent, while in the foreign- 
born white it was 22.7 per cent; in Detroit the increase in the 
native white was 63.5, and in the foreign-born white 63 per 
cent; while in Buffalo the increase in the native white was 
23 per cent, and in the foreign-born white it was 13.1 per cent. 
So that it appears from this table that a very large proportion 
of the increase of population in all of the manufacturing towns 
of America has been made up of this influx of rugged, hardy, 
earnest, common laborers from eastern and southern Europe, 
who have gone directly to the seats of the great basic indus- 
tries, where they are living under conditions which the com- 
mission found were deplorable. 

They are a thrifty class, but, unfortunately, they have largely 

come without families. They are largely composed of men 
who are living singly, whether married or unmarried; and that 
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being the case, they adopt methods of living that fail to bring 
them into touch with the other elements of the community in 
which they live. 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President, I confess I never looked at the 
immigration bill with reference to the inquiry I am about to 
make. The remarks of the Senator are very interesting, and 
I desire to ask him would the pending immigration bill in any 
way change the condition as to these men coming by themselves 
instead of bringing their families with them? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think it would, in this way: From this 
oversupply of common or unskilled labor the inevitable result 
has been a low rate of wage, and if the Senator will permit me, 
I will give him an illustration of the operation of it in the iron 
and steel industry. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
first, he is discussing this bill as I have never heard it discussed 
before; and his long experience in connection with the subject, 
to me at least, makes his presentation most interesting. So I 
trust he will pardon the interruptions in which I have indulged. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am very glad to have the Senator in- 
terrupt me. I was hoping that the Senater was about to pro- 
pound another inguiry. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; I will wait until the Senator further de- 
yelops the subject. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I find that in their exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the iron and steel industries the commission’s agents 
eame in contact with 86,000 individuals. I may say that in the 
work of the commission we issued cards containing inquiries 


that would cover all of the facts which we wished to ascertain. | 


I am glad to say also that the great corporations of the country 
cooperated with us, in some instances circulating the cards 
themselves and aiding us to get replies to them upon a promise 


on our part that we would give them the result of what we dis- 


covered, which we did. 

In the case of the iron and steel industry, I repeat our agents 
came in contact with 86,000 individuals. Of this number 57.7 
per cent were foreign born, while 13.4 per cent were their sons; 
so that 71.1 per cent of all the employees with whom the com- 
mission came in contact were either born abroad or were the 
children of those born abroad. We found that the average 
weekly wages paid to the men were not a subject of complaint. 
They amounted to $14.75 per week; and, had the men had 
constant employment during the year, they would have received 
npon an average $750 as the result of the year’s work, but, as 
a matter of fact, we found that the 86,000 men averaged to 
receive only 8326 a year, instead of $750, which they would 
have received had they been able to work full time. Three 
hundred and twenty-six dollar a year! Think of it, in these 
great cities! It indicated that they had secured employment 
only one-half the time upon the average. This condition re- 
sulted from the fact, to which I have already alluded, that 
there was not work at that time in the steel industry for the 
large number of men who were on the pay roll; and so, per- 
haps, they would work one set of men this week and another set 
of men next week, and keep them employed alternately; so 
that in the end the men averaged or received but $326 annually 
for their work, when, if there had not been an oversupply of 
commen labor, but just the number required, they would have 
received $750 annually, instead of $326. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, the fact that under the pending bill there would be a 
lessened supply or an increased demand in proportion to the 
lessened supply would be the only feature in the bill that would 
tend to change the present condition of so many of these men 
coming here singly without their families? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the number of those coming to the 
country should be reasonably reduced it would give a better 
opportunity to those who are here. Those who are receiving 
the low rate of wage, to which I have referred, were compelled 
to live in racial groups, and, being very largely men, they 
made up a male colony. We found that they had boarding 
clubs, 15 or 20 men forming a club; they would have a commis- 
sary and live there just as single men under such conditions 
would live. 

We all know that in this country 
greatest agency employed in assimilating the foreign element. 
Let the child of foreign-born parentage go into any community 
and enter the public school, he is in a week or 10 days’ time 
in perfect touch with all the pupils of the school, and it is only 
a question of a short time when the parents become acquainted; 
in other words, under such conditions the foreign-born popula- 
tion are no longer so many labor units, but they become real 
residents of the place, and the people of the place take an in- 
terest in them; but, living as these single men do in these 
great centers, they do not come in touch with church, with 


our common schools are the 


school, with society, or with any other assimilating influence; 
they live with those of their own race; they speak their own 
language; they eat their own varieties of food, and live iso- 
lated lives. That is not a good way to make American citizens, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, when was this investigation 
made to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. These figures were compiled in 1909. 
I have referred to the iron and steel industry merely as an illus- 
tration of what the conditions were found to be in other 
industries in the country. g 

The reason that the Immigration Commission selected the edu- 
cational test was that various tests were suggested. I do not 
know how many people recommended increasing the head tax 
as a bar to the admission of aliens, but that, if done at all, 
should be done cautiously. It is fully high enough now; in 
fact, it is too high, in my judgment. What we want in this 
country is an immigration of families—men who bring their 
wives and children with them. Those classes that make good 
American citizens; they are easily assimilated; they are soon 
inspired with American instincts and enterprise and energy. 
Those were the classes we were before 1882. Think of 
the character of that great English, Irish, German, and Scandi- 
navian immigration that came to us prior to 1882. It was that 
immigration that helped us to open and build up the West; it 
was that immigration that enabled us to construct our vast 
system of railroads, a system that connects the two oceans and 

in mileage the systems of continental Europe. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield further to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. CLAPP.' Then there is another thought that one can 
evolve from this discussion. It is poor political economy to 
permit men to come here in competition with our labor and not 
bring with them their families, which would go to make a home 
market for the product of the labor. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That was precisely the thought that 
the Immigration Commission had in mind when this report was 
made. The commission said: 


As a result of the inves tion the commission is unanimously of 
laid upon 


the opinion that in framing tion emphasis should be 
ae afl 3 1 in the past, wel th 
3 e the can e, as e welcome the oppressed 
of other lands, care ehould be taken that tion be such both 
3 and quantity as not to make too cult the process of 
on. 


2. Since the existing law and further special le tion recommended 
in this report deal with the physically and m unfit, further gen- 
eral legi cerning the sdmission of aliens should be based pri- 
marily — 2 economic or business considerations touching the pros- 
perity and economic well-being of our people. 

That, I think, was the Senator’s thought, and this is very 
important, I think. 

3. The measure of the rational, healthy development of a country is 
not the extent of its investment of capital, its outputs of products, or 
its exports and imports, unless there is a co economic oppor- 


tunity afforded to the citizen dependent upon employment for his ma- 
t mental, and moral development. 


tion of laborers of low standards 
and efficiency, who imperil the American standard of wages and condi- 
tions of — ment: a 

The commission agrees that: 

1. To protect the United States more effectively against the immi- 
gration of criminal and certain other debarred classes— 

(a) Aliens convicted of serious crimes within a period of five years 
after admission. should be — 2 in aecordance with the provisions 
of House bill 20980, Sixty-first Congress, second session, 

(b) Under the 3 of section 39 of the immigration act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1907, the President should appoint com oners to make 
arrangements with sucn countries as have adequate police records to 
supply emigrants with copies of such records, and that thereafter im- 
migrants from such countries should be admitted to the United States 

y upon the production of proper certificates, showing the absence of 
convictions for excludable crimes. 

I will not read everything that the commission said, because 
it is too long; but I think that answers the Senator's inquiry as 
to the economic questions involved. 

Now, coming te the question why the educational test was 
suggested, I was saying, when the Senator interrupted me, that 
we ought not to increase the head tax to an undue amount, be- 
cause these immigrants who come here are all poor—unmis- 
takably poor, all of them—and when a man comes here with a 
wife and five children and the head tax is placed upon each 
one of them, it has a debarring influence and one which discour- 
ages the man of family and encourages the single man to_come. 
It is bad policy to adopt any amendment that will prevent the 
married man from his wife and children with him. 
So when we had looked this matter all over we became per- 


fectly satisfied that among all the methods suggested the edu- 
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cational test as a purely restrictive measure, one that would 

decrease the flow of this class of immigration, was the most 

practicable one of all; and we reached that conclusion in 
this way: 

We took the nations from which this immigration comes so 
largely, the eastern and southern nations of Europe, and ascer- 
tained what the literacy percentage was among the people of 
those nations. We saw at once that if we adopted the educa- 
tional test, it would substantially decrease the volume of that 
stream 30 per cent, which was just about what we wanted to 
accomplish. On the other hand, the educational test would in no 
way affect England or Scotland or Ireland or the Scandinavian 
countries or Germany or France. The degree of illiteracy in 
those countries is negligible, while, on the other hand, in south- 
ern Italy 54 per cent of the immigration class are unable to 
read or write. In northern Italy, under the same Government 
but under entirely different conditions, less than 10 per cent are 
illiterate. It is a commercial, manufacturing, trading section 
of Italy, while the other is not. Then as you go through the 
Balkan States and north to Russia the different degrees of 
illiteracy are such that the average of all is probably about 30 
per cent. So we adopted the reading test simply as a practical 
method of reducing the stream of that particular immigration 
that was crowding to our cities and living under the conditions 
I have described and seeking work in these large and rapidly 
growing industries, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, has the Senator any figures 
which give approximately the proportion of the entire immigra- 
tion that would probably be excluded on account of the inser- 
tion of the literacy test? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not think I quite caught the ques- 
tion. 

- Mr. CLAPP. I say, has the Senator any figures that would 
approximately give the percentage by which the entire immigra- 
tion would be lessened on account of the literacy test? The 
Senator gives 30 per cent. As I understand, that 30 per cent is 
limited to certain areas, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I may state that our estimate was that 
it would reduce the general immigration 30 per cent. It would 
not very much affect western Europe, from which we received 
those first splendid bodies of people that have done so much to 
upbuild our country. 

CLAPP. No; but I did not understand that the 30 per 
cent applied to the entire immigration. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was probably careless in my state- 
ment. I do not know but that I may find among my papers 
something that will throw light on that. 

Mr. CLAPP. I did not know whether the Senator made that 
statement in reference to the entire immigration or in reference 
to certain areas from which immigration comes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think I will be able, if the Senator 

` will bear with me, to give him just what he wants. I will say 
to the Senator that in a bill which I introduced I incorporated 
a clause for restricting the number of immigrants coming to 
this country, under which the number admitted from each 
nation would depend upon the number from that nation in this 
country at the last census. For instance, we know by the census 
of 1910 the number of every nationality then residing in this 
country. 

I incorporated that provision that Congress might be consid- 
ering it, because at some time I think we shall adopt that 
as a basis. We want to reach the Asiatic nations and do away 
with the Japanese irritation, and I think if we put all Asia upon 
the same plane that Europe is placed on under our laws, then 
there will be no cause whatever for irritation, and that through 
the percentage system we may be able, perhaps, to solve some 
oft our very serious problems. But I did not introduce it with 
the purpose of pressing it at this time as against the educational 
test. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, that is a very interesting sug- 
gestion, I should like to suggest to the Senator whether, in 
view of the very large population already here from many for- 
eign countries, it would be anything like an equitable distribu- 
tion in view of the very small population that is here from other 
foreign countries? Would it solve the oriental question, unless 
you had two rules? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It might not solve it to the satisfaction 
of those nations. It would solve the Asiatic question, I think, 
to the satisfaction of the Pacific coast more nearly, perhaps, 
than the rest of the Nation. But the Senator wanted to know 
how the general proposition might affect the nations of the two 
classes coming from Europe. It would very largely affect east- 
ern and southern Europe, but would hardly affect the other 
nations—that is to say, England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Seandinayian countries, and Germany—at all, because the chil- 


dren are alt educated in those countries, while that is not the 
case in eastern and southern Europe. 

I will not further the percentage plan as to which the Senator 
inquires, 

I repeat that while in the beginning I was not in favor of the 
educational test, investigation convinced me that we ought to 
adopt a restrictive measure in this country; and having become 
so convinced, I am satisfied that the educational test, the reading 
test, is the most feasible one; that it will apply just where we 
want to have it apply, namely, to the nations from which these 
men come who are now, or were in 1909, working for $326 a 
year, mostly congregating in the cities. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I understand that the Senator does not want 
to go into the question of the percentages particularly, but I am 
very much interested in that branch of the subject. Dr. Gulick, 
as the Senator knows, has investigated and written a good deal 
on that subject. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Dr. 
proposition. 

Mr. WORKS. And I have had some articles written by him 
printed in pamphlet form, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have been in constant communication 
with him, and he caught his idea from this proposed amendment. 

Mr. WORKS. I was wondering how the percentage or the 
nuniber of immigrants to be admitted from each of the coun- 
tries in a general way is determined. Is it determined by the 
home population? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It is determined upon the number of 
each nationality in the United States according to the last cen- 
sus. We know the number of each nationality here in 1910. 
Now, if we say that only 10 per cent of each nationality here 
in 1910 shall be allowed to come in during each succeeding year 
until the next census, the matter is determined. 

Mr. WORKS, That was what I wanted to be informed about. 
I wondered if it was based upon the home population of these 
different countries, because then it would be an enormous task 
to determine that question, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Oh, no. It is based on the number in 
this country. I do not find the statistics regarding the Asiatic 
immigration, because that is not included in this bill. Dr. 
Gulick’s idea is that we should modify the percentage plan that 
I suggested a year or two ago and apply it to Asia as well as 
to Europe and perhaps reduce the percentage from 10 per cent 
to 5, or to any basis that may be agreed upon; he thinks it will 
solve the Japanese problem, because now he believes that the 
irritation in that country comes from the fact that we have dis- 
criminated against them by name. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator is certainly delivering a very 
interesting address; and I note that he has referred on two or 
three different occasions to the number of foreign-born people 
that were in this country at different times. I am interested to 
know what that proportion was in 1910, as nearly as the Sena- 
tor is able to tell. I think he has the figures before him, from the 
way he has discussed the matter; and I should like to know, 
if the Senator can give us the information, just about what the 
proportion of the foreign-born population was when the last 
census was taken, in 1910? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I do not think I have it in my desk. 
I did not expect to speak this afternoon, and I brought no 
papers in with me. All that I have before me I found in my 
desk, and I have been quoting pretty largely from an old 
speech that I found here which I made last year, which was 
full of facts. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator must have found some very im- 
portant papers, for he has certainly given us some very valu- 
able information. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. But I doubt whether I have the papers 
that will give the proportion of foreign-born residents of the 
United States in 1910, or the proportion as between them and 
the native born. 

Mr. BRADY. At some future time I should be very glad if 
the Senator would have them placed in the RECORD. 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. I shall be glad to look that matter up. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator’s knowledge on this question is 
such that I know that he can give us some figures that will 
be valuable. 

There is another question I should like to ask the Senator, 
and that is relative to the percentage of foreign population 
that he found in the different towns. He has mentioned it in 


Gulick took his idea from this 
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his address to-day. I understood him to say that it averaged 
from 13 to 46 per cent. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Does the Senator refer to the literacy 
test? Is he speaking of those who can read and write? 

Mr. BRADY. Yes. I understood the Senator to say that it 
ran from 13 to 46 per cent, and I did not hear the Senator 
say, in any instance, that it would run over 50 per cent; and 
I am interested to know—— 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In the case of southern Italy I think 
it is 54 per cent. 

Mr. BRADY. I am interested to know about what the 
average was. Did the Senator ever have figured the average of 
the entire cities and parts of the country that he investigated? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I doubt whether I have that in the form 
in which the Senator puts it. If the Senator will allow me, I 
will look for a moment, and I may be able to find what he 
wants. 

I think I have here something upon that question. I find 
among my papers a table giving the relative degree of illiteracy 
of the old and the new immigration during the period of 11 
years from 1899 to 1909. During that time we admitted 
7,199,060 immigrants, and of these 1,983,618 were of the old 
type, coming from western Europe, and the percentage of illiter- 
ates in that class was only 2.7 per cent. That would cover 
England and Scotland and Ireland and Germany and France 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. BRADY. What is the percentage? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, The percentage of those who are unable 
to rend 

Mr. BRADY. That came to this country? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Of those who came to this country from 
western Europe the illiterates constituted only 2.7 per cent. 
On the other hand we received of what we term the “ new immi- 
gration *—those coming from Russia, Austria-Hungary, the 
Balkan States, and Italy—5,215,442, and the percentage of 
illiterates among them was 35.6 per cent. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I understood the Senator to say that the ques- 
tion of oriental immigration was not involved in this bill. Am I 
right about that? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The Senator is right. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator is mistaken about that, so 
far as it applies to Japan. Of course the immigration from 
China is controlled by the exclusion act. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is what I had in mind. Chinese 
immigration is controlled by the act to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. WORKS. That, however, does not apply to the Jap- 
anese. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No. H 

Mr. WORKS. And this bill does apply to Japanese immi- 

ation. 
ss DILLINGHAM. This bill does apply to the Japanese; 
yes; but this bill as it is reported to the Senate does not eon- 
tain the percentage clause. 

Mr. WORKS. No. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That was a scheme which I presented 
two years ago; but because of the attachment of the country 
to the literacy test, I have not wanted to push it as against 
that. I should be glad to put them both into the bill. I thank 
the Senator for correcting my statement, which was an in- 
advertence. I am glad also to have had my attention called 
to this question of the relative percentage of illiterates in the 
different countries, because it enables me now to give them for 
each of the countries, if the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] 
would like them. 

Mr. BRADY. I should like them very much. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. During the period of 11 years, 1899- 
1909, we admitted 7,199,060 aliens over 14 years of age. Of the 
Scandinavians, only four-tenths of 1 per cent were illiterate; 
of the Scotch only seven-tenths of 1 per cent; of the English 
only 1.1 per cent; of the Welsh only 2 per cent; of the Irish 
only 2.7 per cent; of the Dutch 4.7 per cent; of the Germans 
5.4 per cent; of the French 5.4 per cent. Those countries rep- 
resent the “old immigration.” In the countries representing 
the “ new immigration” the degree of illiteracy was as follows: 
Southern Italy, 54.2 per cent; Polish, 35.4 per cent; Hebrew, 
25.7 per cent; Slovak, 24.6 per cent; northern Italy, 11.8 per 
cent; Hungarian, 11.4 per cent; Croatians and Slovenians, 36.4 
per cent; Magyars, 11.4 per cent; and Russians, 34.7 per cent, 

Mr. BRADY. And after studying the question thoroughly, 
the commission, as I understand, concluded that one way to 
eliminate that undesirable element was by putting in the educa- 
tional test? ‘ 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Just precisely that; and the reason is 
presented in this table that I have given. Now, our great immi- 


gration prior to 1882 came almost wholly from western Eu- 
rope, where the percentage of illiteracy is only from four-tenths 
of 1 per cent up to 5.4 per cent; but since the establishment 
of our manufactures in this country, which by 1880 had become 
established 

Mr. BRADY. There has been a gradual increase of the 
undesirable immigrants? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Well, we call them undesirable simply 
because they have come in too large numbers. I do not say any- 
thing against the character of these men. They are most of 
them day laborers in the old country—farm laborers—and they 
are honest and thrifty and industrious. They want to do the 
right thing. They have come here to better their condition, 
but they have not brought their families, They have not gone 
— — farms, but they have sought the great centers of popu- 

on. 

Mr. BRADY. And necessarily take a job away from some 
American citizen? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. And necessarily take a job away from 
somebody else, as I showed in the case of the steel industry, 
where they were not earning over 50 per cent of the prevailing 
rate of wages, because they could not have work all the time. 

Mr. BRADY. And if I understood the Senator correctly rela- 
tive to the conditions in the steel industry, he made the state- 
ment that the wages seemed to be satisfactory; that it was a 
question of hours of employment? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; of days of employment. 

Mr. BRADY. In other words, there is no fault to find with the 
wage scale? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. No. 

ent BRADY. But rather with the lack of opportunity to 
work? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. They were getting between seven and 
5 hundred dollars a year, provided they had work all the 

Mr. BRADY. But, as a matter of fact 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. But, as a matter of fact, they had so 
little work that the average compensation received by them in 
1909 was, as I remember—I have already stated it—$320 a 
year. 

Mr. BRADY. I do not want to interrupt the Senator 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. BRADY. I do not want to interrupt him in any manner 
that will take him away from the line of discussion he has 
intended to follow; but before he takes his seat I should like 
very much to have him explain something relative to the differ- 
ent amendments that have been made to this bill. My reason 
for asking this question is that, if I understand the Senator cor- 
rectly, the educational test is just one factor in this bill, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Only one factor. 

Mr. BRADY. Aside from that, which means very much to 
the citizens of America in relation to the immigration that is 
admitted to our country, what other really beneficial provisions 
are in this bill that should not be permitted to go over from 
this session without being enacted into law? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. As I said in the opening, substantially 
100 amendments were proposed to the existing law, and probably 
50 of them are important. It will be impossible for me, without 
any papers before me, to take them up individually, because 
they are matters that were largely discovered by the commission 
as needing Amendment, but they are more largely questions that, 
have arisen in the administration of the law, and result from 
the evasions of the law and from the decisions of the courts. 

Mr. BRADY. And they were placed in the bill for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and bettering the law? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. For the purpose of strengthening the 
law and making it a stronger and more resistant law. 

Mr, BRADY. I am certainly heartily in accord with the posi- 
tion the Senator takes on this question; and every question 
that I have asked has been with the thought of securing more 
informaion, with the desire of impressing upon the Senate 
the necessity of passing this bill at the present session. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COLT. I should like to ask the Senator a question. If 
this supply should be cut off would there be enough labor in 
the country to meet the demands of business, referring par- 
tieularly to manufacturing business, in normally prosperous 
times? Now, the Senator concedes that this class of immigrants 
are not undesirable. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Oh, no. 

Mr. COLT. In other words, he corrected some Senator using 
this term, 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. They are not undesirable as raw mate- 
rial, if the Senator will allow me; but coming as they do, under 
the conditions they do, and as we found them in 1909, we found 
great difficulty in assimilating them. 

Mr. COLT, I admit that this is the important fact which 
enters into this problem. I was some 30 years on the bench 
and in the earlier years I had a great deal to do with natural- 
ization, and I am naturally opposed to the literacy test as a 
test of character and good citizenship. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It is not recommended by the commis- 
sion on that ground. 

Mr. COLT. Then it was not adopted because it was a meri- 
torious test, but as the best test that could be devised to ac- 
complish the desired end? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. It was to diminish the flow of that par- 
ticular class of immigrants. 

Mr. COLT. Do you think, looking at the best interests of 
the country, that it would be well to diminish this flow? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. We are having no flow at the present 
time. 

Mr. COLT. I know we are not; but has this country, speak- 
ing of normal times, reached a stage of population where it 
would be well to diminish the flow of immigration? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think so, clearly. I am very strongly 
convineed of it. 

Mr. COLT. It certainly seems to me to be a debatable propo- 
sition. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I was not of that opinion before I made 
that investigation, I will say to the Senator, but the conditions 
of three years ago, if the Senator pleases, developed that fact. 
We had a large surplus of labor in all the cities of the United 
States, and it was a matter of great apprehension what we 
were going to do with it. It was only the fact that they had 
entered extensively into the manufactpre of munitions for for- 
eign nations that the labor has been so fully employed. 

Mr. COLT. But would you not say that was an abnormal 
condition? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Let me give the Senator—— 

Mr. COLT. I was referring rather to normal times, and I 
wanted to ask the Senator whether in normal times of business 
in the United States, growing as rapidly as we are, he had 
reached the conclusion that we ought to limit immigration? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. In the year 1909 we thought that was 
normal, That is when this investigation was made. I might 
go through the whole list of the great basic industries. I have 
given the iron and steel industry. I could give you what it was 
in all the other industries. We found a great surplus of com- 
mon labor unemployed. Coming down to the beginning of the 
present administration, we find there had been a general growth 
in the manufactures. But we did not find that the general con- 
dition, so far as we were able to inquire, had been materially 
changed. 


Then followed the tariff legislation under which we are now 
living. I think and, from observation, I believe that the effect 
of that legislation so far as New England and the manufactur- 
ing sections of the country are concerned was disastrous. I 
think it has diminished the amount of manufacturing. I have 
in my mind an institution in Vermont which produced cream 
separators. It employed at times four or five hundred men. 
Under existing law cream separators are now largely supplied 
by the Scandinavian States. As a consequence, the business I 
mentioned was pretty nearly destroyed by the time the European 
war broke out. When that came the owners, to save themselves, 
entered into contracts to manufacture war material for foreign 
Governments, and their shops are now running days and nights 
with a full compliment of men. I take that as an illustration 
on which I base my opinion. I think a large number of manu- 
facturers will suffer from collapse in their industries. r 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. Does not the fact that an adequate number of 
laboring men have been secured under the conditions as they 
exist now establish the fact that we had too many under normal 
conditions—that there was a surplus? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not think there can be any ques- 
tion about that. I am morally certain of it. It is because of 
that it would seem to me the bill ought to be considered at this 
session of Congress and not be again postponed. 

I do not apprehend that the European war will last forever, 
and I am looking forward to the time when we shall meet condi- 
tions which are normal—that is, normal under the system which 
has been inaugurated and which is in operation. I expect the 


time is coming in the not distant future when we shall again 
find a surplus of common labor in this country, and I think we 
ought to restrict in`a reasonable degree the flow of immigration 
from Europe until we find where we are. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to state to the Senator that I have 
voted for three immigration bills that have been vetoed, and they 
all contained the literacy test. I was not quite satisfied that 
that was a proper rule to follow, but after all it was the best 
rule we could get to limit immigration, The trouble with immi- 
gration in recent years has been this: The earlier immigration 
that we got came from the British Islands, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian countries, and that immigration, instead of hud- 
dling in the big cities and industrial centers along the seaboard, 
hiked to the West and occupied and took up and settled our 
unimproved land, and the immigrants became in a short time 
farmers and industrial producers; they became, in fact, capital 
and labor united in one person. 

The immigration in recent years has been of a different kind. 
Most of the immigrants have come in recent years from southern 
Europe. Many of those people are good people. I have seen 
them and they are good people; but the trouble with them is 
they will settle in the big cities, in the manufacturing centers, 
and overcrowd those instead of going to the westward and 
settling and taking up land and improving the country like the 
earlier generation of immigrants. 

It has occurred to me that we do need a certain class of 
laborers in this country. Take the men who work on our streets, 
who dig our tunnels, and do our underground work, if you 
look at them and study them they are thrifty, industrious people, 
and they perform a class of labor that our ordinary Ameriean 
laborers do not want to do. 

For instance, we see on the streets of this city Italians work- 
ing side by side with colored people on street work. That is 
something that you do not ordinarily find. The question is, 
Where are we to get the supply of that kind of labor if you 
cut it off entirely? Our own people have got, to some extent, 
above it. They do not like to engage in that work. This liter- 
acy test will cut off that kind of labor, and that is the ques- 
tion that is troubling me a good deal. I shall vote for this 
bill, but still I am not free from doubt on the subject. 

Another question has troubled me, and it is this: Unedueated 
men come here, and many of them can not read and write, 
but they are very thrifty and very industrious, and, as a rule, 
they are temperate. If you notice what has taken place within 
recent times, you will find that they have not raised any ques- 
tion about their interest in this or any foreign country. We 
oftentimes get among those who can read and write, men of 
college education, poor wrecks of humanity who come here. I 
have known from the Scandinavian countries a great many 
university and college graduates who had become sots and 
worthless in their own country who have come here. They 
are sent oftentimes by their relatives. They can pass the 
literacy test easy enough; many of them can read and write 
in two or three foreign languages; and yet to my mind they 
are the most undesirable class of immigrants we get. I have 
seen some of the university graduates from the Scandinavian 
countries who plumed themselves upon having a degree from 
the University of Copenhagen, Stockholm, or Christiania, and 
they came over here, and they are utterly worthless; they are 
no good to this country. Yet there 1s another class who come 
over here not from the Scandinavian countries. There they 
can all read and write. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Allow me to interrupt the Senator. 
He was out when I was giving the degree of illiteracy in the 
different countries. I want to call his attention to the fact 
that illiteracy is lower in the Scandinavian States than in any 
other countries of Europe. It is only four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. NELSON. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. | I state it because the Senator is such 
a distinguished representative of one of those States. 

Mr. NELSON. But while this literacy test will admit prac- 
tically everyone of sound body and sound mind from those 
countries, yet the law admits a good many worthless sub- 
jects at times. Take the countries of southern Europe, 
where they have been unfortunate, where they have been op- 
pressed for generations and have not had the opportunity of 
good government. They hardly know what a government is 


in the sense that we understand it. Those people come here 
with the intention of earning an honest living. Many of them 
can not read and write, yet the bulk of those people. occupy a 
place here in our labor market that is hard to fill under present 
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conditions, and has been, except those, for instance, who go 
into the sweatshops of New York. Take the people who work 
on our streets aud do our tunnel work and all that kind of 
hard underground work, we would miss them. If we sent them 
out of the country we would have great difficulty in supply- 
ing their places. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I suggest at this point that the 
Senator was absent from his seat when I covered the very 
ground that he is going over at this time? I stated in his 
absence that the estimate made by the Immigration Commis- 
sion was that the reading test if put in operation might per- 
haps reduce the general immigration substantially 30 per cent, 
but we have been getting a million and a million and a quarter 
of that kind of men every year. They have overcrowded our 
cities, overcrowded the labor market, and even with 80 per 
cent cut off there would be a good chance that we would have 
an abundant supply for all the purposes to which the Senator 
is referring. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator must understand me. I can 
very well see the difficulty of laying down a hard and fast rule 
in this manner. It is very difficult to lay down a general rule 
that would work equitably and fairly, and perhaps this comes 
the nearest of any rule that can be advanced in the case. Yet 
after all I have grave doubts, if you strictly enforce it, whether 
in time it will not lead to a lack in that class of labor into which 
our American people as a general rule will not go. I can 
recollect when I was a boy in Wisconsin the work on the rail- 
roads was commonly done by the Irish. The Irish did that work 
a great many years ago and then they quit. Then they were 
followed by Swedes and Norwegians, and they quit it; and 
now in our country out in the West the building of railroads 
and the reconstruction of railroads is all done by another class 
of people. It is done mostly by immigrants from southern 
Europe, and neither the Irish nor the Germans nor the Scan- 
dinavians care about doing that kind of work. They look upon 
it as drudgery. They would rather make their living in any 
other way. 

One unfortunate thing in the situation has occurred in our 
great commercial centers. There you find in certain trades 
and occupations, for instance, in the manufacture of all kinds 
of clothing there has been a rush from southern Russia and from 
the Balkan States of a lot of immigrants who, instead of going 
West and starting in with communities there, where their labor 
is needed, where they could become independent, have settled 
down in large cities and have actually congested the supply 
of labor engaged, for instance, in the manufacture of clothing. 
Hence we have those sweatshops and we have strikes such as 
we have recently had there, because it is overcrowded. 

I have always thought that our immigrant legislation should 
be supplemented by a bureau, an attachment you might call it, 
by which, when these immigrants come in, they should be taken 
in hand and moved westward, where there is some space and 
where there is great need of help, and not allow them to remain 
and become congested in the large cities and industrial centers, 
If we want to avoid that condition we have got to do something. 

Yet I am greatly embarrassed. I wish we could lay down a 
rule by which we could exclude some of these educated tramps— 
tramps who are filled with socialism, who are quasi anarchists, 
and who come here to exploit the Government of the United 
States. I wish we could get some law to exclude them. I re- 
member very well in the days of Populism, if the Senator will 
excuse me for taking up the time, when Populism was rampant 
in our country, we had a lot of immigrants who had just come 
over from different parts of northern Europe. They all joined 
the Populist Party. They would not be Democrats, they would 
not be Republicans, and they joined that new party. They 
were going to reform the United States, and they were the 
wildest sort of people I ever saw. I was the only one in that 
part of the country who told them the truth. I said to them, 
“You people have come over here to teach us how to govern 
the United States. Neither the old Democratic Party nor the 
Republican Party is good enough for you. You are going to 
organize a party of your own to run this Government. Do you 
think you can do it? In the next place, if you are not satisfied 
with this country and this Government and the conditions here, 
you had better go back to the old country and reform that before 
you try to reform us.” 

Mr. WORKS. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Very gladly. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator from Minnesota has over- 
looked one of the important phases of this question of foreign 
labor, He says that the American laborer no longer desires 
to do a certain class of work, because it is drudgery. My own 
opinion about it is that American labor has been crowded out 
of those positions by foreigners, and that there has been a tend- 


ency on account of the kind of immigration we have had in this 
country to degrade labor so that the American naturally desires 
to get out of that sort of work and leave it to the foreigner, who 
will work under conditions that American labor will not sub- 
mit to, That seems to be one of the serious phases of the ques- 
tion that the Senator did not mention, 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from California had been a 
Minnesota farmer like myself, he would have hardly come to 
that conclusion. The strange thing was—and it seemed to me 
remarkable—that during all the years when the flood tide of 
immigration was so big, when it ran from 800,000 to a million 
a year, it was more difficult to get farm laborers in Minnesota 
than at any time before. I think they are no scarcer to-day 
than they were then. It seems to me extraordinary what became 
of all that immigration. We could not get any of it there; labor 
became scarcer and wages higher. Though our wages became 
higher and higher, we could not get any of that kind of immi- 
gration. They did not come out there. They would not engage 
in agricultural labor. 

Mr, DILLINGHAM, If the Senator will permit me, I think 
I can give him some information on that point. The investiga- 
tions of the commission developed very clearly the fact that the 
immigrants from eastern and southern Europe, although very 
largely made up of those who in the countries from which they 
came had been farm laborers, would not and could not be in- 
duced on reaching this country to go out individually and take 
labor on any of the American farms. I suppose that grew out of 
the fact that they were in a country to which they were 
strangers, among a people who spoke a different language, 
living under conditions entirely different from the conditions 
out of which they had come; and, in a spirit of timidity, they 
clung together in racial groups. 

Moreover, 2 more significant fact came out a few years ago. 
I remember asking Mr, Watchorn when he was commissioner of 
immigration at the port of New York what proportion of the im- 
migrants coming into this country came as a result of correspond- 
ence with somebody already in this country. I noticed that a 
great many of them when they landed at Ellis Island held 
railroad tickets from New York to some point in the United 
States to which they were destined. He kept an account for the 
next year, and reported to me that 80 per cent of all the im- 
migrants landing at Ellis Island were when they came from the 
boats in possession of railroad tickets from New York to their 
place of destination. That was convincing proof of the fact 
that they were coming as a result of correspondence with a 
brother or a cousin or a friend. They knew just what labor 
conditions were in this country—where they could obtain labor— 
and they were going, as they reported when they landed, to meet 
friends. So they went where the people from their particular 
community in Europe had previously gone, 

You will find if you will investigate the modern immigration 
that wherever the people from a certain part of Hungary went 
15 years ago everybody from that section of Hungary has been 
going ever since—there becoming a part of a racial colony—and 
the same is true of other nationalities. As I have said several 
times since I have been speaking, modern immigration moves in 
groups, and they are mostly racial groups. They prefer to cling 
together and live in their old ways. You may take a man 
who belongs to one of these groups and offer him a good home on 
a New England farm where he can live in the family of his 
employer and have good board and a good bed, but you can 
not induce him to break away from friends and go there. 

As an illustration of the fact, you all remember the great 
Lawrence strike. The strikers were living on what they called 
the strike wage, I suppose, and living very close. A friend of 
mine was building a railroad in Vermont, and was short of men. 
He yisited Lawrence and applied to their leaders, as well as to 
men who were entirely out of employment. He offered them 
liberal wages and good boarding facilities, and held out every 
inducement possible, but he could not induce a man to break 
away from his associates and take advantage of the offer. 

It is undoubtedly true that throughout the country agri- 
cultural laborers are more scarce than those of any other class. 
Every farmer feels the need of them. The Senator from Minne- 
sota, in his remarks, reminded me of the fact that in 1907, when 
the bill of that year was under consideration it contained a 
provision which I had drafted carrying out precisely the idea 
which he has suggested of establishing a division in the Bureau 
of Immigration intended to divert the stream of immigration 
from the cities and send it to the country districts. It was 
adopted and is in the body of the law to-day. It has been in 
operation ever since. But aside from incidental successes it 
has been substantially a failure for the reason that I have 
suggested. The races coming here without their families and 
moving as I said in racial groups are so constituted that they 
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will not go into the country and work as individuals. I do not 
think it possible to get individuals of the modern immigration 
to aid in the agriculture of America unless they are taken in 
colonies to some community where cottages for them have been 
prepared in which they can live their own lives instead of en- 
tering American families. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Recurring to what was said by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], I have been a farm laborer my- 
self, but that was a long time ago and the conditions then were 
altogether different from what they are now. I was not re- 
ferring to work on the farm but to the kind of work mentioned 
by the Senator himself, digging canals and work upon railroads 
and labor of that kind. In my own city of Los Angeles most 
work of that kind is done by Mexican peons. As the Senator 
said, they congregate together. If a large number of them 
work, for example, on some railroad they provide homes for 
them. They are not very desirable homes, They congregate 
together, large numbers in one room. You see them at work 
and you may see other foreigners working with them. You may 
see a sprinkling of negroes with them when working in large 
bodies; but you will rarely see an American citizen working 
with that class of men. Americans regard it as beneath them. 
They do not like to work with that class of laborers. That is 
one of the great things, I think, that has crowded out American 
laborers. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I have said substantially 
all that I can say upon this subject and in urging that this 
bill shall receive consideration at this session of Congress. I 
can see no reason why it should not be considered, and I can 
see no reason why it should not receive the approval of the 
President at this time. In his message in which the bill of the 
last Congress was vetoed he said: 

It is because 1 doubt it that I make bold to dissent from it. 
willing to abide by the verdict, but not until it has been rendered. 

He was referring to the verdict of the people. Then he adds: 

Let the platforms of parties speak out upon this policy and the people 
pronounce their wish. 

Then he adds further: 

The matter is too fundamental to be settled otherwise. 


In other words, although this measure had been approved by 
two separately elected Congresses of the United States fresh 
from the people, and who are supposed to represent the freshest 
expression of opinion by the people, he said that“ the matter is 
too fundamental to be settled otherwise,” and he wanted the 
platforms of the parties to speak out upon this policy. Well, I 
remember that back in 1896, as long ago as that, the Democratic 
Party in the platform of that year said: 

We th t cient way o ecting 
to Hh Da — 3 . ae og 9 — 12125 i 
in the home market. 

That is just the idea that has been expressed by Democratic 
Senators in debate this afternoon ; it is the opinion and judg- 
ment of both Republicans and Democrats, I take it, in this body. 
In that same year the Republican national platform contained 
this plank: 

For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and of 
the wages of our 8 against the fatal competition of low- 

riced labor, we demand that the immigration laws be thoroughly en- 
orced and so extended 

Mark the words 


so extended as to exclude from entrance to the United States those who 


can neither read nor write. 


So the American people, through their two great parties, as 
early as 1896 had spoken upon this question. 

In the Sixty-second Congress this measure was passed and 
vetoed not for adequate reasons, according to my judgment. 
In the Sixty-third Congress it again passed and was vetoed for 
the reason to which I have just referred. I think that as there 
has since been a fresh election and the Congress seems to be of 
the same opinion now that the last Congress entertained, the 
time has come to again pass this bill. I make that suggestion 
with the full belief that the distinguished gentleman who now 
oceupies the White House will feel that the ground of his 
doubts has been removed and that he can approve this measure. 
I certainly hope it may be taken up and acted upon. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to remind the Senate 
that we have under consideration House bill 15455, which seems 
to have been entirely forgotten. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


I aw 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Fletcher Nelson Swanson 
Brady Gronna Oliver t 
Brandegee Harding erman Thomas 
ryan Hardwick Penrose Thompson 
Chamberlain Husting Pittman Iman 
Chilton James sdeli Underwood 
Clap; Johnson, S. Dak. Shafroth Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark Jones heppard Wadsworth 
Colt Lea, Tenn, Sherman Warren 
Culberson Lippitt Shields Works 
Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Curtis Martine, N. J. moot 
Dillingham Myers Sterling 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, in regard to the shipping bill, 
which is now before the Senate, I had not intended, in view of 
the discussion which has been carried on from this side of the 
Chamber, to take an active part in the debate upon the bill; but 
there are one or two observations in connection with it that come 
to my mind, which I think it might be useful to put in the 
RECORD. 

In the first place, I want to call attention to a feature of the 
present debate, which has been spoken of before, but which, I 
think, will bear repetition. That is the fact that in the debate 
upon this shipping bill, as in the debate upon the shipping bill 
the last time it was before the Senate, it has been the policy of 
the proponents of the bill to sit in substantial silence and to 
allow practically all the discussion upon it to be carried on upon 
this side of the Chamber. It seems to me that a bill of such 
far-reaching consequence as this, which proposes such a revo- 
lutionary organization and management of one of our chief in- 
dustries, calls for a thorough presentation of the reasons for 
its introduction and the purposes involved in the policy which 
it incorporates. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes. ` 

Mr. PENROSE. The reason the majority does not present any 
arguments to the bill is that all their discussion on it occurred 
in a secret caucus. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Well, I am aware, Mr. President, that what 
the Senator from Pennsylvania says is largely true. It was 
true of the discussion that went on here for nearly a month on 
the shipping bill of a year ago, and it is true of the considera- 
tion of this similar bill at this time. I am particularly sorry 
that that is the situation, because it was my good fortune to be 
a member of the Committee on Commerce, which had this bill 
under its charge. I further had the good fortune to be ap- 
pointed a member of the subcommittee of that committee of this 
body to which was given the particular duty of considering this 
bill for the purpose of reporting to the main committee. 

In pursuance of the duties of that position, for nearly a month 
I listened to testimony from various people who came here to 
give their views in regard to this bill. I listened to the discus- 
sion that went on in the committee, and all the time I was trying 
to find a sufficient reason in the situation of business or in the 
exigencies of politics to account for this bill being presented to 
the Senate at all. Of course I was aware that its chief advo- 
cate was the Secretary of the Treasury, a gentleman who, from 
various causes, is in very close relation to the present adminis- 
tration. So far as the public discussion of this bill is concerned, 
he has been almost the only Democrat who has taken an active 
and conspicuous part. He has been, so far as I remember, look- 
ing back over the year of discussion that has gone on in opposi- 
tion to the bill, the chief champion of it upon the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. President, some three years ago there was another bill 
passed by the Senate, in regard to which I had the same feeling. 
I refer to the bill to construct a railroad by the Government 
in the far-off Territory of Alaska. I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, to which that bill was referred. I listened 
to the testimony and took part in the discussion that went on 
in regard to that bill; and I never could understand why this 
administration wanted to undertake the construction of a rail- 
road under the circumstances and conditions that prevall in 
Alaska. n 

I am aware that the argument presented for the undertaking 
was that such a monopoly existed in the transportation system 
of Alaska that it was necessary for the Government to inter- 
pose its powerful arm to bring relief; but, as a matter of fact, 
I know that the testimony which was before the committee on 
that point conclusively demonstrated that no such monopoly 
existed. I knew there were private parties ready to undertake 
the construction of an adequate transportation system in Alaska, 
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provided that the facilities of Alaska were put in such shape 
that they might be used in the commerce of that country. Testi- 
mony was given over and over again that if the coal fields of 
Alaska were made available private capital would willingly 
build transportation systems in that Territory; and that unless 
the coal fields were made available, then Government construc- 
tion would be as unsuccessful as the investment of private capi- 
tal, for that purpose would be under the same conditions. 

Mr, President, when the great Democratic commoner, Mr. 
Bryan, came back from n European trip some years ago and 
his devoted admirers prepared for him a great reception at 
Madison Square Garden in the metropolitan city of New York, 
he startled the country, and I think disappointed many of his 
admirers, by coming out as an eager and enthusiastic advocate of 
the Government ownership of railroads. It seemed to me, as I 
connected the two occurrences, that perhaps the influence of 
the then Secretary of State on the Democratic administration 
had not been without its effect in connection with the decision 
of the party at present in power to undertake this revolutionary 
investment of Government money in Alaska, 

More recently I have listened with astonishment to the pro- 
posal, which has now been enacted into law by this Democratic 
Congress, to build with Government money—which means re- 
sources taken from individual business throughout the country— 
a Government armor plant. The testimony in regard to that 
proposal shows that we have in this country to-day, and have had 
for a quarter of a century, the most magnificent plant for the 
construction of armor that exists in the world; that it is ample 
for our needs, and, in fact, largely beyond any demand that has 
occurred for armor plate for several years back; that the quality 
of the armor plate which it produced was at least equal and, it 
is claimed, was superior to that produced in any other part of the 
world. The testimony was that the price at which the armor 
was sold to our Government was not over two-thirds the price 
that was paid for similar material in any part of the world 
by any other Government on earth. It was also testified that 
$30,000,000 had been invested in these plants, and that the con- 
struction of a Government owned plant, which would prob- 
ably cost close to $20,000,000 under the conditions imposed in the 
bill, would destroy absolutely the privately owned plants; so 
that the cost to the people of the United States of the Govern- 
ment armor plant would not be the $20,000,000 of fresh money 
which would be put into it, but would be $50,000,000, including 
the loss incident to the destruction of the existing plants. 

Then, Mr. President, I sat here and listened to the arguments 
that were made for another new venture in Government owner- 
ship, and I looked with astonishment upon the methods that 
were put in force to carry through this body a bill providing for 
the construction of a nitrate plant. Even at the very time when 
it was proposed to enter into this new Government operation 
there was private capital willing to go into it; and, in addition 
to that, there were people of the highest responsibility who 
said that a nitrate plant constructed on the plan proposed to be 
adopted by the Government would be useless, because the prog- 
ress of modern chemistry and the discoveries of the last year 
or two had made obsolete the process that was proposed to be 
used in this Government plant. They did not hesitate to say 
to me that that plant would be antiquated before the roof was 
on the building, and that we might just as well, so far as any 
useful purpose could be accomplished, throw the money that was 
to be expended for it into the Potomac River. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to another project for Govern- 
ment ownership. We come to the proposition to put $50,000,000 
into Government-owned shipping, and the gentleman who has 
been its chief advocate, the distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in a speech which he made last winter in the West, used 
as an argument for the passage of this bill the fact that the Gov- 
ernment had started to build a railroad in Alaska; and he 
argued, not illogically, that if. it is wise for the Government 
to build railroads in Alaska—and if he had made the speech 
later he would probably have cited the action taken in regard 
to the armor plant and the nitrate factory in the South—why 
was it not equally wise for the Government to own shipping? 
Well, Mr. President, from the study which I have given to this 
matter, if we are to have Government-owned railroads and Gov- 
ernment-owned shipping, and Government armor-plate factories 
and nitrogen factories, 1 can see no reason why we should not 
also have Government-owned cotton plantations for the purpose 
of reducing the cost of cotton to the people of this country and 
to the world, or why we should not have Government-owned 
copper mines and wheat fields and all the other instrumentali- 
ties of commerce. One business is no more susceptible of im- 
provement by Government ownership than another and if Gov- 
ernment ownership is so beneficial and is to be the policy of the 
United States, it should be a policy that is applied not to one 


single industry, but to all industries upon which the prosperity 
of this country depends. 

It is true that the objections to Government ownership on 
the plea of additional expense are very many. I shall not under- 
take at this time to make an exhaustive presentation of that 
side of the subject, but as an example of what sometimes occurs 
under Government ownership I do want to lay before the Senate 
an illustration which has recently come within my own experi- 
ence, and which I think aptly demonstrates what occurs when 
a great unwieldly organization, like a national government, 
undertakes to substitute for the individual initiative of private 
enterprise the efforts of a few paid Government employees who 
have no special incentive to progress. 

There was recently built at the torpedo station in Rhode 
Island a very magnificent building for the manufacture of tor- 
pedoes. It is modern in every respect, suitable for the purposes 
in view, and it cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $250,000. 
It was completed last fall, nearly a year ago, but it stands there 
to-day unused and idle, because the Government, which appro- 
priated the money of the people to construct that factory, failed 
to provide any machinery for it. In the naval appropriation 
bill, which was recently under consideration here, there is pro- 
vided an appropriation of $100,000 for the purchase of ma- 
chinery for that building, although, in order to secure the full 
benefit of the expenditure already made, it would be necessary 
to install machinery to the amount of some $250,000. ‘The esti- 
mate from the officer in charge of the torpedo station at New- 
port, admittedly intended to provide only partially for the re- 
quirements of the factory, was for $189,000. That was cut 
down by the department in Washington, by the Secretary of 
the Navy, to $100,000. The matter came to my attention, and I 
took occasion to lay the facts before the distinguished Secretary 
of the Navy. He admitted the strength of them. He is himself 
somewhat of an advocate of Government ownership, and he 
could not very well resist the plea that a factory idle is a 
factory useless, whether owned by the Government or owned 
by an individual. After several interviews I persuaded him to 
write to the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives a letter recommending that the ap- 
propriation contained in the then pending bill should be in- 
creased from $100,000 to the sum of the first estimate, $189,000. 
The letter was written, was presented to the chairman of the 
committee, and taken under consideration by the committee, and 
I supposed that with such backing and such influence there 
would be no difficulty in carrying out this project of efficiency, 

To my surprise I discovered a little later that although the 
Secretary had written this letter and had approved of the 
project, his lieutenant, the Chief of Ordnance, Admiral Strauss, 
had appeared before the committee and said that the matter 
might just as well go over for another year. I brought the 
matter to the attention of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate and presented the arguments, and they unanimously in- 
cluded the appropriation for that purpose in the naval bill in 
the Senate, and it passed this body. Again, before the con- 
ference committee the argument was used from the same source, 
from the assistant of the man who had recommended it, that it 
could very well go over to another year. 

Mr. President, as an example of Government ownership as 
compared with private ownership I want to present that ‘case 
to the Senate. What private individual would dare to face 
his stockholders if he constructed a manufacturing building 
and waited for more than a year to give the order for the ma- 
chinery to make it available and for machinery that it would 
probably take the better part of another year to construct and 
to install? The overhead charges on an idle building of this 
kind, including interest, taxes, repairs, depreciation, and so 
forth, would often be roughly figured in manufacturing circles 
as 10 per cent. If it is two years before suitable machinery is 
installed in this particular building, it will mean $50,000— 
one-fifth the cost of the plant—that has been absolutely thrown 
away. 

Another instance of a somewhat similar nature in connection 
with the Navy Department has come to my attention. I use it 
not so much in criticism of the department as in illustration of 
the intricacies of Government ownership. It is in connection 
with the manufacture of powder by the Government—a matter 
which has been referred to more than once in this body. I am 
referring to the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy 
for the fiscal year 1915 and his remarks upon the subject of 
the profitableness of making powder. Mr. Daniels says that 
the cost in 1915 was 24.9 cents a pound; but he says that, of 
course, these figures represent merely the actual cost of mate- 
rials and labor; that if the estimates for the overhead charges 
were added the cost would be 32.1 cents a pound. He then goes 
on to say that the last price at which powder had been bought 
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from private concerns was 53 cents a pound, and inasmuch as 
the actual cost to the Navy was 25 cents the saving on the 
amount of powder that was manufactured was $1,115,793 for 
the year. 

In other words, the Secretary of the Navy, in trying to make 
out a case for the Government manufacture of that article. after 
first admitting that the price to the United States was over 32 
cents a pound, uses the figure of 25 cents a pound to measure 
the amount of saving that was made, because, as he says, that 
was the cost to the Navy, meaning the Navy Department. Mr. 
President, I have no doubt that that was the cost to the Navy 
Department, but it was not the cost to the people of the United 
States; and the people of the United States are as much inter- 
ested in the expenses of the other departments of the Govern- 
ment as they are in the expenses of the Navy Department. They 
have to pay all the taxes that are necessary for all the depart- 
ments; and when the representative of one of the great depart- 
ments of this Government uses figures of that kind as an argu- 
ment for Government ownership, I think it is at least worthy of 
attention and thought upon the part of the people who want to 
know the true facts in regard to this subject. 

Mr. President, what I gather from all this is that we have 
here an administration the officials of which are subtly and 
quietly leading us along a path toward Government ownership, 
the end of which perhaps they do not exactly see; but they are 
incorporating into this Government a new principle of deep 
import which ought to be argued on its merits, and it is a 
situation into which the country should not be allowed to drift. 
If, indeed, Government ownership is the proper substitute for 
the individual initiative which has developed in this country a 
great variety of resources and produced a prosperity that is 
the wonder of the civilized world, then we should go into it 
intelligently, thoroughly, and consistently. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrime in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am curious to know whether, in the over- 
head charges, the items are given in the Secretary’s report 
which bring the cost of powder to 32 cents and a fraction per 
pound. I am curious to know how the Secretary figures the 
overhead charges, and I should like to know the items, if they 
are contained in the report. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator that he will find 
all of this on page 58 of the report to which I referred. The 
detail of those overhead charges is not given, but enough is 
given to show that those charges do not include the entire 
overhead charges such as would be figured by a private owner. 
Here is what the Secretary says about it: 


The Bureau of Ordnance estimates that the overhead charges (in- 
36.072. and allowance of officers, pensions, leave, etc.) aggregate 


There is no mention made of taxes, of insurance, or of de- 
preciation. I am not sure whether any allowance has been 
made for these items. In fact, as I look further at the report 
of the Secretary, he says that to this additional cost that brings 
the total to 32 cents should be added the interest on the plant 
investment, in which case the total would be 34 cents per 
pound. But there is apparently no thought of insurance, de- 
preciation, or other similar items. I have no doubt the over- 
head charges stated here are considerably less than the proper 
sum that should be allowed for that purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will inquire further if the Senator knows 
of any successful private business enterprise in which each 
year there is not some depreciation written off in order to 
replace the ordinary wear and use that finally destroy a plant? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, in my commercial experience 
I have known of several large corporations that failed because 
of failure to do it, but I do not know of one that ever suc- 
ceeded while failing to do it. It is, of course, a practice that 
is indefensible. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If all those charges that ordinarily belong 
to a suecessfully conducted private business were added as 
overhead charges, does not the Senator think that the cost of 
powder would exceed even the 34 cents? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And even with the 32 cents, the difference 
Leatween the 24 cents and a fraction and the 32 cents is almost 
cne-third of the amount paid by the Government. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Exactly. Those figures were brought to my 
attention some little time ago, and I thought it was one of the 
most naive financial statements I had ever come across; and 
it seemed to me particularly appropriate that it should be put 
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in the Recorp in considering such a subject as that of 
ment ownership. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think it is vital on the subject of govern- 
ment ownership. I wish to inquire if the Senator has investi- 
gated the matter of municipal ownership in various cities? I 
know I have, and I have found in every instance that they do 
not replace the property, they do not make charges for capital 
invested, and do not make charges for compensation insurance 
for the workmen or insurance on the property. In estimating 
the overhead charges in a private business they invariably in- 
clude those items, while in estimating the price of the com- 
modity or service the municipality or the Government always 
claims a much lower rate than in fact would be shown if there 
were accurate business methods of bookkeeping followed. That 
is generally the case. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator that I am not-partic- 
ularly familiar with the matter to which he refers, but I believe 
that that is usually the case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That has been my experience in every case 
of a municipality that I have investigated. I know that sev- 
eral of our municipalities in my home State have undertaken 
énterprises of that kind, and have made considerable adver- 
tising capital out of the cost of gas and electric light or water, 
as the case may be. Water, however, is one of the easiest of 
all the municipal undertakings, and in a manner is very suc- 
cessful; but when investigated it was found that there was 
none of these charges allowed for, no overhead charges, and the 
low cost of the article or the service took no account of these 
items that are indispensable in the successful conduct of a pri- 
vate business. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I must apologize, to a certain degree, 
for my inattention. I wanted to ask the Senator at what date 
those prices of 24 and 32 cents, respectively, obtained? 

Mr. LIPPITT. ‘Those figures refer to the fiscal year 1915— 
that is, the year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator give his 
opinion on this query: Is it not a fact that the price of powder 
in the trade operated by private capital, which was then quoted 
at 53 cents, was considerably higher than it would have been in 
normal times; that had it not been for the great European 
war making an enormous demand for powder, it is safe to say 
that the price of powder manufactured by a private plant would 
have been below 53 cents? In other words, the Government 
plant is not subject to the law of supply and demand, and the 
private plant is. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That would be the case if the Secretary had 
used the commercial price of powder in the figures with which 
he made his comparison; but the price of 53 cents was the low- 
est price that had been paid by the Government at any time. 
The Senator from New York will understand that this was for 
smokeless powder of a high quality. It was originally supplie/ 
to the Government at the beginning of its discovery at a very 
materially higher price. The figures are given somewhere here, 
and I think it was in the neighborhood of $1. From time to 
time, as the experience of the manufacturer grew, I presume, 
and the method of manufacture was improved by experience, 
those prices were reduced until the price of 53 cents was made 
at the time that the Government went into the manufacture 
of powder; and that price, as I understand, has been continued 
at the service of the Government by the powder manufacturers 
instead of the price that they are getting, as the Senator from 
New York well says—a very much higher price—from other 
parties, owing to the exigencies of the war. 

Mr. President, what I have been describing is one of the 
circumstances that at least is worthy of consideration in con- 
sidering this shipping bill. I want now to go on for a few 
minutes to consider some of the reasons that have been given 
for the passage of this bill in the few remarks that have been 
made upon it by its advocates on the other side. 

Almost the only presentation of the subject was by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srrarons] at 
the time this bill was first laid before the Senate. In his re- 
marks upon the subject he devotes almost one-third of the 
space which he gives to it to the importance of a naval auxiliary, 
and the implication is suggested that the purpose of this bill 
and the excuse for the investment of this money is the neces- 
sity for naval auxiliaries. 

When it is difficult to get sufficient reasons for a project on 
its own merits it is a very familiar method to bring into the 
subject collateral and unimportant arguments. The attempt to 
vindieate this bill on the ground that we are in this way going 
to obtain sufficient and satisfactory naval auxiliaries is shown 
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by the language of the bill itself to be unfounded. All that the 
bill has to say on the subject of naval auxiliaries is in section 
5, where it says that the vessels to be purchased, tono or 
chartered shall be— 

Suitable, as far as the nenea requirements of the marine trade 


of the United States may permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or Army 
transports, or for other naval er military purposes. 


In other words, the language of the biil and the intent of 
the bill is to produce commercial ships; and commercial ships, 
in order to be useful, must be specially designed with reference 
to the commercial purposes to which they are to be put. In 
fact, one argument that has been used for this bill outside of 
this Chamber was made by the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Redfield, who attempted to show that, under the wise leadership 
of Government experts, a new class of vessels was to be created 
in the world—standardized ships, as he called them, that were 
to be built on but a single model, and specially adapted vy 
new methods to the purposes of commerce; so that the money 
of the Government would be spent not merely for ships but for 
commercial ships so particularly designed and constructed for 
commercial purposes that they would have an advantage from 
that feature alone, 

It is impossible to get the highest efficiency in ships for com- 
merce if they are to be specially designed for naval purposes— 
if there is to be additional expense in their construction so 
that they may fit some particular naval purpose—and there is 
nothing in the language of this bill which contemplates such an 
interference with the efficiency of these vessels. On the other 
hand, the language implies exactly the opposite purpose—that 
these vessels are‘to be built primarily for commercial purposes, 
and, if it can be done without expense and without interfering 
with their highest efficiency, then they may be adapted, so far 
as they can be under those conditions, to naval purposes. 

Moreover, if the object of this bill is to provide naval aux- 
iliaries, then the bill should have other provisions in it. Naval 
auxiliaries are specialized vessels in many cases, and those spe- 
cial features are such that we have to rely upon naval con- 
structors, naval experts, for information as to how to produce 
them. There is no provision in this bill that the shipping board 
shall in any way work in harmony or in sympathy with the 
strategy board of the Navy or with the officers of the Navy. 
There is no provision for consulting them or in any way obtain- 
ing their advice or following their instructions. Therefore it 
seems to me that to base the argument for this bill on the 
purely subsidiary possibility that such vessels may be used for 
naval auxiliaries is neither in accordance with the spirit nor the 
language of the measure. 

The next argument that is used by the distinguished Senator 
for the passage of this bill is that we are unable to obtain ships 
in ordinary times for the carrying of our trade to foreign ports, 
and particularly to South America. He urges the importance 
and necessity of supplying means of transportation to those 
nations to the south ef us, and he says that because we have 
not had these ships we have obtained but a small share of the 
trade of our southern neighbors, and that the reason why Ger- 
many and France and Great Britain obtain a larger proportion 
of their trade is because they are supplied with steamers run- 
ning on regular sehedules. 

Mr. President, it is easy to make statements of that kind. 
They are supported by no array of statistics from the shipping 
trade. The Senator does not take the trouble to put into the 
Recorp the kind of American ships, the number of ships, or the 
ports to which such ships were sailing during the period imme- 
diately antedating the war; and I use that period because it is 
manifestly useless for a bill of this kind to consider the extraor- 
dinary conditions of war times. 

But during the discussion that went on over this same sub- 
ject in the last Congress it so happened that there was a Sena- 
tor here representing the great State of Ohio, whose knowledge 
of these subjects was unrivaled by any man that ever sat in 
this body and whose industry was phenomenal. Senator Burton 
during the very thorough discussion which he made on this sub- 
ject at that time did not rely upon unsupported statements to 
maintain the position which he took. He put into the Recorp— 
and any Senator who is curious to examine them may find them 
in the Recor of January 7, 1915—a complete list of all the ves- 
sels that had sailed during the first nine months of 1914 from 
America to South American ports. He gives their names, their 
destination, their size, and other details in regard to them; and 
what is demonstrated from that array of figures is the fact that 
we not only were not short of vessels to take care of the mer- 
chandise that this country was able to sell to South America, 
but that we were so oversupplied with them that many of the 
vessels were forced to sail with only partial cargoes, and in 


many cases they sailed with these partial cargoes, although 
their ordinary sailing dates were put back in the hope of getting 
a more remunerative amount of merchandise. The situation 
which he described and demonstrated to have existed at that 
time was not unusual; it was not exceptional. It had existed 
in our relations between South American ports and this coun- 
try for some considerable time. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I can not see how the necessities 
of our South American trade can be made the suflicient argu- 
ment for enacting this revolutionary bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do. 

Mr. JONES. Is there anything in the bill from which any- 
one can conclude that any of the ships are going to be used in 
the South American trade? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Nothing at all, I will say to the Senator 
from Washington. ‘There is nothing in the bill which indicates 
at all what is to be done with them, and that difficulty was ap- 
parently present in the minds of the framers of the bill, because 
while urging it on the ground that we need these vessels in our 
foreign trade they provide that in case of necessity, even if 
built abroad in foreign shipyards, they may enter our domestic 
trade. Manifestly the gentlemen who conceived this measure 
had no definite use for these vessels, or if they had they have 
not been frank enough to explain it tọ the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. If the vessels are leased, the lessees are likely 
to take them where they would get the greatest return. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That would seem to be the ordinary com- 
mercial process. 

Mr. JONES. If there is no established business between this 
country and South America, that is likely to be about the last 
place where they would be taken, is it not? 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is what I should suppose. I had sup- 
posed that to be the fact until I heard the brief argument that 
was made in behalf of this measure by the senior Senator from 
Georgia, who declared that the purposes of this bill were to 
regulate the price, the cost, of shipping transportation; that 
when these vessels were leased they would be leased upon the 
condition on the part of the Government that they must run 
in this trade or that; that the destination and the use of the ves- 
sels would be stipulated at the time the lease was made; and 
that instead of being put into our commerce to be used here 
and there as the exigencies of that commerce might demand 
they would be used for the arbitrary purpose of making ship- 
ping less attractive to American owners, even though the bill 
provides specifically that figh ships, so called, shall not be 
used by private owners. A ntly it is the idea of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that these Government-owned ships are to 
have a license to do the very thing that is forbidden to private 
individuals; they are to be used by the Government as fighting 
ships here and there where for the time being shipping seems 
to be profitable. 

Mr. JONES. Would not that subject the Government to the 

ies provided in the bill for using fighting vessels? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Washington is a lawyer. 
I think I will discuss this bill from a commercial standpoint. 

Another argument that the Senator from North Carolina 
used in reference to this matter was to congratulate himself 
that the bill his party has now presented to the Senate is radi- 
cally different from the bill which they attempted to pass here 
a year ago. He urges the members of his own party to give 
it their unanimous support because he says that all the things 
that were objected to by the distinguished Democratic Sena- 
tors who were unable to support the shipping bill last year 
are no longer included in this bill. 

Mr. President, the bill that was presented here last year 
was constantly modified and changed to meet the political 
emergencies of the situation. I think there were some six 
different bills that were presented here at one time and 
another during the course of that debate in the hope of obtain- 
ing sufficient support for the measure. 

It rather seems to me as I look back and remember the 
bitter criticism that was made of the Republicans of this 
body last year for their opposition to the prototype of this 
measure that the confession here of the Senator from North 
Carolina is an ample vindication of the course they took. If he 
can congratulate himself now that the bill, which a more 
ripened experience has placed before the Senate, does not 
contain the very things that the Republicans of the last Con- 
gress so valiantly and determinedly opposed as unwise, if a 
similar discussion could be had on this bill in this Congress, 
if it could be fairly participated in by the Senators on both 
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sides of this body so that the details of it might be fairly ex- 
amined and judged, is it not possible the country would be 
saved again as it was a year ago from the enactment of law 
that a year later the same Democracy will be sorry they are 
responsible for? 

Of course, in considering this bill at the present time we can 
not escape the influence of the atmosphere by which we are 
surrounded. The present situation of shipping the world over 
has been one of extraordinary scarcity of vessels and of an 
extraordinarily high range of prices, and it has not escaped the 
attention of the proponents of this measure that in that situa- 
tion there might be found some excuse for Government as- 
sistance. The plea that it is an emergency measure was made 
for the predecessor of this bill a year ago and it is made now. 

It is true, Mr. President, that very high prices have been in 
existence for the better part of two years in the shipping busi- 
ness, but it is also true that apparently the apex of that situa- 
tion has been reached. For the last two or three months there 
have been steadily declining prices for ocean transportation. 
I have here an article from the Boston News Bureau of July 6, 
a month ago, in which is given the prices for various kinds of 
merchandise in foreign trade and the high prices which were 
reached in March, 1916. I find from this source that a month 
ago the price for grain per bushel was 20 cents from Boston 
to Liverpool, as compared with 48 cents in March; that general 
provisions and pail iard and hard lumber were at the same 
prices at that time as previously, $1.25, $1.31, and $1.50 per 
hundred pounds, respectively. Butter, however, could be car- 
ried for $1.75, as compared with $2; oil cake for 61 cents, as 
compared with $1; cotton for $1, as compared with $2.50; and 
tobacco for $2.50, as compared with $3. ‘ 

Those figures were the figures of a month ago. Two or three 
days ago it occurred to me to see if I could obtain more recent 
figures. I wrote to a firm of ship brokers in New York, who 
are perhaps in as close connection with this subject as any peo- 
ple in America, and whom I have always found to be extremely 
well informed on everything connected with the business in 
which they are engaged, and I asked them if they would give 
me the prices of that day as compared with the highest prices 
for some of the representative articles, They replied that the 
prices of August 7 for wheat to the United Kingdom from New 
York was 34 cents, as compared with 54 cents at the highest; 
to France it was 87 cents, as compared with 57 cents; and to 
Italy it was 42 cents, as compared with 72 cents. Those were 
the prices of the regular liners. I asked them again if they 
could tell me what was the condition among the tramp steamers. 

I find from their reply that the condition of the tramp has 
followed the same course as that of the regular liners. For 
instance, they say that flour to France from New York was 
at one time at as high a rate as $1.50 a hundred pounds and it 
has now declined to $1; that coal to Argentina was $22 per ton 
and it is now $15; and so on, with some other items, the condi- 
tion of which does not differ from those to which I have called 
attention. 

So I infer that so far as an emergency is concerned with 
reference to the present war conditions it is not necessary for 
us to resort to this measure. The ordinary processes of com- 
merce are meeting that emergency ; they are relieving the situa- 
tion; and while the prices are far from being normal at the 
present time it is nevertheless true that there is being trans- 
ported back and forth from this country the largest foreign 
commerce that the country has ever seen. I believe it amounts 
in value to some $6,000,000,000, which is, I understand, some 
59 per cent higher than the highest point which we had reached 
before the war. z 

Under those circumstances, it does not seem as though this 
measure could be explained and excused on the ground that an 
emergency exists so unsupportable that we can not rely in this 
instance as we have in so many others in the commerce of the 
world upon the law of supply and demand to bring, in a reason- 
able time, a reasonable remedy. 

Of course, Mr. President, the real essence of this bill is the 
question of the wisdom of taking such a large sum as $50,000,000 
from the ordinary channels of commerce to be diverted to this 
particular use and put under this extraordinary management. 
Before the present administration came into power $50,000,000 
was looked upon as a somewhat large appropriation. There 
were yery few Republicans who had the temerity to come here 
and propose that such a sum as $50,000,000 should be withdrawn 
from private ownership and put at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment. Such a proposal in what now looks like the halcyon days 
of the past, would have met long and serious debate in this 
body. But we seem to have become somewhat accustomed to 
making these demands upon the resources of our people for 
experimental purposes. 


We have an administration whose god seems to be something 
new. It started in office with the promise of a “ new freedom,” 
which, in the end, seems to be rather a freedom for foreign na- 
tions to have the benefit of our domestic markets instead of 
reserving them for our own people. Sometime after that the 
Republicans of this body and of this country were criticized 
because, as it was asserted, for half a century they had never 
proposed any new thing and because they selected nobody but 
grandfathers for counselors. So this new idea of appropriating 
$50,000,000, without explanation and without discussion, is not 
now so startling as it would have been in the older days. To 
my mind, however, it requires an ample vindication before it 
becomes an accomplished fact. To me it is a very serious matter 
to employ this large sum in a business the advocates of which 
admit will be transacted at a loss. The distinguished Secretary 
of the Treasury, the chief advocate and champion of this meas- 
ure, admitted in his defense of it last winter that the business 
could not be conducted at a profit. He attempted to find other 
benefits that would compensate for the loss, but, as it seemed 
to me, without a great degree of success. Certainly if the Gov- 
ernment is to adopt the policy of the public management of some 
portions of private industries, at least it should be able to show 
or claim that their management would be followed by what is 
the standard of private management; that is, the transaction 
of the business at a profit. 

I see no difference between taking this sum of $50,000,000— 
which is large in itself, but small as compared with the indus- 
try in which it is to be put—and placing it at the disposal of 
some favored few, either by leasing vessels to them or selling 
vessels to them, at an assumed cost to the Government lower 
than other parties can build or afford to lease for, I can see no 
difference between that proposition and a subsidy. It has all 
the worst features of a subsidy, because the disposition which 
is to be made of these vessels by lease, which is the first way 
that the bill provides for their use, is not to be governed by 
some rule prescribed by law, but will be at the option of the 
shipping board that is to have this subject in charge. 

There is another feature of the bill which seems to me very 
indefensible. The bill comprises two distinct portions designed 
to accomplish two distinct and unrelated purposes, One is the 
regulation of shipping; the other is the management of a par- 
ticular line of vessels. One is a commercial operation; the 
other is a judicial operation. This same board which the bill 
constitutes has the control and the management of both 
branches of the subject. As the owners of $50,000,000 of ship- 
ping, with the duty of operating it to the best advantage, which 
the circumstances will enable them to do, they are on the same 
basis as is any other owner of vessels in the United States, or 
at least ought to be. They will have to go to the same cus- 
tomers to obtain cargoes. -They will transport those cargoes 
from the same port of origin to the same port of destination, 
and on competitive terms. 

It seems to me manifestly improper that all the activities of 
private shipowners in this country shall be turned over for 
regulation and for judicial consideration to one of their com- 
petitors, as this bill does. Certainly it would seem like a mon- 
strous thing if the Government of the United States made the 
officers of the International Mercantile Marine the judges of 
what was fair competition on the part of all the other American 
shipowners. Nevertheless, that is the situation in which this 
bill puts the shipping industry of this country as regards the 
shipping board. It has charge of the entire regulation of the 
industry, in which it is itself a competitor. 

We do not find that this same Democratic Party, whose first 
attempt at Government ownership was the Alaska Railroad, 
put the construction and management of that road into the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. which is the 
regulatory board for the railroads. Why, then, should the 
shipping industry be treated in a different manner? 

The ostensible purpose of this bill is to help the development 
of American shipping. If it is in reality to help that develop- 
ment, its provisions must be such as to inspire confidence in 
those engaged in the industry; its provisions must be such as 
to insure a belief that there will be fair treatment and im- 
partial judgment. There is not a witness, so far as I know, 
who came before the committee and testified on this subject, 
who approved of this dual capacity of the shipping board. The 
constant tenor of the testimony of the witnesses was that the 
effect of this bill would be to discourage the creation of a 
privately owned American commercial marine. 

Any industry which is international in its character, in which 
one nation or another has a widely different participation, 
should be managed with some regard to the methods employed 
by that country which has the principal interest. The ship- 
ping industry of the world is largely in the hands of England. 
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That industry has been for centuries encouraged and developed 
by her statesmen, not only as a great source of her prosperity 
and her revenue, but on the far more important ground that it 
was the bulwark of her safety. England must have shipping 
at whatever price she has to pay for it. She must be the owner 
of a very large proportion of the shipping of the world, if her 
people are to maintain their position either in commerce or as 
one of the great nations of the world. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Ilinois? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Ido. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will ask the Senator if he has observed 
from the utterances of many of the public men in the English 
Parliament and at the head of various departments of govern- 
ment in England a change in the policy of that Government? 
They have learned that they must not be dependent for food- 
stuffs upon foreign countries, and are now advocating the de- 
velopment of the agricultural resources of England and the 
utilization of land which has been devoted to game preserves 
and which has been lying idle, because England, with her ship- 
ping facilities, could bring from distant places breadstuffs and 
meat cheaper than she could raise them at home. Has the Sena- 
tor noticed that tendency among the public men of England in 
the last 12 months? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes; I have, I will say to the Senator from 
Illinois; and it very suggestive of the growing realization by 
England of the advantages of being self-sustaining. I was going 
to say a word or two about that a little later on. 

I was referring at the time the Senator from Illinois inter- 
rupted me to the importance to England of the shipping industry ; 
and the thought I was trying to convey was not alone that the 
methods which her experience has taught her were wise to em- 
ploy and which her success in creating a controlling position 
in that industry justify were worthy of our consideration in 
framing a bill of this kind, but, further, that inevitably the 
regulations and methods of conducting the shipping business 
which the major factor in that business establishes must be the 
controlling and influencing method of shipping management. 

So long as England has the position of supremacy in the 
shipping business, just so long must her methods in conducting 
it influence the methods of every other nation that undertakes 
to engage actively in it. It is true that if a nation can devise 
a more economical method or a more inviting method—a method 
that will give them some advantage in competition—they may 
adopt such a method successfully ; but they can not successfully 
adopt a method that is less efficient, that is more exacting, that 
is less inviting to private enterprise, for it is manifest that if 
they do their shipping will labor under a commercial disadvan- 
tage compared to the shipping of their largest competitor. 

The regulations which the shipping board are empowered and 
instructed to put in force will be somewhat hard for the shippers 
to bear; they will be somewhat expensive to them; and I want 
to make the point that, if we really are going to attempt to 
encourage shipping, we must study and imitate the methods of 
the other shipping countries of the world. 

There are two other provisions in this bill which seem to me 
also to be most indefensible. I refer to the provision which 
provides that this board shall be allowed to build ships in foreign 
yards unless they can obtain their construction in American 
yards on equal terms, and to the provision that allows those 
vessels so constructed to enter into our coastwise trade. 

I do not know, of course, how binding the men who may be 
appointed to this shipping board will consider that expression 
of “ equal terms” to be. It would seem to imply that it would 
be their duty, at any time that a vessel could be obtained from 
England or Germany or Norway or Sweden at 1 per cent better 
advantage than she could be obtained in the United States, to 
place the business abroad. 

I can not believe that the proper method to encourage our 
shipping is by inviting foreign competition of that kind through 
the agency of a board of this character. Moreover, our coast- 
wise shipping has been of the greatest value to us for the very 
purpose that the distinguished Senator from North Carolina 
made the ehief ground of his support of the measure. What 
little auxiliary assistance to the Navy we have comes from the 
fact that we have along our coasts and on our Great Lakes and 
rivers a magnificent maritime industry. Its tonnage is of such 
size that it would be a magnificent addition to the tonnage of 
any other nation in the world, and in consequence of it we 
have a foree of experienced, trained navigators and sailors 
among our people, accustomed to the intricacies of navigation 
along our coasts, who know the lights, who know the channels, 
who know the operation of the tides and the prevailing winds, 
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mum of safety. 


It seems to me that to open this door for attack upon the 
shipping we have is one of the most reprehensible features of 
this measure. At least I had supposed when it was under con- 
sideration that one department of American-built and American- 
owned commerce would be safe from assault. If there is any- 
thing in the doctrine of a self-sustaining nation, then Americans 
ought to retain that coastwise shipping. 

Mr. President, while I have now discussed this bill at some 
length, there are other points in connection with it that, if I 
had time, I should like to call to the attention of the Senate, 
and on the point which I am now discussing much more can be 
properly said; but the time has nearly arrived when the Senate 
will adjourn for the day, and I understand there are other mat- 
ters that should occupy its attention, so I yield the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as bearing on some of the 
questions asked in the debate with regard to the reasons for the 
languishing of the American merchant marine, and something 
of the history of its rise and fall—particularly its fall—I should 
like to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, pages 34, 
35, and 36 of the report on “ Government aid to merchant ship- 
ping.” It is a report from the Department of Commerce, No, 
119, of the special agents’ series. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator means in his own remarks, not 
in mine? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I am doing that on my own account. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLING in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


For many years prior to the Civil War the merchant marine of the 
United States was second only to that of Great Britain, and the bulk 
of the fo trade of this coun as well as much of the trade of 
other countries was American bottoms. That was the period 
of the wooden sa „ which could be built more ae * 

cou 


The shipping indus was, 
* Natio 


owners were satisfied with 
then gave them. It is aot surprising, the 
of fron came to be appreciated English shipping fo 
American s g fell . This process had un way, so far 
as over-seas shipping is concerned, for some time before the beginning 
of the Civil War. 

The war merely accelerated the relative decline of American shipping. 
Not only was a large amount of tonnage 3 on high seas 
durt the war, but a l amount (about 750,000 tens—Annual 
Report of Commissioner of Na tion, 1915, . 214-215) was trans- 
ferred to foreign registry to avoid capture and destruction, and after 
the close of the war this tonnage was never permitted to be registered 
in the United States. 

By as much as the over-seas shipping of the United States was 
diminished by the war, that of foreign countries, e Great 
Britain, was increased. The hold upon the AN rade of the world 
which Great Britain then secured has never been relinquished and never 
seriously threatened. 

The United States might have regained much of the ground lost 
during the war, (a) if the law of February 10, 1866 (R. S., 4135 
prohibiting the return to American registry of teste joe that had h 
American registers and had given them up for foreign registers dur- 
ing the war, had not been passed; (b) if interest in the internal de- 

ot op of the country had not been 
dominant protectionist theories had not been antagonistic to forei 
trade; (d) if American shipowners had not clung so tenaciously to the 


of the world fete bh 5 the substitution of steam for sall and, 
later, upon the opening of Suez Canal. 

To do more than enumerate the causes for the decline of the over- 
seas shipping of the United States is not expedient-in a report of this 
character. Rivertheloes it is necessary to bear these facts in mind 
in considering ways and means oF which the over-seas shipping under 
the American flag may be extended. 

Within recent years conditions have changed greatly. Many of the 
adverse factors enumerated above have been converted into positive 
and favorable factors. 1 5 pee ges 

a) As a result of the passage o e ship-registry act o 
18, 1914, the American shipowner is free to buy rios in the Rua! a 
est market and American registry is no longer denied to foreign-bul 
hips owned by American citizens, Between the date of this act and 

y 12, 1916, 180 foreign-built ships, with a total gross register ton- 
nage of 617,183, were added to the over-sea shipping under the United 
States. flag. 

(b) Interest in the internal development of the country is no longer 
80 a ing as to preclude interest in over-seas trade, and la 
amounts of American capital have been prt into ships, practically 
of which sailed under foreign flags until the paa of the law of 
August 18, 1914. For example, the Standard Oll interests, the United 
Fruit Co., the United States Steel Products Co, W. R. Grace & Co., 
and other important American concerns had large fleets of vessels under 
the fiags of foreign nations. 
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(e) The country has turn off the influence of 
extreme 


certain C phan of 
the protectionist system which were long and und empha- 
sized by the ene Ce of that system and mari- 


time en rise. s point is well brought out in Dayid Wells’s 
essay on the Decay of Our Ocean Mercantile Its Cause and 
Cure, in which he quotes from the writings and es of Ç 
Carey, Horace Greeley, Wiliam P. Fr; and er l protec- 
tionists. A system of protection so high as virtually to shut out im- 
ports could hardly be promotive of much f r ships 


PP s to be run economically. 
‘o-day the country is, on the whole, favorable to the development 
and expansion of its foreign trade, which is coming to on the 
import side of the balance sheet, more and more of raw and partly 
manufactured products and, on the export side, more largely of fin- 
ed manufactured products. American industry is now organized 
on a big production basis, and the home market, great as it is, is no 
lon able to absorb the whole production of many lines of manu- 
facture. Many of the large plants, it is ed, can be run at the 


2 efficiency only when operated at maximum capacity; but this- 


rings about a production in excess of domestic requirements. More- 

over, the tendency is for exports of breadstuffs to decrease, which means 

that larger exports of other products, mineral and manufactured, are 

required to liquidate this country’s indebtedness to the rest of the 

world for supplies of coffee, tea, cocoa, raw silk, pe Egyptian cotton, 

hides, rubber, tin, antimony, nitrates, potash, and other raw ma’ 

not produced in this county. as as for manufactured ell g 

such as dyestuffs, that are more economically produced a and 

pay the interest on the investments that other countries have made in 
e United States and to provide the money expended by American 


Europe. 
d) American shipbuilders have long since given up the cli; shi 
aud 4 5 m shipbuilders in 


the development an 
the American Navy and of the fy 
* much work to do, and has recently made 
ion of ship construction, which Enpa yards 
and which has enabled American shipyards alo: e 
eat ore-carrying vessels as rapidly and as cheaply as it is 
‘or them to be Cah 7 5 
la tes is now somewhat lower in the United States 
which is a reversal of former conditions. 


the 
cut 
shipyard, i 

ise The extensive use of structural steel, resulting in large-scale 
production, is essentially an American practice and the idea of a 
tandardized is also of American origin. 


ge with a hull built of structural steel 


S ship built of structural 
It is clear, therefore, that if this new of ship should prove as 
successful as it gives promise of doing the American shipb in- 


dustry would have, for a time at least and at a most auspicious 


a marked advan 


me, 


wi 
from 3 and Wales. 91 


at low cost. It is believed that 

coal can be sold in Chile and Peru at lower than Australian or 
Welsh coal. If this proves to be the case, the vessels carrying 
from the United States can return with nitrates from Chile, copper 
from American-owned mines and smelters in Chile and Peru, tin ore 
from Amertican-owned in Bolivia, and iron ore from American- 
owned mines in Chile. 

The development of exports of coal would cause reductions in re- 
turn freights—a factor which far toward accounting for the 
poe ety supremacy of Great itain—and an extension of American 

p 

r hae been laid on these facte and probabilities: chiefly for 
the purpose of showing that natural conditions and legislation now 
favor the development of the American merchant etoa ter 


degree than they formerly impeded that devel t—a fact great 
importance in considering whether or not and what extent, if any, 
the Government should offer direct financial assistance to can 


shipping. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that when the, Senate adjourns 
to-day, it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. PENROSE. I take this opportunity to present the views 
of the minority members of the Finance Committee on the rev- 
enue bill (S. Rept. 793, pt. 2). I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee is about to make the report of the majority of the commit- 
tee in a few minutes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not see the chairman present. He 
ean do that later. í 

Mr. PENROSE. Is the Senator from Florida contemplating 
an adjournment at this time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to have a short executive session. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from North Carolina can make 
his report in executive session, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A m from the House of Representatives, by J. O. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) providing for the relief of flood 
sufferers in the State of West Virginia, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Humboldt County, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District 
of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
El Monte, Cal., praying for the settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween the railroads and their employees by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Photo Engravers’ 
Union of Topeka, Kans., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict legislation, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees of the 
Federal building custodian’s force, of Topeka, Kans., praying 
for an increase in their wages, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

LANDS IN COLORADO. 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 21) authorizing the city of Salida, 
Colo., to purchase certain public lands for public park purposes, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
799) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 6872) for the relief of John J. Flynn; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6873) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Lowery (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6874) granting an increase of pension to Albert P, 
Leavitt (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6875) granting an increase of pension to Harrison 
A. Donals (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6876) granting an increase of pension to Joseph S. 
Morgan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 6877) granting an increase of pension to Mary T. 
Se 2 the Committee on Pensions. 

ill 


ay 
By SHERMAN: 
a (S. 6878) granting a pension to Emily A. Stevenson; 


b 
e Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 166) providing for the appoint- 
ment of commissioned officers of the Organized Militia as lieu- 
tenants in the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 


By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 167) to waive the age limit for 
admission to the United States Army in the case of George A. 
Delatush ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CHILTON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $225,000 for payment of interest to owners of lots, pieces, 
or parcels of land, or to their heirs or legal representatives, 
which were included in the report and award of the court com- 
missioners to the District docket case, No. 1046, to condemn 
lands for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I submit the report of the 
committee of conference on the bill H. R. 15947, the naval 
appropriation bill, and ask that it be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


to 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, having met, 
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after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 41, 
51, 52, and 54. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 24, 72, 73, 75, 76, 82, 84, 
85, 174, 201, 202, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
235, and 237; and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Change total to $8,350,875; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 


ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted insert 
the following: 

“Said commission shall also investigate and report upon the 
necessity, desirability, and advisability of improving existing 
or establishing an additional navy yard or naval station on the 
Atlantic coast south of Cape Hatteras or on or near the United 
States coast of the Gulf of Mexico or in the Caribbean Sea of 
a character adequate for the proper naval defense of that por- 
tion of the country. Said report shall contain all the informa- 
tion of like character as directed in the preceding paragraph 
relating to the investigation and report as to the Pacific coast. 

“Said commission shall also investigate and report as to the 
necessity, desirability, and advisability of establishing sub- 
marine and aviation bases on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Pacific coasts and other possessions of the United States, and 
as to the cost and location thereof: Provided, That the sum of 
$10,000 is hereby appropriated to defray the expenses of said 
commission, including drafting, technical and clerical assistance 
in the Navy Department or elsewhere.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 241, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted insert 
the following: 

“The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to improve and 
equip the navy yards at Puget Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
New York, Boston, Portsmouth, Charleston, and New Orleans 
for the construction of such ships herein or as may be hereafter 
authorized as may be assigned to such yards for construction, 
and the sum of $6,000,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated for this purpose: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to equip the navy yards 
at Norfolk, Philadelphia, Boston, and Puget Sound for the 
construction of capital ships. 

“The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are 
authorized and directed to report to Congress at the earliest 
practicable date: 

“ First. Specific plans for improvement of the harbors and 
canals and connecting channels which, in their judgment, will 
best provide adequate facilities for operations of the fleet for 
‘defense of the harbors on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts 
of the United States. 

Second. The feasible extensions requisite to making existing 
approved projects for improvement of the aforementioned har- 
bors, canals, and channels available for the purposes stated in 
the foregoing paragraph. 

“Third. The cost of each such several improvements calcu- 
lated upon the basis of completion thereof under contract within 
five years.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

B. R. TILLMAN, 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 

Bores PENROSE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

L. P. PADGETT, 

J. Frep C. TALBOTT, 

ALBERT ESTOPINAL, 

Tuomas S. BUTLER, 

Ernest W. ROBERTS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 
of the conference report. 
Nr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I am not going to call for a 
quorum, but before that motion is put, I desire to say that I 
have done what I could to avoid the immense and, as I think, 
absolutely unjustifiable extravagance of this session of Con- 
‘gress. Believing, as I do, in an ample and adequate Army and 
Nav, yet in view of the steady day by day weakening and de- 


pleting of the great nations of Europe, exhausting themselves 
in men, resources, and credit, it has seemed to me that this was 
not a time to make these extraordinary and unnecessary ap- 
propriations, entailing such a burden and requiring additional 
expenditures in the future. However, as it is bound to pass, 
I shall not call for a yea-and-nay vote, but I simply want to 
Say that if there were a yea-and-nay vote called for, I would 
vote ‘ nay ” on the question of the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask for the adoption of the conference 


report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, August 18, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION. 


Exccutive nomination confirmed by the Senate August 17 (leg- 
islative day of August 16), 1916. 


DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 
F. J. H. von Engelken to be Director of the Mint, 


~ SENATE. 
Fray, August 18, 1916. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: ; 

Almighty God, we pray for wisdom and grace both to know 
and to apply the golden rule of human conduct. Thou hast 
intrusted us with the application of the great principle of jus- 
tice. Thou hast put so much of good into the human heart that 
we can apply with absolute certainty the final word of human 
right upon the basis of our own judgment of justice and of right. 
So Thou dost call us into the solemn responsibility of acting as 
free agents in a world. Thou hast committed much to the 
hands of Thy servants in this Senate in the establishment of 
right among men. Do Thou give to us love for men and interest 
in the welfare of all our fellow citizens and the consecration of 
our minds and hearts and life to the service of men. Do Thou, 
above all we can do, bless with the abundance of Thy grace 


and providence all the people. We ask for Christ's sake. 


Amen, 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as important business is 
to come before the Senate to-day, I think we ought to have a 
larger attendance, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardin Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Hardwick Overman Sterling 
m Hughes Owen Stone 
Husting Penrose Swanson 
Brandegee James Phelan Taggart 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones Reed ‘Thompson 
Chilton ern Robinson Tillman 
Culberson ne Shafroth Vardaman 
Cummins Lippitt Sheppard Wadsworth 
rtis McLean Sherman Warren 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. Works 
Gallinger Myers Smith, Md. 


Mr. CUMMINS. My colleague [Mr. Kenyon] is absent. I 
make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] is necessarily absent on account 
of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, The Secretary will 
read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding session. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Wednesday, August 16, 1916, was read and approved. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Monday next, the 2ist instant, I will submit some observations 
upon the pending so-called suffrage amendment as a partisan 
issue. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14338) to 
authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the Light- 
house Service. and for other purposes, asks a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Apausox, Mr. Sms, and Mr. 
Esch managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15947) making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
certain donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 19) relating to bills of lading, and for 
other purposes, together with accompanying papers and the 
message, 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to an 
item in the majority report upon the revenue bill, page 2, which 
reads as follows: 


In the p inion of your committee, concurred in by the Treasury De- 
pameng is latter sum, namely, $130,000,000, should be financed by a 


My purpose in calling attention to this statement is to say that 
I do not concur in it at all. 


COLLECTION OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, in response 
to Senate resolution 248 of the 15th instant, which will be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The communication is as follows: 


* DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August tt, 1916. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Sır: By direction of the President I have the pg to cesar igs 
the receipt of the 5 resolution No. 248, of the — instant, 
which E am requested to furnish the the information called for by Senate 
resolution 133 of March 40. 1916, or report to the Senate promptly why 
such 3 can not be furni cee 

In reply I have the honor to refer to my letter of June 17 last rela- 
tive to Senate resolution 133 of March 16, 1916, a copy of which letter 
I inclose, in which all the information that I was able to obtain after 
an extensive search was stated and the reasons why the desired informa- 
tion could not be alors el — 8 set forth. 

Search was the records in this department, and the 
collector of customs at the he. part of New York e called to fur- 
nish such information as might be disclosed by the records of that port. 
The Secretary of Commerce, having jurisdiction over the juestion of 
tonnage, and the auditor for this department were also consulted. 

The collector at New York stated—and a copy of this letter was in- 
closed with my letter of June 17 3 that no collection of 
extra or discriminating duties were made since 1909, and that while 
it is a matter of tradi that certain discriminating duties were col- 
lected in the remote past these collections were merged with other 
collections of im Sades and no separate account or rendered. 
The collector stated that the records of tonnage 
pa to 1893 — 1 A Ust of the tonnage duties collected 

since 1893 was furnished by him and transmitted to you with my report 


of June 17. 

The Secretary of Commerce stated that the statistical records of his 
department did not show collections of extra or discriminating — — 
for the reason that any such duties collected were combined with the 
additional duties collected on account of undervaluations of 2 
articles under the headin, «Additional and discriminating duties.“ 

Therefore the information can not be furnished for the reason that, 
as stated, there are mo records from which the data can be ascertained. 


Respeetfully, 
~ W. G. McApoo, Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
DIVISION OF CUSTOMS, 
‘ June , 1916. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 
Sin: I have the honor to refer to a resolution in the — of the 
United States, dated March 16, 1916, in which I am directed to 
the Senate, first, with a tabulation * so far as = 
amounts collected by the United States of extra or po Be 
on imports in foreign vessels by years and by nationalities er —— 
bringing such imports into the United States, from the 
=e of August 10, 1790, entitled “An act ma 


8 ments of the debts of the — ras 9 aed 
lation showing, so far as 


nationalities of vessels ent 
eign countries, wherever and 
were in excess of the tonna — 

States, from ve first collection of such extra tonnage duties on foreign 


An extensive search has been made of the records of the department 
report has 


the ports of the United States from for- 
such amounts as such tonnage duties 
duties imposed on vessels of the United 


with the result that no record or been found in which the 
discriminating duties on imports or the discriminating tonnage duties 
on foreign vessels have been ted. 

The collector of customs at New York, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred for such information as he might possess, reports that no infor- 
mation is obtainable cy Ee inating du collected on im- 
ports in foreign vessels at that port, and submits 5 tabulation showing 

he amounts collected at that port since vanes = 1893, as . —— 

5 in duties ‘imposed on 
es. 


duties on for 
of the United 

The Secretary of Commerce, to hye . the matter was also referred, 
states that his Serene has rd of discriminating duties for 
the reason that such duties have been combined witb other items and 

grega and submits a statement showing the t 

collected upon se bo s and American ships since June 
His statement re e entire amount of tonnage taxes collected 
plus small ann Desens collected as 1 tonnage taxes. 

I inclose herewith for your information copies of the correspondence 


excess of tonnage 


had with the r of 8 and with the collector of cus- 
toms at New York in the matter. 
Respectfully, W. G. McApoo, Secretary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH presented a- petition of sundry citizens 
of Charlotteville, N. Y., praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Santa Barbara, Cal., praying for the settlement 
of the difficulties between the railroads and their employees 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed regulation of ocean transportation freight rates, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Minnesota State 
Game Protective League, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for the creation of the McKinley National 
Park in Alaska, which was referred to the Committee om 
Territories. 

He also presented a petition of the Minnesota State Game 
Protective Association, praying that an agreement be entered 
into between the United States and Canada for the protection 
of migratory birds; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 6737. A bill for the relief of A. J. Lowary (Rept. No. 803) ; 

S. 6716. A bill to provide for stock-watering privileges on 
certain unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Mont. (Rept. No. 802); and 

H. R. 14533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to issue a patent in fee simple to the district school board 
No. 112, of White Earth Village, Becker County, Minn., for a 
certain tract of land upon payment therefor to the United 
ae goes trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota (Rept. 

0. A 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8492) to restore homestead rights in certain cases, 
ek nee Dat ENT E a aE (No. 805) 

ereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bilt (S. 6850) authorizing the transfer 
of certain retired Army officers to the active list, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 806) thereon. 

WASHINGTON-VIRGINIA RAILWAY CO. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia L back favorably without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 16700) to amend an act relating to the Publie 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved March 
4, 1913, and I submit a report (No. 800) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. I do not 
think it will take more than a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


PP eae it enacted, ete., opriati — 8, Fae tor ta h 1, of an act entitled 
act making’ a pro oe ró — or 


30, 1915 . for other P 7 —— Mareh 4, 1 13, 

to the He Utilities mmission 2 the District of olumbia (3 
Stats. p. 975), as amended by an act approved companion excluded . 1916, 
be amended by 979 to — nanes of the ed from 
the -of said oe — the on — 


a Dominon Rallway, 


Old excepting a the re; N 
inside of the District of Co — Bagh in the third subdivision of said 
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Een on page N the tonong * ant ae Washin: git 
way Co., exce g as to the r on of its operation in: t 
the District of Columbia.” 2 SENEE: 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. LAND. I should like to ask where the bill changes exist- 
ing conditions. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It simply provides that the utilities 
commission shall not control the electric line except so far as 
it is in the District. It has nothing in the District except the 
terminals, and has 44 miles of track in Virginia. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission now controls it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


SCHOOL LAND IN MONTANA. 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 6704) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent for certain 
land to school district numbered 9, of Sanders County, Mont., 
and I submit a report (No. 801) thereon. It is a local bill in 
regard to a school district in Montana. There is real need for it, 
it is a real emergency, and I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. MYERS. It is not on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to hear the bill read. 
Mr. MYERS. I will be glad to have it read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, upon proper i TETE to issue patent to school 


district No. 9, of Sanders County, Mont., for block 8, designated as 
“Public reserve,” upon the approved plat of the town site of Dixon, 


Mont. 

Mr. MYERS. I can explain the bill in a few words. When 
the Flathead Reservation was thrown open the act throwing it 
open provided for certain town sites and in each town site a 
lot for a public reserve. Dixon is a little town of about 100 
population. This lot is standing there; there is no public use for 
it, and the school district is very much in need of a building site. 
This is for a public purpose, and there can be no better public 
purpose served, in my opinion. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FISH-CULTURAL STATION IN UNICOI COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11474) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to permit the construction of a public high- 
way through the fish-cultural station in Unicoi County, Tenn. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest that we finish the morning busi- 
ness first, and then, perhaps, there will be no objection to the 
Senator’s request. 

Mr. SHIELDS. This will take but a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator proposes to take the bill from the 
calendar, and I object, as I have done in the past to similar 
requests. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will ask the Senator not to object, on ac- 
count of the urgency of this matter. The public authorities 
there are constructing the highway and this is stopping the en- 
tire work. The bill has passed the House and it has the ap- 
proyal of the Department of Commerce. 

_ Mr. SMOOT. Let us get through with the morning business, 
and I will speak with the Senator about it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Two bills have just been passed without ob- 

ection. 
j Mr. SMOOT. They were not on the calendar. 
reported from committees. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is in order. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 6879) granting an increase of pension to Watkin 
Countryman (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6880) granting an increase of pension to Daniel A. 
Shen; 


They were 


A bill (S. 6881) granting an increase of pension to Washing- 
ton Taylor, alias Henry Taylor; 
ees bill (S. 6882) granting an increase of pension to Leander 

elps ; 

A bill (S. 6883) granting an increase of pension to Perry C. 
Brooks; 

A bill (S. 6884) granting an increase of pension to Enoch 


raig; 8 

A bill (S. 6885) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Robinson; 

A bill (S. 6886) granting a pension to Fred Hank; 

A bill (S. 6887) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
M. Davis; 

A bill (S. 6888) granting an increase of pension to William C. 


oose ; 
A bill (S. 6889) granting an increase of pension to Norman E. 
Ellsworth; 
15 bill (S. 6890) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
is . 


A bill (S. 6891) granting an increase of pension to John F, 
Parsons ; 

A bill (S. 6892) granting an increase of pension to Dennis 
Wilson; 

A bill (S. 6893) granting an increase of pension to Philip 
Barrett (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6894) granting an increase of pension to Russell F. 
2 (With accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. Jounson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6895) granting a pension to Julietta R. Gordon 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6896) granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Morgan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6897) granting an increase of pension to Daniel J. 
Jeinei (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6898) granting an increase of pension to King 8. 
Hill (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6899) granting a pension to Anna Elizabeth Tenney 
(with accompanying papers) ; 3 

A bill (S. 6900) granting an increase of pension to Henry C. 
Sargent (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6901) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
Wentworth (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6902) granting an increase of pension to Claudius 
Lane (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6903) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Keniston (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6904) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
E. Partridge (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6905) granting an increase of pension to Sewell B. 
Harriman (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6906) granting an increase of pension to William 
Clements (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6907) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
Gerrish ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 6908) granting an increase of pension to John 
Moser (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


STORAGE OF EXPLOSIVES. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a short statement. Some days ago I introduced a bill, 
being (S. 6849) to regulate the shipment and storage of ex- 
plosives, and it was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, Since that time I have received some photographs 
showing the widespread devastation on the island of Black 
Tom, where 4,000 panes of glass of a size of 22 by 26 inches 
were destroyed and various other damage done, as well as the 
loss of life. I desire that these photographs may be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce to give the members 
of the committee a graphic idea of the extent of this great 
disaster. I hope that they may report the bill favorably. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICY OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bill (H. R. 
15774) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, having met, after 
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full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments 8 2, 5, 


6, 9, 11, 22, 24, 26, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 49, 50, 59, 64 , 66, 
75, 76, 77, 79, 83, 84, 85, 86, 92, 95, 100, 101 102, 105, 107, 111.7 
112, 117, 118, 119, 120, 128, 129, 180, 131, 135, 140, 141, 
146, 151, 183, 187, 190, 192, 193, 208, 210, 
218, 220, 221, 222, 230, 233, 235, 237, 
263, 265, 266, 267, 281, 291, 293, 296, 
316, 317, 319, 321, , 324, 330, 331, 334, 
, 348, 350, 351, 357 and 358. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 7, 8, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 23, 29, 31, 32, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
78, 74, 78, 80, 81, 82, 88, 90, 91, 94, 98, 99, 103, 106, 109, 110, 115, 
116, 134, 188, 139, 144, 148, 150, 152, 158, 154, 155, 156, 
161, 162, 163, 164, 170, 175, 176, 180, 
195, 203, 204, 205, 206, 212, 215, 216, 217, 
226, 228, 229, 232, 236, 238, 242, 243, 
247, 250, 251, 258, 259, 260, 
268, 273, 274, 276, 282, 283, 284, 
287, 289, 290, 297, 308, 309, 
318, 323, 825, 327, 328, , 336, 337, 338, 
841, 349, 353, and 360, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of said amendment after 
the word“ That,“ in line 13 on page 2, down to and including 
the word “That,” in line 16 on page 3; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
89,900“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$178,690”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $20,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$1,200”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

For the purchase or condemnation of a site to contain not 
less than 5,400 square feet (at a cost not exceeding $20,000) 
and for the erection of a central garage thereon, 835,000.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$196,600”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$440,160”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Transpose the matter inserted by 
said amendment as a separate paragraph to follow line 10, 
page 30 of the bill, amended to read as follows: 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are author- 
ized, in connection with the resurfacing of the roadway of 
Fourteenth Street SW., from B Street to Water Street, to 
increase the width of said roadway to not exceeding 55 feet.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Calvert Street Bridge: For preparation of plans for con- 
struction of a bridge to take the place of the existing Calvert 
Street Bridge crossing Rock Creek, $6,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$100,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 97, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$200,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 104, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $55,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 113, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 114, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $405,000 ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 121, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 


“ WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


“The Chief of Engineers of the War Department is author- 
ized and empowered to enforce the following regulations of 
traffic for the protection of the Washington Aqueduct and 
Filtration Plant and their accessories, including Conduit Road: 
No vehicle shall, on the Conduit Road, exceed a speed of 20 
miles per hour within the District of Columbia and in the 
State of Maryland the speed laws of that State. No reckless 
or careless driving shall be permitted, and drivers of all 
vehicles shall conform to the generally accepted rules for the 
use of public roads as to passing to the right, signaling desire to 
pass, etc., and all vehicles using this road shall carry and dis- 
play the lights specified by municipal regulations for vehicles 
within the District of Columbia, and all such lights shall be so 
dimmed or masked as to obviate any blinding effect upon 
travelers on the road, and any violation of the above regula- 
tions shall constitute an offense upon conviction for which the 
party or parties offending shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $1 nor more than $40: Provided, That for violation of said 
regulations committed within the District of Columbia prosecu- 
tions shall be maintainable in the United States branch of the 
police court of the District of Columbia and for such violations 
committed in the State of Maryland prosecutions shall be main- 
tainable before the nearest United States commissioner for the 
district of Maryland; and said police court and said commis- 
sioner are severally vested with jurisdiction for this purpose. 

“The United States District Court for the District of Mary- 
land is directed to appoint such additional United States com- 
missioner or commissioners, for service at convenient points 
adjacent to the Conduit Road, as may be requisite to carry out 
the above provisions of this act; schedule of fees for such 
services to be fixed by said court. 

“ Officers authorized to make arrests under the provisions of 
this act are also authorized, in the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion, to parole the person or persons so arrested for attendance 
at trial.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 122, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$22,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 123, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Omit the matter inserted by said 
amendment; on page 89 of the bill, line 3, strike out the fol- 
lowing: “ at $3,000 each,” and in lieu thereof insert the follow- 
ing: one at $3,500, one at $3,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 124, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert “one $1,600"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 125, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
859,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 126, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted 
by said amendment insert the following: 

“Principal of the Central High School, $3,000: Provided, 
That the salary of the principal of the Central High School now 
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in the service of the public schools or hereafter to be appointed 
shall be at the rate of $8,000 per annum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 127, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “eight at $2,500 each: Pro- 
vided, That the salaries of the principals of the normal, high, 
and manual training high schools, other than the Central High 
School, now in the service of the public schools or hereafter to be 
appointed, shall be at the rate of $2,500 per annum”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 182, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “$1,400: Provided, That the 
assistant director of primary instruction now in the service of 
the public schools or hereafter to be appointed shall be placed at 
the basic salary of $1,400 per annum, and shall be entitled to an 
increase of $50 per annum for five years“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 133, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,448,200 ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 136, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $475,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $27,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 143, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,100”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 147, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$17,100 "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 157, and agree to the same with 
an am t as follows: Omit the matter inserted by said 
amendment, and on page 48 of the bill, line 20, strike out the 
sum $900 and in lieu thereof insert “ Janitor, $1,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 2 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 160, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,680 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 166, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 168, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,840”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 169, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,100”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 172, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$2,780 ""; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 178, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House reced2 from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 174, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$2,140”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 177, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 178, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $1,780"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 179, and agree to the same with 
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an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $1,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to. the. amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 181, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
‘ $1,840 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 182, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend-- 
ment of the Senate numbered 185, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $6,140 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend-. 
ment of the Senate numbered 189, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $4,360”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 194, and agree to the same with. 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
51.000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 196, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $13,820”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 197, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
8840“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 198, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
825,080“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 199, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
„8840“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 200, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$9,240”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 201, and agree to the same with 
an amendment ds follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ 3720"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 202, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $52,560"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 209, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $174,670"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 211, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Chief medical and sanitary 
inspector, who shall, under the direction of the Health Officer 
of the District of Columbia, give his whole time to, and exercise 
the direction and control of, the medical on and sanitary 
conditions of the public schools of the District of Columbia, 

500; thirteen”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 219, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $30,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 225, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
* $50,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 227, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In liew of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to 
ment of the Senate numbered 256, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all after the word “ pur- 
pose,” in line 5 of said amendment; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

-That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 269, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $944,931.34 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 271, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $6,500"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 272, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$32,500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 275, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in- 
sert “$58,800”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 288, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 60 of the bill, in line 11, 
strike out the sum “$6” and insert in lieu thereof the sum 
“$7”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 292, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
amendment insert the following: 

“ For the purchase of one motor wagon for use in the pound 
service, at a cost of not exceeding $1,500, and for maintaining 
and operating the same and keeping it in good order, $300; 
in all, $1,800.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 294, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in- 
sert “$1,500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 295, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 298, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $2,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 299, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$5,400”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 305, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $125,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 312, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $29,610 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 313, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
and inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “ $45,000, 
of which sum $1,000 shall be available for the purchase of 
screens for the hospital, $200 for new surgical instruments, and 
$600 for the upkeep of the X-ray laboratory“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 315, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $135,610”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 320, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $73,392"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 326, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$45,980”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 342, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 8 of the matter inserted by 
said amendment, after the word “ northwest,” insert the fol- 
lowing: “to be expended under the direction of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 348, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 81 of the bill, in lines 9 and 
10, strike out the following: The Government Hospital for the 
Insane” and insert in lieu thereof the following: St. Eliza- 
- beth’s Hospital“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 344, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by 
said amendment amended to read as follows: “not to exceed 
$200”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 352, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Omit the matter stricken out and 
inserted by said amendment and in lieu thereof insert the fol- 
lowing: 

„WATER SERVICE. 

“The following sums are appropriated wholly out of the reve- 
nues of the water department for expenses of the Washington 
Aqueduct and its appurtenances and for expenses of the water 
department, namely: 

“ WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 

“For operation, including salaries of all necessary employees, 
maintenance, and repair of Washington Aqueduct and its acces- 
sories, McMillan Park Reservoir, Washington Aqueduct Tunnel, 
the filtration plant, the plant for the preliminary treatment of 
the water supply, authorized water meters on Federal services, 
vehicles, and for each and every purpose connected therewith, 
including not exceeding $700 for the purchase of one new motor 
vehicle, $123,000. 

For ordinary repairs, grading, opening ditches, and other 
maintenance of Conduit Road, $5,000. 

“For emergency fund, to be used only in case of a serious 
break requiring immediate repair in one of the more important 
aqueduct or filtration plant structures, such as a dam, conduit, 
tunnel, bridge, building, or important piece of machinery; all 
expenditures from this appropriation shall be reported in detail 
to Congress, $5,000. i 

“ For continuation of parking grounds around McMillan Park 
Reservoir, $3,000. 

„Nothing herein shall be construed as affecting the superin- 
tendence and control of the Secretary of War over the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct, its rights, appurtenances, and fixtures con- 
nected with the same and over appropriations and expenditures 
therefor as now provided by law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 362, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 


POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN’S RELIEF FUND, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


“Sec. —. That from and after the passage of this act the funds 
now authorized by law and known as the ‘ Police relief fund’ 
and the ‘ Firemen’s relief fund’ shall be designated and known 
as the ‘ Policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District of Colum- 
bia.’ 

“The said fund shall consist of all fines imposed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia upon members of the 
police and fire departments of said District by way of discipline; 
all rewards, proceeds of gifts, and emoluments that may be re- 
ceived by any member of said departments (for extraordinary 
services), except such part thereof as the said commissioners 
may allow to be retained by members of said departments; a 
deduction of 14 per cent of the monthly salary of each member 
of said departments; donations; and the net proceeds of sales 
of unclaimed property. in the custody of the property clerk of 
the police department; all of which shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the ‘Policemen and 
firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia,’ herein provided for ; 
and should the said fund at any time be insufficient to defray 
the expenditures hereinafter provided for, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, in that event, are authorized, and it 
shall be their duty, to direct the collector of taxes of said Dis- 
trict, and it shall be the duty of the said collector, pursuant to 
such direction, to pay into the Treasury of the United States, 
out of the general revenue of the District of Columbia collected 
by him, to the credit of the said ‘ Policemen and firemen's relief 
fund, District of Columbia,’ such sums as may be necessary 
from time to time to meet deficiencies in said fund. The moneys 
to the credit of the said fund shall be available for appropriation - 
by Congress annually only for expenditure on requisitions of 
the said commissioners for the purposes set forth in this act, 
and all expenditures from said fund shall be made and accounted 
for in the same manner as other expenditures of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia are made and accounted for. 

“Whenever any member of the police department or the fire 
department of the District of Columbia shall become tempo- 
rarily disabled by injury received or disease contracted in the 
actual discharge of his duty, to such an extent as to require 
medical or surgical services other than such as can be ren- 
dered by the board of police and fire surgeons of said District, 
or to require hospital treatment, the expenses of such medical 
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or surgical services, or hospital treatment, shall be paid from 
the policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia, 
provided for in this act; but no such expenses shall be paid 
except upon a certificate of the said board of police and fire 
Surgeons, or two members thereof, setting forth the necessity 
for such services or treatment and the nature of the injury or 
disease which rendered the same necessary, and upon the ap- 
proval of the said certificate by the superintendent of the 
Metropolitan police or the chief engineer of the fire department, 
as the case may be, and the approval of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

“Whenever any member of the police department or the fire 
department of the District of Columbia shall become so perma- 
nently disabled through injury received or disease contracted 
in the line of duty as to incapacitate him for the performance 
of duty, or, having served not less than 25 years and having 
reached the age of 55 years shall, for any cause, become so 
permanently disabled as to incapacitate him for the perform- 
ance of duty and shall make written application therefor and 
said application shall be approved by the Commissioners of 
said District, or, having reached the age of 60 years, in the dis- 
cretion of the said commissioners, he shall in either event be 
retired from the service thereof and be entitled to receive relief 
from the said policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District of 
Columbia, in an amount not to exceed 50 per cent per year of 
the salary received by him at the date of retirement. In case 
of the death of any member of the police department or the 
fire department of the District of Columbia, before or after re- 
tirement from the service thereof, leaving a widow, or a child 
or children under 16 years of age, the widow shall be entitled 


amount paid to any one family exceed the 
month: Provided, That upon the remarriage 
granted relief under the provisions of this act 
cease, and relief granted to or for any child or 


ment resulting from any marriage contracted subsequent to the 
date of retirement of such member shall be entitled to any re- 
lief under the provisions of this act. 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized to pay from the said policemen and firemen’s relief 
fund, District of Columbia, a sum not exceeding $75 in any one 
case to defray the funeral expenses of any deceased member of 
the police department or the fire department of said District 
dying while in the service thereof. 

“There is created in and for the District of Columbia a board 
to be know as the police and firemen’s retiring and relief board, 
to be composed of the corporation counsel of said District, to be 
designated by the Commissioners of the District, and one mem- 
ber from each the police department and fire department, to be 
designated by the said commissioners, and the said commis- 
sioners are authorized to change the personnel of said board 
from time to time, in their discretion, and they are further 
authorized and empowered to make, modify, and to amend from 
time to time regulations and rules of procedure for the conduct 
of the said board. The said board shall consider all cases for 
the retirement and relief of members of the police department 
and the fire department rendered necessary or ent under 
the provisions of this act, and all applications for the relief of 
widows and children under 16 years of age. In every case of 
retirement of a member of either of said departments the board 
of police and fire surgeons shall certify, in writing, to the said 
retiring and relief board the physical condition of the member 
for whom retirement and relief is sought. The said retiring and 
relief board shall give written notice to any member of said 
departments under consideration by it for retirement and relief 
to appear before the board and give such evidence undér oath 
as he may desire, and the proceedings of the board shall be 
‘reduced to writing and shall show the date of appointment of 
such member, his age, his record in the service, and any other 
information that may be pertinent to the matter of his retire- 
ment and relief. The said board is authorized and empowered 
to summon any person before it to give testimony, under oath or 
affirmation, as to any matter affecting retirement and relief 
under the provisions of this act; and any member of the board 
shall have power to administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the said board. Such summons shall 
be served by any member of the Metropolitan police force, and 
upon the refusal or neglect of a witness to appear before the 
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said board or to testify when required, he or she may be com- 
pelled to attend and testify as provided in the act of February 
20, 1896, entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
punish false swearing before trial boards of the Metropolitan 
police force and fire department of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 11, 1892,’ and any witness 
knowingly making a false statement to the said board on any 
material matter shall be gnilty of perjury and punishable 
accordingly. The said retiring and relief board shall in each 
ease considered by it for retirement and relief submit to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia a report of its find- 
ings, and the said commissioners shall have power to approve, 
disapprove, or modify such findings or to remand any case for 
such further proceedings as they may deem necessary. 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in their dis- 
cretion and at any time, may cause any person receiving any 
relief allowance under the provisions of this act, who has served 
less than 25 years, to appear and undergo a medical examina- 
tion, as the result of which the said commissioners shall deter- 
mine whether the relief in such case shall be continued, in- 
creased, decreased, or discontinued. Should any person receiv- 
ing relief under the provisions of this act, after due notice, fail 
to appear and undergo the examination prescribed here, the said 
commissioners are authorized in their discretion to reduce or 
entirely discontinue such relief, 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia may, in their 
discretion, reduce or discontinue the relief granted to any person 
under the provisions of this. act upon receipt of duly certified 
information from a court of competent jurisdiction that any per- 
son receiving such relief has been convicted in such court of any 
crime involving moral turpitude; and the said commissioners 


‘may also, in their discretion, reduce or discontinue the relief 


granted to any person under the provisions of this act when it 
shall appear to their satisfaction from evidence before them 
that such person is a habitual drunkard or guilty of lewd or 
lascivious conduct. 

“Any retired member of the police department or fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia receiving relief under the pro- 
visions of this act may in time of flood, riot, conflagration, dur- 
ing extraordinary assemblages, or unusual emergencies, be 
ealled by the commissioners of said District into the service of 
the department from which he was retired with relief for such 
duty as his disability will permit of him performing, without 
compensation therefor; and the said commissioners shall have 
power to enforce compliance with the provisions hereof by with- 
holding the payment of relief; but nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to enforce residence in the District of 
Columbia upon any retired member of either of said departments 
when it shall appear to the satisfaction of said commissioners 
that residence elsewhere is rendered necessary by the physical 
condition of such member. 

“All special policemen at street railway crossings and inter- 
sections in the District of Columbia, appointed pursuant to the 
provisions of an act, approved June 24, 1898, entitled ‘An act 
to define the rights of purchasers of the Belt Railway, and for 
other as amended by the act, approved February 28, 
1901, entitled ‘An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia,’ and the act, approved February 10, 1912, 
amendatory thereof, are made members of the Metropolitan 
police force of the District of Columbia, and, as members 
thereof, shall be entitled to all the rights, benefits, privileges, 
and immunities now possessed, or which may hereafter be pos- 
sessed, by other members of said Metropolitan police force. 
Said special policemen shall likewise be subject to the same 
rules and regulations and to the same discipline as other mem- 
bers of said Metropolitan police force, it being the true intent 
and meaning hereof that the said special policemen and the 
regular members of said police force shall, acording to the pe- 
riod of service and classification, be placed upon the same 
footing. 

In determining the classes to which said special policemen 
shall be assigned in the Metropolitan police force they shall be 
given credit for the time they have served in their present posi- 
tions, in the same manner and to the same extent as is now 
or may hereafter be given to the regular members of said 
police force. 

“The superintendent of police of the District of Columbia 
may, in his discretion, substitute other members of the Metro- 
politan police force for said special policemen at street railway 
crossings and intersections, and during such periods of sub- 
stitution said special policemen shall perform whatever service 
may be assigned to them by said superintendent of police: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall be construed to amend, alter, or 
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repeal the existing law relative to the payment of the compensa- Mr. WARREN. I am not opposing that; but the bill in its 


tion of the said special policemen now appointed or those that 
may hereafter be appointed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 58, 108, 854, 355, 
856, 859, and 361. 

JOHN WALTER SMITH, 
Jor T. ROBINSON. 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Ropert N. PAGE, 
JAMES McANDREWS, 
C. R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Mary- 
land if he will briefly state the Senate amendments to which 
the conferees on the part of the House refuse to agree? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. 'There were some 90 or 100 amend- 
ments in disagreement, and it would therefore be impossible for 
me offhand to state them in detail. I suggest to the Senator 
from California that the reading of the report will furnish the 
information he desires. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, if the Senator from Mary- 
land will permit me, I think the Senator from California merely 
desires to know what amendments are now in disagreement, and 


those only number five or six. 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I can state to the 


Senator from California the amendments still in disagreement 
between the conferees. They are as follows: 
Amendments in disagreement. 


Half-and-half 1 

58 | Payment to W. and Alice N. Keller.. 30 

108 | V serv 46 

254-355 | Price of gas in Columbia 126-127 
356 | Pa of fees, assessments, 

istrict of Columbia revenues 127 

359 | Section number 129 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate further 
insist on its amendments, and ask a further conference with the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Surra of Maryland, Mr. Rosryson, and Mr. GALLINGER 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


DONATIONS OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6625) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to make certain donations of 
condemned cannon and cannon balls, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendments, so that the bill may be passed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hardly think the Senator 
from South Carolina knows what the amendments contain. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do know all about them. The House has 
merely increased the number of Grand Army posts and others 
to which it is intended to give these cannon. 

Mr. WARREN. We have information from the War De- 
partment which shows that they have not any considerable 
number of condemned cannon toward this large number which 
is proposed to be denated. An amendment has been inserted in 
the House for the donation of certain brass cannon, which, 
I think, the Government does not possess, and also of several 
hundred bronze cannon and a large number of gun carriages. 
The bill, with the House amendments, ought to go to a committee 
to examine the whole matter and see what cannon and carriages 
the Government has that can be spared, and change the bill 
accordingly. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, my only anxiety is to get the 
bill passed so that the Daughters of the American Revolution 
chapter in a town in my State, who are trying to erect a monu- 
ment to Col. James Williams, who was killed at the battie of 
Kings Mountain over a hundred years ago, can get two bronze 
cannon, 


present form should go to a committee, as the Senator from 
South Carolina would himself agree if he should read the 
Recorp and learn the action taken in the other House. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know that a large number was added. 

Mr. WARREN, Too large a number altogether, and donations 
were duplicated, for that matter, 

Mr. TILLMAN, If the Senator insists that the bill, with the 
House amendments, shall go to the committee, and the com- 


‘mittee will report promptly and let the bill be passed, it is all 


I desire, 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that in the regular way the bill go 
to the Military Committee or to a conference committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I think the proper 
course is that the Senate disagree to the House amendments, 
request a conference with the House, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
make that motion? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. HrrcHcock, and Mr. WARREN conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14838) to authorize aids to 
navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I move that the Senate insist > 


upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked for by 
the House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the Ohair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. Newson con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On August 15, 1916: 

S. 5172. An act to exempt from taxation certain property of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, D. C. 

On August 18, 1916: = 

S. 4654. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

§. 5914. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


PORTSMOUTH (N. H.) NAVY YARD. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on yesterday during my 
enforced absence as a member of a conference committee the 
conference report on the naval appropriation bill was agreed to. 
I regret that I was not present, because I wanted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the only important appropriation in that 
bill for the Portsmouth Navy Yard was an item that had been 
appropriated for that yard six or seven years ago, but the then 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Meyer, of Massachusetts, held it 
up and refused to have the appropriation extended. It was in 
the nature of a reappropriation, but the conference committee 
saw proper to reject it, which I greatly regret. 

I wanted to state that fact to the Senate, which I now do, 
without at all criticizing the conference committee, because I 
know the difficulties which confronted them in the considera- 
tion of the conference report. > 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have an opportunity of 
stating for the information of the Senator from New Hampshire 
that the Senate amendment relating to the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard was in a class with two other amendments, one relating to 
the Charleston Navy Yard and the other to the New Orleans 
station, and it was the unanimous thought of the conferees, of 
whom I was one, that these three items, aggregating over a 
million dollars, should be left out of the bill at this time. So 
the Senator from New Hampshire need not feel that the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard was in any way discriminated against by 
being treated from the same point of view. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the only suggestion I 
would make, in reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania, is that 
the item regarding the Portsmouth Navy Yard was an item that 
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lad been appropriated for years ago and which was, as I think, 
illegally and unlawfully held up. It was in the nature of a 
reappropriation. However, as I said before, I have no criticism 
to make on the conference committee at all. I think they acted 
as they found was wise under the circumstances. 

Mr. PENROSE. Without going into the confidences of the 
conference room, it might be well to observe that the Senate 
conferees were informed that the amendments for Portsmouth, 
Charleston, and New Orleans could not by any possibility pass 
the House of Representatives at this session. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I in no wise question the wisdom 
of the conferees, but I wish to observe that they passed an item 
carrying an appropriation of about $2,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of a certain navy yard for the building of a large type of 
battleship, no one of which can either get in or get out of the 
harbor without going under the guns of a foreign nation and by 
their permission—with their good and kindly consent only. 


GOVERNMENT OF PORTO RICO. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9533) to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes. 

I will state, Mr. President, that no minority report has been 
filed as to this bill, and I think that there is very little, if any, 
disagreement as to its terms. There are a few amendments 
which have been reported, but I do not think it will take longer 
than an hour to dispose of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, why would it not be better to 
take up the shipping bill and dispose of that, and then take the 

Porto Rican bill up immediately afterwards? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Because we are now proceeding in the 
morning hour. The shipping bill will come up automatically 
at 2 o’clock, and I am afraid that if I can not get the Porto 
Rican bill up at this time I will not be able to get it up at all. 

I will state, Mr. President, that this is a very important meas- 
ure. The question of the citizenship of the people of Porto 
Rico has never been determined. When the islands were first 
occupied by the United States the sentiment was almost uni- 
versal in favor of at least giving the option to the Porto Ricans 
to become citizens of the United States, and then there was an 
effort made on the part of some to prevent the accomplishment 
of that result. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I merely wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that the Democratic Party plat- 
form adopted at Denver eight years ago, I think, declared in 
favor of giving citizenship to the Porto Ricans. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; and, if I recollect aright, every 
Democratic platform from that time to this has declared that 
the rights of the people of Porto Rico should be defined. This 
bill gives citizenship to the people of that island, and yet it 
does not impose it upon them. They can retain their citizenship 
in Porto Rico if they so desire. 

The bill also provides for a senate as a constituent part of the 
legislative branch of the Porto Rican government. I do not 
think there is any objection to the bill; at least there is none 
on the part of any members of the committee; and I think it 
will take not exceeding an hour to get through with it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator give us any assurance 
that after we have conferred citizenship upon the people of 
Porto Rico the Democratic Party will not want to give away the 
island? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, the case of Porto Rico 
is entirely different from that of the Philippine Islands. The 
Porto Ricans came voluntarily under our governmental system, 
whereas the Philippine people did not do so; and there has been 
a grave question in the minds of many as to whether this Nation 
has a right to force a people to come under its jurisdiction and 
become its citizens against their will. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. Has there ever been a question as to the 
right of a nation to take over territory as the fruits of war? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, that may be; but we 
have another declaration 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The motion is not debatable, as I under- 
stand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before 2 o'clock the motion is not 
debatable. 


Mr. LANE. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado, 
for information, whether or not the people of Porto Rico have 
protested against having a senate foisted on them? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Colorado that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 9533. Put- 
ting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was rejected. : 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 15455. r 

The motion was agreed to. 

And the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United 
States shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, develop- 
ing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a 
merchant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of 
the United States with its Territories and possessions and with 
foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United States; and for 
other pu 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, under date of London, 
August 3, Consul General Robert P. Skinner made a report, 
which will be found in the Commerce Reports of Wednesday, 
August 16. It is very brief, and I ask that it be read by the 
Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
BRITISH SUBSIDY ror TRADE-EXPANSION PURPOSES. 
{Consul Gen. Robert P. Skinner, London, Aug. 3.] 

A very interesting departure in British methods of securing trade in 
European countries was discussed in Parliament on July 31, a departure 
in which the Government itself appears as a full partner by the con- 
tribution of a subsidy of £50,000 ($243,325) per annum. On the occa- 
sion named the Chancellor of the Exchequer reported that a British 
company, under the title of the „ British-Italian Corporation (Lid.),“ 
with a capital of £1,000,000 ($4,806,500), was registered on July * 
There will be no public issue, the capital having been subscribed pri- 
vately, chiefly among banks. 

The British Government agrees to contribute to the company by way 
of subsidy, during each of the first 10 years after its incorporation, an 
annual sum of £50,000 ($248,825). or the equivalent of 5 per cent 
upon its eng Sg capital less than £1,000, In consideration of 

e subsidy the re pony yt Shea gee to pay, to the Government amounts 
equal to any dividend above a cumulative dividend of 5 per cent per 
annum which the directors may distribute to the shareholders in any 

ear—after making such provisions as the directors may think desirable 
‘or bad and doubt debts and the establishment of a reserve fund— 
until by such means the Government has been repaid (without interest) 
the amount so received by the company by way of subsidy. 
A COLLABORATING ITALIAN COMPANY TO BE FORMED. 


A company under the style of the Compagnia Italo-Britannica will 
forthwith be formed under Italian law with a capital of 10,000,000 lire 
one half of which ís to be taken by the British-Italian Corporation and 
the other half by the Credito Italiano and their friends. Out of the 
nine directors of the Italian company three will be British. 

The chancellor concluded : 

“The two companies will work together in close collaboration, and 
arrangements have been made by which their interests will be as far 
as possible identified, except that the subsidy of the British Govern- 
mene an naturally remain for the benefit of the British company ex- 
clusively. 

“The primary object of the two companies is the development of the 
economic relations between the British Empire and Italy and the 
promotion of undertakings in the commercial and industrial field in 

taly. They will carry out =e and financial operations which 
do not necessarily fall within the strict definition of banking as under- 
stood in this country.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 2, line 3, after the word “ property,” to insert “on the 
high seas or the Great Lakes,” so as to make the clause rend: 

The term “common carrier by water in interstate commerce“ means 
a common carrier engaged in the transportation by water of passengers 
or property on the high seas or the Great Lakes between one State, 
Territory, District 8 of the United States and any other 
State, erritory, Dis et, or possession of the United States, or be- 
twern places in the same Territory, District, or possession. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk as an amendment to the amendment reported 
by the comniittee. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 4, it is proposed to amend 
the amendment of the committee by striking out the words 
“or the Great Lakes.” - 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I have offered the amendment 


The Chair 


just submitted because I have yet to hear from any source a 
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single argument why the commerce of our Great Lakes system 
should be included in this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio 
will permit me, I think the Senator will want to strike out the 
remainder of that paragraph, as well as the words he has moved 
to strike out. 

Mr. HARDING. Well, Mr. President, I have no objection 
to that course being taken, iť the Senator from New Hampshire 
thinks that the phrase following the words “or the Great 
Lakes” modifies only the Great Lakes provision. If that is the 
case, I quite agree that the remainder of the paragraph should 
be stricken out, but 1 can understand how the remainder of the 
paragraph might refer to commerce on the high seas between 
the States and Territories, and therefore I have offered the 
amendment to strike out only the words “or the Great Lakes.” 

Mr. GALLINGER, Very likely the Senator is right. It oc- 
curred to me that the remainder of the paragraph ought to go 
out, but very likely not. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I started to say that I have 
yet to hear from any advocate of the bill a single reason why 
the commerce on the Great Lakes should be brought under the 
provisions of this bill. I wish some one might have said some- 
thing about the impelling purpose of this extraordinary move- 
ment. On the Great Lakes we have a commerce developed 
which meets every requirement, and in connection with that 
commerce we have a shipbuilding industry that is one of our 
most notable American enterprises. We have so developed 
that industry that the shipbuilding on the Great Lakes system 
is the nearest American approach to a real competition in prices 
with the shipbuilding of the world. 

I should like to ask, if they were only present, the Senators 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. Lewis], and the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman], and the Senators 
from Indiana [Mr. Kerns and Mr. Tageartr], and the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], those who represent 
the States bordering the Great Lakes 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator might include Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARDING. I have assumed that the Senators from 
Pennsylvania are very much interested and all right on this 
very important question—I should like to ask why they will 
consent for one moment to the acceptance of a proposition 
which proposes to hamper or hinder or in any way interfere 
with this splendid system of water freight carrying on the Great 
Lakes? 

Why, Mr. President, on the Great Lakes we have built up not 
only enormous shipping but American shipbuilding. We are 
building and operating freight steamships which are capable 
of carrying cargoes of 15,000 tons. Some of them are more than 
600 feet in length, and are comparable with the finest freight- 
carrying ships built in any country in all the world; and I in- 
clude in the comparison, many of the best ships in the freight- 
carrying business on the high seas. The important thing is that 
these ships are built more cheaply on the Great Lakes than 
similar ships are built anywhere else in the United States. 

One of our greatest American weaknesses, particularly upon 
the coast, has been the inability of our shipbullders to build 
freight steamships at rates anywhere near the rates that ob- 
tain in foreign countries. High-class passenger steamships 
may be built in our coast yards at prices not much greater 
than they cost in foreign countries; but the discrepancy be- 
tween American and foreign prices on freight steamships is 
far greater. Not so on the Lakes. Only a little longer in 
the development of the shipbuilding industry on the Great 
Lakes and we will have developed a business that will enable 
us, in all probability, to compete with any in the world. 

Especially important is the consideration of the fact that 
the enlarged Welland Canal and the enlarged locks through 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence River will soon give us an 
outlet from the Great Lakes to the ocean, so that our ship- 
building industries on the Lakes can enter into competition 
with the world and build ocean-going ships even so large as 
1,000 feet in length. Under these circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent and Senators, it seems to me to be the height of folly 
to endanger in any way this splendid American enterprise. 

If there were a complaint about the inadequacy of our 
Great Lakes shipping; if there were a single protest against 
the existing Lake shipping rates; if there were a single rea- 
son in the world for bringing this enterprise under the opera- 
tion of this board, one who believes in this bill could not well 
object. But there is not a single cause; on the other hand, 
in addition to hampering and discouraging this enterprise 
through the inclusion of that business under the operation 
of this bill, you are doing more than adding a hampering bit 
of legislation; yow are opening the Great Lakes to foreign- 
built ships. 


I want, as a citizen of Ohio, bordering the Great Lakes 
system, to utter my protest against such an action on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to delay action by going into 
extended discussion, but there is another phase of this thing 
that it is worth while to call attention to. For 100 years we 
have had peace with our neighbor on the border. I hope that 
we will continue that peace for long centuries to come; but 
in this modern age, when human passions are not changed, 
apparently, no one knows when this country may become in- 
volved with its greatest competitor in commerce and ship- 
ping; and in that event it will be well to have maintained 
this great shipping industry on the coast of the Great Lakes. 

Without a reason for including it, without the consideration 
which the committee has evidently given to the struggling river 
commerce of the country, and excluded it from the provisions of 
the bill—that is, the House committee did so—it seems to me - 
that it would be the wise, patriotic, and highly American thing 
on the part of the Senate to leave this distinctively and exclu- 
sively American enterprise alone in its splendid accomplishment. 

I hope the Senators will leave the Great Lakes out of the 
provisions of this bill. We are so well established, we are 
so well satisfied with the service, we are so proud of the accom- 
plishment, that we do not want the paralyzing Federal arm to 
reach out and take it in under the provisions of this bill, which 
I bélieve is designed to destroy rather than to upbuild American 
shipping. 

. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to say that there 
is A sort of purpose or idea of harming the shipping on the 
Great Lakes by this bill. This amendment is a restriction, a 
limitation, upon the powers and jurisdiction and regulatory 
authority of this shipping board as compared with what was 
given them in the House bill. The bill as it came to the Senate 
gave this board jurisdiction, as far as they have it—it is the 
very mildest kind of regulatory power that they have—over the 
commerce that moves on the inland waterways as well as on 
the high seas and on the Great Lakes. By inserting this amend- 
ment we restrict and limit the jurisdiction and the authority of 
the shipping board to commerce on the high seas and on the 
Great Lakes, thereby entirely eliminating any jurisdiction they 
might otherwise have under the bill as it came from the House, 
over the commerce on the inland waterways. In other words, 
if the committee amendment is agreed to, there goes out of the 
bill any power or authority or jurisdiction of the shipping board 
over the inland waterways, the rivers, and the bays that are 
inland. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. But it is necessary to define precisely to 
what extent this authority may go, and we limited it by this 
eet to the commerce on the high seas and the Great 

es, 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator yield? 


I understand that very thoroughly, but I 
wanted to ask the Senator if there was a single call from any 
source for the inclusion of the Great Lakes commerce? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not say that there was any spe- 
cific call from the Great Lakes or any persons interested in the 
commerce on the Great Lakes. There was a demand, I think 
quite general and quite broad, a recommendation by the cham- 
bers of commerce and those who favored a shipping board, to 
give the shipping board the power that is given them in this 
bill over all water-borne commerce. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator explain why the river 
commerce was omitted and the Great Lakes commerce included? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Great Lakes were included, as the 
bill came over, along with the inland waterways and along with 
the high seas, too. They were included. We have not elimi- 
nated them. We have not struck out the commerce on the 
Great Lakes; and we had no protests, as I recall, during the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator explicitly answer this 
question: Why exclude the inland commerce characteristic of 
the rivers and still include the Great Lakes commerce? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the first place, the commerce on the 
rivers is comparatively small. It is struggling. It is more or 
less undeveloped as yet. We felt that there was no call, there 
was no real reason, for giving any board the jurisdiction to re- 
quire the fixing of maximum rates, and that sort of thing, on 
these rivers. We thought that there was yet control, as far as 
there need be control, in the actual competition that was taking 
place there. In the next place, the Senator, of course, will 
agree that the Great Lakes afford a different situation. They 
are practically the high seas in many respects. The commerce 
there is both interstate and foreign. The commerce on the 
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Great Lakes is very largely foreign commerce as well as inter- 
state commerce, and it is of that character that ought to be 
subject to the same sort of regulation or control. The super- 
vision to which the coastwise commerce is subject is all very 
mild, I think, in every respect, and this commerce ought to be 
put on the same footing as the coastwise commerce. It is an 
enormous commerce, and there can be no harm, as far as we 
can see, in including that along with the coastwise commerce. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I Will. 

Mr. HARDING. In passing, I want to suggest that the 
Senator refer his statement about the very limited commerce 
on the rivers to his distinguished colleague at his right, the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I did not catch the remark 

of the Senator from Ohio referring to myself. I wislr he would 
repeat it. 

Mr. HARDING. In perfectly good humor, I suggested to the 
Senator from Florida that he refer his statement about the 
inconsequential character of river commerce to his colleague 
at his right, who I know will very gladly dispute the statement. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I think the Senator from Florida is well 
able to handle this subject, but if he wishes to refer anything 
to me I will do my best to handle it. 

Mr. HARDING. I have no doubt of it. I wish to call ‘the 
attention of the Senator from Florida to the fact that it is 
just as possible that a large percentage of the commerce of the 
Mississippi River is foreign commerce as it is possible for the 
Great Lakes commerce to be foreign commerce; and as a matter 
of fact, out of 100,000,000 tons a year of shipping on our Great 
Lakes, less than 5 per cent is assumed to be intended for foreign 
commerce. 

But that does not answer the question. Tou have excluded 
the inland waterways from this regulatory provision, and mani- 
festly you have excluded it because there came a protest from 
the river shipping interests that this sort of a measure would 
cripple their enterprise. I make the same charge with refer- 
ence to the Great Lakes commerce, and contend that in all 
fairness the Senate ought to withhold its crippling efforts 
toward the commerce of the Great Lakes. 

Now, I want to ask one more question, and then I will not 
interrupt the Senator further. Will not this bill, under the 
provision for enrollment of foreign-built ships, admit foreign- 
built ships to our Great- Lakes commerce? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so. 

Mr. HARDING. Then, Mr. President, on that one admission 
alone, I am content to rest my objection to the passage of this 
bill. I am unalterably opposed to any provision in a measure 
for the upbuilding of an American merchant marine that will 
admit foreign-built vessels into our Great Lakes commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, that is a possibility, but I think 
it is a very remote probability. The most of these ships will be 
built undoubtedly here in our own yards. If the board should 
acquire foreign-built ships, the bill would permit them to be 
registered and enrolled as American-owned ships, and admitted 
to our coastwise trade, if they saw fit. 

Mr. HARDING. May I ask one more question? If the Sen- 
ator from Florida thinks that such a thing is very remote, and 
that it is unlikely that foreign-built vessels will come into our 
Great Lakes commerce, why not remove the provision entirely, 
and give the assurance of this body and of Congress to our 
Great Lakes shipping interests that they are not to be inter- 
fered with in that way? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The reason is that the restrictions and 
limitations already on this board and its authority to acquire 
these vessels particularly by purchase, charter, or lease are 
such that there is really no field of much consequence left to 
them in that direction; and I would not want to draw the line 
so strictly that you would create a board and pretend to give 
them authority to do things which really, in effect, they would 
have no power to do. I think we have narrowed it just as much 
as it is possible to do in order to make an efficacious piece of 
legislation. 

I will not detain the Senate with discussing this question 
further. I think it is Important to keep in the bill the amend- 
ment as it is submitted by the committee; and I think the 
‘commerce on the Great Lakes ought to be included with the 
commerce on the high seas under the head of common carriers 
by water in interstate commerce. What I meant by being for- 
eign, of course, was mainly with reference to the commerce be- 
tween our country and Canada. The Great Lakes actually 
border on a foreign country. The Mississippi River does not 
touch a foreign country. -I think the amendment ought to stay 


as it is, and I believe no harmful results will follow such as the 


Senator expects. I will say, further, that when this matter 
was up there were no objections or protests submitted to our 
ay by people from the Great Lakes, so far as I can 
reca 

Mr. HARDING. May I ask one more question? Will the 
Senator from Florida say that there is no foreign commerce on 
the St. Johns and on the Indian River in Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not mean to say that the commerce 
that passes down those rivers to the Gulf does not reach for- 
eign countries. Of course, a certain amount of commerce pass- 
ing over those rivers eventually moves to foreign countries; but 
what I had reference to on the Great Lakes was the commerce 
between this country and Canada, because Canada borders on 
the Lakes. 

Mr. HARDING. Is it not a fact that cargoes are taken from 
the inland waters of Florida to foreign countries? N 

Mr. FLETCHER. Les; I take it that that is true, . 
tionably; but it does not prevent the river itself from being 
inland waterway. 

b Mr. HARDING. And their shipping is not included in this 

ill? { 
Mr. FLETCHER. No; commerce on inland waterways is not 
regulated at all. | 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have been hoping for 
sometime past that the Government of the United States would, 
sometime in the near future, cease to shackle its own citizens, 
its own industries, with handicaps which our foreign competitors 
are not subjected to. It seems I have been mistaken. 

I was not a Member of Congress when the Panama Canal act 
was passed, but most of the Senators here present were, and 
they remember very well that as a result of that act the railway 
companies were compelled to give up the ownership and opera- 
tion of their steamers on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, my observation has taught me that that action 
was a severe blow to American commerce on the Great Lakes, as 
contrasted with the conditions under which the Canadians 
operate, The Canadians have never been so foolish as to 
attempt to put strait-jackets upon their steamers on the 
Great Lakes. The one result, above all others, that has come 
from that order of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been to confer a direct benefit upon the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, which operates a very considerable and a remarkably 
efficient fleet of passenger and freight ships upon the Great 

es, 

I myself have traveled upon those ships since that law and 
the subsequent order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
went into effect. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
officers of that railway company and the skippers and the mates 
upon the ships of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. have been 
chuckling at the stupidity of the American Government in so 
handicapping its own people. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator says that that has been the one re- 
sult. Is it not true that there has been another result, that the 
cost of freight transportation and the transportation of other 
articles on the Great Lakes has materially increased, and in 
some cases has been doubled, over the price that prevailed when 
the ships were owned by the railroads? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not familiar with the figures, but 
I have heard that that is the case. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will inform the Senator that it is the case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not mean to say the sole result 
of the law was the shackling of American steamers and Ameri- 
can citizens in the way they conduct their business for the 
benefit of the Canadians. There were other results of course, 
but the thing that impresses me most is this great fact. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Might I inquire of the Senator if he is 
referring now to the provision in the Panama Canal act, passed 
in 1912, section 11? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am in so far as it refers to the result 
on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That act was passed in 1912, 
question is not involved in this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I may make my purpose clear 
in referring to it. There never was any harm done to anybody 
by the operation of these steamers as they were then operated, 
and it was entirely within the power and jurisdiction of the 
United States Government to regulate out of existence any evils 
which might have grown out of it. But the Government of 
the United States seems under certain auspices with 
the idea that it shall regulate and handicap its own people, 
when just across the Lakes, almost within sight, we have an 
enterprising, vigorous people who know enough not to engage 
in those tactics, 


and the 
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Every time we haye done it we have done it for their benefit; 
and I repeat with every assurance of the correctness of my state- 
ment that the Canadians rejoiced- at that order, and they are 
rejoicing at this section of this bill which the Senator from Ohio 
seeks to have eliminated. 

Under this bill this commission or board may put foreign-built 
steamers into the American Great Lakes coastwise trafic. Can 
you offer a better inducement to the Canadians? They would 
never subject their citizens to any such competition. 

The Senator from Ohio has asked what demand there has been 
for including the Great Lakes shipping in this bill and the regu- 
lations provided in the bill. Thus far neither the Senator from 
Florida nor any other Senator who assumes to be sponsor or 
joint sponsor for this legislation has been able to say where that 
demand comes from. It seems to be an idea in this adminis- 
tration’s mentality that it is the function of government to reach 
out and grasp for more power, wherever there is any opportunity 
to get that power, and generally that reaching out and that 
attempting to grasp is done without any comprehension what- 
soever of the industrial problems involved. 

If this bill passes in the form it is now drafted every package 
that is shipped in the Great Lakes traffic, every ticket that is 
sold to passengers in the Great Lakes traffic on American ships 
is to be regulated as to its form, the manner of its delivery, and 
all the different elements that go into the conduct of that com- 
merce, whether it be passenger or freight. Section 19 gives the 
board complete power to go into the minutis of regulating pack- 
age freight on.the Great Lakes from the last dotting of an “i” 
to the crossing of a “t,” when that traffic has been built up by 
enterprise and understanding between the shippers and com- 
panies. The regulation will prescribe to the last dotting of an 
“i” or the crossing of a “t” how every American shall do busi- 
ness, and the Canadians on the other side will be left perfectly 
free to make their own adjustments to suit the conditions which 
may arise from time to time, free from what has been so often 
called the strait-jacket which this bill attempts to put on the 
Great Lakes commerce. 

I can not understand what demand there is for it. There 
has been no great public complaint; there has not been even 
slight public complaint; there has been no private complaint. 
It is simply an effort to extend the strong hand of the Goy- 
ernment to indulge in this craze for Government ownership 
and operation in competition with our own citizens, who have 
been fulfilling all their functions in perfect freedom and with 
perfect satisfaction to all concerned for years and years upon 
the Great Lakes. The result will be to the benefit of the 
Canadians, 

Once more. In addition to the order which prohibited the 
railway companies from operating any ship whatsoever on the 
Great Lakes, we are going to deliver another blow at the 
Americans who have engaged in that traffic for years to the 
satisfaction of all their customers and have built up, as the 
Senator from Ohio has said, the most significant and successful 
portion of the American merchant marine. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the feature referred to this 
morning in the bill embraces the omission of the inland water- 
Ways and the inclusion of the Great Lakes. The significance 
of the omission of one and the inclusion of the other ought not 
to be lost on the Senate before the vote is taken. There is no 
more reason for the regulation of the Great Lakes’ traffic than 
there is for traffic on the Mississippi River. The transportation 
in every case inland is one that is wholly within our control. 
There is no foreign competition on either inland waterways or 
on the Great Lakes. The proposed regulation or the proposed 
Government competition that is to be administered on the one 
hand or delivered as a blow on the other proposed in this bill 
can have no other effect manifestly than to embarrass, annoy, 
and ultimately to destroy the Great Lakes’ traffic in our own 
country. 

I have not had a complaint from any private source on the 
transportation system of the Great Lakes. In the city of Chi- 
cago at its lake ports annually a considerable traffic is found. 
Certain classes of bulky freight, like ores, that come from the 
northern peninsula are delivered at Gary and Indiana Harbor, 
which is really a part of the manufacturing system of Chicago. 
The crescent of the shore that reaches around Chicago, the en- 
tire south shore of Lake Michigan, is an area within which there 
is an aggregate tonnage of a very large amount annually. 

If there were any abuses, if there were overcharges, if any 
complaint based upon any reasonable ground existed, I certainly 
would have had some of that complaint. I have had neither a 
petition, a letter, nor a communication of any kind, nor have I 
had anyone in person, either at home or here in this Capital, 
make complaint to me of the condition of the Great Lakes 
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traffic. It seems to me like this is a voluntary effort, as the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] has said, to reach 
out by the sheer force of the Government and engage in some- 
thing for which there is no demand and less need. 

A natural effect of it is to discourage such transportation as 
now exists on the Great Lakes. The unwarranted regulation of 
the Great Lakes traffic is one reason. The competition that 
would naturally be engendered is another. I have not heard 
from any source—any private shipper, any commercial body 
representing the great manufacturing or distributing publice— 
complaint of freight rates upon the Great Lakes. It is uni- 
versally recognized that within proper season and time move- 
ment can be made of freight much more advantageously than by 
rail, even where rail communications for the entire haul are 
available, 

So the provisions of the bill that apply to the Great Lakes 
traffic I can regard in no other sense than a regulation or a 
method that in the end will result in embarrassing, in hinder- 
ing, and in the depreciation of the present water-carrier facili- 
ties given to the shipping public on the Great Lakes. 

I do not wish to take up much time, Mr. President, on this 
subject; I have already occupied all the time that I feel like 
I ought; but I can not let this bill go to a roll call without mak- 
ing this protest in the name of the Great Lakes transportation 
companies and the individuals involved who are constantly run- 
ning their craft as well as the shipping interests that ultimately, 
I think, will suffer as a result of this provision. 

There is yet another interest not so large, but an interest con- 
cerned in this bill, that I feel I ought to not leave unnoticed. 
It applies to many ports where tidewater ports are found. In the 
Chicago River—the same river, by the way, where the Eastland 
turned over after being so efficiently inspected by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, drowning over a thousand of my fellow 
citizens—in the Chicago River there is a constant tug service. 

They go and come throughout the entire season. Their serv- 
ices are demanded at certain times more than others. The 
charge made is likely more in certain seasons than others. It 
depends on the weather, upon the condition of the shipping 
making that port; but altogether the tug service is something 
that is regulated in its charges by the conditions of the weather, 
the demands made upon that branch of transportation, and 
upon the number of tugs available at that point for any par- 
ticular line of service. They ply in and out of the river, up 
and down the shore, waiting such opportune time as their serv- 
ices will be required by the incoming water craft coming that 
way. So the tugs are ones whose arrangement as to charges 
can safely be left to those who furnish and those who require 
that service. I have yet a single complaint to hear from any 
part of the Great Lakes service complaining of a solitary tug 
charge for towage or for any other service incidental to the 
ports of any of the Great Lakes. 

There is a much larger matter than this connected with the 
tug service. In all the ports on tidewater, in the city of New 
York, the largest port in the western world, the tug service is 
very extensive. There is the year round a constant demand 
there, varying somewhat with the condition of shipping, the 
number that make port; and the charges are regulated some- 
what by that and somewhat by the weather. The idea that a 
shipping board here in Washington must make a schedule for 
a tug to my mind is utterly ridiculous, whether the tug service 
is rendered on the Great Lakes or in a tidewater port. 

The tug service in the very nature of things can not be regu- 
lated by a board in Washington. It is something the charge 
for which is made on the spot. It is a question not of collec- 
tive bargaining but of individual bargaining. 

The testimony here in these hearings show that a tug is 
owned by the captain, by the engineer, and by the man in the 
office who solicits the business and takes care of what man- 
agerial work there is of a clerical or soliciting kind. So three 
men in the port of New York will own a tug. They may have 
$20,000 or $25,000 in a tug, or even less. They run the business 
themselves. They are not incorporated. Some of them run a 
partnership. They have been earning their livelihood for years 
in that way. As the testimony of one of the captains who 
has been in the business for 25 or 30 years, in the hearings be- 
fore the committee, indicated, they make their own charges or 
bargains when their services are required. 

As he says, they go down at the entrance, down around the 
cape, and in the wintertime when it is stormy weather they lie 
there, it may be for a day or two days, without a chance for 
earning a dollar. Along comes a boat, an incoming craft, that 
needs a tug. If it is good weather they do not need any tug 
service; they need no power or help other than the ordinary 
transportation facilities of the ship itself, but in stormy 
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weather they require the service of the tug. So their com- 
pensation ranges with the necessity of the incoming craft. A 
storm comes along and every steamship that makes the- port 
requires their services. Then business is good. A long reach 
of good weather comes and they lie idle; business is bad. So 
at the end of the year they must average their charges in such 
a way that they can keep up their operating expenses, pay for 
wliat little help they need, and make a living by contributing, 
say, three of them together, their services and what money 
they put in when they buy the boat. 

There is another very important service in a large part of 
the tidewater ports of our country—the lighterage service. 
The port of New York is peculiarly situated, as I remember 
the testimony of witnesses and from some observations made 
in business matters before I ever became a Member of this 
body. A large part of the freight coming from the West cen- 
ters on the New Jersey shore at Jersey City, at Hoboken, and 
various other points along that side. There the railroads end 
for freight-earrying and freight-collecting purposes. Freight is 
taken across by a second system of water carriers to Brooklyn, 
where the great warehouses are; some of the greatest ware- 
houses in the world are in Brooklyn. Incoming freight from 
all the western country collected on the Jersey shore is, there- 
fore, carried across. by water transportation to Brooklyn; it is 
there put in the warehouses, to await a favorable time for ship- 
ment abroad: A large part of the export freight of the country 
is collected in that way on the Jersey shore, transported across 
to the warehouses of Brooklyn, and there awaits a favorable 
time for export. Then, when the steamship is. to be loaded, a 
third movement is necessary. The freight is takem out of the 
warehouses in Brooklyn and carried again to- the freight 
steamers in the slips at seme convenient point, wherever the 
company brings up its boats, when it is handled the third time 
und loaded into the steamship for export. The merchandise is 
then finally started on its voyage. 

Every one of these complicated processes requires: a carrier; 
every one of the carriers in New York City, both the tugs and 
lighterage service, will be affected by this bill, because here is 
the shipping board, and every time one of these men running 
a tug or having a lighterage service to render the owners of 
merchandise, requiring a charge to be made based upon rapidly 
changing conditions that present themselves every: 24 hours in 
the port of New York he must come to Washington or reach 
some officer in New York City for the purpose of making a rate. 
By the time the rate is made, the opportunity to transact the 
business will be gone. 

You can delay the freight trains that come in on the Jersey 
shore just as you ean delay the freight trains which come into 
Chicago, and the freight will accumulate there just as it does 
in Chicago: Especially is that true as to perishable commodi- 
ties, and also as to articles that require to be handled rapidly, 
even if not perishable, in order to realize the advantage of the 
market. What is the natural result of it? Why, the perishable 
commodities must be handled at once; they must be taken across 
and put in cold storage; if they are food products, where such 
accommodations can be found, and then handled a third time 
before they reach the steamer, whether it be in New York City 
or in Chicago. The charges vary with shifting conditions. 

It seems to me that the principle which is embodied in one of 
these sections: which regulate this matter was written by some- 
Body who does not know the way business is actually trans- 
acted in this country in the transportation by land or water 
either inland or on shore. When this is actually worked out in 
practice it seems to me there is nothing but evil in such at- 
tempts, especially the provision that is sought to be eliminated 
by the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Harprxe]. These provisions will rise up to plague their in- 
ventors and their authors, because in the actual applicatiom of 
these measures, they can not work out, except in harm to the 
great interests involved and to the manifest annoyance of these 
who are trying legitimately to conduct their business. 

For these reasons, Mr: President, it seems to me that espe- 
cially the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio ought 
to. be adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, one error that has crept 
into this discussion ought to be corrected. It is not true that 
river transportation is wholly excluded from this bill. Foreign 
commerce upon the rivers of the country is included in the bill 
and will be subject to the same vexatious and restrictive regu- 
lations that are provided for other kinds of commerce. I am 
sorry that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] has made his 
motion rather a local one, for I believe that every considera- 
tion which makes against the proposed regulations of commerce 
upon the Great Lakes is applicable with equal force, and some- 
times increased force, to interstate commerce upon the high 


seas. I wish the Senator would include in his amendment the 
words “on the high seas,” as well as “or the Great Lakes.” 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will allow me to interrupt him long enough, I desire to say 
that the only reason the amendment has not yet been presented 
is that it is not in order under the parliamentary rules, but I 
haye such an amendment which I intend to submit’ later. 

Mr. CUMMINS: The Senator from Ohio could move to 
strike out the words on the high seas or the Great Lakes.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no necessity for that motion. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
committee inserting those words. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the substance of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That raises the whole question. 

Mr: HARDING. I thought I would reach the result more 
effectively by proposing an amendment, upon page 7, section 9, 
to strike out the phraseology as to the enrollment and the licens- 
ing of vessels ; that is, on page 7, line 17, to strike out the words 
“or both registered and enrollee and licensed.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. That, of course, would reach the question of 
the use of foreign-built ships upon the Great Lakes, but would 
not touch the regulations which are proposed im the bill from 
section 15 to its end. 

Mr. President, T think no one can accuse me of looking with a 
prejudiced eye upon governmental regulation of common car- 
riers, but when the Government does attempt to regulate com- 
mon carriers it ought to do it with intelligence and with some 
regard to the conditions under which the transportation is 
earried on. This is not the first time the question with respect 
to tlie regulation of our water-borne commerce has arisen. I 
look upon the subject as a whole, for I do not think there is 
any difference between the regulation of our domestic commerce 
upon the Great Lakes and its regulation upon the high seas. 

The subject came up in a very interesting and concrete way 
in 1910; when Congress revised: what is known as the interstate- 
commerce law—a rather complete revision—which took into 
consideration all phases of the regulation of common carriers. 

It was proposed then to bring within the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission domestic commerce by water, 
whether upon rivers, upon lakes, or upon the high seas. The 
proposal was rejected, and’ was rejected because every student 
of the subject knows that the system of regulation that ought to 
be imposed upon water commerce is radically and essentially 
different from the regulation sought’ to be imposed upon car- 
riers by land; or, in other words, upon the railways: It was 
not thought practical at that time by those who were studying 
the subject, and, without meaning at all to disparage the 
Commerce Committee, I think they had about as much knowl- 
edge of it and of the necessities of the people and of the com- 
merce as any member of the Commerce Committee at this time; 
but it was concluded then that it was wholly impracticable and 
impossible to put upon the water commerce of the United States 
the regulations which had been wrought out for land commerce, 
and therefore there was no attempt to extend tlie jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to water-borne com- 
merce, save in one respect, to which I will call attention in a 
moment, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broximaa in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Iowa has: been conspicu- 
ously identified with the evolution of the regulation of transpor- 
tation, and would know; I imagine, if anybody would know, if 
there is a call for this kind of regulation of water commerce. 
I should like to have him state to the Senate whether he has 


known of any demand for the regulation of this commerce, par- 


ticularly on our Great Lakes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have known of no unjust practices on the 
Great Lakes. I have heard, as, of course, everybody has heard, 
that there have been times when the coastwise traffic of the 
country carried on upon the high seas may have needed regula- 
tion in some respects, and I am not opposed to the regulation 
of water-borne traffic, whether on rivers, on lakes, or on the 
sea, but I am unalterably opposed to imposing upon that traffic 
a system of rules which will strangle and destroy: it, simply 
because we have adopted that system of rules and applied it to 
the railways of the country. The regulation proposed in this 
bill is substantially the regulations that we have adopted for 
the railways.. There is no essential difference, and we are try- 
ing to do at this moment what every student of this subject has 
rejected for years, putting upon ships the same general nature 
of regulations that we have put upon railway trains and rail- 
way management. It is absurd. I do not understand how Sena- 
tors can summon the courage to surround our water-borne com- 


merce with regulations of the character that are found in this 
bill. They are not the result of study; they are not the result 
of examination; they have simply been lifted bodily—I do 
not mean literally, but bodily—from the interstate-commerce 
law and made applicable in the hands of the shipping board to 
the commerce carried upon the water. 

I said that some of us had examined this subject pretty care- 
fully in 1910, and the result of our investigation was that the 
utmost limit of the reasonable legislation that could then be 
proposed was to take in the water carriage when it constituted 
a part of a through haul of which a railway was another part. 
So we enacted this provision : t 

The commission may also, after hearing, on a complaint or upon 
its own initiative without complaint, establish through routes and 
joint classifications, and may establish joint rates as the maximum 
to be charged, and may prescribe the division of such rates as herein- 
before provided, and the terms and conditions under which such through 
routes should be operated, whenever the carriers themselves shall have 
refused or neglected to establish voluntarily such through routes or 
joint classifications or joint rates; and this provision shall apply when 
one of the connecting carriers is a water line. The commission shall 
not, however, estab any through route, classification, or rate between 
street electric passenger railways not engaged in the general business 
of 1 freight in addition to their passenger and express busi- 
ness and railroads of a different character, nor shall the commission 
have the right to establish any route, classification, rate, fare, or 
charge when the transportation is wholly by water, and any trans- 
portation by water affected by this act shall be subject to the laws 
and regulations applicable to transportation by water. 

That simply indicates how impossible we found it at that time, 
although there was a complete review of the whole subject, to 
formulate a system of regulation of water commerce. 

I would be opposed to the regulation of such commerce in this 
bill, eyen if there were no other reason than the one I have 
given; but there is another reason, and it is fundamental, and 
no matter how the bill might be amended, it would compel me 
to vote against it, The Government is attempting to do two 
contradictory things in this proposed law. It is, first, endeavor- 
ing to regulate water commerce by undertaking the commerce 
itself, by acquiring ships with the right to operate them under 
certain conditions, or to charter them to others, attaching such 
restrictions and limitations as it may see fit to attach for their 
operation, That is one way we are attempting to regulate water 
commerce in this measure. Not content with that, we imme- 
diately proceed to regulate all ships through a system of declara- 
tions concerning what they may do or what they may not do, and 
conferring power upon the shipping board to enforce such regula- 
tions. 

Mr. President, there never was anything of the sort known in 
the history of mankind. I challenge the annals of the world to 
produce an instance in which a Government has attempted to 
regulate commerce, first, by describing how the commerce shall 
be carried on and subjecting those who are engaged in it to 
heavy penalties, and, next, by purchasing vessels and entering 
into competition with the very instrumentalities which it at- 
tempts to regulate. The two things, Mr. President, the two 
theories, are absolutely inconsistent with each other and irrec- 
oncilable, and they can not successfully live together. The one 
is Government ownership and operation and the other is Goy- 
ernment regulation and restriction. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I shall favor the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio, although I would be very 
much better satisfied if our domestic commerce—that is, the 
coastwise commerce, including the commerce on the Great Lakes, 
the rivers, and the high seas—should be excluded entirely from 
the operation of this bil. 

Of course it would leave no enforceable part of the bill if they 
were excluded from the regulatory provisions of the bill; but 
nevertheless we ought to exclude them until some one or some- 
body, some appointed commission or appointed committee, ex- 
plores the subject of water-commerce regulation and composes a 
system which is applicable to it, for it is perfectly well known 
that the system we have established for railways will destroy 
water commerce if applied to it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the idea is that this is a bill to 
develop the American merchant marine. The people of the 
country think this is a bill for the upbuilding of the American 
merchant marine, yet, Mr. President, that is far from the real 
object of the bill. The main features of the bill deal with the 
regulation of shipping, the regulation and fixing of rates, and 
all that sort of thing. There is not anything in the bill that looks 
to the upbuilding of the American merchant marine, except as it 
may be done by Government construction or Government pur- 
chase or Government lease. 

The amendment of the committee is good as far as it goes. 
Before that amendment was put in, the bill provided for the 
regulation of rates, the regulation of domestic commerce, on 
the Great Lakes and on the high seas and on the rivers. By 
the insertion of this amendment the regulation of, domestic com- 
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merce, so far as the rivers of the country are concerned, was 
eliminated, and that is the reason why I say it is good as far as 
it goes. The amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio 
makes it better, because it goes a little further and relieves a 
little bit more of the domestic commerce from the regulations 
and restrictions imposed by the bill. If we were to go further 
and cut out the high seas, we would be doing still better. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The bill as it came to the Senate did not 
include inland transportation on the rivers, did it? 

Mr. JONES. Why, it includes all domestic commerce from a 
port of one State to a port of another State, whether by river, 
by Great Lakes, or by the high seas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How has the river transportation been 
eliminated? 

Mr. JONES. By limiting it to the Great Lakes and the ocean. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes. The Senator thinks that the text 
of the bill as it came from the House did include rivers, although 
they are not specifically mentioned? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; there is no question about that at all. The 
bill as it came from the House read in this way: 

The term “common carrier by water in interstate commerce“ means 
a common carrier engaged in the transportation by water— 

Now, that is whether by river, lake, or ocean— 
of passengers or ore, between one State, Territory, District. or 

ossession of the United States and any other State, Territory, Dis- 
rict, or possession of the United States, or between places in the same 
Territory, District, or possession. 

So that the amendment of the committee simply restricts the 
application of the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is undoubtedly right. 

Mr. JONES. And, as I say, it is good to that extent. 

Mr. President, this provision, if it is going to be left in and 
the amendment of the committee adopted, would be much better 
if it were further amended by providing that it shall apply 
only to the transportation of passengers or property by water 
on regular routes from port to port. Under the bill as it is 
and as amended by the committee this is a regulation of all 
sorts of these carriers by water, whether the vessel is one that 
is going regularly from one port to another or whether it is 
a vessel that goes this day to this port and then to another 
port to pick up a part of the cargo and to-morrow to some other 
port to pick up a part of the cargo and then to another port, 
and so on, finally going to its final destination, a port in an- 
other State. 

Mr. President, I have had no experience in water transportation. 
I do not know very much about it from a practical standpoint ; 
but, from what little knowledge I have and what observations 
I have made, it seems to me that the real tendency of this 
legislation, as it is proposed here, is to drive out of business 
what we might term the independent or the tramp carrier by 
water in domestic commerce, and confine the business to the 
regularly established steamship lines operating upon regular 
schedules. 

I put in the Recorp the other day a letter from a practical 
business man, who not only has had great experience in the 
manufacturing business but who also has had a great deal of 
practical experience in water transportation; and I want to 
read an extract from that letter as bearing upon this particular 
proposition. After quoting the section of the bill providing for 
this regulation, he says: 


Appl this to the carrying of lumber from pregon and Washington 
to California, in which service there are usually about 100 steam 
schooners operating under normal conditions. There are scarcely any 
two of them that will receive the same rate, and it is not often that 
they receive the same rate for two trips in succession, but change from 
trip to trip. Again, there is some lumber that is shipped in large bu'k 
from one mill, loading the boat in one day and unloading at the other 
end in one place in from one to two days, The same material is fre- 
gueniiy shipped from a number of other in small quantities, so 

t a boat has to take three or four days more to get her cargo, some- 
times taking as long as four or five days, and frequently has to deliver 
it at two or more places. 

And, Mr. President, in the case of these vessels that do not 
operate on regular routes, a vessel, when it starts out, does not 
know whether it is going to get freight at this port or at that 
port, or where it is going to have to make delivery; and there- 
fore it can not tell beforehand what its charge ought to be. 

Now, say such a boat is worth from $200 to $400 a day, according 
to the rate prevailing. It is very evident that the one cargo can be 
carried for much less than the other; and yet under this bill, as I 
understand it, it would have to be carried at the same rate. We have 
a large volume of lumber business moving in a much more exaggerate! 
way than shown above. I have known a steamer coming in here put- 
ting on as many as 16 different parcels from a large number of mills, 
to be delivered to as many as 10 different places. How could any 
general tariff or freight rate apply to such a business as against a mill 
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Oh, but, Mr. President, it is said: “This board will be a 
reasonable board. It will act iù a reasonable sort of way. It 
will take all the varying conditions into account.” Of course 
the board will attempt to act reasonably; but a board of this 
kind will have to make general rules. It can not make a rule 
that will apply to one boat at this port to-day and not apply to 
another boat at the same port or at a different port on the 
same day, or to a boat going to-morrow from the same port or 
from a different port to the same port of destination or some 
other port of destination. This board can not take up each par- 
ticular case as it comes up, each particular instance and each 
particular ship. 

That simply emphasizes what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] has pointed out very clearly—the difference between 
this character of business and the railroad business, and the 
difficulty of regulating this kind of business as compared with 
regulating transportation by railroad. It is absolutely un- 
workable unless they make general rules, and the very moment 
they make general rules they interfere with the proper carrying 
out of the business as described by this gentleman here; and 
they will drive out, as T said, the independent or what may be 
termed the tramp ship from the domestic trade, and concentrate 
the business in the regular lines. In other words, it tends to 
monopoly. 

This gentleman says further: 

Another thing, the lumber market has always been subject to con- 
stant change either up or down, and so has the freight rate, 1 Bh 
sympathy with the lumber market, but more often because of either 
piany of tonnage or scarcity of it, which has been demo: ted 

ring the last few years. Take, for instance, a year or two before the 
war, the first year of the war, and, in fact, up into last year freight was 
very low because tonnage was very plentiful, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
his suggestion is as to an amendment there? 

Mr. JONES. I have not suggested any, amendment, except 
that I am supporting the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Hanprnc]. I would much prefer to strike out the whole 
thing; but if that is not done, then I am going to propose an 
amendment after the words “Great Lakes” reading as follows: 
“on regular routes from port to port.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think I will not object to that amend- 
ment. I do not want to interfere with lines such as the Senator 
suggests, if he thinks his amendment will cure that. I believe 
this: The ocean tramp is not a common carrier and therefore is 
not affected by this bill; but to make if plain as to the ships 
that the Senator has in mind I am perfectly willing to accept 
that amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I am very glad to hear the Senator say that, 
because I think myself that that will improve it very much, and 
I think I shall not read further from this letter, in view of the 
statement made by the Senator. 

I just want to say this: Take it along the Columbia River, for 
instance, between Oregon and Washington. While I think that 
that is eliminated now by the language of the bill, it illustrates 
what would take place in some of the lake traffic where different 
States are involved in a very short route. Take it along that 
river: Here is a boat owned by some party at one point on the 
Washington side, and it plies up and down the river, going first 
over to an Oregon port and then coming back to a Washington 
port, and going over to an Oregon port and coming back to a 
Washington port between two terminal points, you might say. It 
is all interstate business, and yet the conditions at one port are 
entirely different from the conditions at another port. The 
vessel may stop at one port one day and go on past that port 
the next day to another, and so on. And se with reference to 
some points on the Lakes where the home port of the vessel 
may be near the boundary line between the States, 

So, Mr. President, in view of the statement of the Senator, I 
shall not take further time on this matter. If the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio is not adopted, then I shall offer the 
amendment that I have mentioned. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the other day, when I first 
_spoke on the bill, I called attention in a brief manner to the dis- 
crimination in this bill between transportation on rivers and 
on the Great Lakes. Now, I read from page 2. I quote the 
following language: 

The term soono o oF water eee vas 8 ™ means 

on 
ox property on the Blek sean or the Great akos between one Bente, Fer. 
State, Territory District or — — — — —.— 
S n ory, District, 0 


That is the definition of a common carrier by water in inter- 
state commerce. Now, turning to section 19, you find— 
That every common carrier by water in interstate commerce shall 


es tab o d enfo: 
tish, aami pa or ree just and reasonable rates, fares, charges, 


And so forth. Then it requires, in the same section, as 


follows: 
carrier ki open to public 
the board: 8 ä time scribed by 
„ an or or 
with transportation between points on its own route 
And so forth. Then, in line 17, it is provided: 
No such carrier shall demand, charge, or collect ope ery 
tien for such E m geak fares, — charges filed in 
section. 


Then I read further: 


Whenever the board finds that rate, fare, charge, classificatio: 
Gemanded, 85 : Sted, or, observ 


tariff, regula or pra collected, 

by such 5 it may determine, prescribe, 

and order enforced a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, or charge, 
le classification, tariff, regulation, or practice. 

Now, under the language of the bill, with those provisions in 
section 19, which practically amount to the same regulation in 
respect to rates, and so forth, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has over railroad transportation, there can be no 
doubt at all but that it applies under this amendment to ships 
on the Great Lakes. Now, let me call attention to the discrimt- 
nation, and I will put a concrete case. 

New Orleans, one of the great commercial emporiums of the 
South, is situated on the Mississippi River somewhere about 
100 miles above the mouth. It may be a little less or it may 
be a little more. I do not recall the exact mileage, but it is 
pretty near 100 miles. Now, that port would be immune from 
the regulations of section 19 of this bill, while the term “on 
the high seas” would include such ports as that of Jacksonville, 
in the Senator’s own State. His port would be subject to the 
provisions of section 19. It would he regulated. 

Vessels plying from Atlantic ports to Jacksonville would 
be subject to all the provisions and conditions of section 19, 
while vessels plying along the Atlantic coast or the Gulf coast 
up the river to New Orleans would be utterly immune under 
the provisions of the bill. 

Now,, there is the injustice of it and the discrimination, It 
is practically violating the spirit of the Constitution, which 
says that no preference shall be given to the ports of one 
State over those of another State. The port of New Orleans 
in that case would have an advantage and preference over 
the ports in the Gulf, over Pensacola, over Jacksonville, 
Miami, and all those other ports, because the term “on the 
high seas” includes all the ports close to the ocean, and it 
would include those ports, while the port of New Orleans 
would be utterly immune; it would be in a class by itself; and 
it would have an advantage in that respect over the ports on 
the Great Lakes. 

One reason why this regulation of section 19 is dangerous 
and harmful arises from the fact which I briefly discussed at 
the outset in the consideration of this bill, and that is, it is a 
handicap and an embarrassment to what in common par- 
lance are called tramp ships. All who are conversant with our 
lake and coastwise traffic know that there are schooners, sail- 
ing vessels, steam schooners, and a lot of vessels that can not 
be designated as plying on regular routes. They have not 
any fixed route or fixed time schedule. They go from port to 
port, wherever they can get any traffic to carry, and they are 
glad to get it at any rate they can in order not to be idle or to 
have to leave a port in ballast. Such tramps, and I call them 
that for short, in respect to rates are at the merey of the ports 
at which they land and where they hope to get cargo. They 
must take the rate that port affords for the time being. 

Now, those tramp vessels go from port to port, sometimes to 
one place, sometimes to another, along the coast, and how im- 
practicable it is for them to file schedules with the shipping 
board. Every such carrier,“ is the language on page 20 of 
the bill, in section 19, “shall file with the board and keep 
open to public inspection, in the form and manner and within 
the time prescribed by the board, the maximum rates, fares, 
and charges,” and so forth. 

Take a tramp vessel on the Pacific coast operating in the 
State which the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs] so 
ably represents. Schooners ply there from the mills on Puget 
Sound carrying Iumber to various ports along the coast. How 
is it possible for them to file schedules in every case? They 
come to a sawmill and get a cargo of lumber to carry. They 
do not know until they get to the mill to what port the lumber 
is going. 

It may be a port close by and it may be a hundred miles off. 
As the Senator from Washington said, in order to get a full 
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cargo they have to take on board the ship before they proceed 
to sea cargoes, it may be, from a half dozen different ports 
along the coast, first stopping at one port and discharging, and 
it may be getting a little additional cargo there, or it may be 
not, and then going to another port, and so on, until ultimately, 
after they have touched at a half dozen or more ports, they may 
finally dispose of the cargo of lumber. 

Does it not seem utterly preposterous, does it not seem per- 
fectly impracticable to compel vessels engaged in that kind of 
traffic to file schedules and to adhere to those schedules? How 
utterly impracticable it is to have them prescribe rates in order 
to meet all the requirements. Those coast schooners would 
have to prescribe a rate for every time a boat would go to the 
great ports on the Pacific coast, and the same would apply to 
the Atlantic. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator think the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Washington would meet those cases? 

Mr. NELSON. I think an amendment of that kind would 
meet it. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. NELSON. I think an amendment of that kind ought to 
be inserted in that paragraph of the bill on page 1, because the 
phrase “running on regular routes” is open to a double con- 
structian. I think tramp steamers should be excluded both 
in respect to ocean traffic, as defined as common carriers in 
foreign commerce, and in respect to the coastwise trade. Ocean 
tramps, as commonly understood, should be excluded in both 
cases in order to make it clear. 

I know the Senator from Florida, who is familiar with ship- 
ping conditions, knows more about it by experience than I do. 
He lives in one of the large coast cities of the South and is 
familiar with that traffic. He knows what a great service the 
ocean tramp is, whether in foreign commerce or in our domestic 
commerce. He knows what a great service they render to our 
carrying trade. I know their use on the Lakes, where they are 
a great advantage, because they make a lot of ports and aid 
people to reach ports of commerce that regular routes do not 
reach. But more than that, indirectly they are the regulator 
of rates on the regular routes. They will compel them, espe- 
cially in heavy or bulky goods, such as the tramps carry, to 
keep down to the level of the tramp rate. 

I suggest to the Senator that if an exception was made in 
both classes of cases of tramp carriers it would not be so bad. 
I can see how, in the case of vessels running on regular routes 
and regular schedules year in and year out, it is possible to regu- 
late them, and how it is possible to have them file schedules 
of rates, and so forth, but I can not see how it is possible in 
the case of these tramps. Especially is it difficult in the coast- 
wise trade, 

I see the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetr] is now 
here. I again call attention to the case of New Orleans and 
to the great advantage this gives that port. He was out of 
the Chamber when I spoke of it. It leaves New Orleans out- 
side of the regulative power of section 19 of the bill. New 
Orleans is, as I said, about 100 miles, or near that—I forget 
whether it is a little less or a little more, the Senator will 
know—above the mouth of the river. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is about 108 miles, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. NELSON, I thought I was very near it. I called the 
attention of the Senate while the Senator was out to the fact 
that a vessel in the coastwise trade plying along the Atlantic 
or the Gulf coast would be utterly immune if they sailed up to 
New Orleans; they would not come under the regulative pro- 
visions of the bill, while a coastwise vessel entering Gulf ports, 
entering Pensacola, Mobile, Jacksonville, or Miami, or any of 
those ports, would be subject to the regulative provisions of 
section 19 from which I have just quoted. Mr. President, I 
ask that the entire section 19 be incorporated in my remarks at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrparp in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. ‘ 

The section referred to is as follows: 


Sec. 19. That every common carrier by water in interstate com- 
merce shall establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, and tariffs, and just and reasonable 
0 opera and practices relating thereto and to the issuance, form, and 
substance of tickets, receipts, and bills of lading, the manner and 
method of presenting, marang, packing, and delivering property for 
transportation, the carrying of personal, sample, and excess b 
the facilities for transportation, and all other matters relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, or de- 
livering of property: 

Every such carrier shall file with the board and keep open to public 
inspection, in the form and manner and within the time prescribed by 
the board, the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or in connection 
with 8 between points on its own route; and if a throu 
route has been established, the maximum rates, fares. and charges for 
or in connection with transportation between points on its own route 
and points on the route of any other carrier by water, 


No such carrier shall demand, charge, or collect a greater compen 


sation tor such transportation than the rates, fares, and charges 
in “yen ages with this section, except with the approval of the board 
and after 10 days' public notice in the form and manner pr bed 
by the board, stating the increase proposed to be made; but the board 
a cause shown waive such notice, 
enever the board finds that ane rate, fare, charge, classification, 
„regulation, or practice, demanded, charged, collected, or observ 
by such carrier st or unreasonable, it may determine, prescribe, 
and order enforced a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, or charge, 
or a just and reasonable classification, tariff, regulation, or practice. 


Mr. NELSON. Now, coming to the Great Lakes, I insist 
that the ports of the Great Lakes should have as fair a 
treatment as the port of New Orleans. The port of Chicago, 
the port of Toledo, the port of Cleveland ought to have the same 
privileges and enjoy the same benefits that the port of New 
Orleans enjoys. 

We have on the Lakes two or three kinds of vessels. We 
have first passenger vessels that carry in addition to passen- 
gers what I call package freight. They run very fast; they 
run on regular routes; but the bulk of the tonnage on the 
Great Lakes is practically carried not by such route’ ships but 
by independent concerns, a species of tramps. They have, for 
instance, vessels built on the Great Lakes made expressly 
for the purpose of carrying iron ore from the head of the Lakes 
down to Chicago and ports on the Great Lakes, and then carry- 
ing coal or other bulky products back again to the Lakes. 
There are several kinds of vessels made for that traffic. To 
put those vessels under the strict regulation of this bill would 
be unfair and unjust. 

Then, in addition to that, we have a lot of smaller concerns, 
independent concerns, that may own a vessel or two. There 
are steel sailing schooners on the Lakes and there are a great 
many steam schooners. We have a lot of those independent 
vessel owners who pick up business wherever they can get it 
along the shore of the Great Lakes. There are many places. 
I have seen on the Great Lakes where large steam schooners 
and steel schooners touch on a port on the lake and load up 
with cordwood. They go to another port and they supplement 
their load with railroad ties. They go to another port and they 
put on some telegraph or telephone poles. In that way they 
pick up a load and do a lot of business that would not be done 
by vessels on regular routes. 

It seems to me it would work a great hardship to compel 
those little independent schooners and small vessels doing that 
kind of a small traffic from port to port to file schedules and 
submit to all the regulative restrictions of this bill. 

As has well been said by other Senators here, and I can 
say the same, there has been no demand for any of this kind 
of legislation that I know of from the people on the Great 
Lakes. None has come to me. One of the great ports on the 
Great Lakes, Duluth, is in the State that I have the honor, in 
part, to represent, and no demand has come from either the 
ship owners or those who employ shipping for any of this kind 
of legislation. 

I have received one solitary single letter from a man at Min- 
neapolis who has no interest in these matters, particularly in 
shipping, who thought it would be—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield in a minute. He thought it would 
be a good plan to regulate them, but he gave no reasons for his 
demand. Aside from him, I have not heard a word in favor of 
this legislation. 

On the other hand, if the Senator will yield to me a little 
further, before we knew that this matter of the Great Lakes 
was to be put into the bill, before anybody supposed that they 
would be included within the scope of the bill, when it was 
thought that it only would include river navigation, the people 
of Minnesota, from St. Paul and Minneapolis down, protested 
against including river navigation within the regulative scope of 
the bill. Intrinsically and by itself I think it is just, but what 
I complain of is the discrimination between that and traffic on 
the Great Lakes. Why let the port of New Orleans—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield to the Senator. The Senator must 
excuse me; I had forgotten; I ought to have yielded to him 
sooner. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Iam very patient. I infer from the Sena- 
tor’s remarks that he thinks the port of New Orleans should be 
excluded from the terms of the bill because it is 110 miles from 
the Gulf. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator contend that the city of 
Philadelphia should also be excluded from the terms of the bill 
because it is a considerable distance from the ocean, up the 
Delaware River? 
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Mr. NELSON. No; because there the tide ebbs and flows. 
The tide ebbs and flows up to Philadelphia and away beyond. 
It is an estuary of the ocean, while that is not the case with the 
port of New Orleans. 

Mr. RANSDELL, It goes a long way up the river. 

Mr. NELSON. The port of Jacksonville, too, I understand, is 
up the St. Johns River quite a distance, and I consider that 
within the purview of the bill under the phrase “on the high 


Mr. RANSDELL. I ask the Senator how he regards the port 
of Houston, Tex., on Buffalo Bayou, quite a distance from the 
Gulf? 

Mr. NELSON. I think that comes within the definition as 
being on the high seas. 

Mr. RANSDELL, It is on the high seas? 

Mr. NELSON. As defined by our admiralty courts, I have 
not any doubt of it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What distinction does the Senator make 
between Houston and Philadelphia and New Orleans? 

Mr. NELSON. Did the Senator refer to Houston? I thought 
he said 

Mr. RANSDELL. I said Houston, which is on Buffalo Bayou. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, I do not hold that in the same position 
as New Orleans, which is away up; it is not an estuary of the 
sea. The term “high seas,” as defined by our courts—our ad- 
miralty courts—includes practically the ocean up to low water 
and it includes the estuaries and gulfs and bays of the ocean 
that have direct connection, but it does not include sounds. 
They are distinguished, as it were, from the ocean, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I, of course, am not qualified to pass on a 
question of that kind, but I know in the minds of the committee 
in framing the bill all cities like Philadelphia and New Orleans 
and Jacksonville and Houston, which are served by ocean-going 
vessels, big-draft vessels, served not by river-commerce vessels 
at all but by vessels of the biggest draft, are regarded as sub- 
ject to the terms of the bill, If they are not included in it, there 
certainly ought to be an amendment to include them, for there 
was no intention to leave them out. It is ocean-going commerce 
that we are trying to regulate, and all those cities have a tre- 
mendous ocean-going commerce. The Senator must not get 
the impression that New Orleans is enjoying any special privi- 
leges under the bill. If so, the Senator from Louisiana does not 
know it. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly it is. The steamboat traffic up and 
down the river is only nominal; it is a trifle. The shipping of 
New Orleans is shipping that comes up the river from the ocean 
and goes back to the ocean, and under the provisions of the bill 
there is a discrimination, because they are immune from the 
regulative provisions of section 19 of the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NELSON, Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understand that the question as to 
whether certain commerce is ocean-going or internal must be 
determined by where that commerce is carried in the main. 
The big commerce out of New Orleans travels for 108 miles on 
the river. Then it goes on the Gulf of Mexico and on the 
Atlantic Ocean, perhaps on the Pacific Ocean, for thousands of 
miles. It is not river commerce; it is ocean commerce; it is 
commerce on the high seas, though it does travel for a small 
portion of the distance on that river, that estuary at the mouth 
of the river, that portion of the sea to that extent, for it is as 
deep almost as the sea up to the city of New Orleans, as you 
know, after you cross the bar. The distinguishing factor is, 
What kind of commerce is it? Is it commerce carried on in- 
ternal waters or commerce carried on the high seas? Surely 
the great ocean commerce that passes from Philadelphia out to 
the sea is just as far, practically, from the sea as New Orleans. 
That is ocean-going commerce if it goes out on the ocean. If it 
is commerce merely on the Delaware River and on the bay or 
commerce, for instance, between Philadelphia and the city of 
Baltimore, that is not commerce on the high seas. But the 
ocean part of the commerce in the big ships I contend is just 
as much ecommerce on the high seas as that out of New York, 
or Boston, or Norfolk, or any of the great deep-water harbors. 

Mr. NELSON. Why do you put in the term “high seas”? 
What is that for? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is to indicate commerce on the sea 
beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. NELSON. But you have two kinds of commerce at New 
Orleans. You have ships coming from foreign countries with 
their imports and going to foreign countries with their exports. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is true. 

Mr. NELSON. They are engaged in foreign commerce; 
but then you come to the matter of inland commerce—that is, 


commerce between the different States. Let me read this lan- 
guage to the Senator and see how plain it is: 

55 eee are 88 res in e e commerce“ means 
8 fa reei e transportation by water of passengers 

You can not claim for New Orleans that it is on the high 
seas, nor that it is any estuary of the high seas. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But I do claim that the commerce, while 
it starts on the river, has to go out and travel much farther 
on the high seas than it travels on the river in order to get to 
its destination. 

Let us assume that a vessel is going from New Orleans to 
New York. It travels 108 miles on the river. Then it goes out 
in the Gulf of Mexico, passes away beyond the 8-mile limit, and 
travels on to New York way out of the 3-mile limit, I think, for 
something like 2,000 miles. Now, 2,000 miles of that voyage has 
been certainly on the high seas beyond the 8-mile limit. Will 
the Senator say that the commerce is determined by 108 miles 
of its journey or by 2,000 miles of its journey? 

Mr. NELSON. There was a great demand which came from 
citizens of New Orleans and from the river towns to give them 
immunity from the provisions of this paragraph, and it was in 
order to give them immunity, in order to relieve them from 
the rules governing this class of shipping, provided in section 
19, that that term “on the high seas” was injected. If that 
term was not in it, you would have no preference on the river. 
If the phrase “on the high seas or the Great Lakes” was not 
there, shipping at New Orleans would be exactly in the condi- 
tion of our other coastwise shipping and would be subject to the 
regulations of section 19 and the other provisions of the bill. 
It was in order to give your river towns immunity that the 
phrase “on the high seas or the Great Lakes” was inserted, 
and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I must differ respectfully with the Senator. 
It was to give immunity to internal commerce, commerce on 
the rivers of the land, but not the ocean-going portion of the 
commerce, to commerce carried by steamboats, as those that 
ply up the Ohio, for instance, the upper Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, the Columbia, the upper Hudson, the lower Mississippi 
above New Orleans, the Red and all the various internal rivers 
of the country or the internal commerce carried on vessels 
other than ocean-going vessels. That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. NELSON. Then let me ask the Senator, Have you any 
objection to striking out the term “ on the high seas”? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly, I have objection to striking it 
out. 

Mr. NELSON. Why do you object to it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Because I want to regulate commerce on 
the high seas. 

Mr. NELSON. But not on the rivers? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think it stands on a very different 
footing. 

Mr. NELSON. To show the Senator's good faith in this 
matter, if he wants to put his port in the same condition as the 
other ports in the coastwise trade, let him move to strike that 
out, and then there will be equality and a parity. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am entirely willing to put in the words the 
Senator wants to put in there, showing that New Orleans is 
included under the term “ high seas.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Owen in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Hanptne]. [Putting the question.] The noes appear 
to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Gronna Shafroth 


Brad Harding Martin, Va. Sheppard 
Brandegee Hughes Martine, N. J. Simmons 

ryan Husting Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Chamberlain James Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smoot 
Clapp Jones Owen Swanson 
Clarke, Ark Kern Penrose Thomas 
Cummins Lane Pittman ‘Thompson 
Curtis Lea, Tenn Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lee, Md. Ransdel Warren 
Fletcher aoe Reed Williams 
Gallinger MeCumber Saulsbury 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronixsox ], and therefore 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], and 
vote “ yen.” 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Montana [ Mr. Wats], but I am informed that I can transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. I 
will therefore make that transfer and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 36, as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Owen’s name was YBAS—24. 
called). 2 present . of 17 1 yo pe psig s yar Borah rtis rea . e 
with the tor from New Mexico . CaTRON] to the or m 
from New Hampshire [Mr. HortIs], and will vote “ nay.” — a | Groame meen Wadsworth 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Transferring my app H Nelson arren 
pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrrx] to the San Cummins Jones Penrose Weeks 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], I vote “ nay.” NAYS—36. 

Mr, SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a etn zee, S. Dak. 1 eno = Ga. 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. | Beckham — — ——— 
Cott], and therefore withhold my vote. Bryan Lee. Md. 

Mr, SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I have a pair | srgwice Martin, Va.,  Shafroth Thomas 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I| Hughes . a ee 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Sete Husting Overman Simmons Underwood 
and vote “ nay.” James Owen Smith, Aris, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- NOT VOTING—3%5. 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. | Broussard gor Newlands — Aa 
LopceE] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] | Chilton Hitchcock e 
and vote “ nay.” Clark, Wyo. Hollis liver Sutherland 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general | Safe Ek. Johnson, Me, =» Page) 9 — 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. In his] Culberson La Follette Robinson alsh 
absence I withhold my vote. du Pont Lewis Saulsbury Works 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I am paired ees pers) 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SAN], but I transfer| So Mr. Harprne’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 


that pair to the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. TowNsenn’s name was called). The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness in his family. If he were present, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. HoLLIS] 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rozsrnson] to the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. OLIVER] and vote yea.” 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NRWLANDS] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jonnson], but on this bill I am permitted to vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. My colleague [Mr. Crank of Wyoming] is 
absent. He is paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Strong], as stated. If present, my colleague would vote yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. I understand if 
present he would vote as I shall, and I am therefore released 
from the pair. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the negative). I inad- 
vertently voted. I desire to announce that I have a pair with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], and for that reason 
I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. B I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
JouNson] and vote nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Lopce], who is unavoidably absent, has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
to the Senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise to announce the ab- 
sence on official business of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson], and I desire to state that he is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, has the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sir] voted, or has his pair been announced 
with another Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has not voted. 


Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the 8 from 


West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. Surra] and vote “nay.” 


mittee was rejected. 
BILLS OF LADING. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 19) relating 
to bills of lading in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, several days ago I entered 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate disagreed 
to the amendments of the House, requested a conference with 
the House, and appointed conferees on the part of the Senate, 
and that the House be requested to return the message to the 
Senate. I now withdraw that motion, and in lieu thereof I 
move that the Senate concur in the amendments of the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we have no knowledge of 
what those amendments are. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is this the bill-of-lading measure? 

Mr. POMEREND. It is the bill-of-lading measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] to concur in the 
House amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendments be read, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have no knowledge whatever of the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendments to the bill proposed by the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

The Secretary read the amendments of the House of 
sentatives, which were, on page 2, line 6, after “act,” insert 
“unless upon its face and in writing agreed to by the shipper”; 
page 4, line 8, strike out “An” and insert “possession of the 
bill of lading and an”; page 7, line 3, after “loss,” insert 
“theft”; page 7, line 4, strike out semicolon; page 7, line 
8, strike out “the” and insert “The”; page 7, line 9, after 
“fees,” insert “Provided, That a voluntary indemnifying 
bond without order of court shall be binding on the parties 
thereto”; page 9, line 6, after him,” insert “or in case of bulk 
freight and freight not concealed by packages the description 
made by him”; page 9, strike out lines 9 to 22, both inclusive, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 21. That when pa freight or bulk fr 
shipper and the are described in a bill of 
statement of marks or labels upo: 


of the contents of For 1221 are unknown, or words of like purport are 
con ed in the bill of lading, such statem , if true, shall not make 
liable the carrier issuing the bill of ladin “Bredesen pr the goods are 
not of the kind or tity or in the condition which the marks or 

upon indicate, Sent the Sind Oe tity or in the con- 
dition they were said to be by . — consignor. e carrier also b. 
in: the of * words Shipper’s weight, load, 


rt indicate that the goods rears 
the. ae ption of them made 


count,” or foe talon — of 4 
the carrier shall not be liable 2 Fakta 


loaded by the 
if such aT be tones 
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caused by the improper loading or by the nonreceipt or by the misde- 
scription of the goods described in the bill of lading: Provided, however, 
Where the shipper of bulk freight installs and maintains adequate 
facilities for weighing such freight, and the same are ayailable to the 
carrier, then the carrier, upon written N bar of such shipper and 
when given a reasonable opportunity so to do, shall ascertain the kind 
and quantity of bulk freight within a reasonable time after such 
written request, and the carriers shall not in such cases insert in the 
bill of lading the words “ Shipper’s weight,“ or other words of like 
purport, and if so inserted contrary to the provisions of this section, 

id. words shall be treated as n and void and as if not inserted 
therein, 

On page 10, lines 1 and 2, strike out “ the issuing of bills of 
lading” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ the receiving 
of goods and issuing bills of lading therefor for transportation 
in commerce among the several States and with foreign na- 
tions“; page 10, lines 2 and 8, strike out“ the consignee named in 
a straight bill”: and insert in lieu thereof the following: the 
owner of goods covered by a straight bill subject to existing right 
of stoppage in transitu”; page 11, line 2, strike out “no” and 
insert “a”; page 11, line 2, strike out “ except ” ; page 11, line 2, 
after “ for,” insert “all”; page 11, line 6, after the word “ bill,” 
where it first occurs, insert “and all other charges incurred in 
transportation and delivery“; page 12, line 8, after“ negotiated,” 
insert “free from existing equities”; page 16, line 23, after 
“lading,” insert “purporting to represent goods received for 
shipment among the several States or with foreign nations”; 
page 17, strike out lines 14 to 16, both inclusive; page 17, line 
17, strike out “43” and insert “42”; page 18, strike out line 9; 
page 18, strike out line 14; page 18, strike out lines 17 to 19, 
both inclusive; page 18, line 20, strike out “44” and insert 
“43”; page 18, line 22, strike out “45” and insert “44”; page 
19, line 4, strike out “46” and insert “ 45.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Ohio a question. Is the shipper compelled to take such a bill 
of lading as is prescribed in the bill, or can he refuse to do so? 
If the carrier can impose such a bill of lading upon the shipper 
as is prescribed in the bill, I do not see but that the shipper is 
entirely at the carrier’s mercy, and, if so, we have not made any 
progress in this matter. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the shipper is no more, 
and not so much, at the mercy of the carrier as he is under 
the present state of the law. I very much prefer the Senate 
provision, and I should like to see it adopted. The feature of 
shipper’s load and count is only one of the many features of 
the bill. It is going to be impossible to get this legislation 
through at this session unless we accept the amendments made 
by the other House. I have satisfied myself of that, and I 
think that other Senators agree with me upon that subject. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will excuse me for just a 
moment, as I feel about this matter now I think that this bill 
should be adopted because of the other features contained in 
it, and I shall.be glad to join with other Senators in seeking 
at the beginning of the next session to get the shipper’s load 
and count in the shape we have been contending for. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that, as I heard the provision read, the only exception to 
the imposition of such a bill of lading as is prescribed in the 
bill upon the shipper is in cases where there are scales on 
which the goods may be weighed, and the shipper then must 
make a written request to have them weighed. An oral re- 
quest would not be sufficient. That is the only exception, and 
so I do not see that much advantage will be derived from the 
bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. 
first part of the provision. 
adopted it, reads: 

Sec. 21. That when goods are loaded by a shipper, at a place where 
the carrier maintains an agency, such carrier shall, on written re- 
quest of such shipper, and when given a reasonable 1 by 
the shipper so to do, count the paria es of s if package freight 
and ascertain the kind and quantity of bulk freight, within a reason- 
able time after such written uest, and such carrier shall not, in 
such cases, insert in the bill of lading, or in any notice, recejpt, con- 
tract, rule, regulation, or tariff, Shipper’s weight, load, and count,” 
or other words of like purport 3 that the goods were loaded 
by the shipper and the description of them made by him. If so in- 
serted, contrary to the provisions of this section, said words shall be 
treated as null and void and as if not inserted therein. 

The substitute for that section incorporated by the House 
reads as follows: 


I think the Senator has overlooked the 
Section 21 of the bill, as the Senate 


ind or quantity, or in a 

bill of lading that porn £ 

or quantity or in a cert, condition, or that the contents or condition 
, or words of like purport are 

D if true, shall not make 

of lading, although the goods are not 


of the contents of are unknown, 
contained in the Dill of lading, such statemen 
liable the carrier issuing the 


of the kind or quantity or in the condition which the marks or labels 
upon them indicate, or of the kind or quantity or in the condition they 


were said to be by the consignor. The carrier may also by inserting in 
the bill of lading the words “ Shipper’s weight, load, and count,” or 
other words of like purport indicate that the goods were loaded by the 
shipper and the description of them made by him; and if such state- 
ment be true, the carrier shall not be liable for damages caused by the 
improper loading or by the nonreceipt or by the misdescription of the 
goods described in the bill of lading: Provided, however, Where the. 
e of bulk freight installs and maintains adequate facilities for 
weighing such freight, and the same are available to the carrier, then 
the carrier, upon written request of such shipper and when given a 
reasonable opportunity so to do, shall ascertain the kind and quantity 
of bulk freight within a reasonable time after such written request, 
and the carriers shall not in such cases insert in the bill of lading the 
words “ Shipper's weight,” or other words of like purport, and if so 
inserted contrary to the provisions of this section, said words shall be 
treated as null and void and as if not inserted therein. 


I recognize the fact that the House provision is not as satis- 
factory as the Senate provision, but I am satisfied it is the best 
we can get at this session of Congress. I have conferred as to 
this matter with other Senators who have been interested in it 
and who gave very great attention to it in the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and, after hearing from Members of the 
House of Representatives, I am sure those Senators agree with 
me that if we are to have legislation on this subject at this 
session it must be in the present form. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator from Ohio believe that, on 
the whole, the situation will be very much benefited by the 
passage of this bill? I understand him to state very frankly 
that he is not satisfied with the bill in the form in which it 
was passed by the other House. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, undoubtedly; there can be no question 
about it being a very great improvement upon the present law 
relating to bills of lading. I have had a number of letters from 
men who have studied this question who regret that the Senate 
provision was not adopted; but I think, with the exception of 
one association in Chicago, they have all urged that the bill 
in its present form be adopted, rather than fail. We can take 
the other matter up later. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that I do not un- 
derstand that the failure to pass the bill at this session means 
a failure of the legislation, because the short session is soon 
to follow—perhaps almost as soon as we adjourn the present 
session—and it would seem to me better to let the bill go over 
and take it up at the next session in order that we may have 
it nearer right. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President = 

Mr. WARREN. Now, here is one of the troubles—and there 
are others. You leave it entirely with the common carriers to 
say whether or not they shall afford standard facilities for load- 
ing, at some point on their system, a certain amount of freight. 
There they avoid all responsibility by marking the shipment 
“shipper’s weight,“ and so forth, when, as a matter of right, 
the carrier should afford necessary facilities. It operates in 
this way: A great many commodities are bought and payment 
made as they are weighed into the cars, and the bills of lading 
are attached to a draft. The draft goes forward, and the con- 
signee pays for the goods on the guarantee that he is getting 
the goods as described from the consignor, the shipper, and the 
railroad that receives it. 
road to avoid all of that. 

Take, for instance, the matter of wool. It goes in sacks 
plainly showing what it is. It is always weighed in by a rail- 
road agent, and whether the railroad furnishes the scales or 
whether the shipper furnishes the scales makes no difference if 
the railroad accepts the weight of those scales, even though the 
railroad has not standard facilities or a regular agent con- 
stantly stationed there. I do not know why they should not be 
as responsible, whether they furnish the scales, and so forth, or 
not, if they accept the weight and description. They never 
allow a shipper to load the wool and accept it as such without 
having present some temporary or regular agent of the road, 
and they should not do it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this bill provides that 
where the shipper of bulk freight installs and maintains ade- 
quate facilities for weighing such freight, and the same are 
available to the carrier, then the carrier must weigh it. 

Mr. WARREN. But here is what they do: They erect a plat- 
form where there is no station and they either provide a little 
movable platform scale or the shipper does, and they send their 
agent there and ship the wool, and the billing is made from 
some other town. What would the Senator say as to whether 
that constituted “ proper facilities“ or not? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I would not presume to 
pass upon that question, 


Now, it is quite possible for a rail- 
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Mr. WARREN. The Senator can see where the question of 
proper facilities comes up. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator can get no quarrel with me 
as to the respective merits of those proposals. 

Mr. WARREN, I would not have any quarrel with the Sena- 
tor under any circumstances. 

Mr. POMEREND. Oh, surely; I admit that; I spoke good- 
naturedly, of course. I realize very fully what I believe is the 
great merit of the Senate provision; but this bill has been 
traveling a pretty rocky road. The Senate has passed it three 
different times, and each time when it got over to the House 
we never were able to get it out of the committee until very 
recently. After a number of hearings over there—and the com- 
mittee went into it very thoroughly—there was some little ob- 
jection to it on the part of certain Members of the House com- 
mittee, but it finally passed the House in its present form, and 
I think there are only probably two amendments here to which 
I can take exception. One—and the principal one—is this 
“ shipper’s load and count“ provision. But I am convinced that 
we would be making a serious mistake if we did not take this 
bill as it came over; and then, with further study of it, per- 
haps we can get those who favor as well as those who are 
opposed to this shipper's load and count provision to have it 
whipped into a shape that will meet the approval of everybody. 

Mr. WARREN. That is what I want to be assured of by the 
Senator on behalf of his committee; because the Senator, I know, 
sees, and anyone who is in the habit of shipping or receiving 
freight knows, that there is a great wide-open, uncertain place 
that interferes very materially with the due course of business 
and gives opportunities for a carrier to avoid the responsibility 
it should take. I should like to be assured that the Senator will 
take it up again. 

Mr. POMERENE. We want to prevent all that. Of course 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUxuiNs!] is here, and he has given 
a vast deal of attention to this bill; so have the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson], and others; but I think we would all agree that we 
prefer the Senate provision, and I, for one, will not be satis- 
fied until we get it. I think that can be taken up later, and that 
we can get it in such shape during the coming session that every- 
body will be satisfied with it. 

Mr. WARREN. With that assurance from the Senator—and 
I know how much time and ability he has given the bill—I do 
not feel like opposing it; but I should certainly feel like op- 
posing it, and opposing it strenuously, unless we have some 
rainbow of hope that very soon in the future we may make up 
for what is lacking in this measure, not only the point we 
have just discussed, but the matter of obliging railroads to 
always fully protect their through bills of lading, thus covering 
consignee and consignor against later attacks. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator can rest assured that 
there will be something along that line. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator if he has taken into 
consideration how this bill would affect those who have to ship 
commodities in bulk? 

Mr. POMERENE, Yes. This whole matter has been thrashed 
out in every conceivable way, and I can not express myself other- 
wise than I have thus far. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator knows that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the common carriers have no scales whatever. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator is correct; that is, 
at the distant points in the country, where, for instance, there 
may be lumber loaded or something of that kind. 

Mr. GRONNA. Or grain of all kinds. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I think that is, perhaps, true. 

Mr. GRONNA. Under the present system and under the 
present rule, when a carload of grain is being shipped out it is 
generally weighed by the elevators; but we compel the railroad 
companies, the common carriers, to pay for leakage, because it 
has been weighed by the elevator men. Under the provisions 
of this bill the common carrier is made immune, and would not 
have to pay for the loss of grain in transit. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I think not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say that I am opposed to this 
bill, and I hope we will be given the right to have a record 
vote on it. It ought not to pass in the present form. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 


Mr. JONES. I do not know very much about this bill. I am 
not a member of the committee; but I have a great deal of con- 
fidence in the judgmept of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POME- 
RENE] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cums], who have 
given this matter a great deal of attention, I know. 

As I understand, the provisions from which the Senate is 
practically receding the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee think are quite important, and much preferable to 
the House provisions. It is suggested that the bill should go 
through now, and that we can take it up at the next session. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] suggested that the 
next session is not very far away—only two or three months, 
at the outside. 

Now, if the provisions on which the Senate is giving way 
are to be taken up as a separate measure, and there is con- 
siderable objection to them in another body, there will not be 
very much hope of getting through such a bill as a separate 
measure in the next session; so it occurs to me that we would 
not lose a great deal by delaying the matter two or three 
months, and that the chances of getting this provision worked 
out in good shape would be a good deal better with all the 
other provisions in the bill. 

I have no doubt the Senator has given that question con- 
sideration, and if his judgment is to the contrary of course I 
will not make any objection. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have, Mr. President. Of course, I can 
not anticipate exactly what would happen if the whole bill were 
to go over until the next session; neither can I anticipate what 
may happen, either in the Senate or in the House, if we limit 
the new bill which we have in mind to the subject of shippers’ 
load and count. I do know, however, from a very considerable 
study of this matter, that objectionable though this section of 
the bill is, there are so many other provisions in it that are 
going to be of very great benefit to the commerce of the country 
that it would be little short of a calamity if this bill did not 
pass now. 

To illustrate: I referred the other day to the rule that has 
been announced in the Friedlander case. The Senator will 
remember that our Supreme Court has repeatedly held, and 
probably the last time in the Friedlander case, that where a 
freight agent issues a bill of lading without receiving the goods, 
and the bill of lading is negotiated as collateral at some bank 
and gets into the hands of an innocent holder, the railroad can 
make the defense that the act of the agent was ultra vires, in 
that he had no right to issue a bill of lading without receiving 
the goods called for: therein, and can thereby avoid liability. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the Senator any idea how that will 
affect the shipper of grain or the shipper of any other com- 
modity, if we pass this bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my judgment is that it 
will leave him in somewhat better condition than he is in at the 
present time, but not in as good condition as I should like to 
have him. 


Mr. GRONNA. Will it not also relieve the common carrier 
from any responsibility? 
Mr. POMEREND. Why no; I think not, except upon the 


terms provided for herein. 

Mr. GRONNA. Why, yes; therefore we are better off with- 
out the bill. We would be better off with present conditions 
than with the bill as proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; not by any means. I must differ 
from the Senator in that 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am opposed to this bill in 
its present form. I believe it is a bill absolutely in the interest 
of the banker and the common carrier. I know something 
about how this business is transacted. Where a bill of lading 
is made out, and a draft made upon that bill of lading, this bill 
would to a large extent prevent and prohibit those who ship 
goods and take the bill of lading and make a draft upon it from 
getting money on it at all. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] has said that this is 
an improvement. The Senator from Ohio can not show that it 
is an improvement nor that it is a benefit to anyone except 
the banks and the common carriers. I challenge any Senator 
on this floor to show that this is a benefit to the shipper. On 
the contrary, it is going to be a disadvantage. It is going to 
be a disadvantage from two points of view: First, you will prac- 
tically prohibit the shipper from drawing a draft upon a bill of 
lading, because no banker will be foolish enough to honor that 
draft with these words, “shipper’s weight, load, and count,” 
written upon the face of that bill of lading. In the second 
place, Mr. President, the carrier will not be held responsible 
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for any of the leakage; and in the grain trade I want to say 
to 7 that that amounts to millions of dollars every year in 
tu 


our te alone. 

Mr. President, I know how hopeless it, is to try to prevent legis- 
lation that is being enacted nowadays by the present administra- 
tion. I suppose it is absolutely useless for anyone to raise his 
voice against any of these measures; but I want to assure the 
Senator from Ohio that he and other Senators who have been 
instrumental in perfecting this bill will hear from the ship- 
pers when this bill has taken effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). The 
question is on concurring in the amendments of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. GRONNA. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the request seconded? [A 
pause.] It is not seconded by a sufficient number. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think more than a fifth of the Senators 
present have seconded the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments of the House. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States 
shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States; and for other 
purposes. 

The Secrerary. The question is on the reported amendment 
of the committee on page 2, line 4, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by inserting after the words Great Lakes” the words 
“on regular routes from port to port.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. After the words “ Great Lakes,” on line 4 
and line 11, it is proposed to insert “on regular routes from 
port to port.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to pursue the regu- 
lar course and have the committee amendments acted on first, 
and then have the others offered. This is practically an amend- 
ment to the amendment, however 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 14, after the word 
“forwarding,” to strike out “ferrying, towing”; in line 15, 
after the word “furnishing,” to strike out “transfer, lighter- 
age”; and in line 16, after the word “ facilities,” to strike out 
“in or,” so as to make the clause read: 


The term “other person subject to this act” means any person not 
included in the term “ common 5 dy water,“ 7 on the 


business of forwarding or mis use, or 
oU facili in Ari with a common carrier by 
wa 


The amendment was agreed to. A 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask whether an 
amendment would now be in order striking out any of the 
other words in that paragraph, or whether the Senator would 
prefer to lét that go over? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should prefer to let that go over. 

Mr, JONES. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 10, 
after the words “composed of,” to strike out “the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce, as members ex 
officio, and“; so as to make the clause read: 

That a board is hereby created, to be known as the United States 
Shipping Board, and hereinafter referred to as the board. The board 
shall be composed of five commissioners, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; said 
board shall annually elect one of its members as chairman and one 
as vice chairman. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 4, line 16, after 
the word “board,” to strike out “except the ex officio mem- 
bers”; so as to make the clause Diesels 


~- Sec. 4. That each member of th 
$10,000 p annum. The board enh ene 
st $5,000 per annum, and employ and 


receive a sa of 
a secretary, at a 
the compensation of su 


attorne officers, nayal archi 
and other Fas ay her as it may for the p 2 
formance’ of uties and as may be 5 for oy he 
gress. The President, upon the request o may authorise 
the detail of officers of the military, naval, or other services of the 
United States for such duties as the may deem necessary in 
connection with its business. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 6, line 3, after 
the word “ purposes,” to insert: “and to make necessary re- 
pairs on and alterations of such vessels: Provided, That neither 
the board nor any corporation formed under section 11 in which 
the United States is then a stockholder shall purchase, lease, 
or charter any vessel— 

„(a) Which is then engaged in the foreign or domestic com- 
merce of the United States, unless it is about to be withdrawn 
from such commerce without any intention on the part of the 
owner to return it thereto within a reasonable time; 

“ (b) Which is under the registry or flag of a foreign coun- 
try which is then engaged in war; 

„(e) Which is not adapted, or can not by reasonable altera- 
tions and repairs be adapted, to the purposes specified in this 
section ; 

“ (d) Which, upon expert examination made under the direc- 
tion of the board, a written report of such examination being 
filed as a public record, is not without alteration or repair 
found to be at least 75 per cent as efficient as at the time it 
was originally put in commission as a seaworthy vessel,” so 
as to syst 25 clause read: 


rts, examiners, mg 


Sec. 5. . the approval of the President, is au- 
— to 8 ped in American ship: and 
yards or elsewhere, giving preference, other equal, 


ted States may permit, for use as maval a 
3 or goat other naval or military 
on and 

the board nor any corporation formed under section 11 in which the 
United Btats States is then a stockholder shall purchase, lease, or charter 


aa ich is then 1 88 or domestic commerce of 
the United States, unless it is about to be withdrawn from such com- 


merce without any intention on ‘the part of the owner to return it 
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1, Gy, Which ie under the registry or fag of a foreign country which 


is not adapted, or can not by reasonable rien opined and 
adapted, to in this 8 

(d Witch upon — 2 ee made under the Krpe A of the 
board; s written report such examination * filed as a public 
reco! “a mot — . 5 

cient as at the time it was originally put 
as a seawo! vessel. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a word. 

I think this amendment, taken as a whole, improves para- 
graph 5 very considerably. Personally, I should much prefer 
to have had a rearrangement of section 5, so as to make the 
auxiliary features of these vessels the primary purpose for 
which we are going to spend this $50,000,000, and then have 
them constructed, as they might be without interfering with 
that purpose, so as to make them adaptable for commercial 
needs. But the committee would not consider that proposition, 
and I am satisfied that the Senate would not vote contrary to 
the report of the committee in that respect. 

I was also very anxious to cut out this proposition of pur- 
chasing or leasing or chartering ships. My idea is that if the 
Government is going to spend any money to get ships it ought 
to spend it for the building of ships, so that it will know that 
the ships that it gets will be new ships and that they will be 
additional ships to the carrying facilities of the world, and I 
should like to see this money all spent at home for American 
labor and for American materials. 

I have already expressed my views with reference to the 
special terms of the bill. I should like to have seen the provi- 
sion with reference to the construction of these ships in domes- 
tie yards and elsewhere made more restrictive than it is, so 
that there will be scarcely any question but that any new ships 
we do build or have built will be built in American shipyards. 
I doubt very much whether the ships that we have built under 
this section after normal times come to us will be built in 
American yards; but the limitation put on by the committee by 
way of amendment practically eliminates the purchase of ships, 
and confines the operation of this section in a practical way to 
the building of ships and the expenditure of the money that we 
appropriate herein for that purpose. Therefore I am glad 
to see these amendments put on, because of the limitations that 
ter impose upon the right of the board to purchase ships 
abroad. 

The provision with reference to the purchase of ships under 
registry of a foreign country engaged in war I think is a very 
important one. It was probably much more important when the 
other bill was pending than it is now. Possibly, if it had been 
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put in then, we would not have had this trouble at this time, 
We probably would have ended it before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 4 

The next amendment was, in section 9, page T, line 16, after 
the word “licensed ” to insert “or both registered and enrolled 
and licensed.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have an amendment to that. 
I move to strike out, in the amendment, in line 16, after the 
word “registered,” the words “ or enrolled and licensed, or both 
registered and enrolled and licensed,” so that, if amended, it 
will read: 

That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board may 
be registered as a vessel of the United States and entitled to the bene- 
fits and privileges appertaining thereto. 

The object of that is to exclude these vessels from the coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDING. I am wondering if the Senator from Min- 
nesota would not allow the completion of the reading of the sec- 
tion. Then I will submit an amendment that will make all the 
changes necessary to cover this point. If that is agreeable to 
the Senator 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest to the Senator that we are adopting 
these amendments as we go along. 

Mr. HARDING. As I understand, the amendments to a sec- 
tion are adopted; are they not? 

Mr. JONES. We are adopting each amendment as we come 
to it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I did not under- 
stand that the amendment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota had been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The Chair understood 
that the Senator from Minnesota had withdrawn his amend- 
ment, in response to the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio 
that he would offer a substitute. 

Mr. HARDING. I only asked that on condition that when 
the section is completed I may offer an amendment covering 
those matters in the different parts of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator can; certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Under those circumstances I shall offer my 
amendment now, to strike out the words “or enrolled and 
licensed, or both registered and enrolled and licensed.” 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the question would 
come up first on agreeing to the committee amendment. If the 
committee amendment is agreed to, then it would clearly indi- 
cate that the purpose is to have these vessels registered and 
enrolled. If the Senate amendment is rejected, then the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would be in order. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection if my amendment will be 
in order after the committee amendment has been agreed to, 
but while that amendment is pending it is subject to amend- 
ment, and my amendment is to strike that out, together with 
some other words. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But the Senator can not strike out some- 
thing that has not been put in. The first thing would be to 
act on the amendment of the committee, it seems to me, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the Senator is 
wrong about that. While there may have been an agree- 
ment—I do not know whether there was or not—to act first 
upon committee amendments, there is no doubt that the com- 
mittee amendments are amendable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The difficulty is that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is not offering an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. He is offering an amendment to strike out 
part of the text of the bill, and the Chair thinks 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh! I beg pardon. 

Mr. NELSON. My motion is to strike out the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
not been agreed to yet. 

Mr. NELSON. I move to amend the committee amendment— 
I will put it in that form—by striking out those words, “ or en- 
rolled and licensed, or both registered and enrolled and 
licensed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those words are not in the 
committee amendment. The Senator can get at it by moving 
to strike the words “or enrolled and licensed” out of the text 
of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The only comment I have to make on that 
is that I would prefer that the amendments of the committee be 
first acted on. Then amendments can be offered from the floor. 


The committee amendment has 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator 
from Ohio, he has what he will propose as a substitute for the 
various amendments proposed by the committee to this section, 

Mr. HARDING. Covering the entire section. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. Therefore I want to ask whether the 
Senator from Florida would have any objection to having all 
of section 9 read and then permitting the Senator from Ohio 
to offer his amendment as a substitute for the various amend- 
ments proposed by the committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should think that would be all right; 
but let us first perfect the section according to the committee 
amendments, and then we can offer the other as a substitute 
for the whole. 

Mr. JONES. I did not understand that the Senator from 
Ohio had a substitute for the entire section. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the amendment which I will 
propose affects both the bill as submitted to the Senate and 
the committee amendments; and it would be a very simple 
matter, after the reading of the section, to offer the amendment 
correcting the phraseology of the entire section. Then it would 
clear up this whole question in one submission of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER, That would cover the first paragraph of 
section 9. 

Mr. HARDING. My amendment covers both the first para- 
graph of section 9 and the fourth paragraph. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do not see why we could not go on and 
act upon the committee amendment as proposed, and then after- 
wards the Senator would have a right to offer his as a substi- 
tute for the whole. 

Mr. HARDING. I have no objection to that method of get- 
ting at it if the Senator from Florida wili not object to my 
offering this amendment when the committee amendment is 
completed. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, The matter may be made plain 
by the Senator from Ohio offering his amendment now as a 
substitute for the entire section, Then we shall have the privi- 
lege of amending the original text and subsequently to amend 
the text of the Senator’s amendment, and then the question 
will come on the motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. HARDING. Very well; I submit the following. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. NELSON. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, section 9, line 16, strike out the 
words “or enrolled and licensed”; on page 7, line 17, strike 
out the words “or both registered and enrolled and licensed“; 
on page 8, line 2, reinsert after the word “may” the word 
“not”; on page 8, line 9, strike out the words “or enrollment 
and license”; and on page 9, line 1, strike out the words “or 
enrolled and licensed.” 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the suggested change of 
language for the bill, if written into section 9, will accomplish 
the purpose of denying the enrollment or license of foreign-built 
vessels either purchased or leased in the American coastwise 
trade. Having somewhat discussed this question before three 
or four Senators the other day, I will not attempt to enter into 
a lengthy argument at this time. I only want to make a final 
appeal to this body that we let alone the one splendidly estab- 
lished branch of the American merchant marine which has been 
built up under a fostering protective policy. 

I am very much opposed to the entry of foreign-built ships, 
of ships purchased or leased from foreign owners, into this line 
of American shipping. I know of no call for it. I should like 
to relieve from the operations of the proposed law this one 
branch of water shipping in which we Americans excel. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I understood the amendment it would 
not accomplish what the Senator from Ohio has in view. I 
may not haye understood it perfectly. If adopted, the section 
would read: 

That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board may 
be registered as a vessel of the United States and entitled to the bene- 


fits and 9 appertaining thereto: Provided, That foreign- built 
vessels admitt to American registry under this act— 


Omitting then some intermediate proyision— 
may engage in tue 
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Mr. HARDING. “May not.” The amendment reinserts the 
word “ not.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the part I did not catch. 

Mr. HARDING. The amendment carries the reinsertion of 
the word “not.” I will be glad to have the Secretary verify it. 

The Secretary, A part of the amendment, on page 8, line 2, 
proposes to reinsert, after the word “may,” the word “ not,” 
and disagree to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator. from Ohio that he has not offered a substitute for sec- 
tion 9. He has offered a number of amendments, some of them 
amendments to the amendments of the committee, some of them 
restoring language in the House text which the committee 
amendment strikes out. That question comes up on the ques- 
tion whether the committee amendment shall be agreed to. 
The Senator from Ohio is in order to offer an amendment to 
the amendment. He offers to strike out the words “ or enrolled 
and licensed,” in line 16. The question is on that amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio to strike out the words “or 
enrollment and license,” on line 9, page 8. [Putting the ques- 
tion.]. The noes seeem to have it. The noes have it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Diningham Lea, Tenn. mmons 
B d Fletcher Md. Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Gallinger McLean Smith, Md. 
Borah Gronna Martin, Va. moot 
Brady Hardin Martine, N. J. Taggart 

ryan H ck elson Thomas 
Chamberlain Hug! Overman Underwood 
Chilton Husting Owen Wadsworth 
Cop James Phelan Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, S. Dak. 
pnts Ins Kern, Shafroth Fe: 

m: ern 
Lane Sheppard 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce the 
necessary absence of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson]. The Senator 
from Kansas is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanůbtxd] I want to 
say that during this entire discussion I have never received any 
intimation from any person or corporation in New England con- 
cerning the advisability of allowing foreign ships to enter the 
coastwise trade. The opposition to that proposition is universal 
and is condemned on all hands. 

I am not going to occupy the time of the Senate in discussing 
the matter, because I have gone over that already, but I wish 
to put in the Recorp a letter from Capt. J. G. Crowley, of the 
Coastwise Transportation Co., of Boston, a man who has done 
as much to develop shipping as any other man in this country, 
who has devoted his life practically to this great interest, and 
who, in common with all other people in New England, feels a 
sense of very deep regret that this attempt is being made, re- 
garding it as unnecessary and in the highest degree harmful to 
the real interests of American shipping. I ask that Capt. Crow- 
ley’s letter may be read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Boston, Mass., July 26, 1916. 
Ion. Jacos H. GALLINGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sm: I wish to enter an earnest protest a part of the 
Government ship-purchase bill whereby fo: -built ships 8 b 
the Government will be allowed in the trade, as I do not thin 
foreign-built ships purchased should be allowed in the coastwise trade 
to compete with American-built a. 

company now have 10 ships built in American shipyards and are 
buil: 7 more—some of these are for my company and the others are 
to be managed by this company. 

I trust when this bill comes before your honorable body you will use 
every 5 — — 5 this part ot the bill stricken out. 

es y, yours, 
COASTWISE TRANSPORTATION Co., 
J. G. Cnowinr 
General Manager and Treasurer. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I have sent to the desk a sub- 
stitute for section 9 so written that if adopted it would elimi- 


nate entirely the possibility of the enrollment and registry of a 
foreign-built vessel in the American coastwise trade. 

I wish to add just one sentence at this time. I believe the 
tendency in American legislation has emphasized the fact that 
there is sometimes greater necessity for preservation than 
attempted construction, and I want those who believe in an 
American merchant marine to vote for this measure to preserve 
that which we now have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I did not intend to en- 
gage in this debate, and I do not desire to delay the passage of 
the pending bill, but I do not propose to keep my seat and allow 
the impression to prevail that all the people of the United 
States believe that the existing laws in reference to a coastwise 
service are beneficial to the American people. There has been 
no greater monopoly that has ever been established under the 
laws of this Government than the monopoly growing out of the 
laws to protect the coastwise shipping. A part of the people of 
the United States may have been partially served under existing 
law, but under existing law there has been a very grave injustice 
done to many of the people of the United States. 

I am not familiar with conditions on the seaboard or the east- 
ern coast, neither am I familiar with conditions on the Great 
Lakes. On the Great Lakes, of course, all the shipping is coast- 
wise shipping, practically, although a vessel may leave the Great 
Lakes occasionally for foreign trade. I presume that practi- 
cally all of it is in the coastwise trade. 

I am disposed to believe from what I have heard that there 
may be fair service on the eastern seaboard, but the man who 
contends that the present condition of the coastwise shipping 
trade meets the demands and the needs of the people on the Gulf 
coast or the people on the Pacific coast is contending for a propo- 
sition that the facts do not justify. 

To maintain a proposition that we on the Gulf coast may 
bave produce at our ports, that we may have cotton bales lying 
at New Orleans or Mobile or Pensacola, or pig iron or the other 
products of our people, ready for shipment to the eastern mar- 
ket that the present coastwise shipping is unable to handle and 
does not handle, and that we must be compelled to pay the 
freight rates to the eastern seaboard for the carrying of that 
freight under present conditions and that there shall be no re- 
lief, is contending for a proposition that I stand ready to re- 
pudiate. If a foreign tramp steamer comes into a southern port 
eastward bound we may load it with a cargo going to England 
or to France, but if we load our cotton or our pig iron aboard 
that ship going to New York or Boston we are sent to jail for it. 

You created this monopoly many years ago. If the develop- 
ment of this industry under your laws had grown to the extent 
that it was able to serve the people of the United States and 
carry the freight that they desire shipped by sea in order to 
carry cheaper freight rather than send it by railroad, in which 
case they must of necessity pay higher freight, you might justify 
your position, but you can not justify your position because you 
have a condition on the eastern seaboard that is not satisfac- 
tory and does not serve other portions of the country. 

If you intend to continue this monopoly that has existed for 
75 years, then your monopoly must serve the people of the 
United States; but it has not done so. We are entitled to trans- 
portation by water that will compete with transportation by 
rail and enable us to have better and cheaper transportation 
facilities for the products of our soil and the products of our 
factories. You seek to deny that to us. You seek to deny it 
to us by artificial means, by passing laws that make it a crimi- 
nal act for us to ship our goods in any ships except the ships 
that are protected by your monopoly. You have had 75 years 
in which to make good, and you have not made good. 

The Republican Party confessed itself that it had not made 


good when it repealed the coastwise shipping laws in so far as 


they relate to some of our colonial possessions. You admitted 
that your law was wrong and could not serve the people. You 
have heard continual complaint from the Pacific coast that 
under the coastwise shipping laws you could not get the bot- 
toms to carry the freight from the Pacific coast to the eustern 
seaboard, and you have had amendments pending before the 
Senate offered and considered seeking to allow foreign ships 
to carry goods from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic coast, 
which, of course, was in contravention of the clause in the 
Constitution of the United States that forbids you to pass laws 
discriminating in favor of one port as against another. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama if 
he does not believe that the repeal of the exemption of American 
ships from Panama Canal tolls has been the greatest discour- 
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agement to the coastwise shipping of the Gulf and the Pacific 
coasts? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, I do not; I do not see how that 
affected it, because we did not have it before we started to 
build the Panama Canal and we have not got it now. I do 
not think it has affected the situation in reference to the Gulf 
coast at all. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator is aware, is he not, that it has 
materially affected the Pacific coast shipping? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It may have. I admit that I am not 
familiar with the close details in reference to the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. HARDING. Then may I ask one other on? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The information that I have largely 
comes out of information I have heard here on the floor of 
the Senate in reference to the Pacific coast; but I am satisfied 
that it has not affected the conditions on the Gulf coast, be- 
cause we did not have the ships before; we have not had them 
since. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not believe it would be more effective if we took a means of 
encouraging further American development than it would be to 
admit foreign-built ships, which might destroy that which we 
already have? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have never believed that 
the admissien of ships to the American marine would destroy 
American shipping interests. It may affect American shipyards. 
Whether the ship is built somewhere else or built in an American 
yard, if it is owned by an American citizen, manned by an 
American crew, and flies the American flag, it is an American 
ship, and the only controversy is the question where you build 
it. What I object to is your insisting in season and out of season 
on building up American shipyards at the expense of the great 
commercial and business interests of the United States. You 
throttle commerce for the purpose of building up shipyards, 
That is my objection to it. 

Now, I expect to support this bill, but I am free to say that 
the lines of the bill have never, to my mind, been the solution 
of this problem. The question of building up an American mer- 
chant marine is no new problem to me. I stood for the building 
of an American merchant marine 15 years or more ago. At that 
time there were few men on the side of the Honse to which I 
belonged who were in favor of the proposition. I stand for it 
to-day. 

However, the question of building a merchant marine is not 
a question that is confronting the American people. We are 
confronted by the question of maintaining an American merchant 
marine, owned by American citizens, officered by American sea- 
men, and flying the American flag. That is what we want. It 
is not a question of building the ships; it is maintaining the ships. 

I have always believed that if you want an American mer- 
chant marine to fly the American flag, you have got to put that 
merchant marine on the same basis as its competitors. If our 
foreign competitors who come fighting for the commerce of the 
world are to receive subventions from their Governments; if 
they are to receive discriminations from their Governments; if 
the rate of wages paid to their seamen is less than the rate of 
wages which we pay to our seamen, we have to meet those 
conditions to keep American ships on the seas. If we do not 
meet those conditions, we may build all the ships that we can 
build with all the money in the Treasury, and yet when normal 
conditions return those ships will leave the seas, unless the Gov- 
ernment of the United States runs them at a loss, which would 
be the same thing as a subvention. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I like the doctrine which the Senator from 
Alabama is just now preaching, but I want to ask him a ques- 
tion. Why adopt that plan of favoring American shipping 
to the extent of making equal the conditions between American 
and foreign shipping, and not provide for making conditions 
equal in American shipbuilding? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I have no objection to making 
conditions equal for American shipbuilding. My friend from 
Ohio, whom I admire greatly, belongs to a party that has always 
played favorites; and going with his party column he could not 
help from playing favorites. The Senator’s education along 
tariff lines for a protective tariff is to favor one industry at the 
cost of the balance of the people. You propose to do it in this 
same proposition. You have a coastwise shipping monopoly 
that serves your people under your laws, and because it does serve 
your people under your laws you are satisfied and want to con- 
tinue those conditions, irrespective of the fact that there are 
other people in the United States who are suffering from your 
laws and are. not being served by your monopoly. I am per- 
fectly willing to put them all on the same basis. 


I stood for a law, when the present tariff law was passed, 
giving a discriminating duty in favor of goods shipped in Ameri- 
can bottoms; and that law is now on the statute books. The 
General Board of Appraisers decided in favor of it, and the ques- 
tion was appealed to the Court of Customs Appeals. In the main 
they decided for it, not as fully as had the General Board of Ap- 
praisers, but they declared in favor of it. Now it has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. What may 
be the decision there, I do not know; but, nevertheless, so far 
as I am concerned and so far as the Sixty-third Congress is con- 
cerned—a Democratic Congress—we wrote on the statute books 
a law to discriminate in favor of American ships flying the 
American flag and owned by American owners. I believe if the 
law had been put into effect, to-day you would not have to pass 
this bill. 

More than that, I have stood for the proposition of favoring 

on at the Panama Canal in favor of American 
shia, contending that that canal was built for the American 
people, to advance American commerce, to bring the people of 
the Gulf of Mexico and of the Atlantic seaboard into closer con- 
tact commercially with the people of the Pacific coast. I favored 
the provision to give American ships a discrimination. So far 
as I am concerned, I believe it violated no treaty and was a 
fair discrimination in favor of American shipping, because our 
great competitors were paying subsidies at the Suez Canal that 
equaled the discrimination that we would have given at Panama. 
If we are going to allow them to discriminate in favor of their 
ships, we must discriminate in fayor of our ships if we intend 
to keep them on the seas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just let me finish my sentence. That 
law, however, was repealed, and it was repealed by your votes. 
You repealed it; I did not. New, I yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rose to suggest to the 
Senator that I do not think the Republican Party could be held 
responsible fer repealing that law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But they were particeps criminis. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it was a Democratic President who 
insisted that it should be done, and the Democratic Party cer- 
tainly contributed a much larger proportion ef votes than did 
the Republicans to its repeal. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know that they contributed a 
larger proportion of the votes. I differed with the President 
and I differed with my party at the time the law was repealed, 
and I have not changed my mind about that proposition. My 
party platform declared in favor of the discrimination, and if 
that did not announce my party’s position I do not know who 
had the right to announce it. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is quite right, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me; but, unfortunately, a large proportion 
of his party associates did not take the view which the Senator 
did, nor did the Senator’s President take that view, and hence 
the law was repealed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I admit that as an historical fact, but I 
say that Senators on your side of the Chamber are just as much 
responsible. Your leaders on the committee before the repeal 
fought for the repeal. It was an opportunity to discriminate in 
favor of American ships, and you refused so to discriminate. 

Now. I say it is idle to talk about building up a merchant 
marine, keeping a few ships flying the American flag, most of 
which in the past have been controlled by the great railroad 
interests of this country, and saying that you are keeping up 
an American merchant marine to serve the American people, 
when you have a close combine that is not formed to reduce 
freight rates, but to maintain freight rates. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator from Alabama remember 
what the vote was on the proposition to repeal the exemption 
from tolis clause in the statute that had been enacted? I do 
not myself remember. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not remember. I am free to say, 
though, that in the other House the bill was passed by a large 
majority, and I think it had a large majority in the Senate. 
That, however, did not change my view in reference to the 
proposition at all. 

Mr. WORKS. I remember very distinctly that I was opposed 
to the repeal and voted against it, but I am not certain now 
what proportion there was upon each side of the Chamber on 
the proposition. I thought the Senator from Alabama might 
remember. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the proposition I am making is 
this: You pretend that you are standing for American ships 
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and for the upbuilding of an American merchant marine, and 
yet when the test comes in the only logical way that you can 
maintain it, you vote against it. 

You know as well as I do that in maintaining this little coast- 
wise shipping monopoly you are not building an American mer- 
chant marine in the interests of the American people. If you 
want to build a great merchant marine, you have to go be- 
yond that; you have to reach out and take control of the 
seas. If you have control of the seas in the foreign trade 
for American ships, you will have plenty of American ships 
to carry your coastwise trade. You know as well as I do that 
the mere appropriation of money to build ships is not going 
to build up an American merchant marine, but that you have 
got to maintain them; and if you do not maintain them you 
have not accomplished any result. You will not have accom- 
plished it for the people in the coastwise trade, and you will 
not have accomplished it in the foreign trade. It is idle for 
men who are on the other side of this Chamber to contend that 
they are in favor of building up an American merchant marine 
for the benefit of the American pecple, when they do not vote 
for the only kind of law that will maintain an American mer- 
chant marine. 

So far as the provision in this bill is concerned, I am in favor 
of its staying in, and if you are in favor of building up an 
American merchant marine you would be in favor of it staying 
in. I do not think you are going to build up an American mer- 
chant marine by spending $50,000,000 to buy ships or to build 
ships; but I think it can be useful, and that you will not lose 
your money, on one condition; and that is, that you allow them 
to be used in the coastwise shipping trade. Competition is what 
you do not want; you do not want anybody to compete with 
the ships that you have now floating on the seas, Evidently 
you do not want any new ships. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What does the Senator mean when he 
constantly uses the word “you”? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about the gentlemen who 
want to maintain the coastwise shipping monopoly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Where do they live, Mr. President? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, What objection have you to having 
more ships? If you take this $50,000,000 and build $50,000,000 
worth of ships in American shipyards, they can compete with 
the ships that are already afloat so far as shipping is concerned, 
If you buy $50,000,000 worth of ships, you will have no greater 
competition than if you built them. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. Will not the Senator from Alabama qualify 
his statement in that regard? I think it is clear to him that 
there is no one on this side of the Chamber who wants to buy 
fifty or sixty million dollars’ worth of ships? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that. I said a moment ago 
you did not; but what I am contending is that there is no 
distinction between buying and building them. I realize that 
you do not want to either buy or build them, so far as the Goy- 
ernment of the United States is concerned. 

I say, if we buy or build $50,000,000 worth of ships which 
can only be used in the foreign trade, that when the pres- 
ent European war is over and normal conditions return to 
the shipping of the world, American shipping will not be able 
to compete with lines of ships that pay cheaper wages than are 
paid to American seamen, that are given subsidies when they 
go through the canals of the world, that are given discrimina- 
tions in the form of loans of cheap money for their building, 
and that are in receipt of large mail subsidies for their main- 
tenance. Under such circumstances American ships haye not 
been able to compete with foreign ships in the past, and they 
will not be able to compete with them in the future, unless 
there is a change in the laws in reference to the maintenance 
and operation of American ships. 

You, my Republican friends, did not remedy that condition in 
the past; you admit, as everybody admits, that you did not do it 
during the 40 or 50 years when you had control of the enact- 
ment and execution of laws. Of course, some headway can be 
made while the war is on; but when normal conditions return, 
you are bound to admit that American ships can not be main- 
tained in competition with foreign vessels. Then what will 
you face? You will face one of two things. The Government of 
the United States will have to run its $50,000,000 worth of 
ships at a loss, which is the same thing as a subsidy, or some 
discriminations will haye to be made in favor of American 
ships, in order that the American flag may be kept on the seas. 


Fifty million dollars’ worth of ships is no great addition to 
the American merchant marine. Vessels to that amount cer- 
tainly are needed in our coastwise trade to-day. Fifty million 
dollars’ worth of ships added to the coastwise trade would not 
destroy it, but would bring about a healthy condition of compe- 
tition. That is the only effect that would be produced, and if 
the ships, whether they are bought or whether they are built, 
are admitted to the coastwise trade when the war is over, they 
can be run without loss to the American Government, and there 
will be American citizens who will be ready and willing to buy 
them, because if proper ships are built or bought in trade they 
can be used where no other ships can compete with them except 
American ships, in a commerce which needs them, for no man 
can deny that they are needed and will be needed in the inter- 
coastal trade; they are needed on the Pacific coast to-day, and 
they are needed on the Gulf coast. It is a plain business propo- 
sition that if we are going to pay $50,000,000 for ships, we 
ought to provide that there shall be a place where they can be 
used, and used profitably, after the European war is over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am interested in the 
Senator’s discussion of this subject and welcome him to the 
ranks of those of us who believe that the Government ought to 
do something for American shipping. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have always believed that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I had supposed that this bill was 
primarily intended to provide ships for the foreign commerce 
of the United States, Now, the Senator seems to argue that the 
purpose of this. bill is to buy and construct ships for the coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has been well obscured up to the 
present time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all—— 

Mr. GALLINGHR. But the Senator is very frank in his 
statement that that is the purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. I think the purpose of this 
bill is to acquire ships to build up the foreign trade of the 
country and also the coastwise trade. The terms of the Dill 
apply to both. What I say is, that under existing law, when 
we return to normal conditions after the war, we can not 
maintain under the American flag the ships which are to be 
bought or built except at a loss, unless they are admitted to the 
coastwise trade, and then we will not have to suffer any loss, 
but we will get our money back. 

I am hopeful that other legislation will be enacted that will 
discriminate in favor of American shipping and that will keep 
American ships on the seas in foreign commerce, as well as in 
the coastwise commerce; but I say that the provision look- 
ing to the admission of the ships to be acquired to the coast- 
wise trade can not be objected to by anybody, unless it be by 
a man who wants to maintain a monopoly in favor of the ships 
that are already in the coastwise trade. 

So far as the bill itself is concerned, I think it has been very 
much improved. It has been made a great deal more satisfac- 
tory to me than it was originally. One of the improvements in 
the bill is that the money provided can not be used to buy ships 
that are already engaged and are being used in American com- 
merce. We want to keep them there. Another provision is 
that no ships can be bought belonging to belligerent Govern- 
ments; consequently there will be no question of involving our 
country in foreign complications under the bill, But, in my 
judgment, the best provision in the new bill, as it has been 
amended, is the one which requires that the ships bought with 
the money provided by this bill must be 75 per cent as efficient 
and seaworthy as at the time they were originally put in com- 
mission. 

If they are not 75 per cent as efficient and seaworthy as when 
they were originally built, they can not be bought. The result 
will probably be that under the terms of the bill we will be 
unable to buy any ships at all, because I think most of the ships 
that could be bought are not 75 per cent as efficient as when 
originally constructed. I do not believe that there are any 
ships for sale to-day that are 75 per cent as efficient as when 
originally put into operation. Those that are 75 per cent as 
efficient are all comparatively new ships; they were built for 
commerce and are engaged in commerce that is paying them 
well, and unless the Government of the United States should 
pay enormous prices for them it could not acquire them. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. — 

Mr. WARREN. If I heard the Senator correctly, it would 
seem that the best and most attractive quality of the bill is 
that it amounts to nothing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I did not say that. I think there 
are some yery good things in this bill. I was simply pointing 
out the fact that under the terms of this bill there are no ships 
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whieh sail the seas to-day which I think can be bought with the 
money proposed to be provided, and what. will be the result? 

Mr. WARREN. There will be no immediate relief, then. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The result will be that we will spend 
$50,000,000. to build ships—for what purpose? Ships that can be 
used as auxiliaries to our Navy, as transports for our Army, 
and which can be sold or leased to American citizens who will 
fiy the American flag over them. 

Mr. WARREN. Where does the Senator think they will be 
built? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well, Rome was not built in a day. 
I am not contending that we are going to accomplish this result 
to-morrow. . 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator believe that every ship- 
yard now has orders beyond the entertainment of any further 
orders for at least a couple of years, or possibly more? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, probably; but I am sure that the 
Senator from: Wyoming does not expect us to build up a mer- 
ehant marine in an hour or a day. If we can build $50,000,000 
worth of ships in American shipyards when the time comes, 
and we can make the contracts for those ships, will not that 
stimulate the building of ships? > 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, Mr. President; but 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just one moment. And if those ships 
are so built that they will be available for transports and for 
auxiliaries. to the American: Navy, does not that strengthen the 
arm of the Government in the event of war? Furthermore, if 
they can be used in the coastwise trade, does the Senator say 
that they can not be used profitably and sold for what it cost the 
Government to build them? 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, the Senator is draw- 
ing on his imagination when he says they are going to: be built 
in American shipyards. The shipyards: of Japan, of Italy, of 
Germany, and of France, when the war closes, will be the ones 
which: will in all probability build the ships; and certainly the 
yards of Japan and of Italy at the present time are in a posi- 
tion to do so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the facts and the statistics show 
eonclusively that we can build pattern ships in American ship- 
yards just as cheaply as they can be built in English shipyards. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We can do that during the continuance of 
the European war, but the Senator does not believe we can do 
it after the war is over, does he? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We could do it before when we built 
pattern ships. The trouble with the American merchant marine, 
in connection with building ships in American shipyards, is that 
nearly everybody wants to build a different class of ship. In 
England they build pattern ships, which can be constructed 
cheaper than individual ships, and when we provide for $50,- 
000,000 worth of ships to be built for the Government we can 
order patterns ships and have them built as cheaply as the 

pattern ships are built. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very possibly that is so if the Govern- 
ment can have them built in one or two or three American ship- 
yards, but. the shipyards of all the world will be open to 


compete for the construction of the proposed new vessels. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD: Suppose we can not find shipyards 
owned by private individuals in the United States that desire 
to build these ships, we have still the navy yards, which have 
demonstrated their capacity to build good battleships, in which 
to build merchant ships, if the administration wants to utilize 
them. We built the Connecticut in a Government navy yard, 
and we can build pattern vessels in a navy yard and employ 
them in commerce. 

Mr: GALLINGER. But the battleships built in Government 
navy yards are expensive luxuries. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. I think a fair investigation 
of the building of the Connecticut itself, when allowance. is 
made for the time of the men that was spent on repairs and 
charged to the building of the Connecticut, and of the building 
of her sister ship will disclose that we built the Connecticut in 
a Government navy yard practically as cheaply as the sister 
ship of the Connecticut, the name of which I have forgotten 
for the moment, was built in a private yard. 

But the vital thing in this bill is to keep the Government 
from making a bad investment of its $50,000,000; and to enable 
it to make a good investment of the $50,000,000, so long as we 
have no laws on the statute books for the maintenance of our 
merchant marine on the high seas in foreign commerce, it is 
necessary to enable the ships to be built to engage in the only 
commerce that an American ship can engage in profitably, and 
that is in the coastwise trade. If we allow the ships to be 
constructed under the terms of this bill to engage in the coast- 
wise trade, no matter what the conditions may be after the war, 
no matter what other laws may be passed for the benefit of 


American shipping, this $50,000,000 worth of ships will have a 
field. in which they can operate, in which they can run, and 
not lose money. I am not in favor of the Government going 
into the enterprise of building $50,000,000 worth of ships merely 
to lose money. è 

The coastwise trade will not be destroyed if the ships to be 
provided under this bill are allowed to enter that trade. 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] two years ago 
wanted us to put some of the transports and lighter battleships or 
cruisers in the shipping trade. If we are going to build these 
ships for transports to serve the Navy, why should not the man 
who buys them, when he is carrying a ship to serve his country 
in time of war, have the privilege of the coastwise trade that 
you grant to a man who has his money invested in it and who has 
not made any contract to serve his country in time of war? 
Why do you want to discriminate against the man who buys this 
ship that is built for an auxiliary to the Navy, and say to him: 
“If you buy this ship you must go to foreign seas and compete in 
foreign markets with foreign shipping,“ and yet say to the capi- 
talist who puts his money in a ship, and does not contract to 
turn it over to the Government in time of war, that he shall have 
the benefit of this exclusive market in which we can guarantee 
him a successful venture in the shipping business? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. A moment ago the Senator made the very 
interesting statement that we could build our ships essentially 
as cheaply as they can be built in England. I hold before me the 
report of the Moseley Industrial Commission, which was sent 
from Great Britain to investigate labor conditions in the United 
States and compare them with those im England; and the testi- 
mony shows that the average wage in American shipyards is 
from 75 to 100 per cent higher than in England. How does the 
2 ae to dispose of that difficulty in the construction 
of ships? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not familiar with the report the 
Senator has in his hand. 

Mr; GALLINGER. It is an English report, is it not? 

Mr. HARDING. An English report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. T am free to confess, from my general 
information, and not that report, that the wages in England are 
lower in many lines of industry—I mean, the actual wage paid 
to: each man is less—than the wages paid to the men in many 
lines of industry in America: But it has been demonstrated 
time and time again on investigation that the efficiency of the 
American laborer was.so much greater than the efficiency of the 
foreign laborer that his efficiency made up for the: difference 
in the wage scale, and it is not necessary for me to point to 
particular facts in that connection. If the Senator will merely 
take the hearings before any of the tariff committees that have 
recently written tariff bills, he will find that statement sustained 
time and time again. But I have seen the statement, coming 
from reliable authority, that the reason why English ships are 
built cheaper than American ships is because they build pattern 
ships, and we do not build pattern ships, and I am satisfied that 
if the Senator will read the investigations of the shipping com- 
mission that we had a few years ago, he will find that state 
ment sustained. We have advantages over the English ship- 
builder and he has advantages over us, but in the end the cost of 
building the ship is as low in the American yard where you 
build a pattern ship as it is in the foreign yard; and I think 
that can be sustained. 

Mr. GALELINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is correct in 
saying that the Merchant Marine Commission did make that 
suggestion. I happened to be a member of that commission. 
The Merchant Marine Commission pointed out the fact that 
Great Britain, building so many vessels, standardized them, 
while we, building so few, did not standardize them. 

Now, I am quite willing to admit that if the 75 ships, more or 
less, that will be built under this law, if the Senator is correct 
in saying that none can be bought—and T think he is pretty 
nearly correct on that point—if they could be built in two or 
three American shipyards lying near together and could be stand- 
ardized, if it was desirable to make them all of the same type, 
beyond question great economies could be gained in their con- 
struction, There is no doubt about it. But still I have no idea 
that they could be built as cheaply as they can in Great Britain, 
where, after the war, wages will be what they were before the 
war commenced, and there will be a great deal of idle labor 
there, beyond a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I take it that if conditions are anywhere 
nearly equal, no matter what administration we have in this 
country, when the time comes to build these ships, they will be 
built in American shipyards. I say that will be.done if condi- 
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tions are nearly equal, and I think they can be made nearly 


equal. But the proposition for which I am contending is that if 
we do build the ships, we do not want the Government to con- 
tinue to own them and run them, I know the Senator from New 
Hampshire does not want that, and neither do I. If you want 
to sell them to American citizens to run them and take the 
Government out of the business, you have to make it fairly 
profitable for the American citizen to run them; and therefore I 
say, Why try to amend this provision in the bill that gives to 
the American owner of these ships an assured market, a profit- 
able place where he can run his ships? 

Before I take my seat—I did not intend to discuss this bill 
at all—there is just one more thing I want to say. This $50,- 
000,000 appropriation to buy ships is only a small portion of this 
bill. The bill seeks to organize a commission to build up Ameri- 


can shipping and to foster American shipping. There is not a` 


great commercial nation in the world, there is not a nation in 
the world to-day that has a great shipping interest, that has 
not a board or a committee or some organization whose duty it 
is to foster it and take care of it and build it up except ourselves ; 
and under this bill we are taking a step toward establishing a 
system that all our foreign rivals have had for many years, 
establishing a shipping board. 

There are things in the establishment of this shipping board 
that do not entirely meet with my approval. It is not broad 
enough, in some respects, to suit me, but it is a start. I may 
be wrong about it, and others may be right about it. It is, 
however, laying the foundation for building up a system under 
which we can probably build up an American merchant ma- 
rine in the future. That is why I am for this bill. That is 
more important than the appropriation in it. I contend that 
if you appoint five men under this bill who are strong, force- 
ful, capable, competent men, who understand the shipping 
business, who understand the transportation question, who 
understand the great questions of commerce that confront our 
country, when they can give their entire time and attention 
to this one problem, they will work out a solution of the prob- 
lem that we in Congress have not the time, have not the abil- 
ity, and have not the opportunity to work out ourselves, There- 
fore, I say this bill should be passed. 

Of course, the question as to whether or not the bill is 
going to serve the American people well is going to depend on 
the personnel of the board. I have confidence that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will appoint men who will be capable 
of filling those positions adequately, and worthy of serving their 
country in that respect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I join with the Senator 
in the hope that if this bill passes the President of the United 
States will appoint the very best men that are available for 
that purpose; and I want to say to the Senate that if a bill were 
before the Senate to-day creating a shipping board such as is 
provided for in that bill, and it were not connected with so 
many objectionable features, I think it would receive pretty 
nearly a unanimous vote on this side of the Chamber. I agree 
with the Senator, and I think the Republican Senators gener- 
ally agree with the Senator, that the provision for a shipping 
board is a very wise one. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 
I am glad also to hear the Senator admit that there is not very 
much difference between him and me, because, as I under- 
stand, he is not seriously opposed to building ships as auxil- 
iaries to the American Navy in American shipyards; and he 
admits, as I concede, that in all probability there is going to be 
no possibility under this bill of buying any ships, and we must 
build them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
in the suggestion he has just made. It has been my privilege 
to introduce four or five bills which were designed, from my 
viewpoint, to rehabilitate the American merchant marine. In 
every one of those bills it was provided that the ships should be 
constructed upon plans and specifications furnished by the 
Navy Department, and that they should be constructed under 
the supervision of a representative of the Navy Department, 
and that they should be at the command of the Government in 
time of need. I assume, however, that even if that be not true 
as regards the present coastwise shipping, they could be com- 
mandeered in time of war and put into the service. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator about that. 
I think that any ship which flies the American flag could be 
commandeered in time of war; but the difference is that we 
would have to pay a war price at that time. If they are built 
in this way, we get the benefit of a peace price when we sell 
them to the other man and make a contract with him. In the 
second place, if you commandeer any ship you may get a ship 
that is not fit for the service. If it is built as under the terms 


of this bill it must be built, it will be built for the purpose of 
serving the Government in time of war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the provisions of the bill are not 
very well expressed on that point. I think the ships ought to 
be built, as was provided in other bills, upon plans and speci- 
fications of the Navy Department, and under the direction and 
supervision of the Navy Department. I think that is not in this 
bill, as I recall it now. 

I approve of the shipping board provision. But, as I said 
a moment ago, there are other provisions in the bill that are 
very repugnant to my idea of building up an American mer- 
chant marine, and which I think will do more harm than good. 
That is the only difference between the Senator and myself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, As I said in the beginning, I say now 
that I think if we keep in this bill the provision that these 
ships may be used in the coastwise trade we will not lose any 
money by it. They will serve the Government in time of war, 
and they will serve the American people in time of peace. 
But if we want to be able to sell the ships to American citizens 
we will have to keep in the bill the provision that will give them 
an opportunity to use the ships on the seas where they can 
profitably use them. ~ 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I was 
interested in the Senator's discussion of the differential-duty 
propesition that is in the tariff bill that bears the Senator’s 
honored name. I am of opinion that in view of changed con- 
ditions, and the fact that so many more articles are on the 
free list than were on the free list in the days of the fathers, 
when this scheme operated so successfully, it would not work 
as well as it did then, and I fear it would not work to the 
satisfaction of the Senator or of the Government. But as 
covering that point I have introduced in this Congress a bill 
granting a 10 per cent differential duty. I have also intro- 
duced one increasing the subventions to ships under the mail 
act of 1891. But those bills are slumbering somewhere, and 
I feel sure we shall not hear from them at this session. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am thoroughly in favor of building 
up an American merchant marine, and I am in accord with the 
views cf the Senator from New Hampshire that if we want 
an American merchant marine for the over-seas trade we shall 
have to discriminate in favor of that merchant marine or we 
can not keep it on the seas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We shall have to discriminate in some 
way. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to refer briefly to the 
remarks that have just been made by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprerwoop]. He has partially given away the 
whole case which has been used in advocacy of this measure 
by saying that just as soon as the war is over, if these ships 
must be operated in the foreign trade, they are going to be a 
losing venture, Of course, everybody knows that is the case; 
but the trouble with the position taken by the Senator from 
Alabama is that he does not give consideration to the original 
cost of this enterprise. 

There is ample testimony to show that it costs $2 to build a 
unit of shipping to-day where in normal times that unit of 
shipping could be built for $1. Therefore, if we build these 
ships, either in foreign shipyards or at home, they are going 
to cost twice the normal price for ships of their class. If we 
buy the ships, we will have to pay substantially twice the 
normal price for such ships. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the Senator believe that It will 
be impossible for us to have them built inside of two years? 

Mr. WEEKS. Why, of course it will be impossible to have 
them built inside of two years. 
eg HARDWICK, Therefore things may be normal by that 

e. 

Mr. WEEKS. The contracts will be let, however, to be built 
when the yards can build them. But that any American yard 
can build these ships within two years is, of course, impossible, 
because there is more than a million tons of shipping contracted 
for in American yards to-day, and it will take substantially two 
years to construct that tonnage. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just once 
more—because I am very much interested in that point 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Why are we obliged to let the contracts 
right away? Why can we not wait two years, until we can get 
these ships built, and then hope we may have them built at a 
normal price? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, 
measure. 


Mr. President, this is an emergency 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well 
Mr. WEEKS. This bill was attempted originally as an 
emergency measure to provide against the high rates that 
American shippers were having to pay for the transportation 
of their goods. We have lost track of all that proposition in 
this bill? Undoubtedly it was intended originally to buy cer- 
tain interned ships; and we haye been drifting far afield until 
now in the Senate we have taken up this proposition which the 
Senator from Alabama has been discussing and which was not 
even in the House bill which came over here within a month, 
admitting these ships to the coastwise trade. 

The Senator from Alabama criticizes this side because we 
did not take an opportunity which we had to protect American 
shipping in the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls act. As I 
remember, the Senator himself, as a Member of the House, 
voted against his party on that proposition; but it was passed 
by an overwhelming vote in the House at the dictation of the 
President. 

Conditions in the House, however, were not different from 
those in the Senate, for of those who voted “yea” on this 
proposition, the prevailing side, 37 were Democrats and 13 Re- 
publicans. Of those who voted “nay,” 10 were Democrats and 
25 Republicans. In other words, the Republicans voted 2 to 1 
against the repeal, while the Democrats voted nearly 4 to 1 
in favor of it. To charge this side with being responsible for 
that legislation under those circumstances seems to me to be 
without reason. 

The Senator from Alabama says that what we want to do 
on this side is to protect certain individuals who are engaged 
in the coastwise trade. What we really want to protect is 
the American people, or the interests of the American people 
engaged in the coastwise trade; and in doing so we want to 
do just what every nation in the world has done since nations 
were organized. For the first 30 years of the existence of this 
Goyernment—until 1817—we maintained a monopoly of the 
coastwise trade by discriminating duties. Ninety-nine years ago 
we adopted the policy that obtains to-day, and we did it at the 
instance of many of those fathers of the Democratic Party of 
whom the Senator from Alabama is such a follower. No Demo- 
crat of those days was in favor of any other course, and no 
nation has adopted any other course even down to to-day. Under 
the policy which we adopted at that time we have built up in 
this country a tonnage of coastwise shipping greater than the 
total shipping of Germany engaged in the foreign trade and in 
the coastwise trade—greater by a million tons. 

The Senator says it is a monopoly. It is a monopoly to 
‘American citizens, but every American citizen may enter into 
it under the conditions which prevail; and if there is a part of 
the coast of this country which has not been properly served, 
it is because the rates which could be obtained from that service 
were not or would not be remunerative. If the people of the 
Gulf States were not properly served, why did they not build 
or buy ships to go into that service and take care of their own 
trade, if it were profitable to do that business? The probabilities 
are that it was not profitable; and the truth is that this coast- 
wise service has been so competitive in the past that it has not 
þeen an overpopular occupation. It has not been a very re- 
munerative business. If we refer to those companies which 
are most criticized and examine their financial records for the 
Jast 10 or 15 years, it will be shown that it has not been a profit- 
able business on the whole. The stocks of any of these com- 
panies could have been purchased, before the beginning of the 
present war, for about 75 per cent of the replacement value of 
the properties which those stocks covered. What we want to do 
is to protect this business for the American people—not pro- 
tect it for the benefit of any particular individuals or any par- 
ticular companies. : 

I want to correct once more—it has been done many times— 
an impression that seems to prevail that there is a monopoly 
other than a national one. It was stated, in what is known as 
the Alexander report, that a monopoly of a certain class of the 
coastwise business was controlled by some 30 steamship com- 
panies. But those 30 steamship companies only controlled 
about 850,000 tons of shipping, while there are six and a half 
million tons of shipping in our coastwise trade. Therefore, 
those 30 steamship lines only controlled about 12 per cent of 
the total amount of our coastwise shipping, and not over 18 
per cent of the steamers engaged in our coastwise trade. They 
were the regular lines, but the vast volume of the business is 
done, not by regular lines but by tramp steamers. 

This proposition has been put into this bill by an amendment 
offered by the Senate committee. A similar proposition was 
presented when this bill was under consideration a year ugo 
last winter, and it was voted down. And this vote came to a 
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considerable extent from Senators on that side of the Chamber. 
I want to call to the attention of the Senate the names of those 
Senators who voted against the proposition then presented in 
almost exactly the same form it appears now in the bill pro- 
posed by the committee. 

The vote was 33 in favor of the amendment, which was of- 
fered by the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
and 54 against it. The Democratic Senators who voted against 
it were the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CRHTLTON ], the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who proposes and is now de- 
fending this proposition; the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Horus], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaaces], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Kern], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lewis], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martrn], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ovrersran], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE], the Senator from Loulsiana [Mr. RANSDEILL], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHarrotH], the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Suivery], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Srmratons], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sarrn], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SĮmrru], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sıra], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Warre]. What 
I am going to be curious to see when this vote is taken is the 
action which these Senators who voted against this proposi- 
tion a year ago next winter will take and how they will justify 
their action if they do not vote the same way to-day. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him, I desire to correct his statement 
that this is the same proposition now that was voted on then. 
On the contrary, the proposition then was to admit all foreign- 
built ships to the coastwise trade. The amendment of the Sen- 
ate committee admits only the vessels owned by the United 
States to the coastwise trade, It is a very different proposition, 
indeed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; but, Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
poses to admit ships that are purchased under the provisions 
of this act or built under the provisions of this act, wherever 
built; and naturally and almost necessarily they will be built 
in foreign yards, or purchased from foreign owners, the ships 
having been built in foreign yards. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. But it admits only -the foreign- 
built ships that are brought into the registry by the Government 
of the United States, either by purchase or by construction. 

Mr. WEEKS: Very true; but, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. It goes further than that. It also admits any 
vessel owned, chartered, or leased by any corporation in which 
the United States is a stockholder. If any of these corporations 
leases a vessel or charters a vessel that is foreign built, it may 
go into the coastwise trade. 

Mr. WEEKS. The principle is the same. We are opening 
the door to the admission of foreign-built ships into our coast- 
wise trade. We are taking a step which has never been taken 
by any nation in the world up to this time. It is a natural 
thing for a people to control their own coastwise business. I 
think it is the most ill-advised step that can be taken in con- 
nection with all of our shipping interests. 

I am in favor of the establishment of a shipping board, not 
with the powers given this board, which are restricted and 
coercive and which will not, in my judgment, enlarge the 
merchant marine, but a shipping board with suitable powers. 
I am in favor of building auxiliaries for the Navy at the 
proper time and under the proper conditions; and if we build 
a sufficient number for the Navy we are sure to have more 
than we can use in ordinary peace times; under those conditions 
surplus ships could be leased or chartered to private indi- 
viduals, to be used in commercial pursuits. That was the gen- 
eral purport of the bill to which the Senator from Alabama 
referred, which I introduced. . 

If the pending bill were limited to those two provisions, I 
should be glad to vote for it. But the other provisions of the 
bill are so restrictive that they will prevent what the spensors 
for the bill hope may result from it; that is, something in the 
way of the development of an American merchant marine. 
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Taking everything into consideration, I do not think we 
could do anything which would be more certain than the pas- 
sage of this bill to reduce the volume of our merchant marine 
and almost certain to put our shipyards partially, if not en- 
tirely, out of commission. That this is not a Democratic 
policy as the fathers knew it I want to demonstrate by reading 
from Thomas Jefferson what he said about building our own 
ships. Mr. Jefferson said, in 1794— 

To force 9 to establish shipyards; is to form magazines; 

to multiply useful hands; to produce artists and workmen of every kind 
who may be found at once for the peaceful 5 grag of commerce and 
for the terrible wants of war. * + For a navigating people to 
purchase its marine afloat would be a stran speculation, as the 
marine would always be dependent on the me ts furnishing them. 
Placing, Aa p reganta tuba alaabo ‘dad he venti oP patioa 
8 commercial combination. We must, therefore, 
build them for ourselves. 
And yet, under the provisions of this bill and almost certainly 
after the war is over, any ships that are purchased or built are 
going to be built in foreign shipyards or are going to be foreign 
ships purchased. 

It is for all these reasons, which seem to me to be sufficient, 
that I oppose this legislation, and particularly oppose the 
amendment which has been offered by the committee, which 
will admit to the coastwise trade foreign-built ships. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee on page—— . 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. dent, I think the question is on 
the substitute which I offered to section 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Ohio is to strike out and insert. Under the rules of the Senate 
the part to be stricken out has a right to be first amended. 
Under that rule the amendments offered by the committee to the 
section are first in order. The question is on the amendment on 
page 7, at the end of line 16, after the word “ licensed,” to insert 
“ oy both registered and enrolled and licensed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next am t was, in section 9, page 7, line 19, after 
the word “ vessels,” to strike out “heretofore or hereafter ”; 
in line 21, after the word “under,” to strike out “the act of 
August 18, 1914, or under“; in line 24, after the word “ stock- 
holder,” to strike out “(except the Panama Railroad Co.)” 
and insert “ and vessels sold, leased, or chartered to any person 
a citizen of the United States, as provided in this act,” so as 
to read: 

Provided, That foreign-built vessels admitted to American aered, = 


enrollment and license under this act, and vessels owned, char 


co’ ation in which United States is a stockholder, 
9 leased. or chartered to any person a citizen of the 
United States, as provided in this act. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 9, on page 8, line 2, after. 
the word “ may,” to strike out “ not,” so as to read: 
Provided, That foreign-built vessels admitted to page Rie sr f or 
enroliment and license under this act, and vessels owned, or 
‘leased by any corporation in which the United States is a stockholder, 
‘and vessels sold, sed, or chartered to any person a citizen of the 
United States, as provided in this act, may engage in the coastwi 
trade of the United States. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is the crux of the 
whole situation. The House, the Democratic House, in its wis- 
dom, provided that these vessels should not engage in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States, but the Senate committee has 
stricken out the word “not,” and leaves the bill to read that 
they may engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seeretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 4 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] and with- 

old my vote. > 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND], which I transfer to the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sanrs], and I vote yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Repeating 
the transfer I announced on the former vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoRNSOoN I. I do 
not know how he would vote on this question. I will therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I desire to announce 
that I am paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson]. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” If the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jounson] were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horrrs] and vote 
yea.” 


se 


Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Saar] to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrencock] I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer the 
general pair I have with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Crark] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from [linois [Mr. SHERMAN]. In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
t yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenp’s name was called). I 
have already announced the reason of the absence of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEenp]. I simply wish to 
state that if he were present he would vote “nay” on this 
amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brany} and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Oarnon] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp}] and vote 
“ » 


Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Smrra] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ottver]. In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ee ea.” 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
CLARK of Wyoming] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stonz]. I make this announce- 
ment for the day. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEwTAN DSI to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonnts], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I announced my general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Jonnson], but I understand that on this 
question he is paired with the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern]. Therefore I feel at liberty to vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Brany] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
has not voted. I am paired with that Senator, but I will trans- 
fer my pair to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to repeat the announcement made once 
before, that my colleague [Mr. Longe] has a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrra]: My colleague 
would vote “nay,” if present. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I transfer my pair to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes], and vote yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN], and that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Sauissury] is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr}. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 17, as follows: 


YBEAS—34, 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Lane Ransdell Stone 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Robinson Taggart 
Culberson Martin, Va. Thomas 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. — — Underwood 
Hard Myers Shie Vardaman 
Husting Overman Simmons 
James Owen Smith, Ga. 
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NAYS—IT. 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Warren 
pp Gronna Penrose Weeks 
Cummins Harding Smoot 
Curtis Jones Sterling 
Dillingham McLean Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—44. 
Beckham Goff ‘ 1 Sherman 
orah Gore McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hitchcock Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Broussard Hollis Norris Smith, S. C. 
Catron Hughes O'Gorman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Oliver Thompson 
Chilton Kenyon Page Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Pittman Townsend 
‘olt La Follette Poindexter Walsh 
u Pont wis Pomerene Williams 
all Lippitt Saulsbury Works 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, page 8, line 3, after 
the words “ United States,” to strike out: 

Except that such vessels may engage in trade with Alaska, Haw 
or Porto Rico, whether or not en route to or from a fo port, 
the board finds such trade is not being adequately served by a regular 
line or lines of vessels. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 25, after the word 
* flag,” to insert: No vessel registered or enrolled and licensed 
under the laws of the United States, or owned by any person a 
citizen of the United States, except one which the board is pro- 
hibited from purchasing, shall be sold to any person not a 
citizen of the United States or transferred to a foreign registry 
or flag, unless such vessel is first tendered to the board at the 
price in good faith offered by others, or, if no. such offer, at a 
fair price to be determined in the manner provided in sec- 
tion 10,” so as to make the clause read: 


When the United States is at war, or during an 
gency the existence of which is declared by —— on of the Presl- 
dent, no vi registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws of 
the United States shall, without the approval of the board 
leased, or chartered to any person not a citizen 
or transferred to a fo or flag. No 


national emer- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment ates by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprxeg]. It will 
be read. i 

The Secrerary. In lieu of section 9 as amended it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Src, 9. That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the 
board may be registered as a vessel of the United States and entitled to 


the benefits and privil appertaining thereto: Provided, That forcign- 
built vessels admitted American registry under this act, and foreign- 


or | 
d, leased 
or chartered to any person a citizen of the United Stat as provided 


regulations, and liabilities Fe aioe merchant 
8 erein as owner, in 


pproyal of the board, be sold, leased, or chartered to any 
t try or flag. 


a 
0 erred to a — 
No vessel registered tes, or owned by 
any person a citizen of the United States, except one which the boa 
is prohibited from purchasing, shall be sold to any person not a citizen 
of the United States or transferred to a foreign stry or flag, unless 
such vessel is first tendered to the board at the price in —.— faith 
offered by others, or, if no such offer, at a fair price to be determined 
in the manner provided in section 10. 

Any vessel sold, chartered, leased, transferred, or operated in viola- 
tion of this section shall be forfeited to the United Sta s, and whoever 
violates any provision of this section shall be 89 a misdemeanor 
and subject to a fine of not more than $5,000 or to imprisonment of not 
more than five years, or both such fine and imprisonment. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in section 10, page 10, line 1, after 
the word “value,” to insert “based upon normal conditions “; 
in line 4, after the word “value,” to insert “under normal 
conditions“; in line 5, after the word “ to,” to strike out “ the” 
and insert “such ”; and in line 8, after the words “ finding of,” 
to strike out “a majority of.“ so as to make the clause read: 


Thereafter, upon ascertainment by agreement or otherwise, the 
United States shall pay the person interested the fair actual value 
based upon normal conditions at the time of taking of the interest 


of such n in ever, 
ited od, the fair ¢ 
peri . In case of disagreement as to such fair value it shall be 
etermined by appraisers, one to be appointed by the board, one by 
the person int ed, and a third by the two so appointed. The 


vessel taken absolutely, or if taken for a lim- 
ter value under normal conditions for such 


erest 
finding of such appraisers shall be final and binding upon both parties, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 11, page 10, line 24, 
after the word “therein,” to insert: “Provided, That no cor- 
poration in which the United States is a stockholder, formed 
under the authority of this section, shall engage in the opera- 
tion of any vessel constructed, purchased, leased, chartered, 
or transferred under the authority of this act unless the board 
shall be unable, after a bona fide effort, to contract with any 
person a citizen of the United States for the purchase, lease, 
or charter of such vessel under such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed by the board. 

“The board shall give public notice of the fact that vessels 
are offered and the terms and conditions upon which a contract 
will be made, and may invite competitive offerings. In the 
event the board shall, after full compliance with the terms of 
this proviso, determine that it is unable to enter into a con- 
tract with such private parties for the purchase, lease, or 
charter of such vessel, it shall make a full report to the Presi- 
dent, who shall examine such report, and if he shall approve 
the same he shall make an order declaring that the conditions 
have been found to exist which justify the operation of such 
vessel by a corporation formed under the provisions of this 
section,” so as to read: 

That the board, if in its judgment such action is necessary to carry 
out the purposes, of this act, may form under the laws of the District 
of Columbia one or more corporations for the purchase, construction, 
onerat lease, ter, maintenance, and operation of merchant ves- 

s in the commerce of the United States. The total capital stock 
thereof shall not exceed $50,000,000. e may, for and on 
behalf of the United States, subscribe to, purchase, and vote not less 
than a rity of the capital stock of any such corporation, and do 

in regard thereto necessary to protect the interests of 

tes and to carry out the purposes of this act. The 
board, with the approval of the President, may sell any or all of the 
stock of the United States in such corporation, but at no time shall 
it be a minority stockholder therein: Provided, That no corporation 
in which the United States is a stockholder, formed under the author- 
ity of this section, shall engage, etc. 


Mr, CUMMINS. I do not intend to discuss the amendment 
proposed by the committee, but if adopted, and I assume it will 
be, I do not want the section so adopted as to preclude a 
motion to strike the entire section from the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move an amendment to 
which I think there will be no objection. In line 10, page 11, 
I move to substitute the word “shall” for the word “may.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 11, in the committee amendment, 
line 10, before the word “invite,” strike out the word “ may” 
and insert the word “shall,” so as to read, “and shall invite 
competitive offerings.” i 

Mr. FLETCHER. I accept that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 11, to strike 
out: S 


Sec. 12. That any vessel purchased, leased, or chartered from the 
board may be listed by the retary of the Navy as a vessel of the 
United States Naval Auxiliary Reserve. The officers and members of 
the crew of any such listed vessel who volunteer for the purpose and 
are citizens of the United States or its insular possessions may, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, be enrolled in 
various ranks and ratings corresponding to those of the United States 
Navy, not above the rank of lieutenant commander, as members of any 
naval reserve force established by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 14, page 13, line 21, 
after the word “no,” to strike out “expenditure shall be made 
nor,” and in line 22, after the word “ liability,” to insert “ shall 
be,” so as to make the clause read: 


That for the 2 of carrying out the provisions of sections 5 and 
11 no liability shall be incurred exceeding a total of $50,000,000; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the request of the board, ap- 
proved by the President, shall from time to time issue and sell or use 
any of the bonds of the United States now available in the Treasury 
under the acts of August 5, 1909, February 4, 1910, and March 2, 1911, 
relating to the issue of bonds for the construction of the Panama 
Canal, to a total amount not to exceed $50,000,000: Provided, That any 
bonds issued and sold or used under the provisions of this section 
may be made payable at such time within 50 years after issue as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may fix, instead of 50 years after the date 


of issue, as prescribed in the act of August 5, 1909. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 15, page 15, line 2, after 
the words “ beyond the,” to strike out “ period for which com- 
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puted,” and insert “completion of the service for which it is 

paid,” so as to read: 

t: 15. That no common carrier by water shall directly or in- 

rec — 
First. P. allow, o ter int binati agreement 
eee e a ron — oiea to pay apn a * erred no Sea 
to any shipper. e term “deferred rebate” in this act means a re- 
turn of any portion of the freight ars § by a carrier to ony, shipper 
as a consideration for the giving of all or any portion of ship- 
ments to the same or any other carrier, or for any other purpose, the 
payment of which is deferred 8 the completion of the service for 
which it is paid, and is made only if, during both the period for which 
computed and the period of deferment, the shipper has complied with 
the terms of the rebate agreement or arrangement. ~ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments as printed in the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to offer some 
amendments on behalf of the committee, if the Senator from 
Iowa will permit me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On page 28, in lines 7 and 8—which is the 
statute of limitations in this proposed statute—the language is: 

In a district or State court unless filed within one year from the 
date of the order. 

It seems to me it would be advisable to strike out the words 
“in a district or State court,” because with those words in- 
cluded there might be a question about the jurisdiction of ter- 
ritorial courts. There is not any need to specify the particular 
court in which a petition or suit may be filed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. ; 

The SECRETARY. In section 80, page 28, line 7, after the word 
„maintained,“ it is proposed to strike out the words “in a dis- 
trict or State court.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHHR. On page 22, in line 9, after the word 
“court,” I move to strike out the words “of a State or of the 
United States.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk, to come in as section 27 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. It is proposed to add a new section to be 
known as section 27, as follows: 

Sec, 27. The board shall have power, and it shall be its duty whenever 
complaint shall be made to it, to investigate the action of any foreign 
Government with Sa, Se to the privileges afforded and burdens imposed 
. of Dractiows Of any foreign 
8 operate in such a manner that vessels of the United States 
are not accorded equal p: in foreign trade with vessels of such 
foreign countries or vessels of other foreign countries, either in trade 
to or from the ports of such foreign country or in respect of the pa: 
or transportation through such toad country of passengers or goods 
intended for shipment or transportation in such vessels of the United 
States, either to or from ports of such foreign country or to or from 
ports of other fore! countries. It shall be the duty of the board to 
report the results of its inv tion to the President with its recom- 
mendations and the President is hereby authorized and empowered to 
secure by diplomatic action equal priv: =) for vessels of the United 
States en in such fore trade. And if by such diplomatic action 
the President shall be unable to secure such privileges then the 
President shall advise Congress as to the facts and his conclusions by 

ecial message, if deemed important in the public interest, in order 
that proper action may be taken thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 
out objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment just adopted should come 
in following section 26, as it now appears in the bill. I ask that 
the Secretary be allowed to renumber the sections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection; permis- 
sion to do so will be granted. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, to come 
at the end of line 9, on page 1 of the bill. I move to strike out 
the period, to insert a colon, and to add the words which I 
send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 1, page 1, line 9, after the word 
“trade,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That a boat, commonly called an ocean tramp, shall 


not be deemed such common carrier by water in foreign commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I do not see any objection to that amendment. It may go in 
the bill to go to conference, and if there is any objection to it 
it will develop there. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Florida to it, as it is the amendment which I explained to 
him with reference to marine insurance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Sxorerary. In section 18, page 13, line 8, after the word 
“registry,” it is proposed to insert: 


It shall examine the rules under which vessels are constructed abroad 


and in the United States, and the methods of classifying and rating 


same, and it shall examine into the subject of marine insurance, the 
number of companies in the United States, domestic and fo „en- 
gaging in marine insurance, the extent of the insurance on hulls and 
cargoes placed or written in the United States, and the extent of re- 
insurance of American maritime risks in foreign companies, and ascer- 
tain what steps may be necessary to develop an ample marine-insur- 
3 as an aid in the development of an American merchant 


Mr. FLETCHER. So far as I can see, there is no objection 
to that amendment. I think it has some good provisions in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 
out objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I beg to offer the amendment 
which I presented a few days ago, and I now ask that it be read 
by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to insert, at the proper place 
in the bill, the following: 


together with the 

pope ry of the Befteg State 5 “Unless — 35355 pet 
fused because such vessel or er vehicle is oe and has no 
space accommodations for the freight or cargo so dered, due regard 
being had for the proper loading of such vessel or vehicle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Colorado a question: Supposing the cargo is declined on 
the ground that it is not in proper condition—that it is a danger- 
ous cargo; what then? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the amendment provides for that; it 
provides that it shall be a proper cargo. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought the only condition was in the 
event there was not room for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think not. If that is the case, however, it 
ought to be remedied so as to meet that objection, because the 
Senator’s suggestion is a good one. I think, however, that is 
provided for. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. If it is, I have no criticism 
to make of the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 
out objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to offer three amend- 
ments to the bill. I think it is only fair to say now that on 
two of them, at least, I shall ask for the yeas and nays, and 
that possibly I shall ask for the yeas and nays on all of them, 

I move to strike out section 11, and also the words “and 
eleven,” in line 21, page 18, and the same words in line 17, page 
14. I think possibly the Senate will permit these amendments 
to be considered as one, for they all tend toward a single object. 

Section 11 is one which authorizes the shipping board to 
organize a private corporation under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and authorizes that corporation, which may solicit 
private subscriptions to its capital stock, to purchase, charter, 
lease, sell, recharter, and release these ships. I discussed the 
matter the other day as fully as I care to discuss it. I am not 
for any part of the bill—I want no misunderstanding about 
that. I think it is fundamentally wrong; but as to this section, 
there is nothing but mischief in it. It can accomplish no good, 
and there is in it the opportunity for a great deal of wrong and 
evil. Upon the motion I have made, Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Will the Chair state the question, 

lease? $ 
` The VICH PRESIDENT. The questiou is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa to strike out section 11 as amended, and 
also to strike out the words “and eleven,” in two other places 
referring to section 11 and depending upon section 11. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. DU Pont]. 
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In his absence I withhold my vote. 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard], and vote nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLIVER] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of my pair as on the former vote and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called), Ihave 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND], which I transfer to the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sxrra] and vote “nay.” I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I will again 
announce my general pair with the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. O’GorMAN] and the transfer of that pair to the junior 

Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hvuaues] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobau] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencockl], 
and will let the transfer remain for the balance of the day. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Newtanps]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer the 
general pair I have with the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
CrarK] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote 


“nay.” 
Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
If 


same pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenp’s name was called). 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEnpD] were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea” on this motion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as here- 
tofore, I vote “yea.” I should like the announcement I have 
made to stand for the remainder of the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WEEKS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Lopce], if he were present, would vote “ yea” on this motion. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Catron] to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horts} and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. Not being able to 
obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Du Pont] to the Senator from Maine 
IMr. Jomxson] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 39, as follows: 


If permitted to vote, I should 


YEAS—20. 
Borah Curtis eg pore Smoot 
Brady Dillingham Mc Sterling 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Wadsworth 
Clapp Harding Penrose arren 
Cummins Jones Sherman Weeks 

NAYS—39. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Kern Pomerene Stone 
Beckham Lane Ransdell Swanson 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Reed Ta 
Chamberlain Lee Md. Robinson. Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard Underwood 
Hardwick Myers Shields Vardaman 
Hustiug Owen Simmons Williams 
James Phelan Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—36, 

Broussard Culberson Gronna Kenyon 
Catron du Pont Hitchcock La Follette 
Chilton Fall Hollis Lewis 
Clark, Wyo. Gof Hughes Lodge 
Solt Gore Sobo, Me. McCumber 


Newlands Overman Smith, Ariz. Tillman 
Norris Smith, Mich. Townsend 
O’Gorman Poindexter Smith, 8. C. Walsh 
Oliver Saulsbury Sutherland Works 


So the amendment of Mr. Cummins was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I move to strike from section 
16 as follows: Beginning in line 18 on page 17 down to and in- 
cluding line 3 on page 18, 

A single word of explanation. This is the part of the bill 
which repeals the antitrust law. On it I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement which I have made heretofore as to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on the previous roll call, which I will allow 
to stand for the balance of the day, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to my pair as heretofore, and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing the transfer of my pair to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace], I vote BEBE I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with regard to my pair which I have just 2 
and which I will allow to stand for the balance of the day, I 
vote “ aye. 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as heretofore, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement that I made on the preceding roll eall, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement in regard to my pair and its transfer as 
on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenn’s name was called). If 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] were pres- 
ent he would vote yea” on this amendment. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Announcing the same transfer as on 
the last roll call, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. Making the same transfer as on the last roll call, 
I = “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that if my colleague Mr. 
Lopar] were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Horrts] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—23, 
Borah —— McLean Sterling 
Brady Gal Martine, N. J. Thomas 
Brandegee 88 Nelson Wadsworth 
Clapp Harding Penrose arren 
Cummins Jones Sherman Weeks 
Curtis Lippitt Smoot 
NAYS—37. 

urst Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Stone 
Bankhead Kern Pomerene Swanson 
Beckham Lane Taggart 
Bryan Lea, Tenn, Robinson Thempson 

mberlain Lee, M Shafroth Underwood 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Sheppard a 
Fletcher Myers Shields Wiliams 
Hardwi Overman Simmons 

Smith, Ga. 
James Phelan Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Broussard re McCumber Smith, Ariz, 
n Hitchcock Newlands Smith, Mich, 

Chilton Hollis Norris Smith, S. 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes ‘Gorman Sutherland 
Colt Johnson, Me. Oliver Tillman 
Culberson Kenyon ge ‘Townsend 
du Pont La Follette Poindexter Walsh 
Fall Lewis Ransdell Works 
Gof Lodge Saulsbury 


So Mr. Cvnnaxs’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I move to amend section 15, 
line 18, page 14, by inserting after the word “water” the 
words“ in interstate commerce“; to insert the same words after 


the word “water” in section 16, line 6, page 16; to insert the 
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same words after the word “ water” in section 17, line 8, page 
18; and to insert the same words after the word “ water” in 
section 21, line 15, page 21. 

These amendments are all for the purpose of doing a single 
thing. If adopted, the foreign commerce of the United States 
would not be hampered by the regulations which are provided for 
in the bill. As I pointed out the other day, we can not regulate 
foreign ships; and it is in the last degree unwise, in my opinion, 
to attempt to lay upon our own ships a burden which we can 
not compel their competitors to bear. The result would be to 
diminish the American merchant marine rather than to in- 
crease it. 

I do not intend myself to ask for the yeas and nays upon this 
amendment, because the matter has been discussed, and, in 
some phases of it, has been already voted upon. Of course, 
some other Senator may do so if he desires. I think there could 
not be anything done in the way of legislation that would have 
a greater tendency to embarrass, if not to destroy, American 
ships engaged in foreign commerce than the passage of the 
bill as it is now proposed. These amendments would simply ex- 
clude our own ships engaged in foreign commerce only from the 
regulatory provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
on the amendments now submitted by the Senator from Iowa 
I wish to ask the Senator a specific question concerning the 
amendment that was just voted down. In the opinion of the 
Senator from Iowa, does the language that he moved to strike 
from the bill repeal to that extent the provisions of the Sher- 
man antitrust law? 5 ~ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Unquestionably, with respect to every com- 
bination, agreement, or understanding that is made lawful under 
this bill. The Senator from New Hampshire will remember that 
this bill provides that all this shipping must report to the ship- 
ping board concerning every agreement or understanding or 
conference had with respect to concerted action in the shipping 
business, and must report a great many other things. Until 
the shipping board declares these agreements unlawful, the bill 
expressly makes them lawful. The part which I sought to 
strike out provides that all these agreements and understand- 
ings and conferences, no matter what they may be, which are 
made lawful under the bill under consideration shall be ex- 
cepted from the operation of the antitrust law, and as to all 
such matters the antitrust law is repealed by this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, while it probably is a 
fact that the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law have 
sometimes been evaded, can the Senator from Iowa cite another 
instance where- the Congress of the United States has actually 
agreed to a proposition which nullifies that statute to a cer- 
tain extent? 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I said the other day, I have never known 
the attempt to be made, even. I have heard of some people on 
the outside—the railway companies and other great corpora- 
tions—who were venturesome enough to suggest that the anti- 
trust law ought to be modified or repealed, but until this measure 
made its appearance I had never heard the suggestion made ‘iin 
Congress. It will be remembered that the antitrust law simply 
says that there shall be no agreement or combination in restraint 
of trade. 

Now, we are abandoning that test and saying that in the 
shipping business there may be agreements and ufderstandings 
and conferences which have the effect of agreements in re- 
straint of trade. That is our declaration in passing this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
has suggested that he would not ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendments which he has just offered. I think the matter 
is a very important one, and I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendments proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as in the former roll calls as to my pair, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Making 
the same transfer as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement regarding my pair and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as previously announced, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to lay pair and its transfer as on the 
last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenp’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp], if present, 
would vote “ yen.” 8 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. STONE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Crank] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. Making the same announcement as on the pre- 
vious roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Horts] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the Senator frum Arizona [Mr. 
SurrH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Borah Dillingham McLean Wadsworta 
Brady Gallinger Nelson Warren 
Brandegee Gronna Penrose Weeks 
Clapp Harding Sherman 
Cummins Jones Smoot 
Curtis Lippitt Sterling 

NAYS—40. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Simmons 
Bankhead Kern Pittman Smith, Ga, 

Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lea, Tenn, Ransdell Stone 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Reed Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Robinson Taggart 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Thompson 
Hardwick Myers Shafroth Underwood 
Husting Overman Sheppard Vardaman 
James Owen Shields - Williams 
NOT VOTING—34 

Broussard Gore McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Catron Hitchcock Newlands Sutherland 
Chilton Hollis Norris Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes O'Gorman Tillman 
Colt Johnson, Me. Oliver Townsend 
Culberson Kenyon Pa Walsh 
du Pont La Follette Poindexter Works 
Fall Lewis Smith, Ariz. 
Gof Lodge Smith, Mich, 


So Mr. Cuuuixs's amendments were rejected. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on page 8, line 18, after the 
word “leased,” I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, after the word “leased,” at the 
end of line 18, it is proposed to insert the following words: 

No such vessel while employed solely as merchant vessels shall be 
required or permitted to transport for gain any alien immigrant to a 
port of the United States who can not read the English language or 
some other language or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish. 

Any master of any such vessel carrying such an illiterate alien with- 
out charge or who violates this provision shall be subject to a fine of 
not less than $100 for each offense or imprisonment for not less than 
three months, or both. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, upon that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement of the transfer of my pair as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair as on the former vote, and I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as on the last vote and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair as on the last vote and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as previously, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I announce 
the same pair as heretofore, and withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenn’s name wus called). If 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr TowNsEND] were present and 
permitted to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hortts]. I make this announcement for the 
day. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 39—as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Ashurst Curtis Jones Smoot 
Borah Dillingham Lippitt Sterling 
Brady Gallinger Myers Wadsworth 
Clapp Gronna Nelson Warren 


Cummins Harding Penrose Weeks 


Bankhead Kern Tomerene Smith, Ga. 

Lane Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. R Stone 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Robinson Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. M va. Saulsbury Taggart 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
Hardwick Overman Sheppard Underwood 
Hus Owen herman Vardaman 
James Phelan Shields Williams 
Johnson, S, Dak. Pi Simmons 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Brandegee Goff Lodge Smith, Ariz. 
Broussard re McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Catron Fitchcock McLean Smith. S. C. 
Chilton Hollis Newlands Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Norris homas 
Colt Johnson, Me. O'Gorman Tiliman 
‘Culberson Kenyon Oliver Townsend 
Au Pont La Follette age Walsh 
Fall Lewis Poindexter Works 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment I offered a few moments ago was agreed to, my 
purpose being to clarify it somewhat in a matter of detail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. THOMAS. I send the amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be read. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of the amendment heretofore offered 
insert as an independent section. the following: 

Sec. —. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse a 
clearance to any vessel or other vehicle laden with merchandise des- 
tined for a foreign or domestic port whenever he shall have satisfac- 
tory reason to believe that the master, owner, or other officer of such 
vessel or other vehicle refuses or declines to accept or receive freight 
or cargo in good condition tendered for such port of destination or for 
some intermediate port of call, together with the pve freight or 
transportation charges therefor, by any citizen of the United States, 
unless the same is fully iaden and has no — accommodations for 
the freight or cargo so tendered, due regard being had for the p 
loading of such vessel or vehicle, or unless such freight or cargo cons: 
of merchandise for which such vessel or vehicle is not adaptable. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just one word. I wonder what 
reason a Senator can give for not voting for this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to 
without objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to amend the bill on page 4, 
line 17, by striking out “ $10,000" and inserting “$7,500.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 4, line 17, where it reads “That 
each member of the board shall receive a salary of $10,000 per 
annum,” the Senator from Georgia proposes to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $7,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I read on page 5, line 8, these words: 


secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, 
the attorneys, naval architects, and such special and examiners 


necessary 
wonduct of its work, all employees of the board shall be a part of the 
classified civil service. 


I will ask the Senator from Florida just what that language 
is meant to imply. I ask the Senator what is to be inferred 
frein it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘They are to be embraced within the classi- 
fied service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are not to be appointed from the 
classified service but to be legislated into the classified service, 
are they not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are to be selected from the classified 
service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not so say. I offer the following 
amendment. Before it is read I will say this matter of civil 
service is being debated pretty keenly at the present time and 
I do not believe any Senator on either side of the Chamber 
wants to put himself on record as having men appointed with- 
out examination and without certification, and saying that they 
shall be a part of the classified service. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 5, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words 
“a part of the classified civil service of the United States,“ 
and in lieu insert: 

Appointed from lists of eligibles to be lied by the Civil Service 
Commission and in accordance with the civil-service law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think that is what was 
intended by the provisions of the bill; but the bill came over 
from the House with this language in it, and I would not like 
to change it offhand without understanding a little more clearly 
what the Senator is driving at. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am driving at placing these clerks and 
stenographers under the civil service and having them certified 


from the list which the Civil Service Commission now has; that 


| is all. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, our friends on the other side 
have covered into the classified service without examination 
thousands of people who were not in the civil service before; 
but I will make no objection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, at the end of the bill after 
section 35, I submit an amendment as a new section, I will 
say that the amendment which I propose is the immigration 
bill as reported from the committee. I have no desire to ask 
to have it read in full, but I am willing that that shall be 
waived. Upon the amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho, on which he asks for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. à 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as hereto- 
fore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Making the same announcement as 
heretofore concerning my pair and its transfer, I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I make the same announcement of my pair 
as on the former ballot and withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when Mr. Pace’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Pacer] is necessarily 
absent from the city, and is paired. If present, he would vote 
“yea” on this amendment. i 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Porxpexrer’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] is necessarily absent. I know 
pect if he were present he would vote “yea” on this amend- 
me 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as hereto- 
fore and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as hereto- 
fore and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement in regard to my pair and its transfer as 
on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair with the Senator 
from Wyoming {Mr. Crank] as I did on the last call, I vote 


Mr. SMOOT {when Mr. Suruerranp’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is ab- 
sent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. CLARKE]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusper] 
and withhold my vote. If at liberty, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. TownsEnp’s name was called). If 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEeNnp] were present, 
he would vote “yea” on this amendment. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. Making the same transfer of my pair as on the 
last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

. WEEKS. I wish to announce that if my colleague [Mr. 
Lopce] were present he would vote “ yea on this question. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TELMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Ashurst Dillingham Myers Vardaman 
Borah linger Nelson Wadsworth 
Brady Gronna e Warren 
Clapp g Sherman Weeks 
Cummins Jones Smoot 
is Lippitt Sterling 
NAYS—37. 
Bankhead Kern Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Beckham Lane Ransdell Stone 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Reed Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Martin v. Sani — Thos pson 
„ a. u om 
Fletcher Martine, N.J.  Shafroth Underwood 
Hardwick Overman Sheppard Williams 
Husting Owen Shields 
James Phelan Simmons 
Johnson. S. Dak. Pittman Smith. Ga. 
NOT VOTING—=36. 6 
Brandegee Chilton Culberson oft 
Broussard Clark, Wyo. du Pont 
Catron Colt Hitchcock 
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Hollis Lodge Oliver Sutherland 
Hughes McCumber Page Thomas 
Johnson, Me. McLean Poindexter Tillman “ 
Kenyon Newlands Smith; - Townsend 
La Follette Norris Smith, Mich. Walsh 
Lewis O'Gorman Smith, 8. C. Works 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Boran’s amendment in full was to insert as a new sec- 
tion the following: 

That the word “alien” 
any person not a native-born or naturalized citizen of the United 
States; but this definition shall not be held to include Indians of the 
United States not taxed or citizens of the islands under the jurisdiction 
of the United States. That the term United States” as used in the 
title as well as in the various sections of this act shall be construed 
to mean the United States, and any waters, territory, or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, except the Isthmian Canal 7 ne; 
but if any alien shall leave the Canal Zone or any. insular possession 
of the United States and attempt to enter any other place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed as permitting him to enter under any other conditions than 
those applicable to all aliens. That the term “seaman” as 
this act shall include every person signed on the ship's articles and 
employed in any capacity on board any vessel arriving in the United 
States from any foreign port or place. 

That this act shall be enforced in the Philippine Islands by officers 
of the general government thereof designated by appropriate legislation 
of said government. 

That there shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax of $8 for every 
alien, including alien seamen 8 admitted as provided in this ac 
entering the United States: Provided, That children under 16 years o 
age who accompany their father or their mother shall not be subject 
to said tax. e said tax shall be paid to the collector of customs of 
the port or customs district to which said alien shall come, or, if there 
be no collector at such port or district, then to the collector nearest 
thereto, by the master, agent, owner, or consignee of the vessel, trans- 
portation line, or other conveyance or vehicle bringing such alien to 
the United States, or by the alien himself if he does not come by a 
vessel, transportation line, or other conveyance or vehicle or when col- 
lection from the master, agent, owner, or consignee of the vessel, trans- 
portation line, or other conveyance, or vehicle binene such alien to 
the United States is impracticable. The tax imposed by this section 
shall be a lien upon the vessel or other vehicle of carriage or transporta- 
tion bringing such aliens to the United States, and shall be a debt in 
favor of the United States against the owner or owners of such vessel 
or other vehicle, and the payment of such tax may be enforced by any 
legal or equitable remedy. That the said tax shall not be levied on 
account of aliens who enter the United States after an uninterrupted 
residence of at least one year immediately 8 such entrance in 
the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Cuba, or the 
Republic of Mexico, for a temporary stay, nor on account of otherwise 
admissible residents or citizens of any possession of the United States, 
nor on account of aliens in transit through the United States, nor upon 
aliens who have been lawfully admitted to the United States and who 
later shall go in transit from one part of the United States to anothcr 
through foreign contiguous territory, and the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, shall issue 
rules and regulations and prescribe the conditions necessary to prevent 
abuse of these exceptions: Provided, That the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, under the direction or with the approval of the Secretary 
of Labor, by agreement with transportation lines, as provided in section 
23 of this act, may arrange in some other manner for the payment of 
the tax imposed by this section upon any or all aliens seeking admission 
from foreign contiguous territory: Provided further, That said tax, 
when levied upon aliens entering the Philippine Islands, shall be paid 
into the treasury of said islands, to be expended for the benefit of such 
islands: Provided further, That in the cases of aliens applying for ad- 
mission from forefgn contiguous territory and rejected, the head tax 
collected shall, upon 9 upon a blank which shall be furnished 
and explained to him, refunded to the alien. 

That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from admission 
into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons; persons who have had one or more attacks 
of insanity at any time previously; persons of constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism; paupers, profes- 
sional beggars; vagrants; persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any 
form or with a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease; persons not 
comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded classes who are 
found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon as being men- 
tally or physically defective, such physical defect being of a nature 
which may affect the a of such alien to earn a living; persons 
who have been convicted of or admit haying committed a felony or 
other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polygamists, or 
persons who practice polygamy or believe in or advocate the practice 
of polygamy; anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the United States, 
or of all forms of law, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or 
who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property ; rsons 
who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining and 
teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized government, or who 
advocate or teach the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful 
assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific indi- 
viduals or of officers generally, of the Government of the United States 
or of any other organized government, because of his or their official 
character, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of prop- 
into the United States for the 


wherever used in this act shall include 


moral Fy at) ened $ 


in this country of any kind, skilled or unskilled; persons who have 
come in co ence of advertisements for laborers printed, published, 
or distributed a foreign country; persons likely to become a public 
charge; persons who have been deported under any of the provisions of 
this act, and who may again seek admission within one year from the 


date of such deportation, unless prior to their reembarkation at a 
foreign port or their attempt to be admitted from foreign contiguous 
territory the Secretary of Labor shall have consented to their reapplying 
for admission; persons whose tickets or passage is pald for th the 
money of another, or who are assisted by others to come, unless it is 
affirmatively and satisfactorily shown that such persons do not belong 
to one of the foregoing excluded classes; persons whose ticket or pe 
sage is paid for by any corporation, association, society, municipality, 
or foreign Government, either directly or indirectly ; stowaways, exce 

that any such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Labor; all children under 16 years of age, 


unaccompanied by or not coming to one or both of their parents, ex- 
cept that a such children may, in the discretion of the tary of 
Labor, be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to become a 
publie e and are otherwise eligible; persons who can not become 


eligible, under existing law, to become citizens of the United States by 
naturalization, unless otherwise provided for by existing agreements as 
to passports, or by existing treaties, conventions, or agreements, or by 
treaties, conventions, or agreements that may hereafter be entered into; 
Hindus. The two provisions next foregoing, however, shall not apply 
to persons of the following status or occupations: Government officers, 
ministers or religious teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, chem- 
ists, civil engineers, teachers, students, authors, artists, merchants, 
and travelers for curiosity or pleasure, nor to their legal wives or their 
children under 16 727 — of age who shall accompany them or who sub- 
sequently may app y for admission to the United States, but such per- 
sons or their legal wives or foreign-born children who fail to maintain 
in the United States a status or occupation placing them within the 
excepted classes shall be deemed to be in the United States contrary 
Ke WEDE shall be subject to deportation as provided in section 19 of 

s act. 

That after three months from the passage of this act, in addition 
to the aliens who are by law now excluded from admission into the 
United States, the following persons shall also be excluded from ad- 
sae «ge Aagi. to 1 45 f yateatl 

ens over years of age, physically capable of readin 
who can not read the English language, or some 5 — language 2 
dialect, inclu Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible 
alien, or any allen heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any 
citizen of the United States, may bring in or send for his father or 
grandfather over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother, or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise ad- 
missible, whether such relative can read or not; and such relative 
shall be rmitted to enter. That for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether ens can read the immi t inspectors shall be furnished 
with slips of uniform size, prepa under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, each containing not less than 30 nor more than 40 
words in ordinary use, printed in plainly legible type in some one of 
the various languages or dialects of immigrants. Each alien may 
designate the particular language or dialect in which he desires the 
examination to be made, and shall be to read the words 
printed on the slip in such language or dialect. That the following 
classes ä shall be exempt from the operation of the illiteracy 
test, to t: All aliens who si prove to the satisfaction of the 
proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor that they 
are seeking admission to the United States to avoid religious persecu- 
tion in the coun of their last permanent residence, whether such 
persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or governmental 
Te; tions that discriminate against the alien or the race to which he 
belongs because of his religious faith; all aliens who have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States and who have resided therein con- 
tinuously for five years, and who have in accordance with the law 
declared their intention of becoming citizens of the United States 
and who return to the United States within six months from the 
5 55 aor ance departure therefrom; all aliens in transit through the 


Provided 
imported 


fabor ft 


rofession, 
er, That 


of enabling the holder to come to the continental ee 95 ere 

the Presi- 
dent shall refuse to permit such citizens or subjects of the country 
issuing such passports to enter the continental territory of the United 
States from such other country or from such insular posssesion or from 
the Canal Zone: Provided further, That whenever any foreign country 
contiguous to the United States shall, by statute, executive order, or 
otherwise, exclude from its territory any or classes of citizens 
of the United States upon grounds different from the unds for 
excluding aliens from e United States herein specified, the same 
class or classes of aliens residing in such contiguous country shall be 
excluded from the United States so long as such exclusion of the 
United States citizens continues: Provided further, That aliens re- 
rning, after a temporary absence to an unrelinquished United States 
domicile of seven consecutive years may be admitted in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Labor. and under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe: Provided further, That notbing in the contract-labor or reading- 
test ponon of this act shall be construed to prevent, hinder, or 
restrict any alien exhibitor, or holder of concession or privilege for 
any fair or exposition authorized by act of Congress, from bringing 
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into the United States, under contract, such otherwise admissible alien 


mec ics, artisans, agents, or other employees, natives of his country 
as may be e O installing or conducting his exhibit or for 
preparing for installing or conducting any business authorized or per- 


mitted under any concession or privilege which may have been or may 
be granted by any such fair or ex tion in connection therewith, 
under such rules and regulations as the Commissioner General of Immi- 
pron with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 2 prescribe 
oth as to the admission and return of such persons: Provided further, 

at the Commissioner General of Immigration with the approval of 
he Secretary of Labor shall issue rules and prescribe conditions, in- 
cluding exaction of such bonds as may be necessary to control and 
regulate the admission and return of students and others a plying 
for temporary admission: Provided further, That nothing in t ac 
shall be construed to apply to accredited officials of foreign Govern- 
ments, nor to their suites, families, or guests. 

That the importation into the United States of any alien for the pur- 

ose of prostitution, or for any other immoral purpose, is herebly for- 

hidden: and whoever shall, directly or indirec A import, or attempt 
to import into the United States any alien for the p of pronte 
tution or for any other immoral purpose, or shall hold or attempt 
to hold any alien for any such pu in pursuance of such illegal 
importation, or shall keep, maintain, control, support, employ, or 
harbor in any house or other place, for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose, an in pursuance of such 
illegal importation, shall in every such case be deemed guilty 
felony, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment 
for a term of not more than 10 years and by a fine of not more than 
$5,000. Jurisdiction for the trial and punishment of the felonies 
hereinbefore set forth shall be in any district to or into which said 
alien is brought in pursuance of said importation by the person or 
persons accused, or in any district in which a violation of any of 
the foregoing provisions of this section occurs. That any alien who 
shall, after he has been excluded and deported or arrested and deported 
in pursuance of the provisions of this act which relate to prostitutes, 
rocurers, or other like immoral persons, attempt thereafter to return 
o or to enter the United States shall be deemed A of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall be sage by imprisonment 
for a term of not more than two years. In all 8 ons under 
this section the testimony of a husband or wife shall be admissible and 
competent evidence against each other. 

That it shall be unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or 
5 in any manner whatsoever, to prepay e tra rtation 
or in any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit, or attempt to 
induce, assist, encourage, or so.icit the importation or . of 
any contract laborer or contract laborers into the United Sta unless 
such contract laborer or contract laborers are exempted under the fifth 
proviso of section 3 of this act, or have been imported with the per- 
mission of the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the fourth proviso 
of said section, and for every violation of any of the provisions of this 
section the person, partnership, company, or corporation violating the 
same shall forfeit and pay for every such offense the sum of $1,000, which 
may be sued for and recovered by the United States, as debts of like 
amount are now recovered in the courts of the United States. For 
every violation of the provisions hereof the person violating the same 
may be prosecuted in a criminal action for a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof shall be eae by a fine of $1,000, or by imprisonment 
for a term of not less than six months nor more than o years; and 
under either the civil or the criminal procedure mentioned separate suits 
or prosecutions may be brought for each alien thus offered or promised 
employment as aforesaid. The Department of Justice, with the approval 
of the Department of Labor, 3 any fines or penalties received 
pay rewards to persons, other than Government employees, who may 

‘urnish information leading to the recovery of any such penalties, or to 
the arrest and punishment of any person, as in this section provided. 

That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of section 5 of 
this act to induce, assist, encourage. or solicit, or attempt to induce, 
assist, encourage, or solicit, any alien to come into the United States 
by . of employment through advertisements printed, published. 
or distributed in any foreign country, whether such promise is true or 
false, and either the civil or criminal penalty, or both, imposed by said 
section shall be applicable to such a case. 

That it shall be unlawful for any person, association, society, com- 
pany, partnership, corporation, or others engaged in e business of 
transporting aliens to or within the United States, including owners, 
masters, officers, and agents of vessels, directly or indirectly, by writing, 
printing, oral representation, payment of any commissions to an alien 
coming into the United States, allowance of any rebates to an alien 
coming into the Waited States, or otherwise to solicit, invite, or en- 
courage, or attempt to solicit, invite, or encourage, any alien to come 
into thé United States, and anyone violating any provision hereof shall 
be subject to either the civil or the criminal prosecution, or both, pre- 
scribed by section 5 of this act; or if it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of Labor that any owner, master, officer, or agent of a 
vessel has brought, or caused to be brought, to a port of the United 
States any alien so solicited, invited, or encoura to come by such 
owner, master, officer, or py such owner, master, officer, or agent 
shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which 
the port of arrival is located, or in which any vessel of the line may be 
found, the sum of $400 for each and every such violation; and no vessel 
shall be nted clearance pending the determination of the question 
of the Hability to the payment of such fine, or while the fine posed 
remains unpaid, nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded : Provided, 
That clearance may be nted prior to the determination of such ques- 
tions upon the deposit with the collector of customs of a sum sufficient 
to cover such fine: Provided further, That whenever it shall be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that the provisions of this 
section are persistently violated by or on behalf of any transportation 
company, it shall be the duty of said Secretary to deny to such com- 
pany the privilege of landing alien immigrant passengers of any or all 
classes at United States ports for such a period as in his judgment may 
be necessary to insure an observance of such provisions: Provided fur- 
ther, That this section shall not be held to prevent transportation com- 
panies from issuing letters, circulars, or advertisements, confined strictly 
to stating the sailing of their vessels and terms and facilities of trans- 

rtation therein: Provided further, That under sections 5, 6, and 7 

ereof it shall be presumed from the fact that any person, company, 
partnership, corporation, association, or society induces, assists, en- 
courages, solicits, or invites, or attempts to induce, assist, encourage, 
solicit, or invite, the importation. migration, or coming of an alien from 
a country foreign to the United States, that the offender had knowledge 
of such person's alienage. 


That any person, including the master, agent, owner, or consignee of 
any vessel, who shall bring into or land in the United States, by vessel 
or otherwise, or shall attempt, by himself or through another, to bring 
into or land in the United States, by vessel or otherwise, or shall con- 
ceal or harbor, or attempt to conceal or harbor, or assist or abet an- 
other to conceal or harbor in any place, including any building, vessel, 
railway car, conveyance, or vehicle, any alien not duly admitted by an 
igrant inspector or not lawfully entitled to enter or to reside within 
the United States under the terms of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not r and by imprisonment for a term not exceedin 
en so landed or brought in or attempt 


transporta- 


That it shall be unlawful for any person, including 2 8 8 
es from 


shall a r 
allen so bro 
diseases or 


to 
from the initial point of d ure, 
of arrival for earn age 


I 
person to bring to any port of the United States any alien afflicted with 
any mental defect other than those above specificall, 


rt of arrival 
er sum to be 


ll also be unlawful for any such person to bring to 
any port of the United States any alien who is excluded by the provi- 
sions of section 3 of this act use unable to read, or who are 
Hindus, or who can not become eligible under existing law to become 
a citizen of the United States by naturalization, as provided in section 
8 of this act, and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of Labor that these disabilities might have been detected by the exer- 
cise of reasonable precaution prior to the departure of such aliens from 
a foreign port, such person shall pay to the collector of customs of the 
customs ct in which the port of arrival is located the sum of 

200, and in addition a sum guar to that paid by such alien for his 
sportation from the initial point of departure, indicated in his 
ticket, to the pork of arrival for each and every violation of this provi- 
sion, such lat sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to the 
allen on whose account assessed. And no vessel shall be nted clear- 
ance papers pending the determination of the question of the Habili 
to the payment of such fine or while the fine remains unpaid, nor shail 
such fine be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may be 
granted prior to the determination of such questions upon the oponie 
of a sum sufficient to cover such fine: Provided further, That nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed to subject transportation 
companies to a fine for bringing to ports of the United States aliens 
who are by ne of the 1 or exceptions to section 3 hereof 
exempted from the excluding provisions of said section. 

That it shall be the duty of every person, including owners, officers, 
and teas of vessels or transportation lines, or international bridges 
or toll roads other than railway lines which may enter into a contract 
as provided in section 23 of s act, bringing an alien to, or providing 
a means for an alien to come to, any seaport or land border port of the 
United States, to prevent the landing of such alien in the United States 
at any time or 1 other than as designated by the immigration 
officers, and the failure of any such person, owner, officer, or agent to 
comply with the foregoing requirements shall be deemed a misdemeanor. 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine in each case of 
not less than $200 nor more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for a 
term not ex ing one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment; 
or, if in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor it is impracticable or 
inconvenient to prosecute the person, owner, master, officer, or agent 
of any such vessel, a penalty of $1,000 shall be a lien upon the vessel 
whose owner, master, officer, or agent violates the pro ons of this 
section, and such vessel shall be libeled therefor in the appropriate ` 
United States court. 

That for the purpose of 8 Whether aliens arriving at ports 
of the United States belong to any of the classes excluded by this act 
either Dy reason of being afflicted with any of the diseases or mental 
or physical defects or disabilities mentioned in section 3 hereof, or 
otherwise, or whenever the Secretary of Labor has received informa- 
tion showing that any aliens are coming from a country or have em- 
barked at a place where any of said diseases are prevalent or epidemic, 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approra of the 
Secretary of Labor, may direct that such aliens shall detained on 
board the vessel bringing them, or in a United States immigration sta- 
tion at the expense of such vessel, as circumstances may require or 
justify, a sufficient time to enable the immigration officers and medical 
officers stationed at such ports to subject such aliens to an observation 
and examination sufficient to determine whether or not they belong to 
the said excluded classes by reason of. being afflicted in the manner 
indicated: Provided, That, with a view to avoid undue delay in land- 
ing pees or interference with commerce, the Commissioner Gen- 


eral o tion may, with the approyal of the Secretary of Labor, 

issue such lations, not inconsistent with law, as may be deemed 

1 to effect the purposes of this section: Provided further, That 
shall 


the duty of 3 inspectors to report to the Commis- 
sioner Genera! of Immigration 
aliens to United States ports. 


the condition of all vessels bringing 
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That upon the arrival of any alien by water at any port within the 


United States on the North American Continent from a foreign 
orn port of the gor — Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, or Hawaii, or 
at any port of the said ular from 


a port of another insular 


board to 
written or 
printed lists or manifests made at the time and — of embarkation 
ch shall, in answer 
to questions at the top of said list, contain full and accurate informa- 
tion — to 3 alien as follows: 5 name, — sex; inten, 
married or single; calling or occupation; pers CS on (includ- 
ing height, complexion, color of hair and kr dram i Pg of identifi- 
cation) ; whether able to read or write; na ty ; country of birth; 
race; coun of last ent residence; name and address of the 
mearest relative in the country from which the alien came ; ie for 
landing in the United States; final destination, if any, D aips 
of landing; whether having a ticket through to such fi destination ; 
by whom passage was 3 wh 
how much; whether g to 
relative or friend, and his or her name and complete address; wh 
ever before in the United States, and if 80 
ever in prison or almshonse, or an instituti 


on 


w. 
on or hospital for the care 


dvocates the overthrow by 
Government of the United States or of ali forms of law, or who dis- 
believes in or is ap to Kasiti hens or who advocates the 
assassination of public officials, or who advocates or teaches the 

lawrul destruction of 


‘teaches the 
„ or who advocates or teaches the duty, necessity, or ri: 

he unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or 
. — individuals or of officers generally, of the G 
nited States or of any other organized government because of his or 
their official character; whether coming by reason of any offer, solici- 
tation, promise, or agreement, express or implied, to perform labor im 
the United States; the alien's condition of health, mental and physical; 
whether deformed or crippled, and if so, for how long and from what 
cause; and such master or ck officer, owners, or consignees 
shall also furnish information in relation to the sex, age, class of 
travel, and the 3 port of embarkation of arriving rs who 
are United States citizens. That it shall further be the duty of the 
master or comman officer of every vessel taking passengers from 
any port of the Uni States on the North American Continent to a 
foreign port or a port of the Phil 


with the immigration 
full and accurate information im relation to the following matters 
regarding all alien 2 and all citizens of the United States or 
insular ons of the United States departing with the stated 
intent to reside permanently in a foreign country, on board: 
Name, age, sex; whether married or single; or occupation ; 
whether able to read or write; mationality; country of birth, country 
of which citiezn or subject; race; last ent residence In the 
United States or insular possessions thereof; if a citizen of the United 
States or of the insular ons thereof, whether native born or 
naturalized ; if native ‘the place and date of birth, or if natural- 
ized the city or town in which naturalization has been had; intended 
future t residence; and time and port of last arrival in the 
United States, or insular ons thereof; and such master or com- 
manding officer shall also furnish Information in relation to the sex, 
age, class ef travel, and port of debarkation of the United States citi- 
zens departing who do not intend to reside in a foreign 
country, and no master of any such vessel s 
papers for ‘his vessel until he has d ited such list or lists with the 
mmigration officials at the t departure and made 
they are full and complete as to the name and other information herein 
red concerning each person of the classes specified taken on board 
his vessel; and any megiect or omission to 2 with the 
ments of this section shall be punishable as p ed in section 14 of 
this act: Provided, That in the case of vessels makin Har trips to 
ports of the United States the ioner Gen of Immigration, 
with the 2 7 of the Secretary of Labor, may, when expedient, 
arrange for the delivery of such lists of outgoing + at a later date: 
Provided further, That it shall be the duty of ti 
record the followin, 


information ing 
citizen leaving the ted States by way of the an or Mexican 
borders for permanen lence in a foreign + Name, age, and 
Bex; whether or calling or occupa ; wh r able 
coun of which citi- 


born or naturatized. 

That all aliens riai or water at the ports of the United States 
shall be listed in convenſen ups, the names of those coming 
the same locality to be assembled so far as practicable, and no one list 
or manifest shall contain more than 30 names. To each alien or head 
of a family shall be given a ticket on which shall be written his name, 
a number or letter designating the list in which his name, and other 
Items of information Srna, joss by this act are contained, and his number 
a list, for con ence of identification on arrival. Bach 


hat also according to the best of his knowledge and belief 
information in said or manifests concerning each of said 
named therein is correct and true in every respect. That the 

of said vessel sailing therewith shall also sign each of said lists 
manifests and make oath or affirmation in like manner before an 1 
gration officer at the port of arrival, stating his professional 


1 


Dee and if less, 

a relative or friend, ‘and if so, what | Bw 
ether | $10 for each alien concerning whom such accurate and full manifest or 

| statement or information is not furni 


ali 
according to the best of his knowledge and 
— pp — correct, and true in ail 15 mrs — 


h 
— 7 bringing aliens, the mental and ph 
verifications of the lists or manifests 


States to refuse or fail to deliver to the gr rca officials the ac- 
curate and full manifests or statements or ormation regarding all 
aliens on board or taken on board such vessel required by this act, and 
if it shall anonss to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that there 
bas been such a refusal or failure, or that the lists delivered are not 
accurate and full, such master or commanding officer shall 
collector of customs at the port of arrival or departure of 


y th sha! 
the determination of the qiere of the liability to the 
e, or while it rema 


That upon the arrival at a po 
bringing aliens It shall be the duty of the proper immigration officials 
to g or to send ey rae my ago to the — inspect all 
such aliens, or mmigration officials may order tempo 
moval of such aliens for examination at a 2 ted t a 


ation lines which brought them and the 
masters, owners, agents, and consignees of the vessel upon which they 
arriye shall pay all expenses of such remoyal and all expenses arising 
during subsequent detention, pending decision on the aliens’ eligibili 
to enter the United States and until they are elther allowed to land 
or returned to the care of the line or to the vessel which brought them, 
such s to include those of maintenance, medical treatment in 
hospi or elsewhere, burial in the event of death, and transfer to 
the vessel in the event of deportation, excepting only where they arise 
under the terms of any of the ne of section 18 hereof. Any 
refusal or failure to ik with the visions hereof shall be pun- 
ished in the manner speci in section 18 of this act. 

That the Pi toque and mental examination of all arriving aliens 
shall be ma medical officers of the United States Public Health 
Service who shall have had at least two K ema experience In the prac- 

degree of doctor of medi- 


or by sai 
medical officers in any such alien; or, should medical officers of the 


had especi: 
the diagnosis of insanity and mental defects shall be detailed for 
or employed at all ports of entry designated by the Secretary of Labor, 
and such medical officers shall: B papara th suitable facilities for 
the detention and examination of 
or mental def 


p ty or 
mental dcfect may — to a Board of Surgeons of the Public Health 
Serv roduce before such board one expert medical wit- 


physical and mental examination, of aliens, includi those secking 
admission or readmission to or the p givers. t of pasting through or 
residing in the United States, and the nation aliens arrested 
within the United $ 


may p 
ered to board and search for aliens any railway car, or any other 
3 or vehicle in which they believe allens are brought into 
the United States. Said in ors shall have pen administer 
oaths and to take and consider evidence touching the t of any alien 
to enter, reenter, pass through, or reside in the United States, and, where 
such action may be necessary, to a wri of such evi- 
dence; and any person to whom such an oath has been administered, 
under the provisions of this act, who shall knowingly or willfully give 
false evidence or swear to any false statement In any way affecting or 
in relation to the right of any alien to admission, or readmission to, 
ugh, or to reside in the United States shall be deemed 
be punished as provided by section 125 of the 
4. 1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
— — i laws ng ie aa gered Any 5 Ni 
migration or in or rge shall also have power to require 
subpena the atten and — . of witnesses before said inspec- 
tors and the production of books, pone; and documents touching the 
of any alien to enter, reenter, reside in, or ss through the 


right y 
United States, and to that end may invoke the ald of any court of the 
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United States; and any district court within the jurisdiction of which 


investigations are being conducted by an immigrant inspector may, in 
the event of neglect or refusal to respond to a subpena issued by any 
commissioner of immigration or inspector in charge or refusal to 
testify before said immigrant inspector, issue an order requiring such 
person to appear before said immigrant inspector, produce books, papers, 
and documents if demanded, and testify; and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by the court as a contempt thereof. 
That any person, including employees, officials, or agents of trans- 
eveyone companies, who shall assault, resist, prevent, impede, or 

terfere with any immigration official or employee in the performance 
of his duty under this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment for a 
term of not more one year, or by a fine of not more than $2,000, 
or both; and any person who shall use any deadly or dangerous weapon 
in resisting any immigration official or employee in the performance of 
his duty shall be deemed guilty of a felony and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than 10 years. 
Every alien who may not appear to the erat sin immigrant inspector 
at the port of arrival to be clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to land 
shall be detained for examination in relation thereto by a board of 


inquiry. In the event of rejection by the board of special 
inquiry, in all cases where an appeal to the Secretary of Labor is per- 
mitted by this act, the alien shall be so informed and shall have the 


aoe to be represented by counsel or other adviser on such sopot: 
The decision of an immigrant inspector, if favorable to the admission 
of any alien, shall be subject to challenge by any other immigrant 
in tor, and such challenge shall operate to take the allen whose 
right to land is so challenged before a board of special inquiry for its 
investigation. 
That boards of s al inquiry shall be appointed by the commissioner 
of immigration or inspector in charge at the various ports of arrival as 
may be uecessary for the prompt determination of all cases of immi- 
grants detained at such ports under the provisions of the law. Each 
board shall consist of three members, who shall be selected from such 
of the immigrant officials in the service as the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, shall 
from time to time 5 as qualified to serve on such boards. When 
sea | ot Labor the maintenance of a perma- 
or service at any sea or land border port 
rom 


racticable, the 8 01 Ll 
Boards of special ingui: y the immigration officials in charge at such 
ports, and shall determine what-Government officials or other persons 
shall be eligible for service on such boards. Such boards shall have 
authority to determine whether an alien who has been duly held shall 
be allowed to land or shall be deported. All hearings before such boards 
shall be separate and apart from the public, but the immigrant may 
have one friend or relative present ander such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor. Such boards shall keep a com- 
plete permanent record of their proceedings and of all such testimony 
ns may be produced before them; and the decisions of any two mem- 
bers of the board shall prevail, but either the alien or any dissenting 
member of the said board may appeal through the commissioner of im- 
migration at the port of arrival and the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration to the retary of Labor, and the taking of such appeal shall 
operate to stay any action in regard to the final disposal of any alien 
whose case is so appealed until the receipt by the commissioner of im- 
migration at the port of arrival of such decision which shall be ren- 
dered solely upon the evidence adduced before the board of spec 
inquiry. In every case where an alien is excluded from admission into 
the United States, under any law or treaty now existing or hereafter 
made, the decision of a board of special inquiry adverse to the admis- 
sion of such alien shall be final, unless reversed on appeal to the Sec- 
retary of Labor: Provided, That the decision of a board of special in- 
quiry shall be based upon the certificate of the examining medical officer 
and, except as provided in section 21 hereof, shall be final as to the 
rejection of aliens affected with tuberculosis in any form or with a loath- 
some or dangerous contagious disease, or th any mental or physical 
disability which would bring such aliens within any of the classes ex- 
cluded from admission to the United States under section 3 of this act. 

That all aliens brought to this country in violation of Jaw shall be 
{immediately sent back, in accommodations of the same class in which 
they arrived, to the country whence they respectively came, on the 
vessels bringing them, unless in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor 
immediate deportation is not practical or proper. The cost of their 
maintenance while on land, as well as the expense of the return of such 
nliens, shall be borne by the owner or owners of the vessels on which 
they respectively came. That it shall be unlawful for any master, 
purser, person in charge, agent, owner, or consignee of any such vessel 
to refuse to receive back on board thereof, or on board of any other 
vessel owned or operated by the same interests, such aliens; or to fail 
to detain them thereon; or to refuse or fail to return them in the 
manner aforesald to the foreign port from which they came; or to fail 
to pay the cost of thelr maintenance while on land; or to make any 
charge for the return of any such alien, or to take any security for the 
payment of such charge; or to take any consideration to be returned in 
case the alien is landed; or knowingly to bring to the United States at 
any time within one year from the date of rtation any alien re- 
jected or arrested and deported under any provision of this act, unless 
prior to reembarkation the Secretary of Labor has consented that such 
alien shall reapply for admission, as required by section 3 hereof; and 
if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that such 
master, purser, person in charge, agent, owner, or consignee has vio- 
lated Ray of the foregoing provisions, or any of the provisions of sec- 
tion 15 hereof, such master, paren person in charge, agent, owner, or 
consignee shall pay to the collector of customs of the district in which 
the port of arrival is located, or in which any vessel of the line may be 
found, the sum ef 8300 for each and every violation of any provision 
of said sections; and no vessel shall have clearance from any port of 
the United States while any such fine is unpaid, nor shall such fine be 
remitted or refunded; Provided, That clearance may be granted prior 
to the determination of such question upon the deposit with the col- 
lector of customs of a sum sufficient to cover such fine, If the vessel 
by which any allen ordered deported came has left the United States 
and it is impracticable for any reason to deport the alien within a 
reasonable time by another vessel owned by the same interests, thé cost 
of deportation may be paid by the Government and recovered by civil 
suit from any agent, owner, or consignee of the vessel: Provided further. 
That the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approval o 
the Secretary of Labor, may suspend, upon conditions to be prescribed 


the Commissioner General of Immigration, the deportation of any 
aliens found to have come in violation of any provision of this act if, In 
judgment, the testimony of such allen is necessary on behalf of the 
United States Government in the prosecution of offenders against any 
provision of this act or other laws of the United States; and the cost of 
maintenance of any person so detained resulting from such suspension of 


be e pao from the appropriation for the 
en may be released under bond, in 


as pro- 
from tuberculosis in any 
ous disease other than, 

shall be permitted to land for medical: 
hospital in the United States, unless the See- 
Labor is satisfied that to refuse treatment would be in- 


rous con 


ealth or safety of an insane allen would be unduly im- 
periled by immediate deportation, such alien may, at the expense of the 
appropriation for the enforcement of this act, be held for treatment 
until such time as such alien — iy in the inion of such medical 
officer, be safely deported: Provided further, That upon the certificate 
of an exami medical officer to the effect that a rejected alien is 
helpless from sickness, mental or physical disability, or infancy, if 
such alien is accompanied by another alien whose protection or guard- 
ianship is required by such rejected alien, such accompanying alien 
may also be excluded, and the master, agent, owner, or consignee of 
the vessel in which such alien and accompanying allen are brought 
shall be required to return said alien and accompanying alien in the 
same manner as vessels are required to return other rejected aliens, 
That at any time within five years after entry, any alien who at the 
time of entry was a member of one or more of the excluded by 
law; any alien who shall have entered or who shall be found in the 
United States in violation of this act, or in violation of any other law 
of the United States; any alien who at any time after en shall be 
found advocating or tea g the unlawful destruction of propery, or 
advocating or teaching anarchy, or the overthrow by force or violence 
of the Government of the United States or of all forms of law or the 
assassination of public officials; any alien who within five years after 
entry becomes a public charge from causes not affirmatively shown to 
have arisen subsequent to landing; except as hereinafter provided, any 
alien who is hereafter senten to imprisonment for a term of one 
year or more because of conyiction in this 3 of a crime involving 
moral bay ig om committed within five years after the entry of the 
alien to the United States, or who is hereafter sentenced more than 
once to such a term of imprisonment because of conviction in this 
country of any crime egg les a turpitude, committed at any time 
after entry; any alien who ll be found an inmate of or connected 
with the management of a house of prostitution or practicing prosti- 
tution after such alien shall have entered the United States, or who 
shall receive, share in, or derive benefit from any part of the earnin 
of any rostitute ; ra h alien who manages or is employed by, in, or in 
connection with any house of prostitution or music or dance hall or 
other place of amusement or resort habitually frequented by prosti- 
tutes, or where 8 or who in any way assists any pros- 
titute or protects or promises to protect from arrest any prostitute; 
any allen who shal) import or 5 to import any person for the 
purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral paces: any alien 
who, after being excluded and deported or arrested and deported as a 
prostitute, or as a procurer, or as having been connected with the busi- 
ness of prostitution or importation for prostitution or other immoral 
purposes in any of the ways hereinbefore L shall return to 
and enter the United States; any alien convicted and imprisoned for 
a violation of any of the provisions of section 4 hereof, any alien 
who was convicted, or who admits the commission, prior to entry, of 
a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; at 
any time within three years after entry, any alien who shall have 
entered the United States by water at an me or place other than 
as designated by immigration officials, or by land at any place other 
than one designated as a port of entry for aliens by the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, or at any time not designated by zmmigration 
officials, or who enters without inspection, shall, . — e warrant of 
the Secretary of Labor, be taken into custody and deported: Provided, 
That the marriage to an American citizen of a female of the sexually 
immoral classes the exclusion or apor aon of which is prescribed bD; 
this act shall not invest such fe: e with United States citizenship if 
the marriage of such alien female shall be solemnized after her arrest 
or after the commission of acts which make her liable to deportation 
under this act: Provided further, That the provision of this section 
respecting the deportation of allens convicted of a crime involving 
moral turpitude shall not apply to one who has been pardoned, nor 
shall such deportation be made or directed if the court, or judge 
thereof, sentencing such alien for such crime shall, at the time of im- 
posing es rang or passing sentence or within 30 days thereafter, due 
notice having first been given to representatives of the State, make a 
recommendation to the Secretary of Labor that such alien shall not be 
deported in pursuance of this act; nor shall any alien convicted as 
aforesaid be deported until after the termination of his imprisonment: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this section, with the excep- 
tions hereinbefore noted, shall be applicable to the classes of aliens 
therein mentioned irre ve of the time of their entry into the 
United States: Provided further, That the provisions of this section 
shall also apply to the cases of aliens who come to the mainland of 
the United tes from the insular possessions thereof: Provided fur- 
ther, That any person who shall be arrested under the provisions of this 
section, on the ground that he has entered or been found in the United 
States in violation of any other law thereof which imposes on such 
person the burden of proving his right to enter or remain, and who 
shall fail to establish the existence of the right claimed, shall be de- 
ported to the place specified in such other law. In every case where 


any person is ordered deported from the United States under the pro- 
vision of this act, or of any law or treaty, the decision of the Secretary 
of Labor shall be final. 

That the deportation of aliens provided for in this act shall, at the 
option of the Secretary of Labor, be to the country whence they came 
or to the foreign port at which such aliens embarked for the United 
States; or, if such embarkation was for foreign contiguous territory, to 
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the foreign port at which lone embarked for such territory; or, if 
such aliens entered foreign contiguous territory from the United States 
and later entered the United States, or if such aliens are held E the 
country from which they entered the United States not to be sul —.— 
or citizens of such country, and such country refuses to permit their 
reeatry, or im any condition upon permitting reentry, then to 
the country of which such aliens are subjects or citizens, or to the 
country in which they resided prior to entering the country from which 
they entered the United States. If deportation proceedings are insti- 
tuted at any time within five years after the entry of the alien, such 
deportation, including one-half of the entire cost of removal to the port 
ration, shall be at the expense of the contractor, procurer, or 
other m by whom the alien was unlawfully induced enter the 
United States, or, if that can not be done, then the cost of removal 
to the port of deportation shall be at the expense of the appropriation 
for the enforcement of this act, and the deportation from such port 
shall be at the expense of the owner or owners of such vessels or trans- 
portation line by which such allens respectively came, or, if that is 
not practicable, at the a of the appropriation for the enforcement 
of this act. If deportation proceedings are instituted later than five 
years after the en of the alien, or, if the deportation is made by 
reason of causes arising subsequent to entry, the cost thereof shall be 
able from the appropriation for the enforcement of this act. A 
Failure or refusal on the of the 


ely, and rt to the destination speci- 
deported 


nd 
Secre of Labor, conditioned that such alien shall produced when 
5 for a hearing or hearings in r to the upon which 
he has been taken into custody, and for deportation he shall be 
found to be 5 within the United States. 
That any alien Mable 


form or a loathsome or dangerous con ous disease 
wise admissible, nevertheless be 24 in the 

Secretary of Labor upon ee ees of a suitable and proper bond or 
undertak appro by in such amount and con- 
taining such conditions as he may to the United States and 
to all Stat Territories, counties, es municipalities, and districts 
thereof, holding the United States and States, Territories, counties, 
towns, municipalities, and districts thereof harmless such alien 
becoming a public cha In lieu of such bond, such allen may deposit 
in cash with the Secre of Labor of 

ber ma, 


d 
therefor to be 


ceruing 
shall be held in the United States Postal Savings Bank shall be paid 
to the person furnishing the sum for deposit. 
aves, Recents f blie charge, the Secretary of 
f sa eposit in the same manner 
k bond as provided in this 


lien, the said sum shall be returned to the 
8 The admission of such alien 


„ or a 
cus ereon oF the 
r aw officers either of the United States Government or an 
Blake, Territory, county, town, or municipality in which su 

alien becomes a public charge. 

That whenever an alien shall have been naturalized or shall have 
taken up his permanent residence in this country and shall have filed 
his declaration of intention to become a ci thereafter shall 
send for his wife or minor children to join 
any of said minor children shall be found to be affected with any con- 
tagious disorder, such wife or minor children shall be held, under such 

—.— as the Secre of Labor oy 


in hospital until cured and then be tted, or if it shall 
tted to land without — — to 
other persons. Mer may, if o admissible, thereupon be admitted: 
Pri That if the —— sending for wife or minor children is 
naturalized, a wife to whom married or a minor child born subsequent 
to such busband or father’s naturalization shall be admitted without 
detention for treatment in hospital, and with respect to a wife to 
whom married or a minor child born prior to such husband’s or father’s 
naturalization the provisions of this section shall be observed, even 
— 5g such person is unable to y the expense of treatment, in 
which case the expense shall be from the appropriation for the 
enforcement of this act. 
That the Commissioner General of Immigration shall perform all his 
duties under the direction of the of Labor. Under such 
on he shall have earns of the administration of all laws relat- 
ing to the immigration of aliens into the United States, and shall have 
the control direction, and supervision of all officers, clerks, and em- 
joe, Deweeribe warn forme of bouts, LOCUL TE extris nad other papers, 
ons, pres: su ‘orms o 8, entries, and other pa: 
and shall issue from time to time such instructions not inconsisten 


Sep time within three years after entry, at the ora of the appro- 
priations tor the enforcement of this act, such as fall 

need public aid from causes g su uent to their entry and 
are desirous of being so removed; he sh prescribe rules for the 


entry and — Sica of aliens coming to the United States from or 
through Canada and Mexico, so as not unnecessarily to delay, im- 
pede, or annoy ms in ordinary travel between the United States 
and said countries, and shall have power to enter into contracts with 
transportation lines for the said purpose; it shall be the duty of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration to detail officers of the gra- 
tion Service from time to time as may be necessary, in his judgment, 
to secure information as to the number of aliens de ed in the penal, 
reformatory, and charitable institutions p 
several States and Territories, the ct of Columb: and other 
territory of the United States, and to inform the officers of such insti- 
tutions of the provisions of law in relation to the deportation of 
aliens who have become public — He may, with the approval 
— the 1 of 1 — 8 nis 3 — —— ney 
— t accomp. e toposes 0 act, de m on 
officers, and also surgeons of the nited States Public Health Service 
employed under this act for service in foreign countries: The duties 
of eommissioners of immigration and other immigration officials in 
charge of districts, ports, or stations shall be of an administrative 
character, to be prescribed in detail by regulations prepared under the 
ees or with the approval —— ns —.— say 0 ee h . 
no person, company, or on e en carr. 
hire trom C: or Mexico to the United States 
whether d or water, shall be allowed to land any such passengers 
in the United States without providing suitable and approved landing 
stations, conveniently located, at the point or points of entry. The 
Commissioner General of Immigration is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to be the conditions, not Inconsistent with law, under 
which the above-mentioned landing stations shall be deemed suitable 
within the Lag tee Se this section. Any 


compliance set forth shall be deemed to 
have violated section 8 of this act, and upon conviction shall be sub- 
ject to the therein prescribed ; urther, That for the 


of making effective the provisions of s on relating to 
e protection of aliens from fraud and loss, and also the eaer in Pira 
of section 30 of this act, relating to the distribution of S, the 
may be ao 8 
„ an 
the said tary, aliens in transit from ports of landing to such 
interior stations shall be accompanied by im t — 9 
vided 22 That in prescribing rules and 


en an 
foreign contiguous 2 due care shall be exercised to avoid any 
tory 


— — panies shall be uired 
on com es req 
or examination under such rules and con- 


seaports of the United 
this a no atien app! 
territory shall be permi to enter the United States unless upon 
proving that he was brought to such adea Ee a transportation 
company which had submitted to and compli th all the uire- 
ments of this act, or that he entered, or has resided in, such tory 
more than two 5 —.— prior to the date of his application for admission 
to the United States. 


3 2 — shall 


: Provided, 
portion of this act which excludes contract laborers and induced and 
assisted immigrants, may noy for such purposes and for detail 


their compensation. He may draw annually from the appropriation for 
the enforcement of this act $1 A 


pass 

at from said sum without itemized account 
whenever the Se y of Labor certifies that an itemized account 
would not be for the best interests of the Government: Provided further 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to alter the mode o 
appointing commissioners of immgration at the several ports of the 

nited States as provided by the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
33 ae. 1894, or the official status of such commissioners heretofore 
appo K 

That the district courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
full jurisdiction of all pags rade and cri: l, arising under any of 
the provisions of this act. t it shall be the duty of the United 
States district attorney of the pro; district to prosecute every such 
suit when brought by the Uni States under this act. Such prosecu- 
tions or suits may be instituted at any place in the United States at 
which the violation may occur or at which the person charged with 
such violation may be found. That no suit or proceeding for a viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act shall be sett! > 
continued without the consent of the court in whi it is pending, 
entered of record, with the reasons therefor. 

That all exclusive privile; of exchanging money, transporting pas- 
sengers or baggage, or keeping cere | houses, and all other like privi- 
leges in connection with any Uni States immigrant station, shall 
be d of to the lowest responsible and capable bidder after public 
competition, notice of such — — titive bidding having been made in 
two newspapers — ation for a od of o weeks, sub- 
ject to such conditions and limitations as the Commissioner General 
of tion, under the direction or with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of r, may prescri and all receipts accruing from the dis- 
pomi of privileges shall be into the pipa Shag the United States. 

o guch contract shall be awarded to an alien. o intoxicating liquors 
shall be sold at any such immigra 

That for the preservation of the peace and in order that arrests 

be made for crimes under the laws of the States and Territories 
of the United States where the various t stations are located, 
the officers in charge of such stations, as occasion may e, shall 


admit therein the proper State and municipal officers charged with the 
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enforcement of such laws, and for the purpose of this section the juris- 
roe of such officers and of the local courts shall extend over such 
stations. 

That any person who knowingly aids or assists any anarchist or 
any person who believes in or adyocates the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States, or who disbelieves 
in or is opposed to organized government, or all forms of law, or who 
advocates the assassination of public officials, or who is a member of or 

ted with any organization entertaining or teaching disbelief in 
or opposition to organized government, or who advocates or teaches 
the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing 
of any officer or officers, elther of specific individuals or of officers gen: 
erally, of the Government of the United States or of any other organ! 
8 because of his or their official character, to enter the 

nited States, or who connives or conspires with any person or — 
sons to allow, procure, or permit any such anarchist or person afore- 
said to enter therein, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and on con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
9 for not more than five years, or both. 

y person who knowingly aids or assists any alien who advocates 
or teaches the unlawful destruction of property to enter the United 
States shall be deemed guil 
thereof shall be punished b 
pamens for not more 

prisonment. * 

That the President of the United States is mnt Tey ay in the 
name of the Government of the United States, to call, in his discre- 
tion, an international conference, to assemble at such point as may be 
agreed upon, or to send ial commissioners to any fore country, 
for the purpose of re tng: by international agreement, ect to the 
advice and consent of the Senate of the United States, the immigration 
of aliens to the United States; of providing for the mental, mo and 
physical examination of such aliens by American consuls or other cers 
of the United States Government at the 28 of embarkati or else- 
where; of securing the assistance of foreign Governments in their own 
territories to prevent the evasion of the laws of the United States 

verning immigration to the United States; of entering into such 

ternational agreements as may be 2 to prevent the fam 
of aliens who, under the laws of the United States, are or 
excluded from entéring the United States, and of regulating any ma 
pertaining to such immigration. 

That there shall be maintained a division of information in the 


of a misdemeanor, and on conyiction 
a fine of not more than 5 9 5 or by im- 
an six months, or by both such fine and 


of said division to promote a ben 
into the United States e ee several States and Territories desir- 
immigration. shall be had with the 


the resources, p 
and physical characteristics of each State and Territory, and shal 
publish such information in different languages and distribute the 
ublications among all admitted aliens at the 
he United States and_to such other 
When any State or Territory 
— . to represent it at any of 


e approval-of the Sec- 
have admitted to the 


ting, 
by such State or Territory to aliens to 
connor nry station such Be arco 
d by the Commissioner 
val of the Secretary of 
Labor, may, for violation of any such regu 
guilty of such violation any of the privileges 
That an — 
port or 
to the 
intent 
tion ot the 
tion of 
aliens, or who shall falsely and 8 represent to the immigra- 
rrival that any such alien is a bona 


port a 
fide member of the crew, ehall be Hable to a not ex 


$5,000, for which sum the said vessel shall be Hable and may be 
and proce against by way of libel in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the offense. 


That no alien excluded from admission into the United States b; 
any law, agreement, convention, or treaty of the United States regulat- 
ing the immigration of aliens, and employed on board any vessel ar- 
rivi in the United States from any foreign port or place, shall be 
permitted to land in the United States, except tem ly for medical 
treatment, or pursuant to regulations prescribed the Secretary of 
Labor providing for the ultimate removal or deportation of such alien 
from the United States, and the negligent failure of the owner, agent, 
consignee, or master of such vessel to detain on board any such alien 
after notice in writing by the immigration officer in charge at the — 
of arrival, and to deport such alien, if required by such immigration 
officer or by the tary of Labor, shall render such owner, t, 
ee or master liable to a penalty not exceeding $1,000, for which 
sum the said vessel shall be liable, and may be seized and proceeded 
against by way of libel in any district court of the United States 
having jurisdiction of the offense. 

That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of the p 
section to pay off or discharge any alien employed on board any vesse 
arriving in the United States from any foreign port or place, unless duly 
admitted pursuant to the laws and treaties of the United States regu- 
lating the immigration of aliens: Provided, That in case such 
alien intends to reship on board any other vessel bound to any foreign 
port or place, he shall be allowed to land for the p e of so re- 
shipping, under such regulations as the Secretary of Labor ma 
prescribe to prevent aliens nct admissible under age law, agreemen 
convention, or treaty from remaining ently in the United States, 
and may be paid off, discharged, and permitted to remove his effects, 
anything in such laws or treaties or in this act to the contrary not- 
withstanding, provided due notice of such proposed action be given by 
the master or the seaman himself to the principal immigration officer 
in charge at the port of arrival. 


That any alien seaman who shall land in a port of the United States 
contrary to the 3 of this act shall be deemed to be unlawfully 
in the United States, and shall, at any time within three years there- 
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after, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken into cus- 


PBRS 


and brought before a board of special inquiry for examination as 
to his * peer agar hog for admission to the Unit States, and if not 
admitted said alien seaman shall be deported at the expense of the 
appropriation for this act as provided in section 20 of this act. 

t {t shall be unlawful for any vessel carrying passengers between 
a port of the United States and a port of a foreign country, upon 
arrival in the United Sta’ to have on board employed thereon any 
alien afflicted with idiocy, becility, insanity, epilepsy, tuberculosis 
in any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, if it 
appears to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor, from an ex- 
amination made by a medical officer of the United States Public Health 
a an and is so certified by such officer, that any such allen was so 
ami at the time he was shipped or en; and taken on board 
such vessel and that the existence of such 


shall be N clearance — of the question 
of the Ha to the payment of such fine and while it remains un- 

d: Provid nted prior to the determina- 
a sum sufficient to cover such 


„ in the discretion of the 

Secretary of „ be mitiga mi k 
That upon arrival of any vessel in the United States from any for- 
eign port or place it shall be the duty of the owner, agent, consignee, 
master thereof to deliver to the Sea immigration officer in 
containing the names of all aliens 
the positions they respectively hold 
where they were res vely shipped 
or enga, an off and in the 
ort of arrival; or pci nae 4 so much of such information as the 


charge of 
employed on such vessel, sanag 
an 


t, consignee, 
as soon as 


the vessel, ft a 3 of such alien, together with any infor- 
mation likely to lead to apprehension; and before the departure of 
any such vessel it shall be the of such owner, agent, consignee, or 
master to deliver to such immigration officer a further list containing 
the names of all alien employees who were not employed thereon at the 
time of the arrival but who will leave port thereon at the time of her 
departure, and also the names of those, if any, who have been paid off 
and discharged, and of those, if any, who have deserted or landed; 
and in case of the failure of such owner, 


conce 
made as a 


fine. 
shall be construed to 
import both plural and the singular, as the case may be, and shall in- 
clude corporations, companies, and associations. When construing and 
enforcing the provisions of this act, the act, omission, or failure of any 
director, officer, agent, or employee of any corporation, company, or 
association acting within the scope of his employment or office shall in 
be deemed to be the act, omission, or failure of such co 
ration, company, or association, as well as that of the person acting 
for or in of such corporation, company, or association. 

That this = except as otherwise ETa in section 3, shall take 
effect and be orced on and after July 1, 1916. The act of March 26, 

0, am the act of February 20, 1907, to late the immigra- 

tion of aliens into the United States; the act of February 20, 1 to 
regulate the immigration of aliens Into the United States, except sec- 
tion 34 thereof; the act of March 3, 1903, to late the immigration 
of aliens into the United States, except section 3 -thereof ; and all other 


acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereb: 1 
on and after the taking effect of this act: Provided, That this act 
shall not be to ter, or amend existing laws relatin 


to the immigration or exclusion of Chinese 
Chinese descent, except as provided in section 1 
alter, or amend section 6, chapter 453, 
gress, approved February 6 105, nor to repeal, alter, or amend the 
exe approved yp 2, 1882, — — See ia to . the = i e 
0 y ” and amendmen ereto, ex as pro n 
section 1 hereof : Provided further, That nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to affect any prosecution, suit, action, or pro- 
ceedings bivati, or any act, thing, or matter, civil or criminal, done or 
existing at the time of the taking effect of this act, except as men- 
tioned in the third proviso of section 19 hereof; but as all such 
rosecutions, suits, actions, proceedings, acts, things, or matters, the 
aws or parts of laws repealed or amended by this act are hereby con- 
tinued in force and effect. 


Mr. JONES, Mr. President, at the close of the first paragraph 
of section 9, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, at the end of the first paragraph 
of section 9, it is proposed to insert: 


Provided further, That no foreign vessel shall transport or participate 
in transpor passengers or 9 from any port or place in the 
United States any port or place Alaska or from any port or 
in Alaska to any port or place in the United States, either directly or 
by way of a foreign port or place, either for the full or panpan 0 
vo age, or shipmen Any vessel which violates or participates or 
aids violating this provision shall be subject to a pena HY of $200 for 
each passenger so transported and the forfeiture of the freight so trans- 

who engages or aids in the violation of this pro- 


rsons or persons o 
hereof, nor 


to repeal, 
third session Fifty-cighth 12 


0 , and any person 
Piston shall be subject to the penalty of this act. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will take just a moment to ex- 
plain what this amendment does, and then will let it come to a 
vote. The law as it now reads is as follows: 

y > s n between s or places 
in the United Wace at hee wintery . — as of 1 ak rt, kicker 
for the full voyage or any part thereof, under penalty of $200 for each 
such passenger so transported and landed. 

Mr. President, it will be noted that the words are “ no foreign 
vessel shall transport,” and so forth. Under the construction 
of the court, because the word “vessel” is in the singular 
number, the provision can be evaded; that is, a foreign-built 
vessel can take a passenger from a port in this country destined 
to another port in the country to.a foreign port and stop there 
and transfer the passenger to another foreign-built ship, and 
then carry him on to an American destination. 

Now, that is a pure evasion of the law, and it seems to me 
we ought not to tolerate it. 

The situation is just this: Since the Grand Trunk Pacifie 
Railway has been constructed to Prince Rupert the Canadians 
have an agency in the city of Seattle and are transporting 
passengers from Seattle to an Alaskan port. They sell a ticket 
to Prince Rupert by one vessel, and then they sell a ticket 
from Prince Rupert to the Alaskan port by another vessel, 
merely changing the passenger from one to the other. The 
purpose of this amendment is simply to correct that state of 
affairs and to require the passenger to be carried in an 
American-built ship. 

Unless you want to do away entirely with the coastwise 
laws, you will adopt this amendment. Unless you want to per- 
mit the evasion of those laws, you will adopt this amendment. 

I will not take further time in explaining the amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the amendment 
now introduced by the Senator from Washington was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Commerce. That committee 
reached the conclusion that it had some merits, but the deter- 
mination of the exact extent of its merits required a fuller 
investigation than they were prepared to make in connection 
with this particular bill. It does not pretend to deal com- 
prehensively with the question of navigation and our relations 
to other countries. If the court has made any such decision 
as that indicated by the Senator from Washington—and I am 
sure it has, or he would not make the statement—it is a matter 
that must be disposed of at a time when we have up some 
measure that deals more properly with the question of foreign 
and coastwise shipping. 

The bill we now have under consideration is limited in its 
scope to the construction of ships and their possible operation. 
I trust that the possibility of their operation will be a very 
remote one. We do not believe that the amendment ought to 
be made a part of this bill, because it may have the effect of 
protracting this session. If it goes to conference, and it turns 
out that it opens up a broader question than we are prepared 
to deal with at this time it may involve further investigation 
than it seems necessary to make at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order fixing 6.30 o'clock as the hour of adjournment be sus- 
pended, so that we may pass this bill before we adjourn. I 
understand that a short executive session is desired. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator mean that the order 
shall be suspended simply for the day? 

Mr. KERN. Yes; just for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Florida if there is any provision in this bill re- 
quiring that the officers and any part of the crews of these ships 
shall be American citizens? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no provision in this bill referring 
to that matter. It is covered by other laws. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that they could be officered by for- 
eigners, and the crews could be Japanese or Chinese or Lascars, 
or any other class? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It simply refers to the ownership, and 
specifies that they shall be owned by American citizens, It does 
not say anything about the crews. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. There is a general law on the subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment pee I send to the desk, to come in after line 18 on 
page 8. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


objection ? 


The SECRETARY. On page 8, at the end of line 18, after the 
word “leased,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That all officers on the vessels herein provided for shall 
be Amcrican citizens, and at least 50 per cent of the crews shall also 
be American citizens. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The bill provides that these vessels under 
our flag shall be subject to all the laws appertaining to those 
vessels that are registered, licensed, and enrolled, and there is no 
need of this sort of special provision as to these vessels. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the Senator sure that the laws that 

are now applicable would require these officers to be American 
citizens? 
Mr. FLETCHER. I say to the Senator that there is no need 
of a special provision like that, because the bill provides that 
these vessels shall enjoy all the rights and all the privileges 
of vessels that are duly registered and enrolled and licensed 
and sailing under the American flag; so that whatever laws 
appertain now to such vessels as to crews and as to officers will 
apply to these vessels. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is quite sure of that, is he? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, absolutely sure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course it would do no harm to let 
this amendment go to conference and look into it a little. I 
have some apprehension about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; there is no question. If the Senator 
will observe the provision on page 8, he will see that it reads 


as follows: 


Every vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board shall, 
unless otherwise authorized by the board, ho operates only under such 
registry or enrollment and license. Such v while oe ed solely 
as merchant vessels shall be subject to all laws, tana. 
liabilities governing merchant vessels, whether the United States be 
interested therein as owner, in whole or in part, or hold any mortgage, 
lien, or other interest therein. 


Mr. GALLINGER, I think the Senator is right, and I with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. President, I want to offer another amendment, to which 
I call the attention of the Senator from Florida. On page 7, 
in line 13, it Is provided that the vessels, If they are to be 
transferred by the board, shall be appraised and sold “ at public 
or private sale.” I want to insert the word “ competitive” 
before “sale” and after the word “private,” so that it will 
read “private competitive sale.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What is the amendment of the 
Senator? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Simply to insert the word “ competitive“ 
before the word “sale” in line 13, so that they shall be ap- 
praised, leased, and sold at public or private competitive sale. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida 
kindly consented to have the word “ competitive“ placed in line 
13, page 7. I want to ask him if there is any objection to in- 
serting also the words “ after due advertisement,” so that it will 
read “ competitive sale after due advertisement” ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not like to throw too many restrictions 
around the board; I should like to give them a little reasonable 
leeway here; but I do not see any objection to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is very desirable. I offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator mention where it is to 
come in? 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 7, line 13, after the words “ pri- 
vate competitive sale,“ I move to insert the words “after due 
advertisement.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. NELSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral-pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. He is 
absent and I am unable to obtain a transfer. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
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I have a 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ourver], which I transfer to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON] and vote “yea.” If the Senator from Texas [Mr. Cur- 


BERSON] were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair, and not having been able to 
obtain a transfer I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. pu Ponts name was called). I 
was requested to announce that the Senator from Delaware 
IMr. pu Pont] is absent and that if present he would vote 
“ nay.” , 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Fatr’s name was called). I was 
also requested to announce that the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Farr] is absent and that if he were present he would vote 
“ nay. ” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CUMMINS (when Mr. Kenyon’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. KENYON] is absent from the city. If he were 
present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. Jounson). If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” If the Senator from Maine were 
present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Norrts’s name was called). I was 
requested to announce that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] is absent and were he present he would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when Mr. Otiver’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Oxtver] is absent from the city and is paired 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. Were my 
colleague present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as on the previous vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I am 
not able to obtain a transfer, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I trans- 
fer my pair to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HucuHes] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Sarrra of Arizona was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Sara of Arizona] is detained 
from the Senate, If he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the last 
vote, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer of my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK] that was announced on the last vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT (when Mr. SurHERLAND’s name was called). If 
my colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND} were present he would vote 
“u nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair as heretofore, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenn’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownseEnp], if present, 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. WatsH’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily absent. If present he would 
vote “yea.” He is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island 
[ Mr. Lirerrrr]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. POIN- 
DEXTER] is necessarily absent. I am sure that if he were pres- 
ent he would vote nay” on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TIELMAN}. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Farr] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Suru] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS. My colleague [Mr. Lover] has a general pair 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarrn]. If my colleague 


were present, he would vote “nay ” on this question. 

Mr. WARREN. My colleague [Mr. CLARK of Wyoming] is 
absent. He is paired as stated with the Senator from 
[Mr. Srone]. 
“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 21, as follows: 


If my colleague were present, he would vote 


YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Smith, Md, 
Bankhead Lane Pomerene Stone 
Bryan Lea, Tenn Ransdell Swanson 
Chamberlain „ Md. Reed Taggart 
Chilton Martin, Va. Robinson Thompson 
Clarke, Ark, Martine, N. J. Shafroth Underwood 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard Vardaman 
Hardwick Overman Shields Williams 
Husting Owen Simmons 
James Phelan Smith, Ga 
NAYS—21, 
Borah Dillingham McLean Wadsworth 
Brady Gellnger Nelson Warren 
Brandegee Gronna Penrose eeks 
Clapp ee Sherman 
m Jones Smoot 
Curtis Lippitt Sterling 
NOT VOTING—36, 
Beckham Gore e Smi Ariz, 
Broussard Hitchcock McCumber Smith? Mich, 
tron Hollis Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Norris Sutherland 
It Johnson, Me. O'Gorman omas 
Culberson Kenyon liver Tillman 
du Pont Kern Page Townsend 
1 La Follette Poindexter Walsh 
ft Lewis Saulsbury Works 


So the bill was passed. 
COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 

of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) providing for the relief 
of flood sufferers in the State of West Virginia, was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the appro, eos of the. renet made by the joint 
resolution “approved 1 rs 6, for of flood sufferers 
—.— — — Peng of North Caro hep agit me Alabama, 


and Mississippi, 


le or the same 
and, d, to the, same. ezten 


pur * eller A flood sufferers in the 
tate of W 


The Piers 2 900 was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RECESS. 
Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
August 19, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATION. 
Egecutive nomination received by the Senate August 18, 1916. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAvy. 


Capt. James H. Glennon to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 10th day of August, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 18, 1916. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 
Capt. James H. Glennon to be a rear admiral. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Banjamin F. Davis to be collector of internal revenue for the 
ninth district of Pennsylvania. 


POSTMASTER, 
KENTUCKY. 
Lee H. Hansbrough, Hodgenville. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, August 18, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee our Father in heaven that a retrospective 
glance through the long vistas of the past reveals the steady 
gain of man toward the higher, nobler civilization, which 
deepens our faith in Thee and in the overruling of Thy provi- 
dence, the possibilities in man which inspire to nobler life, 
which encourage us to look forward to the day when right shall 
be stronger than might, peace than war, good than evil, when 
Thy kingdom shall at last come and Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven. For Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 15, 1916, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution for the relief of the flood suf- 
ferers in West Virginia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15522) to establish a national-park service, and for other 
purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 6840. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey title to certain lands in the State of Nevada. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11860. An act for the relief of Halvor Nilsen; 

H. R. 17058. An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for 
grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards 
for baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries, and 
vegetables, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 15575. An act to amend the act of March 22, 1906, 
entitled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of sur- 
plus or unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the following concurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the House of resentatives (the Senate 88 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 15947) entitled “An act — 
ing approprlations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to omit the word “ not,” in line 17 of para- 
graph 20 of the matter inserted by the conference under Senate amend- 
ment No. 89. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 381) to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous goy- 
ernment for those islands. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House to bill (S. 3533) for the relief of 
Mike G. Womack. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to bill (S. 
5202) to authorize the maintenance and operation of dams 
across the St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand Falls, Me. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 5. An act for erecting a suitable memorial to John 
Ericsson ; 

II. R. 4559. An act for the relief of C. Horatio Scott; 

H. R. 16995, An act granting the consent of Congress to A. N. 

Alford to construct a bridge across the Savannah River; 


H. R. 16914. An act permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Colorato River between the States of California and Arizona; 
an 

II. R. 13084. An act granting to the city of Philadelphia, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, a right of way through the United 
States military reservation at Fort Mifflin, Pa. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 5202. An act to authorize the maintenance and operation 
of dams across the St. Croix River, at Baileyville and Grand 
Falls, Me.; 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Nathaniel Monroe; 

S. 1818. An act for the relief of Nelson T. Saunders; 

S. 3539. An act for the relief of John L. Moon; 

S. 6331. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
ue patent to William H. Ingle for homestead entry in Colo- 
rado; 

S. 6013. An act to confirm the entry of John Dowd; 

S. 3533. An act for the relief of Mike G. Womack ; and 

S. 5425. An act to standardize lime barrels. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint reselutions 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 135. An act for the restoration of annuities- to the Meda- 
wakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians declared 
forfeited by the act of February 16, 1863; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. ö 

S. 6840. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
conyey title to certain lands in the State of Nevada; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4764. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to prohibit 
the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal pur- 
poses,” approved January 17, 1914; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

S. 5987. An act to amend subsection 11 of section 3244, Re- 
yised Statutes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution for the relief of the flood 
sufferers in West Virginia; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to cause the settlement of the accounts of Special 
Agents Moore, Woodson, and Whitfield under the treaty of 
ron with the Delaware Indians, etc.; to the Committee on 

aims. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On August 15, 1916: 

H. R. 5006. An act for the relief of Nabor and Victoria 
Leon; and 

H. R. 5185. An act for the relief of George H. Hammond. 

On August 16, 1916: 

H. R. 3896. An act for the relief of John H. Janssen; 

H. R. 5864. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo; 

H. R. 11749. An act for the relief of the administrator of the 
estate of John M. Waples; and 

H. R. 12208. An act adding certain lands to the Teton Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo. 

On August 17, 1916: 

H. R. 10116. An act for the relief of certain settlers under 
reclamation projects; and 

H. R. 13982. An act to extend temporarily the time for filing 
applications and fees and taking action in the United States 
Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal rights to 
United States citizens. 

On August 18, 1916: 

H. R. 7883. An act for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston; 

H. R. 11240. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 12194. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 13620, An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 
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H. R. 14576. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Can the gentleman give us any idea about the business 
likely to come before the House after the naval bill and the 
Philippine bill are disposed of? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
anticipate any legislation of importance that would require the 
presence of a quorum even until the revenue bill comes back 
from the Senate, and it is my understanding that it will be at 
least two weeks, and, I believe, more, before that will be re- 
‘turned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then, in the opinion of 
the gentleman it will be two weeks before a quorum will be 
required? 
* Mr. MANN. I should take it without question that there 
would be ample time to give notice to Members if anything 
‘should arise that would require their presence. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, certainly. I think Members can take 
two weeks’ vacation now if they wish. Of course, some of us 
will have to remain here to watch the other side. I shall have 
to stay here to watch the minority leader, and he will have to 
stay here to watch me, and perhaps with a little help; but others 
can go home for a vacation of two weeks at least. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 30 minutes on next 
Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. Let us settle this matter first. There may 
not be any next Tuesday. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and when the House adjourns to-day it will 
adjourn to meet next Tuesday. 

Mr. MANN. Which will give the Speaker a chance to make 
a political speech. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; up in Maine. Two of them. [Laughter.] 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I have a telegram from Mr. Hayes, 
the gentleman from California, who is a conferee on the bill 
H. R. 13391, amending the Federal reserve act, stating that 
he is ill and not able to return to Washington. I ask unanimous 
consent that my colleague, a member of the committee, Mr. 
Epmunp Pratt, of New York, be substituted in his place. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require unanimous consent. 
The Chair substitutes Mr. PLATT for Mr. Hayes, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Sruynorr] be given indefinite 
leave of absence, on account of the death of one of his children. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that his colleague, Mr. StxNorr, be given indefinite 
leave of absence, on account of the death of one of his children. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 14338, an act to 
authorize aids to navigation, for other work in the Lighthouse 
Service, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments, is 
on the Speaker’s table. I ask that it be laid before the House 
and that the House disagree to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 14338) 
to authorize aids to navigation, for other work in the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask to disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER N as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Apamson, Mr. Sirus, and Mr. ESCH, 


LIII— 807 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the primary law in our State. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
primary law in Washington. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of placing in the 
Recor a statement concerning the use of my frank in distribut- 
ing a speech of mine in the district of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. AIKEN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what kind of a 
statement is it? 

Mr. SIMS. My colleague, Mr. AIKEN, from South Carolina, 
is a candidate for renomination, and there is a primary contest 
in his district. Some one who is trying to defeat him is circu- 
lating a speech of mine made two years ago on the cotton fu- 
tures act and is using my frank in doing so. That is what my 
statement refers to. 

Mr. MANN. If somebody is using the gentleman’s frank 
without authority, why does not the Post Office Department 
stop it? 

Mr. SIMS. Perhaps the Post Office Department knows noth- 
ing about it. 

Mr. MANN. Somebody ought to call their attention to it. 

Mr. BUTLER. He ought to go into the criminal court. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman directed the attention 
of the postal authorities to the fact that his frank is being 
misused? 

Mr. SIMS. I have not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is incumbent on the gentleman, 
because the law is absolute that no outsider is authorized to use 
the gentleman’s frank. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the gentleman will fully understand the 
situation when he hears or reads my remarks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that it is due 
to himself that he should prevent the wrongful use of his frank? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on next Tuesday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of the regular business, I may be 
allowed to address the House for not exceeding 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Tuesday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, 
he may address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, there are a num- . 
ber of consents for Members to address the House to-day; I 
suspect more than the time of the House will allow. I had in- 
tended to ask unanimous consent that if the House adjourns 
to-day before these orders are executed they go over until next 
Tuesday. Would the gentleman from Mississippi be willing to 
follow then? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I think gentlemen ought to 
take their chances on a proposition of that kind. I shall not 
address the House longer than 29 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I will not object to that, but I will make the 
request afterwards. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that any 
order permitting Members to address the House to-day which 
may not be executed by reason of the adjournment of the House 
before a completion of the orders in order to-day, may go over 
until next Tuesday, to follow the address of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that gentlemen who have obtained consent to ad- 
dress the House to-day, who may not do so because of adjourn- 
ment of the House before they have opportunity to address it, 
may be permitted to follow in their order the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STEPHENS] on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois if I may be 
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permitted to follow the gentleman from Mississippi for 40 min- 
utes before that is done? 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I think my request is a reason- 
able one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
following that program I may be permitted to address the 
House for 40 minutes on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, following the program 
already announced, he be allowed to address the House for not 
to exceed 40 minutes. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next, after the other orders for speaking have been 
completed, the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Swrer, may be per- 
mitted to address the House for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, after the completion of the 
oratorical program already fixed, the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. Sweet, be permitted to address the House for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next, after the disposition of the orders that have 
already been made, I may be allowed to address the House for 
one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday, after the finish- 
ing of the orders already made, he may be permitted to address 
the House not to exceed one hour. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS, NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER 
SOLDIERS. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of House joint resolution 244, 
for the appointment of four members of the Board of Managers 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House joint resolu- 
tion 244, respecting the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I trust the gentleman from Missouri 
will not object. This is a unanimous report and carries out 
what the committee desires. I trust the gentleman will not 
object. He knows about the difficulty they have had upon the 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would say that there are many things connected with the man- 
agement of the soldiers’ home and the boards that have been 
acting and are now acting that ought to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Members of the House, in order that there may be 
pointed out some things that are happening and have been 
happening that are not for the best interest of the soldiers in 
ithe home, and I would like at least an opportunity to point 
those out. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will let 
this go through, and then by unanimous consent speak to the 
matters he has in mind. I am aware of what has happened, 
and this is to correct it, not in legislation that would change 

` the status, but to get rid of an undesirable condition upon 
the board, and appoint one that would be above criticism. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, out of deference to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] I shall not 
object at this time, but I desire to state to the gentleman from 
Illinois and to the Members of the House that there ought to 
be a clear and complete investigation of the various branches 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in order 
that better service, more efficient and more expeditious and 
honest administration of its affairs may be had. 

Mr. CANNON. To which I would have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of H. J. Res. 244. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas objects. 

BRIDGE ACROSS CONNECTICUT BIVER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

Mr. GILLETT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 17398) granting the 
consent of Congress to the board of county commissioners of 


the county of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River between 
8 and West Springfield, in said county and Common- 
wW $ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 17398. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, let the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Be it enacted, etc., That col 
the board of coun Wr Tee, — 01 Ham 5 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and the city of Sprin „ in said 
to construct, maintain, and 


act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of brid over navi- 
ers,” ge March 23, > E 

SEC, 2. That Tight to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

ressly reserved, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been reported by the 
committee? 
i Mr. GILLETT. It has the unanimous report of the commit- 
ee; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN NATIONAL PARKS AND FOREST RESERVES. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speak- 
er's table the bill S. 4862, and ask that it be laid before the House 
for present consideration. 

The SP. Is a similar House bill on the calendar? 

Mr. RANDALL. There is a similar House bill on the calen- 
dar—H. R. 6814. 

INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN NATIONAL PARKS AND FOREST RESERVES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the bill, 
S. 4862, a similar House bill being on the calendar. 

The title was read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4862) to exclude intoxicating liquors from national parks 
and national forest reserves. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. . 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
3 from Wisconsin if he intends to insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly do. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman made the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If the gentleman will withdraw his re- 
quest, I will not insist on the point. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to with- 
hold it for a moment that I may submit a conference report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withdraw the demand for the only 
purpose of allowing the gentleman to present a conference re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
his point of no quorum. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a conference 
report on the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), together 
477 the statement, and ask that it remain on the Speaker's 
table. 

Mr. MANN. Let us dispose of it this morning. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then I ask unanimous consent to waive 
the printing under the rule, as it was printed yesterday in the 
Senate proceedings, and that it be called up at the present and 
that the statement be read in lieu of the 

The SPEAKER. The Chair likes to deal fairly with every- 
body. If the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] with- 
drew his point of order temporarily, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee might present his conference report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdrew the point of order with qualifi- 
cation. : 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I renew it. 

Mr. MANN. Will not the gentleman withdraw it? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to object to the 
request of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papserr] for 
unanimous consent, but I think there was an understanding 
that the conference report on the Philippine bill should come up 
first, and I hope the gentleman will not ask that his bill be called 
up until the report on the Philippine bill has been disposed of. 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws the point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not wish any conflict with the gentleman 
from Virginia, but I think we can dispose of this report in about 
two minutes. His report will require debate, I understand, and 
mine will not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
GETT] asks unanimous consent 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman can all get in with their 
conference reports. 

Mr. JONES. I will not object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if the 
gentleman will give me half a minute to state that I will vote 
against the bill on the final passage if we have a roll call, so 
that I may get myself right in the Rxconb, I will not make any 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has already stated that. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the naval appropriation bill without printing 
it in the Recorp again, inasmuch as it was printed by the 
Senate yesterday. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the conference report and statement as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1155). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 41, 
51, 52, and 54. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 24, 72, 73, 75, 76, 82, 84, 
85, 174, 201, 202, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 
235, and 237; and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Change total to 88,350,875; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted insert 
the following: 

“Said commission shall also investigate and report upon the 
necessity, desirability, and advisability of improving existing 
or establishing an additional navy yard or naval station on the 
Atlantic coast south of Cape Hatteras or on or near the United 
States coast of the Gulf of Mexico or in the Carribbean Sea of 
a character adequate for the proper naval defense of that por- 
tion of the country. Said report shall contain all the infor- 
mation of like character as, directed in the preceding para- 
graph relating to the investigation and report as to the Pacific 
coast. 

“Said commission shall also investigate and report as to the 
necessity, desirability, and advisability of establishing sub- 
marine and aviation bases on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Pacific coasts and other possessions of the United States, and 
as to the cost and location thereof: Provided, That the sum of 
$10,000 is hereby appropriated to defray the expenses of said 
commission, including drafting, technical and clerical assistance 
in the Navy Department or elsewhere.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 241, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted insert 
the following: 

“The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to improve and 
equip the navy yards at Puget Sound, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
New York, Boston, Portsmouth, Charleston, and New Orleans 
for the construction of such ships herein or as may be hereafter 
authorized as may be assigned to such yards for construction, 
and the sum of $6,000,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated for this purpose: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to equip the navy yards 
at Norfolk, Philadelphia, Boston, and Puget Sound for the con- 
struction of capital ships. 


“The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are 
authorized and directed to report to Congress at the earliest 
practicable date: 

“First. Specific plans for improvement of the harbors and 
canals and connecting channels which, in their judgment, will 
best provide adequate facilities for operations of the fleet for 
defense of the harbors on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts 
of the United States. 

Second. The feasible extensions requisite to making existing 
approved projects for improvement of the aforementioned har- 
bors, canals, and channels available for the purposes stated in 
the foregoing paragraph. . 

“Third. The cost of each such several improvements calci- 
lated upon the basis of completion thereof under contract within 
five years.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


L. P. PADGETT, 

J. FRED C. TALBOTT, 

ALBERT ESTOPINAL, 

Tuomas S. BUTLER, 

Exnest W. ROBERTS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

B. R. TILLMAN, 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 

Bos PENROSE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House, at the second confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 
15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1917, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and submitted by the accompanying report 
on the amendments of the Senate, namely: 

Amendments Nos. 19, 20, 24, 72, 73, 75, 76, 82, 84, 85, and 
174 provide for the expenses in the various bureaus due to the 
increase of the enlisted personnel agreed to by the House in 
amendments Nos. 80 and 83, and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 201, 202, 210, 211, 212, 218, 214, 215, 216, 
217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 229, 230, 231, 
232, 233, 234, 235, and 287 provide for an increase in the per- 
sonnel of the Marine Corps, being an increase of 20 per cent of 
the increase allowed the Navy in amendments 80 and 83 agreed 
to by the House, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 41 provides for an appropriation of $300,000 
for remodeling the old machine shop at the navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 51 and 52 provide for the enlarging of the 
dry dock at the navy yard, Charleston, S. C., to cost $1,085,000, 
with an appropriation of $750,000. It also provides an appropri- 
ation of $200,000 for a foundry and forge shop, and the Senate 
recedes. ` 

Amendment No. 54 provides an appropriation of $100,000 to 
extend the wharf 1,650 feet at the naval station, New Orleans, 
La., and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 69 is a change of total. 

Amendment No. 71 strikes out the House provision which pro- 
vides for a report from a commission as to the necessity, desira- 
bility, and advisability of establishing an additional navy yard 
or naval station on the Atlantic coast south of Cape Hatteras or 
on or near the United States coast of the Gulf of Mexico or in 
the Caribbean Sea, and inserts a provision that the commission 
report as to the necessity, desirability, and advisability of estab- 
lishing submarine and aviation bases on the Atlantic, Gulf of 
Mexico, and Pacific coasts, and other possessions of the United 
States, providing $10,000 to defray the expenses of said com- 
mission, 

The amendment also makes an appropriation of $500,000 to 
secure a suitable site on the Columbia River, Oreg., for the 
construction of a submarine and torpedo-boat base. 

The Senate amendment also provides that the commission 
authorized shall report on the advisability of establishing one 
or more additional naval academies, and the House recedes with 
an amendment restoring the matter stricken out by the Senate 
and provides for a report on the submarine and aviation bases 
on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts with an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 to defray the expenses, but strikes out the 
appropriation of $500,000 for a base on the Columbia River and 
strikes out the provision requiring a report on the establishment 
of additional academies. 
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Amendment No. 241 strikes out the House provision whereby 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to fit up certain navy 
yards for ship construction in the event that he is unable to 
secure from the shipbuilders contracts for the expeditious con- 
struction of ships at a fair and reasonable price, appropriating 
the sum of $6,000,000, and inserts a provision which makes it 
mandatory that the Secretary of the Navy shall equip certain 
navy yards for ship construction and certain ones shall be 
equipped for construction of capital ships forthwith. 

The Senate amendment also inserts a provision providing 
that a report be made to Congress at the earliest practicable 
date giving specific plans for improvement of the harbors and 
canals and connecting channels which will best provide adequate 
facilities for operations of the fleet for defense of the harbors 
on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts of the United 
States; also as to any required extensions of existing projects 
and the cost thereof. 

The Senate also inserted an amendment providing for the pro- 
tection of the uniform. 

The House recedes with an amendment striking out the pro- 
visions relating to the protection of the uniform and retains the 
provision directing a report for specific plans on the improye- 
ment of harbors and channels for the operations of the fleet and 
removes the mandatory provision that navy yards be fitted for 
ship construction, but authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to 
improve and equip the navy yards at Puget Sound, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, New York, Boston, Portsmouth, Charleston, and New 
Orleans, with a proviso that the navy yards at Norfolk, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Puget Sound may be equipped for the con- 
struction of capital ships. The provision agreed upon is not 
mandatory that the $6,000,000 shall be used for the purposes 
set forth as was provided in the Senate provision. 

The total of the bill as it passed the Senate is $316,818,343.55. 

As agreed to by conferees, $313,884,389.24. 

A reduction in conference of $3,433,954.31. 


x Managers on the part of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] has asked me to yield three minutes to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUM- 
pHREY] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the conferees, and particularly to 
the chairman of the committee, for the item that appears regard- 
ing the equipping of the yards. This is a day of rejoicing on 
the Pacific coast. We feel that with the provision in there that the 
equipment of the Puget Sound yard is certain, people on the Pacific 
now believe that we will have naval vessels constructed on the 
Pacific, and we will have within a reasonable time battleships 
upon that ocean so as to protect us and remove the invitation 
to attack that our weakness now gives. We have never had a 
battleship squadron on the Pacific Ocean except on a brief holi- 
day visit. The old Oregon is the only battleship that for years 
has been upon the Pacific. I want publicly to express my thanks 
to the chairman and ‘the other members of the committee in 
behalf of the people of the Pacific coast and the entire country. 
This provision makes certain the future of the Puget Sound 
yard. It is destined soon to become one of the great navy yards 
of the world. It shall always be a great satisfaction to me 
that I have had some part in passing legislation that will cause 
the Puget Sound yard to be equipped to build even the greatest 
of naval vessels. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report to the bill H. R. 15947, the naval appropriation bill. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr, Pancerr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Froon, Mr. Foss, Mr. CEINE, and 
Mr. DuL were granted leave to extend their remarks in the 
ReEconp. 

THE PHILIPPINES, 


Mr. JONES. 
Senate bill 381, the Philippine bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls up ‘the 
conference report on the Philippine bill. What request does the 
gentleman make? 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
8 which I send to the Clerk’s desk may be read in lieu 

the 4 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? ; 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Spenker, the 
gentleman speaks of the statement which he sends to the Clerk’s 
desk. What statement is it? 

Mr. JONES. It is the statement of the House conferees as to 
the changes that have ‘been made. 

Mr. MANN. Has not that been printed? 

Mr. JONES. It has not been. The report has been printed. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman would have to ask unanimous 
consent to consider the conference report, then. 

Mr. JONES. Then, if that be necessary, Mr. Speaker, and 
T did not know that it was, I ask unanimous consent to do that; 
but I understood that the rules applied to the report. 

Mr. MANN. The rules apply to both. 

Mr. JONES. Then, I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read. F 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the rule about printing a statement accom- 
panying a conference report be waived, and that ‘the report be 
considered now and the statement read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1108). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 381) 
to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to 
the future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for those islands, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
reer and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ows- 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the House insert the following: 

That the provisions of this act and the name The Philippines’ 
as used in this act shall apply to and include the Philippine Islands 
ceded to the United States Government by the treaty of peace 
concluded between the United States and Spain on the 11th day 
of April, 1899, the boundaries of which are set forth in Article 
III of said treaty, together with those islands embraced in the 
treaty between Spain and the United States concluded at Wash- 
ington on the 7th day of November, 1900. 

“Sec. 2. That all inhabitants of the Philippine Islands who 
were Spanish subjects on the 11th day of April 1899, and then 
resided in said islands, and their children born subsequent 
thereto, shall be deemed and held to be citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands, except such as shall have elected to preserve their 
allegiance to the Crown of Spain in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty of peace between the United States and 
Spain, signed at Paris December 10, 1898, and except such others 
as have since become citizens of some other country: Provided, 
That the Philippine Legislature, herein provided for, is hereby 
authorized to provide by law for the acquisition of Philippine 
citizenship by those natives of the Philippine Islands who do 
not come within the foregoing provisions, the natives of the 
insular possessions of the United States, and such other persons 
residing in the Philippine Islands who are citizens of the United 
States, or who could become citizens of the United States under 
the laws of the United States if residing therein. 

“Sec. 3. That no law shall be enacted in said islands which 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, or deny to any person therein the equal 
protection of the laws. Private property shall not be taken 
for public use without just compensation. 

“That in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to be heard by himself and counsel, to demand the 
mature and cause of the accusation against him, to have a 
speedy and public trial, to meet the witnesses face to face, and 
to have compulsory process te compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses in his behalf. 

“That no person shall be held to answer for a criminal of- 
fense without due process of law; and no person for the same 
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offense shall be twice put in jeopardy of punishment, nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self. 


“That all persons shall before conviction be bailable: by suf- 
ficient sureties, except for capital offenses. 

“That no law impairing the obligation of contracts shall be 
enacted. 


“That no person shall be imprisoned for debt. 

“That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in cases. of rebellion, insurreetion, 
or invasion the publie safety may require it, in either of which 
events the same may be suspended by the President, or by the 
Governor General, wherever during such: period the necessity: 
for such suspension shall exist, 

“That no ex post facto law or bill of attainder shall be en- 
acted nor shall the law of primogeniture ever be in force in the 
Philippines. 

“That no law granting a title of nobility shall be enacted, 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust in said islands. 
shall, without the consent of the Congress of the United States, 
accept any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind what- 
ever from. any king, queen, prince, or foreign State. 

“That excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

“That the right to be secure against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated. 

That slavery shall not exist in said islands; nor shall in- 
voluntary servitude exist therein except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

“That no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and petition the Government for redress of griev- 
ances. 

“That no law shall be made respecting an establishment of 


religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and that the 


free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed ; 
and no religious test shall be required for the exercise of civil 
or political rights. No public money or property shall ever be 
appropriated, applied, donated, or used, directly or indireetly, 
for the use, benefit, or support of any sect, church, denomina- 
tion, sectarian institution, or system of religion, or for the use, 
benefit, or support of. any priest, preacher, minister, or other 
religious teacher or dignitary as such. Contracting of polyga- 
mous’ or plural marriages hereafter is prohibited. That no law 
shall be construed. to permit polygamous or plural marriages. 

“That no money shall be paid out of the treasury except in 
pursuance of an appropriation. by law. 

“Phat the rule of taxation in said islands shall be uniform. 

“That no bill which may be enacted into law shall embrace 
more than one subject, and that subject shall be expressed in 
the title of the bill. 

“That no warrant shall issue but upon. probable: cause, sup» 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place. to: be searched and the person or things to be seized. 

“That all money collected on any tax levied or assessed for a 
special purpose shall be treated as a special fund in the treasury 
and. paid out for such purpose only. 

„Spe. 4. That all expenses that may be incurred on account of 
the: government of the Philippines for salaries of officials and 
the conduct. of their offices and departments, and all expenses 
and obligations contracted for the internal improvement or 
development of the islands, not, however, including defenses, 
barracks, and other works: undertaken by the United States,. 
shall, except as otherwise specifically provided by the Congress, 
be paid! by the: government of the Philippines. 

“Sec. 5. That the statutory laws of the United States here- 
after enacted shall not apply to the Philippine: Islands, except 
when they specifically so provide, or it is so provided in this act. 

“Sec, 6 That the laws now im force in the Philippines shall 
continue in foree and effect, except as altered, amended, or 
modified: herein, until altered, amended, or repealed by the legis- 
lative authority herein provided or by act of Congress of the: 
United States. 

“Src: 7. That the legislative authority herein provided shall 
have power, when not inconsistent with this act, by due enact- 
ment to amend, alter, modify, or repeal any law, civil or criminal, 
continued in foree by this: act as it may from time to time see 
fit. 

“This power shall specifically extend with the limitation 


herein provided as to the tariff to all laws relating to revenue 


and taxation in effect in the Philippines. 

“Sec: 8 That general legislative power, except as otherwise 
herein provided, is hereby granted to the Philippine Legislature; 
authorized by this act. 


“ See. 9. That all the property and rights which may have been 
acquired in the Philippine Islands by the United States under 
the-treaty of peace with Spain, signed December 10, 1898, except 
such land or other property as has been or shall be designated by 
the President of the United States for military and other reser- 
vations of the Government of the United States, and all lands 
which may have been subsequently acquired by the government 
of the Philippine Islands by purchase under the provisions of 
sections 63 and 64 of the act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, 
except such as may have heretofore been sold and disposed of 
in accordance with the provisions of said act of Congress, are 
hereby placed: under the control of the government of said islands 
to be administered: or disposed of for the benefit of the inhabit- 
ants thereof, and the Philippine Legislature shall have power 
to legislate. with: to all such matters as it may deem ad- 
visable; but acts of the Philippine Legislature with reference to 
land of the public domain, timber, and mining, hereafter enacted, 
shall not have the force of law: until approved by the President 
of the United States: Provided, That upon the approval of such 
an act by the Governor General, it shall be by him forthwith 
transmitted to the President of the United States, and he shall 
approve or disapprove the same within six months from and after 
its enactment: and submission for his approval, and if not dis- 
approved within. such time it shall become a law the same as if 
it had been specifically approved: Provided further, That where 
lands in the Philippine Islands have been or may be reserved for 
any public purpose of the United States; and, being no longer 

Een for the purpose for which reserved, have been or may 
be. by order of the President, placed under the control of the 
| government of said islands: to be administered for the benefit 
of the inhabitants thereof, the order of the President shall be 
| regarded as effectual to give the government of said islands full 
control and power to administer and dispose of such lands for 
ithe benefit of the inhabitants of said islands. 2 

“Sec. 10. That while this act provides that the Philippine gov- 
ernment shall have the authority to enact a tariff law the trade 
relations between the islands and the United States shall von- 
tinue to be governed exclusively by laws of the Congress of the 
United States: Provided, That tariff acts or acts amendatory to 
ithe tariff of the Philippine Islands shall not become law until 
they shall receive the approval of the President of the United 
States, nor shall any act of the Philippine Legislature affecting 
‘immigration or the currency or coinage laws of the Philippines 
become a law until it has been approved by the President of the 
United States: Provided further, That the President shall ap- 
prove or disapprove any act mentioned in the foregoing proviso 
within six months from and after its enactment and submission 
for his approval, and if not disapproved within such time it shall 
become a law the-same as if it had been specifically approved. 

“Seo. 11. That no export duties shall be levied or collected on 
exports from the Philippine Islands, but taxes and assessments 

on property and license fees for franchises, and privileges, and 
internal taxes, direct or indirect, may be imposed’ for the pur- 
poses of the Philippine government and the provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments thereof, respectively; as may be provided 
and defined by acts of the Philippine Legislature, and, where 
necessary to anticipate taxes and revenues, bonds and other 
obligations may be issued by the Philippine government or any 
provincial or municipal government therein, as may be provided 
by law and to protect the publie- credit: Provided, however, That 
the entire indebtedness of the Philippine government createf by- 
the authority conferred: herein shall not exceed at any one time 
the sum of $15,000,000; exclusive of those obligations known as 
friar land bonds, nor that of any Province or municipality a 
sum in excess of 7 per cent of the aggregate tax valuation of its 
property at any one time. 

Sz. 12. That legislative powers in the Philippines, 
except as herein otherwise provided, shall be vested in a legis- 
lature which shall consist of two houses, one the senate and the 
other the house of representatives, and the two houses shall be 
designated The Philippine Legislature”: Provided, That, until 
the Philippine- Legislature as herein provided shall have been 
organized the existing Philippine Legislature shall have all 
legislative: authority herein granted to the government of the 
Philippine Islands, except such as may now be within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Philippine Commission, which is so 
continued until the organization of the legislature herein pro- 
vided for the Philippines. When the Philippine Legislature shall 
have been organized, the exclusive legislative jurisdiction and 
authority exercised! by the Philippine Commission shall there- 
after be exercised! by the Philippine Legislature. 

“Sge. 13. That the members of the Senate of the Philippines, 
except as herein provided, shall be elected for terms of six and 
three years, as hereinafter provided; by the qualified electors of 
the Philippines. Each of the senatorial districts defined as 
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hereinafter provided shall have the right to elect two senators. 
No person shall be an elective member of the Senate of the Philip- 
pines who is not a qualified elector and over 30 years of age, 
and who is not able to read and write either the Spanish or 
English Janguage, and who has not been a resident of the 
Philippines for at least two consecutive years and an actual 
resident of the senatorial district from which chosen for a 
period of at least one year immediately prior to his election. 

“Sec. 14. That the members of the house of representatives 
shall, except as herein provided, be elected triennially by the 
qualified electors of the Philippines, Each of the representa- 
tive districts hereinafter provided for shall have the right to 
elect one representative. No person shall be an elective mem- 
ber of the house of representatives who is not a qualified elector 
and over 25 years of age, and who is not able to read and 
write either the Spanish or English language, and who has 
not been an actual resident of the district from which elected 
for at least one year immediately prior to his election: Pro- 
vided, That the members of the present assembly elected on 
the first Tuesday in June, 1916, shall be the members of the 
house of representatives from their respective districts for the 
term expiring in 1919. 

“Sec. 15. That at the first election held pursuant to this act, 
the qualified electors shall be those having the qualifications 
of voters under the present law; thereafter and until otherwise 
provided by the Philippine Legislature herein provided for 
the qualifications of voters for senators and representatives in 
the Philippines and all officers elected by the people shall be as 
follows: 

“ Every male person who is not a citizen or subject of a foreign 
power 21 years of age or over (except insane and feeble- 
minded persons and those conyicted in a court of competent 
jurisdiction of an infamous offense since the 13th day of August, 
1898), who shall have been a resident of the Philippines for 
one year and of the municipality in which he shall offer to vote 
for six months next preceding the day of voting, and who is 
comprised within one of the following classes: i 

„(n) Those who under existing law are legal voters and have 
exercised the right of suffrage. 

„(b) Those who own real property to the value of #500, or 
who annually pay #30 or more of the established taxes. 

„(e) Those who are able to read and write either Spanish, 
English, or a native language. 

“Sec. 16. That the Philippine Islands shall be divided into 12 
senate districts, as follows: 

“First district: Batanes, Cagayan, Isabela, Ilocos Norte, and 
Ilocos Sur. 

“ Second district: La Union, Pangasinan, and Zambales, 

“Third district: Tarlac, Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, and Bu- 
lacan. 

„Fourth district: Bataan, Rizal, Manila, and Laguna, 

„Fifth district: Batangas, Mindoro, Tayabas, and Cavite. 

“ Sixth district: Sorsogon, Albay, and Ambos Camarines. 

„Seventh district: Iloilo and Capiz. 

“Eighth district: Negros Occidental, Negros Oriental, An- 
tique, and Palawan. 

“ Ninth district: Leyte and Samar. 

“Tenth district: Cebu. b 

* Eleventh district: Surigao, Misamis, and Bohol. 

“Twelfth district: The Mountain Province, Baguio, Nueva 
Vizcaya, and the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 

“The representative districts shall be the 81 now provided by 
law, and 8 in the Mountain Province, 1 in Nueva Vizcaya, and 
5 in the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 

“The first election under the provisions of this act shall be 
held on the first Tuesday of October, 1916, unless the Governor 
General in his discretion shall fix another date not earlier 
than 30 nor later than 60 days after the passage of this act: 
Provided, That the Governor General's proclamation shall be 
published at least 30 days prior to the date fixed for the elec- 
tion, and there shall be chosen at such election one senator from 
each senate district for a term of three years and one for six 
years. Thereafter one senator from each district shall be 
elected from each senate district for a term of six years: Pro- 
vided, That the Governor General of the Philippine Islands 
shall appoint, without the consent of the senate and without 
restriction as to residence, senators and representatives who 
will, in his opinion, best represent the senate districts and those 
representative districts which may be included in the territory 
not now represented in the Philippine Assembly: Provided fur- 
ther, That thereafter elections shall be held only on such days 
and under such regulations as to ballots, voting, and qualifica- 
tions of electors as may be prescribed by the Philippine Legis- 
lature, to which is hereby given authority to redistrict the Phil- 
ippine Islands and modify, amend, or repeal any provision of 
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this section, except such as refer to appointive senators and 
representatives. k 

“Sec. 17. That the terms of office of elective senators and 
representatives shall be six and three years, respectively, and 
shall begin on the date of their election. In case of vacancy 
among the elective members of the senate or in the house of 
representatives special elections may be held in the districts 
wherein such vacancy occurred under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by law, but senators or representatives elected 
in such cases shall hold office only for the unexpired portion 
of the term wherein the vacancy occurred. Senators and rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Governor General shall hold office 
until removed by the Governor General. 

“Sec. 18. That the senate and house of representatives, re- 
spectively, shall be the sole judges of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of their elective members, and each house may 
determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for 
disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel an elective member. Both houses shall convene at the 
capital on the 16th day of October next following the election 
and organize by the election of a speaker or a presiding officer, 
a clerk, and a sergeant at arms for each house, and such other 
officers and assistants as may be required. A majority of each 
house shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller 
number may meet, adjourn from day to day, and compel the 
attendance of absent members. The legislature shall hold an- 
nual sessions, commencing on the 16th day of October, or, if 
the 16th day of October be a legal holiday, then on the first day 
following which is not a legal holiday, in each year. The legis- 
lature may be called in special session at any time by the Gov- 
ernor General for general legislation, or for action on such 
specific subjects as he may designate. No special session shall 
continue longer than 30 duys, and no regular session shall con- 
tinue longer than 100 days, exclusive of Sundays. The legis- 
lature is hereby given the power and authority to change the 
date of the commencement of its annual sessions. 

“The senators and representatives shall receive an annual 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the Philippine Islands. The sen- 
ators and representatives shall, in all cases except treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest dur- 
ing their attendance at the session of their respective houses 
and in going to and returning from the same; end for any 
speech or debate in either house they shall not be questioned 
in any other place. A 

“No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he may have been elected, be eligible to any office the 
election to which is vested in the legislature, nor shall be ap- 
pointed to any office of trust or profit which shall have been 
created or the emoluments of which shall have been increased 
during such term, 

“Sec. 19. That each house of the legislature shall keep a 
journal of its proceedings and, from time to time, publish the 
same; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, 
on any question, shall, upon demand of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal, and every bill and joint resolution 
which shall have passed both houses shall, before it becomes 
a law, be presented to the Governor General. If he approve 
the same, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it with his 
objections to that house in which it shall have originated, which 
shall enter the objections at large on its journal and proceed 
to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two-fhirds of 
the members elected to tLat house shall agree to pass tha same, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two-thirds of all the members elected to that Bouse it shall be 
sent to the Governor General, who, in case he shall then not 
approve, shall transmit the same to the President of the United 
States. The vote of each house shall be the yeas and nays, 
and the names of the members yoting for and against shall be 
entered on the journal If the President of the United States 
approve the same, he shall sign it and it shall become a law. 
If he shall not approve same, he shall return it to the Governor 
General, so stating, and it shall not become a law: Provided, 
That if any bill or joint resolution shall not be returned by 
the Governor General as herein provided within 20 days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been presented to him the 
same shall become a law in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the legislature by adjournment prevent its return, in 
which case it hall become a law unless vetoed by the Governor 
General within 30 days after adjournment: Provided further, 
That the President of the United States shall approve or dis- 
approve an act submitted to him under the provisions of this 
section within six months from and after Its enactment and 
submission for his approval; and if not approved within such 
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time; it shall become a law the same as if it had been specifically 
approved. The Governor General shall have the power to 
veto any particular item or items of an appropriation bill, 
but the veto thall not affect the item or items to which he does 
not object. The item or items objected to shall not take effect 
except in the manner heretofore provided in this section as to 
bills and joint resolutions returned to the legislature without 
his approval. 

“All laws enacted by the Philippine Legislature shall be 
reported to the Congress of the United States, which hereby 
reserves the power and authority to annul the same. If at the 
termination of any fiscal year the appropriations necessary for 
the support of government for the ensuing fiscal year shall not 
have been made, the several sums appropriated in the last appro- 
priation bills for the objects and purposes therein specified, so far 
as the same may be done, shall be deemed to be reappropriated 
for the several objects and purposes specified in said last appro- 
priation bill; and until the legislature shall act in such behalf 
the treasurer shall, when so directed by the Governor General, 
make the payments necessary for the purposes aforesaid. 

“Sec. 20. That at the first meeting of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture created by this act and triennially thereafter there shall 
be chosen by the legislature two Resident Commissioners to 
the United States, who shall hold their office for a term of three 
years beginning with the fourth day of March following their 
election, and who shall be entitled to an official recognition as 
such by all departments upon presentation to the President of 
a certificate of election by the Governor General of said islands. 
Each of said Resident Commissioners shall, in addition to the 
salary and the sum in lieu of mileage now allowed by law, be 
allowed the same sum for stationery and for the pay of neces- 
sary clerk hire as is now allowed to the Members of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and the franking privilege 
allowed by law to Members of Congress. No person shall be 
eligible to election as Resident Commissioner who is not a bona 
fide elector of said islands and who does not owe allegiance to 
the United States and who is not more than thirty years of age 
and who does not read and write the English language. The 
present two Resident Commissioners shall hold office until the 
fourth of March, nineteen hundred and seventeen. In case of 
vacancy in the position of Resident Commissioner caused by 
resignation or otherwise, the Governor General may make tem- 
porary appointments until the next meeting of the Philippine 
Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancy ; but the Resident 
Commissioner thus elected shall hold office only for the unex- 
pired portion of the term wherein the vacancy occurred. 

“Src. 21. That the supreme executive power shall be vested in 
an executive officer, whose official title shall be ‘ The Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands.’ He shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United States, and hold his office at the pleasure of the 
President and until his successor is chosen and qualified. The 
Governor General shall reside in the Philippine Islands during 
his official incumbency, and maintain his office at the seat of 
government. He shall, unless otherwise herein provided, ap- 
point, by and with the consent of the Philippine Senate, such 
officers as may now be appointed by the Governor General, or 
such as he is authorized by this act to appoint, or whom he may 
hereafter be authorized by law to appoint; but appointments 
made while the senate is not in session shall be effective either 
until disapproval or until the next adjournment of the senate. 
He shall have general supervision and control of all of the 
departments and bureaus of the government in the Philippine 
Islands as far as is not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, and shall be commander in chief of all locally created armed 
forces and militia. He is hereby vested with the exclusive 
power to grant pardons and reprieves and remit fines and for- 
feitures, and may veto any legislation enacted as herein pro- 
vided. He shall submit within ten days of the opening of each 
regular session of the Philippine Legislature a budget of receipts 
and expenditures, which shall be the basis of the annual appro- 
priation bill. He shall commission all officers that he may be 
authorized to appoint. He shall be responsible for the faithful 
execution of the laws of the Philippine Islands and of the 
United States operative within the Philippine Islands, and 
whenever it becomes necessary he may call upon the commanders 
of the military and naval forces of the United States in the 
islands, or summon the posse comitatus, or call out the militia 
or other locally created armed forces, to prevent or suppress 
lawless violence, invasion, insurrection, or rebellion; and he 
may, in case of rebellion or invasion, or imminent danger 
thereof, when the public safety requires it, suspend the priv- 
ileges of the writ of habeas corpus, or place the islands, or any 


part thereof, under martial law: Provided, That whenever the 
Governor General shall exercise this authority, he shall at once 
notify the President of the United States thereof, together with 
the attending facts and circumstances, and the President shall 
have power to modify or vacate the action of the Governor 
General. He shall annually and at such other times as he may 
be required make such official report of the transactions of the 
government of the Philippine Islands to an executive depart- 
ment of the United States to be designated by the President, 
and his said annual report shall be transmitted to the Congress 
of the United States; and he shall perform such additional 
duties and functions as may in pursuance of law be delegated 
or assigned to him by the President. : 
“Sec. 22, That, except as provided otherwise in this act, the 
executive departments of the Philippine government shall con- 
tinue as now authorized by law until otherwise provided by the 
Philippine Legislature. When the Philippine Legislature herein 
provided shall convene and organize, the Philippine Commission, 
as such, shall cease and determine, and the members thereof 
shall vacate their offices as members of said commission: Pro- 
vided, That the heads of executive departments shall continue 
to exercise their executive functions until the heads of de- 
partments provided by the Philippine Legislature pursuant to 
the provisions of this act are appointed and qualified. The 
Philippine Legislature may thereafter by appropriate legisla- 
tion increase the number or abolish any of the executive depart- 
ments, or make such changes in the names and duties thereof 
as it may see fit, and shall provide for the appointment and 
removal of the heads of the executive departments by the 
Governor General: Provided, That all executive functions of 
the government must be directly under the Governor General 
or within one of the executive departments under the super- 
vision and control of the Governor General. There is hereby 
established a bureau, to be known as the Bureau of Non-Chris- 
tian Tribes, which said bureau shall be embraced in one of the 
executive departments to be designated by the Governor Gen- 
eral, and shall have general supervision over the public affairs 


of the inhabitants of the territory represented in the legislature 


by appointive senators and representatives. 

“ Sec. 23. That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, a vice governor of the Philippine Islands, who shall have 
all of the powers of the Governor General in the case of a. 
vacancy or temporary removal, resignation, or disability of the 
Governor General, or in case of his temporary absence; and the 
said vice governor shall be the head of the executive depart- 
ment, known as the department of public instruction, which 
shall inelude the bureau of education and the bureau of health, 
and he may be assigned such other executive duties as the Gov- 
ernor General may designate. $ 

“Other bureaus now included in the department of public in- 
struction shall, until otherwise provided by the Philippine Legis- 
lature, be included in the department of the interior. 

“The President may designate the head of an executive de- 
partment of the Philippine government to act as Governor Gen- 
eral in the case of a vacancy, the temporary removal, resigna- 
tion, or disability of the Governor General and of the vice 
governor, or their temporary absence, and the head of the de- 
partment thus designated shall exercise all the powers and 
perform all the duties of the Governor General during such 
vacancy, disability, or absence. 

* Sec. 24. That there shall be appointed by the President an 
auditor, who shall examine, audit, and settle all accounts per- 
taining to the revenues and receipts from whatever source of the 
Philippine government and of the provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments of the Philippines, including trust funds and funds 
derived from bond issue; and audit, in accordance with law and 
administrative regulations, all expenditures of funds or prop- 
erty pertaining to or held in trust by the government or the 
Provinces or municipalities thereof. He shall perform a like 
duty with respect to all government branches. 

“He shall keep the general accounts of the government and 
preserve the vouchers pertaining thereto. 

“Tt shall be tue duty of the auditor to bring to the attention 
of the proper administrative officer expenditures of funds or 
property which, in his opinion, are irregular, unnecessary, ex- 
cessive, or extra 3 

There shall be a deputy auditor appointed in the same man- 
ner as the auditor. The deputy auditor shall sign such official 
papers as the auditor may designate and perform such other 
duties as the auditor may prescribe, and in case of the death, 
resignation, sickness, or other absence of the auditor from his 


: office, from any cause, the deputy auditor shall have charge of 


such office. In case of the absence from duty, from any cause, 
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of both the auditor and the deputy auditor, the Governor Gen- 
eral may designate an assistant, who shall have charge of the 
office. 

“ The administrative jurisdiction of the auditor over accounts, 
whether of funds or property, and all vouchers and records per- 
taining thereto, shall be exclusive. With the approval of the 
Governor General he shall from time to time make and pro- 
mulgate general or special rules and regulations not inconsist- 
ent with law covering the method of accounting for public funds 
and property, and funds and property held in trust by the gov- 
ernment or any of its branches: Provided, That any officer ac- 
countable for public funds or property may require such addi- 
tional reports or returns from his subordinates or others as he 
may deem necessary for his own information and protection. 

“The decisions of the auditor shall be final and conclusive 
upon the executive branches of the government, except that 
appeal therefrom may be taken by the party aggrieved or the 
head of the department concerned within one year, in the man- 
ner hereinafter prescribed. The auditor shall, except as here- 
inafter provided, have like authority as that conferred by law 
upon the several auditors of the United States and the Comp- 
troller of the United States Treasury and is authorized to com- 
municate directly with any person having claims before him 
for settlement, or with any department, officer, or person having 
official relations with his office. 

“As soon after the close of each fiscal year as the accounts of 
said year may be examined and adjusted the auditor shall sub- 
mit to the Governor General and the Secretary of War an annual 
report of the fiscal concerns of the government, showing the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the various departments and bu- 
. reaus of the government and of the various Provinces and 
municipalities, and make such other reports as may be required 
of him by the Governor General or the Secretary of War. 

“In the execution of their duties the auditor and the deputy 
auditor are authorized to summon witnesses, ad oaths, 
and to take evidence, and, in the pursuance of these provisions, 
may issue subpœnas and enforce the attendance of witnesses, 
as now provided by law. 

“The office of the auditor shall be under the general super- 
vision of the Governor General and shall consist of the auditor 
and deputy auditor and such necessary assistants as may be 
prescribed by law. 

“Sec. 25. That any person aggrieved by the action or deci- 
sion of the auditor in the settlement of his account or claim 
may, within one year, take an appeal in writing to the Gov- 
ernor General, which appeal shall specifically set forth the par- 
ticular action of the auditor to which exception is taken, with 
the reason and authorities relied on for reversing such decision. 

“Tf the Governor General shall confirm the action of the 
auditor, he shall so indorse the appeal and transmit it to the 
auditor, and the action shall thereupon be final and conclusive. 
Should the Governor General fail to sustain the action of the 
auditor, he shall forthwith transmit his grounds of disapproval 
to the Secretary of War, together with the appeal and the 
papers necessary to a proper understanding of the matter. 
The decision of the Secretary of War in such case shall be 
final and conclusive. 

“Sec. 26. That the supreme court and the courts of first in- 
stance of the Philippine Islands shall possess and exercise juris- 
diction as heretofore provided and such additional jurisdiction 
as shall hereafter be prescribed by law. The municipal courts 
of said islands shall possess and exercise jurisdiction as now 
provided by law, subject in all matters to such alteration and 
amendment as may be hereafter enacted by law; and the chief 
justice and associate justices of the supreme court shall here- 
after be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the United States. The judges of 
the court of first instance shall be appointed by the Governor 
General, by and with the advice and consent of the Philippine 
Senate: Provided, That the admiralty jurisdiction of the su- 
preme court and courts of first instance shall not be changed 
except by act of Congress. That in all cases pending under 
the operation of existing laws, both criminal and civil, the 
jurisdiction shall continue until final judgment and determina- 
tion. 

“Sec. 27. That the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to review, revise, reverse, modify, or affirm 
the final judgments and decrees of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands in all actions, cases, causes, and proceed- 
ings now pending therein or hereafter determined thereby in 
which the Constitution or any statute, treaty, title, right, or 
privilege of the United States is involved, or in causes in which 
the value in controversy exceeds $25,000, or in which the title 
or possession of real estate exceeding in value the sum of 


$25,000, to be ascertained by the oath of either party or of other 
competent witnesses, is involved or brought in question; and 
such final judgments or decrees may and can be reviewed, re- 
vised, reversed, modified, or affirmed by said Supreme Court 
of the United States on appeal or writ of error by the party 
aggrieved within the same time, in the same manner, under the 
same regulations, and by the same procedure, as far as ap- 
plicable, as the final judgments and decrees of the district 
courts of the United States. 

“ Sec. 28. That the government of the Philippine Islands may 
grant franchises and rights, including the authority to exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain, for the construction and op- 
eration of works of public utility and service, and may authorize 
said works to be constructed and maintained over and across 
the public property of the United States, including streets, high- 
ways, squares, and reservations, and over similar property of 
the government of said islands, and may adopt rules and regu- 
lations under which the provincial and municipal governments 
of the islands may grant the right to use and occupy such pub- 
lic property belonging to said Provinces or municipalities: Pro- 
vided, That no private property shall be damaged or taken for any 
purpose under this section without just compensation, and that 
such authority to take and occupy land shall not authorize the 
taking, use, or occupation of any land except such as is required 
for the actual necessary purposes for which the franchise is 
granted, and that no franchise or right shall be granted to any 
individual, firm, or corporation except under the conditions that 
it shall be subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal by the 
Congress of the United States, and that lands or right of use 
and occupation of lands thus granted shall revert to the gov- 
ernments by which they were respectively granted upon the 
termination of the franchises and rights under which they were 
granted or upon their revocation or repeal. That all franchises 
or rights granted under this act shall forbid the issue of stock 
or bonds except in exchange for actual cash or for property at 
a fair valuation equal to the par value of the stock or bonds 
so issued ; shall forbid the declaring of stock or bond dividends, 
and, in the case of public-service corporations, shall provide 
for the effective regulation of the charges thereof, for the offi- 
cial inspection and regulation of the books and accounts of such 
corporations, and for the payment of a reasonable percentage 
of gross earnings into the treasury of the Philippine Islands 
or of the Province or municipality within which such franchises 
are granted and exercised: Provided further, That it shall be 
unlawful for any corporation organized under this act, or for 
any person, company, or corporation recelving any grant, fran- 
chise, or concession from the government of said islands, to use, 
employ, or contract for the labor of persons held in involuntary 
servitude; and any person, company, or corporation so violating 
the provisions of this act shail forfeit all charters, grants, or 
franchises for dcing business in said islands, in an action or 
proceeding brought for that purpose in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any officer of the Philippine government, or on 
the complaint of any citizen of the Philippines, under such regu- 
lations and rules us the Philippine Legislature shall prescribe, 
and in addition shall be deemed guilty of an offense, and shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 810,000. 

“Sec. 29. That, except as in this act otherwise provided, the 
salaries of all the officials of the Philippines not appointed by 
the President, including deputies, assistants, and other em- 
ployees, shall be such and be so paid out of the revenues of the 
Philippines as shall from time to time be determined by the 
Philippine Legislature; and if the legislature shall fail to make 
an appropriation for such salaries, the salaries so fixed shall 
be paid without the necessity of further appropriations therefor. 
The salaries of all officers and all expenses of the offices of the 
various officials of the Philippines appointed as herein provided 
by the President shall also be paid out of the revenues of the 
Philippines. The annual salaries of the following-named ofti- 
cials appointed by the President and so to be paid shall be: 
The Governor General, $18,000; in addition thereto he shall be 
entitled to the occupancy of the buildings heretofore used by 
the chief executive of the Philippines, with the furniture and 
effects therein, free of rental; vice governor, $10,000; chief 
justice of the supreme court, $8,000; associate justices of the 
supreme court, $7,500 each; auditor, $6,000; deputy auditor, 

„000. 

Ta Sec. 30. That the provisions of the foregoing section shall 
not apply to provincial and municipal officials; their salaries 
and the compensation of their deputies, assistants, and other 
help, as well as all other expenses incurred by the Provinces 
and municipalities, shall be paid out of the provincial and 


municipal revenues in such manner as the Philippine Legislature 


shall provide. 
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“Sec. 31. That all laws or parts of laws applicable to the 


Provision is made in section No. 29 for a salary of $10.000 for 


Philippines not in conflict with any of the provisions of this act | the vice governor, $6,000 for the auditor, and $3,000 for the 


are hereby continued in force and effect.” 
And the House agree to the same. 

W. A. JONES, 
Jok J. RUSSELL, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
Joun F. SHAFROTH, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 
The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 381) to declare the purpose of the people of the United 
States as to the future political status of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous govern- 
ment for those islands, state that the Senate has receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the House Nos. 2, 3, and 
4, and agrees to the same. 

That the Senate has receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House No, 1, and agrees to the same with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute bill. The result of 
this agreement is as follows, to wit: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the action of 
the House in striking out section No. 34, known as the Clarke 
amendment. The Senate also recedes from its disagreement 
to the action of the House in striking out section No. 1 and 
substituting therefor all of House bill (H. R. No. 1), as 
amended and agreed upon in the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs, and agrees to the same with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute bill. And it also recedes from its dis- 
agreement to the action of the House in striking out all the 
sections of the bill from No. 2 to No. 33, inclusive, and agrees 
to the same. It further recedes from its disagreement to the 
action of the House in inserting in the bill the preamble to 
House bill and accepts the same in its entirety. 

There are a number of changes made in the bill as amended 
as aforesaid, as follows: A 

In section 2, line 14, the words “ continuing to reside therein ” 

are omitted. This is done in order to preserve the citizenship 
of such Filipinos as may be temporarily residing outside of the 
Philippine Islands at this time. 
On page 5 the paragraph of the bill of rights prohibiting the 
making of laws respecting an establishment of religion, etc., as 
contained in Senate bill 381 is substituted for that of the House 
bill upon the same subject. 

On page 9, in line 15, the words “ immigration or ” are inserted 
before the words “the currency.” The effect of this will be to 
require that all acts of the Philippine Legislature affecting immi- 
gration as well as those relating to the currency must receive 
the approyal of the President before they can be passed by the 
legislature. _ 

On page 12, in section 15, the words “citizen of the Philip- 

pines” are stricken cut and the words “ person who is not a 
citizen or subject of a foreign power ” substituted therefor. This 
permits citizens of the United States residing in the Philippines 
to exercise the right of suffrage without losing their American 
ctizenship. 
On page 15, in line 2, the word “a” is stricken out and the 
words “an elective ” substituted in its stead. The effect of this 
will be to prevent the legislature from expelling appointive sen- 
ators and representatives. : 

On page 16, in line 8, the word“ Legislature” is substituted 
for the words “ Legislative Assembly.” z 

In section No. 19 it is provided that the Governor General 
shall have 30 days after the adjournment of the legislature in 
which to veto bills passed by the legislature. 

Section No. 20 is changed so as to make the Resident Com- 
missioners elective by the Philippine Legislature instead of by 
popular vote. 

Section No, 23 provides for the appointment by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the Unites 
States, of a vice governor. The Senate bill provided for a vice 
governor, whilst there was no such provision in the House bill. 

In section No, 24 it is provided that the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United States, 
shall appoint an auditor and n deputy auditor. The Senate bill 


** 


provided for the appointment of these officials, but there was 
no such provision in the House bill. 


deputy auditor. 
These are the.only material, if not the only, changes made 
in the bill which was substituted in the House for the Senate 


bill. 
W. A. JONES, 
Jor J. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out as briefly as I 
can the changes svyhich the conferees have made in the Senate 
bill, as the same was amended in and passed by the House. 

Members will recall that the bill which was considered in the 
House was the Senate bill, and that it was amended in the 
House in four important particulars. One of those amendments 
struck out section 34, known as the Clarke amendment, which 
provided for Philippine independence in not less than two or 
more than four years. 

Another House amendment struck out section 1 of the bill 
and substituted for it the entire House bill. 

The third amendment—I am not stating them in the order 
in which they were adopted—struck out all the remaining sec- 
tions of the bill—sections 2 to 33, inclusive. 

The fourth amendment was the insertion of the preamble of 
the House bill. 

The Senate has receded from its disagreement to the House 
amendment striking out section 34, which fixed a definite and 
an early period for Philippine independence. It has also re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the action of the House in 
substituting for the first section the House bill, an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute bill, which has been printed 
in the Recorp, and which I desire briefly to explain. It has 
also receded from its disagreement to the preamble of the House 
bill. 

The bill as agreed upon makes some 10 or 12 changes in 
the bill as it passed the House, and I will state as briefly as 
I can what those changes are. In section 2, line 14, the words 
continue to reside therein“ have been stricken out, so that 
those Filipinos who happen to be out of the islands when this 
bill is passed will not be deprived of their citizenship. 

The conferees have made a slight change in the provision 
of the bill of rights prohibiting the appropriation of public 
money for sectarian purposes, adopting the language of the 
Senate bill as preferable to that contained in the House bill. 

The third change in the House bill is that made on page 9, 
section 10, and line 15. Before the word “ currency ” the words 
“immigration or” are added, so that in addition to currency 
and coinage laws all measures relating to immigration must re- 
ceive the approval of the President of the United States before 
they can be enacted by the Philippine Legislature. The next 
change is a somewhat important one. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALEXANDER). 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says the legisla- 
tion must receive the approval of the President before it is 
enacted. Does the gentleman mean before it can become a law? 

Mr. JONES. No. All propositions to change existing laws 
relating to currency, coinage, or immigration must receive the 
approval of the President before they are passed by the legisla- 
ture. That is my recollection. I have not referred to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That changes the situation 
which has existed heretofore, Before a law repealing the pres- 
ent law prohibiting the coming in of Chinese coolies can be 
enacted the bill must receive the approval of the President of 
the United States? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that, I think, is true. As it passed the 
House the bill provided that only bills relating to coinage and 
currency should receive the prior approval of the President. 
This report simply places immigration measures on the same 
footing as those relating to coinage and currency. 

On page 12, in section 15, and line 4, the words “ citizen of the 
Philippines“ are stricken out and the words“ person who is not 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country“ are inserted in their 
stead. The purpose of this change is to allow Americans who 
are residents of the islands and who possess the same qualifica- 
tions us those possessed by natives to vote without relinquishing 
their American citizenship. The House bill did not permit 
citizens of the United States to vote in the Philippine Islands. 
The House. conferees yielded this point to the Senate conferees, 


Does the 
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so that American citizens resident there may, under this change, 
vote in the Philippines when otherwise qualified to do so. 

Another change will be found on page 15, line 2. The word 

a” is stricken out and the words “an elective” substituted 
therefor. The legislature is only permitted to expel its elective 
members. 

The next change in the text of the bill is to be found in line 
8, page 16, where the words legislative assembly ” were inad- 
vertently employed. For those words the word “legislature” 
has been substituted. Hereafter the body is to be known as the 
legislature. 

On page 17, in line 17, section 9, the words “not be a law” 
are stricken out, and the words “ become a law unless approved 
by the Governor General within 30 days after adjournment” 
are substituted in their stead. This change permits the Goy- 
ernor General to veto bills within 30 days after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature. It was argued that it would be impos- 
sible for the Governor General to examine carefully all the bills 
that might be presented to him during the last hours of the 
session of the legislature, and that therefore he would be com- 
pelled to either veto or to approve them without giving to them 
full and careful consideration. A similar provision is to be 
found in most of the constitutions of our States. 

In section 20 of the House bill it is provided that the resident 


commissioners shall be elected by popular vote. The bill as it. 
is now framed provides that the resident commissioners shall | 


be elected as they are at present; that is, by the legislature and 
not by popular vote. 

Three other important changes are made in the bill. The 
Senate bill created the position of vice governor, and provided 
that certain bureaus should be placed under the jurisdiction of 
that official. The House bill contained no such provision. The 
Senate provision, with a slight change, has been adopted by the 
conferees, so that there will be a vice governor to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, whose department shall 
embrace the bureaus of education and of health and such others 
as may be assigned to it by the Governor General. 

The Senate bill also provided for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of an auditor and a deputy auditor. The House bill con- 
tained no such provision. The conferees on the part of the 
Senate insisted that it was important that there should be an 
auditor and a deputy auditor to supervise the accounts of the 
islands, and the House conferees yielded the point. 

The salaries of these three officials are fixed as follows: Ten 
thousand dollars for the vice governor, $6,000 for the auditor, 
and $3,000 for the deputy auditor. 

I think these are about all, if, indeed, not all, the changes that 
have been made by the conferees in the bill’as it passed the 
House. 

I do not care to may anything more upon this subject, unless 
some gentleman desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not had the opportunity to read the 
conference report, but from reading a newspaper statement I 
gained the understanding that an American citizen, in order to 
vote in the Philippine Islands, must become a citizen of those 
islands. Is that true; and if so, just what does it mean, and 
how does it affect his American citizenship, if at all? 

Mr. JONES. The bill as it passed the House provided that 
citizenship should be confined to natives of the islands. Other 
persons, citizens. of the United States and of foreign countries, 
must have been naturalized in order to become voters in the 
islands. The bill as agreed upon in conference permits Amer- 
jeans to become voters without their being required to relinquish 
their American citizenship. 

Mr. MONDELL, Without their status as American citizens 
being affected in any way at all? 

Mr. JONES. Without affecting their status as American 
citizens in any respect or degree. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield in that par- 
ticular? As I understand it, American citizens residing in the 
islands must comply with the naturalization requirements of 
the Philippine Legislature in order to permit them to vote. 

Mr. JONES. No; not with any naturalization requirements, 
but with the registration requirements. They must have resided 
for one year in the islands, just as a native must have resided 

a year, and must possess the requisite educational or 
property qualifications. ‘The qualifications which Americans 
must possess are precisely those required of natives; and when 
an American citizen exercises the right of suffrage in the Phil- 
ippines, he will not thereby lose his American citizenship. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly direct my atten- 
tion to that paragraph? As I recall it from reading it last 
evening I gained the impression that American citizens would 
not be privileged to vote unless they complied with the require- 
ments of the Philippine Legislature as to naturalization. 


Mr. JONES. 
paper this morning. The fact is just the contrary. 


I read some such statement in a Washington 


Mr. STAFFORD. I read the report last night, and gained 
my impression from it. I did not gain my impression from the 
newspapers. 

Mr. JONES. The contrary is absolutely the fact. 
the language of the report to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What section? 

Mr. JONES. Section 15, line 12, page 12. As the bill passed 
the House it read thus: 


Every male citizen of the Philippine Islands 21 years of age— 


And so forth. The conferees have stricken out the words 
“ citizen of the Philippines,” and have inserted language which 
makes is read thus: 

Every male person who is not a citizen or subject of a foreign power. 


Citizens of the United States are not citizens or subjects of a 
foreign power. The very purpose of that change was to enable 
American citizens to vote in the Philippine Islands upon pre- 
cisely the same terms and under the same conditions that 
natives are permitted to exercise the right of suffrage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then they still retain their citizenship of 
the United States and do not become citizens of the Philippines, 
but electors, if they can qualify under the provisions of sec- 
tion 15? 

Mr. JONES. That is true; and the published statements 
were entirely incorrect. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Can a qualified voter in the Philippines be 
elected to office there and be a member of the legislature? 

Mr. JONES. He can. N 

Mr. CANNON. Qualified voters there are citizens for the 
purposes of holding office? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and I may add that such is now the prac- 
tice in the islands, although there has been question as to its 
legality. Americans now vote there, and a number of them 
have been actually elected to office. This permits that condi- 
tion to continue. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman kindly direct 
my attention to the paragraph and page of the report which deuls 
with the matter that he has just been discussing? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is on page 5 of the report. 

Mr. JONES. I have not the report before me. It is section 
15, however, of the bill as it passed the House. I will say to 
my colleague on the committee that Senator Lirprrr, the minor- 
ity conferee on the part of the Senate, suggested this change in 
the bill, and the suggestion was concurred in by the other con- 
ferees. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
was not the first time 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman well knows that originally I 
was opposed to it. I never did believe it was right that an 
American citizen should be permitted to vote in the Philippine 
Islands and then return to and vote in this country. I have, 
however, in a spirit of compromise, since it is not a matter of 
practical importance, conceded this point to my brother con- 
ferees. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think an 
American citizen should have no rights in the Philippines? 

Mr. JONES. I think no one—not even an American citizen— 
should be permitted to vote in the Philippines and then return 
here and vote at the next election. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He can not do that, never could, 
and never will. The gentleman knows that full well. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. As I listened to the statement the bill is really 
the House bill with the preamble in it and with this citizenship 
feature modified and with the auditor item added, and also the 
vice governor? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; with two or three other changes which I 
have mentioned; and I will say to my friend that nearly all of 
them are provisions which were contained in the Senate bill 
and which the House conferees accepted. 

Mr. FESS. But hardly any of them are fundamental. 

Mr. JONES. I think most of the amendments had the gentle- 
man’s approval, and none was fundamental. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, having briefly outlined those features 
in which the conference report differs from the bill as it passed 
the House, I crave the further indulgence of this membership 
for a brief moment, in order that I may give expression to a few 
thoughts that are uppermost in my mind as we approach the 
final stage in the passage of this measure of such tremendous 
import to the Philippine people. 


I will read 


I am quite confident that that 
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First of all permit me to congratulate that people upon what 
is soon to become the realization of their most cherished hopes 
and highest aspirations. When the President of the United 
States affixes his signature to this already too-long-delayed 
measure of justice and right, it will mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of this Nation as well as in that of the Philippine Islands, 
for the pages of the annals of the world will be searched in vain 
for its counterpart. For it not only bestows upon the Philippine 
people a measure of self-government such as they have never 
enjoyed under the sovereignty of this or any other nation, but 
it establishes what to them is dearer than all else—the ever- 
lasting covenant of a great and generous people, speaking 
through their accredited representatives, that they shall in due 
time enjoy the incomparable blessings of liberty and freedom. 

As is well known, I have always favored fixing a definite 
date for Philippine independence. For this reason I accepted 
the provision of the Senate bill known as the Clarke amend- 
ment, which gave independence to the Filipinos in not less than 
two nor more than four years. In the Sixty-second Congress 
I introduced a bill granting to them independence on the 4th 
day of July, 1921. Had that bill been enacted into law the 
Filipinos would hav^ been given eight years in which to estab- 
lish a government of their own, which I then thought, and still 
believe, was entirely ample. I confess that I entertained mis- 
givings as to whether the period as fixed by the Senate bill 
was sufficient to enable the Philippine people to establish an 
independent government, but so anxious was I that a fixed and 
definite date should be adopted that I resolved those doubts in 
favor of the Senate proposition. I am not prepared to say that 
the rejection of that proposition was not, after all, an act of 
wisdom. Two, or even four, years constitute a brief period in 
which to inaugurate a free, representative government for 
10,000,000 people. Especially may this be said of a people, how- 
ever intelligent and patriotic they may be, who have never been 
permitted to fully exercise the arts of self-government. This 
bill, as it has been finally agreed upon, confers the fullest op- 
portunity for the establishment of a stable government; and 
when, in good time, that government shall have been established 
ms solemn assurance is given that complete independence shall 

ollow. 

It virtually places it in the power of the Philippine people to 
say when they shall receive the full substance of self rule and 
independence. That they can and will establish a stable -gov- 
ernment upon a firm and enduring basis I have neyer permitted 
myself to doubt; and they may confidently rely upon the plighted 
word and good faith of the American people that when these 
conditions are met they will be given complete independence. 
For these reasons I entertain the hope—indeed, I firmly be- 
lieve—that the provisions of this bill which relate to the future 
political status of the Philippine Islands will meet the approval 
of a vast majority if not of all of their educated and thinking 
people. It is because of my abiding faith in their intelligence 
and patriotism that, for one, I am willing to commit their des- 
tinies into their own hands and keeping. 

The governmental features of this bill will work many impor- 
tant changes in the organic law of the Philippines. Without 
materially altering the structure of the present government, it 
practically confers all legislative power upon that people, thus 
giving to them the control of their domestic affairs in all essen- 
tial particulars. 

To particularize, it establishes a legislative body, both branches 
of which are to be elective. 

It abolishes an appointive Philippine Commission, exercising 
both executive and legislative power and clothed with extraor- 
dinary and even autocratic authority. It is safe to affirm that 
to the arbitrary action of this anomalous body is to be attrib- 
uted, more than to all other causes, the dissatisfaction at Ameri- 
can control which has so long existed in the Philippines. 

It confers upon an elective senate the right of confirmation of 
the appointees of the Governor General. 

A disturbing element in the administration of the affairs of the 

Philippines has ever been the manner in which the lands of the 
public domain have been administered. Under this bill there 
will be an end to the exploitation of the public domain. 
Tue bill enlarges and liberalizes the educational qualifications 
for voting by extending the elective franchise to those who pos- 
sess the ability to read and write any native language. This will 
confer the inestimable privilege of participating in their political 
affairs upon hundreds of thousands of Filipinos who are now 
arbitrarily and unjustly denied that sacred right. 

I shall not attempt further to enumerate the changes that are 
wrought by this measure in the present organic law of the Phil- 
ippines. These, in my judgment, fully establish its claim to the 
support of every Member of this House. 


Mr. Speaker, I have already trespassed further upon the atten- 
tion of the House than I had intended to do. The intent and 
purpose of this legislation is, as is declared in the preamble, to 
place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large a 
control of their domestic affairs as is consistent with the exer- 
cise of American sovereignty so long as that sovereignty shall 
exist. In my judgment, this will have been accomplished when 
the President affixes his signature to this bill. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, a word, perhaps, ought to be 
szid on behalf of the minority, considering the fact that the 
minority members of the conference committee, both of the 
Senate and the House, did not sign the conference report, I 
will state to the House that the only reason why that was not 
done was because of the preamble to the bill, As Members well 
understand, the preamble of the House bill is still retained in 
the bill as presented by the conference report. As we judge it, 
that preamble is purely a political matter, a restatement in 
terms of the Democratic platform in regard to their intention 
as to the Philippine Islands, The minority members of the 
committee believe that, in the first place, a bill of this character 
ought not to contain any preamble, and, second, that the pre- 
amble as stated is not a statement of their belief, at least as 
to what should be done with the Philippine Islands. Regard- 
ing that matter, it is sufficient to say that it has been discussed 
schoo and it is not necessary now to go any further into the 
matter. 

The changes which have been made in the bill, however, were 
approved by the minority members of the conference committee, 
In fact, practically all of them were suggested by the minority 
members. Let me call attention, very briefly, to the principal 
features of these amendments. The first one is that under the 
amendment reported that has been agreed to by the conference 
committee immigration now is not subject exclusively to the 
control of the Philippine Legislature. A bill regarding immi- 
gration may be passed by the Philippine Legislature, but it can 
not become a law except by obtaining the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understood the gentleman 
from Virginia to say practically the opposite—that the Legisla- 
ture of the Philippines could not enact a law in the first instance 
relating to immigration without first receiving the approval of 
the President of the United States. 

: Mr. TOWNER. I do not so understand the provision of the 
aw. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] is 
right, I should have said that no legislation relating to immi- 
gration can become effective until it receives the approval of 
the President. 

Mr. TOWNER. In any event it is subject to the approval of 
the President. Whether the President approves it before or 
after is immaterial, because it reaches the same result. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I think there is a diffe-ence. If the President in 
the latter way vetoes a bill, it falls by force of his veto, while in 
this case he vetoes it before the law is passed, which is rather 
a new phase of legislation. 

Mr. TOWNER, I think not. The gentlemen perhaps mis- 
understand each other rather than the real purpose and method 
of the law. In this case it is not a veto. It can not become a 
law affirmatively until it receives the approval of the President 
of the United States. Ordinarily a law passed by the Philip- 
pine Legislature becomes a law unless it is vetoed, but under 
this provision no law can be enacted by the Philippine Legisla- 
ture unless it receives the approval of the President of the 
United States, That makes the President of the United States 
one party to the legislation in fact, instead of under the ordi- 
nary executive rule where it is subject to his veto. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I understand that the minority 
conferees did not agree to that preamble? 

Mr. TOWNER. We did not. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will not a vote for the con- 
ference report be a vote for the preamble? 

Mr. TOWNER, I presume so; but perhaps the good in the 
conference report will outweigh the bad in the preamble. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not think anything can 
outweigh the preamble, and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say that some Members of the ma- 
jority did not vote for some things in the report. 

Mr. TOWNER. The next Senate amendment is in regard to 
the first election. The provisions of the bill extend the elec- 
torate very much indeed. Under the present law about 275,000 
persons in the Philippine Islands are authorized to vote. Under 
the provisions of the law as it will be changed the electorate 
will be enlarged, as is estimated, to between 800,000 and 900,000 
voters. In other words, it will be increased threefold. The 

` Senate amendment allows the change to be made but does not 
allow the first election held under the new constitution to be by 
the enlarged electorate but by the electorate as it now is. For 
obvious reasons it was deemed unwise that a new electorate, 
a largely—in fact, tremendously—increased electorate, ought not 
to take part in an election which must be held in so very short 
atime. The third amendment is as to the appointment by the 
President of a vice governor. 

This is a very important provision and places the control of 
the bureaus of education and health directly under the vice 
governor, who is appointed by the President of the United 
States. Again, for obvious reasons, it must appear that this 
is a. wise provision. 

The next important provision is that the residents in the 
islands are given the right to vote. I do not need to speak fur- 
ther with regard to that. The matter has been already dis- 
cussed, and gentlemen can obtain an intelligent view with 
regard to it. 

The fifth important amendment provides for the appointment 
of an auditor and vice auditor by the President of the United 
States. This was regarded by many of us as a very important 
matter. All of the accounts of the Philippine government and 
of the provincial and municipal governments must be examined, 
audited, and approved by this auditor and his staff—a very im- 
portant provision, as I think you all must admit, under the cir- 
cumstances. I may say that in talking to some residents of the 
islands they themselves very strongly approve of this legisla- 
tion and provision. 

Let it be said that there was no division of opinion generally 
between the minority and the majority Members regarding the 
making up of the bill. There are, of course, many of the pro- 
visions of the bill still which I do not approve, and doubtless 
there is no Member, looking over all of the provisions of the bill, 
who could not find some provision in it which did not fully 
reach his approval. However, I think it may be said to both 
sides of the House that there never has been given to any 
people—to our own Territories—or yet to be found in the States, 
a more advanced, a fairer, a more just provision of government 
and form of government than is given under the present act to 
the Philippines. In a general way it has my unqualified ap- 
proyal. I think that it is an act that will redound to the credit 
of the Congress that gives it to the Philippine Islands. I think 
that it is an act that will bring to the Philippine Islands both 
enlarged opportunities and a wider field for every branch of 
progress and development than they have before experienced. 
I think it will very largely settle a great many of the puzzling 
and embarrassing questions that have arisen in the islands. I 
think it will divert the attention of the people of the Philippine 
Islands from politics to business. I think it will give them 
a larger measure of prosperity and hope than they have ever 
had in the past. [Applause.] 


BILLS OF LADING.. 


Mr, JONES. Mr. Speaker, I now yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia 
yields one minute to me in order that I may ask the Speaker 
to lay before the House a request to the Senate respecting the 
bill-of-lading bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Arexanper). The Chair 
lays before the House a request of the Senate, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In THe SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 16, 1916. 


Resolved, That the aarti S the Senate be directed to request the 
House of Representatives to return to the Senate the 1 1 proang 
to the amendments and poguenting. a conference on the bill (S. 19) en- 
titled “An act relating to bills of lading in interstate and foreign com- 
merce " ; also all papers accompanying said message. ` 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the request 
of the Senate will be granted. 
There was no objection. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I consumed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Seventeen minutes remain. 

Mr. JONES. Seventeen minutes including the time which I 
yielded? I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from the Philip- 
pines [Mr. Quezon]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
have five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think anyone on this side desires to 
speak. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mirrxn] desires 
some time, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Do I understand that 17 min- 
utes alone remain or that 17 minutes have been consumed? I 
understood the Chair to state that 17 minutes remained. 

Mr. JONES. No; 17 minutes have been used, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Oh, no; there are only 17 
minutes remaining of the hour. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Virginia himself consumed 
i JONES 

y . Then I can not yield the gentleman from 
Philippines 15 minutes. iy 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think he ought to have it. 

Mr. JONES. I will give notice now that after the gentleman 
from the Philippines [Mr. Quezon] has spoken I shall ask that 
the time be extended so as to give the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Min] whatever time he desires and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wiseonsin. I would like to have 10 minutes, 
though I do not suppose that I shall use that time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minnesota de- 
sires 15 or 20 minutes; I would like 10 or 15 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin desires 15 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] 5 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from the Philippines [Mr. Quezon], and I am going 
to request that after he concludes the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Mirirr] have 15 minutes, the gentleman from IIlinois 
[Mr. Mann] 15 minutes, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Austin] 5 minutes, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper] 10 minutes, and I make that request now. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. And I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. And the gentleman from Indiana five minutes 
and the gentleman from Ohio five minutes. I make that request 
now, I to have one minute in which to conclude, in which to 
move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended, that the 
gentleman from the Philippine Islands be recognized for 15 
minutes, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] for 10 


minutes, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] for 


15 minutes, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] 5 minutes, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brumsavex] for 5 minutes, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] for 5 minutes, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] for 15 minutes, and that 
the gentleman from Virginia have 1 minute at the conclusion 
of that time, debate then to close. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman couple 
with that request also that at the end of that time the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And that at the end of that 
time the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? . 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? ‘ 

There was no objection. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 


my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from the Philippines [Mr. Quezon]. 


Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Speaker, the- bill which is now before 


you is practically the same as that which passed the House of 
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Representatives on May 1 last, commonly known as the Jones 
bill. Therefore I feel justified in predicting that the conference 
report will be adopted. The long, continuous, hard, and some- 
times very bitter contest to enact this legislation shall thus 
have come to a successful end, and every friend of human lib- 
‘erty will have reason to rejoice. ‘[Applause.] 

This bill differs from the bill which passed the Senate of the 
United States on February 4. 1916, in two respects. On the sub- 
ject of independence ‘the ‘Senate bill was more definite than ‘this 
‘bill, since the Senate bill provided not only that the Philippines 
shall be granted independence, but it also set the period within 
which ‘that independence was to be granted; that is, from two 
‘to four years. The bill as agreed upon and reported to the 
House by the conferees does not ‘undertake to determine either 
the date or the peried when independence shall be granted, 
but it does declare ft to be the purpose of the people of the 
United ‘States to grant the Philippines their independence “as 
soon as a stable government can be established” in the islands. 

With regard to the provisions affecting ‘the powers of ‘the 
Philippine government and its control by the Filipino people, 
his bill is more liberal and more logical than the Senate bill. 
stood by and fought for the independence clause of the Senate 
(bill, namely, the Clarke amendment, as it is well ‘known to ‘you,. 
but Jam fair enough ‘to see and frank enough to say that, even in 
its present form, this bill is a remarkable progress in the right 
direction, 

For more than three centuries the people of the Philippines 
were under the rule of ‘Spain. During that long period of time 
they were held by the Spanish Government avowedly as subjects 
‘and were given no part in the government of their country. 
‘The laws of the realm defined as treason, punishable even by 
death, any attempt to free the islands though it be by ‘peaceful 
means. Eighteen years ago the sovereignty of Spain was sue 
«ceeded by that of the United States. During this whole time, 
excepting only the last three years, the Philippine government 
‘was practically, almost exclusively, in the hands of American 
officials appointed by the President. The policy of the United 
States was undefined. No one knew whether we shall be perma- 

nently held as possessions, sold to some other power, or n 
ally granted ‘independence. 

Thank God, ‘those conditions which were becoming every 0 
more and more intolerable will soon disappear, never to return. 
[Applause.] 

Now, we have a legislative declaration that it is the purpose 
of the people of the United States to grant the Philippines inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable government can be established in 
the islands. To us these are no empty words— they are the 
solemn pledge of a great people. [Applause.] And for the 
speedy accomplishment of said purpose the Filipino people are 
intrusted with greater legislative power and more administra- 
tive control over their domestic affairs. We may now look ton 
future roseate with hope. The dark clouds of uncertainty have 
‘been dispelled from our horizon. Heretofore we have been the 
‘least and the last factor in Philippine affairs. ‘Hereafter we 
shall be the ‘first and most important factor. Heretofore things 
were done by the Philippine government not only without the 
consent but on many occasions against the strong opposition of 
the Filipino people, Hereafter nothing will be done without our 
consent, much less in defiance of our opposition. So I say, Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is a long and very decisive step toward the 
complete emancipation of the Filipino people. It marks an 
epoch in our national history. [Applause.] We are convinced 
that the promise of independence contained in the bill will be 
faithfully fulfilled, for we know that we are dealing with a 
Nation in the truest sense jealous of its honor and its good name. 
[Applause.] We are positive that when we have fully demon- 
strated that we can establish and maintain a government that will 
‘protect from lawlessness and from violence its own citizens as 
well as those of other countries who live or sojourn in the 
islands, the American people will consent to the setting up of a 
Philippine ‘republic which will be a glory to the United States 
and a blessing to us. IApplause. ] 

Yes, the enactment of such a great piece of constructive 
Jegislation as this is to the everlasting credit of this Gongress 
and this administration. ‘You have done a noble work and you 
have every reason to feel satisfied with and proud of it. You 
can be sure ‘that when a future Congress cuts forever the tie 
that as yet ‘binds my country to yours, the Filipino people will 
not forget that it is because of this legislation that there will 
then have been brought about such a happy and righteous con- 
summation of your Philippine enterprise. ‘[Applause,] 

Mr. Speaker, I know I am voicing the unanimous sentiment 
‘of my people when from the bottom of my ‘heart I say to you 
here to-day we are grateful—profoundly grateful—to the Ameri- 


can people, ‘to the Congress of the United States, and to Presi- 
dent Wilson for this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, may I not be permitted, on this occasion, to 
transgress the rules of the House so that I may address per- 
sonally the gentleman from Virginia and say to him: Mr. 
Jones, I ‘have witnessed your untiring work on this bill; I 
have seen your unselfish devotion to ‘the cause of Philippine 
independence, honestly believing that it was demanded not only 
by God's own law, but also by the best interests of both your 
country and mine. As the chairman of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, which is in charge of legislation affecting the 
Philippines, you have considered it to be your paramount duty 
to write into law the covenant of your fathers, and ‘the spirit 
of America freedom for all. By this bill, which is the result 
of your hard labor—labor you have carried out at the risk 
of your own life, for you have been working in spite of ill- 
health— you are entitled, in my ‘estimation, ‘to a prominent 
place in the list of the ‘advocates of human liberty. ‘Surely 
your name will be written in letters of gold in the history of 
the Philippine Islands. You have earned not only the eternal 
gratitude but the love of every individual Filipino. God bless 
you! [Loud applause.) 

Now, Mr. ‘Speaker, just one word more of a personal charac- 
ter. Seven years ago next December T first entered the Hall 
of the House of Representatives as the spokesman of the Tili- 
pino people. Teame with a mandate to work for the immediate 
independence of the Philippine Islands. Ever since that day, 
to the best of my ability, I have done everything I eould to 
carry out that mandate. [Applause.] To my knowledge I 
have been ‘loyal to the will of my people, and no opportunity 
have I let go by unused that could be employed to promote 
their welfare as I saw it. True, I have not secured their inde- 
pendence; but I shall feel, once this legislation is enacted, that 
I have not come to this country in vain. No one advocating 
certain legislation ever gets all he wants in the ‘first attempt. 
Considering the time I have been here, the character of the sub- 
ject, and the influences I had to fight, I feel inclined to say 
‘that Iam almost surprised that I have secured as much. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUEZON. ‘Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not desire to take the gentleman’s time. 
I think it may perhaps be fitting for a Member of the minority 
to say that while he has not always been able to agree with the 
Commissioner from the Philippine Islands, he is ready to say 
‘that he has never known any man more devoted to the interests 
of his people, as he understood those interests, than has been 
the ‘gentleman from the Philippine Islands. [Applause.] In 
season and out of season, with an ability and persistence rare 
and creditable to any representative in any parliament in the 
world, this gentleman ‘has worked ‘for ‘his people. 

And T desire to say that, so far as my belief is concerned, there 
never has been in any legislative body a ‘representative of apeo- 
ple such as the Filipinos who has represented them more ‘ably 
and ‘faithfully than has the gentleman who now addresses the 
House [Mr. Quezon]. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Iowa for his very kind words, which I sincerély appreciate. 

Mr. Speaker, in the course of the campaign I have carried on 
to present before the American people the real aspirations of my 
country, I have been at times bitterly assailed and even slandered 
by persons who are too blind or too partisan to admit that-any- 
thing but selfish motives can animate their opponents. An 
earnest determination on the part of some of these to destroy me, 
politically, and even to ruin my reputation as an honest man 
failed through no fault of theirs. I have never retorted in kind. 
The cause I advocate is too just, too sacred for me to permit it to 
be stained by base or merely personal animadversions. That T 
was only “trying to perpetuate myself in this job” in advocating 
independence was the least charge made against me. “Well, Mr. 
Speaker, now ‘the opportunity presents itself of answering that 
charge, which up to this moment I ‘have ignored, because I 
always prefer to answer with deeds rather than with words. 
[Applause.] T could not very well quit my post while nothing 
was done by this ‘Government to ameliorate conditions in the 
islands. After having started the fight, it would have seemed 
lack of determination or cowardice on my ‘part to stop it or to 
back down. But now that a decisive battle has been won and 
the further work to be done is comparatively easier, I am going 
to show how attached I am to my office and how fearful I am of 
losing it. I shali not seek reelection. I do not want this or any 
other public office. I can manage to live, and much more to my 
liking, us a private citizen. The only reason why I ‘sought this 
‘Place is because I wanted to be of service to my country, not 
because of the honor or ‘the salary attaching to it. Once I 
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served my country when there was nothing but hunger, fatigue, 
every kind of hardships, and danger to my life in the service. 

Mr. Speaker, my people have been too generous with me. I owe 
them more than I shall ever be able to repay, no matter what I 
might have done or might do in the future for them. In leav- 
ing my present office I do not propose to abandon my duty of 
cooperating in the work still to be done until the islands are 


completely free. I am only going to occupy that place where, in 
my opinion, I can more effectively help, which, for the present, 
at least, seems to me to be that of a private citizen. 

Just a few parting words, and I shall be through. My service 
in this House, Mr. Speaker, has been the most valuable experi- 
ence in my life. Here I have met men great in mind and in 
heart. I have formed here friendships that I treasure as beyond 
price. From everyone of you I have received the most courteous 
treatment. The days I spent among you will always be very 
dear to me. I thank you, Mr. Speaker; I thank the leader of 
the majority, the leader of the minority, and each one of the 
Members of this great House, for you all have been extremely 
good to me. I want you all to know that I realize that each one 
of you, no matter how you vote on the Philippine question, is 
moved only by your earnest desire to do what you think is best 
for us. And so when I go home I shall tell my people that they 
have no better friends than they possess in every Member of this 
body. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. QUEZON. I hope you will all come to the Philippines and 
visit me. [Prolonged applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[ Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I am sure we are agreed that if the passage of this 
bill means the termination of the services in this House of the 
Commissioner from the Philippine Islands, Señor QUEZON, we 
will sincerely regret that the bill is passed, no matter how 
ardently some of us may be for it. I am especially pleased that 
the minority ranking member of our committee, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Towner] saw fit to pay that well-earned and 
splendid tribute to the Representative of the Philippine people 
here in Congress. I indorse all that the gentleman from Iowa 
said, and it has my hearty and unstinted approval. Señor 
Quezon has achieved notable distinction. He is to-day easily 
the most popular and beloved Filipino among his own people. 
He has won this splendid place in the hearts of his country- 
men by his unfailing devotion to the Filipino’s interests as he 
understands them, by his honesty, his loyalty to principle, by 
his generous nature and those qualities of personal charm which 
make him the friend and comrade as well as the leader and 
statesman. These same qualities have endeared him to us here 
and enabled him to perform the great work for his cause which, 
in my opinion, no other living Filipino could so ably carry on. 
He has achieved success, in that to-day sees the passage of the 
bill for which he has so long labored. He should be happy 
to-day—happy in his success, happy in the knowledge that while 
attaining it he has won the esteem and admiration of the entire 
membership of this House. 

We have before us a conference report on the measure that 
has been pending for a long time, in one way or another, in this 
House. There is no serious opposition, as you are well aware, 
being made to the adoption of this conference report, notwith- 
standing there are in it some things that are objectionable to 
some of us. 

Personally, I do not think it wise to adopt the preamble that 
has been agreed upon. [Applause on the Republican side.] I 
do not think it is wise, for the reason that I do not think it is 
a concrete and fair statement of anything but a political plat- 
form, poorly and inaptly drawn for partisan purposes in the 
United States. I do not think it is fair to the Filipino people, 
in that it places them now in an unenviable light. I do not 
think it is fair to the people of the United States, because the 
fulfillment of this one test should never be the sole factor to 
determining the independence question. ‘There are other con- 
siderations vital to the people of this country and vital to the 
Filipino people which should be considered. I think it is inde- 
fensible, furthermore, because it is poor policy, even if it is the 
intention of the people of the United States at some time to 
grant independence to the people of the Philippine Islands— 
and we can well imagine, perhaps, that this is their intention; 
it is indefensible and poor policy because it is exceedingly 
unwise now to say what we are going to do some time in the 
future without any knowledge now of what conditions may pre- 
vail in the future. [Applause on the Republican side.] Thus 
to declare is the poorest kind of statesmanship and fails to give 
any consideration to the welfare of the United States. We are 


altruists toward the Filipinos, it is true, and we should be, but 
at the same time we should give thoughtful consideration to the 
welfare of our own country. 

There are some provisions in the body of the bill that are not 
entirely acceptable to me, and yet the main fundamental pro- 
visions in the bill meet with my hearty approval. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

When I came back from the Philippine Islands three years 
ago, after making a complete journey throughout the Provinces, 
including the non-Christian as well as the Christian regions, I 
advocated here first publicly that there be given to the people 
of the Philippine Islands an elective senate as well as an elective 
house. That is the one fundamental feature in this bill. Around 
that are grouped sundry provisions to carry out this purpose, 
provisions which are more or less satisfactory. Perhaps they 
will prove to be more satisfactory in the working than I. now 
anticipate, but some of them are certain to cause trouble and 
may jeopardize the whole program. 

But I am willing to give the bill a full, falr, and generous 
trial, aiding in every possible way the success of the enterprise. 

A great hour is at hand for the Filipinos, if they are awake 
to their real ‘interests and welfare. The passage of this bill 
should end the political activity in the islands, and in its place 
should spring up a determined effort to develop the resources, 
increase the wealth of the islands, and promote the well-being 
of the people. In this hour great statesmen are needed among 
the Filipino people. Until recent years population in the Philip- 
pines had been practically at a standstill for 200 years. 

Population in Japan has multiplied, greatly increased in China, 
and grown much larger in Polynesia generally. The Filipinos 
have been at a standstill, because of frequently recurring pesti- 
lences, and especially because of inadequate food supply of a 
varied character. Sanitation in the islands has now removed 
malignant diseases, and the schools are teaching varied and 
increased food supply. 

But the agricultural processes in the islands need revolution- 
izing, and industries need to be developed. The Philippines fur- 
nish a wonderful arena for a new life. These islands are richer 
in natural resources and capable of supporting a more numerous 
people than any other equal area on the globe. The area of the 
Philippines is not quite that of Japan, but they have a much 
larger area capable of cultivation. In fact, Japan can cultivate 
only 13 per cent of her area, while in the Philippines fully 40 
per cent is capable of cultivation. But one-half the area to-day 
is in the hands of the wild races. The Philippines have about 
8,000,000 people, Japan 54,000,000, and yet the Philippines are 
capable of sustaining a larger population than Japan. There 
is no reason why the Philippines, with their resources reason- 
ably developed, can not support a population of 75,000,000. 

It is not my intention, however, to enter into any discussion 
particularly of the provisions of the conference report and bill. 
Rather I would like in the few minutes at my disposal to direct 
the attention of the Members of the House to a situation in 
the Orient which should be opened to the eyes of the American 
people. He who says that our interests stop with the Pacific 
coast of our continent knows not his Nation’s history and knows 
not his Nation’s purpose and knows not his Nation’s future. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] The Pacific Ocean in the 
future is destined to be the greatest highway of commerce in 
the world. The nations of antiquity that rose to prominence 
and greatness were grouped about the Mediterranean, and why? 
The Mediterranean was the great highway of the commerce of 
the world. Some centuries later civilization extended and new 
countries came into being. The world had become larger, and 
we find the north Atlantic the great arena of the world’s com- 
merce. 

In the centuries yet to come we will find that the north 
Pacific Ocean has become the greatest highway of commerce 
in the world. About its shores to-day lie more than one-half, 
almost two-thirds, of the human race. Slumbering millions are 
awaking to action and to growth. Resources measureless in 
extent soon will be seeking the markets of the world. The 
Panama Canal will make the Pacific. It brings London nearer 
Hongkong and Shanghai than she now is by way of Suez. 
Bremen and Hamburg and Barcelona, as well as eastern United 
States and all of South America, are in touch with the Orient 
across the Pacific. We as Americans came from Europe. Some- 
how we are prone to look back to the place from which we 
came, even though the Eldorado may lie to the westward and 
beyond. 

I ask you, my friends, to look beyond the Rockies, beyond 
the Pacific coast, beyond the seas, to the Orient. There lies 
America’s great future. We have interests in the Orient. We 
had them before the Spanish-American War. We have them 
now greater than ever before. 
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We should not be unmindful in this connection: of the fact 
that gigantic deeds are being performed in the Orient. A mili- 
tant, thoroughly organized, efficient, strong, virile nation is bent 
on conquest. The conquest is directed at the present hour toward 
the continent of Asia, and we see the spectacle of 55,000,000 of 
these people holding practically in subjection 425,000,000 of an- 
other land and another race. The heavy hand of the conqueror 
rests upon the neck of the meek and gentle Chinaman. As the 
lion leaps upon the ox, so Japan has leaped upon China. 

In this subjection that is already almost accomplished Amer- 
ica has some interest. It is not, however, my purpose to enter 
into any detailed discussion of that now. The Philippine 
Islands, when we took them 18 years ago, were thought by the 
American people to be isolated and away off in a remote section 
of the globe, among the South Sea Islands, where only pirates 
roved and only naked people dwelt. We knew nothing of the 
people. We knew nothing of their numbers. We knew nothing 
of their civilization; we knew nothing of the possibilities of 
their country. My good friends, in the 18 years that have 
passed such momentous changes have occurred that the Phil- 
ippine Islands, to anyone whose eyes are opened, no longer are 
out of the way, but are directly in the center of the great events 
transpiring in the Orient. They are the gateway to China, 
India, and the southern Polynesian group for all of North and 
South America and all of Europe coming through the Panama 
Canal. And do not for a moment think that they are unim- 
portant. It was proposed not long ago in this body that we 
should suddenly withdraw our sovereignty and leave those 
islands to drift for themselves. Perhaps we thought we had a 
right to do it and that we could do it, regardless of the effect 
upon the people of the islands, regardless of the effect upon 
ourselves. But, my good friends, in my opinion we can not 
withdraw our sovereignty from the Philippine Islands now, even 
if we would. Other peoples and other nations are interested in 
the Orient, and they are interested by reasom of the conditions 
now existing in the world—that at least for a time and a con- 
siderable time American sovereignty shall remain in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

A gentleman of Holland; Herr Colijn, one of her greatest 
statesmen, and one who perhaps has had most to do of all her 
men with the late development in the Dutch East Indies, re- 
cently said: 
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And he knew the power that he acta by some other power,” 
the only power in the world in whose journals and periodicals 
during the last eight months can be found words praising 
the proposal of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty 
from the islands, They are awake to conditions over there that 
means much to many of the peoples of the world. 

The Dutch East Indies have long occupied an important 
part in the history of the human race. In 1292 Marco Polo 
first visited them and brought back to civilization marvelous 
tales of their wonderful fertility, their measureless wealth, the 
jewels that were to be found there, and the spices that were to 
be had. It was because the civilized powers of Europe were 
determined upon ceeking a western passage to these islands 
that the discovery of America . However, the Portu- 
guese were the first to visit the Dutch East Indies, in 1525. 
Almost at the time when our Pilgrim Fathers were begging the 
waves to be still that the Speedwell’ and the Mayflower might 
reach this promised land ships were speeding around the other 
way of the globe from Holland seeking the Dutch East Indies, 
a they found them. In 1616 began their development in that 


or Holland has an area of about 12,000 square miles, It has a 
population of 5,000,000. The Dutch East Indies to-day contain 
an area of 750,000 square miles and a population of 42,000,000, 
sixty times tlie mother country in area and eight times the 
mother country in population. They consist of the islands of 
Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Madura, New Guinea, the Celebes, and 
numerous small islands. The island of Java alone, with 
50,000 square’ miles in area, contains a number of people that 
will stagger you if you listen to what I say, and some of you will 
hardly believe me. On this little island, less in area and extent 
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than the State of New York, there are to-day more than 
80,000,000 people, more people than there are in the combined 
countries of Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Roumania, Montenegro, and Greece—pretty nearly all the 
minor countries of Europe. These possessions are important to 
Holland. She is interested in the flag that fies over the Phil- 
ippine Islands. We know by reading the periodicals of Japan 
that two or three years ago it was seriously proposed to build 
an island empire from Nippon south through the Philippines to 
and including the Dutch East Indies. 

A fantastic dream, you say. Yes, but a fantastic dream is 
serious when there are bullets and bayonets behind it. To 
accomplish would require an armed conflict with England, Hol- 
land, and the United States. This dream passed when the 
present. world: war suddenly changed all things and gave Japan 
an opportunity vastly more to her liking. She speedily and at 
no sacrifice took the German possessions in China, Tsing Tao, 
also the Carolines, the Ladrones, and the Marshall Islands. 
She said it was to hold them and then give them back, but at 
onee she proceeded to annex them, making them thoroughly 
Japanese, and now she says she did not mean what she said 
when she said she intended to give them back. But it is on 
the Continent: of Asia where Japan’s ambition now directs her 
attention, her energies, and her policies. With China a subject 
nation, Japan sees herself one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest, of the world’s powers. 

So Japan now has no designs on the Philippines. Indeed, 
she now would not make any sacrifice forcibly to acquire them. 
But should America withdraw her sovereignty it is as certain as 
both death and taxes, certain to everyone conversant with 
far eastern affairs, that Japan will seize an early pretext to 
acquire the islands. This would place her in a dangerous posi- 
tion as regards the vital interests of at least three great Euro- 


pean powers. 

It is already apparent that as soon as the present great war 
is over a new alignment of powers as related to the Orient 
will oceur. Japan and England will not be together. England 
stands in the way of Japan’s designs upon China and her gen- 
eral aggression in the Orient. Already Russia and Japan have 
come to an agreement for the further spoliation of China, and 
many Japanese writers now openly advocate an alliance with 
Germany. All agree that the present treaty between England 
and Japan should end. 

Look at the map of the Orient; look and ponder. Think not 
of the facts of the past; think of the facts of the present and 
the future. Why would many nations of the world object to the 
withdrawal of. American sovereignty over the Philippines and 
the acquisition of the islands by Japan? Your map tells the 
story and answers the question. Japan in the Philippines 
would menace all the trade routes of the Orient. To-day all 
ships sailing from Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, 
English territory, to Hongkong and Shanghai, the centers of 
England's interests in China, pass directly through the Philip- 
pines. Not only that, but the trade of England through Suez 
to Australia and her possessions in that quarter of the globe 
would be flanked by Japan in the Philippines. Not only that, 
but England's ships sailing from home through the Suez to 
Singapore, Hongkong, and Shanghai would be flanked for a 
thousand miles by Japan in the Philippines. 

France also is concerned. She has possessions in Cochin 
China. Her communications would be flanked by Japan in the 
Philippines. It is but a step from the Philippines into North 
Borneo, the northerly tip of which island is British territory. 
3 would not want such an easy step within the power of 

apan. 

Holland is deeply concerned. The very life of Holland is in 
her East Indies. She is alarmed at the very suggestion of 
Japanese oecupation of the Philippines, because this would 
put Japan in the very midst of her possessions. 

Nor is this all. The Panama Canal will inevitably become 
the trade route of much of England’s and Holland's trade with 
the Orient. This trade must go through or near Philippine 
waters. 

Thus you see the strategic, important location of the Philip- 
pines as related to the changed politics and present trade 
routes of the worid. 

All nations are satisfied with American sovereignty over there. 
They know we lust after no other people’s land, wealth, or op- 
portunity in life. They know we will live out the square deal 
between nations, But the withdrawal of that sovereignty would 
so disturb conditions that other nations would be constrained 
to have a voice and perhaps a hand in the matter. 

We are in the Philippines, my friends, Our presence there 
means much to the Filipinos, much to the Orient: America’s 
mission can not be fulfilled on the continent of America alone. 
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America must be a force in the world for the furtheranee of 
those principles upon which she stands. Our work and our 
mission in the Orient should fill every American with patriotic 
pride. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coon] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, until I asked for 
time a few minutes ago I had no intention of taking part in the 
debate on this conference report; indeed I did not know that the 
report had been presented to the House and printed until I 
wus so informed by the Resident Commissioner from the Philip- 
pines [Mr. Quezon] shortly before it was brought up and the 
debate opened by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones]. 

As I sat listening to the discussion memory went back to the 
day, 14 years ago, when I had the honor, as chairman of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, to open the debate on a bill which 
in its essential features was finally enacted into the organic law 
of the Philippine Islands. And, while listening, I said to my- 
self, How extraordinary the change between now and then. 
Then the problem of the Philippines was “ paramount” in na- 
tional affairs. The islands had seen bloodshed—war. The war 
had hardly ended. Indeed, I remember that on the day I 
brought up the bill the newspapers reported a new breaking out 
of the flames of insurrection in Mindanao. To many the future 
of the islands seemed desperate. The minority of the then 
Committee on Insular Affairs demanded in their report on the 
bill that we leave the islands in eight years. In that report the 
minority declared that our whole policy in the Philippines was 
unjust, cruel, and dishonoring to American citizenship. The 
bitterest of accusations against our Philippine policy filled the 
newspapers. Everywhere distinguished men were saying that 
it was doomed to abject failure; that it was a policy of infamous 
tyranny. 

Men said these things—things which to-day no man believes— 
despite the fact that the bill contained many noble provisions, 
including a complete bill of rights and a provision for a Philip- 
pine legislature, of which the lower house was to be elected by 
the Filipino people. 

Here I digress to notice the comment which the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MLLER] made a moment ago on the fact 
that we are about to give the Philippines an elective senate. I 
desire to remind him and the House that the Philippines would 
not have had an elective lower house of their legislature during 
the last 14 years had it not been for the work of the Committee 
on Insular Affairs in 1902. It was the Committee on Insular 
Affairs which put that provision into the bill, and it was the 
House conferees which secured its retention in conference. In 
that year no Senator said a word in the Senate in favor of an 
elective lower house for the Philippines, nor was there any provi- 
sion for such elective house in any Senate bill. Let it is the suc- 
cess of the Philippine lower house which, more than anything 
else, has induced Congress to provide that the islands shall have 
an elective senate, and which more than all else has tended to 
reveal the ultimate possibility of self-government. 

And now, in view of all that has come to pass in the islands, 
may I, without being over personal, say some things which 14 
years ago I said during that debate in reply to accusations 
hurled against the policy of our Government in the Philippines? 

We are in the islands to set wider the bounds of freedom, to 
secure liberty and opportunity and all the benefits of the best of 
modern civilizations for a down-trodden race to whom, through 
hopeless centuries, these blessings have been denied, and in the 
place of an ancient, decrepit monarchy and the divine right of 

-kings to establish the invincible young republic and the inalien- 
able rights of man. [Applause.] 

I replied then as I do now to the prophecies of failure. 

We should remember what we are. We area city set upon a hill. 
Our work can not be hidden. If we fail in the Philippines our 
failure will be seen of all the world, and seen forever. 

But we shall not fail. The Nation which in the awful days of 
1861 to 1865 wrought and fought through gloom and disaster to 
enduring success will not fail now to carry to a triumphant con- 
summation its lesser task in the Philippine Archipelago. We 
will fill that land with schoolhouses. We will sever church 
from state, and each shall be the stronger and the better for the 
separation. We will establish justice and make its administra- 
tion pure. We will plant firmly the principles of free govern- 
ment and fix forever all of the priceless guaranties of civil and 
religious liberty. We will emancipate a race from the thraldom 
of centuries and lead them in the pathway of the world’s highest 
civilization. [Applause.] And then when in after years the 
current of transforming, vitalizing influences has made the 
Philippine Islands the home of contentment, the abode of in- 
dustry and of all the arts of peace, we who are permitted to par- 
ticipate in this initial legislation will look back with hearts 
filled with grateful, honorable pride to this hour and say, 


“Thank God, we—we, also—bore a part in the glorious work of 
a people's redemption.” [Applause.] 

Has not the prophecy come true—the promise been fulfilled? 
Yes. And the great national problem of the Philippines, which 
so deeply concerns the good name and fame of this Republic, 
is surely, steadily approaching its proper solution. 

History has vindicated the policy of the Republican Party in 
the Philippine Islands. 

The pending conference report is in effect an approval—yes, 
more than that—an unqualified indorsement of the work nobly 
begun under the beloved McKinley and continued to this hour. 
[Applause.] * 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. OLINE] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I did not want this opportunity 
to go by without making an observation upon the character 
and ability of the Representative of the Philippine Islands. 
After seven years of association with him, after seven years of 
close observation, I am glad to say to-day that he illustrates 
the possibilities of his race. I believe that I speak the senti- 
ment of this House when I say that no man could have more 
faithfully, more honestly, more courageously, and with greater 
ability represented the Philippine Islands than has the gen- 
tleman from the Philippines [Mr. Quezon]. [Applause.] 

I am satisfied, further, that his constituency appreciates his 
efforts in their behalf. During the entire time he has served as 
their representative he has lost no opportunity of advocating 
what he believed to be the rights and duties of the Philippine 
Islands to secure independence. I am satisfied that he will go 
away from this legislative body with the understanding that 
the Congress of the United States has used every honorable 
means that the administration was convinced was best in the 
Philippines for the interest of the Philippine people. The re- 
markable advancement that has been made in the last 15 years 
in the Philippines is illustrative not only of the ability of the 
United States to care for this dependent people, but of the 
ability of the Philippine people themselves to come to the nec- 
essary understanding and to that sphere of development that 
is necessary for their own future self-government. 

The Philippine people can see that gradually the United 
States has responded to what it believed to be the necessities of 
the Philippines—first, granting to them the right to elect a 
lower house of the legislative body; next, in enlarged repre- 
sentation to include the senate, and a further enlarged, as I 
understand, policy now is to give the entire administration of 
the government, with the exception of the Governor General 
and a few other offices, over to the Philippine people them- 
Selves. 

I am satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that the work that has been done 
by the United States in the Philippines will bear still greater 
fruit than it has borne in the last 15 years. There can be no 
question but what these principles enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence have taken firm hold of the people of these 
islands, and that they will in the future expect, as their merits 
are disclosed, that the United States will come to the execution 
of those measures which will give them eventually independ- 
ence, 

The American Government is no longer an isolated govern- 
ment. The great evolution of economic questions has taken it 
out of the sphere where it pursued lines of development ac- 
cording to its own selection, and has created it a world power 
not only in politics but in commerce, and I call attention to 
the fact that the introduction of the Philippines into our sys- 
tem of government has given rise to a new era in American 
politics. We have taken on additional responsibilities under 
the Monroe doctrine which undoubtedly will include the Phil- 
ippine Islands. To that extent, Mr. Speaker, we are making 
ready for whatever may be necessary, not with the purpose of 
making any aggressive policy but for the purpose of protect- 
ing ourselves and our rights whenever we may be called upon 
to do so in the bill which we have just passed providing for 
165 battleships of all descriptions in the construction of a 
navy in three years. There is to be found an indication of 
what we propose to do in case it is necessary to use that power 
to maintain our rights in the Orient as well as in this hemi- 
sphere. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, when I asked for the five 
minutes of time, it occurred to me that I might want to say 
something in defense of this bill, but since we are all in favor 
of the bill it will not be necessary for me to occupy that time, 
because I believe that the best service a Member can render 
in this House is in voting and not talking. It occurs to me 
that since we are all in favor of the bill, we have arrived at 
the time to vote. However, I shall use a moment for another 
purpose. I want to take occasion here to testify to what E 
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learned from my recent travels through the Philippine Islands, 
to the respect and confidence the people of those islands have 
in their Representative, Mr. Quezon, and I want to speak this 
word of appreciation of the fidelity and ability with which he 
has represented his people upon the floor of this House. [Ap- 
plause.] I found everywhere in the islands that the people 
had universal confidence in him as a man and as a Representa- 
tive, in his integrity, and in his devotion to what they believed 
to be the best interest of those islands. I join with his numer- 
ous friends in wishing him long life, success, health, and hap- 
piness. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the Philippine bill proposes to 
give a wider latitude of self-government to the Philippine 
Islands, and contains in the preamble some pledges, and the 
whole attitude of gentlemen upon the Democratic side of the 
House and the Senate upon this bill has been that we ought not, 
because we have the power, to undertake to control or domi- 
nate the people of another land against their will. I was 
somewhat interested the other day in reading dispatches from 
Copenhagen in reference to the aw relating to the purchase 
by the United States of the Danish West India Islands. I as- 
sume there is such a treaty.. I have seen newspaper state- 
ments to that effect, and the treaty is more or less public 
property in Denmark, though the administration in this coun- 
try has not been kind enough so far to take the American 
people into its confidence and divulge the provisions of the 
treaty or anything relating to or leading up to it. 

In view of the promises and pledges concerning the Philip- 
pine Islands, it seems to me quite interesting to read to the 
House a few lines from some of the cablegrams from Copen- 
hagen. ‘This treaty has been under discussion in what would be | 
the congress of Denmark and has been defended by the ministry 
there. I read from a cablegram from Copenhagen dated August 
10, 1916: 


Several of the ministers took part in the debate and the statement 
was made in behalf of the Government that neither domestic nor econ- 
omic consideration, but the internal situation, had brought the question 


to a head. 
The finance minister, Edward Brandes, intimated that the Govern- 


ment had no alternative but to accede to the desire of the United States. 

The fore minister, Erik de Sacvenius, in opening the debate, 
recommen ratification of the sale. He denied that the Government 
was forced to sell, and added that the Government had not favored the 
sale of the islands because of the favorable purchase price, but because 
retention of the islands might possibly involve Denmark in international 
complications, 

Those who opposed the sale, he continued, had an easy task because 
the Government was unable to unveil its chief arguments in fayor of 
the sale. What should be done, for instance, if the United States took 
possession of the islands? he asked. Should Denmark declare war on 
the United States or 14 5 to korpar 

The Government felt bound to submit to the desire of a great State; 
the Government regretted that the colors had to be lowered, but when a 
hurricane was blowing one had to turn before it. 

Again, I read from a dispatch from Copenhagen dated August 
11, 1916: 


: The opposition speakers repeatedly offered the su tion that the 
0 e phon of the islands should be allowed a referendum on the pro- 
i to this argument, the minister of foreign affairs said that 
during the negotiations he had asked the American Government 
whether it was favorable to such a referendum and that the American 
Government refused to sanction it, Ile added, however, that he was 
willing to bring the matter again to the attention of the United States, 
although he was not sure that he would succeed in obaining its consent 
to such a proceeding. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are considering the Philippine bill, 
with the claims made upon the Democratic side of the House 
that our people have no right to govern another people against 
their will; that the Filipinos have a right to independence, and 
that we have no right to deprive them of it, I would like to 
know just what they think of an administration which forces 
Denmark to run before the hurricane, to sell their islands be- 
cause of fear that we might take possession of them without the 
consent of Denmark, and refuse to give the people there a 
referendum in respect to whether they wish to come to us or 
not. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Of course I do not know whether the statements made by the 
ministers of the Government in Denmark correctly represent 
the attitude of the United States. Neither does anyone in the 
House know. ‘These dispatches are over a week old, and I 
have waited to see if there would be any denial on the part of 
anyone connected with our administration as to the correc- 
ness of the statements. There has been no denial. I would 
like to know whether we have been hypocritically pretending 
that we must give liberty to the Philippine Islands because 
we have no right to maintain a government there and at the 
same time insisting that Denmark must deliver her Danish 
West India Islands to us merely because we want them. There 
has been so much hypocrisy—well, I shall not say that—but 
there has been so much talk about our rights in the Philippine 
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Islands and our respecting the rights of the native people 
there, that I wonder some one has not thought of the same talk 
in connection with those nearer home. 

I have a dispatch on the desk here from Haiti, stating where 
our officers in charge of the Navy there have told the Govern- 
ment of Haiti what they had to do. Well, I am not opposed 
to that, but I am opposed to making the claim in one minute 
that we have no right to exercise our authority over the Philip- 
pine Islands, but we have the right to do what we please with 
Haiti and the Danish West India Islands. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I am in favor of giving to the Philippine 
Islands the broadest latitude of self-government which is pos- 
sible. I am in favor of maintaining the power of the United 
States over in the Philippine Islands. I hope we will gain 
possession of the Danish West India Islands, but I have not 
yet become sufficiently hypocritical to give a reason about the 
Philippine Islands which 1 would not be willing to apply to the 
Danish West India Islands. Suppose it were proposed here 
that we sell the Philippine Islands without regard to the 
wishes of the Filipinos. Why, our Democratic friends would 
have more of a cat fit in a minute than you ever heard of be- 
fore; and yet the administration proposes to take the Danish 
West India Islands and force Denmark, if those dispatches are 
correct, to sell them to us and refuse to let the people of those 
islands express their desire or their will in regard to the 
matter. When will hypocrisy cease? [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. That would be a rather irregular statement for 
a minister of finance on his own responsibility to make unless 
there was some ground for it, would it not? 

Mr. MANN. Well, it would be very unusual, I should think, 
for a minister of any government to make such a statement 
unless he had some ground for it. It has not been denied. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. The same situation prevailed at Pan- 
ama, did it not, in our dealings with Colombia? 

Mr. MANN. It did not. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. What was the difference? 

Mr. MANN. We did not take Panama, to begin with, and 
they have a Panaman Government there. By the way, I see 
this morning the Government refuses to recognize the election 
in Panama the other day. Very likely they may be justified 
in it. Of that I do not know. But we did not take Panama. 
Kanama is governed by the Panaman people, except as we in- 
terfere. 

ar MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman understand from the 
newspaper excerpts he has been rending that the Danish people 
wish to sell these islands because of fear of a storm blowing 
from the United States? 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman get that understanding? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not. 

Mr. MANN. I read the dispatch—— _ s 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understood from the newspapers that 
the sale was to obtain money to avert a storm emanating from 
some other nation than the United States. Of course, the 
gentleman will agree with me that we should take all these 
reports with a grain of salt. 

Mr. MANN. I read from the statement reported to have 
been made by the minister of finance. He said: 


The Goyernment— 


That is, the Danish Government— 
felt bound to submit to the desire of a 
regretted that the colors had to be lowe 
blowing one had to run before it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Where was the hurricane blowing from? 

Mr. MANN. From the United States. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not so understand the language. 

Mr. MANN. There is no hurricane blowing except from the 
United States. No foreign country is doing anything with the 
West India Islands except Denmark and the United States. 
No other country is involved. None of the nations is interfer- 
ing with the Danish West India Islands. There has been no 
threat on the part of any of the nations at war to seize those 
islands. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Has it met the gentleman’s notice that 
the Danish Government owes a large sum of money to some 
European power, and that it is endeavoring to sell these islands 
in order to pay that debt? 


t state; the Government 
„ but when a hurricane was 
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Mr. MANN. That is not the case as IT understand it, and the 
minister in making the reply stated in the Danish Parliament 
that it was not for such reason. the islands: were being sold! 
The statement is as plain as the face of a man that the Danish 
minister told the Danish Parliament the United States re- 
quired them to turn these islands over to us and, if they did not 
do it, we might seize the islands, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the newspaper article say that the 
United States would seize the islands? Does it purport to 
say that? 

Mr. MANN. The minister said: 

What should be done, for instance, if the United States took 
session of the islands?” Should Deaan k declare war on the United 
States or appeal to Europe? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think the statement 
of a Danish minister to his: own. Parliament expresses: the view 
or purpose of the United States, even assuming that the lan- 
guage is correct? I do not think a respectable public man in 
America of any party has advocated or would advocate seizure 
of these islands. 

Mr. MANN. I think, if the statements in regard to the lån- 
guage of a minister in the Danish Parliament, cabled to this 
country, are not correct, the treaty ought to be made public; 
and the Government ought to deny the correctness of the state- 
ment. We have no information. The papers have stated the 
administration. asked that this treaty be not made public, It 
is the usual thing to make the treaties public. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Harpy). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Austin], who was to be recognized next, is not present. There- 
fore the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, the previous- question was to be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Under the agreement, the pre- 
vious question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the conference report on the 
Philippine bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 29. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. JONES: Mr. Speaker, T ask that all gentlemen who have 
spoken on this subject may extend their remarks in the RECORD 
during a period of five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT), The gentle- 
man from Virginia asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen 
who have spoken on this subject may be permitted to extend 
their remarks in the Recoxrp for five legislative days. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina.. Mr. Speaker, I wish to pre- 
sent a conference report on the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 15774), for printing under the rule; and in that 
connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask. unanimous consent that 
I may file the statement later in the day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina presents the conference report on the District of 
oe appropriation bill, Which will be printed under the 
rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pace] asks unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be presented later in the day. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it will be printed? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It will be printed with the 
report. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina state whether this is a complete agreement? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; it is not: It is a partial 
agreement. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What is in disagreement? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There are four or five different 
amendments on which we have not been able to agree. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They will be laid before the House? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. The conference report 
will be laid before the House at the proper opportunity. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does that include the half-and-half prop- 
osition? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; without taking up too much 
time now, I may say it involves the half-and-half and the in- 


tangible tax amendment and tlie gas amendment, beth of which L 
promised to bring back to the House, and seme one or two other 
amendments that are not of much Importance. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]? 
There was no objection. 


VETO. MESSAGE-—ARMY APPROPRIATION: BILL (H. DOC, NO; 1334). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
House the following message from the President of the United 
States, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the message, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I have carefully considered the bill (H. R. 16460) entitled 
“An act making appropriations. for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and! 
seventeen,” and now take the liberty of returning it with my 
objections: to its approval. 

The bill constitutes an essential part of the legislation pro- 
viding for the Military Establishment of the country and wisely 
and generously provides for the reorganization of the agencies 
of our national defense, and it is with genuine reluctance that 
I delay its becoming law by suggesting the elimination of one 


of the provisions which has been embodied in the very neces- 


sary and important revision of the Articles of War which has 
been added to it. 

The existing Articles of War are undoubtedly archaic. They 
have not undergone comprehensive revision for more than 100 
years. They do not always furnish the means of meeting 
promptly and directly the needs of discipline under modern 
conditions, and many contingencies now frequently arise in 
the government of the military forces which were not contem- 
plated when the present code was formulated. The relations 
of the Government of the United States have greatly broadened 
within the hundred years. We now have insular possessions 
and national interests far away from our continental shores. 
Both the practice of arms and the theory of discipline have 
undergone many modern. changes, and a manifest need for such 
a: revision of these articles as is here presented has long existed. 
I. therefore, the more keenly regret. to find in the proposed 
revision of the Articles of War a provision. to which I can not 
give my approval. 

The original act establishing the retired list of the Army 
(act of Aug. 3, 1861) referred to the personnel therein included 
as only partially retired, and provided that a retired officer 
should be entitled to wear the uniform of his grade, should be 
borne on the Army Register, and should: be subject: to the rules 
and Articles of War, and to trial by general court-martial for 
any breach of these articles. By the act of July 24, 1876, offi- 
cers of the Army on the retired list were specifically declared 
to constitute a part of the Regular Army, a provision which is 
found repeated in subsequent acts affecting the organization of 
the Army; and other statutes enacted during this period made 
retired officers: of the Army available for certain classes of 
active duty, in time of peace with their consent, and in time 
of war without their consent. By the recently enacted national 
defense act, the authority of the President over retired officers 
has been further extended so as to make them subject to his 
eall in time of war for any kind of duty without any restriction 
whatever. Courts and Attorneys General have in a long line of 
decisions held that officers of the Army on the retired list hold 
public: office. It thus appears that both the legislative and 
judicial branches have drawn a sharp distinction in status 
between retired officers, who are regarded and governed at all 
times as an effective reserve of skilled and experienced officers 
and a potential source of military strength, and mere pen- 
sioners, from whom no further military service is expected. 
Officers on the retired list of the Army are officers of the Army, 
members of the Military Establishment distinguished by their 
long service, and, as such, examples of discipline to the officers 
and men in the active Army. Moreover, they wear the uniform 
of the Army, their education and service hold them out as per- 
sons especially qualified in military matters to represent the 
spirit of the Military Establishment, and they are subject to 
active duty in time of national emergency by the mere order 
of the Commander in Chief, They are, therefore, members of 
the Army, officers of the United States, exemplars of discipline, 
and have in their keeping the good name and the good spirit of 
the entire Military Establishment before the world. Occupying 
such a relation, their subjection to the rules and Articles of 
War and to trial by general court-martial have always been 
regarded as necessary, in order that the retired list might not 
become a source of tendencies which would weaken the dis- 
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cipline of the active land forces and impair that control over 
those forces which the Constitution vests in the President. 

The purpose of the Articles of War in times of peace is to 
bring about a uniformity in the application of military dis- 
cipline which will make the entire organization coherent and 
effective, and to engender a spirit of cooperation and proper 
subordination to authority which will in time of war instantly 
make the entire Army a unit in its purpose of self-sacrifice and 
deyotion to duty in the national defense. These purposes can 
not be accomplished if the retired officers, still a part of the 
Military Establishment, still relied upon to perform important 
duties, are excluded, upon retirement, from the wholesome and 
unifying effect of this subjection to a common discipline. I am 
persuaded that officers upon the retired list would themselves 
regard as an invidious and unpalatable discrimination which in 
effect excluded them from full membership in the profession to 
which they have devoted their lives, and of which by the laws 
of their country they are still members. So long as Congress 
. Sees fit to make the retired personnel a part of the Army of 
the United States, the constitutionality of the proposed exemp- 
tion of such personnel from all liability under the Articles of 
War is a matter of serious doubt, leaving the President, as it 
does, without any means sanctioned by statute of exercising 
over the personnel thus exempted the power of command vested 
in him by the Constitution, 

Convinced, as I am, of the unwisdom of this provision and 
of its baneful effect upon the discipline of the Army; doubting, 
as I do, the power of Congress wholly to exempt retired officers 
from the control of the President, while declaring them to be 
a part of the Regular Army of the United States, I am con- 
strained to return this bill without my approval. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE Wuite HoUsE, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to refer the veto message of 
the President to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves to refer the veto message of the President to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANN, The bill and the veto. 

Mr. HAY. Yes; the bill and the veto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The message and the bill are 
so referred. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I will state that about two hours 
ago, on hearing that the President had vetoed the Army ap- 
propriation bill, I introduced a bill exactly like the Army 
appropriation bill as it passed the two Houses, with the excep- 
tion of that part of the bill containing the Articles of War. 
That bill will be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
I ask unanimous consent that it shall be in order on Tuesday 
next to consider that bill under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman move to suspend 
the rules. 

Mr. HAY. That it may be in order for me to move to sus- 
pend the rules on Tuesday and pass that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman know the 
number? 

Mr. HAY. The number is H. R. 17498. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, that that may be done. It is not neces- 
sary to have the bill reported. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is not moving now for the pas- 
sage of the bill? 

Mr. HAY. No; I am not moving now for the passage of the 
bill. I am simply asking that it shall be in order for me on 
Tuesday next to move to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday next it shall be in 
order for him to moye to suspend the rules and pass the Army 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have to get the number. 

Mr. HAY. The bill is numbered H. R. 17498. I introduced 
the bill two or three hours ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
made a moment ago. 

Mr. HAY. If the Chair will put in the request the Army ap- 
propriation bill introduced by me to-day—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday next it shall be in 
order for him to move to suspend the rules and consider the 
Army appropriation bill, H. R. 17498, introduced by him to-day. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


That is the inquiry the Chair 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the Chair to lay 
before the House the conference report on the bill (H. R. 8234) 
known as the child-labor bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Lewis] calls up the conference report on the bill 
H. R. 8234, the child-labor bill, which the Clerk will read. 

Tho Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 1107). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8234) “ To prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same. 


Davin J. LEWIS, 
J. M. C. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Jos. T. ROBINSON, 
Moses E. CLAPP, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, as the members will recall, this 
bill, known as the child-labor bill, having passed the House 
went to the Senate, and the Senate passed it with certain 
amendments. I may say that the amendments by the Senate 
did not modify in any way the general objective of the bill— 
that is, the acts and the species of conduct intended to be 
prohibited by the House measure—but in considering the 
methods that should be employed for that purpose, especially 
in the leading, and what I may call the prohibitive clause, the 
Senate adopted a method of treatment somewhat different from 
that adopted by the House. 


The House method of treatment was to stigmatize the par- 
ticular products of child labor, in whole or in part, and pro- 
hibit the movement in interstate commerce of any such par- 
ticular products. That clause, section 1, was amended by the 
Senate, and its treatment provides that wherever children are 
shown to have been employed by a manufacturer, and so forth, 
under the prohibited conditions, within one month of the offer 
of shipment of the product of such factory, then any ship- 
ment of any product of such factory shall be denied the priv- 
ileze of interstate commerce. 

I shall not go into any discussion of the slightly different 
constitutional aspects presented by the House method of treat- 
ment and the Senate method of treatment, unless discussion of 
that subject shall be considered necessary this afternoon. It 
may be said in favor of the Senate treatment that it renders 
the administration of the law itself, and the effectuation of the 
prohibitions of the law, easier than the House treatment would 
do, and is to be strongly recommended on that account. The 
difficulties in the way of obtaining evidence, of particularizing 
the special articles of the product of a mill which were sophisti- 
cated by child labor, in whole or in part, at once suggest them- 
selves under the House treatment of the matter. The Senate 
treatment eliminates those difficulties, because any shipment of 
any of its products within one month after child labor has been 
employed in the factory makes out a case, under the indictment, 
for the Government. It need only prove that within one month 
of the objected shipment child labor was employed in the factory 
from which the article proceeded. 

Before concluding I wish to express my appreciation of the 
valuable aid those in charge of the bill have received from its 
legislative author, Mr. KEATING, of Colorado. 

If no gentleman desires any further information, I move the 
previous question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Harrison). The gentleman 
from Maryland moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Lewis, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs to report a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 326 (H. Rept. 1147). 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be. “apt DÈ is 8 a 


lrected 

if not incompatible with the public interes form the House of 
Representatives how many members of the ational Guard taken into 
the service of the United. States in compliance with the President's 
order of June 18, 1916, are recruits without any previous military 
experience. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADDITIONAL LABOR FOR FOLDING SPEECHES, 


Mr, LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 335 (H. Rept. 1146). 

Resolved, That the Doorkeeper is authorized to employ ber 1890. 
labor for folding speer! at the rate of not 5 pi per 1,0 
and that the sum of is authorized to be expended ae od te 
contingent fund for that purpose. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6625) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to make certain donations of con- 
demned cannon and cannon balls, had asked a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Hrrcncocgk, and Mr. 
WAkkEN as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 16700. An act to amend “An act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 4, 1913. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, had 
further insisted upon its amendments still in disagreement, had 
asked a further conference with the House on said amendments, 
and had appointed Mr. Suara of Maryland, Mr, Rosrnsox, and 
Mr. GALLINGER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 14338) to authorize aids 
to navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Represen- 
tatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. NELSON as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 19) relating to bills of lading in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

BITUMINOUS COAT. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

‘The Clerk read as follows : 

House resolution 352. 


Whereas it is alleged that a methods of co tition are widel 
3 in the bituminous coal-mining indus of the Unit 


Whereas it is alleged that consequence thereof the industry in 
many districts has a 3 financially, and numerous 
ve ‘been forced into receiverships; and 


pern 3 
Wees if is 80 alleges that in consequence thereof some 200,000,- | 


000 tons of coa) are permanently lost to * . each year by 
unwise and inprovident methods of mining; 

Whereas it is further alleged that Bron EE thereof some 
500,000 employees at the mines are pts idle from one-fourth to 
one-third of the working time, with much p and loss 
to themselves and those dependent upon them; 

Whereas such conditions, if existing in the bituininous coal industry, 
Theret 8 — ae interests and welfare of the public as a whole: 

erefore 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are many other industries in the United States that are 


whom, and by what authority 


just as much in jeopardy as the coal industry is. If the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission are to be authorized to investigate the 
difficulties that surround the coal industry, there is no reason 
why they should not be permitted or requested or required to 
investigate all the other industries. We have 250,000 corpora- 
tions in the United States, and about 100,000 of these corpora- 
tions lose money every year. Of course, some of them are en- 
gaged in the coal business, some of them are engaged in the 
stone-quarry business, some of them are engaged in manu- 
facturing iron and steel, and all other kinds of things. Of 
the remaining 150,000 corporations, we have about 60,000 that 
do not make $5,000 a year, and we have a large number of 
corporations engaged in manufacturing, mining, and other 
industries of the country that are living from hand to mouth. 
Neither the men employed in them nor the owners of the in- 
stitutions are able to get the income from them which their 
industry justifies. It does not seem to me that the coal in- 
dustry ought to be specially selected for this kind of an in- 
vestigation. If I give consent for the consideration of this 
resolution, I would like to offer an amendment which will in- 
clude corporations and industries of other kinds, as well as 
the coal industry. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to my colleague that 
at the present time the Federal Trade Commission, under a 
Senate resolution (S. Res. 217, Ist sess. 64th Cong.) are in- 
vestigating the anthracite coal industry of the United States. 
They find that the two industries, the bituminous coal industry 
and the anthracite coal industry, overlap and merge in such a 
way that an investigation of both industries can be conducted 
at the same time and with the same amount of difficulty and 
expense as the investigation of only one of them. This investi- 
gation has been requested both by the operators and by the 
men who labor in the mines, and has been requested by the fol- 
lowing organizations among others: The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the American Federation of Labor, the 
United Mine Workers of the World, the American Mining Con- 
gress, Pennsylvania and Ohio Coal Operators, Central West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, Splint & Gas Coal Asso- 
ciation of West Virginia, Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association, Southwestern Coal Operators’ Association, the Chi- 
cago Coal Merchants’ Association, Indiana Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, Indiana Coal Trade Bureau, Franklin County Coal Op- 
erators’ Association (Illinois), Williamson County Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association (Illinois), Central Illinois Coal Bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am willing to concede the fact that most of 
the people engaged in this line of industry are losing money 
and that the trade is in a demoralized condition, and that there 
is some necessity for some such investigation as the resolution 
ay colleague contemplates, but there are industries that are in 

us condition as this, and my thought is that while 
the investigation is gang on that it ought to cover a wider field, 
but if this is simply to complete an investigation that has 
already begun—— 

Mr. RAINEY. That is all. 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). I am not going to object, but 
some day in the not distant future I shall ask to have other 
industries, just as badly off as this, turned over to the Federal 
Trade Commission for investigation and report. 

Mr. RAINEY. And I shall not object to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garrerr). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Lllinois? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to, 


JACOB HOFFMAN, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I call up House resolution 348. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
calls up House resolution 343, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 


House resolution 348. 


Resowed, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested 
to furnish the House of Representatives with a statement owing why 
Jacob Hoffman (Naeger), a citizen of the United States of Ameri 
born and raised in Dubois County, Ind., is now arrested and detain 
by the English military authorities at Victoria, British Columbia, Can- 
ada, and to furnish the House with information showing what crime, or 


| crimes, if any, the said Jacob a (Naeger) has committed against 


the British ernment in showing when he was arrested, by 
ANE by military or civil authority, 


whether arrested upon afidavit duly sworn to or upon oral sany 
a 


or npon suspicion, and whether he has eyer been given ‘trial 
hear “ie and if so, when and where, and before what trib niner 
or civil, and what was the judgment and decree of the court imp 


upon him, and where he is now and how confined. 


1916. 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. 


The gentleman from Indiana 
ealls this up as a privileged resolution, and the question is on 


its passage. 
The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS, 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate joint resolution 151, au- 
thorizing the appointment of a special joint commission of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the em- 
ployment of Federal prisoners in industrial occupations for the 
benefit of the Government of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution at length. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
special orders to-day. Gentlemen have been here all day wait- 
ing, and I do not think it is exactly right to take up the entire 
time of the day with these matters. If there is to be absolutely 
no discussion on this matter I will not object, but if there is 
to be any, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the Senate joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire just a minute to make 
a statement, and that is all. This is the resolution introduced 
at the instigation of the Attorney General of the United States 
in the Senate by Senator Surra of Georgia, and in the House by 
myself. The two resolutions are identical. On or about the 
Ist of June, 1917, in the United States penitentiaries at Leaven- 
worth and at Atlanta, the building program of these peni- 
tentiaries will have been completed. The object of this reso- 
lution is to appoint a general committee of the Senate and 
House for the purpose of making an investigation as to what 
uses the convicts can be put to for the Government of the 
United States, and to make a report at the next session of 
Congress for the purpose of determining what they will do, so 
that they will not come in contact, either locally or generally, 
with the free labor of the country. It is an important resolu- 
tion. The Attorney General has urged that it be done; and it 
has already passed the Senate, and I hope that my good and 
distinguished friend from Illinois will not object, so that at 
the next session of Congress we can have some information 
before us that will be of some value to the House and the 
Senate in order that Congress may properly legislate for these 
convicts. If something is not done the Attorney General says 
that all of next year the convicts will have nothing to do, 
because the cell houses are already complete and the peni- 
tentiaries will be completed by that time. 

Mr. MANN. I am in sympathy with the general purpose of 
the resolution of employing convicts in Government ms, 
That matter has been under consideration for hundreds and 
thousands of years, and very actively under consideration in 
this country for a good many years. I do not think it is pos- 
sible for a committee of Congress between the adjournment of 
this Congress and next December to settle this question. That 
is what is proposed by the resolution. I hope that the Attorney 
General will have some one go ahead and make an investigation 
relative to the matter. I know that Members of Congress after 
adjournment—and nobody knows when that is going to take 

- place-—will be mostly engaged in taking a necessary vacation 
or getting ready to prevent a two years’ enforced vacation. I 
think this ought to be considered, and I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garrett). 
will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What became of the proposition of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RANDALL] where he asked to have 
laid before the House a Senate bill, there being a similar bill 
on the House Calendar? Has that gone over for the afternoon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair at the time of those proceedings. 
He was, however, upon the floor of the House, and, as the 
Chair recalls, upon the gentleman calling up the bill the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarroxp] made the point of 
order that no quorum was present, and then subsequently with- 
draw that point of order. 

Mr. MANN. A privileged matter came in. 


miry. 
The gentleman 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. . Thereupon the Speaker recog- 
nized other gentlemen. The Chair would be of opinion, just 
from his personal recollection, that the matter called up by the 
gentleman from California is pending before the House at this 
time, and if the point be made the Chair will so hold. 

Mr. MANN. I am not seeking to bring the matter before the 
aes I am only seeking to know what was going to be done 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask the gen- 
tleman from California if he has withdrawn his motion? 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the anxiety of a 
great many Members to occupy a good deal of time this after- 
noon I am going to ask that my matter go over until the next 
session of the House. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman need not ask to go over. He can 
simply withdraw his present request. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I withdraw the present request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
withdraws his request. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the understanding that it will not 
be presented again to-day? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know what is the 
order of business of the House for this afternoon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order of the House 
several gentlemen are to be recognized for the purpose of 
addressing the House. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair kindly state in 
what order they come? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. According to a memorandum 
before the Chair the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] is 
first to be recognized for 30 minutes, then the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. RELLY] for 30 minutes, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] for 60 minutes, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hu] for 60 minutes, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ALLEN] for 15 minutes, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] for an hour, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gmrerr] for 30 minutes, the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
SasatrH] for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dyer] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, an order has already been entered 
that gentlemen who are not reached to-day in their order are to 
be carried over until Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] is recognized under 
a previous order heretofore made for 30 minutes. 


JUSTICE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, when amid the sound- 
ing of many trumpets and the blare of many bands the national 
Republican convention at Chieago brought forth as their can- 
didate for the Presidency of this great Republic Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, of the Empire State of New York, it was pro- 
claimed throughout the length and breadth of the land that 
the distracted Republican Party had at last found a Moses 
who was to lead that benighted band of hungry patriots out of 
the wilderness. It was the most sudden, unexpected pre- 
arranged nomination ever handed to a waiting, expectant, 
unwilling nominee. It was the first exhibition in American 
political life of an active candidate for office accepting under 
protest a nomination which had been industriously sought for 
many months. For many weeks after this most remarkable 
political performance the people were daily regaled with col- - 
umns of articles in many newspapers and magazines descrip- 
tive of this marvelous leader and his mission in the world. He 
was pictured as a towering giant among his fellows, especially 
annointed for the purpose and sent into the political world to 
right all the wrongs, redress all the grievances, and obliterate 
all the inequalities which afflict mankind. It was loudly pro- 
claimed both by the “old guard” and the shattered remnants 
of the valorous legion which four years ago followed the 
“ waving plume” of “ Terrible Teddy,” that under the matchless 
leadership of this mighty man the Republican hosts would again 
march to victory and direct the destinies of the Republic. 

With this picture in mind the people waited expectantly for 
the mighty one to make his first deliverance, having every 
right to assume that it would be weighty with statesmanlike 
utteran and filled with thoughts and suggestions for the 
betterment of mankind. As his mission was to right the 
wrongs, redress the grievances, and wipe out the inequalities 
existing among his countrymen, they supposed he had a message 
to deliver which would carry some remedial suggestion. It 
was understood that he was too big of brain to content himself 
with merely complaining of existing evils, but that he would go 
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further and prescribe the remedy; that he would not simply 
criticize conditions but would also point out the necessary re- 
forms. Carping criticism and remediless complaint are both the 
products of the small brain, and of course nothing of this kind 
was expected from the eminent justice and brilliant former 
governor of the greatest State in all the Union. 

Finally, the great day when the oracle was to make deliver- 
ance came, and the whole people anxiously waited for the words 
of wisdom and statesmanship that never fell upon their ears. 
Mr, Speaker, when I read that speech of acceptance delivered 
by Mr. Hughes, I involuntarily exclaimed, “How have the 
mighty fallen.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] A speech 
of some §,000 words, filled with criticism and complaint, and not 
one word of remedy throughout the whole affair. He complains 
of the manner in which the President acted on a number of 
occasions, but never once does he intimate how he would have 
acted had he been President. He complains of the action of the 
President, but never once does he declare that he would have 
acted differently. Throughout the entire speech nothing rem- 
edial is suggested, no reform is mentioned, no constructive 
legislation is advocated, and on the whole the distinguished gen- 
tleman seemed to be mortally afraid that he might directly or 
indirectly commit himself on some inconsequential proposition. 
That speech reminds me of a story told on another distinguished 
gentleman, who was at one time governor of another State. 
This governor had the reputation of never taking a positive 
stand on any question. A newspaper man on one occasion 
sought to interview him on a certain pending important public 
question. Every time he asked a question the governor parried, 
and finally the newspaper man gave up in disgust, but on leay- 
ing he turned to the governor and in sarcastic tones said: 
“Well, governor, what do you think of the equator?” „Well, 
my friend,” said the governor, “I hardly know; the fact is a 
good deal can be said on both sides of it.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hughes could find no issue in his speech of acceptance, 
but after he struck the trail toward the limitless West, he has 
found two or three issues upon which, I suppose, he wants this 
campaign fought out. I shall not discuss the very heinous 
charge he makes against the administration of supplanting two 
Republicans with two Democrats in minor departmental posi- 
tions. Of course that was real cruel, and according to the 
supersensitive ideas of the great justice should not have been 
done, but I am a disciple of Andrew Jackson and believe that 
“to the victor belongs the spoils,” and therefore it would have 
suited me exactly if every place in the Government service had 
been filled by a Democrat. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

What I desire to refer to briefly is the puny effort of Mr. 
Hughes to dig up the “bloody shirt” and wave it again for his 
personal advantage over a happy, united, and contented people. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer to this matter with regret and sorrow. 
Regret that one of such supposed high ideals, patriotic impulses, 
and broadness of view could stoop to so unenviable a task, and 
sorrow that at this late day a candidate of a great party for 
the Presidency can be found who is willing to pitch the cam- 
paign on so low a plane. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The brave men of the North and the South—they who for four 
long years bore the shock of battle—ceased fighting at Appo- 
mattox. They had tested the metal of cach other on many a 
hard-fought and blood-stained field, and finally, when the star 
of the Southern Confederacy went down in the gloom of defeat 
on the field of Appomattox, both sides to that awful conflict 
had a wholesome respect for the other. Arms were grounded, 
and the soldiers of Lee and Grant went home and set about the 
task of building a stronger, better, and more powerful Republic. 
From that April day in 1865 until this good hour no real soldier, 
whether he wore the blue or the gray, has been known to utter a 
single sentiment meant to reopen the wounds of sectional strife. 

It is true that for many years after the close of that fratri- 
cidal struggle vicious politicians on both sides frantically waved 
the “bloody shirt” in the interest of their political fortunes, 
but these men never smelled gunpowder and if in view of the 
struggle at all it was in the capacity of camp followers. It was 
hoped, Mr. Speaker, that this tribe of political leaders had 
“gone the way of all the earth” and that we should “ never 
look upon their like again,” but in this goodly year of 1916, 
when our people are enjoying the fruits of profound peace and 
our land is smiling with plenty, this great leader of the Republi- 
can Party without any real issue to present to the people, has 
descended from the lofty mount of real statesmanship to the 
muddy plain of demagogy and is attempting to rally the Re- 
publican hosts to the standard of the “ bloody shirt.” 

It will be remembered that the South tried to leave the Union 
and to leave it peaceably, but our northern brethren said, “ No, 
you shall not leave us. You are a part of this Union and you 
must stay in it.” Four years of war followed and the South 


was kept in the Union by force. Now, 51 years after the enil. 


of that war we find a Republican candidate for President going 
about over the land proclaiming in substance that the Southern 
States are in the Union—in fact that they never were out—but 
that they have no right to participate in the Government of the 
United States, He charges the present administration with 
being sectional and in proof of his charges he asserts that prac- 
tically all the committees of Congress haye chairmen from the 
South. Mr. Hughes knows that it has always been the custom 
of both parties to settle the chairmanships of committees by the 
rule of seniority and he further knows that as the South has 
steadily kept her Democratie Representatives here these gentle- 
men are entitled to their chairmanships under the operation of 
this rule of seniority. 

He attempts to leave the impression upon his audiences that 
practically all the House committees have southern chairmen 
and that therefore the “ South is in the saddle.” I have pre- 
pared a statement showing who are the chairmen in the present 
(Sixty-fourth) Democratic Congress, and it will appear that 
the 11 seceding Southern States have 31 chairmen, the border 
States, and by this I mean the Middle States of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Missouri, and Oklahoma, have 11 
chairmen, and the Northern States have 17 chairmen. The 
table is as follows: 


CHAIRMANSHIPS OF Hovusk COMMITTEES HELD BY REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM THE 11 STATES WHICH SECEDED FROM THE UNION. 


{Sixty-fourth Congress.] 
DEMOCRATIC, 


Asbury F, Lever, South Carolina, Agriculture. 

Carter Glass, Virginia, Banking and Currency. 

Edward W. Pou, North Carolina, Claims, 

Dudley M. Hughes, Georgia, Education. 

Hubert D. Stephens, Mississippi, Elections No. 1. 

Lewis L, Morgan, Louisiana, Elections No. 3. 

Ladislas Lazaro, Louisiana, Enrolled Bills. 

Robert L. Doughton, North Carolina, Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Rufus Hardy, Texas, Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

Benjamin G. Humphreys, Mississippi, Flood Control. 

Henry D. Flood, Virginia, Foreign Affairs. 

John L. Burnett, Alabama, een peere and Naturalization, 

John II. Stephens, Texas, Indian Affairs. (Mr. Carter, Oklahoma, 
ranking member.) 

William A. Jones, Virginia, Insular Affairs. 

William C, Adamson, Georgia, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

William R. Smith, Texas, Irrigation of Arid Lands. (Mr. ‘Taylor, 
Colorado, rankin; member.) 

Edwin Y. Webb, North Carolina, the Judiciary. 

James L. Slayden, Texas, the Library. 

James E. Byrnes, South Carolina, Mileage. 

James Hay, Virginia, Military Affairs. 

Lemuel P. Padgett, Tennessee, Naval Affairs. 

John A. Moon, Tennessee, the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Frank Clark, 9 Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Martin Dies, Texas, Railways and Canals. 

Hannibal L. Godwin, North Carolina, Reform in the Civil Service, 

John T. Watkins, Louisiana, Revision of the Laws. 

Stephen M. Sparkman, Florida, Rivers and Harbors. 

Robert L. Henry, Texas, Rules. 

William C. Houston, Tennessee, the Territories. 

Alexander W. Gregg. Texas, War Claims, 

Claude Kitchin, North Carolina, Ways and Means, 


CHUAIRMANSHIPS OF HOUSE COMMITTEES HELD BY REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM BORDER STATES. 
{Sixty-fourth Congress.] 

James T. Lloyd, Missouri, Accounts. 

J. Fred C. Talbott, Maryland, Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

Harvey lieim, Kentucky, Census. 

Ben Johnson, Kentucky, District of Columbia. 

William W. Rucker, Missouri, Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress. 

Courtney W. Hamlin, Missouri, Expenditures in the State Department. 

James C. Cantrill. Kentucky, Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

David J, Lewis, Maryland, Labor. 

Joshua W. Alexander, Missouri, Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Scott Ferris, Oklahoma, Public Lands, 

Dorsey W. Shackleford, Missouri, Roads. 


CHAIRMANSHIPS OF HOUSE COMMITTEES HELD BY REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM NORTHERN STATES. 


{Sixty-fourth Congress.] 


Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois, Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

John J. Fitzgerald, New York, Appropriations. 

William A. Ashbrook, Ohio, Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

James A. Hamill, New Jersey, Elections No. 2. 

Charles B. Smith, New York, Expenditures in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Tom Stout, Montana, Expendilures in the Interior Department. 

8 Worth Bailey, Pennsylvania, Expenditures in the Department 

of Justice. 

James P. Maher, New York, Expenditures in the Department of Labor. 

Clyde H. Tavenner, Illinois, Expenditures in the Post Office Depart- 


ment. 
ae O. Lobeck, Nebraska, Expenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
John A. M. Adair, Indiana, Expenditures in the War Department. 
Thomas F. Konop, Wisconsin, Expenditures on Public Buildings. 
Isaac R. Sherwood, Ohio, Invalid Pensions. 
Martin D. Foster, Illinois, Mines and Mining. 
Martin A. Morrison, Indiana, Patents. 
John A. Key, Ohio, Pensions 
Henry A. Barnhart, Indiana, Printing. 
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I want to say here that among the 17 chairmen of the House 
who come from the North stands preeminently that gallant Union 
soldier, whom every patriot in this House, be he Democrat or 
Republican, must love, Gen. Isaac R. SHEerwoop, the chairman 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. [Applause.] If we are 
not to be trusted, if we are aliens in our own land, why should 
we elevate this distinguished general of the Union Army? It is 
because he is a patriot, because he is a true representative of the 
people of the country, and is entitled to ft by the seniority rule. 
As I said before, every man from the North or from the South 
must admire, respect, and love this gallant man, than whom there 
was no nobler in ali the hosts that followed Grant. [Applause.] 
Another man, who is a younger one, from that same State is also 
chairman of an important committee, and I refer to that brilliant 
young Democrat from the State of Ohio, Mr. Joun A. Key, chair- 
man of the Committee on Pensions. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

If the fact that the South has a few more chairmen in the 
House in this Democratic Congress than the North makes this 
a sectional administration, what must be thought of the ad- 
ministrations during the Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, 
and Sixty-first Congresses, when the Republicans controlled 
the House, and during which four Congresses not a solitary 
man from the South held a chairmanship, although in each of 
those Congresses there were some very able Republican Mem- 
bers from the South? I present tables showing the names and 
States of the chairmen in those four Congresses. 

There sat on the Republican side during those Congresses 
such men as Walter P. Brownlow, of Tennessee; RicHarp W. 
AUSTIN, now with us, a magnificent Representative; Nathan W. 
Hale, of Tennessee; Grant, of North Carolina; and others; 
and yet in all these four ‘Congresses not a single southern Re- 
publican was chairman of a committee. Aye, more than that, 
Mr. Speaker, if they will go back to the Fifty-fourth 
they will find that the State of Maine had only four Repre- 
sentatives in that Congress. Mr. Reed, of Maine, was the 
Speaker; Mr. Dingley, of Maine, was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee.on Ways and Means, and therefore the majority leader 
upon the floor of the House; Mr. Boutelle, of Maine, was chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs; and Mr. Milliken, of 
Maine, was chairman of the ‘Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. Here is the lists of chairmanships in the four 
Republican Congresses referred to: 

CHAIRMANSHIPS OF Hous» COMMITTEES HELD BY REPRESENTATIVES 
M NORTHERN STATES IN THE prias — ‘CONGRESS. 
Accounts: Charles gg joe ‘Ohio. 
Agriculture: James Wadsw „New York. 
eoholic Liquor Traffic : Kenaan D. Sperry, Connecticut. 
Appropriations : James A. 
Banking and Currency.: Charles N. owl, New Jersey. 


Elections og 2: ‘avin i, Olms Olmsted, Penns 

ections No. 2: s z 

Elections No, 3: Michael E. mated, Pe ew York. 

ny tures, Department of Agriculture : Charles F. Wright, Penn- 


Wxpenditures, Department of Justice: William A. Calderhead, Kansas, 
Expenditures, Department of the Interior: Edward S. Minor, Wis- 


a Expenditures, ‘Department of the Navy: William 8. ‘Greene, Massa- 
tures, Post Office Department: Irving P. Wanger, Penn- 


ý tment of State: John H. Ketcham, New York. | 
‘Expendi 5 “Departmen Wilton A W: ock, Onia ai 

am < arn 
Foreign Affairs: Robert R. Hite, Ilin ois. 


: cer James T. M „Minnesota 

Manufactures.: Joseph C. ey, Pennsylvania. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheri Charles H. Grosvenor, Ohio. 
Mileage; William A. Reeder, anias; 

Military Affairs: John A. T. Hull, ic oh 

Militia: Edward Morrell, Pennsylvania 

‘Mines and Mining: Webster E 

Naval Affairs: George E. orp II lng 

Pacific Railroads; William Alden 3 Michigan. | 
Patents: Frank D. Currier, New Hampshire. 

Pensions : Henry C. Londenslager, New Jersey. 

Post Office and Post Roads: Jesse Overstreet, Indiana. 

Prin : Cha 8 


Private Land Claims: George W. Benth, Tilinois. 

Public Buildings and —— les W. Gillet, New York. 
Public Lands: John F. Seow SF 

Railways and Canals: James H. ‘Davidson; Wisconsin. 


Reform in Civil Service: Frederick H. Gillett, = gi nat 
Revision of the Laws: V Warner, Illinois. 
—— and Harbors: Th ore E. Burton, Ohio. 


Tanon and Acoustics : Roswell P. B hop, M . 


1 House held by iy Dantas from 
the Southern States in the Pitty-eighth same, emi 

9 Representatives from the Sou States in the Fifty- 
e ongress 

ennessee: Walter P. Brownlow and Henry R. Gibson. 

Virginia: Campbell Slemp. 

CHAIRMANSHIPS OF House COMMITTEES HELD EY REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM BORDER STATES IN THE PirtTy-nichTH CONGRESS. 

Joseph H. Gaines, West V 3 Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and | Representatives in 

Frank C. Wachter, Maryland. E led Bills. 


pons A. Hu West Virginia, Expenditures on Public Buildings. 
5 Richard pastes, Missouri, Levees and Improvement of Mississippi 
ver. 


Republican Representatives from border States in the Fifty-cighth 


Con 
entucky: W. Godfrey Hunter. 
Missouri: Richard Bartholdt. 
1 api 5 H. Jackson, Frank C. Wachter, Sydney E. Mudd. 
an 


West TE ae Blackburn B. er, Alston G. Dayton, Joseph Holt 
Gaines, haa C. Woodyard, and —.— A. 3 


CHAIRMANSHIPS OF House COMMITTRES HELD BY REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM NORTHERN STATES IN THD Fr NINER CONGRESS, 


Accounts: H. 


holic Liquor Traffic: Nehemiah D. , Connecticut. 
Appropriations : James — lenge: & Min: ta. 
Banking and re Gump les N. Fowler, New Jersey 


Co Weights, and 8 James H. Southard, O 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers: Arthur L. Bates, Penn- 
van 

“Y District of 9 Joseph W. Ba Wisconsin. j 
ie eet, . Southwick, New 8 


Mann. 
Elections No. 2: Marlin E. Olmsted, Pennsylvania. 
Elections No. 3: Michael E. Driscoll, New York 
1 Department of Agriculture : Charles E. Littlefield, 
e. 


Expenditures, Department of ‘Commerce and Labor: David J. Foster, 


‘Vermont. 
of Justice: William A. Calderhead. ¥ Kansas, 
8 88 of Tarir: Edward 8. 
tures, Department of Navy: Joseph W. 8 = 
—— Department of Post Office: Irving P anger, 


Expen 
. — —.—— Department of the . ö 
— — Department of War: 8 pt Lawrence, e 


Foreign Affairs: Robert G. Cousins, Iowa. 

Immigration eng. Naturalisation : Benjamin F. Howell, New Jersey. 
Indian Affairs: James S. Sherman, New York. 

Industrial Arts and Expositions: Augustus P. Gardner, Massa chu- 


|| setts. 


Insular Affairs: Henry A. Cooper, Wisconsin. 
Interstate and Foreign wor ge 5 P. E. Hepburn, Iowa. 
Invalid Pensions: Cyrus A. Sulloway, 
ee on of Arid Lands: Pak W Mendel. W Wyoming. 
Ju CaS John J. Jenkins, Wisconsin: 
ohn J. Gardner, — Jersey. 
Feros and Improvements of 1 River: George W. Prince, 


Library t 8 T: a a a Te 
Manufac bley, . — vania. 

Merchant . at ana Fisheries: Charles H. Grosvenor, Ohio, 
Mileage: William A ponen Kansas. 

Military Affairs: John A. F. Hull, Iowa. 

Militia: Edward De V. Morrell, Pennsylvania. 


Pacific Railroads: omas B. Butler, Pennsyl 
Patents: Frank D. Currier, New ire. 

ons: Henry C. Loudenslager, New Jersey. 
Post Office and Post ds: J Overstreet, Indiana. 
Printing; Charles B. Landis, T 3 
Private Land rge W. Smith, Illinois. 
Public Lands: John F. Lacey, T 


vil = 

on of the ‘Laws: Reuben O. Moon, Pennsylvania. 
irora a and Harbors: Theodore B. Burton, Ohio. 
Rules: oe Pannie 
Territories : ward L. E Roswell P. Bahoi 
Ventilation and Acoustics : . B ep: „ 
War Claims: Thaddeus M. 5 3 
Ways and Means: Sereno E. „ New ok 
Chairmanships of House comm tees held b 6 trom 

Southern States in the Fifty-ninth Congress: 

8 Representatives from the Southern States in the Fifty- 


North Carolina: E. ‘Spencer ‘Blackburn. 
Tennessee: Walter P. Brownlow and Nathan W. Hale. 
Virginia: Campbell Slemp. 


\CHAIRMANSHIPS or House COMMITTEES HELD BY REPRESENTATIVES 


FROM THE BORDER STATES IN THE FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


k: Joseph H. Gaines, West 3 — Election of President, Vice Presi- 
j oa and 8 in C 
i achter, Maryland, "Enrol Hed Bills, 
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James A. Hughes, West -Virginia, nditures on Public Buildings. 
8 Representatives from the border States in the Fifty-ninth 


Con 
Se James B. Bennett = Don C. 1 
Missouri: Frank B. Kleppen, n ar C. Ellis, 
John Wilborn, Richard a a Marion. E. Rhodes WII T. Tyn- 
dall, Cassius M. Shartel, and Arthur P. Murphy. 


CHAIRMANSHIPS OF HOUSE CoMMIITTEES HELD BY REPUBLICAN REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM NORTHERN STATES IN aa aay CONGRESS. 


Charies N. Fowler, New Jersey, Banking ay 
Henry S. Boutell, Illinois, bn oth he ‘Membership of the 


ouse. 

James M. Lag Kansas, Claims. 

James R. Illinois, Distribution of House Rooms. 

George N. Southulek. New Y York, Education. 

James R. Mann, Illinois, Elections No. 1. 

Marlin E. Olmstead, Pennsylvania, Elections No. 2. 

Edwin W. Higgins, ‘Connecticut, Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture. 
- pubert N. Haugen, Iowa, Expenditures in the Department of the 
nterior. 

dons W. Weeks, Massachusetts, Expenditures in the Department of 


ate. 
Philip Knopf, Illinois, Expenditures in the Department of the 


ury. 
Robert G. Cousins, Iowa, Foreign Affairs. 

James S. Sherman, poke! York, ‘indian Affairs. 

Augustus P, Gardn , Massachusetts, Industrial Arts and Exposi- 


tions, 
Henry A. Cooper, Wisconsin, Insular Affairs. 
William P. Hepburn, Iowa, 9 and Foreign Commerce. 
John J. Jenkins, Wisconsin, J 

wom W. Prince, Ilinois, Levees and Improvements of Mississippi 
Charles N. Brum, Pennsylvania, Mileage. 
Jesse 8 Indiana, habs oth ‘Office and Post Roads, 
Charles B. dis, Indiana, Printing. 
Thomas F. Marshall, North Dakota, 5 ee Clalms. 
Theodore E. Burton, Ohio, Rivers and II 
William H. Graham, Pennsylvania, Ventilation’ and Accoustics. 
Kittredge 1 Vermont, War Claims. 


CHAIRMANSHIPS OF HOUSE COMMITTEES HELD BY REPRESENTATIVES 
From BORDER STATES IN THE PURE Coxonxss. 


James a Hughes, West Virginia, Accoun 


Joseph H. Gaines, West Virginia, Meetlon of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 
> Ss pened Mudd, Maryland, SS rpenditures in the Department of 
8 


FR a i Representatives from border States in the Sixtieth Con- 


e pauan D. James, James B. Bennett, John W. Langley, 
and poi Don = wards. 
r C. Ellis, Richard Bartholdt, Henry S. Canfield, and 


Hary l; Go 0 S. McGuire. 
Maryland: William H. Jackson, Sydney E. Mudd, and George A. 


Pearre. 
West Virginia: William P. Hubbard, George C. Sturgiss, Joseph 
Holt Gaines, Harry C. Woodyard, and James A. Hi 


Chairmanships of House committees held by southern Representa- 
tives in the Sixtieth Congress, Republicans: None. 
Republican Representatives from Southern States in the Sixtieth 


9 
Walter P. Brownlow and SADRE W. Hale. 
Virginians Campbell Slemp (succeeded in December, 1907 by his son 
C. Bascom Slem; 
CHAIRMANSHIPS OF House COMMITTEES HELD BY NORTHERN 
- SBNTATIVES IN THE neon CONGRESS. 
Charles F. * Kansas, Agricultu 
Nehemiah D. Connecticut, Aleoholic Liquor Traffic, 
James A. N idee E. Banden riations. 
Edward B. Vreeland, New York ing and Currency. 
Edgar D. Crumpacker, Indiana, Census. 
George W. 2 Illinois, Claims. 


REPRE- 


William B. er Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Peon L, aeg eg ennsylyania, ition of Useless Executive 
apers. 


8 W. Smith, Michigan, District of Columbla. 

James F. Burke, Pennsy vania, Education. 

Charles L. Knapp, New York, ‘Ble ections No. 1. 

James M. Miller, Kansas, Elections No. 2. 

Michael B Driscoll, New York, Elections No. 3. 

William W. Wilson, Illinois, Enrolled Bills. 
Py ne al H. Graham, Pennsylvania, Expenditures in the Department 
0 cultu 

David J. 3 Vermont, Expenditures in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Henry 8 Boutell, Illinois, Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

erin RB Wanger, Pennsylvania, Expenditures in the Post Office De- 


partmen 

— J. Hill, Connecticut, Expenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
men 

rae: P. Lawrence, Massachusetts, Expenditures in the War De- 
partmen 

E. Stevens Henry, Connecticut, Ne et on Public Buildings. 

James Breck Perkins, New_York, 

Benjamin F, Howell, New Jersey, Imm: Bee pr Naturalization. 
William A. Rodenberg, Ininois, 1 5 d Expositi 
am A. en no n an ons. 

Martin B. Olmstead, Pennsyl lvania, Insular Affairs. ae 

James R. Mann, Illinois. Interstate and alld Pensi Commerce. 

Cyrus A. Sulloway, New Hampshire, Invalid Pe 

illiam A. Reeder, Kansas, Irrigation of Arid Lan 

Richard Wayne Parker, New Jersey, Judiciary. 

John J. Gardner, Te ‘Jersey, Labor. 
ni Phillip P. Campbell, Kansas, Levees and Improvement of Mississippi 

ver, 

Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts, Library. 

Henry MeMorran, ‘Michigan, Manufactures, 

William S. Greene, Massachusetts, Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Charles A. Kennedy, Iowa, Mileage. 


Jobn A. T. Hull, lose. tani Hn 
Halvor Steenerson, M innesota, Militia 
George F. Huf, Pennsylvania, Mines and Mining. 
George Edmund Foss, Illinois, Naval Affairs. 
Thomas S. Butler, Pennsylvania, Pacific U 
Penk . Currier, New Hampshire, Patents. 
Henry C. Loudenslager, New Jersey, Pensions. 
John W. Weeks, Massachusetts, Post Offices rand Post Roads. 
Allen F. Cooper, Pennsylvania, Printing. 
Ernest W. Roberts, Massachusett Private Land Claims. 
Frank W. plondell. Wyoming, Public Lands, 
James H. Davidso: 8 Railways and Can 
Frederick H Gillett, Massachusetts, Reform in ‘Givi Service, 
Reuben O. Niobe, Pennsylvania, Revision of Law 
DeAlva S. Alexander, New York, Rivers and Harbors: 
Edwar G. Cannon (Speaker), Illinois, Rules. 
Edward L. Hamilton, Mi „ Territories. 
e D. McCreary, Pennsylvania, 3 and Accoustics. 
rles B. Law, New York, War Claims. 
—— E. Payne, New York, Wars and Mean: 


Chairmanshi of House Committees maig ty Representatives from 
the Southern States, Sixty-first Congress: 
Republican Representatives from — ng ‘States in the Sixty-first 


Congress 
8 = ‘Carolina: John M. Moorehead, H. H. Cowles, and John G. 
ran 
Tennessee: Walter P. Brownlow and Richard W. Austin. 
Virginia : C. Bascom Slemp. 
CHAIRMANSHIPS OF HOUSE COMMITTEES HELD BY REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM BORDER STATES IN THE 5 CONGRESS. 
James A. Hughes, West Virginis, Acco 
Joseph H. Gaines, West Virginia, Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 
Bird S. M , Oklahoma, ihan A tures in the Interior Department, 
Sydney E. Medd, Maryland, Expenditures in th: ent of Justice. 
Don C. Edwards, Kentucky, Expenditures in gn tment of State. 
Richard Bartholdt, Missouri, Public Seles ss 
8 Representatives from bord Bee in — Con- 


Missouri: Richard 5 Ia M. Coudrey, Charles A. Crow, 
Palitte Evans, Charles H. Morgan, hur P, Murphy. 
Oklahoma: Bird S Nene Dick T. Morgan, am Charles Creager. 


Maryland: John Kronmiller, — a E. 88 d. Geo: 

West Virginia: William P. Fabse s C. 
Woodyard, James Holt Gaines, peer A. Wate 

Talk about sectionalism! What does Mr. Hughes think of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, which was Republican? Maine, as I 
have before stated, had four Representatives in the House in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress. Mr. Reed, of Maine, was the Speaker ; 
Mr. Dingley, of Maine, was chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and therefore majority leader on the floor; Mr. 
Boutelle, of Maine, was chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs; and Mr. Milliken, of Maine, was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not sectionalism, and no one knows 
it any better than does Mr. Hughes. He simply thinks it is 
a “ good enough Morgan ” for him in his dire extremity. I regret 
exceedingly that he has sought to inject sectionalism into this 
campaign. We are all Americans and all interested in the wel- 
fare of our country, and no man can be a patriot who would 
seek to disturb the general feeling of brotherly affection now 
happily prevailing all over the land, The South has given many 
and indisputable evidences of her unfaltering allegiance to the 
better interests of this Government, and I hazard nothing in 
saying that her noble sons will respond as quickly and go as 
far in defense of “ Old Glory” as will the sons of any other 
portion of our beloved land. The Democrats upon this floor 
have written into the laws of the land the greatest constructive 
legislation which ever blessed any country, and under the con- 
tinued leadership of Woodrow Wilson we will for another four 
years enact beneficent legislation for the whole country, ignoring 
section and having in mind only the “ greatest good to the great- 
est number ” of the citizenship of this Republic. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have felt constrained to say that much with 
reference to the speeches of Mr. Hughes. There is another 
matter to which I desire to refer, as I stated in the beginning, 
entirely disconnected from this; and I am going to have to ask, 
Mr. Speaker, the privilege of incorporating most of my remarks 
in the Recorp, because I shall not have time to cover the ground 
that I desire to cover. I ask that permission now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. How much more time have I left, 
Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
half minutes remaining. 

SUPERVISING ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I shall not undertake 

to consume the time of the House to speak further. Suflice it 


e A. Pearre. 
turgiss, Harry C, 


The gentleman has five and one- 


to say it has been the business, apparently, of the Supervising 
Architect’s Office for months past to send out interviews in the 
newspapers criticizing Congress, criticizing committees of Con- 
gress, charging them with wasteful extravagance in this public- 
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buildings matter, when the fact is, under the law, the whole 
blame for any extravagance, if there has been any, is charge- 
able to the Office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 

As I have said here before, and as I now repeat, we never 
undertake to do more in any case except to fix a maximum be- 
yond which the Treasury shall not go. They are at liberty to 
build for any sum which they think will be sufficient under that 
maximum amount. And I want to state that in the bill that we 
reported, in almost every solitary case, the committee has cut 
down the estimates of the Supervising Architect's Office, in many 
cases more than 75 per cent. In every case, practically, there 
has been a reduction from what they have recommended, and yet 
they charge this committee and charge the different Congresses 
with extravagance. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall close and insert the remainder of my 
remarks in the Recorp under the leave granted. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, on the 12th day of this month there was printed in 
the Recorp, beginning at page 12532, an attack upon the omnibus 
public-building bill, lately reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. In this attack it is 
stated that the same was prepared “by the architect’s office,” 
meaning, I suppose, the Office of the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury. This remarkable document—remarkable for its 
failure to state the real facts—presents a lot of figures, names 
of towns, and so forth, for which sites and buildings are pro- 
vided in the bill, and then proclaims: “ These figures were pre- 
pared at the architect’s office,” as though that was a clincher 
and settled the whole business. If the gentleman who stood 
sponsor for this effusion had have had the experience with the 
Supervising Architect’s Office which the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds has had, he would not so confidently 
bank on figures coming from that source. So absolutely unre- 
liable has this committee come to regard estimates and figures 
from the Supervising Architect’s Office that very little atten- 

tion is paid to them in reaching a conclusion in a given case. 
The fact is that a departmental lawyer is now Acting Supervis- 
ing Architect, and has been such for many months past. But 
let us examine the complaint of the eminent gentleman who 
gets his figures from the “architect's office.“ Twelve towns 
are named in this effusion and, although it is not stated, I pre- 
sume that objection is made to them. Before mentioning these 
places, however, I desire, Mr. Speaker, to make an observation 
or two with reference to the law and the method of procedure 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. In the 
first place, let me state that we have an act of Congress—a part 
of the law of the land—which defines what cities and towns 
are entitled to public buildings. The senior Senator from In- 
diana, Senator KERN, is, if I am not badly mistaken, the author 
of the law. This provision of law can be found in the public- 
building bill approved March 4, 1913, and provides as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter no authorization shall be made for the 
construction of a building to exclusively for post-office pur- 

at any town or city where the tal receipts have not reached 
tise, Sth, OE 910-000 an, a aE Oe be tlds AC any. Som oF 
1 re the postal receipts have not reached the sum of $6,000 
annually. 

Thus it will be seen that under the law a city or town where 
there is no Federal activity other than a post office is not entitled 
to a site unless the postal receipts amount to $6,000 per annum 
and is not entitled to a building unless its postal receipts amount 
to $10,000 per annum. This is the law, and it is not simply a 
rule of the committee, as some people seem to think. Now it 
will be observed that this law does not undertake to fix any 
rule with reference to cities and towns where Federal activities 
in addition to the post office are located. In those cases the 
committee undertakes to weigh the facts and circumstances in 
each and determine each case upon its own merits. With these 
matters in mind, let me call your attention to the 12 towns named 
in the document referred to. 

The first is Eminence, Ky. The Government already owns a 
site at Eminence, and the committee felt that it would be best to 
put buildings at the few places where sites were owned. My 
own opnion, Mr. Speaker, is that the law should be changed 
and that we should not buy a site until the place is large enough 
to justify a building. 

Falmouth, Ky.: Site already owned. Federal activities are 
post office and agriculture. 

Green River, Wyo.: Site already owned. Estimated population 
now over 2,000, and growing fast. County seat. Union Pacific 
Railway shops located there. 

Mount Olive, N. O.: Site already owned, Present estimated 
population 2,000, and growing rapidly. 

“Rossville, Ga.: Part of town in Tennessee. Present estimated 
population 5,000, and growing fast. Many factories, woolen 
mills, and other industries. 


Huntingdon, Tenn.: Site already owned. 

Clearwater, Fla.: Has more than the required $10,000 annual 
postal receipts, and is a very thriving, growing place. 

Hazard, Ky.: Site already owned. Post office and mine rescue 
station. Present estimated population 3,500. Center of coal 
region, with 15 coal mines within a radius of 4 miles. 

Lewisburg, W. Va.: Post office, United States court, agricul- 
ture, and civil service are the Federal activities. Present esti- 
mated population is 2,500. I maintain that a building should be 
constructed by the Government wherever a Federal court is 
held, even if it should be held at “a little crossroad country 
town.” And right here let me remark that as this document 
was inserted in the Recorp for very evident campaign purposes, 
it might be well for the party at interest to consider that there 
are a few votes in the “little crossroad country“ towns as well 
as in the metropolitan cities. 

The next place coming under the condemnation of the “ archi- 
tect’s office” is Norton, Kans. Norton is a county seat, with an 
estimated population of 3,500, and has the post office, civil sery- 
ice, and agriculture to be housed. 

Pittsfield, III., is the last of the 12. Pittsfield has more than 
$11,000 of annual postal receipts, and therefore comes squarely 
within the law. 

It will be noticed, Mr. Speaker, that in these 12 places alone 
the committee in the bill reported has allowed $10,000 less than 
the total amount estimated by the Supervising Architect’s office. 

I ask leave now, Mr. Speaker, to insert at this place as a part 
of my remarks an analysis of the entire bill, showing the total 
authorizations by States, from which it will be seen that the 
committee has cut the estimates of the Supervising Architect's 
office to the tune of $4,610,500. In other words, if we had 


followed the estimates furnished by the office of the Supervising 
Architect, the grand total of the bill would have been increased 
by $4,610,500. It will be noticed that the committee placed in 
the 5 ame amounting to $9,575,000, on which no estimates 
were had. 


Items in 

Amount | bill, no 

allowed on estimate; 

estimates. by de- 

pari 

$640,900 | $455,000 $5,000 
450, 000 300,000 l.. 
63,009 €3,00 fo... 2.2... 
40), 000 31u,00 25,000 
1, 582,000 | 1,782.000 15,0”) 
310, 900 A LA 
260, 009 246,900 |.......... 
40, 000 30,000 
„33 4,000, 000 
115,000 100,000 25, 000 
233,000 | 183,000 13,000 
153,20 18, 20 
5, 105,500 | 4,965,000 229, 000 
$33,900 | 770,000 60,990 
$32,900 | 719,000 7,500 
319,59 5,000 } 140,000 
246,000 | 277,000 40, 000 
297,000 | 250,000} 20. 000 
176,000 158, 000 
70,000 65.009 82, 500 
-| 2,075,000 | 2,025,000] 780,000 
494,500 4%, 000 1,262,500 
-| 1,403,000 | 623,000 . 
116,000 | 127,000 5,000 
1,578,900 | 1,585,000 62.000 
360, 000 288. 000 -© 
S. 000 59, 000 5,000 
59, 000 59, 000 10.000 
280, 000 230,000 }.......... 
410, 000 345,000} 600, 000 
60, 000 60,000 }.......... 

-| 2,332,000 2, 223, 000 45, 000 
399,000} 328, 000 6. 000 
385, 000 285,000 |.......... 
€83, 000 €27, 500 295, 000 
552,000 495, 000 12,500 
145, 000 140, 000 25,000 
1,939,500] 1,851,000 | 200, 000 
85, 000 S5. 00 
375. 000 370,000 20, 000 
125, 000 101,000 %/ ů6000 
20, 000 20, 000 68, 000 
2,671,000 | 2,272,000 £61, 000 
5 40. 000 35,00 
1,245, 000 | 1, 050, 000 22020227 
60, 000 75, 000 285, 000 
297, 000 247,000 20, 009 
719, 000 467,000 20, 000 

50, 000 50, 009 


Grand total of department estimates, 888 ar 
ene a — the committee allowed 993, cutting the departmental esti- 
es k : 
Items in the billon which the department did not estimate total $9,575,009, 
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It must be understood that the bill reported by this committee 
carries not a dollar of appropriation. The bill only seeks to fix 
a maximum in each particular item beyond which the Treasury 
Department must not go, but that department will be at liberty 
under the law to build in each and every case, as cheaply as 
possible; and while the authorizations amount in the aggregate 
to approximately some $37,000,000, I am absolutely convinced 
that a Supervising Architect’s Office conducted along common- 
sense lines can carry every single item in the bill inte effect with 
an expenditure of not exceeding the sum -of $20,000,000. ‘This 
whole matter is in the hands of the Supervising Architect’s 
Office, and although they have for a long time been making a 
desperate effort to do so, they can not shift the responsibility 
onto the Congress. For many months last past the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, having public buildings in charge, 
has been giving out interviews to the newspapers charging Con- 
gress with gross waste of the public funds in the matter of 
public-building construction and painting himself as the mighty 
defender of the Publie Treasury against the raids of rapacious 
Representatives. This stuff has finally become nauseating. In 
view of the facts it is superbly ridiculous. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
dertake to say with full knowledge of all the facts that no bureau 
of this Government is so badly managed as is the Office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury. If there is, then God 
help the Government! 

The truth of this whole business is that our committee became 
so thoroughly convinced of the unreliability of estimates from 
the Supervising Architect's Office that we ceased to pay much 
attention to them. There are, in subordinate capacities, many 
deserving and competent employees of that office, but the direct- 
ing spirits, devoting most of their time to posing before the 
public in newspaper interviews, have developed greater thirst 
for office and less capacity to fill it than any people of my ac- 
quaintance. If these people would devote less time to the abuse 
of Members of Congress and more to Federal building construc- 
tion the Government would certainly be the gainer. They would 
not get so much newspaper publicity, to be sure, but the finances 
of the Government would not suffer so severely. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another reason why the Supervising 
Architect’s Office is making war upon this bill. The reason is 
that this committee never consulted the Supervising Architect’s 
Office as to the formation of this bill. This is one bill reported 
to Congress which is absolutely free from any departmental dic- 
tation or suggestion. These gentlemen are mad because this 
committee of Congress did not seek for and act upon their ad- 
vice. The idea that a congressional committee would have the 
temerity to report a bill without their advice and consent is 
something which apparently they can not comprehend. 

Mr. Speaker, as one Member of this House, I am tired of the 
arrogant assumption of the little bureaucrats who infest the de- 
partments of this Government. I am the chosen Representative 
of about 800,000 people upon this floor, and I propose to repre- 
sent those people 'to the best of the ability that God may give 
me, holding myself responsible to them and them only. We are 
to make the law, and it is the duty of the executive officers to 
enforce it. We-should compel them to do this and not allow 
them to usurp functions which do not concern them. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record on the subject of John Dricsson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of John Eriesson. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp by printing a speech of 
Andrew Jay Frame to the State Bankers’ Association, of Colo- 
rado, at Denver, on July 21, 1916, on the subject of Monopoliza- 
tion against Independent Banking. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing the speech indicated. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


DAIRIES AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, some time ago the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] introduced a resolution in this 
House asking for the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the dairies and dairy products of the country, to determine what 
legislation, if any, was necessary in order to reasonably 
the health and property of the citizens of the United States. 


As a part of the said resolution there was attached a preamble 
which reads as follows: 


Whereas it is reported by the Bureau of Animal Industry that 94.5 
per cent of the creameries of the e are insanitary to a greater 
or less d ; that 61.5 per cent of the cream used. is 
decony or both; that 72.6 per cent of the cream is not pas- 
. is made into butter to be consumed in a raw stat 
which te disease 


that ected prod 
losis, typhoid fever, and other infectious 

The preamble to the gentleman’s resolution constitutes a 
highly sensational and unjustifiable attack upon the dairy 
products of the whole country, and its wide publication by its 
author has undoubtedly brought much joy to the enemies of the 
dairy industry of the country. 

The one great fault with the preamble of the gentleman's reso- 
lution is that it is untrue and is not supported by any report 
ever made by the Bureau of Animal Industry, notwithstanding 
the fact that it pretends to be justified by a report of the 
said bureau. 

REPORT STALE AND DISTORTED, 


The report of the Bureau of Animal Industry referred to by 
the gentleman from Maryland in the preamble to his resolution 
was stale at the time it came to his notice; in fact, very stale, 
being almost four years of age. Even if the facts regarding the 
dairy industry as examined at that time and as set out in that 
report were true at that time, it can not be contended that 
the said facts as found represent the condition of the dairy 
1 of the whole country, or any part of it, at the present 

e. 

During the months of April, May, and June of the year 1912 
the Bureau of Animal Industry investigated 144 creameries and 
skimming stations in six States, out of about 6,000 creameries 
and 40,000 skimming stations in all the States. There was no 


attempt made to investigate the dairy interests of the whole 


country, and the report made by the Agriculture Department 
and referred to by the gentleman from Maryland in the pre- 
amble to his resolution did not pretend to cover any creameries 
and skimming stations other than those investigated. In other 
words, the report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1912 
had reference to the 144 creameries and skimming stations 
examined, and not to all the creameries and skimming stations 
of the whole country, as the gentleman from Maryland would 
have the consumers of the dairy products believe. 


NO ALARM AMONG OFFICIALS. 


The report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the year 
1912, which apparently first came to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maryland in the year 1916, and 
which, it seems, made him extremely unhappy and caused him 
to introduce his now famous resolution and to launch a nation- 
wide propaganda in advocacy of the passage of ‘the same, a 
propaganda that could not result otherwise than to cause 
irreparable injury to one of the great industries of the country, 
did not seem to disturb the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
head of the Bureau of Animal Industry, or the head of the 
Dairy Division of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry have each made three reports to Congress since 
1912, the year of the report on which the gentleman’s resolu- 
tion is supposed to be based, and yet neither one of these 
officials, as far as I can learn, expressed in their respective 
reports any alarm over the dairy situation as revealed by the 
examination of the said 144 creameries and skimming stations 
in the summer of 1912, or requested an investigation by Con- 
gress of the dairy interests of this country. 

Mr. B. H. Raul, Chief of the Dairy Division, Department of 
Agriculture, on the hearing of the gentleman’s resolution, stated 
that— 

The facts rted some three or four years ago served as an indica- 
tion. I want say, however, that the Ee Fine as insanitary 
to a greater or less degree was not inten by the department to mean 
that the conditions were dangerous to this extent. In other words, 
there are several factors involved; say, perhaps, a dozen or more 
essential features. Some of these creameries were deficient in one, some 
in two, some in four, and some in more; so that statement I think 

ibly has been misinterpreted br . — It certainly was not in- 


ed to be understood that that 
dangerous condition. 


The fact that a creamery is reported as insanitary by an 
inspector ‘does not necessarily mean that the product turned out 
by that creamery is unwholesome, as Mr. Raul says. 

The fact that a building was not painted on the outside and 
probably not whitewashed or painted on the inside; that it 
did not have the proper kind of sidewalks around the building 
or that there was too much moisture on the floor at the time the 


was regarded as being in a 
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zesthetie inspector made his call would be sufficient to mark 
it down as insanitary. 

The gentleman from Maryland, in his endeavor to secure the 
passage of his resolution by this House, has made two speeches 
in support of the same, and he has sent his resolution and 
speeches regarding the dairy interests of this country broadcast 
over the land. 

The dairy men have no objection to an investigation of the 
dairy industry by Congress, by the Department of Agriculture, 
or by the different State and local authorities. They invite 
inyestigation; they invite suggestions and assistance helpful in 
their efforts to produce the best in the line of dairy products. 

But they do most emphatically object and protest against 
the propaganda launched by the gentleman from Maryland in 
support of his resolution. The preamble to the gentleman's 
resolution, his speeches and circular letters that he has seen 
fit to send into every nook and corner of the land, are filled 
with misinformation and untruths regarding the actual con- 
dition of the dairy industry, and could not help but cause un- 
justifiable alarm among the consumers of dairy products. 

In the circular letters and speeches sent out by the gentleman 
from Maryland in an endeavor to bring pressure to bear on 
Congress the gentleman asserts that Dr. Melvin, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, had testified during the hearing on his bill 
that a large per cent of the dairy products consumed by the 
American people were unfit for food, and that an investigation 
such as the gentleman’s resolution called for would be helpful; 
that Dr. Schroeder, of the Department of Agriculture, had testi- 
fied that 6,000 babies under 5 years of age die annually in this 
country from bovine tuberculosis, 

It is true that Dr. Melvin did testify substantially as set 
forth in the letter of the gentleman from Maryland in one 
part of his testimony, but in another part of his testimony 
Dr. Melvin testified that the great bulk of the cream of the 
country was fit for use and that only a small part of it was 
unfit for food. 

It is true that Dr. Melvin testified that he thought the in- 
vestigation would be helpful, but he also testified that even 
if he knew that the dairy products of the country were perfect 
an investigation would still be necessary, in his judgment, be- 
cause of the charges made against the dairy interests, referring 
to the charges of the gentleman from Maryland. 

It would seem, as far as the record goes, that it never occurred 
to Dr. Melvin that there was any occasion for an investigation 
of the dairy interests of this country, as proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, until he had so distorted the report of 
the doctor’s bureau for 1912, regarding the conditions of the 
144 creameries examined as to cast a cloud over the whole 
dairy industry of the country. 

BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS AMONG CHILDREN, 

The strong card played by the gentleman from Maryland in 
his circular letter, sent out to the women’s clubs of the country 
after the hearing on his resolution, was his statement that Dr. 
Schroeder, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, had testified that 
6,000 children under 5 years of age die every year from bovine 
tuberculosis. 

Here again the gentleman, intentionally or unintentionally, 
distorted, misconstrued, or misunderstood the testimony of Dr. 
Schroeder. 

Dr. Schroeder did not testify at the hearing on the gentle- 
man’s resolution that 6,000 children below the age of 5 years 
die every year in this country from bovine tuberculosis. Dr. 
Schroeder's testimony was to the effect that from an investiga- 
tion in New York City as to deaths among children from bovine 
tuberculosis, it would appear that 10 per cent of the children 
that die from all kinds of tuberculosis in New York City are 
the victims of bovine tuberculosis, quite a different statement 
from the one attributed to Dr. Schroeder in the circular letter 
of the gentleman from Maryland. 

The United States Mortality Tables for 1913, the 1914 report 
being not published as yet, revealed that approximately 325,000 
babies under the age of 5 years die annually in this country 
from all diseases; and of that number 10,137 die from all forms 
of tuberculosis. 

Assuming the investigation in New York City as to the deaths 
from tuberculosis among children to indicate, as Dr. Schroeder 
testified, that about 10 per cent of the children that die from 
all forms of tuberculosis die from bovine tuberculosis, it would 
appear that less than 1,200 babies under 5 years of age die 
in this country annually from bovine tuberculosis. 

That 1,200 of the 325,000 children under 5 years of age that 
die annually in this country from all forms of disease are the 
victims of bovine tuberculosis is to be regretted, but that fact 
does not justify the gentleman from Maryland in sending broad- 
cast over this land the statement that 6,000 babies below the 


age of 5 years die annually in this country from bovine tubereu- 
losis, thereby magnifying the real situation 500 per cent. 

The gentleman from Maryland in the preamble to his resolu- 
tion, in his circular letters, and in his speeches made on his 
resolution has given out some stale and unfounded statements 
regarding the prevalence of tuberculosis among the dairy herds 
ef this country. 

In the preamble to his resolution the gentleman declared that 
a large percentage of the dairy herds of this country are affected 
with tuberculosis, and in his speeches on the floor of this House 
he stated that 20 per cent of the dairy cattle of the country were 
affected with tuberculosis, and also that tuberculosis was on the 
increase among the dairy herds of the country. Here again 
the gentleman from Maryland was handing out and spreading 
broadcast to the consumers of the dairy products of the country 
statements tending to alarm the consumers of the dairy prod- 
ucts that were untrue and wholly without support by any recog- 
nized authority in this country. 

At the hearing on his resolution the expert who had made 
an estimate a few years ago that 20 per cent of the dairy cattle 
of the country were affected with ‘tuberculosis testified that 
after a more careful investigation he had found that only 9 per 
cent of the dairy cattle of the country were affected with tuber- 
culosis, a difference of 2,400,000 in the number of the cattle 
affected. 

The gentleman evidently aims to be sensational, and it is 
certainly more sensational to charge that 20 per cent of the 
dairy cattle of the country are affected with tuberculosis than 
to charge that only 9 per cent of them are so affected; and to 
send out broadcast the charge that 6,000 babies below 5 years 
of age are the victims of bovine tuberculosis each year in this 
country, instead of 1,000 or 1,200 babies, is more sensational 
and more likely to be effective in getting action from the club 
women of the country. 

The statement of the gentleman from Maryland that tuber- 
culosis among the dairy cattle of the country is on the increase 
is also without any authoritative basis on which to rest. At the 
hearing on the gentleman's resolution there was no evidence 
produced to warrant any such statement on this point. Dr. 
Melvin, Dr. Schroeder, Dr. Mohler, All experts of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, were examined at that hearing and these 
gentlemen gave no such testimony. 

If tuberculosis among the dairy herds of this country is on 
the increase, that fact can not be proven by the death rate 
from tuberculosis among the children of the country. 

In 1911 in the registration area of the United States 6,680 
children below the age of 5 years died from tuberculosis of all 
kinds, while in 1913, when the registration area comprised 
10,000,000 more people, the number of children below the age of 
5 years that died from all kinds of tuberculosis in this coun- 
try was 6,623, a very marked decrease in two years, consider- 
ing the increase of population involved. 

My information is to the effect that the mortality statistics 
for 1914, which have not as yet been published, will also show 
a decreased death rate in children below the age of 5 years 
who die each year from all kinds of tuberculosis. 

I have before me the recent reports from the veterinary 
departments of three of the great dairy States of the Union, 
Wisconsin and New York being the ranking States and Penn- 
sylvania being sixth in line. 

According to the report of the State of Pennsylvania, it 
appears that the percentage of cows tested and found to be 
affected with tuberculosis decreased from 14.6 per cent in 1908 
to 6.8 per cent in 1915. 

In New York the percentage of cows tested and found to be 
tubercular decreased from 14 per cent in 1911 to 6.7 per cent 
in 1915. 

In the State of Wisconsin during the year 1915, 69,000 head 
of dairy cattle were subject to the tuberculin test, and of this 
number only 4.5 per cent reacted and were found to be tuber- 
cular. 


The fact that the tuberculin test develops that a cow has 
tuberculosis does not necessarily indicate that that cow’s milk 
will contain tubercle germs.. Only a small percentage of cows 
affected with tuberculosis give milk containing tubercle germs. 

There are two kinds of tuberculosis found among the dairy 
herds of the country—one kind is what is known as generalized 
tuberculosis and the other is localized tuberculosis. A cow 
may be affected with what is called localized tuberculosis and 
not be a menace to the health of those that may drink her milk. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY. I yield to my colleague from Indiana. 

Mr. CLINE. What does the gentleman mean when he says 
that tuberculosis localized is not a menace to the public health? 
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Mr. REILLY. Localized tuberculosis is the situation that 
arises when the disease is walled off, so to speak, and it does not 
affect the rest of the animal. The dairy cow that is affected 
with what is called localized tuberculosis may go on for years 
giving milk absolutely free from tubercle germs, while a cow 
affected with generalized tuberculosis would be liable to give 
milk at times containing tubercle germs. 

Recent investigations indicate that the per cent of dairy cows 
affected with generalized tuberculosis is decreasing in propor- 
tion to the per cent affected with localized tuberculosis. 

The report of the State of New York shows that in 1909 and 
1910, out of 3,029 dairy cattle condemned, 1,685 were affected 
with localized tuberculosis and 1,240 with generalized tuber- 
eulosis; in 1912 and 1913, out of 2,891 dairy cows condemned, 
1,949 were affected with localized tuberculosis and 581 with 
generalized tuberculosis; and in 1913 and 1914, out of 2,139 
cattle condemned, 1,409 were affected with localized tubercu- 
losis and 424 with generalized tuberculosis. 

The results of the tests in New York, at least, would indi- 
cate that the dairymen are eliminating from their herds the 
cows affected with generalized tuberculosis. 

The speeches of the gentleman from Maryland in support 
of his resolution are notable for his failure to give all the 
facts contained in the Bureau of Animal Industry report on 
which his resolution is based, and for his severe denunciations 
of almost every phase of the dairy industry. 

The gentleman is very much disturbed over the practice of 
the dairymen in coloring butter. It is a bad, pernicious, in- 
jurious practice, he thinks, to color butter, and in order to cast 
suspicion on the purity of the coloring matter used by the 
dairy people in coloring butter the gentleman refers the gentle 
reader to a work on chemistry, intimating that an investigation 
of that work will reveal how injurious to health the practice is. 

In the hearing on his resolution the gentleman proceeded to 
develop his theory as to the injurious effects on health of the 
coloring matter in butter, and for that purpose he interrogated 
Mr. Raul, Chief of the Dairy Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, as follows, but with results I hardly think he ex- 
pected: 


Mr. LINTHICUM. What coloring matter is now used, do you know 
[referring to the coloring of butter]? 
Mr. Raut. Well, that is a on that I am not in a position to 


answer. The inspection of coloring matter that goes into interstate 
commerce is a matter of the Bureau of Chemistry. ve 
ruled out minera! color matter, but there is a vegetable coloring 
matter called “annatto” t is commonly used in coloring butter. 

Mr. LI xXHIgun. What is annatto? 

Mr. RAUL. It is a plant from which the coloring extracts are taken. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Is it healthy? 
Mr. Raut. Yes, sir; so far as it is I believe Iam on the ground 


known 
but I believe the Bureau of Chi 
has passed upon it as entirely , and it has been used for many 
years. 


The gentleman from Maryland in his against the 
eoloring of butter falls easily into the line of thought pursued 
by the advocates of oleomargarine in their attempt to prevent 
the enactment of legislation forbidding them to color their prod- 
uct the color of butter. 

The oleomargarine manufacturers argue that if the farmer is 
permitted to color his butter at certain seasons of the year, then 
the manufacturers of oleomargarine should be allowed to color 
their product also at seasons of the year without interference 
from the law. 

On the butter-coloring question I desire to quote from one of 
the great butter authorities of the United States, ex-Gov. W. D. 
Hoard, of Wisconsin, editor of Hoard’s Dairyman. Mr. Hoard 
is one of the veterans in the dairy business, and has done much 
to make the dairy industry of the great Northwest what it is 
to-day, and he is well qualified to state the case in favor of the 
practice of coloring butter. He says: 


When butter is made from the milk of cows on grass it is 
yellow; certain breeds of cattle produce yellow butter the entire year, 
and certain combinations of feed produce yellow fat in winter, no 
matter what the breed may be, and under such conditions no color is 
needed to produce yellow butter. + eolor is not made 
from impure and unbealthful products. The juice of carrots was used 
by our forefathers, and now She gars from the fruit of the annatto 
tree provides the materia! for ng commercial butter color. + 

Butter was colored by the good housewife on the farm long before 
there was a dairy indus 25 or a creamery, and Congress has recognized 
color as an ingredient of butter. There may be consumers who do not 
know that butter is colored to give it a uniform shade of yellow. 
There are undoubtedly those who do not know that butter is made 
from the fat of cow’s milk and that butter contains casein, milk 
ash, and water. 
consumer does not know the com tion ef 


is a dee 
mark o 


continued practice of coloring butter, indicates that the use of color 
in butter neither a fravd nor a d tion. It is still butter, and 
never sells for anything but butter. Butter is not colored to make the 
consumer think it was made in June, for butter made in June and held 
in sto: in winter is not as good as butter made in the winter, * * * 
If butter were not put upon the market in a certain sbade of yellow 
it would be misleading to the consumer. For years the consumer 
been buying butter, colored yellow to suit his fancy, and if Congress 
had not by an enactment made color an ingredient of butter it would 
be so considered, because it has been u for a great many 
+ > + The butter interests hold that yellow is not only a 
= of butter, but a demarcation for distinguishing butter from 
oleomar e. 


colored imitation of yellow butter. When oleomargarine is colored in 
imitation of ow butter, fraud and deception follow. It is for this 
reason that the dairy interest de t oleo: ine 


be sold in its 
trade-mark of 


The foregoing presentation of the butter-coloring proposition 
by ex Gov. Hoard is a complete refutation of the arguments 
of the gentleman from Maryland, and the advocates of oleomar- 
garine against the long-established practice of coloring butter 
at certain seasons of the year so as to give a uniform color to” 
the product the year round. 

The only difference between the dairyman coloring his butter 
and the oleomargarine manufacturer coloring his product is this: 
When the consumer purchases butter that has been colored he 
is getting what he bargained for, butter; while if oleomargarine 
can be colored the color of butter there would not be one pur- 
chaser in one hundred who would know when he bought some- 
thing that looked like butter whether he was getting butter or 
something manufactured to be sold as butter. 

The dairy interests of the country have no objection to the 
oleomargarine people being permitted to color their product pro- 
viding the color used is such as will enable the purchaser and 
consumer to distinguish the manufactured substitute for butter 
from real butter. 

There is a bill now pending before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture giving to oleomargarine manufacturers the right to color 
their product providing they use a color of such a shade as will 
make it possible for the purchaser to distinguish their product 
from real butter, but the oleomargarine manufacturers do not 
want such a law. They want the right to use one color in the 
manufacture of their product and that color is yellow, the 
trade-mark color of butter, because then they will have a 
chance to sell their product, not as oleomargarine, but as real 
butter of the cow. 

At the present time the oleomargarine people can make their 
product in this natural color under a tax of one-quarter of a 
cent a pound, just enough to pay the expenses of the Government 
in supervising the manufacture of and sale of the article. 

The dairy people do not ask for any special favors at the 
hands of Congress in the way of legislation favorable to their 
industry. All they ask is that their product be protected from 
the fraudulent competition of the concerns engaged in manufac- 
turing substitutes therefor. They have no objection to the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine or any other product 
made as a substitute for butter, providing the product is so 
made that there will be no fraud or deception practiced upon 
the purchasing and consuming public. 

In many States of the Union and particularly in Pennsylvania 
and Michigan colored oleomargarine is not permitted to be sold, 
and such legislation has the backing of the people. The proposi- 
tion of coloring oleomargarine has been fought out in many of 
the State legislatures, and particularly in the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania. The Hon. James H. Maurer, president 
of the State Federation of Labor and for many years a member 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, presents the following broad- 
gauged view on the proposition involving the coloring of oleo- 
margarine: 

For the past six years, or the three last 1 tive sessions of Penn- 
sylvania, I opposed all p legislation which aimed to 5 ee the 
coloring of imitation butter by manufacturers ór dealers. y. objec- 
tions are not based on any thought that coloring matter is unhealth- 
ful or that imitation butter is not fit for human consumption. My 
objection is solely an economic one. At present imitation butter in its 
natural state sells for from 18 to 22 cents a pound in Pennsylvania. 
while the genuine dairy product costs 36 cents a pound. The purer the 
imitation the whiter it is. If the manufacturers and dealers in the 
imitation article were permitted to color their product, the imitation 
would be complete, so much so that nothing short of an analysis would 
. its component parts. This is at least true of the great majority 
5 The imitation article, therefore, like any other imitation which closely 
resembles the genuine, comes in direct competition with it. Onec we 
allow it to be colored its price will begin to soar dangerously c!ose 
to the article, and, as a consequence, the consumer who is now 
buying oleomargarine or butterine for 20 cents a pound will pay the 
advanced price. 

One thing sure, the farmer never could hope to compete with the 


manufacturer of the imitation article. As a result many of the dairy 
farmers would be compelled to go out of the dairy business and turn 
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their farms to raising someth else, And just as fast as this 
the price of the imitation article will rise until finally the great ae 
ing companies of the country will have a monopoly; then the consumer 
will 8 more for the imitation article than we are paying for 5 — 
Besides, the imitation will, most likely, not be as pure as it is 
oon if colored, because the purer the whiter, a the consumers —.— 
this. When colored, a certain amount of impure, foreign matter may 
be used and can not be detected by sight because of the coloring. 

On the other hand, if the farmers can not find a profitable market 
for their miik and turn their farms to other produets, it means the 
b. . their land, as fertilizers produced by cattle are the life of the soil. 

erefore, looking at the question from every angle possible, I 
ee but two reasons why some dealers and manufa wan 
gmg 1 the right to color their — i in imitation of butter. 

e is to charge more for their product and the other Is to give them 
a monopoly of the butter market 

Let oleomargarine and butterine and all other substitutes stand on 
their own feet aud sell for what they are and not for what their manu- 
Lucturers can make people believe they are. 

There can be no doubt at all but that if the oleomargarine 
manufacturers are permitted to color their product the color 
of butter the dairy industry of this country would be doomed. 
The American cow can not compete with the oleomargarine 
factory, and, as stated by Mr. Maurer, the consuming public would 
secure no benefits from the destruction of the dairy industry of 
this country. Butter consumers would then be compelled to 
pay as high a price for the bogus article as they have to pay 
to-day for the genuine article. 

The dairy industry is the most important industry in our 
eountry to-day from the standpoint of the welfare of all our 
people.. Our once virgin soil is rapidly being depleted of the 
essential requisites for large productive capacity, and in the cow 
to a large extent lies our hope to restore our exhausted soil and 
to make possible this country continuing as the great food store- 
house of the world. 

The gentieman from Maryland is agitated over the fact that 
some butter hus too much moisture and again that the butter 
makers put too much salt in their product. Of course, it is 
rather difficult to understand just wherein the matter of mois- 
ture and salt in butter has any bearing on the gentleman's 
famous resolution. It would look very much as though he was 
out to give butter a black eye, and he overlooked nothing. 

If the gentleman had investigated the butter question a little 
more thoroughly before he launched his propaganda, he would 
have learned that there is already a law on the statute books 
which takes care of the question of excess moisture in butter. 
The law already fixes the limit of moisture that butter can con- 
tain and be legally shipped in interstate commeree. The person 
who ships, in interstate commerce, butter containing more than 
16 per cent moisture is liable to prosecution under the laws of the 
United States, and it is very doubtful if there is much butter 
that passes to-day into interstate commerce that contains more 
than the maximum amount of moisture permitted by law. 

In regard to the charge the gentleman mukes that butter is 
loaded with salt, a sufficient answer is to state that salt is put 
into butter to accommodate the taste of the consumer. Some 
consumers like more salt than others in their butter, and there 
are others who prefer to have their butter without any salt, so 
if the manufacturer of butter overloads his product with salt 
he is simply killing his own business, and there is yery little 
danger of the public being imposed upon by the dairymen loading 
their butter with salt, notwithstanding the fears of the gentleman 
from Maryland on that point. 

The gentleman in his speech in advocacy of his resolution did 
not limit himself to criticism of the butter business of the coun- 
try, but he also indulged in some insinuations and unwarranted 
conclusions regarding the cheese industry of. the country. 

It would seem he thought that while at the task of indicting 
the milk and cream and butter products of the country he might 
just as well make a complete job of it and indict the whole 
dairy industry by including cheese also. 

The gentleman referred to the fact that in 1881 our exports 
of cheese from this country amounted to 150,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally and that our exports since that time had dwindled down and 
down until 1914 they had reached -the level of only a few mil- 
Tion pounds, the idea being to convey the impression to the 
cheese consumers of the country that American cheese is so 
inferior in quality and such an unsalable product that the for- 
eigners will no longer eat it, and that we must find a market 
for our inferier cheese product in the United States alone. 

Here again the gentleman from Maryland got hold of a few 
facts, jumped a long jump to an erroneous conclusion and sent 
the news breadcast throughout the length and breadth of this 
land that there was something wrong with American cheese, be- 
cause the foreigners were not buying it as they had bought it 
in the good old days of long ago. 

It is true that in 1881 we exported from this country 150,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese, and that in 1914 we exported only a 
few million pounds. But what was the real cause of the decline 
in our export business? The cause assigned by the gentleman 


from Maryland that our cheese had deteriorated in quality and 
that the foreigner would no longer purchase it? Oh, no. The 
fact of the matter is we did not send as inuch cheese abrond in 
1914 as we did in 1881 simply because we did not have the cheese 
to send and for the further reason that cheese has generally 
brought a higher price in this country than in the foreign 
countries. 

In 1879 we produced in this country 243,000,000 pounds of 
cheese. This was about the time when our exports of cheese 
reached the high-water mark, and at this time our population 
was 50,000,000. In 1910, when our exports of cheese reached 
its low-water mark, we produced 320,000,000 pounds of cheese, 
and our population at that time numbered 92,000,000. Thus it 
will be seen that during this period of 30 years our population 
increased 84 per cent while our production of cheese increased 
only 31 per cent. In 1859 we produced 103,000,000 pounds of 
cheese a year and our population then was 31,000,000. In 1879 
when we reached the high-water mark of our exports of cheese 
we produced 243,000,000 pounds, an increase during these 20 
years in population of 61 per cent and in the production of 
cheese of 185 per eent. 

During the 10 years following 1879, after which our cheese 
export business began to decline, our cheese production in- 
creased only 5 per cent while our population increased 25 per 
cent. 

No other explanation is necessary to be offered as a reason 
for the decline of our cheese exports than the simple fact 
that we did not have the cheese to send abroad. The article 
was apparently so good that our people consumed practically 
all we were able to make and at a higher price than the Ameri- 
can cheese maker could get for his product in a foreign country. 

Here, again, the accusations and the insinuations of the 
gentleman from Maryland, as to the purity and wholesomeness 
of our American cheese products, are wholly unfounded and 
without any justification at all, in fact. - 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is it not a fact that the ques- 
tion of cheese is largely a matter of taste, and that the foreign 
buyer might reject our cheese for that reason because we have 
not catered to his taste? 

Mr. REILLY. I will state to the gentleman that on that 
point I am not informed. I see a reasonable explanation for 
the decline in our exports of cheese in the fact that our pro- 
duction of cheese has not kept pace with our population and 
that the domestic price for our cheese has ruled higher than 
the foreign price. I think in the matter of our imports the 
question of taste has had considerable to do with the increase 
of cheese imports, inasmuch as the increase has Deen made up 
principally of Italian cheese and Swiss cheese. We make some 
very good Swiss cheese in this country, some people say, as 
good as is made in any place in the world; but notwithstanding 
that fact there are a great many people who prefer and will 
pay more for the foreign article, simply because it is a foreign 
article, and not because it is a better product. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. While there may have been exaggeration of 
the number of babies who have died from impure milk, does not 
the gentleman believe that the governments of the States have 
been altogether justified in killing herds of cattle affected with 
disease? 


Mr. REILLY. I have no doubt at all but that the different 
State governments and the United States Government are justi- 
fied in slaughtering dairy cows for the purpose of eradicating 
tuberculosis from the dairy herds of this country. And I do 
not believe there will be any let-up by the different States in 
this work of applying the tuberculosis test to diseased cows 
affected with disease and of marking the same for slaughter. 
The dairy people are not objecting, to the methods that are 
being employed by the various States and the United States 
Government to accomplish the eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis from the dairy herds of this country, and they encourage 
every movement along this line. I believe there has been great 
progress in practically all of the States of this Union in legis- 
lating with the end in view of stamping out this disease, and 
the dairymen themselves are rendering hearty cooperation to 
the different State authorities, because they realize that it is to 
their own interests that diseased cows be eliminated from their 
herds. The dairy business of to-day is being put upon a busi- 
ness basis, and the dairymen know better than anyone else that 
diseased cows are not profitable to have in their herds. 

The State of Wisconsin bas had since 1910 a most stringent 
law, written for the purpose of getting rid of tuberculosis in the 
dairy herds in that State. Under this law cows can not be sold 
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or purchased for dairy purposes without having first been sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test, and in most of the States of the 
Union to-day cows can not be imported for dairy purposes unless 
they have been subjected to and stood the tuberculin test. 

Mr. FOCHT. While you and I might resent interference with 
your State and mine, the statement made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture recently delivered is that the disease is spreading 
very extensively over Germany, that it is almost hopeless, and 
in all other countries except England it is spreading. The reso- 
lution might apply more strongly where they have not had regu- 
lations as they have in your State and mine. 

Mr. REILLY. The resolution of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has no application in any State of the Union to-day in my 
judgment. It was based on a report almost four years old, that 
dealt with only a small fraction of the creameries of the coun- 
try, and since that time marked improvement has been made 
along lines that have lead to the production of better and more 
healthful dairy products. 

On the hearing of the resolution of the gentleman from Mary- 
Jand, it conclusively appeared that in the past four or five years 
great progress has been made in furnishing to the consumers of 
dairy products a better and more wholesome article. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Houston, stated in a letter 
to the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Lintuicum, which letter 
was filed with the committee and became a part of the hearings 
that— 

Nearly cvery State of the Union and most of the cities have statutes, 
ordinances, and regulations to control the milk supply. and dairy inspec- 
tions are required by most of these regulations. be quality of milk 
supply for use in the fluid state has improved considerably within the 
past few years, due to better sanitary conditions at the dairy farms 
and more extensive use of pasteurization. 

It is not contended that the dairy industry of this country 
has reached a stage of perfection, but it is contended that in 
recent years as much if not more progress in improved and better 
methods for safeguarding the purity of dairy products has been 
made as in any other industry in the country that has to do 
with the food supply. 

The representatives of the dairy interests who appeared at 
the hearing on the resolution of the gentleman from Maryland 
informed the committee that at the present time at least 75 per 
cent of the cream used in making butter that goes into inter- 
state commerce is pasteurized. These men contended and 
there was other evidence to substantiate their contention, that 
the pasteurization of milk and cream kills all germs, and that 
butter made from pasteurized cream would be free from any 
disease germs in the milk before same was pasteurized. 

It is also a fact that to-day 75 per cent and 80 per cent of the 
milk supply of the large cities of the country such as Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston is pasteurized, a situation 
that did not exist several years ago. 

In the recent years certified-milk dairles have been springing 
up all over the country, and uncertified dairies are being sub- 
jected to closer inspection and investigation by the health ofti- 
cers of the cities served with milk in fluid form. The State leg- 
islatures and common councils have been giving special attention 
in recent years to the matter of legislation designed to improve 
dairy products and make it possible to produce more wholesome 
dairy products, 

The Wisconsin Legislature passed a law in 1915 requiring 
all cheese and butter makers operating factories in that State 
to be licensed by the State food and dairy commissioner. Un- 
der this law cheese and butter makers are not only required to 
secure a license from the State dairy and food commissioner but 
that official is also given the power to revoke any license issued 
to a butter or cheese maker who does not operate his factory 
in accordance with modern methods. Several States of the 
Union have recently passed laws requiring all butter made in 
factories to be made from pasteurized milk, and in every State 
of the Union except two it is impossible to import a cow for 
dairy purposes unless the animal has been subject to and has 
stood the tuberculin test. . 

It is safe to say that in the past five years more progress 
has been made along various lines having in view the raising 
of the standard of our dairy products than has been made in 
any 15 or 20 years in the history of our country. 

On the question as to improved conditions of the dairies of 
our country I quote again from Hoard's Dairyman: 

Dairy products are more wholesome now than they ever have been 
in the bistory of the dairy industry. In the past few years sanitary 
barn equipment companies have sprung up everywhere in the dairy 
sections, 8 that the dalry farmers desire to produce a better 
grade of milk. These companies could not have e in tbe early 
days of dairying, as the average dairy farmer did not see the necessity 
of providing clean and wholesome surroundings for his cows. The de- 
mand for sanitary pe for creameries has increased. There 
would not be a demand for better machinery and better equipment for 


our creameries, cheese factories, and milk concerns if the owners were 
not improving the quality and wholesomeness of dairy products. A 


few years ago milk or cream used for making butter was not pasteur- 
ized, but now the practice is very common, and each year finds a larger 
num of creameries pasten: g both milk and cream. Within the 

t few years the big milk companies n to pasteurize milk for 

irect consumption, and now the cities like New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, Milwaukee, and many others 
are well supplied with pasteurized or certified milk, and no one of neces- 
sity must use unwholesome milk. Inspection of the dairy farms is be- 
coming more general and there has been a substantial improvement in 
the production of sanitary milk the past few years. 

In a recent letter from the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. Carl Vrooman, he has something pertinent to say in ref- 
erence to the report of the Department of Agriculture for 1912 
and the general condition of the dairy industry of this country 
at the present time. I quote the following: 

To begin with, this report war based upon an investigation made b 
the Bureau of Animal Industry over four years ago, the. investi tion 
having begun on April 10 and having ended June 30, 1912, fore 
either Secretary Houston or 1 became connected with the Department 
of Agriculture. Furthermore, the report itself was based on an investi- 
gation of but 144 creameries and cream-buying stations out of a total 
of 6,000 creameries and some 40,000 cream-buying stations. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture is Kata aceon out of sym- 
pathy with current misunderstandings and misinterpretations of the 
1912 report. That report does not mean to say or to infer that the 
dairy industry is on a lower level or has lower standards of purity 
and cleanliness the other industries of the country. If the de- 
partment were to make out a score card for the different foods and drinks 
that are being produced and consumed throughout this country to-day, 
and especially for the vegetables, fruits, and other foods ex: d for 
sale at the average market and grocery store, it would find that in a 
— 18 of cases similar conditions exist to those disclosed in the dairy 


I am not here to defend the tubercular cow, the insanitary 
dairy, or unclean dairy products of any kind; but I am here to 
protest against the wild, distorted, and unfounded charges made 
by the gentleman from Maryland against one of the great indus- 
tries of our country. 

I have the honor to represent in part upon the floor of this 
House the greatest dairy State in the Union. Wisconsin ranks 
first not only in the production of butter but also in the produc- 
tion of cheese. Out of the 22,000,000 head of dairy cattle in 
this country 1,600,000 are found on Wisconsin farms, and of 
the $1,000,000,000 annual dairy production of this country 
$100,000,000 worth of it goes to farmers in Wisconsin. 

The gentleman from Maryland has had considerable to say 
about the so-called butter-revenue frauds. He makes no mention 
of oleomargarine-revenue frauds, and it would appear it was 
his purpose to cast onto the dairy industry of this country the 
odium of certain frauds committed by the bogus-butter manu- 
facturers. 

As to just what connection there is between bogus-butter 
revenue frauds and the improvement of the dairy conditions on 
the farm and in the creameries and butter factories of our 
country it is rather difficult to see; but I take it that the gentle- 
man from Maryland must have seen some connection or he 
would not have strayed out of his way again to send out all 
over the country some more misleading statements liable to 
confuse the general public. 

The gentleman from Maryland forgot even to mention in his 
speech the fact that the oleomargarine manufacturers had de- 
frauded the Government in the past few years out of about 
$17,000,000 in taxes, and that during that time they had prob- 
ably produced and offered for sale and sold as real butter more 
than 200,000,000 pounds of their bogus butter. 

Of course, it would not be expected that the gentleman from 
Maryland would be deeply interested in the frauds committed 
on the public by he oleomargarine manufacturers. He was 
after the legitimate butter makers and he had no time for side 
issues. 

A few weeks ago my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. BURKE}, 
who represents one of the greatest dairy constituencies of the 
country, saw fit to question the motives of the gentleman from 
Maryland in his attack on the dairy industry of the country. 
The gentleman from Maryland made another speech in answer 
to the remarks of my colleague, and in advocacy of his resolu- 
tion. wherein he vehemently denied that he was representing in 
his attacks upon the dairy interests the oleomargarine manufac- 
turers, and insisted he was actuated only by the purest motives 
in the drafting and introduction of his resolution. I acquit the 
gentleman from Maryland, in view of his statement, and I have 
no doubt but my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Burke] will 
also acquit him, of an intentional desire to smite the dairy in- 
dustry of this country to the great benefit of the oleo interests. 
The fact nevertheless remains that the gentleman from Mary- 
land, in the framing of the misleading and false preamble to his 
resolution, in the speeches that he made in defense of the same, 
and in the propaganda that he carried on in sending his resolu- 
tion and speeches all over the country containing false and mis- 
leading information as they did regarding the dairy interests of 
the country, has unintentionally or otherwise, and I freely con- 
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cede unintentionally, become the greatest enemy of the dairy 
industry and the greatest friend of the manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine that has appeared in the public for many years. 


I fear that way back in the bushes somewhere, unknown to f- 


the gentleman from Maryland, there was located an oleomar- 
garine nigger who kindly furnished the gentleman with the 
stale, sensational, misleading, and untrue information that 
caused the gentleman from Maryland to start his so-called pure- 
food propaganda. 

It was stated at the hearing on the gentleman's resolution by 
a representative of the dairy industry that some time ago the 
dairy people had been informed by a gentleman in Chicago, who 
apparently was connected with the oleo business, that if the 
dairy people did not cease agitating for oleomargarine legisla- 
tion—and, by the way, the law that the dairy people have been 
agitating for is a bill now pending before the Committee on 
Agriculture permitting oleomargarine to be made and colored 
provided the color used is such as to enable the consumer to dis- 
tinguish real butter from the bogus product—that he was in a 
position to push a button that would upset the dairy industry of 
the country. Well, the button was pushed and the oleomargarine 
people have had the happiest days they have enjoyed in a long 
time since the gentleman from Maryland started out with his 
preamble and his resolution to swat the dairy interests right and 
left. 

It may be that the vigorous and unrelenting campaign con- 
ducted by the present Commissioner of Internal Revenue in his 
enforcement of the revenue laws in relation to, the manufac- 
turer of colored oleomargarine has had something to do with 
the button-touching episode referred to, for it is a fact that 
never since the oleo laws were first written have the manufac- 
turers of that product been so squarely put up against the prop- 
osition of obeying the law or going to the penitentiary. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Osborn is entitled to the 
thanks of the dairymen of the entire country for his untiring 
efforts to protect the products of the dairy farmer and the con- 
suming public from the frauds practiced by the oleomargarine 
manufacturers. Prosecutions under the oleomargarine laws are 
now real and not farcical. There are no more attempts to settle 
revenue frauds mounting up into the millions for a few thousand 
dollars as under former administrations. The order has gone 
forth to ferret out and prosecute every violator of the law in the 
manufacture and sale of bogus butter, and, if possible, not to 
take a fine, but to land the malefactors behind the doors of the 
penitentiary. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Tuesday next, after the other speakers have 
concluded, I may haye 45 minutes in which to address the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that following the order of speaking on 
Tuesday next he be permitted to address the House for 45 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. y 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, on the 13th of April I made 
some remarks in this House discussing facts which I found in 
the annual reports of the Civil Service Commission as to the 
persons for whom the President issued special Executive or- 
ders which exempted them from the regular requirements of 
the civil-service regulations. In the course of my remarks I 
commented upon a few of the cases, drawing my inferences 
solely from the facts as stated in the report of the commission. 
Soon rae I received the following letter from the Postmaster 
General: 


Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. GILLETT: My attention has been called to your remarks 


APRIL 21, 1916. 


made Thursday, April 13, on the floor of the House of Representatives 


with reference to the part I have had in connection with the issuance 
of ce Executive orders. 

The following is quoted from your remarks: 

“The fact t the Postmaster General had brought in with him 
two good men and had kept them in direct connection with his office 
was apparently sufficient reason to have the rules of the civil-service 
law set aside, so that his protégés might get a appointments. 
It is needless to say that the Civil Service mmission was not con- 
vinced by this statement and did not approve the appointments.” 

These two o boys—of course, Republicans—were in the Postal 
Service, classified as laborers, when I became Postmaster General, one 
of them having been appointed in the Washington (D. 8 office 
under date of February 25, 1902, and was transferred the Post 

Department roll under date of January 1907. The other 
inted a laborer December 21, 1 were ren 
the office of the Postmaster General and fell under my im- 


mediate observation. 
their work. They were already in the classified service, but under 


They were both efficient and faithful in doing 


the law could not be paid more than $660 per annum. I thought they 
deserved an increase, and in order that justice be done, without any 
request from them or anyone else, I requested that they be classified 
as skilled laborers, so as to increase their pay to $720 per annum. 
Under date of April 23, 1915, the Executive order was issued. 

As to the railway postal clerk, William R. Houston, mentioned by 
you, I would state that his case was originally brought to the atten- 
tion of the department by the division superintendent of Railway Mail 
Service, at Fort Worth, Tex., in a letter in which it was stated that 
although the applicant was 56 years of age “he * is a ve 
strong and healthy man and capable of still performing the hard. phys 
cal work which might be 5 of him in the Railway Mail Service. 
As stated 


His health seems to be perf 

in your remarks, this clerk was originally appointed in 
1882. This was under the administration of President Arthur, and 
resumably he is a Republican, as you are no doubt familiar with the 
‘act that appointments were made in the Railway Mail Service at that 
time only upon political indorsement. 

With reference to the only other case accredited me and mentioned by 
you censurable, I beg to say that the statement made by you is so in- 
definite that it does not enable me to identify the case, but I doubt not 
it is just such a case as these others. 

It is due the Post Office Department that you correct the impression 
that has been created through your remarks to the effect that my action 
in the cases referred to was actuated largely, if not entirely, by parti- 
san considerations, and I indulge the hope that you will make this 
correction in the Recorp. An honest investigation will disclose that 
under this administration in the Postal Service there has been shown 
as much, if not greater, regard for true civil-service 4 7 5 than 
under previous administrations. You penap recall tbat an ecutive 
order was issued in the closing days of the administration of President 
Taft classifying 8 y 47,000 fourth-class postmasters with- 
out examination of any character, That political indorsements had 
been the primary req tes tor 5 of these tmasters is, no 
doubt, better known to the individual Members of 


as 
t 


issued an order requirin 
cases of these 47,000 fourth-class 


180 
„ furth this department 11. with respeet 
8 8 er upon pa "s policy, r 
the civil service, and in marked contrast with the usual Republican 
3 attention is invited to the report of the Postmaster General 
1914, wherein recommendation was made for the 
enactment of legislation which would permit of an Executive order 
piecus third-class offices—not postmasters—under the civil-service 
ws. In m a en for the fiscal year 1915, this recommendation was 
renewed an ded so as to cover the second-class as well as the 
third-class offices, 
Very sincerely, A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


I answered this letter as follows: 


Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington D. C. 

Drar MR, POSTMASTER GENERAL: Your letter, dated the 21st, which 
you spoke to me on the 20th of having written, arrived at my office 
on the 24th in my absence at home. I am eee you called my attention 
to the matter, as I do not wish to do inj ce on the floor of the House 
to any pae of the administration, and least of all to you. 

The case you k of is that of two unskilled laborers whom 
ps appointed as skilled laborers. I see tha 
rough 


as 
laborers, w 
not at all in the 


May 1, 1916. 


that. „ thin th E used, which foll 
comes p: e language I used, w was as follows: 
“Tt seems to me that the cases show a deplorable laxity and easy 
1 to ob applicants, an introduction of favoritism and per- 
sonal payo Beek ch the civil-service laws and rules were intended to 
8 and which is inconsistent with the professions of a bellever in 
civil-service principles.” 


The next case to which you allude is that of William R. Houston, 
In that case I criticized his appointment to the Railway Mail Service 
because of his age. You state t he is strong and healthy, but that he 
is 56 years of age. You and I, who were on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, long ago were . ere with the danger that our service 
was undergo because of the age of its members, and though a man 
of 56 may be stro it seems to me he can not continue to 
long enough to j 
seems to me that it must have been personal interest and not the good 
of the service which Bh Nec his appointment. 

„I know of, like 


The third case, w 

only the published statement of the Civil Service Com- 
t was the case of Mr. James J. Harley, who was reinstated 
to a position in the post office in Philadelphia, where he was appointed 
June 1, 1893, and ed in 1900. Those facts certainly would not 
justify the inference which you made in the case of Mr. Houston, that 

Republican, but the statement which I quoted in my remarks 
showed, it seemed to me, that it was a case of personal 


‘tism. 
suppose that you personally can be at all intimately ac- 
ed with the cases In your mapas ones where you recommend 
civil-service 1 walved or that Lat pow the precise 
ose cases, any more n suppose the 
les himself to know the exact facts or motives behind 
the pressure which is brought on him, but it does not seem to me the 
facts you have put before me remove those cases justly from the criti- 
cism which I made and which I have quoted above. I am perfectly 
willing to state the facts which you gave me in the House, if you wish. 
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I have no doubt you personally are now, as I know you were in the 
House, a genuine believer in the usefulness of the clvil-seryice rules. 
It seems to me, as I stated in my remarks, that the wisest way of con- 
forming to them would be to accept as final the decision of the com- 
mission, in whose chairman, at least, I know you have full confidence, 
5 to find that you have been unwilling to abide by their 
Very sincerely, yours, F. H. GILLETT. 

I have had some conversation with the Postmaster General 
on the subject since, when he said he expected to answer my 
letter and thought it was but fair that I should put the cor- 
respondence in the Record. Having heard nothing further from 
him, I now do this in compliance with his request. 

Regarding the observance of civil-service principles by this 
Post Office administration, as referred to by the Postmaster 
General, I am compelled reluctantly to say that from the 
best information I can obtain I believe that the Post Office De- 
partment has sadly disregarded the spirit of the civil-service 
law in its appointments. In the Middle West, particularly, 
I am told that appointments not only of fourth-class post- 
masters but of rural carriers have been systematically managed 
and arranged in the most wanton defiance of civil-service prin- 
ciples and apparently for the purpose of giving places to “ de- 
serving Democrats.” 

To prove these facts by legal evidence is, of course, extremely 
difficult. That difficulty was illustrated by the recent telegram 
of the Secretary of Commerce to Judge Hughes. I have not the 
slightest idea that Mr. Redfield intended to make a false state- 
ment in saying that Mr. Durand’s resignation was not forced. 
I have no doubt the facts were such that he thought that he 
could technically make that statement and still be truthful. 
But, comparing the statements of Mr. Redfield and Mr. Durand 
and taking into account the circumstances, I think few people 
will doubt that, whatever may have been the language which 
passed between them, Mr. Durand's resignation was not a vol- 
untary one. Of course, in most cases it will be impossible to 
trace the exact facts, but if a Cabinet officer will make such a 
statement as that, the accuracy of which was only disproved 
because it was so conspicuous and because the person affected 
chanced to be neither unwilling nor afraid to speak, what de- 
nials can we not expect from subordinate officers whose sense 
of responsibility and whose accuracy and whose chance of de- 
tection are less than that of a Cabinet officer? 

The difficulty of proving it is illustrated by the recent state- 
ment of the oflicers of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, of which Mr. Wilson was an officer when he was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency. That organization is entirely non- 
partisan, and yet the partisan manipulation of offices by this 
Post Office administration has been so notorious that they deter- 
mined to investigate it, and in attempting to do go were at once 
balked by the secrecy with which the facts were covered and 
which the President refused to remove. 

That the fourth-class postmasterships would be consigned to 
patronage and spoils was foreboded by a public statement of 
the Postmaster General on November 17, 1918, soliciting con- 
gressional recommendations in violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of section 10 of the civil-service law. Although this mat- 
ter was brought to the personal notice of the President by the 
National Civil Service Reform League, no steps were taken by 
him to check the dangerous innovation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. On the contrary, these acts were the mere prelude to 
invading with the spoils system the rural free delivery, a far 
more important branch of the service, embracing on June 30, 
1915, 48,718 carriers, with average salaries of $1,098 each, as 
~ stated in the last report of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. The political debauchery of a portion of this most 
important branch of the service has been accomplished in the 
following manner: 

A joint resolution of Congress extending the appropriation for 
the Postal Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, con- 
tains this proviso: 

That, in the discretion of the Postmaster General, the pay of rural 
carriers who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and who 
Serve routes not less than 50 miles in length may be fixed at not ex- 
ceeding $1,800 per annum. 

Nothing in this resolution seemed to contemplate the creation 
of any new service. It provided simply that the carrier—pre- 
sumably those then in the service—who could furnish motor 
vehicles and serve routes not less than 50 miles in length might 
have their pay increased from $1,200, the former maximum, to 


$1,800. All those who had served the Government as rural car-- 


riers in the competitive classified service, if they performed 
their duties properly, had a peculiarly strong claim to reten- 
tion, because they had all purchased their outfits, including the 
vehicles in which rural delivery was made, at their own expense, 
and some already were using motor vehicles. Great numbers 
had secured admission to the service by competitive methods, 


and unless they had failed in their duties they ought to be re- 
tained in their positions, so far as compatible with the establish- 
ment of the new system. If the Post Office Department had 
desired to do justice to its employees and to secure efficiency 
without regard to polities, it would have provided that the men 
already in the service who were efficient and properly perform- 
ing their duties should be retained. Under this plan quite a 
number of the old carriers would be dropped, but the most de- 
sirable ones would remain. There should be no difficulty in any 
well-administered office in determining from comparative rec- 
ords of efficiency who should go or who should stay, 

But the Post Office Department, seizing this joint resolution 
of Congress as a pretext for abolishing great numbers of rural 
routes and for creating a so-called new branch of the service, 
named “ motor rural carriers,” proceeded to make a clean sweep 
of many hundreds of positions in the competitive classified sery- 
ice, turning out all the incumbents, no matter how well they had 
performed their duties, and appointing new men by means of a 
so-called new examination by the Civil Service Commission, the 
eligible lists from this new examination being turned over to 
Congressmen for recommendations in the same manner as had 
been done in the case of fourth-class postmasters. For this 
purpose it was necessary to circumvent the judicial policy of the 
Civil Service Commission, and the manner in which this was 
accomplished is disclosed in a letter written by James K. 
Blakeslee, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, to the Hon. 
FRANK Pank, a Member of the House of Representatives from 
Georgia, datel December 9, 1915, and published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp December 15, 1915, pages 297 and 298. In 
this letter Mr. Blakeslee says: ; 

The Civil Service Commission hold that a motor route is a new rural- 
delivery route, and whenever a new AN route is authorized 
or established an examination is held to secure eligibles, regardless of 
whether an existing eligible register is available or not. erefore a 
new examination of all applicants for rural-route carriers was decided 
upon by the commission. 

The compensation of a rural-route carrier requiring delivery by motor 
vehicles ranges from $1,500 to $1,800 a year. This 8 ee ee being 
materially greater than that of a route permitting delivery otherwise 
than by motor vehicles, it was held that it was necessary to hold a 
separate examination and maintain a separate NA feghiod of eligibles for 
vacancies on motor routes, it not being permissible under the competi- 
tive requirements of the law to make certification from a register to a 
position with a 9 rn a compensation than that for which 
such a register was established. 

Here is an adroit effort to create a situation to justify this 
clean sweep of rural-delivery carriers and then to throw the 
whole responsibility for this unjust proceeding upon the Civil 
Service Commission. The above paragraph is a verbatim copy 
of part of paragraph 2 of “Instructions to Applicants for the 
Rural Carrier Examination,” issued August, 1913, by the Civil 
Service Commission, Form 1977, but the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General has cunningly omitted the sentence just pre- 
ceding: 

An appointing officer is privileged to fill any vacancy either by pro- 
motion or through open competitive examination held by the commis- 
sion. For vacancies on motor rural-carrier routes the Post Office 
Department has requested the commission to certify cligibles from open 
competitive examination. 

It was these omitted words which show that the responsibility 
for this clean sweep in the classified service rests in the first 
instance with the Post Office Department. 

And that department can not justify itself by the pretension 
that this new examination was necessary because of the “ ma- 
terially higher compensation.” The joint resolution of Congress 
did not fix the salary at $1,500 or $1,800. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral might fix it himself and make it as low as he pleased. 
Indeed, many of the old carriers were actually using motor 
vehicles on their routes, which they were serving at their old 
salaries of $1,200 a year. Hence this “materially higher com- 
pensation ” thus established by the Postmaster General himself 
was used as a pretext for something which he desired and which 
was otherwise unnecessary. There was no need whatever of 
making certifications for any new places from any eligible list. 
All that had to be done was to promote the men already in the 
service. No new examination by the commission was necessary 


for this at all. The commission bases its decision to hold new 


examinations when new eligibles are demanded on the theory 
that a place which may pay $1,800 will bring into the éxamina- 
tion a higher class of men than a $1,200 place, and I have no 
doubt they are entirely judicial and impartial in their Cecision. 

` A peculiarity in making certifications for these motor routes 
renders it particularly easy to cover up political motives in 
making selections. Each county is considered the unit in hold- 
ing examinations and making up the eligible lists. Now, the 
normal rule in other civil-service examinations is that the three 
highest men on the list are to be certified and the appointment 
must be made from these three. But an exception is made in 
the case of these rural carriers. Instead of certifying the three 
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highest names, the commission certifies the names of the two 
highest in the county and adds a third name, the highest in the 
town from which the particular rural route starts where the 
carrier is to be appointed. The man selected may be in fact 
the very lowest of all those who have passed the examination, 
but if there happens to be no higher from his particular town or 
on his particular route, he may still be appointed. If the selec- 
tion then were left in the hands of the Member of Congress 
from the district, such Member may take his choice from the 
two highest in the county, or he may choose the man from the 
locality, however low he may stand upon the county list, and it 
is precisely by this kind of manipulation that the Congressman 
can always excuse himself by saying, if he chooses the single 
man, that it was in deference to the local desires of these little 
towns, or, if he chooses one of the higher men from the county 
at large, that it was on account of his superiority in passing the 
examination, 

Now, it was just this sort of political manipulation which 
the civil-service law was enacted to prevent. The men who 
framed that law knew how strong was the influence of Members 
of Congress upon the various departments which depended upon 
Congress for their appropriations and their very existence. It 
was realized that if the department had its choice of one out of 
three that choice would still be a political one if it depended 
on the recommendations of Congressmen. Therefore, section 
10 of the law provided: 

No recommendation of an n 
under the provisions of this V Fate 
or Member of the House of Representatives, except as to character or 
residence of applicants, shall be received or 9 by any perso 
concerned in making any examination or appointment under act. 

To turn over the eligible lists to the Congressman of the 
district for his recommendation is to make these places patron- 
age offices, to make the carriers political agents and retainers 
of the Congressman who recommends them and practically to 
throw this branch of the service back again into the spoils 
system. These rural carriers are peculiarly valuable to Con- 
gressmen in their political work. No one else is in such close 
touch with the farmers as the rural carriers, and to organize 
this force in support of some particular Congressman in many 
eases is to secure his election. In this case, indeed, the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General declared : 


The law fically limits the inquiry of this department to the 
character and residence of the a and we may not make in- 
quiry nor accept or receive any other data or information regarding an 
applicant. But 

He adds— 


should the relative standing of the applicants be the same, the de- 
rtment woud, of course, give preference to that eligible whom the 
presentative from the district belleved would make the most efficient 
poau employee, naturally feeling that he would have the most reliable 
nformation. k 

He admits in this sentence that he would consider the recom- 
mendation of the Congressman as to efficiency, and this is pre- 
cisely the thing which the department is forbidden to do, since 
the law realized that the recommendation would not be impar- 
tial, but that the Representative would often recommend his own 
man. Moreover, no one in his senses will believe that where 
the entire eligible lists have been handed over to Congress- 
men for their manipulation and advice the recommendations 
will be-confined to cases where two men stand exactly equal. 
The manifest purpose of Mr. Blakeslee's letter is to plead a 
literal conformity with the law, the substance and spirit of 
which is flagrantly violated. 

Mr. Blakslee pretends that the real object of the examina- 
tion is not to get the old men out and put new men in, and 
says the old men are favored because “the commission deter- 
mined that applicants who had served in the position of regular 
rural carrier should be given additional credit in the examina- 
tion.“ How fair! But how much should it count? The com- 
mission announced: “There will be added to the general average 
attained in the examination a credit of one-half of 1 per cent for 
each year’s experience, not exceeding a total of six years of such 
experience, or a maximum of 3 per cent.” Frankly it would be 
more decent to have allowed nothing. For according to the 
rules for rating arithmetic announced by the commission (see 
Form 1977, p. 10) a single error of wrong or omitted punctua- 
tion or a fraction in the answer not reduced to the lowest terms 
deducts from 5 to 10 per cent. Arithmetic counts as 20 per cent 
of the whole in examinations for rural carriers (see p. 8), there- 
fore a single wrong or omitted punctuation or a fraction if cor- 
rect yet not reduced to the lowest terms will deduct from 1 
to 2 per cent, while a whole year’s experience in faithful work 
counts for one-half of 1 per cent only! Thus it would require 
from two to four years’ experience to make up for that omitted 
punctuation, and no amount of past faithful experience could 
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atone for two or three such mistakes. But comment can not 
add to the irony of this method of covering up the process by 
which a great branch of the classified service is again consigned 
to patronage and spoils. 

To see how this method works in practice, I will cite an illus- 
tration given me by a friend for whose accuracy I will vouch 
and which I presume is typical. There are several rural routes 
starting from his city. The majority of the carriers on these 
routes were Republicans and had been in the service more than 
five years. When it was announced that new rural routes were 
to be established, the Democratic postmaster, who had received 
his appointment on the recommendation of the Democratic 
Congressman from the district, had a conversation with one of 
the carriers in which the postmaster stated that Democrats 
ought to be in those places, and that he would do what he could 
to get them there. The postmaster showed my friend letters 
from the Post Office Department instructing him to discontinue 
certain routes, naming the carriers who were to be discontinued 
and establishing some new motor routes instead. 

The postmaster further informed him that after the exami- 
nation for motor carriers for these new routes had been held, 
and the eligible lists had been prepared, the Congressman came 
to him with these eligible lists and conferred with him as to 
which of the men certified in each case should be given the 
place. As a result of these conferences and of the Congress- 
man’s recommendations men were selected who were all Demo- 


crats. 

The turning out of the old carriers has worked great hard- 
ships. They have lost, without any fault of their own, their 
free-delivery wagons and equipment for which they paid their 
own money. One of them was using a motor vehicle for his 
delivery. It recalls some of the worst evils that prevailed un- 
der the spoils system before the civil-service law was passed. 

Moreover, it is saying to the Government employees, “No 
matter how well you behave or how faithfully you perform your - 
duties you can not remain if the political interests of some 
Congressman demand a change.” This is a poor stimulus to 
efficient service. All these dismissed carriers received from 
the Government a little book of Instructions in the Conduct 
of the Rural Free Delivery Service, in which section 2 states 
“ Politics or religious affiliations of applicants are given no 
consideration, nor are political indorsements entertained, The 
merit and qualifications of the applicant and the good of the 
service are alone considered.” Section 17 states: “A rural car- 
rier will not be removed except upon written specific charges 
filed with the Post Office Department, of which he shall have 
full notice, nor until he has had an opportunity for defense.” 
Can these carriers be blamed if, under these circumstances, 
they consider these assurances of their Government a hollow 
mockery? 

I do not accuse the Postmaster General of being personally 
responsible for the conditions in his department. I appreciate 
that with his two duties of distributing patronage and conduct- 
ing the business of that great organization, he does not have 
time for petty details. But he is responsible, as is the Presi- 
dent, for what happens in his department, and it is my genuine 
belief that in some parts of the country there has been a delib- 
erate and organized disregard of the civil-service spirit which 
has no precedent in recent times. 

It was in this same speech of mine, which the Postmaster 
General criticized, that I compared the records of President 
Wilson and President Taft in making appointments by Execu- 
tive order, and substituting favoritism for the regular methods 
of appointment. It was easy for Mr. Sweet, the Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to contradict the statements of Judge 
Hughes, which he said were founded upon my remarks, when 
the newspapers had mistakenly attributed them all to the 
Geodetic Survey, which Judge Hughes had been discussing 
just before. The fact that they occurred in other branches 
of the service and not in the Geodetic Survey makes them no 
less censurable. But I observe that Mr. Sweet has made no 
criticism of their accuracy since the newspaper confusion was 
cleared up. He could not, for my facts were taken from the 
public reports of the commission. 

I notice that a newspaper which is generally so well informed 
in civil-service matters as the New York Evening Post, in an 
editorial on Judge Hughes's criticism of the administration for 
these Executive appointments, while admitting that the criti- 
cism is just and that the appointments were censurable, says 
that President Wilson has been no worse in the matter than 
were his predecessors, Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. In that 
the Post is entirely mistaken. 

President Wilson up to April 1, 1916, appointed 241 persons 
by special Executive order exempting them from the civil- 
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service requirements. President Taft, during the same period 
of his administration, only excepted 133, a little more than 
half as many. But that does not at all measure their relative 
adherence to the spirit of the civil service. President Roose- 
velt inaugurated the custom that when anyone requested him 
to waive the civil-service requirement in order to give a person 
an appointment the matter should be referred to the Civil 
Service Commission, and they should report upon the wisdom 
of the action. That, it seems to me, was a very sensible and 
disinterested innovation. The Civil Service Commission in such 
n case would be expected to sit as a judicial body, uninfluenced 
by political or partisan views, and forming its conclusions 
simply for the good of the service, and it seems to me the re- 
port of that commission ought to be conclusive to a President 
who wished to act for the country at large and not for his own 
personal or political gain. And it seems to me the genuineness 
of a President's devotion to the merit system could be very 


well measured by his acceptance or rejection of the recom- | 


mendations of the commission in such cases, President Wilson 
excepted 88 without referring them at all to the Civil Service 
Commission and President Taft 12, a third as many. In both 
cases I assume that the reason they did not refer them to the 
commission for report was that they thought the report would 
be adverse, and so I censure them all, but President Taft 
sinned only a third as often as President Wilson. 

Taking up the cases which were exempted after reference to 
the commission, President Wilson referred 203, President Taft 
121. Of President Wilson's 203 the commission approved the 
appointment of 63 and disapproved the appointment of 140, so 


that in more than two-thirds of the .cases President Wilson | 


issued the order and made the exception against the advice 
of his commission. Of President Taft's 121 cases the commis- 
sion approved the appointment of 103 and disapproved the ap- 
pointment of 18, so that in only one-sixth of the cases did 
President Taft issue the order against the advice of the com- 
mission, as compared with two-thirds by President Wilson. 
How can any impartial person say that President Wilson was 
following the example of his predecessor? In relatively a few 
cases—a small minority—did President Taft fail to follow the 
opinion of the commission, while in a great majority of the 
cases President Wilson acted against the opinion of the com- 
mission. In one case, to abide by their decision was the rule; 
in the other case it was the exception. I hope President 
Hughes will set a new standard and never depart from the 
advice of the commission. 

It should be borne in mind, moreover, that President Wilson 
had a commission of his own appointees, for one of his first 
acts was to introduce politics into the formation of the com- 
mission and make over the board, while Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft both permitted the board to remain, during their 
terms, two Democrats and one Republican—so their deference 
to the opinion of the board can not be attributed to any polit- 
ical sympathy or subservience on the part of the board. 

I have examined the exceptions which President Wilson has 
made since April 1, when I made my last speech on the sub- 
ject, and I find that he is continuing the same custom of over- 
ruling the opinion of his Civil Service Commission. Since 
April 1, up to August 8, he has authorized the appointment 
of 52 persons outside of the regulations of the civil service. Of 
these 52 the Civil Service Commission approved 8 and disap- 
proved 44, so that here more than four-fifths of them all were 
appointed in disregard of the opinion of the commission. It 
seems to me that the President's action in making these Execu- 
tive orders has been akin to his action in all cases where the 
merit system was involved. He has approved the numerous 
measures adopted by Congress to narrow its scope, and this is 
the first administration since the civil-service law was enacted 
in 1883 which has limited and not extended its spirit and 
its influence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. TEMPLE] is recognized for one hour. 


MEXICO. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, nothing that President Wilson 
has done or tried to do since he took the oath of office is more 
worthy of study than his policy toward the Republic of Mexico. 
I have never been able to agree with those who say that the 
President has had no Mexican policy. If not a well-defined 
policy, he has had at least a well-known attitude, an evident and 
enduring purpose. He has constantly attempted to exercise a 
paternal oversight, a benevolent despotism, in Mexico for the 
advancement of what he believes to ve the cause of constitu- 
tional government there; but his policy has been very costly to 
American citizens, whose lives and property have not been pro- 
tected. It has been most unwelcome to the people of Mexico 
who have no faith in its benevolence and resent its despotism. 


Its advancement has been attempted by methods which ought 
not to have our approval and which have diminished our pres- 
tige and our influence among the nations of the world. 

Mr. Wilson had been President of the United States only 
seven days when, on March 11, 1913, he announced his policy 
in a statement which Secretary Bryan telegraphed the next 
day to the diplomatic officers of the United States in all the 
principal Latin-American Republics. I quote the essential 
paragraphs: 

One of the chief objects of my administration will be to cultivate 
the friendship and deserve the confidence of our sister republics of 
Central and South America and to promote in every proper and 
honorable way the interests which are common to the peoples of the 


two continents. 
* — * + > * s 


We hold, as I am sure all thoughtful leaders of ublican govern- 
ments everywhere hold, that just government rests always upon the 
consent of the governed and upon the public conscience and approval. 
We shall look to make these principles the basis of mutual intercourse, 
respect, and helpfulness between our sister republics and ourselves. We 
shall lend our influence of every kind to the realization of these prin- 
ciples in fact and in practice, knowing that disorder, personal intrigue, 
and defiance of constitutional rights weaken and discredit government 
and injure none so much as the people who are unfortunate enough 
to have their common life and their common affairs so tainted and 
disturbed. We can have no sympathy with those who seek to seize the 

— of government to advance their own personal interests or am- 
us. 

We are the friends of peace, but we know that there can be no 
lasting or nania peace under such circumstances. 

* * * * * 


From these principles so much of 
of this — ant an it 5 to eee r 
These words were ominous. What Latin American Govern- 
ment was there which at that time needed to be warned that 
we could have no sympathy with revolutionary movements 
growing out of unworthy personal motives? What Latin Ameri- 
can Government needed the warning that— 
we are the friends of peace, but we know that there can be no last- 
ing and stable peace under such circumstances. 

We have now in Nicaragua a force of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps protecting Americans from the violence of the turbu- 
lent and disorderly elements of that country; a much stronger 
force of the Marine Corps is in Santo Domingo protecting a 
president who came into power by means of a successful revo- 
lution; we have in Haiti a force of marines amounting now or 
very recently to more than seventeen hundred officers and en- 
listed men, who are “ preserving tranquillity ” there, and for the 
second time we have an army in Mexico which lately amounted 
to more than 12,000 soldiers of all arms, who were sent there, 
President Wilson said, to “give friendly aid to the constituted 
authorities of Mexico” in capturing Villa, and who were to 
have “scrupulous respect for the sovereignty of that Republic.” 

There are, therefore, no less than four Latin American Re- 
publics in which armed forces of the United States are main- 
tained in active service at the present time. It is plain enough, 
however, that in March, 1918, when President Wilson announced 
the principles that would control his policy, neither Nicaragua 
nor Haiti nor Santo Domingo was brought to the attention of 
the reader by the warning. Events then recent in Mexico had 
called forth many an anxious inquiry as to the attitude of the 
new administration toward this nearest of our Latin American 
neighbors. It was Mexico, and Mexico alone, that was under- 
stood to have been warned by the President of the United 
States of the terms on which lasting and stable peace could be 
maintained. 

Less than a month before Francisco Madero had been Presi- 
dent of Mexico. On March 18 his power was taken from him. 
He resigned or was deposed. Pedro Lascurain, the minister of 
foreign affairs, succeeded him, but remained in office only long 
enough to appoint Gen. Huerta to that post in the cabinet, 
which, according to Mexican law, made him next in succession. 
Mr. Lascurain then resigned the presidency and was succeeded 
by Gen. Huerta. A few days afterwards Madero was slain, and 
there were many who believed that Gen. Huerta was responsi- 
ble for his death. The American ambassador investigated the 
affair and reached the conclusion that Gen. Huerta “was in no 
way privy to the killing of Madero.” President Wilson was re- 
ported to be of the contrary opinion, and it was commonly 
believed that he referred to Huerta when he announced: 


We can have no sympathy with those who seek to seize the power of 
government to advance thelr own personal interests or ambitions. We 
are 


the friends of ce, but we know there can be no lasting or stable 
Peace under such ces. 
And added: 


From these prin may be read so much of the future policy of 
this Government as it is now necessary to forecast. 


It was not long until this belief was confirmed and people 
began to sum up President Wilson’s attitude in the curt phrase, 
“Huerta must go.“ Huerta, however, was not willing to go. 
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For a time he was confirmed in his belief that he might continue 
to be President of Mexico without the consent of the President 
of the United States by the fact that one after another the great 
powers of the world recognized his government. Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Japan—all the so- 
called great powers, except the United States—recognized Huerta 
as President of Mexico, and so did Norway, Spain, Denmark, 
Holland, and other Goyernments. Several of the South Ameri- 
can Republics refrained from granting formal recognition, but 
it was said they did so at the request of the United States. 

From the first some of the States of northern Mexico which 
touch upon the American boundary refused to submit to Huerta’s 
authority. There and in territory to the south, where Zapata 
remained in rebellion, even as in the days of Madero and Porfirio 
Diaz, civil war raged. Especially in the north much American 
property was destroyed and many American citizens suffered 
personal indignities, injury, or loss of life. 

After five months of watchful waiting, on August 8, 1918, 
President Wilson sent to Mexico City, as his personal spokesman 
and representative, John Lind, who was authorized to present 
to Huerta certain demands on the part of the President of the 
United States. These demands were four: The first was that 
the civil war in Mexico must cease at once; a very desirable 
thing, but who could promise it, or promising, had power to make 
his promise good? The third was that Gen. Huerta must get 
out, and must bind himself not to be even a candidate for the 
Presidency. Here are the four demands in the language in 
rtg r Ee Wilson reported them to Congress on August 


(a) An immediate cessation of fighting throughout Mexico, a defnite 


armistice solemnly entered into and scrupulously observed. 


t Ue 3 for an early and free election in which all ‘will agree to 

(c) The consent of Gen, Huerta to bind himself not to be a candidate 
for election as President of the Republic at this election. 

(d) The agreement of all parties to abide by the results of this elec- 
tion and cooperate in the most loyal way in organizing and supporting 
the new administration. 

President Wilson reported to Congress that the authorities in 
Mexico had rejected these proposals, and in doing so, had re- 
jected our friendship. He continued: 

We can not thrust our good offices u 
be given a little more time to work itsel 
and I believe that only a little while will be necessary. For the cir- 
cumstances are new. he rejection of our friendship makes them new 
— — will inevitably bring its own alterations in the whole aspect of 

airs, 

°* * The steady pressure of moral force will, before many days, 
break down the barriers of pride and prenais and we shall triumph as 
Mexico's friends sooner than we could triumph as her enemies—and 
how much more e with how much higher and finer satis- 
factions of conscience and of honor, : 

Though at this time, August 27, 1918, the President thought 
that we could triumph as Mexico’s friends sooner than we could 
triumph as her enemies, the tone and temper of his annual ad- 
dress at the opening of Congress in December of the same year 
indicated that he was beginning to contenplate the possibility of 
such action as was not actually taken until the following April. 
In that address he said: 


There can be no certain prospect of peace in America until Gen. 
Huerta has surrendered his usurped authority in Mexico; until it is 
understood on all bands, indeed, that such pretended governments will 
not be countenanced or dealt with by the Government of the United 
States. * * Little by little he has been completely isolated. 
By a little every day bis power and prestige are crumbling and the 
collapse is not far away. e shall not, I believe, be obliged to alter 
our policy of watchful waiting. 

This statement that there could be no certain prospect of 
peace in America until Gen, Huerta had surrendered his usurped 
authority in Mexico should be read in connection with what the 
President on March 11, nine months earlier, had called the 
forecast of his future policy, and in which he had spoken of 
the conditions on which lasting or stable peace could be ex- 
pected. He thought the collapse of Huerta’s power was coming 
soon, and therefore believed we should not be obliged to alter 
our policy of watchful waiting. The implication is plain that if 
the collapse did not come soon he might find it necessary to 
try something more effective than that steady pressure of moral 
force which, in August, he had thought would bring the result 
before many days. 

And yet the moral force had been made to show a steadily 
increasing pressure. At first there was the announcement of 
strong disapproval in the statement which President Wilson 
called a forecast of his future policy. Huerta was not much 
disturbed by this. The great powers of the world, aside from 
the United States, had recognized him and his financial credit 
was good. 

On June 8, 1918, the London Standard announced that a 

‘Mexican loan had been arranged and apportioned among the 
financial capitals of Europe and America, The total amount 


n them, The situation must 
out in the new circumstances ; 


of the loan was not announced, but the sum of $30,000,000 was 
to be ‘apportioned among the following financial houses: In 
New York, J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the 
City National Bank; in London, Morgan, Grenfel & Co.; in 
Berlin, the Bleichroder Group; in Paris, the Banque de Paris 
and the Payes-Bas Group. 

That this was not a mere rumor was confirmed on June 24, 
1913, when the Paris banks put on the market fourteen and a 
half millions of the new Mexican bonds at the very respectable 
price of 98. They explained that these bonds were guaranteed 
by 38 per cent of the Mexican customs. A good market was 
anticipated, particularly in those countries where the Huerta 
government had been recognized. Señor de la Garza, Huerta’s 
diplomatic agent in the United States, said that the total 
amount of the loan accepted by these banking houses was 
$100,000,000.. Huerta's credit was good in June, 1913. 

Six months later, when the world began to realize President 
Wilson’s determination that Huerta must go, the situation 
changed. John Lind had done his work in Mexico and the Presi- 
dent’s message of August 27 had announced the result. The great 
bankers had read the President’s message of December 2, in 
which he said: “There can be no certain prospect of peace in 
America until Gen. Huerta has surrendered his usurped au- 
thority in Mexico.” When the bankers of London and Paris 
and Berlin realized the real meaning of these utterances 
Huerta’s credit was not so good. On December 10 he asked 
the same banks which had taken up the loan in the spring 
for an advance of $6,000,000 to meet the interest payments on 
the Mexican National Railway bonds. This advance was to 
come out of the unabsorbed portion of the original loan. On 
December 21 it was reported that the Paris banks, although 
they were reluctant to do so, had agreed to advance their pro- 
portionate share, but no more. 

Other efforts were made afterwards by Gen. Huerta to secure 
further advances, but his efforts met with no encouragement. 
His credit was gone. Two influences had combined to produce 
this result, the influence of Gen. Carranza and the influence of 
President Wilson, The chief of the Constitutionalist faction in 
Mexico had warned the world that if he should ever come into 
control of the Mexican Government he would not recognize as 
bonds of the Mexican Republic the obligations which Gen. 
Huerta was now incurring. It was, of course, well understood 
that in ease such bonds were repudiated by Mexico the United 
States would not look with favor upon any attempt of a foreign 
government to force Mexico to pay either the principal or the 
interest. The effect, of course, was to destroy the borrowing 
power of the Huerta government. 

There were still other means of bringing pressure to bear— 
“the steady pressure of moral force ’—which, it was hoped, 
would break down the power of Gen. Huerta; and President 
Wilson had been making use of it more or less steadily. In 
the special message of August 27, 1913, the President said to 
Congress: 

I deem it my duty to exercise the her i conferred upon me by 
the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that neither side to the struggle 
now go on Mexico receive any assistance from this side of the 
border. shall follow the best practice of nations in tle matter of 
neutrality by soniad tne exportation of arms or munitions of war 
of any kind m the United States to any pact of the Republic of 
Mexico—a policy suggested by several interesting precedents and cer- 
tainly dedicated by many manifest considerations of practical expe- 
diency. We can not in the circumstances be the partisans of either 
party to the contest that now distracts Mexico or constitute ourselves 
the virtual umpire between them. 

We will pass for the present this strange declaration of im- 
partiality and consider the announcement of an embargo on 
munitions of war, This was a reassertion of a policy which 
was at that time generally believed to have been in force from 
the days of the Taft administration. I wish to call attention, 
however, to a telegram which had been received by the authori- 
ties in Washington on August 23, from a firearms company in 
El Paso. It read as follows: 

We sold to-day to the Mexican Federal Government 320 rifles and 


97.000 cartrid to assist in filling an order for 1,000 rifles and 
500,000 cartridges, for which amount a permit had been issued at 
Washington and received here Thursday night. Some of the arms and 


ammunition crossed to Juarez, Mexico, to-day. We are told that no 
shipment of arms or ammunition allowed to Mexico, If permits 
allowed, can we secure permit to export a few carloads of arms and 
ammunition to the Constitutionaiists? 

This firm had evidently applied for permits before and had 
been told that shipments were not allowed. It had only learned 
that, on the contrary, permits were sometimes issued when it 
was applied to for assistance in filling out an order which a 
competitor was shipping into Mexico under a permit. In expla- 


nation of this telegram and of press dispatches from El Paso, 
which made the matter public, the authorities in Washington 
said that the permit in question had been issued in accordance 
with the regular practice and at the request of the Mexican 
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embassy, and that it was the first permit that had been issued 
since June 25, Evidently, up to August 23, the date of this 
telegram, the administration had not been following that course 
which the President said on August 27- was the “ best practice 
of nations in the matter of neutrality.” As further evidence 
of the suddenness of the change of policy on the part of the 
administration, I may refer to a press telegram in the New 
York Times of August 28, which announced that 50,000 rifle 
cartridges were held up at El Paso by Government officials. 
The shipment reached there August 26, but was not taken by the 
Mexican Federal authorities at Juarez until the permit was 
revoked. 

From this time on, however, arms and ammunition were not 
shipped into Mexico through the ordinary channels of trade. 


though 
international boundary were making the embargo as effective as 
they could by means of an energetic patrol covering those parts 
of the border which experience had shown them were likely to 
be chosen for such smuggling operations. 

It is to be observed that the new policy made no change in 
the situation of the Constitutionalists. They had not been 
allowed at any time to receive open shipments of arms or am- 
munition. It was only the Federal authorities in Mexico, strange 
to say—Huerta’s people—that had been allowed to receive such 
shipments previous to the President’s announcement of an im- 
partial embargo on August 27. After that announcement, Gen. 
Carranza, knowing the disfavor into which the Huerta govern- 
ment was sinking deeper and deeper, began to hope that per- 
mits might yet be issued for the sale of arms and ammunition to 
the Constitutionalists while the embargo would hereafter be 
maintained against Gen. Huerta and his forces. On November 
7 Carranza asked for arms, and said that if his request. were 
granted he could conquer Huerta and make peace in Mexico in 
three months. A week later William Bayard Hale, another 
personal representative of President Wilson, was in conference 
with Carranza at Nogales. The nature of the conference was not 
announced, but the New York Times correspondent expressed 
the belief that the subject under discussion had something to do 
with the guaranties that Carranza would be expected to make if 
arms should be furnished him. 

It was not, however, until February 3, 1914, that the embargo 
was lifted. The President om that date issued a proclamation 
revoking the embargo proclamation which had been nominally 
in force ever since it was issued by President Taft on March 
14, 1912. As reasons for this change of policy President Wilson 
said that the conditions on whieh the embargo proclamation had 
been issued had essentially changed, and further that it was 
desirable to place the United States in the same position as other 
powers with reference to the exportation of arms and ammuni- 
tion of war to Mexico. 

Together with the proclamation which lifted the embargo 
the President issued a statement which the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] quoted on August 8 in his speech 
defending the Presidents Mexican policy. (CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, Aug. 8, 1916, p. 12323.) A paragraph from President 
Wilson’s very interesting statement reads as follows: 


The Executive order under which the exportation of arms and am- 
munition into Mexico is —— was a e song from the — — 
practices of . deliberate de; from those p 
under a well-considered joint resolution of Congress, determined upon 
in circumstances which ave now ceased to exist. 

It is interesting to compare this statement with the declara- 
tion in the President's special message to Congress August 27, 
seven months earlier, when he announced his intention of en- 
forcing the embargo impartially. I quote one sentence: 

E shall follow the best practice of nations in the matter of pone | 

by forbidding the ex; on of arms or munitions of war of any 
a the United Sta . 2 5 part of the Republic of Mexico. 

Can any one, speaking with authority, tell us which of these 
statements President Wilson now believes to be true? Is an 
embargo on arms and munitions of war “a departure from 
the accepted practices of neutrality,” or is it “the best practice 
of nations in the matter of neutrality”? When he wished to 
enforce the embargo it was the best practice of nations in 
the matter of neutrality. When he wished to lift the embargo, 
then it was a departure from the accepted practices of neu- 
trality. I fear this matter must remain in doubt; for when the 


President again issued an embargo proclamation, as he did on 
the 19th of Iast October, he did not tell us whether he was then 
following or departing from the accepted practices of neutrality. 

As might have been expected, President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion of February 3, 1914, lifting the embargo was greeted in 
various quarters with varying degrees of approval or disap- 


proval. A signed comment of Gen. Francisco Villa was sent 
out from Juarez, Mexico, 8 reads: 


„ Mexico, February 8, 191}. 
———ů — — 8 ct of justice on the — 


can Government toward: the le of Mexico and 
— ola of the Republic, thin three months the war wilt 


Gen. FRANCISCO VILLA, 


The unprejudiced comment of intelligent foreign observers 
has been said by some one to be a contemporary expression of 
the opinion of posterity. An influential London newspaper said 
pai —5 raising of the 3 


ings State is a declaration of we of war in Pin a form w. 88 be a 
elled with the comity of nations. of the situation from the 
tof view of the Volted States is 282 there is no. retreat with honor 

m the uncompromising if impracticable position which President 

has taken up. 

Its effect upon Americans in Mexico, and especially upon 
one in the City of Mexico who was familiar with the govern- 
ment of President Huerta, is interestingly shown in the intimate 
letters written by Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, the wife of the American 
chargé d’affaires in Mexico, to her mother: 


To-night has come the Ton; 
that the President in 

— —. = bee wi tes tely l terrible civil . — a 
anywhere else, W. efini prolong this. le war ani 
swell the tide, ot the blood of men and women “and the children—oh, 
my brothers! x A 


> 

I > qa 

and Koop repeating to my 25155 —. Goa God A grmeration of —.— 
gth and means to fight and eat and pillage and rape their way 
through the country. 

Villa’s pleasure at the lifting of the embargo is readily. 
understood. Late in December and early in January he had 
fought victorious battles in the beginning of his campaign 
toward the south. Later, however, from about the 10th of 
January on, his advance had been checked. Ammunition was 
short. Now, replenished by the abundant supplies that were 
rushed to him across the border, he returned from Juarez to his 
waiting army and resumed his advance. In March he attacked 
Torreon, which, after two weeks of hard fighting, he took on 
April 2, 1914. There, as usual, he shot many of the prisoners 
whom he had taken, sparing none of the officers of the Feder- 
alist Army, whom he executed on the charge that they were 
rebels against the true government, which he represented. From 
Torreon he drove out also about 700 Spaniards, not citizens of 
Mexico, many of whom afterwards reached El Paso destitute 
and starving. From Torreon Villa pushed on rapidly in pur- 
suit of Gen. Velasco's army, which he overtook and defeated at 
San Pedro on April 9 and 10, In this battle it is said more than 
3,000 of Huerta’s soldiers were killed or wounded. 

Villa, however, was not the only one of the Constitutionalist 
generals who was now fighting with arms and ammunition 
brought in since the embargo was lifted. Gen. Gonzales had 
attacked Tampico, and fighting was in progress there on April 
9 when the incident eccurred in that city which made it possible 
for President Wilson to increase once more the steady pres- 
sure of moral force by which he meant to hasten the collapse of 
Huerta’s power. 

On the roth of April, 1914, Admiral Mayo sent the following 
telegram to Admiral Fletcher, who immediately forwarded it to 
Washington: 

This forenoon Mexican soldiers arrested 
crew of two blocks Pes whom were — boa 
them two streets and then 8 there re- 

In view of 


Teased Gen. ene regret. — 
puniietty o 275 pe — I have called formal disavowal and apology and 
t officer in squad and salute to American 


Mexican 
TT 

A more complete statement of the incident is found in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s special address to Congress on April 20. The 
following is the paragraph which deals with this incident: 

On the 9th of April a paymaster of the U. S. S. Dolphin landed at the 
Iturbide Bridge landing at Tampico with a whaleboat and =a 
to take off certain. supplies needed by his ship, and while engaged in 

arrested by an officer and squad of men of the 

Neither the paymaster nor anyone of the boat's 
erew was Two of the men were in the boat when the arrest 
took place and were obliged to leave it and submit to be taken into 
cust notwithstanding — fact that the boat carried, both at her 

bow and stern, the fag of the United States. The officer 

arrest was proceeding up one of the streets of the towm 
prisoners when met by an officer of er authority, who ordered him 
the lan and await ; and wi an hour and # 

e arrest were received from the com- 

at Tampico for the release of the pa 
and his men.. The release was followed ~ apologies from the 
commander and later by an expression of regret by Gen. Huerta himself. 


From these official documents we learn that the men arrested 
by Col. Hinojosa were escorted two blocks through the city 


venga and whaleboat’s. 
th flag eee FS marched 
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who made the 
with his 
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streets. They were met by an officer of higher rank and better 
judgment, who ordered that they be taken back at once to their 


boat. They were under arrest one hour and a half. They were 
relensed not on the demand of the American admiral, but on the 
appeal of a Mexican officer to the higher military authority in 
command of Gen. Huerta’s forces at Tampico. Apology was 
made at once for their arrest and the officer responsible for it 
was himself placed under arrest to await his trial. 

Admiral Mayo, believing that the publicity of the. affair 
called for public ceremonies to make amends for it, demanded 
a salute. While the question of the salute was pending Gen. 
Huerta himself sent a written apology to the American chargé 
in Mexico, assuring the American Government that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico— 


= œ * deplores what has occurred in this case, which has grown 
one of nothing more than the eee of a subordinate offi- 
His pecs — officer also 1 to point out that the occur- 


bac was unintentional, and imposed upon Col. Hinojosa 


the disciplinary punishment t within t the authority of Gen. Zaragoza. 
Gen. Huerta also said in the same e apology: 
If investigation should develop a greater responsibility on the part 
of Col. Hinojosa, the 3 a plicabie to the case be — 
by the competent l 5 


President Wilson was 15 in Washington when this apology 
was received there, but was spending a short time at White 
Sulphur Springs. In his absence Secretary Bryan commented 
on the Tampico incident, saying that he believed Gen. Huerta’s 
apology was sufficient, and that this Government could permit 
the matter to pass. Secretary Daniels expressed a similar opin- 
ion, saying: 

I am inclined to believe that yore Bt 
whole matter in his hands, will regard 
cient. ‘The ter includes the cess, — 
at Tampico should not actually salute the flag 3 o will pass 
by the matter, satisfied with what Hust 2 has said of the Incident. 

There was n general feeling of relief when the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Navy had thus expressed the 
belief that the crisis had passed; and not only responsible men 
in official life but the whole country breathed easier in the 
thought that whatever danger there might have been in the 
incident all was now happily ended. 

When the President returned from White Sulphur Springs to 
Washington he disturbed this peaceful feeling and again aroused 
the apprehension of the country by declaring that the apology 
was not sufficient, the salute must be fired. On April 18 the 
President gave out the following statement: 

Gen. Huerta is still 9 upon doing something less than has 
been demanded and someth less than would constitute an acknowl- 
indigni that his representatives were entirely in the 8 the 

ignities they have = upon the Seip een of the United 

e President has determined that if Gen. Huerta has not yielded by 
9 5 Bs ‘lock Sunday afternoon he will take the matter to Congress on 

This statement was in Mexico City the same afternoon, and it 
could have no soothing effect upon the mind of the stubborn old 
Indian upon whose decision to salute or not to salute depended 
the whole issue of peace or war. It could hardly have been 
intended to have a soothing effect. 

The President came to Congress on April 20 and asked for the 
support and approval of Congress in the course which it was his 
purpose to pursue. While Congress was still debating the reso- 
lution for which the President had asked, he ordered the begin- 
ning of hostilities. That resolution did not pass the Senate until 
April 22. In a letter of Secretary Daniels, addressed to the 
Secretary of State, and published in Senate Documen* No. 324, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, is the following: 


In compliance with your request, I have the honor to inform you that 
on the ppt of April 20, 1914. in obedience to orders from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Admiral Fletcher, commanding the 233 
forces then stationed off Vera Cruz, Mexico, was directed fo ‘se ize and 
hold the customhouse at Vera Cruz and not to permit war supptios to 
be delivered to the Huerta government or to any other party. 


Marines were landed and the fight began. Nineteen Americans 
were killed and 70 wounded, and the Mexican loss was reported 
to be 126 killed and 195 wounded. What was the reason for this 
haste? What was the real reason for landing at Vera Oruz at 
all? Was it for the purpose of compelling Gen. Huerta to salute 
the flag in reparation for indignities put upon it at Tampico? 
Franklin K. Lane, then and now a member of President Wil- 
son's Cabinet, says that that was not the reason. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and an earnest defender of President Wil- 
son’s Mexican policy, placed Lane’s statement in the 
temporary Rxconp on July 21 (p. 13207). It is as follows: 

Meanwhile the revolution had gained such Parag oa! in the north that 

day to or occupied 


it was difficult jg ae to day to * hich had or ae ie 
greatest on ican tory. uerta was keep’ 
sistance use he was being supplied with . = abroad. 


A ship was reported ready to land at Vera Cruz with a cargo of arms, 


and as a warning to Huerta and in proof of the seriousness of our pur- 
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pose to bring Huerta to a recognition of our attitude, the order was 
given to seize the customhouse and aang} the port of Vera Cruz. 

We did not go to Vera Cruz to force Huerta to salute the We 
Jid go there to show Mexico that we were in earnest in our demand 
that Huerta must go, and he went before our forces were withdrawn. 
* „We had gone to Vera Cruz “to serve mankind.” 8 only 
quarrel was with Huerta, and Huerta got out on July 16, 1914 


I ask you to compare this frank, outspoken declaration of 
Secretary Lane with the reasons given by the President when 
he asked Congress to support and approve his use of the armed 
forces of the United States in Mexico. The President said: 

It was t the apologies of Gen. Huerta should go much 
po 


necessary that 
further; that they should be such as to attract the attention of the 


es ulation to their s ficance and such as to impress upon Gen, 
ta’ himself 2 further o 


f the 2 of seeing to it that no her occasion 
torn Amire en and essed regrets should arise. I therefore felt it 
my duty to sustain aiea Mayo in the whole of his demand and — 
insist that the flag of the United States be saluted in such a way as 
to indicate a new spirit and attitude on o is of the Huertistas. 

Such a salute Gen. Huerta has refused, I have come to ask your 
approval a and support in the-course which T now pu a to pursue. 

1 therefore come to ask your approval t I should use 

the armed forces of the United States in such ways aaa to such ex- 

tent as may be necessary to obtain from Huerta and his adherents 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. For a question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, realizing that the gentleman is an 
authority on international law, having taught it in one of the 
American standard colleges, I desire to ask how he reconciles 
the refusal to recognize Huerta with the demand that he, 
Huerta, salute the flag, so far as its international aspect was 
concerned? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I have since my childhood 
glven up the unprofitable task of working out puzzles. I can 
not reconcile it. 

Mr. FESS. Or, taking the other horn of the dilemma, Secre- 
tary Lane's position, from the standpoint of international law, 
what was the act, as interpreted by a neutral country, when 
we forbade a German vessel landing ammunition to Huerta? 

Mr. TEMPLE. We had occupied the customhouse. The Ger- 
man vessel might land the ammunition, but if she did, she 
landed it in our hands. If there had been no blockade and we 
had nevertheless seized the vessel, it would have been an offense 
against Germany, but we landed and seized the Mexican custom- 
house, which, of course, was an act of war upon Mexico. 

Mr. FESS. Another question with respect to international 
law. In case we put an embargo to prevent Huerta from get- 
ting it and lifted the embargo in order that Carranza could 
obtain ammunition, what would that be in international law 
as to Mexico? Was it a recognition of belligerency? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I hardly know about that, but certainly it 
was hardly maintaining the position that we would not consti- 
tute ourselves an umpire between these parties. 

There is not a word in the President’s address to Congress of 
that which Secretary Lane says was the real purpose of the 
landing at Vera Cruz, namely, “ to show Mexico that we were in 
earnest in our demand that Huerta must go.” On the contrary, 
05 President said in the same special message on Mexico, April 

1914: 


I believe that I speak for the American people when I say that we 
do not d to contro] in any degree the affairs of our sister Re- 
e of Mexico are entitled to settle their own 
own way, and we sincerely desire to respect 


We would respect it to the extent of telling them what man 
should not be their President—should not even be their candi- 


date for President—and we gave expression to that earnest de- 


sire not to control their affairs by sending an army into their 
country to show them that we were in earnest in our demand 
that Huerta must go. 

The vessel whose coming with a cargo of arms and ammuni- 
tion for Huerta is said by Secretary Lane to have precipitated 
the seizure of the customhouse at Vera Cruz was the German 
merchant ship Ypiranga, of the Hamburg-American Line. She 
carried 15,000,000 rounds of ammunition and 200 machine guns. 
Secretary Daniels was quoted at the time as saying that the 
information as to the munitions of war on the Ypiranga was 
regarded as entirely trustworthy; not only was the Washing- 
ton Government informed fully of what was on board before 
she sailed from Hamburg, but its information had been veri- 
fied afterwards from bills of lading submitted to the examina- 
tion of representatives of the United States Government. In 
the New York Times of April 22, printed and in the hands of 
its readers before the resolution approving of the use of armed 
force had passed the Congress, but after the landing had become 
an accomplished fact, Secretary Daniels was quoted as saying: 


The instructions sent to Admiral Fletcher were that the arrival of 
the Ypiranga was to be his cue for landing at Vera Cruz. 
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Before passing from this incident it should be remarked that 
after waiting in Gulf waters for a few weeks, during which time 
an armistice had been arranged between Gen. Huerta and the 
United States Government, the Ypiranga proceeded to Puerto 
Mexico, and landed the arms and ammunition there. They 
were shipped by rail to Gen. Huerta at Mexico City. When 
the Ypiranga returned to Vera Cruz she was seized and a fine 
of 894,950 pesos was imposed upon her by the American officer 
in charge of the Mexican customhouse at Vera Cruz for landing 
the goods at another port than that to which they were con- 
signed. A fine of 118,685 pesos was imposed on the steamship 
Bavaria for a similar offense. It is understood that these fines 
were never paid, but were remitted by the United States upon 
the urgent request of the German foreign office. 

It will be remembered that on February 3, 11 weeks before 
the landing at Vera Cruz, President Wilson had lifted the em- 
bargo on arms and ammunition, having concluded that it was a 
departure from the practices of neutrality. On April 24, with- 
out the formality of a proclamation, he issued Executive orders 
forbidding the shipment of arms or ammunition into Mexico. 
Secretary Garrison transmitted these orders to the troops at 
the border with instructions for their strict enforcement. 

On April 25 the ambassadors of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
tendered their good offices as mediators between Gen. Huerta 
und the United States. The offer was accepted on both sides 
and a suspension of hostilities was arranged on April 20. 

On May 6 the Mexican minister of foreign relations com- 
plained to the mediators that arms and ammunition were being 
shipped from the United States to the constitutionalist armies 
in Mexico, although the American Government had promised 
that during the mediation such shipments should be forbidden. 
The mediators forwarded the protest to Secretary Bryan, who 
replied that the orders forbidding the shipment of arms and 
ammunition into Mexico were being enforced. Upon this as- 
surance the mediators sent the following communication to the 
Mexican foreign oftice: 

WASEINGTOR; May 10, 191}. 
To the Mixister or FOREIGN RELATIONS, Mexico 

Referring to your excellency's telegram of the, oth instant and ampli- 
fying ours of the 7th, we take Pwr in communicating to your 
excellency that the Government of the United States when mediation 
was offered was not 2 the passage of arms and ammunition 
across the borde: and that since that offer the passage of the same 
bas not been permitted. 

PAS reiterate to your “excellency the assurances of our high considera- 

This letter was signed by the ambassadors of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. 

As if the United States were desirous of making this assurance 
doubly sure, a quantity of ammunition that had been shipped 
from New York for Gen, Huerta was transshipped at Habana on 
May 10 to a vessel bound back to New York, and there on May 13 
this Huerta ammunition was taken by Government officials and 
removed to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

On the same day, May 13. it was announced that the constitu- 
tionalists had captured Tampico. Secretary Daniels immediately 
declared that this port would be open to arms and ammunition 
shipped to the constitutionalists, adding,“ In fact all the Mexican 
ports are open, even Vera Cruz, only,” he continued, “ shipments 
to Vera Cruz would not get very far inland.” 

Upon this announcement Carranza’s agents for the purchase 
of munitions of war left the border towns, where the Army was 
enforcing the order which forbade the shipment of arms and 
ammunition across the international boundary, and went, some 
of them to Tampico and some to New York. The result of 
their efforts was seen on June 2, when the steamship Antilla, of 
the Ward Line, was granted clearance papers by the officers of 
the port of New York and sailed for Tampico with a cargo which 
included 8,000,000 rounds of ammunition and two military scout 
aeroplanes for the Carranza forces. Other ships, including the 
Susan and the Sunshine from Galveston, began to deliver Amer- 
ican arms and ammunition to the same port. 

Mr. Bryan was much concerned, and on June 8 called attention 
to the fact that the understanding between the United States and 
the mediating ambassadors was that while mediation was in 
progress no arms from the United States should be sent to 
Mexico, either by land or by water. Secretary Daniels, however, 
issued a formal statement saying that there had been “ no change 
in the policy of the Government in reference to its desire that 
the port of Tampico shall be open to all commerce.” 

On June 7 Gen. Huerta ordered two gunboats of the little 
Mexican Navy to proceed to Tampico and blockade that port. 
Gen. Carranza had refused to enter into any armistice and was 
energetically carrying on the war. Gen. Huerta saw no reason 
why he should not blockade this port, which was in the hands 
of the Constitutionalists, and was a gateway through which they 
were receiving war supplies, 


On the 8th of June the Huerta gunboats arrived at Tampico. 
Admiral Mayo communicated with them and told them that his 
orders were to prevent a blockade of that port. After conference 
with them Admiral Mayo reported to Washington that the Huerta 
commanders had yielded to superior force. On the same day 
Gen. Huerta announced that his armistice with the United States 
would not permit him to resist the action of the American Navy, 

This brought about such a situation that the Cabinet as a 
whole took up the matter and decided on June 9 that there should 
be no more shipments of arms, and Secretary Redfield ordered 
the cargo of the EI Sud to be held at Galveston. Three days 
later, on the 12th of June, the Antilla landed her cargo at Tam- 
pico. Then, and not until then, President Wilson issued an order 
clearing up what was said to be a misunderstanding between the 
22 departments of this Government. That order is as fol- 

. 
matters which relate to the clearance of vessels fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce it is hereby ordered that 
structions to customs officers concerning the exportation of arms and 
munitions of war to Mexico by sea sball be given that Sy rtment. 
Similar instructions concerning exportations 1 7 d shall ued by 
the Treasury Department, 

The misunderstanding is an interesting one. Officials of the 

Department, with the aid of the Army under Secre- 
tary Garrison’s instructions, were rigidly enforcing the order 
which prevented the shipment of arms across the international 
boundary. Secretary Daniels was persistently calling attention 
to Tampico as a port through which the Constitutionalists 
might obtain arms. Secretary Bryan was protesting that our 
honor was at stake and calling attention to his pledges to the 
three mediating ambassadors. Secretary Redfield was saying 
nothing but permitting officials in his department to issue clear- 
ance papers to the Antilla, the Sunshine, the Susan, and other 
vessels which were carrying arms to Tampico. The President 
did not issue the order clearing up the tangle until the day the 
Antilla landed her cargo at Tampico. 

It is interesting to notice that just at this time the onward 
sweep of the Constitutionalist armies had been checked, Car- 
ranza’s general, Panfillo Natero, was short of ammunition and 
had failed in his attack on Zacatecas on June 10 to 13. This 
city is about 300 miles inland from “Tampico. The ammunition 
was landed there June 12. It is said to have been a portion of 
this shipment that Villa used on June 23 in a successful attack 
on Zacatecas, where he claimed to have killed 4,000, wounded 
2,000, and captured 5,000. 

Before we dismiss finally the question of the salute to the 
American flag, I wish to call attention to article 2, section B, 
of the final protocol signed June 24, 1914, as a result of the 
mediation at Niagara Falls between the United States and 
Gen. Huerta. It provided 

The Government of the United States of America will not in any 
3 claim a war indemnity or other international satis- 

The question has sometimes been asked what became of the 
salute. I answer that it is disposed of among the “ other inter- 
national satisfactions ” which the American Government pledged 
itself not to claim. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. For a question. 

Mr. DILLON. Can the gentleman tell us what became of the 
money collected at the customs house at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, something over two and a half 
million pesos of money collected at Vera Cruz were sent to the 
treasury at New Orleans in a sealed safe and a sealed wooden 
box, and the last report is that the money is still there. It is 
there in the subtreasury if they have not later removed it. 
That interesting information is found in a communication from 
the Secretary of War to the Secretary of State in answer to a 
request for information about the Mexican money in our hands, 

Mr. DILLON. Can the gentleman further tell us what is to 
be done with that money? 

Mr. TEMPLE. That lies in the lap of the gods. I do not 
know. 

Nevertheless, whatever became of the salute, the real purpose 
of the landing at Vera Cruz was accomplished. In accordance 
with another paragraph of that protocol, Gen. Huerta resigned 
his claim to the presidency of Mexico on July 15 and later de- 
parted from the country. Huerta was eliminated. So far as 
that is concerned, Mr. Wilson’s policy succeeded. Referring to 
the matter a few months afterwards in a speech delivered in 
Indianapolis, President Wilson said: 


ane all due respect to editors of great newspapers, I have to say to 

m that I never take my opinions of the American ple from their 

Sditorisis. So that when some great dailies not ve r from where I 

am tempo: y resi thundered in rising scorn a watchful waiting, 

Woodrow sat Back in in l chair and chuckled, knowing that “ he laughs 
best who laughs last. 


1916. 


This remark of the President’s expressed a degree of satis- 
faction which the circumstances do not seem to have warranted. 
Huerta was gone, but the most appalling bloodshed since the 
overthrow òf President Diaz was only well begun. The fight- 
ing between the forces of Carranza and those of Villa which 
followed the splitting of the Constitutionalist Party into two 
parts was not confined to northern Mexico. It spread through- 
out the Republic. It carried war and anarchy, bloodshed and 
starvation, more terrifying and more pitiful than before, into 
almost every part of the Republic, and the last stage of that 
country was worse than the first. It was precisely at this junc- 
ture that President Wilson said, in his Indianapolis address: 


It is none of my business and it is none of your business how lon 
they take in determini it. ‘The country is theirs; = Governmen 
is theirs; the liberty, if they can get it—and God them in getting 
it—is theirs. And, so fare as my influence goes, while I am Presiden 

POROA shall interfere with them. 
+. * > 


ane not 83 nations taken as lo — wanted and spilt 
as much blood as they pleased in geome Aayi ‘as they wan And shall we 
deny that to Mexico because she is weak? No, I say. (CONGRESSIONAL 


Record, Jan. 9, 1915, p, 1279.) 

At the time when President Wilson was thus asserting that 
nobody should deny to Mexicans the blessed privilege of spill- 
ing as much blood as they pleased, rifles and cartridges from the 
United States were going into Mexico. The embargo had been 
lifted in February, 1914, and the Executive orders issued after 
the landing at Vera Cruz to forbid such shipments had been 
revoked in September, 1914, “to avoid legal complications,” the 
War Department said. These orders, it will be remembered, 
had been issued without the formality of a proclamation. 

Many insisted that at least the embargo should be renewed. 
On June 2, 1914, the President issued a statement, addressed 
to the leaders of faction in Mexico, in which he described the 
situation as it then was. He said: 


A central authority at Mexico Ci cy 
denied by those who were 


either for her own 
and at work within her her territory. starying and without a 
government. 

* * 


> * 

m the leaders of 
promptly, for the 
I feel it to be my 

— 4 to tell them that if they can not accommodate their differences 
— Aae M Fi Ag ge eager the very short time this Gov- 
one be constrained to decide what means should be employed 
by the United "States in — 9 to help Mexico save herself and save her 


people. 

The unprecedented bloodshed and in Mexico was 
precisely what many advisers had foretold would be the result 
of President Wilson's policy if he should succeed in driving out 
the one man that would probably have been able to restore and 
maintain order there. Among others the diplomatic representa- 
tives in Mexico of the European powers, in July, 1914, after a 
consultation among themselves, had sent identical notes to their 
governments suggesting that these powers should say to the 
United States through their representatives in Washington that 
the position which the United States had taken with reference to 
Mexico was contributing to revolutionary conditions, and that 
this Government ought to recognize the government of Gen. 
Huerta or assume responsibility for the state of affairs there. 
The story of this incident was told at the time by the New 
York Times of July 15, 1913, and has since been confirmed by 
the publication of the note in which the American ambassador 
to Mexico communicated the information to the Government at 
Washington. The summary of the identical notes is in language 
that indicates a possibility that foreign nations may in due time 
attempt to hold the United States responsible for .the loss of 
property and lives of foreigners in Mexico. 

The question will be asked—it is always asked—What do you 
think the American Government ought to have done? Ought 
we to have recognized Gen. Huerta? Could we have recog- 
nized a murderer? 

In answer I wish to say that I do not know whether Gen. 
Huerta was a murderer or not. The American ambassador to 
Mexico investigated that question and expresses his belief that 
Gen. Huerta was in no way privy to the killing of Madero. I 
do not know whether Huerta’s claim to the presidency of Mex- 
ico was legitimate or not. I do know that recognition of 
Huerta's government would not have been an expression of 
opinion upon either of these matters. 

The United States Government has had an established policy 
upon the question of recognition of new governments. In 1870 
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a short-lived revolutionary government was set up in Spain. 
Hamilton Fish, then Secretary of State, wrote to the American 
minister at Madrid under date of November 16, 1870, as follows: 
We have always accepted the general acquiescence of the people in 
political Shange or EN government as a con aclusive evidence of the will | 
ot Phe — . — however, there has not been such acquiescence, 
and armed resistance 7 been shown to changes made or attempted to 
be made under the form of law, the United States have applied to other 
nations the rule that the organization which has on of the 
national archives and of the traditions of —— and which has 
been inducted to 8 under the forms of law, must be presumed to be 
the exponent of desires of the people until a rival political organi- 
zation shall have established the contrary. 
In 1848 a new Government had been set up in France. James 
Buchanan, then Secretary of State, wrote on March 81, 1848, 
to the American minister in Paris: 


In its intercourse with foreign nations the Government of the 
United States has, from its ori 5 recognized de facto govern- 
ments. We reco: e the right of 5 to create re- 
form their li institutions acco: their own will and 
pleasure. aas not go behind the exl: 5 to involve 
— AA Seen: of 5 Tt is a ie for us to know 

e of maintainin ; and then its 


that a 
„„ part iney! abiy follows. 
In July, 1899, the President of Santo Domingo was assassi- 
nated. The Vice President who succeeded him 9898 the 
Government to the insurgents who were responsible for the 
assassination. Mr. John Hay, Secretary of State, wrote the 
American minister in October, 1899: 
fg i your being mig go that the new Government of Santo Do- 


the executive forces of the nation and ad- 

a ee afaire of the nation with due regard for the 

obligations of in tional law and treaties, you will enter into full 
relations with it. 

It was not necessary to decide in haste. It would not have 
been out of harmony with our traditional policy to wait long 
enough to learn whether Huerta’s government would be able to 
maintain itself. But we should have waited without announcing 
that the usurper must go—without breaking down Huerta’s 
financial credit, without lifting the embargo to put arms into the 
hands of his enemies, without seizing the customhouse at Vera 
Cruz to prevent the landing of Huerta's supplies from the Ypi- 
ranga, without using the armed forces of the United States to 
insure the landing of Villa’s ammunition from the Antilla. 

The charge against the present administration is that against 
much good advice, against all tradition, contrary to all prece- 
dent, it chose fo reverse the established policy of the United 
States and the result was disaster. [Applause on the Republi- 
ean side.] It chose to sit in Washington as a benevolent despot 
controlling the fate of Mexico “ to serve mankind,” and the rash 
experiment failed. [Applause on the Republican side.] When 
all the so-called great powers and many of the smaller ones 
had recognized Gen. Huerta’s government, it chose to rebuke 
them all by saying: 

ierta has surrendered fis usurped authori in America until Gen. 
authority 1 in Mexico; ae it is a 
t such pretended governments wil 

countenanced or deaf with the Govarhmeat of the United 
States. We are = friends of constitutional ment in America ; 
we are more than its friends, we are its champions. 

This warning was not meant for Huerta alone. Who are 
those “on all hands” by whom it must be understood that we 
are the champions of constitutional government in America and 
that we will not deal with such governments as Huerta’s? One 
can not but wonder whether this announcement had any con- 
nection with the advice given by the European diplomatists in 
Mexico to the Governments which they represented in the iden- 
tical notes mentioned a few moments ago. 

I have finished what I had to say. I do not wish to discuss 
here and now the present situation in Mexico, neither how we 
got in nor how we are to get out. These questions are now in 
negotiation and the situation is still unsettled. I will, however, 
express the earnest wish that, without further interference by 
the United States, order and settled government may soon prevail 
in unhappy Mexico. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


JACOB HOFFMAN. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, House resolution 343, respecting 
one Jacob Hoffman, was passed by the House this afternoon, 
and I desire now to enter a motion to reconsider it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
enters a motion to reconsider the vote by which House resolu- 
tion 343 was passed. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do, not care to take it up now, 
but I ask unanimous consent to print in the Recor a letter 
which I have received from the Secretary of State giving the 
information called for by this resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp a letter from 
the Secretary of State. Is there objection? 


E ˙ uA et gle TT. ͤ .. aaNet alt ba het ened 
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There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman also enters a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the motion was passed, 
which motion will go over for further consideration until the 
next legislative day. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 15, 1916. 
Hon. Henry D. FLOOD 


Chairman Committee on Zaraan Affairs 
ouse of Representatives. 


My Duar Mr. FiLoop: In reply to a telephone message from the clerk 
of your committee concerning a privileged resolution in re one Jacob 
Hofman (Jacob Jaeger), who has been detained by the British authori- 
ties at Vernon, British Columbia, I desire to say that the department’s 
records show that action has been taken in this case as follows: 


Jacob Hoffman, correct name Jacob Jaeger, was held at Vernon, 
British Columbia. 

On May 25 the department telegraphically instructed the consul at 
Vancouver to investigate the matter and report fully by wire. On the 
same day Representative Cox was advised of this action. 

June 9 the department received a tele; from the consul gen- 
eral at Vancouver, stating that the British Columbia military authori- 
ties had referred PY aiae case to Maj. Gen, Otter at Ottawa. Repre- 
sentative Cox was advised. 

June 14 Representative Cox acknowledged this letter and stated that 
the department need not incur any further expenses by wiring, but he 
trusted that it would pursue the matter by correspondence until the 
facts were obtained. 

On June 20 the department received another letter from Representa- 
tive Cox, 3 one from Mr. Bomar Taylor, of Jasper, Ind., in regard 
to the matter. e again stated that the expense of telegraphing need 
not be incurred, but that he hoped the nearest consul would be in- 
eects to take the matter up and report at the earliest possible 
moment, 

On June 26 the department, by dispatch, instructed the consul at 
Vaacouver that Representative Cox had requested to be informed as 
soon as possibie of the decision of the Canadian authorities in the case, 
and the consul was instructed to keep the department promptly in- 
formed of any developments. On the same day Representative Cox 
was advised of this action. 

On June 30 the department received a telegram from the consul at 
Vancouver stating that the military authorities advised him that the 
= 5 at Ottawa did not consider the release of the prisoner 

esirable. 

On July 7 Representative Cox was informed of the receipt of this 
telegram and that the department was sending written instructions to 
the consul general at Ottawa to report fully the grounds upon which 
Mr, Jaeger was detained. 

On July 7 the consul general was so instructed by letter. 

On July 12 the department received a letter from Representative Cox 
3 the receipt of the department's tel of June 29 and 
letter of July 7, insisting that the grounds upon“ which Jaeger was 
detained should be made known by the Canadian authorities. 

On July 18 the department received another letter from Representa- 
tive Cox to the same effect. 

On July 18 the department advised the consul general at Vancouver 
of Representative Cox’s request to be informed of the grounds upon 
which Hoffman is detained and instructed him to request of the Canadian 
authorities definitely the charges against Hoffman and upon what 
gouni iney decline to release Representative Cox was advised of 

s action. 

On July 20 the department received a report by mail from the consul 
general at Ottawa, inclosing a letter from the director of internment in 
reply to one from the consul general inquiring the reasons for the de- 
tention of Hoffman and stating that he was captured by the police 
at Enderby, British Columbia, and the only reason given by them at 
the time of his arrest was that he was an alien enemy; but that he, 
the director, was writing for further particulars and would inform the 
consul general upon receipt of same. 

On July 21 the department wired the consul general at Ottawa calling 
attention to its instruction and directing him to report fully by tele- 
graph the grounds upon which Jaeger was detained. 

n July 21 the department received another letter from Representa- 
tive Cox urging vigorous action to ascertain the grounds upon which 
Jaeger was det 5 

On July 22 the department received a telegram from the consul gen- 
eral at Ottawa stating that the internment officer had not receive a 
reply from Enderby concerning the detention of Jaeger and that a 
report was expected by the 26th or 27th of July. 

epresentative Cox was advised of the receipt of this letter dated 


Jul 8 

‘On July 29 the department received another letter from Representa- 
tive Cox expressing the nope that the department would press the 
matter and stating that if he did not learn the reasons why Jaeger 
was interned he would introduce a bill to find out. On the same day 
the department received a telegram from the consul general at Ottawa 
stating that the internment officer had reported that reasons for arrest 
of Jacob Jaeger were the use of an assumed name and preparations for 
manufacturing losives, and that no evidence was produced of Ameri- 
can citizenship. This information was communicated to Representative 
Cox on August 10. 

On August 8 the department received a dispatch, No. 1710, dated 
August 4, from tbe consul general at Ottawa, stating that he had made 
representations to tbe director of internment operations that Jacob 
Jaeger (or Jacob Hoffman), interned at Vernon, British Columbia, as a 
38 of war, was born at Ferdinand, Ind., ‘February 2 866, and 
s therefore a native-born American citizen. With 


necessary funds provided he will be released by 
ernment. 


the Canadian Goy- 


This information was communicated to Representative Cox by the de- 
tment in a letter of August 11. A copy of the letter of pr aoa 3 
om the director of internmen epart- 
ment’s letter mentioned. 

I am, my dear Mr. 
Very truly, yours, 


t operations accompanied the 


D, 
X ROBERT LANSING. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order previously 
made, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HL] is recognized 
for one hour, 


OUR ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS AFTER THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the question which will determine 
the result of the presidential election is— 

Under which party for the next four years will the United 
States of America best maintain its honor, its dignity, its sov- 
ereignty, and its economic independence among the nations of 
the world, and under the policies of which party will the average 
man here be best served, for this Government is supposed to be 
the servant and not the master of the people. 

The European war did not begin in an assertion of the peoples’ 
1 but to perpetuate the divine right of kings to rule the 
people. 

It was a crisis in a long-continued war for trade and the in- 
dustrial domination of the world, and when the blood shall cease 
to flow and the slaughter shall have stopped from sheer ex- 
haustion of a supply of victims to the greed of kings, the eco- 
nomic struggle will still go on with renewed intensity. 

At its outbreak the President of the United States, in a 
splendidly phrased appeal for neutrality, called upon the Ameri- 
can people to hold an equal poise of speech, of sympathy, and 
of act toward all of the contending nations, and then seems to 
have ignored it as a guide for his own administration. 


PEACE NOT A POLITICAL ASSET. 


When the history of these passing years shall have been writ- 
ten, it will then be known that the insane folly of a hundred mil- 
lion people participating in an adjustment of kingly powers 8,000 
miles away was prevented by the grim determination of the 
calm, intelligent, conservative membership of both political 
parties in the two House of Congress, inspired by a sense of 
patriotic duty and not by any one man or set of men who, when 
the crisis is past, would make the outcome a political asset for 
themselves. 

The sympathy of the American people should be for the 
stricken people of Europe and not for the warring kings, for 
who doubts that when the final adjustments are made, regard- 
less of who may win, they will be transferred like cattle from 
one owner to another for a stipulated price, and the demolished 
thrones will be rebuilt and the decayed dynasties restored. 

For us to share in such a holocaust of humanity, to such an 
end, would be the colossal crime of all the ages. [Applause.] 

OUR SUPREME DUTY. 

Our supreme duty is to prepare this Nation for complete de- 
fense against them all at any cost, and hold this continent as the 
one place in all the world where “ government of the people by 
the people and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

Under awful provocation from all sides, in spite of things 
done to us by all of the contending nations which would have 
justified instant retaliation on our part, in the face of cruelties 


and barbarities on both sides of the conflict which neither God 


nor humanity can ever condone, the Christian sentiment of the 
American people has kept this Nation out of the war in Europe, 
and at the same time an inefficient and inconceivably vacillating 
diplomacy has twice plunged us into all the conditions of actual 
war on our Mexican border at home. This House has been au- 
thoritatively advised by the Democratic leader that the Mexican 
expenses will be met by a bond issue. Will it be called a bond 
issue by a Democratic administration to meet current expenses 
in time of peace or a bond issue to cover the expenses of a for- 
eign war in Mexico? i 

Let us hope that the European conflict may soon be ended, and 
that the hundred thousand American boys now guarding our 
southern border from pillage and plunder by an unlimited as- 
sortment of bandits and thieves, may soon be returned to their 
homes. 

But whatever the outcome of the European war may be, we 
know now’ by the declarations of all parties to it, that the in- 
tent and purpose of both sides is to enter at its close upon a re- 
newed struggle for industrial and trade supremacy, and it is 
even now being pressed home to us as to what our relation to it 
shall be and how we as a nation will be effected by it, for while 
the conflict of arms may be localized, the trade war which will 
follow will be sure to be world-wide. 

THE DRESDEN AND PARIS AGREEMENTS. 


From the best information obtainable at this time it appears 
that on January 25, 1916, the representatives of the central 
pow any, Austria-Hungary, and Bulgaria—met at 
Dresden to appoint a commission to work out an agreement, 
which, according to the official declaration of the allied powers 
at Paris on June 22, 1916, “ has for its evident object the estab- 
lishment of their domination over the production and the mar- 


1916. 
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kets of the whole world and to impose upon the other countries 
an inacceptable hegemony.” 

To meet this declaration of a renewed world-wide trade war 
n conference of the allied powers was held at Paris on March 28, 
1916, and a conyention of the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Japan, Portugal, Servia, Italy, and Russia 
was authorized. 

The conyention was held at Paris July 14 to 17, 1916, and a 
copy of their agreement will be appended to my remarks. Let 
me briefly call attention to some of the salient points that we 
may clearly understand the situation which will confront the 
United States when the war is over. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES. 


First. The population of the central powers will be about 160,- 
000,000, including Turkey, if there is any Turkey when the war 
is over. In the raw materials essential to a world domination, 
aside from iron, of which Germany is the second largest pro- 

. ducer, these powers are distinctly lacking, but Germany has the 
second largest foreign shipping, and excepting Japan and Italy, 
a lower wage scale than any of her rivals. In efficiency, utiliza- 
tion of by-products, technical education of her people, intensive 

_ agriculture, coordination of industries at home, and scientific 

selling organization abroad, she leads the world. 

Second. The allies, with their colonies, number about eleven 
hundred million people. They either monopolize or practically 
control the essential world’s products which the central powers 
lack. Now, note them, They control coal, iron, manganese, tin, 
nickel, platina, the metallic alloys, aluminum, wool, jute, hemp, 
flax, silk, and rubber. Russia has the largest reserve supply of 
lumber in the world, and Egypt, India, and Russia are rapidly 
increasing their growth of cotton. 

They, mine a hundred and fifty times as much gold as the 
central powers, and practically three-quarters .of the world’s 
production, and boldly proclaim their complete control of 
the seas. 

These are the opposing forces. Six-tenths of the world 
against one-tenth, and three-tenths neutral and with no voice 
in the matter, and if the press reports are correct, with the 
request of France that the United States might be admitted 
to the convention of the allies, refused by Great Britain, 


INFRINGING OF RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 


We have the comforting assurance, however, given by Premier 
Asquith, in the British Parliament on August 2, that “ the reso- 
lutions of the conference are not aimed at neutrals,” but the 
statement is hardly consistent with the provisions of paragraph 
3 of the second section of the signed agreement, which reads: 

The allies declare themselves agreed to conserve for the allied power 
before all others, their natural resources during the whole period o 
the commercial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime reconstruction, 
and for this purpose they undertake to establish special arrangements 
to facilitate the interchange of these resources. 

That may not be aimed at neutral countries but it means the 
commercial ruin of the smaller ones, and a bitter industrial war 
-with the others. 

The agreement provides for joint action during the war 
period, for the reconstruction period, and for permanent meas- 
ures of mutual assistance thereafter. 

NO LIMIT TO THE LAST TWO PERIODS AS TO TIMB. 

I do not need to review the war period restrictions upon the 
world’s commerce, for they are being vut in practice every day. 
As an illustration, a Member of this House has now in New 
York City several thousand dollars worth of machinery sold 
to a customer of 20 years standing in the Argentine Republic. 
Those articles have no more relation to the European war than 
they have to the Kingdom of Heaven, and yet he can not ship 
them on a foreign ship without the permission of a foreign 
consul because the consignee is blacklisted and boycotted, or 
on an American ship because foreign coaling stations are closed 
to American ships for like reasons, 

A few weeks ago a manufacturer in my home city was asked 
for specifications and bids upon machinery for a customer in 
Canada. He sent them in. Two days after the other bids were 
opened his was returned, having never reached its destination, 
but marked “ Opened and returned by the censor,” and the con- 
tract was awarded to a Canadian bidder. 

BLACK LISTS AND BOYCOTTS. 


On August 4 Australia issued a black list of American firms 
and announced that trading with them was prohibited. 

On August 5 the Holland-American Line announced their 
refusal to receive any cargo for vessels of their line from firms 
or individuals on the black list published by the allies. The 
reason given was that “they were under agreement with the 
Dutch Government to take no shipment or do any act which 
jeopardizes the Government or themselves.” 


The boycott may not be aimed at neutrals, but it hits them 
just the same. On August 6 France issued its black list. In ad- 
dition to the British boycott of Americans by the list of July 
18, the press report says: 

The complete list printed in the Journal Officiel covers 24 columns 
and includes firms and individuals in Africa, South America, Japan, 
the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Hol- 
BD and Sweden, with whom French eitizens are forbidden 

We are told that our mails have been robbed, our legitimate 
trade with neutral nations apportioned to suit the ideas of 
belligerents; American cargoes have been captured and resold 
at large profits to countries of original destination; our ships 
have been blacklisted, and our merchants and manufacturers 
have been refused the poor privilege of paying enormous prices 
for raw materials, except upon pledges given that the finished 
products into which they go shall not be sold anywhere in 
foreign trade without the previous approval of the allied 
powers. ; 

Orders in council have been substituted for international 
law, the contraband lists have been enlarged at will, and inter- 
national agreements absolutely ignored. 

DOMINATION OF WORLD TRADE. 

Now, I yield to no man in condemnation of the barbarisms 
and brutal atrocities which characterize this awful war, whether 
it is in the sinking of unarmed merchantmen without warning, 
the agony of Belgium, the desolation of Poland, the use of 
poison gases, the bombs dropped from the sky on defenseless 
cities, the shooting of nurses, or the hanging of revolutionists; 
but these will stop with the termination of hostilities, while 
by the Paris agreement the avowed purpose of the allies is 
not only—I am quoting from the agreement“ to conserve for 
themselves before all others their own natural resources” after 
the war is over but “ to develop their own economic activities to 
the end of assuring their independence both in regard to sources 
of supply and in their financial, commercial, and maritime or- 
ganization.” I concede that they would have a perfect right to 
do this if it could be done in a legitimate way without trans- 
gressing upon the rights of neutrals; but when they declare that 
they will—I am again quoting—“ devise measures which will 
prevent the central powers from exercising in time of peace 
within their own territories the industries and professions which 
concern their own national defense or economic independence,” 
they thereby declare their own intention to dominate the 
trade of the world for their own purposes and to compel 
every neutral power to surrender their own right to com- 
mercial relations with other powers on terms and conditions 
which any two nations may agree upon for themselves; and, 
whatever the smaller nations of Europe may do, I am very 
sure that the Western Hemisphere, under the leadership of 
the United States of America, will never accept the suze- 
rainty of Europe, for the Monroe doctrine is not only a pro- 
test against the extension of the existing monarchical systems 
here but a notice to all the world that encroachments upon the 
commercial and political rights of popular governments on the 
Western Hemisphere will not be tolerated. [Applause.] 

The time is rapidly coming in this world’s affairs when the 
rights of belligerents must be subordinated to the rights of 
neutrals, and whatever Norway and Sweden and Denmark and 
Holland may now be compelled to submit to by reason of their 
geographical position and the overwhelming power of the war- 
ring nations, there is not the slightest excuse for us, 3,000 miles 
away, for not asserting and maintaining our rights under the 
law of nations against all violations of them from either side of 
the present conflict. [Applause.] 

SAFEGUARD OUR OWN ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE, 

We have had too much of angleworm diplomacy in the past, 
neither backbone nor straightness, and unless we protest emphati- 
cally now against the policies outlined for the future by the 
Paris convention, and prepare ourselves against their enforce- 
ment, we may be ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of imperial combinations, and ultimately find it too 
late “to safeguard our own economic independence,” a thing 
which Charles E. Hughes has just declared to be our urgent 
duty as a Nation. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Oh, for another Ulysses S. Grant or Grover Cleveland in the 
Executive chair [applause], and a Richard Olney or James G. 
Blaine or John Hay to control our diplomatic relations when the 
war is over. 

i DEMOCRACY INEFFICIENT, 

Are the policies of the party now in power adapted to the 
changing conditions which await us? I say, emphatically, no, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] : 

The ink is hardly dry on their platform declaration of re- 
newed faith in a tariff for revenue only when they admit the 
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complete failure of the Underwood law to meet their own ex- 
travagant expenditures by turning to direct taxation upon the 
industries of the Nation. 

They utterly ignore the fact that the moment the war orders 
cease, their revenue from these sources will stop, and with the 
lowest tariff in the world in operation here, our markets will be 
wide open to the exports of our rivals while theirs will be 


closed to us. 
AFTER-WAR PERIOD, 


The first paragraph of the third section of the Paris declara- 
tion, providing for “ permanent measures of mutual assistance 
and collaboration” after the war has stopped and the period of 
reconstruction has been passed, proclaims that the allied 
powers— 

THIS IS WHAT THEY ARE GOING TO DO. 

May have recourse to either enterprises subsidized and directed or 
controlled by the Governments themselves, or to the grant of financiai 
assistance for the encouragement of scientific and technical research, 
and the 8 of national industries and resources, or to customs 


duties or prohibitions of a temporary or permanent character, or to a 
combination of these t methods. 


The agreement adds, “ Whatever may be the method adopted, 
the object aimed at by the allies is to increase the production 
within their territories, as a whole, to a sufficient extent to 
enable them to maintain and develop their economic position 
and independence in relation to enemy countries.” 

Do our Democratic friends imagine that this means that they 
intend to sell to us at competitive prices the raw materials 
which they control and which they say they will “ conserve for 
themselves above all others,” and that this country will sell 
back to them the finished products made from them, or that 
they intend to do the manufacturing and sell the finished prod- 
uct to us at prices dictated and maintained by the greatest inter- 
national trust and combination which the world has ever seen? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, if I have any time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman conceive that the 
carrying out of this policy on the part of the allies will involve 
the abrogation of all commercial treaties? 

Mr. HILL. Absolutely. The agreement says so, as I under- 
stand it. 

And yet the Democratic Party proposes to handicap, by direct 
taxation, the very Industries which must receive the heaviest 
blows in this great 

“ But,” said a Democrat to me a few days ago, “ they can not 
do this successfully.” 


Why not? 

. OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 

For two years we have had a Federal Trade Commission 
struggling with the problem of how to exploit foreign trade by 
combinations of corporations and individuals here and yet not 
violate the law at home. 5 s 

If we can do this thing for individual profit, why should not 
the allies do it on a national scale for national defense? It can 
hardly be expected, however, that American producers will go 
heavily into foreign trade under a governmental policy here 
which disclaims responsibility for the lives and property of its 
citizens outside of our own territorial limits. If such a policy 
is to be continued, the Federal Trade Commission might as well 
resign or take up some other Iine of work. 

The reports from our consuls abroad show absolutely that the 
ullied powers, while still engaged in a struggle for life, are rap- 
idly increasing their industrial output. In the month of June, 
with our ports wide open, nearly a quarter of a billion of for- 
eign products came into the American market place, at an aver- 
age rate of duty of 8.1 per cent; and for the first six months of 
1916 the imports exceed the same six months of the previous 
year by $433,000,000. What will it be when the 4,000 factories 
in England now commandeered for war supplies are restored 
to the arts of peace and the hives of industry in Belgium and 
northern France are agdin reopened and the accumulated prod- 
ucts of German factories, where not a smokestack has been de- 
stroyed are all let loose upon the neutral nations to meet the 
demands of the staggering debts which the war has caused? 

Democracy points with pride to the enormous exports of the 
past year, and the official statistical prevaricators to the ad- 
ministration have tried to show that only a small percentage 
of them is due to the war’s demand. 

They may think they are deluding the American people but 
they are not, they are only amusing them by their audacity, 
for there is not a workingman or woman in the United States 
who can read the newspapers who does not know that trade con- 
ditions were absolutely reversed on August 1, 1914, when the 
European war began, and that the scarlet fever of prosperity 
will instantly stop when the cannon cease to roar over the 
blood-stained fields of Europe. [Applause on Republican side.] 


A few days ago I said to a silk manufacturer: “ You ought 
to be glad that your industry is not disarranged by the war's 
requirements.” He replied: “It is; the demand for silk bags 
to hold the charges of powder for the heavy guns has enor- 
mously increased the price of our raw materials. It is the only 
fiber which leaves no spark in the guns and prevents a prema- 
ture explosion when loading again.” 

Since that incident I have concluded that our normal export 
and import trade has been practically revolutionized by the 
war. That the situation may be more clearly understood I 
will append to these remarks a list of contraband of war 
and of articles the entry of which into Great Britain is now 
prohibited. - 

Read it. I make the statement here and now that not a bale 
of cotton or a box of matches can go out of an American port 
without the consent of Great Britain to-day, either expressed or 
assumed. 

FINAXCIAL PREPAREDNESS. 


Are we financially prepared for the coming contest? Since 
August 1, 1914, to August 1, 1916, our exportations aggregated 
about $7,400,000,000. Assuming that the average profit on all 
importations is 10 per cent, we have added to our working. 
capital $740,000,000 from this source. 

During the same time, we have made and are making foreign 
loans aggregating more than $1,500,000,000. It aggregated more 
than that this morning. The paper announces another one from 
Chile. Probably it will go to two thousand millions of dollars, 
every dollar of which has been taken from liquid capital and 
turned into fixed investments. 

At the beginning of the war Europe held American securities 
estimated at from six to eight billion of dollars. Of these it is 
admitted that we have bought back about 52,000, 000,000 worth, 
and every dollar of this has been taken from liquid capital and 
turned into fixed investments. At the lowest estimate, $4,- 
000,000,000 of indebtedness to Europe still remains which, every- 
one admits, is being fed back to us as fast as it can be absorbed 
without smashing the market price here. 

If the war continues another year, and further foreign loans 
are made, and more of our own securities bought back, as they 
will be, every dollar above the profit on exports, so invested, 
will be taken from working capital and turned into fixed invest- 
ments. These investments, it is true, will give an average 
return of about 5 per cent. 

BOND ISSUES. 

But now we face another problem. It is estimated that the 
mobilization of the National Guard and the cost of the Mexican 
War will be $125,000,000, to be met by a bond issue, and every 
dollar of this will be taken from liquid working capital and 
used “to pay for a dead horse.” 

Furthermore, the enormous and unnecessary increase in Gov- 
ernment expenses, the appropriations to satisfy sectional de- 
mands, the cost of many projects which, perhaps, worthy in 
themselves, might well be deferred, and added to all these the 
great expenditure essential to adequate national defense, will 
require additional taxation for the fiscal year of 1917 of at 
least $500,000,000, and raised, as it will be, by direct taxation 
on incomes and industries, every dollar of it will be taken out 
of the liquid working capital of the Nation, with no possible 
pecuniary return. 

How the rural-credit law will affect the liquid capital of the 
Nation no man can even imagine, but according to the report of 
the committee the funds necessary to make it a success are to 
be secured by the sale of billions of bonds free of all national, 
State, and municipal taxes, and much of the amount they will 

t will be changed from the liquid working capital of the 
Nation to a long-term fixed investment. 
FOREIGN DEPOSITS. 

Again, no man knows how much of the enormous deposits 
of our banks and trust companies is of foreign ownership, 
placed here for safety and concealed under American names, 
while all Europe is engulfed in the horrors of war. 

The enthusiastic and irrepressible Secretary of the Treasury 
boasts of an increase of over $2,000,000,000 in a single year, 
and then adds: 


These figures are so ous as to be almost unbelievable. Even the 
infallible and pipt Arnd pipare pans Party could not have done better. 


My friend smiles. During the Oivil War there was a certain 
general who was long on earthwork construction and short“ 
on fighting ability. The boys made this conundrum about him: 
“Why is Gen. Blank like a mole?” The answer was, Be- 
cause, blind to everything about him, he still keeps on digging.” 

I commend to the Secretary a little prudence and caution in 
the disposition of these funds by the Federal Reserve Board, 
of which he is the master mind, for though he attributes all 
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the credit for them to the Democratic Party he will wake up 
if the war should stop suddenly and the period of reconstruction 
of Europe begins and find that the gold which represents them 
here will be called for by Europe and that it will disappear here 
like dew before the rising sun. 

In view of all these things is it not inevitable that the time 
is rapidly coming when the shortage of working capital will not 
only compel higher interest rates and increased cost of produc- 
tion, but force a contraction of our industries at the very time 
when industrial preparedness is most needed? 


STOP AND THINK. 


Is it not high time to stop and think? It is easy for our 
Democratic friends, backed up by a party caucus vote, to pass 
laws providing for any kind of future expenditures, but I 
venture the assertion now that if the taxes to meet them were 
to be collected before November 1, 1916, instead of after Janu- 
ary 1, 1917, even the solid South would go Republican in the 
next election. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The duty that lies before us now is financial and industrial 
preparation for an economic war, and to provide military and 
naval equipment for national defense, and my honest judgment 
is that we are getting neither under the policies of the party 
in power. 

For example, I am authoritatively advised by a member of 
the Naval Committee that this administration will not and can 
not put into commission one ship, large or small, authorized 
during the life of the administration, and that battleships 43 
and 44, authorized March 3, 1915, are not even begun. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 

In a recent speech entitled “ Prosperity and the Future,” de- 
livered by Secretary McAdoo, and which has already been 
printed three times at Government expense, and is therefore a 
fair subject for review. He says: 


The Federal reserve act, which is now generally conceded to be the 
most constructive measure placed upon our statute books in a half 


century, is the test contributing factor in this happy condi- 
o ot only has the reserve system provided ample credit 
resources and strengthened the financial structure of the country im- 


measurably, but is ts, 
has reduced rates of interest and has mi gated already and in great 
measure the abuses of usury in those parts of the country where usury 
has been a serious handicap to business and enterprise. 


BANK MEMBERSHIP, 

I reply, first, 7,617 national banks and 19,457 State banks and 
trust companies do not concede the excellence of the system, for 
the national banks were forced in under the penalty of liquida- 
tion within a year if they did not go voluntarily, and of the 
19,457 other banks, according to the last report of the comptrol- 
ler, only 24 of them had joined. I understand that at the end 
of the second year there have been 10 more. 

A lawyer once said in court that he had 16 reasons why an 
important witness was absent; the first of which was he was 
dead. The judge at once said that he need not give the other 15. 
In this case the statistics are a complete reply. 

Much more favorable terms of membership were given to State 
banks than to national banks by the law itself, and even these 
conditions have been greatly liberalized by the Federal Board, 
and yet they refuse to join the system. Mr. Arthur Welton, of 
the American Bankers’ Association,.a very able man, in a pub- 
lished article the past week, has summarized the situation as 
follows. He says: 

Properly considered, the reserve N has advanced the country 
only from the ition of having the worst currency and banking 
scheme to that of having one a little better. It has done just enough to 
demonstrate the necessity of doing more. 

Second. Not $1 of banking capital has gone into the Fed- 
eral reserve banks which did not come from the resources of 
the member banks, and their loaning power has been reduced by 
stock payments in the precise degree by which the loaning power 
of the Federal reserve banks has been established by them. 

Third. The only increase of credit resources caused by the 
Federal reserve act is due to the reduction of required reserve. 
Whether it is prudent and safe to ignore the experience of the 
past half century has not yet been tested and settled. . The 
board admits that it would be dangerous for State banks to do 
it. So far as the banks in the manufacturing sections are con- 
cerned, and I speak from experience, the weekly pay rolls have 
always compelled and always will compel the maintenance of re- 
serves in excess of the old law, so that the reduction is of no 
benefit to them. I think that is substantially true of all so- 


called country banks. 

Instead of increasing credit resources, as the Secretary claims, 
the effect of the law will probably be to reduce them, except in 
the reserve cities, for thus far the country banks have in most 
cases maintained as large balances as before with their old 
reserve agents, and the required reserve with the Federal re- 


serve banks has been idle money, giving no return whatever, 
and the same thing is true of the 5 per cent redemption fund, 
which under the new law is not counted as a part of the 
reserve. 

Fourth. The new law does not give a “more equitable diffu- 
sion of credits,” as claimed by the Secretary, but the effect has 
been distinctly the reverse of that. 

CONCENTRATION OF CREDITS. 

Under the old system the reserves of the national banks were 
held by 367 reserve banks in 47 reserve cities and 3 central 
reserve cities and were placed there by the voluntary action of 
all the banks, and while there were controlled by between three 
and four thousand directors chosen without regard to their 
political views and for their business ability by the stockholders 
who had put their own money into the banking business. 

Under the Federal Reserve System the reserves are concen- 
trated in 12 banks in 12 cities and are placed there by com- 
pulsion of law and put under the absolute control of seven men 
here in Washington, every one of them of one political faith 
and always to be named by the leader of a political party, with 
no possibility of the owners of the property ever having a voice 
in the matter. 

NO PLACE FOR POLITICS. $ 

I am not saying this in criticism of the men who are now in 
control. I would condemn it just as strongly if they were all 
of my political views. The inevitable result of this under our 
system of government is to ultimately make a political football 
of the business interests of the country and to make the system 
a political machine. When the bill was under consideration 
by Congress I represented Connecticut in a specially called 
bankers’ convention at Chicago, and was there named as one 
of a committee of 12 to review it and suggest amendments for 
its improvement. 

I moved to strike out every political allusion from it, includ- 
ing the party division of the Federal board. One gentleman 
said, “ Why, Mr. HILL, would you allow a President to appoint 
them all from one party?” I replied, “No President ever 
lived, none is living now, and none will ever live, who will make 
a great business institution such as this must be a political 
machine.” I was mistaken. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] And these men, representing three different political 
views, unanimously voted to recommend the striking out of 
every such reference, and the convention, composed wholly of 
bankers, sent a committee of seven, headed by Mr. J. B. Forgan, 
of Chicago, to Washington to submit their amendments to the 
Senate committee. The change was made, and it has always 
been a matter of profound regret to me that I made the motion, 
for in the organization of the districts and in some rulings of 
the board since it has been impossible to satisfy the public and 
the member banks that political rather than business considera- 
tions have not sometimes prevailed. 

It may be that this concentration of capital under tne absolute 
control of seven men may possibly result in “a more equitable 
diffusion of credit,” as the Secretary says, but who knows? 
Concerning it the Hon. Carrer Glass once said that “the board 
could determine the welfare; happiness, and prosperity of every 
man, woman, and child in the United States,“ and Mr. UNDER- 
woop declared that “it resolved itself into faith in the Presi- 
dent’s board, the whole question being whether the board was 
angel or devil.“ 

Such a despotic control as this of the financial welfare of this 
great Nation ought to be as thoroughly divorced from politics 
as the Supreme Court of the United States has heretofore been 
supposed to be. 

USURY. 

Fifth. The Secretary claims that the system has mitigated 
the abuses of usury in certain sections of the country. There is 
nothing to the claim, for it is a man and-not a system which 
has done that. The man who is entitled to credit is the Hon. 
John Skelton Williams, acting in the capacity of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and he is entitled to the thanks of the country 
for it. He began the work of exposing the abuses three weeks 
before a Federal reserve bank was organized, taking it up first 
with the city banks and then following it up in the country 
districts. 

It took nerve and courage to do it, but the effect of the pub- 
licity given to the abuses has reached straight down into the 
State bank system, over which the Federal Reserve Board has 
had no control whatever. 

A review of the whole reform will be found in the last report 
of the comptroller. f 

RECOGNITION OF RESPONSIBILITY, 


There is enough of good in the Federal Reserve System to 
justify its existence as a step toward better things, 
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For what good there is the country may first of all thank the 
Hon. Carrer Grass, of Virginia [applause], who from the 
very beginning, to my personal knowledge, stood like a rock 
against the adoption of the financial heresies of some of his 
party associates of high and low degree, and it is only fair 
to him to say that as conditions were before Mr. Bryan was 
lifted out of the Cabinet, the sturdy good sense and sownd- 
money principles of Carrer Glass, backed up by the cooperation 
of the American Bankers’ Association and the criticisms of the 
Republiean Party, saved the administration from itself. 

I earnestly urge upon him now a most cautious consideration 
of the pending recommendations of the board for the amend- 
ment of the law. for I believe that the gold-standard act, adapted 
by a Republican Congress, has never received a harder blow than 
now, when the Federal Reserve Board recommends to Congress 
that member banks be allowed to count as part of their lawful 
reserves Federal reserve notes of their own district not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate an amount equal to 5 per cent of their net 
demand deposits.” 

‘That means the authorization, on the basis of the hank reports 
of May 1, 1916, of the substitution of three hundred and twenty- 
seven millions of nonlegal tender Government notes for a like 
amount of legal tender in the vaults of the member banks. 


The speech of the Secretary is in itself a complete refutation of 
the claim made by the Secretary of the Navy not long ago, when 
he said: 

PR Boa oe 22 47 {tied mot been for the ewrreney ‘ll 
Democrats there would have been a panic in 
European war came on. 

On July 10 the President also said at Detroit that “it saved 
us from a ruinous panic when the stress of war came on.“ 

If it avere necessary to bring any other proof that this could 
mot have been so than the simple fact that the Federal reserve 
banks were not even organized until three and one-half months 
after the war began, such proof is found in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for 1914, in which he says: 


The outbreak of the Buropean war . great problems. 
economic and — meh, of the country 
6 walk of life that 


greatest asset is the currency 
re thon . by the 
e United Sta’ 


e shock has ‘been so admira been acco: 
Ser er 
pemi was a ‘orma- 
Tice aed oes AHARON ' unable to render any service in the situation. 


Furthermore, after two years of calm reflection the Secre- 
tary now says the salvation of the country from panic was an 
achievement of the administration, and perhaps too modestly 


It the e N and action of the 8 at Washington 
— e leading bankers and business men of the 


He never once mentions the Federal Reserve System with 
reference to it. 

My own judgment is that the Federal reserve law had nothing 
to do with it, and the Aldrich-Vreeland taw had very little, but 
{hat the closing of the stock exchanges of this country on July 
30 and the declaration of the moratoria all over Europe pre- 
vented the closing out of collaterals there and here and stopped 
the dumping of our on securities from Europe and prevented a 
‘panic from starting. 

Under these circumstances I would suggest that when Sen- 
ator OLLE James, with his matchless oratorical ability, renews 
to the voters of Maine in the coming campaign the question 
which he put to the St. Louis convention, and which has never 
been answered, to wit, “ What would have been the result if the 
old Republican system had been in effect when the world’s war 
broke on us?” that the veters on the back seats in Maine 
simply answer, “It was in effect.” 

A GOOD FOUNDATION TO BUILD ON, 

The Federal reserve act is a good foundation on which to 
‘build a banking system, but some method should be devised to 
draw into its membership the 19,457 State banks and trust 


never be met unless the Federal banks enter into direct com- 
petition for business with the member banks whose money they 
are using. 

I am very confident that one central-reserve bank governed 
and controlled by a board of 19 directors, including the mem- 
bers of the present Federal board and the present board of 12 
governors, with branches wherever business justified them, could 
be operated far more economically and effectively than the pres- 
ent and expensive system ever can be. 


A few months ago I said to an officer of one of the large 
banks in another part of the country, pointing to a Federal 
reserve bank near by: Will you kindly tell me what advantage 
that institution is to you?” His answer was, None whatever, 
— the privilege of paying part of the expense of maintain- 
ing it.” 

NATIONAL BANEING SYSTEM. 

‘Through more than half a century of magnificent success the 
national banking system has been denounced by the Democracy 
in their party platforms, on the stump, and in both Houses of 
Congress. It had its faults, but in its inception it helped 
mightily to save the Nation’s life, and ever since it has provided 
a national currency by which no man has ever lost a dollar. [Ap- 
planse on the Republican side.] 

The stockholders furnished the money and the brains to make 
it a success. 

DEMOCRACY’S GREATEST ASSET. 

At the close of business on July 21, 1916, the new system had 
drawn 5547,000, 000, which cost them nothing, from the funds of 
the old associations, and yet up to the present time it has not 
been able to earn its own living or, except in two cases which 
were specially favored by the Treasury, pay any returns to the 
actual owners of the institution. And this through a year and 
eight months ef war prosperity, which Secretary McAdoo face- 
tiously says even the infallible and sanctified Republican 
Party could mot have bettered.” 

If, as Secretary Daniels says, Democrats are going into the 

next campaign with this achievement as their “ 
“sanctified Republicans“ are perfectly content, for as victorious 
and triumphant Republicans in the Sixty-fifth Congress they 
will amend it to meet successfully the test which it has never 
yet had. {Applause on the Republican side.] 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, I have stated to 
you the economic conditions which we must am at the end of 
the war and the absolute unpreparedness of the Democratic 
Party to meet them if it is continued in power. 

It is useless to cially: aul the BoA, aed 49 Congress on De- 
cember 8, 1914, with reference to military and naval prepared- 
ness, There is no need now to discuss it. We shall not alter 
37322 8 
excited. 

A year later that same party leader said to the citizens of 
Chicago, speaking of “national necessity,” as he termed it 
then, a “It has awakened me, myself. I frankly i 


not realize. I did not realize then that the things were pos- 
sible which have since become actual facts.” 

I say to Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party now that 
full notice has been served on all the world by eight sovereign 
nations banded and sealed agreements 


set all Europe or fire two years ago, and contend again for the 
industrial domination of the world. 
DYESTUFPS AND CHEMICALS. 


A year ago, Democrats, you had the chance to relieve this Nation 
from a foreign monopoly in dyestuffs and chemicals essential to 
our industries, and in high explosives, the prime necessity of mod- 
ern warfare. While you have delayed, at an enormous cost to 
our own people, a rival power has made the preducts and built 
a ship and sent it beneath the seas into our ports, and is now 
returning for another cargo. Now you defer till the war is 
over even your feeble attempt at relief from a cruel monopoly, 
for which this Nation has so patiently waited, and meanwhile 
disarm yourselves in face of the enemy. 

Oh, the supreme folly of such a course. 

AN APPEAL FROM WOODROW WILSON TO CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

The American people demand, and have a right to demand, 
that in all the field of human endeavor, in everything possible 
to our soil, our climate, and our productive skill they shall 
have at least an equal chance with foreign producers in our 
own market place. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

They demand, and they have a right to demand, that such 
policies shall be pursued as to make our fields laugh at their 
own abundance, our factories hum with the industry of con- 
tented labor, and our homes be filled with happiness and the 
eomforts of life. They ask you for bread and you give them a 
stone. 

They demand, as they have a right to demand, an Army con- 
sistent with the greatness of a Nation of a hundred million free- 
men determined to maintain their freedom as a sacred thing, 
and for a Navy which will give a safe and sure defense on both 
oceans, so that we need fear none but God. 
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To. this end, and in utter despair ef its accomplishment at 
your hands, I appeal from Woodrow Wilson and Democratic 
_ extravagancies in minor things and shortcomings in larger ones 

to Charles E. Hughes and the sure achievements of a reunited 
Republican Party, and patiently wait for the people’s verdict 
at the next eleetion. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 


APPENDIX A. 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE OF THE ALLIED GOVERNMENTS. 

The representatives of the allied 3 have met in Paris, 
Mr, Clémentel, Minister of Commer p on the 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th of June, 1916, for the 8 purpose of ‘nero the mandate 
which was confided to them by the conference of m March 28, 
1916, to put into practice their solidarity of views and interests and to 
propose to their respective Governments suitable measures for realizing 


this solidarity. 
They perceive that the central of Europe, after having im- 
le in spite of all their orts 


yoa upon them their military 

avoid the conflict, are preparing Je in concert with their allies, 
le a the economic domain which will not pont survive the re- 
of but, at that very moment, assume all its 


— 2 —.— ‘aud all its intensity, 
They can not, in consequence, 1 themselves no wa —.— 
or am: 
ect the 


agreement which is being pre; urpose ongst 
enemies has for its evident establ! t of their domina- 
1 over the production and the markets of the whole world and to 

1 ERY upon the other countries an 8 hegemony, 

the face of such 43 ve dan nger th e represen tatives of the allied 
Governments consider tha! 4 is me duty, on the grounds of necessary 
and legitimate defense, to take from now onward all the 
measures requisite on the one — i secure for themselves and the 
whole of the markets of neutral ards as full economic independence 
and respect for sound commercial practice, and on the other to fa- 
cilitate the 8 on a permanen $ basis of this economic 
alliance. is purpose the ves of the allied Govern- 
ments 5 — decided to submit for the approval of their Governments 
the following resolutions: 
A, MEASURES FOR WAR PERIOD. 

I. Laws and 9 8 trading with the enemy shall be 
brought into accord, for this purpo: 

(a) The allies will ‘prohibit atA own subjects and citizens and 
all persons residing in ir territories from carrying on any trade with 
the inhabitants of enemy countries of whatever natio ty, or with 
enemy subjects, wherever resident, perso’ rms, and co mye whose 

y enemy subje : fos subject 


t. 
their territories of 


pa bart 


blishing a system 
of oa 8 entered into with enemy 3 and Togurions 
to national interests to be canceled unconditionally 

II. Business 333 owned or operated ay enemy subjects in 
the territories of the allies, are all to be sequestrated or pla under 
control. Measures will be taken for the purpose of winding up some 
of these undertakings and iepen | the assets, the proceeds of such 
hanson remaining sequestrat or under control. In addition, 
2 4 rt prohibitions, whick are necessitated by the internal situa- 

on of each of the allied countries, the allies will complete the measures 
ny taken for the restriction of enemy supplies both in the mother 


9 es Ar A e ager peony Ss oye pos ana — — 3 
unifying lists of contra and expo: ro: on cular 
iy e Barret the export of all commodities declared absolute or con 
onal contraband ; 


2. By making ores of licenses to export to neutral countries, 
from which export to the enemy territories mapt take place, condi- 
tional upon the existence in such countries of control 9 
approved by the allies, or, in the absence of such organizations, 
special guarantees, such as the limitation of the quantities to de * 
ported and supervision by allied consular officers, etc. 


B. TRANSITORY MEASURES FOR THE PERIOD OF THE COMMERCIAL, INDUS- 
TRIAL, AGRICULTURAL, AND MARITIME RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ALLIED 
COUNTRIES, 


I. The allies declare thelr common determination to insure the re- 
lishment of the countries suffering from acts of destruction, 
spoliation, and unjust requisition, and they decide to join in devisin 
means to secure the restoration to those countries, as a prior claim, o 
their raw materials, industrial, agricultural plant and stock, and mer- 
cantlle fleet, or to assist them to n in these respects, 
Il. Whereas the war has put an end treaties of commerce be- 
tween the 7 and enemy powers, and it is of essential importance 
that durin, Tyr of economie reconstruction the liberty of none of 
the allies s. ont hampered by any claim put forward by enemy powers 
to most-favored-nation treatment, the allies agree that the b t of this 
treatment will not be granted to those powers during a number of years, 
to be ry Sed mutual a ent among themselves. 
poring 6 0 zata the — —— 5 2 assure each other, 
so far as possible, compensatory outlets for trade case consequences 
detrimental to their 5 should page — the application of the 
si day soy referred to in the preceding cla 
The allies declare . thee Seno . conserve for the allied 
3 before all bd gy aer resources, du the whole 
W oir aiy „ and maritime recon- 


dumping or any other mođe of unfair competition, the allies decide to fix 
by agreement a period of time during which commerce with the enemy 
wers will be submitted to al treatment, and s ori ting 


uring the 


V. The allies will devise measures to be taken jointly or severally for 

venting enemy subjects from exercising in their territories certain 
oauan or professions which concern national defense or economic 
Independence, 


C. PERMANENT MEASURES OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AND COLLABORATION 
AMONG THE ALLIES. 


I. The allies decide to take the n ste ne delay to ren- 
der themselves endent of enemy countries far as regards raw 
and manufactured articles essential 80 eine no ee J 
ment of their economi: activities. These measures will be 
the independence of the ailies, not only so Ae as concerns 
sources of supply, but also as regards their finan , commercial, and 
maritime organization. The allies will adopt such measures as seem — 
them most suitable for the carrying out of this 5 accor 
the nature of the sy papi e. one ey may 8 8 
govern their economic 1 3 


f these 


Whatever may “be the methods ado ted, the object aimed at by the 
allies is to increase the pods roduction within their territories as a ‘whale to 
a sufficient extent to le them to maintain and poli their economic 
a a rå 3 F icts, th alli 

n order perm: e ge of rodu e es 
undertake to t measures facilitating mutual Tda relations, bo 
the establishment of direct and ra 14 4 land and sea transpo) 5 
low rates and by the en improvement of poser ey telegraphie. 
and a communication. 


regard to patents, trade-marks, literary and artistic copyright which 
come into existence durin war in enemy countries, ie 
adopt, so far as 3 an identical proceduro to be 0 — 5 as soon as 
hostilities This procedure will be elaborated by the technical 
delegates of the. the allies. 
D. Whereas for the 


pends ab- 


whereas it is at the effectiveness of — poney 
solutely tbese resolutions being put into — on forthwith, the 
vopressatetives of the allied Governments undertake to recommend that 


espective Governments shall take, without N all the measures, 
— 1 temporary or permanent, requisite to ving. full and complete 

ect to this policy forthwith, and to AAT to each other the 
decisions arrived at to attain the object. 

PARIS, June 17 70 16. 

Have signed these resolutions : 

For France: M. E. Clementel, Ministre due Commerce et de l'Indus- 
trie; M. G. Doumergue, Minister des Colonies; M. M. Sembat, Ministre 
des Travaux Publics; M. A n, Minister du Travail et de la Prévoy- 
ance Sociale; M. J. Thierry, Bute mrna d'Etat de la Guerre (Service 
de l'Intendance) ; M. Nail, Sous-secrétaire d'Etat de la ine 
(Marine Marchande) ; a J. Cambon, * de France, Secrétaire 
Général du Ministère des Affaires Etran ; M. A. Masse, Secrétaire 
Général du Ministère de l'Agriculture ; Bremen Directeur Général 
des Douanes ; M. P. de Margerie, Ministre Flentpotentiare, Directeur des 
Affaires Politiques et Commerciales au Ministère des Affaires Etrangères. 

For Belgium: M. de Broqueville, Président du Conseil, — Le Ned 
Guerre ; le Baron Beyens, Ministre des Affaires é mangaras 2 
de Vyvere, Ministre des Finances; M. le Comte Goblet a’ amA ag iiem. 
bre du Conseil des Ministres. 

For Great Britain: M le Marquis de Crewe, Lord 3 2 Con- 
seil privé; M. A. Bonar Law, Ministre des Colonies; progress 
Bebe Ministre 4 Australle; Sir George Foster, Binat du Com- 
merce du 

For Italy: S. Exe. M. id Ambassadeur d’Italie à Paris; M. 
Daneo, 5 des Finance: 

. le Baron Sakatani, Ancien e des Finances. 
. le Docteur Alfonso Costa. 


[Inclosure 2 Translation. 
The following persons, who are diplomatle representatives of tho 
allied countries in Paris, have been appointed as a permanent commit- 
tee of the economic conference : 


Belgium: M. G. Peltzer, Vice President of the Union Economique 
Bel 

France: M ys Cochin, Minister of State, President of the Com- 
mittee; M. Mout, Minister Plenipotentiary, Under Secretary of the 


sigt Office; Contre Amiral Amet, Vice dent of the Committee. 
eigh., Prince Ruspoli, Minister BI pee tiger ta Italian Embass: 
Pane: Commandeur del’ Abbadessa, A: ant General Director o the 
Customs; Colonel Brancaccio. 
Japan: Tatsuke, Counsellor of the Ja 8 in Paris. 
Great Britain: park Granville, Counse! lor of of the British Embassy in 
Paris. 


Portugal: M. de Vilhena. 
Russia: Sevas lo, Counsellor of the Russian sy in Paris, in Paris; 
Batcheff, Comme Attaché at the Russian Embas: 
Servia: Vouloviteh, Deputy; Kapetanovitch, Depu 
General Secretary: 
BOSSERONT pD’ANGLADB, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 


— 


33 B. 


(Transmitted by_unnumbered ch from American Consulate 
eral, London, England, file No. 83 72112/2527, dated Apr. 20, 10465. 


British CONTRABAND List—Lisr OFP ARTICLES DECLARED TO BE Cox- 
TRABAND OF WAR. 


The articles 8 to be contraband of war in the proclamations 
now in force have bren 3 alphabetically in the accompanyin: 

be convenient to Sa Beori concerned. 

eclared to be abso- 


The lis been d 
lute contraband as we arr 22 those which have been declared to be condi- 


12872 


tional contraband. The circumstances of the present war are so peculiar 
that His Majesty's Government consider that for practical pu: the 
distinction between the two classes of contraband has conned to have 
any value. So large a proportion of the inhabitants of the enemy 
country are taking part, directly or indirectly, in the war that no real 
distinction can now be drawn between the armed forces and the civilian 
population. Similarly, the enemy Government has taken control, by 
a series of decrees and orders, of practically all the articles in the list 
of conditional contraband, so that they are now available for Govern- 
ment use. So long as these exceptional conditions continue our bellig- 
erent rights with respect to the two kinds of contraband are the same 
and our treatment of them must be identical. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 13, 1916, 


LIST OF ARTICLES. 


Acetic acid and acetates; acetic ether; acetones, and raw and fin- 
ished materials, usable for their preparation; Aircraft of all kinds, in- 
cluding aeroplanes, airships, balloons, and their component parts, to- 
„gether with accessories and articles suitable for use in connection with 
aircraft ; aluminium, alumina, and salts of aluminium; ammonia liquor; 
ammonium salts; aniline and its derivaties; animals—saddle, draught, 
or pack—suitable, or which may become suitable, for use in war; anti- 
mony, together with the sulphides and oxides of e apparatus 
designed exclusively for the manufacture of munitions of war, or for 
the manufacture or repair of arms or of war material for use on land or 
sea; armor aged arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting 
purposes, and their component parts; arsenic and its compounds; 
arsenical ore; articles especially adapted for use in the manufacture or 
repair of tires; and asbestos. 

rbed wire; barium chlorate and perchlorate; bauxite; benzol and 
its mixtures and derivatives; bladders, ts, casings, and sausage 
skins; bones in any form, whole or crushed, and bone ash; boots and 
shoes suitable for use in war; borax, boric acid, and other boron com- 
pounds; and bromine. 
, Calcium acetate, calcium nitrate, and calcium carbide; camp equip- 
ments, articles of, and their component parts; camphor; capsicum; 
carbon disulphide; carbon, halogen compounds of; carbonyl chloride; 
carborundum in all forms; casein; caustic potash and caustic soda; 
celluloid ; char; and cartridges of all kinds and their component parts; 
chlorides, metallic (except chloride of sodium) and mettaloidic ; chlorine ; 
chrome ore; chronometers; clothing and fabrics for clothing snit- 
able for use in war; clothing of a distinctively military character; 
cobalt; copper pyrites and other copper ores; copper unwrought and 
rt wrought, copper wire, alloys and compounds of copper; cork, 
cluding cork dust; corundum, natural and artificial (alundum), in 
all forms; cotton, raw, linters, cotton waste, cotton yarns, cotton 
piecegooas, and other cotton products capable of being used in the 
manufacture of explosives; cresol and its mixtures and derivaties; 
and cyanamide. 

Docks, parts of. 

Emery in all forms; equipment of a distinctively military character: 
ethyl alcohol ; and explosives, whether specially prepared for use in war 
or not. 

Ferro alloys, including ferrotungsten, ferromolybdenum. ferroman- 
ganese, ferrovanadium, and ferrochrome; fleld forges and their Pood wg 
nent parts; field glasses; flax ; floating docks and their component parts: 
foodstuffs; forage and feeding stuffs for animals; formic ether; fuel 
other than mineral oils; fuming sulphurie acid; and furs utilizable for 
clothing suitable for use in war. 

Glycerine; gold; and gold mountings and their component parts. 

Hair, animal, of all kinds, and tops, noils, and yarns of animal hair; 
harness and saddlery; harness of a distinctively military character, all 
kinds of; hemp; hides of cattle, buffaloes, and horses; horseshoes and 
shoeing material; and hydrochloric acid, 

Teaplemesta designed exclusively for the manufacture of munitions 
of war, or for the manufacture or repair of arms or of war material for 
use on land or sea; implements for fixing and cutting barbed wire; iodine 
and its compounds ; iron, electrolytic; iron, hematite and hematite iron 
ore; and iron pyrites. 

Kapok. 

Lathes capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions of 
war; lead and lead ore; leather belting, hydraulic leather, pump leather ; 
leather, undressed or dressed, suitable for saddlery, harness, military 
boots, or military clothing; limbers and limber boxes and their com- 
ponent parts; and lubricants. 

Machines capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions 
of war; manganese and manganese ore; manganese dioxide; maps and 
plans of — 5 place within the territory of any belligerent, or within the 
area of military operations, on a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch, or any 
larger scale, and reproductions on any scale, by photography or other- 
wise of such maps or plans; materials especially adapted for use in 
the manufacture or repair of tires; materials used in the manufacture 
of explosives; mercury; methyl alcohol; military wagons and their 
component parts; mineral oils, including benzine and motor spirit; 
molybdenum and molybdenite ; and motor vehicles of all kinds and their 
component parts and accessories. 

Napthalene and its mixtures and derivaties ; nautical instruments, all 
kinds of; negotiable instruments; nickel and nickel ore; and nitric acid 
and nitrates of all kinds. 

Oils and fats—animal, fish, and vegetable—other than those capable 

of use as lubricants, and not including essential oils; oleaginous seeds, 
nuts, and kernels ; and oleum. 
Paper . Wax; peppers; phenol (carbolic acid) and its 
mixtures and derivatives; phosphorus and its compounds; phosgene; 
potassium salts; powders, whether specially prepared for use in war 
or not; projectiles of all kinds and their component parts; and prus- 
siate of soda. = 

Railway materials, both fixed and rolling stock; ramie; range finders 
and their component parts; ratians; realizable securities; resinous 
products ; rubber (including raw, waste, and reclaimed rubber ; solutions 
and jellies contaiaing rubber, or any other preparations containing 
rubber, balata, and gutta-percha, and the following varieties of rubber, 
viz, Borneo, Guayule, Jelutong, Palembang, Pontianac, and all other 
re fab na containing caoutchouc), and goods made who!ly or partly of 
rubber, 

Sabadilla seeds and preparations therefrom; cheelite; searchlights 
and their component parts; selenium; silver; skins of calves, pigs, 
sheep, goats, and deer; skins utilizable for clothing suitable for use in 
war; soap; sodium; sodium chlorate and perchlorate; sodium cyanide; 
solvent naphtha and its mixtures ond derivatives; starch; steel con- 
taining tungsten or molybdenum; submarine sound-signaling ap- 
paratus; sulphur; sulphur dioxide; sulphuric acid; sulphuric ether. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—IIOUSE. 


AUGUST 18, 


Tanning substances of all kinds, including quebracho wood - 
tracts for use in tanning; telegraphs. materiais for; tele ae isa: 
terials for; telescopes; tin, chloride of tin, and tin ore; toluol and its 


mixtures and derivatives; tools capable of being employed in the manu- . 


facture of munitions of war; tungsten; turpentine (oil and spirit); 
on for motor vehicles and for cyclen. A SyS 9 
ren. 

Vanadium; vegetable fibers and yarns made therefrom; vehicles of 
all kinds, other than motor vehicles, available for use in war, and their 
component parts: vessels, craft, and boats of all kinds. 

Warships, including boats and their component parts of such a 
nature that they can only be used on a vessel of war; wireless tele- 
graphs, materials for; wolframite; wood tar and wood-tar oil; wool, 
raw, combed, or carded; wool waste; wool tops and noils; woolen or 
worsted yarns. 

Xylol and its mixtures and derivatives, 

Zine ore. 


(Transmitted by American Se at London, Despatch No. 3506, 
April 18, 1916, Kile No. 763,72112/2519.) 


Br THE KING. 


A PROCLAMATION MAKING CERTAIN ADDITIONS TO AND AMENDMENTS IN 
THE LIST OF ARTICLES TO BE TREATED AS CONTRABAND OF WAR, 


George R. I.: 


Whereas on the 14th day of October, 1915, we did issue our royal 
proclamation specifying the articles which it was our intention to 
treat as contraband during the continuance of hostilities, or until 
we did give further puntie notice ; 

And whereas on the 27th day of January, 1916, we did by our royal 
roclamation of that date make certain additions to apd modifica- 
ions in the list of articles to be treated as contraband ; 

And whereas it is expedient to make certain further additions to and 
modifications in the said list: Now, therefore, 

We do hereby declare by and with the advice of our Privy Council, 
that during the continuance of the war or until we do give further 

ublic notice, the following articles will be treated as absolute contra- 

1 — in addition to those set out in our royal proclamations aforemen- 
oned : 

Gold, silver, paper money, and all negotiable instruments and realis- 
able securities. 

Metallic chlorides, except chloride of sodium; metalloidic chlorides; 
halogen compounds of carbon. 

Starch. 

Borax, boric acid, and other boron compounds, 

Sabadilla seeds and preparations therefrom. 

And we do hereby further declare that as from this date the follow- 
ing 3 shall be made in schedule 1 of our royal proclamation 
aforesaid : 

In item 3 the following shall be substituted for the present wording: 

“Lathes, machines, and tools capable of being employed in the 
manufacture of munitions of war.” 

Fae item 8, for “ether,” shall be substituted “formic ether; sulphuric 

ether. 

And we do hereby further declare that no gold, silver, or paper 
money captured after this date shall be treated as conditional contra- 

t. except as to captures already effected, item 14 shall 
as from this date be struck out of schedule II of our royal proclamation 

aforementioned. x 
Given at our court at Buckingham Palace this 12th day of April, in 

the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and sixteen, and in 

the sixth year of our reign. 

God save the King. 

[Extract from Second Supplement to the London Gazette of Tuesday, 

April 11, 1916.] 

I[Noxrr.— The French Government has made changes in its contra- 
band list practically the some as those made by the British Govern- 
ment in the above proclamation. ] 

{Telegram received from London, dated June 20, 1916.] 

SECRETARY or STATE, Washington: 

Twenty-ninth. 

Proclamation dated June 27 supplements previous contraband procla- 
mations as follows: “Following articles will be treated as absolute 
contraband, in addition to those set out in our royal proclamation afore- 
mentioned: Electric ee adapted for use and war and their com- 
ponent parts; asphalt, bitumen, pitch, and tar; sensitized phot phic 
films, plates, and paper; feldspar, gold-beaters’ skins; tale; bamboo.” 

SKINNER, Consul General. 


APPENDIX C. 


ARTICLES THA IMPORTATION OF WHICH INTO GREAT BRITAIN, EXCEPT 
UNDER SPECIAL LICENSE, Has BEEN PROHIBITED. 

Acids: Fatty. (Unless en route for the United Kingdom or actually 
purchased on or before March 24, 1916.) 

Bladders, casings. and sausage skins. 

Brooms and brushes. 

Cement: (Unless en route for the United Kingdom or actually pur- 
chased on or before March 24, 1916.) 

China, carthen ware, and pottery, excluding cloisonne ware: (Unless 
en route for the United Kingdom or actually purchased on or before 
March 24, 1916.) 

Cotton: Yarn, piece goods, all cotton manufactures, excepting hosiery 
and Jace, (Unless en route for the United Kingdom or actually pur- 
chased on or before March 24, 1916.) 

(a) Knitted cotton underwear not prohibited importation into the 
United Kingdom. 

(b) Binding cloth, if it is in the form of cotton piece goods, is pro- 
hibited. 

Flowers: Bulbs, flower roots, plants, trees, and shrubs. 

Fruits: Bottled, canned, dried, and preserved (except currants). 

(a) Prohibition not applicable to fruits the product of any British 
dominion, colony, possession, or protectorate. 

b) Fresh fruit not included in prohibition. 
c) One-half quantities received 1915 may be exported and there 
2 — objection to the landing of fruit en route or paid for on 

arch 4. 

(d) Beginning October 31, licenses will cd fy eg for importation 
50 per cent canned, bottled, dried, and preser fruit imported in 1015, 


1916. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


Hardware: Hollow ware, cutlery. (Unless en route for the United 
Kingdom or actually purchased en or before March 24, 1916.) 

(A) Board of trade announces that prohibition to import hardware 
does not apply to awl blades, bayonets, bullet molds, caps for cartridge 


making cartridges, cases, hammers, horse rs, small and 
screw percussion cap shells, pliers, pulleys and blocks, scythes and 
sickles, shears, spanners, tools for carpenters, coopers, masons, and 
gar. tab pee trenching struts, brass or copper tubes. 

orns and hoofs. 

Ice. 

Ivory. 

Motor cars: Automobiles and automobile chassis, motor cycles, and 
parts and accessories of automobiles and motor cycles other than tires 
(with the exception of automobiles, chassis, and parts and accessories 
of automobiles which are at present exempt from import duty). 

(a) The noring motor vehicles are exempt from duty under the 
law of December 23, 1915: Motor cars which are proved to the satis- 
faction of the commissioners of customs and excise to be constructed 
and adapted for use and intended to be used solely as motor omnibuses 
or motor ambulances or in connection with the conveyance of goods 
or burden in the course of trade or husbandry or by local authority 
as fire engines or otherwise for the purpose of their fire brigade service 
and chassis, component rts and accessories which are so proved to 
be intended to be used solely for any such motor cars. 

(a-1) Motor cars, chassis, parts and accessories, except tires such 
as were exempted from previous prohibition. 

Licenses to import will be granted where goods were en route or 
paid for on date of proclamation, June 27. 

Licenses for importation of automobiles will be issued where national 
interest apparent or where commercial motor cars are required for fire 
departments, conveyance of wounded or sick, or police or local govern- 
ment authorities, agricultural purposes, or conveyance of essential 
pior Spare automobile parts may be imported under licenses for 

rted commercial vehicles already in United Kingdom. 

usical instruments: Musical instruments, including gramophones, 
pianolas, and other similar instruments and accessories, component 
parts, and records therefor. 

Oilcloth: (Unless en route for the United Kingdom or actually pur- 
chased on or before March 24, 1916.) 

Paper: All materials for the manufacture of paper and paper, for 
prin or writing, on reels or not on reels, printed paper hangings, 
printed or coated papers, paper for packing and wra g, strawboard, 
millboard, and wood-pulp rd “unenumerated and articles of paper 
including boxes and cartons of paper or cardboard.” 

(a) Special committee appointed to license proposed importations 
of paper and paper-making materials. Secretary, John Singleton 
Clemons, Central House, Kingsway, London. Committee will give or 
withhold licenses in such manner as to reduce imports by one-third, 
attaching to licenses such conditions “as they may think desirable 
with object of securing two-thirds of supplies, and that the price 
char, to consumers shall be a fair one.” 


whl be admitted without formality, but not consignments then en 
f shipment. 


(c) Royal Commission on Paper has given positive assurances to 
shipping companies in London that no delay whatever will arise in 
discharging any such material that arrives boats from the United 
States, even where no license has been granted by the commission. 
This ruling indicates the intention mot to apply restriction order for 


ignmen 

(d) Limited quantities of paper may be imported under cial 
license after October 31, 1916. 1175 

(e) Any paper arriving in the United Kingdom on or after March 
1, 1916, requires a license before it can be cleared by the customs 
and delivered to the consignees. Licenses will, as a rats be nted 
on the basis of two-thirds of last year’s importation, but no Gefinite 

ty can be given 

Periodicals: All periodical publications exceeding 16 pa in length 
imported otherwise than in single SK reps through the Thy ia 

(a) Paper commission for restricting importations has issued rules 
88 that from March 1, 1916. licenses may be ted to paper 
makers to import two-thirds of weight of imported teeterials that they 
consumed in standard year 1914; to importers of per to import 
two-thirds of weight of per which they imported ig 1914. ere 
any 1 maker has on March 1, 1916, large stock of materials, com- 
mission may treat such stock as part of the two-thirds Sappy. 

(b) Books bound and unbound. including printed sheets intended 
5 are exempt from prohibition. 


Soap (unless en route for the United Kingdom or actually purchased 
ja is 5 ter ot all kinds except b a 
: Spirits ‘ong water oi randy and rum. 

Starch, dextrine, farina, and 1 flour: Starch, Gextring, and 
potato flour may be imported by the issuance of general license permit- 
ting their importation, 

Stones and slates. 

Tobacco: Manufactured and unmanufactured (including cigars and 
cigarettes). (a) Tobacco licensing committee gives notice that con- 
signments manufactured or unmanufactured dispatched from place of 
Sita on or before February 15, 1916, may be imported on production 
of bills of lading or railroad receipts showing date of atch. Habana 
cigars a ed on or before March 18, 1916, from Cu may be im- 

rted. ( p Board of trađe withdraws proposal to grant licenses for 

portation tobacco purchased before February 15, but prepared to 
grant licenses for importation between June 1, 1916, and May 51.7 1917. 
of tobacco for home consumption not exe. one-third of quantity 
imported for home consumption in calendar year 1915. Quantity im- 

orted for home consumption in 1915 was 124,458,173 pounds. tock 

fen Memeo ving earls n Sr the United King 

Toys, es, playing unless en route for the ‘dom 
or actua 7 purchased on or before March 24, 1916). 

Vegetables and pickles: Canned, bottled, dried, and preserved vegeta- 
bles and pickles. 

Vegetable moss litter. 2 

Wood: Furniture, furniture wood, beech, birch, elm, and oak woods, 
hardwood and veneers (except pine, fir, spruce, teak, ash, or 8 
pit props or pitwood, sleepers or staves), manufactured joinery, 
other wood manufactures except lacquered wares, baskets and basket 
ware, excluding bamboo. 

The following are permitted importation: Beefwood, boxwood, dog- 

804 eart, hickory, lancewood, lignum vite, padouk, sabicu, san- 
dalwood. 


The following are regarded as prohibited: Acacia or locust tree, 
alerce, amboyna, bass, blackwood, blackbutt, cedar, cocobole, cocus, 
cochinella, ebony (not being green ebony), guaicum gum, ironwood or 
ronbar! jarrah, juniper, — e letter wood, mahegany, maple, 
maracau New nd, olive, partridge, . plane, le, rose, Santa 
Maria, satinwood, map se speckled,. sweet, „ walnut, white (Ameri- 
can), zebra, sanders (white or yellow). 

(a) Consignments of furniture wood, hardwoods, and veneers dis- 
patched on or before February 15, 1916, may be imported on produc- 
tion of bills of lading or railroad receipts 5 date of despatch. 

(b) Licenses will pa for the importation of furniture, manu- 
factured joinery, and ot wood manufactures, baskets and basket ware, 
beech, birch, ¢ and oak woods, which were en route to the United 
Kingdom or actually purchased on or before March 24, 1916. 

oolen and worsted manufactures of all kinds, except yarns (unless 

2 — sa. ar 185 United Kingdom or actually purchased on or before 
c a 

Machine tools: All machine tools and parts thereof, including small 


Hops. : 
a Tauer manufactured goods (other than belting, boots and shoes, and 
loves). 
Matches. 
Manufactures of aluminum. 
Baths of metal. 


Wringers and mangles. 

Yeast: Licenses to import will be granted where goods were en route 
or paid for on date of proclamation, June 27. 

ety to import yeast up to half amount imported 1915 will be 

granted. 

Vacuum cleaners : Licenses to import will be granted where goods were 
en route or paid for on date of 3 June 27. 

Cocaine: All preparations, salts, derivatives or admixtures, prepared 
therefrom, containing one-tenth per cent e. 

Q : Raw or granulated or pared for smoking, including any 
solid or semisolid mixture con g opium, 

and ri Rid carbines, and rifles. 

Oranges not produce of sh Empire, except under license. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on August 16, 1916, they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 11129. An act for the relief of the owners of the bark- 
entine Mabel I. Meyers, and her master and crew, and for the 
relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said 
barkentine; and 

H. R. 12712. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the, fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes.” 

BESSIE IVINS EMMERSON AND CARRIE WILSON. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

: The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
ution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution No. 355. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, ¿nd he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House to 
Mrs. Bessie Ivins Emmerson and Mrs. Carrie Wilson, daughters of 
Joseph J. Ivins, deceased, late clerk to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to six 
months of his salary as such employee and an additional amount, not 
exceeding $250, for funeral expenses of said Joseph J. Ivins. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is the resolution that is 
always passed by the House when an employee of the House 
dies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EVA M. BOWMAN, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I call from 
the Speakers’ table the bill S. 136, an act for the relief of Eva 
M. Bowman, and ask that the House insist on the House amend- 
ments and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table 
the bill S. 136, insist on the House amendments, and agree to the 
conference. Is there objection? s 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced the following con- 
ferees: Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas, 
and Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 


THE CITY OF CINCINNATI. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, interest manifested by Members 
from time to time in the past concerning the city of Cincinnati 
and certain of her municipal enterprises and institutions is my 
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justification in asking the indulgence of the House this after- 
noon. 

Cincinnati is the oldest city in the United States west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, and is the largest city which can be 
properly described as central in relation to the whole population 
of the country, the center of population being not far west of 
Cincinnati. It is a manufacturing city surrounded by the rich- 
est and most prosperous agricultural district in the whole 
United States, and a glance at the map at once shows it to be 
the center of what will naturally form one of the new Federal 
land-bank districts. 

The site of the city is probably the most picturesque of any in 
this country, and reminds the world tourist of those delightful 
sites along the historic Rhine. The city proper is situated on a 
large plateau elevated at a safe distance from the level of the 
beautiful Ohio River, which forms the southern boundary of 
the city, and borders the majestic hills of Kentucky, which 
form a fitting counterpart to the ridge of Cincinnati hills over- 
looking the lower plateau. These hills are much like the Seven 
Hills of Rome and form the residential districts, which are thus 
naturally separated from the industrial and city center. Cin- 
cinnati has just awakened to a realization of the rich endow- 
ment bequeathed her by nature. The hilly nature of the 
topography, with its picturesque waterways, offers attractive 
plots for parks, and a number of very expansive parks already 
beautify the city, while many more are embraced in the park 
plans and are being improved as rapidly as possible. The 
plateau of the downtown district has been dotted with children’s 
playgrounds, and the boulevard plans provide for numerous 
boulevards, which are to be arteries radiating from the eity 
to the suburban homes upon the hills. 

The first ferroconcrete skyscraper in America was built in 
Cincinnati, and since that time many tall buildings have been 
erected, giving Cincinnati a truly metropolitan sky line; and 
one of these, the tallest building west of New York, is 34 
stories high. The compactness of the buildings upon the plateau 
centralizes the city and makes it convenient for the residents 
and not difficult for the stranger to familiarize himself with 
the city. 

The traction system, which is privately operated, is making 
some improvement in late years, notwithstanding the obstacles 
which the hilly nature of the surface offers. A new loop project 
has just been authorized, which will provide the much-needed 
rapid transit to the residential districts, the lack of which has 
been the largest factor in retarding the growth of the orig- 
inal Queen City of the West. : 

The gas and electric supply is also in the hands of private 
companies. Natural gas, piped from the fields of West Vir- 
ginia, is furnished for heating and lighting at 30 cents per 
thousand feet, with special rates to large consumers. The intro- 
duction of natural gas and the activities of the smoke-abatement 
officials have done much to make Cincinnati a clean city in 
recent years. 

The electric service and street lighting have all been greatly 
improved within the past few years and now rank with any 
other city in the Union. The electric rate to the private con- 
sumer is 84 cents per kilowatt hour. While this rate is not so 
low as was desired by the citizens, it was a slight reduction 
from the previous rate, which was 10 cents per kilowatt hour. 

The crowning glory of Cincinnati lies in its municipal achieve- 
ments. It has embarked upon four great enterprises, two of 
which are most unusual in America and reflect the confidence 
which the people have in their own ability to construct and 
maintain great enterprises. 


THE CINCINNATI SOUTHERN RAILROAD, 


Under an act passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, May 4, 1869, the city built the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway, 336 miles long, extending from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Chattanooga, Tenn. This railway was built to open 
the southern markets to the city, and shows the enterpris- 
ing character of her people. The total amount expended 
by the city for its construction was $18,300,000, but its 
total value to-day is over $40,000,000. The property is 
leased to the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
for 60 years, at an annual rental beginning with $1,050,000 and 
ending with $1,200,000. This annual rental sum is sufficient to 
pay the entire interest charges upon the bonded indebtedness, 
and in addition to apply over a half million dollars annually to 
the general interest fund of the city. In addition to the rental, 
the lessee is required to pay all taxes and assessments, to 
make all repairs, improvements, renewals, replacements, and 
additions, and to pay $12,000 annually to the trustees ap- 
pointed on behalf of the city for the expenses of the trust. 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
Cincinnati. early appreciated the advantages to be derived 
from placing the opportunity for a higher or professional educa- 
tion within the reach of all. The University of Cincinnati was 
established as a municipal institution in 1871. It has steadily 
grown from an academic college to a complete university, with 
its many technical and professional departments and its gradu- 
ate school. The university has enrolled over 2,000 students, 
more than 1,500 of whom are residents of the city. At a 
recent investigation it was found that more than 1,000 of 
the resident students would have been denied the possibilities 
of a higher education had the city not offered the opportunity. 
The university is now an integral part of the city, for it fur- 
nishes the great majority of its professional men, teachers, and 
engineers, who are fast attaining leadership in their respective 
spheres. In 1913 the municipal reference bureau was organ- 
ized under the department of political science, with quarters 
adjacent to the council chamber. This bureau furnishes the 
much-needed scientific cooperation between the city government, 
general public, and students. The university carries on courses 
in cooperative engineering, which system originated in Cin- 
cinnati, and it is destined to be the greatest among the modern 
educational developments. The basic philosophy of this great 
system is that whatever the people do, knowledge and skill 
should be wrought into the working organism of doing it. To 
instruct the students in the theory and then train them coopera- 
tively in the practice is being successfully accomplished at this 
great university at the minimum cost to the student, who alter- 
nates two weeks at the university with two weeks in the shop 
or at the construction camp with pay. It will not be long before 
this excellent plan is adopted by other colleges which are for- 
tunately situated in manufacturing communities. It has even 
been suggested that our Army College cooperate with the ord- 
nance and munition factories so that the cadets may be better 
trained in the practical application of the instruments of war. 
This is an excellent suggestion and one which will ultimately 
prevail and reflect great credit upon the Nation. 
THE WATERWORKS, 


The city owns and operates an improved four-process, chemi- 
cal-sterilization, water-filtering system which is second to none 
in the world. The water supply is drawn from the Ohio River 
at an intake 10 miles above, and the city is never endangered by 
a shortage. The installation of this great system, the estimated 
value of which is $17,366,561, was followed by a very marked 
decrease in the number of cases of typhoid fever and the mor- 
tality from that cause, the number of deaths decreasing from 
239 in 1906 the year before the installation to 64 in 1908, the 
first year after the installation. The water rates, which are on 
the flat and meter basis, compare most favorably with other 
cities. The meter rate in the city is 8 cents per 100 cubic feet, 
ye outside the city limits the rate is 8.8 cents per 100 cubic 

eet. : 
THE HOSPITAL, 

Another monument to the unselfish character of the citizens 
is the Cincinnati Hospital, erected at a cost of over $4,000,000. 
This hospital is the most complete and finest municipal hospital 
in all the world. 

The most valuable asset of which the city boasts is the char- 
acter, integrity, and hospitality of her people. In Cincinnati the 
people are the city. It is the genial spirit of the Cincinnatian 
at home and abroad that has brought fame to his city. Cincin- 
nati is not a city peopled with foreign born, but is a typical 
American city, with a lower percentage of foreign born than 
other large cities. Of the foreign born those coming from what 
is now the German Empire comprise the greatest percentage, 
but they only constituted 7.8 per cent at the 1910 census, the 
greatest majority of whom came to America when Germany was 
merely a group of independent States. As the Bavarian and 
Prussian of the former German States were fused into the 
loyal German of to-day, so the foreign-born German immigrant 
of Cincinnati has fused himself into the loyal American of to- 
day. In the census of 1910, 65.9 per cent of the total population 
were of German extraction, and they have inherited the con- 
seryative, provident, though hospitable, character of their for- 
bears. The individual Cincinnatian is a home-loving person, and 
the beautiful residences throughout the city attest the truth of 
that statement. The homes owned free from encumbrance by 
the occupants comprise 14.8 per cent, while 7.8 per cent addi- 
tional are owned by the occupants, although encumbered. The 
total assessed value of the taxable property in 1914 was $598,- 
925,430, or $1,490 per capita. . 

The conservative buying ability for which the Cincinnatian 
is noted is the chief cause for the reduced cost of living as com- 


pared to other cities. In 1915 the average cost of fresh meats 
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per pound was 19.23 cents, while in New York. the same meats 
at the same time cost 21.06 cents, an increase of approximately 
10 per cent, The average cost of a pound of vegetables and 
grain food was 0.048 cent, while the same products in New York 
cost 0.057 cent, or an increase of over 19 per cent. The retail 
price of dry goods and other necessaries, as shown by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, also reflects the conservative buying ability 
of the Cincinnatian. 

Of the persons engaged in manufacture, 2.6 per cent are pro- 
prietors or firm members, 14.4 per cent salaried employees, and 
83 per cent wage earners. The principal industries in which 
they are engaged are the manufacture of clothing, shoes, soap 
making, machinery, pork packing, brewing, distilling, printing, 
and publishing. 

The growth of industrial Cincinnati has been solid and sub- 
stantial. It has no mushroom industries the failure of which 
would disturb its growth. Its products reflect the conservative 
mind of the individual and their quality is known the world 
over. Life and industry itself are dependent upon its products, 
so that it would be the last city to suffer serious economic de- 
pression. In addition to its natural manufacturing facilities, 
the geographic position which it occupies as a commercial and 
distributive center is most important. It is the gateway of the 
South, and has extensive business connections therewith. While 
the city is a natural transportation center, its poor terminal ac- 
commodations, both steam and electric, have hampered the 
greater development to which she is justly entitled. The civic 
sentiment has been awakened to the need of such facilities, and 
it will not be long until they are forthcoming. 

That the climate of Cincinnati is healthful and temperate is 
evidenced by the following meterological data: 


Altitude abure sca level: Weather Burcau office, 628 fect. 


$ | Winter. | Spring. | Summer. FREIA Annual. 


Average temperature. 32 £2 vel 55 53 
Normal e e (inches 

and hu 99 9.53 10,11 10.85 7.34 8.33 
Tercentage of humidity ........ | 75 00 69 


The death rate for the white population is 15.2 per thousand, 
while the birth rate for the total population is 20 per thousand, 
showing a healthy, natural increase in population. The average 
number to a family in 1910 was 4.2, while the average for the 
whole of the United States was 4.5, showing that Cincinnati 
is close to the average. The improved water filtering system 
and the activities of the city health department have rendered 
great services in decreasing the death rate., The development 
of the suburban districts and the better transportation facilities 
have caused a decrease in the tenement inhabitants and an in- 
crease in the separate dwellings. This increase was further 
augumented by the tenement house reform laws, and the next 
census should show a pronouuced trend to private dwellings. 

Cincinnati offers unlimited opportunities for the development 
of all that is worth while and beautiful in life. Its elementary 
and graded schools have always been the pride of the city and 
the standard for others, both in the completeness of the build- 
ings and the curriculum. Three imposing, commodious, and 
fully’ equipped high schools have been built in recent years, 
which reflect the generosity of her citizens and their apprecia- 
tion for that which is best. These high schools are equipped 
for «il modern educational requirements, and are the last word 
in school architecture. A graduate from the high schools can 
matriculate in the university without examination and continue 
his education to the highest obtainable without going beyond 
the confines of the city limits. 

The varied industries in and about the city offer every oppor- 
tunity to the most varied tastes. If by circumstances a citizen 
is compelled to work before completing his education, the same 
educational advantages are open, as there are evening courses 
in all the schools, including the university. Vocational educa- 
tion and all the regular studies are taught to the night classes 
as well as the day, so that the city is truly the paradise of the 
ambitious. 

The wonderful economic development has but kept pace with 
the development of the finer arts in this glorious city. Heralded 
throughout the country as the music and art center of the Middle 
West many years ago, it still retains that distinction: Its 
numerous music colleges and art academy vie with the uni- 
versity. in attracting outside talent, while the biennial May 
music festival and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra bring in- 
creasing fame each year. 4 
- Cincinnati has not neglected to provide for the outlet of the 
lighter indulgences in life. No city takes greater care in pro- 
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viding well-regulated first-class amusement to its citizens, all 
of which are offered at the most popular prices. A stranger 
needs but to tarry awhile in Cincinnati to absorb the genial 
hospitality and acquire the care-free contentment of the Cin- 
cinnatian, which makes Cincinnati the talk of all the country. 

Although Cincinnati is a metropolitan city, it has not sacri- 
ficed that community spirit which touches the heartstrings. 
The Cincinnatian does not live unto himself, but is an integral 
part of his surroundings, and is no more tortured by the busy hum 
of the city itself than is the free spirit of the surrounding hills. 

The era of prosperity which is spreading over the country, 
engulfing all in its path, has not neglected Cincinnati, where 
business and bank clearings were never in a more prosperous 
condition, This period of unprecedented prosperity will give 
added impetus to the new era of progress which was planned 
and begun several years ago. The new belt-line loop and sub- 
way entrance which is to be built will cost $15,000,000, very 
nearly the same amount that was expended for the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway, which proved such a marked success and 
most profitable venture. The successful municipal achievements 
of Cincinnati speak volumes in themselves for the character and 
risk of the people who authorize them. The determination of 
1869 to build the Southern Railway has justified the determina- 
tion of 1916 to build the belt line rapid-transit loop and subway 
entrance; and no one doubts the success of the undertaking. 

The visitor in Cincinnati is not only impressed with the 
advantages and beauty of the city, but with its great expanse of 
territory and large population. This is due to the fact that the 
city embraces a territory of 31,893 acres, and the population of 
the city in 1910 was 352,591. However, the population of the 
large and well-populated outlying territory which, with the city 
proper, comprises the metropolitan district, was 563,804. This 
outlying territory, for all purposes, is just as much a part of 
Cincinnati as the city itself, but because of political divisions is 
not included within the city limits. 

After lingering in Cincinnati a short while you little wonder 
at the inspiration that filled the heart of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow when he wrote the following verse upon the occa- 
sion of his visit there: 

This greeting of mine 

The winds and birds shall deliver 
To the Queen of the West, 
In her garlands dressed, 

On the banks of the beautiful river, 

[Applause.] 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, four years more of national 
life have rolled by, and again we find ourselves in the midst of 
a great campaign for the selection of a President of the Republic. 
Four years of transcendant world-wide influence these have been. 
As we look back upon the momentous history of this short period, 
and then look forward to whatever the future may hold in store 
for us, we can not fail to appreciate the part our own country has 
played in the shifting scenes of international life. 

Scarcely any period of similar length in the world’s entire 
history has been fraught with such tremendous problems of 
human interest. Scarcely any other period in the world’s his- 
tory has brought forth such an array of domestic and inter- 
national questions for quick and just solution as have confronted 
every nation on this planet, whether at peace or in war. 

Surely no similar period in the history of our own country 
approaches the past four years in the number and complexity 
of its paramount problems in the field alike of domestic and in- 
ternational politics. And the question which the voters of this 
Nation will be called upon to settle on the 7th day of next 
November is whether the manner in which these questions have 
been met and settled has been in accordance with their desires, 
in conformity to the principles of our Nation, and in keeping 
with the traditions of our past; whether the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson and those who have labored with him shall be 
indorsed and continued for another four years, or retired to 
make place for one whose only weapon is blind criticism and 
whose only platform is empty pretense and transparent hy- 
pocrisy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So far as the Democrats are concerned, we enter this fight 
with a confidence born of the knowledge of pledges kept und of 
promises fulfilled, and because we believe in both the inteliigence 
and the justice of the American people. If the adininistration 
of Woodrow Wilson, by every humanely conceivable test, does 
not deserve the overwhelming approval of the people of this 
Republic, then it were vain for Presidents or Congresses to 
attempt to give ‘audible articulation to the people’s yearnings or 
crystallize their wishes into the law of statutes. 

Political parties are of no value in a nation’s life unless they 
are made instrumentalities to be used for the welfare of the 
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people. And when a party ceases to give freedom and fullness 
to the spirit of national hopes, it is no longer capable of service 
to the Nation. This has been true since the foundation of the 
Republic, and will continue to be true so long as we are a free 
and self-governing people. Consequently the road of our national 
life from the beginning is strewn with the wrecks of dead 
political parties, which died because they no longer represented 
or served the people. The Democratic Party is the only party 
whose existence is coextensive with the life of the Nation, and 
it has been so because the Democratic Party has always been 
the seryant of the people, the champion of human conscience, 
liberty, and achievement. 

To-day we behold the Democratic Party triumphant and mili- 
tant, proud of its past, confident of its future, representative of 
the best progressive thought of the day, and the only political 
organization now left in the field both capable and willing to 
translate that thought into action for the solution of the prob- 
lems of men and women who sit by the firesides of this land and 
dream of better days for themselves and for their children. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] In support of this asser- 
tion I summon the history of the recent past. 

When the Democratic Party came into power on March 4, 
1913, it did not come representing reaction. It did not come 
representing special privilege. It did not come representing a 
secret alliance between big business and big policies, with a 
pipeline from the Treasury Department into the headquarters of 
both. It did not come as a special pleader for organized greed. 
It came to perform the herculean task of cleaning the Augean 
stables, left gorged by the accumulations of 16 years. It came 
with a commission to rechart the political seas and to give new 
direction and steadiness of course to our ship of state. How 
well those tasks have been performed we shall leave to the ver- 
dict of the people and to the truth of history. 

We have been amused and entertained, as our opponents no 
doubt have been embarrassed, at their efforts to discover some 
„dominant“ issue which the American people could see with- 
out a microscope. After it had been announced that the allit- 
erative Senator from Ohio was to be the chairman of the Repub- 
lican convention at Chicago, we observed that gentleman sailing 
neryously through the air like a familiar bird, seeking some 
well-known, though lifeless, object upon which he might lay 
hold. Alighting with ease and grace upon the fence, his eye 
beheld the tariff, and soon from his proximity came forth an 
utterance that the tariff would be the overshadowing issue in 
this campaign, even as it had been in ancient days among the 
“ founding fathers.” But to his dismay he soon discovered that 
as an “issue” with which to attempt to beguile the American 
voter into voting against the administration of President Wil- 
son it had neither form nor substance. 

When this administration assumed the reins of government 
in 1913 it was pledged to a revision of the tariff. Not a revi- 
sion upward, as the Republicans in Congress had always revised 
it. Not a revision in the interest of monopolies which had 
already fed too long upon Government favoritism. Not a revi- 
sion dictated by contributors to campaign funds. But it came 
pledged to a revision which should be the expression of an hon- 
est taxing system, adjusting the burdens of taxation somewhat 
in accordance with ability to pay. The result of this first task 
undertaken by the Democratic Party has been more successful 
than its most enthusiastic supporters anticipated. The Under- 
wood tariff not only reduced the taxes upon the ‘necessaries of 
life, but provided for an income tax which compels the wealth 
of the Nation to bear its just share of the expenses of conduct- 
ing this Government. This income tax during the last fiscal 
year brought to the United States Treasury more than $124,- 
000,000, to replace unjust and burdensome taxes formerly levied 
from the earnings of the poor. And while the Republicans pre- 
dicted its utter failure as a producer of revenue for the Gov- 
ernment and prophesied universal disaster to the business of 
the country, the fact remains that no period in the history of 
this Nation has witnessed such prosperity as now exists and 
has existed since this law became effective, and instead of being 
a failure as a revenue producer it left a surplus in the Treasury 
for the last fiscal year of more than $78,000,000, the greatest 
surplus since that of 1908. The total ordinary receipts of the 
United States Treasury for the year 1908, under Roosevelt's 
administration, amounted to $601,060,723.27; for 1912, under 
Taft's administration, $691,778,465.37 ; for 1916, under Wilson’s 
administration, $777,480,487.96. 

If the amount of a little over $42,000,000 collected from stamp 
taxes and other war-tax items which will be repealed by the 
pending revenue bill is subtracted from the figures for 1916, 
it still leaves a greater sum collected from tariff taxes, in- 
comes, and internal revenue than was collected under the ad- 
ministrations of Roosevelt or Taft; another important difference 


being that under this Democratic administration a great por- 
tion of it was collected from sources which under these former 
administrations escaped their proper share of the expenses of 
the Government under which they live. 

Does the Republican Party propose to repeal this law if it 
should be returned to power and reenact the discredited Payne- 
Aldrich law of unholy memory? Do they propose to repeal the 
income tax, which is the most just and equitable form of taxa- 
tion ever devised, because it is a tax on wealth instead of a 
tax on consumption? It was the persistent and constant agi- 
tation of the Democratic Party that brought about the enact- 
ment of this law. While governor of New York, Mr. Hughes, 
now the Republican nominee for President, opposed the income- 
tax amendment to the Constitution and prevented the New 
York Legislature from ratifying it, and it was not ratified by 
that State until a Democratic legislature was elected and re- 
= 8 to the will of the people. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Will Mr. Hughes be against the income tax if he is elected 
President as he was while governor of New York? Will he ask 
for its repeal?. Will he veto any bill repealing it? If it is to be 
retained as a part of the taxing system, will he want it made 
heavier upon the comparatively poor and lighter upon the 
wealthy population of the country like my friend from Ohio 
(Mr. Fess} and other equally hidebound Republicans? Per- 
haps when Mr. Hughes has finished searching for an “issue” in 
the recesses of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, concerning which 
the arousal and indignation of the average voter is in pro- 
portion to his knowledge on the subject, he may find time to 
reply to these and other equally important and no doubt em- 
barrassing questions. 

After the enactment of the best tariff bill ever placed upon 
the statutes the Democratic administration might well have 
rested upon its laurels, knowing it had performed well the duty 
for which the extra session of Congress had been ussembled. 
But the task of regeneration was scarcely begun. For more 
than a generation the people of this Nation had been clamoring 
for a modern banking and currency system. From the field, 
the factory, the workshop, from the merchant, the banker, and 
the professional man—from every source an increasing and 
constant demand had arisen for the reform of our archaic and 
out-of-date banking and currency laws. For 16 years the Re- 
publican administrations, one after another, had heard this call, 
but had not answered. For 16 years the Republican adminis- 
trations had witnessed the contortions through which business 
and industry attempted to extricate themselves from the baneful 
effects of restricted credit and centralization of both credit and 
money. Still they turned no effective wheel for their relief. 
Whether this inactivity was due to a lack of desire or lack of 
intelligence is immaterial. The fact remains that during that 
period we witnessed business depression, financial stringency, 
depreciation of property, panic, and all the financial ills that 
follow in the footsteps of centralized control. These things 
the Republican administrations observed, because they occurred 
at their doorstep. Yet no remedy, scarcely any attempt at 
remedy, was forthcoming under them. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Before the administration of Woodrow Wilson and the Demo- 
cratic Party was one year in office a modern, scientific, and ade- 
quate banking and currency law was enacted, proclaiming 
anew the democracy of credit and withdrawing from the hands 
of private interests the power to control the financial policy of 
this Nation and placing that power in the Government of the 
people. To such an extent has this law infused new life into 
the business and commercial world that all men of every walk 
are now unanimous in proclaiming it the greatest piece of con- 
structive legislation enacted in 50 years. At no time in the his- 
tory of this Nation have our financial institutions been stronger 
than since this law became operative. Confidence has been re- 
stored. Sources of credit hitherto locked into disuse have been 
revealed and made available for the demands of commerce. 
And notwithstanding the great war that suddenly burst upon 
the world in August, 1914, severed the arteries of trade in every 
quarter of the globe, this system inaugurated by the Democratic 
Party under the leadership of its great President enabled this 
Nation to weather that storm and find anchor in the safety of 
financial security. Under this law America has ceased to be a 
debtor Nation and for the first time in our history we are en- 
abled to dictate the financial policy of the world, compelling 
other nations to come to us for the money which hitherto we 
have sought from them. a 

Will the Republicans repeal or emasculate this law if they 
should by any misadventure be successful in the coming elec- 
tion? They did not dare to condemn it in their platform. Can- 
didate Hughes has not had the temerity to assail it, although 
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there is hope that when his enthusiasm over Santo Domingo 
has subsided he may devote some time to telling the people 
where he stands on the really important questions about which 
the people desire information. 

Having completed the second task which this administration 
had set for itself, a third rose up to demand solution with equal 
directness, zeal, and patriotism as had been applied in those 
which went before. We had heard much in this country about 
trusts and monopolies, fostered under the administrations of 
the Republican Party. We had heard the complaint that busi- 
ness did not know what the law was and consequently found 
itself violating it without intention. We had seen much noise 
and confusion applied to the prosecution of criminal cases in- 
volving interpretations of the antitrust laws, which prosecu- 
tions, together with the noise and confusion, were contempora- 
neous with the multiplied increase in these same trusts and 
monopolies. Business men had begun to ask for the creation 
of some tribunal before which they might go and before which 
the people might go for the redress of those grievances which 
were so slow of just determination in the courts of the land. 
The swelling volume of insistence upon a clarification of the 
uncertainties of the Sherman antitrust law became more audi- 
ble each recurring year. The people knocked at the door of 
Republican administrations, but there was no response. Labor 
also knocked at that door, asking to be granted a legal status, 
asking that the toil of their hands and the sweat of their brow 
be not regarded as a lifeless commodity. Here, again, the Re- 
publican administrations were equally deaf and dumb. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

But in less than 18 months after the inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson the antitrust laws had been amended to give impetus 
to honest business and lay the ax to the roots of dishonest 
business. A Federal Trade Commission had been created, be- 
fore which both business and the Government, and the people 
who form the Government, might go for redress of long-standing 
grievances, for the adjustment of manifest wrongs. And in 
these enactments the Democratic Party wrote for the first time 
the doctrine that human labor is not a commodity, not a thing 
to be made the football of cruel or designing men. The Demo- 
cratic Party wrote into these enactments provisions which pro- 
tect the laboring man, whether in field or workshop, in the pur- 
suit of his lawful objects, in the betterment of his condition and 
the condition of his fellow man. And thus the Democratic 
Party again demonstrated the fact that it is the friend of labor, 
the friend of lawful and honest business, and that instead of 
seeking to tear down and destroy the commercial fabric of this 
Nation it has applied the healing processes of reform under 
which confusion and friction have been largely eliminated. 

If suecessful will the Republican Party repeal or weaken these 
laws? Will they abolish the Trade Commission, which has al- 
ready in a thousand ways justified its creation? Will they re- 
peal the law prohibiting the interlocking of directorates in great 
corporations? Will they repeal the provision of the antitrust 
law giving to labor its legal status, its charter of human rights? 
Neither in the Republican platform nor in any speech thus far 
made by the Republican candidate, Mr. Hughes, have these 
Democratic enactments been assailed. In a speech at Detroit a 
few days ago Mr. Hughes, rubbing his eyes as if just aroused 
from a long and fretful slumber, announced to an expectant 
world, as if newly discovered by him, the doctrine that human 
labor is not a commodity.” If he had kept himself informed, he 
would have known that two years ago under the dome of that 
same building in which he took refuge from the political bosses 
of New York the Democratic Party had crystallized that senti- 
ment into statute law, which neither he nor his party will dare 
repeal, although opposing it at the time of its enactment. 

In addition to the provisions of the antitrust laws in behalf 
of labor the Democratic Party has enacted other wholesome 
legislation for the benefit of those who toil since its advent into 
power. It created the Department of Labor, to be presided over 
by a member of the Cabinet, and President Wilson appointed 
to that position as its first Secretary a man who had come up 
as a laboring man and who has won a place not only in the 
hearts of those who toil but of the people of the entire country. 
We have passed un eight-hour law to be applied upon work done 
by the Government as well as work done by others for the Goy- 
ernment, : 

We passed a law creating a Children’s Bureau, to promote the 
welfare of the children of this Nation, who are to be the men 
and women of to-morrow. 

We have also passed an eight-hour law for working women 
in the District of Columbia, legislation over which Congress has 
jurisdiction. We passed laws creating an Industrial Commis- 


Sion to investigate the conditions of employment throughout 
the country; laws amending the act creating the Bureau of 
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Mines, affording better protection against accidents to those 
engaged in mining labor; laws prohibiting the importation of 
articles from foreign countries produced by convict, pauper, or 
detained labor; a law known as the seaman’s bill, designed to 
improve the condition of seamen and to promote the safety of 
travel; a law permitting appeals to the United States Supreme 
Court from decisions of State courts declaring labor statutes 
unconstitutional; laws to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers on railroads by equipping railroad engines with 
suitable boilers, and also a law providing for more complete 
and adequate inspection of boilers and engines by competent 
inspectors employed by the Government; and laws regulating 
the hours of service for employees engaged in the transportation 
of interstate commerce. 

We have also passed a law creating the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation in disputes between employers and employees, 
which has already adjusted many important controversies in- 
volving questions of compensation, labor conditions, and. hours 
of service, and which bids fair to be of still greater service in 
the future. l 

We have passed a child-labor law preventing the shipment in 
interstate commerce of articles produced or manufactured in 
mines or quarries employing children under 16 years of age, 
or in factories, mills, workshops, or manufacturing establish- 
ments employing children under 14 years of age. The Demo- 
cratic Party recognizes the value of the child life of this Na- 
tion. It seeks to conserve it, to educate it, and to afford it 
conditions of inspiration at a period when it should be in school 
4 on the playground instead of being sacrificed upon the altar 
0 . 

We have also enacted a fair and just workman's compensation 
law for the employees of the United States Government, apply- 
ing to the army of Government employees the same humane prin- 
ciples now demanded of private employers; and it is the hope 
of this administration and of the Democratic Party to bring 
about the speedy enactment of a general workman’s compensa- 
tion law for all employees over whom Congress has jurisdiction 
to legislate. 

What a record of achievement in behalf of the toiling masses 
of this Nation! Has any other party, or any other administra- 
tion, ever remotely approached it? We challenge the Repub- 
lican Party, and particularly do we challenge the Republican 
candidate for President, to point to greater or to equal accom- 
Gar by them or by him. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party in Congress have 
also recognized their duty to the farmers of the United States. 
Perceiving the self-evident fact that no nation can be truly 
prosperous that ignores the welfare of those who till the soil, 
this administration has done more than any other adminis- 
tration in the history of this Republic to advance the financial, 
social, and agricultural interests of the farmers. In addition 
to broadening the field and scope of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, this administration has passed the agri- 
cultural-extension bill, designed to bring the National and 
State Governments into closer cooperation in bringing home to 
the farmer's attention the advantages of scientific knowledge of 
farming, and this cooperation is already haying its effect in 
establishing more modern and economic methods of growing 
and marketing the products of the farm. 

Further to enhance the interests of rural life, and seeking 
to bring the market, the church, and the schoolhouse in more 
easy and convenient reach of the farmer, we have enacted a 
law granting Federal aid in the construction and maintenance 
of good roads throughout the land; and during the next five 
years provision is made for the expenditure by the United 
States Government of $85,000,000 in cooperation with the 
States in the building of good roads. I call upon the Republi- 
can Members of Congress to point to any effort on their part 
to give substantial aid to the enterprises of the farm. The 
only attention Republican administrations have ever paid to 
the farmer was to tax him, and then try to fool him into the 
belief that he was being protected by a tariff on wheat which 
was never imported, and other similar exhibitions of buncombe. 

We have also recently enacted, and the President has signed, 
a rural-credits bill, or farm-loan bill, designed to afford a 
source of credit to the farmer at low rates of interest and for 
long periods of time. For many years there has been a desire 
among the people for the enactment of such a law. Agricul- 
tural development has been hobbled because the farmer had 
never been provided with a system of credits suitable for his 
demands, and because he was compelled to borrow money from 
the same sources and upon the same terms as those who were 
prepared to make quick and frequent payments, he found him- 
self handicapped. This handicap has retarded agricultural en- 
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terprise in many sections of the country, until a demand arose 
for the enactment of a law that would give to the American 
farmer some of the adyantages long enjoyed by the farmers of 
Europe in the wuy of securing cheaper money on easier terms 
of payment. No Republican administration even attempted to 
respond to this demand. All the Republican Party has ever 
been able or willing to do for any class of our people was to 
invoke the convenient spirit of the protective tariff. If busi- 
ness demanded greater opportunity and better laws, the Re- 
publican Party answered by a protective tariff. If labor, agri- 
culture, commerce, shipping, the professions, the arts, and 
sciences, or any other human activity called for reform or 
stinulation, the Republican administrations handed them the 
protective tariff, claiming that it, like Buncombe’s pills, was a 
cure for every human ill. 

By the enactment of this law it is believed a long step has been 
taken in the direction of solving the difficult problems of rural 
credit, and while the Republican platform seeks to criticize this 
Democratic law by indirection, only 10 Republican Members of 
the House of Representatives could be found who had the 
courage to vote against it and face the people. 

In the light of these performances, and many others to which 
I might advert if time permitted, can there be any doubt con- 
cerning the willingness or the ability of the Democratic Party to 
interpret the will of the people and translate that will into law? 
Can there be any doubt that the Democratic Party is the really 
constructive party of the Nation? Can there be any justifica- 
tion for the Republican slander that the Democratic Party is a 
party of negation, or that it is the enemy of the legitimate com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises of the United States? Surely, 
in the light of the Republican membership of Congress, who have 
exhausted themselves finding fault, who have worked overtime 
seeking on the most flimsy pretexts to discredit the great ad- 
ministration of President Wilson, and who have offered nothing 
even faintly resembling a constructive policy, it can no longer 
be said, if in truth it ever could have been, that the great Demo- 
cratic Party is not possessed of constructive statesmanship, or 
that it does not keep step with the tread of the Nation’s progress, 

Not only can the Wilson administration point to this match- 
less array of substantial legislation concerning particularly our 
domestic and economic welfare, but also it can point to the be- 
ginning of the reestablishment of our merchant marine by the 
passage of the shipping bill, which will give fresh hope and life 
to our growing foreign trade and facilitate the transportation 
of our products to the markets of the world. One of the humili- 
ating embarrassments which we have been compelled to view in 
recent years has been our absolute dependence upon foreign 
nations to carry our commerce to the family of nations. There 
was 2 time when the American flag floated on the high seas in 
every quarter of the globe, representing the industry, the genius, 
and the productive ability of our people. While the Republican 
party was in power it saw this flag disappear and wasted its 
time talking ship subsidy. When the European war began we 
were completely at the merey of foreign merchant vessels, and 
we nre still dependent to a large extent upon the ships of other 
nitions to get our commerce to foreign markets. For the pur- 
pose of reestablishing the Nation’s flag upen the ships of com- 
merce which shall carry our trade to those who await our com- 
ing, this administration has set in motion a process by which 
our merchant marine may be rehabilitated. As a Democrat I 
rejoice in the efforts of President Wilson and the Democratic 
Party to include in the unparalleled accomplishments of the 
past four years this great and substantial legislation. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Before the adjournment of this session of Congress there will 
have been created a nonpartisan Tariff Commission for the in- 
vestigation and assembling of information concerning trade con- 
ditions of the world for submission to Congress for use in the ad- 
justment of the tariff. This commission will be empowered and 
expected to gather scientific facts and information from every 
aynilable source having any bearing on the fixing of tariff rates, 
so that as far as possible such rates may be adjusted in accord- 
ance with proper standards of just taxation and business ad- 
ministration, Although the Republicans in Congress have in the 
past professed to favor such a commission, all except 39 of them 
voted against this bill when it was before the House of Repre- 
seutatives a few weeks ago, 

Puring the past two years, siuce the outbreak of ihe war in 
Europe, there has been much consideration in this country given 
to the question of national defense. There have been extremes— 
demanding on the one hand absurd programs of military and 
naval expenditures, and on the other hand no expenditures at 
all. There have been some among us who have desired to in- 
auzurate a policy of militarism fashioned after the ystems of 
the Old World, and others who seemed to be content with a 


program somewhat Chinese in its proportions. It has been the 
duty of President Wilson and his advisers to ascertain the real 
needs of the Army and Navy and to recommend and urge upon 
Congress a program sufficient for the needs of the future, while 
yet preserving the ancient traditions of our Republic. 

After great investigation, prolonged hearings, and debate 
extending into the whole realm of military and naval history, 
this Congress, under the leadership of the Democratic Party, 
has brought to completion the most comprehensive program of 
military reorganization ane naval construction ever undertaken 
or contemplated by previous administrations. The question of 
preparation for national defense is not a partisan question, 
All men desire that we shall be adequately prepared to meet 
every emergency which may arise in our dea with other 
nations. No man who is a patriot and who cherishes the insti- 
tutions under which he lives would want our substantial rights 
trampled under foot. No man who believes in the destiny of 
this Nation as the moral and intellectual light of the world 
would want to see us fail in the performance of our obligations 
to ourselves or to others who have a right to look to us for 
the preservation of national liberties. But if we have been 
unprepared for these emergencies, it has not been the fault of 
the Democratic Party. If our standing army has been below 
the requirements of the law, it can not be laid at our door, If 
our Navy has slipped down from second to fourth place among 
the navies of the world, it can not be charged to our account, 
At no time in our history, in a time of peace, has the Army 
been in better condition from the standpoint of equipment, 
efficiency, morale, and numerical strength than at the present 
time, under the guidance of this administration. In the year 
1901 our expenditures for the Navy amounted to more than 
$61,000,000. Under the administrations of the Republican 
Party it had increased to $133,000,000 in 1912. In 1901 our 
Navy was the second largest navy in the world. In 1912 they 
tell us it had gone back to fourth place. If the statesmen of 
the Republican Party possessed that foresight which they have 
always claimed for themselves, how can they escape condem- 
nation for permitting the American Navy, which has always 
been the pride of the Nation, to fall back to fourth place among 
the navies of the world? But. candidate Hughes tells us that 
President Wilson has been a follower and not a leader in the 
demand for national defense. It will be noted, however, that 
he has aot been a follower of the Republican Party, which 
allowed our Navy to go backward instead of forward. 

Under the leadership of this administration, it will be re- 
stored to its former position among the nations of the world, and 
it will be made adequate for every requirement of national 
honor, national security, and national prestige. Already under 
the efficient administration of Secretary Daniels, according to 
the testimony of impartial experts, both American and foreign, 
and falsifiers and sensational busybodies to the contrary not- 
withstanding, our Navy has attained an efficiency never ex- 
celled, if ever equaled, in its Jong and glorious history. Secre- 
tary Daniels has been able to secure enlistments in the Navy 
more nearly reaching the full requirements of the law than any 
other Secretary in recent years, and when the full and truthful 
history of his administration shall be known to the public, as 
it will be and is already known to many, the American sense 
of fair play and justice will demand acknowledgment of the 
fact that no head of that department ever, brought to it a 
higher sense of official responsibility, or n more honorable con- 
ception of his duty to the people. 

In view of these achievements, in the face of the confidence 
and assurance the unmatched record of this administration has 
established in the esteem of the American people, is it any 
wonder that we are now in the midst of a prosperity never ap- 
proached before? Is it any wonder that the candidate of the 
Republican Party in his extremity strains at every political 
gnat that chances to fly his way? Is it any wonder that in the 
trip he is now making across the country he assumes the atti- 
tude of the pettifogger in order to try to blind the people to 
the wonderful achievements of this administration? Is it any 
wonder that Mr. Hughes, seeing all about him, under a Demo- 
cratic administration, evidences of the most marvelous record 
of universal prosperity chronicled in modern times, shouts 
through the streets and alleys, and into the ears of contented 
labor and rewarded business, “It is only temporary,” prefer- 
ring that his doleful prophesy should be realized rather than 
that the American people may continue to prosper? Hereto- 
fore the Republican leaders have proclaimed prosperity as their 
peculiar offspring; and whenever they have found it alive and 
healthy under any other roof, they have either pretended that 
it did not exist or have charged it with an alien parentage. In 
the present circumstances they not only charge an alien parent- 
age, but proclaim impending dissolution. Whether this attitude 
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is an example of “dominant ineptitude” or “firm” and “ un- 
flinching incertitude” it is difficult at this juncture to deter- 
mine. 

_ Heretofore the Republican leaders have told us that Demo- 
cratic success would bring disaster and panic. But in the 
midst of the mightiest conflict that ever drenched this world 
in human blood; in the midst of shattered ideals, of lands laid 
waste, of homes made desolate, of credit strained in every other 
quurter of the world; in the midst of hate and brutal strife, 
amid the cry of war widows and battle orphans, our people 
thrive and are at peace, and out of the abundance of that thrift 
they send relief to stricken Europe and pray a speedy end to 
war. No panic has come. Labor everywhere finds employ- 
ment. Business expands and is rewarded, Enterprise, indus- 
try, and ingenuity all awake with the break of day to set new 
tasks and make new records of achievement. ‘The dinner pail 
is full. Our hearts are full—full of gratitude to a Providence 
which has vouchsafed to us a leadership whose foresight, cour- 
age, and patience have made possible the enjoyment of peace in 
the midst of prosperity. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Tt is almost impossible to comprehend the tremendous strides 
we have made in the accumulation of wealth, in the circulation 
of money, in the volume of business, both foreign and domestic, 
during the past four years, 

According to the official report of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, recently given to the public, our ex- 
ports for the year ending June 30, 1916, amounted to $4,345,- 
000,000, an increase of $1,576,000,000 over our exports for the 
previous year. 

The imports for the year ending June 80, 1916, amounted to 
the sum of $2,165,000,000, an inerense over the figures for the 
previous year of $1,070,580,400. a . 

It is claimed by the Republican leaders that this great in- 
crease in our foreign trade is due to shipments of munitions of 
war to the belligerent nations of Europe; but an examination 
of the facts is only necessary to refute this statement. While 
it is true that shipments of munitions of war have greatly in- 
erensed since the beginning of the conflict in Europe, it is idle 
and ridiculous to claim that our great and universal prosperity 
is entirely or even largely due to this character of foreign 
traile. 

Enormous as our foreign trade has been in every branch 
of commerce, it must be remembered that our foreign trade is 
less than 5 per cent of our domestic trade. Less than 3 per 
celit of the total value of manufactures in the United States for 
the past 12 months represented munitions of war, and de- 
cidedly less than 10 per cent of our total exports was made up 
of war materials. If the total value of exports of munitions 
of war were subtracted from the total of our exports, it would 
still leave a balance in our favor greater than existed for any 
year under a Republican administration. 

The prosperity which now abounds is nation wide and is not 
dependent upon trade in war materials; and, strange to say, 
that State which produces the greatest proportion of these sub- 
stances shows the smallest percentage in growth. 

According to tabulated reports received from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, 98 great railroad systems in the United States increased 
their net earnings over those of the previous year by the enor- 
mous amount of $184,368,933 ; and for the single month of June, 
1916, thelr net earnings increased over those of the same month 
in 1915 by the sum of $11,624,110. The increase in net income 
for the year by these roads amounted to $1,687 per mile; and if 
the same proportion of increase for the other railroads of the 
country was obtained, which we have every reason to believe, 
the total increase in net earnings would amount to the sum 
of $435,000,000, notwithstanding an increase in operating ex- 
penses of approximately $240,000,000 for the same period. 

While our Republican friends and their candidate for Presi- 
dent seem to hope that our prosperity is only temporary, the 
business and manufacturing world appear to take a different 
view of the situation. The Bethichem Steel Co. has just an- 
nounced it will immediately expend the sum of $70,000,000 in 
improvements and extensions of newly purchased plants in the 
United States for the manufacture of various lines of finished 
steel for manufacturing and commercial purposes. This com- 
puny is controlled by Charles M. Schwab, and is a competitor 
of the United States Steel Corporation and of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. 

It has been announced from authoritative sources that the 
shipbuilding industry of the United States for the present year 
will exceed that of all the balance of the world for the first 
time in 50 years. The total output for the year will be 351 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 672,106 gross tons. ‘The total 
output for the first six months of the present year was more 


than 300,000 gross tonnage, more than the total for either the 
years 1914 or 1915. Does this activity give evidence of the tem- 
porary nature of our enormous commerce under this Democratic 
administration? We would be glad for Mr. Hughes to answer 
specifically with facts, but he will not. 

On May 1, 1916, aceording to reports received by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the gross deposits of the 7,578 national 
banks in the United States were $11,135,322,000. This was under 
the present Democratic administration. On the corresponding 
date in the year 1912, under the Taft Republican administra- 
tion, they amounted to $8,015,511,000, the gain for the four 
years of Democratic supremacy being $3,119,811,000, or approxi- 
mately 39 per cent. These increases were recorded in every 
section of the land, from Maine to California and from Puget 
Sound to the eapes of Florida. Nor does this include the in- 
creases in deposits in State banks and trust companies, in sav- 
ings banks, and in the postal savings banks, increases in all of 
which have been equally gratifying. 

Not only have the deposits increased, but the number of de- 
positors has increased tn equal proportion, and the amount of 
money in circulation in the United States has constantly grown 
under the operation of the constructive legislation and Executive 
policies of the Democratie Party. The amount of money in cir- 
culation on July 1, 1908, under Roosevelt, was $34.74 per capita. 
On the same dute in the year 1912, under Taft, the per capita of 
money in circulation was $34.34. But on July 1, 1916, under 
the administration of Woodrow Wilson, the amount of money 
in circulation for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States was $39.23, the total amount being $4,018,043,555. 

The total amount of bank clearings for the first six months of 
1912, under Taft, was $85,100,000,000. For the first six months 
of 1916, under Wilson, bank clearings had mounted to the sum 
of $118,890,000,000, or a gain in four years of approximately 40 
per cent. In addition to all this, the total wealth of the United 
States increased from $187,000,000,000 in 1912, under Taft, to 
the present figures of $228,000,000,000, representing a gain in 
four years of more than 21 per cent. 

During the present year, so far as the figures can be obtained, 
there have been increases of wages to labor amounting to more 
than $300,000,000, showing that the business revival and the 
inereasing prosperity of this country is being shared by men in 
every walk of life. 

Observing, as they must, the contentment of the people, 
the curling smoke of industry, the hum of busy spindles, and 
the rush of men through the congested marts of trade, and be- 
ing unable to erase the unparalleled record of progressive legis- 
lation and governmental reforms to which a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Democratie Congress lay just and honorable claim, 
is it any wonder that the Republican Party and the Republican 
candidate for President find themselves with nothing but sham, 

nse, and hollow declamation to submit to the people in 
their behalf? Is it any wonder that Mr. Hughes is now seeking 
to blind the people to these achievements by the cheap criticism 
of the demogogue and vague and meaningless dissertations upon 
“undiluted Americanism,” “firm and unflinching consistency,” 
and other equally platitudinous “incertitudes”? [Applause on 
the Demorcatie side.] 
But, Mr. Speaker, we are told by the Republican leaders that 
the Democratic Party is not a national party, but that it is a 
sectional party, and that as such it has been sectional in its con- 
duct of the Government. We are told by them that the Republi- 
can Party is the only really national party in this Nation. 
Arrogance has ever been the dominant quality of these pre- 
sumptive leaders, but at a time like this we might have hoped 
that even that quality would not have been so ready to assert 
itself. But I am ready to refute the claim set out by them, and 
in support of that refutation I point to the record of history, 
both past and present. 

The Democratic Party is the only party now in existence 
which has outlived every conflict, every depression, every vicissi- 
tude which has beset our national pathway. Whether in war 
or peace, whether in prosperity or adversity, whether in the 
sunless valley or on the peaks where the white light shines 
eternal, the Democratic Party has been the friend of liberty, the 
mouthpiece of conscience, and the crusader for the rights of 
mankind. It is to-day the dominant political party of this 
Nation, in whose history there is no break, in whose ancestry 
there is no cause for shame. Other parties have come and gone. 
and their several wrecks may be found in the graveyards of 
political history. Not so with Democracy, unterrified and un- 
defiled. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


There are 10 States in this Union which now have not a 
single Republican Member of the House of Representatives, 
these 10 States having a total membership in this body of TT. 
The Democratic vote in these 10 States in 1912 was 707,184; the 
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Republican vote was 99,764. These 10 States are Alabama, 


Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Montana, South Carolina, and Texas. . 

There are also 10 States in this Union which now have no 
Democratic Member of this House, but the total membership of 
these 10 States in this body is only 22. The Republican vote in 
these States in 1912 was 266,616, while the total vote of the 
Democratic Party in those States was 296,539. These States are 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Not a national party! The State of Indiana alone in that 
year had more Democratic votes (281,890) than there were 
Republican votes in all of the Jast-named States, 

Not a national party! In that year the State of New York 
alone had more Democratic votes (655,477) than there were 
Republican votes in all 20 of the States mentioned above, with 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Kansas added. 

Not a national party! Illinois and Ohio in that year had 
more Democratic votes (828,200) than there were Republican 
votes in all 24 of the above States, plus the States of Oklahoma 
and New Jersey (824,840). 

Not a national party! In that year Illinois alone had more 
Democratic votes (405,048) than the 20 States named, plus 
Rhode Island and Nevada (897,279). Wisconsin had more 
Democratic votes (164,409) than there were Republicans in 
the 10 States represented here wholly by Democrats, plus the 
States of Wyomlug, Vermont, Delaware, and New Mexico 
(161,356). [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But this is not the whole story, Mr. Speaker, of the national 
scope of the Democratic Party. There are 48 States in this 
Union. Out of the 48 there are 22 that have no Republican 
Member of the Senate of the United States, while there are 
only 14 States in the Union that have no Democratic Member of 
the Senate. Which party in the United States Senate appears 
to be the most national in its scope? Twenty-two States, with 
a total membership of 44 in the Senate, and not a Republican 
among them. Only 14 States without a Democratic Senator. 
The total Democratic vote in the States represented in the 
Senate wholly by Democrats was 2,508,970; while the total 
Republican vote in the 14 States represented in the Senate 
wholly by Republicans was only 811,072. The States referred 
to as being represented entirely by Democratic Senators are 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The States referred to as being represented entirely by Re- 
publican Senators are Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. 

The remaining 12 States of California, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Maine are represented 
by one Republican and one Democratic Senator, except Maine, 
which now has only a Democrat in the Senate, Senator Bur- 
leigh, the Republican, having recently died. 

I deem it unnecessary to go further into the facts to demon- 
strate that the Democratic Party is not only a national party 
but in truth is the only national party having either the power or 
the disposition to represent every section of this fair land and 
write the will of the people into law. Not only is it national in 
extent of area and distribution of its votes, but it is truly 
national in its aspirations, in its sympathies, in its conception of 
free and enlightened government, and the destiny of this Re- 
public. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Again, we are told by the Republican reactionaries that Pres- 
ident Wilson is a “minority President,“ meaning thereby that 
he did not receive a majority of all the votes cast in the presi- 
dential election of 1912. Since the year 1828, when first the 
popular vote began to be recorded, there have been nine so-called 
“ minority Presidents.” James K. Polk was a minority Presi- 
dent, as were also Zachary Taylor, James Buchanan, Hayes, 
Garfield, Cleveland, and Benjamin Harrison. The great Lin- 
coln himself was a“ minority President,” during his first term, 
for he did not receive a majority of all the votes cast in the 
election of 1860. But at the end of his first term in 1864 he 
ceased to be a “minority President,” was overwhelmingly re- 
elected and became a “majority President,” just as Woodrow 
Wilson will be overwhelmingly reelected in 1916 and become a 
“majority President” for the next four years. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Again, they tell us that we have been extravagant and waste- 
ful of the people's money. But, Mr. Speaker, while no admin- 
istration in all our history has been more active in promoting 
those agencies which were necessary for the efficient conduct of 


the Government, the increase in expenditures during this ad- 
ministration has been less than that of any Republican admin- 
istration of recent years, notwithstanding this administration 
has been compelled to deal with extraordinary conditions never 
existing heretofore. New agencies of Government for carrying’ 
out the mandates of the people have been created, new forces 
set in motion, and new goals set for our future achievements 
never undertaken by Republican administrations. Besides these 
domestic concerns, new and delicate international considera- 
tions have arisen on this and other continents which have com- 
pelled the use of funds never required in former times. Yet, 
notwithstanding these extraordinary conditions, the increase 
in expenditures from 1912 to 1916, two years under Taft and 
two years under Wilson, has been only $39,048,064, or 6} per 
cent, while the increase from 1908 to 1911, two years under 
Roosevelt and two years under Taft, was $107,986,351, or 20 
per cent. 

The average per capita expense for conducting this Govern- 
ment under the first three years of President Taft was $7.03; 
while the average per capita expense for conducting the Gov- 
ernment under the first three years of President Wilson’s term 
las been only $6.97. For the year 1912, under Mr. Taft, 
the per capita expense of conducting the Government was $6.84; 
while under President Wilson for the year 1916 the per capita 
expense for conducting the Government was only $6.74. 

But what of the Republican record? What of the pretense 
and humbuggery of the old guard, headed by Penrose, by 
Crane, by Lover, and Cannon, and other equally immovable 
statesmen whom Roosevelt four short years ago described as 
porch climbers and thieves? Will the people of this Nation 
repudiate a President and a Congress who have advanced the 
outposts of progressive government far beyond the hopes of 
optimism, only to replace them with one who speaks the lan- 
guage only of reaction and stupid assault? Four years ago a 
great majority of the Republican vote of this Nation withdrew 
from that party because of the hopelessness of any conceivable 
progress under the domination of the bosses of Republicanism. 
Is there any greater hope now that these same bosses, in order 
to clothe their schemes in apparent respectability, have invaded 
the Supreme Court for a candidate, hoping thus to conceal 
their manifest unworthiness under the folds of the judicial 
robe? And surely since that nomination has been made and 
the sphinx has become audible it can not be said that the ex- 
pectant people who mistook silence for wisdom and solemn 
countenance for ability have anything to hope for from that 
source. The mountain labored and a sickly mouse came forth, 
and since the event those who staged the play and set the 
scenes have discovered to their dismay that he who before 
nomination grew in stature in proportion to his silence has 
since the nomination continued to shrink in proportion to the 
frequency of his utterances, Utterly bereft of moral or in- 
tellectual solvency themselves, these leaders of the Republican- 
ism of Quay and Hanna approach through the subway the 
strained and eager ear of a justice of the Supreme Court with 
soothing words. And scarcely has the robe of sacred oflice 
fallen from his shoulders before a statement, long prepared 
and waiting, emerges from the reservoir of congested wisdom, 
revealing its author as a politician, dominant and undiluted. 

While we do not wish to be understood as criticizing the 
Republican bosses for going to the Supreme Court for their 
candidate, since they were compelled to find one who had said 
nothing on any subject for at least six years, we may well ques- 
tion the judgment or discretion of a man who, from all accounts, 
was both willing and anxious to descend from the Nation’s 
highest court to become trustee in bankruptcy for the Repub- 
lican Party. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

This candidate of the Republican Party, emerging from the 
cloister as if by magic, looks about him for an issue. Neither 
the character, dimensions, nor quality of the issue is material. 
Having said nothing for more than six years, he can with equal 
facility assume originality of opinion on any subject that ap- 
pears to give hope of a basis for opposition to the President. 
Seeing the great constructive program of remedial legisla- 
tion and executive reform touching our internal affairs brought 
about by the Democratic Party and its administration, Hughes 
rises in his political aeroplane to look afar in quest of an 
issue. To our south he sees Mexico. Poor Mexico! Rent 
with internal strife, half starved, weak, mostly ignorant, try- 
ing to assume the form and substance of popular government, 
an object of commiseration! But he sees it. Then turning his 
glance across the waste of waters he sees Europe. He sees it 
in blood and tears, with murder and superstition walking hand 
in hand over the graves of their victims, with scarcely a voice 
to whisper hope to man. And then he sees our ambassadors, 
and he does not like them because they are Democrats. He 
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sees that our President, his President, the President of all the 
people has invoked every honorable method in the wide realm 
of diplomacy to keep from plunging this fair and happy land 
into the vortex of bloody death and carnage, and he sees how 
well and how honorably that President has succeeded. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Descending again to give report of his observations, he calls 
for Crane, of the Old Guard; he sends for Fall, the Conces- 
sionaire of senatorial proportions. He also sends for O’Shaugh- 
nessy and for Henry Lane Wilson, the discredited and dis- 
creditable ex-ambassador to Mexico. What a pity Huerta was 
not still alive, so he might have called him into consultation. 
But in default of this he, on motion of these others, consents 
to become administrator of his estate de bonis non. [Laughter 
and applause on the Demvcratic side.] Thus commissioned, he 
has entered upon a campaign of cheap abuse, a tirade of in- 
vective, a petty and partisan exhibition of littleness unworthy 
of 2 candidate for the high office which he seeks. Neither in 
his speech of acceptance nor in those he is now making has he 
given expression to an affirmative declaration, except “I ac- 
cept the nomination, and I am 100 per cent a eandidate.” 
While he condemns the course of President Wilson, he offers 
nothing in its place. While he condemns him for not protect- 
ing the lives or property of Americans along the border, he 
also criticizes him for sending the National Guard to the border 
to afford that protection. While he condemns him for not rec- 
ognizing Huerta, he will not say whether he would have rec- 
ognized him if he had been President. He condemns him for 
sending troops to Vera Cruz and condemns him for bringing 
them away. He condemns him for taking action of any char- 
acter and then condemns him because he did not take it 
sooner, And then, as if by way of climax, he condemns him- 
self by admitting that he does not know what he would have 
done if he had been President instead of Mr. Wilson. 

But no true American can be deluded by the efforts of Mr. 
Hughes and his party to hide their own lack of real issues and 
the record they have made in Congress by making a pretense 
of excitement over Mexico. The Mexican trouble is not a new 
trouble. For 60 years there has been in some form a “ Mexican 
question.” Mexico has something more than 15,000,000 people. 
More than 12,000,000 can neither read nor write, and most of 
these are denied the right of property. We need not attempt 
to defend the acts of cruelty, of rapine, and savagery which 
have accompanied their efforts to establish a government in 
which the common people are recognized. But we can not think 
of the ignorant and hungry children, the homeless peons, with- 
out a feeling of pity. And when we reflect that many of the 
wrongs suffered by these people are due to the arrogance and 
greed of those who have been Mexico’s exploiters, we can not 
restrain our indignation. 

It has been the office of America to be a friendly neighbor of 
Mexico. Hughes says we ought to act as a next friend to 
Mexico. “We shall have to adopt a new policy,” says the Re- 
publican candidate, without giving us the faintest conception 
or suspicion of what it ought to be. He describes that unhappy 
Republic as “ Mexico prostrate, impoverished, famine stricken, 
and overwhelmed with woe,” as if she could point an accusing 
finger at President Wilson as the author of her woes. 

It is but natural that in a country torn by strife, seeking to 
establish a government in which the people would have some 
voice, there would be destruction of property and loss of life. 
It was so if our Revolutionary War, when we were seeking our 
independence. It was so in our Civil War, when we were torn 
by bitterness, by hatred, and when both property and lives were 
sacrificed beyond estimation of value. And so, in the revolu- 
tions that have resulted from despotism, from greed, and from 
absentee landownership in Mexico, there has been much loss 
of property and destruction of lives. Unfortunately, American 
lives have been lost, and property owned by Americans has been 
damaged. But these things have not simply happened since Mr. 
Wilson came into office. Mr. Hughes would have the American 
people believe that Wilson alone has been the only President 
who was ever by the Mexican problem. But those 
who will take the pains to inyestigate history will ascertain 
that every President for nearly half a century has had this 
problem to deal with in some form. 

Sixty years ago, in Franklin Pierce’s administration, the 
American Minister to Mexico was proclaiming that nothing but 
“the manifestation of the power of the United States” could 
bring about punishment for the “ wrongs” done by the Mexi- 
cans to citizens of America. During the administration of 
President Buchanan the American Minister “broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the Miramon Government” because of ill- 
treatment by Mexicans of American citizens, Later the Juarez 
Government assumed authority, and in April, 1861, while Mr. 


Lincoln was President, his Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
sent the following instructions to Mr. Tom Corwin, Minister to 
Mexico: 

Information has been received that President Juarez has over- 
thrown his adversaries and established his Government at the capital, 
and that he has been chosen President at an election lately held, but 
there are other rumors to the effect that his Government is unable to 
maintain order; that robberies are frequent on the high roads; and 
that even a member of the American legation had been murdered on 
his way from the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz. 

The President would, therefore, use all proper influence to favor 
the restoration of order and authority in Mexico, and, so far as might 
be in his power, prevent any incursions or any other form of aggres- 
sion by citizens of the United States against Mexico. 

The Mexican Government had recently complained of an ap- 
prehended attempt to invade the State of Sonora by citizens of 
the United States. 

In 1871, President Grant appointed a commission to investi- 
gate matters between the United States and Mexico, and that 
commission found that 60,000 American cattle, valued at 
$1,000,000, had been stolen; and that a certain Mexican general 
had gotten rich by robbing American ranches, and that agents 
of the Mexican Government had shared in the loot. Yet Grant 
did not intervene nor go to war with Mexico, nor did Lincoln 
before him, nor Pierce before that. 

During the earlier years of Porfirio Diaz, relations with the 
United States had been strained. In Mr. Diaz's early Gov- 
ernment a request was made by the United States to permit 
troops to cross the border in pursuit of marauders and bandits, 
which request was refused, although this Government had 
granted a similar privilege to the Mexican Government. Mr. 
Hubert Bancroft, in his History of the Mexican People, said: 

The outery raised In Texas led to instructions being given Gen. Ord 
to cross the Rio Grande, and war appeared imminent. 

How strangely similar that sounds to the conditions which 
so recently existed in that distressed and unhappy country. 

And so the story goes, from one administration to another, 
and yet they do not intervene or go to war with Mexico. During 
the administration of President Taft a revolution overthrew the 
Diaz government and placed Madero at the head of the govern- 
ment. During that revolution and during Mr. Taft’s term more 
than 50. Americans were killed in Mexico and much property 
was destroyed. But Mr. Taft did not intervene nor did he 
go to war. In February, 1913, Madero, the President, and 
Saurez, the Vice President, were murdered in the City of Mexico 
at the hands of the traitor Huerta and his fellow conspirators, 
and he wired to President Taft, “I have overthrown the govern- 
ment,” demanded recognition, and was backed up in that demand 
by his friend the American ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, 
who wired to this Government before Huerta’s hands had ceased 
to drip with Madero’s blood. But Taft refused to recognize 
him; and on the 4th of March President Wilson was inaugurated 
President of the United States, inheriting from his predecessor 
this Mexican situation. 

I can not, Mr. Speaker, discuss in detail the steps which have 
been taken by President Wilson in his efforts to aid Mexico to 
get on her feet and establish a stable government. But he has 
been the friend of Mexico and not her enemy. He has thus 
far consistently adopted the policy which was given approyal 
under the administration of President Taft in a report to the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, in which this language was used: 

So far no one with any adequate understanding of the situation 
believes that we should have intervened in Mexico or that we should 
intervene now. There will probably never come a time to intervene if 
— the forbearance toward them that we should desire for our- 

But however that may be, it is clear that the time to intervene will be 
when we can save more American lives by going into Mexico than by 
staying out of Mexico. 

I believe this quotation from a report made to the State 
Department expresses the feeling of the American people to-day. 
The American people do not want war, either with Mexico or 
with any other country. There may be some who have large 
investments in Mexico who would like to see intervention and 
conquest, There may be some who would be willing that their 
ranches be enriched or their profits enhanced by the blood of 
American boys. But go with me to the fields, to the firesides 
of this land, where dwell the fathers and mothers whose boys 
must fight the battles. Let them answer whether they want 
war. Let them answer whether they are willing to sacrifice the 
hopeful youth of this Nation upon the altar of property or for 
any other unnecessary purpose. They know the traditions of our 
history. They know when our liberty, our rights, our honor, 
are involved or at stake we would rise as one man to defend 
them. They know that we are as brave and as chivalrous as 
in days of glorious battle for liberty and freedom. But they 
know that war plants no fields, builds no schoolhouses, educates 
no children, endows no colleges or universities, gathers no har- 
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vests; and they know that it is the duty of this Nation to ex- 
haust every means known to the ingenuity of statesmen to pre- 
serve and cultivate honorable peace with our sister nations. 
And especially do they know that this should be our course with 
weak, distracted, pitiful Mexico, struggling for freedom, for 
education, for the right to educate her children and live under 
the roofs of their own homes. 

President Wilson has preserved our peace, has kept us from 
the vortex of war, and has maintained the honor of our flag. 
Not only has he done this in Mexico, but in the great war now 
raging across the waters, which for a time threatened to engulf 
all the world in its horrors, by his firmness, his patience, his 
great diplomacy, he has brought us safely into port. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] These things do not seem to 
please the Republican candidate for President, for he criticizes 
the President, and says their contemplation causes him the 
deepest “shame and humiliation.” But he has not yet told us 
what he would have done under the same conditions. He has 
not told us whether he would have recognized the murderer, 
Huerta, He has not told us whether he is in favor of interven- 
tion or war in Mexico. He has not told us whether he would 
have settled the controversy over the sinking of the Lusitania 
by peaceful methods, or whether he would have gone to war 
with Germany. He has not told us, he will not tell us, whether 
he would have adopted the methods of diplomacy or resorted to 
war in asserting our rights as a neutral nation under inter- 
national law. And while he loudly proclaims that he is in 
favor of “firmly and unflinchingly ” asserting every American 
right on land and sea alike, and asserts the universally recog- 
nized principle that American rights do not cease at the water's 
edge, he has not told us, and he will not tell us, whether he ap- 
proves or condemns the 102 Republicans in the House of 
Representatives who yoted to surrender American rights upon 
the high seas, rights which have the sanction of international 
law and were never questioned until the outbreak of the 
European war. 

He stated in his speech of acceptance, and reiterates the 
statement in his subsequent speeches, that the foreign policy of 
President Wilson has been “weak and vacillating”; that our 
prestige and power are gone, and that the only thing that will 
revive these faded attributes is to elect him President of the 
United States. But, Mr. Speaker, these empty statements of a 
eandidate for office will not overcome the testimony of the 
nations of the world. In France, in Italy, in England, in 
Austria, in Germany, in Belgium, in all the nations of both 
Hemispheres, President Wilson has given new meaning to the 
term “Americanism,” and he is recognized as the foremost leader 
of democracy in the world. He has won greater victories in 
peace than all the monarchs of Europe have been able to snatch 
from the fire of battle; and when calm is again restored to the 
turbulent world, when the cannon is spiked, and the soldier 
returns to the quiet reflection of hearth and field and shop, 
the name of Woodrow Wilson will be acclaimed the greatest 
figure that emerged unscathed from the crucible through which 
the world is passing. 

In the effort of Mr. Hughes to make our country appear con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world he slanders our ambassadors 
abroad who represent the Stars and Stripes in the capitals of 
the world. It seems inconceivable that even a Republican 
candidate, and especially one who was so late a justice of the 
Nation’s highest court, could stoop to the cheapness of such 
hypocrisy. Was there ever a time in our history when we have 
been more ably or more honorably represented in foreign capi- 
tals? With all of Europe at war, and with our ambassadors rep- 
resenting not only the United States but all the belligerent 
nations now at war, was there ever a more brilliant chapter 
recorded in behalf of American diplomacy? Did the Repub- 
licans ever send a representative who reflected more credit upon 
his country than Perfield in Austria, or Thomas Nelson Page 
in Italy, or Morgenthau in Turkey, or Page in London, or 
James W. Gerard in Berlin? The work of these men has re- 
ceiyed the universal and unstinted praise of all Americans 
except Charles E. Hughes, whe while trying to instill into the 
minds of foreign nations a contempt for these brilliant and suc- 
cessful diplomats draws close about his heaving bosom the 
manly form of Henry Lane Wilson. He pretends to believe that 
experienced and useful ministers and ambassadors ought not 
to be displaced to meet the demands of partisan politics. But 
will he retain Brand Whitlock in Belgium, where he has won 
the love and respect of people of every nationality? Will he 
retain Mr. Gerard at Berlin, where he has been so signally suc- 
cessful in handling our relations with the German Government? 
But it is useless to ask these questions of him. He will not 
answer before the election, and after the election there will be 
no need for answer, because the American people will not be 


misled, they will not be deceived by one whose only claim to 
public support is an abnormal faculty for misrepresentation 
and pure buncombe, without the compensating quality of con- 
structive intelligence. For not only do the American people 
recognize the great service that has been rendered to America 
and to the world by our ambassadors in Europe, but they recog- 
nize that under the “weak and vacillating” foreign poticy of 
President Wilson, and through the ministers and ambassadors 
he has sent to represent us, all the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have been brought into closer understanding ond more 
sympathetic cooperation. President Wilson has done more to 
reestablish the United States in the confidence and esteem of 
the Republics of South America than all the Republican ad- 
ministrations that have been in power for 40 years. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] This alone will in the years to come 
compensate for all the slander and abuse which Candidate 
Hughes will hurl at him from now until the election. 

And so the record stands. And what if there be calumny? 
What if there be misrepresentation? What if there be delib- 
erate and unworthy falsity of statement? It has ever been so 
with those who serve mankind. 

When Washington was commander of the ragged soldiers of 
the Revolution, risking loss of life and fortune for the cause 
of American freedom, a combination was formed in Congress 
to supplant if not disgrace him, and the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature passed and addressed a resolution to Congress condemning 
him. But they failed of their infamous purpose. ` 

After he became President, he became the object of the 
grossest slander and misrepresentation ever heaped upon the 
head of a great Nation. He was accused of deceiving and de- 
bauching the American Nation, and after summing up a long 
string of similar accusations a newspaper of the period asked 
the following questions: 

What will posteri „ ? 
3 por ao „ mans 5 has done this thing 
Cwsar, by Cromwell, and by Washington 

When Thomas Jefferson was President of the United States 
no abuse was too vile, no epithet too scurrilous, no criticism was 
too unjust to be thrown into his face by his political enemies. 
He was accused of atheism, of fraud, and of robbery. He was 
even charged with being “ weak and vacillating,” and with hay- 
ing swindled his creditors by paying them in worthless cur- 
rency. What mattered it to them that he was President of the 
new Republic? What mattered it to them that he was the 
author of the statute of religious liberty in Virigina? What 
mattered it to them that he had given to the world the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence? They were his foes, and 
they sought to discredit him. 

When Gen. Andrew Jackson was in the prime of his great 
popularity as a soldier and as President he was the object of 
some of the bitterest attacks ever heaped upon an American 
statesman. He was charged with having suspended the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial functions with military sway; 
with having insulted the Executive of the Nation, and with 
having spurned and transcended his orders. He was charged 
with having usurped the power of the State, and with breaking 
every law known to nations and promulgating a new code of 
his own, conceived in madness or folly and written in blood. 
He was charged with executive usurpation and domination over 
Congress and the judiciary. They were his enemies. They 
sought to discredit him. 

And there was Lincoln! Sad-faced, patient Lincoln! Was 
any man ever so misunderstood, so vilified, so abused and criti- 
cized? Even in his own party, even in his own Cabinet, he was 
ridiculed, snecred at, geered and mocked. He was called the 
“baboon at the other end of the Avenue.” He was referred 
to as the “idiot in the White House.” By some he was called 
a usurper, a traitor, and a tyrant; and by others he was de- 
scribed as “weak and vacillating,” and his administration was 
described by “leading Republicans” as being “imbecile and 
vacillating, and just weak enough to waste its men and means 
to provoke the enemy, but not strong enough to conquer.” 
They spoke of his “ treachery,” and of his having sacrificed the 
“honor and dignity ” of the Nation. It is no wonder that in an 
hour of despondeney he cried out against his fate, and wished 
that he had never been born. 

But where are the traducers of Washington? Where are those 
who maligned Jefferson? Where are the defamers of the charac- 
ter of “Old Hickory” Jackson? Where are those who, with 
leering look and sinister smile and tongue that blistered as they 
lashed, sought to bedaub Lincoln’s escutcheon with the infamy 
of imputed wrong? They lie in unmarked and unhallowed 
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graves. They haye all descended into the stillness of a deep 
oblivion from which they shall not arise. But the figure of 
Washington grows more imposing as the years go by, and each 
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year pilgrims by the thousand tread softly near his tomb. 
Jefferson's memory and his deeds are enshrined in the hearts of 
n grateful posterity. The heroic courage of Jackson as a soldier 
and statesman inspires each new generation of American patri- 
ots. And the tragic career of Abraham Lincoln gives hope to 
every struggling boy in this fair land, and in his honor we build 
monuments and cities. [Applause.] 

Democracy to-day is led by one whose character and services 
history will accord a place by the side of these; and as they 
were vindicated by the overwhelming voice of a grateful people, 
let me indulge the confident prediction that an overwhelming 
vindication and indorsement on the 7th day of next November 
will be recorded by an equally grateful people in behalf of him 
who.at this hour guides with strong and steady arm our ship 
of state, in.whom are combined the foresight of Washington, 
the wisdom of Jefferson, the courage of Jackson, and the infinite 
patience of Lincoln. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, at the request of another Member I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at a different place by 
having printed in the Recoxp the letter of Mr. Bainbridge Colby, 
of New York, declaring himself for President Wilson for re- 
election in 1916. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why should that be printed in the Record? 
What difference does it make whether he declares for Wilson 
or not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire it to be printed; others have been 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a letter from Bainbridge Colby. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Mupp, by unanimous consent, was given leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers in the 
case of H. R. 22184, H. R. 20336, H. R. 17779, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, no adverse report having been made thereon, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the. House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Tuesday, August 22, 1916, at 12-o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting certain claims for damages for which vessels 
of the Navy were found to be responsible, and which have been 
considered, ascertained, adjusted, and determined (H. Doc. No. 
1329); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting item 
of deficiency appropriation, site for post office, Salem, N. J. (H. 
Doc. No. 1330); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
tentative draft of legislation to provide for a breakwater in front 
of Marine Hospital, Chicago, Ill. (H. Doc. No. 1331); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 2 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
the record of a judgment rendered by the Court of Claims, De- 
cember 6, 1915, in cause No. 30447, Mille Lac Band of Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 1332) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of War, submitting 
an estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for pay, etc., of 
the Army required for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916 (H. 
Doc. No. 1333) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5788) to create two addi- 
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tional associate justices of the Supreme Court of the District. 
of Columhia, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1123), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 17424) authorizing transfer 
of certain retired Army officers to the active list, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1124), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORRISON, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 17290) providing for the registra- 
tion of designs, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1125), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 762) providing 
for the construction and equipment of a storehouse at Benicia 
Arsenal, State of California, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1126), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13926) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the appointment of a district judge, 
district attorney, and marshal for the western district of South 
Carolina, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1915, so as 
to provide for terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, 
S. C., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1127), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 5082) adding certain 
lands to the Missoula National Forest, Mont., reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1128), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 5612) providing additional time for the payment of 
purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1129), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1061) to allow additional entries under the enlarged 
homestead act, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1130), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 8 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Publie 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17375) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged homestead,” 
approved June 17, 1910, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No, 1131), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17055) providing when 
patents shall issue to the purchaser or heirs on certain lands 
in the State of Oregon, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1132), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1059) to provide for the pay- 
ment for certain lands within the former Flathead Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Montana, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1133), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 3 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6561) providing for the sale 
at public auction of all unsold suburban lots not reserved for 
public purposes in the Government town site of Port Angeles, 
Wash., and for the issuance of patents for those previously 
sold under the act of May 2, 1906, on the payment of the price 
at which the said lots were reappraised under said act without 
further condition or delay, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1134), which said bil and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union: 
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Mr. O’SHAUNBESSY, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the pill (H. R. 17398) 


granting the consent of Congress to the of county com- 
missioners of the county of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut 
River between Springfield and West Springfield, in said county 
and Commonwealth, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1137), which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 5014) to amend see- 
tion 1 of the act of August 9, 1912, providing for patents on 
reclamation entries, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1141), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1740) to repeal an act entitled “An act granting 
to the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, eertain lands for reservoir 

purposes,” approved June 7, 1912, and to revoke the grant 
made thereby, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1142), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CRAMTON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5496) to amend sections 5 and 6 
of an act entitled “An act to authorize the drainage of certain 
lands in the State of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1143), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 1064) to provide for 
the nonmineral entry of lands withdrawn, classified, or reported 
as containing coal, phosphate, nitrate, potash, oil, gas, or 
asphaltic minerals in Alaska, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1148), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11258) to provide for the sale and development of 
certain public lands and for the construction and maintenance 
of public roads, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1149), whieh said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees ,delivered to the Clerk, and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 6370) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1135), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5412) to establish the military 
record of Marshall M. Pool, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1138), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 241) to relinquish, release, 
and quitelaim to the trustees of the Hatchie Coon Hunting and 
Fishing Club title to certain lands in Poinsett County, Ark., re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1139), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10201) for the relief of Samuel 
Snyder, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1140), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1296) for the relief of John P. Wagner, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a ea 
(No, 1144), which said bill and report were referred to 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whieh was referred the bill (H. R. 8838) to correct the military 
record of Jeremiah Stover, reported the same with amendment, 


accompanied by a report (No. 1150), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1582) to correct the military record of Thomas J. 
Rose, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1151), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4545) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Clement H. Cole, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 1152), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3268) for the relief of John 
Duggan, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1153), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 17494) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Salem, N. J.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 17495) creating an addi- 
tional judge in the western district of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 17496) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to transfer and convey to 
the commissioners of Lincoln Park, of Chicago, III., the riparian 
rights of the United States as the owner of land fronting on 
Lake Michigan and occupied as the site of the United States 
Marine Hospital in Chicago, III.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 17497) to pay rural letter car- 
riers semimonthly; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 17498) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 17499) for the protec- 


tion, regulation, and conservation of the fisheries of Alaska, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 17500) providing for the in- 
vestigation of a suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near 
Basic City, Va., and submitting an estimate of the cost thereof; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17501) granting the 
consent of Congress to the city of Youngstown, Ohio, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 17502) providing for 
the appointment of an additional judge for the western judicial 
district of Texas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 331) requesting the 
President to furnish information relative to removal or reduc- 
tion in salary of certain employees in the executive departments, 
ete.; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. VINSON: Resolution (H. Res. 353) providing for the 
continued employment during the recess of nine messengers in 
2 House of Representatives post office; to the Committee on 

ccounts. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res. 354) directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to send to the House of Representatives 
target-practice scores of certain battleships made in battle 
practice in Cuban waters in February and March, 1916; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 17503) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Middaugh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17504) granting an Increase of pension to 
Alexander M. Rainey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17505) granting a pension to Willis Ar- 
nold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17506) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Joseph C. Merrill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 17507) granting an increase of pension to 
L. W. Severus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17508) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnathan M. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17509) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17510) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Roush ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17511) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. O’Bannor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17512) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas D. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17513) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Norman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17514) granting an increase of pension to 
David A. Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17515) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wharton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17516) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra T. Potter ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17517) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Fortune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17518) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17519) granting an increase of pension to 
Morgan Burgholder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17520) granting an Increase of pension to 
Albert Helms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17521). granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Dunfee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17522) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Finley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17523) granting an increase of pension to 
William Strickler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17524) granting an increase of pension to 
John Erwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17525) granting a pension to Louis D. 
Beaumont; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17526) granting a pension to David Rich- 
ards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 17527) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Heaston; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 17528) for the relief of Virgil 
A. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 17529) granting an increase of 
pension to Edmund H. Ames; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17530) granting a pension to Maurice T. 
Crotty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17531) granting a pension to Arthur A. 
Haussner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17532) granting a pension to Ray H. 
Schumaker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 17533) granting an increase of 
pension to Marcus F. Nesmith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17534) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Logan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 17535) granting a pension to 
Walter S. Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 17536) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Hendricks; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS; A bill (H. R. 17537) granting a pension 
to James O. Carroll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 17538) granting 
an increase of pension to Benjamin B. Griffith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17539) granting a pension to William Reed; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 17540) for the relief of 
John J. Flynn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 17541) for the relief of Annie 
Behlendorff; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17542) for the relief of Pearl S. O'Neill; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17543) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis S. Layton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 17544) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 17545) granting an increase 
a pension to Elihu Cammel; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17546) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Horn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 17547) granting a 
pension to Minnie W. Jewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 17548) granting 
a pension to Elizabeth Nay; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17549) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah Knisley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17330) granting an increase of 
pension to Seymour Norman; to the Conimittee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17551) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Robertson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17552) granting an increase of pension to 
Ulysses A. Clayton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17553) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17554) granting a pension to Minerva E. 
Layman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17555) reinstating Creedy C. Sheppard 
in the Coast Artillery Corps of the United States Army with the 
rank of captain; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17556) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Vanseyoe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17557) granting an increase of pension to 
Macey Wykert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 17558) granting an increase of 
pension to Kate M. Britton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17559) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Coakley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 17560) for the relief of 
Spencer Roberts, a member of the Metropolitan police force of 
the District of Columbia, for losses sustained by him by reason 
of his unjust and enforced retirement from said force from May 
18, 1905, to April 1, 1909; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 17561) granting 
an increase of pension to James Gray; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17562) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret E. Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A-bill (H. R. 17568) granting a pension to 
John W. Scott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 17564) granting a pension to 
Eugene B. Richard; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17565) for the relief of Walter Parks; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 17566) for the relief of the 
estate of Jacob A. Wolfson; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of National Association of 
Vicksburg Veterans, relative to appropriation for peace jubilee 
at Vicksburg; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of George Warnefeld, of New York City, favor- 
ing passage of the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Louis A. Feldman, favoring the Senate Navy 
bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Belle J. MacDonald, favoring passage of the 
vocational educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Charles Uzel, of New York City, relative to 
House bill 6915, pensioning superannuated postal employees; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Memorial of Adolph Weber, Racine, Wis., 
protesting against violation of neutral rights on high seas by 
Great Britain ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Joseph Lyons, of Schenectady, N. Y., protest- 
ing against the action of Great Britain in opening American 
mails and interfering with American Red Cross shipments, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petitions of citizens of Joliet, Lockport, and 
Lemont, all of the State of Illinois, favoring legislation protect- 
ing railroad employees; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 
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By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of I. P. Taft, West Upton, 
Mass., favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Grand Lodge, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, United States of America, favoring passage of 
the game-refuge bill, House bill 11712; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petitions of sundry railroad employees 
of the fourth district of Kansas, favoring measures to avert 
a strike by trainmen; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, DYER: Petition of the Business Men's League of 
St. Louis, Mo., for settlement of railroad difficulties by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Philadelphia Board of 
Trade against House bill 15455, establishing a United States 
shipping board; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. ; 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of 196 citizens of Logan County, 
Ohio, favoring a Christian amendment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of H. O. Davison & Co., protest- 
ing against passage of the Ransdell amendment to the revenue 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. f 

Also, petition of Grand Lodge, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, United States, favoring passage of game refuge 
bill, House bill 11712; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of 42 railway employees of 
Streator and 89 of Coal City, III., against a general strike; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Grand Lodge, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, favoring passage of the game refuge bill, 
House bill 11712; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, paper to accompany House bill 17344 to increase the 
pension of Byron Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Papers to accompany House 
bill 17538 to increase pension of Benjamin B. Griffith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
Pearl S. O'Neill; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of 143 citizens of San Francisco (Cal.) em- 
ployees of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad against 
a strike of railroad employees; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of San Francisco (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
merce urging that proposed railroad strike be settled by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. ‘ 

Also, petition of San Francisco (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce 
favoring passage of House bill 16707; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. KEISTER: Memorial of churches of Manor, Pa., 
asking for an investigation of the Mormon heirarchy by the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of churches of Manor, Pa., urging refusal of 
the rights of the mail to the Mormon churches; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorials of churches of Manor and citizens of Zelie- 
nople, Pa., favoring amendment abolishing polygamy in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of railroad employees of Ne- 
braska asking Congress to empower the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to settle present differences between employers and 
trainmen; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. FLOYD: Petition of railroad employees in the first 
Missouri district, protesting against the proposed strike; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. d 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Arthur Booth, director of Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America relative to Senate bill 6848, 
making natural gas lines common carriers; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O°'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Washington Park Meth- 
edist Episcopal Church, Providence, R. I., favoring a Federal 
motion-picture commission; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Arthur Myatt and 18 others, of 
David City, Nebr., relative to settling wage controversy; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of J. Q. Foy and 28 
others, of Battle Creek, Mich., against Senate bill 5677, com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Also, petition of J. Q. Foy and 30 others, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., against House bill 13778, to amend the postal laws; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Dr. M. Canfield and 22 others, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., against House bill 652, to provide for closing of 
barber. shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Sarunpax, August 19, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, August 18, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Overman Smoot 
Brady Hughes Owen Sterling 
Brandegee nrose Stone 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman t 
Chamberlain Jones Robinson Thomas 
Cla — —.— 5 
Cummins Tenn. Sh Vardaman 
Galtingee 0° Mader | Been ee Ware 
ger > yers mit 5 
Gronna Nelson Smith, Md. Williams 


Mr. JONES. The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWN- 
SEND] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I wish to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] is absent on account of 


illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 


The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 


Mr, Curtis answered to his name when called. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. JAmEs, and Mr. AsHunst entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


THE “BLOODY SHIRT” AND SECTIONALISM. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, we have inherited from our 
predecessors a custom in the Senate which is very convenient, 
but which to an outsider is very silly and causes much waste 
of time. It permits Senators who obtain the floor to address 
themselves to any subject and speak on any question they like 
regardless of the bill under consideration. Availing myself 
of that practice I shall not touch on the unfinished business now 
pending, for I think I have an equally important matter to 
presen 

Mr. President, I will leave for my home this evening, 
and in taking leave of the Senate, a few days in advance 
of its adjournment—after having, I trust, performed the best 
service to my country of which I am capable—I would feel 
that I had still left something undone, some part of my duty 
unfulfilled, if I did not express my sorrow and my great sur- 
prise at what appears to be a deliberate effort to raise in our 
present national campaign an issue which I had hoped and be- 
lieved was long since dead. 

But please understand me and believe me when I say that I 
refer to it at this time and in this place in no partisan spirit 
and for no partisan purpose, for if that were my motive I would 
be guilty of the very thing I feel called upon to condemn, 

It must have surprised and shocked you, Senators, as it has 
shocked most of our common country, to find that more than 
51 years after Appomattox, when all the great chieftains of 
our fratricidal struggle have passed over to the other side— 
where there is no North, no South, no East, no West, but only 
the glory of God everywhere—that a candidate for the high 
office of President of these re-United States should have thought 
it necessary, or eyen permissible, to drag forth that old blood- 
and-mud-bespattered banner of sectionalism, the “ bloody shirt,” 
and wave it over the heads of the present generation of 
Americans. 

Yet, as surely as we live, we have seen the presidential candi- 
date of one of our great parties do this thing; the burden of his 
complaint being that a majority of the leaders of the other 
party hail from the southern section of this great country. Of 
course, if this be true as to Congress, he knows, and you and I 
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know, that for the most part they have attained to their pres- 
ent rank by reason of long service, or seniority, just as I have 
done. Some of our distinguished colleagues on the other side 
of the Chamber, from the East and West, will fall heir to simi- 
lar positions should the political scales be turned next No- 
vember. 

But that aspect of the situation does not so much matter, nor 
does any of it matter so much as the mere suggestion that in 
this day and time there can be drawn in this country of ours a 
geographical line beyond which men may not aspire to high 
place in our National Government, or that one political party is 
less to be trusted than another because a majority of its leaders 
hail from any section of our country; that the South is a 
Nazareth from which no good thing can come. 

If this be true, my countrymen, then our great Civil War was 
fought in vain, for it did not reunite, but only served to further 
separate us. All our heroes have died in vain. 

But who will say it is true in the face of all that we have 
seen these 10, 20, 30 years past; that we are still seeing to-day 
everywhere about us? 

I say I had hoped and believed that sectionalism ” was long 
since dead—even as a means to àn end in political battle—for 
when some 18 years ago I heard your lamented McKinley—I 
will say our lamented McKinley—say, Let's care for Con- 
federate graves as our own, for we were but brothers after all,” 
I said, “ Surely the war is over.“ 

And when I saw another Republican President, broad of mind 
and liberal of heart, elevate to the Chief Justiceship an ex- 
Confederate soldier, a Catholic, and a Democrat, I said, “ Surely 
this is one country, with one flag and one God.” 

Then when I saw chosen as President a man born and edu- 
cated in the South, of a Scotch mother and Ohio father, but 
elected from New Jersey, I said, “ Surely we have come forth 
from the ‘melting pot’ a new race of people, and a stronger 
race than ever the sun shone upon. We know neither North 
nor South nor East nor West, but only that a good American 
is a good American, no matter whence he comes or where he 


And if this be not the America of to-day, then it is not the 
America for which Adams, of Massachusetts, planned and Wash- 
ington, of Virginia, fought. 

It is not the America that is symbolized by Bunker Hill or 
Valley Forge or Yorktown or Cowpens or Kings Mountain, in 
my own beloved Carolina. 

If during the last 20 years I have done aught in this Cham- 
ber or elsewhere to keep alive the smoldering fires of section- 
alism, let me say to-day that they have long since died out of my 
own heart and in the land from whence I come. I had no such 
purpose, but only to defend the South when unjustly attacked 
and to justify its actions under conditions which you men can 
never realize imposed by the reconstruction acts. There is a 
very small remnant among us who still treasure up the memories 
and hatreds of the war. 

I did not earn the nickname of “ Pitchfork” on account of my 
partisanship. It was due to the bluntness and frankness with 
which I spoke. One year, at the most two, sufficed to make all 
the Republicans in the Senate know that while radical and un- 
compromising, my word could be relied on always, and many of 
the warmest friends I have had as a Senator have been the 
Republicans whom I have known here. My mother taught me 
to despise hypocrisy and lying above all else, and I owe this 
personal characteristic to her. If I ever did hate the northern 
people—and I confessed to that the last time I spoke here—that 
hatred and partisanship has died out of my heart; and the 
pitchfork, if it was considered the emblem of it, has long since 
been buried. From its grave an olive tree has grown, and I am 
tendering the olive branch, claiming to represent the South in 
doing so, to all northern people. 

Let me, if I may, before taking leave, to meet you again by 
the mercy of God, in December, hold it out to you, vad through 
all of you, to the constituencies which you represent, in the 
earnest hope that it may silence this unjustifiable and unseemly 
cry of “sectionalism,” even as it once heralded the receding 
waters of the deluge. 

I read in the newspapers a day or two ago of a “one-man 
parade” up Pennsylvania Avenue; a lone Union veteran, unher- 
alded and alone, marching in celebration of his own enlistment in 
the Civil War. While I accord full credit to him for the patriot- 
ism that prompted him to respond to the colors then, and can un- 
derstand and excuse the vanity even of such an expression of 
it to-day, I could not but be reminded of that other lone figure 
that has gone parading and spouting about the country—a vet- 
eran of neither side in any way—waving the banner of “ sec- 
tionalism ” before the people who are trying to forget, if indeed 
they have not already forgotten. 


But, in contrast with this “one-man parade,” I foresaw an- 
other parade that is to take place on Pennsylvania Avenue next 
spring; when at the invitation of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public the Grand Army of the Confederacy, that was, shall 
march shoulder to shoulder, no longer foes, but friends and 
fellow citizens of a reunited country. I ask you, Senators and 
fellow countrymen, if we may not in spirit, at least, march 
with them to the greater glory of God and our loved country! 

Speaking more for the section of our common country from 
which I come, let me prophesy that should time ever be when 
an invading foe seeks to set foot on our country’s soil, the same 
fort that fired the first shot in our great Civil War will blaze 
forth again in defense of the flag. Or rather, I should say, this 
would its neighboring fort do—Moultrie—which won the first 
victory in the Revolutionary War when it drove off Sir Peter 
8 fleet; for Sumter—tike sectionalism—is long since 
0 ete, 

In this presence, only a few day ago, I took occasion to say— 
and I have no desire to retract or qualify it—that I had come 
to believe that the great war, which that first shot at Sumter 
ushered in, but did not instigate, ended in the way that was 
best for all concerned. 

In saying this, however, I waived nothing of the principle and 
patriotism which prompted our fathers to fight your fathers; 
nor would I detract one iota from the great principles and 
patriotism that prompted your fathers to fight our fathers. I 
only say that we of the present day, even we who had some 
glimpse of the bitterness of those days, now happily gone—in 
the light of new conditions, and guided by new ambitions and 
new hopes for our common country—we, as the sons of those 
patriotic fathers, and heirs to all that they and their fathers 
before them created for us and our children and grandchildren 
who are to come after us, may find comfort and glory in the 
thought that ours is a reunited, strong, buoyant Nation; stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and hand in hand, looking forward, 
not backward for any emergency. 

The country belongs to us all, and we all belong to it. The men 
of the North, South, East, and West carved it out of the wilder- 
ness and made it great among the nations of the earth. Let 
us share it with each other, then, and serve it, giving to it the 
best that is in us, of brain and brawn and heart. 


COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the unfinished busi- 
ness this morning is the bill to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties. This bill, which has passed the other 
House, is practically the same bill which was introduced into 
the Senate by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it practically the same bill which was 
reported from the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; it, I think, is a better bill than 
the one which was before the Judiciary Committee; a more 
comprehensive bill; a more carefully constructed bill, and a bill 
that will meet with more general approbation. 

We amended the bill which was first introduced into the 
Senate, which was considered by the Judiciary Committee, in 
a number of respects before we approved it and reported it. 
The bill had already passed the other House. The simpler way 
of reaching the subject is to consider the House bill. 

This bill has received a great deal of thought and cooperation 
in its preparation from the philanthropic organization in New 
York City, which has devoted so much time to the study of 
compensation bills, and which has aided in the preparation of 
bills for probably two-thirds of the States. 

As we know, our present statute, which was passed in 1908, 
provides compensation in the shape of one year’s salary to em- 
ployees. This bill is constructed upon the theory that if per- 
manent, complete disability follows, the compensation shall be 
two-thirds of the salary, the salary to be estimated at not ex- 
ceeding $100 per month. Upon the same line, but, of course, 
not so large in the case of death, the compensation goes to the 
widow and the children, with about the provisions for a single 
child or for more than one child that are found in most com- 
pensation bills, perhaps a little more liberal than most of the 
State statutes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator has examined 
this matter very carefully, and I will ask him if, in his judg- 
ment, the bill now before the Senate is a better bill than the 
bill introduced by the Senator from’ Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
and reported by that Senator and now on the calendar? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the pending bill is one to 
which more careful and mature thought has been given, and 
I think probably the organization in New York to which I have 
referred and which, as I understand, embraces in its member- 
ship a number of able and splendid people who have devoted 
themselves for a long time to the study of State bills on this 
subject, has contributed a good deal more to this bill than to 
the other; and, reading it carefully, it has impressed me as 
being almost perfect, if we limit the payments to an estimated 
salary of $100. I have favored a larger sum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if, in comparing 
the bills, which I have not had time to do, the allowances under 
the bill now before the Senate are a little more liberal than in 
the so-called Sutherland bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Except in one regard. We amended 
the bill in the Judiciary Committee so as to extend the limit 
as to salary to $150, and we allowed a proportion of a salary 
of $150 if the salary went that high. The pending bill limits 
the salary to $100. I have myself always been inclined to find 
it difficult to understand why we should accept any limitation 
upon the salary in arriving at a basis for payment on account 
of injuries received. Of course, the argument is that the pur- 
pose of this bill is to furnish a means by which a person could 
live conservatively and frugally. 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, after all, there is not any substan- 
tial or fundamental difference between the two bills, is there? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think there is any funda- 
mental difference. I think this bill is more complete, but it 
involves exactly the same principle. 

The Senate committee has reported an amendment, for which 
I am responsible, and to which I concede there is a good deal 
of opposition. I know it presents a difficulty, but I believe 
very thoroughly in it. The amendment adopted by the Senate 
committee provides that where the negligence of the employee 
contributes in whole or in part to the cause of the injury, the 
commission in charge may lessen the amount of compensation 
to be given proportionate to the injury, provided that in no case 
shall it lessen it more than 25 per cent. I am aware of the 
difficulties about this suggestion. The subject of compensation 
to injured employees is one which has had a great deal of at- 
tention from me for a number of years past. I think we are 
drifting in our philanthropie purpose to serve humanity into 
the danger of a failure entirely to recognize the differences be- 
tween men. In our public schools our greatest trouble is that 
we mass the pupils and give little chance for the brighter to 
advance more rapidly. We are moving them all up to some 
extent, but we are checking some too much. I think the danger 
lies in disregarding the opportunities of men. I know the in- 
tense feeling against the use of so-called efficiency systems in 
connection with Government work, whereby the amount of 
work each man does is carefully watched and his compensation 
based upon it. There is a humanitarian side to this view, but 
there is also a dangerous side to it. We must not stop recog- 
nizing the difference in quality of the individual men in this 
country. We ought to be careful to give to the man who works 
harder and who has developed faster from his application the 
chance to rise faster. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Noting the reduction sought to be made 
where the sufferer has contributed to the injury by carelessness, 
does the Senator believe that that offer that he has made is 
going to make men more careful? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Or is it a mere matter of saying of money, or 
is it both? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have more in view, saying to them: 
“Your Government recognizes somewhat the difference between 
the careful and the careless.” I object to the compensation bill 
undertaking to say that the careless man shall have exactly 
the same amount that the careful man has; but I was illus- 
trating my thought by what I was saying about our general 
tendencies in all directions. I have the utmost sympathy for 
eyery humanitarian purpose to serve the weak. I have the 
greatest sympathy for the injured, even though they are negli- 
gent; but I do believe that one of the dangers of our legislation 
in favor of social justice to-day is that we are almost entirely 
omitting to-impress upon the people the difference between the 
man who will make the full effort and the man who will not. 
There ought to be some stimulus and some reward always held 
out for the vigilant and the careful. While I would treat with 


the utmost kindness the unfortunate, no matter from what 
cause, the real object I have in desiring this amendment is sim- 


ply to emphasize the proposition that we do make some distinc- 
tion. I would not care how little it was. I am not after the 
amount; I am not after punishing anybody; but I can not ac- 
cept as sound the doctrine that the altogether careless should 
be treated just as the altogether cureful. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator knows that there are some 
States that for years have had the standard of comparative 
negligence in determining liability. There are some States 
which have adopted the rule that any contributory negligence 
bars a recovery. Does the Senator think that there are fewer 
accidents, relatively, in those States which have the comparative 
rule than in those which have the absolute rule that I have 
mentioned? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see why there should be. 

Mr, CUMMINS. For this reason: In my State, for instance, 
any contributory negligence bars recovery—that is, until the 
passage of the compensation bill—and in Illinois there is the 
doctrine of comparative negligence. Now, it Would seem that 
under the Senator’s reasoning the employees of Iowa ought 
to be more careful and vigilant than in Illinois, and that there 
ought to be fewer accidents, therefore, in my State than in 
IIlinols, relatively. I am sure the Senator would not assert 
that there are fewer accidents in a State that has the absolute 
rule of contributory negligence than in those States which 
permit a recovery—a partial recovery, if you please—where 
both contribute to the injury. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I can not say that my obserya- 
tion is to that effect. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, it would not work so in this instance, 
would it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It might; yes. To change from 
absolute loss of right of recovery due to negligence to entire 
right of recovery without reference to negligence is a far 
greater step than to change from absolute loss on account of 
negligence to comparative loss, as was the rule in Illinois. I 
believe that if we adopt the doctrine of complete compensation 
for the entirely negligent with the entirely careful the tendency 
will be to lessen the stimulus to care. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I only suggested. the illustration which I 
named in order to show that it did not stimulate care. The 
employees of my State were no more careful than the em- 
ployees of Illinois, although any want of care contributing to 
the injury in my State defeated all recovery. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I said, Mr. President, in reply, 
that there is a much greater step from loss of all recovery on 
account of negligence to entire recovery without regard to 
negligence than there is from loss of all recovery on account of 
negligence to a comparative recovery on account of negligence. 
In the one case there is partial recovery; in the other case 
there is no recovery; and in the third case there is complete 
recovery for the entirely negligent right alongside of the en- 
tirely careful. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, in announcing the doctrine 
that a man entirely free from negligence is to be treated ex- 
actly in the same way as a man who is entirely negligent and 
entirely responsible for the injury that comes to him. I do 
not care how small the difference may be. I am not after 
taking the money away from him. I dislike to see the national 
standard announce the doctrine that the two stand exactly 
upon the same plane. I believe, as I said before, that our gen- 
eral tendency in legislation is not sufficiently to recognize 
merit, and too much it does away with those things that recog- 
nize merit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is true, is it not, that this bill has for its 
chief object the support of dependents when injury comes to the 
supporter of the family—that is, to the widow if death ensues, 
to the children or to the family if there is total or partial disa- 
bility? The penalty which the Senator from Georgia seeks to 
impose will fall upon the widow and the children or the depend- 
ents of the person who suffers the accident. They are not in 
anywise to blame, and the very thing that we are trying to do 
will be in part prevented if the amendment of which the Senator 
is speaking is adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator is mistaken in one re- 
spect. The amendment provides that the reduction shall not 
apply in case of death, but that the compensation to the widow 
or the children shall be the same, 
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Mr, CUMMINS. 


I only used what I said as an illustration. 
I understand the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I simply mentioned that. 

Mr. THOMAS rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one word further, and then I 


will yield to the Senator from Colorado. The Senator says that 
under the other circumstances we take from the dependents. 
Mr. President, there are dependents on men who make a $200 
salary. There are dependents on men who make a $50 salary. 
One makes four times as much as the other. They are equally 
dependent; but as the man who makes the $200 has developed 
greater earning capacity and has more force and effectiveness 
for accomplishment in him than the man who makes $50, so his 
dependents turn to a support with four times the resources. 
Now, the dependents upon a man who is negligent and who negli- 
gently brings on his own injury have not the same man to de- 
pend upon as have those who depend upon a man of care and 
a man of watchfulness. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I should like to suggest another reason in support of the posi- 
tion which he is asserting. I have no doubt that it has occurred 
to the Senator, but it is this: All the statutes with which I am 
familiar upon this subject make the distinction which the Sena- 
tor insists should be made here. Of course, those statutes are 
not applicable to Government employees. Now, is it just or 
fair that we should establish by statute a distinction which is a 
preference for the Government employee that does not exist 
with the man who works for a private employer? Is there any 
reason why this distinction should exist, and is there any reason 
why it should be removed from the existing statutes with regard 
to private employment? It seems to me that it is a fundamental 
basis for all of these compensation acts. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I certainly think not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just a moment. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Colorado a question. I think there 
may be some misapprehension about it. The Senator from Colo- 
rado says that most liability laws recognize the distinction 
sought to be introduced in this bill, and I believe he is right 
about that; but he would not say, I think, that most compen- 
sation laws passed by the various States recognize these dis- 
tinctions. 

Mr. KERN. Exactly the contrary. 

Mr. THOMAS. As far as my recollection goes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they do; and they ought to if they do not. Certainly the 
employee who is careful and diligent in looking after his own 
welfare and that of his employer should be distinguished from 
the negligent and careless individual whose injury is or may be 
the consequence of his own lack of diligence and care, 

. HUSTING. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to say to the Senator from Colorado, 
if the Senator from Georgia will permit me, that I think in 
most of the States having a compensation act—and I am posi- 
tive that in Wisconsin, my own State—the compensation does 
not depend upon negligence or contributory negligence. The 
only exception is willful negligence, or wanton injury brought 
about purposely. The principle underlying these laws is that 
the compensation is not given’ because of the diligence or 
denied because of the want of diligence, but is given because it 
is held and believed that an injury in a certain occupation, 
whether caused by negligence or without negligence, should be 
charged to that occupation as an overhead expense that ought 
to be paid and that this particular occupation or enterprise 
should sustain. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia 
will permit me—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not as familiar with all the statutes 
upon the subject as others. As far as my recollection goes, the 
rule, I think, is as I have stated it. Now, I have always, since 
1888, contended for the abolition of the old common-law doc- 
trines of assumed risk and negligence of a fellow employee; but 
I never have been able to reconcile my notions of justice with 
the doctrine which places the negligent and the careless and the 
inconsiderate upon the same plane with the careful and the 
efficient and the diligent. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. What I intended to say I expected to direct 
to the Senator from Colorado, who has left the Chamber; and 
I do not know that it is worth while, because it seems to me 


the view he holds can hardly be held by any great number of 
Senators in this body. 

The distinction the Senator fails to make appears to me to be 
this: We are not now pretending to compensate a man for any 
injury he may receive. We are not compensating him as the 
ordinary jury would compensate him; neither do the various 
compensation acts of the various States of the United States. 
In my State any citizen of the State can waive any benefits: he 
may derive under the act and go into an employment free from 
the assumed risks which the Senator speaks of, and in case of 
injury or death he or his representatives can lay the matter 
before a jury, in which case he would receive infinitely more 
than he would receive under this act. 

This is, as the Senator from Iowa said, a compensation 
proposition in which the employee waives a great deal of what 
he might expect to receive, and in which the Government waives 
a great deal that it might demand even if it were a private em- 
ployer, and they compromise their differences and agree that 
these accidents, avoidable or unavoidable—because we all know 
the weaknesses to which human flesh is heir—shall fall, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin says, upon the particular industry ; and 
there is to be no hairsplitting and no long and fine drawn out 
technicality as to whether or not the man has conducted himself 
as he should have conducted himself at the particular moment 
when the injury occurred. 

I was a common pleas judge of my State when the compensa- 
tion law was recommended by the governor, the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, and enacted by the legislature. It 
was my duty to administer the law. I can remember one case 
in which the Erie Railroad, a corporation operating through 
the public streets of my city, had an employee who, off the rail- 
road property, was struck by an automobile and killed. The rail- 
road company then set up the point that this man was practically 
not in their employ, but was killed by an outsider. I held that 
the mere fact that he was an employee of theirs and was killed 
while he was in their employ entitled him to the benefit of the 
compensation act. That decision was carried to the highest 
court of my State and was there sustained. Such a thing, of 
course, would be unheard of under the ordinary operation of 
liability laws such as the Senator was referring to. 

I think this is a wonderful step that we are taking now; but 
I must differ with the Senator from Georgia with reference to 
the amendment that I see proposed in this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I can not accept as 
sound the doctrine that by legislation you can take away one 
man’s rights who is careful and give them to another man who 
is careless; and a compensation act which undertakes to force 
such a doctrine upon men employed in labor is unjust and, in 
my opinion, indefensible. This bill, however, does not occupy 
that position. These are employees of the Government. They 
can not sue the Government; they have no right of action 
against the Government, and it is a broad effort to provide for 
them with greater liberality than has been done in the past. 
I think I can say that it is more liberal than the laws of the 
States, certainly than any that I have examined. It is more 
liberal than the law of New Jersey, to which the Senator who 
has just left the Chamber referred. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have not left the Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He is sitting behind me. I am glad 
he is still here. It is more liberal than their law. 

Mr. President, for many, many years, for a century, an ex- 
treme doctrine was held about the nonliability of a master for 
injury to his servants. The negligence of his servant freed 
him from liability. The extreme and, I think, inexcusable doc- 
trine also was adhered to in England for quite a length of time, 
until changed by statute, and in many of the States of the 
Union, particularly in New Jersey, that master was entirely 
free from liability for injuries caused by the negligence of a 
Sooners I think that doctrine. was extreme and almost 

ru 

But, Mr. President, when we came to pass a national statute 
upon the subject of employers’ liability in connection with cor- 
porations engaged in interstate transportation we did not pro- 
vide for absolute liability to an injured employee who was 
negligent; we provided for comparative liability and for a 
reduction in proportion to his negligence. 

We have in the last few years reached a new theory, one of 
compensation, and I think it is wise and in many respects just, 
but we are seeking to swing entirely away from all remnants 
of the recognition of negligence. 

I disapprove the old rule. In my own State I succeeded in 
having it modified by statute years ago. I have been fighting 
those old rules for 30 years. 
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But, Mr. President, the danger always is that when we find 
something of evil and desire to substitute something that is 
good, the humanitarian spirit that makes the substitute is apt 
to leave out something that is good in the old law. 

What I object to in the extreme compensation theory is 
that it gives no regard at all to the difference between the 
status of the careful and the status of the careless. I do not 
care how small it is; I only ask that the law recognize a 
man who does his full duty as occupying at least a little 
different position from the man who is careless. I think we 
should keep before our people all the time everywhere the 
inspiration to effort, the inspiration to exertion, the inspiration 
to development, the inspiration to the highest possible pro- 
ficiency in whatever line of occupation may be pursued. I think 
we should seek always to inspire the highest degree of care. 
It is the development of our people for which we long. Our 
forefathers established this country; they fought for our 
liberties; they gave us our Constitution that we might here 
have an opportunity to develop the greatest, the freest, the best 
people whom the world has ever known. 

Now, let us not do away with all things that inspire effort. 
Let us not in our purpose to alleviate evil forget that if our 
standard of manhood is to continue to grow, if the character 
of excellence of our people is daily and yearly to be better 
and higher, we must keep before them the thought of in- 
dividual responsibility and individual effort. 

I believe in this amendment, I do not care for the percentage. 
I do not care if you cut it to not more than 10 per cent. I 
just want to say that we recognize somewhat the difference 
between care and negligence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume the Senator’s amendment is 
a very liberal departure from the old doctrine of contributory 
negligence, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it recognizes the fact that negli- 
gence ought to be taken into account to some extent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all I ask; only they can 
not reduce it over 25 per cent. They are not obliged to reduce it 
that much, but in proportion to the negligence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It strikes me that the principle involved 
in the amendment is a very sound one, I agree with the Sen- 
ator that care should have more consideration than negligence 
on the part of employees everywhere. 

Mr. KERN rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is just one other amendment 
that I wanted to bring to the attention of the Senate. I will 
be through in a moment, 

The only other amendment to which I desire to direct atten- 
tion is one which I will offer transferring the force now 
connected with this work in the Department of Labor to this 
commission. 

Mr. KERN. Mr, President, I regret exceedingly that I can 
not support the amendment of the committee. The Senator 
from Georgia seems to have confused in his mind employers’ 
liability laws and compensation laws. Compensation laws have 
been enacted in 32 States of the Union. Full compensation laws 
have been enacted in some 22 or 25 States of the Union. In 
none of them which are now in force is the question of con- 
tributory negligence taken into account. These statutes that 
have been placed upon the statute books have been the result 
of great study and research on this question. The subject has 
received the profound thought of the best economic thinkers in 
the country, and it is the universal consensus of opinion that 
while the doctrine of comparative negligence or contributory 
negligence ought to have a place in the employers’ liability law 
yet in compensation laws they are entitled to no place at all. 

A compensation bill, and a very good one, was introduced 
by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. That bill 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
after a very thorough investigation a report was made which 
deals with the very question under discussion. Senator SUTHER- 
LAND in his bill made no exception as to contributory negli- 

gence cases, and in discussing that feature of the bill the Senate 
Sadiciary Committee makes the following comment, which with 
the permission of the Senate I will read: 


In the English law “ serious and willful misconduct — the Mr aged be i 15 
precludes compensation; in British Columbia the serious and 


misconduct or serious neglect 5 excludes , compensation ; Denmark and 
; in France intentional injur- 
jes are excluded and in case of inexcusable fault on the part of the em- 
ployer or employee, the compensation is increased or decreased ; 


Finland “intentional or gross negligence ” 


in New 
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Zealand “ serious and willful misconduct” excludes; in Russia “ inten- 
tional or gross imprudence.” On the other hand, in Austria, Belgium, 
Greece, Hungary (unless fatal), Norway, and other countries compensi- 
tion is refused only in the case of “ intentional” injuries. 

I might add here, Mr. President, that every country in the- 
world save Turkey has enacted liberal compensation laws, and 
in the countries that I have named the employee is not denied 
compensation on account of contributory negligence. 

Now, let us get at the reasoning of the committee. The 
proposition is stated very clearly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will yield to me a 
moment, that is the reasoning of Senator SUTHERLAND, not of the 
committee. He.made the report for the committee. I served 
on the subcommittee with him, and he and I prepared the bill. 
He reported it. I never suggested this amendment before the 
committee. It is the reasoning of Senator SUTHERLAND, who 
alone is responsible for that report. 

Mr. KERN. It is very excellent reasoning, no matter from 
whom it has come. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not questioning that. I just 
did not wish as a member of the Judiciary Committee to be 
considered to be a party to the reasoning. 

Mr. KERN. This report was made by Senator SUTHERLAND 
on behalf of the Judiciary Committee, and there was no dissent, 
either from the report itself or from the conclusions stated by 
him. It will interest the lawyers of the body to know that 
this reasoning comes from so able and careful a lawyer as the 
junior Senator from Utah: 

Various laws which in any way recognize the element of negligence 
or misconduct as precluding or affecting compensation pare nae 8 
much litigation in order to arrive at their scope and mea 9 
objection to all such limiting 182 rovisions is that the law fs deprived of 
one of its chief 1 nam Ex the element of certain Of course, 
such provisions will baye the elect of sometimes preventing the per 
ment of compensation where in strict justice it ought not to be 
but that is more than offset by relleving the administration o the 
law of the element of uncertainty, th 155 presence of which would bring 
D and injustice upon a larger number of employees. 
Every lawyer understands how dlcheuit it is in modern industry to 
Aetarmine whether given conduct is negligent, 4 115 appears as 
such is sometimes only the selection, m necessarily hasty selec- 
tion, of one of two methods of doing a piece of work, when upon a 
cool survey of the entire situation afterwards 3 is seen “= the other 
method would have been safer. So-called gs pelle frequent] 
so affected by other circumstances, particularly “in modern 92 
eated industry, that it sometimes becomes exceedingly difficult to 
determine whether the negligence or some other circumstance was 
the controlling cause of the accident. 3 one-half of the acci- 
dents occurring under the present complex dustrial conditions is 
the result of fortuitous circumstances for which nobody is to blame. 
Under these circumstances modern compensation laws are more and 
more rejecting the element of negligence „ and are basing 
thelr compensation upon the fact of injury and not of fault. 

Now, the Senator from Georgia has offered another amend- 
ment, and I may consider the two together. The other amend- 
ment provides that instead of the questions growing out of this 
law being referred to a commission organized for that purpose 
they shall be determined by a division of the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator is mistaken. I have 
not offered any such amendment to the bill. It is that the force 
now engaged under the act of 1908 in the Department of Labor 
handling the present pay be transferred to the commission 
and be their employees entirely independent of the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just a moment, The Suther- 
land bill, the report upon which is now in the hands of the 
Senator from Indiana, provides that the law shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Labor. I intend before the con- 
sideration is finished to offer an amendment to the House bill 
rte the administration of the law to the Secretary of 

abor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Indiana will 
pardon me one moment, on the contrary, I most cordially agree 
with the view of the bill that it can be best administered by this 
independent commission. 

Mr. KERN. I am glad to know that I was mistaken in my 
statement as to the effect of the Senator’s proposed amendment. 
But, however, the law is to be administered whether by a com- 
mission or whether by a division of the Department of Labor, 
the proposed amendment will introduce into the administration 
of the law a constant source of annoyance and interference. 
As stated in the report from which I have just read, the ques- 
tion as to what is contributory negligence and what is not con- 
tributory negligence comes up in a thousand different ways, It 
is a matter of constant dispute. Under the old system one-half 
the time of counsel in damage cases was occupied in discussing 
the question as to what was contributory and what was. not 
contributory negligence. Pages and almost volumes of court 
decisions have been occupied in a discussion of the legal ques- 
tion as to whether or not certain actions on the part of the 
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employees would constitute contributory negligence. Now, it is 
proposed to inject into this law that kind of an element of un- 
certainty which will from the very start involve the commission, 
if it be a commission, or the division of the bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, if it should be given the administration of the 
law, in all the perplexities and worries that grow out of an 
investigation into each particular case as to whether or not 
certain actions on the part of the applicant constitute contribu- 
tory negligence. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
Indiana venture upon an estimate of the number of injuries that 
will occur under the bill during a year, as informed by the past. 

Mr. KERN, I have no idea. The present law on the subject, 
which is a sort. of makeshift law, applies to about one-fourth of 
the Government employees. The proposed law will apply to 
something over 400,000 persons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, I imagine that of 400,000 persons entitled to the benefits 
of the law a very large volume of business would come before 
the commission, or whatever body may be charged with its 
administration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have busied myself a little with an esti- 
mate upon that question. In my opinion five courts sitting con- 
tinuously 300 days in a year would not be able to determine the 
questions of contributory or comparative negligence. Every in- 
jury practically would result in a long difficult trial in order 
to reach a conclusion with respect to the conduct of the injured 
employee whether he had in any way contributed to the injury 
which he had suffered. 

If the Senator from Georgia will look over even the law we 
now have and consider its operation, he will at once be con- 
vinced that we would have to have courts enough or commis- 
sions enough to try two, three, four, or five thousand cases a 
year. 

Mr. KERN, Mr. President, as I have already suggested, it 
removes the certainty, which is one of the chief beauties, if I 
may use that word, of this kind of legislation, and it restores 
uncertainty where there ought to be certainty. It will in- 
terfere very largely, I believe, with the administration of the 
law. > 

The arguments made by the Senator this morning, while they 
would apply with full force in a discussion of the enactment 
of proposed employers’ liability laws, certainly can not be re- 
garded as of great weight in a discussion of this measure, 
especially with those who have studied the history of the legisla- 
tion and the economic aspects of the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask another question of the 
Senator from Indiana, if he will yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. KERN. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Has the Senator observed the difference in 
another respect between the House bill and the Senate bill—I 
mean the bill that was reported by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate? 

Mr. KERN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS, It is pertinent, because the Senator has 
read from the laws of various countries the standards which 
have been established in the bill considered by the Judiciary 
Committee as it came from a subcommittee, of which our friend 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smita] was a member. The 
only exceptions made were, first, if the injury was brought 
about by the willful intention of the person injured; that is, the 
words are, “ Where it is proved that the injury or death of 
such employee is occasioned by his willful intention to bring 
about the injury or death of himself or of another”; second, 
that it “resulted from his intoxication.” Those are the only 
two exceptions in the Senate bill. The House bill brings in 
another; and even if it were not amended in any way, it is still 
illiberal enough to the employee. It says: 

But no compensation shall be paid— 

I am quoting from the House bill. 

But no compensation shall be paid if the injury or death is caused by 
the willful misconduct of the employee or by the employee's inten- 
tion to bring about the injury or deatb of himself or of another, or if 
intoxication of the injured employee is the proximate cause of the 
injury or death. 

We have therefore introduced into the bill, without the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, an additional excep- 
tion, namely, an injury the result of willful misconduct. That 
is a very different thing from a willful intention to bring about 
the injury. It will be hard enough upon the employee if he is 
compelled to prove that the injury was not the result of his 
willful misconduct, without putting upon him the further bur- 
den of proving that his negligence did not contribute to the 
injury. I do not know whether or not the Senator from In- 
diana had noticed that difference in the two bills, 
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Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I think the rights of the Govern- 
ment are amply protected without the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. Therefore I hope it will not be adopted. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I agree fully with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] in his conclusion 
that this amendment would simply provoke a great deal of 
unnecessary litigation, would consume a tremendous amount of 
time, would cause great expeuse to the Government; and, in 
my judgment, more, indeed, than we would save to the Govern- 
ment by reducing the amount 25 per cent from that to which 
the bill as it stands entitles an injured employee. 

I am particularly glad, Mr. President, that a bill of this 
character is to be passed by the Congress. I have long been 
interested in attempted legislation of this general character in 
my State, where for the past 12 or 15 years, at least, I have 
endeavored to do away with the old law of master and servant, 
which we still have in all its vigor and with all its horrors, 
The assumption of risk, negligence of a fellow servant, con- 
tributory negligence have been the means of practically plac- 
ing upon the weakest portion of our community—in many cases 
the widows and orphans of men who have been killed while 
doing their duty as workmen as well as they could—the great 
burdens, the sorrows, and the distress which certainly in a 
measure should have been shared by the business in which they 
were engaged, and, in cases like this, by the Government for 
which they worked. Therefore it is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I shall give my vote for this bill. 

I shall also vote to remove from the bill the amendment 
which proposes to inquire in each case whether the injury was 
due to contributory negligence, and that will be the inquiry in 
each case, and a multitude of special agents and a very great 
number of lawyers would necessarily be engaged in ascertain- 
ing the facts. 

Mr. President, I have but a word more to say ir regard to 
this matter. I have said that my own people in Delaware are 
still laboring under the horrors of the old laws applicable to 
the relation of master and servant. I desire to pay a tribute 
to the judges of my State, however, by saying that they have 
endeavored in every way possible to modify these laws in the 
interest of suffering humanity, by applying wherever possible 
and extending as far as possible the doctrine of proximate 
cause; but I welcome every effort that is made anywhere in 
this country to produce a sentiment which will grow and 
spread until nowhere in this country will either branch of 
the legislative body in any State refuse to listen to proper ap- 
peals for the modification of the old law which at this time 
and in this year of our Lord, in my judgment, simply works 
hardship, unfairness, and dreadful results to the social rela- 
tions of the working people of this country. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I also wish to state that I 
oppose the amendment reported by the Senate committee, and 
I oppose it on several grounds. For one thing, I think the 
principle of the amendment is entirely repugnant to the real 
national purpose in this bill, and I believe it is unwise as a 
general policy for another thing. I believe that the purpose, 
which I fully and heartily indorse, is to put the employees of 
the United States in the same position as the employees of in- 
dustrial concerns generally. The purpose of this bill, as I 
understand, is to do away with the harsh rules applied to indi- 
viduals who are injured in the course of their occupation, and, 
in addition to that, to do away with the harsh rule which 
exempts the United States, in the absence of any statute, from 
any claim whatsoever on account of personal injury suffered by 
its employees. - 

The employees of the Government who are going to be bene- 
fited by this bill when it shall become a law, I presume will 
be largely engaged in industrial activities, in the service of 
the United States in navy yards, and in factories of various 
kinds where injuries are likely to occur. In framing a bill 
with that in mind, it seems to me that we should take into con- 
sideration not only the experience of industrial concerns gen- 
erally and the experience of those engaged in industrial pur- 
suits, but we shoud also take into consideration the experi- 
ence and interests and purposes of the people generally. We 
should consider why we are going to enact the law what we 
are attempting to remedy, and what the remedy shall be. 

As I understcad it, the reason that compensation laws have 
been enacted in the various States—and I come from a State 
which enacted, I believe, one of the first ones, and a good one— 
is to relieve the workers of the country from the harsh rule 
of the common law. In the first place, under the common law, 
when a workmen was injured at his occupation, the entire loss 
and burden fell upon him and his family. The man himself 
may have been a careful individual, a diligent workman, who 
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for years pursued his activities without injury, but who in a 
thoughtless moment suffered an injury, perhaps suffered death; 
whereupon the loss fell upon that individual or his family, as the 
case may be, instead of falling upon the community generally, 
and particularly on the industry in which he was engaged. That 
is a very harsh rule to apply to any man who gives his life in 
a pursuit which conduces to the benefit of society. 

Again, the rule of contributory negligence was applied, under 
which, when an employee was injured, if he was guilty of any 
want of ordinary care, he could not recover, and the loss and 
damage fell upon him and his family. Not only that, but it fell 
upon him and his family, even though his employer was guilty 
of negligence and he was only guilty of contributory negligence; 
so that the employer entirely escaped any liability if, per- 
chance, coincident with his own negligence, there occurred con- 
tributory negligence on the part of the employee. 

Furthermore, by virtue of the fact that every injury that 
occurred raised a question of negligence, it became necessary 
for the injured party to go into court to get his claim paid; in 
other words, every accident that occurred held within it a 
potential lawsuit. So poor men, men working by the day, were 
obliged to employ lawyers, to secure money in some way to get 
witnesses, and to go into court and litigate their rights against 
powerful corporations, which have a great deal more means, 
of course, than the ordinary individual had, and many of which 
made a business of contesting claims that were made against 
them, thus placing their employees under a tremendous disad- 
vantage. 

Not only that, but by virtue of the very poverty of the 
claimant he could only procure counsel by agreeing to divide up 
with that counsel the fruits of the litigation. So he had to 
find lawyers who were willing to take a chance and who 
would go into court in the hope of getting a large proportion of 
the amount in case of recovery. So it came bout that when 
men were injured a large proportion of them never sued, a large 
proportion sued but never recovered, and a very small propor- 
tion sued and did recover; and when they did recover they lost 
from a third to a half or cven a greater percentage of the 
amount that was justly due them because of their injuries in 
the payment of their witnesses’ and attorneys’ fees. As a con- 
sequence the net results to the injured person were reduced to 
a minimum, and he rarely got anything near what he was en- 
titled to by reason of the injuries that he suffered. So it seems 
that the feeling grew all over the country that this was a very 
unscientific and unsatisfactory way for employers to protect 
men in their employment and to see that they were compen- 
sated for injuries which they received in the course of their 
employment. 

So a new idea grew up—and that, I think, is what these com- 
pensation laws are based upon—that when manufacturers em- 
ploy men to manufacture certain articles not only the cost of 
labor and the cost of material should enter into the cost of the 
article manufactured, but the injuries suffered by the men in 
that employment should be reckoned as a necessary and in- 
evitable element of the cost. Now, in the case of any man who 
engages in the manufacturing business, when a machine breaks 
down, or when some accident occurs in his factory other than 
that in connection with his employees, that loss was always 
charged up to the industry. It was an overhead expense. For 
instance, if horses were employed in a manufacturing industry 
and one of them was killed, that horse was charged up as an 
item of expense of operation in that industry. If cars or en- 
gines are used and accidents occur and property is destroyed, 
that was charged up as an item of expense and added to the cost 
of manufacture. And so we finally got to the idea that human 
beings employed in an industry, who shed their blood, sacrifice 
their limbs or their lives in that employment—and these things 
are inevitable in a manufacturing establishment—should be 
compensated and that such compensation be charged up as an 
expense of that business and added to the cost of manufacture, 
charged up to the finished product, and be borne by the com- 
munity at large. 

That is the theory that I think underlies compensation laws 
generally. Consequently the negligence of a man does not enter 
into the equation at all. It is entirely repugnant to the idea of 
compensation laws, in my judgment, or at least is entirely 
irrelevant to the main question. It is merely a question of carry- 
ing out the principle and the theory that compensation of men 
who are injured or destroyed in a manufacturing business should 
be considered as a part of the cost of the business in which they 
are engaged, and that that cost should be charged up to the 
finished product to be paid by the people at large who pur- 
chase the product. 

Now, men will be careless. No large manufacturing establish- 
ment that I know of runs for any length of time but that inevi- 


tably at some time, somehow, some man loses his life or his 
limb. Consequently the expense incurred by reason of loss 
of life or limb can be forecast with reasonable certainty in every 
manufacturing establishment of any size or consequence. 

Therefore it is my judgment that it is wrong in principle, 
wrong in theory, and will prove to be wrong in practice to with- 
hold compensation from any individual because he has been 
momentarily careless. It does not enter into the equation at all. 
It is not a question of who was at fault, but it is a question 
of whether this expense shall be borne by the injured individual 
and his family or whether you are going to charge it up as an 
overhead expense against the industry. - 

That should be all the more true when a man is working for 
the United States, although as far as this act is concerned I 
presume we must regard the United States purely as an em- 
ployer. But as an employer having hundreds of thousands 
of men working for it, and one which should show a good example 
to our citizens, whatever loss of life or injuries may be occa- 
sioned to employees of the United States in the course of their 
employment—in their work for the people of the country— 
along manufacturing or other lines should be charged upon the 
whole country, and the country should stand for it just the same 
as individual industries are standing for it. 

Under the theory of the amendment suggested by the Senate 
committee, we hark back to an idea that should be eliminated 
from a true and fair workmen’s compensation act. We depart 
from the idea of compensating a man and his family for losses 
suffered in the ordinary course of his employment, and we go 
back to find out whether he could not have avoided it instead 
of going to the question of compensating him for injuries suf- 


The experience in my State—Wisconsin—under our workman’s 
compensation act, has shown that accidents have been reduced by 
a very large percentage in Wisconsin, which certainly negatives 
the argument made by the Senator from Georgia that if work- 
men are going to be penalized or have their compensation re- 
duced they will be more careful. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not say that. 

Mr. HUSTING. I thought that was the effect of the Sena- 
tor’s argument. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What I said was that I rejected the 
idea that no discrimination should exist between the careful 
and the careless; that the tendency of our humanitarian legis- 
lation was unfortunate in that respect. t 

Mr. HUSTING. I took it that the Senator from Georgia 
argued that there would be a tendency to reduce the number of, 
accidents if men were to receive less compensation when they 
were injured as a result of carelessness than if they were in- 
jured through no fault of their own. I want to say right here, 
in regard to that, that men who are injured in their employ-, 
ment are injured because they can not help it. The particular 
individual who is injured can not help it. According to his 
knowledge, according to his habits, he is doing the best he can. 
I do not suppose there is one man in ten thousand or one man in 
a hundred thousand who is injured because he wants to be 
injured or because he is indifferent to injury and suffering. He 
is sufficiently punished by nature by suffering the pain naturally 
incident to a severe accident. He does not want to be injured, 
and he does not purpose to be injured. His injury and the 
injury of every man, except one in a hundred thousand or per- 
haps one in a million, is to him an inevitable accident, some- 
thing that is bound to occur, something that has to be reckoned 
with in any industrial institution in the country, no matter how. 
careful employees may try to be. So long as men are human, 
men will be careless. So long as men are not perfect, men will 
suffer lapses in caring for themselves. We all know that acci- 
dents will happen and do happen. 

It is going to happen just as surely as the sun rises in the 
East and sets in the West. So many men are going to be 
injured under given conditions, and their loss or damage should 
be properly charged up to the cost of the finished product and 
not rest upon individuals or their families. 

Of course, it is entirely proper, and I agree with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummans], that a man who willfully subjects 
himself to an injury, who willfully sacrifices an arm or sacrifices 
a leg, ought not to be taken into consideration. That is some- 
thing that no one can reasonably expect, foresee, or contro! 
that a man would willfully injure himself. But as to a man 
who merely is guilty of what is called contributory negligence, I 
say that he should not be penalized, no discrimination should 
be made against him in favor of his more fortunate and more 
careful brother in case he, not because of any law on the books, 
but only because nature has made him so, suffers an injury, 
where a man more carefully constituted, more careful in his 
make-up, does not suffer an injury. : k 
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What is the result of these compensation laws? If it is true 
that fewer men will be injured if careless men do not receive 
as. much compensation as careful men, then in States having 
these compensation acts more accidents should oceur! But 
what has been the result? The result in my State has been 
that the law has made the employer more careful. He insures 
in an insurance company. ‘The insurance company send around 
their inspectors to inspect these manufacturing establishments, 
Labor-saving devices are installed, and as a result the acci- 
dents in the industries of Wisconsin have been reduced by a 
remarkable percentage, not because the men have become any 
different, but because the employers, knowing, or rather ap- 
preciating, that when a man is injured they have got to pay 
an increase in insurance, that their insurance rates will be 
increased, have installed labor-saving devices, and have hedged 
about their employees every protection in order to lessen 
accidents and thus be able to enjoy more favorable rates of 
insurance. I want to go further and say that by reason of 
the law in Wisconsin our employers have beeome interested in 
the question of lessening injuries in their factories, and so, for 
humanitarian reasons as well as that of an enlightened self- 
interest, they are preserving the lives and health and effi- 
ciency of their employees as well as compensating the unfor- 
tunate ones. 

That is the way it has worked out in Wisconsin. Only a 
short time ago I read a report on the showing that this law 
was working out, in the State in which I live, in the most sat- 
isfactory manner, and that the manufacturers themselyes would 
not go back to the old system if they could have their own way 
about it. The employers are entirely satisfied and the em- 
ployees are entirely satisfied. 

It is true that the employee who is injured, or the family 
of an employee who is killed, does not get the same damages 
that would be obtained from a jury; but I think it is safe to 
say that it is working out in this way—that in the net result, 
climinating the lawsuits and eliminating the attorneys and the 
go-betweens, he and his family are netting, for each injury, a 
better percentage than they would in a personal-injury suit. 
They are getting more for injuries suffered, a larger percent- 
age, than they ever got under the old barbarous system in vogue 
theretofore. Not only that, but nearly 100 per cent of the 
injured are now receiving compensation as a matter of course, 
where formerly only a small percentage ever received one cent 
and suffered the loss occasioned from his injuries. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra] says that it would 
not make any difference to him how small the percentage was, the 
deduction should be because of the employee's negligence. No 
matter how small the deduction, what I object to in this bill, 
Mr. President, is that the principle interjected is going to defeat 
the beneficial purposes of the bill to a very great extent. Sup- 
pose a man is injured, and assume—and I do not think it is a 
very violent assumption—that you are going to have some in- 
spectors go and look up these matters and see whether that 
man was injured through his own negligence or not, it means 
that every case will have to be inspected, to start with. Now, 
of course there will have to be attorneys on the part of the 
Government to examine into these claims and present them to 
the commission. That will be inevitable; and while this bill 
authorizes the commission to sit in various parts of the country, 
yet it means delay, it means expense, and, above all, it means a 
lawsuit, because it will be the duty of the commission to sit in 
judgment on every case, and every case will have to stand on its 
merits, and the amount of compensation to be paid in each in- 
stance will depend upon the facts in each particular case. Each 
injury is a case by itself, and the result will be that an injured 
employee, instead of being compensated in the regular course of 
business, will find himself up against a mountain of troubles to 
get what is coming to him. He will be up against a hard and 
expensive practice if the commission does its full duty and in- 
vestigates each case—not whether a given person is entitled to 
this extra 25 per cent or not, because I believe that there is only 
n very small percentage of the accidents that occur where the 
question of negligence will not be open to question and to litiga- 
tion and adjudication. 

So it will cost the Government a lot of money to make this 
very inquiry; but, worse than that, it will cause every man who 
is injured, against whom a charge will be made of contributory 
negligence, to have a lawsuit on his hands. He will have to 
subpeena his witnesses, he will have to employ counsel, and he 
will have to go before this board, and you will have a court 
instead of a commission, and they will have to try out each case 
just the same as it is tried ont in the circuit courts, only 25 
per cent is at issue instead of 100 per cent; and if you reduce 
that to 10 per cent you will still not eliminate the difficulty. 
You will have to litigate the 10 per cent, and the lower you go 


the less reason there will be, but not the less necessity for it, 
because the injured employee will have to present his case in 
order to get the compensation to which he is entitled; and when 
you do that you are heading right straight back into the old 
system which involves the question of contributory negligence. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if the United States wants 
to take care of its employees the same as other industrial insti- 
tutions or other concerns are taking care of their employees, as 
the Senator from Iowa said, you must eliminate the uncertainty, 
so that the only question of fact that should be at issue would 
be, Was the man engaged in this employment? Was he injured? 
How much should he receive for that injury? If the negligence 
question is left for adjudication, if anything of that kind is left 
for controversy, I say it means a lawsuit, and it means great 
expense to the Government. 

But more than that; it means expense to the injured party 
or his family, and in the end it means that the money paid by 
the United States is frittered away in litigation, and does not 
reach those who are justly entitled to all of it, and is no com- 
pensation to amount to anything. 

It seems to me that there is not sufficient reason—in fact, 
there is no reason, in my judgment; no good reason, if the 
Senator will pardon me for saying so—why that should be in 
the bill; but there is every reason to the contrary if the Gov- 
ernment wants to deal justly with its employees and to keep 
pace with the legislation in the States upon this subject. It 
seems it has been the policy of most of the States on this very 
point, which is the point of the greatest controversy—I know 
it was in my State—not to put in the question of negligence at 
all. The right to compensation should rest upon the broad 
principle I stated at the outset, that when a man is working 
and is injured in the ordinary course of his employment, and 
is injured not by any willful act on his part which shows that 
he wanted to be injured, that injury should not be borne by 
him or his family alone, but should be charged up as an over- 
head expense in the operation of the plant, whether it is a 
national or an industrial plant. It should be charged up to the 
people who enjoy the fruits of his labor, and he should be 
compensated, to the end that he may not become a public 
charge upon the community, but that he may receive a quid pro 
quo for his services and for the injuries that he has received 
in the ordinary course of his employment. He and his family 
should be compensated upon broad humanitarian grounds and 
because it is founded upon right and justice. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is to be hoped, in the 
interest of those for whom this bill is to be passed, that the 
amendment proposed by the Senate committee will not be 
adopted. In my judgment, it would be practically useless 
if in every instance there must be tried out before some tri- 
bunal the question of negligence. 

I hope the Senators upon this side of the Chamber will 
recall that the bill introduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND], a student of this subject and an eminent lawyer, 
did not admit negligence into the equation. I hope they will 
remember that the bill was carefully considered by a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, of which my friend, the 
Senator from Georgia, was a member, that it was reported by 
the subcommittee unanimously to the full committee without 
any such provision as is now suggested, that it was considered 
by the full committee and reported to the Senate unanimously 
without any such provision, and is now on the Senate Calendar 
for action by the Senate. 

I may be permitted here to say that while there may be a 
difference of opinion with regard to the subject we are now 
discussing and a difference of opinion with regard to the merit 
of the House bill as compared with the bill reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, in my opinion the bill reported by the 
Judiciary Committee is a better bill, everything considered, than 
the bill which came from the House. I have made, from time to 
time, the suggestion that when the bill was under consideration 
I would offer the Senate Judiciary Committee bill as a substi- 
tute. I do not intend to do it. So earnestly am I in favor of 
the bill itself and of the principle which is involved in it that 
I am willing to accept the House standard of compensation and 
the House provision with regard to the payment for injuries, 
I shall offer an amendment that will substitute the Secretary 
of Labor for the commission that is sought to be established in 
the House bill. However, that is not before us at this time. 

I have mentioned the action of the Judiciary Committee upon 
the subject in order to assure those who have not given the 
subject great study that it was the opinion of members of the 
Judiciary Committee that compensation should be paid for in- 
juries sustained by Government employees without regard to 
negligence which may have contributed to the injury, subject 
only to two exceptions—first, a willful intention on the part 
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of the injured. person to bring about the injury, and, second, 
a state of intoxication which helped to bring about the injury. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I inquire of the Senator whether 
those provisions haye been incerporated in the House bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Both of them are in the House bill, with 
one additional: exception, namely, willful misconduct. I am 
very sorry it is there. I do not believe it ought to be there, 
because the inquiry as to what is willful misconduct is 2 difficult 
‘one. It is almost as difficult as the inquiry as to contributory 
negligence, and it ought to be eliminated from the bill. The 
tivo exceptions, in my judgment—and I believe that is the con- 
sensus of opinion throughout the country—are sufficient. 

Mr. President, I agree entirely with the view taken by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne]. It is in harmony with 
the suggestion I made a few moments ago in an inquiry put to 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], I asked him his esti- 
mate of the number of injuries that would occur during the 
course of a year among the 400,000 civil employees of the Gov- 
ernment covered. by the bill. He did not, of course, attempt to 
answer; but allow me to say that there are 100,000 civil em- 

loyees of the Government now covered by an inadequate and 
mperfect law which gives certain compensation in case of 
njury, and, as I remember, the annual injuries suffered among 
jthe hundred thousand employees aggregate between four and 
five thousand. 

We now propose in this bill, and wisely too, to add 800,000 
‘civil employees to the number for whose injuries compensation 
shall be paid. I quite agree that the 300,000 we are about 
to add will not increase proportionately the number of in- 
jured, because these employees are engaged in occupations that 
‘are not so hazardous as the occupations of the 100,000 now 
within the scope of the law; but it is obvious that if any con- 
siderable addition is made to the number of injured and if in 
one-half the injuries the inquiry shall arise, Was the injured 
person guilty of contributory negligence, and if so to what de- 
gree? no commission of three men could make those inquiries. 
T understated it when I said it would require the continuous 
service of five independent courts. I think it would require 
more, if we would be compelled to enter upon a regular trial 
such as we have all observed in personal-injury cases to de- 
termine every circumstance connected with the accident or the 
injury to determine who was responsible for it and in what 
degree each of the persons who contributed to it was respon- 
sible or guilty. I need but mention the number of cases that 
would inevitably come before such a tribunal, or series of 
tribunals, and appeal to the knowledge of all lawyers who are 
familiar with the course of personal-injury trials in order to 
‘convince them that the proposal is one which is impracticable 
even if it were just. But it is not just. If the Government 
of the United States was suable, and I will assume for the 
moment that it is, because in fairness it ought to be, we are 
substituting for the liability of an employer to an employee a 
‘compensation which is so much less than the rule of liability 
‘would afford or give the employee that in justice we must give 
the employee some advantage that he would not have under the 
rigorous rule of the common law. 
| In my State we have an optional compensation law. I am 
not one of them, but some lawyers believe that a compensa- 
tion law in order to be constitutional must be optional. I 
think that was substantially the decision of the court of errors 
and appeals of New York in rather a famous case. But in my 
State the option is influenced to some extent by a provision 
of the law which withdraws from the employer certain defenses 
which he could otherwise present, and we make that an in- 
ducement for the employer to agree to come in under the 
workmen's compensation act. j 

Mr. President, I spent 25 years in the. courthouse, most of 
the time, and I suppose I have tried during that time as 
many personal-injury cases as anyone in the western country. 
It was my observation and is now my reflective judgment that 
in 75 per cent of the cases in which injury results from negli- 
gence the person injured is in some degree responsible for the 
injury; that is, it rarely happens that an accident is brought 
about solely by the carelessness or negligence of a single per- 
son. Ordinarily the accident is caused by the coordination of 
the negligence of two or more persons. It only happens once 
in a long while—I am speaking of those cases in which some 
one is negligent—it only happens once in a long while that the 
employee by the exercise of care, if he were conscious and 


thinking of the subject at the immediate time, could not avoid 
the injury. 

I I mention this because in its application to this measure, if 
this amendment is adopted, it will in my judment result in a 
reduction of 25 per cent of the compensation allowed in 90 per 
cent of all the cases to which it applies. We might just as well 
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adopt the hard and fast rule of a 25 per cent reduction as to 
empower or attempt to empower the commission to administer 
the law of contributory negligence, because the commission would 
not only be required to ascertain. whether there was any negli- 
gence upon the part of the person injured, but it would be 
required to go further and compare the degree of that negli- 
gence with the degree of the negligence upon the other side. 
Now, have any of you ever attempted to compare the negli- 
gence of two persons whose joint carelessness contributed to an 
accident? It is an utterly impossible thing. It can net be done 
in the majority of instances. Once in a while we reach a case 
in which the negligence on the one side is so gross that the negli- 
gence upon the part of the injured man or woman is slight in 
comparison; but anyone who has gone through from day to day 
and year to year with the trial of such cases knows that in the 


vast majority of them there is no way of comparing the degree 


of negligence. 

We have adopted that rule in the liability act. Many States 
have adopted that rule; but generally the application of the 
rule is given to a jury, and the jury determines the degrees of 
negligence and reduces the recovery accordingly. The jury has 
no rule; there is no review; it is a sort of equitable inde- 
pendent tribunal that administers justice according to its own 
light, and there is not much trouble about a jury giving to an 
injured person the sum of money that in its opinion fairly com- 
pensates him for the suffering or disability that may have been 
occasioned; but I should like to know how a commission sup- 
posed to be made up of men with cultured, trained, educated, dis- 
ciplined minds can compare degrees of negligence. It has not 
the freedom and the irresponsibility which attaches to the ver- 
dict of a jury. In my opinion the effect of this law would be 
simply to impose a reduction of 25 per cent in every case to 
which the amendment is applicable and in which the commis- 
sion would find that there was any degree of contributory negli- 
gence. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, although recognizing the 
strength and force of the broad argument made by the Senator 
from Georgia, I am opposed to the amendment. He can not 
outrun me in the desire to build up individual strength of char- 
acter; he can not excel me in the insistence that the safety of 
the country depends upon the initiative of the individual and 
his power to care for himself and lift himself above the common 
level and to accomplish great things; but I must say that his 
strong and persuasive argument is without value when applied 
to a compensation law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall consume the 
time of the Senate upon the part of the argument which insisted 
that on principle there should be no difference in a compensa- 
tion act between the negligent and the careful only to say it 
is so evidently unsound, so utterly indefensible, it needs only 
to be submitted from any source to destroy itself. 

There is, however, a part of the argument to which I con- 
cede there is strength. I refer to the difficulty of the adminis- 
tration. If I thought for a moment that this rule would apply 
to 90 per cent of the employees, I would be as much against 
it as any Senator; if I thought the commission would seek to 
enforce it in any such a way, I would be against it. 

I want to say in behalf of the committee that while the 
amendment comes from the committee it is only candid to ad- 
mit that the majority of the committee were not disposed to 
be in favor of the amendment, but they yielded to my views 
and agreed to it. 

Now, with reference to the enforcement of such an amend- 
ment, I do not expect it to be enforced at all in the way the 
Senator from Iowa suggests. I would not expect any consider- 
able number to have their recovery reduced 25 per cent. T 
would only expect in the most flagrant cases of negligence, 
when there was apparent and transparent responsibility for the 
accident resting on the party injured, that the 25 per cent 
reduction would be made. I would expect that perhaps in 10 
per cent of the accidents there would be a reduction ranging 
from a nominal reduction of 5 per cent to a very small number 
of reductions of 25 per cent. I would not expect any trial. 

If I thought there would be trials with lawyers I would not 
be in favor of it. In view of the fact that we have a commis- 
sion of three men, not required to take testimony to reach a 
conclusion, with the broadest latitude, with the broadest dis- 
cretion, I would expect them simply to adopt a rule with regard 
to their inspectors, when it was apparent that there was negli- 
gence and substantial negligence, to let them have the in- 
formation, to talk with the parties injured perhaps and take 
their statements in a spirit of kindness, and in the spirit of the 
bill to make some slight reduction, limited absolutely, never to 
go above 25 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 2 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A little while ago I ventured to suggest 
that I thought the principle involved in the amendment was a 
sound one, but upon reconsideration I want to ask the Senator 
a further question about it. Whether it be the Secretary of 
Labor or a commission created according to the terms of the 
bill, that official or that commission will be in the city of Wash- 
ington, I presume? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The commission under the bill have 
the right also to travel and visit different places, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, they would not do that to in- 
vestigate some trifling accident. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. An accident occurs in San Francisco or 
in Seattle or in New Hampshire, it may be. Who takes cog- 
nizance of it? Who raises the question as to negligence? The 
United States district attorney? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. There would be no pre- 
sumption of negligence. The representative of the commission 
would have to report on the accident from Government em- 
ployees, and unless there was some suggestion by superior 
officers of substantial negligence I would not expect the ques- 
tion to be raised at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator speaks of the representative 
of the commission. Who would that be? Would they station 
men at different parts 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not think so. I do not know 
how they conduct their work now. I have not looked into that. 
There is a force of men who handle this subject now. The 
superior officers representing the Government in charge of work 
would make reports, and they would act upon the reports of the 
superior officers in most instances, coupled with statements 
from the men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has troubled me as I followed the 
discussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I want to admit to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the argument of the Senator from 
Iowa as to the difficulty of enforcement troubles me. I do not 
deny that. I insist that the principle is right, but that there 
is trouble about its enforcement. 

I am ready to take a vote. I doubt whether anyone except 
myself will vote for the amendment. I have stated to the 
Senate that it should not be considered as the matured view of 
the committee, because I think the majority of the committee 
were averse to it, but I insisted so strongly upon the principle 
that they consented for me to make the report. I want to be per- 
fectly candid about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator asked a question which I think 
ought to be answered. I will address this inquiry to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. Section 15 provides: 

` . mpl in e 
ire ar one 8 Dekalf, Shall. within a hoe: after the inters: 
Eich notice shail be piven by dehvering It personally or by depositing 
it properly stamped and addressed in the — eee , 

The superior transmits it through the regular channels of the 
service and finally to the commission provided for. Then the 
commission, if it desires to do it, has the right to send an ex- 
aminer and ascertain the circumstances of the injury. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I take it for granted that unless 
the original report indicated some special case of negligence 
the inquiry as to negligence would not be pursued at all. 

I want to say with reference to the bill that came from the 
Judiciary Committee, that while I was on the subcommittee I 
did not suggest this addition in that bill, because I hardly thought 
that the Department of Labor was organized in a way to pass 
upon it. I felt with confidence that the commission in charge 
of this special work would dire¢t it in a way to do no hardship 
to anyone and in a spirit of kindness rather than parsimony. 
The commission is required to pass on each case to grade the 
degree of injury, and passing upon negligence would not be 
more difficult. 

I do not desire to prolong the debate on this subject. I ac- 
cept as a fact, Mr. President, the view that the majority of the 
Senate do not approve this amendment, and without with- 
drawing it I am willing to have a viva voce vote and dispose 
of it and go on with something else in another part of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the Sen- 
ator take that position. I am in entire accord with the view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] that with 
this amendment in the bill it would be utterly impossible for 
the commission to administer the law. If we will just pause 
and think that in a city of 400,000 people, with their multi- 
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farious interests, we require a number of judges of courts— 
probably four, five, or six judges of original jurisdiction—to 
take care of the litigation in that community, we can very 
readily come to the conclusion that where we have 400,000 
people, with all the injuries which they may fall heir to in 
their varied employments, it would not only take one commis- 
sion, but it would take several commissions to be able to adju- 
dicate upon the injuries which those people might receive. 

And bear this in mind, please: By this amendment Congress 
would not be reducing the length of time which would be con- 
sumed in adjudicating these matters. The limitation is as 
to the amount of reduction to be made in the amount to be paid 
to the injured employee. You can only reduce it 25 per cent; 
but in order to determine what ought to be done with respect 
to that 25 per cent it is going to take as much time and just as 
much skill to distinguish between the proximate cause and the 
remote cause as if a hundred per cent were involved. 

But, more than that, I suggest this: It seems to me that the 
amendment itself offends against the principle which is in- 
volved in a compensation act. All of us who have been prac- 
ticing lawyers have observed the amount of time that is taken 
in trying personal-injury cases. We have witnessed wise judges 
sit on the bench and announce to the jury certain general fun- 
damental principles of law, defining the rights and obligations 
of the plaintiff and of the defendant; but when it comes to a 
determination by the jury of the particular facts involved in 
each case, they have a difficult task before them. mes 
they go wrong and sometimes they go right. 

I remember hearing one judge speaking of his experience in 
the trial of a case against a railroad company, in which he 
said that he had tried the case three times; three verdicts 
had been rendered against the corporation, and three times he 
was compelled to set aside the verdicts because they were 
against the weight of the evidence. Another lawyer present 
at the time suggested with much force that it did not seem to 
have occurred to the eminent judge that it was possible that 
he might be wrong and that 36 jurors who passed upon that 
ease might be right. 

It is because we have been confronted by just such situa- 
tions as this that the sentiment in favor of workmen’s compen- 
Sation acts has been growing all over the country. But more 
than all this we ought to bear in mind that the public is inter- 
ested in having its unfortunate people who meet with accidents 
properly cared for. 

In my own State we have a most liberal compensation act; 
and while it was fought for a time by the employers of labor, 
I am satisfied that if they now had their choice they would not 
go back to the old system. 

It is shocking to one's sense of justice to think that, except 
for a few special acts to which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] referred, under the United States Government we 
have 400,000 employees, the most of them without any right of 
action against the Government at all in case of injury. It 
seems to me that the Government itself ought to be one of the 
good employers of the country, and that it ought to take care 
of the men who have suffered injury while in its employment. 

Mr. President, we must bear in mind that whether the man 
who has been injured partly through his own fault or not, if 
he is injured to the point that he is not able to take care of 
himself, and does not have friends who are able to care for 
him, he is a public charge, and the public ought to adopt some 
proper means for his care. 

When it comes to the Government taking care of its prop- 
erty, if anything happens to it, the Government sustains the 
loss and must bear it, except as it is protected by insurance. 
Here are 400,000 men, each one of them a cog in the govern- 
mental machinery, and yet up to date, except in rare instances, 
when these men have been injured, they haye had no recourse 
as against the Government. 

It does seem to me that the amendment which has been pre- 
sented by the committee ought to be rejected, and that we 
ought not any longer to recognize the fact that as em- 
ployers and employees there is such a thing as contributory 
negligence or proximate or remote cause of the injury or the 
rule of negligence of fellow servants or the doctrine of compara- 
tive negligence as it existed, at least, some years ago in Illinois, 
but let us care for those who may be injured under some gen- 
eral compensation law such as that which is now before us 
without regard to whether they were guilty of some negligence 
or not. Let us remember that they are our brothers and are 
worthy of our care and consideration. Men are the best asset 
of the Nation and they should be provided for accordingly when 
they meet with misfortune. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, inasmuch as the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmrrH] has expressed himself as 
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not being very violently in favor of this amendment, I do not 
propose to take up the time of the Senate with any very ex- 
tended remarks. I merely want to reply to something which 
the Senator said in regard to the principle here at issue in the 
bill. 

The Senator from Georgia is a very distinguished lawyer, and 


still he says it is absurd to say that this proposed amendment 
offends the principle of the compensation act. I want to say, 
in reply, that I would hesitate somewhat to put my own judg- 
ment against that of the Senator from Georgia but for the fact 
that in the great number of States in which laws similar to this 
have been enacted, the Senator would find himself in a very 
small minority. Those States have all accepted the principle 
that negligence has no place in a workmen’s compensation 
statute and is repugnant in principle to the purpose and 
scope of the bill. The personal-injury action or right-to-recover 
rate is one that sounds in tort; it is an action ex delicto. The 
workmen’s compensation act is an act ex contractu. The basic 
principle of this law, which entitles an injured person to com- 
pensation, does not primarily depend upon his want of negli- 
gence or carefulness; it depends upon his employment. He is 
entitled to recover if the fact of his employment and the fact 
of his injury are established. The Senate committee, therefore, 
has injected the question of negligence, not for the purpose 
of defeating the right to recover; therefore it can be put in 
as n measure of damages only. Well, that can not furnish 
any fair measure of damages, for the simple reason that it 
measures nothing. If a man injured in his employment under a 
workmen’s compensation act is entitled to recover by virtue of 
his employment and by virtue of having suffered an injury in 
that employment, the fact that lie was negligent or not negligent 
does not enter into the question of how much he ought to get; 
it does not measure his damages. The question of damages is 
measured in this bill, as I understand it, by the extent of his 
injury; whether it is partial, whether it is total, and what his 
pay has been. A man who has been guilty of a slight want of 
ordinary care is injured just as much by reason of that lack of 
ordinary care and is entitled to recover just as much as though 
he were not guilty of that slight want of ordinary care, 

Not only that, but under this proposed act any negligence 
whatever reduces the measure of the damages that he is entitled 
to recover under the act. I want to say in reply that it appears 
to me absurd to say that when a man is injured, and by virtue 
of this act is entitled to compensation, any degree of negli- 
gence whatever lessens the injury that he received. He is just 
as badly hurt, his family and himself are just as badly in need 
of the money that he is to get, as though he were one of the 
most diligent and careful persons engaged in the employment. 
So I say that negligence as a measure of damages is not at all 
helpful; it does not get us anywhere; it does not tell us how 
much a man ought to get or ought not to get. i 

I merely want to say in conclusion that this act, as I under- 
stand it, is not a question of rewarding or punishing an em- 
ployee or of punishing an employer. Under the old doctrine of 
the common law governing personal injuries, the employer was 
held liable because he was guilty of a tort; he was guilty of a 
wrong in that he so conducted his business that as a natural 
and direct consequence of his negligence an employee was in- 
jured. But this law of compensation is framed on a much 
broader and deeper principle than that. As I understand it, it 
is this: That if a man is injured, not in the commission of any 
offense but in the ordinary course of his employment, injured, 
as men will inevitably be injured in every employment, whether 
he alone shall suffer that injury or whether the community 
will suffer it for him. In a sense it is a question of insur- 
ance, The community guarantees under this bill to a man that 
is engaged in the ordinary courses of employment—in this in- 
stance the Government guarantees him—that if he is injured 
in the ordinary course of his employment he will be compen- 
sated to a certain extent. As I said before, it is not for the 
purpose of rewarding him, but it is merely for the purpose of 
taking that burden and distributing it over the whole country 
and letting the country stand it, which means to all of us an 
infinitesimal part of the injury, which otherwise would fall upon 
a citizen of the United States. 

This is done as a matter of justice; this is done as a matter 
of sound publie policy—that men injured in the employment of 
the Government shall not become a public charge. It does not 
help to say that if a man is injured by being somewhat at fault 
himself there is less need or less reason for him needing help. 
The moment we say that we are departing from the principle 
of the bill. The only question should be, Was the employee in- 
jured in the ordinary course of employment; and if so, under the 
terms of his employment? Then, under the terms of the law 
he is entitled to the compensation therein provided for, and the 


question of whether he in part, much or little, contributed to his 
own injury is not an element in the act at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, sa far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready to vote on this amendment. I am afraid to 
again indicate that I do not expect it to carry, because I fear to 
provoke additional discussion against the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia to section 30, which reads: 

Sec. 30. That the commission shall have such assistants, clerks, and 
other sable ees as may be from time to time provided by Congress. 


They s appointed by the commission in the same manner as 
appointments to the competitive classified civil-service positions. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, be- 
fore we reach that, I wish to offer an amendment transferring 
the present force to the commission to be created. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is an amendment recommended 
by the members of the committee unanimously. I move to 
add, immediately after section 28, on page 17, a section, to 
be known as section 28a, and to read as follows: 

Sec. 28a. Upon the organizati ft th id issi. h 
of the Beer nt of Labor connected with the Sdjustment td clalone 
of employees of the United States for 9 shall cease, and all 
pendin, vestigations and proceedings in the Department of Labor in 
connection therewith be continued by the commission. All clerks 
and employees now engaged in carrying on said work exclusively in 
the Department of Labor shall be transferred to and become em- 
ployees of the commission at their present grades and salaries, 

Now, if the Senator from New Hampshire will do so, I should 
like to have him read his proposed amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, does the Senator want 
action on the amendment he has just suggested? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should be glad to have the Sena- 
tor read his proposed amendment for information. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well, I will again read section 30 
as it now stands in the bill: 

SEC. 30. That the commission shall have such assistants, clerks, and 
other e as may be from time to time provided by Congress. 


They shall be appointed by the commission in the same manner as ap- 
pointments to the competitive classified civil-service positions, 


I do not know what is meant by that language. I do not 
understand how the commission can appoint clerks and stenog- 
raphers “in the same manner as appointments to the com- 
petitive classified civil-seryice positions.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it means that the employees 
will have to come from the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I offer an amendment that will 
make that very clear; and I hope the Senator will accept it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ` I think I will accept it, so far as I 
am authorized to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tentiessee in the 
chair). The Senator from New Hampshire offers an amend- 
ment, which the Secretary will state: 

The Secrerary. On page 18, section 30, line 5, after the word 
“appointed,” it is proposed to strike out “by the commission 
in the same manner as appointments to the competitive classi- 
fied civil-service positions ” and to insert “ from lists of eligibles 


to be supplied by the Civil Service Commission and in ac- ° 


cordance with the civil-service law.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I submit the amendment to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Kern], who presented the bill originally 
to this Senate. If he has no objection to it, I will raise none. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he will not withhold the amendment which he read 
a moment ago until the amendment which I desire to propose 
can be acted upon? ‘The transfer of the present work from 
the Department of Labor to the commission would not be neces- 
sary if the amendment I propose to offer is adopted, and, if it is 
not adopted, no one could then object to the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withdraw the amendment for the 
present to give an opportunity to the Senator from Iowa to 
offer his amendment striking out the provision with reference 
to the commission, I want to say that I am strongly in favor 
of the commission, and by yielding to the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa I do not in any sense mean to indicate that 1 
favor it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this is a fundamental amend- 
ment, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Overman Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Hughes Owen Smith, Md 
Borah Husting Penrose Sterling 
Brady James Phelan Stone 
Bryan Jones Pittman . 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Thomas 
Clapp Lane Ransdell Thompson 
Cummins Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury Iman 

s Lippitt Shafroth Underwood 
Dillingham McCumber She ‘ad 
Fletcher McLean e Warren 
Gallinger Myers Shields Williams 
Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz. 

Mr. KERN. I am requested to announce that the Senator 


from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is necessarily absent from the 
‘Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am requested to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpa- 
MAN]. He is paired with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Bravy]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary read the amendment, as follows: 


First, strike out the word “commission” from the following lines 
and pages of the bill, to wit: Line 23, page 2; line 21, page 3; lines 
25 1 is pagos 5 and 4 å AP 8, page oF 1 112 page Ts 
9; lines 4 and 5, page 10; line 7, page 11; Hne 11, ; 

4 — i2; lines 22 and 23, page 12; Ine 25. page 12; 
13; Une 13, ; 

and 12 page 14; 
14; line page 14; line 

page 18 TTEA is: line 11 ee 18 line 14 18; ‘line 21 
7 e „ page 7 e 11, page 7 2.14. e ; e a1, 

19; line 24, ge 19; line 9, page 20; line 15, pane RO, 

y chy strike out t words “commission or to any 
in line 19, page 12, and the words “commission or any commissioner,” 
line 21, page 17, and in lieu of the words stricken out in each of 
the above instances insert the words “ Secretary of Labor.” 
lines 11 and 12, page 22, words “ commission ” 

n lieu thereof the words Secretary of Labor.” 


pase 12; line 22, 
e 1, page 13; line 7, 


em- 
bor, and designated in 
writing by the Secretary.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the amendment just read 
seems to be somewhat complicated, but in fact it is exceedingly 
simple. I will assume that the Senate will allow me to present 
the several items of the amendment as a single amendment, for 
they all touch the same subject and are all necessary to ac- 
complish a single purpose. If the amendment I have offered is 
adopted, the law which we are about to pass will be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Labor in the Department of Labor. 
If the amendment is not adopted, it will be administered by 
a commission of three persons to be appointed by the President, 
each with a salary of $4,000 per year, with quarters suited to the 
taste of the members of the commission, and with the retinue of 
employees, clerks, special agents, and examiners which naturally 
gather around every commission which we create. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does this amendment make any change at all 
in the law except transferring the administration of the law to 
the Department of Labor? 

Mr. CUMMINS. None whatever. 

Mr. President, I did intend—I had it originally in mind— 
to offer the bill which has been reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as a substitute for this one, and as between that bill 
and the one under consideration there is some difference in the 
standard of compensation; but upon reflection I concluded that 
it would be better to accept the House bill with regard to com- 

jon and ask for no other change in it except that it 
should be administered by the Secretary of Labor and in his 
department rather than by an independent commission. 

Mr. President, I have offered this amendment in justice to 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. As I remarked 
when a former amendment was under consideration, the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLANÐ], a master of this subject, 
a man who has given it great and prolonged study, introduced 
a bill which is substantially, so far as compensation is con- 
cerned, like the bill afterwards reported and like the bill that 


came from the House. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. A subcommittee was appointed, of 
which the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] was 
a member, and of which the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Surra] was also a member. That subcommittee 
examined the bill and investigated the subject and unanimously 
reported to the full committee in favor of the bill, with certain 
amendments. The full committee gave the most careful and 
serious consideration to the bill, and finally reported it unani- 
mously to the Senate, and it is now upon the calendar. 

One of the questions discussed among the members of the 
Judiciary Committee was the very one that I have presented 
by this amendment: Shall the law be administered in the 
Department of Labor, or shall we create another commission 
in order to distribute the compensation which by the bill we 
award to injured employees of the Government? The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary decided that it ought to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Labor, just where the law we now 
have upon the sxme subject is administered. The House bill, 
as I said before, provides for the creation of an independent 
commission of three members, and the law is to be adminis- 
tered by the commission. 

I am in favor of the Senate Judiciary Committee idea, the 
idea of the Sutherland bill, for two reasons, and I intend to 
give them very briefly. 

First. I am in favor of it because the law can be admin- 
istered.in the Department of Labor for one-tenth the expense 
that will be involved in the creation of another new commis- 
sion, I venture to say that under the Department of Labor 
in the administration of this law there will not be one-tenth 
the number of employees doing this work that will be found 
by the commission to be necessary to accomplish it. 

It is the history of commissions. We have enough commis- 
sions now. No; I will withdraw that. We may have to create 
more, and we are about to vote to create one more. Weare about 
to vote to create a tariff commission, and I have been in favor 
of a tariff commission throughout my whole public life, but I 
do feel that we ought not to create any more commissions than 
are absolutely necessary. It seems to me that my friends upon 
the Democratic side of this Chamber ought not to rush un- 
necessarily into expense that is not required for the dispatch 
of business. ~ 

There is no necessity for a commission for the distribution 

of the compensation which we are providing here. If the amend- 
ment which was proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Saara] relating to contributory negligence had prevailed, the 
amendment which I have now offered would not have been pre- 
sented; because, in my opinion, if the commission, or any other 
tribunal, had to try all these cases in order to determine what 
negligence had occurred, it would require not only a com- 
mission but a complete court, and many of them, to dispose of 
all the cases that would come before the Government for vom- 
pensation. That amendment, however, was rejected, and now 
the only matter to be determined in each case is the extent of 
the injury. 
The bill divides the subject into three classes: First, in- 
juries that result in death; second, injuries that result in total 
disability; third, injuries that result in partial disabilty. 
Through the administration of similar laws in the States this 
subject has been reduced to almost a formula, and it can be 
done with dispatch and with justice and with economy in the 
Department of Labor, where it now is, so far as we give com- 
pensation at all. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KERN. I will inquire of the Senator from Iowa if he 
knows of any States in which such a law as this is being ad- 
ministered by an administrative officer? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, in most of the States there is no ad- 
ministrative officer who occupies the relation to the Government 
that the Department of Labor occupies to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In my own State the law is administered by a single 
person, and we have a population of 2,500,000. 

Mr. KERN. Does not the Senator’s State have a commission? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have not; no. There are States, I admit, 
in which a commission, I think, is necessary—in which certainly 
the services of more than one person is necessary—like New 
York and Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERN. In nearly all the States there is a commission 
to administer the law, and I did not know that there was an 
exception in the case of the State of Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that does not mean any- 
thing to me—the fact that they want to put the matter in the 
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hands of commissions in some States. These States which | second if we understood each other. I do not want it to be 


have commissions mainly empower the commission to do very 
many things that are not authorized in this bill. The com- 
mission has, in most instances at any rate, a function to per- 
form really apart from the distribution of compensation; but 
in the case before us there is no necessity for a commission. 
It can not do anything except to spend money unnecessarily. 
But that is not my main reason. I have another reason that 
I am almost reluctant to disclose. I desire that this law shall 
be administered sympathetically. If it is not administered by 
a man or a board in sympathy with labor, in sympathy with 
those who have suffered in the course of their employment— 
I mean men who labor have suffered—very much of the benefit 
which is expected to be derived from it will be lost. We have 
organized a Department of Labor, and it may be assumed that 
the Secretary of Labor, the head of that department, will 
always be in sympathy with the great mass of the laboring 
people of the United States. To assist him this bill is pro- 
posed; and I would rather intrust the administration of the 
law to him, through his department, with his association with 
labor, than to intrust it to an independent commission which 
will become in a measure hostile just as certainly as time 


passes on. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I am not at the moment so much concerned 
about what the Senator has said as to a sympathetic adminis- 
tration of the law as I am about another feature of the dis- 
cussion. I submit for the judgment of the Senator whether a 
law like this ought not to be administered impartially, not 
partially; whether it ought not to be administered with the 
one central idea of having absolute justice in every case? The 
establishing of an agency to administer a law, based upon the 
idea that that agency is to be especially sympathetic with a 
certain interest, does not occur to me to be a wise theory of 
legislation. I do not disagree, nor would any other Senator 
disagree, with my friend from Iowa on the general, broad 
ground of human sympathy, but I doubt if laws should be 
passed or administered on the ground of sympathy rather than 
of justice. 

But I do not care to enter further into that now. What I 
rose especially to ask related to the administration of this law 
in the Department of Labor. 

I am entirely in sympathy—since we speak of sympathy—with 
what the Senator has said against the multiplication of com- 
missions. We have too many of them already. Some commis- 
sions undoubtedly ought to be created; but we have fallen into 
the habit of making a commission to do every little thing we 
start in to do here in the Congress, when it might as well be 
done, and done as efficiently and at less expense, by turning the 
administration of the law over to an agency already established. 

The Senator from Iowa says that the administration of this 
bill, if it becomes a law, should be left to the Department of 
Labor. Aside from the sympathetic aspect of the matter to 
which the Senator has referred, it seems to me there is sound 
sense in his suggestion. What is the need of this commission? 
Why must we have a commission of three or four men with 
large salaries every time we start in to do anything? I believe 
the salary here provided for is $4,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; $4,000. 

Mr. STONE. Then, the salaries of other commissions rise on 
a graduated scale, presumably according to the importance of 
the work. Now, it seems to me a $4,000 salary is not going to 
attract to the service men of extraordinary ability. You will get 
good men, men of average ability, and that is all. 

In some ways what the Senator is saying appeals to me; but 
I should like to have him tell me just what the agencies now are 
in the Department of Labor through which this law could be 
administered. And will it not be necessary, if you strike out the 
commission clause in the bill, to devise some other or additional 
1 of administration operating under the Secretary of 

bor? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is not necessary to organ- 
ize a bureau in the Department of Labor. As I understand, the 
Secretary of Lebor now designates certain persons in his de- 
partment to administer the law we have; but I hope the Senator 
from Missouri will remember that the law we have is a very 
imperfect and inadequate and rather inconsequential affair as 
compared with the law we are now about to pass. 

Mr. KERN, And I was about to say, ineffectually adminis- 


ered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know that. I am very glad that 
the Senator from Missouri agrees with me with regard to the 
first objection I proposed to the creation of a new commission, 
and I know that he would agree with me with regard to the 


‘lation that we hope will be a model of its kind. 


thought that when I used the word “sympathetic” I implied 
that the tribunal was to be partial or unfair or unjust to either 
side; but I think there is a great distinction between an in- 
justice that results from a conscious hostility to a person and 
an injustice that arises because of the bent of mind, the tend- 
ency of the intellect, the want of sympathy with the class to 
which the person injured may belong. 

Now, I ask the Senator this question: We have organized a 
Department of Labor. Suppose that a President were so far 
shameless as to propose a Secretary of that department who 
was known to be hostile to the great laboring organizations of 
this country and to the people who were represented in those 
organizations. Suppose the President of the United States 
should take the president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers for that position. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
KERN] knows some of the persons belonging to that association 
and their attitude toward labor. I am not criticizing them. 
They have a perfect right to hold their opinions; but suppose it 
were suggested that such a man be made the Secretary of 
Labor, to preside over this department, which is intended to 
further, promote, and encourage the cause of labor. There 
would be universal protest against it. Why? Not because the 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers is a dis- 
honest man or would administer the law dishonestly or with 
conscious unfairness, but because, by reason of his position, he 
would be incapable of viewing the whole ground; and I meant 
that we ought to put the administration of this law in the hands 
of men who had a care for labor and a real sympathy for 
laborers. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I have just been called out for a moment; but 
before going I should like the Senator to explain, so far as this 
particular matter he is discussing goes, what would be the dif- 
ference, in selecting people who are sympathetic or nonsympa- 
thetic, whether the appointments related to the secretaryship 
or the commissionership? The President appoints both, subject 
to the approval of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is the difference—and I want the Sena- 
tor to wait until I answer that, because it is a pertinent ques- 
tion. The difference lies in this: When the President comes to 
select a Secretary of Labor he must have in mind a great many 
things, and no President would venture to select a Secretary of 
Labor out of sympathy with the cause which that department 
is supposed to represent or to protect; but when the President 
comes to appoint the members of a commission to administer a 
compensation law, having no other duties, the influences would 
be very different. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to occupy the length of time 
I have occupied in the submission of this amendment. I have 
done it in fulfillment of a promise to members of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, and especially in fulfillment of a 
promise I made to the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
eulogized, and very properly eulogized, this morning by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. This does not mean that I 
am not in entire accord with and earnestly in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment. I am. I believe the law will be better 
administered, more economically administered, and that the 
whole country will be better satisfied, if this work remains with 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I have no pride of authorship in 
this bill, for, although it bears my name, I did not prepare it. It 
was prepared with great care, and after much thought and con- 
sideration, by an association of thinkers and workers in eco- 
nomic and philanthropic fields, associated in New York under 
the name of the Society for the Promotion of Labor Legislation. 
It is a patriotic association, made up of the best economic 
thinkers and workers of the country, who have approached the 
consideration of the subject from the standpoint of both em- 
ployer and employee, and, above all, from the standpoint of the 
public good. This bill was, after great thought, worked out by 
that great association, brought here, and introduced by me in 
the Senate and by a Representative from Maine in the House. 

I have not been able to give to this subject the careful thought 
and consideration that was given it by the scholars and thinkers 
who make up that society. I perhaps conld not occupy quite so 


' disinterested a standpoint as the men and the women who com- 


pose that society. We are about to pass a great piece of legis- 
It affects 400,000 
employees of the Government who have been helpless, in all the 
years of the past, in the redress of their wrongs and compensa- 
tion for injuries they have received. It has been disgraceful 
that the great Government of the United States has lagged be- 
hind every nation in the world, civilized and half civilized, 
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except Turkey, in the care it has given to the people who are 
employed by it. 

I am earing nothing about the question of commissions or 
the men who may be appointed on the commission. I am caring 
very little about the $12,000 that the commission will cost. At 
a time when we are voting away hundreds of millions of dollars 
for the implements of destruction, it seems to me that it does 
not sound well to have men stop and higgle about an appropria- 
tion of $12,000 for salaries for a commission that is supposed 
to be necessary for the successful carrying out of this great piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator refer to me as higgling 
about $12,000? 

Mr. KERN. The Senator was talking about the expense of 
the commission. The expense of the commission is $12,000. I 
perhaps was unfortunate in the use of the word“ higgling.” I 
was simply employing a Hoosier term that came to my mind at 
the moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Indiana has been very in- 
dustrious I know about the bill, but he has not done any more 
for it than I have done. 

Mr. KERN. I have no doubt the Senator is in sympathy with 
the bill and the underlying principle of it. I am not criticizing 
him in anything that he has said, because I assume that he and 
I are equally interested and that all the friends of the bill 
are equally interested in having a successful administration 
of the measure. If it can be successfully administered by the 
plans suggested by the Senator I have no objection to it, but I 
am not convinced that it can be so successfully administered, 
and the people who have given months and years to the study 
of this question are not so convinced. The Secretary of Labor 
is not so convinced. Its friends care to comment on the fact 
that there are some Senators here, and I do not refer to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, who have perhaps not given an anxious considera- 
tion to the bill and who stand up and say, “ What is the use of a 
commission?” putting their judgment, after no investigation at 
all, against the judgment of people who have given the matter 
such profound thought. 

The Senator from Iowa proposes that there shall be no pro- 
yision for a commission, but that the work of administration 
shall be devolved upon the Secretary of Labor; in other words, 
to devolve upon the Secretary of Labor this great piece of legis- 
lation which involves the work of 400,000 and say to him, En- 
force it.” The Senator from Iowa must know, as we all know, 
that the Secretary of Labor, with the multifarious duties de- 
volved upon him by law, has no time to even personally oversee 
the great work of the administration of this law. Somebody 
else, then, must be called in by him, and who shall he call in? 
Has he the head of a bureau, has he the head of a division who 
does not now already have duties to perform that occupy his 
entire time? The Senator from Iowa by his amendment desig- 
nates no officer; he confers no power to procure officers, but 
simply says, “ Enforce the law.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Indiana is mistaken about 
that. He has not read the amendment. Of course he has had 
no opportunity to read it. 

Mr. KERN. I beg pardon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I say the Senator from Indiana is mistaken 
in his last statement. 

Mr. KERN. I will be very glad to be corrected by the Sena- 
tor now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amendment provides that the Secretary 
of Labor may designate a person or persons in his department to 
do this work. 

Mr. KERN. In his department. That is the very question I 
was calling attention to. What person is there in his department 
who has such leisure now or who will have such leisure in the 
coming years to take upon himself the difficult work, for it 
will be a difficult work, of enforcing the provisions of this law? 

I repeat, the Senator from Iowa and myself are working to 
the sume end precisely; I know he is interested in the success- 
ful administration of this law, and I am sure I am; the only 
question between us is as to how its provisions may best be 
carried out. I believe with this great nonpartisan association 
that has brought a bill here, it can be best carried out and best 
administered by a commission specially appointed for that pur- 
pose. I presume that no President of the United States can be 
found, no matter what political party has elected him, who will 
appoint any board to administer this law that is out-of sym- 
pathy with the law. There are no adverse interests that will 
conflict before the board. It is only a question of a just ad- 
ministration of the law. The parties who apply for relief are 
all employees of the Government. The only question is as to 
whether or not they bring themselves within the purview of the 
law. 7 
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I have heard that the Secretary of Labor has said—he has 
not said it to me—that there are two difficulties about the ad- 
ministration of the law by his department. In the first place, 
all the employees of the Department of Labor who were in- 
jured in any way would have to have their claims settled by 
the department to which they belong, and of the administra- 
tion in that way there would be criticism or there would be 
likely to be criticism. That is not my idea at all. If the Sec- 
retary of Labor said this he may be unduly sensitive, but I 
can see with a thousand or two thousand employees how he 
would hesitate about having any employees of his passing on 
claims of those in the same department who would be injured. 

It was supposed, I imagine also, that the clerks who would 
have to be called upon for the administration of the law, be- 
cause the Secretary of Labor could not give it his personal at- 
tention and would not be expected to give it his personal at- 
tention, perhaps engaged in mere routine work would not take 
the interest in the subject they had to consider as would a 
commission which was appointed and charged with the execu- 
tion of the law. I suppose it was thought by those who framed 
the bill that if a commission were appointed it would look fur- 
ther into the general subject than a set of mere clerical em- 
ployees would do. The question of vocational disease is very 
closely allied to this, and it would be interesting if this board 
were given power to make an investigation along those lines. 

I know the general question has received very thoughtful _ 
consideration. I think that is all I care to say on this subject. 
I believe with those who framed the bill that the law can best 
be carried out by a commission. If that be true or if there be 
a doubt on the question, I do not think the expenditure of 
$12,000 ought to stand in the way of a successful administra- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I am just as much in favor of 
the passage of the bill as is the Senator from Indiana, but I 
have my doubts about the value of a commission in handling 
these affairs. I think the Department of Labor would be 
more nearly in touch with the general conditions governing 
labor and therefore more easily brought into direct touch with 
the rights of the laboring man when he becomes injured. 

Another thing, a commission does not come into close touch 
with the general run of the working people. They are a 
divided body, a composite body, and as a general rule they haye 
never been a complete success in the administration of any 
public business. We have had the Galveston plan, the Des 
Moines plan of a commission form of city government. The 
idea came up in Galveston after a calamity which compelled 
that city to the prompt adoption of a sort of vigilance com- 
mittee or commission which would be independent of anybody's 
interest, and it worked charmingly. Then Des Moines, Iowa, 
adopted it and it went all over the United States, but there 
has come something of a revulsion, doubts have arisen and 
a difference of opinion. If it is a commission of three there 
are three heads, if a commission of five there are five heads, 
or of seven, seven heads, each one differing a little from the 
viewpoint of the other members. “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” That is a saying as old as history. When too many 
men govern they do not bring about ideal results. I think it 
is a mistake. I would much prefer to have a single commis- 
sioner rather than to have a commission. We are going to 
have a tariff commission, and I think it would be a good 
idea to have a single tariff commissioner. 

If this is put into the hands of a single person, of a single 
department, more particularly the Department of Labor, which 
is intrusted with the general condition, I think you would 
find that workingmen employed by the Government would have 
their rights handled to better advantage than by an outside 
commission, a body composed of men who may or may not be 
familiar with such questions and they must become familiar 
with them, The strongest-minded man, the most ambitious 
member of that commission, will either mold the ideas of the 
others or cause doubts to arise either for better or for worse. 

We have changed in some of our cities on the coast from a 
single mayor with the veto power, and a council elected from 
different precincts, and have adopted the commission form of 
government. So far as the average running of municipalities 
is concerned, letting things come as they will, we have not the 
evil that existed with the old partisan council; they have 
improved conditions, but they are far short of arriving at ideal 
management in municipal government. 

I am in favor of the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, 
and I am in favor of it because I think it is better. I would 
be in favor of a single commissioner. It is not an expensive 


commission, but they will build up another bureau unto them- 
selves. This Government is a government of bureaus. A lot 
of gentlemen are sitting around here in great dignity, and they 
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think they run the Government. It is a delusion. The bureaus 
run it. 

We but make the appropriations and much talk, but the 
general affairs of the people are not going on in a manner which 
is a credit either to this body or to the Nation at large. I 
should like to see this work in the hands of an already exist- 
ing department which is in immediate touch with the general 
situation and for the benefit, if you please, I will say to the 
Senator from Indiana, of the laboring man. 

Mr. KERN. What bureau has the Senator in mind? Whom 
does the Senator propose shall administer this law? 

Mr. LANE. The Department of Labor. 

Mr. KERN. Come right down to the fact. What particular 
person do you propose shall personally administer the law? 

Mr. LANE, I would put it in the hands of the Secretary 
of Labor and give him means to hire a superintendent and 
clerks to present the facts to him. A commission will have to 
hire many of them; you must construct quarters for them or 
rent a building. We have not now buildings enough to house 
those who are already employed by the Government. Commis- 
sions are removed from the people by necessity, retired, if you 
please, to themselves in private conference, and such is not 
good, in my judgment. For that reason I am in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, from the committee 
I presented one amendment to the bill which the Senator from 
Indiana opposed and the Senator from Iowa opposed, and, 
finally, while I still voted for it, I practically surrendered it. 

Now, in this instance I am entirely in sympathy with the 
framers of the bill, with the friends of the measure, who have 
studied it so long. I may have been wrong as to the one I ad- 
vocated myself. I was against their views upon that measure. 
I am sure I am right now in supporting their views and in sup- 
porting the Senator from Indiana. 

The Secretary of Labor can not administer this bill. He can 
not do anything himself about it. He is occupied now. This 
measure is entitled to a distinctive head, to responsible persons 
who will supervise the administration of this law and bear be- 
fore the public the responsibility. You dump it into the Depart- 
ment of Labor and say to the public nominally the Secretary of 
Labor is responsible. He can not handle it. He must name 
somebody else. Under the plan of the friends of this measure, 
under the plan of the bill introduced by the Senator from In- 
diana in the Senate and now passed by the House, we will have 
three responsible men responsible to the country for the supervi- 
sion and direction and administration of this measure. 

I very cordially support the views of the Senator from Indiana 
upon this subject, and hope the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa will not prevail. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to say, with all due courtesy to 
the Senator who has just spoken, that he does not by this 
amendment secure a responsible head ; but, as he states himself, 
he secures three heads. There is the trouble. If we had a 
single commissioner it would be much better, but to place it 
under three heads you have a divided commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not agree at all with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I believe in the wisdom of numbers. I be- 
lieve that three good men conferring together and cooperating 
to administer this law will administer it better than one, and 
so do the friends of the measure, 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I mean the friends of this par- 
ticular bill. I do not mean at all that the Senator from Iowa 
is not just as much in favor of legislation of this kind as I am. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not true either that the friends of the 
measure outside of Congress are all for the creation of a com- 
mission. That is assumed sometimes, but it is not true. I do 
not say that either the Senator from Georgia or the Senator 
from Indiana so claim, but there is an atmosphere here that 
all those who have studied this subject a long time and have 
organized themselves into a society to develop it are in favor 
of creating a commission. I know that it is not true, although 
there are many of them; I agree to that; but most of them are 
for a commission for no reason given by the Senator from 
Georgia, but for a reason that was outlined by the Senator 
from Indiana. The reason is it is hoped that the commission 
will expand and take in a great many other subjects than mere 
compensation, 

The Senator from Indiana said, and he said truly, that it was 
hoped this commission will finally become the source of investi- 
gations of vocational disease, and that is only one of a dozen 
things which they hope the commission will finally be empowered 
to do. I am not out of sympathy with all these investigations 
at all, but I am in favor of taking care of them as they come 
along and as they become absolutely necessary. We are doing 
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a great deal of work along that line now through organized de- 


partments of the Government. 

I am opposed to the commission partly because it is a mere 
cloak for a function that is not at all related to compensation. 
If you were to strip the subject down to its bare bone and look 
simply at the award of compensation to injured employees, I 
doubt whether many of those who have been interested in this 
subject would favor a commission rather than the Department 
of Labor. It is the history of this country, and every other, too, 
that these things develop. If this commission is created, I think 
one man with a fair body of examiners at his command can 
administer this law and do it with justice, because the commis- 
sion is not to be composed of men of eminence or distinction. 
The commission is to be composed of men who are willing to 
work for $4,000 a year. You can not get men who are capable of 
exploring these unknown fields of disease for $4,000 a year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The only place to do that work is 
with the Health Department, already organized, with the sur- 
geons there. I would be utterly opposed to attaching it to this 
commission or to the Department of Labor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of that; but has the Sen- 
ator any doubt that those who are laboring so diligently for a 
commission instead of the Secretary of Labor havethat in mind? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had never heard it before it was 
mentioned on the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Indiana heard it, because 
he gave it utterance a few moments ago, and I have heard it 
from many sources since it was known that I would propose 
pi amendment restoring this function to the Secretary of 

or. 

I do not oppose a commission because it will cost $12,000 a 
year for the salaries of three commissioners. I am numb 
about the expenditure of money. It does not make any differ- 
ence about the expenditure of money; I have no judgment about 
it any more. When we propose here, as we do every day, to 
spend millions and millions and millions, one gets accustomed 
to ignoring ordinary economical considerations. We voted 
yesterday to pay out $50,000,000 which I think will be entirely 
wasted. Do not accuse me of any particular niceties about the 
expenditure of money. I am opposed, however, to the distribu- 
tion of power in this way and to the accumulation of men 
around a commission who are unnecessary to do the work. 

I said in the beginning, and I say now, that it would take 
10 men to do the work for the commission where one will do 
it if it is under the supervision of the Secretary of Labor. They 
must have a certain number of employees in order to secure a 
standing. What would a commission be considered if it had 
only one room and only three or four clerks? It would be utterly 
ignored. It will have a suite of 20 rooms. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We ought to have force enough to 
control matters of that sort and refuse to permit expenditures 
we deem unwise. ` - 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope we will grow in capacity to 
resist useless expenditures, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean to say, if the commission is created, 
it will have a suite of 20 rooms in some building in Washington, 
and it will have a hundred clerks. I am simply estimating the 
subject; I do not know, but that has been the history of such 
things. But my chief objection is that it belongs to the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Secretary of Labor can bestow upon 
this work the same supervision that he bestows upon every other 
work which is committed to his care. He does personally but 
little, I assume, of the work required of the Department of 
Labor, but his eye surveys it all and his influence dominates it 
all. That is the reason why I am in favor of giving him the 
administration of this law. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. This information may have been given to the 
Senate by the Senator in charge of the bill. I was out during a 
part of his remarks, The Senator from Iowa has given this 
matter a great deal of consideration. It was taken up, I under- 
stand, in the Judiciary Committee. I wish to ask him if there 
is any estimate as to how many employees of the Government 
would probably be injured ; in other words, How many claims are 
likely to require adjudication annually? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No such estimate has been made and prob- 
ably it would be impossible. I stated when the Senator was 
out of the Chamber that out of the 100,000 employees now cov- 
ered by the law which awards some compensation there are 
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between four and five thousands injuries, great and little, during 
the course of a year. 

Mr. JONES. Out of the 100,000 who are in specially hazardous 
employments? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are in specially hazardous employ- 
ments. The 300,000 or more who will be added by this measure 
will not add proportionately to the number. I am sure they in- 
clude the clerks and other employees whose occupations are 
exceedingly safe. 

Mr. President, upon this amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick] and therefore with- 
hold my vote. i 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Paar] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson] which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] 
` and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when Mr. Lopck's name was called). I 
have been requested to announce the absence of the senior 

Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] and to say that if 
present he would vote “ yea” on this amendment, 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarr] to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gonk] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Marrrn] and vote 
“ nay.” € 
- Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], 
and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK], 
and will let that transfer remain for the balance of the day. I 
vote nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] 
to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and vote 
“ yea.” 


Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crark]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 


pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to my 
colleague [Mr. Samru of South Carolina] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ortyer] with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] ; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SurpHertanp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, CLARKE] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Martine] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am requested to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpa- 
MAN]. He is paired with the junior Senator from Idaho IMr. 
BRADY]. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business. If he were here, I do 
not know how my colleague would vote on this question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Curserson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (after having voted in the negative). I wish to 
announce the transfer of my pair with the Senator from New 
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Mexico [Mr. Catron] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs} 
and will let my vote stand. 
The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Brandegee Fletcher Jones Reed 
Bryan Gallinger Lane Sherman 
Clapp Gronna McCumber Smoot 
Cummins Harding McLean Sterling 
Dillingham Hughes Nelson Weeks 
NAYS—27. 

Ashurst Lee, Md. Saulsbury Smith, Md, 
Bankhead Myers Shafroth Swanson 

ton Overman Sheppard Thomas 
Husting Owen Shields Thompson 
James Phelan mons Tillman 
Kern Pomerene Smith, Ariz. Underwood 
Lea, Tenn. Robinson Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—48. 
Beckham Fall Smith, Mich, 
Borah oft Martin, Va Smith, S. C. 
Brady Gore artine, tone 
Broussard Hardwick Newlands Sutherland 
tron Hitchcock Norris Taggart 

Chamberlain Hollis O'Gorman Townsend 

k, Wyo Johnson, Me. Oliver Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark Johnson, S. Dak. Page Williams 
Colt Kenyon Penrose Wadsworth 
Culberson La Follette Pittman Walsh 

tis Lewis Poindexter Warren 
du Pont Lippitt Ransdell Works 


So the amendment of Mr. Cusraains was rejected. 

Mr. HUSTING obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire now to present an additional 
oa malay to be known as section 28a, which I send to the 

esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had recognized the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Senator from Wisconsin to 
yield to me to complete the amendments of the committee? 

Mr. HUSTING. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
5 aor from Georgia on behalf of the committee will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add a new section, to be 
known as section 282, to read as follows: 

Sec. 28a. Upon the organization of the said commission the work of 
the Department of Labor connected with the adjustment of claims of 
employees of the United States for injuries shall cease, and all pending 
inves tions and Eara in the ent of Labor in connec- 
tion therewith shall be continued by the commission. All clerks and 
employees now engaged in carrying on said work exclusively in the 
Department of Labor shall be transferred to and become employees of 
the commission at their present grades and salaries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDNG OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 8, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “or by the employees” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ with,” so that if amended it will read: 

That the United States shall pay compensation as hereinafter specified 
for the disability or death of an employee resulting from a personal 
injury sustained while in the performance of his duty, but no compen- 
sation shall be d if the injury or death is caused by the willful 
misconduct of the employee th intention to bring about the injury 
or death of himself or of another. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I offer this amendment for 
the reason that I think it makes clear what must have been the 
purpose of the bill. If it was the purpose or the intent of 
the bill to withhold compensation for any willful misconduct 
that had no connection with the injury at all, then it injects 
something into the bill that I do not think ought to be in it. 

Putting the question of willful misconduct in this bill not 
in any way connected with the injury, except, perhaps, going 
from one machine to another or not doing his work in just 
exactly the manner in which he had been directed, would 
merely once more be putting back into this bill the question of 
negligence. It seems to me that if any willful misconduct is 
going to be penalized it should only be when that misconduct 
leads to or is the proximate cause of the injury. While I do 
not care to be holding before the Senate what other States 
have done, I do not believe there is any compensation act 
where the question of negligence has not been eliminated— 
that is, ordinary negligence—but that the law provides that 
only in case of gross negligence, which amounts to a willful 
purpose or a willful act on the part of the employee for the 
very purpose of injuring himself or subjecting himself to injury, 
is put in those laws. It seems to me this amendment will take 
care of any willful misconduct on the part of an employee who 
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_ wantonly or willfully subjects himself to an injury; in other 
words, as to a man who wants to injure himself. That is the 
kind of conduct that ought not to entitle an employee to com- 
pensation, because it is not an incident of his employment, but 
is something that is entirely extraneous from the employment 
itself. When an employee, for the purpose of receiving com- 
pensation for some reason, goes and willfully injures himself 
in order to secure compensation, he ought not to receive it, be- 
cause it is not something that ought to be charged up to the in- 
dustry ; but any other misconduct which might be termed will- 
ful, such as going from one machine to another or not strictly 
obeying the orders received or anything else of this kind which 
in a court of law would be termed “ordinary negligence,” 
ought not to be put into this bill. 

I am afraid that “ willful misconduct” will be construed by 
the commission to mean disobedience to orders or things of that 
kind, which, while perhaps connected with the injury, in that 
the injury would not have occurred had the orders been obeyed, 
yet under the broad terms of the compensation act they ought 
not to prevent a recovery. I trust the amendment may be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. y 

Mr. HUSTING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HUSTING. I call for a division. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment was 


rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. REED obtained the floor. - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is one little matter that I should 
like to have disposed of, namely, House joint resolution 91. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if it is going to take any time or 
involve debate, I will have to object. I only desire about five 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think it will take any time 
or lead to debate. It is Order of Business 585, and provides 
for an inquiry by the Department of Labor into the cost of 
living in the District of Columbia. It has been reported favor- 
ably, and I do not believe there is any objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not object to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, but I did intend to ask unani- 
mous consent that the calendar be taken up for the considera- 
tion of bills to which there is no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will join in that just as soon as 
the joint resolution is disposed of, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then I will not object to the consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a joint resolution, 
the title of which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 91) authorizing 
and directing the Department of Labor to make an inquiry into 
the cost of living in the District of Columbia and to report 
thereon to Congress as early as practicable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he seriously thinks that the expenditure of the $6,000 
proposed to be appropriated by the joint resolution will result in 
any benefit to anybody? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, I am not prepared myself to 
say that it will, but the friends of the measure seem to think 
it will accomplish good, and I am only acting for them. 

Mr. REED. I thought I had the floor. I do not want to 
yield it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I feel constrained to object to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I hope the Senator will not object. This 
is a matter in which one of the Representatives from Colorado 
is very much interested. There can not be anything wrong in 
it. It affects a solution of the question as to what sum of money 
women who are employed in various occupations in the District 
are able to live on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not apply only to women; it ap- 
plies to all of the people of the District of Columbia, and I 


know of no reason why we should not investigate the cost of 
living in New Hampshire just as well as in the District of Co- 
5 ia. I object to the present consideration of the joint reso- 
ution. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri is rec- 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I would not take the time of the 
Senate just now, but I am obliged to leave the city this evening, 
and the matter I wish to call attention to has now been allowed 
to pass unnoticed too long. 

On August 15, in the course of a speech, the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. SHERMAN] saw fit to go outside of the record and out- 
side of any question being considered by the Senate to make cer- 
tain remarks regarding members of the Cabinet and officials of 
the Department of Labor, and regarding Mr. Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Government officials 
to whom he referred may, and doubtless will, if they consider 
the attack worthy of attention, reply in their own way. My at- 
tention has been directed to this matter by Mr. Gompers in a 
letter ; and, in view of the fact that the attack was placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcornp under the privileges of the Senate, I 
think Mr. Gompers's reply ought to be given equal publicity, es- 
pecially in view of this challenge which the Senator from Mi- 
nois included in his remarks. I quote: 

Gird up your loins, Mr. Gompers, and answer me like a man, I will 
teach him a few d active 
ea bg does not ioe at i he Witt only case ont ann ay the Wee 

Mr. President, in the course of his remarks the Senator from 
Illinois also used this language: 

No more insufferable control or nny ever cursed a coun than 


these asitical men who exploit labor and live off the sweat al some: 
body dise's brow. Mr. 3 is a public nuisance. 


He also attacked another gentleman. I quote: 


A little further on the Senator from Dlimois said: 

I will say now what I said publicly in 1914 about Mr. Gompers. Be- 
fore Mr. Gompers criticizes any one in public life I ask him to remem- 
ber that in the conspiracy leading to the indictment of the dynamiters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., before they were tried, before the instrumentali- 
ties provided by the Department of Justice had resulted in a public 
hearing where justice might be administered, Mr. Gompers set up a 
tribunal of his own and tried them and had them acquitted. He 

rostituted the cause of labor to the 1 of using the ds of the 
aboring men of this country to defend these criminals who had with- 
out cause, wantonly, in cold 8 sent to their death 19 men and 
women in the city of Los Angeles, Cal. 

After he had tried them and found them innocent. almost before the 
ink was an upon his statement of their innocence, the MeNamaras 
pleaded ty, and are now engaged in penal pursuits at the behest 
of an indulgent State where they are removed from the scene of their 


murderous activities. 
Gompers has never ologized to the law-abiding men of the 


o m 
country. but here and 3 say the most fortunate thing that has 
ever 22 to Mr. Gompers is that he escaped indictment himself 
upon a 8 ar charge in the same conspiracy. 

Then follows this statement: 

It is high time some one said a few wholesome things of Mr, 
Gom It will serve to arrest a vicious tendency to let bim run riot 
in the methods of intimidation 
ployed against men of both parties for several years. 

Then the challenge Gird up your loins, Mr. Gompers,” which 
I already have read. Then this paragraph comes: 

Mr. Gompers is now s rting the Democratic ticket and I am 
Saritan Satisfied to have do so. He is welcome, and the party 

welcome to his support. I do not know what bis original politics 
was, if he ever bad any. T think he follows. about the same char- 
acteristics as the McNamara brothers do, and preys upon all in turn, 
playing no favorites at any time where benefits can be acquired. 

Mr. President, a moment ago, before I took the floor, the 
Senator from Illinois was in his seat, but left before I rose.. I 
at once sent a messenger to try to find him, because I wanted to 
make these observations in his presence. He has not returned 
to the Chamber, and I assume, of course, the messengers were 
unable to locate him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the Senator must 
be mistaken when he says the Senator from Illinois was in his 
seat a little while ago. 

Mr. REED. I was not mistaken; I saw him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator who sits next to him did 
not see him, and I did not see him. 

Mr. REED. The Senator was in his seat, and I saw hini a 
few moments ago. Perhaps he was not in his own seat, but he 
was in the Chamber, unless I am afflicted with bad eyesight. 
So what I am going to say is a very different statement than 
I would make if the Senator from Illinois were here, because 
if he were here I should make the statement very much more 


and coercion he has hubitually em- 
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forceful. I am now informed that on the last roll call, which 
oceurred only a few moments ago, the Senator from Illinois did 
answer to his name, I make that statement only because it 
fortifies my statement that the Senator was in the room a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for Mr. Gompers, but I regard 
it as a misfortune that a man should be practically accused on 
the floor of the Senate of being a murderer, if not that of being 
in league with murderers, and of being one who preys upon 
society, when the sole offense of which he appears to be recently 
guilty, according to the statement of the Senator from Illinois, 
is that he is supporting the Democratic ticket. 

T sometimes think it is a misfortune that men on the floor 
of the Senate are immune from the pains and penalties of the 
law against libel and slander. I have known Mr. Gompers in 
a way—not intimately, but I have been thrown in contact with 
him—for a number of years. I have had occasion to follow his 
public acts; for I speak of his acts in connection with the great 
Jabor organization to which he belongs as in the nature of 
quasi-public acts. I have never known him to do an unjust 
or unlawful act. Instead of being an instigator of strife, it is 
well known that he is one of the most conservative advisers of 
that great body of men of which he is the head. I challenge 
any man to point to a single time when Mr. Gompers has not 
sought to promote the interests of the great laboring classes of 
this country by peaceful means. 

Tt is true that in this vast army of organized labor there 
have been extremists, and it is true undoubtedly that the Mc- 
Namaras dipped their hands in the blood of their fellow men; 
but that they represented the sentiment and desire of organized 
labor no decent man in this country will charge. 

There have been men, there are occasional individuals, who 
attach themselves to every society, to every organization, 
whether secular or ecclesiastical, who do so for sinister and evil 
purposes, who reflect by their acts discredit upon the organiza- 
tions to which they belong. There are men who have sat in this 
Chamber whose words and conduct have not added luster to 
this body. But only the most narrow, the most prejudiced, the 
most evil-minded of men will charge the individual act of one 
wicked man to an entire body of men. 

Mr. SHERMAN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to observe that the Senator from 
Illinois has entered the Chamber. The man who will condemn 
organized labor because two or three of its members individu- 
ally engaged in a murder conspiracy will make a charge and 
issue a decree of condemnation which is discreditable to its 
author. 

It is true a number of men were tried and convicted, but of 
what? Of willful murder, as the Senator’s remarks would 
seem to charge? They were convicted under this section of the 
statutes, and upon no other: 

It shall be unlawful to transport, carry, or he cen 
gunpowder, or other explosive between a place 
and a place within or sabject to the jurisdiction pr: the United “States, 
or between a place in any State, Territory, or District of the Uni 
States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, and a place in any other State, 3 or Distriet of the 
United "States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the 8 
thereof, on anys vessel or vehicle of any rae on opera by a com- 
mon carrier, which vessel or vehicle is carrying passengers for hire. 

The charge was that dynamite had been sent in that way 
by somebody. The great majority of these men were connected 
with that charge through certain letters they had written, and 
in a number of instances those letters were as susceptible of a 
perfectly innocent construction as of an evil one. I say now, 
touching three men who were convicted from my own State, all 
of whom I personally know, that I do not believe they had any 
more idea of engaging in a criminal enterprise than I believe 
the Senator from Illinois would engage in such an enterprise. 

The Senator said that Mr. Gompers was fortunate in escaping 
indictment. Why? Does he know of any act of Mr. Gompers 
that is indictable? Or was that the mere explosion of the 
Senator under the privileges of this floor? 

It is true, not that Mr. Gompers but that the controlling board 
of the American Federation of Labor, believing that these men 
were innocent, furnished’ them some funds for defense; and a 
number of men were declared to be innocent. Every man in this 
world is entitled to a proper defense in court; and the furnishing 
of money to afford him that defense is not a criminal act in 
and of itself; nor does it make the man who furnished the 
money particeps criminis, nor justly place him in a position 
where he can be assailed on this or any other floor as a fellow 
conspirator in acts of murder. Neither is such an act as T have 
referred to—as has been su to me by a Senator sitting by 


Poe: f 8 


my side—inconsistent with the highest citizenship, 
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Mr. President, I do not know whether Mr. Gompers is sup- 
porting the Democratie ticket or not. I do not know whether 
Mr. Gompers ever takes part in politics, I do not know 
whether he is a Republican or a Democrat. I would naturally 
infer that his leanings would be toward the Democratic Party, 
because he has expended the forces of a truly great mind and 
the energies of a great heart in endeavoring to conserve the 
interests of the great body of the common people. When this 
kind of charge is made against Mr. Gompers, it is not a reflection 
upon him alone. For many years he has stood at the head of the 
organized labor of the United States—that vast body of men 
whose brains and energies run every great industry of this 
land ; whose powerful backs and mighty arms are producing the 
wealth of this country; who guide the locomotive through the 
storm and the night, drawing its precious freightage of human 
lives; who stand within the glare of roaring furnaces, and, ut the 
brink of death, snatch wealth for the benefit of all; who toil in 
the starless night of the mine and bring up the glittering gold 
and the shining coal for the benefit of all the world; who meet 
upon the Sabbath day in temples of religion and at their fire- 
sides bow before the God that made us all; who in the light and 
shadow of life gather their families about them and fight the 
battle of existence for the benefit of wife and child and country; 
who have enlisted in every war and died on every battle field; 
whose blood is our blood; whose hearts are attuned to the -high- 
est character of citizenship and manhood. That great body of 
men have placed and kept at their head for many years Samuel 
Gompers; and an attack such as has been made upon him is an 
attack upon the men who have so long honored him and so 
faithfully followed him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says that he does not know 
that Mr. Gompers has ever taken part in politics. The Senator 
recalls the fact that Mr. Gompers and three or four other men 
with him went into Maine a few years ago for the announced 
purpose of defeating Mr. Littlefield because Mr. Littlefield had 
not agreed to the matters that Mr. Gompers undertook to force 
through Congress. 

Mr. REED. I said T did not know whether he was a Demo- 
crat or a Republican; but I expect that, when he finds a man 
who has absolutely stood against the interests not only of labor 
but of the country, he has voted against him and perhaps 
worked against him. Incidentally, the lobby investigations of 
this body will show that in that same election an organized 
lobby, having its headquarters in this town, sent its emissaries 
into Maine to work for Mr. Littlefield and the Republican ticket, 
and sent its funds there to corrupt labor men and to flood that 
State with money. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, what I meant to say to 
the Senator was that I think he is mistaken when he says that 
Mr. Gompers does not interfere in elections. Mr. Gompers in- 
vaded New Hampshire last November and issued a proclama- 
tion containing 12 counts against the Republican eandidate, 
almost every one of which was either untrue or partially un- 
true, and rallied the forces all over that State. 

Mr. REED. That is, against the Senator himself? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was against me personally; yes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I so like the Senator personally 
that I would dislike to vote against him in his own State; but, 
believing, as I do, that the Senator's whole idea of public busi- 
ness is a mistake, if I lived in the Senator’s State I would have 
to bring some charges against him myself, and I have not any 
doubt that if he lived in my State he would reciprocate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I lived in Missouri I would recipro- 
eate; no doubt of it. 

Mr. REED. But I would not expect, because I went into his 
State, that any man anywhere would accuse me of being a 
criminal. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Well, I am not discussing that feature 
of it, Mr. President; not at all. I merely wanted to suggest 
that Mr. Gompers does interfere in politics in this country, 
and interferes oftentimes in a way that is utterly unjustifiable. 

Mr. REED. Well, now, for instance, he went to the State 
of Maine when there was an organized lobby known as the 
Manufacturers’ Association, represented by that distinguished 
gentleman, Col. Mulhall, doing business in that State. Mr. 
Gompers went there to make speeches, I presume, against him, 
Is there anything wicked or wrong about that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It simply disproves the Senator's con- 
tention that Mr. Gompers does not interfere in politics. 

Mr. REED. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood the Senator to say so. 
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Mr. REED. I said I did not know whether he was a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator went beyond that. 

Mr. REED. But I can understand that, being a good citi- 
zen nnd being interested in labor, he naturally went up to 
offset the effect of the lobby that was operating in Maine in the 
interest of the Republican ticket. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. Then he was a Democrat, of course. 

Mr. REED. Why, he was at that time acting not only in 
the cause of Democracy but in the cause of good citizenship. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator from Missouri know 
whether or not Gompers, junior—Samuel J. Gompers—is on the 
Democratic pay roll under this administration in a political office? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not know whether Mr. Gom- 
pers has a son or not. Does the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall in due time enlighten the Senate 
as to the condition of the Gompers family with reference to 
the publie pay rolls, and also with reference to drawing sub- 
sistence from various labor unions in this country. 

Mr. REED. But if Samuel Gompers has a son, and the son 
is upon the pay roll and is drawing a salary from the Govern- 
ment, is that any warrant for attacking the father? Does it 
close the mouth of the father so that he can not speak? Does 
it give oceasion to intimate that he is a murderer? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is wandering from the ques- 
tion. I was asking if there was not some cumulative evidence 
on the question of whether Mr. Gompers at times engages in 
politics. I will get to the question, as, no doubt, the Senator 
will before he concludes, of Mr. Gompers’s connection with vari- 
ous matters of public concern other than political ones, 

Mr. REED. Well, I declare I do not know why I was 
interrupted now. Is it the idea of the Senator that, if Mr. 
Gompers has a son working down here in a department, it is a 
crime, or that it proves that he is a Democrat? Why, it does 
not even prove that the son is a Democrat. It does not, under 
this administration, even raise a strong presumption that he is 
a Democrat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope that will be heard in Missouri, as the 
Senator is a candidate. 

Mr. REED. There is not anything I say on the floor of the 
Senate that I will not be glad to repeat in Missouri. The only 
real complaint I have against this administration is that it has 
kept too many Republicans in office. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me inquire, if the Senator will permit 
me, whether it would be any evidence if Gompers, jr., held an 
office not under the civil service, but one which is political in 
character, or might be made so? 

Mr. REED. It might be some slight evidence that Gom- 
pers, jr., was a Democrat, but what of it? It is not a crime yet 
for a man to have a son; and although the Senator from Illi- 
nois may differ, I venture to say that it is not yet regarded as a 
crime to be a Democrat. 

But I am talking about this sort of language of the Senator 
from Illinois: 

Mr. Gompers is a public nuisance. * * * I ask him to remember 
that in the conspiracy leading to the indictment of the dynamiters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., before they were tried, before the instrumentalities 

rovided by the rtment of Justice had resulted in a public hear- 
ng where justice mizht be administered, Mr. Gom set up a tribunal 
of his own and tried them and had them acquitted. He prostituted the 
cause of labor to the point of using the funds of the laboring men of 
this country to defend these s who had, without cause, wan- 
tonly, in cold blood, sent to their death 19 men and women in the city 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The money that was employed was used to defend men in the 
city of Indianapolis not one of whom was charged with murder. 
I am talking about such language as this in connection with 
that which I have just quoted: 

I say the most fortunate thing that has ever happened to Mr. 
Gompers is that he escaped indictment himself upon a similar charge 


in the same conspiracy. 


s 0 0 > s kd — 


I think he follows about the same characteristics as the McNamara 
brothers do, and preys upon all in turn, playing no favorites at any 
time where benefits can be acquired. 


It had just been charged by the Senator, and it is well 
known, that the McNamara brothers were murderers of the 
blackest type. Here is the language: 

I think he— 


Gompers— 


follows about the same characteristics as the McNamara brothers do, 
and gas upon all in turn, playing no favorites at any time where 
benefits can acquired. 


If the Senator will make that charge off the floor of the 
Senate, where he has not the legal protection which is afforded 
in this Chamber, I will guarantee a judgment in libel if he 
makes it in writing and in slander if he makes it orally. 

Now, Mr. President, Mr. Gompers wrote the Senator from 
Illinois a letter. I will read a copy of it, and that is all I 
have to say: . 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., August E, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Senator from Illinois, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: A few days ago, among a number of things. that you took 
occasion to discuss jn addressing the United States Senate when the 
merchant-marine bill was under consideration, you made a violent attack 
upon me personally. 

I shall not undertake here to make answer to your misrepresentation 
of me; your willful, malicious, false, and unwarrantable accusations 
and insinuations, they may well be left for discussion at some other 
time. But there is not a word I have uttered nor an action I have taken 
but which has been directed and n by the American Federatlon 
of Labor and its great rank and . The only inference of your at- 
tack, therefore, is not upon me 2 or officially but upon the 
policy, principles, and activity of the American Federation of Labor 
and the whole body of 34 earners who has been aud are striviug in 
an American fashion and lawful manner to secure a better standard 
of life, and equal rights and concepts of these rights with every other 
citizen of our Republic. 

After assuring the President of the Senate that you would not occupy 
the floor so long as the last time you indulged in some comments on 
the shipping bill, you then, by way of laining your portao upon 
that bill, declared Mr. Gompers is a public nuisance.” It is a neces- 
sary inference that the portion of f baba remarks immediately following 
constitute the grounds for yone ju ent. The natural interpretation 
of your various assertions is that the political poo of the American 
Federation of Labor is displeasing to you, and inevitably raises the 
question whether or not ycu would have stigmatized the 8 of 
the American Federation of Labor as a public nuisance if he had pub- 
licly indorsed the Members of the United States Senate, including 
yourself, had you voted in favor of excluding associations of wage 
earners from the application of antitrust legislation. 

And | am again con ed to wonder if zan would have stigmatized 
me as a public nuisance had you found me pliant and usable in further- 
ing your polit'cal aspirations or if you thought my personal influence 
or the influence of my office could be secured by offer of reward, whether 
money or office. 

From both the tone and the context of your remarks upon the mer- 
chant-marine bill it is evident that ma are addressing all those who 
shall vote at the polls in the November election rather than the- law- 
makers who constitute the United States Senate. The insinuations 
you make are calculated to epee? to the prejudiced, but they are re- 
pugnant to honest men who ve regard for the name of a man 
so for 3 years has contributed the best that is in him to the cause of 

umanity. 

I have never attempted and do not now attempt, as I have not the 
power, to deliver the vote of any man or group of men. I am intrusted 
with the affairs of the American labor movement as guided and decided 
by_the rank and file of the workers of America. 

If the truth which I state as to the Antagonism toward labor and 
labor’s interests and the interests of the peop e genstal is intolerable 
to you or to any other man, that is not my fault. It is impossible for 
me to be either tyrannical or arbitrary, for there are no such powers 
vested in the president of the American Federation of Labor. As an 
officer in the labor movement, and as a citizen, it is my right and my 
duty to advise my fellow citizens and fellow workers. 

I am thankful that I was not indicted either with the “ Indianapolis 
dynamiters or with any others. I imagine that you ought to be 
thankful that you were not indicted with bank defaulters, trust specu: 
lators, and other buccaneers in the industrial and commercial field; 
simply because you believed in their innocence is no good grounds for 
yonr indictment, no more than for mine when the “ Indianapolis dyna- 
miters declared their innocence and I believed them to be innocent. 

It comes with bad grace from you, Senator SHERMAN, to make so 
unwarrantable an attack upon one who at least can hold up his head 
equally with you before his fellow citizens in any assembly or before 
the bar of public opinion of America. You have endeavored to call me 
before your partisan political tribunal 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order, If that language had been uttered by a Senator on this 
floor, he would have been called to order under the rule, and E 
submit it is in bad taste to bring a letter from an outside party 
into the Senate and read it when it criticizes Members of the 
Senate. I think it ought not to be done. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I claim it is not a criticism. I 
call the Senator’s attention to the language. I do not think he 
heard it aright. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator on his own responsibility 
had said it was fortunate that the Senator from Ilinois had not 
been indicted because of his relations to bank robbers and all 
that sort of thing, the Senator would have been called to order. 

Mr. REED. That is not what the letter said. The Senator 
did not hear it aright. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the way I heard it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not say that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to have it read again and 
see if it does not say that. 
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Mr. REED. The Senator will notice the language. I am read- 
ing it again for the benefit of the Senator: 


` I am thankful that I was not indicted either with the In 


dianapolis 
dynamiters or with any others. I imagine that — ought to be 
thankful that you were not indicted with bank defaulters, trust e 
lators, and other buccaneers in the industrial and commercial d; 
simply because you believed in their innocence is no good grounds for 
your indictment, no more than for mine when the “ er srap ans Sze 
miters declared their innocence, and I believed them to be nt. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senate is of opinion that a man 
outside of this Chamber can write a scurrilous letter to a Member 
of this body and have it read in this body criticizing a Member 
of the body, then I have nothing further to say. I know the time 
has been in this body when it would not have been allowed, and 
it ought not to be allowed now. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think I know the courtesies 
and decencies of debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
allow the Chair just one moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Gompers has the public press at his 
disposal and he has the street corners if he wishes to occupy 
them, but he has not any right to come into this body and have 
a Senater repeat any such scurrilous talk as is in that letter. 

Mr. Mr. President, this is what I understand this lan- 
guage to be and nothing except this: He says, in effect, 
to the Senator from Illinois, “ You charge that I ought to be 
thankful I was not indicted with the dynamiters, whom I believe 
to be innocent. I might reply to you and say with equal justice 
you are fortunate in not being indicted with bank defaulters 
whom you believe to be innocent.” In other words, he simply 
analyzes the argument and shows the absurdity. It is not an 
attack upon the Senator from IIIinois. If I so understood it I 
would not read it. I do not put the construction on it the 
Senator does. I think I know the decencies of debate and the 
rules of this forum. I have frequently recetved, as we have 
all received, letters reflecting upon some other Senator. I have 
not read them. This, I take, is merely in effect saying, “ You 
are unjust when you charge me with being a party to a con- 
spiracy simply because I believed the men to 


Mr. GALLINGER. Those men were tried in a 
country and condemned and sentenced. Yet Mr. Gompers 
the effrontery to say that he believes them innocent. 

Mr. REED. He said he believed they were innocent at 
time he took this action. I believe, notwithstanding the convic- 
tion, some of those men were innocent of any wrongful or crimi- 
nal intent, and I say that after a considerable examination of 
the record. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. But I do believe that the McNamara brothers, 
and perhaps some others, were guilty, and that the men who 
were guilty deserved the sternest punishment the law could 
have administered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Partly answering the Senator, I ask him 
if he believes any of the defendants in the case named were 
guilty—any two or more? 

Mr. REED. There may have been some of them. The evi- 
dence was pretty convincing against them. 

enk SEVAN You said you believed some of them were 
guilty 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. You have not said in reply to the question 
propounded whether you believed any two or more of them 
were guilty. 

Mr. REED. I say that I thought from my examination of 
the evidence tt was pretty conclusive against some of those men. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I assume, then, the Senator thinks some of 
them were properly convicted? 

Mr. REED. I think that is probably true. 

I continue reading this letter: 
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metropolis of the State you represent, in order that the 2 “may 
1 as to the justice of your attack and as 
120 wisdom of the political policy o 
or. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
Now, Mr. President, I have said this much because I think 
in justice it should have been said. I appreciate as much as 


‘to the conduct of another Senator. 
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any man the propriety that ought to be always observed upon 
this floor, and I say again that I do not find in this letter which 
I read anything which transgresses the rules or the spirit of the 
rules of the United States Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object to that for the present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. By request of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smorons], chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, who is at this time engaged out of the Chamber, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 16763, to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. He 
only wishes to make it the unfinished business, and not to have 
it considered this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senater from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Cgmmittee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to be heard 
on the revenue bill for a short time, for the occasion that calls 
forth the letter read from the distinguished gentleman was 
very largely an appropriation item in the sundry civil bill some 
time ago, and some remarks which I considered were a part of 
my public duty in this body, in order that I might upon the 
issue raised invoke the verdict of the law-abiding people of this 
Republic. I am content that the issue be raised in the Senate 
and that it end at the polls. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, will the Senator yield one 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I took exception to the language that 
was used in the letter which was read, saying that if the Sena- 
tor had used it on his own responsibility he would haye been 
called to order and not nave been permitted to proceed. Now, 
I have a copy of that letter in my hand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the original. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the original, and here is what this 
outside man says about a Senator: 

Your willful, malicious, false, and unwarrantable accusations and 
insinuations. 


Mr. President, if that had been uttered by a Senator here he 
would have been called to order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is just the difficulty as to a 
ruling on the part of the Chair. The Chair does not care to 
rule upon this question, and submits it to the Senate. It was 
not language used by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; and it is much less excusable on that 
account. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule has nothing to do except 
with language with which one Senator shall impute evil motives 
The Senator from Mis- 
souri, as I understand it, is not adopting the language of 
the letter; I did not understand him to do anything of that 
kind; and whether it shall be printed or not is a matter for 
the Senate to settle. If the Senator from New Hampshire 
raises the question as to whether it shall go in or be excluded, 
the Chair will submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I certainly do raise that question. I 
intended to move that it be stricken from the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That question the Chair leaves to 
the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish simply to say in addition to 
what I said that a Senator who brings a letter of this kind 
into the Senate and reads it in his own time becomes respon- 
sible for it. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I would not raise the ques- 
tion myself, because in a manner. whatever the occasion was 
that called out the letter, I was responsible for that occasion. 
What the rules of the Senate may be or what the uniform course 
or procedure for many years has been in the Senate I am not 
able to say, because I have been a Member here for a com- 
paratively short time. Whatever the rules of the Senate are I 
shall not undertake to say, but leave that to be determined by 
the Senate. But on my own account I wish, Mr. President, to 
say, so that I may not be misunderstood, that I would not com- 
plain about this letter nor anything else put in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp when I myself have furnished the initial point 
out of which the documents or letters have grown. If I am 
willing to give blows, I am equally willing to receive them. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator yield to me one moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the statement just made by the 
Senator from Illinois, I will not make the motion I suggested 
that I would make. If the Senator is quite content with the 
present situation, I have no right to intervene, 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I am. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I content myself with entering my 
protest, as I did. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was further induced to 
take no notice of the matter because once before the Senator 
from Illinois said he would take care of himself, regardless of 
the rule. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator from New Hampshire wishes 
or did wish to protect the dignity of the Senate or the uniform 
course of procedure, I would yield without question; but so far 
as any protection of the rules might be given the Senator from 
Illinois, I do not ask that they be invoked. 

If Mr. Gompers is able to be elected a Senator in any State 
of the Union and can come upon the floor, I will meet him on 
the controversy growing out of the issues named. I am per- 
fectly willing to do so, where the controversy may be discussed 
upon an equality; but if the laws of dueling, however pernicious 
they may have been at one time, and which I abhor, were still 
in force, I would say to Mr. Gompers that I do not fight with 
anybody except those of my own class. 

I would decline, so far as Mr. Gompers is concerned, to en- 
gage with him in public debate on a platform politically, so- 
cially, ethically, or economically, because we would not meet 
upon a common footing. 

I made whatever remarks I made, Mr. President, in the 
Senate in discharge of what I considered my official duty. It is 
true it was a digression from the matter immediately con- 
nected with the shipping bill, but certain things had occurred 
and certain arguments had been used which I thought made it 
proper for me to raise the question at that time. So I will 
consider it as properly before the Senate. 

I do not think that Mr. Gompers in this letter states his case. 
Like every other evasive, uncertain, and somewhat vacillating 
antagonist, he retires behind the shelter of innocent men. He 
says such criticism as might have been directed against him 
was a criticism of the American Federation of Labor. He in- 
sists that it was a criticism upon the unionized labor of this 
country. It was not. No one knows it better than Mr. Gom- 
pers. He habitually runs to cover that way. 

I know something, Mr. President, of the organized labor of 
this country. I have dealt with them in smaller areas than 
the jurisdiction of this Senate. I have never been classified 
as unfair in response to their legitimate demands, either in 
legislation or in administration. It was reserved for Mr. Gom- 
pers to go about over this country seeking politically to destroy 
all whom he could not own. That is our offense; that is my 
offense; that is the offense of some of you gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle. 

In April, 1918, before I had scarcely removed the dust from 
the vacant seat I then occupied, I was called on to vote in the 
sundry civil bill on the question of excluding farmers’ organiza- 
tions, horticultural societies, and labor unions from prosecution 
under a $800,000 item in that appropriation bill designed to 
prosecute violations of the Sherman antitrust law. I voted to 
treat union labor and the members of union labor as I vote to 
treat you, gentleman, in your private capacity. Not a solitary 
farmer, Mr. President, in all this country complained to me 
that he felt discriminated against because of our vote on that 
question; not a solitary horticulturist in all the country made 
complaint. 

I know as much of the farmers’ sentiment in this country, I 
think, as does the average Senator. I was a farmer until I 
was 28 years of age. All of my relatives, both in Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana, are yet farmers and stock raisers. I think I have 
produced more useful material for the food, clothing, and 
shelter of the human family in my time with the work of my 
hands than Mr. Gompers ever produced in all his life from the 
time when he was an alien or since he has become a naturalized 
citizen. T assume he has become a citizen. I never saw the 
court records to indicate it; but I will take it that he became 
naturalized before he undertook to run the American Govern- 
‘ment, 

After the vote to which I have referred was taken Mr. Gom- 
pers assailed us—and if I mistake not the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Gattrncer] voted as I voted on that 
question—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I certainly did. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And others voted that way. It was not a 
political question. I think some of my Democratic brethren 
in the Senate voted that way, because they believed that way. 
Immediately from that issue Mr. Gompers sallied forth into 
this country breathing fire and slaughter. The Senator from 
New Hampshire has spoken of the activities of Mr. Gompers 
in his State and in other States. I know something of his 
activities. More than a hundred thousand lithograph telegrams 
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were sent out—not at the November election but at the Repub- 
can primaries—in Illinois bearing Mr. Gompers's signature, 
blacklisting the Senator from Illinois, who in the following 
March would have served 23 months, when the term would have 
expired, and who was a candidate for reelection. I was black- 
listed as unfair to organized labor because of my vote upon the 
item mentioned. 

I knew well enough what would happen when I voted that 
way. Mr. Gompers was in Washington, if not in the Senate 
gallery; divers gentlemen representing him are here nearly all 
the time. We all know it. 

The easy way would be to float with the stream of popular 
affairs in such legislation. We know that to do otherwise 
breeds trouble. Because of that, Mr. President, Mr. Gompers 
saw fit to blacklist and to mark for slaughter every Senator who 
was up for election in 1914 who had voted contrary to his 
orders. For myself, Mr. President, I say to Mr. Gompers that 
I shall continue to vote to represent the American people in this 
Chamber; I shall continue to vote to represent my own con- 
stituents secondarily, upon whom I must call for reelection when 
terms expire. I am an American. I can earn my living to-day 
with my hands better and more usefully than Mr. Gompers can 
or ever did. He is a parasite upon the body of organized labor, 
a creeping poison ivy upon the whole structure of the industrial 
world. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, I draw the dis- 
tinction between legitimate organized labor and those who pros- 
titute their righteous cause. 

I have dealt with John Mitchell, with Duncan Macdonald— 
one of them being at one time president and the other then 
and still, I believe, the secretary of the Mine Workers’ Union 
of America. We have in my own State 100,000 soft-coal miners, 
all of whom are unionized. After my vote in this body in April, 
1913, Mr. Gompers took the course I have indicated. All the 
union labor outside of the city of Chicago in the great soft-coal 
fields in my own State were reached by his communications. 

Still he is not in politics. He was interfering in a Repub- 
lican primary. Unfortunately, Mr. President, he claims to be 
a Democrat. I do not apprehend that some of you on the other 
side regard him as any particular accession to your ranks, 
because he would as soon turn upon you and assault you when 
you refuse to become his punch-button messenger boy, as he 
did upon us who refused to do his bidding here three years ago. 

He sought, therefore, to control Republican primaries in the 
first instance. After the nominations were settled we had u 
fight in the State, a three-cornered fight, Mr. President. because 
the triangle in politics had not then disappeared in the course 
of political affairs. So there were at that time three candi- 
dates. Mr. Gompers took occasion to support, I think, the Bull 
Moose candidate in Illinois. I do not know what he did in 
other States, because he is a political chameleon. 

He tells of his devotion to the cause of labor. It is not; it is 
his devotion to the Gompers family. Samuel J. Gompers, his 
son, is on the Government pay roll in a $2,500 position under 
this administration; and if this administration should be un- 
horsed, Mr. President, he is just as apt, chameleon like. to 
change his politics and claim office under any other party. 
With him it is a question largely of anything to stay on the 
pay roll under any kind of an administration. He is a most 
liberal gentleman in his tastes when it comes to office holding 
and to getting money, I repeat, out of the sweat of somebody’s 
else face, whether it be an iron molder in the foundry, whether 
a brakeman on the trains, whether a woodworker or a leather 
worker or a worker in the metal trade. He is just as anxious 
to get the wherewith as anybody in this whole country. So 
he is devoted to the cause of Gompers, and not the cause of 
union labor. 

I met this gentleman, as others of us did. He was impartial 
in his blows. I do not know certainly whether or not he hit the 
Democrats quite as hard as he hit me, but that is a matter of 
no concern, because I always like a good fight; nobody com- 
plains about that, and it is something of that spirit that makes 
me offer no objection to incorporating Mr. Gompers's letter in 
the Congressionat Recorp, where it may be preserved for pos- 
terity, along with certain other letters which I shall put into 
the Record before I conclude, written likewise by Mr. Gompers. 

In the many years that I served in a smaller legislative body, 
Mr. President, some of the most acute labor questions came to 
the capitol where I was serving that ever engaged the attention 
of this country. Chicago, as all know, is in a formative state; 
matters are not settled, and so the continual struggle between 
the employer and the employee kept us on the grill a large part 
of the time. You will not find in the Mississippi Valley, unless 
based on political reasons, a solitary representative of the union 
laborers in Chicago or elsewhere, Mr. President, that ever clas- 
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sified me as unfair in dealing with the actual legislation that 
concerned their craft. 

Long before the word “ progressive” was ever used, before 
the phrase “social justice” was invented as a political slogan, 
we legislated upon questions concerned in those issues. Child- 
labor laws were enacted many years ago; factory-inspection acts 
were passed ; 2 revision of the coal mining laws was carried into 
effect; the union label was protected, so that it could not be 
used by an unauthorized agent or body; and, without enumerat- 
ing them all, more than 26 progressive laws dealing with the 
right of labor to be fairly treated were acted upon and passed 
into the statutes of the State having within its limits the second 
largest city on the Western Hemisphere, involving as difficult 
problems in the labor world as there are in the Republic. 

Not a word of complaint was ever heard until Mr. Gompers 
took it upon his shoulders to destroy Senators in this body who 
would not take orders from him. I declined to do so. I did not 
take them then; I will not do so now; and I shall not do so 
hereafter. 

Mr. Gompers says in his letter that organized labor was at- 
tacked when I criticized him. Is he “ organized labor”? He is 
the president of the American Federation of Labor, it is true, 
but count up all who work with their hands, skilled or unskilled, 
in this country, and put them alongside of the few in that 
organization that Mr. Gompers can influence, and the latter are 
an infinitesimal part of the whole body. 

It is true the great Federation of Labor is a much larger and 
more imposing and dignified body than Mr. Gompers, and when 
I criticized Mr. Gompers I did not criticize him because he was 
the executive of the American Federation of Labor; I criticized 
him because he prostituted the temporary power he had for 
ends illegitimate and foreign to his duty. 

The intelligent laboring men of this country can discriminate 
between criticism of Mr. Gompers and criticism of the union. 
Mr. Gompers, true to his nature, every time he has ever been 
attacked, immediately runs to cover behind the shield of the 
organization that he claims to represent. Mr. Gompers is a 
bluffer. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator thinks he is a bluffer, why does 
he not accept his challenge to meet him in debate, and not im- 
pose the impossible? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Because I have better things to do than to 
spend my time on a platform with a man that I regard as both 
a bluffer and a political coward. I decline to regard him as a 
fit antagonist in honorable discussion. Let him run for office 
the way we do. Let him go before all the people, and not before 
the chosen few surrounding him. Let him run for office and 
come into the Senate and meet on an equality. I fight with my 
own kind, but I resolutely refuse to engage in a scuffing match 
with one whose ideals of controversy are similar to the de- 
fensive methods of an American skunk. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The language the Senator has just employed, 
I notice, does not at all offend the sensibilities of the defender 
of the rules of the Senate, the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. But if the Senator regards Mr. Gompers as a 
bluffer and a coward—— 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am entirely impartial. 
both talk if they do not take me off the floor. 

Mr. REED (continuing). Why does not the Senator meet 
him? If he is too small a creature for the Senator to meet in 
debate after he has challenged him to do so—that is, the Senator 
challenged Mr. Gompers in his words which I read—why is he 
not too small for the Senator to attack here? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Illi- 
nois will permit me, as the Senator from Missouri has alluded 
to me personally, I will say that if the Senator from Missouri 
stands in the person of Mr. Gompers, I will then invoke the rule. 
If he does not, I have nothing to do with Mr. Gompers except 
to regard him in pretty much the same light that the Senator 
from Illinois does. 


Mr. REED. I stand in no person except my own proper 
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person. I simply call attention to the language, not because it 
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Was an attack on Mr. Gompers, but because it was, in my opinion, 
an attack upon the decencies of debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Illinois will take care of himself, no doubt, on that point. I will 
risk him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, when I was younger, and 
had less experience and possibly less sense, I spent some 
of my time on the platform endeavoring to settle a question 
with a man of Mr. Gompers’s type. I have found out that it 
is love's labor lost. Not only that, but it is casting pearls 
before swine. “Shoulda * * man reason with 
unprofitable talk?” querieth the man in Holy Writ, “or with 
speeches wherewith he can do no good?” 

If I did not think I was doing the cause of law-abiding, 
decent American citizens some service, without regard to 
whether they are Democrats or Republicans, I would not take 
my time here this afternoon. 

The Senator from Missouri asks why I decline to meet Mr. 
Gompers and still regard him of enough importance to take 
time here in the Senate on him. Mr. Gompers assumes to 
coerce and intimidate Senators who do not obey his orders. 
He assumes to set up a government above and beyond the law 
of the land. Any man who does this, and attempts to pervert 
and abuse the confidence of those who trust, to serve sinister 
ends is a proper subject for reference in this body. It becomes 
a duty of a Senator to criticize him. 

I would not convince Mr. Gompers by a public debate. I would 
give him an importance I do not owe him. I would not con- 
vince a single one of his followers, who are deluded by his 
professions of being the great servitor of the laboring men of 
this country who came to hear either of us. 

I repeat, if Mr. Gompers wants to run for the Senate and 
go through the same experience that every other Senator must, 
either to obtain or to hold a seat in this body, there is no pro- 
hibition upon his so becoming a candidate. We can then meet 
upon equal terms. I invite him to settle in my own State—it 
only takes a year’s residence—and there enter the primaries of 
any party he pleases, become a candidate, submit his claims to 
the polls, and see what the voters of that or any other State of 
the Union think of him as a candidate for public office. 

I am holding a public office, as you Senators are. I obtained 
it legitimately. No one ever complained about either the 
methods of the nomination or the methods of the election, be- 
cause my present title comes in a direct primary and a direct 
election of the people, as some of you Senators now holding 
your seats likewise hold your title. So Mr. Gompers has an 
open field to be heard to try out his ideas of government, or of 
criticism of those who decline to administer government or to 
legislate as he demands. : 

I have this to say, Mr. President: I have never had any 
trouble with a representative of organized labor except Mr. 
Gompers. I have dealt with the ones named and with many 
more. You will not find another one who ever raised his voice 
to place me upon a blacklist, political or otherwise. 

I believe in the cause of organized labor, and my conduct has 
shown the sincerity of that belief. I would extend labor to go 
beyond that even of the human hand, because without mingling 
it with intelligent thought it is nothing but unskilled labor and 
the crudest of human effort. So I would extend labor to in- 
clude much more than Mr. Gompers's definition. 

We Senators are laborers. We have no eight-hour day here 
at any time, whether we are approaching the end of the session 
or otherwise. A laborer is anyone who does anything useful 
in the great field of human effort, that ministers to the con- 
venience, the comfort, the esthetic taste or the wants in sick- 
ness or health of the human family. Anything that produces 
food, clothing, or shelter, or renders the human habitation or the 
head of his family and his family more capable of discharging 
his duty, making life more tolerable, embellishing, adorning, 
or dignifying life, can be included under the term of labor. 

Three thousand years have elapsed since marbles preserved 
to this day rang with the sculptor’s chisel. They are works of 
art; and the sublime genius that preserved them to our day 
was as much a laborer in the great vineyard of human affairs 
as the man who holds che plowhandle or pours the molten iron 
into the mold in the foundry. The canvas of Titian or of 
Rembrandt was as much the result of human labor ss the work 
oí the man who holds the throttle in the locomotive. Titian 
died at 99 years of age, of the plague. It shows how good it is 
for a man to work at something as long as he can stand on his 
feet. 

So we would include all of these things, but Mr. Gompers ex- 
eludes them all. Nobody is a laborer, according to him, unless 
he works with his hands. The more you mix your mind with it, 
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according to Mr. Gompers's definition, the less of a laborer you 
become. 

I protest against the entire philosophy and doetrine of Mr. 
Gompers. I protest against the infamous doctrine he under- 
takes to execute in this country in practice, that no man is 
to be entitled to liberty of action without the covert threat of 
destruction that he makes every time he sits in the gallery and 
notes what a roll call discloses. For one, I have grown weary 
of that dictation. I shall do justice to organized labor in spite 
of Mr. Gompers, and not because of Mr. Gompers. 

I wish to add another paragraph to these general observa- 
tions. It is my duty. Organized labor in this country will 
forward its just purposes the more, Mr. President, when it 
divorces itself from such men as Mr, Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers in his letter sees fit to allude to “bankers 
prosecuted for embezzlement, defaleations, and the like, and 
other buccaneers of the industrial world,” as I remember the 
phrase, and wishes to know if I consider myself as under sus- 
picion because I sympathized with men who said they were 
innocent, or because I believed they were innocent. 

I never conducted a criminal practice, Mr. President, and 
for that reason I could do Mr. Gompers no good if I returned 
to the practice of my profession. I confined myself to civil 
business, and only upon two or three occasions in my entire 
lifetime of more than 30 years of miscellaneous practice did 
I ever defend a man charged with crime. I never in my life 
defended a banker charged with crime. I never defended a 
director or a bank officer of any kind charged with crime. I 
have sued them all with cheerful impartiality in the civil 
courts, but I never prosecuted or defended any in my life. 
except that upon one occasion I prosecuted a private banker 
under the embezzicment laws of our State. 

That is the limit of my experience with bankers. I have not 
for more than 20 years owned shares of stock in any national 
bank. At one time I owned stock in the old Bankers’ National 
in Chicago. I sold it many, many years ago, before I held 
any public office of any kind. I have no bank stock now. I 
have not been in a courtroom for five years this fall, and I have 
defended no bankers. I never in my life expressed my opinion 
of the guilt or innocence of any bankers placed upon trial. 
Neither have I submitted my opinions on the guilt or innocence 
of defendants to avoid or defeat the ends of justice. I have 
not undertaken to anticipate the ordinary processes and the 
trials of a court of justice by declaring that bankers are 
innocent, rushing into print, and endeavoring to forestall the 
verdict of a jury or the sentence of a court. I have been con- 
tent to leave the administration of justice to the ordinary 
tribunals charged with that responsibility. I have not collected 
money and defended criminals who pleaded guilty. 

It is worth more in this country that the American citizen 
should let the administration of justice proceed fairly and 
serenely upon its great mission in popular government than 
any other duty I can mention, Mr. President. 

Let me say to Mr. Gompers, let me say even to those who may 
sympathize with him, but particularly to those who do not— 
and I know there are some in the ranks of unionized labor who 
do not—let me say something that is universal in its applica- 
tion, that is national in its scope, and that is vital in its neces- 
sary effects upon the American people: 

The mere fact that a man is a member of a labor union gives 
him no superior rights under the laws of our country. Mem- 
bers of organized labor who break the criminal laws of the land 
are as much umenable to punishment, and are as justly prose- 
cuted, as anybody else in this country. If a question were 
evenly balanced in civil or criminal controversy, with union 
labor on one side awaiting a judgment or a verdict, I would give 
the laboring men of this country always the benefit of the doubt, 
either in litigation, prosecution, or legislation. I have had 
and now have that tender regard for the man who sometimes is 
not able to present fully his side of the case, 

The bane of public life to-day is that there is a double stand- 
ard of criminality. It is claimed by Mr. Gompers and his 
school of thought that a given act committed by a union man in 
the cause of union labor is innocent, while if you or I or two or 
more of us commit the same act we are guilty of a felony. 

I do not subscribe to this doctrine. I believe every union 
man in the country is as much under the obligation of obeying 
the laws of this country as I am myself. 

If there is to be raised in this country an issue that no crime 
ean be committed by unionized labor, according to Mr. Gompers's 
belief, then this country is not worth paying taxes for, and is 
not worth fighting for in war, or behaving yourself in time of 
peace. If this can not be a government of law, if it must be- 
come a government of classes with some punished and others 
exempted, it censes to be popular government, It ceases to 
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command my respect. It ceases to command even my allegiance, 
because this is either the government of all the American peo- 
ple or it is not worthy of the name. It is not a government of 
labor unions, by the labor unions, over everybody else, exempt- 
ing them; but it is a government of all of us together. 

The sooner we get back to that healthy, sane doctrine of 
American life, the sooner some of the malignant growths that 
have fastened themselves upon the body politie will be removed 
without the surgery of war. 

I sound my belief here now—I make the statement advis- 
edly—that the great American issue is not keeping out of war 
with the Old World, but it.is keeping out of civil and inter- 
necine strife caused by arraying one class against another 
and proclaiming the infamous doctrine that the Government is 
made for some but not for others. 

Happily the laboring man, union or nonunion, recognizes this 
basie truth. 

Along with it let them understand equally that when they 
make an agreement that agreement must be kept. I remember 
some years ago in some matters connected with the soft-coal 
miners John Mitchell, who lived in Illinois at that time, was 
the chief officer of the mine workers’ union. The mine work- 
er’s union made a schedule, agreed upon it with the coal oper- 
ators. After a time, when the pinch came, certain of the mine 
workers’ organizations voted to break the agreement. I have 
always had—whatever other errors he may have committed, 
this is not one—a very great respect for John Mitchell. I have 
read his book on labor questions, and it has in it much of 
value to the thoughtful reader. I have seen him many times 
under other conditions; but in these circumstances he acted 
the part of the liberal, strong man. He snid to the union to 
return to their work, to understand that an agreement made by 
organized labor with their employers was as sacred as the 
agreement that bound the operator, and threatened them with 
the loss of their charters if they did not return to work within 
a given time. That ended that controversy. 

Agreements must be kept. There is hardly a week goes past, 
Mr. President, that at some place the same question does not 
arise. First, we must abide by the law of the land; next, when 
agreements are made relating to wage schedules, the condi- 
tions of service; and of hours, those agreements for the term 
covered must be sedulously kept by the ones who sign that 
agreement. 


With these matters, Mr. President, there ought not to be any 
question. There ought to be no legitimate controversy about 
them. Simply because certain Senators here thought that a 
labor union and a farmers’ organization ought not to be prosc- 
cuted because they violated the antitrust law induced Mr. 
Gompers to seek to destroy everyone who did not take his orders 
on that subject. No farmers have blacklisted these who refused 
to obey Mr. Gompers. 

That is where this immediate controversy began. It existed 
before the occasion referred to. It is an ancient dispute. It 
will never be settled, Mr. President, until it is settled right. 
It will be that there are no favored ones before the law. You 
may postpone the day, you may hesitate, you may evade, you 
may legislate, you may create acts of Congress, but ultimately 
it all returns to the same thing. You can not lawfully create 
classes. You can not punish some and exempt others, until at 
last there grows up a series of acts which are noncriminal when 
committed by some and criminal when committed by you and me, 
Mr. President. That ean not endure in this country any more 
than the country could endure half slave and half free more than 
half a century ago. 

The vital question in this country is that of lawlessness of the 
kind Mr. Gompers minimizes or condones, and on that I know 
no favorites, I know nothing except that when it comes to 
destroying property, to assaulting and beating peaceable citizens 
engaged in their legitimate occupations, and pursuing them ina 
lawful manner, to willful, cold-blooded, cruel murder, I know 
but one rule, and that is to prosecute and punish, to imprison, 
and to convict and execute those who break the law of the par- 
ticular jurisdiction where the act is committed. 

Let me say this to everybody, those who work with hands or 
minds, those in a union or out of a union, let me say to the 
American people that this is one of the supreme issues, not of 
this campaign, because it is nonpolitical, but the paramount issue 
for the American people to settle if our rights shall be preserved 
as they came to us from our ancestors of old. On that I have no 
polities. I would as soon vote for a Democrat on that question 
as anybody else. I have fixed beliefs on that subject, but I have 
no politics. I shall act in accordance with my understanding of 
the law of the country and the proper way in which civil society 
can be preserved. 
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Why, only a few weeks ago, Mr. President, in the city of 
Chicago a number of men were convicted of smashing plate 
glass all over the city. It was an organized conspiracy of the 
glaziers and joiners and certain branches of the metal workers’ 
trade. What were they doing it for? For a double purpose, 
One was, the evidence showed pretty conclusively, they were 
hired by the venders and distributers. The other was that 
certain of the jobs were done by nonunion labor. They are 
now in jail for one year. They were convicted. The judge was 
threatened who tried the case; witnesses were threatened; a 
dynamite shell was set off by the house of an important witness 
to frighten him into silence or flight. 

Have I heard Mr. Gompers raise his voice denouncing any 
of those gentlemen? Not once. Have I heard Mr. Gompers's 
veice at any time denouncing any of the numerous acts af vio- 
l¢nce that occurred by these men? Not once. Have I heard his 
voice at any time before the McNamaras were convicted? I 
have heard this. I beg to read this, dated July 27, 1911, because 
some letters have been placed in the Recorp, and I will be very 
glad now to complete that record and place one of Mr. Gompers's 
letters in the Recorp: 


From Los Angeles last October came the news that a terrible catas- 
trophe had occurred in that city; that the Los Angeles Times Buildin 
has been destroyed, with the loss of a number of lives, The first wo 
spoken, even before the flames had completed their destruction, by the 
emissaries of the Times contained positive declarations that organized 
labor was responsible for the disaster. ualifying statements were 
conspicuous by their absence. Wide publicity was given; warped and 
unsupported allegations against the organized workmen of the entire 
country were featured. Vast sums of money were dangled in the faces 
of unscrupulous men to fasten the crime upon some member or mem- 
bers of the trades unions. The National Manufacturers’ Association, 
backed by the Erectors’ Association, citizens’ alliances, detective agen- 
cles, and a hostile press brought their every influence to bear and a 
propriated every available circumstance to bulwark and fix in the 

ublic mind a mental attitude that the charges against organized labor 
ad been proven beyond the peradventure of a doubt, 


This is Mr: Gompers’s letter: 


The authors of the charge, after months of 5 5 — and 8 in- 
vestigations, utterly failed to substantiate the flambuoyant and positive 
accusations that had been made. The public mind was slowly emerging 
from the hypnotic spell in which it had been developed, and mutterin 
of suspicion began to be heard against the originators of the indictmen 
against labor men. The position of the hostile employers’ association 
became 88 desperate. The Times management, with its years 
of relentless warfare against humanity, fearing that its Belshazzar feast 
ot ized labor's blood was about to be deni redoubled its efforts 
and demanded that a sacrifice must be furnished that its unholy appe- 
tite might be appeased, specifying that some union wo or work- 
men must be supplied to assuage its unnatural and abnormal hunger. 
The record of events is too well known to make it necessary re- 
count them in detail. That “the end justifies the means” became the 


slogan is patent. With all the forces of greed compacti ined there 
ppa a campaign of vandalism the like of which has —— ‘ore found 
1 ent on the pa of our American Republic’s history. A prominent 


r was selected, J. J. McNamara, and one at whom— 
Mr. 


member of union la 
Now bear this certificate of moral character from 
Gompers in mind, my fellow Senators— 


and one at whom the finger of suspicion had never before point 

whose life had been characterized by an Lode Cine of purpose an 

loyalty to the cause of labor, and whose activities in every walk had 

drawn to bim the commendation of his fellows. To give the stage the 

proper setting and to involve other trades than the ironworkers, J. B. 
cNamara, the brother, was selected for the sacrifice. 


With intrigue, falsehood, and an utter disregard for all forms of 


law, a plying individual force, conniving with faithless officials, the 
two McNamaras were rushed in feverish haste to the scene of the 
all crime. The rights of these two men have been trampled upon 


willfully, flagrantly, and wantonly. 

Every man, even the meanest, under the constitutional guaranties 
of our country is entitled to a trial by a jury of his peers, and every 
man is presumed to be innocent until proven guilty. Thus far the 

3 have been outside the pale of those guaranties. The charge 

been lod; against organized labor, and two of its members are 
now before the bar to answer these charges. What is the duty of the 
organized-labor movement? What shall be our course? What effort 
shall we put forth to see to it that justice shall finally obtain? 

The intellect, heart, and soul of the men of labor yield to no body or 
class of citizens in their fidelity in obedience to the law, and their 
histery is iy poss with instances of sacrifice that humanity may be 
protected. If within the ranks of labor there are those who permit in- 
fractions of the law, then they should be punished, but there should 
not be instituted a double standard of jastice—one for the wealthy 
malefactor and another for the workman. 

The organized-labor movement believes that the McNamaras are in- 
nocent. Upon that belief there devolves upon us another duty. The 
accused men are workmen, without means of their own to provide a 
— 9 7 5 defense. The assault is made against organized labor equally 
with the McNamaras, 


That is what this letter says. My criticism of Gompers he 
says is a criticism of the American Federation of Labor. You 
will notice the perverse ingenuity of the man in immediately 
dodging the necessary consequences of his own act and insist- 
ing that it is the cause of organized labor that is assaulted 
every time a criminal is prosecuted, every time a murderer is 
brought to book. 

What would you think if every time a banker was indicted 
for a violation of the banking act the Pennsylvania State 
Bankers’ Association would convene itself or, through its 


president and secretary, would call upon all the bankers of 


Pennsylvania to raise funds to defend an embezzler? What 
would be thought if a lawyer committed embezzlement or a 
murder and the American Bar Association, the bar association 
of his own State, should convene and pass resolutions declar- 
ing their belief in the defendant’s innocence, denouncing the 
complaining witnesses, asking for a subscription to be made by 
members of the American bar or by the American bankers of 
the State or country to raise funds to defend a banker or 
lawyer who was charged with crime? 

What would be thought if, in the resolution, it went further 
and said all the lawyers of the country are attacked, the bar 
is assailed, the bankers are assailed, when one of their mem- 
bers or more are charged with a violation of the criminal code? 

There is as much reason in the one case as in the other. I 
shall not let my sympathies, sympathies that rise naturally in 
every mind and every heart for the man who works with his 
hands and who possesses but little means to defend himself, 
overbalance the sense of justice without which the country and 
civil society can not endure. I continue: 

If we are true to the obligations we have assumed, if it is hoped to 
8 prio this system of malicious prosecution of the men of labor, 

Funds must be provided to insure a fair and impartial trial. Emi- 
nent counsel has ot en Arrangements are 3 that a 
rt ag defense may be made. The great need of the hour is meget 
with which to meet the heavy drain incident to the collection of evi- 
dence and other necessary expense. 

Every man who was connected with the kidnaping of the Mc- 
Namaras will be prosecuted to the full limit of the law. It is pro- 
posed that the interests of o labor shall be fully 8 and 
8 meted out to detective agencies that assume to be su or 
o the law. The rights of the men of labor must, shall be, preserved. 

The men of labor, unlike the hostile organizations arrayed against 
us, have not vast sums of wealth to call upon, but they are imbued 
ae spirit of justice and are ever ready to make sacrifice for 
£ The trial of the McNamaras is set to commence on October 11. In 
the name of justice and humanity all members of our or, tions are 

tly requested to contribute as liberally as their ability will permit. 
for 8 of . . — 
collected to Frank Morrison, 801-809 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The letter which was read by the Senator from Missouri is 
on the same letterhead, 801-809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.— 


who wili forward a receipt for every contribution received by him, and 
after the trial a prin copy of the contributions received, together 
with 8 curred, will be mailed to each contributor. 


ly, 
SAMUEL Gompers, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


FRANK Morrison, 

s Secretary. 

In pursuance of this circular, believing its representations, 
organized labor largely connected with the national structural 
iron workers possibly more than the affiliated federation, con- 
tributed $190,000, That was raised and put in the hands of a 
Chicago lawyer with instructions.to defend the McNamaras 
whom this letter says represented the cause of organized labor 
in the courts of California. 

I denounce that groundless assertion as the basest libel 
against the laboring men of this country. The McNamaras did 
not, and heaven save the mark, could not represent organized 
labor. 

I know men, with whom I have been associated with since 
earliest boyhood, are in organized labor of every nationality, 
of every créed, from all over Europe they or their ancestors 
came. They are in every occupation. Looking out of the cab 
of a locomotive which runs out of Chicago there are many whom 
I knew in their early days. I fished with some of them along 
the branches of the Wabash River. I have lived with them all— 
Protestant and Catholic, Gentile and Jew. I know them in 
their affiliations, trades, and occupations wherever found. I 
denounce again as the basest libel upon these men and the law- 
abiding workingmen of America that the McNamaras repre- 
sented them in their bloody deeds. 

Divorce yourselves now and for all time from the men who 
prostitute your cause; who would pour into your ears the doc- 
trine that you can rise superior to the laws of civil society; 
that you can survive by lawlessness and crime; that a reign of 
terror may be instituted, and that you can live through it all 
and emerge victors in deeds of violence to vindicate your rights. 
Turn no willing ear to such talk. Who suggests it is your 
enemy, not your friend. It has been tried before your genera- 
tion and mine; it has been tried from ancient days. It has been 
tfied in the earliest dawn of history when Herodotus wrote, 
when Josephus recited the history of the Hebrews and the 
Antiquities of the Jews. 

You can not escape the solemn experience of mankind; you 
ean not do violence to the immutable principles on which gov- 
ernments rest and the peace of society depends by following 


Attest. 
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such men as Gompers, who defends the McNamaras, who has | , Am inclosing you statements from Borden and Elsemore, two mem- 


never yet apologized, except in this letter—a weak and ineffi- 
cient apology, as it is, too—who has never apologized other than 
by writing such a letter and committing, or seeking to commit, 
the righteous cause of union labor in this Republic to the guid- 
ance of such men, and stamping it with the bloody brand of 
murder and violence throughout our country. 

May a beneficent Providence forgive such men; but you, my 
union-labor friends, whether I know you or not, listen to my 
voice this afternoon. I will end as I began. I said that in 
April, 1913, that I might serve out the 23 months, that they 
would soon circle away into eternity, but I preferred never to 
hold public office here or elsewhere if I must do so by the sur- 
render of what I think is of more importance than political 
parties or public office—the right to pursue uninfluenced a 
course of conduct dictated by conscience and make laws for all 
und not for a few. 

I am talking now not to the Senators. I am talking to the 
organized labor of the country. Obey the law; ask for legisla- 
tion; be fair in your dealings; give to others the same liberty 
of thought you claim for yourselves; avoid crime and those who 
would counsel or commit you to crime. There is no preserva- 
tion for you or for me, other than the preservation of peace and 
total abstention from violence. 

One hundred and ninety thousand dollars were sent to Cali- 
fornia. That sum was put at the time in the possession of 
Clarence Darrow, who is what we commonly call a “labor 
lawyer,” a very good lawyer, and a pleasant gentleman. I 
served with Mr. Darrow in the legislature of Illinois in my 
early days. Mr. Darrow went out and rendered service, as 
he had in other cases of a like kind. He encountered some 
obstacles of his own in that State. He himself, it so fell out, 
was indicted upon a eharge on which he was acquitted; but, at 
least, there was no further difficulty in the trial of the Mc- 
Namara brothers, charged with murder, for whom Mr. Gompers, 
by this circular, raised $190,000 to defend as he alleges inno- 
cent victims of the vicious capitalistic element of this country. 

About the time that Mr. Gompers was getting ready to de- 
liver further maledictions upon the capitalists and the capi- 
talistic press of this country, the McNamaras pleaded guilty. 
They did not plead guilty in order that they might be a vicari- 
ous atonement for else, but they pleaded guilty be- 
cause their bloody trails had been uncovered; all the way from 
Cincinnati, from Indianapolis, from Portland, Ind., where 
they got the dynamite, clear to Los Angles; then to Springfield, 
III., where they blew up an ironworker’s job, to the bridge 
across the Illinois River at East Peoria, to the wrecking of the 
plant of A. Lucas & Sons, in Peoria, to the wrecking of another 
piece of work in Chicago—to 40 or 45 deliberate acts of destruc- 
tion, reaching through several years, the connection and the 
responsibility of these men were trailed and fixed beyond the 
peradventure of any doubt, The pleas of guilty were dictated 
by prudence. If they had been tried by a California jury, if 
there had been capital punishment in that State, they would 
have been hanged. 

Twenty-one innocent men and women, at 1 o’elock in the 
morning, in Los Angeles, were, in the twinkling of an eye, sent 
to eternity for no offense that they had committed, save that 
they were working in an honest occupation to earn a livelihood. 
Those are the men whom Mr. Gompers, as I said on the 15th of 
this month, tried in his self-constituted tribunal, found them 
not guilty, and denounced their prosecution as a crime against 
the cause of labor that he represented. 

I again say that Mr. Gompers is a menace to the rights of 
legitimate labor; that Mr. Gompers is in a double sense a 
public nuisance. He is likewise a public peril. He is a peril 
to every honest union man in the United States; he is a 
peril to everyone outside the union who seeks to obey the laws 
of the land. 

This letter is signed, Mr. President, by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, and by Frank 
Morrison, secretary. From the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, under date of June 8, 1906, a letter was ad- 
dressed to F. M. Ryan, as follows: 

HBADQUARTERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
op BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 8, 1906. 


Mr. F. M. RYAN, 
Ashland House. New York City. 

Dear Sin AND BROTHER: Inclosed you = find an appeal for financial 
aid received from Local Union No. 10 of Kansas Ci 

By referring to President Ryan's letter of me how “instant, Tg can 
readily see our present cial si and fu nae prowess 

I have forwarded Brother Gerrit the poe Bis Union No. 
j Richmond, Va., $100 to assist them in struggle with the 
A. B. Co. and Ereeters’ Association. 


bers of No. 17. facts in brief are as follows: 

Ex-President Buchanan authorized Brother McClory to do some 

ray aye work in Toledo. McClory thonght $150 Sond be sufficient 

I issued him check for the amount. He secured four men. Amo 
rant were Borden and Elsemore. They went to Toledo and return 
to rice eg Shortly after thelr return the ey were arrested for 
assault. We secured attorney and had jury trial. Jury disagreed, 11 
for conviction and 1 for acquittal. 

The remainder of this letter I will ask to insert in the 
Record, without reading. I only quote it to identify Mr, 
McNamara and his official position, not so much for its con- 
tents. It is signed by J. J. McNamara, secretary-treasurer— 
the same position he held at the time he was arrested and in- 
dicted. He was then secretary-treasurer of the structural iron- 
workers’ organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huemes in the chair). 
Without objection, the matter referred to by the Senator from 
Illinois will be printed in the RECORD. 

— remainder of the letter is as follows: 

tye gen d stated that he was 3 next trial would result in 
advised pleading ty, with hope of securing le 
before election, which was ae Me ol He also stated that that 
was not satisfactory he would thdraw and we could get another 
attorney. He stated that he was positive that he could secure a parole 
within 10 days, and acting on his advice I assured the two men they 
be recompensed for any time een in jail. Men pleaded jed guilty 

and ma sentenced to six months in jail. Attorney proceeded 
promised, but about this time the Central Labor Union “ot 

oledo wae ted resolutions against two ee of the board 


t paroles was 
8 and the case taken to court. It was not settled until the 
st of February. Borden and Elsemore were paroled after spending 
about five months in jail. 

Elsemore received $321.30; Borden N 210.00 

on receivin — money. I refused to give 
all 2823 ae trouble and a ¥ 
dissatisfied, and I 


board. 

It was brought to Ryan's attention when he was at headquarters 
recently, and he refused te have anything to de with it other to 
refer it to the board for an opinion. e stated to them that, in his 

they had been very 


eee $169. 
FFC us by re- 


MCNAMARA, 
5 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED, I take it that the Senator has considerable to 
say yet, and I therefore embrace this occasion to advise the 
Senator that I announced when I took the floor that I was 
obliged to leave on the evening train. As I only have a few mo- 
ments, I am compelled to leave, and I know the Senator will 
not understand that I am going out of any discourtesy to him. 
I certainly intend none. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand; and if the Senator wishes 
to 1 I shall make no personal allusion to him; that is not 


my purpose. 

Mr. REED. That would be all right; but I wanted the Sena- 

8 55 understand that I was leaving because I was compelled 
o do so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here are the undisputed matters of evi- 
dence showing the vigilance with which Mr. Gompers informs 
himself as to these people and their conduct, who are afterwards 
brought under suspicion, finally indicted, and pleaded guilty. 
This organization is one of the affiliated organizations with the 
American Federation of Labor. The evidence shows that more 
than $1,000 a month was drawn from the treasury of the organi- 
zation at Indianapolis and paid to the McNamaras. This was 
their working fund; it was called a “fund for educational pur- 
poses.” It is like the one in Chicago, where sluggers are paid 
out of the funds of the union. The law-abiding member knows 
nothing of this; it has no sanction from him. I am not saying 
this because I wish to do so; I am saying it because somebody 
has got to say it, because some union man at some time will have 
courage enough himself to say it, because many of them at some 
time will rise in their just indignation and demand that such use 
of their funds and such perversion of their organization shall 
cease. 

A thousand dollars a month was drawn for several years. It 
was used to dynamite the places that I have mentioned and 
others. One of my neighbors in Springfield spent 18 months in 
the penitentiary for such a crime. He was caught in the net of 
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this widely spread criminal conspiracy that ended in murder. 
I never inclined to the belief that he actively engaged in any 
of the correspondence or deeds which he knew would result in 
the taking of life or even in the destruction of property. He 
wrote letters under the command of his superior officer in the 
organization, addressed to certain delegates, “to go unionize a 


job.” That was the expression used. 

He testified he did not know that “unionize” meant any- 
thing more than the ordinary method of bringing all the work- 
men into the Structural Iron Workers’ Union. It turned out 
later that to unionize, in that series of letters, in the circum- 
stances, meant to dynamite the job. So he suffered for being 
found in bad company under suspicious circumstances. He 
was drawn into the net and convicted with the rest of the de- 
fendants at Indianapolis. 

With all of these men in this widespread conspiracy, with 
large sums of money drawn out of the treasury, with one of 
the most important federations, with a few officers with great 
power in their hands, collecting money from the law-abiding 
members of the organization, Mr. Gompers went innocently, 
serenely on his way, without knowledge of what was done with 
the money or how the men who handled it behaved. In any 
ordinary affair it would be criminal negligence not to know. 

Here is a significant thing. I call upon Mr. Gompers to 
answer it. I advert to it so that every honest union man in 
this Republic may treasure it in his memory and bring his 
understanding to bear upon it. Has there been a job. of struc 
tural ironwork dynamited in the United States since the Mc- 
Namaras were convicted and the Indianapolis dynamiters sent 
to Fort Leavenworth? Not a case of dynamiting has afflicted 
this country, destroyed property, or tnken life since that sen- 
tence was imposed upon those men, 

It is true that the men tried at Indianapolis were not con- 
victed of murder, nor were they tried for murder nor for the 
unlawful destruction of property. They were tried on the 
charge of unlawfully transporting dynamite contrary to the 
interstate-commerce law. Under that they were convicted and 
are now serving the terms imposed upon them in the sentence 
pronounced upon them at the end of their trial. 

No one doubts for a moment what the purposes were in the 
transportation of this dynamite. No man for an instant doubts 
that every pound of this dynamite that was transported by 
these defendants or through their agency with the money paid 
by the checks drawn and paid to the McNamaras and others 
was for criminal purposes. The operations of McManigal, the 
operations of Herbert S. Hockins, the operations of those men 
who were linked together by the evidence until an Indiana 
jury hesitated a very short time comparatively, the length of 
the evidence and the duration of the trial considered, resulted 
in finding them guilty. Does anyone doubt what was done with 
the dynamite and what was intended to be done with it? No 
sane man doubts it. It was intended to be used for lawless 
purposes, and it was so used. Mr. Gompers, in his letter, says: 

The only inference of your attack, therefore, is not By gone me per- 
sonally or officially, but upon the policy, principles, and activity of 
the American Federation of Labor and the whole body of wage earners 
who have been and are gine, pe an American fashion and lawful 
manner to secure a better standard of life and equal rights and con- 
cepts of these rights with every other citizen of our Republic. 

Mr. Gompers, in making that statement, knows better. Mr. 
. Gompers, in making that statement, utterly perverts or departs 
from the point at issue. Mr. Gompers knows that I did not at- 
tack, nor have any of my friends ever attacked, the American 
Federation of Labor or the cause of labor at all. When he says 
that the attack is upon the organization of which he is the 
head he is no more correct than when, in this circular, he said 
that an attack upon the McNamaras and their arrest and prose- 
cution was an attack upon the union labor of the country. 

Any union-labor man, however radical he may be, would 
to-day resent what Mr. Gompers says in his letter that I will 
have incorporated in the Recorp. He would resent it as an 
infamous charge against the body with which he is affiliated, 
and he would be right when he resented it. 

Why did not Mr. Gompers inform himself during all these 
years while these acts were being committed? If it be thought 
that Mr. Gompers has any duty in connection with the head of 
that organization, how did it happen that Mr, Gompers could 
permit one violent act after another? Ought not his duty go 
that far? Dynamite on the Pacific coast, dynamite in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, dynamite at Cleveland, dynamite at Buffalo, 
dynamite almost from coast to coast, and still Mr. Gompers did 
not know that a solitary union man, in the person of the 
cer aad or their associates, had a thing in the world to do 
Ww 2 > 

If I were at the head of an organization as its chief officer, 
and one of the principal bodies affiliated with that organization 


was doing what-the Indianapolis defendants did and what the 
McNamaras did, and I did not know it, I ought to be indicted 
for dense and inexcusable ignorance of things I ought to know— 
not indicted criminally, but indicted before the tribunal of rea- 
sonable men’s mind. 

All these years this happened. Men were suddenly blown 
into eternity. Millions of dollars of property were destroyed. 
Mr. Gompers went placidly on his way. The bloody trail in a 
great tragedy was unseen by this vigilant guardian. No word 
of rebuke came from him. He did not know it. He says he 
believed the McNamaras were innocent. I presume, because he 
has never apologized, he believes these men convicted in In- 
dianapolis were innocent. He never has apologized for his 
views on either question. / 

He is ready at any time to defend anybody else who claims 
he is a member of a union, however infamous may be the crime 
with which he is charged, and which afterwards may be proven 
against him. 

Mr. Gompers never apologizes. Mr. Gompers says nothing. 
As soon as the ordinary penal machinery that restrains desperate 
characters from the commission of crimes against life and prop- 
erty is put in motion, and a union man is arrested with 
these offenses, Mr. Gompers flies to the rescue, collects money, 
employs lawyers, denounces courts, inveighs against the “ cap- 
italistic press,” abuses everybody connected with the law-and- 
order processes of courts and civil society; and when these un- 
fortunate, deluded men are convicted no word of explanation 
comes from Mr, Gompers’s lips. 

I repeat, Mr. President, Mr. Gompers is not a good American 
citizen. There is not a boy on his way to mature years in this 
country that ought to set up the standard that Mr. Gompers 
follows to be his guide and mentor in the days of his manhood. 
Mr. Gompers is a disgrace to organized labor. Mr. Gompers 
is a menace to civil society. Mr. Gompers is an apologist for 
criminals. Mr. Gompers is an associate and boon companion 
of men whose hands are reddened with the blood of their fellow 
men. Mr. Gompers, and such as he, would overturn civil socicty. 
We would return to aboriginal force. We would lapse to the 
rule of violence, when not justice but the strong hand ruled. 

Mr. Gompers in his letter prates of “justice” and of “ hu- 
manity.” What does he know of justice? The victims whose 
pulseless clay is slumbering on the Pacifice coast, the victims 
who are sleeping in their graves in Chicago, some who are living 
to-day maimed and mangled for life are the witnesses and the 
names of others carved on their monuments the pathetic remi- 
niscences of Mr. Gompers's code of justice in America. 

I will have just as many union-labor votes, if I ever run for 
office in my country, after I have said what I have as I ever 
had before. If any member of an organized union thinks he 
ought not to vote for me, he can vote some other ticket. If 
any member of any organized union thinks he can advance his 
cause by such methods as the McNamaras used, as Ryan used, 
as Hockins used, I do not want the vote of that union member. 
If I can not be elected by law-abiding men, in the union or out 
of it, I never want to hold another public office while I live. I 
will look you union men in the face. I have done it before. 

I went into the wards of my home city within a few hundred 
feet of the heaps of ashes where a riotous mob for two days 
and nights had burned and murdered. I was a candidate for 
office. I went into the toughest places, into the halls above 
saloons, and looked in the faces of the crowds there with scars 
on their visages, with ears chewed off in former combats, with 
the marks of dissipation and crime on their faces; because that 
city is the half-way point between St. Louis and Chicago and a 
convenient rendezvous for that type of men. I said, “Do not 
any of you men vote for me under the impression that if I am 
in authority I will permit you to riot and burn and murder in 
Springfield two days and nights again. I will get the National 
Guard; you will have fair warning, and if you do not disperse 
and go to your rendezvous and homes after about one round 
of blank cartridges, the rest of the rounds will have bullets; 
and I propose, if I am in authority, to order the men to shoot 
to kill you men if you do not behave yourselves.” I got more 
votes in those precincts than I was entitled to. I ran ahead 
of my ticket in the toughest wards in the town because I looked 
in the faces of the men and told them what I thought and what 
I would do. 

I am saying the same thing now—that if you believe in such 
criminal conduct, and if you believe that human society can be 
kept together in that way, I do not want your votes. I do not 
want you to vote for my friends. I want my constituents who 
support me to be law-abiding men. I do not care what other 
ticket they vote, but I want them to vote a ticket that is conso- 
nant with the law and the peaceable usages of civilized society. 
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Mr. President, I think I have said possibly more than I should 
have said, in view of the time that I have taken; but I shall not 
place any more documents in the Recorp at the present time. I 
have a great many of them. I only wish to say, in conclusion, 
that so far as Mr. Gompers is concerned I will take care of 
myself at whatever time and place and season seems to me to be 
necessary. I began my criticism here in the Senate. I will con- 
clude it in the Senate, either now or hereafter, as circumstances 
may require. Politically, I have no quarrel with Mr. Gom- 
pers. I have no quarrel with anybody, because in what I am 
talking about there is no politics. If anybody favors Mr. Gom- 
pers's creed, his indefensible conduct, his inexcusable indiffer- 
ence to crime, and the creed of those whom he defends and 
apologizes for, if he were on my ticket I would not vote for 
him, because there is the graver question that law-abiding citi- 
zens must unite, without regard to creed and race or politics, 
if we shall preserve the law of the land and the institutional 
government we attained by the sacrifice of our fathers. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think it is unfortunate for the 
peace and composure of the Senate that a distinguished citizen 
of the United States [Mr. Gompers] should be subjected to such 
a drastic attack as has been indulged by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], and more particularly when that citi- 
zen has been for many years repeatedly chosen as the trusted 
leader of nearly two millions of the working people of the 
United States, representing approximately ten millions of peo- 
ple—nearly twice as many people as reside in the great State 
the Senator represents. More unfortunate yet is it when the 
Senator on the Senate floor calls upon Mr. Gompers and de- 
fiantly challenges him “to answer like a man”: 

Gird up your loins, Mr. Gompers, and answer me like a man. 
I will teach him r a few am Ge of active, practical, civic 
decency in my 5 t he does not know of if he will only come 
out and give the people a chance. 

Now, when Mr. Gompers offers to come out and give the 
people a chance, the Senator from Illinois imposes a condition 
that as a preliminary Mr. Gompers must be elected a Senator 
of the United States. I suppose, if Mr. Gompers wanted to 
pursue that amiable method of warfare, he would impose the 
further condition that the Senator from Illinois should be 
elected president of the American Federation of Labor as a 
necessary preliminary to this forensic combat. 

The American people will not be entertained very soon by 
this debate which the Senator first invites and then evades by 
imposing impossible conditions as a prerequisite. Let us have 
peace. 

There is one thing to which I think it is proper to call the 
attention of the Senate, and that is that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is governed by a particular system under which 
they take a referendum vote on questions affecting their policy, 
by which they have an initiative in which members and lodges 
may initiate proposals to be submitted to their people. For 
that reason the American Federation of Labor is in fact as 
well as in theory a self-governing body. 

No man and none of its officers has any authority to deliver, 
and no man can deliver, the vote of the members of the 
American Federation of Labor, and to charge Gompers with the 
purpose or the attempt is preposterous. 

The Senator from Illinois is entirely safe in denouncing 
those invisible and negiigible members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor who are alleged to believe in murder and arson, 
dynamite and burglary. They are not very numerous, if they 
exist at all. They are quite negligible, and can be denounced 
with perfect impunity. The Senator is within his rights and 
perfectly safe in denouncing all the murderers and dynamiters, 
members of the American Federation of Labor, with all the 
enthusiasm which his convenience may seem to demand. 

But Mr. Gompers, notwithstanding the denunciation of the 
Senator from Illinois, is a faithful, honorable citizen of the 
highest character. He is a man whom I have known for many 
years. I have a great respect for him. I believe he is a 
thoroughly honest man. I believe he loves justice and mercy 
and righteousness. Let Mr. Gompers speak for himself as far 
as the unjust charge of narrow partisanship is concerned. 

I have in my hand a declaration from Samuel Gompers in 
the July number of the American Federationist, headed “ Prom- 
ises nnd Performances,” in which he deals with political parties 
in language so sincere, so modest, and so just that not even the 
most violent partisan can justly criticize it. After he has 
stated what the demands of labor have been in their appeals to 
the Republican Party, to the Progressive Party, and to the 
Democratic Party, and after he has quoted what their answers 
ure in their several national platforms—matters which ought to 


be made known to the members of the American Federation of 

Labor—he then makes this temperate observation: 

Thus, the workers have before them the platform declarations of 
the Republican, Democratic, and Progressive Parties upon the sub- 
jects which most directly affect them. Now, the workers must make 
up their minds as to which of these police parties is most likely, 
if intrusted with power, to carry their declarations into effect, and 
as to the adequacy of the response which each party made to labor's 
demands. For 30 years wage carners had vainly endeavored to secure 
the amendment of the Sherman antitrust law, so as to place voluntary 
organizations of toilers outside the pale of antitrust legislation that 
they should not be regarded in the same category as trusts and or- 
ganizations organized for profit. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will excuse me, I am going to 
occupy only about 10 minutes, then I will answer any question 
he would like to ask me. 

For 30 years organized labor has been vainly knocking at the door 
of Congress to secure relief from the injunction abuse and to have 
restor the right of trial by jury in contempt cases. For 30 years 
the workers of America had vainly asked Congress to relieve the sea- 
men from the position of bondsmen, and all this occurred under the 
domination of Congress and the Presidency by the Republican Party. 

The Democratic Congress passed and on October 15, 1914, President 
Wilson signed the Clayton antitrust law. Among its provisions was 
the declaration that the labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or an article of commerce. It freed the voluntary organizations of 
labor from the antitrust law and under which Attorney General 
Wickersham said no suit, such as the Hatters’ case, could now be 
maintained in the Federal courts. Relief from the abuse of the in- 
unctive writ was secured and trial by jury in contempt cases restored, 

he Democratic Congress pa the seamen’s act, and on March 4, 
1915, President Wilson signed the act. 

With the workers it is not a question of partisan politics. As the 
great conference in 1906 declared, the organized-labor movement is not 
partisan to a political party, but part to a principle, and that 
principle for justice, freedom, and humanity. As the campaign shall 
proceed it may be necessary to further elucidate the questions in the 
coming election of both Houses of Congress; as well as the President 
and Vice President. The ght a A citizens of our country will 
do their own thinking and act accord ugly. They will cote as their 
3 their conscience, their patriotism, and their own interests 
and welfarc, as well as the welfare of the people of the United States 
will direct. 

Is this leader of the organized labor unions of the country 
addressing his associates in this temperate language to be de- 
nounced as a bitter partisan or as an advocate of a political 
party from a partisan standpoint? 

The record of the Democratic administration and Congress, 
favorable to labor is amazing and not half understood by the 
country. I submit a few of these items to the record, not in- 
cluding the present session, with its notable accomplishments 
fresh in your minds, such as the rural-credits act, the child- 
labor act, the ship-purchase act, the Government-owned nitrate 
plant, armor-plate plant, and so forth. 

RECORD OF THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS (CONVENED APRIL 7, 1913; FINAL 
ADJOURNMENT MARCIE 4, 1915)—-MEASURES OF INTEREST TO LABOR EN- 
ACTED. 

1. Organizations of labor and farmers taken from the pur- 
view of the antitrust act. 

2. Limitation of the use and prevention of the abuse of the 
writ of injunction in labor disputes. 

3. Legislation defining and restricting punishment for alleged 
contempts of injunction writs and providing jury trial in con- 
tempt cases. 5 

4. Department of Justice prohibited from using antitrust ap- 
propriation funds to prosecute labor and farmers’ organizations 
under the antitrust act. First session. 

5. Department of Justice prohibited from using antitrust ap- 
propriation funds to prosecute labor and farmers’ organizations 
under the antitrust act. Second session. 

6. Department of Justice prohibited from using antitrust ap- 
propriation funds to prosecute labor and farmers’ organizations 
under the antitrust act. Third session. 

7. Passage of seamen’s law, abolishing involuntary servitude, 
providing better treatment of seamen, and improving live-saving 
provisions on vessels at sea. 

8. Old conciliation, mediation, and arbitration act repealed. 
New law enacted with permanent officials appointed to admin- 
ister it in behaif of railroad employees engaged in operating 
service. 

9. Eight-hour law enacted for women and child workers of 
the District of Columbia. (Decided constitutional March 13, 
1915, by Supreme Court of the District of Columbia.) 

10, Eight-hour law passed for employees under the Alaska 
Coal Land Act. 

11, Public construction of Alaska railroad. 

12. Industrial education provided with appropriations for 
farmers and rural residents under the agricultural extension 
act. 
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18. Taylor system, stop-watch and speeding-up methods in 
United States arsenals prohibited. 

14. Taylor system, stop-watch and speeding-up methods in 
the United States navy yards, gun factories, and torpedo sta- 
tions prohibited. 

15. Seen prohibited in Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

16. Publie construction of battleships, transports, and other 
vessels in United States navy yards extended. Repairs to ves- 
sels of the Navy to be made in governmental instéad of private 
yards, Steadier work assured to employees of Government navy 
yards. 

17. Licensed officers, such as masters, mates, and pilots, guar- 
anteed right to quit, and protected’ when reporting defects of 
their vessels to Government inspectors. 

18. Bureau of mines act extended and strengthened. Ten new 
experiment stations and seven new safety stations provided. 

19. Senatorial investigation of industrial dispute in coal fields 
of West Virginia, whereby peace was restored, the eight-hour 
day secured, check weighmen provided, and 10 per cent increase 
in wages gained—right of organization guaranteed and other 
improved working conditions included. 

20. Compensation for injuries act extended to post-office 
employees. 

21. Post-office employees—annual promotion maintained, not- 
withstanding the Postmaster General’s efforts to substitute 
biennial for annual promotions. 

22. Eight-hour law for post-office clerks and carriers retained, 
notwithstanding the effort of the Postmaster General to change 
radically. 

28. Letter carriers’ salaries restored, notwithstanding the 
effort of the Postmaster General to reduce the pay of letter 
carriers, known as collectors, from $1,200 to $1,000 per year. 

24. Locomotive boiler-inspection act extended to cover loco- 
motive engines and tenders. 

25. Leave of absence with pay to employes of Government 
Printing Office extended from 26 to 30 days per year. 

26. Impeachment proceedings of Judge Wright responsible for 
his resignation. 

27. Special congressional investigation of industrial disputes 
in the Colorado coal fields and the Michigan copper region, 
wherein all of the complaints and charges made by the men of 
labor against the mining companies and the alliance of these 
companies with the political and military powers of the States 
were officially verified and substantiated. 

28. An additional annual appropriation of $240,000 for the 
years 1914-15 was provided for the pay roll of the metal trades 
mechanics employed at the Washington, D. C., Navy Yard. 
This was equivalent to a 7.81 per cent increase in wages. 

29. The statutory enactment of an income tax in conformity 
with the recent United States constitutional amendment. 

80. An additional appropriation of $139,000 for the work of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

81. More adequate appropriations for the Department of 
Labor to carry on its work. 2 

32. Senate resolution demanding information from Cabinet 
officials as to what uses, if any, were made of Rockefeller or 
Carnegie funds in their departments. 

83. Prevented a reduction in wages and installation and col- 
lection of rents for employees on the Panama Canal Zone. 

34. Immigration bill providing for the literacy test, passed by 
Congress and vetoed by the President. 

I ask the privilege of putting in Mr. Gompers’s modest letter 
in its entirety without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 
[By Samuel Gompers.] 

There has been a force in American politics that has insistently and 
steadily presented the human side and the human relations of all ques- 
tions. is force has made itself felt with increasing vigor during re- 
cent years. The results of its work are demonstra in the e ca- 
tion of political issues, in the greater consideration that has been given 


to human rights in legislation and administration, and in the more 
general representation that has been given to human interest in all 

8 s of government. x 

hen the American Federation of Labor inaugurated its new policy 
for nonpartisan political use of labor's political power in 1906 the er 
of corporate wealth seeemed intrenched behind imp le control over 
the Government. But labor has brought a change the attitude of 
Government representatives toward its demands and in the kind and 
number of laws enacted in the interest of workers. 

When the representatives of the American Federation of Labor in 
1906 presented labor's bill of grievances to those in nsible positions 
in the legislative and executive branches of the Federal Government 
they presented 10 demands. Since that presentation all but two of 
these original demands have been enacted into law, in addition to the 
long list of humanitarian legislation recently set forth in the pamphlet 


issued the American Federation of Labor entitled“ Labor's Legisla- 
tive Achievements.” Labor stands for a broad interpretation of the pur- 
poses and methods of government that they may make for f om, 
equal justice, and serve the interests of humanity. 


The a principles and legislative demands which labor now urges 


upon Congress of the United States were in accord with the instruc- 
tions of the conventions of the American Federation of Labor presented 
to the platform committees of the various political parties. This thought 
was urged upon the representatives of those parties, that the time is 
past when it can longer be questioned that human rights and human 
welfare are of paramount importance to all the Nation. The future of 
any political party depends upon what it will undertake to do for the 
masses of the people. 

With the recognition of this A rani le, we have entered upon a 
period when there must be competition between the political parties as 
to which can do most for the citizens of the Nation, The demands 
which were presented to the platform committees of the Republican 
and 55 Parties which met in Chicago were as follows: 

Government and all civilization exist for the service of human 
beings and the promotion of their betterment. Such purposes are best 
achieved wben those who are primarily affected by policies and methods 
have the power of determining them. Under such conditions only will 
there be relations of good will between fellow citizens and a spirit of 
true patriotism essential to the best development and unity of our 
Nation. There must be reason for the conviction that citizens can 
rely upon the Government for impartial maintenance of rights and 
Mitesh Such an attitude can result only when principles of 

uman welfare are made paramount to any other consideration. Ex- 
perience of other countries and scientific information substantiate the 
contention that sweated Gee, overstrain, long and burdensome 
hours of toil, tend to physica! deterioration, loss of mental virility, and 
consequent decreased producing power. Standards of life and work, 
daily hours of toil and wages, have a direct relation to economic 
pores and development as well as to preparedness for national 
ense. < 

““We pledge our party to maintain the Federal law enacted by Con- 

securing to the workers the legal right of voluntary ausociation. 
‘or mutual protection and welfare, protecting their rights against un- 
warrantable issuance of writs of injunction, and guaranteeing the 
right of trial by jury in alleged contempt cases committed outside the 
presence of courts. 

“National preparedness, as well as commercial development, in 
keeping with the importance and the dignity of our Nation, require 
that we shall have competent and able American seamen. We urge as 
essential to this purpose the vigorous enforcement of the seamen’s act 
and the most liberal interpretation of its provisions. We are opposed 
to any minimizing of present provisions for the protection of seamen 
and for the safety of the traveling public. It is essential to National 
safety, as well as to the maintenance of an American merchant marine, 
that conditions of work for seamen shall be such as shall induce re- 
sourceful, capable, -loving Americans to follow that vocation. 
Such American seamen will constitute a trained reserve force in times 
of nationa! peril. 

In order to protect the wages of our workingmen and their stand- 
ards of living against the dangerous competition of low-priced labor, 
which will be largely increa. at the close of the European war b 
the migration of such labor to this country, we demand that the immi- 
gration and contract-labor laws be thoro enforced and so extended 
as to exclude from entrance to the United States all persons who can 
not read some s 

“The fundamental step in national preparedness for development and 

as well as for defense is education that will develop the power 
and faculties of all citizens and will enable each to take advantage of 
opportunities for life and work. We demand that there shall be provi- 
sions for industrial education and vocational training in addition to 
cultural education. National industrial efficiency is not a haphazard 
occurre! but is the result of carefully conside: methods and policies. 
The initial requisite for any policy to further industrial efficiency is 
liberal appropriations for n education. As this is a matter of 
national concern, we demand the-early enactment of a law providing for 
adequate assistance to public educational institutions in the various 
States, which shall tg ee for industrial education and vocational 
training in accord Federal provisions and standards. 

“We demand the enactment and rigid enforcement of a Federal 
child-labor law which shall give adequate protection to the child life 
of the Nation. 

“We demand the faithful observance and enforcement of all the 
Federal eight-hour laws and their extension to comprehend all depart- 
ments of vernment. 

We urge the enactment of a law by Congress for a comprehensive 
and erous workmen’s compensation act. 

“We demand the enactment of legislation excluding from interstate 
commerce the products of convict labor. 

“We demand tion that will abolish present preventable and 
appalling loss of life and maiming of human beings in American indus- 
try and transportation. We favor the creation and maintenance of a 
bureau of safety under the ent of Labor, which shall be author- 
ized and di ed to collect and collate data dealing with industrial 
hazards and to devise and recommend to Congress any further 1 
lation n for safety and conservation of human labor 
power, as well as to formulate and put into operation methods whereby 
adequate protection shall be afforded to workers from the hazards of 
industry and transportation. 


deceived. Any system which ignores prin p of human welfare dis- 
regards co eration of fatigue and the effects of highly specialized 
methods of production which subdivide mechanical and other opera- 
tions into such units that the individual tasks become machine-like 
and injurious to mind and body can not be countenanced. These sys- 
tems not only have injurious effect upon the lives—the physical and 
mental well-being of our workers—but curb the development of skill 
among the toilers of America. We therefore demand that all adapta- 
tions of speeding-up systems shall be forbidden in all work in which the 
Government is concerned. 

“For the safety and the protection of the workers of America we 
declare for the extension of the powers and functions of the Federal 


ne aes t to the enactment of a law bestowi h 
x e our enac ent of a w owing upon the 
people ie Porto Rico. ‘the full right of American citizenship. 
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“We favor adequate compensation for all employees in the civil 
service and legislation establishing a reasonable imum wage for all 
such employees. 

“We favor the creation of a tribunal to which all employees in the 
competitive civil service may ap, for redress of grievances. 

“We favor the enactment cf a comprehesive Federal compensation 
law to apply to all civil-service employees. 

“We favor and pledge our support to secure the enactment of an 
equitable retirement law 3 for the retirement of superannuated 
and disabled Ned rife of the civil service. 

“We assert that the acceptance of employment in the civil service 
cans pd Government must in no case impair the employees“ right of 

on. 
penn We favor Government ownership of telegraphs and telephones. 

“ We favor the absolute suffrage of women coequal with men. 

The platform of the Republican Party contains the following planks 
of interest to labor: 

“The civil-service law has always been sustained by the Republican 
Pany, and we renew our By gets declaration that it shall thor- 
ou ay 


and honestly enfor and extended wherever practicable. 

e pledge the Republican Party to the faithful enforcement of all 
Federal laws passed for the protection of labor. We favor vocational 
education; the enactment and rigid enforcement of a Federal child- 
labor law; the enactment of a generous and comprehensive workmen’s 
compensation law, within the commerce wer of Congress, and an 
accident compensation law covering all vernment employees. We 
favor the collection and collation, under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, of complete data relating to industrial hazards for the 
information of Congress, to the end that such legislation may be 
adopted as may be calculated to secure the safety, conservation, and 
a of Jabor from the dangers incident to industry and trans- 

ortation. 
ac The ublican Party, reaffirming its faith of government of the 

le, by the people, for the people, as a measure of justice to one- 
Pat the adult people of this country, favors the extension of the 
arene 5 women, Sst, recognizing the right of each State to settle 

s question for 2 
a The Progressive platform contains the following response to labor's 

emands : 

“A nation to survive must stand for the principles of social and in- 
dustrial justice. We have no right to expect continued loyalty from 
an oppressed class. We must remove the artificial causes of the high 
cost of living, prevent the exploitation of men, women, and children 
industry by the extension of the workmen's compensation law to the 
full limit permitted under the Constitution, and, by a 3 
child-labor law, protect the wage earner; and by a properly regulat 
system of rural myer eae the farmer and give to the landless 
man opportuni o acquire land. 

“A ER niy Wut be worth living in to be worth — zoe. 

Labor's demands were presented to the Democratic Party which 
placed in its platform the following labor planks : 

“We have Arte human labor from the category of commodities, and 
have secured to the workingman the right of voluntary association for 
his protection and welfare. We have 1 the rights of the laborer 
2 the unwarranted issuance of writs of injunction, and have 

ranteed to him the right of trial by jury in cases of alleged con- 
empt committed outside the presence of the court. 

“We hold that the life, health, and strength of the men, women, and 
children of the Nation are its greatest asset, and that in the conserva- 
tion of these the Federal Government, wherever it acts as the employer 
of labor, should both on its own account and as an example put into 
effect the following principles of just employment: 

“4. A living wage for all employees. 

“9. A working day not to exceed eight hours, with one day of rest 
in seven. 
` “3. The adoption of safety of Pom and the establishment of thor- 
oughly sanitary conditions of labor. 

“4° Adequate compensation for industrial accidents. 

“5. The standards of the uniform child-labor law,’ wherever minors 
are 8 ` 

„6. Such provisions for decency, comfort, and health in the employ- 
ment of women as should be accorded the mothers of the race. 7 

“7, An equitable retirement law providing for the retirement of 
superannuated and disabled employees of the civil service to the end 
that a higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

“We believe also that the adoption of similar principles should be 
urged and applied in the legislation of the States with regard to labor 
within their borders, and that through every possible agonir the life 
and health of the people of the Nation should be conserved. 

„ We declare our faith in the Seamen’s Act, passed by the Democratic 
Congress, and we promise our earnest continuance of its enforcement. 

e ‘favor the speedy enactment of an effective Federal child-labor 
law and the regulation of the shipment of prison-made goods in inter- 
state commerce. 

“We favor the creation of a Federal bureau of safety in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to gather facts concerning toduntrial kavara. and to 
„ legislation to prevent the maiming and killing of human 

ngs. 

n We favor the extension of the powers and functions of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. 

“We favor the development upon a systematic scale of the means 
adready begun under the present administration to assist laborers 
throughout the Nation to seek and obtain employement, and the ex- 
tension by the Federal Government, by the same assistance and en- 
couragement as is now given to agricultural training. 

“We heartily commend our newly established Department of Labor 
for its excellent record in settling industrial strikes by personal advice 
and through conciliating agents. 

“We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women of 
the country by the States upon the same terms as to men.” 

Thus, the workers have before them the platform declarations of the 
Republican, Democratic, and a eget Parties upon the subjects 
which most directly affect them. ‘ow, the workers must make up their 
minds as to which of these political parties is most likely, if entrusted 
with power, to carry their declarations into effect, a as to the 
adequacy of the response which each party made to labor's demands. 
For 30 years wage earners had vainly endeavored to secure the amend- 
ment of the Sherman antitrust law, so as to place voluntary organiza- 
tions of toilers outside the pale of antitrust legislation that they should 
not be regarded in the same category as trusts and organizations or- 
ganized for profit. For 30 years organized labor bad been vainly knock- 
ing at the r of Congress to secure relief from the injunction abuse 


and to haye restored the right of trial by jury in contempt cases, 
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For 30 years the workers of America had vainly asked Congress to 
relieve the seamen from the position of bondmen, and all this occurred 
auair the domination of Congress and the Presidency by the Republican 


The Democratic Congress passed, and on October 15, 1914, President 
Wilson signed the Clayton antitrust Jaw. Among its provisions was 
the declaration that the labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or an article of commerce, It the voluntary organizations of 
labor from the antitrust law and under which Attorney General Wicker- 
sham said no suit, such as the hatters’ case, could now be maintained 
in the Federal courts. Relief from the abuse of the injunctive writ 
was secured and trial by jury in contempt cases restored. The Demo- 
cratic Congress passed the seamen’s act, and on March 4, 1015, Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the act. 7 

With the workers it is not a question of partisan politics, As the 
great conference in 1906 decla the o ed labor movement is not 
partisan to a political party, but partisan to a principle, and that 
principle for justice, freedom, and humanity. As the campaign shall 
p. it may be necessary to further elucidate the questions in the 
co election of both Houses of Co: as well as the President 
and Vice President. The liberty-loving citizens of our country will do 
their own thinking and act accordingly. They will vote as their 
ju ent, their conscience, their patriotism, and their own interests 
and welfare, as well as the welfare of the people of the United States 
will direct. 

Mr. OWEN. Now, Mr. President, here is the declaration of a 
man who is the head of a great organization of labor, the 
greatest in the world. He merely lays the facts before his 
people. He leaves it to them to say what they will do in the 
coming election. He makes no partisan political appeal. 

But I will say this, that after the experience of these organ- 
izations with 30 years of Republican rule in which they had 
appealed in vain time and time and time again for relief, if 
they now fail to show a fundamental and substantial apprecia- 
tion of what the Democracy has done for them they will not 
deserve in future to be listened to by any political party on 
the ground that they are capable of gratitude or of respect for 
the performance of promises made them in national platforms. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Illinois wants to 
ask me any questions I will be very pleased to answer him, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cnrox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to ask the Senator if he has any 
documentary evidence that Mr. Gompers ever denounced any 
member of the organization for crime after he had been con- 
victed and sentenced. 

Mr. OWEN. I know nothing about Mr. Gompers having de- 
nounced members who belonged to any of the labor-union or- 
ganizations after they have been convicted of crime. I think, 
however, that Mr. Gompers is not called upon as the head of 
the American Federation of Labor to apologize to the country 
whenever any member of that organization is convicted of crime 
any more than the Senator from Illinois is called upon to 
apologize to the country whenever a person is convicted of 
murder in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have neither apologized for crime nor have 
I ever failed to denounce upon proper oceasion the members of 
my profession who have committed crime that is peculiar to the 
profession, such as embezzlement and failure to account for 
funds. I have openly said a number of times that the profes- 
sion must purge itself of such faithless members. I ask if Mr, 
Gompers has ever used his influence publicly so that we out- 
siders may know anything of the effort to keep his organization 
ae from such persons as these defendants whom I have criti- 
cized? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have no doubt that Samuel 
Gompers and the vice presidents and officers of that organiza- 
tion have done whatever they could to keep their organization 
clean from criminals, because, as a matter of common sense, 
those men thoroughly understand, as any person of average 
intelligence understands, that to permit their organization to be 
controlled or to shelter criminals and murderers would be to 
disorganize and break the organization asunder and grind it to 
powder. The assumption that Samuel Gompers is willing to 
condone murder, I think, is absolutely outside of the record of 
any evidence in this country. I do not believe that he is un- 
faithful in any degree to his duties. I regard him as an upright 
man. I know him, and I know thousands of men who have 
known Gompers all their lives, and who trust him and believe 
in him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Gompers, so far as I know, has fur- 
nished no evidence of the good motives attributed to him by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, and I wish to inquire if the Senator 
knows of any such testimony? 
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Mr. OWEN. I sincerely attribute the highest motives and 
qualities to the Senator from Illinois, but I do not call upon 
him for further evidence of his good motives than an upright 
life and the confidence of those who know him best. Nor would 
I judge him by words spoken in anger or excitement or from 
resentment toward what he thought an injustice to himself. 

Neither do I call for further evidence of Mr. Gompers's good 
motives than the overwhelming evidence I already have. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to state further that I have the very 
greatest confidence in the members of the various unions affili- 
ated with the Federation of Labor. Ido not have any confidence 
in Mr. Gompers or in his integrity or purpose in the guidance 
of that great organization. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The Senator can not have any confidence in the 
judgment of organized labor in this country in denouncing as 
he does this man whom millions of members of the unions have 
trusted and whom they have elected over and over again. Have 
these organized labor people no common sense? Have they no 
judgment? Have they no evidence of the integrity and ability 
and worth of this man? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are many hundreds of thousands of 
unionized labor that are not affiliated even with the federation, 
and I know even in the federation the opinion of many good- 
standing and law-abiding members of Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator, of course, did not answer the point 
I mide. He simply said there are some people not in that 
organization who do not trust him. There are 2,000,000 people 
in it who know him and who do trust him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am also referring to the people who are 
in organizations affiliated, whose opinion of Mr. Gompers is 
not much better than mine. I am entitled to my opinion. The 
Senator has his. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator regard that information from 
these various persons as to their opinion of Mr. Gompers as 
confidential, or is he willing to disclose it? 

Mr. SHERMAN.. With whom? 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator regard the persons who dis- 
trust Mr. Gompers as a matter of confidential import, or is he 
willing to disclose to the country who they are? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will communicate with them, and if it 
will be any satisfaction to the Senator from Oklahoma I will 
give him their names, with their consent. 

Mr. OWEN. Well, Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate on this matter. I only regret that any time of the 
Senate should be taken up at all in considering a matter of this 
kind, and I hope that in the future no citizen of the United 
States will be subjected to such an attack on the floor of the 
Senate as has been made this afternoon. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, does not the Senator thin 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JAMES. Does not the Senator think it would have been 
more in keeping with the dignity of the Senate for the Senator 
from Illinois to have communicated with these gentlemen before 
he made this charge than to make the charge and then refuse 
to disclose his evidence, unless he has their consent? It seems 
to me that the Senate is not a proper place for a Senator rep- 
resenting a great Commonwealth to make broadside charges 
affecting the integrity and character of citizens of the Republic 
without being willing also to give his evidence. I do not think 
it is quite the right thing nor the proper place for the Senator 
to make the charge and then say, “I will sustain it, provided 
I can get the consent of the men who gave me the evidence.” 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, before I yield the floor I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to House bill 1542, a bill re- 
lating to the publicity of campaign contributions, and so forth, 
which has passed the House of Representatives, come over to 
the Senate, and been reported to the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is useless to ask unanimous 
consent now. r 

Mr. OWEN. That we may act upon this matter and vote upon 
it some day during the coming week. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows it is impossible to get a 
quorum here now; but if the Senator wants to try to drag Sen- 
ators back here at 6.15 o'clock, he can do so. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator objects, of course 
z ee SMOOT. Of course I object, and the Senator knows why 

object. 

Mr. OWEN. In the presence of an objection, Mr. President, 
I will yield the floor. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. HUGHES. I present the conference report on House bill 
16290 and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16290) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 
14, 19, 24, 29, 30, and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 28, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 40, 41, 42, and 43, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named insert $30”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 4 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Transpose the matter inserted by said 
amendment to follow the word “Cavalry,” in line 15, page 62, 
of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Wa. HUGHES, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


M. E. Bunkx, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the conference report? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I have listened to the debate 
this afternoon—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, I am going to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah can 
not take the Senator from New Jersey off his feet to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUGHES. I make the point of order that the Senator 
can not make the suggestion when I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. What does the Senator from New Jersey wish to have 
done with the report? i 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not blame the Senator from Utah for 
trying to stop the discussion going on here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. I am not trying to do so. 

Mr. HUGHES. It is the most scandalous thing that has ever 
occurred in the Senate of the United States. A reputable citi- 
zen, a man who represents over two million people, has been 
abused here in terms that “ one would have to go to a disorderly 
house,” to use the expression of the Republican candidate for 
President, to find anything to equal it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had no idea—— 

Mr. HUGHES. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? f 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not yield to the Senator. The Senator 
sat here all afternoon in silence and listened to the abuse that 
was heaped upon the head of as honorable a man as he is and 
as honorable a man as sits in this Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not know—— 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely desire to say that I did not know the 
Senator was going to speak on this subject. I thought he was 
going to endeavor to bring up a bill from the calendar; but I 
do not care whether or not he takes the remainder of the time 
this afternoon. 

Feces PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah is out 
of order. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator does not care, then will the 
Senator subside and keep quiet? I am addressing my remarks 


to such of the Senators as are here. I am sorry that there are 
not more Republicans as well as more Democrats here to listen 
to the poor defense which I desire to make, in the minute or 
two which I intend to occupy, of a man whom I regard as 
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truly representative of the most important class of people in this 
country, a man who has been abused in terms that are unworthy 
of the traditions of the United States Senate. 

There never has been a man in all the world's history who has 
occupied the place that Mr. Gompers occupies who has not 
been abused in similar terms, abused by people who hypocriti- 
cally hide behind their pretended affections for certain of his 
people, but who in their hearts have nothing but hatred and 
malignancy against any man who strikes a blow for humanity, 
The man who raises his voice in behalf of a child, the man who 
raises his voice in behalf of a woman, the man who raises his 
voice in favor of the weak and oppressed has been since the 
beginning of the world subjected to the same abuse which has 
been heaped here this afternoon upon this representative of 
the toilers of America. 

You can turn to any period of the world’s history and ascer- 
tain the truth of my assertion. When the agitation first began 
to put into use the commonest and crudest appliances for safety, 
when it was attempted by legislative enactments to shroud 
the yawning jaws of the cog wheels so that the arms and limbs 
of the children of the United States might not be fed into those 
industrial agencies, you will find that the men who sought to 
bring about such legislation, men. like Gompers, who was the 
pioneer along that line, were denounced as „ as men 
who desired to subvert the institutions of this country. They 
won that fight, and they have won thousands of other fights, 
and to-day hundreds of thousands of American citizens are 
enjoying life and are walking the broad earth in full possession 
of their limbs because of the activities of these men. 

They have interfered with dividends. That is the sole crime; 
that is the only indictment that has been made against them. 
They have compelled the representatives of capital to safe- 
guard their machinery, They have driven from the factories 
the tender children whose sinews were ground up into divi- 
dends. They have compelled the capitalists of the country to 
put their hands into their treasuries and place safety appliances 
upon freight cars and other instrumentalities of industrialism 
in this country. 

It has cost money to save lives; it has cost money to save the 
limbs of the working people of this country, and to that extent 
these men and thousands like them have offended. And now, 
forsooth, because Mr. Gompers, an American citizen, thought it 
well to differ with the vote cast by the Senator from Illinois 
on a proposition which directly affected him, he is to be sub- 
jected to the abuse that has deafened our ears here this after- 
noon. wf 

Talk about arraying class against class; talk about subversion 
of the institutions of this country, if a man can in this Chamber 
be held up to public scorn for exercising his rights as a citizen, 
what then becomes of the sacred right of every American citizen 
to vote for whom he pleases? What becomes of the sacred 
right of a man to exercise free speech? 

Aye, Mr. President, what would become of the right of a 
Senator himself to exercise that right here which the Constitu- 
tion gives him to be questioned in no other place, and what shall 
be said of a Member of this body who rises here and says on the 
floor of the Senate what he could not safely say in any other 
tribunal in this land? 

Mr. Gompers needs no defense at my hands. I never laid my 
eyes on him until I came to the city of Washington; but I have 
watched his course; I have watched the course of those who 
have been collaborating with him, and I give it as my testi- 
mony that I have never seen him put his hand to a piece of pro- 
posed legislation that was not calculated to save the lives and 
the limbs and better the conditions of the working people of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What does the Senator from 
New Jersey wish done with regard to the conference report? 
Mr. HUGHES. I asked unanimous consent that it be 
adopted 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent has been 
given. . 

Mr. HUGHES. And I thought the report had been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the con- 
ference report will be agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. What is the conference report? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say, now that the Senator from 
New Jersey has subsided, since he would not yield to me, that 
I wanted to know, in the first place, what the matter was that 
he desired to bring up. I understood he had the calendar be- 
fore him and had asked for the consideration of a bill, and 
therefore I objected. If we were going to take up a bill and 
were not going to adjourn, I wanted to get a quorum here, 


Mr. HUGHES. 
to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator did not tell me that he 
wanted to speak on Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. HUGHES. I told the Senator that I was offering a con- 
ference report which the Senator himself had signed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection at all to the conference 
report being acted upon. I thought, of course, that it had been 
acted upon and that the Senator was proceeding here with 
another proposition. I have no objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask for the reading of the report. 
to know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a pension bill, 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not hear it, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was read. The Secretary 
will read it again. 

The Secretary again read the conference report. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


+ MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
5886) extending the time for the completion of the bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., authorized by an act 
entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 20, 1912, en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis Railway 
Bridge & Terminal Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River,’ approved August 23, 1912,” 
which were, on page 2, line 3, after River,’” to insert two 
quotation marks; on page 2, line 4, after twelve,“ to strike 
out two quotation marks; on page 2, line 6, after “ seventeen,” 
to insert: Provided, That the wagon-way portion of said 
bridge and the approaches thereto shall be completed within 
said time”; on page 2, after line 6, to insert: “Src. 2. That 
the proviso in section 1 of said act approved August 23, 
1912, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘Provided, That said bridge shall be so constructed, 
maintained, and operated that, in addition to its use for rail- 
road purposes, it shall provide for an adequate and a separate 
roadway and approaches and continuous use by the public as a 
highway bridge, to be used by vehicles, pedestrians, horsemen, 
animals, and all kinds of traffic and travel, for the transit of 
which reasonable rates of toll may be charged and received, but 
no rate for passage of a single passenger on a railroad train 
shall exceed 25 cents’”; on page 2, line 7, to strike out“ Sec. 2” 
and insert “ Sec. 3"; and to amend the title so as to read: “An 
act extending the time for the completion of the bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., authorized by an act 
entitled ‘An act to amend an act approved July 20, 1912, entitled 
“An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & 
Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River,” approved August 23, 1912.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is this a bridge bill? . 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a bridge bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 


I told the Senator what I was endeavoring 


I want 


report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 


of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 881) to declare the purpose of the people of the United 
States as to the future political status of the people of the 
Philippine Islands and to provide a more autonomdus govern- 
ment for those islands, 3 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 136) for the relief of Eva M. 
Bowman, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing yotes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. STEPHENS of Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas, and Mr. Youne of North Da- 
kota managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 17398) granting the consent of Congress to the 
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board of county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge 
across the Connecticut River between Springfield and West 
Springfield, in said county and Commonwealth, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Nathaniel Monroe; 

S. 1818. An act for the relief of Nelson T. Saunders; 

S. 3533. An act for the relief of Mike G. Womack ; 

S. 3539. An act for the relief of John L. Moon; 

S. 5202. An act to authorize the maintenance and operation of 
dams across the St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand 
Falls, Me.; 

S. 5425. An act to standardize lime barrels; 

S. 6013. An act to confirm the entry of John Dowd; 

S. 6331. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to William H. Ingle for homestead entry in Colo- 
rado; 

H. R. 5. An act for erecting a suitable memorial to John 
Ericsson ; 

H. R. 4559. An act for the relief of C. Horatio Scott; 

H. N. 13984. An act granting to the city of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, a right of way through the United States 
military reservation at Fort Mifflin, Pa.; 

H. R. 16914. An act permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Colorado River between the States of California and Arizona; 
and 

H. R. 16995. An act granting the consent of Congress to A. N. 
Alford to construct a bridge across the Savannah River, 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry members of 
the fire department of Little Rock, Ark., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide pensions for policemen and fire- 
men of the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the settlement of the 
difficulties between the railroads and their employees by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 549) to regulate the 
interstate transportation of immature calves, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 807) thereon. 

Mr. KERN, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, 
and codify the laws relating to publicity of contributions and 
expenditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomina- 
tion and election of candidates for the offices of Senator and 
Representative in the Congress of the United States, extending 
the same to candidates for nomination and election to the 
offices of President and Vice President of the United States, 
limiting the amount which may be expended, providing for the 
publicity of campaign expenses, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
808) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6909) granting a pension to Leonardo S. Twesten 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6910) for the relief of Roberdeau Buchanan, ad- 
ministrator de bonis non of McKean Buchanan, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bili (S. 6911) granting a pension to Hugh Mackay (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 6912) granting a pension to Albert S. Clouse (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: | 

A bill (S. 6913) granting a pension to J. H. Cummings (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 5 


By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) proposing nn amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress 
from the adjudication of private claims against the Government, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. PENROSE, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 
fourth Congress, first session, ox a te 
be withdrawn from the files o 
been made thereon. 


On motion of Mr. PENROSE, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 5137, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, for the relle of Jacob Swartz, be with- 
drawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made 


thereon. 
GEORGE RUBLEE, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent to offer a reso- 
lution for which I ask present consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res, 251) was read, as follows: 


Whereas on May 15, 1916, the Senate rejected the nomination of 
George Rublee as a member of the Federal Trade Commission; and 
Whereas the act of May 1, 1884, volume 23, page 17, United States 

Statutes at Large, provides as follows: 

“Hereafter no department or officer of the United States shall 
accept voluntary service for the Government or employ rsonal 
— in excess of that authorized by law, except in case of sudden 
emergency involving the loss of human life or the destruction of 

property: Therefore be it 


1605, Sixty- 
nting a pension to Fannie M. Carey, 
the Senate, no adverse report having 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission be 
directed to inform the Senate at once under what authority of law 
George Rublee is now acting as a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
on, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? > 5 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over under the rule. 


RURAL-CREDITS SYSTEM. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I have a copy of a communica- 
tion from Hon. Marion Butler addressed to the chairman of the 
joint congressional committee on rural credits relative to the 
essentials of an efficient rural-credits system. I ask that the 
communication be referred to the Committee on Printing, with 
a view to having it printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing for action. 


CHILD LABOR—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the conferees on the so- 
called child-labor bill have reached an agreement by which the 
managers on the part of the House of Representatives have re- 
ceded from their disagreement to the Senate amendments and 
have agreed thereto. My understanding is that the legal effect 
of that action is that the bill stands passed. However, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate also agree to the confer- 
ence report. 

Senators have suggested that, in order to save any question, 
the conference report should also be agreed to by the Senate, 
and I make that request. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no objection to the confer- 
ence report being agreed to, but I do not like to have it done 
with the idea that there is any necessity for it. The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has been here a great 
deal longer time than I have, and I desire to inquire of the 
Senator that where the other House agrees to the Senate 
amendments to a House bill, which passes the bill in the form 
we have passed it, whether any further action on the part 
of the Senate is necessary? It would seem to me impossible 
that it should require action by the Senate, but I have no 
objection to such action. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I myself think that it does not require 
action on the part of the Senate, but I have consulted with 
Senators who are members of the committee, including the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Cumartns] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Crapp], and it was suggested that I take this course. 
I can see no objection to doing that, inasmuch as the action 
upon the part of the House is to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was consulted as to the 
matter by one Senator, and I suggested that my view was that 
the recession on the part of the House from its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment passed the bill, but, to “make assur- 
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ance double sure,” it might be well for the Senate to act. It 
ean not do any harm to agree to the conference report. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate can agree to the 
. House report. If the Senator from Arkansas has a report to 
submit on behalf of the Senate conferees, that should be done. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I have a report on the part of the Senate 
conferees, which I ask leave to present, and I move that it be 
adopted. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be 


read. 
The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same. 
Jor T. ROBINSON, 

Moses E. CLAPP, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Davin J. Lewis, 

J. M. C. Sacre, 
Managers on the part of the House. - 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the adoption of 
the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 17398. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across 
the Connecticut River between Springfield and West Springfield, 
in said county and Commonwealth, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 22 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, August 19, 1916) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, August 21, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


SENATE. 


Monday, August 21, 1916. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we come to Thee that we 
may find a larger unity of life, that is in Thee alone. We thank 
Thee that amid all the conflicts of opinion there ever flashes out 
among us expressions of fellowship and brotherhood which show 
that the currents of our life as a Nation are running true. We 
are ever looking to Thee for guidance that we may maintain 
this unity, that we may realize this brotherhood, that we may 
build up great institutions which may stand the test of time 
because they are founded upon the changeless law of God our 
Father. Hear us to-day in our prayer. Guide us in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the day. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of the legislative day of Friday, August 18, 1916, when, on re- 
quest of Mr. BRANDEGEE and by unanimous consent, the further 


reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. SMOOT. 1 suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The will eall the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Myers Sh ra 
Brady Hardin Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Hardwick O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Br Hughes Oliver Smith, Md 
Chamberlain Husting Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Smoot 
Sapp Jones Penrose Sterling 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Phelan Stone 
uberson ne n 
Cummins McCumber Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Curtis Vardaman 
Dillingham Martin, Va Robinson Warren 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. 


Mr. JONES. The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townx- 
SEND] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. 
I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. POMERENE. I present a petition of H. M. Cramer and 
numerous other signers. I ask that the body of the petition 
without the names be incorporated in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not hear a word the Senator said. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am presenting a petition numerously 
signed asking for legislation providing for arbitration in dis- 
putes between railroad companies and their employees. I ask 
that the body of the petition be incorporated in the Recorp 
without reading. It is short. 

Mr. SMOOT. Without the signatures? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; it is very numerously signed. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and the body of the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


cent of the 8 of the railways 
e 3 of an 
y the proposed 


per cent of the entire number of railway loyi and the consequent 
curtailmen — that 36 
0 


industries seriously. enda —— „ 


endan 
tition you, our tors and Representatives, 750 10 and as the 
—— of the Nation, and pray that some definite legislative action 
be taken whereby the vast 
be tected from a destru 


b you would damen- 
tal principle of the blic, that no small of men ought to be 
1 directly or indirectly, to conspire to an end calculated to 

efit them — and directly or in y work wrong and loss upon 
the great majority. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry labor -unions of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUSTING presented a memorial of the Wisconsin State 
Bankers’ Association, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to provide for branch banking, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Wisconsin State Bankers’ 
Association, relative to the deposits which country banks under 
the Federal Reserve System must keep on hand, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a memorial of the Wisconsin State Bankers’ 
Association, remonstrating against the establishment of a gen- 
eral system for the clearing of checks without charge, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Ukiah, Cal., praying for the settlement of the difficulties 
between the railroads and their employees by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10124) to add certain lands to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 809) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15096) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States providing for the selection of lands for educational pur- 
poses in lieu of those appropriated,” and to authorize an ex- 
change of lands between the United States and the several 
States, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 810) thereon. 


SAC AND FOX INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16093) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the payment of 
drainage assessments on Indian lands in Oklahoma.” The bill 
has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior; it has the 
approval of the members of the Indian Affairs Committee who 
are present in the city; and no one is against it that I know of. 
The matter will have to be acted on within a month, otherwise 
the work will have to stop. I ask for its present consideration. 
It is a very short bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
yment of drainage assessments on Indian lands in Oklahoma,” 
approved July 19, 1912 (87 Stat. L., p. 194), be, and the same is hereby, 
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amended so as to confer upon the Secretary of the Interior authority 
to subject Government lands of the Sac and Fox Indian Agency or 
the lands of the Sac und Fox Indian School or Agency in the Sac and 
Fox Agency of Lincoln County, Okla., to all of the provisions touching 
the organization of drainage districts and the construction of drain 


ditches and canals across said lands, or nt for benefits con- 


assessmeé! 

ferred by the construction of said canals or ditches of the Fork 
drainage district of Lincoln County, Okla., and that the provisions of 
said act shall apply in all rs to the Sae and Fox Indian School 
lands and the lands of the Sac and Fox Indian Agency of said Lincoln 
County, Okla. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 2 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 17398) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the board of county commission- 
ers of the County of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River be- 
tween Springfield and West Springfield, in said county and Com- 
monwealth, and I submit a report (No. 813) thereon. I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SCHOOLS AT JUNEAU, ALASKA. 


Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Territories I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 6839) to 
authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, Alaska, to issue 
bonds for the construction and equipment of schools therein, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 812) thereon. 

The bill provides for permitting the town of Juneau, Alaska, 
to issue bonds to the amount of $75,000 for school purposes. 
This matter has been examined into by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NxLSON ] and myself. A similar bill was introduced 
in the House and reported favorably by the Committee on 
Territories of the House. It is an emergency matter, and I 
think it should be passed. There is a little schoolhouse which 
was built in Juneau about 25 years ago. The town then had a 
population of about 500 people. It now has a population of 
10,000, and such are the only school accommodations it possesses. 
It involves no liability on behaif of the Government, and I 
request the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

‘The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the incorporated town of Juneau, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to issue its bonds in any sum not 
exceciing $75,000 for the purpose of constructing a schoolhouse in 
said towa and equipping the same. 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a cial election shall 
be ordered by the common council of the town Juneau, at which 
election the question whether such bonds shall be issued be sub- 
mitted to the qualified electors of sald town of Juneau. Thirty days’ 
notice of any such election shall be given by publication thereof in a 
newspaper printed and published and of general circulation in said 
town before the day fixed for such election. 

Sac. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canyass of the returns of said election shall 
be, as nearly as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of 
law in general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds 
shall be issued only n the condition that a majority of the votes 
cast at such election said town shall be in favor of issuing said 


3. 

Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided shall bear interest at a rate not to exceed 
7 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for 
less than their par value with accrued interest and shall be in denomi- 
nations not exceeding $1,000 each, the principal to be due in 10 years 
from date thereof: Provided, That the common council of 
said town of Juneau may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in 
their numerical order at the rate of $10,000, or less, thereof annum 
from and after the expiration of four years from their date. Principal 
and interest shall be ble in lawful money of the United States of 
America at the office of the town treasurer of the town of Juneau, 
Alnska, or at such other place as may be designated by the common 
council of the town of Juneau; the place of payment to be mentioned 
in said bonds: And provided further, That each and every such bond 
shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said town 
of Juneau and also bear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds 
shall be used for any paroon other than that specifed in this act. 
Said bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council 
shali direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed by the school 
board of said town under the limitations hereinbefore imposed and 
under the direction of said common council from time to time as the 
same may be required for the purposes aforesaid. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator reporting the bill if the 
rate of T per cent interest on the bonds is not too high. 


Is there objection to the present 


Mr. PITTMAN. It is quite high, but they expect to take the 
bonds locally and that is the rate of interest prevailing locally. 
I am informed by Mr. King, a member of the council, that they 
intend to take their bonds in the local community. 

-Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me even if the banks there bought 
the bonds the district certainly should not be compelled to pay 
7 per cent. I am quite sure those bonds would be used by the 
banks there in case they wanted to borrow money and sell 
them in the United States. It seems to me as though it is 
opening a way to them to make a large profit by purchasing 
bonds at 7 per cent and then selling them in the eastern or 
Western States where the interest rate is very low, and that 
they would make a large profit in the transaction. 

I can not see why a 5 per cent bond at most would not sell in 
Juneau at par. The Senator may know some reason why, 
but I can not for the life of me see anything on the face of the 
bill that would prevent speculation in the bonds, even if they 
were bought locally. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I must confess I do not know. The matter 
of interest was determined by the city council and by Delegate 
WicxkersHam, of Alaska. He is in closer touch with the situa- 
tion than Iam. I have not been up there for a great many 
years, but he seems to think that to make the bonds available 
and raise the money that rate of interest is necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a Senate bill, and I ask the Senator 
if he will not accept an amendment striking out “seven” and 
inserting “five.” Then, when the bill goes to the House, the 
matter can be taken up with Mr. WICKERSHAM, the Delegate. 
I think it would be very much better if that were the case. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I agree with the Senator. I should like to 
have the interest rate reduced, and so I accept the suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move to strike out the word “seven” 
and insert “ five.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In section 4, page 2, line 13, before the 
words “per cent,” it is proposed to strike out seven“ and to 
insert “five,” so that it will read: 

Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate not to exceed 
5 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and shall not be sold 
. é the DANAE tote ane tn 
10 years from date thereof, etc. i = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


OSAGE INDIAN SCHOOL, 


Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 6864) provid- 
ing for the continuance of the Osage Indian School, Oklahoma, 
for a period of 10 years from January 1, 1917, aud I submit a 
report (No. 811) thereon. 

Mr. President, the Osage Indian School fund expires in 1916. 
The Secretary of the Interior asks that it be extended for 10 
years, so that the school may be continued at Pawhuska. The 
money for that purpose comes out of the Indian fund. ‘he 
bill which I have reported has a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs behind it. It is a very short bill, 
and, being a local matter, I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. ; 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third paragraph of section 4 of the act 
of June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 539), is hereby amended to the ex- 
tent that the moneys therein provided for support for Osage schools 
may be used in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior for the 
same purposes as provided in said paragraph for a further period of 
not exceeding 10 19 from the ist day of January, 1917, on the 
condition of estab g vocational instruction in such schools. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oklahoma for the immediate consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REFUNDS OF DRAWBACKS (S. DOC. NO. 532.) 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
the subject was referred reported the following resolution (8. 
Res. 252), and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the statement of drawbacks under the present tariff 
‘act, during the fiscal years 1914-1916, as transmitted to the Senate 
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by the Secretary of the Treasury, under date of July 26, 1916, in 
response to Senate resolutions dated January 10 and July D, 1916, be 
printed as a Senate document. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate concurred on last Saturday 
in the amendments made by the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 5886) extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 
20, 1912, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
8 a bridge across the Mississippi River,’ approved August 

, 1912, 

I will say, in connection with the motion, that I was quite 
surprised that a motion to concur in the House amendments 
had been made and at the circumstances under which it was 
made. The bill relates to an extension of the time for the com- 
pletion of the bridge across the Mississippi River, at Memphis, 
Tenn., and into the State of Arkansas. It is not technically a 
bridge bill at all, although, of course, in a broad way it is; but it 
contains some affirmative provisions of legislation that I think 
ought to be the subject of conference between the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], who introduced the bill, my colleague, 
and myself, and I think we ought to have that opportunity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
from Arkansas desire to have made of the bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let the bill and amendments of 
the House be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill and amendments of the 
House will be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CLARKE of Akansas. I can not understand how the bill 
ever got before the Senate. Some days since, intending to re- 
serve the right of consultation with the Senators mentioned, I 
got the bill from the Secretary’s desk and put it in my desk, 
hoping thereby to prevent its inadvertent consideration. I find 
the statement in reference to the matter this morning in the 
Recorp. I am not quite advised as to how the bill could have 
gotten before the Senate, unless there are duplicate copies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas only 
got a copy of the bill. The original is at the desk. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Very well. I return the copy 
which I have. I thought I had the original in my possession. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: . 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6914) granting an increase of pension to William 
D. Collins; and 

A bill (S. 6915) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
P. Betts (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6916) granting a pension to Willis MeAfee; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. Jonnson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6917) granting an increase of pension to John O. 
Bubar (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6918) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Fisher (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6919) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Martin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6920) granting an increase of pension to John C. 
Ball (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6921) granting a pension to Nancy K. Sadler (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6923) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Janzen (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6924) to provide for the maintenance of a training 
camp on the military reservation of Fort Douglas, Utah; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a gentleman greatly in- 
terested in the development of the District of Columbia has. 


handed me a bill, requesting that I introduce it. It appears 
to be framed very largely along the lines of an ordinance of the 
city of New York governing the erection of buildings, and so 
forth. I do not know that I approve of all the provisions of 
the bill, but I ask that it be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 6922) to regulate and limit the height and bulk 
of buildings hereafter erected, and regulating and determining 
the area of yards, courts, and other open spaces, and regulat- 
ing and restricting the location of trades and industries and 
the location of buildings designed for specified uses, and estab- 
lishing the boundaries of districts for the said purposes in the 
District of Columbia, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. O’GORMAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the rev- 
enue, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 


TRAINING CAMP AT FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to make a favorable report 
from the Committee on Military Affairs on the bill (S. 6924) to 
provide for the maintenance of a training camp on the military 
reservation of Fort Douglas, Utah, and I submit a report (No. 
814) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Ssroor] to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that this is a very 
urgent matter, and the reason why I want it acted upon at this 
time is that it may go to the House and be acted upon there 
to-morrow. I have the assurance that that action will be taken 
if the bill passes the Senate to-day. It provides for the main- 
tenance of a training camp at Fort Douglas, Utah, that begins 
to-day. In conference with the Secretary of War, Gen. Scott, 
and Gen. Bliss on Saturday this program was agreed to, and 
they sent me a copy of the bill to-day. I introduced the bill 
this morning and asked to have it referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and it was so referred; and the com- 
mittee now report it back favorably to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to maintain upon the military reservation at Fort Douglas, 
Utah, for such Paras within the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, as 
he may deem advisable, a camp for the mili instruction and train- 
ing of such citizens as may be selected for such instruction and train- 
ing under such regulations as he may prescribe, and to furnish to said 
citizens the subsistence, transportation, and uniforms authorized by the 
act of Congress, approved June 3, 1916; and for the purposes of this 
act there is hereby appropriated the sum of $30,000, to be paid out 
of any money in the sury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the bill is passed I should 
like to ask my friend from Oregon how many of these military 
camps we have. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are several pending. There is 
one in New York; there will be others in the West; and there 
is a question in the mind of the Secretary of War as to whether 
there is money available at this time. This will be deducted 
10 0 the regular appropriation when the Army bill becomes a 
aw. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but that is not the point. Can any Sen- 
ator answer my question? I understand there is a military 
training camp at Plattsburg, N. Y. What others are there, and 
where are they located? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is one to be held at American 
Lake, in the State of Washington, where the young men from 
Oregon and Washington, who desire to participate will assemble, 
and there may be one in California. They have all been de- 
termined upon; but this is the only one that is pending now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they meet to- 
day, and that is the reason why the Secretary of War desires 
the authority. 

Mr. STONE. I am not objecting to the appropriation. I am 
merely asking for information as to the number of these train- 
ing camps and their location, either existing or contemplated, 
and the probable expense of maintaining them. Personally I 
very much favor the establishment of these training camps, 
but at the same time we ought to have some idea as to just 
how far we are going in the establishing of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Army appropriation bill provides for all 
of them. It provides for the maintenance and the transporta- 
tion of those participating in the training camps; but in this 
case they are to meet to-day in Salt Lake City. I will say to 
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the Senator that the Secretary of War has already issued the 
requisition to the railroads to carry them to Fort Douglas. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, the Senator is addressing himself to 
this particular occasion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how many there are. 

Mr. STONE. Can any Senator tell me how many of these 
training camps are contemplated? 

Mr. CHAMB: I do not know, Mr. President. That 
information, however, can be secured from the War Department, 
and if the Senator wants it, I will be glad to obtain it for him, 
I do not know that the Secretary can inform us how many 
applications there will be. 

Mr. STONE. Then, let me ask, does the law as it stands 
leave this matter wholly to the War Department? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, To the Secretary of War; yes. 

Mr. STONE. To establish them in any number he pleases and 
where he pleases? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Within the limits of the appropria- 
tion, of course. 

Mr. STONE. And the appropriation is how much? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is $30,000, but the general ap- 
propriation bill carries $4,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all it will take for the camp at Fort 
Douglas. 

Mr. STONE. If the Secretary of War has $4,000,000 at his 
disposal for this purpose, why does he need a special authoriza- 
tion of $30,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. : I win say to the Senator that the Army bill 
= been vetoed, and it has to be passed again by the House 

rst. 

Mr. STONE. It is in view of that situation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in view of that situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GEORGE RUBLEE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there concurrent or other reso- 
lutions? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if there be no concurrent 
or other resolutions, I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the resolution which I submitted on Saturday last, which went 
over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The resolution (S. Res. 251) was read, as follows: 

M: 1916, the Senat ected the inati £ 
ears e ener of f the ederaf Pearle 8 Ps s 
Whereas the act of May 1, 1884, volume 23, page 17, United States 

Statutes at Large, rovides as follows : 

“ Hereafter no department or officer of the United States shall 
cept ez service for the Government or employ 


rsonal 
— ce in excess of that authorized by law, except in case of sudden 
emergency - lig 


involving the loss of human e or the destruction of 
property: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission be 
directed to inform the Senate at once under what authority of law 
rae! adie Rublee is now acting as a member of the Federal Trade Ci 


om- 
pgina VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire a question or two concerning 
the resolution, if he has no objection, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have none. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The resolution assumes that Mr. Rublee is 
acting as a member of the Federal Trade Commission. I have 
no information upon the subject, and I want to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire whether or not it would meet his desires 
to so amend the resolution as to inquire whether Mr. Rublee is 
acting as a member of that commission? 

Mr, GALLINGER. I have no objection to such an amend- 
ment. My information is that the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission has recently stated to certain parties who 
desired the information that Mr. Rublee, though now on a vaca- 
tion, was still a member of the Federal Trade Commission. 
That is all I know about it. How does the Senator from 
Arkansas propose to amend the resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. On line 2, after the word “once,” I pro- 
pose to insert the words “ whether George Rublee is now acting 
as a member of said commission, and.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. “If so.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that it will read: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission be 
directed to inform the Senate at once whether George Rublee is now 
acting as a member of said commission 


Mr. GALLINGER. 
Mr. ROBINSON (continuing)— 

And if so, under what authority of law he is so acting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no objection to that amendment. 


“And if so ”— 


The Sronkranr. It is proposed to amend the resolution so 
that if amended it will read: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Federal Trade pd prea be 
directed to inform the Senate at once whether George Rublee is now 
acting as a member of said commission; and if so, under what authority 
of law he is so acting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all right. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire a question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. As I understand the facts, Mr. Rublee was 
appointed to be a member of the Federal Trade Commission by 
the President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. And his name was sent to the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. And during the present session of the Senate 
the appointment was rejected by a vote of the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. There the matter rests? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Now, the Senator assumes in his resolution that 
Mr. Rublee is still acting as a member of that commission 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have every reason to believe so. 

Mr. STONE. Notwithstanding the action of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator, has it not been 
the rule of procedure, the recognized rule under the law, that 
when a man has been nominated to an office and his name has 
been sent to the Senate and the Senate refuses to advise and 
consent to his appointment, the appointee having taken office 
under an appointment made in vacation, as I understand to have 
been the case in this instance, he continues to hold the position 
and perform the functions of the office until his successor has 
been appointed, if the new appointment is made during the 
session of the Senate, or otherwise until the adjournment of 
the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know of no such law. There is a pro- 
vision in the Constitution which has been cited in support of 
that contention. I am very well satisfied, however, that that 
provision of the Constitution never was intended to apply 
where a rejection followed the nomination. 

As bearing on this question, I cited on Saturday last one pro- 
vision of law, which is found in the resolution, and I will now 
cite another provision of law that has come to my attention, 
found in United States Revised Statutes, section 1761, page 
313. It is as follows: 

Bec. 1761. No money shall be paid from the Treas as salary 
to Any. person appointed d Figo recess of the Senate to fill a va- 
cancy in any g oa if the vacancy existed while the Senate was 
in session and war b; required to be filled by and with the advice 
and consent of thi a Pe such appointee has been confirmed by 
the Senate, 

Mr. Rublee’s case comes directly under the provisions of that 
statute, and I think it is conelusive, he having been appointed 
during a recess of the Senate. It clearly shows that Mr. Rublee 
is not entitled to hold office; but, at best, all I have asked is 
tha: the commission inform the Senate under what authority 
Mr. Rublee is acting as a commissioner, if he is so acting. I 
feel sure that he ought not to be in that position. 

In the District of Columbia appropriation bill of this year our 
attention was called to the fact that a certain gentleman who had 
been rejected as a member of the Excise Board of the District 
of Columbia was still performing the functions of that office. 
The committee having charge of the bill insertec a provision, 
which was subsequently agreed to in conference, that no part of 
the money appropriated should be paid to that gentleman while 
he was ex.rcising the functions of that office in the face of a 
rejection on the part of the Senate. 

The difficulty, as I see it, is that if Mr. Rublee is allowed to 
remain there until the end of this session of Congress, pro- 
vided it shall then be claimed there is a vacancy, he can the 
very next day be appointed again; and if he is again allowed to 
remain until the end of that session, he can be appointed again; 
so that it is an endless chain. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, the Senator knows that is an old 
contention. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. We have heard that contention here time and 
again, and it was because of that that I asked the Senator the 
question as to what had apparently been the general interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution and the law and what had been the 
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practice in this behalf. I have no personal objection to the 
adoption of the resolution and sending it to the chairman of the 
Trade Commission for a reply; but my inquiry was simply to 
ascertain from the Senator in advance whether it had not been 
for years and years the practice in cases where men had been 
appointed in vacation and their names sent to the Senate and 
rejected, for them to hold over until the end of the session; 
and I think it has frequently happened that, upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, the same person was then reappointed by the 
President to hold over during the vacation of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume that some instances can be 
found where men rejected by the Senate have, under the provi- 
sion of the Constitution which has been alluded to, but which I 
feel sure does not apply in cases of rejection,-have held over; 
but I feel very sure that if we should examine the records we 
would find that as a rule men rejected by the Senate 

Mr. STONE. I am free to say to the Senator that if the Sen- 
ate rejects a man I think he is not entitled to be reappointed, 
and 1 doubt very seriously whether he is entitled to continue in 
office. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will complete my sentence, if the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will permit me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very familiar with the provision of 
the Constitution which the Senator from Arkansas is going to 
read. I was about to say that I think the record will show 
and the precedents of the Senate will demonstrate conclusively 
that men rejected by the Senate have, as a rule, abandoned the 
office. I think a man ought to have fairness enough in his 
make-up, if not honor enough, when the Senate exercises its 
right under the Constitution to reject his nomination for any 
given position, to retire; but if he is held in office under the 
provision of the Constitution the Senator from Arkansas is 
going to read, but which I think Is not applicable, it is very 
evident that he can be kept in forever and ever, provided it can 
be made to appear that a vacancy exists. He can be appointed 
over and over again and held in office until the end of the next 
session of Congress in each instance. I do not believe that the 
Constitution so intends, and I know very well that the two 
statutes I have cited do not sustain that view. 

I have no feeling particularly about this matter, and never 
have had a great deal of feeling about it. I did believe that 
Mr. Rublee ought not to have been appointed as a citizen of New 
Hampshire, representing the minority party, and I did what I 
could to secure his rejection, as I had a right to do, 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. SHAFROTH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will yield to me, I know the Senator from New 
Hampshire is familiar with the last clause of section 2, Article 
II, of the Constitution, which provides: 

The President shall have 2 to fill up all vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions, which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 

I had not intended to enter into any discussion of the matter 
now, and have no objection to the passage of the resolution in 
the form it has taken; but I do think that the question involved 
is quite a serious one as to the legal right of an appointee to 
continue in service until the end of the session of Congress 
following his appointment, even though he has been rejected by 
the Senate. I am not speaking now of the propriety of his 
doing so; I do not care at this time to have anything to say on 
that subject; but, so far as his right to continue is concerned, 
it seems to be governed by the section of the Constitution which 
I have just read. When the President makes au appointment 
under a literal construction of this section, no matter what 
happens in the Senate, the commission does not expire until the 
end of the session following the appointment, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very familiar with the provision 
of the Constitution the Senator has read; but, as I have said 
twice already, I do not believe it can properly apply in the case 
of a rejection, because the Senator from Arkansas will agree 
with me that if that is to be the law. at the end of the present 
session Mr. Rublee can be again appointed und serve until the 
end of the next session, and at the end of that session he can 
be again appointed. Of course, it would be a question for the 
Senate to decide whether he should be paid or not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because the statute says he shall not be 
paid, and another statute says that no department of the Gov- 
ernment shall accept voluntary service, unpaid service. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, if the President should in the 
meantime appoint another person, that would operate as a rev- 
ocation of the commission already issued. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is not any doubt about that, and it 
seems to me that that ought to be done. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that; but that is not the case here. The appointment has not 
been made, and it simply becomes a question of law, as I see it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas, then, in view of the concession he has just made, 
whether he does not think that that provision means when the 
Senate takes no action? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. The Supreme Court, I think, has 
passed upon that matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Supreme Court has 
acted in one case, but that decision does not cover this case at 
all. I have examined it with great care. The Senator will find 
the citation at the foot of the section he has just read; and if 
the Senator, as a lawyer—and of course a much better lawyer 
than I am, because I am not a lawyer at all—will examine that 
case with care, he will see that it does not apply. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am familiar with that case. It is not 
exactly in point; but I think the literal language of the Con- 
stitution, providing that the commission shall expire at the end 
of the next session, would control unless in the meantime the 
commission should be revoked. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Horus] was very much interested in this 
appointment, and he is not here. It seems to me the matter 
should not be pressed in his absence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire doing at the present time? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think he is in Chicago, but likely tem- 
porarily. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. What service is he performing? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know what service he is per- 
forming. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The service of his country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; the service of his country, for the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ido not know what position he would want 
to take on this resolution, Mr. President. Perhaps he would 
agree to it. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I do not propose to 
postpone this so that the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
can be brought from the duties he is performing in Chicago at 
the present time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, well, he is performing the same duties 
that various Members on the. Republican side of the Chamber 
have often performed in the same way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Possibly so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 


POST OFFICE AND COURTHOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of an emergency bill which I think 
it is very important to have passed at this session of Congress. 
It is Order of Business 719—Senate bill 4356. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is it? 

1 Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say, in explanation of the 
111 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. l' resident 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I gave notice that at the conclusion of the 
morning business to-day I would submit some remarks upon a 
topic of present interest. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
Colorado that this emergency bill will take only a minute, and, 
if he will pardon me, I should like to have it disposed of. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was going to say that if it is a matter that 
will not lead to discussion, of course, I shall not object. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It will only take a minute. 

Mr. THOMAS. Otherwise I should be compelled to object if 
it does provoke controversy. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is it about? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the title of the bill be read. 

Feb 8 PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the titre 
of the 4 
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The Secretary. A bill (S. 4356) to enlarge, extend, remodel, 
and repair the United States post-office and courthouse build- 
ing located at Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, are we taking up the calendar 
or is this a motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. This is a bill which I have asked 
unanimous consent to consider. It is a very important emer- 
gency bill, which I will explain if the Senate desires to hear it 
explained. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall not object to the imme- 
diate consideration of this bill, but I want to say that I think 
we are proceeding in a rather irregular way. The people of 
the West have upon the calendar a bill known as the grazing 
homestead bill. It has been on the calendar for this entire 
session. If it is passed and becomes a law, it will furnish 
homes for thousands of families, and yet we are unable to get 
time or consent to consider that important bill. However, I 
shall not object to the consideration of this particular bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 12, after the word “ building,” to 
insert “including all necessary relocation and installation of 
street railway tracks on the site of said building,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause the present t office at Balti- 
more, Md., to be enlarged, extended, remodeled, and repaired for the 
better accommodation of the post office and other governmental offices in 
said city, at a cost not exceeding $50, , including all changes in, ex- 
tension of, or additions and repairs to the heating, hoisting, ventilat- 
ing, and plumbing systems and elevators therein which may become 
necessary by reason of or incident to such enlargement, extension, re- 
modeling, or repairs of said building or which it may be found ex- 
pedient to make to such heating, hoisting, ventilating, and plumbin 
systems and elevators because of such enlargement, extension, remodel- 
ing, or repair of said building; and the annual appropriations for the 
general maintenance of public buildings under the control of the Treas- 
ury Department shall be construed to be available for all other repairs 
to and equipment of said building, grounds, and approaches, heating, 
hoisting, ventilating, and plumbing systems, elevators, or apparatus 
of such building, 5 5 relocation and installation of 
street railway tracks on the site of said building. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. read 


the third time, and passed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado gave 
notice that he would address the Senate this morning, and of 
course I am not going to interfere with that; but there is a bill 
which. was reported from the Public Lands Committee this 
morning, which I believe might pass without discussion. It is 
exceedingly important; that is, a bill which has for its purpose 
the ratifying of certain titles which have been jeopardized by 
reason of the transfer heretofore made between the Interior 
Department and the State. I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of that bill, if the Senator will permit me; and if 
it leads to any discussion I will withdraw it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, with that understanding I 
will yield the floor; but of course—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator does not have to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Senator has a right to make 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I beg the 
understand what he said. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A parliamentary inquiry. During the 
morning hour, after the conclusion of the morning business, is 
not any Senator Who wishes to make a motion to take up any 
bill that is in order entitled to the floor in preference to any 
Senator who has not the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A Senator is entitled to the floor 
when he is recognized by the Chair. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. But for what purpose? To make a 
speech, or to transact business that is in order under the rules? 


LIII— 813 


Senator's pardon. I did not 


The morning hour is intended for the transaction of certain 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, but then there are certain motions 
that are in order during the morning hour. I think all the 
precedents are 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order after the completion of the morning business—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless some Senator moves to 
proceed to the consideration of a particular bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. Now, the query I raise is, if a 
Senator wanted to make an address during that particular 
time when these several proceedings would be in order, whether 
he would not at least have to wait until he got something on 
which to make a speech; and whether a Senator who claims 
the right to make a motion that is in order is not entitled to the 
floor, even if he is perfectly willing—as I am sure he would be 
in the case I have in mind—to yield to the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about the 
right of a Senator, after the morning business is closed and until 
the expiration of the morning hour, to make a motion to take 
up any bill on the calendar. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And he is entitled to be recognized for 
that purpose? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He is entitled to be recognized for 
that purpose. The mere giving of notice on the calendar does 
not confer any right. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
make a statement? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I am not following the unbroken prece- 
dents of the Senate in giving notice, and then claiming the floor 
after the close of the morning hour, I want to be set right. If 
an exception is to be made in my case, that also is a matter of 
some personal importance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado knows, 
of course, that these speeches that are to be delivered during 
the morning hour are delivered only by the common consent 
of the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly well aware of that, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no right under the rules 
to put these notices on the calendar. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly well aware of the practice as 
stated by the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. At the same time, I am not aware that any 
objection has ever been made heretofore to the practice. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yielda—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, from the position which I understand 
the Chair to take, I have no right to the floor, notwithstanding 
my notice, 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Colorado will allow me, I think I can solve this prob- 
lem and give him a subject on which he can talk. As the Chair 
has ruled that this is still the morning hour, and that a Senator 
has a right to rise and make a motion, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 10384, generally 
known as the immigration bill. When the Senate shall have dis- 
posed of that motion, then the Senator can proceed with his 

h, 

I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 10384. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, did I not prefer a request for 
unanimous consent? I thought I did. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to be heard on that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Idaho must be first disposed of. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to be heard on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MYERS. I want to say to the Senator from Idaho that 
that bill has just been reported with a large number of amend- 
ments. There are quite a number of Senators who are inter- 
ested in it; and while I am quite as anxious to get the relief 
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which it affords as the Senator from Idaho is, I think the bill 
had better go over and be printed, so as to give Senators a day 
or two to look into the amendments that are suggested. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Connecticut 
will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Chair to recognize the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], and he was proceeding; 
and until the question of his right to proceed was raised I did 
not understand that any objection was made to the Senator’s 
proceeding. If there was an objection made, I should like to 
know who made it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood there to be 
an objection on the part of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
HARDWICK]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Georgia had no objection to the Senator from Colorado speaking 
just as long as he wanted to speak. He always enlightens the 
Senate. There is no Member of the Senate of whom I am fonder. 
But Senators have certain rights at this time, and one of the 
Senators, to my certain kn. vledge, wanted to exercise that 
right. The Senator from Colorado ean speak just as well on 
this motion if it prevails, and I hope my friend from Idaho will 
not press his request. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The question is whether any other mo- 
tion was in order when the Senator from Colorado had the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not hear the Chair recognize the 
Senator from South Carolina, who made a motion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; he did. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator got up and proceeded to 
talk, and the Chair did not recognize him at all Now, I simply 
want orderly procedure here. Of course, if the morning busi- 
ness was closed the consideration of the calendar under Rule 
VIII was in order. 

The Senator from Colorado rose and was recognized. If any 
Senator wanted to object to his proceeding with his remarks 
he could move to proceed to consider something else, or he 
could file his objection, or the consideration of the calendar 
under Rule VIII could go on; but until some Senator definitely 
objects to the Senator from Colorado pursuing his remarks I 
think the Senator ought to be allowed to go on. 

Mr. MYERS. . Mr. President, I have not yielded the floor. 
I wish to continue my remarks. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator rever had the floor. The 
Chair recognized the Senator frem Colorado, and he is the only 
one who has the floor; and I raise that question of order. 

Mr. MYERS. The floor was taken away from me without 
my consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the Senator from Montana is out 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] rose to a question of order. There are two 
things that are privileged in the Senate of the United States: 
One is a question of personal privilege, and the other is a ques- 
tion of order. The Senator rose to the latter question, and, of 
course, he has the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The question of order is simply that the 
Chair having recognized the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomAS], who was proceeding, he is entitled to the floor, and 
unanimous consent is to be presumed, and he has the right to 
proceed unless an objection is made. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I desire to address the 
Senate on the question of order. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for one sentence? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I may. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, a number of Senators have 
spoken to me and said that they wanted this bill printed; they 
wanted an opportunity to read it in print, and observe the 
amendments that were reported; and solely upon that ground, 
and no other, I object to the request for consideration to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to tender my apology to 
the Senator from Colorado, because I had no idea of taking him 
off the floor. I thought this bill, from what I understood, would 
pass without any discussion or debate, in five minutes or three 
minutes, and it was not my intention to interfere with his 
speech at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On the question of order raised by the 
Senator from Connecticut, the facts are these, as I recall them: 

The Senator from Colorado had given a previous notice that 
-at the conclusion of the morning business—not the morning 


hour—he expected to address the Senate. - Before the Senator 
from Colorado could carry out that intention, when he had 
merely addressed the Chair, and before he had begun his 
remarks, or before he could get or even ask unanimous consent, 
the Senator from Georgia raised the question of order as to 
whether or not, at the conclusion of the morning business and 
before the expiration of the morning hour, when certain motions 
were in order under the rules, a Senator was not entitled to 
recognition who wanted to make a motion in order under the 
rules at that time. The Chair ruled—and ruled properly, I 
believe—that he could. 

I want to say, merely in explanation óf the position that I 
took and that I still take here, that there was no possible dis- 
courtesy intended to the Senator from Colorado by that. There 
is no Member of this body who regards that Senator more 
highly than I do. As a matter of fact, however, this particular 
time, under the rules, is dedicated to certain forms of business, 
and I do not think it is a discourtesy to any Senator to ask 
him to postpone his remarks, under the very liberal rules about 
debate that we have in this body, until we can transact the 
actual business that is before the Senate, or that is pressing 
for attention under the rules applicable at that particular time, 
The Vice President ruled, and I think ruled properly, that any 
Senator who desired to make a motion before the morning hour 
was over was in order, and had precedence in point of recog- 
ee. over a Senator who had no business to offer during that 
period. 

If the Senator from Colorado will wait until this motion is 
voted on, if it is voted up under the rules of the Senate he 
can be heard as long as he desires to be heard on the measure 
moved by the Senator from South Carolina. I do not see any 
discourtesy to him in that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, The Senator recognizes that his motion 
will elicit debate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the very point. It can not be 
debated. It is not subject to debate unless made after 2 o’clock. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Suppose it its adopted? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then the Senator from Colorado can take 
the floor and speak on it for seven hours if he desires. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but it is not on the immigration bill 
that he wants to speak. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He can speak on that now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I rise to a question of per- 
sonal provilege. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On the question of order I should like to 
be heard, if the Chair will allow me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
rises to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Oh, I did not understand. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to disclaim any dis- 
courtesy to the Senator from Colorado. The question has been 
raised as to the order, and it was also stated that there was 
nothing before the Senate, and now, out of the abundant kind- 
ness of my heart, I think I should give to the Senator from 
Colorado a nail to hang his speech on, if he did not have one 
already. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to another question 
of order. The Senator from South Carolina is not stating a 
question of privilege. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am stating a question of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I make the point of order that it is not a 
question of personal privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is unable to state what 
the Senator himself thinks is a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I prefer to decide that my- 
self, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Chair can state what the Chair 
thinks is a question of personal privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are a great many things done 
here with which the Chair does not agree. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to disclaim any dis- 
courtesy to the Senator from Colorado, and under the ruling 
of the Chair I simply ask for a vote on this question. Then 
I will be very glad to yield the floor to the Senator or to any 
Senator to speak, as is done here almost every day, on any sub- 
ject he pleases. I now make my motion. ` 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MYERS. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I make the point of order that a Sena- 
tor can not take the floor on a question of personal privilege 
and then make a motion to proceed to the consideration of a 


bill. 
Mr. MYERS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana will 
state It. 

Mr. MYERS. I just want to say in one sentence that I had 
no intention whatever of interfering with the speech of the 
Senator from Colorado. I want to hear him. I think he ought 
to be heard. But the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] asked 
unanimous consent, and I was compelled to object in order to 
keep his request from being granted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I hope Gaston will be 
allowed to make a statement now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina, which is not debatable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not propose to debate it. I 
raise the point, Mr. President, that no one has specifically ob- 
jected to the Senator from Colorado proceeding. 

Mr. HARDWICK, If my colleague wants to put it that way, 


I object. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all right; that settles it. 
Mr. STONE. I should like to ask a parliamentary question. 


Ts the motion made by the Senator from South Carolina amend- 
able? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. STONE. By moving to take up another bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is not. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to take up the woman suffrage 
amendment, and therefore furnish a real basis for the speech 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not amendable. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from South Carolina to 
proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr, GLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr, SUTHER- 
LAND]. He is not present, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], but upon any 
question with reference to the immigration bill I am at liberty 
to vote. Therefore I vote “yea.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I ask if the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr, OWEN. I withhold my vote for the present, being paired 
with that Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when Mr. Pace’s name was called). 
I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Pace] is necessarily 
absent from the Senate. If he were present, he would vote 
4b xe, * 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Potnvextrer’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobau] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock] 
and will let that transfer remain for the balance of the day. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NXWLAN DSJ. I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and 
yote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer the 
general pair I have with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote 
“a * 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Towxszxo's name was called). As 
I announced before, the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TowNnseEnD] is necessarily absent. If he were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I have a pair with that Senator and can 
not get a transfer. In his absence I withhold my vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr: WEEKS (when his name was called). 


Has the 


I have a general 


pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES], 


which I transfer to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that if my colleague [Mr, 
Lopce] were present he would vote “yea.” He has a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarr]. 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsEenp], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarp] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr, Corr] to the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PrrrmMan] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am assured that if the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] were present he would vote as I do. 
So I will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Farr] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roprxson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] is absent and that if present he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Crark of Wyoming] is paired with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] and that if my colleague were present he would 
vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. GRONNA. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] is necessarily ab- 
sent from the city. Were he present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. My colleague [Mr. Srarons] is absent on 
official business. He is paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. CLAPP]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He is paired with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. REED} 
has been called from the city for two or three days on important 
business, He is paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprxa] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lierrrr] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworr#] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownNsenp] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

The result was announced—veas 27, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—27, 
Ashurst Curtis McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Dillingham McLean Smoot 
Borah Gallinger Myers Sterling 
Brandegee ronna Nelson Vardaman 
Chamberlain Hardwick Oliver Warren 
Culberson Jones Overman Weeks 
Cummins ne Penrose 
NAYS—24. z 
Bankhead Lec, Md. Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
ryan Martin, Va Saulsbury Smith, Md. 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shafroth Stone 
Fletcher O'Gorman Sheppard Taggart 
Hughes Phelan Shields Thomas 
Kern Pomerene Smith, Ariz. Williams 
NOT VOTING—44, 
Brad Harding Lippitt Simmons 
Broussard Hitchcock Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Catron ollis Newlands Sutherland 
Clap Husting Norris Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. James Owen Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, Me. Page Tillman 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak. Pittman Townsend 
du Pont Kenyon Poindexter Underwood 
Fall La Follette Reed Wadsworth 
ff Lea, Tenn, Robinson Walsh 
Gore wis Sherman Works 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10384) to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens 
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in, the United States, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Immigration with amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if it is in order, 
I would just like to state to the Senate that this is practically 
the same bill, with very slight modifications, that has been 
before the Senate twice. I ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with and that we proceed immediately to 
consider the slight amendments made by the committee. I do 
not think any debate is really necessary in view of the fact that 
it practically has been debated ad libitum here for several years. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me, I shall not ob- 
ject to dispensing with the formal reading of the bill if the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] is allowed to proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will take pleasure in yield- 
ing to the Senator from Colorado now. 

Mr. THOMAS. In view of the occurrences of this morning I 
do not know what my rights are. If further objection is made, 
I will not speak at all under the notice which I gave on Friday. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no; I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to dispensing with 
the formal reading of the bill and that it be read for action upon 
the amendments of the committee, the committee amendments to 
be first considered? The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Immigration was, 
in section 2, page 3, line 24, before the word “exceptions,” to 
strike out “the” and insert these,“ so as to read: 

That the said tax shall not be levied on account of aliens who enter 
the United States after an uninterrup residence of at least one year 

ediately Lag pees ey a entrance in the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, the Republic of Cuba, or the Republic of Mexico, for a tem- 
porary stay, nor om account of otherwise admissible residents or citi- 
zens of any possession of the United States, nor on account of aliens in 
transit through the United States, nor upon aliens who have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States and who later shall go in transit 
from one part of the United States to another through foreign contiguous 
territery, and the Commissioner General of Immigration with the ap- 


proval of the Secretary of Labor shall issue rules and regulations and 
prescribe the conditions necessary to prevent abuse of these exceptions, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 6, line 13, after 
the words “ foreign port or,” to insert “ their,” so as to read: 

Persons likely to become a public e e; persons who have been 
deported under any of the provisions of this act, and whe may again 
seek admission. wi one year from the date of such deportation, unless 
prior to their reembarkation at a foreign port or their attempt to be 
admitted from foreign contiguous territory the Secretary of Labor shall 
have consented to their reapplying for admission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 4, after the word 
“ eligible,” to strike out “ Hindus and persons who can not be- 
eome eligible, under existing law, to become citizens of the 
United States by naturalization, unless otherwise provided for by 
existing agreements as te passports, or by existing treaties, con- 
ventions, or agreements, or by treaties, conventions, er agree- 
ments that may hereafter be entered into” and insert unless 
otherwise provided for by existing treaties, persons who are 
natives of islands not by the United States adjacent 
to the Continent of Asia, situate south of the twentieth parallel 
of latitude north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth meridian 
of longitude east from Greenwich, and north of the tenth parallel 
of latitude south, or who are natives of any country, province, 
or dependency situate on the Continent of Asia west of the one 
hundred and tenth meridian of longitude east from Greenwich 
and east of the fiftieth meridian of longitude east from Green- 
wich, except that portion of said territory situate between the 
fiftieth and the sixty-fourth meridians of longitude east from 
Greenwich and the twenty-fourth and thirty-eighth parallels of 
latitude north”; and in line 28, before the word “next,” to 
strike out “ provisions“ and insert “ provision,” so as to read: 

All child der 16 f i b; t 
to ome or hath of helt parents execpt that ay auch hildsen may. tk 
the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, be admitted if in his o n 
they are not to become & Loma charge and are otherwise eligible, 
unless otherwise provided for 7 g treaties, persons who are 
natives of islands not possessed by the United States adjacent to the 
Continent of Asia, situate south of the twentieth parallel of latitude 
north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth meridian of longitude east 
from Greenwich, and north of the tenth parallel of latitude south, or 
who are natives of any country, province, or d ency situate on 
Continent of Asia west of the one hundred and th meridian of 7 —.— 
tude east from Greenwich and east of the fiftieth meridian of longitu 
east from Greenwich, except that portion of said territory situate be- 
tween the fiftieth and the sixty-fourth meridians of longitude east from 
Greenwich and the twenty-fourth and thirty-eighth Nels of latitude 
north. The provision next foregoing, however shall not apply 1o pen 
sons of the following status or occupations: Government officers, minis- 
misstongries, lawyers. physicians, chemists, 


ters. or religious teachers, 
artists, merchants, and 


civil engineers, teachers, students, authors, 
travelers for curtosity or pleasure. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 9, line 21, after the word 
“ years,” to strike out “and who have in accordance with the 
law declared their intention of becoming citizens of the United 
States,” so as to read: 

All aliens who have been lawf admitted to the United S 
who have resided therein 8 for five peg anal who amt “a 
the United States within six months from the date of their departure 
therefrom. $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 6, after the word 
“political,” to insert “unless such offense is a felony,” so as 
to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admis- 
Ge Atai the cemiuteaiens Uf An aAa Hance panther nee eae 

e co „ 0 
eee an offense purely po! such 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 14, after the word 
“That,” to strike out “whenever any foreign country contigu- 
ous to the United States shall, by statute, executive order, or 
otherwise, exclude from its territory any class or classes of 
citizens of the United States upon grounds different from the 
grounds for excluding aliens from the United States herein 
specified, the same class or classes of aliens residing in such con- 
tiguous country shall be excluded from the United States so long 
as such exclusion of the United States citizens continues: Pro- 
vided further, That aliens who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, and,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided further, That aliens 3 after a tem absence 
to an unrelinquished United States domicile of seven consecutive years, 
may be admitted in the discretion: of the Secretary of Labor, and under 
such conditions as he may prescribe, 

The amendment was agreed. to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 21, after the words 
“return of,” to strike out “students and others” and insert 
“otherwise inadmissible aliens,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided further, That the Commissioner General of Immigration 
with the approval of the Secretary of Labor shall issue rules and pre- 
scribe conditions, including exaction of such bonds as may be n + 
to control and regulate the admission and return of Giherwise Rad 
missible aliens applying for temporary admission. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, page 19, line 24, after 
the words “oer who,“ to strike out “are Hindus, or who can 
not become eligible, under existing law, te become a citizen ef 
the United States by naturalization, as previded in” and insert 
“is excluded by the terms of section 3 of this act as a native 
of that portion of the Continent of Asia and the islands adjacent 
thereto described in said section,” so as to read : 

It shall also be unlawful for any such person to b t t 
of the United States any alien who is excluded by they D 
section 3 of this act because unable to read, or who is — by the 
terms of section 3 of this act as a native of that portion of the Conti. 
nent of Asia and the islands adjacent thereto described in said see- 
tion, and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secre of Labor 
that these disabilities might have been detected by the exercise of rea- 
sonable precaution prior to the, depar of such aliens from a foreign 
pore such person shall pay to the collector of customs of the custems 

istrict in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $200, and in 
addition a sum equal to that d by such alien for his transportation 
from the initial point of de indicated in his ticket, to the port of 
arrival, for ea and every violation of this 5 such latter 
sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to the alien on whose 
account assessed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 17, after the words 
“of such,” to strike out “fine” and insert fines”; in line 18, 
before the word “unpaid,” to strike out fine remains” and 
insert “fines remain”; in line 19, after the word “such,” to 
strike out “fine” and insert “fines”; and on page 21, line 1. 
before the werds “or exceptions,” to strike out provisions“ 
and insert “provisos,” so as to read: 

And no vessel shall be granted clearance papers pending the deter- 
mination of the question of the liability to the payment of such fines, er 
while the fines remain papaia, nor shall such fines be remitted or re- 
funded: Provided, That clearance may be granted prior to the deter- 
mination of such 5 upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover 
such fines: Provided further, That nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to subject transportation companies to a fine for 
b ng to ports of the United States aliens who are by any of the 
pro or exceptions to 3 hereof exempted from the excluding 
provisions of said section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to strike out: 


Sec. ila. That whenever after January 1, 1918, he may deem such 
action necessary, the Secretary of Labor may, at the expense of the 
appropriation for the enforcement of this act, detail t in- 

rs and matrons of the United States Immigration Service for 

duty on vessels carr: . immigrant 
sengers other than passenge between ports 
of the United States and foreign ports. On such voyages said inspectors 
matrons shall remain in that part of the vessel where immigrant 


e 
passengers are carried, It shall be the duty of such inspectors and 
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matrons to observe such passengers during the vo; and report to 
the immigration authorities in aree at Ene port of landing any in- 
formation of value in determining the admissibility of such passengers 
under the laws regulating immigration of aliens into the United States. 
It shall further be the duty of such 
violations of the provisions of such Jaws and the violation of such 
provisions of the “ passenger act” of ion wane 2, 1882, as amended, as 
relate to the care and treatment of immigrant passengers at sea and 
report the same to the proper United States officials at ports of landing. 
For every violation of this section any person, including any 
rtation company owning or operating the vessel in which such vio- 
tion occurs, shall pay to ‘the collector of customs of the customs dis- 
trict in which the next United States port of arrival is located the sum 
of $1,000 for each and every day during which such violation continues, 
the term violation“ to include the refusal of . having 
authority so to do to permit any such immigrant insp r, matron, to 
be received on such vessel, as provided in this section, and no 
vessel shall be granted clearance papers pending the determination of 
the question of the liability of such fine or while it remains unpaid, nor 
shall such fine be remitted or refunded : Provided, That clearance may 
be granted prior to the determination of all such questions upon the 
deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fine and costs, such sum to be 
named by the Secretary of Labor: Provided further, That whenever it 
shall be shown ‘to the satisfaction of the Secr of Labor that the pro- 
visions of this section are persistently violated or on behalf of any 
transportation company it shall be duty of said Secretary to deny 
to such company the vilege of landing alien immigran 
any or all classes at 
ment may be necessary to Insure an observance 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 16, page 82, 
after the word “ shall,” to insert “ conduct all medical 
tions and shall,” so as to read: 

That the physical and mental examination of all arriving aliens 
shall be made by medical officers of the United States Public Health 
Service who l have had at least two years’ experience in the prac- 
tice of their profession since receiving the degree of doctor of mi 
and who conduct all medical examinations and shall certify, for 
the information of the tion officers and the boards of special 
inquiry hereinafter provided for, any and all physical and mental de- 
fects or diseases observed by said medical officers in 
or, should medical officers of the United States Public Health Service 
be not available, civil surgeons of not less than four years’ 'essi 
experience may be employed in such cy 
such terms as nar be Wee by the Commissioner 
— ration, under the tion or with the approval of the Se 
0 r. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, line 12, after the word 


such provisions. 


line 24, 
examina- 


“such,” to strike out “regulations as he may prescribe” and“ 


insert “administrative regulations as he may prescribe and 
under medical regulations prepared by the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service,” so as to read: 

All aliens arriving at ports of the United States shall be examined 

not less than two such medical officers at the discretion of the 

may pr ibe medical regulations . — ered | the Alben 
9 United States Public Health 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 18, after the word 
“mental,” te strike out “ defect” and insert “ defects”; and, in 


line 25, after the words “ appeal to,” to strike out “a ‘board of | 


surgeons of the Public Health Service, and” and insert “ the 
board of medical officers of the United States Public Health 
Service, which shall be convened by the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, and said alien,” so 
as to read: 

Medical officers of the United States Public Health Service who have 
had especial training in the d osis of insanity and mental defects 
shall be detailed for duty or emplo; at all ports of entry designated 
by the Secretary of Labor, and such medical officers shall be provided 
with suitable facilities for the detention and examination of all 
arriving aliens in whom insanity or mental defect is s 
the services of interpreters sh be provided for such 
Any allen certified for Insanity or mental defect may to the 
board of medical officers of the United States Public Health ce, 
which shall be convened by the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, and said alien may introduce before such board 
ene expert medical witness at his own cost and expense, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 18, page 45, line 22, 
after the words “under the,” to strike out “provision” and 
insert “provisions,” so as to read: 


Provided further, That any 
rovisions of this section, on 


hich 


other law thereof w 
imposes on n the en of pro his right to enter or 
remain, and who shall fail to establish the existence of the righ: 


cified in 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 22, page 49, line 14, after 
the words “shall have,” to strike out “taken up his permanent 
residence in this country and shall have filed his declaration of 
intention to become a citizen” and insert “resided in the 
United States for seven consecutive years,” so as to read: 


whenever an alien shall have ‘been naturalized or shall have 
resided in the United States for seven consecu years, and thereafter 


tive 
shall send for his wife or minor children to join him, and said wife 
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ters and matrons to observe | 


t passengers of | 
ted States ports for SE penn oe eee 


cine, | 


such alien ; | 


or any of saifl minor children shall be found to be affected with any 
contagious disorder, such wife or minor children shall be held, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe, until it 
shall be determined whether the disorder will be easily curable or 
whether they can be permitted to land without danger to other persons. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 23, page 51, line 18, after 
the word “ purpose,” to strike out the semicolon and the word 


it“ and a period, and in the same line, before the word 


“shall,” to insert the word “it,” so as to read: 

He shall prescribe rules for the entry and inspection of aliens comin, 
to tho Uraren 2 sage through Canada and 8 80 ro a 
unn y to clay, e, or annoy persons or ry Vi 
between the United States and said countries, and shall have power 
to enter into contracts with transportation lines for the said purpose. 
At shall be the duty of the Commissioner General of Immigration to 
detail officers of the Immigration Service from time to time as may 
be n „in his 2 to secure information as to the number 
of aliens detatned in the penal, spe mere LN and charitable institu- 
tiens sao and prints) of the several tes and Territories, the 
District of Columbia, and other territory of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 5, after the word 
“immigration,” to strike out “ officers, and also surgeons of the 
United States Public Health Service employed under this act 
for service in foreign countries,” and insert “ officers for service 
in foreign countries; and, upon his request, approved by the 


| Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of the Treasury may detail 


medical officers of the United States Public Health Service for 
the performance of duties in foreign countries in connection 


‘and, upon his request, approved by the Secretary of Labor, the Secre- 
0 


the Treasury may 
Public Health Service for the performance of duties in foreign countries 


in connection with the enforcement of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 32, page 60, line 18, be- 
fore the word “ convention,” to strike out “agreement,” so as 
to read: 


shall be permitted to land in 
ted States, peg iat eg Preta 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 33, page 61, line 20, be- 
fore the word “convention,” to strike out agreement,“ so as to 
read: 


Src. 38. That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of the 
preceding section to pay off or discharge any alien employed on board 


any vessel F Ad e United States from any foreign port or place. 
unless d a pursuant to the laws and treaties of the nited 
States regula immigration of aliens: Provided, That in case 


j hi 
or P agi he shall be allowed to land for the p 
un 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, and open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendments, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I voted against the 
motion to take up this bill because I do not believe that this is 
the most desirable time to have it considered. I have voted 
for practically the same measure twice previously; and I also 
voted to pass it over one President’s veto. I regretted that the 
other House failed to pass the bill at the last session over the 
President’s veto. Had it done so, and sent the bill to the 
Senate, I should have cordially joined with those Senators who 
favored the bill to pass it over the President's veto. 

I shall vote for the bill now. I am cordially in favor of it. 
I do not know what direction it may take later on, but if the 
bill should be passed and come back to us with a veto I shall 
vote to pass it in spite of the veto. 

I believe in the literacy test as practically the best test that 
we have so far found. I am fully aware of the fact that there 
is no influx of immigrants at present and that there is no 
immediate necessity for the passage of the bill. Until the 
close of the European war the bill will really not be needed. 
That was one of the reasons why I desired to see the gonsidera- 
tion of, the bill postponed until the first week in December 
next, It has been agreed by a majority of the Members upon 
this side that, while they would not vote to take the bill up at 
this time, it should come up as the first order of business the 
first week in December and be kept the unfinished business 
until it was voted upon. This is the explanation of the vote 
of the majority of those Democrats who voted against taking 
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up the measure. Their vote was not inspired by their hostility 
to the bill. It was caused by the determination agreed upon 
in the Democratic conference to press the bill during the first 
week in December. Since, however, a majority of the Senate 
have decided to take the bill up this morning, and my vote 
against taking it up left me in the minority, I shall now vote 
for the bill. I cordially approve its provisions, as I under- 
stand them, and T shall support it whenever it comes to a vote 
in the Senate on every occasion, with the hope that it may be- 
come a law. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I voted against taking up this 
measure at this time not because I am opposed to its essential 
features but because its provisions relating to the exclusion of 
Asiaties have not been considered by the Senate. I understand 
that by drawing a line through the Asiatic countries, the 
twentieth parallel of north latitude and other limitations, as 
provided in the bill, there will be a neutral zone, as it were, 
which might allow, without violating the law, the immigration 
of people whose presence in the United States is not only unde- 
sirable but which the law itself, as proposed by the committee, 
contemplates excluding. 

Inasmuch as this matter has been brought up unexpectedly, 
it appears to me that a subject of so much importance should be 
reconsidered. For that purpose, and for that purpose only, I 
move that the immigration bill be recommitted to the Committee 
on Immigration for the purpose of giving a hearing upon the 
sufficiency of the provisions of the bill relating to Asiatic immi- 
gration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California moves 
that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like to 
make a statement in reference to this matter. As we all know, 
several years ago the question of the admission of certain aliens 
became very acute on the Pacific coast. The then President of 
the United States took this matter up and solved the problem, 
temporarily at least, by entering into what is now known as a 
“gentlemen's agreement.” The country from which came these 
aliens, who were objected to by the people of the western coast, 
entered into a verbal agreement that they would not permit 
these immigrants to come any more. That agreement is known 
as the passport agreement or understanding, as it appears in 
the meager accounts of this matter, and which has been pend- 
ing here. It was to the effect that under the“ favored-nation ” 
clause we would allow them to remain in the text of the treaty 
as it is, with the proviso in a law which was subsequently 
entered into, that any infringement of this law or the breaking 
of the agreement on the part of the foreign country should im- 
mediately invest the President with the power to forbid any 
immigration whatever from that country. When we came to 
frame the law objection was made that the agreement should 
be construed as being in the same category as other laws, in that 
it was for that very purpose that the foreign country entered 
into that agreement with us, without further protest of a dif- 
ferent nature; that it should be kept from the appearance of a 
law putting them in the category of other nations with whom 
they did not care to be classed. 

We entered into the agreement, and, so far as your com- 
mittee is informed, the agreement has been kept. In order to 
keep faith on the part of the United States your committee 
felt that it was their duty to carry out to the letter every 
agreement which this Government entered into with another 
Government. In order to avoid doing the very thing which 
we had agreed not to do we did not refer to that agreement 
as a convention or a treaty, but we simply drew longitudinal 
and latitudinal lines that excluded the very people that we 
wish to exclude, and kept our agreement without any offense, 
it being just as binding, however, as though the words were 
used. ; 

A eareful examination of the map will show the lines that 
we have drawn, with the little exception in it which takes 
cognizance of a treaty we have with a nation which gives them 
these rights. We drew a line around that. Otherwise the 
geographical exclusion is what the Senate and the House had 
voted on from time to time. We thought it better, if it met 
the approval of the country, and that we were less likely to 
give offense, after having entered into an agreement, to use 
longitudinal and latitudinal lines, including the islands and 
including that part of the continent of Asia from which we 
desire to, exclude immigration, and not involve the delicate 
question—which was a very delicate one, indeed—which gave 
the committee considerable trouble. As a matter, of course, we 
were faithful and loyal in attempting to carry out the wishes 
and the desires of the American people by excluding those whom 
we were excluding, but doing it with the least possible offense 
under the circumstances. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator not give the Senate, 
however, the exact part of Asia which the longitudinal and 
latitudinal lines exclude? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I intended to hang a map 
on the wall, which would give that information. Under the 
provisions of the bill the inhabitants of the islands adjacent to 
the continent of Asia south of the twentieth parallel of lati- 
tude north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth meridian of 
longitude east from Greenwich, and north of the tenth parallel of 
latitude south are excluded. That will include the islands of 
the South Seas 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does it exclude the inhabitants of 
China and Japan? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Inhabitants of China are 
excluded by acts of Congress, Japan by agreement. This pro- 
vision in the bill is designed to exclude others than persons 
from those countries, Emigration from China is covered by 
the Chinese-exclusion act. We have a statute with reference to 
that subject, so that this bill can not affect that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How is it as to the Japanese? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator has just stated that the geo- 
graphical line drawn excludes immigrants from China and 
Japan. Does the Senator mean to state that? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; I meant to state that 
we have not excluded them by the geographical lines, but we 
have otherwise excluded inhabitants of these islands which, if 
a names were set forth, would compel us to use the name of 

apan. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] hands me a col- 
ored map—— 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Yes. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I think, in view of the colloquy between 
the Senator from South Carolina and one or two other Senators 
who have addressed inquiries to him, that we have touched upon 
a subject that might with great propriety be considered in execu- 
tive session, and I move that we now proceed to the consideration 
of this bill behind closed doors. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator means merely this por- 
tion of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York, as the 
Chair understands, moves under the rule that the Senate pro- 
ceed behind closed doors. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Limiting that suggestion to the por- 
tion of the bill only that deals with the immediate amendment 
to which the Senator from South Carolina is referring and the 
suggested amendment by the Senator from California, I second 
the motion of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. VARDAMAN Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That, as I understand, ends the 
matter. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment until the Chair can 
turn to the rule. [A pause.] The Sergeant at Arms will clear 
the galleries and close the doors. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is not that a matter requiring a vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion has been seconded, and 
a vote is not required under the rule. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to deliberate behind closed 
doors. After 80 minutes (at 2 o’clock p. m.) the doors were re- 
opened. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 16763, to increase the revenue, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10884) to regulate 
the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss the 
immigration question nor the advisability of legislation on that 
question during this session, but I think there is no reason why 
the unfinished business of the Senate, which is the revenue bill, 
should be summarily laid aside in order that the immigration 
bill, may be considered. I think it is more important that we 
should dispose of the revenue bill than that we should dispose 
of the immigration bill at this time. We have had a program 
here. A part of that program is the pending revenue bill. A 
bill to raise the money to pay a larger part of the expenses of 
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the Government was, after due deliberation on the part of the 
Senate, made the unfinished business. 

Suddenly we find the Senate has expressed itself in favor of 
action on the immigration bill. That new situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think calls for any change in the action of the 
Senate on Saturday in making the revenue bill the unfinished 
business. Of course, when we finish the revenue bill then the 
immigration bill can be taken up, the Senate having expressed 
its will that it shall be acted upon at this session of Congress; 
but I trust that Senators will not vote for taking up this measure 
and thereby displace the revenue bill as the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it was evident 
to every Member of this body that the immigration bill was 
going to be considered at this time. When the action was taken 
by my colleagues on this side I stated that I would reserve to 
myself the right, when I saw fit, to bring up the immigration bill. 
I have not brought it up for the purpose of retarding these 
necessary measures, but simply because I believe that a majority 
of the American people intend us to face this question honestly 
and fearlessly and decide what we are going to do about it. 

A few montlis, as a matter of course, might not make any 
difference, but I do not propose to place myself in the category 
of using a great question in a manner in which it certainly 
should not be used at all. It is nonpartisan; Republicans and 
Democrats alike have voted in favor of this measure, and it 
has been vetoed alike by a Republican and a Democratic Presi- 
dent. It has no taint or phase about it. It has been 
debated in this Hall for years. The terms of the present bill, 
with the one exception referred to a moment ago, where we 
have constituted longitude and latitude in place of verbal ex- 
pression, have been the same as the bill to-day. There are some 
modifications, but they are very slight. The House passed it 
overwhelmingly, and it occurred to me now that as we are 
hoping to get through as early as possible no debate is neces- 
sary, except by those who want to defeat the bill. I certainly 
do not propose to debate it. 5 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the Senator any reasonable hope that 
if we proceed to the consideration of this bill we will finish it 
to-day, and then we can proceed with the revenue bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Caroline. So far as I am concerned 
in charge of the bill, I want to make this statement in justifica- 
tion of my position: I am chairman of the committee and heartily 
in favor of the bill. I believe the American people want it and 
want it now, and I propose, as far as I have any influence, to 
give it to them now or let them know why. If those who are 
opposed to the bill want to stand up here and debate it and 
defeat it, it is their right; but we are all familiar with the 
terms of it, and I take it we are ready to vote upon it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I voted against the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill because 
the Democratic Party of the Senate decided in conference to 
postpone the matter until the next session. I believe in party 
solidarity and party teamwork. I was sent here by the 
Democracy of Texas to cooperate with the Democratic Party 
in the Senate. Being a Democrat, and having been elected as 
a Democrat, I intend to continue to do so. 

I am thoroughly in favor of the immigration bill, and if in 
spite of my vote the Senate should vote to consider it I shall 
vote for it. If the President should veto it, I shall vote to pass 
it over his veto, as I have done in the past. 

I say again, however, that in matters of party policy and 
party action I shall support the decisions of party conferences 
duly authorized and assembled, and I hope the moment will 
never come when I shall fail to do so. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from New 
Jersey will yield to me just a minute, I do not think there is 
any question of party loyalty or party solidarity involved here. 
I am perfectly willing to work with my party as I have done 
in the past until it comes to a question that I believe involves 
a principle and loyalty to those who intrusted me with the great 
responsibility of a Senatorship. I think there are others here 
who have failed to be bound from time to time when questions 
not involving politics but involving a principle were concerned. 
I take it that it is different when a principle involves my rela- 
tions to a question which has confronted the people, and I have 
faced it under my responsibility to my people. I frankly stated 
to my colleagues that I could not and would not be bound on 
this question. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 
i Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I yield to the Senator from 

ndiana. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, my position on the immigration 
bill is, I think, very well known. I think the position of all 


Senators, especially those who were Members of this body in 
the last Congress, is well known. A very large majority of them 
are earnestly in favor of the enactment of the immigration bill. 

On two occasions the question as to what measures should be 
taken up at the present session was brought before the Demo- 
cratic conference and once or twice before the Democratic 
steering committee. The question of adjournment at a season- 
able time was considered in connection with the question as to 
what measures should be taken up. There were certain meas- 
ures that were regarded as imperatively necessary to be taken 
up. There were the ship-purchase bill, the appropriation bills, 
conference reports, the revenue bill, and two or three other 
bills that were designated. It was believed that the considera- 
tion of those bills would occupy the time of the Senate until 
the ist of September, and for that reason it was decided by the 
Democratic steering committee and by the Democratic con- 
ference twice that as the immigration question was not so 
acute as it was two years ago before the commencement of the 
present deplorable war, the public interests would not suffer if 
it was permitted to go over until the first week in December. 
By a very large majority the Democratic conference decided 
that the immigration bill should go over and be made a special 
order for the first Monday in December. After that, by the 
unanimous vote of all present, the unanimous vote of 38 men, 
that action was declared to be binding party action, and that 
in face of the fact that five-sixths of the men who attended 
that conference were as warmly in favor of the immigration bill 
as the Senator from South Carolina or the Senator from Georgia 
or any other man. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rontrxsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. KERN. In a moment. I might say something further on 
this subject, to the effect that no suggestion has ever come to me 
from the President of the United States that he had any desire 
that this bill should be postponed to any time. No suggestion 
has ever come from him to me on the subject except that he 
did not care to have the immigration bill tacked on to some 
other bill, so that it would put him in an attitude in which he 
might be called upon to veto a bill for which he stood in order 
to defeat a bill for which he did not stand. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KERN, I will not yield just at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very good. 

Mr. KERN. We have here the question as to whether or not 
the party action shall be set aside. We have a question here as 
to whether we will set aside a bill that has been made the un- 
finished business of the Senate, a bill that is of the highest im- 
portance, a bill that must be passed, and take up the immigration 
bill, which will bring about a long discussion and which will 
indefinitely postpone the time of adjournment. It was because 
of a desire to economize time the action of the Democratic con- 
ference was taken. It was because of a similar desire—a desire 
that the solidarity of the Democratic Party in the Senate, which 
has never been broken but once, may be maintained. It is for 
that reason, I hope, the unfinished business, which is the very 
important measure now before the Senate, may be continued as 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I voted against 
taking up the immigration bill at this time for the reason stated 
by the Senator from Indiana. I understood that in our caucus 
we had definitely and finally agreed that the bill should not be 
taken up. But the decree of the Senate is otherwise; it has 
been taken up, and is before the Senate at this time. 

Mr. KERN. I beg pardon; it is not before the Senate at this 
time. i 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I understood that the motion 
The action of the Senate only put the measure 
before the Senate until the conclusion of the morning hour. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I believe it will be wiser and 
better that it shall go over until another session. But be that as 
it may, since the question has been brought up, I want to say 
very frankly I am not opposed to an immigration bill, but I am 
opposed to the bill in this form if the feature of it found in lines 
16 and 19, on page 8, is retained: 


All aliens over 16 years of age, physically capable of reading, who can 
not read the English „ or some other language of dialect, in- 


cluding Hebrew or Yiddish; 
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If that feature is to remain in the bill, then I am unqualifiedly 
and totally opposed to it. We are fond of boasting that this is 
the land of the free and the home of the brave. I feel that this 
literacy test is absolutely unjust and utterly un-American, and 
that there is no reason for it in the world. Many of our fathers 
would have been unable to have satisfied this test. I say the 
question whether a man can read or write is no evidence as to 
his desirability for citizenship. We call this land the home of 
the downtrodden. In the war, when you wanted men to stop 
Confederate bullets, you never stopped to inquire whether those 
men could read or write. That was not the question. The 
question was whether they were in good health and bore alle- 
giance to the United States. You were ready to receive them 
then. Now, thank God, we have no war. We have a need for 
many millions upon the farms and fields of the country. They 
are crying for labor, and the question as to whether a man can 
read or write should haye no consideration for a Democratic 
and American Congress. 

If you want to bar out the agitators and the plotters against 
our Government, I say you will not bar them out by barring out 
your so-called illiterates or those who fail to pass your literacy 
test. Everyone of the designers and plotters against our Gov- 
ernment, those who scheme anarchy and seek to ruin this fair 
Republic, can pass your literacy test and would pass the test in 
almost every college to which they might be presented. 

I cut out of the paper some days ago a clipping which I want 
to present. 

A man can be well schooled, a man can be highly educated, a man 
can have all the acquired graces of social and scholarly standards and 
be a loafer, an adventurer, a dangerous scoundrel. A man can be the 


noblest work of God because he is honest and not know how to write 
his own name 


We want honest men— 

Men who come here for an honest purpose, with an honest 
heart, an honest mind, a conscientious purpose, and a willing 
hand— 


We want honest men to be allowed to come into this coun when 
they know how to work and are willing to work and are going to raise 
ood sons and daughters who will know how to read and write. We 
on’t want scoundrels, we don't want adventurers, we don't want loafers, 
if they have taken all the degrees oi the finest universities of Europe. 
We want immigration laws that will keep out the scoundrels— 
Your law would let them in— 


We want immigration laws that will keep out the scoundrels, the 
adventurers, and the loafers as surely as they will let in the honest men, 
to whom fortune, where they were born, never granted the opportunity of 
education, but who have the parental ambition and devotion which would 
have their children born and raised where for everybody, at least, 
preliminary education is as free as air. 

God help this nation when it opens wide its door to the scoundrel 
who is educated but slams it in the face of a better man, by all the 
true standards of humanity, who never went to school. 

I can picture in my mind and tell you the names of many men 
whose fathers I knew were absolutely and utterly illiterate, who 
carved their way in this splendid land and brought up splendid 

- families, and who have acquired great wealth and perhaps honor 
in their respective communities. A blessing it is to read and to 
write, but I say in free democratic America, with our free public 
schools, honest, conscientious men, with true hearts and will- 
ing hands and Christian purposes, should be welcomed, whether 
they can read and write or not. Our public schools will 
assimilate them, and from them will come a progeny that will 
be a source of pride and admiration and glory to the Republic. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will vote “nay” on taking 
up the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he thinks it is 
good policy for us to have compulsory-education laws in every 
State of the American Union and then admit a horde of ignorant 
people from southern Europe, those who have no education 
whatever? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. What are our schools for but 
to educate them? Of course, I believe in a public free-school 
education. I never had more than a little of it myself, but 
I am thankful for the little that I have. I believe in opening 
the doors to the hordes the Senator speaks of now. Mayhap 
the Senator’s grandfather may have been of that horde. It 
may be that you may have counted my father, perhaps you 
might have counted my mother, among them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is wrong about the grand- 
father of the Senator from New Hampshire. The great grand- 
father of the Senator from New Hampshire did come from Ger- 
many, but he was an educated man. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But that does not satisfy my 
position, I say it would be the most unfortunate thing, utterly 


unjust and absolutely un-American, for Congress to apply this 
test as one of the reasons before an immigrant should land. 
The great cities of New York, and Jersey City, Newark, and 
Paterson, in my State, many of our hilltops, have been made 
to blossom as the rose by men who when they came here could 
not read and write. If the Senator from New Hampshire was 
more fortunate in those who came, I do not know that he is 
any better. I would not trade or barter or change a thousand 
of the population which makes up the great cities of Newark, 
Hoboken, Jersey City, and New York for the best city that may 
find itself within the boundary of New Hampshire, no matter 
what the Senator may claim for them. I say to you, my 
friends, in all the earnestness and seriousness of my nature—I 
do not speak in a partisan way but in the broad, general way— 
this is the most un-American and undemocratic proposition 


that could be proposed in a Congress of this Republic. As I 


said, I shall vote nay on this question. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I gave notice two or three 
days ago, under what I assumed to be the unwritten procedure 
of the Senate, that at the close of morning business to-day I 
should submit some remarks upon a subject somewhat foreign 
to the general line of the unfinished business. I had intended 
before the hour of 2 o'clock arrived to have submitted my re- 
marks in accordance with that notice, and the fact that I have 
not been able to do so until now must be my explanation for 
addressing the Senate on the pending motion at this hour and 
upon a matter wholly foreign to it. 

I may say, Mr. President, at the outset, that the sentiments 
I shall express upon the subject of the pending so-called An- 
thony amendment as a partisan issue are my own. I do not 
assume to speak either for the party to which I belong, for the 
President, or for any of my associates. My remarks upon this 
subject have been prompted by no suggestion from anyone and 
are made upon my own account solely. 

Mr. President, the advocates of equal suffrage in America are 
sharply divided between those who demand the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution, forbidding the States to deny to 
women the right to vote and those who insist that the subject 
should be regulated and controlled by each State as it may de- 
sire. While this is a difference of procedure it has become irrec- 
oncilable. ; 

The National Association for Equal Suffrage is the official 
head of the movement. It has always urged action in both 
directions, but preferably by national amendment. This policy 
is both wise and practical. It has advanced the amendment 
propaganda and has also secured favorable action by 12 of the 
States. On the other hand, the demand for a Federal amend- 
ment has been checked somewhat by a movement of recent 
origin which seeks to subordinate all political, social, moral, 
and economic problems to the adoption of a suffrage amendment 
to the Federal Constitution; a demand which, if continued, may 
indefinitely postpone if it does not defeat the accomplishment 
of the object desired. 

With the exception of the Progressive Party, born of a great 
occasion, proclaiming a noble mission, and committed to a 
leadership which first betrayed and then assassinated it, no 
great political party has indorsed woman suffrage by Federal 
amendment. The last declaration of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties, both made in June of the current year, though 
mreng in language, are identical in substance. I give them 

j _ DEMOCRATIC, 


We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women of the 
country by the States upon the same terms as to men. 
REPUBLICAN, 

The Republican Party 8 Its falth in government ot the 
le, by the people, for the people, as a measure of justice to one- 
the adult people of the country, favors the extension of the suf- 

frage to women, but recognizes the right of each State to settle this 
question for itself. 


No reasonable man will deny that these declarations commit 
their respective supporters to the principle of equal suffrage to 
be secured by State action only. Good party men will so con- 
strue them. And so construed, they will accept them. Candi- 
dates, and especially national candidates, can not do otherwise 
and be consistent with their party principles. 

But, Mr. President, we live in an age of science and of sur- 
prises. Solomon said there was nothing new under the sun; 
but we encounter many novelties in these twentieth century 
days notwithstanding. The most recent one embodies the career 
of the Republican Party from June 7 to August 2, 1916. Within 
that brief interval it met in convention, rejected the active 
candidacies of half a dozen able and anxious aspirants, selected 
a cloistered hermit for its presidential nominee, of whose views 
it knew nothing and largely because it knew nothing, and 
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cared less. In turn the nominee threw his robes to the winds, 
accepted the nomination by indorsing his party platform in a 
brief opinion of 8,000 words, and within the next 24 hours re- 
jected one of its planks and substituted his own for that of his 
party. His reason for this somewhat unusual performance was 
quite as unique as the action itself. Prompt and favorable con- 
sideration of the suffrage amendment will, in his opinion, end 
all agitation of the subject. 

Mr. President, if Justice Hughes believes this to be good for 
the suffrage question, he should not limit the application of the 
rule. Why should he not have given his approval to the tumultu- 
ous candidacy of Col. Roosevelt, whose clamor for the restora- 
tion of the crown is quite as persistent and almost as old as 
that which Mr. Hughes would end by accepting? 

But I think there were other and more plausible reasons for 
this performance. The Republican Party is without an issue, 
as it is without a policy and without intelligent leadership. 
Its choice was not Mr. Hughes. It had the alternative of 
accepting him or surrendering to the Christian soldier of 
Armageddon. 

Having acted upon conditions it could not control, the party 
is striving painfully to gather strength for the contest. Its 
nominee has accepted the counsel of St. Paul. He is all things 
to all men. He will, therefore, make issues for himself where 
he can, and his party can accept them or remain with the plat- 
form, as it chooses. He asked for no nomination. The banner 
was forced into his reluctant hands, and so he will wave it as 
he wills. 

But, Mr. President, this seemingly spontaneous utterance of 
an impulsive soul was well staged and confidently foretold. The 

. ground was cleared for it long since, and the performance would 
doubtless have taken place with other actors had Mr. Hughes 
been left to his peaceful surroundings. 

I have no doubt that the Congressional Union was originally 
organized to promote the cause of woman suffrage. It may be 
further conceded that this is still a largely controlling purpose. 

But if one may judge an association by its acts it may be as 
sifely affirmed that side by side with this purpose is the desire 
to secure Republican supremacy in national affairs through the 
agency of class organization and control. The Congressional 
Union has been militant for suffrage and against the Demo- 
cratic Party ever since it came into being. The pretense for 
this action is not even plausible. Democracy is in power. It 
does not respond to the union demand, therefore destroy it. Its 
membership, like that of its adversary, is divided as to suffrage, 
therefore fight it tooth and nail everywhere, particularly in the 
equal-suffrage States. Funds are needed to finance all move- 
ments. Republicans can furnish them as needed, and will do so 
provided their use can be beneficial to Republican purposes, 
Could anything be simpler? 

In 1914 a vote was taken in the Senate upon the suffrage 

amendment. Thirty-five votes were cast for it. Of these 21 
were Republican and 14 were Democratic. Thirty-four votes 
were cast against it. Of these 12 were Republican and 21 were 
Democratic. The division was almost at right angles to party 
lines. The same may be said of the membership of the com- 
mittee, where the sentiment, with the sole exception of the Re- 
publican Senator from New Mexico, is in one direction. But 
this seems to have been sufficient reason for Congressional Union 
animosity to Democracy, whose alliance with the Republican 
Party has since been practically unconcealed. 
In ͤ 1914 it waged a dear little campaign of its own in the 
suffrage States. It scratched every Democratic face, whether 
suffragist or not, and beamed approvingly upon every Repub- 
lican candidate, whether suffragist or otherwise. After the 
election it shouted victory in shrill cresendo over every Demo- 
crat who lost, and waved its little sling which threw the golden 
pebble which felled the Democratic Goliath. Indeed it partially 
convinced itself, and possibly its political sponsor, that it had 
“started something.” But this was an essential policy, since 
its apparent importance must be a continuing quantity lest the 
sources of its spring run dry. 

Since then the understanding has been unbroken. The clamor 
for a woman’s party synchronized with the activities of the 

Republican Party. Four million woman votes” would be 
massed for the party first bidding for them. Funds were being 
raised for the cause and the preliminaries of mobilization were 
under way. The preliminary powwow of the Congressional 
Union, culminating in a proposed convention for August, was 
held in Chicago simultaneously with the Republican convention 
and the Progressive obsequies. 

The conventions ended and the scenes shifted to New York. 
Perhaps it was merely a coincidence that Col. Roosevelt should 
have administered the coup de grace to his faithful Bull Moose 
on June 26 by sounding one of those bugle calls that always 
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means retreat; that Mr. Hughes should have officially indorsed 
his party platform on July 31 and repudiated a portion of it 
immediately afterwards, and that this apostasy should have been 
the signal for the raising of large campaign funds for the nascent 
woman's party. But it would seem to be the development of a 
prearranged program. 

The New York Times of Sunday, August 6, contained this 
paragraph: 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont went to Newport yesterday to get contributions 
to the woman's party campaign fund of $500,000" She will make ap- 


pons to 1,000 wealthy women. The $500,000 is to be used in organiz- 
the women voters of the country against the reelection of Woodrow 


Wilson. 

Here is a consummation of that program. Mr. Hughes be- 
comes the advocate of the Anthony amendment because it will 
be an asset to the Republican Party. The huge sum of $500,000 
can be raised because of it for the corruption of the voters 
of 11 States. Its volume is an indication of its purpose. No 
party can expend that sum honestly in behalf of any political 
movement among their limited population, and certainly not for 
the mere “ organization of women voters.” 

Everything in this day, Mr. President, must have the curse or 
the blessing of the distinguished director of human destiny. 
Mr. Roosevelt has, therefore, given this program his benediction. 
He could not have nestled Mr. Hughes under the shadow of his 
always extended pinions and withheld his approval of the new 
crusade. For aught I know, the suggestion may have been his 
own. 

And since everything the kaleidoscopic colonel does is at the 
time the one important thing in all the universe, his indorse- 
ment of it must be superlative. Listen to his announcement of 
August 8: 

Dean Miss CARPENTER: In, answer to your question, I take pleasure 


in saying that I welcome the formation of an organization, 8 
9 the suffrage States, to secure the passage of the Federal 


The time is ripe for the passage of the amendment. There is a more 
widespread demand for it than for the passage of any recent constitu- 
tional amendment. Twelve States have already enfranchised women 
without producing to even the smallest degree any of the evils prophe- 
sied. The women in those 12 States should certainly use this ballot on 
behalf of their sisters in the other States. Such action is 
that of the men who use their ballots to force the abolition of child 
labor, the of workmen's compensation laws, the adoption of a 
protective Pritt for the enactment of legislation to secure the military 
1221 ave? preparedness, which is vital to the very existence of the 

on. 

It is absurd to stigmatize one movement as “ blackmail” unless the 
other movements are also, stigmatized as blackmail, As for “sex an- 
tagonism,” that is due to the men who discriminate against women 
purely because of sex, and not to the women who seek to do away with 
such discrimination. e women’s o izations should act 
in this matter as men (and women) do in the movements for national 
defense. They should not pardon m nduct or mischievous and wrong- 
headed attitude in a public man merely because he is right on this ques- 
tion, but they should make his attitude on this question the considera- 
tion of 3 Importance. 

Mr. Hughes has N taken the right position, and, as regards 
all other positions, he, and not his opponent: is entitled to the sup I rt 
of both men and women, and therefore the women in the enfranc 
States who do not in this election support him forfeit the right to say 
sey have done their utmost for their sisters in the nonenfranchised 


es, 

= Very truly, yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

“The time is ripe for the passage of the amendment.” 
“They "—the women—* should not pardon misconduct or mis- 
chievous and wrong-headed attitude in a public man merely be- 
cause he is right on this question, but they should make his atti- 
tude on this question the consideration of primary importance.” 

Being the present question of primary importance with the 
great explorer, navigator, hunter, soldier, statesman, orator, 
and major general in embryo, mark the anathema: 

Mr. Hughes has. unequivocally taken the right ponden and as re- 
gards all other positions he, and not his Spence „ is entitled to the 
support of both men and women, and therefore the women in the en- 


chised States who do not in this election support him forfeit the 
right to say they have done their utmost for their sisters in the non- 
enfranchised States. 


recisely like 


There you have it. The so-called Anthony amendment is 
the supreme issue. It is of primary importance. Mr. Hughes 
has monopolized it. If the enfranchised woman does not sup- 
port him without regard to other issues, she is a weakling, a 
mollycoddle, and possibly a Sopothete. 

Where are the things of yesterday? Where are the monopo- 
lists and the criminal rich, the bosses and their invisible gov- 
ernment? Where are the demands of social and industrial 
justice? What has become of the crime and the criminals of 
1912? Where now are Belgium and the Lusitania? Where is 
preparedness, with its fleets and standing armies, the hyphen- 
ates, and the specter of Japan? Gone! They are of ex- 
paramount consideration. The colonel has worn them to a 
frazzle. He now has other baubles. The River of Doubt and 
the whiskered bird have been supplanted by the Anthony amend- 
ment. It is the primary issue, and the colonel indorses it with 
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Mr. Hughes as he once indorsed tariff revision with Mr. Taft. . — vote in the ao without consultation with the Congressional 


To-morrow, next day, perhaps, some other mote will cross his 
vision and be in turn magnified into heroic proportions. With him 
primary problems “ crowd each other's heels so fast they follow.” 

The Congressional Union, equipped with Mr. Hughes's ap- 
proval and Col. Roosevelt's benediction, met at Colorado Springs 
on schedule time and rechristened- itself the Woman's Party. 
It stayed a moment's hesitation over its prearranged program 
and then took the plunge. This is its platform: 


Whereas the present administration under President Wilson and the 
Democratic Party 


8 eee opposed the passage of a national 
suffrage amendment: 

Whereas each of the piner pannaan pledged to the either pas 
th their candidates. 


ent enfranc chising mae 
Resolved, First, that the National oes tate long as the o oppo. 
sition of the Democratic Party continues, pledges itself to use its 
efforts in the 12 States where women vote for President to defeat the 
Democratic candidate for President, and in the 11 States where women 
vote for Members of Congress te t the candidates of the Democratic 


that we congratulate the Pro ve, Prohibition, 
and Socialist Parties upon the definite oo — which they have taken in 

their for —— 3 —— 
ee of the equivocal s can- 
stand 


{Mire gris vo or 
am 


The preamble begins and cleses with a misstatement. The 
Democratic Party has not persistently or at all opposed the 
passage of the amendment. The President has done nothing 
about it, and properly so. The Republican Party has not per- 
Sistently or otherwise advocated the passage of the amendment. 
Both parties have given Tittle heed to the subject. The compo- 
nents of both differ broadly ees it. 

The preamble proceeds with the declaration that 

Each of the other parties, efther ‘by their platforms or through their 
candidates, are pledged to the passage of the — 

This is true only H a party nominee can by flat ex cathedra 
change and reconstruct its official declarations as he may please. 
If he can do so, a party platform is worse than meaningless. ` It 
is a method of deception and changes with the view of fhe man 
whose confession of faith it is designed to be. 

Has the Republican Party come to this? 1 
its membership Mr. Hughes ipse dixit regarding the 
amendment or Col. Roosevelt's assertion of its primary impor- 
tance? Has a single Republican Senator heretofore unfriendly 
to the amendment changed his attitude toward it because or since 
Mr. Hughes has done so? I challenge every one of them to 
answer this question affirmatively. On the contrary, I have 
some reason to know that the pronouncement of Mr. Hughes 
has only served to stiffen the hostility of some of them, if, in- 


ayes would be less than it would have commanded on the 31st 
of July. 

Mr. President, the amendment never had many friends on 
this floor, as the preceding one had in the last Congress. And 
the decrease is distributed upon both sides of the Chamber. I 
have it on good authority that the same is true of the House. 
With regard to Democratie defection, the reason is obvious. 
Some Senators and Representatives were opposed by the Congres- 
sional Union at the last election regardless of their suffrage 
views. It now proposes to defeat other Democrats who were 
suffragists before most of the union leaders were born. And 
all of them have good memories. They have political friends 
also. The union complains bitterly of the nonaction of the 
House Judiciary Committee regarding the amendment. Are 
they so ignorant of human nature that they can not perceive 
the reason? 

The Congressional Union also denounces Senate Democrats, 
because the amendment is still on the calendar. So far as I am 
aware, the only effort to secure its consideration outside of my 
own came from the national association. The officials of the 
union last June requested postponement of any action until they 
should request it, and the request has never been made, of me 
at least. 

Mr. President, I digress for a moment in order to read the 
letter of Miss Anne H. Martin, legislative chairman, of date of 
80th of June last, and addressed to me as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Woman Suffrage. ‘The letter reads: 


We understand that a meeting of Senators from the suffrage States 
has been heid, and that there has been some discussion of bringing the 
national suffrage amendment to a vote at an early date. The amend- 
ment is known as Senate joint resolution No. 1, and is Order No. 27 
on the Senate calendar. 

The Co nen A o ae Te Sen 

made 


ment, and we write to ask you to oppose any effort which ma 
be made 


for an early vote. We earnestly request that no move at a 


on on this sub; 
king 


you for your cooperation, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, 


Anne H. MARTIN, 
Legislative Chairman, 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What is the date of the letter? 
Mr. THOMAS. It is dated June 30 last and appears in the 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on page 11417. I introduced it on the 
5th of July, prompted to do so on account of certain very dis- 
courteous interruptions of the President of the United States 
during the delivery of a speech on the 4th of July on the occa- 
sion of the dedication, I think, of the new building belonging 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I desire to have inserted 
in the Recorp, without stopping to read it, a letter from Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardener with regard to the incident referred to, 
this Indy being one of the leading advocates and one of the 
officers of the national association. 

3 OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
or 5 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Jury 6, 1916, 


„a tes, and 3 the hecki 
branch of the <n 
America —.— have psec tiga arpa the ae 


No one more sincerely 
ef the President 


banner with alenite 


and days to 
its endid showing of ponpas sann KE 12 1 and ad 1 promise 
of very success In several 
The brin; to America of . methods of threat and force by 
this han oung ones. who were trained by Mrs. urst 


1e 
spe E 1 
to be = sare "Th t te complish the ends 
as to —— wan ac en 
Se he comp 


ay sg 3 d bad ‘breeding: ts Wenz ut of charact 
Shien an out 9 eter 
Wich “American unnecessary and absolutely the worst 
into the woman-suffrage t 


that could 

this date, when it is triumphan: to 
. have come to thinking seriously 
„FFC s leaven of 
sufrage placed, ce and with grasp and good so many 
years ago by Elizabeth Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and their 
associates is rapidly whole country. of the 
times is this movement forward with a 

To inject into the movement this note of violence and threat at this 


‘instead af lea tt, where it ys been th a 
— ty goon ge Kee aay hap ey a aE E MV YE A 
At the present fime these young women are threatening the party 
in power vith 4,000,000 women's v. 
T cant ver 
of us who are much in 


but 


because ‘nen Dad wot so far been ate to catty m majority 
of the other men of their 


into the suffrage ranks, 


into any such unfair, un-American conduct. Havi 
stent Rie WEET Renate Sane Ses See) S TUS ae ane, ae 
idea and tactics and the thrusting ef these methods into the 
suffrage movement in country. 

Heren H. GARDENER. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, last month I sought permis- 
sion to call the amendment up for a record vote, and I en- 
countered the instant and persistent opposition of this organ- 
ization. In view of the Colorado Springs resolution, the pur- 
pose of this opposition is now obvious, 
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Mr. President, the new woman’s party is nothing but a Re- 
publican campaign club. It will not disturb Democrats either 
in or out of the suffrage States. It claims the allegiance of a 
few Democratic women, but they can be Democrats no longer 
if they subscribe to the resolutions I have read. I know that 
the Democratic women of my State repudiated the Congressional 
Union long ago. At the April convention they successfully op- 
posed the request of that body for a hearing before the resolu- 
tions committee. Our Democratic women are too well grounded 
in the faith to join such a movement. They are too deeply 
devoted to the cause of suffrage to put it to the hazard of a 
class crusade. They are organized with the men voters and are 
content. They can not look to Newport for revenue, but such 
revenues can not corrupt their allegiance to Democracy. And 
they repudiate the pretense that their votes can be controlled 
by junketers from Washington or Newport for any cause or 
any candidate except their own, 

Mr. President, I ask leave here to insert in the Recorp, with- 
out reading, an extract from the Washington Star of August 
17, being an announcement of the receipt by the White House of 
telegrams from many western women declaring it their purpose 
to support him without regard to the so-called woman’s party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 

YRESIDENT’S CANDIDACY PROMISED WOMEN’S AID—TELEGRAMS INDICATED 
THAT ALL FEMININE VOTERS ARE NOT ALIGNED AGAINST HIM. 


The White House is gratified over the receipt of telegrams from many 
western women declaring it to be their purpose to support President 
Wilson despite the difference in his attitude toward woman sufra, 
and that of Charles E. Hughes, the Republican candidate. The tele- 
grams have been reaching the White House since the gathering of the 
woman's pariy in Denver and the declaration of that organization to 
fight the sident. 

A long tel m has reached the White House from Colorado Springs, 
Colo., ed b 21 prominent women of that city, assuring the Presi- 
dent they would not sacrifice other principles because of the diference 
between his position and that of Mr. Hughes. 

“We are emphatically opposed to e purpose expressed by the 
recently or; woman’s party to unite the women of the equal- 
suffrage States in ar effort to accomplish your defeat and reinstate in 
power the party which for 50 years ed a deaf ear to the 
cause of equal suffrage,” the telegram says. 


Mr. THOMAS. Such, Mr. President, is the attitude of women 
in the other suffrage States. I am in receipt of a letter from 
Hon. Mary Bellamy, of Laramie, Wyo., vice president of the 
National Council of Women Voters, dated August 2, 1916, who 
says: 

My Dear Senator: You will greatly oblige the western women by 


having the inclosed marked passage from Cheyenne Tribune read into 
the Congressional Union, 

I think the lady meant the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The National Council of Women Voters has in membership leading 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, and Prohibitionists, and resents 

t any person or y makes claim to controlling our vote. 

We are as independent as the male voter, and hope, through the edu- 
cational work of the council, to become even better informed than the 
average male voter. 

Very sincerely, Mary G. BELLAMY. 

This lady is well known to the Senators from Wyoming, both 
of whom will, I am sure, unqualifiedly indorse her standing 
and her right to speak upon the subject from ripe experience 
and observation, 

I have also received from Mrs. Bellamy a clipping from the 
Cheyenne Tribune of July 28, making reference to the subject, 
which, with the permission of the Senate, I will insert without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The clipping referred to is as follows: 

[By Agnes Wright.] 

By the adoption of a resolution by the National Council of Women 
Voters, Cheyenne is practically assured of a $50,000 equal-suffrage 
monument. For some time the members of this organization have 
been securing drawings and specifications for a monument to repre- 
sent a beautiful woman, the monument typifyi the sincerity and 
purity of a perfect woman. The chief 3 in selecting such a monu- 
ment will be to use it as a symbol of equal suffrage and to eliminate 
the numerous caricatures which appear in press. 

The national council had considered placing this monument in 
Washington, D. C., but instead have adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that the monument be maea at Cheyenne, as nearly as possible 
on the t where equal suffrage was granted for thé first time in the 
United States. 

The resolution as it appears reads: 

“To the National Council of Women Voters, assembled at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., July 27, 1916: 

“The women of Wyoming respectfully ask your carnest considera- 
tion of the proposition to ee the monument representing the en- 
franchised women of the United States in the city of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
justly called the cradle of the citizen woman. 

. © “Grace RAYMOND FFEBARD, 
“Mary BELLAMY. 
“ FRANCIS CLARK. 
* KATHERINE MORTON,” 


The resolution was adopted by a rising vote, which was unsnimous. 


The funds for the monument will be raised by the national council, 
and the work will be placed in the hands of splendid artists, who are 
now working on A et 

The cooperation of the national council with the National Woman's 
Suffrage Association has been assured by the acceptance of the invita- 
tion extended to the council by the assoclation. In forming such an 
alliance it is distinctly understood that each association preserves its 
own individuality and independence, and that the basis of the alliance 
be the joint object of the two national bodies—the extension of equal 
suffrage by nonpartisan methods, - 

These two organizations are absolutely opposed to militant methods 
and desire and thoroughly believe that they may win their object by 
educational methods instead of by the hatchet. They are od opt to 
the Congressional Union and all ‘similar organizations. Such acts as 
the interruptions of the speech of President Wilson by a suffragette 
which occurred 888 are far beneath the scope of the National 
Council of Women Voters and are not to be countenanced. They 
believe that by training women in citizenship the time will come when 
they will be given full recognition, 


_Mr. THOMAS. This editorial, Mr. President, appears in the 
New York Times of August 12 regarding the party in Nevada: 


A PARTY OF LEADERS. 

The first national conference of the mysterious woman's party is in 
solemn session at Colorado Springs. “The party will place no ticket 
in the fleld,” says its chairman. The leaders agree,” a dispatch from 
the seat of council tells us, that the best plan to get the passage of 
the (woman munge) amendment is to throw their support to the party 
most favorable.” Is the woman's party all leaders? Has it any follow- 
ers? Is it ep herr! more than a delightfully busy and magniloquent 
coterie? The Carson City — —— shows this dang! ter of the Congres- 
gional Union for Woman Suffrage in all its mighty youth. A woman 
from Detroit and a woman from Chicago came to Reno the last week in 
July and to form the woman’s party in Nevada, a suffrage State. 
They seem to think that a party consists of a State committee, county 
committees, and so on, a machine without voters. The Appeal even 
8 if the material of a skeleton organization can be found in 

evada. 


This is the quotation from the Nevada paper: 


As far as Nevada is concerned, the leaders of the woman's party will 
have a hard time in finding timber to complete a State organization. 
When two dozen or more representatives of the Congressional Union 
toured the State some weeks ago they were greeted courteous!y, but 
not enthusiastically, and here in the capital city it was impossible to 
find even one woman to serve on a reception committee to meet them 
at the station. Ladies with autos were willing to escort them to all 
points of interest, but when it came to being identified with the Con- 
gressional Union, Carson women, one and all, side-stepped. 

The Nevada women who worked and fought for woman’s suffrage for 
so many years stand almost as a unit against the militant wing,“ and 
the women who did not ardently desire the right of suffrage, but who, 
since it has thrust upon them, intend to exercise the privilege for 
the best interest of the State and Nation, will not be dictated to in 
their choice of parties and measures. 
sien 17 woman's party correspondingly strong in the other suffrage 

es 


I might, Mr. President, digress for a moment to ask to intro- 
duce into the Record, without reading, a letter bearing date of 
August 9 to Senator Prrruax and signed by Grace Mahan, writ- 
ing for the Congressional Union, and giving to the Senator— 
who has been one of the most earnest and most consistent advo- 
cates of woman suffrage in the West, and who did as much, per- 
haps, to secure the right of women to vote in his own State as 
any other man in it—the reasons why they can not vote for him 
now and why they will support his opponent, who. so fur as I 
know, has never been prominently conspicuous in the indorse- 
ment of suffrage to women. In saying that I do not wish to cast 
any undue reflection whatever upon Mr. Platt, because, for aught 
I know, he may be an advocate of woman suffrage and may have 
voted for it. He can not, however, have done more for it than 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
referred to by the Senator from Colorado will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Reno, Nev., August 9, 1916. 


Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your letter to“ The women of Nevada,” in which you state 
that you realize “that you are entitled to know the position of your 
representatives upon every subject so that you may advise and criticize 
freely,” I should like to advice you that the question before the Demo- 
cratic convention was this, Will you indorse the Susan B. Anthony 


amendment, granting national suffrage to all women?“ You did not 
urge the adoption of this national amendment. We women of Nevada, 
still natio: y disenfranchised, are far more interested in what you did 


not do for us at St. Louis than we are in the suffrage speeches which 
ou claim to have made during the campaigns of 1910, 1912, and 1914, 

f these latter we seem to have no recollection nor record, : 

The speech which you did make before the Democratic convention 
was merely a speech for creating suffrage sentiment. The time to have 
made such a speech on behalf of Nevada women was back in 1912, 
during your campaign. We needed that help then. Now when we need 
national suffrage we do not propose to support a Senator who will 
begin to talk for national suffrage four years after the amendment shall 
have been passed. 

As your letter suggests, your “general attitude upon the suffrage 
question” is known to us. It is unmistakably set forth in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp (1914), where your vote upon the Anthony amend- 
ment in the Senate stands “ No,” in spite ef the fact that up to the 
time the vote was taken you had assured us taat you would vote in favor 
of the amendment. 

Yours, truly, 


_ GRACE MAHAN. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I could adduce similar testimony from other 
suffrage States if time permitted, but I do not think it is neces- 
sary. 

Mr, President, if this party hews to the line of its platform— 
which I presume its candidates can change, if they wish, pre- 
cisely as Mr. Hughes has changed his—it will furnish a spectacle 
for gods and men. 

Speaking of Mr. Hughes, Mr. President, I notice that in his 
Spokane speech he receded somewhat from his New York an- 
nouncement, indicating that he is perhaps not so sure of the 
political benefit proceeding from his astonishing utterance as 
when he made it. He said: 

TO! empt to add, and could not add, to 
. 25 ee P kora ay personal conviction that the 
amendment should submitted and ratified. 

I need not say that this explanatory statement has caused 
much fluttering and agitation in the woman’s party dovecote. 
The Union says it will oppose every Democratic suffragist and 
support every Republican nonsuffragist. In Kansas it will try 
to defeat the first Democratic woman ever nominated for Con- 
gress by trying to elect her opponent. And it will work hand in 
hand with men like the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, a 
fact which will point a moral, though it may not adorn a tale. 

In 1914 this Senator was anxious for a reelection. He had 
what seemed a fight upon his hands. His State had given its 
electoral vote to the Progressive candidate in 1912. He needed 
votes, and as many as he could gather. In casting around for 
them he bethought himself of the pending suffrage amendment. 
Thereupon he focused all the resources of his intellect upon it 
and found it good. On March 19, 1914, a vote was taken upon it. 
The Senator, strangely enough, was not in his seat. But when 
his name was called his colleague rose and said, “My col- 
league is necessarily absent. If he were present to-day he would 
vote yen.“ This announcement was received with rapture. 

The election came in due season, and the Senator was returned. 
Some time afterwards it must have occurred to him that there 
might be another side to the cause of suffrage which in his 
arduous days of campaigning had been overlooked. That he 
might properly discharge the functions of his high position it 
doubtless behooved him to ascertain if that were so. 

He therefore made a second and postelection study of the 

problem and found it bad. He can not, therefore, in conscience 
east his vote for the amendment again. He will make atone- 
ment for his past error, therefore, by voting to reject it. But 
since Mr. Hughes has announced his conversion this little lapse 
from the true path of the Pennsylvania Senator may be overlooked 
and the woman's party will aid him in his struggle against the 
Pennsylvania democracy. I wonder if Mr. Hughes will imitate 
the example of his supporter and after the election is over do 
a little further investigation. He will have ample leisure for 
the purpose. 
On the other hand, the Senators from Arizona and Nevada, 
lifelong suffragists, who aided in securing to the women of 
their States the right to vote, will be fought by the woman’s 
party because the President will not reject his party platform 
and turn the Executive offices over to the women for the pro- 
motion of an issue which just now is of minor importance. What 
better illustration can I give of this foolish and wholly inde- 
fensible policy? 

If either of the great parties had squarely indorsed the 
amendment, the support of that party by women suffragists and 
organizations would have been logical, consistent, and defensible. 
Neither has done so. Both have made the same declaration re- 
garding it. The selection of one in preference to the other 
under such circumstances will inevitably drive that other into 
an opposition that will become the more formidable as the cam- 
paign advances, 

I apprehend this fact will find demonstration in those States 
which vote directly upon suffrage at the ensuing election. Demo- 
crats will be more than human if in these States they should 
not retaliate, whatever their preferences or prejudices. I would 
not counsel it. I would deplore it. But I perceive a situation 
which may make it inevitable. 

In things fundamental the Democratic Party is and must 
always be grounded. In things relating to procedure or to 
transient issues its platform expressions define and limit or 
enlarge the party position. To such determinations all good 
Democrats cheerfully subscribe, since the collective decision of 
a convention of chosen delegates, clothed with the authority of 
their constituencies, must be better than the variant and con- 
flicting currents of individual judgment. The President has 
respected and will respect this view with regard to all subjects 
upon which his party has definitely spoken, and will in turn 
receive renewed expression of the public confidence in his wis- 
dom, his integrity, and his devotion to public duty, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to 
take the time of the Senate to inform it of my view and my 
position on the question of woman suffrage. I have been an 
advocate of woman suffrage for the last 25 years, and am still 
a believer in the cause. I have been an opponent of the so- 
called Anthony amendment, and am still so, and expect to re- 
main so until the close of my political career. 

I am not going now to state the reasons why I am opposed to 
the Anthony amendment, because I have stated them on the 
floor of the Senate pretty fully heretofore, and they are well 
understood and in no sense are they modified by any present 
conditions or exigencies. But the Senator from Colorado takes 
issue with Gov. Hughes because, as he charges, he changed his 
platform or modified the platform or added to it by his indi- 
vidual expression of opinion. That certainly can not be a sub- 
ject matter of great moment to the Democrats in this campaign. 
It can not be possible that our Democratic friends are going to 
criticize anyone for having expressed views contrary to the 
platform upon which he assumed to run. 8 

This must be said for the Republican candidate and it is of 
deep significance, and that is that he declared his position be- 
fare the election and not afterwards, We have a precedent in 
the one-term plank, and we have a precedent in the free-tolls 
plank. The only difference between the two cases—that of the 
distinguished President and that of the distinguished candidate 
for President—is that in the one instance the change took place 
after the election, and in the other instance the change took 
place before the election. Mr. Hughes takes the voters into his 
confidence; he tells them in advance of the election and at a 
time when they usually withhold, if they choose, their approval, 
just what his position is. He does not sail into office on solemn 
pledges and when it is too late for the voter to change his 
attitude disregard the pledges upon which he was elected. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Is there not another difference—that in one 
instance the change was calculated to lose votes to the man 
who made it, and in the other instance the change was cclcu- 
lated to gain votes, referring now to the Panama Canal tolls 
example? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not know whether that is 
true or not, In my judgment Gov. Hughes stands to lose more 
votes than he will gain, and that he acted from conviction." 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the Senator does. I am willing to 
take his judgment on it. - 

Mr. BORAH. In my opinion in no sense would that apply to 
the one-term plank. 

Mr. HUGHES. Well, I cited the other. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 
` Mr. HUGHES. I will express my views, if the Senator de- 
sires, as far as the one-term plank is concerned. I do not want 
to interrupt the Senator. I will state them if he will permit 


me. 
Mr. BORAH. Yes; I have always wanted to know about 
that, 


Mr. HUGHES. I happened to be presiding over the conven- 
tion at the time the platform was adopted; and one delegate, 
representing three or four, came to me and asked me what the 
parliamentary status was and what they could do with refer- 
ence to the one-term plank, and asked me what my judgment of 
it was. I had heard it hurriedly read by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Kern], who, as the Senator knows, reads in a low 
tone cf voice. I gave it as my opinion that the one-term plank 
did not apply to the present situation. That was my opinion 
then, and that is my opinion now. ‘That is the opinion that is 
held by nearly every member of our party to whom I have 
spoken. Of course, what the Republicans think about it is a 
matter to which we are more or less indifferent. 

Mr. BORAH. I think if the Senator will read the language 
of the one-term plank he will see that it could not have that 
interpretation. I doubt not that the Senator was under that 
impression at the time he gave the statement, from having 
heard the plank inadequately read; but a rereading of it upon 
the part of the Senator, I think, will change his view. 

But, Mr. President, the second charge against Mr. Hughes is 
that this was a matter of political expediency, and that is the 
view that seems to be entertained by the Senator from New 
Jersey—that Mr. Hughes changed his mind because of the 
political expediency, or, rather, that he added to the platform 
because of political expediency. If that is an issue in this 
campaign, we can also meet that proposition by worthy pre- 
cedents. Assuming for the sake of the argument that the Sen- 
ator is correct, are our Democratic friends in a position to urge 
that issue? 
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There is no one upon that side of the Chamber who speaks 
with mere authority and with greater political acumen than 
the distinguished senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 
Every one knows that as a political leader he is an exceedingly 


astute and close observer. He does not speak at random. 
After the plank had been adopted at St. Louis, Mr. Stone was 
interviewed on the matter, and he said: 

I do. not k v. n the su lank reflects the opinion of 

VVVVVVVCTVCTCCCCCT teak: tha toon, they had selected 
to draft the platform believed the plank was proper, and voted for it. 
It was a matter of political expediency. 

There is the construction which was placed upon the platform 
adopted at. St. Louis in a few minutes thereafter by a gentle- 
man who had as much to do with the shaping of political affairs 
at St. Louis, perhaps, as any other one man, and I suspect more 
than any other one man, “It was adopted,” said the distin- 
guished Senator, “as a matter of political expediency”; and 
whether you choose to make the issue that of modifying the 
platform or that of political expediency, according to your own 
record you are not in a position to criticize in regard to such 
actions. 

But there is more, Gov. Ferguson, in an interview, said: 


The majority plank is not the belief nor the conviction of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and in: the desire to secure a little- political advanta 
this fatal surrender of Democratic principles is made. The crux of the 
whole situation is that we were told if we did not adopt the majority 
proposal that we might lose three or four Western States. 


Now, if it should be true, my friends, that Mr. Hughes modified 


his views or added to the platform, as contended—and I am 
assuming now for the sake of the argument which you make, 
and not the truth in fact—and that it was for political expedi- 
ency, upon the statement of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri and the able leader from Texas for what reason was 
the plank inserted in. the platform at St. Louis other than that 
of political expediency, and through the fear that possibly you 
might sacrifice the electoral vote in some of the Western, States? 

Furthermore, the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], in 
speaking from the platform, interpreting the suffrage plank, 
said: 

He [the President] believed it vital to his success that it stay there. 

Success; yes, success! One-term plank may have come under 
that principle. This is only another expression which empha- 
sizes the proposition that it was put into the platform for the 
same reason for which the Senator from Colorado charges that 
the distinguished candidate for President added it to the Repub- 
lican platform. 

Mr. President, so far as I am individually concerned, I do 
not believe it added to the political strength of the candidate 
upon the Republican ticket to have made the declaration that he 
did make. I do not believe it has added one particle of strength 
to the platform as a vote-getting proposition; and I am disposed 
to believe, therefore, that it was his sincere expression with ref- 
erence to this proposition. T differ with him entirely. I do not 
believe in the Anthony amendment. I do not believe in the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded. I believe we should have fought 
it out through the States, and I believe it will ultimately come 
through the States. I could not for party’s sake or for any other 
reason change my view. It is fundamental with me. But there 
are those, such as the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
and other distinguished leaders, some upon that side of the 
Chamber, including, I think, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SuarrotH], who do believe in the Anthony amendment, and be- 
lieve that it will ultimately and more quickly work out for the 
benefit of woman suffrage. 

If that be true, what right have you to say that a man who 
takes the people into his confidence before the election is not 
speaking with the same sincerity? 

It is entirely different, Mr. President, than if Mr. Hughes 
had made his campaign upon the platform and changed his 
position with reference to the platform thereafter. The 
people now understand his position. Those against woman 
suffrage are in a position to oppose him if they see fit. His 
attitude is known to the world, and with entire candor he has 
stated it weeks and weeks and even months in advance of the 
time when the: people shall record their disapproval or their 
approval of his position, 

To my mind, Mr. Hughes's declaration could not have been 
actuated by other than a sincere conviction as. to the proper 
way to settle the question. As I say, while I differ with him, 
I do not believe that any one, in view of the time at which he 
has made the statement, can challenge the sincerity of purpose 
with which he made it. I call you to bear in mind that the States 
in which women vote are almost certainly Republican. They are 
among: the least doubtful States for Republicans. The States 
where: they have voted against suffrage, some of them are 
doubtful. So my judgment is that Justice Hughes saw here a 


great question and with his usual courage and clearness of pur- 
pose declared his position, and did so at a time when it was 
impossible for him to deceive a single voter. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is not any question but 
that in one sense every plank put in a platform is for political 
purposes, and indirectly for the purpose of getting votes, of 
course: It is for the purpose of letting the voters know what 
you stand for. It is undoubtedly true that occasions will and 
may arise when a party is justified in changing its pledges in a 
platform; but the question is with regard to the sincerity of a 
candidate accepting a nomination upon a platform, 

It may be true that President Wilson, long after the adoption 
of a platform, has contended that the provisions have either 
become obsolete or inappropriate under changed conditions; but, 
mind you, what are the conditions surrounding the attitude of 
Mr. Hughes? It is not a question particularly of changing his 
mind; it is a question of consistency, which the people who 
favor suffrage have a right to consider. 

Mr.. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary. inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will state it. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. I left the Chamber, of necessity, a little 
while. ago when the immigration bill was under consideration. 
I wish to, inquire if that bill is now under consideration? 

The VICE: PRESIDENT: The present occupant of the chair 
has been. absent, but he understands that the pending motion is a 
motion to take up the immigration bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It hadi been taken up before I left the 
Chamber. 

The: VICE: PRESIDENT. That was before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Something must have happened to it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator for calling attention to 
the matter before the Senate, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply wanted to find out, because I am 
much interested in the immigration bill, and would like to 
be here to vote if a vote is to be had. As the debate seems to 
be wandering from that bill, I wanted to be acquainted with the 
fact. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will incorporate the Senator's speech in 
mine, for economy of time. = 

The question is a questiow of consistency. The President in 
accepting the Democratic nomination, accepted the platform 
as a whole-—those matters that were material and vital and the 
little immaterial matters. On the 31st of July Mr. Hughes; 
in accepting the nomination of the Republican Party and in ac- 
cepting the Republican. platform, accepted the declarations of the 
party with regard to, woman suffrage in specific terms. He said: 

T indorse the plank on suffrage in. the platform. 


It was, called to his attention. He had given it. consideration. 
He adopted the language as his own, and that language says this: 

The blican Party recognizes the right of each State to settle this 
question for itself. 

Mr: BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from: Idaho? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. $ 

Mr. BORAH. Did not the candidate for President on the 
Democratic ticket in 1912 accept the Democratic platform as his 
own, platform? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I had just stated the answer to 
that question before the Senator rose, and I will answer it again. 
The President of the United States did accept the platform. 
The distinction that I am making now, however, which is ap- 
parent to the Senator from Idaho, is that Mr. Hughes on the 
Bist day of July specifically said, in his speech of acceptance 

I indorse— 


Not the whole platform; he went. further— 

I indorse the plank on suffrage in the platform. 

And, mind you, that plank said: 

The Republican Party recognizes the right of each State to settle 
this question for itself. 

That was a definite declaration of Mr. Hughes on the 31st 
of July. That declaration was absolutely. inconsistent with 
any Federal legislation. It was absolutely inconsistent with 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment, because it would be im- 
possible for each State to settle it for itself if three-fourths of the 
States could settle it for the other fourth or if any group of 
States could not settle it for themselves. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. PITTMAN, Ñ yield: 
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Mr. BORAH. Has not the Senator from Nevada changed his 
mind on the Anthony amendment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will explain that for the benefit of the 
Senator; but I shall be glad if the Senator will kindly not 
interrupt the course of my argument while I am trying to 
answer him by asking a new question. I will not forget the 
question that the Senator is asking me. I am now devoting 
myself to the inconsistencies, not of the Senator from Nevada, 
but of your presidential candidate, Mr. Hughes. I presume the 
former argument would be more pleasing to the Senator from 
Idaho and the Republican Party, and particularly to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, who differs with Mr. Hughes. 

On the 31st day of July Mr. Hughes said, in his speech of 
acceptance: ; 

I recognize the right of each State to settle this question for itself. 


And, as I said, that is inconsistent with Federal action. 

After an amendment to the Constitution is submitted by Con- 
gress and ratified by a vote of the legislatures or conventions of 
three-fourths of the States, it is binding on all the States, and 
therefore it is impossible to guarantee to each State the right 
of individual action under such procedure, 

Now, mind you, that was in his speech of acceptance on the 
81st day of July. On the next morning, not months afterwards, 
not after the general indorsement of the platform, but the next 
morning after that positive declaration, we find Mr. Hughes 
in a public telegram saying, “I favor the amendment,” meaning 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment, “ I think it should be passed 
and ratified as soon as possible.” There is an inconsistency 
within 24 hours. There is no chance whatever for him to have 
forgotten the plank in the Republican platform. There is no 
excuse that conditions had arisen that would justify him in 
changing his mind. He changed his mind over night, if he 
changed it at all. That was the statement he made. 

Now, then, on the floor of the Senate on August 5 I asked 
the Senator from Idaho—I do not know whether he was present 
or not; I doubt it; but I asked him by name—and I asked 
others if they placed any different construction on that plank 
in the Republican platform than I had placed on it; that is, 
that it was in direct opposition to any Federal amendment to 
the Constitution looking to the granting of suffrage. Of course, 
there was -no answer to it, and there will not be. It is too 
plain a construction. The Senator naturally denies that Mr. 
Hughes is attempting to use it for politics. I am not charging 
him with using it for politics; I am not charging anything, but 
only stating certain facts. On August 5 I asked him what he 
would do if he were elected President of the United States. I 
asked him if he would use the power of his office as the Presi- 
dent of the United States or use the influence of his office to 
pass the Federal amendment as the President used his influence 
to pass the child-labor bill. I asked him what aid he would lend 
to the suffrage movement in this country for the passage of that 
amendment, 

That question has been asked him all over the country, and 
we have not heard him answer it yet. He is trying in the 
Western States to pose as favorable to the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment and at the same time he is in hopes his party in 
the East will be able to explain to those who are opposed to it 
that that is only a personal view; that if Mr. Hughes is elected 
he will not turn his hand over to influence the Members of 
Congress. 

Just the other day the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] attacked the President of the United States and 
practically charged him with a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States because, forsooth, he came up to the Capitol, 
to his office that he has in this building, and possibly urged 
some of the Democratic leaders of this body to hasten the pas- 
sage of the child-labor bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Nevada think the 
President ought to use the power of his office to influence legis- 
lation? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will answer that question. I desired to 
answer that same question the other day when the Senator was 
speaking and this matter came up, but I did not at that time 
wish to interrupt the course of his argument, At that time I 
called the attention of the Senater from Iowa to the fact that 
Mr. Hughes was being supported by certain women in this 
country because they believed he was going to use his influence 
with the Members of his party in Congress to pass a suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which his 
party had declared against. I asked him then whether he 
favored such a threat, and he said no; he said he would not 


vote for any man who would use lis influence or his power as 
President of the United States to attempt to interfere with this 
legislative body. Do I quote the Senator correctly on that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Nevada has not quoted 
me with precision, but he has the general idea all right. The 
President of the United States or a candidate for President of 
the United States has a perfect right to his opinion, and he may 
give it Just such publicity as he desires, but I deny that any 
President, no matter to what political party he may belong, has 
the right, moral or constitutional, to use the power which 
resides in the presidential office to influence Members of Con- 
gress. 

Mr, PITTMAN, Then I will answer the Senator's question 
with regard to my opinion, and it is only an humble opinion 
compared with that of the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 
No officer of this Government has a right to interfere with the 
functions of another branch of the Government. 

I do not think that that can be contradicted ; I certainly shall 
not attempt to contradict it. But while the Constituion of the 
United States does not direct the President of the United States 
to address the Senate of the United States on any question 
whatever, and while the power granted to him to address both 
branches of Congress in joint session may not be construed as 2 
power to address himself to one of these bodies, still in determin- 
ing whether or not he is violating the Constitution, as was prac- 
tically charged by the Senator the other day with regard to his 
use of influence on behalf of the child-labor bill, we must then 
consider whether or not the act with regard to this body consti- 
tutes an interference with its legislative functions, Now, let 
us see for one instant. While the President of the United 
States represents the executive function, in part he performs 
the duty also of the legislative function. No act passed by Con- 
gress becomes a law until he has given it his approval in ac- 
cordance with law. But there is granted to him further the 
extraordinary right in connection with the legislative power of 
these two bodies to veto an act passed by Congress, and after it 
is vetoed imposing the additional burden on these two bodies of 
passing it by a two-thirds vote over his head. 

In the nature of things is not the President of the United 
States—in fact, by the very Constitution of the United States—is 
he not required to take an interest in legislation? That is, 
one phase of it. 


Now, let me see what the Senator charges constitutes inter- 
ference by the President with this body in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, The President, for instance, 
comes to his office provided for him in the Capitol. He meets 
the leaders of his party in that office. He meets with men who 
have helped to prepare the platform of his party. He meets with 
men who stood sponsor for him when he was nominated and 
who declared to the people of this country that he intended to 
enforce certain legislation, if possible; that at least he intended, 
as a part of his duties, to use what power he could lawfully 
to`pass such legislation, and in carrying out those declarations 
he reminds these leaders of his own party, these distinguished 
Senators, of the platform pledge of his party to pass the child- 
labor bill. He urges upon them the great humanitarian ques- 
tion, calls to their attention that they are human beings, that 
there are little children being ground to pieces day by day for 
the purpose of profit. He convinces them that an emergency ex- 
ists, and he begs them to deal with the question immediately. 
That is not such a transgression of Executive authority as to 
constitute interference with this body. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the distinction between the 
proper influence of an Executive upon the affairs of the country 
and the improper influence upon the legislative body coordinating 
with him, if you please, in the government of the country is 
perfectly easy to define. I assume that the platform of the 
party to which the Senator from Nevada has referred is binding 
upon him as well as upon the President. Indeed, it is of greater 
obligation upon his part because it is addressed primarily to the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

I think that a President, as of course everybody knows, has a 
right to communicate with Congress upon every matter that 
touches the public welfare. He has a right to veto any act of 
legislation which Congress may pass. I differ from the Senator 
from Neyada, although the difference may not be material that 
his power to veto makes him a part of the legislative branch of 
the Government. I look upon it from a very different point of 


view. That, however, probably is not material. He has an inter- 
est in the policy of his party and the policy of the country and 
he has a perfect right to announce it. 

He has no right, however, by virtue of his high position, one 
of infinite influence almost to subordinate the conviction of 
the Senator from Nevada to his own conviction simply because 
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the Senator from Nevada desires to be in harmony with the 
Chief Executive. That is the influence which I deplore. 

I am not going to enter into any further criticism upon the 
President, because I recognized the other day, and I state now 
that it is a tendency which has unhappily been in existence, and 
it seems to be growing, for a great many years. I think that no 
Senator and no Member of the House ought to feel that if he 
does not yield to a view which he knows the President holds he 
will be therefore any the less welcome in the White House or 
that his association with the President will be any the less inti- 
mate and close. 

I know, and the Senator from Nevada knows just as well as I, 
or better, how difficult it is for a Senator or a Member of the 
House of Representatives to differ from the President when the 
latter really desires to exercise the power he has. It is a most 
disagreeable task or duty for a Member of Congress to disre- 
gard the earnest desire of the President, especially as the Presi- 
dent distributes, I was about to say, millions of offices during 
the time of his incumbency, and inasmuch as the President is 
looked upon, and properly so, as the leader of an administra- 
tion. It is for these reasons that I think the President ought to 
be exceedingly careful about the kind and character of influence 
which he seeks to impose upon the legislative branch of the 
Government. E 

I am perfectly sincere when I say if I believed that Mr. 
Hughes would use the power of his office—I emphasize the 
words of his office—to compel the Congress to enact such laws 
as he thinks ought to be enacted or to compel its action in any 
respect, I would not vote for him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator an- 
swered my question. I forgot what it was that I asked, but he 
has answered it very fully, I am satisfied. Nevertheless the 
matter that he was discussing here on the 5th, when he made 
his complaint against the unconstitutional act of the Presi- 
dent, was the child-labor bill. He was complaining because 
the. President of the United States had taken such an interest 
on behalf of the people of this country as to come up to the 
presidential office in the Capitol and remind the members of 
his party of the emergency which existed with regard to that 
legislation. 

Now, let me draw the distinction that possibly may exist 
between that influence by an Executive, an influence exerted with 
regard to the Susan B. Anthony amendment, or interference by 
an executive officer with Congress in the passage of any amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The President under the Constitution is required to partici- 
pate in the enactment of laws, as I have before stated, and 
whether it be construed as a function of legislation or not, the 
fact remains that the Constitution imposes upon him the duty 
of passing upon laws, the duty of participating in the passage 
of laws either by signing or by veto. 

Now, with regard to the constitutional amendment, there is 
no such provision, there is no such intention. Had the Presi- 
dent of the United States come to this body at the time the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment was under consideration and used 
his influence or the power of his office in the passing of that 
amendment or the defeating of that amendment, there might 
have been good ground for the argument that the Senator made 
against his influence in the child-labor matter, because he has 
no function to perform with regard to a constitutional amend- 
ment, A proposed amendment is passed by a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses of Congress, and then it goes directly to the sev- 
eral States of the Union. It does not go to the President of the 
United States like an act. It is not subject to his approval or 
to his veto. By the very terms of the Constitution itself, he is 
excluded from all authority over the matter. It is solely a ques- 
tion between Congress and the legislative bodies of the States 
and the people of the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? I should 
like to ask the Senator if he sees any difference between the 
President of the United States coming here, conferring with a 
number of his friends, and the President of the United States 
remaining in the Executive office and calling his friends there? 
Ever since I have been in the Senate—and I think it has been 
done from time immemorial—the President for the time being 
has called his friends into consultation in the Executive rooms 
at the White House and consulted them about certain matters of 
legislation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the question kas answered itself. I 
want to conclude as briefly as possible. I did not precipitate 
this debate and had no intention of taking part in it. I believe 
that I have drawn a distinction between the use of the office of 
the Executive in influencing legislation and the influencing by 
the Executive of the passage of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 
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The President never attempted to influence a Member of this 
body, to my knowledge, with regard to such Member’s action 
upon the Susan B. Anthony amendment. I never heard him 
give expression during the time the matter was pending and 
before the last vote as to whether he favored it or did not favor 
it. He left that matter entirely to this body. Yet to-day Mr. 
Hughes, the candidate of the Republican Party, the candidate 
of the party of which the distinguished Senator from Iowa is 
such a shining light, is threatening openly throughout this coun- 
try to use his name, the power that his opinion may have, to 
coerce the Republican Party into voting for the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment, or his declarations are a fraud and a de- 
ception. That is the distinction I have tried to draw. I do not 
2 whether it appeals to the Senator or not, but it appeals 
o me. 

Now, let me pass on for a moment. The distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] attempted to confuse me in the begin- 
ning of my argument by asking me whether or not I have 
changed my mind with regard to the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment. He has a right to an answer, and he will have that 
answer. 

Like the Senator from Idaho, I have believed in equal suffrage, 

and I believed in it long before the time I ever went into poli- 
ties. I have believed in it on the broad principles of humanity 
and political economy. I have never been able to understand 
why one-half of the intelligent people of this country should be 
debarred the right to vote. 
Back in 1910, when I was seeking the nomination, in every 
speech that I made I spoke for woman suffrage in my State 
and against the advice of my political advisers. I want to know 
if there was another Democrat or Republican in the State at 
that time who did it? The movement had just started. The 
resolution to amend the Constitution was submitted to the Ne- 
vada Legislature in 1910 and was passed. In 1912 I again sup- 
ported it in every speech that I made from the stump. I want 
to know if there were any other candidates on the Republican 
or the Democratic ticket who so supported it? 

I introduced it into the platform of my party in 1912. I have 
doubted and I do now doubt the efficacy of this constitutional 
amendment at the present time. I would rather delay the mat- 
ter than to fly in and meet defeat. That is poor strategy. 

The speech the distinguished Senator from Idaho made was 
one of the strongest I have ever heard on this subject from his 
viewpoint. _I know that he favors equal suffrage. I can not 
conceive how those women who so ardently support this amend- 
ment can expect that it will be consummated into an amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States until more States 
are converted to suffrage. There are only 12 suffrage States. 
The question has been fought out in a number of Northern and 
Eastern States in recent years and decided adversely to suffrage. 
I particularly refer to Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio and 
those great States that have so tremendous a vote. I believe 
that these States can be carried by another election. Other great 
States will follow. 

If we should pass this amendment to-morrow and submit it 
to the States, there are only 12 States out of the 48 in which 
there would be any hope in my opinion at the present time of 
ratifying it. Why would Pennsylvania ratify when Pennsyl- 
vania has voted in the very last year against it? Why would 
Ohio ratify it? Why would New Jersey ratify it? They have 
defeated it when submitted so recently. What hope is there of 
the amendment being passed at this time by such method? And 
yet if it is submitted to the States, it will require a vote by 
three-fourths of all the States to ratify it. The hopelessness of 
it at this time is too apparent. 

Let me say what the result of the suffrage amendment will 
be if that is accomplished. It goes to the States and fails to 
get the necessary three-fourths and it is killed. When they go 
into an individual State for the purpose of urging it upon the 
voters of such State the people will say, “ We decided that 
question the other day; we decided against you, and it is over 
forever.” 

You can not expect to vote to give woman the right to vote 
unless woman desires it and will use it when she gets it. I 
am firmly convinced that whenever the women of a State are 
educated to the purposes and privileges of the vote they will 
not only demand it but receive it. It is to be regretted that 
any women should have made any single question the sole 
issue when their votes are required to sustain the great humani- 
tarian laws of Woodrow Wilson. He has suited such women in 
all that is great and good. They praise him because he has 
kept us out of war, protected the children, protected labor, 
stimulated commerce and industry, and yet they are willing to 
kill him because he differs as to the method of getting suffrage 
in some other State. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me suggest to the Senator that if a 
certain amendment is submitted it can be outstanding for 20 
or 30 years; if it finally secures a vote of three-fourths of the 
States it will become operative. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true, and it is the hope I may say 
of those who favor the national amendment that it may hang 
in the air for a certain length of time until it is passed, and I 
hope that they are right; but, on the other hand, that which I 
fear is that it will be submitted to a vote of the States and 
killed, and that that defeat will be used hereafter for the pur- 
pose of preventing further consideration in the States them- 
selves. My fears may not be well founded and I am willing 
to bow to the judgment of the majority. 

Now, let me go on just a little further with regard to this. 
I conceive that it is unfortunate for the cause of universal suf- 
frage in this country that at this time a certain faction should 
arrogate to themselves the entire fight, that they should arrogate 
to themselves the entire sincerity, intelligence, and knowledge 
with regard to this whole subject. ; 

They forget that 20 years before they came into existence 
there was a suffrage movement in this country, supported by 
some of the greatest and brightest women known to history. 
They have taken hold of this fight in a bitter, partisan way, for- 
getful of their friends and the services they have rendered. 
They haye taken hold of it in a way that not only threatens to 
defeat the national amendment, but it is going to militate for 
years and years to come against a suffrage amendment in any 
State in which it is introduced. 

It is impossible not to expect the male voters in States where 
they now have no suffrage to be affected by the experience of 
the men of the States who granted woman suffrage. There is 
no question of that. The distinguished Senator from Idaho has 
not had that experience, He does not have an organized move- 
ment against him by these zealous women, because he saw fit 

` to utilize his own judgment in this matter for what he believed 
the best interests of women of his State. But I notice to-day 
that in some of the Western States where the women have been 
granted the right to vote some of them are fighting most bitterly 
the very men who fought for and obtained for them their right 
of suffrage. 

I want to know what the effect of that example will be in 
the adjoining States when they reach out and ask the men there 
to grant their sisters the right to vote? These are practical 
considerations for those who desire, as I do, universal suffrage. 

Let me say in passing that the only reason why these par- 
ticular women are not going to forever condemn this movement 
is because they constitute a very small minority, and because 
the women of those suffrage States, like the women of Idaho, 
as reported by the Senator from that State, are not going to 
be dominated by these people coming from Newport, as the 
Senator from Colorado said, who are going into their midst for 
the purpose of telling them who have been their friends and who 
will be their friends. 

Now, just one other thing. I voted against the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment in 1914. I have stated my reasons. They 
could be stated much more fully and much more broadly than 
I have stated them. I want to say that at the time the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment was voted upon in this body, at the 
time I voted against it, the question was under submission to 
the people of my State on a referendum vote. Since that time 
the people in my State by an overwhelming referendum vote 
bave decided in favor of equal suffrage. 

I might have had a right to form my own opinion with regard 
to the wishes of the people of my State, but I would have no 
right to do it after the people of my State had decided the ques- 
tion by a referendum vote, and it will be my duty to try to rep- 
resent them as the representative of our State or to surrender 
my office. 

I have never doubted the principle—I have differed from 
some of my friends as to methods—I am as sincerely interested 
in obtaining suffrage for all the women in every State as any 
member of the Congressional Union. I have helped them even 
this year in their efforts to present their arguments to the Sen- 
ate. They then seemed to appreciate my efforts, but now I must 
die with my President, so they say; but they do not speak for 
the women of Nevada. i 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before referring to the particu- 
lar matter I have in mind to discuss, I beg leave to say a few 
words about the controversy to which we have just been listen- 
ing concerning woman suffrage—only a few words about that— 
for that is a subject, as now presented, in which I am not pro- 
foundly interested. 

I recall with interest the fact that within the last three 
years—that is, since Mr. Wilson has been President—I have 
time and again heard what was intended to be caustic criticism 


from the other side of this Chamber against the President, on 
the ground that he was ignoring the platform adopted at Balti- 
more when he was first nominated. There were two things 
particularly in that platform to which our friends on the other 
side were never weary of adverting to as grounds of criticism of 
the President and of their Democratic colleagues in the Senate. 
One particularly was the plank in the platform declaring for the 
principle of one term only for the President; the other related 
to the clause in the platform concerning the exemption of coast- 
wise vessels from tolls in passing through the Panama Canal. 
We have all heard the charges rung, with many variations, on 
these two subjects; their story is quite familiar. 

The question has been asked, “Should President Wilson be 
again nominated by the Democrats, in the face of the Baltimore 
platform? Would not such a nomination be to ignore a solemn 
declaration of the party?” I have never flinched under those 
thrusts, although our friends on the other side seemed to enjoy 
making them, and evidently were deluded with the idea that 
they were profiting thereby. 

Mr. President, I do not hesitate to assert that the Baltimore 
platform did not commit President Wilson to a promise, ex- 
pressed or implied, not to be a candidate for reelection. The 
platform did favor, and to that extent did commit the Demo- 
cratic Party to, the policy of one term for the Presidency, going 
on further to say that that policy should be written into the 
Constitution of the United States. Here is the exact language 
of that plank of the platform: 

We favor a single presidential term, and to that end urge the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution making the President of the 
United States ineligible for reelection, and we — the candidate of 
this convention to this principle. E 

That is to say, it is declared that it should be the policy of this 
Nation to have but one term for the President—whether for 
four or six or some other number of years is not stated; but 
one term—and that. that policy should be written into the 
fundamental law. That is what the party pledged itself to and 
all it pledged itself to by that declaration. 

I wish further to say that President Wilson was not a candi- 
date for renomination, and certainly not any more than Mr. 
Justice Hughes was a candidate. The President said he was 
not a candidate; Mr. Hughes said he was not a candidate; but 
neither of them ever declared that he would not accept a nomi- 
nation if tendered by his party. The Democratic Party of the 
United States, without a word, without an act, on the part of 
the President that could be construed into a solicitation, volun- 
tarily and unanimously named him as the candidate of that 
party. There is nothing in that declaration of the Baltimore 
platform that makes his acceptance of a nomination thus ten- 
dered in the least degree inconsistent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri permit an inquiry? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Admitting that the President, by reason of 
the fact that this nomination was forced on him, was not bound 
by this plank in the platform, how can the Democratic ma- 
jority of this Congress escape responsibility for not bringing up 
and passing, or trying to pass, the constitutional amendment to 
which their party is pledged? Let us shift responsibility for 
the time being and for the sake of argument from the President 
to the Democratic Party ; still the language is certainly emphatic 
enough and definite enough in the platform that the party shall 
be pledged to pass the constitutional amendment, but the con- 
stitutional amendment has not even been considered in the com- 
mittee of either branch of Congress. 

Mr. STONE. I think the criticism of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is perhaps not without justification. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad to see that once in my life I have 
got the Senator from Missouri to admit something, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. Under this platform declaration I think the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, where constitutional amend- 
ments are originated for submission, should have presented the 
matter. I will admit that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I have in my possession, though I have it not 
here, a letter which the President wrote to Mr. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, at the time the House Committee on the Judiciary was 
about to consider the matter, in which the President advised 
against it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am frank to say that, whether 
the President advised against it or not, I would have voted 
against it. Notwithstanding it was in the platform, I think it 
was a foolish and ill-considered declaration, so far as that goes; 
but I do not know the President's opinion about it; I never con- 
ferred with him in regard to it. I merely wish to say—and I do not 
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care to broaden the argument—that the President was not bound 
by the terms of this provision in the Democratic platform to 
refuse a renomination; and even if it had been made broader 
than it is, as broad as any man here for any purpose would like 
to make it, I undertake to say that the Democratic Party, as a 
whole, or the Republican Party, in like circumstances, as a 
whole, can, when it comes to speak upon a declaration in a 
platform and express the party opinion as to what a convention 
has said, go over a convention and speak the popular thought; 
and so, if the Democratic Party of the United States, who sent 
delegates to Baltimore to make a platform, did not approve of a 
declaration in that platform, certainly the great State constitu- 
encies who made the delegates can repudiate any particular 
declaration or change it when they have a chance to speak; and 
these constituencies did, with absolute unanimity, demand the 
renomination of the President. And that settles it. 

Nx. PENROSE. Then, I understand, Mr. President, that the 
President repudiates this particular paragraph in the platform 
of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. STONE. I did not say that, but the contrary. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, how is it that the President, when he 
came down here and violated all the proprieties by knocking at 
the door and seeking admission into the secret conclave known 
as the Democratic caucus, did not bring up this constitutional 
amendment among the other matters that he thought fraught 
with importance in carrying out party pledges? 

Mr. STONE. The President, as I am told, for I did not see 
him on the oceasion referred to—the President came to the 
Capitol to confer with Democratic Senators with respect to what 
is known as the child-labor bill. That was his mission to the 
Capitol on the occasion adverted to by the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. That was not the first offense. 

Mr. STONE. That was the particular “ offense ” to which the 
Senator refers. I do not know to what others the Senator 
especially adverts. 

Mr. President, without further pursuing this subject from 
this side, I wish hurriedly to put the other side of this question. 
I listened with interest to what my friend the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] had to say in his colloquy with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrrMan] a moment ago. I was re- 
minded of a declaration in the Republican platform upon which 
former Justice Hughes is running, that woman suffrage is a 
question to be left to the States individually. That is what the 
Chicago platform says. The St. Louis platform, also, as has 
been pointed out to-day, contains a similar declaration. But 
Mr. Hughes has, for reasons of his own, gone across the line and 
declared that he is for the so-called Anthony amendment. I 
suppose that is what he means by what he says, although he 
has never said it quite so broadly or clearly. He states that he 
is in favor of taking a short cut to get to the end desired. He 
means he is for an amendment to the Federal Constitution con- 
ferring universal suffrage, if he means anything, and that is an 
absolute repudiation of the policy announced in the platform 
upon which he was nominated and which he specifically indorsed. 
Should he be elected President he gives assurance that whatever 
influence he has will be used to secure the adoption of the so- 
called Anthony amendment. Now, with whom is he going to 
use that influence? How is any amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution submitted to the States? Ordinarily in one way, and 
that is through the Congress, through the action of the House 
and the Senate, and that is the way sought by the proponents 
of this scheme. Mr. Hughes must therefore use his influence to 
induce my friend from Iowa and the rest of you to repudiate 
your platform and vote to do something that your great con- 
yention at Chicago declared should not be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Perhaps he will not come over to the President's 
room if elected 
` Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Just a moment—but I have a vague sort of an 
opinion that if he should send for the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummriys], or the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], or the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], or the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], and take him or them in 
that back room in the President’s offices or in the Blue Room 
in the White House, or take them out on the south portico, 
where the fountains are playing and reflecting the starlight 
and the moonlight, and where the flowers are smelling sweet, 
all enlivened by a little champagne and some fine cigars, to sit 
down there and talk it over, the environment would be far more 
seductive and probably far more effective—certainly as effec- 
tive—ns it would be in that hot little room in this building 
known as the President's Room. The difference would be this: 
That President Hughes would send for you to come to him, and 
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every one of you would go, while our President, being more 
democratic, comes over here to talk with his own people on 
their own ground. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 


Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri describes this 
operation with such precision and such detail that I have no 
doubt he has seen it in performance. 

Mr. STONE. I have in former times. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And I take his word for it. No President 
has ever sent for me to confer around a fountain, with the 
flashing stars reflected in the liquid pools of the White House. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, he has sent for others, then. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He may have done so. 1 am not of suf- 
ficient importance 

Mr. STONE. Oh, no; not that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To be coerced. It takes a Senator,’ of 
course, of some prominence and influence to come within the 
sphere of coercive or seductive arguments of that sort. I sup- 
pose these prominent Senators radiate their influence among 
the lesser luminaries. 

But I rose to ask the Senator from Missouri where has Mr. 
Hughes stated that he would use the power of the presidential 
office to induce Senators or Members of the other House to vote 
for the Anthony amendment or any other act of legislation? I 
have not read any such statement as that, and I do not believe 
that Mr. Hughes is so forgetful of the Constitution of his coun- 
try and so lost to the proprieties of the presidential office as to 
do anything of that kind. I should be glad if the Senator would 
point out where he has even indicated anything of that sort. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have not come armed witi 
the many expressions the distinguished candidate of the Sena- 
tor has seen proper to make during his campaign. Still it will 
not be denied by the Senator that Mr, Hughes has declared his 
unqualified support of an amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion for woman suffrage. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think so. 
telegram 

Mr. STONE. So did J. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Sent the day after his speech of acceptance; 
that is, as I understand, he has declared it to be his opinion 
that there ought to be such an amendment adopted to the Consti- 
tution; but I do not know of anything more than that. 

Mr. STONE. Now, what do these good women in the country 
who are rallying to his support and announcing their opposition 
to President Wilson expect of Mr. Hughes? Is he fooling these 
women? [Laughter.] Is he playing with them for political 
purposes or is he dealing honestly with them out in the open? 
These women know, as well as we, that the power and influence 
of the President of the United States is very great. I have been 
here in the two Houses of Congress for many years under a good 
many Presidents—from Cleveland's first administration down 
to now—and I know about these matters. What is the use of 
our evading and trying to fool ourselves or anybody else? The 
President of the United States is looked to to lead the way in 
carrying forward the constructive policies of his party. Do 
these women, who are flocking to the standard of Mr. Hughes 
because of what he has said, expect him to sit in the White 
House with his lips closed because of a delicate apprehension 
that if he said a word to the Senator from Iowa or the Senator 
from Pennsylvania it might be thought he was intruding upon 
forbidden ground? You know better than that; you know 
these women expect and that you expect and that he expects, 
if he is dealing squarely, fairly, and honestly with these people, 
to use his influence as the Chief Executive to promote the thing 
he favors. If that be not true, then he is a weakling and unfit 
to be the President of the United States, 

Now, Mr. President, after this I hope we have heard the last 
of Wilson forgetting the declarations of the Baltimore plat- 
form. It is utterly out of the question, utterly inconsistent— 
although you gentlemen on that side may not be afflicted with 
any serious compunctions upon the subject of consistency—it 
is utterly beyond reason for you ever again during this session of 
the Senate or during this campaign to refer to the President's atti- 
tude or to what the President has done with respect to the platform 
adopted at Baltimore, when the man in behalf of whom you are 
going on the stump absolutely ignores the declaration of your own 
platform upon a great social and political question of vast im- 
portance to the country. If you can do that without blushing, 
then your faces are adamant, and you are incapable of blushing. 


I so read his 


Mr. CUMMINS. Or brass. 
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Mr. STONE. Well, “brass” is better than adamant. I 
merely wanted to say this much on this subject, so that we 
may have an end, once and for all, of this tommyrot” about the 
ignoring of platforms, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. STONE. No; I have not. I want to say a word—and 
that is what I especially rose for, Mr. President—about the 
motion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samara], which 
I understand is the pending motion, to displace the unfinished 
business, namely, the revenue bill, and take up the immigra- 
tion bill. 

Mr. President, speaking for myself, I am ready at any moment 
to vote on the immigration bill. I do not see why any Sen- 
ator should hesitate to vote on that bill when properly offered. 
I am assured that the President is utterly indifferent as to 
whether the bill is sent to him or not. Practically every Sen- 
ator here has expressed his views on that bill or recorded his 
attitude by his vote, and the President has expressed his attitude 
by vetoing the bill when it was sent to him by the last Con- 
gress. Our individual positions on the merits of this bill and 
the President’s position on it are all well known. 

I have not changed my position. I am still opposed to it in 
its present form. I am willing again to vote against the pas- 
sage of the bill in the form in which it is now before the Senate, 
which is the same form in which it has been presented in 
former Congresses. I can not be driven from that position. 

Mr. President, I think there are Senators who are afraid 
of shadows. They are afraid they will get hurt at home if they 
yote against the bill. When Mr. Taft was President, and that 
bill—the same bill we now have—was here, I spoke against it. 
I explained why I was against it. In the main I approved 
of its provisions, but I was unwilling to vote for the bill with 
the so-called literacy test in it, and so I voted against it; and 
when Mr. Taft vetoed it and sent it back to us, I voted against 
passing it over his veto. When it was up before us in the last 
Congress again I opposed it; I spoke against it, and by my 
vote I registered my opposition to it; and when President 
Wilson vetoed it and sent it back, I voted against passing it 
over his veto. This action did not hurt me at home. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator’s position is well known on 
this measure, and that of every other Senator. We could pass 
this bill in five minutes, if the Senator would permit it, and 
let every one reaffirm his position. What is the objection to 
passing the bill now? 

Mr. STONE. Iam not in favor of passing it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Or, what is the objection to voting on it, 
rather? 

Mr. STONE. Iam not in favor of it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is the Senator trying to obstruct a vote on 
the measure at this time by a filibuster? 

Mr. STONE. No. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is the Senator afraid of “ putting the Presi- 
dent in a hole,” as the saying is, if the bill should be sent to 
him before the election? 

Mr. STONE. No; I am not. The President’s position is 
understood. 

Mr. PENROSE. What possible object can there be in not hav- 
ing a vote now? 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will possess his soul in patience, 
he will understand what I have in mind. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will sit down and listen very attentively. 

Mr. STONE. Well, sit down and listen attentively. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina for one sufficient reason, without giving 
others—the Democratic conference or caucus, as has been al- 
ready stated here, by a unanimous vote—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, I wanted to correct the Senator from Indiana when he 
made that statement. My vote was recorded against it, and 
notice was given to the caucus—the Senator from Indiana made 
that statement 

Mr. TAGGART. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That I was in favor of the bill and was 
pledged to my constituency to vote to take it up at this session. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Is there a record of the votes taken in the 
caucus? 

Mr. STONE. I think there is a record. 

Mr. PENROSE. Could that record be made available to the 
minority Senators? 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will sit down and be patient 
he will hear. I only ask him to keep his promise to me. I know 
he is nervous. Delicate, weakly -sort of men usually are. 
[Laughter.] Their nerves tingle, and they can not sit down and 
remain quiet. Great big, strong, athletic men, like my friend 
here by my side [Mr. Overman] and myself can be self-possessed. 

Now, as I recall, there was a vote upon this subject, as stated 
by the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], as to whether 
the immigration bill should be put upon what we called the legis- 
lative. program we were trying to make. We took a vote upon 
that, and the Senator from Georgia voted in favor of putting it 
upon the program. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I did not—oh, no, indeed. That is 
where the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. STONE. Did not the Senator vote in favor of putting it 
upon the program? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; my vote was cast in favor of 
taking up the immigration bill at this session, and notice was 
given in the caucus that under pledges made to my constituents, 
I would so vote. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I know what the Senator said. That is 
what I was trying to state. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator said the vote was unanimous, 
though, about making it a part of the program. 

Mr. STONE. I have not gotten to that yet. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. STONE. I said that in the first instance, as I recall 
the record, the proposition was, when we were making up the 
program of the bills that we would press before the Senate, 
whether or not the immigration bill should be one of them. 
The Senator from Georgia favored that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. STONE. But the caucus did not favor that. On the 
contrary, it adopted a resolution that the-chairman of the 
Democratic caucus should approach the chairman of the Re- 
publican caucus for an agreement to this effect—now I am 
going into what may be called caucus secrets, but they have 
been spoken of here, and I do not care much about it. They 
are not much secrets, anyway. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri be careful to say “Republican conference” instead 
of “ Republican caucus”? We never hold caucuses, 

Mr. STONE. I do not want to be interrupted with such in- 
consequential statements. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator ought to be accurate. 

Mr. STONE. I am accurate. The difference the Senator 
makes is, in fact, no difference at all. I use the terms “ con- 
ference ” and “ caucus” indiscriminately. The chairman of our 
conference was directed to interview the Senator from New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Republican caucus, with a view 
to seeing if an agreement could not be made to take up the im- 
migration bill the first thing at the next session of Congress in 
December, and make it the unfinished business, and keep it 
the unfinished business until it was disposed of. That resolu- 
tion was agreed to at a vote in our conference. Then, later, it 
was proposed that if an agreement of that kind could not be 
made with the Republican side, that the conference pledged 
itself on its own account, as a party organization, to put the bill 
forward at the beginning of the session next December, and 
make it the unfinished business, and keep it as such until it 
was of, whether our friends on the other side con- 
sented or not. As I recall, on that motion there were 38 votes 
cast for it, and not one against it. I think the record will show 
that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The record will show that, but the record 
will show further that I was not present, and the Senator who 
cast my vote cast it under a misapprehension of my position, 
and it was afterwards changed. : 

Mr. STONE. That I know nothing about. I am talking 
about what was done at the caucus. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator was present at the meeting 
that immediately followed that, he would have known that that 
change of my vote was made. 

Mr. STONE. I know the Senator from Georgia expressed 
himself in favor of taking up the immigration bill at this 
session. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is it. 

Mr. STONE. I have said that; but I am saying that the 
conference did not agree with him, and that in the final analysis 
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the action taken by the unanimous vote of 38 members of the 
caucus or conference who were present 
Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly the point on which I am 


at variance with the Senator. My vote ought not to have been 
recorded that way. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know anything about that. 
heard of that before. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
will allow me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the Senator from 
Missouri was present when I made the statement that in view 
of certain facts that had transpired prior to the caucus touching 
this measure I would not be bound, and for the purpose of keep- 
ing faith with the caucus I retired and was not present when the 
vote was taken. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that is not an unusual perform- 
ance, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. I have more than once seen gentlemen come 
into Democratic caucuses or conferences—whichever term you 
prefer—take part in them, make speeches, express views, vote 
for or against motions and resolutions, until they found that a 
majority—may be an overwhelming majority—of their col- 
leagues were not in accord with them and then beg to be ex- 
cused, take up their hats, and leave. That is not, I am sorry 
to say, an unusual performance. It happens too frequently for 
our party good. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
question of personal privilege. 
be fair. 

Mr. STONE. I do. Have I made any misstatement? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Only twice have I taken ac- 
tion similar to this, including this in the two instances. I did 
not wait until the vote was taken. I did not participate in 
the debate any further than making my statement in the be- 
ginning of the caucus; and, as I recall, another subject was 
under discussion when I retired. I knew nothing about the 
resolution until the next morning, and was informed—as sev- 
eral of my colleagues will bear me out—that even the resolu- 
tion was not binding; that it was simply an expression on the 
part of the caucus. I have tried with jealous care to avoid 
participation in a thing under such circumstances that, if I 
am whipped, I will not stand by it, and if I succeed I expect 
that others shall. Hence the action that I took; and I think 
Iny colleagues will exonerate me from any such imputation. 

Mr. STONE. There is an old Latin adage—I think I can 
quote it“ De gustibus non est disputandum.” There is no 
disputing about a matter of taste. Every Senator, every man, 
must regulate that sort of thing for himself. When I go into 
a gathering of Democrats, or any other kind of gathering 
with which I am affiliated, to discuss things, talk over things, 
and determine upon a plan of action—determine what we are 
going to do affirmatively and what we are going to do nega- 
tively, by which I mean what we shall put aside for the time 
being—I go in with the idea of standing by my colleagues, win 
or lose. It is the only way I know how to act. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to make an inquiry on that point? 

Mr. STONE. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania had 
better sit down and be patient. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought I could help the Senator, and en- 
lighten or illuminate his position a little bit. 

Mr. STONE. No; I do not think the Senator can. Moreover, 
I mn not talking to Senators on that side, and they have no 
right to be “ butting in.” 

Mr. PENROSE. This is an open caucus on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. STONE. I am talking to Democrats, to my party col- 
leagues on this side. We held conferences, and we agreed upon 
a program, and although there may have been one or two or 
three Senators, eyen more—two have spoken here already— 
who did not intend to be bound by what was done and who left 
the conference; still it must be remembered the conference 
acted. As to leaving the conference, I wish to say, without 
meaning to be offensive, that I have never had occasion to 
leave a Democratic conference, although often my views have 
not heen acceded to. I never go in with the idea that I must 
have my way or quit. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will excuse me, the caucus, 
so fur as the printed notices were concerned, was called for 
another purpose. How could we tell what was going to be 
brought up until we got there? 


I never 


Mr. President, if the Senator 


Mr. President, I rise to a 
I think the Senator wants to 


Mr. STONE. What was the purpose? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The purpose was to consider the child- 
labor bill, as written on the notice, not immigration. 

Mr. STONE. I can not join issue with the Senator about 
that, because I do not recall the facts as to that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think I am right. Of course, I am will- 
ing to have the Senator correct me; but I think I am right. 

Mr. STONE. I only know this—that we were there, as I 
understood, to discuss what we were going to do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The caucus notices did not state that. 

Mr. STONE. I can not speak of the notice, because I do not 


recall it. That might be looked up, if it is of value. I do not 
think it is of any value. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, here is the situation, and I aw 
putting it to my friend from South Carolina—and I esteem him 
as a friend. We may differ; we may have sharp clashes, such 
as we are having now; but I would not have that affect my per- 
sonal relations with him, Here is what I wish to say to you 
Democrats: We did agree—there is no doubt about that—to 
put forward the revenue bill. When the shipping bill, the 
child-labor bill, and possibly the workmen’s compensation bill, 
were disposed of the revenue bill was to be taken up and made 
the unfinished business. ‘That we did agree to. I am not mis- 
taken about that. That was agreed to, I was about to say, with 
absolute unanimity, certainly with practical unanimity; and 
that agreement was ratified here on Saturday, on the floor of the 
Senate, when we agreed to make it the unfinished business. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will yield to me again, it 
was done by my colleague, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Syttrul, after the Senator from North Carolina had stated to 
me—I know there was no intent to mislead—that they did not 
propose to bring up the matter at all until Monday. If the effort 
had been made in my presence, and I had not gone off after that 
statement, I should have objected to the consideration of the 
revenue bill. 

Mr. STONE. Tt has not been brought up until Monday. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; it was done on Saturday, late 
Saturday afternoon, after the most of us had gone, 

Mr. STONE. Oh! I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. This is Monday. 

Mr. STONE, I know it is Monday. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This was done on Saturday, 

Mr. STONE. What I mean is that the consideration of the 
bill has not been brought up until Monday—that is to-day. 

Mr. HARDWICK, But the action was taken on last Satur- 
day, after most of us had gone home. I was not here, I 
would have objected to it right then if I had been here. 

Mr. STONE. I know nothing about that. But in that event 
it would have gone to a vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, of course; and you would have had to 
have a quorum here to yote on it then, of course. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator must not charge us with 
laches in respect to that, because we had no idea that such action 
as that was contemplated 

Mr. STONE. I am not charging laches, Mr. President— 
nothing of the kind. I do mean to charge, if that is the proper 
word—I do mean to assert—that it was agreed in the Democratic 
conference that the revenue bill was to come on as the unfinished 
business at this time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but the Senator—well, I do not want 
to keep bothering the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator does not bother me. 

Mr, HARDWICK. I will state to the Senator, then—we may 
just as well have this historically accurate—that there were 
certain Senators there who had given notice, in accordance with 
the rule, that on account of pledges they had made to their 
constituencies, so far as the immigration bill was concerned, it 
was excepted from any of these agreements and understandings. 
Now, that Is the fact. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, I will not dispute about that. It 
might be that some Senator, may be two or three Senators, in 
the Democratic conference said,“ You can not bind me to this 
or that.” Well, I am not trying to bind you. I do not want to 
bind you. I could not bind you if I wished. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The caucus did not attempt to bind anybody. 

Mr. STONE. The caucus is powerless to bind anybody. The 
obligation of a Democratic Senator to his party is a matter 
which addresses itself to his own judgment and sense of party 
loyalty and allegiance. Every man must judge that for himself. 


When the overwhelming voice of his associates determine upon 
a certain policy, it seems to me remarkable that two or three 
or four men are so much greater than their party, so much 
wiser than all their fellows—or think they are—that they 
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can cast the party view aside, throw the aggregated party 
conclusions to the wind, and say, “ We will take our own course.” 

To be sure, Senators can do that; but what then becomes of 
party allegiance or party solidarity? How, then, will we ac- 
complish results on this side? If we split apart in that way at 
the dictation of one or two or a half dozen Senators, who rise in 
opposition to the overwhelming judgment of their colleagues, 
how can we make headway? 

Let us see just what has happened here to-day. A motion 
has been made by the Senator from South Carolina, in utter 
contempt of the judgment and action of the Democratic con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Wait a moment, now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the Senator says this 
was done in utter contempt of the action of the conference, 

Mr. STONE. Well? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It was exactly along the 
line of my statement on the floor of the Senate before ever you 
held a conference that this Senate should have an opportunity 
to vote on the immigration bill. I stated, before ever you took 
action in the caucus, that I would keep that pledge. I have kept 
it. I would be in contempt of myself if I pursued any other 
course. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has kept his pledge. He has. He 
made his motion. Now, what happened? In effect he has turned 
the control of legislation in this body over to the Republican side 
of this Chamber. What was the vote? I looked at it. Twenty- 
four Democrats voted against the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina and only 5 voted with him, he making one of the 
5, and 22 Republicans voted with him—a total of 27; and they 
carried the Senator’s motion over the Democratic side by a 
majority of three. 

That may be a record of which the Senator is proud. He 
may be glad to take it down and display it on the outer walls 
before the sturdy Democracy of South Carolina. Maybe so. 
Maybe my friend from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick] will find joy 
in exploiting this achievement before the equally sturdy Democ- 
racy of the great State he represents. These Senators have 
a right to enjoy these triumphs if they feel that way. For myself 
I do not feel that way. I would rather cast my fortunes, I 
would rather find myself allied, with the 24 Democrats who 
voted to go on with the Democratic program as agreed upon 
and take up this great revenue bill, than to have been one of 
less than half a dozen who walked across this aisle and clasped 
hands in fellowship and cooperation with the Republicans, 
thereby practically turning over the control of the Senate to that 
party. 

Mr. President, that is the way I feel about it, and that is all 
I have to say about it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if I were able to submit 
in silence to the strictures of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Srone], I should have very little respect for myself. He is 
neither the judge, nor can he possibly constitute himself the 
censor, of my conduct on this floor. 

The Senator’s strictures on the nine Democratic Senators who 
supported the motion of the Senator from South Carolina are 
worth but little, unless, perchance, they should happen to come 
to the ears of some one who does not know my good friend 
from Missouri and does not understand the Senator and his 
uncontrolled and unlimited capacity for lecturing both his 
Republican and his Democratic associates in this Chamber. Of 
course, with those who have been here and have heard the 
lion roar before, it is more of a joke than anything else. There 
is nothing either serious or terrifying about it—nothing; and 
for one I refuse to be either terrified or dismayed by it. I rep- 
resent just about as many people as he does, and just about as 
good people, and just about as good Democrats. To them, and 
to them alone, will I give an account of my stewardship in this 
body. I suspect that if our records could be examined, year 
after year and election after election, it would be found that in 
my humble way I have been just about as loyal to the Democratic 
Party, to which we both belong, and have contributed just about 
as much to its success, in proportion to my small ability when 
eee v with his, as has the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, 

But I am not here, Mr. President, to bandy words with the 
distinguished Senator over this matter. The vote I cast this 
morning is one for which I will neither here nor hereafter ever 
make an apology. It is one I am proud to have cast. Why? 
Because I promised my constituents in the campaign that re- 
sulted in my election to the United States Senate that I would 
do all in my power to secure the earliest possible passage of the 
immigration bill, I said to them: “I have helped to pass it 
once in the House of Representatives, where I reported from 
the Committee on Rules a special rule for its consideration. 
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I helped try to pass it over one President's veto there; and 
if you will send me to the Senate of the United States, I will do 
all in my power to secure its early consideration and its speedy 
and certain passage by that body.“ 

Senators, I tell you now that if we should establish in our 
conference room, or in our caucus room, the intolerant spirit 
that has been manifested and expressed here on this floor by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri more than once, we would 
not have much of a Democratic Party left in 30 days. One of 
the rules of our caucus, and almost its first rule, is that no caucus 
action can bind a Senator to violate previous pledges that he has 
made to his constituency. Upon that basis, sound and stable— 
the necessary basis of honor in all public and private trans- 
actions—I rest, first of all, my conduct in this matter. So, I 
apprehend, will my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] 
and other Democratic Senators who voted with us in this matter 
and who are just as good Democrats as the Senator from Mis- 
souri ever dared to be. 

Mr. President, we were to meet in caucus to consider one 
subject, and when we got there it developed afterwards—I did 
not know until the next morning—we had also considered an- 
other, an entirely disconnected subject, to wit, the immigration 
bill, and that action had been taken by, I reckon, a dozen or more 
of our colleagues who were present and had proxies from those 
who were absent, because I know the distinguished Senator 
who had my proxy voted me on that question wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia rose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, I know in my case, It was 
altogether unintentional. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator left his proxy with me 
without any suggestion as to how to vote. I, of course, under- 
stood that I was to vote my own view, and I did so. When 
subsequently the Senator told me that I misunderstood his atti- 
tude on the subject and that he desired to vote the other way, I 
called attention to it and had it corrected. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not charging my colleague with any- 
thing wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I took it for granted that without 
D the Senator meant me to vote as I thought he ought 
to vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The reason I did not make any specific 
request of the Senator was because I had made a speech that 
very day on the floor in which I had said I would do everything 
I could in honor to get a vote on the immigration bill this ses- 
sion, Of course, the Senator overlooked that when he cast my 
vote to the contrary, but I am glad to say, with the kindness 
and friendship and courtesy my colleague has always exhibited, 
he corrected the record so far as the vote cast by him for me 
was concerned. I appreciated his friendship and courtesy in 
3 matter, and am far from intending to find fault with him 
about it. 

I lay it down as a principle that the American people will 
never on earth submit, and they ought never on earth to 
submit, to the proposition that men can go into a party caucus 
behind closed doors and commit each other to a course of action 
upon matters that are not in any way embraced within the 
scope of the party creed. Political parties, Mr. President, are 
associations of individuals who meet together on common 
ground because they believe in common in certain principles. 
They ought to have, and they do have, whenever they are efi- 
ciently managed and whenever they produce good results in 
this Republic, party action with respect to the matters embraced 
in the party creed, covered by the party principles. So far so 


good. 

Any action of that kind is within the scope of the agency. 
It is within the power of these men who exercise authority 
delegated to them by the great constituencies that they repre- 
sent. But I utterly deny, and I utterly dissent from the propo- 
sition, that any number of Democratic Senators on this side 
or any number of Republican Senators on the other side can 
carry their colleagues up into some room and bind them and 
tie their hands and chain their consciences and still their 
voices and their votes about something that is not embraced 
in any party platform or in any way covered by the party creed. 
I have said once before on this floor, and I am glad to have this 
opportunity to say it again, that men who would undertake to 
do that and men who do undertake to do it display so little of 
real leadership that they are liable to wreck any political party 
that trusts them with leadership. It can never be safely done. 
It is undemocratic and un-American. 

For one I tell you, neither now nor later or ever can you 
bind Democrats to something that the Democratic Party has 
no platform on, has declared no faith on, when a Senator’s 
constituents demand an opposite course, when the Senator’s 
pledge is to the opposite course, and when his own judgment 
and conscience impel an opposite course. If the distinguished 
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Senator from Missouri thinks that is treason, let him make the 
most of it. I defy him or the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Kern] to take me into a Democratic caucus and 
bind me to a course that the Democratic Party has not declared 
upon and that is contrary to the wishes of my constituents and 
to my own judgment and conscience. 

I represent 3,000,000 people on this floor, I know, and my 
collesgue knows, that fully 90 per cent of them believe with all 
their hearts and souls and minds that this bill ought to pass, 
and that just as soon as possible it ought to be enacted into 
law, long before the readjustment of conditions in Europe grow- 
ing out of the war, which may make it more difficult to enact 
it then than now. 

Am I to stand by with that situation before me, representing 
those people to whom I have promised that I would do all in 
my power to have this legislation enacted into law at the 
earliest possible moment, and because, forsooth, the Senator 
from Indiana or the Senator from Missouri or the Senator from 
somewhere else thinks it is the best policy for them not to vote 
on this question and see this opportunity to do so pass? No! 
When they undertake to bind me to such a course I simply say 
to them, “ Your action can have no effect on me. You have no 
authority to bind me or aay other Democratic Senator to adopt 
such a course. It is not within the scope of your authority, and 
it is not the proper subject matter for any party caucus, be- 
cause the party has no creed upon this question.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, I will state 
that there was no binding resolution introduced. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was coming to that. I am proceeding 
on the theory that the Senator from Missouri stated the situa- 
tion with a moderate degree of accuracy, but as my friend from 

- North Carolina points out by his interruption there may have 
been no attempt to have a binding caucus agreement about it 
I do not know, because I went off and I was not there and did 
not know that the immigration question was coming up at all. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] now suggests 
that there was no attempt to bind anybody about this matter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If the Senator will pardon me, I would 
suggest to him that the thing that gives binding effect to caucus 
action was the concurrence of the steering committee in that ac- 
tion and the decree of that imperial body that you should do it, 
That was the thing that gave force and effect to the caucus ac- 
tion. That was the law that you and I and a few other Senators 
who were bold enough to violate or to question the inerrancy of 
that little coterie and dare to represent our constituents in this 
Chamber as our judgment and consciences dictated to us. That 
is the crime that you have committed which has brought upon 
your devoted head the withering sarcasm of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator from Mississippi for 
his interruption. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Will the Senator permit me a 
moment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is not for a question. It is to 
correct what I consider a very unjustifiable attack upon the 
steering committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have been on the steering com- 
mittee for a great many years, and I desire to say that the steer- 
ing committee never has undertaken to bind anybody whatever. 
Whatever it has done has been in the shape of suggestion only. 
We never have claimed to do more than to make advisory sug- 
gestions as to the order of business. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, What I said was inspired or suggested 
by what the honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] said 
a few moments ago in the discussion of this question when he 
said the steering committee had outlined this program. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Indiana who 
sits next to me says that the Senator does not advert to the 
fact that he coupled the steering committee and the Democratic 
caucus, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not know about that, but I do know 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] was criticizing Sen- 
ators for doing what I think they had not only the right to do 
but it was their duty to do. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I can only say that the steering 
committee is a creature of the Democrats of the Sendte and it 
is undertaking to exercise no functions that were not given to 
it. The only functions that were given to it and the only func- 
tions they have endeavored to exercise have been advisory. 
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We have advised and suggested an order of business in the 
interests of the dispatch of business for which Congress is in 
session without undertaking to bind a single Senator to pur- 
sue that course. They never undertook to dictate to them: 
they never undertook to exercise any restraint, any compulsion, 
or pressure of any sort. I defy any Senator to say that I 
ever endeavored to exert any pressure. I have stated the 
propositions to them and have given the reasons why we 
thought a given order of business was advantageous, und left it 
to the judgment of each Senator to accept those suggestions 
or to reject them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to have that statement made by 
the Senator from Virginia. It clears up the atmosphere a 
little. It seems, from what the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] suggests, that the conference did not attempt 
to bind us, and now it seems, from what my friend from Vir- 
ginia says, that the steering committee did not try to bind us. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will yield to me, 
I will ask him a question. I have talked with him scores of 
times, and I will ask him to state whether, as a member of 
the steering committee, I have ever made anything more than 
an advisory suggestion to him? 

Mr. HARDWICK. As far as my personal knowled 
the Senator is entirely right. N 
„ of Virginia. No other Senator can dissent 

m 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, we are making some progress, and 
now I want to say to our friends on the other side, Do not get 
too joyful over this Democratic family row. It is very hard 
for independent-minded Democrats to work together with ma- 
chine smoothness at all times. We have these little tilts. It is 
not anything very serious, and as far as this diversity of views 
expressed in the Chamber is concerned I think it proves one 
thing—a party caucus can only undertake and ought only to 
undertake to have anything like binding caucus action on matters 
which are strictly and legitimately within the party creed. 
When they go beyond that they have exceeded their power. 
When they go beyond, it is utterly useless for them to attempt 
to exert any such power, because no Senator with an atom of 
self-respect, or with an ounce of regard for the constituency 
he 3 on this floor, will yield his judgment in any such 
matter. 

When it comes to matters within the common ground on which 
the party has met, the case is quite different, and concurrence 
in judgment and harmony in action is easily secured. 3 

Mr. President, so much I have said to justify the conduct of 
myself and other Senators who have voted for the motion made 
by the Senator from South Carolina once already, and so far as 
I am concerned, who are willing to continue to vote for that 
motion whenever it is made and as often as it is made. I know 
the people of the State in which I live—a vast majority of 
them—regard the immigration bill as more important than any 
other legislation that is pending before this body. If I am to 
be faithful to them, to their interests, to their wishes, and to 
their views, and to my own pledges to them on this subject, I 
must act according to my conception of the situation and do all 
in my power to bring this bill to a speedy vote. I do not see how 
in doing so I impinge on the rights of any other Senator from 
any other State—Democrat or Republican—and I do not see how 
or why it ought to hurt the feelings of anybody else who takes a 
different view of the situation. But as far as I am concerned, 
Mr. President, there is no need for anyone to try to chain me 
on this question, because it simply can not be done; that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri took occasion a moment ago to say that as I 
offered the motion and nine Senators who voted to sustain it 
on the Democratic side had turned over to the Republicans 
the control of legislation. I am not going to stand here and 
attempt to defend my Democracy. As I said this morning, this 
is a bill, and I do not think the history of it will show there is 
any partisanship in it. z 

But be that as it may, I consulted with no one on the other 
side as to the action that I took. I simply promised my con- 
stituencies in the State from which I come that the bill they 
are so interested in should at my hands, whenever opportunity 
offered, have my support. 

When I submitted the motion this morning to proceed to the 
consideration of the immigration bill I did it because on the 
floor of the Senate I said that I intended to do it; in the caucus 
I said that I intended to do it; to my constituency I said that 
I intended to do it; and I did it, carrying out what I thought 
was my duty and what I know at the bar of my conscience was 
my duty. It was not done with any respect to those who would 
back me up in the proposition to take up the immigration bill, 
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but in the discharge of my duty as an individual Senator sus- 
taining a pledge to his people. 

If it so happened that the Republicans solidly voted for it, 
they had a reason. I am not questioning it. I, too, had a reason, 
and have a good reason why I submitted the motion. 

I think if the reeord of the Democracy of the Senator from 
South Carolina since he has been a Member of this body were 
compared with the record of the Senator from Missouri, not in 
matters touching questions that do not enter into the platform 
but in questions touching the very fundamental difference be- 
tween the two parties, it would be found that the Senator from 
South Carolina has been as loyal, or more so, to his party and 
his party’s creed as the Senator from Missouri. 

But I am not here to question the Democracy of one as 
against the other; I am here to repudiate the insinuation on 
the part of the Senator from Missouri that I have entered into 
collusion with the opposition party to bring about embarrass- 
ment to those who do not want immigration legislation at all. 

The Senator says he is opposed to the bill; that he is going 
to vote against the bill. His record is against the bill. There- 
fore, according to him, any man who is in favor of the bill is 
against the Democratic Party, the logic of which is that he is 
the Democratic Party. I am willing to follow the Democracy 
as expressed by some, but I refuse to take the stamp of the 
Senator from Missouri when it comes to questions of this kind. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not responsible for the action 
taken. The Senator from North Carolina has said—and he is 
not the only one, because the proponents of the measure to post- 
pone this bill until next December, in informing me of it the 
next morning in the cloakroom, said it was an agreement that 
was not binding; that it was persuasive. 

The people of America have sense enough to know that here 
is legislation that they want, and they want it now. Are you 
going to jeopardize anybody? What does that spell? That 
spells that you want to carry the election by a subterfuge and 
then after the election do as you please. 

Now, as to the implied threat that I, by virtue of this motion 
this morning, had turned legislation over to the opposition, I 
shall very heartily support such parts of the reyenue measure 
as appeal to me. Certain features that do not I propose to 
oppose. I-am going to reserve to myself the right of an indi- 
vidual, legislating for 100,000,000 people in general and for a 
little over a million in particular, to use the best judgment that 
I have for their benefit. 

I do not think those who find themselves in like position 
with myself in voting for a bill that was overwhelmingly passed 
by the House time and time again and overwhelmingly passed 
by this body will appreciate the statement that a man fails to 
be a loyal Democrat because he wants to have passed now a 
measure which, it is said, all will want to have passed 60 days 
from to-day. It appears, in view of these circumstances, that 
the interim of 60 days spells the difference between being a 
Democrat and a partisan of the Republicans. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read the names of those who 
yoted for my motion, in order that they may go in the RECORD. 
I presume, in the estimation of the Senator from Missouri, it 
would take 10 Senators who voted in favor of the motion to 
equal 5 Senators who voted against it, and hence he said only 
5 voted for it. The names of the Democratic Senators who 
voted for the motion are AsHuURsT, BECKHAM, CHAMBERLAIN, 
CULBERSON, HARDWICK, LANE, MYERS, OVERMAN, SMITH of 
South Carolina, and VarpamMan—10 in all. I do not know that 
anybody has ever seen any particular evidence of their wishing 
or attempting to wreck the Democratic Party. The truth of 
the matter is, in a nutshell, that here is a bill, passed overwhelm- 
ingly by the House and sent to the Senate, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, and there reported back unanimously 
by those members of the committee who were present for action 
by the Senate. It is now pending in this body. The American 
people are thoroughly familiar with it; the record of both parties 
has been made on it; and yet we who have supported the motion 
to take the bill up are charged with some kind of crime because 
at this session, when there is time to consider and pass it, we 
have endeavored to have that done. 

I think even those who are opposed to immigration legisla- 
tion, in view of certain complications that recently arose dur- 
ing the consideration of measures for the preservation of 
America and Americanism, as some call it, should be converted 
to this bill. I think the time has come when we should shut 
the door against any further foreign importation until we can 
Americanize and digest the hordes of aliens now within our 
borders, so that Senators may stand on this floor from any 
State in the Union and fight for the American flag without fear 
of going back home and having the title to their seats ques- 
tioned by half-baked foreigners who have been given the right 


on American soil of exercising the ballot, while in their hearts 
their allegiance naturally belongs to another flag. ; 

I would go further than this bill goes; I would shut the door 
until the present generation of aliens, including infants recently 
born, shall attain the age of their majority, rather than to 
permit unchecked the influx of foreigners, when we have already 
so many that the seats of men in Congress are jeopardized be- 
cause of the opportunity afforded those who really are not 
familar with American institutions to express their opinions by 
the ballot as to the genius and needs of the American system 
of government, and who have injected into the debate here the 
question as to whether or not, if immigration legislation is 
enacted, they will be defeated or will not be defeated because of 
the foreign vote in their respective States. That very thing itself 
ought to appeal to every true American. If it be true that seats 
are to be jeopardized by those who are not in sympathy with the 
American spirit and the genius of our Government, it is but an 
additional reason why we should shut the door until such time, 
as by association and affiliation with the American people our 
alien population may be won over to a true appreciation of the 
American system of government and become real American 
citizens. 

I think now the time is at hand when Republicans and Demo- 
crats, forgetting the differences that may divide the parties 
touching our commercial and economic systems, on a question 
affecting the purity of American citizenship and the maintenance 
of those things that are dear to our republican system of gov- 
ernment, remembering the menace that displayed itself on the 
floor of the Senate during the days which have recently passed, 
for America’s sake we should so legislate that we may assimi- 
late and digest the alien population we now have rather than 


dilute our population with a further influx of the foreign ele- - 


ment to add to the danger that menaces and threatens us at 
this time. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
August 22, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 21, 1916. 


UNITED States CIRCUIT JUDGE. 


Charles M. Hough to be United States circuit judge, second 
judicial circuit. 
POSTMASTERS. 


IOWA. 
J. F. Kerberg, Sioux City. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
J. K. Mayer, Tripp. 
TEXAS, 
Cyrus Eakman, Canyon. 


SENATE. 


Turspay, August 22, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Monday, August 21, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are very few Senators in 
the Chamber, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Newlands Sheppard 
Beckham d Husting O'Gorman Simmons 
Brandegee Jones Oliver Smith, Ga. 
an Kenyon Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Chamberlain Kern Owen Smoot 
Chilton. * Lane Penrose peer 
Culberson McCumber Pittman Ta, 
Curtis artin, Va. Thomas 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Robinson ‘Thompson. 
Gronna Myers Saulsbury Underwood 
Hardwick Nelson Shafroth Warren 


1916. 
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Mr. JONES. The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] is neccessarily absent on account of illness in his family. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. PRELAN and Mr. Sante of Maryland answered to their 
names when called. g 

Mr. Gattrncer, Mr. DILTINGHAM, Mr. McLean, Mr. CLARKE 
of Arkansas. and Mr. Cummins entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators haye answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


TARGET PRACTICE IN THE NAVY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
response from the Secretary of the Navy to Senate resolution 
‘dated August 15, 1916, which will be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The communication is as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, August 18, 1916. 
The PRESIDENT UNITED STATES SENATE, 

Sır: In compliance with the Senate ä August 15, 
1916. there is inclosed herewith a statement of e scores made by 
the Atlantic Battleship Fleet in division practice and battle practice 
conducted during the year 1915-16, as they appeared on the screen 
target and as allowed by the umpire at the time. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Day individual batile practice, 


SPRING, 1916. 


Vessel. 
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Division practice, 
SPRING, 1916, 


Vessel, 
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REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a petition praying for the striking out the Hindus clause in 
the immigration bill. The petition is signed by a large number 
of petitioners. It will be printed in the Recorp with the name 
of the first signer and referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

The petition is as follows: 

To the Senators and Representatives of the Sisty- 

the United States: 10 K f . 
> Te 333 petitioners, citizens of the United States, respect- 
fully show: 

First. That there 1s now —.— before the United States Senate an 
0000 T 
en n o — 
dence of aliens in the United States.“ a ce : 

second. That said proposed act unduly discriminates against an en- 
tire race of a great and worthy le, of the same Aryan stock to which 
the great majority of our fellow citizens belong and the inheritors of a 


civilization which has conferred benefits upon the whole human race— 
the Hindus. 


Third. That the retention in said proposes act of the provisions which 
would exclude any of the Hindus who have formerly come to this coun- 
try to reside, or who are likely to do so in the near future, merely 
because they are Hindus, would be a lasting stain and disgrace to the 
honor and humanity of our country, which has hitherto stood for 
— opportunity for all and an open door for the oppressed of all 
nations. 

Fourth. That at the present time, owing to the wise and humane 
laws of this ai i res} immigration which have hitherto pre- 

e num 


pecti: 
vailed, a considerab ber ot Hindus of the student, scholar, and 


professional classes have availed themselves of the educational and 
other opportunities which our country offers them and are now resi- 
dents here; that sald proposed act places upon these classes humiliat- 
ing and quite unn hardships, such as the procuring and giving 
bonds, deportation at any time wit five years, making that provision 
retroactive, and, case of deportation, 5 them to possible 
rosecution in their own country for political opinions expressed by 


em during their residence here. 
Your petitioners therefore r fully pray that all said invidious and 
m said proposed act. 


harmful provisions be stricken c 
HARRIET SCHWARTZ. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, when the Senate went into execu- 
tive session on yesterday I was about to say a few words to dis- 
claim any intentional discourtesy to the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick] in declining to yield to him during 
the course of my remarks a little while before, and I shall now 
speak briefly on that point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator let me interrupt him now 
for just a moment? Upon the Senator’s personal statement to 
me I immediately struck from the Recorp the reference to that 
incident I had made. I was very sorry that I made it, but I 
asked the Senator twice to yield, and the Rrecorp shows the 
Senator said, “No; I will not yield.” 

Mr. KERN, It is the first time since I have been a Member 
of this body that I have had any occasion to enter such a dis- 
claimer, for I flatter myself that every Senator here, Democrat 
and Republican, will bear testimony that my conduct here as 
Senator and as caucus chairman has been marked by uniform 
courtesy to all. If such testimony should be wanting, I would be 
deeply humiliated by the feeling that my constant effort to be 
courteous and mindful of the opinions and feelings of my fellow 
Senators had been in vain. 

I have been frequently embarrassed during the past year be- 
cause of imperfect hearing, which has made it extremely difficult 
at times for me to understand questions which have been ad- 
dressed to me from various parts of the Chamber while on my 
feet. Those who are not thus afflicted can scarcely understand 
how disconcerting such an embarrassment may be. And it is 
for this reason, and this reason only, that I am not inclined to 
encourage interruptions while speaking by yielding for ques- 
tions which in many instances are difficult for me to understand. 

It is particularly difficult for me to hear and understand Mem- 
bers who are behind me in the Chamber and whom I do not at 
the moment see. So on yesterday when some one behind me re- 
quested that I should yield for a question, I declined to yield, 
not knowing who had made the request. I was not sure that a 
second request was made, but hearing some remark in the rear, 
I again announced that I do not yield. 

If I had known that the junior Senator from Georgia had 
made the request I would have gladly yielded, for it appears that 
just previous to his request I had stated that 38 Senators had 
voted in conference to make the action of that body binding 
party action, and if I had seen the Senator from Georgia on 
his feet at that time it would have occurred to me instantly that 
his vote in the conference, cast by his colleague, had afterwards 
been changed on the record at his request, and I would have been 
glad to have corrected the statement without a question. The 
thought in my mind was that every Democratic Senator present 
in the conference when the vote was taken had voted in favor 
of that action, and the mention of the number was quite super- 
fluous, though in fairness it should have been stated that the 
junior Senator from Georgia and the senior Senator from South 
Carolina had left the room before the vote was taken, requesting 
that their votes be cast by other designated Senators, and that 
in both instances, through a misapprehension of their instruc- 
tions, their votes were not cast in accordance with their wishes. 

I have a very high regard for the junior Senator from Georgia 
and great admiration for his remarkable ability. There was 
no earthly reason why I should have departed from the practice 
and habit of a lifetime and treated him with intentional dis- 
courtesy, and I am sure he will believe me when I say that I 
had no thought of doing so. 

Mr. President, I have no word of criticism, certainly no word 
of severe criticism, for the Democratic Senators who on yester- 
day, during the morning hour, voted to take up the immigration 
bill, By that action they were only voting that that bill should 
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be considered until 2 o'clock, when the revenue bill, the un- 
finished business, would automatically come before the Senate. 
The junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra], for whom 
I have, as he knows, the warmest personal regard, informed me 
of his intention to move to take up the bill during the morning 
hour, and I expressed not a word of objection. With nothing 
else pressing upon the attention of the Senate, several of the 
Senators, who I do not believe will vote to displace the revenue 
bill, voted as they did. 

The question now before ihe Senate, Mr. President, is an 
entirely different question from that presented on yesterday. 
Yesterday the question was whether or not the immigration bill 
should be considered for an hour, There was no thought in the 
minds of many of those voting on either side that the bill which 
was already the unfinished business of the Senate should be 
displaced. But this morning the question before the Senate is 
not that of yesterday. The question is whether or not the busi- 
ness of the Senate as laid out shall be disarranged entirely, and 
whether or not the unfinished business of the Senate shall be 
laid aside and the hour of final adjournment indefinitely post- 
poned. 

I sincerely hope—and I do this without questioning the mo- 
tive or action of any of the Senators who voted either way on 
yesterday—I sincerely hope the motion to supersede and set 
aside the unfinished business of the Senate will be disagreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will detain the Senate but a moment 
at this time on a matter more personal than otherwise. It 
appears by the Recorp, on page 12929, that in the course of his 
remarks on yesterday the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
made this statement: 

After that, by the unanimous vote of all present, the unanimous vote 
of 38 men, that action— 

Speaking of the caucus action in reference to the immigra- 
tion bill— 
that action was declared to be binding party action, and that in face of 
the fact that five-sixths of the men who attended that conference were 
as warmly in favor of the immigration bill as the Senator from South 
Carolina or the Senator from Georgia or any other man. 

You will observe, of course, the Senator from Indiana called 
my name especially in connection with that statement. I then 
interrupted and addressed the President of the Senate: 

The Presiprxac Orricer (Mr. Ropinson in the chair), Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. Kern. In a moment. 

Then the Senator from Indiana went on with another state- 
ment. After he had finished his statement I interrupted again 
and said: - 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. Kern. I will not yield just at this time. 

Mr. President, of course I felt a little hurt that the Senator 
from Indiana should make a statement, even unintentionally, 
misstating my position; and of course I understand that he 
would make no misstatement, except unintentionally, about the 
matter, and be unwilling to let me correct it at the very moment 
before any false impression about it was given to the Senate 
and to the country. Still I realized on yesterday, after I made 
the remarks I did expressing some resentment over the Senator’s 
failure to yield, and after the Senator had told me personally 
that he had not heard me distinctly and did not know who 
was trying to interrupt him—that the Senator’s infirmity, to 
which he has alluded and for which I have the greatest sym- 
pathy, was probably the cause of it; and I want to express my 
regret that I said anything at all about it or displayed any 
resentment over it. 

There is no Senator in this body for whom I have a warmer 
regard than for the Senator from Indiana, and I will say for 
him that if the party management at all times were along the 
lines of conciliation and of considerate treatment that the Sena- 
tor uniformly indulges in toward his fellow Senators on this 
side of the Chamber and on the other side the party management 
at times, I think, would be better. 

I only say this much out of justice to the Senator from Indiana 
nnd myself. On yesterday I realized too late that the Sena- 
tor’s infirmity of hearing probably was the occasion of the entire 
incident. 

I do not care at present to discuss the pending question before 
the Senate, because other Senators want to do so; but I rose to 
make this personal statement out of justice to myself as well 
as to the Senator from Indiana. I think it is well understood in 


this Chamber that I have the warmest regard for the Seuntor, 
and I regret the incident. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is painful to me, and I 
regret that the untimely remarks of my friend from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] compel me to make a statement. I have no 
apology to make, but I do want to say to him that he knows— 
and I will ask him if it is not so—that the rule of the caucus 
is that no caucus action, even by a two-thirds vote, shall con- 
trol the vote of any Senator about any matter that contlicts 
with his pledges made to his constituents or which conflicts with 
his honor or with his views of the Constitution. The Senator 
helped to make that rule; he was present when it was made, and 
I ask him whether or not that is not the rule of the caucus? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is as familiar with the rule as I, and he has stated it cor- 
rectly; that is to say, the rule that where two-thirds of the 
entire membership of the caucus—not two-thirds of a bare ma- 
jority—adopt a certain measure as a party measure, it becomes 
such. There are exceptions to the rule: One is where a Sena- 
tor can not support a measure because he regards it as contrary 
to the Constitution; another is that he can not support it or 
oppose it, as the case may be, because of pledges that he has 
made to his constituents. There are those two exceptions and 
some others which have been made to the rule. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I remember very well when the rule was 
adopted. It was introduced by the late Senator from Tennes- 
see, Mr. Carmack, and advocated by the Senator from Missouri. 
So that is the rule. 

Mr. President, some eight years ago I made a speech favoring 
an immigration bill containing a literacy test. I learn some 
million copies of that speech have been printed and sent over 
the country, not by myself but by certain organizations, That 
was about eight years ago. Since that time I have introduced 
in every Congress immigration bills containing the literacy test. 
I have in season and out of season, on the stump and by letter, 
pledged myself to my people time and time again that I would 
support an immigration ‘bill whenever it came up. 

When the matter came up in the caucus I notified the caucus 
that I could not vote against the immigration bill if it came up 
in the Senate. -I did that in a colloquy with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa}. I am sorry he is not here, but if he 
were he would bear me out in my statement. I have stated 
even at this session that I had written letters to the effect that 
I would vote for the immigration bill whenever I had an oppor- 
tunity to do so. When I voted yesterday to take up the immi- 
gration bill I was within my right asa Senator, both as repre- 
senting the people of North Carolina and my right as a caucus 
Democrat, and within the rule of the caucus, which had been 
voted for and advocated by the Senator from Missouri himself. 

Mr. President, the motion of the Senator from South Carolina 
to take up the immigration bill was made when there was 
nothing else before the Senate. As the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern] states, it was made in the morning hour. I voted 
for it, as I had a right to vote, and I did not violate any party 
pledge or any party principle in doing so, but E was carrying out 
my pledges made to the people time and time again. ; 

Mr. President, I am not going to play politics on this ques- 
tion. I have voted against a motion on the part of our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber to make this bill a rider to 
some other bill, and I propose when the motion comes up to 
vote against displacing the unfinished business; that is, the bill 
that is now before the Senate, which has been made by unani- 
mous consent the unfinished business, to wit, the great revenue 
bill; but whenever the opportunity comes for me to yote to take 
up the immigration bill, I am going to do it. 

The Senator from Missouri made some unfortunate remarks, 
which I did not take very seriously, and I do not think his col- 
leagues here took them seriously. I think too much of him to 
assume any other attitude, for he could not reflect upon me, as 
I was acting within my rights as a caucus Democrat, as he now 
admits. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, on yesterday afternoon the 
distinguished senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] ap- 
peared upon the floor of the Senate in his favorite rôle of 
censor of the Democratic side. Doubtless dreaming with open 
eyes of the victories of the days gone by, wherein he was wont 
to dispose of his disobedient senatorial brethren by “ eating 
dem alive in blocks of seven,” he referred to the honorable Sen- 
ators who had incurred his displeasure in this instance as 
“less than one-half dozen in number,“ while the Recorp re- 
vealed the fact that 10 Senators had failed to follow his lead, 
and therefore shared the rasping of his cruel verbal assault. 

Mr. President, I should not have anything to say on this ques- 
tion this morning but for the fact that I was prohibited from 
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doing so on yesterday, and the further fact that I know the 
purpose of the distinguished Senator from Missouri is to create 
the false impression upon the public mind that those of us who 
voted to consider the immigration bill were guilty of the crime 
of party -infidelity. I think the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri used the strong word “treachery” in his refer- 
ence to us. No self-respecting Senator will sit silent and sub- 
mit to such opprobrium from the lips of one who insolently 
assumes at all times to speak with authority, as the senior 
Senator from Missouri is wont to do. And I might add that no 
Senator with a high sense of justice would utter such words as 
he has spoken of his colleague. Of course, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri can not take from or add to my 
record or good name, or that of any other Senator, one tota by 
anything he may say, but his statement might be misunderstood 
if it were permitted to go unnoticed. 

I have no objection to fair and honest criticism of my official 
conduct. On the contrary, I invite it. I have never done any- 
thing in my life in the performance of a public function that I 
desired to conceal from my constituents. The truth is I have 
always invited the utmost scrutiny; I have always been willing 
that the sunlight of publicity might shine in upon every thought 
and act of mine in the performance of my official duty. As I 
have said on former occasions upon the floor of this Chamber, I 
prefer that all the acts of the Senate should be performed in 
the open. I am opposed to secret executive sessions. They were 
born of a lack of confidence in the ability of the people to 
understand public questions and to direct the affairs of their 
own country. It is a relic that has come down to us from the 
dark days when the old lie was believed by everybody that 
kings ruled by divine right and the State was the master and 

- the citizen the subject. I do not think any question that Con- 
gress is called upon to consider should be withheld from public 
scrutiny. I have infinite faith in the saving grace of the intelll- 
gence, honesty, and patriotism of the American white voter. I 
had rather trust to the “common sense of the most.” I had 
rather take as my guide in the performance of my duty here 
the consentient judgment of all the people than to trust to the 
wisdom of any one man or coterie of men, even the Democratic 
caucus or the steering committee of the Senate. 

If I may be permitted, without the appearance of egotism, 1 
wish to say further that I have never cust a vote since I came 
to the United States Senate which even savored of infidelity 
to Democratic promises as announced in Democratic platforms. 

I have universally taken as my guide the platform of my 
party, which, however, has not always had the approval of my 
judgment; for instance, the ship-purchase bill which passed 
this body a few days ago; but the national Democratic plat- 
form approved that measure, and, therefore, I yielded to that 
authority. I hope that my fears regarding the effect of that 
piece of legislation may not be realized, but still the doubt 
exists. I repeat, the platform is the supreme law governing 
my acts in matters of policy in this Chamber; and I have with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning kept faith with the plat- 
form. I may at times have differed from the President, and a 
majority of my Democratic colleagues in this Chamber—and I 
want to say that I never differ from them without regret—but 
whenever and wherever we have differed, according to my judg- 
ment, they have violated the platform and not I. But I have no 
criticism to make of their conduct. 

Mr. President, I have never been so drunk on the wine of 
egotism, or any other sort of wine, that I felt that I was so wise, 
so good, or so just that I had a corner on all the wisdom, patriot- 
ism, and political virtue in this body. I am not the keeper of 
the consciences of my colleagues, and I trust that I may never 
become so vain and self-conceited as to think that when they 
go contrary to my judgment they are lost irretrievably and 
deserve political damnation without even the benefit of clergy. 

In about the first Democratic caucus I attended, I think, after 
I came to the Senate I stated that I would not consent to the 
proposition advanced by some Senators that the caucus, even 
by a unanimous vote, was vested with the power to absolve me 
from the obligations. I owed to the platform or to my constit- 
nents. I hold that the caucus has no more right or authority 
to abrogate a plank in the platform or release a Senator from 
the moral obligation to keep a promise to his constituents than 
Congress has to abolish a section of the Constitution without 
referring it to the people for their approval. It is a vain and 
false assumption that the creature should in any circumstance 
become greater than the creator. Thinking that way about it, I 
can not justify the feelings of indignation which the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, in the performance of his self-created 
office of censor, affects to feel toward those of us who have dared 
to vote for the consideration of the immigration bill. I need no 


suggestion or guidance by the caucus in the matter of carrying 
out the platform, and therefore 1 must decline to take orders 
either from the caucus or the steering committee, if their orders 
do not accord with my sense of public duty. I am always will- 
in; to confer with my Democratic colleagues and to discuss with 
them matters of public concern. Such conferences are always 
profitable to me; but when I go into a conference I do not think 
I am called upon to yield all independence of thought, to sacri- 
fice my individuality, and to follow subserviently and blindly the 
will of the majority, however widely their conclusions may be at 
variance with my own convictions. Such a course as that would 
absolutely destroy all independence of thought and render 
progress impossible. It is positively preposterous and the time 
is not far distant when the people at the polls will express their 
utter disapproval of it. 

I yield to no man in this Chamber in my devotion to Demo- 
cratic principles and my fealty to the Democratic Party. I 
come from a section of this Republic where party organization 
is essential to good government. I believe in the patriotism of 
party organization; I realize that no beneficent principle of po- 
litical economy, no great governmental scheme, was ever enacted 
into law that did not have behind it a well-organized and intelli- 
gently disciplined political faction; but that much-desired con- 
summation never comes from servile submission to imperious, 
unreasonable dictation, and I have little respect for the judg- 
ment, the intellectual honesty, and dignity of character of a 
Senator who will do a thing just because a majority of his col- 
leagues in a secret caucus—perhaps moved by extraneous influ- 
ences—order him to do it. < 

I shall not criticize the record of the self-constituted censor, 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. I am 
not interested in the record he has made, other than to hope it 
may bring him much happiness and peace of mind and promote 
his country’s good. Those are matters that belong to him. and 
I am perfectly willing to concede him honesty of purpose and 
the loftiest of motives. Nor shall I animadvert upon the petu- 
lant criticism in which the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern] has indulged toward his recalcitrant col- 
leagues. Assuring those distinguished Senators of my good 
wishes and “owning their weakness and evil behavior,” I 
shall leave with “meakness their sins to their Savior ”—and 
their constituents. If their records and services are satisfac- 
tory to the people who sent them here, they are entirely satis- 
factory to me. But that the record may be kept straight, I 
want to say that, if my recollection is correct, when the first 
Democratic caucus was called a short while ago to consider the 
question of a legislative program it was agreed in that caucus 
that the childtabor and immigration bills were both to be post- 
poned until December. I favored both of those measures and 
rather preferred that both be enacted at this session, but a 
majority of my Democratic colleagues expressed a desire to 
close the session at an early date and I reluctantly consented 
to that program. I remember distinctly that the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern] stated in the caucus that a failure to 
pass the child-labor bill would militate very much against the 
success of the Democratic Party in Indiana and probably defeat 
his reelection, which of course was a matter of great concern to 
me. But the caucus adjourned with a program agreed upon 
which left out the consideration at this session of the child- 
labor and immigration bills. The next morning I heard that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Indiana—the Democratic 
leader, mind you—was very much dissatisfied with the caucus 
action and was. busily engaging himself trying to create sen- 
timent in favor of rescinding the action of the caucus the even- 
ing before. 

It was also whispered about that the President would be 
invited to take a hand in order to save the Senator from In- 
diana from the evil effects of nonaction upon the child-labor bill, 
The correctness of these rumors was soon verified. In due time 
the President of the United States appeared at the Capite and 
called certain Senators into consultation; but as to what he 
said—or ordered—I am not at liberty to speak, since I was not- 
one of the Senators consulted. And I wish to say right here 
that I have no criticism to make of President Wilson for his 
extraordinary conduct. It was unusual; but if he thought it 
the proper thing to do, that is his affair, not mine. I shall not 
deny to any man the rights which I arrogate to myself. The 
next morning, however, I was advised that another caucus would 
be called, and that in obedience to the behest of the President 
the child-labor bill would be added to the legislative program 
with the immigration bill eliminated. The caucus in due time 
materialized, and the things that I had heard as mere rumors 
became political facts. I attended the caucus, but did not re- 
main yery long, and stated freely and frankly to Senators with 
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whom I consulted that I expected to vote for the child-labor 
bill and the immigration bill if brought before the Senate for 
consideration at this session. 

I want to digress here just long enough to say that if the 
immigration bill is of the importance claimed for it, and if it has 
the unanimous indorsement which I have heard expressed by 
Democrats upon the floor of the Senate, it ought to be passed, 
and the time to pass it is at this session. The suggestion that 
it may be politically expedient to postpone action until after 
the November election I take no stock in whatever. It is a 
reflection upon the intelligence and the patriotism of the Ameri- 
can people to imagine that anybody is going to be deceived by 
such a subterfuge. You can not and you should not obtain 
political office under false pretense. The Democratic Party will 
not approve such methods. You can not fool the people, and 
my observation is that the man who tries to fool the people 
usually winds up by making a fool of himself. The child-labor 
bill has passed and the immigration bill is before the Senate. 
I do not care whether it is considered now or after the revenue 
bill is disposed of; I do not care anything about that, and I 
think a Senator's vote on that question will not affect in any 
way his party standing. Certainly it should not do so. I shall 
vote for its consideration at this time, and if considered it will 
afford me infinite delight to vote for its passage; and in doing 
so I do not feel that I have violated my obligations either to 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srone] or the titular 
leader, the miable and much-respected senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

I want to say further that in doing so I do not feel that I 
will be guilty of any “treachery” to this Democratic adminis- 
tration or infidelity to the Democratic Party. On the contrary, 
this immigration bill is distinctly a Democratic measure, having 
reeeived practically the unanimous support of the Democratic 
Members of Congress. That my conduct in the future may not 
be misunderstood, I feel that I should also state that so long as 
I remain a Member of this body I do not expect to be bound by 
any order that a Democratic caucus may adopt which is vio- 
lative of the Democratic platform or contrary to my sense of 
obligations to my constituents; that I shall not permit anybody 
to prescribe my official conduct, especially if it should be done 
by resolutions adopted in a secret caucus behind closed doors. 

Mr. President, I have an ineffable aversion to the secret 
caucus. I have felt the effect of the dirty work and damnable 
deeds that are intended to destroy and deceive which are per- 
petrated within its pernicious portals. I think it is undemo- 
cratic and violative of the very genius and spirit of our institu- 
tions. Feeling in that way about it, I should do violence to my 
conscience and sense of duty if I permitted myself to be tied by 
any order made in that way. I hold my commission from the 
people—the Democratic white people of Mississippi—and to 
them I shall give an accounting of my stewardship; and I shall 
not ask anybody outside of Mississippi for a certificate of regu- 
larity of my conduct when I go to give an account of my service 
to my masters, The people. And while I realize that— 

Tis not in mortals to command success: 

But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it, 
I have done my best in their behalf, and I shall accept their 
verdict without complaint. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, much has been said as to 
the political aspect of this matter, and very little has been said 
as to the merits of the motion. I want to say a word or two as 
to the merits of the motion. 

The revenue bill has been reported to the Senate. It has been 
made the unfinished business. Usually, under those circum- 
stances, it has the right of way until it is finished. It is a bill 
raising revenue to the amount of $200,000,000 with which to 
pay appropriations that have already been made by the Congress 
of the United States, and consequently it is an emergency 
measure, Evidently it is a measure which should be considered 
now, and which everybody recognizes must be considered and 
voted upon before the Congress adjourns. 

On the other hand, the immigration bill, while I favor it, is 
not of the urgent nature of a bill raising revenue. We have 
not immigration of a great amount coming to the United States 
at the present time. We have not the great number of people 
who came here two and three years ago, nor are we likely to 
have until after December. Nay, more; we are not likely to 
have any considerable number for more than a year, or perhaps 
two years. 

The fact that there is a shortage of labor in Europe. and will 
be a shortage of labor for years to come, on account of the 
deaths that have occurred there in the great European war, is 
going to make labor high priced in Europe, and that is going 
to keep them to a large extent from coming to the United States. 
So that there is nothing urgent in the bill with which it is 


now sought to displace the unfinished business of the Senate; 

but, on the other hand, we have an emergency bill in the fact 

ae we must have the revenue, and the quicker we get it the 
er. 

Mr. President, everybody is desirous that this session should 
end. It has been prolonged unnecessarily already. We can 
not adjourn this session without the consideration and passage 
of this revenue measure. It seems to me, under those conditions, 
no matter what my fealty may be to the immigration bill—I 
yoted for the last one and I expect to vote for this one—I shall 
have to vote not to consider it as long as the revenue bill is the 
unfinished business before the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to make a few remarks 
about the vote which I cast yesterday upon the motion to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the immigration bill and about 
the vote which I shall cast on the pending motion to take it up 
for further consideration. 

There was something said here yesterday about Democratic 
caucus action by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]; and 
later, during my enforced and temporary absence on official 
business from the Senate Chamber, as I learn this morning from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, there were some very caustic re- 
marks made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] in re- 
gard to those Democratic Senators who voted yesterday to take 
up the immigration bill and proceed with its consideration. In 
view of those facts I desire to make some remarks about my 
action, my reasons for my votes, and my attitude in relation to 
the immigration bill. I endeavored to make these remarks in a 
Democratic senatorial caucus which was considering the bill, 
which I thought was the proper place to make them, but after 
several ineffectual attempts to obtain recognition from the. 
caucus chairman I failed utterly to secure the floor, and I did 
not have the opportunity of making any statement there. I 
now make it to the Senate and to the open world. 

It is true there was a Democratic senatorial caucus held on 
this bill. I went to that caucus, and was in attendance upon 
it at the beginning of its deliberations. I waited quite a while 
in order to be heard and to make the very statement which I 
am going to make now in regard to my attitude, because I 
thought that was the proper place to make it. But after four 
or five ineffectual attempts to gain recognition from the Chair 
I left the caucus, and felt that I was justified in leaving. I 
left before a vote was taken. At the time that I left a Sen- 
ator was on the floor, speaking the second time, in violation of 
the rule which had been adopted that speeches should be lim- 
ited to five minutes and that no Senator should speak the 
second time, while I had not been allowed the privilege of speak- 
ing at all. I felt that caucus was no place for me. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am intensely interested in the immigra- 
tion bill and should like to get a vote on it as soon as possible. 
I have wondered for the last half hour whether the minority 
ought not to absent themselves from the Chamber while our 
Democratic friends compose their differences. I will ask the 
Senator from Montana if he would feel offended if the minority 
should retire? 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from New Hampshire is at per- 
fect liberty to leave the Senate Chamber now and stay out all 
the rest of his life, as far as I am concerned. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator for the privilege. 

Mr. MYERS. And all of those who wish may leave. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire is not 
in the habit of leaving the Chamber for a long period at any one 
time. The Senator from New Hampshire was simply wondering 
whether it might be less annoying to our Democratic friends 
if we were to retire. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator asked a question, and he got an 
answer, and he can regulate his conduct to suit himself. He 
is at perfect liberty to retire and stay out as long as he wants 
to, and at liberty to retire every time I take the floor, so far 
as I am concerned. I will say to him that I am entirely agree- 
able to having a vote taken on the pending motion as soon as 
I may quit talking, but not before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suppose the Senator would not object 
to somebody else talking after he gets through? 

Mr. MYERS. I have nothing to say about that. The Senator 
from New Hampshire can talk then as much as he may wish. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is not going to conclude 
the debate, probably, simply because he thinks he may. 

Mr. MYERS. I am going to finish what I have to say, and 
anybody else may talk or retire, as he thinks would be most 
beneficial to the Senators who are present. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator for his courteous 
reply. I appreciate it. 

Mr. MYERS. I gave the Senator a reply which I thought 
befitting to his question. I will now proceed to make my state- 
ment. 

I have always voted for the immigration bill whenever it was 
up, and I have voted to pass it over the presidential veto when- 
ever it was vetoed. I did it because I believed in it; because 
I believed it was right; because it was in accordance with my 
convictions. Months ago—I venture to say as much as six 
months or more ago—I began to receive dozens of resolutions 
and petitions from my State urging that the immigration bill be 
voted on at this session, and that I vote to take it up and dis- 
pose of it at this session of Congress. I received dozens of 
petitions, resolutions, memorials, and many individual letters 
to that effect. That began months ago, long before a Demo- 
cratic caucus on the subject was dreamed of, by me at least. 
I never dreamed at that time that there would be a Democratic 
caucus on the subject. The idea had not occurred to me. It 
had not been suggested by anyone. 

I have been here five years and a half, and I never before 
heard of caucus action on a program, on whether a bill should 
be taken up or not. I have known many Democratic caucuses 
to be held on how we should vote on a certain bill, on whether 
it should be supported by the Democratic Senators or not; but 
I never before in my experience here heard of Democratic 
caucus action on whether or not a bill should be taken up and 
proceeded with. I always understood that that was a matter 
for individual decision by the Senators. So, when I began to 
receive these letters and resolutions, I had no idea that there 
would be caucus action on the question of taking up the bill 
at this session, and I promptly gave my solemn promise to 
dozens and scores of my constituents—gave it in writing, over 
my signature, unqualifiedly, unequivocally—that I would vote 
to take up and pass the immigration bill at this session of 
Congress. j 

There was no qualification, no reservation, about my answers. 
There must now be two or three dozen of my letters held by 
constituents in my State, in writing, over my own signature, in 
which I solemnly promised to vote to take up the immigration 
bill and pass it at this session. I made those promises because 
I had a right to make them. There had been no intimation of 
eaucus action at that time. Nobody had suggested that there 
might be a Democratic caucus on the subject of whether or 
not the bill should be taken up and put on its passage. I gave 
the promises because I had a right to give them, because I be- 
lieved in them, because I believed that it was right, because it 
was in accordance with my convictions and within my rights. 
I thought it my duty to give the promises. 

I neyer was any hand to say: “ Well, I think this is right, 
but I will not do right now. I will do right some other time. 
I will not give you justice now. I will not give you your rights 
now. I will do what is right next December. I do not want to 
do what is right before the election. Just return us to power, 
and I will do what is right after the election.” I never believed 
at all in taking that attitude. It does not commend itself to 
me. That has not been the rule of conduct which has gov- 
erned my life. I have always believed that if a thing is right, 
now is the proper time to do it. Do what is right now, not at 
some other time. 

Hence, I made these promises. They are in existence. They 
are being held and relied upon by my constituents. They are 
widespread over my State. They have gone to every section 
of my State. Now, when a Democratic caucus meets and de- 
crees that this bill is not to be brought up for consideration 
at this session, what am I to do? My solemn, unqualified prom- 
ise has been given to my constituents. Am I to keep my prom- 
ise to my constituents, or am I to violate it? 

I understand that, according to the rules of the Democratic 
caucus, if a Senator has made previous promises to his constitu- 
ents, he is absolved from the action of the caucus. That rule 
alone absolves me from being governed by the action of the 
caucus in this instance. I understand that there is another 
rule of the caucus to the effect that a Senator is not bound in 
matters of conscience by the action of the caucus. That rule 
would absolve me, because I have conscientious scruples against 
violating my word. I entertain very strong conscientious scru- 
ples against violating my word; and when the question is put 
up to me, “ Shall I keep my solemn promise to my constituents, 
made before the action of any Democratic caucus, or shall I 
violate it?” it does not take me a quarter of a second to decide 
what I shall do. It does not take me a quarter of a second to 
decide what is my duty. 

L know not how other Senators may look upon it. I care not. 
I claim ro be the sole and only judge of whether or not I shall 


keep my plighted word, my honor as an individual and as a 
public man, solemn and inviolate. I claim to be the sole judge 
of that privilege. I lay it before the other Senators here on 
both sides of this Chember: If you had made a solemn promise 
to your constituents in regard to your public duties, and were 
confronted with the question whether or not you should violate 
it, what would you do? I leave the decision of that question 
to each and every Senator here individually for himself. If 
there be any Senator here who has given his solemn word or 
promise to his constituents, and he be confronted with the ques- 
tion of whether he shall keep it or violate it, I leave it to him 
and his conscience and his judgment as to whether he shall 
keep or violate his word. That is for him to decide and for 
him to reconcile with his conscience as he may be able. 
It is not for me to do it. If he wants to keep his promise or 
if he wants to violate it, that is a matter that concerns him and 
his constituents, and is not a matter for me to censor, and I 
claim the same privilege. Others may decide it as they wish. 
Others may equivocate, may consider themselves excused or 
absolved by subsequent conditions, but I claim that it is my 
duty to keep my word, both in public and in private life, and 
I claim it is my duty to keep my solemn word in public life 
just as much as in private life. A man who will not keep 
his word in public life is not fit to be in publie life. A man 
who will not keep his word in public life will not keep his 
word in private iife; and a man who will not keep his word 
is no man at all. Sink or swim, survive or perish, come what 
may, in public life or private life, politically or personally, be 
the consequences what they may, no natter what others may 
do, for me, I shall under all circumstances always keep my 
word. 

For a good many years I have made it a supreme rule of my 
life to keep my word inviolate in private life. I consider that 
the rule in public life should be the same. I think a man should 
put his word above everything else in this world, and I feel 


| that I am now getting too old to begin to violate my solemn 


word; and I am not going to do it, whether anybody else may 
like it or not. 

When I first came here, in fact, upon my way here to take a 
seat as a Member of this body, I made a promise to some of my 
constituents that I would not vote to bring up a certain tariff 
schedule for revision until the report of the Tariff Commission, 
which had been investigating it, had been made and was laid 
before Congress. Other members of my party in this body, 
when the question arose, voted to take up the schedule immedi- 
ately for consideration and revision. 

In accordance with my promise, I voted against taking it up 
immediately, and I was soundly condemned by some people for 
doing so. I admit I made an inadvertent promise in that case, 
but I stuck to it, regardless of how it was made. In that case, I 
probably made a mistake by promising to put off something 
which the people wanted. In this case, from the standpoint of 
some self-constituted critics, I seem to have made a mistake, 
according to their judgment, in voting not to put off what the 
people want. Between the two, if any mistake at all is to be 
made, I would rather take a chance on making a mistake in 
voting against putting off what the people want than to make 
it in voting to put off what the people want. I claim that a 
man in public life never makes a mistake in voting to take up 
at the present time what the people want. If the people want 
it they are entitled to it, and he makes no mistake in voting 
to give to the people at once what they want immediately. 

If I am any judge, the people of this country want an immi- 
gration bill with a literacy test now. They have wanted it for 
many years, as evidenced by the tremendous majorities given in 
favor of it time and time again by both branches of Congress, 
and they still want it; and, in my judgment, I made no mistake, 
I committed no wrong, I did not err months ago in promising 
to vote to take up and pass the immigration bill at this session. 
Whether I did or not, my word is out, my solemn, plighted word, 
and I put that above all caucus action of any party, and the 
caucus itself puts it above caucus action. Furthermore, the 
immigration bill is not a party question. No mention is made of 
it in this year’s Democratic national platform. It is not a party 
matter. However, a Democratic House passed it at this session 
by a tremendous majority. So it can not be un-Democratic. 

So I voted yesterday in accordance with my word, and I am 
going to continue to do it as long as I am a Member of this 
body. If the occasion ever arises where I have to choose be- 
tween remaining a Member of this body and keeping my ‘vord, 
I am going every time to keep my word. I may retire from 
this body. I may be retired, I may quit public life, but when 


I quit public life I am not going to permit it to be said 
truthfully that I violated my word or violated a promise to 
my constituents. That is something that can never be written 
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in my political epitaph. I would rather resign from this body 
and retire to private life now than to break my word to my 
constituents. To resign would be no discredit, but to break 
my word to constitutents would be a lasting disgrace. I never 
have done it and I never will do it. i 

Those are the reasons why I voted as I did yesterday, and 
I do not believe that any right-thinking man can do other- 
wise than approve my action when he takes into consideration 
all the circumstances. If he does, if any man thinks I ought 
to have violated my word, ought to have broken my promise to 
my constituents, he is at liberty to think so and to continue 
thinking so. I shall not agree with him and shall square my 
own conduct to my promises and my conscience, This is the 
first and only time during my service here that I have been at 
variance with a caucus of my party. I have stayed with my 
party in its great legislative program about as well as any- 
body here, because I thought it right. This is the first time I 
have been out of accord with caucus action, and this time it is 
not my fault, because caucus action was taken after I had 
made promises waich I had a right to make and mus* keep. 

There is another reason why I was justified in not being 
bound by the action of the caucus. When the caucus was held 
which passed on this matter, I endeavored four or five times 
to get recognition of the Chair and state the views which I 
have stated here and ask the caucus what in the opinion of 
the caucus was my duty. But I failed to get recognition, and 
after I had attempted unsuccessfully four or five times to get 
recognition I picked up my hat and walked out of the caucus, 
feeling that I had no place there, and I was not there when the 
vote was had. I do not believe any Senator ought to be bound 
by a caucus in which he has neither voice nor vote. I did not 
vote. I had left for reasons which appeared sufficient to me; 
and on that ground, too, I am not bound by the action of the 
caucus, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], for whom I have 
high regard, who used such caustic language yesterday, had at 
the very beginning of the caucus been recognized, as he ‘s 
always promptly recognized in caucus. I have never seen him 
have any difficulty in getting récognition. He made a long 
talk, giving his views, and then, sitting right across the aisle 
from me, after he had talked, when I had had no opportunity 
to talk, after making four or five attempts, the Senator from 
Missouri was one of the loudest to clamor for a vote and to 
cut off further and useless debate, as he expressed it. He 
clamored vociferously for a “vote, vote,” after he had said 
all he wanted to say, while I was trying to get the floor. 

I want to say to Democratic Senators here, if you want me 
to go into a Democratic caucus and be bound by it, it would be 
the part of policy, if not of wisdom, to give me a chance to 
express my views, along with other Senators who are older at 
the business than I am. If not, you have no right to consider 
me bound. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. JONES. ‘Will the Senator kindly state who presided over 
the caucus? 

Mr. MYERS. If any Democratic Senator should ask me that 
question, I am willing to answer, but I do not think it is a proper 
question from ‘the Republican side. I do not think it concerns the 
other side. 

I have said as much as I feel it is my right and my duty to 
say, and beyond that I will not go. I merely have stated so 
much of what occurred in the caucus as I believed, in my judg- 
ment, necessary, fit, proper, and appropriate to state. I do not 
desire to state more; but I think that if Democratic Senators 
want us to be bound by the caucus they should so conduct their 
caucuses that each and every Senator on the floor of the caucus, 
whether an old Senator or not, has an-equal right to be heard 
there, There can not justly be taxation without representation, 
and in a caucus no one can be justly bound without a voice in 
the proceedings. However, I waive that in this instance, and 
base my vote of yesterday to take up the immigration bill and 
the one I shall cast to-day on a higher ground of previous prom- 
ises to constituents. 

I want to state further, while I am on the floor, in regard to 
the program for this session, that I read in a Washington news- 
paper a few mornings ago the startling information that cer- 
tain Democratic Senators and certain Republican Senators had 
gotten together and agreed that the Owen corrupt-practices bill 
should not be considered at this session, and that it should go 
over until the next session, In December. I do not know how 
much truth there is in that report. I have not been consulted 
about it, but I want to say openly and boldly now that if there 


is any such agreement I shall not be bound by it. I do not be- 
lieve in any such hocus-pocus juggling with the business of the 
Senate. I do not believe it is just to the American people; I 
do not believe it is just to the constituents whom I represent, 
if there be any truth in it. I am in favor of the Owen corrupt- 
practices bill, I am in favor of its being considered and en- 
acted at this session of Congress. I am in favor of its being con- 
sidered now, because now is the accepted time; because it is 
right and because it is needed now, and it will not be needed 
for four years after the 7th of November. Away with such 
dallying with the people's right, such trifling with needed legis- 
2 It would be a farce to put it off until the December 
session. 

I have no patience with any such sentiment—any plan or 
agreement which would take needed legislation, badly needed 
right now at this particular time, and put it over until after the 
election, when it could not do any harm to either political 
party for four years. I am against such a proceeding. If I 
get an opportunity, I shall vote to take up and pass the Owen 
corrupt practices bill at this session. 

Something has been said by some of the Senators this morn- 
ing about the desire to end this session, I tell you, my fellow 
Democratic Senators, in my opinion it is a great deal more im- 
portant that we stay here and finish the work that we have 
promised to the people of the country than it is to adjourn 
and get away in a hurry. It is a great deal more important 
and essential to the success of the Democratic Party, in my 
opinion, that we stay here and do our duty and give the people 
the measures which have been promised to them rather than 
it is to quit in a hurry and go home in order to take our own 
ease and look after our reelection. I say duty first. 

In conclusion, I want to thank the amiable Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], for whom I have very high 
esteem, for the courtesy of staying here and listening to my 
humble remarks and not retiring, as he must have been tempted 
to do. I can not attribute his remaining to any fascination or 
interest in my poor remarks, but it must have been due solely 
to the courtesy which always characterizes him, and I thank 
him for it. I appreciate his courtesy. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to make a brief 
statement by way of personal explanation. I did not hear the 
remarks of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] 
yesterday in connection with Senate bill 5886, a bill extending 
the time for the completion of the bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Memphis, Tenn., authorized by an act entitled “An 
act to amend an act approved July 20, 1912, entitled ‘An act 
to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Ter- 
minal Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River,’ approved August 23, 1912.” 

I wish to assure the Senator from Arkansas and the Senate 
that I moved to concur in the amendments of the House purely 
as a matter of routine. If I had known that he intended to ask 
for further action on the bill I would certainly not have made 
the motion. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the statement 
made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] justifies me 
in saying just a word. Under the practice in the Committee 
on Commerce, what are known as bridge bills, giving authority 
to build bridges across navigable streams under the terms laid 
down in the general bridge act, go, as a matter of course, after 
they have been passed upon by a subcommittee consisting of 
three members of the Committee on Commerce. The Senator 
from Texas is the chairman of that committee. The authority 
under which the subcommittee exists is as follows: À 

That bridge bills shall be referred to a Subcommittee on Bridges, with 
authority, in event they agree and there is no contest, to report the 
same to the Senate, 

That implies, of course, that a bridge bill will be submitted 
to the Senators from the State affected by it. It is not intended 
to give to any Senator the right to bring those bridge bills for- 
ward without consultation with those directly interested in the 
matter. ` 

I thought I had taken such steps as would afford me an op- 
portunity to confer with my colleague and the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Surexps] about that particular bill, and 
I was quite surprised when I found it had been disposed of on 
Saturday evening when very few Senators were here and I 
was absent. I suppose the Senator from Texas had some reason 
for doing it, and I did not imply otherwise in the statement I 
made, I want to say to him now I think the judgment of the 
Committee on Commerce is that whenever a bridge bill is pre- 
sented he should consult the Senators from the State affected 
by the provisions of the bill before he presents it to the Sennte, 
and I am sure he will do that. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
glad to have these matters called to my attention by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, and that I shall endeavor hereafter to ob- 
serve the rule to which he refers. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14338) to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in 
the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to 
establish, provide, or improve the following aids to navigation 
and other works in the Lighthouse Service, under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in accordance with the respective limits of 
costs hereinafter respectively set forth, which shall in no case 
be exceeded : 

“ Light keepers’ dwellings and appurtenant structures, includ- 
ing sites therefor, within the limit of cost fixed by the act 
approved February 26, 1907 (34 Stat. L., p. 996), $75,000. 

“ Constructing and equipping light vessels for general service 
on the Great Lakes, or for general service, $150,000. 


“ SECOND LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Constructing and equipping a lighthouse depot for the 


second lighthouse district, $85,000. 
“THIRD LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Constructing, or purchasing, and equipping a lighthouse | Public Health Service under the rules and regulations govern- 


tender to replace tenders worn out in service in the third light- 


house district or in the Lighthouse Service generally, $150,000. 


“Improving the light station, moving the fog „ and 
constructing a keeper’s dwelling at Great Salt Pond Light Sta- 
tion, R. L, $25,000. 

Improvement of the offices and laboratory at the general 


lighthouse depot at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y., $21,000. | 


Improving the aids to navigation on the East River, N. Y., 
$16,000. 
“ FIFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Constructing and equipping a light vessel for station off i 


Cape Charles, Va., or for general service, $130,000. 

“Improving lights and fog signals leading to Cape Charles 
City, Va., $12,800. 

“Improving aids to navigation and establishing new aids on 


the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, Md. and 


Va., $29,000. 
“ NINTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 
“Removal and rebuilding on another site of the light station 
and dwelling at or near Point Borinquen, P. R., $85,000. 


“TENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Aids to navigation at Huron Harbor, Ohio, $4,500. 
„ the aids to navigation at Fairport Harbor, Ohio, 


“ELEVENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“ Improving aids to navigation and establishing new aids at 
or near the entrance to Keweenaw Waterway Harbor of Refuge, 
Portage River, Mich,, $110,000. 

“Improvement at Detroit, Mich., lighthouse depot, $53,000. 

“Light station and fog signal at or near Sand Hills, Mich., 
$75,000. 

“TWELFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, 

Improving the light and fog-signal station at Manitowoc 
North Breakwater, Wis., $21,000. 

“Removing and rebuilding Chicago Harbor Light Station, 
III., and establishing lights on the new breakwater in Chicago 
Harbor, $142,000. 

“ Establishing and improving aids to navigation at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., $100,000. 

* SIXTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Aids to navigation and improvement of existing aids in 
Alaska, $60,000. 


“ SEVENTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 
“Tor the establishment of aids to navigation and improve- 


ment of existing aids in Washington and Oregon, seventeenth | 


lighthouse district, $35,000. 
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“ NINETEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Constructing and equipping a temporary lighthouse depot 
at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, pending the establishment of 
a permanent depot, $5,000; and authority is hereby granted to 
erect such temporary depot on land to be leased. 

“Construction and equipment of a lighthouse depot for the 
nineteenth lighthouse district, $90,000: Provided, That for the 
purposes herein lands and property now belonging to the United 
States and being used a the Navy for naval purposes shall be 
utilized for this purpo: 

“Sec. 2. That 3 the Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized, whenever he shall deem it advisable, to exchange any 
right of way of the United States in connection with lands per- 
taining to the Lighthouse Service for such other right of way 
as may be advantageous to the service, under such terms and 
conditions as he may deem to be for the best interests of the 
Government; and in case any expenses not exceeding the sum 
of $500 are incurred by the United States in making such ex- 
change, the same shall be payable from the appropriation Gen- 
eral expenses, Lighthouse Service,’ for the fiscal year during 
which such exchange shall be effected. 

“Sec. 8. That hereafter post lantern lights and other aids to 
navigation may be established and maintained, in the discre- 
tion of the Commissioner of Lighthouses, out of the annual ap- 
propriation for the Lighthouse Service on the Mobile, Tombig- 
bee, Warrior, and Black Warrior Rivers, Alabama, and Lake 
Tahoe, California and Nevada. 

“Sec. 4. That the appropriation ‘General expenses, Light- 
house Service,’ shall be available for the purchase and neces- 
sary equipment ef one motorcycle and the repair and operation 
of the same for the use of the Lighthouse Service in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

“Sec. 5. That hereafter light keepers and assistant light 
keepers of the Lighthouse Service shall be entitled to medical 
relief without charge at hospitals and other stations of the 


ing the care of seamen of the merchant marine: Provided, 
That this benefit shall not apply to any keeper or assistant 
keeper who receives an original appointment after the passage 
of this act, unless the applicant passes a physical examination 
in accordance with rules approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Sec. 6. Furnishing all seagoing vessels in the Lighthouse 
Service with radio equipment and auxiliary power for the oper- 
ation thereof, $60,000. 

JAMES P. CLARKE, 


Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. C. ADAMSON, 
T. W. Sus, 
J. J. Esch, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16768) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate is the motion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sacrru] to proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill 
to the displacement of the revenue bill, which is the unfinished 
business. On yesterday the whole day was consumed in a dis- 
cussion more or less relevant to that motion and this morning 
we have occupied nearly an hour and a half in a discussion 
with reference to that simple motion. 

Without taking sides in the controversy that we have had 
and without expressing any opinion about the merits of the con- 
troversy, I feel, Mr. President, that enough of the time of ihe 
Senate and of the country has been taken up in this discus- 
sion, a large part of which I think it would have been better 
if it had not taken place at all. I regret many things that have 
been said ; I wish they had not been said ; but both sides have had 
their opportunity. Senators have been given a liberal time in 
which to express their views and the difficulty between the two 
contending factions seem this morning to have been more or 
less adjusted. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we may now without further 
If the Senate de- 
sires to displace the revenue bill and take up the immigration 
bill let us do that and go on with the business of the country. 
If, on the other hand, the Senate shall vote against doing that, 
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then we can go on with the business of the country in connec- 
tion with necessary revenue iegislation. 

I trust that no Senator on this side will prolong the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I believe we are ready to vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I ask for a vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. PENROSE called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum and the Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Myers Smith, Ga, 
Bankhead Hardin; Nelson Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hardwick O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hitchcock Oliver Smoot 
Brandegee Hughes Overman Stone 
ryan Husting wen Taggart 
Chamberlain Jones Penrose ‘Thomas 
Chilton enon Phelan Thompson 
Clarke, Ark, Kern Pittman Vardaman 
ulberson ne Robinson Warren 
Cummins Lee. Md. Saulsbury Weeks 
Curtis McCumber Shafroth Williams 
Dillingham McLean Sheppard 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Simmons 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, the question, as I understand, is 
on the motion to proceed to the consideration of the immigration 
bill. Is that right? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarn] to 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 10384, commonly 
known as the immigration bill. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I think that at this session of 
Congress the Senate should take up and discuss and pass an 
immigration bill. I think that the country expects its enact- 
ment, and I believe it will be beneficial; but I do not believe, 
and at no time have I believed, that it should displace any other 
measure of consequence or importance while such measure is 
being considered by the Senate. The yote I cast on yesterday 
in favor of taking up the immigration bill was merely in ac- 
cordance with my desire to have that bill brought up and con- 
sidered by the Senate. I had in answer to many letters assured 
people writing to me from the State which I in part represent 
that I would vote in favor of the consideration of that bill, and 
the action I took yesterday was taken for no other reason than 
that I believed it was the proper thing to do. I think, in a 
general way, the country expects the passage of a measure 
of that kind; and, quite regardless of the opinion of anyone or of 
the criticism of anyone, I voted that way with the conviction 
that I was performing my duty. 

It is my opinion that “that man serves his party best who 
serves his country best.” I think that is a good party precept 
to follow. It does not make much difference to me—it never has, 
and it never will in the future—as to the source from which 
proposed legislation comes. I do not care whether it comes 
from the standpat or progressive Republican side of the Cham- 
ber or the Democratic side; I do not care much whether or not 
the caucus indorses it (I did not attend the caucus), although 
I am glad to have their indorsement, but I will accept a good 
measure or a good amendment from any source, irrespective of 
the politics of the man who presents it. If it is of value to the 
country, then it is of value to the party of which I am a member, 
no matter who proposes it. I would accept it from his satanic 
majesty if he brought it white hot out of hades on a shovel as 
soon as it cooled off enough to enable me to take hold of it 
[laughter], and thank him for it. I would even accept it from 
the Senator from Missouri—after carefully looking it over—and 
thank him, 

This is my position: The only interest I have in the matter 
is to secure good legislation if possible. I will not, however, 
vote to bring up the immigration bill at this time, for the reason 
that I think the right of way belongs to another bill, namely, the 
revenue bill; but just as soon as that bill is out of the way, I 
shall by my vote and otherwise do what I can to bring on this 
floor for consideration the immigration bill, and help fight it 
out to a finish. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the motion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sari] to proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill. 
The Secretary will call the roll, 
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The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], which 1 
transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Suruer- 
LAND]. He is absent, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson], which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. He is not present, and I therefore withhold my vote, 

Mr, GRONNA (when Mr. La Forterre’s name was called). 
I have been requested to announce that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] is necessarily absent. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when Mr. Lopcr’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Lopce] is unavoidably absent. He has a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Srm]. If 
my colleague were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Potspexter’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] is necessarily absent. If he were 
present my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when Mr. Reep’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. REED] is necessarily away and will be so for three 
or four days. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Corr] to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 
I have been unable to secure a transfer, and I therefore with- 
hold my vote by reason of that fact. If I were at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcre] to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK], who is away from the city, to the Senator from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
JoHNSON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. TowNsenn’s name was called). E 
have previously announced the reason for the absence of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsENnp]. If he were present, 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when Mr. UnpErwoop’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] is temporarily absent from the 
Chamber. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrrritr] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samira] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortts]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SurHertanp]. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 


league [Mr. Crank of Wyoming], who is paired with the Senator 
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from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES. I have a pair for the week with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], but I am released from 
that pair on this vote, and. therefore I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
Before I transferred my pair with the Senator from Massachy- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr] to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprne] had 
announced a pair with him and refrained from voting. I see 
that the Senator from Ohio is not in the Chamber and has not 
voted. Therefore I think, in deference to the situation, I should 
withdraw the transfer and not have my vote recorded. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. In his absence I can not vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote strategically “ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the negative). Dur- 
ing the temporary absence of the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. PomERENE] I transferred my pair to him. As he has 
returned to the Chamber, I ask to withdraw my vote, as he 
is desirous of voting himself and as I can not obtain another 
pair. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have been requested to announce the neces- 
sary absence of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. He 
is paired with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrr- 
pitt]. If the Senator from Montana were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BORAH. My colleague [Mr. Brapy] is necessarily ab- 


sent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 32, as follows: 
YEAS—23. 
Ashurst Gallinger McLean Smoot 
Borah Gronna Myers Sterling 
Brandegee Hardwick Nelson Vardaman 
Cummins Jones Oliver Warren 
Curtis Kenyon Penrose Weeks 
Dillingham M mber Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—82. 
Bankhead Husting Overman Shields 
Beckham Kern Phelan Smith, Ariz 
Bryan „ane Pittman Smith, Md 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Pomerene Stone 
Culberson Martin, Va Ransdell ‘Taggart 
Fletcher Martine, N. J Robinson Thomas 
Hitchcock Newlands Shafroth Thompson 
Hughes O'Gorman Sheppard Williams 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Brady Got N Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Gore Lodge Smith. Mich. 
Catron Harding Norris Sutherland 
Chilton Hollis Owen Swanson 
ere James Page Tillman 
Clark, Wyo Johnson, Me. . Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Clarke, Ark Johnson, S. Dak. Reed Und 
Colt La Follett Saulsbury Wadsworth 
du Pont Lea, Tenn. Sherman Walsh 
Fall Lewis Simmons Works 


So the motion of Mr. Smirx of South Carolina was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what I shall have to say at 
this stage of this debate will be largely in the nature of a state- 
ment, and, as I desire that statement to be accurate, I have re- 
duced it to writing. For that reason I hope I may be permitted 
to proceed without interruption, although I will not deeline to 
answer any question that Senators may see fit to ask, pertinent 
to the subject which I am discussing at the time of the inquiry. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The appropriations for the fiscal year 1917, according to a 
statement furnished me by the Treasury Department, August 19, 
1916, aggregate $1,572,008,728. 

This aggregate includes all appropriations passed up to this 
time, includes the amount carried in the Army and Navy and 
District of Columbia bills not yet signed by the President, and 
$19,000,000 carried in the general deficiency bill now pending 
before the House Committee on Appropriations, and $2,000,000 
miscellaneous appropriations now pending in the House. It does 
not include the $50,000,000 provided in the shipping bill for pur- 
chase and construction of ships nor the $20,000,000 provided for 
the construction of a nitrate plant. These two items are to be 
financed as provided in the law of their creation—by the issu- 
ance of Panama Canal bonds. ; 

Now, let me repeat that the total appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1917, including those made or to be made by Congress, as I 
have before stated, will amount to $1,572,008,728. Deduct from 
this amount postal appropriations and postal deficiencies pay- 
able from postal revenues and the sinking-fund requirement 
included in permanent appropriations, aggregating $386,471,900, 
and the amount estimated by the Treasury Department that will 
not be expended during the year under the general rule, allowing 

* 5 per cent of the total amount appropriated as the probable 


amount that will not be disbursed during the year, $59,293,828, 
making a total of $445,765,728, and a balance will be left of 
$1,126,243,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
has estimated the general deficiency bill, which is yet to follow, 
and if that is included in his figures? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that in the estimated appropriations 
there was included the general deficiency bill hereafter to be 


passed. 

Mr. WARREN. At what amount, please? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nineteen million dollars. 

Mr. WARREN. It will be very much more than that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, I do not know. That is the amount 
furnished me by the Treasury Department. I also included the 
deficiency bills passed March 31 and July 1, 1916, carrying 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? I do not intend to interrupt the Senator, as I know 
he does not want to be interrupted, but it is rather difficult to 
hear him over here. I should like to ask him what was the date 
of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury to which he re- 
ferred in his opening remarks? 

Mr. SIMMONS. August 19, 1916—last week. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is it an itemized statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; this is just a general statement, as I 
have given it to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Has the Senator the original statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. It is a memorandum furnished me by 
the department. 

Mr. PENROSE. It would be very interesting to have the 
items of the statement, and if the Senator has them I intend to 
ask for them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated, if the Senator will permit me, that 
the aggregate amount which I gave included all appropriations 
made up to this time, including the amounts carried in the 
Army and Navy and District of Columbia bills not yet signed 
by the President, and $19,000,000 carried in the general de- 
ficiency bill now pending in the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, and $2,000,000 of miscellaneous appropriations now 
pending in the House; but that it did not include the $50,000,000 
earried by the ship-purchase bill nor the $20,000,000 provided 
for the construction of a nitrate plant. 

POSTAL DEDUCTION. 


With reference to the deduction of postal expenses it may be 
stated that as a rule the postal receipts about equal postal ex- 
penses. Sometimes there is a surplus and sometimes there is 
a deficit. All appropriation bills, as does this one, provide for 
possible deficiencies in postal appropriations. During the fiscal 
year 1916 the postal receipts exceeded postal expenditures, and 
on August 19—last Saturday—the Postmaster General turned 
into the Treasury $5,200,000 of surplus receipts for the fiscal 
year 1916. It is believed that postal receipts during this fiscal 
year will again exceed expenditures, and that there will be a 
still larger surplus than for the fiscal ear 1916. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator on what 
that belief is based? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That belief is based upon the fact that dur- 
ing the past fiscal year we had a surplus of something over 
$5,000,000, and I can see no reason why there should be any 
decrease in postal receipts. On the contrary, I have an abiding 
faith that this year is going to be a very prosperous one and 
that the receipts will probably be larger. 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course postal receipts depend almost en- 
tirely on the condition of business. In fact, they reflect the 
condition of business. If you have a banner year’s business, 
the postal receipts are large; otherwise, they are small. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. But as a matter of fact the postal receipts 
have only exceeded the expenditures, I think, 3 years in the 
last 30 years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. They exceeded them this year, how- 
ever, by over five millions. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; they did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I am advised that there has been an 
excess of postal receipts during each of the last three years. 
I have not confirmed that statement. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will correct that. I am advised that dur- 
ing two of the preceding three years there has been a surplus 
in the postal receipts. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator objects to a 
proper interruption I will not interrupt him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator sees that if I yield to these 
interruptions the continuity of this statement will be entircly 
broken up; but I shall not object. 
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Mr. PENROSE. This bears so immediately on what the Sen- 
ator has referred to that I should like to make the inquiry. 
On page 71 of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1915, we read, under the head- 
ing Postal Service.“ as follows: 

The Post Office Department estimates that the postal revenues for 
the fiscal year 1917 will probably amount to $18,000,000, with ex- 

nditures for the Postal rvice for the same period under existing 
aws of $324,000,000. 

That would indicate a deficit of several million dollars in 
the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Those estimates were made last October. 
Since that time it has developed as a fact that there was a 
surplus of over $5,000,000. Of course the Postmaster General 
can not look to the end of the year when he is in the middle of it. 

SINKING-FUND DEDUCTION. 

These appropriations, Mr. President—I have to go back now, 
because the continuity of the statement has been broken, and 
I am now referring to the total appropriations—these appropria- 
tions, as usual, carry an appropriation for the sinking fund, this 
year amounting to $60,000,000. This has been done ever since 
1869; but, as is well known, and therefore unnecessary that I 
should spend any time about it, this amount is never included 
in the estimate of disbursements, because the amount is never 
actually disbursed; it is a mere matter of bookkeeping in the 
Treasury Department, which, I assume, is well understood. 

There is always a difference between the amount appropriated 
and the amount actually disbursed, and, as a result of long 
experience, the Treasury Department estimates that this dif- 
ference will average about 5 per cent of total appropriations. 
This year, after a thorough investigation among all the de- 
partments and offices which are to disburse these appropriations, 
the Treasury Department estimates that of the total appropria- 
tions $59,293,828 will not be expended during the fiscal year 
1917, this being witnin a few thousand dollars of the 5 per cent 
rule usually adopted. This investigation and resultant estimate 
was made by the department at my request, because of my de- 
sire that this statement should be accurate. 

Now, making the deductions for the postal expenditures and 
sinking-fund requirement and the estimated amount that will 
not be expended during the fiscal year 1917, we have left as the 
1 J pi total disbursements for the fiscal year 1917, $1,126,- 

43,000. 

For a clearer and more thorough understanding of the finan- 
cial situation which we are now discussing, it is well to under- 
stand what part of these estimated expenditures are for normal 
current expenditures, what part is to meet the requirements of 
our preparedness program, and what part is to defray the ex- 
penses incident to the Mexican situation, involving the mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard and the operation of our troops along 
the border and in Mexico for the six months ending December 
31, 1916. In order to make this statement not only full but ac- 
curate, I have asked the Treasury Department to give me a 
statement of the expenses incident to the Military Establishment 
showing the increased appropriations for this fiscal year in 
excess of the estimated normal increase, what part of these in- 
creased appropriations represents preparedness, and what part 
represents expenditures on account of the Mexican situation, 
and in pursuance of that request it has furnished me with the 
following statement: ~ 

Total appropriations, Military Establishment, 1917. 
SETON EE PE E A ES ee a OSR $267, 596, 000 
25, 748, 000 


Sundry civil (military) oe ee TA 6, 351, 000 


MUSA ENA —— — 1. 225, 000 
Deficiencies (act of Mar. 31, 1916) (military) 8, 612, 000 
Deficlencies (act of July 1, 1916) (military 27, 210, 000 
go. UEA ee. ere 336, 742, 000 
Deficiencies pending in general deficiency bill 4, 573, 000 
Estimated appropriations for Military Establishment. 341, 315, 000 
Increase in appro riations by Congress over the 1 
estimates submitted by the Treasury Department | 
Se (© SRE ES CSE SS ES SEE — — 159, 094, 000 
For Mexican situation $130, 000, 000 
For additional preparedness 29, , 000 
— 159, 094, 000 
Estimate for preparedness, Dec. 6, 1916___ 67, 832, 000 
Additional appropriations for preparedness. 29, 094, 000 
Total appropriations for preparedness..._..-_..__ 96, 926, 000 
RESUME. 
Appropriations for Mexican situation $130, 000, 000 
Appropriations for preparedness- 96, 926, 000 


Total appropriation Mexican situation und pre 
8 aetna Re Se Te a le =- 226, 926, 000 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if it will not embarrass the Sena- 
tor, I should like to ask him a question which will have direct 
application to that statement. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. For how many troops now doing duty on the 
Mexican border does that appropriation provide? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am unable to answer the question, The 
department did not furnish that detail. 

Mr. WEEKS. The reason why I ask the question is that for 

he past two months there have been about 100,000 National 

uardsmen there; but additional men are being sent there—some 
twenty-five or thirty thousand—and I wondered if it applied to 
all the men from all the States who have been called into the 
service, or simply those who are now doing duty on the border. 
I was going to ask, further, if the Senator knew what the policy 
was to be about keeping those men on the border indefinitely, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am unable to answer the question of the 
Senator as to the policy of the Government with reference to 
that. As I have stated before, in the estimate made by the 
department in December, 1915, before this Mexican situation 
arose, they included $67,000,000 for preparedness. In their sub- 
sequent estimate made to Congress, and in pursuance of which 
Congress increased the appropriations $159,000,000, they included 
$130,000,000 to finance the Mexican situation up to December 31, 
1916, and $29,000,000 additional for preparedness. — 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE. 


From this statement it will be seen that the aggregate appro- 
priations on account of the Military Establishment, including 
Army, fortifications, sundry civil, Military Academy, and defi- 
ciencies, either already appropriated or provided for in the 
pending deficiency bill, amount to $341,815,000, 

It will also be seen that on December 6, 1915, before the 
Mexican situation reached the stage calling for the punitive ex- 
pedition into Mexico and the mobilization of the National Guard, 
the department had estimated that the total appropriations on 
account of the Military Establishment (including $67,832,000 
for preparedness, would amount only to $182,221,000. By reason 
of the Mexican situation and the necessity for an additional 
amount for preparedness, the department later increased its 
estimate of December, 1915, and Congress appropriated, in pur- 
suance of these new estimates, the additional sum of $159,094,000, 
$130,000,000 of the amount being for the Mexican situation and 
$29,094,000 for general preparedness purposes. This latter sum, 
when added to the $67,832,000 in the department's estimate of 
December 6, 1915, make the total amounts carried in the final 
appropriations for preparedness $96,926,000. 

Adding the $96,926,000 for preparedness to the $130,000,000 
for the Mexican situation shows that the increase in the appro- 
priation for the Military Establishment on account of prepared- 
ness and the Mexican situation amounts to $226,926,000. 

Increase in naval e preparedness purposes, 1917 orcr 


Increase in naval appropriations, 1917 over 1916_______ $167, 065, 000 

Average increase in appropria Goni for fiscal years 1910 
to 1916 was $2,121, a Pi this amount deducted 
e eg ete es 2, 121, 000 


Increase in naval appropriations due to pre- 
parednésp oo a —e! — 164, 944, 000 

As shown by the above table, the increase in the appropria- 
tions for the Navy for preparedness purposes is $164,944,000. 
To this add the increased appropriations for Military Establish- 
ment—$226,926,000—and we have an aggregated increase of 
appropriations due to preparedness and the Mexican situation 
of $391,870,000. Deducting 5 per cent from this, the usual 
amount estimated will be unexpended during the year $19,- 
590,000, and we have left $372,280,000 as the estimated disburse- 
ments for the fiscal year on account of the Mexican situation 
and preparedness, 

This amount deducted from the total estimated disburse- 
ments—$1,126,243,000—for the fiscal year 1917 would leave $753,- 
963,000 as the amount required to meet the total normal dis- 
bursements of the Government for that year. Now, the total 
estimated receipts for the year.1917 under existing laws, as is 
shown in the statement of the Treasury Department filed with 
the report of the committee, is $762,000,000, or $8,037,000 more 
than the estimated normal disbursements, making it clear that 
but for the extraordinary increases in the appropriations for the 
Naval and Military Establishments which haye been thought 
expedient and necessary on account of the emergencies of the 
present situation, the normal receipts of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1917 under existing law would be suflicient to pay 
the expenses of the Government for that year and leave a sur- 
plus of over $8,000,000 in the Treasury, just as the receipts for 
the year 1916, before we entered upon this preparedness pro- 
gram and before the Mexican situation developed. actually 
yielded a sufficient revenue to pay the expenses of the Govern- 


ment and left a surplus in the Treasury of $55,270,000—net ordi- 


nary. 


1916. 
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It is therefore obvious from this statement that the necessity 
‘for this legislation is due to the extraordinary expenses of the 
Mexican situation and the broad program of preparedness upon 
which we have decided to enter. 

Now, as to the balance, after deducting ordinary receipts, and 
how we propose to raise it: 

As I have shown before, if you subtract from the estimated 
disbursements for the year 1917 the estimated receipts for the 
year 1917 we will have a balance to be otherwise provided for 
of $364,243,000. It is estimated that the pending bill will yield 
$205,000,000 ; amount to be otherwise provided for, $159,243,000. 
Deduct from this the amount required to meet the Mexican 
situation to be financed by bonds, $130,000,000, and we have a 
balance to be provided from the general fund of $29,243,000. 

The general fund on the 16th day of August amounted to 
$184,837,895, and it is estimated that this amount can be taken 
from that fund without serious embarrassment to the Treasury. 

In connection with the proposed bond issue to cover the Mex- 
ican expenditures I wish to advert to the attempt being made 
to create the impression that the suggestion made in the report 
of the Committee on Finance that this sum be financed by bonds 
was a new and unexpected suggestion. There is no foundation 
for these misleading statements, 

As a matter of fact, before the bill was introduced in the 
House this subject was discussed, and it was then decided that 
this expenditure should be met by a bond issue, and accordingly 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House in its report 
of July 5 made substantially the same statement with reference 
to this matter made in the report of the Committee on Finance. 
The financial statement then filed by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee shows, as does the report of the Finance Committee, that 
$130,000,000 of the increased appropriations for the Army was 
to be paid by the issuance of bonds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has authority, as is well known, 
to issue Panama bonds to reimburse the Treasury for amounts 
paid on account of the Panama Canal out of the current funds 
during the years of its construction, and it is understood that in 
pursuance of this authority these expenses will be provided for 
by the sale of such of these bonds as may be required for that 
purpose. 

Fortunately, the Democratic Party has had no oceasion at any 
time to issue Panama bonds. It has been able to pay all canal 
expenses from the current receipts. The Republican Party, not 
being so fortunate with its finances, found it necessary and 
advisable, on several occasions, both under Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. eth to issue Panama bonds to pay the expenses of that 
work, 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe in all it has issued and sold about 
$134,000,000. As before stated, we have never issued a single 
dollar’s worth of these bonds to reimburse the Treasury in 
accordance with the Panama Canal act. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has undertaken to put a par- 
tisan flavor in his statistics, which, perhaps, justifies me in ad- 
dressing an inquiry to him as to whether the Panama Canal 
was not largely completed when the Democratic Party took 
control of the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. } 

Mr. PENROSE. So there was no occasion to issue bonds; 
and the fact that the bonds were unissued is a magnificent trib- 
ute to the thrift and economy of the Republican Party. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not yield to the Senator for a speech. 
I hope the Senator will allow me to proceed. 

Mr. PENROSE. That was the splendid legacy left to the 
Democratic Party. But I rose more particularly to ask the 
Senator whether he contends that the Secretary of the Treasury 
can issue these Panama Canal bonds for the shipping board, 
for the war on the border, and for every other purpose that he 
may 21 fit, or whether it would not require additional authority 
of law 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, answering the last inquiry of 
the Senator, I say without hesitation there is no question about 
the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury under the act to 
issue these bonds for this purpose. 

Mr. PENROSE. To which act does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are several of those acts. I can not 
specify them. l 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator say that 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is not any question, Mr. President, 
about the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
Panama bonds for the purpose of reimbursing the Treasury for 
the amount that has been expended out of the current funds 
of the Government for Panama Canal purposes. 
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Mr. PENROSE. I think—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnorf in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has asked his question, and I 
prefer to answer it, if he will permit me. 

Mr. PENROSE. All right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In answer to the further statement of the 
Senator that the canal was largely completed at the time the 
Democrats came into power, of course in a general way that is 
true, but it was not completed, and since the beginning of this 
administration we have taken out of the ordinary current funds 
of the Government and applied to the discharge of Panama 
Canal expenses $84,000,000. 

I do not know how much of the $130,000,000 estimated for the 
Mexican situation will have to be spent. If the present situa- 
tion continues until the Ist of January, 1917, it is probable that 
practically the whole amount estimated will have to be spent. 
If it terminates before then, the amount will be less, but no more 
bonds will be issued than necessary to defray the actual ex- 
penses, and that will depend upon how long the present situa- 
tion will continue on the border and in Mexico. 

The Republican Party, not only in this Chamber but in the 
country at large, is making strenuous, almost frenzied, ef- 
forts to make the people believe that the increase in the appro- 
priations of this Congress are made necessary by, and are the 
result of, reckless extravagance and wastefulness on the part of 
the Democratic Party and the Congress. 

There is no foundation for this charge. Even a superficial 
analysis will show that it can not honestly be made. Manifestly 
it is an effort of the opposition in a presidential campaign to 
capitalize the financial demands growing out of an extraordinary 
situation for political capital. 

This charge of extravagance involves two questions: 

First. Whether this increased appropriation on account of 
preparedness and the Mexican situation, carrying $393,991,000, 
is an extravagant appropriation fer the purposes for which it is 
made, and that necessarily involves the question of whether the 
purpose itself is an unworthy one. 

Second. Whether the appropriations for the fiscal year 1917 
for purely normal purposes is wasteful and extravagant. 

Let us first consider these charges as they relate to prepared- 
ness appropriations. What was and is the attitude of the Re- 
publican Party in this Chamber with respect to these appro- 
priations? What was and is the attitude of that party in the 
country as represented by its most distinguished leaders, among 
them the present Republican candidate for the Presidency and 
ex-President Roosevelt? What is to be the attitude of that party 
upon this question in the present national campaign? Does the 
Republican Party propose to put itself in the attitude of oppo- 
sition to the necessary appropriation and expenditure for pre- 
paredness and for defense on the border and in Mexico? Does 
that party wish the country to understand that -it has taken 
the back track upon the question of preparedness; that it has 
taken the back track upon the question of sending the punitive 
expedition into Mexico; that it has taken the back track upon 
the question of the mobilization of our forces to meet the situa- 
tion which was created in Mexico and in the United States as 
the result of the Columbus and other raids and as a result of 
our punitive expedition in Mexico? 

Did the Republican Party in this Chamber, when the Army 
bill, carrying $166,500,000 in addition to the usual appropria- 
tion, assail these additional appropriations as extravagant and 
unnecessary? On the contrary, did not the leaders of that 
party in this Chamber then insist upon a larger program in- 
volving a much larger expenditure, and was not the inadequacy 
of the program, and of these appropriations, the gravamen of 
their complaint and criticism of this measure? 

What was the attitude of the Republican Party in this Cham- 
ber with respect to the great increases made in the naval bill 
in the Senate? 

It is a matter of common knowledge that upon both of these 
measures leaders on the other side insisted upon larger appro- 
priations for these purposes than was made instead of lesser 
ones. How many Republicans on the other side of the Chamber 
voted against these bills? The Recorp shows that there was 
no division on the final passage of the Army bill, which means 
that the vote was unanimous in favor of the bill. Upon the 
nayal bill there were 71 yeas and 8 nays. The nays were Sena- 
tors CLAPP, Curtis, Gronna, LA FOLLETTE, Norris, THOMAS, 
VARDAMAN, and WORKS. 

Now let us consider briefly the question of whether the in- 
creases in the appropriations for normal purposes for the fiscal 
year 1917 are excessive or extravagant as compared with ap- 
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propriations during the last 10 or 15 years. We have seen that, 
deducting the appropriations incident to preparedness and the 
Mexican situation, confining ourselves to normal appropriations 
for 1917, the estimated appropriations for that year will, upon 
that basis, exceed those of 1916 by 852.000.000, and that twelve 
millions of this increase is due to good roads and rural credits. 
Now let us compare this increase with the increases of the 
10 preceding years—some Republican and some Democratic 
ears. 
* For the purpose of showing the increase in appropriations, 
exclusive of postal and sinking fund, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1906 and ending with the fiscal year 1917, I attach hereto a 
table showing the total amount appropriated in each year, and 
the decreases and increases: 


Total annual appropriations, eaclusive of Begin and postal deficiencies 
paid from 


postal receipts, and the ng-fund requirement, 


25288585 
888A 


A... ee seen 1 793, 607, 


From this statement it will be seen that the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1914, made during the Taft administration, 
are the largest ever made up to that time during our whole 
history, except probably during the Civil War. 

The next largest appropriation shown was during the Repub- 
lican year of 1910, when the amount appropriated reached $748,- 
286,759, being only about three millions less than that for 1914. 

An analysis of this table will show that the average annual 
increase in appropriations made under the Republican adminis- 
tration from 1906 to 1914 was $21,565,000. It will also show 
that in the appropriations from 1914 to 1916, made under the 
Democratic administration, there was an annual average de- 
crease instead of an increase in appropriations of $6,048,000. 


It will also show that, including the fiscal year 1917, estimated- 


upon the basis of normal appropriations for that year, there is 
an average annual increase for the three Democratic (annual 
appropriations for the fiscal) years 1915, 1916, and 1917 of 
$14,023,000. 

Putting it in another form, an analysis of this table will show 
that during the six years of Republican power in all branches 
of the Government from 1906 to 1912 the average annual in- 
crease in appropriations was $20,674,000, or 3.5 per cent; two 
years of a Republican Senate and President and a Democratic 
House, 1912 to 1914, the average annual increase was $24,236,- 
000, or 3.4 per cent; three years of Democratic control in all 
branches of the Government, from 1914 to 1917, an average 
annual increase in normal appropriations of $14,023,000, or 1.86 
per cent. 

The annual increase in the population of the United States 
is a trifle less than 2 per cent, which is smaller than the average 
annual increase in the appropriation shown in the foregoing 
statement for the Republican years, but not smaller than the 
average normal increase shown for the Democratic years. 

I have heretofore shown, I think, that there was no extrava- 
gance in connection with the $391,870,000 appropriated for pre- 
paredness and the Mexican situation; that the question with 
respect to those appropriations was one of policy and not of 
extravagance. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am not going to be interrupted now. 

Mr. PENROSE. I knew that the Senator was on shaky 
ground and I am not surprised at him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator sees I am finishing a state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina declines to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the figures I have just quoted show 
that upon the basis of comparison with the appropriations of 
the last 11 years there is no ground for the charge of extrava- 
gance in the appropriations for either the fiscal years 1915, 
1916, or 1917 under the Democrats. 


In the light of these figures, if the Republican Senators in- 
sist that these appropriations are extravagant, hey should 
state in what particular they are regarded as extravagant and 
what has been their attitude and votes with reference to the 
specific instances of alleged extravagance. 

We are entitled to specification; we have had only general 
charges and vague hints. Neither they nor their candidate for 
the Presidency have done more than to make broad and general 
statements based on the fact that the appropriations for the 
year 1917, including all this preparedness program, is in excess 
of that of former years; and, instead of specifications, they are 
throwing out vague hints of pork-barrel legislaticn and like 
innuendos. 

In connection with this Republican charge of extravagance, 
inyented and promulgated for purely political purposes, a great 
deal has been said about the Republican surpluses and Demo- 
eratic deficits. 

I have taken the trouble to look into this matter of surplus 
and deficits somewhat, and I find a very remarkable situation 
with respect to surplus and deficits dependent upon the total 
annual receipts of the Government by referring to page 235, 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1915. 

I find, beginning with Mr. Cleveland’s first administration, 
sa Paid ellos and aaa tt hy ad and two 

ts. 

I find that there were deficits during each of the four years 
under Mr. Harrison's administration. 

I find that during Mr. Cleveland's second term there were 
two deficits and two surpluses. 

I find that under Mr. McKinley’s administration there was 
one deficit and three surpluses. 

I find that under Mr. Roosevelt's first administration there 
were two deficits and two surpluses. 

I find that under Mr. Roosevelt's second term there were two 
deficits and two surpluses. 

I find that under Mr. Taft's administration there was one 
deficit and three surpluses, 

I find that Mr. Wilson has had two surpluses and one deficit. 

I further find that during the last 10 years of the Republican 
administration the total deficits exceed the total surpluses by 
about $68,000,000. 

It has been a favorite Republican suggestion, repeated in 
the report of the minority of the Finance Committee on this 
bill, when assailing the emergency bills and other revenue legis- 
lation of this administration, to contend that if we had the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff it would not be necessary to resort to such 
legislation as is now proposed in order to raise the money to 
meet the expenses of the Government, including preparedness, 
and that it would not be necessary to increase taxes upon in- 
comes and to levy a tax upon inheritances, munitions, and so 
forth, as proposed in this bill. 

The absurdity of this contention is shown by the fact that 
under the Payne-Aldrich tariff, including the corporation tax 
it carried and ordinary receipts from internal revenue and 
all other sources, the largest amount of revenue collected 
in any fiscal year during the life of that act, excluding postal 
receipts, was only $724,111,000 for the fiscal year 1913, which 
amount was about $10,000,000 less than similar receipts, ex- 
clusive of postal receipts, during the first year of the operation 
orme present tariff act and before the emergency taxes were 
e $ 

The average ordinary receipts of the Government, exclusive 
of postal receipts, during the four years, taking them all, of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill were only $698,196,446. 

During the Payne-Aldrich bill more than half of our dutiable 
imports came from Europe. There was then no embargo upon 
these importations other than that imposed by the high rates of 
that bill. As a result of the war conditions, practically shutting 
out importations from the great manufacturing nations of Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Austria, our imports from Europe are to- 
day only about flve-eighths of normal, while our imports of the 
highly dutiable goods have fallen off in still larger proportion. 

It is apparent if in these conditions we had the Payne-Aldrich 
law, even if the normal expenditures of the Government were 
much less than they are, it would be necessary in order to 
raise the nearly $400,000,000 for preparedness and the Mexican 
situation to levy greater additional taxes than are now propused 
and than are now necessary to be raised. 

It is obvious that any system of finance that depends upon 
customs duties for revenue would not meet the abnormal con- 
ditions of the present European war. Any such system would 
completely break down when subjected to the present abnormal 
conditions, and necessarily would yield a very inadequate 
revenue. 


3... ͤ eat ea | 
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Now, Mr. President, I think I have shown, and shown con- 
clusively, that but for the preparedness and Mexican expenses 
our present revenue laws would take care of the normal ex- 
penses of the Government for the next fiscal year, even with 
the termination of the emergency provision of the present law 
December 81, 1916, and that the taxes imposed in the pending 
bill and the bond issue contemplated are necessary only to 
meet the increase in our expenses due to appropriations made 
on account of preparedness and the Mexican situation. 

In passing it may be well, in connection with the Republican 
suggestion as to the sufliciency of the Payne-Aldrich tariff to 
meet an emergency like the present, to call attention to the 
fact that the greatest amount of revenue the Government ever 
received from the tariff provisions of that act in any year was 
$333,600,000, and that the average annual receipts by the 
Government from that source during the life of the act was only 
$319,600,000—not enough by many millions of dollars to pay the 
appropriations made this year, with the approval of both par- 
ties, for preparedness and defense. 

The annual average receipts of the Government from that 
source during the whole life of the act was only $319,600,000. 
That is all your Payne-Aldrich bill yielded in the nature of 
customs revenue—the highest amount in any year was $333,- 
000,000, and the average amount was $319,600,000—not enough 
by many million dollars to pay the extraordinary expenses car- 
ried in the present appropriations for preparedness and the 
Mexican situation; yet you talk about your Payne-Aldrich bill 
meeting this situation! 

The Payne-Aldrich Act was not, so far as the Government 
was concerned, a great producer of customs revenue, although it 
was a great source of revenue to the beneficiaries of the protec- 
tion it afforded. : 

The complaint against the Payne-Aldrich Act, on the part of 
the people, was not on account of the amount they had to pay 
into the Treasury, but on account of the very much larger 
amount it compelled them to pay to the protected industries. 
The people were willing to pay the dollar into the Treasury, 
but they objected to paying the two or three dollars into the 
private pockets of the highly protected industries. 

It was on account of this private bounty which the people 
were forced under this law to pay to the beneficiaries of pro- 
tection that they repudiated the party which enacted that law 
and that the candidate of that party, who had declared that law 
the best tariff law ever enacted, received in the last national 
election the electoral votes of only two small States. 

Mr. President, I have shown, and shown conclusively, that 
but for preparedness and the Mexican situation our present 
revenue laws would take care of the normal expenses of the 
Government for the next fiscal year, even with the termination 
of the emergency provision of the present law on December 81, 
1916, and that the taxes proposed to be imposed in the pending 
bill and the bond issue contemplated are rendered necessary 
only to meet the increases in our expenses which are due, as I 
have stated, to appropriations made on account of preparedness 
and the Mexican situation. 

The question. is, How shall we raise the additional money 
needed for this purpose? How shall we provide for the pay- 
ment of these appropriations that have been made with the 
approval and support of both parties and, it is believed, of an 
overwhelming majority of the people of the country? We pro- 
pose in this bill to raise this money chiefly by increasing taxes 
upon incomes, both of individuals and corporations, and by 
levying a tax upon inheritances, graduating it so that it will 
be heavier upon larger than smaller estates, and from the 
profits arising from the manufacture of munitions of war in 
this country and the materials entering into their production. 

There is no reason why the income tax should not be in- 
creased to help defray this increase. It is a tax upon wealth, 
so is the tax upon inheritances a tax upon wealth. 

Under our old system of taxation practically the whole reve- 
nues of the Government were raised by taxes upon consump- 
tion, a tax in the main which was paid by the people and but 
very little by wealth. The purpose of amending the Constitu- 
tion so as to allow incomes to be taxed was to remedy this in- 
equality, that wealth might be required to pay its just part of 
these burdens. 


The reasons why munitions have been selected for taxation 
is apparent to everyone. I do not think the justice of imposing 
this tax under the circumstances can be seriously questioned. 
While there has been a general advance in prices on account 
of the war, the price of munitions and the things which enter 
into their manufacture have advanced out of all proportion to 
the normal advance. These enormous profits haye been made 
directly as a result of the war, and there would seem to be no 
reuson why the recipients of these extraordinary profits should 


not contribute toward the payment of the additional expenses 
which have devolved upon the Government in the emergency 
out of which their profits have come. 

I need not take the time of the Senate to discuss at this time 
dyestuffs, unfair competition, and the tariff commission pro- 
visions of the bill. They will be thoroughly discussed, I assume, 
in the general debate, and when these sections are reached for 
amendment, 

Mr. President, I haye covered the points I have set out to 
discuss, and for the present I content myself. Of course, I 
expect in the course of the debate to have to discuss many 
additional features of this subject; but I thought for the pur- 
pose of opening the discussion it was well and proper that I 
should confine myself to the matters which I have discussed, and 
should give the Senate the benefit of any information which I 
have derived from the rather thorough investigation which 
I have made into the financial conditions making it necessary 
to have additional revenues to meet the requirements incident 
to the large expenditures involved in the preparedness program 
upon which we have entered and the unexpected expenditures 
incident to the mobilization of the National Guard and of our 
troops upon the border and in Mexico. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will wait for merely one moment, I want to address an 
inquiry to him before he leaves the Chamber. I do not intend 
to-day to analyze the figures submitted by the chairman of the 
Finance Committee. To my mind they only spell one conclu- 
sion, and that is a growing deficit in the Treasury of the 
United States, a revenue measure absolutely inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the appropriation bills passed by the present 
Congress, thus bringing on the inevitable necessity of post- 
poning preparedness and withholding the contracts for the con- 
struction of battleships and the other purposes of preparedness 
in the several bills. But be that as it may, as I said, I do not 
intend to detain the Senate with this phase of the matter to-day. 

The difficulties, however, in interpreting these figures are 
greatly increased by the variety of statements; and I should 
like to ask the chairman of the committee how it comes that in 
the report of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives the total estimated 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, are 
$1,579,000,000, whereas in the report of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance the estimated disbursements for 1917 are 
$1,126,243,000? 5 - 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania state 
that last amount again? 

Mr. PENROSE. Shall I state the inquiry over again? 

Mr. SIMMONS. As to disbursements. I did not catch the 
figures which the Senator gave as to disbursements. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Pennsylvania gave the 
figures as $1,126,243,000. 

Mr. PENROSE, Does the Senator from North Carolina de- 
sire me to repeat the inquiry? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. I think I understand the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to know how the Senator from 
North Carolina explains the discrepancy of several hundred 
million dollars between the statements of the House chairman 
and the Senate chairman? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I understand the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, I will go over it again. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the amount the Senator gave as 
the total appropriations? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand the re- 
port of Mr. Krronix, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, submitted to the House of Representatives on July 5, 
1916, and I quote from that report on page 2, as follows: 


Total estimated appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, $1,579,000,000, 


Mr. SMOOT. They will be more than that. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Utah suggests that they 
will be more than that, but I am not arguing that question now. 
Then, I take the report of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, and I quote from page 2 of his report, 
as follows: : 

Estimated disbursements for 1917, $1,126,243,000. 


I naturally ask the question how there could occur a dis- 
crepancy of over $400,000,000 between the two estimates? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand that there is any such 
discrepancy. The estimate of total appropriations, as given 
by me a few moments ago in the beginning of my remarks, was 
$1,572,000,006. There seems to be a difference between those 
figures and the figures the Senator read from the House report 
of $7,000,000 only. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, how does the Senator reconcile the 
discrepancy between the estimate of Mr. KıTcHIN, as found in 
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the report of the House committee on page 2, and the estimate 
of the Senate Committee on Finance? Let the Senator read his 
own report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is doing a very strange thing. 
He is comparing estimated disbursements with appropriations. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘That is just what I want to get out of the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I will make 
it clear to him if he does not understand the statement I made. 
I stated in the beginning of my remarks that the appropria- 
tions—not the estimated appropriation, but the appropriations 
actually made—including those contained in the Army and 
Navy apprepriation bills and the general deficiency bill, which 

have not yet been signed by the President, amounted to 51.572. 
000,000. I stated that it was usual, in order to estimate the 
ordinary disbursements for the year, to deduct from that sum 
the appropriations for the Post Office Department on account of 
postal expenditures. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is also usual for the purpose of 

the estimated disbursements to deduct about 5 per 
cent as the amount of the appropriations that will not be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. PENROSE. We understand that; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That made the sum of $445,765,000, which, 
subtracted from the total appropriations, leaves the amount 
which it is estimated will be disbursed during the fiscal year for 
all purposes, except for the Post Office Department and the sink- 
ing fund. 

Mr. PENROSE. Now I am getting the information that 1 
wanted to get from the Senator when I addressed an inquiry to 
him during his statement, as to whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury had sent an itemized statement. The Senator’s re- 
ply, as I understood, was that he had no such itemized state- 
ment. I refer to the statement of August 17, 1916. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator is mistaken. I said that 
the department had sent me a memorandum. ‘They merely sent 
me a general statement as to the appropriations; they merely 
gave me a general statement as to estimated expenditures. I 
then asked them for a specific statement with reference to pre- 
paredness expenditures, and they gave me that specific state- 
ment, which I gave to the Senate in my remarks. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator have any objection, as 

_ chairman of the committee, to writing to the Secretary of the 
Treasury asking for an itemized statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to doing that, except 
for the fact that the Senator, who is the ranking member of the 
minority on the Finance Committee, has the same authority to 
do that as I have, and he will get the same frank response that 
I would get. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the estimate of the amount of appropriations 
as given by the Senator from North Carolina was $1,572,000,000, 
which falls far short of what the appropriations will be. The 
appropriations made at this session of Congress will be nearer 
$1,700,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, well, the Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want the Senate to take 
the word of the Senator from North Carolina for it, nor do I 
want it to take the word of the Senator from Pennsylvania or 
my word for it; I want the Senate to take the actual appropria- 
tion bills which have been passed at this session of Congress. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, what did the Senator say the 
amount would be? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa asks what the appro- 
priations actually will amount to. I will say to the Senator 
that I am waiting now for the general deficiency bill to be 
passed, as it is expected it will be passed by the House within 
a very few days, and as soon as that bill passes the Senate I 
will call attention to fhe facts and give the exact appropriations 
to a cent. I say to the Senator from North Carolina now that 
they will be nearly $1,700,000,000. In that connection I will 
also Sax 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. S"MMONS. The Senator will remember that I said in 
my remarks that I did not include, and the department did not 
include, in the estimate of $1,572,000,000 the $20,000,000 for the 
nitrate plant and the $50,000,000 for the shipping bill. 

If the Senator will pardon me one moment further, the Sena- 
tor's colleagues on the committee and himself in their report on 


the present bill state just about what the Senátor has stated 
new, that the appropriations will amount to approximately 
$1,700,000,000. If the Senator will deduct $50,000,000 for the 
shipping bill, $20,000,000 for the nitrate plant, and $9,000,000 
on account of the rural-credits act, which has been included as 
an appropriation, but is not an appropriation, and will also de- 
duct the $47,000,000 which the House and the Senate conferees 
struck out of the Army appropriation bill, he will find that there 
should be deducted from his estimate $126,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Deducting that from his estimate of $1.700,- 
000,000, it would leave $1,574,000,000 as the amount appropri- 
ated, instead of $1,572,000,000, the figures given by me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely wrong. 
The Senator from Utah, of course, has included the $50,000,000 
provided for in the ship-purchase bill; he has also included 
$20,000,000 for the nitrate plant; but he has not included the 
$47,000,000 deducted from the Army appropriation bill. If we 
are going to exclude the appropriation of $50,000,000 on account 
of the ship-purchase bill, $20,000,000 for the nitrate plant, and 
$11,000,000 for the armor plant, we might just as well go on 
and exclude all other appropriations. I will say now that, tak- 
ing the Army appropriation bill, the naval appropriation bill, 
and the fortifications bill, the additional amount appropriated 
this year on account of preparedness and for the expenses of the 
Army upon the border will not exeeed $390,000,000, the amount 
appropriated by the last Congress under a Republican adminis- 
tration for similar purposes. 

I will not, however, go back that far. I will only go back to 
the fiscal year 1915-16, ending June 30, 1916. The appropria- 
tions for that fiscal year were $1,114,000,000, in round numbers, 
while this year they will be, in round numbers, $1,700,000,000, 
With $390,000,000 admitted as the additional sùm appropriated 
on account of preparedness over and above the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1915-16, there is nearly $200,000,000 to ac- 
count for in the appropriations made by the Democratic Con- 
gress at this session. They can not get away from that. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania let me 
ask the Senator from Utah one more question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah says that the state- 
ment of estimated appropriations includes $50,000,000 on ac- 
count of the shipping bill. Does the Senator contend that there 
has been an appropriation of $50,000,000 on account of the 
shipping bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President; the shipping bill 
carries an appropriation of $50,000,000, to be taken care of by 
the issuance of bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But not to be paid out of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say so, Mr. President; and I wani 
to say to the Senator now that I am surprised to find in the 
report brought in here at the last moment a statement that it 
will be necessary to issue $130,000,000 of bonds to take care 
of the running expenses of the Government. After piling these 
millions and hundreds of millions of dollars up and imposing 
special taxes upon the backs of the people, that is not enough; 
and now it is proposed to issue $130,000,000 of bonds to pay 
the running expenses of the Government. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I merely want to ask the Senator from 
Utah if he has read the report on the revenue bill submitted 
by the Ways and Means Committee of the House? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I have read the House report. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator did not notice anything like 
that in the report of the House body, did he? With his usual 
fairness, the Senator states that the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Senate at the last minute brings in a recom- 
mendation for the issuance of $130,000,000 of bonds. I ask 
the Senator if he has read the House report? 

Mr. SMOOT. In all fairness, the Senator must not charge 
me with saying that the House report contained that recom- 
mendation. I say that the Senate report contains it. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator said that the chairman of the 
Senate committee at the last moment had called the attention 
of the country to the fact that expenditures amounting to $130,- 
000,000 were to be provided for by the issuance of bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny that? 
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Mr. HUGHES. I deny that the chairman of the committee 
did any such thing at the last moment. I asked the Senator if 
he had read the House report. The statement was made in the 
House report a month or more ago that some expenditures 
would have to be met and cared for by a bond issue. 


Mr. SMOOT. No; the House report said that perhaps they 
would have to issue bonds for that purpose. 

Mr. HUGHES. No; the Senator is as familiar with it as I am. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, of course I am, and I have not asked 
the Senator for any information upon it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I know the Senator did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have the absolute figures to prove every 
statement I shall make to the Senate in relation to the appro- 
priations and the expenditure of the money. I am not in the 
habit of making any statement upon the floor of the Senate that 
I can not substantiate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wish to state that the figures I 
have given were furnished me by the Treasury Department. I 
made a clear statement of what they excepted out of those fig- 
ures. If there is a controversy between the Senator and the 
Treasury Department, I can not help that. I am compelled 
myself to rely upon the statement of the Treasury Department 
as to the amount of money that has been appropriated and as 
to the amount of money that they estimate will be expended. I 
leave the Senator from Utah and the Senator from „ 
to fight out that matter with the Treasury 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is en- 
tirely right. The figures will show, and it will be fully shown, 
that one billion seven or eight hundred million dollars have been 
appropriated in the present Congress—more money than was 
ever appropriated in any one year in the history of the American 
Government, several hundred million dollars more than in the 
preceding Congress, which appropriated $100,000,000 in excess 
of the amount appropriated by the last Congress under the ad- 
ministration of President Taft. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if such an 
amount was appropriated by any Congress during the Civil 
War? 

Mr. PENROSE. I think not. I have been told not, I confess 
I have not investigated the matter accurately; but I have been 
told that even including the Civil War never was such an 
amount appropriated in any one year. The amount appropriated 
in the Sixty-third Congress was $100,000,000 in excess of that 
appropriated by any other Congress that had met in the history 
of the Government, or for many years; and that amount stag- 
gered the country. When the country realizes what this Con- 
gress has done, it will be simply dumbfounded. 

I say, Mr. President, the present total of one billion seven to 
eight hundred million dollars will reach nearly two billion dol- 
lars before the end of this carnival of debauchery in lavish ex- 
penditures over former expenditures, because no account is 
taken of the amount of $25,000,000 for the Danish islands, the 
amount of $30,000,000 which the Government will probably have 
to refund as a result of the 5 per cent rebate allowed on im- 
portations brought over in American bottoms, and other matters 
which are likely to come up. So, before the fiscal year 1917 has 
expired, the figure will be more nearly $2,000,000,000 than 
any other figure. It will be shown later on in this debate, and 
it can not be contradicted, that taking the legitimate expenses 
for preparedness, subtracting the normal amount for naval and 
for military purposes and for fortifications, and adding up the 
amounts that could be legitimately charged to preparedness, it 
will still be found—and I think the Senator from Utah will bear 
me out—that they will be two or three hundred million dollars, 
or maybe more, in excess of the expenditures of any other Con- 
gress. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. President, and after these fig- 
ures have been placed in their right interpretation before this 
body and before the country, it will become evident that this 
revenue bill, which is expected to bring in some $200,000,000, 
will absolutely fail to meet even the requirements for the ill- 
advised and certainly not urgent projects authorized by the 
present Congress. 

It is now said, and we have advanced the novel doctrine cer- 
tainly not dreamed of when the Congress voted on these meas- 
ures, that these projects are to be financed by the issuing of 
Panama Canal bonds. Mr. President, the American people will 


look upon that proceeding as a most questionable one. Since 
the issuing of bonds under Cleveland’s administration helped 
very largely to bring about the downfall of the Democratie Party 
in the country, the issuing of bonds has been viewed with abhor- 
rence by the Democracy in the United States; and now we find 
the party compelled, by reason of extravagance and inefficiency, 
to resort to the issuing of bonds. To defray the expenses of a 
nitrate plant and of a shipping board and numerous other 
projects by the issuing of Panama Canal bonds will be, in the 
last analysis, equivalent to paying for them by bond issues. 
These bonds are lying in the Treasury unissued, as the result of 
the thrift and economy and wise administration of the Repub- 
lican Party. Only about $130,000,000 of bonds were issued in the 
construction of the Panama Canal. The balance of the cost of 
that stupendous undertaking was paid out of current revenues; 
and now to advance the novel doctrine that these bonds, which 
represent the thrift of preceding years, shall be issued for these 
questionable projects, is, to my mind, a preposterous doctrine. 
In fact, the first act, the Spooner Act, expressly provided that 
Panama Canal bonds should not be issued for any other pur- 
pose than that of the construction of the canal, and the ingenious 
theory that they can be issued now to repay the Treasury, and 
then that the money can be squandered by the party now in 
power to finance doubtful projects and to make good a deficit, 
will not alter the fact that such a deficit exists. No amount of 
ingenious reasoning on the part of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will alter the fact that outside of prepared- 
ness there has been at least $200,000,000 of wasteful appropria- 
tions and expenditures in the present Congress. That condition 
of the Treasury will absolutely necessitate the withholding of 
contracts for battleships and delay the whole scheme of pre- 
paredness. The figures of the Secretary of the Treasury may be 
juggled as they may, but when the Secretary of the Treasury is 
up against the brute fact of not having money to pay for these 
projects he will then find that figures will not make a surplus in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss this bill at any great 
length this afternoon, but I want to call attention to one feature 
of it which seems to me worthy of referring to briefly, and I do 
it good-humoredly—that is the peculiar history of this measure. 

We are called upon to consider a revenue bill of extraordinary 
importance, introducing novel methods of taxation, so far as 
all precedents in American history are concerned; and this ex- 
traordinary measure has been delayed until midsummer and 
has been before the Congress and been before the American 
people but a short time. The Senate of the United States and 
the minority are called upon to consider this bill, to amend it, 
if may be, or try to amend it, in the brief period of a week and 
a few days which remain for the present session of Congress. 
This revenue measure was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 1. It must have been evident to the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the House and to thé administration that addi- 
tional revenues would be necessary, and yet np meeting of the 
Ways and Means Committee was held, no public discussion was 
had of the methods of raising revenue; nothing whatever was 
done until the beginning of the fiscal year 1917, when this 
measure was introduced in the House on July 1, 1916. It was 
reported to the House on July 5 and passed on July 10. Where 
the bill has been during its incubation during the six months 
of the present session of Congress I am at a loss to imagine. 
I attach no importance to the rumors that many of its provi- 
sions were bandied around in New York among German chemi- 
cal importers and among large contributors to the Democratic 
Party campaign fund who were interested in some of the in- 
come-tax provisions, or among importers who were concerned in 
the antidumping provisions, because I know how often such 
reports are spread abroad, and I confess I have not taken the 
trouble to investigate whether thers is any foundation for them 
or not. But we have the remarkable situation of a revenue bill 
not presented to the Congress or to the people of the United 
States until July 1, after the Congress had been in session all 
winter and when it was evident in the speeches in the House of 
Representatives and in the statements of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations that a defiicit of at least two or 
three hundred million dollars was facing this Government. 
Why this delay occurred I am at a loss to understand. 

What has become of the “ pitiless publicity“ which we read 
about during the campaign in 1912, when the present adminis- 
tration was placed in power? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator was wondering why the revenue 
bill had not been introduced earlier than it was in the House. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr, STONE. I remind the Senator that the Congress, re- 
sponding to the popular demand or what seemed to be the 
popular demand, urged on by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
among others, was facing a situation, or a likely situation, 
that would require very much larger appropriations than usual, 
than what might be called normal appropriations; and until 
the congressional policy was developed and disclosed, and until 
the demands that would come upon the Treasury were better 
known, I submit to the Senator that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate 
were almost compelled to delay action to see what the demand 
upon the Treasury would be. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, perhaps there is something 
in the contention of the Senator from Missouri, in view of the 
yacillation and change of front of the Wilson administration 
upon the question of national defense. In the beginning of 
his administration the President was “too proud to fight,” 
nnd later on, toward the middle of it, he seemed to be getting 
ready to fight anybody. However, there seems to have been a 
defined issue in favor of preparedness early last winter; and 
why this bill should have been left until as late as July 1 be- 
fore its introduction is to me incomprehensible, unless it is a 
result of that dilatory method of transacting legislative busi- 
ness to which I intend to refer later on in this debate. 

But be that as it may, the bill was introduced on July 1, 
and reported to the House on July 5, four days being given 
to the minority Members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and of the House of Representatives to consider the bill. I 
quote from Mr. Forpney in the House of Representatives. In 
speaking on this measure, he says: 

I received a copy of this bill, I think, on Saturday last, the first 
real evidence I had of what was going into the bill. On Monday night, 
at half past 10 o'clock, I received by messenger a copy of the 
report on that bill as prepared by our Democratic friends, and I want 
to read te you just one brief statement in that report, to show you 
what it has to say and what part Republicans had in its make-up. 
Remember, I received this report Monday night at half past 10 o'clock. 

It reads as follows: 

J “The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other Lag dane having 
had the same under consideration, report it back to the House without 
amendment.” 

P 

received that on Monda night, and on Tuesday morning I received 
a postal card stating that the Ways and Means Committee would have 
a meeting on Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock to consider the bill. 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. Will not the gentleman explain that 
1 was the 4th of July, and Monday was by common consent a 

Mr. FORDxRY. Yes; every patriotic citizen knows that 8 was 
the 4th of July, and most of the Members, Democrats and Republicans, 
were out orating somewhere. 

Then, Mr. President, the bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives July 10, five days after its report to the House, without 
any real consideration or proper debate, without any oppor- 
tunity to have the newspapers of the country examine its pro- 
visions, without any opportunity for public sentiment to crys- 
tallize upon this question or that question arising in the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is, of course, familiar with the 
fact that 1 Republican member of the Ways and Means Com- 
miftee and 28 Republican Members of the House of Representa- 
tives voted for the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am fully aware of that fact, and I think 
they made a great mistake, and I believe very few of them 
would vote for the bill if they got another chance at it. They 
did not quite understand what they were doing. Those mis- 
takes are made continually by legislators. Every gentleman 
who voted for the bill voted, in my opinion, under a misappre- 
hension, and he has been very severely criticized, not only in 
his own district but throughout the country, since he cast that 
vote. 

The bill came over on the next day to the Finance Commit- 
tee, on July 11; and from that date until August 16 it disap- 
peared in the dark mysteries of the locked room of the Demo- 
cratic caucus. No intimation whatever was youchsafed of the 
progress being made on the bill. Only an occasional revolt oc- 
curred such as we witnessed here this morning, when one or 
more Democratic Senators refused to obey the party lash. Con- 
tradictory reports appeared from day to day in the newspapers, 
one day apparently the majority in the caucus determining 
upon a schedule or upon a method of taxation, and the next 
day reversing themselves. While all this was going on, the 
Senate was called upon to sit from 10 o'clock in the morning 
until half past 6 in the evening to consider legislation of vast 
importance, 
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The minority Republicans were here, doing their duty by 
responding to the calls for a quorum, and really maintaining a 
quorum here, in their desire to close up this session a: an early 
date, while the majority, who should have been here and main- 
tained a quorum, were hidden behind locked doors acting upon 
this revenue bill. 

Mr. President, I have stated frequently, and I do not intend 
to expand upon it now, that this method of legislation is really 
the nullification of all legislative procedure. The essence of 
legislation is that the doors shall be opened, that the public 
shall be witnesses of what we do here, that we shall keep a 
journal of our proceedings, and that a record of the votes of 
the Senators shall be had for the information of the public. 
But if a majority can absent themselves from the legislative 
Chamber, and a majority of that caucus can coerce the whole 
caucus to agree upon legislation, it amounts to legislation in 
the dark, and a control of legislation by a minority, perhaps, 
of the whole body. 

Mr. President, the caucus has existed in the whole history of 
the American Republic. I shall not go into its history. It 
was primarily a method devised to select candidates. It arose 
in the American Congress in connection with the nomination 
for the Presidency. It spread into our State legislatures, where 
the legislative officers were nominated by each party and deter- 
mined on; and it gradually became so hateful and obnoxious to 
the people that it ceased to exist in its original form and extent, 
and gradually became supplanted by the system of party con- 
ventions. The caucus has continued to some extent down to 
our own time for certain general purposes, such as agreeing upon 
the officials of the legislative body for whom the party shull 
vote, but never, Mr. President, has there been a more high- 
handed use of caucus methods to coerce the members of the ma- 
jority upon legislation than has prevailed in the last Congress 
and the present one. It has been carried to such a pitch that, 
in my opinion, sooner or later the American people will become 
awakened to its evils and will repudiate the Democratic cau- 
cus, as it is now in vogue, as absolutely as they repudiated the 
caucus in the first part of the last century and adopted the 
system of party government through conventions, 

Reference has been made to the fact that the Republicans hold 
conferences. Mr. President, I defy anyone to cite a single in- 
stance where the Republicans in the United States Senate have 
ever held a caucus upon matters of legislation. It is distinctly 
understood that the conferences of Republican Senators are 
meetings held for an interchange of views, and that no one 
is bound thereby. Seldom is there even a yea-and-nay vote 
taken. I do not recall any for a long time, if at all, during my 
service in this body. It is simply a meeting for the interchange 
of views, seldom held at all; and I do not recall, during my 
service in the Senate, any time when a measure of legislation 
was mentioned or even suggested at a conference of Republican 
Senators. They might meet to take up the question of when we 
should have an adjournment, or of the nomination of a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, or of the appointment of committees, or some 
detail of party organization of that kind, but in no way approxi- 
mating to the condition which we have had partly disclosed in 
the debate this morning, where it appears that there is a writ- 
ten rule that a two-thirds vote of all the Democratic Senators 
is morally binding upon the others in the caucus, so that, not- 
withstanding his oath of oflice, notwithstanding his convictions 
and his beliefs, a Democratic Senator is compelled to surrender 
his responsibility as a Senator of the United States to the iron- 
cad rule of a two-thirds vote in a party caucus. 

In most cases the majority in this Chamber have succeeded 
in holding their members for nearly everything that was de- 
termined upon. Occasionally there has been an outbreak in 
this and in the preceding Congress; but the fact remains, Mr. 
President, that the public is kept in the dark. The theory of 
“ pitiless publicity ” which was painted in such beautiful colors 
by President Wilson when he ran for election seems to have 
fallen into innocuous desuetude. 

But be that as it may, Mr. President, the bill was finally re- 
ported to the Senate committee on August 16; and on the same 
day, without explanation or discussion, it was ordered to he 
reported to this body, and is now under consideration by the 
Senate. 

I thought it my duty, Mr. President, before going into the 
consideration of the merits of the measure to call attention to 
the methods by which the bill has been brought to its present 
stage. The Republicans can hardly be called upon under these 
circumstances to endeavor to amend or perfect the measure 
to any considerable extent. The responsibility for the extrava- 
gant and the reckless expenditures authorized by the present 
Congress is certainly not placed upon the Republican minority 
in either branch of Congress. While the necessity for more 
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revenue is recognized, the responsibility is distinctly upon the 
party in power, who by their appropriations have brought 
about this condition to provide the ways and means. 

If the Republican majority had the responsibility placed 
upon them, they would doubtless look upon the measure from 
an entirely different point of view. They would first consider 
what could be raised from the customhouses and then what 
equitable proportion ought to be taken by direct taxation after 
that had been exhausted. 

I intend, Mr. President, to speak at length during the debate 
on this measure later on; but other Senators desire to address 
the Senate this afternoon, and I shall not proceed with my 
formal speech until to-morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there can be no doubt that 
the appropriations for the fiscal year are considerably in excess 
of those of the past year, and that the appropriations for that 
year were in excess of the previous one. The fact has been 
due to numerous causes, some of which are the natural growth 
of the country, the extension of Federal activities, and the 
constant expansion of bureaus and departments. Some of them, 
in my judgment, have been entirely unwarranted and unneces- 
sary, in which I include the great bulk of the appropriations 
for so-called preparedness. 

It is quite true, as the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] says, that the party in power is responsible for the 
Government ineluding the making of appropriations and the 
providing of revenue. But it is equally true, Mr. President, 
that the minority shares this responsibility in so far as it con- 
tributes to or acquiesces in the action of the majority. 

During the past Congress and the present one occasional 
efforts have been made in behalf of economy, sometimes by 
Senators upon this and sometimes by some part of the Sen- 
ators upon the other side of the Chamber. I have often had 
occasion to call attention to the fact, however, that these efforts 
have been individual and have not been supported on either side 
of the Chamber by any unanimity or anything that approached 
unanimity of action. I do not recall any of the items going to 
make up the general aggregate of appropriations to which 
there has been any partisan opposition or any combined oppo- 
sition from Democrats or Republicans. I do not recall in any 
of the bills which are called “ pork-barrel” bills any more dis- 
position upon the part of the Republicans of this Chamber than 
upon the part of the Democrats of this Chamber to reduce or 
to economize. 

I know that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] made an 
earnest and an honest and a hard fight against the so-called 
rivers and harbors bill, and that he has been equally active, 
although, perhaps, not so persistent, in opposing other measures 
designed to take money from the Treasury. But, Mr. President, 
these measures received constant support from Republicans 
as well as from Democrats, and for the obvious reason that 
they contained items of appropriation peculiar to the States 
represented here by Republican Senators. I have yet to see 
any instance of what may be called party opposition to the 
increase of appropriations made during either this or the last 
Congress. Indeed, I may go further and say, because the 
record bears me out, that the Republican Party is particeps 
criminis to the increasing of public expenditures and the con- 
sequent necessity for increased revenue. 

Now, take the subject of preparedness. Mr. President, the 
appropriations made by this Congress—and which Republicans 
declare are inadequate—for the sole purpose of so-called pre- 
paredness aggregate a sum of money under which the imagina- 
tion staggers in the attempt to comprehend it. The New York 
World, in its edition of August 19, published a fairly accurate 
Statement of the appropriations for preparedness, the aggre- 
gate of which is $662,476,512.91 for the defense of the United 
States, as it is called, being $403,710,421.89 more than was 
appropriated for defense last year, the total for 1915 and 1916 
being $258,766,091.02. The preparedness appropriation of the 
present Congress are distributed by the World as follows: 

Navy, $313,384,389.24, 

Army, $267,596,530.10. 

Fortifications, $25,747,550. 

Military Academy, $1,225,042.07. 

I think, Mr. President, that is inaccurate. My recollection 
is that the academy appropriation is considerably larger. 

Nitrate plant, $20,000,000. 

Army and Navy deficiency, $34,523,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. 
$20,000,000 for a nitrate plant. I have understood, and I think 
correctly, that that was an agricultural proposition in the 
main. Although convenient to call it a matter of preparation, 


I-notice among the last items mentioned 


the main issue was agricultural. It was reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and it came from that 
department. It would not have been passed surely upon its 
merits if the Army alone had been involved. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know, Mr. President, that during the dis- 
cussion of the measure it was insisted that the surplus products 
of the proposed nitrate plant should be utilized for agricultural 
purposes. The bill received support because of that phase of 
the subject, as it also inspired opposition for the same reason, a 
great many contending that the bill really introduced Govern- 
ment action and operation in the manufacture of fertilizers and 
was therefore objectionable. By some it was characterized as 
an approach to socialism. But, Mr. President, the underlying 
fact is that the bill was inspired by the propaganda for pre- 
paredness. The bill was supported and championed by the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] primarily for that 
reason, secondarily because of the feature to which the Senator 
from Wyoming adverted. But without regard to the committee 
which reported the bill, I think I am safe in saying that it would 
not have been considered, certainly it would not have been suz- 
cessfully considered, except for the ability of its proponents to 
throw about it the glamor of preparedness, calling attention to 
the necessity of a home supply of nitrates absolutely essential 
to the manufacture of explosives, calling attention to the addi- 
tional fact that we were dependent entirely upon Chile for this 
commodity, and if our relations with Chile were in anywise in- 
terrupted we might be cut off from this needed war material, 
and in consequence we might suffer serious disaster. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not shrink personally, and I do not 
think my party shrinks, from the legitimate cost of prepara- 
tion, and we know, of course, that the appropriations must be 
larger on that account; we know that funds must be raised ac- 
cordingly. But I think we ought to be generous enough to give 
other departments credit for what they have secured benefits in. 

The matter of this nitrate plant arose entirely in the Agri- 
cultural Department, and the Agricultural Committee had ex- 
haustive hearings. Of course, it was convenient to use its 
availability in war measures, but it is purely agricultural. The 
main thing was to so hide the real purpose that the Government 
could sell and not directly and openly outrage the Constitution 
by entering into trade and commerce as such. So it was largely 
loaded on the Military Establishment and held there for that 
purpose, with the possibility (?) that we would sell the over- 
plus, and so forth; but, us a matter of fact, it was proposed, 
and doubtless would have been carried out, with the strength 
behind it. if there had not been any such thing as preparedness, 
because it was insisted that it was needed in agriculture, es- 
pecially in the cotton fields. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator knows, of course, 
that while the bill for the establishment of a nitrate plant was 
reported from the Agricultural Committee, it was ineorporated 
into the bill for national defense. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; for the reason 

Mr. THOMAS. And it was in that bill, and as a consequence 
it is legitimate to characterize it as one of the appropriations 
made for that purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. For the World in its editorial, yes; but for 
the Senator and myself, who were here, it is only fair to admit, 
as he has done, and as I have asserted, that while it was helped 
in that way, and while the Military Establishment was used 
to carry the appropriation, it was nevertheless an agricultural 
measure, and its purpose was to conduce to agriculture first 
and foremost. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have admitted, as of course 
I must admit, the agricultural feature of that appropriation. 
For the purpose for which I rose I do not know that it is par- 
ticularly important. I mention these appropriations, however, 
as being among those which receive, I will not say the unani- 
mous, but the overwhelming support of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate; and that party in its platform 
indicates quite clearly that it is not even satisfied with this 
vast amount of money designed for the purposes to which I have 
called attention, and which, in my judgment, is two-thirds larger 
than there was any necessity for, two-thirds larger than it would 
have been but for the fact that the country is in a state of 
hysteria created by the tremendous conflict across the seas, and 
by the appeals that have been made to the American people, 
through which their fears have been aroused, in consequence of 
which they have been forced over the so-called precipice of 
preparation. 
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I want to say here and now, although I am neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, we are only upon the threshold of 
appropriations for so-called preparedness. This country has 


taken the plunge, and from now on we shall have as large a 


Navy as any country in the world, while the accretions of our 

Army will continue until it also shall be able to measure 
strength with those of the empires of Europe. We have changed 
our policy and will become more or less a military people. 

What I regret is that the Democratic Party while in power 
has taken the initial step in this new policy, and it is not 
surprising that it has not only taken the step but that the op- 
ponents of that party are now holding it responsible for its 
efforts to raise a part of the revenue necessary to meet these 
expenses. The Republican convention at Chicago said: 

We must have a Navy strong and so well proportioned and equipped 
so thoroughly ready and prepared, that no enemy can gain command 
of the sea and effect a landing in force on either our western or eastern 
coast. To secure these results we must have a coherent and continuous 
policy of national defense, which eyen in these periton days the Demo- 
cratie Party has utterly failed to develop, but which we promise to 
give to the country. 

. If for some punishment of our national sins our destiny 
should again pass under the supremacy of the Republican Party, 
we will find the Senator from Pennsylvania defending appro- 
priations made by the Congress of the United States compared 
with which the hundreds of millions which now seem so appalling 
to him will be almost as nothing. 

Mr. President, I have said that two or three Members of the 
Senate on the Republican side have fought for economy, and 
two or three only. Unfortunately, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was not one of them. If during the passage of the laws 
creating appropriations, except when we discussed the naval 
bill, which threatened the armor-plate factories of the Senator’s 
State, he was present here to oppose any of the appropriations 
which he now denounces, I am not aware of the fact. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, THOMAS. The fight was made by two or three other 
Senators upon that side of the Chamber, who did not have 
when they needed it the powerful support of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, but who now so severely denounces the Demo- 
cratic Party for its extravagance. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator will discover that I was 
paired during my absence. I had felt that I could not do much 
to stem this tide, but I want to assure the Senator that had I 
ever dreamed of the extent to which the party in power would 
have gone my return would have been much earlier than it 
was. It has been done only recently, and I have been astounded 
to witness the condition in which the majority have gotten the 
Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is said that deathbed re- 
pentance is better than no repentance at all, and I am glad 
that the Senator finally learned during his absence that the 
Treasury of this country had been imperiled by Democratic 
extravagance and inefficiency, and that he hastened therefore 
to resume his place among us and give us the benefit of his 
cheerful presence and his wiser counsel. 

But, Mr. President, I am afraid, and I shall refer to that 
subject later, that we may not have the Senator with us much 
longer than this session shall last. I have had, as a matter 
of curiosity, an examination made of the Recorp for the pur- 
pose of determining the extent of the Senator’s presence and 
absence since the Democratic Party has been in power. Of 
course, I am aware that the Senator is paired; I could not be 
otherwise, because in about 75 per cent of the roll calls his pair 
announced the fact that he was paired with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and therefore withheld his yote because of that 
Senator's absence. 

Mr. President, the Senate convened in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress immediately after the inauguration and held four sessions, 
at each of which the Senator was present. We then had a 
special session, which convened in April and lasted until some 
time in November. The Senator was present 49 times and 
absent 62 times when the roll was called. 

At the second session of the Sixty-third Congress, which be- 
gan the first Monday of December and continued into the 
month of October, 1914, the Senator answered at 18 and was 
absent at 494 roll calls in a total of 512. 

At the third session he did a little better. He was present at 29 
and absent at 95 roll calls. In the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, up to and including August 10, 1916, he was present 
44 times and absent 214 times out of a total of 258. 

The Record upon the yeas and nays I will not read, but it 
shows a similar discrepancy. I have here the percentage of 


answers upon roll calls and also upon yeas and nays, which I 
ask to insert in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
request will be granted. — 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Attendance record of Senator Penrose, Siaty-third and Sirty-fourth 
Congresses, 


Roll call. Yeas and nays. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
1 00 00 


00. 00 0. 20. 00 80. 

44.14 55. 86 53.06 | _ 46.94 
3.51 96. 49 9.76 90. 24 
23.39 76. 61 28. 44 71. 56 
17.05 82.95 20. 46 79.54 


1 Up to and including Aug. 10, 1916. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, the Senator has been very regular in 
his attendance during the past month or so. It is a surprising 
fact. I think the fact is accounted for by a description probably 
based upon facts, although, of course, colored somewhat when 
described by the facile pen of Mr. Blythe, that it is due in part 
to the reception which the Senator and some of his immediate 
political associates received at the hands of their new-found 
presidential candidate some time last June. Mr. Blythe in the 
Saturday Evening Post gives a very amusing description of that 
reception, which he calls “The agony of strong men,” and I 
will read it with the permission of the Senate: 


THE AGONY OF STRONG MEN. 


It was approximately high noon on June 10 when the Republicans 
nominated Mr. Hughes and announced they would an active cam- 
paign meday The Republican idea of an active campaign, for 
the space of 30 days, so far as could be discerned, consisted in the 
a 8 of Mr. Willcox as chairman and the entertainment of 

‘ol. Roosevelt at luncheon by Mr. Hughes, the one function being about 
as exciting as the other, but both well calculated to have their effect 
on the needed Progressives ; for Mr. Willcox is a nice, amiable, subdued 
person, who had no part in the foul crime of preventing the nomination 
of Mr. Roosevelt by the Republicans in 1912; and it was painty a 
parent that Mr. Hughes did not bave poison put in Mr. 
soup. The colonel came away in his usual buoyant health, which 
showed that these two strong men stood again shoulder to shoulder in 
the great work of keeping their ideals herded in one place. 

This was what we learned for 30 days, this and the important facts 
that Mr. Hughes allowed two men to sit in his drawing-room on a 
train and smoke; that he likes apple pie; and that the Democratic 
story that he trims his own beard is a canard. But it was not what we 
might have learned had there been full access to the interior pro- 
ceedings. Oh, it is a sad, sad- story, mates, the tearful tale of the 
agony of strong men, the slaughter of ambitions, the sobs of Bors 
Pexros—eE—could anything be sadder than the sobs of BOIES PENROSE? 
The answer is, “ Nothing could be.” 


I might digress by saying that nothing perhaps could be sadder 
except it be the Senator’s appeal for economy here. 

Picture to yourselves, if you care to, that eager and enthusiastic 
little company of Old - Guardsters hurrying from Chicago to con- 
gratulate the candidate, confer with him, and do a modicum of inno- 
cent conniving on the side. They were in high and happy spirits, a 
merry little party, consisting of Murray Crane, who softly hummed 
to himself those immortal | about the flerce ingratitude of for- 
getting auld acquaintance; Borers PENROSE, who joined his deep and 
resonant bass with the murmuring tenor of Mr. Crane; REED SMOOT, 
who as befits his apostolic position smiled sedately; James Hemenway, 
all aglow with enthusiasm, Bill Barnes, blissfully letting bygones be 


oosevelt's 


bygones ; and others all lit up with the extreme pleasure of the glad 
occasion. 
Merrily they rolled along, rolled along, rolled along, and all was 


halycon. - 

a You see,” said Borers Penrose, “we'll get there first, and now 
that we have nominated him we'll just take hold of things and run the 
campaign in the good old Oh 

“Hear! Hear!” shouted Bill Barnes. “ We'll run the campaign in 
the good old way.” 

And so it went, the light-hearted committeemen joking and jesting 
one with another, and recounting the bountiful olden times when they 
put it over so expertly. 

At last their journey came to an end, and entering the room where 
fheir candidate stood waiting to receive them they sorously over- 
whelmed him with congratulations, which he, discarding for the 
nonce— that's two nonces for this article—his cold and reserved and 
dignified judicial manner, received as joyously, and a pleasant time 
was had by all. 
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“Now, then, Mr. Hughes,” said Bill Barnes, clapping the candidate 
heartily on the back, let's get down to business.” ‘ 

“Business?” asked the candidate in a rather distant manner, 
“What business?” 

Somewhat taken aback by the tone in which the candidate made 
this inquiry, Mr. Barnes endeavored to. appear at ease none the less, 
and said familiarly: * Why, the business of running the campaign, old 
top. You understand what I mean, of course?" 

Fynereat Uncle Murray Crane and Borns PENROSE winked in unison 
a very difficult feat, for Mr. PENROSE is 6 feet 3 and Mr. Crane 3 
feet 6, or some such stature, and it is almost impossible to wink in 
unison when there is such oor pest of visional range. 

Straightening himself to his ful height, and stroking his 8 
combed whiskers, the candidate replied: “I trust I may be beliey ; 
gentlemen, when I say to you that I positively do not understand,’ 

There was a chill, almost a finality, in these words that sent a 
shudder through the assembled committeemen. 

“Don't understand?“ repeated Reep Smoor in his most unctuous 
manner, 


Of course, we can in the Senate realize what that is. 


“Why, Mr. President-to-be, it is very simple and regular, quite regu- 
lar. We are here prepared to take the burdens of the campaign from 

ur shoulders—conduct it for you, you know—and all at your most 
oyal service.“ 

“ Exactly so,” whispered Murray Crane. 
1 oe 1 looked slowly round. The temperature of the room 
ell rapidly. 

“But, gentlemen,” he said, there are the Progressives to consider.” 

“The Progressives,” shouted Bill Barnes. Great heavens, you 
are 13 enough to suit them, I dare say.” 

be be so, gentlemen; it may be so. But I fear that you are 


“ We—are—not?” gasped Boies Psnnose. “Why, Mr. 
what do you mean?“ 

“I regret that my words have been susceptible to misinterpreta- 
tion. It means that you are not progress enough to run my cam- 

ign. It is our oe to preserve our ideals and conserve the ideals of 

e others. I trust e myself clear? We must have Progressives 
on our committee, and men not hitherto identified with the practices 
that, I regret to say, have brought our grand old idealistic party some- 
what into disrepute.” 

“But we nominated you,” wailed Bill Barnes. 

“I didn’t ask you to,” responded Mr. Hughes in his calmest and 
most judicial manner. 

‘Twas even só, and *twas even so much more so than Mr. Hughes 
surmised, that the old guard were aghast. All merriment had left 
their 8 Here, apparently, was a person who had the Progressive 
vote in mind, 


Hughes, 


WORDS HUNG WITH ICICLES. 


“Tt must be apparent to you,” said the candidate, each word having 
an icicle on it, “that unless we secure the return of the Progressives 
to the Republican Party we can not hope to win. It has appealed to 
me, in my consideration of this matter, that victory is the object for 
which we shall laudably strive. For whatever you gentlemen have 
done for me I am duly teful, but I must ask you to divorce your- 
selves from the open conduct of my campaign, inasmuch as there would 
certainly be Progressive protest against you.” 

Well, speaking in broa) and general terms, that is about the wa 
it happened—not precisely, of course, but with enough of the hig 
lights shown to make the picture. 

Cast an eye over that executive committee, appointed at the end of 
the thirtieth day. The name of W. Murray Crane is not there, nor 
that of Bores Puxnosz, nor that of Reep Smoor, nor that of Bill 
Barnes. To be sure, the names of a few of the former satellites of 
these are there, and James Hemenway, the best politician of the lot 
of them, survived the smash, which proves that even in preserving 
ideals Mr. Charles Evans Hughes has good, workmanlike ideas as to 
handy preservers for the first thing; and, second, that W. Murray 
Crane wasn't so far in the bad books as might have been imagined. 

Moreover, there you will discover the name of George W. Perkins, 
who ran and financed the Roosevelt campaign four years ago, who was 
so active at Chicago. Likewise the name of Oscar Straus, who ran 
for governor of New York when Mr. Roosevelt was maenig for Presi- 
dent, and various and sundry other names calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in the bosoms of the Progressive brethren. It will be a stern 
and very set Progressive who can not find excuse for following this 
1 selected bunch of Progressives back to the old allegiance. 

And it was during the course of the assault on the candidate for 
recognition that Boies PENROSE sobbed. It was a sad sight, a sad, 
sad sight. 

“ Murray,” 
committee?” 

“No, Bowes; I am afraid not.” 

“Well, will you fix it so I can be pponta and decline? Tt breaks 
my heart to be thus unrecognized, and it may break my organization.” 
Uncle Murray, being a sympathetic man, made another try. It was 
useless, and then those gigantic shoulders shook and that broad 
bosom heaved. It's a cinch that it is a sad sight to see a strong 
man sob, Bill Barnes didn't sob. He cussed. And even if they are 
now on the committee, those Progressives, headed by George W. 
Perkins and suggested by the Colonel, didn’t have such an easy time 
as their Chicago mancuvers contemplated. 


Mr. President, I have said that this is a grotesque descrip- 
tion of what probably was the actual situation. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is not at the Republican 
headquarters. He is not weleome there. If he went there, 
Mr. Roosevelt would bite him; if he went there, the check book 
of Perkins would shut with a bang that would resound over the 
continent. Consequently the Senator is an exile; he is serving 
his sentence of banishment here. He is perforce occupying his 
seat in the Senate of the United States and finding fault with 
Democratic extravagance and Democratic expenditures. I think 
I have fully accounted for the fact that we have been blessed 
with his presence here, which illustrates the truth of the old 
adage that there is n silver lining to every cloud. The national 
Republican committee's loss is the Senate’s gain. I have no 


he sald to Mr. Crane—“ Murray, can't I go on that 
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doubt the Senator will remain here for that reason until we 
adjourn; and for the very good reason also that he has no other 
place to go. Of course the Senator can not remain here with- 
out being conspicuous, and what could make him so conspicuous 
as to denounce Democratic extravagance, which he might pos- 
sibly have prevented, or at least might have opposed by being 
in his seat and calling the attention of the country to the fact 
at the time it occurred? 

Mr. President, of course the Senator’s sensitive nature shrinks 
from contact with caucus methods and caucus measures. It is 
a method of procedure which, I believe, he said had received 
popular condemnation about a century ago, and which should 
have remained in the oblivion to which it was then consigned, 
and would have remained so but for the fact that it was un- 
earthed and resurrected by the unconscionable Democrats in 
order that a minority might be coerced into doing wrong. Mr. 
President, I have spoken upon the subject of the caucus once or 
twice before. I believe in it. There are, of course, possible 
abuses that inhere in every system; but in party organization 
there must be unity of action, and unity of action can be secured 
better by common agreement—conference, caucus, or what you 
please to call it—than by any other method that has ever ad- 
dressed itself to my sense of what is efficient and proper. 

The only difference in the world, so far as conclusions go, 
between the Democratic method and the Republican method is 
a difference of description. We call our meetings “ caucuses,” 
and we have no apology to make therefor. The Republicans 
call their meetings “ conferences,” and they are careful to dis- 
tinguish between the two, if they can. Now that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is back in his seat, it is highly probable 
that his political friends will respect his tender sensitiveness 
to the subject and rechristen their meetings by calling them 
“ synods”; with that appellation they will be still less offensive 
to his conscience and high sense of political propriety. 


When it comes to results and conclusions, what are the dif- 
ferences? I have yet to observe after a Republican conference 
is held anything but unanimity of action upon the floor. When 
these little meetings, which are so harmless in their nature, if 
we are to believe the Senator from Pennsylvania, are “ pulled 
off,” those who participate in them come in here, and, although 
they are not “coerced,” they seem to act harmoniously and 
effectively, as witness the performance of yesterday. When the 
motion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirnu] was 
submitted to take up the immigration bill every Republican 
who was present voted “yea,” although I am quite sure that 
some of them voted against the immigration bill two years ago. 
It was the result, no doubt, of a conference, blessed in the eyes 
of the pure and the good, and not a caucus, denounced in the 
same circles as altogether bad. 

Mr. President, I never saw any reason for drawing distine- 
tions in names when the substance was the same, and as the 
substance of conferences scems to be even more effective in 
its results than the caucuses of the Democratic party, we may 
congratulate our Republican friends in securing whatever vir- 
tue there may be in a name and in securing as well benefits 
regarding which there can be no question, if we are to consider 
them from the standpoint of party. So, Mr. President, the 
method of our procedure and the method of Republican pro- 
cedure furnish only the difference which exists between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee, especially when you consider the rules 
under which we act and which have been discussed so much 
and so frequently that the Senate and the country are as 
familiar with them as are the members of the caucus itself. 

Another thing which seems to give offense to our friends 
upon the other side, who denounce it chronically and roundly 
and vehemently, is the interference, as they call it, of the 
President of the United States with the legislation of the 
country. 

Mr. President, it is true that Woodrow Wilson has impressed 
his views and his ideas of legislation upon the statute books 
of the Nation and has cooperated, and cooperated heartily, 
with his party in efforts to secure needed legislation. Before 
his nomination, before his name was ever mentioned for the 
Presidency of the United States, he announced in one of his 
publications what his views of the Presidency with regard to 
that subject were, and he has consistently followed them, fol- 
lowed them successfully, and has thereby established his right 
to leadership. Because of that fact he is to-day the strongest, 
the most popular, and the most powerful of living statesmen 
the world over. His methods seem objectionable to our friends 
upon the other side. They would prefer such a President as the 
late Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, described—“ a large, good- 


natured man, surrounded by a coterie of gentlemen who know 
precisely what they want.” 
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Mr. President, if my memory serves me aright, the prede- 
cessor of that good-natured gentleman was himself something 


of a leader, so’ of a driver. He may not have come 
to the Capitol, but he impressed his views upon the party 
majority, and they never failed to obey him. 

I have never been a follower of Mr. Roosevelt, but I have 
always admired him as a leader, a dominant master of men. 
When he was President he was President, indeed. I have 
no doubt that many Senators of his party feared and hated 
him while they obeyed him, and obeyed him faithfully. His 
hold upon the American public is due to the existence and 
exercise of those dominating qualities which characterize Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Strange it is that the Republican presidential nominee is 
charging Mr. Wilson with being inept and vacillating, while 
Republican Senators declare that his will is so powerful and 
his domination so great that he has usurped the province of 
legislation and requires the enactment of statutes when and 
where he thinks will be best for the country—a man evidently 
of contradictory attributes, vacillating in some directions for 
political purposes and dominating in others for the same pur- 


poses. 

Tf there be any strength at all to Mr. Hughes as a publie 
man, it lies in his domination of his party when he was gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. He then impressed his views 
upon legislation. He was denounced for usurping the province 
of a coordinate branch of the Government. He took the people 
into his confidence, and by visiting and talking to constitu- 
encies forced the action of the New York Legislature upon all 
important matters. 

Should he be elected, if he amounts to anything as a President, 
he will do precisely what he did as governor; precisely what 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson have done as Presidents. Other- 
wise, although not large and round, he will be a good natured 
man, surrounded by the same gentlemen who will know pre- 
cisely what they want. 

Mr. President, we have no apologies to make for our Presi- 
dent. We are quite content to follow his leadership, for he 
always leads to the right and always leads to victory. 

Mr. President, I propose later to have something further to 
say while this bill is under consideration with reference to 
some of its features; and I think that, notwithstanding the 
objections urged and to be urged by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, we shall manage to present the country with 
a fairly good bill for the purpose of meeting some of the in- 
creases in our appropriations, for which the vote of the com- 
plaining Senators upon the other side together with our own 
were cast, and for which they are alike responsible. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I was very 
much interested and very much amused when the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HucnHes], in answer to some of the remarks 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], asked that 
Senator if he was not aware that some 28 Republicans in the 
other House had voted for the pending measure, to which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania responded that he was aware of 
that, but that he questioned their good sense and their good 
judgment. There is no doubt about his superior sense and 
general good judgment; but there are some within the ranks 
and pale of the Republican Party that disagree even with the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I have treasured up for some months an editorial that Struck 
me as being very forceful. I will say that it is from that 
paper that you as à party believe in. Of course it is the New 
York Tribune. That paper had an editorial some few months 
ago, headed The Bourbons.” I will read this portion of it: 

It is impossible to read the reports of the Republican gathering in 
Washington— 

You Senators who were a party to it of course remember a 
gathering at Washington of the Republican leaders— 

Tt is impossible to read the reports of the Republican gathering in 
Washington without a feeling that approximates contempt. In charge 
of this assemblage. it would seem, are the men whose very names have 
become odious to millions of American voters. Predominant in the dis- 
cussions that are published is the spirit that provoked the revolt of 
1912. Is it true, as every outward evidence would indicate, that the 


Republican leaders are now planning to return to power, as did the 
Bourbons, having learned nothing, having forgotten nothing? 


Then further on, the editorial continues: 


Here, it would ap , is the present Republican policy in a narrow 
compass: Avoid all questions of principle, make your appo so general 
that German-Americans angry with the President for modest efforts 
in behalf of national honor and American-Americans a ee 
by the smaliness of this same effort can cast votes together rfect 
necord and without in the least irritating ench other. The , the 
sole thing fs to win, and the winning is to bring back into party power 
Barnes and PENROSE and all the interesting 
a part of recent political history. 


res whose names are 


Now, mind you, this is not a Democratic effusion; it is from 
the Republiean Bible and gospel. 
* * 0 * * > * i 

If the Republican Party is now to place all principle at one side, if 
is now to 8 to compromise, to collect all elements and factions. — 
a facing-all-ways cou t is just conceivable that it may win another 
election, but it is morally certain that it will not endure, that it will 
presente be driven into outer darkness and be abandoned by a gener- 
ation which is coming on the political field, desires leadership, is willing 
to stand for principles and for true doctrines and feels for the old Re- 
publican Party no allegiance founded on resentment or tradition. 

The Republican Party can not endure as a mere catch-all of opposition 
to Mr. Wilson or to Democratic candidates. It can not exist merely as 
a mysterious agent of prosperity and exponent of the “ capacity to rule.” 
It ean not endure or permanently hold power if it has nothing to offer 
the people of the United States but the mistakes of Mr. Wilson and the 
old phrases and campaign cries of 1896. It began its life as the party 
of moral indignation and national purpose; it will end it and end it 
inglorilously if it chooses now to be merely the party of material welfare 
and to rest its claims solely upon the mistakes of an opponent who has 
wholly adopted the same gospel and is seeking to steal the “ full dinner 
pail” and the “business as usual” mottoes of the Republicans, with 
some measure of success. 


I will ask my distinguished neighbor from Pennsylvania, the 
Senator from that State, to remember that this is an effusion 
of one of the exponents of the Republican gospel, the New York 
Tribune. I might have imagined the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] saying this, or the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] or myself, if I had the 
wit, but not a Republican paper: 

In this situation could there be anything more contemptible, more 
8 of indignation and wrath, than a little up of selfish poti- 

cians, already discredited by past defeat and public cas tion, sit- 
ting Jewn together solemnly in the National Capital and planning to 
get back to power by avoiding every semblance of courage or princi le, 
by pandering to the passions of half a dozen mutually antipathetic fac 
ons and seeking to harness to their own cart every present popular 
— without ng firm ground or honest stand on any issue what- 

‘There is more of the editorial than I have read, which it would 
be well for the Senator to read and for his party to take to heart, 
in order that it might net continue to make itself ridiculous. 
As a party you have no issue;-you are just simply parading our 
mistakes. The public tried you, disapproved you, and condemned 
you. The Democratic Party is in power, and notwithstanding 
the loud effusions of your standard bearer in the far West, 
you are gaining but little headway. If you feel that you are 
advancing your cause by the effusions of your candidate, in 
God’s name let him go on; but as sure as election day shall come 
around, the Democratic thought and the Democratie idea will 
be advanced and elevated and Republican policies and methods 
condemned in this editorial by your partisan sheet will be rele- 
gated to the background to suffer the degradation which they 
deserve. Assure as that day shall come the people of the United 
States will ratify and overwhelmingly elect President Wilson 
as the next President of these United States. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, as I have already said, I do 
not intend to detain the Senate this afternoon. I prefer to make 
a more elaborate statement regarding the pending revenue meas- 
ure to-morrow at such time as may be convenient to the Senate 
and to myself. I only thought it my duty to call attention to tlie 
legislative methods which have been follewed in bringing the bill 
to its present state before the Senate. Since, however, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] has seen fit to refer 

to the discussion regarding Democratic caucuses, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate to a statement of the 
distinguished senior Senator from New York [Mr. O Gorsan] 
during the last session of Congress, in which he said: 


The Democratie Party for years has been denouncing caucus rule. 
The secret caucus had become so odious and infamous that during all 
the time I have been in the Senate, until a few days ago, no Demo- 
cratic Senator would admit that the Democratic Senators ever held 
a enucus. When we did meet, it was insitsed that we simply 
held conferences for the mutual exchange of views, with the object 
of composing differences and bringing about a common understand- 

a Yell. Mr. President, if the party has fallen on evil days and 
is now willing to resort to those pernicious practices which it has con- 
demned for years, it will not affect my conduct. use while I am in 
this body I shall be a Senator of the United States, responsible alone 
to my own State and to my own conscience. What is there in the 
career or antecedents of the men who would dictate our conduct that 
would just or incline me to yield to their views? Are they more 
familiar with public questions? Are they more devoted to the public 
weal? Have they a vision of public Bee A beyond that of the rest of 
us? I think not Tf it ts necessary to reassert it, I declare that I 
shall never, in a matter of principle, allow a caucus or a conference or 
a group of men to tell me how I must vote. If it is a matter regard- 
ing the routine of party policy, not Involving vital principle, T shall, of 
course, do what the majority of my party colleagues. think proper, be- 
eause in doing that I do not cffend my own conscience. 

I quote further from the senior Senator from New York: 

Mr. President, the situation of the Democratic Party at this time 
may well excite the anxiety of those who love the party and have 
always supported its candidates and 88 The likeliheod of New 
York State remaining in the Democratic column is doubtful, and if you 
would remove the lust lingering hope of success let it be known to the 
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people of that State that In a seeret caucus, behind closed doors, there 
will be 32 Demoeratic Senators representing a population not greater 
than the population that I as a single Democrat represent, and that by 
the operation of caucus rule these 32, or 35, Democratic Senators can 
bind the representative of the State of New York hand and foot, how 
long do you think that the people of that State will support the Demo- 
cratic Party if it allows its belicf in such principles? 


Mr. President, 16 States, having 2 Democratic votes cach, have a 


voting population only equal to the voting population of New York. 
two-thirds. vote in the Democratic caucus is 35, The vote of New York, 
as I have said, represents a voting population equal to that of 16 
other States, which 16 States will have a representation in the caucus 
of 52 votes. 

In 1912 the total vole cast by Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
was 1,414,000. and in the same election the total vote of New York 
State was 1,471,695. 


The Senator then proceeds to give the vote in detail, which I. 


ask to have inserted as part of my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referrec to is as follows: 
Vote in 1922, 


Oklahoma =. sn i ne ee ee — — 389 
a E S EEN 137, 040 
South Carolina._____..._......-—--.. A — 50, 348 
ness. —é——F cͤ— ä ö5cm . — 
Minis... : — — 971 
TTT a 


New York, whole vote 1912 

Mr. PENROSE. The senior Senator from 
goes on to say: 

Is it fair or is it right that when the State of New York, or any 
other State, large or small, sends its representative to the United 
States Senate—his judgment of public questions is to be suppressed 
because there is a majority of Democratic Senators in a secret caucus 
who decide upon something else? Is this representative government? 

When has this become Democratic doctrine, I ask? Is it believed 
that the Democratic Party of the country will support it? I am con- 
fident that when the time comes it will repudiate it and repudiate the 
self-anointed leaders who declare such a doctrine. 

Mr, President, I could quote a number of similar statements 
made in this Congress and in the preceding Congress by Demo- 
cratic Senators who have found the caucus yoke intolerable. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] was driven to 
express similar views in November, 1913. He said, among other 
things: 

Mr. President, if there were to be a meeting of the Senate to-morrow, 
I should probably defer until that time what I shall say to-day; but 
as the next meeting of the Senate is to be fixed for Thursday, and as a 
call has already been authorized for a Democratic caucus on Wednesday, 
I feel it timely to say some things which otherwise might be deferred. 

He goes on to recite the progress of certain legislation, and 
then says: 

“At this juncture outside influences began to be felt upon the com- 
mittee. The reactionary period set in. We were told that the President 
could not accept the decisions reached by the majority of the com- 
mittee and we were urged to retrace our steps. 

I know full well the force of such an appeal, and I have no criticism 
for those who yield to it. Were the issue political I should yield to it 
on proper occasion, In my opinion, however, the banking and currency 
question is not political or partisan, and should not become so. 

Then he goes on, Mr. President: 


Personally I am already on record. I would not permit myself against 
my convictions to be bound by the decisions of a secret caucus on an 
important matter of legislation like this, not political nor partisan. 

The leader on the Democratic side [Mr. Kern] proceeds to 
interrupt, and says: 

There has been no caucus called. No caucus is contemplated, so far as 
I am advised. As caucus chairman I received on Saturday a request 
soed by a majority of the Democratic Senators, asking that there 

led by me, as caucus e „ a conference of the Democratic Sena- 
tors for the purpose of talking over the situation r ing the bankin 
and currency question and considering what ought to be done in view o 
present circumstances. That call has not yet been issued. 

But, Mr. President, perhaps we have had enough light thrown 
upon the caucus methods which have prevailed in this Con- 
gress and the preceding one by the illuminating debate which 
occurred yesterday and this morning upon the Democratic side 
of this Chamber, in which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] undertook openly before the country to apply the party 
lash to certain Senators who were unwilling to agree to his 
views and those of the party caucus on a measure which is 
entirely nonpartisan in its nature, 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yield to the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. O'CGORMAN. Will it involve any undue exertion on the 
part of the Senator from Pennsylvania to raise his voice a bit, 
so that we may hear what he is saying? 

Mr. PENROSE. I shall endeavor to do so. á 

So, Mr. President, I might continue to quote the junior Sen: 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Vanpaxax] and other Senators. 
But, as I say, in view of the illuminating debate which we had 
on the subject yesterday and to-day, I will close this branch of 
my criticism upon the revenue bill, which does not, of course, 
strictly pertain to the merits of the measure, but was merely 
by way of preliminary, in order to serve as the basis for cer- - 
tain criticisms which I shall offer to-morrow, as a possible ex- 
planation of the ill-advised and incomprehensible conclusions 
which the House of Representatives, and to a lesser extent the 
Senate committee, have reached in endeavoring to supply the 
necessary revenues to meet a growing deficit. To-morrow I shall 
hope to state my views upon this matter at greater length. 

I quote three excerpts from the speech of Senator VARDAMAN 
of February 5, 1915, in regard to the attempt of the Democratic 
eaucus to control his vote: 

To that platform I owe allegiance, and I shall not respect or recog- 
nize the right of any one man or 36 men behind clo doors, away 
from the searching eye of 3 scrutiny, under the direction, prob- 
ably, of some extraneous infiuence. to do and utter things which many 


of them in their hearts may not believe or approve, to instruct me to 
violate that platform. 


s + $ $ $ $ * 
I have no fear of the withering scorn of the 1 censor 


senior Senator from Missourl; his 
I despise 


body does not depend 


high purpose I shall look with pitying con- 
tempt on the unfortunate individual who would question my right 
go a little further. 


to 80. 
But The Democrats, in the platform of 
1908, had this to say: 


let us 

“We believe in upbuilding the American merchant marine without 
new or additional burdens upon the people and without bountics from 
the Public Treasury.” 

When was that command withdrawn? Who authorized the self- 
idolized leaders of the immortal thirty-six to revoke that order? 

+ s $ * 2 = + 

But, admitting for the sake of this discussion that the majority of 
my Democratic colleagues are correct, can it op be any worse 
or more of a crime for me to confer with the Republicans than for 
the Democratic President and his Don Quixote lieutenant, the astute 
senior Senator [Mr. Sroxnf from Missouri to plow with the heifers 
of the Progressive element of the Res Party? It does not lie 
in the mouth of you gentlemen who have been offering to members of 
the Republican Party the privilege of 3 the bill and going into 
partnership with you in its formation to criticize me or any other 
Senator for conferring with the Republicans.to the end that we may 
defeat what we believe to be a measure congenitally pernicious. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply rise now to give 
notice that, if opportunity presents, on Friday, August 25, at 
as early an hour as convenient, I shall occupy the attention of 
the Senate for a short time in discussing some phases of the 
tariff question as related to the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply rise at this time for 
the purpose of referring briefly to the rather remarkable speech 
that was made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMM- 
MONS] in relation to the appropriations that have been made in 
the past and the amounts that will be appropriated at this 
session of Congress, and his attempt to impress the country with 
the idea that there have been no extravagant appropriations 
made by the party in power during this session of Congress. 

In the first place, I wish to say that the criticisms I shall 
offer on the so-called revenue bill shall never be directed against 
the amount of increased appropriations for what may be justly 
termed national preparedness. For the present I shall take the 
amount of the appropriations of the Army bill, the fortifications 
bill, the naval bill, and also the additional appropriations for 
national preparedness in the deficiency bills and compare them 
with the appropriations made in the last fiscal year; and I will 
say frankly that I have no criticisms to make for increased ap- 
propriations for preparedness. So whatever criticisms I offer 
will be upon the appropriations made for the regular expenses 
of the Government, and appropriations that would have been 
made if there had been no question of preparedness involved. 

I am not going into the details of this subject to-day. I shall 
do that later; but so that the Senate will know that the figures 
I quoted in answer to the Senator from Pennsylvania were ap- 
proximately correct, I wish to call attention now to the ap- 
propriations that have already been made, and to the appropria- 
tions that are yet to be made. I shall have to estimate the 
appropriations yet to be made, and I am going to estimate them 
so low that when those two bills are passed I think my figures 


-will be under the amounts appropriated, rather than over. 
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The appropriation for the Army for the fiscal year 1916 was 
$101,974,195.87. 

The appropriation carried in the fortifications bill for the 
same year was $6,060,216.90. 

For the Navy, the same year, $149,661,864.88. 

Or a total appropriation for the three of $257,696,277.65. 

For the fiscal year 1917 the Army appropriation carries 
$267,596,530.10. 

For fortifications, $25,748,050. 

For the Navy, $313,300,095.84. 

Or a total of $606,644,675.94. 

Deducting the amount of appropriations for the fiscal year 
1916 of $257,696,277.65 from the appropriations for this year 
shows an increased appropriation of $348,948,398.29. Added to 
that should be the amount that will be appropriated in the de- 
ficiency bills for p: I will grant that there will be 
$40,000,000 or $42,000,000 additional appropriations made and 
to be made, which will make in round numbers for preparedness 
$390,000,000, 

Mr. President, the appropriations for this fiscal year, estimat- 
ing that the deficiencies will amount to $72,500,000, or that the 
general deficiency bill will carry not to exceed $20,000,000—I 
think it will be more than that—and estimating the amount for 
miscellaneous purposes at $85,000,000, which includes, of course, 
the $50,000,000 for the ship-purchase bill, the total appropria- 
tion bills that we know will pass will carry $1,630,383,682.64. 
The $25,000,000 for the Danish Islands, the $50,000,000 for the 
flood-control bill if passed, and other bills to which I could call 


the attention of the Senate, would run the amount far over 


$1,700,000,000. 

I want to be perfectly fair in this, and Senators will notice 
that I have deducted every cent of increase in the Army bill, 
nnd there are items that could not be classified as for prepared- 
ness. I have left in the Navy bill the appropriations for the 
armor plant. I have left in the appropriation for the fertilizer 
plant, commonly called the nitrate plant. 

So we will take the fiscal year 1916. ‘The total appropria- 
tions for that year were $1,114,9387,012.02. Deduct that amount 
from the $1,630,883,682.64, if no more is appropriated, and you 
will find that this Congress has appropriated for the regular 
running expenses of the Government, deducting every cent for 
national preparedness, nearly $150,000,000 more than any other 
session of Congress. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORMAN. 18 it not a fact that a considerable number 
of Republicans voted for nearly all of the additional appropria- 
tions of which the Senator speaks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, the appropriation bills after 
they reach the Senate are considered by the Appropriation Com- 
mittee and reported back to the Senate, and there Is not one 
item out of a hundred where there is a vote taken in the Senate 
of the United States. The Senators come in from the cloak 
room, and all they ask is, “ What does the committee want?” 
And whatever the committee has decided upon they vote for. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN, Is it not a fact that in every one of those 
appropriations the Republican members of the various commit- 
tees joined with their Democratic colleagues in the recommen- 
dations? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I could not say that, Mr. President. I 
know that there haye been objections made to the appropria- 
tions right along. I know that there has been opposition to 
them. I know that the fertilizer plant was objected to by every 
Republican on the committee. 

Mr. O’GORMAN, Did not some Republicans vote for it on 
the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can turn to the Recor if the Senator wants 
to find out just how many there were. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I am informed that there were a number 
of them, 

Mr. SMOOT. Very few, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
wit me, I have turned to the Recorp. In the case of the nitrogen 
plant there were T votes on this side of the Chamber in favor 
of it and there were 22 votes on this side against it. One Demo- 
erat voted against it and all the other Democrats voted for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator give 
us the names of the Republicans who voted for it? 

Mr, GALLINGER, I can get them for the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator has not them there, 
never mind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was almost entirely confined to our 
Progressive friends on this side of the Chamber. In the case of 
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the armor-plant proposition there were 8 Republicans who voted 
for it and 23 Republicans who voted against it, und all of the 
Democrats voted for it. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Does the Senator condemn the eight Repub- 
licans who voted for it, or does he impeach their judgment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not condemning anybody or im- 
peaching anybody. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations, and a very 
diligent and careful and hard-working Republican member of 
that committee. I will ask him if he himself, as a member of 
the committee, has had any opposition to most of these large 
appropriations? Of course there were some small amounts to 
ee he objected; but did he make any opposition to the large 
ones 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows very well 
that I have expressed my opposition to numbers of increases 
that have been made in the bilis. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the case of some salaries, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says “some salaries”; but, of 
course, they amount altogether to hundreds of thousands, and, 
in fact, millions of dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The whole amount to which the Senator 
took exception would not be a million dollars. I think the 
committee will bear me out in that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to enter into a controversy with 
the Senator. I opposed the $50,000,000 appropriation for the 
ship-purchase bill. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I know $50,000,000 is not much nowadays, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not talking about the ship-purchase 
bill. I am talking about the appropriations to run the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking about all the appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator's voice was not lifted in oppo- 
sition anywhere except as to the ship-purchase bill. It might 
have been in regard to that bill; but I am talking about the 
appropriations to run the Government, for that is what he is 
talking about. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The current expenses. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The current expenses. The Senator from 
Utah did not lift his voice except on the increase of some sala- 
ries here and there—small amounts here and there. The whole 
thing would not amount to a million dollars; and I do not think 
the other leaders of the Senate on that side of the Chamber did, 
either. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
is a very faithful and able member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We have all worked together in the interest of the 
Government, I think. ‘There is no partisanship in that com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in rising I did not even intend 
to go into these figures to-day, and would not haye done so, as I 
said, unless it had been necessary in answer to a question that 
was asked by the Senator from Pennsylvania; but I had thought 
that I would submit this afternoon a few remarks upon the 
question of extravagance in general. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is one statement the Senator made 
that is not entirely clear to me, and about which I wish to ask 
him. 

The Senator has said that the appropriations in the naval bill 
amounted to $313,000,000. I speak in round numbers. I tuke 
it for granted that he does not include as an appropriation the 
authority which we have given the Secretary of the Navy or the 
President to enter into contracts for the construction of a great 
many ships. Suppose that all those ships were brought into the 

te of the appropriation, what would the naval bill 
amount to in that event? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not figured that up, Mr. President; and 
I could not, I suppose, if I should undertake to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would add just $50,000,000 more; 
that is all. 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, it would be more than that. ‘The Senator 
means as to the contracts for the building of the complete Navy 


program. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ob, he means during the three 
years? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have incurred certain obligations, or 
may incur them at any day. We have authorized the President 
to enter into contracts for the building of 157, I think, or 167, 
new ships. 


1916. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 1 have not in mind just how much they 
may cost; but I wanted it to be perfectly clear that the excess 
of the $313,000,000 over the appropriations of last year is only 
a drop in the bucket as compared with the obligations we have 
really incurred in regard to the construction of ships for the 
Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that $313,300,000 is 
the exact amount that has been appropriated in the bill, and 
covers no future contracts at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. And of course they would be hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will pardon me, 
is he not mistaken? Is it not the estimate that that will cover 
the expenditures incident to our existing legislation which will 
mature in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, it is to take care of the 
battleships and the submarines and all the ships authorized to 
be built during the next three years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all. My estimates and figures do not 
cover future contracts to carry out the program which has 
been adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It covers the part of the expenses 
incident to the program which is expected to mature between 
now and the ist of next July. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The bill goes further, for two years 
longer, and it does not in any sense cover the contracts we make 
that will mature in the year following July 1, 1917, or the year 
following July 1, 1918. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me to ask the Senator from Georgia 
a question. We authorized immediate contracts for eight first- 
class battleships, which are expected to cost $20,000,000 each. 
This appropriation does not cover a penny for either of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think so. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
permit me? I have the figures here to answer his question com- 
pletely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall be very glad to have that information 
at this time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the contracts authorized ad- 
ditional to appropriations—that is what the Senator is after 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. PENROSE (continuing). Are as follows—and I am glad 
the Senator has raised the point. I had intended referring to it 
in the course of my formal speech, but it is well to bring it up 
now: 

Navy increase, $488,192,027. 

Authorizations: Sundry civil bill, $1,827,000; fortifications, 
$14,300,000 ; river and harbor act, $2,724,950; flood control, $50,- 
600,000; State aid for roads, $79,000,000, making a total of 
$636,643,977. Adding appropriations for 1917 of $1,710,482,722 
makes a grand total of authorizations and appropriations of 
$2,347,127,699. That is the condition of your Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] has been good enough to yield to me. He has been 
waiting all day to proceed with a speech that he must make 
this afternoon; and I want the Senators now kindly to allow 
me to get through, so that the Senator from Kansas can proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have only one observation to make. The 
Senator surely does not want his colleague to make an abso- 
lute misstatement without permitting me to call attention to the 
specific item concerning which he makes the misstatement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refers to the flood-control appro- 
priation, I suppose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I refer to the flood-control appropriation. 
The Senator stated that we had appropriated fifty-odd million 
dollars for it, when, as a matter of fact, we have not appropri- 
ated a cent. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I said these were authorizations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It has not been even authorized. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not yet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And if the Senator is so accurate that a 
little matter of fifty-odd millions does not make any difference, 
that is about all what he said is worth. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the flood-control bill has 
passed the House, and I assume that it will pass Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the Senator assumed it. The Senator 
was assuming to give the Senate accurate of appropria- 
tions and authorizations, and it turns out that he is just giving 
assumptions. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not at all. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to confine myself 
now to what I rose to speak upon. 
EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
If it be true, as asserted by one of the chief advocates and 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, that we have no 


way to judge the future but by the past, then the American 
people have ample warning that if they retain the Democratic 
Party in control of this Government we shal! suffer an era of 
unequaled extravagance combined with inefficiency unsurpassed, 

We have the assurance that the Democratic Party intends to 
keep its pledges in the future in the same manner thut it has 
kept them in the past. In its platform of 1912, that party said: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the peo- 
pe b; oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent 

epublican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the 
purchasing power of the 5 toil. We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic government and a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people, 

Not content with that plain and unequivocal promise of re- 
trenchment and economy, and fearful that the people would 
doubt its sincerity, the Democratic convention closed its plat- 
form with the further assurance that— 

Our pledges are made to be kept while in office as well as to be relied 
upon during the campaign. z 

If we could bring the Democratic Party into a court of justice 
and indict and try that party under the rules of law, the evi- 
dence that could be submitted would be more than adequate to 
convict it of procuring votes under false pretenses. Unfortu- 
nately, we can have no trial under the rules of law, but, which is 
undoubtedly better, we shall have a trial before the great tri- 
bunal of the American people, whose verdict will be given as 
impartially as ever was given by a jury of 12 good men and true, 
and we shall know on the 8th of November whether, in the 
opinion of the jury of juries, the Democratic Party has kept its 
economy pledge in office as zealously as it relied upon that pledge 
during the campaign. 

At the close of the first regular session of the Democratie 
Congress it became evident that the administration had made 
appropriations in excess of those it declared to be “ lavish” 
when made by Republicans. President Wilson realized the em- 
barrassing predicament in which he and his party had involved 
themselves and sought to excuse the extravagance and evade 
censure by an adroit and somewhat plausible pretense of larger 
and better public service. In his annual address to Congress 
in December, 1914, President Wilson said: 


I assert with the greatest confidence that the people of the United 
States are not jealous of the amount their Government costs if they 
are sure that they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 
the money is being spenc for objects of which they approve, and that 
it is being applied th good business sense and management. 


It is not true to say that the people are not jealous of the 
amount their Government costs. Governments, like individuals, 
should regulate their expenditures with due regard for their 
incomes. No man in the business werld who announced that 
he cared not what his expenditures might be, just so he got 
what he wanted for his money, would remain long in the confi- 
dence of his bankers. We have made some progress in the 
science of finance, but we have not yet outgrown the principle 
that a wise man cuts his garment to suit the cloth or that it is 
better to go to bed supperless than to rise in debt. 

A true statement would have been that the American people 
are not jealous of the amount their Government costs, provided 
there is adequate revenue properly precured, and also provided 
the money is wisely expended. I assert, and shall undertake 
to prove, that this administration has been lavish in appropri- 
ations when revenue was lacking, and that the appropriations 
were accompanied by inefficiency and waste. 

There is no need to waste time with repetition of facts regard- 
ing the increased expenditures made by this administration as 
compared with the administrations under control of the Repub- 
lican Party and condemned by the Democratie platform as 
extravagant. According to the formal statement made by the 
ranking Republican member of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House at the close of the Sixty-third Congress, the 
total appropriations of the first Democratic Congress were 
$2,231,000,000, or $177,000,000 greater than the total appropria- 
tions made by the last preceding Republican Congress. Total 
expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, exceeded 
receipts by $64,000,000. It is yet too early to say what will be 
the exact amount of the total appropriations of the first session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress, but the estimate is now about 
$1,700,000,000, which will be at the rate of $3,400,000,000 for the 
entire Congress, or over a billion dollars more than the last 
Republican Congress appropriated. 

The immensity of the appropriations having been thus estab- 
lished, let us see whether the American people got what they 
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wanted and whether the money was spent “ with good business 
sense and management,” to use the limitations applied by the 
President. 

First what did the American people get in the way of national 
standing among the nations of the earth? What did we get in 
response to our earnest desire for an “America first ”—for a 
prestige that would make every man proud to assert in every 
Jand and on every sea that he is an American citizen? In 
return for this increased expenditure of money we saw diplo- 
mats of long experience and demonstrated ability set aside for 
inexperienced and unqualified men whose only claim to recog- 
nition was that they were “deserving Democrats.” We saw 
Russia rebuke our attempt to play petty politics with the am- 
bassadorship to that country. We sacrificed a large degree of 
the respect of Pan American countries by sending to the Do- 
minican Republic a man who was recalled at the instance of 
members of the Democratic Party. We demanded salutes that 
we never got; we demanded disavowals that were never given; 
we made bluffs that we dared not back. Were our expenditures 
for the Department of State made with what President Wilson 
terms good business sense and management“? 

What did we get in the way of promotion of American indus- 
try? A tariff law that increased our consumption of goods 
made by foreign labor in foreign countries at the same time 
that our own factories were closed or their production cur- 
tailed, so that millions of men were thrown out of employment 
until a foreign war brought relief. Was that what the Ameri- 
can poopie wanted for their money? Was that good business 
sense 

What did we get in the way of domestic governmental serv- 
lce—in the Post Office Department, for instance? The Rural 
Mall Service was so demoralized that almost every Senator and 
Congressman was flooded with protests. Even the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] is authority for the assertion 
that the injury to the Rural Mail Service in his State was so 
serious that if the State were not so overwhelmingly Democratic 
the administration would lose the State in the coming election. 
Service in cities has been curtailed. Star-route contractors 
were thrown into bankruptcy because the administration unex- 
pectedly forced upon them enormously increased burdens with- 
out commensurate increase in compensation. Was it good busi- 
ness sense, good management, or even common honesty for the 
Government of the United States to take technical advantage 
of the letter of the contractor's bond and rob him of the sav- 
ings of years of toil and privation? Shall we justify increased 
expenditures while we are taking the pound of flesh from the 
breasts of star-route mail carriers? 

The list of wasteful and useless expenditures is too long for 
extended enumeration. The number of offices has been in- 
creased by 80,000, at an annual increased expense of $40,000,000. 
You establish nitrate plants and build armor factories, as the 
forerunners of other governmental competition with private en- 
terprise, thus discouraging individual initiative. You increase 
expenditures in the South and increase tax collections in the 
North. You increase expenditures for commercial agents in 
South America and let the balance of trade increase against us. 
You tear down the structure erected by civil-service reform 
and yield the place of honor to the spoilsman. You maintain 
publicity bureaus in the Government service whose task is 
largely that of promoting political partisan welfare. You per- 
secute barking institutions of recognized standing, and when 
the jury has brought in a verdict of acquittal you force the 
people to bear the expense of publishing and distributing an 
argument in defense of the administration. You printed twice 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and once as a public document a 
partisan speech made by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
speech, I am informed, has been distributed in envelopes ad- 
dressed by clerks paid by the people of the United States. 

Do the people demand that you conduct your campaign at 
their expense; and if so, when and how did they express their 
wish? You let diplomatic and consular officers leave their 
posts of duty at critical times in order that they may be at 
home during the political campaign. You violate your pledge 
of simplicity and economy until one of your own number, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], felt impelled to protest 
sgainst increased purchase of automobiles. Your high-salaried 
heads of departments and bureaus go about the country mak- 
ing partisan speeches while Government work is delayed. You 
expend your energies for the passage of a ship-purchase bill 
when every ship on earth is already as busy as human energy 
and ingenuity can make it, and when every shipyard has all the 
orders it can fill for two years to come. You pursue policies 
so carelessly considered that you are forced to reverse your- 
selves and acknowledge the waste of time and effort. You 
preach pitiless publicity, but make a record that you deem best 
to conceal. You pretend a desire to cooperate with business, 


then order postmasters to compete with banks without increased 
compensation, then suspend your order and let bankers linger 
1 8 the uncertainty of unfair competition with the Govern- 
men 

Without the advice or consent of the Senate, you send spe- 
cial representatives to foreign countries, with expense accounts 
of unknown amounts. 

You are guilty of all these and a multitude of other similar 
wasteful and extravagant acts, and yet you attempt to justify 
increased expenditures by the false preteuse that you are giving 
the people something for which they have asked, and that the 
money is being applied with good business sense and judgment. 
Your conception of what constitutes good business sense is 
illustrated by the record you have already made, but your ideas 
differ from those of the American business man, with whom 
you are out of touch and sympathy. If the American business 
man, the farmer, the mechanic, the professional man, and the 
wage earner conducted their affairs upon the same principles 
that you conduct the affairs of the Government, we would soon 
have a Nation of debtors and delinquents. Fortunately the 
American people practice economy and efficiency in their pri- 
vate business, and, in my judgment, they will vote for the re- 
establishment of such a policy in the business of their Gov- 
ernment. A 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, an examination of the large ex- 
penditures of this administration as compared with those of 
the last Republican administration is the best evidence that can 
be offered us to the need of more revenue at this time, and these 
figures should be very interesting in view of the fact that this 
administration came into power under a promise of economy. 
In 1912 the Democratic convention condemned the Republicans 
for extravagance, but you will notice that the Democrats in 
their St. Louis convention were silent on this subject in the 
platform of 1916. 

The last year of President Taft’s administration the total of 
all disbursements amounted to $945,000,000, while for the year 
1914, under President Wilson, they amounted to $1,045,000,000 ; 
for 1915 they amounted to $1,047,000,000 ; in 1916 they amounted 
to $1,114,000,000, and in addition to this large amount the pas- 
sage of four deficiency appropriation bills at this session of 
Congress amounting to over $53,000,000 were required. The 
appropriations for 1917 exceed those of any other year in the 
history of the country, and the present status of the appropria- 
tions show that an amount of more than $1.600,000,000 will be 
expended, and this does not include appropriations for a num- 
ber of large projects which will become a law in time to require 
additional appropriations for the year 1917. 

In this connection I want to say I know the chairman of the 
committee has taken his figures from the Treasury Department. 
I also know, in view of the fact that Congress has not ad- 
journed, it is impossible to tell how much will be appropriated. 
However, I ask to have printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a statement taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
appropriations made to date, with the estimates for appropria- 
tions and deficiencies, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Appropriations for 1916 compared with same for 1917. 


Title of bill 


Law 11i 


Amount for 1317 


22,971, 782. £24, 948, 852.0) 
2 4,195. 167, 596, 339. 1) 


2 12, 841,907, 1) 
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Diplomatic and Consular... 
District of Columbia 
Fortifications.. 
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Total. „ 1, 114, 937,012.92 


123, 074, 673.0) 
1, 630, 383, 682. 64 


This amount is approximated 
Increase 1917 over 1910. $515,440.670,62. 
Mr. KENYON. I will ask the Senator if this statement 
shows greater appropriations during this Congress than during 
the Civil War? 


1916. 


Mr. CURTIS. I will give the figures a little later on showing 
that it is the largest amount ever expended in any one year. 

Nor does this include the general deficiency bill, which has 
not up to this date been reported. At this rate this session of 
Congress will appropriate about $1,700,000,000, to be expended 
by this administration for the year ending July 1, 1917. 

There is another item to which I desire to call your attention, 
and that is that the largest sum ever expended in one year 
under a Republican administration was $1,295,099,289.58, and 
that was In 1865, the last year of the great Civil War; and here 
we have this Democratic administration not only asking for but 
receiving at the hands of this Congress more than $1,700,000,000 
for the year ending July 1, 1917, and if the last year is any guide 
we may expect four or five deficiency appropriations before the 
year is up. 

The great question is, How is this vast sum to be raised? 
We Republicans believe it should be raised by a protective tariff. 
We believe that the industries and of our country 
should be so protected as to enable the American factory and 
farm to supply the wants of all our people. Those who prefer 
such products of other countries as can be produced in this 
country should be made to pay a duty upon such imported 
articles, and those who desire imported luxuries should be made 
to pay a high duty upon them. This has been the policy of the 
Republican Party since its organization, and it will continue to 
be so long as that party exists. It believes in the arrangement 
of all duties in such a way as to give ample protection to the 
American factory and farm and to American labor. It also 
believes in the collection of such duties as will not only protect 
all Ameriean industries but such as will yield ample revenue to 
pay the running expenses of our Government. As evidence of 
its success in this regard I call your attention to the reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury during the years the Repub- 
lican Party was in control. It is opposed to a war tax in a 
time of peace. 

Now, what has been the record of the Democratic Party? 
When it was in power in 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897 the ex- 
penses of the Government exceeded its receipts, so that the 
Cleveland administration was forced to issue bonds to the ex- 
tent of $262,000,000 to raise money with which to pay the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government. Need I tell you the experi- 
ence under Mr. Wilson’s administration? The ordinary in- 
ternal revenue and customs receipts of the Government have 
been so small that it has been forced to resort to a “war tax” 
in a time of peace. Not only has this Democratic administration 
resorted to a “war tax” but it has also resorted to an income 
tax on individuals and corporations, and yet the party in 
power is now looking for more articles and industries to tax, 
and in this measure they are asking for $205,000,000 more of a 


of bonds. For one, speaking as a Republican, I am opposed to 
a war tax in time of peace, 
of bonds to raise money to 
Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to as 
information. The Senator just 
bonds that were proposed to be issued. Are those bonds exclu- 
sive of the bonds that are to be issued for the ship purchase, the 
$50,000,000, or the $20,000,000 for the nitrate plant, or the 
Panama Canal bonds? 

Mr. CURTIS. I can not tell the Senator. I simply took the 
statement from the report of the committee. 

Mr. HARDING. I do not know that I can answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa, but I understand the bond issue 
referred to by the Senator from Kansas is exclusively for the 
1 of expenses incident to the troubles on the Mexican 

rder. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I so understood. Therefore we propose to 
issue abont $200,000,000 of bonds instead of $132,000,000. 

Mr. NELSON. It is clear from the statement of the Finance 
Committee that 8132.000,000 of bonds are not to be applied to 
the ship-purchase project, but that that $50,000,000 are to be 
added to the $132,000,000 and the $20,000,000 for a nitrate 
plant, making over $200,000,000 of bonds. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator for the interruption and 
also for the statement of fact. 

Mr. PENROSE. The policy of “watchful waiting” will cost 
a bond issue of $132,000,000 and nearly $100,000,000 more if 
the trouble on the border continues after December, not to 
mention the many million dollars that have already been ex- 
pended carried in deficiency bills and other measures. It will 
be a good deal over $200,000,000 ; it will be $250,000,000 before 
we are through. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the bill we are now considering 
is drawn for that purpose. I desire to print the names of the 
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Senators who voted for the emergency or war tax in 1914 and 
those who voted for its extension in 1915. They are as follows: 
VOTE IN 1914, YEAS 24. 

so 2 Fletch Hitcheock, H 
ee Kern Kern, Lea —— Lee of Marian: Exe tee 

nia, Martine of New Jersey, —— Overman, FOTENE 

— 5 Simmons, Smith of 


. 


Bankhead, Beckham, Brow jain, Chit 
of Arkansas, Gore, Hardwick, te „ Hollis, Hughes, Hastie, 
James, — of Maine, Johnson of kota, Kern, Lane, 
Tennessee, d, —— New n Myers, — 
3 8 2 ell, Reed. Rob- 
inson, —— e Smith of Arizona, 
Smith mith of 3 15 ae l; Stones Swanson, Thomas, ompson, Underwood, 


77VVVͤ —˙•ͤè ERA, 
times under Democratie administrations, and that is the ex- 
portation of gold. All of you remember how it was exported 
from this country and how it was drawn from the Treasury 


exported was $146,224,148, and of this amount $136,000,000 was 
last five months of 1914. This large exporta- 
not stop until several months after the Euro- 
war began and not until the large exportation of the 
products of our country, caused by the demands of the war, 
enabled our people to meet their obligations with goods in 


gold. 

interesting fact which should not be for- 
gotten by the voters and taxpayers of the country, and that is 
we have had a Democratic administration our 
FVV 

t under the former Republican administration. 
year of the Harrison administration the total debt, 
in the Treasury, was $899,000,000; the last year of 
Cleveland’s administration the debt amounted to $986,000,000; 

the Harrison adminis- 


12 


previous session in the history of the country. 
In this same connection it should be further remembered 


ernor of New York, and the fact that he appointed Mr. Williams 
as State comptroller and Mr. Perrine, an expert accountant, as 
his assistant, and these two prepared a balance sheet and an 
income account for the State government, is evidence that he 
will apply the same methods of governmental efficiency in the 
various departments of the Federal Government and will give 
the people a genuine economical and business administration. 
The actual cost of maintaining the Government will be known 
and understood, which has not been true of this Democratic 
administration, for instead of having one emergency deficiency 
measure this session of Congress has passed at least four such 
measures, 
CAN THE TARIFF BH ELIMINATED FROM POLITICA? 


A popular belief exists that the tariff can and should be taken 
out of politics. These good souls must have gotten the impres- 
sion that there is no fundamental or irreconcilable difference 
between the two great parties on that issue. 

If the English language has any significance whatever when 
applied to a Democratic tariff platform, a tariff for revenue 
only, it is that the tariff is for revenue and for nothing else. 

Admittedly no tariff revenue can be obtained on merchandise 
produced within the United States. Hence a tariff for the 
sole purpose of raising revenue is a tariff so adjusted as to 
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insure the importation of each article mentioned in the sched- 
ules. Certainly the importation of merchandise previously pro- 
duced at home will proportionately restrict home production. 
Therefore a tariff for revenue only is a tariff for the single and 
sole purpose of having the merchandise we consume made 
abroad and imported. In other words, logically and irresistibly, 
a tariff for revenue only is a tariff for the deliberate result of 
closing American shops anc turning American laborers into the 
streets. 

This view is supported by words from the lips of all Demo- 
cratic leaders. In discussing the bill to revise the cotton sched- 
ule reported during Mr. Taft’s administration, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means and 
author of the present tariff law, distinctly stated that the com- 
mittee estimated that the bill, if enacted, would result in increas- 
ing the imports of manufactured cotton $11,000,000. The duties 
imposed were expected to average 27 per cent, Add this duty 
(nearly $8,000,000) and it is evident that Mr. UNDERWOOD, to- 
gether with his Democratie associates on the committee, re- 
ported a bill and the Democratic Congress passed one that they 

* claimed would result in the consumption by the American people 

of practically $14,000,000 in imported manufactured cottons 
in lieu of a like amount of domestics previously consumed. 
Similar utterances in connection with other bills reported about 
the same time for the revision of the woolen and the metal 
schedules place them on record as deliberately planning to 
secure the consumption of more than $100,000,000 in imported 
manufactured cottons, woolens, and metal products in lieu of 
like amounts formerly produced in American mills and with 
American labor. If we compute these products as 75 per cent 
lahor they stand convicted of deliberately planning to deprive 
American labor of $75.000,000 in wages, a very large per cent of 
which would go directly or indirectly to the farmer, and from the 
farmer through the merchant to the producer of merchandise, 
and thus again to labor. 

What is their plan for taking the tariff out of politics? 
They claim this can be done by the creation of the tariff board, 
as provided in the pending measure, but before discussing that 
question it will be well to note the position taken by Democratic 
Senators on this question in previous Congresses, 

March 4, 1911, the Senate voted on passage of tariff-board 
bill; yeas 56, nays 23, not voting 12. Of the 56 ayes 4 were 
Democrats and 52 Republicans, and of the 23 nays 2 were 
Republicans and 21 Democrats, (See Recorp, p. 4286. vol. 46. 
pt. 5, Mar. 4, 1911.) And I desire to say that of the present 
Democratic Members of the Senate who then voted “nay.” we 
find the names of Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. FLETCHER, 
Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. Overman, Mr. Simmons, Mr. SMITH 
of Maryland, Mr. SmrrH of South Carolina, Mr. Strong, Mr. 
Swanson, and Mr. TILLMAN. 

July 23. 1912, the Senate voted on committee amendment to 
sundry civil appropriation bill for a tariff board. The ayes 
were 84, the nays 20, not voting 40. Of the 34 ayes 2 were 
Democrats and 82 Republicans, and of the 20 nays all were 
Democrats. 

July 24, 1912, on the above amendment a vote was again had 
on concurring on it in the Senate. The ayes were 34 and nays 
19, not voting 41, and of the 34 ayes 2 were Democrats and 32 
Republicans, and the 19 nays were all Democrats, 

On July 25, 1912. Senator Cummins offered an amendment to 
the wool tariff schedule bill, being the text of the tariff-com- 
mission bill which passed the Senate in 1910. On this amend- 
ment the ayes were 40 and the nays 26, not voting 28. Of the 
40 ayes 4 were Democrats and 36 Republicans, and of the 26 
nays 1 was Republican and 25 were Democrats. 

On July 26, 1912, Senator CUxuixs offered an amendment to 
the excise and income tax bill to create a tariff commission. 
The ayes were 88 and the nays 29, not voting 27. Of the 38 
ayes 1 was a Democrat and 87 were Republicans, and of the 29 
nays 28 were Democrats and 1 Republican. 

On September 6, 1918, Senator Works offered an amendment 
to the tariff bill for a permanent tariff commission, on which the 
ayes were 82 and nays 87, not voting 26. All the ayes were 
Republicans and all the nays were Democrats. 

In considering this provision of the bill it would be well to 
recall what President Wilson said on the subject in the speech 
he delivered at Indianapolis, Ind. I quote from the President's 
speech: 

If by scientific treatment of the tariff they mean adjustment to the 
actual trade conditions of America and the world, then I am with them; 
and I want to call their attention, for though they voted for it they 
apparently have not noticed it, to the fact that the bill which creates 

e new de commission does that very thing. We were at pains to 
see that it was put in there. That commission is authorized and empow- 
ered to inquire into and report to Congress not only upon all the condi- 


tions of trade in this 0 but upon the conditions of trade, the cost 
of manufacture, the cost of transportation—all the things that enter 


into the 
United 8 
which affect International trade between Eurepe and the United States. 
It has the fuil powers which will guide Congress in the scientific treat- 


uestion of the tariff—in foreign countries as well as in the 
tes, and into all those questions of foreign combinations 


ment of questions of international trade. Being by profession a school- 
master, I am glad to point that out to the class of uainstructed Repub- 
licans, though I have not always taught in the primary grade. 

‘Now, if the President was right when he made that speech, 
if he knew what he was talking about then, and if it were true 
that, as he said. We were at pains to see that it was put in 
there,” then I submit that there is no need for the tariff-board 
provisions of the pending bill. If there is in existence at this 
time a commission with full power to act, then why create an- 
other one of the same kind? There can be no use, unless the 
administration desires to make a few more appointments before 
election. ; 

It will be noted that the President says.“ Being by profession 
a schoolmaster, I am glad to point that out to the class of unin- 
structed Republicans, though I have not always taught in the 
primary grade.” This is one of the great faults of the Presi- 
dent; he has treated the Democratic majority in the House and 
Senate as though they belonged in the primary grade and could 
not get along with their legislative duties without the guidance 
of the master. He has also treated the people of the country as 
though they belonged in that grade, because he has expected 
them to follow him when he has changed positions on leading 
questions at least once every six months. But Mr. Wilson will 
find that the people of this country do not belong in the primary 
grade. He will find that they have their diplomas and can and 
do think and act for themselves. 

In this same connection, I might say that I was surprised at 
what was said by the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] this morning, and I want to call attention to a plank 
in the Democratie platform of 1912, which shows how Demo- 
crats then considered the interference of the President in legis- 
lative matters. It is found on page 168 of this little book of 
platforms, and is as follows: 

We believe in the preservation and maintenance in their full 
atrength and Integrity of the three coordinate branches of the Federal 
Government—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—each 
keeping within its own bounds and not encroaching upon the just 
powers of either of the others. 

And yet, as I understood him, the Senator from Colorado 
said this morning they expected such interference. 

On January 24, 1916, the President wrote Mr. Krremix, of 
the House, a letter from which I take the following. I quote 
from his letter: 

It might further be of t assistance to the Congress and to the 
— and to American indu by investigating the industrial ef- 
ects of proposed or existing duties on Desir which compete with 
products of American industry; the conditions of competition between 
American and foreign producers, including all the essential facts sur- 
rounding the production of commodities at home and abroad; the vol- 
ume of importation compared with domestic production; the nature 
and causes of the advantages and disadvantages of American as com- 
—.— with foreign producers; and the possibility of establishing new 

dustries or of expanding industries already in existence through 
scientific and practical processes in such a manner as substantially 15 
promote the prosperity of the United States. 

I suppose that when the President penned the above he had 
forgotten his Indianapolis speech in which he told of the 
powers of the trade commission, and that he had taken pains 
to give them power to secure the data needed for a scientific 
treatment of the tariff. Note, too, that in this letter he desires 
this commission to look into “the possibility of establishing 
new industries or of expanding industries already in existence.” 

In this same connection I wish to say that if you will read the 
measure you will find that there is nothing in it to encourage 
American industry, and you will find further than when this 
letter was read by the leader of the Democratic side in the 
House it must have displeased him, because Mr. KITCHTN, as a 
good free-trade Democrat, did not desire to go so far. He 
hastened to the White House, when out came another letter 
from the President, from which I desire to read two extracts: 

Tun Wuire HOUSE, 
Washington, D. O., January 26, 1916. 

The previous letter was written January 24. 

Tus Warre House, 
Washington, D. O., January 26, 1916. 


Mx Dran MR. Kitcuin: Our conversation yesterday made me realize 
tbat in my letter of the 24th I had not set forth, as I should bave set 
them forth, my reasons for changing my mind on the question of creat- 
ing a tariff board, for I must frankly admit that I have changed my 
mind, since I last spoke on that subject. F 5 Ps 

I have had in this change of mind no thought whatever of a change 
of attitude toward the so-called protection question. That is neither 
here nor there. t 

His last speech upon the subject was in Indianapolis, and in 
that speech he said that he had taken pains to give the people a 
tariff board, and criticized the Republicans because the Repub- 
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licans seemed to have voted for it without knowing it, and, as 
he claimed, he had “ put one over on them.” 

Now, if this is his position there is no need of creating a 
tariff board, because if he stands for a tarif for revenue only 
- an expert in the Treasury Department can give all the data 
needed. 

The President is not the only prominent Democrat who takes 
such a position, and in this connection I desire to call your 
attention to the attitude of the present Democratic leader of 
the Senate, Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Kansas a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator from Kansas in favor of a 
tariff commission or opposed to it? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am in favor of a tariff commission, and have 
voted for a tariff commission; but I doubt the good faith of the 
gentlemen on the other side who every time they have had a 
chance to vote on the proposition of creating a tariff commis- 
sion have voted against it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, as I understand, the Senator is 
accusing us of being converted to a good thing rather too late 
to suit him. Is that the Senator’s position? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I am accusing you and your President of 
playing politics, pure and simple. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this bill contains a pro- 
vision for a tariff commission. If the bill passes, that provision 
will go into operation, and there will be a tariff commission. 
That sort of playing politics amounts to doing something. Now, 
I do not say that a tariff commission is right or wrong; let 
that be as it may; but the Senator from Kansas says it is 
right. He therefore accuses us of playing polities by doing a 
right thing, a thing right in his opinion, and his only quarrel 
with the President is that it comes a bit late. 

Mr. CURTIS. My quarrel with it ıs that the President says 
that we already had one, and that he had “ put one over on the 
Republicans.” Now he confesses that we have not, and he is 
trying to get the majority side to reverse their action of years, 
and vote for one. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the President said we 
had one and finally concluded that the one we had was not 
adequate or not sufficient, and then repented of his Democratic 
sins and came to the Republican position, which is the position 
of the Senator from Kansas, what is the quarrel of the Senator 
38 1 with the President upon this particular propo- 
sitlon 

Mr. CURTIS. I am just trying to show the inconsistencies of 
the Democratic President on one subject. I would not have. 
time in a day to show them on all subjects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked the Senator what was his quarrel 
with the Democratic President upon this particular proposition 
if the Democratic President had expressed repentance or even 
2 for his past sins and had agreed with the Senator from 

nsas 


Mr. CURTIS. I said a moment ago that my quarrel was with 
him because I did not believe that he was in good faith, and I 
do not believe he is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh! But if this bill passes with this com- 
mission in it, it must absolutely be a fait accompli—a deed per- 
formed—and therefore stands the only test of good faith that 
God has ever furnished to humanity. 

Mr. CURTIS. What kind of a board will he appoint? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS. He will put all free-trade Democrats on it. 

. Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill requires him to appoint three Re- 
publicans; but I am rather inclined to think that whatever 
board he does appoint will be fallible human beings and will 
make a great many mistakes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Probably. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But that is not the question. The Senator 
was willing to risk a board, and therefore was willing to risk 
the appointment of a board by somebody. Now, does the Sena- 
tor mean to say that his real position is that he wants a tariff 
commission, provided it is appointed by a Republican President, 
but he does not want one if it is appointed by a Democratic 
President? If that is the Senator’s real position, I can under- 
stand its frankness, though I can not understand its logic. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not want the kind this President would 
appoint. I will say that very frankly to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nor any other Democratic President? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, I think there might be some 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. What the Senator really wants, therefore, 
is a Republican tariff commission, is it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator from Mississippi wants my 
honest and candid conviction, I would rather have a Republican 
tariff commission than a Democratic tariff commission. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, leaving out the Senator’s preference, 
is it not his idea that he wants it exclusively a Republican tariff 
commission that can be trusted absolutely to mould the tariff 
in favor of high protection? 

Mr. CURTIS. A nonpartisan tariff board could not be all 
Republicans, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But this bill provides, contrary to any bill 
I have ever known, that three of the commissioners shall be 
Republicans and three shall be Democrats. You, when in power, 
never gave us a bipartisan board without having a Republican 
majority. 

Mr. CURTIS. We gave you two free-trade Democrats. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Never in your lives, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if I did not understand him to say on the floor of the Senate one 
day that there is no such thing as a nonpartisan board, but it 
must necessarily be a bipartisan board? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have said it a hundred times, and I say 
it now, and I might have replied to the Senator from Kansas in 
those words; but this is what they call a nonpartisan board, 
which is a bipartisan board. It is the first bipartisan board 
that I have known of in my long experience in Congress, in 
either House, which was ever composed of equal members of 
both parties. Let us call it “bi,” rather than “non.” There is 
uo such thing as nonpartisanship in this world. I see sitting in 
front of me a distinguished Member of the House of Representa- 
tives [Mr. Cannon] who, if he had the privilege of speech upon 
this floor, would join me in that assertion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I was saying, while the 
present Democratic tariff bill was pending a Republican Sena- 
tor, Mr. McLean, of Connecticut, made an inquiry of Sen- 
ator Stuuors, of North Carolina, who had charge of the bill in 
the Senate, which elicited this reply: 

I do not know, Mr. President, what is the difference in the cost of 

roducing this article here and abroad. I have not investigated that. 

e have not been trying to balance the difference in labor cost here 
snd abroad, because we were not trying to make a protective bill. 

A further inquiry from Senator McLean provoked from Sen- 
ator Smmmons a more emphatic statement of the position of the 
Democratic Party: 
` Now, the Senator from Connecticut is talking about protection. He 
says, “ One gives adequate protection and the other does not give ade- 
quate protection.” I have stated to the Senator that we were not trying 
to give protection in the duties on imports here. 

The Democratic contention that the bill should not protect 
was fully realized. It did not protect. It invited imports. In 
the first 10 months of the Underwood bill, extending up to the 
beginning of the European war, twice as many eggs, threg times 
as much meat and dairy products, and four times as much wheat 
were imported as during the corresponding period of the previous 
year; seven times as much corn as the aggregate of the pre- 
ceding 30 years, $20,000,000 more wool; and during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1914, $375,000,000 more in agricultural 
products were imported than the average of the last four years 
of Republican administration. Before the war orders revived 
industrial conditions, increased importation of manufactures 
had thrown more than 4,000,000 men out of employment, thereby 
reducing the consumptive capacity of that many families. Thus, 
20,000,000 people were directly affected, the remaining 80,000,000 
indirectly affected, and all adversely affected by the vicious 
Democratic tariff law. 

Only by their votes can the laborer and the farmer avert 
more serious disaster which must ensue when the war ends, 
unless this iniquitous law is repealed by a Republican Congress, 
Senate, and President. 

May God grant them wisdom in this hour of their need! 


AN IMPORTANT ADMISSION, 


President Wilson admits the present tariff law was expected 
to injure the laborer and the farmer. 

In his message to Congress of September 14, 1914, urging 
what he calls “a war emergency tax.“ President Wilson made 
it clear that the very large increase in imports which the Under- 
wood tariff bill would have certainly induced but for the war 
was being prevented by the war, and he asked that a new reve- 
nue measure be provided that should supply the loss in revenues 
resulting therefrom, which he estimated at $100.000,000. The 
average duty on all imports under the Underwood law was at 
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that time nearly 15 per cent. To have raised this $100,000,000 
from customs would have required, therefore, the importation 
of $700,000,000 additional merchandise. Add to this the aver- 
age duty and we have $800,000,000 of imported merchandise 
which the President says he and his party intended the people 
of the United States should consume in lieu of an equal amount 
of domestic merchandise. 

What would have become of our industries by this time had 
imported merchandise taken the place of domestic to the ex- 
tent of $800,000,000 per annum? And what would have become 
of American workmen had they been deprived of the wages ir- 
cident to the production of $800,000,000 worth of merchandise? 
And what would have become of the American farmers had 
they been deprived of the privilege of feeding these workmen? 
Remember that coal and other supplies, repairs and mainte- 
nance of plants, and even transportation are largely- labor. 
The loss to labor, according to their own estimates, would have 
been at least $600,000,000 per annum. Truly the war, in 
thwarting the purposes of a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic Congress, has been kind to American labor and American 
agriculture. 


DIVERGENT VIEWS OF WELL-INTENTIONED MBN, 


Every industrious person is a producer. One man produces 
labor, another employs labor and produces various products, 
transportation or exchange. Anyone who in any manner con- 
tributes to the sum total of our production or to the grand 
aggregate of our commerce is a producer. 

We are all consumers. We consume necessaries, or comforts, 
or luxuries, or extravagances. We each have dual interests and 
may be appealed to from opposite angles. We like to buy what 
we consume as cheap as possible and to sell what we produce 
as high as possible. 

The Democratic Party always appeals to the voter from the 
consumer angle and say the one thing needful to make him 
prosperous and happy is cheap things to consume. We appeal 
to him from the producer angle and tell him the one thing need- 
ful is a good price for what he produces, whether it be labor or 
some resultant of labor. They promise to open wide the doors 
of trade so that each may buy where he can buy the cheapest; 
for it matters not, they say, who produces, provided he gets 
it cheap. 

We promise to compel the foreigner who seeks to bring into 
our market the things we produce with intent to undersell us to 
pay a portion of what he receives into our Treasury, to help 
pay the expenses of our Government to the end that the Ameri- 
ean shall have a substantial advantage in his own market. They 
promise the best market in the world in which to buy. We 
promise the best market in the world in which to sell. High- 
priced farm produce and cheap food are inconsistent. High 
wages and cheap things made by labor are incompatible. . We 
can have either but not both. Each voter must consider which 
Is better for him or her. 

I am aware that the Democratic candidates sometimes 
promise the farmer high-priced wheat and the laborer cheap 
bread, the producer high-priced cattle and the consumer cheap 
meat. That is what we must expect of cheap politicians, but 
they can not deliver the goods. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


The Napoleonic wars ended 100 years ago, and just at that 
time the Democratic Party enacted a new tariff law. The rate 
of duty collected under that tariff was 22 per cent, while the 
present Underwood tariff, with agricultural products free, is 
running at this time at less than 9 per cent—the lowest in our 
history. In other words, the Underwood tariff bill is twofold 
worse than the Democratic act of 1816, the evil effects of which 
are graphically told by Woodrow Wilson in the third volume of 
his History of the American People: 


Peace changed the face of trade. English merchants ured their 
goods once again into the American ports, so long shut ag st them by 
3 and war. Manufactories had 480000 wulle the ports 
were closed. In the year 1815 close upon 000. had been invested 
in the manufacture of textile fabrics alone. The new movement did not 
stop with the establishment of cotton fabrics. The manufacture of 
wool and flax and hemp and even silk was added. Iron manufactures, 
long ago set up. but tentative and feeble hitherto, increased from hun- 
dreds of thousands to millions in value under stimulation of foreign 
trade cut off. Almost aren a general use in the country was 
sooner or later added to the growing list. 

Industry, long ago begun upon a small scale, took heart to grow, 
and those whi Americans had hitherto not dreamed of attempting 
were heartily embarked i Distinct n 5 began 
sensibly to develop in the Middle States and in the th interests 
and characteristics which statesmen could not afford to overlook. It 
was manifestly injurious to every young industry that a flood of English 
imports should continue to pour into the country at the open ports. 

remedy was a protective tariff, such as Mr. Hamilton had wished to 
see at first, and the youn Republican leaders of Congress did not hest- 
tate to advocate and establish it. s 


Is there any reason to doubt that the American farmer and 


the American laborer will be as good protectionists at the polls 
November next as Prof. Woodrow Wilson was when a truthful 
historian? If they are, history will repeat itself and again 
Republican leaders in Congress will not hesitate to advocate and 
establish protection. 

I desire to call your attention to a few changes made in the 
tariff law by this Democratic administration under the leadership 
of President Wilson and show the result of those changes, They 
will be of great interest to the farmers of this country. 

Under the Republican tariff of 6 cents a pound the butter 
imports for the last 10 months were 1,000,000 pounds. Under 
the Democratic tariff of 2} cents a pound the butter imports for 
the first 10 months were 7,685,000 pounds, or an increase of 688 
per cent. 

The Democratic tariff reduced the duty on cheese 40 per cent. 
The increase in importations during the first 10 months was 
12,500,000 pounds. 

The importations of milk under the last 10 months of the 
Republican tariff were $134,000. Milk was free under the Demo- 
cratic tariff, and during the first 10 months of its operation the 
imports amounted to $1,264,000. > 

The Republican tariff levied a duty of 25 cents a bushel on 
potatoes. During the last 10 months of that tariff 314,000 
bushels were imported. The Democratic tariff bill made potatoes 
free and also prescribed a 10-cent retaliatory duty. Under the 
first 10 months of its operation 3,630,000 bushels were imported. 

Under the Republican tariff eggs cnrried a duty of 5 cents a 
dozen and there were small importati: is. Under the Democratie 
tariff bill they were free. During the first 10 months of the 
operation of the Democratic bill 6,000,000 dozen were imported 
and frozen eggs besides. 

Horses and mules under the last 10 months of the Republican 
tariff were imported to the extent of $1,191,997; under the first 
10 months of the Democratic tariff they were imported to the 
extent of $2,078,770. 

Cattle during the last 10 months of the Republican tariff 
were imported to the extent of $5,680,733; under the first 10 
months of the Democratic tariff to the extent of $16,540,435. 

Sheep during the last 10 months of the Republican tariff 
were imported to the extent of $70314; during the first 10 
months of the Democratic tariff to the extent of $491,648. 

Swine during the last 10 months of the Republican tariff 
were imported to the extent of $9,274; during the first 10 months 
of the Democratic tariff to the extent of 81.470.330. 

Poultry, during the last 10 months of the Republican tariff, 
were imported to the extent of 588,777 pounds; under the first 
10 monne of the Democratic tariff to the extent of 856,859 
pounds. 

Corn, during the last 10 months of the Republican tariff, was 
imported to the extent of 139,877 bushels; during the first 10 
months of the Democratic tariff to the extent of 564,699 bushels. 

Oats, during the last 10 months of the Republican tariff, were 
imported to the extent of 38,074 bushels; during the first 10 
months of the Democratic tariff to the extent of 7,600,000 
bushels. 

Wheat, during the last 10 months of the Republican tariff, 
was imported to the extent of 331.936 bushels; during the first 
10 months of the Democratic tariff to the extent of 900,188 
bushels, 

And so I might go on with the list, Senators; but I will not 
detain the Senate longer this afternoon. I did not expect this 
afternoon to discuss the various features of this measure. I 
want to leave that to the members of the committee. Later on, 
I may have something to say in reference to various provisions 
in the bill. 

I want to say in conclusion, that I am opposed to this war 
revenue in time of peace. I want to say again, that I am op- 
posed to the issuing of bonds in time of peace to pay the ordi- 
nary running expenses of this Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is a great denl of 
truth in what Lord Macaulay called “ the hobnailed philosophy 
of the common people.” That is the way in which he defined 
proverbs. One of the proverbs of the English-speaking race is 
that “consistency is the hobgoblin of small minds.” As far 
as I have understood the Senator from Kansas, his entire speech 
consists of an attempt to show that Democrats and the Presi- 
dent of the United States had been at one time in their lives 
inconsistent in their opinions with the opinions that they held at 
another time. That may be a hobgoblin to him if he chooses 
to fear it, but if he does he falls among small minds. I, myself, 
do not fear it, and therefore I do not by that token, at any rate, 
fall among small minds. I may by several other tokens. 

Mr. President, I should hate to believe that President Wilson 
did not have any more sense than Prof. Wilson. I should hate 
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to believe that Senator Williams did not have any more sense 
than Cadet Williams. I should hate to believe that the Senator 
from Kansas did not have any more sense now than when he 
was a lawyer in a Kansas village. That part of humanity which 
goes forward with the world is inconsistent. That part of it 
which stays idiotic is still ın infancy—perhaps not the idiocy 
of infancy either. Perhaps that is expressing it too strongly; 
but in the intellectual innocency of infancy, let us say. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that the press gal- 
lery is entirely empty. ‘There is not a man in it. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the other galleries contain only 5 per cent 
of their usual occupants. Why? 

Because it went out this morning that this was a field day for 
na few big guns in the Republican Party to attack President 
Wilson. Neither the public nor the press took any interest in 
it, and they all retired, and they have remained retired ever 
since, and they are going to remain retired until that sort of 
foolish game ceases, 

Why, Mr. President, this has been one of the most amusing 
spectacles in the world to everybody except me. I have been 
waiting here all day in charge of the income tax and estate tax 
on the revenue biil in order to put before the Senate and sub- 
mit it for amendment, ratification, or condemnation. When I 
came in I had to stay all day long. It is amusing to the public, 
but it is tragic to me to have been held here all day in order 
to hear that great economist, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Penrose], in order to hear that great political purist, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Sacoor], and in order to hear my good 
friend from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] do what? Make political 
speeches? Am I right in that? No; I am not right; I am 
wrong. Two-thirds of them did not even make speeches. They 
read papers that they had very carefully prepared. They will 
go home to their constituents as speeches made on the floor 
in the heat of debate, and in that coruscation of intellect against 
intellect and that clash between opinion and opinion which con- 
stitutes debate; but, as a matter of fact, we know and the 
press knew beforehand and the galleries knew beforehand that 
they would be written addresses read carefully with some de- 
gree of emphasis to this body. And read about what? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lee of Maryland in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi if he thinks the reading of political speeches is any 
innovation in the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sorry to have to answer no. I have 
noticed here, when men take themselves seriously—and for the 
most part very much more seriously than they deserve—they 
draw out careful manuscripts and come into the Senate and 
read them, and they go home to their constituents as if they were 
the sudden coruscations of political thought. I answer the Sen- 
ator’s question by saying frankly no. But I will go a bit further 
and say that the public business and public political morality 
and the progress of the Republic would be very much better 
subserved if there were no speeches made upon the floor except 
the speeches made in actual debate, 

Mr. President, the dog days are upon us. They have been upon 
us for some time. Political speeches make the dog days harder 
to endure. 

And what has all this talk been about? I ask you frankly, as 
man to man, what has it all been about? Simply the “outs” are 
seeking a raft to float to shore and oust the “ ins.” 

Now, I do not mean that that is a big sin. The Senator from 
Ohio might ask me if that was not the normal condition of the 
American National Legislature; and if he had asked the ques- 
tion, I would have replied to him frankly yes. But I am getting 
a bit old, not only in service, but the least bit old in age, too, 
and I am getting tired of it. I am getting to the point where 
I want men to utter actual thoughts that they actually believe 
in, and not to read essays about things merely and solely and 
simply for political effect. 

I ask the question of anybody who has heard what has oc- 
curred to-day, whether a thing has been uttered that had any- 
thing to do with the enactment and the operation of this revenue 
bill, and whether anything has been uttered on the Republican 
side which alluded in the most remote degree to any affirmative 
nssertive policy of the Republican Party—whether one word has 
been uttered except carping criticism? 

Mr. President, a little bit of a man, a child, or a dwarf can 
take a cheap telescope and can see spots upon the sun, but if 
he attempted to argue the sun ought therefore to go out of ex- 
istence nobody hardly would listen to him unless he were en- 
raptured with a degree of self-respecet induced by his own 


eloquence that made him for the moment a political partisan. 
This is about the size and sense of Republican senatorial at- 
tacks made to-day on President Wilson. 

What is the question before this body? It is, Shall this reye- 
nue bill pass? Is it or is it not the best thing that we can de 
under the circumstances? Who has created the eircumstances? 
I? No. You? No. The American people? No. The work 
and the world war? Yes; and the circumstances have got te 
be provided for by legislation in this way or some way else. 

Now, there is another good old piece of “ hobnailed philose 
phy” in that old proverb that you “can not eat your cale 
and keep your cake.” If you eat it, vou can not keep it, and 
if you keep it you can not eat it; and if you keep it or eat it 
you have got to pay for it, unless you have either stolen it er 
some one has given it to you. 


The American Republic has no way of stealing money, aml 
there is nobody on God's earth except the American people that 
can give it money. You on the other side of the Chamber know 
as well as I do that you pretended to be, and I believe, candidly 
speaking, you were even more in favor of the preparedness pre- 
vision which we put upon the statute book than we were our- 
selves. I think that grows out of the fact that you were in the 
minority and we were in the majority. If we had been in a 
minority and you had been in a majority, we would have tried 
also to “ out-Herod Herod” and quarrel because the appropris- 
tions were not still larger in response to a popular demand. 

But, whether that be true or not, the fact remains that you 
were, if anything, still more in favor of having the preparedness 
cake than we were. Now, what are you going to do with it? 
Are you going to pay for it or not? You can not fool the Ameri- 
can people. You might fool them for a short time. You might 
fool even a majority of them for a little bit of a time, but you 
can not fool even a respectable minority any great length ef 
time, and much less for even the short time that is going te 
transpire between now and the election. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one moment. The great apostle ef 
economy, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose}, with his 
magnificent training for partisan work, with his magnificest 
common sense, with his splendid education, even he can net 
make this apparent to the American people, to wit, that he 
joined in with his late antagonist and his present ally, a former 
President of the United States, in literally howling for pre- 
paredness and that the Democratic Party and the Democratic 
President are guilty of unforgivable extravagance in paying for 
the preparedness after it has been legislated for. Now I wit 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 


Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Mississippi has alluded 
to his long experience in Congress, and it is a very honorable 
one I may say, and he has used the illustration of the ins- 
bility to have one’s cake and eat it at the same time. I want 
to ask the Senator if it is not his observation that under the 
protective revenue plan of the Republican Party the Gover 
ment has always had the means with which to pay for its cake? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, under every plan of Ameri- 
ean government I have ever known the American Republic 
has had the means to pay its debts and to pay for its cake, 
but it is because the American Republic has always had the 
honesty to appropriate the money to follow up its projects 
and legislative promises and provisions. 

Now, whether the method of providing the money was a 
tariff tax upon import duties or what is infinitely better, a tex 
upon incomes and upon the wealth of the country, is a side issue 
as far as the Senator’s question and my answer are concerned. 
My theory is that it is better to fix a tax upon the wealth af 
men than to fix a tax upon their backs and their bellies. His 
theory is that it is better to tax their backs and their bellies 
provided their brains do not find out that their backs and 
their bellies are taxed. The import duty being an indirect 
tax, he trusts that their brain will not discover that their backs 
and bellies are taxed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr, PENROSE. Do I understand the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to contend that this additional burden of taxation is 
rendered necessary solely by the preparedness program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. PENROSE. I so drew the conclusion from the Senator's 
remark. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator drew the conclusion like te 
assumed this morning that $56,000,000 had been appropriated 
for flood control. It was a mere assumption. 
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Mr. PENROSE. We have reached a period when throwing 
out such an insignificant sum as $50,000,000 is hardly worthy 
of notice. 

Mr. WILIAAMS. I beg the Senators pardon, $51,000,000 
was the amount. 

Mr. PENROSE. The whole $51,000,000 is an insignificant 
sum in view of the way millions have been thrown around this 
winter. Leaving that out 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think if I owed $4,000 and had to pay 
$456 more the sum would not be insignificant. But go ahead. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator realize that this revenue 
bill would have been necessary had there been no preparedness 
at all? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you ask me if I do not confess that? 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator realize that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course not, and nobody else does who 
knows anything about it who was present in the Senate or on 
the floor of the House or in Washington giving attention to what 
was going on. 

Mr. PENROSH. Mr. President, I believe the Senator is speax- 
ing the truth. I do not believe that it has yet sunk into the 
minds of the majority in this Chamber how they have squandered 
the public money without any consideration to the fact that even 
a Treasury as rich as is that of the United States must have a 
bottom to be reached. Iam satisfied the Senator is only confess- 
ing his own dense ignorance of the extravagance which has been 
going on here this winter. The minority will show before this 
debate is over that the pretense that this legislation is necessary 
for preparedness is entirely misleading and does not in any 
way represent the facts or the condition of the reyenue and the 
expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I confess that to build up a 
man of straw and destroy him may be a sport for me or for a 
man of ordinary intelligence in ordinary control and leadership; 
but to build up a man of straw in order to destroy him, I always 
thought was a thing beneath the notice of a man so grave and 
great as the Senator from Pennsylvania. I did not say prepara- 
tion for defense, or “ preparedness,” as the fad phrase goes, was 
the only reason. What I said was that you and we had made a 
contract for our cake; you had to pay for our cake; that you 
were as much parties to the contract on the other side as we 
were on this side; and that the greatest thing entering into the 
contract was the contract for preparedness, and that you were 
howling more for that particular cake than even we did; and 
that now you are declining to pay for it, or rather quarreling 
with us because we thought it ought to be paid for. But I did 
not mean to say that that was the only expenditure, nor did I 
say it. That was the centerpiece around the table both parties 
prepared. There were all sorts of other cakes, ginger cakes, 
tea cakes, and various other cakes, which various Senators 
wanted for their particular States or for their particular inter- 
est or for the particular thing behind them somewhere. 

The truth is that you will never have an economical Govern- 
ment, effectively administered, in the United States until you 
have some sort of collaboration between those who make ap- 
propriations and those who pass laws requiring appropriations. 
But that is another question. He would be a bold man, and 
even the giant from Pennsylvania, who is bold in intellect and 
bold in defiance of public opinion as well as now and then bold 
in allegiance to it, is not bold enough to say—he would be a 
very bold man indeed, he would be a very brave man indeed, if 
he said the fact that we never did have that collaboration dur- 
ing the entire history of this Republic was the fault of either 
party more than of the other party. 

Now, Mr. President, the answer to all this partisan rant is 
this: You have bought the cake; you have gone to the con- 
fectionery store, where votes are furnished. Those of you who 
were not sincere in all these appropriations that you have 
passed stand self-confessed as having voted for them in order 
to get the confectionery which was before you. A part of it 
is preparedness, a part of ft is pensions, a part of it is the ordi- 
nary Army and the ordinary naval expenditures. A part of it 
is the $3,000,000 expended in Alaska for a railroad to serve 
about 12,000 white people, I believe. A part of It is the good- 
roads bill, I believe, which all of us passed. A part of it is 
reclamation for the West. For all those things that I have 
thus far mentioned there were perhaps even more Republican 
votes than Democratic votes. A part of it is the munitions 
plant; the ship-purchase bill; a part of it is the armor factory. 

On the last three propositions you might, if you could satisfy 
the American people that the three objects in view were 
wrong, quarrel with us about the money to be expended to 
accomplish the objects; but your quarrel on either or all would 
come back on yourselves like a boomerang. ‘The people would 
not agree with you, 


I can not upon my feet, without manuscript to read from 
and the previous assistance of a secretary and experts, tell 
you just what other items of this money we have spent for 
other things; but those are a few of the things. You know 
that you voted for them just as fully as we did. 

Now comes pay day. It is ordinary cheap politics. You go to 
the American people and you say, “ Yes, I am in favor of a 
railroad in Alaska; yes, I am in favor of good roads; yes, I 
am in favor of an armor-plate factory; yes, I am in favor of 
a big Navy to furnish the first line of defense of the American 
people's liberty and territory; yes, I am in favor of a big Army, 
or, rather, a larger Army, not yet a big one—I am in favor of 
all these things, but these miserable Democrats are in power, 
and we have got to pass a revenue bill to pay for them. I do 
not quarrel about the things we have agreed to buy nor about 
the prices we agreed to pay, but about putting our hands in 
our pockets to pay.” 

What do you offer as a method to pay for them? Do you 
offer anything except to go back to your old system of taxing the 
backs and the bellies of the people? What do you offer? Do 
you offer anything except the idea that the poor ought to pay 
as much taxes as do the rich; more, indeed, in proportion to 
ability to pay? What do you offer as a substitute for our 
income tax, our corporation tax, and our munition tax, for 
either or all? “Gentle shepherd,” answer me, what? 

You remind me of your candidate, you boys. You know how 
to criticize; you know how to carp; you know how to deny pay- 
ment on pay day; but you do not know how or what to affirm, 
and you do not know how to take the initiative; you do not 
know how to do anything. You have become a party of negation, 
with a great big N“ and a great big E“ and a great big“ G” 
and a great big A“ and a great big “‘T-I-O-N.” What do you 
propose? You have bought your cake. How do you propose to 
pay for it? What method of raising the revenue do you sug- 
gest? Some few of you suggest issuing bonds, but the last 
Senator who represented you swore that even the small prob- 
lematical issue that might take place—and that I do not think 
will take place—was offensive to him. What do you propose? 
How do you want to get the spots off the sun? What do you 
propose to take the place of the sun? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. Now, I wait confidently to hear 
what is proposed. 

Mr, PENROSE. Of course there is no use of getting into an 
argument with the Senator from Mississippi about methods of 
raising revenue. He has stated on the floor of the Senate in 
some preceding Congress, as near as I recollect, that he would 
like to demolish every customhouse in the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the Senator from Pennsylvania is very 
much mistaken. He is getting me and CHAur CLank mixed up. 
The Senator gets things mixed up all the time. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator certainly did state, when the 
proposition for a sugar duty was up, that he was willing to vote 
for free sugar even if it meant the financial and industrial de- 
struction of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Oh, well, I did not state that. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator stated it in those very words. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I did not state that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I can find the Senator’s remarks. I remem- 
ber them very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is mistaken, and I will leaye 
it to the RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE. It was during a colloquy which I had with 
the Senator in which I yielded to him. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Of course, in a colloquy with the Senator 
I ought, in ordinary politeness, to admit that his memory is 
right and mine is wrong; but in this case I can not. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator, after expressing his allegiance 
to Thomas Jefferson, deliberately stated that the State of 
Louisiana could go bankrupt, so far as he was concerned 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; none of that occurred; not even 
the preamble about dear old Tom Jefferson. 

Mr. PENROSE. And that he was for free sugar. Now, 
when a Senator deliberately proposes to demolish the custom- 
houses, looks with complacency on the destruction of a great 
Democratic State, throws fifty or sixty million dollars of rev- 
enue into the ocean, which had been obtained from sugar, 
or is willing to do it, there is little or no use for me to argue 
with him about what Republicans would do. He expresses an 
admiration for the British system of taxation, levying direct 
taxes and inheritance taxes on everybody. He would not think 
we had a perfect system of taxation in this country unless direct 
taxes and inheritance taxes were as grinding and oppressive as 
they are in Great Britain to-day in the crisis ofa great war. He 
would think in some way our tax collectors were derelict. He 
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has an abhorrence for the collection of revenues from sugar or 
from duties on other importations, because he, somehow or other, 
has argued himself into a frame of mind that it is a tax on con- 
sumption—a novel doctrine advanced in recent years—and the 
Senator will not have anything to do with that. So I will have 
to leave the Senator 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, just hold on one second. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is not the Senator from Pennsylvania just 
a little bit afraid that I will forget his questions before he gets 
to the end? 

Mr. PENROSE. I shall have to leave the Senator to his 
complacent frame of mind to continue to express his abhor- 
rence of the customhouse, to reiterate his willingness to view 
with indifference the destruction of the great Democratic State 
of Louisiana, to renew his expressions of admiration for Brit- 
ish and other foreign systems of taxation, and to reserve my 
proposition as to how these revenues ought to be raised until 
to-morrow or the next day, when I can state it deliberately and 
fully. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was engaged in an intense 
appeal—earnest, soul harrowing—to the Republican side of the 
Chamber to tell me how they were going to pay for the cake. 
When the Senator from Pennsylvania rose, of course, I thought 
that he was going to speak for the party, and I thought he 
was going to tell me just how in detail the money was to be 
raised to pay for the cake—2 pennies for the tea cake, 3 pen- 
nies for the ginger cake, and 120 pennies for the centerpiece of 
preparedness. The country will witness, for I notice that since 
I have begun to speak the press gallery has filled up again to 
some extent [laughter], and the country will therefore notice, 
through the press, how “greatly the great are fallen” and 
how “lame and impotent is the conclusion” made of the reply 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The Senator indirectly accuses me of complacency. Why, 
Mr. President, you all know me, and you all know the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I am frequently dissatisfied with myself, 
and, God knows, I ought to be; but who ever met the Senator 
from Pennsylvania when he was dissatisfied with himself? 
[Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, we will go on back to the subject which 
was being discussed. I once had a friend in Mississippi who 
objected to the French word “ apropos,” and he turned it into 
English, and he called it “ aproporious.” Then he made another 
word, which he called “inaproporious.” The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is positively and absolutely the most “ inapro- 
porious“ man that ever existed—no, I will not say that—only 
the most “inaproporious” man that ever illustrated his char- 
acteristics upon this floor. I will say that. 

The Senator accuses me of making a speech at some time 
in which I said I wanted to abolish every customhouse in the 
country. Well, there is nothing wrong about that utterance of 
the Senator, except that it is not founded upon history and it 
is not founded upon the facts—has not a leg of the record to 
stand on. Nothing of the sort ever occurred at any time or at 
any place in my career or in his. 

Then, the Senator says that I said I wanted to put sugar on 
the free list, to “surrender Louisiana to devastation.” Every 
Senator on this side of the Chamber knows that I fought in 
subcommittee and in committee and in caucus to keep a revenue 
duty upon sugar, the English so-called “ free-trade duty,” and 
I am prepared to defend it now as the best revenue producer 
imported by the American Government; and I told them at that 
time if they abolished it 

Mr. HARDING rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a moment; let me get through with 
one gentleman before I start with another—and I told them 
at that time that if they totally abolished the duty on sugar they 
would be compelled by revenue necessities to reimpose some 
duty in less than two years. I was a little off in my time, but 
not much. 

What I said upon the floor was this—the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has got it exactly backward—I was asked a question 
by some Senator as to whether I did not believe that putting 
‘sugar upon the free list would destroy the sugar industry, and 
my reply was, in substance, that I did not think it would de- 
stroy the beet-sugar industry, but I believed it would destroy the 
Louisiana cane industry, and, if the Senator’s memory were as 
good as his partisanship is strong, he would remember that I 
made this argument in favor of my position 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait just a moment now, 

Mr. PENROSE. I will have the Recorp here in a few 
moments. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not at all afraid of that. The Sena- 
tor can not introduce anything from the Recorp that does not 
exist in the RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not want the Senator to leave until it 
could be obtained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not one of the horde of Philadelphia 
machine voters to be frightened by fictitious language threats 


in that manner. [Laughter.] The Senator will remember that 
I made this argument at that time: I said that the Louisiana 
cane producers had to compete with people whose entire prod- 
uct—I believe the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER] will remember it—could go into sugar every year, 
whereas the Louisiana cane producer must bury a quarter, 25 
per cent, of his product in the ground every year in order to have 
seed cane to produce fresh cane to grind the next year, because 
the cane dies every year and can not be reproduced in Louisiana 
except by the cane itself; not from seed. In the Tropics it can 
be cut and recut, and it springs up afresh for years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do remember that; but 
I remember another thing. The Senator denies that he said 
he would dispense with the customhouses of the country; but 
the Senator did say in a colloquy with me that he was an 
absolute free trader. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said that I was an ultimate free trader, 
and I am. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Les. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, what about that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then the Senator would not want any 
customhouses if his idea were carried into effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I am not only a free trader but I am not 
afraid of the word “free” anywhere you can put it in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have heard the Senator say that lots 


of times. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am pretty much of a free thinker, in 
bounds of reason and revelation, and I am pretty much of a 
free-everything-else that you can imagine. I have never been 
bothered with any dread of freedom. I think that when you 
leave people with as little government as possible, to get along 
in the best manner that they can in commerce or otherwise 
with one another, they get along pretty well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think likely that is so. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not rise for the purpose of making 
a long speech, but I am perfectly willing to be the target of 
every question that can be asked; and, if there are any of 
them that I do not know how to answer, I simply will not try 
to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will permit me, I was rather surprised that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi seemed to resent the suggestion on the 
part of the Senator from Pennsylvania that the Senator from 
Mississippi had suggested that he could get along without cus- 
tomhouses. If he could, of course 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania said. I say now that E would get along without them, if 
I could, if that is what you want; but I frankly confess that I 
can not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator ever reaches the period of 
“ultimate free trade,” to which he has committed himself, he 
will not want any customhouses then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; but I think—I fear it will be after I 
am dead. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was 62 years old on the 30th of July, I 
will say to the Senator, and I imagine I would be about 104 
before that time came; but still that is a vision that I have had. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the Senator was just saying 
that he would be very happy at any time to defend his attitude 
in favor of a revenue-producing tariff on sugar. I wanted to 
ask him if that came under the list of “ burdens upon the bellies 
and backs of the American people“? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; it does; but it is a tax most of which 
goes into the Treasury. The backs and bellies of the people are 
necessarily taxed to some extent in nearly every tax that is 
laid, but the difference between a tax laid for protection, and 
especially a tax laid at prohibitive rates, and a tax laid on a 
revenue scale, is that in the former case almost none of it goes 
into the Treasury as a return to the people for the burdens 
which they are bearing, while in the latter case nearly all of it 
does go into the Treasury; and the sugar tax for the most part 
does go into the Treasury. 

Mr. HARDING. Now, may I ask one more question of the 
Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 
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Mr, HARDING. I am not endeavoring to introduce a 
dialogue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I understand it is merely what the 
English call “ heckling ”; but I am willing. 

Mr, HARDING. I do not want the Senator to look upon it 
in that light. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Whatever it is, let it go at that. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator has defended the attitude of 
his party in changing the revenue laws of the country, and has 
defended it on the ground that his party has taken the burden 
of taxation from the backs and bellies of the American people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish we had. I said we were trying 
to do it and we were aiming to do it. 

Mr. HARDING. I desire to ask the Senator if he can relate 
to us who are interested in this question any accomplishment 
in the reduction in the much-complained of high cost of living 
in this country? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, Mr. President, if I were trying to 
drive an obstinate mule up a hill, and the mule did not want 
to go and the ground was slippery and the hill was very steep, 
and because of the peculiar circumstances that confronted me 
on that road somebody were to come along, and say, “ Your 
mule is not going very fast; it is not making much progress; I 
criticize you because you are not trying to drive the mule,” 
I would not think any answer particularly necessary. 

Mr. President, there are certain natural economic laws which 
have their ordinary effect, but that effect is not a necessary 
effect, because it may be interfered with—even counteracted for 
a time—by other factors that enter into the sum. Every man 
who ever laid a protective import duty, if he did not raise the 
price of the foreign product thus taxed in his own market, 
failed of his purpose. Every man who ever laid an import 
‘duty and failed in his p failed in it not because the 
natural economic law did not work but because something else 
interfered with its natural operation; and every man who ever 
reduced a duty had in view, if he had common sense, as the 
natural effect of that action a reduction of the price of the 
foreign product in his market; and if that natural and ordinary 
result did not follow it was owing to the counteraction of some 
other factor that entered into the computation. Now, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio knows as well as I do that when he Jays a 
duty upon a foreign import coming into an American harbor he 
lays it for the purpose of raising the price of that article so as 
to give the American producer “a better chance to compete 
that is, a chance to charge a higher price—so that if he, in 
levying a tariff tax or increasing a tariff tax, did not accom- 
plish the purpose which he had in view he would explain it 
at once by saying that it was due to something else; and if I, 
upon the other hand, reduce it and fail to accomplish the object 
I have in view I can, with equal right and undeniable correct- 
ness, assert that it must be due to something else. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Ohio knows—the Senator from Ohio is 
a sincere and honest man, according to all I have heard of 
him—and the Senator from Ohio will not here fail to admit 
that he knows that in the ordinary course of transactions a 
reduction of duty does immediately and temporarily, if not for- 
ever, lower the price of the imported product; and the price of 
the imported product being once lowered, domestic competition 
must lower its price in order to sell its usual share of the 
goods on which the tax has been reduced. 

So when the Senator attempts to say that the cost of living 
has not been reduced by the reduction of the tariff duties, he is 
saying something which is historically true, but he knows as 
well as I do that the fact that it has not been reduced has been 
owing to a great many other factors, and principally to the 
-war in Europe, But it is owing to other things besides that, 
and in some cases to one thing and in some to another, and in 
some to several, but in none to the reduction of taxation levied 
on its way from the producer to the consumer. 

Take sugar, for example: Sugar went up before we put the 
duty back, but everybody knew why. Prior to that time, as 
long as the law was in ordinary normal operation, sugar had 
gone down. 

Now, I yield to the Senator again. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, the Senator has rather got- 
ten away from the drift of the question I meant to direct to 
him. I had understood that the party now in majority had at- 
9 the high cost of living to the existence of a protective 
tarif. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Les; in part. 

Mr. HARDING. And argued that a reduction of the tariff 
under Democratic policies would reduce the cost of living. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And in ordinary peace times, with ordi- 
nary, normal industrial conditions, it would have done it; and 
it had begun to do it, and you had begun to complain of it. 


Mr. HARDING. I only want to say in reply to the Senator 
from Mississippi, who has been very courteous, that he has 
raised some questions here which are very interesting to me, 
and with the courtesy of the Senate I will undertake the discus- 
sion of them at a little later time, and suggest what I would do, 
as a Republican, to raise the necessary revenues to “pay for 
the cake.” 

Before I take my seat again, Mr. President, I want to speak 
for myself alone and confirm what the Senator from Mississippi 
has said when he made the remark that the cost of prepared- 
ness is largely chargeable to this side of the Senate. I accept 
the charge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, of course. I knew you would boast 
of 18 but I doubt if you are going to boast of the bill that 
pays it. 

Now, Mr. President, I am glad to hear that the Senator from 
Ohio, at any rate, is ready to tell us what they would do and 
just exactly how they would do it and how they would “ pay 
for the cake.” In the words of the distinguished character in 
The Merchant of Venice— 

A Daniel come to judgment! 
Jew * I thank thee * * * for * * è that word. 

I have been waiting for somebody that would do that for 
some time, and when the Senator from Pennsylvania rose I 
thought he had risen for the purpose of doing it; but I was 
for almost the first time in my life disappointed with the lack 
of audacity upon the part of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi permit me to offer a resolution at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not right now. 

Mr. PENROSE. It has some little bearing on the Senator's 
remarks, and I thought it might be illuminating. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not right now, because I have not much 
longer to speak. I am not going to have the thread of my 
speech broken in that way. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yery well, then. I will wait until the Sen- 
ator gets through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, while I am upon this sub- 
ject—I shall be through in about two minutes if I am not in- 
terrupted—while upon this subject, and thinking about the 
Republican Party running around like Japhet in search of n 
wife, I found a piece of poetry which is written after the style 
of Walt Mason, but was written by a Senator from a very 
doubtful State, who showed it to me this morning in the cloak- 
room, and it illustrates this search for an issue which you gen- 
tlemen now, chaperoned in manuscript or otherwise by your 
“big guns,” have been illustrating all day long. It is en- 
titled “Hughes at the crossroads.” It may not be verse, bur 
it might be “ werse.” It may be doggerel; but if so, rhymed 
doggerel is a very good answer to prosaic political doggerel. 
It reads in this way: 

HUGHES AT TAE CROSSROADS. 

„Old Whiskers ” is a speaking in the wild and sunny West, and we 
all were sort of wishing that he'd try to do his best. 

I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania will not talk while 
the muses are performing. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I was interrupting him, 

Mr. WILLIAMS (resuming)— 


„Old Whiskers” is a speaking in the wild and sunny West, and we 
all were sort of wishing that he'd try to do his best; so we hitched 
up the old buggy and we went to hear him talk, for the crossroads 
whar he’s stopping takes a long and weary walk. Now Maw has 
joined the suffragettes and had to have her rights and said she d Irt 
me go along to take in all the sights, so I had to hear the whole 
darned mme of Redfield and of Jones till the box that I was sitting 
on was rubbing on my bones. 


It seems that there is not a particle of poetry in the make-up 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. Listen: 

That old civil-service business that Pexrosr loves so well. doesn’t 
rise to much importance when the world is smelling hell; and whet 
are all the Joneses and the Redfields and Durant, unless a fellow’s ™ try- 
ing to” and finds out that he can't? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Mississippi is the author of this poem? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Alas! No. I have no genius. I can not 


yield to the Senator right now—not right in the middle of n- 


piece of poetry. Why, it would be unheard of. [Laughter.] 


When he settled down to women's votes, Maw jabbed me in the side, 
and she jabbed a little harder when be made it Nation wide. But I 
saw the frown a-coming when he mentioned Mexico, and soon she made 
the master's sign that meant that we must go. We have a bunch of 
boys just like other boys, you see, but Maw once got religion and she 

rays for them and me; and she wouldn't give the runnings from our 
Andy's last stone bruise for all the Mexicans ever seen h Justice 
Hughes. But old whiskers kee a-talkin— not as well as Mr, Bryan, 
but you've simply got to hand it to a fellow who's a-tryin’, If his 
throat and lungs will stand it and they'll let him go about, be may find 
a living issue “if you don’t watch out.” 
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If so, whether we “ watch out” or not, he will have done a 
heap more than you Senators have done all day to-day, when 
you postponed the consideration of a bill to raise the necessary 
revenue for the Government in order that you might make 
political speeches. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
’ sippi has contributed his full share toward the postponement 
of this measure to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was merely a counterirritant. 

Mr. PENROSE. I offer a resolution, which I send to the 
desk, and I ask to have it read and lie on the table until to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 253) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That H. R. 16763 be recommitted to the Committee on 
Finance with instructions to amend the bill so as to raise an equitable 
portion of the required revenue from a protective tariff, “ sufficient 
to protect adequately American industry and American labor, and to be 
2 adjusted as to prevent undue exactions by monopolies or trusts”; 


nd 

an vith further instructions to the Committee on Finance to give special 
attention to securing the industrial independence of the United States, 
to the end that “ our industries can be so organized that they will be- 
come not only a commercial bulwark but a powerful aid to national 


defense " ; 
That the bill be further amenaed so as to the tariff commis- 


sion to report the difference in wages and the cost of production be- 
tween foreign countries and the Unitel States. 

Mr. PENROSE. I only wish to say in connection with the 
resolution that the language is copied verbatim from the plat- 
form of the last national convention of the Republican Party, 
and I commend it to the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by J. ©. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 17498) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 6924) to provide for the maintenance of a training 
camp on the military reservation of Fort Douglas, Utah. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 19. An act relating to bills of lading in interstate and for- 
eign commerce: 

S. 381. An act to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous gov- 
ernment for those islands; 

H. R. 11860. An act for the relief of Halvor Nilsen; 

H. R. 15575. An act to amend the act of March 22, 1906, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus 
or unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes ” 

H. R. 15947. An act making appropriations for the ‘naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 


purposes ; 

H. R. 16700, An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 17058. An act to fix the standards for Climax baskets 
for grapes and other fruits and vegetables and to fix standards 
for baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries, and 
vegetables, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 17398. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge 
across the Connecticut River between Springfield and West 
Springfield, in said county and Commonwealth; and 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution providing for the relief of 
flood sufferers in the State of West Virginia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Astoria, Oreg., praying for the settlement of the difficulties 
between the railroads and their employees by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Monroe, 
Pa., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

DISTRICT JUVENILE COURT. 

Mr. POMERENE, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8348) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 815) thereon. 

BILL INTRODUCED, 


Mr. TAGGART introduced a bill (S. 6925) providing for the 
registration of designs, which was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $767.50 to pay two messengers whose names are now borne 
upon the Senate rolls, such sum being in addition to the com- 
pensation now received by them as will make their respective 
compensations $1,440 per annum, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. HUSTING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. O’GORMAN submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. CHILTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, 
on August 22, 1916, approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1159. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant the 
use of the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and North Bend, Oreg., both 
being municipal corporations, for park purposes ; 

S. 1851. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of streams, springs, and waterholes in the desert and 
arid public lands of the United States, for rendering the same 
more readily accessible, and for the establishment of and main- 
tenance of signboards and monuments locating the same; 

S. 5466. An act to cpen abandoned military reservations in the 
State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry and 
to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned military 
reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” ap- 
proved October 1, 1890; 

S. 5976. An act to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896; 

S. 6308. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease, for production of off and gas, ceded lands of the Sho- 
shone or Wind River Indian Reservation in the State of Wyo- 
ming; and 

S. 6372. An act to authorize the counties of Baldwin and 
Mobile, Ala., their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the junc- 
tion of Raft and Spanish Rivers. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 17498. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, August 22, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, August 23, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Exceutive nominations received by the Senate August 22 (legis- 
lative day of August 21), 1916. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CHAPLAIN. 

Chaplain Thomas Livingston, Thirteenth Infantry, to be 
chaplain with the rank of captain from August 12, 1916, after 
seven years’ service. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

First Lieut. Edwin O. Saunders, Ninth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from June 12, 1916. 

First Lieut. Walter Krueger, Third Infantry, to be captain 
from June 17, 1916. . 

Nore.—The officers named were nominated to the Senate on 


July 8, 1916, and their nominations were confirmed by that body 


on July 10, 1916, for promotion, with rank from June 17 and 
June 18, 1916, respectively. 

This message is submitted for the purpose of conferring upon 
each of the nominees the date of rank to which he is entitled as 
the result of the dismissal on July 7, 1916, in pursuance of a 
sentence imposed by a general court-martial, of First Lieut. 
John S. McCleery, Infantry, unassigned, who was nominated to 
the Senate on July 3, 1916, for promotion to the grade of cap- 
tain, and whose nomination was confirmed by that body on July 
10, 1916. His promotion was not accomplished. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Second Lieut. Carl S. Doney, Coast Artillery Corps, to be first 
lieutenant from July 1, 1916, vice First Lieut. Samuel H. Tilgh- 
man, promoted. 

Nork.—The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate 
on August 2, 1916, for said promotion under the name Karl S. 
Doney, which nomination is hereby withdrawn. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from August 9, 1916. 


Francis Anthony Auleta, of New York. 
Cornelius Oliver Bailey, of Texas. 

Clarence Frank Bernatz, of Pennsylvania. 
Abraham Lincoln Blesh, of Oklahoma. 
Ralph Henderson Boots, of Pennsylvania. 
John W. Burns. of Texas. 

Alfred Henry Byars, of California. 

Seth DeBlois, of Rhode Island. 

Sigmund Deutsch, of New York. 

Hugh John Duffy, of Illinois. 

Richard Henry Edmondson, of West Virginia. 
James Carlton Ferrell, of Nevada. 

Henry Clement Flood, of Pennsylvania. 
John Herbert Franklin, of Illinois. 

Robert Lardner Gibbon, of North Carolina. 
Frederick Hadra, of Texas. 

MeMicken Hanchett, of Illinois. 

Franz Heinrich Harms, of Illinois. 

George Randolph Harris, jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Walter Lee Kline, of Ohio. 

Melcherd Helmer Kutch, of Indiana. 
Thomas Daniel McMenamin, of New York. 
James Douglas Lawrence McPheeters, of Tennessee. 
William Ellsworth McPherson, of Massachusetts. 
Morris Isidore Mendeloff, of West Virginia. 
Lloyd Howe Mott, of Oregon. 

John Joseph Murphy, of Massachusetts, 
Stephen Ambrose O’Brien, of Iowa. 
Edward Stuart Parker, of Iowa. 

William Roy Ream, of Californian. 

Imas Pryor Rice, of Illinois. 

Frederic Gilbert Ritchie, of New York. 
Edd. La Fayette Robertson, of Mississippi, 
Edward Winfield Rowe, of Nebraska. 
George Clemens Ruhland, of Wisconsin. 
Simon Seegman, of Pennsylvania. 

Thad. Shaw, of Texas. 

Albert Clifton Smith, of New Jersey. 
Philip Moen Stimson, of New York. 
Nehemiah Fay Tilton, of Ohio. 

John Wesley Tope, of Illinois. 

Harvey Edmund Webb, of Illinois, 

George William Woodnick, of Illinois. 
William John Clarke Agnew, of New York. 
Francis Thomas Duffy, of New York. 

Irvin Hardy, of West Virginia. 


Otto Joe Cook, of Texas, late first lieutenant in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 


To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from August 16, 1916. 


Harold M. Hays, of New York, late first lieutenant in the 
Medical Reserve Corps. 

Leonard Davis Frescoln, of Pennsylvania, late first lieutenant 
in the Medical Reserve Corps. 


Pusric HEALTH SERVICE. 


Asst. Surg. Grover A. Kempf to be passed assistant surgeon 
2 Public Health Service, to rank as such from August 16, 
This officer has served the required time in his present grade 
and has passed the necessary examination for promotion. 
PosTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


J. J. Anderson to be postmaster at Martinez, Cal., in place of 
F. L. Glass. Incumbent's commission expired May 17, 1916. 


COLORADO. 


H. E. Farr to be postmaster at Sugar City, Colo., in place of 
J. M. Cravens. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1916. 


FLORIDA, 


Susie M. Craig to be postmaster at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in 

place of Susie M. Bryan, named changed by marriage. 
; ILLINOIS, 

L. L. Boyle to be postmaster at Roberts, Ill., in place of H. J, 
Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 1916. 

Robert E. Duff to be postmaster at Clay City, Ill., in place of 
H. B. Chaffin. Incumbent's commission expired July 16, 1916. 

Gilbert L. Hough to be postmaster at Clayton, III., in place of 
. a Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 

10 

A. J. Ikemire to be postmaster at Louisville, III., in place of 
John Murvin. Incumbent’s commission expired August 6, 1916. 

IOWA. 


T, L. Finley to be postmaster at Missouri Valley, Iowa, in 
place of D. J. Adlum. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 
1916. 

J. W. Forward to be postmaster at Edgewood, Iowa, in place 
of W. E. Richards. Incumbent's commission expired June 14, 
1916. 

J. N. McCoy to be postmaster at Corydon, Iowa, in place of 
C. F. LeCompte. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1916. 

R. A. Mortland to be postmaster at Montezuma, Iowa, in 
place of G. W. Wiltse. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1916. 

KENTUCKY. 

Margaret E. Green to be postmaster at Harlan, Ky. in place 
of N. L. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired August 20, 
1916. 

LOUISIANA. 

Hazel L. Switzer to be postmaster at Longville, La., in place 
of Janie Bridges, resigned. 

Ewell West to be postmaster at Bunkie, La., in place of L, P. 
Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired June 12, 1916. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

William Joseph Bell to be postmaster at Warren, Mass., in 
place of F. E. Nichols. Incumbent’s commision expired February 
20, 1916. 

Charles E. Cook to be postmaster at Uxbridge, Mass., In place 
of C. E. Cook. Incumbent's commission expired January 11, 
1915. 

MICHIGAN. 

Joseph E. Ladd to be postmaster at Harrison, Mich., in place 

of William W. Harper, deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


George J. Reichert to be postmaster at Long Prairie, Minn., 
in place of W. T. Callahan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1915. 

MISSISSIPPI. j 

Franklin Fairly to be postmaster at Mount Olive, Miss., in 
place of Frank Fairly. Incumbent's commission expired April 
17, 1916. < 

MISSOURT. 

John H. Dunning to be postmaster at Deepwater, Mo., in 
place of R. A. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired July 13, 
1916. 


1916. 


NEVADA. 


Helen E. Rosenthal to be postmaster at Goldfield, Nev., in 
place of Benjamin Rosenthal, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jonas E. Bair to be postmaster at Blairstown, N. J., in place 
of W. ©. Howell. Incumbent's commission expires August 23, 
1916. 

Thomas H. Degnan to be postmaster at High Bridge, N. J., 
in place of James Degnan, resigned. 

George E. Langan to be postmaster at Keyport, N. J., in place 
of W. E. Bedle. Incumbent’s commission expired July 13, 
1916 2 

NEW MEXICO. 


William C. Brannin to be postmaster at Raton, N. Mex., in 
place of O. C. Officer. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
27, 1916. 

C. L. Loughridge to be postmaster at Gallup, N. Mex., in 
place of B. A. Wetherill, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


John Mullen to be postmaster at Granville, N. Dak., in place 
of C. R. Kendall. Incumbent's commission expired August 9, 
1916. 

OHIO. 


Anna B. Fox to be postmaster at Coldwater, Ohio, in place of 
Henry C. Fox, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA. 


E. M. Cowles to be postmaster at Arapaho, Okla., in place of 
P. H. Gallion. Incumbent’s commission expires August 24, 1916. 

Bertha I. Schiefelbusch to be postmaster at Yale, Okla., in 
place of Mathias Schiefelbusch, deceased. 


OREGON. 


John S. Howe to be postmaster at Lents, Oreg., in place of 
G. W. Spring. Incumbent’s commission expired June 12, 1916, 

O. Edwin Marvin to be postmaster at Wallowa, Oreg., in place 
= J. P. Morelock. Incumbent’s commission expired July 29, 

16. 

Mary O. Vail to be postmaster at Carlton, Oreg., in place of 
H. H. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1916. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


W. W. Hamman to be postmaster at Emaus, Pa., in place of 
Richard W. Iobst, resigned, 

Thomas McHail to be postmaster at Bolivar, Pa., in place of 
a R. Hammond. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

1915. 

William T. Mechling to be postmaster at Butler, Pa., in place 
of Thomas A. Frazier, deceased. 

John W. Murray to be postmaster at Rossiter, Pa., in place 
of ltussell T. Mogle, resigned. 

George W. Weinman to be postmaster at Monaca, Pa., in place 
of Lenore J. Pipes, deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Walter E. James to be postmaster at Greer, S. C., in place of 
Walter E. James. Incumbent's commission expired August 8, 
1916. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Lenora Pardy Snyder to be postmaster at Colman, 8. Dak., 

in place of Lenora Pardy, name changed by marriage. 
TENNESSEE. 

Lyle W. Davidson to be postmaster at Rutherford, Tenn., in 
place of John W. Akin. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
8, 1916. 

TEXAS. 

Frank R. Blaydes to be postmaster at Atlanta, Tex., in place 
of Anna J. Roach. Incumbent’s commission expires August 23, 
1916. 

O. L. Hamilton to be postmaster at Lewisville, Tex., in place 
of John C. Sims, deceased. 

W. J. Moore to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Tex., in place 
on J. W. Bradford. Incumbent’s commission expires August 

, 1916. 

Robert S. Rodgers to be postmaster at Bonham, Tex., in place 
of F. C. Allen. Incumbent's commission expires August 23, 1916. 

W. M. Stanberry to be postmaster at Midlothian, Tex., in place 
of R. H. Newton, removed. 

VIRGINIA. 

G. L. Morriss to be postmaster at Dillwyn, Va., in place of 

John B. Hanes, deceased. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

George A. Mason to be postmaster at Coalwood, W. Va., in 
pice of George A. Mason, Office became presidential July 1, 
WISCONSIN. 

Faith A. Van Tassel to be postmaster at Whitehall, Wis., in 
place of Irvin H. Ecker, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 22 
(legislative day of August 21), 1916. 


Coast GUARD. 
George Ricker Crosby, third lieutenant. 

POSTMASTERS. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fred L. Anderson, Minot. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Frank W. McCall, Morton. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Eæecutire nominations withdrawn August 22 (legislative day of 
August 21), 1916. 


Second Lieut. John C. Walker, jr., Twelfth Infantry, for pro- 
motion to the grade of first lieutenant from June 24, 1916. 

James Hoey to be postmaster at Martinez, in the State of 
California. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, August 22, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who art the heart of the universe, the source of all 
life, all wisdom, all power, all love, may we drink deep of the 
fountain of life, widen our intellectual horizon, increase our 
strength by the power of resistance and in the overcoming of 
the evil tendencies within us, that love may have its full frui- 
tion in the bonds of brotherhood, that each heart may throb 
with faith, hope, love, each home become typical of the heav- 
enly home and each nation vie with each in the great prin- 
ciple that he who serves best his fellow men serves best his 
God, that the dear old earth may blossom as the rose under the 
divine leadership of the world’s great Exemplar. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 18, 1916, 
was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday 


next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in that connection I ask unani, 
mous consent that any of the gentlemen who have orders per- 
mitting them to speak to-day who are not reached to-day may 
address the House on Friday next. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that those gentlemen who have permission to 
address the House to-day who are not reached to-day may 
address the House on Friday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 40 minutes on Friday next at the con- 
clusion of the program already set. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for 40 minutes on Friday next 
after the others who have secured time have concluded, subject, 
of course, to the usual conditions respecting conference reports, 
and so forth. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 6369 

The SPEAKER. The Chair feels compelled not to recognize 
the gentleman at this time for that purpose, in view of the 
necessity for disposing of the Army appropriation bill as quickly 
as possible. The Chair may be able to recognize the gentleman 
later. 
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Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it 
shall be in order on Friday next, not to conflict with privileged. 
matters, to consider the bill (H, R. 17350) to promote export 
trade, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on Friday next it shall be in order to 
consider the bill H. R. 17350, not to interfere with conference 
reports, and so forth. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I desire to inquire whether that privilege, if granted, 
would interfere with the consideration of an omnibus pension 
bill, provided it is not disposed of to-day, Friday being pension 
day under the rules, 

Mr. MANN. I think that that could be arranged all right. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I would like at a later time to- 
day, if it is possible, to obtain unanimous consent to take up 
the pension bill to-day. It is a Senate bill already passed, and 
I think it is important that it should be passed to-day if it is to 
get through at this session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. That may be possible. 

The SPEAKER. In answer to the gentleman's inquiry, if he 
desires an answer, the Chair thinks the bill referred to by the 
gentleman from North Carolina would have precedence, I sup- 
pose there will be plenty of time for both. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing an interview 
with Admiral Dewey on the present naval situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an interview with Admiral George Dewey. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
that the interview that was published in the New York Herald 
on Sunday? 

Mr. LOBECK. It was in the Baltimore Sun on Sunday, 
August 20. The interview was had by Mr. George Creel. It 
may have been in other papers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to prefer a request in 
connection with that. I have here a telegram from ta- 
tive GARDNER, of Massachusetts, dated August 21, 1916, as fol- 
lows: 

1 has interview on Navy in New Tork 1 Herald. 

have that in interview which will appar gA York 
World to-morrow. If anyone asks to print awer othr Beigel Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, please print my answer also. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Garoner] may have permission to extend 
his remarks in the Record by printing the interview referred to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER], through the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
asks unanimous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an interview in answer to Admiral Dewey’s interview. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Mexican situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp on the Mexi- 
can situation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp.by inserting a state- 
ment I have here from Hon. S. H. Mirer, of Pennsylvania, a 
Member of this House, upon the subject of the public building 
at Greenville, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein a statement from the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Mriter] upon the subject of the public building at Green- 
ville, Pa. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing an editorial by William J. 
Bryan on “ Deserving Democrats.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to print an editorial in the Recorp from William J. 
Bryan on “ Deserving Democrats.” Is there objection. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
po ig rel NAREN OR isn crete aa a 
serum b 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 


consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp on the bill H. R. 


15914. Is there objection? 
none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweet] have leave to extend his 
remarks in the Rrecorp on the life and character of former Rep- 
resentative Birdsall. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mm Sweet] have per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the life and 
character of the late Judge Birdsall. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. * Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp on the subject of 
Canadian imports. I would like at the same time to have per- 
mission to extend them also on the subject of the primary elec- 
tion in Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
Canadian imports, and also on the subject of the primary election 
in Texas. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject-of foreign credits. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 


Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, presented conference report on the bill (H. R. 


{After a pause.] The Chair hears 


14338) to authorize aids te navigation and for other works in 


the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, for printing 
under the rules. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1167). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14338) to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in 
the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to 
establish, provide, or improve the following aids to navigation 
and other works in the Lighthouse Service, under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in accordance with the respective limits of 
costs hereinafter respectively set forth, which shall in no case 
be exceeded : 

„Light keepers’ dwellings and appurtenant structures, includ- 
ing sites therefor, within the limit of cost fixed by the act 
approved 26, 1907 (34 Stats., p. 996), $75,000. 

“ Constructing and equipping light vessels for general service 
on the Great Lakes, or for general service, $150,000. 

“ SECOND LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 

“ Constructing and equipping a lighthouse depot for the second 
lighthouse district, $85,000. 

“ THIRD LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, 

“Constructing, or purchasing, and equipping a lighthouse 
tender to replace tenders worn out in service in the third light- 
house district, or in the Lighthouse Service generally, $150,000. 

“ Improving the light station, moving the fog signal, and con- 
structing a keeper's dwelling at Great Salt Pond Light Station, 
R. I., $25,000. 

= Improvement of the offices and laboratory at the general 
lighthouse depot at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y., $21,000. 

“ Improving the aids to navigation on the East River, Ne ey 

6,000. 


“FIFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, 
“Constructing and equipping a light vessel for station off 
Cape Charles, Va., or for general service, $130,000. 
“Improving lights and fog signals leading to Cape Charles 


‘City, Va., $12,800. 


Improving aids to navigation and establishing new aids on 
the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, Md. and 
Va., 529,000. 


1916. 
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“ NINTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Removal and rebuilding on another site of the light station 
and dwelling at or near Point Borinquen, Porto Rico, $85,000. 


“ TENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Aids to navigation at Huron Harbor, Ohio, $4,500. 
„Improving the aids to navigation at Fairport Harbor, Ohio, 
$42,000. 
“ ELEVENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Improving aids to navigation and establishing new aids at 
or near the entrance to Keweenaw Waterway Harbor of Refuge, 
Portage River, Mich., $110,000. 

Improvement at Detroit, Mich., lighthouse depot, $53,000. 

“ Light station and fog signal at or near Sand Hills, Mich., 
$75,000. 

“ TWELFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 

„Improving the light and fog-signal station at Manitowoc 
North Breakwater, Wis., $21,000. 

“Removing and rebuilding Chicago Harbor Light Station, 
III., and establishing lights on the new breakwater in Chicago 
Harbor, $142,000. 

“Establishing and improving aids to navigation at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., $100,000. 

“ SIXTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“Aids to navigation and improvement of existing aids in 
Alaska, $60,000. 


“ SEVENTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, 


„For the establishment of aids to navigation and improve- 
ment of existing aids in Washington and Oregon, seventeenth 
lighthouse district, $35,000. 


“ NINETEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“ Constructing and equipping a temporary lighthouse depot at 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, pending the establishment of a 
permanent depot, $5,000; and authority is hereby granted to 
erect such temporary depot on land to be leased. 

“Construction and equipment of a lighthouse depot for the 
nineteenth lighthouse district, $90,000: Provided, That for the 
purposes herein lands and property now belonging to the United 
States and being used by the Navy for naval purposes shall be 
utilized for this purpose. 

“Sec. 2. That hereafter the Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized, whenever he shall deem it advisable, to exchange any 
right of way of the United States in connection with lands per- 
taining to the Lighthouse Service for such other right of way 
as may be advantageous to the service, under such terms and 
conditions as he may deem to be for the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment; and in case any expenses not exceeding the sum of 
$1,500 are incurred by the United States in making such ex- 
change, the same shall be payable from the appropriation Gen- 
eral expenses, Lighthouse Service,’ for the fiscal year during 
which such exchange shall be effected. 

“Sec. 8. That hereafter post lantern lights and other aids to 
navigation may be established and maintained, in the discretion 
of the Commissioner of Lighthouses, out of the annual appro- 
priation for the Lighthouse Service on the Mobile, Tombigbee, 
Warrior, and Black Warrior Rivers, Ala., and Lake Tahoe, Cal. 
and Ney. 

“Sec. 4. That the appropriation ‘General expenses, Light- 
house Service,’ shall be available for the purchase and necessary 
equipment of one motorcycle and the repair and operation of the 
same for use of the Lighthouse Service in the Hawaiian Islands. 

“Sec. 5. That hereafter light keepers and assistant light 
keepers of the Lighthouse Service shall be entitled to medical 
relief without charge at hospitals and other stations of the 
Public Health Service under the rules and regulations governing 
the care of seamen of the merchant marine: Provided, That this 
benefit shall not apply to any keeper or assistant keeper who 
receives an original appointment after the passage of this act, 
| unless the applicant passes a physical examination in accord- 
ance with rules approved by the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
| “Sec. 6. Furnishing all seagoing vessels in the Lighthouse 
‘Service with radio Snp ment and auxiliary power for the 


operation thereof, $60,000. 
W. C. ADAMSON, 


T. W. Sms, 
J. J. ESCH, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
JAMES P. CLARKE, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
KNUTE NELSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The Senate amended the House bill by striking out all of the 
House bill and inserting a substitute. Their substitute struck 
out four or five items in the House bill and inserted two new 
items, to wit: 

Improving the light station, moving the fog signal, and con- 
structing a keeper’s dwelling at Great Salt Pond Light Station, 
R. I., $25,000. 


“ SEVENTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


“For the establishment of nids to navigation and improve- 
ment of existing aids in Washington and Oregon, seventeenth 
lighthouse district, $35,000.” 

The Senate also changed the language of the House bill in two 
or three unimportant particulars. By agreement of the con- 
ferees the House items are restored and the two new items 
proposed by the Senate are accepted. 

Conferees also added to the third section providing for post 
lantern lights on certain streams, Lake Tahoe, in California 
and Nevada.” 

W. C. ADAMSON. 

T. W. Sms. 

J. J. Escu. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, this morning I filed a con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 14338) to authorize aids to nayi- 
gation and for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for 
other purposes. The Senate has since agreed to the conference 
report, and it has just been messaged over and is on the Speak- 
er’s table. I would like very much to have the report taken 
up and considered at this time. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
calls up a conference report on H. R. 14338 and asks unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There is a very brief and clear statement, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in 
lieu of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the conference 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 15455. An act to establish a United States shipping 
board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States; and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) providing for 
the relief of flood sufferers in the State of West Virginia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 6704. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain land to school district No. 9 of San- 
ders County, Mont. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 16290) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
5886) extending the time for the completion of the bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., authorized by an act 
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entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 20, 1912, en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis Railway 
Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River,’ approved August 23, 1912.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 6839. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment of 
schools therein, and for other purposes; 

S. 6864. An act providing for the continuance of the Osage 
Indian School, Oklahoma, for a period of 10 years from January 
1, 1917; 

S. 6924. An act to provide for the maintenance of a training 
camp on the military reservation of Fort Douglas, Utah; and 

S. 4356. An act to enlarge, extend, remodel and repair the 
United States post-office and courthouse building located at 
Baltimore, Md. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 16093. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the payment of drainage assessments on Indian 
lands in Oklahoma”; and 

H. R. 17898. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of the county of Hampton, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across the 
Connecticut River, between Springfield and West Springfield, in 
said county and Commonwealth. 

The message announced that the President had approved and 
signed bills of the following titles: 

On August 15, 1916: 

S. 5172. An act to exempt from taxation certain property of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, D. O. 

On August 18, 1916: 

S. 4654. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 5914. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 6864. An act providing for the continuance of the Osage 
Indian School, Oklahoma, for a period of 10 years from January 
1, 1917 ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4356. An act to enlarge, extend, remodel, and repair the 
United States post-office and courthouse building located at 
8 Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

S. 6704. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain land to school district No. 9 of Sanders 
County, Mont.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 8776. An act providing for the establishment of a radio 
station on Unga Island, Alaska; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement made 
by Thomas C. Spelling before the Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions on the antitrust law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of certain 
Federal legislative acts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the subject of certain Federal 
legislative acts. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of rural 
mail service. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
rural mail service. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of settling dis- 
putes with foreign nations by this Government through diplo- 
macy by various administrations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in order to 
discuss the relations of this Government to foreign Governments 
from the foundation of the Government down to the present 
time. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday next, after the other gentlemen who are now on the 
list finish speaking, the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Nex] be given the privilege of addressing the House for 40 

utes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the speeches of the 
gentlemen who have received leave to speak on next Friday, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] be permitted to 
address the House for 40 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp very briefly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record very briefly. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp in order to 
answer certain charges made against my record in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of charges made against himself. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in regard to the Federal build- 
ing at Susanville, Cal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the Federal building at Susanville, Cal. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. About what? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. On the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the state 
of the Union, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the gen- 
eral political situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb on the 
general political situation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 16700. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 17058. An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for 
grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for 
baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries, and vege- 

les, and for other purposes; 
on . 15575. An e amend the act of March 22, 1906, enti- 
tled “ An act to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus or 
unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Washington, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 15947. An act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
POHL R. 11860. An act for the relief of Halvor Nilsen; 
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H. R. 17398. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge 
across the Connecticut River between Springfield and West 
Springfield, in said county and Commonwealth; and 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution providing for the relief of flood 
sufferers in the State of West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 19. An act relating to bills of lading in interstate and for- 
eign commerce; and 

S. 381. An act to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous gov- 
ernment for those islands. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On August 19, 1916: 

H. R. 15957. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

On August 21, 1916: 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., with a 
special canceling die for the Newark two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebration ; 

H. R. 20. An act authorizing the county of Gunnison, Colo., 
to purchase certain publie lands for public park purposes; 

H. R. 1777. An act for the relief of Frank J. Deutsch; 
5 An act for the relief of the estate of William D. 

en; 

H. R. 2555. An act for the relief of the Minnesota & Ontario 
Power Co.; 

H. R. 5453. An act for the relief of the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the State of California; 

H. R. 6180. An act for the relief of Lillie B. Randell ; 

H. R. 6758. An act for the relief of the legal heirs of Hector M. 
McDonald, deceased ; 

H. R. 7062. An act ‘for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes; 

H. R. 7396. An act for the relief of Hiram P. Geaslin; 

H. R. 7419. An act granting a patent to a certain strip of land 
to Elisha A. Crandall; 

H. R. 8141. An act for the relief of the dependent widow of 
Patrick Curran, civilian employee of the Government, who was 
killed while in the discharge of his duties at the United States 
naval magazine at Iona Island, N, Y.; 

H. R. 8200. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. E. Sitters; 

H. R. 8630. An act for the relief of the Farmer’s State Bank of 
Eureka, Woodford County, III.; 


H. R. 10546. An act for the relief of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10641, An act for the relief of Fred Henderson ; 

H. R. 10648. An act for the relief of Theodore Bagge; 

H. R. 11129. An act for the relief of the owners of the bark- 
entine Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and for the 
relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said 
barkentine ; 

H. R. 11984. An act for the relief of William E. Heffner; 

H. R. 12123. An act to appropriate money to build and main- 
tain roads on the Spokane Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 12248, An act for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. 
Robertson, deceased ; 

H. R. 12712, An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14528. An act for the relief of W. W. Finn; 

H. R. 14868. An act to accept the cession by the State of 
Oregon of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Crater Lake National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer on certain conditions the south half of lot 14 of the 
southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, range 48, Moody 
County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to be used as a public 
park or playground; 

II. R. 14952. An act for the relief of Mrs. John A. Fox; 

H. R. 15777. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act 
duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, as 


amended by Congress, relating to the granting of a franchise for 
the purpose of manufacturing and supplying gas in the district 
of South Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 15955. An act extending certain privileges of canal em- 
ployees to other officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the 
President to make rules and regulations affecting health, sani- 
tation, quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, 
and police powers on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, 
including provision as to certain fees, money orders, and in- 
terest deposits; 

H. R. 16912. An act granting the consent of Congress to Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning 
River in the State of Ohio; 

S. 1159. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
the use of the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and North Bend, Oreg., both 
being municipal corporations, for park purposes; 

S. 1351. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of springs, and water holes in the desert and 
arid public lands of the United States, for rendering the same 
more readily accessible, and for the establishment of and 
maintenance of signboards and monuments locating the same; 

S. 5466. An act to open abandoned military reservations in 
the State of Nevada to hémestead entry and desert-land entry, 
and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned mili- 
tary reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” 
approved October 1, 1890; 

S. 5976. An act to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896; 

S. 6308. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease, for production of oil and gas, ceded lands of the Sho- 
shone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in the State of Wyo- 
ming; and 

S. 6872. An act to authorize the counties of Baldwin and 
Mobile, Ala., their successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the 
junction of Raft and Spanish Rivers. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on August 21, 1916, they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 4559. An act for the relief of C. Horatio Scott; 

H. R. 5. An act for erecting a suitable memorial to John 
Ericsson ; 

H. R. 13984. An act granting to the city of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, a right of way through the United States 
military reservation at Fort Mifflin, Pa.; 

H. R. 16914. An act permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
8 River between the States of California and Arizona; 


mi R. 16995. An act granting the consent of Congress to A. N. 
Alford to construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14338) 
to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 17498) making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes, with the following amendments. I may say 
that these amendments are purely to correct typographical 
errors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 17498, the 
Army appropriation bill, reading into it certain amendments. 
The Clerk will report the bill and read in the amendments at the 
proper place, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 17498) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted, ctc, That the following sums be, and they are 
hereby, app: ited, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the support of the Army for the year ending June 


Contingencies of the Army: For all con of the Army 
not otherwise vided for and embracing es of the military 
service, incl g the office of the Chief of Stag; for all emergencies 


. — 
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and extraordinary e „ including the 5 of translators 
and exclusive of all other personal services in the War rtment 
or any of its subordinate bureaus or offices at bide mene. penn 3 
in the Army at large, but impossible to be anticipated or classiiied, 
to be expended on the approval and authority of the Secretary o 
War and for such purposes as he may deem proper, including the pay- 
ment of a per diem allowance not to exceed t in lieu of subsistence 
to employees of the War partment trave on official business 
outside of the District of Columbia and away from their designated 


posts, $50,000 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF. 


Army War College: For expenses of the Army War College, being 
for the 1 of the necessary stationery; typewriters and ex- 
change of same; office, toilet, and desk furniture; textbooks ; books of 
reference; scientific and professional papers and periodicals; printing 
and binding; maps; police utensils; employment of temporary, techni- 
cal, or special services; and for all other absolutely necessary ex- 
penses, eager Ta per month additional to regular compensation to 
filet 8.600 of division for superintendence of the War College build- 
ng, $9,000. 

„ Military Information Section, General Staff Corps: 
For contingent 2 of the Military Information Section, General 
Staff Corps, inclu the purchase of law books; professionai books 
of reference ; 7 cals and newspapers; drafting and messenger 
service; and of the military attachés at the United States em es 
and legations abroad; and of the branch office of the Military In- 
formation Section at Manila ; the cost of special instruction at home 


deem proper, to be 
rovlded, ‘That 


Army Staff College, the Army School of the e,. e 
5 School, the Army Fleld Service and Correspondence School 
for Medical Officers, the Army Signal School) at Fort Leaven- 


worth, Kans., the Mounted Service School at Fort Riley, Kans., and 
the School of Fire for Field Artillery and for me Saos. of Musketry 


clentific and professional th 8 
scientific and pro onal papers, pur 
Por theoretical re practical instruction, employment of 


ill, Okla., for the purpose of p 
in field artillery. 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


` Contingencies, headquarters of military departments, districts, and 
tactical commands: Fo dquarters of 


ted by the Becrotary of 
officers 
of the several d 


87,500. 
CHIEF OF COAST ARTILLERY, 

Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va.: For incidental expenses 
of the school, including chemicals, stationery, printing and 3 
hardware; materials; cost of special instruction of officers detail 
as instructors; employment of temporary, technical, — ope services ; 
extra-duty pay to soldiers necessarily employed for pe not less than 
10 8 as artificers on work in addition to and not strictly in line 


with eir military duties, as carpenters, blacksmiths, draftsmen, 
printers, lithographers, photographers, engine drivers, telegraph op- 
erato teamsters, wheelwrights, masons, machinists, inters, over- 


seers, laborers; for office furniture and fixtures, machinery, and un- 
foreseen nses, $10,000 ; 

For purchase of engines, generators, motors, machines, measuring 
instruments, ial apparatus and materials for the division of the 
enlisted specialis $7, 4 

For purchase of special apparatus and materials and for experi- 
mental purposes for the department of artillery and land defense, 


For purchase of engines, generators, motors, machines, measurin 
instruments, special 3 and materials for the department o 
engineering and mine defense, $5,500; 

‘or purchase and binding of professional books treating of military 
and scientific subjects for library, for use of school, and for temporary 
use in coast defenses, $2,500. 

Provided, That section 3648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to 
subscriptions for fore and professional newspapers and pe cals 
to be paid for from this appropriation. 

Provided further, That purchase of typewriting machines, to be 
paid for from this appropriation, may be made at the special price 
allowed to schools teaching stenography and typewriting without 
obligating typewriter companies to supply these machines to all de- 
partments of the Government at the same price. 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 

Signal Service of the Army: For expenses of the Signal Service of 
the Army, as follows: Purchase, equipment, and repair of field electric 
telegraphs, radio installations, signal —— and stores, binocular 
glasses, telescopes, heliostats, and other necessary instruments, in- 
cluding necessary meteorological instruments for use on target ranges; 
motorcycles and motor-driven vehicles used for technical and offic 


— i professional and scientific books of reference, Peepi 
odicals, newspapers, and maps, for use in the office of the Chi 
Rignal Officer; war balloons and airships and accessories, including 
their maintenance and repair; re pes apparatus (exclusive of ex- 
ce) and maintenance of the same; electrical installations 
and maintenance at military posts; flre-control and direction appa- 
ratus and material for Field Artillery; maintenance and repair of 
mili lines and cables, including salaries of civilian employees, sup- 
plies, general repairs, reserved . and other expenses connected 
with the duty of collecting and transmitting informatlon for the 
Army by telegraph or otherwise, $14,281,766: Provided, however, That 
not more than $13,281,666 of the foregoing appropriation shall be 
used for the purchase, manufacture, maintenance, operation, and repair 
of airships and other acrial machines and accessories necessary in 
the aviation section; and for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and 
operation of motor-propelled, ee ian vehicles which may 
be necessary for the aviation section: Provided 
sum last above mentioned $900,000, 


8 Sas seas 88 by the Chief Signal Offi 
ons as may presec: e cer. 
rchase of land in the State o 33 t 


e Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept for the United 
States from any citizen of the United States a donation of a tract or 
tracts of land suitable and desirable in his gment for the purposes 
of an aviation field and remount station. e terms of the donation 
also to authorize the use of the property jonated for any other service 
of the United States which may hereafter appear desirable. 

e 1 of War is directed to investigate the suitability of 
the various military reservations for aviation purposes, and should any 
of the reservations be found not suitable and not available for aviation 
he is authorized, in his discretion, to acquire, by pur condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, for the United States of America, such land as ma 
be necessary for aviation purposes, and there is hereby conte riated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of Bn) „or so much thereof as may be necessary, for said purpose. 

he Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept for the United 
States from any person such tract or tracts of land suitable and de- 
sirable in his judgment for permanent mobilization, training, and 
supply stations; and he is directed to inves te and report to Con- 
gress as soon as practicable what additional tracts are necessary for 
said purposes for use by the National Guard and by the Regular Army 
and the probable cost of the same, 

Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Tel ph System: For de- 
AA J the cost of such extensions, bettermen and maintenance of 
the Washington-Alaska Military Cable and 82 System as may 
be 2 by the Secretary of War, to be available until the close 


terments and the cost thereof to be reported to Congress by the Secre- 
ar of War, $50,000. 
ommercial telephone service at Coast Artillery posts: For providing 
commercial telephone service for official purposes at Coast Artillery 
posts, $8,500. 
PAY OF OFFICERS OF THE LINE. 


For pay of officers of the line, $10,000,000: Provided, That in apply- 
ing section 25 of the national defense act approved June 3, 1916, the 
President shall ass to officers of the Army such constructive dates 
of original commission, from which lengths of commissioned service 
shall be computed, as will preserve their rights to promotion in accord- 
ance with their relative order on the lineal lists of their arms and con- 
tinue In effect losses of files occasioned by sentences of courts-martial 
or failures to pass required examinations for promotion, said construc- 
tive dates of original commission to be subject to change whenever a 
change thereof may be necessary in order to carry into effect losses 
of files hereafter incurred by any officer through a sentence of court- 
martial or a failure to pass a required examination for promotion: 
Provided further, That in determining the arm from which a detall is 
to be made to a vacancy in the detached officers’ list, as provided in the 
third proviso of section 25 of the national defense act approved June 
3. 1915 the officer of any grade who is the senior in that grade necord- 
ing to the constructive dates of original commission provided for in 
the preceding proviso shall be considered the senior in length of com- 

oned service of all officers of that grade. Provided further, That 
in determining the rights of officers in the last proviso of section 24 
of said national defense act, officers retired before the separation of 
the Field Artillery from the Coast Artillery shall be regarded as 
having belonged to the Field Artillery: Provided further, at when 
by reason of increase in the arm, corps, or branch of the service in 
which an officer is commissioned his loss of files in lineal rank due to 
suspension from promotion on account of failure to pass the required 
examination therefor exceeds the loss he would bave sustained if no 
such increase had occurred, he shail, if promoted upon reexamination, 
be advanced to the position he would have occupied in the grade to 
which promoted had no increase occurred: And provided further, That 
the general officers of the line who were appointed as such pursuant to 
the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat, L., p. 1191), shall take rank in 
their present grades over all officers he ter appointed to like grades, 
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Additional to officers for — of service, $2,225,000. 
For pay of members o of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when ordered to 
temporary duty, $10,000. 


‘or of members of the Officers’ Reserve Co when ordered to 
duty with troops or at field exercises, or for 1 on, 825.000. 

or pay of members of the Officers’ Reserve 75 800. appointed tem- 
porary second lieutenants at $100 per month. 


Pay of.officers National Guard, $9,000,000, 
PAY OF ENLISTED MEN. 


For pay of enlisted men of all des, including recruits, 823,000,000: 
Provided, That hereafter one of the enlisted men detached from the 
Army at large for duty at each of the — On depots under the pro- 
arkaik of the act of June 12, 1906, shall, while so ats have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a regimen ental sergeant major. 

Additional pay for length of service of enlisted men of the line, 


npag of enlisted mént of the Regaine: Army Reserves, aE $34 Poe 
year, 

For pay of enlisted men of the Regular ot ee while S100 
in field training’ for a period not exceeding 15 days each year, 87 

For bounty at the rate of $3 per month to enlisted men of the 
Regular Army Reserves mobilized by order of the ee $1,000. 

For bounty * reenlistments In time of war, $10,000. 

For pay of emmys of the Enlisted Reserve Corps when called into 
actual service, $25, 

For of 9 of the Enlisted Reserve Corps when called out 
for jnstrection or training for periods not exceeding 15 days in any one 
ealendar year $5,000. 

= of enlisted men of all grades, National Guard, $18,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That all officers and enlisted men of the National Guard and of 
the Medical Reserve Corps of the Army who are Government employees 
and who respond to the call of the President for service shall, at the 
expiration of the military service to which they are called, be restored 
to the positions occupi pine? them at the time of the call: 
oc That nothin is act or previous acts of Con shall 

construed to prohi tt the pa paying of men enlisted by State authorities 
of any State for militia organ on for the purpose of bringing said 
presnu zation up to the rod — mum necessary to it of the muster in 

organization, from the date of such tments to the date of 
——— ee or from date of enlistment to date of rejection, after physical 
ation. 
CORPs OF ENGINEERS. 


Pay of enlisted 22 $700,000. 
Additional pay for length of service, $73,000. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Pay of enlisted — $300,000. 
Additional pay for length of —— — $150,000, 


Eys CORPS. 


Pay of enlisted men, 
Additional pay for le ee e of nal i $325,000, 
SIGNAL CORPS. 


Pay of enlisted men, $800,000, 
‘Additional pay for length of service, $90,000, 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Pay of enlisted men, $1,500,000. 
Additional pay for length of service, $220,000. 
For pay of privates, first class, when rated as 
nurses, or surgical assistants, $5,000: Provided, 
Nig pe of privates 3 class to — in the Signal ‘Corps. and in 
edical pl i rg leet be the same as the proportion o 28 
first class to privates now authorized by law in the Quartermaster 


CLERKS, MESSENGERS, AND LABORERS, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ae 


One chief clerk, at $2,250 per annum, 73 005 
Four clerks, at $2,000 each per ann 
Six amg at 81.800 each per annum, 18 80 : 
Eleven clerks, at $1, yon 3 per annum, $17, 
Fifteen clerks, at $1,400 each per annum, $21, 000; 
Twenty-one clerks, at 200 each pon annum, $25,200 3 
Thirteen clerks, at 81. each um, $13,000 ; 
One captain of the watch, at eae — rin $9003 
Three watchmen, at $720 each per Erm; $2,160; 
One gardener, at $720 per annum, $720 
One packer, at $840 per annum, $840; 
One chief messenger, at $1,000 per annum, $1,000 
One messenger, a $840 2 annum. 8840; 

messengers, at $720 each per annum, PASO 
— 2 8 at aoo Aiape $660; 2 

0 rers, a each per annum, 

Five charwomen, at $240 each per annum, $31,300; 
In all, $121,770. 


CLERKS AND MESSENGERS FOR HEADQUARTERS OF THE SEVERAL TERRI- 
TORIAL DEPARTMENTS, DISTRICTS, DIVISIONS AND BRIGADES, AND SERY- 
ICE SCHOOLS. 


Seven clerks, at $2,000 each per annum, $14,000; 
Eleven clerks, at $1,800 ea each 9.800 
Fourteen clerks, at $1,600 
Thirty-two clerks, at 
Fifty-seven clerks, at 
-nine clerks, at $1, each per annum, $49,000 ; 
-nine messengers, at $720 each per annum, $28,080; s 


Additional pay while on foreign service, $9,000. 

For commutation of quarters and of — and light, $53,742. 

Hereafter headquarters clerks shall be known as Army field clerks 
and shall receive pf at 3 rates herein provided, and after 12 years 
of 3 — at leas of which shall have been on detached duty 
awa permanent oration or on duty beyond the continental limits 
of the manica States, or bo receive the same allowances, ex- 
cept retirement, as heretofore allowed by law to pay a Quarter- 
master Corps, and shall be su bject to the rules and articles of war. 


Hereafter not to exceed 200 clerks, Quartermaster Co who shall 
have had 12 N of service, at least 3 years of which shall have been 
pk 5 t station, or on duty ond the 


Mane * 
ts of the United 


except retirement, as heretofore allowed by law to pay clerks, Quarter- 
2 Corps, and shall be subject to the rules and articles of war. 
For commutation of quarters and of heat and light, $67, 
Pri , That said clerks, 152 War” and laborers shall be employed 
ar to the offices and positions in 
anan LER IADEn ulation 
ons, m n 
tat Shall be be assigned to ABER 
partment. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


For of officers of The Adjutant General's Department, $100,000, 
Additional pay for length of service, $26,000. a 


INSPECTOR GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


For pay of officers of the Inspector General’s setae. $69,500. 
tional pay for length of service, $17, 


CORPS OF E 


Pay of officers of the Corps 5 neers, $675,000. 
Additional pay for length o » $150,000. 


ORDNAN 5 DEPARTMENT. 


For pay of officers of the Ordnance Department, $280,000. 
Additional pay for length of service, $60,000. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


y of officers of the Quartermaster Corps, $700,000: Provided, 
e President of the United States, in hie a discretion, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to appoint Charles P. Daly, chief clerk, office of 
the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, a military storekeeper in 
the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, with the rank, pay. and 
allowances of a captain, mounted ; and the e of military store gee 
is hereby revisa in the Army of the United States for this pu 
Provided her, That hereafter the provisions of section 1 91 of the 
3 tatutes of the United States may, in the discretion of the 
of War, be waived in the cases of officers of the Quartermaster 
— are not accountable for public funds or lie property. 
onal pay for length of service, $160, + 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


For pay of 2 of the Medical Department, $1,800,000. 
Additional pay for length of service, $250,800. 
Contract surgeons, at not exceeding $150 each per month, $20,000. 
One superintendent, Nurse Corps, at $1,800 per annum, 8 
Provided, That hereafter the superintendent shall receive such allow- 
275 01 s of quarters, subsistence, and medical 5 55 5 illness as may 
. by the Secretary of 
Nurses (female), $141,000. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


For pay of officers in the Judge Advocate General's Department, 


Additional Secretary for Bee h of — 812.320. 

That irected to cause to be prepared, 
with as 7 St as may be per ir with thoroughness, to be 
finished within ears, a revision and codification of the military 
laws of the United. states, which shall conform in scope and character 
to the revision and codification of the laws of the United States of a 

rmanent and Pass nature directed by the act of March 3, 1901, 

e Secretary of War shall submit to Congress a report of progress of 
Lol revision and codification herein directed u — a ret day of the 

md session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, the revision and 
aton is completed, he shall cause a copy oft they same, in nt, to 
be submitted to Congress, that the statutes so revised and codified may 
be eee if Congress shall so determine. 


ses of clerical hire and printin pnt other ex- 
1 ases Incident to tbe making and d codis 


of the revision fication herein 
not to exceed $5,000, to be expended upon certificates of the 
Secretary of War that the expenditures were necessary th 
SIGNAL CORPS. 


erefor, 


For of officers of the S Corps, are om 
Additional for eg ne, ot ce: $ 
vers pay of aviators, Signal Corps, at 924.800 each per annum, 


BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
For of — of the 3 of Insular Affairs, $13,000. 
‘Additional onal pay for length of service, $2,000. 
RETIRED OFFICERS. 


may assign a retired officer of the Army, with his consent, to active 
duty of such post. The officer so assigned shall perform 
the duties of comman cer and also staff duties 
at such and shall, while in the 3 of such duties, re- 
ceive the fu y and allowances of subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the act of March 2, 15085 and the act of June 12, 
160s. which limitations shall 


neral, and lieutenant pars 
dai onal pay for length oi 14 $467,000, 
For retired veterinarians, $7,1 
Thirteen retired pay cler 221 750. 
Increased pay to retired cers on active ae $57,275. 
Additional pay for length of service, $19,1 
That the dent be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint Col. 
James Jackson, United States Army (retired), to the position and rank 
of bri mera! on the retired list. 
dent be, and he is bereby, authorized to appoint an 
ho 1 retirement serv 


on the retired list: Provided, That 
ced grade upon retirement nor has 
any advance over the grade held at the date of retire- 


such o 
since received 
ment. 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint to 
the grade of major general on the retired list of the Army any brigadier 
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gencral now borne on said list who served with credit in the Army 
throughout both the Civil War and the War with Spain, as well as 
during the interval between said wars, and who, being a general officer, 
exercised with efficiency and gallahtry the command of a b de or o 
a higher unit in action or in actual operations against an enemy, and 
who inconsideration of services so rendered was recommended to be a 


t less than one year in 
lar or Volunteer forces of the United States during the Civil 
War prior to April 9, 1865, and who was honorably discharged there- 
from, who has since served not less than 40 years as a commissioned 
oflicer of the Re; r Army, and who was the last Civil War veteran 
on the active l of the Army for over 2 years before retirement and 
had ranked vided general officer on the active list in length of service 


when he ret 
RETIRED ENLISTED MEN. 
For pay of 4,300 retired enlisted men, $3,100,000. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Thirty hospital matrons, at = bees each per annum, $3,600. 

For expenses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commis- 
sions, retiring boards, and compensation of reporters and witnesses 
attending same, and expenses of taking depositions and securing other 
F 8 e £ public buildings and 

‘or a 0 pay to officer in e 0 ublie an 
grounds at Washington, D. C., $500. p 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light to commissioned 
officers, members of the Nurse Corps, and enlisted men on duty at 
places where no public quarters are available, $1,000,000. 

For interest on soldiers’ deposits, $150,000. 

For pay of translator and librarian of the mili 
tion, General Staff Corps, at $1,800 per annum, $1,800. 

ba A aan expert accountant for the Inspector General's Depart- 
ment, $2,500. 

For extra pay to enlisted men employed on extra duty for periods of 
not less than 10 days in the offices of coast defense artillery engineers 
and coast defense ordnance officers, and as switchboard operators at 
seacoast fortifications, $14,803. 

For extra pay to enlisted men employed on extra duty as switchboard 
operators at each interior post of the Army, $12,519. 

For extra iv to enlisted men of the line of the Army and to enlisted 
men of the Quartermaster Corps and of the Signal Corps employed in 
the Territory of Alaska on the Washington-Alaska cable and telegraph 
usw of not less than 10 days at the rate of 35 cents per 

ay, 600. 

For mileage to commissioned officers, contract surgeons, and e 
7712.50 nspector General's Department, when authored by law 

‘ „ — 

For additional 10 per cent increase of of officers on foreign sery- 
ice, $250,000, r7 rid 

For additional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men on for- 
cign service, $800,000. 

For pay of one grin by for Artillery Board, $2,500, 

For 2 of exchange by acting quartermasters serving in foreign 
countries and when ally authorized by the Secretary of War by 
officers disbursing funds pertaining to the Quartermaster Corps when 
serving in Alaska, $600, 

For three months’ additional pay to enlisted men reenlisting within 
the $100 oi three months from date of discharge from first enlist- 
ment, N 5 

For six months“ pay to beneficiaries of officers and enlisted men who 
die while on active service from wounds or disease not the result of 
their own misconduct, $75,000. 

For one year’s pay to beneficiaries of officers and enlisted men who 
die as the result of aviation accidents, $10,000. 

For additional pay to officers below the grade of major required to be 
mounted and who furnish their own mounts, $225,000. 

For amount uired to make antai A riacnis to Jennie Carroll, 
widow of James rroll, late major, Unit tates Army, z 

For amount regure to make monthly payments to Ma 11. Lazear, 
74 50 $i gone . Lazear, late acting assistant surgeon, United States 

rmy, „500. 

For amount required to make monthly ot gr ie of $100 to John R. 
Kissinger, late of 9 D. One hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana 
9 — 5 A OUN, also late of the Hospital Corps, United States 

rmy, >1, 5 

That the Secretary of War shall make a list of all officers of the Army 
who have been pacon on the retired list for disability and shall cause 
such officers to examined at intervals as may be advisable, and such 
officers as shall be found to have recovered from such disabilities or to 
be able to perform service of value to the Government sufficient to war- 
rant such action shall be assigned to such duty as the Secretary of 
War may approve. 

For temporary employment, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, of additional clerks in the fleld on account of the induction of ad- 
ditional forces into the service of the United States, $50,000, 

PHILIPPINE SCOUTS, 


information sec- 


For pay of 18 majors, in addition to pay as captain, at $600 each per 
annum, $7,800; 

Additional pay for length of service, $93,783, 

For pay of enil: iy 
Additional pay for length of service, $40,766, 


t purpose 


Subsistence of the Army: Purchase of subsistence supplies: For 
issue as rations to troops, civil employees when entitled thereto, hos- 
pital matrons, nurses, applicants for enlistment while held under 
observation, general prisoners of war (including Indians held by the 


Army as prisoners, but for whose subsistence appropriation is not 
otherwise made), Indians employed with the Army as guides and scouts, 
and general prisoners at posts; for the subsistence of the masters, 
officers, crews, and employees of the vessels of the Army transport 
service; hot coffee for troops traveling when supplied with cooked 
or travel rations; meals for recruiting parties and applicants for en- 
listment while under observation; for sales to officers and enlisted 
men of the Army: Provided, That the sum of $12,000 is authorized 
to be expended for supplying meals or furnishing commutation of 
rations to enlisted men of the Regular Army and the National Guard 
who may be competitors in the national rifle match: Provided further, 
That no competitor shall be entitled to commutation of rations in 
excess of $1.50 per day, and when meals are furnished no greater ex- 
mse than that sum per man per day for the period the contest is 
progress shall be incurred. For paruens Of commutation of 
rations to the cadets of the United States Military Academy in Heu of 
the regular establisbed ration at the rate of 40 cents per ration; of 
the regulation allowances of commutation in lieu of rations to enlisted 
men on furlough, enlisted men and male and female nurses when sta- 
tioned at places where rations in kind can not be economically issued, 
and when traveling on detached duty where it is impracticable to carry 
rations of any kind, enlisted men selected to contest for-places or prizes 
in departments and Army rifle competitions while traveling to and from 
places of contest, male and female nurses on leaves of absence, appli- 
cants for enlistment, and general prisoners while traveling under 
orders; of commutation of rations in lieu of the regular. established 
ration for members of the Nurse Corps (female) while on duty in hos- 
pan at 40 cents per ration, and for enlisted men, 3 for en- 
istment while held under observation, and general prisoners sick 
therein, at the rate of 80 cents per ration (except that at the general 
hospital at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., cents per ration and at other 
88 hospitals 40 cents per ratlon are authorized for enlisted patients 
herein), to be paid to the surgeon in charge; . or pro- 
viding prizes to be established by the Secretary of War for enlisted 
men of the Army who graduate from the Army schools for bakers 
1 amount of such prizes at the various schools net 
to exceed $900 per annum; for other necessary expenses incident to 
purchase, posi care, 9 issue, sale, and accounting 
for subsistence supplies for the ae; $20,000,000 : Provided further, 
That hereafter the officers and enlisted men of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps shall be permitted to purchase subsistence supplies at 
the same price as is charged the officers and the enlisted men of the 
Army; and the officers and the enlisted men of the Army shall be 
permitted to purchase subsistence supplies from the Navy and Marine 
Corps at the same price as is charged the officers and the enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps: Regular supplies of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, including their care and protection, consisting of stoves 
and heating apparatus required for heating offices, hospitals, barracks 
and quarters, and recruiting stations, an United States disciplinary 
barracks; also ranges, stoves, coffee roasters, and appliances for cook- 
ing and serving food at posts, In the field, and when traveling, and 
repair and maintenance of such heating and cooking appliances and the 
necessary power for the operation of moving-picture machines; author- 
ized issues of candles and matches; for furnishing heat and light for 
the authorized allowance of quarters for officers and enlisted men; con- 
tract surgeons when stationed at and occupying public quarters at mili- 
tary posts; for officers of the National Guard attending service and gar- 
rison schools, and for recruits, guards, hospitals, storehouses, offices, the 
buildings erected at private cost, in the operation of the act approved 
May 31, 1902; for sale to officers and including also fuei and engine 
supplies required in the operation of modern initteries at established 

osis ; for poa bakeries, including bake ovens and apparatus pertaining 
thereto; and the repair thereof; for ice machines and their maintenance 
where requires for the health and comfort of the troops and for cold 
storage; ice for issue to organizations of enlisted men and officers at 
such places as the Secretary of War may determine, and for preserva- 
tion of stores; for the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
laundries at military posts in the United States and Its island posses- 
sions; for the authorized issues of laundry materials for use of general 
prisoners confined at military posts without pay or allowances. and for 
applicants for enlistment while held under observation; authorized 
issues of soap; for hire of employees; for the necessary furniture, text- 
books, paper, and equipment for the P cag! schools and libraries; for the 
purebase and issue of instruments, office furniture, stationery, and other 
authorized articles for the use of officers’ schools at the several mili- 
tary posts; commercial newspapers, market reports, etc.; for the table- 
ware and mess furniture for kitchens and mess halls, each and all for 
the enlisted men, including recruits; of forage, salt, and vinegar for the 
horses, mules, oxen, and other draft and riding animals of the Quarter- 
master Corps at the several posts and stations and with the armies in 
the field, and for the horses of the several 0 of Cavalry, and 
batteries of Artillery, and such companies of Infantry and Scouts as 
may be mounted; for remounts and for the authorized number of offi- 
cers’ horses, including bedding for the animals; for seeds and imple- 
ments required for the raising of forage at remount depots and on 
military reservations in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands and for 
labor and expenses incident thereto, including, when specifically authorized 
by the Secretary of War, the cost of irrigation: Provided, That the ac- 
counting officers of the Plage = eo are hereby authorized and directed to 
remove any suspensions or disallowances in the accounts of Capt. Sam 
Van Leer, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, for expenditures 
made in connection with the establishment of an irrigation system at 
the Fort Keogh Remount Depot, Mont.; for straw for soldiers’ bedding 
stationery, typewriters and exchange of same, including blank books an 

blank forms for the Quartermaster Corps, certificates for dixcharged 
soldiers, and for printing department orders and reports, $11,000,000; 
Provided, That no | act of the appropriations for the Quartermaster 
Corps shall be expended on printing unless the same shall be done at the 
Government Printing Office, or by contract after due notice and compe- 
tition, except in such cases as the emergency will not admit of the 
pe notice of competition, and in cases where it is impracticable to 

ave the necessary printing done by contract the same may be done 
with the approval of the e of War, by the purchase of material 
aud hire of the necessary labor for the purpose. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, whenever the ice machines, steam laundries, and 
electric plants shall not come in competition with private enterprise for 
sale to the public, and in the opinion of the Secretary of War it be- 
comes necessary to the economical use and administration of such ice 
tinahines, steam laundries, and electric plants as have been or may here- 
after me established in pursuance of law, surplus ice . Mos disposed of, 
laundry work mar be done for other branches of the verninent, au 

surplus electric light and power may be sold on such terms and in 
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accordance with such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War: Provided, That the funds received from such sales and in pay- 


ment for such laundry work shall be used to defray the cost of oper- 
ation of said ice, laundry, and clectric plants, and the sales and expen- 
ditures herein provided for shall be accounted for in accordance with 
the methods prescribed by law, and any sums 8 after such cost 
of maintenance and operation have been defrayed shall be deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of the appropriation from which the cost of 
operation of such plant is paid: Provided, That $250,000 of the appro- 
priation provided for in this paragraph shall be nded in the pur- 
chase of material and the construction of tent floors, framing for 
screens, and screens, to be added to the equipment of the tents now 
being used by the Army of the United States. 

Incidental expenses, Quartermaster Corps: Postage; cost of telegrams 
on official business received and sent by officers of the Army; extra pay 
to soldiers employed on extra duty, under the direction of the Quarter- 
master Corps, in the erection of barracks, quarters, and storchouses, in 
the construction of roads, and other constant labor for periods of not 
less than 10 days; as additional school-teachers during the school term 
at 775 schools, and as clerks for post quartermasters at mili posts, 
and for overseers of general prisoners at posts designated by the War 
Department for the confinement of general prisoners, and for the United 
States 0 barracks guard: Provided, That hereafter the extra- 
duty pay to the United States disciplinary barracks guard shall be at 
the following rates per day: Sergeants, 35 cents; corporals, 30 cents; 
and privates, 20 cents; of extra-duty pay at rates to be fixed by the 
Secretary of War for mess stewards and cooks at recruit depots, who 
are graduates of the schools for bakers and cooks, and instructor cooks 
at the schools for bakers and cooks; for expenses of expresses to and 
from frontier posts and armies in the fleld; of escorts to officers or 
agents of the Quartermaster Co to trains where military escorts 
can not be furnished; authori office furniture, authorized issues 
of towels; bire of laborers in the Quartermaster Corps, including the 
care of officers’ mounts when the same are furnished by the Govern- 
ment, and the hire of interpreters, spies, or guides for the Army; com- 
pensation of clerks and other employees to the officers of the arter- 
master Corps, and clerks, foremen, watchmen, and organist for the 
United States disciplinary barracks, and incidentai expenses of recruit- 
ing: for the apprehension, securing, and delivering of deserters, in- 
cluding escaped military prisoners, and the expenses incident to their 
pur uit, and no greater sum than $50 for each deserter or escaped mili- 

y prisoner shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be paid 
to any civil officer or citizen for such services and expenses; for a dona- 
tion of $5 to each dishonorably discharged prisoner upon his release 
from confinement under court-martial sentence involving dishonorable 
discharge; for the following expenditures req for the several 
regiments of Cavalry, the batteries of Field Artillery, and such com- 
panra of Infantry and Scouts as may be mounted, the authorized num- 

er of officers’ bo and for the trains, to wit, hire of veterinary 
surgeons, purchase of medicines for horses and mules, picket ropes, 
blacksmith’s tools and materiais, horseshoes and blacksmith's tools for 
the Cavalry service, and for the shoeing of borses and mules; chests 
and issue outfits; and such additional expenditures as are necessary 
and authorized by law in the movements and operations of the Army, 
and at my yt A ecg and not expressly assigned to any other depart- 
ment, $2,000, X 

Transportation of the Army and its supplies: For rtation of 
the Army and its supplies, including transportation of the ps when 
moving either by land or water, and of their baggage, including the cost 
of pa ing and crating; for transportation of recruits and 8 1 
parties; of applicants for enlistment between recruiting stations an 
recruiting depots; for travel allowance to enlisted men on 1 ee. 
and members of- the National Guard who have been mustered into the 
service of the United States and are dischar; 


ome 
w may be authorized 
urther, That when members of the 

into the service of the United 


in addition to other travel allowances fixed b 
N. the Secretary of War: Provided 
ational Guard, who have been m 
States, have been discha under the order of the War rtment 
which provides that members of the National Guard with dependent 
families may be mustered out, transportation from their position on the 
Mexican border to thelr homes may be authorized by the Secretary of 
War; of persons on their discharge from the United States disciplinary 
barracks or from any place in which they have been held under a sen- 
tence of dishonorable discharge and confinement for more than six 
months, or from the Government Hospital for the Insane after transfer 
thereto from such barracks or pla to their homes (or elsewhere as 
they may elect), provided the cost each case shall not be greater 
than to the place of last enlistment; of 1 furnished to the militia 
for the permanent equipment thereof; of the necessary agents and other 
employees, including per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence not 
— 84 for those authorized to receive the per diem allowance; of 
clothing and equipage and other quartermaster stores from Army depots 
or pos of purchase or delivery to the several posts and Army depots 
and from those depots to the troops in the field; of horse equipment; of 
ordnance and ordnance stores, and small arms from the foundries and 
armories to the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and Army depots; 
for payment of wharfa: tolls, and ferriages; for transportation of 
funds of the Army; for the hire of employees; for the payment of Army 
transportation lawfully due such land-grant railroads as have not re- 
ceived aid in Government bonds (to be adjusted in accordance with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in cases led under such land-grant 
acts), but in no case shall more than 50 per cent of full amount of 
service be paid: Provided, That such compensation shall be computed 
upon the basis of the tariff or lower rates for like transportation 
performed for the public at large and shall be accepted as in full for 
all demands for such service: Provided further, That in expending the 
money appropriated by this act a railroad company which has not re- 
ceived aid in bonds of the United States, and which obtained a t 
of public land to aid in the construction of its railroad on condition 
that such railroad should be a post route and military road, subject to 
the use of the United States for postal, military, naval, and other 
Government services, and also subject to such regulation as Congress 
may impose restricting the charge for such Government transportation, 
having claims against the United States for transportation of troops 
and munitions of war and military supplies and property over such 
aided railroads, shall be paid out of the moneys appropriated by the 
foregoing provision only on the basis of such rate for the transportation 
of such troops and munitions of war and military supplies and 
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erty as the Secretary of War shall deem just and reasonable under the 
foregoing provision, such rate not to exceed 50 per cent of the com- 
pensation for such Government transportation as shall at that time be 
charged to and paid by private parties to any such company for like 
and similar transportation; and the amount so fixed to id shall 
be accepted as in full for all demands for such service: And provided 
further, That nothing in the preceding provisos shall be construed to 
prevent the accounting officers of the vernment from making full 
payment to land-grant railroads for transportation of property or per- 
sons where the courts of the United States have beld that such property 
or persons do not come within the scope of the deductions provided for 
in the land-grant acts; for the purchase and hire of draft and pack 
animals in such numbers as are actually required for the service, in- 
cluding reasonable provision for replacing unserviceable animals; for 
the purchase, hire, operation, maintenance, and repair of such harness, 
wagons, carts, drays, other vehicles, and motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, as are required for the transporta- 
tion of troops and supplies, and for official, military, and garrison pur- 
poses; for drayage and cartage at the several depots; for the hire of 
teamsters and other employees; for the purchase and repair of snips 
boats, and other vessels IN for the transportation of troops an 

supplies and for official, military, and garrison purposes; for expenses 
of sailing public transports and other vessels on the various rivers, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, $23,000,000. 

Provided further, That $75,000 of the appropriation hereby made 

be available for additional pay of employees on harbor boats, 
quartermaster service, in lieu of subsistence: Provided further, That 
authority is hereby granted the Secretary of War to sell or otherwise 
dispose of, in accordance with law and regulations, the United States 
Army transports Meade and Crook. 

Water and sewers at military posts: For procuring and introducing 
water to bulldings and premises at such military posts and stations as 
from their situation require it to be brought from a distance; for the 
installation and extension of plumbing within buildings where the same 
is not specifically provided for in other appropriations; for the pur- 
chase and repair of fire apparatus, including 9 — systems; for 
the disposal of sewage, and expenses incident thereto, including the 
authorized issue of toilet paper; for repairs to water and sewer sys-- 
tems and plumbing within buildings; for hire of employees; and the 
preparation of camp sites, including the procurement of water, installa- 
tion of water and sewer systems, construction of roads and the construc- 
tion of temporary kitchens, mess shelters, latrines, bathhouses and 
storehouses for the storage and safe-keeping of supplies at mobilization 
camps in the several States for the forces called or drafted into the 
24 —— 85 the United States, and to be avallable from June 18, 1916, 

Clothing and camp and garrison equipage: For cloth, woolens, mate- 
rials, and for the purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, 
for issue and for sale at cost . according to the Army Regulations; 
for payment for clothing not drawn due to enlisted men on discharge; 
for altering and fitting clothing and washing and cleaning when neces- 


sary; for equipage, including authorized issues of toilet articles, bar- 
bers’ and ors’ materials, for use of general prisoners confined at mili- 
tary posts thout vay or allowances and applicants for enlistment 


while held under observation ; issue of toilet kits to recruits upon their 
first enlistment, and issue of housewlves to the Army; for expenses of 
pac and handling, and similar necessaries; for a suit of citizen's 
outer clothing, to cost not exceeding $10, to be issued upon release from 
confinement te each prisoner who has been confined under a court- 
martial sentence involying dishonorable discharge: for indemnity to 
officers and men of the Army for clothing and bedding, etc., destroyed 
since April 22. 1898, by order of medical officers of the Army for sani- 
tary reasons, $20.280.000. 

Provided, That hercafter the proceeds derived from the sale of surplus 
cuttings of material for clothing manufactured b7 the Quartermaster 
Corps of the y deposited to the credit of that appropria- 
tion out of which the material was purchased: Provided further, That 
hereafter sewing machines and other labor-saving machinery used in 
the manufacture of clothing and equipage, motor trucks and passenger- 
carrying vehicles, and band instruments, may be exchanged in part 
payment for new machines, vehicles, and instruments used for the 
same purpose as those proposed to be exchanged. 

Provided further, That hereafter the accounting for Army supplies 
or propero and the fixing of responsibility therefor shall be according 
to suc — er tay as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Provid further, That all the money hereinbefore appropriated 
under the titles Subsistence of the Army; Regular supplies, Quarter- 
master Corps; Incidental expenses, Quartemaster Corps; Transporta- 
tion of the Army and its oe pane Water and sewers at military posts; 
and Clothing and camp an rrison equipage, shall be disbursed and 
accounted for by officers and agents of the Quartermaster Corps as 
“ Supplies, Services, and Transportation, Quartermaster Corps,” and for 
that purpose shall constitute one fund, 

Horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, etc.: For the purchase of 
horses of ages, sex, and size as = be prescribed by the eer etary of 
War for remounts, for officers entitled to public mounts for the Cav- 

8 lery, Signal 8 Engineers, the United States Mli- 
tary Academy, service schools, and staff coe: and for the Indian 
scouts, and for such Infantry and members of the Hospital Corps in 
field cam s as may be required to be mounted, and the expenses 
incident thereto, and fcr the hire of employees: Provided, That the 
number of horses purchased under this appropriation, added to the 
number now on hand, shall be limited to the actual needs of the 
mounted service, including reasonable provisions for remounts, and, 
unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary of War, no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be paid out for horses not purchased by contract after 
competition duly invited by the . Corps and an inspection 
under the direction and authority of the Secretary of War. When 
practicable, horses shall be purchased in open market at all military 

ts or stations, when needed, at a maximum price to be fixed by the 
tary of War: Provided further, That no part of this appropria- 

tion shall be expended for the purchase of any horse below the stand- 
ard set by Army Regulations for Cavalry and 8 horses, except 
when purchased as remounts or for instruction of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy: And provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for polo 8 except for West Point 

ili Academy, and such ponies shall not be used at any other 
place, $2,500,000. 

Barracks and quarters: For barracks, qosrtera; stables, storehouses, 
ma es, administration and office buildings, sheds, shops, and other 
b necessary for the shelter of troops, public animals, and 
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except those to the 
and pasate public buildings at 
; for rental of the authorized 


stores, and for administration 
Coast Artillery; for constru ng 
0 


and 
tiona 
States, $3,146,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase or condemna- 
tion, such additional land at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., as may be suit- 
able for adequate supply depots and termina! facilities for Fort Sam 
Houston and the southern de ment, considering present and future 
needs; and he is further authorized and directed to commence at the 
earliest practicable date the construction at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
of suitable buildings, storehouses, — rds, and all necessary appli- 
ances and appurtenances for the establishment of 2 depots of the 
Quartermaster Corps, the Medical rtment, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the Signal Co together with all facilities utilities neces- 
sary for the operations of said depots, Including such switch tracks, 
, loading and entraining platforms, and devices as may be neces- 
sary, said switch tracks and sidings to be conn under such regu- 
of War may prescribe, with such main lines of 


lations as the Secretary 
railroads as are available and with which arrangement for such con- 
ities to make such 


not 
Secretary of War: 

of War is authorized to expend 
$110,000 for the purpose of y 
viding temporary shelter ọn the Canal Zone for one ent of Intan- 
t no part of the moneys so appropriated shall 


try and one.company of Engineers. 
vided further, Tha 
be for commutation of fuel or quarters to officers or enlisted men: 
And provided further, That the number of and total sum paid for 
civilian employees in the Quartermaster Corps shall be Umited to the 
actual requirements of the service, and that no reams it — therein shall 
receive a salary of more than 8150 per month, except upon the approval 
of the Secretary of War. 
P That the Dowsett Co. (Ltd.), a corporation of the 


rovided further, 
Territory of Hawalti, assignee of the 30-year leasehold interest ones 
to Harvey E. Whitney by lease dated January 14, 1882, in lands now 


comp: within the military reservation of hoñeld Barracks, in the 
Territory of Hawaii, and its sublessees, be, and they are Dereng, given 
permission to remove, within such time after the passage of this act 
as the Secretary of War nar designate, all buildings erected by them, 
8 on said lands during the term of the said original lease 
to Harvey È. Whitney, but not including fences or other improvements : 
Provided further, That in the event of their failure to remove the same 
within such time as the Secretary of War may designate said build- 
ings shall become the property of the United States as provided in 
said original lease. 

For repairs to buildings, 1 roads, and lacement of boats 
at Forts Barrancas, McRee, and Pickens, Fla., and Fort Morgan, Ala., 


dam by the hurricane of July 5, 1916, $50,000, 
Military post exchanges: For continuing the construction. equip- 
ment, and maintenance of suitable buildings at military posts and 


stations for the conduct of the post 3 school, library, 2 
lunch, amusement rooms, and gymnasium, including repairs to buil 
ings erected at private cost, in the operation of the act approved Ma 
31, 1902, for the rental of films, purchase of slides, ong es for an 
making repairs to moving-picture outfits, to be 2 the discre- 
tion and under the di on of the Secretary of War, 848.592. 

Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage: For the construction and 
repair by the rtermaster Corps of roads, walks, and wharves; for 
the pay of employees; for the disposal of drainage; for ng chan- 
nels; and for the care and improvement of grounds at mili posts 
and stations, $860.534: Provided, That $6, of this sum may be 
aus Tor repairing the military road in front of the east side of Arlington 

metery. 

Provided, That not to exceed 128 thereof shall be expended in 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Cal., for the construction of a road con- 
necting Fort Winfield Scott with the road constructed by the city and 
county of San Francisco leading to Fort Miley, in said city and 


county. 

That the United States hereby consents to the closing and abandon- 
ing of such public streets or parts of public streets in the city and 
county of San Francisco lying north of Tonguin Street therein and 
east of the eastern boundary of the Presidio of San Francisco and within 
the site heretofore selected by the trustees of the California State 
Normal School of San Francisco in accordance with an act of the 
Legislature of California, and the United States hereby waives claim 
to said streets within said site and 2 ants to the State of 

ornla for the uses and purposes of sai tate Normal School all 
title of the United States thereto; and to effect the te. Sei ereof 
the Attorney General of the United States is hereby authorized and 


requested to cause a ce to be e in the name and on behalf 
of the United States any suit to condemn the pro within said 
site for the uses and of saſd State Normal bool in the 


courts of the State of fornia wherein the State of California is 
pitaa and in general of 
tates a dis- 


event said 

site so selected is not used for the p of said State Norma! School 

all rights of the United States shall and remain as they are at the 
time of the passage of this act 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to grant to the 

Panama-Pacifie International Exposition Co. and its successors in in- 

terest a permit to oecupy. such portion of the Presidio of San Fran- 


cisco Military Reservation as may be designated by the uerai of 
War for the SB god canes hereinafter set forth, subject to the said privilege 
being revoked at any time when, in the inion of the Secretary of 
War, the military necessities of the Uni States shall require the 
use of said portion of said Presidio of San Francisco Military Reserva- 
tion, for the purpose of maintaining thereon, making repairs upon, or 
alterations in said Palace of Fine Arts and its appurtenances, ap- 
roaches, and planting about the same for the use of said Panama- 
acific International Exposition Co. and its successors in interest; and 
the United States hereby cedes to the State of California such juris- 
diction over said portion of said military reservation as the said State 
now ses elsewhere within Its territory, such cession to be co- 
extensive territorially with the 9 use whereof may be granted 
to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition Co. and its successors 
by the Secretary of War in accordance herewith and to terminate 
without further action on the of the State of California upon the 
revocation or termination of the rer e: Provided, That the cession 
of jurisdiction made by this act shall take effect upon the termination 
of the cession of jurisdiction made by the jolnt resolution of Congress 
approved October 22, 1914, on the condition that the same is accepted 
by the Legislature of the State of California at its first session after 
the passage of this act, this cession to be without prejudice to the 
jurisdiction of the United States to ne and punish all crimes com- 
mitted within said portion of sald military reservation prior to the 
date R ehar Ske vested In the State under said joint resolution ap- 
ve October 22, 1914: Provided further, That when the United 
tates shall resume possession of said lands, or any part thereof, the 
grees herein ceded over said lands so repossessed shall revest 
n the United States: And provided further, That in the event of the 
failure of said exposition 3 or its successors, on the revocation of 
this privilege, to remove the buildings and pe ap big thereon, the 
shall then vest in and become the property of the United States: A 
provided further, That the privileges herein granted shall only apply 
so long as the building in question is used as an art museum, and for 


no other p 2 

Construction, repair and maintenance, military and post roa 
bridges, and trails, Alaksa: Construction, repair, and maintenance o 
Territory of Alaska, 


and post roads, bridges, and tra 


500,000. 

Barracks and quarters, Philippine Islands: Continuing the work of 
provom tor the proper shelter and protection of officers and enlisted 
men of the Army of the United States lawfully on duty in the Philip- 
pine Islands, including repairs and 3 of rents, the acquisition 
of title to building sites, and such additions to existing military reser- 
vations as may be necessary, and including also shelter for the animals 
and sheer and all other buildings necessary for post administration 


p 600. 

„ That no of said sum shall be expended for the con- 
struction of quarters for officers of the Army the total cost of which, 
including the heating and plumbing apparat wiring and fixtur 
shall exceed the case of quarters of a officer the sum o 
$8,000; of a colonel or officer above the rank of captain $6,000; and 
of an officer of and below the rank of captain, $4, ` 

Construction and repair of hospitals: For construction and repair 
of hospitals at military posts already established and occupied, in- 
Stabe A the extra-duty pay of enlisted men employed on the same. and 
includ ag also all expenditures for construction repairs required 
at the Army and I Hospital at Hot — Ark., and for the 
construction and repafr of eral hospitals and expenses incident 
thereto, and for additions needed to meet the uirements of increased 
sartina o 8 temporary hospitals in standing camps and canton- 


ments, è 
rters for hospital stewards: For construction and repair of quar- 
ters for . stewards at military posts already established and 
mony: Dy + ype the extra-duty pay of enlisted men employed on the 
same, ly 
Shooting galleries and range: For shelter, shooting galleries, ranges 
for small-arms target practice, machin n actice, fleld-artillery 
practice, repairs, and expenses incident thereto, including four or 
aste for marking targets, hire of 8 such ranges and galleries 
o be open as far as practicable to the National Guard and organized 
54 000. under r tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of W 


Target range, Vancouver Barracks, Wash.: For the acquisition of 
approximately 504 acres of land situated near the city of Vancouver, 

ash., to provide suitable target ranges for each arm of the military 
service stationed at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., and for the con- 
vena rr 4 Nga of suitable target butts, range buildings, water supply, 
ete. $100, X 

Fos the acquisition of private holdings now embraced in the Fort 
Bliss target range, situated in Dona Ana County. N ex.. by con- 
demnation or by purchase, $7,120. 

For sinking additional wells to augment the present insufficient water 
supply and for the construction of new ranges, $28,000. 

Rlalntenance, Army War College: For supplying the necessary fuel 
for heating the Army War College building at Washington Barracks and 
for lighting the building and junds; also for pay of a chief engineer, 
at $1,400 per annum; and assistant engineer, at $900; four firemen, a 
$720 each; one elevator conductor, at $720; $10,700. 

Rent of buildings, Quartermaster Corps: For rent of buildings and 

rts of buildings in the District of Columbia for military purposes, 

uring the fiscal year 1917, as follows: 

Field medical supply 2 8 

Signal Corps ae 00; 

nartermaster stable. $3,700; 

uartermaster stable and storehouse, $4,938; 
artermaster stable and warehouse, 600; 

r 1 Schon, picked ; board, $3,000 

For atten surgeon an . 7 

De S 1 2 office, $2,500 p 


ar, 


500; $ 
8 — ——— ster Corps, ` * 
aim: to and loss o vate pro H ent o 
Suse Areng p y 8 E the 
at have accrued, or 
til * Provided, ‘That eet 9 

lable un e : at settlemen 
„ — by the Auditor for the War rtment, upon 
Secre of War, where the 


the 
dam: been ascertained by the War Department, and 
3 will be accepted y the Taian of the pro 
satisfaction of such $5,000. 


* 


77.000000 peewee E 


1916. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Medical and Hospital Department: For the purchase of medical and 
hospital supplies, including motor ambulances, and motorcycles for 
medical service, their maintenance, repair, and operation, and disin- 
fectants, and the exchange of typewriting machines, for military posts, 
camps, hospitals, hospital ships and transports, and supplies required 
for mosquito destruction in and about the military posts in the Canal 
Zone: Provided, That the Secretary of War may in his discretion select 
types and makes of motor ambulances for the Army and authorize their 
purchase without regard to the laws prescribing advertisement for mes 

sals for supplies and material for the Army: Provided further, That 
Rereatter, whenever contracts which are not to be performed within 60 
days are made on behalf of the Government by the Surgeon General 
or by officers of the Medical Department authorized to make them, 
and are in excess of $500 in amount, such contracts shall be reduced 
to writing and signed by the contracting parties, but in all other cases 
contracts shall be prepared under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Surgeon General; for expenses of medical supply oppor for 
medical care and treatment not otherwise provided for, including care 
and subsistence in 5 hospitals, of officers, enlisted men, and 
civilian em pioress of the Army, of applicants for enlistment, and of 
prisoners of war and other persons in military custody or confinement, 
when entitled thereto by law, regulation, or contract: Provided, That 
this shall not apply to officers and enlisted men who are treated in 
private hospitals or by civilian physicians while on furlough; for the 
proper care and treatment of epidemic and contagious diseases in the 
Army or at military posts or stations, including measures to prevent 
the spread thereof, and the payment of reasonable damages not other- 

provided for for bedding and clothing injured or destroyed in such 
revention; for the pay of male and female nurses, not including the 
urse Corps (femalc), and of cooks and other civilians employed for 
the proper care of sick officers and soldiers, under such regulations 
fixing thelr number, qualifications, assignment, pay, and allowances as 
shall have been or shall be prescribed by the Secretary of War; for 
the pay of civilian physicians employed to examine physically appli- 
cants for enlistment and enlisted men, and to render other professional 
services from time to time under proper authority; for the pay of other 
employees of the Medical Department; for the 38 of express 
companies and loca: transfers papos direct! y the Medical De- 
partment for the transportation of medical and hospital supplies, in- 
eluding bidders“ . and water for AONI s for og for use 
in teaching the art of cooking to the Hospital Corps; for the supply of 
the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; for advertising, 
printing, binding, laundry, and all other necessary miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the Medical Department, $4,500,000, of which sum $500,000 
may be used under the direction of the Seeretary of War in the erec- 
tion or rental of temporary hospitals for the care and shelter of the 
sick and Injured: Provided, That so much of the act of June 3, 1916, 
as relates to the age limit for eligibility to appointment of first lieu- 
tenants in the Medical artment of the Army, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed: Pro: further, That after January 1, 1918, the 
maximum age limit for agg to appointment of first lieutenants in 
the Medical Department of the Army shall be 32 years. 

Hospital care Canal Zone garrisons: For paying the Panama Canal 
such reasonable charges, exclusive of subsistence, as may be approved 
by the Secretary of War for caring in its hospitals for officers, enlisted 
men, military prisoners, and civillan employees of the Army admitted 
thereto upon the ae ey of proper military authority: Provided, That 
the subsistence of the said patients, except commissioned officers and 
acting dental surgeons, shall be paid to d hospitals out of the appro- 

riation for subsistence of the Army at the rates provided therein 
25 commutation of rations for enlisted patients in general hospitals, 


Army Medical Museum and Library: For Army Medical Museum, 
reas Boor and the preparation and purchase of new 
specimens, $5, y 

For the library of the Surgeon General’s office, including the purchase 
of the necessary books of reference and periodicals, $10, 0 


BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS. 


Care of insane Filipino soldiers: For care, maintenance, and treat- 
ment at asylums in the Philippine Islands of insane natives of the 
8 slands cared for in such institutions conformable to the 
act o Congrosy approved May 11, 1908 (35 Stats., P 122), $1,500. 

Care of ne soldiers, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry: For care, 
maintenance, and treatment at asylums in Porto Rico of insane soldiers 
of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, $300. 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 


Engineer depots: For incidental expenses for the depots, including 
fuel, lights, chemicals, stationery, hardware, machinery, pay of civilian 
clerks, mechanics, laborers, and other employees, extra-duty pay to 
soldiers necessarily em ort ae for periods not less than 10 days as 
artificers on work in addition to and not strictly in the line of their 
military duties, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, draftsmen, printers, 
lithographers, photographers, engine drivers, telegraph operators, teams- 
sters, wheelwrights, masons, machinists, painters, overseers, laborers ; 
for lumber and materials and for labor for packing and crating engineer 
supplies; Te of, and for materials to repair, public buildings, ma- 
chinery, and instruments, and for unforeseen expenses, $27,500. 

Engineer School, Washington, D. C.: Equipment and maintenance 
of the Engineer School at Washington Barracks, D. C., including pur- 
chase and repair of instruments, 8 implements, models, and 
materials, for the use of the school and for instruction of engineer 
troops in their special duties as sappers and miners; for land mining, 
pontoniering, and signaling; for purchase and binding of professional 
works and periodicals of recent date treating on military and civil 
engineering and kindred scientific miro gear for the library of the United 
States Engineer School; for incidental expenses of the school, includin 
chemicals, . hardware, machinery, and boats; for pay o 
civilian clerks, draftsmen, electricians, mechanics, and laborers; com- 
pensation of civilian lecturers and payment of tuition fees of student 
officers at civil technical institutions; for unforeseen ses; for 
travel expenses of officers on journeys approved by the Secretary of 
War and made for the purpose of instruction: Provided, That the trav- 
eling expenses herein provided for shall be in lieu of mfleage and other 
allowances; and to provide means for the theoretical and practical 
instruction at the Engineer School by the purchase of textbooks, books 
of reference, scientific and professional papers, and for other absolutely 
necessary expenses, $25,000. 

For one power lithographic press for the Engineer School, $6,000. 

For the pone of material to be used in the construction of a 
trade-school building at the Engineer School, to remain available until 
expended, $9,000. 


Engineer equipment of troops: For pontoon material, tools, instru- 
ments, supplies, and appliances required for use in the engineer equip- 
ment of troops, for military surveys, and for nen operations in the 
field, including the purchase and preparation of engineer manuals and 
procurement of special paper for same, and for a reserve supply of above 
equipment, to be immediately available, $1,000,000. 

Provided, That authority is granted for the purchase, maintenance, 
and repair and operation from this appropriation of not to exceed 38 
motorcycles, including those on hand. 

Civilian assistants to Engineer officers: For services of surveyors, 
survey parties, draftsmen, photographers, master laborers, and clerks 
to Engineer officers on the staffs of division, corps, and department com- 
manders, $75,000. 

Engineer operations in the field: For expenses incident to military 
engineer operations in the field, including the purchase of material 
and a reserve of material for such operations, the purchase, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of passenger-carrying vehicles, and such ex- 
penses as are ordinarily provided for under appropriations for“ En- 

eer depots,” “ Civilian assistants to Engineer officers,” and “ Maps, 

‘ar Department,” $100,000. 

Contingencies, Engineer Department, Philippine Islands: For con- 
tingent expenses incident to the operations of the Engineer Department 
in the e Islands, to be expended at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of War, $4,000. 

The following-described tract of land on the island of Oahu, Hawaii, 
known as the Puuloa Military Reservation, is hereby transferred to 
and placed under the control and jurisdiction of the Navy Department 
for use for naval purposes: Beginning at a concrete monument on 
the beach on the west side of the entrance to Pearl Harbor situated 
about 90 feet south of the small pier and 1224 feet from the south- 
east corner of storehouse (from which said concrete monument Salt 
Lake triangulation station bears by true azimuth 238° 22“ and the 
spire of Puuloa Church 247° 2’) the boundary runs by true bearings 
as follows: Southwesterly along the shore at high-water mark to a 
similar concrete monument on the ocean beach; thence north 14° 20’ 
west 1,150 feet to a concrete monument; north 62° 10’ east 7,945 feet 
to the point of beginning; containing 322 and 33/100 acres, more or 


ess. 

Where the expenses of persons engaged in fleld work or traveling 
on official business outside of the District of Columbia and away from 
their designated posts of duty are chargeable to appropriations of the 
Engineer Department contained in the Army appropriation act for the 
yl year 1917, a per diem rate of $4 may be allowed in lieu of sub- 
sistence. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Ordnance service: For the current expenses of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in connection with 8 receiving, storing, and issuing 
ordnance and ordnance stores, comprising police and office duties, rents, 
tolls, fuel, light, water, and advertising, stationery, typewriters, and 
adding machines, including their exchange, and office furniture, tools, 
and instruments of service; for incidental expenses of the ordnance 
service and those attending practical trials and tests of ordnance, 
small arms, and other ordnance stores; for publications for libraries 
of the Ordnance Department, including the Ordnance Office; subscrip- 
tions to periodicals, which may be paid for in advance; and payment 
for mechanical labor in the office of the Chief of Ordnance; and for 
prane maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled or 

orse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, $475,000. 

Ordnance stores, ammunition: Manufacture and purchase of am- 
munition for small arms and for hand use for reserve supply, am- 
munition for burials at the National Soldiers’ Home in Washington, 
D. C., ammunition for firing the morning and evening gun at military 
posts prescribed by General Orders, No. 70, Headquarters of the Army, 
dated July 23, 1867, and at National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers and its several branches, including National Soldiers’ Home 
in Washington, D. C., and soldiers’ and sailors State homes, $10,- 


000. 
Provided, That not more than $5,000,000 of this appropriation may 
be used in the purchase of ammunition, 

Provided further, That $250,000 of this appropriation may be used 
to procure gauges, dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, and other cial aids 
and 8 including specifications and detailed drawings neces- 
sary for the manufacture by the Government and by private manu- 
facturers of ammunition necessary for the use of the land forces of 
the United States in time of war, and in the purchase of lots of am- 
munition to complete the object of this proviso the existing laws Re 
scribing competition in the procurement of supplies by purchase shall 
not govern in orders not to exceed $50,000 in any one case. 

Small-arms target practice: For manufacture and purchase of am- 
munition, targets, and other accessories for small-arms, hand, and 
machine-gun target practice and instruction; marksmen's medals, prize 
arms, and insignia for all arms of the service; and ammunition, tar- 
gets, target materials, and other accessories may be issued for small- 
arms target practice and instruction of able-bodied males capable of 
bearing arms and at the educational institutions and State soldiers’ 
and sailors’ orphans’ homes to which issues of small arms are lawfully 
made, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe 
provided the total value of the stores so issued to the educationa 
institutions and homes does not exceed $30,000, $3,000,000. 

Provided, That not more than $1,500,000 of this 8 may 
be used for the purchase of articles not manufactur 
ment and necessary for small-arms target practice. 

Manufacture of arms: For manufacturing, repairing, procuring, and 
issuing arms at the national armories, $5,000,000. 

Provided, That $200,000 of this appropriation may be used to procure 

uges, dies, digs. tools, fixtures, and other special aids and appliances, 
fncludin specifications and detailed drawings, necessary for the manu- 
facture by private manufacturers, of arms necessary to arm the land 
forces likely to be 94 ye by the United States in time of war, and 
in the purchase of lots of arms to complete the object of this proviso 
the existing laws prescribing competition in the procurement of supplies 
by purchase shall not govern in orders not to exceed $50,000 in any 
one case. 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, for use in target practice, targets, 
target materials, and other necessary accessories, to rifle clubs organized 
under the rules of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice and to schools having a uniformed corps of cadets and carrying on 
e training, in sufficient number for the proper conduct of target 

ractice. 

p Ordnance stores and supplies: For overhauling, cleaning, repairing. 
and preserving ordnance and ordnance stores in the hands of troops and 
at the arsenals, posts, and depots; for purchase and manufacture of 


by the Govern- 
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ordnance 


tor Infantry, Cavalry, and 


Army, and 7 may be set aside from the funds Pig hee ya for that 


Artillery ery equipa Beadle including he uding ona uipments for Cavalry and Arti. allotted to any State, Territory, or Colum- 
ag aw wry obo. at $5,800,000 of tats Bia euch portion of said id fonda as may be necessary for the pa 
That not more than $5, this a on may transportation. 5 suc 

be used for the purchase of ordnance stores. EEN, tion ore the National Guard of. ald ett, erritory, or the District of 

The 1 . of War is AN authorized to sell, at the prices flxed Columbia as shall parti te in such encampments, maneuvers, or other 

and pu the Chief of Ordnance, to the Government of Cuba | exercises, including outdoor target practice and field and coast de- 


such EEA and quantities of ordnance and ordnance stores as may be | fense instruction; and the officers and enlisted men of such National 
desired by that pap ned for the equipment of its troops and as may oreu while so engaged shall be entitled to the same pay, subsistence, 


be approved by the President of the United States. and transportation as officers and enlisted men of corr semg Er 
National trophy and medals for rifle contests: For the ose of fur- | of the Regular Army are or hereafter may be entitled w: To 
a national trophy and — and other prizes provided | provide for camps of instruction for the instruction of officers and 
and contested for annuall Wy. under such lations as — AKA = enlisted men of the National Guard. Such shall be conducted 
perinad Dy gatas ong S ar, said cont 8 rmy, | by officers of the Regular Army detailed by the tary of War for 
Navy, Marine Co and the National Guard or Militia a the e re yaad and may be located either in i oe without the State, 
several Sta Territories, and of the District of Columbia, members of tory, or District of Columbia to which ä of the Na- 
rifle clubs, and civilians, and for the cost of the pe y, prizes, a med- | tional designated to attend 105 ca 83 Officers 
als herein provided for, and for the promotion of rifle ‘practice through- | and eniisted men atten such cam Seal ee ant be entitled y and 


out the United States, including the reimbursement of n =- | transportation, and ~~ ong to su sistence in addition at e same 
ses of members of the Penge Board for the Promotion of Rifle Pae rates as for a maneuvers for feld and coast-defense 
rposes hereinbefore prescribed under the | instruction. To be rsa aa available, $500,000: Pro t of 


ice, to be e ded for 
direction of the Secretar: se Wan pit | aban this sum $100,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, is author- 
Automatic machine es. the pas se, manufacture, and test | ized to be expended for the payment of transportation of troops of the 
of automatic machine rifles, including their pra% and ee to be —— Army in connection with joint —.— of instruction of the 
available until the close of the cal year ending June 80, 1918, | National Guard: Provided further, t hereafter nothing in the act 
$6,000,000. of February 4, 1887, known as the act to late commerce, or any 
Automatic machine rifles: For the purch RCS, and test of | amendments th ‘shall be construed to prohibit an any common carrier 
automatic machine rifles, including N mige g equipments, for the | from 5 — redu rates for members of National Guard organiza- 
National Guard, to be available until the bee of the — ending | tions to and from joint encampments with the Regular Army. 
June 30, 1918, $6,000 6.000.009. To provide for the attendance of selected officers or eel men 


‘Armored motor cars: For the purchase and manufacture of armored | of the National Guard who pursue a “regular course of any 
motor cars, 1 00.000. military service school of — United States except the United 1. 
Field Artillery for National Guard: For the porpsssy of manufacturing | Military Academy; or to be attached to an organization of the same 
Field sey. material for the National Guard of the several States, | arm, 33 or department to which such officers or enlisted men shall 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, but 1* remain the property belong, or routine practical instruction at or near an Army post dur- 
of the. Unites States and to be accounted for in the manner now pre- — 2 a period of field training or other outdoor exercises; and such 
scribed by law, the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, under such r or enlisted men shall receive out of any National Guard allot- 
3 795 e anar ig pot pa en on the requisitions of the governors of | ment of funds available for the purpose the same travel allowances 
the several Territories or the gree eg general of the | and quarters or commutation of quarters, and the same the R allow- 
National Guard ey ‘the District of Columbia, to issue said artillery mate- | ance, and subsistence to which officers or enlisted men of t Regular 
rial to the National Guard; and the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby | Army would be entitled for attending such school, college, or practical 
appropriated and made immediately available and to remain available | course of instruction under orders from ae milita 5 — ty while 
until the end of the cerry year 1918, for the manufacture and issue | in actual attendance at such school, co „ or practical course of m- 
of the articles constitut the same: Provided, That not more than ances auibor $50,000: Provided, That in no case shall the pay and allow- 
$5,000,000 of this 3 may be used for the purchase of Field | ances authorized herein exceed those of a captain. 
Artillery material. provide for pay and allowances of officers of the National Guard 
Ammunition for Field Artillery for the National Guard: For the on — . to duty the Militia Bureau, 812.000. 
a of manufacturing reserve ammunition for Field snd the latest To ap tens for pay or prope roperty and disbursin: eii of the several 
tional Guard of the several States, Territories, and the District ‘of States, Territories, and District of Columbia, 150. 

Columbia, the funds to be immedlately availa - and to remain available For providing arms, ordnance stores, quartermaster stores, camp egui- 
untii the end of the fiscal year ending rele 1918, $10,000,000. page, and all other tary supplies for issue to the National Guard: tor 
Provided, That not more red $5,000,000 of this appropriation may be promotion of rifle practice, including the acquisition, constructi 

eee in eae uec of Field Artille 57280 ammunition, ee e and 299 of shooting Ueries and suitable targ 
her, That not more mg — of this appropriation —.— tor tne hire of horses and Grat a als for the use of 8 
e 7 used to procure gauges, dies, vis, tow is, fixtures, and other ps, batteries, and wagons; for forage for the same; and for such 
special aids and appliances, includ ennd and detailed draw- —.— incidenta! expenses in connection with lawfully authorized en- 
ings necessary for the manufacture * manufacturers of field | campments, maneuvers, and field instruction as the retary of War 
artillery Pai lary Pas necessary for the n use of the land forces of the Nat deem necessary; and for such other expenses pertaining to the 
United States in time of war, and in t sel tren of lots of ammuni- onal Guard as are now or may hereafter be authorized by law, 
tion to complete the object of this — —— existing laws prescribing | $1,000,000: Provided haas tbe 8 of War 4s hereby authorized 


competition in the procurement of supplies by purchase shall not govern | to relieve any y State, Ter ritory, or the District of Columbia further 
in orders not to exceed $50,000 in any one case, accountability for United States property issued thereto for the use 
Provided further, That the . hereinbefore made under | of the Ph prong sh Militia thereof which the records of the War Depart- 


the heading “ Ordnance De; * shall be 8 for the pay- | ment show to have been lost or destroyed prior to December 31, 191 
ment of an allowance not 0 8 $4, per day in leu of subsistence To provide for the necessary clerical and office expenses of the 
to civillan employees of the Ordnance Department traveling on official | Militia Bureau authorized by section 67 of the act approved June 3, 
business outside ae the District of Columbia and away from their 1 Chief clerk, $2,000; clerks—2 of class 4, 3 of class 3, 7 of class 
8 posts of duty. 15 of class 1, 8 at $1) 000 each ; messenger ; 2 assistant messengers; 
That the sie Bi is authorized to appoint, and, by and with the 2 laborers, at $600 each per annum 

advice and consent of the Senate, to commission to the grade of first For miscellaneous expenses, including oa eget? furniture, telegraph 
lieutenant in the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, a pay clerk | and psn greg service, and necessary nting and binding, $4,000: 
of over 31 F geie service, now in actiye service, and who has been Travel of Federal officers in carr g out the provisions of section 
recommended by the then Secretary of War for such a ntment. 93 of the act of Jane 3. 1916, $17.5 

That for the lacement of a bridge across the ublican River Travel of inspector-instructors ‘and 'sergeant- instructors, Joining at 
oe N Riley, Kans., under the direction of the eng ona of War, | State stations for duty and returning to duty with regiments, 57.500; 
$30,000. necessary, and the Treasurer Travel of „ in making visits of instruction to 
of the United States is hereby 3 and authorized to retain, out of | armories, $30, Pr „ That said inspector-instructors traveling 
any moneys due or that may become due from the Government of the oat rg Po receive more than their actual expenses out of these appro- 


pended for the He ye of said bridge. oo — Federal officers in connection with State camps of instruc- 
ste as ron time got pe is pp ne pon through the Secretary = — fra 2 5 $30,000 ES = 

of War, to e possession and assume con of any system or systems spec arget ranges and m zation cam ‘or use of the 
of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same to the | National Guard, $1,000; 75 


exclusion, as far as necessary, of all other traffic thereon for the 3 of material pertaining to Wield Artillery and Signal © 

franster OF transportation of . material, and — or . Nagle anonsi 8 42.000; 0 — pa SAE 
or such other purposes connected emergency as may meed- — 25 supplies ng tran: ation animals 
ful or desirable. t for nl use of Cavalry, Field Artille . companies. Engi- 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard: To for National mal Guard, 
the purchas under such aoe oy Meine as the Secretary of War may a, tame of . on duty with the National Guard, 
conforming to the —.— r Army standards for the | inclu ing quarters, fuel, light, medicines, and medical attendance, 
Bee of Field artillery, Cavalry, signal co engineer companies, $50,000 
ambulance companies, and other — se the National Provided, That whenever practicable inspector-instructors shal! ase 
said horses to remain the 8 of the United States end to be need the State armories for offices; 
solely N military purposes. Horses so purchased may be issued not to 3 rent of inspector-instructors, $12,500. 


py pad companies, and other mounted wnits) of rhe 


exceed 32 to one battery, troop: i or Company, or 4 to a battalion or AH the money hereinbefore ap riated for arming, equi und 
regimental h head under such regulations as the Secretary of | training the National Guard sha ahan be aleio isbursed and accoun 2 or as 
War may A mg , $50,000. such and for that purpose shall — one fund. 

To provide tor the procurement of forage, bedding, shoeing, veterinary Arms, uniforms, equipment, and so forth, National Guard: To pro- 


8988 and ge ig for horses that may be owned by, or issued to | cure by purchase or manufacture and issue from time to time to the 
nizations the National Guard, 8 National Guard upon requisition of the governors of the several 
© provide for the Sorpe riea 0 ‘competent help for the care of | States and Territories. or the commanding hae National Guard 

material, animals, and equipment thereof, under such regulations as the | of the District of Commbia, such number of United States service 


Secretary of War may prescribe: That the men to be com arms with all accessories, Field Artillery and Coast Artillery matcrial, 
sated, not to exceed five for each ba ery. ‘troop, or company, sha be engineer, signal, at sanita material, accounterments, field mi- 
duly enlisted therein and shall N a by the battery, troop, or | forms, clothing. Publications, and — Stores of all 
company commander under such of War | kinds, including papile., animals, as are necessary to arm, uniform, 


— 2 the 

may prescribe and shall be pun; he ‘United 1 Biates disbursing officer | and equip for service the National Guard in the several States, 

in each State, Territory, an f Columbia, $25,000. Territories, and the District of Columbia: Provided. That of the sum 
To provide for the participation of the whole or any of the | herein rg oes herbi 2 „ or so much thereof ns may be required, 

2 Guard in encampments, maneuvers, or other exer includ- | may, in t secretion of the Secretary of War. be made available for 
— S outdoor target ane and field and coast-defense instruction, | the purchase and maintenance of material and equipment necessary for 

either independently or in conjunction with any part of the Regular | the N instruction in military aviation of such officers and en- 
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listed men of the National Guard as may be authorized 
Department to attend the United States Aviatiom Sehool. 


by the War 
$2,000,000, 
anges for Field Artillery target practice: For the acquisition by 


urchase or condemnation of the necessary land for suitable ranges 
or Wield Artillery target practice, the land to be of such general 
character as to permit of use for instruction of troops of other arms 
to be located within the eastern and western military. departments, 
and to defray the expenses incident to locating and acquiring title 
thereto, $300,000, 4 

Supplying and exchanging, Infantry. equipment. National Guard: 
For the: purpose of manufacturing, procuring, exchanging, and issuing 
model of 1910 cguipment to the Infantry. and: other dismounted organi- 
zations. of the National Guard of sev. States. Territories, and 
the District of Columbia: Provided, That whenever in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War a sufficient number of Infantry equipment. 
model of 1910, shall have: been procured and shall be available for the 
purpose the Secretary of War is: orate authorized to issue on the regui- 
sition of the governors of the several States and Territories, or the com- 
manding general of the District of Columbia National Guard, such num- 
bers thereof as. are: required for equipping the National Guard in said 
States, Territories; and the District of Columbia, without charging 
the cost or value thereof or any expenses connected therewith against 
any allotments to said States, Territories. or the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That the’ equipment thus issued shall be receipted for and 
shall remain the property of the United States aud be annually ac- 
counted tor by the governors of the several States, Territori and 
the commanding general of the District of Columbia National Guard 
as now uired by law, and that each State, Territory, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall, upon receipt of new equipment, turn im to the 
Ordnance Department of the Uaited States Army. without receivin 
any money credit therefor and without expense for transportation oi 


Infan nipment now its possession, the property of the United 
24000 ad’ replaced by articles of the model of 1910 equipment, 


To establish and maintain Indoor and outdoor rifle for the 
use of all able-bodied males ca le of bearing: arms. under reasonable 


ge in prac- 
ase of materials, supplies. and services, an or 


To: provide for the: expense of maintaining. uvon military reserva- 
tions. or elsewhere, cam for the milita instruction and training 
of such citizens as may selected for such instruction and trainin, 
under such regulations as 3 prescribed by the Secretary of War, an 
tw furnish to sald citizens subsistence, transportation, and uniforms 
authorized by the uct of Congress approved June 3, 1916, $2,000,000: 
Provided, That so much of this appropriation as may be necessary 
shail be ava:lable for the subsistence and transportation of all persons 
between the 5 of 18 and 45 years who have attended any camp 
authorized by the Secretary of War during the calendar year 1916. 

For the payment of transpo ion. of teams authorized by the 
Secre of War to participate im the nationa! matches, $80,000: Pro- 
vided, T this amount shall be 5 among the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, acco: to: the distance 
from the seat of government to the place where the ney matches 
are to be held: And provided further, That the governors the States 
or Territories or the Board of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia may designate which. team or teams shall attend from their re- 
spective States, Territories, or District of Columbia. 

Provided, That no: part of the ap riations made in this act shall 
be available for the salary or pay of, any officer, — fe superin- 
tendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any em- 
ployee of the United States while making or causing to be made with 
a. stop watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study of any job 
of any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of 
the movements: of any such employee while en upon such work; 
nor shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be avallable 
to pay any premium or bonus or cash: reward to any employee in 
addition: to his. regular wages, except for suggestions resulting im» 
provements or economy in the operation of any Government plant. 

That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated. out of any money 
im the Treasury not otherwise app: 
direction. of the Seeretary of War, and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, for the support of, at a cost of not more than. 
$50 per month, or so much of said amount as the Secretary of War 
may deem necessary, and not more than such enlisted man has been 
contributing monthly to the support of his family at the time of his 
being called or drafted into the service of the Ù 


man, or to any member of the 
family of any such enlisted: man, by virtue of the passage: of this act: 
And provided further, That this: paragraph shall not apply to any such 
enlisted man who shall marry after the 15th of July. 1916; and 
the word “family” shall include only wife, ren, and dependent 


mothers: 
That no part of the ap riations made in this. act shall be avail- 


riated, to be expended under the | 


spectates an officer in the Army who is not a citizen of the United 

That section 125 of the act entitled ‘An act for further and more 
effectual = for the national defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1916, shall apply te the Coast Guard in the same man- 
ner as to the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
$ That a 4716. of the Revised Statutes be, and the same is here 

y, repealed, 

Sec. 2. That æ council of national defense is hereby established, for 
the coordination of industries and resources for the national security 
and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 

That the council o1 national defense shall nominate to the Presiden 
and the President shall appoint, an advisory commission, consisting o 
not more than seven persons, each of whom shall have special knowl- 
edge of some industry, public utility, or the development of some 
natural resource, or be otherwise specially qualified, in the opinion 
of the council, for the performance of the duties hereinafter provided. 
The members of the advisory commission shall serve without compen: 
sation, but shall be allowed actual expenses of travel and subsistence 
when attending meetings of the commission or engaged in investiga- 
tions pertaining to ite activities. The 3 commission shall hold 
such meetings as shall be called by the council or be provided by the 
—.— and regulations adopted by the council for the conduct of its 
wor! 

That it shall be the duty of the council of national defense to: super- 
vise and direct investigations and make recommendations to the. Presi- 
dent and the beads of executive departments as to the location of rail- 
roads with reference to the frontier of the United States so as to render 
tp expeditious conveutration of troops and supplies to points: of 

efense; the coordination of military, industri and commercial pur» 
poses in the tocation of extensive highways and branch lines of. rail- 
road; the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of military and 
naval resources for defense; the increase of domestic production: of 
articles and materiais essential to the support of armies and of the 
‘people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the development 
of seagoing rtation ; data as to amounts, location, method and 
means of production, and availability of military supplies; the giving 
of information to producers and manufacturers as to the class o sup- 
plies needed by the military and other services. of the Government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations: which will 
render possible in time of need: the immediate concentration and utili- 
zation of the resources of the Nation. 

That the council of national defense shall — rules and regula- 


such commission — . developed by suitable investigation, research, 


its assistance in spe-ial investigations, either oe ee 88 of 
y qua’ 


so emp! 

That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as: may. be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
app a to be immediately available, for experimental work and 
inves tions- undertaken e council, by the: advisory commission, 
or subordinate bodies, for employment of a director, expert and 
clerical expenses and supplies, and for the necessary expenses of mem- 
bers of the advisory commission or subordinate: bodies going to and 
attending. meetings of the commission or subordinate bodies, Reports 
shall be submitted by all subordinate bodies and by the advisory com- 
mission to the council, and from time to time the council shall report 
to the: President or to the beads: of executive departments upon special: 
ingniries or subjects. appropriate thereto, and an annual report to the 
Congress shall be submitted through the President, including as full a 
statement of the activities of the council!’ and! the agencies subordinate 
to it as is consistent. with the public: interest, including an itemized 
account of the expenditures made by the council or authorized by it, 
im as full detail ax the publie interest will permit: Provided, however, 
That when deemed proper the President may authorize, in amounts 
stipulated: by him. unvouchered expenditures and report the gross sums 
so authorized not itemized. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion to 
3 the rules and pass the bill with the amendments read 
into it. E 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, if nobody opposed’ to the bill de- 
mands a second, I shall demand a second for the purpose of 
getting a discussion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]! 
demands a second. 

| Mr, HAY. Mr. Speaker; E ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered: as ordered. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks: unani- 
‘mous. consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] is recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to take up the time 
of the House on this bill. I have prepared a statement in re- 
gard to the Articles of War, which I will ask to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that his remarks on the Articles of War be printed 
‘in the Rxconn. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. HAY. Mr..Speaker, the Articles:of War constitute a code 
of eriminal law which: applies to all persons subject thereto; 
including many civilians as well as officers and enlisted’ men of 


able for the salary or pay of any person hereafter, in time of peace; | the Army. The Articles of War nullify all of their zivil rights’ 
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in conflict therewith, including their right to trial by jury. 
This criminal code authorizes the infliction of penalties of all 
grades, including death, imprisonment, fines and forfeitures, 
deprivation of citizenship, dismissal from public office, and dis- 
honorable discharge from the military service. Any of these 
penalties may be imposed by a court-martial composed of as 
few as seven officers, in the selection of whom the accused has 
no voice whatever, and from whose action there is no appeal, 
except to the military or other executive authorities who have 
ordered the trial of the accused, and have selected the members 
of the court to try him. No court in the land has power to 
modify or set aside the findings or sentence of any court-martial 
acting within the powers conferred upon it by this criminal code. 

In view of the great importance and gravity of the issues in- 
volved in the legislation proposed by Senate amendment 139 the 
conferees of the House felt that it ought not to be embodied 
in an appropriation bill, and that only as a separate measure 
could the House of Representatives give it the consideration, 
and subject it to the scrutiny which its importance demands. 
Moreover the very same measure as a separate bill (S. 3191) 
was actually pending before and under investigation by the 
Military Committee of the House. 

Such study of Senate amendment 139 as we could give 
revealed so many objectionable features that, however solicitous 
we might be to reach a complete agreement on the whole bill, 
we felt that without the elimination of at least the most of 
these features we could not properly take back such an agree- 
ment to this House and then compel it to accept the amendment 
with all of its faults or else to reject the whole report. We 
therefore insisted strenuously upon the elimination from the 
Senate amendment of those features which seemed to us to 
be the most dangerous. 

Under the old Articles of War the power of the prosecution— 
i. e., the military authorities, the Secretary of War, and the 
President—was almost unlimited, and their action was not sub- 
ject to effective review or control by any court or any other 
agency in the land. On the other hand, suspicion or disfavor 
on the part of military or other executive authorities was well- 
nigh defenseless against the overwhelming power and influence 
of these authorities. The accused had no voice in the selection 
of the members of the court-martial—the judges and the jury— 
which was to try him. And against the premeditated packing 
of such a court with members hostile to him or likely to be sub- 
servient to the views or desires of those conducting or instigat- 
ing his prosecution his sole protection was his right of challenging 
any member of the court, but only for cause. This protection 
was slight at the best, but in the case of a hostile court, packed 
or otherwise, it was utterly worthless, because in any case a 
challenge by the accused must be decided by the court itself, 
and from that decision there was no appeal. Of course, the de- 
cision of a hostile court would be adverse to the accused and 
would leave the membership of the court unchanged. 

Examination of Senate amendment 139 showed us that many 
of the changes proposed by it in the old Articles of War would 
not only increase greatly the power of the prosecution over 
those accused by it but would extend that power to, and would 
make subject to the new Articles of War, thousands of per- 
sons never before subject to the criminal law of the Army, 
including many civilians. 

Specifically, some of the most objectionable. and dangerous 
features of Senate amendment 139 of the Senate bill 3191, 
now before the Military Committee of the House, are as follows: 

The proposed amendment to section 1342, Revised Statutes, 
as well as sections a and g of proposed article 2 would make 
subject to the Articles of War at all times and all places all 
persons now or hereafter belonging to or constituting a part of 
the armies of the United States. But the national defense 
act, approved June 3, 1916, provided for the creation of two 
great organizations of civilians for possible military service 
in time of war, to wit, the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, the members of which would be sub- 
ject to the Articles of War only when ordered into active service 
or for purposes of instruction or training. Section 1 of said 
national defense act declares these two corps to be a part of 
the Regular Army. The new Articles of War, therefore, would 
make all members of these organizations, while engaged in their 
civilian pursuits, without having received a dollar from the 
Government and without having been called out for any pur- 
pose or having any actual connection whatever with the Army, 
at all times and all places subject to be haled before a court- 
martial at the whim of the local Regular Army officer em- 
powered to convene such courts in that locality for the trial 
of officers or enlisted men of the Army. These unfortunate 
civilians would thus be deprived of some of the most valuable 
of their civil rights, including the right of trial by jury, for al- 


leged offenses that some Army officer might see fit to try them 
for under the criminal code of the Army. It is needless to say 
that the enactment of any such legislation as this would be a 
serious if not fatal obstacle to the creation of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps created by the act 
of June 3, 1916. In the face of such legislation and the risk 
incident thereto but few prudent civilians could be expected to 
offer themselves for membership in either of said corps. 

Section 7 of proposed Article Z would make subject to the 
Army criminal code and to trial by courts-martial all persons 
under treatment in the general hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., 
or the tuberculosis hospital at Fort Bayard, N. Mex.; and these 
hospitals are open to the admission, under authorization by the 
Secretary of War, of many civilians. Section 8 of the same 
article would make subject to this code all persons accompany- 
ing the armies of the United States without the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, This would include even the 
wives and children living with officers and enlisted men who 
might be stationed in any place occupied by the Army, possibly 
for a long period of time outside of such territorial jurisdiction. 

These and other attempts to extend the operation of the 
criminal code of the Army seemed to us so alarming and danger- 
ous that we decided to offer as a substitute for the provisions 
in question amendments that would restrict the operation of 
the Articles of War to persons having some active relation to 
the military service, and to exempt all persons who have no 
such relation but who at all times and in all places are fully 
subject to the operation of the civil laws. These amendments 
were accepted by the Senate conferees, and were embodied in 
ee amended bill as finally reported to and passed by both 

ouses. 

These amendments exempted from the operation of the Arti- 

cles of War retired oflicers and retired enlisted men, not on 
active duty and having precisely the same status as retired 
judges and other pensioners, all of whom are always fully sub- 
ject to the operation of the civil laws. But this exemption we 
regard as a relatively unimportant matter and wholly secondary 
to the vitally important exemptions that we inisted should be 
made with regard to civilians, as above described. The exemp- 
tion of retired officers and enlisted men was not made at the 
instance or suggestion of any person outside of the conference 
committee. So far as the conferees of the House know, no re- 
tired officer or enlisted man approached any member of the com- 
mittee with regard to the matter, either directly or indirectly. 
And so far as we know no retired officer or enlisted man has 
manifested the slightest desire to have such an exemption made. 
This being the case this particular and unimportant exemption 
may well be abandoned. But the other and far more important 
amendments relating to members of the two civilian reserve 
corps and other civilians should be most decidedly insisted 
upon, . 
Article 18 of the new code proposed to give the prosecution 
the statutory right of challenging members of a court-martial, 
a right that from time immemorial has been denied to the prose- 
cution and given only to the accused who can have no yoice 
whatever in selecting the membership of the court-martial 
which is to try him. The prosecution under the old Articles of 
War has full power to shape the membership of any court- 
martial as it pleases, utterly regardless of the interests of the 
accused, and it is now proposed to give it a further opportunity 
to shape it over again if it should be found that the original 
shaping is not entirely satisfactory to the prosecution or those 
inspiring it. Inasmuch as the court itself has the final decision 
as to all challenges, the proposed innovation would materially 
lessen the little protection that the accused now has against 
a court hostile to him through design or otherwise. 

Article 44: From very early days the Articles of War have 
prohibited the infliction of the death penalty except by concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the entire membership of a court-martial. 
It is now proposed to permit the infliction of this extreme 
penalty upon concurrence of only two-thirds of the members 
present. 'Fhis opens the door to the manipulation of the mem- 
bership of a court which may be fatally injurious to the ac- 
cused. We regard it as a dangerous innovation and one that is 
indicative of the purpose, manifest throughout the new articles, 
to enhance the power of the prosecution and to diminish or 
destroy the few safeguards that the law now affords military 
subordinates against unfairness, oppression, and injustice on 
the part of their superiors. 

Sections 56 and 57: From the earliest days the Articles of 
War and Army regulations have required the periodical rendi- 
tion of muster rolls and returns in such a form as to give a 
complete military history of officers, enlisted men, and organi- 
zations comprising the Army. These records are a mine of his- 
torical information, to be found nowhere else, and which is 
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simply invaluable in the adjustment of pension and other 


claims against the Government, to say nothing of its value for 
current uses and as a source of historical data in the distant 
future. Sections 56 and 57 of the new code propose to omit 
the time-honored requirement that these records shall be made 
and preserved, thus leaving to the discretion of a constantly 
changing personnel in the offices of The Adjutant General, the 
Chief of Staff, and the Secretary of War to determine whether 
or not these reports and returns shall be rendered. We regard 
this proposed innovation as most injurious to the interests of the 


Government in view of the many and great interests involved, 


especially in view of the vast pecuniary interests of the Gov- 
ernment and of claimants against the Government on account of 
the rendition or alleged rendition of military service. 

There are numerous other more or less important objections 
which may be urged against Senate amendment 139, but I 
think enough has been said to show that the conferees on the 
part of the House would have been derelict in their duty to 
this House if they had brought back a complete agreement 
which would have accepted any of the most objectionable fea- 
tures which were excluded from the complete agreement which 
they did bring back. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Just for the Recorp. My understanding is that 
the bill which is now pending is exactly the same as the confer- 
ence report which was agreed to, both by the House and the 
Senate, and which went to the President, except that it leaves 
out the Articles of War and corrects a few typographical errors. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MOoNDELL] asked me for three or four minutes of time, but I 
assume that he does not care about it particularly, and there is 
nobody else on this side who desires time 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I call for a vote. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill as read. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the remarks which I have prepared upon 
the act approved June 8, 1916, which is known as the national- 
defense act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp as part of his remarks 
certain remarks which he has written out on the national- 
defense act. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, of course I do 
not intend to object, but I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia will give heed 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A number of questions have 
arisen—some coming from the frontier—with regard to the 
effect of certain paragraphs and clauses of the national-defense 
act, and I want to inquire if the gentleman’s remarks are an 
amplification of the bill? 

Mr. HAY. No; my remarks simply state what the bill does 
in the way of preparedness. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand. Certain inter- 
pretations by the War Department of the act have been pub- 
lished from time to time. The gentleman's remarks are not in 
that connection? 

Mr. HAY. No; they are not in that connection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, the act approved June 8, 1916, and 
now known as the national-defense act, contains in its provi- 
sions as much preparedness as is possible under our volunteer 
system. If a larger Army is thought necessary, it must be 
obtained through compulsory military service. Recent events 
have demonstrated that in time of peace it will be impossible 
to recruit the Army to the strength authorized by that act. 
And having in mind the experience of this country during the 
Civil War, it seems a certainty that we would be obliged to 
resort to the draft to raise an Army large enough to make war 
with a first-class power or to repel the invasion of such a power. 

The national-defense act provides an Army in time of peace 
of 65 regiments of Infantry, 25 regiments of Cavalry, 21 regi- 
ments of Field Artillery, 30,000 men in the Coast Artillery, with 
the necessary complement of officers, seven regiments of Engi- 
neers, and all the other necessary corps and departments for 
the proper administration of our Military Establishment. ‘The 
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act provides for 175,000 enlisted men of the line in time of 
peace, besides the enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, 
the Hospital Corps, the Signal Corps, and other corps of the 
Army, making in all in time of peace an Army of about 
216,000, which, expanded at full strength in time of war, will 
be about 256,000 men. 

The act further provides for the officers to officer this Army 
and makes provision for the proper organization of the Army 
a such a way as will best conduce to its discipline and effec- 

veness, 


The act makes provision for a large and effective aviation 


service, increases the Medical Department, and makes certain 
that all necessary sanitary measures will be taken to preserve 
the health of our soldiers in the field. 

It provides for 1,022 officers whose duty it will be to train 
the National Guard and to instruct in military tactics the 
Pee Mea gs of the country who are attending our colleges and 
schools. 

It provides for a Regular Army reserve which, in course of 
a reasonably short time, will be composed of men who have 
served for at least three years in the Army and who can be 
called to the colors whenever the emergency demands it. The 
act provides for an officers’ reserve corps in which can be 
placed men from all the occupations of life who are specially 
fitted for service in any branch of the Army and can be called 
for service in time of war. Means are provided for the instruc- 
tion of these officers. 

There is further provided the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
This corps is authorized to be established and maintained in the 
civil educational institutions of the country. It will be com- 
posed of the flower of the youth of the country attending the 
universities, colleges, and institutions of the land, particularly 
of those attending institutions known as land-grant colleges, 
Officers of the Army will be detailed to these institutions. En- 
listed men may also be detailed to them. Arms, ammunition, 
equipment, animals, and the necessary means of transportation 
are to be issued to them. Camps are to be maintained for six 
weeks during the year for the practical instruction of these 
students. When these students graduate in the military courses 
prescribed for these schools, they can be appointed to the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, and under certain circumstances may be fur- 
nished with subsistence during two years of their college course, 
A graduate is also eligible for temporary appointment as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Army. 

The act also provides for training camps to be maintained for 
military training and instruction of the citizens of the country, 
and to provide them with everything necessary for that training, 
including transportation to and from the training camps. 

It also provides for an enlisted reserve corps, the members of 
which are to be enrolled in time of peace and trained for 15 days 
each year, so that in time of war they will be ready for military 
service in the different branches of the service for which they 
are best adapted. 

The act provides for a National Guard to consist of about 
467,000 men, with the necessary complement of officers. ‘This 
force is to be kept on foot at all times, and is to be regularly 
trained and disciplined under Federal supervision, and can be 
used by the President for training purposes in time of peace, or 
to repel invasion, to suppress insurrection, and to execute the 
laws of the Union. In time of war, the authority of Congress 
being given the President to raise more troops than there are 
in the Regular Army, he is authorized to draft the members of 
the National Guard into the service of the United States. 

The act provides for the encouragement of rifle practice among 
the able-bodied male citizens of the country. 

It provides for the purchase and procurement of military sup- 
plies in time of actual or threatened war, and provides for the 
coordination of the industries of the country for that purpose. 

It provides for the procurement and use of gauges, dies, jigs, 
and so forth, for the manufacture of arms and ammunition. 

The act provides for a nitrate plant, so that this country in 
time of war, and at all times, may be independent of foreign 
countries for its supply of nitrates for the manufacture of 
powder, 

The Army appropriation bill provides for a council of national 
defense. 

Thus this Congress has provided a complete scheme for the 
national defense of the country. It rests with the executive 
branch of the Government to bring this scheme to a successful 
issue. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia about a matter? 

Mr. HAY, Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 
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Mr. MANN. In the Army appropriation bill which we have 
just passed there is an item, I believe, of $2,000,000 for train- 
ing cauips. 7 

Mr. HAY. Yes; $2,000,090. 

Mr. MANN. They are starting to hold a training camp at 
Camp Douglas, in Utah, now, and the Senate passed a bill yes- 
terday, making an appropriation of $30,000, so that the money 
would be immediately available for expenditure this week. In 
fact, the troops are now traveling on the train. I think the bill 
has not come over yet. The gentleman is willing to try to pass 
that, I believe? 

Mr. HAY. I would be very glad to pass that. I understand 
that the $30,000 is to be taken from the $2,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. As a matter of fact, that was the expecta- 
tion on my part, but as the bill was drawn—and it was drawn 
in the Judge Advocate’s oflice—it does not specifically provide 
that, although Senator Suoor told me that Gen. Scott told him 
that it would, in fact, be taken from the $2,000,000. 

Mr. HAY. It would not make any difference anyway. I think 
$2,000,000 is ample to take care of that camp and any more that 
may be desired. If I am not here when the bill comes over, I 
hope nobody will object when it is called up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the emergency in the case of this 
Utah camp as compared with the Plattsburg camp? 

Mr. HAY. As I understand it, the Utah camp had been sched- 
uled to open on the 21st of August—that is, yesterday—with the 
expectation that the Army bill would then be a law, as it bad 
passed both Houses, and the young men who are attending that 
camp or who propose to attend it had made all their prepara- 
tions to go, and the War Department had provided for their 
transportation and subsistence, and if there is any delay about 
it, the arrangements for the camp will be broken up and the 
camp will not be held, : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House 
whether the War Department, in anticipation of the enactment 
of the Army appropriation providing for transportation ex- 
penses for the persons attending these camps, has also made 
provision for the transportation of those attending Plattsburg 
and other camps? i 

Mr. HAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KAHN. There is a provision in the bill to the effect that 
the money so expended shall be taken out of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the phraseology as it passed the House 
there was no authority granted to provide for transportation 
ineurred prior to the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, yes. It provided that that money should be 
expended for the camps hereafter had and those that had 
already been had. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have had some correspondence with the 
division agent, who said that no promise had been made to pro- 
vide for the transportation prior to the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. How could he promise? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The phraseology allows the transportation? 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman has any doubt about it, I will be 
glad to read to him the language of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman is certain about it, I will 
accept his statement. I do not care about delaying the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. HAY. The bill reads: 


To provide for the expense of maintaining, apon military reservations 
or elsewhere, camps for the — instruction and training of such 
eitizens as may be selected for such instructions and training, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and to 
furnish to sai tizens the subsistence, transportation, and uniforms 
authorized by the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, $2,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will find it in the proviso. 

Mr. HAY. The proviso is: 


Provided, That so much of this appropriation as may be necessary 
shall be available for the subsistence and transportation of all persons 
between the ages of 18 and 45 years who have attended any camp au- 
thorized by the Secretary of War during the calendar year 1916. 


Mr. STAFFORD. That is entirely satisfactory, 
SHIPPING. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the Speaker 
to lay before the House the shipping bill (H. R. 15455), with 
Senate amendments; and when that is done, I shall move to 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 15455) 
to establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
Raval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 
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possessions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by 

water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the 

Orea States; and for other purposes, with Senate amendments 
ereto. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, if that motion 
is to be pressed, I shall raise the question of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. ALEXANDER] say to that? ; 

Mr. MANN. I suppose no motion is in order. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I do not know of any mo- 
tion that is in order, and therefore I shall raise the question of 
a quorum. f 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I sincerely hope the gentleman will not 
delay the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I shall do so in every pos- 
sible way that I can. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Of course it will result in inconvenience 
to gentlemen on that side as well as on this side. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I can not help the incon- 
venience. That is not my business at all. I shall object in 
every way to the consideration of this bill, and reserve the 
rights that I have as a Member of this House, and as a 
minority member of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Mr, ALEXANDER, Of course it will necessitate the bring- 
ing back here of the membership of the House. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That is not my fault. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. This bill will become a law before this 
Congress adjourns. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Very well; if it does, it 
will become a law over my head. I shall object to it in every 
way I possibly can, from now until Congress adjourns, 

Mr. MANN. Let it lie on the Speaker's table temporarily. 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts.. No; I object. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask that the bill lie on the Speaker’s 
table temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois both ask that this bill lie temporarily on 
the Speaker's table. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I object. 

Mr. MANN. What is the harm in letting it lie on the 
Speaker's table? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I am not going to have it 
called up at some time when I may not be here, 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Missouri with- 
draw his request that the bill be laid before the House? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, this bill will lie tem- 
porarily on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I object. 

The SPEAKER. There is no amendment to this bill that 
requires it to go to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I do not care whether it 
goes to the Committee of the Whole or not. wW 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hold it on the Speaker's 
table. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. All right, hold it then. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is where it belongs. 

The SPEAKER. That is where it belongs under the rule. 


PUBLIC LANDS FOR CEMETERY AND PARK PURPOSES—VETO MESSAGE 
(H. DOC. NO. 1335). 


The Speaker laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I herewith return without my approval House bill 11162. My 
reasons for not signing the bill are these: 

The act of September 30, 1890, which this bill is intended to 
amend, authorized incorporated cities and towns to acquire un- 
reserved public lands for certain community uses. The bill 
which I return is intended to extend that authorization to por- 
tions of the national forests, I respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that such an extension of privilege is not in fact 
needed for the objects sought to be promoted by this bill, and 
that by its becoming law many very important safeguards to the 
preservation and development of the national forests would be 
removed which it is greatly to the public interest should. be 
preserved. ; 

National-forest lands can not be regarded as suitable for dis- 
position for general purposes in the same way that unreserved 
public lands are. They are already devoted to public uses and 
should not be unnecessarily alienated. Their alien tion is un- 
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necessary because the objects of this bill can be attained, anc 
are in large measure being attained, under existing law. 

Whenever municipalities wish to secure national-forest lands 
for cemetery purposes it is the practice, under the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1890, to provide for such acquisition by eliminating 
the necessary tracts from the national forest domain by presi- 
dential proclamation. No representation has been received from 
any municipality that under this proceeding the necessary lands 
for cemeteries could not be obtained. Demands for national- 
forest lands for sewerage purposes could be similarly dealt with 
under the law of 1890, and the same liberal policy now obtaining 
would undoubtedly be pursued with regard to them. 

The act of February 1, 1905 (33 Stat., 628) already provides 
ample means for the use of national-forest lands for municipal 
water supply. The Department of Agriculture is now actually 
providing for the protection of the water supply of a large 
number of western municipalities under special cooperative 
agreements which fully safeguard the interests of the communi- 
ties concerned. The department, indeed, recognizes the protec- 
tion of the watersheds from which municipalities derive their 
supply of water against any form of contamination or conflict- 
ing use as one of the most important functions in its adminis- 
tration of the national forests. It has sought to bring about 
the extension of this form of use and protection and has re- 
peatedly taken the initiative in calling the attention of various 
municipalities to the need of utilizing national-forest watershed 
areas and to the possibility of doing so without purchasing the 
lands. The depariment, moreover, is already providing for 
special local needs for recreation purposes by making the na- 
tiongl forests freely available for such uses and by taking steps 
to develop their availability as public recreation grounds. 

The bill which I return would give cities and towns the right 
to select and acquire a total of 1,440 acres of land for the sev- 
eral purposes mentioned at a uniform price of $1.25 an acre, 
without regard to the value of the timber on it or to the need 
of the land for other public purposes, or to the effect of the 
alienation of ownership on the administration of the forests, 
and especially upon the administration of adjacent or neighbor- 
ing areas. Counties may select 640 acres. Since the same 
rights would accrue to new cities, towns, and counties, this 
general grant might in the long run result in the alienation of 
a very large proportion of the national-forest areas, It would 
probably result at times in the selection by cities, towns, and 
counties of lands which would in fact have a much larger 
public value if put to other uses. In some cases the loss of the 
lands selected would seriously hamper their development. No 
opportunity is afforded by the bill for weighing the general pub- 
lic interests against the local interests directly involved. 

But the most serious objection to the bill is that it subjects 
the national forests to disposition under a general grant. At 
the very time while provision is being made for purchase by the 
Government of forested lands in the East for the protection of 
watersheds, it is proposed to permit similar lands in the West 
to be permanently alienated. I would respectfully urge that it 
is unwise to permit alienation of the national forests under 
general legislation of this sort. If the process of piecemeal dis- 
tribution is begun, independently of any oversight or control of 
the National Government, there is manifest danger that the 
forests will be so disintegrated as to make their efficient admin- 
istration impossible and the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished unattainable. Against such a process the national forests 
should be carefully protected. 
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Mr. RAKER. I move that the President’s message and the 
bill be referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EXPUNGING OF PERSONALITIES, 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I present a privi- 
leged report (No. 1170) from the special committee having under 
consideration H. Res. 315, and I ask that the report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The rules of the House provide Er in addressing the House Mem- 
sar must avoid personalities (par. 1, rule 14), and this rule is ampli- 

ae the following statement in Jekerson's 

e consequences of a measure may be 3 in strong terms; 

but to arraign the motives of those who propose to age it 284. a 

mality, and against order.” ary ual and Di 

5, 356, and note, pp. 136 and 137, and Hinds’ Preceden 
6147-5155.) 

This — 57 has been enforced even by Speakers interrupting a Member 
on the floor and challenging a Member for the use of personalities. In 
the case in question there was no o rtunity either for the Member 
to himself ob or for the Presiding officer or another Member to call 
attention to the violation of the rule, because of the fact that the 
record shows that the words complained of were not uttered on the 
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floor, but were inserted in the revision and extension of the speech for 
printing in the RECORD. 

Your committee to whom was referred House resolution 
numbered 315 beg leave to report 


That the language which a 
CALLAWAY, of Texas, and whic 
of June 1, 1916, as follows: 


pears in a speech made by Hon Oscar 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


“The Maxims, GARDNERS, and THOMPSONS have attempted to 75 hten 
the people into the belief that we were in danger of invasion. is is 
not the fear that disturbs the peace of mind of the gentlemen o the 
Naval Affairs Committee who heard the evidence. The fear that dis- 
turbs the ace of mind of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts is not that our homes will be invaded, our 
cities bombarded, or our coasts laid waste; it is that the stocks of the 
Bethlehem, Midvale, Carnegie, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey 
steel, ordnance, and ship manufacturing concerns will shrink when the 
foreign war closes unless a new market is developed. Bethlehem Steel 
stock increased, due to the war, from $30 a share to $530 a share, 

ertain powder stocks increased from $8 a share to $1,100 a share "— 


was a personality, arraigned the motives 4 5 a Member, and was for 
that reason in violation of the rules of the House, and we recommend 
that said language be expunged from the RECORD. 
ROBERT N. PAGE. 
JOHN E. Raker. 
E. T. TAYLOR. 
F. W. MONDELL, 
H. M. TOWNER. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
recommendations of the committee be agreed to. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MILITARY SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House House joint resolution 
247, as follows: 
Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the act approved June 16, 1898 
(30, Stat. L., 473), shall be applicable in all cases of military service 
in connection with operations in Mexico, or along the borders 
8 or in mobilization camps elsewhere, whether such service be in 
or naval organization of the United 2 or the National 
e several States now or hereafter in the service of the 
United States. 
With the following Senate amendment: 
Line 4, after “1898,” insert “ chapter 458.” 
Mr. MANN. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (S. 6369) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, be 
taken from the Speaker’s table, and that the House insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 6369, insist 
on the House amendments, and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Key of Ohio, Mr. Keatrne, and Mr. SELLS. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 15774, the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill, and [ ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina calls 
up the conference report on the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill and asks unanimous consent that the statement 
may be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1145). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15774) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 5, 6, 
26, 28, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 49, 50, 59, 64, 66, 75, 
meee 86, 92, 95, 100, 101, 102, 105, 107, 111, 112, 
120, 128, 129, 180, 181, 185, 140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 
90, 191, 192, 193, 208, 210, 213, 218, 220, 221, 
235, 237, 239, 249, 255 261, 263, 265, 266, 
296. 300, 301, 302, 311, 316, 317, 319, 321, 
334, 339, 345, 346, 347, 348, 350, 351, 357, and 
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That the ‘House recede from its re e cr 
amendments of the Senate numbered 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 29, 31, 32, 88. 
47. 51, 52, 83, 54. 55, 56. 57, 60. 61. (2. 
72, 73, 74, 78, 80, 81, 82, 88, 90, 91. 94, 
115, 116, 134, 138, 139. 144. 148, 

158, 159, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165 


274. 276 277. 278. 279. 280. 282, 283. 284, 
297, 808, 30 J. 306, 307, 308, 300, 310, 314. 318, 323, 325, 327 
320. 332, 333, 335, 336, 837, 338, 340, 841, 349, 353, and 360, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of said amendment after the word “That,” in line 13, on 
page 2, down to and including the word “ That,” in line 16, on 
page 8; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $9,900"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed ‘insert “$178,690”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 520,000; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ $1,200”; and the Senate 
-agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 

matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

For the purchase or condemnation of a site to contain not 
less than 5.400 square feet (at a cost not exceeding 820,000), 
and for the erection of a central garage thereon, $35,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $196,000"; and the Senate agree 
ito the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $440,160";-and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered ‘89, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: reo 
the matter inserted by said amendment as a separate paragraph 
to ‘follow line 10, page 30, of: the ill. amende to xed ae fol 
lows: 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are author- 
ized in connection with the resurfacing of the roadway of 
Fourteenth Street SW., from B Street to Water Street, to in- 
crease the width of said roadway to not exceeding 55 feet.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: ‘That ‘the House recede ‘from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate nufmbered 93, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Calvert Street Bridge: For preparation of plans for con- 
struction of a bridge to take the place of the existing Calvert 
Street Bridge crossing Rock Creek, $6,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 06, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 100,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 97: ‘That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 97, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


33 + $200,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amedment numbered 104: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 855,000 “; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,500"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede ‘from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $405,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 121: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
8 8 the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 


“WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


“The Chief of Engineers of the War Department is author- 
ized and empowered to enforce the following regulations of 
traffic for the protection of the Washington Aqueduct -aml 
filtration plant and their accessories, including Conduit Road: 
No vehicle shall, on the Conduit Road, exceed a speed of 20 
miles per hour ‘within the District of Columbia, and in the 
State of Maryland the speed laws of that State. No reckless 
or careless driving shall be permitted, and drivers of all 
vehicles shall conform to the generally accepted rules for the 
use of public roads as to passing to the right, signaling desire 
to pass, and so forth, and all vehicles using this road shall 
carry and display the lights. specified by municipal regulations 
for vehicles within the District of Columbia, and all such lights 
shall be so dimmed or masked as to obviate any blinding effect 
upon travelers on the road, and any ,violation of the above 
regulations shall constitute an offense upon conviction for 
which the party or parties offending shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $1 or more than 840: That for 
violation of said regulations committed within the District of 


Columbia prosecutions shall be maintainable in the United 
States branch of the police court of the District of Columbia 


and for such violations committed in the State of Maryland 
prosecutions -shall be maintainable before the nearest United 
States Commissioner for the District of Maryland; and said 
police court and said commisioner are -severally -vested with 
jurisdiction for this, purpose. 

“The United States District Court for the District of Mary- 
land is directed to appoint such additional United States com- 
missioner or «commissioners, for service at convenient points 
adjacent to the Conduit Road, as may be requisite to carry 
out the above provisions of this act;-schedule of fees for such 
services to be ‘fixed by said court. 

“ Officers authorized to make: arrests: under the provisions: of 
this act are also authorized, in the exercise of a sound discre- 
„ the person or persons so arrested for attendance 
at trial.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 522,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 123, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the mat- 
ter inserted by said amendment; on page 30 of the bill, line 3, 
strike out the following: at $3,000 each“ and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: one at $3,500, one at-$3,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 124, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “ one $1,600”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 125: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 125, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $59,000”; and the Senate agree to 


the same. 
Amendment numbered 126: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 126, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Principal of the Central High School, $3,000: Provided, That 
the salary of the principal of the Central High School now in 
the service of the public schools or hereafter to be appointed 
shall be at the rate of $3,000 per annum.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 127, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“eight at $2,500 each: Provided, That the salaries of the prin- 
cipals of the normal, high, and manual training high schools, 
other than the Central High School, now in the service of the 
publie schools or hereafter to be appointed, shall be at the rate 
of $2,500 per annum”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 182: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $1,400: Provided, That the assistant director of primary in- 
struction now in the service of the public schools or hereafter 
to be appointed shall be placed at the basic salary of $1,400 
per annum, and shall be entitled to an increase of $50 per an- 
num for five years”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

. Amendment numbered 133: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 133, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,443,200"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 136: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 136, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $475,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 137: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 137, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $27,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 143: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 143, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of 
the sum proposed insert “$1,100”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 147: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 147, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$17,100”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 157, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter inserted by suid amendment and on page 43 of the bill, 
line 20, strike out the sum “$900” and in lieu thereof insert 
© Janitor, $1,000"; ard the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 160: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 160, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert ‘ $2,680”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 166: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 166, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$1,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 168: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 168, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,840"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment nunibered 169: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 169, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$1,100”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 172: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 172, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $2,780"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 173: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 173, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
u the sum proposed insert “ $1,000"; and the Senate agree to 

e same, 


Amendment numbered 174: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 174, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $2,140”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 177: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 177, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$1,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 178: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 178, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $1,780”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 179: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 179, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$1,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 181: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 181, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$1,840”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 182: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 182, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 185: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 185, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,140”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 189: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 189, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $4,360"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 194: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 194, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$1,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same.. 

Amendment numbered 196: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 196, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $13,320”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 197: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 197, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $840"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 198: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 198, 
and agree to the same with an, amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert“ $25,080”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 199: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 199, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$840”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 200: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 200, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $9,240”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 201: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 201, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$720”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 202: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 202, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $52,560”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 209: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 209, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
the sum proposed insert “ $174,670”; and the Senate agree te 

e same, 
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Amendment: numbered 211: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 211. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Chief medical and sanitary inspector, who shall, under the 
direction of the health officer of the District of Columbia, give 
his whole time to, and exercise the direction and control of, the 
medica! inspection and sanitary conditions of the public schools 
of the District: of Columbia, $2,500; thirteen”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 219: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 219; 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 530,000; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 225: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 225, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 850,000“; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 227: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 227. 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 52,000“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 256: That the House recede from its 
disagreement. to the amendment of the Senate numbered 256, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all after the word purpose in line 5 of said amendment; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 269: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 209, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$944,931.34” ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 271: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 271, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $6,500"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 272: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 272; 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $32,500"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 275: That the House recede from its 
disagreement’ to the amendment of the Senate numbered 275; 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 558,800; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 288: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 288; 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
60 of the bill, in line 11. strike out the sum “$6” and insert 
in lieu thereof the sum “$7”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 202 That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

For the purchase of one motor wagon for use in the pound 
service, at a cost not exceeding $1,500) and for maintaining 
and operating the same and keeping it in good order, 8300; in 
all, 81.800.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 294: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 294. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $1,500"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 295: That the House recede from its 
disagreement: to the amendment of the Senate numbered 295, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 52,000“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 298: That the House recede from its 
disagreement’ to the amendment of the Senate numbered 298, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$2,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 299: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 299, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$5,400”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 


Amendment numbered 305: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 305, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$125,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 312: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 312, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $29,610”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 313: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 313, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “$45,000, of which sum $1,000 shall be available for 
the purchase of screens for the hospital, $200 for new surgical 
instruments, and'$600 for the upkeep of the X-ray laboratory”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 315: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 315, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert 135,610“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 320: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 320, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$73,392”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 326: That the House recede: from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 326, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $45,980"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 342: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 342; 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
of the matter inserted by said amendment; after the word 

“northwest,” insert the following: “to be expended under the 
direction of the Commissioners: of the District: of Columbia“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 343: That the House reeede from its 
disagreement’ to the amendment of the Senate numbered 343, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
81 of the bill, in lines 9 and 10, strike out the following: “ the 
Government Hospital for the Insane” and insert in liew thereof 
the following: St. Elizabeths: Hospital“; and the Senate agree 
to: the same. 

Amendment numbered 344: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 344; 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as 
follows: “not to exceed $200"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 352: That the House recede’ from its 
disagrement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 352, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 

“WATER. SERVICE: 

The following sums are appropriated wholly out of the reve- 
nues of the water department for. expenses of the Washington 
Aqueduct and its appurtenances and for expenses of the water. 
Ee: namely: 

“ WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 

“ For operation, including salaries of all necessary employees, 
maintenance, and repair of Washington Aqueduct and its acces- 
sories; McMillan Park Reservoir, Washington Aqueduct Tun- 
nel, the filtration plant; the plant for the preliminary treatment 
of the water supply, authorized’ water meters on Federal serv- 
ices, vehicles, and for each and every purpose connected there- 
with, including: not exceeding $700 for the purchase of one new 
motor. vehicle; $123,000. 

For ordinary repairs, wang z; opening ditches, and other 
maintenance of t Conduit Road, $5, 

“For emergency fund, to be 8 only in case of a serious 
break. requiring immediate repair in one of the more important 
aqueduct or filtration-plant structures, such as a dam, conduit, 
tunnel, bridge, building; or important piece of machinery; all 
expenditures from this-appropriation shall be-reported in detail 
to Congress, $5,000. 

“ For continuation of parking grounds around McMillan Park 
Reservoir, $3,000. 

Nothing herein shall be construed as affecting the superin- 
tendence and control of the Secretary of War over the Wash- 
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ington Aqueduct, its rights, appurtenances, and fixtures con- 


nected with the same and over appropriations and expenditures | 


therefor as now provided by law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 362: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 362, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“ POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN’S RELIEF FUND, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


“Sec. —. That from and after the passage of this act the 
funds now authorized by law and known as the ‘ Police relief 
fund’ and the ‘ Firemen’s relief fund’ shall be designated and 
known as the ‘ Policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District of 
Columbia.’ 

“The said fund shall consist of all fines imposed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia upon members of the 
police and fire departments of said District by way of dis- 
cipline; all rewards, proceeds of gifts, and emoluments that 
may be received by any member of said departments (for ex- 
traordinary services), except such part thereof as the said 
commissioners may allow to be retained by members of said 
departments; a deduction of 14 per cent of the monthly salary 
of each member of said departments; donations; and the net 
proceeds of sales of unclaimed property in the custody of the 
property clerk of the police department; all of which shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
‘Policemen and firemen's relief fund, District of Columbia,“ 
herein provided for; and should the said fund at any time be 
insufficient to defray the expenditures hereinafter provided for, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in that event, 
are authorized, and it shall be their duty, to direct the collecter 
of taxes of said District, and it shall be the duty of the said 
collector, pursuant to such direction, to pay into the Treasury 
of the United States, out of the general revenue of the District 
of Columbia coHected by him, to the credit of the said ‘ Police- 
men and firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia,’ such sums 
as may be necessary from time to time to meet deficiencies in 
said fund. The moneys to the credit of the said fund shall be 


available for appropriation by Congress annually only for ex- | 
penditure on requisitions of the said commissioners for the pur- | 


poses set forth in this act, and all expenditures from said fund 
shall be made and accounted for in the same manner as other 
expenditures of the government of the District of Columbia are 
made and accounted for. 

“Whenever any member of the police department or the fire 
department of the District of Columbia shall become tempo- 
rarily disabled by injury received or disease contracted in the 
actual discharge of his duty, to such an extent as to require 
medical or surgical services other than such as can be ren- 
dered by the board of police and fire surgeons of said District, 
or to require hospital treatment, the expenses of such medical 
or surgical services, or hospital treatment, shall be paid from 
the policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia, 
provided for in this act; but no such expenses shall be paid 
except upon a certificate of the said board of police and fire 
surgeons, or two members thereof, setting forth the necessity 
for such services or treatment and the nature of the injury or 
disease which rendered the same necessary, and upon the ap- 
proval of the said certificate by the superintendent of the 
Metropolitan police or the chief engineer of the fire depart- 
ment, as the case may be, and the approval of the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia. 

“Whenever any member of the police department or the fire 
department of the District of Columbia shall become so perma- 
nently disabled through injury received or disease contracted 
in the line of duty as to incapacitate him for the performance 
of duty, or, having served not less than 25 years and having 
reached the age of 55 years shall, for any cause, become so 
permanently disabled as to incapacitate him for the performance 
of duty and shall make written application therefor and said 
application shall be appreved by the Commissioners of said 
District, or, having reached the age of 60 years, in the discretion 
of the said commissioners, he shall in either event be retired 
from the service thereof and be entitled to receive relief from 
the said policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District of Colum- 
bia, in an amount not to exceed 50 per cent per year of the salary 
received by him at the date of retirement. In case of the death 
of any member of the police department or the fire department 
of the District of Columbia, before or after retirement from the 
service thereof, leaving a widow, or a child or children under 16 
years of age, the widow shall be entitled to receive relief from the 
said policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia, 
in an amount not exceeding $35 per month, and each child under 
the age of 16 years in an amount not exceeding $10 per month, 
and in no case shall the amount paid to any one family exceed 


the sum of $50 per month: Provided, That upon the remarriage 
of any widow granted relief under the provisions of this act 
such relief shall cease, and relief granted to or for any child or 
children under the age of 16 years shall cease upon their reach- 
ing that age: Provided further, That no widow, child, or chil- 
dren of an pe ean member of the said police department or 
fire Parade resulting from any marriage contracted subse- 
uent Da the date of retirement of such member shall be entitled 
to any relief under the provisions of this act. 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are author- 
ized to pay from the said policemen and flremen's relief fund, 
District of Columbia, a sum not exceeding $75 in any one case 
to defray the funeral expenses of any deceased member of the 
police department or the fire department of said District 
dying while in the service thereof. 

“ There is created in and for the District of Columbia a board 
to be known as the police and firemen’s retiring and relief 
board, to be composed of the corporation counsel of said Dis- 
trict and one member from each the police department and 
fire department, to be designated by the said commissioners, 
and the said commissioners are authorized to change the per- 
sonnel of said board from time to time, in their discretion, and 
they are further authorized and empowered to make, modify, 
and to amend from time to time regulations and rules of 
procedure for the conduct of the said board. The said board 
shall consider all cases for the retirement and relief of mem- 
bers of the police department and the fire department rendered 
necessary or ent under the provisions of this act, and all 
applications for the relief of widows and children under 16 
years of age. In every case of retirement of a member of either 
of said papokra the board of police and fire surgeons shall 
certify, In writing, to the said retiring and relief board the 
physical condition of the member for whom retirement and 
relief is sought. The said retiring and relief board shall give 
written notice to any member of said departments under con- 
sideration by it for retirement and relief to appear before the 
board and give such evidence under oath as he may desire, and 


2 


| the proceedings of the board shall be reduced to writing and 


shall show the date of appointment of such member, his age, his 
record in the service, and any other information that may be 
pertinent to the matter of his retirement and relief. The said 
board is authorized and empowered to summon any person be- 
fore it to give testimony, under oath or affirmation, as to any 
matter affecting retirement and relief under the provisions of 
this act; and any member of the board shall have power to 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the said board. Such summons shall be served by any mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan police force, and upon the refusal or 
neglect of a witness to appear before the said board or to 
testify when required, he or she may be compelled to attend and 
testify as provided in the act of February 20, 1896, entitled 
‘An act to amend an act entitled, “An act to punish false swear- 
ing before trial boards of the Metropolitan police force and fire 
department of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 11, 1892,’ and any witness knowingly making a 
false statement to the said board on any material matter shall 
be guilty of perjury and punishable accordingly. The said 
retiring and relief board shall in each case considered by it 
for retirement and relief submit to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia a report of its findings, and the said com- 
missioners shall have power to approve, disapprove, or modify 
such findings or to remand any case for such further pro- 
ceedings as they may deem necessary. 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in their 
discretion and at any time, may cause any person receiving any 
relief allowance under the provisions of this act, who has 
served less than 25 years, to appear and undergo a medical 
examination, as the result of which the said commissioners 
shall determine whether the relief in such case shall be con- 
tinued, increased, decreased, or discontinued. Should any per- 
son receiving relief under the provisions of this act, after due 
notice, fail to appear and undergo the examination prescribed 
here, the said commissioners are authorized in their discretion 
to reduce or entirely discontinue such relief. 

“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia may, in 
their discretion, reduce or discontinue the relief granted to any 
person under the provisions of this act upon receipt of duly 
certified information from a court of competent jurisdiction 
that any person receiving such relief has been convicted in 
such court of any crime involving moral turpitude; and the 
said commissioners may also, in their discretion, reduce or dis- 
continue the relief granted to any person under the provisions 
of this act when it shall appear to their satisfaction from evi- 
dence before them that such person is a habitual drunkard or 
guilty of lewd or lascivious conduct. 
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“Any retired member of the police department or fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia receiving relief under the pro- 
visions of this act may in time of flood, riot, conflagration, dur- 
ing extraordinary assemblages, or unusual emergencies, be 
called by the commissioners of said District into the service 
of the department from which he was retired with relief for such 
duty as his disability will permit of him performing, without 
compensation therefor; and the said commissioners shall have 
power to enforce compliance with the provisions hereof by with- 
holding the payment of relief; but nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to enforce residence in the District 
of Columbia upon any retired member of either of said depart- 
ments when it shall appear to the satisfaction of said commis- 
sioners that residence elsewhere is rendered necessary by the 
physical condition of such member. 

“All special policemen at street railway crossings and inter- 
sections in the District of Columbia, appointed pursuant to the 
provisions of an act, approved June 24, 1898, entitled ‘An act to 
define the rights of purchasers of the Belt Railway, and for 
other purposes,’ as amended by the act, approved February 28, 
1901, entitled ‘An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia,’ and the act, approved February 10, 1912, 
amendatory thereof, are made members of the Metropolitan 
police force of the District of Columbia, and, as members 
thereof, shall be entitled to all the rights, benefits, privileges, 
and immunities now possessed, or which may hereafter be pos- 
sessed, by other members of said Metropolitan police force. Said 
special policemen shall likewise be subject to the same rules 
and regulations and to the same discipline as other members of 
said Metropolitan police force, it being the true intent and mean- 
ing hereof that the said special policemen and the regular mem- 
bers of said police force shall, according to the period of service 
and classification, be placed upon the same footing. 

In determining the classes to which said special policemen 
shall be assigned in the Metropolitan police force they shall be 
given credit for the time they have served in their present posi- 
tions, in the same manner and to the same extent as is now or 
may hereafter be given to the regular members of said police 
force. 

“The superintendent of police of the District of Columbia may, 
in his discretion, substitute other members of the Metropolitan 
police force for said special policemen at street railway cross- 
ings and intersections, and during such periods of substitution 
said special policemen shall perform whatever service may be 
assigned to them by said superintendent of police: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall be construed to amend, alter, or 
repeal the existing law relative to the payment of the com- 
pensation of the said special policemen now appointed or those 
that may hereafter be appointed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 58, 108, 354, 355, 
856, 359, and 361. 

Rosert N. PAGE, 

Jas. MCANDREWS, 

©. R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

JohN WALTER SMITH, 

Jos. T. ROBINSON, 

J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1917 submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of the Senate amendments, namely: 

No. 2: Fixes the allowance for expenses of horse and buggy 
in the building inspection division at $20 per month, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $25, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 3: Provides for a biennial assessment of real estate, as 
proposed by the Senate, omitting the provision transferring from 
the assessor to the collector of taxes all records and accounts 
relating to the bookkeeping, accounting, and collecting of taxes 
and assessments. 4 

No. 4: Inserts the provision, proposed by the Senate, termi- 
nating the service of any member of the Excise Board whose 
nomination has been, or may be, rejected by the Senate. 

Nos. 5 and 6: Retains in the bill the provision, proposed by 
the House, prohibiting any attorney for the District withhold- 


ing attorneys’ fees taxed as costs in litigation to which the 
District is a party. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, relating to the office of superintendent 
of weights, measures, and markets: Provides for an additional 
inspector at $1,000, for three “inspectors” instead of three 
“assistants,” at $1,200 each, and strikes out the increase in 
Se pay of one clerk from $1,200 to $1,350, proposed by the 

nate. 

Nos. 11, 12, and 13, relating to the Engineer Commissioner's 
office: Strikes out the increase proposed in the pay of the as- 
sistant superintendent of trees and parkings from $1,350 to 
$1,500, and provides for an additional clerk at $720, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Nos. 14 and 15: Appropriates $34,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $30,000, as proposed by the House, for salaries 
of the Public Utilities Commission. 

Nos. 16 and 17: Increases the salary of the superintendent 
of the street-cleaning division from $2,500 to $3,000, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 21, relating to the department of insur- 
ance: Provides for a “ deputy and examiner” at $2,000 instead 
of an “examiner” at $1,700, for two additional clerks at $900 
each, and reduces the amount for temporary clerks from $1,200 
to $300. 

No. 22: Strikes out the provision proposed by the Senate for 
three inspectors at $1,200 each for enforcement of the child- 
labor law in place of two privates of the Metropolitan police 
now required to perform that duty. 

No. 23: Appropriates $2,000 in the terms proposed by the Sen- 
ate for extra services on Sundays and holidays in the Free 
Public Library instead of in the terms proposed by the House. 

No. 24: Appropriates $36,900, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $41,900, as proposed by the Senate, for contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses of the District government. 

Nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29, relating to purchase and mainte- 
nance of motor vehicles: Appropriates $20,000 therefor instead 
of $13,696, as proposed by the House, and $23,860, as proposed 
by the Senate; limits the cost of passenger-carrying vehicles to 
$700 and $500, respectively, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $1,200 and $600, as proposed by the Senate; limits the cost 
of an automobile for the assessor's office to $1,200 instead of 
$1,600 and the cost of a motor truck to $2,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $1,000, as proposed by the House. 

No. 30: Appropriates $35,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a 
central garage, limiting the cost of the site, containing not less 
than 5,400 square feet, to not exceeding $20,000. 

No. 31: Authorizes the installation of telephones for the in- 
spector in charge of fire-alarm system, one fire-alarm operator, 
and two fire-alarm repairmen, and gives the commissioners au- 
thority to connect all telephones used by officials of the Dis- 
trict government either with the system of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co, or the telephone system maintained by 
the District. 

No. 32: Appropriates $11,500 for postage, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $11,000, as proposed by the House. 

Nos. 33 and 34: Appropriates $4,400, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $4,800, as proposed by the Senate, for miscel- 
laneous expenses of the coroner's office. 

Nos. 35 and 36: Strikes out the appropriation of $1,500, pro- 
posed by the Senate, for a refrigerating plant for the new fish 
market, and strikes out the provision, inserted by the Senate, 
making the appropriations for the new fish wharf and market 
available for connecting the same with the central power plant 
and appointing a board to cooperate with the Commission of Fine 
Arts in preparing a plan for the development of the water front 
of the city of Washington. 

Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46, relating to miscel- 
laneous expenses of the District government: Appropriates, as 
proposed by the Senate, $15,000 for a third steel shelter at the 
Farmers’ Produce Market; $600 for an auto truck for the office 
of the superintendent of weights, measures, and markets, and 
$250 for its maintenance and repair; $300 for maintenance of a 
motor yehicle for the superintendent of weights, measures, and 
markets; and $9,900 for alteration and improvement at the re- 
pair shop; and strikes out the appropriations, proposed by the 
Senate, of $8,000 for painting and repairs of the Eastern and 
Western Markets; and $1,200 for a new 25-ton railroad scale. 

No. 47: Authorizes the purchase and maintenance of a motor 
truck out of the appropriation for “assessment and permit 
work,” for streets. 

Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 58, 54, and 55, relating to work on 
streets and avenues: Appropriates $196,600, instead of $186,600, 
as proposed by the House, and $206,800, as proposed by the Sen- 


ate, for work on certain streets and avenues; makes the stand- 
ard for quality of pavements the same as those laid during the 
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years 1914, 1915, or 1916, instead of those laid prior to July 1, 
1886; and appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, $15,000 for 
repaving Seventh Street NW. from R Street to Florida Avenue, 
and $28,000 for repaving B Street NW. from Ninth Street to 
Twelfth Street. 

Nos. 56 and 57: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $20,000, as proposed by the House, for grad- 
ing streets, alleys, and roads. 

Nos. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, T1, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, and 87, relating to the 
construction of suburban roads: Appropriates $17.000, as pro- 
posed by the House, for grading and improving Rhode Island 
Avenue, from South Dakota Avenue to the District line; appro- 
priates $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $10,000, as 
proposed by the House, for reconstructing the south side retain- 
ing wall on Canal Road; and appropriates for all of the sub- 
urban roads in the amounts and terms proposed by the Senate, 
except the following, which are stricken out: 

New Hampshire Avenue from Park Road to Georgia Avenue. 

Livingston Road and Second Street to District line. 

Belmont Street between Sixteenth Street and Crescent Place, 

Crescent Place east of Belmont Street. 

Ninth Street from Kearney Street to Monroe Street. 

Longfellow Street from Fifth Street to Concord Avenue; 
Concord Avenue from Longfellow Street to Kennedy Street; 
and Kennedy Street from Concord Avenue to Blair Road. 

Van Ness Street from Connecticut Avenue to Idaho Avenue; 
and Idaho Avenue from Van Ness Street to Pierce Mill Road. 

Ingomar Street from Wisconsin Avenue to Belt Road. 

Connecticut Avenue from Cathedral Street to the Zoo Park. 

Connecticut Avenue from Tilden Street to Pierce Mill Road. 

The total amount for construction of suburban roads is $440,- 
160 instead of $195,950, as proposed by the House, and $512,920, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 88: Inserts the provision, proposed by the Senate, requir- 
ing bonds from contractors with the District of Columbia for 
construction work instead of cash deposits to secure compliance 
with their contracts. 

No. 89: Inserts the provision, proposed by the Senate, to in- 
crease the roadway of Fourteenth Street SW. from B Street to 
Water Street and permits the work to be done, although it does 
not result in a decrease in the cost of the improvement. 

No. 90: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $15,000, as proposed by the House, for replacing and 
repairing sidewalks around public reservations and public 
buildings. 

Nos. 91 and 92: Appropriates $150,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $175,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
repairs to suburban roads, and limits the cost of a motor truck 
to $2,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $1,000, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

No. 93: Appropriates $6,000 for plans for a new bridge across 
Rock Creek at Calvert Street and omits provision for plans for 
Klingle Ford Bridge. 

No. 94: Inserts the provision, proposed by the Senate, extend- 
ing the area of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway between 
Potomac Park, the Zoological Park, and Rock Creek Park so as 
to include the land between Twentieth Street, Ashmead Place, 
and Rock Creek NW., and other parcels of ground. 

No. 95: Strikes out the provision, proposed by the Senate, to 
relocate the Bartholdi Fountain. 

Nos. 96, 97, 98, and 99, relating to sewers: Appropriates 
$100,000 instead of $90,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$107,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the sewage pumping 
service, and $200,000 instead of $178,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $233,000, as proposed by the Senate, for suburban 
sewers, 

Nos. 100 and 101: Appropriates $310,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $822,000, as proposed by the Senate, for dust 
prevention, cleaning, and snow removal from streets and limits 
the allowance to each foreman or inspector for a horse-drawn 
vehicle used in the service to $20, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $25 per month, as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 102 and 108: Appropriates $191,620, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $179,045, as proposed Ly the House, for the 
disposal of city refuse and limits the allowance to inspectors for 
expenses of horse-drawn vehicles used in the service to $20 per 
month, as proposed by the House, instead of $25 per month, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

No. 104: Appropriations $55,000 instead of $50,000, as proposed 
by the House, and $60,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
parking commission. 

Nos. 105, 106, and 107: Appropriates for one 8 at 
$480, as proposed by the House, instead of two watchmen at 
$600 each, as proposed by the Senate, for the bathing beach. 


Nos. 109 and 110: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $7,500, as proposed by the House, for two 
swimming pools for the playgrounds. 

No. 111: Strikes out the appropriation of $18,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for a public convenience station at or near Wis- 
consin Avenue and M Street NW. 

Nos. 112, 113, 114, 115, and 116, relating to the electrical de- 
partment: Appropriates for a “cable splicer,” as proposed by 
the House, instead of an “assistant electrician” at $1,200, as 
proposed by the Senate; $2,500 instead of $1,200, as proposed by 
the House, and $4,000, as proposed by the Senate, for extension 
and relocation of the police patrol system; $405,000 instead of 
$400,000, as proposed by the House, and $414,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for street lighting; $2.000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for the purchase of a motor truck; strikes out the appropria- 
tion of $7,500, proposed by the House, for the erection of a 
storehouse and inserts the provision, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing the sale of the land contained in the old right of 
hed of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad within the limit of square 


Nos, 117, 118, 119, and 120, relating to the Washington Aque- 
duct: Strikes out the transposition, proposed by the Senate, 
of the appropriations for the Washington Aqueduct from their 
place under the water department. 

No. 121: Inserts a provision prescribing speed and other regu- 
lations of vehicles on the Conduit Road in the District of Co- 
lumbia and Maryland. 

No. 122: Appropriates $22,000, instead of $20,000, as proposed 
by the House, and $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, for Rock 
Creek Park. 

Nos. 128, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, I 130, 131, 132, 

136, 187, 138, 189, 140, 141, 142 144, 145, 
153, 154, 157, 158, 
166, 170, 
183, 
196, 
209, 
222, 

228, , 234, 235, 
239, 240, 241, 244, , 246, 247, 248, 249, 251, 
— 253, 254. 255, and 256, relating to the public schools : 
Fixes the pay of one assistant superintendent of schools at 
$3,500, instead of at $3,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$4,000, as proposed by the Senate, and strikes out the increase 
proposed by the Senate of the salary of another assistant super- 
intendent from $3,000 to $4,000; provides for an additional 
clerk at $1,600 in the executive office, instead of one at $1,800, 
as proposed by the Senate; fixes the salary of principal of the 
Central High School at $3,000, without allowance for longevity 
pay, and the salaries of eight principals of normal, high, and 
manual-training high schools at $2,500 each, without allowance 
for longevity pay; fixes the salary of the assistant principal 
of the Central High School at $1,800, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $2,000, as proposed by the Senate; strikes out pro- 
vision for a dean in charge of girls of the Central High School 
at $2,000, proposed by the Senate; fixes the salary of the assist- 
ant director of primary instruction at $1,400, as proposed by 
the House, with an allowance of $50 per annum for five years 
for longevity pay, instead of at $1,600, as proposed by the 
Senate, with the same allowance for longevity pay; appropri- 
ates $7,000, as proposed by the Senate, for vacation schools 
and playgrounds; appropriates $475.000, instead of $450,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $485,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for longevity pay authorized by law; appropriates 
$27,000, instead of $20,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$35,000, as proposed by the Senate, for teachers and janitors, 
and $3,000, as proposed by the Senate instead of $2,750, as 
proposed by the House, for contingent expenses of night 
schools; increases the pay of the superintendent of janitors 
from $1,200 to $1,500; provides for the personnel for care of 
the Central High School building, as proposed by the House, 
except that the pay of a janitor is increased from $1,000 to 
$1,100 and an additional assistant janitor at 8900 is provided; 
provides for the personnel and care of the new M Street High 
School, as proposed by the Senate; the janitors of the old 
Central High School, the Business High School, the J, Or- 
mond Wilson Normal School, the Jefferson School, Eastern 
High School, Stevens School, McKinley High School, Arm- 
strong High School, and the Franklin School are provided 
for at the uniform salary of $1,000 each; the janitor for 
the Western High School is provided for at $1,100; the 
pay of some of the laborers in those i eg is increased 
from $360 to $420, $3860 to $480, and $420 to $480 each, re- 
spectively, as proposed by the Senate, 
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The engineer and instructor in steam engineering for the McKin- 
ley Manual Training School and the Armstrong Manual Training 
School are continued at $1,500 and $1,200, respectively ; the engi- 
neer and janitor for the old M Street High School are continued at 
$1,000 and $900, respectively ; the pay of 9 janitors and 9 labor- 
ers in the Birney and like school buildings is increased from 
$840 to $1,000 and $360 to $480, respectively; the pay of 22 jani- 
tors in the Brookland and like school buildings is increased 
from $720 to $840; the pay of 11 janitors in the Abbot and like 
school buildings is increased from $700 to $840 each; the pay 
of 73 janitors in the Adams and like school buildings is in- 
creased from $600 to $720 each; the pay of 4 janitors in the 
Brightwood Park and like school buildings is increased from 
$540 to $600 each; the pay of 12 janitors in the Bunker Hill 
and like school buildings is increased from $300 to $480 each; 
a night watchman at $600 is provided for each of the two man- 
ual training high schools; the provision for 15 matrons at $500 
each in school buildings, proposed by the Senate, is stricken 
out; the increase of $72 per annum to $108 for care of rooms 
for atypical or ungraded classes, proposed by the Senate, is 
omitted; the total amount for janitors and care of school build- 
ings is increased from $151,410, as proposed by the House, to 
$174,670, instead of $193,742, as proposed by the Senate, a total 
increase of $19,072 over the appropriation proposed by the 
House; a chief medical and sanitary inspector for schools at 
$2,500 is provided; the provision, proposed by the Senate, ex- 
empting the public schools from the law prohibiting the draw- 
ing of two salaries where the aggregate exceeds $2,000, is 
stricken out; for rent of school buildings the amount is in- 
creased from $15,000 to $16,500, as proposed by the Senate; for 
equipment of temporary rooms for classes above the second 
grade the appropriation is increased from $4,000 to $5,000. 

For repairs and improvements to school buildings the appro- 
priation is increased from $110,000 to $150,000, as proposed by 
the Senate; for removal and reerection of portable schools the 
sum of $3,000 is appropriated, as proposed by the Senate; the ap- 
propriation of $122,000 for altering and remodeling certain school 
buildings and grounds, proposed by the Senate, is stricken out; 
for purchase and repair of furniture and equipment for manual 
training there is appropriated $30,000, instead of $27,500 as 
proposed by the House and $35,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
for furnishing the Powell School Building there is appropriated 
$3,500, as proposed by the House, instead of $4,200, as proposed 
by the Senate; for contingent expenses there is appropriated 
$50,000, instead of $47,500 as proposed by the House and $55,000 
as proposed by the Senate, the allowance for livery of a horse 
is made $240 as proposed by the House instead of $300 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and the allowance is extended to the two 
assistant superintendents of schools; for books purchased under 
the contingent fund the limit of expenditure is increased from 
$1,000 to $2.000, as proposed by the Senate; authority is given 
to expend not exceeding $600 out of the appropriation for text 
books and school supplies for necessary labor; for material and 
labor for school gardens there is appropriated $2,000, instead of 
8 as proposed by the House and $2,500 as proposed by the 

enate. : 

For school buildings and grounds the appropriations proposed 
by the Senate are inserted, except as follows: 

The increase from $80,000 to $88.000 for the addition to the 
Elizabeth V. Brown (Chevy Chase) School. 

The increase from $72,000 to $80,000 for the addition to the 
Petworth School. 

The increase from $40,000 to $50,000 for the addition to the 
Burrville School. 

Addition to the Wheatley School, $97,800. 

Addition to the Gage School, $60,000. 

Site for a 16-room building on or near Spring Road NW., 
$40,000. 

Site for an 8-room manual-training center to serve the eley- 
enth division, $10,000. 

Additional ground for .16-room building west of the soldiers’ 
home, $22,000. 

Site for new 16-room building in the seventh division, $35,000. 

The commissioners are authorized to close streets and alleys 
included within the grounds of the new Eastern High School, 
and a provision is inserted authorizing the use of balances of 
appropriations for school sites for grading and improving the 
same. 

No. 257: For the instruction of the deaf there is appropriated 
$13,200, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $12,250, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Nos. 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268. 269, 
270, 271, 272, 273, 274, and 275, relating to the Metropolitan 
police: The pay of three inspectors is increased from $1,800 to 


sergeants from $1,250 to $1,400 each, all as proposed by the 
Senate; the additional compensation for 24 privates detailed 
for special service is increased from $5,760 to $11,520; the in- 
crease proposed by the Senate in the number of lieutenants and 
sergeants is stricken out; the allowance to oflicers and privates 
mounted on horses is fixed at $240 each, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $300, as proposed by the Senate; 4 additional 
drivers at $840 each are provided, as proposed by the Senate; 
the provision inserted by the Senate fixing the service in each 
of the grades of the force is stricken out; appropriations for 
miscellaneous items are made as follows: For repairs to police 
stations, $6,500; for miscellaneous and contingent expenses, 
$32,500; for maintenance of motor vehicles, $7,500; and there is 
appropriated $1,200, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $700, 
as proposed by the House, for a motor vehicle for the major 
and superintendent. 

Nos. 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, and 281, relating to the fire de- 
partment: Increases the pay of the chief clerk from $1,800 to 
$2,000, and of one clerk from $1,200 to $1,400, as proposed by 
the Senate; appropriates $13,500 for repairs of engine houses, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $12,000, as proposed by the 
House; and for permanent improvements the amounts proposed 
pad the House are granted instead of those proposed by the 

nate. 

Nos. 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 
294, and 295, relating to the health department: The pay of one 
clerk is increased from $1,400 to $1,600, the chief food in- 
spector from $1,600 to $1,800, and the poundmaster from 
$1,200 to $1,400, and an assistant chief sanitary inspector at 
$1,400 is provided in lieu of a sanitary inspector at $1,200, and an 
assistant chief food inspector at $1,400 is provided for, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; for enforcement of the laws to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases there is appropriated $30,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $25,000, as proposed by 
the House; the per diem pay of the bacteriologist is increased 
from $6 to $7; there is appropriated $2,500 for repairs to isola- 
tion buildings, $500 for refuse incinerator for the smallpox hos- 
pital, $1,500 for a motor wagon for the pound service, and $300 
for its maintenance; $1,500 for alterations at the pound and 
stable; $300, as proposed by the House, instead of $400, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for maintenance of a motor vehicle for the 
sanitation and food-inspection service; and the allowance for 
maintenance of a horse and vehicle in the service is fixed at $20, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $25, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Nos. 296, 297, 298, and 299, relating to the juvenile court: Au- 
thorizes the financial clerk to act as the deputy clerk, as proposed 
by the Senate, and the deputy clerk to act as the clerk in the 
latter's absence, as proposed by the House; appropriates $2,000 
instead of $2,400, as proposed by the House, and $1,800, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for rent. 

Nos. 300, 801, and 802: Fixes the salaries of the five judges of 
the municipal court at $3,000, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $3,600, as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 303 and 304: Fixes the salary of the alienist employed 
under the appropriation for execution of writs of lunacy at 
$1,500, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $1,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and provides for a clerk at $900. 

No. 305: Appropriates $125,000 instead of $100,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $150,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for support of convicts. 

No. 306: Appropriates $15,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $12,000, as proposed by the House, for miscellaneous 
expenses of the supreme court. 

Nos. 807, 308, and 309: Increases the salary of one clerk from 
$1,200 to $1,400 and a driver from $780 to $900 under the Board 
of Charities. 

Nos. 310, 811, 312, 313, 314, and 315, relating to the Wash- 
ington Asylum and Jail: Increases the pay of the superintend- 
ent of nurses from $1,000 to $1,200, as proposed by the Senate; 
strikes out the provision for a dietician at $600, proposed by the 
Senate; appropriates $45,000, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, for general support, in- 
cluding provision for screens, new surgical instruments, and 
upkeep of the X-ray laboratory; and increases the pay of the 
van driver from $720 to $840. 

Nos. 316, 317, 318, 319, and 320, relating to the Home for Aged 
and Infirm: Strikes out the increase proposed by the Senate 
from $1,200 to $1,500 in the pay of the superintendent; appro- 
priates $3,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $2,500, as 
proposed by the House, for repairs to buildings and grounds; and 
strikes out the appropriation of $500, proposed by the Senate, 
for a piggery. 

Nos. 321, 822, 323, 324, 325, and 326, relating to the National 
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of the superintendent from $1,200 to $1,400 proposed by the 
Senate; appropriates $5,000 for additional land, and $15,000 for 
a building for white girls, as proposed by the Senate; and 
strikes out the appropriation of $5,000, proposed by the Senate, 
for un building for the officers. 

Nos. 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333. 334, 335, 336, 337, 338, 
and 339, relating to medical charities: Strikes out the provision 
proposed by the House giving the commissioners supervision 
over the Columbia Hospital and appropriates $20,000 for sup- 
port of contract patients, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$20,000, as proposed by the House, for maintenance and opera- 
tion; appropriates $16,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$14.000, as propesed by the House, for the Children’s Hospital ; 
appropriates $19,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$17,000, as proposed by the House, for Central Dispensary and 
Emergency Hospital; appropriates $5,000 each to the Georgetown 
University and George Washington University Hospitals, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $6,000 each, as proposed by 
the Senate; provides, for an assistant resident physician at $300 
and a roentgenologist at $600 for the Tuberculosis Hospital, as 
proposed by the Senate, strikes out the provision, proposed by 
the Senate, exempting one employee of the hospital from the 
operation of the law prohibiting the drawing of two salaries, 
appropriates $2,000, as proposed by the Senate, for additional 
accommodations for incipient cases and increases the sum for 
an X-ray machine from $2,000 to $2,360, as proposed by the 
Senate; and strikes out the appropriation of $150,000, together 
with authority proposed by the Senate, for the erection of a 
municipal hospital. 

No. 340: Appropriates $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
a new municipal lodging house. 

No. 341: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the Southern Relief Society, instead of $6,000, us proposed by the 
House. 

No. 342: Appropriates $5,000 for the National Library for the 
Blind. 

No. 343: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the Columbia Polytechnic Institute for the Blind. 

Nos. 344, 345, 346, 347, and 348, relating to the militia: Ap- 
propriates $80,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $46,850, 
proposed by the Senate, for expenses of camps; allows an ex- 
penditure of $200 instead of $50, as proposed by the House, for 
strect car tickets; appropriates $16,900, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $21,125, proposed by the Senate, for rent; 
strikes out the provision authorizing rental of armories and 
other accommodations for periods of five years; appropriates 
$600, as proposed by the House, instead of $8,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for lockers and furniture; and $1,800, as proposed by 
the House, instend of $2,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
printing, stationery, and postage. 

No. 349: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $1,000,as proposed by the House, for refund of erroneous 
collections, 

Nos. 350 and 851: Strikes out the provision inserted by the 
Senate relating to the reclamation and development of the 
Anacostia River and Flats. 

Nos. 352 and 353: Places the appropriations for the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct under the water service and makes them pay- 
able out of the water revenues, as proposed by the House, in- 
creasing the amount for operating expenses of the aqueduct 
from $120,000 to $123,000; and makes a verbal correction in 
the text of the bill. 

No. 357: Restores to the bill the provision proposed by the 
House requiring payment to the District for spaces occupied 
under sidewalks and streets. 

No. 358: Restores to the bill the provision proposed by the 
House with reference to the so-called Borland amendment, re- 
lating to assessments of benefits for paving streets. 

No. 360: Appropriates $271.76, as proposed by the Senate, for 
refund of taxes to the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

No. 562: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, for a “ police- 
men and flremen's relief fund“ in terms fully set forth in the 
conference report submitted herewith. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
following amendments: 

No. 1. 
nues und the United States Treasury. 

No. 58. Payment to Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller. 

No. 108, Acceptance of voluntary services for the playgrounds. 

Nos. 854 and 255. Price of gas in the District of Columbia. 

No, 356. Disposal of fees, assessments, etc., received by the 
District governinent. 5 


LII 


Proportion of expenses payable from the District reve- | 


No. 359. Section number. 
No. 361. Tax on intangible property. 
Robert N. Pace, 
Jas. MCANDREWS, 
C. R. Davis,’ 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move the adop- 
2 80 of the conference report. 

Ir. RAKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

th SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it in order to move to recede from a Senate 
amendment—for instance, Senate amendment 5S—which is in 
disagreement? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We have not reached the dis- 
agreement stage yet. This is with reference to matters that the 
conferees have already agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The first thing is to get rid of the conference 
report as far as it goes and then take up these other matters. 
The gentleman ean not change the conference report. 

Mr. RAKER. I am aware of that; but after the conference 
report is adopted, then will a motion to concur in a Senate 
amendment be in erder? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; but the question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House further insist upon amendments 1, 58, 108, 354, 355, 356, 
359, and 361, and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House further insist on its disagreement to amend- 
ments 1, 58, 108, 354, 355, 356, 359, and 361. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will it now be in order to move 
that the House recede from its disagreement to amendment 58 
and concur in the same? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say this, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina will yield. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. This is a controverted question, and it may 
require the presence of a quorum here. I think possibly the 
same result may be obtained if I am granted permission to in- 
sert in the Recorp a statement relating to this case, and I ask 
to print in the Recorp a statement showing the facts of the case 
in behalf of Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Record a statement in regard to 
amendment 58. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, this is a case 
where $4,000 has been allowed to a man who lives in the District 
of Columbia, an employee of the Senate, for some damage said 
to have been done to some property owned by him, after the 
courts have adjudicated the case and said that there was no 
damage done. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, what the gen- 
tleman is saying is historical. The matter that the gentleman 
from California wants to insert in the Recorp was inserted two 
years ago by myself at the instance of somebody else. I hope 
the gentleman from Illinois will not object, because the more 
people know about the case the more votes we will have 
against it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The only question I am interested in is 
whether or not the House will agree to the payment of $4,000 
recommended in the bill by the Senate when it refused to pay 
$2,000 for the same purpose last year. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that he need not lose any sleep or have any fears that it will be 
paid. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course a general statement can be made in 
regard to these matters, but anyone who looks into the record 
of this case and sees where they paid $6,000 damages for lot 13, 
and then assessed $480 benefits against lots 11 and 12, owned by 
‘these people, which they had to pay into the treasury of the 
District of Columbia, can see the injustice of it. It does not 
require any great stretch of the imagination for anyone to see 
the absolute injustice and that these people ought to be paid in 
proportion to what was allowed the other lots. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman printing 
the statement in the RECORD? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from California if this is a claim against the Government? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; it is in the bill. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Why not submit it to the Com- 
mittee on Claims? 

Mr. RAKER. Because this is a good way to pay it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. But there are gentlemen on the 
conference committee that disagree to that. Let me say to the 
gentleman that the conferees have examined this property inch 
by inch and foot by foot, and listened to all the arguments pro 
and con, and it is purely a claim, and let them submit it to the 
Committee on Claims and sc2 how far the: ean get. 

Mr. RAKER. But that does not controvert the actual facts 
where this piece of property adjoining was given $6,000 dam- 
ages, and right side by side of it on the same street and under 
the same conditions these people were assessed as a benefit $480 
over and above any damages which they paid into the treasury 
of the District of Columbia, with the same character of land. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman 

2 SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina has 
the floor. 

Mr. CARLIN. I thought the gentleman from California had 
the floor. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I merely want 
to state at this point that I yielded the time to the gentleman, 
and I hope that nobody will object to this request for unanimous 
consent that these papers may be put in. However, if the gen- 
tleman is going to make an argument, not for the benefit of those 
who are present here but for the benefit of those in another body 
on this much-controverted matter, I shall feel sorry that I 
yielded him the time, and doing that I think some one else will 
be entitled to enter an argument upon the other side. I do not 
care to enter into that, however, at this time, and I hope that 
there will be no further discussion of the matter now. 

Mr. RAKER. I did not want to make an argument. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman did not make 
an argument; he made a statement. 

Mr. RAKER. I tried to avoid discussion of this matter by 
inserting this in the Recorp, but when a matter is brought up 
I can not yield my convictions as to that, and therefore I was 
compelled most unwillingly to make this statement of facts as 
they appear to me. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have always found that it 
was dangerous to inject an interrogation into any remarks that 
the gentleman from California is making, if one expects him 
not to enter into an argument. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House further insist on its disagreement to the several 
amendments reported by the Clerk and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, of course I yield, because I do 
not want to bring a quorum here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has just been granted per- 
mission to print his statement. 

Mr. RAKER, That has been granted; but I do not call for 
a vote because it might bring a quorum, and I did not want to: 
impose that hardship upon the Members. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the 
gentleman from North Carolina that the House further insist 
upon its disagreement to the Senate amendments and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. PAGE 
of North Carolina, Mr. McAnprews, and Mr. Davrs of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution (No. 55) concerning the enrollment of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 


3 by the House of hi rhage en (the Senate soit Ct e 
That enrolling the District of Columbia tee To oc thee bill (H. 
ra the Cierk is directed, on page 4 e origina? b 
to enroll the salary of the janitor of old Central High Schoo 
Buildin A 85 and annex in the sum of 81.000 and. correct the total of the 
ameni a pig phs and the total, on page 46, in line is. of the bill, 
by 5 the sums of $2,680 and Stra. "respectivel y- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unaninivus consent for the present consideration of the con- 
current resolution which the Clerk has reported. Ts there od⸗ 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


LAWS IN RESTRAINT OF MONOPOLY. 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that Senate joint resolu- 
tion 129, extending until April 15, 1917, the effective date of 
section. 10 of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 


purposes,“ approved October 15, 1914, be laid before the House, 


a similar resolution having been reported favorably from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House Senate 
joint resolution 129, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, eto, That the effective date on and after which the vie 
sions of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to supplement pi 8 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 

oses,” approved October 15, 1914, shall become sud be effective is hereby 
ferred and extended to April 15, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading: of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Carrrn, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on. 
the bill (H. R. 15522) to establish a national park service, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California calls up a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1136). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 
15522 having met, after full and free conference, have agreed 
eee and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2 with 
an amendment as follows: “ except that this provision shall not. 
apply to the Yellowstone National Park.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

Scorr FERRIS, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

War, L. La FOLLETTE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

H. L. MYERS, 

O. S. THOMAS, 

RAD Soot, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on. 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15522) to establish a national park 
service, and for other purposes, submit the following, written 
statement explaining the effect of the actions agreed on: 

Senate amendment No. 1: This amendment strikes out the 
provision by which other employees may from time to time be. 
provided for by Congress, and in lieu thereof gives the Secre- 
tary that authority. 

The amendment is designed to give the Secretary of the 
Interior a certain degree of latitude in designating the personnel 
of this service. It will be observed that the proviso of section 1 
of this act stipulates that “not more than $8,100 annually shall 
be expended for salaries of experts, assistants, and employees 
within the District of Columbia not herein specifically enumer- 
ated unless previously authorized by law.” 

The Secretary of the Interior advised the Public Lands Com- 
mittee of the Senate that he desired to employ clerical and other 
assistants in the national park service at salaries cornparatively 
low, thus providing opportunities for advancement as the indi- 
vidual employee demonstrated by his interest in his assign- 
ments and by his ability to perform his duties satisfactorily 
that he was worthy of promotion. He believed that this ar- 
rangement would result in greater efficiency than would a sys- 
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tem of designated clerkships with fixed salaries attached thereto 
by Congress itself, 

Hon. Stephen T, Mather, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior, stated to the subcommittee of the House Publie Lands 
Committee, which had this bill under consideration, that he 
hoped none of the salaries of the service would be designated. 
It was his desire that even the assistant director and the chief 
clerk be selected from among the most competent men that the 
service succeeded in securing after its organization. The Pub- 
lic Lands Committee, after full consideration of his arguments, 
deemed it wise to designate the more important position. The 
subcommittee, however, recognize the advisability of giving the 
Secretary of the Interior a certain degree of latitude in selecting 
other necessary clerical and expert assistants, and therefore rec- 
ommend the adoption of the wording of amendment No. 1 now 
under consideration. 

Amendment No. 2 relates to the grazing of live stock in the 
national parks. The provision which the committee of confer- 
ence recommends authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant the privilege of grazing live stock in any national park, 
monument, or reservation, except Yellowstone National Park. 
It has long been recognized that live-stock grazing in the moun- 
tains protects forests from fire. Again, it is well established that 
there are certain remote sections of the various parks which at 
the present time are not visited by tourists, and that there are 
grazing lands in these remote sections which are not used for 
any purpose now. It is believed that in these sections of the 
parks live stock should be permitted to graze upon the payment 
of reasonable fees. Certain revenues would thus accrue to the 
park administration, as well as providing an additional pro- 
tection against forest fires. Whenever the needs of tourists make 
the granting of grazing permits inadvisable the Secretary of the 
Interior would, of course, deny admission of live stock to the 

ark. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Scorr FERRIS, 

EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 

WX. L. La FOLLETTE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. ves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill was given consideration under 
unanimous consent in the House and passed on a tacit under- 
standing that the phraseology as embodied in the bill would be 
adhered to by the conferees so far as they could see their 
way to do so. The bill as brought back from the conference 
contains a very material amendment which takes away from the 
Congress the right to limit the amount of appropriations that 
may be expended for clerical service in this new national park 
service. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, When the bill was before the House I offered 
an amendment to it, and it went into the bill, and that is the 
language that the Senate struck out. It was not in the bill as 
reported to the House for consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This language? 

Mr. MANN. ‘That went in on an amendment which I offered 
In the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
ment No. 2? 

Mr. MANN. I mean the one with reference to Congress 
appropriating for the clerical help. ‘ 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is my recollection that as reported it 
contained this language: “Such other employees as Congress 
may from time to time provide for by appropriation or other 
net.“ 

Mr. MANN. I said to the gentleman, and I repeat it 

Mr. STAFFORD. I heard what the gentleman said. 
giving him my recollection. 

Mr. MANN. I said that the language of the Dill as re- 
ported to the House was “such other employees as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may deem necessary.” When the bill was 
under consideration I offered an amendment changing it to 
make it read as it passed the House. The gentleman was 
assuming thot these amendments were tacitly agreed to. It 
was after unanimous consent had been given that the amend- 
ment was offered, and nothing had been said about it before. 
Upon investigation I found that the department wished to put 
into ihis bureau some men it already had in the employ of the 
Interior Department, working in reference to the parks, but 
which would not be covered by the language in the bill. In 


Referring to amendment No. 1 or amend- 


I am 


fact, that statement was made to me before I offered the 


amendment. But I insisted upon offering the amendment, with 
the statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. TERRIS] 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. Kent] that if upon 
investigation it was discoyered they were right about this it 
could be corrected in the Senate, as was done, 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has explained the 
situation as it occurred. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not even agree that it is a wise 
amendment, notwithstanding the explanation. I think that 
Congress ought, as in all cases, control the appropriations that 
are necessary in the provision for clerks or employees in this 
service or any other service. 

Mr. MANN. The Congress will have that authority, I will say 
to the gentleman, in any event. È 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say under this phraseology the Sec- 
retary of the Interior could impose contract obligations upon 
the Government without restriction as to the amount of salary. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
Of course, if we make a lump-sum appropriation, then the Sec- 
retary of the Interior could engage employees and pay them 
out of the lump-sum appropriation under the terms of the bill. 
There is no question about that. But if we make specific 
appropriations he can not do it. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. The very purpose of this amendment is to 
take away the authority of Congress over the salaries that are 
paid to these underling employees of this service. 

Mr. RAKER. No. The total amount that can be used in the 
District of Columbia is $8,100. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This does not apply to the employees in the 
District of Columbia, but to those ont in the field where they 
can employ clerks at any salary they see fit. We have not been 
following that policy in the past. We have been sceking to curb 
these agencies, and here is a new agency seeking to make an 
extravagant start beyond that which Congress should authorize. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question 
agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxrp on the conference report. 

The SVEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? ; 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS, 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 6370. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 6370) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill just re- 
ported. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill 
may be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.} The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will 
report the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Mary E. Northend. widow of John Northend, late of 


was taken, and the conference report was 


Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving. 


The following committee amendment was read : 


Tege 2, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive (pension of Mary E. North- 
end). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Fannie M. Cutting, widow of John R. Cutting, late of 
the Ninth Independent Company, New York Volunteer Sharpshooters, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 
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Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 2, strike out lines 15 to 18, inclusive f Fannie M. 
ne g * „ {pension o e 


The amenáment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Henry Swain, late of Company A, One hundred and 
twenty-eighth R ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $15 per month. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 3, strike out lines 7 to 9, Inclusive (pension of Henry Swain). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk as follows: 

The name of Lydia Keatley, widow of John H. Keeti, late first 
lieutenant Company E, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 

mans strike out lines 13 to 16, inclusive (pension of Lydia 

ey). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Mary J. Hayes, widow of James Hayes, late of Company 
H, Second Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer nen pay her 
a 5 at the rate of $20 per month in Hen of that she is now 
receiving. 

Also, the following committee amendment was read: 
eee: 8, strike out lines 21 to 24, inclusive (pension of Mary J. 

ayes 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Jesse Abbott, late of Company G 
ma were A Volunteer Moun Infantry, and pay 


biti a pension af the 
rate of $12 per month. 
Also, the following committee amendment was read: 
Page 4, strike out lines 1 to 3, inclusive (pension of Jesse Abbott). 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


name of Ida Critchell, widow of Charles Critchell, late of Com- 
Forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


The 
pany G 
at the rate of $20 per month im lieu of that she is now 


a a — 

receiving. 
Also the following committee amendment was read : i 
Page 6, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive (pension of Ida Critchell). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The name of Francis J. Hart, widow of Orville A. Hart, late of Cem- 
pany G, Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Votanteer In nfantry, and pay 
er a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
Also the following committee amendment was read: 
ty 1 8, strike ont lines 28 and 24 and on page 9 strike out lines 1 
and (pension of Francis J. Hart). 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The name of Kate M. White, widow of Henry A. White, late of Com- 
peny C, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
er a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
With a committee amendment, as follows: 
ate N. Waite). 10, by striking out lines 22 to 25, inclusive (pension of 
Kate M 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of dase on 8 widow of John M. Spangler, late 
of Company C owa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 


> pramon at 7 rebh bhot 255 Pa month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving, and $2 per month ditional on account of each the minor 
children of 1 said John 


Spangler until they reach the age of 16 
years. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Amend, page 11, by E out lines 21 to — inclusive, 
12, by striking out lines 1 and (pension of Mattie Tryon Spa: 

The amendment was pian to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Martha 8 widow of Patrick H. Crowley, late of 
Companies I and B Sixth Reghnent United States Infantry, and Bat- 
tery E, First Regiment New. Jersey Vclunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Amend, page i3, line 7, by striking out 520“ and inserting “ $12.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The 1 of TAWA 11 =, pie 1 ie m As Company 
K. Eight egimen aine Volunteer In and er a pen- 
sion ae the Pont a $20 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 


With committee amendment, as follows; 


Amend, pe 18, by striking out lines 12 to 15, inclusiye (pension of 
Laura E. Knox). 


The amendment was agreed to. 


ager e 


The Clerk read as follows: 
The name of Robert free aa late — 5 Company F, 3 ee e 
pan; 


Volunteer Infan Age ape 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Ge i; 4 pay ag = gy a ——.— at the 


rate of $50 per month. 
With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Amend, acy striking out lines 9 to 18, inclu: 
Re a, ze by g 0 clusive (pension of 


The pA was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Mary C. widow of Henderson ree late 
of Company G, ith A Rogli Iowa Volunteer Infan and pay 
her a pension ‘at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that t she is now 


With a committee amendment, as fololws: 


Amend, page 38, by striking out lines 13 to 16, inclusive nsion 
of Mary b. Ressin ger: at 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The name of Horace G. Maloon, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regi- 


ment Maine Volunteer Infan him a sion at the rate of 
$40 per month in lien of that le is — tecefving 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Amend, page 45, by striking out lines 5 te &, inclusive ( sion of 
Horace G. Maloon n). pea 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Elsina H. ma ia widow of Henry A. Rickard, late — 
Company d Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Amend, page 49. by inserting after line i. the following matter : 

The name of John M. Canady, late of Company A, Seventy-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George J. Beeman, alias Geo: Armstrong, late of 
First Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in Sian of that he is now 


receiving. 
The name of Alfred Featheringili, late of Company F, Fifty-ninth 
pay him a protos at the 


Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
„ month in lieu of that he is now receivin 
E cl any to 


rate of $50 per 
The name Pot John Jay Ingersoll, late of 8 € 
„ Fifty-ninth h Regiment, 


Regiment, and Company unteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a 8 at the rate of $24 per — in lieu of 
that he is now receivin 


„The name of ae Ratey. former widow of Thomas = late of 
0 


lunteer 


fantry, a pension at the — — of $30 
9 name ref ert Barton Kearns, late of Company 5 per, mom INE ath Regl- 
Biere Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$40 per month in lieu of tha 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Raryry). The question is 
on the third reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was rend the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RUSSELL, of Missouri, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills 


referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

S. 208. Anne M. Seaver. S. 2798. John Wilson. 

8.239. Mary E. Stanton. S. 2807. Melvina J. Davis, 

S. 268. Mary E. Northend. 8.2915. Henry G. Pickett. 

S. 273. Sarah H. Pidge. S. 2968. Diantha A. Ba 2 

S. 285. Elmira H. Cowles. S. 2969. Charles L. Chap; 

S. 291. Fannie M. Cutting. S. 2970. Hannah Clift. 

S. 294. Mary a Clark. S. 2971. Ann Core. 

S. 315. Sa Brown. 8. 2972. Sarah B. Davis. 

S. 394. Belle . — S. 2974. Harriet A. Fairbanks. 

S. 993. Henry Swain. S. 2976. Francis J. 1 

S. 1187. Jennie Moul. S. 2977. George A. Howard. 

S. 1203. L Tentley. S. 3102. Rachel R. Gwyn. 

S. 1334. Sarah M. Thompson S. 3106. James M. Harrison. 

S. 1450. Mary J. Hayes. S. 3108. Wesley Desart. 

S. 1526. Jesse Abbott. S. 3125. Emma M. Newmyer. 

S. 1690. Charles H. Miel. S, 3185. James B, H.. McDaniel 

S. 1710. M e E. R 8 3243. William H. Finney. 

S. 1713. Sarah J. Erdman. 8. 3330. Susie M. Gilbert. 

S. 1752. James H, Kimberlin S. 3369. John S. Fite. 

S. 1798. Edgar S 409. John S. Gilmore. 

S. 1799. Andrew Mendenhall. 8. 3532. Parkas rh 5 

S. 1930. 2 tie C. Crawford. S. 3602. Kate M. Whit 

S. 1952. George W. Johnson. S. 3666. Henry R. Huntley. 

S. 2143. John C, Matheny. S. 3808. Caroline L. Ackley. 

S. 2239. Jeremiah Hurley. 8, 3815. Will ower 

S. 2258. Thomas F. Green. S. 3924. Mary 1 a —.— 

S. 2262. Henrietta R. Young. S. 3971. ee? og Newman. 

S. 2270. Laura F. Eby. S. 3996. Mattie ‘Tryon 8 

S. 2310. Ida Critcheli. 8. 1 ie roit C. Prosse 

S. 2340. Amos Reynolds. S. 4104. Albert L. Pickett.. 

S. 2597. Samuel McCord. 8. 4109 Juta oo 

S. 2614. Annie B. Buell. 8. 4119. Anna Sapp. 

S. 2625. William A. Sutton. 4153. William H. Grafton. 
2665, George W. S. 4157. Albert W. Kelley. 
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4161, Martha Crowley. S. 5829. Eri O. Smith. 
4196. David Bethurum. S. 5836. Henry J. Porter. 
4219. Zilpha A. Bush, S. 5838. Alonzo Rose. 
4231. Laforest A. Norton, S. 5842. Hetty R. Lynch. 
4237. Char H S. 5843. Mary J. Yocum. 
4239. David F. Pierce, S. 5859. Stephen Rice. 
4332. Frederick N. Ames. S. 5860. John A. Jones. 
4346. William B. Broo! 5878. Nathaniel Minks. 
4378. David McConnell, S. 5884. Fritz Brendler. 
4435. Levi A. Ross. 5892 h E, Aldridge. 
4472. Michael Archer. 5896. Sybilie Grossart. 
4481. Martha T, Scott. S. 5903. H. Thomas. 
4497. Julia 8. Brown. S. 5905. John C. Hughes. 
4522. George McDowell. S. 5920. Mary A. Williams. 
4628, Thomas Williams, S. 5921. Joshua M. Roller. 
4 Robert L. Hamill. S. 5925. cilla M. Lamphier, 

David Smail. S. 5926. Lizzie B. Williams. 

9. Henry Bohall S. 5927. Annie E. Rock. 

5. Miranda A. Wheelock. S. 5928. Lydia A. Lane. 

7 adag 4 B. Stout, S. 5929, Isabell Johnson. 

. John Eaton S. 5931. Erastus T. Cressey. 

. George Jeffs. 5932. Helen Slade, 

. Catharine Burgett. S. 5933. Mar. . Hart, 
Joseph O. Bovard. S. 5943. Annie Davis. 
Marion Bradford. S. 5944. James Kelley. 

22. Irvine Carman. 8.5945. Bugene A. Libby. 
2, Eaton Smith. 8. 5947. Nora E. Danforth. 
Samuel Feldner. 5948. Abbie M. Fernald. 


. Julia A. Parker. S. 5955. Charles G. Bridges. 
rs Ebenezer Ricketts. S. 5956. Gustavus A. Thompson. 
Nancy J. Willey. S. 5957. James Fairbrother. 
. Laura E. Knox. 5955. Joseph H. Knox. 
3. Francett Dickinson. S. 5959. rge W. Butterfield. 
. Charles F. Delong. S. 5960. Thomas J. Dill 
. India Reisner. . T961. William E. Cunningham, 
„ John Hornback. S. 5962. „ H ton. 
. Sadie M. Likens. S. 5963. Albion K. P ton. 
. Avril Harris. S. 5964. Elias A. Lothrop. 
. Charles L Wehe. 8. 5965. H Ellis. 
Mary L Jeffers $. 5900. Mary A. Miller: 
- . . Mary A. er. 
| William W. Tibbetts. 8.8970. Mary G. Kessinger. 


. Sadie L. Elliott. 
. Warren B. 


Monroe. 
. Edwin B. Lampson. 


King. 
009. Nathan S. Martin. 


ny 
S222 
8888 
S 


8 

Samuel Lockwood S. Reuben J. Powell 
Susan G. Snowden. S. 6012. Jonn W. Shepherd. 
Edwin Ayers. S. 6018. Insley Cook 
1 am dor S. 6019. Ma. y A. Gillogty. 

. Wine 1 0 riain, 8. 6020. Julius C. Wright. 
1 e S. 6061, William H. Waitman, 
en S. 6062, Mary E. Roberts. 

„Arthur M. Clark. 8.6065. Nelson Barber. 
Canas —.—. S. 6078. Rufina M. Sutton. 

. Sarah II. Monroe. . S. 6107. Thaddeus N 

en Cae: r S. 6108. Charles E. Cook. 

. Rede ses 8 S. 6109. Florence M. Moore. 
Nollie Loucks. V. S. 6111. Truman F. Maxim. 

ee Ve RATI S. 6115. Horatio P. Abbott. 

„oma M James. S. 6121. Alma Frambbes. 

7 W 4 S. 6125. John S. Kephart. 
6. Morgan ones. 8. 6126. ard Foster, 
Harriet A. Streeter. S. 6130. Leo J Emery. 
3 heer ee brat S. 6132, John Ferguson. 
Mary P. Knowles 8. 6137. Mary E. Gilbert. 
35. Alfred W. Bussell. S. 6139. Charles Apple. 

` Oscar D. Nutten S. 6140. Adolphus Capron. 

` El . M a S. 6141. Madeline A. Rowell. 
Then F. Hendan? 8.6142. kilsa M, Flint, 

S Corydon D: Colo 6146. George L. Wait Wiltbank, 

„ Saloma V, Bedell 1 

P 1 S. 6150. Daniel A. Ray. 

646. William Mitchell. 8.6152. G Ella 
n 8.6176. James E. Bresett 
. 8.6200. John McGuire. 

* Francis E. Pellett. S. 6210. Ludwig N. Anderson. 
Rose L. bon S. 6211. George W. Bolster. 
Qerret d. 8. m S. 6213. Esteller Barrows. 

. Hannah A. Holden, S. 6216. John W. : 

taaa Ye ORNE S. 6220. Tillie E. Reeves. 

. Catharine E. Wilson. S. 6262. Horace G. Maloon. 
Frances A. Kniffin. 6264. John H. Lowell. 


„ John Condon. Leroy Harding. 


Chase. S. 6275. Helen F. Goodwin. 
8 S. 6277. Elizabeth C. Henderson. 
. Simeon II. Haskell. 8. 6278. 5 . Gilbert, 
. Henr; 5 nn now Denslow. 
po nt wate 8. 6282. Melissa L. White. 
. Eliza Jane McCoy, 8. 6283. Ellen H. Croggon. 
. Ezra A. Miller. S. 6292. Austin Osmanson. 
Joseph Burton. 8. 6296. 9 thes Ewing. 
. Alanson V. Dean. S. 6313. William C. McLaughlin, 
. Zimri Stearns. 8. 6324. Jesse Watkins. 
Joħn W. Yount. 8. 6326. Daniel W. Smith. 
James Dunn. 8.6327. Owen Stacy. 
Richard M. Clark. S. 6328. Mary A. Hanson. 
. John W. Johnston. S. 6334. Azupah J. Batman. 
> Richard Scanland. . 6338. Hannah Dowd. 
. Levi A. Waikle. S. 6339. Eaton Ferrin. 
818. Harvey Martin. S. 6347. John A. Hawksley. 
5820. Charles H. Clay. S. 6349. Benjamin Ki 
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5822. John F. Nicholes. 6359. Elsina H. Rickard. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the House insist upon its amendments and ask for 
a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the House insist upon its amend- 
ments and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the present occupant of the chair 
has no authority to appoint conferees except by the consent of 
the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the present occupant of the chair be permitted to 
appoint conferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the present occupant of the chair 
be permitted to appoint conferees. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced as the conferees on the part of the House Mr. RUSSELL 
of Missouri, Mr. ASHBROOK, and Mr. KINKAID. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 15494, an omnibus pension bill. 


TRAINING CAMP, FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH. 


Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me to get 
up a bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 6924. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate 
bill 6924. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bilL 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (8, 6924) to provide for the maintenance of a training camp 
upon the military reservation of Fort Douglas, Utah. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to maintain upon the 1 i reservation of Fort 8 
Utah, for such period within the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
as he may deem advisable, a camp for the military instruction an 
training of such eftizens as may be selected for such instruction and 
training under such regulations as he may prescribe, and to furnish 
to said citizens the subsistence, transportation, and uniforms author- 
ized by the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916; and for the pur- 
pen of this act there is hereby appropriated the sum of $30,000, to 

e paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. ; 

On motion of Mr. Mann, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 15494) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Asusrook] calls up the conference report on the Dill 
H. R. 15494, which the Clerk will report. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1104). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15494) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 4, 
15, 17, 18, 21, 26, 29, and 32. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 14, 
16, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, and 33, and agree to the 


same, 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its :lis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
amount stricken out by said amendment, and on page 9, line 20, 
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of the bill strike out the following: “in lieu of that she is now 
receiving“; and the Senate agree to the same. 


M. E. BURKE, 

JOUETT SHOUSE, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


WX. HUGHES, 
REED Smoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15494) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war, submit the following written state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference as to each of the said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1 (ease of Ellen Rohr): Provides a pen- 
sion of $12 as proposed by the House. 

Ga amendment No, 2: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Elizabeth Maurer. 

On amendment No. 3: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Emma A. Gasper. 

On amendment No. 4 (case of Marian Lemon): Provides a 
pension of $12 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 5 (case of Silas M. Abers): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $40 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$50 as proposed by the House. a 

On amendment No. 6: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Samuel Prisk. 

On amendment No. 7 (case of Lodema C. Hodges): Provides 
a pension of $20 as proposed by the House instead of $12 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 8 (case of Julia E. Crawford): Provides 
increase of pension to $25 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $30 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 9: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Eliza E. Sutherland. 

On amendment No. 10 (case of Sarah E. Hamilton): Pro- 
vides increase of pension to $24 as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $30 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 11 (case of Elizabeth Schwing) : Correc- 
tion in phraseology. 

On amendment No. 12 (case of Hiram Morgan): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $50 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$40 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 13: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Andrew G. Scott. 

On amendment No. 14: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Samuel Gooding. 

On amendment No. 15 (ease of Della C. Ross): Provides a 
pension of $12 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 16 (case of David E. Lindsey): Pro- 
vides increase of pension to $24 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $30 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 17 (case of Marion E. Laird): Provides 
increase of pension to $20 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 18 (case of Emma L. Edwards): Pro- 
vides a pension of $12 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 18 (case of Elijah W. Taylor) : Correction 
in phraseology. R 

On amendment No, 20 (case of John M. Gray): Correction in 
phraseology. 

On amendment No. 21 (case of Ellen Jane Taylor) : Provides 
a pension of $12, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 22 (case of Mary J. Wooley): Correction 
in phraseology. 

On amendments Nos. 23 and 24 (case of Emma L. Porter): 
Provides increase of pension to $24 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $20 as proposed by the House; provides that increase 
continue during life of helpless child, and provides pension of 
$12 for helpless child in event of mother’s death. 

On amendment No. 25 (case of Adelaide McGreevey): Pro- 
vides a pension of $12 as proposed by Senate, instead of $20 as 
proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 26 (case of Sarah C. Knights): Provides 
increase of pension to $20 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 27 (case of Charles H. Twomey) : Provides 
increase of pension to $50 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$40 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 28 (case of James M. Minton) : Correction 
in service. 


On amendment No. 29 (ease of Henry Startzel): Provides in 
crease of pension to $36 as proposed by the House, instead of 
$30 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 30 (case of John H. Peck): Correction in 
soldier’s name. 

On amendment No. 81 (case of Franklin Deal): Correction in 
service. = 

On amendment No. 32 (case of Rachel S. Flood): Provides a 
pension of $12 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 33 (case of Barton Kearns) : Provides in- 
crease of pension to $30 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$40 as proposed by the House. 


M. E. BURKE, 

JOUETT SHOUSE, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. AsHBRooK, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 

e. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 16290) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK] calls up the conference report on the bil H. R. 
16290, which the Clerk will report. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 1154). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16290) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 14, 
19, 24, 29, 30, and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
87, 40, 41, 42, 43, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named insert “ $30”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Trans- 
pose the matter inserted by said amendment to follow the word 
“ Cavalry,” in line 15, page 62 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

M. E. BURKE, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Wu. HvuauHes, 
REED Suoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on 
the disagreeing vote of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16290) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference as to each of said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Richard H. Vanderhoof. 

On amendment No. 2: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Dudley G. Allen. 

On amendment No. 3 (case of Eugenie B. Ballou): Provides 
a pension of $12, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $24, as 
proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 4 (ease of Mary J. Wickersham): Cor- 
rection in phraseology. 
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On amendment No. 5: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for George Moore. 

On amendment No. 6 (case of Charles Stone): Provides a 
pension of $30, as proposed by the House, instead of $24, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 7 (case of Belle Shroyer): Correction in 
phraseology. 

On amendment No. 8 (case of John A. Foster, alias John A. 
Bump): Provides increase of pension to $24, as proposed by the 
Senate, instend of $36, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No, 9 (case of Albert G. Ingraham) : Provides 
increase of pension to $30 instead of $36 as proposed by the 
House and $24 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No, 10: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Laura R. Warner. 

On amendment No. 11 (case of Maria C. Sinclair): Provides 
increase of pension to $25 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$20 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 12 (case of Calvin D. Leuman) : Correc- 
tion in name. 

On amendment No. 13: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension to David W. Bogard. 

On amendment No. 14 (case of Reuben Clark): Provides 
increase of pension to $50, proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 15 (case of Thomas Stubbs): Provides 
increase of pension to $30 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$36 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 16 (case of Mary H. Atkinson): Provides 
increase of pension to $25 as proposed by the Senate instead of 

25 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 17 (case of John H. Burnett): Provides 
increase of pension to $24 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$30 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 18 (case of Elizabeth White Orr): Correc- 
tion in phraseology. 

On amendment No. 19 (case of Samantha Taylor) : Provides a 
pension of $24, as proposed by the House, instead of $12, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendmtnt No. 20 (case of Mildred J. Stolp): Provides 
increase of pension to $24, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $25, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 21: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for William Welsh. 

On amendment No, 22 (case of Jasper Tillbery): Provides 
increase of pension to $30, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$36, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 23: Strikes out the provision for pension to 
Rebecea Roszell. 

On amendment No. 24 (case of Jeduthian Weller): Provides 
increase of pension to $30, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 25: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Nancy E. Dermit. 

On amendment No, 26: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for George G. Richie. 

On amendment No, 27: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Henry Hertzer. 

On amendment No, 28 (case of Bridget Trainor): Correction 
of clerical error. 

On amendment No. 29 (case of Charles Christian) : Provides 
increase of pension to $30, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No, 30 (case of Mary A. Winsor): Provides 
increase of pension to $20, as proposed by the House. 

On amendments Nos. 31 and 32 (case of Annie E. Welsh): 
Corrections in phraseology. 

On amendment No. 33 (case of Elizabeth Botinier): Pro- 
vides increase of pension to $24, as proposed by tie Senate, 
instead of $25, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 34 (case of Sarah D. Wood): Provides 
increase of pension to $24, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $25, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 35 (case of Ellen Davenport): Provides 
increase of pension to $24, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $25, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 36 (case of Mary Clapper) : Correction in 
phraseology. 

On amendment No, 37: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Sarah Katharine Dodge, 

On amendment No. 88 (case of Ernestine W. Shetrone) : Pro- 
vides increase of pension to $20, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 89 (case of Nora Dickerson) : Correction 
in phraseology. 

On amendment No. 40: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for John C. Toombs, 

On amendment No. 41 (case of Daniel Stevenson): Provides 
increase of pension to $24, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$30, as proposed by the House. 


On amendment No. 42 (case of Thomas J. Harbaugh): Cor- 
rection in phraseology. 

On amendment No. 43: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Catherine R. Reader. 


M. E. BURKE, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. AsHBROOK, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 15048, an omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
15048) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 1103). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15048) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 8, 
12, 16, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 32, and 35. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 28, 31. 33, and 84, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out insert the following: 

“The name of Adella I. Cummings, former widow of John A. 
Cummings, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, and major, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Cavlary, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out insert the following: 

“The name of Benjamin F. Longenecker, late of Company B, 
Seventh Regiment, Company D, Fourth Regiment, and Company 
L, Twelfth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


M. E. BURKE, 

Joterr SHOUSE, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Wu. HUGHES, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15048) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war, submit the following written statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conference as to each of the said amendments, namely : 

On amendment No. 1 (case of Laura E. Headington) : Provides 
increase of pension to $25 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$30 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 2 (case of Anna L. Yachmann) : Provides 
a pension of $12 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 3: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Jennie Raley. 

On amendment No. 4 (case of Julia A. Scheck): Provides a 
pension of $12 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 5 (case of Aaron D. Egelston) : Corrects 
the spelling of name. 
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On amendment No. 6 (case of Warren S. Read): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $80 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$40 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 7: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Edward M. Willis, 

On amendmert No, 8 (case of Alice A. Wing) : Provides a pen- 
sion of $12 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 9: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Wallace W. Jackson. 

On amendment No. 10 (case of Thomas Tirrell) : Provides in- 
crease of pension to $21, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$24, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 11 (case of John H. Sanders): Corrects 
error in name. 7 


On amendment No, 12 (case of Abbie M. Holyoke) : Provides a 
pension of $12, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 13: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Mary Larkin. 

On amendment No. 14: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Ellen J. McIntire. 

On amendment No. 15 (case of William B. Gere) : Provides in- 
crease of pension to $50, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$60, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 16 (case of Kate M. Miller): Provides an 
increase of pension to $24, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 17 (case of Mary Jane Glaser) : Correction 
in phraseology. 

On amendment No. 18: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Silas J. Pickerill. 

On amendment No. 19 (case of Fannie M. Lorain) : Provides 
increase of pension to $25, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$24, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 20 (case of Annie M. Sweeney): Provides 
increase of pension to $20, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 21 (case of Sarah A. Lofton): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $20, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 22 (case of Lucy A. Butts): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $25, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$30, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 23: Strikes out tlie provision for increase 
of pension fur Rose T. Wallace. 

On amendment No. 24 (case of Susan A. Cross): Provides a 
pension of $12, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 25 (case of Otilla H. Smith): Provides a 
pension of $12, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 26 (case of Adelaide V. Disbrow): Pro- 
vides a pension of $12, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 27 (case of Precilla A. Chilton) : Provides 
a pension of $12, as proposed by the House. P 

On amendment No. 28: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Jane C. Smith. 

On amendment No. 29 (case of Adella I. Cummings): Pro- 
vides a pension of $12 instead of $25, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 30 (case of Benjamin F. Longenecker): 
Provides a pension of $25 instead of $30, as proposed by the 
House. 

On amendment No. 31 (case of Carrie Porter): Correction in 
phraseology. 

On amendment No. 32 (same case): Provides increase of pen- 
sion to $30, as proposed by ‘the House, instead of $20, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 33, case of Alvena A. Dunham: Change of 
phraseology. 

On amendment No. 84: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Thomas Lynch. 

On amendment No. 85, case of William Turner: Provides an 
increase of pension to $50 as proposed by the House instead of 
$30 as proposed by the Senate, 

M. E. BURKE, 

JoOUErT SHOUSE, 

JoHN W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. AsHBrook, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

LIME BARRELS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I notice that on the calendar the standard lime-barrel bill still 
appears to be in conference. As a matter of fact, I called up 


the bill one week ago to-day, and it passed the House. I desire 
to know why the bill still appears on the calendar? 

Mr. MANN. The Senate had already agreed to the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The present occupant of the chair would not 
know about that. That would be a matter for the clerks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that it 
is a clerical error. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill was used as a shuttlecock between 
the two Houses on so many occasions that it is not surprising 
the clerks lost track of its legislative progress, 

BRIDGE ACROSS MAHONING RIVER, OHIO. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 17501) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Youngstown, 
Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River in the 
State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a bill which will be 
reported by the Clerk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the city of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge Aer § approaches 
thereto across the Mahoning River at a int suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near the city of Youngstown, in the county of 
Mahoning, in the State of Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamsoy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rreconp as to my attitude on certain 
questions, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks leave 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp on his attitude on certain 
questions. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL FOREST ROADS (H. DOC. NO. 1336). 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a public document a letter from the Chief For- 
ester of the Agricultural Department to Hon. Epwarp T. Tay- 
tor, of the House of Representatives, relative to the practice 
of the Agricultural Department in the expenditure of the funds 
under the national forest road law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to have prinfed as a House document a letter from 
the Chief Forester to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tay- 
LƏR] as to the expenditure of forestry funds. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, how long a 
document is that? 

Mr. MoN DELL. There are five typewritten pages. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is rather a small document? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Reserving the right to object, 
I did not understand what the letter is about. 

Mr. MONDELL. A letter from the Chief Forester to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tay or] relative to the proposed 
practice of the department in the expenditure of the funds 
under section § of the national forest road bill. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. A letter written recently by 
the Chief Forester? 

Mr. MONDELL. Some two or three days ago. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is a great demand for this information. 

Mr. RAKER. This is a letter that the Chief Forester wrote 
to Representative Tayror after the conference held by the 
western Representatives, und it shows the method of handling 
the money and the amount going to each State. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. At that conference the gentleman from Wyoming 
and practically all the western Representatives were present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

: LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
next Friday, subject to the rules and regulations of the House, 
I be permitted to proceed to address the House for 30 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. Mays] 
asks unanimous consent that on next Friday, after other gentle- 
men who have permission to make speeches have finished their 
remarks, subject to the rules and regulations about conference 
reports, and so forth, he be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objevon. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 40 minutes on Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
asks unanimous consent that on next Friday, at the conclusion 
of the address of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Mays], he be 
permitted to address the House for not to exceed 40 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Friday, after the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Raryrey], I may have not to exceed 15 min- 
utes in which to address the House, subject to the general 
orders with reference to morning business, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks that on 
next Friday, after the conclusion of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RAIN RTI. he be permitted to proceed for 
not to exceed 15 minutes, subject to the rules, regulatitons, and 
restrictions. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on next Friday, immediately following the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], I may proceed for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that on Friday next, immediately following the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], he may address the House 
for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MATTHEW C. BUTLER, JR. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 6740, to cor- 
rect the military record of Matthew C. Butler, jr. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mouse consent for the present consideration of the bill of 
which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i E pc An act to correct the military record of Matthew C. But- 
er, jr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That Matthew C. Butler, jr., deceased, who was 
a major in the Sixth Regiment, United States Cavalry, and who was 
nominated by the President for Sppain nene as lieutenant colonel of 
Cavalry, to rank from the Ist day of July, 1916, said nomination being 
confirmed by the Senate before the death of said Butler. which oc- 
curred on the 20th day of July, 1916, before the issue to bim of a 
commission evidencing his advancement, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have become a lieutenant colonel of Cavalry in the 
service of the United States on the Ist day of July. 1916. and to 
have held that office until the date of his death; and the President is 
hereby authorized to issue a commission as lieutenant colone! of 
8 in the name of Matthew C. Butler, Jr., with rank to date 
from July 1, 1916. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO THE ENLARGED HOMESTEAD ACT. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 17375) to 
amend the enlarged homestead act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill of which the 
Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17375) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for an enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for an 
enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910, be amended by adding 
thereto an additional section to be known as section 7: 

“Src. 7. That any person who has made or shall make entry of 
Jess than 320 acres of lands of the character herein described, and who 
shalt have submitted final proof thereon, shall have the right to enter 
public lands subject to the provisions of this act, not contiguous to his 
first entry, which shall not with the original entry exceed 320 acres: 
Provided, That the land originally entered and that covered by the 
additional entry shall first bave been designated as subject to this act, 


as provided by section 1 thereof: Provided further, That in no case 
shall patent issue for the land covered by such Additional entry until the 
pore making same shall have actually and in conformity with the 
omestead laws resided upon and cultivated the lands so additionally 
entered and otherwise compiled with such laws: And provided further, 
That this section shall not be construed as affecting any rights as to 
location of soldiers’ additional homesteads under section 2306 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

The following committee amendments were read: 


At the end of line 7, page 1, insert the word “ homestead." 

On page 2, line 2, after the word “act,” insert the words “or the 
act of February 19, 1909 (35 Stat., 639).” 

In line 8, page 2, strike out the words “section 1 thereof” and in- 
sert the words “section 1 of said acts.” 

In tine 8, after the word “ laws,” insert the following: “ except that 
where the land embraced in the additional entry is located not exceed- 
ing 20 miles from the land embraced in the 2 entry no residence 
shall be required on such additional entry if the entryman is residing 
on his former entry.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SairrH of Idaho, a motion to reconsider the 
yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THE FORMER UNCOMPAHGRE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill S. 43. 

Mr. MANN. What is the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. It is the gilsonite bill in Utah. 

Mr. MANN. The Uncompahgre bill? 

Mr. RAKER. No; the gilsonite bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is not familiar with the history 
of that matter or he would recognize it as the Uncompahgre 
bill. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


REPLY TO CRITICISMS OF THE SOUTH. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rop—eNsere] made a speech in this 
Chamber in which he reflected in a most unfair and unjust way 
upon the people of and conditions in the South. 

I desire to reply to some of his statements. In doing so my lan- 
guage shall be temperate. Whatever resentment I may feel or 
whatever contempt I may have for the sentiments expressed by 
the gentleman shall not be voiced in unbecoming language. 

The object of the gentleman was, of course, to make political 
capital for himself and for the Republican Party ty an appeal 
to sectional passion and prejudice. 

This is election year; the great parties are engaged in political 
battle. Realizing that the Republican Party is politically bank- 
rupt in the matter of legitimate arguments against the Demo- 
cratic administration, he is endeavoring to revivify the corpse 
of that dear departed old party to which he belongs by giving 
new life to the old spirit of sectional hate and prejudice. I 
deplore any effort to destroy the fraternal feeling that has grown 
up between the people of the North and the South and any at- 
tempt to coin malice, malevolence, and hatred into political 
advantage. 

Not simply a partisan speech, it was a wicked speech, in that 
it traduced millions of good citizens of this country. It was un- 
worthy of the gentleman, unworthy of a Representative in Con- 
gress; and I really believe that if he has seriously considered 
his language since it was uttered he is heartily ashamed of it, 

Referring to the Representatives from the South, he said: 


Individually they are agreeable, affable, and courteous gentlemen, but 
collectively, as a political aggregation, they are an abomination in the 
sight of the Lord. 


The complimentary language with which he began the sentence 
was rendered all the more flagrantly disingenuous by the harsh, 
sneering, and contumelious reference that closed it. His bouquet 
of compliment: lost all its fragrance in the malodorous fumes 
of the stinkpots of sectionalism that he opened. 

A few years ago, when the bill to locate the Panama Canal 
Exposition was before the House and a vote was about to be 
taken to determine whether it should be held at San Francisco, 
Cal., or New Orleans, La., the gentleman from Illinois used this 
language: 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to advance another reason why New Orleans 
should be selected, a reason that is wholly sentimental. but which 
should pe to every American citizen who cherishes the sacred memo- 
ries of the past 

Mr. Speaker, we love to talk about a reunited country; we love to 
feel that sectionalism has disappeared; and so it has. and that every 
citizen is devoted to that flag whose stars and stripes have been baptized 
in the best blood of American patriotism. 

On the 9th day of April, 1915, will occur the fiftieth anniversary of 
Appomattox. On that historic day, so full of tender and tragic memo- 
ries, it is proposed to hold a grand reunion in the city of New Orleans 
of those whe wore the colors that suggest the gray of the morning 
sky and the blue of full noon, and standing there, mid the scenes of long 
ago, under the folds of the Nation’s flag, with hands clasped and hearts 
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STASTIE these grand old heroes of ours will he forever the last 


vestige of bitterness growing out of that t confli 

A sentiment? Yes; a sentiment that should strike a responsive chord 
in every patriotic Am a sentiment whose dramatic fulfill- 
Pagid —.—— ‘ew Orleans in 1915 challenge the lasting admiration of 

That was a noble sentiment, admirably and splendidly ex- 
pressed, Alas! it was so soon forgotten by the gentleman. I 
had believed that he told the truth when he said that sectional- 
ism had disappeared ; and I still believe that it is true, both in 
the North and the South, except with a few who are so short of 
vision and narrow of soul that they are unable to grasp the 
spirit of true fraternity or to rise to the height of true man- 
hood and forget, even for a little time, their own petty, selfish 
interests or to realize that it is possible for one to have an 
unselfish love for humanity and every portion of the common 
country. 

In the Recor of a few days ago I found a speech delivered 
within the past few days by another gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Cannon, in which he touches on the subject of sectional- 
ism. He said: 

God save you from the leadership of demagogues who raise false 
cries with the intent to revive the es that w out of the Civil 
War, when all those problems have been settl and when there is 
good feeling in the Northland, as I believe there is in the Southland. 

God save you from the leadership of men who would seek to divert 
your attention from the discussion of those living, wonderful important 
— nae and who would like to stir up the ashes of a generation 
gone by. 

This was an earnest prayer. Coming as it did from that 
venerable old gentleman who has seen 80 years roll by, it 
sounded almost like a benediction. If they would only read 
what he said, what a rebuke it would be to those who would 
bring back to mind the hideous ghouls of the past. I earnestly 
commend its reading to the gentleman, Mr. Ropxxnznd, and to 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, to whom I shall refer later. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RopENRERG] condemned the 
treatment of negro laborers in the South, and said that— 
as a rule they are 5 55 in debt by being compelled to buy all their 
supplies of the plantation or company store, a system of brutal and 
barbarous servitude that has long since been abolished 
northern State. 

To use the most moderate language, this expression shows a 
woeful ignorance of the facts. It is as far from the truth as it 
is possible to make it. There is no more happy or contented 
people in the world than the southern negro. It may happen, 
now and then, that a negro is not treated as he should be, and 
that he is not dealt with fairly and honestly; but that is the 
exception and not the rule. I submit that it is unfair and 
unjust to indict a whole section because of a few isolated 
instances. 

“ Brutal and barbarous servitude!” The gentleman has not 
forgotten the evidence that was produced before a committee of 
the House since he and I have been Members of Congress show- 
ing conditions that existed in certain factories in the great 
State of Massachusetts. Women and children were employed at 
such low wages that they were half starved, living largely upon 
stale bread and molasses, and, although employed in making 
woolens, they were too poor to own a single woolen garment, 
the bodies of some of them being clad in the coldest weather in 
a single thin garment. 

Should this be charged up against the whole people of the 
North or the people of Massachusetts? No; it would be un- 
just, unfair, and untruthful to do so. As good men and women 
as there are in the world live there, and I know that such 
things are just as abhorrent to them as they are to the good 
people of any other section. . 

Since the gentleman made his speech I read an article in the 
Washington Times in which it was stated that prosecutions had 
been instituted against persons in New York who were engaged 
in the “ white-slave” traffic. It was stated that the assistant 
district attorney said that he had evidence that young school- 
girls had been enticed into resorts by men and women who 
made their living by such nefarious and horrible business, and 
that they were sold for immoral purposes. He also said that 
“it had become a common practice to weigh these girls and sell 
them for a dollar a pound.” 

This is a terrible situation; yet no honest man would think 
of condemning all the people of that great city for such con- 
duct. Hundreds of thousands of the good men and women 
there depiore it and condemn it as much as the good men and 
women elsewhere do. 

1 have not called attention to either of these matters to gloat 
over them or to cast reflections upon Massachusetts or New 
York. I woula not have referred to them at all, but all these 
things have been carried in the press of the country. My de- 
sire is simply to emphasize the thought that even if a wrong is 
occasionally done a negro, the whole South should not have 
opprobrious epithets thrown at it. [Applause.] 
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INDUSTRIES OF THE SOUTH. 

The gentleman said that the “ South is not engaged in manu- 
facturing to any considerable extent.“ He argued that, repre- 
senting an agricultural section, the men from the South are 
not capable of understanding the needs of the other sections 
of the Nation. 

The day after the gentleman spoke an editorial appeared in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, a partisan Republican newspaper, 
the first paragraph of which is as follows: 

Few persons realize that in the last few years the cotton-growing 
States have hecome the greatest users of the raw material for weaving. 
In the 11 months of the fiscal year up to June 1 the cotton-growing 
States consumed 20 per cent more bales of cotton in their mills than 
did all the rest of the country. The showing is more important because 
the outside States have 50 per cent more spindles than the cotton Com- 
monwealths. The southern percentage is growing each year, and there 
is no sign of decrease, 

It is true that the South is for the most part an agricultural 
region, yet she is making great progress along manufacturing 
lines. Our greatest product is cotton; that, next to food, is the 
most important of all human products. Last year the values of 
the cotton-plant by-products—seed, meal, oil, and cake—ex- 
ceeded the value of all the precious metals mined in the United 
States, including Alaska. Besides this she produced large quan- 
tities of grain, tobacco, cattle, and other farm products. Refer- 
ence is made to these things to show that the contribution of 
ae South to the material wealth of the Nation is not a negligible 

actor. 

During the period from 1904 to 1912, as shown by the report 
of the Bureau of the Census, the increase in the wealth of the 
Northern States was 56 per cent and of the Southern States 65 
per cent. As this increase was made during a Republican ad- 
ministration it can not be said that it was due to any legislation 
particularly favorable to the South. 

The census report shows that the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1909 was greater in Florida than they were in the States 
of Vermont, Utah, Delaware, Arizona, Idaho, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming; and that 
the value of manufactured products in Mississippi and Arkansas 
not only exceed such values in the States named but also in Mon- 
tana; in South Carclina it exceeds all those States and also 
Oregon; Alabama exceeds all these States and also Colorado; 
Tennessee exceeds those States and also Maine, New Hampshire, 
and West Virginia; Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia ex- 
ceed those Stutes and also Nebraska; Louisiana and Kentucky 
exceed those States und also Washington; while Texas exceeds 
those States and also Iowa. 

The last report of the Bureau of the Census shows that for the 
preceding 10 years the percentage of increase in the value of 
manufactured products in the Northern States was 45.57 per 
cent, while in the Southern States it was 90.56 per cent, nearly 
twice as much. I have directed attention to these statistics to 
show that the Representatives from the South do have great 
reason for feeling an interest in legislation affecting munufac- 
tures, and really greater interest than the Representatives from 
many of the Northern States. 

It is true that our largest interest is in agriculture; but 
every good citizen should rejoice over the prosperity that has 
come to the Nation, regardless of whether it comes as a result 
of the efforts of the farmer, miner, or manufacturer. That at 
the present, owing to the war conditions that have caused such 
a falling off in the chief articles produced in the South—cotton, 
tobacco, lumber, and naval stores—a greater measure of pros- 
perity has come to the North than to us, does not cause the 
southern people to indulge in churlish envy of their more for- 
tunate brethren. We do not begrudge it to them, but are glad 
to witness their adaptability to opportunity to prosper them- 
selves while adding to the wealth of the entire country. 

When Mr. Taft was President he made a speech at Atlanta, 
Ga., in which he paid a splendid tribute to the South. Before 
I quote from him permit me to say that he is a man for whose 
honesty, intelligence, and high character I have the highest 
respect, and that it is my judgment that when the future his- 
torian shall write the true history of the man and his work 
that he will rank high as a statesman—much higher than many 
of his contemporaries will admit. He said: 


The growth of the South in wealth, in education, in civil order, and 
in civilization has contributed greatly to the growth of the country. 
as Begs a greater South you have made a greater country. With 
what is almost a monopoly in the growth of cotton you have swelled 
our exports to a point never reached betore. By raising in great 

uantity that which all nations must baye and whic ‘ou only can pro- 
uce you have increased the dependence of the rest of the world upon 
American industries. * * I congratulate you upon what you 


have done. I congratulate you on your prospects. There is not the 
slightest tinge of jealousy or envy of your good condition on the part 
of the northern or western manufacturer. They rejoice with you in 
your success and in progress more rapid than theirs. 

This was the utterance of a statesman whose mind was bread 
enough to understand that national progress and prosperity do 
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not come from a single section; that each section is measurably 
dependent upon every other section; who was unselfish enough 
and honest enough to render the honor due the South; who 
could rise above the pettiness of sectionalism and factionalism 
and extend congratulations and good wishes to that part of the 
country whose inhabitants are, for the most part, not of his 
political faith. [Applause.] 

Statesmen can do these things—really, the ability to do so is 
one of the qualities that makes them statesmen—men of lesser 
stature of mind and soul do not possess that ability and see 
nothing except cause for ridicule and contempt, and nothing 
worthy of praise or encomium in those who do not agree with 
them or who do not belong to their own section. 

MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEES, 


The gentleman also tries to make political capital out of the 
fact that the chairmen of a large number of the committees are 
from the South. Mr. Hughes, Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, during his speech-making tour of the West, has commented 
upon the subject in an effort to create sectional prejudice. 

The gentleman from Tliinois knows, and Mr. Hughes ought 
to know, that length of service in the House and on committee 
very largely determines the question of chairmanships. 

It is true that many of these important chairmanships are 
held by southern men; but that is not the whole truth about the 
matter, and they fail to state the whole truth. To tell only a 
part of the truth and leave off the balance of it, intending that 
a wrong inference shall be drawn, is just as bad as telling none 
of the truth. 

During the present and the two preceding Congresses the 
Democrats have been in the majority in the House. In that 
period more than half of the Democratic Members came from 
the North. Many Democrats from the South served here under 
Republican administration, and when the Republicans were 
ousted from power, the chairmanship of several important com- 
mittees were given to southern Democrats because of seniority 
of service. 

While that is true, it is also true that the positions on the 
committees given Democrats were divided among the sections so 
that Democratic representation would be as nearly equal as 
possible between the North and South. It is a fact that on 
every committee, except possibly one or two small committees, 
that there are more men from the North than from the South. 

In the Senate there are 73 standing committees. Forty-three 
of these have a man from the North as chairman. Every section 
is fairly represented in the membership. 

When the Underwood tariff bill became a law the following 
States were represented on the committee in the House that pre- 
pared the bill: Massachusetts had two members, New York had 
two, Pennsylvania had two, Illinois one, Indiana one, Minnesota 
one, Ohio one, Iowa one, Michigan one, Nebraska one, Missouri 
one, Kentucky one, Alabama one, North Carolina one, Tennessee 
one, Mississippi one, and Texas one. Of the 21 members, only 5 
came from the 11 seceding States. 5 

When that bill passed the House and went to the Senate it 
was referred to the Finance Committee. The following States 
were represented on that committee: Maine, Indiana, Colorado, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Utah, 
New Hampshire, Wyoming, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, and Oklahoma. Of the 
17 members, only 3 came from the 11 seceding States. 

It will thus be seen that a large majority of the committee 
came from the North. I do not believe that the country is so 
much interested in the residence of the chairman or the members 
of a committee as they are in the character of legislation re- 
ported by the committee. ‘The question is not “ Where do the 
chairman or the members live,” but “Is the legislation in the 
interest of the people?” 

An examination of the committees of which southern men are 
chairman will show about the same proportion of members from 
the two great sections. In each case it will be found that there 
are more members from the North than from the South; yet 
these gentlemen do not mention that fact, but simply refer to the 
chairmanships. Everyone knows that a chairman has only one 
vote, just as any other member, and for that reason the gentle- 
men fail to give the facts in regard to membership. To do so 
would destroy their argument and their chance to arouse 
prejudice. 

FEW APPEALS TO PREJUDICE, 

It is very gratifying to me to note, during my term of sery- 
ice here, the spirit of good feeling that exists between the Mem- 
bers, coming as they do from the various sections of the 
country, and that demagogic appeals to sectionalism are very 
rare indeed. 

It was a matter of sincere regret to me to see reports in the 
newspapers of such appeals coming from Mr. Hughes. How- 
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ever, yielding to his desire for position and recognizing that his 
is a desperate case, he has descended to the low plane of appeal- 
ing to sectional feeling; and, as I have shown in regard to the 
committees, does so on a false assumption of facts. 

There was a time when appeals to passion and prejudice, 
when waving the “ bloody shirt,” when denunciation of the peo- 
ple of a section, bore rich political fruit and won political bat- 
ties. That day, I sincerely believe, is past. 

Of course, now and then, there will be men who, being out of 
touch with the spirit of the times, or having overweening dema- 
gogic tendencies, or being unwilling that the embers of hate 
and prejudice may grow cold, will press the bellows in an effort 
to make them glow again. My judgment is that such men mis- 
judge both the head and heart of the people of this country; 
and that they cast an unjust reflection on the intelligence and 
the kind spirit of those to whom such appeals are made. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely sympathize with a man who harbors 
a feeling of prejudice, for he is in a truly deplorable condition. 
I have a contempt for one who. not really entertaining such 
sentiments, endeavors to inspire them in others, either for 
personal or political gain. 

Prejudice! Hate! Sectionalism! He who would for any 
reason uproot the bonds of love, sympathy, good feeling, and 
good-fellowship that exists in a family—and we are all members 
of the same household, all American citizens—he who would 
ignite and kindle anew the embers of sectional strife, is an 
enemy of society and lacking in reverence for the higher and 
better things of life. 

Prejudice is the foe of reason; it is the harbinger of hate; 
it makes one mentally color blind to facts; it distorts the 
vision. It makes beauty appear loathsome, honesty look like 
dishonesty, virtue like vice, strength like weakness. It eats into 
the very vitals and destroys him who harbors it. It mildews 
the soul and curdles the very milk of human kindness. There- 
fore, I repeat, one who seeks to arouse such vile passions is an 
enemy of society. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank God that I believe that there are very 
few men, North and South, who can be reached by such low, con- 
temptible appeals; that I believe there are so many reasons 
why the people of the North should honor, love, and respect the 
people of the South, and that there are so many reasons why the 
people of the South should honor, love, and respect the people 
of the North—why they should entertain mutual feelings of 
esteem and love—that the people of every section will condemn 
such efforts. [Applause.] 


SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PEOPLD, 


Mr. Speaker, a native son of the South and of the great State 
of Mississippi, I know that I express the truth when I say that 
the best of feeling prevails in the Southland for our Northern 
brethren.. Those people have no desire to fight over again the 
questions settled by the Civil War. 

Accepting the arbitrament of the sword, they set theinselves 
to the work of rebuilding their country. The emphasis of their 
thought has changed from personalities and ill will to social, 
industrial, economic, and intellectual progress. To-day their 
minds and hearts are unpoisoned by feeling of hate or desire for 
revenge; and they can and do sing My County Tis of Thee with 
as much fervor and earnestness as those of any other section. 
[Applause. ] 

In this connection I call attention to the language of Jefferson 
Davis used in a speech made before the Mississippi Legislature 
just a short time before his death. 

Our people have accepted the decree; it therefore behooves them, as 
they may, to promote the general welfare of the Union, to show to the 
world that hereafter as heretofore the patriotism of our people is not 
measured by the lines of latitude and longitude, but is as broad as the 
obligations they have assumed and embraces the whole of our 
ocean-bound domain. Let them leave to their children and their 
children’s children the grand example of never swerving from the path 
of duty, and oe ys to return good for evil rather than to cherish 
the unmanly feeling of revenge. 


This typifies the sentiments that prevail among us. We of 
the South love our country—the whole of it; we love her free 
institutions; we are proud of her history and her glory and posi- 
tion among the nations of the world; and we are confident of her 
bright and successful future. 

Inspired by sentiments of love and affection, dominated by 
patriotic impulses, we can exclaim as honestly and patriotically 
as can the people of the North. East, or West: 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state. 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 
$ s $ * s + + 

Our hearts. our hopes, are all with thee: 
Our hearts. our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee. 
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TRADITIONS AND IDEALS OF THE SOUTH, 


The gentleman sneeringly remarks that many of us of my 
section “still cling to the traditions of a dead and buried past.” 
While admitting a strong affection for the traditions and ideals 
of the South, for those things in them that make individuals and 
nations great, yet, as I have shown, we are not idealists simply, 
but are wide awake along practical lines and know something 
of the needs of the whole country, and that, knowing them, we 
are ready to do our part so that the future of the Nation may be 
brighter and better as time shall go by. 

It is not my purpose to rehearse the splendid part that the 
South has played in the building of this great Nation, nor to pay 
tribute to the illustrious men and women who have spent them- 
selves for the good of their beloved country. This is not the 
time nor place for such, and, too, it is a theme that none but the 
most eloquent are worthy of discussing. 

Forget these things! Forget the traditions, the ideals of 
the South! It is asking too much. They can not be forgotten 
and should not be forgotten. That you may understand why 
this is true I shall quote what Senator George F. Hoar, a Repub- 
lican from a Northern State, said several years after the Civil 
War: 

Although life politically and personally has been a life of almost 
constant Strife. with the leaders of the southern people, yet as I grow 
older I have learned not only to respect and esteem but to love the 
great qualities whivh belong to my fellow citizens of the Southern States. 

They are a noble race. e may well take pattern from them in some 
of the great virtues which make up the strength, as they make the 

lories of the free States. Their love of home, chivalrous respect 
or women, their courage, their delicate sense of honor, their constancy, 
which can abide by an opinion or a purpose or an interest for th 
States through adversity and through , through the and 
through the generations, are things by which the more mercurial North 
may take a lesson. And there is another thing, covetousness, corruption, 
ef the low temptation of money have not yet formed any place in our 
southern politics. 

7770. ͤ ORTE ESABI treme a ae ople who possess — 

0 na e a 
theme G MTE They are frjends of ours, born of ear Gola ini, esh of 
our flesh, blood of our blood, and whatever may be the che, gga emor 
of any Southern State I for one, if I bave a ht to speak for - 
chusetts, say, Entreat me not to leave thee nor return from followi 
after thee. For where thon goest I will go, and where thou stayest 
will stay also. And thy people shall be my people, and thy God my Ged.” 

Four or five years ago ex-President Roosevelt made a speech 
to a body of southern men in Atlanta, Ga. Among other things 
he said: 

I earnestly hope that in taki full share of that material devel- 
. vou TAN aor lose the fine ‘quality of your forefathers. That you 
will keep their capacity of fealty to a high ideal, their understanding 
that the things of the ody, important though they are, are importan 
chiefly as serving for the foundation upon which superstructure of 
a higher life can be built. * * Remember what your fathers 
were, Remember to keep alive their spirit, their capacity, their power 
of devotion ta an ideal * © Tou are the architects of your own 
sie ya When you build up the South you build up the North and 

‘est also. 


I have quoted from these men who attained great prominence 
in the vounciis of the Republican Party and who are numbered 
among the great men that the Nation has produced that it 
may be seen how we are regarded by men with statesmanlike 
views. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we will not forget those high and noble 
ideals. Remembering them, we will be inspired to better efforts 
in serving the best interests of the Nation. Working in our 
fertile fields, in the forests, the mines, the manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and attending to whatsoever business our hands find 
to do, we will continue to add to the wealth of the Nation and, 
at the same time, teach our children that theirs is a blessed 
heritage and that they can be worthy of it only by giving the 
very best service of body, mind, and soul to our common 
country. [Applause.] 

MR. HUGHES, THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE, 


I have said something as to the character of the speeches the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, Hon. Charles B. 
Hughes, is making on his tour of the West. 

Before the Republican convention he preserved a discreet si- 
lence. Like the owl, he acquired a great reputation for great 
wisdom, and, like that bird, when he opened his mouth he lost 
that reputation I imagine the Republicans would be in much 
better spirits if he had been as close-mouthed after the conven- 
tion as he was before. 

Immediately after word reached him that he had been nomi- 
nated he wired Chairman Harprine that he would accept the 
nomination. He began the telegram with these words: “ I have 
not desired the nomination. I have desired to remain on the 

ench.” 

I shall not comment on this statement, made in about 15 min- 
utes after he was nominated, except to say that everyone ac- 
quainted with the circumstances preceding the action of the 
convention just “ sniggered,.” 


It was a matter of common knowledge that a shrewd game of 
politics was being played by the “old guard” Republicans in 
order to prevent the nomination of Roosevelt, and everyone be- 
lieved that it was being played with the connivance and consent 
of Mr. Hughes. It was good politics to have him say, “I am 
not a candidate,” and keep his mouth closed on public questions, 
His friends could enlarge upon his virtues and splendid quali- 
ties, his statesmanship, and masterly knowledge of the great 
questions of the hour. It gave shrewd politicians like Crane, 
Sacoor, and Hitchcock just the kind of material they needed 


to work up a sentiment for him. It gave opportunity to play ` 


upon the imagination of the country. Here is the candidate 
for us, his friends say great things for him, and what they say 
must be true, for he has never uttered one word that contra- 
dicts what they say. If Mr. Hughes was really a party to it, 
he showed himself a large-bore politician. 

But the time came when he could no longer sit silent and look 
wise. The nomination had been won; the campaign for election 
was ahead. The candidate must speak for himself; he must 
let the people hear from him, No longer ensconced behind the 
shell of judicial reticence, he was forced to come out into the 
open and prove himself to the public. 

The Republican newspapers and the party leaders prepared 
the public for the appearance of a great statesman. They be- 
gan to tell what tremendous things he would do and what splen- 
did impression he would create when he went into the cam- 
paign. “Just wait until Mr. Hughes gets into the campaign,” 
was an expression heard on every side. 

Being a Democrat, I listened to these expressions, and, seeing 
that they were made with such confidence, I became alarmed. 
I have seen dark clouds gather, with the lightning flashing and 
the thunder rolling, and, believing that a terrible storm was 


coming, have stood almost aghast with fear and awe. Then the 


clouds would brighten, the lightning would cease flashing, the 
thunder would subside, the storm would fail to come, and my 
feeling of fear and awe would disappear. 

So it was with me when I heard his friends telling us what 
we might expect when he went on the stump, but when he began 
making his speeches my fear of any bad effect for the Demo- 
cratic Party entirely subsided. 

What a humiliating spectacle it must be to his Republican 
friends to witness his efforts in the campaign, The “ grand old 
party,” a party that has lived for many years, that has had 
strong men, veritable giants, for leaders, who were able to go 
out and give battle to their political adversaries, who could dis- 
cuss great questions in a statesmanlike manner, who showed, by 
their utterances, that they were able to cope with the vexing 
and vexatious problems that arise in a great Nation like ours; 
I say, what a humiliation to the Republicans who have seen and 
followed such leaders to hear now the of Mr. Hughes. 

The North American, published at Philadelphia, once a Re- 
publican paper, later Progressive, and after the nomination of 
Mr. Hughes friendly to him, said yesterday in an editorial: 

Mr. H es s letter of acceptance left much to be desired. As to 
his a! cam * 

Vineet that up te thie tian be hee Onan tae ae eE 
that he possesses exceptional . * * * It is undeniable that 
six years of the cloistered existence of the Supreme Court bench kept 
him a from the great issues and changes of that period, and he has 
much to learn of the forces operating in American life to-day. * * + 
Another ominous factor is that Mr, Wilson is able to do things, while 
Mr. Hughes can only criticize and promise. 

His speeches prove conclusively that the North American is 
correct in its statement that he has been out of touch with the 
great issues of the day and that he is unacquainted with the 
mighty forces that are operating among us. That paper has 
stated a fact that is patent to every one who has kept in touch 
with the issues of the day and who have read his speeches. 

He has gone before the country whining around like a whipped 
schoolboy because a few men that the general public did not 
know were living, or had ever lived, were not allowed to hold 
some small official position bere in the city of Washington. He 
endeavors to make a campaign issue out of the fact that one 
Durand was not retained as Director of Census. He criticizes 
ae a Democrat was placed at the head of the Geodetic 

urvey. 

What does the country care about the name of the man who 
heads some department? What they are interested in is the 
character and efficiency of the men that President Wilson ap- 
points to position. The work of the departments is not criti- 
cized, and nothing is shown against them. If they are efficient, 
there is no room for complaint. I am afraid that the gentleman 
is interested simply in having some friend get the place, that his 
mind is more on the “loaves and fishes,” the spoils of the 
game, than on improving the service. 

He lays great stress on the fact that money has been spent 
on the improyement of some small river and on the fact that 
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money has been appropriated to construct a public building that 
he thinks ought not to be-built. Grant that these are just 
criticisms, I submit that they are too smail to engage the atten- 
tion of a candidate for President in momentous times like these. 

While having in mind the question of extravagance it may be 
well to call attention to a statement in the public press to the 
effect that while governor of New York the expenses of his ad- 
ministration were nearly 34 per cent higher than under the pre- 
ceding administration. I simply mention that fact; I do not 
know whether there was any extravagance or not. 

Back to his criticisms. A smal politician could very well 
discuss such matters; it would not be expected that his mind 
could rise above the range of little things; but a statesman, a 
candidate for the most exalted political office in the world, a 
man who desires to be the head of such a great Nation and 
direct the destinies of a hundred million people should have the 
mentality and breadth of vision that will enable him to compre- 
hend the needs and necessities of such a Nation and to discuss 
such things in an intelligent manner. 

Some one commenting on Mr. Hughes’s speeches has de- 
s¢ribed them as being of 50 per cent cheap criticism 
and 50 per cent bid for office, with no per cent of practical solu- 
tion of what he condemns. I really think that the per cent of 
criticism was fixed rather low. I notice in the papers that he 
was greeted several times recently by some one in the crowd 
calling to him Hello, Charlie.“ This was carried in the Re- 
publican papers ns an evidence of the personal touch that he 
is giving the campaign, If he continues to make the kind of 
speeches he has been making, he is likely to earn for himself 
the name of Old Criticism” or “ Carping Charlie.“ 

THE PEOPLE HAVE THE RIGHT TO KNOW. 

If Mr. Hughes has any thing to offer that will advance’ the 
interests of humanity, that will lessen the burdens of the 
toilers, that will promote peace and prosperity, that will in- 
crease the glory and prestige of our Nation, that will strengthen 
our institutions, he should tell the people what those things 
are. 

This is the most important period, probably barring one, 
through which the Nation has ever passed. There is important 
work to be done, there are great problems to be met, there are 
splendid opportunities to be taken advantag> of, there are 
serious dangers to be avoided, and the people are entitled to 
hear from him on these matters. 

Tell us, Mr. Hughes, what your position would have been if 
the legislation passed by the Democrats had been put up to 
you. If you would have improved on the laws that have been 
enacted under Democratic administration, in what way would 
you have done so? 

If the Democratic Party has failed to meet the needs and 
necessities of the business interests of the country, specify in 
what particular. What would you have done that would have 
brought greater prosperity to the Nation’ 

iat would you have done the better to promote the peace 
and happiness of the people? What would you have done -the 
better to preserve and promote the honor and integrity of the 
United States? 

How would you have dealt with Mexico, with Germany, with 
England, or any other foreign power, with any assurance that 
conditions would have improved? 

; How would you have given stronger assurances to the coun- 

tries of South America that they have our friendship and that 
we desire a continuance of those friendly relations? or, what 
more would you have done to strengthen our trade relations 
with them? 

What more could you have done to insure peace with all the 
world? 

The people would like to know; they are entitled to know. 
Simply to scoff and sneer, to carp and criticise, does not answer 
the queries; nor will it satisfy the intelligent voters. 

Although he will not give a satisfactory answer to these ques- 
tions that are of such prime importance to the people, but will 
continue his discussion of petty matter and will continue his 
smull criticisms, we should not censure him too severely. Like 
the old fiddler, he is doing the best he can. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

The truth of the matter is that there has been so much 
splendid legislation enacted in the interest of the people of the 
country since the Democrats have been in power that legitimate 
arguments against Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party 
are just about as scarce as drops of water in the desert of 
Sahara, and that is the reason the gentleman has not made more 
progress on his speech-making tour. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TILMAN). The time of 
the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman and the House for this kindness. 
DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMENT. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish that I had time to refer specifically to the 
many laws that have passed during this administration, but I 
can not do so; they are too numerous. I shall mention a few of 
the more important ones: 

The income-tax law was passed so that the wealth of the 
country might be required to bear its just share of the burdens 
of Government. 

The Clayton antitrust law was passed to more clearly define 
the Sherman antitrust law, enlarge its provisions, prohibit inter- 
locking directorates, prevent monopolies, and give relief long 
needed in other respects. 

The cotton-futures act was passed in the interest of the cotton 
farmers of the country. 

The rural-credit bill was passed in an effort to give many 
homeless men and women an opportunity to own a home, by 
providing means by which money could be borrowed on long 
time at a low rate of interest. 

The Federal reserve act was passed in order that a few great 
banking houses might not longer control the money and credit 
of the country, and to insure against panics that are so dis- 
astrous to every section of the country. 

The good-roads bill was passed because the importante of 
improved roads was recognized and because it was believed 
that the Federal Government should aid in this work that would 
do so much to build up the whole country. 

Bills for a Federal Trade Commission, for agricultural-ex- 
tension work, for campaign publicity, for the various branches of 
agricultural work, for the improvement of the health of the 
country, for national preparedness, for the election of Senators 
by vote of the people, bills in the interest of labor, the ware- 
house bills, as well as many others, have become the law unter 
the present administration. 

The public had been demanding this character of legislation 
for many years. Although the Republican Party was in power 
for nearly 50 years, the demand was not heeded. It was often 
promised, but the promise was never fulfilled. 

As soon as the Democratic Party came into power in all the 
branches of the Government, the cry of the people for relief from 
oppressive conditions and from industrial slavery was heeded. 
It was not until our party—a party that has sympathy and en- 
thusiasm for the individual man, that has a broad faith in hu- 
manity in general, that opposes class favoritism, that believes 
in equal rights—came into control, that the shackles of indus- 
trial slavery that had been fastened upon the common people 
were broken, and that we truly became a Government run in the 
interest of the masses and not the few. Every member of the 
party who has been true to the trust is entitled to some of the 
credit. 


Is there objection? 


REASONS FOR DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS. 

The force of the ship is in the trade wind that sweeps it on, 
and the joy of the sailor is in the harbor toward which he 
moves.” So the force that propels the old “ship of state“ lies 
in the humane, beneficent, the glorious principles of Democracy, 
as put into effect under the wise and able leadership of Demo- 
cratic statesmen, under which justice has been put into law, 
ethics into politics, and greater industrial freedom given the 
people. 

The harbor into which she has proudly sailed is called, anil 
rightly so, “ Prosperity,” where live those who are enjoying ai 
abundance of food and raimant; where is to be found full oppor- 
tunity to have all those things that make life seem good und 
worth the living; and where each one, happy and joyous, muy 
rest secure In the knowledge that as the sun rises in the morn- 
ing its beneficent rays will fall upon a land undisturbed by the 
roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry. 

Woodrow Wilson is at the helm, and the people feel secure. 
He has the confidence of the country, because they believe that 
he has those exalted ideas of justice and benevolence that Wash- 
ington commended to the country; that he has adopted the 
policy of “peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none,” advocated by Jeffer- 
son; and that he is imbued with the spirit of Lincoln’s splendid 
utterance, “malice toward none; charity for all.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation is prosperons. We ure at peace. 


No eyes are dim, no hearts are sorrow stricken because of war. 
The avalanche of murder and bestiality that prevails in so 
many portions of the earth; the millions of maimed, diseusex!, 
and blind; the tears, the groans, the heartaches; the untimely 
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deaths and the millions of newly made graves; the devastations 
and deprivations that fill all Europe, are enough to make the 
American people stop and think. 

When they do think of these matters, with the shout of “ Peace 
and prosperity ” on their lips they will reelect Woodrow Wilson. 
The result seems sure. I have the utmost confidence in the 
intelligence of the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BENNET., Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday next, after the remarks of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Wirtrams], I may address the House for not to ex- 
ceed 25 minutes upon the subject of Ellis Island. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that after the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WIILIAAus] on Fri- 
day next he be permitted to address the House for 25 minutes 
on the subject of Ellis Island. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] for 30 minutes. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party in its plat- 
form adopted at St. Louis in June last bragged about its record 
in having been liberal in granting pensions to the veterans of 
our country. They not only bragged about it in their platform 
at St. Louis, but Democratic speakers have taken occasion to 
eulogize and praise the Democratic Party for what it has done 
in Congress for the veterans who have served our country. 
This is another effort on the part of the Democratic Party to 
deceive and mislead the people in order that it may still enjoy 
the spoils of office. 

The Democratic Party is not satisfied with claiming for itself 
the temporary and sectional prosperity that we now enjoy, and 
which prosperity is so blood stained with the maimed and dead 
of Europe that I am suprised that even the Democratic Party 
would point with pride to it. The Democratic Party has also, 
and equally unmerited, laid claim to the fact that this coun- 
try being out of war is due to the great work of that party, 
when, as a matter of fact, there has never been any danger of 
this country getting into war except so far as a weak, vacil- 
lating, and an un-American administration has bungled things. 
The record of the administration as regards Mexico is and has 
been most disgraceful to the United States and to the civilized 
world. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party is so eager for offices 
for its faithful followers that it does not hesitate to make any 
false claims possible. The thing is to fool the people. At the 
last Democratic convention, held in St. Louis in June last, this 
party wrote into its platform a declaration praising itself for 
“its record of performance” in granting pensions to the soldiers 
and sailors of the Nation. 

This declaration of the Democratic Party in its convention 
has been emphasized time and again by Democratic speakers, 
many of them no doubt believing that that party had really 
done something along that line. Why, Mr. Speaker, one would 
think, did he not know better, that all the pension laws on the 
statute books had been put there by Democratic legislation. 
The truth is, though, that not a single piece of legislation has 
been enacted when that party controlled the Congress in both 
branches and the Executive. The records bear this out, and I 
have them here to convince all those who want to know the 
truth and facts. 

Mr. Speaker, all the facts are against the Democratic Party. 
What pension legislation have we passed since the Democratic 
Party has been in control under the Woodrow Wilson adminis- 
tration? Take, for instance, the Spanish War widows’ and or- 
phans’ pension bill. It has been pending in the Senate for 
months and the Democratic leaders there will not allow it to 
come to a vote. I wonder why? All the Republicans of the 
Senate are in favor of it, and there are enough Democrats who 
will vote with the Republicans to pass it. Then, why not do 
this small act of justice to these poor widows and orphans of 
our brave soldiers and sailors? Is it because the Democrats 
fear President Wilson will veto it? Are the leaders of the 
Democratic Party in the Senate against this act of simple jus- 
tice and right? It must be one or the other. President Wilson 
has told the Congress a number of times what legislation he 
wanted passed before Congress adjourned, but never has he 
said a word to help the Spanish War widows’ and orphans’ 
pension bill. It is very evident now that its passage can only 
come about when the Republican Party is again in control of 
the Congress and the White House. 

Mr. Speaker, if. there is one thing in our national life more 
than another that is established by the facts of history it is that 


our liberal pension system was established and has been main- 
tained by the Republican Party. The Republican Party was 
practically in control of every branch of the Government from 
the close of the Civil War to 1885. During that time the Re- 
publican Party laid well and deep the foundation upon which 
was built a pension system that testifies nobly to the fact that 
this Republic is grateful to its Nation’s defenders. 

Even while the Civil War was in progress the Republican 
Party enacted that celebrated fundamental pension law, the act 
of July 14, 1862, which made what was then considered most 
ample and beneficent provisions for soldiers and sailors dis- 
abled in the service, and for their widows and dependents in 
case of their death. But this great party, mindful of its prom- 
ises to those who so gallantly went to the front in the dark 
days of 1861-65, was not satisfied that this act fully acquitted 
the Nation of its obligations, and ever since the close of the 
war it has been amplifying its scope, increasing the rate of pen- 
sions, providing national homes for the veterans, artificial 
limbs for those who had lost these members or money commu- 
tation therefor, giving them preference in appointments to Gov- 
ernment positions, culminating in the passage of the act of May 
11, 1912, granting pensions based on age and service. This act 
was the logical outcome and result in the evolution of pension 
legislation of its notably liberal predecessor, the act of June 
27, 1890, known as the dependent-pension act. These generous 
enactments had the approval of Republicans in Congress, were 
signed by Republican Presidents, and in the main carried out 
by Republican administrations in a spirit of friendship for the 
old soldiers and sailors and their widows and minor children. 

Far be it from me to pass over or to detract from the fact 
that the act of May 11, 1912, bears the name of that distin- 
guished soldier and Democrat, Hon. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, of Ohio. 

I say this in fairness to him. But in equal fairness it should 
be said that the Recorp will show—the fact can not be suc- 
cessfully controverted—that on the passage of the Sherwood 
bill in a House in which the Democrats had a majority of 69 
only 97 Democrats out of a total membership of 225 voted for 
the bill, while 130 Republicans voted for it. And of the 93 
votes cast against the bill 90 were Democrais. This was in 
the Sixty-second Congress. The Senate was in control of Re- 
publicans. There, on the passage of the bill, 40 Republicans 
voted for it and only 11 Democrats. All of the votes cast 
against the bill—16—were cast by Democrats. 

On the conference report the vote in the House is equally 
significant. The conference report was agreed to. Yeas 176, 
nays 57. Of the 176 votes for the report 99 were Republicans 
and 77 were Democrats. All but one of the 57 votes against 
the report were cast by Democrats; the other negative vote 
was cast by Mr. Kent, an Independent. There was no record 
vote in the Senate on the conference report. If anybody doubts 
the accuracy of these figures, let him examine and analyze the 
votes for himself. They may be found on pages 284, 285, 4015, 
and 6242 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the second session of 
the Sixty-second Congress. 

The bill was approved by a Republican President—Taft—on 
May 11, 1912. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the single fact that Gen. SHERWOOD, a 
Democrat, reported the age-service pension act from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, every Republican member of which 
supported it enthusiastically, rests the entire claim of the 
Democratic Party to the credit of passing that law. Whereas 
if it had not been for Republicans, who have always consist- 
ently been the real friends of the soldiers, the law would not 
have been passed. Even with the name of the distinguished 
Gen. SHERWoop attached to it there would have been no hope 
of its passage without Republican support. As an individual I 
give Gen. SHerwoop all due praise, and I commend the Demo- 
crats who followed him. But the action of these individual 
Democrats is an exception that proves the rule. The historical 
attitude of the Democratic Party as a party has been and is 
opposed to a liberal pension system, as shown by the votes of 


a majority of Democrats in Congress whenever the matter has 


been put to the test. Because certain individual Democrats 
have voted now and then for more liberal pensions does not 
reflect the true position of their party. Certain individual 
Democrats may justly be proud of their own votes on pension 
legislation, but they can not point with pride to the record of 
the Democratic Party as a whole. For that record, covering 
over 50 years’ time, will not sustain their claim. On the con- 
trary, it is not a record of which any Democratic friend of the 
soldier—even Gen. SHERWOOD himself—can boast or to which 
he ean point with pride. 

It is my purpose, as briefly as possible, to review the pension 
legislation enacted since the Civil War, and by the Recorp to 
give credit to whom credit is due, without fear or favor. I do 
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this, Mr. Speaker, because the Democratic Party at this late 
day in the history of pension legislation is pretending before 


the country to be the only friends of the old soldier and his de-- 


pendents, ignoring their past party record and closing their 
eyes to the glorious achievements of the Republican Party on 
this subject. 

Time will not permit me to more than refer by title or sub- 
-~ stance to the pension laws in chronological order, my chief pur- 
pose being to show the respective attitude of the Democratie and 
Republican Parties as reflected by the votes cast in Congress, 
where a roll call shows a division of sentiment, to sustain my 
opening assertion that the Republican Party established and 
maintained and liberalized our pension system. 

I have already mentioned the act of July 14, 1862, which is 
the chief corner stone in the foundation of the present pension 
system. 

This act was passed by the Thirty-seventh Congress, Republi- 
can in both branches, and Abraham Lincoln, a Republican 
President, signed it. 
for officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines disabled by reason of 
wounds received or diseases contracted in the service of the 
United States and in the line of duty. It was broadened and 
liberalized by later enactments, to which I shall refer in their 
order of time. At the time this law was , in 1862, the 
total amount paid as pensions was only $852,170.47; in 1865, at 
the close of the Civil War, we paid $16,347,621.34 to 10,232 pen- 
sioners. By 1871 the number of pensioners had increased to 
207,495 and the amount paid to $33,077,383. 

The act of March 8, 1873, the provisions of which constitute 
sections 4692-4791 of the Revised Statutes, under the title 
“Pensions,” superseded the law of 1862 and other prior laws. 
This act, as well as the revision of the statutes, were the work 
of the Forty-second Congress, both branches being Republican, 
and the President—Gen, Grant—a Republican. 

Up to this time pension legislation was enacted free from 
party division or contention. It was not until the Democratic 
Party came into control of the House in the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, 1875-1877, and when that party controlled both branches 
of Congress in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses, 1877- 
1881, giving it full responsibility for legislation save that the 
President throughout that period was a Republican, that an- 
tagonism of pension legislation by the Democratic Party, or a 
majority of its members, manifested itself. There were then, 
as there aré now, individual Democrats who voted with the Re- 
publicans for liberal pensions, but those Democrats formed a 
minority of their party. 

In the House June 19, 1878, Forty-fifth Congress, second 
session, the arrears of pension bill was passed under suspen- 
sion of the rules on a motion by Mr. Haskell, a Republican, by 
a vote of 164 yeas to 61 nays. The entire negative vote was 


east by Democrats. Of the 164 voting for the bill, 116 were. 
Republicans and 48 were Democrats. In the Senate January 


16, 1879, the arrears of pension bill passed, 44 yeas, 4 nays. 
All of the latter being Democrats. Only 16 out of the 44 who 
voted for the bill were Democrats, while 28 were Republicans. 
This, too, in a Democratic Congress. The bill was approved by 
President Hayes, a Republican, on January 25, 1879. 

At the next session of Congress (3-45), on February 3, 1879. 
Mr. Burchard, a Republican, moved to suspend the rules and 
pass a bill providing for the payment of the arrears of pensions 
authorized by the act of January 25, 1879, by the sale of bonds. 
This, requiring a two-thirds vote, was defeated by the Demo- 
crats, who cast 81 votes against it, all that were cast against it. 
One hundred and nine Republicans and only 31 Democrats 
constituted the affirmative vote. 

On February 17, 1879 (8-45), Mr. Sparks (Democrat), of 
Illinois, reported from the Appropriations Committee and moved 
to suspend the rules and pass a bill appropriating $25,000,000 
for arrears of pensions and $1,800,000 for ordinary pensions, 
and prescribing graded rates of arrears of pensions. The vote 
was, yeas 183, nays 67 (two-thirds in favor). Again the entire 
negative vote was cast by Democrats. The Democratic vote for 
the bill was only 66, one less than the Democratic negative vote, 
and 117 Republicans voted for the bill, making possible its 

. When this bill came up in the Senate February 28, 
1879, Senator Vorhees, Democrat, of Indiana, offered a new 
section providing for the payment of arrears of pensions by 
the proceeds of a bond issue. This was defeated: yeas 22, nays 
35. Nineteen Democrats, 1 Independent, and 2 Republicans 
voted aye, and 27 Republicans and 8 Democrats voted nay. 

Numerous other amendments were offered and voted upon, 
one being agreed to making the law granting pensions to the 
soldiers and their widows of the War of 1812 applicable to the 
soldiers and sailors who served in the War with Mexico of 1846. 
Later this was reconsidered and to it an amendment was offered 


This act specified the rates of pensions’ 


providing “that no person who served in the Confederate Army 
during the late War of the Rebellion or held any office, civil or 
military, in the Confederacy shall be entitled to receive any 
pension under this act.” On a close vote, yeas 24, nays 26, the 
amendment was defeated, all of the 24 yea votes being Repub- 
licans, and 25 Democrats and 1 Republican voting nay. 

The bill was passed, 44 to 3, the latter being cast by Demo- 
crats. 

In the House the Senate amendments which involved no politi- 
cal question were agreed to, yeas 203, nays 61, all of the latter 
being Democrats. 

The bill was approved by President Hayes, a Republican. 

President Grant signed the act of August 15, 1876, providing 
for the issuance of artificial limbs, or commutation therefor, to 
disabled soldiers and seamen, and providing transportation for 
the purpose of having the same properly fitted. President 
Grant also approved the act of February 28, 1877, increasing the 
pension of those who lost both an arm and a leg. 

These two laws were passed by the Forty-fourth Congress, the 
Senate being Republican and the House Demoeratic. 

Having already shown the adverse attitude of the Democratic 
Party, when in control of Congress, on the subject of granting 
arrears of pensions from the date of discharge, it is hardly 
necessary to say that the act of June 17, 1878, approved by a 
Republican President, Mr. Hayes, inereasing to $72 per month 
the pensions of those who lost both hands, both feet, or the 
sight of both eyes incident to the service, was heartily supported 
by Republicans in a Democratic Congress. The original act of 
June 18, 1874, granting $50 per month to this class of soldiers 
was passed by a Republican Congress and signed by a Repub- ` 
lican President—Grant. 

Claim is made by the Democratic Party, or certain of its 
members, to the pension legislation of this period when the 
Democratie Party was in full possession of both Houses of Con- 
gress. But it is an indisputable fact that on 14 of the most im- 
portant pension measures passed by Congress from the close of 
the Civil War to the enactment of the dependent-pension law in 
1890 only 417 Democrats voted in favor of those laws, while 
648 Democrats voted against them. On the other hand 1,068 
Republicans voted for the bills, and not one Republican voted 
against them. 

If any further evidence be necessary to show how a majority 
of Democrats felt toward the soldiers when Democrats were in 
power in Congress at the time to which I have referred let me 
call attention to this fact: On May 20, 1880 (2 to 46), the House 
voted on an amendment offered by Mr. Aldrich (Republican) to 
the District of Columbia Code, providing that at least 75 per 
cent of all appointments hereafter made to the police force, and 
made prior to January 1, 1885, shall be made from persons who 
served in the Army and Navy of the United States in the late 
war and were honorably discharged, and so forth. The amend- 
ment was agreed to—yeas 95, nays 78. The affirmative vote 
was composed of TT Republicans, 14 Democrats, and 4 Nationals, 
while all except one of the votes against the amendment were 
cast by Democrats. The other negative vote was that of a 
National (G. W. Jones, of Texas). 

Again, in the Forty-seventh Congress (1881-1883), the Repub- 
licans having a plurality in the House and the Democrats a 
plurality of one vote in the Senate, David Davis, an Independent, 
holding the balance of power, to a bill to increase the police 
force of the District of Columbia, Mr. Robeson (Republican) 
offered an amendment to strike out the second section of the bill 
repealing the law giving preference in appointments as police- 
man or watchman to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. The amendment 
was agreed to—yeas 104, nays 77. Seventy-five Democrats, 1 
Readjuster, and 1 National voted against the amendment, while 
only 12 Democrats voted for it. Ninety Republicans and 2 
Nationals voted for it. President Arthur (Republican) signed 
the law of Mareh 3, 1883, increasing the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who lost an arm or leg in the service, passed by the 
Forty-seventh Congress. ) 

In the Forty-eighth Congress (1883-1885) Republicans con- 
trolled the Senate and the Democrats the House. On April 21, 
1884, Mr. Warner, of Ohio (Democrat), reported from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay a bill providing in 
part a dependent pension to soldiers and sailors, and to pension 
dependent parents, and moved to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. There were yeas 165, nays 57. All of the negative 
votes were cast by Democrats, Eighty-four Republicans, 79 
Democrats, and 2 Independents votes for the bill. The bill was 
not considered in the Senate. 5 

On January 5, 1885 (2-48), Gen. Keifer (Republican), of 
Ohio, moved to suspend the rules and agree to the Senate 
amendment to the Mexican War pension bill. This would have 
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passed the bill finally. But the motion was voted ‘down, not 
receiving the necessary two-thirds vote, the yeas being 129 and 


the nays 85. With one exception, that of an Independent, all: 


of the nays were Democrats. Republicans voting aye were 
74, Democrats 54, and Independent 1, i 

By defeating this motion relief to Mexican War veterans was 
delayed for several years, 

On February 7, 1885, in the Senate, an amendment to a 
private pension bill was agreed to increasing tlie peuslons of 
widows from 88 to $12 per month. Thirty-one Republicans and 
6 Democrats voted aye, and 11 Democrats and 1 Readjuster 
voted nay. 

Another amendment was agreed to on the same day to in- 
crease the pensions of dependent parents from $8 to $12 per 
month—yeas 30, nays 17. All of the affirmative vote were 
Republicans, and all of the negative vote were Democrats, ex- 
cept one Readjuster. The House did not act on the amend- 


ments. The Forty-ninth Congress was divided, the Senate. 


being Republican and the House Democratic—Cleveland (Demo- 
crat) was President. 

On February 1, 1886 (1-49), Mr. Matson (Democrat), of 
Indiana, moved to suspend the rules and pass the biil increasing 
the pensions of widows, minor children, and dependent rela- 
tions to $12 per month, which was agreed to—yeas 198, nays 66, 
Again, as on many previous votes, those voting no“ were all 


Democrats. Republicans furnished 118 of the axe“ vote, 


Democrats 79, and Greenbacker 1. This is another fair sample 
of a pension vote in a Democratic House. This bill was passed 
without a division March 16, 1886, by a Republican Senate, and 
was signed March 22. 1886, by President Cleveland, one of the 
few acts of his administration that displayed any degree of 
friendship for soldiers and their dependents. 

The next few years (1886-1890) was a vital and important 
period in the history of pension legislation. It furnished the 
real test of friendship for soldiers who were then beginning to 
feel the effects of the passing years, and many of them were 
facing the stern realities of old age and poverty. Then it was 
that a dependent pension was first suggested, based upon the 
degree of disability to perform manual labor, culminating by 
the enactment of the dependent pension law of June 27, 1890, 
by a Republican Congress. 

On May 18, 1886 (1-49), the Senate passed, by a vote of 

34 to 14, a bill for the relief of soldiers of the late war, 
honorably discharged after three months’ service, who are dis- 
abled and dependent upon their own labor for support, and of 
dependent parents of soldiers who died in the service or from 
disabilities contracted therein. 
All of the 14 votes against this pioneer measure were cast 
by Democrats. Twenty-seven Republicans and only 7 Demo- 
crats voted for it. Before the bill passed there were votes on 
various amendments—one to make the minimum pension $4 in- 
stead of $8, on which the Democrats furnished 18 of the 18 
votes in its favor, and only 8 of the 22 votes against it. 

An amendment by Gen. Logan to make all soldiers’ pensions 
not less than $8 per month was voted down, Democrats casting 
20 out of 27 votes against it. All but 2 of the 22 votes for the 
amendment were Republican votes, A motion to recommit to 
ascertain how much the bill would cost was disagreed to, 14 to 28, 
all of the 14 in favor being Democrats and 24 of the 28 against 
being Republicans. 

The bill went to the Democratic House, where a substitute 
was reported from committee, but no further action was taken. 

Two other important bills were passed by the Republican 
Senate at that session (1-49), one increasing pensions of soldiers 
and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service, and the 
other increasing the rate ‘of pensionable period therefor. 
Neither of these bills were acted upon by the Democratic House. 

At this session also the Democrats in the House proposed a 

new rule for taxation for the payment of pensions, which Mr. 
Reed (Republican) moved to Iny on the table. This was voted 
down, 127 to 139, every negative vote being Democratic. Ten 
Democrats voted with 117 Republicans to lay the rule on the 
table. The Republicans resorted successfully to filibustering to 
prevent further consideration. 
During this period (49th Cong.) President Cleveland vetoed 
123 private pension bills and “pocketed” 21. These vetoes 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions and Invalid Pen- 
sions. On several occasions Republicans moved to add instruc- 
tions that the committee make report by a day stated, but these 
motions were defeated by a party vote. Ten cases were reported 
back favorably und one adversely. Ten of these came to vote on 
reconsideration and only one was passed over President Cleve- 
land's veto. 


The votes in the House and Senate were as follows, two- 
thirds required for passige: 


For passage. 
* Passage. 

Demo- Green- | Pemo- 

crats. | backers, cxats. 


IN THE HOUSE. 
Elizabeth Luce case... ... 


Joseph Romiser case... 2 
Catharine MeCarty case g 
Andrew J. Wilson case R 
Maria Hunter cases Nee 107 
Mary Anderson cas... w5 
IN THE SENATE. 

Mary Not FP 1A „ aE eE 
John 8. Williams case SR tah es PUR OTH neath Sly eat b 
. eee ói 
Deere eee — 


No quorum. ? Passed 50 to 0. 


Twenty-five Senate bills were vetoed, all of which were re- 
ported from the Senate Committee on Pensions faborably, but 
only two were voted upon. 

On January 17, 1887 (2-49), Mr. Matson (Democrat), of 
Indiana, moved to suspend the rules and pass the dependent 
pension bill. The Matson bill was substantially the bill which 
had been reported from the Invalid Pensions Committee at the 
previous session as a substitute for the more liberal bill passed 
by the Republican Senate. The Senate bill fixed $24 per month 
as the maximum rate of pension; the Matson bill reduced this 
to $12 per month for total inability to perform manual labor, 
and failed to provide for lesser rates. 5 

The bill was passed—yeas 180, nays 76. This was the first 
vote taken in the House on a dependent pension bill, the analy- 
sis of which shows, just as in the case of the Sherwood Dill, 
that the bill could not have passed in a Democratic House with- 
out Republican votes. The negative vote of 76 was solidly 
Democratic. Sixty-eight Democrats (8 fewer than the total 
negative vote) voted for the bill and 111 Republicans and 1 
Greenbacker were recorded in its favor, : 

The bill passed the Republican Senate January 27, 1887, 
without a division. 

Then, on February 11, 1887, President Grover Cleveland, a 
Democrat, returned the bill to Congress with a veto and a long 
message stating his objections to it. He was ably answered by 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, the members of which took 
exceptions to many of his statements, especially the one that 
“there exists a widespread disregard of truth and good faith” 
in the prosecution of pensions claims. That committee recom- 
mended that the bill be passed over President Cleveland's veto. 
This required a two-thirds vote, The vote was taken on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1887, and resulted—yeas 175, nays 125, not the neces- 
sary two-thirds; so the bill failed. The 125 Members voting 
against the bill and to support the President were Democrats, 
every one. On the other hand, 136 Republicans voted for the 
bill and to override the veto, and only 38 Democrats and 1 
Greenbacker voted with them. 

Thus a Democratic President and a Democratie House showed 
unmistakably the hostile attitude of that party toward liberal- 
izing the pension laws, 

There was then, as now, a notable individual exception to his 
party’s position, in the person of Hon. Courtland ©, Matson, of 
Indiana, chairman of the House Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
He was a staunch and able friend of the old soldier, but in this 
he was not in harmony with the Democratic Party. 

Undismayed by President Cleveland’s veto, the Republican 
Senate in the next Congress (50th, 1887-1889) proceeded early 
(February 27, 1888) to pass a dependent pension bill. Again 
the opposition came wholly from Democrats, the negative vote, 
16, being all Democrats. ‘Thirty-one Republicans and 13 Demo- 
crats, a total of 44, voted for the bill. Beyond the reporting 
from committeé in the House cf a substitute for the Senate bill, 
no further action was taken by the Democratic House, 

Thus the opportunity for the Democratic Party to go on record 
in favor of a dependent pension law, when that party controlled 
the House in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Con- 
gresses (1883-1889) and the Presidency from 1885 to 1889, 
passed away, and it remained for a Republican Congress and a 
Republican President to do for the soldiers what the Democratic 
Party had failed to do. ‘ 
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Before leaving the Fiftieth Congress to take up the construc- 
tive pension record of Republicans in the Congress following, I 
desire to refer to President Cleveland's vetoes of private pension 
bills during that Congress and to the antipathy of the Demo- 
‘cratic Party toward a liberal pension system. 

To the pension appropriation bill Mr. Conger (Republican), 
of Iowa, offered an amendment in the House, which was agreed 
to, providing “ that in all pensions to widows payments shall be 
made from the date of the death of the husband.” 

A more comprehensive provision was recommended by the 
Senate committee, to wit: 

That all pensions which have been, or which may hereafter be, granted 
under the general laws regulating pensions to widows in consequence of 
death occurring from a cause which originated in the service since the 
4th day of March, 1861, shall commence from the date of the death of 
the husband. 

On May 17, 1888, Mr. Cockrell (Democrat), of Missouri, moved 
to strike from the proposed amendment the words “ have been, 
or,” making the operation prospective; that is, to apply to pen- 
sions thereafter granted instead of to those already granted. 
This was disagreed to—yeas 20, nays 23. All of the “ayes” 
were Democrats and all of the noes but one were Republicans. 
The broad and liberal provision of the committee was then 
agreed to and became the law. This law gave thousands of 
needy and deserving widows back pension from the time of the 
death of their husbands, 

In the Fiftieth Congress, covering the last two years of 
President Cleveland's first administration—1887-1889—he ve- 
toed 127 private pension bills and “ pocketed” 26, making a 
grand total of 297 of this class of bills vetoed and“ pocketed ” 
by him in four years. Prior to this the number of. presidential 
vetoes of all kinds, from Washington's administration to Ar- 
thur's, inclusive, was only 109. President Cleveland vetoed alto- 
gether 804 bills, of which 251 were pension bills, 250 private 
and 1 public—the dependent pension bill. 

Of the private pension bills vetoed in the Fiftieth Congress 
none were brought to a vote on reconsideration. , 

This is the record of a Democratic President and of the 
Democratic Party in Congress. when they had a chance to do 
something for the Nation’s defenders, which I commend to the 
careful consideration of latter-day Democrats who now profess 
to stand as the only simon-pure champions of the old soldier. 
I submit that it is not a record of which men like Gen, SHER- 
woop and Courtland ©. Matson, or any other individual Demo- 
cratic friend of the soldier can be prond. ; 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us turn away from Cleveland and his 
vetoes and the antagonism of the Democratic Party in Congress 
toward pension legislation and look upon a brighter side of the 
picture. Let us examine the record of the Republican Party 
in the Fifty-first Congress, and of Gen. Benjamin Harrison, a 
Republican, in the White House. Here we will find the promise 
fulfilled to the hope as well as made to the ear. 

The Republican Party, in its national platform of 1888, upon 
which Gen. Harrison was elected President of the United States, 
and upon which a Republican Congress was elected, contained 
this declaration and promise: 

THE PROMISE. 


The gratitude of the Nation to the defenders of the Union can not be 
measured by laws. The legislation of Congress should conform to the 
pledge made by a loyal ple, and be so enla and extended as to 

rovide against the possibility that any man who honorably wore the 
ederal uniform should become the inmate of an almshouse or de- 
pendent upon ae charity. In the presence of an overflowing Treas- 
ury it would a public scandal to do less for those whose valorous 
service preserved the Government. We denounce the hostile spirit of 
President Cleveland in his numerous vetoes of measures for pension 
relief, and the action of the Democratic House of Representatives in 
refusing even a consideration of general pension legislation. 


THE PROMISE FULFILLED. 


Soon after the organization of the Fifty-first Congress a com- 
prehensive dependent pension bill was formulated and reported 
to the Senate by Senator Davis (Republican). 

This bill was entitled “A bill granting pensions to soldiers and 
sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of labor, and 
providing for pensions to widows, minor children, and depend- 
ent parents.“ What it provided, what it accomplished, and how 
it was administered by the Republicans I shall show further 
on. I want now to record its passage through Congress. Re- 
member this, in substance, is the bill against which the Demo- 
cratie Party voted and which President Cleveland vetoed. 

On March 31, 1890, the bill came to a vote in the Senate. 
Forty-two Senators voted for it—32 Republicans and 10 Demo- 
crats. Twelve Senators voted against it, all of them Demo- 
crats. Before this vote was taken several amendments were 
voted down, including one by Senator Vest (Democrat) pro- 
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viding an income tax for the purpose of raising the money neces- 
sary to meet the appropriations made by the bill. The Vest 
amendment was laid on the table—yeas 29, nays 17. Only 1 
Democrat voted with 28 Republicans to table the amendment, 
while 16 Democrats and 1 Republican voted against tabling. 

When the bill came up in the House—April 7, 1890—on a mo- 
tion of Mr, Morrill (Republican), chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, to suspend the rules and pass the same with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute, the motion was de- 
feated (two-thirds being required)—yeas 169, nays 87. The 
entire “no” vote was made up of Democrats, with one excep- 
tion. Mr. Moore, a Republican, of New Hampshire, voted “ no.” 
Afterwards, on the passage of the bill, Mr. Moore voted for it. 
One hundred and thirty-four Republicans, 34 Democrats, and 
1 Independent voted for the bill. 

On April 80, 1890, the bill again came up and was open to 
amendment, The Morrill substitute, section 1 of which provided 
for service pension and fixing 62 years as the minimum age, 
was pending. This was amended on motion of Mr. Cheadle 
(Republican), of Indiana, by making the minimum age 60 years. 
The Morrill substitute was then agreed to—yeas 183, nays 71. 
The entire negative vote save one (Brower, Republican, of North 
Carolina) was composed of Democrats. One hundred and forty- 
three Republicans and 40 Democrats voted for the substitute. 

On the final passage of the bill the yeas were 179 (Republicans 
142, Democrats 37), nays 71 (Democrats 70, Republican 1; 
Brower of North Carolina). 

The title of the bill was amended in conformity with the 
age-service provision by making it read: 

An act providing for e 
lion and their widows, oad fe einer E „ 

The bill then went to a conference committee of the two 
Houses, where it underwent some changes, including the restora- 
tion of the original title. 

The statement made by the House conferees as to the changes 
is as follows: Š 

The effect of the chan made by the conferees is to substitute the 
bill in relation to dependent parents, passed by the House January 30, 
for the first section of the donate bill, and the second section of the 
Senate bill is amended by striking out the dependent clause and insert- 
ing the word “manual” before the word “labor”; also by making a 
graded rate of from six to twelve dollars instead of the fixed rate of 
twelve. The service-pension sections of the House bill, granting pen- 
sions to widows, is retained. The section of the Senate bill pertaining 
to pension attorneys is retained. 

The House agreed to the conference report June 11, 1890— 
yeas 145 (Republicans 117, Democrats 28), nays 56 (all Demo- 
crats). 

The Senate agreed to the conference report June 23, 1890— 
be Bg (Republicans 31, Democrats 3), nays 18 (all Demo- 
crats). 

The bill was approved and signed by President Harrison on 
June 27, 1890, a day in the history of pension legislation, known 
to soldiers and soldiers’ widows throughout the Nation for the 
last 26 years as the day on which was fulfilled the promise of 
the Republican Party— 

To provide against the possibility that any man who honorably wore 


the Federal uniform should become the inmate of an almshouse or 
dependent upon private charity. 


This was the most far-reaching pension legislation enacted 
after the close of the Civil War, and recognized a higher obliga- 
tion of the people to their disabled veterans than was ever before 
formulated into law. Previous to 1890 pensions for service in 
the Civil War were granted only to those who were wounded in 
the service or who had contracted some disability therein, and 
likewise pensions were granted only to widows, minor children, 
and dependent parents of those who died from injuries received 
or disabilities contracted in the service. The act of June 27, 
1890, granted pensions to all persons who served 90 days or 
more during the Civil War and who were disabled from earning 
a support by manual labor from disabilities not due to vicious 
habits, without requiring the applicant to prove that the dis- 
ability or disabilities were incurred in the servce. The act also 
granted pensions to dependent widows of all such persons with- 
out requiring them to prove that their husbands died of wounds 
received or disabilities contracted in the service. The rate of 
pension under the act of June 27, 1890, was from $6 to $12 per 
month to the survivors of the Civil War in accordance with 
the degree of disability and $8 per month to all widows. : 

Before passing on to other liberal pension legislation enact 
by the Republican Party, I want to show how the act of June 
27, 1890, was administered by Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations, to the great disadvantage of soldiers and widows 
under the former and with liberality and justice by the latter, 
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When the act was first passed the Commissioner of Pensions 
promulgated the following order, No. 164: e : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. O., October 15, 1890. 
In regard to fixing rates of pensions under the act of June 27, 1890: 
That al) claimants under the act of June 27, 1890, showing a mentai 
or physical disability or disabilities of a permanent character, not the 
result of their own vicious habits, and which incapacitate them from 
the performance of manual labor, rendering them unable to earn a sup- 
rt in such a degree as would be rated under former laws at or above 


6 and less than i2 shall be rated the same as like disabilities of 


service origin, and that all cases showing a pensionable disability which, 
if of service origin, would be rated at or above $12 per month, shall be 
rated at $12 per month. 

GREEN B. RauM, Commissioner. 


Crnus BUSSEY, Assistant Secretary. 


The administration of the act of June 27, 1890, continued 
under the operation of this liberal order until a Democratic 
administration abrogated it and issued in its place the follow- 
ing order, No. 225: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. O., June 9, 1893. 


ae udicating and fixing rates of pensions under the act of 
June 27, > 

1. A claim for pension under the second section of the act of June 
27, 1890, can only be allowed upon proof of mental or cal dis- 
ability of a permanent character, not the result of the claimant's own 
vicious habits, incapacitating bim for the performance of manual 
in such a as to render him unable earn a support. 

2. No fic injury or disability can, as such, bave a pensionable 
rating under that act, nor be considered otherwise than as It affects 
the capacity of the claimant to perform ordinary manual labor. 

3. roof that the disability is not the result of the claimant's own 
vicious habits is requisite; and therefore the causes and circumstances 
-of the origin of the disability should be shown by the evidence furnished 
in support of the claim for pension, so far as can be done, and by per- 


sons other than the claimant. 
sionable status under this act the dis- 


- 


Approved: 


„ givin 
month = tes of the lowest degree of such . disability render- 
ing the claimant unable to earn a suppor 
provides for intermediate heey p! 0 to the in e- 
grees of such pensionable disability. e proper ratings under this act 
will therefore made In accordance with such rules for ra as the 
medical referee shall prescribe, subject to the approval of the com- 


missioner. 
4 WX. LOCHREN, Commissioner. 
wis j Hoxn Situ, Secretary. 


The effect of this technical and illiberal order was that 
many deserving soldiers could get no pension at all under the 
act of 1890, and some got less than they deserved. The change 
in the construction of the law was the result of Democratic un- 
friendliness to pension legislation and a disposition to reduce 
the number of pensioners on the roll. Mr. Cleveland had come 
back into power breathing threatenings and slaughter against 
pensioners, and in his message of 1898 to Congress declared 
that thousands of neighborhoods had their well-known fraudu- 
lent pensioners.” And so a general and indiscriminate cam- 
paign was entered upon by Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
against the men and women on the pension roll. An army of 
special pension examiners were put into the field; 60.000 
Democratic postmasters were used as spies, scouts, and guides; 
all the multitudes of Democratic newspapers brought up their 
heavy artillery and joined in the bombardment; and at least 
$1,000,000 were expended in the tremendous effort to brand 
almost every pensioner as more or less a fraud and almost 
2 person trying to get a pension as trying to perpetrate a 

aud, 

What was the result? How many fraudulent pensioners were 
found as the resuit of all this tremendous accusation and 
searching investigation? Only 39 out of 970,000 pensioners. 
Never was so serious an accusation found to have so little 
foundation in fact. 

Another distinctly hostile act of the Democratic Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, Mr. Lochren, was his interpretation of the 
obnoxious order No. 225, that disabilities should not be com- 
bined so as to establish the minimum rating of $6 per month. 
This, however, raised such a protest that it was withdrawn by 
order No. 241, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. O., September 2, 1893. 

The circular of June 12, 1893, in respect to rating cases under the 
act of June 27, 1890, is withdrawn, 

Hereafter in afi rates under this act the medical referee or the 
medical officer in the d of revision shall weigh each disability and 
determine the degree that each disability or the combined disabilities 
disable the claimant from earning a support by manual labor, and a 
rate corresponding to this degree shall be — 
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In cases in which the pensioner has reached the age of 75 his rate 
shall not be disturbed if he is receiving the maximum, and if he is not 
a pensioner he shall receive the maximum for senility alone, if there are 
no special pensionable disabilities shown. 

Wu. Locnukx, Commissioner. 

During the first year of that Democratie administration the 
amount paid for pensions fell off $16,000,000 as the result of the 
unfriendly orders and practice of the Pension Bureau. 

The former Republican ruling friendly to widows was also 
changed. 

Ruling 241 of Commissioner Raum, of May 12, 1891, was as 
follows: $ 

In considering the testimony alleging that the widow is without 
other means of support than her da 2 it is pro to k in 
view the fact that the support contemplated by this act includes both 
shelter and raiment for the widow and children of the deceased soldier 
who are dependent upon her. When it is shown that the income of the 
widow is cong ony for such support, and that she is dependent for 
the same upon her dally labor. the pension should be granted. 

Under this ruling widows with incomes of $300 or less were 
granted pensions, but when Mr. Cleveland came into the office 
of President his Commissioner of Pensions, William Lochren, 
changed this ruling as to widows, as he also changed the ruling 
as to soldiers, and denied a pension to widows, under the act 
of 1890, whose income was $96 a year or more. Later, under 
ai sina Congress, the amount of income was fixed by law 
a . 

Mr. Speaker, when William McKinley was elected President 
and the Republican Party again came into power in 1896 Maj. 
McKinley told Commissioner Evans “to be generous within the 
limits of the law,” whereupon Mr. Evans reinstated, in accord- 
ance with the law giving preference to ex-Union soldiers and 
sailors in the matter of appointments, 157 ex-Union soldiers 
who had been discharged under former administrations, besides 
promoting 287 of those now employed in the bureau. He also 
reinstated 23 ex-Union soldiers in the different agencies and 
promoted 29 to higher places, and in addition reinstated and 
promoted 64 widows and orphans of deceased soldiers. 

One of the first official acts of Commissioner Evans was to 
revoke the obnoxious orders of his Democratic predecessor, for 
which action he received the thanks of the National Encam 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic. X 

The act of June 27, 1890, was then interpreted in the most 
liberal manner possible. 

Under Commissioner Ware, a Republican and ex-Union sol- 
dier, an order was issued, the famous Order No. 78. This order 
said that when a man arrived at the age of 62, instead of piling 
up affidavits in the Pension Bureau establishing this or that 
infirmity, it should be presumed—as a matter of fact—that a 
disability existed that entitled him to $6 a month, and when 
he reached the age of 65 years it should be presumed that he 
had certain other disabilities which entitled him to $8 a month. 

No single act of that Republican administration aroused such 
determined opposition from the Democratic minority in Con- 
gress as this order, which I will insert here in full: 


PENSION BUREAU ORDER IN RELATION TO PRESUMPTION OF DISABILITIES 
ARISING FROM AGB, 


DEPARTMENT or THE Jxtanion, 5% 
ashington, 0 le 
The COMMISSIONER OF PANSIONS. ee 


aa ter Daia E at Pin, . T 24. 
e ra alow: er the a 
27, 1890. The order in question is as follows: opp pons 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
March 15, 

Orner No. 78.] ; 

Whereas the act of June 27, 1890, as amended, provides that à claim- 
ant shall “be entitled to receive a pension not exceed $12 per 
month and not less than $6 per month, proportioned to the degree 
of inability to earn a support, and in determining such inability each 
and every infirmity shall be — considered, and the aggregate of 
the disabilities shown to be rated“; and 

Whereas old age ts an infirmity the average nature and extent of which 
the experience of the ion Bureau has established with reasonable 
certainty; and f 

Whereas by act of Co ss in 1887, when 39 years had elapsed after 
tbe Mexican War, all soldiers of said war who were over 62 years 
of age were placed on the pension roll; and 

Whereas 39 years will bave elapsed on April 13, 1904, since the Civil 
War. and there are many survivors over 63 years of age: Now, 
therefore, 

Ordered (1), In the adjudication of pension claims under said act of 
June 27, 1890, as amended, it shall be taken and considered as an 
evidential fact, if the contrary does not appear, and if all other legal 
requirements are sagt A met, that when a claimant has passed the 

e of 62 years he is disabled one-half in ability to perform manual 
labor, and entitled to be rated at $6 per month; after 65 years at $8 

r month; after 68 years at $10 per month; and after 70 years at 

12 per month. 

2. Allowances at higher rate, not exceeding $12 per month, will con- 
tinue to be made as heretofore, where disabilities other than age show 
a condition of inability to perform manual labor, 
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3. This order shall take effect April 13, 1904, and shall not ‘al 


deemed retroactive. The former rules of the office fixing the minimum 
and e ENNE at 65 years and 75 years, respectively, are hereby modi- 
as above. 


E. F. Ware, 
Commissioner of Pensions. 

In response thereto I have to state that one copy of the order has 
been apprevéd by injorsement thereon and is herewith transmitted for 
the files of your office. ~ 

Very respectfully, 

The feeling among Democrats in Congress against this lib- 
eral construction of the law, a construction which was within 
the always acknowledged competency of the department, took 
form in a resolution offered by Mr. Cockran—Democrat—in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, authorizing the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to inquire and report whether the order was a usurpation 
or invasion of the powers of Congress. This resolution was 
reported from the Committee on Rules April 9, 1904, and Mr. 
Dalzell—Republican—moved to lay it on the table. In a 
heated debate Republicans contended for the validity of the 
order, while certain prominent Democrats declared against and 
criticized it. 

On a close vote—yeas 103, nays 100—the resglution was 
tabled. All of the 108 voting “aye” were Republicans; 97 
Democrats and 3 Republicans voted in the negative. 

Two years afterwards Order 78 was confirmed by the act of 
April 24, 1906, as follows: 


That the age of 62 years and over shall be considered a permanent 
specific disability within the meaning of the pension laws. 


It is a well-known fact that during the 16 years from the 
Fifty-fourth to the Sixty-first Congresses, when the Republican 
Party was in control of Congress and the Presidency our pen- 
sion system was still further and greatly liberalized, action in 
the Pension Bureau simplified and expedited, and that the policy 
in Congress grew more and more liberal in private pension leg- 
islation. It was by Republicans that the simpler method of 
omnibus private pension bills was inaugurated, the only oppo- 
sition thereto coming from a few Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental laws, the most far-reaching 
laws, and the great preponderance of pension laws under which 
we are operating to-day were passed by Republicans, and even 
such laws as were passed by Democrats when they controlled 
either House of Congress received solid Republican support, 
which can not be said of the Democratic Party, either when it 
was in power or when it was out of power. 

In the Fifty-second Congress, the House being Democratie 
and the Senate Republican, the following were the bills con- 
sidered and the votes thereon: 

Bill relating to the execution of declarations and other 
papers in pension claims, April 12, 1892. Vote on passage: 
Yeas 162, nays 23, not voting 143. The negative vote was all 
Democratic. Affirmative vote: Republicans 48, Democrats 110, 
Populists 9. The Democrats had a majority in the House of 148. 

Bill granting pensions to Army nurses, June 28, 1892. Vote 
on passage: Yeas 125—Republicans 45, Democrats 73, Populists 
7. Nays 56—Democrats 55, Populist 1. 

Pension appropriation bill, March 7, 1892, Mr. Grout—Repub- 
lican—moved to increase the appropriation for Army and Navy 
pensions from $133,000,000 to $144,000,000. Rejected. Yeas 70— 
Democrats 10, Populists 6, Republicans 54. Nays 162—Demo- 
crats 161, Populist 1. 

Pension appropriation bill: Amendment to exclude payment 
to any person in receipt of an income of $1,000 a year, February 
7, 1898. Rejected. Yeas 125—Democrats 124, Populist 1. Nays 
IA Republicans 64. Populists 8, Democrats 62. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DYER. During the period from 1893 to 1897, when Cleve- 
land was President and the House was alternately controlled 
by Democrats and Republicans, President Cleveland vetoed 
many more private pension bills, bringing his total of such vetoes 
to 550 for his two terms. 

Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, 
Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, all Republicans, did 
not veto a single pension bill. 

Next in importance to the dependent-pension act was the act 
of February 6, 1907, also passed by a Republican Congress and 
signed by a Republican President, granting pensions to certain 
enlisted men, soldiers, and officers who served in the Civil War 
and the War with Mexico. Under this act any person who 
served 90 days or more in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the late Civil War or 60 days in the War 


E. A. Hirencock, Secretary. 


Is there objection? [After a 


with Mexico and who was honorably discharged is entitled to 
a pension of $12 per month on reaching the age of 62 years, 
$15 per month on reaching the age of 70 years, and $20 per 
month on reaching the age of T5 years. 

The legislation next in importance to be passed by a Repub- 
lican Congress was the act of April 19, 1908, to increase the 
pensions of widows, minor children, and so forth, of deceased sol- 
diers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the 
various Indian wars, and so forth, and to grant a pension to cer- 
tain widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War. Under this act all widows, minors, and helpless children 
on the rolls at a less rate were increased to $12 per month, and 
the widows of those who served 90 days during the Civil War 
and who received an honorable discharge therefrom are enti- 
tled to pension under this act, provided -they were married prior 
to June 27, 1890, dependence not being considered. This act 
granted an increase of pension to some 200,000 widows and 
children of deceased soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
the War with Mexico and the various Indian wars. Pensioners 
were not required to file an application in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions to secure the increased rate provided by the act-of April 
19, 1908, as the pension agents were instructed to pay all pen- 
sioners on the roll affected by this act at the increased rate at 
59 first quarterly payment occurring after the passage of said 
act. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to refer to the so-called Sulloway 
bill of the Sixty-first Congress, which passed the House and 
failed in the Senate. That bill was an age-and-service bill; it 
required a minimum service of 90 days and allowed very liberal 
rates of increase. The bill passed the Republican House with- 
out a record vote. It has been contended by Democrats that 
the Republican Party was responsible for its failure in the 
Senate. This is untrue, and in support of what I say I refer 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY], 
who is as familiar with the facts as he is with pension legisla- 
tion, having had long experience in such matters both in the 
Pension Bureau and in Congress. 

Mr. LANGLEY, on May 18, 1914, said: 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shows repeated efforts of Republican 
Senators to get the bill considered and passed and that these efforts 
were blocked by Democratic Senators. I ask you to look at page 2883 
of the Recorp of February 18, 1911. Senator Scott, of West Virginia, 
a Republican, asked unanimous consent to take up the bill, and Senator 
OVERMAN, a Democrat, from North Carolina, objected. . Thereupon 

tor Scott moved to take up the bill notwithstanding the objec- 
tion. There were 49 votes in favor of this motion, and 46 of them 
were Republicans; there were 35 votes against the motion, and 28 
of them were cast by Democrats. The Rsecorp also shows that the 
action of the Democratic Senators perenne a final vote on the pas- 
sage of the bill at that time. Again, on the 4th of March followin 
Joon pp. 4320-4321 of the RECORD), the last day of the session, an 

e last chance the bill had to become a law in that Congress, a Re- 
pelican Senator, Mr. CURTIS, of Kansas, asked unanimous consent to 

e up the bill, and objection was made by Mr. Gore, a Democrat, 
from Oklahoma. 4 Republican Senator then moved to take it u 
notwithstanding this objection, and the vote on that motion show: 
practically the same itical alignment as it did on the other occa- 
sion referred to, on ruary 18. I wish that every soldier in tho 
country and their relatives and friends knew the exact truth about the 
entire procedure in connection with that bill. 

Mr. Speaker, coming down to the last prominent piece of pen- 
sion legislation—the Sherwood Act of May 11, 1912—I will only 
reiterate what I said in the beginning, that this law would 
never have passed a House with a Democratic membership of 
225 and a clear majority of 68, without the aid of Republicans, 
I have given the figures to prove this statement. And the 
further facts are that the bill was passed by a Republican Sen- 
ate and signed by a Republican President. 

Mr. Speaker, actions speak louder than words. Belated 
declarations of latter-day Democrats can not change the rec- 
ord. Our splendid pension system, which has no precedent in 
the world’s history, and no peer in justice and generosity 
among the nations of the earth, is a distinctively Republican 
institution. 


Words are but leaves; 
Deeds are fruits. 

Words are easy, like the wind, 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 


The Republican Party points to its deeds in behalf of the 
Nation’s defenders and their widows, as a guaranty that it 
still holds to the sentiment which on a great banner met the 
gaze of the soldiers and sailors of the Union Army and Navy 
who marched down Pennsylvania Avenue, in this city, May 
27, 1865: 

There is one debt this Nation owes which it can never pay; that is 
the debt it owes to its soldiers and sailors. 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] for 40 minutes. 


THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker— 
A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy, 
Men with opinions and a will, 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before the demagogue and scorn his treacherous 
Batteries without wiska, 
Tall men—sun-crowned—who live above the fog in public duty and in 
private thinking 

Such a time as this demands men large enough, brave enough, 
and true enough to place our country’s welfare above the lust 
for public office and political advantage. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.]! Such a time has no place for the petty 
demagogue, the sectional firebrand, or the partisan agitator. 

Such a time teaches that men and women of all sections united 
and patriotic should strive to quiet impending conflicts, hush 
the wrangling of creeds, harmonize conflicting interests, and 
make every section a stronger fabric in the Nation’s life. Such 
a time calls upon men of all classes and creeds to give themselves 
for the peace, the happiness, and the prosperity of this people— 
united as never before, loving and honoring one flag, working 
for one purpose, and worshiping one God. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

It is a pitiable aspect in this twentieth century to see men in 
high positions encouraging the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency under baneful influences to seek to rekindle the 
flames of sectional strife, as he belittles the high office to which 
he aspires in a vain effort to be benefited by sectional bitterness. 

It is regrettable to see a man retire from the highest court 
in the land und destroy himself by his own blundering hand; 
but Mr. Hughes is not wholly to blame for the low order of his 
campaign speeches, for he has been for many years removed 
from the activities of men, and must necessarily take dictation 
from those who are vainly seeking the return of a discredited 
Republican control of the Government. 

In a State legislature some years ago a member representing 
the county of Buncombe was making a speech. A majority of 
the members left the chamber, and the speaker paused and said 
to those who remained, “ You may go, too, if you wish; for I 
am only talking for Buncombe.” 

The brilliant and eloquent gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
RODENBERG], who made a speech in this Chamber on August 4, 
evidently for a Republican campaign document, made statements 
so extravagant and unfounded that it is evident that he was 
“only talking for buncombe.” [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

Knowing that the Republican candidate for the Presidency 
is a cold, austere man, afflicted with a superabundance of in- 
flated egotism, his advisers insisted that he put pep into his 
speeches. He evidently read the speech of the gentleman from 
Illinois delivered “only for buncombe and thought it was 
pep. [Laughter.] 

When the Republican candidate for the Presidency discovered 
that a certain unknown Republican in the Geodetic Survey had 
lost his job, he immediately seized upon the loss of that Re- 
publican job and made it one of the foremost issues of a national 
campaign. He thought that was pep. 

When the Republican candidate for the Presidency was told 
that a good Republican job in the Census Bureau had been lost 
he seized upon that incident, attacking the Democratic appointee, 
and made this the next great issue in a national campaign. He 
thought that, too, was pep, but the people of the country know 
it is buncombe. The American people who have had dealings 
with William J. Harris, the Democratic appointee, will render 
the unanimous verdict that as a patriotic statesman of purpose 
and power, that as a man of force and ability, and that as a man 
possessing superior skill and expertness in business, William 
J. Harris, by whatever standard the two may be measured, is 
the peer of the Republican candidate for the Presidency. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] P 

Forgetting that the Republican Party for 16 years had com- 
plete control of the Government and utterly failed to make 
adequate preparation for our national defense, forgetting that 
the Republican Party is wholly responsible for the condition of 
our Army and Navy, and not knowing that more has been done 
for preparedness in the Sixty-fourth Congress than during the 
16 years of Republican control, the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency denounces the preparedness program of this 
Congress as inadequate and incomplete. He had to say some- 
thing to catch Mr. Roosevelt. In the next breath he howls 
extravagant appropriations. He thinks that is pep. He is in- 
consistent and insincere enough to shout for more prepared- 
ness And in the next breath denounce appropriations for pre- 
pareduess. 
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The extravagance to which Mr. ex-Justice Hughes refers in- 
cludes appropriations for the Army and Navy made necessary 
by 16 years of Republican misrule and neglect, and appropria- 
tions for the farmers. including the rural-credits act, the good- 
roads act, labor legislation, agricultural extension, the con- 
servation acts, and the ship-purchase act to provide a market 
for farm products. He calls it extravagance, but the people of 
the country know that it is just, proper, and legitimate support 
of the farmer, the laboring man, and the industrial interests of 
the country. Which of the above acts would he repeal? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

He evidently does not know that under Republican control 
more than the total expenditures of this Congress was donated 
to the special interests from the public domain in the form of 
land grants. How will he and his party meet this fact? 

When the Republican candidate for the Presidency, while 
still a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
most nonpartisan and exalted position in the world, taking 
advantage of the high standing in the community of a well- 
known woman's college, slipped over to that noble institution, 
placed typewritten copies of his speech in reach of the news- 
paper reporters for the Chicago convention then in session, 
delivered a speech in honor of the flag, then stole away and 
waited breathlessly to be shocked and surprised by “ the unex- 
pected” notice of his Republican nomination, he evidently 
thought it a shrewd and cunning scheme to bring himself 
prominently before the Republican convention, but the Ameri- 
can people think it was a most remarkable act for a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to take advantage of 
a great woman's college to begin his cheap aad partisan political 
campaign. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

When the Republican candidate for the Presidency rejected 
his own party platform and announced for a Federal amend- 
ment for woman suffrage in a vain effort to make the women of 
the country believe that he is anxious to give them equal op- 
portunities, he evidently thought that that was the most pep 
that he had used, but, Mr. Speaker, let the women of the great 
city of New York answer the Republican candidate in this 
political expediency of his. Let the women of the city of New 
York tell the women of the country how Mr. Hughes’s honeyed 
words now square with his acts while governor of New York. 
In that great city there was a demand to pay for the same 
service equal salaries to women and men in the teaching pro- 
fession. The women teachers of New York City had clamored 
for years for the same pay as men, provided they did the same 
quality and amount of work. The legislature of that State in 
1907 passed such a bill. What did the present noisy would-be 
champion of women do when governor of New York when he 
had a real opportunity to act? He vetoed that bill in the fol- 
lowing language: 

STATE or New YORK, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, May 29, 1907. 
To the senate: 

I return herewith, without my approval, senate bill No. 1218, 
entitled “An act to amend the Greater New York charter in 
relation to the fixing of the salaries of members of the super- 
vising and teaching staff of the public schools of the city of 
New York.” 

The board of education of the city of New York consists of 
46 members, appointed by the mayor for terms of five years, re- 
spectively. They are excepted from the general provisions of 
the charter authorizing the mayor to remove public officers hold- 
ing by appointment from him whenever in his judgment the 
public interest shall so require, and are removable only upon 
sustained charges. While styled the head of an administrative 
department, the board of education, by the terms of the charter, 
possesses the powers and privileges of a corporation. As such 
it sues and may be sued. It has the management and con- 
trol of the public schools and of the public-school system of the 
city, subject only to the general statutes of the State relating 
to public schools and public-school instruction and to the pro- 
visions of the charter. It has power to establish schools, to 
appoint administrative officers, principals, heads of departments, 
and teachers, and te adopt by-laws and regulations for the 
proper execution of its duties. It also has the power to fix the 
salaries of all members of the supervising and the teaching staff, 
subject to the provision that there shall be established a uni- 
form schedule providing for an equal annual Increment and 
that the salaries and annual increments paid to men and women, 
respectively, shall not be less than specified amounts. 

The board of education annually submits to the bonrd of esti- 
mate and apportionment an estimate of the moneys needed 
for the entire school system during the next succeeding year, 
and the board of estimate and apportionment is required to 
appropriate for the general school fund an amount not less 
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than 3 mills on every dollar of assessed valuation of the real 
and personal estate in the city of New York liable to taxation. 
The hoard of education administers all moneys so appropriated, 
subject to the gencral provisions ef the charter relating to the 
audit and payment of salaries and other claims by the depart- 
inent of finance, and in case the amount apprepriated exceeds 
the umeunt needed the surplus becomes part of the general school 
fund fer the following year. 

Apart from the power of the mayer to appoint and remove 
us stuteck and the duty of the city to supply the funds required, 
the board of education exercises its powers independently. It 
is not subject to control by the city authorities. There is no 
contract or official relation between the teachers anc the city. 
The eity can not be sued upon the contracts made by the 
board. This results, as the court of appeals has said, from 
“ the settled policy of the State from an early date to divorce 
the business of public education from all other muncipal in- 
terests or business” and from the ereation of the beard of 
education as a corporate body “to conduct a system of publie 
education in a designated division of the State and manage 
and control the schools therein.” (Gunnison v. Bourd of Educa- 
tion, 176 N. Y., pp. 16, 17.) 

The board of education is thus directly subject to the control 
of the legislature, and whatever provisions may be found neces- 
sary or wise for the purpose of defining lis powers or prescrib- 
ing its policy must be preseribed by the legislature. No other 
authority is competent to make such provision. 

But while the legislature has power to deal with every phase 
of the matter, the course which experience approves is that 
certain general principles of action should be laid down, and 
thut within these principles freedom with reference to details 
of management should be left to the subordinate body ucting 
with peculiar knowledge of local conditions. 

When the so-called Davis law was passed in 1899, it was 
thought important to the educational interests of the city that 
certain minimum salaries for teachers should be prescribed, as 
well as minimum annual increments, presumbaly to improve 
the service, In these prescribed minima wide differences ap- 
pear between the amounts payable to men and to women. These 
control the board of education only as minimum requirements, 
but the practice hus been to pay women tess than men, and 
under the by-laws adopted by the bourd glaring inequalities now 
exist. 

The motive of the present bill is to vompel equal pay for men 
and women holding the same positions under any particular 
schedule of salaries. The provisions of the bill relating to classi- 
fication, schedules, aud the raising of additional funds by taxa- 
tion turn upon this centrai requirement and are for the pur- 
pose of giving it effect. And inasmuch as the question is one of 
general principle it is elaimed that it is n requirement proper 
to be established by the legislature in laying down the rules 
under which the beard of education shall exercise its powers. 

Now, without taking up the alleged ambiguities of the bill, 
it clearly appears, with respect to this fundamental matter, to 
be open to serious objection. 

It is proposed by legislative enactment to establish the propo- 
sition that for the work of a given position women shall receive 
equal pay with men. It is for this principle that the supporters 
of the bill contend and not for mere increased pay. The gross 
inequalities which have been permitted by the board of educa- 
tion, and which clearly should not be continued, are pointed to 
for the purpose of emphasizing the principle in question. 

The proposition as it is put“ equal pay for equal work —is 
an attractive one, and set forth on behalf of the worth. public 
servants who are engaged in this important calling it has 
elicited a large measure of support, while at the same time it 
has provoked vigorous opposition from those who believe that 
the desired legislation would be unfortunate both for the schools 
and the women teachers. 

But it is manifest that the principle is one of general appli- 
cation, and it should not be adopted by the State unless the 
State is prepared to apply it generally. The question is neces- 
sarily one of State policy, and as such it should be presented 
nnd debated before action is taken. 

There is no reason why the principle should be applied to 
teuchers in New York and not to those in Albany, Syraeuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, and elsewhere in the State, nor is there 
any reason why it should be limited to school-teaching. If 
sound, it should be applied in our State hospital service, in our 
charitable and reformatory institutions, and generally through 
the civil service of the State. It is indefensible that a principle 
of grave importance to the State as a whole should be estab- 
lished in connection with a local measure inviting only the con- 
sideration which as such it receives. The consideration of such 
a matter should be under circumstances directing the attention 
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of every member of the legislature to its importance with refer- 
ence to his own constituency and to the State at large, and not 
upon the assumption that ft is a question of purely local concern. 

What local authorities or subordinate boards may do within 
the limits of their discretion, while locally important, is a very 
different matter from the establishment by legislation of a prin- 
ciple of action which has no appropriate local limitation. By 
acting in such matters through local bills the State finds itself 
committed to a course which, as State policy, has never received 
thorough consideration, 

For this reason I can not approve this bill. The matter should 
be left to the board of education to be dealt with locally as may 
seem best, unless the legislature is prepared te lay down the 
general principle for the entire State and the entire public 


service. 
(Signed) CHARLES E, HUGHES. 

He refused to give the women of his own State justice in the 
matter of earning a living. How far can the women of the 
country trust him now? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
He was not wiiling then to give the women of his own State an 
equal chance to earn a living, but he is anxious now to fool 
them into voting the Republican ticket. A few months ago the 
question of woman suffrage was voted on in New Jersey and 
New York. President Wilson had the frankness and the cour- 
age to go to New Jersey and vote for suffrage, but Mr. Ex- 
Justice Hughes sat in Washington and did not feel interest 
enough to go to New York and cast his ballot. [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] In fact, has Mr. ex-Justice Hughes cast 
Has he not for six years failed to 
exercise the highest right and duty of an American citizen, the 
right of suffrage? Mr. Speaker, does this record of Mr. Hughes 
reveal statesmanship or demagogy? Let the women of the 
country answer in the next November election, [Applause on 
the Democratie side.] 

If the Republican candidate for the Presidency is not the 
candidate of the monopolistic interests of the country, let him 
explain why, while governor of New York, he vetoed the full- 
crew bill. Let him try again to explain why he protested 
against the Federal income tax amendment. In view of his 
frantic efforts to win support in the Middle West, let him ex- 
plain his astounding and amazing veto of the 2-cent railroad-fare 
bill. Read his yeto message in part in the following language, 
and decide for yourselves what his political alignments are: 


STATE or New YORK, Executive CHAMBER, 
Albany, June 11, 1907. 
To the assembly: 


I return herewith, without my aproval, assembly bill No. 
2269, entitled “An act to amend the railroad law, in relation to 
rates of fare.” 

This bill, with specified exceptions, provides for a maximum 
passenger fare of 2 cents per mile upon the railroads in this 
State. Steam railroads less than 150 miles in length which are 
not within the counties of New York and Kings, or within the 
limits of an incorporated city, are permitted a higher maximum 
charge of 3, 4, and 5 cents a mile according to length of line, 
unless through consolidation, lease, or control they form part of 
a system whose combined lines exceed 150 miles, in which case 
the provision for a maximum rate of 2 cents a mile is applicable. 

+ = * + * * * 


I do not mean to be understood as saying that a maximum 
2-cent passenger rate would be unreasonably low. It might be 
high enough in many cases. Possibly it would be high enough 
in all cases. I fully appreciate the fact that those who have 
promoted this bill believe that such a rate would be fair. But I 
deem it most important that the policy of dealing with matters 
of this sort arbitrarily, by legislative rule of general application 
without reference to the demands of justice in particular cases, 
should be condemned. Every workingman, every tradesman, 
and every citizen believing himself to have aught at stake in the 
prosperity of the country, should determinedly oppose it. For 
it not only threatens the stability of business enterprise which 
makes our prosperity possible, but it substitutes unreason for 
sound judgment, the ill-considered demands of resentment for the 
spirit of fair play, and makes impossible patient and honorable 
effort to correet abuses. 

= + * * * * + 


If this bill were tọ become a law, it would most probably lead 
in many cases—on account of pretended or real necessity—to 
economies in service and to readjustment of rates now lower, 
to the annoyance and injury of considerable numbers of the 
traveling public for which the gain to others would not neces- 
sarily compensate. Again, the validity of such a statute would 
almost certainly be contested in protracted litigation, the result 
of which, to say the least, would be in doubt. At a critical time, 
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when the interests of all demand that reason and judgment 
should control in dealing with such matters, we should have 
abandoned our true line of action and facilitated still wider 
departures. 
I therefore disapproye this bill. 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


When President Wilson settles the impending railroad strike, 
which he will in the interest of the American people, Mr. ex- 
Justice Hughes had better come on home, save his vested inter- 
est backers further expense, and retire to private life, to which 
obscurity he is surely going with perfect safety. 

The Republican candidate for the Presidency reveals a shock- 
ing, amazing, and humiliating lack of information when he says: 

The river and harbor bill, known to the people as the pork-barrel 
bill, is largely moneys wasted, as there is no expert examination to de- 
termine what expenditures are needed. * That is a matter of 
logrolling. It brings the blush of shame to the cheeks of every Ameri- 
can. It ought to stopped. If I am elected President, to the best 
of my ability I propose to stop it, 

He also calls attention to the fact that the men at the head 
of these committees in the House and the Senate are both 
southern men, in an effort to raise the question of sectionalism 
in his criticisms of the bill, 

Mr. Speaker, no other bill in the whole legislative program 
is as carefully safeguarded against fraud as is the river and 
harbor bill. No project is adopted unless approved by the 

Ingineers of the Army and by the Chief of Engineers. First, 
by authorization of Congress a preliminary survey is made of 
each project by the district officer, a report is made to the 
division engineer, then to the Board of Engineers, then to the 
Chief of Engineers, whose report is final. If unfavorable, it 
ends the matter. If favorable, it goes back to the district officer 
for final survey and estimate of cost, then back again to the 
division engineer, to the Board of Engineers, and to the Chief 
of Engineers. It is clear to every intelligent citizen that every 
precaution is taken against needless expenditures. 

In the river and harbor act passed by this Congress there 
are numerous instances where this principle of caution by the 
Government has been emphasized. After the bill passed the 
House the Senate added $50,000 for Key West Harbor and it 
was stricken out in conference because the project had not been 
surveyed. It was stricken out by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. SPARKMAN, near whose home in Florida the harbor 
is located. For the Sabine-Neches Canal in Texas, near the 
home of the second member of the committee, $70,000 was 
stricken out because no survey had been made. Another item 
of $25,000 for Areadia Harbor in Michigan was stricken out 
for the same reason, thus showing that every item in this bill 
does actually have expert examination in advance, which fact, 
in view of his own statement, reveals the stupendous ignorance 
and inexcusable demagogy of the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. 

He calls it pork and insinuates that it is largely southern 
pork. The river and harbor act passed by this Congress carries 
$40,598,185. It carries for the perfectly loyal southern State of 
Maryland $21,000 and for the northern State of New York 

2,500,000 in direct appropriations and authorizes $1,100,000 to 
be expended later, thus carrying to the State of New York three 
and one-half million dollars, 166 times the amount appropriated 
for Maryland. 

This bill carries for the southern State of North Carolina 
$267,600, while the northern State of Michigan receives 
$1,500,000. This bill authorizes the expenditure of $2,500,000 
for continuing projects, while not a penny of this sum goes to any 
southern State. Of the $42,886,085 appropriated and authorized, 
exactly 39.2 per cent goes to the Southern States. It is clear, 
therefore, that if this bill is pork that a large part of the hog 
goes into the northern sections of our country and a good fat 
ham goes to the home State of the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I am glad to 
see the liberal and just appropriations go to all sections of our 
great country to improve our rivers and harbors. I voted for it, 
because when it comes to national legislation I am a citizen of 
the Republic and of no one section of the country. [Applause.] 

The charge is made that the civil service, “ kept sacred by the 
Republicans,” has been raided by the Democratic Party and 
that too many Democrats have been appointed to office. 

During the 16 years of Republican rule employees in the Gov- 
ernment service were supposed to haye secured their positions 
through civil-seryice examination, and yet the startling fact 
stands forth that during these years over 75 per cent of the 
people who secured such positions were Republicans and less 
than 25 per cent were Democrats. Tn some departments 90 per 
cent were Republicans. If the Republicans were nonpartisan, 
how enn they explain this absurd inequality in the civil service? 
Even now, under Democratic rule, an overwhelming majority 


of the chiefs in the departments of the Government, who recom- 
mend promotions and practically control appointments in the 
departments, are Republicans. Of the 119 chiefs of divisions 
under Republican rule in the Department of the Interior exactly 
99 are now holding the same position, and not one of the 20 
changes was made for political reasons. 

I take the Post Office Department as an example, because in 
that department are about 87 per cent of all the Federal em- 
ployees of the country. The Republican Party took the chief 
inspector of that department out of the classified service. The 
present Postmaster General secured an executive order and had 
him put back into the classified service. Four-years ago there 
was not a Democratic post-office inspector in charge. To-day 
there are eight Democratic and eight Republican inspectors in 
charge, thus making that department nonpartisan. 

Four years ago there were 300 Republican post-office in- 
spectors, with only 39 Democrats in the service. Certain States 
were not represented at all. The doubtful States had most of 
the inspectors under Republican rule. To-day every State is 
getting equal representation and the nonpartisan spirit per- 
vades the Post Office Department to an unreasonable degrec. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The present Postmaster General has repeatedly recommended 
that second and third class post offices be placed in the classified 
service and that all applicants, including the present postmas- 
ters, be required to take a civil-service examination. A Repub- 
lican President placed fourth-class post offices in the classified 
service, but covered in the 40,000 Republican postmasters whom 
he had appointed without examination, and he also covered in 
all assistant postmasters in the first and second class post offices 
practically all of whom are Republican and have never been 
examined. Mr. ex-Justice Hughes is evidently not aware of this 
Republican outrage. 

The present Postmaster General made an ironclad rule that 
no Republican postmaster can be removed for pernicious polit- 
ical activity by the mere formality of charges. They must be 
proved, and no action is taken until he receives the report of an 
inspector, and most of the inspectors now are Republicans, for 
which injustice to the Democrats of the country the Postmaster 
General is responsible, 

For two years the Postmaster General kept in office in this 
administration the Republican Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, and still retains him in the service in another position, 
because he is eficient, when there were numerous equally com- 
petent Democrats who should have had that position under a 
Democratic administration. 

Under the law one of three eligibles may be appointed to a 
fourth-class post office or as rural carrier, but the present Post- 
master General has embarrassed Members of Congress with 
their constituents by not recognizing any statement affecting 
appointment except that which bears directly upon the man’s 
residence or character. He has refused repeatedly to consider 
any letter urging other reasons for the appointment of fourth- 
class postmasters or rural carriers. The records of the Post 
Office Department show that 89.5 per cent of these appointments 
have been taken from the first on the eligible list, 8 per cent 
have been taken from the second on the eligible list, and 2.5 
per cent have been taken from the third on the eligible list, thus 
showing that the Postmaster General has given scant attention 
to the Democrats on the eligible list unless they happened to be 
first. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, thé weakness of this administration 
is that it has kept too many Republicans in office. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] The position of the administration is 
that great parties are builded not upon patronage but upon 
service through constructive legislation. 

The Postmaster General is irrepressible on the subject of 
efficiency. A Member of Congress can not even get a hearing 
from him on any question in the Postal Service except on efli- 
ciency. He has been instrumental in disappointing and dis- 
couraging many of the Democrats of the country by following 
vehemently his policy of keeping “efficient” Republicans in 
office far beyond the time that they had any just claim to such 
office. A clean sweep of Republicans for the good of the service 
should have been made three years ago. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The most worthy of our citizens are the old soldiers; yet 
the Postmaster General has issued an order or request that he 
does not wish anyone recommended for postmaster who is over 
the age of 65, thus sacrificing the old soldiers upon the altar 
of efficiency. 


The Department of Agriculture is another example. More 


than 90 per cent of the employees in Washington in that depart- 
ment under civil service are now Republicans, and all the 
bureau chiefs with one exception are Republicans. 


The chief 
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clerks of the various bureaus, who have the making up of the 


efficiency lists from which promotions are made, are to the best 
of my knowledge all Republicans. 

The present chief clerk of the department was for 16 years 
stenographer and private secretary to Hon. James Wilson, for- 
mer Republican Secretary of Agriculture, at a salary of $2,500 
per annum. When the Democrats came into power he was made 
chief clerk, at a salary of $3,500 per year, an increase of $1,000. 

The Democrats in the Department of Agriculture, on account 
of civil-service rules, have received scant consideration for the 
last three years. When there was a vacancy the promotion has 
gone to a Republican, because Republicans, who secured their 
positions under corrupt Republican rule, were in charge of the 
machinery as to the fixing of the ratings of the clerks, 

Another method adopted by the Republicans in charge is to 
assign a quality of work to the Democrats that is ‘nferior, so 
that no matter how hard the Democrats may strive to obtain a 
good rating it is impossible to do so. 

Among the supervising officers of the department there is one 
real Democrat having authority (not in the classified service, 
but appointed by the President), and he is the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Hon. Carl Vrooman, of Illinois, but matters relating to the 
rank and file are not referred to him. Under a Democratic ad- 
ministration the Department of Agriculture is Republican, 
which proves that the civil service has not been raided by the 
Democratic Party, as Mr. ex-Justice Hughes charges. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Take the record of the Bureau of the Census as another em- 
phatie proof of the false and absurd partisan and silly charges 
of the Republican candidate for the Presidency. Complaint was 
made to the National Civil Service Reform League, of New York 
City, that Hon. William J. Harris, Director of the Bureau of 
the Census, had not observed the rules of civil service in the 
matter of making appointments. Mr. Harry W. Marsh, assist- 
ant secretary of this league, came to Washington for the pur- 
pose of making a thorough investigation of these charges. Mr. 
Harris welcomed his coming and voluntarily directed his chief 
clerk, his private secretary, and the appointment clerk to co- 
operate with Mr. Marsh fully, to allow him full access to all 
records in regard to appointments, and to see to it that he 
obtained information wanted in every particular. Mr. Marsh 
did make a thorough investigation, and at its conclusion he was 
of the opinion that the charges were untrue, unwarranted, and 
unjustified. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Under date of 
August 18, 1916, Mr. Harris sent Mr.,Marsh the following tele- 


gram: 
Mr. Harry W. MARSH 
Assistant Booretaty National 8 an os Reform Sagua 
l Street, New Yor V. Y.: 


“While Director = I was charged wi sits 3 civil-service rules 
in appointments. voluntarily chlef clerk, secretary, and 
appointment clerk B show you marines records. Thorou inves’ 

tion proved charges untrue and 9 and you complimented my 
observance of civil-service rules. Please wire me im tely corrob- 


orating above facts, 
(Signed) W. J. HARRIS. 
The following is Mr. Marsh’s reply: : 
New YORK, August 18, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. HARRIS, a 
Federat Trade Commiasion. 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. O.: 


Glad to corroborate statements in ere telegram of even oe 
Harry MARSH. 


[Great applause.] 

The brilliant orator and gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODEN- 
BERG], whom the South once thought its friend, says: The 
southern Democrats collectively are an abomination in the 
sight of the Lord.” That statement is to laugh, for recent and 
prospective Democratie successes show that the Lord pays scant 
attention to Republican demagogic gyrations and appeals for 
votes, especially when their candidate’s record as governor of 
New York proves him inseparably connected with vested in- 
terests. [Laughter and applause.] The gentleman from Illi- 
nois further says: 

“The American people are in some respects a peo- 
ple. They are always restless, and they are never entirely 
satisfied. They are constantly looking forward to something 
new, and when they have found it they are willing to experiment 
with it simply because it is new, and especially is this true when 
everything is moving along smoothly and there are no signs of 
impending disaster in the skies. It is then that the demagogue 
appears upon the scene, It is then that the agitator flourishes. 
It is then that successful appeal is made to passion and to 
prejudice and seeds of discontent are sown in fertile and pro- 
ductive ground. It is then that the finger of suspicion is pointed 
at everybody and everything, and men for the first time in their 
lives question the honesty and integrity of their friends and 


neighbors. It is then that honor is assailed, that motives are 
impugned, that confidence is destroyed.” 

This is the cue the Republican candidate for the Presidency 
seized upon—to play the demagogue in un effort to arouse sec- 
tional strife and to “ point the finger of suspicion to everybody 
and everything” in this hour of unprecedented prosperity 
brought to the country by Democratic constructive legislution. 
Mr. Hughes would turn the attention of the country away from 
the real issues of the campaign to Mexico, but he has not the 
frankness or the courage to say what he would have done m 
Mexico or what he would do if elected. Would he intervene 
and plunge our country into the midst of the world war? Would 
he send the sons, the brothers, the husbands, and the sweet- 
hearts of the country to face the storm of conflict against 
musketry and shell on bloody battlefields in foreign lands? In 
all fairness and decency, let him say what he would do. He 
offers nothing to the country except to offer himself for a job. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

He makes a vain effort to have the country believe that we 
are kept out of war by some miracle and not by the President’s 
superior diplomacy; that our amazing prosperity is caused by 
the European war, and that when the period of reconstruction 
comes after the war ends the old diseredited Republican Party 
could handle the business of the country better than can the 
efficient, purposeful, and virile Democratic Party. In all his 
lumbering circumlocution he has not suggested one intelligent 
reason for such claim. He knows, but has not the courage or 
the sincerity to admit, that the Democratic Party has.a master- 
ful grasp of world conditions and has the ability and the pur- 
pose to handle them as no other party could. The American 
people, whose faith in President Wilson and the Democratie 
Party grows stronger day by day, will answer him in Noyember 
by perpetuating Democratic control. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

But for the moment the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropen- 
BERG} forgets his partisanship and says: 

“Having full control of the Government, the Democratic 
Party is properly chargeable with full responsibility for every- 
thing that has been done or left undone, and they can not 
escape that responsibility.” 

The Democratic Party readily accepts the responsibility for 
all that has been done, and its glorious vindieation by the Amer- 
ican people is not three months away. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

Again he says, and Mr. ex-Justice Hughes as usual reechoes 
the partisan sentiment: 

The Republican Party and the Republican Party alone has 
always been the one true and genuine national party. * * 
Having control of all the committees, the South to-day e 
a dominating influence in national legislation.“ 

During the last years of Republican control there was not a 
committee chairmanship from the South. Was that nationalism 
or blind ignorant partisanship? 

Let us see what kind of legislation a Democratic Congress 
charged with being dominated by southern Members has en- 
acted. If the legislation enacted is sectional or partisan, the 
Republican candidate might find something above the peanut 
politician’s class to criticize, but if it is national in scope and 
purpose the people will send him back to private life and re- 
joice that a man of such caliber as he is now displaying is 
removed from the Supreme Court of the United States. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Let the people decide whether the following great measures 
enacted by this so-called South-controlled Congress are sectional 
or national: 

The Underwood tariff law, just to the consumer as against 
the special privileged class, followed by a nonpartisan tariff 
commission removing the tariff question from politics. 

The income-tax law, causing the rich to pay their just pro- 
portion of the expenses of the Government. 

The rural-credits law, the first legislation solely for the 
farmers. 

The establishment of rural routes, the extension of the parcel 
post, and better matl service for our rural population. 

The good-roads law for all sections and for all our people. 

Farm-extension laws, including Smith-Lever Act, grain and 
cotton standards, regulating cotton futures, and so forth. 

Numerous just labor laws, the most beneficial In a century 
by the American Congress. 

The child-labor law for the children of the whole country and 
for civilization. 

The Federal reserve act, giving an elastic currency and pre- 
venting financial panies—the greatest act ever passed in the 
history of our Government, 
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Conservation acts for the people as against special interests, 

Antitrust laws and arbitration laws, preventing special-inter- 
est control, 

Shipping act for open markets for our products and commer- 
cial mastery of the seas. 

Federal Trade Commission act, protecting the individual as 
against the vested interests. 

The seamen’s law for the workmen, and publie safety. 

Legislation supporting the President in keeping us out of the 
European war while maintaining peace with honor to the Amer- 
ican flag. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of the great dignity of the high 
office he seeks and in the name of common decency, let Mr. ex- 
Justice Hughes specify and name the sectional measures in the 
above list and mention those he would repeal. 

His speeches are the pitiable wailings of the personal repre- 
sentative of the special vested monopolistic interests, crying in 
the wilderness, seeking to be saved from the just retribution 
he and his party are to receive in November at the hands of the 
American people. 

Compare such an Insincere, trimming politician as the Repub- 
lican candidate by his own words proves himself to be, with the 
scholarly, brilliant, courageous, nonpartisan, frank, purposeful, 
consecrated world citizen, Woodrow Wilson, the candidate of 
the Democratic Party. There can be no doubt of your decision 
to continue him in office and keep our country in honorable 
peace, our Government efficient, and our people prosperous and 
happy. ‘Thank God for Woodrow Wilson, prosperity, and peace! 
{Loud applause on the Democratic side.] j 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morgan] is recognized for 45 minutes, 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, no political party 
should be retained in national power whose economic policies 
do not promote the industrial growth of our country, the ex- 
pansion of our commercial interests, and the enlargement of 
the various business enterprises in which our people are en- 
gaged. It matters not what other virtues a political party may 
have, it should not be perpetuated in national power unless its 
economic policies are favorable to the production of wealth by 
our people. In directing the affairs of nations there is no sub- 
stitute for policies which promote the production of wealth 
and the preservation of that wealth for the people who pro- 
duce it. 

We hardly realize.to what extent the activities of our Na- 
tional Government are related to wealth in some of its phases. 
We legislate with a view to the conservation of wealth, the tax- 
ation of wealth, the regulation of wealth, the dissemination of 
wealth, and the creation of wealth. 

Our national wealth should be conserved; it should bear its 
equitable share of taxation; when controlled by large corpora- 
tions it should be properly regulated; so far as possible, it 
should be equitably distributed among those who produce it; 
and every nation should follow those economic policies which 
will promote the production of wealth by its citizens. Legisla- 
tion along all these lines is important. But a nation must pro- 
duce wealth before it can be conserved, before it can be taxed, 
before it can be regulated, and before it can be distributed. 

In its early history the Republican Party rendered inestimable 
service to the country in the mighty struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. No less conspicuous and creditable was the 
part it played in the cause of human liberty and freedom. But 
with the Union preserved and human slavery abolished, the 
Republican Party in later years achieved its greatest successes 
through its wise and sound financial and economic policies. 
These policies have been most favorable to the production of 
wealth. When the Republican Party came in power in 1861 
the entire wealth of this country was estimated at only $16,- 
000,000,000. The Department of Commerce in a recent bulletin 
places the present wealth of this country at $187,000,000,000. 

There has been much said in recent years about the regula- 
tion and control of wealth. However important this may be. 
the production of wealth is a greater problem. Logically the 
first thing is to adopt and pursue national policies that will in- 
sure the production of wealth. Herein lies the great superiority 
of Republican economic policies over those of its chief and long- 
time antagonist, the Democratic Party. Whatever other merits 
the Democratic Party may have, its economic policies are not 
favorable to the production and accumulation of wealth, and 
this is sufficient reason why it should not and will not long hold 
national power. 

The chief sources of wealth in the United States are agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, and ecommerce. Agriculture and manufac- 
turing are the two great producing industries of the Nation. 


Fully two-thirds of all our wage earners are employed therein. 
Seventy millions of our population are directly supported 


thereby. In a large measure all mercantile, transportation, 
and commercial interests are dependent thereon, 

Democratic economic policies, with a tariff for revenue only 
as the chief exponent thereof, are unfavorable to the production 
of wealth in agriculture, in manufacturing, and in trade with 
foreign nations. 

When the present Democratic administration made the Under- 
wood tariff bill a law, it meant that every producer must share 
his home market with foreign producers, 

Now, the 8,000,000 of men who are employed in our manufac- 
turing establishments are vitally interested that their products 
shall have a market wherein they can be sold at reasonable 
prices. The 6,500,000 farmers are interested in having a mar- 
ket wherein their products will sell at good prices. Neither 
those who produce manufactured articles nor those who produce 
farm products can be benefited by surrending a part of their 
home market—their best market—to foreign producers. But 
this is what the Underwood tariff law compelled them to do. 
The Underwood tariff law put cattle, hogs, sheep, corn, 
broom corn, wheat, rye, potatoes, milk, eggs, all kinds of 
meats, wool, wheat-flour bread, and other products of the farm 
on the free list. It greatly reduced the tariff on practically all 
farm products. In the main the reductions are so great as to 
leave no protection to American farmers. This gives the 
farmers of Canada, of the Central and South American Re- 
publics, of Australia and New Zealand, and of all other coun- 
tries free access to the markets of the United States. Before 
the European war began farm products from some of these 
countries were sold in the markets of the United States in 
large quantities. The European war has made an enormous 
demand for the surplus farm products of all non-European 
countries. For the time being farm products are selling at 
good prices. But the war will end. 

Then will come the flood of beef and corn and wheat and other 
farm products into the markets of the United States. That this 
will tend to lower the prices of farm products there can be no 
question. A reduction of 5 per cent on the price of all farm 
products would mean an annual loss to the farmers of the 
United States of $500,000,000. We have passed a rural-credit 
bill, perhaps the most important measure passed by Congress 
in recent times. But a rural-credit law that would loan money 
to farmers without interest would hardly compensate the 
farmers of the United States for what they will lose if free trade 
in farm products becomes the permanent policy of the United 
States. And it is not the farmers alone who are interested. 
We are expending vast millions to enlarge our Military and 
Navat Establishments, But the party in power is pursuing a 
policy which makes us depend on other countries for our food 
supply. This country should feed its own people. We should 
pursue a policy that will develop, expand, and enlarge our 
agricultural interests and make us self-sufficient as a Nation. 
This is the policy of the Republican Party. 

Mr. Speaker, commerce aids both agriculture and manufac- 
turing. It promotes the production of wealth in both of these 
great industries. Profitable trade with foreign nations trans- 
fers wealth produced in other countries to the permanent wealth 
of our own people. Unprofitable trade with other nations trans- 
fers the wealth produced by our own farmers, mechanics, ar- 
tisans, and wage earners to the permanent wealth of other na- 
tions. Every great nation in the world is seeking to add to its 
wealth through profitable trade with other nations. Supremacy 
in the commerce of the world is the ambition of every great 
nation. The object of promoting foreign commerce is to make 
money for our own people. For years we have been talking about 
the necessity of a merchant marine. The purpose of building a 
merchant marine is to extend our trade with foreign nations. 
However, if foreign trade is unprofitable the less we have of it 
the better. 

Here are a few propositions which to my mind are self-evident : 

We grow rich by what we seil abroad, not by what we buy 
abroad. 

To make foreign trade profitable we must sell abroad more 
than we buy abroad. 

When our imports exceed our exports we are doing business 
with other nations at a loss. : 

The excess of exports over imports represents what other na- 
tions are contributing, through trade relations, to the perma- 
nent wealth of this Nation. 

The excess of imports over exports represents what we con- 
tribute to the permanent wealth of other nations. 

In our exchanges with other nations, a favorable trade balance 
means profit, and an unfavorable trade balance means loss. 
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An unfavorable trade balance and the export of gold are danger 
signals, invariably signifying that there is something wrong 
with our economic policies. 

Through a long series of years, in their application, it has 
been demonstrated beyond a question of a doubt that the eco- 
nomie policies of the Republicain Party are favorable to the 
production of wealth. 

With equal certainty it has been shown that the economic poli- 
cies of the Democratic Party are not favorable to the produc- 
tion of wealth. Herein, is the fatal defect in the Democratic 
Party. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Prior to the ascendency of the present Democratic administra- 
tion to power, this Nation enjoyed the most profitable foreign 
trade in all its history—a foreign trade more profitable than 
any other nation had ever enjoyed. 

Democratic management of national affairs and Democratic 
economic policies, prior to the outbreak of the European war, 
completely destroyed that profitable trade and reduced us to 
the point where we were actually doing business with other na- 
tions at a loss. Excluding Europe, where war orders dominate 
our trade, we are to-day doing business with all the rest of the 
world at a tremendous financial loss to the American people. 
The truth of these assertions is demonstrated by the official 
trade statistics of the Nation. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, compared with 1913. 
our imports increased $80,917,423 and our exports decreased 
$101,305,001. For 1914, compared with 1913, our purchases 
abroad were increased $80,917,425, our sales abroad were de- 
creased $101,305.001. Our favorable trade balance was reduced 
$182,222.424. This vast wealth was lost to this country, just 
the same as if it had been consumed in a great conflagration, or 
swept away by a mighty flood, or destroyed by an earthquake. 

‘But only eight full months of 1914 were under the tariff-for- 
revenue-only policy. As a further test, let us examine our for- 
eign-trade statistics for the seven months in 1914, immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the European war, compared with 
the corresponding seven months in 1913. 

For the seven months immediately preceding August 1, 1914, 
compared with the corresponding seven months in 1913, our im- 
ports increased $121,944,698 and our exports decreased $125,- 
814,446. In the seven months of 1914, compared with 1918, 
there was a net loss in our favorable trade balance of $247,- 
759,144. That is what our tariff-for-revenue-only policy cost 
the people of the United States during the seven months of 
foreign trade of 1914. It represents an average monthly loss 
of $35,000,000 and an annual loss of $420,000,000. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

That is what occurred when times were normal, when trade 
conditions were natural, when foreign commerce was unre- 
stricted, when the world was at peace and there was full and 
free competition between the great nations in the markets of the 
world. We come now to consider our foreign trade since the 
outbreak of the Buropean war. 

Excluding Germany and Austria-Hungary, the European war 
has greatly stimulated our exports to practically all other Euro- 
pean countries. Upon our trade with European countries the 
war has had the effect of a protective-tariff policy. It has re- 
stricted imports and stimulated exports. It has made our trade 
with Europe enormously profitable. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, the last fiscal year preceding the European war, 
our favorable trade balance with all European countries 
amounted to $500,895,861. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, our net favorable ‘trade balance with Europe was $2,382,- 
930,680. Our net favorable trade balance for that year with 
all the world was only $2,135,775,855. Outside of Europe for 
1916 we lost in our foreign trade $247,155,325. In 1913, under 
a protective-tariff policy, with the world outside of Europe we 
had a favorable trade balance of $66,667,538. Going from a 
favorable trade balance of $66,667,538 to an unfavorable bal- 
ance of $247,155,325 means an annual loss of $313,822,863. In 
our trade with non-European nations in 1916, compared with 
1913, we lost $313,822,863. 

Let us examine our trade with non-European countries cov- 
ering the entire three years in which the Democratic Party has 
been in power. Compared with the favorable trade balance in 
1913 the net loss in our favorable trade balance with all North 
American countries in 1914 was $154.223,746; in 1915, $251,- 
473,423; and in 1916, $114.474,869. The total net loss in our 
favorable trade balance with all North American countries in 
these three years, compared with 1913, was $520,172,038, 

The net loss in our favorable trade balance with South Ameri- 
can ccuntries for these three years was, for 1914, $26,550,530; 
for 1915, 890.578.970; for 1916. $139,619,S27. The total net 
loss in our favorable trade balance with all South American 
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countries for these three years, as compared with 1913, was 
$256,749,327. For North and South American countries for 
these three years there was a grand total net loss in our favor- 
able trade balance of $776,921,365. In these three years there 
was a net gain in our favorable trade balance with Asin of 
$18,777,055. But excluding our trade with Russia in Asia, where 
our exports have been enormously increased by war orders, there 
has been in these three years a net loss in our favorable trade 
balance of $132,883,387. 

In these three years there has been a net loss in our favorable 
trade balance with Africa of $16,920,685. 

In these three years there has been a net loss in our favorable 
trade balance with Oceania, as compared with 1913, of $54,996,556. 

In these three years there has been a total loss in our favor- 
able trade balances with the countries of North America, South 
America, Asia, Africa, and Oceania of $830,060,751. Excluding 
Russia in Asia, the total net loss has been $962,944.138. 

These losses in our net favorable trade balance have beeu 
growing greater year by year. The loss for 1914 was 
$186,909,908 ; for 1915, $329,327.980; and for 1916, $313,822.S8C3. 
At this rate in four years of Democratic economic policies in our 
net favorable trade balances with all countries outside of 
Europe we will lose more than $1,200,000,000. 

The statistics heretofore given show that in our trade with 
non-European countries for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
we did business at an actual loss of $247,155,325. At this rate 
in four years of Democratic rule we would lose in trade with 
countries outside of Europe $988,621,500. This means that in 
four years of trade with non-European countries we will trans- 
fer from wealth actually produced in this country—produced by 
the 12,500,000 toilers on our farms and by the 8,000,000 wage 
earners in our manufacturing establishments and by the toilers 
in other fields of labor—from this wealth we will transfer to 
the inhabitants of other countries the immense sum of one thou- 
sand millions of dollars. Under the conditions of trade with 
these countries under Republican policies in four years we would 
have transferred from these countries to the permanent wealth 
of this country $266,000,000. Think of it! Under Republican 
rule over two hundred millions gained, under Democratic rule 
a thousand millions lost. 

This is not all. There is another line of statistics which 
illuminate the subject under discussion. During the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1913, the last year under the protective-tariff 
policy, the balance of trade in favor of this country was $652.- 
875.915. In that year in our trade with foreign nations we made 
an average net profit of over $54,000,000 per month, $15,500,000 
per week, and $2,000,000 for every day in the year. Prior thereto 
for 16 years in succession under Republican rule we did business 
with foreign nations at an immense profit. Ourtotal foreign trade 
increased by leaps and bounds. Our favorable trade balance 
grew from $102,882,264 in 1896 to $652,875,915 in 1913. Going 
back for a period of 38 years, there were only 3 years when the 
balance of trade was against us. Two of these years were dur- 
ing Cleveland’s first administration and the other was in 1893, 
partly under his second administration. 

For the 16 years under McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft the 
grand total of the balance of trade in our favor was $8,382,- 
515.026. In these 16 years, in their trade with us, other nations 
contributed to the permanent wealth of this Nation the stu- 
pendous sum of $8,382,515,026. 

With this splendid showing under a. Republican protective- 
tariff policy, extending over à period of 39 years, it is aimost 
unbelievable that within a period of 5 months and 12 days 
this favorable trade balance could have been completely wiped 
out. But that is what is shown by official statistics of the 
Department of Commerce, as recorded, tabulated, and published 
under a Democratic Secretary of Commerce. The Underwood 
tariff bill became a law October 3, 1913. In the month of April, 
1914, the balance of trade against us was $11,345,606; in Muy 
the balance against us was $2,456,896; for June it was $653,523; 
and for July it was $5,003,592. The total balance of trade 
against us for these four months was $20,014,368. 

In 16 years in succession of Republican policies in our foreign 
trade we had, in round numbers, a net annual profit of 
$500,000,000. In less than six months under Democratic eco- 
nomic policies we were doing business with foreign nations at 
an actual loss. 


PROTECTION, 


The Republican Party in its platform of 1860 enunciated its 
chief economic policy in the following language: 


That while providing revenue for the support of the General Gov- 
ernment by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjust- 
ment of ese imposts as to encourage the development of the indus- 
trial interests of the whole country; and we commend that policy of 
natlonal exchanges which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to 
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agriculture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers an 
adequate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the 
Nation commercial! prosperity and independence. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Fifty-six years have come and gone. The keynote sounded in 
1860 will echo and reecho in the campaign of 1916. On the 
tariff question the Republican Party stands where it stood in 
1860. Where the founders of our party stood, we stand. Where 
Lincoln stood in 1860, Charles Eyans Hughes stands in 1916. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The protective-tariff policy, as expounded and administered 
under Republican rule, has been a mighty factor in our material 
development, in-the growth of our industries, in the expansion 
of our trade and commerce, in the production of our wealth, and 
in promoting the well-being, the prosperity, the contentment, and 
happiness of all our people. 

In the language of the platform of 1860, the protective-tariff 
policy has “ encouraged the industrial development of the whole 
country“ and secured “to workingmen liberal wages, to agri- 
culture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers 
an adequate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to 
the Nation commercial prosperity and independence.” 

For 16 years in succession prior to March 4, 1913, the Repub- 

lican Party was in power. In all these years it pursued the 
protective-tariff policy enunciated in the platform of 1860. These 
were years of growth, of development, of expansion, of enlarge- 
ment. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
There was a growth in both our exports and imports; growth 
in the balance of trade in our favor; growth in the value of the 
annual products of our industries; growth in the number of 
persons employed in gainful occupations, in the amount of wages 
paid to employees, and in the average daily wage paid to wage 
earners in all lines of industry; growth in the total amount of 
money in circulation and in the per capita circulation for each 
individual; growth in the amount of our bank deposits and in 
the average amount to the credit of each depositor; growth 
in the deposits of our savings banks, which represent the surplus 
earnings of our wage earners and other persons of small means; 
growth in the mileage of our railroads, in the volume of their 
business, and in the character of the service rendered the public; 
growth in the annual revenues of the Government, sufficient to 
meet the natural and necessary increase of expenditures; growth 
in the amount of cash in the general fund of the Treasury, ade- 
quate in amount to give the United States a credit superior to 
that of any other nation in the world ; growth in the credit power 
of our financial institutions, sufficient to supply the ever-increas- 
ing demands of the, business interests of the country; growth 
in the purchasing power of the American people in ratio with 
the increased production of our industries; growth in the supply 
of the necessaries of life found in the average home in the land; 
growth in the amount of luxuries within the reach of the masses 
of the people; growth in our educational facilities, in the num- 
ber of our schools and churches, in the opportunities for self- 
improvement, culture, and recreation; and as an inevitable con- 
sequence, during all these 16 years, there was a constant and 
ever-increasing growth in the power, in the influence, in the 
prestige, in the greatness, and in the glory of this Republic. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


HOUR OF MEETING FRIDAY. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock on Friday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Ramey} asks unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday next at 11 o’elock 
a.m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Friday, August 25, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication 
from the Secretary of War submitting an estimate of appro- 
priation to reimburse the Standard Dredging Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., for damages by the United States dredge Chinook (H. 
Doc. No. 1337), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and a joint resolution were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PARKER of New York, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign’ Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 17235) granting the consent of Congress to W. H. 
Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry 
May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr., William F. Mac- 
Glashan, anc William A. Morgan to construct a bridge across 
Niagara River within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and 
for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1156), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. = 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17501) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Youngstown, 
Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River in the 
State of Ohio, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1157), which was ordered to be prluted. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14391) 
authorizing the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Madison, Wis., and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1158), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 282) authorizing the Postmaster General to provide the 
postmaster at Springfield, III., with a special canceling die 
for the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Illinois into the Federal Union, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1169), 
which said joint resolution and report were referred to the 
Committee o the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1691) for the relief of Edward S. Far- 
row, reported the same without amendment, accumpanied by a 
report (No. 1159), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GORDON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15696) for the relief of John 
P. Purdon, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1160), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11567) for the relief of Robert McFarland, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1161), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 6497) for the relief of Oleanne 
Marie Zah! Branum, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1162), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10185) for the relief of 
Alfred E. Lewis, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1163), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11528) to correct the 
military record of John R. Smith, deceased, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1164), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GORDON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 409+) for the relief of Charles 
Fridley, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1165), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. : 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2545) for the relief of John 
Chick, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1166), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 
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Mr, LITTLEPAGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16648) for the relief of 
Isaac J. Reese, reported the same without amendment, accon- 
panied by a report (No. 1168), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2785) granting a pension to Amelia Davis; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13202) granting a pension to Lawrence P. Wil- 
liams; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 17567) to authorize the county 
of Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across 
the east branch of the Susquehanna River from the city of 
Wilkes-Barre, county of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dor- 
ranceton, county of Luzerne, Pa.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H.-R. 17568) to create 
a new division of the northern judicial district of Texas, and to 
provide for terms of court at Wichita Falls, Tex., and for a 
clerk for sald court, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17569) to amend section 108, chapter 5, of 
the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 17570) providing for the in- 
vestigation of a suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near 
Goshen, Va., and submitting an estimate of the cost thcreof; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17571) providing for the investigation of a 
suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near Buena Vista, 
Va., and submitting an estimate of the cost thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 17572) to provide for in- 
creasing the rates of pension of totally disabled, needy, and 
helpless soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican 
Wars; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17573) to pension the survivors of the War 
with Spain and Philippine insurrection; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 856) requesting the 
President to furnish information as to military service on the 
Mexican border; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Resolution (H. Res. 357) authorizing an 
embargo on munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17574) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel Gilbert ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17575) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17576) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 17577) for the relief of 
Samuel Schmitz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 17578) granting an increase of 
pension to Harmon C. Olmstead; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 17579) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephus Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 17580) granting an increase of 
penson to Stephen Mullen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 17581) granting a pension to 
O. B. Chamness ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17582) 
granting a pension to Delila A. Devendorf; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 17583) granting a pension 
to Anna Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 17584) granting an 


increase of pension to Meredith Landers; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 17585) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel M. Joy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17586) granting a pension to Carrie E. 
Noble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17587) granting an increase 
or pension to Oliver Brier; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 17588) granting an increase of pension 
to William J. Shreve; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17589) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank L. Youst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17590) granting a pension to Howard 
Shaver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 17591) granting a pension 
to Jacob C. Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17592) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Franklin A. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17593) granting a pension fo Calvin H. 
Klapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17594) for the relief of Jefferson Y. 
Smith: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17595) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John C. Ort; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17596) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Winsel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17597) granting 
an increase of pension to James M. Fink; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 17598) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie L. Casey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 17599) for the relief of 
Thomas W. Killion; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 17600) granting a pension to 
Louise Furst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence te accompany House bill 
6121, for the relief of Thomas Harmon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of Supreme Council of the Order 
of United Commercial Travelers of America, relative to perma- 
nent improvement of public roads, etc.; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

Also, petition of C. A. Kause Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
urging passage of House bill 9409, known as the Rainey bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin stock fire insurance companies 
against stamp tax for insurance companies ; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of George W. Cartwright and 
George W. Teltier, representing 600 stockholders of the Pacific 
National Fire Insurance Company, against stamp tax as applied 
to insurance companies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Mary Brooks Picken, 
of New York City, favoring the vocational education bili; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of H. C. Davidson & Co., relative to amendment 
to the general revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Supreme Council, Order of United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, favoring improvement of public 
ronds; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry insurance companies against revenue 
stamps on insurance policies; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of Board of Directors of the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce of New York favoring the Webb bill (House bill 
16707) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW (by request): Memorial of Joseph Edel- 
man, of Philadelphia, Pa., against seizure of our mails by Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Memorial of the caitlemen of San 
Antonio, Tex., favoring the Borland resolution; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 
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Also, petitions of railroad employees of Sanderson, Tex., rela- 
tive to demand for eight hours a day; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of members of the Dock and Marine Council 
of Galveston, Tex., against passage of Senate bill 5451, rela- 
tive to Spider law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of the Order of United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, favoring improvement of public 
roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of National Association of Vicks- 
burg Veterans, relative to reunion of soldiers at Vicksburg; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, petition of Pond's Extract Co., of New York, relative to 
suspension of drawback payments; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Society of Friends, relative to a declara- 
tion for constructive peace and against militarism; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Supreme Council of the Order of United 
Commercial Travelers of America, relative to improvement of 
public roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of London Assurance Corporation, 
against revenue stamps on insurance policies; to the committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Retail Dry Goods Association, rela- 
tive to salaries of the new tariff commission board; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mary Brooks Picken, of New York City, favor- 
ing vocational education bill ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of Italian Chamber of Commerce in New 
York, favoring the Webb bill (H. R. 16707) ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Grand Lodge Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, favoring passage of the “ game-refuge 
bill”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of railroad employees of the State 
of Illinois, against a general strike; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Richard Thomas, of Chicago, III., 
against seizure of United States mails by Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MORIN: Petitions of sundry insurance companies of 
the State of Pennsylvania, against revenue stamps on insurance 
policies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petition of Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, Washington Street Baptist Church, Lynn, 
Mass., favoring Federal motion-picture commission ; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Supreme Council of the Order 
of United Commercial Travelers of America, favoring immediate 
and progressive campaign for Federal aid and supervision of 
the highways of the country; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
17016, granting an increase of pension to Henry Cummings; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Petition of C. T. Jaffray, vice 
president First & Security National Bank; George A. Mowrey, 
president Twin City Fire Insurance Co.; R. W. Webb, vice presi- 
dent Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Co.; E. Eickhorn & 
Sons; A. E. Sherman, executive secretary Insurance Federation 
of Minnesota, all of Minneapolis, Minn., protesting against a 
continuance of the stamp tax upon insurance policies, etc.; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Massachusetts, against the seizure of our mails, etc., by Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Petition of 600 Ohio stockholders 
of the industrial fire insurance companies, against stamp tax 
on insurance policies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, August 23, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Monday, August 21, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

GEORGE RUBLEE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received a com- 
munication from the Federal Trade Commission in response to 
the resolution of the Senate, which the Chair orders printed in 
the RECORD. 


The communication referred to is as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
: Washington, August 22, 1916. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF TIIE UNITED STATES. 


Sır: In response to Senate resolution 251, adopted Au 
requesting me to inform the Senate whether, and under what authori A 
Mr. Geórge Rublee is now acting as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, I have the honor to transmit the following: 

e act creating the Federal Trade Commission was approved 
tember 26, 1914. On February 22, 1915, the President Aominated A 
Rublee for membership on the commission. 4, 1915, the Senate 
adjourned without having acted upon the nomination. Mareh 5, 1915, 
the President filled the 2 Mr. Rublee.'to act 

e Trade 


st 21, 1916, 


ber 10, 1915, the President transmitted . Rublee’s nomi- 
nation to the Senate, which, on May 15, 1916, the Senate refused to 
confirm, Th ter, on August be 16, Mr. Rublee tendered to the 
President his resignation in the f wing letter: 

Aust 1, 1916. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: When the Senate last May refused to confirm 
your nomination of me as Federal Trade Commissioner and then the 
motion to reconsider its action failed my inclination was to resign at 
once, as I felt that my continuance in office might be misunderstood. 
owever, were such that ſt seemed to be my duty 

Ín which my help was needed should be 


me stro 
not serlo 


es on the commission also ly to keep on 


disturb the. 
The situation now has changed. The matters for which I was p 

hat 
My withdrawal 


than a few 

weeks later. 

For these reasons it seems proper that I should r and I hereby 
tender to you my resignation as Federal Trade Commissioner. 
5 bone oe in accepting it you will agree with me that I am doing 

e ng 

I appreciate deeply the confidence in me which yon bave shown, both 
8 me in the first place and by continuing to support me 

er the appointment was opposed in the Aate: 

Very respectfully, yours, 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
On August 3, 1916, the President expressly requested Mr. Rublce to 
withhold his resignation and to continue to serve on the commission. 
His letter follows: 


Groner RUBLEE. 


Avgust. 3, 1910. 

My Dran Mn. RUBLES: It is with the most genuine regret that I re- 
ceive your letter of A t 1, tendering. your resignation as Federal 
Trade Commissioner, and I am going to ask if you will not be generous 
enough to withhold the resignation for the present, at any rate, and 
continue to serve on the commission as long as it is possible. I know 
how highly the commissioners value your counsel and cooperation, and 
I share, as I hope you know, their high estimate of your work and 
service. I hope that you will not insist upon the immediate accept- 
ance of Pion resignation, which I am very loath indeed to accept. 
rdially and sincerely, yeurs, 


Hon. Grorce RUBLER, 
The Crossways, Cornish Hilla, N, H. 


Woopnow Wrisox. 


his resignation in the 
resident cee! desire, 
r. Ru 


sation. 


rtant matter now pending before us. He has devoted him- 
self unstintedly to the best interests of the commission, and I feel that 
I would fail of my duty if I did not say that in the eyes of his asso- 
clates DR the commission he is respected as an efficient and able public 
servan ` 

Mr. Rublee acts as a member of this commission by virtue of his 
recess appointment made by the President under authority expressly 
conferred by the last paragraph of section 1, Article II, of the Consti- 
tution, which Pries- 

“The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
zappen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions whic 
shall expire at the end of their next session.” 

Under this provision it has been held repeatedly since the beginning 
of this Government that the President tas constitutional authority to 
issue commissions du the recess of the Senate, notwithstanding the 
fact that the vacancy filled first happened when the Senate was in 
session. It was so decided by Mr. Justice Woods, of the United States 
Supreme Court, st on circuit, in the case of In re Farrow and 
Bisby (4 Woods, 491, 495). and the same conclusion has been reached 
K: „ Comptroller of the United States Treasury (14 Comp. 


G., 180; Mr. Bates, 
£ 


ions A. G., 

As pointed out by Attorney General Devens (16 Opinions A. G., 531) 
the act of February 9, 1863 (R. S., sec. 1761), prohibiting the payment 
of compensation “to any person appointed during the recess of the 
Senate to fill a vacancy in any existing office, if a vacancy existed 
while the Senate was in session,” until the appointee has ton- 
firmed by the Senate, constitutes a recognition by Congress itself of 
the power of the President to make such appointments. 


1916. 
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Nor is there any difference in the exercise of this constitutional power 
between cases which originate during the session by the new creation 
of the office and those which so originate by the termination of a 

revious incumbency. “The need of the official service in the public 
mterest is presumptively as great in one case as the other, and the 
executive duty of the President, for the discharge of which this con- 


stitutional power is vested in him, is not qualified by the circumstance 
that the office is to be filled for the first time.” (Attorney General 
Evarts, 12 inions A. G., 


455, 457; 8 General Miller, 19 Opin- 
Attorney Gene Hoyt, 26 Opinions A. G., 
mptroller of the Treasury, 14 Comp. Dec., 


A commission issued by the President during a recess of the Senate 
continues until the end of the next session of the Senate. unless sooner 
determined by the President, even though the individual commissioner 
shall have been meanwhile nominated by the President to the office 
and the nomination rejected. It was so held in the case of In re Mar- 
shalship (20 Fed., 379), where the court sald (282): 

“The authorities on this subject—that is, the nature and duration of 
a temporary appointment made by the President to Mi a vacancy—are 
that a commission issued by the President during a recess of the Senate 
continues until the end of the next session of the Senate, unless sooner 
determined by the President, even though the person commissioned shall 
have been in the meantime nominated by the President to the office and 
his nomination rejected.” 

As 5 as 1830 the same conclusion was reached b; 
Sal Berrien in the case of Isaac Hill (2 Opinions A. 
‘ollows : 


ions A. G., 261, 263; Actin. 
234, 235; Mr. Tracewell, 
901, 903.) 


oes | Gen- 
„ 336, 337), as 


ith regard to the act of May 1, 1884 (23 Stat. 17), rohibiting 
1 s seryice T 


* poum service,” within the meanin; 
n 


filled without 
person as a 
neral Wickersham with 


itself has ee may, under certain circumstances, be 
compensation, but ra 
“volunteer.” It was so held by Attorne, 
regard to the act of February 27, 1906 { 

: 


Stat., 48), which is a reen- 
actment ipsis verbis of the act of May 1884. Mr. Wickersham said 
(30 8 ns A. G., 51): 


It seems plain that brie words ‘ voluntary service’ were not intended 
to be synonymous with ‘gratuitous service,’ and were not intended to 
cover services rendered In an official 5 under regular appointment 
to an office otherwise permitted by iaw to be nonsalaried. In their 
ordinary and normal meaning these words refer to service intruded by 
a private person as a ‘volunteer’ and not rendered pursuant to an 
prior contract or obligation, and they were exactly so construed (thoug 
not as a part of this statute) in Board of Commissioners v. Richardson 
(54 Ind., 153-156.)” 

I am advised, therefore, that Mr. Rublec, having been appointed by 
the President under peen expressly given by the Constitution and under 
circumstances such that Congress itself has provided that the paged 
shall serve without compensation, is not a “ volunteer” within the 
meaning of the statute. _ : 

lly, Eo wand N. Hurtey, Chairman. 

Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a report from the chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission in response to the resolution I of- 
fered a few days ago in reference to Mr. George Rublee. Since 
entering the Chamber I have hurriedly read the reply and note 
the argument that has been made by Mr. Hurley, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, that Mr. Rublee is constitu- 
tionally performing his duties as a member of that commission, 
and cites authorities to sustain that view. While I think other- 
wise, I do not propose this morning to discuss the matter at all. 
The citations that I gave a few days ago from the statutes, to 
my mind, cover this case very conclusively. 

I notice that Mr. Hurley goes out of his way to pay a tribute 
to Mr. Rublee, which he was not asked by the resolution to do, 
but as Mr. Hurley came to the Capitol during the proceedings of 
the Senate on the Rublee nomination and, as I think, improperly 
exerted his influence in behalf of Mr. Rublee, it is not remark- 
able that he should come to the rescue of Mr. Rublee at this 
time. > 

I assume that the communication has been ordered printed ; 
and if so, I have nothing further to say about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair did not read it, but the 
Chair ordered that it be printed, it being in answer to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That course is agreeable to me. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Chamberlain Gallinger Lee, Md. 
Bankhead Chilton Gronna MeCumber 
Peckham Culberson Hardwick McLean 
Brady Curtis Jones Martin, Va 
Brandegee Dillingham Kenyon yers 
Bryan Fletcher Lane Nelson 


O'Gorman Ransdell Smith, Ga. Thompson 
Overman Shafroth Smith, Md. Underwood 
Owen 8 Smith, S. C, Vardaisan 
Penrose Sherman moot Wadsworth 
Pittman Shields Sterling Warren 
Pomerene Simmons Thomas Williams 


Mr. JONES. The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. 
I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, out of order, I ask 
leave to report with an amendment from the Committee on 
Military Affairs the bill (H. R. 17498) making aprpopriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 816) 
3 I ask that the bill be taken up for consideration at this 
time, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the 
Army appropriation bill, with the understanding that it will not 
take over an hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 17498) making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in reference to the 
pending bill, I desire to state to the Senate that the bill as it 
passed the Senate originally was vetoed by the President because 
the Articles of War exempted from their provisions the retired 
officers and enlisted men of the Army. That, as I understand 
it, was the only objection urged by the President in his veto 
message. 

When the message and the bill went back to the House the 
bill was reintroduced in the House of Representatives exactly 
as it passed the House and Senate, eliminating, however, the 
Articles of War. When it came over to the Senate yesterday 
it was referred to the Military Affairs Committee and the com- 
mittee now report the bill back to the Senate exactly as it here- 
tofore passed Congress, inserting in the House bill the Articles 
of War, including within their terms the retired officers and 
enlisted men of the Army. y 

I am advised that if the bill goes to the House of Representa- 
tives in this form the amendment will now be concurred in, and 
J am very much in hopes that it may be passed by the Senate 
and go back to the House without any other change. In its 
present form it is exactly as it passed Congress the first time, 
with a few grammatical changes only. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there was attached to 
the Army appropriation bill an amendment known as No. 52, 
which purported to retire with the rank of lieutenant colonel 
of Cavalry in the Army Gen. Edward W. Whitaker, late lieu- 
tenant colonei of the First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Cavalry. That matter had passed the Senate as an independent 
bill. Everybody agrees as to its merits. Gen. Whitaker was an 
officer of most distinguished gallantry. His record is phenom- 
enal in that respect and has been placed at length in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconb. Owing to the situation in the House 
there is little prospect that the bill the Senate passed will be 
passed by the House as an independent measure at this time, 
there being no quorum in the House. I ask the Senator from 
Oregon if he can not let that amendment go on the bill and let 
it go to conference? 

Mr. CAAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have been in confer- 
ence with the chirman of the Militar, Affairs Committee of the 
House this morning and the bill as it is prepared now, I am sure, 
will not meet any opposition in the House of Representatives. 

In reference to Gen. Whitaker, while the committee recog- 
nized his services and his ability as a Volunteer Army officer, 
the others who were included in the bill were Regular officers 
and Gen. Whitaker was the only Volunteer officer whose name 


was proposed for promotion. There is a bill which has already 


been passed by the Senate for his relief and it is now pending 
before the committee of the House. The committee thought 
that the House would take that bill up and dispose of it. For 
that reason, amongst others, it was not included in the bill here. 

I would rather not have the bill amended if the Senate can 
see fit to consider it as it is, because I am sure that it would 
very much hasten its final passage if no amendment were made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. This matter has been before Congress 
for the last 20 years. Gen. Whitaker has session after session, 
ever since I have been here, labored until this session in vain 
to get his magnificent war record from the War Department. 
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It was not until this session that he was able to get it from 
the department and Congress had to pass a resolution ordering 
the department to send it here. The minute the record was 
seen the Committee on Military Affairs agreed unanimously 
that the case was an extraordinary one and hastened to do 
justice to this old general who is now ill and in his declining 
rears. 

à The amendment went on the bill with a unanimous report 
from the committee. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Catron] told me that he had never seen such a magnificent milj- 
tary record of one of that rank, and he could not understand 
why this simple act of recognition had been deferred so long. 
The Senate unanimously placed it upon the bill. 

It is about the last chance this old gentleman has to be retired 
with the very modest rank of lieutenant colonel. His services 
to his country in the hour of need were magnificent, and he has 
letters, indorsements, and appreciations from the highest ofti- 
cers in the Army. His record is without a stain or flaw, and 
this old man is to-day utterly unrecognized and in need. 

Of course I have no desire to embarrass the passage of the 
Army appropriation bill, but I do not think it will embarrass it. 
Since the appropriation bill was agreed to in conference without 
this amendment, the Senate conferees being persuaded to re- 
cede by some of the House Members, every effort has been made 
to get the House to pass the bill as an independent measure. 
Senators must know that the House being in the situation in 
which it is now, with no quorum, it is impossible for this man 
to get what is really due to him from the Government. I appeal 
to the Senator from Oregon to let it go to conference once more, 
nnd if he finds that it is at all imperiling the passage of the bill 
he need not insist any further than his good judgment dictates 
that he should. He can recede at any time. 

Mr. President, I feel compelled to offer this as an amendment 
to the bill now reported from the committee. I would rather 
have the Senator agree to let it go to conference as the Senate 
has passed it already. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state that I do not believe the 
bill will go to conference in its present form. I am inclined to 
believe from advices I have received that the Senate amend- 
ment will be concurred in and that there will be no difficulty 
about the passage of the bill now in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is not the Senator willing to give the 
House a chance to concur in the amendment again? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We had a serious controversy in the 
last conference over this one item. I understood that the inde- 
pendent bill was going to be favorably reported.to the House 
and taken up in the House. I do not believe we could retain 
it in the bill even if the bill went to conference with the amend- 
ment. That is my judgment about it after the experience we 
had in the last conference on the subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, of course I realize 
that if the chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
feels in that way about it, it would be no use to ask that the 
matter go to conference, because without his active advocacy of 
it in conference it would be stricken out. So I shall have to con- 
tent myself at this time, Mr. President, with simply saying that 
in the future I shall offer this amendment to every appropriate 
bill. I hope, if not at this Congress, that at the next Congress 
justice may be done to this officer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Connecticut has presented an amendment? Is 
there an amendment pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I refrained from offering the amend- 
ment after the expressions of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to be inserted at the proper place in the Articles of 
War, which, as I understand, are embraced in this bill, to read 
as follows: 

That no person under the age of 21 years shall be enlisted or 
mustered into the military service of the United States without the 
written consent of his parents or guardians: Provided, however, That 
such minor has such parents or guardians entitled to his custody and 
control; and this proviso shall be applicable to all minors enlisted or 
mustered Into the military service of the United States on and after 
June 3, 1916. 

Mr. President, since shortly after the days of the Civil War 
the law has been on the statute books that no man under the 
age of 21 could be lawfully enlisted in the military forces of 
the United States, which included the Regular Establishment 
as well as the National Guard, without the consent of his 
parents or guardian, When the bill known as the Army reor- 
canization bill was before the two Houses that proyision of 
law was not changed. Subsequently, when the bill went to con- 


ference, the conferees changed the lawful age of enlistment 
from 21 years to 18 years without the matter being brought 
before the two Houses, except in so far as the conference re- 
port itself brought it before the Houses of Congress. In other 
words, the age of enlistment for men in the military service of 
the United States was changed in conference and not by the 
two Houses of Congress. Under ordinary circumstances I 
would not attempt in any way to delay the passage of this bill, 
but the House of Representatives has never taken a direct vote 
on this question. When the military appropriation bill was be- 
fore the Senate some days ago the Senate by more than a two- 
thirds majority—by practically a three-fourths majotity—in- 
serted an amendment changing the age of enlistment back to 21 
years. 

Mr, President, this proposition in regard to enlistment is a 
vital one. It is a question that affects the homes throughout 
the States of this country. It is a radical change in our military 
law. In view of the vote of the Senate restoring the age of 21 
a few days ago, a mere formal disagreement in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to all the Senate amendments, and its rejection 
again by the conferees on the part of the two Houses, notwith- 
standing the overwhelming vote of the Senate on this subject, 
I feel that this proposition should again go back to the House 
of Representatives and that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate should demand a vote on the question directly in the 
rite Representatives before the provision is excluded from 

e i 

I do not care to go into a lengthy discussion of this question 
at this time, Mr. President, or to delay the Senate in the consider- 
ation of the bill, but I feel that it is a vital question. In time of 
war the country would probably call on boys 18 years of age to 
follow the flag. It has called on boys of much younger age to 
do so in the past, and no one could question the right, in case 
of necessity, for the Government to do so; but we are in a con- 
dition of profound peace; even the war clouds that hovered a few 
weeks ago on the Mexican border are passing away. The prob- 
abilities are that there will decades roll by before this Gov- 
ernment is again involved in actual warfare; and yet, under 
the terms of the law that is enacted in the Army reorganiza- 
tion bill, a recruiting sergeant can go to any country town in this 
country and persuade an 18-year-old boy that it is his duty to 
his country to enlist; that there is glory in his following a mili- 
tary life. That boy may be a mere child. You propose to allow 
that recruiting sergeant to drag that boy away from his home 
and his family, without the consent of his father or his mother, 
and when you have placed the manacles of the military power 
of the United States about his wrists that home is broken up; 
there is no relief. When the father and the mother write you 
and ask you to secure redress and to secure the discharge of 
that boy, who was enlisted without their consent, from military 
service in the United States Army, the answer you will send 
back will be that the law of the country has been changed; 
that the legal age of enlistment in the military service of the 
United States has been made 18 years. But it will have been 
made 18 years by your consent and without your protest. If it 
were necessary, no one would agree to the proposition more 
cheerfully than would I; but I know it is not necessary, and you 
know it is not necessary. 

I understand where this proposition comes from, and it is 
very natural that it should come from that source. If the mili- 
tary men of our Government were not imbued with the idea in 
their own minds that military service is of more importance to 
this country than is any other service or than is any other life, 
they would probably not be possessed of those characteristics 
essentfal to make them great generals on the firing line, and 
which would enable them to sacrifice thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of their fellow citizens in order to carry their 
point at the cannon’s mouth. But this country is not yet gov- 
erned by the military men of the Army nor controlled by the 
military sentiment which they would seek to inculcate in the 
minds of the people throughout the United States. This coun- 
try has been governed, except in times of actual war, by the 
civilian and the civilian sentiment, It has recognized that the 
right of the home is greater than the right of the military 
forces of this Republic, and that right of the home guarantees 
to the fathers and the mothers of this country that they shall 
say whether the boys of this land shall engage in a military 
life before the age of 21 or whether they shall not. : 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
boys under 21 years of age when they enlist in the Army are 
still infants in the eye of the law, and are held incapable of 
even making a contract. I heartily agree with the position the 
Senator has taken. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. They were infants in the eyes of the 
law and incapable of making a contract until the Committees 
on Military Affairs gave them the right to make this contract 
of enlistment. That is what I am complaining of. Until the 
Military Committees of the two Houses gave these boys the right 
to make this contract they were prohibited by law from doing 
so. I recognize that there are some boys who are grown men 
when they are 18 years of age. They have faced the reponsi- 
bilities of life; they are able to take care of themselves; they 
are nble to mold their own futures; but there are many boys at 
18 years of age who are children. They do not know what 
vocation in life they want to follow; they do not know what is 
best for them; they do net know how to plan their lives. If 
you throw a boy of that kind into the Army, place him in asso- 
ciation with men who have been drawn from the great cities, 
men whose lives are not Christian lives, whose bringing up is 
not that of the country boy with his surroundings, you are apt 
to destroy a young life instead of making one. 

I recognize the fact that this great military machine of ours 
will, in answer, say that 18 years is the age when some of the 
great nations of Europe summon a boy to the colors; that 18 
years is the age when the boy is most susceptible to military 
training; and that if he is enlisted in the army at 18 years of 
age, when he reaches 21 he will have had three years of active 
service and will be a trained soldier who can be held in reserve 
until the age of 25, between 21 and 25 being the best ages for 
reserves, Well, if we had determined to be a military Nation, 
if we had determined by our legislation that the most impor- 
tant question confronting the American people is the beating 
drum, the blare of the bugle, and the screech of the shrapnel, or, 
in other words, the defense of our country against enemies who 
are not threatening us, we might listen to the appeals of these 
military geniuses; but if we should listen to them, the logical 
conclusion to which we would come and to which they desire 
us to come would be compulsory military enlistment throughout 
the United States. They would have us say that every boy 18 
years of age must serve in the military forces of the United 
States for three years actively and. four years in the reserves. 
If we intended to adopt such a policy, and it met with the ap- 
proval of the popular sentiment of the country, then it might 
be wise to say that every boy 18 years of age must commence 
service in the Army; but we have not adopted that cy, and 
we will not adopt that policy in either branch of the of 
the United States, because if we try to do so the result will be 
vacant seats at the end of the next election. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator knows, of course, 
that the age prescribed for enlistments in the Army corresponds 
with the age in the Navy. ` Has the Senator ever raised a voice 
against the admittance into the Navy of boys of the age of 18? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I have not, because the question as 
to the age of enlistment of boys in the Navy had been deter- 
mined by the statutes of the United States before I had any 
hand in framing legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. But, on the other hand, with the Senator’s 

keen sense of right and justice and his experience in legislation, 
without doubt he would have raised his voice heretofore if com- 
plaints had reached him as to the ill effects in the Navy of such 
enlistments. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say to the Senator that I 
have had complaints, and sometimes serious complaints, arising 
from the enlistment of boys from my State in the Navy; but 
they have not been as serious as the complaints which have 
arisen in connection with the enlistment of boys of 18 in the 
Army. I have not the opportunity to-day to endeavor to 
repeal the law in reference to the Navy. I would if I could, 
but I can not. I know, however, from past experience that 
boys have run away from home in my State, made false affi- 
davits in reference to their age, and they have caused their 
fathers and their mothers much suffering and much heart- 
burning to get them out of the service. 

There is no necessity for this provision. It was not the law; 
it has not been the law of the land. There is no demand from 
the American people that it should be the law. It comes here 
vouched .for solely by the military machine. So far as my 
vote is concerned, when the provision is not necessary, I am 
not going to surrender my constituency or the homes of the 
people whom I represent to a military machine to have un- 
bridled power to determine the fate of the young men of my 
country who are under 21 years of age. Enlist some of them 
in the Army, and they may make a great success of it. Carry 
some to the Army, and it means their eternal ruin. 

Now, this provision was not put in the bill by the consent of 
the Senate or by the consent of the House of Representatives. 
It was put in this bill by the conferees; and I am not going to 
sit quiet and consent to its remaining in the bill until the Senate, 


by a majority vote, votes me down on the question, and then I 
Shall have to consent. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I have sought recog- 
nition from the Chair ever since the first amendment was pro- 
pounded tó the Senate, and wish to reserve the right, if that 
seems desirable, to make objection to it as generai legislation. 

The amendment just offered by the Senator from Alabama 
illustrates the viciousness of including fundamental changes of 
law in these great supply bills. This supply bill has been tied 
up here for a long time, not because of differences of opinion 
on the elements of supplies—quite the contrary—and this bill 
has been vetoed ouce by the President, not because he objected 
to any provision for supply but on account of proposed general 
legislation, the revision of the Articles of War of the United 
States, which have been unrevised for nearly a hundred years, 
and could be revised at any time. That has been already the 
cause for setting aside once this large appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, I will not make the point of order. I hope 
the Senate of itself will see the advisability of absolutely limit- 
ing these provisions of a general nature, whenever they are made, 
to provisions of such a character as will pass both the Houses 
of Congress without 3 I understand, as the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHampeRLatn] has just said, that these 
Articles of War, as changed, are practically now agreed upon 
by the representatives of both bodies; and though these changes, 
as I have said, have been neglected’ for a hundred years, and 
the Army is not suffering for the lack of them, yet so far, so 
good; let that matter pass. 

But now comes the Senator from Alabama with an entirely 
new proposition, a proposition that was heretofore resisted by 
the House conferees. He wants to add that to the impediments 
in the way of this great supply bill. In effect, while pleading 
the rights of the family and of some one child whose absence 
he alleges destroys the home, he wishes to disintegrate and 
demoralize, so far as his proposition would apply, the forces 
of we United States now assembled on the frontier of a foreign 
country. 

I wish I could agree with the Senator from Alabama that we 
are in a condition of profound peace. I wish I thought about 
it as he seems to think about it; but we have 110.000 National 
Guardsmen on the Rio Grande to-day, with the addition of 
Regular United States forces, whatever their numbers may be, 
and also 40,000 other guardsmen assembled in camps under the 
President’s call. Clashes of various kinds on the Rio Grande 
are not unusual, and the internal conditions of Mexico are per- 
haps the same to-day that they have been for the last two or 
three years. The condition is more imminent than it has ever 
yet been, so far as assembled men in arms is concerned, and yet 
the Senator from Alabama chooses to close his eyes to this 
great general condition and proposes a demoralization of these 
forces of the United States by directing the withdrawal of men 
lawfully enlisted, a retroactive amendment to the Articles of 
War—an amendment that will go back and turn out of the 
service men who have been heretofore lawfully enlisted in the 
service. The time to have objected was when the change was 


proposed. 

I sympathize to some extent with the Senator's eritieism of 
rather undue liberties taken with the feature of the military 
law by the conference committee in the changing of so funda- 
mental a proposition as the age for enlistment, and, generally 
speaking, it might be well to raise for the future the limit 
from 18 years to 19 years. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to a change applying to the 
future, preventing young men under 19 years from being enlisted 
for the future, but I can not agree with the Senator's general 
statement that a home is endangered when a hard-headed boy 
goes off and enlists without the consent of his parents. I took 
the position before, and I take it now, that this kind of a boy 
gets a great deal of good out of military discipline, and that 
about the only hope for such a boy is for him to enlist and 
get real discipline before his overindulgent and probably weak 
parents have utterly ruined him for the rest of his life. 

Mr. President, I shall not make the point of order suggested, 
but simply call the attention of the Senate to the advisability of 
acting, without introducing further general questions, upon this 
great supply bill, which provides, among other items, $6,000,000 
for machine guns for the Regular Army of the United States 
and $6,000,000 for machine guns for the National Guard of the 
United States. Do you want to stop that supply? Do you want 
to have these forces of ours on the Rio Grande stay there, as 
they are to-day, less well equipped than are the soldiers of 
other nations? That is the real proposition the Senator from 
Alabama is up against. This money should be promptly avail- 
able to equip the troops of the United States at least equally 
with the troops of other nations, and the sentimentality de- 
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veloped over one or two individual cases should not interfere 
longer with the whole military progress and equipment of the 
soldiers of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I can not impress 
upon the Senate too strongly the urgency of this general ap- 
propriation bill. A general resolution passed Congress pro- 
viding for continuing appropriations for emergencies until the 
regular appropriation bills could be acted upon; but that reso- 
lution does not cover pay and other appropriations for the 
National Guard not in the service of the United States. There 
has been no appropriation made in the past, as the Senator 
from Maryland very well remembers, that would cover certain 
conditions affecting the National Guard not in the service of 
the United States; so that until this bill can become a law 
there is no provision for the pay. of such National Guardsmen. 
In addition to that, Mr. President, there is no provision under 
existing law for relief to the dependent families of the Na- 
tional Guardsmen, and this bill provides the money necessary 
for that purpose. 

I greatly fear that to undertake to amend the bill now will 
imperil its passage in the House of Representatives, and I 
think if it is not changed it will pass without any question. 

Mi. President, with reference to the age limit for enlist- 
ment, the Senator from Alabama seems to forget that under the 
law as it affects the National Guard now in the country they 
can be enlisted between 18 and 21 without the consent of the 
parents. Assuming that the National Guardsmen are enlisted 
under the State laws in the National Guard, and it becomes 
necessary to draft them into the service of the United States. 
all of those boys who have enlisted in the National Guard, if 
this amendment of the Senator is adopted, will naturally be 
exempted from the draft. It was largely to make the Federal 
statute with reference to the age limits for enlistment in the 
Regular Army and the State laws with reference to enlistment 
in the National Guard conform to each other that this change 
was made, 

The whole question was up In conference here when this bill 
was up before. The Senate added the La Follette amendment, 
which is the one the Senator proposes now, to the Army appro- 
priation bill; and when it got into conference we held out for 
` it as long as we deemed it possible to hold out, in the hope that 
we might have that amendment, as then proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin and as now proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama, remain in the bill. But it went out; and now, Mr. 
President, T have no reason to believe, from the position that 
was taken by the House conferees at that time, that any change 
has taken place in the feeling of the House with regard to this 
amendment. It will disorganize the Army and disarrange the 
attempt made by Congress to conform the Regular Army to the 
National Guard as proposed by the Senator, and I hope the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, what the Senator says 
about the National Guard is one of the good reasons why this 
amendment should be agreed to. For a boy to enlist in the 
National Guard in his home town, where he sleeps every night 
in his own bea at home, where his only service is within the 
borders of his State, where his own people come in contact with 
him, and if he is ordered out for service it is only for a few 
weeks, and it does not interfere with the channel of his life, is 
a very different thing from taking him out and making him a 
part of the military service of the United States for three years. 

Now, mark you, here is the wrong of this question; here is 
the deceit of this legislation: When these young men back in 
your State and in my State enlisted in the National Guard at 
18 years of age the law of your country provided that they 
could not serve in the military service of the United States 
under 21 years of age, and if they had been mustered in at that 
time their parents would have had a right to stop them. But 
the President orders the National Guard to the Mexican line 
and then a conference committee—not the Congress—takes upon 
itself the responsibility of changing the contract that those 
boys had made with their parents’ consent, and when they reach 
the border they find that if they made a contract at 18 years of 
age they have to stand by it under changed conditions, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to a statement he made that is not quite in ac- 
cordance with the facts? I know the Senator does not intend 
to make a statement that is not correct. Under the Dick bill 
the minimum age of enlistment was 18. Boys could enlist be- 
tween 18 and 21 without the consent of the parents or the 
guardian. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That bill and the amendments thereof 
authorized the calling forth of the National Guard into the 
service either within or without the territory of the United 


States. Of course, the provision with reference to the use of 
the militia outside the United States was subsequently held to 
be unconstitutional by the Attorney General and the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Army. Still, those who enlisted under 
the Dick law of 1903 and the amendatory act of May 27, 1908, 
have not had any contract of enlistment changed as to them, 
because the provision in the national defense act of June 3, 
1916, with reference to the minimum age is really a confirma- 
tion of the Dick law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is talking in the index 
and not in reference to facts, He himself stated a moment ago 
that the conferees changed this provision in the law so they 
could hold in the National Guard these young men under 21 
years of age. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; but that was in view of an 
opinion of the Attorney General of the United States that under 
the Dick law they could not be sent outside of the limits of the 
United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, certainly; and the decision that 
under the Dick law they could not be carried out of the State 
was made so long ago that there is not a boy in the National 
Guard this year who did not enlist since the decision was made 
that under the Dick law he could not be ordered out of his State 
without a further enlistment. The Senator knows that as well 
as I do. Therefore his argument is merely sounding in the 
index of the proposition, and not going to the substance of the 
proposition that is before the Senate. 

The argument is made that we must not delay this bill; that 
the necessity for guns and cannon at the front is so great that 
we can not delay the passage of the bill for 24 hours or 48 hours 
for the sake of humanity, for the sake of the homes of this 
country. The President of the United States did not think the 
necessity for the construction of cannon and the making of shells 
was so great and the necessity for the immediate enactment into 
law of this bil! was so great that when he found in it an error 
relating to some retired Army officers he did not feel justified 
in vetoing the bili and delaying its passage. And what is the 
question of the status of a.few retired Army officers compared 
with the boys and the homes of this country? 

Why, the committee itself answered the Senator’s own argu- 
ment, 

This bill was due for passage to make appropriations for the 
fiscal year commencing the Ist day of July next. To-day is the 
23d day of August. The Senate committee did not think it 
was so necessary to rush this appropriation bill through to final 
passage that it should even begin at the date when the ap- 
propriations should have become available—at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. I know the reason why they did not, and 1 am 
not criticizing them because they did not pass it before the 1st 
day of July; but I say it is a very lame argument to come here 
and say that this bill can not wait 24 or 48 hours until the House 
of Representatives has a chance to vote on this proposition, when 
the committee itself has delayed the passage of the bill for nearly 
two months. 

Mr. President, there is no reason in the world why this bill 
will not be just as effective if it becomes a law next week as it 
will if it passes to-day and is signed to-morrow. It will not 
expedite the purchase of a single cannon or the firing of a single 
shell to send this bill to the President to-day instead of sending 
it to him at the end of the week, after the House of Representa- 
tives has voted on the question. I am not complaining about the 
action of my colleagues if they act. I say, however, that a three- 
fourths majority of the Senate, at the only time it has ever had 
a chance to pass on this proposition, said that in time of profound 
peace these boys should not be enlisted under 21 years of age. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if I am wrong, the Senator 
will correct me; but I do not take it for granted that the item 
was put in originally in conference in the bill which was passed 
and approved July 3. I think it was put in in the regular way 
by the Senate on a House bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Which amendment is the Senator talk- 
ing about? f 

Mr. WARREN. I am talking about the change of law that 
permits the enlistment of boys 18 years of age and over without 
the consent of their parents. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will be very glad if the Senator will 
show me that that is the fact, because I understand the fact to 
be absolutely to the contrary. That is my understanding of the 
situation, and I have not heard it contradicted up to this time. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, I will state it as a fact, from my re- 
membrance, and leave it for the Senator to correct me if I am 
wrong. 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I will challenge the Senator from 
Wyoming to put in the Recorp the provision of the bill as it 
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passed the Senate that contained this change of status in the 
Army. 

1 was informed, as a matter of fact the Senator from Wis- 
consin announced on the 21st day of July, when this matter 
was penditg in the Senate before, that this question was put 
in in conference, The Senator from Oregon, the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, did not deny 
the proposition when it was asserted, and has not denied up 
to this hour that this provision was put in in conference and 
in neither of the Houses, and the Senator from Oregon is sitting 
within the sound of my voice now. 

Mr. President, I do not want to delay the Senate. I am not 
opposed to a reasonable Military Establishment in the United 
States. I am not criticizing the Army officers of the United 
States for being ultramilitary in their manner and their mode 
of living and in their thoughts of life, but I say that that may 
be justified in them because it is their profession. But it is 
not justifiable in the Senate of the United States; it is not a 
justifiable position for a man who represents the great civic 
forum of the United States, the very life and héartbeat of this 
country. 

Mr. NELSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. NELSON. For what purpose? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that I would yield to the Senator 
from Oregon for one hour, but I think, since this matter is up, 
it would be just as well to finish it, taking as long as may be 
necessary to pass the bill. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I am utterly surprised at the 
sentiments expressed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
nEnwoop]. He places his opposition to the enlistment of soldiers 
upon high humanitarian grounds. The theory involved is that 
it is something disreputable; that it is something out of the 
ordinary run to have a young man go into the Army of the 
United States when he ts 18 years old; that it is taking him out 
of civil employment, and so forth. 

To my mind, and I speak from experience, the best school a 
young man of 18 years can enter is the Army, where he must 
conform to the discipline and regulations there enforced. I 
enlisted in the Army of the United States as a private soldier 
at 18 years of age and served through a large period of the 
Civil War. I have always regarded that as the best part of 
my education and my best schooling in life. 

I would never have gotten along as well as I have had it not 
been for the teaching, the experience, and the discipline I re- 
ceived in the Army of the United States. What better school 
is there for a young man 18 years of age than to enter the Army 
of the United States and for two or three years to subject him- 
self to the training and discipline which the Army affords? 

It is belittling the Army of the United States to say that it 
is a mistake to put young men 18 years of age in the Army. I 
hold that the Army of the United States is as reputable a body 
as any that can be found within the broad confines of the Re- 
public. It is as good a place to put our young men, under the 
charge of skilled and competent officers, as any other of which 
I have knowledge; and, Mr. President, service in that Army is 
as honorable as is even servicé in the Senate of the United 
States. 


What is more, Mr. President, our experience during the Civil 
War demonstrated beyond a doubt that the best soldiers we had, 
the men who could stand more marching and endure more hard- 
ships than any other class of men, were the boys between 17 
and 21. The older ones, those who had been taken from pani- 
pered homes and removed from their parents, who would not 
consent to have their dear children shoulder a musket, were the 
ones who flunked on the march, on the battle field, in the camp, 
and in the bivouac. 

The sentiment expressed by the Senator from Alabama is be- 
littling to the youth of this country. The young men of this 
country are not possessed of such a feeble spirit, they are not 
afflicted with such a species of infantile paralysis, if I may use 
the expression, as to be afraid to render service to their country 
or to believe that it would be wrong for them to enter the ranks 
of the Army before they have arrived at the age of 21. 

Bless your soul, a good many people enter into matrimony 
before they are 21 and make a success of it; and I do not know 
why, in the ease of a young man who is healthy and vigorous, 
it can be said to be a disgrace to him or that it would be im- 
proper to permit young men to join the Army at 18 years of age. 
If I had a son 18 years of age, I would be very glad to have him 
supplement his education and training by going into the Regular 
Army and learning the discipline and training that soldiers get 
there. 
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It makes me sick and tired, Mr. President, as an old soldier 
of the Civil War to hear all the maudlin sentiment that I have 
heard in these recent days. We had a militia company in our 
State of university boys who had been parading and soldier- 
ing around the university campus for months and months. 
They were brave fellows, no doubt, but when they were about 
to be mustered into the United States Army to go to the Mexi- 
can border, some of their dear parents, inspired, I think, to 
some extent by the boys, begged that they might not be obliged 
to go; that it would interfere with their education; and they 
sent appealing letters to me that it would break the university 
course or the college course of those boys. What do you think, 
Mr. President, I wrote to those people? I said the break in 
their college course would be to their greatest advantage; that 
if they could get three or four months’ training in the Army, it 
would be worth more to them than all the football and all the 
baseball they could get on the college campus. 

We hear talk about our boys not being fit to go in the Army 
at 18 years of age, and it is said that it is a shame to keep 
them out of their work. What better and nobler work is there 
than to be a soldier in the Army of the United States and to 
endure that discipline to which I have referred? Whenever I 
see one of these boys dressed in a khaki uniform parading the 
streets I feel like taking off my hat to him. I would much 
sooner take my hat off to him than I would to a fourth or 
fifth rate politician; and I tell these boys in the purlieus who 
are outside here to keep bad people out, but if they ever see 
a man wearing Uncle Sam’s uniform, whether a soldier or a 
sailor, to let him in, and charge it to Senator NELSON. 

The idea that a boy is too tender or that it would mar his 
future prospects to go into the Army before he is 21, it seems 
to me, is the most preposterous idea in the world; and I trust 
that no such provision will ever be ingrafted in this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] is usually fair, but it seems to me that 


he has not only unjustly criticized the War Department and 


the Army, that in this instance is entirely free from criticism, 
but he has also unjustly criticized the committees of the House 
and Senate who haye had this bill in charge. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, neither the War Department nor any Army 
officer has ever recommended any change in the tert of en- 
listment, so far as I know. The change was made largely to 
give the law on the subject the order and method of a code. 

The proposition of the enlistment of boys Is not any new 
thing. In the Navy they are enlisted for service between the 
ages of 18 and 21 without the consent of their parents or 
guardians, and the law has been found beneficial. They are 
enlisted now in the National Guard between the ages of 18 
and 21. Large appropriations are made by the appropriation 
bills to meet the requirements of the act of June 3, 1916, for 
the training of young men to fit them for service before they are 
21, at the ages the Senator now condemns. f 

But I am not going to say anything more about that, Mr. 
President. The Senator treats thè committee a little bit un- 
fairly when he talks about our urging this bill through in order 
that cannon may be furnished for the border, that shot and 
shell may be sent down there for use by the United States 
troops. I base my support of the bill on no such ground as that, 
Mr. President. I have stated that the bill provides for the pay 
of the very young men whom the Senator is now undertaking 
to care for. It also provides for the pay of the National Guard; 
it provides for the dependent families of those who are over 21, 
if you please, who have gone to the front. The matter of guns 
and ammunition is a matter that could be very safely post- 
poned. But the Senator is doubtless receiving letters from 
guardsmen now complaining that they have not received their 
pay since they went into the service of the United States. 

With respect to the criticism of the committee, the Senator 
says that the committee ought to have got to work before the 
Ist of July and made these appropriations. I venture to say 
there never was a committee that acted with greater prompt- 
ness on an appropriation bill than this committee did. The bill 
was referred to the committee on the 28th day of June. It was 
reported to the Senate July 8. The committee worked all the 
intervening time on the bill, a bill embracing over $300,000,000 
of appropriations. So it was in committee less than a week. 
It was considered from July 21 to July 27. It passed the Senate 
July 27 and was sent to conference July 29. The conference 
report was made to the Senate August 7 and agreed to in the 
Senate August 8, and agreed to in the House August 9. 

Mr. President, between July 8 and July 21, when the Senate 
took up the bill for consideration, the delay was not due to the 
committee, The delay was due to the fact that two great ap- 
propriation bills were pending which had the right of way in 
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the Senate. One of them was the naval appropriation bill and 
the other was the Agricultural appropriation bill. So there 
was absolutely no delay in reporting the bill to the Senate, and 
there ought not to be any further delay now; but Senators 
seem disposed to impose delay by undertaking to put amend- 
ments on in which the House conferees nbsolutely refuse to 
concur. I refer particularly to the amendment in reference to 
the enlistment period. 

For the reasons I have stated, however strong the arguments 
made and however sentimental the ground in favor of the 
amendment suggested by the Senator, I hope the Senate will 
vote it down und let the bill pass the Senate as it has come from 
the committee. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are we to proceed upon the theory 
that the bill is as in Committee of the Whole and that its formal 
reading has been dispensed with? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the formal reading be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, that will be 
done, on the statement of the Senator from Oregon. The pend- 
ing s1iendment is the amendment of the Senator from Alabaina. 
The Senator from Alabama will send his amendment to the 
desk. 3 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama if 
this is the amendment that was offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fou.erre] when the bill was up before and 
which the Senate voted to suspend its rules in order to make it 
in order on the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is, so much of it as relates to the age 
of enlistment. 1 ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was cailed), I am paired with 


the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] and there- 


fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I have a pair for 
the week with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWAN- 


on] and therefore I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty | 


to vote, I would vote “yea.” ö 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. If he 
were present, I would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapr], 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smiti] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
T transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Has the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am paired with that Senator and in 
his absence withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Martine} and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that my colleague [Mr. WALSH] is 
necessarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Lrperrt}. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Potnpexter]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “yea.” 2 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after haying voted in the negative). I 
mee bi whether the Senator from Maryland IMr. SmirH] has 
voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I have to withdraw by vote, hav- 
ing a pair with that Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky. [Mr. James], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote“ nay.” 


I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Loben! is un- 
avoidably absent, and I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. He has a general pair with the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Sacre}. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jonson], which I transfer to the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I understand that if 
he were present he would vote as I do. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CLankl to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lews] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. Works] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sairrn] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hirencock] and vote“ yea,” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] to the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Bankhead Husting Overman Smith, Ga. 
Borah Kern Owen Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Lane Robinson Thompson 
2 = 1 5 8 

ard wie vors sheppa ‘ardaman 

Hughes O'Gorman Shields 

NAYS—25, 
Beckham Martin, Va. Ransdell Wadsworth 
Brady Nelson Sherman Warren 
Chamberlain Oliver Simmons Weeks 
Curtis Penrose Sterling Wiliams 
Fletcher Phelan Stone 
Gallinger Pittman Taggart 
Lee. Md. Pomerene Thomas 

NOT VOTING—47. 

Ashurst du Pont La Follette Saulsbury 
Brandegee Fall Lea, Tenn. Smith, Ariz. 
Broussard Gof Lewis Smith, Md, 
Bryan Gore Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Catron Harding I e Smoot 
Chilton Hitchcock McCumber Sutherland 
err Hollis Martine, N. J. Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. James Newlands Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, Me. Norris Townsend 
Colt ‘ Johnson, S. Dak. Page Walsh 
Cummins Jones Poindexter Works 
Dillingham Kenyon Reed 


So Mr. Unperwoop's amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The amendment, which was to insert a new section, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Sec. 3. That section 1842 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1342. The articles included in this section shall be known as 
the Articles of War and shall at all times and in all places govern the 
armies of the United States. 

I. PRELIMINARY PROVISIONS. 

“ArTICLE 1. Definitions: The following words when used in these 
articles shall be construed in the sense indicated in this article, unless 
the context shows tnat a different sense is intended, namely: 

„(a) The word officer shall be construed to refer to a commissioned 


officer ; 

“(b) Tue word ‘soldier’ shall be construed as including a noncom- 
missionen officer, a private, or any other enlisted man; 

“(c) The word ‘company’ shall be understood as including a troop 
or battery: and . 

<a) e word ‘battalion’ shall be understood as including a 

madron. 
AR 2 Persons subject to military law: The following persons are 
subject to these articles and shall be understood as inc uded in the 
term ‘any person subject to military law,’ or 5 sub, to mili- 
tary law.’ whenever used in these articles: ided, at nothing 
contained in this act, except pe genres provided in article 2, sub- 
N (c), shall be const to apply to any person under the 

nitea States naval jurisdiction, unless otherwise specifically provided 


by law. 
e All officers and soldiers belonging to the tar Army of the 
Unit States all volunteers from the dates of their muster or ac- 


ceptance into the military service of the United States; and all other 
persons lawfully called, drafted, or ordered into, or to duty or for 
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training in, the said service, from the dates they are required by the 
terms of the call, draft, or order to obey the same. 


cb) Cadets ; 
“te Officers and soldiers of the Marine Corps when detached for 
ee with the armies of the United 8 order of the President: 

Provided, That an officer or soldier of the Marine Corps when so de- 
tached may be tried by military court-martial for an offense committed 
against the laws for the government of the naval service prior to his 
detachment, and for an offense committed against these articles he may 
be tried by a naval court-martial after such detachment ceases ; 

wh Sat All retainers to the camp and all persons accompanying or 
serving with the armies of the United States without the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, and in time of war all such retainers 
and persons n or serving with the armies of the United 
States in the field, both within and without the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States, though not otherwise subject to these articles; 


„(e) All persons under sentence adjudged by courts-martial ; 
a i All persons admitted into the Regular Army Soldiers“ Home at 
Washington, D. C. 


II. COURTS-MARTIAL. ` 


“ArT. 3. Courts-martial classified: Courts-martial shall be of three 
kinds, namely: 

First, general courts-martial ¢ 

“Second, special courts-martial ; 

“Third, summary courts-martial, 


„A. COMPOSITION. > 


“Ant, 4, Who may serve on courts-martial: All officers in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, and officers of the Marine Corps when 
detachced for service with the Army by order of the President, shall 
be competent to serve on courts-martial for the trial of any persons 
who may lawfully be brought before such courts for trial. 

“ART. 5. General courts-martial: General courts-martial may consist 
of any number of officers from 5 to 13, inclusive; but they shall not 
consist of less than 13, when that number can be convened without 
manifest injury to the service. 

“Arr, 6. Special courts-martial: Special courts-martial may consist 
of any number of officers from three to five, inclusive. 

“Arr, 7. Summary courts-martial: A summary court-martial shall 
consist of one officer. 


and 


“B BY WHOM APPOINTED, 


“Ant, 8. General courts-martial: The President of the United States, 
the commanding officer of a territorial division or department, the 
Superintendent of the Military Academy, the commanding officer of 
an army, an army corps, a division, or a separate brigade, and, when 
empowered by the President, the commanding officer of any district or 
of any force or body of troops, may appoint general courts-martial ; 
but when any such commander the accuser or the prosecutor of the 
person or persons to be tried, the court shall be appointed by superior 
competent authority, and no officer shall be ellgible to sit as a member 
of such court when he is the accuser or a witness for the prosecution. 

“ART. 9. Special courts-martial: The commanding officer of a dis- 
trict, garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are on duty, 
and the commanding officer of a brigade, regiment, detached battalion, 
or other detached command may appoint special courts-martial; but 
when any such commanding officer is the accuser or the prosecutor of 
the person or ons to tried, the court shall be appointed by 
superior authority, and may in any case be appointed by superior au- 
thority when by the latter deemed desirable; and no officer shall be 
eligible to sit as a member of such court when he is the accuser or a 
witness for the prosecution. 

“ART. 10. Summary courts-martial: The commanding officer of a 
garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are on duty, and the 
comman iog omcer of a regiment, detached battalion, detached com- 
pany, or other detachment may W summary courts-martial; but 
such summary courts-martial may in any case be appointed by superior 
authority when by the latter deemed desirable: Provided, That when 
but one officer is present with a command he shall be the summary 
court-martial of that command and shall hear and determine cases 
brought before him, 

“ArT. 11. A 8 of judge advocates: For each general or spe- 
celal court-martial the authority appointing the court shall appoint a 
judge advocate, and for each general court-martial one or more as- 
sistant judge advocates when necessary. . 


. JURISDICTION, 


“ArT. 12. General courts-martial: General courts-martial shall have 
power to try 55 person subject to military law for any crime or 
offense made punishable by these articles and any other pe who by 
the law of war is subject to trial oy military tribunals: Provided, That 
no officer shall be brought to trial before a general court-martial ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of the Military Academy. 

“ART. 13. Special courts-martlal: Special courts-martial shall have 
power to try any person subject to military law, except an officer, for 
any crime or offense not capital made punishable by these articles: 
Provided, That the President may, by regulations, which he may modify 
from time to time, except from the jurisdiction of special courts-martial 
any class or classes of persons subject to military law. 

“ Special courts-martial shall not have poner to adjudge dishonorable 
discharge, nor confinement in excess of six months, nor to adjudge for- 
feiture of more than six months’ pay. 

“ArT. 14. Summary courts-martial: Summary courts-martial shall 
have power to try any person subject to military law, except an officer, 
a cadet, or a soldier holding the privilege of a certificate of eligibility 
to promotion, for any crime or offense not capital made punishable b 
these articles: Provided, That noncommissioned officers shall not, if 
they object thereto, be brought to trial before a summary court-martial 
without the authority of the officer competent to bring them to trial 
before a general court-martial: Provided further, That the President 
may, by regulations, which he may modify from time to time, except 
from the jurisdiction ot summary courts-martial any class or classes of 
persons subject to muay law. 

“Summary courts-martial shall not have pone to adjudge confine- 
ment in excess of three months, nor to adju the forfeiture of more 
than three months’ pay: Provided, That when the summary court 
officer is also the commanding officer no sentence of such summary 
court-martial adjudging confinement at hard labor or forfeiture of pay, 
or both, for a period in excess of one month shall be carried into 
ae until the same shall have been appreved by superior au- 

ority. ; 

“Ant. 15, Not exclusive. The provisions of these articles conferring 
jurisdiction upon courts-martial shall not be construed as depriving 
military commissions, provost courts, or other military tribunals of 
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concurrent jurisdiction in respect to offenders or offenses that by the 
law of war may be lawfully triable by such military commissions, 
provost cou or other military tribunals. 

“ART. 16. Officers; how triable: Officers shall be triable oniy by 
general covrts-martial, and in no case shall an officer, when it can be 
avoided, be tried by officers inferior to him in rank. 


“D, PROCEDURE, = 


"ART. 17. Judge advocate to prosecute: The judge advocate of a 
5 or special court-martial shall prosecute in the name of the 

nited States, and shall, under the direction of the court, prepare the 
record of its proceedings. The accused shall have the tight to be rep- 
resented before the court by counsel of his own selection for his de- 
fense, if such counsel be reasonably available, but should he, for any 
reason, be unrepresented by counsel, the judge advocate shall from 
HoR io pane throughout the proceedings advise the accused of his 
egal rights, 

“ART. 18. . Members of a general or special court-martial 
may be challenged by the accused, but only for cause stated to the 
court, The court shall determine the relevancy and validity thereof, 
and shall not receive a challenge to more than one member at a time, 

“Art, 19. Oaths: The judge advocate of a general or special court- 
martial shall administer to the members of the court, before they 
proceed upon ot | trial, the following oath or affirmation: * You, A. B., 
do swear (or rm) that you will well and truly try and determine, 
according to the evidence, the matter now before you, between the 
United States of America and the person to be tried, and that you will 
duly administer justice, without partiality, favor, or affection, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the rules and articles for the government of 
the armies of the United States, and if any doubt should arise, not ex- 
plained by said articles, then according to your conscience, the best of 
your understanding, and the custom of war in like cases; and you do 
further swear (or gee that you will not divulge the findings or 
sentence of the court until they shall yee by the proper au- 
thority, except to the judge advocate and assistant judge advocate; 
neither will you disclose or discover the vote or opinion of any particu- 
lar member of the court-martial, unless required to ve evidence 
thereof as a witness by a court of Justice in due course of law. So help 


you God. 

“When the oath or affirmation has been administered to the mem- 
bers of a general or special court-martial, the president of the court 
shall administer to the judge advocate and to each assistant judge 
advocate, if any, an oath or affirmation in the followi form: * You, 
A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will not divulge the findings or 
sentence of the court to any but the proper authority until they shall 
be duly disclosed by the same. So help you God.“ 

“All persons who give evidence before a court-martial shall be ex- 
amined on oath or affirmation in the following form: ‘ You swear (or 
affirm) that the evidence you shall give in the case now in hearing 
pase pa hoe truth, the whole truth. aud nothing but the truth. So help 
70} N 

“ Every reporter of the proceedings of a court-martial shall, before 
entering upon his duties, make oath or affirmation in the following 
form: Tou swear (or affirm) that you will faithfully perform the 
duties of reporter to this court. So help you God.’ 

“Every interpreter in the trial of any case before a court-martial 
shall, before entering upon his duties, make oath or affirmation in 
the following form: ‘You swear (or afirm) that you will truly in- 
terpret in the case now in hearing. So help you God.“ 

$ PA case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 
om a 

“Art. 20. Continuances: A court-martial may, for reasonable cause, 
pont „ to either party for such time and as often as may 

ppear to unt. 

“ART. 21, Refusal to pleads When the accused, arraigned before a 
court-martial, from obstinacy and deliberate design stands mute or 
answers fore * to the parpose, the court may proceed to trial and 
judgment as he had pleaded not guilty. 

“ART. 22. Process to obtain witnesses: Every judge advocate of a 

neral or special court-martial and every summary court-martial shall 

ve power to issue the like cess to compel witnesses to appear and 
2 which courts of the United States, having criminal jurisdiction, 
may lawfully issue; but such process shall run to any part of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions. 

“ART. 23. Refusal to appear or testify: Every person not subject to 
military law who, being duly subp@naed to apecer as a witness before 
any military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, or before 
any officer, military or civil, designated to take a deposition to be 
read in evidence before such’ cour „ commission, court of inquiry, or 
board, willfully neglects or refuses to appear, or refuses to qualify as 
a witness, or to testify, or produce documentary evidence which such 
person may have been legal y subpenaed to produce, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, for which such person shall be punished on 

formation in the district court of the United States or in a court of 
original criminal Jurisdiction in any of the territorial possessions of 
the United States, jurisdiction being hereby conferred upon such courts 
for such purpose; and it shall be the duty of the United States district 
attorney or the officer prosecuting for the Government in any such 
court of original criminal jurisdiction, on the certification of the facts 
to him by the military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, 
to file an information against and prosecute person so offending, 
and the punishment of such n, cn conviction, shall be a tine of 
not more than $5v0 or imprisonment not to exceed six months, or both, 
at the discretion of the court: Provided, That the fees of such witness 
and his mileage, at the rates allowed to witnesses attending the courts 
of the United States, shall be duly paid or tendered said witness, such 
ppan to be paid out of the appropriation for the compensation of 
witnesses. 

“ART. 24. Compulsory selt-incrimination prohibited: No witness be- 
fore a militar” court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, or before 
any officer, military or civil, designated to take a deposition to be read 
in evidence before a military court. commission, court of inquiry, or 
board, shali be compelled to incriminate himself or to answer any ques- 
tions which ma; tend to incriminate or degrade him. 

“ART. 25. Depos:tions—When admissible: A duly authenticated depo- 
sition taken upon reasonable notice to the opposite party may be read 
in evidence before any military court or commission in any case not 
capital, or in any proceeding before a court of inquiry or a milita: 
board, if such deposition be taken when the witness resides, is found, 
or is about to go beyond the State, Territory, or District in which the 
court, commission, or board is ordered to sit, or beyond the distance 
of 100 miles from the place of trial or hearing, or when it appears to 
the satisfaction of the court, commission, board, or appointing author- 
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ity that the witness, by reason of age, sickness, bodily infirmity, im- 
risonment, or other reasonable cause, is unable to appear and testify 
n person at the place of trial or hearing: Provided, That testimony by 

deposition may be a iduced for the defense in capital cases. 

“Arr. 26. Depositions—Before whom taken: Depositiens to be read in 
evidence before military courts, commissions, courts of inquiry, or 
military boards, or for other use in military administration, may be 
taken before and authenticated by any officer, military or civil, author- 
ized by the taws of the United States or by the laws of the place where 
the deposition is taken to administer oaths. 

“ART, 27. Courts of Inquiry Records of, when admissible : The record 
of the proceedings of a court of ment | may be read in evidence before 
any court-martial or military commission in any case not capital nor 
extending to the dismissal of an officer, and may also be read in evl- 
dence in any proceeding before a court of peas bra or a military 3 
Provided, That such evidence may be addu by the defense in capital 
cases or cases extending to the dismissal of an officer. 

“ART. 28. Resignation without acceptance does not release officer: 
Any officer who, having tendered his resignation and prior to due 
notice of the acceptance of the same, quits his or proper duties 
without leave and with intent to absent himself permanently there- 
from shall be deemed a deserter. 

CRANA: 5 poms por 8 poe: any —.— tek: without 

v rst received a regular discharge, again enlists in the Army, 
or in tue militia when in the service of the United States, or in the 
Navy or Marine Corps of the United States, or in any for army, 
shall be deemed to have deserted the service of the United States; and, 
where the enlistment is in one of the forces of the United States 
mentioned above, to have fraudulently enlisted therein. 

“ART. 30. Closed sessions: Whenever a general or court- 
martial shali sit in closed session, the judge advocate and the assistant 
judge advocate, if any, shall withdraw; and when their legal advice 
or their assistance in referring to the recorded evidence is required, 
it shall be obtained in open court, and in the presence of the accused 


“Arr. 31. Order of voting: Members of a general or y Y= court- 


“Ant. 33. Records—eneral courts-martial: Each general court-mar- 
tial shali keep a separate record of its proceedings In t 

case brought before it, and such record shall be authenticated by the 
signature of the president and the judge advocate; but in case the 
record can not be authenticated by the judge advocate, by reason of 
his death, disability, or absence, it shall be signed by the president and 
an assistant judge advocate, if any; and if there be no assistant judi 
advocate, or in case of his death, disability, or absence, then by 
president and one other member of the court. 

“ART. 34. Records—Special and summary courts-martial: Each spe- 
cial court-martial and each prape 4 court-martial shall keep a record 
of its proceedin separate for each case, which record shall contain 
such matter and be authenticated in such manner as may be r red 
by regulations which the President may from time to time p ~ 

“Arr. 35. Disposition of records—General courts-martial: The juage 
advocate of each general court-martial shall, with such expedition as 
eircumstances may permit, forward to the mut tpl ir J authority or to 
his successor in command the original record of the p of 
such court in the trial ef each case. All records of such proceedin 
shall, after having been finally acted upon, be transmitted to the 
Ju Advocate General of the Army. 

I 36. tion of records—S and summary courts-mar- 
tial: After having been acted upon by the officer appointing the court, 
or by the officer —— or the time being, the record of each 
trial by special court-martial and a report of each trial by summary 
court-martial shall be transmitted to such general head ers as 
the President may designate in regulations, there to be filed the office 
of the judge advocate. When no longer of use, records of special and 
summary courts-martial may be destroyed. 

“ART. 37. irre; es—Effect of: The proceedings of a court- 
martial shall not. be held invalid, nor the findings or sentence disap- 
proved, in any case on the ground of improper admission er rejection 
of evidence or for any error as to any matter of pleading 3 
unless in the opinion of the reviewing or confirming autho: „after 
an examination of the entire p —— it shall appear that the 
error complained of has injuriously ected the substantial rights 
ef an accused: Provided, That the act or omission upon which the 
accused has been tried constitutes an offense denounced and made 
punishable by one or more of these articles: Provided further, That 
the omission of the words hard labor in any sentence of a court- 
martial adjadsing imprisonment or confinement shall not be construed 
as depriving the authorities 2 sentence of imprisonment 
or confinement of the power ‘to require hard labor as a part of the 
punishment in any case where it is authorized by the Executive order 
prescribing maximum punishments. 

“Ang. 38. President may prescribe rules: The President may by 
regulations, which he may modify from time to time, prescribe the 
procedure, including modes of proof, in cases before courts-martial, 
courts of inquiry, military commissions, and other military tribunals: 
Provided, That nothing contrary to or inconsistent with these articles 
shall be so prescribed: Provided further, That all rules made in pur- 
suance of this article shall be laid before the Congress annually. 


“E. LIMITATIONS UPON PROSECUTIONS. 


“Arr, 39. As to time: Except for desertion committed in time of 
war, or for mutiny or murder. no person subject to military law shall 
be Hable to be tried or punished by a court-martial for any crime or 
offense committed more than two years before the arraignment of 
such person: Prorided. That for desertion in time of peace or for 
any crime or offense punishable under articles 93 and 94 of this code 

the period of jimitations upon trial and punishment by court-martial 

shail be three years: Provided further, That the od of any absence 
of the accused from the jurisdiction of the-United States, and also 
any period during which by reason of some manifest im ent the 
accused shall not have been amenable to military f ce, shall be 
excluded in companas the aforesaid periods of limitation: And pro- 
vided further, t this article shall not have the effect to authorize 
the trial or punishment for any crime or offense barred by the provi- 
sions of existing law. 

“Ant. 40. As to number: No person shall be tried a second time for 
the same offense. s 


“F, PUNISHMENTS. 


“ART. 41. Certain kinds prohibited : Punishment by flogging, or by 
branding, marking, or tattooing en the body is prohibited. 

“Ant, 42. Places of confinement—When lawful: Except for deser- 
tion in time of war, ted desertion in time of marge nud mutiny, 
no m shall under the sentence ef a court-mar be punished by 
confinement in a penitentiary unless an act or omission of which he is 
convicted is recognized as an offense of a civil nature by some statute 
of the United States, or at the common law as the same exists in the 
District ef Columbia, or by way of commutation of a death senten 
and unless, also, the period of confinement authorized and adjud 
by such court-martial is one or more: Provided, That when a 
sentence of confinement is u 


sentence of confinement may be executed in a penitentiary: Provided 
Cori That VC „ — — 
rv n any penitentiar rectly or indirectly under the jurisdiction 
of the United States: Provid +f 
dishonorable di and to confinement not in a penitentiary 
shall be confined in the United States Disciplinary Barracks or else- 
where as the Secretary of War or the revie authority may direct, 
but not in a penitentiary. 

“ART. 43. th sentence—When lawful: No person shall, by general 
court-martial, be convicted of an offense for which the death penalty 
is made mandatory by law, nor sentenced to suffer death, except by the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members of said court-martial and 
for an offense in these articles . made punishable by death. 
All other convictions and sentences, whether by general or 
court-martial, may be determined by a majority of the members present. 

“ArT. 44. Cowardice; fraud—Accessory penalty: When an officer 
is dismissed from the service for cowardice or fraud, the crime, punish- 
ment, name, and place of abode of the delinquent shall be published in 
the newspapers in and about the camp and in the State from which the 
offender came or where he usually resides; and after such publication it 
shall be scandalous for an officer to associate with him. 

“ART. 45. Maximum limits: Whenever the punishment for a crime or 
offense made punishable by these articles is left to the discretion of 
the court-martial, the punishment shall not, in time of peace, exceed 
such limit or limits as President may from time to time prescribe. 


. ACTION BY APPOINTING OR SUPERIOR AUTHORITY. 
“ArT. 46. proval and execution of sentence: No sentence of a 


court or by the officer com- 
manding for the time being. 

“ArT. 47. Powers incident to er to approve: The i mapal to ap- 
prove the sentence of a court shall be beld to include: 

(a) The power to approve or disapprove a fin and to approve 
only so much of a finding of guilty of a particular offense as involves 
a finding of guilty of a lesser included offense when, in the opinion of the 
authority ha power to approve, the evidence of record requires a 
finding of only lesser degree of it; and 

2 1 3 to approve or disapprove the whole or any part of 

“Art. 48. Confirmation—When uired : In addition to the og ante 
yest ps by article 46, confirmation by the President is required the 
following cases before the sentence of a court-martial is carried into 
execution, namely: 

„(a) Any sentence respecting a 

“(b) Any sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer, except that 
in time of war a sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer below 
the grade of brigadier general may be carried into execution upon con- 
firmation by the commanding general of the Army in the field or by the 
commanding general of the territorial department or division ; 
3 aay. sentence extending to the suspension or dismissal of a 

: an 

“(d) Any sentence of death, except in the cases of persons convicted 
in e of war of m „ rape, mutiny, desertion, or as spies: and in 
such excepted cases a sentence of death may be ed into execution 
upon con tion by the commanding general of the-Army in the fleld 
or by the comman general of the territorial department or division. 

“When the authority competent to confirm the sentence has already 
acted as the approring authority no additional confirmation by him is 


ecessary. 

“ART. 49. Powers incident to power to confirm: The power to confirm 
the sentence of a court-martial s be held to include: 

“(a) The power to confirm or reyes grape a finding, and to confirm 

a offense as involves 


—— officer ; 
t 


finding of only the lesser degree at gent; and 
“(b e power to confirm or pprove the whole or any part of 
the sentence. 


“Any unexecuted portion of a sentence adjudged by a court-martial 
may be mitigated or remitted by the military authority competent to 
appoint, for the command, exclusive of penitentiaries and the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, in which the person under sentence is held, 
a court of the kind that imposed the sentence, and the same power 
may be exercised by 2 military authority; but no sentence ex- 
tending to the dismissal of an officer or loss of files, no sentence of 
death, and no sentence approved or confirmed by the President shall be 
remitted or mitigated by any other authority. 

“The power of remission and mitigation sball extend to all uncol- 
lected forfeitures adjudged by sentence of a court-martial. 

“ArT. 51. Suspension of sentences of dismissal or death: The au- 
thority competent to order the execution of a sentence of dismissal of 
an officer or a sentence of death may suspend such sentence until the 
pleasure of the President be known. and in case of such suspension a 
copy of the order of suspension, together with a copy of the record 
of trial, shall Immediately be transmitted to the President. 

“ArT. 52. Suspension of sentence of dishonorable discharge: The 
authority competent to order the execution of a sentence including 
dishonorable discharge may suspend the execution of the dishonorable 
discharge until the soldier's release from confinement; but the order 
of suspension may be vacated at any time ‘and the execution of the 


1 be carried into execution until the same shall have 
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dishonorable discharge directed by the officer having court- 
martial jurisdiction over the command, exclusive of penitentiaries and 
the United States Disciplinary Barracks in which the soldier is held, 
or by the Secretary of War. 

“Ant, 53. Suspension of sentences of forfeiture or confinement: The 
authority competent to order the execution of a sentence adjudged by 
a court-martial may, if the sentence involve neither nor 
dishonorable discharge, suspend the execution of the sentence in so 
far as it relates to the forfeiture of pay or to confinement, or to both; 
and the person under sentence may restored to duty during the 
suspension of confinement. At any time within one year after the 
date of the order of suspension such order may, for sufficient cause, 
be vacated and the execution of the sentence directed by the military 
authority competent to order the execution of like sentences in the com- 
mand, exclusive of penitentiaries and the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, to which the person under sentence belongs or in which he may 
be found; but if the order of suspension be not vacated within one 
year after the date thereof the suspended sentence shall be held to have 


been remitted. 
III. PUNITIVE ARTICLES. 
“A, ENLISTMENT; MUSTER ; RETURNS. 


“ART. 54. Fraudulent enlistment: Any person who shall procure him- 
self to be enlisted in the military service of the Uni States by 
means of willful misrepresentation or concealment as to his 8 
tions for enlistment, and shall receive pay or allowances un such 
enlistment, shall be punished as a court-ma may 

“Art. 55. Officer mak unlawful enlistment: Any officer who know- 

ly enlists or musters into the military service person whose 
enlistment or muster in is prohibited by law, regulations, or orders 
shall be dismissed from the service or suffer such other punishment as 
5 — na Muster r a Fal uster: At every muster of a regi. 

RT. 56. er ise muster: e -= 
thereof shall 


mustering officer to the 9 of War as 
of the place and muster admit. Any officer who wingly makes 


a false muster of man or animal, or who signs or directs or allows the 
signing of any muster roll knowing the same to contain a false muster 
or false statement as to the absence or pay of an officer or soldier, or 
who wrongfully takes money or other consideration on mustering in a 
regiment, company, or other organization, or on signing muster — 
or who knowingly musters as an officer or soldier a person who is no 
such officer or soldier, shall be dismissed from the service and suffer 
unishment as a court-martial may direct. 
tre A False ines OAIM eee aga vena Every 5 
comman a rapen an e ent troop, battery, or com Š 
or a garrison, shall, in the beginning of ev month, transmit thr * 
De ent of War, an exact return of t 
officers then absent from their posts, 


who knowingly makes a false return thereo 
ent as a 


rom 


“B. DESERTION—ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE. 


“ART. 58. Desertion: Any person subject to military law who deserts 
or attempts to desert the service of the United States shall, if the 
offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or such other pun- 
ishment as a court-martial may direct, and, if the offense be committed 
at any Sanaa Pha ano any punishment, excepting death, that a court- 

rec 


59. Advising or aiding another to desert: Any person subject 
to military law who advises or persuades or knowingly assists another 
to desert the service of the United States shall, if the offense be com- 
mitted in time of war, suffer death, or such other puni ent as a 
court-martial may direct, and, if the offense be committed at any other 
time, any punishment, excepting death, that a court-martial may direct. 

m . 60. Entertaining a deserter: Any officer who, after havin 
discovered that a soldier in his command is a deserter from the mile 

or naval service or from the Marine Corps, retains such deserter 
in his command without informi superior —— 9 or the com- 
mander of the organization to which e deserter belongs, shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 61. Absence without leave: Any person subject to milita 
law who fails to repair at the fixed time to the properly appoint 
re of duty, or goes from the same without proper leave, or absents 

mself from his command, guard, quarters, station, or camp without 
proper leave, shall be punished as a court-martial may di 

„. DISRESPRCT—INSUBORDINATION—MUTINY. 

“Ant, 62. Disrespect toward the President, Vice President, Co: 
Secretary of War, governors, latures: Any officer who 1 om 
temptuous or disrespectful words against the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, the Con of the United States, the Secretary of War, or the 
governor or 1 ee 8 — of any State, ‘Territo „ or Lire oser rnanan 
of the United States in which he is quartered Wall be from 
the service or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial ma 
direct. Any other person subject to military law who so offends shalt 
be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant, 63. Disrespect toward superior officers: Any person subject 
to military law who behaves himself with disrespect toward his superior 
officer shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art, 64. Assauiting or willfully disobeying superior officer: Any 

erson subject to — ea £ law who, on any pretense whatsoever, strikes 

is superior officer or draws or lifts 2 apy weapon or offers any 
violence against him, being in the execution of his office, or willfull 
disobeys any lawful command of his superior officer, shall suffer dea 
or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Arr. 65. Insubordinate conduct toward noncommissioned officer: 
A soldier who strikes or assaults, or who attempts or threatens to 
strike or assault, or willfully the lawful order of a noncom- 
missioned officer while in the execution of his office, or uses threaten- 


ing or insulting language, or behaves in an insubordinate or dis- 
respectful manner toward a noncommissioned officer while in the 
execution of his office, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 66. Mutiny or sedition: Any person subject to military law 
who attempts to create or who begins, excites, causes, or joins in 
any mutiny or sedition in any . ye party, post, camp, detachment, 
guard, or other command shall er death or such other punishment 
as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 67. Failure to suppress mutiny or sedition: Any officer or 
soldier who, — present at any mutiny or sedition, does not use his 
utmost endeavor to suppress the same, or knowing or having reason to 
believe that a mutiny or sedition is to take place, does not without delay 
give information thereof to his commanding officer shall suffer death or 
such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 68. Quarrels; frays; disorders: officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers have power to part and quell all quarrels, frays, and dis- 
orders among persons subject to military law and to order officers who 
take part in the same into arrest, and other persons subject to military 
law who take part in the same into arrest or confinement, as circum- 
may ine gor until their proper superior officer is acquainted 

whosoever, being so ordered, refuses to obey such 
officer or noncommissioned officer or draws a weapon upon or otherwise 
threatens or does violence to him shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct, 
“D, ARREST; CONFINEMENT. 
. 69. Arrest or confinement of accused persons: An officer 
with crime or with a serious offense under these articles shall 
be placed in arrest by the commanding officer, and in exceptional cases 
an officer so charged may be placed in confinement by the same authority. 
A soldier charged with or with a serious offense under these 
articles shall be 


mstances 


may require; and when th a minor offense such person 

be placed m arrest. Any person pla in arrest under the provisions 

of s article shall thereby be restricted to his „ or 
roper authority. 


tent, unless such limits shall be enlarged by 
officer who breaks his arrest or who esca 

he is set at liberty h; 
service or suffer sucho 


‘om confinement before 


is t in arrest for the p 

posts or stations, the oficer by whose order he is arrested shall see 
CCC ON WBIC OIE Ob te 

him wi eight days after his arrest, and that — is brought to trial 


committed to his ane 


to escape, 8 be p ed as 
a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 74. Delf of offenders to civil authorities: When any person 
subject to military law, except one who ts held by the military author- 
ities to answer, or who is awaiting trial or result of trial, or who is 
undergoing sentence for a crime or offense punishable under these 
articles, Is accused of a crime ot offense committed within the geo- 

phical limits of the States of the Union and the District of Colum- 

ia, and punishable by the laws of the land, the commanding officer is 
required, except in e of war, upon application duly made, to use 
his utmost -endeavor to deliver over such accused person to the civil 
authorities, or to aid the officers of justice in apprehending and secur- 
* in order that he may be brought to trial. Any commandin 
0 r who upon such application refuses or willfully neglects, excep 

in time of war, to deliver over such accused person to the civil au- 
thorities or to aid the officers of justice in apprehending and securin 

him shall be dismissed from the service or er such other punishmen 

as a court-martial may direct. 

“When under the provisions of this article delivery is made to the 
civil authorities of an offender undergoing sentence of a court-martial, 
such delivery, if followed by conviction, shall be held to interrupt the 
execution of the sentence of the court-martial, and the offender shall 
be returned to military custody, after having answered to the civil 
8 for his offense, for the completion of the said court-martial 
sentence. 


n. WAR OFFENSES. 


“Art, 75. Misbehavior before the enemy: Any officer or soldier whe 
misbehaves himself before the enemy, runs away, or mefully aban- 
dons or delivers up any fo post, camp, guard. or other command 
which it is his duty to defend, or speaks words induci others to do 
the like, or casts away his arms or ammunition, or quits his post or 
colors to plunder or pillage or by any means whatsoever occasions 
false alarms in camp, — — or quar shall suffer death or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 
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“ART, 76. Subordinates compelling commander to surrender: If any 
commander of any garrison, fort, post, camp, guard, or other command 
is compelled by the officers or soldiers under his command to give it 
» to the enemy or to abandon it, the officers or soldiers so offending 
all suffer death or such other punishment as a court-martial may 


u 
s 
direct. > 

“Arr, 77. Improper use of countersign: Any person subject to mili- 
tary Jaw who makes known the parole or countersign to any person 
not entitled to receive it according to the rules and discipline of war, 
or gives à parole or countersign different from that which he received, 
shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 78. Forcing a safeguard: Any person subject to military law 
who, in time of war, forces a safeguard shall suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 70. Captured property to be secured for public service: AN 

ublic property taken from the enemy is the property of the United 
Btates and shall be secured for the service of the United States, and 
any person subject to military law who neglects to secure such property 
or is guilty of wrongful appropriation thereof shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct 

“ART. 80. Dealing in captured or abandoned property : Any person sub- 
ject to military law who buys, sells, trades, or in any way deals in or 
disposes of captured or abandoned property, whereby he shall receive 
or expect any profit, benefit, or advantage to himself or to any other 
person directly or 1 e connected with himself, or who fails when- 
ever such property comes into his possession or custody or within his 
control to give notice thereof to the n authority and to turn over 
such property to the proper authority without delay, shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonment, or by such other 

unishment as a court-martial, military commission, or other military 
Tribuna may adjudge, or by any or all of said penalties, 

“Ant. 81. Relieving, corresponding with, or aiding the enemy: Who- 
soever relieves the enemy with arms, ammunition, supplies, money, or 
other thing, or knowingly harbors or protects or holds correspondence 
with or gives intelligence to the enemy, either directly or 1 
shall su — grath or 12 — pine. punishment as a court-martial or mili- 

commission ma rect. 
ei fers 82. Spies: Any person who in time of war shall be found lurk- 
ing or acting as a spy in or about any of the fortifications, posts, 
quarters, or encampments of any of the armies of the United States, or 
elsewhere, shall be tried by a general court-martial or by a military 
commission, and shall, on conviction thereof, suffer death. 
“F, MISCELLANEOUS CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 

“Ant. 88. Military property—Willful or negligent loss, damage, or 
wrongful disposition on s Any person subject to military law who will- 
Tully, or through neglect, suffers to be lost, spoiled, camat or wrong- 
fully’ dis of, any military property belonging to the United States 
shall make pun the loss or damage and suffer such punishment as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“ArT, 84. Waste or unlawful disposition of military property issued 
to soldiers: Any soldier who sells or wrongfully disposes of or willfully 
or through neglect injures or loses any horse, arms, ammunition, ac- 
couterments, equipment, clothing, or other property issued for use in the 
military service, shail be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 85. Drunk on duty: Any officer who is found drunk on duty 
shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, be dismissed from the 
service and suffer such other e as a court-martial may direct; 
and if the offense be committed in time of peace, he shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct. Any person subject to 9 law, 
except an officer, who is found drunk on duty shall be punished as a 
rourt-martial may direct. 

“Ant, 86. Misbehavior of sentinel: Any sentinel who is found drunk 
or sleeping upon his post, or who leaves it before he is regularly re- 
lieved, shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death 
or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct ; and if the 
offense be committed in time of peace, he shall suffer any punishment, 
except death, that a court-martial may direct. 
> “Art, 87. Personal interest in sale of provisions: Any officer com- 
manding in any garrison, fort, barracks, camp, or other place where 
troops of the United States may be serving who, for his private advan- 
tage, lays any duty or imposition upon or is interested in the sale of 
any victuals or other necessaries of life brought into such garrison, 
fort, barracks, camp, or other place for the use of the troops, shall be 
dismissed from the service and suffer such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct. 

“ART. 88. Intimidation of persons bringing provisions: Any person 
subject to military law who abuses, intimidates, does violence to, or 
wrongfally interferes with any person bringing provisions, supplies, or 
other necessaries to the camp, garrison, or quarters of the forces of the 
ant States shall suffer such punishment as a court-martial may 

rect, 

“Art, 89, Good order to be maintained and wrongs redressed: Ali 
persons subject to military law are to behave themselves orderly in 
quarters, ga n, camp, and on the march; and any ‘son subject 
to military law who commits any waste or spoil, or willfully destroys 
any property whatsoever (unless by order of his commanding officer), 
or commits any kind of depredation or riot shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. Any commanding officer who, upon complaint 
made to him, refuses or omits to see reparation made to the party 
injured, in so far as the offender's pay shall go toward such reparation, 
as provided for in article 105, shall be dismissed from the seryice, or 
otherwise Bano as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART, . Proyoking speeches or gestures: No person subject to 
military law shall use any reproachful or provoking speeches or ges- 
tures to another; and an rson subject to military law who offends 
against the provisions of this article shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. 

“ART. 91. Dueling: Any person subject to military law who fights 
or promotes or is concerned in or connives at fighting a duel, or who 
having knowledge of a challenge sent or about to be sent falls to report 
the fact yromptiy to the proper authority shall, if an officer, be dis- 
missed from the service or suffer such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct; and if any other person subject to military law 
shall suffer such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 92. Murder—Rape: Any person subject to military law who 
commits murder or rape shall suffer death or imprisonment for life, 
as a court-martial may direct; but no person shall be tried by court- 
martial for murder er rape committed within the graphical limits of 
the States of the Union and the District of Columbia in time of peace. 

“ART: 93. Various crimes: Any person subject to military law who 
commits manslaughter, mayhem, arson, burglary, robbery, larceny, 
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embezzlement, perjury, assault with intent to commit any felony, or 
assault with intent to do bodily harm, shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. 

“Ant. 94. Frauds against the Government: Any person subject to 
military law who makes or causes to be made any claim against the 
United States, or any officer thereof, knowing such claim to be false 
or fraudulent; or 

“Who pretends or causes to be presented to any person in the civil 
or military service thereof, for approval or payment, any claim against 
the United States, or any officer thereof, knowing such claim to be false 
or fraudulent; or ~ 4 

“ Who enters into any agreement or conspiracy to defraud the United 
States by obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the allowance or ‘pay- 
ment of any false or fraudulent claim; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United States 
or against any officer thereof, eres or uses, or procures, or advises the 
making or use of, any writing or other paper, knowing the same to con- 
tain any false or fraudulent statements ; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United States 
or any officer thereof, makes, or procures, or adyises the making of, 
any oath to any fact or to any writing or other paper knowing such 
oath to be false; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approyal, allowance, of payment of any claim against the United States 
or any officer thereof, forges or counterfeits, or procures, or advises the 
forging or counterfeiting or any Signature upon any writing or other 
paper, or uses, or procures, or advises the use of any such signature, 

nowing the same to be forged or counterfeited ; or 

“Who, having charge, B custody, or control of any money 
or other property of the United States, furnished or intended for the 
military service thereof, knowingly delivers, or causes to be delivered, 
to N ee having authority to receive the same, any amount thereof 
less than that for which he receives a certificate or receipt; or 

„Who, being authorized to make or deliver any paper certifying the 
receipt of any property of the United States furnished or intended 
for the military service thereof, makes or delivers to any person such 
writing, without having full knowledge of the truth of the statements 
therein contained and with intent to defraud the United States; or 

“Who steals, embezzles, knowingly and wittally miseppropriates, 
spplies to his own use or benefit, or wrongfully or knowingly sells or 
disposes of any ordnance, arms, equipments, ammunition, clothing, sub- 
sistence stores, money, or other property of the United States furnished 
or intended for the military service thereof; or 

“Who knowingly purchases or receives in pledge for any obligation 
or indebtedness from any soldier, officer, or other person who is a 
part of or employed in said forces or service, any ordnance, arms, 
opani ammunition, clothing, subsistence stores, or other properes 
0 e United States, such soldier, officer, or other person not having 
lawful right to sell or pledge the same; 

“Shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonment, 
or by such other punishment as a court-martial may adjudge, or by any 
or all of said penalties. And if ay, person, being guilty of any of the 
offenses aforesaid while in the military service of the United States, 
receives his discharge or is dismissed from the service, he shall con- 
tinue to be liable to be arrested and held for trial and sentence by a 
court-martial in the same manner and to the same extent as if he 
had not received such discharge nor been dismissed. 

“Arr. 95. Conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman: Any officer 
or cadet who is convicted of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman shall be dismissed from the service. 

“Art, 96. General article: Though not mentioned in these articles, 
all disorders and neglects to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, all conduct of-a nature to bring discredit 3 the military 
service, and all crimes or offenses not capital, of which persons sub- 
ject to military law may be guilty, shall be taken cognizance of by a 
general or special or summary court-martial, according to the nature 
and degree of the offense, and punished at the discretion of such court. 


iy. COURTS OF INQUIRY. 


“ART. 97. When and by whom ordered: A court of inquiry to examine 
into the nature of any transaction of or accusation or imputation 
against any officer or soldier may be ordered by the President or by 
any commanding officer; but a court of inquiry shall not be ordered 
by any commanding officer except upon the request of the officer or 
soldier whose conduct is to be inquired into. 

“ART. 98. Composition: A court of inquiry shall consist of three or 
more officers. For each court of inquiry the authority appointing the 
court shall appoint a recorder. 

“ART. 99. Challenges: Members of a court of inquiry may be chal- 
lenged by the party whose conduct is to be inquired into, but only for 
cause stated to the court. The court shall determine the relevancy 
and validity of any challenge, and shall not receive a challenge to 
more than one member at a time. The party whose conduct is being 
inquired into shall have the right to be represented before the court 
by counsel of his own selection, if such counsel be reasonably available. 

“ART. 100. Oath of members and recorder: The recorder of a court 
of inquiry shall administer to the members the following oath: Lou. 
A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will well and truly examine and 
inquire, according to the evidence, into the matter now before you, 
without partiality, favor, affection, prejudice, or hope of reward. 8. 
help you, God.’ After which the president of the court shall ad- 
minister to the recorder the following oath: Lou. A. B., do swear (or 

t you will, according to 17 best abilities, accurately and 
impartially record the proceedings of the court and the evidence to be 
given in the case in hearing. So help you, God.“ 

en case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 
om} t 

“ART. 101. Powers; procedure: A court of inquiry and the recorder 
thereof shall have the same power to summon and examine witnesses 
as is given to courts-martial and the judge advocate thereof. Such 
witnesses shall take the same oath or affirmation that is taken by wit- 
nesses before courts-martial. A reporter or an interpreter for a court 
of inquiry shall, before entering upon his duties, take the oath or 
affirmation required of a reporter or an interpreter for a court-martial. 
The party whose conduct is being inquired into or his counsel, if any. 
shall be 28 to examine and cross-examine witnesses so as fully 
to investigate the circumstances in question. 

“ART. 102. Opinion on merits of case: A court of inquiry shall not 
give an opinion on the merits of the case inquired into unless spectally 
ordered to do so. 
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“ART. 103. Record of proceedings How authenticated; Each court 
of inquiry shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be nu- 
thenticated by the signature of the president and the recorder thereof. 
and be forwarded to the convening authority. In case the record can 
not be authenticated by the recorder, by reason of his death, disability, 
or . shall be signed by the président and by one other member 
of the cou 


v. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


“Arr, 104, Disciplinary powers of commanding officers: Under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe, and which he may from 
time to time revoke, alter, or add to, the commanding officer of any 
detachment, company, or higher command may, for minor offenses not 
denied by the accused, impose disciplinary. punishments apos ersons 
of his command without the Intervention of a court-martial, the 
accused demands trial oy court-martial. 

»The disciplinary punishments authorized by this article may include 
admonition, reprimand, 8 01 pe eges, extra fatigue, and 
restriction to certain specified limits, but shall not include fortetture 
of pay or confinement under guard. A person punished under authority 
of this article who deems his punishment unjust or disproportionate 
to the offense may, through the proper channel, appeal to the next 
superior authority, but may in the meantime be required fo undergo the 
punishment adjudged. The commanding officer who imposes the prami 
ment, his successor In command, and superior authority shall have 

wer to mitigate or remit any unexecuted portion of the punishment. 

he imposition and enforcement of disciplina unishment under au- 
thority of this article for any act or omission shall not be a bar to trial 
by court-martial for a crime or offense growing out of the same act or 
omission ; but the fact that a disciplinary punishment has been enforced 
may be shown by the accused upon trial, and when so shown shall be 
considered in determining the measure of punishment to be adjudged in 
the event of à finding of gullty. 

“ART. 105. Injuries te person or property—Redress of: Whenever 
complaint is made to any commanding officer that damage has been done 
to the property of any person or that his property has h wrongfully 
taken by persons subject to military law, such complaint shall be in- 
vestigated by a board consisting of any number of officers from one to 
three, which board shall be convened by the commanding officer and shall 
have, for the er of such investigation, power to summon witnesses 
and examine them upon oath or rmation, to receive d {tions or 
other documentary evidence, and to assess the damages sustained against 
the responsible parties. The assessment of damages made by such 
shall be subject to the approval of the commanding officer, and in the 
amount approved by him shall be stopped against the pay of the offend- 
ers. And the order of such commanding officer directi 7 
herein authorized shall be conclusive on any disbursing officer for the 
payment by him to the injured parties of the stoppages so ordered. 

Where the offenders can not be ascertained, but the organization or 
detachment to which they belong is known, ng Ag to the amount 
of dama inflicted may be made and a n such proportion as 
may be deemed just upon the individual members thereof who are shown 
to have been present with such or; ization or detachment at the time 
the dama complained of were inflicted as determined by the approved 
findings of the board. 

“Arr, 106, Arrest of deserters by civil officials: It shall be lawful for 
any civil officer having authority under the laws of the United States, 
or of any State, Territory, District, or possession of the United States, 
to arrest offenders, summarily to arrest a deserter from the military 
service of the United States and deliver him into the custody of the 
military authorities of the United States. 

“ArT, 107. Soldiers to make good time lost: Every soldier who in 
an existing or subsequent enlistment deserts the ce of the United 
States or without proper authority absents himself from his organiza- 
tion, station, or duty for more than one day, or who is confined for 
more than one 21 under sentence, or while awaiting trial and - 
tion of his case, if the trial resulte in conviction, or through the in- 
temperate use of drugs or alcoholic liquor, or through disease or injury 
the result of his own misconduct, renders himself unable for more than 
one ony to perform duty, shall be liable to serve, after his return to a 
full-duty status, for such period as shall, with the time he may have 
served prior to such desertion, unauthorized absence, confinement, or 
inability to perform duty, amount to the full term of that part of his 
enlistment period which he is required to serve with his organization 
before being furloughed to the Army reserve. 

“ART. 108, Soldiers—Separation from the service: No enlisted man 
lawfully inducted into the military service of the United States, shall 
be discharged from said service without a certificate of 88 
signed by a feld officer of the regiment or other organization to which 
the enlisted man belongs or by the commanding officer when no such 
field officer is present ; and no enlisted man shall be discharged from said 
service before his term of service has expired, except by order of the 
President, the Secretary of War, the commanding officer of a depart- 
ment, or by sentence of a general court-martial. 

“ArT, 109. Oath of enlistment: At the time of his enlistment every 
soldier shall take the following oath or affirmation: ‘I, do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the United States of America ; that I will serve them 8 and faith- 
fully against all their enemies whomsoever; and that I will obey the 
orders of the President of the United States and the orders of the 
officers inted over me, according to the Rules and Articles of War.’ 
This oath or affirmation may be taken before any officer. 

“Arr, 110. Certain articles to be read and explained: Articles 1, 
and 29. 54 96, inclusive, and 104 to 109, inclusive, shall be rea 
and explained to every soldier at the time of his enlistment or muster 
in, or within six days thereafter, and shall be read and explained once 
every six months to the soldiers of every garrison, regiment, or company 
in the service of the United States. 

“ART. 111. Copy of record of trial: Every person tried by a general 
court-martial shall. on demand therefor, made by himself or any 
person in his behalf, be entitled to a copy of the record of the 8 

“ArT, 112. Effects of deceased persons Disposition of: In case of 
the death of any person subject to military law, the commanding officer 
of the place or command will permit the legal representative or widow 
of the deceased, if present, to take possession of all his effecta then In 
camp or quarters. and if no legal representative or widow be presen 
the commanding officer shall direct a summary court to secure a 
such effects; and said summary court shall have authority to convert 
such effects into cash, by public er private sale, not earlier than 30 days 
after the death of the deceased. and to collect and receive any debts 
due decedent's estate ux local debtors; and as soon as practicable after 
converting such effects into cash said summary. court shall deposit with 
the proper officer, to be designated in regulations, any cash belonging 
to decedent’s estate, and shall transmit a receipt for such deposit, ac- 
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companied by any will or other papers of value belonging to the de- 
ceased, an Inventory of the effects secured by said summary court, and 
a fnll account of his transactions to the War Department for trans- 
mission to the Auditor for the War Department for action as authorized 
by law in the settlement of the accounts of deceased officers or enlisted 
men of the Army; but ıf in the meantime the legal representative, or 
widow, shall present himself or herself to take on of decedent’s 
estate, the sald summary court shall turn over to him or her all effects 
not sold and cash belonging to said estate, together with an inventory 
and account, and make to the War Department a full report of his 
transactions, 

“The provisions of this article shall be applicable to inmates of 
the United States Soldiers’ Home who die in any United States military 
hospital outside of the District of Columbia where sent from the home 
for treatment. 

“ART. 113. Inquests: When at any prt fort, camp, or other place 
garrisoned by the military forces of the United States and under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, any person shall have been 
found dead under circumstances which appear to require investigation, 
the commanding officer will designate and direct a summary court- 
martial to investigate the circumstances attending the death; and for 
this purpose such summary court-martial shall have power to summon 
witnesses and examine them upon oath or affirmation. He shall 
promptly transmit to the t or other commander a report of his in- 
vestigation and of his findings as to the cause of the death. 

„Ahr. 114. Authority to administer oaths: Any judge advocate or 
acting judge advocate, the president of a general or special court- 
martial, any summary court-martial, the judge ‘advocate or any as- 
sistant Judge advocate of a general or special court-martial, the presi- 
dent or the recorder of a court of inquiry or of a military board, any 
officer designated to take a deposition, any officer detailed to condact 
an investigation, and the adjutant of od command shall have power 
to administer oaths for the purposes of the administration of military 
qastics and for other purposes of 3 and in 
oreign places where the Army may be serv Shall have -the general 
powers of a notary public or of a consul of the United States in the 
administration of oaths, the execution and acknowledgment of legal 
instruments, the attestation of documents, and all other forms of no- 
tarial acts to be executed by eee subject to military law. 

“ArT, 115. . of reporters and interpreters: Under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may from time to time prescribe, 
the president of a court-martial or military commission, or a court of 
inquiry shall have power to appoint a reporter, who shall record the 
proceedings of and agate Í taken before such court or commission 
aud may set down the same, in the first instance, In shorthand. Under 
like regulations the president of a court-martial or military commission, 
or court of Inquiry, or a summary court, may appoint an interpreter, 
who shall interpret for the court or commission. 

“ART. 116. Powers of assistant es advocates: An assistant judge 
advocate of a general court-martial s be competent to ‘orm any 
duty devolved by law, regulation, or the custom of the ce upon the 
judge advocate of the court. 

“Art. 117. Removal of civil suits: When adi civil suit or criminal 
prosecution is commenced in any court of a State against any oflicer, 
soldier, or other person In the military service of the United States on 
account of any act done under color of his office or status, or in respect 
to which he claims any might title, or authority under any law of the 
United States respecting the military fotces thereof, or under the law 
of war, such suit or prosecution may at reed time before the trial or 
final hearing thereof be removed for trial into the district court of the 
United States in the district where the same is pending in the manner 
prescribed in section 33 of the act entitled Au act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved March 3 
1911, and the cause shall thereu ered on the docket of said 
district court and shall pro therein as if the cause had 
0 ally commenced in said district court and the same proceedings 
had been taken in such suit or prosecution in said district court as 
shall have been had therein in said State court prior to its 9 
and said district court shall have full power to hear and determine 


cause, 

“Art. 118. Officers, separation from service: No officer shall be dis- 
charged or dismissed from the service except by order of the President 
or by sentence of a general court-martial; and in time of ce no 
officer shall be dismissed except in pursuance of the sentence of a court- 
martial or in mitigation thereof; but the President may at any time 
drop from the rolls of the Army any officer who bas been absent from 
duty three months without leave or who been absent in confine- 
ment in a prison or penitentiary for three months after final conviction 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

“ART. 119. Rank and nce among Regulars, Militia, and Vol- 
unteers: That in time of war or public danger, when two or more 
officers of the same grade are on duty in the same field, department, or 
command, or of organizations thereof, the President may assign the 
command of the forces of such. field, 8 gutcgsn te or command, or of 
any organization thereof, without regard to 5 rank in the 
same grade. In the absence of such assignment by the President, offi- 
cers of the same grade shall rank and have precedence in the following 
order, without regard to date of rank or commission as between officers 
of different classes namely: First, officers of tho lar Army and 
officers of the Marine Corps detached for service with the Army, by 
order of the Presicent; second, officers of forces drafted or called into 
the service of the United States; and, third, officers of the volunteer 
forces: Provided, That officers of the Regular Army holding commis- 
sions in forces drafted or called into the service of the United States 
or in the volunteer forces shall rank and bave precedence under said 
commissions as if they were commissions in the Regular Army; tae 
rank of officers of the Regular Army under commissions in the National 
Guard as such shali not, for the Ne of this article, be held to 
antedate the acceptance of such officers luto the service of the United 
States under the commissions, 

“ArT, 120. Command when different co’ or commands happen to 
i lan When different corps or commands of the military forces of the 

nited States happen to join or do duty together the oficer highest in 
rank of the line of the Regular Army, Marine Corps, forces drafted 
or called into the service of the United States or Volunteers, there on 
duty, shall, subject to the provisions of the last preceding article, com- 
mand the whole and oe orders for what is needful in the service, un- 
less otherwise di by the President. 

“ART. 121. Complaints of wrongs: Any officer or soldier who believes 
himself wronged by his commandiug officer, and, upon due application 
to such commander, refused redress, may complain to the general 
commanding in the locality where the officer against whom the com- 
plaint is made is stationed. The general shall examine into sald com- 
plaint and take proper measures for redressing the wrong complained 
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sible, transmit to the Department of 
War a true statement of such complaint. with the proceedings had 
ther- on.“ 

Sec. 4. The provisions of section 3 of this act shall take effect and 


of; and he shall, as soon as 


be in force on and after the Ist day of March, 1917: Provided, That 
articles 4, 13, 14, 15, 20, 42, 47, 49, and 92 shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon the approval of this act. 

Src. 5. That all offenses committed and all e forfeitures, 
fines, or liabilities incurred pros to the taking efect of this act, under 
any law embraced ïn or modified, changed, or repealed by this act, 5556 
be prosecuted, punished, and enforced in the same manner and wit 
the same effect as if this act had not been pasted; 

EC. 6. All laws and parts of laws in so far as they are inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Connecticut, 

Mr. MeLEAN. Is the revenue bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have received scores of telegrams in ref- 
erence to the item concerning insurance companies in the revenue 
bill. I have read in the newspapers that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smrarons] proposes to offer an amendment 
to the bill covering that feature of it. Could the Senator now 
state in a few words just what he proposes to do in reference 
to the matter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not sure that I know exactly to what 
feature of the bill the Senator from New Hampshire refers, but 
I think I know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
that a telegram which was this moment handed me—and I have 
scores of them on my desk, for they are all similar—states: 

CLAREMONT, N. H., August 23, 1916—10.30 a. m. 


Senator Jacon H. GALLINGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I protest against the continuance of the stamp tax on insurance 
polices and the 50-cent tax on each thousand dollars of capital and 
surplus. It seems unjust, 

S. RICHARDSON, 
j Gencral Insurance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have made no statement to 
the newspapers with respect to those two matters. What I did 
state to the newspapers was that the House bill carried a pro- 
vision wih reference to deductions in making income-tax returns 
of the reserve funds of insurance companies. Immediately above 
that in the House bill was the provision with reference to de- 
ductions on account of timber actually cut and sawed during 
the year. The Senate committee amended the provision with 
reference to timber, but left the provision of the House bill 
with reference to the deduction of reserve by insurance com- 
panies, but the clerk of the committee, in preparing the bill for 
the printer, inadvertently, in lining out the House provision 
with reference to timber, also lined out the provision immediately 
under it with reference to the reserves of insurance companies. 
It is a mere clerical mistake. I have so stated to the newspapers, 
and stated that, of course, that would be remedied on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will content myself by asking the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina if he is in receipt of telegrams concern- 
ing this matter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I have received telegrams and protests 
in reference to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, They are coming to me by scores, I may 
Say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I also have received a great many telegrams 
and protests, just as the Senator from New Hampshire has, 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the Senator from North Carolina 
will give them consideration, I take it for granted. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina if the provisions of the Senate and House bill 
are so different that possibly these senders of telegrams may be 
basing them on the provisions of the House bill instead of the 
provisions of the Senate bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what they are doing. They have 
seen that this provisión in the House bill is cut out of the 
Senate bill—that is, lines are run through it—and they are 
sending these telegrams based upon the assumption that the 
Senate committee has cut them out. As the bill is reported 


they do appear to be cut out, and they are cut out; but, as a 
matter of fact, I say that that part of the elimination which 
relates to the reserves of insurance companies was not the ac- 
tion of the Senate committee, but were lined out by the inad- 
vertence of the clerk in preparing the bill for the printer. 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘Then, the Senator has reason to think that 
these telegrams would not be sent if that provision were re- 
stored to the House bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not with respect to that item; but other 
telegrams are also coming protesting against the continuance 
of the stamp tax upon insurance policies and also protesting 
against the imposition of the tax of 50 cents on a thousand 
dollars’ capital stock not only of insurance companies but of all 
other corporations. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from North Carolina listen 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] has been recognized by the Chair, 

Mr. NELSON. Then I will ask the Senator from Connecticut 
to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. MCLEAN. If it is only for a moment, I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I will only take a few moments. What I de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senator from North Carolina 
to in reference to the insurance companies is the fact that I 
have been receiving scores of telegrams for the last three or 
four days relating to one subject, and it is not the subject to 
which the Senator from North Carolina has just referred. 
They relate to the stamp tax on insurance companies. I will 
read a brief statement from a letter which epitomizes the 
whole thing, so that the Senator can see the main issue that 
the insurance companies in my section of the country make on 
this question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I do not think he heard the statement I made. I have 
myself received quite a number of telegrams protesting against 
the stamp tax on insurance policies, and I know that a great 
many other Senators have received similar protests. They are 
based almost entirely upon the ground of discrimination against 
them in that, as they claim, they are the only corporation 
singled out for the continuance of the stamp tax. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator that I have 
avoided referring the telegrams to the committee or asking to 
have them read or printed in the Reconp; but here is the way 
in which the objection is stated by one of my correspondents: 

From information received it seems that the new revenue Dill in- 
creases the income tax from 1 per cent to 2 per cent, and also imposes a 
tax of 50 cents upon each thousand dollars of capital and surplus. It 


also continues in force the policy or premium tax, which I believe is 
one-half of 1 per cent on each dollar of premium written. 


It is to that tax that they object. It is not the income tax, 
it is not the tax on capital surplus; but they say that this stamp 
tax on insurance policies which they will have to pay is a dis- 
crimination against them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I have said. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr, President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will permit me one moment 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I understand, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is now going to speak on the revenue bill, and I shall hope 
to follow him with a few observations on the measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, the Chair has adopted the 
ordinary procedure of the Senate, not in accordance with any 
rule of the Senate, but according to custom, to take the names 
of the speakers. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not want to interfere with any other 
Senator who desires to speak. I did not know that any other 
Senator wanted to address the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has on the list the name 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and then the 
name of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well; that is agreeable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And he will place the Senator from 
Pennsylvania next. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I simply desired to advise the Chair that 
after the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Con- 
necticut I hoped to address the Senate; but the Chair informs 
me that the Senator from Alabama desires to address the 
Senate; and, of course, I do not desire to interfere with that 
Senator. z 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no law governing this 
matter and no rule, but it has been the invariable custom, 

Mr, PENROSE. I understand that, and it suits me. : 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, Federal obligations created at 
this session will fall little short of seventeen hundred millions of 
dollars. Nearly four hundred millions of this sum can be 
classed as extraordinary appropriations for the Army and 
Navy, and under existing conditions they are justified. But 
the thirteen hundred millions remaining are far in excess of 
those of any preceding session of Congress, and it is clear to 
me that at least one hundred millions might well have been 
saved. But it is too late now to reduce totals. It is probably 
too late to modify cr change the ways and means by which it 
is proposed to raise this vast sum of money, but I consider it 
to be my duty to enter an emphatic protest against the inde- 
fensible scheme adopted by the framers of this bill. Waste 
and extravagance are inevitable in Government expenditure. 
The people will endure high taxes if they get their money’s 
worth, but they will not endure unequal, unwise, or unneces- 
sarily burdensome taxes. It is our plain duty to raise this 
enormous sum of money, if possible, in ways that will not reduce 
the producing or purchasing power of the people or embarrass 
and cripple State and community treasuries. The 1912 platform 
of the Democratie Party contains this declaration: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of 
recent Repubiican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced 
the purchasing power of the people's toll. We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which fits a democratic vernment and a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people. 

In the light of Democratic performances this promise reads 
like a joke. But there is a line in this plank of the Democratic 
platform of 1912 which is not a joke. It expresses one of the 
soundest of economic principles, namely, “high taxes reduce 
the purchasing power of the people's toil.” 

Granting that all the means and sources of revenue embraced 
in the pending bill are legitimate in the abstract, that they 
should all be monopolized by the Federal Government is utterly 
indefensible. It should always be borne in mind by Congress 
that under our system of State and community control of do- 
mestic and local affairs the number of separate and distinct 
public treasuries needing an annual influx of money runs into 
the tens of thousands. States, counties, and cities, besides 
school, fire, water, and sewage districts, all need money, and 
there is only one way in which it can be secured. It must be 
taken in taxes from the pockets of the people. The obligations 
of the States and their subdivisions now outstanding and the 
money required to meet current expenses are little short of as- 
tounding, according to the latest census returns: 


1015. 
Total bonded indebtedness of States $478, 536, 745 
Total bonded indebtedness of cities of 30,000 and over 3. 148, 584, 718 
1013. 
Total bonded indebtedness of States 
Total bonded indebtedness of counties 349, 396, 068 
Total bonded indebtedness of incorporated places of 
MR ON TE Cy fo Carian ae Eye ye ape oe A 8, 254, 031, 015 
Now let us look for a moment at the revenues that are re- 
quired to meet current expenses by the States and their sub- 
divisions: 


364, 836, 427 


Total revenue reccipts of States 
Total revenue receipts of cities having a population 
OL OVER. 60 COU ceo eee ears ee eet an 


$458, 232, 597 
940, 385, 311 


Total revenue receipts of States 7, 585, 331 


367, 
Total revenue receipts of counties_________________. 370, 043, 046 
Total revenue receipts of incorporated places of 2,500 

f E OV ELS EDR A VEA TEA E T LENA AA R LA NEN 1, 108, 272, 751 

It is safe to say that the bonded indebtedness of the States 
and their subdivisions is in excess of $4,200,000,000 to-day, and 
that the annual revenues required to pay the running expenses 
of the States, counties, and incorporated places of 2,500 and 
over is in excess of $1,600,000,000. If we include all other in- 
corporated public organizations, this sunt must be increased by 
$500,000,000. 

How are these vast sums of money to be raised? This most 
vital of all questions to the American people was apparently of 
no consequence to the framers of this bill. 

Experience has taught that there is a clear choice of systems 
or norms of taxation to meet the requirements of the different 
corporate entities requiring public revenues, The American 
writers upon this subject who are not in politics, and whose 
arguments seem to me to be clearly unanswerable, insist that 
our Federal system of Government necessitates a most careful 
consideration of the means and methods by which public reye- 


nues are secured. From the very beginning down to the present 
day American statesmen and economists have recognized the 
wisdom of reserving certain separate and distinct sources of 
income for the Nation and leaving other sources to the States 
and their subdivisions; and up to date, except in times of war 
or great stress, neither political party has attempted to go out- 
side of excise revenue and customs duties for money with which 
to pay the expenses of the Federal Government. An income tax 
has been resorted to in times of stress by both political parties. 
Probably the strongest advocate of this tax in the history of the 
country was Senator John Sherman in 1870, and its bitterest 
opponent was that great Democratic Senator, David B. Hill, in 
1894. President Cleveland secured an income tax in 1895, which 
was afterwards declared unconstitutional. President Roosevelt 
recommended an income tax in his message of 1901, and Presi- 
dent Taft, in June, 1909, sent a special message to Congress 
urging the immediate submission of a constitutional amendment 
giving Congress the power to lay an income tax. 

There is nothing new in the income tax. The State of Con- 
necticut collected an income tax from 1775 to 1800, and most of 
the States of the Union collected faculty or income taxes in the 
early days. 

But the question as to whether or not it should be retained as 
a Federal tax or left entirely to the States or municipalities is 
an important one. If protective tariffs are to be abandoned, the 
Federal Government will be compelled to look to the income tax 
to make good the loss of customs duties. I realize that the party 
now in power is bound by political dogmas, sanctified by in- 
heritance and reiterated platform pledge, to oppose protective 
tariffs as unconstitutional and extortionate; and whatever some 
of the northern and irresponsible members of the party may 
say on the stump before election, and however skillfully they may 
adjust the bait, the free-trade hook is still there and will remain 
as long as the Democratic Party remains. 

Personally, I am in favor of an income tax as a Federal tax 
in the event reasonable customs duties should fail to produce suffi- 
cient money to meet Government expenditures. But why go be- 
yond and cover every other field of taxation? This bill exhausts 
every source of income but the best one—the one approved by 
every civilized nation on earth, 

I believe in a State inheritance tax, and I also believe that 
it should be left solely to the States. I challenge the gentlemen 
upon the other side of this Chamber to suggest any sound eco- 
nomic reason for resorting to this tax as a Federal tax. It was 
not done even in the stress of the Civil War, when the Nation 
was sorely pressed for funds. Why invoke its aid in times of 
peace? The nonpartisan writers upon this subject all insist that 
certain taxable norms and sources of revenue should be left 
to the States and their subdivisions. Prof. Seligman, of Colum- 
bia University, whose recent work upon the income tax is recog- 
nized as both sound and nonpartisan, expresses himself very 
positively upon this subject in the following language: 

The third objection is one to which we have already alluded—the in- 
corporation of an inheritance tax into the income-tax law. It was dis- 
cussed above rather from the point of view of the theory of income. 
To say, however, that the inclusion of inheritance is unscientific does 
not settle the question whether it was correct to tax inheritances as 
such. It is, after all, immaterial whether the law provides for a sepa- 
rate inheritance tax or whether it is made a part of a nominal income 


ee real question is, Was it wise to impose an inheritance tax 
ata 

To answer this query it is necessary to consider the relations between 
Federal and State taxes. From the very origin of our Government it 
has been the-practice to make a difference between the two and to 
8 to each Government certain sources of revenue upon which 
the other should not encroach. This principle has been violated only 
in some periods of extraordinary emergency or at other times in some 
minor legislation, as, for instance, in the case of the whisky taxes in 
Delaware and eater vag which conflict with the national internal-reve- 
nue system. But the introduction of the inheritance tax, even in the 
modified form of a tax on successions to personal property only, is a 
serious break with this principle of differentiation or segregation of 
source. One of the chief steps in the reform of American finance has 
been the growth of the inheritance tax as a Commonwealth tax and its 
development, together with the corporation tax, as a main, or in some 
cases almost an exclusive, source of Commonwealth revenue, thus per- 
mitting the other sources of revenue to be relegated to the local divi- 
sions. The imposition of a Federal inheritance tax, while perfect! 
justifiable in itself, would tend to check this salutary . t 
would supply the Commonwealth with a reason for not adopting the in- 
heritance tax as a source of State revenue, and it would render far more 
dificult a rounding out and logical arrangement of the entire tax 
system. It may be said that just as an income tax is far better as a 
national than as a State tax, because so many complicated questions of 
domicile and double taxation are avoided, so in the same way, and 
largely for the same reasons, a Federal inheritance tax is preferable 
to a State inheritance tax. But even if this be true, the advantage ts 
dearly purchased at the cost of an entire reversal in the march of 
progress toward a consistent and logical revenue system for the entire 
country. It may be possible to find some method of filling the gap 
ereat in the Commonwealth tax system, but it seems a pity, t 
the least. to check a promising movement when the difficult: 
any changes at all are so great as in the local tax systems of the United 
States at present. 
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It will be observed that Mr. Seligman also recomments that 
corporation taxes be left to States and municipalities. If you 
usurp and monopolize all sorts of income, except taxes on land, 
you will compel the States and towns to increase land taxes 
beyond endurance. Is it wise to go back to the farm upon such 
an errand? Our census reports show that State and munici- 
pal debts are growing by hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year. The people will have and ought to have good roads and 
schools and hospitals, and so forth, and the bills will con- 
stantly increase. If you insist upon rejecting the best means 
of securing Federal revenues, namely, customs duties, you should 
collect from other legitimate Federal sources, including the 
income tax, and leave the inheritance and corporation tax, or 
one of them at least, to the States. 

If the Republican Party should be returned to power in No- 
vember it will at once establish reasonable protection for 
American industries, I trust. The tariffs collected will cer- 
tainly render the continuation of the inheritance tax unneces- 
sary. It is easy to see the inequalities and injustices that must 
necessarily follow. Tens of thousands of estates probated in 
1917, when the pending bill is in operation, will pay millions 
of dollars of inheritance taxes, but the tens of thousands of 
estates probated in 1918 will go free. This tax once adopted, 
as it has been in the States, is permanent, and while injustices 
result they will be fairly equalized in the course of time. If 
inheritance taxes are to be raised, let the States have the full 
benefit of them. : 

It has been often said that we do not know much about 
taxation in this country. Protective tariffs, however high, 
have largely been paid by the foreigner, and they have greatly 
encouraged diversity of industry and general prosperity. The 
time has now come apparently when we are to know all about 
all kinds of taxes in this country. It is of vital importance 
that we should start right and, if possible, keep right in our 
efforts to raise the vast sums of money that will be needed. 
Why should we tax the American over and over again in every 
single activity in which he is interested and let the foreigner 
do business in this country practically free from any taxes at 
all? The gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber have 
frequently announced that they intend to make the rich pay 
the expenses of the Government. I am not rich as riches go 
in these days, but I pay an income tax willingly and I see no 
special virtue in that willingness. The purpose of any man or 
set of men who stand up in legislative bodies and try to 
secure political success by assailing the rich is very apparent. 
But any man possessed of common sense knows that taxes must 
be paid before wages are paid. Not only taxes but all overhead 
charges and dividends will be paid before wages are paid, 
Individuals with large incomes can, and should willingly, pay 
a reasonable income tax, but if this tax or any other tax be- 
comes vindictive and confiscatory it will soon find its way back 
to the producer and be taken from wages, and that will hap- 
pen, which the Democratic Party in 1912 said would happen 
under high taxes, to wit, “The purchasing power of the peo- 
ple’s toil will be reduced.” 

Again, the whole tendency and effect of this bill will be to 
encourage Federal dictation in State and community affairs, 
If the Federal Government exhausts the tax-paying power of 
the people the Federal Government must pay the public ob- 
ligations. The State highways will soon have to depend en- 
tirely upon the Federal Treasury. A fair start in this direc- 
tion has already been made by the good-roads bill passed this 
session, Next in order will come the schools, as evidenced by 
the Smith-Lever vocational education bill which was passed 
this session and for which millions of dollars were appropriated. 
Good roads and good schools are most worthy objects of public 
regard, but if turned over to Federal support the result will be 
to hasten the centralization of every governmental activity. 
This is one of the great dangers of the present day. If the 
States refuse or are unable to secure for the people all the 
social and political blessings to which they are entitled, Con- 
gress may well come to their rescue. But to encourage de- 
pendence upon Federal aid when State aid and community 
supervision will be far more satisfactory and far less ex- 
pensive is a great mistake. I do not say that we have crossed 
the dead line yet, but I do say that the wholesale usurpation of 
local revenues under this bill will encourage if not make neces- 
sary Federal intermeddling with State and community control 
over all our local and domestic interests. 

One more suggestion. If you are sincere in your desire to 
create a tariff commission to inquire into the cost of production 
abroad, you as a party must expect in the future to take the 
cost of production into consideration in laying customs duties. 
Of course, if you do that, you must recognize the principle of 
protection. If the tariff commission created by the pending bill 


finds the cost of production abroad far below that in this cum 


try, what do you expect to do? I see that the Senator from 


Alabama [Mr. UnpEeRwoop] is in his seat, and he is to follow 
me, and I should be glad to have him answer that question. 
You ought as a party to frankly answer this question now. 
You also have an antidumping clause in this bill, but it applies 
only where the foreign producer attempts to unload his goods 
in this country at prices below those prevailing abroad. Now, 
what remedy do you propose if the goods are not offered below 
prevailing prices where manufactured but nevertheless are, in 
fact, sold here far below the cost of production of similar goods 
in this country? Certainly in such cases your antidumping law 
will be of no avail, yet the American producer will be subjected 
to disastrous competition. You ought to frankly state now 
what American industries-may expect if such conditions are 
met. You propose in this bill to protect the manufacturer of 
dyestuffs after the war in order to start the industry in this 
country. Suppose after you have done this it develops that the 
industry can not continue to live without protection. Do you 
not see that when you protect an infant industry you concede 
the whole argument of protection end you must cease to be a 
tariff-for-revenue-only party? Do you not see that it is just as 
important to protect an industry 100 years old as one a month 
old when that industry is vital to the industrial life of the 
Nation? These questions that I have propounded you should 
answer before election day. It is clear to me that you are fool- 
ing yourselves and trying to fool the American people. Your 
latest tariff plank has been published to the world for more than 
two months, It emphatically indorses the Underwood tariff 
bill. You insist that the idea of protection was not entertained 
in framing that bill, Then your 1916 tariff plank proceeds with 
a lot of weasel phrases which seek to draw the free-trade blood 
out of the sentence indorsing the Underwood act and substitute 
protection serum. You have had more than two months to 
demonstrate to the people what you really mean by your latest 
platform jumble on the tariff. If as a party you had any idea 
of recognizing the protection principle, why do you not do it 
now? Why did you not do it when you framed this bill? You 
have enormous and extraordinary sums of money to raise, 
You have gone out into the byways and hedges and called to 
your aid every source of revenue but protective tariffs. Judged 
by your deeds rather than by your platform promises, you are 


trying to wiggle and slip by another election and then do as you. 


please. You have no right to expect the confidence of the 
people. The reason why you have never been able to retain 
power for more than four years at a time is because of your 
mendacious and deceptive record upon this most vital of all 
questions to the American people. Why do you not now go into 
caucus and try to find out what your party means by its 1916 
platform? Try to find out where you stand, and let the people 
know. There is time enough, and I can assure you that the 
great industrial interests of this country and the wage earners 
of this country would like to know where you stand. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, when Thomas Jefferson. 


founded the Democratic Party. he made it enduring by impart- 
ing to it a broad philosophy and profound human interest. Prin- 
ciple, not expediency, distinguished It in the early days of the 
Republic. Shall it fail to so distinguish it to-day? In the nature 
of things the Democratic Party was always the party of the 
people, and all men who felt an impulse to champion the cause 
of the weak or the oppressed found themselves in the ranks of 
our party. So long as it battles for great principles and stands 
square to the rights of the common masses of the American 
people it will continue to be a great dominating force in American 
politics, whether it is in office or whether it is out of office; but 
once allow it to compromise principle for expediency, forget 
justice to the masses of the people in order that special in- 
terests may be placated, then defeat and disaster will inevitably 
come. 

the great principles that have come down to us from 
the days of a Jefferson, a Madison, and a Jackson is the prin- 
ciple that in equality of taxation there is justice; that in the 
abuse of the taxing power of the Government there can only 


‘result injustice and oppression to the men and women of 


America. Of all the great powers that the several States sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government at the time of the adoption 
of our Constitution the most important was the granting of 
the right to the Federal Government to levy and collect taxes. 
This is necessarily so. Without the power to tax the Federal 
Government could not exist. Without the power to raise reye- 


nue we could not maintain an Army and Navy, we could not 


organize the courts of the land—in fact, the machinery of the 
Government would stop. 


But as the taxing power is the greatest power, the most neces- - 
sary power, that was delegated to the Federal Government by 
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the several States, it can also be said the power to tax is the 
most dangerous power that the several States surrendered to the 
Federal Government. The power to tax carries with it the 
power to destroy. The power to tax carries with it the power 
to build up one man at the expense of the many. The power to 
tax gives the Congress of the United States the opportunity to 
discriminate in favor of the few as against the many. 

I think at this time it is well to take stock of the present 
political conditions, It is well for us to define the great prin- 
ciples that control the party in power in levying taxation before 
we attempt to analyze the legislation that has already been 
passed by the present administration and the legislation that 
will be passed before we adjourn this Congress. If we sall the 
ship of state true to our principles we may make minor mis- 
takes, but we will carry it safely into port. But if we com- 
promise with our principles in writing legislation there is no 
telling what dangers may confront us now and in the future, 
and we abandon nll justification for our having been returned 
to power four years ago. 

The principle which guides the Democratice Party when it 
is writing revenue bills has been clearly defined in its party 
platforms, but I know of no clearer definition of the principle 
than that which is defined in the party platform of 1892, when 
the party won a great victory in the country, and in the party 
platform of 1912, when it again was returned to power by a 
tremendous majority in both branches of Congress and suc- 
ceeded in regaining the Presidency of the United States. The 
Democratic platform of 1892 made this declaration: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robber 
great 8 the American people for the benefit of the few. We 
declare it to a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and 
collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only, and we 
demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the necessi- 
ties of the Government when honestly and economically administered. 

In 1912 there was the second great victory of the Democratic 
Party after the War between the States, because while it is 
true that we elected Mr. Cleveland President of the United 
States in 1884, at no time during that administration did the 
Democratic Party control absolutely the legislative branch of 
the Government, and it was only following the election in 1892 
and in 1912 that we succeeded to the control of both the Presi- 
dency and the legislative branches of the Government so that 
we were enabled to write our principles into law on the statute 
books of the country. 

The platform of 1912 says: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the 1 5155 of reve- 
nue, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited 
K Be) necessities of government honestly and economically adminis- 

We are not limited in our declaration of principles to our 
party platform. We have statements coming from the great 
party chieftains who carried the banner of Democracy in these 
respective victorics. After the election of 1892 Grover Cleve- 
land, in delivering his inaugural address on the 4th day of 
March, 1893, referring to the question of taxation and customs 
duties, made this statement: 

When we tear aside the delusions and Se e which have 
blinded our countrymen to their condition under vicious tarif laws, we 
but show them how far they have been led away from the paths of con- 
tentment and prosperity. When we proclaim that the necessity for 
revenue to support the Government furnishes the only justification for 
taxing the people, we announce a truth so plain that its denial would 
seem to Indicate the extent to which E may be influenced b; 
familiarity with perversions of the taxing power. nd when we see 
to reinstate the self-confidence and business enterprise of our citizens 
by discrediting an abject dependence upon governmental favor, we strive 
to stimulate those elements of American character which support the 
hope of American : sulevement. 

There can be no question, Mr. President, about the meaning 
of that ringing declaration of Democratic principles coming from 
a man who supported the principles of the Democratic Party 
with courage and without compromise. I 

But we can come to a later declaration on this subject. After 
the Democratic Party was returned to power its first official act 
was to rewrite the customs tariff laws. Those laws were written 
in accord with the principles of the party, the fundamental prin- 
ciples, that taxes should be levied for the purpose of raising 
the necessary revenue to support the Government and not for the 
purpose of building up special interests. A 

I take it that there is not a man on the Democratic side of this 
Chamber who wili deny the proposition that the tariff act of 
October, 1913, was written to accord with Democratic principles 
and to harmonize with the doctrine that the purpose of levying 
taxation was for the purpose of raising revenue. 

I am satisfied that there is no Senator on the Republican side 
of this Chamber who will contend that the present tariff law 
was not written for the purpose of revenue and was not enacted 


of the 


for the purpose of protecting industries. There may be an inci- 
dental protection growing out of the levying of any tax. There 


is; we are bound to admit it. But the purpose of writing your 
revenue bills is the question that governs, and I am satisfied 
that there is not a Republican Senator who will deny the pur- 
pose that supported the action of the membership of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House and in the Senate in enacting the 
present tariff law. 

That law was signed by the President of the United States on 
the evening of October 13, 1918. At the time of the signing of 
the act he invited the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and the members of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and others to be present to 
witness the signing of that bill, and after affixing his signature 
to the document he made this statement to those who were 
present. 


I feel a very peculiar piasta in what I have just done by maf of 
taking part in the completion of a great picce of business. It a 
pleasure which is very hard to express in words which are adequate to 
express the feeling, because the feeling that I have is that we have done 
the rank and file of the ple of this country a great service. It is 
hard to speak of these things without seeman to go off into campaign 
eloquence; but that is not my feeling. It one very profound, a 
feeling of profound gratitude that, working with the splendid men 
who have carried this thing through with studious attention and doing 
justice all around, I should have had 55 in serving the poopie of 
this country as we have been striving to serve them since I can re- 
member, 
JUSTICE IN UNITED STATES. 


I have had the 8 of something like this at heart ever 
since I was a boy, and I know men standing around me who can say the 
same thing, who have been waiting to see the things done which it was 
necessary to do in order that there might be justice in the United States, 
And so it is a solemn moment that brings such a business to a conclusion, 
and I hope I will not be thought to be demanding too much of my col- 
leagues when I say that this, great as it is, is the accomplishment of 
ouly half the journey. We have set the business of this country free 
from those conditions which have made monopoly not only possible, but 
in a sense easy and natural. 


Mr. President, could the leader of his party announce in more 
solemn and sincere language his approval of a party measure 
and his commitment to party principle than Woodrow Wilson 
announced when, as President of the United States, he gave life 
and vitality to the present revenue laws of this land by affixing 
his signature to the bill that had just been enacted by his party? 

So I say there can not be any difference of opinion as to where 
the Democratic Party has stood in the past and for what prin- 
ciples it contended when it enacted the present revenue law, 
There was no doubt on that subject in the House of Representa- 
tives when the bill was originated. In presenting the tariff bill 
to the House of Representatives at that time, standing as the 
representative of my party, I made this statement: 

The Democratic aor stands for a tariff for revenue only, with 
emphasis upon the world “only.” We do not propose to tax one man 
for the benefit of another, except for the necessary revenue that we must 
raise to administer this Government economically, 

Then, how do we arrive at a basis in writing a revenue tariff bill? 
We adopt the competitive theory. We say that no revenue can be pro- 
duced at the customhouse unless there is some competition between the 
products of 1 A countries and domestic products; that if you put 
the wall so high that you close the door to importation no revenue can 
be raised; and that if you want to raise revenue at the customhouse 
you must admit some importations before the tax will fall upon them 
and revenue be derived. 


I was speaking to the Republican side of the House— 


You have for 50 years played favorites. You have given to your 
chosen minions the power to tax the American people by bulliling pro- 
hibitive tariff walls and you have opened the gates of those walls to 
zet revenue from those for whom you did not care. In this bill we 

ve not been able at one fell swoop to wipe out all iniquities, the in- 
2 and the favoritism that you have ingrafted on the body politic 
n five decades. But so far as this committee and our party is con- 
cerned, we have played favorites with no man. No favored manufac- 
turer has sat behind the closed doors of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to dictate the taxes that he should be allowed to levy on the 
American pone 

The real question that we have to consider is that of the rights and 
interests of the consuming masses of the American ple. e ques- 
tion of industry in this Apa i is, and from our standpoint must always 
be, seconded to the right and necessities of the great American con- 
suming public. 


Mr. President, I do not think it is possible for a party to have 
more clearly defined its principles in the enactment of legisla- 
tion that the Democratic Party has defined its principles in the 
enactment of the present law. There is no particular charm, 
there is no fetishism in declaring that we stand for the principle 
that taxation should be levied only for the purpose of raising 
revenue. There is nothing in the word; it is the great principle 
that stands behind the word that gives vitality and life and sub- 
stance to the declaration of our party. From the beginning we 


recognized that the taxing power should only be used in the in- 
terest of the people; that it should only be used to support the 
Government. 

Almost from the beginning the Republican Party has acted 
upon the principle that the power to tax at the customhouse 
should be used for the purpose primarily of building up industry 
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in the United States; that the primary purpose should be to 
prevent competition, and, ultimately, to foster monopoly by the 
use of the taxing power. The question of raising revenue was 
u secondary prineiple. Fortunately for you and your principles, 
in the early days after your party came into power you could 
levy taxes at the custemhouse to build up industry and at the 
same time secure revenue; but you and the American people 
may as well realize now as to-morrow that that day has passed. 
You were enabled to levy very high rates of taxation at the cus- 
tomhouse upon foreign products competing with home industry, 
and yet raise large amounts of revenue. Why? Because when 
you came into power the industries of this country had not devel- 
oped to be the great monopolies that exist to-day. There was 
hardly a branch of industry in the United States, if one, when 
your party first came into power, and during the first two decades 
of your administration, that was able to manufacture sufficient 
of its products to supply the needs of the American people. You 
had a growing and an expanding West, with immigration com- 
ing in from foreign lands and continually building up new mar- 
kets for your industries within the confines of continental United 
States, with the result that you were enabled to levy high taxes 
at the customhouse, and yet importations had to come through, 
beeause your home products were not sufficient to supply the 
American market. 

Take the great steel and iron industry. Some time between 
the seventies and the eighties—I do not recall the exact date 
you raised in the neighborhood of $25,000,000 of revenue from 
that schedule alone. At that time, if my recollection serves me 
aright, you had a tax on steel rails of $13.44 a ton; you had a tax 
on pig iron of $6.72 a ton, and the remainder of your iron and 
steel schedule was fixed on that basis; and yet you raised enor- 
mous revenue at the customshouse from that schedule, because 
your industry had not then grown to the extent that it could 
supply the needs of the American people. You ground out of 
them these enormous taxes to make princes in the iron and steel 
business, to make fabulous fortunes for private individuals that 
have come down to. us to-day. 

But under this hot-house development, encouraged by the 
enormous artificial profits that you had created, the revenue 
dropped and dropped and dropped at the customhouse, and 
you reduced and reduced and reduced your tariff taxes on the 
iron and steel schedule, until the day came when you went out 
of power, when you hardly raised one-fourth of the revenue at 
the customhouse on iron and steel that you had formerly 
raised, and you had reduced your tax on steel rails to $3.92 a 
ton and you had reduced your tax on pig iron to $2.50 a ton, if 
my recollection serves me aright. That was the result of pro- 
tection and overprotection. 

Now, what is true of the tron and steel schedule—and I only 
give it by way of illustration—is true of other great sched- 
ules, and of most of the great industries of this country. You 
have developed them until on most lines they are able to supply 
the American people with the entire product that they desire 
to consume; and when you put a protective tariff duty back on 
those schedules at the customhouse, you will not get revenue, 
but you will cut off revenue entirely, and only make the strain 
on other sources of revenue the greater if you follow your 
avowed principles. > 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Is not the doctrine that you may put a prohibi- 
tive tariff for the purpose of preventing imports under the plea 
of raising revenue unconstitutional and a fraudulent interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as the interpretation that our 
fathers in the Democratic faith have given us, they accord with 
the views which the Senator from Oklahoma has expressed. So 
far as to what the Supreme Court of the United States may say, 
that is a different question, because the court will not interpret 
the purpose of our act. 

I do not wish it to be said that I have announced that no 
more revenue could be raised at the customhouse than we 
raise under the present law. Additional revenue could be 
raised under a revenue tariff. If you played no favorites and 
gave every industry in this country a like protection under a 
protective tariff, you would cut down the revenue that we 
would raise and would not increase it; but you never have dis- 
tributed your favors with even-handed justice. There never 
has been a day in the legislative history of your party when 
you were confronted with enacting customs laws that you did 
not play favorites, and you will do it again. You will give to 
the selected few the right to monopolize and abuse the Ameri- 
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can market, and you will open the sluice gates of competition 
on those for whom you do not care. You could raise more 
revenue at the customhouse. We lost $19,000,000 of revenue by 
taking the tax off raw wool; but we did it in order that 
we might reduce taxes at the top, in order that we might 
lessen the burden of taxes on the man who wears a woolen 
shirt, and on the American people who consume woolen goods, 
in order that our woolen industries might develop and grow and 
have an opportunity with free raw materials to go beyond the 
seas and to build up their industry in foreign markets, as the 
iron and steel industry has done in the past under a lessening 

Your system of taxation as applied to the wool industry 
was to establish a prohibitive tax and you kept it so high that 
the industry never grew, and it never developed a foreign market. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In one moment. I shall yield as soon 
as I finish this sentence. 

In your policy on the iron and steel schedule conditions forced 
you to make continual reductions, these reductions broadened 
and strengthened it and made it a great industry, that grew by 
leaps and bounds and developed immense trade in foreign coun- 
tries. Now I will yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the Senator’s exposition of his views on the tariff question. I 
know he always states frankly and freely what he stands for, 
but I am sometimes puzzled to reconcile the statements made by 
him and the leading members of his party before election and 
subsequent action on the part of Democratic Congresses. There- 
fore, with the Senator's permission, I want to eall his atten- 
tion to some remarks which he made in Connecticut in 1912. 
He may remember that at that time he engaged in a joint debate 
with Representative Hitt in Waterbury. I now quote from the 
leading Democratic paper of Connecticut, the issue of October 
16, 1912, the remarks of the Senator from Alabama, as follows: 


Now, let me see where the difference between these two great parties 
is. He [Mr, HILL] says we are a free-trade party. I deny it. There 
is a clean distinction. Whenever you cut off competition, n you are 
damming back revenue, and your tariff is levied for the pu of pro- 
tecting somebody's profits, and not for the purpose of get revenue 
for the Government, When you equalize exactly the difference in cost 
at home and abroad, if you can de it—it is impossible to do it exactly, 
but you can approximate it—but when you do that, you have got a 
competitive 2 

As I understand, the Senator from Alabama at that time was 
in favor of what he called “a competitive tarif,” and was en- 
deavoring to define his position. Then he goes on to say: 

Now, there are two sides to this question. There is not a particle of 

ossibility that the Democratic Pa will not equalize the ‘erence in 
r at home and abroad, 

Now, we come to Congress and we get a tariff bill after the 
election, and in the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, of which the Senator from Alabama was chairman, I 
find this language: 

The statement is therefore made that no part of the committee's 
work has been founded upon a belief in the cost of production theory, 
and the theory is absolutely rejected as a guide in tariff making. 

I understand that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simons], chairman of the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate, most positively and emphatically reiterates that in the 
framing of that tariff law the cost of production theory was 
rejected, and all idea of protection was rejected. 


The Senator from Alabama has explained here his view as to 


the necessary protection which may come from a revenue tariff. 
What I would like to have him state now is whether, in fram- 
ing a tariff law, he believes, as he stated in Waterbury, that 
cost of production at home and abroad should be taken into 
consideration in equalizing the economic differences in cost of 
production? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator is drawing his own con- 
clusions from what I said. What I said in Waterbury is in 
absolute accord with what I said in the report which I had 
the privilege of making as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee to the House when the present tariff law was re- 
ported, and what I have just stated is in entire aceord with 
what I stated in Waterbury. I did not state in Waterbury that 
I believed in taking the difference in cost of production as the 
guide in writing a tariff bill, I stated there that the Demo- 
eratic Party stood for the principle of writing a tariff for 
revenue only; but I did state that the dividing line between a 
revenue tariff and a protective tariff was clearly defined at the 
point where the difference in cost at home and abroad is 


found, because whenever you had the costs equalized you had 


competition; you were not damming back competition for the 
purpose of protecting profits; but when you went one cent above 
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the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 
then you were protecting. profits, you were not levying tariff 
taxes for revenue, but you were levying them for protection, in 
order that some man might make more profit out of his industry 
than he would if he had fair competition. r 

There is no conflict between what I said at Waterbury and 
what I say here. The only respect in which the Senator might 
challenge my statement is that I said that the Democratic Party 
would not reduce the tariff below the difference in the wage 
cost; and, save only in exceptional instances, where we were 
compelled to put articles on the free list, we have not done so, 
as I will demonstrete by authentic reports of governmental de- 
partments before I get through this 

However, while the Senater has that point in view, and in 
order to show exactly what I did say on the subject, I should 
like to have the Secretary read from the report I made for the 
Ways and Means Committee on the 22d day of April, 1913. 
which accompanied H, R. 3321, commonly known as the tariff 
bill. I will ask the Secretary to read the first two pages that 
are marked, first, what was stated with reference to the cost-of- 
production theory, and, second, what was said in reference to a 
competitive tariff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Owen in the chair). With- 
out objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Seeretary read as follows: : 

COST-OF-PRODUCTION THEORY REJECTED. 

The so-called theory of cost of production as a regulator of rates was 
fully discussed at the time tariff-revision bills were introduced by the 
Ways and Means Committee during the Sixty-second Co „ It will 
be recalled that much was said by protection advocates in support of 
the view that it was incumbent npon the United States to maintain a 
system of tarif rates that wouid cover differences in cost of production 
between the United States and foreign countries in addition to a 


reasonable margin of profit. That doctrine became the basis of the 
work of the tariff board, which furnished reports to the President, 


woolens, cottons, pulp, and paper. Many manufacturers haye . 
sented arguments sed on the doc e 


highest. This assumption is based upon an erroneous view of inter- 
national trade, and finds no warrant whatever in economic reasoning. 
In certain classes of 


is bronght into existence under the least favorable SORA TASAA, ro- 
vided that all portions of the supply are necessary to satisfy a given 


75 cents, or 81 per bushel. The price is fixed by a comparison o 
demand and supply, and cost of production merely affords the limit 
which determines the range of prices. This is a familiar condition 
in connection with cultural commodities, in which production 
continues on unfertile ds, even though very much beter soil ma, 
be in use. The better soll dees not drive the poorer soll out o 
cutlivation uuless there is so much of the better that it is unnecessary 
te cultivate the poorer soll. Where soils of different grades are em- 
ployed the price of the product has nothing to do with vost of 
production, but is determined ultimately by the cost of production 
of the most expensive unit of the desired supply. It is evident in 
these cases that a study of the difference in coxt of production would 
have no relation to the amount of tariff needed to protect industries 
in one country against the competition of those in another. 

There are also numerous commodities whose production is carried 
on in-countries which have a much smaller natural aptness for them 
than do others, because the latter, which might compete successfully 
with them, have a far greater advantage in producing some other 
commodity. Thus, if State No. 1 cam produce both corn and wheat 
more cheaply than State No. 2, it does not follow that It will do so. 
If its advantage in the production of wheat is disproportionately 
greater than its advanta; in the production of cern, it will devote 
attention chiefly or wholly to that commodity in which it has the 
greatest surplus of productive power. In this case a study of the 
difference of money expenses of production will throw no light what- 
ever upon the amount of tariff needed in order to equalize conditions 
of production. There are numerous instances in which a condition 
of this kind exists—a country having the decided advantage in a 
eertain commodity, but producing it only te a very limited extent, 
because there is n ter field for its capital in other directions. In 
such cases ascertaining that the money cost of producing a given 
article in the country of great advantage is lower than in the less 
favored country does not indicate the necessity of a tariff duty upon 
this article in the less favored country, because the more fayored will 
not produce it to any considerable extent in any event. 


Even in those instances where two countries are actively and exten- 
sively in producing a manufactured article whose price is 
determined by cost of production under the most faverable condl- 
tions, as is the case with many largely manufactured articles, such as 
shoes, cloth, and the like, 2 diference in money cost of production 
Is no indication of comparative competitive power. In order to have 
it do so there must be an ascertainment of the relative efficiency of 
labor, as well as of the extent to which given money expenses are the 
resuit of already existing tariff duties. If expenses of production 
have been rendered higher by tariff duties, so that the cost of pro- 
ducing an article whose raw material is increased in price by tariff 
duties, the fact of higher money expenses of production does not 
necessarily indicate inferiority in productive power as to that par- 
ticular article. 

It should also be noted that in every country there is a great 


range of difference in cost of production. Scarcely any commodity - 


has a uniform cost of production. There is more difference, as à 
rule, between factories In the same country than between the best 
and poorest factories in one country and those of corresponding grades 
in another. In the report of the Tariff Board on pulp and paper 
little difference was found in 1 of production between the 
United States and Canada in the t mills, but a very great dif- 
ference in mg rears of Ub reg: ys was found between the best and 
poorest mills in the United States. The conclusion would have been, 
therefore, that while protection was not needed by the best factories 
in the United States against the Canadian factories it was needed 
by the poorer factories in the United States against the better fac- 
tories, but not against those in Canada. Owing to this variation in 
cost of production within the same country, it is not possible to com- 
55 in Wee terms the productive power of one country with that 
of ano x 

Only ae > can be taken, and these show nothing as to any 
given case. n order to have the cost-of-production theory mean 
movies y it must be i by provisions showing whether it is 
Intend to apply to differences between. the best factories in two 
countries or e difference between the poorest factories in one 
country and the best in another. Otherwise it will indicate nothing, 
since a tariff which would protect the best factory in one country will 
not protect the poorest factory there, or perhaps even the average 
factory. A duty which will lize the average difference in cost 
of production between two countries protects no one, since it is more 
than is needed by the most efficient producer and less than is needed 
by the least efficient producer. 

The following are some of the reasons why costs are not obtainable: 

1. Money expenses of production must be ascertained from books 
designed to show manufacturing costs. There is no uniformity in 
methods of cost accounting, and many factories employ no cost- 
accounting system. Cost figures obtained without cost books are of 
very little service. Such figures obtained frem sets of books which 
are kept in different ways are of equally little service. This is true 
in the textile industries to a very great extent, a condition admitted 
by the Tariff Board throughout their report. 

2. Even if money costs could be actually ascertained on a comparative 
basis in an unquestionable manner, they must be secured not merely 


from one country but from every competing country, so that the extent 


or scope of competition against which the United States must exert 
itself may be known. It might very well be that one country would 
hare a low money cost of production, but this would be of little sig- 
3 by that country could not indefinitely increase the amount of 

production. f 

3. Even if the facts could be ascertained in absolutely accurate form 
for all competing foreign countries, the res would be of little service 
as a guide in fixing tariff duties because it would not be known in any 
given case whether such costs afforded the basis for fixi prices. 
They do not invariably afford such a basis. Wherever monopoly condi- 
tions exist, wherever the export price system exists, and wherever 
patents are an important factor in 3 the mere ascertainment 
of the cost of production is of little importance. It is far more sig- 
ane cases to know the range of actual selling prices over a 
org 0 

4. Inasmuch as variations in money cost of production have no par- 
ticular significance unless pe correspond to relative sacritice of 

bor and capital, and inasmuch as they do net so correspond except 
in countries whose price levels are about the same, no safe conclusion 
can be drawn from differences in cost regarding the extent to which a 
country with a low money cost will be able to undersell or compete 
with a country subject to a high money cost. 

The situation is exemplified in the case of railroad rates, where the 
constant effort fs to fix the rates upon a reasonable basis; yet this 
almost invariably results in giving to the well-built and efficiently 
managed roads too large a margin a at while it does not give 
sufficient margin to those overcapitalized, badly constructed, or ineffi- 
ciently managed. The addition of a reasonable profit” over and above 
the difference in the cost of production very greatly complicates the 
Bronie and makes the le in theory positively absurd in appli- 
cation. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have had read what 
the committee snid in rejection of the theory of the difference 
in cost of production as a basis for levying customs taxes. Now 
I ask the Secretary to read what the repoit stated in reference to 
a competitive tariff. which I think will demonstrate to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that what I said at Waterbury is carried 
out by what I said in reporting the tariff bill to the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary reud as follows: 

THEORY OF A COMPETITIVE TARIFF, 


The 1 Une between the positions of the two great parties on 
this question is very clear and easily ascertained in theory. Where 
the tarif rates balance the difference in cost at home and abroad, in- 
cluding an allowance for the difference in freight rates, the tarif must 
be competitive, and from that point downward to the lowest tariff 
that can be levied ‘t will continue to be competitive to a greater or less 
extent. Where competition is not interfered with by levying the tax 
above the highest competitive point, the profits of the manufacturer 
are net protected. On the other hand, when the duties levied at the 


customhouse are high enough to allow the American manufacturer to 
make a profit before bis competitor can enter the field, we have in- 
vaded the domain of the protection of profits. In our judgment the 
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protection of any profit must of necessity have a tendency to destroy 
competition and create monopoly, whether the profit protected is rea- 
sonable or unreasonable. 

We should bear in mind that to establish a business in a foreign 
country requires a vast outlay, both in time and capital. Should the 
foreign manufacturer attempt to establish himself in this country, he 
must advertise his goods, establish selling agencies and points of dis- 
tribution before he can successfully conduct his business. After he 
has done so, if the home producer is protected by a law that not only 
equals the difference in cost at home and abroad, but also protects a 
reasonable or unreasonable profit, it is only necessary for him to lower 
his prices slightly below the point that the law has fixed to protect his 

rofits and his competitor must retire from the country or become a 
ere t, because he would then have to sell bis goods at a loss and not 
a Drott The toreign manufacturer having retired, the home producer 
could raise his priren to any level that competition would allow him, and 
it is not probable that the foreigner, who had already been driven out 
of the country, would return, no matter how Inviting the field, as long 
as the law remained on the statute books that would enable his com- 
petitor to put him out of business, 

Thirty or forty years ago, with a large number of small manufac- 
turers, honest competition, no attempt to restrict trade, and a home 
market more than abie to consume the production of our mills and fac- 
tories, the danger and the injury to the consumer of the country was 
neither so great ror so apparent as it is to-day, when the contro! of 
many large industries nas been concentrated in the hands of a few. 
Domestic competition then regulated prices to a reasonable extent even 
where foreign competition was prohibited. When we ceased having 
competition at home, and the law 1 competition from abroad by 
. there 1s no relief for the consumer except to cry 
out for vernment regulation. There is no more reason or justice 
in having the Government attempt to protect the profits of the manu- 
facturers and producers of this country than there would be to protect 
the profits of the merchant or the lawyer, the banker or the farmer, 
or the wages of the laboring man. By reason of the efficient use of 
American machinery by American labor, in most of the manufactures 
of this countrys the labor cost per unit of production is no greater 
here than abroad. It is admitted, of course, that the actual wage of 
the American laborer is in excess of European countries, but as to most 
articles the labor wage in this country is not more than double the 
labor wage abroad. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN. Unless the Senator desires to comment on 
this report, I should like to suggest that it does not seem to me 
that it demonstrates harmony between the statement made by 
the Senator in Waterbury and his statement as chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and I will indi- 
cate to him why, to the best of my ability. 

The report that has been read takes the ground that it is 
impossible to estimate the difference in cost of production at 
ya and abroad, or so nearly impossible that it is imprac- 
ticable. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Itis. There is no question about that. 

Mr, McLEAN, And the Senator in Waterbury clearly stated 
that you may approximate it. Then he went on to say in 
Waterbury that there is not a particle of possibility that the 
Democratie Party will not equalize the difference in labor cost 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ` Certainly; labor cost; but I did not say 
that we would write our tax on the basis of the difference of 
cost of production. That is a very different question. 

Mr. McLEAN. Wait just one minute. I do not care to pro- 
long this debate. If I understand the Senator, it will not be 
necessary for me to continue my questions, As I understand 
him, his position is that while the difference in economic cost of 
production can not be ascertained so as to be of any practical 
benefit, nevertheless, accidentally or incidentally, his tariff may 
give protection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no; the Senator misunderstands 
me. I do not contend at all that the present tariff was written 
to give protection or would give protection in the sense that the 
Senator from Connecticut defines protection; that is, a protec- 
tion that will protect the profits of a manufacturer, 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be glad if the Senator will allow 
me to answer him—in other words, a protection that will more 
than equalize the difference in cost at home and abroad. I do 
not contend that. I never have contended it. What I mean 
when I say that any revenue tariff will give some protection is 
not in the technical sense in which the Senator uses the word, 
but is in the broader sense that any tax levied at the custom- 
house to some extent dams back competition; and the damming 
back of that competition, no matter how infinitesimally small it 
may be, to that extent is an advantage to the man inside the 
tariff wall. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is just what I say. 
is not intentional. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly not; and I have never con- 
tended for intentional protection. 

When I was interrupted by the Senator from Connecticut I 
was discussing the possibility of the Republican Party raising 
the revenue to support this Government under its theory of a 


It is incidental. It 


protective tariff, and I had stated that I did not contend that 
more tariff taxes could not be raised at the customhouse than 
were raised in normal times under existing law. You can levy a 
tax on raw wool; but would the representatives of the people 
of New England and New York, the great manufacturers of 
wool, who may some day desire to go to foreign markets to sell 
their surplus products, desire to return to a Republican system 
of taxing raw wool at the customhouse, enhancing and in- 
creasing enormously the burden on the American people, and 
hampering the industry in its efforts to build up foreign trade? 

The Democratic Party can raise more revenue at the custom- 
house under its theory of taxes for revenue only. It can levy 
a tax on tea. There would be no protection in that. Prac- 
tically no tea is grown in this country. 

It could levy a tax on coffee. There would be no protection 
in that, because outside of the small amount of coffee that is 
grown in Porto Rico, most of which goes to Europe, there is 
no coffee grown in this country. There are many items on 
which you could levy a revenue tariff at the customhouse and 
raise additional revenue, but there are few items on which 
you could levy a protective tariff—a tariff that was greater 
than the difference in cost of production at home and abroad, 
a tariff levied to protect profits—in which you would not dam 
back revenue instead of increasing it. 

The hour has come in this country where, on the one hand, 
the growth of the great American industries has supplied the 
consuming public, and on the other hand an enormous addi- 
tional need for revenue has been presented to us by the increase 
of the Army and the Navy, when you must adopt one or two 
methods of collecting taxes: You must levy your tax on wealth 
or you must levy your tax on consumption. You must levy 
your tax on the accumulations of mankind or you must levy 
your tax on the numbers of mankind. 

I believe in an income tax. I think one of the greatest pro- 
visions of the present revenue law is the fact that for the first 
time in the history of this country as a matter of permanent 
legislation it established the principle of taxing wealth, and no 
matter whether you return to power some day in the distant 
future or not the Republican Party will not repeal the income- 
tax law, because it will not deny recognition of the principle 
the Democratic Party has put on the statute books, that wealth 
receives a greater protection from this Government than poverty, 
and wealth should bear a larger percentage of the burdens of 
government than poverty. è: 

If you were returned to power to-morrow, you would keep 
the income tax on the statute books as a matter of necessity. 
You might changes its details, but you could not change the 
principle. If you were returned to power to-morrow, you would 
find that you could not increase your revenue at the customhouse 
by applying Republican principles, and the only way you could 
get an increased revenue at the customhouse would be by levying 
your taxes for revenue and not for protection, which you never 
have done heretofore. 

But the charge has been made that the Democratic Party, in 
enacting its tariff legislation, has injured the great industrial 
development of America; and when it is pointed out to you that 
there is a wonderful era of prosperity in the United States, that 
bank balances and bank clearances have never been so large, that 
there has never before been the amount of idle money in the 
country hunting investment that there is at present, that interest 
rates have never been lower, that every man in the United States 
who desires employment can get it, that the production of our 
furnaces and our factories has never been greater—when you 
are faced with these indisputable facts of American prosperity 
and American success under the laws that are now on the statute 
books, you answer by saying that this is brought about by the 
European war; that it did not exist prior to the beginning of 
the European war; that this country was then threatened with 
a deluge of importations; that disaster and hard times threat- 
ened the country. 

You must remember that we inherited dull times from your 
administration when our party came into power; that times 
after we came into power were gradually improving and get- 
ting better, money conditions were being relieved, men were be- 
ginning to be employed, until the outbreak of the war in Europe; 
and when that great calamity happened it paralyzed trade, it 
destroyed confidence, it closed down establishments. Men were 
unable to loo“ into the future. They knew that a large portion 
of their goods had crossed the seas and gone into foreign trade; 
that the contending nations of Europe were battling for the sea 
and destroying commerce; that their markets in a large por- 
tion of Europe were closed. They hesitated about conducting 
their business. They slowed down the machine to see what 
was going to happen by reason of this foreign war. More than 
that, the great banking interest of this country became paralyzed 
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with an unwarranted fear for the future. It came to the floor of 
Congress and told us that if relief were not granted immediately 
American markets would be deluged by the dumping of American 
securities. and that something must be done to protect against it. 

Well, the Democratic Congress did endeavor to protect the 
country against an untoward disaster, if it should ever happen; 
but it never happened. Those business men were unduly 
alarmed. Europe did not dump its securities; and an attempt is 
-being made by laws in Europe to-day to make Europeans sell 
their American securities, in order that they can settle their 
balance of trade to this country. But it was that apprehension 
and that fear that for a few months temporarily paralyzed cer- 
tain great business interests in this country. It was only tem- 
porary. As soon as confidence was restored, business not only 
moved back to the ordinary channels of trade but has developed 
to an unprecedented extent, 

But you, in your contentions, will not admit what I say. You 
attempt: to confess and avoid; you have stated that before this 
war in Europe came on the present tariff laws enacted by the 
Democratic Party were injuring and destroying this country. 

Now I wish to call to your attention the facts in reference to 
the effect foreign imports have had on domestic production as 
shown by Government reports. I hold in my hand Senate Docu- 
ment 366, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, entitled“ Foreign 
Commerce and the Tariff, 1899-1815.“ On page 11, under the 
head of “ Recent trade movement,” I und a statement, which I 
will read, in reference to imports coming into the United States. 

‘Now, this is not a statement of mine; it is not an idle criticism, 
but it is a statement of facts as shown by the statistics gathered 
from the importations coming into the customhouse. This report 
Says: 

During the 17 years covered by the report, 1899-1915, there has been 
a gain in imports of approximately $1,000,000,000. The general moye- 
ment therefore has been decidedly upward at the rate computed arith- 
metically of about $60,000,000 a year. If the gain is computed ac- 
cording to a fixed percenta w rate, say 6 per cent each year, the annual 
increase at the ori rye of the period would be about $40,000,000, and 
at the ciose $100,000,000. In 12 of the 17 years embraced in Table 1 
an increase in imports over the previous year is shown, varying from 
$245,000,000 in the fiscal year 1910 to $80,000,000 In the fiscal 1805 
1902, and in percentage varying from 22 per cent in the fiscal year 1900 
to 4 per cent In the fiscal year 1914, The only years showing decreases 
are 1901, 1904, 1908, 1911, and 1915. 

Again, on the same page, the statement is made: 

Measured on the basis of Longe imports, the fiscal year 1914 shows 
an increase of only $81,000, or 4, per cent, as compared with an 
increase of $160,000,000, or 9.7 per cent, in the fiscal year 1913. 
` Which, I will say in passing, was the last year of your Repub- 
lican tariff law, as compared with 1914, the first year of our 
tariff law. 

It goes on to say: 

The percentage gain in the fiscal year 1914 is Iess than in any of 
the other 11 years that show an increase. Measured on the imports 
-for consumption basis, however, the increase in the fiscal year 1914 is 
slightly fates than the increase in the fiscal year 1913. amounting 
to $140,000,000, or 7.9 per Srp in the fiscal year 1914 against 8126. 
000.000, or 7.7 per cent. in the fiscal year 1913. The actual increase in 
the fiscal year 1014 was exceeded in 3 years, and the relative increase 
was exceeded in 9 years of the 17 years covered by the report. 

And mark you, of the 17 years covered by this report, 16 
were under your tariff law, and only 1 was under our tariff law. 

The report goes on to say: 

It appears, therefore, that the increase in the imports during the 
fiscal year 1914 can not be regarded as revenge A large even if meas- 
ured on the imports for consumption basis, while the percen in- 
crease in the general Imports is much less that for the majority 
ot the years from 1899 1915. 

Now, where is your theory that under Democratic tariffs 
the sluice gates were opened so wide that American industry 
was about to be destroyed by foreign importations when the 
actual increase in 1914 was only 7.9 per cent and the actual in- 
crease in the last year of your tariff law was 7.7 per cent, a 
difierence in percentage of increase of importations between the 
last year of your law and the Srst year of our law of only two- 
tenths of 1 per cent? 

More than that. this report says that the percentage increase 
in general of imports is much less than that for the majority 
of the years of the past 17 years; and 16 of those 17 years your 
years, when your increases were greater than the increases that 
came from a Democratic tariff law; and that was before the 
50th day of June, 1914, and before the war in Europe disturbed 
conditions in any way. 3 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an inquiry right 
there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. How does the Senator from Alabama account 
for the fact that during the 8 or 10 months prior to the war in 
Europe, under this tariff law, there was universal industrial 
depression in Pennsylvania and all over the eastern part of the 
country? The Senator certainly can not deny that that was 
the condition which existed. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator was not in the Chamber 
when I answered that charge. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I was not. I should like to ask the ques- 
tion again of the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I stated that we inherited industrial 
depression from your party, but that the country undoubtedly 
was moving toward better times and better industrial conditions 
until the war in Europe commenced; and then, due to the fact 
that it disturbed business conditions all along the line, especially 
the great banking interests, made uncertain the export trade, and- 
paralyzed the cotton market, that temporarily for a few months 
during that summer there was a depressed business condition, 
but that the business condition revived as soon as the country 
discovered that there was no danger to American business in- 
terests from the war in Europe and that the predictions ahout 
Democratic legislation had proven untrue. Then we went 
5 the greatest era of prosperity that the country has ever 

own. 


Mr. PENROSE. I am sorry that I was called out of the 
Chamber when the Senator made his explanation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. President, the gentlemen on 
the other side of the Chamber have charged that there has 
been a tremendous reduction in the duties levied at the custom- 
house which has endangered American industry. I stated when 
this bill was written we intended to write a tariff for revenue; 
that we intended to reduce the taxes at the customhouse in 
accordance with revenue theory, not in accordance with pro- 
tective theory; but I also stated at that time that we recog- 
nized that established industries had been built up under the 
Republican theory of a protective tariff and that we did not 
intend to destroy American industry; that we did not intend 
to tear down the Republican protective house by cutting out 
its underpinning with an ax, but that we intended to lower it 
with a jackscrew, so it would not disturb existing business 
conditions. 


We have lowered it, and we have not disturbed existing busi- 
ness conditions, and the lowering that we made, as shown by 
these statistics, has not been of thut drastic nature that gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber were so fond of declaring 
and predicting. This is an official report. This is not a guess. 
This is a statement based on facts. 


On page 13, under the heading “Average ad valorem duty 
under recent tariffs,” the report says: 


The average rate of Sarp on imports under the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff shows a less marked decrease from the previous rates than is 
frequently inferred. 

The fairest comparison is undoubtedly from the date when the law 
became effective to the end of the fiscal year 1914, just one month before 
the outbreak of the European war. Since the provision admittin 
woo] free of duty did not become effective until December 1, 1913. an 
the new rates of 3 on manufactures of wool did not become effective 
until January 1, 1914, imports of these articles are included only for 
the six months, January 1 to June 30. Similarly, imports of su 
and molasses are included only from April 1 to June 30. the first full 

uarter in which the reduced rates (effective March 1, 1914) were in 

orce, Wool and manufactures of woo! are similarly included on! 
for the last two quarters, and sugar and molasses only for the fina 
quarter of the statement covering the nine months ending June 30, 1913. 

= ae eee returns may be compared with no overlapping of 
tariffs. roughout the later period the Underwood-Simmons rates 
were in force, and throughout the cartier iod, October, 1912, to 
June, 1913, the Payne-Aldrich rates were in force. 

The average rate of duty from October 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913 
was 15.5 per cent ad valorem, calculated on total . and 37.8 
por cent ad valorem, calculated exclusively on dultable imports, 

imilarly, the average rate of duty from October 4, 1913, to June 30, 
1914, was 12.3 per cent ad valorem calculated on total imports and 
34 per cent ad valorem calculated on dutiable imports. In both 
periods woo] and manufactures of wool are included only for the last 
5 11 and sugar and molasses only for the last three months. 

able 9. 

The comparison of the results under the two perlods shows that 
for approximately nine months under the present tariff the average 
rate of duty was 3.2 per cent ad valorem less than under the former 
tariff, when the average is calculated on total imports, and 3.8 per 
cent ad valorem less than under the former turiff, when the average is 
calculated on dutiable Imports. 

An increase or decrease in the level of duties may be compared on 
two bases: On the value of imports or on the former average duty. 
Suppose that all articles imported were subject to a uniform rate of 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem and a new law was passed substituting 
a uniform rate o1 duty of 8 per cent ad valorem. In such a case the 
reduction might be described either as 2 per vent ad valorem—that is, 
2 per cent of the value of the imports—or 20 per cent of the former 
duty (2 divided by 10). 

The reduction in duty under the present tariff being from 15.5 to 12.3 
per cent ad valorem calculated on total imports, means that for the same 
amount of imports the customs Pa were reduced about 20 pur cent 
of the former duty (3.2 divided by 15.5). Similarly the calculation on 
dutiable imports alone shows a reduction from 37.8 to 34 per cent ad 
valorem. hese latter figures indicate that the reduction, considering 
oniy the goods that remained subject to duty, represented 8 
10 per cent of the former ad vaiorem 79 75 The net effects of the 

rn 


law, so far as shown by the nine-month re are therefore a (on- 


siderable increase in the free list, namety, from 59.2 to 63.8 per cent of 
roe neues imports, and a reduction averaging 10 per cent in the rates 
of duty on 


e articles that remained subject to duty. 
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In other words, from 37.8 per cent on dutiable imports to 34 
per cent. < 
It is fair to say the estimate made under the Payne law of 


dutiable imports and the estimate under the present Jaw of’ 


dutiable imports do not include all the same articles. It in- 
cludes all the articles that were taxed when the Payne law was 
on the statute books and all the articles that are taxed with the 
present law on the statute books, but it does not include in the 
calculation for the present law articles that were taken out of 
the dutiable list and put on the free list under the present law. 
If that had been included, it would haye shown an average re- 
duction of duty under the present law to about 26 and a fraction 
per cent, between 26 and 27 per cent of the value of dutiable 
goods imported in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. Do you 
contend we have ruined the country by putting certain neces- 
sities on the free list? I have not heard a great deal of com- 
plaint coming from the other side of the Chamber about our 
having put boots and shoes on the free list, about our having 
put steel rails on the free list, about our having put raw wool 
on the free list. 

No; those industries have not been driven out of existence 
because we put them on the free list. What you have been 
complaining about is the tax we have left on articles that are 
still taxed, dutiable articles, and, according to this report, our 
reduction has been only 10 per cent of the old tax that you had. 
Is that drastic? Is that destructive of industry? What I 
stated a while ago from these reports as to these importations 
coming in as dutiable imports demonstrated conclusively that 
it was not. The theory advocated by the Republican Party 
that a Democratic tariff has destroyed American industry is 
not sustained by the facts; it is not sustained by the reports 
of the customhouse. ' 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. Would it interrupt the Senator for me to call 
his attention to the ratio existing between the labor cost and 
the value of the article imported? - 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am coming to that, I will say to the 
Senator. ; 

Mr. OWEN. Then, I will not interrupt the Senator further, 
because I wanted that the Recorp might show the ratio of 
labor cost to the total cost of the article itself or the total value 
of the article itself, the chemical schedule, for instance, having 
approximately 38 per cent tariff and 8 per cent total labor cost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I intend before taking my seat to insert 
those figures in the Recorp and comment upon them. 

I do not intend to go into a discussion this afternoon, as I 
have discussed it heretofore, as to whether the tariff law writ- 
ten by the Democratic Party justified itself as a revenue meas- 
ure. Some months ago I made a statement that satisfied myself 
if it did not satisfy others that the tariff law met all existing 
conditions at the time it was written, and that when you add 
the income tax it produced more revenue than either the Dingley 
law or the Payne law during the lifetime of those laws, or more 
than the Payne law and the corporation tax added together 
produced. But this report makes a statement on that subject 
which I desire to call to the attention of the Senate in passing: 


The close correspondence between the estimated receipts and the 
actual receipts under the Underwood-Simmons tariff is striking. It 


tives, would produce during its first full year of operation $258,000,000 ; 
as it passed the Senate, $248,000,000; and as it was finally enacted, 
49,000,000, Since the new rates on sugar and molasses me ef- 


before the outbreak of the European war. 
quarter, that extending from April 1 to June 30, 1914. During that 
quarter the duties amounted to $63,600,000, and at this rate the re- 
turns for a bE peo would have been $254,000,000. The receipts, 
therefore, exceeded by some $5,000,000 the expected proceeds, 


In other words, the receipts, as demonstrated by the last 
quarter when the law was actually in effect and when there was 
no European war, calculated at that rate for a whole year, pro- 
duced $5,000,000 more than the Ways and Means Committee 
predicted it would produce when the bill was passed. 

Now, of course, it did not produce as much revenue at the 
customheuse as the Payne tariff law produced, but it was not 
intended to do so, because we had inaugurated a new system of 
taxation. We had said that the great wealth of this country 
must bear a portion of the burden of taxation. We had levied 
an income tax. That income tax that year produced something 
more than $80,000,000. Add the $80,000,000 to the amount pro- 
duced by the Democratic tariff law and you have a result that 
exceeds the amount of revenue collected any year under the 
Payne tariff law at the customhouse, with your corporation tax 
added. So, for the governmental expenditures that the bill was 
written to meet, it would have met every condition and more 


if the European war had not come along to cut off one-third of 
the imports at the customhouse aud, necessarily, one-third of 
the revenue. In fact, it would have produced a great deal more, 
because the income tax this year produced $124,000,000 and the 
law has not been changed. The customs laws have not been 
changed, and, of course, the first year the income tax did not 
have a full year to operate. It did not go into effect, a part 
of it, until March, and a part of the January dividends and 
bond interest were not.taxed. It was a comparatively dull year 
in which it was operating. But if we should take this year as 
the basis of the receipts from our income tax and add 
$124,000,000 to the average receipts under the customs law before 
the European war çame on, you would have $378,000,000—vastly 
more income than the requirements of the Government at that 
time. And the law was written to meet those conditions. Of 
course, now that the Congress—and both sides of the Congress 
are responsible—has determined to increase the Army and in- 
crease the Navy and add to the expenditures of this -Govern- 
ment four or five hundred million dollars for military prepared- 
ness, a bill written in 1918 could not be expected to take care of 
the new and increased expenditures, 

I wish to call to your attention that there has been very slight 
increase in importations, but without you allow some imports 
to come in you can not get revenue, and no matter how much 
you may talk about the protection of American industries and 
the American workmen entitled to the last dollar of the Amer- 
ican market, you know just as well as I do if you wrote a 


tariff on that basis you would not get any revenue at all, 


because when you put your tariff so high that no imports can 
come in no revenue follows. 
This report on page 19 says: 
II. COMPARISON WITH Domestic INDUSTRY. 


1. GENERAL IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC EXPORTS COMPARED WITH DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION, 

The comparatively slight dependence on foreign industries for the 
suppl of the manufactured s consumed in this country was brought 
out clearly by the comparison of the preduction and manufactures, as 
shown by the latest census report, and the value of imports. 

As compared with the domestic output of manufactures, yalued at 
20,700,000,000 by the census in 1909, or, after deduction of payments 
or contract work, at $20,500,000,000, the $449,000,000 worth of manu- 

factures * for consumption imported in the fiscal year 1914 seems 
very small. 


The production of American industries in the year 1909, and 
it was greater in 1914, amounted to $20,500,000,000. This Demo- 
cratic tariff law of which you complain brought into com- 
petition with that enormous output of American industries only 
5449.000.000 worth of manufactured goods, or about 2 per cent. 
It averaged 2 per cent of importations as compared to 98 per 
cent of American production and consumption of like goods. 
Two per cent, forsooth, on which to levy your reyenues to sup- 
port this Government and 98 per cent of American control of 
American products in American markets. Do you suppose that- 
you can fool the American people into believing that American 
industry has been endangered by Democratic legislation when 
those are the facts of record assembled in the statistical burenus 
of this Government? 'The report goes on to say: 


As compared with the domestic output of manufactures, valued at 

20,700,000,000 by the census in 1909, or, after deduction of payments 
or contract work, at $20,500,000,000, the $449,000,000 worth of manu- 
factures ready for consumption imported in the fiseal year 1914 seems 
very small. Even if the comparison likewise takes account of the im- 
por s of partly and wholly manufactured foodstuffs and manufactures 
‘or furthcr use in manufacturing, the total can not be brought quite 
up to the billion-dollar mark, 

The imports of manufactured goods finished and only partly manu- 
factured combined represent, therefore, less than 5 per cent of the out- 
put of our domestic factories five years previous, and were more recent 
Statistics available the percentage of imports would appear much 
smaller. (Table 20.) 

If the comparison is made in respect to individual industries, much 
the same results are shown. Owing to the differences in classification 
between the census returns and the statistics of imports, It is not pos- 
sible to compare production and imports for all lines. Out of the 260 
industries specified by the census of manufactures, 121 produced goods 
that can be compared fairly with the statistics of imports. Twelve of 
the ‘industries specified by the census had to be combined with others 
for comparison with the import classes, thus reducing the number of 
industries shown in Tables 19, 20, 24. and 25 from 121 to 100 and 
correspondingly decreasing the total number of industries from 260 to 
248. These 109 industries are large enough to produce about 69 per 
cent of the value of the products of all industries. Fifty-one of these 
industries, representing an output equal to 50 per cent of the product 
of the 109 specified industries and 34 per cent of the product of ali the 
industries. so completety fill the domestic market that the imports of 
similar commodities represent less than 2 per cent of the domestic 
product. Imports represent from 2 to 10 per cent of the value of 
domestic products in the case of industries, 29 in number, which pro- 
duce 28 per cent of the output of the specified industries and 19 per 
cent of the output of all the industries. The industries which meet 
foreign competition to the extent of 10 to 20 per cent represent 17 per 
cent of the product of the . e industries and 11 per cent of the 

roduct of all industries. ve per cent of the output of the specified 
ndustries and 4 per cent of the output of all the industries is produced 
in the 16 industries which meet competition to the extent of more than 
20 per cent, In the case of only O of these industries do imports ex- 
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ceed domestic production. These are toys and games, dressed furs, 
essential oll, lapidary work, dressed flax, and hemp. (Table 19.) 

From the above comparison it appears that 80 industries, producing 
78 per cent of the output of all the industries for which comparison 
can be made, meet foreign competition to the extent of less than 10 per 
eent. Even if the industries not susceptible of comparison are assumed 
to fall outside of this group—an assumption that does not correspond 
with the facts—it is clear that the imports constitute less than 10 per 
cents of the domestic proauct in the case of more than one-half of the 
Industries of the whole country measured in value of output. 

In other words, you have complained that the Democratic 
tariff bill was going to flood the American market and destroy 
American industries, and yet in 78 per cent of the industries of 
this country the importations of foreign goods as compared with 
the production of that particular industry amount to less than 
10 per cent of the American consumption. Can not the monopo- 
listice spirit of American production consent that the Govern- 
ment of the United States may have 10 per cent of importations 
on which to levy its taxes in order to produce some revenue to 
support this Government? Must that monopolistic spirit be 
fed by the entire 100 per cent? The table on which these figures 
are based is most interesting, and, without objection, I shall 
include it as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope the Senator from Alabama will in- 
sert the table. I regret that I have not been privileged to listen 
to the Senator during his entire address. I ask the Senator if 
any of the industries he has singled out are dealing in the 
manufacture of munitions of war? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some of them are dealing in munitions 
of war, but it is a comparatively small amount. The production 
of the American industries which I have sirgled out is about 
$20,000,000,000. Of that production I have excepted from my 
statement about $3,000,000,000—that is, this document singles 
them out. Of course, the comparison could not be made further 
than that, because a great many of the articles come in under 
general terms in the tariff law, of which the record is not kept. 


Mr. GALLINGER, But does it not follow, if the manufacture’ 


of munitions of war is included, which we expect wal cease 
before long, that the percentage of importations would be larger 
as a result? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know how the manufacture of 
munitions of war could affect importations. It might and 
probably would affect exportations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator did not quite understand 
me. As I understood, the Senator made 2 comparison between 
what was consumed in this country and what was imported. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that that would make a difference, 
would it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the increased amount of munitions 
of war that are made in this country does not figure in the 
question of American consumption at all, because, of necessity, 
I had to go back and take the last census report, which was 
that of 1909, showing the industries of this country prior to the 
beginning of the European war, They are necessarily much 
greater now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That I did not understand, and I simply 
asked the Senator for information. I shall be very glad to 
examine the table if he puts it in the Rxconb, as I trust he will. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will put the whole table into the 
Reconp. 

The table refered to is as follows: 

Tasta 19.—Value of products during calendar year 1909, shown by the 
census of manufacturcs, imports entered for consumption, fiscal year 


1914, and per cent such imports were of products in 1909, for compa- 
rablo commodities, arranged in the order of percentages. 


Imports for consump- 


tion, fiscal year 1914, 
RIPARA oe of 
ustries, products, cen- | Amount 
sus, 1909. free of duty 2 75 cent 
dutiable. üet, 1909. 
Fla voring extracts ss $8, 827, 254 $361 ' 
WWE, WOO 5.24 dso screen 25 6, 198, 955 590 1 
Carriages and wagons and ma 159, 639, 085 8. 900 1 
PAA EAAS and supplies. 19, 717, 757 4, 903 0.02 
EE ONPE E 38, 217, 086 16,085 04 
31, 582, 302 28,822 00 


Less than 0.01 per cent. 


Not including 


LIII— 821 


wagons, classed with agricultural implements. 


TABLE 19.—Value of products during calendar year 1999, cte.—Contd. 


Imports for consum) 
tion, fiscal year rae 


Value of 
Industries. products, cen- 
sus, 1909" | free of duty 
and of prod- 
dutiable, | UCt, 1909. 
Bread and other bakery uets . . . £396, 774, 399 $417, 677 . 11 
Boots and shoes of leather, including cut 
7770 485, 330, 564 555, 647 ell 
Smelting and refining lead, including lead, 
bar, pipe, and sheet es 176, 509, 236 207, 518 12 
Ci PP cone 33, 040, 353 52,711 10 
146, 235, 636 296, S81 20 
mak alae see aa 134, 659, 728 289, 465 21 
3 17,895, 934 42,926 24 
34, 185, 894 81,549 24 
36, 718, 694 91,544 25 
8, 847, 481 24,999 -B 
882, 915, 134 2,730,027 . 3¹ 
14, 664,170 48, 502 3 
24, 637, 011 83, 4 
63, 117,322 247, 261 39 
Marble and stone work, including slate 111, 661, 704 475, 43 
Furniture and refrigerators. ................. 239, 006,581 | 1 1,104, 163 40 
COND ENE 3,059,042 14,348 +47 
Automobiles, and parts of...... 248,651,746 „354, 955 54 
a TIE 0 IN ELS T O 11,513,805 63,570 .55 
o 95, 678, 693 221 55 
Rubber, belting and 
rubber goods, n. e. s. 197, 309, 539 1, 080, 960 5³⁵ 
Fur Lien 55, 544,595 345, 113 62 
Explosives. . 40, 136, 596 274, x69 
. cottonseed an 147,825,294 | 1,099,917 74 
Iron and steel, steel 985, 628, 297 „200, 74 
r 111, 28, 168 831,414 28 
Ink, writing 2, 500, 454 18,041 76 
tors, mati 374, 459, 642 | 2,966, 702 70 
Petroleum, refining. . 236,878,049 | 1,886, 144 80 
Glucose and starch........... 48,795, 491 449, 498 -92 
Brass bronze product ss 149, 866,057 1, 587, 060 1.06 
Pens, fountain, sty 4, 723, 587 51,531 1.09 
Tron and steel, blast 391,360,675 4, 891,319 1.25 
Phonographs and 11, 725, 737 147, 384 1,26 
verware and p ware 42, 080, 778 830, 235 1. 20 
Tobacco eve 416,452,961 | 5,308,450 3.27 
Jewelry 79,944,862 | 1,057,300 1.32 
Wire and 
le 126, 210,278 | 1,667, 061 1.32 
8, 442, 048 114,605 1.36 
15,788, 365 219, 930 1.39 
47,537,933 664,717 1. 40 
2,621, 136 36,835 1.41 
11, 062, 285 160, 247 1.53 
5,600, £05 101, 949 1.79 
124,797,873 | 2,358,557 1. 80 
28,262, 102 945 2.08 
34,111,025 | 712,819 2.09 
92,709,755 | 2,044,512 2.21 
1, 123, 637, 505 25,241,133 2.25 
Mineral and soda 5 43,485,875 | 1,064,820 2.45 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and parts o.. 10, 650, 153 260, 931 2.45 
Hosiery and knit goods 197,985,449 | 6, 164,905 3.11 
Tinpiate and terneplate 47,969,645 | 1,510,636 3.15 
= apes 8 204,645,493 | 7, 209, 135 3.57 
PPV 11, 205, 427 456, 426 4.07 
3 327,400,318 | 14, 244, 560 4.35 
ETC. 2, 226, 533 106, 803 4.80 
Butter, cheese, and condensed mil.. 274, 256,060 | 14,916,387 5.44 
Woolen, worsted and felt goods, and wool 
hats and shoddy y SDi 439,964,957 | 25,521, 464 5.80 
168, 117,641 | 10,787, 047 6.42 
14, 417, 903 936, 339 6.49 
108, 089,287 | 7,360,800 6.81 
22,386,861 | 1,539, 534 6.88 
7,378,515 512,579 6.95 
1, 685, 039 118, 695 7.04 
852, 157 60, 266 7.07 
71,015,279 | 5,023,179 7.07 
11, 732,017 858,312 7.32 
28,844,511 | 2,175,255 7.54 
11,351, 138 869,619 7.66 
23,311,377 | 1,877, 8.05 
22,441,081 | 2,122,461 9.46 
626, 234, 744 | 60,918, 048 9.73 
Qil, 904,525 88, 053 9.73 
3 meat packing. 1,370,153, 206 137, 207, 261 10.01 
Smeltin, refining copper. 278, 771, 924 | 40,368, 558 10. 66 
Paver sek weed nlp and A E Se 322/120) 108 | 35,91 8 11.15 
we pand paper n. o. 8. „128, » 791, x 
Rice, cleaning and polishing................. 22,371,457 | 2,540,532 11.36 
tocks and watches, including cases and 
8 W A 35,014, 282 4,275, 208 12.21 
GWG GGG [ 13,697,798 | 1,792,612 13.09 
Canning and rving.... 156, 600, 028 | 22, 587, 080 14.42 
Hones and whetstones....... 267, 932 43, 902 16.39 
Artificial flowers and feathers 2, 792.501] 3,929,879 16. 52 
Needles, pa hooks and eyes 6,658,316 | 1,102,388 16. 56 
Tin foil, bottle caps, and colla 3,418,818 | 598, 108 17.49 
Wool, F t 3,276,773 628,438 19.18 
Silk and silk goods, including throwsters.... 184, 902.923 | 37,985, 715 20.04 
CC Sains cakes veoh dss shee aes tees se 103, 923, 278 | 23,060, 912 22.19 


1 Not including metal furniture or refrigerators. 
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Taster 19.—Value of products during calendar year 1909, etc.—Contd. 


Imports for consump- 
tion, fiscal year 1914. 


Hats and caps, straw 25,59 
Oaleuml. 2... 35355522 28.00 
Pens, steel.. 30, 23 
Sugar, molasses, and sirup. 33.75 
Gloves and mittens, leather 41.38 
Cork, cutting....... 64.65 
76.34 

76.70 

92. 40 

110, 51 

138, 04 

173.68 

234.01 

348. 90 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I understand the Senator from 
Alabama, his comparisons were between American consumption 
of articles produced in America and the consumption of those 
which were imported into America. “ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Les; including foreign productions 
which were imported into America. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And foreign productions which 
were imported into America; so that the munitions problem 
would have practically nothing to do with it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It has not; but, anyway, it is not in- 
cluded in the table, because I had to take the census reports 
of 1909. Of course, as I have stated, American production 
would be mueh greater now. But I am merely making a com- 
parison and going back to 1909, because that report is official, 
and it is the last official document on the subject. 

Now, let me point out a few of the leading industries to show 
that this Democratic tariff law, even before the European war 
began, was not destroying American industry. Take carriages, 
wagons, and other articles of that kind. The value of the prod- 
ucts under the census of 1909 was $159,639,035 and the total 
dutiable imports were $8,900. The percentage of competition 
in that item of a great industry was less than one-hundredth part 
of 1 per cent. 

Take boots and shoes, an industry that produced in this coun- 
try in 1909 $485,330,564, and the importations under this law, 
in which we put most of the boots and shoes on the free list, 
only amounted to eleven one-hundredths of 1 per cent—vitally 
destructive of a great American industry. And when the articles 
go to the free list the importations that come from abroad in 
competition with this tremendous production amount to eleven 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent! 

Take the iron and steel industry. Listen to this. As to iron 
and steel, the product of the steel works and rolling mills, 
the value of the product, according to the census of 1909, was 
$985,628,297, and the total imports coming into this country 
under this Democratic tariff law amounted to $7,269,421, or a 
percentage of seventy-four one-hundredths of 1 percent. The 
“ drastic competition“ which the Democratic tariff has brought 
up against the American iron and steel industry from imports 
from abroad—three-fourths of 1 per cent of their total produc- 
tion—is really alarming, yet Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber are fearful lest a continuation of this theory of writ- 
ing a tariff for revenue only and of the Democratic Party stand- 
ing to the principles of the fathers will destroy the great indus- 
tries of this country! 

Of lumber and timber products the American production was 
$1,123,679,505; total importations, $25,241,183; 2.25 per cent of 
importations compared to the production of the American in- 
dustry. 

Of woolen goods the total production was $439,964,957; 
importations, $25,521,464; average importations as compared 
to American production, 5.81 per cent. This Democratic tariff 
is about to destroy the entire woolen industry of America, 
when, as shown by the census reports, compared with the im- 
portations at the customhouse, a Democratic tariff has allowed 
to come into this country but 5.81 per cent, less than 6 per cent 
of imports, as compared with 94 per cent of American produc- 
tion and censumption. Do you expect to fool the American 
people into believing that competition of that kind is going to 
destroy an industry? ; 

Here is another one of the great industries; namely, cotton 
goods, including small wares. The value of the product of that 
industry in 1909 amounted to $626,234,744, with $60,918,048 


of importations, or 9.73 per cent. It is only fair to say that the 
larger percentage of imports under the cotton schedule is of 
the higher-grade fabrics that are not made in this country, and 
that a comparison of the really competitive fabrics with Ameri- 
can production would reduce the percentage about one-half. 
These are the great American industries. It is possible to pick 
out some small ones where the percentage of importations will 
be greater, but I have enumerated the great American industries, 
and the figures show that under the Democratic tariff law the 
highest average of imports as compared to the American produc- 
tion in 1909 is under 10 per cent. The American market is 
absolutely controlled by the American manufacturers to the 
extent of more than 90 per cent, even in the case of cotton goods; 
94 per cent in the case of woolen goods; and 99 per cent in the 
case of iron and steel manufactures. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to a recent compilation showing that the total value of 
primary production in the United States was $45,000,000,000, 
and the total imports are not more than 5 per cent of that sum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the percentage does not run 
that high; but I did not have the advantage of having figures 
later than those for 1909 on which to base my comparisons. 

There is another challenge which our Republican adversaries 
have made to the Democratic Party in connection with this sub- 
ject, and that is on the question of wages. They informed us 
that our tariff law, if levied for revenue only—and that is the 
kind of law we placed on the statute books—would destroy the 
American workingman. I want to call attention to what this 
report says in reference to the wage scale. On page 20, under 
the heading of “ Expenditures for wages,” it states: 

2. EXPENDITURE FOR WAGES, 


As a general average, expenditures for wages represent, according to 
the census of manufactures for 1909, practically 17 per cent of the 
value of the product after deduction of the amount paid for contract 
work. If calculated ctly from census returns the percentage would 
be sligh smaller. i 

The relation of wages to value of produet for each industry enu- 
merated by the census is shown by percentages in Tables 21 and 22. 
From this comparison ft appears that in a surprisingly large number 
of industries in country the expenditure for wages is low. In the 
case of industries with an output representing more than one-fifth of 
the entire production of the country wages constituted less than 5 per 
cent of the value of the product. In the case of industries contribut- 
ing another one-fifth of the total output, wages represented from 5 to 
15 per cent of the value of the product. In industries contributing 
still another one-fifth, Wages represented from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
value of the product. ages in most of the remaining industries re 
resented 20 to 30 per cent of the value of the product, while in the 
case of only one-twentieth of the entire pee did the expenditure 
for wages exceed 30 per cent. (Table 23.) 

Now, I desire to insert in connection with my remarks, if 
there be no objection, Tables 21, 22, 24, and 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tables 
referred to by the Senator from Alabama will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 

2. EXPENDITURE OR WAGES. 

Table 21 shows for each indu the value of the products manu- 
factured in the United States in 1 and the ex liture for wages 
in the manufacture of such products, as report by the census of 
manufactures. The percentage that the expense for nie ow was of 
the total value of the product is also shown. In Table 22, showing 
this percentage only, the Industries are arranged in the order of the 
size of this percentage. 

TABLE 21.—Value of products and amount-of wages paid during calen- 
dar year 1909, shown by the census of manufacturcs, and per cent 
wages were of value of products. 


Per cent 
value 
ucts, 

Agricultural implements 46, 235, 636 19. 56 
Artificial lowersand feathers and plumes. 23, 792, 591 16. 70 
Artificial stone. 18,527,776 28. 83 
Artists materials 2, 338, 178 13. 13 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts. 248, 651, 746 N 19. 58 
Awnings, tents, and Sails 14, 495, 667 17,651 15.00 
1.480, S11 , 318 5. 90 

19, 767, 985 560, 804 2.84 

54,675, 473 2,942,309 5, 38 

15, 687,020 1,306,342 8.33 

20,774,229 1,045, 44 5.03 

5,667, 463 1,747,304 30. 83 

48, 120, 792 4, 808, 446 9.99 

B. 685,295 1,560, S80 7.8 

24, 729, 221 2,956, 211 11. 95 

10, 650, 153 2} 908, 27.18 

5, 874,857 1,010, 17.20 

14, 664, 170 7.82 

1,074,084 10. 60 


Value of prod- 
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Boots rere shoes, ymetuding 
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Brass and bronze products 
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TABLE 21.—Value of products and amount of wages paid, ete-—Contd, 


Commodities. * 5 


Gloves and 1 leather 322.88. 
Glucose and stareedd . 48, 795, 
SS eee hte ee ee 18, 697,7 
Gold and ak leaf and foil 2,621, 136 
Gold and sil 12 7 5 reducing and refining, 
not from the 23, 007, 498 
GORRA N 1, 139, 587 
23, 380, 284 
1, 685, 0839 
2, 226, 543 
11, 062, 285 
575,558 
Hand stamps and stencils and brands.. 3.649. 150 
Hat and cap materials. ................. 8. 236, 129 
Hats and pao other than felt, straw, 
and wool 18, 623, 601 
47, 537,983 
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mills 985, 628, 297 
tron and steel ta nuts, washers and 
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Iron and steel, doors and shutters., 
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Paint and varnisb 1797, 878 
Paper and wood pulp 267, 129, 049 
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Paper patterns C 2,592,541 
Patent medicines and compounds and 

druggists’ pre P 141, 576, 879 
Paving materials setaa 6,222, 116 
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Tant 21.—Value of products and amount of wages paid, etc.—Contd. | TaLe 22.—Percentages that the cepcnses were 
a a value of products, in are Coc aga Sern i 2 


Per cent 
W. 
Commodities, Industries. — N 
value of 
products. 
3.56 || Bread and other bakery prod- 
cc a A EALE A EE 14. 96 
Palas ia cas bal oc Fo es 5355 
eee A 75, 910, 574 39.20 Wood distillation, not inciud- 
ee i pu 728 es 2 15.05 
Pamps, not includ: 22. 63 ‘sad . 3 
Ries, cleaning and 2.52 . — , tents, and sails. + 
Roofing matorials 6.98 Sulphuric, 5 ae 
Rubber go 11.00 4.56 || acids.......... ELTEREN 15,12 
ules, ivory MOO snes cantedeeerews — a S o 
ä —2—õ22'ů̃'«« S8, 470,87 2,071,762] 24. 4 Oleomargar ine 5.07 and cabſe . 15.17 
2700 ² A dis epang a Paper and wood p 5 15.28 
E EIE T eA 3 3 ie 
Scrows, 32.19 Brass and bronze products.“ 15.80 
8 2. 45 5.62 || Mineral and sodd waters 15.95 
$ 16.04 
men 
Shipbuil 2801 ros 1 
j 12.18 6.09 5 
c 2.2 ‘= set 
and adv novelties.......... 
Silk and silk goods, including throwsters- 25 85 22 Siy 
Silverware bape Pee 9 24. 43 6.63 
ing 3.77 6.87 
Smelting = reaming, — 22 =o 
Smelting and refining, 2 2 <: 16.38 
Smelting and refining, not fro: 4.56 aan 
A VE TTA 5.60 
8. water ap tus 2 tea 
porting and athletic goods 2185.82 10.77 238 1 
8 rings, _ car hgh ina ove - 8 20. 58 7.43 16.50 
Statuary and art gods 3 5 7 330; 088 30.53 te} W 
1, S11, 421 l4. 7.73 plumes sate 10.70 
2,312, 104 86.31 Woolen, worsted, and felt 
x 22,944, 270 29.22 7.79 goods. and wool hats 16. 75 
Sugar and molasses . . s 1,862,751 | 6.09 ee eee Beir CH 
refining, nat fac) Robs y 8,600; 971 2.20 7.82 [ Wool scourin gg 17.02 
Sulphuric, nitric, and 2 — acids 1,494, 894 15.12 7.86 All industries not specified... 17.06 
Surgical appliances and artificial limbs. 2! 198" 927 17.18 7.98 || Leather goods eons 17.15 
Tin plate and terneplate g 874 691 8.05 and shoes, rubber 17.18 
Tin foll...-.-...- m] 888 8.09 || Sureics! 
5 e roar 00 594 16.65 8.12 ficiallimbs...-.--.-.------ 17.18 
Toys and games.. 26.95 8.33 || Billiard tables and materials 17.20 
and 37.02 8 
25.32 8.48 Welz. 17.24 
ters 31.55 8.57 || Dairymen’s, poulterers’, and 
mbrellas and canes... .- 14.20 eh BS a 
Upholstering materials.. ..-. 12.98 2 g . — 
Vault lights 24.91 9.70 || Whips... . : 17.86 
Vinegar and ider 8.57 9.74 || Flags. banners, regalia, — 
7 ͤĩ⅛²• E EE D 14.14 ety badges, and emblems... 18.43 
Wall piaster. 8 A 18.73 S-81 || Mirrors os 
Washing machines | 8,817,078 15. 54 ape — — 
5 — 11,398,011- 6.28 r 80 
1,625,478 19.76 10.38 
8,999,711 17. 86 ae 1 
6.675203 21.02 10.72 18.91 
18, 564, 485 10. 33 10.79 19.21 
2 450,005 i22 11.00 19. 23 
— ao 11.00 19.27 
721,462 15.05 11.01 19.51 
12671725 1.88 11.24 19. 56 
22, 139, 899 28.06 11.33 19.56 
5, 158, 396 7.50 as 10 15 
pat, 778 Aoa 11.60 19. 78 
16.75 11.91 19.77 
All other industries 17.06 
11. 95. 19. 80 
All industries . 21:99 
12.02 20. 36 
TABLE 22.—Percent that the f 12. 12 8 
.— ages copenses for wage earners were of the 
value of ucts, in 1909, arran: in de. 12.18 
— f prod 5 „ ged order of magnitude, by * 12.19 20. 88 
12. 21 20. 87 
12.24 20. 98 
12.32 21.02 
12, 46 21.04 
12. 56 
12.8 21.23 
12. 98 21.32 
13. 13 21. 8 
13.46 21. 88 
13. 66 
13. 70 
14.02 21.99 
14.14 
14. 20 22.35 
14, 56 
22. 49 
14.8 
14. 95 
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Industries, 


Instruments, professional and 
scientific 


Jewelry,and inst 
Bask 


rumen 3 
, and rattan and wil- 


low ware 

Musical instruments and ma- 
terials not specified. 

1 pens and hooks and 


ornamen 

per wl and tools not else- 
where specified 

Models and 3 not on 

1122 paper patterns 


ropi 
Clocks oa Wiebe inelud- 
ing cases and malerials 
Turpentine and rosin. 
Rules, ivory and wood. 
Engraving, wood 
indstones 


Do. 
Clothing, men’s, buttonholes. 


8. WAGES AND RATES OF DUTY. 


Table 24 shows the porcen, 


calendar year 1909, com 


rates of aie: paid’ on roel du 


present tari 


of expenditures for wages in the 
th the average computed ad valorem 
ring the first nine months of th 
that is, from October 4, 1918, to June 30, 1914. As in 
previous tables, the comparison is made only between such articles 
and groups of articles as are sufficiently similar in the census and 
the import classifications to justify 

While the import data on which this table is based are for the above- 
mentioned nine-months period, the exceptions are made in the case 
of wool and sugar. The imports of wool and of manufactures of 4155 
are considered for the six months from January to June, P 


the comparison. 


und the imports of sugar and molasses for the three months, 


May, and June, 1914. 


Tanin 24.—Average rates of duty on imports entered for pe ac 


Oct. 1410 1913, to June 30, 1914, computed on the ad valorem 
L imports 


dut e and total 
product, calendar year ete Sith 
comparable commodities, 


GROUP 1.—INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE 


WAGE BARNERS 18 LESS THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON TOTAL 
FREE AND DUTIABLE IMPORTS. 
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TABLE . rates of duty on imports entered 
ct, 5, 1913, to June 30, 1944;—Continu 
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‘or consumption, 


GROUP 1.—INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSE FOR 


WAGE EARNERS IS LESS THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON TOTAL 
FREE AND DUTIABLE IMPORTS—Continued. 
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CROUP III.—INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSE FOR 
WAGR EARNERS IS MORE THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON BITHER 
DUTIABLE OR TOTAL IMPoRTS.—Continued. 


7 
$ 


Commodities. 


ae 


Lime 5.00 5.00 33.81 
Furs, dressed 2 30. 00 30. 00 33. 74 

iles 25. 00 25. 00 34.75 
Clocks and watches, including cases and materials... 26. 76 26.71 36. 97 
Grindstones. 6. 87 6. 87 37. 84 
Marble and stone works, including slate... 34 36 34. 36 38. 10 

FCC 32.78 32.78 39. 96 
Glass, including staining, cutting, ornamenting. 33. 60 30. 80 41 21 


GROUP IV.—INDUSTRIES IN WHICH COMMODITIES SIMILAR TO THEIR 
PRODUCTS ARB ADMITTED FREB OF DUTY. 


Smelting and refining, copper TTT Free. Free. 3.54 
Oil, cottonseed and cake hae Freo. Free. 3.95 
P = Free. Free. 4.15 
ee tae Free. Free. 7.20 

Free. Free. 10.72 

Free. Free. 12.46 

Free. Free. 13.70 

Free. Free. 16.15 

Free. Free. 17.02 

Agricultural Gaplemenis 7 A Free. Free. 19. 56 
Boots and shoes, of leather, including cut stock. Free. Free. 19. 68 
Salt Free. Free. 22. 59 
Free. Free. 28.71 

Free. Free. 29.74 

Free. Free. 31.55 

Free. Free. 38. 01 

Free. Free. 39. 28 


From Dec. 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. 


Table 25 shows the ratio of the domestic products in each of the 
four groups to the production in the 109 industries, and the ratio of 
— 8 products in each group to the total production in all 

ustries. 


Tann 25.— Summary of Table 24. 


Per cent of vu. ue of 


procuct-, 1909. 
Number * ‘ 
Vatue of 
Groups. aiaa „ | products, 1909. 


I. Industries in which the per- 
centage of expense for is 
less than the average of 
duty on total of free and dutia- 


à per- 
centages of expense for w: is 


$6, 091, 979, 562 


3, 120, 212, 490 


dutiat le imports................ 
TV. Industries in which commod- 
ities similar to their products 
admitted free of duty........... 


Total ified industries 
Total industries not specified. .... 


Total. — —— 


3, 148, 283, 184 


1, 723, 808, 036 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. In passing I desire to make a few com- 
ments on what is shown in Tables 24 and 25. For instance, 
taking flour-mill and gristmill products, the average rate of 
duty ad valorem on dutiable imports from October 4, 1913, to 
June 80, 1914, amounted to 10.61 per cent, and the percentage of 
wages to the value of the product was 2.43 per cent; in other 
words, the tariff duty was nearly five times as much as there 
was labor to protect. 

The tin-plate industry affords another good illustration. It 
was fostered and built up by the Republican Party for many 
years. The average rate of duty ad valorem for the same period 
was 15 per cent under the existing law; the average rate of 
duty on total imports was 14 per cent; while the percentage 
of wages to the value of the product was only 6.91 per cent. 

Coming to the woolen and worsted industry, you have com- 
plained that labor is going to be destroyed on account of the 
Democratic tariff, but the figures show that the average rate of 
duty under the Democratic tariff law is 31.61 per cent and the 


average wages paid only 16.67 per cent of the value of the 
product, amounting to nearly twice as much as the wages paid. 
Under those circumstances do you expect the American publie 
to believe that a Democratie tariff is destructive of American 
industry? 

But to return to the text of this document. On page 21, under 
ae caption of “ Wages and rates of duty,” this statement is 
made: 

8. WAGES AND RATES OF DUTY. 

It is of special interest to compare the expenditure for wages with 
the 8 rate of duty on imports. Differences in classification 
between the census returns and commercia! statistics have made it 
necessary to limit this comparison to the 109 industries for which the 
returns are fairly comparable. In the case of industries producin 
43 per cent of the output of the 109 ee industries, the percent- 
age of expense for wages is less than the average rate of duty on all 
imports, and in the case of another 22 per cent, the expense is more 
than the average rate of duty on all imports of similar products but 
less than the average rate of duty on dutiable imports, These two 
classes represent 65 per cent of the value of the product of the specified 


industries and 45 55 cent of the value of the total output of m 
1 (Table A 2 92 1 A say 

n the case of industries representing r cent of the output of 
the specified industries, or 8 per cent of the < output of all industries 
similar commodities are admitted free of duty, while In the case o 
22 per cent of the value produced by the industries and 15 
per cent of the value of all industries, the expenditure for wages ex- 
— tae avcrage rate of duty on dutiable imports of similar com- 
m es. 

There can be little doubt that the industries compared are strictl. 
FPR ile ain ab of all industries in the country. he 109 specified 
industries represent 69 = cent of the total output of manufacturing 
industries recorded by the census. Moreover, the average expenditure 
for wages in all industries is 16,72 per cent, while the average expendi- 
3 109 eect eien 8 aa b masa ü 

e close correspondence shown ngs out clear e representative 
character of the comparison of the 109 Specified industries, ~ 


Which clearly demonstrates that the present rates of duty, 
except as to those articles which are placed on the free list, far 
exceed in most instances the percentage of labor cost as com- 
pared to the value of the manufactured product. 

In passing, I will say that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] called my attention to a statement made by me in 
a speech at Waterbury, Conn., previous to the election of 1912, 
to the effect that the tariff would not be reduced below the dif- 
ference in the labor cost. The fact is hat in but few instances 
has it been reduced below the entire labor cost, and so far as 
the great industries of this country are concerned it has been 
reduced much less than the difference in labor cost. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to define the Democratic 
position in reference to levying a tariff at the customhouse. I 
have endeavored to review the operation of the present tariff. 
I think I have demonstrated conclusively from the figures that 
the tariff taxes that are now on the statute books do not 
jeopardize American industry and do not threaten American 
labor, but that they have been written in the interest of bring- 
ing about some fair competition, in recognition of the principle 
that taxes at the customhouse should be levied primarily for 
the purpose of furnishing the Government with revenue, and 
in repudiation of the Republican doctrine that they should be 
levied primarily for the purpose of maintaining a protective 
tariff to foster and build up special industries. 

It was my intention, when I rose to make this statement, to 
discuss certain features of the pending bill, especially the pro- 
vision relating to dyestuffs and the provision relating to a tariff 
commission. But as I have occupied several hours in discussing 
the questions that I have considered, I prefer to postpone the 
discussion of those two particular items until the time when 
they are reached for consideration in the bill; and I hope that 
at that time I may have an opportunity to express fully and 
fairly my views on those particular items, 

I differ with the committee in reference to the writing of 
those two particular items, and will express my reasons for dif- 
fering with them when the time comes. I wish to say, however, 
that in the main I concur in the action of the committee in writ- 
ing this bill. The great burden of taxation carried by this bill 
has been distributed to the wealth of this country. It has not 
been distributed by taxes on consumption, where the burden 
would have fallen on the mass of the American people. 

The necessity for this legislation grows out of the fact that the 
Congress has very largely increased the cost of maintaining an 
Army and a Navy. ‘The increase of the Army and Navy has 
come from a demand from the representatives of wealth in 
this country. They are entitled to that protection. They de- 
mand that. protection. They will largely get the benefit of 
that protection, and it is but just that they should pay for that 
protection. 

So, in regard to the main features of the bill, I agree with the 
committee, and cheerfully support the result of their labors. As 


I say, there are one or two items in regard to which Lam com- 


pelled to differ with them on what I regard as matters of prin- 
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ciple, and I will express my views on those questions when the 
items are reached for consideration in the bill. 

Before taking my seat I ask you not to forget that many of 
our great industries are producing a greater product than the 
home market ean consume; these surplus products must be sold 
in foreign countries or the volume of output must be reduced, 
unless we continue to sell abroad there will be some reduction 
in output and a corresponding reduction in the employment of 
labor. You can not sell abroad with profit unless you receive 
payment for your goods. We have already drained the world 
of its gold. How can you get your pay for your ex- 
port goods? How can you enlarge or even continue your ex- 
port trade unless you are willing to allow some foreign goods 
to come into this country? You say you will allow only non- 
competitive articles to enter. You know as well as I do that 
we have already exhausted that field; that our demand for 
noncompetitive articles will not begin to equalize the trade 
balance created by our export trade, and unless you allow some 
competitive articles to enter our country you must curtail our 
sales abroad. To live and let live is the golden rule of human- 
ity the world over; in the wars of commerce the same rule 
applies as on the field of actual combat, where the weight of 
artillery and battleships decide the fate of nations; destruction 
of your adversary or your competitor in the end will spell de- 
struction of yourself. Let us play the game of commerce fairly 
and we will play it well for ourselves. Let us understand that 
life, health, and opportunity that comes to the common men and 
women through fair dealing and fair trade is more vital to the 
life of this Nation than all the special privileges you can grant 
at the customhouses to make a few men very rich. Let us re- 
main true to our principles, whether we win or lose, for 
in the true faith of our fathers is found the preservation of 
the freedom, the liberty, and the prosperity of the American 
people. 

Mr, PENROSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senater from F 


New Hampshire? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have listened with great interest to a 
portion of the speech just made by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], the author of the tariff bill 
that is now on the statute books. An hour ago I was looking 
over the platforms of the parties, particularly the platform of 
the Democratic Party of 1912, where the Republican Party were 
denounced as being extravagant and as having brought a great 
deal of suffering to the American people because of their legis- 
lation, and I discovered in that platform a pledge of the Demo- 
cratic Party that if they were placed in power they would reduce 
the cost of living to the American people. 

I have in my hand a newspaper, the Washington Times, printed 
about one hour ago, and my attention has been directed to this 
headline: 


Cost of ier soars 25 per cent in the year. 
and beans doubled. Flour 
coal is slated at Chicago. 


continues to . 

It seems, Mr. President, that the Democratic Party have failed 
conspicuously to carry out the promise in their platform in ref- 
erence to the cost of living, and I think it will be made to appear 
before this discussion closes what the reasons are for the greatly 
increased price to the consuming public. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire can imagine the answer which will be given to him. The 
war in Europe covers every sin of omission and commission of 
the Democratic Party in the last two. years and a half. If it 
had not been for the war in Europe, the party would hardly be 
running a candidate for President this fall. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania begins his speech, will he yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PENROSE, Certainly. I yield to the chairman of the 
committee. 


Mr. SIMMONS. On yesterday the Senator expressed the 
desire that I should obtain from the Treasury Department a 
detailed statement of the amount of total appropriations for 
1917 as compared with 1916 and also an itemized statement of 
the estimated disbursements from the general fund for the year 
1917. I have here, sent to me this morning, a statement of 
date of August 18 showing the total amount of appropriations. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have it printed. 


Price of canned goods 
A 50 per cent beost in 


Mr. SIMMONS. The total amount is $1,572,008,718, leaving 
out the shipping bill and the nitrate plant, these omissions are 
referred in the note to statement. 

Mr. PENROSE. On what ground are they left out? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Because that is not an appropriation. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, certainly, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a matter of argument whether they 
should be included or not. I do not want to enter into any 
argument now about that. We discussed that at length yester- 
day. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the McAdoo system of bookkeeping, 
which would land a bank cashier in jail. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can discuss the question of 
bookkeeping as much as he pleases. The Senator can discuss 
the question of whether the purchase of these ships with bonds 
is a legitimate current expense of the Government or not. I do 
not desire now to enter into that discussion, because we went 
over it yesterday. I am simply complying at this time with 
the request of the Senator to file a detailed statement of the 
Treasury Department. i 

I also file a detailed statement of the Treasury Department 
embracing the estimated disbursements for the fiscal year 1917, 
showing the estimated disbursements of the fiscal year 1917 to 
be $1,126,243,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the statements will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Statement of appropriations for 
1917, showing increases 


1916 and present condition of bills for 
for 1917 over the preceding year. 


Increase, 1917 
over 1916, 


$101, 974, 195. $165, 622, 334. 23 
22, 971, 782. 1,977,070. 00 
4,061, 230. 1,203, 816. 65 
11, 859, 584. 1,968, 150. 27 
6, 060, 216. 19, 687, 333. 10 
9, 771, 902. 1, 195, 742. 12 
36, 904, 799. 1, 020, 890. 50 
1, 089, 813. 155, 230. 20 
149, 661, 884. 167, 064. 601. 66 
164, 100, 000. +6, 035. 000. 09 
313, 364, 667. 9, 573,012.00 
30, 000, 000. 10, 598. 135.00 
126, 922, 750. 1. 376, 534. 45 

18 


ap- 

* exelusive of 
Pii „000 for militia in 1917, 
duplicated in Army act 


Total annual and per- 
manent appropria- 


133), 603, 34 


—— — 4 SEOID, DEW (l 


$25, 771, 654.30 | $13, 455, 310. 00 


—— —— — 


27, 536, 068, 83 


Appropriations ior 1915 
and 1917, includin 
— Panama Canal =! 


457,071, 706. 23 


payable from 
postal revenues. Se ee 11, 499, 270. 43 
1 Agreed to in conference. 
2 Enacted into law. 


* Decrease. r 
ee of interest-bearing deposits from Treasury in farm - loan banks author - 
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Statement of appropriations for 1916 and present condition of billa for 
1917, showing increases for 1917 over the preceding year.—Continued. 


Title of bill. 


Deduct—Continued. 
tinking-fund requirement 
intluded in permanent 
appropriations. ......... 


Total a ns, 
tian a postal 
service payable from 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 18, 1916. 
Statement of estimated disbursements, fiscal year 1917. 


FF a AA T es $14, 100, 000 
REGTE ey |; tea Re pe a Ee PES 685, 000 
Department of State, including $3,000,000 for Nica- 
TTT 9, 000, 000 
Treasury Department. exclusive of public buildings- 57, 000, 000 
Public buildings, construction, sites, ete-________ 11, 000, 000 
Farm Loan Board, rural eredits -=-= 6, 100, 000 
War Department, salaries and expenses —.— 2, 700. 000 
Department of Justice E 11, 000, 000 
Post Office Department, salaries and expenses a 1, 700, 000 
Navy Department, salaries and expenses 1, 175, 000 
Interior Department, exclusive of Indians and sions_ 32, 000, 000 
Department of Agriculture, including $3,000, during 
GET SOR C000. ROMO naa 34, 000, 006 
Department of Commerce 13, 500, 000 
Department of Labor 4, 000, 000 
Independent bureaus and offices. 7, 500, 000 
District of Columbia = oe ae a ees 14, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous claims, judgments, flood relief, and other 
Pots da Pae Lae a Sa ee ee a 2, 200, 000 
221, 660, 000 
Additional estimates, deficiencies, claims, and judg- 
ments, estimated, to be presented to the second session 
Sixty-fourth Congress, which would probably be paid 
during the last four months of 1917——————— 25, 000, 000 
War Department: 
Military Establishment. 
Rivers and harbors A 8 
War, miscellaneous, civil 9, 193, 000 
391, 233, 000 
Navy Department: 
Naval Establishment, exclusive of 
building programs. — 181,000, 000 
New building program 91, 000, 000 3 
Old building program 28, 000, 000 
——————-__ 250, 000, 000 
Indian Service „FTT 25, 000, 000 
ü oe er ee 155, 000, 000 
Interest on the public debt „„ 23, 300, 000 
Total estimated ordinary disbursements 1, 091, 193, 000 
Panama Canal: Disbursements for the canal from gen- 
eral fund of. the Treasury—..-- 2. -- 25, 000, 000 


Publie debt: 
Excess of retirements of national- 


e 
D eee A . aa 50, 000 
— 10, 050, 000 


Total estimated disbursements from general fund 
E E Ty eee 1, 126, 243, 000 


Nors.—These figures exclude disbursements for the Postal Service 
payable from postal revenues, the sinking fund, and bond authoriza- 
tions for the shipping bill and nitrate plants. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 23, 1916. 

Mr. PENROSE. I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator in 
getting this detailed information. I will examine it carefully. 
I am not so much interested in estimated disbursements as in 
actualities—what is really going to be received and disbursed. 
I am having some figures compiled which disclose a startling 
difference between the actual condition of the Treasury and its 
condition as represented by Mr. McAdoo and Mr. KITCHIN and 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance here in the Senate; 
and these figures will be illuminating to me, I have no doubt, in 
perfecting those figures to present to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me for a min- 
ute—— : 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] on 
yesterday gave two estimates of expenditure for 1917, one of 
$1,630,000,000. This estimate included $50,000,000 carried in 
the shipping bill and to be paid by sale of bonds. He also gave 
an estimate of $1,700,000,000, including not only the $50,000,000 
for the shipping bill but “$25,000,000 for the purchase of the 
Danish islands and $50,000,000 for the flood-control bill, neither 
of which amounts have yet been appropriated. If you will sub- 


tract the $50,000,000 which he includes for the shipping bill, 
the $20,000,000 for the nitrate plant, the $25,000,000 he includes 
for the Danish islands, and the $50,000,000 that he includes for 
flood control, you will see that his total would be $1,555,000,000, 
or considerably less than the amount estimated by the Trensury 
Department. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, does the Senator from North 
Carolina deny that it is the intention of his party to pass the 
flood-control bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my impression that the flood-control 
bill will not pass at this session of Congress. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no; but during the life of the present 
Congress? 

Mr. SIMMONS. At this session of Congress, I say, it is my 
understanding that the flood-control bill will not pass. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask the Senator whether he denies that it 
is the intention of the Democratic majority to pass the flood- 
control bill prior to the 4th of March, 1917? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They may pass it during the next Congress, 
but that will not go in the appropriations for the present fiscal 
year—the fiscal year 1917. 

Mr. PENROSE. Some of it will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That will be an appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1918. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was called out of the Chamber just a moment 
to see a party, and I did not hear what the Senator from North 
Carolina had to say with relation to the amount of appropria- 
tions that I claimed had been made and would be made at this 
session of Congress. I will look at the Record to-morrow, Mr. 
President ; but I will say now that the amounts of the appropria- 
tions that I gave yesterday were the actual appropriations, with 
the exception of the deficiency bill and the miscellaneous appro- 
priations that are yet to be definitely decided. But, as I stuted 
yesterday, the estimates that I have made are within the limits 
of what the appropriations will be. There is no question ut nil 
about that. 

I want to say to the Senator from North Carolina further that 
it is a strange position for him to take to claim that an appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 for the purchase of ships to be paid for 
through the sale of Government bonds is not an appropriation. 
The money necessary to pay for the ships will be secured by the 
sale of bonds, which is exactly the same as an individual borrow- 
ing money to meet an individual obligation. The money secured 
from the bond sale goes into the Treasury of the United States 
and will be paid out of the Treasury whenever the ships are 
purchased. There is not a particle of difference in principle 
between a transaction of that kind than the payment of money 
that is collected from the customs receipts and paid out for any- 
thing else for which an appropriation is made by Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator made two statements with refer- 
ence to appropriations. One estimate is that the appropriations 
would amount to $1,630,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I say so yet, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator included in that $50,000,000 of 
bonds for the purchase of ships. 

Mr. SMOOT. I included in that an appropriation for $50,- 
000,000 for the purchase of ships. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. Then the Senator made another esti- 
mate of $1,700,000,000, and the Senator included in that estimate 
$25,000,000 for the Danish Islands and $50,000,000 for flood 
control. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not make such an estimate. I siinply 
said, referring to the statement that was made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, that if we paid $25,000,000 for the Danish 
Islands, and if the flood-control bill was passed, then, with the 
other appropriations that were made and would be made, the 
amount would be over $1,700,000,000. That is exactly what I 
said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So it amounts to this: If we purchase the 
Danish Islands for $25,000,000, and if we appropriate $50,000,000 
for flood control, those two sums added to the $50,000,000 for 
the purchase of ships and the $20,000,000 for the nitrate plant 
would make $145,000,000. Now, my statement is that if you 
subtract those sums, two being provided for already according 
to law by the issuance of Panama Canal bonds, the other two 
measures not having. been passed by the Senate, and one of 
them not having been passed by either branch of Congress— 
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if you deduct that $145,000,000 from the Senator’s total esti- 
mate of $1,700,000,000, it would leave $1,555,000,000. If you 
deduct the $50,000,000 for the purchase of ships from his esti- 
inate of $1,630,000,000, then you would have a total appropria- 
tion of $1,580,000,000. So that there is not much difference 
hetween the figures presented by the Senator and those pre- 
sented by myself, except that in one case the Senator exempts 
the $50,000,000 for ships, and in the other case he exempts the 
450,000,000 for ships, $20,000,000 for nitrate plant, $25,000,000 
for the Danish Islands, and $50,000,000 for flood control, That 
is the only practical and substantial difference between us. 

Mr. President, the question here is as to the amount appro- 
priated for current expenses of the Government. The opposi- 
tion says that the Democratic Party in Congress has been 
extravagant in its gppropriations for the current expenses of the 
Government. I say that the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment are $1,572,000,000, according to the Treasury Department’s 
statement. The ships that we are going to buy, the Danish 
Islands, if we buy them, will neither be a part of the current 
expenses, They will be purchases, but not a part of the cur- 
rent expenses, 

If the question is, What are the current expenses of running 
my farm? I am not required to add to those current expenses the 
purchase of another farm, and that is the Senator’s proposition 
here. His proposition is, if we go out and purchase Cuba, or 
purchase some other island of the seas, in addition to the Danish 
Islands, every time we purchase an island we must add the 
price we pay for it to the current expenses of the Government. 
I say that is a mere investment. It has nothing to do with the 
question of the current expenses of the Government, and it is 
not a question of extravagance, It is a question of policy. It 
is a question of whether it is good policy to buy those islands. 
It is a question of whether it is good policy to build these ships. 
The amount appropriated for the construction of the ships being 
only the actual amount that will be expended, and the amount 
appropriated for the purchase of the islands being only the 
price paid, it is not a matter of extravagance; it is a matter of 
policy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no difference between 
the Government of the United States purchasing a battleship 
and purchasing $50,000,000 worth of auxiliary ships, as the ship- 
purchase bill is supposed to provide. The money for both will 
come out of the Treasury of the United States. The appropria- 
tion for the purchase of ships has been made in the same way as 
the appropriation of $313,000,000 was made for the Navy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator contend that the purchase 
of the Danish Islands for $25,000,000 is a part of the current 
expenses? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Danish Islands are worrying the Senator. 
I will read to the Senator what I said in relation to the Danish 
Islands; and the only reason that I referred to the Danish 
Islands was because if they were purchased the total would 
exceed the amount of appropriations of this Congress that I had 
stated to the Senate. This is what I said yesterday: 

8 the amount of appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 of 
$257,686,277.65 from the 1 1 riations for this year shows an increased 
. of 8348,9 48,398.29. Added to that should be the amount 
that will, be appropriated ın the deficiency bills for preparedness. I 
will grant that there will be $40,000,000 or $42,000, additional ap- 

ropriations made and to be made, which will make in round numbers 
‘or cig eee ioe $390,000,000. 
re sident, the appropriations for this fiscal year, estimating that 
the deficiencies will amount to $72,500,000, or that the general deficiency 
bill will carry not to exceed $20,000,000—I think it will be more than 
that—and estimating the amount for miscellaneous purposes at $85,- 
000,000, which includes, of course, the $50,000,000 for the peng pars se 
bill, the total appropriation bills that we know will pass will carry 
$1,630,383,682.64. 

And I defy the Senator to say that that is not true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has defied me to say that it is 
not true. I suggested that, leaving out the shipping bill and 
nitrate plant, the appropriations would be $1,572,000,000. Now, 
if you include it—and. you do include it and the nitrate plant 
there is not much difference between the Senator’s figures and 
mine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, Mr. President, even with the 
$50,000,000 out it would be $1,580,000,000, with further appro- 
priations coming. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My estimate was $1,572,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will now proceed, if the Senator will permit. 
What I just read referred to actual appropriations, but I did 
follow it with this statement, calling attention to the fact that 
even with this enormous amount of appropriations there was a 
likelihood of its being increased beyond that amount, and I 
said: 


The $25,000,000 for the Danish Islands, the $50,000,000 for the 
flood-control pin, if- passed, and other bills to Which I could call 


the attention 
24.70 9.600.600. of the Senate, would run the amount far over the 

Mr. President, I did not say that the bills would pass. I 
did not make any argument upon the assumption that they 
would pass. I simply said that over and above the amount I 
had named that I was positive the appropriation bills would 
amount to, there was a likelihood of these two measures pass- 
ing. So, if they do not pass, they will not be added. If they do, 
they will be added to the amount that I named. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I have said is that if the $50,000,000 
for the shipping bill, the $20,000,000 for the nitrate plant, the 
$25,000,000 for the Danish Islands, and the $50,000,000 for the 
flood-control bill—neither of the last two having become law 
are taken from the Senator’s estimate of $1,700,000,000, it will 
leave not quite the same but just about the same as the Treasury 
estimate—$1,572,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing for the 
Senator to take out the flood-control bill and the Danish Islands 
purchase bill, because I have never added them, but I do object 
to taking out the $50,000,000 that we have already appropriated 
for the purchase of ships. The appropriation for that purpose 
is just the same as any other appropriation that has ever been 
made by Congress, whether at this session or at any other. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator from Utah think it 
was rather cruel for the Senator from North Carolina to com- 
pel us to debate that bill for a week, pointing out the extrava- 
gance of appropriating $50,000,000 for that purpose which we 
thought was useless, and now to come in and say it ought not 
2 be included in the appropriations? It seems to me rather 
absurd. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I say it is not part of the current expenses 
of the Government, and therefore not properly included in 
appropriations for current expenses. It is an investment, and 
the question with relation to that and the only question is the 
question whether that was a matter of good policy or not. 
It is not a question of extravagance, 

Mr. SMOOT. The position taken by the Senator would be 
perfectly correct if the Government of the United States did 
not have to redeem its bonds; but the Government of the United 
States, if it issues a bond, has to redeem it at some time or 
other. In order to pay the bonds, the money must be taken 
from the Treasury of the United States; and in order to get 
the money into the Treasury of the United States, to pay the 
appropriation for the purchase of ships, the party in power has 
decided that they will sell Government bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the ships are continued in Government 
possession they will be an asset equal to the amount paid; and 
if they are sold that they will be an asset equal to the amount 
they sell for. It is an investment; whether good or bad, the 
future must determine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that if $50,000,000 
worth of ships are purchased and are sold by the Government 
of the United States after the close of the war the Government 
will not get $20,000,000 for them. I want to make that predic- 
tion right now. If the Government gets $20,000,000 for the 
$50,000,000 it pays for the ships it will do very well, and better 
than it did at the time it purchased ships during the Spanish- 
American War. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when we were discussing the 
shipping bill we heard from that side constantly the statement 
that private capital was so eager to get ships that it had all the 
shipyards of the country busy building ships. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it cost private capital as much to build 
as it costs the Government to build. Now, if the Senator is 
right in the statement that these ships will not be worth 50 
cents on the dollar, will he please explain why private capital 
is so eager to invest money in the construction of ships to be 
used as these Government ships will be used? If it is such a 
reckless venture for the Government, why is private capital 
investing to the extent claimed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, it is so simple that it seems to me the 
Senator should hesitate to ask the question. To-day private 
ships are making in some cases almost the cost of the ship in 
one round trip across the Atlantic. The Government of the 
United States can not do that, for she can not get her ships 
built for two years, if within that time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It can get them built as well as private 
capital can get them built. i 
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Mr. SMOOT. Private parties have their ships already in 
operation. If the Government of the United States goes into 
the market and tries to purchase ships to-day she will no doubt 
pay $160 a gross ton for them, whereas ordinarily the price is 
not to exceed $40 to $50 a gross ton. Not only that, I want to 
say to the Senator that the same thing will be repeated which was 
brought home to us so forcibly when the Government of the 
United States bought ships for the Spanish-American War and 
did not get 20 cents on the dollar for them. 

Mr. LANE. That was under a Republican administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I am perfectly willing to admit that 
they got more than they would if it had been under a Demo- 
eratic administration. There is no doubt that we got more for 
those ships than we would have obtained if the Democrats had 
been in power. 

But private capital that is in the shipping business to-day in- 
tends to continue in the shipping business. The shipping bill 
provides -that at the end of five years the Government of the 
United States is to go out of the business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the war, but not to exceed five years; 
and, of course, the war is not going to last for five years, but 
if it is only two years, so much the worse for the Government 
of the United States, the greater will be the loss, 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me it is perfectly ab- 
surd to try to make the country believe that the appropriation 
of $50,000,000 for the purchase of ships is not an appropriation 
during this session of 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, a resolution which I intro- 
duced yesterday is on the table proposing to recommit the pend- 
ing bill with instructions. I should like to have it read, and I 
desire to address myself to the resolution and the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator calling up the resolution for 
action? 

Mr. PENROSE. Either this afternoon or to-morrow. I think 
it would be a good resolution te vote on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are ready to vote on it now. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have it read and to make a 
few observations on its merits. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. I thought the 
Senator was calling it up for immediate action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 253, submitted yester- 
day by Mr. Penrose, as follows: 3 

Resolved, That H. R. 16763 be recommitted to the Committee on 
Finance with instructions to amend the bill so as to raise an equitable 
portion of the required revenue from a protective tariff, “ sufficient to 
protect adequately American industry and American labor, and to be so 
mg peso as to prevent undue exactions by monopolies or trusts"; and 

ith further instructions to the Committee on Finance a ey special 
attention to securing the industrial independence of the United States, 
to the end that “ our industries can be so organized that they will be- 
—— por pay a commercial bulwark but a powerful aid to national 
That the bil be further amended so as to require the tariff commis- 
sion to report the difference in wages and the cost of production be- 
tween foreign countries and the United States, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the language of the resolution 
is largely taken from the platform of the Republican Party de- 
clared at Chicago last June and is an answer to those who state 
that the Republicans in this Chamber have no proposition to 
make looking toward ways and means to increase the revenue. 
If the pending measure can be recommitted to the Committee on 
Finance and adequate time allowed for the consideration of 
proper protective duties, the majority will find the cordial co- 
operation of the minority to bring about a result as indicated in 
the resolution. 

Mr. President, there are many objections to the present bill 
entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for other pur- 
poses,” concerning which I shall speak later, but the radical 
objection to the measure is that it presents a cumbersome and 
illogical system of direct taxes without first having resort to 
an effort to obtain necessary revenues for the Government by 
duties upon imports. The Constitution of the United States 
conferred upon Congress the exclusive right to levy duties 
upon imports and withheld from it all power to raise revenue 
by direct taxation, save according to a rule which the conditions 
of modern times have rendered impracticable. Congress was 
given the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, im- 
posts, and excises were required to be uniform throughout the 
United States. 

It was further provided that no tax or duty should be laid 
on articles exported from any State; and, further, that no pref- 
erence should be giver by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another; nor should 


vessels bound. to or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in another. A 

Above all, the Constitution originally provided that Repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes should be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union accord- 
ing to their respective numbers. 

The right to levy a direct tax has in the history of the Gov- 
ernment been exercised only upon a few occasions until quite 
recently, and all direct taxes were surrendered to the use of 
the States, which it is assumed require objects of taxation for 
their growing needs and are able to collect them upon a prac- 
tical basis. 

Within recent years; as is well known, the sixteenth amend- 
ment was adopted. providing that— 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

This amendment doubtless was necessary to provide for the 
increasing needs of the Government, and, at any rate, as the 
amendment has been adopted, there is no occasion for discussing 
the question now. The fact, however, seems to stand out con- 
spicuously that it was the evident intention of the framers of 
our Government, and that intention is clearly set forth in the 
several paragraphs of the Constitution to which I have referred 
that the revenues of the Government necessary to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States should be colleeted by duties, excises, 
and imposts. 

Moreover, the larger part of the revenues of the Government 
has actually been collected from such duties and imposts 
throughout its history, together with an excise tax upon cer- 
tain articles of luxury and consumption; and, further, the 
great and speedily growing States of the Union have been left 
largely undisturbed in the power of levying direct taxes for 
their rapidly expanding needs. 

The States of the Union and the large municipalities therein 
all require large revenues for purposes not thought of a few 
years ago. Our municipalities are nearly all heavily in debt, 
and are in most cases restricted to a limited fleld of taxation. 
The municipal needs, however, are ever enlarging in a con- 
stantly increasing ratio without any prospect of relief from 
debt or the securing of revenue to meet the demands necessary 
for projects in the interest of the health and well-being 
of the citizens. The States themselves and the cities therein 
are called upon to maintain elaborate boards of health, systems 
of sewage disposal, continually increasing requirements of 
educational and eleemosynary institutions, and, over and above 
all, to cite one instance of development to an extraordinary 
degree of magnitude in the last few years, the imperative de- 
mand for good roads has caused an expenditure running into a 
staggering amount of money in the aggregate from one end of 
the country to the other. 

Now the States are expressly excluded by the Constitution 
from levying duties or iimposts, and are obliged to resort to 
the various well-known forms of State taxation of a direct 
character. The Federal Government, under the doctrines re- 
cently advanced that no taxes should be imposed upon articles 
of consumption and, apparently, that as little revenue as pos- 
sible should be collected from imports, encroaches upon the field 
of direct taxation belonging to the States and abandons a source 
of revenue from the customhouse, to which the Government has 
the exclusive right. This seems to me illogical in principle 
and unfair in practice. The ultimate effect necessarily follow- 
ing is that the State revenues will greatly be limited, if not 
impoverished, and the outlook for many of our municipalities 
from a financial point of view is not very hopeful. 

The wrongful and injurious tendency of appealing to the 
Federal Government for appropriations for projects which 
should be of State concern will become stronger every year. 
We have had an illustration of this tendency at this session, in 
the bill recently approved making an appropriation of $85,000.000 
to aid the States in road construction. From a practical point 
of view I am not prepared to say that this bill was undesirable. 
I do assert, however, that it is a radical departure from our 
traditions, and is only excusable on the ground that the Fed- 
eral Government is gradually absorbing all the available objects 
of direct taxes. But, regardless of the merits of the road legis- 
lation, the fact remains that it is doubtless only the beginning 
of other propositions looking to Federal aid for objects and 
purposes which should be of State concern and which until a 
few years ago no one would ever have dreamed of bringing to 
the attention of the Congress. 

A consideration of these facts, briefly stated, seems to me to 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that Congress ought first to 
provide for the revenues of the Government by imposts and 
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duties and the usual excise taxes, and that direct taxes should 
be levied secondly and to the amount required for the actual 
needs of the Government. ; 

Reflection upon the argument here set forth will cause the 
admission that the strongest opponent of the income tax never 
made objection to it in theory or in event the Government 
really needed the revenue from an income tax in case of war. 

The revenue bill under discussion contains a striking instance 
of the ill-advised and unfair encroachment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in levying direct taxes upon an object which has been 
for many years the established practice of many of the States 
of the Union to rely on for a considerable part of their 
revenues. Thirty States have laws imposing inheritance or 
share taxes both upon direct and collateral heirs; 12 other 
States have laws imposing inheritance taxes upon collateral 
heirs. Now the Federal Government steps in and attempts to 
collect its share of tribute by a Federal tax upon inheritances. 

The total inheritance-tax receipts of the 42 States having 
inheritance taxes amounted in 1913 to $26,470,964 and in 
1915 to $28,217,735. 

It is difficult for me to conceive of any reasonable argument 
which justifies the Government of the United States in interfer- 
ing with the States in this particular source of revenue. The 
inheritance tax is peculiar in character; and while it may be 
theoretically fair it certainly has never been popular. Bur- 
dens are thereby added, when if such additional burdens were 
necessary the States should have been left with the right of 
making their own increases, 

It is argued that the inheritance-tax laws of the various 
States never have been a source of large revenue. This argu- 
ment seems to be based on the fact that the amount collected is 
small compared to the receipts from “death duties” or in- 
heritance taxes collected by Great Britain, which amounted in 
1914 to $182,000,000. If this is the only argument, I sincerely 
trust that it will never be met by an increase of taxation com- 
parable to that now collected by Great Britain in the crisis of 
the greatest war in her history. It is estimated that when 
the law is in complete and normal operation it will yield 
$54,000,000 annually and that for the year ending June 30, 
1917, the revenue from this source is estimated at $17,000,000. 

I make the statement that the intention of the Constitution 
and the very nature of the federation of States is that the 
Government should primarily resort to the customs for revenues. 

I shall not make a general argument at this time as to 
whether such revenues should be levied with a view to the 
protection of American industry, as in the McKinley, Dingley, 
and Payne laws, or whether these revenues should be collected 
by duties based upon a low ad valorem rate systematically and 
uniformly applied solely for purposes of revenue. It is needless 
for me to say that I belong to the school of protection, and even 
in this day of novel propositions in finance and taxation I do not 
waver in my support of the doctrine or belief that it is now 
more necessary than ever to the welfare of the country. I in- 
tend, however, to confine ſuyself, as far as possible, to a dis- 
cussion of the objections to the pending measure, and shall not 
run the risk of making myself tedious or diverting attention 
from the issues before the Senate by making a tariff argument, 
as much as I would like to. I am content to abide in the school 
of political economy of which Alexander Hamilton was the origi- 
nal and greatest exponent, which Henry Clay defended with 
masterly eloquence, and which has been sustained by Repub- 
lican statesmen down to the present day. 

There have been many arguments urged in behalf of the 
protective system to encourage diversified industries or to 
protect the home market or to protect the wage standard of 
the American laborer, but there is one argument that I feel 
at liberty to refer to and discuss at the present time as being 
one of immediate concern and involving our very near future. 
I refer to the necessity of industrial preparedness for the 
United States in the expectation of the ending of the war in 
Europe. This question of industrial preparedness has received 
definite recognition in the pending bill in the provision relative 
to dyestuffs. This concession, made by those who abhor im- 
posts and duties and tend to the thought that nearly all the 
expenses of the Government so far as possible shoul€ be raised 
by taxes on incomes and other direct taxes, seems to me to 

_constitute a surrender which gives up their whole case. 

If dyestuffs require a protective duty and if they are essential 
to our industrial independence, because the manufacture of cot- 
ton, woolen, and other fabrics, and many other products of the 
arts and sciences would cease in this country unless we have dye- 
stuffs, I conclude that the same argument can be applied all 
along the line, and that we have a right to demand n similar 
protective duty upon every article which we do not manufac- 
ture in sufficient quantities ourselves so that we will be indus- 


trially independent when the European war closes, and will con- 
tinue to be independent industrially should any war happen 
in the future. There are many other things which we need 
to the same extent, and dyestuffs for silk, cotton, wool, paint, 
and wall paper do not cover all American requirements, 

According to the report of the House committee, when the 
European war began there were in the United States six fac- 
tories, employing about 400 operatives, manufacturing coal-tar 
colors to the extent of 3,300 short tons annually. Imports from 
Europe amounted to 25,700 short tons annually, thus making 
an annual consumption of about 29,000 short tons, valued at 
between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000. Of this quantity about 
22,000 short tons came from Germany. After an existence of 
about 37 years the American coal-tar dyestuff ‘supply prior to 
the European war was confined practically to the assembling 
of semimanufactured products termed intermediates and the 
making of a very limited number of colors. At the present time 
our production of coal-tar dyes is very inadequate. In this 
respect, as in many others, the chemical schedule had failed to 
receive adequate attention even in protection bills, with the 
result that we subsequently discovered that we were almost en- 
tirely dependent upon Germany for the essential articles of dye- 
stuffs. A tax is therefore proposed in the pending bill which 
is declared to be of a protective nature, calculated to invite 
American investment. However, the provisions relating to the 
tax and the rates fixed are so inadequate and deceptive that 
no investment is likely to be made should this provision become 
a law. 

T shall discuss the dyestuff paragraph when I speak upon the 
details of the bill. It is sufficient now to say that, regardless 
of the ineffective character of the paragraph as a protectionist 
measure, the fact that it is in the bill constitutes a complete 
admission that we must be industrially independent, at least 
with respect to dyestuffs ; and since I do not think that the Ameri- 
ean civilization depends entirely and exclusively on dyestuffs, 
I follow the argument further and say that we should have 
protective duties that will maintain diversified industries and 
protect the home market and insure ample wages and a high 
scale of living to American workmen, and over and above all else 
shall make us industrially independent in everything hereafter 
of all the nations in Europe. 

The fact of the matter is that it was the purpose to become 
independent for military and naval munitions which first in- 
spired the idea of protection and prompted the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in 1790, to address a communication to Alexander 
Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, relating to manufac- 
tures in general, and particularly to the means of promoting 
such as would tend to render the United States independent of 
foreign nations for military and other essential supplies. 

Hamilton never displayed his fertile genius to a greater ad- 
vantage than in his reply to Congress in response to this com- 
munication, in which he presented an argument in favor of 
protection of the most comprehensive character, and hardly 
surpassed even by the light which has been thrown upon the 
subject by the great deyelopment of modern industry since his 
day. 

In fact, Mr. President, without going into, as I have said, a 
tariff discussion, I may be permitted to urge the necessity of in- 
dustrial preparedness as a paramount reason, outside of the 
argument which I made in the beginning of my remarks, as to 
why Congress should at this time have made an effort to secure 
as much revenue as possible by duties upon imports, together 
with an adequate antidumping clause, so that we may be pre- 
pared for the invasion of importations which everyone confi- 
dently looks for as the war in Europe draws to a close. 

In this particular the bill apparently gives absolutely no con- 
sideration to this issue, which, in my opinion, is to-day upper- 
most in the minds of the American people. 

I will refer, in leaving this general consideration of the sub- 
ject, to a few extracts from the remarkable speeches of Henry 
Clay in thé House of Representatives and in tle Senate. In 
his speech in the House of Representatives he says: 

Every nation should anxiously endeavor to establish its absolute 
e and, consequently, be able to feed, clothe, and defend 
itself. If it rely upon a foreign supply, that may be cut off by the 
gn of the nation yielding it, by war with it, or even by war with 
other nations, it can not be independent. 


I further quote from another speech in the House—and 
Clay's words are remarkably appropriate to the present situa- 
tion—as follows: 


Need I recall to our painful recollection the sufferings for the 
want of an adequate supply of absolute necessaries to which the 
defenders of their country’s rights and our entire population were sub- 
jected during the late war? to remind the committee of the great 
advantage of a steady and unfailing source of supply, unaffected alike 
in war and in peace? 
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He was referring in these speeches to the necessity of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

And, again, he describes conditions of prosperity due to the war 
in Europe, which seem to be almost identical with the conditions 
of temporary and apparent prosperity which prevail now as the 
result of the war in Europe, when he says: 


Let us suppose, Mr. Chairman, that Europe was again the theater 
of such a general war as recently raged throughout all her dominions— 
such a state of the war as existed in her test exertions and in our 

test prosper'ty—instantly there would arise a greedy demand for 
he s lus 8 of our industry, for our commerce, for our naviga- 
tion. Phe nguor which now prevails in our cities and in our sea- 
ports would give way to an animated rah may oe roads and rivers 
would be crowded with the produce of the interior. Everywhere we 
should witness excited industry. The precios: metals would. reflow 
from abroad upon us, Banks which bave maintained their credit 
would revive their business and new banks would be established to 
take the place of those which have sunk beneath the general pressure. 


And, finally, in his speech in the Senate he makes this remark- 
able statement: 


We have enjoyed near 20 years of posce but who can tell when 
the storm of war shall again break forth? Have we forgotten so soon 
the privations to which not merely our brave soldiers and our gallant 
tars were subjected, but the whole community, during the last war for 
the want of absolute necessaries? To what an enormous price they 
rose. And how inadequate the supply was, at any price. e states- 
man who justly elevates his views will look behind as well as forward 


and at the existing state of things, and be will graduate the policy 


which he recommends to all the probable exigencies which may arise 
in the Repablic. 

The fact of the situation is, Mr. President, that history at the 
present time is repeating itself. It has been frequently as- 
serted, and it is true, that the present apparent and unhealthy 
prosperity in this country, so far as there is prosperity, is due 
entirely to the war in Europe. i 

The tariff bill of the present administration failed to produce 
revenue and was suddenly bringing about a condition of indus- 
trial depression and the menace of industrial disaster before 
the present European war occurred. The threat to hang em- 
ployers “as high as Haman” and the declaration that hard 
times were the result of a psychological condition. did not in 
any way relieve the situation. In the opinion of nearly every- 
body conversant with financial and industrial conditions, we 
were rapidly approaching a condition of industrial paralysis 
even greater than that which it is well known existed under 
Cleveland's second administration as the result of the opera- 
tion of the Wilson-Gorman law. Many persons, entitled to 
speak with authority, declared that we were approaching con- 
ditions which were likely to be worse than any in the history 
of the country. It is not a theory with me, because I actually 
witnessed the scenes in a very thorough tour which I took 
through every county of Pennsylvania during 1914. The war in 
Europe was the salvation of the situation, as far as the Demo- 
eratic Party wus concerned. Of course, the relief can only be 
temporary. Many persons predict a still worse outcome as the 
war in Europe draws to a close, unless we are industrially pre- 
pared by an adequate protective tariff, including an antidump- 
ing clause that is effective. When the military and naval war- 
fare is over the industrial warfare will begin in grim earnest. 
Such has been the state of affairs upon several occasions in the 
history of our country. d 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to read a little paragraph of an 
editorial in this morning's Washington Post. 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will read the last part of it. Speaking 
of the United States Steel Corporation, it says: 


As against the net earnings for 1909, amounting to more than 
131,000,000, the net earnings of 1916 are estimated at $312,000,000. 
ere could be no better evidence of the firm foundation on which the 
rity of the country rests. The United States Steel Corporation 

$ not engaged in manufacturing munitions of war. Its business re- 
sponds to the demand for railroad extensions, the construction of steel 
bridges, and the need for new buildings. The enormous prosperity of 
the company is an indication that the country is forging ahead steadily, 


with abundant prosperity in sight. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I do not want to brand 
that argument with an epithet which occurs to me as an expres- 
sion of my real opinion, because it might perhaps hurt the Sena- 
tor’s feelings and I might afterwards regret it, but there is 
nothing in it. Of course, the United States Steel Corporation 
and every other steel concern in the United States is making 
money now. I have made a labored effort for the last 10 minutes 
to recite that fact. That does not contradict the fact, however. 
that within a few months of the opening of the war in Europe 
the United States Steel Corporation was about to suspend ail 
dividend payments of every kind. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, in Philadelphia, is to-day employing 30,000 or 40,000 
men and extending its works 15 miles below the city, yet before 
the war in Europe, under the operation of the Underwood tariff 


law, so called, instead of 30,000 men there were not 3,000 men 
being employed by that company. I think that there ought to 
be some appreciation on the other side of the fact that the war 
in Europe is being worked overtime, and I say, without any 
exaggeration, that if it had not been for the war in Europe the 
Democratie Party would not be running a candidate for Presi- 
dent this year. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator concedes that 
the United States Steel Corporation does not manufacture mu- 
nitions of war, does he not? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; they do not make any munitions. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And does not the Senator concede that 
nearly all of the products that are put forth by that corpora- 
tion are used in the general upbuilding of enterprises and indus- 
tries in connection with railroad extension and the erection 
of buildings throughout the United States? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no doubt that part of their product 
goes into the manufacture of munitions, but they have no con- 
tracts, as I understand, with belligerent nations. However, 
every company that makes munitions must buy from the United 
States Steel Corporation or some similar concern some of the 
component parts of the articles it manufactures. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Has not the Senator noticed that the 
railroads throughout the entire United States are ordering 
enormous quantities of steel rails and have been ordering them 
for the past eight months or a year, and does not the Senator 
think that these great orders for steel rails indicate that there 
is a demand from the railroads to utilize them; and that that 
means unquestionably that they are supported by the com- 
munities through which they run? 

Mr. PENROSE. The railroads have been placing a few 
orders for equipment, but not to any extraordinary extent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I noticed in the paper that the steel cor- 
poration was 9,000,000 tons behind in its orders. 

Mr. PENROSE. That may be. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is an enormous quantity. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, I hope the Senator will get all the 
consolation he can out of the meretricious prosperity which 
comes from the war in Europe. It will be a transient dream, 
and the awakening will be rude. 

Mr. President, I shall make another passing reference to 
Clay, and mention the fact that in his speech on protection of 
home industry, delivered in the House of Representatives in 
1820, he bewailed the fact that we had no consistent protective 
policy and that we only had prosperity when there was a war in 
the continent of Europe. He said: 

First there came the embargo; and then nonintercourse and other 
restrictive measures followed; and then finally that “atest of all 
stimuli to domestic fabrication, war. During all that long period we 
were adding to the positive effect of the measures of Government al) the 
moral encouragement which results from popular resolves, legislative 
resolves, and other manifestations of the public will and the public 
wish to foster our home manufactures, and to render our confederacy 
independent of foreign powers. The peace ensued, and the 3 
was flooded with the fabrics of other countries; and we, forgettin 1 
our promises, cooly and philosophically talk of leaving things to them- 
selves ; 3 ap our deficiency of etn sense by the stores 
of learning which we collect from theoretical writers, I, too, some- 
times amuse myself with the visions of these writers (as I do with those 
of metaphysicians and novelists), and, if I do not forget, one of the 
best among them enjoins it upon a country to protect its industry 
against the injurious influence of the prohibitions and restrictions of 
foreign countries which operate upon it. 

And finally he said—and this is my doctrine, Mr. President, 
and that of everyone who is a patriotic lover of his country, in 
my opinion, at the present day— 

The entire independence of my country on all foreign States, as it 
respects a supply of our essential wants, has ever been with me a favor- 
ite object. e war of our revolution effected our political emancipa- 
tion. The last war contributed greatly toward accomplishing our com- 
mercial freedom. But our complete independence will only be con- 
summated after the policy of this bill shall be recognized and adopted. 

Thus the wars which convulsed Europe, with the accompany- 
ing embargoes, blockades, and restrictions of trade and im- 
portations, temporarily promoted the prosperity of this country 
and started our American merchant marine upon a development 
which in time brought it to rank next to that of England, and 
even to surpass it. Our supremacy on the seas was only de- 
stroyed during our Civil War. But, as the speeches of Clay 
continually declare, this prosperity was of an evanescent char- 


acter, and with peace in Europe American industry and pros-. 


perity languished, unless aided by a protective tariff. 

I shall detain the Senate with only one more illustration 
from history, but I think it is worth recalling. š 

The famous Walker tariff was passed in 1846. It was based 
upon the theory that no more money should be collected than 
was necessary for the wants of the Government, economically 
administered ; that no duty should be imposed upon any article 
above the low rate which will yield the largest amount of 
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revenue; that below such rate discrimination may be made 
descending in the scale of duties, or for imperative reasons the 
article may be placed in the list of those free from all duty; 
that the maximum revenue duties should be imposed upon 
luxuries; that all minimums and all specifie duties should be 
abolished and ad valorem duties substituted in their place; 
that the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as 
possible th. .ughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor 
against any class or section. 

In his report Mr. Walker suggested that while it is impossible 
to adopt any horizontal scale of duties, or even any arbitrary 
maximum, experience proves that, as a general rule, a duty of 
20 per cent ad valorem will yield the largest revenue. 

The Walker tariff at least was different from a good many 
so-called free-trade tariff laws subsequently put upon the statute 
books by being reasonably consistent in theory and ostensibly 
nonsectionaſ in character. It has been frequently claimed, with 
an appearance of justification, that the usual hard times which 
appear to follow upon the heels of free-trade legislation did not 
so occur after the Walker bill was passed, but, on the contrary, 
that there was prosperity under it. As this is a famous measure 
in the history of tariff legislation, and as this claim of its suc- 
cess is quite frequently made, just as similar claims are put 
forth regarding the happy effects of the present Democratic 
tariff law, I will call attention to Mr. James G. Blaine’s reply 
to Gladstone in the North American Review of January, 1890, 
entitled “ Free trade or protection,” as the reasons given by Mr. 
Blaine for the temporary success of the Walker free-trade or 
low-tariff law, reciting the causes which disguised the real 
effect of the law for some time, but did not prevent its ultimate 
disastrous consequences, are a good deal like the conditions of 
the war in Europe, which are disguising the operations of the 
Underwood law, which assumed a menacing front just prior to 
the breaking out of that war. I will read them: 


The American ple had by repeated experience learned that the 
en of depression in home manufactures were those in which Eng- 

d most prospered in her commercial relations with the United States, 
and that these periods of depression had with a saps exception. 
easily explained, followed the enactment by Congress of a free-trade 
tarii (the phrase “ free-trade tariff“ involves a contradiction of terms ; 
it is used to designate that form of duty which is levied with no inten- 


tion to protect domestic manufactures) as certainly as effect follows 
cause, ne of the most suggestive experiments of that kind has its 
origin in the tariff to which I have just referred, passed in 1846 in 


N harmony with England's aks S declared financial policy. At 
t moment a southern President (Mr. Polk) and a southern Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Robert J. Walker) were far more interested in 
expanding the area of slave territory than in advancing home manu- 
factures, and were especially eager to make commercial exchan with 
Europe on the somewhat difficult basis of cotton at high p: and 
returning fabrics at low prices. 

Under ordinary circumstances the free-trade tariff of 1846 would 
have promptly fallen under popular 1 eho and been doomed to 
speedy repeal. But it had a ae history, and for a time was gen- 
erally acquiesced In, even attaining in many sections a certain d 
of popularity. Never did any other tarif meet with so many and so 
great aids of an adventitious character to sustain It as did this enact- 
ment of 1846. Our war with Mexico began just as the duties were 
lowered, and the consequence was the disbursement of more than $100,- 
000,000 in a way that reached all localities and TENT affected all 
interests. This was a great sum of money for tbat period, and for the 
years 1846, 1847, and 1848 it considerably more than doubled the ordi- 
nary outlay of the Government. In the middle of this period the Irish 
famine occurred and called for an immense rt of breadstuffs at high 

rices. The discovery of gold in California the succeeding year flushed 

he channels of business as never before gf Be sock enlarging the circu- 

lation of coin in ali parts of the country. fore this 9 of gold 
had ceased the three par nations of Europe, as pr ence was reck- 
oned at that time—England, France, and Russia—entered upon the 
Crimean War. The export of manufactures from England and France 
was checked, the breadstuffs of Russia were hlockaded and could not 
reach the markets of the world. An extraordinary stimulus was thus 
given to all forms of trade fn the United States. or 10 years, 1846 to 
1856, these adventitious aids came in regular succession and exerted 
their powerful influence upon the prosperity of the country. 

The withdrawal or te: tion of these influences by a treaty of 8 
in Europe and by the surcease of gold from California placed the tariff 
of 1846 where a real test of its merits or demerits could be made. It 
was everywhere asked with apprehension and anxiety, Will this free- 
trade tarif now develop and sustain the business of this country as 
firmly and securely as it has been developed and sustained by protec- 
tion? The answer was made in the ensuing year a widespr finan- 
cial panic, which involved the ruin of thousands, including proportion- 
ately as many in the South as in the North, leav the country dis- 
ordered and distressed in all the avenues of trade. e disastrous re- 
sults of this tariff apes the permanent industries of the country are 
described in President Buchanan’s well-remembered message, communi- 
cated to Congress after the panic: “ With unsurpassed plenty in all the 
elements of national wealth, our manufacturers have suspended, our 
public works are retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds are 
abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employ- 
ment and reduced to want.” This testimony as to the result of a free- 
trade tariff is all the more forcible from the fact that Mr. Buchanan, as 
a member of President Polk's Cabinet, had consented to the abandon- 
PaRa of protection, which in his earlier career he had earnestly sup- 
ported. 


As I have said, Mr. President, history repeats itself; and as 
soon as these foreign complications have passed away, which 
have disguised the effects of the so-called Underwood law, the 
same disastrous results will follow that were experienced under 


the Walker free-trade proposition, when the foreign complica- 
tions which environed it had disappeared. 

I claim, therefore, that it is the duty of the Government to 
first apply itself to the customhouse for sources of revenue. 
I put aside for the moment any argument as to whether the 
duties should be founded upon a strictly revenue basis and an 
ad valorem duty, or whether they should be fixed upon a pro- 
tective duty with specific rates and stand on the proposition 
that what revenue we can reasonably get from this source 
should be first tried out by the Government. The States are 
deprived of this source of revenue. The Federal Government 
has the exclusive right thereto, and, having the exclusive right 
to a field of great resourcefulness, it does not seem fair to 
abandon it and thereby unduly encroach upon the sphere of 
the municipalities and the States. Experience has proven that 
such imposts and duties are paid by the foreigner and not by 
the American consumer, and the best illustration of this fact— 
which I do not intend to get into an argument about—is that 
the price of living has not gone down under present free-trade 
legislation, but, on the contrary, has constantly gone up, and 
was going up even before the war in Europe. However, I am 
compelled to go further and state that the invariable experi- 
ence of American history during the Napoleonic wars and sub- 
sequent wars in Europe down’ to our time furnish proof con- 
clusive that our periods of prosperity have only been assured 
while such conflicts were raging abroad, and that invariably 
hard times have resulted in America when peace was declared 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Therefore, at this time be- 
yond all others, whether we are free traders or protectionists, 
we ought to have, not only for revenue but for industrial pre- 
paredness, an adequate protective tariff to prepare us against 
conditions following the closing days of the war. Full con- 
cession is made of this necessity when an alleged protective 
duty is put upon dyestuffs in the present measure. If on dye- 
stuffs, why not upon everything else which enters into the uses 
and necessities and comforts of the American people? 

The pending measure seems to be drawn without any definite 
purpose, and is certainly not the result of any preliminary, con- 
sistent, logical process or investigation. Thus, when ft was 
clearly demonstrated that the present administration tariff law 
was not going to produce sufficient revenues for the Govern- 
ment, the emergency-tax law was passed, with stamp taxes 
most objectionable and unpopular. Of course, the necessity 
for the passage of this emergency law, so called, was blamed 
upon the war in Europe, and yet it can easily be demonstrated 
by statistics, which I expect later on to submit to the Senate, 
that before the war in Europe it had become very evident that 
the bill was a failure as a source of revenue, and that some 
additional system of taxation would have to be adopted. Now, 
the stamp taxes have been wiped out in the House and largely 
retained in the Senate, and in the meanwhile we have words of 
wisdom from the President of the United States regarding taxa- 
tion. In an address of his delivered at a joint session of the two 
Houses of Congress December 7, 1915, he declares as follows: 


And there ate many additional sources of revenue which can justly 
be resorted to withovt hampering the industries of the country or put- 
ting any toc great char upon individual expenditure. A tax of 1 
cent per gallon on gasoline and naphtha would yield, at the present 
estimated hae $10,000,000; a tax of 50 cents per horsepower 
on automobiles and Internal-explosion engines, $15,000,000; a stamp 
tax on bank checks, pz gona A $18,000,000; a tax of 25 cents per ton 
on pig iron, $10,000,000; a tax of 25 cents per ton on fabricated iron 
and steel, probably $10,000,000. In a country of great industries like 
this it ought to be easy to distribute the burdens of taxation without 
making them anywhere bear too beavily or too exclusivel 1 oad 

e industry 


one set of persons or undertakings. What is clear is that 
of this generation shonld pay the bills of this gencration. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simsons] is not in 
the Chamber, and he has probably overlooked this statesman- 
like utterance about “this generation paying its own bills” 
when he talks about issuing canal bonds for everything for 
which the Treasury is unable to pay. 

Notwithstanding this statement, delivered with an appearance 
of profound economic wisdom, every one of these suggestions of 
the President turned out to be impracticable and impossible. 
The mere suggestion of any of them caused such an outcry 
throughout the whole country that each of his suggestions was 
dropped almost as quickly as made, and even the statesmanlike 
declaration that “the industry of this generation should pay 
the bills of this generation” is not as clear to the mind of the 
President or the Democratic leaders as it was then declared to 
be, because it is openly announced by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means that it is intended to use the 
Panama Canal bonds for expenses incident to the mobilization 
of the National Guard, and for other purposes, in time of pro- 
found peace and when no one yet knows why the guard was 
ever summoned to the Mexican border or what they are re- 
maining there for. 
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The bill as amended in the Senate provides for such bond 
issue, and it is further disclosed in the report of the chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate that it is evidently the 
intention of the Democratic Party to issue bonds for the pur- 
chase of ships under the shipping bill and for any other mat- 
ters the expenses of which there may not be enough money in 
the Treasury to defray. 

It is declared in the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the necessity for this legislation grows out of the 
extraordinary increase in the appropriations for the Army and 
Navy and the fortification of our country, The statement is 
misleading. The fact is, the tariff and revenue laws passed 
under the present administration have proved inadequate to 
raise sufficient revenue. Moreover, reckless obligations have 
been created, unnecessary projects and schemes of doubtful 
utility have been authorized, and a general course of lavish ex- 
penditure and extravagance has been indulged in, which has 
not only rendered the raising of additional revenue necessary, 
but which will prove in the final outcome to continue a very 
large deficit in the Treasury, on account of the excess of ex- 
penditures, made and authorized, over revenues. 

Perhaps the chief merit of the bill in the eyes of its framers 
is that it constitutes a great advance toward the consummation 
of that long-desired historic purpose and policy of the party 
now in the majority in Congress to substitute direct taxation 
for the protective tariff. In this way they can doubtless con- 
template with complacency the fact that this bill doubles the 
rates of the income tax, while the Treasury is losing over 
$100,000,000 from customs revenues by reason of the free list 
and the low rates of the present tariff law. 

If rigid economy had been practiced by which millions of 
dollars authorized and appropriated for useless or doubtful 
purposes would have been saved, if expensive new undertakings 
had been at least temporarily postponed, if a policy of firmness 
in dealing with Mexico had been pursued which would have 
rendered unnecessary the expenditure of $125,000,000 estimated 
as required to send troops into Mexico and on its border, there 
would not have been the menace of bankruptcy now facing the 
Government, nor would there exist the necessity of a bond 
issue for the expenses of the Army in Mexico in time of peace. 

The Sixty-third Congress appropriated $100,000,000 more than 
any of its predecessors, illustrating how the promises of econ- 
omy by the Democrats, like their many other pledges made in the 
campaign, were forgotten or violated ; but the record of the pres- 
ent Congress in lavish expenditures during peace surpasses 
that of the preceding one or indeed of any other Congress in the 
history of the country. ‘Touching this, attention might be called 
to the $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant; the river and harbor bill 
exceeded the appropriation of the last Congress by $22,000,000, 
despite the efforts of the Republicans to save the entire amount 
of $42,000,000 appropriated this year; the bill to help the States 
build public roads commits the Government to the expenditure 
of $85,000,000, $6,000,000 of which was appropriated this year; 
the flood-control bill calls for $50,000,000 more for a project of 
questionable utility, the purpose of which seems to be control 
of floods at the outlets of streams and not their sources, and 
incidental to its purpose is the reclamation of overflowed lands. 
This money was not appropriated outright, but the bill permits 
the Government to contract obligations which must be met. 

Then we have the so-called rural-credits bill with its $15,000,- 
000 of appropriations and providing a large number of political 
appointments which are specifically taken out of the civil-sery- 
ice regulations. 

When the bill was before the Senate, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] tried ineffectually to reduce the number of com- 
missioners created by the bill from five to three, and the 
salaries from $10,000 to $5,000 each, and every vote cast 
against the amendment except one was cast by the Democratic 
majority in this body. 

Large salaries and ample appropriations are characteristic 
of the legislation providing for innumerable commissions with 
an army of employees for every conceivable purpose. 

Again, the shipping bill calls for $50,000,000 to buy ships to 
meet an alleged emergency. An appropriation for an armor 
plant amounts to $11,000,000, from which the Government will 
realize little if any benefit, whilst three large concerns which 
any other government in the world would be only too glad to 
have working at as full time as possible, in order to be able to 
fall back upon them in case of need, are likely to be closed up 
and ultimately abandoned if the Government plant should ever 
be constructed. 

It is easy to put direct taxes upon a few persons confined 
largely to one section of the country, and then to spend the 
money with a lavish and irresponsible hand. That the danger 
line is at last being recognized as nearly reached is shown by 


the suggestion that the bill for public buildings, amounting to 
$30,000,000, is not to be passed at this session. 

In addition to the schemes above mentioned are other propo- 
sitions carried in the various appropriation bills for which an 
aggregate of $45,000,000 is appropriated over and above the 
amount carried in last year’s bills. With care and serutiny 
provapiy the greater part of this large sum could have been 
saved. 

In other words, these various items actually appropriated 
amount to $170,000,000 that might have been saved or post- 
poned, to which should be added contract obligations for flood 
control, river and harbor projects, and perhaps later on public 
buildings, making another 8100, 000,000; and these expenditures 
are all exclusive of preparedness. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of extravagance calculated 
to startle the country is found in the astounding number of 
additional places created under the present administration. One 
of the promises of the Democratic Party in 1912 was to return— 
to that simplicity and economy which befits the democratice govern- 
ment and a reduction in the number of uscless offices the salaries of 
which drain the substance of the people. 

Not only has this promise not been kept, but new offices have 
been created in a most reckless way, and with salaries unheard 
of heretofore. The Republican platform of 1916, probably fol- 
lowing the statement of Congressman Goop, of Iowa, a member 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, states the number 
to be 30,000. The additional amount of appropriations involved 
to pay these employees was stated by Mr. Goop to be $45,000,- 
000. Other figures and estimates have been made by those 
who have investigated the subject, but the fact remains that 
the number of new offices created is greatly in excess of the 
number ever created in any preceding Congress in the history 
of the Government, Moreover, the civil-service pledges have 
been completely disregarded. Thousands of old and new em- 
ployees have been taken out of the civil service; and the Internal- 
Revenue Service to-day, by reason of these exceptions, has been 
converted into a political machine, without any regard for the 
efliciency of the service in the interest of the taxpayers. The 
most flagrant instance occurred in the rural-credits bill, where, 
notwithstanding a full discussion in the Senate, the large force 
of employees under this scheme were deliberately relieved of 
the civil-service requirements, with a cunningly devised pro- 
vision that later on the President might apply the civil service, 
presumably after the places had all been filled with Democrats. 

Running all through the arguments of the advocates of the 
pending bill is to be heard the note of regret that we do not 
collect as large an amount of direct taxes as does Great Britain 
and the nations of Europe. Admiration is expressed for the 
fact that 58 per cent of the total revenues of Great Britain 
come from taxes on Incomes and inheritances in time of peuce. 
With less than one-half of the population and wealth of the 
United States, the revenues from incomes and inheritances, in- 
cluding “death duties,” in Great Britain were more than four 
times the revenues derived from these sources by the United 
States. Similar facts might be cited, it is argued further, as to 
some of the other leading nations. 

The purpose to adopt a fiscal policy modeled afier Great 
Britain and other European nations is openly ayowed, securing 
needed revenues from direct taxes. At last the ideal and the 
purpose of modern Democracy is being achieved. Taxes are to 
be placed upon individuals largely residing in a few Northern 
States and the revenues expended with a lavish hand and no 
sense of responsibility. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. For the first time they have adopted a double 
scheme of taxation; first, to assess property, and, in the next 
place, to assess the income. That is the case in reference to 
insurance companies. They are first taxed on their capital 
and surplus so much and then they have to pay an income tax. 
Then, in addition to that, there is a third tax that they have to 
pay. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is entirely right. 

Mr. NELSON. It is a system of taxation, I want to say, that 
we have never had before. The income tax is one thing, the 
customs tax is another, and what we call the ordinary excise 
tax is another; but you have now for the first time in this bill 
an entirely new system taken from the European countries, as 
the Senator suggests. - 

Mr. PENROSE. It is a question of hit the head wherever you 
see it; at any place where a dollar is seen, a tribute must be 
levied. The Senator is an able lawyer, and he doubtless has 
graye suspicions as to whether this double taxation is likely 
to pass muster in our Supreme Court should the matter be 
taken into litigation. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the Senator call attention to the one 
industry that has not been stamp taxed, and also the reason why. 
The present law imposes a tax on each package of gum, but 
when the number of gum-chewing voters was discovered by the 
Democratic caucus, there being 700,000 of them in the United 
States who were voters, the caucus immediately decided gum 
should not be taxed and would be a splendid thing to eliminate 
from the pending bill. I must compliment the country that 
there is one business that has escaped stamp taxation. Because 
of the many users of gum, the caucus promptly decided it would 
be the best policy to get taxes from some other source where 
there were not so many voters involved. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator’s illustration is very striking. 

Mr. NELSON. If it will not embarrass the Senator—— 

Mr. PENROSE. No; 1 am very glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. NELSON. In connection with what I just stated a mo- 
ment ago I should like to read a brief letter bearing on this 
question. I read an extract from it this morning. It is from 
the Fire & Marine Insurance Co., of St. Paul, Minn., dated 
August 19: 

Hon. Knute NELSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sir: 8 I wired you as follows: 

“ Proposed revenue bill retains tax on policies in addition to increased 
income and capital stock tax My understanding no other corporation 
taxes on documents issued by it. We can not collect pono tax from 
insured. Regard unjust to increase income and capital stock tax and 
retain policy tax. Can you not strike out latter?“ 


This is the telegram that was sent. Then the letter proceeds: 


From information received it seems that the new revenue bill increases 
the income tax from 1 por cent to 2 per cent, and also imposes a tax 
of 50 cents upon each thousand dollars of capital and surplus. It also 
continues in force the policy or premium tax, which, I eve, is one- 
half of 1 per cent on each dollar of premium written— 


That is, the stamp tax— 


We are willing to pay one fair share of taxes, but we believe that we 
are paying far more than the aver individual pays, either to the 
State or the Nation. We believe that the premium tax— 

That is, the stamp tax— 


should be repealed. Originally it was supposed that the consumer 
would pay the tax, but we have found it impracticable and impossible to 
collect it from the consumer or the ikate As a rule, tbe tax is so 
small and the complaint is so vigorous and well sustained t 
any increase in the premium rate that we have to pay the tax and 
swallow the loss. It amounts to a very large sum in the course of a 
5 On the Ist of January, 1916, our assets were $11,228,418.82. 

ey were about a million less than that on the ist of January, 1915. 
During the year 1915 we id in taxes to the Federal Government, 
State government, and municipal corporations over $214,000 for taxes ; 
that is, $14,000 more than we paid in dividends to our stockholders. 
It was over 2 per cent on the actual value of our assets. I believe 
that no other corporation or individual pays a tax of 2 per cent on 
the actual value of all his property except insurance companies. In 
the minds of a good many people there is a a 8 against 
Insurance companies and a ef that they shoul taxed to the 
limit; but it seems to me that justice requires that taxes should be 
made as equal as possible, saupequentiz I wired you rime Bigs to use 
your influence in eliminating, if possible, the premium $ 


That is, the stamp tax. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the letter brings up the 
thought that I endeavored to explain at the beginning of my 
remarks, This is a confederation of States. We are not a 
highly centralized Government like that of England or France. 
When they talk about direct taxes paid by an Englishman or 
an English corporation that is all the taxes the Englishman 
pays, except some poor rates and parish rates and a few local 
taxes; it may be his municipal taxes. But here these insurance 
companies and the individuals and other corporations are bur- 
dened by city tax and State taxes. Ours is not a centralized 
Government. It is a good deal more centralized nowadays than 
I like to see it, but there is still a little saving grace and a 
remnant of State sovereignty. These great States must be 
supported. This bill piles up the pyramid of taxation and puts 
on a fina] tax when underneath are all the State taxes, making 
us in a time of profound peace the most heavily taxed people 
in the world to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Pennsylvania a few min- 
utes ago, if I understood him correctly, stated that the addi- 
tional appropriation required for the payment of the salaries 
of new offices created by this administration would amount to 
about $40,000,000 or $45,000,000, I believe. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course, the matter is an approximation; 


but all those who have investigated the subject agree that the 
cost of the extra places runs from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000, 
and that the added expense is about $40,000,000, more or less. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amount of salaries to be paid to the 
new officers that have been created by this administration the 
Senntor says will be about $40,000,000? 


Mr. PENROSE. Yes; that was confirmed to me only yester- 


day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the Senator’s statement. Mr. 
President, the appropriations for the payment of the salaries 
of all officers of the Government outside of the Army and Navy 
are included in the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. It is true, I believe, that the salaries of all the 
civil employees of the Government are carried in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Outside of those of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Post Office. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is the Post Office appropriation bill, and 
there is the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. And the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Post Office officials would not be appro- 
priated for in the legislative appropriation bill; neither those 
of the Agricultural Department would be. 

But all the officers in the legislative department, in the exec- 
utive department, und in the judicial départment have their sal- 
aries paid out of the appropriations made in what is known as 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation ill. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is not the way the increases are made. 
There are a lot of commissions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; in that bill and in the Post Office and 
the Agricultural bills. ° A : 

Mr. PENROSE. And the Army and Navy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated the Army and Navy. Of course, if 
we go into this preparedness program we will have to enlarge 
our Army and we will have to enlarge our Navy, but the Demo- 
cratic Party is not any more responsible for that enlargement 
than the Republican Party. Of course, when we established 
the Parcel Post System and the Free Rural Delivery System 
and the City Delivery System more officials were required to 
perform those functions and duties of those new activities. 

Mr. PENROSE, And a dozen commissions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I do not suppose that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will admit that the Democratic Party is entitled 
to the entire credit of establishing the Parcel Post System, 
which has called for the increase of employees to administer it, 
I do not know that he would be ready to admit that the Demo- 
cratic Party is entitled to the entire credit for the rural mail 
system. I wish he would. I would be very glad if he would. 
It has been necessary, of course, to increase very largely the 
employees of the Government in order to carry the mails to the 
farmers of this country. Many millions have had to be added 
to the Post Office appropriations for that purpose. Many mil- 
lions were added before the Democratic Party came into power. 
The Democratic Party has been extending the rural mail serv- 
ice, and, of course, the Democratic Party has been compelled 
to employ more men for the purpose of extending it, so that the 
farmers of the country might more largely get the benefits of 
that service than they did under the Republican Party. 

We have increased the pay of the rural carriers, because they 
were not getting enough; and I think both sides of the Chamber 
favored that increase. As our cities have grown and as we have 
extended the mail-delivery system in the cities, of course we 
have had to increase the number of employees for that purpose. 
It is a legitimate increase; an increase that the people of the 
country demanded and required, and good public policy and the 
welfare of the country demanded it and called for it. We have 
made it, and as long as we remain in power we will continue to 
increase these services as required to efficiently serve the publie. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to read an extract from a report which has just been made 
by the Post Office’ Department showing that there is a postal 
surplus of $5,742,445? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I called attention to that yesterday. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I want it understood that I 
have the floor. I am perfectly willing to yield for—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Pennsylvania yielded to 
me to interrupt him at this point. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am willing to be interrupted by the chair- 
man of the committee, but not by al! others. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania refuse to yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 
but not to everyone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course the Democratic 

has always claimed that it was a friend of the farmer, 
and it has always in its legislation and its practices shown that 
it was a friend of the farmer. We have enlarged—and I am 
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very proud of it, and it is one of the great assets of the Demo- 
cratic Party that it has enlarged—the work and the activities 
and the functions of the Agricultural Department. We could 
not, of course, enlarge it without increasing the force. I am 
not ut all ashamed of the fact that we have increased the 
activities of our Post Office Department, especially in the Rural 
Delivery Service and the City Delivery Service, and that we 
have also increased the activities of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in ministering to the wants and needs of agriculture. 

If there be any interest that the Republican Party especially 
ignored, if there be any interest that the Republican Party 
especially neglected when in power, it was agriculture, The 
Republican Party seemed to think that it could build up a great 
country by establishing and expanding its manufacturing in- 
dustries at the expense of the farming interests of the coun- 
try. The Democratic Party does not take that view. We are 
trying through the Agricultural Department to give the farmers 
the full benefit of all the help that it is possible for the Fed- 
eral Government to extend. 

In extending that help, in enlarging that help, and making it 
effective to aid in the development and the rehabilitation of 
the agriculture of the country, we have increased the employees 
in that department. I am glad we have done so, for it was 
Proper to do it. 

Now, when we come to the other departments, the legislative 
department, the executive department, and the judicial de- 
partment, these greut departments that we have here in Wash- 
ington City, the-employees being located chiefly here, what has 
been the increase with respect to them? I undertake to say 
that if the Senator will examine the record he will find that in 
those departments there has been practically no increase—cer- 
tainly not more than a normal increase, an increase in em- 
ployees commensurate with the increase in the business of 
those departments, due to the expansion and the growth of the 
country. 

Let me give the Senator some figures if there is any con- 
troversy about that. I have the appropriations here which 
have been made each year, beginning with the year 1912, for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial departments, which in- 
clude the salaries of all the employees of those departments. 

In 1912 the appropriation amounted to $35,378,000; in 1913 
it amounted to $34,245,000; in 1914 it amounted to $35,172,000; 
in 1915 it amounted to $37,631,000; in 1916 it amounted to 
$36,905,000 ; and in 1917, the present fiscal year, it amounted to 
$37.926,000—an increase since 1912 for the salaries of the em- 
ployees and all other purposes of these three great departments 
of only a little over $2,000,000. The Senator is talking with- 
out information when he makes the statement which he has 
just made. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me for just one moment? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smiarons)] has stated what the Democratic Party has done for 
the farmers since it came into control of the Congress. Let me 
call the Senator’s attention to what the Democratic Party 
really did. 

It took 22 of the leading products of the Northern States, 
placed 10 of them upon the free list, and compelled the American 
farmer to compete with the world. It reduced upon the other 
5 more than 60 per cent of our defense in the matter of a pro- 
tective tariff. The immediate result of that was that in my own 
State of North Dakota the importations of oats, for instance, 
increased during the first nine months before the war broke out 
in Europe 22,000,000 bushels—an increase of more than 28,000 
per cent over previous importations—and of the increased im- 
portations during that period none were less than about 5,000 
per cent. Everything that we produced “jumped onto the to- 
boggun“ and went plunging down the hill in value until August 
8, 1914, when the war in Europe, of course, sent all prices 
skyward. i 

Had it not been, Mr. President, for the European war, which 
created an enormous demand for our food products, the farmers 
of the Northern States would have been in as bad a condition 
as they were during the last Cleveland administration. We 
thank the god of war, and not a Democratic administration, 
for saving us from this catastrophe. ; 

-I have had reason—and I have the table, which I will present 
probably in this debate—to make a study of this question to 
determine what benefit the farmers have secured from the 
Democratic administration. The benefit to the farmer is not 
mensured by what is done in the matter of appropriations for 
the purpose of providing additional employees, but it is in giving 
adequate protection, The right of the American farmer is the 
right to the American market, just so long as he can supply 
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that market for a reasonable compensation in return for the 
labor he has expended upon the products which he places in 
that market. The Democratic administration has deprived him 
of that market, and he has only been saved the natural conse- 
quences of an enormous slump in his prices because of the war 
demands. 

But, Mr. President, I rose to call the attention of the Senator 
to another matter relating to the question of double taxation 
upon the insurance companies which he was discussing a few 
moments ago. This morning I received the following telegram 
from my State: 

GRAND Forks, N. DAK., August 21, 1916. 


Senator P. J. MCCUMBER : Are advised amended revenue bill provides 
included income tax against insurance companies and continues stamp 
tax, while other lines are relieved from stamp tax. We maintain in- 
surance second only to pore eles y in Importance and necessity to 
delivery business of the country, and vitally affects all individual and 
business W large and small. As insurance men and as purchasers 
of insurance, and on bebalf of thousands of individual purchasers of 
insurance, we protest against this unjust, unwarranted attack on in- 
surance business— 


Now, here is a vital matter 


State and local taxes are already ve 
cost to purchaser are defeated by much unjust special taxation, which 
increases operation expense and cost of insurance protection. Thou- 
sands of purchasers in this State and millions of country at large are 
ultimate sufferers. We ask your active cfforts to prevent enactment 
of this or other legislation result of which is to increase unjustly 
insurance taxes and the cost of insurance. 

The telegram is signed by the Northern Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. and by a large number of insurance agents. Ac- 
companying it is another telegram which reads: 

AUGUST 21, 1916. 

Senator P. J. McCumper: Please exert your influence in protecting 
insurance companies against proposal in revenue bill to continue stamp 
tax on them alone. Of all corporations this tax cost the National Fire 
Insurance Co, $50,000 last year and was not borne by the policy- 
holders, as it should have been. The National paid in taxes of all 
sorts last year over $400,000, which was more than our trade profit. 

Now, of all things in the world that should be encouraged in 
this country it is thrift on the part of our people and the saving 
of their earnings. Instead of making the cost of insurance to 
the American people greater than ever, we should make it as 
little as possible. That one business which looks to the protec- 
tion of old age ought to be interfered with as little as possible. 
Insurance rates ought to be lessened to the insured and not in- 
creased. We all understand if the cost of conducting the in- 
surance companies is increased, that increase must necessarily 
be borne in the end by the policyholders, and we ought to refrain 
from that, Mr. President, if possible. I thank the Senator for 
giving me this opportunity. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. OWEN, and Mr. SIMMONS addressed 
the Chair. f 

The PRESIDING OFFIOER. To whom does the 
from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield first to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in connection with the pro- 
posed tax on insurance companies, I called attention some hours 
ago to the fact that I had received scores of telegrams, one of 
which I placed in the Recorp. I find on my desk two telegrams, 
which I feel I ought to read into the Recorp, because, under a 
mistaken notion, having seen in the newspapers that the Senator 
from North Carolina had stated that an error had been made in 
the bill and that the desired remedy would be forthcoming, I 
have notified those telegraphing and writing me that I thought 
before the bill was enacted their interests would be protected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish the Senator 
from New Hampshire to misunderstand what I said this 
morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I do not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I said this morning was with refer- 
ence to the provision allowing the insurance companies to de- 
duct on account of their reserves. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I understood that. I was simply 
saying that, under a mistaken notion on my part, I had written 
these people that I thought their complaints would be con- 
sidered and that a remedy would be found. The first telegram 
I desire to read is as follows: 


MAxcttester, N. II., August 22, 1916. 
Senator Jacon H. GALLINGER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

May we have your assistance in defeating the Federal revenue bill 
amendment proposing additional taxation on fire insurance companies, 
and also discriminating against fire insurance companies by continuing 
indefinitely the Han Y tax on policies when other corporations are 
exempt? We believe It discriminating and unfair. 


That telegram is signed by Walter M. Parker, Nathan P, 
Hunt, and Frank W. Sargeant, three of the leading citizens of 
the great industrial city of Manchester, N. H. 


heavy; all efforts to decrease 


Senator 
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From Portsmouth, N. H., I have this telegram, dated, Au- 

gust 22; 
Hon. J. H. GALLIXGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Federal revenue bill, as amended by Senate committec, provides 2 
per cent per annum tax; also 50 cents per thousand capital stock and 
Surplus; also prohibits deduction on increase of reserve, and continues 
indefinitely stamp tax on insurance policies. Insurance companies are 
the only corporations compelled to continue the use of stamps, which 
seems very unfair. 

That is signed by Alfred F. Howard, secretary of a very 
prosperous local insurance company in the city of Portsmouth, 
which is serving the people not only of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, but of the entire country to some extent, with safe in- 
surance at a low rate. I simply wished to put the telegrams in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I take it, understands that the tax of 50 cents a thousand 
dollars on capital stock and surplus is not a tax imposed ex- 
clusively upon insurance companies, 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a tax upon all corporations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a license tax, a tax to do business, 
imposed upon all corporations. With reference to the stamp tax 
I am not able to say to the Senator now what will be done 
about that. The insurance companies make the point that they 
have been discriminated against. That is entitled to consider- 
ation, and, as I said to the Senator this morning, it shall have 
consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 
what the Senator means by a “license tax.” The insurance 
company, represented by Hon. Alfred F. Howard, is a State 
insurance company, licensed to do business by the State and it 
has to secure a license to do business in every other State if 
it wishes to expand its business, Now, what does the Senator 
mean by a license tax? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that it is charac- 
terized in the bill as a special tax for doing business, I think. 
We have imposed a tax upon brokers, which is in the same cate- 
gory, and on commission merchants. It is in the nature of 
a license tax. These companies do an interstate business as do 
brokers and commission merchants. I do not know that it is 
entirely analogous, but it is in the nature of a tax to do busi- 
ness, The States very frequently impose similar taxes upon 
corporations for doing business in the State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that it is double taxation 
with a vengeance—treble taxation, in fact. This company pays 
a large tax to the State. It comes into the District of Columbia 
and pays a license tax here to do business, and in every other 
State where it goes to expand its business it is compelled to 
pay a license tax. Then the Federal Government steps in, and 
in addition to the State tax and the tax imposed on the com- 
pany in every other State of the Union the Federal Govern- 
ment puts upon it another so-called license tax. 

However, I put these telegrams in the Recorp for the purpose 
of calling the matter to the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina, feeling quite sure that the Senator will find some way 
to give relief to this industry, which I feel is being heavily 
burdened. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not understand that that 
stamp tax applies to any insurance companies except fire insur- 
ance companies, does he? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. This is a fire insurance company. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will per- 
mit ine, in connection with his statement, I should like to call 
his attention also to the fact that the entire increase in the ex- 
penses of the Agricultural Department, which includes salaries 
and everything else, during the last year was less than $2,000,000. 
The entire increase in the expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which includes not only salaries but everything else, was 
less than $10,000,000. In fact, the entire increase of the Post 
Office expenses since this administration has come in is less than 
$30,000,000, including everything. 

If the Senator will pardon me further, it will be seen, there- 
fore, that the increase of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriations. since 1912 is only about $2,000,000; the Post 
Office appropriations $9,000,000, covering everything over last 
fiscal year; the Agricultural appropriations $2,000,000, covering 
everything over last fiscal year. 

If the Senator will pardon me further, I should like to refer 
briefly to what the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner] 
has said as to what has been done for the farmers of this coun- 
try. I am not going to make a tariff argument. The Senator 
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has made the same argument that he has made here to-day half 
a dozen times before. In fact, I think if I were to say a dozen 
times I would not exaggerate it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, let me correct the Senator. 
I have neyer before made an argument such as I have made 
to-day, because I never before had the spectacle of extravagance 
pictured to my mind that I had to-day, a 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am speaking about the Senator from North 
Dakota. The Senator from Pennsylvania makes a great many 
speeches, He forgets them, sometimes. There are so many of 
them that he forgets about them. But the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] is the Senator about whom I was 
talking. I say he has made here to-day the same tariff speech 
with regard to the farmer that he has made here a great many 
times in the past, 

We did put some things that the farmer produces on the free 
list, as we put some things other people produced upon the free 
list; and we did it properly, and it has been very beneficial. 
But we put many things that the farmer buys, also, upon the 
free list. Nearly everything that the farmer has to buy for the 


purpose of making his crop we put upon the free list in order to 


enable him to get them at a reduced price. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not at this minute. We did this, Mr. 
President, and up to the time the war began the farmer was 
doing splendidly, notwithstanding the statement of the Senator 
from North Dakota. The prices of his products had not de- 
creased. 

I remember, and the Senator from Pennsylvania will remem- 
ber, that before the war broke out we had many debates here 
in the Senate about the continued high cost of living, and nearly 
every day Senators on the other side were rising in their places 
and twitting the Democrats upon the fact, as they alleged it to 
be, that the cost of living had not gone down as we had prom- 
ised as a result of the reductions in tariff exactions. They 
singled out eggs and meat and nearly everything the farmer 
produces to show we had not reduced the cost of living as we 
had promised. The cost of living consists chiefly in the con- 
sumption of the things which the farmer produces, and we were 
twitted with the fact that instead of a reduction in the price of 
these things that enter so materially into the cost of living they 
had been advanced. Now, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. MeCumser], when he thinks we have forgotten about that, 
comes here and sings a song of woe about the falling off in 
the price of farm products before the war. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that from the day of the passage 
of the Democratic tariff act up to the present time, the farmer 
has been getting on better than he ever did before, nnd to-day 
he is enjoying unexampled prosperity. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose] has the floor. 

Mr. O'GORMAN, I understand that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania is willing to yield for the purpose for which I rise. I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolution : 

S. 6740. An act to correct the military record of Matthew C. 
Butler, jr.; and 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution extending until April 15, 1917, 
the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws agninst unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15774) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, further 
insists upon its disngreement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 1, 58, 108, 354, 355, 356, 359, and 361 to the bill, agrees to 
the further conference asked for by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereen, and had appointed Mr. 
Pact of North Carolina, Mr. McANprews, and Mr. Davis of 
Minnesota managers at the conference on the part of the House. 
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The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the Dill 
(H. R. 14338) to authorize aids to navigation and for other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15494) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 15048) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 16290) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Honses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(II. R. 15522) to establish a national park service, and for other 
purposes, ; 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 6369) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr, Key of Ohio, Mr. Kxarixd, and Mr. Sects managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 6370) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with amend- 
ments, and requested a conference with the Senate thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Russett of Missouri, Mr. ASHBROOK, and 
Mr. Kinka managers at the same on its part. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution providing that in the enrollment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 15774) the Clerk be 
directed, on page 43, line 18 of the original bill, to enroll the 
salary of the janitor of the old Central High School building 
and annex in the sum of $1,000, and correct the total of the 
amended paragraph and the total on page 46, in line 14 of the 
pill, by inserting the sums of $2,680 and $174,470, respectively, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: ; 

H. R. 17501. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio; and 

H. R. 17375. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. OVERMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
North Carolina, praying for the compulsory arbitration of the 
differences between the railroads and their employees, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of La Grande, Oreg., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to refer the question of an eight-hour day for rail- 
road employees to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. JoHnson of Maine) presented a peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of Kennebunkport, Me., praying for 
Federal censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. JONES. I present a telegram from the Insurance 
Federation of Washington protesting against the reinsertion 
by the Finance Committee of a tax on insurance companies, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and be referred to 
the Committee on Finance.. ‘ 


There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Telegram.] 
en 12 3 SPOKANE, WASH., August 22, 1916, 


ashington, D. C.: 

en Branch Insurance Federation of State of Washington, mem- 
bership consisting of every branch of the insurance business, also busi- 
ness and professional men, are advised that House of Representatives 
eliminated stamp tax on insurance companies. Senate committee re- 
stored stamp requirement. All corporations except insurance companies 
have been relieved of stamp tax. his tax is discriminatory and unjust. 
We by resolution are unanimous in urging that you use every honorable 
means to secure its elimination. 

INSURANCE FEDERATION OF WASHINGTON, 

T. K. BIX Nix, Vice President, 

W. S. McCrea, 

F. S. Joes, 
JoHN J. CADIGAN, 
H. W. Newror, 

Egæccutive Committee, 

THEODORE GENTSCH, Secretary. 

Mr. JONES. I also present telegrams from the Frank B. 
Grinnell Co., and sundry other business firms of Spokane; 
from E. A. Strout & Co., James J. Dennis, and Pliny L. Allen, 
of Seattle; and from H. J. Schwinn & Co. (Inc.). Hellar Lyon 
& Co., Fowler & Whithouse Insurance Corporation, and R. E. 
Anderson & Co., of Tacoma, all in the State of Washington, 
remonstrating against a stamp tax on the insurance companies, 
They are of substantially the same character, and I ask that 
they be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. JoHNson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6926) to correct the military record of Charles K. 
Bolster ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 6927) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Dunton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6928) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Ramsdell (with accompanying papers); and 
_ A bill (S. 6929) granting an increase of pension to Eugene H. 
Gug (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6930) for the relief of the city of Knoxville, Knox 
County, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 6931) for the relief of the Tennessee Deaf nnd 
Dumb School, of Knoxville, Tenn. (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS. 


Mr. POMERENE, I introduce a joint resolution, and I ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. For 
the information of the Senate I request that the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp. It is brief, and I think its merits 
will appeal to Senators. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) interpreting section 50 
of the act of June 3, 1916, for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in the interpretation and execution of section 50 
of the act of Congress approved Jnne 3. 1916, credit shall be given 
as for service in the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps to any member of that division for any period or periods of time 
during waich such member has received or shall have received at an 
educational institution under the direction of an officer of the 112 
detailed as professor of military science and tactics, a course of mill- 
— training substantially equivalent to that prescribed by regulations 
under this section for the co nding period or periods of training 
of the senior division, Reserve cers" ining Corps. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. THOMAS submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. ~ 

Mr. OVERMAN submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (II. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have copies of two pam- 
phlets which have been issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. One is an article on “A system of accounts for retail mer- 
chants” and the other is entitled“ Fundamentals of a cost 
system for manufacturers.” These pamphlets have been printed 
by the Federal Trade Commission in limited numbers only be- 
cause of the small appropriation for that purpose. There is a 
very great demand for both of them, however, and I desire to 
have them printed as Senate documents. I have no objection to 
the documents being first referred to the Committee on Printing 
for action if that is the desire of the committee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The documents presented by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


POSTAL SURPLUS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I present a short article 
taken from the Washington Post of Tuesday, August 22, 1916, 
being a report of the Auditor for the Post Office Department 
relative to the postal surplus, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

POSTAL SURPLUS $5,742,445—-AUDITOR MAKES REPORT TELLING OF BIG 
IMPROVEMENTS IN 1916. 

The Auditor for the Post Office Department yesterday reported an 
audited surplus of the department for the fiscal year 1916 of $5,742,445, 
according to a statement given out yesterday by the Postmaster General. 
The announcement of this result at this time Is the earliest date in the 
history of the Postal Service that such a report has ever been made. 
and is due to improved system of accounting and of the high standard 
of efficiency among 3 which the auditor reports as being 
5 higher a present time during the past quarter of a 
century.” 

Durlag the four 88 of this administration the Postmaster General 
has paid into the Treasury $12,500,000, being a net gain to the general 
revenue of $1,162,061. 

“This successful handling of postal finance by this administration 
has been brought about,“ says the report, while at the same time it 
increased the number of rural routes and extensions by more than 
. 55 ane 25 number of people served on rural routes from 23,278,290 
0 26, r > 

“Tt has also extended the City Delivery Service to more than 5,000,000 
additional patrons of the post office, including 243 cities which here- 
tofore had never had free delivery, and it has increased its mail trans- 
portation by service on 6,248.09 miles of railway.” Moreover, “it has 
several times increased the weight and size Umit and twice reduced the 
rates on parcel-post matter. 

“The delivery by automobile and other conveyances has increased in 
three years by 17,484,408 parcels, or 100 per cent, at the 50 largest 
offices in the United States. It also develo and s puasa the Postal 
Savings — so as to increase the number of de ts from 310,000 
282 998 and the amount deposited from $30,036,325 to over 

Phe postal efficiency at this time Is higher than was ever known in 
the history of the service,” 

ADDRESS BY THOMAS WALL SHELTON. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have a copy of an address 
by Thomas Wall Shelton, of Norfolk, Va., chairman of the 
committee on uniform judicial procedure of the American Bar 
Association, delivered before the North Carolina State Bar 
Association at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., June 27, 1916. I de- 
sire to have the address printed as a public document and I 
ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paper will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


CLARENCE Ç. KRESS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that Order of Business No. 718, being 
the bill (S. 3180) to authorize the appointment of Clarence C. 
Kress to the grade of captain, United States Army, Medical 
Corps, be taken from the calendar and be recommitted to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be recommitted to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 55) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate aren el eae! 
That in enrolling the District of Columbia appropriation bill, H. 
15774, the Clerk is directed, on page 43, line 18, of the original 
to enroll the salary of the janitor of the old Central High 
building and annex in the sum of $1,000, and correct the to of the 
amended paragraph and the total on page 46, in line 14 of the bill, 
by inserting the sum of $2,680 and $174,470, respectively. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask that the Senate concur in 
the resolution of the House. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. 
8 NO. 533). 

Mr. OWEN. I submit a conference report on the bill (H. R. 

13391) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as 


han at any 


the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section, which I ask 
may be read. 
The Secretary read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13391) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as 
the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

“That the act entitled ‘ Federal reserve act,’ approved Decem- 
ber 28, 1913, be, and is hereby, amended as follows: 

“At the end of section 11 insert a new clause as follows: 

m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five of its 
members the Federal Reserve Board shall have power, from time 
to time, by general ruling, covering all districts alike, to permit 
member banks to carry in the Federal reserve banks of their 
respective districts any portion of their reserves now required 
by section 19 of this act to be held in their own vaults.’ 

That section 13 be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

„Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its 
member banks, and from the United States, deposits of current 
funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve 
notes, or checks, and drafts, payable upon presentation, and also, 
for collection, maturing bills; or solely for purposes of exchange 
or of collection, may receive from other Federal reserve banks 
deposits of current funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, 
or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, and checks and 
drafts, payable upon presentation within its district, and matur- 
ing bills payable within its district. 

“*Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which 
shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by 
such bank as to its own indorsement exclusively, any Federal 
reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
arising out of actual commercial transactions; that is, notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which 
have been used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal 
Reserve Board to have the right to determine or define the char- 
acter of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the mean- 
ing of this act. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured by 
staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise from being eligible for such discount; but such defini- 
tion shall not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely 
investments or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or 
trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except 
bonds and notes of the Government of the United States. 
Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the terms of 
this paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than 90 days, exclusive of days of grace: Provided, 
That notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agricultural 
purposes or based on live stock and having a maturity not exceed- 
ing six months, exclusive of days of grace, may be discounted in 
an amount to be limited to a percentage of the assets of the 
Federal reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

„The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the 
signature or indorsement of any one borrower, whether a per- 
son, company, firm, or corporation, rediscounted for any one 
bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the unimpaired 
capital and surplus of said bank; but this restriction shall not 
apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values. 

„Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances of the 
kinds hereinafter described, which have a maturity at the time 
of discount of not more than three months’ sight, exclusive of 
days of grace, and which are indorsed by at least one member 
bank. 

„Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than six months’ sight to run, 
exclusive of days of grace, which grow out of transactions in- 
yolving the importation or exportation of goods; or which 
grow out of transactions involving the domestic shipment of 
goods provided shipping documents conyeying or securing title 
are attached at the time of acceptance; or which are secured 
at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such 
document conveying or securing title covering readily market- 
Able staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a for- 
eign or domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, 
or corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate 
to more than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 


stock and surplus unless the bank is secured either by attached 
documents or by some other actual security growing out of the 
same transaction as the acceptance and no bank shall accept 
such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock 
and surplus, except by authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
under such general regulations as said board may prescribe, but 
not to exceed the capital stock and surplus of such bank, and 
such regulations shall apply to all banks alike regardless of the 
amount of capital stock and surplus. 

Any Federal reserve bank may make advances to its mem- 
ber banks on their promissory notes for a period not exceeding 
15 days at rates to be established by such Federal reserve 
banks, subject to the review and determination of the Federal 
Reserve Board, provided such promissory notes are secured by 
such notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or bankers’ acceptances 
as are eligible for rediscount or for purchase by Federal re- 
serve banks under the provisions of this act, or by the deposit 
or pledge of bonds or notes of the United States.’ 

Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: ‘ No national bank- 
ing association shall at any time be indebted, or in any way 
liable, to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock 
at such time actually paid in and remaining undiminished 
by losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of the 
nature following: 

First. Notes of circulation. 

“t Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the asso- 
ciation. 

„Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money 
actually on deposit to the credit of the association or due thereto. 

“* Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association 
for dividends and reserve profits. 

“t Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act. 


The discount and rediscount and the purchase and sale by 
any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable and of do- 
mestic and foreign bills of exchange, and of acceptances au- 
thorized by this act, shall be subject to such restrictions, limita- 
tions, and regulations as may be imposed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

That in addition to the powers now vested by law in na- 
tional banking associations organized under the laws of the 
United States any such association located and doing business 
in any place the population of which does not exceed 5,000 
inhabitants, as shown by the last preceding decennial census, 
may, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, act as the agent for any fire, 
life, or other insurance company authorized by the authorities 
of the State in which said bank is located to do business in 
said State by soliciting and selling insurance and collecting pre- 
miums on policies issued by such company; and may receive for 
services so rendered such fees or commissions as may be agreed 
upon between the said association and the insurance company 
for which it may act as agent; and may also act as the broker 
or agent for others in making or procuring loans on real estate 
located within 100 miles of the place in which said bank may 
be located, receiving for such services a reasonable fee or com- 
mission: Provided, however, That no such bank shall in any 
ease guarantee either the principal or interest of any such loans 
or assume or guarantee the payment of any premium on in- 
surance policies issued through its agency by its principal: 
And provided further, That the bank shall not guarantee the 
truth of any statement made by an assured in filing his appli- 
eation for insurance, 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than three months’ sight to 
run, exclusive of days of grace, drawn under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board by banks or bankers 
in foreign countries or dependencies or insular possessions of 
the United States for the purpose of furnishing dollar exchange 
as required by the usages of trade in the respective countries, 
dependencies, or insular possessions. Such drafts or bills may 
be acquired by Federal reserve banks in such amounts and 
subject to such regulations, restrictions, and limitations as 
may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board: Provided, 
however, That no member bank shall accept such drafts or bills 
of exchange referred to this paragraph for any one bank to 
an amount exceeding in the aggregate 10 per cent of the paid-up 
and unimpaired capital and surplus of the accepting bank unless 
the draft or bills of exchange is accompanied by documents 
conveying or securing title or by some other adequate security: 
Provided further, That no member bank shall accept such 
drafts or bills in an amount exceeding at any time the aggre- 
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gate of one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital .and 
surplus.’ 

That subsection (e) of section 14 be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks 
for exchange purposes and, with the Consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to open and maintain accounts in foreign coun- 
tries, appoint correspondents, and establish agencies in such 
countries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of. pur- 
chasing, selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy and 
sell, with or without its indorsement, through such correspond- 
ents or agencies, bills of exchange arising out of actual com- 
mercial transactions which have not more than 90 days to run, 
exclusive of days of grace, and which bear the signature of two 
or more responsible parties, and with the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board to open and maintain banking accounts for such 
foreign correspondents or agencies.’ 

“That the second paragraph of section 16 be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local 
Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve 
notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. Such appli- 
cation shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal 
reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum of the 
Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant to 
such application. The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances rediscounted un- 
der the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills of exchange 
indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve district and 
purchased under the provisions of section 14 of this act, or 
bankers’ acceptances purchased under the provisions of said 
section 14. The Federal reserve agent shall each day notify 
the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals of 
Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to 
which he is accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may at 
any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for additional se- 
curity to protect the Federal reserve notes issued to it.’ 

“That section 24 be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“* Sec. 24. Any national banking association not situated in a 
central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land situated within its Federal reserve 
district or within a radius of 100 neiles of the place in which 
such bank is located, irrespective of district lines, and may also 
make loans secured by improved and unencumbered real estate 
located within 100 miles of the place in which such bank is 
located, irrespective of district lines; but no loan made upon the 
security of such farm land shall be made for a longer time 
than five years, and no loan made upon the security of such 
real estate as distinguished from farm land shall be made for 
a longer time than one year nor shall the amount of any such 
loan, whether upon such farm land or upon such real estate, 
exceed 50 per cent of the actual value of the property offered as 
security. Any such bank may make such loans, whether secured 
by such farm land or such real estate, in an aggregate sum 
equal to 25 per cent of its capital and surplus or to one-third 
of its time deposits and such banks may continue hereafter 
as heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay interest on the 
same. 

“t The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time to 
time to add to the list of cities In which national banks shall 
not be permitted to make loans secured upon real estate in the 
manner described in this section.’ 

“That section 25 be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“* Sec, 25. Any national banking association possessing a capi- 
tal and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file application with 
the Federal Reserve Board for permission to exercise, upon 
such conditions and under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the said board, either or both of the following powers: 

„First. To establish branches in foreign countries or de- 
pendencies or insular possessions of the United States for the 
furtherance of the foreign commerce of the United States, and 
to act if required to do so as fiscal agents of the United States. 

“*Second. To invest an amount not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate 10 per cent of its paid-in capital stock and surplus in the 
stock of one or more banks or corporations chartered or incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the United States or of any State 
thereof, and principally engaged in international or foreign 
banking, or banking in a dependency or insular possession of the 
United States either directly or through the agency, ownership, 
or control of local institutions in foreign countries, or in such 
dependencies or insular possessions. 

„Such application shall specify the name and capital of the 
banking association filing it, the powers applied for, and the 
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place or places where the banking operations proposed are to be 
carried on. The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to 
approve or to reject such application in whole or in part if for 
any reason the granting of such application is deemed inex- 
pedient, and shall also have power from time to time to increase 
or decrease the number of places where such banking operations 
may be carried on. 

Every national banking association operating foreign 
branches shall be required to furnish information concerning 
the condition of such branches to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency upon demand, and every member bank investing In the 
capital stock of banks or corporations described under subpara- 
graph 2 of the first paragraph of this section shall be required 
to furnish information concerning the condition of such banks 
or corporations to the Federal Reserve Board upon demand, and 
the Federal Reserve Board may order special examinations of 
the said branches, banks, or corporations at such time or times 
as it may deem best. 

“* Before any national bank shall be permitted to purchase 
stock in any such corporation the said corporation shall enter 
into an agreement or undertaking with the Federal Reserve 
Board to restrict its operations or conduet its business in such 
manner or under such limitations and restrictions as the said 
board may prescribe for the place or places wherein such busi- 
ness is to be conducted. If at any time the Federal Reserve 
Board shall ascertain that the regulations prescribed by it are 
not being complied with, said board is hereby authorized and 
empowered to institute an investigation of the matter and to 
send for persons and papers, subpcena witnesses, and administer 
oaths in order to satisfy itself as to the actual nature of the 
transactions referred to. Should such investigation result in 
establishing the failure of the corporation in question, or of the 
national bank or banks which may be stockholders therein, to 
comply with the regulations laid down by the said Federal Re- 
serve Board, such national banks may be required to dispose of 
stock holdings in the said corporation upon reasonable notice. 

Every such national banking association shall conduct the 
accounts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts of 
other foreign branches established by it and of its home office, 
and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its general 
32 the profit or loss accrued at each branch as a separate 

em, 

Any director or other officer, agent, or employee of any mem- 
ber bank may, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, 
be a director or other officer. agent, or employee of any such 
bank or corporation above mentioned in the capital stock of 
which such member bank shall have invested as hereinbefore 
provided, without being subject to the provisions of section 8 of 
the act approved October 15, 1914, entitled “An act to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other pu io tin 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend certain sec- 
tions of the act entitled * Federal reserve act,’ approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1913.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Rost. L. OWEN, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 

Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CARTER GLASS, 

CLAUDE U. STONE, 

EDMUND PLATT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the Senate at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913. known as the Federal reserve act, by adding 
a new section, submit the following written statement in ex- 
planation of the action agreed upon by the conference committee: 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill have been accepted 
by the House conferees with some slight verbal modifications, 
except that the House declined to agree to, and the Senate 
receded from, its amendment of section 16 of the Federal reserve 
act which would have explicitly authorized and encouraged 
Federal reserve banks to issue Federal reserve notes based upon 
gold or gold certificates. 

The House conferees declined to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment proposing to permit national banks in cities of more thun 
100,000 inhabitants, and possessing a capital and surplus of 
$1,000,000 or more, to establish branches, and the Senate con- 
ferees have agreed to recommend that the Senate recede from 
this amendment. 


The House conferees insisted upon an amendment to section 11, 
which was accepted by the Senate conferees, permitting the 
Federal Reserve Board, upon an afirmative vote of not less than 
five, to permit member banks to carry in the Federal reserve 
banks any portion of their reserves now required to be held 
in their own vaults. 

Rost. L. OWEN, 

G. M. HITCHCOCK, 

Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire consideration of the 
report this evening? If not, I ask that it be printed. 

Mr. OWEN. No; I ask that the conference report lie on the 
table and be printed. 

ce PRESIDENT. The conference report will be 
prin 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, for the information of the Sen- 
ate I desire to have printed in the Recorp certain letters from 
the Secretary of Agriculture and from the Secretary of the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


9 ae 9 I. un 
as. ton, Aw: „ 
Hon. James D. PHELAN, 

United States Senate. 

Drar SENATOR: In accordance with your request, this department de- 
sires to call your attention to certain provisions of H. 16763, an 
act to increase the revenue, and for o purposes; as amended and 
Committee on Finance. You will remember that this 
with you within the last few days by Mr. Hus- 
mann, of this department. 

Specific reference is made to section 301, under Title IV, “ Miscel- 
laneous taxes.” You will note that this section incorporates in the bill 
a definition of wine within the meaning of the food and drugs act, with 
the enforcement of which this department is concerned. This pro- 

n permits the addition of “a solution of water and commercially 
dextrose su: to the must or to the wine,” within 
with certain restrictions as to acidit 

provides that the article so 1 8 
“be deemed to be wine 1 the food and 
drugs act of June 30, 1906." 
holic content would not in 
majority of cases, so that 


wine. 

The attitude of this Non phe pes relative to the term “ wine“ under 
the provisions of the and arugs act has been published in food- 
inspection decision 156, copy of which is inclosed herewith for your 
information. This decision was prepared on the basis of information 
which is believed to be complete and reliable with reference to the 
practices of wine making prevalent in this country and the Leper or 
the term wine as understood by the consumer. Tou will note that 
this decision permits the addition of sugar under circumstance: 
but does not provide for the addition of water as given in section 30 
of H. R, 16763. as amended, It is evident that this provision of the 
latter will apply both to dry and sweet wines. 

This d t would. the enactment into law of the above 
provisions of section 301 as extremeiy prejudicial to the interests of 
the consumer of wine, as well as contrary to the purpose and intent 
of the food and — act, Inasmuch as the department feels assured 
from the results of its investigations that such addition of water is 
no less than a form of adulteration which is prohibited by that act. 

This matter was called to the attention of this department by Hon. 
CLAUDE Krrcurs, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, when 
H. R. 16763 was before that committee. and there are_inclosed here- 
with, for your information in this respeet, copies of Mr. KitcHin's 
letter and the reply of this department. 

The department deems it desirable to call this matter to your atten- 
tion as outlined above, inasmuch as section 301 if enacted into law 
would nullify to a great extent the provisions of the food and drugs 
act with res t to adulteration and misbranding of wine. For illus- 
: Under the terms of section 301 the producer of a wine of 
the general characteristics of a genuine Burgundy, produced in France, 
may label it “ Burgundy wine.” 1 and without any 
statement on the label to indicate otherwise than that it Is a genuine 
French product. ermore, the Insertion in a statute like this of 
a definition of a food or drug subject to the food and drugs act. espe- 
cially where, as here, the result would be exemption from the conse- 
quences of adulteration or misbranding under the food and drugs act, 
is a dangerous precedent. 

Very y, yours, D. F. Houston, Secretary. 
DATARE or me tps 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, Washington, August 21; un. 


Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


Drar Senator Simmons: It has come to the attention of this depart- 
ment that section 53 of H. R. 16763, “an act to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes,” as reported to the Senate by the Committee on 
Finance, contains provisions which materially affect the administration 
of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906. 

As reported, section 53 defines wine within the meaning of the food 
and drugs act as well as within the meaning of the revenue act, and 
includes within the definition “the product made from the juice of 
sound, ripe grapes by complete fermentation of the must under proper 
cellar treatment and corrected by the addition (under the supervision 
of a gauger or E ponai apike o in the capacity of gauger) of a solu- 

y 


tion of water and commerciai pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar to 


the must or to the wine, when such addition shall not increase the vol- 
ume more than 35 per cent. so that the resultant product does not con- 
tain less than five parts per thonsand of acid before fermentation and 
per cent of alcohol after complete fermentation.” 


not more than 13 
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The section also authorized the labeling, transportation, and sale of 

this product under the unqualified name of wine, permits It to be desig- 

nated by its type or variety or locality where produced, and further 

permits the addition of a solution of mi — and water to the must or 

wine ia excess of 85 per cent in unlimited amounts, products of this 

iain aan to be labeled under the direction of the Department of 
griculture. ; 

As you are aware, the object of the food and drugs act is to prevent 
the shipment in interstate and soe oy commerce and sale tn the Ter- 
ritorles and the District of Columbia of adulterated and misbranded 
articles of food and drugs. This department regards wine in the process 
of the manufacture of which more water is added than Is necessary to 
correct natural defects in the must as being both adulterated and mis- 
branded. The food and drugs act confers no authority upon this de- 
partment to supervise the manufacture of wine. In fo inspection 
decision 120 the three Secretaries sped Ss with the duty of makin 
reguiations for the enforcement of the food and drugs act authoriz 
the addition of a sugar solution to grape must before fermentation for 
corrective purposes. Investigations of the department showed that 
this decision resulted in abuses, in that water was added to the must 
in amounts greatly in »xcess of that necessary to make merchantable 

roducts, Food inspection decision 120 was therefore abrogated and 
he views of the department with reference to wine under the food and 
druge act announced in food inspection decision 156, copy inclosed. 
This decision permits the addition to the must of sugar and neutraliz- 
ing agents, but does not permit the addition of any water. 

he addition of water In any amount to the must is not now coun- 
tenanced under the food and drugs act, because under that act the 
department has no authority to control the amounts which are actually 
added, and experience has shown that permission to add water without 
Government supervision of the process of manufacture leads to the 
addition of water in unlimited amounts. It is suggested, if the addi- 
tion of water is to be authorized, that adequate supervision by internal- 
revenue officers be provided, and that the amount which may be added 
be limited to such an amount as may be required to produce a mer- 
chantable product. According to the information of the department, 
it is unnecessary for thls purpose to add in one case water in an 
amount which will increase the volume more than 25 per cent. 

Section 53 of the bill permits the addition of a sugar solution of 35 
per cent, irrespective of whether it is necessary to add the sugar solu- 
tion for the purpose of correcting natural defects. The section contem- 
pineg that the sopar solution may be added under the supervision of 
nternal-revenue officers, but no authority is conferred upon such officers 
to specify how much shall be added to any particular batch of the must; 
and, further, this department is informed that the current appropria- 
tions for the Internal Revenue Office are inadequate for the employmeut 
of storekeeper-guugers or gaugers to perform the work of supervision. 

The department recogn the fact that Congres, desiring to tax 
wine, must state what it is, and it believes that producers should be 
permitted to correct natural defects in the must, but the addition of 
water should be safeguarded so as not to authorize the transportation 
and sale of articles which are adulterated and misbranded under the 
food and drugs act and thereby open the door to fraudulent practives. 
Unless adequate powers are conferred and adequate means provided for 
governmental supervision of the process of manufacture, the depart- 
ment knows of no means by which undue stretching of wines can be 
prevented. Furthermore, the department regards the Inclusion of a 
definition of wine in a revenue act for the purpose of affecting the ad- 
ministration of the food and drugs act as an undesirable precedent, 
especially where, as in House bill 16763, the effect of the definition is to 
sanction the sale and shipment of articles which are considered to be 
adulterated under that act. 

There is submitted for your consideration the inclosed tentative draft 
of a substitute for section 53, in which reference to the food and drugs 
act is omitted; the maximum of the sugar solution which may be added 
is limited to 35 per cent; the maximum of the sugar solution which 
be added in any must is limited to the amount necessary for the 
production of a merchantable product; the addition of the sugar solu- 
tion is made subject to the es and regulations of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
it is agnor i rovided that no article included within the section 
shall be labeled, orted, or sold under any name, statement, de- 
sign, or device which is false or misleading in any particular. 

he department communicated its view regantion the amelioration 
. and water to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives when House bill 
16768 was under consideration by that committee, Copy of the depart- 
ment's letter of June 26, 1916, to Representative KITCHIN is inclosed 
for your information, 
Very truly, yours, 


may 


of wine by the use of 


D. F. Houston, Secretary. 


UxrreD STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. O. 


Foob Insrecrion Decision 156. 
WINE, 


As a result of investigations carried on by this department and of the 
evidence submitted at a public hearing given on November 5, 1913, 
the Department of Agriculture has concluded that gross deceptions have 
been practiced under food-inspection decision 120. The department has 
also concluded that the definition of wine in food-inspection decision 109 
should be moditied so as to permit correction of the natural defects in 
grape musts and wines due to climatic or seasonal conditions, 

Food-inspection decisions 109 and 120 are, therefore, hereny abro- 
gated, and, as a guide for the officials of this department in enforcin 
the food-and-drugs act, wine is defined to be the product of the norma 
alcoholic fermentation of the juice of fresh, sound, ripe grapes, with the 
usual cellar treatment. 

To correct the natural defects above mentioned the following additions 
to musts or wines are permitted: 

Ip the case of excessive acidity, neutralizin 
render wine Injurious to health, such as neutra 
calcinm carbonate ; 

In the case of deficlent acidity, tartaric acid; 

In the case of deficiency in saccharine matter, condensed grape must 
ora pure dry sugar. 

The foregoing definition does not apply to sweet wines made in accord- 
aner with the sweet-wioe fortification act of June 7, 1906 (34 Stat., 215). 

A product made from pomace, by the addition of water, with or with- 
out sugar or any other material whatsoever, Is not entitled to be calied 


agents which do not 
potassium tartrate or 


wine. It is not 


issible to d ate such “pom 
Siam ner eine esign ch a product as “ pomace 


ise than as “imitation wine.” 
ane of tara 
eeretary o culture. 
Wasnixarox, D, C., June 12, 1914 * 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1916. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
House of Kepresentativea. 


Dear Sin: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of June 23, 1916, 
8 to Dr. Alsberg, regarding the amelioration of wine with sugar 

ater. 

This department sees no reason to doubt the statement that the 
amelioration of wine with sugar or water has been practiced to a 

eater or less extent since 1836 in Ohio and Missouri. There is no 

oubt, however, that such use of sugar and water has been subject 
to great abuse and has not been Limited to the bounds established by 
varying climatic conditions. This abuse of the addition of water rep- 
resents, in fact, the crux of the entire situation, inasmuch as It results 
in Pie ani the standard of wines other than fortified sweet wines, 
thus working a hardship to the producer of pure wines, as well as 
being confusing and misleading to the purchaser In case such diluted 
wines are sold under the simple designation wine“ without any ex- 
planatory statement showing the presence of water. The addition of 
water and sugar to fortified sweet wine is, as you doubtless are aware, 
subject to limitation under the terms of existing statutes, and food- 
inspection decision does not, therefore, apply to such wines, 
be statement that the amelioration of wine with sugar and water 
was recognized as a legitimate practice in wine making by this depart- 
ment until about two years ago, when food-inspection decision 120 was 
abrogated by food-inspection decision 186, is not correct, inasmuch as 
food-inspection decision 109, which represents the first pronouncement 
of opinion with respect to the designation “wine” under the food 
and drugs act, was issued August 24, 1909. Food-inspection decisions 
109, 120, and 156 are inclosed herewith for your convenience in noting 
the action which has been taken from time to time. Food-inspection 
decision 109 states that “the addition of water or sugar, or both, to 
the must prior to fermentation is considered improper, and a product 
so treated should not be called wine’ without further characterizing 
it.” On the basis of representations which were made in behalf of the 
Ohio and Missouri wine makers, food-inspection decision 109 was modi- 
fled by the issuance of food-inspection decision 120, so as to provide that 
wine other than fortified sweet wine made from Ohio and Missouri 
grapes might, when made by the addition of a sugar solution within 
8 fled limits, be properly designated as Ohio Wine” or “ Missouri 
ine,” as the case might be, qualified by the particular kind of type to 
which such wine belonged. In view of the fact that gross deception 
was raters under the terms of this decision, both with respect to 
so-called “ pomace wine! and wines other than fortified sweet wines, and 
the trade practices employed thereunder resulted in a degradation of 
the standards for such wines, it was deemed advisable to modify this 
decision, as indicated in food-inspection decision 156. The latter opin- 
ion, as you will note, provides means for correcting excessive acidity, 
deficient acidity, and deficiency in saccharine matter, but does not pro- 
vide for the addition of water, inasmuch as It is belleved that natural 
defects may be corrected by the means indicated without the necessity 
for dilution with water. 

It has not been held that the amelioration of wine with sugar and 
water renders the article deleterious to health or makes it In any wise 
unwholesome. The objection (» such use of both sugar and water Is 
based on the fact that permission to practice such amelioration under 
terms such as are indicated tn food-inspection d on 120 has in- 
variably resulted in gross abuses which, through force ef competition 
have lowered the standards fur wine There can be no question that 
it is highly undesirable that andiluted wines and wines which have 
been subjected to varying degrees of dilution should in common be 
designated by the simple term “ wine” without if qoalltying state- 
ment to show that the latter have in fact been diluted with water. 
Such indiscriminate use of the designation wine” is quite misleading 
to the peat and is believed to come squarely within the provisions 
ora ben) Bevis and drugs act which prohibit such misleading and deceptive 

Your attention, however, is called to the fact that food-inspection 
decision 156 does not prohibit the production and sale of wine made 
from fresh grapes when ameliorated with sugar and water, but simpl 
has the effect of requiring that wine so treated shall be labeled an 
designated in such a manner that the purchaser is informed of the 
nature of the article, and does not belleve it to be a pure, undiluted 
wine. The last decision, No. 156, as you will note, applies te all wines 
other than sweet wines made in accordance with the sweet-wine forti- 
fication act, as well as to so-called“ pomace wine.” 

In conclusion, the department believes that it is highly important 
under the terms of the food and drugs act that the simple designation 
wine without qualification shall not be applied indiscriminately to 
yas wine and wine which has been subjected to dilution with water. 

shall be pleased to furnish you with such further available informa- 
tion as you may require in connection with this matter, 

Very truly, yours, 
D. F. HOUSTON, Secretary. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT RECOMMENDED BY THE AGRICULTURAL -DEPART- 
MENT, AND TO BÐ OFFERED BY MR. PHELAN. 


Sec. 53. That wine for the purposes of this act shall be deemed to be 
the product made from the normal alcoholic fermentation of the juice 
of sound, ripe grapes without addition or abstraction, except such as 
may occur in the usual cellar treatment of 8 and aging: 
Provided, however, That the product made from the juice of sound, 
ripe grapes by complete fermentation of the must under proper cellar 
treatment and corrected by the addition, under the supervision of a 
gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity of gauger and subject to 
rules and regulations poe the by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, of a solution 


of water and commerciaily pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar, to the 
must or to the wine in amounts necessary to correct natural defects; 
when such addition shall not increase the volume more than 25 per 
cent, so that the resultant product does not contain less than five 
per 


rts 
thousand of acid before fermentation and not more than 13 per 


„ 
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cent of alcohol after complete fermentation, shall also be deemed to be 
wine for the purposes of this act: And ded further, That wine as 
defined in this section may be sweetened with cane sugar or sugar 
or pure condensed grape must and fortified shall be considered sweet 
wine for the purposes of this act: And provided further, That no prod- 
uct included within this section shall be labeled, transported, or soid 
under any name, statement, design, or device which is false or mis- 
leading in any particular. 
June 3, 1916. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of presentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. KITCHIN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 3d instant, inclosing a copy of H. R. 13282, entitled 
“A bill to provide revenue by taxing wine, and for other purposes,” 
with certain proposed amendments which you submit for such sugges- 
tions as I may deem proper. 

The amendments consist: 

1. In a reciasvlfication of the wines and the imposition of the fol- 
lowing rates of tax in place of those now contained in the bill, namely, 
on wines containing not more than 14 per cent of absolute alcohol, a 
tax of 8 cents a gallon; on wines containing more than 14 per cent and 
not exceeding 21 per cent, 10 cents a gallon, with a proviso that all 
wines containing more than 21 per cent of absolute alcohol shall be 
classed as distilled spirits and shall pay tax accordingly. 

Regarding these proposed amendments, I would state that the clas- 
sification and rates contained in the bill and recommended in my letter 
to you under date of March 6, 1916, and also in a letter addressed to 
Representative Kent under date of March 15. were the rates which, from 
the best information obtainable, seem to be the most likely to produce 
the maximum revenue at this time without injury to the wine industry. 

It was then represented that the various classes of wines covered b 
the bill could not bear a higher rate of tax than then recommended, 
and, in the absence of any further information on this subject, I do not 
feel to be in a position to pass judgment upon the proposed higher rate 
of tax and the proposed tax of 10 cents a gallon on brandy for fortifica- 
tien of wines; nor does the time in which reply to your letter is re- 

uested enable the department to give this matter fuller consideration. 
t is, however. estimated that, under the proposed readjustment of the 
taxes on all classes of wines, and the proposed tax of 10 cents per 
gallon on orano used in fortifying wines, that the amount of revenue 
would, under this amended bill, somewhat exceed that estimated for the 
pending bill, provided the Increased rate of tax did not adversely affect 
the production of wines, If the imposition of the rates now proposed 
willl have no detrimental! effect on the wine-growing and wine-making 
industries, I see po objection to the same. 

2. Regarding the further proposed amendment by striking out section 
8 of the bill and substituting therefor a provisiou, to follow sectton 1. 
for levying and assessing against the wine maker or producer of “ all 
wines fortified under the provisions and conforming to the requirements 
of the sections of the tariff act of October 1, 1890, relating to the forti- 
fication. of pure sweet wines, as amended, and as further amended by 
this act, a tax of 10 cents on each taxable gallon of grape brandy or 
wine spirits used by him in the fortification of such wines," I would 
state that In the opinion of this department those portions of the act 
of October 1, 1890, and of the amendatory act of June T. 1906, relating 
to the fortification of wines were repealed by the emergency revenue 
law of October 22, 1914. As this last-named act will expire by limita- 
tion December 31, 1916, the question might arise whether a provision, 
based on a repealed statute, would not be void and of no effect. If this 

rovision is Included in the law, it should be changed to meet that 1 
billy. and it should be modified and incorporated in section 3 as talora = 

That under such regulations and official supervision and the 
giving of such notices, entries, bonds, and other securities as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may prescribe, any producer of wines taxable under the 
provisions of this act may withdraw from any fruit distillery or special 
bonded warehouse grape brandy or wine spirits for the fortification 
of such wines on his winery premises: Provided, That there shall be 
levied and assessed against the producer of such wines a tax of 10 
cents on each taxable gallen of grape brandy or wine spirits so used 
by bim in the fortification of such wines during the preceding month, 
which assessment shall be paid by him within 90 days from the date of 
notice thereof: Provided e That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as exempting any still wines, cordials, liqueurs, or similar 
compounds from the payment of any stamp tax provided for In this act 

tegarding the proposes amendment providing for the addition of 
sugar or water. or both, to the pure gra juice before or during 
fermentation. or to the fermented product of such grape juice, I would 
state that this subject is one which seems to come within the province 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; and it is therefore suggested that the 
same be referred to him for bis consideration. I would, however, add 
that the proposed amendment as now drawn might be construed as 
permitting wines to be so modified on premises other than where the 
wines are to be fortified. 

If so construed, it might become necessary to detail an officer to each 
winery. This, if not impracticable, would involve a very large expense 
to ue oran nent in providing the necessary force of officers to super- 
vise this work. 

. Regarding the further proposed amendment by striking out in 
said section 3 the following provision: “ But nothing contained in 
this act shall be held as auth ing the manufacture of wine from any 
material which, in the opinion of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nus. constitutes a mash fit for distillation within the meaning of sec- 
tion 3282 of the Revised Statutes of the United States.” 

I would state that this provision was inserted in the bill, on the 
recommendation. of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for the pur- 
„pose of preventing the use of mash fit only for distillation, which, it 
Kas been found, has been used by certain wine makers in the production 
of spurious wines. The use of such mash, except on distillery premises, 
is positively prohibited by said seetion 3282, Revised Statutes, and 
I therefore recommend that this portion of section 3 above quoted be 
retained in the bill. 

Respectfully, W. G. MCADOO, Secretary. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, May 19, 1916. 

Hon. HENRY T, RAINEY, 


Chairman Subcommittee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear MR. RAINEY: I have the bonor to submit herewith for con- 
sideration in connection with the pending wine bill (H. R. 13282) 
statements and estimates, prepared by Representative KENT, of the 


Lat revo of wines, cordials, ete., and the quantity of brandy used in 
fortification of wines during certain stated periods. 

The statement of collections under the present wine law ts found 
to agree with the records of this department, except as to the tax col- 
leeted on brandy during the period from November, 1914, to October, 
1915, which, ineluding the month of October, 1915, is found to be 
$162,997.40, instead of $162,197.14, as given. in the statement sub- 
mitted. While some t less than the tax assessed on the brandy so 
used, the actual collections from this source, as well as the tax on 
the wines produced, would seem to furnish a fair basis for comparing 
— receipts. 3 the present law with the estimated receipts under 

proposed law. 

The records show that since the enactment of the present wine law 
there has been a large falling off not only in the production of certain 
grades of wines but in the oann of brandy used for fortifying pur- 
2 This large decrease doubtless due mainly, if not wholly, to 

e high rates of tax now imposed; and it is reasonable to conciude 
that, under the reduced rates of tax provided for in the pending bill, 
the wine industry will again assume normal proportions, and that the 
perenne = be derived therefrom will at least equal that now estimated 
y . KENT. 

In view of the probable increase in revenue, under the lower rates 
of tax, and the fact that the administrative features of the bill would 
doubtless prore far more effective than those contained in the present 
law, T regard the bill as now drawn a meritorious one, and would recom- 


mend its passage 
Respectfully, W. G. MCADOO, Secretary. 

The monthly reports of the Internal-Revenue Bureau show that the 
amount of fortification of sweet wine in August to October, 1914, was 
unprecedented. It is obvious that wine makers rushed fortification 
so as to evade the burdensome fortification tax of 55 cents a gallon, 
which was then being discussed. 

It was assumed at that time that the next season would show @ re- 
turn to normal conditions, under the operation of the emergency law, 
-F the next season's output would be unaffected by change of legisla- 

on. 

Furthermore, the wines on which taxes under the emergency revenue 
law were collected were the product of a season which started long be- 
fore the enactment of the law itself, and a comparison of 12 months 
subsequent to its enactment (which period, from October. 1914, to 
October, 1915, included the end of one normal season and the beginning 
of another season, an abnormal season), a comparison of receipts from 
mixed seasons with receipts from a normal season, is not a fair nor an 
accurate method of computation. The division of the year. as October 
to October, brings into caleuJations the productions of two different 
seasons, one of which may be extremely large and the other extremely 
small, and there is consequently difficulty in proving the cause of re- 
duced production, 

The law having been in effect about 18 months, the only reasonably 
accurate method of estimating the effect of the law is to compare the 
receipts of the first 12 months with the receipts of the last 12 months, 
and then to compare the gallonage producing this revenue with the 
output of an average year prior to the enactment of the present intol- 
erable tax. Inasmuch as the past 12 months, from April. 1915. to 
March, 1916, inclusive, practically covers a season's production under 
the operation of the emergency revenue law, the produetion during this 
period as compared with the production of any season prior to the 
enactment of the emergency law will show conclusively the effect of 
the law on the wine industry. 

Inasmuch as official figures are available on the sweet-wine industry 
only, as against the total of all other branches, the efect of the law 
can most readily be ascertained on this branch of the Industry, as. for 
instance, the normal production of sweet wines prior to the enactment 
of the emergency- revenue law was about 20.000.000 gallons. whereas 
during the last 12 months only 6,000,000 gallons of sweet wine have 
peg nite pn én 8 

e tax on the sweet- wine industry was increased by the emergen 
law from three-fourths of a cent a gallon to about 23 cents a pallor 
or . 3.000 per Se 

en e law went into effect it was confidently expected that 
20,000.000 gallons of sweet wine would alone produce, at the rate of 
23 cents a gallon (8 cents stamp tax and 15 cents fortification tax), 
$4,600,000. The actual collections, however. were as follows: 


November, 1914, to October, 1915, inclusive. 


Bales ot- Wie ‘stamps ᷣ 2, 985. 032. 28 
Assessments (includes penalties) on unstamped wines__ 28, 995. 57 
Tax collected on brandy used in fortification._._______ 162. 997. 40 

Potak i. — — D y y 028. 80 


April, 1915, to March, 1916, inclusive, 


2. 884. G85. 78 
The 8 table shows the revenue Which can reasonably be ex- 
ected under the pending bill, as based on the estimates contained in 
he letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, March 15. 1916. The 
revenue figures on domestic cordials, sparkling wines. and champagnes 
were obtained from recent letters from internal-revenue collectors, fur- 
nished through the courtesy of Commissioner Osborn, and do not pre- 
tend to be comprehensive: ` 


Estimated revenue. exclusive of domestic cordials, spar- 


kling wines, and champagues „ 83. 684. 914. 00 
Domestic cordials, etc, (incomplete) 653. 762. 43 
Domestic champagnes, sparkling wines, etc. (incom- 

pr) ei Ee RU aes Ee ee a ee S 103. 080, 96 


SE EES Wee REE SIT BETS wily pw ae 
November, 191}, to October, 1915, inelusive. 
Estimated receipt 


Total 


84. 44 1. 787. 39 


er ee 3. 177. 025. 30 
pe ae SO ee a ee 1, 264. 732. 09 

April, 1915. to March, 1916, inclusive, Á 
Estimated receipt ZA T 4. 441. 757. 39 
Actual collections — — 2, 884, 665. 76 
T 1. 557, 091. 63 
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The above figures, based on incomplete returns, show conclusively 
that the pending pill, even though it reduces the present rates of taxa- 
tion from 35 to 50 per sree will provide an increase of revenue of over 
a million and a half annually. 

Moreover, the bill provides a permanent tax, whereas the present law 
Was enacted merely to provide a temporary source of revenue. 

Another advantage is that with the improved administrative features 
of the pending bill there will be little opportunity to evade payment of 
taxes. Under the present law there have been discovered flagrant 
abuses and evasions. 

It is reasonable to assume that for the next year or two there may 
be a slight increase in revenue under the present law over actual 
production, inasmuch as much of the sweet wine that is now being 
marketed was fortified under the 3-cent fortification tax, and the Gov- 
ernment is collectin ee tax on this old stock. As soon as this 
stock of wine ts sold cf (it is alleged that there were 40,000,000 — 
lons in California at the time of the passage of the law) it is evident 
that the Government will then be collecting revenue from the annual 
production, which will afford an opportunity of computing the actual 
effect of the emergency law on the wine industry. 

It is furthermore evident that the Government is receiving revenue 
at the present time from only 35 per cent of the normal reduction of 
still wines, and unless the present rates of taxation are lowered there 
is no reason to hope that receipts can be increased. On the other hand, 
an immediate reduction of per cent of production during the first 
year and a half under the operation of the emergency revenue law 
raises the presumption that, without relief, the discouragement and the 
fight for actual existence will tend to create a pro ve decrease in 
production and consequently in revenue. 


Table showing percentage of reduction in production of sweet wine. 


July, 1914, to March, 1615, ineluslve 17. 183, 228. 66 
July. 1915, to March. 1916, inclusive 6, 051, 565. 49 
DU ORO OG aise T. 001, 068.17 


Or a drop ot 65 per cent in production. 

The season of 1914-15 was divided between two rates of tax. A 
55 between the season of 1915-16 and an average of the seasons 
of 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1912-13 follows: 


Gallons. 
Sweet wine produced in 1910—-11— . 19, 498, 767. 24 
Sweet wine produced in 1911-12——22 emmm 24, 198, 626. 19 
Sweet wine produced in 1912—13— 22 — 19, 281, 758.12 
gt) ae en A SS a ete vd PS SE AEE 62, 979, 151. 55 


Average for three seasons, 20,993.050.516 gallons. 
Production, 1915-16 season, 6,051,565.49 gallons, or a drop of about 
72 per cent. . 
RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 53 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, August 23, 1916) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Thursday, August 24, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate August 23 (legis- 
lative day of August 21), 1916. 


POSTMASTERS. 
KANSAS. 


Jerome B. Lewis to be postmaster at Preston, Kans., in place 
of C. G. Williams, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Thomas F. Lyons to be postmaster at Billerica, Mass., in 
place of Thomas F, Lyons. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1916. 

MINNESOTA. 

O. H. Leighty to be postmaster at Glenville, Minn., in place 

“of A. N. Hutchins. Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

E. J. Lockhart to be postmaster at Magee, Miss., in place of 
W. H. Gardner. Incumbent's commission expired March 13, 
1916. 

NEBRASKA. 

J. J. Sazama to be postmaster at St. Paul, Nebr., in place of 
A. N. Conklin, deceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Annie A. Bjornson to be postmaster at Kulm, N. Dak., in 

place of Lydia Doering, resigned. 
TEXAS. 

H. T. Campbell to be postmaster at Alvarado, Tex., in place 
of L. E. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expires August 23, 1916. 

W. W. Puckett to be postmaster at Buda, Tex., in place of 
D. M. Wilson, jr. Office becomes presidential Ooteber 1. 1916. 

W. C. Young to be postmaster at Garrison, Tex., in place of 
John G. Ross. Incumbent’s commission expires August 23, 1916. 


VIRGINIA. 


W. Clarence Greever to be postmaster at Graham, Va., in 
place of O. P. Greever, deceased. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 23 (lcgis- 
lative day of August 21), 1916. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Martin T. Manton to be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York, 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 9, 1916. 


Francis Anthony Auleta, 
Cornelius Oliver Bailey. 
Clarence Frank Bernatz, 
Abraham Lincoln Blesh. 
Ralph Henderson Boots. 
John W. Burns. 

Alfred Henry Byars. 

Seth DeBlois. 

Sigmund Deutsch. 

Hugh John Duffy. 

Richard Henry Edmondson, 
James Carlton Ferrell. 
Henry Clement Flood. 

John Herbert Franklin, 
Robert Lardner Gibbon. 
Frederick Hadra. 

MeMicken Hanchett. 

Franz Heinrich Harms. 
George Randolph Harris, jr. 
Walter Lee Kline. 

Melcherd Helmer Kutch. 
Thomas Daniel McMenamin. 
James Douglas Lawrence McPheeters, 
William Ellsworth McPherson, 
Morris Isidore Mendeloff. 
Lloyd Howe Mott. 

John Joseph Murphy. 
Stephen Ambrose O'Brien. 
Edward Stuart Parker. 
William Roy Ream. 

Imas Pryor Rice. 

Frederic Gilbert Ritchie. 
Edd. La Fayette Robertson, 
Edward Winfield Rowe. 
George Clemens Ruhland. 
Simon Seegman. 

Thad. Shaw. 

Albert Clifton Smith. 

Philip Moen Stimson. 
Nehemiah Fay Tilton. z 
John Wesley Tope. 

Harvey Edmund Webb. 
George William Woodnick. 
William Tohn Clarke Agnew. 
Francis Thomas Duffy. 
Irvin Hardy. 

Otto Joe Cook. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from August 16, 1916. 


Harold M. Hays. 
Leonard Davis Frescoln, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Edwin O. Saunders to be captain. 
First Lieut. Walter Krueger to be captain. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Second Lieut. Carl S. Doney to be first lieutenant. 


TO BE CHAPLAIN. 


Chaplain Thomas Livingston, with the rank of captain from 
August 12, 1916. 
POSTMASTERS, 


KENTUCKY, 

Margaret E. Green, Harlan. 
TEXAS. 

Robert S. Rodgers, Bonham. 
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SENATE. 


Tuourspay, August 24, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Monday, August 21, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the folowing Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Kenyon O'Gorman Sterling 
Chamberlain Kern Penrose Taggart 

rson Lane Pittman Thomas 
Pinien Ten tig.” Sheppard Verdeman 

ngham X eppar ardaman 
Fletcher McCumber Sherman Wadsworth 
Gallinger McLean Simmons Weeks 
Hardwick Martin, Va. Sanh ae" Williams 
Hitchcock Myers mith, S e. 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 


from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] is necessarily absent on account 
of illness in his family. I will allow this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Brapy, Mr. OLIVER, Mr. Overman, and Mr. RANsDELL an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. Gronna, Mr. Hugues, Mr. Sroxk, Mr. CHILTON, and Mr. 
PHELAN entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Forty-eight Senators have answered to the roll call. 
There is a quorum present. 


TARIFF COMMISSION, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, this morning I received a letter 
from the executive secretary of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in regard to the compensation of the members of 
the proposed tariff commission, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 


NATIONAL RETAIL Dry Goops ASSOCIATION, 
New York, August 21, 1916, 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS. 


United States e Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: We notice that it is proposed to e salaries of the 
members of the new tariff commission board, the eine kor which is now 
before Congress, at less than salaries paid to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission members. 

It seems to us that this board, if properly empowered and if its per- 
sonnel is of such a character as to command respect of the business 
interests of the country, should rank in importance with the Federal 
Trade Commission. If the compensation of its members is placed at 
less than that of the Federal Trade Commission members, we should 
consider such action a reflection upon the members of this tariff com- 
mission board, and this fact alone will have a tendency to —.— from 
the board the class of men it seems necessary to secure to insure gen- 
eral re and fullest success. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association therefore urges Congress 
not to cripple this 5 commission by such a course, and we sin- 
cerely hope that in deliberations Consreas will Gecide. ts fo provide 
salaries for the members of the tariff commission board at 1 equal 
to those of the Federa! Trade Commission, 

Very truly, yours, 
NATIONAL RETAIL Dry Goops ASSOCIATION, 
E. L. Hows, Esecutive Secretary. 


TAX ON INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Mr. LANE. I present certain telegrams, which I ask may 
appear in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 22, 1916. 
Hon. Iannx LANE, 3 
Washington, D. C.: 


Insurance agents and interests here consider that stamp-tax ulre- 
ments are unfair, inasmuch as all other corporations have been relieved 
of same, and especially so in view of bill providing 2 per cent income 
tax on insurance corporations, which is 100 per cent increase, and the 
50 cents per thousand tax on capital stock and surplus tax on insur- 

ance is a tax on 8 As citizens of Oregon urgently request 
you to oppose this unfair legislation. 

McCargar, Bates & Lively; Hartmand & ores R 
Hart Gibson, Dooley & Co.; Davie M. Dunne; 2 
MeIwood & Co Bare OBryan i Martin & Campbell; 
A. H. Birrell "Co. 5 Ge nger . B Atkins ; 
Rosenblatt & Co.; — — 8 Co. ; Lloyd, 
Adjuster; W. J: Clemens; Wakefield, Pies a 0.5 
Whitmir, "Kelley & Co. 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 22, 1916, 
Hon. Harry La a t 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I earnestly . agalust prohibition of deduction of increase in 
reserve as ba: for income tax as applied to all classes of insurance ; 
also protest against tax of 50 cents per thousand on capital stock and 
surplus. - And I am strongly pe a to the continuance indefinitely 
of stamp tax on insurance policies and ask your aid. 

Ac. Mel. Woop, 
314 Railway 3 
PORTLAND, OREG., August 22, 1916. 
Senator Harry LANE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We earnestiy protest against prohibition of deduction of increase in 
reserve as basis for income tax as applied to fire insurance companies 
also protest against tax of 50 cents per thousand on capital stock and 
surplus. And we are oe opposed to the continuance indefinitely 
of stamp tax on insurance policies and ask your aid on these points. 

LYMAN & SENGSTAKB, 
611 Neny Building. 


PORTLAND, OREG:, August 22, 1916. 
Hon, HARRY LANE 


United Stakes Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Understanding that a biil has passed the House and is before the 
Senate, with modifications pro A the Senate that have not been 
88 —— yn House, prowl — that there must be a stamp tax on 

cies issued by insurance es, also that income tax on capital 
Brock and meek 8 has been doub ed. — believing that the bill is most 
roe Sid crest atory in that all other corporations are exempt from stam 
rovision I tly request that you use your efforts to oppose 
ana uation of the stamp-tax requirement on policies. This feature 
of the present awe is most inconvenient and expensive, and it is a tax 
that must ultimately be borne by the public. 2 
Jonn D. COLEMAN, 
617 Board of Trade. 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 21, 1916. 
Hon. Harry LANE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


3 a. also 
e has been 


I most 5 z oppor the continuance of the stamp 
9 this is pa 3 the 8 indirectly in premium 
cargos. nevertheless, { ding charges 

which are unexplainable to the Poot: ublic, that insurance corpora- 
tions are constantly on the defense and 8 ob of violent Tegisintive 
attacks throughout the entire country in ining the reasons 7 
the public have to the bills, all of which results in radical a 
extreme prejudicial cial legislation as against insurance eorpora tons 

PAUL TES. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 21, 1916. 
Hon. HARRY LA 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Insurance interests and agents here consider that stamp-tax uire- 
ment Is unfair, uch as all other corporations have relieved 
of same, and especially so in view of bill 9 2 per cent ‘income 
tax on insurance 8 which is 100 per cent increase the 
50 cents per thousand tax on capita) stock and surplus. As cltisens of 
Oregon we urgently request you oppose this pare. legislation. 


Jas. N. McCune, 
Secretary Underwriters Equitable Rating Bureau. 


SALEM, OREG., August 23, 1916. 
Senator HARRY LANE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
the matter of Federal chien bill I earnestly protest against pro- 
hibition of deduction of increase in reserve aa bess for income tax 
as applied to fire insurance companies; 8 rotest against tax of 
i cents Ria per thousand on capital stock and surp surplus, and I am strongly 
the continuance indefinitely of stamp tax on insurance 
— 2255 and ask your aid on these points. 
W. M. BURGHEARDT, Jr. 


— 
5 ASHLAND, OREG., August 23, 1916, 
Senator Harry LANE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the matter of Federal revenue bill I am strongly opposed to 5 
continuance indefinitely of stamp tax on insurance policies. I earnestl 
8 against 8 of deduction of increase in reserve as oa taste 
‘or income tax appt’ to fire insurance companies; also protest 
against tax My 50 e cen per thousand on capital stock and surplus, and 
ask your aid on these po 

G. F. BILLINGS. 


Mr. GRONNA. I send to the desk a number of telegrams, 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. Most of them are 
protests against the double taxation on insurance companies. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Gnaxp Forks, N. DAK., August 21, 1916. 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Are advised amended revenue bill provides increased income tax 
against insurance companies and continues stamp tax, while other lines 
are relieved from stamp tax. We maintain insurance second only to 
transportation in importance and necessity to daily business of the 
country, and vitally affects all individuals and business interests, large 
and small. As insurance men and as purchasers of insurance, and on 
behalf of thousands of individual purchasers of f insurance, we protest 
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against this unjust, unwarranted attack on insurance —.— State 


and local taxes already very heavy; all efforts to decrease cost to pur- 
chaser are defeated by such un just taxation, which increases 
chasers expense and cest of insurance protection. Thousands of pur- 
asers in Daz, State and millions in arenak st at are ultimate 
sufferers. We ask your aetive efforts to prevent enactment of this or 
other legislation the result of which is to inerease unjustly insurance 
taxes and the cost of insurance. 

8 Fire & Marine Insurance Co.; 78 a Holmes; 
oe & Co.; John C. Boe & Co.; a Clifford & 
E. A. Fladeland; Chas. E. dessins Kelsey ; 

8.2 Lander & Co.; Nelson & Forester ; B. F. Greckba 
8. Webster * Son; W. L. Wilder, Northern Trust 


Co. ; aE An lement Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Co.; Com- 
mercial Mutual Insurance €o. 
New Rockronb, N. DAK., August 22, 1916. 


Hon. A. J. CO er acto 
Washington, D. O.: 
8 of New York Underwriters in North Dakota 
otest against amendment to stamp-tax revenue bill as die. 
er n and excessive, in view of heavy taxes now paid by insur- 


ance companies, 
JohN Bors, State Agent. 


Fando, N. Daxk., August 22, 1916. 
Hon. A. J. eee 
‘ashington, D. 0.: 

e Federation of North Dakota, representing all branches of 
the insurance world and organized throughout the State. protests 
against amended revenue bill. Inereasing income taxation of insurance 
eompanies and continuing 2 on 3 while relieving other 
lines of insurance business, so intimately affects Spee of all people 
that 5 of added burden merely unjustly increases insüran 

* cost and unfairly adds to burden of pudle. Letter follows. Advise 


us of your stand. 
INSURANCE FEDERATION or NORTH DAKOTA, 
By Hannr CURRAN WILBUR, Esecutive Secretary. 


Parco, N. DAK., August 21, 1916. 


are 


Hon. A. J. ec bg 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please exert your influence in protecting insurance companies against 
proposal fn revenue bill te continue stamp tax on them. Alone, of all 
corporations, this tax cost the National Fire Insurance Co. $50,000 last 

ear and was net borne by 185 lie a as it should have been. 
Tue National paid in taxes of last year over $400,000. which 
was more than our trade profit. 
Louis L. NEWBERG, 


~~ Fareo,. N. DAK., August 19, 1916. 
Senator 4. J. Groxws, 2 f 
e aein D. 0.: 
8 revenue biH, as amended the — —— porny increased 
income taxation of insurance „ alla fted use of revenue 
stamps, is unjust and discriminating. — do what you can against 


the measure, 
THOMAS BAKER, JR., & Co. 


Fargo, N. DAE., August 21, 1916. 
Hoa — J. BA cer 


California Avenue, Washington, D. O. 


peau exert your influence 2 insurance companies 
proposal in revenue bill to continue stamp tax on them alone. all 
eor) ons this tax cost the National Fire Insurance Co. $50.000 
last year and was not borne by oe ee as it should have 
been. The National paid in taxes of sorts last year over $400,000, 
which was more than our trade preft. 
Taos. B. HULL 


Bismarck, N. D 21, 1916. 
Hon. A. J. Storrs; e ts 
aahington, D. C.. 


We will Se your opposition to feature of Federal revenue bill 
providing increased taxation on insurance companies and continuation 
tax, which we believe is unwarranted and un 


of stamp tax, 5 
H. T. MURPHY & Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH., August 22, 1916. 
Senator Aste J. Gronwa, 
Washington, D. O.: 


We are advised House of Representatives eliminated stamp tax on 
insurance. Stop Senate; committee restores stamp goa | tbe goer ge All 
corporations except insurance companies have beem ieved of stamp 
tax. Stop this tax; fs . 3 
every honorable means to secure its elimination. = 

President Western Union Live Siamese Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to state that I have re- 
ceived several hundred telegrams similar to those which have 
been presented protesting against the tax on insuranee com- 
panies, I do not offer them, hewever, because every Senater 
has received the same messages. I think the protest in the tele- 
grams is just. 

Mr. OLIVER. I wish to say that I also have received a large 
number of telegrams of the same character. I have refrained 
from putting them in the Rxconb, because the Record is covered 
with such protests whieh are coming from all sections of the 
country against this provision of the proposed revenue bill. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 17375. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead,” appreved June 17, 1910, was 


read. ce by its title and referred to the Committee on Public 
nds. 

H. R. 17501. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives insisting upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 6870) granting pensions and inerease of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. HucnHes, Mr. TAGGART, "and Mr. Smoor conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor yes- 
terday afternoon to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN] so that he could make a motion to go into executive 
session, I gave notice that I hoped to be able to continue my re- 
marks this morning upon the pending bill and the resolution to 
commit the same introduced by me. 

It is going back a good way to refer to Thomas Jefferson, and 
yet I suppose he still occupies his niche in the Democratic temple 
as the patron saint of the party. He would hardly be recognized 
to-day, however, and perhaps would not care to own the allegi- 
ance of those claiming to be his modern disciples. During his 
first inaugural address Jefferson referred to “ the throes and con- 
vulsions of the ancient world” and declared that “it was not 
wonderful that the agitation of the billows should reach even 
this distant and powerful shore.” Among the essential principles 
of our Government he mentioned peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 

Nine months later Jefferson, in his first message to Congress, 
in December, 1801, although the foreign situation still interfered 
with the revenues of the Government, assured Congress that— 


There fs reasonable ground of confidence that we may now safely dis- 
pense with all the internal taxes and that the remaining sources = 
rin will be sufficient to pone for the sup atl of Government, 

the interest of the 2 ie debts, and to ä the principa als 
— shorter than the laws or the general expectation 
contemplated. 


Jefferson looked forward with confidence to dispensing with all 
internal taxes. His Democratic successors to-day, now in con- 
trol of the Government, increase internal taxation beyond any- 
thing ever known in the country. 

Jefferson believed that all revenues of the Government should 
be raised by customs duties. Many of his followers to-day 
would abolish the customhouses, and the Democratic Party, in 
the face of extraordinary need of revenue and the menace of an 
industrial invasion after the war in Europe comes to a close, 
keeps on the statute books the lowest tariff law in a hundred 
years. It has gone as far as it dares in suppressing customs 
duties, a policy which, as Jefferson said, gives advantage to 
foreign over domestic manufactures. Instead we have openly 
expressed admiration for British free trade and direct taxes. 
It is forgotten that most of the Governments in Europe are 
highly centralized and many of them have gone to extremes of 
paternal legisiation. With us there still remains the fact that 
we have 48 great States in a Federal Union, and our Govern- 
ment is not entirely centralized, but much is left to these States 
in the way of administration and legislation, and their needs 
and purposes, expanding every year, require ever-increasing 
revenue, which must be collected somewhere. I know very well 
that every year there seems to be a growing tendency to ignore the 
States and to concentrate everything upon the Congress and the 
Government in Washington. I am one of those who deplore this 
condition. I would like to see revived, with some of its old- 
time vigor and vitality, those doctrines of State rights which 
modern Democracy seems to have entirely forgotten. This 
country is too big to be controlled in everything by a centralized 
Government. The Union covers too vast a territory, with its 
diversity of climate and race, to render such centralized control 
either practicable or tolerable; and yet, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to absorb all the revenues of the country, such 
absorption will only precipitate the tendeney—which has been 
going on to too great an extent—of having the Central Govern- 
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ment legislate and appropriate for nearly every requirement 
from one end of the land to the other. 

We are drifting to a system of direct taxes at a time when 
nearly every civilized nation is going in the other direction. 
Before the outbreak of the war in Europe every nation in Eu- 
rope, except England, had a protective tariff. Bismarck openly 
declared, in urging a protective tariff for Germany, that the 
wonderful recuperation of the United States after what had, 
up to that time, been the greatest war in history, our Civil War, 
was due to our protective-tariff legislation. If Germany had not 
had a protective tariff and been able to meet a large part of her 
requirements from protected home industries and agriculture, the 
war would have been over long ago, as far as Germany was con- 
cerned. And there is every reason to believe that with the close 
of the war new trade alliances and treaties will be made which 
will make it more imperative than ever that the United States 
should get ready for industrial preparedness. In fact, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, when colonial .seeretary, as early as 1903, de- 
clared in a memorable speech that under the English system of 
free imports Great Britain was losing both ways; the foreign 
markets were lost because whenever English trade assumed any 
size the tariff door was closed. 

And, as if that was not enough— 


He said—I quote his exact words 
the same foreigners who shut us out invade our markets and take the 
werk out of the hands of our working people and leave us doubly in- 
Jured. 

But even now we hear every day rumors that Great Britain 
will completely abandon free trade and adopt protection as the 
result of the present war. The change will involve, it is said, 
the enforcement of practically prohibitory tariffs on the prod- 
ucts of British enemies and moderate tariffs on products from 
neutral and friendly countries. At a meeting of the Council of 
the London Chamber of Commerce held on January 13, 1916, 
a number of important recommendations were adopted on the 
subject of trade during and after the war. These recommenda- 
tions were made at the instigation of the special committee. 
In the main the recommendations provide— 

For preferential reciprocal trading relations between all parts of the 
British Empire; 

For reciprocal trading relations between the British Empire and 
the allied countries ; 

For the favorable treatment of neutral countries; and 

Yor regulating, by tariffs and otherwise, trade relations with all 
cnemy countries so as to render impossible a return to pre-war condi- 
tions ond for stimulating the development of home manufactures and 
the consequent increased employment of native labor. 

Attention is called in the proceedings to what is termed the 
“new opportunity.” It is declared that the war now waged 
against the alliance, by stopping the great imports of German 
and Austrian manufactures, affords a unique opportunity for 
recuperating lost trade and industry. But it is urged that im- 
mediate action is imperative, so that English manufacturers 
may be in a position to supply the demand that must arise as 
soon as the war is ended. It will be impossible, it is said, 
however, for the English manufacturers to lay-down the plant 
necessary to regain lost ground unless they have some guaranty 
that their struggling industries will not be crushed by un- 
limited foreign imports. The nation must therefore, it is fur- 
ther declared, adopt a distinct and decided policy, which should 
embrace the following points—I quote them, and many of them 
almost read as if they were taken from the speech of some 
Republican protectionist: 

1. To secure employment and good wages for our workers. 

2. To draw our revenue from foreign uations instead of taxing our 
own subjects. 

3. To open an enormous market in our colonies and de 
will render us independent of foreign trade and furnis 
plies at moderate prices. 

4. To levy the following duties: 

From German and Austrian and other hostile nations, heavy duties 
on nll goods t 

From favored nations, moderate duties on manufactured goods and 
light duties on raw materials that can not be producta in our own 
country, such as cotton, jute, tea, coffee, cocon, cte, 

Trom our colonies and dependencies, light duties on manufactured 
goods and admission duty free of raw materials that can not be 
produced at home. 

5. To enter into agreements with our colonies and dependencies for 
Peery and preferential treatment on the above-mentioned prin- 
ciples. 

It is urged by the same chamber of commerce that immedi- 
ate action is imperative; that it would be the height of folly to 
postpone preparation until the war is over; that even after the 
adoption of tariff reform, as above described, it would be very 
difficult to stem the inrush of German goods at the close of the 
war. 

As late as June 20 last we all saw the cable dispatches 
relating to the action of the economic conference in Paris, in 
which the allied Governments of France, Englund, Russia, and 


ndencies that 
us with sup- 


Italy were represented by members of their respective cabinets. 
The conference agreed upon sweeping measures of tariff restric- 
tion to be put in force during and after the war. According to 
the cable dispatches during the war citizens of the allied nations 
are forbidden to engage in any commerce with enemy subjects, 
All merchandising from enemy countries is likewise forbidden. 
Commercial houses having enemy connections are sequestered. 
During the reconstruction period the allies declare their purpose 
to carry on joint action in restoring their industries, agricul- 
ture, and merchant fleets. All treaties with the enemy being 
abrogated, the allies agree that favored-nation treatment shall 
not be accorded to enemy powers during a number of years, to 
be agreed upon by the allies after hostilities cease. They fur- 
ther declare in favor of the allied nations dealing among them- 
selves, so far as possible, in their natural resources. 

The allies agree to prevent “dumping” of enemy goods by 
fixing a time during which enemy commerce shall be subject to 
special rules and prohibitions. They further agree upon joint 
collaboration after the war to procure complete independence 
from enemy countries relative to raw products and manufactured 
goods essential to the development of their economic activities. 
They will adopt subyentions and advances to encourage enter- 
prises and research, scientific and technical. Besides subven- 
tions and advances to certain industries, the allies will consider 
tariff changes and prohibitions, temporary or permanent. 

Here, Mr. President, we have a proposition going further 
than any protectionist American statesman ever dared to go 
except perhaps in one or two instances. Here is an advocacy 
of subventions and advances of money to certain industries, to- 
gether with Government research and scientific investigation, 
and, on top of it all, temporary or permanent tariff changes, 
which may be prohibitory. The mutual exchanges of goods 
among the allies will be encouraged by rapid transit, reduced 
freight rates, and common arrangements concerning postal and 
telegraph communication. 

It such an alliance has been perfected or should be made, 
and should result in preventing the selling of goods of any 
description by the Germans, Austrians, and Turks in any of 
the countries controlled by the allied powers, and should such 
an agreement be strictly enforced, then practically the only 
market open to the Germans, Austrians, and Turks is the United 
States and South America, which means that they will be com- 
pelled to sell their wages in these countries at any price ob- 
tainable, not from choice but from necessity. 

Thus it will be seen what the United States is likely to be 
exposed to in industrial warfare, waged more systematically than 
any that the country has been confronted with down to the 
present time. The military war in Europe will come to a close 
and the industrial war will begin. England. France, Russia, 
and Italy will practically cease all trade with Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Turkey, which, in their turn, will likewise cease trade 
with the allies. The surplus products of these countries must 
find new markets. 

The answer to the inquiry which will arise is found in the 
following quotation from the Economist, which I will ask the 
Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Where sre the markets which the warring nations must seck fer 
the export of vast quantities of industrial products which heretofore 
have found sale in European markets? In the strain and struggle 
for neutral markets the N will be the fiercest cver known, 
The biggest neutral market in the whole world—bigger than all the 
rest of the world—is the United States. The consuming power of 
this country in manufactured products alone amounts to more than 

22, a0 a year. Under protective tariffs the American people 
have consumed 95 per cent of American manufactured products. This 
tremendous total of over twenty billions of consuming power is a rich 
prize for the Europeans to struggle for. sey are locking toward this 
country as their main hope of a market, as their salvation. They will 
not look in vain if the return of peace shall find the Underwood free- 
trade tariff doors wide open. They will flood our market with goods 
cut to the bone in prices. Of this there can be no possible doubt. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize the fact that, on account of the death and destruction 
which have occurred in Europe by which probably 10,000,000 
men have lost their lives or been permanently disabled, it is 
going to make a shortage in the labor market there, and that 
that shortage will necessarily involve an increased price for 
labor; and that increased price for labor will of necessity be 
reflected in every article manufactured in Europe and sent 
to this country? Is it not also a fact that because of those 


conditions our European competitors will not be able to sell 
as low as they were selling before the war? 

Mr. President, I do not agree at all with 
Recuperation after 
There will be plenty of men there 


Mr. PENROSE. 
the theory of the Senator from Colorado. 
a war is wonderfully rapid. 
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to work the mills; and the women, too, will work in them, as 
they are doing now, and their products, regardless of the cost 
of production, will be dumped on the American market. Almost 
every manufacturer in this country thinks that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator also recognize that 
in order to pay the interest upon the enormous debt that all 
Europe is contracting at the present time it will be necessary 
to levy enormous taxation upon the factories; and, if the raw 
material is raised upon the land in the respective countries, also 
upon the land which raises the material, and that that will be 
reflected in the price of articles which they send to this country 
to compete with similar articles produced here? 

Mr, PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, from the manner in 
which direct taxes are being piled up in the United States on 
top of State taxation, 1 do not think there will be much to 
choose between the citizen of Colorado or of Pennsylvania 
running a mill and a German running a similar establishment, 
so far as direct taxes are concerned. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator. surely does not think that 
the amount of taxes in the United States will be anything near 
as large as the taxes that will be imposed by the belligerent 
countries in Europe upon their land and upon their property? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do think that we are the most heavily 
taxed people in the world, and I so stated yesterday. The 
Senator Muses sight entirely of the fact that in the highly cen- 
tralized Governments of Europe the people pay their direct 
taxes, and that ends it, unless there may be a poor tax or some 
other small local tax levy; but in America we pay taxes to the 
municipality, we pay them to the county, we pay them to the 
school district, we pny them to the State; and now the Federal 
Government is coming in and laying its heavy hand to require 
an additional toll upon a people already overburdened. I think 
I can prove that, in many instances, we are more heavily taxed 
than is any nation in Europe. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize that they have political subdivisions, just like we have in 
this country? 

8 Mr. PENROSE. No; they do not. England does not have 
tates. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize that they 
have municipalities that impose taxes, and Provinces or coun- 
ties in which they impose a tax also? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, And taxes on incomes, 

Mr. PENROSE. Absolutely not, Mr. President. England 
is not split up into States with legislatures, with millions ap- 
propriated for good roads, with health departments, with a na- 
tional guard, nor is Germany; and no more fatally erroneous 
conclusion can be reached, in my opinion, than a comparison 
of conditions in the United States, a federation of 48 States, 
covering a continent, with a little country like England or a 
comparatively small country like Germany. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize that the 
counties in England have a political organization, just like the 
counties in the State 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘They have a political organization, but not 
like the States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And that they raise by taxation the means 
to maintain their government, just like our States or our coun- 
ties raise money for the same purpose? 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no; they are not anything like our 
States. I do not care to pursue such an argument with the 
Senator ; but they have no badges of sovereignty, no legislatures, 
no militia, no health departments, and they do not build roads. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They have to pay for their armies and 
their navies by some means, and the expense is a great deal 
more proportionately than in our case. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator will find that we are the 
most heavily taxed people in the world to-day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
this fact: Some four or five years ago I noticed the amount 
of taxes imposed in this country as compared with European 
countries, and the statement was made that it was 5 per cent 
of the income that was taxed—not in the shape of an income 
tax, but that that constituted the total tax in America—whereas 
England took 10} per cent and France took 13 per cent of the 
income of the country in the shupe of taxes. That was compiled 
by a foreign writer, I think Mr. Mulhall. If that is true, of 
course this enormous taxation that must be placed upon the 
properties and factories and lands of these belligerent countries 
must make it a great deal more than that in the future. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the writer to whom the Sen- 
ator refers was probably describing conditions prevailing under 
a Republican administration; but even if these countries are 
heavily taxed, there is no reason why we want to approximate 
to their condition. I do not think there is any doubt that if the 


Senator will take the capital invested in corporations and 

partnerships and other forms of investments, and pile up the 

different State taxes and county taxes and city taxes, and then 

put the top on the pyramid with a Federal tax, he will find that 

1 compares very closely in severity with anything existing in 
urope. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. President, that while we are sit- 
ting here discussing a revenue measure that utterly fails to 
recognize the industrial crisis confronting us and the industrial 
invasion which is almost certain to occur, and burdening the 
taxpayer already oppressed with all forms of double taxation, 
England has already taken long steps toward the abandonment 
of free trade under the pressure of war conditions; and by the 
time the war is about over the United States will stand naked 
and exposed, the only nation in the world of civilized nations 
practically on a free-trade basis. That is my great complaint 
against the pending bill—that regardless of whether we are 
protectionists or Democrats there is absolutely no consideration 
given to the question of industrial preparedness, 

Early in the war England imposed a very restricted and 
unscientific tariff on a few articles, with the double purpose 
of raising revenue and restricting imports. Recently Mr. Runci- 
man, president of the board of trade, speaking as a member 
of the cabinet and a representative Liberal, threw over defi- 
nitely the doctrines of the late Mr. Cobden and other free- 
trade advocates and declared that the time had come for a 
radical departure in economic policy. When it is recalled that 
he is one of the leading members of the Liberal wing in the 
coalition cabinet, and, more than that, he is one of the leaders 
of the old free-trade party, we can realize the significance of his 
declaration. 

Added significance is given to his statement by the fact that 
he is a large shipowner and has always stood in Parliament 
and in the cabinet for the interests of the shipowning class, 
who, most of all among English business men, benefited by the 
old system. 

It would further appear that Mr. Runciman’s declaration was 
carefully thought out and prepared doubtless in consultation 
with bis colleagues in the cabinet. It was made in discussing a 
resolution by Prof. Hewins, member of Parliament for Here- 
ford, the great English protectionist, urging the Government to 
enter into immediate consultation with the Dominions in order, 
with their aid, to bring the whole economic strength of the 
Empire into cooperation with its allies in a trade policy directed 
against the enemy. 

Quite as significant as Mr. Runciman’s speech was that made 
by Sir Alfred Mond, member of Parliament for Swansea, the 
great free-trade chemical manufacturer, whose own business 
has been protected by a series of international trade agree- 
ments. After reviewing the former predominance of Germany 
in the chemical and metal trades, he said: 

Our own trade will require very careful nursing after the war, with 
all the burden of taxation and competition with enriched America. It 
may be necessary for us to take steps which we think economically 
unsound in order. to tie ourselves and our allies closely together. 

Chancellors of the exchequer require money, and very few chancellors 
oo pela cr will be ready to give up any source of revenue after 

Prof. Hewins’s resolution referred to was agreed to by Parlia- 
ment without a division. 

Only the other day we noted in the newspapers a reference to 
the revolution in trade after the war and the British prepara- 
tions to meet it, as outlined by Premier Asquith in the House of 
Commons. The premier opened the discussion of the resolu- 
tions of the Paris economic conference and declared that the 
British Government had entered the conference with two objects 
in view. The first was to convince the central powers that the 
entente allies were resolved to wage war in complete unity and 
determination in economic as well as in military spheres. The 
second was to prepare for the period following the declaration 
of peace, in view of the known German attitude and purpose. 
The premier said: 

Our eyes have been opened as to the meaning of the manifold ramin- 
cations of the German system of economic penetration and commercial 
and financial control of vital interests and the nse to which, with ad- 
vantage, this system could be put in time of war. 

Germany, Mr. Asquith further said, would be animated with 
the same spirit when the war was over. The Germans were 
already organizing their industries for an attack on the markets 
of the entente allies, he declared, and for a vigorous, if possible, 
attack upon neutral markets. - 

The Germans would start with obvious advantages, the pre- 
mier continues, through their action in destroying works and 
factories in the invaded countries, and because they had a large 
maritime fleet interned in German and neutral ports, and it 
would be necessary to make preparations for the coming of 
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peace, and the resolutions of the conference represented the 
general lines upon which these preparations would proceed. 

Dealing briefly with the measures proposed during the course 
of the war and during the period of reconstruction, the premier 
said it was the clear duty of the allies to take every step to 
secure for their own use the supplies produced by their own 
eountries. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, he continued, the omens 
for the future were encouraging. British industries had shown 
extraordinary enterprise and resourcefulness, and there was a 
greater disposition among manufacturers to cooperate and call 
in the available scientific and mechanical resources of the coun- 
try to increase the output and improve the organization. y 

Certain commercial changes, said Mr. Asquith, amounted to 
a revolution. The board of trade was engaged in a scheme to 
render the country independent of supplies from hostile sources 
in respect to dyes, spelter, and so forth, The plans for research 
had already been perfected. 

The question of industrial and commercial policy generally 
has been referred to a committee, and the Government was in 
communication with India and with the Dominions, and the 
whole matter of the Empire’s trade policy would be considered. 
The Government was in consultation with labor representatives 
with a view to the formulation of an after-the-war policy in 
social and industrial matters intended to secure a fairer dis- 
tribution among all classes of the results of modern industry. 
Mr. Asquith said: 

The attention of the Government has been called to the fact that 
some a arg pape has arisen in neutral countries, more cnn cr} in 

ted States, with regard to these resolutions, that the resolutions 

might be directed a; st neutrals. That is not the case. The reso- 
lutions contemplated only necessary measures of self-defense aguinst 
on threatening the allies’ most vital interests, and 

m into effect every endeavor will be made to insure neu- 
trals against suffering. 

This last statement of the premier is at once a candid admis- 
sion and a most uncertain message of consolation. Of course, 
the result of these protective tariffs and trade agreements 
among the allies and the central powers will hurt the United 
States, and it is not likely that a spirit of philanthropy will 
prevail anywhere to save either the feelings or the interests of 
the people of this country. If we do not look out for ourselves 
and prepare ourselves we will only have ourselves to blame. It 
would be the height of folly to rely on assurances of any for- 
eign minister that either our feelings or our interests would not 
be hurt. Even if the English Government wanted to prevent it, 
they would absolutely fail in preventing English manufacturers 
and German manufacturers from dumping their cheap products 
into the greatest and richest market in the world—the American 
market—underselling our fabrics and other manufactures, to the 
speedy ruin of our home industries. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the argument the 
Senator is making, I should like to place in the Recorp a couple 
of paragraphs from an editorial in the New York Herald a few 
days ago. This great newspaper, which certainly can not be 
claimed to be a Republican newspaper, says: 


Are not the signs of the times enough to convince doubters that there 
will be no time for a tariff commission to mess and muddle over a situa- 


It will not do to say that Prussia can not take the seas as her 
merchant marine is depleted, for that would be untrue. A greater fleet 
of ships than existed before the war is being built, and these will come 
with full cargoes, bringing in cheaply producen goods that will simply 
swamp the American manufacturers, who are producing at high cost of 
labor, material, and transportation. 

That is a very important contribution to this discussion from 
a newspaper which is anti-Republican rather than pro-Republican. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from New Hampshire has called attention to this interesting 
and illuminating article. — 

How complete the change of policy and of theory has been 
brought about is illustrated by the final statement of the pre- 
mier that there was no more hardened free trader than he, but 
no one could be so blind to the fact that this war, with its 
upheaval of social, political, and industrial conditions, sug- 
gested new problems and modifications in the solution of all 
problems. 

And yet, Mr. President, in the face of these developments al- 
ready occurring and with the likelihood of still more portentous 
aspects of trade war arising in the near future, we are called 
upon to pass the pending revenue measure, without any regard 
whatever for the menacing situation which will inevitably con- 
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front us as the war in Europe draws to a close. The only rec- 
ognition occurring in the bill of such a menace is found in the 
antidumping paragraph. Here, again, we have an act of in- 
consistency similar to that which we find in the instance of dye- 
stuffs. If a protective tariff is justified in creating the dyestuff 
industry, it can be argued logically that as dyestuffs are not 
the only articles upon which American civilization and well- 
being depends we might very easily extend the protective sys- 
tem so as to cover all articles which ought to be manufactured 
here regardless of any zollvereins or trade pacts or wars among 
foreign nations. So, if it is considered important enough to 
provide for the possibilities of dumping, why ought we not to 
go logically a step further and provide a constant, uniform, 
and adequate protective barrier, which will furnish a reliable 
and sufficient rampart against industrial invasion and dumping 
of cheap products and render our prosperity secure? 

Realizing the inadequacy of the present tariff law to extend 
even a measure of protection to American industries, and ap- 
parently awakening to the necessity of providing this protection, 
the House committee recommended an antidumping clause. It 
is true that in the present tariff law the House of Representa- 
tives passed the bill containing an antidumping clause and de- 
claring in its report that it is to— 
goma the producers of the United States against the demoralization of 

erican markets because of low-priced importations. 

The clause provided, in substance, that upon imported foreign 
articles not upon the free list, also manufactured in the United 
States, a substantial duty, not to exceed 15 per cent, should be 
levied whenever the foreign price was less than the fair market 
value at home. This antidumping clause was not drawn so as 
to be effective. But as it was struck out of the bill in the Sen- 
ate it does not require more than a reference at this time. 

That was the recommendation made by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Unperwoop, when he made 
his report upon what is now known as the Underwood tariff 
law. The bill as it came over to the Senate, as will be recalled 
by those Senators who were here at that time, did contain an 
antidumping clause, ‘which was promptly eliminated by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. When the bill was up for con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate an amendment was offered 
by myself to restore the antidumping clause to the bill, and 
upon a yea-and-nay vote it was defeated. 

The fact that after the antidumping clause had been re- 
pudiated in one Congress by the party in power it now comes up 
in a very inadequate form in the pending bill is only another 
illustration of the continual shifting and changing of views ex- 
hibited by the various leaders of the majority. It is particu- 
larly shown in the annual report for 1915 of the Secretary of 
Commerce, in which he admits the necessity for legislation to 
provide that unfair competition from abroad at the close of the 
war shall not be permitted to injure American industry. 

The report of the House Committee on Ways and Means de- 
clares in this connection as follows: 

In er 5 
LAA OTALA goals are Seal to thie A meee be RAA 
in the same position as our manufacturers with reference to unfair 
San page our committee recommends: 

(1) The adoption of a provision making it unlawful for a person, 
partnership, corporation, or tion to import and systematically 
sell any article at a price substantially less than the actual market 
value or wholesale price of such article at the time of exportation, with 
the intent of destroying or injuring an industry in the United States, 
or of preventing the blishment of an industry in the United States, 
or of restraining or monopolizing any part of trade and commerce in 
such articles in tbe Uni States; an 

(2) The 2 of a special and additional duty equal to double the 
amount of such duty upon any article produced in a foreign country 
and imported into this country under any agreement, understanding, or 
conditions, shall the importer thereof or any persons in the United 
States be restricted in any manner in his using, purchasing, or dealing 
a = articles of another person, partnership, corporation, or associa- 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRADY. I understood the Senator to say that at a 
previous Congress he introduced an amendment relative to 
antidumping. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; in the last Congress. 

Mr. BRADY. And the same also was rejected? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. BRADY. And at this session the Democratic majority 
are now trying to pass a measure similar to one the Senator 
endeavored to have enacted? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; somewhat similar. 

Mr. BRADY. It seems, then, that they realize the necessity 
of such a measure as the Senator introduced in a former Con- 


gress. 
Mr. PENROSE. It would seem so. 
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Mr. BRADY. I wish to ask the Senator whether he did not 
realize at that time and does not realize now that it was only 
a temporary measure and would not afford permanent relief 
to the industries of the country. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. BRADY. I ask the Senator whether he thinks it would 
not be better at this time or as near in the future as possible 
to enact an adequate protective-tariff law that would not neces- 
sitate an emergency measure such as is introduced at this time? 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘The Senator is entirely right on that. The 
antidumping clause is not a bad thing to have in tariff legisla- 
tion, but it is only a makeshift. We must have the permanent 
protective schedules with stringent regulations against under- 
valuations, and an honest and rigid enforcement of laws against 
undervaluation at the ports of entry. The Senator is entirely 
right on the question, and I am glad he has risen to drive home 
the point. 

This antidumping clause in the pending bill is entirely ineffec- 
tive and will accomplish no purpose whatever. It does not 
matter whether it is passed or omitted. The proviso alone de- 
stroys its effectiveness in declaring— 

That such act or acts be done with the intent of destroying or 
injuring an industry in the United States, or of preventing the establish- 
ment of an industry in the United States, or of restraining or monopoliz- 
ing aay part of trade and commerce in such articles in the United 

What an absurdity, Mr. President, to proye that some chemi- 
cal trust in Germany dumping their cheap products on the 
American market and exterminating the American manufac- 
turer intended to do it. 

By the time that such intent was established more than likely 
the American manufacturer’s establishment would be closed. A 
more effective dumping law is that one which has proved the 
test of time and experience and is contained in the tariff laws 
of Canada. It does not open the door for any discretion or for 
any complication of circumstances, but recites the bald fact of 
underselling, as follows: 

Sec. 6. In the case of articles exported to Canada of a class or kind 
made or produced in Canada, if the export or actual selling price to an 
importer in Canada be less than the fair market value of the same 
article when sold for home consumption in the usual and ordinary 
course in the country whence exported to Canada at the time of its 
exportation to Canada, there shall, in addition to the duties otherwise 
established, be levied, collected, and paid on such article on its im- 

rtation into Canada a special duty (or dumping a? equal to the 

ifference between the said selling price of the article for export and 
the said falr market value thereof for home 5 and such 
special duty (or dumpa duty) shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
such article although it is not otherwise dutiable: Provided, That the 
said special duty shall not exceed 15 per cent ad valorem in any case. 

I do not urge the practicability of this Canadian antidumping 
clause, but in its automatic operation it certainly is infinitely 
superior to the complicated provision which is now before the 
Senate. 

From time to time since 1907 regulations by order in council 
and by the department of customs have been issued on the sub- 
ject of special duty, or “dumping duty,” as it is called. For 
some years the Canadlan regulations provided that when it 
appeared from the invoice that the purchase price was more 
than T4 per cent (or 5 per cent in case of some iron and steel 
products) lower than the fair market value the dumping clause 
should be immediately applied. For certain products no ex- 
emption allowance at all was granted. New regulations were 
put in force on September 1, 1914. The dumping duty was made 
applicable in all cases when the difference between the fair 
market value and the selling price of the goods to the importer 
in Canada would exceed 5 per cent of their fair market yalue. 

Mr. President, as an illustration of how all over the world 
there is growing up this tendency to protect the home markets 
and home industries it is interesting to note that in 1914 the 
Government of the Union of South Africa included an anti- 
dumping clause in its new tariff. This clause, likewise, was 
modeled almost exactly after the Canadian clause. 

The Australian Government, as far back as 1906, enacted 
legislation against dumping. ` - 

The inclusion of an antidumping clause in the pending bill 
is an admission of the necessity of the application of the pro- 
tective-tariff principle in certain cases. The question naturally 
arises, If protective duties are logically applicable in emergency, 
why should not they be made permanent where it is demon- 
strated that the home product can be permanently undersold 
by reason of unfair competition due to foreign trusts, syndicates, 
and combinations, as is notoriously the case in the chemical 
trust in Germany or in the case of Government subsidy and 
Government-owned railroad systems or conditions of labor which 
would not be tolerated in this country. And over and above all, 
why should not the permanent protection be afforded when we 
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nations of Enrope and a general industrial invasion of our home 
market as soon as peace is declared? ‘ 

Tt is argued that the task of raising revenue for the Govern- 
ment is a very difficult one, that It must be raised from some 
source or other, and the question is naturally asked, What 
would the Republicans do or propose were they framing a 
revenue measure? This inquiry will inevitably arise, and the 
answer to it is easily at hand. The Republicans are not re- 
sponsible for the lavish and reckless way in which the public 
revenues have been squandered; they are not responsible, but, 
in fact, have generally opposed many of the ill-advised, ill-con- 
sidered, and untimely projects for which millions haye been 
appropriated and which I have already referred to. 

The Republicans haye endeavored at every turn to check this 
extravagance and to keep the appropriations within the rev- 
enues, The party in the minority at the present time is not 
responsible for the loss of over $100,000,000 from customs rev- 
enue by reason of the free list and the low rates of duty in the 
present tariff law. They view with abhorrence and astonish- 
ment the apparent recklessness in creating places and making 
appropriations, as if even a public treasury as wealthy as that 
of the United States could not ultimately be exhausted, More- 
over, being in the minority, it is our duty primarily to criticize 
the inequalities and inexpediency of the pending measure, with 
the general proposition that the revenues should be primarily 
raised from duties at the customhouse. Under Republican ad- 
ministration there were ample revenues. At the end of the last 
Republican administration an ample balance was in the Treas- 
ury and the Panama Canal was largely built out of current 
revenues. We are not responsible for the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party has proclaimed a protective tariff to be unconsti- 
tutional and branded it as robbery. We are willing to fall back 
upon direct taxes so far as they may be necessary, but the 
American people in adopting the income-tax amendment to the 
Constitution never contemplated that this additional grant of 
taxing power to the Government would be exercised to destroy 
the protective-tariff principle, nor did they expect an income 
tax would be so laid as to furnish more than a fair share of 
revenue by supplementing revenue from customs duties and 
from ordinary internal-reyenue receipts. They never contem- 
plated that the whole theory and system of the Federal Govern- 
ment which has existed up to the present time should be over- 
thrown and that we should embark upon the perilous proposi- 
tion of a highly centralized Government with the functions of 
the State emasculated or eliminated and with the revenue of 
the country pouring exclusively into the Treasury at Wash- 
ington. 

Nor are the Republicans responsible for the lax method of 
conducting the legislative business pertaining to appropriations 
which has been observable in this Congress and the preceding 
one and shows a series of scandalous extrayagance and actual 
loss to the Treasury in the administration of the public de- 
partments. 

It is a notorious fact that in the present Congress and in 
the last one the appropriation bills have been invariably de- 
layed. During this present month appropriation bills intended 
for the departments during the current fiscal year have been 
delayed well into the fiscal year 1917. This is a great em- 
barrassment to the Government and works unnecessary ex- 
pense. I have referred to extravagance. This is an illustra- 
tion of shiftlessness which is a marked characteristic of the 
present régime. 

This practice, when the Democratie Party is in power, was 
severely criticized by the Secretary of Commerce in his last 
annual report. He said: 

Finally, money loss arises from failure to make appropriations in 
time to keep the work of the Government moving. The serious results 
of these latter losses are probably not appreciated. They undoubtedly 
amount to more than some of the economies thought to be effected by 
clipping estimates, 

During the 16 years of Republican control preceding the pres- 
ent administration the appropriation bills were invariably passed 
before they were needed and before the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which they were intended, and an extension resolution 
was never resorted to; on the other hand, a study of the record 
of the appropriation bills since the House of Representatives 
has been under the control of the Democratic majority discloses 
the startling fact that 15 regular appropriation bills have failed 
to pass before the necessary date, and that fifteen times a reso- 
lution extending the appropriation of the previous year had to 
be passed. This method of appropriation is an admission of 
incompetency and inefficiency in itself. It causes a great finan- 
cial loss in the work of every department of the Government. 
It complicates accounts, hinders the making of plans in ad- 


are menaced by the prospect of tariff combinations among the | vance, prevents the execution of contracts for necessary work, 
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and prevents the allotting of funds equitably for the different 
seasons of the year. 

Two of this year’s great supply bills, one appropriating funds 
for the Post Office Department and the other for the Indian 
Bureau, failed of passage last March. All the work of pre- 
paring estimates, planning new projects, and the intelligent 
continuation of former works has been absolutely wasted by 


the failure of these bills. The affairs of those two branches 
of government had to be conducted under plans nearly two 
years old, which are absolutely foreign to conditions at the 
present time. A tremendous waste of time and money is in- 
evitable, and the service that should be rendered to the public 
has been seriously impaired. 

Thus in the present Congress the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives was com- 
pelled to report a bill extending the appropriations made for the 
necessary operations of the Government for the fiscal year 1916 
during the month of July of the fiscal year 1917. The enact- 
ment of this bill, he declared, was made necessary because of 
the failure of the final passage of eight appropriation acts 
before the beginning of the fiscal year 1917, namely, Agricul- 

ture, Army, District of Columbia, Military Academy, Navy, 
Pension, Post Office, and sundry civil. 

What excuse, Mr. President, can there be for such a make- 
shift method of conducting the legislative business of the coun- 
try—to sit here all winter and keep Congress in session all 
through the summer until the Ist of September, and, even then, 
have 8 or 10 of the great supply bills not ready at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, and having to resort to a joint resolution 
continuing the old appropriations in order to keep the depart- 
ments running until the bills can be acted upon? These things 
have never happened under Republican control of Congress, and 
they are a distinct admission of incapacity in managing the 
affairs of the Government. 

Those of us who have been sitting here for a part of the 
summer recall that the agricultural appropriation bill was not 
sent to conference until July 18, considerably after the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, I have not at hand the date when it 
was finally sent to the President for approval, but I recall that 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
having the bill in charge left Washington while the bill was 
under consideration and has not appeared in the Senate since 
that time. The military bill was sent to conference on July 
29 and only passed this body yesterday, upon the President's 
veto, after two months of the fiscal year for which the appro- 
priation was intended had elapsed. 

In the same way the Military Academy bill went to con- 
ference late in July; the naval bill did not go to conference 
until the 27th of July; and it was only a few days ago that it 
passed the Senate, when the conferees, after a prolonged dis- 
cussion, agreed on the report, and the bill has become a law, 
two months of the fiscal year for which the appropriations were 
intended having elapsed, thus delaying the great projects con- 
tained in the bill—the building of dreadnaughts, cruisers, and 
other vessels of the Navy, and many other projects connected 
with preparedness contained therein. I can find for these 
delays, Mr. President, absolutely no excuse; but I find only 
incompetence and wasteful methods ensuing therefrom. It will 
doubtless be argued in connection with the naval and military 
bills that the delay in the matter of preparedness was the cause 
of the delay in these measures. But even the delay in taking 
up the question of preparedness is one which the American 
people are supposed to condemn the party in power for most 
severely. In this connection the President has changed his 
mind quite frequently, and only within a comparatively recent 
period has he awakened to the necessity of preparedness. We 
should have begun preparations for preparedness as soon as the 
war in Europe broke out and not awaited and postponed the 
mi problem until this ate day, in the midsummer of 

I have referred to the negligent method of conducting the 
public business and have also referred to the extraordinary ex- 
penditures which have been made without any regard to the 
resources ef the Treasury for many ill-advised projects. I re- 
fer, in passing, to one more instance where the revenues have 
been depleted by improvident methods of legislation. I refer 
to the case now before the Supreme Court, where the court is 
expected to interpret the meaning of the provision in the present 
tariff law proposing to give a 5 per cent discount in customs 
duties on merchandise imported in American vessels. Thus far 


that clause has failed in its purpose, just as the tariff measure, 
of which it is a part, failed to provide adequate revenue. The 
question was raised immediately with the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to the validity of the 5 per cent discount provision. 
He appealed for advice to Attorney General McReynolds, who 
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is now on the Supreme Bench. The provision was pronounced 
inoperative, it being declared that the 5 per cent discount to 
American vessels can not be given without impairing the 
stipulations of existing treaties between the United States and 
various other powers, and consequently the subsection was de- 
clared inoperative. Acting on this opinion the Secretary of the 
Treasury instructed the customs collectors to make no allow- 
ance of discount on duties under this provision. An appeal was 
taken by the importers to the Board of General Appraisers. 
Their ruling resulted in further confusion, and, neither side be- 
ing satisfied, the case was taken to the Court of Customs Appeals 
more than a year after the law had passed. It is interesting to 
recall the report of the majority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee on the 5 per cent provision, when they defined 
it as— 

A discrimination in favor of American shi ping, designed to build up 
our merchant marine and keep at home millions of dollars now being 
paid to foreign vessels to carry our products to foreign markets. 

The provision in general was quite clumsily drawn and sub- 
ject to other points of litigation. During the debate in Con- 
gress the Republican Members repeatedly warned the Demo- 
eratic majority that, quite apart from its policy, the phrase- 
ology was meaningless and should be corrected to become 
effective. It was pointed out in the debate that its provisions 
would apply to goods coming in vessels of every country with 
which we had a favored-nation treaty; but those arguments 
were unheeded. The Government then carried the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. Owing to the fact that Mr. Jus- 
tice Day is ill, Mr. Justice McReynolds is disqualified from 
passing an opinion, due to the fact that he passed on the case 
while Attorney General, and that Justice Brandeis has not heard 
the case argued, it can not be passed upon until after the fiscal 
year, and $25,000,000, the total of the rebates which will have 
to be paid out of the United States Treasury, will not appear 
in the disbursements for the fiscal year 1916, but will in 1917, 
provided the court sustains the contention that the provision 
is iNegal. 

And, Mr. President, we have the $25,000,000, which could 
properly be referred to in connection with this supposed refund 
for the purchase of the Danish Islands. I do not say that these 
expenditures are normal annual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment; that to my mind is a technical distinction; but I do say 
that they are expenditures that money will have to be drawa 
from the Public Treasury for, and that they will have to be 
paid out of current revenues or by bond issues. Whether they 
are, strictly speaking, current expenditures for the maintenance 
of the Government or not, or whether they are for hixuries, or 
the result of errors and blunders in legislation, the fact remains 
that they are liabilities, and I think that in the discussion of a 
revenue bill and in the consideration of the revenues which 
ure likely to be had under the bill as well as under existing law, 
we have a right also to take into consideration everything for 
which appropriations have been made or for which authoriza- 
tions have been made, as liabilities against those revenues; 
and there will not be much difficulty, Mr. President, if we take 
them all into consideration, in showing that neither this revenus 
bill nor other revenue bills will raise enough money to pay for 
all the unnecessary and ill-advised projects authorized by the 
present Congress, in addition to extravagance and waste in 
every direction. 

Mr. President, I have some further observations to make upon 
the pending bill, but I will now yield the floor, as I am in- 
formed that there are other Senators who desire to address the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has commented upon the present prosperity in this coun- 
try; he has stated that it exists because of the European war, 
and that it is really a prosperity of manufacturers of war mate- 
rials. I wish to read into the Recorp just a few statements 
that seem to absolutely negative his contention, and which 
show that the prosperity which we are now enjoying is general 
and unprecedented in extent in the history of this country. I 
desire to read, first, an extract from an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of August 18, 1916. The Washington Post is an 
able, conservative, independent newspaper. It can not be said 
to be an administration organ, as it has opposed more of the 
policies of the present administration than it has advocated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not of late. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, I do not know about that; but the 
editorials in the Washington Post which I have in mind have 
been published during the past year. That paper has an edi- 
torial writer who has been collecting statistics from Brad- 
street’s, Dun’s, and other statistical agencies, and he has pro- 
duced a series of able editorials which show the condition of 
the country to-day and for the past year. He has abundant 
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authority for the statements he makes. In the editorial of 
August 15, 1916, which I have mentioned, this language is used: 


Every section of the Union—North, South, East, and West—reports 
W activities in every line of business affairs. 

"he banks of the country are in the very best of condition, with am- 
ple soma of cash at the disposal of those worthy of credit or financial 
support. 

He manufacturers never before haye had such large unfilled orders 
as now and never have paid out such huge sums to skilled and un- 
skilled labor as at present. 

The mining districts are swarming with men making overtime in 
many cases, and this at rates of pay far beyond the records of recent 
years, 

The railway companies are making immense earnin and their em- 

loyces are now getting pay on the highest record schedules, and 
oping lo get more. 


Mr. President, I quote from the issue of the Washington Post 
of August 15, 1916, an editorial entitled“ Huge expansion in 
building operations,” as follows: 


The Post has several times directed the attention of its readers to 
the great building boom which is in evidence in every State of the 
Union, and which must be accepted as indubitable evidence of the pros- 
perity of the masses of the people. 

It is an evidence of financial ease, an evidence of the confidence of 
owners and investors in continulng 382 times, an evidence of expan- 
sion in the business affairs of the Union, for it means not onl uge 
demands for all classes of materials which enter into construction but 
it furnishes tonnages to the transportation lines and gives steady em- 
r at high wages to skilled workers. 

turns from all sections of the country for the month of July, re- 

ceived by Dun's Review from 87 centers of business, show that the 

permits for new construction during that month contemplate an ex- 

penditure of $103,016,666, an increase of nearly 73 per cent, as com- 
with July, 1915 

Of this large sum the 8 In the clty of Greater New York in- 
volved $50,526,144, but this aggregate in the one month was occasioned 
by the rush to obtain permits for construction before the new law 
which limits the height of bulldings went into effect. 

We include below statistics covering the valuation records of permits 
issued from January 1, 1915, to August 1, 1915; also those covering 


the same months in the present year. It will be noticed that every 
month in 1916 shows a decided increase as compared with the corre- 


sponding month of 1915: 


ruary, 82 eit ies. 
January, bi cities... 


The total for the first seven months of 1916 exhibits a gain of fully 
30 per cent, as compared with the seven months of 1915, amounting to 
nearly $125,000,000 in values. 

When the farm-loan banks get Into practical operation huge additions 
to the values will be added monthly to new construction work in the 
United States, and material men and members of the various building 
trades will enjoy unparalleled prosperity. 

Mr. President, if there is any indication that points clearly 
to the condition of business in the United States it is the build- 
ing operations of the leading cities of the Union. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that doubtless 
the claim of the Senator from Pennsylvania that the prosperity 
of the country at present is only temporary is based upon his 
belief that the Republicans will win in the approaching election. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, he will be mistaken 
in that. 1 do not think his prognostication will be verified. 
Here is an indication, gathered from statistics as to the increase 
in building operations during a seven months’ period in more 
than 80 of the principal cities of the Republic, scattered 
throughout the entire Union. These figures show an increase 
of $125,000,000. In view of those figures it seems to me it is 
idle to talk about there being no prosperity, or to state that, if 
there is prosperity, it can be attributed only to war conditions, 
None of the materials used in building operations forms a part 
of the shipments to foreign countries, nor is the demand for 
buildings in the United States accelerated by the foreign war. 

There has been a great growth in the building operations in 
our cities in the last seven months, and it will be found that 
the activities in that line had been increasing on a large scale 
for fully a year previous to that time, the increase for July 
being 73 per cent, as compared with the corresponding month 

- in 1915. This evidence, it seems to me, Mr. President, can not 

be questioned, aud consequently it demonstrates the contention 
that great prosperity is here in the administration of Woodrow 

Wilson. 

Mr. President, this morning I clipped from Bradstreet’s 

statement of bank clearings during the week ending August 17, 


1916, which T hold in my hand. It shows a gain in bank clear- 
ings of $240,418,000 over those of the preceding week, and a 
gain of $940,754,000 over those of the corresponding week of 
last year. It shows an increase of from 7.3 per cent to 69.1 per 
cent in the clearings of every city in the Union except Albany, 
N. Y. Why, Mr. President, those are gigantic figures. They in- 
dicate transactions in all lines of business. They indicate that 
there is activity in every branch of industry. Such enormous 
gains as those must of necessity demonstrate that prosperity in 
all branches of business exists in the United States, 

Some time ago I had a controversy with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] relative to the number of failures that 
had occurred in the United States, and he had some statisties 
which he read into the Recorp which I find are not exactly in 
accordance with what Dun's Review gives concerning these 
failures. I want to put into the Recorp the number of these 
failures, and also the amount of the liabilities involved in them. 

For the calendar year 1914 the failures were 18,280 and the 
liabilities were $358,053,859. In 1915 the failures were 22,102 
nnd the liabilities were $300,680,874, a decrease of $58,000,000. 
The number of failures from January 1 to June 30, 1916, 
amounted to 9,495, with liabilities of $111,241,421, showing 
exactly the condition which I was contending for at that time, 
namely, that there were a smaller number of failures in 1916 
than in 1915, and that the liabilities were enormously less. 

I have calculated, according to this list, the number of failures 
and the liabilities for the fiscal years, because we have just had 
the close of a fiscal year. The number of failures for the fiscal 
year 1915 was 22,477, and the Habilities for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1915, were $361,541,664. For the fiscal year 1916 
the number of failures was 18,857, showing a decrease of 3,620 
in the fiscal year 1916 as compared with those of the fiscal 
year 1915. ‘The liabilities for the fiscal year 1916 were $233,- 
834,760—an enormous decrease—a decrease from $361,000,000 to 
ee as between the fiscal year 1915 and the fiscal year 
1916. 

Mr. President, it is just as I contended at that time. It takes 
time for failures to mature. A man’s failure may be caused by 
some kind of indiscreet investment or injudicious extension of 
credit made some years before the failure actually takes place. 
In fact, companies usually delay failure as long as possible; the 
real cause of the failure often goes back to a time three or four 
years before the actual failure takes place. For that reason the 
failures that took place in 1915, though they were large, were 
not caused during that year. They were caused by indiscretions 
in business transactions occurring no doubt one, two, three, and 
perhaps four years before that time. 


I have heard it said as to bank failures that the banks had - 


been in a failing condition for 10 years, and yet by reason of 
covering up their accounts they had not been exposed. But, Mr. 
President, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, we show that 
there are nearly 4,000 less failures than in the fiscal year 1915, 
and in addition to that there is a decrease in the liabilities of 
those failures from $361,000,000 to $233,000,000—an excellent 
showing in favor of the existence of good business conditions 
in the United States. There are always a large number of fail- 
ures for fraudulent purposes, and they take place both in good 
and bad times. 

Mr. President, these facts, it seems to me, should be sufficient 
to convince everyone that there is great prosperity not only 
among the manufacturers of war materials, but in all the occu- 
pations and industries of the land. 

Mr. President, I have a number of clippings here which I de- 
sire to add to my remarks without reading them. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 


permission. to do so will be granted. 
The extracts referred to are as follows: 


{Associated Press dispatch of Oct. 16, 1915.] 


Dun's Review says: 

“With cross currents diminishing in force, the tide of business Is 
rising at an accelerated pace and an era of wide-spread activity is in 
prospect. Usually during a transition period gains are recorded slowly, 
but strictly mercantile conditions have passed the stage where progress 
is difficult of discernment, and of late industrial expansion has been 
phenomenally rapid. Reports from nearly all sections of the countr 
tell of the unchecked growth of new enterprises, which, while manifes 
in varying degrees in different lines and locations, is everywhere stimu- 
lated by the exceptional strength of the fundamental situation, As- 
surance of agricultural success, together with almost unlimited financial 
resources, has given the commercial world the confidence essential to the 
development of national prosperity, and the notable improvement in 
some and change of spirit is now more clearly reflected in the volume 
of current transactions. The latter, with few exceptions, are steadily 
enlarging, as is evidenced by the comparisons of bank clearings, railroad 
earnings, commodity prices, unfilled steel tonnage, idle freight cars, and 
other statistical barometers.” 
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[Associated Press dispatch to Denver Post of Oct. 80, 1915.] 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS CONTINUE GOOD, SAYS DUNS WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Dun's Review says: 3 
“Not only is there no step backward in general business, but each 


week the pendulum of progress swings over a wider area and confidence 
is further strengthened. ecent va es of weather have not been con- 
ducive to the best results in retail distribution, yet substantial gains 
are nevertheless apparent in this direction. The forward movement 
gathers momentum in spite of various opposing influences, such as the 
unstability of foreign —— the congestion of freight at terminal 
pcints. and continued dissension in the ranks of labor; and while ex- 
pansion is still most pronounced 1” war lines, the whole conditions and 
prospects are much less checkered and irregular than formerly. 

“Few discordant notes mar the cheerful tone of reports from the 
leading centers and trades, and, since popular impressions largely control 
events, the notable improvement in sentiment has an important bear- 
ing upon the future trend of affairs. No one now doubts that the 
brighter day has definitely dawned, but change of spirit finds expression 
in the launching of many deferred under gs, while more new en- 
terprises are being started than for several years past. Instead of the 
marked hesitancy and caution. previously manifest, large A ig pace are 
conceived and carried Into effect in a manner that attests the increased 
confidence pervading the commercial world. 

“Weekly bank clearings, $3,990,733,378.” 


[From Current Events of Nov. 19, 1915.] 
STEEL SHOWS THE BOOM. 


The United States Steel Corporation began this month with unfilled 
orders for 6,165.452 tons of steel. That is the largest amount for 
Most and is an increase of 847 834 tons over the figures of October 1. 

ost of the steel is said to be for railroads, See. steel-frame build- 
DERAN manufacturing. This seems to show a healthy state of gen- 
eral business. 


[Associated Press dispatch of Dec. 4, 1915.] 
BRADSTREET’S WEEKLY REVIEW. 
New YORK, December 3. 
Bradstreet's says: 


“Apparently the week has been the busiest in a long time. Activi 
in trade as well as in leading industries is unabated—is more marked, 
in fact, than heretofore. Jobbers, wholesale dealers, retail manu- 
facturers, and bankers are a unit in reporting activity, and sold up for 
months to come is the condition of numerous industries. Complaints 
spring from inability to get supplies and from chagrin at not nates 3 
bon ht i price levels than now prevail rather than from a lac! 
of demand. 

“Incidentally, the steady demand being made for immediate ship- 
ments corroborate reports as to depleted stocks, a widespread condition. 
Industry swings along at an active gait, the iron and steel trade lead- 
ing, with mills unable to supply demands, despite augmented ca city, 
while new domestic business is unchecked by higher prices, ut 
other industries the circuit of AVI is widening. 

“Weekly bank clearings, $4,913,174,000.” 


[Associated Press dispatch of Dec. 11, 1915.] 
DUN’S REVIEW. 
New Tonk, December II. 
Dan's Review says: 


“There is no longer complaint of deferred buying, but of difficulty in 
meeting the steadily e ding requirements. ‘onsumptive demand 
exceeds supply in some lines and distributing channels are obstructed 
by the congestion of freight, rail and over-sea shipping facilities still 
being inadequate to cope with the rush of traffic. is tends to act as 
a brake on commercial progress, yet the forward movement has not 
perceptibly slackened either in domestic or foreign commerce. On the 
contrary, rts, in spite of the shortage of vessels and other ob- 
stacles, continue iv notably heavy volume, while internal trade is fur- 
ther swelled as the holiday season approaches. Development of Christ- 
mas business fulfills the most optimistic expectations, 
„Weekly bank clearings, $3,831,001,525.’ 


{Associated Press (News) dispatch of Feb. 27, 1916.] 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY STILL MOVE BRISKLY AND PRICES ADVANCE—SUP- 

PLIES OF MONEY PLETHORIC AXD COLLECTIONS GOOD, SAYS ERAD- 

STREET'S. 

Bradstreet’s to-morrow will say: 

“Trade, as well as industries, still moves at a brisk pace; prices con- 
tinue to advance, deliveries of raw and finished materials are com- 
plained of as slow, railway traffic is congested, supplies of money are 
plethoric, collections are good and of some lines, fearing imsuffi- 
cient supplies or still higher prices, have put out orders for fall delivery, 
In brief, most producing units of the country are choked with 
and instead of. seeking 


— 


{Associated Press (Denver Post) dispatch of Mar. 25, 1916.) 
Bradstreet's says: Š 
“A tale now rather commonplace is told by this week's reports. A 
1 characteristic Is unprecedented activity in all of the larger 
nog Phyl apan vod as well as manufacturing, with, however, a rift or 
two the steady, easy onflow being furnished by the inclement weather 
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retarding retail trade in the East, by growing concern over high prices, 
and by the less pleasant aspect of Mexican affairs. Shortage of goods, 
steadily climbing prices, and widespread complaints of inabili o get 
supplies, either of raw materials or semimanufactured products or 
finished goods, due in part to insufficient production or lack of trans- 

ortation facilities, create fears of further acuteness in this respect, 
ut rather accentuate buying not only for filling-in purposes but for 
fall delivery as well.” 


{Extract from editorial of Washington Post of Jan. 16, 1916.] 


BUSINESS STEADILY EXPANDING IN VOLUME AND INCREASING IN VALUES. 


The pushing forward of extensions to industrial establishments, the 
increase of capacities to output in mines, mills, shops, and factories; 
the construction of new s, new shops, new factories continue to 
be marked features of business in the United States. 

The increase of wages of employees in important branches of em- 
ca ay of labor is an accompaniment of the expansion of outputting. 

The fact that building operations noted in December, 1915, were of 


a value, take the country over, of more than 65 per cent increase as 


compared with the total of December, 1914, is most significant and 
speaks very encoura: y for building work during the present year. 
The balance of e in favor ot the Unit States of rising 


„000.000 as the result of the first week of 1916 exports and im- 
ports indicates that the high tide of the last four months of 1915 is 
still running in full force. 

The fact that exports of coal during the year 1915 were double those 
of 1914 tells the story of prosperity in the mining regions north, 
south, and west of the District of Columbia, as well as of the rail- 
ways which transport the coal and the ports which are benefited by 
the greater commerce it brings to their people, ? 


[Extract from editorial of Washington Post of Apr. 2, 1916.] 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS OF THE PUBLIC FOR MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTS 
AND MERCHANTS’ STOCK OF MERCHANDISE. 


total than ever before in the mery 0 
period of the year. The reports of State and National officials have 
also shown that during the last quarter of 1915 the average wage 
paid was higher than at any other period of our records. 

The past three months ve witnessed advances in wages of em- 

loyees over those d in 1915 to an extent that has increased the 
y, weekly, monthly g power of more than 1,000,000 of our 
ustrial workers. 

Our mills, our furnaces, our factories, our shops, our manufacturing 
establishments, and our mines are not only crowded with employees 
earning good wages, but the unfilled orders upon the books of the 
companies, firms, or individuals controlling these are so large that 
they tee full capacity output for many months ahead, and this 
is in ftself a ty of steady, constant employment to the workers, 
heavy pay rolls. and enormous demands for materials. 

Some of the great steel companies are already booking orders for 
hundreds of thousands of tons of their outputs for delivery to their 
customers in 1917. 


{Extract from editorial of Washington Post of Mar. 25, 1916.] 


There are no persons idle in this country now who are capable of 
work and desire employment. s, mines, shops, mills, factories, 
the trades—all offer 1 to persons capable of doing the 
necessary work, and they offer steady jobs and at wages that have 
never been surpassed in amount. 

There never were so many people in the United States as there is 
at this writing; there never was so large a percentage of the popu- 
lation employed as there is now, and never at such continuous work 
and such high average scale of pay as the present moment. 

With the opening of the ng the calls for labor in this country 
will grow more urgert, and the business activities, already unparalleled 
in extent, wili become still more extended. 

With the opening of the spring the earning powers of our 100,000.000 
of inhabitan 1 assume enormous proportions, and this earning 
power roe with it a purchasing power will increase pro- 

rtionately. 
port our pales to foreign countries have exceeded all expectations and 
broken all records, so has the ee power of our own people, 
and the best records of the retail trade in the year 1915 will far 
exceeded in the retail trade of this country during the months of the 


year 1916. 
The ability of our people to pay for what they need or desire was 


never equaled in our history, and our manufacturers and merchants 
bende ‘ore them many months of huge demands for outputs and mer- 


se. 
The masses of the poopie are earning above and beyond any time in 
the past; they have liquidated debts accumulated during the years of 
depression, and are now ready to use their earnings in current pur- 
chasing for their needs. 


[Associated Press (Washington Star) dispatch of Apr. 23, 1916.) 


STEEL MILLS ARE CROWDED WITH ORDERS FROM RAILROADS. 


The railroad companies, large and small, are still ordering rails for 
1917 shipment as heavily as the mills can be induced to make sales. 
The manufacturers find much difficulty in declining orders from im- 
portunate buyers. ‘Trolley lines, industrial roads, and manufacturers 
of frogs and switches, as well as contractors of railroad construction, 
se me 5 making efforts to secure places on rail-mill schedules 

‘ore May 1, 

In the past week contracts for light and heavy sections, reported 

fically, amounted to nearly 150.000 tons, including 30, tons 
for the Great Northern, 28,000 tons for the Southern Railroad, 12,000 
tons for the Chesa; e & Ohio, 6,000 tons for the Clover Leaf, 15.000 
tons for the Pere Marquette, and 3.700 tons for the Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming. Four southern roads boughf an aggregate of 35, 
standard sections. There were also orders of girder rails and light 
sections a ting 16,000 tons. Since the Ist of April rail contracts 
haye amoun to nearly 800,000 tons. 


> i survey's statement. 
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[Associated Press dispatch of May 28, 1916.] 


NEW HIGH RECORDS BY BANK IN CENTRAL RESERVE AND 
RESERVE CITIES ee 
Resources of nearly 88.000. 000.000, a record, were held by 
national banks of the central reserve hey reserve cities of the coun- 
on May 1, Comptroller Williams announced last night. He issued 
t statement: 
The abstract of condition of all national banks in the central 


reached another high-water ae total resources be reported at 
$7,976,000.000, an increase of 9.000.000 over the call of March 7. 
“Phe deposits in these national banks were $6,593,000,000, an in- 
crease of 8249.000.000. While loans and discounts in only 
„000,000, or from $4,164,000,000 to $4,212,000, on 1. 
“In the central reserve 000. of New York, Chicago, and St. Louis 
deposits increased $186,000,000, while there was an a ion in 
loans for the period of over ‘$24, 


000,000. 
reserve cities d increased $62,000,000, while loans in- 


000,000." 


“In 
creased $73,000, 


{Summary of . of Geological S 
ashington Post of 
Bie Sort-Coar 33 ESTABLISHED IN Finst S MONTHS 
. OF THE TEA n— 261.000.000 Tons ARE MINED—INCREASED CoxsuMP- 
TION BY RAILROADS AND Inox AND Steet INDUSTRIES GIVEN AS 
Cas IN GEOLOGICAL Survey REPORT—ExPORTS Ixcunas 10 Per 

Cyst Over Last Year. 

Bituminous coal production in the United States — the first halt 
s ne resent year was the greatest ever recorded in any half-year 
e Geological Survey announced last n 1 Estimates by the 
pina put the six months’ output at 261,000, tons, a 35 per cent 
increase over the “first balf of 1915 and a 5 per cent increase over the 


lart ais uae oom the six months’ period exceeds b 1 
amount min i severa 
= roduction of the first half of 1913. 33 


million tons the record 
a3 and the iron, steel, and other industries is 
the increased output. 


of June 30, 1916, published in 
uly 4, 1916.) 


EXPRCT STILL LARGER OUTPUT. 
1915, to January of this year production increased at a 
but temporary rary slackening due to car shortage,” said 
The output in sony, 1916, nag more than 
and Save seri goed than in April, 1915, and the production in February 
fi 


„From A 
rapid rate, wi 


large stocks, and the production in Ap 
showed successive Increases, and 


{Associated Press dispatch of July 6, 1916.] 
HIGH PRICES FOR WOOL—36 CENTS PAID IN MONTANA FOR CLIP oF 


30,000 POUNDS. 
Boston, July 6. 
The American Wool and 3 — Reporter says: 
“Considerable activity is 2 in the wool market, — a great 
demand for medium and fine wools for Governmen 
Speculation has also been a feature of the market. Wools table 
the old territory wools hav need a 3 Practi all 


Extract from letter of Holland, the financial writer of New York, of 

í July 27, 1916.] 
New YORE, July 27. 

Simultaneously with the publication of the statement by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, William G. McAdoo, in —.— Fg 9 . — 
tion to our continu rgest banks ti and bankin eile — 
a list of 20 of the la nks in the worl 1 sth, ha 
in excess of 000000. ry Meadoo's statement is ra DONADI 
without parallel. No 1 oni minister of any other nation, so far as 
— ar reveals, has been able to make a statement that compares 

Even in the financial district, it has caused much comment, 8 
because there they are so near the conditions set forth by tary 
McAdoo that it is impossible fully to realize them. 


[From Washington Times of July 2, 1916.] 
TREASURY BALANCE LARGEST SINCE 1908—M’ADOO REPORTS UNCLE SAM HAS 
$174,965,231, AND ENDS 1916 WITH $78,737,310 SURPLUS. 
Secretary McAdoo rted last night that the balance in the United 


States Treasury is $174,965,231.97, the — goat’ since 1908. The surplus 
a 5 5 1916 was $78, 737,810.11, as compa with 1915's $59,436,580.15 


3 receipts mounted from $79,000.000 to 8124.87. 430.28; 
internal-revenue receipts increased phenomenally to $512,740,769.58. 


[From Washington Post of Aug. 22, 1916.] 
POSTAL SURPLUS „ MAKES REPORT TELLING OF BIG 
IMPROVEMENTS IN 1916, 
The Anditor for the Post Office 8 yesterda 87742 
audited surplus of the department for the fiscal year 1910 of 742, 445, 
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according to a statement out the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. e announcement o = result at 2 s time is the earliest date 
in the history of the Postal Service that such a report has ever been 
made, and is due to ees system of 3 and the high stand- 
ard of efficiency + Haars oe. pinas which the auditor reports as being 
eee at presen’ at any e during the past quarter of a 

Durin. the Treasury of 125 administration the Postmaster General 
has pai — 7 5 2,500,000, being a net gain to the general 


revenue of $1,162 
“ This 


in 

10,000 and the number of le served on rural routes from 23,278 

to 26,307,685. * sabe te 
“It has also extended the City Deltv 3 

5,000,000 additional patrons of the post office, includieg 

which heretofore had never had free delivery, and it has 


more than 
243 cities 
increased 


its mail transportation by service o * miles or ek ~ More- 
over, — has several times increa: the 5 and size limit and 


uced the rates on parcel-post matter 
“The delivery by 8 and other conveyances has eee in 
three years by 17,484 parcels, or 100 per cent, at the 50 


offices in the United 4 States. It also develo and simplified the 1 
Savings 8 m so as to increase the num of de ts from 310,000 
to 616, and the amount deposited from $30,036,325 to over $92,- 


„The postal 
1 hone 5 at this time is higher than was ever known 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in connection with 
the admirable presentation by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] of the condition of prosperity, which extends all 
over our land, I think it would be well at this time to add also 
a statement of our exports and our imports for the past four 
years, These figures are as surprising and as gratifying as 
those presented upon other lines by the Senator from Colorado. 
I hold in my hand a letter from the Department of Commerce. 
The exact figures, as furnished in this letter, I ask to print in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. These figures show that our exports 
for 1916 were $4,333.658,865. Mr. President, you may deduct 
all of the munitions sent abroad, and still our exports will re- 
main the largest in the history of the country. 

I always regret partisan debate or partisan consideration of 
questions that come before the Senate. I have scarcely ever 
participated in a partisan debate. But, Mr. President, we have 
heard for the past few days, under the leadership of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], criticism of the financial condition of the Treasury 
and of our revenue collections and our appropriations, which 
were the action of both Houses of Congress. These criticisms 
were intended evidently not to ald in perfecting legislation, but 
for political purposes. As we may naturally expect the regular 
Republicans—or, as they are usually termed, the “ standpat- 
ters ”—to adhere solidly to Mr. Hughes, and as the debatable 
class of our citizens are called Progressives, and as both sides 
are seeking the support of this part of our people, I take it for 
granted that the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from Utah are seeking by their speeches upon this subject to 
make an appeal to that class of their fellow citizens, 

For the past three years or more we have been hearing a wail 
from the other side of the Chamber about deficient revenue bills 
passed by Democrats, and excessive appropriations made by 
Democrats. So far as the appropriations were concerned, there 
were few of them—none until just at this time that I recall— 
which did not receive the support of the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber equally with the Senators on this side of 
the Chamber. 

But, Mr. President, I have requested the 88 Depart- 
ment to furnish me a statement of revenues collected and dis- 
bursements made for the past four years, starting with 1913, 
the last year of Republican administration, and following on 
down to the present time. I ask that this statement may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Statement of receipts and disbursements, fiscal years 1913 to 1916, inclusive. 


Panama 9 tolls, eto 
Public debt receipts 


Ordinary disbursements 
Panama Cana! dis 
Public debt disbursements. . 


FFT disbursements 

—.— of avon disbursements eee receipts 
Excess of Panama Canal 7 ver Panama Canal receipts. 

aed of public debt nopi over public de debt dis 


xcess of public debt disbursements over public debt receipts.............-.....2-00« 


Excess 1 over all disbursements . 
Excess of all disbursements over all receipts. . . 
ee eee . T ET 
Postal expenditure cccsccccecccsecessecancence qebiventiccanssuachiseustousee 


see an in ordinary receints or 1915. 


3 , 000. 000 difference in the last two figures in third column. 
Nore.—Figures ior 1916 subject to slight caange alter una: revision o. accounts. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I call attention to the fact that in 
spite of the prophecies of evil which have come from the other 
side of the Chamber, we have the gratifying result for the fiscal 
year 1916 of an excess of all receipts over all disbursements, 
amounting to $74,820,147. The prophets of evil were mistaken. 
Their lamentation it was necessary to make in advance, because 
it could not be presented as a criticism afterwards. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator realizes, does he not, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report submitted to 
this Congress, estimated that there would be a deficit for the 
year ending July 1, 1916, of $64,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When? 

Mr. CURTIS. December 6, 1915. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, it is gratifying 
to find that the Secretary of the Treasury, in anticipation of 
conditions, caused us to realize through additional legislation 
a most fortunate result, better even than he had hoped. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield to the Senator for a 
question, but not for a speech or for any comment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to ask the Senator if, instead of the 
surplus being the amount given by the Senator in the statement 
made a minute ago, whether the excess of ordinary receipts was 
not $55,000,000 instead of the seventy-odd million dollars given 
by the Senator, not excluding Panama Canal or public-debt 
transactions? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will answer the Senator. My state- 
ment was absolutely accurate, and the statement which I have 
already put into the Recorp shows that the excess of ordinary 
receipts over ordinary disbursements was $55,270,391, while the 
excess of receipts over all disbursements from all sources was 
$74,320,000, the figures that I gave. 

I have given for publication in the Record an accurate and 
exact statement of the figures for each one of these years, fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department, and I am simply comment- 
ing upon some of those figures, which will appear in the RECORD. 
It is certainly a gratifying result that the last year of the Demo- 
cratic administration, in spite of the prophecies of evil, in spite 
of the wail of woe in advance, left in the Treasury over $74,- 
000,000 of additional surplus. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For a question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator deny that nearly all of that 
came from enormous profits in the sale of war materials? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I deny it. The Senator has his 
answer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator will have hard 
work making anyone believe that they came from any other 
source, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I decline to yield for anything but a 
question. The Senator can ask me any question he wishes. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the appropriations for 1917. 
We have heard the most remarkable statements from the two 
great leaders of the Republican Party, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Penrose] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot]. We have heard the facts that they have presented, 
by which they expect to win the Progressives of this country 
in support of their candidate whom they selected and nominated 
at Chicago. I desire to take up the appropriations and discuss 
them somewhat in detail. I have a statement from the Treas- 
ury Department which I had intended to put in the RECORD, 
but as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] put a 
statement from the Treasury Department into yesterday's REC- 
orp I will base my discussion upon that statement rather than 
upon the statement which I have, which is made up in somewhat 
different form. 

The statement is as follows: 


Statement. of appropriations for 1916 and present condition of bills for 
1917, showing increases for 1917 over the p ing year. 


A riations, | Present condi- | Increase, 1917 
Title of bill. PPr Gie. tion of 1917 bills. | over 1916, 
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Statement of appropriations for 1916 and present condition of bills for 
1D, showing increases for 1917 over the preceding year.—Oontinned. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 18, 1916. 

The leader from Pennsylvania IMr. Penrose] talked about 
$2,000,000,000 as the appropriations for 1917. That statement 
from him was ludicrous. I want to know what appropriations 
he has been opposing here. I will discuss later on two or three 
that he has opposed. 1 do recall now the appropriation for the 
armor-plate plant, which the Senator from Pennsylvania at- 
tacked aggressively. Oh, what a leader he is to appeal on this 
subject, against our action, to the Progressives of the country! 
What power and what persuasive influence his utterances upon 
this subject will have to capture the Progressives for his can- 
didate ! : 

But, Mr. President, I do not desire to digress. He talked on 
this estimate about buying the Danish Islands. Did he say he 
would vote against buying them? I do not know whether I will 
vote in favor of buying them. I do not know whether we will 
ever have a chance, because it looks as if the Danish Government 
will not confirm the treaty. But if he votes to buy them, what 
kind of sincerity is there on his part in criticizing an appro- 
priation bill that contains an item to pay for them because of 
the increase made by the payment? 

I do not think that is the kind of conduct that will appeal to 
the Progressives. It might suit Pennsylvania politics, but not 
the liberal thinking men of the land. 

The Senator from Utah puts his figures at $1,700.000,000, 
He was something over $50,000,000 too high. He did not, how- 
ever, I must say, give that as a definite figure; it was in the 
nature of an estimate without the exact figure. 

Mr. President, the Treasury statement shows appropriations 
for 1916 and 1917, including the Panama Canal, $1,572,000,000. 

The Senator from Utah will say that this does not include a 
deficiency bill for the next Congress. I will admit that, but it 
does include the deficiency bill that was passed for 1916, and 
the two will balance each other. I do not add a deficiency bill 
which will pass the next Congress, but if I did would deduct 
something over $25,000,000 for the deficiency bill passed for 
1916, contained in the statement above. One of the two should 
not be in the estimates for 1917. The figures $1,572,000,000 are 
fairly accurate and cover appropriations for 1917. I grant they 
do not include two items to which the Senator from Utah re- 
ferred, one $50,000,000 authorization of use of bonds for the 
purchase of vessels under the ship-buying bill. the other $20,- 
000,000 authorization of use of bonds for the erection of a 
nitrogen plant. It is utterly immaterial whether you add these 
two ifems as a part of the appropriations or whether you deal 
with them separately as an authorized bond sale, so far as I 
am concerned, for we have authorized the bond issue for these 
purposes. I am willing to go with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from Utah to the Progressive voters of 
this country, and ask them whether they will follow these two 
great old-line Republicans against the ship purchase and 
5 the nitrogen plant, or whether they are not in favor of 
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But now we are told that it will be very expensive and almost 
impossible to buy the ships. I think that is possibly true, and 
I think the purchase may necessarily be deferred for some 
time; but why was it deferred? Why did we not make the 
purchase. more than 12 months ago? It was beenuse of the nl- 
most solid vote of the other side of this Chamber, backed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Utah, in 
preventing it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The postponement of it enabled the 
Democratic Party to present a very different bill from what 
they did a year ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But if they had been bought a year 
ago by a bond issue, they would have more than paid for them- 
selyes before this time. We would have them as an asset, with 
the money turned back into the Treasury which they cost. The 
filibuster led by the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from Utah prevented the Government and the people from own- 
ing the vessels to-day, and from having earned „heir cost before 
the present time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think they could have 
purchased or built those ships in the last year? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. At the time the bill was pending, if 
we had been allowed to pass it at once, I know we could have 
then bought vessels and put them at once to work at less than 
half what we would have to pay to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no authority for that except the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I furnished in the Recorp then, 
T will say, a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury pointing 
out vessels entirely other than the German vessels in New York 
which he had in contemplation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Win the Senator permit another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator recall the fact that the 
filibuster he speaks of could not have been successful except for 
the aid of Democratic votes? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would have been successful with- 
out it. There were only seven Democrats who joined you. 
Those men did no fllibustering. The filibustering was done by 
the Senators on the other side, and day after day and day after 
day Senators on your side of the Chamber wasted time to pre- 
vent us from voting. It is true that seven of our colleagues 
finally voted with you, but we had the votes to pass the bill 
without them by the ald of certain Progressives. Except for the 
fact that the Senators on your side would not let us vote, the 
bill would then have become a law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
further that we had every assurance—and I have not a ques- 
tion in my mind about it at all—that we could have bullt those 
ships, a ship of 8.000 tons, within nine months. We had propo- 
sitions to that effect. The ships could have been built and they 
would have been worth twice as much to-day as they were then, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The responsibility for the Govern- 
ment not owning those vessels to-day, paid for from the profits 
of their use, rests upon the leadership of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Utah. 

But what will these vessels be? They will be a necessary 
adjunct of our Navy. They will be essential to round out the 
Navy. They are essential as a matter of preparedness, if we 
are to use that term. I have no question they can be leased out 
to private companies for use in a manner that will pay 4 per 
cent on the investment and pay back the original cost, It may 
be that we will be compelled te use some of them upon the 
Pacific. 

I am deeply interested in the development of our trade with 
China. I do not believe there is in the world a broader field 
for trade development and I am opposed to having our trade 
go through Liverpool. I am in favor, if the Government 
must build the vessels, of direct trade from the ports of the 
Atlantic and the ports of the Pacific to the ports of China, and 
I am glad we have enlarged our Navy and will have a Navy 
strong enough to see to it that our commercial vessels are always 
free to travel from the United States to the ports of China. 

I wish to know if the Republican Senators believe they will 
make any Progressive votes by their attack upon the ship-pur- 
chase bill. 

I take up the nitrate plant. What is it for? To-day we 
are absolutely dependent upon Chile for the basic material 
of the bulk of our powder. If we were cut off by the ves- 
sels of any great power from communication with Chile be- 
fore we had built a nitrate plant, we would be almost 
helpless. It is utterly impossible to say that our country is 
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prepared to sustain itself in a contest with any other great 
nation of the world unless we are ready to produce through a 
nitrate plant the necessary raw material for our explosives. 

_ I would rather have cut $20,000,000 off of our shipbuilding 
or cut off nearly any other branch of our preparedness that 
much than not to have taken the step to have in our own 
country a nitrate plant which will make us independent of 
Chile in producing our explosives. 

I am willing to go to the country with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from Utah and leave that issue 
to the Progressive voters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All voters. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am talking about the Progressive 
vote. I stated when the Senator from North Carolina was out 
of the Chamber that we are contesting for those votes; that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Utah, good 
politicians as they are, having nominated their candidate at 
Chicago can rely on standpat Republicans and they have their 
hooks out to catch the Progressives, and naturally I have a 
right to judge that the political speeches they are making here 
are intended as appeals to the Progressives. I simply want. to 
tell them, as I just now did, that as to the shipping bill and the 
nitrate bill, if they can make anything out of those measures 
with which to catch the voters they are after, they are welcome 
to them. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to go on with the consideration 
of these figures. I have eliminated the shipping bill. That is 
an authorization to issue bonds, I have eliminated the nitrate 
plant. That is the same. If you consider them as appropria- 
tions then I have disposed of those two items of appropriation 
in a manner which I think will be satisfactory to the bulk 
of the independent voters of the country. That leaves us 
$1,572,000,000 in the appropriation bills. But these figures in- 
clude the sinking fund of $60,727,000 and the Post Office ap- 
propriation of $325,744,000. The sinking fund is not an ex- 
penditure and it is always eliminated in calculating expendi- 
tures. 

I come to the Post Office appropriation, which is $50,000,000 
more than the appropriation of 1913. But let us see about the 
Post Office appropriation. That is not consumed. That is the 
money incident to the operation of our great business enter- 
prises carried on in the interest of the people of this country. 
Why this $50,000,000 increase? Because the Democratic ad- 
ministration has given the country a genuine parcel post, 
and because the growth and the development of the parcel 
post as well as the balance of the post-office service required 
this sum for 1917. But it would be entirely misleading to sup- 
pose we were consuming this money from the Treasury. The 
last year shows that the Post Office Department netted 
$5,700,000 from its operation. The figures that I have in my 
hand furnished me by the Treasury Department states the 
net at $5,700,000. 

When we appropriate money for the Post Office Department 
we do not consume the money paid into the Treasury by the 
taxpayers; we only provide for the operation of this great 
public-service organization. Last year at this time the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury feared a loss, but before the year was out 
there was a net of $5,700,000. The post office has to turn into 
the Treasury its receipts. This is an authorization to draw 
them out. All the post-office receipts are deposited in the Treas- 
ury, and our appropriation allows them drawn upon for opera- 
tion expenses. I have no doubt that the Post Office Department 
will again this year net a profit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says he is willing to answer 
questions? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think my memory is accurate when I 
say to the Senator that in a debate a little time ago on the 
Rural Delivery Service the Senator condemned it, and his 
colleague condemned it, and they said it was so badly admin- 
istered that if Georgia was not so strong a Democratic State 
it would go Republican at the next election. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not go that far. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator's colleague did. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I was just going to refer to the 
mismanagement of the department in certain parts of its rural 
service during the past year. 

585 GALLINGER. I am glad the Senator is going to do 
at. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am going to mention the fact that 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General undertook to force 
into my State automobile service where the roads were not 
suited to it. But the Democratic Party is able to protect the 
people from difficulties of that kind, and in the bill we passed 
we have thrown restrictions around his discretion in that re- 
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spect, so that local opinions that the roads are suited to the 
service will be necessary in future before such changes can be 
made. The difficulty we had from too keen a purpose to intro- 
duce automobile service has been prevented by legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the automobile part of the controversy may have been some- 
what corrected, but the disruption of the service, which was 
notorious the country over, has not been corrected. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I referred to the subject only as it 
applied to my own State, and I know that corrections have been 
made of the mistakes. Inspectors unfamiliar with local condi- 
tions had undertaken to advise automobile service over roads 
that were unsuited to it. We have succeeded now in getting 
those matters adjusted and the service restored, and I have 
no doubt this has been done everywhere. You occasionally ' 
have a man in a department here and there who is a little too 
smart for the place. I remember that the last Postmaster Gen- 
eral under Mr. Taft, Mr. Hitchcock, was so much too smart 
for the place that he was not admitted before the Post Office 
Committee of the Senate to give counsel, though the commit- 
tee was Republican. We can not help that in our system. It 
is the duty of the legislative department to check men who get 
a little brash in the executive departments, and I am always 
glad to join in such a course. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have wondered what has 
happened to the Democratic official who was very brash before 
the committee a while ago, and we were told that he was going 
to be removed because of his brashness. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator was not told by me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was told by a Democratic Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know. Very frankly, if I 
had had charge of it I would have fired him. I let the Senator 
have the benefit of my view on that subject. But you can not 
conduct an administration without an occasional situation of 
that sort. It is hypercritical to pick out a little thing of that 
kind and undertake to make a national disturbance over it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like to see justice done in these 
matters. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield to the Senator for a 
question. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was going to make a statement which 
will take me two minutes, but I will not insist. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield to the Senator, though 
I objected, on the other side, to a statement. I yield because 
I do not wish to leave an unjust criticism on anyone. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply wanted to make R statement that 
ought to go in the Record. We had our difficulties in Ohio 
over this motorizing of the routes. I took this matter up with 
others of my office force with the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, Every courtesy was extended tous. My investigation 
showed that in my own State there were in the neighborhood of 
800, and perhaps more, of the rural-route carriers who covered 
their routes in less than four hours, many of them in less than 
three hours. The purpose of the department was to reduce the 
expenses of the department and to increase the number of peo- 
ple who-might be served. Of course, if that could be done with- 
out in any way prejudicing the service which was to be rendered 
to those who had been served by the department for some years 
before, no objection could be seriously made thereto. 

Necessarily, when it would come to the working out of a plan 
of this kind the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General would 
have to depend very largely upon the subordinates in his de- 
partment. There were something over 140 subordinates in that 
department, and 95 per cent of those subordinates were Repub- 
licans. So if there is any fault to lie with that department 
for what it did or failed to do, it is in large part administra- 
tive, and was due to the suberdinates quite as much as it was 
to the man who was at the head of the department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The statement of the Senator from 
Ohio is no doubt correct, and yet I do not exonerate the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General. I condemn him for putting Re- 
publican strangers into my State and taking their reports about 
the feasibility of routes when I, familiar with the facts, pre- 
sented statements from men locally who understood, and which 
he would not heed. I think when a department assistant gets 
so big that he can not receive advice from the Senators of a 
State representing the people on a subject of this kind the place 
is better filled by his absence. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to be diverted from my discus- 
sion of the splendid record of the Democratic Party during the 
past four years in the administration of the finances of the 
Government to consider a matter so unimportant as a Fourth 
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Assistant Postmaster General. I want to go on with a discus- 
sion of these figures. I want to take from them the misleading 
effect of their use as they have been presented by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Utah. 

I have shown that the total appropriation in 1917 was $1,572,- 


000,000. I have shown that $60,000,000 of that was for the 
sinking fund and $325,744,000 for the Post Office Department, 
neither of which is considered in estimates of appropriations. 
They are always eliminated in final calculations of the appro- 
priations for the expense of the administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Post Office appropriation is an authorization to use in the 
operation of the Post Office Department money which the Post 
Office Department will take in and turn in to the Treasury. 
The other is the standing appropriation for refunding the Gov- 
ernment’s indebtedness. 

Deducting those two figures from $1,572,000,000 we have 
$1,185,000,000, the appropriation for 1917. 

Now, how much of that is for preparedness, added for the 
coming year by the call of the people of this country? I do not 
concede that it was supported more earnestly by Republicans 
than by Democrats. No Republican was more for it than I was 
for it. I believed in strengthening the Army and I believed in 
strengthening the Navy, and I voted for every dollar of those 
appropriations, and I am proud of it. 

But how much extra did we put on for that reason? Three 
hundred and ninety-one million dollars. The Senator from 
Utah concedes $390,000,000. The exact figures are a little over 
$391,000,000. Do the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sena- 
tor from Utah expect to fool the Progressives of this country? 
Do they expect to deceive them into believing that there has 
been reckless Democratic extravagance in that appropriation? 
If not, why have they not frankly deducted it and come down 
to the real figures? 4 

The only criticism that the great colonel would make would be 
that we had not appropriated enough. He would probably have 
doubled it. Are his followers to line up at once behind the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Utah with 
wild huzzas in condemnation of the Democratic administration 
and the Democratic Congress because the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and the Senator from Utah attack our appropriations 
as being extravagant? Honesty and candor require that they 
deduct this amount, which they voted for and conceded was 
right, and in the handling of appropriations come down to the 
normal appropriations. 

When we deduct that amount we have left $794,000,000. Why 
do they not talk about $794,000,000 and be frank? Ah, I warn 
them that the Progressives are not a class of men to be cap- 
tured by misleading statements, even though handled by the 
two great leaders of the party, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Utah. 

Now, let us think a little about some of these items. Six 
million dollars of the increase is for good roads to help stimu- 
late the development of good roads all over the United States, to 
cooperate with the States, to furnish knowledge of how roads 
should be constructed, to aid in their selection, and to contribute 
something toward their construction. 

A good road in Virginia is a matter of interest and value to 
a resident of Maryland or of the District of Columbia, The good- 
road problem is, in a sense, a national problem. What we have 
done has been to provide a wise cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and the State, to stimulate the construction of good 
roads. I want the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from Utah to attack that appropriation and to go to the Pro- 
gressives on it. 

Another appropriation is $6,100,000, estimated, in 1917 for 
rural farm-loan associations, This is an effort to bring down 
the rate of interest that the farmers of the country pay. It is 
an effort to collect their various mortgages, to put them together, 
in an organized way to pass upon their titles, and to give the 
indorsement of the farm-loan organization to titles, to watch 
‘the collection of the mortgages and the interest in an organized 
way, and to raise the money by issuing bonds—bonds of the 
association—which are secured dollar for dollar by mortgages 
on farms, put in a shape where they will be an attractive invest- 
ment for the average investor, who simply desires a reasonable 
rate of interest and no care or doubt about the certainty of the 
payment of the principal. It is an organization to eliminate 


the doubt about the security offered and to transfer the respon- 
sibility of collection to the organization. 

I bave no doubt it will bring down from 2 to 4 per cent, and 
perhaps more, the rates of interest now paid by the farmers of 
the country on their mortgage loans. It is estimated that they 
carry $4,000,000,000 of farm-mortgage loans. It will help the 
small farmer to pay for his farm; it will help the small farmer to 
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develop his farm; it will help build up rural life; it will help 
strengthen that great body of our people—the very backbone of 
the Nation. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], who 
honors me with his presence, feels no deeper interest in them 
than do I. Will anybody question the advisability of that ap- 
propriation of 86,100,000? I do not think so. 

A part of this increase is for agricultural extension work, 
carrying the work of the agricultural colleges and of the experi- 
ment stations to the homes of the farmers, in order that those 
who have not been able to attend the agricultural colleges may 
have laid down at their doors by demonstrators, by masters of 
the subject, that information which for 50 years we have been 
gathering in the agricultural colleges, for 25 years in the ex- 
periment stations, and for more than 25 years in the Agricul- 
tural Department. That expenditure amounts this year to 
something like $6,000,000. I have not the exact figures before 
me, Will the Senator from Pennsylvania or the Senator from 
Utah go to the Progressives of this country and attack that 
increase? 

Ten millions of the increase is for river and harbor increases 
over last year; but when I turn back to 1913 I find that the 
Republicans then appropriated as much for rivers and harbors 
as the Democrats have appropriated at this session. Frankly, 
I think there ought to be a little more critical examination of 
river and harbor bills. I think that the bulk of the items in 
those bills are good, but I think considerable trash gets into 
them. I think trash got into the bill in 1913, when the appro- 
priations were as big as they now are, and I have no doubt there 
is some trash in the bill which we have passed at this session. 
I believe that we ought, without regard to parties, to study the 
question and thin out the trash. Legitimate and proper river 
and harbor appropriations ought to be made; but no money 
should be spent except where real substantial benefit can be 
shown, not simply to the locality from having the money spent 
but from the results to be brought about y the expenditure. 

Mr. President, the expenditure last year being $729,916,000 
and the increase being about $54,000,000, if you will go through 
the various bills and hunt for the places where the increases 
occurred you can easily find them. One was in the District of 
Columbia, amounting to nearly $2,000,000. What Republican 
opposed that expenditure? One was a million and a half dol- 
lars, in round numbers, increase for the Diplomatic Service, 
an expenditure caused by the increased burden placed upon the 
State Department growing out of the international war. So 
we will find them; so they come down; so we pick out items 
bringing the total almost down to last year’s appropriations. 
Nobody can criticize them. Where are the items in those dif- 
ferences that the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator 
from Utah criticized when they were being made? Where are 
the speeches they made against them as they were going 
through? 

Ah, Mr. President, it would be almost as high a service to 
watch the appropriations as they came along, and, if they were 
improper, to criticize them then as it is after they have been 
passed to seek to arouse party prejudice against them when 
you did nothing but vote for them as they passed along. 

I realize, however, the exigency that confronts these two 
great statesmen and great party leaders. They have named 
their candidate; they have picked him and put him over with 
adroit skill; and now the burden ‘is on them to elect him. There 
stands off the Progressive vote of the country, and the respon- 
sibility falls upon the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sena- 
tor from Utah to corral the Progressive vote. What a de- 
lightful task is theirs! The Progressives in many ways are a 
splendid body of men, sometimes misguided, but earnest and 
patriotic in their purposes. 

I am not afraid to submit fairly, item by item, the record 
of the Democratic Party to them and to let them vote on it. 
I will do it, and willingly do it, despite my recognition of the 
tremendous influence, so justly and deservedly exercised, by 
the Senator frem Pennsylvania and by the Senator from Utah 
upon the Progressives. 

Mr. President, I have some additional remarks which later 
on I shall present on this bill, but for the present I do not 
desire to discuss this feature of the measure further, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, unless prevented by the act 
of God or the public enemy, I shall draw on old Father Time 
for probably at least a couple of hours. I give due and timely 
notice to the brethren in the Senate, so that they may conduct 
themselves accordingly if they have other and more important 
business elsewhere. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. KENYON. I simply desire to request that the Senator 
speak loud enough so that we may all hear him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I shall endeavor to make my Re- 
publican friends, as well as my Democratic ones, hear what I 
have to say. Whether I shall convince all of them or not I can 
not guarantee, Mr. President, especially as to those on the ma- 
jority side of the Chamber. : 

I am unable to state, and I shall not undertake to solve, Mr. 
President, the cause of the alleged Democratic prosperity. In 
a very certain way I have my suspicion, but probably this condi- 
tion is incapable of mathematical demonstration to my perverse 
neighbors of the majority. Whether the prosperity is due to 
the Federal Reserve System, or the Federal Trade Commission, 
or the rural-credits legislation, or the resignation of William J. 
Bryan, or the distribution of post offices, I am unable to say. 
This wave of prosperity might be caused by any one or more of 
them, as it affects those fortunate enough to hold some of the 
appointments. Those who have received the benefits, I am 
sure, would think that the country was in a very prosperous 
condition. 

We are, however, accused of worse things than misrepresent- 
ing the cause of prosperity, Mr. President. It is said that a 
year or so ago we prevented the passage at that time of a mer- 
chant shipping act. Well, in so far as I could contribute to 
that end, I did so, and I take my full share of blame with the 
minority side of this Chamber. Thereby the delay, it is sug- 
gested, caused the increase in the price of shipping and the cost 
of construction. If we had permitted, say, in the late winter 
or early spring of 1915, the passage of the shipping bill, we 
could have built or bought or leased, it is charged, probably twice 
as much in the way of tonnage as we shall be able to do under 
this $50,000,000 appropriation—this summer's appropriation— 
passed at this first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The argument, however, carried out to its logical conclusion, 
proves more than the Senators anticipate. - I have heard the 
principle announced and the specific application of that principle 
applied to those who are primarily responsible for the defeat of 
the shipping bill. I shall not content myself, Mr. President, 
merely with stopping with the particular application made by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarita]; I will carry it some- 
what further. 

Preparedness has cost us a round sum of money, running into 
many millions of dollars, and the minority side of the Chamber, 
along with the majority, take their full share of the responsi- 
bility that attaches to the passage of appropriations having 
that object in view, but if we are responsible for the increased 
cost of merchant shipping by delaying the passage of the ship- 
ping bill at the last session of the Sixty-third Congress, with 
the constantly increasing price of everything, likewise our 
brethren on the majority side of the Chamber are responsible 
for the greatly increased cost of preparedness. 

I remember full well certain messages delivered by the Chief 
Executive. In one message he took occasion to remark that, 
while the Old World was disturbed with war, we happily had 
peace. There were some nervous and excited souls, he said. 
who wished to prepare and to spend considerable suis of 
money in military and naval increases; but he suggested that 
no such appropriations were needed; that we were at peace, 
and would remain at peace; that we were, in substance, the 
masters of our own destiny in the New World; that, however 
the fields of Europe might run red with war, this Republic 
would remain at peace with all the world, including even 
Mexico. 

The Chief Executive suggested further on a certain occasion 
that it was idle to think of increasing the Navy to any consid- 
erable degree. He suggested that no sooner would we build a 
certain type of ship designed for defensive purposes than the 
advance in knowledge of naval architecture and warfare would 
render the latest type of battleship obsolete and useless. He 
called attention, by inference if not by expressed words, to the 
submarine, intimating that it would eventually change the 
character of naval warfare. So, he said, these nervous and 
excited souls were becoming agitated without cause, and sug- 
gested that we ought not to spend any large sums of money for 
the purpose of advancing military and naval preparation. 

We on this side of the Chamber were in the minority; we 
could not legislate. The majority could. The chief of the ma- 
jority favored delay. So delay ensued. We had, it is true. 
some votes on this side that might have presented and sup- 
ported n bill, but they would have accomplished nothing be- 
yond a few vociferous exercises and the mere printing of the 
Dill. In public matters with the majority party always rest 
Doth the power and the responsibility. The majority has that 
responsibility; they have had it since the 4th day of March, 


1913; they have it now in both branches of Congress; they have 
it in the executive departments. Every great governmental 
department, every bureau—in fact, every agency charged with 
legislation, with administration, with the exercise of discre- 
tionary power in this country—is in the hands of the Demo- 
cratie Party. 

So that if there was any delay, Mr. President, in the military 
and naval preparation it was because the chief of that party 
and the responsible leaders of that party thought it unneces- 
sary to hasten preparation or to go much beyond the ordinary 
appropriations which had been devoted to that purpose for a 
good many years. So nothing was done. 

It would be as fair, there would be as much reason, Mr. 
President, in charging from 25 to 50 per cent of the cost of 
military and naval preparation to the Democratic Party as to 
charge the Republicans with the increased cost of the merchant 
shipping to be built under the bill lately passed by the Senate. 

If it is a good argument in one place, it is equally good in the 
other place; and the responsibility, as well as the result, in 
the latter case an increase in the cost of military and naval 
preparation which, because of the delay, has exceeded by many 
million dollars the increased cost involved in the purchase of 
merchant shipping must be charged to the Democratic Party. 

It is estimated that the revenue bill will raise some $205,- 
000,000 of additional revenue. I wish to submit a few obser- 
vations on the fiscal policy and financial record of the majority 
party. Their methods of taxation are basically different from 
those of the minority party. The appropriations have aggre- 
gated a considerable sum, and all the increase in appropriations 
over previous years can not be properly charged to military 
and naval preparation. There is a very large increase in con- 
nection with other matters, in other items not connected with 
the public defense. There are some millions of dollars un- 
necessarily appropriated, I believe, on a great many things 
that are not even indirectly connected with national prepared- 
ness. But the increases to which I refer are none of them a 
part of the plan of public defense. 


I wish to speak in detail, Mr. President, of certain objection- 
able features of the revenue bill. I have specifically a criticism 
to make on page 30 of the bill, and I shall mention the particu- 
lar objections before I shall submit any criticisms of a general 
character. 


On page 30, section 10, in part 2, referring to taxation of cor- 
porations, I find this provision: 


Src. 10 That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid an- 
nually upon the total net income received in the preceding calendar 
year, from all sources, by every corporation, joint-stock company or 
association, or insurance company o. in the United States, no 
matter how created or organized, but not including partnerships, a tax 
of 2 per cent upon such income; and a like tax shall be levied, as- 
sessed, collected, and paid annually upon the total net income rece 
in the preceding calendar year from all sources within the United 
States by every corporation, joint-stock company or association, or in- 
surance company o , authorized, or existing under the laws of 
any foreign country— 

So that it includes both domestic and foreign corporations. I 
continue to quote from the bill— 
including interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing ob tions 
of residents, corporate or otherwise, and manng the income dertved 
from dividends on capital steck or from net earnings of resident cor- 
porations, joint-stock companies or associations, or insurance com- 
panies whose net income is taxable under this title: “ The term divi- 
dends’ as used in this section shall include any distribution of the 
profits or earnings of a corporation or association, whether made in 
cash or stock dividends.” 


This section as written will result in a manifest injustice. 
The senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] has offered 
an amendment, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed on August 21, 1916. This amendment is designed to, 
and will, if adopted, correct the manifest injustice referred to. 

The injustice would work a particular hardship upon the fire 
insurance companies of the United States. A fire insurance 
company that has back of its policies resources which can be 
made instantly available to meet its contingent liabilities is 
known as an “old line” company or a “stock” company; in 
fact, various terms are applied to it, amounting to the same 
thing, but they describe a particular class of fire insurance com- 
panies as distinguished from mutual companies, which have no 
capital stock, no investments to lie back of the companies, and 
nothing on which to rely, except the collection from the various 
certificate holders or members of an assessment upon the hap- 
pening of a loss making them liable under the terms of the con- 
tract which the companies issue to their members. 

Section 10 broadly applies to the old line fire insurance com- 
panies haying a capital stock and shares which represent an, 
investment, and investments to safeguard the policies which 
they have issued are particularly affected by this provision. 
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What is the purpose of a fire insurance policy? It is to make 
reimbursement upon the happening of the contingent event, 
whether it be fire or the hazards of the sea, whether it be some 
convulsion of the elements or the happening of some contingent 
event that is dependent upon man alone. The risks that are 
covered by a great variety of stock companies aggregate, over 12 
months, many hundred millions of dollars. They do not repre- 
sent a matured liability. It is contingent. That contingent 
liability is a part of the business and credit resources of this 
country. 

The value of a fire insurance policy as the basis of credit is not 
properly considered, I think, by some Members of the Senate. 
The business of this country, the credit extended to many lines 
of mercantile and manufacturing enterprise, is based almost 
directly in some instances upon the contract that the policy- 
holder takes out covering certain lines of hazard. The more the 
cost of doing a fire insurance business is burdened, the higher 
the premium rises, and the greater the consequent cost upon the 
property owner who seeks to protect his line of credit by an 
insurance contract. The value of a fire insurance policy con- 
sists in obtaining the money when the contingency happens; not 
that you shall have it a year from now, Mr. President, not that 
it shall be paid at the pleasure of the company assuming the 
obligation. Its value depends upon practically the immediate 
payment of the sum contracted to be paid by the company. 

In the great fires that have scourged our country the uniform 
experience of the business world has demonstrated the truth 
of this. In the great Chicago fire of 1871 it was shown. In 
the fire at Boston it was shown. And without enumerating 
other great calamities that have afflicted the country, a few 
years ago an earthquake on the Pacific coast laid in ruins the 
principal city of the Pacific slope. The value of a fire insurance 
policy to a property holder in San Francisco was dependent 
upon the promptness with which the company met the loss. 
He needed the money to rebuild, to continue his business, to 
meet his maturing obligations, and without prompt payment a 
large part of the value of fire insurance protection would have 
vanished, 

Mr. President, $240,000,000 of fire insurance obligations ma- 
tured within 36 hours of the time the first tremor disturbed the 
people of San Francisco. Two hundred and forty million dol- 
lars were paid, paid without litigation, paid promptly. The re- 
mittances came in from the domestic companies of the United 
States and from all the foreign countries that were admitted 
to do business in the several States of the Union. The $240,- 
000,000 helped rebuild San Francisco, They helped the busi- 
ness men of San Francisco continue on their course. 

Fifteen million dollars of liabilities matured a week or 10 
days ago when the explosion came on the island in the port of 
New York. There was enough of an explosion at Black Tom 
Island to have caused the entire prosperity the Democratic 
Party talks about. It deals in comparatively little things. 
There was enough property destroyed in the twinkling of the 
eye to cause enough prosperity to build the argument on we 
have heard here for weeks. A single explosion can cause pros- 
perity in the Democratic Party, just as when there was a 
drought in Kansas or Illinois, or when the chinch bugs or grass- 
hoppers used to eat up the crops, the Democrats always read the 
news and said: “ Well, now, that looks good for us, don’t it? 
We will beat them next time.” 

What became of the $15,000,000 of liabilities in the explosion? 
It was covered by fire insurance contracts. Where did they 
get the money? Did they borrow it at the banks? No. Some 
of it was borrowed, but not all. From what source was it de- 
rived? They took stocks, securities that were current on the 
market, and converted them into cash. 

There is not a single responsible fire insurance company in this 
country, none admitted from the various countries of Europe to 
do business in the States, that does not carry as a part of its re- 
sources a very large amount of securities currently negotiable 
on the market. Comparatively few of them are bonds, but a 
very large quantity of them are negotiable securities in the 
form of shares of stock that can be readily assigned to any- 
body that wants to buy them. So a part of the necessary re- 
sources of the fire insurance company that intends to cash in 
on its contract when called upon is found in these securities, 
They are the kind known to the banking business as liquid 
assets, readily convertible into cash to meet the liabilities upon 
their policies in case of the happening of these great publie 
calamities. 

What is the natural result? 
taxed— 
including interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing obliga- 


tions of residents, corporate or otherwise, and including the income 
derived from dividends on capital stock or from net earnings of resident 


Under this provision they are 


9 joint-stock companies or associations; or insurance com- 
panies, 
The amendment offered by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. O’GorMAN] provides: 
That the income embraced in a return of an insurance company 
organized in the United States shall be credited with the amount re- 
ceived by such company as dividends upon the stock or from the net 


earnings of resident corporations, joint-stock companies, or associa- 
tions whose net income is taxable under this title. 


This amendment covers the remedy, These dividends, drawn 
from these securities held as liquid assets, have at their source 
by the issuing corporation already paid one income tax. Then, 
when the dividends are included in the income of the holding 
company the fire insurance company that keeps the securities 
for the purposes I have indicated they are charged to it, under 
the bill as written, as a part of its income, and the holding com- 
pany is again compelled to pay an income tax on them. 

It might be said that ordinarily there is some offense in one 
corporation holding stock in another corporation; but in this 
particular instance there is no question raised as to the holding 
corporation controlling the issuing corporation, They hold 
these securities or shares in a great variety of companies— 
industrial, transportation, banking, or whatever it may be. 
Whatever on the market offers in safe investment and divi- 
dends of the amount they have to purchase they invest in and 
hold, not for the purpose of unifying corporate control, but for 
the purpose of obtaining an asset readily converted into money. 
So if they are charged as the bill is written it becomes double 
Se tax upon the source and a tax upon the receiver 
again, 

This injustice applies to life insurance companies as well, it 
seems to me, 

I doubt very much whether it was the intention of the framers 
of the original act that this should be done when it is figured 
out how it will apply. Why should fire insurance companies 
be so taxed? To them war has brought losses, not gains. 
Whatever munitions manufacturers have made, they have had 
nothing but loss. Fire has taken its toll. 

There is another burden, I am going to adhere to my illus- 
tration about insurance companies. On page 99 of the bill, 
section 56, it is provided: 

Corporations, int-stock companies, and associations shall pay 50 
cents for each $1,000 of capital, surplus, and undivided profits used in 
any of the activities or functions of their business, inclu ng such sums 
as may be invested in or loaned upon stocks, bonds, mortgages, real 
estate, or other securities. 

I doubt very much whether the full force of that provision is 
appreciated. The investments of both the fire and life insur- 
ance companies are covered in section 56. This section, for in- 
stance, would have the following effect upon the fire insurance 
companies : 

There are held many millions of dollars as investments. The 
double taxation criticized a moment ago upon the dividends paid, 
unless the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
should be adopted, is one burden. The one in section 56, on 
page 99 of the bill, is another burden of 50 cents per thousand 
on capital, surplus, and undivided profits used in the business, 
including such sums as may be invested in bonds, mortgages, 
and the like. This will put an additional burden upon these 
companies. 

The third burden I find on page 115 of the bill, in the follow- 
ing words: 

Each policy of insurance or other instrument, by whatever name the 
same shall be called, by which insurance shall be made or renewed upon 
— of any description (including rents or profits), whether against 
peril by sea or on d waters, or by fire or lightning, or other peril, 
made by any person, tion, or corporation, upon the amount of 


wh ly a charged, one-half of 1 cent on each dollar or fractional part 
ereof. 


Exempting companies that are purely mutual in character. 

This is a third burden, Mr. President. I have computed, 
from the premiums paid on fire insurance alone in the United 
States, what this additional burden will mean to the fire insur- 
ance business of this country.. In 1915 there were paid by 
property owners in the United States $349,647,280 in pre- . 
miums. One-half of 1 per cent of the premium will mean 
$1,748,236 alone added to the cost of carrying fire insurance by 
the property owners of the country. 

Neither fire nor life insurance companies can stand indefinite 
burdens heaped upon them. Either class of companies—and I 
apply my reasoning now to both of them—when the burdens 
reach a certain point must pass the burden on to the person or 
property insured or the companies eventually must go into 
bankruptcy. These excessive burdens laid upon the insurance 
interests of the country will have one or the other effect in- 
evitably. Senators must not look alone to the large rescurces 
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of such companies. Large resources are balanced by nearly as 
large liabilities, leaving only a prudent margin of safety. 

There is yet another burden carried by the fire insurance 
company. The rates of fire insurance are regulated by the 
statutes of the several States. In addition to that, in every 
State where the regulation occurs they are charged a license 
fee upon the business done, and, in addition to that, charges 
nre made for licensing their agents that represent them in the 
State. 

This license fee is not a mere license fee; it is a revenue 
measure. Under the guise of inspecting and examining and 
licensing them to do business and protecting the policyholders, 
the State makes it a source of revenue; and the larger States 
and some of the smaller ones, in proportion to their revenues 
received from the taxation of property, show that they receive 
many millions of dollars annually from this source alone. 
About $15,000,000 are collected every 12 months from the life 
insurance companies of the United States alone under the guise 
of license fees. In fact, they are mere revenue measures, tax- 
ing the companies for the privilege of doing business in the 
States. 

Here, then, are at least four burdens laid upon the fire insur- 
ance companies of the country. One is a 2 per cent tax under 
this bill—doubling the present rate—upon the net income. An- 
other is a tax of 50 cents per thousand proposed upon the 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits of the company, includ- 
ing such sums as may be invested in the various securities I 
have named. Another is one-half of 1 per cent on $349,000,000 
andeover of premiums collected annually. The fourth is the 
rates that are fixed by the States and the charges for inspection 
and license fees in the several States of the Union. 

It seems to me, in view of the necessary character of insur- 
ance, that it should be the last thing in the world to be singled 
out and burdened with additional taxes. In addition to all 
those proposed burdens, all the companies pay the usual prop- 
erty taxes of all other citizens. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suarrorm in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On yesterday I suggested that this 
seemed to be not only double taxation but treble taxation; and 
now, from the statement made by the Senator, it seems that it is 
quadruple taxation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is quadruple taxation; yes, sir. The 
more the Senator from New Hampshire and others investigate 
this matter the more unjust the burden will appear to be upon 
not only a legitimate enterprise but a necessary enterprise for 
the people of New Hampshire and Illinois. Our business men 

“can not survive without adequate property insurance. It is as 
legitimate and necessary an occupation as I know of in the 
country. 

Before I leave this subject I wish to make some comments 
which will apply to all forms of insurance—life insurance, fire 
insurance, casualty insurance, surety bonds, compensation 
bonds, bonds covering the action of the elements, either the 
wind or marine risks, or whatever the form of hazard that 
is to be written, whether it be as extended in the covering of the 
risk as written by the Lloyds or confined simply to the issuing 
of a policy against the hazards of fire. 

There are in the United States 28,000,000 policyholders of 
life insurance alone, including the ordinary policy and the 
industrial policy, the individual policy, and the group policy 
that is written. I have a paper protesting, in behalf of the 
numerous companies in the United States, representing the 
28,000,000 policyholders, against the radical departure proposed 
in this bill in the levying of additional taxes upon this neces- 
sary form of contract: 
> How can the imposition in peaceful America of such taxation as fs 
proposed by no war-ridden country in the world be defended ?7— 

It asks. 7 

I might amplify this statement by saying that with all of 
these powers there is no proposal to levy a burden upon the 
life or fire insurance companies of the foreign countries 
named hereinafter. It continues: 

Recently in South Africa, upon the suggestion of proposing a tax 
on life insurance, the members of Parliament were immediately polled, 
and over two-thirds at once telegraphed their opposition to this measure, 
notwithstanding the great need of this part of the British Empire. 

The Canadian minister of finance has stated that life insurance will 
be the last thing that Canada would attempt to tax. 

England since 1857 has exempted a sixth part of every per- 
son's income from income tax. If a person has an income of 
$6.000 u year, $1,000 of it is exempted totally if used for life 
insurunce.. It may be devoted to life-insurance purposes, to 


earrying any kind of policy he pleases, paid out in the premium, 
but that much of it is exempted as a premium on his thrift in 
providing for the unseen contingencies of the future. So the 
amount paid for life insurance is a deduction, just like a prop- 
erty tax in that country, and has been for many years. 

Germany is contributing heavily, by governmental aid, to compulsory 
life insurance. 

In the face of the great military and financial burden she is 
carrying, her fiscal policy has never been so extended as to tax 
the life-insurance interests of that empire. 

Peaceful America is the only place I know of, in the history 
of legislation of the civilized powers, where it is proposed to 
put this burden upon the life-insurance and fire-insurance in- 
terests of the country. We are at peace, and yet we are penaliz- 
ing these great beneficial companies that protect our lives and 
write risks upon our property to protect us from bankruptcy 
in case of disaster. ` 

What possible defense can there be for such a fiscal policy? 

There is yet another provision, Mr. President, in part 2, 
affecting corporations. There is an exemption made of a cer- 
tain part of the capital stock of the company carrying a risk. 
Ninety-nine thousand dollars of the capital stock is exempted. 
All above that is taxed. There is only one basis upon which to 
put the $99,000 exemption in the insurance business. It is that 
the insurance policies issued are guaranteed by the $99,000 of 
capital. That is the fund that lies behind the policy to secure 
its payment in the event of loss. 

I think this provision of the bill was written without specific 
knowledge of the requirements of various States of the Union 
as to the amount of capital stock. The State of New York, as I 
remember, provides that a minimum capitalization of $300.000 
is necessary for the organizing of a fire insurance company. 
The State of Illinois provides a minimum capital stock varying 
with the conditions that present themselves. I think 10 or 11, 
as I recall now from memory, of the largest States of the Union 
have a minimum capitalization for a fire insurance company. 
They have the same thing for a life insurance company, for that 
matter, too. 

The capital stock of a company in the first instance is the 
resource behind the policy that is written. It is a liability. 
It is like the premiums collected, some of which are set aside 
as a reserve to add to the securities as the liability increases 
with the writing of policies. It is like the premiums collected 
on life insurance policies. What becomes of them? Are they 
the resources of the company, belonging to the corporate entity 
that we call the company? Not in the least. The premiums 
collected, together with the capital stock, if there be any—if 
it be not wholly mutual in form—constitute a fund set aside 
for the security of the policyholder, to make good the contract 
upon the happening of the contingency. 

It is proposed to take the income in premiums each year and 
tax it, by the bill as it is reported here. 

I do not see the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sruxtoxs!. 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, present, but I have 
no doubt he could tell me—he need not be sent for; he prob- 
ably is busy upon something else; I only wish to make the in- 
quiry now, and he can answer it at any time before the matter 
is disposed of—whether the provision on page 36 of the bill 
as reported by the Senate Committee on Finance has been 
changed, or whether any change is contemplated. 

As the bill came from the House, in lines 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 
the House provided: 

And in the case of insurance companies the net addition, if any, 
required by law to be made within the year to reserve funds and the 


sums other than dividends paid within the year on policy and an- 
nuity contracts > 


May be deducted. 

I think this Is a necessary deduction. Conceive for a moment 
of the infinite injustice of permitting this provision to stand 
stricken out. I prefer to think it was an oversight and was 
inadvertently omitted. 

As the bill came from the House it only reenacted the pro- 
vision found in section 2 of the act of 1913. Section 2 is the 
income section of the Underwood tariff act. 

What are these net additions to the reserve each year? An 
elementary knowledge of life insurance is all that is necessary, 
I think, to show the fairness of such an exemption. The person 
receiving a life insurance policy at a certain age belongs to his 
class. For each $1,000 of life insurance written at his age the 
mortality tables say that it is necessary to charge a given 
premium. He pays that given premium at the stipulated age 
at which he enters. The premium is based upon the expec- 
tancy. The mortality table is the product of years of experi- 
ence. Without it and its guiding hand no life insurance company 
could successfully maintain itself in the country. 
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One hundred thousand persons are taken at a given age or at 
birth. It is noted each year how many die, and the records 
are kept of the hundred thousand human beings until the last 
relic of mortality has gone to his grave.. The expectancy at a 
given age is estimated from the number of years that each lives, 
beginning at this certain age, whatever it may be. The premium 
with a man 25 years of age necessarily is less than one at 50. 
The premium at 25 is fixed upon the idea that as he grows older, 
based upon his expectation in the mortality table, the cost of 
carrying his risk would necessarily increase. He pays more at 
25 than the risk really costs, but the life insurance company 
equalizes the contract, and when he reaches the age of 50 or 
beyond he pays less than his risk is worth. Paying more at one 
time and at the other less, it equalizes itself so that the amount 
paid per thousand is a fair paying rate for the risk at the age 
at which he receives the policy issued by the company. 

This premium that he pays each year in every well-conducted 
insurance company in this country is no more of a resource or 
an asset individual to the company than the deposits in a sav- 
ings bunk or commercial bank is a part of the individual or cor- 
porate property of the bank or banker. 

For every thousand dollars of life insurance there is set aside 
a reserve to cover the maturity of the contract, whether it be an 
endowment, life policy, annuity, or in whatever form it may be 
written. So when the premium is paid annually the reserve laws 
of, say, the State of New York apply to it. Some of the largest 
insurance companies in the world have their home offices in New 
York City. Many others, though doing business all over the 
country, have their offices in certain others of the Eastern States. 
These companies are all of them doing business on the level-up 
premium plan, but the largest companies in the world now are 
mutual companies. Some of them started as stock companies 
years ago, but the very philosophy of life insurance companies 
precludes the idea of its being a profit-making enterprise except 
to the policyholder, because if one idea has developed it is that 
the mutualizing of the companies is the natural tendency of the 
business. Consequently some of the original stock companies 
now have a mutual department, so that you can write one kind 
of policy or another according to your wishes, 

The policyholder each year pays a premium. The laws of 
New York, the laws of Massachusetts, the laws of Pennsylvania, 
the laws of Ohio, the laws of Illinois, the laws of every State 
that I ever had any occasion to investigate, require, if I pay, 
for instance, $35 premium on a thousand at my age, a certain 
proportion of that to be set aside as a reserve. What for? For 
the guarantee of the performance of the promise to pay my 
policy when the event happens. 

What becomes of the other, some one says? Does that become 
an asset of the company, increasing the profits of the stock- 
holders? It can not, if ıt is a mutual; it is an impossibility. 
The net reserve that is set aside for each thousand dollars of 
insurance represents a liability and a resource to meet that 
liability. It is equally so with a stock company. The net reserve 
laws require it to be done by them. 

What becomes of this net addition to the reserve required by 
the laws of New York State? Does it lie idle? Is it deposited in 
some favored bank and nothing done with it? Certainly not. 
It becomes a resource for investment purposes. It goes into your 
State, Mr. President [Mr. SgArrorH in the chair], in the cities 
and in the agricultural districts, it goes into my State, and into 
many of the Southern States. 

I have a list of the investments of one of the principal com- 
panies in New York City; a company of more than $800,000,000 
of resources and of almost an equal amount of liabilities, except- 
ing only their surplus. That is set aside as a prudent dictate of 
the business men who conduct this great enterprise. The people 
of Alabama, Louisiana, Illinois, Colorado, all pay premiums. In 
every State in the Union, all over Canada, in Europe, you find 
premiums collected. I go down into the State of Alabama, and 
I find more money loaned in Alabama by this company than is 
taken out in premiums. I find more money loaned in my own 
State than is paid out by the policyholders to the company in 
premiums annually. : 

These premiums then are set aside as a net addition to the 
reserve annually under the laws of the State where the life 
insurance company is created and are invested in interest-bear- 
ing securities, bonds, mortgages, investments that are approved 
by the insurance department of the State and of the several 
other States where these companies do business. 

The interest is collected. It is added to the principal. I 
am speaking now of the premium. I am speaking of it as a 
principal sum for the guarantee of the policyholder. 

Now, what is the cost of insurance? It is the original cost 
based on the mortality table, carrying a thousand dollars, let 
us say. Then in addition to that there is a cost which I sup- 


pose a manufacturer would call overhead charges, the mana- 
gerial labor that is rendered at the different offices, the presi- 
dent, and other executive officers who have a general knowledge 
and supervision of the business, the actuarial department, the 
investment department, the department of the local agent who 
solicits and receives new business. Commissions are paid to the 
soliciting agent. This is a part of the cost of management. 
This belongs to the charge that is loaded on the premium in 
addition to the cost of carrying, based upon the experience of 
mortality tables. 

Now, what else? The reserve set aside for each thousand is 
invested and bears some rate of interest. In a mutual policy 
we pay so much annually based on the mortality table and the 
cost of doing business. At the end of the year, if the interest 
rates are high, better than common, the income will be high, 
more will be collected and credited to your thousand dollars 
insurance earned out of your net reserve for the addition of the 
whole amount of the reserve for the year. That and all preced- 
ing payments are cumulative. If the cost is lower than calcu- 
lated and interest rates better, a refund to the policyholder 
is made. They form a pool set aside and invested to run a race 
with the liability on your policy. 

What is the natural result? The better the interest rates are 
and the lower costs and taxes the lower your charge will be. 
If the rates of interest go down your premium goes up. This is 
true of either a mutual or stock company. 

What else is there charged in outside of the cost or risk and 
doing the business? The taxation, the $15,000,000 of tax charged 
the life insurance company, to illustrate by different Stetes 
of the United States, under the guise of license fees, but in 
reality a revenue rate that is charged to the cost of carrying 
life insurance. Every additional tax, everything in this reve- 
nue bill, will be loaded on the premium carried down the line 
and charged to the policyholder when he takes out a policy of 
insurance, or if it is a mutual company it will increase the cost 
of carrying each thousand dollars of the risk. 

That is what it means as written in this bill. It means lond- 
ing a charge upon the policyholder and making the burden that 
much more. 

So I am opposed to it. I do not think it ought to be allowed. 
I think it is a bad place to collect money, the last place in the 
world. I want to collect money not from all people who are 
prudent and thrifty enough and think enough of their families 
and those dependent upon them to provide for the contingency 
that comes some time to all of us. 

I have already adverted to the fact that Great Britain since 
1857 has exempted the sixth of a man’s income to encourage 
and to buy life insurance. 

That was done when Queen Victoria was on the throne of 
England, at the beginning or when she was a young woman in 
her reign, and in all the mutations of earthly affairs that have 
swept over the United Kingdom, in all the great parliamentary 
struggles ending in the difficulty consequent upon the dispute 
between the House of Commons and the House of Lords in 
England on the taxation of ground values, the questions raised 
by Lloyd-George, and all of those controversies of an acute 
character, this great citadel of life insurance has never been 


attacked in the United Kingdom. Gladstone, John Bright, Cob- - 


den in his palmiest days, never offered to tax life insurance, 
In the days when England was waging desperate war for her 
life, when Napoleon sought the domination of Europe, even 
then in those days England rose and said it would be a crime 
to impose a burden upon life insurance. In all that time no one 
ever for a moment gaid that this was a proper source to raise 
money, even in the supreme struggle for the preservation of the 
nation’s life. Not from the days of Waterloo to the days of the 
Battle of the Marne, Mr. President, has England undertaken to 
lay a burden upon life insurance. 

I am at a loss to understand why this is proposed. I depart 
from the political aspect of it and address myself to the eco- 
nomic side of the question. I can not think that it has been 
well considered. I can not think it is deliberate. I can not 
think that this burden would be added to a contract that is 
so beneficent in character and so philanthropic in its ultimate 
purpose. 

I hold no stock in any life insurance company, fire insurance 
company, or in any bank. I should like to know why a bank 
ought to be taxed on its circulation, which I think is just, why 
it ought to be taxed on its income, like the rest of us. which 
still I think is just, ond why then ought it to be taxed 50 cents 
on its capital stock, surplus, undivided profits, and the money 
invested in any form of bond or mortgage that it uses in its 
activities. 

Why single out the banks? It is said that they have large 
resources. Have they? Have they liabilities? AN the banks 
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that I know anything about are the ones I investigated after 
they went into the hands of a receiver, and I found that with 
the very large resources of a bank went a correspondingly 


large liability. It is not their money; first, it is the stock- 
holders’ money, and after that the greater part of it is the de- 
positors’ money. It is the ‘same way with these companies I 
am talking about. 

Now, why burden them unduly? It is said we shall have to 
have revenue, Where will we get revenue? From whom? You 
say that we on the minority side of the Chamber are in favor 
of preparedness, adequate sums for the military establishment, 
for the upbuilding of the Navy, for fortifications, military posts 
inland, and so on, and you ask where will we get the money for 
it? You say that we are great in preparation until you come 
to devise methods of taxation. 

I will tell you where I would get the money in a moment. I 
want as preliminary to state that out of the $777,000,000 that 
was collected the last fiscal year, ending the 80th of June, 
1916, $211,000,000 came from customs duties and $514,000,000 
of it came from direct taxes. The direct taxes are divided in 
about $304,000,000 from ordinary internal revenue receipts, 
$84,000,000 from the emergency tax of October 22, 1914, and 
about $124,000,000 from the corporation and individual income 
tax paid throughout this country. 

If I were levying taxes, Mr. President, and had power to write 
a bill I have a pretty well-defined notion of how I would write 
it. I am not merely criticizing the majority side of this Cham- 
ber, but I am constructively criticizing it. I would substitute 
the method of taxation that I favor. 

They say you are in favor of a high protective tariff. I am 
not. I am in favor of a reasonably protective tariff. 

I am in favor of a protective tariff that is adequate to give 
the advantage to our producers and our markets and to raise a 
large part of our revenues from customs duties and not from 
direct taxes, 

They say a large part, how much? As much as we have levied 
in the times when we were in authority in Congress and in the 
Executive authority. How much is that? We have uniformly 
raised from 45 to 50 per cent of our total ordinary revenue from 
customs duties. In 1910 under the Republican act, which ceased 
to exist October 3, 1913, we raised nearly $333,000,000 from 
customs duties alone. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, under the tariff act 
of October 8, 1918, we raised $211,000,000 from customhouse 
taxation, as our Democratic brethren call it, and as we say we 
raised it from customs duties, that impose a larger part of the 
burden upon the importer, the man abroad who sells in our 
market. We charge him a license fee for getting in here. How 
much is that? 

There was $122,000,000 less of customs duties raised in 1916 
than were raised in 1910. 

In 1915, the fiscal year ending that year, it was a little worse 
than it was this year. We raised then from customs duties 
$209,000,000, in round figures, under the Democratic administra- 
tion since the 3d day of October, 1913. 

Mr. President, instead of collecting from 45 to 50 per cent 
and-a fraction of our total revenues from customs duties, we 
have collected from 27 to 30 per cent of our total revenues from 
customs duties under the Underwood law since October 8, 1913. 

There is where the difference comes in. We can not forever 
appropriate without some time taxing. When we tax, we have 
got to tax either the one way or the other. It must be either 
a direct or an indirect tax. 

I reprobate the fiscal policies of the party now in power, be- 
cause they inevitably drive toward the system of direct taxation. 

We favor on this side of the Chamber the placing of the 
burden upon the shoulders of those who live outside of our coun- 
try. If they are to share in our benefits, we tax them at the 
customhouse and make them pay it. 

The criticism is—I have heard it here in this Chamber so 
many times—that whatever is charged by way of a duty on a 
like domestic article is added to the price of the article in our 
domestic market, and that the proprietor, the manufacturer, the 
dealer, whoever he may be, gets the enhanced price and puts it 
in his pocket, and that it is a consumption tax. 

‘The answer to that is the price of beef before the war began. 
When the great packing houses of Chicago built their slaughter- 
houses in Argentina, constructed their refrigerator boats to 
come to New Orleans and other of our port cities, under the 
free list of meat products, it was confidently predicted—and I 
heard it on the majority side of the Chamber—that the price of 
meat would be thereby diminished. 

It had the same effect it has always had from the earliest 
times that this process has been tried. The beef coming up 
from a boat clearing out of Buenos Aires selling its products in 


our market did not reduce the price; but in our country they 
raised the price of beef to the prices found on our markets anil 
sold it at that enhanced price after the product was free listed. 
That was before the European war broke out. 

In imports and exports connected with this same subject 
there is some very interesting matter. I shall not read it at 
length. I shall content myself with some general observations, 
quoting such part as I need to illustrate from memory, embody- 
ing the details later into the Conaresstonar Recorp if I am 
permitted when I ask that permission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator ask permis- 
sion now? ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask permission now that at the close 
of my address I may be permitted to place in the RECORD. ex- 
tracts from various documents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection; the 
request will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHERMAN. So instead of reading at any length from 
those documents I shall merely recite some facts which are 
apparent. 

For instance, in 1906 our free imports were $549,000,000; our 
dutiable imports were $676,000,000. Our total imports were 
$1,226,000,000. There were free of those imports 44.81 per cent. 
There was dutiable 55.19 per cent. Our dutiable and ordinary 
receipts that year were $55+4,000,000; duties collected $300,- 
000,000 ; and to divide it on a 50 per cent basis of customhouse 
collections and from all other sources, including internal reve- 
nue, 50 per cent. It runs in the ratio of from 45 to 50 per 
cent down to 1913. On the 3d day of October of that year the 
Republican protective tariff act ceased to exist. In its place 
came the Democratic act of October 3, 1913. 

In 1914 the 30th of June ended the greater part of that fiscal 
year. It was not entirely a year under the Democratic tariff.. 
Certain rates had been postponed. Certain results evidently 
were had from the schedules that remained in force for a time 
from the old tariff act. The free imports of 1914 were $1,127,- 
000,000. The dutiable imports were $766,000,000. The total im- 
ports were $1,893,000,000. There were free 59.44 per cent and 
40.56 per cent were dutiable. Seven hundred and thirty-four 
million dollars was collected as the dutiable revenue receipts of 
the Government; $292,000,000 were the receipts from customs 
duties. Thirty-nine per cent of our total revenues of the country 
passing into the Public Treasury were customhouse receipts, 
and 61 per cent were receipts from other sources, all of them 
direct taxes with the single exception of a portion of the miscel- 
laneous receipts and a couple of battleships were sold for 
$12,000,000. That was before the price of shipping had gone up. 

In 1915, without reading the figures, I wish only to quote that 
there were 61 per cent of the imports dutiable, 61 and a fraction 
as against 38 and a fraction, 61 per cent free as against 38 per 
cent dutiable, and the total proportion of customs revenues for 
that year was 89 per cent of our total revenues and 61 per cent 
from direct taxation. 

In 1915 it ran 80 to 70. In 1916 it ran 27 to 73. Out of the 
total of $777,000,000 of public revenues collected for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1916, 27 per cent of it was derived from 
customs duties and 73 per cent from direct taxation. That is 
charged to the war. That is a misapprehension. Our customs 
duties decreased. 

Let me quote some other figures: Our total foreign trade is 
composed of our imports and exports combined. In 1906 under 
Republican tariff schedules for every article of merchandise 
that came in of our total foreign trade our exports were 58 
per cent and our imports were 42 per cent. 

It ran in something like the same ratio down to 1913. In the 
last year mentioned—1913—57 per cent of our total foreign 
trade was exports and 43 per cent imports. Beginning with 
1914, 55 per cent, under the Democratic act of October 3, 1913, 
which was claimed to be a revenue tariff, our exports were 55 
per cent and our imports were 45 per cent of our total foreign 
trade. In 1916, 66 per cent of our total foreign trade consisted 
of exports and 84 per cent of imports. 

It will be observed that, with the tremendous exports of the 
fiscal year 1916, our per cent of exports of our total foreign 
trade was only 66, which is only 8 per cent higher than the per 
cent of exports in 1906, 

In conducting a business, Mr. President, I do not care to look 
at the sum total in dollars and cents when I go to figure the 
profit and loss side of the ledger; what I want to ascertain is 
what per cent net I have gained at the end of the year. If I 
am running a cotton mill I will do the same thing; if I have 
an iron foundry or am making brake shoes in South Chicago, I 
ask the same thing—how much have I made at the end of my 
business year; what per cent have I earned on the amount of 
money invested? It does not make any difference how small 
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it is, if it is earning a profit and is still on the safe side; equally 

it does not make any difference how small the percentage is, 

if it is on the other side of the ledger I have lost something for 

the year. It is, after all, the percentages that are significant, 

Mr. President; it is the percentage that counts; it is the per- 
- centage that indicates the direction in which we are traveling. 

So in 1906—a Republican protective-tariff peace year, with 
all the world-peace merchandise—our percentage of exports 
was 58 per cent of our total foreign trade and our imports were 
42 per cent; while in 1916, with Europe at war, with the nations 
of the Old World in deadly conflict, with armed legions cover- 
ing all Europe, with the pursuits of peace largely lost to the 
industrial world, at that time, Mr. President, when they drew 
upon us for vast sums, when they borrowed our money, when 
they bought our merchandise and sent us their gold, when they 
exchanged their credit for our products—in that year, Mr. 
President, our exports equaled only 66 per cent of our foreign 
trade—S per cent more than in a peace year! 

How much were our exports then? Four billion three hun- 
dred and thirty-three million dollars, and only 8 per cent more 
than in the peace year of 1906. I repeat, Mr. President, it is 
the per cent that counts; it is the per cent which indicates the 
direction in which we are traveling. 

Without referring to any tabulations which I have made, let 
me add in 1916 some invidious comparisons with 1913. We have 
segregated the peace merchandise from the war merchandise; 
the peace years from the war years. The peace merchandise is 
the kind that the ordinary person, not drawing lines too tight 
by way of distinction, would understand comprises those articles 
that do not enter directly into military or naval operations. I 
do not include even footgear as a part of the munitions of war, 
although every great St. Louis beot and shoe house has an 
anprecedented balance in its foreign trade caused by this form 
of export. 

The war merchandise is the kind that enters, without further 
change of form, except the mere putting it together, if it be 
shipped in the knocked-down form, directly into military or 
naval operations. In that division, therefore, between peace 
merchandise and war merchandise is a most significant explana- 
tion of this difference of 8 per cent. 

T take all of the peace merchandise of 1913—the last year of 
a Republican protective tariff, when there was no thought of 
war—and I figure all of the peace merchandise in that year in 
one column. I turn to the identical articles in the war year of 
1916 and figure them in another column. If I place the peace 
merchandise of 1916 in the ledger alongside of the peace mer- 
chandise of 1913—1916 being a war year and 1913 a peace yeur— 
the comparison is very significant. 

In 1916 the industrial energies of the great powers of Europe 
were engaged in battle; they were not developing their export 
trade. The merchant shipping of England had in a large part 
been withdrawn from peaceful transportation and had been 
devoted to warlike naval purposes. The mines and the mills 
of England were turning out shells and guncotton. The em- 
ployees who had been on the great pay rolls of England were 
carrying muskets in the field. 

In spite of those conditions our exports of peace merchandise 
in 1913 were $100,000,000 more than the like identical articles 
of peace merchandise in 1916. In other words, in the war 
year of 1916 the exports of peace merchandise were a hundred 

million dollars less than the exports of the same articles 
in 1913. 

Our exports of peace merchandise have diminished, even in a 
war year, with $2,197,000,000 of export trade, ending in June, 
1916—with that tremendous volume, the greatest in the history 
of the Republic—our exports of peace merchandise in the war 
year of 1916, under a Democratic tariff, are $100,000,000 less, 
in round figures, than the exports of similar articles in 1913. 

Let me draw the deadly parallel, Mr. President, with another 
double column, I take the war merchandise of 1913—a peace 
year—and compare it with the war merchandise of 1916—a 
war year. In that war merchandise I do not include either 
horses or the “Government mule,” but still $73,000,000 worth 
of horses went out last year from our country and about 
$23,000,000 worth of mules. I exclude those in order to be 
accurate and to be fair. The war-merchandise exports for 
the year ending June 30, 1916, aggregated $1,500,000,000 more 
than the exports of the war merchandise of 1913; and still it 
is 7 5 that all of this prosperity is caused by a Democratic 
tariff. 

Our Democratic friends say, “ Look at our export trade; look 

- at our direct taxes; look at the Federal reserve act; look at 
the Federal Trade Commission; look at the rural-credits bill; 
look at our legislation.” That is given by them as the cause of 


the alleged prosperity which they clafm is sweeping over the 
country. 

Why, the rural-credits law is a joke in most places—an idle 
jest. We do not need that half so much as we need something 
else. I know what the farmers of this country need. I think 
I can speak with as much authority for the farmers as can 
anybody else in this Chamber. 

What we need in this country, in every place, North and 
South as well, is more farmers. 

What we need now is not so much 8 per cent money às a 
farmer who is willing to go out on the land and work 14 hours 
a day, who is willing to work with his hands in sunshine and 
in storm; a boy who is willing to stay on the farm, do that 
kind of work, and get the rewards and the sturdy, manly inde- 
pendence that inevitably follow from a well-managed agricul- 
tural occupation. 

There is not a farmer in all the great Northwestern country 
that I know of who is not meeting the problem daily, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of getting farm help. Our educational system is to blame; 
public sentiment is to blame; the false sense of pride that some 
of us have is to blame. 

I would not give a rap, Mr. President, for an education in a 
university that sends the boy home with the degrees consequent 
upon a five years’ course; I would not pay his passage money 
across the ocean to old Oxford, if it brings him back home with 
degrees and still he is ashamed of his father, with his old over- 
alls and the work-hardened palms of his hands. If it only gives 
him degrees that start him on the highway to being a human 
loafer, and looking upon men who work with their hands as 
following a menial occupation it were better he never left home. 
Our universities and our colleges have done too much of that 
in the last 30 years. 

I have more respect for the man who will work with his 
hands and not be ashamed of it than I have for the graduate of 
Harvard, Yale, or Oxford who will blush every time he is asked 
how his father makes a living, and he says he is a farmer, or 
that he works on a farm or in a foundry or that he is a carpenter 
or a shoemaker or a blacksmith. 

What we need in this country, Mr. President, is not rural 
credits; we need more men who will work. There is more lazi- 
ness in this country than there is want. More men looking for 
a job than are looking for work. 

I never have seen the time in my life since I left home at 13 
years of age that I have been out of a job, and I have been 
through a good part of three Democratic administrations, and 
that is saying considerable. 

If I could not get my kind of a job, I took the kind I eould get; 
and as soon as I could do better I did so, as everybody ought to 
do, I believe. However, as I have said, I never have seen the 
time yet that I was out of work. 

Instead of pluming ourselves on our superior wisdom as 
statesmen who are going to solve the question of back to the 
farm ” with a rural-credits bill, with cheap money which will not 
cheapen elbow grease 5 cents on the dollar, we should do 
something to get men who will farm. If you do not, and if you 
give them money, when you get through all you will have will 
be a bad Government debt. 

A good old Puritan, whose ancestors came from New England, 
once asked me why I was against the literacy test in the im- 
migration bill. I said, Because we are educating too many 
American-born boys whose ancestors run back to the Mayflower 
not to work.” 

Down South, where you have a good many darkies, some of 
you got an idea they ought to do the manual labor. I do not 
think there is anybody in the Senate that I know of shares 
that idea. I have a very great respect and a positive liking for 
many of you fellow Senators who come from down in that 
country, for you are pretty stalwart Americans, but every once 
in a while there is somebody with a mistaken notion there that 
anybody who goes out and digs in the ground or pushes a juck 
plane or swings an ax or pulls a crosscut saw is working just 
like a negro. 

Why, the strength and the greatness of Germany are due to 
the fact that her people will work at anything that is legitimate. 
Why is it that little Belgium once blossomed like a garden? For 
the same reason. Colonies of Belgians came to my section of the 
country long ago, before the war broke out, and I know of their 
thrift and industry. Why has Holland with her dikes wrested 


from the sea her fertile gardens? Because she will work; she has) 


done it with the labor of her own hands. The best artificers in 
the world come from the low countries; the best polishers and 
cutters of precious stones come from Antwerp and Amsterdam; 
and all of them work. England's glory and the greatness of her 
race is in the colonists who work, whom she has sent around the 
world, from Plymouth Rock to Australia. 
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Why, the rural-credits bill has had no more to do with the 
prosperity of this country than a canceled postage stamp in 
diminishing the resources of the postal revenue. 

A rural-credits bill! I hope some of you who need it will 
get cheap money, and that you will persuade others to go out 
in the fields and work. But if you are going to get 3 per cent 
money in order to hire somebody to do something you ought tu 
do yourself, I will vete to repeal it the first chance I get. 

I do not want cheap money from a land bank to be a sort of 
viearious atonement for a man who will not work himself. 

That is what is the matter with this country. You always 
want to get something for nothing. Release credits! Yes; we 
are going to have free credit. It is always something free. 

I heard Tim Murphy, the old-time actor, on one occasion. He 
did not have a very good crowd when he started, but he got 
out on the stage and went on with a sort of monologue. Finally 
he rose upon his toes, and he said, “ What I have to offer now 
is the great attraction of my show. Everybody come, because 
it is absolutely free.” And they came running in from the out- 
side, like a house on fire. 

So whenever the Democratic Party wants to stay in or wants 
to get in it always has something free. You are going to have 
money borrowed by the farmers free or at 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent or, like Coxey's bonds of 25 or 30 years ago, noninterest- 

` bearing bonds. 

Who would want them? I do not know. I would not want 
them for any funds that I might be custodian of. No life in- 
surance company would want them, for they have to secure 
some income from their investments. 

But, nevertheless, our Democratie friends want something 
free. As far back as I can remember, Mr. President, they 
cried “free trade”; just 20 years ago this summer we were in 
the throes of “ free silver”; and now it is “ free credit.” No- 
body but the Infinite knows what will be free next. 

Can anybody have free credit? Credit is like character; it 
is made by your life, your industry, your thrift, your conduct, 
your standing with your fellow men; and all the legislation 
that can proceed from this Chamber, and all the Federal re- 
serve banks and rural-credit systems that may be created may 
come and go, and all the other devices that seek to relieve us of 
the burden of the curse or the blessing that Adam put on us in 
the garden may come and go, but we shall still be under the 
painful necessity of observing and obeying the economic laws 
that lie at the foundation of thrift and gain. There will be 
nothing free. Our credit will be what we make it. 

I have no objection to an eight-hour day. I have voted for it 
several times in smaller jurisdictions than we are acting for 
now. So far as I myself am concerned, I do not want for my 

Work any eight-hour day. Under certain exacting conditions 
and surroundings of service, I am willing to give it to others 
who follow occupations that I never have followed, but I do not 
want any limitations on my hours of effort, and I do not want 
any free credit. I do not want any free silver. 

I am just as much opposed to free credit as I am to free 
trade—and that is almost what the bill is which was called 
by Speaker Clank up in Maine last week “the best tariff bill 
the country ever saw." What has it produced? A deficit. 

What kind of a tariff is it? If the platform were to be taken 
as a guide, it would be a tariff for revenue only; but unhappily 
the reports of the Committee on Finance of the Senate and of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House call it a 
“competitive tariff.” 

Well, what is a “competitive tariff,” anyhow? ‘That is a 
new thing which has appeared on the horizon, a new constella- 
tion which arose in 1913 in the economic heavens. A competi- 
tive tariff is a mongrel. It is a mixture, born of a tariff for 
revenue only and free trade; and, like a mule. it has all the 
unholy instincts of both ancestors and the virtues of neither. 

“Tree trade” and “tariff for revenue only” always pro- 
duced industrial chaos in the days of your ancestors, as your 
“ competitive tariff” produced industrial ruin before the present 
war broke out. 

Some of our friends on the other side of the Chamber were 
telling us a while ago—and while the dogs are barking over 
there, to use the classic language of my friend the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Stone], we might just as well bark a 
little ourselves and get some facts in the Recorp—how pros- 
70 155 came right after the tariff bill was passed, in October, 

I saw some of ft in Chicago. In the winter of 1914 I went 
down on Michigan Boulevard one morning, Mr. President, to 
see some of my constituents. I got up about, daylight, and I 
went down to the church of Johnston Myers, the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church, a great stene church. I reached there about 
sunup. In the basement of that church they had arranged a 


very large space in the rear as a kitchen, a place where break- 
fast could be prepared. I went down by invitation. I did not 
know whether anything of that kind was occurring. I had been 
down in Washington all winter. So I went home to see how my 
constituents were getting along. I observed the men who came 
in and went out. They were given their breakfast. We 
counted them. We counted 1,700 men that morning who ate 
breakfast at the Emmanuel Baptist Church on Michigan Boule- 
vard, in the city of Chicago. 

I saw one man with a leather coat on, which indicated that 
he was a freight handler. I tapped him on the shoulder, and I 
said, “How does it happen that you need a breakfast.” He 
said, “I am out of work.” I said, “Where do you work?” 
He replied, “In the Mlinois Central yards; I am a freight 
handler.” I asked him what was the matter. He said, “I 
have nothing to do.” What is the reason?” I inquired. He 
answered, “The trains are taken off; the freight trains have 
been killed; shopmen are laid off; there is no construction work; 
we only repair what we have to repair; there is not anything 
doing in my line; the crews of my train were laid off on the 
1st day of September, 1913.” 

That was a few months after the sun had risen in the heavens 
of prosperity. 

As I have said, there were 1,700 men in that church. For 
safe measure, we might assume that one-third of them were 
tramps, but that would leave something like 1,100 or 1,200 men 
who had as good-looking faces as any of my constituents and 
who were absolutely out of employment and thrown upon 
charity. 

This was in the beginning of the winter of 1913-14. What 
happened? It grew worse all winter. Once after that, in Feb- 
ruary following, I happened to be in the city of Chicago, and I 
went over to what is called by the mun on the street the “ Down 
and Outers’ Hotel,” on the West Side. That is what the boys 
who are out of a job call it, tos. It is really a 5 and 10-cent 
hotel, built and run at cost by Charles G. Dawes. At that hotel, 
if a man is out of work, he is able to get a clean bed, a bath, 
and a meal for from 10 to 12 cents. He is given, in a ward in 
an open room, a clean bed, with clean sheets, with enough of 
them almost for every comer, for 5 cents. Not only that, but a 
bath is required, and that is one of the godliest things I know 
about any institution. A man is required to take a bath before 
he is allowed to go to bed. 

A Democrat said to me that he objected to that because it 
tended to make Republicans out of the men. I said to him, 
“You are mistaken; my Democratic neighbor is as clean as I 
am.” I guess we will let that pass for a jest. I only referred to 
it to place it in your memory, where you will not forget it. 

To continue, I went over to that hotel, where for 10 cents a 
man can get a bed that is closed in, with the same regulations 
in regard to a bath. He would still have to take a bath. When 
you advance in wealth and become the possesser of affluence you 
still are not allowed to indulge in uncleanly habits. You can 
get a doughnut for 1 cent; you can get a cup of coffee for 2 
cents; you can get a piece of pie for 3 cents, and, if you only 
had a dime, by the time you spent the dime you would be ready 
to hunt a job the next day under a Democratic administration. 

I went over there in February, 1914, Mr. President, toward 
the evening. They do not open the doors right away; they open 
them at a given hour; and in February, 1913, there was a string 
waiting like a procession to buy tickets here in Washington 
when the circus comes to town, and they were running both 
ways, north and south—a string of men standing in line wait- 
ing for their turn to go in and get a meal and a bath. That in- 
stitution, until warm weather came, was compelled to turn 
away men who wanted lodging not because they wanted cheap 
accommodations but because they had only a few cents left in 
their possession. This hotel is a monument built by Charles G. 
Dawes to the memory of a noble son who died a few years ago, 
It is a perpetual memorial to the kindly heart and sympathetic 
soul of its founder. Now, that continned—and I am reciting 
the record of my own personal experience on those things— 
until about 1915—the fall of 1914 or the winter of 1915—and 
it is the history of every large city in this country during 
that time. ‘ 

Then a change came. I am going to read from Democratic 
testimony, Mr. President. In the hearings had on this bill 
are the statements of some men that I think material on this 
question. I read from page 228 of the hearings before the sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee of the Senate, This is 


the testimony of Mr. Lamont, president of the American Steel 
Foundries, of Chicago and New York. This was the hearing on 
taxing munitions of war: 


When these 5 munition makers were filled up—and that was 
very soon after t 


e epening of the war—there were still large num- 
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bers of contracts that were available. There was very littic business 
in our own particular Iinc—what we did was mostly for the railroads. 
The business was slack. 


This was at the opening of the war. The business was slack, 
hie says. 


We had two or three of our establishments shut down. We had a 
great many men idle. 


Now, this is where the curtain rises when nobody seems to 
be thinking about it. You know, if you ever examined men in 
the witness chair, that it is a good plan to talk to them about 
something else for a long time, to get their thoughts directed to 
something else, and then, especially if they do not want to reveal 
the whole truth, to ask them about it when they are not think- 
ing. I am disposed to think that the matter was not in issue 
here. I do not mean this of the witnesses, but of those who 
conducted the hearings. They were talking about something 
else, and the witnesses answered when the Senators were not 
thinking of its bearing, maybe, or not thinking about what we 
are thinking of just now, at least. 

He said: 

We had a great many men idle. Ordinarily we employed about seven 
or eight thousand. e accordingly decided to take some ammunition 


contracts. have bere a copy of a contract which we made with His 
f Majesty’s Government, through J. P. Morgan & Co., agents, 


We were not equip to do any of this machining. At about the same 
time we made this contract with Messrs. Morgan & Co, we made a con- 
tract with the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. to do the 
machining, as we were not in position to do the machining. 


Then he goes on to explain how it was sublet and that he 
did not make as much out of it as otherwise would appear, 
which, then becomes material on the subject of the hearing. 
But here is some testimony of this gentleman that business was 
slack and that the war then gave them contracts, 

On page 229 Mr. Lamont continues: 


The provision taxing gross receipts and not net profits and the pro- 
vision exempiing subcontractors were so startling, so revolutionary, 
so hard upon our company, that we at once asked for the courtesy 
path 5 hearing, determined to present these thoughts to your com- 
mittee, 


Then, on page 289 of the same pamphlet, is the testimony of 
Mr. Stedman, vice president of Curtis & Co., of St. Louis, Mo.: 


If we had to pay. that tax, it would be so heavy that we could hardly 
afford to pay it and compere with them, and we would have to shut 
down our shops and proba ly sell our equipment to them. The proposed 
tax is so heavy that I think it would simply result In the cessation of 
that kind of business here. 

Senator THOMAS. How many men would be deprived of employment 
on that account in this country, approximately? 

Mr. Srrpuax. Some of these other gentlemen are more familiar with 
that than I am. 

Senator THomAs. I want only a rough guess. I do not expect you to 
be very accurate. 

Mr. STEDMAN. I should say 25,000 or 50,000. 

Mr. KINXEan More than that. The Westinghouse Co. has 23,000 
working in their shopa; 

The CHAIRMAN. Not all of those are engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions, however? i 

Mr. STEDMAN. Not all of them, but a large percentage of them, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Probably 100,000 in all. employ 3,500, and I am 
arranging to employ 1,500 more. 

Senator THOMAS. Where is ae place of business? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Brie, Pa.. sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What per cent of the 3,500 men would be engaged 
in the manufacture of these munitions? 

GALLAGHER. At my plant, all of them; they would make noth- 
ing else. 

Again, on page 251, I desire very much to have with the other 
in the Recorp the statement of Mr. Scott, president of the 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago, III.: 

I should like to say one word, and that is that practically every line 
of business in the United States has benefited directly or indirectly 
through the war in Europe and in the number of exports that have 
been sent over there for war supplies, which has made money in this 
country plentiful, and which has increased the sale of ladies’ shirt 
waists and men's garters and chewing tobacco and everything else con- 
sumed in this country. ‘They have all benefited directly or indirectly 
through the prosperity that partly comes from the large exportation 
of materials, f products, and supplies that we are furnishing to 
the warring nations in Europe. ow, as they all have benefited 
would not the most equitable way to distribute the tax be to put it 
= 5 and corporations, and then everybody would stand their 
share 


Then, again, on page 267, there is some more corroborative 
evidence of Mr. Andrew C. Gray, attorney at law, representing 
the Chamber of Commerce of Wilniington, Del., speaking of 
the Du Pont Co.: 


They took the contract at the beginning at a dollar a pound for 
military 88 for foreign Governments and the representatives of 
foreign Governments. On the faith of these contracts, and the price 
they were getting—and allow me to say one thing to show you that 
the price was not excessive or extortionate; the military powder 
which they sold for a dollar a pound they had been selling prior to 
the war for 90 cents a pound with 10 per cent off, which would be 81 
cents net. They fixed the price of $1 a pound and increased it only 
19 cents a pound, in view of the vast expenditure they would have 
to make for plant and other purposes and getting the organization 


together. They spent in the construction of new plants out of treir 
gross receipts—and those expenditures have extended almost up to 
the present day, well up to 1916—I know of my own knowledge, 
from information brought nie, some $60,000,000 in plant development. 
t was out of the gross receipts, and realizing when they spent 

it that at the conclusion of this war 90 per cent or more of that 
expenditure would be a total loss. In the manufacture of this powder 
in 18 months they have Pao in wages to laborers, without counting 
overhead, upward of $45,000,000, in the equipment of their plant, 
in obtaining new machinery, etc. anr pald war prices. They did 
not stop at dispute over the price. is terrific amount of wder 
which they sold abroad, and for which the money was sent to this 
country, was not kept by the Du Pont Co., but has been distributed 
all through this country in all ramifications of trade, and at the same 
time the people of whom they bought machinery or anything else 
that was neces in their business did not keep their prices down. 
As you gentlemen know, the pore of nearly every commodity in 
every line of trade has been rapidly increasing Ja the last 18 months, 
The raw material which goes into the manufacture of powder bas in- 
ereased—not doubled or trebled—but increased from twenty times up 
to as much as one hundred times as much as it was two years ago. 
They have had to take that into consideration in the making of these 
contracts. They estimated that their plant would cost about 10 
cents a pound—that Is, new construction, but they found out that it 
cost over 14, Fourteen and 8 per cont gross receipts which this bill 
proposes to put on would be 22, so that the net result would be less 
than what they were receiving before the war, and that in the face of 
the fact that everything that goes into the composition and mannfac- 
ture of powder has been very largely increased. In addition to that, 
I think at the beginning of the war they employed a total of five or 
six thousand men. They have rapidly run that up until to-day in 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Virginia—in those three States alone— 
Sy Pica upwards of 50,0 men—1 think nearer 60,000 than 


Mr. pu Poyr. Say 50,000. 

Mr. Gray. About 50,000 to-day. Ever since the beginning of the 
war they have been paying every man whom they empioyea higher 
wages—and I am speaking now of actual laborers in the plant and 
not the office force or yA e of that kind, which, of course, is 
very huge, to look after its business—they have pa the laborers in 
that plant higher wages than were ever paid munition workers before, 
In addition to paying them these higher wages in order to get a 
better organizntion and preserve their working force intact, they have 
been giving monthly bonuses of 20 per cent on top of those wages. 
So that they have distributed in wages in 14 months $25,000,000 and 
bonuses of 20 per cent to their employees besides. 


On page 269, I wish to insert something that is not strictly 
material here, and I am going to read it so as to have it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with the rest of my observations. I 
have heard a good deal of talk—somewhat loosely and incon- 
siderately, I think—of the lack of patriotism of large concerns; 
that the man who controls millions, or who himself is worth 
millions, ceases to he a patriot; that his millions own him; 
that he does not own his millions. I have heard that the man 
of wealth has no regard for the public defense. I have heard 
that criticism a great many times. 

Here is Mr. Gray’s testimony on that subject. I anticipate 
that he would not put such evidence in a hearing of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate unless it were true. I wish, in justice 
to those men who are reputed to handle millions and to be 
millionaires themselves, to read into the ConGRresstonar RECORD 
what they did when the War Department went to them to buy 
some of the munitions of war that our own country needs. 


I do not know how—if this tax is imposed on military powes which 
comprises such a great percentage of the Du Pont Co.'s business—they 
can pay this tax without raising the price on their blasting powder and 
dynamite. This company has been eügaged in a huge business and has 
been selling its product abroad. It has been buying its raw materia! at 
a greatly increased price in this country, It has been dividing up the 
money it has received from abroad. It has not raised its price upon 
commercial powder—that is, blasting powder and dynamite. he 
American people are getting powder, among the very few things they 
are getting, at no higher price to-day than thcy were getting it before 
the war began. The United States Government is getting powder from 
the Du Pont Co. at the same price they got it before the war began. 
Gen. Crozier went to one of the vice presidents of the Du Pont Co. and 
said he wanted from 780,000 to 800, unds of powder. That was 
last winter. The vice president sald, “ Of course we will look after our 
own Conn firat. We have contracts up to capacity, but we will work 
zg" in.” en. Crozier sald, “ Well, my hands are tied. I am limited to 

3 cents a pound.” The vice president said. V. well; the United 
States Government shall have it at 53 cents a pound.“ Gen. Crozier said, 
“But you can sell all your powder at $1 a pound.” The vice president 
said, 1 know it; but we will look after the United States Government 
as we have always done.” 

Somewhat later, a representative of either the Army or Navy came to 
the Du Pont Co. and said that they could not get any toluol in the 
market—that is the explosive charge in a shell—and that it was $1 a 
pound, but they coul not get it even at that price. The Du Pont Co. 
said, “ We will set aside what you need, if 5 will tell us how much 
you need.“ They told them, and they said, “ Very well, we will set that 
much aside for you.” The representative said, “ But we can not pay 1 
a 2 Our appropriation is not large enough.“ They sald, We will 
let you have it at just what it costs us, 40 cents.” 

Now, that is the way the Du Pont Co. has treated the Government al- 
ways. That company has been panie and, as I said before, we Dela- 
wareans claim to be patriotic. made the Government a present of 
about $350,000 worth of powder and over $300,000 on that toluol. 


This is not strictly in point, but I digress in order to bring it 
in with the rest of the testimony. 
Resuming, now, on the main question in controversy : 


Allow me to call your attention to something that I know the Pu 
Pont Co. is trying to do. They had not made a contract, they had not 


spee a contract with any foreign nation since the ist of January. 
ey have 60,000 workmen in their plants whom they are trying to 
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on a short day's 


Jeep at: work, and: to-srhom they are paying high wrsm eo ews aon 
ant in 


work, and to whom they are paying 
spending their pay in New 2 in V. 
in to pt 


has gone up to a great extent. Another thing Gen. stated, and 
which. was quoted recently, that at the Government powder plant 
without any overhead charge at all the mere factory cost was before 


ry r 
the war 28 cents a pound for the large-grain powder; that owin 

the increase in price of raw materials, without the overhead, the nt 
cost of the manufacturer of that powder had increased from 
38 cents to 53 cents, the exact price at which the Du Pont Co. sold it to 
the Government—and that is in the Government plant without any 


Again, on pages 273 and 274, which will conclude all that 
I desire to submit out of this pamphlet, Mr. Gray continues: 

The CHamMaN. What material do they buy for the manufacture of 
military powder? 

Mr. Gray. I really do not know very much about it. Mr. Irenee du 
Pont knows I think he could tell you exactly what goes into the com- 

ition. There is cotton. They have bought upward of 1,200,000 
Bates of short-fiber cotton. It was 2 cents a pound when the war 
began and now is 8 cents a pound. 2 

nator THomas. They use a great deal of alcohol, do they not? 

Mr. Gray. They use a t deal of alcohol, sir. That is one 
which the Du Pont Co. helped this company in the distribu 
praus Do you want to know the other 
manufacture r 

The CRAIRMAN. There has been here by the manufacturers of 
5 — npg I. and tuinga of oe go instead of levying 

e whole tax on the gross earnings a 5 
tractor, the one with the foreign ‘Government, the tax should be dis- 
tributed among all who Lara! pages in the manufacture of the 

Mr. Gnax. The raw material? 


material. 
Mr. Gray. Take suiphur—and, for instance, while price of 25 
der has been decreasing. 7 Sna $18 a ton to $150 
an ton. Cotton, which was 2 cents a pound the short fiber, we are 


* v now at 8 cents a 1 ‘ 

1 6 been a great advance, too, in the price 
of nitrates 

Mr. Gray. Oh, yes, sir; there has been a terrific rise in everything 
that goes into the Pm Pont Co.'s ucts. 
F am ge nat aS pg oa 
whether it be on the gross or the net receipts, be passed down, in part, 
to those who furnish the material or parts of material out of which 


wder, which is a part 

coker Besides thet, E is nitrate of 
from Chile, and I do not think we could follow 
three large and 1 rtaut ones, 


cotton, acid— 
ae suip acid we make ourselves from the sulphur, which 
a further raw material that could be followed back. It comes 

from Louisiana and Texas. 

These are the distributions of the profits on war munitions, 
which reach every avenue of life. The farmer to-day out in 
the corn belt will get his share of war-munition profits. ‘The 
cotton-plantation man will get his share of it. The short-fiber 
cotton is used in the manufacture of high explosives at Chicago, 
at Gary, and at Indiana Harbor. 

At a single plant in Gary, Ind., there go out every 24 hours, 
with three shifts of men working eight hours a shift, 48,000 
pounds of guncotton. That company uses up its proportional 
share of the linters or the short-fiber cotton which is a neces- 
sary ingredient in the manufacture of this explosive. 

It goes into the corn belt, because alcohol is used in the manu- 
facture of powder. The great distilling companies of Peoria 
and Pekin, LIL, where more than 40,000 bushels of corn are used 
every 24 hours, have been running on full time. They do nor 
ship all that alcohol down into Kentucky and bring it back 
again and call it “ Sunnybrook Rye.” There is a vast quantity 
of that output that goes into the manufacture of war munitions, 
and that has kept the distilleries running. So that their alcohol 
has gone to Delaware, it has gone down to Hopewell, Va., it has 
gone into Chicago, it has gone into every place where explosives 
are made. > a 

It is just like the enterprise down in Louisiana, where the 
grentest supply of sulphur in our country is found. Some man 
had enough enterprise to risk investing some money in it some 
time ago. He put all he had in it, as the story runs, at a 
venture. Suddenly war conditions developed, and sulphur went 
from $18 a ton—the then commercial price on the general 
market of this country—to $150, as Mr. Gray says; and, of 
course, this man is making some money. Probably he will be 
taxed| under the component-parts paragraph of the munitions 
war tax. I will get to that later on. 

I read these extracts from these hearings, Mr. President, 
principally to emphasize the fact that I submitted a while ago. 
I showed then that the increase of exports of distinctly war 


er, 


material in 1916 was $1,500,000,000 greater than it was on the 
like articles in 1913. 

Then I know what has become of the 1,700 men that got 
their breakfast down on Michigan Boulevard in the winter of 
1913-14. I know what became of the men that applied to Mr. 
Dawes's hotel for lodging in 1914. Where are there idle men 
to-day? Nowhere. Where is their pay roll? They are included 
among the fifty or sixty thousand men with the Du Pont Co., 
the men at Gary, at Indiana Harbor, in Chicago, in Peoria, 
in New York, in Wilmington, Del——every place where these 
plants and all other industries alive with the direct or in- 
direct result of war orders are that produce the articles that 
go directly into the manufacture of war supplies. 

Then, as to the indirect results, I do not suppose any of us 
ought to call cotton a war supply or a munition of war, any 
ought a war supply, although indi- 
them enter into the manufacture of war ma- 
terials. Not more than five weeks ago, Germany amended its 
articles of contraband and included cotton among contraband. of 
war, just beenuse we were manufacturing high-grade explosives 
in this country, one of the essential elements of which was 
cotton, and were getting them across to the allies, who control 
the ocean carrying trade to a very large degree; so much so that 
Germany must depend upon herself for supplies of a warlike 
nature for the central powers. 

I think, when all of these things are taken together, it 
establishes what the lawyers would call tae case. I think it 
proves it. It shows that these changes that have occurred since 
1913-14 are because of these pay rolls that have absorbed these 


upon him by some act of this kind 
I think it is fair to exempt from 
munition manufacturers 
this law becomes operative. 
of that kind, which in due time I shall offer and ask to have 
lie on the table and be printed. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Okla- 


ments to the Federal reserve act at this time? 
er SHERMAN. I have no objection, if I can resume the 
oor. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that I desire to discuss that measure when it comes 
up. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to lose the floor. ; 

Mr. OWEN. I do not wish to have the Senator lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Illinois has 
the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that I shall conclude what I have to say before the hour of 
adjournment arrives, and I shall be glad then, of course, to 
have the conference report taken up. I may quit a little sooner 
than I otherwise would, if it is necessary. 

There is the additional feature of the inheritance tax. I am 
not opposed to an inheritance tax. I think 42 out of the 48 
States of the Union levy an inheritance tax. I have a list of 
them, showing that, outside of the two Territories—Porto Rico 
and Hawaii—the 42 States collected in the year 1914-15, $24,- 
881,547 of inheritance tax, or death rates, or succession duties, 
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as they are known by various names in the several States of 
the Union. 

The State of New York, for instance, is listed in 1914-15 as 
deriving from its inheritance taxes a revenue of $8,263,893; 
the State of Pennsylvania, $2,516,790; my own State, $2,092,960. 
Our inheritance tax is nearly 20 years old. It is a fixed source 
of revenue. 

A letter from the State treasurer of Illinois, dated July 14, 
1916, in reply to a telegram reports to me that the inheritance 
taxes averaged nearly $2,000,000 a year for the last five or six 
years. The larger the estate, of course, the more the tax that 
goes into the publie treasury. The provisions of our law exempt 
estates of less than $500, and prescribe a low rate for smaller 
estates. When they go above a certain figure, so as to be large 
enough to go beyond want, the rate is increased. It isa graduated 
inheritance tax. It has been litigated, so there is no question 
about the validity of an inheritance tax graduated. It passed 
through the State supreme court, and was also decided by the 
Federal Supreme Court some years ago, and all features of it 
were discussed, making the graduated inheritance figure a large 
tax upon the larger estates and diminishing in proportion as the 
estate grew smaller, and exempting certain smaller estates 
altogether, 

I am opposed, Mr. President, to the levy of an inheritance tax 
by Federal authority unless that inheritance tax is divided with 
the State. In Great Britain the last fiscal year of 1915, the latest 
I have been able to get, they collected about $140,000,000 or 
$142,000,000 in our currency on the inheritance tax. Great 
Britain has about $85,000,000,000 of total wealth. We have in 
this country of total wealth about $187,000,000,000, not far from 
twice the total estimated wealth of Great Britain. 

There is no good reason why we should not collect without 
unduly burdening the estates or their beneficiaries at least 
$100,000,000 divided. Fifty per cent ought to go to the several 
States and the other 50 per cent ought to go into the Federal 
Treasury. I do not think a double tax ought to be levied upon 
inheritance. The State ought not to collect what they are 
collecting at present under their own statutes and this measure, 
the burden of which is unknown, be added to the estate at the 
same time. 

The natural result will be, if the burden is laid on by the 
Federal Government, the general assemblies of the several 
States will either greatly reduce or will entirely repeal the stat- 
utes authorizing the levying and collection of an inheritance tax. 

If these estates be segregated into classes, the revenue so 
realized varies from $8,000,000 in New York to $4,415,000 in 
New Jersey. Three States other than New York collected over 
$2,000,000—Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois. Two 
States collect $1,000,000—California and New Jersey. Ten 
States collect between $200,000 and $500,000 annually—Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia. 

Four States collect over $500,000 annually—Connecticut, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. A great part of the revenues 
of a State where it rises up to a half million a year or to eight 
million a year, as in the State of New York, is collected from 
the inheritance tax. 

If that be taken away by imposing burdens by the Federal 
Government under this revenue bill, then a Senator will be 
faced by his constituents with the question, Why did you 
take this burden that we are now levying upon the inheritance 
tax and transfer it to the Federal Treasury, thereby increasing 
it on our own, making it necessary that the general assembly 
of the State shall repeal it? Why did you take that source of 
revenue away from us? What justice is there in it? Does 
not the State fix the statute of wills and the laws of inherit- 
ance and does not the State furnish the probate force, the 
clerical department, the constabulary that serves process, all 
the sheriffs or marshals’ forces, whatever name may be given 
to that branch of officers in the judicial machinery of a State? 

Does not the State furnish and sustain the instrumentalities, 
create the rules for the devolution of the property from the 
dead to the living? Why, then, should not this State, as it 
stands at the gateway for the devolution of this property, 
receive the revenue or at least a portion of it? 

I believe the Senators who vote without protest against this 
feature of the revenue bill will be asked, and justly asked, by 
their constituents why they permitted it to be done. 

I believe in the lawful rights of the State. An inheritance 
tax is nothing more than an excise tax. It is taxing the privi- 
lege that society exacts for the passage of property from the 
ancestors. to the heirs. That is an artificial right, it is true, 
and it is subject to excise rate. It is just like the privilege 
of being a corporation; it can be taxed for the privilege. It is 
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just like munitions or any other article; it can be taxed because 
the Government has the power and needs the money. 

The laws of the State furnish the method of transmission; 
they lay down the rules, paying the expense; every dollar of it is 
appropriated by the local taxpayers. It is true the office earns 
fees that go into the Treasury, but otherwise it would lighten 
the burden of the general property tax if it were not done. 

Why should the States not have a half and equitabie portion 
of the inheritance tax which is collected under the rules for 
the devolution of property that the State authority makes? 

I do not have very much sympathy with this idea that because 
the laws of inheritance permit property to descend, being an 
artificial rule, you could take it away and destroy the laws of 
inheritance, That is true technically. Governmentally the 
power exists, but it would be void of justice to deny to the owner 
the right to pass to his kin or the object of his bounty, who- 
ever he might be, the proceeds of either his industry or his 
inheritance. 

Away along back in 1215, in the days of the great charter, 
when the farmers of England got together and took from King 
John some of his arbitrary power and made a written constitu- 
tion limiting what he might do by the decrees of the Crown, 
there were some wise provisions in that document. If you turn 
back to that ancient charter you will find the laws of exemption 
there; you will find a recognition of the right to inherit prop- 
erty, not the fee in real estate, but the personalty. It is more 
than 700 years old, and still we are taxing it here by the Federal 
Government, and, according to the argument of some very 
learned gentlemen, as if it were a crime for a man to claim the 
right to pass his property under the laws of descent or to make 
a will. 

There are some features of it that probably are sociological. 
I do not care to discuss that very much. I rather incline to 
making the larger estate bear a larger burden in a graduated-tax 
plan, partly because the larger estates require more protection 
in time of turmoil., In the event of civil war or in riot and 
great public disorders they must be protected and ought to pay 
a large share. 

Sometimes there is an irresponsible ownership of wealth 
created by the laws of descent or by the statute of wills. I know 
to-day of persons who acquired pronerty by the laws of descent 
or by a will operating great public utilities who themselves seem 
to have no adequate idea of what that utility means or their 
duties in handling it in its relation to the general public. It 
creates in me no hostility to the institution of property, only 
that society ought to take a larger share of taxation from such 
property than it otherwise would in order that it may create 
an impression that the burden is properly distributed, at least, 
and that it may help argue against the prejudice thereby aroused. 

I come now, after leaving the inheritance tax, in the order 
of the bill and the income tax, which I will refer to after a 
while again, to the duty on dyes and dyestuffs and materials. 
This is the article that Brother Redfield referred to as being 
proper to encourage, as it was an incipient industry. 

I remember years ago when I had the mumps the old family 
doctor came and felt my jaws and he said, “ My boy, you have 
mumps in the incipient stage.” 

Whenever Brother Redfield, the Secretary of Commerce, sees 
any new industry that might be languishing or has not started 
yet he does not say that a protective tariff is the right thing, 
but he says it is all right to levy a rate of duty that will permit 
an “incipient” industry to be developed and sustain itself; an 
incipient industry, as if it were an economic disease. Whenever 
we begin to manufacture something in this country it is in its 
incipient stages. It is like smallpox and foot-and-mouth disease, 
protected while it is in its incipient stages, Mr. Redfield says. 
He uses an unfortunate phrase, does this great authority of the 
Democratic Party at the head of the Department of Commerce. 

So dyestuffs are to be protected in the incipient stage. After 
it gets to be a well-developed disease, after the malady spreads 
all over the country and they may make enough dyes for every- 
thing from a beauty parlor clear down to a hosiery factory, 
then we are to repeal it and abate the disease, presumably. 

Here are the provisions, two kinds of duty, and again they 
are most solicitous’ about terms. I notice in the bill it says on 
the material, which would be a raw material to a dyestuff 
manufacturer, 15 per cent is to be levied ad valorem and on the 
dyes in their finished state a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem, and 
then in addition to that a special tax of 2} and 5 cents is to be 
levied. 

Now, what is that special tax? What do we call it here on 
the protectionist side of the Chamber? We call it a specific 
duty. 7 ' 
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They are so careful in terms they will not mention a specific 
duty any more than they will mention a protective duty. They 
cull it an incipient thing and they call it a special tax. It is 
just like paying a tax to go out and sell whisky and to manu- 
facture tobacco, a special tax of 24 and 5 cents a pound. 

How long does that continue? The thing will be in its in- 
cipient stages for a while after the war ends. Right now the 
war furnishes all the barrier needed. Consequently the time of 
the taking effect of this act is limited to the time peace is con- 
‘cluded among the belligerent nations in the Old World. Then 
for five years the special taxes are to be remitted, one-fifth each 
year after the act becomes operative, until in five years’ time 
they will be gone, provided, however, that if it be ascertained 
after the act becomes operative that they are not manufacturing 
at any time before the five-year period runs out 60 per cent of 
the domestic consumption of dyes, the President may by procla- 
mation suspend the whole of the Federal tax, of the special 
-taxes of 24 and 5 cents a pound, any time. It leaves, however, 
a 15 and 30 per cent ad valorem duty in force all the time. 

I turn here on the subject of a permanent duty of 15 and 30 
per cent ad valorem on dyes to the fact that sugar, wool, and 
chemicals were turned loose on the free list here in the summer 
of 1913. I remember the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
in his effort to preserve some semblance of protection for the 
dyestuffs of this country. I remember well when he stood in 
his seat and warned those in charge of that legislation that 
sometime there would be a barrier necessary to make the manu- 
facture of dyes in this country permanent, so that we might be 
independent of other countries. Inside of two years from that 
time, more or less, after the war broke out, the warning was 
verified by the actual market conditions of our own country. 

Now, we go back and put a duty that is 15 and 30 per cent 
on it permanently. There is no provision, so far as auto- 
matically ending it or giving power to the President to end it; 
there is no provision for ending it at any time. So it seems to 
me it is purely a protective tariff, designed to become operative 
after the war shall have ended. 

Here is what Brother Bryan says about a protective tariff. 
This is an extract from Bryan’s Commoner of October, 1915: 


REPUBLICANS WILL LAUGH US OUT OF CAMPAIGN, 


What Democrat will be rash enough to propose an increase In import 
duties? The party has been trying for a generation to reduce the tariff, 
and has at last succeeded. It required an almost superhuman effort. 
Shall we now turn around and undo the work? The Republicans would 
laugh us out of the next campaign. They would say that preparedness 
was only a pretext—that the increase was a confession that tariff reform 
was a failure. 

Alongside of the dyestuff industry is the restoration of the 
tariff on sugar. This came out in the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
and is now operative. I do not know what the motives of all 
who voted for it may have been; I know what my motive was. 
It was twofold: I believe primarily in the protection of sugar, 
either cane or beet; I believe that in sugar, as in dyestuffs, we 
have the opportunity, the soil, the climate, the money, and the 
labor to produce them in quantities enough for our own use 
here at home. For that reason I voted to restore, and favored at 
all times a restoration of, the duty on sugar. 

Some of my Democratic brethren undoubtedly voted for the 
duty because they needed the revenue. There is collected from 
sugar a definite amount, almost unfailing in its resources, run- 
ning from, say, fifty to as high, possibly, as sixty-two million dol- 
lars a year. This revenue was needed. The condition of the 
Treasury made it indispensable. So it was passed as a revenue 
measure, we will assume, by our Democratic neighbors across 
the aisle. 

I notice in the platform on that subject, which was written at 
St. Louis in 1916, last June, that it contained no plank or de- 
nunciation of a tariff on account of its unconstitutionality, even 
if it be protective in character. For what possible purpose is 
the 15 to 30 per cent ad valorem duty provided in this “ revenue- 
only ” bill if it is not protective? Will it collect any revenue 
now? Nota penny. Will it collect anything until after the war 
has concluded? No. What is its purpose, then? Its purpose 
now is to put into tangible form some kind of a barrier behind 
which the dyestuff industry of this country may build itself up. 

There has been a demonstration on a large scale in our coun- 
try of our dependence upon other manufacturers for this article, 
which is so essential to certain of our fabric manufacturers in 
the conduct of their business, So, I take it, that it is not for 
revenue that the dyestuff schedule is put into the revenue bill, 
but that it is there for the purpose of safeguarding the future 
when peace shall be concluded, when the great military hosts 
shall return to industrial life, and when the importation of 
dyestuffs will be renewed manyfold over anything this country 
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ever saw; that it is proposed now to take time by the forelock 
and to prepare, so that the manufacturers may develop the in- 
dustry here in order that we may be independent and subsist 
in that particular upon our own resources. Let us prepare for 
another grim reminder from the Commoner. 

Now, I come to discuss the antidumping clause. It is essen- 
tially different, as the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] pointed out this morning, from the antidumping clause 
that was proposed by the Republican minority in the summer of 
1913. It is sufficient-to say that while a deathbed repentance 
is not evidence of very great sincerity, it is better than no re- 
pentance at all. If an antidumping clause of any kind is of any 
value now, it was of equal value in 1913. : 

War conditions will cease; the stocks of merchandise are ac- 
cumulating, not only of dyestuffs but of all the nearly 5,000 
different articles that pass through the customhouses of the 
country. They will continue to accumulate until a treaty of 
peace is concluded. Then, unless there is a barrier built up, we 
know the vast flood of imports that will pour into the American 
market. I do not believe in building the barrier any higher 
than is necessary any more than I believe in building a levee 
along the Mississippi any higher than is necessary. 

When it is high enough you do not need to waste money and 
time by building it any higher when it is adequate to the highest 
flood tide and to the crest of the waves that rush down with the 
great snows and the great rains when the freshets come; but 
I want it high enough. If it is an inch too low, or if it is only 
on a level with the flood, it is too low, and there might just as 
well be no barrier at all, because the whole of it will go. 

I have heard at considerable length about the beauties of an 
income tax. I believe in the principle of an income tax; I 
have uniformly voted that way; I have so announced myself 
wherever it became proper to do so. An income tax levied in 
the way this tax is levied is unjust. 

I have one objection to the wording of that portion of this 
bill relating to an income tax. The House bill is a better bill 
in at least one particular. The House bill provides an exemp- 
tion of $3,000 for every person who is single. It also provides 
for an exemption of $4,000 for the head of a family. The pres- 
ent law, which is found in seetion 2 of the tariff act of 1913, 
provides for $4,000 exemption for a married person where the 
husband and wife live together. There is many a head of a 
family who is not a married person, who by misfortune and be- 
reavement has a greater burden than the married man who is 
the head of a family. I know single men, many of my asso- 
ciates, who by death have been deprived of their helpmates, and 
yet they have a family of children, 

I know others who not only have children who are depend- 
ent upon them for support, but who have aged relatives who are 
near of blood and who are a proper charge upon their industry. 
There is as much equity in the exemption provided by the 
House bill as any that could be written, making the exemption 
apply to the head of a family, and not measuring it arbitrarily 
by the mere fact of whether or not the person be married. 

I know a good many married people who are without chil- 
dren, whose principal family consists of canines and servants, 
who have not as much merit in an exemption because they are 
married as have hundreds of men who are themselves single, 
widowers or women who are widows with families dependent 
on them. They are heads of families; they have a just right 
to call for an exemption, whereas a husband and wife who are 
childless are prone to spend their affections upon dogs of vari- 
ous degrees of social cilture and pedigree, who “toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet * * * Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these” dogs. 

What natural justice is there in exempting such a couple and 
giving them $4,000 exemption, and as to somebody else, who has 
a houseful of children—girls growing up to be housewives and 
boys growing up to be soldiers in time of need, producers of 
wealth when they reach the age of earning power—still he is a 
widower, or their mother is a widow, there is no such exemp- 
tion of $4,000 for them? 

It is not very much, but-it is all a little; it shows the drift 
of it. I think the House provision to exempt the head of a 
family has in it the elements of inherent justice. 

Another thing. I never for my part was greatly impressed, 
as a permanent source of revenue, with the corporation tax. 
It came here at a time when the Republican Party was in 
power and thought it was pledged to revise the tariff downward. 
So it revised it in a way that produced less revenue than it 
ought legitimately to have produced. To make up what was 
lost in that way there was devised an excise tax levied upon 
corporations. 
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That is the second period to which the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House alluded in his re- 
port, where he referred to the excise tax on corporations 
which was introduced in the administration of President Taft. 
I think that was caused largely by a departure from sound 
protective principles. I look on it as a result of the Canadian 
reciprocity idea. Canadian reciprocity was advocated by Presi- 
dent Taft and was voted for by some Republicans. I criticize 
neither. It was voted for by Democrats, and could not have 
been passed except by the help of Demoeratic votes. I do not 
criticize my Democratic friends for their action, but if I were 
disposed to criticize anyone, I would omit them and criticize 
my Republican associates, because a Democrat would be con- 
sistent in that particular at least, as he believes in a revenue 
tariff or in free trade, and reciprocity is a modified form of free 
trade, exchanging one benefit for another. 

So the contemplated loss of revenue in framing the schedules of 
the tariff act of 1909 and the anticipated loss of revenue by the 
Canadian reciprocity act, in case Canada ratified it at the polls, 
led to the introduction of the excise tax. I think that is an 
unfair tax as a permanent source of revenue, and I will explain 
why, Mr. President. 

I heard at least three Senators in the summer of 1913, when 
the tariff act was under discussion and while we were framing 
it, say that they proposed to take the taxes from the custom- 
house, to cease collecting customs duties and put the tax upon 
the wealth of the country. The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the House at that time, who 
is now an honored and useful Member of this body, declared 
that to be the purpose of that series of schedules. Last De- 
cember, at the beginning of this session, or very near that time, 
he renewed the explanation in this body. He said that the 
tariff act of 1913 was designed to transfer taxes from the 
customhouses, to distribute them, and to impose them upon the 
wealth of the country. 

I shall not argue at this time whether a tariff is a tax. That 
sounds almost like a voice from the wilderness resurrecting 
ancient issues, and I do not care to take it up at this time. 
What I do wish particularly to analyze is, whether the “ tariff 
for revenue only,” or a “competitive tariff,” as it has been 
denominated in the controversy in this body, has transferred 
the burden of the duties collected at the customhouses, on 
whomsoever the burden might have been, and placed it on the 
wealth of the country. I want to show just how that has been 
accomplished. 

Here are the three New England States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. Maine has an aggregate wealth of $1,069,- 
000,000; New Hampshire, $649,000,000; and Vermont, $527,- 
000,000. The three together pay an income tax of $1,064,000. 
Together they have an aggregute wealth of $2,200,000,000. 
North Dakota alone has a wealth of $2,141,000,000; South Da- 
kota has $1,398,000,000. Together they have a wealth of $3.500,- 
000,000, That is the estimated wealth of those two States 
alone. The income tax paid by the three New England States 
is $1,064,000, while the income tax paid by North and South 
Dakota is $234,000. The two States of North Dakota and South 
Dakota, having 50 per cent more wealth, pay one-quarter as 
much income tax as the States of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. 

Iowa has 88.000, 000.000 of wealth, while Louisiana has $2,100,- 
000,000 of wealth, a little over one-fourth as much as Iowa has. 
Louisiana pays $702,000 on account of the income tax, while 
Iowa, with nearly four times as much wealth, pays $790,000 in- 
come tax. One is a Southern State, so called, and the other a 
Northern State. It is as unfair applied to Louisiana compared 
with Iowa as it is applied to the three New England States I 
have named as compared with the two Northwestern States of 
North and South Dakota. 

The two comparatively small States of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island together have a total estimated wealth of $3,250,000,000. 
They pay in the aggregate $3,825,000 income tax. Nebraska has 
an estimated wealth of $3,700,000,000, and pays $492,000 income 
tax—less than one-seventh as much income tax as Connecticut 
and Rhode Island pay, although she has a greater estimated 
wealth than that of the two New England States. 

Let me take the State of Massachusetts, the total wealth of 
which is estimated at $7,000,000,000, and which pays an income 
tax of something over $6,250.000. Compare that with the figures 
as to the State of North Dakota, which has over $2,000,000,000 
of property, one-third as much wealth as Massachusetts, but pays 
only $136,000 in income tax, which is less than one-seventieth of 
the amount paid by Massachusetts. Under the present system 
there is no distribution of the burden according to the wealth of 
the country, but there is a distribution according to the classifica- 
tion of the wealth, the occupation, and the way it is employed. 


Now, let me explain in detail, Mr. President, what I mean by 
that: In the New England States it is well known that the 
inhabitants have availed themselves of every natural advan- 
tage. Some of their soil, especially along the coast, is not 
fertile; sometimes the winters are long in certain parts of 
that section of the country; they have no mines of precious 
metals; but they depend upon the industry, the thrift, the 
intelligence, the business ability, and the inventive genius of 
their people to develop their resources and to accumulate some 
of this world’s goods. In every town and mountain valley of 
New England, in every brook, every river or branch of a river, 
it will be found that they have utilized to the fullest nature's 
resources. Even the surface of the water is not allowed to go 
to waste, but the watershed is found by surveys, a dam is built, 
the brook is caught, the surface water is utilized, a reservoir 
created, water power is developed, and the electric energy is 
used in manufacturing. 

Now, whether they are making currycombs or clocks in Con- 
necticut, whether they are manufacturing cotton goods in Rhode 
Island, whether they are quarrying marble and granite in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, most of these business enterprises are 
carried on by corporations, It is not to escape individual re- 
sponsibility, because they pay their debts, It is because of the 
business advantage that necessarily goes with a corporate form 
of existence. 

If an individual dies, his administrator or executor must 
wind up his business. If he is in a partnership, it has the 
same effect, because the death of a partner acts as a dissolution 
of the partnership and requires a settlement of its business. A 
corporation is endowed with perpetual life. Its shareholders 
may die, but the corporation exists. 

The shares pass to the heirs at law and the business of the 
concern still goes on. If it is a going concern, all the share- 
holders may die, and it continues in its operation without in- 
terruption. So there is more than a mere escape of personal 
responsibility. There is the great economic fact that our in- 
dustries can not be developed; our business can not be con- 
ducted ; our manufactures can not be carried on; our banks can 
not be conducted; our great or small industrial enterprises in 
small country towns or the mighty metropolis can not be con- 
ducted, save through the agency of a corporation. 

So, in New England, the manufacturing corporation is fre- 
quently found. In Louisiana, in the larger cities, it is fre- 
quently found. Some of what is classified as manufacturing 
machinery is on the cotton and sugar plantations. There the 
crude sugar requires a certain amount of machinery. The gin- 
ning of the cotton and the baling requires a certain amount of 
machinery. This particular kind of property is not classified 
under the head of farm machinery or implements. So, in the 
larger manufacturing States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the New Eng- 
land States generally, the corporation is a manufacturing con- 
cern because that is the only way in which a continuous busi- 
ness can be carried on. 

If 25 farmers put in $25 each and form a company with a 
capital of $100,000, they are taxed upon their net income. 
There are no exemptions for the corporation, 

If the farmer keeps his $4,000 and lends it out at 5 per cent, 
the current rate on good securities in the part of the country 
where land is worth from $150 to $250 an acre, farm loans are 
available for from 5 to 10 years at 5 per cent, so he can keep his 
$4,000 and loan it out at 5 per cent in a kind of investment that 
he knows something about. He need not invest in a municipal 
bond or in United States Steel common and wait for it to come 
up to 96 and a fraction. He does not need to speculate on any- 
thing of that kind. He can loan on an asset that he knows 
about, because he plows it every day of his life, in the season. 
If he invested it at 5 per cent, he would get an income of $200 
out of the $4,000. It would take a long time before he would 
reach the point where his investment, at 5 per cent, would make 
him liable to pay an income tax. If he is a single man, with an 
exemption of $3,000, he would have to have $60,000 and upward 
of that before he would pay a cent of income tax. He would 
have to have $80,000 if he is the head of a family or a married 
man before he paid a cent. 

So the farmer, when he keeps his $4,000 in a loan or a bond, 
does not pay a dollar of income tax. I have no objections to that. 

If 25 of them incorporate to carry on some business, with a 
capital of $100,000, and they make 5 per cent on the $100,000, 
they are taxed $50 on the $5,000 income. That taxes the 25 
farmers just $2 apiece. It penalizes the farmer that much for 
changing the form of his investment. It puts a premium upon 
keeping it out, scattered in some way, so that manufacturing 
can not be conducted in his neighborhood by local capital. That 
is the necessary effect of it, 
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It has the same effect upon a corn producer or a cattle raiser 
in the Northwest or the Southwest that it has on the producer 
of cotton, sugar, or peanuts. That leads to the classification to 
which I alluded. Let me take the agricultural States first. 

I will select the State of Iowa. I do not take my own State, 
because while there is a very large assessed value of real 
estate and a very large quantity of the wealth of that State in 
live stock, farm implements, and the like, there is likewise a 
large amount of our wealth in manufacturing machinery. Some 
of the great factories in Moline, Rock Island, Chicago, Peoria, 
and other points employ many hundreds of millions of dollars, 
all of it in corporate form; and so, being both an agricultural 
and a manufacturing State, it is hardly a fair State for the 
comparisons that I intend to make. I choose, rather, my 
neighboring State of Iowa, across the river, which is relatively 
more of an agricultural and less of a manufacturing State than 
Illinois. 

The real estate and improvements of Iowa amount to $5,100,- 
000,000. Their live stock amounts to $491,000,000. Their farm 
implements amount to $103,000,000. They pay $794,000 income 
tax. Connecticut and Rhode Island together pay $3,825,000 
income tax, of which Rhode Island pays $1,103,000 and Connecti- 
cut pays two million seven hundred and some thousand dollars 
income tax. Now, note that Connecticut has $1,450,000,000 of 
real estate and improvements. It has only $22,000,000 of live 
stock and only $7,000,000 of farm machinery, as against the 
$102,000,000 farm machinery of Iowa and the $491,000,000 of 
live stock and the $5,100,000,000 of real estate and improve- 
ments. But Connecticut has $167,000,000 worth of manufac- 
turing machinery. That is in those corporations I talked about 
a moment ago. In all the hills and valleys and in all her rivers 
that run down to the sea, in all New England, in all her cor- 
porate undertakings necessary for manufacturing purposes, the 
New England and other manufacturing States of the East and 
Northeast have a large proportion of their wealth in manufac- 
turing machinery, which means shares of corporate stock when 
you trace it down to the individual owner. 

So Connecticut has $167,000,000 of manufacturing machinery 
as against Iowa's $58,000,000 of manufacturing machinery; but 
the income tax paid by the single State of Iowa is less than the 
income tax paid by the State of Rhode Island by nearly $200.000, 
and is only in round numbers about one-fifth of the tax paid by 
the State of Connecticut. Rhode Island, for instance, has $600,- 
000,000 of real estate and improvements; it has about $7,000,000 
of live stock; about $1,883,000 of farm implements; it has $93,- 
000,000 of manufacturing machinery, as against in South Dakota 
$6,000,000 in manufacturing machinery. South Dakota, on the 
other hand, has $38,000,000 of farm implements, $145,000,000 of 
live stock, and $639,000,000 of real estate and improvements. 
North Dakota has only $5,000,000 of manufacturing machinery, 
$49,000,000 of farm implements, and $125,000,000 of live stock, 
and $1,261,000,000 of real estate and improvements. North 
Dakota and South Dakota pays $234,000 income tax, while the 
two small States of Connecticut and Rhode Island in income 
tax, manufacturing machinery, pay together 16 times as much; 
and it is because their property is in corporate undertakings 
for manufacturing purposes, and is liable to income tax, while 
the farmer of North or South Dakota, having his land or his 
income or his manufacturing machinery in such a way that it is 
not collected in an aggregate form in corporate holdings, escapes 
the tax altogether. 

Now, the income tax is fair enough. I think the corporation 
ought to pay ft. I do not think the excise tax on a corporation 
which is manufacturing in character, and gives work to the 
pay roll that absorbs some of these idle men I talked about in 
1913-14, ought to be permanently burdened in that way, be- 
cause the manufacturer is an employer of labor. 

Here are some compensations, however, that go along with it. 
The State of Massachusetts, with real estate and improvements 
of $4,100,000,000, and an area of 8,000 square miles, has an 
average value per square mile of $512,000. Here is the State 
of Florida, which has in real estate and improvements $429,- 
484,000, with 54,861 square miles. That is an average value 
per square mile of $7,828. Rhode Island has $600,000,000 and 
over of real estate and improvements. It is 1,067 square miles 
in area, and every one of its square miles is worth $563.024— 
the highest valuation per square mile of any State in the 
Union, not excluding even the States of New York and Illinois, 
with the two largest cities in the Western Hemisphere. Still, 
little Rhode Island, because of the great aggregation of manu- 
facturing machinery and the great development of her resources 
in a comparatipely small area, has accumulated the valuations 
named, 


There is another aspect of it, Mr. President, which, I think, 
indicates that the taxation is unfair as I have described it. I 
am going to take Rhode Island again, with 114,000 wage earners, 
$55,000,000 of wages, and $280,000,000 of the value of their 
products, and put it alongside of Mississippi, for instance, with 
50,000 wage earners, $18,000,000 wages, and with only $80,- 
000,000 of the total value of her products. The States all 
run the same way. You penalize the States that develop their 
resources and furnish employment for the pay rolls of the 
country, that take up the idle men, that make it possible to 
make preparedness an assured fact. They carry the burdens 
of this revenue bill. 

Mr. President, it is now 5 o'clock. I forbear to take more time. 
I believe that this bill ought to proceed to a roll call in due time, 
and other Senators wish to be heard. 

I wish to conclude by recalling to the Senate the time when 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], in the summer of 
1913, said that the most pathetic chapter in the history of Great 
Britain's political economy was the decay of her farming com- 
munities; that great areas of her land were turned into game 
preserves; that her sons had gone to the fertile fields of other 
countries around the world, and that her own plows had rusted 
in the furrow. That was true. The war broke out, and when 
the war broke out there came a change. Great Britain's leading 
men in Parliament and out of Parliament are now saying that 
England must begin to produce her own foodstuffs. She must 
develop her colonial resources, and the resources of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. She must not depend upon her 
merchant shipping to draw her foodstuffs from around the world. 
She must not only be industrially independent, but she must be, 
as to the production of her provision supply, independent of the 
rest of the world. 

So the war is driving the people of Great Britain back to the 
land. The submarine has done more in two years to shatter 
the free-trade doctrines of Cobden and the university professors 
of Oxford and Cambridge than the arguments of free traders 
for 150 years. When the Deutschland came into the port of 
Baltimore it was an answer to all those who would make us 
dependent upon the rest of the world for our supplies. It was 
notice served upon us to develop our own resources, because our 
merchant shipping, if we draw supplies from around the world, 
can be cut off by a submarine from all the high seas where the 
tide ebbs and flows. So England has learned this lesson. 

I now wish, in conclusion, to place in the Recor, in the order 
I have used them, the tables to which I alluded at the beginning 
of my address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surf of South Carolina 
in the chair). Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Free and dutiable imports into the United States for years 1906 to 1916, 
inclusive. 


P. ct. P. ct. 
. desde 44.81 55.19 
1907. eee 44.90 55.10 
1910.. 48.51 51.49 
1913. 54.47 45.53 
1914 59.51 40.46 
1915. 61.73 38.27 
1916 67.91 32.00 


Total ordinary rev- 
enue derived from— 


Year 3 Dutles co 
receipts. 5 Sa = Direct 
uties. | taxes. 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
«| £594, 717,942 | $300, 251. 878 50 

663, 125, 660 „23. 
675,511,715 | 333.683, 4 
724,111,230 | 318. 891. 45 
734. 673, 167 | 292,320,015 

697, 910, 827 


777,480,487 | £11,866, 222 


The Dingley protective tarif act was in force in 1906 and 1907. 
The Payne-Aldrich protective tariff act was in force in 1910 and 
13 


The Democratic free-trade tariff act of 1913 was in force in 1914, 
1915, and 1916, 

Of our total foreign tiade, the following shows the per cent of im- 
ports and thi per cent of exports. The enormous exports of war sup- 
plies in 1915 and 1916 under a free-trade tariff keep the 8 
of exports but a small per cent above the comparative exports of 1906, 
1907, 1910, and 1913 under a Republican protective tariff. 

ye a, pe of United States exports and imports make our total for- 

| eign trade, 


8 

8 

88 
dsensss 


= 

2 

3 
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Total foreign trade. 


£RZESSaR 


Total imports of 1916, $2,197,984,842, under a Democratic free-trade 
3 distributed on the per cents free of duty and the per cents dutiable 
der the AA geet protective-tariff acts for the years 1906, 1907, 


1910, and 1913. the customs-duties receipts for each year esti- 
mated at the average ad valorem rates on dutiable imports actually 
collected in those years showing the loss of revenue to supplied by 
direct taxation un a Democratic administration. 


Republican tariff applied to imports of 1916 for years named. 


Total imports fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, $2,197.894.842. 


Average ad valorem rate on dutiable imports under R nr pence tariff 
would have collected. applied in 1916 for years named, as follows 


imports, 1916. 
1900—44.16 per cent o! $1,213,018,164 reducing. . . . — $535, 668, 821 
1907—42.55 per cent of $ $1211, 040,048 producing i 5 55 
1910—41.52 per cent ol $1.131,096,035 


1913—40.05 per cent of $1,000,701.522 producing 


If total imports under Democra tie tariff of October 3, 1913, had pea 
53 per cent, 8 as in 1913, the last of a Republican tariff, 
the dutiable :mports for the years named below would have been as 


follows : 


And at the average ad valorem rate of 40.05 per cent on dutiable 
ee for 1913. would have produced in customs: 


The foregoing estimated customs, com erene with — vy ery actu- 


ally collected tn 1916, show wh. gy gire 2 * of from 000 to 
nearly $190,000,000 must be met by d 
Total corporation and individual Cosson rae 


topis scal year ending June 30, 1916... 
id in— 
New Tork $45, 230, 685. 17 


$124, 867, 430. 28 


Pennsylvania 13, 102, 434. 30 
IIlinoſs . 10, 745, 841. 90 
Massachusetts 6. 862. 017. 90 

— 75. tg 979. 27 
All the other 44 States 48. 9 26. 451. 01 


Total wealth of the f ing 4 States 62, 256. 074. 124. 00 
Total wealth of all the other 44 States. ~---~ 125, 482, 996, 966 00 

The four States named Pay, income tax on each dollar of aggregate 
wealth of $0.001219, more than 13 mills. 

All of the other 44 States named pay income tax on each dollar of 
aggregate wealth of three h and eighty-nine one-thousandths, or 
less than two-fifths, of 1 mili. 

Ordinary interna! revenue: 
New Vork 


=-=- $60, 298, 983. 56 
21, 715, 069. 99 


9 3 revenue —Continued. 


n — 


chusetts 

2025-5. 

IAY — EG 
$203, 068, 608. 21 
Income tax 

New — —ꝛ—ę— 45, 230. G85. 17 
Pennsylvania 13, 102, 434. 30 
IIlinofs 10. 745. 841. 90 
Massachus 6, 862, 017. 90 

8 6. 919. 72 
Aig a Ae oe coe Lares 1, 224, 528. 04 


83, 209, 427. 03 


Aggregate receipts internal revenue, 6 States 
M E V...... 286, 278, 035. 24 


of tetas internal-revenue ah of $512,740,769.58, foregoing 
siz States pay 55.88 per cent. R 


Ordinary internal revenue $17, 323, 020. 91 
Do 28. 33. 81 


974, 108. 38 
P ̃ ⅛˙— . eos ter ts EI 54, 541. 708. 18 
Income r! T 10, 745, 841. 90 


— — 88.287, 880. 08. 


9 


Pennsylvania : 4 
Ordinary internal revenue. 12, 006, 044. 52 
— — c ͤͤ—— PER 26 Se 
52) SEES SER TEHTE ene , 399, oT 
— ä — T 13. 077, 361. 76 


TE 31, 715, 069. 99 


SOENS A Saari bein ee es OE ORs AA Oe 


RY aspen ners i a aia Spear gaa En a SrA e D ey AT Oe ae 

Ordinary internal revenue. 12, 520, 067. 94 

Do. . — Sei aie AA, 

— !!!... ae Ta A 

1 AT . ̃ ̃ 38 

. eee . ͤ ... . 

„—r — — 88 001. 

T ᷣ ͤ OS ART OR SLE SSA > 298, 983. 56 

Income tax! STE FRE Ta ere 685. 17 

TAR ohana ² ee aer aona 8 

internal revenue and income tax: 

T ESS PS E ee 65, 287, 550. 08 

INOW LOER so eee — — 105, 529, 668. 73 
Pennsylvania — — „817. 304. 

aA . — «Qi a ae ay 8 

Total — — 249, 878, 100. 51 


— —üͥ—ẽ 11.807. 118. 02 
ccc RET ST 
777. 65 


Ordinary internal revenue. 


3 — — — — — 839. 
. eee eee 
Total 27, 699, 556. 69 
Income tax G, 043, 919. 72 
W 33. 743, 476. 41 
— —— — 
lation: 

1555 CCC 9. 113, 614 
Pennsylvania 7. 665, 111 
IIIInols —̃ — 5, 638, 590 
ca REND SRL EES CE le 4, 767, 121 

Total (being 29 cent of the total ` 
lation of 1,9 2268) — — ERE 27. 184. 438 
E 
Total Internat . .. 512, 740, 769. 00 


Total internal revenue of 4 States named (48.6 per 
cent mmm —— 249, 378, 199. 00 
New York pays ; 204 p per cent of internal revenue. 
IInnois — 2.73 per cent of internal revenue. 
Pennsylvania ga 8.74 2 2 cent of Internal revenue. 
Ohio pays 6. per cent of internal revenue 


For the year 1912. 


5 
2858 
S283 


a 


= 


82888888 


` 


RELER: 


BEER EELS 
EE 


2 


$15, 628, 095 
1, 064, 107. 29 6,020, 570 
8244.25 48.8805 1. 261, 488.140 70, 
* „ * „ „A. , 183 
284, 741.21 6) 043,578 | 38, 100,632 639, 661, 792 s 868 
im, 985.41 | 58,520,370 | 102, 981, 405 5.111, 230,343 | 55,588 
492,912.00 | 35,034,497 | 48.111, 580 2, 316, 850, 464 803 
894,015.83 | 21,965,234 | 30, 404, 140 3,138, 755,255 | 00, 414 
} 667, 60a, 11 ( 91,353,041 | 14,400,570 1, 223,511,598 | 103,458 
3,043,914 | 4,128 90,280,515 | 97,504 
702, 757. 80 $8,307,350 | 17, 1.028, 888,975 45.409 
mek ir 8 Se 
iy * * „ * . 
3, 825,050.42 ( 863, 880, 055 600, 747.009 1,067 
457,105.91 \f 95; 200,311 933.601.286 | 51,279 
1105. 35, 119, 725 476,622,545 | 46,362 
6, 802,017.90 | 377, 873, 043 4, 118, 215, 733 8,039 
1,570, 127.07 | 81,345, 736 3.608, 063,739 | 282.308 
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TREASURER OF THE STATE OF ILLINOTS, 
Springfield. 


„ July 14, 1010. 
Hon, LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 1 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: In reply to your letter of the 11th instant, would 
that I wired you yesterday as follows: 
is tax in er's office for the year 


tance- receipts the State treasur 
1914 were. $1,600,000, and for the year 1915 were $1,995,000. 
This department has gotten to be quite a revenue producer, and it will 
make a big difference to the citizens of Illinois if it should be cut off, 
When you are here in August I bope to see you. 
With my best regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly, ANDREW RUSSEL, 
ILLINOIS INHERITANCE ACT. 
Less than $500 estate, all exempt. 
aes — get — — heirs, 82 2 $100. 1 4100 
un ousand dollars or , direct heirs, per . 
Twenty thousand dollars or less in above cases exempt. 
COLLATERAL HEIRS. 


Exceeds $2,000 and exceeds $20,000, received by each person, $4 


Two thousand dollars and is $20,000 or less received by each person, 
$2 per $100. 


pages 
8888888285 
Nagg 


3888888 


—— 
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Se 
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PEERI 


ALL OTHER CASES. 


aË 


5 8888885 


4, Ten thousand dollars or less at the rate of $3 per $100. 
114,014. Over $10,000 and not exceeding $20,000, at the rate of per $100, 
090, 298. Over „000 and not exceeding 850, at the rate of $5 per 5100. 
893. Over 900 and — | $100,000, at the rate of per $100, 
809. Over $100,000 at the rate of $10 per $100. 3 
680. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I also ask permission to insert editorials 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of several issues and an 
article from the Chicago Tribune headed “ Two years of British 
snubs, United States unruffied,” written by Arthur Sears Hen- 


ning. - 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 


dered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
ANOTHER INADEQUATE REMEDY, 

N —— To th —— gob oer oe 9 
adop a pi n for the alleged purpose of preven s na- 
tions American trade “after the was It authorizes the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury to retaliate against any 
country which forbids the importation of American articles by for- 
bidding imports from those countries. The provision is not broad 
yp to prevent any discrimination short of absolute prohibition of 


AITTI 
388818282828 


SBE a 
SBASSRASLABSR 288888 PLAZALLE 


Ss 


8 


Ame ph imports. e dast Siger i — 3 * 3 the ues 
1 One-half of receipi two years. mum and m um provisions o e Payne tariff, whic ve the 
4 Pinal en coding e Ta in President the power to meet any discriminations inst American 
«Interest not inchaded (425,252.28 in Sincharge of this duty that the tarif board was created, “The Dene, 
Interest not ed terest). 8 0 u: e was c 8 e 0- 
7 me N cratic House of the S -second Congress showed its opposition to this 


rinciple by refusing to continue appropriations for the support of the 
ores ‘hn noon as fne Democrats got control of the White House and 
both Houses of Congress they threw the whole system overboard, not- 
withstanding the fact that most countries of the world had tarifs and 
that they could use them to our disadvantage. 

There are already aa prohibitions against. certain imports now 
in force, being provid by the British orders in council. Their 
pretense of military necessity is a humbug. They are designed primarily 
to foster British industries. The proposed remedy =A 1 for 

m 


Treasurer's report. 
Do. 


State comptroller’s after Congress adjourns the orders in council may so as 
report, p. 11. to levy a huge import duty. The President will be powerless to retaliate 

Do. FFC 
s ° ut this is not the e merican industries, t lies 
Comptroller general’s report, p. 22. in a flood of European products following the war. No safeguard 
Treasurer’s report. against this is provided by the pending measure except as to dyestuffs 
Auditor's report, p. 31. and as to goods that are to be sold here at less than the current market 
Do. 7 price =e pome, with the criminal — A e 0 an SORA 

R Ear the nan t ti u, p. S. monopoly. For practical purposes this afford no pro on at all, 

. a 3 {From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
8 * CAUSES OF PRESENT PROSPERITY. 

Comptroller of the treasury. The Democratic Pe wonld Hke very much to make it appear that 
‘Treasurer's report. the Wilson 9 is responsible for present business conditions. 


Do. The reports of the Federal Government totally disprove such a claim. 
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The enormous crops of last year added 5 500,000,000 
more to the national wealth and circulation than did the of 
1914. ‘That, in Itself, was enough to make a vast difference in relative 
prosperity. Neither Mr. Wilson, nor Mr. Wilson's policies, influenced 
agricullural production, although the Democrats are di to take 
credit for it. But figures just published by the Department of Com- 
merce prove beyond all question that it is the war trade and the 
war trade alone that has expanded our foreign commerce far beyond 
an LAA Leen records and has made the country richer by many hundreds 
of millions, 


pore by countries, The total exports in Ag $2,484.000,000 


taly by $192,000,000, to 
e 


tions is manifestly absurd. Therefore we have a total gain ! t 
resulting from the war, of $1,466,000,000, as compared with 1913. 
Against this we haye a loss, consequent upon the war, of $381,000,000 
to Aor Aer Belgium, making a net gain from this cause of 
009085 . Our exports to the rest of the world have decreased 


Our imports in 1913 amounted to $1,792,000,000; in 1915 to 
6 Our balance of trade, therefore, in 1915 was 
1,769,000,000, Directly or indirectly the country is that much richer ; 

we have sold to foreign nations that much more than we have bought 

from them. The war brought us in 1915 an average of over $17 per 
capita for the entire population of the United States, Eliminating 
the sales to the allies and the border nations our balance of trade 

in 1915 is seen to be oniy $ 000,000. Our balance of trade in 1913 

was $692,000,000. So it is apparent that, outside of war sales, we 

have lost almost $400,000,000, 

It is quite plain from these official figures that every dollar of our 
gain from foreign commerce is due to the war demand, and that the 
war and the crops have given us a prosperity not because of but in 
spite of the Democratic administration. 


{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
BRITISH TO DROP FREE TRADE. 


It has been known for years that sentiment in Great Britain for a 
protective tarif system has been growing. The late Mr. Chamberlain 
was an avowed advocate of protection. Eren the most confirmed be- 
lievers In Cobdenism admitted that England was at a disadvantage in 
the making of commercial treaties because it had nothing to give in 
return for concessions it asked. Although enjoying certain peculiar ad- 
vantages in commerce with the British colonies, which haye tariffs, 
some of the latter have been at times inclined to drive hard bargains 
with the mother country. But it was not until the great war came to 
show the folly of the millennial dreamers that protecion sentiment 
became crystallized. At a meeting of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce in London this week, attended by 1,000 delegates, a resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously to the effect that the experience of the 
war bas shown “ that the strength and safety of the British nation in 
time of national peril lle in the possession by this nation of the power 
to produce its requirements from its own soil and its own factories, 
yather than in the possession of values which may be exported and ex- 
changed for products and manufactures of foreign countries.” 

Washington, Hamilton, Clay, Lincoln, Blaine, and McKinley adopted 
this theory, ‘The American principle of diversifying industries in this 
country was adhered to in ite of free-trade dreamers, who would 
have left this country dope ent be or its agricultural resources, as 
they imagined “nature intended.” ur great trade now would have 
been impossible had free-trade theories prevailed. Our chief difficulty 
is that we did not go far enough. We should have built up the dye 
industry, for example, But many of our most thriving industries were 
built up by protection, over the protest of free traders, who contended 
that they could never be made a success in this country. 

When this war ends there will not be a free-trade country left in 
the world. Each will strive to develop its own interests and there will 
be the most intricate tariffs and the framing of commercial treaties 
will require the most accurate information and the keenest wits on 
the part of statesmen. 


{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 14, 1916.) 
A LONESOME FREE-TRADE COUNTRY, 

The importations into the United States for the 11 months ending 
June 1 amounted to $1,952,033,212, of which $1,338,892,072, more than 
two-thirds, paid no duty. In 1914 the ris for the same period 
were $1,736,396,207, of which $1,034,056,637 were admitted free. It 
will thus be seen that the free imports have increased the enormous 
amount of $304,835,435 in two years. In the same time the dutiable 
imports have d close to $90,000,000. In 1911, under the Payne- 
‘Aldrich law, the free imports were 50 per cent of the total. ow, 
under the Democratic tarif they are 70 Re cent of the whole. While 
our revenue-producing imports are dwindling, the quantity of free goods 
aupa on our shores is increasing at an appalling rate. These figures 
are taken from the official reports of the Department of Commerce. 

It is plain, then, that the law that is obstensibly a revenue measure 
is nothing of the sort, It is, in 7 — a free-trade law, parting into 
actual operation the foundation principle of the Democratic Party, 
The United States is now, in fact, a free-trade country. While prac- 
tically all the rest of the world has accepted and adopted the protec- 
tion principle, our country has moved in the opposite direction, going 
backward instead of forward. Great Britain and Holland are the only 
two other countries still holding to free trade, and Great Britain is 
preparing to abandon that iridescent theory In a commercial combina- 
tion with her allies. Soon, unless the people turn its face in the other 
direction, the United States will have none but little Holland to keep it 
company; and the story of the 10 little Indians will approach its 

max. 

Is there no lesson in these facts? Is the unanimous conclusion of 
virtually all the nations of the earth, founded upon the experience and 
judgment of those nations, of no value to us? Are we to stand alone 
as the one land whose tes are wide open to the commerce of the 
world, the one land which refuses to protect its people from the compe- 


tition of other countries? Are we to continue to hold fast to a dis- 
carded and discredited doctrine because the Democratic Party persisis 
in its blunders? We think not. We are sure we shall not. November 
will answer these questions. 


[From the St. Louis Dally Globe-Democrat of Aug. 17, 1916.] 
THE ELINDNESS OF DEMOCRACY. 

It is one of the congenital failings of the Democratic Party that it 
always blames Providence for the inevitably disastrous consequences 
of iis tarif legislation. Never in the checkered career of the United 
States has there been a Democratic tariff law enacted that did not put 
the country upon its back, and yet the Democratic Party continues to 
Say that if it hadn't been for this or if it hadn't been for that, Providence 
alone belng responsible, prosperity beyond computation would have 
5 9 followed the enactment. All of the rest of the world England 
and Holland alone excepted among civilized countries—has established 
the protective tariff as a permanent principle of government, and Eng: 
land is meving rapidly toward its adoption, The Democratic Party in 
the United States is numerically the strongest su perk that the van- 
ishing theory of free trade yet retains upon the Boden And the Demo- 
cratic Party hangs to it because it obstinately refuses to accept the 
evidences of its own senses. It looks, but it will not sce. It Hstens, but 
it will not hear, 

And how we are gravely told that the calamitous results of the 
Underwood tariff before the European war opened were due to a drought 
in 1913. It does not matter that the crop of 1913 was short only in 
comparison with the record-breaking crop of 1912; it does not matter 
that it was In fact an average crop, greater than that of 1911, nor that 
it brought higher prices and sold, on the whole, for some $200, 000 


more than the total crop of 1912. Providence must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility. In other parts of the world the people have learned from 
experience. Many were enamored with the theories of free trade, but 


they were conyinced of its fallacy by the weight of proof. Premier 
Hugħes, of Australia, said not long ago: “ When fiscalism was a live 
question in Australia I was a free trader of free traders. The ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ was 

chan, his views. 


Spartan methods of Un 
to certain death. uch might be said for both, but modern sentiment 


d are against the other. 

Some of these days the Democratic Party will learn that it is not 
Providence but “the inexorabie circumstances of the modern world“ 
that are against its pet policy. 

PACING THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE. 

Not everybody is hugging the delusion that the present enormous ex- 

rt trade is a normal opment and that it will be permanent. Mr. 

ughes has aptly called those who do dwellers in a fools’ paradise. 
The National Foreign Trade Council is not pede rm in such idle 
dreams, It Is facing the future with its ces open. It is planning for 
strengthening American commerce. One of the ways is by exempting 
our foreign trade from the operations of the Sherman Act, so as to per- 
mit American exporters to fight European competitors on equal terms. 
There is much merit in their proposal, but we ure espectally interested 
just now in the succinct statement the council's committee on coopera- 
tion in foreign trade makes concerning our present abnormal forei 
trade. It declares that the excess of exports rests largely on the 
following circumstances : 

Ferring war demand and prices for munitlons, foodstuffs, and raw 
materials, 

Elimination of normal European e e through occupation ot 
European factories in mtmitions production. 

“Loss of labor through enlistment or conscription and belligerent 
restriction of normal exportation. 

“ Curtailment of investment of European capital in neutral markets, 
normally a stimulus to European export trade, 

The statement continues: 

“No greater fallacy is possible than to neglect to expect after the war 
the following developments: $ 

“ Cessation of war demand and prices for munitions, reduction of 
prevailing high 1 — for exported foodstuffs and raw materials by rea- 
son of restored European competition, normal transportation, and 
international movement of raw materials. 

“Resumption of normal European competition in home and neutral 
markets by reason of return of soldiers to industry and the lifting of 
military embargoes from exportation. 

“ Renewed activity of European export and import combinations, with 
increased governmental support and possible preferential tariff and 
ee ae en arrangements under economic alliances. 

“Renewal, as 1 as business conditions and national, or even 
international, fiscal policy will permit, of European investment in net- 
tral markets, the most effective method of creating a foreign preference 
for merchandise of leading nations. European war finance has been 
molded to protect trade-winning foreign investments; their nourishment 
will not be neglected with peace.” 

There is no evading these plain facts. This is not the argument of 
politicians, but of business men who have large investments which they 
are trying to safeguard. 


[From the St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat of Aug. 16, 1916. 
„ KEEPING US OUT OF WAR.” 


Secretary of War Newton D. Baker is authority for the statement that 
“keeping the United States out of war” is the principal claim upon 
which President Wilson bases his fight for reclection. * The fact that 
we are at peace,” he says, “is the greatest argument of all for Presi- 
dent Wilson.” 

It is true that we are at peace, although our entire Army is massed 
upon the Mexican border; but the extent to which Mr, Wilson is to be 
credited with our cefulness is a proper subject of inquiry. Are we 
at peace because him and his acts or in spite of him and his acts? 
Let us consider. In the first paco no nation has 1 8 8 a quarrel with 
the United States. No deed has been done, no word has been said of 
direct enmity toward the United States. ith nations, as with indi- 
viduals, it takes two to make a quarrel, There are but two countries 
with which our relations haye been strained during the administration 
of Mr. Wilson. ‘The acts of Germany which incurred our displeasure 
were committed in the course of a war with another nation and were 
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not directed a 
come into con 1 5 
Germany was consequence of demands coming from us. It was we 
not Germany, who were threatening war. But, as a matter of col 
fact, President Wilson could not ayy id us into actual war with Ger- 
many if he bad deliberately tried to do so. For obvious reasons Ger- 
many could not have fought us, and, for reasons equally obvious, we 
cold not bave fought Germany unless we had joined with the allies, an 
inconceivable possibidty. We might have had a theoretical state of 
war, but not a gun would bave been fired, not a drum would have 
sounded. Mr, Wilson did not keep us out of war with Germany. Cir- 
cumstances utterly beyond his control or direction attended to that. 

Mr. Wilson did not keep us out of war with Mexico. The only danger 
rown out of the acts of Mr. Wilson 
himself. At the beginning of his administration 5 was further 
from the thought of Mexico than war with the Unit States. Its 
people, its intelligent ple, realized that the friendship of this coun- 

y was necessary to their peace and prosperity. A firm demand for the 
protection of our rights and interests would have been respected and 
obeyed without recourse to arms, if we had not made that protection 
impossible by our unwarranted interference in the internal affairs of 
Mexico. Our blundering, untactful, unjustifiable course during the past 
three years has made enemies out of those who desired to be our friends, 
and because of that enmity our troops are arrayed upon the border, 
The question of war or peace with Mexico is yet to be settled, but If it 
should be peace, as we earnestly bope, Mr. Wilson will deserve no en 
comiums for avoiding the consequences of his own errors. 


[From the Chicago Tribune of Apr. 23, 1916.) 


Two Years or BRITISH SNUBS—UNITED States UNRUFPLED—DIPLO- 
MATIC Recorp SHOWS Contrast IN WILSON’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
BELLIGERENTS—JOHN BuLL Wins 10, Loses 1. 

[By Arthur Sears Henning ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22. 

While President Wilson is threatening to sever diplomatic relations 
with Berlin because of German disregard of the rights and safety of 
Americans on the high seas Great Britain continues its depredaticns 
apon American foreign trade and its deflance of the sov ty and 
dignity of thè United States. 

he President has arraigned Great Britain in un 
as a violator of international law, but bas taken no step more drastic 
than the lodgment of protests to enforce observance of the American 
rights England has disregarded. In only 1 of 11 disputes has the 

President induced the British Government to change tts policy. 

LIVES VERSUS DOLLARS, 

Critics of the President point to this record as proof of their * 
that he is prone to be lenient with Great Britain aud severe with 
Germany; that he Is prejudiced in favor of the British cause and bas 
carried this prejudice into an unueutral policy; and that he is either 
unconsciously or deliberately “ playing England's game.” 

Defenders of the President resent these charges and insinuations. 
If, they say, the President appears to be dealing more barshly with 
Germany than with Great Britain it is because Germany has caused 
the irreparable sacrifice of American lives, while nd has oc- 
casioned only the reparable loss of profits and property. Human life, 
they argue, can not be weighed in the same scale as commercial dollars, 

ENGLAND'S STEADY DISDAIN. 

Nevertheless, with a rupture of diplomatie relations and eventual 
war with Germany a possibility of the near future, the United States 
faces the prospect of becoming the ally of a power that has treated its 
interests and rights with contumely ever ce the beginning of the 
great struggle in Europe. 

The disputes between the United States and Great gag and their 


inst us. 


Germany has at no time shown a desire to 
with this country. The mae | possibility of war with 
n 


of war with that country bas 


g lan 


disposition or present status may be summarized as follows: 
mand that British merchantmen cease the use of the American 
flag to deceive German submarine commanders—compliance refused by 


British Government. 

Protest against the establishment of an 
contraband system—still maintained in spite o 
this Government . 

Protest against the maintenance of an illegal blockade by Great 
Britain of the neutrai ports of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Hol- 
land—still maintained in 5 ol these protests. 

Dispute by the Unit States of the right of Great Britain 
to control the shipping of neutral nations by refusing to allow their 
products to proceed to friendly ports without sanction of the British 
Admiralty—protests ignored in part and practice defended on the 
ground cf military expediency. 

Protest against the seizure of approximately 2,000 ships carrying 
American products and detained in British ports at tremendous cost 
to the American charters: System still continued. 

Protest against the violation of American sovereignty and inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of this country by dictating to ship 
companies plying between American and ports of friendly countries 
and blacklisting as “ undesirable" American merchants who have ever 
dealt with persons in the central Empires: Protest not pressed because 
of the lack of official proof of these practices. 


BEFORE PRIZE COURTS: 
Protest against the seizure of four American ships on that 
they were “ tainted " 


with part German ownership; Cases now before 
British prize courts. 
Protest 


against the seizure and detention of American mails, includ- 
ing diplomatic correspondence and securities: Practice defen and 
continued by the British Government on the ground that the matis 
have been used for the transport of contraband, but pledges given that 
Sa scraper and legitimate personal correspondence will not be inter- 
e with. 

Protest against the holding up of American ships and the arrest of 
passengers of German birth: Protest ignored on the ground that in 
the specific instances complained of the persons arrested were known 
to be German reservists. s 
ONE PROTEST RECOGNIZED. 

Protest a t the violation of American neutrality by the inya- 
sion of the 3-mile international limit by British warships and the im- 

roper use of the wireless telegraph: Apologies made and practices 


continued. 
Protest against the prohibition by Great Britain on Importations of 
ods to England for the manifest purpose of attempting permanently 
destroy American trade with Europe: Protest ignored and practice 


daily increasing. 


and unprecedented 
the remonstrance of 


Trade secrets have been taken over by the British, who have studied 
American methods, listed every bazar of American goods in Europe, 
illegally increased her list of prohibited exports, seized and paid for 
American goods which have been sold to neutral countries as English 
porcs, all to the obvious disadvantage of the American manufacturer 

th during and after the war and in promotion of the British policy 
of permanently controlling the markets of the world. 


ENGLAND WORLD DICTATOR. 


The practice of Great Britain in seizing all cargoes Intended for 
neutral countries contiguous to the central Empires has practically 
put the whole of Europe upon a ration basis, with England determining 
the amount each is to have. 

Since the beginning of the war 149 notes, memoranda, representa- 
tions, and forma: telegrams have been passed between Washington and 
London, Gf these, 50 have originated in Washington and 91 in Lon- 
don, These messages have peen compiled by the State Department as 
The ee tc important issues in dispute between the two Governments. 

ulation, however, represents less than 5 per cent of the informal 
notes and cablecrams ‘which have actually passed between the United 
States’ Department of State end the British Koreu Office coyering 
matters of relatively minor importance arising from day to day. 

Tabulated in chronological order, the general issues between the 
United States and Great Britain, with the official correspondence 
relating to each specific instance, have been as follows: 


1914, > 3 


August 5 (the second day of the war): Ambassador Page reported 
to the State partment that Great Britain had promulgated a list of 
articles which would be treated as contraband and conditional con- 
traband during the p ess of hostilities. 

September „Tue United States received its first official warning 
that Great Britain had decided to substitute military expediency for 
law by changing the contraband lists adopted by it so as to include 
articles not hitherto regarded as contraband—copper, lead, glycerin 
ferrochrome, hematite iron ore, magnetic iron ore, skins, hide, and 


ber, 
October 29: Great Britain increased list of contraband by an order in 
council which decreed that all goods shipped “to order“ to the coun- 
tries adjacent to the central powers were liable to seizure unless the 
it could prove that they were not destined to reach “enemy 
countries 

It was this order which provoked the first protest of the United 
States against the innovation to internatio law introduced b 
England and one that has not, even after 18 months, been adjust 
to the satisfaction of the United States. 

December 26: 8 by a flood of demands from American ship 
owners that the United States protest ee pe the raids on American 
commerce, President Wilson sent his first formal note to London de- 
manding that the rights of American citizens be res ed. The Presi- 
dent displayed deep chagrin at the failure of the British Government to 
pay proper attention to the epecific complaints made by this Government 
from time to time. The British Government pleaded as an excuse the 
exigencies of the disorganized situation provoked by the war. In his 
note the President revealed in a general way the activities of Britain’s 
warships and demanded their practices be stopped. 


‘ 
1915. 


January 8: Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Minister, replying 
to this note of the President, said: “ His Majesty’s Government cor- 
dially coneurs in the principle enunciated by the Government of the 
United States that a belligerent in deali n trade between neutrals 
should not be Interfered with unless that interference is necessary to 
protect the belligerent’s national safety. and then only to the extent 
which it is 8 We shall endeavor to keep our action within 
the limits of this principle upon the understanding that it permits our 
right to interfere when such interference is not with bona ‘fide trade 
between the United States and another neutral country, but in trade in 
contraband designed for the enemies’ country we are ready whenever 
our action may unintentionally exceed this principle to make redress.” 

March 1: Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British ambassador at Wash- 
ington, formally notified the State Department that in retaliation for 
the submarine warfare adopted by Germany, it had decided to prevent 
commodities of any kind from reaching or leaving Germany, 

March 11: In meeting this second stage of the controversy over 
the rights of Americans on the high seas the United States demanded 
an explanation of the new policy adopted e allies, 

March 22: In his reply to the representations made by the United 
States Sir Edward Grey evaded the main issue and fell back upon the 
statement that the new policy of Great Britain and her allies had be- 
come necessa os a retaliatory measure against Germany for her 
treatment of lgium and France, together with her submarine policy. 

March 13: An order in council practically set aside the sovereign 
8 o = 5 without legalizing the action by announcing an 
actua oc 2. 7 

March 30: The United States Government protested at great len 
against the policy of Great Britain to treat neutral shipping as if a 
blockade of German ports actually existed. The President took the 
position that the orders In council “ would constitute a practical as- 
sertion of unlimited control of belligerents’ rights over neutra! com- 
merce within the whole European area. and an almost unqualified 
denial of the sovereizn rights of nations at peace. 

June 22: Lord Crewe, acting British minister of foreign affairs, ad- 
dressed a note to the United States Government dealing at length with 
the complaints made b He insisted American shippers had re- 
ceived fair treatment at the hands of the British Admiralty and that 
little pecuniary loss had actually resulted to Americans from the oper- 
ations of orders in council. 

July 14: Secretary Lansing notified the British Government that the 
United States would not respect the decisions of the British prize courts 
on the ground that they were operating under the orders in conncil, 
which in themselves were illezai. The obvious purpose of this com- 
murication was to pave the way for a general diplomatic discussion of 
the various claims of shipowners after the war. 

October 21: Secretary Lansing addressed to Sir Edward Grey the 
final demands of the United States that the orders in conncil be 
vacated. Attached to his demand was an appendix giving the names of 
more than 300 vessels which had been taken into British ports and 
detained for indefinite periods on various pretexts. ee list covered 


only cases arising between March 11 and June 16. 1915. 

December 23: The seizure by the British Government on the Hol- 
land-American steamship Nieuw Amsterdam of maiis intended for the 
United States provoked a protest from this Government. 
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January 4: Secretary Lansing followed with another note of protest 
to Great Britain instancing the seizure of mails from the United States 
to the Scandinavian countries on the steamships Stockholm, United 
States, Frederick VIIT. aud Helig Olav. 

January 19: Great Britain promulgated an order known as an exten- 
sion of the “trading with the enemy act,” by which persons, though 
not resident or ved fom on business in enemy territory by reason of 
their enemy nationality or associations,” are excluded from doing busi- 
ness with England, which means with all of the countries affected by the 
present British “ blockade.” This act was aimed at Germans and firms 
of German capitalization in the United States. 


MUST PROVE INNOCENCE, 


March 30: Ambassador Page informed the State Department that an 
amendment to the orders in council had been promulgated for the pur- 
pose of carrying out “an absolute blockade” of neutral ports, based 
apparently upon the theory of “ continuous voyage.” An unofficial re- 
port of the text of the order stated that “ that provision of the declara- 
tion of London shal! not be deemed to limit or to have limited in any 
way the right of His Majesty, in accordance with the law of nations, to 
capture goods on the law that they are contraband or to have affected 
the liability of conditional contraband to the carriage of the goods to 
thelr destination redirect or entail transshipment or subsequent trans- 

rt by land.” The order concludes with the statement “that it shall 

e epon the owners of goods to prove that their destination was Inno- 
cent. 
PATIENTLY WAITING. 

What the United States most desires is an answer to the communica- 
tion sent by Secretary Lansing on October 21 last demanding that the 
British Government c angs its methods of dealing with American com- 
merce. It is anticipat that when the Briti Government finally 
makes up its minu to reply its answer will merely attempt to justify the 
action of the commanders of warships which have been seizing American 
vessels and cargoes ever since the outbreak of the war. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I wish also to call attention to the fact 
that this gentleman named Keegan, who delivered himself of 
an interview in St. Louis three weeks ago, does not appear to 
be quite as unjustified as the public thought, because I have 
now to offer practically the same kind of interview from Presi- 
dent Wilson that Keegan, attached to the Labor Bureau, gave 
out at St. Louis three weeks ago, anc which I put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a week or two ago. 

Mr. Keegan said that he would welcome the day when the 
Government would take the railroads, and he said that they 
would never go back to private owners because the Government 
would continue, and we would have Government ownership of 
railways. He welcomed the strike because it would hasten the 
day of Government ownership. That same threat is in the ad- 
dress made by President Wilson to the railway managers on the 
question whether the strike shall be declared or whether they 
will settle it. He threatened them in substance with the Gov- 
ernment ownership of railways if they did not yield the control 
of their property. So I ask that this among the others be in- 
corporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

YIELD OL FACE UNITED STATES OWNERSHIP, WILSON WARNS—DPRESIDENT 


TELLS RAILROAD CHIEFS PUBLIC MAY DEMAND FEDERAL OPERATION OF 
ROADS, 


The chairmen of the big four brotherhoods, by a vote of approxi- 
mately 3 to 1, yesterday accepted President Wilson's plan to avert the 
threatened railway strike. 

Thirty-one executives declared they stood by the managers’ committee 
and were opposes to settlement by any means other than arbitration. 

President Wilson, in a spirited reply, warned the railway chiefs that 
they were risking governmental ownership of all railroads. He added 
that he personally did not favor Government ownership, but that public 
opinion might demand the reform. 

The President in vigorous terms advised the railroads to accept his 
lan—the eight-heur day and investigation by commission of collateral 
ssues—if they wished to avert Government intervention by force. 

He reminded them of the threatened strike in France two years ago, 
when the French Government called the employees to the colors and 
then detailed them to operate the railroads. 

The President's more specific s tion was that the railroads 
operate under the D plan for a year, pending investigation 
by a special commission to be created by Congress. : 

The President laid emphasis upon the danger of bringing about Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads by a great railway strike which might 
force the Government to take over the operations of the roads in the 
national interest. He stressed the fact that a national railway strike 
would open up the whole question of Government ownership of railroads 
because the private management of them had failed. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I also wish to incorporate an extract from 
a letter written by President Wilson to John Brisben Walker 
the 26th day of February, 1912. Mr. Walker had written him 
a very complimentary letter saying that Mr. Wilson was more 
progressive than he thought, and he had been wrong about the 
gentleman; he did not get a good view of him in the classic 
shades of Princeton, but since he had gotten out where the 
glare of the limelight was on him it illuminated his progressive 
principles, so that Mr, Walker was satisfied. 

In reply the President wrote him a letter, February 26, 1912, 
saying it was very kind of him and afforded him much pleasure 
to read it, and he said: 


Your generous letter of February 19 has gratified me very deeply 
indeed. It is indeed true that things are perfectly plain to me now 
which formerly 1 could not see at all. t 


I have no doubt of it. 


Then a clipping from Representative Stssox, in which he talks 
about the rampant tendency of his own party. He is from 
Mississippi. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Principle has gone to the four winds of the earth, and we are writing 
ourselves down in the history of the country as being the most out- 
rageously and most criminally extravagant Congress that ever sat on 
the American Continent. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Another from Mr. Messenger a few days 
ago, who is a newspaper man traveling with Gov. Hughes on 
his tour over the country. It relates to the lumber and shingle 
industry of Washington. I wish to insert that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HOW THE TARIFF HURTS. 


Washington is essentially a protectionist State and has suffered actual 
loss by the Democratic tariff, which has not been offset, as in some other 
Commonwealths, by temporary war prosperity. The State has shared 
vas little in the industrial prosperity engendered in this country by the 

It has, however, seen millions of dollars“ worth of British Columbia 
shingles and lumber, cut from raw material which was 20 per cent 
cheaper than theirs and manufactured by coolie and Hindu cheap labor, 
pass the very mills of its lumbermen to coments in American markets 
under the reduced tariff. It has seen New Jand butter, Argentine 
beef, and eggs from China sold in Seattle markets lower than home- 
raised products, being admitted free of duty. The lumber trade is in 
straits, and the workingmen charge it to the Democratic tariff. 

Mr. Hughes, his speech here, said to his audience that he didn't 
have to talk tariff, as every man in the crowd knew the subject thor- 
ough] nome practical everyday business experience. The audience 
assented, 

Progressives are in the main protectionists in Washington, and many 
a lumberman who is a Democrat from principle looks ruefully at the 
practical operations of the tariff of his party. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I wish also to insert an article from the 
Washington Post: 


Wan TO Drive PEOPLE or BRITAIN Back To zun LAND; ENGLAND MUST 
FEED HERSELF Is tur New SLOGAN—INCREASED Crop AREAS OF 
GRAIN ALREADY REPORTED—SHORTAGE OF Liason MET BY WOMEN, 
Despite Oprostrios—PLans UNDER WAY TO REPOPULATE COUNTRY- 
8 WITH SOLDIERS Ax Db SAILORS WEHEN MEN RETURN FROM TUE 

nor. 
[Correspondence of the Associated Press.] 
Lox box, July 20. 

One of the effects of the war will be seen in a great revival of agri- 
cultural life in England and the United Kingdom. The outbreak of 
the conflict caught the British Isles dependent on foreign commerce 
for four-fifths of their food supply, barring meat, of which between 60 
and 70 per cent gio at home. 

The motto of a few years ago, Buck to the land,” thus has given 
way to the slogan, “England must feed herself.“ Lord Selborne, the 
leader of the crusade, declares that the attainment of this object Is 
the country’s sacred duty, and he emphasizes the point that the farmer 
ean do as much for the country as the soldier in the trenches. 

Plans for the great reform include a number-of important measures 
that are to be put into effect at the earliest possible moment. They 
include the following: 

1. The repopulation of the rural districts and afforestation. The 
war office has just consented to the exchange of many of the older men 
who in the earlier days of the war left farm work for the fring line 
for men between 19 and 30 to take their places at the front. This 
exchange will begin immediately. 

2 The setting aside of thousands of acres for the settlement on the 
cooperative plan of England's soldiers and sailors after the war. 
This expediency is provided for by the small-holding colonies’ act, now 
half way through Parliament. The scheme will provide for model vil- 
lages, better housing, with a garden to every cottage, reading rooms, 
libraries, and good schools. Conceived by Lord Selborne, the idea has 
aroused so much enthusiasm that a wide demand has been made for 
increasing the land to be devoted to it by almost as much again as Is 
specified in the bill. 

3. The importation of natives from South Africa for agricultural 
labor during the remainder of the war, though so many objections 
Base: poen raised to this that there is little likelihood of its being 
adopted. 

i LABOR FROM TIIK FRONT. 

It is believed that the plan for bringing back soldiers from the front 
will have the effect of providing sufficient farm labor practically im- 
mediately. In announcing the war office’s consent to the transfers, an 
expert told the agricultural society that in England and Scotland, as 
well as in Ireland, the farms in many districts had fallen far below 
their minimum needs in the matter of labor. 

The tendency to regard more seriously the country's capacity for 
growing larger crops is illustrated ay the figures of the wheat, barley, 
and oats crops in England and Wales. Wheat and oats were grown 
in larger quantities, though the barley crops were much smaller, There 
were 5,489,939 acres devoted to the three cereals in England and Wales 
in 1915, an increase of 248,044 acres, as compared with 1914, The 
greatest increase in acreage was devoted to wheat, or 2,170,170 acres 
n all, the Ogures representing an increase of 362,672 acres (20 per 
cent) greater than in 1914, and 25 per cent greater than during any 
of the years between 1905 and 1915. Every country returned increased 
areas, the total for Wales of 11,023 acres (31 per cent) being the 
greatest. 

INCREASE IN OATS ALSO. 

The returns for 1915 give 2,088,047 acres under oats, an increase of 
138.421 acres, as compared with 1914, but only 24,869 acres above 
the average for the past 10 years. The whole of this increase was 
in England. The reduction of the areas under barley amounted to 
3 acres, the total acreage of 1,231,722 being the lowest yet 
recorded. 

Perhaps to no individual as much as to the Earl of Selborne is due 
the credit of bringing home to the people of all classes the importance 
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of 8 means of making the country more nearly self-sup- 

rtin, foodstuffs. In all of his addresses in recent years he has 
aid stress on the point. A practical farmer and enthusiast on his 
largs and fertile tract in Hampshire, he has been able to meet the ob- 
jec pna of opponents of expert knowledge to the great advantage of his 
crusade. 

As undersecretary for the colonies between 1895 and 1900, as well 
as during his term of office as high commissioner of South Africa im- 
mediately after the war, he had further opportunity of enlarging his 
knowledge as to agriculture, 

PROPLE RESPONDING WELL. 


Just before resigning as president of the board of agriculture the 
other day as a matter of principle, due to his views on the Irish ques- 
tion, Lord Selborne consented to review briefly the situation as to agri- 
culture in an interview with a representative of the Associated Press. 

“I have been highly gratified by the ready response of the people 

enerally to the idea of making the country more nearly self-supporting 

m the soil,” he said. “I have made my plea for the cultivation of 
the soil on the grounds of patriotism; the farmers and laborers came 
forward first to meet the emergency, and then the girls and women from 
the villa and even cities—some of the best of women, including 
many of independent means, answering my call out of pure, unadul- 
terated patriotism. 

These women have taken to the soll enthusiastically and with the 
intelligence that seems to characterize everything they are undertaking. 
They are living like laborers and are doing remarkably well all of the 
farm laborer's work—milking and feeding and looking after the stock 
like veterans, Many of these even have mastered the work of handling 
horses, and can get as much work out of a team as any man, 

Because of the splendid manner in which the women have risen to 
the occasion in this respect at a time when farm work is of vital im- 
portance to the nation, we feel justified in the belief that we are going 
to pull agriculture through this crisis in spite of many apparently in- 
superable difficulties. 

We realize that the problem of making as much progress as we 
should in war time presents its handicaps. Among these, in addition to 
the shortage of farm labor already indicated, is the ‘difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient supplies of fertilizers and modern machinery that are so 
necessary in farming to the greatest advantage now. Then there is the 
shortage in shipping tonnage, restricting at many turns our requirements 
in the matter of 7. lies from overseas, 

“We have ask he farmer to maintain the full cultivation of the 
soil and the upkeep of his flocks and herds during the course of the war, 
and to increase them whenever possible. Under the unparalleled difi- 
culties encountered he has responded wonderfully. The difficulties of 
this particular season will be understood, in view of our efforts to re- 
place with women the men absent from the soll. 


OPPOSE WOMEN IN FIELDS. 


“Owing to the custom being against women bine 4 on the land in 
England, the problem has been rticularly difficult. The English 
type of farm laborer is highly skilled and a fine fellow. He would 
rather have his womenfolk looking after the home and maintaining the 
children and working Jess about the farm. 

“The only English counties in which exception is found to this 
attitude or where women work habitually on the land are Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, and parts of Durham. 

“ Of course, there is a distinction betwen what countries with highly 
centralized governments, Iike those of France and Germany, can ac- 
complish in such a change in national life as we are attempting here 
in England and in what we can accomplish. I refer to their facilities 
for quick organization. In France, for instance, there is a prefect 
in every department and a mayor in every commune, while practically 
the whole of Germany's population is at the order of the Government. 
What those countries can do by compulsion we must accomplish by 
voluntary and spontaneous effort. And the machine here, therefore, 
is necessarily slower. 

“But the spirit of the people here is aroused and, as usual when 
that is so, the desired result is bound to follow. 

“ While we are not as well equipped in this respect of agricultural 
colleges as a country of larger rural population, like the United States, 
we are paying State grants to institutions scattered over the entire 
country that are directing their cnergies into this vital channel of 
instructing the people in the art of agriculture. When they are 
further along in their task our goal of accomplishing the repopula- 
tion of the agricultural districts will be simplified, if not solved. 
Likewlse a splendid impetus will be given the work of afforestation, so 
badly needed throughout the country. 

DECLINE IN BRITISH FARMING, 


“Cambridge University and schools and colleges at Leeds, Bristol, 
and Reading are among the institutlons that are aiding in this work 
of training our future farmers. 

an 1 the condition to which farming had snopes in the 
United gdom may be better understood by a reference to its history. 
It mast be remembered first that up to the time of the passing of the 
ereat 37 — bill, in 1832, land in this country was a source of great 
political wer. 

“The bill’s effect in 8 the basis of power from land owner- 
ship was manifested gradually, and that depression which was the great- 
est catastrophe in the history of agriculture did not begin until the end 
of the seventies. That was with the fall in the price of wheat to 24 
shillings a quarter, and of corn and other farm produce in proportion. 
Farming, of course, ceased to be a business proposition. 

“Millions of pounds were lost and thousands of farmers were abso- 
lutely ruined. Conditions remained very bad for farming for 35 years. 

8 ing to a variety of causes, an improvement occu between 1900 
and 1905, This improvement was being maintained and was increasing 
when the war broke out. Althongh it had placed the farmer so he was 
making a good commercial profit 10 years before the war, every year 
saw less land under cultivation and more acres devoted to grass. The 
increase In the areas going to grass was due to the fact that farmers 
could make a good living in that way with less risk and the memory of 
the terrible experience of the depression.” 

WILL CONTINUE HIS WORK. 


Lord Selborne will have something to do with the revival of agricul- 
ture, even now that he has resigned his place as prenest of the board 
of agriculture, as the prime minister has invited him to cooperate with 
him in the task of reconstruction of agriculture after the war. t 
Bprakiiig before the Agricultural Organization Society, Lord Selborne 
said: 

Increased food production during the war is a sacred national duty. 
The man en a Hampshire farm can strike a blow for England equally 


with his son in Flanders. The manner in which women have responded 
to the call of duty in this war should make it impossible for any man 
to think them less patriotic, less capable of comprehending a great issue, 
less firm in purpose, or less prone to sacrifice than men.” 2 

He made a ay for better wages for farm laborers, better houses. 
and for a multiplication of the occupying owners of land drawn from 
the laboring classes. 


I wish also to quote an article from the Protectionist, en- 
titled “ The death of free trade“: 


Reginald McKenna, chancellor of the exchequer, and Bonar Law, 
colonial secretary, speaking, respectively. for the Liberal and Unionist 
members of the cabinet, haye announced that the British Government 
will join its allles In such a movement. The self-governing dominions 
of the British Empire have long ago repudiated the free-trade policy of 
the mother country, and have erected tari walls even against English 
goods. India threatens revolution unless she is allowed to do the same, 

The frankest confession of this change of mind and the clearest ex- 
pression of the reasons for it comes from Premier Hughes, of Aus- 
tralia, who took part in the Paris conference. In an address to the 
British Imperial Chamber of Commerce he said: 

“I certainly approach the matter without bias against what is called 
free trade en fisenlism was a live question in Australia I was a 
free trader of free traders. The Wealth of Nations’ was my Bible; 
Adam Smith was my bak gh But it was always disconcerting to me 
to see how blind the world has been to the great virtues of free trade. 
Tried by this standard, it would appear that Britain was the only coun- 
try in the world that was in spe 

“But if it were a question of trade only affecting our pockets, the 
fiscal question might fairly be left to settle itself. But it reaches down 
into the very roots of our lives. You can not proceed upon the as- 
sumption that the economic policy of a nation has no relation to its 
national welfare. The relations between the two are inseparable, inti- 
mate, and complex. This fact is fundamental; to ignore it is not only 
to invite but to insure national destruction. For a time the trade of 
a nation that treats trade as if it had no connection with national 
safety may make great strides, as did ours, but there comes a day of 
reckoning to such nations, as it has come to us. 

“I am no more concerned to deny that a case can be made out in 
favor of allowing trade to flow along what are termed its natural chan-. 
nels than I am to deny the virtucs of the Spartan method of produc- 
ing a virile nation by exposing its weaklings to certain death. Much 
might be said for both, but modern sentiment is definitely against the 
oe ae the inexorable circumstances of the modern world are against 
the other.” 

The present and prospective abandonment by Great Britain of the 

licy on which its commercial dominance has been built up leaves 

Tolland as the only free-trade nation in the world. Holland ts quite a 

country when the tide is out, but in comparison with others it con- 
stitutes hardly more of an exception than the Freibezirk or free port 
district of Hamburg. 

Up to 1860 it seemed likely that free trade would sweep over the 
world. But the tide has been ebbing ever since. In 1861 the Morrill 
tariff bill was passed as a war measure, and postenon was more firmly 
intrenched by the McKinley bill of 1890 and the Dingley bill of 1897. 
The Wilson Diil of 1894 and the Underwood bill of 1913 made some re- 
duction in the duties, but left the principle of protection essentially 
unshaken. France bad been tending toward free trade up to the 
Franco-Prussian War, but after that turned in the other direction, and 
the tariff laws ef 1881 and 1892 were planned deliberately as protective 
rather than revenue measures. Italy, Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Spain changed their policy dur ng the same period in the same 
direction. The Prussian poy. has always been protection, so much 
so that one is temnted to translate Hohenzollern as “high tariff.” 
The German Empire grew out of a customs union, the Zollverein of 
1831, and it must be admitted that it has prospered as much com- 
mercially under protection as its great rival, England, has under the 
opposite policy. 

Tre war, by increasing the fiscal burdens and by intensifying the na- 
tional spirit, will drive in the same direction, and we can not expect 
any country to stand out against it. Free trade is undeniably dead, 
and whether we may hope for a resurrection depends upon the strength 
of our faith in the coming of the great day when all artificial barriers 
between the nations shall be removed. 


Also, a letter from Edward A. Woods, president National As- 


8 ion of Life Underwriters: 
3 Avoust 21, 1916. 


My Dran SENATOR SHERMAN: I inclose copy of protest against in- 
crease in tax upon life insurance, which I have to-day sent to Senator 
F. M. Simmons and the President of the United States, also copy of 
paper referred to therein. 

Yours, very truly, Evwarp A. Woops, 
President. 
Hon. Lawrence X. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Audusr 21, 1916, 


The National Association of Life Underwriters, representing through 
its membership over 6,000 representatives of life insurance companies, 
in all sections of the country, and indirectly the 125,000 life insurance 
salesmen in the country, interested not for themselves but for their 
28,000,000 policyholders, respectfully protests against the Increase 
from 1 per cent fo 2 per cent of the tax upon policyholders of American 
life insurance. 

We make this protest in behalf of our clients. Life insurance will 
be sold whether taxed or not, because it is a necessity, but we object 
to the radica! departure from the practice of every other nation in 
imposing upon 28,000,000 thrifty American policyholders, themselves 
endeavoring to avoid the burden of dependency that would otherwise 
fall heavier upon the State. 

he 28, „000 policyholders constitute more than a majority of the 
voters of this country. 

How can the imposition in peaceful America of such taxation as is 
proposed by no war-ridden country in the world be defended? 

Recently in South Africa, upon the suggestion of imposing a tax 
on life insurance, the members of Parliament were immediately polled 
and over two-thirds at once telegraphed their opposition to this 


MEASAN notwithstanding the great need of this part of the British 
Empire. 

the Canadian Minister of Finance has stated that life insurance 
will be the last thing that Canada would attempt to tax. 
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England exempts the amount paid for life insurance up to one- 
sixth of a man's income. 

Germany is contributing heavily by a governmental aid to compul- 
sg life insurance. 

ow can peaceful America defend penalizing its thrifty, provident 
insurers, when the same kind of thrift is being encouraged by all the 
rest of the world? 

What e sy defense can there be in properly exempting those car- 
trying 8,000,000 policies in assessment companies and yet Imposing a 
tax upon the over 40,000,000 policies carried in companies, 90 per cent 
of which are doing business entirely on the mutual plan, and all of 
which cases the tax falls entirely upon the policyholders? 

The defense can not be made by anyone familiar with the subject 
that this tax falls upon anyone else than the policyholder and increases 
the cost of his life insurance or diminishes its amount. 

We beg respectfully to resubmit a paper presented to the President 
of the United States and many Members of both Houses when a pre- 
vious finance bill was before Cen ss, which resulted in the exemption 
of some proposed taxaticn of lfe insurance policyholders. 

We submit the memorandum unchanged, because all the facts pre 
sented therein are of even 2 eee force to-day, particularly in view 
of the fact that with most Europe driven to discover every new pos- 
sible source of revenue they are not penalizing life insurance, as is pro- 
posed in peaceful America, 

Shall the 125,000 active and ive life-insurance salesmen in 
all sections of the country, coming into dally contact with their 

i 000 ee e be obli, to explain that the future increased 
cost of their insurance is due to such unusual action on the part of 
the present Congress? y 

Very truly, yours, President. 


Taxtxd or Live INSURANCE UNECONOMIC IN PRINCIPLE. 
(Dvidenced by: ~) 
I. NATURE OF BUSINESS. 


Life insurance in its essence is not a money-making enterprise, but a 
method of distributing a loss by combining large numbers of people. 

It promotes thrift and reduces poverty and a consequent burden of 
dependents upon the State. 


11. EXEMPTION OF KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 


Mutual savings banks are properly exempted. Page 26, lines 17—18. 
Domestic building and loan associations are properly exempted. 


Line 25. 
Fraternal life insurance companies are properly exempted. Lines 


9-24. 

Regular life insurance companies, with whom 25,000,000 Americans 
carry nearly 35,000,000 oe for $18,000,000,000—an average of $550 
each and paying annually but $20 each—are included. 

La: numbers of these companies—transacting 90 per cent of the 
life insurance business of the country—and especially the largest of 
them, are absolutely mutual wien oe having none but the liey- 
holders who can possibly pay this tax. Òther companies are spec! cally 
required to conduct the life insurance branch of their business on the 
mutual plan, distributing all profits to policyholders. In all companies, of 
course, the ultimate tax falls finally and d y upon the policyholders, 


III. TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE CONSISTENTLY AND UNIFORMLY 
OPPOSED BY— 


(A) Economists: John Stuart Mill declares that a tax on life in- 
surance “is a direct discouragement of prudence and forethought.” 
Principles of Political Economy, Sth London Edition, vol. 2, pp. 
07-408 and 468.) 

J. R. McCulloch stated that a tax on insurance “ discourages that 
prudence and foresight the encouragement of which ought to be an 
object with all prudent governments 

25 ing the vast importance of insurance, it may well be doubted 
whether it ought to be charged with any duty, however slight.” (A 
Statistical Account of the British Empire. Taxation of Insurance 
Companies, vol. p. 511.) 

Sir S. Morton Peto: “A tax on insurance is a tax not only upon 
industry but upon prudence and frugality, and the American system 
seems to be far worse than that of which we have so long been com- 
plaining in Great Britain.“ (Taxation, Its Levy and Expenditure, 
pp. 58, 73. 118. 121, 220. New York.) 

New York Evening Post: “It is a fundamental 8 of social 
science that the insurance contract itself ought to free from taxa- 
tion. ‘Taxation ought to be on pro ry on production. Insurance 
companies produce nothing. If any tax is imposed on insurance com- 

es or insured persons as such, it should be imposed on their p 
erty and not on their contracts. The taxation of premium receipts 
utterly unscientific.” - 

S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsylvania: Encouragement and 
not repression should be the keynote of our tax system as applied to 
life insurance companies.” 

A C. Pleydell. secretary of the New York Tax Reform Association: 
“These social and individual benefits are the result of prudence and 
thrift. Many States exempt savings ban: deposits. If those who save 
8 for themselves are to be encouraged by exemption from taxa- 

, how absurd it is to discourage by taxation those who save for 
the benefit of others by insurance and protect society to that extent 
3 (The Injustice of Life Insurance Taxation, 

arch, - 

S. S. Huebner: “In striking contrast to the unscientific and heavy 
taxation of life insurance companies in America may be mentioned the 
fair treatment of the business by European countries. The treatment 
accorded to life insurance in these countries shows a proper understand- 
ing of the fundamental character of this form of insurance and reflects 
the progress which Europe is making in solving the whole complex 
problem of taxation.” (National Tax Association, Columbus, Ohio.) 

Lester W. Zartman, Ph. D.: “We conclude, then, that taxation of 
life insurance assets and premiums Is wrong. If it is wrong, the taxes 
should not be levied. Life insurance is not a business which requires 
repressive measures in the way of ties for its continuance. 


TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE CONSISTENTLY AND UNIFORMLY OPPOSED 
BY STATESMEN AND OTHER PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


William Pitt: “Laying aside the proud idea of the vigor, perma- 
nence, and renewing 5 which the measure secured, there is one 
case which, with view to the class who are really willing to save for 
the benefit of those for whom they are bound to provide, makes some 
modification. It is in favor of those who have recourse to that easy, 


certain, and advan mode of providing for their families by in- 
Sen ron lives.“ (Debates on the first income-duty bill in the tom: 
mons, 3 

Charles Sumner: “The business of life insurance, as it seems to 
me, is pecullar, It differs from others in 7 19 not strictly, if I may 
say so, a money-making business. I know that persons get up insur- 
ance companies in order to advance thelr own interests, but the pri- 
mary object of the insurance office is to protect other people, Ne 
larly the poor; it is to belp the poor. I say, therefore, iP is not pri- 
marily, as compared with many other businesses, a money-making 
business. On that account, as it seems to me. tt has a title to certain 
consideration. Now, what is proposed? A tax on premiums, What 
are the premiums? The premiums are themselves a tax. The pre- 
epee constitete the tax which the person insured pays for his 
nsurance. 

“This is contrary to all sound policy. Here you are proposing to 
tax those who have taxed themselves that the Nation might not ve 
to support them. You are pulling down the pillars of the temple. 
You are undermining the structure.” (Congressional Globe, 37th 
Cong.. 2d ress., pt. 3, 2335 et. seq.) 

Ralph W. Breckenridge: The most unmoral, uneconomic, unjus' 
and oppressive form of taxation is the tax levied upon gross premiums. 
l 1 8 before the national convention of insurance commissioners, 

“This is a tax on a tax, and can not be justified on any principle of 
morals or economics.” 

“It was never intended that the several States should annually filch 
from the policyholders of America $25,000,000, which, in the aggregate, 
rhe- companias are compelled to pay under one form of exaction or 
another.’ 

“Some States, overlooking the fact that this Nation is a Union of 
States and not a pack of wolves, have enacted laws under which that 
species of tax known as retaliatory is exacted.” 

“It is just as dishonest to steal under protection of a legislative en- 
actment as without it. It is just as dishonest for a State to lay unholy 
hands on trust funds as for an individual to do it.” 

“It is a monstrous injustitee for a State government to maintain 
itself by legislative raids upon trust funds, and the climax of cowardice 
to commit extortion in the name of the police power.” (Committee on 
insurance law of the American Bar Association.) 

“The State should insist upon the faithful conservation of life- 
insurance funds and their application to their intended use. It should 
be as reluctant itself to divert them from their {ntended use as to per- 
mit individuals to employ them for political purposes or in extravagance 
of management.“ 

“All life insurance rien gag pay, in round numbers, in all the States 
$10,000,000 annually under these premium income-tax laws. If this 
sum were not paid into the State treasury, it would be used under the 
law and the policy contracts to reduce the premiums the policyholders 
are obligated to pay or employed to purchase paid-up additions to the 

lieles. In the one case it would diminish the cost of insurance, in 
he other it would increase the amount insured. In both cases it would 
be used for the benefit of dependent people of the State.“ (National 
convention of insurance commissioners, 1907.) 

Elizur Wright. “ Life insurance deserves the fostering care of wise 
and liberal legislation. It should be freed from all unnecessary bprdens. 
Government should as soon tax its asylums and hospitals as to seek a 
gain or revenue from the deposits which foresight and affection has set 
apart for the protection of thousands among the most helpless of its own 
citizens. A tax upon life insurance is nothing more than a tax upon 
widows and orphans.” (Massachusetts Insurance Report for 1867.) 

“Life insurance taxes either increase the cost of insurance or dimin- 
ish the amount of it. In the one case they fall on the policyholders; 
in the other on the beneficiaries of the insured.” 

“The mere desire to raise revenue does not warrant imposing upon 
life insurance a special form of premium income tax.“ (National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, Detroit, Aug. 24, 1908.) 


TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE CONSISTENTLY AND UNIFORMLY OPPOSED BY 
(C) THE EXAMPLE OF OTHER NATIONS, 


No other Government in the world places an income tax upon life in- 
surance companio 

England, ides not taxing the incomes of life insurance companies, 
specifically exempts from ineome taxation what a man pays for life in- 
surance up to one-sixth of his income. (Sec. 54 of 16 and 17 Victoria, 
ch. 34.) 

In 1906 and 1907 the amount of income allowed to be deducted on 
account of life insurance premiums amounted to £9,155,000. In the five 
years ending 1908 England returned £100,000 to the taxpayers on ac- 
count of overpayment made in ignorance of this salutary provision of 


law. 

Holland, besides not taxing life insurance, exempts up to $40, if paid 
for life insurance, from the personal income tax. 

Germany, where taxes and fees of all kinds amount to less than onc- 
eighth of what American companies are now paying to the States alone, 
contributes nearly $12,000,000 toward compulsory governmental insur- 
ance; about the same now being exacted from American companies by 
the varlous States. 

TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE OPPOSED TO (D) THEY PREVIOUS EXAMPLE OF 
OUR OWN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


The Federal Government has never taxed the incomes of life insurance 
companies previous to the Federal corporation tax bill passed during the 
last administration, except an emergency tax levied during the close of 
the Civil War, June 30, 1864, repealed In 1870. In the earlier years of 
the Civil War and during the Spanish War Congress properly exempted 
life insurance from taxation beyond the documentary stamp. tax on new 
policies taken those years. 

IV. AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES NOW PAY BURDENSOME TAXES 
TO LACH OF THE 48 DIFFERENT STATES. ` 


The aggregate State taxation has become increasingly exacting, bur- 
densome. and discouraging to life insurance policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries ; is already a crying evil, peculiar only this eountry, withont 
the additional imposition of Federal taxes. 

William J. Graham: “ Twenty-five million American men, women, 
and children, for the most part poor, and whose insurance averages for 
the whole less than $600 a policy, not only pay the cost of their own 
insurance and of State supervision and regulation, that should, be much 
more economical than tt is, but in addition contribute an uncontem- 
pen rofit to the States of over $8,000,000. If the companies con- 

ue their no growth and tax rates remain unchanged, within the 
next 10 years the provident policyholders of the United States will be 
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called upon to pay to Government authorities more than $100,000,000. 

In other words, the 8 of the country can haye their in- 

surance within the next 10 years cost them less by 100,000,000 by 

898 the removal of taxation from life insurance.“ (The World 
0-Day. 

The taxation of life insurance has increased from $0.70 on every 
$100 of premium income in 1860 to $1.23 in 1875, $1.42 in 1890. $2.15 
in 1909, aad $2.26 in 1011; from $2,249,148 in 1890 to $14,823,509 in 
1911. Exclusive of taxes on real estate, In 1911 policyholders paid 
$12,017,505, or $1.00 per $100 of premiums. 


V. FEDERAL. GOVERNMENT LACKING AN EXCUSE OFFERED BY STATES. 


The Government has not even the excuse of “cost of supervision“ 
of life insurance companics as reason for taxation. Taxation by States 
was admittedly originated for the purpose of paying “cost of super- 
vision.” Gwing to the wonderful American growth of life insurance, 
already it has become such a source of State revenue as to become an 
American disgrace in the view of foreign statesmen. 

An English statesman has said that any British cabinet proposing 
such a tax on life Insurance as is charged in America would not hold 
office 24 hours. 


VI. PRESENT BILL INCONSISTENT WITH ITS PURPOSE. 


(a) It imposes a direct tax upon 25,000,000 ns, the vast ma- 
jority of whom have incomes of less than $4, and are under the 
express terms of the bill supposed to be exempt. 

‘hile no other civilized country in the world taxes the income of 
25,000,000 policyholders, who are taxed $12,000,000 by 48 States, they 
were recently taxed in addition by the Federal Government. Now the 
present bill adds to this tax by taxing the nearly $90,000,000 In return 
premiums or refunds, annuity payments, cash surrender values, ma- 
tured endowments, and In payments made to such living policyholders 
as bring their incomes to over $4,000, England and Holland not only 
do not tax the income of life insurance companies, but further and 
expressly exempt certain portions of individual incomes if paid for life 
insurance, America not only makes no exemption but taxes on cer- 
tain policies aud persons life insurance funds repeatedly, as follows: 

First. If the income is over $4,000, that part paid for life Insurance 
is taxed instead of serino: 

Second. The Income of the life insurance company is taxed. 

Third. In almost every State in the Union the premium is taxed. 


VIL SHOULD AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES BD PENALIZED? 


Although life insurance did not originate in this country, Americans 
have voluntarily, not only without compulsion of Government, but 
against discouragement of Government, adopted this as their favorite 
method of providing against poverty and want for themselves and their 
children. 1860 there were less than 50,000 policies in force. In 
1880 there were less than 600,000. There are now nearly 35,000,000 
policies, held DE ROMAN 25,000,000 persons. What Germany compels 

y law, what land has just adopted as governmental licy, Ameri- 
cans have voluntarily, in 50 years, assumed for their widows, orphan 
bomes, and old age to a greater extent twice over than all the rest o 
the world. put together. Is it wise, in inauguratin; new fiscal 
policy, to handicap the measure by incorporating therein as subject to 
taxation things exempted by every other civilized Government? Is it 
wise to create 25,000, taxables in a bill intending to tax less than 
500,000? Is it wise to force the 100,000 active life insurance agents, 
as well as the officers and directors, of the various companies to explain 
the increased cost of life insurance by the present fiscal policy of the 
present administration? Is it just to tax persons in bulk that the bill 
expressly purposes should not be taxed separately? Is it just to tax 
as income what is really capital? Is it just, under an income tax, to 
tax money three and four fold? 

In half a century the Americans voluntarily availing themselves of 
this certain meth of saving for self and family have grown to ex- 
ceed in number all the depositors of banks of all kinds, plus all the 
owners of real estate, plus all the owners of stock in build and loan 
associations, plus all owners of stock in all other corporations, plus 
all those engaged in active business for themselves. All these persons 
combined, including duplicates, fall far short of the 25,000,000 persons 
interested in life insurance, 

Shall this administration 8 measure which is a departure 
from former American fiscal poli y imposing a tax dificult to de- 
fend in principle and still more difficult to defend as applied to this 
bill, and wh the trustees and other representatives of companies 
will be, as a matter of self-defense, obliged to explain to thelr 25, 000 
clients as contrary to morals, sound economics, and, until the previous 
administration, to all Federal precedent? Can anyone defend the se- 
lection of legal. reserve lite insurance for such multiple taxation, when 
savings banks, building and loan associations, assessment and fraternal 
organ ro and even mutual fire insurance companies are expressly 
exemp 


Letter from H. N. Kelsey, manager of the Hamburg-Bremen 


Fire Insurance Co.: 
NEW YORK, August 22, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: We are advised that the Senate committee has amended 
the Federal revenue bill, known as the income-tax measure, to provide 
for a 2 per cent income tax, with a further provision of 50 cents por 
thousand on the capital stock and surplus of erg Tm (with a permis- 
sible deduction of $99,000), and it further prohibits any deduction on 
account of increase in reserves required by law; and it also continues 
indefinitely the stamp tax upon insurance polici . While the income 
and capital-stock features apply to all corporations, insurance com- 
panies are the only corporations required to continue the application 
of stamps, with the exception of stamps on conveyances, ote: The 
stamps formerly provided for from railroads, telegraphs, ete., have 
been discontinued. 5 

This revenue stamp tax on fire insurance policles is equivalent to 
1 per cent of our net income, The other two measures are an added 
burden to this heavy tax besides the tax already imposed by the various 
States. There is not a business in this country that has been taxed 
to such an excess, and it is an outrage apon the frugality of every 
policyholder, to say nothing of the tax in itself being far in excess of 
pont derived from the business from the standpoint of the stock- 

Olders. 

We therefore most earnestly protest to you, and ask if you will not 
lend your most careful and effective assistance to the defeat of this 
mensure as a matter of fair play and justice to a class of business 


which is the backbone of the eredit of the country, and at the same 
time a business which has been continuously for the past 10 years 
performing its mission of an actual loss, amounting for the years 1906 


to 1915, inclusive, to 1.04 per cent. The percentage of taxes, exclusive 


of real estate, to actual net Income, by years, as compiled by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is as follows: 


Percentage 
of taxes. 


Trusting that you will see that we get a square deal in the matter, 

and with assurances of our high regard, believe us to be, 
Yours, respectfully, 
H. N. Keiser, Manager. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sars of South Carolina 
in the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Chamberlain Tane Phelan Smith, 8. C, 
Chilton Lea, Tenn Pomerene Smoot 
Culberson McLean Ransdell Thomas 
Curtis Martin, Va Shafroth Underwood 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sheppard Vardaman 
Harding Oliver Sherman Wadsworth 
Hitchcock erman Simmons Warren 
Kenyon Owen Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Kern Penrose Smith, Ga. Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present, The 
Secretary will call the names of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Netson, Mr. Prrrztax, Mr. Suietps, Mr. Strong, and Mr. 
THOMPSON answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Beckuam and Mr. O’GorMAN entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to notify absent Senators to attend the session of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. McCumper and Mr. Saursnunx entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

After some little delay Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. ASHURST en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is very tedious remain- 
ing here awaiting the attendance of absent Senators, and I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire moves that the Senate adjourn. The question is on that 
motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. NxwWIAN DS entered the Chamber and answered to his 


name. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT (S. DOC. NO. 534). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the following message from the President of the United 
States: 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the message and accompanying 
papers be printed in the Recorp for the information of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message and accompany- 
ing papers will be printed and printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

The message and accompanying papers are as follows: 

To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on August 

16, 1916, reading as follows— 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested 
to inform the Senate as follows: 

First. The number of employees who have been appointed to positions 
in the State Department since July 1, 1913. 

Second. What increase in the force of employees in the State De- 
partment has been made since July 1, 1913. 

Third. The number of employees appointed since July 1, 1913, from 
oe lists upon certification by the United States Civil Service Com- 


ssoin. 
Fourth. The number of employees appointed 8 without any 
civil-service examination or certification by the Civil Service Commis- 
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sion, and who n were covered into the civil service under 


an Executive order dated May 18, 1916, tive Order No. 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State con- 
taining the information requested. 
Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE House, August 24, 1916. 
The PRESIDENT: E 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, in response tó the resolution 
adopted by the Senate on August 16, 1916, reading as follows— 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested 
to inform the Senate as follows: 

“First. The number of — who 2 been appointed to posi- 
tions in the State Departmen J 1913. 

“Second. What increase in the force of employees in the State De- 
partment has been made since July 1, 1913. 

Third. The number of employees a hited since 2 7 4 1913, piia 


— — lists upon certification by the United States Ci 
mission. 


“Fourth. The uumber of employees a rily without 
any civil-service examination or certification b 3 vil Service Com- 


mission, and who su ently wae covered into the civil seryice 
on gerecative order dated y 18, 1916, being Executive Order No. 


has the honor to lay before the President, with a view to its transmis- 
sion + the Senate, if his judgment approves thereof, the following 

report: ` 
rst. From July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1916, 76 employees were ap- 
pointed — eo death, Presi in the De ent of State 2 fill vacancies 
ers within the service. Of 


depart. 

ments with the ap prover e “Civil Se Commission, 2 by rein- 

. ee appointments „„ 

ers. were to 

positions lp Be service, 7 of pny to confidential positions 

provided by law, 4 by 3333 within the department, and 11 upon 
3 y the Secretary of State. 

1, 1914, to Jul pre fen > 1, 1215 158 temporary employees 
were ego —— ed in connection increased d perience duties 
arising from Eu n war a ot andr to relief and pretection of 
American citizens abread, etc. The terms of service of these temporary 
clerks varied from a few weeks each to as much as 22 months each, de- 
pencas upon the exigencies of the current work and the — — shown 

the performance of their duties. Because of the of the 
situation and the emergency confro the ent it 
was necessary to secure t needed 1 ks in the shortest 
865 2 time and not to await the usual and necessary delays incident 
55 and 5 pour the eligible temporary lists of the 
Comm them th as secured through 


Was on pee pe ge nag the registry lis 

writer firms in the ay was found that by this method com t 

people 2 be AT ‘with the minimum of del 
Second. From July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1916, here was no Increase 

in =n 8 clerical force of the department. For the 


July 1, 1916, an increase of 94 ent lo; was 
vided d in the legislative, executive, and judicial a p m bili. 


of this additional force is fully set forth on 1229 of 
Haua 823 No. 27, Sixty-fourth Congress, first (Book of 
ates 
Third. Since July 1, engen — 


Noyees of the Gaited Bta a 
inted from eli ing ig ae me ni 8 tes Civil 
cé Commission, or mg 
statement, under civil-service marry Frege ant r al 
Fourth. On July 1, 1916, 80 ar were 8 from the 
temporary to the statutory rolls of the de partment in accordance with 
the Executive order of May 18, 1916 (No.2 — peg — ed as a 
requisite for such 3 a continuous service in th ent of 
State of at least six months prior to July 1, 1916, or vane passage of an 
appropriate civil-service examination. Tue Executive order provided 
further that the temporary emplege should bave satisfactorily 
formed their respective duties should have attained a competent 
rating by the department board of 5 It is understood t 
— number of those Rha ens BAA erage hee iam under the — 
months clause of the order were also ving passed an 
appropriate civil-service 8 
he above order = — — nest of the 88 
State, who set forth th in the following letter to 
8 da ted Ma 17. 1916: 
Mr. Pair: star bs A executive, and judicial 
ropriation bill, approved on 10th t, provides for 70 addi- 
klang permanent clerkships hg 14 additional rmanent nonclerical 
positions in the De 
of procedure would be filled through 
Commission. 


ent of State, all of which in the ordinary course 
cations of the Civil Service 


Since the outbreak of the Euro war in August, 1914, the de- 
3 has employed a number of tem clerks who bave been 
from appropriations autho: y Congress. The new 
e bill makes no provision for the retention of these clerks 
beyond July 1 next, and specifically provides that after that date no 
funds a pro sg ok by — aay other act 1 — be used for temporary em- 
loyees in of State. A large percentage of those now 
emporarily pelana eS" have been in the department from 6 to 18 months 
and during that time have acquired such gy FR and familiarity 
with the work as to make their retention more desirable than to replace 
them with new and inexperienced people. In addition, 3 the many 
extraordinary demamis upon the 8 ter have willingly an 
ee labored long beyond the usual ho 
5 and have well earned the reward of permanent appointment 


urs of Government 


he service. Furthermore, to drop out at this tr time those em- 
Totora who have been doing such excellent and cient work and 
pie their piao with others — in 3 and requiring a course 
of specia 3 would mean almost demoralization throughout the 
departnen 
* In the circumstances it would seem proper, and in the best interest 
of the public service, to permit by Executive order, appointments to the 
lower permanent grades provided in the new appre) riation bill, from 


those temporary employees who bave served at least six months, who 
have performed satisfactory service, who hare been given a competent 


xating by the efficiency board of the department, or who may have 
atready successfully passed an appropriate examination by the Civil 


“The persons comprisin our temporary force, with but few exe 
tions, have shown commendable interest and zeal in their work. e 

epurtment has gradually di: with the services of those who have 
not maintained a desirable ndard of efficiency, so that those remain- 
ing comprise a force of ge gt employees which, in view of actual 
experience gained, can not be d sed with without serious detriment 
to the ur ot and aor ie peta work of the department. 

“I inclose herewith the draft of an Executive order which will ac- 

ae the object above set forth. The requirement for six months’ 

ce coincides with the gy pas eign period under which civil-service 

appointments are made, the desire being to . an order comply- 
ing with ie Spirit of” 1 5 8 . lacaas, PR Bot cape be cw 
ortunate t . present organization o e department 
disposing of one-th of its trained clerical force and N for 
it a number of new, uncertain, and igs bela se 

“I have given this matter my serious per: consi asidera tion, and with 
the interest of the department ‘solely in mind, earnestly recommend the 
a of the accompanyin er. 

I am, my dear Mr. Presi Sicya 
“Fai y, yours, RONERT LANSING.” 


Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF Srarn, 
Washington, August 21, 1916. 


TAX ON INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I present a number of telegrams received 
from citizens of my State relative to the provision in the reve- 
nue bill relating to the continuance of the stamp tax upon 
fire insurance policies. I ask that the telegrams may be printed 
in the Recoxp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Rxoond, 
as follows: 

JACKSON, Miss., August 21, 1916. 
Senator JAMES K. Varpamawn 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Am informed that amended Federal revenue bill 
. = stamp tax upon —— — erg 


crtmination = will De it tga 
stamp tax on insurance 4 a 


ees Miss., August 1916. 
Senator JAMES K. VARDAMAN 3 


Washington, D. C.: 

We note new revenue bill provides for retention of stamp tax on meg 
insurance . — 5 while freight bills and express receipts are exempted. 
This looks like unfair discrimimation, as the een pays the 1 
in both instances. Your many insurance friends ee 
will appreciate it if you can consisten — eetention o 
insurance policies. 


VARDAMAN & VARDAMAN. 


ROBERT LANSING. 


= indefinite 
icies, while railroad, 
looks like unfair dis- 

consistently oppose 


J. H. Wats. 


Munipiax, Miss., August 21, 1916. 
James K. VARDAMAN Sai tar A 


United States Senate, TOTS 2 0.: 
We think action of Senate committ 


insurance is unjust and 1 — We hope insurance 
companies bear no greater burdens than ber tions. 
L. D. CALDWELL. 
JACKSON, MISS., August 21, 1916. 
Hon. James K. VARDAMAN 


United States Benate, Washington, D. O.: 


C protest aguinst the 
prohibition of deduction of increase in 9 sis for income t: 


I. B. Brann. 


VICKSBURG, MISS., August 21, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES K. VARDA 
Senate, a. Washlagion; D. 0.: 

Revenue bill now before Congress geoon a stamp tax on all fire 
insurance policies, to continue indefinitely; otber AO aS such as 
railroad, telegraph, and telephone companies exempted; this I think 
an injustice to fire insurance company, and ask you nse your good 
influences eA, preg the fire insurance companies on sape basis as 


er corporations by exempting them also from this tax. 
oe Á i ALBERT A. WBILI®E. 


GREENWOOD, Miss, August 21, 1916. 
Senator J. K. VARDAMAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 
e bope you vni * against the continuance of revenue stamp 


on 5 policies 
Wu. Peretz, Agent. 
ASHCRAFT & WELLS, A ts. 
DELTA INSURANCE AND REALTY AGENCY. 
GREENWOOD INSURANCES AGENCY Co, 


GREENVILLE, MISS., August 22, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES — 5 


. Washington, D. O. 
We will ane our efforts toward having fire insurance com- 
panies exempted from the continuation of the stamp tax on fire policies, 


1916. 
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which is included in the amended revenue bill. Railroad telegraph com- 
panies and others have bern exempted from this tax, and we feel that 
this is unfair discrimination. 

BERGMAN, HERRON & STARLING. 

Gro. WHEATLEY. 

J. ALBERT LAKE. 

Ronn & Morse. 

Max LEMLER. 

A. G. RUSSELL. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of San 
Fernando, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. POMERENE, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14824) to pre- 
vent fraud at public auctions in the District of Columbia, re- 
pores it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 819) 

ereon. 

Mr. WEEKS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7045) for the relief of Caleb T. 
Holland, reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3180) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Clarence C. Kress to the grade of captain, United States 
Army Medical Corps, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 818) thereon. 

MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr, SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 17501) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Youngstown, 
Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River, in the 
State of Ohio, and I submit a report (No. 817) -thereon. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanrpine], who is 
very much interested in the bill, to the report. 

Mr. HARDING, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think we had better continue with the 
consideration of the anfinished business, and I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire objects, and the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago 1 objected to the consideration of a bill which the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. I now withdraw the objection, and I 
hope the bill will be considered. 

Mr. HARDING. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEE of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 6932) for the relief of John P. Hanlon; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 6933) removing the disabilities of Richard W. 
Hocker ; and 

A bill (S. 6934) removing the disabilities of Thomas B. Cassel; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I ask that Senate joint resolution 117, au- 
thorizing the President to call for volunteers for Mexico, intro- 
duced by me and now on the table calendar, be taken from the 
table and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

THE REVENUE, 

Mr, SHIELDS. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the revenue bill (H. R. 16763), which I ask may 
be read and lie on the table. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will allow the amend- 
ment to be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to have the amendment read. 
It is very short. 

The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed, as follows: 


On page 58, line 7, insert the following: 
“ Provided, That where any tax heretofore due and payable bas been 
duly paid by the taxpayer it shall not be re-collected from any person 


uired to retain it at its source, nor shall any penalty 
be imposed or collected in such cases from the taxpayer, or such person 


or corporation r 


it was to retain it, for failure to return or 


or corporation whose dut 
failure was fraudulent and for the purpose 


pay the same, unless suc 
of evading payment.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
after the Senate shall have voted on the pending revenue bill, 
it proceed to the consideration of House bill 15842, and to the 
disposition of that measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the measure? 

Mr, OWEN. It is the corrupt-practices act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody in the Senate can tell when the revenue 
bill is going to pass; that has not been decided. It seems to 
me that it is unwise for the Senator now to ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up the bill to which he has referred after the revenue 
bill shall have passed. We do not know when a resolution will 
be agreed to providing for final adjournment. We are right 
in the last days of the session of Congress, and for that reason 
Mr. President, I shall object. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on the first day of this session 
the chairman of the Democratic conference, Senator Kern, intro- 
duced. a bill providing for the control of corrupt practices in this 
country, The bill is similar to one which was reported during 
the last Congress, but was not acted on by the Senate. The 
House passed a similar measure at this session and sent it to the 
Senate. It has been reported back to the Senate and is now on 
the calendar. The bill is not a long bill; it is not an involved bill. 
It ought to be capable of disposition in one or two duys. The 
House of Representatives acted in a few hours in considering 
and acting on the measure. ; 

After the revenue bill shall have been acted on by the Senate 
that bill must go to conference, and it certainly will take sev- 
eral days to reconcile the differences between the two Houses, 
and in that time this bill can be considered, amended if neces- 
sary, and disposed of. 

There is no reason why Senators should not in the meantime 
read .this bill; should not study this bill; should not be com- 
pletely prepared to express themselves upon it, unless it is the 
desire of Senators to prevent action just before the pending 
election. The American people, I believe, will not approve of 
the old system of the use of money on a gigantic scale to influ- 
ence and control the elections of this country. As one of their 
Representatives, keenly sensible of my duty toward them, under 
my oath as a public servant, I shall resolutely insist upon action 
now. I earnestly hope I may have the sympathy and coopvra- 
tion of all Senators, whether Democratic or Republican, in get- 
ting immediate constructive action and that I may not be impeded 
by the old Senate game of a substantial filibuster under the pre- 
tense of debate, but that the debate shall be simple and straight- 
forward, and amendments suggested sincere and of constructive 
and not of obstructive purpose. 

This bill is easily understood. The first section simply defines 
what “ political committees" are, what the word “ candidates“ 
and the word “elections” shall be construed to mean, what the 
words “political purposes,” the words “disbursement,” “ per- 
son,” and“ Representative” shall be construed to mean, in 
order that the text of the bill shall not be susceptible of mis- 
ea@nstruction. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the organization of political 
committees of citizens who desire to take part in influencing 
elections, and provides a method by which such committees can 
be organized. - 

Section 3 requires each of the committees to have a chairman 
and a treasurer. 

Section 4 provides that every political committee must keep 
a bank account and keep a complete record of receipts and dis- 
bursements. 

Section 5 requires receipts to be preserved. 

Section 6 provides for an account to the treasurer and a 
reeord of contributions, 

Section 7 requires statements by the treasurer to be filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Section 8 requires the details of the contributions, where 
they are above $100 and where they are below $100, and the 
aggregate of contributions and disbursements in like fashion. 

Section 9 requires statements by others than political com- 
mittees of expenditures where they exceed $50, and compels a 
private person who contributes more than $50 to make a report 
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as if he were a committee, and provides further that no indi- 
$6,000. citizen shall contribute to any election a sum exceeding 
5,000. 

Section 10 puts a limitation on expenditures of $400,000 on 
national committees in the election of presidential and vice 
presidential electors, and makes the chairman and treasurer 
of each national political committee responsible for preventing 
the aggregate of such disbursements exceeding this amount. 

lt provides further that the chairman and treasurer of the 
congressional campalgn committees shall be charged with the 
responsibility of accounting to the treasurers of their respective 
national committees for disbursements made by them. It limits 
the aggregate of disbursements for a presidential candidate to 
$50,000, for a vice presidential candidate to $25,000, and pro- 
vides that no political committee or any member or officer 
thereof and no personal campaign committee shall make any 
disbursements for the nomination of such candidates except 
under the direction and with the consent of such candidates, 
It makes the amount which a Senator may expend for a nomi- 


nation or for an election $5,000, but provides for certain ex- | 


emptions in the way of postage, circulars, etc., on condition that 
those expenditures shall be reported, together with other ex- 
penditures. It provides that the aggregate of disbursements 
by a Member of Congress for his nomination or election shall 
not exceed the sum of $2,500. It provides that candidates shall, 
within certain times, make these reports to the Secretary of 
the Senate, if a candidate for the Senate, or to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, if a candidate for the House. It 
provides that no candidate for Representative or Senator shall 
make a promise of patronage in order to secure his election or 
nomination. It requires the statements to contain a statement 
that no promise has deen made. It requires the statements to 
be made under oath. It provides that the bill shall not be con- 
strued to annul or vitiute the laws of any State not directly in 
conflict with the bill, and provides that no disbursement may 
be lawfully made except for the following purposes—and this 
is a very important part of the bill, which ought to meet the 
approval of every Senator on both sides of this Chamber: 

First. For the traveling expenses and expenses of subsistence 
of the candidate and of the members of political committees 
and their bona fide officers and assistants. 

Second. The payment of fees or charges for placing the name 
of the candidate upon the primary ballot. 

Third. The hire of clerks and stenographers and the cost of 
clerical and stenographie work and of addressing, preparing, 
and mailing campaign literature. 

Fourth. Telegraph and telephone calls, postage, freight, and 
express charges. 

Fifth. Printing and stationery. 

Sixth. Procuring and formulating lists of voters. 

Seventh. Headquarters or office rent. 

Eighth. Newspaper and other advertising. 

Ninth. Renting of halls or providing places for public meet- 
ings, and all expenses of advertising and other expenses usually 
incident to holding such meetings. 

Mr. President, these affirmative declarations are intended to 
exclude the use of money in buying voters, in bribing men under 
the pretense of using their services for legitimate purposes 
when in point of fact the man is really hired to vote, and a 
multitude of crafty means of evasion. 

The bill provides further that any person who, otherwise 

than in compliance with the provisions of the bill, shall hire or 
employ, or offer to hire or employ, or shall reward or give to 
any person anything of value for his services, or for loss of 
time, or for reimbursement of his expenses in consideration 
of such person directly or indirectly working, electioneering, 
or making public addresses for or against any candidates or 
candidate, or who rewards or offers to reward any person for 
his vote or influence, or the promise of his vote or influence, 
for or against any candidate for the office of President, Vice 
President, or Senator of the United States, or Member of the 
House of Representatives, shall be deemed guilty of a felony— 
not a misdemeanor, Mr. President, because the basest crime of 
all crimes is to befoul the ballot box of this country and to 
steal the governing powers of the people of the United States 
by frandulent practices in the ballot box—and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for a term of not less than 1 year nor more than 10 years. 

Section 11 of the bill provides that the statements required by 
the bill shall Include the name and post-office address of the op- 
ponents of the candidate making a report, with instructions that 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives or the Secretary of 
the Senate, as the case may be, shall require such opponents, 


even if not successful, to make a proper report of their expendi- 
tures under penalties for failure to do so. 

Section 12 requires that the Clerk of the House and the Sec- 
retary of the Senate shall, on or before the 15th day of Janu- 
ary next after any general or special election for Representa- 
tive in Congress or Senator of the United States, report to the 
House and Senate, respectively, the names of these candidates 
and their reports, and that these reports shall be printed as a 
public document, in order that the people of this country may see 
to what extent and how far money is being used in the control 
of the election of the President of the United States and of Mem- 
bers of this body and of the House of Representatives. 

Section 13 provides that jurisdiction over all violations of the 
act is conferred upon the United States district court. 

Section 14 provides that personal expenses for stationery, 
traveling expenses, circulars, advertising, postage, and telegraph 
and telephone service shall not be subject to the provisions of 
the bill, except that an account shall be kept of all moneys ex- 
pended for circulars and postage and advertising authorized by 
the section, which shall be reported in the statements required 
by the bill as an addendum thereto, but not subject to the limi- 
tations in amount fixed by section 10 of the bill. 

This provision is a matter of grave doubt as to the exception; 
but, nevertheless, it will permit the people of the United States 
to pass their judgment on whether or not the abuse will justify 
striking out this exception. We have proceeded very slowly in 
this matter. This question has been up for years. 

We have taken one poor, little, weak, inadequate step from 
time after time, and we now have on the statute books a law 


‘that is fundamentally and essentially as contemptible as any 


law that was ever written upon the statute books of any intel- 
ligent people. I say so because the present so-called corrupt- 
practices act deals only with committees handling two or more 
States and exercises no control whatever over committees in- 
side of a State and no control whatever over Individuals inside 
of a State, and as far as the present law is concerned, an indi- 
vidual, as a private person, could go into the different States 
and spend a million dollars or ten million dollars corruptly with- 
out the laws of the United States holding him to an account for 
the stealing of the presidential office or the stealing of the 
senatorships upon this floor. 

The idea of the Senate of the United States refusing now to 
act upon this matter, right in the face of a pending election and 
of this acknowledged state of the law, I do not believe will meet 
with the approval of the people of the United States, and I do 
not think it ought to meet with the approval of the people of the 
United States, whose sworn representatives we are. 

It shall be no fault of mine if the Senate does not act at this 
session on this bill on the calendar. The newspapers have an- 
nounced—and announced without any justification, In my opin- 
ion—that there was an implied agreement between the Senators 
on this side of the aisle and Senators on the other side of the 
aisle that they were not going to permit this matter to be heard. 
Mr. President, they are going to permit it to be heard. It is go- 
ing to be heard. No such pretended agreement exists. I do not 
know who is responsible for the false report, but it assuredly is 
not a friend of the bill. 

There was an impression that the parliamentary status of this 
bill was such that even if the Senate acted it could not be dis- 
posed of by the House. That is not true. 

The House bill has passed and we have reported it, and the 
matter can be disposed of in conference within 24 hours. No 
parliamentary difficulty is in the way except a possible Repub- 
lican filibuster, if they dare face the country with it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is the Senator’s anxiety to pass this bill 
chiefly to remedy conditions in Oklahoma? I ask because I 
have heard that the greatest laxity prevails there, to put it 
mildly, in the methods of conducting elections and the expendi- 
ture of money. : 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that I should be glad 
to have it apply to Oklahoma; but I will also say to the Senator 
that there is no State in the Union that will require it more 
than the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course, there is a difference of opinion 
on that. 

Mr. OWEN. Hardly. 

Mr. PENROSE. But I think investigation will disclose the 
fact that the most corrupt elections in the country are in the 
State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. If that were true as to Oklahoma—which it is 
not—as it assuredly is as to Pennsylvania, Mr. President, then 
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this act will put an end to it. I will say to the Senator that 
there is some basis for his inaccurate observations, because 
when I was a candlidate I was informed, and I verily believe, 
that the Lumber Trust sent $40,000 into my State to defeat my 
nomination, being offended because of the demand which I made 
and voiced on this floor that Mr. Lorimer should not retain his 
seat in the Senate, because the Lumber Trust had bribed the 
Illinois legislators to elect Mr. Lorimer, at a cost estimated at 
between $100,000 and $200,000. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon an interrup- 
tion, I should like to emphasize the fact that this bill is not 
intended for any particular State but for all the States. 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And if there are irregularities in Okla- 
homa or Mississippi or Pennsylvania, they ought to be corrected 
in so far as legislation can correct them. I agree with the 
Senator that the bill ought to be considered at this time, 

Mr. OWEN. I have no doubt that there is more or less irreg- 
ularity in all of the States. I do not claim any extraordinary 
virtue for Oklahoma. Those people are only human beings, 
subject to the same temptations as people elsewhere, but public 
sentiment there is absolutely overwhelmingly in favor of hon- 
esty in our elections. I represent the people of my State truly 
when I demand this statute. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I simply want to say that it seems sur- 
prising to one coming from this part of the country that in a 
large State like Oklahoma $40,000 seems to shock the public 
conscience so greatly. There is one case which I know could 
be disclosed by the records of the Senate in which over $50,000 
was contributed for the purpose of influencing an election in 
my State on the Saturday before the election which was held 
on the following Tuesday. 1 thoroughly agree with what the 
Senator from Oklahoma says about the necessity of passing 
this bill. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, to avoid any ambiguity as 
to the application of the last statement, I should be glad to 
know from the Senator from Delaware whether the $50,000 
to which he refers was used for the election of the candidate 
of the Republican Party. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Most assuredly it was, as many Sena- 
tors now sitting in this body know. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, there was a million dollars 
spent to elect President Wilson—over a million. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Is it not a fact that two and a half mil- 
lion dollars were used in 1896 to elect Mr. McKinley? 

Mr, PENROSE. That might have been. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The rate has been going down since that 
time. 

Mr. OWEN. If what the Senator [Mr. Penrose] says is 
true—and I do not know whether it is true or not—I want to 
put a stop to the practice. I do know that no such sum was 
officially reported as spent in the election of Mr. Wilson, but 
it was currently reported in 1896 that Mark Hanna raised 
$16,000,000 to elect McKinley and the “ Big Boys” successfully 
threatened a panic besides and voted every poor employee the 
corporations could coerce to elect McKinley; and I do not want 
these great parties rivaling each other in raising gigantic funds 
in a contest of money for the purpose of dishonestly and cor- 
ruptly influencing votes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator noticed that the treasurer 
of the Republican National Committee is asking 810 contribu- 
tions to enable him to get a fund for the coming campaign? 

Mr. OWEN. I wish it might be confined to $10 contributions. 
I would be much more content if both parties were confined to 
small contributions, 

The suggestion of the Senator that innocently assumes the 
Republicans will rely on small contributions will not be taken 
seriously by the people, much less by Republican leaders who 
know better. They will raise millions in big contributions if 
not prevented, and every well informed man believes it. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The Democratic committee in 1912 solicited 
$1 contributions, which was quite reasonable. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I have not seen their certificate yet. I 
have seen the advertisement of the Republican treasurer. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have in my hand now a 
memorandum showing conditions in Ohio, and, according to the 
report filed with the secretary of state under the Ohio law, 
Mr. Herrick, who was the successful candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination at the recent primaries held in that State, 
spent the following amounts: 

By Herrick personally, $22,175. 

By the Herrick Voters’ League, $29,000. 

By the Stark County Herrick Voters’ League, $413—a total 
of $49,588, 

And the reports from nearly a hundred other counties have 
not apparently come in yet. I do not know how much it will 
be, but I say this is an abuse that ought to stop. 

I do not think the Republican Senators on that side of the 
line should filibuster against this bill. I do not think they 
should refuse their consent that a vote may be taken upon it. 
I do-not see how they reconcile themselves in refusing to per- 
mit a vote on this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator expect the Republicans 
in this Chamber or any individual Senator to take this bill 
exactly as he has framed it, without consideration? 

Mr. OWEN. Not at all. ; 

Mr. PENROSE. It will take some time to form a good cor- 
rupt-practices act. 

Mr. OWEN. The threat of taking some time is an old, old 
story and an old, old joke. It means a filibuster threatened 
under words the people would not understand in reading the 
Recorp, but which every Senator knows means filibuster un- 
der pretense of debate. 

Mr. PENROSE. It will be applicable to this bill also. 

Mr. OWEN. But a filibuster will be well understood by the 
people when it presents itself, even if under the false color of 
debate. 

Mr. PENROSE. No one is filibustering. 

Mr. OWEN. And it will not be done without being exposed, 
I can tell the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. My friend from Oklahoma said he could not 
understand why our friends on the Republican side of the 
Chamber could object to the passage of this bill. He certainly 
did not mean in that statement to have any doubt as to the rea- 
son. The reason is that they expect to try to buy this election. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I have 
heard it stated from several sources that the Democratic Party 
is proposing to buy it 

Mr. STONE. We are ready to vote to-morrow to pass this 
bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That they have already raised a very 
large sum for that purpose which they have distributed in part. 

Mr. OWEN. The Democrats are ready to act now, and I 
challenge the Senators on the other side to action. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, the supposi- 
tion throughout the country is that an enormous corruption 
fund has been collected by the Democratie Party, and now 
they want to lock the door. 

Mr. OWEN. I have heard that statement made with regard 
to the Republican Party. I do not know whether it is true or 
not, but I believe the Senator himself would certainly know 
if it were true that the Republicans had gathered and dis- 
tributed a gigantic fund for such purpose. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I have been down here attending to my 
official duties. I do not know what is going on. 

Mr. OWEN. This bill will disclose the fact If such funds 
have been collected and will prevent the corrupt use of such 
funds in either party if they have been collected. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to suggest that the statements 
which have been made by Senators on either side of the aisle 
have proven beyond any sort of question the necessity for this 
legislation. After the admissions made and the suspicions ex- 
pressed I do not see how any Senator can afford to antagonize 
the passage of this bill at this session. To do so would be almost 
criminal inconsistency. 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. - 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If that money has been collected, the 


enactment of this law will disclose the fact, and it may be the 
means by which a few distinguished gentlemen can be sent to 
the penitentiary for using it, a thing that might contribute mate- 
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rially toward the purification of the political atmosphere in this 
country about election time. : 

Mr. OWEN. They will not use it if this act is passed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to suggest that even if such a fund 
has been collected, this legislation can be so framed that it can 
not be used. 

Mr. OWEN. It would not be used in any event until just 
before the election; but if this bill is passed it can not be used 
in any improper way without great jeopardy to the political 
thieves guilty of corruption. I do not believe that the people of 
the United States are going to stand any more buying of elec- 
tions in this country. 

Mr. President, the parliamentary way is clear. This bill is on 
the calendar. The House of Representatives has acted. A con- 
ference can dispose of the matter within a day after the Senate 
shall consider it and, if it requires amendment, after it shall 
be properly amended. But to say that it will take a good deal 
of time. with the sinister suggestion that it will be debated to 
death, will not go in this Chamber any more without prompt 
exposure, If filibustering is really privately and secretly pro- 
posed by the Republicans against this bill, they are going to be 
compelled to publicly filibuster against it. 

I notify the Senate that in due time I shall move the Senate 
to act upon it and it will be then for the Republicans to conduct 
an open filibuster if they see fit. They can not do it under cover. 
I know at least six good Republicans who will vote to take this 
bill up. 

I say to the Senator that as far as I am concerned I am 
willing to stay here as long as is necessary to demonstrate 
either the passage of this bill or to determine to the satisfaction 
of the people of the United States the sinister opposition tha 
will prevent it from being voted upon. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has not been very constant 
in attendance here and his colleague has disappeared from view. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma, now addressing 
the Senate, has been here sufficiently to fully discharge every 
duty incumbent on him, and at this session has been as continu- 
ously present as the Senator, except for a visit to Oklahoma 
of two days on an urgent business trip. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has, through his committee, de- 
livered the rural-credits bill, taken active part in having the 
child-labor bill he introduced passed, obtained a favorable report 
on cloture in the Senate, and is now presenting the corrupt- 
practices act, not to mention very many other acts he has per- 
sonally prepared and had passed. 

The presence of the Senator from Oklahoma and his urgent 
demand for a corrupt-practices act at all events will demon- 
strate that he is present now. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say to my colleagues that on 
the-15th day of July this corrupt-practices act was made a part 
of the legislative program of the Democrats for this session. I 
carefully examined the records of the Democratic conference in 
the hands of the secretary of that conference, Senator PITT- 
man. I read with painstaking care every single resolution 
passed from that time to this. There has been no change 
either directly or indirectly of that action of the conference, 

It is true that in an attempt to recoucile the Republicans to 
vote upon the legislative program which we had, they insisted 
upon naming certain particular bills and leaving oft of the list 
the corrupt practices act. It is also true that on this side a poll 
was taken and a number were found who, because of the long 
time the session was taking and because of the anxiety to get 
home and appear in their States, where they had campaigns 
pending, yielded to the suggestion; but the matter was not 
accepted then by the Republican side, and no obligation what- 
ever rests on those who tentatively and conditionally consented 
to such proposed program, as the conditions utterly failed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator for yielding, because 
I want to say to the Senator that he has made a misstatement. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be glad to correct any statement I have 
made, if it be inaccurate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The majority submitted a list of meas- 
ures which they desired to have passed at this session, and the 
corrupt-practices act was not on that list; so that the Senator 
must not say that the minority is responsible for keeping it off 
the list submitted by the majority. 


Mr. OWEN. I am very glad to hear that disclaimer. I was 
certainly under.the impression that the minority were responsi- 
ble for keeping it off, but since the minority disclaims the 
paternity of this illegitimate child I know that no Democrat 
will consent to be known as its father. 


Mr. PENROSE. And, Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 


mit me one brief observation 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. x 

Mr. PENROSE. So far as I am concerned personally, I will 
go as far as the Senator from Oklahoma or any other Senator 
to pass a corrupt-practices law. I would even go to the extent 
of arbitrarily prohibiting the use of money in any election. com- 
pletely stopping it; and I am willing to stay here all the rest of 
the summer and until the day before election, if the Senator 
wants to stay here with me and a sufficient number of other 
Senators will remain to make a quorum, to consider this bill, 
the immigration bill, and everything else on the calendar; but, 
in view of the fact that Senators want to go home and that we 
have been here a long while, anyhow, it seems reasonable that 
a bill like this, that requires the most careful thought, should 
have full opportunity to be considered. I will help the Senator 
get it up next winter, and help him pass some kind of a bill. 

Mr. OWEN. The willingness of the Senator to stay here until 
the day before the election, possibly until the day after the elec- 
tion, considering the corrupt-practices act is really pathetic. 

Mr. PENROSE. I take it, from all I have heard, that the 
Senator did not have this interest in election reforms during his 
own candidacy for reelection to the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Well, the Senator might hear more and know 
less. I should not like to say what I have heard about some of 
the States and some of the things that have gone on in some of 
the States, very near the Senator from Pennsylvania, for fear 
that it would not be parliamentary. What I want to do is to 
stop the suspicions that are going around, even if they are not 
well founded, and to stop the corrupt practice that has dis- 
honored our country. 

This bill provides that— 

No corporation or officer thereof on behalf of such corporation or 
from corporate property shall make any contributions whatever for 
political puree. do funds shall be transmitted from one State into 
18 5 705 or political purposes in excess of $1,000 for each congressional 

That will keep some of the money out of Oklahoma that might 
otherwise go there, and it will keep money out of Wisconsin, 
where, I am informed, on one occasion $250,000 was sent by the 
chairman of the Republican national committee to defeat La 
FOLLETTE for the Senate. 

For that reason, among others, Senator La Fotrerre and his 
Republican friends, like Senators Kenyon, Carr, Norris, and 
others, are for an adequate corrupt-practices act, as is every 
true Progressive, I suppose. Since the Republicans have pledged 
their loyalty to Progressive principles (and Progressive votes), 
let them show the integrity of their high and virtuous p 
now by voting for this bill, by helping constructively (and not 
destructively) to perfect this bill. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did the Senator observe how much money 
had been contributed to elect him [Senator La FOLLETTE] on a 
certain occasion? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know that I have, but it would take 
some money to meet that kind of a fund against him. I want to 
stop the war of these funds. I do not believe that these large 
funds ought to be used either for or against a Senator. I think 
he ought to be allowed to go to his constituency with a clean 
case and contend for his cause on its merits, and not have it 
unduly influenced by money one way or the other. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator has not read it, I will say 
that former Senator Stephenson. in his memoirs, states that 
he spent about half a million dollars in Wisconsin in connec- 
tion with the then regular organization there. 

Mr. OWEN, Well, I have seen that statement also very 
vigorously denied by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], and I believe Senator La Fotzerre against his corrupt 
enemies, 

Section 15 of the bill provides: 

That every candidate and political committee shall securely keep and 
preserve, for a period of two years from the date of any primary or 
election at which such candidate was voted for or in which such 
politica! committee participated, all records. accounts, ledgers, cash 
books, canceled checks, check stubs, and other written or documentary 
evidence and the records of all receipts and expenditures made by him 

or it or on bis or its behalf, and these records shall be, and are hereby, 
declared to be public records. 

Not private records, but public records. They belong to the 
public; they vitally concern the public. This is not a private 
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matter. A railroad president a few days ago had the unpar- 
alleled impudence to tell an officer of the United States—Mr. 
Folk—that the contributions of the railroads for political pur- 
poses were private matters; and yet those roads come here and 
claim to represent twelve thousand millions of dollars of prop- 
erty, and if they can use money ad libitum as a private matter 
the liberties of common citizens working at from $2 to $20 a 
day are gone to destruction. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator in 
all seriousness if the law that is now on the statute books does 
not prohibit corporations from contributing to political cam- 
paigns, and does it not cover substantially the same ground us 
his bill in that respect? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the narrow limitation of the 
question of the Senator would carry an implication that is 
thoroughly untrue. It is true that corporations as corporations 
are forbidden from making such contributions; but this bill 
goes much further. It prevents the funds belonging to cor- 
porations being used, directly or indirectly; it prevents the 
hiring of employees for corrupt purposes. It goes much further, 
and prevents private individuals from being guilty of corrupt 
practices. Under the present law, I will say to the Senator 
fron New Hampshire, the so-called publicity of the present 
statute relates only to committees operating in two or more 
States. It allows any committee to go on the inside of a State 
and allows any individual to go on the inside of a State and 
resort to any corrupt practice he pleases, without the Federal 
law laying a hand upon him. The law on the statute books is a 
fraud; it is—I was about to use, unparllamentary Innguage— 
it is an unspeakable fraud on the American people. It seems 
to promise them protection against corrupt practices, when, in 
fact, it does not protect them in the slightest degree. The 
so-called reports of campaign expenditures which are now sent 
to the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are ridiculous, They do not include all the money 
expended on Federal elections, and the Inw does not require it. 
I know this law is a dastardly fraud, and every Senator here 
must know the same thing. How long, O Lord; how long! 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. With the permission of the Senator, I 
will suggest that this bill is intended to strengthen the present 
law, to carry out the purpose of the American people in the 
enactment of that law. It does not impair the efliciency of the 
present law at all; but it is rather to strengthen it, to help to 
carry out, to execute, and make more effective the law already 
upon the statute books prohibiting corporations from contribut- 
ing to campaign funds. If Senators desire purity in politics; 
if they really are in favor of preventing the corrupt use of 
money in elections, knowing, as they do, the utter inefficiency of 
the present law, it seems to me that they should embrace with 
enthusiasm the opportunity to perfect the bill proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and pass it at once. 

Mr. OWEN. I am praying you now, Senators, to make 
effective what the people of the United States thought they 
were getting when they got that old law. The old law they got 
was nothing but a cloak, behind which thieves could perpetrate 
the most dangerous, the most vicious of all crimes—stealing the 
governing powers of the people of the United States; stealing 
the presidential office; stealing the Senate; stealing the House 
of Representatives; stealing the power of taxation; and stealing 
the power to deny the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to the citizens of this country. 

Mr. President, I feel very strongly about this matter. I 
caused the corrupt-practices bill to be introduced on the first day 
of this session. It was duly reported. The House acted on a 
bill introduced in that body, and now the improved bill intro- 
duced In the Senate comes before the Senate in lieu of the House 
bill, or as a substitute for the House bill. The parliamentary 
status is clear. There is nothing now to prevent action on the 
part of the Senate except a fundamental unwillingness on the 
part of some of our distinguished opponents on the other side of 
the nisle, who, under the color of debate, may, if they please, 
enrry on a filibuster until the election. 
~ Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 
Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was objection made when the Senator 
askel unanimous consent? 


Mr. OWEN. Every time when I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to vote on this bill at a fixed time Republican objection has 
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been made. Last Saturday I asked unanimous consent, and to- 
day I asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was objection made to-day? 

Mr. OWEN, It was made to-day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Who made the objection? 

Mr, OWEN. It was made by the leader of the Republican 
side, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor], who is the chosen 
leader of that side and who vigilantly acts for the Republicans 
on all occasions. 

Oue of the most important sections of this bill is section 16, 
which provides that no person not a candidate, and no organiza- 
tion, association, partnership, or committee not a political can- 
didate under the terms of the bill shall contribute, pay, or ex- 
pend, directly or indirectly, any money or thing of value for the 
purpose of influencing the elections except as a contribution to 
a candidate or to a political committee authorized by law te act. 

I do not care to dig ip the past. I understand perfectly well 
that the American people move slowly, move gradually as ex- 
perience justifies, and they improve their system ot government 
step by step, as knowledge justifies. All that I want to do 
is put a stop to the buying of elections in this country by private 
citizens who are multimillionaires, and who can spend millions 
of dollars without feeling it and then recoup themselves through 
the taxing power of the people by practices generally known 
as those of the “ invisible government.” 

Mr. STONE. And expect to get it back. 

Mr. OWEN. They would have defeated me in my State if 
money could have done it, and but for the honesty of the people 
of Oklahoma I would not now be here or making this appeal. 

The bill further provides that no person shall contribute or 
pay to any candidate or political committee any money, funds, 
credits, or anything of value that belongs to or is under the 
control of any other person. 

That is another loophole that is stopped up by this bill, because 
in dealing with thieves you must have a bill that is closely knit 
together. This bill has been carefully gone over by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and by the friends of justice, and we believe that 
it will hold water, 

It provides also that legal expenses in election contests shall 
not be limited or affected by the bill. 

It provides for punishment by imprisonment of those who 
violate it; and section 20 gives an immunity bath to persons who 
are testifying on behalf of the Government. 

If a man is used as an instrumentality for buying up votes, 
he can be summoned and compelled to testify under this bill, 
being given an immunity bath under the bill. He can not throw 
himself behind the shield of the constitutional provision that 
no citizen shall be required to testify where his testimony will 
incriminate himself, by means of which skillful lawyers now pre- 
vent corrupt and corrupting witnesses from giving ‘ :stimony, 
because this bill proposes to give an immunity bath. The man 
does not put himself in Jeopardy, and he can be compelled under 
this bill to tell the truth, and it is the truth that the American 
people want. It is honesty in elections. It is that the jury 
passing upon the great issues of statecraft between the two 
great parties shall not be, by sinister means, misled, suborned, 
bribed, or coerced, and that no member of our great electorate 
shall be subjected to such temptation because of poverty or be- 
cause of dependence for employment upon those who have the 
power of life and death over him and his wife and his child, 
because he must have employment in order to eat bread. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate on this 
matter, but I give notice that immediately afte: the vote on 
the revenue bill I shall move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the corrupt-practices act. If my distinguished 
friends on the opposite side of the aisle want to conduct a fili- 
buster—or as they more politely and craftily put it, if they 
“want to take sufficient time to consider carefully and discuss 
this important measure“ — we will give them an opportunity. 
We will ascertain whether it is for the purpose of perfecting 
the bill or whether it is for the purpose of killing time. It will 
not take 24 hours to develop that fact, and only a few days to 
satisfy the American people perfectly well what the purpose 
of certain Republican leaders is in their hostility and opposition 
to the passage of a corrupt-practices act. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 27 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, August 24, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 


to-morrow, Friday, August 25, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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SENATE. 
Fripay, August 25, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Monday, August 21, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled-at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, , 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Gronna Overman Smoot 
Bankhead Hardwick Penrose Sterlin, 
Beckħam Busting Phelan ‘Taggar 
Brady Jones Pittman Thomas 
Bryan Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Chamberlain Kern Robinson Underwood 
Colt Lane Shafroth Vardaman 
Culberson McLean Sheppard Wadsworth 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sherman Weeks 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Dillingham Myers Smith, Ga. 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, 8. C. 


Mr. JONES. The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] is absent on account of illness in his family. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Suretps answered to his name when called. 

Mr. Cuiron and Mr. Reep entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is a matter of regret to 
me that in the closing days of the session so much valuable 
tine is lost every morning in securing a quorum, but I presume 
there is a good reasor for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is so much noise in the Chamber that 
we can not hear what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was expressing regret, I will say to 
my friend the Senator from North Carolina, that in the closing 
days of the session so much valuable time is lost each morning 
in securing a quorum, but I ventured to add that I presume 
there is a good reason for it. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to 
join him in that expression of regret, and I want to say to Sena- 
tors on this side of the Chamber especially, as well as Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber, that I think the business of 
the Senate would be greatly facilitated and we would finally 
get away from here much earlier if Senators would recognize 
the obligation and the importance of being here promptly when 
the Senate convenes every day. We lose nearly half an hour by 
reason of the delay of just a few Senators to be in the Chamber 
on time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. POMERENE. I was not aware that the Senator had the 
floor. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. F simply desire to say that I was detained 
at a meeting of the Foreign Relations Committee, Otherwise I 
would have been here. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I will offer the same explanation for the 
rest of the membership of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggested that I had no doubt that 
there was a good reason for the absence of Senators. 


TARGET PRACTICE IN THE NAVY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
‘a further communication from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, touching upon target practice in the Navy, which will 
be inserted in the Rxconb and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


The communication is as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 23, 1916, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Sm: In order to avoid any 5 my letter of August 
18, 1916, attention is invited to the fact that the number of hits 
recorded therein for day individual 8 of the various ships 
are the hits as determine! on a 30 by foot target from the results 
of the camera observations of the practice. 

The number of hits assigned by the umpires at the time are not 
accurate, as many of the hits are obliterated by succeeding shots 
during the course of the firing. 


For the division practice the table of hits are those assigned by the 
umpires, as it is impracticable to obtain accurate camera observations 
of four targets with four ships 2 at the same time. 


Forwarded herewith is a table giving the number of hits assigned 
by the umpires for the day individual practice, 
Sincerely, yours, i 
W. S. Bexson 
Acting Secretary of the Kacy. 
Hits on 30 by 90 foot screens, at day individual practice, as assigned 
by the umpires: 


Florida — 
Kan sau 


THE REVENUE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 

PROTECTION Has VINDICATED IAU v. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if there is one subject 
which, more than all others, affects the well-being of the United 
States as a Nation and as individunls—employer and employee 
alike—and therefore merits careful und conscientious considera- 
tion at our hands, it is the protective tariff. During the long 
period of my service in this body the tariff has been the topic 
which has the most deeply attracted my attention, and I have 
frequently taken the opportunity of addressing the Senate upon 
the subject in the hope that such observations us I might make 
would so impress themselves upon my fellow Senators and the 
country as to leave no doubt in the mind of any fair-minded 
man that the theory and practice of protecting home industries 
by levying an import duty upon competing products is not only 
the correct idéa in the abstract but that so te do is our bounden 
duty as legislators in the exercise of our functions under the 
Constitution. 

While I have always endeavored to be liberal and open-minded 
on the subject, and have sometimes been almost persuaded that 
in some respects others have been nearer right than I when they 
differed from my preconceived opinions, yet never under any 
circumstances have L found oceasion to believe that I have been 
in the slightest measure wrong or inconsistent in my loyal ad- 
herence to the principles of protection, And now at this im- 
portant epoch in the world’s history, and at a most eritieal junc- 
ture in the affairs of our own Nation, it is with a conviction 
stronger than ever that I again proclaim myself an apostle of 
the doctrine of adequate protection to American industries and 
American labor. 

In the presentation of tariff matters heretofore I have covered 
facts in a more or less chronological order, so that I now find 
that a compendium of my discussions of this subject would form 
a sort of history of the United States in its tariff aspects from 
the first act of Congress, July 4, 1789, down to that period when, 
in and around 1906, there appenred to be a pronounced reaction 
in the minds of many who had been up to that time stalwart in 
their maintenance of the standards of protection. It is, there- 
fore, principally of events which have occurred since 1906 that I 
wish to direct attention to-day. 

MAGNIFICENT PROSPERITY UNDER DINGLRY LAW. 

Up to that time the country ever since the enactment of the 
Dingley law, in 1897, had been rejoicing in magnificent pros- 
perity ; and if we ever had reason to be truly thankful for ideal 
eonditions, it was in 1906, when we were reaping to the fullest 
the advantages of that most beneficent legislation in all our 
history. It is true that we had by degrees adopted more ex- 
pensive modes of living, just as had the other progressive peo- 
ples of the world, but this was indicative of the prosperity that, 
had visited us, and which had enabled us to regard as neces- 
saries the luxuries of former days—but, of course, at an in- 
creased cost. Our National Treasury was full, our business 
concerns solvent; all the wheels of industry were turning; every, 
smokestack was kept hot; wages ware higher and hours shorter 
than ever befcre; and the farmer was receiving adeguate re- 
turns for his labor and investments. 

A MISTAKEN POLICY. 

There was no definite, fixed starting point to the movement of 
which I am about to speak, but along in 1906 it had become evi. 
dent that certain forces were working to unsettle the minds of 
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the people and to create dissatisfaction with the order of things 
as they then existed. The field was being prepared for the sow- 
ing, and the seeds of discord were about ready for planting. 
Certain politicians began to make speeches in which pointed 
allusions were made to “ the spirit of unrest” said to be abroad 
in the land. Certain other men took up the cry and further 
spread the news that discontent was brewing—or that if it was 
not, it ought to be. This was the planting of the seed. It was 
noticeable that most of this talk emanated from a certain 
coterie of men who had determined by every possible means at 
their command, fair and unfair, to break down the protective 
policy of the Republican Party and to discredit the acknowl- 
edged leaders of that policy. 
currency to the startling theory that the increased cost of living 
was due to the excessive rates provided by the Dingley law. 
Free traders eagerly seized upon this idea and made the best 
possible use of it for their purposes. 

The Democratic press found in the propaganda an alluring 
field for agitation and denunciation. Magazine publishers and 
contributors found this a prolific topic for space writing. By 
this time the infection had spread to large proportions, and the 
“unrest ” that started as a figment of the imagination had be- 
come something real, being then no “fitful dream” by any 
means. The seed was bearing fruit. The germs had been 
spread so rapidly and so thoroughly, and so many had been 
inoculated, that the belief had become epidemic. And it is no 
wonder, for the propagandists were being hailed (as they in- 
tended to be) as the apostles of a new gospel, and this was the 
political capital which they were seeking. And then the Demo- 
crats everywhere could see the chances that it afforded them, 
The Democratic leaders had so often told the masses that they 
were “unrestful ” that they really began to feel the symptoms in 
their blood. 

Never before had a people, supposed to be staid, dignified, and 
conservative, like our own, been so carried off its feet by a sin- 
gle falsehood. Thousands of our citizens were made to believe 
that the protective tariff had caused the advance in prices, If 
they have not long since seen their error, they surely can find 
it in the even higher prices under our present near-free-trade 
régime. 

I have mentioned this incident at some length because it has 
an important bearing on the history of the country, and con- 
tributed largely to Republican defeat in 1912. 

FALSE TEACHING AND ITS RESULT. 


Remarkable as it may seem, a few men who had been, 
and who even then called themselves, Republicans went about 
making speeches all over the land as well as in both Houses of 
Congress that were printed in the Democratic campaign text- 
book and used with great effect on the stump. Some newly 
elected Congressmen, from Republican districts, came to Wash- 
ington to await the opening of Congress and spent their time 
getting interyiewed, in which interviews they were quoted as 
saying that, first of all, they favored a “ perpendicular ” revision 
of the tariff, an utterly absurd and unscientific method. One of 
the greatest political forces at work, however, was the Pub- 
lishers’ Trust, which sought the free admission of paper and 
pulp, especially from Canada. Women also demanded reduc- 
tions in the tariff on gloves and hosiery. Shoe manufacturers 
demanded free hides so that, as they claimed, shoes might be 
cheaper. Many demanded a reduction of the wool tariff so that 
clothes would cost less. The thing once started, there seemed to 
be no end to the demands. Some of the demands had the outward 
appearance of reasonableness, but it made no difference to the so- 
called “ tariff reformers” whether or not they were logical. It 
was useless to show them that prices had advanced as well on ar- 
ticles on the free list as on protected articles and to remind them 
that prices on protected articles were in many cases cheaper 
than they had been before protection. Professional importers 
were, of course, busy with arguments against protection. Demo- 
cratic newspapers were in their element and had no scruples 
against making proselytes by any method possible. One of the 
leading dailies of the country openly charged that under the pro- 
tective tariff beef from the United States was being sold in 
Engiand for less than here, when Government statistics showed 
that no beef was being shipped cut of this country, the entire 
production being consumed at home. So far did this disaffection 
go and so long did it continue that in the campaign of 1908 
Republican State conventions made modified tariff demands in 
their platforms, and some failed to pledge their hearty alle- 
giance to the principles of protection, as had been customary 
theretofore, 

GOOD MEN SACRIFICED, 
Certain Republicans began to disclaim responsibility for what 
they called the radical provisions of the Dingley law, and be- 
gan looking about for a Jonah upon whom they might heap the 


It was then that spellbinders gave 


burden of blame and visit the penalties attaching thereto, 
These men, with the active assistance of the Democrats, 
selected for this sacrifice a man who had served his coun- 
try in the House of Representatives 30 years, and at all times 
with more than ordinary honor and distinction, and who, in 
that position, had consistently, continuously, and honorably ad- 
vocated the protective tariff system as the one sure and logical 
means for the perpetuation of an industrial system which 
never has had a parallel in the history of the world. This man 
who had so earnestly and ably, so long and so successfully de- 
fended the best interests of our country, and than whom no 
greater patriot nor more faithful servant has ever been in the 
public service, was Joseem GURNEY Cannon. They declared 
that “Cannonism must go,” and this cry was echoed all over 
the land. The chorus was joined in, it must be remembered, 
by a few Republicans of unquestioned power, whose word be- 
came law. And then, to show the sincerity of their convictions 
and their willingness to throw overboard all who stood in their 
way, the Democrats were permitted to select as Mr. Cannon’s 
confederate 2 man who, out of the abundance of his learning 
and energy, had for years performed the diflicult task con- 
nected with the chairmanship of the Senate Committee on 
Finance; a man who had always, in season and out of season, 
been true to the Republican faith, and who had constantly and 
untiringly worked to bring out invaluable facts that have been 
used to advantage for the benefit of the Nation. 

This man, Nelson W. Aldrich, was chosen for attack and 
defamation. His clear view enabled him to penetrate the 
beyond; and he was able to render service of such inestimable 
value that few of us can even now realize the worth of the 
man or appreciate the value of his services to the country. 
But the word had passed that Aldrichism and Cannonism were 
responsible for all the wrongs that existed in the body politic, 
including the increased prices of everything, whether the arti- 
cles were on the free list or not. And I regret to say that 
many of those who knew better assisted in discrediting those 
men, hoping thereby to persuade the country into the belief 
that they were trying to purify the party. But the great bulk 
of the party remained true to the fundamental principles. of 
their political faith, and they now have the satisfaction of seeing 
a united Republican Party going forth under the banner of pro- 
tection to win back the country from the political fate that 
befell it. 

AN UNFORTUNATE PLATFORM DECLARATION, 

Conditions were such, upon the eve of the 1908 elections, that 
even the Republican national convention went so far as to adopt 
a plank in its platform declaring for a revision of the tariff 
and “the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries.” It was not 
the flat-footed, square-toed declaration of unabated allegiance 
that we were accustomed to; and “ for the first time in its his- 
tory the Republican Party entered upon a campaign of defense 
and apology,” as was well said by the American Economist in 
commenting on it about two years later. This paper went on 
to say: 

It framed an indictment against itself and then pleaded 1 85 to 
that indictment. It confe to having enacted a bad tariff law, a 
tariff! law with too much protection“ in it. 

However, upon this platform William Howard Taft was 
elected, and promptly, in 1909, Congress proceeded to prepare a 
bill in conformity with the platform and with pledges made 
upon the stump. 

During the 50 years from 1860 to 1909, inclusive, our popula- 
tion had increased from thirty millions to ninety millions, or 200 
per cent, and our savings bank deposits had increased from one 
hundred and fifty millions to four billions, or 2,700 per cent. 
The principle of protection had been thoroughly proven as the 
wisest possible legislation; we had the best tariff law ever 
framed, and the power to continue it in force; but the platform 
pledges of a party must be kept, as those of the Republican 
Party always have been, and this was to be no exception. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, of New York, with his long experience 
as a member of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
became chairman; and under his skillful guidance, ably sec- 
onded by the Finance Committee of the Senate, then headed by 
Mr. Aldrich, there was finally evolved the act of August 5, 1909, 
known as the Payne-Aldrich Act—a monument to the wisdom 
of the Republican majority in both Houses, and to the everlast- 
ing honor of the party, as the bill was in strict compliance with 
the party pledge. 

There was no pledge of downward revision in the tariff plank 
of 1908, but nevertheless reductions were made in the new tariff 
law, but in such fashion as to hurt American industries as little 
as might be. Of the 2,024 numbers in the entire list, material 
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reductions were made upon 654 items, all of which were neces- 
saries and were valued at five billions, and some of these were 
put on the free list. All of the Increases that were made were 
upon luxuries, 220 in number and valued at two hundred and 
forty-one millions, and the duties remained unchanged on 1,120 
articles. 


IMPORTS INCREASED, EXPORTS DIMINISHED, 

Under this law imports were not discouraged, but they in- 
creased at a rapid rate, the total for the fiscal year 1910 being 
two hundred and forty-six millions greater than during the 
previous year under the Dingley Act, and one hundred and 
twenty-three millions more than for any year in the history 
of the Nation, Exports diminished at an even greater ratio, 
and our trade balance fell to one hundred and eighty-seven 
milllons—the smallest since 1896. Under the Dingley law our 
trade balance had averaged five hundred and twelve millions. 
In fact, we were, before long, selling American securities in 
London to pay for our increased imports, The corporation- 
tax law was a part of this legislation, and this assisted some- 
what in making up the deficit in import duties. 

It is needless to say that prices not only remained as high as 
before, but actually increased, not only in the United States but in 
free-trade England, as well as throughout Europe generally. The 
placing of hides on the free list was a great boon to Germany and 
Argentina. Many American tanneries closed; our producers 
received less money for their hides, which were tanned abroad, 
and leather sold here for higher prices. Fifty cents per pair was 
added to the price of shoes, and these prices have continued to 
advance. So late as June 27 of this year a committee from the 
National Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association was reported in the 
Washington Post as saying that shoes had already advanced on 
an average $1 per pair. Thus if each person in the United States 
bought one pair it would be a tax of $100,000,000 on the con- 
suming public. To be sure, this fact was charged to the Euro- 
pean embargo upon ruw hides; but long before the war we Jost 
the leather industry and paid an advance of several millions in 
our shoe bill alone because of this one item on the free list in 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. Had we retained the duty we would 
have retained the industry and paid to our own labor at least a 
part of what we were and are contributing to foreign tanneries, 
as well as keeping our shoe bill down. This was a Republican 
mistake, protection having been abandoned for free trade, with 
the usual result. 

If there have been instances of saving in price by means of re- 
moving or reducing the tariff, the facts have not been so widely 
advertised as to be of common knowledge. On the other hand, in 
practically every case the opposite effect has resulted, the 
amount of reduction of the duty having often been added to the 
price of the commodity, and in some cases the foreign countries 
have put an export tax on the items from which the duty had 
been removed. 8 

Mr. President, these instances are pointed out to show not 
that the Payne-Aldrich Aet was bad, but that the “little jour- 
neys which it made in the direction of tariff reduction and free 
trade were disastrous, as far as they extended. On the whole 
the law proved wholesome, for the protection which it retained 
was very beneficial, and prosperity was generally preserved 
along the lines covered by a sufficient rate of duty, and by the 
end of 1911 we had again become :xceedingly prosperous, not- 
withstanding we suffered from the loss of business wherever 
concessions had been made to the free-trade demands. 

The act of 1909 also contained a section authorizing the Presi- 
dent to exercise his discretion in applying the maximum or 
minimum tariff rates. under certain conditions prescribed in 
the get, and also authorized him to employ such persons as he 
required to furnish him information to assist in the dis- 
charge of the duties imposed upon him and to assist the officers 
of the Government in the administration of the customs laws. 
The persons so employed were improperly styled a “tariff 
board,” and they acted as such, rather than in the capacity con- 
templated by the law. While the board did some good work, the 
results were not what was expected, and the board went out of 
existence. 

The Senate, in the meantime, appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the causes of the high cost of living, in order that it 
might be demonstrated whether or not the protective tariff was 
in any way responsible, which was asserted by the Democratic 
Party. Protracted investigations were made, and I need not 
now remind the Senate that no such indictment was found. 

THE UNFORTUNATE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT. 


One of the most striking events in the tariff history of the 
country was the agitation, commenced by President Taft, for 
an agreement between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada whereby each country was to waive all or a part of the 


customs duties upon certain imports to one country from the 
other, January 26, 1911, the President transmitted to the House 
of Representatives the result of his negotiations with two cabi- 
net ministers from Canada, providing for certain reciprocal 
relations that were to be established, subject to the approval of 
Congress on the one hand and of the Canadian Parliament on 
the other. There was a joker in it, however, which abolished 
the duty on paper and pulp coming from Canada, without any 
corresponding concession from that country, and which was 
overlooked until too late. The other concessions were also 
grossly unequal, for we were at that time selling to the Dominion 
two hundred and forty millions annually, with a trade balance 
in our favor of about eighty millions, and besides that the 
changes contemplated appeared to be very largely directed 
against the agricultural products of the United States, which 
were to be unprotected against Canada. 

This caused much consternation among the Republicans, but 
the Democrats were of course delighted with the proposition, 
and the American farmers were aghast. The measure was char- 
acterized, in no uncertain terms, as “ jughandled,” and “lop- 
sided,” and it could not have passed the House of Representa- 
tives as then constituted had it been submitted to that body. 
However, the fall elections of 1910 (in which the high cost of 
living had been adroitly used and in which the farmer vote had 
shown its resentment toward the President for his“ reciprocity ” 
policy) had resulted in the assurance that the next House would 
be Democratic by a majority of 68, and the indications were 
that the Senate would have but a small Republican margin, so 
that it was clearly probable that the House would pass any 
mensure that smacked of free trade, and it was barely possible 
that the Senate would follow suit. 

Canadian reciprocity, so called, was properly branded as a 
free-trade measure, and the chairman of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means said of it, with reference to the protective 
tariff, “ This will make a break in the dike.” It was certain to 
lead to difficulties with other countries under the “favored na- 
tion“ clause, and there would have been reprisals visited upon 
us, Those and other strong arguments were used against the 
measure, but to little use. Certain words uttered by President 
McKinley in his Buffalo speech in September, 1901, were dis- 
torted in the attempt to make it appear that this heresy had 
been in his mind at the time and that he had given it to the 
people as his last will and testament. What President Me- 
Kinley said on that oceasion was this: 

We should take from our customers such of their products as we can 
use without barm to our industries and Iabor— 
and he declared that he believed in “sensible trade relations“ 
with countries producing noncompetitive products; but he cer- 
tainly never favored reciprocity with our nearest competitor, 
producing the same class of articles that we do, and would not 
have regarded the sacrifice of an $80,000,000 trade balance as 
“sensible trade relations.” 

But the bait of cheaper potatoes, eggs, butter, flour, and so forth, 
was greedily swallowed by the masses dwelling in the cities, even 
if the American producers of these foodstuffs were made to suf- 
fer. They had no chance. President Taft called an extraordinary 
session of the Democratic Congress for the purpose of passing 
the measure, and it was carried in the House by a vote of 267 
to 89, aided by the votes of 66 Republicans. The Senate passed 
it by a vote of 53 to 27, some of the most radical of the Repub- 
lican Members of this body being induced to stand by the Re- 
publican President; but I am happy to say that practically all 
of these have since declared themselves against that kind of 
legislation. 

It later developed that the Canadian Parliament refused to 
accept our proffer—or, rather, to back up its cabinet ministers— 
and “Canadian reciprocity ™” was dead, except that. the clause 
relating to free admission of paper and paper pulp from Canada 
was in force without any reciprocal action in our favor, and it 
has never yet been repealed. That mistake has resulted in giv- 
ing the business almost entirely to Canada, and in a very mate- 
rial increase in prices of paper to American publishers. 

During 1911 there were several abortive attempts on the part 
of the new Congress to secure other free-trade legislation. To 
soothe the wounded feelings of the farmers, whose products 
were to be injured by those from Canada, a so-called farmers” 
free list was enacted by the Democrats, but President Taft 
vetoed the absurd measure. Another bill, reducing the tariff 
on cotton goods, metals, and chemicals, met the same fate, and 
an act making sweeping reductions in the wool schedule fared 
no better. 

A FREE-TRADE NOMINATION. 


The Democratie convention at Baltimore in 1912 placed in 
nomination the present incumbent of the White House, Gov. 
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Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, an avowed believer in the 
doctrine of free trade. Such a nomination was not justified 
by the attitude of the country, either before or after the 
campaign, and would have left little trace upon the history 
of the Nation but for the factional differences among Repub- 
licans. Not even the Democrats, as a rule, were able to share 
the radical views of Mr. Wilson upon the tariff, and he 
could not have secured the nomination by a primary elec- 
tion; but. by a set of circumstances which could not >oessibly have 
been foreseen, and after the convention had practically indicated 
its preference for another, the hand of fate pointed to the advo- 
cate of free trade, His platform declared it— 

to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal 


Government under the Constitution has no right or power to impose 
or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue. 


And demanded that— 
the collection of such taxes shail be limited to the necessities of gov- 
ernment honestly and economically administered— 

Charging that— 
the excessive prices result in a large measure from the high-tariff laws 
enacted and maintained by the Republican Party. 

Not content with the object lessons that had so recently been 
enacted before their very eyes, by which the entire country 
had been conclusively shown that free trade, and not a protec- 
tive tariff, was responsible for high prices, the Democratic 
Party started out to accomplish by misstatements the destruc- 
tion of all the prosperity which had been so hard won through 
generations by the protective tariff exactly in proportion to the 
degree of protection granted. 

Among other things the nominee of the Democratic Party 
said at Seagirt, in his speech of acceptance, that tariff sched- 
ules had been made up for the purpose of keeping as large a 
number as possible of the rich and influential manufacturers 
of the country in good humor with the Republican Party, which 
desired their continued financial support. He openly advo- 
eated the purchase of foreign goods rather than to further the 
production of such articles at home under a protective tariff; 
boasting that he bought his socks in Scotland because he could 
thereby save 50 per cent on them—the while he was draw- 
ing a $10,000 salary from the State of New Jersey, raised by the 
taxation of a people very largely dependent upon manufacturing. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Democratic platform con- 
tained a clause favoring the ultimate attainment of the prin- 
ciples therein enumerated “by legislation that will not injure 
or destroy legitimate industry,” this candidate went up and 
down the country declaiming against the tariff—of the practical 
bearings of which he evidently knew little or nothing—and 
threatening it with near extinction the while he was admit- 
ting that much of our industry was indebted to it for exist- 
ence. He was so imperfectly informed regarding the tariff 
that he should have avoided its discussion; but, as it was the 
only issue, and as he had insisted that it should be so, he had 
to do his best to mislead the people. When a delegation of 
farmers visited him during the campaign, he sought to augment 
their dissatisfaction with President Taft and with the Republi- 
ean Party by saying that— 
the farmer does not produce any of the things that get any of the 
material benefit from the tariff, and consumes all of the things which 
are taxed under the tariff system. 

He should have known that the direct opposite was true; and 
when he said that if the metals bill had not been vetoed it 
would have cheapened agricultural implements, the farmers 
themselves knew that agricultural implements were already 
admitted free from countries that charged no duty upon im- 
ports of the same class from this country, and hence they under- 
stood the fallacy of the claim. 

A STRIKING CONTRAST. 

In direct contrast to the principles enunciated by the Demo- 
crats, the Republican platform reaffirmed its belief in the pro- 
tective tariff, expressing the conviction that it had been of the 
greatest benefit in developing our resources, diversifying our 
industries, and protecting our workmen against competition 
with cheaper labor abroad; and holding— 
that the import duties should be high enough, while yielding a sufi- 
cient revenue, to protect adequately American industries and wages. 

It will be noted that this plank provides first for revenue 
and then for protection; but we have done better since then, 
and now assert that protection is the paramount considera- 
tion, adequate revenue being thereby assured. 

As between the two parties and the principles enunciated by 
them, there was a strong predilection among the voters for the 
policy that is constructive—a developer of industries and a 
crentor of wages. They were and are opposed to the Demo- 
cratic Party on general principles, and especially when Demo- 
cratic leaders make threats most terrifying to labor and capi- 


tal, Added to these was the threat of the presidential nominee 
to “hang as high as Haman any man or set of men who should 
start a panic,” when he alone was already creating a panie by 
declaring his policies and by his intemperate utterances, which 
destroyed whatever confidence may have been inspired by the 
promise in the Democratic platform not to injure or destroy 
any legitimate.industry. 
A DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN. 


It is needless for me to recuunt the unfortunate circumstances 
under which the Republican Party was disrupted in 1912, and 
the votes of protectionists divided between two candidates. It 
is also well known that Mr. Taft’s Canadian policy had alien- 
ated the farmer vote, and that many others joined them in 
supporting the Progressive candidate, whereby the Democratie 
ticket received a majority of the electoral vote. It is gratify- 
ing, however, to remember that a large majority of the votes 
cast in that election were for protection, and that the party now 
in power was the choice of a minority of 1,300,000 votes. And 
it should also be borne in mind that the administration does not 
now, never has, and steadily refuses to follow the behest of 
the majority of the country’s electorate. 

Notwithstanding the administration had been placed in power 
by a minority of the people, and in spite of the wishes of the 
great majority, President Wilson called a special session of 
Congress for the purpose of repealing the Payne-Aldrich Act and 
passing legislation to suit himself. The bill that was framed 
“for revenue purposes only” was intentionally remiss even in 
this respect, thus making necessary direct taxation of incomes, 
stamp taxes, and other methods of that character, which would 
have been rendered unnecessary by sensible and patriotic tariff 
legislation. 

PROTECTION IGNORED. 

When the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill was being considered 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
held its sessions behind closed doors, refusing to hear the 
testimony offered by American manufacturers and hastily pre- 
pared a bill to be rushed through Congress at railroad speed in 
face of the fact that it lopped off one hundred and fifty millions 
of our revenues and made no pretense of protecting the manu- 
facturing or agricultural industries of the country. The bill 
was founded upon the principles enunciated in the constitution 
of the Confederate States, which was enacted for the benefit of 
an agricultural, slave-holding section of the country 50 years 
ago, before manufacturing had become a part of the industrial 
system of the South. 

In my discussion of that bill before the Senate September 2, 
1913, I suggested that the caption should be amended by en- 
titling it— 

A bill to reduce tari 
provide employment 
countries. 

That proposed caption, in my opinion, correctly described what 
the law would inevitably bring about, for it was as unpatriotie 
as it was illogical, and as defective as it was inefficient. I sug- 
gested then that it was as bad a measure as any that had ever 
been conceived for the Government of the United States—and I 
have never had occasion to amend my finding in that regard. 
My remarks upon that occasion were brought to a conclusion by 
a few paragraphs which [ take the liberty of now repeating—not 
because I was gifted with the spirit of prophecy, but to show 
that a little observation and the application of some common 
sense would have averted the disastrous effects caused by this 
greatest fiasco in American legislation. I said: 

If our Democratic friends had only had the gift to see themselves as 
the country is now seeing them and the wisdom to appreciate the fact 
that the legislation they are engaged in will of n ty do harm to all 
classes of our people, the bill now under consideration would never have 
been pepeni 

It will be recalled that Gen. Grant is credited with the wise remark 
that “ You can always trust the Democratic Party to make a mistake 
at the right time,” and what is occurring to-day is a fresh illustration 
of the correctness of Gen. Grant's observation. The bill is a monu- 
mental blunder the magnitude of which can not be overestimated. 

It can well be imagined how, when the crash comes and the people 
of the country have risen in their might to overthrow the Democratic 
Party because of this legislation, the Senators on the Democratic side 
of this Chamber will see the unwisdom of what they are now vege 
but in view of the circumstance that they will be responsible for the 
destruction of American industries and the lessening of the demand 
for American labor, they will find little comfort in contemplating the 
ae that the result was due to their party’s political blindness and 
oily. 

Tom not an alarmist in any sense of the word. but I can not bring 
7 mind to any other conclusion than that the contemplated legislation 
will inevitably bring disaster to the industries of the entire country, 
witb suffering and sorrow as a necessary result, and I would be doing 
myself an injustice did I not sound a warning note. But, Mr. President, 
the die is cast. A Democratic President, a mocratic Congress, and a 
Democratic caucus have ordained that the bill shall become a law: and 
while it does not wig, ar ete the honest convictions of a majority of the 
American poopie, it to be forced upon the country by the representa- 
tives of a political party that has always stood in opposition to the 


duties, to destroy American industries, and to 
or the laboring men and women of forcign 
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protective doctrines of the Republican Party. The triumph will be com- 
plete, bnt it will be short lived, and those of us who contemplate with 
solicitude the resuit of the legislation can find satisfaction and comfort 


in the belief that the Government will soon again be placed in the bands 
of the ty of protection and that this statute will in due time be 
3 & a law that will adequately protect our people from the 
cheap labor of European and Asiatic countries. . 


DRUNK WITH POWER. 


But the Democratic Party was drunk with power—power that 
had been conferred upon it by a minority of the voters—and 
reckless in its intoxication. When President Wilson was adding 
the culminating touch to that “ dumping bill” he said, among a 
great many other things, to the jubilant coterie that had been 
invited to witness the deed. “I feel a very peculiar pleasure in 
what I have just done by way of taking part in a piece of busi- 
ness.” It certainly was a great “ piece of business,” as we shall 
in due time see—the lowest tariff in 75 years. j 

The act provided for one thing which materially affected 
Louisiana, the abolition of the duty on sugar, to be effective 
three years after its passage. Whether this was genuine or a 
subterfuge to give the legislation the appearance of nonsectional 
consistency I am not certain; but it caused such a storm of pro- 
test as threatened “a break in the dike” of the solid South, 
and so this clause was repealed before going into effect. This 
event and the fact that free trade in sugar was postdated point 
strongly to a suspicion as to the sincerity of the original inten- 
tion. f 

A further cut in the revenue was attempted by a provision in 
the act for a 5 per cent reduction of the tariff on goods imported 
in United States ships, but the administration held that this 
was violative of the international agreements then in force, and 
as a result it has not been put into operation. 

BURDENSOME DEMOCRATIC TANES. 


The same law levied an income tax that had been made 
possible as an emergency measure by an amendment to the 
Constitution, and this was seized upon as a possible remedy 
for the loss in import duties; but this fell short of the expec- 
tations of the astute statesmen who devised it, and it is now 
proposed to increase the rates ad libitum. As most of the in- 
come is derived from the industrial States of the North, it 
can safely be increased by the party in power. 

The corporation tax was by no means eliminated by this law, 
but, on the contrary, was increased by it, so that no method 
of direct taxation might be neglected. 

All of these taxes being still insufficient, we are subjected to 
what the administration is pleased to call a “ war tax,” although 
it bears no relation to the European war, but is a surcharge upon 
our already overtaxed citizens in order to provide the neces- 
sary revenues at the expense of the American people instead 
of at the cost of their foreign competitors, and it is also proposed 
to issue bonds to meet the deficit that will even then exist in 
our revenues, 

Numerous other vexatious forms of taxation are provided in 
the bill, the chief burden of which will also fall on the Northern 
States, 

The war in Europe, which broke out in August, 1914, when 
the near-free-trade tariff act had been in force only 10 months, 
ereated a temporary market for much of what we produce, 
and imports have been somewhat obstructed by embargoes, diffi- 
cult transportation, shortage of foreign production, and the 
consumption abroad of the crdinary surplus; but, nevertheless, 
the low rate of duties has resulted in very large importations of 
foreign goods, while at the same time the war has not lessened 
our excise taxes or income tax, nor has it furnished an excuse 
for the surcharge. 

A DISASTROUS 10 MONTHS UNDER TIE UNDERWOOD ACT. 

The history of the 10 months during which the Underwood 
Act was operative under normal conditions is sufficient to 
justify our predictions, and to further put the stamp of disap- 
proval upon the law which, but for the war, would have ruined 
most of the industries of the United States, and which, if still 
in effect at the close of that war, will make this country the 
dumping ground for all the surplus products of foreign labor. 

The first direct result of the tariff reductions was to bring 
into the United States the first day that it was in force im- 
mense quantities of foreign-made goods that had been stored 
in bonded warehouses in anticipation of this legislation. In the 
first 10 months of the Underwood law there was an increase of 
$88,000,000 in imports and a decrease of $342,000,000 in exports. 

Sugar factories closed down, or were operated under reduced 
conditions, 

Steel mills drew their fires. 

Woolen mills retrenched. - 

Many cotton mills were forced out of business. 

Factories that remained open reduced their output. 


Steady. 


Stocks depreciated. The Philadelphia Press estimated this 
loss to be $1,000,000 per day. 

Three million wage earners were out of employment, the 
largest percentage since 1894-1897. 

Freight cars to the number of 350,000 were idle, as were the 
locomotives, engineers, freight handlers, firemen, and others 
depending upon their operation. 

Sixty per cent of the railroad mileage of the country was in 
the hands of receivers, 

Dividends were passed. 

Railroad gross earnings dropped one hundred millions in the 
10 months, or ten millions a month. 

Brend lines were the longest ever known, and there was the 
greatest demand for charity. 

When we predicted these things we were called “ calamity 
howlers,” but I am reciting history now. 

Disappoi_ ted and suffering citizens, grown desperate by these 
conditions, when they ventured to ask for relief, were told by the 
President that the apparent distress was “ purely psychological.” 

By June of 1915 our trade balance was wiped out and 
reversed, showing imports of two hundred and thirty-three 
millions more than our exports. 

What an array of incriminating evidence; what an indictment 
of the men who set themselves up as superior to the will of the 
people; what an account of their stewardship to give to the 
100,000,000 innocent people whose confidence had been abused. 
The record is certainly a terrible indictment against the Demo- 
cratic Party, and it does not require a great stretch of the 
imagination to predict that never again will such an industrial 
catastrophe occur as was brought about by this minority-elected 
administration. 

FREE TRADE A RELIC OF THE PAST. 


There is a fictitious prosperity at the present time, due to the 
European war, but when the war ends the deadly. work of the 
Democratic tariff law will again be in full operation. 

Mr. President, free irade is but a relic of the old colonial 
days when our struggling ancestors were powerless to assert 
themselves, but it was expelled with the first breath drawn by 
the American Congress on Independence Day of 1789. That 
was the “new freedom,” and any retrogression to free trade is 
but a resubmission to the yoke of foreign power. Nowhere 
among the nations is free trade longer toleruted. England, 
with her vast capital invested in the producing countries is 
finding it intolerable and is getting ready for a protective tariff 
of some kind. But, with all our experience and with all the 
advantages to be gained from the experience of others, we have 
men. prominent in the councils of the Nation, so blind that they 
can not, or so obstinate that they will not, see the folly of our 
present course of adopting the very policy which became in- 
tolerable to our forefathers and which never will again be 
borne by a free and enlightened Republic. 

Our imports of foreign gouds for May of this year—notwith- 
standing the war in Eurepe—were the largest on record, totaling 
$229,000,000, an increase of $11,000,000 over April and an excess 
of $82,000,000 over the May average from 1911 to 1914. 

For the year ending with May our imports totaled $2,110,- 
000,000, an increase of $436,000,000 over the preceding year. 
Of the May imports, 65.7 per cent were entered free of duty. 
If anybody thinks that we have become the “ dumping ground for 
Europe,” Just let him wait until the war is over. The worst is yet 
tocome. Of course, this added surplus of foreign goods displaced 
an equal amount of goods of American manufacture, 

PROTECTION A NECESSITY, 


We are urged by our friends on the other side of the Chamber 
to take the tariff out of politics. What we are going to do is to 
take politics out of the tariff and treat it as a natural, matter- 
of-fact business affair, just as we treat any other phase of our 
governmental operations. It can be perfectly adjusted to our 
conditions and requirements so that it need not cause a ferment 
every time it is mentioned. It should be a staple article, like 
our currency or water supply or transportation facilities. When 
we realize the immense sums of money invested in this country 
that can be swept away by a single fluctuation of tariff rates, it 
is readily understood why the tariff should be permanent and 
It is possible for an American manufacturer to esti- 
mate his cost of production by summing up the fixed charges of 
operation and to add his overhead, selling, advertising, interest, 
and depreciation accounts and to then calculate a fair profit 
upon the whole; but whenever a concatenation of circumstances 
like those of 1912 shall change the political complexion of the 
administration and of Congress the manufacturer's product may 
be rendered unsalable by the stroke of a pen or by the moving 
of a decimal point in the rate of duty. So long as it is possible 
for an act of Congress to confiscate the property of a citizen, it 
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is possible for ignorant or unprincipled politicians to commit a 
wholesale crime against society. 
PROTECTION DEVELOPS COMPETITION. 

The protective tariff is not a friend of monopoly. On the 
contrary, it is and always has been, in principle and in prac- 
tice, the parent of domestic competition, and has worked out 
for the benefit of Independent enterprise in the manufactures 
and arts. On the other hand, free trade is fully capable of 
and certain to foster monopoly. For instance, take a highly 
capitalized industry like the steel business, in which there are 
a few tremendous concerns and hundreds of small ones, each 
operating successfully in its own sphere and in proportion to 
the capital invested under a protective tariff, ns heretofore. 
Now, then, take away the tariff and the two or three big con- 
cerns would possibly be able, because of their organization, 
equipment, and holdings of iron mines, to compete with foreign 
rivals, but the hundreds of independents not similarly situated 
would surely go to the wall. In this way free trade would be 
creating a monopoly that protection has prevented. 

As to the Democratic charge that it is a breeder of high 
prices, the protective tariff has been completely vindicated. 
The accusations so frequently made have been so often ex- 
ploded that the subject is perhaps unworthy of further dis- 
cussion; but I will venture to point out a few facts which 
absolutely refute this contention. The history of the tin-plate 
industry in this country is well known as having been created 
and fostered by the tariff until tin plate was produced at a cost 
to the consumer which was a fraction of the former prices pail 
to foreigners. Steel rails furnish another most striking instance. 
Silk, pearl buttons, wire nails, woolen manufactures, and other 
commodities, have been similarly reduced in cost to our citizens, 
while our manufactures have made possible a state of society in 
which the wage earner has become a self-respecting, well-to-do, 
prosperous citizen of whom we are proud, and not the object of 
charity, which free trade would make him. 

A PREE-TRADE EXPERIMENT AND THE RESULT. 


You may say, “ Yes; but having now established our infant 
industries, why not let them stand, creep, walk, or fall down, 
according to their strength?” Why, we have tried that for the 
last three years on several items. The present war has obscured 
many of the facts; but take, for instance, the matter of hides 
again, Free trade in hides has not only discouraged the pro- 
duction of cattle, but has closed our tanneries, so that we have 
been dependent upon foreign countries for the finished product. 
Our breeders and tanners have lost their living, our hides 
bring less, and we pay more for leather and shoes. This is a 
glaring example now in everyday operation of how free trade 
compels us to sell in the cheapest and buy in the dearest mar- 
ket; and, incidentally, it conclusively shows, what I started out 
to show, that the protective tariff does not, raise prices, while 
free trade frequently increases the cost of living. 

NEED OF PROTECTION AGAINST CHEAP LABOR. 

There is no question as to the present and future need of 
protection against the cheap labor of Oriental countries. The 
most complete and convincing proof of this need is to be found 
in the tables setting forth the wages paid in Japan that have 
appeared frum week to week in the American Economist for 
several months past. These tables are taken from the official 
reports for the year 1915 of the Japanese Department of 
Finance. They show conclusively that in similar lines of labor 
wages in the United States are many times higher than in 
Japan. Surely we must have protection to meet that kind of 
competition. 

Labor in the production of finished products is conservatively 
estimated to be 90 per cent of their value. This is the strongest 
argument that I can offer in support of a protective tariff, 
Let us manufacture our products here, and maintain the pros- 
perity and well-being of our own people and of those who 
crowd our shores asking for work; men who are helping us to 
build up a commonwealth of strong, home-loving, well-informed 
citizens, who take a pride in the country and its institutions; 
a race that improves with each succeeding generation by reason 
of better conditions and increased opportunity. If we spend 
our money at home and give work to our own people they are 
bound to spend the proceeds of their labor in our comniunities, 
and it is their money that makes for our prosperity. 

NO SUCH THING AS RAW MATERIALS. 

Some will perhaps say that I am right. but that I should 
except raw materials from these statements. My answer is 
that there is no such thing as raw material, except what is 
known in the law as real estate. Everything that we possess 
in this country is, at least partly, a manufactured product, 
except the soil and what it contains—and the trees go with the 
soil. The moment the ore or coal or gas or oil is extracted 


from the ground, or the tree is felled in the woods, or the hay 


is cut in the meadow, it is a manufactured article—the produet 
of labor. Let us not then deceive ourselves with the argument 
that wool or hides or lumber or iron ore or ingot copper is 
raw material and therefore entitled to entry at our custom- 
houses free of duty, for every pound or ton or foot of such 
material imported into the United States has deprived us of 
something to which we are entitled, and has injured our feliow 
citizens to that extent. 
LABOR, NOT CAPITAL, NEEDS PROTECTION, 

The underlying principle of protection is not that capital 
requires protection but that labor needs it. This comes largely 
from the fact that the efficiency which we demand, the living 
conditions that are necessary in this country, the education 
which is compulsory, the high standards of morals required 
under our laws—all looking to the bettering of the social fabric— 
can not be maintained or enjoyed without each receiving a rate 
of pay that is commensurate with what is expected of the earner. 

For these reasons our wages are higher, and for that reason 
our country is better, our standards are the loftiest, our labor the 
most efficient, our people the most intelligent and prosperous 
of any nation on the globe. 

Now, then, if exactly the same conditions obtained in foreign 
countries as here, and if competing products were made by 
people who enjoyed the same rates of compensation and the 
same high privileges, and worked the same number of hours, we 
would need no protective tariff. We could not have absolute 
free trade, even under those conditions, but would require a 
tariff for revenue. 

College professors who teach free trade seem to stop short in 
their economics, for they fail to grasp the true principle of pro- 
tection. They omit the analysis and jump to the conclusion that 
all men are equal—taking this for an axiom. And then they 
try to argue that this is a natural conclusion, when, in fact 
and in philosophy, it is most unnatural and preposterous. 

FREE TRADE BREAKS DOWN OUR SOCIAL SYSTEM. 

To succeed under the one theory that the tariff can be 
abolished, or under the other that a tariff for revenue only can 
be Americanized, they must first break down our social system 
and reduce our American mechanics and farmers, indeed, of 
everyone who helps with his hands to produce anything in the 
United States, to the standard of the underpaid subservient, low- 
class artisan that he is in Europe and the Orient to-day. Not 
only this, but these theorists must again make over the able, edu- 
cated, God-fearing father of an American family into the poorly 
paid laborer of Europe, or the rice-eating, idolatrous, hut-dwell- 
ing coolie that his competitor in Asia is to-day. 

I do not know that I have made myself clear; but all will see 
the inequality of asking our people, upon whom we are depend- 
ing for all that we expect our race to be, to work for the wages 
that are paid in producing the goods that compete with our own; 
nor would it be fair to ask a man to work 12 or 14 hours a day 
because it is done in foreign countries; nor would we wish to 
have our children work in the factories five or six hours a day, 
after haying been in school from 7 o'clock in the morning, as is 
practiced in Germany and elsewhere. 

These are a few of the reasons why I say that protection is 
largely a sociological problem and that revenue must be a by- 
product only. The real principle and the true economic spirit 
of our new Nation requires a protective tariff first, “and all 
these shall be added unto you.” 

THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF PLANE. 


Mr. President, the Democratic tariff plank in the St. Lonis 
platform is evidently the result of superficial reasoning; other- 
wise it would have been less contradictory and evasive. As it is, 
it means so little as to be hardly worthy of careful analysis. 
Tt says: j l 

We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the 3 of the Government eco- 
nomically administered, and unreservedly indorse the Underwood law as 
truly exemplifying tbat doctrine. 

How can a party declare for a “ sufficient revenue” and then 
unreservedly indorse the Underwood law, which does not and 
was never intended to provide sufficient revenue for the Govern- 
ment? But perhaps the committee on resolutions thought that 
if the Government had been economically administered (which 
it has not), then the Underwood law would have been “ sufti- 
cient.” It is no secret that the revenues under the Underwood 
law, with the greatest imports ever known, have fallen miser- 
ably short of the requirements of government, and that with all 
the special, excise, corporation, income, and other taxes we 
still face a big deficit, with a bond issue confronting us in the 
ultimate. Again, the plank reads: 

We recognize that tariff rates are necessarily subject to change to 
meet changing conditions in the world's production and trade. 

Such considerations have no place in a tariff-for-revenue-only 
platform. All that they have to do in framing a revenue tariff 
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is to figure out the budget and fix the rates accordingly; just so 
as to raise the certain amount of money that seems to be neces- 
sary. It seems rather inconsistent to take anything else into 
account after making the declaration first quoted. But if they 
are going to give weight to other considerations, should they 
not consider the welfare of our own people rather than the 
interests of our foreign competitors? 


AN IMPOSSIBLE TARIFF COMMISSION. 


While the platform indorses the plan for “a nonpartisan tariff 
commission to make impartial and thorough study of every eco- 
nomic fact that may throw light upon either our past or upon 
our future fiscal policy with regard to the imposition of taxes or 
with regard to the changing conditions under which our trade is 
carried on,” it is not stated to whom this commission shall re- 
port, if to anyone, nor just what functions it shall perform. It 
looks like an attempt to create the impression that the Demo- 
cratic Party is willing to make an intelligent study of the tariff 
if it should be allowed to retain power. As to this each will 
draw his own inference. In reality it means that the correction 
of existing Democratic tariff wrongs and blunders is to be indefi- 
nitely postponed if that party remains in power. The term “ non- 
partisan” is a paradox, as no American citizen, outside of 
schools for the feeble-minded, can be nonpartisan as regards the 
tariff. 

The platform does not make any mention of the deficit In the 
Treasury nor of the more than one and one-half billion dollar 
budget for the current fiscal year, but it simply indorses the 
Underwood law, under which the ship of state is kept on a course 
that brings her nearer to the rocks each succeeding day. Pos- 
sibly the convention recognized, as do we, that in November next 
the whole country will rise up and speak, in a voice that can 
not be mistaken, condemning the policies outlined for the future 
by the Democrats, and that men will be chosen for public office 
who are known to have genuine convictions in favor of protec- 


tion, 
A PROTECTION PLATFORM, 


In striking contrast to the St. Louis platform is the clear, con- 
cise, and unequivocal creed adopted at the Chicago convention, 
which says, regarding the tariff: 

The 9 Party stands now, always has, in the fullest sense 
for the policy of tariff protection to American industries and American 
labor, and does not regard an antidumping provision as an adequate 
substitute. OPA RECENO should be reasonable in amount, but sufi- 
cient pd akse adequately American industry and American labor and 
be so adjusted as to prevent exactions by monopolies or trusts. It 
should, moreover, axe special attention to securing the industrial inde- 
pendence of the United States, as in the case of dyestuffs. 

Through wise tariff and industrial legislation our Industries can be so 
organized that they win me not only a commercial bulwark but a 
powerful aid to national defense, 

The Underwood tariff act is a complete failure in every respect, 
Under its administration imports have enormously increased, in spite 
of the tact that intercourse with foreign countries has been largely cut 
off by reason of the war. while the revenues of which we stand in such 
dire need have been greatly reduced. 

Under the normal conditions which prevailed prior to the war it was 
clearly demonstrated that this act deprived the American producer and 
the American wage earner of that — 7 which enabled them to meet 
their foreign competitors, and but for the adventitious conditions 
created by the war would long since have paralyzed all forms of Ameri- 
can industry and deprived American labor of its just reward. 

It has not in the least reduced the cost of living, which has constantly 
adyanced from the date of its enactment. Welfare of our people de- 
mands its repeal and the substitution of a measure which in peace as 
well as in war will produce ample revenue and give reasonable protection 
to all forms of American production in mine, forest, field, and factory. 

This requires no comment, for every word means something, 
and its meaning is clear. Besides that, the party has a long 
record of kept campaign promises, and the American people 
always know in advance that a Republican President and a 
Republican Congress will carry out the pledges made to the 
electorate. 

The fearless manner in which Republicans stand now, in the 
fullest sense, for the policy of tariff protection to American 
industries and American labor, is the attitude of men who know 
that they are right and know that everyone else should know it. 
There is no backing away from the question, no evidence of 
faint courage, no figuring on foreign cost plus this or that; just 
the plain, simple statement of what we know to be right, backed 
by the courage of our convictions. 

It is easy to believe that everyone who reads this platform 
and contrasts it with the halting, vacillating, uncertain expres- 
sions of the Democratic platform, which favor a revenue tariff 
and then indorses a measure that has failed even as a revenue 
producer, will regard with favor the outspoken declaration of 
the Republican Party. 

Many a man who has been on the political fence ever since 
1906 will read the tariff planks of the two opposing parties and 
will say to himself, Whatever I am or may have been, I am 
hereafter a member of and a worker for the party that has for 
its slogan the welfare of the American people and of its indus- 


tries; and never again will I countenance the party that dis- 
dains to consider, in its platform or in its legislation, the well- 
being of the people whose affairs they seek to control.” 

THE EARLY PRESIDENTS WERE PROTECTIONISTS, 


Mr. President, I have often quoted the early Presidents of the 
United States, every one of whom expressed himself In most 
definite terms in favor of protection. I will not take time now 
to repeat the inspiring language of these greatest of all Amer- 
ican statesmen, but that all may be sure that the next Presi- 
dent will be in full accord with his party and its policy of pro- 
8 see what Gov. Hughes said during the Taft campaign 
in 1 è 

A policy that proposes, after the years of our development under 
hontai to put this Nation upon a free-trade basis is opposed to the 
egitimate business of the country and the common teelfare. 

It is not difficult to agree with Justice Hughes when he de- 
clared that free trade is opposed to the common welfare of 
the country. I have said in former tariff speeches, as I believed 
in my heart, that the Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
are just as patriotic and just as sincere in their convictions 
as I am; but I can not understand how anyone can espouse a 
policy so diametrically opposed to the best interests of the 
country and which so studiously ignores the welfare of the 
individual. citizen. 

PROTECTION SHOULD BE NATIONAL, NOT SECTIONAL, 

A true patriot and a real protectionist is in favor of legis- 
lating on tariff matters for the whole country and not for the 
respective States or districts. We should be as strong for pro- 
tection on Arizona copper as we are on New England cotton 
goods, as much in favor of protecting Minnesota wheat as 
Pennsylvania steel; as friendly to the lead and zine of Missouri 
as to the manufactures of New York; in fact, our legislation 
should be national ip its broadest sense. A witness before the 
Senate Pinance Committee during the hearings on the Under- 
wood bill brought out this idea in telling of what he observed 
in Germany. It was Mr. W. S. Rogers, of Connecticut. He was 
telling why the Germans could sell ball bearings in this country 
for less than we can produce them here, and said, in response 
to a question: 

Why is that? Because Germany, as a Government, is protecting the 
Empire, while our Government is trying to protect the local fellow in 
each State. There they have a common desire to protect the Empire, 
The Saxon hates the Prussian to such an extent that he would like to 
see him sick abed half the time, but when it comes to the good of the 
60,000,000 people in that little Empire it is “protect all of them,” and 
the Government works hard to do it. 

The tariff is for all of the people all of the time. If we are 
in favor of any special interest, that interest is the laboring ele- 
ment of the country, and that includes, of course, the farmer, 
the stock raiser, and every other American producer. Take 
away protection and in a short time we would be in a state of 
chaos while attempting to readjust our industrial system so as 
to meet the wages, hours, and living conditions of Europe and 
Asia. 

In view, then, of what I have submitted, it will he understood 
why I regard it the patriotic duty of every man under our 
national emblem to work for, build up, and maintain a system 


which makes for the upbuilding of our industrial institutions 


not because of the wealth that it incidentally creates, but be- 
cause it is the only way in which we can contribute with cer- 
tainty to the happiness, health, morals, and well-being of the 
people who make—the people who are—the country, which we 
all love and cherish, 
THE VIEWS OF M’KINLEY, 

On August 2. 1892, four years before he was elected President 
of the United States, the great apostle of protection and Ameri- 
canism, William McKinley, uttered these words: 


Thirty years of protection has brought us to the first rank in agri- 
culture, in mining, and in manufacturing development. We lead all 
nations in the three grent departments of industry. We have out- 
stripped even, the United Kington. which had centuries the start of 
us, Her fiscal 2. for 50 years has been the free-trade revenue- 
tarif policy of the mocrats, ours for 31 years the protective-tariff 
policy of the Republicans. Tried by any test, measu 
ard, we lead all the rest of the world. 

Mr. President, what McKinley said 24 years ago is equally as 
true to-day as when his words were uttered, and it requires no 
spirit of prophecy to discern the fact that the country will re- 
pudiate next November the tariff policy of the Demorratic 
Party and return to the principles for which McKinley stood, 
and to which the Republican Party is absolutely and unquali- 
fledly committed. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the Chair). 
Has the Senator from New Hampshire concluded? ae 

Mr. GALLINGER. _ I have concluded, but I will listen, if the 
Senator from North Dakota wishes to ask a question. 


by any stand- 


1916. 


Mr. GRONNA. 
had concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I haye concluded for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Dakota. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall take only a few moments, and I pre- 
fer not to yield at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota declines to yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, there is no Member of this 
Senate for whom I entertain a higher regard and esteem than 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. After 
listening to his very able speech, I would not now take the time 
of the Senate, nor do I intend to criticize what the Senator has 
said with reference to the protective-tariff policy ; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, after listening carefully to what the Senator has said 
and the Senator has prepared his speech with care and dili- 
gence, as he always does—I can not remain silent and admit 
that the revolt in the House of Representatives some years ago 
against the then leader Josera G. CANNON was on the qucs- 
tion of a protective tariff. The Senator from New Hampshire 
is mistaken. That revolt in the House of Representatives— 
and I may say that I was a Member of that body at that time 
and was also one of those who joined in that revolt—was against 
the policy pursued by the Presiding Officer. The revolt was 
made to liberalize the rules and to give every Member of the 
body an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr, President, speaking for myself, I have no regret, nor have 
I any apology to make, for the action I took in then opposing 
Members of my own party in the House of Representatives. 

One who is not entirely familiar with the record might think 
from the remarks made by the Senator from New Hampshire 
that the free-trade measure, the reciprocity agreement which 
President Taft tried to force upon us was supported by the so- 
called progressive Republicans. The record does not bear out 
such a statement. In order to make it perfectly clear, I want 
to take the opportunity at this time to insert in the Recor the 
vote upon that measure. 

Upon the final passage of the so-called reciprocity agreement, 
the Recorp shows that there were in the Senate 53 yeas and 27 
nays. The Republicans who voted for the free-trade measure 
were as follows: Mr. Bradley, Mr. Brandegee, Mr. Briggs, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Crane—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator from North Da- 
kota to say that he was giving the names of Senators who 
voted for a free-trade measure. 

Mr. GRONNA. These are the Republican Senators who voted 
for the free-trade measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of what free-trade measure does the Sena- 
tor speak? 

Mr. GRONNA. The Canadian reciprocity agreement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh. The Senator is giving the names of 
the Republicans who voted for a free-trade measure? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator recall the date of the 
passage of that act? 

575 GRONNA. Yes; I will give the date. 
1911. 

Mr. President, repeating the names of the Republicans who 
voted for this measure, they are as follows: 

Senators Bradley, Brandegee, Briggs, Brown, Burton, Crane, 
Cullom, Guggenheim, Jones, Lodge, McLean, Nixon, Penrose, 
Perkins, Poindexter, Root, Stephenson, Townsend, Wetmore, 
and Works. 


Among those Republicans I find three progresstye Repub- 
licans—Mr. Jones, Mr. POINDEXTER, and Mr. Works. Of the 27 
Senators who voted against the measure I find 24 Republicans 
and 3 Democrats. Among the Republicans voting against this 
free-trade measure were Senators Borah, Bourne, Bristow, Burn- 
ham, Clapp, Clark of Wyoming, Crawford, Cummins, Curtis, 
Dixon, Gamble, Gronna, Heyburn, Kenyon, La Follette, Lip- 
pitt, Lorimer, McCumber, Nelson, Oliver, Page, Smith of Michi- 
gan, Smoot, and Warren. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if 
he has the pairs before him? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. Mr. President, I also wish to announce 
the pairs. The Republican Senators paired against this measure 
were the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], the Sena- 


I thought the Senator from New Hampshire 
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tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Gartincer], and the Senator 
trom Utah [Mr. Suruerranp]. The Senator from Delaware 
IMr. pu Pont] and the then Senator from Maine, Mr. Frye, 
were paired, but I do not know whether they were paired 
against the measure or not. 

It would appear from this list, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from New Hampshire is hardly warranted, especially at this 
time, in making an attack upon those who had been known—nnd 
I am glad to say, so far as I am eoncerned, and I believe there 
are others who would be glad to join me in the statement that 
they are still progressive Republicans, and had it not been 
that some of those who are in favor of unduly high tariff rates 
had insisted upon those rates there would have been no revolt 
in the Republican Party, because the men who are known as 
progressive Republicans are Republicans from the standpoint of 
protection as much so as is the Senator fram New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have no desire to get into 
a controversy with my good friend the Senator from North 
Dakota. I think he must have misunderstood my language. I 
made no attack upon anybody, and I will state to the Senator 
that in alluding to Mr. Cannon I did not say that the revolt was 
because of his protective principles; I said he was a very strong 
protectionist, and I simply stated the historical fact that there 
was a revolt. I knew that the question of the rules had much 
to do with the revolt. That is all. I criticized nobody, and 
have no disposition now to criticize anybody. I know the Sena- 
tor is just as good a protectionist as I am, and I know he holds 
his convictions just as strongly as I do mine, and I respect him 
for it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am sure that there will be no 
quarrel between the Senator from New Hampshire and myself. 
I said at the outset that there is no Senator on this floor for 
whom I have a higher regard and respect or whon. I hold in 
higher esteem than the Senator from New Hampshire, but I 
can not, Mr. President, let the statement of the Senator from 
New Hampshire go unchallenged. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I was not in the room when the statement 
to which the Senator referred was made, and I should like to 
inquire what was the statement of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, of course the RECORD 
will speak for itself. The inference that I got from the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New Hampshire was that there 
was a revolt within the Republican Party by the so-called Pro- 
gressives, although he did not mention them by name, against 
the protective principle. So far as the revolt in the House was 
concerned, the question of protection did not enter into that fight 
at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I want now to state most emphatically that I made no such 
assertion as the Senator says I did. I did not use the word 
“ Progressive.” I cited an historical fact, but I did not say 
what was the occasion of it. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from New Hampshire said that 
certain men in the Republican Party led in a revolt and made 
an attack upon a distinguished Member of the House, JOSEPH 
G. Cannon, who was then Speaker of the House. That is true. 
The attack was made upon the Speaker of the House, and it 
was made by Republicans. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and I said nothing to the contrary. 

Mr. GRONNA. But it was not made on account of tariff 
principles, nor was it made because of a demand for a reduction 
in tariff schedules. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nor did I say that it was. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have said about all I care, 
to say. I wanted the Recorp to show that the men who were 
responsible for the revolt in the House of Representatives are 
not responsible for any free-trade measure. When it was pro- 
posed by the then leaders of the Republican Party to force 
down upon a class which by the very nature of things can not 
combine and create a monopoly—the farmers of this country— 
to give them free trade in all their products, that scheme 
was championed by the ultraprotectionists, by the “old gaard,” 
by what we called the “stand-pat Republicans,” and not by 
the progressive Republicans, 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, the Sen- 
ator will not include me in that list, so far as the Canadian 
reciprocity act was concerned, because the Senator well remem- 
bers that I took a pretty active and pronounced position in op- 
position to it. If I have criticized anybody in what I said this 


morning, I think I criticized my associates who voted for that 
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measure, because I snid most of them were sorry for having 
done so, as I happen to know they are. 

Mr. GRONNA. I admit, Mr. President, that my good friend 
the Senator from New Hampshire was consistent, as he always 
is. He opposed the reciprocity agreement, and, although he was 
not present when the final vote was taken, he was paired 
against the measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I was present, but I was paired. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Recorp shows that the Senator was 
paired against it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GRONNA, I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I understand the Senator, his position is 
that the difference of attitude of the so-called Progressives 
and the Republicans in regard to the protective principle is a 
matter of percentages. They both believe in protection. The 
Progressives believe in protection, but they do not believe in the 
kind of protection that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] believes in, or the kind of protection the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] believes in, or the kind of 
protection the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] believes in. Am 
I correct in thut? 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator from North Carolina will leave 
out the Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from 
Utah, I can answer the question. The Progressives were not 
in favor of such a tariff as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. PENROSE] favored, as the Recorp shows, because the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania was in favor of free trade in agricul- 
tural products, and the progressive Republicans were not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, I will put it in another way if the 
Senator objects on account of my individualizing. As I under- 
stand, the Progressives believe in protection, but they do not 
believe in the kind of protection the Republican Party as it was 
organized and controlled in the campaign of 1912 believed in. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, the progressive Repub- 
licans are perfectly willing—I have no right to speak for anyone 
except myself—and speaking merely for myself, I was perfectly 
willing to follow the platform of 1912, and I believe that ull the 
Republicans, regardless of what they may be called, were willing 
to live up to the provisions of that platform. But I believe that 
the leaders of our party misconstrued that platform. There was 
a demand all over this land for a reduction of tariff schedules. 
It was used upon the stump by Republicans who were candidates 
for office. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, if the Senator will pardon me again, 
as I understand the Senator now, while the Progressives believe 
in protection, they do not believe and did not believe in protection 
as exemplified in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, again speaking for myself only, 
if the Senator from North Carolina wants to know my belief 
with respect to the protective principle, I believe in a protective 
tariff, but I believe in a tariff that will protect all industries 
alike, and especially those industries where there is no combina- 
tion in control of products, either the large majority or the entire 
products of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator again whether the 

` Progressive Party was not in part organized as a protest 

Mr. GRONNA. I hope the Senator will not ask me anything 
about the Progressive Party. I never have belonged to the so- 
called Progressive Party. I never have belonged to any other 
party than the Republican Party. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator has been differentiating the 
position of the Progressives and the Republicans on the tariff, 
and I think I have a right to ask him a question with reference 
to that to get his viewpoint. As I understand the Senator, his 
position with respect to this matter is that the organization of 

' the Progressive Party was in the nature of a protest against the 
abuses of protection and the high rates carried in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to be perfectly frank with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. There was a revolt within the Re- 
publican Party against the unduly high protective rates on cer- 
tain schedules. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was my understanding. Now, I want 
to ask the Senator another question. As I understand the posi- 
tion of the old-line Republicans who have spoken upon this 
bill—the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], and others, the 
representatives of the old guard—propose to the country that 
the large additional sum of money that we must have on ac- 
eount of our preparedness program should not be raised by 
direct taxation, increases in the income tax, inheritance taxes, 
and so on; that it should not be raised by issuing any bonds, 


bat that it should be raised by and through the customhouse. 
Now, the Payne-Aldrich bill averaged during its life, from the 
customs revenues, only about $320,000,000 per annum. If we 
are to get the additional money needed to finance the prepared- 
ness program through customs duties, we would have to double 
the tariff duties; they would have to be greatly increased or 
greatly expanded. 

Mr. WEEKS rose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the Senator an- 
swers that question—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGEI.. Will the Senator permit me to suggest 
to him—I have no doubt it has already suggested itself to his 
mind—that no one of us has ever argued that we ought to raise 
all the money from customs duties, but tha: we ought to raise 
more than we are raising under the law that is now on the 
statute books. Is not that our contention? 

Mr, GRONNA. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And to that extent we would save the 
necessity of direct taxes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I now yield to the Senater from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WEEKS, I simply wanted to comment on the fact that 
the Senator from North Carolina has frequently lectured the 
Senate during the consideration of this bill for delaying action. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have never lectured the Senate in my life. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator himself is delaying the proceed- 
ings at this time, not for the purpose of enlightening the situa- 
tion but for the purpose of gaining a political point. I want to 
call to his attention the fact that both the Progressive and the 
Republican platforms of 1912 stood for protection, and also 
that if the lowest Payne-Aldrich rates were now in force, based 
on our present importations, there would be an added revenue 
of $176,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Republican revenue laws were in 
force to-day our revenues would be less than under the present 
law. The present law raises more than would the Republican 
laws they supersede. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then how does the Senator fi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The largest amount of revenue eyer raised 
in this country in any one year was $734,000,000, under the 
present law in 1914. The Payne-Aldrich law, supplemented by 
the other revenues of the Government, never did yield in any year 
of our history that much money. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the Chair. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator made the statement just a moment 
ago that in order to raise the amount necessary to pay the 
running expenses of the Government we would have to double 
the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Or expand them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, he simply makes the statement that if the 
Payne-Aldrich rates were in force, the present bill would raise 
more money. Mr. President, of course that will not deceive any- 
body in the United States. The income tax and all of the other 
taxes that were put on, of course, raised more than the Payne- 
Aldrich bill; but I say now to the Senate that, taking the im- 
portations for the fiscal year 1916, the customs tax collected was 
$211,000,000, and the average rate was 9.72 per cent. The 
average rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill was 18.8 per cent; and if 
the importations were the same this year as they were for 1916, 
there would be a gain of $183,000,000 in customs receipts. 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am probably as responsible 
for the differences of opinion which arose some years ago among 
members of the Republican Party with respect to the tariff as 
any one man. I am not willing to allow the Senator from North 
Carolina to define the economic faith of progressive Republicans. 
I fear he does not understand the subject, at least from their 
point of view; and if the Senator from North Dakota will 
permit me, I want to correct to a degree the opinions which 
are evidently entertained by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 
I have not expressed any opinion of my own. I was trying to 
get the opinion of the Senator from North Dakota. 


To whom does the Senator 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is nothing more com- 
mon in the Senate than to express an opinion through the form 
of an inquiry or a question. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before the Senator from Iowa answers that 
I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I have not as yet had 
the opportunity of enswering the Senator; but I shall be very 
glad to yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know that the Senator from North Dakota 
has been rather excluded from the controversy by the insistence 
of other Senators. If he will permit me—— 

Mr. GRONNA, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The progressive Republicans, so called 
and I was one of them believed sincerely that there were many 
duties in the Dingley tariff law which were too high, higher than 
necessary to completely protect domestic producers from unfair 
competition arising in other countries, and the struggle began 
with that assertion. These Republicans believed that the law 
which was substituted for the Dingley tariff law in 1909 con- 
tained many duties that were higher than necessary to embody 
the doctrine of protection as declared in Republican platforms, 
and some of us voted against the Payne-Aldrich tariff law of 
1909. I was one of the Senators who so voted. 

But the Senator from North Carolina is wholly mistaken when 
he assumes that the revenue derived from a tariff law depends 
entirely upon the duties which may be imposed. He is en- 
deavoring now to put the progressive Republicans in the posi- 
tion of saying that the present law is adequate, because if a 
law were substituted like the Payne-Aldrich law one hundred 
millions more would be derived from the customhouses, and, 
therefore, that we ought not to object to the present tariff law. 

The existing statute is more objectionable to the progressive 
view than any Republican tariff law that was ever passed. It 
is easy to raise the duties so that there will be no revenue at all, 
and yet the Senator from North Carolina seems to incline to the 
opinion that the higher the duties the more the revenue. That 
is only true of those things which we do not produce ourselves 
and must import. The tariff law for which I stand would pre- 
sent duties which would raise, in my opinion, $100,000,000 more 
at the customhouses than is raised by the present tariff law, and 
yet would contain no duty so high that fair competition was not 
possible under it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. CUMMINS, If we have a fair tariff law which accu- 
rately equalizes the difference between the cost of producing 
things abroad and the cost of producing things here, we will 
have adequate protection and at the same time we will raise 
the maximum revenue. 

I thought I ought to say this, because the question—not any 
answer that the Senator from North Dakota has made, because 
he has had no opportunity to make any—but the question 
seemed to imply that progressive Republicans were in favor of 
a tariff law that would produce less revenue than the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. It is mere speculation, but as my views are formu- 
lated in my own mind I am not in favor of any such law. I 
believe in raising at the customhouses every dollar of revenue 
possible by attaching to competitive commodities duties that 
will fairly represent the difference between the cost of manu- 
facturing or producing them abroad and here, coupled with the 
further condition that the duties, in the case of competitive 
commodities, must admit the domestic producer to the markets 
of his own country and enabie him to do business there with 
fair opportunity for success. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is my view with regard to the tariff, 
and I did not want any misapprehension to arise about it. I 
supplement what the Senator from North Dakota has said. I 
should like to bury these differences at the present time; but, 
inasmuch as they will arise, I must record my opinion to the 
effect that if the Republicans had followed the suggestions of 
the progressive Republicans in composing the tariff law of 1909 
our Democratic friends would still be languishing in obscurity 
and in the minority. I hope that when the Republicans do come 
to make up a tariff law—and I think that opportunity will 
present itself before long—the general rule which I have sug- 
gested will prevail, for we have all come to know each other 
better and we are more persuaded of the mutual desire to con- 
struct a tariff law that will accomplish the real purpose of the 
Republican doctrine, and accomplish no more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him now, with the consent of the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. GRONNA. I have only a very little more to say, but I yield 
to the Senator. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator from Iowa that 


I think I very thoroughly understand the Senator's views upon 
the tariff. He very fully and elaborately discussed them several 
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years ago when we were considering this question, pending the 
consideration of the present tariff act. I did not understand 
that he differed very materially from such Senators as the late 
lamented Senator Dolliver. He made it clear then, as he does 
now, that he was a protectionist, but he protested ngainst the 
abuses of protection as exemplified in the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
He was a protectionist, but he was opposed to some of the high 
and some of the prohibitive rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill: I 
understood that to be the position of the Progressive Party. 

Mr. President, the Senator certainly knows that I am as well 
aware as he is that you can make a tariff rate so high that it 
becomes prohibitory and no revenue will accrue to the Govern- 
ment from it. I think that was true of many of the duties of 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

What I meant a little while ago in my question was this: 
The ives protested against the high rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. Now we are confronted with an extraordinary 
situation. We have got to raise about $360,000,000 for prepared- 
ness purposes. The Republicans say it should not be raised by 
direct taxes, excise taxes, internal-revenue taxes, that no part 
of it should be raised by the issue of bonds, but all of it should 
be raised at the customhouse through tariff impositions, 

Now, I said, and I want to repeat, that the Payne-Aldrich 
law in its best year only yielded $333,000,000. The average yield 
was only $320,000,000. We only realized about just enough 
money to pay expenses, with a little surplus sometimes, with a 
little deficit sometimes. How would you raise the additional 
$360,000,000 through the customhouse without increasing cus- 
toms taxes enormously? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I answered that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I tried to interrupt the Senator, and he would 
not yield. So let me finish. I understand the Senator from 
Iowa says that we will raise it from the customhouse, not by 
increasing the Payne-Aldrich rates, that he is opposed to, but 
by reducing the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would reduce some of them; not all. Some 
of the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law are perfectly just from the 
Republican standpoint; but I believe 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not let me finish my sen- 
tence before he interrupted me. I did not do the Senator that 
way. The Senator said he would raise it through customs tariffs, 
not by increasing the Payne-Aldrich rates, but by reducing the 
Payne-Aldrich rates. Then, wherein does the Senator differ from 
us? We have reduced those rates, but have not received as much 
revenue as we expected because of the great curtailment of 
dutiable imports on account of the war. We may have to reduce 
them lower than the Senator would have reduced them, but it 
was our purpose, first, to get revenue, and, next, to do justice to 
the consumers of the country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no Republican of whom I know who 
believes that a tariff law could be rewritten which would increase 
the revenue over the present revenue in the sum of $360,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But there are Republicans, and I am one 
of them, who believe that a tariff law could be written which 
during the course of the next year would raise $100,000,000 or 
$125,000,000 more than the Democratic law will raise without 
imposing any duty which is excessive as tested by the Republican 
standard, namely, a duty which will give to American producers 
a fair chance to enter their own markets—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. And do business there successfully. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will just pardon me one 
moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has addressed the Chair. Does he yield further? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I have been trying to 
get at. We have to raise $360,000,000 more money by reason of 
preparedness. Now, the Senator says that you could not through 
the customhouse raise more than $100,000,000 of that money. 
The Republican Party are denouncing us for proposing to raise 
a part of this money by direct taxation. 

I want to ask the Senator this question, and that is the grava- 
men of my purpose in making this interruption. I haye the 
Senator’s statement now that he does not believe that by a proper 
revision of the Payne-Aldrich rates more than $100,000,000 addi- 
tional could be raised. The amount of customs revenue raised 
through the Payne-Aldrich law in 1913 was $318.000,000. That 
would still leave two hundred and sixty-odd million dollars to 
be raised. The Senator did not indicate how he would raise 
that money. I want the Senator, if he is not going to raise that 
additional $260,000,000 through the customhouse, to indicate 
what is his plan, What would be his scheme if he could write 
the law to raise that additional $264,000,0007 

Mr, CUMMINS. The first thing I would hav- done 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. GRONNA, Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The first thing I would have done would 
have been to have omitted appropriations to the extent of 
$100,000,000 or $200,000,000, and then there would not have 
been so greut a deficiency to provide for. But I say frankly I 
have no expectation in the immediate future of a tariff law that 
will raise more than $825,000,000 or $350,000,000 at the custom- 
house; and if, with a Governinent economically and prudently 
administered. the revenues at the customhouses are not suffi- 
cient, then I mn in favor of raising the remainder through an 
income tax 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Or an increase in the income tax. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield further? 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall conclude in a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from North Da- 
kota declines to yield further. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose 
of entering into a general discussion of the tariff. I propose 
to-morrow to make some observations on the pending revenue 
bill, and will then discuss the tariff. But since the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] has raised the issue, I 
will say to him that, in the first place, I would not have bur- 
dened the American people with $600,000,000 of tuxes that they 
will have to pay under your administration, because the amount 
which you appropriated for the year 1917 will totul more than 
$1,700,000,000. If I had something to say about how this Gov- 
ernment should be run, I would have kept expenses down and 
I would have kept appropriations down to about the same as 
you had them last year, $1,115,000,000. That will be increased 
this year more than $600,000,000. 

The Senator from North Carolina asked me how I would 
increase the revenue above that of the Payne-Aldrich law. I 
will say to him I would levy a duty on hides and all other 
agricultural products. The Democratic Party, with the aid 
of the stand-pat Republicans, if they will pardon me for the 
expression, said to us, and told the farmers who are interested 
in the question of hides, “If you will place hides on the free 
list we will sell you shoes at 50 cents a pair cheaper.” What 
was the result? The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
knows, and every Senator here knows, that shoes have advanced 
ever since, and that never in American history have shoes sold 
as high as they do to-day. The price of hides went down to 
the farmer, the manufactured product increased, the leather 


increased in price, and, as every intelligent citizen of the coun, 


try knows, the price of shoes has continually been increasing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. The Senator 
from North Dakota is always fair. The Senator should exempt 
De stand-pat Republican from New Hampshire in the matter 
of hides, 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not mean to include the Senator from 
New Hampshire with respect to the tariff, because he really is 
becoming a Progressive. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand that the Democrats 
placed hides on the free list 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have had recognition. I 
simply wanted to say, as the Senator already knows, that I 
fought with as much zeal against removing the duty from hides 
as I did against the foolish reciprocity agreement that was pro- 


Mr. GRONNA. That is absolutely true, and I am sorry I did 
not make myself understood and make my statement more spe- 
cific. But the Senator from New Hampshire mows that some 
of the leading Republicans of the manufacturing districts were 
responsible for the plan of free hides in a Republican tariff bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and they did a very foolish thing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GRONNA. Just in a moment I will yield. I want to an- 
swer the Senator from North Carolina. The Senator from 
North Carolina, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
asked ine the question how I would raise sufficient revenue by 
a customs tariff. I say to the Senator from North Carolina that 
if the so-called Progressive Republicans could have had their 
say in writing the Puyne-Aldrich tariff law the duties would 
have been lowered on some things and they would have been 
restored on some ot the articles that were placed on the free 
list. 

I am going to try to show to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to-morrow, if he will honor me with his presence, that 
under such a rate, based upon the importations this year, we 


would have raised three hundred and eighty-odd million dollars 
of customs taxes, which is more than $170,000,000 above what 
you are raising under your present tariff law. The Senator 
from North Carolina knows that every article produced on the 
farm was placed on the free list in your law. The Senator 
from North Carolina, who is chairman of the committee, knows 
that there is not a single item of farm product that is protected 
in your free-trade law. It is not a free-trade law in manufac- 
tured goods. You have protected some of your industries and 
your own industries, but you failed to protect ours. 

Mr. President, I have oceupied the time of the Senate far 
longer than I intended. -I simply rose for the purpose of calling 
to the attention of my good friend, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Gattincer] the fact that he was mistaken In assum- 
ing, if he did assume, that the revolt in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was due to a tariff question. It was due, as we be- 
lievea, to unfair treatment by those who at that time were in 
control of the Republican Party; and, as one who participated 
in that revolt, I have never felt sorry nor felt ashamed of my 
action. 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask the consent of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to present a conference report on House bill 13391, to 
amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Fed- 
eral reserve act. by adding a new section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. OWEN. F want to call the attention of the Senate to an 
error in the print where section 13 is described. The words 
except by authority of the Federal Reserve Board, under such general 
regulations as said board may prescribe, bnt not to exceed the capital 
stock und surplus of such bank, and such Jations shall apply to all 
benks alike regardiess of the amount of capital stock and surplus— 
should be stricken out; they were stricken out in section 14. 
The omission was not observed until the print came in. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. OWEN. I call the attention of the Senator from North 
Dakota to the first part of the report in which there was in- 
serted a clause relating to reserves which he opposed and which 
the Senate struck out. 

Mr. GRONNA.- I wanted to ask the Senator, with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. WEEKS. Very well. 

Mr. GRONNA. By what authority the committee of confer- 
ence has reinserted the provision relating to section 19. If the 
Senator from Oklahoma will take the Rxconn and follow the de- 
bate on this floor, he will see that he agreed to eliminate the 
section, the part relating to section 19, which provided that all 
the reserves of a bank may be taken out and deposited in some 
Federal reserve bank? 

Mr, OWEN, If the Senator from North Dakota will permit 
me, the amendment to the House bill was one amendment which 
in being perfected on the floor of the Senate was objected to in 
this item by the Senator, but the House of Representatives 
through their conferees insisted upon restoring it. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, the Senator knows that there 
es no such provision at all in the bill when it came from the 

ouse, 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly not. There was no part 

Mr. GRONNA. It was not in the bill nt ee it passed this 
body, but your conference committee inserted something which 
was never in the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. The House of Representatives through their 
members had a right to amend the Senate amendment as a 
matter of parliamentary propriety and as a matter of parlia- 
mentary right. The Senator evidently thinks this matter is a 
bill which had passed both Houses where there were only par- 
ticular differences to be considered. He would be right in his 
criticism if that were true. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. But in this case the House 
provislon was stricken out, the Senate provision was put in, 
and the House demands the amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment, That is all there is about it. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator what difference it 
made whether the House provision was stricken out or the 
Senate provision was stricken out, so long as the provision was 
not placed in the bill by either House? 

Mr. OWEN. I cail the attention of the Senator agnin to the 
parliamentary fact that the Senate amendment to the House bill 
was one amendment., including a number of sections, and that the 
House of Representatives had a right to perfect that by de- 
manding changes in it. I am speaking of the parliamentary 
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right now of the House conferees. They exercised that right 
and made the demand. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that I wish to be heard on that, but I do not 
wish to take the Senator from Massachusetts from the floor 
now. . 

Mr. OWEN. The conference is before the Senate now. 
If the Senator wants to be heard, I take it he will address him- 
self to that question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator simply offering the confer- 
ence report now? 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for the adoption of the conference report 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been no motion 
made to take up the conference report. 

Mr. GRONNA. I object to taking it up. 

Mr. SEMMONS. The Senator from Oklahoma asks that the 
report be inken up? 

Mr. OWEN. 
it be taken up 


kota objects to unanimous consent to taking up the report. It 
can not be taken up without a motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would be willing. if the Senator from 
Oklahoma desires, to temporarily lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness. that the conference report may be acted on. 

Mr. OWEN. I would have brought this matter up yesterday, 
but the Senator from North Dakota was not present, and be- 
cause of that the matter was postponed until to-day to give him 
an opportunity to be present. These conference reports have 
got to be disposed of. and this report may as well be disposed of 
now as at another time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unsnimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall have to object at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota objects. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the report be taken up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
understand the matter before the Senate is the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachv- 
setts yfelded to the Senator from Oklahoma to make a request 
for unanimous consert to present the conference report, and 
that was objected to by the Senator from North Dakota. So 
the Senator from Massachusetts still has the floor. If he 
yields to the Senator from Oklahoma for the purpose of a mo- 
tion, of course the motion will be entertained. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think as long as the conference report is 
likely to be debated to a considerable extent, based on what I 
hear about me, it would be better to take it up at another time. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that the House of Representatives will not meet again until 
next Tuesday. It is in session to-day. 

Mr. WEEKS. Personally, I do not want to object to the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Oklahoma is in 
error about the House not meeting until next Tuesday. 

Mr. OWEN. I was so told. 


Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that this is a privi | 


teged motion and that its adoption would not displace the un- 


finished business except so long as it is necessary to dispose of 8 


the conference report. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is quite wrong about that. | 


It is not a privileged motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rose for the purpose of having the decision 
of the Chair upon that question, because I was advised by a 
distinguished parliamentarian that it is privileged. 

Mr. SMOOT. To consider a conference report is not a privi- 
3 motion. The presentation of a conference report is privi- 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wish the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The ruling of the Chair is 
that the reception of the report is a privileged matter, but the 
adoption of the report is not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
House bill 13391. 


Mr. GRONNA. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead as Nelson Smith, Md 

Borah Husting O'Gorman Smoot 

Baran Jones Oliver Sterling 

Chilten Kenyon Overman Stone 

Clarke, Ark, Lane Owen a 

Colt Lea, Tenn. Pen: Thomas 
Lee, Md. Pittman ‘Thompson 

Curtis Lippitt Reed Warren 

Dillingham McCumber Shafroth 

Fletcher McLean Sheppard Williams 

Gallinger Martin, Va. Simmons 

Gronna Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I was re- 


quested to announce that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BEREATN| and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, has the roll been ealled a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- | Seend time for absentees? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not yet been called a 
second time. Forty-six Senators have answered to their names. 
There is not n quorum present. The Secretary will call the 
names of absentees. 

The Seeretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
HARDING, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. Sarre of South 
Carolina, and Mr. Unperwoop answered to their names when 
called. f 

Mr. Harpwick, Mr. BECRHAm, and Mr. SAULSBURY entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have un- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owrn] to proceed to the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13391) to amend the uct approved December 23, 1913, known as 
the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, while I am well within my rights 
in asking for this aetion, and while under Rule XXVII a confer- 
ence report when presented as a privileged matter has the right to 
immediate disposition without debate, because of the sentiment 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna} I am willing 
to withdraw my request and to let the matter go over until to- 
morrow, I give notice, however, that to-morrow I shall demand 
the disposition of this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the motion 
is withdrawn. 

THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may, at some future day, have printed in the Rxconn 
the following titles of speeches, which I have heretofore de- 
livered in the Senate on the tariff question, including my re- 
marks of to-day, with subheads from the context and with an 
appropriate index. The titles I propose are as follows: 

“American tariffs from Plymouth Rock to McKinley 
Dingley.” 

“Prosperity is the issue.” 

“ Protection is panic proof.” 

Protection has vindicated itself.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to have printed in the RECORD, 
without reading, an editoriali from the Washington Post of 
August 23, 1916, relative to the firancial condition of the coun- 
try. The editorial is short. 

The PRESIDING OFFP\CER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FORGING AHEAD. 

When steel common made Lon hi record of 95 recently it oped 

— revious of 1909 b ghth of a point. The high point 

ched In 1 followed a bi 2 competition in which prices were cut 
pie wages were lowered war in the steel Industry sent the price 
of the stock seen? to Fer Tian The gerne ok was one of the most sensa- 
tional ever observ market. Whereas the net earnin 
qar 5 of 1909 were a little over $ 

ai quarter nearly reached $41,000,006, 
prese: t has been equally sensational. In Feb- 
ot 77 of 1915 the stock dro t to 38. There had been a recovery 
of points when the high record of 95 was reached. 
the net earnings for 1909, amounting to more than $131,- 


the net earm of 1916 are estimated at $312,000,000. 
090 be no better evidence of the firm foundation on which the pros- 


and 


nst 
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perity of the country rests. The United States Steel Corporation is 
not engaged in manufacturing munitions of war. Its business responds 
to the demand for railroad extensions, the construction of steel bridges, 
and the need for new buildings. The enormous prosperity of the com- 
pany is an indication that the country is forging ahead steadily, with 
abundant prosperity in sight. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the request of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALtincer] to have printed in the RECORD 
speeches previously made by him on the tariff encourages me to 
ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp at some future 
time my remarks on the tariff delivered on June 15, 1909. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Permission 
is granted. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if n political party were to be 
given credit for the volume of legislation for which it is respon- 
sible, T am sure that the present administration would stand high 
in the records of our past administration; but if it were to be 
charge with the character of the legislation for which it is 
responsible, I am confident that it would take a very low place 
in those reeords. It is true that a vast amount of legislation 
hus been passed, Many of the bills to which I am going to make 
reference I have opposed, because I thought they were illogical, 
unsound, and unwise; but T do not recall any one of them that, 
from the standpoint of a correct public policy, seems to me to 
be so unwise and undesirable as the bill which is now pending 
before the Senate. 

Something has been said here to-day about protection and 
about some differences which may exist between Republicans 
on that subject. Of course, there are differences between Re- 

* publicans as to the rates of duty which shail be imposed on some 
particular articles. It would not be human that that condition 
should be different. We represent different sections of the 
country; we represent, to some degree, different interests. We 
are here especially charged with the care of things which are 
transpiring in our immediate vicinity. We may, therefore, very 
naturally take a different view of something with which we are 
very familiar from the view taken by Senators who live at a 
distance. There is no difference, however, among Republican 
Senators on the question of the protective policy. We all be- 
lieve in protection, and there is where we differ from Senators 
sitting on the other side of the aisle. 

They have broken down protection, and will continue to do it 
at every opportunity. It is the policy which this bill represents 
that T think is so unwise from a publie standpoint that I want 
to take time to discuss it. At the expense of some repetition 
I wish to insert a few figures in the Recorp relating to the 
needs for this legislation at this time. 

There are two reasons for it. One is that we have been 
making unusual preparations for war or defense; another is 
that this administration, notwithstanding its party pledges— 
and I want once more to insert in the Recorp the party plat- 
form on that subject—notwithstanding its pledges has been 
more extravagant than has any administration which has con- 
trolled our Government. 

We appropriated for war purposes in the appropriation bills 
of 1916 $257,696,000; we have appropriated for military needs 
this year in all of the bills that we have thus far considered 
$606,644,000, or $348,000,000 more than we did in 1916; it is 
estimated that the deficiency bills will carry about $40,000,000 
more; so that substantially $390,000,000 will be approprinted 
this year for war purposes more than was appropriated last 
year. That is one reason for this large additional appropria- 
tion, but our total appropriations for this year will exceed 
$1,700,000,000; just how much can not at this time be deter- 
mined. The total appropriations for the year 1916 were $1,114,- 
000,000, so that this year they will be approximately $585,- 
000,000 greater than they were in 1916. 

As the war appropriations cover, as I figure them, $389,000,000, 
it lenves an excess over 1916 for other than war purposes of 
$196,118,000. As a further comparison which may be of some 
interest I want to suggest that the appropriations with which 
those of 1916 are being compared exceeded by something like 
$177,000,000 those which were made in the last Republican 
Congress. The reasons why we have not revenues enough for 
these purposes ure that the appropriations are greater and the 
returus at the customhouses are less than ever before. 

We had a panie following the Wilson tariff law of 1895, when 
the average rates of duty were 22 per cent, which resulted from 
those rates, very largely. The average rate for the fiscal year 
1916 has been 9.6 per cent. 

The President and others connected with his party have fre- 
quently said that the reason we have not revenue enough is 
because of the falling off of imvortations due to the European 
war; but, as a matter of fact, the importations for 1916 have 
increased more than $500,000,000 over those of 1915, and are 
more than $300,000,000 greater than they have ever been in 
the history of the country, The trouble is that the average 


rate of duty which these importations bear at the customhouse 
is 3 per cent less than it was in 1915, and is 8 per cent less 
than it was at the lowest rate imposed during the life of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill; in other words, if we added that 8 per cent 
to the importations that came in last year we should have 
produced a revenue of $176,000,000, more than the revenue 
which the importations actually produced; and that $176,000,000 
added to the more than $200,000,000, which has been appro- 
priated for purposes outside of the ordinary activities of the 
Government, would almost exactly offset this $389,000.000 which 
we must raise for war purposes; in other words, we would have 
had revenue enough if the Democratic Party had not appro- 
priated money for various unusual purposes which I will enu- 
merate, and had it left the rates of duty as high as the lowest 
rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to put into the RECORD a 
table of the importations from the year 1910 to the year 1916, 
the duties collected as a result of those importations, and the 
average rates for each year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husrixd in the chair). 
The Chair hearing no objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Importations, duties collected, and average rate of duty on all imports, 
by fiscal years. 


1 Payne law took effect Aug. 6, 1900—ele ven months. 
* First full year, Payne law. 

$ : Demos ts took control of Heuss. Tariff revision by schedules, vetoed by Presi- 
ent Taft, 


* Democrats assume Rite egy control; general revision under way. 

t Underwood law took effect Oct. 4, 1913—nine months. 

‘Eleven months war period. 

Full war period. High record on imports, low record average duty rate. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] 
in a speech made the day before yesterday used this expression: 

Among the great principles that have come down to us from the days 
of a Jefferson, a Madison, and a Jackson is the panapo tbat in 1 85519 
of taxation there is justice; that in the abuse of the taxing power of 
the Government there cau only result injustice and oppression to the 
men and women of America. 

Instead of raising this money in a just way, in a fair way, 
I insist that the bill which is now before the Senate is unfair; 
it is unjust to individuals; it is unjust to localities; it is a 
measure prepared for the purpose of getting as much revenue as 
possible and to affect as few people as possible. Why did not 
the Democratic House and the Democratic Senate or the Demo- 
cratic caucus adopt the suggestion of the President, made at the 
beginning of the year, that we impose o tax on gasoline or that 
we impose a tax on automobiles? The Democratic caucus did 
not do that because there are millions of people in the United 
States running automobiles and millions of people using gaso- 
line, and it did not want to affect the votes of the users of those 
articles, Instead of that they raised the tax on incomes, as it 
has bech done, because they know that it will affect compara- 
tively few people. 

The tendency to which I have referred of the Democratic 
Party in legislation to pass bills which relate to subjects out- 
side of the usual activities of government is one which is largely 
responsible for the present condition of the Treasury. For ex- 
ample, we have appropriated $5,000,000, and that amount has 
been set aside, to establish a war-risk insurance company. We 
have appropriated $30,000,000 for the purpose of building a rail- 
road in Alaska. We are so anxious to tax the rich that we are 
proposing to spend $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant; we have ap- 
propriated $11,000,000 for an armor-plate factory, and we know 
perfectly well that if the armor plant is to be large enough to 
carry out the purposes which its sponsors hope it will cost sub- 
stantially twice that amount. 

A bill appropriating $50,000,000 for flood protection is now 
pending—a new object of governmental expenditure—and a 850, 
000,000 appropriation has been made for the purposes of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the shipping bill. All told, taking the 
extraordinary appropriations of this character which have been 
made by this Congress, they aggregate something like $266.- 
000,000, which again substantiates the statement I have made 
that if the revenue which could have been derived from the rates 


imposed under the Payne-Aldrich Act were added to the amount: 


obtained at the customhouses last year, and that total were 
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added to the present extraordinary appropriations to which I 
have referred, the total would amount to more than the appro- 
priations for war purposes made this year in excess of those 
made for the year ending June 30, 1916. š 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sure the Senator intends to be entirely 
fair in his statement, particularly with regard to the items of ap- 
propriation. I desire to remind the Senator that the appropriation 
for the Alaska Railroad was not made by the present Congress, 
ns the Senator has intimated, but by the Sixty-third Congress. 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand that part of the appropriation 
was made in one Congress and part in the other. 

Mr. THOMAS. The authorization for the total amount was 
made in the previous Congress. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am much obliged to the Senator for calling 
my attention to that, because I, of course, do not wish to make 
any misstatement in regard to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am satisfied the Senator did not intend to 
do so. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, in adopting the course which the Demo- 
cratic Party has taken in framing this bill, it seems to me that 
it has entirely changed its party policy; it has become a so- 
cialistic party instead of a Democratic Party. A few days ago 
I happened to be reading an address made by a distinguished 
leader of the Democratic Party some 30 years ago, a man who 
was thought by many members of his party as a suitable presi- 
dential candidate, a man who adorned both the Senate and our 
Diplomatic Service, and I could not help note the difference be- 
tween the activities of the old Democratic Party as represented 
by the views which Thomas F. Bayard expressed as the correct 
policy for the Government to follow and the course which 
that party has pursued in recent years, Let me read briefly 
from this address to which I have referred. He said: 

All tendenci 1 1 lati hich, i ing individual sibility, 
substitute e N pay ace — aonb sonar. straint 
the powers of the individual and, enfeebling them by disuse, 
their agency in the good government of himself and his family. In 
this mischievous substitution of governmental power in matters social 
and personal lies the objection to sumptuary laws, interference with 
conscience in social and religious affairs, the invasion of the domain of 
pevate opon and personal liberty, which seeks to impose penalties 

‘or anticipated acts and offenses as yet uncommitted. * * + 

It is, in fact, the principle of socialism, of communism, of paternal over- 
sight of the Government substituted for individual endeavor, guided by 
intelligent self-interest and restrained by individual conscience. 

It is to promote the healthy sentiment and habit of self-reliant man- 
hood that the Democratic Party aera ents the United States insists 
upon the fullest degree of individual liberty of conscience and action 
consistent with public safety and the rights of others; and for that 
reason we deprecate all unnecessary interference with the hts of 
local self-government, and all class legislation by the General vern- 
ment which assumes guardianship and protection over the business of 
the privats citizen, and functions of control over matters of domestie 
and local interest, 


Compare that statement with what has been done by the 
. Democratic Party during this administration. But if that were 
not enough to condemn it, let me quote a present-day leading 
Democrat, the present occupant of the White House on that par- 
ticular subject. He said in an article in the American Review 
two months after the conclusion of President Roosevelt's term 
of service: 

Government control, which we are undertaking so extensively and 
with so light a heart, sets up, not a reign of law, but a of dis- 
cretion and individual ju ent on the part of Government officials 
in the regulation of the business of stock companies owned by innumer- 
able private individuals and supplying the chief investments of thou- 
sands of communities. I can see no radical difference between gov- 
ernmental 9 and governmental hy nwo of this discretionar 
kind. There is no logical stopping price etween that and the actua 
conduct of business cater ee by the Government. Such methods of 
regulation, it may be safely predicted, will sooner or later be com- 
pletely discredited by experience. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to ask the Senator 
the name of the author of the little extract which the Senator 
has read? 

Mr. WEEKS. The last extract is from the President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Now, may I ask who was 
the author of the first quotation the Senator read? 

Mr. WEEKS. The speech from which I first read a para- 
graph or two was made by Thomas F. Bayard in 1882. What 
I am trying to point out is that the Democratic Party as at 
present constituted has entirely departed from the spirit and 
the principles which governed the fathers of that party and 
which have governed the leaders of that party down to the 
present administration; it is for that among other reasons that 
we are now faced with the necessity for these large and unusual 


appropriations, made not according to the principles of democ- 
racy or republicanism, but of socialism, pure and simple. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. May I not ask is it not the 
view of the Senator from Massachusetts that the Republican 
Party also has wandered from its moorings since the days of 
Abraham Lincoln? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, we occasionally wander, but 
we get back very quickly when we find that we are wrong. 
The Democratic Party keeps on wandering until it has gotten 
so far in the wilderness that I fear it will never get back. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If the Senator will pardon 
me, I think the Republican Party are many, many leagues from 
the foundations builded by, the immortal Lincoln. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unperwoop], who, from the important position he 
has occupied in connection with fiscal legislation, is justly con- 
sidered one of the leaders of his party, in the speech to which 
I have referred, made day before yesterday, stated that this 
bill is an ideal Democratic measure and fully carries out the 
Democratic principles of taxation. Which bill did he mean, the 
House bill, which relieved the country from $45,000,000 addi- 
tional stamp taxes, or the Senate bill, which includes them; 
the House bill, which put a surtax of 100 per cent upon the 
existing minimum income tax—that is, doubled the normal taxes 
of 1 per cent and raised the rate on larger incomes—or the 
Senate bill, which increased the higher rates to 13 per cent; 
or did he mean the Senate bill, which reduced the exemptions 
from four thousand to three thousand dollars and three thou- 
sand to two thousand dollars, or the caucus bill, which put the 
exemptions back to the limit in the present law? 

Incidentally I want to say, Mr. President, that I see no ob- 
jection to the principle of an income tax, but I have opposed 
the Government levying an income tax at any other time than 
during a period of great emergency. The income tax now 
proposed, however, is absolutely unfair. If the tax applied to 
incomes down to and including $1,000, it would affeet hundreds 
of thousands and millions of citizens who now bear no part in 
supporting the Government under such measures of taxation 
as this bill provides. It would be better for the Government, 
it would be better for our revenues, it would be better for the 
individuals themselves, if the law were made to apply to all in- 
comes from $1,000 up. The reason the law is not so applied is 
perfectly apparent. It isnot the purpose of the Democratic Party 
to embarrass any more citizens than possible. Therefore it 
imposes such a tax as one of 13 per cent on incomes of more 
than $2,000,000. I do not expect to excite any sympathy in the 
minds of anyone for the man who has an income of $2,000,000, 
even if 13 per cent of it is taken; but if it is logical to take 
18 per cent, why is it not logical to take 26 per cent or 52 per cent 
or 75 per cent? He would have enough left for any of the needs 
of any possible family. If any of the taxes which are imposed 
in this bill relating to incomes are logical, then it is just as logi- 
cal and just as easy to double them. We are doubling them now 
over what they were in the law which is now on the statute 
books; and next year, if we happen to want more money, we will 
double them again. But we will be pretty sure not to impose this 
tax on the great body of citizens, because that would affect the 
possibilties of reelecting those who have a voice in so doing. 

There is no logic in this method of taxation. I heard a dis- 
tinguished leader of the House of Representatives during my 
service there, when asked what limit he would place on taxing 
the income of an individual, said, “ Well, if a man had a hun- 
dred thousand dollars income, I would take a quarter of it for 
the Government. Yes,” he said, “I would take half of it; 
and, even then, the individual would have enongh left to main- 
tain himself.” Mr. President, that is not taxation ; that is confis- 
cation: and this bill is partial confiscation as it is now framed. 

When you take 13 per cent of any man’s income and apply 
it to the expenses of the Government, taxing another man 5 
per cent, another man 2 per cent, and another man nothing, 
there is no logic in it; there is no soundness in it; it is unfair 
and unsafe. As I have said, I do not expect to excite any 
sympathy for the individuals with very large incomes, and I 
have no particular desire to do so, but they are citizens of the 
Republic and they are entitled to fair treatment by those who 
are sent here to represent them: 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, would the Senator object to 
an interruption on that point? 

Mr. WEEKS. Not at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator might also refer to the fact 
that these people all pay State and local taxes, which pyramid 
the burden. A gentleman very well known to the Senator—I 
do not know that he is a man of very great means, though he 
is well off—informed me yesterday that he figured out that his 
total personal taxes were 33 per cent of his income, counting 
his State, city, and Federal taxes, 
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Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly that is true. I know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the State of Massachusetts the tax for State, 
county, and municipal purposes is $26 per capita. The tax 
which we impose under the law which is now on the statute 
books for governmental purposes is less than $8 per capita. In 
other words, these individuals are paying more than three times 
as much in the State of Massachusetts for local purposes than 
they are asked to pay for governmental purposes under this 
unfair legislation. 

Mr. PENROSE. And even in the midst of this great war in 
Europe I am informed that the personal taxes abroad do not 
much exceed 25 per cent of the incomes, so that under this 
law we will be the most heavily taxed Nation in the world. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now to return to the particular phase of the 
bill which I was discussing. Did the Senator from Alabama 
mean the House provision which placed a discriminatory and 
extremely burdensome tax on copper as a profitable war in- 
dustry, or the Senate bill which completely makes over that 
schedule and simply taxes the part that goes into military uses? 

Did he mean the House bill, which does not tax steel, alco- 
hol, cotton, and other similar articles used in the manufacture 
of war materials, or the Senate bill, which puts a tax on all 
such products? Did he mean the House bill, which placed no 
tax on the profits of a business selling munitions abroad or the 
Senate bill, which provides for such a tax? And, incidentally, 
to my mind—whieh is not a legal one—such a tax comes pretty 
near the verge of being unconstitutional, for it is very close to 
the dividing line of placing a duty on exports. Did he mean 
that it was a principie of the Democratic Party o place the 
Government in the position of being a beneficiary of the plunder 
obtained in making war materials to be used in slaughtering 
human beings? For the tax on munitions presupposes large 
profits and also presupposes large sales, and therefore our Goy- 
ernment, which is attempting to maintain a neutral position, is, 
in effect, in direct partnership with every munition maker who 
is selling his products abroad, and the money obtained from tliis 
tax is to be used in providing for our own preparedness meas- 
ures. Hence, there is a direct connecting link between the de- 
struction of human lives in Europe and every vessel we are to 
construct for our Navy as a result of this legislation. 

Did Mr. Unperwoop mean that a tariff on dyes is a Demo- 
cratic measure; and if so, how long has it been the policy of 
the Democratic Party to place a duty on a product for the pur- 
pose of building up or protecting an industry? Naturally, put- 
ting this law into effect is postponed until peace, because there 
is now a prohibitive duty on dyes due to the blockade. Is it a 
Democratic measure to prevent a citizen of the United States 
from buying a bargain abroad at as low a price as possible, and 
is it a Democratic policy to put into the hands of the President 
the power to retaliate for any unfair discriminations levied upon 
goods from this country by after-the-war economic alliances? 

And so I might go through the whole bill. It may be Demo- 
cratie policy, but to a thoughtful investigator it is in reality 
a bill attempting to collect revenue from sources from which 
it can be obtained and affect as few voters in so doing as pos- 
sible. If it is logic to levy an income tax as it was levied in 
last year’s bill, it is equally logical to double that tax and very 
materially increase surtaxes. If a tax of 13 per cent is to be 
levied on incomes of over $2,000,000, why not levy a tax of 
26 per cent on such incomes or 52 per cent or 78 per cent? 
That would leave the owner of the income a sufficient amount 
on which to live. It strikes me that this policy is simply one 
of expediency, and that the Democratic Party has lost such 
character as it had as an organization having principles and 
has become purely socialistic in matters of this kind. 


It is hardly worth while to criticize this bill as discriminating 
between classes of citizens and sections of the country, for it 
was evidently the intention of the framers of the bill that it 
should be so. Neither is it worth while to criticize the bill 
because it has not been amended in the respects in which the 
country has found taxes unnecessarily burdensome. Neither 
is it worth while to criticize it because it imposes a tax on the 
last one of those sources. of income which should be eserved to 
the State, namely, the inheritance tax. There is no objection 
to an irheritance tax, but there is vital objection to doubling 
and tripling tuxes on such sources of revenue, Many States 
have income taxes and inheritance taxes. Local demands for 
all kinds of developments and improvements are rapidly in- 
creasing, and the income and inheritance taxes are two of the 
sources of revenue which should either be collectec by the State 
and a percentage turned over to the National Government, or, 
better, should not be imposed at all by the National Government 
in time of peace. 

This whole bill from its inception has been vacillating in its 
purposes, and, I am frank to say, unskillful in its execution. 
Neither House agrees with the President in his suggestions, 
one of which was a tax on gasoline and automobiles—a tax 
which would certainly be productive of revenue and of much 
more permanence than a tax on ammunition, which necessarily 
must end with the war—but that affected millions of voters 
and the prudent Democracy which hopes to win an election by 
deceiving the people can not stand for it, although it was 
recommended by its own leader. - 

The Federal income tax, authority for which was given by 
amending the Constitution, was supposed to be used as an 
emergency tax; yet it has been deliberately levied in time of 
peace, is now being doubled in a time of unprecedented, even if 
it is a mushroom, prosperity, and this occurs at a time when 
many States have found it necessary to impose such a tax. 
Massachusetts has recently passed a law levying an income 
tax. The Federal inheritance tax comes at a time when New 
York has added to the burdens of its inheritance tax. 

I have been told that the inheritance tax as imposed by the 
State of New York under present conditions in some cases re- 
quires a payment of 8 per cent of the total inheritance to the 
State. Possibly the copper-producing States would have liked 
to have levied a tax on cupper for their own purposes, but they 
naturally and very properly objected to a discrimination in the 
tax as proposed in the House bill. 

I have suggested that this is class legislation, and to some 
degree that it was sectional legislation. I do not charge that it 
is sectional legislation with a purpose to make it sectional; 
but in its effect it does impose on certain States of the Union 
an unreasonable part of the burdens of taxation imposed in this 
way. I refer particularly to my own State, which has, to a 
considerable degree, it is true, accumulated wealth; and there 
is no disposition on the part of the people of that State to avoid 
their proper responsibility in taxation matters. Before I leave 
this subject, Mr. President, I should like to put in the Reconp, 
because I think it is of value under these conditions, the esti- 
mated true value of all property in the United States, being a 
part of the census reports, table 5, for 1912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Manrixx of New Jersey in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WEEKS. And also the revenues of all kinds obtained 
from the different States during the past year through ordinary, 
emergency, corporation, and personal income taxes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, they will be 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Estimated true value of all property and of specified classes of property, by geographic divisions and States: 1912. 


1 $ Real propert Farm imple- 5 
N ision Total. and improve. Live stock. | ments and’ img tobis anid. All other. 
ments, machinery. implements. 


1 $187, 739, 071, 090 8110, 676, 333, 071 |$6, 238, 388, 985 


1, 368, 224, 548 |$6, 091, 451, 274 |$2, 616, 642, 734 


11, 805,422,012} 7,248, 048, 8 152,411,703 | 33,618, 227 l 108,385, 10 | 501, 391, 191 | 2, 247, 248, 860 

485, 858, 919 15,628,096] 69, 941, 215 14, 779, 215 149, 196, 850 „882, 
335, 212, 237 6,020,570 | 38,561,611 023, 76, 619, 613 137, 795, 466 
10, 604, 720 19, 089, 082 6, 499, 412 66, 338, 921 117, 352, 173 
4, us, 215, 738 12, 110, 883 377, 873, 043 101, 876, 063 135, 123, 384 1, 165, 797, 962 
600, 747, 009 r883, 93,880,055 | 13, 603, 256 12, 483, 737 187,578, 447 
Connecticut. 1,452,015, 297 7,310,318 | 167,155, 250, 23, 604, 985 61, 628, 686 415, 192) 312 
Middle Atlantic......... | 46, 211, 687, 778 177, 725, 806 1, 904, 410, 371 | 899,203,161 | 1,500,820,231 | 2, 702,249,523 | 8, 012, 298, 168 
New York.. 25,011, 105, 223 80,172,586 | 813,601,441 | 632,554,526 | 553,314,487 1, 787,201,570 | 3,961, 419, 954 
Now Jersey. 5, 743, 032, 278 13.883, 402 303,596, 418 1897; 349 165, 778, 631 302,215,110 | 300,918, 805 
tennsylvania 15, 457, 530, 277 74,687,818 | 877,218,812 211,751,288 781, 727, 113 702,832, 843 | 3, 050, 981, 405 
== es — eee = 
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À Estimated true vat ue of all property and of specified classes of property, by geographic. divisions and States; 1912—Continned. 


Railroads and Street railways, 
their equip- shipping, water-} All other. 
ment. works, ete. 


Farm imple- 
Live stock. ments and 


Geographic division 
— State. 


$23, 748, 446, 017 $488, 763, 883 | $3, 079, 251, 197 | $2, 035, 016, 810 | $7,144,771, SLL 


5, 173, 708, 410 584,792,833 | 1,679, 757, 427 
2, 957, 867, 352 286,566,614 903, 427/942 


10, 046, 319, 512 748, 713,023 | 2, 640,355, 876 
„984,27 268, 201,502 | 1, 001, 709, 451 
2, 503, 171, 879 146, 742, 838 856, 522, 115 


843,052,977 5, 469,983, 413 


51, 531, 987 564, 652, 082 231, 846, 178 949, 426, 249 
49, 565, 432 635, 695, 172 133, 831,854 | 1,285, 015, 088 
93, 140, 304 613. 546, 469 267,556,780 | 1,115,247, 674 


3, 391,615,408 | 217,832, 281 
ped — 491, 613, 546 
264, 100, 681 


3, 264, 058, 

1, 261,388,140 | 125, 614, 381 
516880, 462 325 47 825 

2 70648303 


7,535, 324, 781 


3,936, 059 20,908, 048 61, 639, 050 
28, 722, 903 91,591, 079, 
13, 8,778,789 19,468, 163, 754, 292 
68, 37,835,727 | 298,128. 503, 635, 268 
60, 23,590,424 | 292,878. 455,935,733 
85, 37,626,636 | 225,771, 507,961,206 
98, 25,507,035 220,032, 368,735, 938 
90, 45,623,056 | 465, 990, 616, 460, 004 
28. 15,089,626 | 302,02. 205, 150,081 
149, 234, 864 
41, 650,223 
39,088, 353 
38, 211, 885 
30, 304, 403 


522 
835 


582 

6,199, 11,119,485 | 275,535,572 106,010,526 „978, 670 
18,508,415 7,757,979 | 159,755, 165 95,201,419 | 113,489, 310 
3,043, 914 3, 593, 443 03,078, 595 26; 723, 620 501,073 
91,353,941 | 23,696,056 | 395,238,730 379,021, 541 
661, 788 6,644,604 | 187,616,905 90, 929, 479 
603 4,729,163 130,657,476 86,474,364 
9,580,423 | 129, 582, 931 139, 907, 690 

2,530,458 | 143,575, 646 61,724, 542 


212 ens 
369, 471, 279 153,386,734 | 1, 032, 742, 71 1, 309, 188,922 2,051,655, 887 


5| 18707 7 111,018,892 | 35,709,788 | 351,546,678 | 227,341,952 | 516,733,003 
14,545,429 | 38,107,957 | 25,139,773 | 179,916,887 | 145,746,770 | 302,941,107 
30,529,455 | 220,314,430 | 92,447,173 | 801,279,306 968,098,200 1, 231,981,772 


1,168,504, 445 
5, 236, 822, 361 


1 Includes $402,351,858, value of ships belonging to the U. S. Navy, and $290,000,000, value of privately owned water-supply systems, not distributed by States. 


ORDINARY, EMERGENCY, AND INCOME-TAX RECEIPTS. Supplemental statement, ctc—Continued. 


Supplemental statement showing by States and Territories ordinary 
receipts only, “ emergency revenue” (act of Oct. 22, 191}, which was 
catended to and including Dec. 31, 1916, by public resolution No, 2, 
approved Dec. 17, 1915), and income-tax receipts under act of Oct. 3, 
1913, during the Ascal ycar ended June 30, 1916. 


$369,910.05 | $347,008.74 $174, 529.91 „952.95 
Corporation | Individual 3,360, 394. 38 $29, 502. 60 332, 705. 69 160, 206. 31 
income tax. | income tax. 48, 651. 50 51, 149. 84 52, 367.40 „221. 
451, 607. 48 266, 111. 01 103, 162. 65 101, 777.92 
Dizm e Mice s| soaa 
ö. 907. $201,568.82 | 8109, 983. 51 36,579,000. 27 23, 131, 431. 50 14,947, 802. 46 | 30, 252, 255. 
15, 428.94 15,819.01 5, 697. 20 10, 741. 56 18, 709, 871. 54 333, 033. 35 323, 927. 03 176, 754. 33 
10, 767. 107, 519. 46 182, 694. 64 50, 607.07 15,317. 23 236, 481. 59 97,930. 34 38, 432. 79 
66, 064. 81 240, 191. 64 112, 074. 11 44,278. 79 22,968,942. 71 | 4, 730, 613.99 3,027, 218 61 | 2,416,701. 11 
8,3885, 137.97 | 3,407, 417.53 1, 886, 379. 17 1,488, 184. 98 31,251.57 442,021. 61 404, 575. 80 489, 440. 03 
321,312.31 536, 946. 50 464, 293. 67 342,478. 80 381, 216.15 334, 602. 68 197, 795. 61 118, 437.49 
1,451, 227.60 | 1,123, 088.88 | 1, 275,380.68 | 1,446, 218.16 24,170,235. 56 | 7,544,834.41 | 6, 789,242.89 | 0, 313, 191. 41 
769. 19 223,641.36 | . 1,078,185.89 | 1,441,431. 59 BES: BSUE TS ²Äẽ ̃˙ 8 AGR 
502, 504. 93 258, 839. 18 152, 892. 39 493, 682. 90 758, 645.10 541, 506. 04 416,816. 44 685, 626. Of 
1, 264, 683. 73 309, 379. 62 108, 690. 12 133, 401. 34 112, 233. 52 236, 863. 09 173, 183. 91 76, 250, OL 
173, 855. 29 651, 579.58 367, 291. 95 199, 545. 46 105,517. 45 253, 851. 70 78, 211.48 20, 161. 60 
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Mr. WEEKS. When this matter came to my attention, as I 
was referring to the Senator from Alabama, I naturally looked 
at the taxes imposed on the State of Alabama and compared 
them with those imposed upon the State of Massachusetts. The 
total wealth of the State of Massachusetts in 1912 was $6,302,- 
000,000.. It pays un emergency tax of $3,610,000, a corporation 
income tax of $2,668,000, a personal income tax of $4,193,000, 
or a total in new forms of taxation of $10,471,000. That is a 
tax of $1 on every $625 of its wealth. 

The State of Alabama—and Alabama is not peculiar in this 
respect; there are many other States in different parts of the 
country where the figures would not be very different—has a 
total wealth of $2,127,000,000, or something over one-third the 
total wealth of Massachusetts. It pays an emergency tax of 
$264,000, a corporation tax of $201,000, a personal income tax 
of $109,000, or a total tax for these three purposes of $576,000, 
which amounts to $1 of tax on every $3,700 of its wealth; or, 
Massachusetts pays six times as much per dollar of wealth. 

I heard the Senator from Alabama say on the floor of the 
Senate last winter, when defending the Underwood-Simmons 
bill, that it was the deliberate purpose of the Democratic Party 
to tax wealth, or to make wealth pay its proportional part of 
the burdens of government. I do not think there is any great 
objection to that, but there is a vital objection to an unfair 
tax, wherever it is, or on whomever it may be imposed, and 
when $1 of tax is raised in Alabama on $3,700 of wealth and 
$1 of tax is-raised in Massachusetts on $625 of wealth, that is 
unfair and unreasonable taxation. This law, whether inten- 
tionally or not, Mr. President, is so drawn that the few will be 
taxed and the many will escape; and it may be, as has been 
churged—I do not charge it—that it is drawn with a particular 
purpose to impose the burdens of government on a few States. 

One of the most unreasonable and unwarrantable propositions 
in this bill, to my mind, is the attempt to prevent unfair com- 
petition. It proposes to punish an individual in the United 
States who buys goods abroad at a price that would prevent the 
saine class of goods being produced in this country without loss 
to the producer. When the Underwood tariff bill was before 
the Senate I discussed at some length the proposition of selling 
abroad at lower prices than goods sold in this country by the 
same manufacturer or producer. Republicans have been criti- 
cized for advocating this course and manufacturers have been 
criticized for following it. I tried to demonstrate then, and I 
thought I did, that it was a wise business policy for us to en- 
courage sales abroad, even if the sales were made at materially 
lower prices than the sales made to our own citizens, 

What are the two elements that enter into manufacturing 
industries and the results which we hope to obtain? They are, 
first, to employ labor at as high prices as the industry can 
afford, and continuously, and, secondly, to employ capital in 
such a way that there will be a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. Unless there is a reasonable return, of course, capital 
will not go into manufacturing industries; and unless it can be 
employed reasonably continuously, and unless the wages con- 
form to what can be obtained in other industries, labor will 
not become employed in that way. 

Those are the two things which we are required to do. Now, 
it is impossible to find in the home market a market all of the 
time for all the products of our mills. There are times when 
we must go abroad to sell, and there are times when the foreign 
manufacturers must find a market elsewhere, because their 
total product is much greater than their local demands. One 
of the greatest values of the protective policy, in my judgment, 
is that while in times of abundance, when business is good 
abroad and in this country, it makes comparatively little dif- 
ference whether we have a tariff or not; but when business is 
poor abroad and it is necessary to sell here a large part of the 
product of their manufacturing plants, the protective policy pre- 
vents those products from being dumped on us without our 
obtaining some recompense for it in the shape of the duties 
which are imposed. 

The plan which is proposed in this bill for preventing the 
dumping of goods in the United States is unscientific and is 
unsound. I want to refer a little more in detail to some of 
the reasons why I think it is unsound. 

Take, for example, a shoe manufacturer. It is generally 
agreed that when a factory is running three-fourths of its 
time the cost of manufacturing the average pair of shoes is 
5 cents a pair greater than would be the cost if the plant were 
running at full capacity. If it were running one-half of the 
time, the cost of manufacturing the same shoes would be 
10 cents a pair greater than it would be if the factory were 
running at its full capacity. 

After a very careful investigation it has been developed that 
the average profit in ordinary times made on shoes manufac- 


tured in this country is about 7 cents a pair. Now, ifa factory, 
is running at full capacity and making 7 cents a pair on the 
shoes it produces, and it costs 5 cents more if it is only running 
at three-fourths of its capacity, of course under those conditions 
it only makes 2 cents a pair; and if it costs 10 cents a pair 
more if it is only running at half capacity, why, of course, on 
every pair of shoes it puts out under those conditions there is a 
loss of 3 cents, 

What does that mean? It means that if the manufacturer 
runs his manufactory at full capacity and sells a part of his 
product at cost the workman is employed all of the time. It 
does not make any difference to the workman. But if the work- 
man is employed only a portion of the time that not only 
directly reduces his income but it affects the prosperity of the 
community in which he lives. The average workman in a. shoe 
manufactory in Massachusetts makes about $560 a year, if em- 
ployed continuously. If the factory only runs three-quarters of 
the time, it reduces his income to $420 a year, or about that, and 
he has $140 a year less to spend. I think those figures are not 
quite accurate, but they are relatively so. In other words, it is 
important not only for the workman but it is important for the 
people in the community where he lives that such plants shall 
be run all the time, even if some of the goods sold do not bring 
a profit to the owners of the plant. 

Now let me go on and give some further illustrations, 

In the case of weaving worsted cloth—these are actual figures 
taken from the books of a manufacturing concern in Massachu- 
setts—if the factory were running at three-fourths of its full 
capacity, the increased cost was 148 per cent. If it were run- 
ning at one-half of its capacity, the increased cost was 36.7 per 
cent. If it were run at one-fourth its full capacity, the increased 
cost was 92 per cent. In other words, if we want to get the 
lowest possible cost in this country, whether we sell all of the 
goods here or not, or sell them all at a profit or not, we must 
run our plants at full capacity. 7 

I will give one other illustration to demonstrate what this 
increased cost is when a factory is run at a portion of its full 
capacity. 2 

In the case of cotton yarn the full-time production, of course, 
is 100 per cent; three-fourths time, increased cost 13.2 per cent; 
one-half time production, increased cost 40 per cent; one-fourth 
time production, increased cost 119 per cent. 

Therefore it seems to me that it is demonstrated that it is 
absolutely for the interests of the community, for the interests 
of the workmen, and for the interests of economical production, 
that a plant should be run at full time. Now, if we can not 
sell all of our goods in our home markets, what are we going to 
do with the balance? We would sell them abroad at whatever 
price we can get. 

I will return for an illustration to the shoe manufacturer. 
Let me take the case of a manufacturer who makes a profit of 
8 cents a pair on his output if he runs his factory at full ca- 
pacity. If he ran it at full capacity three-fourths of the time 
and shut down one-fourth of the time, his profit would be 8 
cents a pair; but if he sold three-fourths of his output at full 
price and the balance, one-fourth, at cost, he would make 6 
cents a pair on his output. Let us assume that he manufac- 
tures a million pairs of shoes a year when running at full 
capacity. He would make 8 cents a pair, or his profit for the 
year would be $80.000. If he ran at full capacity, but sold one- 
fourth of his product at cost, his profit would be $60,000. If 
he ran three-fourths of his time at full capacity and shut down 
his factory one-fourth of the time, his profit would be $22,500. 
In other words, he could afford to run his factory at its full 
capacity, selling one-fourth of his output at a loss of 15 cents a 
pair, and come out at the end of a year with the same net profit 
that he would have if he had run his factory three-fourths of 
the time at its full capacity and shut down for the remainder 
of the year. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that that demonstrates four 
propositions: That the community, the employee, the manu- 
facturer, and the profits of the stockholders are all served well 
if a plant is run at its full capacity, even if a portion of the 
goods are sold somewhere at less than cost. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr, STERLING. I want to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if he has any figures relative to agricultural implements 
and their manufacture and their sale abroad? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have not any figures on that 
particular subject. My figures all refer to establishments 
manufacturing cottons, woolens, and shoes. . 
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Mr. STERLING. I noted some criticism of manufacturers, 
and some criticism of the policy of protecting the manufacturers 
of such implements, because they were able to manufacture and 
sell abroad more cheaply than they were selling at home. I 
suppose the Senator from Massachusetts would say that the 
same principle applies there as in the illustrations he has given? 

Mr. WEEKS. Absolutely. If they employed workmen to 
manufacture those goods, those workmen have had that addi- 
tional money to spend; it has been spent in the communities 
where they live; and the net returns to the stockholders in the 
manufacturing concerns are as large or larger than they would 
be if they shut down. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massi- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will permit me to answer in part the inquiry made by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

It so happens that in a series of hearings which were held 
this year by a subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, an an entirely different topic, nevertheless some 
attention was paid in the hearing to the question of the sale of 
agricultural machinery, particularly with respect to the expor- 
tation of agricultural machinery, and the prices received in 
foreign markets for machinery made by the great American 
manufacturers. The testimony before the subcommittee was 
to the effect that the agricultural machinery made in this coun- 
try by the great corporations which are often. alluded to has 
never been sold below cost abroad. 1 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I now want to give one more 
example, and this example was taken from the books of a manu- 
facturing concern in New England. 

A cotton mill capitalized at a million and a half dollars, operat- 
ing 135,000 spindles, running full time, produced 30,000,000 yards 
of colored cotton cloth during a six-months’ period. The net 
earnings, bused on actual results of this operation, were one- 
sixteenth of a cent a yard, or $20,700 for the six months. If 
this mill had heen forced to curtail production by shutting down 
for one-fourth of the time, its production would have been re- 
duced to 23,000,000 yards, which reduction, combined with the 
increused burden of fixed charges, would have changed the profit 
of one-sixteenth of a cent per yard into a loss of four-tenths of 
a cent per yard, or an actual loss of $93,600. 

In other words, the manufacturer, by running his mili at full 
capacity, could have sold one-fourth of the mill's output at a 
loss of twenty-two one-hundredths of a cent per yard and come 
out without net loss for the six months. 

I do not care to make any further comments on that particu- 
lar subject, Mr. President; but it seems to me, as the bill is 
drawn, that it will be extremely difficult to operate, that it will 
be ineffective in its results, and that it will disappoint even 
those who believe it may have value, and I do not believe any 
such provision of law should be on the statute books, for the 
reasons which I have stated. 

What are the conditions which are going to develop at the 
end of this war? It seems to me that this is the time when 
we should be making preparation, and permanent preparation, 
for the protection of our interests when the war prosperity has 
passed. We know that it is admitted on all hands that there is 
going to be a change in our industrial profits and in our indus- 
trial affairs at the end of the war. Even the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury in a recent statement used these words: 

With the restoration of peace in Europe customs duties collected un- 
der existing laws will tiy increase as the imports from countries 
now nt war are gradually restored to a normal basis. 

That means larger importations and less similar products 
manufactured at home. What we also know is that after the 
war we are going to have to deal with a people who are better 
disciplined than ever before. Millions of men are going to 
return to industrial employments who are now engaged in war, 
and they will do better work than they did before the war, be- 
cause they are better disciplined. Moreover, as the result of the 
war great numbers of people have become employed in industrial 
pursuits who were not so employed before the war broke out. 

This condition is also going to be affected by some action 
which has been taken in Europe already. One of these is what 
is known as the Paris economic pact, which hus agreed to cer- 
tain definite policies. This pact proposes (1) to devise joint 
means to secure to countries suffering from acts of destruction 
and spoliation of their raw materials, plants, and so forth, the 
restoration of the same, or to assist them to reequip themselves 
in these respects—that would mean Belgium; this agreement 
was entered into by the allied powers, by England, Russia, 
France, Belgium, and all others allied with them; (2) con- 


servation for and interchange between the allied countries of 
their natural resources; (3) denial to the central powers, for a 
period to be fixed, of most favored nation” treatment; (4) 

protection against “ dumping ” by the central powers. The fore- 
going are contained in the plans adopted for what is known as 
the reconstructive period. Under the heading of “ Permanent 
measures of mutual assistance,” the allies will take steps (1) 

to render themselves self-sufficient in regard to raw materials 

and manufactured articles essential to the normal development 

of their economic activities, which may include subsidies or. 
Government direction aud control, customs duties or prohibi- 

tions, or to combinutions of these methods; (2) to facilitate 

and improve the interchauge of their products; (3) to assimi- 

late laws governing patents, trade-marks, and so forth, and for 

the adoption of an identical procedure in regard to same. Meas- 

ures quite similar in character to those contained in the Paris 

pact have been agreed upon by the central powers. 

It is worth noting that those nations which have agreed to 
the Paris pact invited Japan to become one of the parties to it, 
but the United States was not invited to become 2 party to it. 
In other words, there are going to be two great industrial alli- 
ances in Europe at the end of the war, and we are to have no 
part in either one of them: and probably, as ours will be the 
best market in the world, we are to be the natural prey of both. 

It seems to me that instead of adopting this antidumping 
proposition, which I do not believe to be effective, we should 
be taking some permanent action which will give us suitable 
protection at the end of the war. 

I wish to read an editorial from the New York Herald of 
August 16, which emphasizes this necessity. The New York 
Herald is far from being a protectionist organ. It has, I believe. 
very largely opposed the policy of protection. Yet this is what 
it says of the course which we should follow: 


TROTECTION is THE PREPAREDNESS THIS COUNTRY WILL MOST NEED SOON, 


The Herald has been criticized severely for suggesting to Mr. Hughes, 
the Republican nominee for the Presidency, that he indicate to the 
8 the type of mau he would place in each important Cabinet place, 

t was said by the Republican press that the suggestion was made for 
the purpose of embarrassing Mr. Hughes. But the Democratic press 
saw the point according to its own lights and declared that it was proof 
that the Herald was a “ Hughes paper.” 

It was merely a tentative hint to Mr. Hughes, more to test him than 
to tease him. The Herald now says that Mr. Hughes would be doing 
his cause more good if he stopped finding fault with relatively unim- 
portant spoils grabbing by the Wilson administration and announced 
that the question of protection to American industries was a matter 
touching the very future life of the country. It would like to have 
him say that he would place in his Cabinet, to stand behind his economic 
policies, the most important and most successful business men to be 
found between the twọ oceans. 

It is true that Mr. Hughes has proclaimed his fidelity to protection, 
but he has touched on that just as he has touched on many keys, He 
has not touched high C on the tariff. Those who prate of tariff com- 
missions and treat the old doctrine of straight-out protection as scme- 
thing unfashionable have no comprehension of the situation which 
this country must confront at the termination of the war. These per- 
sons Mr. Hughes must educate. 

Are not the signs of the times enough to convince doubters that there 
will be no time for a tariff commission to mess and muddle over a situa- 
tion which will require immediate statecraft? Our present tarif sched- 
ules will be no protection for this country against the vast accumula- 
tion of goods stored up abroad. Protection will be needed against the 
Prussians most of all. And there will be no protection unless Mr, 
Hughes forces the issue. 

It will not do to say that Prussia can not take the seas, as her mer- 
chant marine is depleted, for that would be untrue. A greater fleet of 
berg than existed before the war is being built, and these will come 
with full cargoes, bringing in cheaply pr uced goods that will simply 
swamp the American manufacturers, who are producing at high cost of 
labor, material, and transportation. Wake up, Mr. Hughes! 


The fact is, Mr. President, that that article outlines a correct 
economic policy. What we should be considering now is what 
rates of duties we are going to impose on imports into this coun- 
try which will prevent the destruction, or the partial destruction, 
of our manufacturing industries when the war is over, and this 
antidumping power is simply a makeshift, which, as I have 
said, I believe will be ineffective and without value. 

During the discussion which took place this morning some- 
thing was said about the relative values of the policies of the 
two political parties. I wish to briefly state the results which 
have come from a tective policy, as it represents the Re- 
publican Party, and å policy such as the present law, which is 
indorsed by the Democratie Party. 

Perhaps no better illustration could be given of the results 
obtained from the operation of a law based on the theory of 
protection in contradistinction to one based on revenue than 
what has actually resulted since the Ist of August, 1897, when 
the Dingley bill became effective, down to the end of the cal- 
endar year 1915. Protective-tariff laws were in effect 194 


months of that time, the total receipts from customs being 
$4,455,724,771, a monthly average of $22,967,653. During the 
same time the internal-revenue receipts, largely obtained from 
liquor and tobacco, averaged $22,531,842, bringing the monthly 
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nverage revenue from these two sources to $45,502,495. The 
totak monthly receipts of the Government from all sources were 
$49,886,351, while the average monthly expenditures during 
that period were $47,902,492, leaving an average monthly bal- 
ance of $1,983,859. 

During the remaining part of the period to the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1915, 27 months, a tariff for revenue only has been in 
force, During this time the receipts from customs have been 
$518,641,546, or $19,023,760 a month, while the receipts from 
internal-revenue taxes have averaged $34,116,302 a month. 
The total receipts of the Government during this period have 
averaged $58,505,483, while the expenditures have averaged 
$60,070,670, an excess of expenditures over receipts of $1,565,187. 
In other words, the receipts from customs have been reduced 
more than 15 per cent; the receipts from internal taxes have 
increased 50: per cent, and the total taxes collected have in- 
creased about 18 per cent, while the total expenditures of the 
Government have inereased 25 per cent. Therefore the claim 
made after the Underwood bill was passed that the tariff bill 
would produce ample revenue falls to the ground, 

There is one other matter that I want very briefly to. call to. 
the attention of the Senate and I should like the attention of 
the Senator from North Carolina. On page 79 of the bill there 
is a provision relating to the sale of products to ammunition 
makers, Commencing with line 10 in the second paragraph this 
expression is used: 

And every corporation selling to or manufacturing for any corpora- 
tion mentioned in paragraph 1. 

What I want to inquire of the Senator from North Carolina 
is whether “ corporation” means any other organization than 
that to which the usual term would apply? : 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The Senator will find a definition of the term 
“ corporation” in the preceding section. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is found on page 71. 

Mr. WEEKS. “The term ‘corporation’ includes corpora- 
tions, joint-stock companies, and associations.” I notice that 
that does not include sales made by individuals to ammunition 
makers. Is it intended to omit sales made by individuals? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is. They were intentionally excluded. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is the point I want to call attention to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator want a reason for it? 

Mr. WEEKS.. If there can be a reason. } 

Mr. THOMAS. There are several reasons. The best reason 
is, that individuals are subject to the surtax under the income- 
tax provisions of the law and corporations are not. Conse- 
quently the tax is confined to those who are, not subject to any 
surtax. ; 

Mr. WEEKS. Most of the products which go into ammuni- 
tion, like copper, zinc, lead, antimony, steel, and fron are pro- 
duced by corporations, and I assume that a corporation which 
produces copper and sells it for the manufacture of munitio 
is going to be taxed. . 

Mr. THOMAS. Its profit will be taxed to the extent which 
it goes into the manufacture of munitions. ' 

Mr. WEEKS. I anticipate that the producer of zine and the 
producer of lead and the producer of iron will be in exactly 
the same: elass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not at all. : 

Mr. WEEKS, To the extent that their product is the produe- 
tion of a corporation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not at all, unless they sell directly to the 
manufacturer, directly for the manufacturer of munitions. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr, THOMAS. Perhaps I can make myself clear by an illus- 
tration. If I am the owner of a mine producing zine or lead 
or copper, and the Senator is the owner of a smelter or an 
institution whieh refines the metals and separates them, and he 
sells or deals with munitiom makers, that would be the case. 
The tax falls upon his profits and not upon me. Do I make 


myself clear? 

Mr. WEEKS. He would pay you that much less for your raw 
material. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so; but that is a matter of 
argument. 


Mr. WEEKS. It seemed to me that all these articles that go 
into the manufacture of ammunition, whether they are pro- 
duced by an individual or by a corporation, should be taxed on 
the same basis. My attention was particularly called to the 
production and the use of linters, because T was looking up some 
figures relating to the relative cost of articles that go into a 3- 
inch shrapnel and other classes of projectiles ; it developed in that 
investigation that there had been since the beginning of the war 
something like a million bales of linters or cotton scrapings, 
whateyer they are called, sold to the munition manufacturers 


of this country, that the prevailing price before the war was not 
in excess of 2 cents a pound for such a product, while the pre- 
vailing price under war conditions has been from 7 to 8 cents 
a pound. It seemed to me that if such industries as copper and 
lead and iron were to be taxed directly or indirectly through 
corporations or otherwise somebody dealing in linters should 
pay & tax, as I have the figures—as many as 500,000,000 pounds 
of linters have been converted into gunpowder since the begin- 
ning of the European war. 

Mr. THOMAS. They are included. 

Mr. WEEKS. Who pays that tax? : 

Mr. THOMAS. As I said before, those who deal directly with 
the ammunition makers. pay the tax. 

Mr. WEEKS. Suppose the producer of linters is an individual. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the producer is an individual and sells 
directly, he does not pay the tax. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is the point I want to make. 

Mr. THOMAS. Because he is liable to a surtax under the 
income-tax law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may be that I can help to clear up the 
matter for the Senate as far as linters are concerned. Linters 
are the product of cottonseed-oil makers, all of which are 
corporations. 

Mr. WEEKS. Possibly. I do not know about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tax would be paid by the corporations 
that sell linters to the manufacturers of munitions. Cotton 
would be probably on a different basis. Where cotton is used 
it is not sold by manufacturers; it is sold by farmers to. brokers 
who represent cotton houses, generally in New York. Whether 
they are corporations or not I do not know. I do not think 
myself any very great amount of cotton has been used in the 
manufacture of munitions, although it is declared by some that 
a large amount has been used. I think the cotton that has been 
used has been in the form: of linters, the product of corporations, 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to say to the Senators in charge of 
the bill that they ought to be congratulated for having made 
the House bill in this paragraph so much better than it is. The 
bill as it passed the House in that particular provision was 
absolutely indefensible. In this ease E assume that it is the 
purpose of the Senate committee to require a payment of a duty 
on every article that goes into ammunition, and that should be 
the case from whatever source it comes, either from an indi- 
vidual or from a corporation. If it is possible that any consid- 
erable quantity of cotton or any considerable quantity of lint- 
ers, or any considerable quantity of any other product, goes into 
munitions which are produced by an individual, then this tax 
should be made tọ apply to individuals as well as to corporations 
to make it equitable and fair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, if the Senator from Massachusetts 
will permit me before he leaves the Chamber, I understood the 
Senator from Colorado to state the reason why he had not 
included individuals. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. The Senator from Massachusetts does 
not accept the reason as sufficient. 

Mr. WEEKS. It does not seem to me that the tax would 
apply in cases where the individual sold his product to the 
manufacturer of ammunition, if there were such eases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My recollection is that where this tax is im- 
posed upon the manufacturer of munitions we permit the cor- 
porations in making their returns under the income-tax law to 
deduct the amount of tax paid to the Governnient on their prod- 
uct, thereby exempting them from the income tax upon that 
product. The Senator will see that they are corporations, and 
corporations do not pay any surtax, but an individual does pay 
asurtax. If the individual was required to pay this tax and then 
required to pay a surtax upon his income, the corporation und 
the individual would be taxed on a different basis. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think that that would be unusual in 
this bill; but let me put a conerete case to the Senator from 
North Carolina. Suppose he owned a copper mine, and owned a 
smelter as an individual, and he sent his ore to his own smelter 
and then sold the product to a manufacturer of ammunition— 
would the Senator from North Carolina pay any tax under this 
provision of the bill which we are now discussing? 

Mr. THOMAS. He would not, but if his profits exceeded 
$20,000, he would pay a surtax; and that tax increases, as the 
Senator knows, in proportion as the income increnses. 

Mr. WEEKS. Has the Senator any figures to indicate whether 
that would put a corporation and an individual on an equality? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I have no definite figures on the subject. 
In regard to the concrete case assumed by the Senator, I think 
I can say with perfect safety that there is no such case. I 
know of no instance where a mine owned by an individual is 
of sufficient importance to justify the running of a smelter in 
conection with it. I think all that work is corporate work. 
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Mr. President, I wish to read into the Recorp a clipping from 
the Washingten Post of August 6. My purpose in so doing is to 
contrast this statement with the assertion made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] yesterday and reiterated 
this afternoon that the people of the United States were at 
present more heavily taxed than any other. The headline of 
this article is “American women in England pay $500,000,000 
yearly to war fund.” The article seems to be a telegram from 
London, dated August 5: 


AMERICAN WOMEN IN ENGLAND PAY $500,000,000 YEARLY TO WAR FUND. 
Lowpon, August 5. 

The sum of $500,000,000 will be contributed annually to the allies 

American women who have married Englishmen and made England 
their home, according to the last estimates of the tax officials. The 
incomes of these women are derived almost entirely from American real 
estate and American All will have to pay the Government a 
third of the revenue. 

Which, of course, is an income tax of 333 per cent, very much 
larger than anything which so far as I know has been imposed 
as an income tax by any nation anywhere in time of peace. 


A few of the more prominent American heiresses and their contribu- 
* to the British war chest are as follows: 


Mrs. William B. Leeds, who makes England her home, $300,000. 
Lady Beatty, wife of Admiral Beatty, a Chica 1, $200,000. 
The Countess of Granard, daughter of Ogden Mil 8 
Viscountess Maidstone, daughter of Anthony Drexel, $1 — 7 
The Ladies Curzon, nddaughters of Levi Z. Leiter, „000. 
The Countess of Suffolk, daughter of M. Leiter, $100,000. 
“ ‘The Countess of Craven, daughter of Mr. and Bradley Martin, 
. Viscountess Durhurst, daughter of John W. Bonynge, $50,000. 


Lady Naylor Leyland, née Miss Jennie Chamberlain, $50,000. 
Countess of Ancaster, née Miss Eloise Breese, $75,000. 

Lady Cheylesmore, daughter of F. O. French, of New York, $50,000. 
Mrs. Lewis Harcourt, n of the late J. Pierpont Mor; 000, 


n, $100, 
Lady Decies, née Miss Vivian Gould, one of the daughters of George 
J. Gould, $50,000. 


Lady Camoys, née Miss Mildred Sherman, of New York, $10,000. 

I think it would be extremely difficult for the Senator from 
New Hampshire or anyone else to convince any of those upon 
whom this burden of tax rests that the United States is the most 
oppressive of all countries in its methods and rates of taxation. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, quite a little has been said on 
the floor of the Senate with regard to the free-trade tariff, and 
I wish to call attention—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapsworrH in the chair). 
Win the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 

North Carolina? 7 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to have printed in the Recorp a page 
from the present tariff law, concerning agricultural products 
and provisions. It is in line with the discussion I think the 
Senator is about to enter upon, from his opening remark. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gnoxxa] in an outburst in 
his speech said that everything the farmer produces has been 
placed upon the free list in the present tariff law. I wish sim- 
ply to have incorporated in the Recorp a list of farm products 
upon which duties are imposed. It covers a little over a page. 

In addition to that I wish to add the fact that while wheat 
is nominally upon the free list it is clearly subject to a duty. 
Because of Canada's failure to comply with the conditions. we 
imposed upon wheat going upon the free list, there were only 
59 bushels of wheat introduced into this country last year with- 
out the payment of a duty, and in the year 1916 there have 
been 5,703,000 bushels dutiable. 

I ask that page 22 of the present law and the part of page 
23 — I have marked be included in my remarks without 
reading. 

x ane PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so or- 
e 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SCHEDULE G—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS, 


186. Horses and mules, 10 per cent ad valorem, 

187. All live animals not specially provided for in this section, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

188. Barley, 15 cents per bushel of 48 pounds, 

189. Barley malt, 25 cents per bushel of 34 pounds. 

190. Bariey, pearled, patent, or hulled, 1 cent per pound, 

J91 Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 1 cent per 
pound. 

192. Oats, 6 cents per bushel of 32 pounds; oatmeal and rolled oats, 
80 cents per 100 pounds; oat hulls, 8 cents per 100 pounds. 

193. Rice, cleaned, 1 cent r pound; uncleaned rice or rice free of 


the outer bull and still having the inner cuticle on, § of 1 cent per 
pound; rice flour and rice meal and rice broken which will pass through 
a No. 12 sieve of a kind prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 4 
cent per pound; paddy, or rice haying the outer huil on, f of 1 cent per 
pound. 

191. Biscuits, bread. wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, and 
puddings, by whatever name known, containing chocolate, nuts, fruit, 


or confectionery of igh Heme and without regard to the component 


material of chief value, per cent ad valorem. 

195. Butter and butter substitutes, 2} cents per pound. 

196. Cheese and substitutes therefor, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

197. Beans and lentils not specially provided for, 25 cents per bushel 
of 60 pounds. 
198 Beets of all kinds, 5 


cent ad valorem. 
199. Bean 


25 A ig cent ad valorem. 

1. Pickles, 1 nuts, sauces of all kinds, not spe- 
cially provided for in section, and fish paste or sauce, 25 per 
cent ad valorem 

202. Cider, 2 cents per gallon. 

203. Eggs, frozen or otherwise prepa or preserved in tins or other 
packages not specially provided for in this jon, including the weight 
of the immediate — ahd or containers, 2 cents per pound ; or 
liquid albumen, 1 cent per pound. 

——— dried, 10 cents per pound; eggs, yolk of, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

205. Hay, $2 ton. 

206. Honey, 10 cents per gallon. 

207. Hops, 16 cents per pound; hop extract and lupulin, 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

ae Garlic, 1 cent per pound; onions, 20 cents per bushel of 57 

ands. 

09. hogy green or dried, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar 
cka cents per bushel of 60 pounds; split peas, 20 cents per 


1 
ef of 60 junds ; in carton rs, or otber simil cka 
— Res sha — A the immediate Covering: 1 pons — isha SE 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, no nation can pay for its imports 
except by its exports. It can not pay for imports with gold 
except for a very limited period. There is an economic re- 
action when a State deprives itself of gold or when another 
State has a grossly undue preponderance of gold. The effect in 
a State which has a very large volume of gold and currency is 
to give less purchasing power to the dollar. That brings about 
its own ultimate correction, so that the principle of economie 
law should be fully recognized and freely acknowledged. 

That exports are paid for by imports. That a nation must 
permit and encourage imports if it would encourage its own 
exports. 

If the people of the United States desire to enlarge their 
exports they will be compelled by a law of economic necessity 
to permit and to encourage imports into this country. I agree 
that the encouragement of these imports should be in a large 
degree of those things which are not produced in kind or quan- 
tity sufficient in this country, of those things which are not 
produced in quality in this country. 

I think, therefore, that our policy should be a system under 
which we would encourage imports of a character which would 
not subject our own production to any unfair or harmful com- 
petition, 

The measure now on the statute books, a strictly revenue tariff, 
although a highly protective tariff incidentally—the Democratic 
tariff law—has been viciously and unjustly denounced by par- 
tisan Republican Senators as a free-trade measure. The term 
“free trade seems to be regarded by them as a political epithet 
with which to conjure votes, as free trade in our custom- 
houses might admit dangerous foreign competition. I venture to 
remind the Senate that it is the “free trade” between our 48 
sovereign Commonwealths, freedom from interruption of our 
industries and commerce between the States that has resulted in 
the gigantic development of the United States in so large a 
measure, a Measure so gigantic that it is difficult for a man to 
grasp its significance, 

I send to the desk and ask that it be inserted, without read- 
ing, a statement of the bank clearings in more than 100 cities 
in the United States for the week ending August 17, as reported 
by Bradstreet’s. They were $4,306,000,000. At the same rate 
for the year they would amount to $223,000,000,000 of exchanges 
in these particular banks, When it is remembered, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these exchanges only measure the checks which one 
bank receives upon the correspondent clearing house banks in the 
same city, when it is remembered that these exchanges do not 
cover the vast volume of checks which come in upon a bank for 
transfers of credits on the internal books of the bank, when it 
is remembered that they do not cover cash transactions, when 
it is remembered that these exchanges do not measure the vol- 
ume of checks in those local institutions that are not connected 
with exchanges, covering tens of thousands of banks, it will be 
no exaggeration, I take it, to say that the present current ex- 
changes in this country will amount to approximately $400,- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to by the Senator from Oklahoma will be inserted in the 
RECORD, 
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The statement referred to is follows: 

THE COUNTRY’S BANK CLEARINGS. 

Bank clearings in more than 100 cities in the United States in the 
week ending 8 17, as reported by Bradstreet's, were 4,306 mil- 
lion dollars—27.0 per cent larger than a year ago. Outside of New 
York there was an increase of $4.5 per cent. 


The clearings in the leading citics and percentages of increase and 
decrease are here shown: 


City. 


841,000 23.6 
565,000 29.5 
367,000 49.0 
205000 8 
5 
wej eet 
039, 000 69.1 
438, 000 68.9 
041,000 29.1 
20 2. 
708, 000 47.4 
414, 000 39.7 
571, 000 3L7 
re 
„ * 
608, 000 28.7 
15, 670, 000 32.4 
014,000 33.1 
15, 867,000 75.3 
13,717,000 62.6 
7 78 ne 
9,571, 000 17.9 5 
4, 277, 000 39.7 |: 
5, 378, 000 37.1 
2, 635, 000 96.3 
1, 683, 000 5.5 |. 
3,176000 | 133.5 
1, 014, 000 45.9 


Mr. OWEN. It has been this free trade among the States— 
freedom of intercourse, freedom from interruption, freedom 
from annoyance, freedom from the red tape appertaining to 
the customhouses—that lias permitted and developed this gigan- 
tic commerce in the United States. Free competition has de- 
veloped our industries in the 48 States and has not stifled them. 

Mr. President, the truth is that this so-called Democratic 
“tariff for revenue only“ bill is an incidental protective tariff 
of an extremely high rate, No matter what you may call it, 
it is a protective tariff that is very much higher than it ought 
to be right now on an average. The Republicans say in their 
platform that they favor only a “ tariff high enough to measure 
the difference of cost in production at home and abroad.” Well, 
what are the factors that enter into the difference of cost at 
home and abroad? Labor, and practically nothing else. We 
are as free to buy raw materials as anybody in the world, 
except in so far as we hamper our own hands by our own 
statutes. The only remaining element is the element of labor 
and capital. 


Capital we have in greater abundance than any nation on 


Tt has been demonstrated that the efficiency of American 
labor—which amounts to $2,400 per annum per capita for the 
laborers engaged in these industrial enterprises—so far exceeds 
the per capita production of European labor that the theory 
that Enropean labor is cheaper than ours can not be sustained 
as an economic truth. 

But, Mr. President, if it should cost nothing for labor in 
Europe, nevertheless the tariff act, known as the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, was far higher in every case in every schedule than the 
total labor cost. > 

I send to the desk a table compiled on this subject on April 
12, 1909, which I desire to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


In the absence of objection, it 


Estimated revenues. 
RECAPITULATION. 


[Compiled by Committee on Finance, Apr. 12, 1909. 


The ad valorems are based on the dutiable values.] 


Schedules 


A- Chemicals, oils, and paints. 
B—Earths, earthenware, and glassware. 
C—Metals, and man ures ol. 
D—V ood, and manufactures ol. 
E—Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 
3 and manufactures o 
G—Agricultural products and provisions 
H—Spirits, wines, and other beverages. ........ 
I—Cotton manufactures . 
J Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of 
K—Wool, and manufactures of 


Total luxuries, articles of voluntary use, dutiable - 
Total necessaries, dutiable 


Total entries for consumption, dutiable and free. ........... 2.22... 202060 e seen eee 
Total necessuries, dutiable and free 


1 Industries to conform as nearly as possible with the articles enumerated in the respective schedules of the tariff law. Industries with 
ch gaurs uct. The value of ad nabh for each group is the sum of all products of all 
product of one industry serving as material for another, 

S to value of product calculated and inserted by R. L. OWEN. 


or more schedules are credited to the schedule which includes the major prod 
and hence includes a large amount of duplication due to the 

2 Percentage of wage: 
3 Should be $56,796,143; addition erroneous. 
* Should be $767,401,417; addition erroneous. 
© Should be $273,959.320 (see p. 67). 
€ Should be $1,495,696,437 (see p. 67). 
7 Should be $2.277,833,543. 
s Should be 818,270, 192,088. 


chandise (d 
able and free). 


es Se 
289, 411, 904. 28 | 160, 454, 103. 74 
489, 728, 717. 50 | 178, 519,199.60 | 36.69 


1,415, 402, 284. 78 
1, 125, 990, 380. 50 


Census of manufactures, 1905! 1. 
(calendar year 1904). 


Per ct, 
28.20 | 3 $44, 258, 256 7.5 
48.70 | 154.552.719 36.7 
31.65 | 652, 109,633 20.8 
121| 378,461,021 27.1 
65,30 23, 536, 189 5.6 
87.18 62, 640, 303 18.9 
32.2 100, 89, 004 4.5 
88. 89 43, 924, 676 9.2 
47.14 | 27,955,322 21.4 
44.07 27, 223,574 14.6 
58.19 | 135,069,063 17.6 
60. 76 26, 767, 943 20.0 
21.88 | 123, 903, 633 22.5 
23:06 | 340, 500, 18.3 


55.47 |. 


23.95 
15.85 


338, 945, 001. 07 
178,519, 199. 60 


ucts named In two 
ustries in the group, 
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Mr. OWEN. From this table it appears that under the chem- 
ical schedule—Schedule A of the Payne-Aldrich Act—the value 
of products, including custom work and repairing, was $572,- 
000,000 and the wages were $44,000,000; the total ratio of wages 
to the value of the product was 73 per cent and yet the tariff was 
28 per cent—400 per cent greater than the total labor cost. 
Is it necessary to protect labor by having a tariff four times 
as high as the total labor cost? In reality the purpose of 
putting up this Payne-Aldrich tariff to such a high figure was 
not honest protection nor merely to produce revenue, but was 
for the purpose of preventing foreign shipments in here, and 
preventing any manner of competition with American manufac- 
turers in order that American corporations might establish mo- 
nopolies and speculate on stocks and bonds on this artificial 
legislative basis. So on many of these schedules the tariff 
rates went as high as 100 per cent of the actual value of the 
product. 

On earthenwares and glassware—Schedule B—the ratio of 
iabor was 36 per cent to the cost of the product, and the tariff 
was 48 per cent, although there is a natural protection on earths 
and earthenware of a very high freight charge, because of their 
heavy weight bulk and low relative values as to weight. 

In the case of metals—Schedule C—the ratio of wages to the 
value of the product was only 20 per cent, whereas the tariff 
was 31.65 per cent—150 per cent as compared to the total cost 
of labor. 

So with regard to wood and manufactures of wood—Schedule 
D; so with regard to sugar, molasses, and manufactures in 
\Schedule E, where the labor cost was only 5 per cent, and yet 
the tariff was 65 per cent; in other words, it was 13 times as 
much as the total labor cost. 

In the matter of Schedule F, tobacco, the labor bore the re- 
lation of 18 per cent of the whole value, and the tariff was 87 
per cent. These schedules, E and F, are really revenue-pro- 
ducing items, and these high rates are intended in large measure 
to raise revenue and not merely to protect labor. 

In the matter of spirits, wines, and beverages—Schedule G 
the labor cost is only 9 per cent, and the tariff rate was 88 per 
cent; in other words, a tariff rate, as compared to the labor cost, 
of over 900 per cent more than the total labor cost. This is a 
revenue producer, but highly prohibitive incidentally. 

In the case of cotton manufactures—Schedule H—the labor 
cost was 21 per cent, and the tariff was 47 per cent—over 200 
per cent of the total labor cost. 

In the case of flax, hemp, and jute—Schedule I—the total 
labor cost was only 14 per cent, and the tariff was 44 per 
cent—over 400 per cent of the total labor cost. 

_ In the case of wool—Schedule K—the total labor cost was 
17 per cent, aud the tariff was 58 per cent—over 300 per cent 
of the total labor cost. 

In the case of silk—Schedule L—the total labor cost, com- 
pared to the value of the product, was 20 per cent, while the 
tariff was 60 per cent—over 300 per cent of the total labor cost. 

In the case of pulp, papers, and books—Schedule M—the total 
labor cost, compared to the product, was 22 per cent and the 
tariff was 21.88 per cent—approximately the same as the entire 
labor cost. In this case, because of the bulk and the weight, 
there is an important naturai protection by virtue of freight 
and distunce. 


In the case of sundries, the total labor cost was 18 per cent 
and the total tariff was 23 per cent. 

So this talk about free trade and tariff is perfectly prepos- 
terous and should mislead no thoughtful, patriotic citizen. We 
have in every instance but one a tariff which far more than 
measures the full cost of labor in these products, and in the 
case of some of these schedules the tariff is from 200 to 300 and 
400 per cent of the total labor cost. This talk about any of 
these tariffs being anything but protective tariffs is not justi- 
fied in fact, and would be ridiculous were it not so tragical in 
its evil results. This tariff, so far as the question of protection 
is concerned, on many of these schedules could be cut down in 
the inost substantial way without reaching the level of honest 
protection and without reaching the measure of what would be 
a fair protective tariff based on the theory of the Republican 
Party itself—that the tariff should measure the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. 


Mr. President, 1 merely wanted to point out this truth to the 
country. I rose for that purpose, and for that purpose only. 
I um not going into a detailed discussion of the tariff. I am 
not going to take any more of the valuable time of the Senate. 
I want, however, to call attention to another matter which I 
think is of great importance, with regard to the question of the 


prosperity of the country springing from Democratic policies 
and point out on what it is based. 

It has been repeatedly suggested here that the prosperity of 
the country is fictitious and not real. Therefore, when I call 
attention to the fact that our internal commerce amounts to 
$400,000,000,000 and the outside estimate of our shipments to 
Europe of munitions amounts to only $2,000,000,000, or one- 
half of 1 per cent of what our internal commerce is, it is per- 
fectly obvious that the shipments of munitions of war to Europe 
8 almost a negligible part of the business of the United 

tates. 

The real thing which has developed in the last two years the 
tremendous activity in the United States is that, for the first 
time in this country, we have the assurance given to our busi- 
ness men—our manufacturers, merchants, miners, and so 
forth—that the credit upon which they must transact their 
business can not artificially nor by conspiracy be taken from 
them again by Wall Street conspiracies, but that they can cer- 
tainly get money when they need it upon a legitimate basis. 
That vital and stupendous credit fact has given hope to men, 
and they have gone into new enterprises of all kinds. The era 
of our prosperity has only begun. Happily for us it is a condi- 
tion which will be equally beneficial both to Democrats and Re- 
publicans, Socialists and Prohibitionists and woman suffragists 
throughout our great Republic. 

I want, Mr. President, without reading, to put into the REC- 
orp a statement of Theodore H. Price upon this question, which 
I think of great interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND PROSPERITY—IS THE LATTER DUE TO Tun WAR 
OR THE ADMINISTRATION? THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
ANSWER. 


IBy Theodore H. Price.] 


Not tong ago I was talking with the superintendent of a large manu- 
facturing establishment in New England. He had about 6,000 em- 
ployees under him. I asked him how they were going to vote. He 
replied that, though they lived in a State that was nominally Re- 
og and most of them usually voted the 5 ticket, as he 

d. he thought they would nearly all vote for Wilson next election. 
I inquired why. “ Well.“ be said. “there are two reasons: First, 
Wilson has kept us out of war, and these ple feel that if there had 


been any fighting they would have had to e the bullets, though New 
York might have had to raise the money; second, they have had more 
work at better wages than ever before in my recollection.” 


I reminded him that the Republicans claimed that our remarkable 
rosperity was not due to the Democratic administration but existed 

In spite of it; that they urged that the advantage of Pps tariff 
had been demonstrat by a war which shut out all foreign competi- 
tion: and that they insisted that the loss of our national honor was 
the price we had to pay for peace. i 

“That's all very well.“ he retorted, “but Wilson has, given us pros- 

rity—he hasn't asked us to be content with promises; and as to our 

onor, time enough to consider that when the rights of some of those 
who live here and are willing to stay here are attacked. Most of those 
who are here, or their fathers. left Europe to escape the enforced mili- 
tary service that would be their lot if we went to war, and Wilson is 
right in leaving a lot of bloated aristocrats to fry in their own grease, 
while they hide behind the poor devils that they put on the firing line. 

“ These fellows-here are brave enough,” he said, “ but the 
more about their wives and children than they do about 
and princes that ever lived.” 

I report this conversation because it expresses what I am convinced 
a the attitude of a large majority of the wage earners of the United 
States. 

Their political conclusions are admittedly subjective. 
use for economic theories. 
tion of what they make. The first duty of government, as they conceive 
it, is to provide them with an opportunity to earn a else and to live 
in comparative oe and comfort. The party or the administration 
that does thie will get their votes and retain their support until em- 

loyment is not to be had, or the 3 power of the wages paid 
s seriously diminished. I do vot mean to indorse this view. From the 
standpoint of the political or the patriotic idealist there is much to be 
said against it; but there is also much to be said in favor of it, if it be 
true that the S happiness of the greatest number is the chief end 
of government. Since it ts the view that will largely control in the ap- 
proaching presidential campaign, it is In order to review the politico- 
economic development of the United States under the Wilson administra- 
tion, and to contrast the conditions that prevailed in 1912 and 1913, 
which were the last years of E kopi r ascendency, with those which 
exist in 1916, after only 40 months of Wilson. 

It would not be difficult to present pages of figures that would show 
the marvelous economic progress of the United States since 1912-13, 
but they would be tiresome in the monotony of expansion that they 
would disclose, and the following brief comparison between the more im- 
portaa indicia of business activity. and progress under Wilson and his 

epublican predecessors will suffice Wherever possible this comparison is 
made between the figures for the fisca! year ending June 30, 1916, and that 
ending June 30, 1912, but in many cases the statistics for these dates have 
not been avatiable, and others covering an interval nearly as significant 
have been used. 

There are other facts — ent important that can not be subjected to 
the telling comparison of the parallel column. Jn all parts 9 
eyoni eir 

Freight embargoes have been resorted to in many instances. 
ing is progressing on a scale unknown since the Civil War. 


care a lot 
the kings 


They have no 
Most of them are spending the larger por- 


county: transportation lines, rail and water, are taxed 
capaci nE 
Shipbulld 
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So far as labor is concerned, we have the word of Samuel Gompers 
that never before in the history of the world were so many people 
employed at such high wages and under such excellent conditions as is 


the case in the United States to-day. No capable man need be idle. 
Throughout the West farm hands are offered $3 a day and board, and 
farmers themselves have rarely experienced such prosperity. 

According to an analysis made by the bureau of statistics and informa- 
tion ef the State Industrial Commission of New York, the number of 
employees was 21 per cent greater and wages id were 37 per cent 
higher for factory employees in New York State in April, 1916, than in 
April, 1915. The same thing is approximately true of most other 
industrial communities. ° 

Another interesting side ligbt on present business conditions is fur- 
nished by a comparative summary of the number of agate lines of 
advertising published during the month of June this year and last 
the newspapers of the larger cities. Here it is: 


Summary of total advertising for June. 


r 
7 Philadelphia. Sea 
7 Chica 


5 St. Louis... 
Cleveland. 


4 Detroit........ 4 


Commenting upon this showing, the New York Evening Post says: 

“Business conditions throughout the country have an excellent 
general barometer in the counting rooms of the leading daily newspapers 
n the large cities. When the advertising columns of such olan ma 
pers show substantial gains in all cities, there is but the one conclusion 
to be drawn—the public has money to spend and is spending it. The 
big manufacturers, who constitute the national advertisers, and the 
stores and shops are enjoying increased prosperity.” 

Facing this summarized record of the Nation's growth since they 
were removed from pova: the Republicans, through their candidate, 
endeavor to belittle the showing by saying: No intelligent man is de- 
ceived by the temporary perspec due to abnormal conditions.” The 
implication intended is that the European war is entirely responsible 
for a prosperity that we would not otherwise have 3 Let us 
analyze the facts It will be admitted that whatever profit the United 
States has derived from the war in Europe is measured exclusively by 
the increase in the balance of trade in our favor. 

As our imports have varied but slightly since 1912, the increase in 
our exports must include everything that we have gained from the 
expansion in our foreign trade. 

This increase m exports is about equal to the Increase in our trade 
balance, and while it can not all be profit—for the cost of producing 
the things exported sbould be deducted from it—we will, for the pur- 
poses of this argument, assume that our War gains equal the entire 
amount by which our balance of trade has ex ed the norma! average 
before the war. 

For the four fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, our favorable balance 
averaged $550,000,000 a year. For the last two years It has been as 
follows: 2 


he year ending June 30, 1915--------------- --. $1, 094, 000, 000 

For the year ending June 80, 1916---------------— — 2.134. 000, 000 
Total so eee ween — 8, 230, 000, 000 
Normal for two years, $550,000,000 each 1, 100, 000, 000 


--- 2,130, 000, 000 


This increase of $2,130,000,000 is manifestly in excess of our entire 
gain from the war. It is equal to cur profits plus the cost of produc- 
tion, and it is only through the increase in our fore! trade that the 
war can have profited us at all. Our maximum possible gain from the 
war is therefore $21.30 per capita. 

This. then, is the measure of our abnormal get ped Against it we 
find that our national wealth has increased by $41.000,000, „ or $410 

r capita. Our debt to Europe has been reduced by $3,340, or 

33 per capita; our total bank ore have increased by $6,570,000.600, 

or $65 r capita; and the value of our manufactured products by 
$9,400, .000, or $04 per capita. if the war in Europe has been the 
oniy reason tor our prosperity, by what alchemy has the gain of only 
$2,130,000,000 from our foreign trade been multiplied nearly twenty 
times in the growth of our national wealth? The Republicans must 
supply the answer it they can. 

Until they do, the nonpartisan economist will believe that, while the 
war has undoubtedly stimulated the foreign demand for some things, 
our prosperity has been mainly due to the encouragement that has been 

iven to business and enterprise by the Democratic Party under the 
feadership of President Wilson 

The work of the administration in this respect is unparalleled. Never 
before bave so many sounJ and aecessary economic reforms been en- 
acted into law in so short a time. The list is a long one. Our political 
memory is short. Let us refresh it. 

Since Woodrow Wilson became President Congress has $ 

1. The Federal reserve act, which stands out as the most superla- 
tively beneficia: legislation that any party has ever given to the people. 


Increase for two years of war 


Pls it business has heen unfettered and panics have become almost 
impossible. The strength and mobility that have been given to our 
financial resources through the Federal Reserve System have enabled 
us to withstand the shock of the greatest war in history and have con- 
verted what 51 12 have been a period of utter prostration into one of 
extreme prosperity. 

2. The rural credit bill, which gives the farmer the same access to 
credit that has hitherto been reserved to the business man, 

3. The income-tax law, under which the inordinately rich are con- 
tributing a larger share toward the maintenance of a Government 
8 protects them in the possession of their large and unnecessary 

ortunes. 

4. The Federal Trade Commission act, which seeks to remedy in- 
dustrial injustice, prevent unfair competition, and protect both the 
business man and the public. It provides for a continuing and careful 
investigation into business conditions. In the words of the President, 
it “substitutes the gentler processes of counsel for the harshness of 
Ponin law,” and attempts to correct abuses without injuring the 

cent, 

5. The Clayton bili, which defines the indefinite negations of the 
Sherman law. prohibits interlocking directorates, delegalizes the mo- 
nopolistie control of one corporation by another, and declares that 
the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” 

. The good-roads law, which extends Federal aid to the States in 
road building and promises greatly to facilitate human intercourse in 
the country districts, reverse the Sievers. tendency of our 888 
and enormously increase the value of our agricultural land by making 
it more accessibie, 

7. The Smith-Lever agricultural education act, which provides for 
Federal cooperation with the States in ope fe knowledge of pro- 
gressive farming and responds to the demand that the last load of 
illiteracy sali lifted from American youth.” : 

To these should be added the child-labor bill, now advocated by the 
President, and numerous other less aparant measures which evidence 
the wise solicitude of the administration for the business of a Nation 
that consists chiefly of business men. 

This solicitude has been manifest not only in constructive legislation, 
but in the manifold activities of the various great departments of the 
Government. 

nen Fee Department has extended its work aggressively and 
variously, 

The Secretary of the Treasury has taken the lead in organizing many 
movements for the relief and extension of commerce. 

The Post Office T rens has been conducted at a peon instead of 
a loss, as under Taft and Roosevelt. The Rural Free Delivery Service 
has been tly extended. The parcel aon has been popularized, and 
the depositors in the Ponte savings banks have increased from 165.000 
in 1913 to 550,000 in 1915. 

The Department of Justice, while pursuing real criminals relentlessly, 
has inaugurated no political prosecutions for the glory of trust busting, 
and bas preferred to caution rather than rsecute those who were 
guiltless of any intent to transgress our complex laws. 

The State Department, under the personal direction of the President, 
has secured for us the benefits of ce without the loss of honor, and 
the candid-minded man must admit that we have benefited humanity 
more by our diplomacy than we could have done by a resort to arms 
that would have cost millions of lives and billions of treasure. 

It is true that mistakes have been made, but they have been quickly 
corrected. “A wise man changes his opinion, a fool never,” and con- 
sidering the difficulties of his position and the divided psi opinion 
of the country, the President has shown marvelous skill in guiding the 
ship of state through the most troublous period of the world’s history. 

e hindsight of the critic is naturally more accurate, though less 
necessary, than the foresight of the statesman, but the fact that his 
detractors can find nothing except the idealism of the President's Mexi- 
can policy to attack shows how remarkably correct most of his judg- 
ments have been. 

Through it all he has never lost sight of or sympathy with American 
business, industry, and labor. Toward them his policy has been one of 
constant solicitude. It has found expression in the Halls of Congress, in 
the White House, and in all his public utterances. 

_If there is any relation whatever between constructive legislation and 
business progress, between conservation and prosperity, and between 
the statutory enactment of economic law and material advancement, then 
we must conclude that the marvelous business development in America 
during the past two years is due to the policies of the President rather 
than to the war in Europe. - 

Can there be any doubt as to the disposition of the people toward a 
public servant who can give such an account of his stewardship? In 
one of his essays upon the United States John Stuart Mill said that 
“the American people, when confronted with grave economic questions, 
often seemed upon the point of doing the wrong thing, but in the en 
the common sense of the people has prevailed and they have done the 
right thing.” 

Since the time of Mill the common sense and economic sanity of tho 
American ple have not diminished. Thanks to the conservatism 
tact, and statesmanship of President Wilson, we have become the mos 
powerful Nation in the world, both morally and economically. 

That the majority of the American people recognize this and will insist 
upon retaining the services of a man who has served them so well is a 
conclusion of both logic and observation. 

Can there be any doubt as to the disposition of the people toward a 
publie servant who can give such an account of his stewardship? In 
one of his essays upon the United States John Stuart Mill said that 
“the American people, when confronted with grave economic questions 
often seemed upon the point of doing the wrong thing. but in the en 
the common sense of the people has prevailed and they have done the 
right thing.” 

Since the time of Mill the common sense and economic sanity of the 
American people bave not diminished. Thanks to the conservati 
tact, and statesmanship of President Wilson. we have become the mos 
powerful Nation in the word, both morally and economically. 

That the majority of the American people recognize this and will in- 
sist upon retaining the services of a man who has served them so well 
is a conclusion of both logic and observation, 
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Comparative atatistics of the four years of the Wilson administration. 


Per cent. 
94, 736, 000 + 6, 464, 000 + 6.8 
RF SRPEN 8187, 000, 000, 000 +$41,000,000,000 | 21.9 
SA 6, 500, 000, 000 — 3.340, 000,000 — 51.4 
N 166, 408, 000, 000 + 57,930, 000. 000 + 34.9 
. 10, 792, 149, 000 + 3,403, 440. 000 + 31.5 
SSR ERS yl ew REA EY ERE SPE AE icy Ee ERR aD PM RR Ml 8,015, 1,00 + 3,119,811,000 | + 389 
1, 500, 81S, 000 + 3, 450, 245,000 + 30 
Total bank deposits ae PEODAULT ATEN ins T schvn dhones ed ase pause E E 19, 516, 329, 000 + 6,570,056, 000 + 33.6 
=== —————————————==_= Ss 
National-hank loans as of May 1 5, 882, 167, 000 + 1 + 22.3 
Money in circulation as of Jan. 1 3, 276, 785, 613 + + 22.6 
Stock ¢ of gold in United States as of M 1, 818, 000, 000 + + 31.1 
Total commerce United States, year ending June 30 4, 278, 000, 000 — + 62.7 
Fxports, except gold and silver r AAA (eee 000 + + 96.6 
Imports except gold and sliver.’ Near an r 000 + + 32.9 
Balance trade in favor United States. Year ending June 30............ 85 . 000 + +287.6 
z= 
Net imports gold. Year ending June 30 (1912 exports)... . 000, 000 + 412,000, 000 . 
A turalexports.. Year ending J 30. 000, 000 + + 44.1 
anufactured exports. Year en 000, 000 + +155 
Railway operating revenue, gross. June 30 Array estimated for June 000, 000 + + 27.6 
ay operating revenue, net. nek ey ped une 30 ( 2 1 for June)... 679, 000 + + 37.6 
Value crops and | . 8 1912 and 1915) 000, 000 + + 12.4 
Farm value wheat piel 12 and 1915) 000, 000 + + 67.5 
Enmen oul ARE, ron etl pom 2 700, 000 + + 35 
teel (tons) 000, 000 + + 35.5 
ary By Bn pete hs 1910. Estimated valuation 1916) 31, 839, 000, 000 + + 12.7 
Emplo in manufacturing industries (closely estimated for 1916 upon basis Census figures for previous as 
J ⁵⁵² Pd ß + + 
Wages paid in manufacturing industries (closely estimated for 1916 upon basis Census figures for previous a6 
C222 ĩↄ V ˙²˙euä «r ß ̃ĩð ß ̃ñĩͤ ß ⁊ðͤ ß + 
ie — in manufacturing industries (closely estimated for 1916 upon basis Census figures for — 
% ͤͤũ ẽ⅛ ·M ñ mg ß ĩ² T + + 
value: manniactired products (closely estimated for 1916 upon basis Census figures for previous year)... + + 41.2 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to say that the farmers 
have not been hurt by the Democratic tariff. Practically no 
wheat has been brought into the United States from Canada, 
as it was prophesied by the Republicans it would be, and the 
prices of farm products ought to be satisfactory to the farmers, 
if not to Republican statesmen seeking to discredit the Demo- 
cratic administration. In this connection I quote the following 
prices of farm products: 


Erime steers, pec gsr 6 ES NS SA tS Se eo 
POLIT SRT ee nae * 


Cotton to-day August 28. 1010 — reached 16 cents a pound. 


Mr. President, when the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was up, 
in June, 1909, I pointed out several substantial principles which 


I believed were most thoroughly established in the comments 
which I made in the Senate on June 15, 1909, and which will 
be printed in the Recorn of Saturday, August 26, 1916. I wish 
to call attention to them, and shall do so very briefly. 

In the course of that speech I said: 


“ LABOR COST, 


Labor cost in wages in the protected industries, measured by 
efficiency and the purchasing potter of wages paid to labor, is 
approximately the same in the United States as in Europe, ex- 
cept where the American wage-earner is highly organized. 

“1, I shall undertake to show that this is true by showing 
that the money paid American labor in protected industries is 
approximately on an average but little more than that paid in 
Europe. 

“2. That the American workman is twice as efficient, and be- 
cause of efficiency is entitled to twice the wage of the European 
workman, and that the difference in labor cost compared to the 
value of the product is in favor of the American manufacturer, 

“8. I shall undertake to show that $150 of wages in the 
United States buys only what $100 buys in Europe in manu- 
factured goods, and for this reason the American manufac- 
turer does not pay his labor as much in proportion to work done 
as the European manufacturer. 5 

“4, I shall undertake to show, finally, that the total per- 
centage of wages to the gross product of all American manufac- 
turers is only 17.8 per cent of the gross value of the product, 
and, therefore, that the difference in the cost of production in 
the United States and abroad must be on an average less than 
this percentage. If labor abroad cost half as much as in the 


United States, as the high protectionists pretend, then the differ- 
ence in cost of production necessary to be provided for by a 
purely protective tariff would be less than the average of 10 
per cent, while a revenue tariff would be between 30 and 40 
per cent. 

“I shall undertake to show the bad effect of a prohibitive 
tariff on wages, on commerce, on distribution of wealth, and in 
corrupting of public and private life. 


“3. Effect of prohibitive tariff. 
ON WAGES. 

“(a) Has lowered wages relative to product. 

“(b) Has lowered wages in protected industries compared ta 
unprotected industries. 

„(e) Has lowered purchasing power of wages. 

“(d) Has established monopoly, and, consequently, 

“1. Has prevented or obstructed the organization of labor. 

“2. Restricted output and diminished demand for labor. 

“3. Has substituted foreign pauper labor for American labor, 

4. Has required ruinous hours. 

“5. Subjected labor to bad housing, bad water, insanitary con- 
ditions. 

“6. Has increased mortality of labor. 

“7. Has destroyed political liberty of its labor in large 
measure. 

“8. Has impaired labor’s commercial independence, 

“9. Has appropriated all the net proceeds of labor and ac 
cumulated it in the hands of the few. 


“ON COMMERCE, 


„(a) Has weakened our imports and exports. 

“(b) Has diminished the output of smaller factories, depend- 
ing for material on monopolies. 

(e) Has raised prices in United States 50 per cent above the 
prices abroad, thus diminishing consumption. 

“1. This means a ruinous tax on the man or woman with 
fixed income. A man with income of $1,500 has one-third of 
income confiscated by monopolies’ high prices. 

“This affects all men with fixed income. The clerk, the sery- 
ant, the Government employee, the pensioner, the man receiving 
fixed return from investment, yields one-third of it all to 
monopoly. 


“ON DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


“4, It has piled up enormous wealth in few hands, which now 
grows with accumulating force, absorbing all natural oppor- 
tunities of life. The oil fields, cal, ore, timber, transportation 
and transmission services, municipal franchises, real estate, 
water powers, with the inevitable result, if not checked, of 
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commercial mastery and commercial slavery and destruction 
of political independence, 

“2. It has corrupted our public life, our elections, our cities, 
our courts, legislatures, and executive officers, and our private 
citizens.” 

Mr. President, in justification of that arraignment I set forth 
the overwhelming evidence fully at that time. I have asked 
permission of the Senate to reinsert that speech in the RECORD, 
and I call the attention of my fellow countrymen to that evi- 
dence. It will be found in the Recorp following the remarks I 
am now making when published. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair); The Chair understands the Senator from Okla- 
homa has already received permission to print the speech re- 
ferred to hy him in the RECORD. 

Mr. OWEN. I have, but I should like to have it printed in 
the Recor at the earliest practicable moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if 
his attention has been directed to page 20 of Document No. 366 
of the present session of Congress, where this statement is 
made: 

In the case of industries with an output representing more than one- 
7 of the entire production of the country wages constituted loss than 

r cent of the value of the product. In the case of industries con- 

uting another one-fifth of the total output, wages represented from 
5 to 15 per cent of the value of the product. In industries contributing 
still another one-fifth, wages represented frem 15 to 20 per cent of the 
value of the product. Wages in most of the remaining industries repre- 
sented 20 to 30 per cent of the value of the product, while in the case 
of only one-twentieth of the entire 3 did the expenditure for 
wages exceed 30 per cent. (Table 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have observed it, and have 
pointed out that the tariff rate was equal to from 100 per cent 
to 1,800 per cent of the total labor cost. I was culllüg attention 
to a table which I had made up on June 15, 1909, when the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was under discussion, where for the first 
time, so far as I know, the facts were shown that the tariff was 
invariably higher than the total labor cost, and therefere much 
higher than required if the tariff duties should merely represent 
the difference between the cost of labor at home and abroad. I 
have been much interested in and enlightened by the detailed 
statement of the facts in connection with the present tariff law, 
because in making up these figures in 1909 I dealt with the 
schedules as schedules of the Payne-Aldrich Act, and did not 
go into separate items. But the Democrats were fully justified 
in reducing it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa if his attention has been called to the table on pages 70 
and 71 of the document referred to by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FiercHer] a few moments ago, in which there is given 
the percentage of labor cost in 1909, accerding to the census of 
manufactures of that year—which afforded the last reliable 
information we have on which to base such figures—giving the 
percentage of labor to the total value of product? In that table 
there is also given the percentage of labor cost compared with 
the average rate of duty carried under the present bill, showing 
that it more than equals in many industries, which are enumer- 
ated, the total labor cost, and in other industries more than 
equals any possible difference in the wage cost here and abroad. 
I will hand the table to the Senator, and ask him if he does not 
desire to incorporate it in his remarks? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am glad to have it, and will be 
glad to incorporate it in my remarks. It confirms what I have 
heretofore said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
Aa te one b 3 on ring —.—— D on „dt 

and total imports, with per cent wages were of value of product, 


calendar gl 1909, shown by census of manufactures, for comparable 
commodities, 

GROUP I—INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSE FOR WAGE 
EARNERS is LESS THAN THE AVERAGE RATS OF DUTY ON TOTAL FREE AND 


DUTIABLE IMPORTS, 


Average rates of duty on imports, ete.—Continued. 
GROUP I.—INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSE FOR WAGE EARNERS 


IS LESS THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON TOTAL FREE AND DUTIABLE IMPORTS—. 
continued. 


Average rate of 
duty, ad valorem | Per cent 
on ‘wares 


Commodities. 


Sugar, ee sirup (including beet sugar and 


r EE Ee eee = — rd 
Incose and starc gn... 36.14 14 
RSA NEN E ARAS —— — 
Flavoring extract ss 20.00 00 
Paint . 13.92 89 
Tin plate and terneplate. . .............cceececeeeeee 15.00 58 
OR; AII S555 5 concen sass ean Sadan gee uae ka 15.91 58 
EYES WIIG 3 oc odes ees EAN, 65. 53 49 
15.00 00 

r exccaabuscoust nares eens 14.49 49 
26.11 40 

n AEA E S LAI E E E EANA 15.00 00 
inegar and ¢ 10.6 96 
Ink, printing 15.00 00 
Tin ‘toil, bottle ¢ caps, and collapsible tu 19. 90 90 
Lapidary A 20. 00 0 
/ Panes aoe 64.47 47 
se EE OES A RR es BUS ey pee 14.83 8 
Confectionery......... 23.52 51 
ees te and | linoleum.. 32.01 oL 
Ac 15.42 42 
oo 14.84 GA 
* 5— ive = — — 
Umb d canes 33.09 09 
Hair sor EIPRE ETER ee z 34.75 72 
Pens, , and gold pens. a 25.00 00 
Wire Bk gre 5 ding wire rope and cable.. 48.43 78 
Mineral and mat i No Serra ork ct 27.53 53 
R A E 31.90 30 

DEE TAE SAAPA 82. 46 49 


sss SSS SSE 888888 KRSKSQKSKSRRSSSISSSUGECRSSSASBISSeS 


È SSSRESSSRRSERERBSALRESS SENSREBMSSHRRESSSHSESSERESESERSIA 
3 SBREREREESSEREREESSSEES : mpmesnse somone 


EFF T 131,61 129.99 
c 69.85 85 
E 34.97 97 

E a S ee ete 58.79 79 
34.04 92 
46.35 o 
27.76 80 
8 33.14 13 
30.04 68 
„ 48.87 87 
3 25.81 8¹ 
39.72 72 
LE e E 59.47 4l 
Ph hs and graphoph 2505 00 
eee and grap ones. 
Gold and silver leaf and d foil. 34.42 42 
50.00 89 
95. 52 52 
34.31 31 
35.00 00 
30. 74 74 
45.00 00 
36.02 97 
Pottery, terra-cotta, and fireclay products, and 
48. 98 94 


en Soke seca dsscccacstcasan 


1 From Jan. 1, 1914, to June 30, 1914. 
GROUP II.—INDUSTRIES IN WHICH THE PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSES FOR WAGE EARN- 
ERS IS MORE THAN THE AVERAGE RATE OF DUTY ON TOTAL IMPORTS, BUT LESS THAN 
THE AVERAGE RATE ON DUTIABLE IMPORTS. 


Slaughtering and meat packin 0¹ 3.77 
Tron and steel, blast furnaces. s See 00 6.29 
I d, 20 9. 81 
8¹ 12.19 

-00 14.96 

.45 15.20 

4 15.80 

36 18,51 


Files 

aereo iee and watches, including cases and materials. 

. 
117. poet es ̃ ̃— . SEE ee 

Glass, including staining, cutting, ornamenting.. 


1 Not including farm wagons, classed with agricultural implements. 


BELPSESHSERERERERES x 
SVSRSESSSESSSSSSRSN 8 
Sense PERE RySos x 
SRESASSSRBSSSSEsaay 8 
FESSESBREBBSSESERSE F 
RESFSARESIVESRSNRSS 
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Average rates of duty on imports, ete.—Continued. 


GROUP IV.—INDUSTRIES ix WHICH COMMODITIES SIMILAR TO THEIR PRODUCTS ARE 
ADMITTED FREE OF DUTY. 


Average rate of 


Commodities. 
Putiable Total 
imports. | imports. 
Smelting and refining, copper Free. 
Oil, cottonsced and cake hind << Free. 
Petroleum refining Free. 
Fertilizers........ Free. 
Explosives.. Free. 
PT a pea E Free. 
Flax and hemp, dressed. Free. 
Go Free. 
Wool oo ipi TARN, * Pree: 
Agricultu W . 
Boots and shoes, of leathe Free. 
Salt Free. 
Free. 
Charcoal. <.3 se sssdese: Free. 
‘Typewriters and supplies Free. 
Turpentine and rosin...........--.--.-- Free, 
Sewing machines, cases and attachmen Free. 


1 From Dec. 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. 


Mr. OWEN. That table shows overwhelmingly and conclu- 
sively that labor in this country, under the revenue tariff passed 
by the Democratic Congress, is fully and completely protected ; 
and the only difficulty about it is that the protection the Demo- 
crats have tried to give to labor has been so largely diverted and 
“sneaked ” into the pockets of other people. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEBCH OF HON. ROBERT L. OWEN, DELIVERED IN THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, TUESDAY, JUNE 15, 1909, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, no consideration would induce 
me to propose or contend for a tariff reduction which would 
seriously harm any American industry whose existence is justi- 
fied by the natural resources of our country. 

Upon my oath as a Senator of the United -States I feel 
charged with a solemn responsibility of defending the welfare 
of the people of the United States, including as vigorously and 
as distinctly the interests of the people of Maine, of Rhode 
Island, or of California as the interests of the people of Okla- 
homa. I shall discharge that duty as an American in a broad 
and liberal spirit, with patience, with tolerance, and perfect 
fairness, 

By that sense of duty I have felt impelled to submit to the 
Senate the reasons which make it impossible for me to support 
H. R. 1488. I can not agree to the passage of this bill without 
the registration of a solemn protest against it. I plainly see 
the evil results upon the people of the United States which 
have followed the McKinley bill and the Dingley bill and which 
must follow the passage of a worse measure. 

Mr, President, I am not unmindful that what I shall say will 
not deter the managers of this bill in the Senate in the least 
from their predetermined course, but I deem it my duty to 
place upon the records of the Senate and of the United States 
the reasons which justify my protest and from which future 
students may perhaps find something of value in determining 
this question, when they shall consider it with intellectual and 
moral integrity and not in a spirit of trade, of barter, or of 
eusy compliance with the demand of special interests whose lob- 
byists swarm the corridors of this Capitol. 

Mr. President, mere denunciation of a bill, or of the managers 
of the bill, I regard as serving no good purpose unless proof is 
offered which shall be convincing to thoughtful and honest men 
that the condemnation is thoroughly justified. 

In pointing out the injurious effects of what I shall demon- 
strate to be a monopoly-protecting tariff upon our entire people, 
including every class of consumers, every class of producers, 
every class of manufacturers or distributers or merchants 
except the masters of monopoly, I shall do so dispassion- 
utely, with a composed temper and with an earnest desire 
to offer reasons, at least, to those now trusted by our people 
with power why they should not persist in a policy full of in- 
jury and harm to the Republic. 

I shall be compelled in this discussion to point out the logical 
consequences of a monopoly-protecting tariff; its effect, its dan- 
gerous effect, in piling up stupendous wealth on the one side in 
the hands of its favorites and in causing great wretchedness 
and poverty on the other side among the weaker and more de- 
fenseless classes of our people. 


When 1 point out the unavoidable effect of extreme poverty 


as the necessary complement of unlimited wealth in the hands 


of the few accumulated under the shelter of law, I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that the dark picture of human misery 
which the truth compels me to portray breathes from me no 
spirit of pessimism, because I am full of hope. I recognize the 
immediate dawn of better things and an early remedy. The 
increasing intelligence of our people already begins to under- 
stand the causes of these conditions and to formulate the 
natural and reasonable remedy for their correction. The spirit 
of benevolence and of patriotism which characterizes the great 
body of our people and, I rejoice to say, moves a multitude of 
the beneficiaries of our unwise system gives promise for an 
early correction of the injurious consequences which naturally 
follow a prohibitive tariff, with its necessary brood of success- 
ful monopolies, by the reduction of that tariff; if not now, 
through the party in power, then by the unwearied Democracy 
that has been faithfully pointing out its evil for 25 years. I 
shall endeavor to point out some of the injurious consequences 
of the tariff-engendered monopolies and their crushing effect 
upon human life, but in doing so I shall not be understood as 
a pessimist, because I am precisely the contrary. 


OPTIMIST, 


Mr. President, I am an optimist; because I feel that the 
Anglo-Saxon race and the Teutonic blood represented in this 
country by millions of men of the northern races of Europe 
and Great Britain and the adopted sons of other great nations 
in our land have an unquenchable love of liberty, of justice, 
and of compassion, and will correct every evil of our great 
Government; because our forefathers distinguished themselves 
by a love of liberty that dared death in every form to establish 
it and maintain it in the bosom of this Republic; because our 
immediate forefathers not only loved liberty, but they practiced 
that form of government which made liberty a working force 
in the administration of this Government from the days when 
the town meeting in New England, in Massachusetts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in Connecticut, and in Rhode Island instructed their 
representatives according to the will of a free people. In those 
good old days when the Representative was not a machine-made 
politician, but was a Representative in the highest and best 
sense—of representing directly the opinions and the commercial 
interests of the common people who sent him. 


I am an optimist because of my perfect confidence in the great 
body of the American people, whose stability, patriotism, and 
common sense will control this country and direct it along sound 
paths of good government; because I see in many directions 
the gradual restoration of the right and power of the people 
to select their public servants directly, and directly require 
them to carry out their will. I rejoice to see the establishment 
of the initiative and referendum in Maine and in Oregon and 
in other States, as well as in Oklahoma, and the establishment 
of the direct primary in so many of our States. 

I rejoice to see the people instructing their legislatures in the 
selection of Senators, and while I did not receive any report 
from the Senator from Michigan, as chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, I had the honor to submit 
during the last Congress, for the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people, I have felt justified in being an optimist 
because I was able to point out 24 States in the Union that had 
requested from their legislative assemblage this restoration to 
the people of their ancient right of rule. 

Now, Mr. President, I am an optimist, notwithstanding the 
hostile attitude of the leaders now in control of the Senate, be- 
cause already there are 29 States. including Michigan, the State 
of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, in which the election of Senators is controlled by 
the direct voice of the people. (Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin, Of these California, Nevada, Idaho, and Michi- 
gan came in this year—1909.) It will only be a few short years 
when 46 of the States will be controlled in this manner; and 
when that day, comes no Senator in this Chamber will be so 
callous as to mock the pledges made to the people in national 
platforms, 

I am an optimist, Mr. President, because of the magnificent 
growth of our Republic under the blessings of liberty. 

From 5,000,000 people in 1800 we have over eighty-five 
millions in 1907. From five billions of wealth in 1800 we have 
a hundred and twenty-five billions in 1909. From a weak Nation 
we have become potentially the greatest Nation in the world; 
but above all, Mr. President, has been our increase in the means 
of intelligence. 
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Forests are now converted. into paper with lightning speed. 
Volumes innumerable, filled with learning upon every subject, 
are crowding into the pathway of knowledge; but chief of all 
the modern newspapers. filled with learning, wit, and humor, 
illustrated with splendid descriptions and photographs of every- 
thing “in the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth,” are thrust into the hands of the wayfaring 
man for a price incredibly small, so that he who runs may read 
and instantly learn what is transpiring in regard to everything 
of human interest at home and abroad, so that every citizen may 
know at breakfast every fact transpiring on earth that he cares 
to know, from the diplomatic questions of foreign courts to the 
wonderful home run of Cnsey on the Chicago ball grounds, 
from the market quotations of London and New York to the 
astonishing description of the last wild beast slain on the 
eastern coast of Africa by one of our very distinguished fellow 
citizens, 

While it is true that thirty-five thousand millions of dollars 
of the proceeds of human labor in the United States have passed 
into the hands of various corporations, and a very large part 
of all of the net proceeds of American labor have been improp- 
erly acquired by monopoly; and while 7,000,000 women have 
been driven from out the peaceful shelter of the American home 
into commercial rivalry with men; and while 5,000,000 children 
in like manner are being driven under the commercial whip to 
sacrifice their youth, im large part, to the demand of Mammon; 
and while there are many millions of men who regard life with 
great anxiety, constantly in fear of the drastic power of extreme 
poverty and lack of employment, still I see that the American 
workman, in the factories of our land, have exhibited a net 
output per capita of over twelve hundred dollars, from which 
the legitimate demand on him for the support of an American 
family can be met and still leave a large surplus earning. 

The American people have shown that they are iar more than 
abundantly capable of sustaining themselves and making the 
mort substantial contribution to the wealth of the Republic 
and of the world and still leave themselves reasonable leisure. 

And, finally, Mr. President, I am an optimist because I believe 
that the American people—who love liberty, who believe in self- 
government, who believe in mercy and in charity as well as in 
industry and providence—will see to it that this Government is 
so conducted by their representatives that in the future there 
shall be a more equitable distribution of the proceeds of human 
labor ; that we shali change the present policy, whose inevitable 
tendency is the useless, the vulgar, and insane enrichment of 
the few at the expense of the misery and sorrow and of the 
physical and spiritual degeneration of millions of men, women, 
and children who are now submerged by the devices of com- 
mercialism gone mad. 

The bill should not pass. 

BECAUSE IT is CONTRARY TO THE WILL OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

Mr. President, the American people were promised by both 
parties a reduction of the tariff, and had a right to expect 
substantial reduction. The representatives of one-half of the 
people, assembled at Denver, emphasized this mutter most vig- 
orously in the Democratic platform in the following language: 


We welcome the belated promise of tariff reform now offered the 
Republican. Party. * * á e * 


This platform declared: 


The people can not safely intrust the execution of this important 
work to a 8 is so deeply obligated to the highly protected 
interests as is Republican. Party. 


This platform states: 


We call attention to the significant fact that the relief 
was 1 sen unf after the coming election—an el te succeed 
in. which the jican Party must have the same support from the 

of the high protective tariff as it has always heretofore 

viewed gui them, and. to the further fact that during ges of unin- 

terrup power no whatever has been taken by the Republican 
Congress to correct the admittedly existing tariff iniquities. 


This platform further declared: 
We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties, * *% © 


The party to which I have the honor to belong has, since 
1876, denmnded a proper reform of the inequalities, injustices, 
and false pretenses of n tariff controlled by selfish interests at 
the expense of the American people. 

It never has, Mr. President, at any time contemplated so re- 
ducing the tariff as to injuriously affect any legitimate industry 
whatever. On the contrary, while it has pointed vigorously to 
the fraud and false pretenses of the monopoly protecting turiff, 
it always has been mindful of the rights of capital legitimately 
employed in manufacture, and equal; mindful of labor em- 
ployed im industries established under the shelter of our tariff 
system. 


In 1884 the Democratic national platform said: 

Many industries have come to rely upon legislation for successful 
continuance, so that — 5 change of law must be at every step regard- 
ful of the labor and capita! thus involved. The process of reform must 
be pes in the execution to this plain dictate of justice; all taga- 
tion shall be limited to the requirements of economical government. 
The necessary reduction of taxation can and must be effected without 
depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with 
forei or and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be 
ample to cover any increased cost of production which may esist in 
consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

The practice of writing these schedules at prohibitive rates 
and preventing competition and engendering monopoly has been 
fiercely condemned by the Democracy as “robbery of the great 
majority for the benefit of the few” (1892). It has demanded 
a constitutional tariff drawn for the purpose of revenue, but 
has not condemned the unavoidable incidental protection which 
any tariff for revenue, or for revenue only, unavoidably affords, 
and which will always be found sufficient for the incidental 
protection of legitimate industry. 

The reason why protection as PRACTICED has been denounced 
as “robbery” is because such schedules have been drawn not 
for constitutional revenue purposes, but to shelter monopoly and 
permit monopoly to wrongful tax the people under the color of 
& pretended revenue law. 

The party to which I have the honor to belong, therefore 
(1908), welcomed the promise of tariff reform offered by the 
Republican Party in 1908 on the basis of “the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad,” for the 
obvious reason that a tariff so drawn would necessarily be a 
tariff for revenue with only such incidental protection as justice 
and common sense requires. 

It was this kind of tariff law drawn in 1846, with which both 
parties were well satisfied in 1856. If this law were now so 
drawn, the contention between the two great parties on this 
issue would necessarily cease. [For party platforms compared 
see Exhibit 11.] 

The party leaders of both great parties declared the purpose 
of reducing the tariff downward. No manner of explanation 
or evasion can alter the substantial truth that it Was the ex- 
pressed will of the American people making itseif felt through 
both party platforms and through both party leaders that there 
should be a substantial reduction of tariff duties. 

The Republican platform of 1908 declares “ unequivocally "— 
a remarkable word in a platform, and suggests the purpose of 


equivocation—*for revision of the tariff by special session of 


the Congress immediately following the inauguration of the 
next President,” and says: 


In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to American industries, 

The platform also says that it is the Republican policy— 


To 2 without excessive duties the security against foreign 
tion to which American manufacturers, farmers, and producers 

are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of liv of the 
wageworkers of this country, who are the most direct benefi es of 
the protective system, 

Excessive duties are here condemned by the leaders of the Re- 
publican Party, and in 1904 the Republican platform declared: 

The measure of protection should always at least equal the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

Even in the majority report of the House committee, page 2, 
section 1, they declared: 


While duties should be protective, they should be ad as nearly 
as ponpe to represent the difference- in cost of product at home and 


IT VIOLATES THE REPUBLICAN PLEDGES, 

The rates of the bill submitted by the Finance Committee 
average higher than the Dingley bill and are not a reduction 
at all. 

The chairman of the Committee on Finance ostentatiously sets 
forth 379 items on which reductions are made. 

These reductions, as will appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 5 and by Exhibit 12, I here submit, are items of no na- 
tional importance. Two hundred and seventy-four of these 
items involve articles whose imports are less thun $25,000, or 
severally less. than one-thirtieth part of 1 penny gross imports 
per capita. The table which I sibmit gives the items in excess 
where the imports of such articles amounted to over 525.000, 
and the table discloses the fact that the total imports except- 
ing lumber was extremely small, and that the pretended reduc- 
tions are of no importance, while the increases are of substantial 
importance. 

Mr. President, this bill should not pass, because it violates the 
pledges of the Republican Party and of the Republican leader 
during the last campaign. The party platform, I have shown 
above, is unequivocal. Its reasonable and natural interpreta- 
tion is plain. The Senator from Indiana on May 25 set forth 


1916. 


at great length the declarations of the President of the United 
States, quoting him as pledging the American people 


Genuine and honest revision * substantially a revision 
downward, though there will probably be a few exceptions— 

As delivered by the President September 24, 1908. 

No wonder the Republican Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son] demands to know what this special session was called for, 
if it was merely to rewrite the Dingley bill. 

No wonder the Republican Senators from, Iowa, Indiana, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wisconsin and other States vehe- 
mently protest against this betrayal of the party pledge. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will explain in vain to the Ameri- 
can people that it was not the purpose of the party to have a 
substantial revision downward, as the President said, September 
24, 1908, at Milwaukee. 

The President in his inaugural address reiterated his con- 
struction of the purposes of the party, as was strongly pointed 
out by the Senator from Indiana, and stated in the most positive 
manner : 

ecessary, theref. tariff wn in 
. „ 8 by the 
party in power. 

And on December 17 last the President is quoted as having 
said before the Ohio Society: 

Better no revision at all, better that the new bill should fail, uniess 

e have an honest and thorough revision on the basis laid down and 
principles outlined in the party platform. 

The Republican platform declared in 1904 for a tariff law 
merely “equal to the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad,” and in 1908 likewise declared for— 

Such duties as jan the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and ab: 

And yet the leaders of that party, neither in the House nor 
in the Senate, have concerned themselves to compile “the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad,” although 
they have submitted many volumes of thousands of pages of 
confused miscellany, a small portion under oath, a large portion 
not under oath, with no safeguard whatever, and coming from 
selfish interests seeking the privilege of monopoly over the 
American people. : : 

When I, as a Senator of the United States, representing the 
people of the United States from Maine to California, and en- 
titled by the honor and dignity of my position to a proper an- 
swer, demand to know why the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad” had not been compiled as a basis 
for the drafting of this statute, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire rises in his place and solemnly advises me that my inquiry 
is “absurd.” [Turning to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mr. Gartuncer.} He will find his remarks on page 2214 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The suggestion is made by other Republican leaders that the 
information can not be obtained, and when I myself offer over 
446 items which had been compiled 10 years ago by Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, they show themselves ac- 
quainted with the matter, confess that this information can be 
obtained, and plead that the report is not up to date. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, rises in his place, and, with a fine sense of humor 
excited by my request and inquiry why the difference in cost of 
production had not been compiled, advises me with amused satire 
that he will have a clerk compile for me a list of publications 
relating to the tariff, but will be unable to furnish me with the 
intelligence to digest them. 

I shall not question the intelligence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, nor shall I reply to him in kind. I 
appeal from him to the American people, who will not hold him 
guiltless for his callous and reprehensible conduct in this 
matter. 

Mr. President, I keenly regret to feel impelled to comment in 
this manner upon the conduct of public business in the Senate. 
Not only has the chairman of the Commitee on Finance not 
furnished the Senate “the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad;” not only has he not made a proper re- 
port to the Senate in regard to this matter; not only has he 
replied with satirical indifference to a respectful demand for 
proper information which he was charged with the duty of ob- 
taining, but he has withheld information upon this point ob- 
tained by our Department of State, through the German Gov- 
ernment, for the express purpose of our enlightenment. He has 
done, Mr. President, what is infinitely more reprehensible; he 
has refused to the Senator of Virginia and to the other Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate Finance Committee the privilege 
of having the same information as he himself has enjoyed by 
virtue of being an officer of this body ; and when, Mr. President, 
his attention is called to this unjus* and unconstitutional con- 
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duct, he justifies it by quoting from an evil precedent of Demo- 
cratic origin and seemed to think he had fully answered for 
this breach of duty. 

Mr. President, a bad Demoeratic precedent is no more re- 
spectable to me than a bad precedent from any other source. 

The conduct of the chairman of the Committee on Finance in 
holding secret meetings with regard to this public matter and 
in giving repeated confidential audiences to the agents of mo- 
nopoly, whose advice is inflnencing the various paragraphs of 
this bill in their own interests against the interests of the Amer- 
ican people, is a bad precedent either to set or to follow, and 
puts the management of the Senate of the United States under 
the suspicion of a want of frankness and of a want of sincerity 
in drawing these schedules. It is of the highest national im- 
portance that the Senate of the United States and every Member 
of it should not only be above suspicion, but, as far as possible, 
beyond danger of being deceived or misled. 

This evil precedent has already borne bad fruit, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance has been induced to put into 
this bill and to retain in this bill many so-called jokers "— 
that. is, words and phrases, innocent in appearance, with far- 
reaching consequences, favorable to the beneficiary and unfavor- 
able to the people. These devices have already been pointed out 
on the floor, and I shall not pause to enumerate them. No court 
of justice, and no high official of Government charged with a 
sacred trust should permit himself to conduct “ star-chamber 
proceedings,” because it is almost sure to bring upon himself the 
odium of suspicion and public hostility as a Member of the 
United States Senate. ` 

I enter my emphatie protest against this conduct of the publie 

as a precedent. It should not be permitted to stand 
as a precedent. 

The poor excuse that the Democratic Members were lately 
furnished with the assistance of two statisticians does not in 
the least degree excuse this grossly improper method of conduct- 
ing the public business, These experts were not furnished until 
it was too late to use their services advantageously for the 
proper digest and amendment of this bill. 

For over a year the Republican Members have given it out 
that they were preparing this bill, and yet with all this time 
they have never yet furnished either the House or Senate with 
“the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad” 
of the items in the paragraphs of the Dingley bill, which they 
were honor bound to do by the platform of 1904 and by the plat- 
form of 1908, which required the redrawing ‘of these paragraphs 
on this precise basis. 

They can furnish no explanation of this astonishing and 
shocking neglect of duty, except perhaps the explanation offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina, who humorously apolo- 
gized for them— 

That they could not be expected to furnish a rope with which to hang 
themselves. 

Is it possible, Mr. President, that men of nobility and char- 
acter, that Senators trusted by the people with such power; 
have knowingly refused to compile “ the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad“ on the items of the Dingley 
bill for our present guidance because they intended to break 
faith with the American people and did not dare to make the 
truth manifest by compiling this damning evidence of their 
betrayal of their party pledges? 

Whatever the purpose, Mr. President, the responsible authori- 
ties of the Senate in charge of this bill have furnished every- 
thing else except the evidence in point, and have obscured the 
issues both in the Senate and House by many volumes of undi- 
gested and undigestible matter, as well calculated to confuse 
the mind of an intelligent and laborious legislator as the huge 
volumes of testimony bundled before the petit jury in the crim- 
inal-rich cases, for the purpose of befogging the issue and as- 
suring a miscarriage of justice. 

In answer to my resolute demand for this information, the 
managers of the Senate, presenting and sustaining this bill, 
undertook to ridicule and discourage the inquiry. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance [Mr. Aldrich] indulges in 
satire, evasion, and suggests a lack of intelligence in the inquiry. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] declares 
the inquiry absurd. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Carter] 
suggests that Senators can not expect to be fed with an intel- 
lectual spoon, and so forth. And this is the utterly contemptible 
and pusillanimous manner in which party pledges are redeemed. 
This is the answer made to a respectful inquiry, why this infor- 
mation is not furnished as to “ the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad,” and why this bill is not written 
in the light of this evidence, as the party pledged itself to do to 
the American people. 
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Mr. President, the Republican leaders in charge of this bill 
occupy a position absolutely and utterly indefensible. They 
have boldly and openly violated the pledges of the party and 
have sacrificed the interests of the American people to benefit 
those selfish interests which are using these high schedules for 
the purpose of sheltering monopoly. 

Mr. President, I can not help but believe that the Republican 
leaders, acting through the subtle influence of machine politics, 
have been led into a support of these high schedules without 
fully realizing that they are violating their party pledges, which 
confines them to the difference of the cost of production at home 
and abroad, but haying made the error, defend it from false 
pride of opinion. 

They have been, not perhaps quite hypnotized, but over- 
whelmed with the “ power of suggestion“ enveloping them and 
creating the atmosphere and controlling environment established 
by a swarm of attorneys, special pleaders, and fasinating rep- 
resentatives of the high-tariff beneficiaries. 

They seem to have entirely lost sight of the principle of pro- 
tection taught by their forefathers and defended by their own 


platform. This bill ought not to pass. 
. BECAUSE IT VIOLATES THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF LEGITIMATE PROTECTION, 
WHICH DOES NOT ENGENDER OR DEFEND MONOPOLY. 


This bill ought not to pass, because it violates the principle 
of protection from beginning to end. 
| Mr. President, if there is one thing that ought to be more 
thoroughly understood than another in this country it is— 


The principle of legitimate protection. 


There is not the slightest doubt about what it means from the 
days of Alexander Hamilton to this good day. The meaning of 
protection is absolutely clear to all students of economy, and 
that is a duty under a constitutional revenue tariff, so levied 
as to equal “the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad,” and thus enable the American manufacturer to meet 
on equal terms the competition of the foreign manufacturer, 
who enjoys cheaper labor or more favorable conditions, but 
not to establish monopoly by prohibitive duties. 

Alexander Hamilton, in his famous report on the encourage- 
ment of manufacturers, gives the reasons for this policy. It 
was accepted by Washington, by Jefferson, by Madison, by 
Andrew Jackson, and various Democratic leaders down to the 
days of Samuel J. Tilden and Grover Cleveland, and has not 
meon denied, as far as I am informed, by any great Democratic 
eader. - 

The Democratic platform of 1884 vigorously declared that in 
reducing the tariff the reduction— 


Must be effected without depriving American labor of the ability to 
compete successfully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower 
rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost of produc- 
tion which may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages pre- 
vailing in this country. 


And the Republican platform of 1904 says: 


The measure of 3 should always, at least, equal the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. 


And this doctrine is repeated again in the tariff of 190S in the 
following words: 
The true principle of protection is best maintained by the imposition 


of such duties as will equal ithe difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. 


The Republican platform of 1908, however, adds the words; 
Together with a reasonable profit to American industries. 


This latter is not the doctrine of protection. It is the political 
wedge of monopoly. It is the latest political device of those 
who have been fraudulently building up monopoly under color 
of the doctrine of protection. 

The Democrats have sincerely and justly declared “ Repub- 
lican protection” a fraud and the shelter of monopoly. The 
Republicans have unjustly and deceitfully declared the Demo- 
cratic. tariff for revenue to be free trade. 

I shall undertake, Mr. President, to show that the tariff under 
the doctrine for revenue would be three times as high as a tariff 
drawn purely for purposes of protection under the principles 
laid down in the Republican platform of equaling the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, if it were honestly 
drawn. 

The Democratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue is not free 
. trade or anything which approximates it. It is a tariff high 
enough to abundantly afford every protection to any American 
industry which it has an honest right to ask, as I shall imme- 
diately show. 

The Democratic doctrine has been the correct one; that is, a 
tariff as low as cconomical government will permit, and not so 
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low as to injure any legitimate industry established under our 
tariff system, contending that a tariff for revenue properly 
drawn will meet by incidental protection every legitimate 
demand. 

I shall not pause to discuss the difference between the two 
parties. I shall content myself with showing that this bill does 
not conform to the principle of legitimate protection, absolute or 
incidental, laid down by either party, but under the pretense of 


protecting American labor and American capital legitimately | 


employed it is written in such a manner as to utterly ignore the 
principles of protection as taught by the Republicans themselves. 
This will be perfectly obvious to any man who will take the 
schedules submitted under the head of “ Estimated revenues of 
this bill,” of April 12, 1909, showing the rates proposed by this 
ppa bill and the comparison of the rates with ihe Dingley 


THE DIFFERENCE IN THE COST OF PRODUCTION AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The cost of production depends on materials and labor. 

Materials are as cheap in the markets of the world to the 
American as to the European, except as we tax import of raw 
material by our own statute. Our policy, with few exceptions, 
is to admit raw material free, so that the question of the rel- 
ative cost of materials is of very small relative importance. 

Our manufacturers get free raw materials for their export 
business by refund of duties paid. i 

Many materials are cheaper in the United States than they 
ara abroad, except where controlled by our unrestrained monop- 
olies. 


LABOR COST, 


Labor cost in wages in the protected industrics, measured by 
efficiency and the purchasing power of wages paid to labor, is 
approximately the same in the United States as in Europe, ex- 
cept where the American wage earner is highly organized. 

1. I shall undertake to show that this is true by showing that 
the money paid American labor in protected industries is ap- 
proximately on an average but little more than that paid in 
Europe. 

2. That the American workman is fticice as efficient, and be- 
cause of efficiency is entitled to twice the wage of the European 
workman, and that the difference in labor cost compared to the 
value of the product is in favor of the American manufacturer. 

3. I shall undertake to show that $150 of wages in the 
United States buys only what a hundred dollars buys in Europe 
in manufactured goods, and for this reason the American man- 
ufacturer does not pay his labor as much in proportion to work 
done as the European manufacturer, . 

4. I shall undertake to show, finally, that the total percentage 
of wages to the gross product of all American manufacturers 
is only 17.8 per cent of the gross value of the product, and, 
therefore, that the difference in the cost of production in the 
United States and abroad must be on an average less than this 
percentage. If labor abroad cost half as much as in the United 
States, as the high protectionists pretend, then the difference in 
cost of production necessary to be provided for by a purely pro- 
tective tariff would be less than the average of 10 per cent, 
while a revenue tariff would be between 30 and 40 per cent. 

I shall undertake to show the bad effect of a prohibitive 
tariff on wages, on commerce, on distribution of wealth, and in 
corrupting of public and private life. 


3. Effect of prohibitive tariff. 
ON WAGES. 


(4) Has lowered wages relative to product. 

(b) Has lowered wages in protected industries compared to 
unprotected industries. ; 

(c) Has lowered purchasing power of wages. 

(d) Has established monopoly, and, consequently, 

1. Has prevented or obstructed the organization of labor. - 

2. Restricted output and diminished demand for labor. 

3. Has substituted foreign pauper labor for American labor, 

4. Has required ruinous hours. 

5. Subjected labor to bad housing, bad water, insanitary con- 
ditions. 

6..Has incréased mortality of labor. 

7. Has destroyed political liberty of its labor in large measure. 

8. Has impaired labor’s commercial independence. 

9. Has appropriated all the net proceeds of labor and accumu- 
lated it in the hands of the few. 


ON COMMERCE. 
(a) Has weakened our imports and exports. 


(b) Has diminished the output of smaller factories, depend- 
ing for material on monopolies. 
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(c) Has raised prices in United States 50 per cent above the 
prices abroad, thus diminishing consumption. 

1. This means a ruinous tax on the man or woman with 
fixed income. A man with income of $1,500 has one-third of 
income confiscated by monopolies’ high prices. 

This affects all men with fired income. The clerk, the serv- 
ant, the Goyernment employee, the pensioner, the man receiving 
fixed return from inyestment, yields one-third of it all to 
monopoly. 

ON DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


1. It has piled up enormous wealth in few hands, which now 
grows with accumulating force, absorbing all natural oppor- 
tunities of life. The oil fields, coal, ore, timber, transportation 
and transmission services, municipal franchises, real estate, 
water powers, with the inevitable result, if not checked, of 
commercial mastery and commercial slavery and destruction 
of political independence, 

2. It has corrupted our public life, our elections, our cities, 
our courts, legislatures, and executive officers, and our private 
citizens. 


FIRST. RELATIVE LABOR COST. 


Mr. President, I wish to point out the relative labor cost, be- 
cause in considering this matter as a student, I have faithfully 
undertaken to do so. What I shall say will be as a student of 
this matter and not as a mere controversialist—and I defy 
the Committee on Finance to challenge the accuracy of the 
figures which I submit to the Senate—the labor cost of material 
is the first great factor that ought to be considered by the Sen- 
ate. The percentage which labor bears to various products, as 
shown by our statistical tables, is carefully set forth in Exhibit 
1, taken from volumes 7-10 on manufactures of our Federal 
census. 

It is true that the Census Bureau neglected to work out the 
percentages of labor cost, but that is a mathematical problem 
easy of solution, to which I have given industrious attention. 
J call the attention of the Senate to these percentages, which 
are of vital importance if this bill is to be written in a spirit 
of integrity. From this table it appears that labor’s share of 
the gross product in the food industries was 5.7 per cent; in 
textiles, 19.5 per cent; in iron and steel, 22.10 per cent; lumber, 
27.4 per cent; leather industries, 16.5 per cent; in paper and 
printing, 21.6 per cent; in liquors and beverages, 8.9 per cent; 
in chemicals and allied products, 8 per cent; clay, glass, and 
stone products, 87.1 per cent; in metals and metal products, 
12.7 per cent; tobacco products, 18.9 per cent; for vehicles for 
land transportation, 34.4 per cent; in shipbuilding, 35.2 per 
cent; in miscellaneous industries, 19.9 per cent. r 

The average of wages paid to labor, compared with the gross 
product in the 14 great industries, therefore, is only 19.7 per 
cent of the gross product. And yet the leaders bring in this 
bill with the average three times as high as the total labor cost 
and ask us, representing the people of the United States, to 
accept it without a murmur and without a protest. They have 
neglected to point out the difference of the cost of production 
at home and abroad. I have undertaken to do so, and to put 
upon the records of the Senate a lasting memorial of what this 
cost is, that they shall not leave this matter without explana- 
tion to the people of the United States. It shall be recorded 
and it is recorded by the tables which I shall immediately 
submit. . ` 

Mr. President, before I submit these tables, however, I wish 
to enll attention to the report of Carroll D. Wright. I have sug- 
gested heretofore to the managers of this bill that they might 
consult the tables of Carroll D. Wright with advantage. He 
offers 446 different articles, with the total labor cost measured 
to the cent in each and every one of them, taking this informa- 
tion from the United States, from Germany, from Belgium, from 
England, and he verifies in these particular instances the accu- 
racy of our general tables taken from the Census Bureau. 

Obviously, the difference in the percentage which the wages 
of labor abroad would bear to manufactured products in like 
great industries will be somewhat similar to the percentage in 
this country. Wages are somewhat cheaper abroad in the pro- 
tected industries than they are in this country; and if the aver- 
age wage was only half abroad what it is at home, the differ- 
ence in the cost of wages at home and abroad would not exceed 
10 per cent ad valorem on the gross products of labor in all of 
our 14 great groups of manufacturing industries; but when it 
is remembered that American labor is twice as productive in 
this country as it is abroad, even this 10 per cent disappears. 
Notwithstanding this important and vital fact, the representa- 
tives of high protection continually declaim that a 50 per cent 
tariff is almost solely and exclusively in the interest of the 


American laborer and for the protection of the American manu- 
facturer from bankruptcy. 
THE LOWER WAGES IN EVROPE OFFSET BY GREATER EFFICIENCY OF AMERI- 
CAN LABOR, 
James G. Blaine once said: 


That the actual labor cost of the American product is less because 
the effectiveness of American labor was superior to that of the working- 
man of any other nation on earth. 

Prof. William G. Clark, indorsed as an authority by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Ga.tincer], in the Engineering 
Magazine for May, 1904, submits a table, which he bases on 
official data, showing the comparative productivity of American 
labor for the year 1900, as follows, to wit: 


American, average annual output 
Canadian, average annual output. 


— 


Australian, average annual output 900 
French, average annual output — 640 
England, average annual output 556 
German, average annual output 2244 460 


I do not assert that these figures are strictly correct, but be- 
lieve it will be generally conceded that the American workman 
has at least twice the efficiency of the Eurepean workman, be- 
cause of the use of superior machinery, modern appliances, and 
more effective invention. 

PER CENT OF WAGES TO VALUB OF PRODUCT NOT CONSIDERED IN TARIFF 
RATES OF PENDING BILL, 

The percentage which labor receives upon the gross product in 
the textiles industry, for example, as compiled by our own census 
on manufactures, is only 19.5 per cent; and yet when the woolen 
schedule, for example, is examined, the present bill puts yarn, 143 
per eent (par, 373) ; knit fabrics, 141 per cent (par. 374) ; plushes 
and other pile fabrics, 141 per cent; wool advanced in any man- 
ner beyond scouring, 140 per cent; woolen cloths or worsted, 134 
per cent (par. 374); blankets, 107 per cent; flannels for under- 
wear, 143 per cent; dress goods, coat linings, and so forth, 105 
per cent (par. 376) ; felts, not woven, 95 per cent; wearing ap- 
parel, clothes, dolman, jackets, ulsters, and so forth, for ladies 
and children, 80 per cent; hats of wool, 92 per cent; shawls, 92 
per cent; woolen carpets, 114 per cent (par. 389). 

Grossly violating the principle of protection, even from the 
Republican standpoint, and even in cotton cloth, which is par- 
ticularly needed by our poorest people. cotton carpets are taxed 
50 per cent (par. 389). Cotton cloth, 42 per cent, and as high as 
G1 per cent for different kinds of cotton cloth; cotton handker- 
chiefs, 55 per cent; cotton sleeve linings, 58 per cent. 

Mr. President, the cost of labor in transforming wool and 
cotton into cloth is small. It does not exceed an average of 25 
per cent, and in England it is slightly more than in the United 
States, because the labor there is not so efficient as in the 
United States; and the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad as far as the labor cost in cotton and woolen 
cloth is concerned is almost a negligible quantity. 

It will not do, Mr. President, to attempt to deceive anyone 
by pretending that the difference in cost of production of items 
on this bill at home and abroad is not available, or that it 
would take years to compile it, as the managers of this bill have 
asserted on the floor of the Senate during this debate. It is 
available, and it has been collected on many sample products. 

I had the honor to submit to the Senate, during the present 
session, the report of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
of 1898, who carefully examined into this question of costs; giv- 
ing the precise amounts of costs in 446 instances. And in re- 
gard to woolen goods he shows that No. 1 woolen yarn can be 
made at a labor cost of 5.44 per cent of the finished product 
(S. Doc. 20, 55th Cong., 3d sess., p. 84); that woolen yarn 
No. 2 could be made with a labor cost of 4.74 per cent of the 
finished product; that woolen yarn No. 3 could be made for 
7.11 per cent of the finished product; that woolen yarn No, 4 
could be made for 6.49 per cent of the finished product; that 
woolen yarn No. 5 could be made at a cost of 7.71 per cent of 
the finished product; that woolen yarn No. 6 could be made at 
a labor cost of 9.29 per cent of the finished product; and in- 
cluding the entire cost of labor in transformation materials, 
which are shown in No. 426, that woolen cloth in the United 
States, 55 inches wide, 24 ounces to the yard, can be made at a 
labor cost of 16.44 per cent of the finished product. 

But the Committee on Finance approve a rate of 143 per cent 
on woolen yarn. : 

Mr. President, if I should point out all of such inequalities 
between the cost of production at home and abroad and the 
rates fixed by this bill, with its 4,000 items, it would require 
a volume and many days of time. I therefore content myself 
with a complete demonstration of the general character of this 
bill in its indifference to the principles of protection as laid 
down in the Republican platform, and will then proceed with 
other considerations. 
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Woolen goods—Continued, 
No. 396.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 

Brown-gray : low grade; cotton warp and wool filling; warp, No, 10; 
filling, 4 cut; 24 threads of warp and 22 picks of filling per inch; size, 
50x72 inches; weight, 5 pounds. 


I take a few items from Carroll D. Wright's report, giving the 
cost of labor in transforming wool into blankets in the United 
States, compiled by him under the instructions of the Senate 10 
years ago, and of woolen cloth. 

He explains that this ork was obtained directly: from the 


manufacturers by the Department of Labor, using “ experts Amount. Per cent 
from the department detailed for that purpose.” "| of total. 
He shows the total cost of labor in blankets, cloth, and woolen GY ties} 
yarns to be from 5 ner cent to 30 per cent Cost of labor in transforming materials Lb aS 0.0835 4s. 13 
[From report of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 1898, by e A 5 — 1.87 
experts on cost, in answer to Senate resolution.] CCCCCCCCCCTTTTCTTTTTTTVT0T0TCCTCT0T0TTTTT T nae: UH | 100. 00 


Woolen goods. 


No. 390.—Blanket4: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
White; best grade; all wool; — 16 cut; filling, 10 cut; 46 threads 
of warp and 38 picks of filing per inch; size, 72x 80 inches; weight, 6 


No. 397.— Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 


34 threads of warp and 32 picks of filling per inch; size, GOx72 inches ; 
weight, 6 pounds, 


pounds, E 
Amount. oF} — 7 
Cost of labor in transforming materials.. 80.0750 20.99 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 175 70. 10 
Cost of labor in transforming materials e v Tabane ee DENSES 2508 100.09 
Cost of materials and all other i : 


No, 398.— Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 

Blue; cotton warp and wool filling; warp, No. 10; filling. 4 cul; 
333 threads of warp and 38 picks of filling per inch; size, GOxT6 inches; 
weight, 33 pounds. : 


No. 891.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 


White; navy; all woo!; warp, 73 cut; filling, cut; 24 threads of I= 
Warp and 24 picks or filling per inch; size, 5852 78 inches; weight, 33 | Amount 5 
pounds. \ 

- Cost of labor in transforming materials. | | 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 0. va | ae 
| 70. 
TTT AN A A ES EETA 3038 | 100.00 


No. 399.— Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound, 
Horse; best grade; all wool; warp and filling, both 5 cut; 24 threads 
75 ahd cag 24 picks of filling per inch; size, 84x90 inches; weight, 
pounds. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials. 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


OGM ONE asi dant vee cs catetiessas soasmeney ieee oe 


8 Amount. y td 
No. 392.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. of total. 
White ; medium grade: all wool; same penera! 9 TAG cies (Ce os ESTEAR TERE AE AT IRSA ET RAPT EIR CIRI (ORLE ae N 
No. 390, ‘put made of cheaper quality wool. Cost of labor in transforming materials. $0. 1050 20.22 
y Cost of materials and all other items except labor Ali 79.78 
Per cent neter — 5104 100. 00 


ol total. 


No. 400.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
Horse; medium grade; all wool; warp and filling, both 5 cut; 22 


Cost of labor in transforming materials. . 18.57 | threads of warp and 22 picks of filling per inch; size, 84x90 inches; 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 5 81.43 | weight, 7 pounds. s 


A ² AAA a ATE ‘ 100. 00 Per cent 


Amount. | o total. 


No. gos- Blankets: gaitea 1 177 7 i ath Lisp i 4 27 Cost of labor in transforming materials. $0, 0850 19, 07 

wool; warp, ent; ng. 9 cut; reads of warp an 1 ial 3 A 3007 50. 
picks of filling per inch; size, 58x76 inches; weight, 2 pound.” VV à LEAS, — — 
- Total ost 8 4457 100. 00 


Horse; plaid; all wool; warp and filling, both 43 cut 3 213 threads of 


No, 401.—Blankets: United States; 1897 : unit, 1 pent; 
warp and 17 picks of filling per inch; size, TSx80 inches; weight, 5 


pounds, 
Cost of labor in transforming materials........-.-.-.----------- 
No. 394.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. Cost of materials and all other items except Iubor 
White; best grade; cotton warp and wool filling; , No. 16; fillin Total cost Í 
10 cut; 52 threads of warp and 42 picks of filling per inch; size, 60x72 | {ON cost - 


C No. 402.—Blankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 


Horse; low grade; mixed wool and cotton; warp and filling, both 
4 cut; 20 threads of warp and 20 picks of filling per inch; size, 84x90 
inches; weight, 7 pounds. 


Per cent 
Amount. of total. 


ba 2 e an 1 Materials. e e $0. 125 15.76 
sera a Wiesn Phas . Cost of labor in transforming materials 
i A TE A AE cane ecsussponsesns .793 | 100.00 | Cost of materials and all other items except labor. .. .... 
- Felis... ES OI A 


No. 395.—Btankets: United States; 1897; unit, 1 pound. TEL -U : : 1. 
White; mixed cotton and wooli; warp, 10 cote filling, 10 cut; CCC 


2 t: 30 Horse; blue; cotton warp and wool filling; warp, No. 10; filling, 
panne: 5 1 — 8. ining ee inches; 4 cut: 32% threads of warp and 48 picks of filling per inch ; size, 84x90 


inches; weight, 7 pounds. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor Cost of materials and all other items except labo: 


les sdeeen sous ysame se esas nase s | X o AAA 8 


Blue-gray; cotton warp and wool filling; warp, No. 10; filling, 6 cut j 
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Woolen gogds- Continued. Woolen goods—Continued. 
No. 404.—Blankets: Belgium: 1897; unit. 1 pound. No. 411.—Cloth; United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
White; all wool, medium quality. Cheviot; 50 inches wide; weight, 32 ounces’ per Pit warp yarn, 
2-ply No. 24 worsted face and 2}-run wool; back weft yarn, 23-run 
face and 2-run back; 86 ends of warp and 60 picks of weft per inch, 


Per cent 
Amount. of total. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials N £0. 0825 14.99 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor - a -2977 £5.01 
hh E A 302 100.00 


No, 405.— Cloth: United States; March, 1898; unit, 1 yard. 

Beaver ; 54 inches wide; weight, 29 ounces per yard; warp yarn, No. 
16 colored cotton; weft yarn, f of 21 run and } of 1 run shoddy; 85 | No. 412.—Cloth; United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
ends of warp and 62 picks of weft per inch. Cheviot; 55 inches wide; weight, 28 ounces per yard; 1} run yarn 


used in both warp and weft; 38 ends of warp and 32 picks of weft 
Per Gant per inch, 
Amount. | o total. 
Set A ꝛ a ee aag . Amount. of 
Cost of labor in transforming materials. rs — —t—yt — — — 
Cost of materials and ali other items except labour — Se e e 20.22 28 
Ton e S OSA TAN ee N 100.00 | Cost of materials an: all other items except labor.............. 70 77. 55 


No, 406.— Cloth: United States: March, 1808; unit, 1 yard. ROPER SUS eerie . 

“assimere ; ches wide; weight, ounces per yard; warp yarn, | N, 413 loth: United States: 1807: unit, 1 

2 8 a 2 No. —0 =U ; yard. 

on i weft yarn, 21 run; 80 ends of warp and 30 picks of weft per Cheviot; half shoddy; 56 inches wide; weight, 22 ounces per yard; 
> 1ğ-run yarn is used in both warp and weft; 28 ends of warp and 20 

ends of weft per inch, 


— 


+ Cost of labor in transforming materials»... . .. . isoo 3237 T 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor ... ...... 64 16.19 | Cost of labor in transforming materials 20.15 28.20 
Netatrost 100.00 Cost of materials and all ot ber items except labor 3³ 71. 70 


RLT t r EE EE N, A O A 53 100. 00 

No: ees ee 8 8 unit, 1 —.— 
‘assimere ; nchen Wile. WADE ounces per yard; warp yarn, | No. 414.—Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 

2-run; weft yarn, 2j-run; 50 ends of warp and pleks of fing per Cheviot piece dyed; 55 inches wide; weight, 20 cancion r yard; 2 

inch, threads of 2 runs each, doubled and twisted, used in both warp and 

— ut4: — ett; 40 ends of warp and 80 picks of weft per inch. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials $0. 2100 23, 80 


Cost of materials and all other items except labor 6725 76.20 | Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
WOMAN on cc auth take ß . 8825 100. 00 : 
7 ( / / ( E N 100. 00 
No. 408.—Cloth: United States 1897; unit, 1 yard. — 


Cussimere; 54 inches wide; weight, 26 ounces per yard; warp yarn, | No. 415.—Cloth: United States; 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
4-run; weft yarn, 5-run; 75 ends of warp and picks of weft per Kersey; high grade; finely finished; 55 inches wide; geme 20 
inch. > ounces per yard; 44-run yarn is used in both warp and weft; 48 ends 
of warp and 48 picks of weft per inch. 


Per cent 


-| of total: Per cent 


of total. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials......................-. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials è 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor > 


No. 409.—Cloth; United States; 1897; unit, 1 yard. 416.— Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 

Caasimero) SE IBCDES WIIST AEDE et bak pey pen JarO s nd zen Venen: BS Inches wide; weight, 27 ounces Per yard; warp yarn, 4 . 
grun; weft yarn, S-run; GO ends of warp and 82 picks of weft per | pun; weft yarn, 44-run face and Z-run back; 76 ends of warp and 60 
ane picks of weft per inch. 


Per cent 
ol total. 


28.09 | Cost of labor in transforming materials. 
~ 71.91 | Cost of material; and al! other items except labor. 


100. 00 


Cost of labor in transforming materials....... 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


No, 410.—Cloth. United States; 1897; unit, 1 yard. No. 417.—Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Cassimere ; 55 inches wide ; weight, 22 ounces per ges ; 43-run yarn Kersey; piece dyed; 55 inches wide; weight, 32 ounces per yard; 

single, double, and twisted, is u in both warp and w ft; 38 ends of warp 22 of 7 run and 4 of 23 run; weft yarn, 4 of 5 run and 3 ot 

warp and 58 picks of weft per inch. 2} run; 88 ends of warp and 66 picks of weft per inch. A 


Cost of labor in transforming materials. $0. 2163 17.30 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 1.0337 82. 70 


Wed F 


100. 00 
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Thooien goods—Continued. 
No. 418.—CtToth: oe States: 1897; unit, 1 yard. 

Korsch; one-third shoddy ; 56 inches wide: weight, 28 ounces per 
yard; warp yarn, 20 ends of 8} run and 20 ends of 14 run per inch; 
weft yarn, 2 run; 40 ends of warp and 40 picks of weft per inch. 


Wooten goods—Continned, 
No, 425.—Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Whip cord; 55 inches wide; weight, 22 ounces per yard; warp yarn 
52 run and 9 run, twisted ; weft yarn, 4 run; 98 ends of warp and 46 
picks of weft per inch. 


No. 426.—Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 yard, 
Woolen cloth; 55 inches wide ; weight, 23 to 24 ounces v yard; 
WAED TAIN, 2-ply 3% run wool; weft yarn, 2-ply 4% worsted; 30 picks 


No. 419.—Oloth: United States: 8 N unit. 1 4 ze 
Kersey; half shoddy; piece dyed; inches wide; ve ght, 82 ounces 
23 I nea Gun tot tae h t yarn, 21 run: 


Bend ends of warp and 40 picks of weft per inch. 


è Cost of labor in transforming material. paii! 
Cost of labor in transforming materials Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor Total cost 


No. 427.—-Oloth: Great Britain; 1897; unit, 1 
54 inches 5 worsted war p dn —— wert: warp 2 


r fold No. 10 worsted: weft A.- J. and No. 30 twist 20 picks per inchs 


Frieze; 55 inches wide; weight, 32 ounces per 
as welt yarn, 11 run; 44 ends of warp and Ae Big pS meg weft — 


Cost ol labor in transf 
Cost of materials and 


No. 428.—Cloth: Great Britain; 1897; unit 1 yard, 
Melton; 54 inches wide; woolen warp and weft; warp No. 12; weft 
No. 12; 32 picks per inch. 


No. 421.—Cloth ; 3 States ; 1897 ; unit, 1 yard. 

Melton; 54 inches wide weight, 28 ounces per yard; warp yarn, 3 
poet weft yarn, 31 run; ends of warp and picks of weft per 

ch. 


r ves cccsnencennostsreneccsncecwsnescuncoesn 
S ˙ AA No. 420—Cloth: Grent Britain ; 1897; unit, 1 yard. 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor. ............. Undress worsted; 56 inches wide; woolen warp and weft; warp No. 
JJ! Ä 18; welt No. 18; 60 picks per inch 


No. 422.—Cloth< United States; Sighs age 1897; unit, 1 
Thibet ; 55 inches wide; t, 23 ounces per ard; pi 
used in both warp and weft ; ends of warp and 46 at are 
per inch. Cost of labor in transforming materials. 25.15 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor. 74.85 
ON RE EEP S NE E TITT 100. 00 


No. 430.—Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 1 yarn. 


423.—Oloth: United States; November, 1897, uni yard. Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Ne Thibet ; 1 Sree: 55 inches wide; weig ME 22 ounces per yard; | Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
warp yarn. 5 run; weft yarn, 1) run; 40 ends ds of warp 82 
00 


No. 2 yarn. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials . 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
No. 424.—Cloth: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 Ware... uu 1 S 
TVT 
. of oer per ‘ach, PREN oe Tas oun and 26 * ee yarn: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 


Cost of labor in transforming materials . $0. 0800 21.82 
. 2866 78. 
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Wooten goods—Continued, 


No. 0 1 — Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 
yarn. 


dae peated in transforming materials 
‘ost of materials and all other items except apatis 


No, 434—Woolen yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound, 
No. 3 yarn. 


Cost of labor in 


No. 435.— Woolen yarn: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 33 yarn. 


Sot ot aber io 
Cost of 


No. 426.—Woolen yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 


No. 4 yarn. 
Per cent 
Amount. oftotal 
Cost of labor in transforming materials............ 6. 49 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 93.51 
/ ATA «6350 100. 00 


No. ac ——Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 5 yarn. 


Cost of labor in t 


Bs he bait ge as yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
0. 5 


Per cent 
Amount. of total. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials . 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
NOE COSC Ps E E N A a A E O 


No. 439.—Woolen yarn: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 5} yarn. 


Cost of labor in 


No. 440. 2 Woealen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 6 yarn. 


Per cent 
Amount. of total. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials. $0. 0742 11.88 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor -5505 


ee e E a r a 


Woolen goods—Continued, 


No. 441.— Woolen yarn: United States; December, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
No. 6 yarn, 


Per cent 
Amount. of total. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials $0. 0637 9.29 
Cost of materials and all other items except labo -6218 90.71 
e N T S T ESE 


-6855 | o 


No. 442.— Woolen yarn: United States; 1897-98; unit, 1 pound, 


o. 8 yarn. 
Cost of labor in transforming materials 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 
N oCooCCCCGTTTGTCTGTCTCTCTCTT—T—T—TT 


No. Ate —Woolen yarn: United States; November, 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
Xo. 9 yarn. 


No. 3 mia pdt yarn: United States; 1897-1898; = 1 pound, 
0. 1 


Cost of labor in transforming materials 14.65 
Cost of materials and all other ft items except labor 35 
SDORML CORE a Scans sts cevuncensess econ on-eerectesaceneeccen 100. 00 

No, 445.—Woolen yarn: Belgium ; 1897; unit, 1 pound. 
Per cent 

“| of total. 

Cost of labor in transforming materials | 28. 66 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor.. | 73.34 
Cote ONE yas T EEA ß | 100. 00 


Cost of labor in transforming materials. 
Cost of materials and all other items except labor 


CENSUS TABLES, SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF LABOR TO VALUE OF PRODUCT 
IN COST OF PRODUCTION. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I submit the following tables, 
taken from Table 156 of the Abstract of the Census of 1900, 
relative to 15 groups of industries. While these tables can not 
be called microscopically exact, they certainly comprise the best 
evidence available to show the relative return to labor and to 
capital affected by the tariff, and in so far as they lack pre- 
cision are more favorable to capital than to labor, because these 
figures were obtained from the reports of manufacturing estab. 
lishments controlled by capital, and the evidences, therefore, are 
out of the mouths of the manufacturers themselves, but are 
based on watered stocks, and cover returns to capital contained 
in salaries and miscellaneous items which can not be determined, 

These tables which I shall submit will show the capital al- 
leged to be invested in 1890, 1900, and 1905, with the expenses, 
including salaries of officers, amounts paid in wages, amounts 
paid under the head of “ Miscellaneous,” and the amount paid 
for materials,“ with the value of the product and the profit, 
showing the percentage of profit to capital and the percentage 
paid to labor out of the proceeds of labor, and the percentage 
of wages to the increase of value by manufacture. 

I have been compelled to make these compilations, and am in- 
debted for the caluculations to Mr. Josiah H. Shinn, of Washing- 
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ton, a statistical expert of high standing, and to Mr. J. J. Me- THE MEANING CF WORDS USED IN THE TABLES. | 

Coy, Actuary of the United States Treasury. The Census Bu- Salaries—Covers the salaries of officials, salesmen, book- 

reau neglected to point out in its tables the comparative reward | keepers, clerks, stenographers; in some cases superintendents 

of capital and labor, and I have done so, in order to show the | and foremen. | 

truth with regard to it. ages. —The word“ wages“ means the wages of workingmen, | 
Neither the Committee on Finance nor the Committee on Miscelianeous.—Means (see Special Report of Census, Manu- 

Ways and Means in the House has seen fit to furnish this in- | factures, vol. 1, 1905, p. xcix) : j | 

formation to the country, and yet only in this direction and 1. Amount paid for rent of factory or works, 

by like methods and tables can be determined the difference 2. Amount paid for taxes, not including internal revenue. 

in cost of labor or of production at home and abroad“ on which 8. Amount paid for rent of offices and buildings other than 

this tariff bill is falsely pretended to be drawn. factory or works, and for interest, insurance, internal-revenue | 
The percentage of labor is worked out in every one of the | tax, ordinary repairs of buildings and machinery, advertising, 

great tables affecting the 14 groups of industries in the United | traveling expenses, and all other sundry expenses not reported 

States from details gathered with infinite care from the manu- | under the head of “Materials.” 

facturer himself, and are therefore as favorable to him as Matcrials—The word “ materials,” page ci, means: 

they might naturally be expected to be. A very interesting| I. Cost of components of the product. 

ratio of the relative wages is found in these tables; that is to] 2. Cost of fuel, oil, and waste. 

say, that under this high prohibitive tariff, engendering mo-] 3. Packing boxes, and materials to make them. 

nopolies, the result has followed which might be expected to| 4 Wrapping paper. | 

follow—that labor continually receives a diminishing share of | 5. Freights paid by the manufacturers. | 

that which it produces. For instance, taking the textile indus-| 6. Rent of power and heat. 

try. in 1890 labor received 22 per cent of the gross product; The salaried officials include the administration force, 

in 1902 it received 20.8 per cent of the gross product; and in| Whether of sales, manufacturing, purchasing, advertising, or 

1905 it received 19.5 per cent. ‘So it will be found all through | Mail orders (p. Ixxiv). 

these tables that the monopolies which have been built up upon | See Exhibit I. | 

these tariffs have gradually diminished the part which labor — 


receives, Exnintr I. 
Look at these wonderful tables, showing the profits of the Summary of manufactures by 1} groups of industries. 


various manufacturers of the country by groups of industries. i Manuf a 
Remember the enormous stock-watering operations shown by i eres 800. 8 . N 1 wrs 


Moody's Manual and by Poor's Manual and the corporation exliv and cxly; with elal calculations by Josiah II. Shinn and 


J. J. McCoy, actuary of United States Treasury.] 


statistics of the last 15 years, and then consider what it means 
when this watered capital on food products pays 16.4 per cent 
interest, with a fairly estimated profit, considering water, of 
32 per cent; on textiles, of 12 per cent, which fairly estimated 
profit of 24 per cent; on iron and steel, of 10.6 per cent, which 


would be probably 30 per cent; on lumber, of 18.7 per cent, and Capital.... .. 

probably of nearly 50 per cent; on the industries of leather. xpenses— 

13.5 per cent, mann it should be at least three times that; and | Off cer ss 

so all through the list. 8 ie Pee 
These monopolies are shown to have the certain enormous [ier pa on So 256" 1a 318903430 

rates of profits which these tables point out. These tables nec- en 2 6 70 657 

essarily include a multitude of companies whose profits are rea- Profit...... pei ees $192, 986, 067 

sonable and just in every_respect, who are not monopolistic, 

who are doing business on a fair competitive market, so that Mipi pian TEE SD Bobi 636, 19 75 

the profits of monopoly are the special profits which swell this 3 8 : 

2 to a ee and . and oe above, POE CODE A E 5.5 
e averages which are given. en there is also taken into F 

consideration the fact that on a physical valuation they would Cant of ee: K A10 bor 

not have probably one-third of the capital invested which they 

pretend to have by their capital stock; when it is remembered | _ eee ee sees n 

that under the head of salaries and miscellaneous expenses and Per cent of cost of labor to in- are 7 

other artful methods of bookkeeping the earnings of these mo- crease in value 

nopolies are being secretly used and concealed and being in- | 2 Fae nace 

vested in various forms of property, it is no exaggeration to S 

say that the earnings on physical valuation are probably three Expenses— 

times what they appear to be on the face of the census reports. 32300. 
Mr. President, I call the attention of Senators in considering e be 

5 und invite 8 to remember that since 1890 the Materials ,.. 81, 246, 562,061 | 3896, 984 $705, 004, 909 

Uni tates has gone through the most remarkable stock- 7 p 

watering operation that the civilized world has ever seen. And E A E E 2,30 718 17808885 

the earning power of labor and of public franchises has been 

capitalized in a multitude of monopolies, which have been estab- | Pr cent adt u apitel stel. 441, 018 | $1, 087, 484,484 | $1, 261, 072, 504 

lished by combining competing enterprises into single companies, Labor's s of ee product, 

so that, while the capital of 1890 was in a large measure watered per c ¹t . 19.5 20.8 


stock, it is probably no exaggeration to say that the capital of i t 147,441,418 637, 484, 484 26 504 
1905 will average probably 66 per cent of “water”; so that . SP aha 488884, 96 437050060 


when vou consider the percentage of profit on the capital in 


these tables it should be at least doubled and should be prob- . 2418,80 8860 SiL 88 8278 40% 765 
ably trebled to give a fair estimate. S | tee int 
Another item which should be kept in mind is that the men , ,,_creaeln value... = 575 

who control corporate organizations can allow themselves such ooo (((( $2, 331, 498, 157 


enormous rewards under the bend of salaries that this item is 
also an important. additional item in favor of capital. With Expenses— 


. it 1 be seen that labor's share of the return A poses e $483 127 288124 
0 e wor ne is aggregate group of all the great in- Miscellaneous R 166, 800, 92,1 

dustries relating to manufactured products is very small, and | eee e e eee eee 
after supplying the necessaries of life leaves labor no surplus. o $1,518, 656,777 | 8997, 184, 329 
The profit of capital, confessedly, is 16.4 per cent. Froſilt 4 . 4278,84, 131 3146, 872, 208 


Now, Mr. President, I submit a tabulated abstract showing Gross product 
the profits of capital conceded; also a table of estimated profits CC i 
and a table of probable profits in the 14 great groups of our Laber Share of gross product, 
national industries. 


$57, 6H, 853 
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Summary of manufactures by 14 groups of industries Continued. 


. Iron and steel industries—Con- B are “nape a cig 
* tinued. 400, 908 | $1,144,086, 637 Capital . . . maps $1, 504,728,510 | 8408, 300, 210 $322, 543, 674 
Value of gross output ; =S 
est of materials. ....-....s.. > 198, 370 51787, 


28455 268. sie aoe 5 


Capital. 
$336, 058, 173 a $201, 558, 706 panen gross produ: % 35 
den 1 $ a 

263 | $552,891,877 | $380,055, 497 

$1, 034,389,008 | $844, 828, of materials 160 | $356, 192,134 | 8239, 915,794 
$189, 341, 328 $137, 363, 888 : — 

TIESAS $196, 699, 543 $140, 140,703 

RS ee 602 „872, 
24.2 
DEA. Oar $217, 388, 207 


$13,715,966 
109, 022, 582 
$19, 185, 657 
$94; 615, 281 


$391, 230, 422 tans bi. 235 
10.8 16.2 


8 t on capital stock 
pote of gross product, 71 
$294) 446,011 P — ee Otek 2 PERES eld 
Value of gross 8 $301, 220, 422 220, 422 | $293, 564, 235 | 235 | 38289 
— Cost of materials. . $123, 175 $04; 615, 281 2 990.145 
Increase in values 03, 030 $198, 948, 954 4150, 815, 857 
Gross R $705, 747. 470 $583, 721,046 
Fer cuit trent oa canites sec 13.3 te P 28 4068 2105 02.5 00.51.51 
Labor’s s of gross product, 56.3 
per cent. .. =i SEA S T 20.1 Crease in value .. . . . 
Valne of gross output. 7705. 747,470 $483, 731, 046 ` 
Cost of materials 71.112.521 $395,551,232 | 8204. 446.011 99S (( 340, $204, 285, 820 
Increase in value oS, O34, 549 $188, 179, 814 E 
Cost of labor +110, 694, 140 $99, 759, 885 32,5038 | Offers 854, $14, 924, 917 
Per cent of cost of labor to in- W: el $64, 055, 644 
in valne f 49.7 $14, 731,078 
6. and printing: $179, 169, 940 


$272, 881,579 
$44, 025, 571 


$316, 908, 150 
21.5 


$48, 974.138 
$140, 092, 453 
$76, 069, 


, 069, 663 
$214, 158, 423 


277 
$149, 597, 579 


‚—U— HW — 20.4 


So ( TO 8713, 811, 194 $361, 359, 706 ——— — 
CECE $143, 301, 062 $84,227,724 | Value of gross output. $316, 908, 150 
Cost of materials $179, 169,940 
1 T 88857, 112, 250 8008, 317, 768 3445, 587, 430 
t on capital stock 17.9 21.4 
8 Menn Nhe) eS e. =. 00 350e. 0 


26.5 


t 
Per cent of cost of labor to in- 
erease ih 


rere terre 


$445, 587, 430 
$149, 597, 579 


$295, 999, 851 
$117, 611, 864 
39.7 

t $310, 002, 635 


118,673 
822 140,016 
17, 046, 590 
$109, 830, 410 


$267, 138, 72 
sia, 211,740,020 
product eee — 8425, 504, 167 8341, 158, 361 $92, 304, 317 
Fa aaa 11.3 23.8 
of gross product, $119, 250.725 
S a a &5 $44, 550, 


2 804,207 | 22 167 | $941, 155,361 
235 85 12 $109; 830, 410 


$361, 412, 458 $231,324, 951 À 
H5, 146, 285 236.548 S37 $29, 140; 916 Expenses— $04,324, 18 $15, 191, 444 $11,172, 134 
12.8 12.2 12.6 Wages . 31, 800, 517 8164, 614, 781 3118, 212,379 
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Summary of manufacturcs by 15 groups of industries—Continued. 


12. Vehicles for land transporta- 


tion—Continued. 8 
Miscellaneous. $19, 812, 332 $9, 460, 374 
Materials $268,278,205 | $174,624, 639 


Summary of manufactures by I groups of industrics—Continued. 


13. Shipbuilding—Continued. 
Labor's share of gross product, 
POE CONE NEE de 


Value of gross output. $82,769,239 | $74,578,158 | $40,342,115 
N ae $609, 486,661] $467,926,762 |  $313,469,526 Cost of materials $37,463,179 | $33, 488,7 $16,925, 109 
aa T eA PEA EALA T $34,437,781 | $40,722,367 | 331,006,717 ; ba FFF 
— — — nerease in value 845, 306, 060 $41, 091, 386 „417,000 
Gross produit 8643, 924,42 8508, 640, 19 $344, 476,243 Cost of labor onnenn erora $29,241,087 | 821,870,105 214,883,977 
Per ceut profit on capital stock. 7.6 10.2 12.4 Jer cent of cost of labor to in- 
Labor’s s of gross product, crease in value 4.5 60. 4 63.3 
CC 34.4 34.3 | 14. Miscellaneous: 
r $074,316, 571 | 81, 28,920, 721 
Value of gross output........... $643,924, 442 $344, 476,243 Expenses— 
Cost of material. . $334, 244,377 $174) 624,639 OME: iss, seconescvarens 850, 635, 220 
oo $187, 514,312 $136, 643, 444 
Increase in value $309, 680,065 | 2240, 370, 924 3109, 851, 604 Miscellaneous... ... $101, 198,364 | $81,933,611 $49,025, 325 
Cost of labor. $221, 80,517 $164/614,781 | $118, 212,379 Laterials 8460, 205, 501 2400, 073, 705 23300. 231,851 
Per cent of cost of labor to in- s — — — 
in value 71.6 08.5 69.6 Total. $09, 578, 225 sz, 952, 761 $519, 268, 870 
A 180, 139, 533 126, 310, 583 
$77,362,701 $53,393, 074 ~ . 
— = Gross product £941,604,973 | $1,004,002,294 8045,57 453 
Per cent profit on capital stock.. 14.5 13.3 16.4 
Jabor's share of gross product, 
$2,008, 537 $1, 194,870 DOP OPOE Lc eas eG : 21.6 21.1 
$5, 255, 506 24.688601 11.82.81 Value of tput $1 z 
5,255, s „685, 892, 3 Value of gross out put. 80 1.801, 873 81,004, 002, 204 £645, 574, 453 
Materials........ $37,463,179 | $33,456,772 | 16,925, 109 Cost of materials 409,205,501 $90,073,705 | $30072317851 
$75,299,513 | $64,020,133 | $34, 346, 507 Increase in value... $481,390,372 | $54,018,689 | $345,342, 0902 
$7,169,726 | $10,558,025 $5,995, 608 Cost ol ia ho 8187, 514.312 8202, 740, 102 $136, 643, 444 
Per cent of cost of labor to in- = 
Gross produ et $74, 578. 158 | $40, 342, 115 crease in value 38.9 29.4 30.5 
Per cent profit on capital stock. 6 11.2 
Average percentage of wages to labor compared to gross product in the 14 great classes of industries. 
Per cent of | Per cent of wages to increase of value 
a Profit.on |- 0 of wages to gross product. | + timated! Probable | labot in manufactured by labor. 
ustries. 


| 
| 
| 


5.7 5.7 
19.5 20.8 
22.1 21.2 
27.4 20.6 
16.5 16.9 
21.6 23.1 
8.9 8.6 
8 7.9 
37.1 37.4 
12.7 12.9 
18.9 17.6 
34.4 32.4 
35.2 33.3 
19.9 24.6 


1905 1900 1899 

5.5 49.2 5.7 30.4 33.7 35.1 
2 36 19.5 46.6 46.1 50 
M:9 31.8 22.1 48.5 45 46 
22.9 56.1 27.4 47.7 45.2 48.5 
20.1 39.9 16.5 49.7 53 St 
26.5 53.7 21.6 33.8 35.7 39.7 
8.5 32.4 8.9 12.5 12.2 12.6 
8.9 2.7 8 22.2 22.3 24.2 
29.3 32.4 37.1 55.4 51.8 55.3 
20.4 46.8 12.7 42.3 4 46.5 
21 49.2 18.9 30.5 28.3 37.3 
34.3 22.8 34.4 71.6 68.5 (0.6 
36.7 18.3 25.2 64.5 60.4 63.3 
21.1 43.5 19.9 88.9 39.4 39.5 


For full details see Exhibit 1. Average rate of wages to gross product in all industries, 17.8 per cent, calculating from table of totals of wages and yalue of products, 


RELATIVE LABOR COST. 


Mr. OWEN. The first important deduction shown from these 
tables is the relative cost of labor as compared with the gross 
product. It is less than 6 per cent in food products, and yet 
the tariff on food products is an average of 32 per cent, in order 
to measure the cost of difference at home and abroad. 

The total labor cost in textiles is 19.5 per cent, and yet the 
tariff in this bill on flax manufactures is over 44 per cent, on 
cotton manufactures over 47 per cent, on wool manufactures 
over 58 per cent, and on silk manufactures over 60 per cent to 
measure the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad ; a patent and ridiculous fraud on its face, which has not 
been explained, which will not be explained, and which can not 
be explained by the managers of this bill, and so it goes all 
through this table. 

The total percentage of the value of the product paid in wages 
in textiles is 19.5 per cent. 

If we concede that the labor cost in Europe is absolutely 
nothing; if we concede that the foreigner would not have to 
pay any freight to bring his goods to America, would pay noth- 
ing for ocean insurance, for breakage, wharfage, dockage, leak- 
age, rattage, or stealage, still 19.5 per cent would be high enough 
to protect the American manufacturer on an average, 

Granting, however, that the European laborer earns half 
as much, then one-half of 19.5 per cent would be sufficient. 

Granting that the American laborer has twice the efficiency 
of the European laborer, then no tariff Whatever is necessary to 


protect the American manufacturer; and granting that the 
wages paid in Europe buy more of manufactured products and 
as much of food products as in America, the European manu- 
facturer would be entitled to a bonus from his home goyernment 
to put him on a parity with the American manufacturer. 

In some cases a duty is necessary for protective purposes, but 
the cases are few and the rate not high. A tariff for revenue 
intelligently drawn will be more than three times as high as a 
tariff for pure protection drawn in à spirit of perfect honesty. 

If the Finance Committee can show any justification for the 
schedules on the basis of the “ difference of the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad,” I am willing to concede this measure 
of incidental protection under a tariff for revenue, but to con- 
ceal the facts, to refuse to hear, to ridicule the inquiry, and 
ignore the facts when proven is surely indefensible. 

This abstract briefly exhibits the ratio of wages to gross 
products and affords a basis of comparison with the ratio of 
wages to gross products in countries competing with ours. This 
supplies a basis for a generalization showing the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. 

It will be seen, for example, that the average ratio of wages 
paid to the gross product in the textile industry averages 19.5 
per cent—less than 20 per cent. The difference in the wage cost 
in the United States and abroad, conceding that the foreign 
workman receives a wage only half of that paid the American 
workman and conceding that he is equally efficient and conced- 
ing that his wages (half in money) has a purchasing power of 
lialf the wages of the American workman, the difference in the 
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cost of production based on such wages would be an average of } 


less than 10 per cent. 

But it is not true that the wages paid foreign workmen. buys 
only half us much. but the fact is that every dollar paid the 
foreign workman buys at least 50 per cent more than the dollar 
paid the American workman, so that $10 paid an European 
workman is equivalent to $15 in purchasing power in the United 
States. 

So that the difference in the amount paid in wages because of 
this factor as compured to the value of the gross product is less 
than an average of 10 per cent, as above estimated. 

Another factor of vital importance is the superior efficiency 
of the American workman, Ten dollars paid to him turns out 
twice as much goods as that paid the European workman ; con- 
sequently the difference in wages compared to gross product is 
not only not against the American workman but it is in his 
favor, although he does not get the benefit of it from the man 
who employs him. 

It is not surprising, in view of these calculations based upon 
our national statistics and well-established facts, that the man- 
agers in charge of this bill dare not answer the question 
whether this bill is being writtem in accordance with the pledge 
of the party that the rates should be determined by the differ- 
ence in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

The monopolist can not and does not consume his profit. So 
that the result is that the capital of monopoly is rolling up like 
a huge snowball, picking up every opportunity offered by God 
to mankind in our natural reseurces—the forests, the mines. 
the waterpowers, the highways, and the land, both of city and 
of the countryside; and labor, the creator of wealth, languishes 
and grows weaker as the creature of wealth grows stronger and 
exercises a natural but unrestrained appetite by “ acquiring” 
the title to every visible and invisible natural resource. 

Mr. President, I am a firm friend of capital and always ready 
to befriend its just rights. I believe in giving it safety and 
stability, protecting it in its right to earn a fair reward upon its 
employment. It is of great importance that the incentive should 
be removed neither from the capitalist nor from the business 
man who uses capital nor from the laborer who is employed by 
capital, but I do not believe that all of the net proceeds of human 
labor and every opportunity of human life should be appro- 
priated by capital and all the reasonable opportunities of life 
cut off from millions of wage earners who have no more wisdom 
or knowledge of how to protect themselves against the crafty 
schemes of monopoly than if they were so many blind girl 
babies. The Senate and the Senators on this floor, it seems to 
me, are under a solemn personal responsibility to find the way 
to protect the weaker elements of society, and they ought not to 
write the laws of this country to serve monopoly at the expense 
of the defenseless citizen wage earner. 

The incentive ought not to be taken away from capital; 

neither should the incentive be taken away from the small busi- 
ness man who may be crushed by gigantic organizations of 
capital, and above all the incentive of a reasonable reward, of a 
rensonable return for labor, of the power to support a family 
-by labor, Industry, and providence. The power to have some” 
leisure for playtime should not be taken away from the Ameri- 
can workingman or the American working woman or the Ameri- 
can working child by the grinding process of unthinking cor- 
porate monopoly. 

Under the head of “ Miscellany” are concealed many items 
favorable to capital by Increasing the capital itself under color 
of repairs, and so forth. 

The estimate of the profit on capital is also too small, because 
more than half of the capital claimed is water. 

All of the return on capital, except a small percentage, neces- 
sary to provide for a reasonable return on capital, is a net 
profit, while the return on labor contains no net profit worth 
mentioning, although it is true that by long, hard hours of 
labor, great deprivation, rigid economy, and careful saving, the 
labor classes, through the savings banks exhibit a considerable 
accumulation out of the proceeds of their labor. 


Statistics of the savings banks of the United States for 1906. 
{Comptroller Currency Report, 1907.} 


New England... .....5..0.022 
Eastern States.. 
Southern States. — 
Muss 2 
esst ͤ—T——— OA 


3, 482, 137, 198 


The savings under 40 years of high protective tariff aver- 


| age $433.79 to. those who have been able to save, and these fig- 
| ures include hundreds of millions of the savings of the well-to- 


do and many of the capital class; but only one person in ten, 
after all, has a savings account, and the savings between the 
laboring people and actual want will not average $43 per capita 
for our entire productive population, counting all suvings as the 
savings of labor, while many millions are utterly defenseless 
against the exactions of capital. 

When it is remembered what the enormous product of the 
labor of the average American workman is—$2,500 per annun 
it will be observed that these savings of many years comprise 
but a small part of the proceeds of labor. 

In the table exhibited—the industries engaged in “ food prod- 
ucts "—labor’s share of the gross product is very small, becnuse 
of the very large amount of raw material used, out of which 
labor had previously been paid in the process of production. 

The same thing is relatively true of the industries dealing 
with liquors and beverages. 

Tt is also true that labor’s share in lumber and iron and 
steel, and clay, glass, and stone products, and in vehicles and 
shipbuilding reaches a high percentage relative to the product, 
for the simple reason that nearly all of the value in lumber 
outside of the stumpage is pure labor. Labor goes into the 
woods, cuts the tree down, hauls it to the mill, puts it on the 
runway, saws. the log, planes it, stacks the lumber, and puts 
the lumber on the car. Capital, having acquired the land, fur- 
nishes the sawmill, and permits labor to have a part of its own 
profits in wages, but no more than labor can command in a free, 


competitive market for labor. 


The same thing is true with regard to clay products. The 
workman digs the clay out of the ground, puts it through every 
process with the work of his hands; and converts it into a 
finished product. Capital, having acquired the title to the clay, 


permits the workmen to dig upon the earth owned by the enpi- 


talist, and furnishes the workmen with tools, and pays the 
workmen precisely as much, and no more, as his labor com- 


i mands in a free, competitive labor market. 


The laborer has a very narrow margin, and unless he be ex- 


ceptional in self-denial, in providence, and is free from accident 


or sickness or other incidental loss, he may perhaps save enough 
to lift himself from the severe conditions which so environ him 
to a more fortunate place, where he can join the capital class 
and get the benefits of a system which is well devised to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

THE HIGH TARIFF HAS LOWERED THE WAGES OF AMERICAN WORK MEN. 

Mr. President, the advoeates of a high tariff have always pro- 
fessed, and I suppose usually felt, the greatest solicitude for 
the welfare of the laboring man, and have believed, or appeared 
to believe, that a high tariff would protect the American labor- 


ing man against the injurious competition of the “ pauper: 


Tabor” of Europe. I shall show by our own statistics that the 
wages of the American workman have been lowered under the 
operation of this tariff. 

Wages are not. valued alone by dollars and cents; dollurs 
change in purchasing power, depending on the number of dollars 
put in cireulation in any given country and the intimacy of its 
commercial relations with other countries, and the whole worl! 
is confused in the question of prices by the grossly unequal dis- 
tribution of currency in the different nations of the world: a 
great problem, which is now undergoing and will undergo a more 
rapid readjustment under the fast increasing improvement of 
rapid modern intercourse, 

Attention is expressly called to the fact that labor's share of 
the proceeds of labor has not increased in the highly protected 
industries—it has decreased. 

In the textile industries labor received 22 per cent of the gross 
product in 1890, 20.8 in 1900, and 19.5 in 1905. 

In iron and steel labor received 24.9 per cent in 1890 and 22.1 
per cent in 1905. 

In leather goods labor received 21.1 per cent of the procee:!s 
of labor in 1890, 16.9 per cent in 1900, and 16.5 per cent in 1995. 

In paper and printing labor received 26.5 per cent of the pro- 
— of labor in 1890, 23.1 per cent in 1900. 21.6 per cent in 
1905. 

In chemical and allied products labor received 8.9 per cent in 
1890, 8 per cent in 1905. 

In clay. glass, and stone products labor received 39.3 per cent 
in 1890, 37.1 per cent in 1900. 

In metal and metal products, other than iron and steel, labor 
received 20.4 per cent in 1890 and 12.7 per cent in 1905. 

In tobacco labor received 21 per cent in 1890 and 18.9 per cent 
in 1905. 8 

In shipbuilding labor received 36.7 per cent in 1890 and 35.2 
per cent in 1905. 
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In miscellaneous industries labor received 21.1 per cent in 
1890 and 19.9 per cent in 1905. 

It is perfectly obvious that under the high tariff the reward 
of labor has diminished relatively to the gross product of labor. 

When we compare the increase of the value of products, the 
increase of the cost of materials, and the number of wage 


Nineteen hundred average wage, $437; annual weekly wage, 
$8.60, to support 3 people, a labor loss of 10 per cent in wages 
relative to value of product. 

The percentage of wages to value of products was 17.8 per 
cent in 1900, 20.2 per cent in 1890, a loss for labor of 10 per cent. 

Here is an increase of 83,627, 740,316 in the value of the prod- 
ucts of labor under the “ value of products,” and $428,984,373 
goes to 1,054,608 additional laborers, while $3,198,755,943 is the 
net value of the products of such labor. One million fifty-four 
thousand six hundred and eight new workmen get 8428.984.373 
with which to sustain approximately 8,000,000 people; to feed, 
clothe, and shelter them; leaving no surplus for enforced idle- 
ness, sickness, accident, or death; and a vast profit goes to 
capital that does not have the same exacting demands for food 
and clothing. The annual weekly wage is only $8.60 to sup- 
port three people. How does this compare with Europe, where 
the dollar buys 50 per cent more, and $8.60 here is only equal 
to $5.73 there? Look at their wages, their earning power. and 
ask what is the difference in the cost of production here and 
there. Do these census records teach us nothing? 

The above figures demonstrate beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute that wages are being lowered under the operation of a 
monopoly-protecting tariff. It shows more, that a tariff aver- 
aging nearly 50 per cent is thoroughly unjustifiable on the Re- 
publican theory of protecting labor, since the gross amount of 
labor’s wages only comprises an average of 19.7 per cent of 
gross product value (Exhibit I), much less on the theory of 
providing only the “difference in the cost of labor,” since the 
difference in the cost of labor will not approximate 20 per cent 
nor equal the half of it. 

The plain truth is the bill will not protect labor, but will 
gratify the clamorous demand of organized greed and avarice 

- urged by the lobby of numerous monopolies. This tariff, in the 
pretended interest of the American workman, does not properly 
include over 1,000,000 out of 29,000,000 workmen, while it taxes 
all. 

It has been convincingly shown by Edward Atkinson, in his 

learned report of December, 1902 (Exhibit 2), that not over 

1,000,000 persons out of 29,000,000 persons would be affected in 

an adverse way if the tariff were absolutely abolished. This 

calculation, made in great detail, goes far to show the utterly 
false pretense of a great public demand for a high protective or 
prohibitive tariff. Attention is earnestly called to it in Senate 

Document No. 46, Sixty-first Congress, first session, from which 

I submit the essential part as Exhibit 2. 

TIR HIGH TARIFF HAS LOWERED THE WAGES OF AMERICAN WORKMEN IN 
PROTECTED INDUSTRIES MORE THAN THE WAGES OF WORKMEN IN UN- 
PROTECTED INDUSTRIES. 

I submit as Exhibit 3 a carefully compiled table of the labor 
wages of our American railways (Statistics of Railroads in 
United States, 1907, Interstate Commerce Commission, p. 59), 
showing the wages of railroad employees in the unprotected in- 
dustries of the railroad service, and also a table of the wages of 
employees in building trades, which are not protected, but which 
are duly organized, prepared by William J. Spencer, secretary of 
the building-trade department of the American Federation of 
Labor, for 1908 (Exhibit 4), showing the average wages of ma- 
sons and bricklayers, structural iron setters, ornamental iron 
setters, plasterers, lathers, hoisting engineers, tile setters, plumb- 
ers, steam fitters, steam fitters’ helpers, gas fitters, carpenters, 
stonecutters, marble cutters and setters, painters, sheet metal 
workers, electricians, roofers, cement finishers, laborers, and 
hod carriers. Their wages per hour will be seen to be, on an 
average, at least twice as high as the wages of labor in pro- 
tected industries (Exhibit 5), as shown by Census Bulletin 77 of 
the Bureau of Labor of 1907, 


earners, and the total wages between 1890 and 1900, we find that 
the growth of capital value corresponding with that of the value 
of products is decidedly more than the increase of total wages; 
that the average wage for all classes of wage earners, in dollars 
and cents, Is Jess in 1900 than in 1890. The increase of earnings 
is 25 per cent; that of wages only a little over 22 per cent. 


Average 
Value of value, 
products. Total wages. | product of Per cent. 


the wage 
earner. 


$13, 000, 149, 159 
’ 872, 378, 843 


3, 627, 770, 316 


Mr. President, here will be seen that the cheapest workmen 
(Exhibit 3) in the railroad service, for brakemen, received an 
average throughout the United States for 1907, $1.46 a day; 
section foremen, $1.90; other shopmen, $2.06; carpenters, $2.40; 
machinists, $2.87; firemen and other trainmen, $2.54; con- 
ductors, $3.69; engineer men, $4.30; station agents, $2.05; gen- 
eral office clerks, $2.30; other officers, $5.99; general officers, 
$11.93. These wages in unprotected industries are decent, are 
reasonable, are just according to service, in the transportation 
work of the United States. These people have their wages 
influenced to an important degree by labor organization. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact—and a vital fact in this matter—that in the pro- 
tected industries of the United States the wage-earner does not 
receive one-half as much as in the unprotected industries, and 
these tables abundantly exhibit it. 

Exhibit No. 4 shows that masons and bricklayers get from 
45 to 87 cents an hour; structural iron setters, 30 to 62 cents 
an hour; ornamental iron setters, 30 to 70 cents an hour; plas- 
terers, 50 to 873 cents an hour; lathers, 45 to 623 cents an hour: 
hoisting engineers, 50 to 75 cents an hour; tile setters, 35 to 75 
cents an hour; plumbers, 50 to 75 cents an hour; steam fitters, 
35 to 75 cents an hour; steam fitters’ helpers, 15 to 373 cents 
an hour; gas fitters, 35 to 81 cents an hour; carpenters, 35 to 
624 cents an hour; stonecutters, 45 to 70 cents an hour; marble 
cutters and marble setters, 30 to 624 cents an hour; painters, 
25 to 56 cents an hour; sheet metal workers, 30 to 624 cents an 
hour; electricians, 25 to 65 cents an hour; roofers, 25 to 75 
cents an hour; cement finishers, 35 to 75 cents an hour; laborers 
and hod carriers, 15 to 50 cents an hour. 


Mr. President, these people are outside of the protected indus- 
tries; they have some degree of organization and can demand 
the value from capital for their labor. 7 

The laws of human nature operate upon the laboring man 
precisely as they do upon the capitalist, and he tries to get the 
greatest return for his wares. Labor organizations have some- 
times gone to extremes and put the price of labor above a rea- 
sonable market value and lowered the demand to the point of 
putting themselves out of business. The urgency of labors’ 
need for supplying food and clothing is an extenuating circum- 
stance even when the demand itself is unreasonable and foolish; 
but when the demand of monopoly puts an exorbitant price 
upon the necessaries of life its motive is not hunger for food or 
need for clothing or shelter for children, but merely ambition 
for power or mere greed for gain. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the astonishing difference between the wages of men in 
unprotected industries with the wages in the “ protected indus- 
tries,” so called, and you will observe that the wages in the 
protected industries, except where modified by a powerful or- 
ganization of the laborers, as in the glass industry, are far be- 
low the wages in unprotected industries, Organized capital has 
beaten down the wages of labor to a point at which the proper 
support of a family required by a decent American standard is 
often impossible. This meanness on the part of such offending 
manufacturers is painfully apparent. 

THE PROTECTED INDUSTRIES HAVE DRIVEN OUT THE AMERICAN AND SUB- 
STITUTED THE FOREIGNER. 

It has resulted in driving out the native American who was 
able to escape and has substituted in his place the oppressed 
people of other races, who, having been under the grinding 
monopoly of the landed nobility and powers which have seized 
every opportunity in European countries, do not feel so keenly 
Te 0 — hing conditions imposed upon them in these offending 
‘actories. 
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I call attention to the low wages which are paid in the pro- 
tected industries, so low as not to be sufficient to sustain an 
American family upon the wages of the head of the family, 
who may be devoting all his time to that purpose. The average 
wage in the cotton and wool industry will not exceed a dollar 
a day, and that is shown by our census tables, which I submit. 

Now, Mr. President, the protected industries have driven out 
the American and substituted the foreigner. We have been 
listening for years to talk about the protection of American 
labor against the pauper labor of Europe; and yet our census 
shows how shallow and how hollow that pretension is. I call 
your attention to what is shown by our census. 

The Boston Traveler in the article of June 2, 1909, ridicules 
the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
and says: 5 

He made an impassioned plea for the mill operatives of New England. 
who must not be deprived of their right to work for wages,” and for 
the manufacturers, who must be 5 against cheap labor abroad. 
The mill operatives, for whom the Nahant Senator's eloquence was un- 
1 are practically all Greeks, Syrians, Poles, Armenians, and Ital- 
ians, who have driven out every other kind of labor, use, under pres- 
ent wages in the cotton mills, to bring up a family under American 
conditions is absolutely impossible * * > 

Mr. Lopcr’s defense of the cotton manufacturers. whose mills are 
filled with allens on starvation wages, is paralleled in history only by 
the arguments made in Parliament at the time England was attempting 
to abolish the slave trade, that if the nag of black people from 
Africa to America and elsewhere was prohibited shipowners would not 
find any use for their vessels, and that these slave ships furnished the 
only market for decayed fish and other putrid food, on which there 
would be a dead loss if the slave trade was outlawed. 

The Pittsburg Survey gives a tabulated map showing that 
the Carnegie mills at Homestead, from which organized labor 
was driven by private armed military power in the Homestead 
riots, is filled with Slovaks, 6,477 of them; with Poles, 611 in 
number; with Bohemians and Germans, in another group; with 
Croatians, 1,249 in number; with Hungarians, 1,323 in number; 
with Roumanians, 410 in number; with Poles, 1,644 in number; 
with Lithuanians, 476 in number. Austria-Hungary furnished 
10,421; Russia, 2,577; and so forth. 

Representatives on behalf of these monopolies make “ impas- 
sioned appeals” to protect the American workman against the 
foreign puuper labor which the monopolies have imported and 
are using wholesale with the effect of driving the native Ameri- 
can to despair. 

Mr. President, examine the census of 1900, volume 1, pages 
exxxi and 698, on population, and see what it exhibits. 


Table of foreign born, etc. 


Census 1900, Volume I. 


It will be seen by the table which I submit that Massachusetts 
has 1,743,710 persons foreign born or of foreign-born parentage 
out of 2,805,346 total population, having, therefore, 62.1 per cent 
of people who are foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; 
Rhode Island, in like manner, has 64.1 per cent of its popu- 
lation foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; Connecticut 
has 57.3 per cent of foreign born or of foreign-born parentage; 
New York has 59.3 per cent of its people foreign born or of for- 
eign-born parentage; New Jersey has 52.4 per cent of its popula- 
tion foreign born or of foreign-born parentage, thus disclosing 
in the completest manner the extent to which this use of foreign 
labor has driven out the American. 

Mr. KEAN. What is the date of that? 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The last census of 1900, to which I invite the 
Senator’s prayerful attention. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. : 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will be glad to have the Senator give, 
if he has them, the figures of the percentage of foreign born as 
distiuguished from their children. 

Mr. OWEN. I have it, Mr. President, in the table which I 
submit, giving the exact details. 


I call attention to this matter because too much has been 
said in behalf of protecting the American laborer and keeping 
out the pauper labor of Europe. The pauper labor of Europe 
to-day fills the very factories of these protected monopolies, and 
those same pauper laborers of Europe are coming into this coun- 
try at the rate of 100,000 a month. It is time that this hypoc- 
risy should cease. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator the statistics for the 
State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. OWEN. The statistics will be found in the same tables to 
which I have referred, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has them not at hand? 

Mr. OWEN. Not at hand. I have them available, but not so 
as to easily read them. 3 

I will say that, of course, on the eastern coast, with our 
country inviting foreigners into this land, we should expect a 
large percentage; and I do not speak that in any sense of re- 
proach to those States. I, for one, am not at all in favor of 
closing our ports by any tax upon these poor souls who seek 
a refuge in our land from a monopoly which is worse by far 
than that which we endure. I invite them, and bid them God- 
speed and welcome. This Republic is under the deepest obliga- 
tions to those who have come from abroad and to their children, 
I honor them, and I am glad, as one American, to give them a 
cordial welcome. I wish they were better paid; and when they 
go West and enter the fields of the West perhaps they will find 
conditions more congenial to human life and more profitable 
and beneficial to them. 

Mr. President, I am glad to see America, the land of liberty, 
made an asylum for the oppressed of other lands, and recognize 
the fact that the United States is under enormous obligations 
to people who have come from foreign lands, and I only call 
attention to these figures to show that the plea of the monopo- 
lies that they are deeply concerned about high wages for the 
American workman is so offensively hypocritical and absurd 
that no words known to the English language are capable of 
describing it. 

I have submitted Table 5, showing the wages of workmen in 
American industries; and I call your attention to the fact that, 
except where they are organized, they are on almost starvation 
wages. The papers were full a few days ago of the slavery 
of white women brought into these protected factories from 
Italy, sold by their kinspeople, and all their wages practically 
taken for their keep and to pay to the foreign home—a substan- 
tial exhibition of white slavery under the color of freedom and 
under the protection of the American flag, which ought not to 
endure slavery either of the white man or the black man. 


WAGES IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES LOWER THAN IN UNPROTECTED 
INDUSTRIES. 


I respectfully submit a table (Exhibit 5) showing the wages 
of workmen in the protected industries of every class—in the 
industry of making carpets; of clothing; cotton goods; foundry 
and machine shops; furniture; glass; fur hats; hosiery and 
knit goods; iron and steel, bar, and iron and steel, Bessemer; 
iron and steel, blast furnace; lumber, paper, and wood pulp; 
pottery; printing and binding; shipbuilding; silk goods; woolen 
and worsted goods. I have indicated in every case in these 
tables the condition of labor organization. 

It will be seen by the tables of Exhibit No. 5, in the grouped 
industries, for example, that in 1907 burlers got 14 cents 
an hour; dyers, 16 cents an hour; loom fixers (who must be 
men of a high class), 28 cents an hour; spoolers, 13 cents an 
hour; twisters, 12 cents an hour; weavers, Wilton (high-class 
experts), 30 cents an hour; weavers, ingrain, 15 cents an hour; 
winders, 13 cents an hour; and, except where the workmen must 
be trained experts, their wages are very low. 

Buttonhole makers (female), 12 to 14 cents an hour; ex- 
aminers (female), 11 to 14 cents an hour; finishers, 10 to 13 
cents an hour; pressers (male), 19 to 26 cents an hour; sew- 
ing-machine operators, 22 to 31 cents an hour; carding-machine 
tenders, 10 to 13 cents an hour; dyers, 11 to 15 cents an hour; 
loom fixers, 16 to 24 cents an hour; spinners, 9 to 13 cents an 
hour; spinners (female), 7 to 12 cents an hour; weavers 
(male), 11 to 19 cents an hour; weavers (female), 9 to 16 
cents an hour; bleachers, 18 cents an hour; calenderers, 14 
cents an hour; color mixers, 14 cents an hour. 

In the hat business colorers get 19 cents an hour; fitters, 12 
cents an hour; flower blowers, 17 cents an hour; trimmers, 15 
cénts an hour; weighers, 13 cents an hour. 
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Silk goods.—Beamers get 19 cents an hour; doublers, 11 cents 
an hour; dyers, 19 cents an hour; loom fixers, 27 cents an hour; 
pickers, 12 cents an hour; quillers, 9 cents an hour; spinners, 
10 cents an hour; weavers, female, 10 cents an hour; weavers, 
female, 17 cents an hour. 

Woolen goods.—Burlers get 11 cents an hour; carders, 12 
cents an hour; card strippers, 13 cents an hour; combers, 12 
cents an hour; combers, female, 9 cents an hour; dyers, 15 cents 
an hour; loom fixers (experts), 26 cents an hour; male spinners, 
11 cents an hour; male weavers (expert), 21 cents an hour; 
female weavers (expert), 18 cents an hour. 

It must be remembered that these figures, low as they are, 
are not uniformly paid; that the laborer who misses an hour 
from sickness or weakness, or who is thrown out of employ- 
ment by the closing of the shop for repairs or for any other 
reason, must then rely upon his accumulation in savings out of 
the wages paid. The matter which I wish to call attention to is 
that under the pretense of protecting the American workman in 
protected industries, the most of whom are foreigners, they are 
paid only about half of the wages that workmen received in 
unprotected industries, and with these pretenses of “ passionate 
Interests in the American workman is an unspeakable fraud 
which ought not to be endured by men who regard this matter 
soberly and seriously from a standpoint of patriotism and the 
better interests of the American Republic. 

A great advantage which men have who are organized and 
not in the “protected industries,” so called, is that they no 
longer submit to the long, grinding, sweat-shop hours, but have 
an eight-hour day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator kindly inform me in 
what part of the country the wages are paid that he has just 
read? 

Mr. OWEN. Table No. 5, which I submit with this matter, 
shows the wages paid in different parts of the country. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN WORKMEN, 

Mr. President, I have been gratified to observe the growing 
organization of workingmen, which is steadily advancing in the 
United States. Only by such organization and by the solidarity 
of their interests can labor make effective its righteous hope for 
a decent market for its wares; only in this way can men, under 
present conditions of organized capital, obtain a fair return 
for their labor. 

It is true that sometimes the unwise members in certain labor 
organizations compel their leaders to stand for wages “ higher 
than the traffic will bear,” and in this case they throw them- 
selves out of employment and are thus compelled to be more 
moderate in their demands. It is true that sometimes thought- 
less men force their leaders into gross error and compel them 
to make demands that are unreasonable, but all men make 
errors, and all men are unreasonable at times, and these things 
are self-correcting. 

Examine these tables which I submit, and you will observe 
that just in degree as they are organized just in that degree 
do they receive proper compensation and obtain decent hours. 

They deserve the greatest credit for what they have done in 
obtaining the eight-hour rule among the organized trades and 
in promoting legislation to protect labor and to promote its 
interest. If Congress had heretofore seen more clearly its 
duty, their organization would have been in large measure un- 
necessary. 

Shall the organization of labor be condemned because of the 
thoughtless or even criminal act of some occasional individuals 
out of this vast army? It would be as reasonable to condemn 
the church because of the sins of its occasional members. The 
organization of labor stands in the main for good order, for 
respect to law, for patriotism, for the upbuilding of our coun- 
try, for the preservation of human life and a decent reward to 
those who perform the hardest labors of life and bear the sweat 
and dust, exposure and danger, of life’s hard places. 

These great organizations are a bulwark to society and stand 
for the future stability and preservation of our institutions, 
while their chief antagonists, the captains of monopoly, who, I 
trust, will soon be led by public opinion to better methods, have 
been often misled by avarice and greed, have been thus blinded 
to their duty toward the working people, and are blindly pur- 
suing a policy whose results constitute a menace to the stability 
of our present peaceful progress. 

I think the less of the management of the United States 
Steel, and of the American Tobacco Co., and of the Sugar Trust, 
and the Cramp shipbuilding yards, and others, that they have so 


opposed organized labor that no member of organized labor can 
be employed by these monopolies. 

Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin (vol. 
2, Publications of the American Sociological Society, p. 141), 
Says: 

The unions have practically n from the trusts, and are dis- 
appearing from the large corporation as they grow large enough to 
ee minutely their labor. The organized workmen are found in 

e small establishments like the building trades or the fringe of inde- 
pendents on the skirts of the trusts; on the railways where skill and 
responsibility are not yet displaced by division of labor; in the mines 
where strike breakers can not be shipped in; on the docks and other 
Places where they hold a strategic position. 


Aaron Jones, Esq., master of the National Grange, November 
11, 1903, at Rochester, N. Y., said: 

Combinations and trust methods in the sale of supplies and in the 
purchase of the products of the farm have in piesio addresses been 
set out. A striking and forceful illustration of these metbods and their 
efect on both the producer and the consumer is furnished by the 
market reports of meats. October 10, 1902, market reports show that 
in one of the leading live-stock markets of the country the price of 
hogs has been lowered during the year 30 per cent and the price of 

rk raised 10 per cent. ‘These manipulations add 40 per cent profit 
o the meat trust, taking 30 per cent from the farmer and 10 per cent 
from the consumer. f steers in the hands of farmers were reduced 
20 pe cent and dressed beef raised 10 per cent, thus adding 30 per 
cent profit to the trust and taking 20 per cent from the farmer and 10 

r cent from the consumer. More than $150,.000,000 has been lost. to 

e live-stock industry in the past year the manipulations of the 
Meat Trust. This may in a measure explain how the Meat Trust may 
contribute $50,000 to place the official management of a single city 
under obligations to it If the entire product of the farm—wheat, corn, 
hay, cotton, live stock, dairy, and fruit—is taken into account, farmers 
have lost more than $700,000,000 in the past year through manipula- 
tions of combines and trusts, and because farmers have not developed 
and maintained a wise, safe, and well-guarded business system of sell- 
ing the products of the farm. Farmers have also suffered another great 
loss in the purchase of supplies needed in this business, 


Monopolies prefer unorganized labor; they prefer that labor 
should be helpless and incapable of making effective any demand 
for its comfort or convenience, or for its rights. 

The law should firmly and unhesitatingly demand and re- 
quire of labor, crganized or unorgunized, strict obedience to 
the law; but it should also demand and require of monopoly 
considerate and decent treatment of labor and of its rights both 
as producer and consumer. 

The tables indicating the wages of working people in high- 
tariff industries are taken from Bulletin No. TT of the United 
States Bureau of Labor for 1907. 

I call upon the chairman of the Committee on Finance to ex- 
plain the astonishing parallel between the low rate of wages 
paid to people in protected Industries and the high wages paid 
those in industries not protected. 

What satisfactory explanation can the Senator from Rhode 
Island offer for the difference in the pay of masons and brick- 
layers, who receive 60 cents an hour in Boston, and the burler 
in the carpet factory receiving 14 cents; the dyer, 16 cents, the 
loom fixer, 28 cents; the spooler, 13 cents; the twister, 12 cents; 
the weaver of Brussels and Wilton, 30 cents; the weavers of in- 
grain, 16 cents; and the winders, 13 cents an hour? 

How does the Senutor from Rhode Island explain why the 
plasterer receives 60 cents an hour in Boston and the workers 
in cotton goods can not possibly receive half as much, and do 
not average one-third as much? 

In good old Boston the plasterer gets 60 cents an hour; the 
tile setter gets 60 cents an hour; the plumber, 55 cents an hour; 
the steam fitter, 53 cents; the stonecutter, 50 cents; the carpen- 
ter, 40 cents; the marble cutter, 56 cents; and side by side 
with these unprotected industries the carding-machine tender 
in the cotton goods protected industry receives 13 cents; the 
dyers, 15 cents; the loom fixers, 24 cents; the spinners, 13 and 
14 cents; the mule spinners, 24 cents; the weavers, 20 cents; 
the female weavers, 17 cents; the bleachers, 14 cents; the 
color mixers, 14 cents; the male dyers, 15 cents; the male en- 
gravers, 45 cents; the male printers, 44 cents; and this remark- 
able comparison is most striking all the way through these 
tables, except in cases where labor itself, by its own organiza- 
tion, has prevented itself from being plundered by the employer. 


PROTECTION AS IT IS PRACTICED IS AN OPEN, OBVIOUS FRAUD, 


It is time that the New England Senators were dropping the 
mask of superior knowledge and of mysterious learning with 
regard to the protective tariff. 

The worst enemy of protection, as it is practiced, is detection. 

The infinite pains taken by the committee in charge of this 
bill to furnish Members of this body with all sorts of data 
except the vital facts with regard to “the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad,” does not argue well for their 
judgment or for their sincerity in dealing with this question. 
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I am more than willing to believe that they have merely fol- 
lowed a beaten track and trodden the pathway of greatest con- 
venience, of easy good nature, but I can not but feel that a 
‘generous complaisance to those who have contributed to their 
successful campaigns is also responsible for the lack of this 
essential information. I wish to make record here that the in- 
formation which I have obtained with regard to this matter is 
due to no effort of theirs. I have been compelled as n Member 
of this body to dig out laboriously the information which I lay 
before the Senate. 

How does the Senator from Rhode Island explain the fact 
that in the unprotected industries of New England, of trans- 
portation for example, the station agents get an average daily 
pay of $2.03, while a carding machine tender in the protected 
cotton-goods industry receives 13 cents an hour, and the dyers 
15 cents an hour, and the spinners 13 cents an hour, and the 
weavers 19 cents an hour? 

How does he explain that enginemen in the unprotected in- 

dustry on the railway service receive $3.78 a day and conduc- 
tors $3.26 a day, and in the protected industry of printing tex- 
tiles the bleachers receive 13 cents an hour, the calenderers 14 
cents an hour, the color mixers 14 cents an hour, and dyers 
15 cents an hour? 
How does the Senator from Rhode Island explain why it is 
that in the unprotected industry of railways in New England 
firemen receive $2.20 a day, trainmen $2.82 a day, carpenters 
$2.25 a day, section foremen $2.24 a day, laborers $2.85 a day, 
when in the protected industry of hosiery and knit goods the 
knitters receive only 20 cents an hour for men and 13 cents an 
hour for women, loopers 14 cents an hour, the menders 13 cents 
an hour, the men pressers 17 cents, and the women pressers 
10 cents an hour? 

And how do these higher wages in unprotected industries con- 

trast with the blast-furnace men and cinder snappers receiving 
15 cents an hour, the hot-blast men 19 cents an hour, the keep- 
ers’ helpers 17 cents an hour, and the top fillers 17 cents an 
hour? 
The plain truth is that in the unprotected industries of trans- 
portation, as shown by the compilation of wages by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the labor in the unprotected 
industries of the building trades, compiled by the American 
Federation of Labor, by William J. Spencer, secretary, is far 
better paid than in the protected industries of the cotton mills, 
the hosiery mills, the woolen mills, and iron mills, and other 
factories. 

The tables submitted of the wages of the building trades, 
which are unprotected, show that they receive a wage over 200 
per cent higher than the wages in the protected industries, and 
the reason for this is not difficult to see. Labor in the build- 
ing trades and in the railroad business is comparatively easy 
of organization, because the men in the railroad and building 
trades are out of doors and can be reached and talked to and 
organized. They are not locked up inside of the jail-like in- 
closures of private factories, where it is almost impossible to 
reach the employees or to organize them. 

Labor has rarely succeeded in thoroughly organizing itself in 
any of the great manufacturing industries, which are usually 
controlled by monopolies and mechanical corporate power. 
Organized labor was practically driven out of the shops of 
Andrew Carnegie and of the United States Steel Corporation. 
American Tobacco Co., Cramps’ shipyards, and yarious others 
of the existing monopolies. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has put in tables—I have 
not seen them—showing the wages in protected and unpro- 
tected industries. In the New York Sun of the 13th instant 
there is a dispatch from London giving the wages paid in un- 
protected industries in Great Britain. Is the Senator willing 
that I should have this inserted in the RECORD? 

Mr. OWEN. I am perfectly willing that it should be inserted 
in my remarks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Thank you. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Witheut objection, it will be in- 
serted. 

Mr. OWEN. I will state to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that in my examination of this matter I have tried not to make 
a partial statement giving the facts favorable to my view and 
those unfavorable to the other side, but have tried to give, in 
a just measure, both sides, hecause the only purpose which I 
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have in view is to arrive at the truth and to make it manifest. 
I do not know what the quotation from the Sun is nor its sources 
nor its accuracy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a dispatch bearing a London date, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I have heard of dispatches from London which 
were not reliable. 


The matter submitted by Mr. GALLINGER is as follows: 


WOMEN ON STARVATION PAY—REVELATIONS OF THE “ SWEATING” SYSTEM 
IN LONDON—FACTS BROUGHT OUT BY A POOR SEAMSTRESS'S ATTEMPT 
AT SUICIDE—HOME WORKERS, 62 CENTS TO $1.10 A WEEK—-AVERACE 
WEEKLY PAY OF ENGLISH WOMEN $1.75. 


[From New York Sun, June 13, 1909.) 


Lonpon, June 2. 

A poor little seamstress attempted suicide in London recently. She 
jumped into the Thames and was ignominiously fished out, not drowned, 
and not in the least repentant. en questioned as to reasons for her 
act she had only one to give. She simp. yeca not keep bod 
together by working her bardest at her de, and in utter 
had decided to end her struggles. 

There was nothing very new in her PON but when she cxplained 
that she always had plenty of work to do, he only difficulty being to 
live on the prices paid for her labors, London was rou from its 

pay dong enough to protest against the “sweating” of women thus 
reve: $ 

The House of Lords once defined “sweating” as a condition under 
which work is carried on in insanitary 5 and for low wages. 
There are those who would add that it is a condition of labor which 
does not give the laborer, in return for a fair day's work, enough to 
maintain himself and his family in decency and comfort. 

In England it is women who are the greatest sufferers from sya 
Their average wage, g it all the year round and allowing for sick- 
ness and slackness, is not much more than $1.75 a week. he Lanca- 
shire textile trade prerano is $3.75, and in some districts as much as 
#6; but this comparatively high rate is poe down by the East End 

ome worker, who earns anything from 62 cents to $1.10 a week. 

In the unskilled women's trades there is no standard by which wages 
are computed. For instance, one famous firm of cocoa manufacturers 
pays women for as bags with cocoa 28 cents a thousand bags, and 
exactly the same work is done for 16 cents for another firm. In East 
London there is a firm whose girls earn $3.50 a week by packing tea. 
In the same locality there is another firm, the head of which is a well- 
known sportsman and yachtsman, where the earnings of the girls 
average only $1.87 a week. 

The manager of a. tin-plate factory recently fixed time rates at $1.50 
a week for his women workers, and he openly gave the reason that 
they had taken advantage of plecework rates to make too much. Some 
had carned $4! 

The average wage paid to waitresses in tea shops or restaurants 
throughout the country does not excecd $2.50 a week. On this the 
girls must keep up a neat and well-dressed appearance. Then wages 
are likely to be interfered with and even, if * necessary.“ reduced. 

Many firms don’t pretend to pay their Is a living wa 5 = “arts 

the girls in 


of a large company was asked recentl ow he expect 
his Paper ment to 
vi on 


and soul 
atigue she 


live on $1.50 a week. 
t it,” he answered. “ Immediately we hoar that a girl 


has lost her father or that she has no outside means of support, she 


is discharged.” 

This same firm employs what it calls “ half-day waitresses.” They 
8 11.30 a. m. till 6.30 p. m. for $1 a week. All tips are 
‘orfeited. 

The lot of the home worker is the worst of all. Miss Mary Mac- 
Arthur, secretary of the Women’s Trade Union e, gave a picture 
of the home worker in the East End in an interview. 

“So terrible is their life that I wonder that they take the trouble 
to exist at all,” she said. Here is a single room in a Stepney slum. 
The furniture consists of a table, a chair, and a bed. The unfinished 
trousers at which the woman stitches serves as a blanket at night. 

“She slaves from daybreak until her eyes fail, and she never carns 
more than 5 shillings a week. She sustains herself mainly, almost en- 
men upon weak tea. Some days she drinks 14 cups, making the same 
tea leayes do service again and again. That is one of the women slaves 
of England, and there are thousands in similar plight, 

“I know many women who make men’s shirts at 1 shilling or 9 pence 
a dozen. I have even found the actual worker 5 at 8 ce a 
dozen shirts which had originally been given out at 1 shilling a des A 

There is a girl in Woolwich; she bas one child, aged 2 years, en- 
tirely dependent upon her. She is a shirt finisher and does buttoning 
and buttonholing by hand. She is paid 5 shillings a dozen for collars. 
Remember, this is high-class work. Cotton costs her from 3 pence to 
4 pence a week. Her 5 are 4 shillings 6 pence a week, 
or from one-half pence to fo’ s pence an hour. 

“Every day she has to nd an hour and a half in fetching her 
work, as it is ouly given out in small quantities. Sometimes she has 
worked with hardly any break for 20 hours, from 6 a. m. until 2 a. m. 
the following morning. The rent of the room is 1 shilling and 6 
pence a week. 

“All this she told the parliamen committee, The members of 
Parliament were aghast. Some were incredulous. ‘But how do you 
live, you and the child?" asked one member of Parllament. We don’t 
live,’ the woman replied, with a passion in her tone I had never heard 
before. Often we have no food at all.“ 

Miss MacArthur contends that goods are not sold any cheaper when 
made by sweated labor. She tells of a fur-lined motor coat, marked at 
$105, which was made for $1.88 by sweated labor; and of a $5.25 night- 
dress for which the home worker who made it got 5 cen 3 cents for 
a dozen of these nightdresses. The employer of the girls who made 
these nightdresses said he could not pay more, as there was no profit 
in his trade. 

There are many persons who are struggling to organize and help the 
women workers of England. There is a scheme for a trades board, 
which shall fix a legal minimum wage, and there are other propositions 
which will help to do away with the present sweating system, if they 
are ever put into practice. 
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Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire 
might have struck out the London heading and inserted New 
York, Pittsburgh, or Jersey City, and the cruel oppression of 
labor by organized capital, uncontrolled by law, would not be 
overdrawn, as I shall abundantly show before I conclude. 

The Senator and the party of which he is a conspicuous 
leader have a duty to perform in which they seem strangely 
oblivious. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has made a comparison aout: a 
man, a bricklayer—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or a plumber. 

Mr. SMOOT. In an unprotected industry, receiving 60 cents 
an hour, while a little girl who does spooling in a woolen miil 
gets 14 cents. Is that a fair comparison? 

Mr. OWEN. I should say it is not-a fair comparison. 
comparison has not been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator just made a comparison that was 
even worse than that, because he spoke of burlers in a woolen 
mill, and they were receiving 11 cents.“ 

Mr. OWEN. I gave, in extenso, the wages paid to burlers 
and to all other employees in woolen mills and in silk mills and 
in cotton mills. stating what it was, whether they were male or 
whether they were female. I have given them all, and the com- 
parison is just which I have made, substantially, and no com- 
parison the Senator might suggest of a little girl and n big, 
burly brick mason, who weighs 247 pounds, will affect the gen- 
eral comparison in the slightest degree. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the comparison which the Sen- 
ator makes. And in relation to tne wages paid here for weav- 
ers, I may say I do not know a weaver in any part of this 
country who earns so small an amount as that stated by the 
Senator. I have many times seen weavers earn as high as 83 
a day, and the higher the wage they earn the better it is for the 
manufacturer, because they are all on piecework. 

_ Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator challenge the accuracy of the 
census in this matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I challenge the figures the Senator gave here 
as to the wages paid to woolen weavers in this country. 

Mr. OWEN. Then [ commend the Senator to the United 
States census, from which the table was taken, and he may dis- 
pute the authoritative tables of the Federal Government; but he 
can not correct the accuracy of my quotation from the census 
reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying that the figure quoted by the 
Senator was not quoted from some table, but I do positively say 
that weavers in this country are not paid the price the Senator 
quoted. 

Mr. OWEN. I appeal from the evidence of the Senator from 
Utah, as a special pleader, to the evidence of the Federal census 
and of the London Board of Trade, and prefer to take the census 
of the United States and the official figures to his off-hand 
comments. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN, I cordially yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have been very much interested in the 
Senator's statistics and figures, but it has often occurred to me 
that the Industries to which he refers as unprotected industries 
are really the only perfectly protected industries we have in the 
United States, for the reason that if a man is to build a brick 
house here at all he bas no competition from any quarter on 
earth. A man making a horseshoe has to be protected by a 
law, but a man shoeing a herse has an absolute, perfectly 
natural protection, because the horse has to be shod where he is 
and not in some other country, and no competition, direct or in- 
direct, beats upon those occupations which are naturally and 
perfectly protected. 

Mr. OWEN. I think there is force in the observation of the 
Senator from Iowa, and I shall not quarrel with it, but content 
myself with saying that like industries abroad are also much 
better paid than factory labor. But I do call attention to the 
fact that these men who are in the railway service and in the 
unprotected building trades and not in the business of manu- 
facturing woolen or cotton or flax textiles are receiving a very 
much higher reward than those who are in those industries, 
and I have shown by thes tables that they could be paid a 
much larger price without depriving the factories of n just re- 
ward. If there were some competition, it would be far better 
for labor; and if there were some measure of competition in this 


That 
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country, I believe it would be better for the manufacturers 
themselves. 


LABOR HAS NOT BEEN ABLE TO SHARE EQUITABLY WITH TH. BMPLOYERS 
IN THE VALUES THAT LABOR HAS INCREASINGLY CREATED. 


In volume 8, page 982, of the Twelfth Census, 1900, is ihe 
following table. It shows that labor received in 1850 23.21 per 
cent of the total value of products, while in 1900 it received 
only 17.8 per cent of the product, although the per capita in- 
crase in production was greater by 130 per cent in 1900 than 


Total annual | Average 
Total annual value of capita rd ned 
£ products. uction. 
NTE OTE £236, 755, 464 soe 108, 616 21,061 
2, 330, 578, O10 | 13, 039, 279, 566 2, 451 


Average an- 


Per cent of 
nual wage. roduet paid 


in wages. 


From Exhibit 1 labor shows a diminishing wage as com- 
pared to value of its product. 

In textiles labor received 22 per cent of the product in 1890, 
20.8 per cent in 1900, 19.5 per cent in 1905. 

In the iron and steel industries lubor received 24.9 per cent 
of the product in 1900, 22.1 per cent in 1905. 

In the leather industries labor received 20.1 per cent of the 
product in 1890, 16.9 per cent in 1900, 16.5 per cent in 1905. 

In paper and printing industries labor received 26.5 per cent 
in 1890, 23.1 per cent in 1900, 21.6 per cent in 1905. 

In metal and metal products labor received 20.4 per cent of 
the gross product in 1890, 12.9 per cent in 1900, 12.7 per cent 
in 1905. 

In tobacco industries labor received 21 per cent in 1890, 18.9 
per cent in 1905. 

Labor has constantly grown in efficiency, but has not been 
able to share equitably in the value it has created. 

Taking a special industry, such as iron and steel, including 
rolling mills and blast furnaces, as shown by the special report 
of the United States Census Office, Part IV, selected industries, 
1905, on pages 5 and 16, will be found the tables for the yeurs 
1890 and 1905. I submit an analysis which shows that the 
per capita increase of the product of labor by weight was 50 per 
cent; by value, 33.5 per cent; while the increase in wages is 
only 1¹ per cent. 


These figures might be multiplied indefinitely in all of the 
monopoly-controlled industries. 

I submit a table of the wages in the woolen and cotton goods 
factories of New England. It shows that they do not receive to- 
day an average wage of exceeding a dollar a day, a fact of 
special interest in connection with this controversy where the 
schedules are supposed to be written for the protection of labor. 


1916. 


Wages 1860 and 1900 compared in woolen and cotton goods factories of 
New Enyland. 


$794 283, 701, 308)........ 
1, 162 940, 908, 114) 
I 
Fee CO ae 


This schedule shows that, counting the best paid labor, the 
annual average wage of the employees in the cotton and woolen 
mills do not exceed $1 a day, and that, therefore, the pretense 
of better paid labor in the United States in the cotton and 
woolen mills, at least, is not true, beeause such wages do not 
grently exceed the wages in Europe; and measured by purchas- 
ing power, probably do not exceed them at all; and measured 
by the output of American labor, which is twiee as efficient as 
European labor, the American labor is not as well paid as Euro- 
pean labor. The American manufacturer gets all the net profit. 
It has been shown in thin debate what the enormous profits of 
the cotton and woolen mills have been, and our statistics clearly 
demonstrate the inequitable manner in which these profits have 
been proportioned between the American monopolists and his 
foreign-born workmen. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WAGES IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES COMPARED. 

I submit this comparison of wages in the United States, Ger- 
many, France, and the United Kingdom, with the proper au- 
thorities, showing that the wages paid in the United States in 
the textile industry do not very greatly exceed those paid in 
Germany, Franee, and England, while it is conceded that the 
output of the American laborer is twice as much as in Europe. 


Wages in textile industry in Germany, France, 


In the protected industries, 
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The spinners, for example, in Germany in 1905, at Mulhausen. 
received from $6.57 to $7.30 per week. In France they received 
$5.91, and in the United States $4.12. The weavers, on the con- 
trary, received in Germany $4.02 to $4.75; in France $4.48 to 


85.19; in the United Kingdom, $5.11 to $7.06; and in the United | 


States, $8.29. So that the weavers in our country -received 
double as much as they did in Germany, and the spinners in 
our country received a smaller money wage than in either 
Germany or France. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the table show that the weavers receive 
less than the spinners in Germany? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whoever prepared the table does not know a 
thing about manufacturing, and it can not possibly be true. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Utah having corrected the 
United States census with regard to employees in cotton facto- 
ries, may now correct the tables used by the Board of Trade of 
the United Kingdom in their report to Parliament, from which 
this is taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know just as well as I know I am alive that 
there is no country that can employ weavers at a less price 
than they can spinners. Spinners are boys and girls. Weavers 
are men and women. It can not be possible. It is a mistake. 

Mr. OWEN, I again appeal from the personal assurances of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] to the records of the Board 
of Trade of London and of the United States census, from which 
these figures are accurately taken; and I call attention to the 
fact that the Senator from Rhode Island, the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, when he was giving these tables, con- 
fined himself to those parts of the tables favorable to his conten- 
tion and failed to insert those parts of the tables which were un- 
favorable to his contention, and such a leadership I neither 
approve nor follow. 

These tables show the differences which I have pointed out, 


and they speak for themselves and are easily capable of their 
verification, 


United Kingdom, and United States. 


Germany, 1905, Mul- 
hausen, 


2886 


ecese 60 58. 34 

— — 60 | 3.16- 4.14 58. 47 

SA ee = A 3) R ares Maps aliens N ERS 57. 57 
4.87- 5.60 58. 

.be e 57. 10 

— 59. 11 


fel, 1905. 


ees eee „ 


7.30 


ISt. Etienne. 


Norte.—In 1905 the 


August. 1007, it was (rom 30 per cent to 50 


received at St. Etienne, Franre, by ribbon weavers. varied from $3.51 to $4.68 per week. In 190 it was over 100 


cent more than this. In 


cent higher than in 1905. These weavers received as pay, in piecework, from one-half to two-thirds the value of their product. 


Authority for United States he coe ulletin of tne Bureau of Labor, No. 59, July. 1905. 
o3 


Authority for foreign figures: 
190%; Report of Board o! Trade to Parliament. 


I exhibit a comparison of wages in the United States, Ger- 


Living in German Towns (1905); Cost of Living in French Towns (1909); Cost of Living of Working Classes, United Kingdom, 


tries, which present a very much more favorable wage to the un- 


many, France, and the United Kingdom in the nonprotected indus- | protected American workingman and much more favorable hours, 
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Comparison of wages in United States, Germany, France, and United Kingdom. 


. 8 United States—North 
9 Berlin (1905). London (Oct., 1905). | Faris (Oct., 1905), "Atlantie (1904), 
(In the unprotected industries) Weekly Number] Weekly Number Weekly Number] Weekly | Number 
of hours, wages. of hours. wages, oſ hours.] wages. of hours. 
Bricklayers and masonͤꝑmRti „ . at teas A! | — — eo 8775 a = A 
e / og tees . . g . k 

Joiners and cabinetmakers.. 1 52 9.35 GE 
Plumber ss 7.81 11.16 F 9.35 
PRES. sie ap anaes 7.16 53 8.77 50 9.35 
Laborers (building trades). . 6.25 53 7.10 50 5.84 
Hod carriers (building trades 8. 80 53 7.10 50 5.84 
Migs Aire ͤĩ ͤ a 000000 582-00 9.40 5 
111.23 
jj. ³˙ſ K ĩðiv 8 584-60 9.49 5 112 17 
73 
583-60 9. 49 50 k 9.05 
Papas eRe ry Sate By ea Se Pe ee a PIE Pe 8.77-9.01 | 88-60 10.50 50 ee 

65 f è . SEL Ta 7.79 7. 30 5⁴ 6. 43 58. 20 

50 11.00 s 

412.85 

232 ͤ ͤ oe Sasi 6.59 58.23 


Time work. 
Report of board of trade: Cost of living in German towns, 1908; Cost of living in French towns, 1999; cost of living of working classes, United Kingdom, 1903 


1 Fiecework. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he has con- 
sulted Bulletin No. 80, published in January, 1909? It is four 
years later than the one he quoted from. If the Senator will 
turn to page 63, he will find that in Dundee male shifters are 
working for $2.29 a week in the textile mills, and male pre- 
parers are working for $2.51 a week. It seems to be an ex- 
traordinary low wage. ‘There is nothing like it in this coun- 


try. I take it, and yet that is in the unprotected textile mills 

of Great Britain and from a recent publication by our Commis- 

sioner of Labor. 
Mr. OWEN. 


I have these tables of 1904 and 1905, which 


Pay. Night. 


compare the dates as nearly as they could be compared, and 
have not attempted to compare the tables of Great Britain, 
made by the board of trade there, with the tables made at a 
very different period. I have compared them as nearly as they 
were available of adjacent years. But, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, that the question of “ the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad” is easily dis- 
covered, and he illustrates that he knows how to do it. 

I now tuke a table—Exhibit No. 6, the wages and cost of 
living in the United Kingdom, Germany, and France, showing 
the average family income, the cost of living, the articles of 
food, and so forth. Task that it may be printed in my remarks 
without reading. 

As Exhibit No. 6, I submit the wages and cost of living in the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France. 


EXHIBIT 6, 
Wages and cost of living in United Kingdom, Germany, and France, 


Under $6.08. 


Limit weekly income. 


| 26.08 and under $7.40. | $7.40 and under $8.52. 


$8.52 and under $9.73. | $9.73 and over. 


8 a a FFV 261 | 1,085 
verage family wee ` f: 
Average number of 4 2. 1.77 
$0.64 | $0.73 | 80. 81 $0.70 
23.04 | 24.10 | 29.97 25.05 
$0.99 | 80.92 $1.01 | $1.18 
5.53 5.55 7.57 6.60 
0. 0 30. 18 £0.06 
$0.11 | $0.13 | $0.17 $0.15 
6.9 6.9 K. 7 9.2 
$0.25 | 30.15 30.23 $0.31 
10.57 5.81 7.72 12.30 
$0.08 | 40.08 80. 11 $0.08 
0.40 0.46 0.70 0.46 
$0.49 | 80.42 $0.51 | $0.60 
2.56 2.2 2. 47 2.79 
$0.20 | $0.15 80.20 $0.21 
20.01 12.30 15.84] 23.96 
$0.11 | $0.24 | $0.14] $0.16 
$0.07 | $0.08 | 80. 10 $0.09 
$0.15 | 80.13 $0.29) $0.19 
E S 
80. 00 | $0.11] 80.20 $0.10 
1.83 1.48 4.02 1.96 
Sirups, condiments. etc., cost... $0.13 | $0.01 | $0.33 | $0.17 
Meals away from home — $0.09 80.22 80. 05 $0.13 
Total expenditure for food: 
Per week 30 $3.44! $3.38 | S434) $4.10 
Per year rest pure 8225. 68 8213. 20 


United | United United 

ting. | Ger- Cing. Ger- rme. | Ger | 
France. noy many. ja kine many. SA ning many. he 
7 | 1,95 
£9.08 | $12.65 | $11.85 | $12.88 
213 4.4 3.8 2.91 
$0.78 | $0.80} $0.74 $0.82 | $0.83} $0.89] $1.05 | $1.09) $1.15 
258| 29.44] 26.06 29.99 | 29.83 | 27.62 | 37.76 2| 35% 
81.12 91.25 | $1.41 $1.03} 81.87 $1.55 81.75 $2.10) $211 
6.40 8.00 7.82 9.25 778.57 11.87 1635! 11.55 
3 $0.20 | $0.06 $0.24 | $0.07 |........| $0.32] $0.00 
£0.15 | $0.22} $0.17 $0.24 80.19 $0.19| 80.34 $0.28] $0.28 
1 | 11.3 10.2 12.0 | 11.06] 10.2 | 16:3 | 144 13.4 
$0.18-| $0.31 | $0.34 $0.33 20. 40 $0.22} 90.41 | $0.44] 90.27 
6.88 9.85 | 12.83 10.34 14.43 81 | 1263] 16.10 9.73 
$0.10 | $0.12} $0.00 $0.12} $0.10] $0.14 | $0.16} $0.13] $0.19 
0.55 0.79) 0.62 0.77 0.60] 0.75] 1.02] 0.7 1.00 
20.47 80. 58 $0.65 80.02 $0.72] 20.55 20. 90 80.90 £0.72 
241] 2.67 3.07 2.87 3.45 2.80 3.96] 4.23] 3.62 
$0.18 | 80. 21 80.21 80. 20 $0.23] 80. 18 80.28 $0.29] 80.24 
13.83 16.11 23.81 15.87 | 24.63 | 15.85 19.83 3.85 20.30 
80.28 80.20 $0.19 80. 3 $0.21] 80.35 80.32 80.27 $0.48 
$0.10 | 30. 12 $0.09 $0.11 ; $0.11 | $0.14) $0.12} $0.13 
$0.16 | 80.33 $0.21 $0.35 80. 21 $0.46} $0.30] $0.39 
GAO ATE ö EE E N 0.82 
80. 11 $0.22) $0.10 $0.13 $0.13 | $0.15 
1.80 4.87 3.68 1.83 2.67 2.23 
$0.01 | $0.41 | $0.17 $0.03 80.21 $0.04 
$0.82 | $0.08} $0.16 $0. 53 30.31 | $0.73 
88.901 88.05 $4.58 | $6.66] 6.81 
$204. 88 8202. 60 16 8287. 12 3282. 30 $267.28 |........ 68 10. 32 


Nore.—Totals are found by converting the totals in fore! 
Authority for above table: 2 ol an inquiry by the 
1909, as to cost of living in French towns, 


mone. 


into United State: money and 255 
gard of Trads for bota Houses of tae Baglisa Parlu ment, 190, as to esst of living in German town; 


diffe from true totals. 
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As Exhibit No. 7, I submit the income and cost of living in the United States of workingmen’s families. 


Exurstr 7. 
Workingmen’s families, income and cost of living in the United States, 1891. 


Geographical division. 


North Atlantir States 3 3 
Sonth Atlantic States. 


Authority or above table: Hulletin ot the Bureau o! Labor, United States, No. 59, July, 1905. 


As Exhibit No. 8 I submit the quantity and value of the food 
consumed by workingmen's families in the United States per 


week, 1901: 
EXRIBIT 8. 


Quantity and value of certain articles of food consumed workingmen’s 
families in the United States per week, J. 


(Average income, $14.78 per week. Number of families, 2,567.) 


Article. 


BRA NO EE 2 


Fotato es a mi . 
ee, and fruit 


Authority: Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 59, July, 1905. 


As Exhibit No. 9 I submit the weekly rents workingmen pay 
ing England, Germany, France, and United States, 
EXHIBIT 9. 
Weekly rents in England, Germany, France, and United States. 


of 2.567 families, 1901, irrespective of size of tenement, in 


1A vera 
total United States. 

Report of board of trade to Parliament: 
German towns; (1909) cost of living in Fren: 
living of working classes, United om. 

Exhibit No. 10 is the per cent of income of workingmen’s 
families spent for food. ; 

Exntntr 10. 
Per cent of income of workingmen’s families spent for food. 


1908) cost of living m 
towns; (1908) cost of 


Limit of Income. 


u% 


12,567 workiugmen's families. 
Authority: Bulletin of United States Bureau of Labor No. 59. 
port of board of trade to Parliament on cost of living (1908-9). 
IT WOULD NOT BE DIFFICULT ro DETERMINI WITH COMPARATIVE 
PRECISION. THE DIFFERENCE IN THE COST OF PRODUCTION MEASURED 
RY THE COST OF MATERIALS AND OF WAGES, THE RELATIVE EFFI- 


Re- 


CIENCY OF LABOR, AND THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE WAGE 
RECEIVED. FUTURE TARIFFS SHOULD BE BASED UPON SUCH INFOR- 
MATION COMPILED BY EXPERTS EMPLOYED FOR THE PURPOSE. THIS 
WOULD GIVE A PROPER BASIS FOR DETERMINING THE DIFFERENCE IN 


COST OF PRODUCTION AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND FOR DETERMINING 
THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER WOULD HE 
PROTECTED IN PERCENTAGES OVER AND ABOVE THE DIFFERENCE IN 
THE COST OF PRODUCTION, AND WOULD ESTABLISH A SOUND FOUNDA- 
TION UPON WHICH TO WRITE A TARIFF FOR REVENUE WHICH WOULD 
AFFORD A LEGITIMATE AND BEASONABLE INCIDENTAL PROTECTION, 
WITHOUT GIVING SHELTER TO MONOPOLY. 

It will be observed from these tables the vital fact that the 
American laborer in the protected industries, and especially in 
the cotton and woolen industries, does not receive the enormous 
wages in comparison with the European workman in like indus- 
tries which the advocates of high tariff would have us believe. 
On the contrary, their wages are very little, if any, better than 
those of the European workman, and that the workman in the 
United States, especially in the textiles, has been compelled to 
supplement his own wages by compelling his wife and his 
daughter and his children of tender years to help earn sufficient 
to enable them to keep body and soul together. 

THE EXTREME USE OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE RACE FOR MONEY- 
MAKING, 

An untutored, full-blood Sioux Indian was taken East and 
shown the glories of its civilization and, when he had been sur- 
feited witt sight-seeing, the question was asked him, what had 
struck him as the most important thing he saw, and he replied: 
“The way in which the white man makes his little children 
work.” 8 

So evil has been this result of a monopoly-breaking tariff in 
this Nation that a general alarm has been widely excited, and 
various States and committees throughout the Nation are en- 
gaged in attempting its correction. (Proceedings of the fifth 
annual conference, Chicago, Ill., National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York.) 

Bulletin No. 69, on Child Labor, Department of Commerce 
and Lubor, shows that 26 per cent of the male children of the 
United States between 10 and 15 years of age ure breadwinners ; 
1,264,000 male children between 10 and 15 years are breadwin- 
ners; 485,000 female children between 10 and 15 years are 
breadwinners. í ; 

2. If the number of children over 15, wage earners. and not 
yet adults were classified, it would be found very large. Table 
164, Census Bulletin, page 69, for example, gives the number 
of children at home, at school, and employed as breadwinners 
in families in which there are female textile workers 10 to 14 
years of age, for Chicago and New York, and out of 3.595 chil- 
dren over 15 years of age, 190 were at home, 52 at school, and 
3.353 employed in gainful occupations. No record is made by 
the census of children not employed in gainful occupations 
under 10 years of nge nor over 15 years of age; so that it Is 
probably no exaggeration to State that four or five million of 
children are engaged in labor when they ought to be in school 
or at pay. 

By Cehsus Volume 2, page cxxxi, it is shown that the number 
of females engaged in gainful occupations outside of domestic 
service was 5,829,292, and the probable number of women and 
girls now engaged in gainful occupations will probably exceed 
seven millions, 28 per cent being so employed in Massachusetts, 
29.6 per cent in Rhode Island, 24.8 per cent in Connecticut, 20.8 
per cent in New Jersey, 23 per cent in New York, and 7.9 per 
cent in Oklahoma. The reason for women being compelled to 
go into competition with men in the gainful occupations is 
largely because the men of the family do not receive enough to 
maintain the family and enable the women to have the means 
they require and to remain at home, where they properly belong, 
in a civilization of a high order. The driving-of the American 


woman from the home, where her activities would best be em- 


)) 
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ployed in promoting her own happiness and the happiness of 
mankind, and where her services to the race would be-best em- 
ployed in raising children ond teaching them the lessons of re- 
ligion, morality, and the sturdy virtues taught by our fore- 
fathers, is not the least of the crushing effects of modern monop- 
oly engendered by a monopoly protecting tariff and by the un- 
restrained avarice and ambition, with their false standards of 
life, which are thus set up in a mad race for power. 

It will be seen by the wages in the textile industries that the 
cotton spinners of Germany and France are paid more in money 
than in the United States, the weavers less, and, the mule spin- 
ners of France more, than those of the United States; that the 
woolen spinners of Germany and France are paid more money 
than they are in the United States, while the weavers are 
paid less, but in considering the fact that the money of the 
cotton spinners and woolen spinners of France and Germany 
will buy 50 per cent more than in the United States, the wages 
they receive are decidedly better. When it is remembered the 
American workman turns out twice as much as the German 
or Frenchman, then the ungenerous treatment of the American 
cotton and woolen spinners is obvious. It is also obvious that 
the plea of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island manufacturer 


that the HIGHER WAGEs he is compelled to pay his cotten and 
wool spinners in order to meet the pauper labor competition 
of France and Germany is a monumental falsehood used to 
hoodwink the patriotism of the American people and lead them 
to tax themselves for the poor spinner’s sake who toil in the 
cotton and woolen mills. . 

It is interesting to observe that labor in the protected indus- 
tries of Germany, France, and the United Kingdom are ald 
much smaller wages than in the unprotected industries, and 
labor might well question the value of a protective system 
which operates throughout the world to give them less remu- 
neration for their labor than in the unprotected industries. 

A COMPETITION-PROHIBITING TARIFF HAS SERVED TO INCREASE 
PRICES AND LOWER THE PURCHASING POWER OF ALL WAGES AND OF 
ALL INCOMES. 

In the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for March, 
1909, page 68, A. Sauerbeck, an acknowledged authority, gives 
a comparison of world prices, based on 45 commodities, and 
using as an index the standards fixed by the period of eleyen 
years, 1867-1877, which in the aggregate was the equivalent of 
the average of the twenty-five years preceding; that is, from 
1853-1877. The index number is 100. 


Prices of commodities in 1908, 
[By A. Sauerbeck.] 


The following table shows the course of prices of 45 commodities during the last 20 years as compared with the standard per! 
(Seo the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592 and 648; and 1893, pp. 220 and 247.) 


aggregate is equivalent to the average of the 25 years, 1853-1877. 


iod of 11 years, 1867-1877, which in the 


{Summary of index numbers. Groups of articles, 1867-1877= 100.) 


Year. 


SRF SsSS88888888888888888 
SSS | BESRSERRESUSALSRELBES 
S85 | S2SSSERELSSESBRASAISR 


8 A 
Min- | Tex- LETO Sil- | Wheat go | Bank of 
erals, | tiles. | mate- total. | ver. | harvest. Eng! 

ri; rate. 
Per cent. 

| 7) 70] | N 72| 702 103 

73| wj 6] o| A| 2|%4 108 

7) æj- so} ool 8] 241 108 955 

3] mi] s| 2 2 |as a1 275 

72| 68} æj 68] @5| 68) axe 90 955 

j aj | aj æf 478 106 250 

64 62 52 65 co 02 | 40.1 91 2 

ez] e| a| cl] | |5 115 255 

6 æj | aj |  &2|453 100 

êg 70 51 63 61 A | 44.3 120 

65 92 58 65 70 €8 | 45.1 113 

wo} 108) æj 71) so]  7%5| 4K4 10 100 4 

aj. so] oj) nj 7} W|? 106 4 

| | mm) 3 ml | 306 113 

66 | oof 72] | 40.7 104 

4 36 2 E, 0 | 43.4 93 

| s| 72| 68) |  72|45.7 13 So 3 

eo} 101) | aj 8} 7|? 116 

72| 107| 7| - 78] - 86] æ |496 117 a 4 

72| „ ej B| „ 73| 401 111 86 3: 

ej 92] aj nj 3| mjue 100 92 its 

70| æj æj æj 5] | GLO 101 10 2% 

4} 73; u 71 97 8% 


It will thus be observed that as compared with 100 for 1853- 
1877, the grand total index number of world prices for 1889 
was 72, and for 1899 to 1908 it was 72, a fall in prices due to 
the demonetization of silver throughout the world. 

It will also be observed that the index number for 1889 and 
1905 was 72; for 1908 it was 73, thus indicating a singular 
stability in the grand total of the world prices (London) since 
1889, notwithstanding important intermediate variations. 

Conceding that the volume of metallic money in the world, 
together with the law of supply and demand of other materials, 
are the determining factors fixing the average of world prices, 
it should be observed that the wonderful increase in the output 
of modern machinery as applied to all classes of products seems 
to have been about equaled by the output of metallic money, 
whose annual rate of gold output has approximately doubled 
since 1896. 

This table also shows the effect upon world prices by the dis- 
turbance of commercial credits of the world by financial panic; 
the panic of 1893 being followed by the lowest world prices in 
a generation, 

It would seem to follow that the lowering of prices stimulated 
purchases and exchanges and led to a corresponding reaction. 
The panic of 1907 was followed by an immediate reaction in 
world prices, 

It is important to point out that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased output of merchantable articles, the increase of gold 


circulation available for the use of the world markets has 
been very large, and that this probably accounts for the sub- 
stantial stability of world prices since 1889. These figures are 
of intense interest when compared with .he changes in prices 
which have taken place in the United States. Taking the tables 
of the Statistical Abstract of 1907, it will be- seen that mid- 
dling cotton which was 11.07 cents in 1890 was 11.5 cents in 
1906, having reached a very low price of 6.94 cents in 1894, just 
after the panic, and a still lower point of 5.94 cents in 1898, 
just after the Dingley bill passed; while standard sheetings for 
1890 was 7 cents, and 1906, 7.25 cents, reaching a low point 
of 5.11 cents in 1894, just after the panic, and its lowest 
4 185 4.2 cents, in 1898, just after the passage of the Dingley 
il 


In like manner standard drillings and other cotton cloths 
fluctuated similarly following the panic and-following the Ding- 
ley bill. ; 

Mr. President, I now submit a table (No. 202) from the 
Abstract of Our National Statistics (1907), giving the rela- 
tive wholesale prices of raw and of manufactured commodi- 
ties of 1890 to 1906 and per cent of increase in prices for 
1906 over prices for each preceding year; and also Table 
203, giving the relative wholesale prices of commodities from 
1890 to 1906 and the per cent of increase in prices from 
1906 over prices for each preceding year by group of commodi- 


ties. 
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Great inercasc_in prices under Dingley Act—Relative wholesale prices | Relative wholesale’ prices of commodities, 1890 to 1906. etc.—Continued. 
of raw and of manufactured commoditics, 1890 to 1906, and per cent of | A —A_ai_i i aa „% 
{nercase in prices for 1906 over prices for each preceding year. 


Lumber and build- 


Metals and imple- 
ments. ing material, 


Raw commodities, | Manufactured com- | Al commodities. 


Calen Per cent of Per cent of Per cent Per cent 
dar year. | Rela- Rela- | increasein | Rela- | increase in Calendar year. of in- of in- 
tive tive 1906 over tive 1906 over Relative | ee in 
k price. | each price. each price ji 2 over 2 over 
A . e eh pre- eich pre- 
N ing year. ing year. = 
115.0 9.5 112.3 8.3 | 112.9 8.4 year. year. 
wal asal meel a| mei] a 
104.4 20.6 | 105.9 14.8 | 105.6 15.9 119.2 13.4 8 25.3 
93.2 35.1 96.8 25.6 96.1 27.4 111.7 21.0 -4 29.2 
91.7 37.3} 94.0 29.4 | 93.6 30.8 105.0 27.5 102.8 36.3 
84.0 49.9} 91.9 32.3 | 90.4 35.4 100.7 34.3 101,9 37.5 
87.6 43.7 | 90.1 35.0 | 89.7 36.5 90.7 49.1 95.3 45.5 
94.0 33.9 93.3 30.3 | 93.4 31.0 92.0 47.0 94.1 48.9 
105.9 18.9 | 100.7 20.8 | 101.7 20.4 er 443 93.4 50.0 
111.9 12.5 110.2 10.3 | 110.5 10.8 aah 56.1 90 4 55.0 
111.4 13.0 107. 12.8 | 108.5 12.8 75 56.5 95.8 46.2 
122. 4 9 110.6 9.9 112.9 8.4 aye 17.9 105. 8 32.4 
122.7 2.6 111.5 9.1 | 113.6 7.7 ues 3 115.7 2¹.1 
119. 7 5.2 111.3 9.3 113.0 8.3 * 20.5 116.7 20.1 
121.2 3.9 114.6 6.1 | 115.9 5.6 ke 5 $ pee Ho 
re pat ed | S LN Eee ie pe RY ee eer, 109.6 ma — as 
Norr.—From reports of the Bureau of Labor, Department of Com- rae 25 anr 9.6 


merce and Labor. This table summarizes wholesale prices of 258 staple 
commodities, The commodities designated as Raw” are such as are 
marketed in their natural state and also such as have been subjected 
to only a eg me near manufacturing process; this group includes 50 
articles. he commodities designated as “ Manufactured" are such as 
have been subjected to more than a preliminary factory manipulation 
and in which the 5 labor cost constitutes an important 
element in the price; this grou cludes 208 articles. A relative price, 
or index number, as it is technically called, of any article is the per cent 
which the price of that article at any date is of the price of the same 
article at a date or period which has n selected as the base or stand- 
ard. The base selected by the Bureau of Labor for this compilation is 
the average price for the 10-year period 1890 to 1899. ‘The relative 
prices shown under each group are simple averages of the relatives of all 
articles included within the group. Average price for 1890-1899==100. 


. EXHIBIT 6. 
Relative wholesale prices of commodities, 1890 to 1906, and per cent of 8 
inerease in prices for 1906 over prices for cach preceding year, by 
groups of commodities, y 7 5.8 
Food, ete. 89.8 12.7 10.9 
20 3 20 15 
e V 
Relative fg ener 111•3 19.1 95.1 16.7 
„ech pre- 115.7 342.5 105.1 4.6 
ce ling 115.2 412.2 110.9 ok 
year 114.2 111.4 112.2 11.1 
2 nre ek mo 118 
=? See a 109.1 17.2 109.1 17 
10.7 103.6 8.7 101. 2 — rag 
14.6 110.2 SIESS 
95.9 28.9 99.8 12.8 
93.3 32.5 94.6 19.0 Miscellaneous. All commodities. 
„ tl EO Bt 
. 7 28.4 
. 286) e 19.3 5 N 
100.0 23.6 98.3 14.5 Calendar year. crease crease in cr 
8 21 % 2 price. 1906 aver | Frier. | 1906 over 
8 ` x rice. . 
130.5] 15.13 III. 3 12 z 2 * 
118.8 40 107.1 5.1 ng 8 
126.2 21| 107 2 5.0 ve . 
124.2 1,5 108.7 3.6 (faced 
55 110.3 9.8 112.9 8.4 
— 109. 4 10. 7 111.7 9.6 
106.2 14.0 106.1 15.4 
Clothsand clothing. | Fuel and lighting. ne 1 = 
94.5 28.1 93.6 30.8 
* oe 91.4 32.5 90.4 35.4 
5i 92.1 31.5 89.7 36.5 S 
1900 ove 92.4 31.1 93.4 31.0 
= 97.7 24.0 101.7 20.4 
each pr 109.8 10.3 110.5 10.8 
ceding 107.4 12.8 108.5 12.8 
— — use) ee) use| 7 
113.5 5.7 1017 23.7 111.7 84] 113.0 83 
nes 5 oe mi 112.8 7.4 115.9 5.6 
itr 2 1 2 1000 = I -| go e ee 
. 5 4 40.2 Dee 
927 29.4) 981 32.0 5 
91.3 31.4 104.3 24.2 Norg.—From reports of the Bureau of Labor, Department of Com- 
91.1 31.7 96. 4 34.3 | merce and Labor. The group farm products includes 16 commodities; 
93.4 2. 5 95.4 35.7 | food, ctc., 53; cloths and clothing. 75; fuel and lighting, 13; metals 
96.7 21.1 185. 0 23.3 | and implements, 38; lumber and building materiai, 27; drugs and 
106.8 12. 4 120.9 7.1 | chemicals, 9; house furnishing goods, 14; and the miscellaneous group, 
as 55 = 119.5 184 13. Average price for 1890-1899 100. 
106.6 12.6 as 1 Bid I also submit Dun’s tables showing the variations in prices in 
109. 8 9.3 132.6 12,3 | the United States. ; 
57 7.1 2 5 5 It should be kept clearly in mind that the Federal census is 


Taos to a very appreciable degree influenced by the manufacturing 
1 Decrease. industries of the country favorably to themselves, and this dif- 
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ference is demonstrated by Dun's tables, which show the in- 
crease of prices to be much larger in the United States than as 
shown by Census Abstract Tables 202 and 203: 


Leading classes of necessary. articles of daily consumption—Prices, at 
zò re 5 markets, from July 1, 1860, to May 1, 1907. z 


[Index number, from Dun's Review.] 


S 
as 


SSS ERS R 


88888832822 


888288188888 


182, 
134. 
96. 
97. 
123. 
90. 
89. 
93. 
95. 
89; 
91. 
6. 
90. 
90. 

. 83. 
Sl. 
T 
75. 
72. 
79. 
77. 
80. 
85. 
95. 
91, 
95. 
91. 
101. 
101. 
100. 


8 


— — 


Nors.—In the above table the course of prices of commodities is 
shown, and in each case the price is multiplied by the annual per capita 
consumption, which precludes any one commodity having more than its 
proper weight in the aggregate. Breadstuffs include many. quotations 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, beans, and peas; meats include live 
hogs, beef, sheep, and many provisions, lard, tallow, ete.; dairy and 
garden products embrace vegetables, fruits, milk, butter, cheese, 
ete. ; othec food Includes fish, me boty condiments, sugar, rice, tobacco; 
ete. ; clothing covers the raw ma of each industry, and many quo- 
tations of woolen, cotton, silk, and rubber goods, as well as hides, 
leather, boots, and shoes; metals include various quotations of pig iron 
and partially manufactured and finished products, as well as the minor 
ry tin, lead, copper, etc., and coal and petroleum; miscellaneous 
includes: many grades of hard and soft lumber, laths, brick, lime, 4 — 

tine, hemp, linseed oil, paints, fertilizers, and drugs. The 
decimal is given for accuracy of comparison, 


There thus appears by Dun’s more accurate tables an increase 
from 1896 to May 1, 1907, of 46.7 per cent on total average of 
prices of 1896, and on clothing the increase from January 1, 1897, 
to May 1, 1907, was: 69 per cent, and on miscellaneous articles 
was 55 per cent. 

The two tables from our own census contain overwhelming 
evidence of the injurious results of the Dingley bill upon labor; 
it shows, for example, Mr. President, that prices have been in- 
creased on raw commodities 25.9 per cent over the average prices 
from 1890 to 1900, and 49.9 per cent over the prices of raw com- 
modities under the Wilson bill. 
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Our prices were already in 1906 much higher than in Europe, 
so that these increases are the more striking. x 

Mr. President, do not the manufacturing classes themselyes 
see that such an enormous raise in prices of raw commodities is 
injurious both to their domestic and foreign trade? Do they not 
see it necessarily limits the consumption of the people, whose 
little salaries are fixed, whose little pension can not be increased 
in dollars and cents, whose purchasing power is limited to a 
fixed wage, a wage not exceeding, among the manufacturing 
laboring classes, $160 per annum per capita? ` 

The obvious result is to restrict consumption of goods, limit 
the output of goods, lower the factory output, and limit the 
demand for labor. 

Mr. President, in like manner the increase of manufactured 
commodities in price, including a group of 208 articles, has been 
35 per cent since the lower prices under the Wilson bill and an 
increase of 36.5 per cent upon all commodities above the more 
reasonable prices under the Wilson bill. 


What corresponding increase of wages has labor received? 
Their wages are relatively less than they were 10 years ago, both 
in relation to the output of labor and in relation to the purchas- 
ing power of the wage received; and the demand for labor has 
been necessarily diminished by preventing the consumption of 
manufactured and other commodities, because of prices which 


-could not be paid out of the limited number of dollars the ordi- 


nary American has received. Such a policy is injurious to the 
manufacturer, to the wage earner, to the common citizen con- 
sumer, to the business men of the entire Nation, and to our na- 
tional growth and development. 

And differentiating these increases of prices, it will be seen by 
Table 203 that the prices of 1906 for food are 34 per cent higher 
than they were in 1896 under the Wilson bill; that cloths and 
clothing have increased 31.4 per cent above the prices of 1896 
under the Wilson bill; that fuel and lighting have increased 40 
per cent since 1894 under the Wilson bill; that metals and metal 


implements have increased 56 per cent above the prices under 


the Wilson bill; that lumber and building material have increased 
55 per cent over the prices under the Wilson bill; that house 
furnishings have increased 23.6 per cent above the lower prices 
of the Wilson bill; and miscellaneous articles of various kinds 
have increased 32.5 per cent above the more reasonable prices 
of the Wilson bill. Are the American people utterly oblivious to 
these striking and conclusive facts? 


It is perfectly obyious from Sauerbeck tables of the prices 
of the world and from Dun's table of American (United 
States) prices that American (United States) prices have in- 
ereased far beyond European prices since the low price of 1896, 
notwithstanding American (United States) prices were then 
much higher than they were in Burope. It therefore follows, 
beyond question, that the purchasing power of American wages, 
even of the starvation wages paid in the cotton and woolen mills, 
has been lowered in such a way as to greatly harm the Amer- 
ican workmen, even in protected industries, and has harmed 
equally the entire American people, workmen, consumers gener- 
ally, and even the manufacturers, who are severely taxing each 
other by high prices—the finished- product of the one being 
the raw material of the other. The only people who have a net 
profit are those who own and control the successful monopolies. 

Is the Finance Committee so committed to the demands of 
the representatives of organized greed in this country that they 
will refuse to deal justly by the American people? 

Or do they believe that by making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer they will receive adequate political benefit at the 
hands of those whom they enrich? 


I know, Mr. President, that it has been easy to finance Re- 
publican campaigns, and I know many good men have not 
to think that this money was extorted from the misery 

and sweat of helpless men, women, and children. 

Members of the Senate do not often visit the sweat shops, 
nor do they often see the sorrow and distress of the individuals 
who compose the weaker elements of our great Nation. I 
remind them that 500,000 die annually by our neglect, as shown 
by the comparison between the death rate of New Zealand and 
Australia, where better laws prevail, where the maxim of the 
law is “ Better reduce want than increase wealth.” 

Mr. President, I feel charged with a solemn duty to make a 
record before the Senate of these conditions, and I deem it a 
great opportunity to have the privilege of submitting a prayer 
to the leaders of the Senate that they do not be unmindful or 
inconsiderate of the need and the rights of the inarticulate 
mass, and that they do not lend too complacent attention to the 
trained advocates of unsatisfied greed. s 
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Senator Orville H. Platt, the late distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut, once said, in substance, in commenting on the faults 
of the American legislator, that“ The American legislator should 
not be.charged with incompetency. As a rule, he is fairly well 
qualified; neither can he be justly charged with dishonesty. 
There are a few who may be dishonest, perhaps, but they do 
not exercise any control of legislation. The fault of the Ameri- 
can legislator is ‘ good-fellowship’ and doing for a friend 
what under no other circumstances would the legislator fur a 
moment consider. For that reason,” said he, “I deem it the 
highest legislative virtue to be cross and crabbed to all the 
world, especially in the last 10 days of the session.” 

It will be thus seen that from Sauerbeck’s tables the increase 
of the world prices has been much lower than the increases of 
prices in the United States, and that this difference must be 
accounted for in some reasonable manner, 

The most natural way in which to account for it is to show 
that the prices in the United States are artificially controlled 
by monopoly. 

And this average high increase must be interpreted in the light 
of a great offset of the lowering of prices of all products pro- 
duced by the American people of which monopoly controls the 
price. For example, crude oil is produced by Oklahoma in vast 
quantities—approximately 50,000,000 barrels per annum—which 
sells for less than 1 cent a gallon, while the refined product 
retails for over 11 cents a gallon. It costs half a cent a gallon 
to refine it. The low price is fixed by the Standard on the 
crude and the high price is fixed by the Standard on the refined. 
And the increase of all prices is in the face of the vital fact 
that monopoly fixes an extremely low price on the articles 
produced by the people of which the monopoly controls the 
price. The average high price would be far higher except for 
the very low price, fixed by monopoly on its purchases, as on 
crude oil. This is not only true with regard to oil, but also is 
true with regard to cattle, hogs, sheep, hides, wool, various 
minerals, tobacco, and so forth. This low price of articles 
bought by monopoly prevented the general average from reach- 
ing the high point which they would otherwise reach in the 
statistical tables is a factor of great importance. 

Without regard to statistics, everybody knows that the prices 
are now very much higher than they have ever been. 

The schedules of this bill are approximately 50 per cent on 
the value of proposed imports and this is proof that the prices 
in the United States are 50 per cent higher than they are in 
Europe and abroad on the articles of these schedules by the 
open confession of the managers of this bill, and I therefore do 
not need to furnish further proof of this matter as the schedules 
confess that the prices in this country are approximately 50 
per cent higher than they are abroad on articles affected by the 
present tariff law. 

Mr. President, it is of great importance to observe these dif- 
ferences between our present prices and the increase of our 
present prices as compared with the increase of the prices of 
the world, because it thus enables us to determine to what ex- 
tent local conditions have raised our prices above the level of 
the prices of the world. 


WORLD PRICES AND PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES—-RISB IN PRICES IN 
THE UNITED STATES NOT DUB TO INCREASD IN PER CAPITA CIRCULA- 
TION. 


At first thought it might occur to some one that the higher 
prices in the United States were due to the larger per capita 
circulation, but this conclusion is impossible because, while our 
per capita circulation December 31, 1906 (Statistical Abstract, 
1907, Table 269), was $33.99; France had a per capita of 
$40.88 and Germany $25.03 and the British Empire $28.12, 
with no substantial differences in competitive prices at London, 
thus exhibiting the interesting fact that this enormous increase 
of prices in the United States, and the fact that United States 
prices are much higher than the level of world prices, is not 
due to our increased circulating medium, but is due to the 
monopolies in this country which have for commercial purposes 
raised these prices in America far above the prices in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

That these high prices are not necessary for the maintenance 
of a reasonable profit is shown by the table of lower prices at 
which these same American goods are sold abroad by the pro- 
tected monopolies in this country. 

A few of these prices are submitted to prove that the prices 
in the United States under monopoly will average 50 per cent 
higher than in the markets of the world. 

As evidence of this I submit tables from James G. Parsons 
SONE the differences in discounts between export and home 
prices: 
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TABLE I.—Showing differences tn eee between export end home - 
prices. 


[By James G. Parsons, Senate Document No. 54, Sixty-first Congress, 
first session. ] 


Export discount 
Articles and description. om list diffe- 
ence. 
A bits: Per cent. 
rwin’s solid center 60, 10, and 19 39 
T AET R ITIS NANA 70 334 
and 10 39 
35 15 
Sand 10 11 
50 49 
60, 10, and 5 1$ 
Carriage, } by 6 inches and smaller 80 and 10 5 
Machine, ¢ by 4 inches and s n 80 and 10 75, 10, and 5 19 
ds EE AN EE DUET 80, 10, and 5 80 17 
Borers, bunghole, Enterprise 40 and 27 
Braces: 
Fray’s genuine “Spoffords”....... 60 331 
Fray’s ratchet, Nos. 81-161. 60 and 10 50 39 
00 and 10 50 39 
50 663 
60 and 10 50 39 
60,10,and 10 50 54 
60 and 50 39 
60 and 10 es 39 
23 96 S 
— 60, 10, 10. and 6 50 64 
r 00 and 10 60 11 
40 and 10 11 
Door rollers and 5 . 60, 10, 10, and 5 17 
Gauges, Disston’s steel and center 45 12 
snaps: 
Covert’s “ 8 0 and 10 335 
Covert’s “ Yankee”............--. 50 37 
Covert’s Derby z 4 and 10 39 
Lawn ag Soom Enterprise 40 und 2 19 
Levels, Starrett’s bench and pocket... 40 and 5 ll 
Oilstones, “Lily White“ and“ Wa- 
A 50 33} 
ibs, levels, cte., Disston’s 70, 10, 10, 10, and 72 
E 40 and 18 
Saws 
Disston 45 and 27 
Disston bina 45 and 27 
Disston’s Nos. 12, 16, D8, 120, 76, 40 and 28 
Disston’s co; an 40 and 28 
Disston’s bu 40 
Disston’s framed wood w 
Disston’s band 70,10, and 10 65 
Scroll saws, Barnes’s veloci l4 
Screw-drivers, D: , 10, 10, and 10 37 
Smoked beef shavers, Enterprise 40 and 10 28 
ares 
Disston’s try, rosewood handle.. . 70,10, 10, 10, and 5 72 
Disston's stell. oa 45 13 
‘Traps, Lovell’s rat and mouse.. 50 33} 
Trowels, Disston’s brick P? 45 and 7} 47 
Armstrong’s plain and hinge l. £0 and 10 122 
Armstrong's Ipo 25 
E PTA A 3 


TABLE Il.—Showing difference between export and home prices of certain 
specified articles, 


Dit- 
Articles and description. t| Home fer- 
Auger bits: P. ct. 
Irwin's solid center, - 166 per doz.. 3081.80 39 
Irwin’s solid center, 16-1666 do.... 92 4.05 39 
Auger Guiness NG borres is saaneet iaa do . 5.75 1.48] 18 
Bird cages, Hendryx’s No. 31. erensneso do -00 | 18.20 40 
pot clippers, “Easy” and “New Easy,” No. 1....... each.. 71 2.03 18 
ots: 
Carriage, I by d inches 100. -60 -75 25 
8 bee eee eee ag isss 7 6 19 
Tire, § by REREN O TE do. „65 +76 17 
6.3) 8.40 33} 
ae ousescoesecse 10. 44 14.50 39 
6.9) | 11.50| 66} 
7.13 11.00 54 
7.53 10. 50 39 
3.6) 6,00 665 
74 8 27 
4.50 6. 333 
1.22 1. 


88882822 882 
s 


——— 


Flat „inch. 
Flat bastard, O- inch. 
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Tanln 11.—Showing difference between and home prices of cer- 
tain specified crticles—Continued. 


Articles and description. 


Files, Nicholson’s—Continued. 


Plat bastard, II- Inn per doz..| $1. 81. s 
Flat bastard, BAU. do. 2 2.52 
Square bastard, 3 to 4 inch. +0... . 8¹ 
Square bastard, - inch. 40 88 
Square bastard, inch. 9 
Square bastard, 7- inch. : 1.09 
Square bastard, Sinch. . 1.15 
Square Dastard, 9-inea.- 1. 1. 41 
Squar> bastard, SS AE E L 1.53 
Square bastard, 11-inch.. a 1. 1.91 
Square bastard, 12-inch. 1 2.18 
— 5 bastard, 13-inch. . 2 2, 67 
tons combined steel ` -62 
1 8 cet SS 8 19 
Harness 
“Trojan” 72 an oop.. 2 3.69 
“Yan ee, tloop.- Si 2 3.98 
“Derby,” No. 733.. = 2 3.75 
Lamp chimneys 
ebeth’s NO; 502. „eee eee per doz.. -68 
Macbeth’s No. 504. .........-...2 8 .82 
Lawn sprin tiers, Enterprise, No. ? each. L 2.10 
Levels, Starrett’s 24-inch bench... --do...) L 1.42 
Plumbs and levels, Disston, No. 12 per do 5. 10. 03 
Pooketxnife and tool kit, Ulery’s..........cssese--- per set. L 1.5) 
Stevens's “ Little Scout,” No. 11. each. . L 1.75 
Stevens’s “ Maynard Jr.,” No.14 do. 1 2.20 
Stevens's No. 10 do . 2 2.63 
Stevens“ Little Krag,” No. do 2 3.09 
Stevens's “ Favorite’’......... --do....] 3. 4.50 
=e stuffers, Enterprise, No. 5 do.. 2 261 
Diston’ 's hand, 30-inch, No, 7... 13. 17, 
Disston’s hand, 30-inch, No. 16 --d0....) 15. * 
Disston’s combination, No. 43. . 5 
n do.. 6. 
each..| 28. 


. 


Fg st inch, eas » A T TE do 


VCC do. . 
8125 c dens ROE do. 
ize, 2 Inches, No. 100. ae SS ee 
Size, 3 inches, No. 14... cecsepeanqcsocecces-es do. . L 
Serew. drivers, Disston’s electric, 12-inch. . 1. 
Shoe dressing: 
1. 


ns: 

vens’s No. 105. 
Stevens’s No, 107. 
Stevens’s No. 225. 


— = ——— . i] 
sgus uses ns AE essa 8388 SSF zass sus seeens sucess BAB GE NBBNSLESZRER | 575 


Sar epee , 


Traps, Lo s Mouse an metallic. 
Trowels, —— brick, 5 No. L. 


Armstronz's hinged, N 


eln movement, M. vvar gol d-Mled case ---each.. 
Elgin movement, silveroid case do 
Wrenches, Hawkeye 5 in 111 per dozen.. 


Bee BSS 8888 Base 88 8 BYERR 38223 28392 888888 88888. dSda 888 bY EBA 


67 
25 
59 
75 
55 
88 
46 
33 
0⁰ 
00 
00 
8⁴ 
23 
47 
50 


SEN per rr popo 


S pee 
BSR ER 


It is thus seen that our own manufacturers, to obtain the 
protection from foreign competition, not only do not give Ameri- 
can consumers the low prices they are entitled to, but they 
give all the benefit to foreigners. These tables demonstrate 
that the pretense of high tariff to protect themselves against 
the cheap labor of Europe is false; that our manufacturers can 
compete and do compete in the open markets of the world, and 
that they actually do give te foreigners the benefits they deny 
to Americans, of whose patriotic self-sacrifice they take wrong- 
ful advantage. 
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Protection’s favors to foreigners is strongly set forth in Senate 
Document No. 54, Sixty-tirst Congress, first session, prepared 
by James G. Parsons, and submitted by me to the Senate, and to 
which I refer for the most abounding evidence for the truth of 
my contention—that this bill and its immediate predecessors, 
the Dingley bill and the McKinley bill, were written under the 
color of serving the American laborer, when, in point of fnet. it 
has done nothing of the kind, but, on the contrary, favors the 
foreigner at the expense of the American. 

The defense of this indecent practice has been abundantly 
answered in Document 54, and I shall not take the time to fur- 
ther comment upon it. 

A similar table, showing that our prices are 50 per cent higher 
than world prices, is submitted (Exhibit 12), prepared by Byron 
W. Holt, of New York. 

Our great agricultural products have their prices fixed by the 
markets of the world, except where freight prevents. 

The price of corn per bushel was 55 cents in 1892 and 53 cents 
in 1906, and wheat was 93 cents in 1891 and 82 cents in 1906, 
and exported cattle in 1891, $81.25, and $93.17 in 1906 under 
improved methods of feeding and transportation, while cotton 
was 10 cents in 1890 and 11 cents in 1906. 

We have a right to expect cheapening of manufactured prod- 
ucts because of the constant increasing improvements in ma- 
chinery—and in this we are disappointed—and a rise in the price 
of agricultural products produced from an area necessarily 
limited, and in this we are not gratified. 

ae prohibitive tariff has increased the cost of living of the work- 

and of every other person in the United States, and therefore 
hee: diminished the purchasing power of the wages received. 

I have submitted Table No. 202, Abstract of Census, 1907. page 
577, which shows that raw commodities have increased since 
the Dingley bill went into effect 49.9 per cent, manufacturers’ 
commodities have increased 32.3 per cent up ot 1906. and all 
commodities have increased 35.4 per cent up to 1906, and still 
higher in 1909. 

Mr. President, I now submit Tables 197 and 206, which show 
in detail the increase of price of food products, showing lard 
to have increased, since 1896, 38 per cent, corn meal 29 per cent, 
fresh pork 41 per cent, salt pork 55 per cent (Statistical Ab- 
stract of Census, 1907), and similar increases in other things 
required by the consumer. 


LABOR IS HARMED BY THESE HIGH PRICES. 


Mr. President, it is obvious that the laboring man who receives 
a fixed wage, or the laboring woman who receives a given num- 
ber of dollars, whether in the factory, on the farm, in the mine, 
in the forest, or in domestic service, by an increase of 34 per cent 
in the price of all articles to be bought with wages received will 
be required to pay $134 to buy the same amount of goods which 
cost $100 in 1896 under the Wilson bill. 

This means the equivalent of a flat loss of 25 per cent of the 
narrow wages received by the working people, and shows that 
the results of this tariff have been seriously injurious to the 
working people, because of these artificial prices. 


HIGH PRICES INJURIOUS TO SALARIED PEOPLE, 


Under these high prices it would take, in 1906, $1,354 to buy 
as much as $1,000 bought in 1896; in other words, a salaried 
man who received a salary of $1,854 in 1896 could save out of 
it $354, but to buy the same things in 1906 would take his en- 
tire salary of $1,354, and leave him nothing saved. 

The effect of these high prices on the salaried man is to 
diminish the purchasing power of his salary 25 per cent. 

This is the probable reason why Congress raisec the salaries 
of Members of Congress and of Senators 50 per cent; it was to 
keep the Senators and Members of Congress from suffering the 
injury which the Dingley bill inflicted on the balance of the 
country. 

HIGH PRICES ARE INJURIOUS TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


High prices on raw material (and one manufacturer's raw 
material is the finished product of another manufacturer) has 
the effect of making it more difficult for American manufge- 
turers to compete in the markets of the world, because their 
first cost on this very account is heavier than would be the 
case with their foreign competitors. 

Our manufacturers do compete, however, on a considerable 
scale, because of the greater efficiency c the American work- 
man and of American invention and improved processes, and 
because of rebates in foreign material bought and reshipped in 
manufactures. 

In this way a market is afforded foreign material and denied 
our own materials unless they compete -with foreign mater‘al 
at world prices. 
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But if the manufacturers could obtain a uniform cost of 
material 35 per cent less than it is now our commerce would be 
greatly multiplied, the activity of our factories wonderfully 
stimulated, all of America’s laboring elements would be em- 
ployed, and the productive energies of the Nation brought to 
the highest degree of activity and efficiency. 

If lower prices should prevail, we would avoid the evil of 
underconsumption and need hare no fear of overproduction. 

The percentage of weekly earnings, retail prices, and the 
weekly earnings as measured by retail prices is shown by the 
Bureau of Labor bulletin, July, 1905: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
FTT 101.0 102.4 98.6 
e 100. 8 103.8 97.1 
101.3 101.9 99.4 
101.2 104.4 96.9 
97.7 99.7 98.0 
98.4 97.8 100.6 
99.5 95.5 104.2 
r . 99,2 96.3 103.0 
99.9 98.7 101.2 
101.2 99.5 101.7 
104.1 101.1 103.0 
105.9 105.2 100. 7 
109. 2 110.9 98. 5 
7777... — A 112.3 110.3 101.8 
T 112.2 111.7 100. 4 


; 100 equals the standard prices averaged between 1890-1900. 


It will be observed that even by these tables, coming from 
sources interested in putting the best face on the matter, the 
weekly earnings bought no more in 1904 than they did between 
1890 and 1900, while they rose in 1896 to 104.2 from 96.9 in 
1894, showing an increased purchasing power of over 7 per cent 
following the passage of the Wilson—lower tariff—aAct. 

Mr. President, the tables prepared by Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston (Exhibit 2), showing the relative number of persons who 
could be affected by a tariff, as far as their wages are concerned, 
in the so-called “protected or partially protected industries,” 
should not be forgotten. It will be shown by these tables that 
10,381,765 persons are farmers, planters, overseers, agricul- 
tural laborers, gardeners, florists, nurserymen, dairy men and 
women, and other agricultural pursuits, lumbermen and rafts- 
men, stock raisers, herders and drovers, turpentine farmers and 
laborers, and wood choppers, to which must be added all persons 
in professional service, 1,258,739; all persons in domestic and 
personal service, 5,580,657; and all persons in trade and trans- 
portation, 4,766,964; making a total of 21,788,125; and estimat- 
ing those who are engaged in other services which could not be 
regarded as in any degree open to competition, it is found that 
out of a total of 29,074,117 there could not be exceeding 600,000 
persons occupied in arts which would require a protective duty. 
This table is very carefully drawn and is convincing to a sin- 
cere and disinterested student. It therefore appears that very 
little over 2 per cent of the American people are employed in 
such a way as to really require any measure of so-called “ pro- 
tection,” while 100 per cent of our people are taxed about 50 
per cent on an average on all dutiable goods, to their very great 
injury, and without even benefiting the 2 per cent who are em- 
ployees, mostly of foreign birth or parentage, in the so-called 
“protected industries,” while nearly all of such industries are 
owned by monopolies who give their foreign employees the low- 
est wages in America and keep millions for themselves. 


MONOPOLY. 


This bill ought not to pass, because similar bills heretofore 
have established, and this bill will continue to maintain, monop- 
oly, labor’s chief oppressor, and will be followed by high prices, 
low wages, greater mortality to labor, increased crime, and eg- 
travagant and corrupt standards. 

Mr. President, no man familiar with history of his country 
will seriously question that when the tariff has its schedules 
so high as to prevent competition from abroad it must engender 
monopoly at home. 

The first step of triumphant monopoly is to cut off foreign 
competition; the next step is easily effected by any of a variety 
of successful expedients. 

First. By the policy of placing a control of the stock of com- 
peting conipanies in the hands of a trustee for the purpose 
of preventing competition. This was nothing more nor less 
than a conspiracy in restraint of trade. The courts in due time 


pronounced the so-called “trust” an unlawful combination. 
The reason why it was unlawful was because it violated the 
common law of the English-speaking people. It violated the 
common law, which holds as void any contract in restraint of 
trade. The common law of our States holds a man is entitled 
to buy at a price fixed in a free competitive market, and that 
any restraint of trade denying the citizen this common-law 
right is a fraud upon him. The present tariff law and the 
proposed law is conspicuously guilty of this sin, although its 
error has not yet been declared by the courts. A test case should 
be brought. 

Indeed, it is a form of robbery under the color of law and 
carried on under the safeguards of organized society; it is a 
fraud to impose a prohibitive tax under the pretense of raising 
revenue, but in reality to protect monopoly. It is a species of 
immoral conspiracy which ought not to be endured by any na- 
tion of intelligent and liberty-loving men. ‘ 

The contracts putting the control of the stock of competing 
companies in the hands of a “trustee,” being the first form in 
which organized monopoly became conspicuously bad, has led 
to the term “trust” being loosely and incorrectly used to de- 
scribe any monopoly. 

Second. Another expedient by which monopoly was estab- 
lished was “a gentleman’s agreement,” by which prices were 
fixed by verbal agreement and not by contract. This was noth- 
ing more nor less than a verbal conspiracy, and was no less a 
fraud and unlawful than if the verbal agreement had been a 
legal contract in writing. The only difference between the two 
was the greater difficulty of detection of the combination. 

The gentleman’s agreement usually proved inefficient, because 
men engaged in this character of fraud could not trust each 
other. 

Third. Another form by which the American people have been 
defrauded by monopoly is where a giant corporation, like the 
Standard Oil Co., sets a fixed price on crude oil and a price on 
the refined products, and because of its power intimidates the 
independent refiner and compels the refiner, through fear of de- 
struction, in the crafty ways so fully described by Ida Tarbell 
in the history of Standard Oil, to recognize and maintain the 
prices So fixed. In this way the Standard Oil Co., through its 
subsidiary companies, sets the price of crude oil in Oklahoma 
of the best quality at 41 cents a barrel. No refiner wishes to 
violate this rule for fear of the Standard, and no refiner dares 
to offer to sell refined oil at less than the Standard price for 
fear of the Standard. It only cost one-half cent a gallon to re- 
fine petroleum, and crude oil costs 41 cents a barrel in Okla- 
homa. The people ought to get very cheap oil, but they do not 
get it, because the Standard Oil Co. overshadows the land and 
controls the market, both of crnde oil and of the refined 
products. 

It is a common practice for the independent refiners to stand 
on the prices fixed by the Standard, both on crude and refined, 
for fear that they will be destroyed. The history of the past 
is strewn with the wreckage of companies who have venture: to 
cut the prices of the Standard Oil Co. 

I think the Congress of the United States ought to impose a 
rule on interstate corporations ‘using the mails and enjoying 
public protection that they shall not vary their price to the con- 
sumers of the United States, except in so far as the difference 
in freight justifies. In this way the Standard Oil Co. could 
not put the price of refined below cost locally for the purpose 
oi running out an independent competitor in a local field while 
the Standard at the same time raises the price in another field, 
with which to make the consumer pay the cost of this illegiti- 
mate warfare on a competitor. If the Standard were compelled 
to give the same price plus freight in all parts of the United 
States to the consumer, the Standard could not in that event 
afford to lower its local price for the purpose of killing off a 
petty competitor. And I appeal to the leaders of the Republican 
Party in the Senate of the United States to bring in an amend- 
ment to this bill providing this remedy. 

I am sure the chairman of the Committee on Finance will 
appreciate the force of this observation, and if he does not 
afford the country the relief which I invite him to do he at 
least shall have no complaint of me that he did not receive a 
wise and virtuous suggestion from Oklahoma. I assure him 
that if he will submit the proper amendment he can rely upon 
the Senators from Oklahoma giving him enthusiastic support 
in such a policy. 

I pause to ask the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
whether he will bring in or support such an amendment? 

I appeal to the leaders of the Republican Party in the Senate 
of the United St.tes to bring in an amendment to the bill pro- 
viding this simple, effective remedy against monopoly. If we 


want to establish competition in the United States, if we hone 
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to maintain competition in the United States, we must protect 
the little competitor and not permit him to be killed off by in- 
genious processes. Otherwisé we might as well recognize now 
that monopoly is fixed and is to be dealt with as monopoly. 
If we deal with it as monopoly, then a different process would 
be available, which I suggest to the Senate of the United States, 
and that is, conceding monopoly to be established, conceding 
that we can not control or that we will not control monopoly, 
I suggest that monopoly, having the power of taxation of the 
American people without limitations, shall be controlled by 
being limited in the dividends it may pay upon its inyested 
eapital, determined by physical valuation. 

Fourth. But another and far more dangerous form of monop- 
oly, skillfully drawn to avoid the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with regard to contracts in re- 
straint of trade,-is the more recent successful plan of merging 
one corporation with another, such as illustrated in the United 
States Steel Corporation, by which all competitors of any im- 
portance were absorbed. It was organized in 1901, and at that 
time absorbed a number of gigantic concerns, to wit: Federal 
Steel, National Tube, American Steel and Wire Company, 
National Steel, American Tin Plate, American Steel Hook, 
American Sheet Steel, American Bridge, Shelby Steel Tube, The 
Carnegie Company, The Lake Superior Consolidated Iron 
Mines, and acquired interests in numerous other companies, 
such as the Pittsburg Steamship Company, The Oliver Tron 
Mining Company, The National Steel Company, including The 
Sharon Steel Company, The Union Steel Company, The Donora 
Mining Company, The Republic Coke Company, The River Coal 
Company, The Sharon Coke Company, The Sharon Ore Com- 
pany, The Sharon Sheet Steel Company, and a controlling in- 
terest in the companies of the Sharon Coal and Limestone Com- 
pany and the Sharon Tin Plate Company, and directly and indi- 
rectly controlling the American Coke Company, The Continen- 
tal Coke Company, The H. C. Frick Coke Company, The Me- 
Clure Coke Company, The Southwest Connellsville Coke Com- 
pany and the United Coal and Coke Company, consolidated 
under the title of H. C. Frick Coke Company, acquiring also 
the Clairton Steel Company in May, 1904, The St. Clair Fur- 
nace Company. This contract carried with it the stock of the 
Champion Iron Company, The Clairton Land Company, the St. 
Clair Terminal Railroad Company, and 51 per cent of the stock 
of the St. Clair Limestone Company; in April, 1905, the Heck- 
ler Coke Company was acquired. On April 15, 1907, by lease 
United States Steel obtained the control of the Great Northern 
Railroad Company ore properties through the Great Western 
Mining Company, a subsidary company of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and so forth. 

These gigantic mergers of the various companies, by which 
their competition with each other was effectually destroyed, 
formed the new company, which issued a total of stocks and 
bonds of about fourteen hundred millions, a large part of which 
was “ watered,” having no physical value corresponding with the 
face values of the stocks and bonds issued. 

In 1907 this gigantic merger company took over the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, which was itself com- 
posed of various companies merged together in the same fashion 
as the United States Steel Corporation, and was its only great 
competitor; under the control of this great merger company are 
various water-supply plants, natural-gas properties, pipe lines, 
ore docks, a multitude of iron mines, and some 25 railroad 
companies, s 

By these gigantic mergers competition is effectually controlled 
under the forms of law, and the resulting giant corporation has 
such a dominating and masterful position that smaller corpo- 
rations dare not compete or cut the price or attempt to do so. 
Competition is thus utterly destroyed. 

Moody's Manual for 1907, page 2320, gives over 1,000 com- 
panies absorbed or merged by or into other companies for 1907. 

The smaller corporations engaged in the same business are 
indeed of some use to the ‘giant monopoly, because the smaller 
corporation being in existence and doing business at the same 
prices fixed by the larger corporation, the greater concern can 
point to the smaller concern as evidence to the common people 
that there is active competition in the field. The common people 
may accept the testimony, but it will be a Barmecide feast when 
they test the prices . 

When the people threaten to remove the monopoly tariff, which 
shelters monopoly. all of the agents of monopoly join in one 
mighty chorus in defense of the poor little independent man who 
will be utterly ruined if the tariff is lowered a particle. But the 
smaller concern is used as a highwayman might hold up a child 
to ward off n merited chastisement. It is, however, no chastise- 
ment and no injustice whatever to the monopoly to take down 
the tariff wall that shelters monopoly from reasonable competi- 
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tion, but merely a just action in restoring the competition which 
never should have been interfered with, , 
The United States Steel Corporation, I am informed, permits 
no organized labor in its service, The thoughtlessness of this 
monopoly of its labor, and its forgetfulness of its moral obliga- 
tion toward poor human beings engaged in its serviee has been 
shown with great force in a recent philanthropic investigation 
conducted under the Russell Sage Foundation in the “ Pitts- 
burgh Survey.” What these giant monopolies are capable of do- 
ing when not restrained by any other consideration than what is 
called “business” and the pressure for “dividends,” “ divi- 


dends,” “ dividends,” is set forth in great detail in the “Journal , 


of Constructive Philanthropy,’ published by the “Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New York,” 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York; Robert W. deForest, president; J. P. 
Morgan, treasurer; Edwin T. Devine, general secretary, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City, in “ Charities and 
18 Commons ” in the issues of January, February, and March, 

What a monopoly tariff does for its protected workmen is 
abundantly set forth in this wonderful report of the unspeak- 
able conditions which have grown up under our system of gov- 
ernment, where the beneficiaries of the tariff have forgotten 
manhood, and have forgotten womanhood, and even childhood 
in their insane pursuit of wealth and power. 

Ida M. Tarbell, a critical and learned student of sociology, has 
described it in a few words in the American Magazine of May. 
1909: 

A TARIFE-MADE CITY—WHAT IT DOES FOR THR WORKMEN, 

The city of Pittsburgh is the greatest monument in this country to 
the practice of high protection. For 50 years it has been the strong- 
hold of the doctrine. For 50 years it has reaped, as no other center 
in the United States, the benefits of prohibitive duties. 

The town lies at the heart of a district in which is produced from one- 
quarter to one-half of all the various kinds of American iron and 
steel, as well as a goodly propordon of all our tin, plate glass, and 
machine-shop products. <All of these articles have for years had the 
Amecican market practically to themselves, All of these articles have 
for years been exported and sold at less prices than the American con- 
sumer can buy chem. All these industries have produced enormous 
fortunes. So many, so comapicnons are they, that a recognized American 
type in Europe and the Un ted States is the “ Pittsburgh millionaire.” 
Now, it is certain the taxi produced the Pittsburgh millionaire, but 
that was not what the tariff was fixed for by the Congress of the United 
States. The tarif was lald to protect and help the Pittsburgh work- 
man. According to the protectionist argument, Pittsburgh, as the bul- 
wark and center of protects industries, should 1 the happlest, 
poss 5 and best conditioned workmen in the United Blades. 

ow Is 

There has just been published in Charities and The Commons (now 
The Survey) one of the most significant pieces of investigation the 
country has seen. It is the result of a year or more of work on the 

art of a band of trained investigators commissioned by the Charities 

ublication committee, It gives a blue print of Pittsburgh—the place 
itself, the people, and their work. What does this blue print show of 
the workingman under protection? s 

It shows him working twelve hours a day for SEVEN days in the week, 
and once in two weeks filling a “Jong turn,” or a 24-hour shift. It is 
not simply the exceptional man who overworks in this cruel fashion. 
The 12-hour day is the extreme of an “ altogether ineredible amount 
of overwork by everybody,” so the survey declares. Can you make a 
man by these hours? is it any wonder that those who lived and 
walked among these men ie ng this survey report their saying: 
“Too tired to read—too tired to think. I work and eat and sicep.” 
Any wonder that they report the God-fearing women crying out for the 
old country: We might not have been able to live so well there, but, 
oh, man, we could have brought up the children in the fear o' God and 
in a land where men reverence the Sabbath.“ Any wonder that those 
men who have not the restraining influence of a family drown fatigue 
at night in saloons and brothels? 

And what do they earn for their toil? In the tariff-protected indus- 
tries, steel and iron, the greatest number receive a wage, says the 
report, “so low as to be inadequate to the maintenance of a normal 
American standard of tiving—wages adjusted to the single man in the 
lodging house, not to the responsible head of a family.” And this iu 
industries where “to protect the workingman” this country has for 
years taxed itself millions upon millions of dollars. The estimated 
tariff profit in the Steel Trust alone in 1907 was $80,000,000, Who got 
the money? Go look at the steel palaces and chateaux in New York 
and Paris. Go ask the Pittsburgh millionaires who fill the glittering 

laces of 1 85 in the great cities of Europe and this country, who 
gure in divorce and murder trials, who are writing their names on 
foundations and bequests and institutions, 

How does this Protected“ workingman live? What kind of house- 
holds are these “builded on steel?’ The reporter of the situation 
summarizes them: “Evil conditions were found to crist in every scc- 
tion of the city. Over the omnipresent vaults graceless pricy sheds 
flouted one’s sense of decency. Eyrio rookcrics perched on the u,‘ ss 
were swarming with men, women, and children—entire fence living 
in one room and accommodating boarders in a corner thereof. Cellar 
rooms were the abiding places of other families. In many houses water 
was a luxury, to be obtained only through much’ effort of tolling steps 
and straining muscles, Courts and alleys fouled bad drainage and 
piles of rubbish were playing grounds for rickety, pale-faced, grimy 
children. An enveloping cloud of smoke and dust, through which light 
and air must filter, made housckeeping a travesty in many neighbor- 
hoods; and every ~~ of the situation was intensified by the evil of 
2 ouses upon lots, of families into houses, of people 
nto rooms. 

Among the worst illustrations of these 5 7 conditions are certain 
properties owned by the very corporations who are reaping wealth from 
the tariff-protec products. ‘These beneficiaries of the generosity of 
the American people, these gentlemen who, when they see the taxation 
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in their interest threatened, hold up the laborer and his as a 
reason for continuing it, what do they say when these conditions are 
ointed out to them: “We don’t want to go into the housing business. 

e are manufacturers, not real estate dealers. We may be forced to 
build houses in certain new districts in order to attract and hold labor, 
but in an old, settled community Ict the laboring man take care of 
himself. We don’t believe in paternalism.” 

They have had no more interest in preserving the lives of the men 
who do the terrible toll necessary to their wealth than in giving them 
decent housing. For years the death rate from hold fever in Pitts- 
burg has been the highest of any ay in the civilized world. Everybody 
knew it. Everybody knew why. There was no supply of pure drinking 
water. A filtration plant was needed. Did an ittsburg millionaire 
offer to build it—insist that the industries which called the vast army 
of labor to Pittsburgh should build it? No; they left a corrupted city 
government to (ight over the appropriations for the work and scattered 
in endowments and in institutions in other cities and other States many 
times the five miliions needed in Pittsburgh to save the lives of the 
workmen. They hold up to the world for admiration their love of 
great material problems—they argue with the American people that 
their skill in solving these problems is a good and sufficient reason for 
continuing general taxation in their favor. But a problem which, 
worked out, would benefit nobody but the humble two-dollar-a-day man 
who sweats out his life in the heat of their profitable furnaces does not 
interest them. It might savor of ee sm? 

Not even the ebild bas touched them. The conditions under which 
the children of the poor are brought up in Pittsburgh are such that 
babies die like files. Of those along the river, a settlement worker told 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, when he was working on health conditions for 
the Survey: “ Not one child in ten comes to us from the river-bottom 
section without a blood or skin disease, 3 of long standing. Not 
one out of ten comes to us physically up to the normal for his or her 
age. Worse than that, few of them are up to the mental standard, and 
an increasing percentage are imbecile.” 

As to the schools, here is what an authority says: “The school 
buildings are in many cases crowded, dark, dirty, often of three stories, 
and bad fire risks. The condition of the children in these schools, guod 
and bad, rich and Ne may be known by the large proportion having 
defective teeth, re uced hearin , impaired vision. An excessively large 
number of them are mouth eathers, parttally so because they are 
unable to breathe through their noses in the emoky air of Pittsburgh 
and a very considerable number are below the stature and the weight 
determined for the average child. In a iarge 9 the defects of 
teeth, nose, and throat bring them below the physica normal. These 
are the children that wear out in childhood.’ 

Is it a wonder that this ee suggested : 

ae not the Pittsburgh schools to be closed and the children 

air * 

- This Pittsburgh survey is the most awful arraingment of an American 
institution and its resulting class pronounced since the days of slavery. 
It puts upon the Pittsburgh miilionaire the awful stamp of „ of 
stupidity, and of heartless pride. But what shculd we expect of him? 
He is the creature of a special 8 for years he has not 
needed He has fought for it because be fattened on it. He must 
have it for labor. But look at him and look at his laborer and believe 
him if you can. : 

Justice takes a terrible revenge on those who thrive by privilege. 
She blinds their eyes until they no longer see human 8 he dulls 
their hearts until they no — 17 beat with humanity. e benumbs 
their senses until they respond only to the narrow horizon of what 
they can individvally possess. touch, feel. She makes, as she has in 
Pittsburgh, a generation of men and women who day by day can pass 
hundreds of tumbled-down and filthy homes, in which the men and 
women who make their wealth Hive, and feel no shock; who can know 
that deadly fevers and disenses which are preventable are wiping out 
hundreds of those who do their tasks, and raise no hand. Little chil- 
dren may die or grow up stunted and evil within their sight and no 
penny of their wealth, no hour of their leisure, is given them. Women 
may pass hours ef incessant toll and die, broken and unbonored, within 
their sight. and they raise no hand. Wealth which comes by privilege 
kills. The curse of Justice on those who will not recognize injustice 
is the sodden mind, the dulled vision, the unfeeling heart. 11 * 


I. was interested after reading this distressing record of the 
misery and degradation of the employees in protected industries 
at Pittsburgh, and their great poverty, to observe, in striking con- 
trast, that Mr. H. C. Frick, one of the masters of the iron, steel, 
and coke monopoly, was reported by the public press as trying 
to buy an oil painting by Holbein from the Duke of Norfolk for 
$350,000. I could not help thinking how scandalous it was to 
take the labor of these poor people and dissipate it in such folly. 

The papers announce also that Mr. Schwab, another steel mag- 
nate, was successfully “ bucking the tiger” at Monte Carlo and 
gambling on a gigantic scale. No doubt he has millions which 
he may hazard at the gambling table and not feel the loss; but 
where does he get it? He gets it out of the grimy sweat of a 
labor so poorly -paid that the women and children must, of 
necessity, suffer degradation and physical, social, and spiritual 
degeneration. 

The morning papers state that a New York lady now suing 
her husband for divorce has spent in the last 10 years $770,000 
in various interesting and fanciful extravagances, paying from 
$500 to $800 for dresses, having scores of servants to dance at- 
tendance and promote the wildest vagaries of fashion. One can 
not pick up a paper without reading the unseemly and indecent 
waste of the national resources by those beneficiaries who profit 
by monopolies sheltered under a noncompetitive tariff, one 
which prevents all competition and gives them the power to 
combine at home for the purpose of fleecing the American peo- 
ple and picking their pockets wholesale by prices which are 50 
per cent higher than the prices in the markets of ‘he world. 
Side by side are babies dying like flies for want of proper food 


and air and decent environment. The omnipotent God will 
surely punish a nation or a party that sees these evils with 
callous heart and offers no remedy. ‘ : 

Some one might say that Ida Tarbell's picture 's tuo graphic. 
I do not think it possible to convey in two pages the terrific 
arraignment of our civilization which is exhibited in the Pitts- 
burgh Survey. ‘ 

But I submit another authority, whose calm and disinterested 
judgment and statement of the facts ought to conimand the 
attention of the entire Nation. 


RESULTS OF PITTSBURGH SURVEY. 


Prof. Edward T. Devine, of New York City, general secretary 
of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 
(see Vol. III, Amer. Sociological Soc., May 1, 1909), gives a 
sketch of the results of the Pittsburgh Survey, describing what 
was found to be the actual fact at this great center of the pro- 
tective industries. He says they found the following results: 

I. An altogether incredible amount of overwork by everybody, reach- 
ing its extreme in the 12-hour shift for 7 days in the weak in the steal 
mills and the railway switch yards. 

II. Low wages for the t majority of the laborers employed b; 
the mills; not lower than other large cities, but low compared w: 
the prices—so low as to be inadequate to the maintenance of a normal 
American standard of 22 tcages adjusted to the single man, not to 
the responsible head of a family. 

III. Still lower wages for women, who receive, for example, in one 
of the metal trades in which the proportion of women is great enough 
to be menacing, one-half as much as unorga men in the same shops 
and one-third as much as the men in the union. 

IV. An absentee ler sme pera with bad effects strikingly analogous to 


those of absentee | ordism, of which also Pittsburgh furnishes note- 
worthy a 

V. A continuous inflow of immigrants with low standards attracted 
by a wage which is high by the standards of southeastern 23 and 
which yields a net pecunia advantage because of abnormally low 
eapeniitures Jor food and shelter, an inadequate provision for sickness, 
accident, and death : 

VI. The destruction of Jamily life, not in any imaginary or mystical 
sense, but by the demands of the day's work, and by the very demon- 
strable and material method of typhoid fever and industrial accidents, 
both preventable, but costing Jast year in Pittsburgh considerably more 
than a thousand lives, and irretrievably shattering, many homes, 

VII. Archaic social institutions, such as the aldermanic court, the 
ward school district, the family garbage ispan), and the unregenerate 
charitable institution, still surviving after the conditions to which they 
were adapted have disappeared. 

VIII. he contrast—which does not become blurred by familiarity 
with details, but on the contrary becomes more vivid as the outlines 
are filed in—the contrast between the 3 on the one hand of 
the most prosperous of all the communities of our western civilization, 
with its vast natural resources, the generous fostering of governm 
the human energy, the technical development, the gigantic-tonnage 
lis, the enormous capital of which the bank balances 
afford an indication, and, on the other hand, the neglect of life, 9 
health, of physical vigor, even of the industrial efficiency of the in 
vidual. 3 no community before in America or Europe has ever 
had such a surplus, and never before has a great community applied 
what it had so meagerly to the rational purposes of human tie: Not 
by gifts of libraries, aii Mee Hy technical schools, parks. but by the 
cessation of toil 1 day in 7, and i6 hours in the 24, by the increase of 
wages, by the sparing of lives, by the prevention of accidents, and by 
raising the standards of domestic life, should the surplus come back to 
the people of the community in which it is created. 


The details of this tragic condition is found in the January, 
February, and March numbers of Charities and Commons, 1909, 
published in New York.. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest doubt that the great 
and powerful city of Pittsburgh, supplied as it is with some of 
the best brains and best men in the world, will correct, or at 
least abate, in some degree these conditions. I have no doubt 
that public sentiment throughout the United States will so in- 
fluence our great commercial monopolies that they themselves 
will be led to a more considerate treatment of their laborers and 
cease to regard them as machines of iron or wood, to be worn 
out in production and renewed by others. I have the confidence 
in the patriotism and good sense of the leaders of both of the 
great parties of our country to believe that they will not endure 
the prolonged continuance of these conditions. 


THE PROFITS OF MONOPOLY. 


The Senator from Iowa gave us a graphic description of the 
unreasonable profits of the United States Steel upon its watered 
stock. Its net earnings after paying interest on bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies and the accounts of miscellaneous expendi- 
tures and charges amounted to one hundred and fifty-six mil- 
lions. Its products for 1906 amounted to 13.511.149 tons of in- 
gots, out of which was produced 10,578,433 tons of finished 
products. 

Its assets for 1906 are stated (Moody's Manual, p. 2282) at 
$1,681,309,769 ; its de profits for dividends, 1906, were $98,219,- 
088, exceeding $9 a ton on 10,578,433 tons of product, not count- 
ing profits to subordinate corporations. 

Its profit on the finished product has exceeded $9 a ton, 
collected from the consumers of the United States under a 
tariff which prohibits the consumer buying elsewhere, and thus 
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enables this gigantic corporation and its independent allies to 
exercise a complete monopoly of all our people. 

The proposed schedule in this bill of 31.65 per cent average 
tariff upon all metal and all manufactures of metal operates not 
for the benefit of labor, but to establish monopolies which con- 
trol labor, compel it to disorganize, imposes cruelty and extraor- 
dinary conditions upon labor, and, together with other monopo- 
lies, established in like manner, pick the pockets of the labor- 
ing men and of all other men from the Atlantic to the Pacific by 
artificial prices, which the retailer and jobber is compelled by 
penalties to observe, so that the wages received by labor is 
craftily and fraudulently taken out of his pockets by these 
stealthy organizations, whose lobbyists now infest this Capitol 
and falsely advise Senators and Members with regard to their 
duty in the premises. 

Side by side with these abnormal developments will be found 
hundreds of thousands of honest companies, working at reason- 
able profits, engaging in legitimate competition, content with the 


ancient maxim of— 
Live and let live, 


and who are also victimized by the exactions of monopoly in 
greater or less degree, as the case may be. 

The prices which are lowered in the United States by legiti- 
mate competition are so far offset by the unreasonable high 
prices of monopoly that the general average has gone far above 
the markets of the world, as I have heretofore shown. 

Mr. President, several Senators have shown on the floor the 
enormous profits made by various monopolies. 

The authoritative record can be found in Moody’s Manual of 
1907, a volume of twenty-five hundred pages, giving the ac- 
counts of the corporations doing business in the country, but 
not by any means all of the monopolies. In these tables will be 
found the enormous profits which have been advertised to the 
public, stating what they have made. The record does not tell 
the entire story, by any means, but it tells enough. The man- 
ner in which the people of the United States are unjustly taxed 
by these artificial high prices in the interest of monopoly is 
shown by sugar. 

Our record shows that the people of the United States con- 
sume 2,993,979 tons of sugar per annum. The London price is 
2 cents a pound less than the New York price, so that the people 
pay about $40 a ton for sugar in excess of the London price— 
approximately $130,000,000—while the duty collected is only 
sixty millions, leaving a profit of seventy millions to the monopo- 
lies and interests protected by the tariff, amounting in this one 
item to about $5 per annum for every family in the United 
States. 

In similar manner will be shown the profits to the trusts on 
pig iron, on steel billets, on steel rails, as compiled by the Actu- 
ary of the Treasury. (S. Doc. 45, Gist Cong., Ist sess.) 


TIG IRON. Per ton. 
United State „„ 517. 75 
United States duty/——————— 2 m n 4. 00 
United States price, less duty 13. 75 
germany — eh oe 3 
nee — — 5 BP 
Belgium J 
England pa 
United States production of pig iron, 1907, 25,781,361 tons; duty, $4 
r ton; tax ae conan) $108 125,444; Government revenue, ior, 
1,466,825. 
BILLETS, STEEL, 
por eo OR te ye St eee BAS BE ee ae ai 
Wantted States: doty ͤ—— — eon 
United States value, less duty 
Germany qo nn sn nk serie AAA: —ͤͤ—ͤ—:ſ 
France 
Belgium.. 
Dang... A RSE: 


United States production, 1906, 23,398,136 tons; duty, ead r ton; 
tax on consumers, $157,235,474; Government revenue, 1 > $590,663" 


RAILS, STEEL, i Per ton. 

United State „ $25. 41 
United States duty———- „(' — — 7, 84 
United States price, less duty 17. 57 
—_-— 

9 ya — 17. 84 
Frauce 17. 99 
Belgium... — 18.59 
cc —TVTVTVTVTſVTT—T—T—T—V—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—T—V—T—V———V— AO te 
Average of above Europe «„ „„ 18. 14 
irre :!:! ̃— tees Or OL, 
a a PRE A UES Eve SE ee See Se 7.27 


United States production of steel rails, 1907, 3,977,872 tons; differ- 
- ence in price, home and abroad, $7.27; tax on consumer, $28,019,129; 
Government revenue, 1907, $30,670. 


: NAILS. Per ton. 
United States. 

United States price, less duty 35. 93 
COPAY Ee ia ey 33. 
7 — ——. . ANT ETS 34. 60 

— I SET A I ED LOR OE Epa re 33. 00 


United States production, wire nails, 1906, 512,800 tons; United 
States duty, $11.20 per ton; tax on consumer, $5,743,360; Government 
revenue, 1907, $91; cost to the people for each dollar collected by the 
Government, $63,114.85. 


RÉSUMÉ. 


CCC AAA $60, 135, 181.00 | $70, 641, 821. 

Pig iron... 1, 466,825.00 | 103, 125, 444. 23 
Steel billets, 157, 235, 474. 267.05 
Steel rails. 28, 919, 129. 00 943. 91 


Nails, wire.. 5, 743, 300. 00 | 03, 114. 85 


Census Bulletin 57, 1905, points out the confessed profits on 
yarious manufacturing enterprises, a few of which I give. 


CENSUS PROFITS ON WOOL MANUFACTURING, CLOTHING, AND TILE, 


Census Bulletin No. 57, 1905, gives the following statistics on 
woolen and worsted goods and clothing manufactures, and so 
forth, from which the profit can be calculated: 


Number of establishments...........---.-__ — 8,873 
Expenses : 2 
Salaries paid 28,454 officials and clerks 30, 015, 521 
Wages paid 394,893 workmen — 163, 503, 042 
Miscellaneous expenses 98, 564, 
COSE OR SOG LISTE ET ard eee cicero see 514, 002, 738 
ORME. ORD OT a DEANS 806, 086, 168 
eS er ee ee SARL 911, 399, 841 
105, 313, 673 
529, 892, 740 


Approximately 20 per cent. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 
Number of establisuments 4,504 
Expenses : 
Salaries paid 13.210 officials and clerks 


$13, 708, 162 
Wages paid 137,190 workmen 57, 225, 506 
Men over 16. 
D 


Children under 16— 2222 


Miscellaneous expenses 444444445 57. 695, 240 
Materials 185, 793, 430 
Total expenses 314, 417, 344 
Wallan Of: producto aan Scan a A aa e aab 355, 796, 571 
bt RR RS ES ES torah SSeS kias 41, 379, 227 
CR tes se te O meena 1538, 177, 500 
About 27 per cent. 
WOMEN’S CLOTHING. 
Number of establishments - 3, 351 z 
Salaries paid 10.920 officials and clerks $9, 975, 944 
Wages paid 115,705 workmen 51, 180, 193 
Men over 16. 4 


Children under 16. 


Miscellaneous expenses.. 24, 349, 282 
gE Re SP TAO FOE ST RAS 130, 719, 996 
Teta rend . ? —09? 216, 225, 415 
Value deepest ee eee 247, 661, 560 
Be Sgt | aa Selva GREATS Ee at Ew CPE Range er ayers — $1,436,145 
Capital 22a ena en — — ͤ — — 73, 947, 823 
About 42 per cent. 
BRICK AND TILE. 

Number of establishments - 4, 634 
Salaries paid 3,690 officials and clerks — $3, 530, 474 
Wages paid 66,021 workmen — 28, 646, 005 
Miscellaneous expense $ 6, 969, 161 
een a acces 16, 316, 499 
Total Ctpente nso nae T ER 55, 462, 139 
Waite Of Dtpauttsie. S nae 71, 152, 026 
Dig ty SPREE RI Tm ͤ Sy PR Ts Te wipe rs ent IT. mee ED EN 15, 689, 923 


About 22 per cent. 


The profits of men's clothing amounts to 27 per cent, on 
women’s clothing 42 per cent, and yet side by side with this 
manufacturer’s profit the sweating system is in full force (an 
interesting account of which will be found in H. R. Report 2309, 
52d Congress, 2d session), with ruinous conditions under which 
oppressed labor earns its miserable brend; industrious young 
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women, 12 hours a day in tlie shops of unremitting industry, shops exhibit a very great mortality as compared with other 
and increasing speed, earning $4, $5, and $6 a week. For a $10 | people, and develop tuberculosis and other diseases. 


suit 85 cents is paid for the making of a coat, 25 to 35 cents 


The Concressionat Recorp of June 4, 1909, gives a table of 


for the pants, and 20 to 25 cents for the vest; for a $15 suit | some of the profits of the cotton mills of the country, submitted 


$1.50 is paid for making the coat, and so on, It is no wonder, 
of course, people living in ubject wretchedness of the sweat- 


by Senator Smrra of South Carolina. 
in the RECORD. 


I ask that it be printed 


Statistics relative to cotton-mil! stocks as incest me nis. 


Name of company. 


Surplus. 


Amosbeag. 85. 760 0%. 0083. 720, 691. 
Androscoggin 1,000, 000.00 | 1,123, 884. 
Bates. 1. 200 000. 00 1. 376. 361. 
Border Cit 1, 009, 000. 00 337, 598. 
Richard Borden. 1, 000, 009. 00 502.174. 
King Philip....... 1, 509. 000. 00 85L 765. 
Dartmouth. 00 000.90 685, 105. 
Dwight oss 1, 210,009.00 | 1,299,219. 
Great Falls........ 1, 500, 000.00 960, 000. 
Laure! Lake 1881 800, 000. 00 184.251. 
Massachusetts Cotton.. 1839 1,800, 000.00 | 1.431, 690. 
Lawrence. 1831 1, 250,000 60 787. 000. 
Pacific. 1853 3.000. 000.00 | 6,332, 854 
Peppere: 1899 2,530. 000.00 | 1,628. 487. 
Sagamore 1876 900, 900. 00 355, GOR. 
Troy... 181¹ 300. 000. 00 471.291 
Union à 1579 1,209. 900. 06 581.014. 
Whitman. 1895 1, 509, 000. 00 015.411. 


00 | $1, 425,000.00 | $21.30 | $16.00 15.75 | 261.59 | $10.76 | $100.09 
00 16.559.00 | 24.91 | 10.09 9.37] 112.38 | 13,93 | 100.09 
o| 117 565.00 | 41.87 | 35.00 16.25 114.61] 11.61] 100 00 
% 500,000.00 37.50 23.50 14.7 33.35 12.51] 100.00 
o | 541.00 | 32.62 20.00 12.62] 30.21 10.37] 100.00 
00 150,431.00 | 25.65] 6.00 2125) 56.78] 11.19] 100 00 
00 — 470,529.00 | 52.50 | 66.00 19.75] 114.18] 5.00] 100.00 
09| — 785,730.00 | 103.94 | 12.00 12 50 108.26] 5.45 500.00 
00 . 608.00 | 21.33 12.00 14.62| 04.00] 11.35] 100.00 
00 None. | 28.24 11.00 23.75 37.08} 10.03 100.50 
00 | 2, 160,763.00} 4130| 5.00 6.25] 79.53] 14.13] 100.00 
0 300, 00.00 | 25.97] 8.90 15.25| 62.96] 12.59} 100.00 
on | None. | 550 00 | 320 00 35.50 | 2,110.85 . . 1,000.00 
0% 117,990.00 |... 12 00 19.75 . 7 i027 30.0 
0 607.899.009 | 48.55 | 39.00 10.63 | 39.52] 9.80] 100.00 
00 2, $16.00 | 335.00 | 67.00 23.62 794.99] 6.31 500.00 
00 Not 46.00 35.50 2.87 48.67 | 10. 0] 100.00 
00 224,215.00 2.70 8.00 7.25| 63.02] 11.325 100.09 


In addition to which a 25 per cent dividend was pail. 
For eight years average anonsi dividends fo: groupe, 15.85 per cea’. 


The merger in the capital of earnings is not shown, nor in 
plant improvements out of earnings, which would make the 
earnings still larger. W. Irving Bullard, of Danielson, Coun., 
a great cotton manufacturer, is quoted as saying at Boston 
April 16, 1908: 

A summary of 100 cotton mills in Oldham district, in England, shows 
the following remarkable facts: Capital invested, $30,501,230; net earn- 
ings. $6,605,785; average earning per mill, $66,055; dividend, 15% per 
ee average dividend disbursements for these 100 mills was 15] per 
cent, while the net earnings show an average of 35} per cent, 

The indecent treatment of helpless labor by organized capital 
is not confined to America, but we ought to lead the world in 
the conservation of human life and unrewarded toil by laws 
wisely and humanely drawn. 

The recent giant monopolies, engendered and sheltered by the 
prohibitive tariff, are responsible for the unrest of the country, 

The American Tobacco Co., which has become sutfliciently 
powerful to fix the price of all tobacco raised in the United 
States, advertises its assets for 1906 at $278,628,564. By 
merger and otherwise it controls the American Cigar Co., Amer- 
ican Stogie Co., the Havana Tobacco Co., with various sub- 
companies, the American Snuff Co., the Lorillard Co., and so 
forth, The impatieuce and violence of the tobacco raisers in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, known as the“ Night Riders,” is due 
directly to the tyranny of this company, which, being strong 
enough to control prices, is enabled to exercise its will on the 
tobacco growers, who have been making a blind effort to pro- 
tect themselves by force. In like manner the crushing effect of 
extreme poverty, due to the processes which I have described, 
is leading to actual crime in many ways and is responsible for 
the growth of radical socialism and anarchism throughout the 
world. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

In “The Social Unrest,” John Graham Brooks, on page 161, 

quoting Thorold Rogers (Oxford Sconomy), says: 


In a vague way. they (the laborers) are under the impression that 
the greater part of the misery which they see is the direct product of 
the laws enacted and maintained In the interest of particular classes. 
And on the whole they cre in the right. 

Quoting Prof. Smart, of Glasgow: 

But when machinery is replacing man and doing the heavy work of 
industry, it is time to get rid of that ancient prejudice that men must 
work 10 hours a day to keep the world up to the level of the comfort 
it has attained. Possibly, if we clear our minds of cant, we may see 
the renson why we still wish the laborer to work 10 hours a day is 
that we, the comfortable classes, may go on receiving the lion’s share 
of the wealth these machines, Iron and human, are turning out, 


So Prof. Cairnes, an economist noted for ability and caution, 
in his “ Leading Principles” (ibid., 162), says: 
Unequal as is the distribution of wealth already in the country, the 


tendency of industrial Walon iaynHiaact the supposition that the present 
separation between industrial classes is maintained—is toward an in- 


In addition to which a 100 per ceat dividend was pail. 


equality still greater. The rich will be growing richer; the poor at 
least relatively poorer. It seems to me, apart altogether from the 
p. of the laborers’ interest, that these are not conditions which 

irnish n solid basis for a progressive social state; but, having regard 
to that interest, I think the considerations adduced show that the first 
and 3 J Sy baled any serions amendment of the laborer's 
Jot is that he should be, in one way or another, lifted out of the groove 
in which he at present works and placed in a tion compatible with 
his becoming a sharer in 5 roportion with others in the general 
advantages arising from industrial progress. 


Spahrs's table for the distribution of wealth in the United 
States, taken from his work, “The Present Distribution of 
Wealth in the United States,’ when our national wealth was 
$60,000,000, is as follows: 


1.0 | $263,040 | $32, 880,000,000 | 54.8 
14,180 | 19,320,000,009 | 32.2 
1,639 7,800, 009, 000 


4,300 | 60, 000, 000, 009 | 109.0 


The inequalities have been steadily growing worse, and when 
a single person's fortune is estimated at a thousand millions 
and is gathering in $50,000,000 per annum of the net proceeds 
of the products of the labor of this country, while millions of 
human beings can not lay aside $50 apiece per annum, what 
must be the inevitable result? It is this condition, half under- 
stood, that is developing rapidly a sentiment of radical social- 
ism, discontent, and social unrest. 

Moody’s Manual of 1907, page 30, presents a “ General Sum- 
mary” of corporations offering -stocks and bonds for sale to 
the stock exehanges and recorded by him in great detail in a 
volume of nearly 3,000 pages, as follows: 

: Total stocks and bonds. 
$15, 436, 758, 000 

8, 130, 464, 000 
10, 156, 333, 000 

2, 525, 173, 000 


36, 248, 668, 000 

Page 10, Report (1907) Comptroller of the Currency, 
resources national banks 8, 390, 328, 402 
11, 168, 511, 516 


Page 35, Report (1907) Comptroller of the Currency, 

resources other banks and trust companies 

In addition to this enormous volume of corporate wealth, 
which comprises a registered one-third of our national wealth, 
there is an unregistered volume of corporations which are close 
corporations which do not sell stock, which are personal cor- 
porations, amounting to thousands of millions of dollars. 


I respectfully call your attention to the Statistical Abstract 
of 1907, Table 244, which sets forth Che wealth of the United 


Mining division — —— TTS Se 
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States, which shows clearly where its approximate ownership 
may be found, to wit: 
Table 244, Statistical Abstract, 1907. 


Total wealth in United States $107, 104, 211, 917 
Real property 62, 341, 492, 184 
Taive Paterno Oe ees —— 4, 073, 791, 736 


Farm implements and machinery $44, 989, 863 
8 machinery, tools, et —.— 
p 


Railroad ęquſpment > 

Street railway. shipping, waterworks . 4. 840. 546. 909 
Agricultural products = 1, 699, 379. 652 
Manufactured products _---..-_--_ SoS aS 7, 409, 291, 668 
Imported merchandise 495, 543, 685 
ee products i 2 a 4 ta 9 80 ral 

othing and personal ornaments > -=-= z , 000, „ 

Furniture, carrlages 2 ͤ„ĩ»ͥ— — 5, 750, 000, 000 


Total for United State 107, 104, 211, 917 

Where do the eity laborers under protection come in as Joint 
heirs of modern prosperity? 

What part of this wealth created by labor is theirs? 

They have no real estate, no live stock, farm machinery. 
manufacturing machinery, railroads, or under any visible classi- 
ficution. The only thing that they can have under this tabula- 
tion is clothing and a little personal property. 

And yet the products of the labor in our specified manufactur- 
ing industries of 1905 reached a total of $14,802,147,087, for 
5,470,321 wage earners, whose product was therefore worth 

2,708 per capita. 

These people received $2,611,540,532 in wages (Stat. Abst. 
U. S., 1907, p. 144), or $479 per capita. 

This $479 each must feed and shelter and clothe and educate 
and provide leisure and the joyous participation in the common 
providences of God for an average of three people, on about $160 
each per annum, or about an average of $13.83 per month. 

There can hardly be much margin of saving under the circum- 
stances for sickness, ill health, accident, or loss of employment. 

In New York City, with over four millions of people, less than 
1 in 40 has any real estate, 

LESS THAN 100.000 OWN CITY. 
[From the New York Times.] 

Lawson Purdy, president of the board of taxes and assessments, in a 
speech at the Cit Planning Municipal Art Exhibition, said that the 
value of the taxa Rote mae in New York City is now estimated to 
be about $6,800,000, b 8 67 per cent, of this property, 
he added, is land. Mr. Purdy said that it is estimated that less than 
100,000 persons own every particle of the land. 

Our wealth increases over $4,500,000,000 every year over and 
above our expenses. What proportion does labor, the creator of 
wealth, retuin net out of its own creation? 

A beggarly part, Mr. President. Our national policy can be 
improved ; our national policy should be changed. 

We ought not to persist in a policy artfully designed to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

FALSE STANDARDS OF LIFE. 

Piling up enormous wealth in few hands is setting false stand- 
ards of life and making classes whose sympathies are very far 
apart, 

One can not help but be struck with the enormous cost of 
hotel services, for example, in the New York hotels conducted 
expressly for the patronage of the rich; $15 to $20 a day for a 
bedroom, sitting room, and bath is nothing unusual; $15 for a 
dinner for two persons is not regarded as extravagant; and side 
by side with this will be found families who can not save $30 
net out of their labor of a year’s time. 

This may seem unimportant; I regard it as a matter of very 
great importance, illustrating the grossly unequal distribution 
of the proceeds of human labor; a condition which pampers one 
class and starves another; a condition which ought not to be en- 
couraged by a nation which desires to preserve its liberties. 

TIPPING, k e 


The whole tipping system which in sections where these differ- 
ences of wealth are most pronounced is an evidence offering 
itself on every hand to show that the servants who render 
service are not properly paid, and that the well-to-do class ought 
voluntarily to pay the servants for every little act. This sys- 
tem degrades the servant and puts him in an attitude of a beg- 
gar—a beggar which the giver of tips encourages in spite of 
himself. The whole practice which universally prevails in 
Europe emphasizes the relation of master and servant, of 
master and dependent, in which the servant is to be thankful 
for gifts, and it is injurious both to the one who gives and the 
one who receives and illustrates the false standards of living 
which are being established in this country. Men who serve 
ought to be properly paid in the first instance and not com- 
pelled to be put in the attitude of beggars in order to make a 
living. It lowers the moral tone of the American Republic. 

MONOPOLIES’ EVIL AND DANGEROUS METHODS, 

Mr. President, piling up stupendous wealth in a few hands is 

dangerous to the welfare of the country. The Senator from 


Wisconsin, in his remarks on Senate bill No. 8028 a year ago, 
pointed out that practically 100 directors, interlocked with each 
other, controlled all of the great corporations of transportation, 
telegraph, telephone, express, and industrials in the United 
States. He gave their names and the corporations which they 
controlled in part. 

In the remarks which I had the honor to submit on February 
25, 1908, upon this bill (S. 3023), I pointed out the ability of a 
few men in New York to create a panic whenever they wanted 
to, and I pointed out how they could profit by it. 

A few men control the management of the banks in New 
York City, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, with associate 
banks throughout the country, and can make the stock market 
go up or down as they please by the simplest of all processes, 
o wit: 

BY RESTRICTING CREDITS 
when they want the market to go down— 
BY BXTENDING CREDITS FREELY 
when they want the market to go up. 

The panic of 1893 was an artificial panic, because it was 
brought about in this manner for the purpose of putting an end 
to the talk of remonetizing silver, and as a political argument, 
ago and powerfully exerted, it did finally put an end 
o it. 

I was in the banking business myself at that time, and re- 
ceived a circular letter from New York pointing out the mis- 
chievous character of the discussion favoring remonetization of 
silver; that it was driving gold abroad. ‘Several letters fol- 
lowed along the same line, and, I am informed, nnd believe, that 
these circulars were sent out at the instance of a committee 
representing banks belonging to the New York clearing house; 
that it was the definite and predetermined policy then and there 
to constrict credits; and that, finally, these banks: struck the 
crowning blow by “calling,” in June, 1893, the large volume of 
demand loans then on the street for immediate payment, when 
the usual credit accommodations were already quite cut off by 
these banks and their associate institutions and other associated 
financiers. 

When this panie was over the weaker elements of the financial 
world by thousands had been compelled to give up their prop- 
erties to the financial masters, who had accumulated cash for 
the purpose of taking over the property of less far-sighted and 
powerful operators. 

I pointed out in my remarks February 25, 1908, the aston- 
ishing manner in which these forces had caused the stock 
market to go up and down, by which the unwary have been 
fleeced of their property during the preceding 10 years, 

The panic of 1907 was an artificial panic. brought about by 
conspiracy, in my opinion, of men discussed by President Roose- 
velt as “ malefactors of great wealth.” 

I think his description was precise and apt, and I think that 
the Senate ought never to be content until a proper inquiry has 
been made into the panic of 1907, to determine who the bene- 
ficiaries were of that artful, crafty, far-reaching, and terrible 
conspiracy, which has thrown millions of men out of employ- 
ment and brought tears and grief to the unnumbered women 
and children in this land who have suffered the consequence of 
that financial panic. S 

I was informed with regard to what might be expected t 
happen nearly a year before it did happen. 

The panic of 1907 was brought about by a prolonged bull 
movement, free extension of credits, maintaining stocks and 
bonds at a high figure until in sufficient volume they were loaded 
upon the unwary, to whom money was freely loaned on a proper 
margin, and then began the process of restricting credits, slowly, 
steadily, firmly, the masters of the market, the high priests of 
monopoly, having accumulated an immense volume of cash and. 
cash credits, to be used when the market struck bottom. This 
they did, with the most magnificent results, making unnumbered 
millions out of the weaker elements who had been led into the 
trap of obtaining credits. : 

It is true that the panic resulted in paralyzing productive en- 
ergies of the American people, disturbing credits throughout the 
whole world, and throwing millions of men out of employment 
and causing unspeakable suffering to many millions of women 
and children. But monopoly had its reward, if the accumula- 
tion of money beyond the needs of a human being can be caHed 
a reward; if a callous heart and deadened sensibilities to the 
sufferings of human kind can be called a reward. 

I wish to say to the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
that his committee is, in my judgment, honor bound to deter- 
mine who the beneficiaries of that financial panic were and to 
take steps against the possibility of its repetition. There was a 
double purpose in this panic. One was that the very powerful 
financially might double their holdings of property by smash- 
ing values, accumulating cash and cash credits, and buying 
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in the stocks and bonds of weak financiers who could not stand 
the storm. . 

Another purpose was to discredit Theodore Roosevelt, Whose 
heart had been moved by a resolute purpose to protect the people 
against such sinister forces. 

In his message of January 31, 1908, he said: 

WHO COMMIT HIDEOUS WRONG. : 

The attacks by th t rations on the administration's ac- 
Honk Mive eee 8 7 through the country, in the 
newspapers and otherwise, by those writers and kers bow con- 
sciously or unconsciously, act as the representatives of predatory 
wealth—of the wealth accumulated on a giant scale by all forms of 
iniquity, ranging from the oppression of wageworkers to unfair and un- 
wholesome methods of crushing out competition and to defrauding the 
public by stockjobbing and e manipulation of ties. Certain 
wealthy men of this stamp, whose conduct should be abhorrent to every 
man of ordinary decent conscience and who commit the hideous wron 
of teaching our young men that phenomenal business success must ordt- 
narily be based on dishonesty, have during the last few months made it 
apparent that they have banded together to work for a reaction. Their 
endeavor is to overthrow and discredit all who honestly administer the 
law, to prevent any additional legislation which would check and restrain 
them, and to secure, if ble, a freedom from all restraint which will 
permit every unscrupulous wrongdoer to do what he wishes unchecked 
provided he has enough money. The only wer to counteract the moye- 
ment in which these men are engaged is to make clear to the public just 
what they are seeking to accomplish in the present. 

The absurd fluctuations of stocks controlled by these high 
financiers, I set forth at the time, illustrate the unspeakable 
folly of any citizen trusting himself upon a market capable of 
such uncontrolled manipulation. Monte Carlo is perfectly inno- 
cent by the side of this gigantic gambling house with its wonder- 
fully improved modern machinery for misleading the judgment 
of the ordinary citizen, with its secret pitfalls and ingenious 
traps by which to defraud our people. 

The spirit of. monopoly—the idea of getting something for 
nothing—has done a great harm to the American people. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are the beneficiaries of it and many 
millions are the victims of it. Those who are enriched by it set 
new standards of extravagant living, of wasteful expenditure, 
and of false pride and bad example, the imitation of which has 
made the American citizen notorious throughout the whole world. 

This bill, Mr. -President, is a taproot from which monopoly 
partly draws its power, fattens, grows strong, and overshadows 
the land like an evil tree killing and impairing the life of those 
who stand beneath. 

The violent manner in which the monopolists vf this country 
juggle the stock market subjects it to tremendous changes from 
time to time, as shown in the following quotations: 

These ranges are since 1900, and will be found in the New 
York Times Weekly National Quotation Review, page 13, of 
October 21, 1907: 


Adams Express 315 114 
Uis-Chalmers Co. 27 4 
Amalgamated 130 33 
h A 36 9 
ican Cotton Oi 57 2¹ 
American Express 272 142 
American Grass Twine... 62 3 
American Hide & Leather 13 2 
American Ice Securities <i 94 » 
0 a 30 5 
American Snuff Co as = * 
48 T 

110 18 

125 55 

560 171 

53 16 

24 4 

334 109 

348 140 

Central 57 il 
Kanawha & Michigan 76 10 
Kansas City Southern. 39 7 
Knickerbocker Ice... 8&5 8 
estern. 76 12 

22 4 

43 9 

86 23 

7 11 

174 99 

97 22 

700 45 

250 150 

13 1 

Pennsylvania 170 110 
Peoria & Eastern 50 5 
Tere Marquette. 106 20 
Pullman Co 265 148 
Reading. 164 15 
‘ennessee Coal and Iron 166 25 
United Railwa: 98 9 
United States Cast Iron.. 63 6 
Unite i States Express 160 45 
Unitei States Leather. “Se 20 $ 
/ PEEN E A T P A ST EA S, 55 8 


I call attention to some of these figures, however: Adams 
Express went from 114 to 315, about 300 per cent; the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. went from 4 to 27, over 600 per cent. Amal- 
gamated Copper, one of the giant concerns of this country, from 
33 to 180, 400 per cent. And so it goes on through the list. 

THE MONOPOLY-PROTECTING TARIFF SHORTENS THE LIFE OF LABOR 
AND EXPOSES IT TO GREATER MORTALITY. 

Mr. President, in the last 40 years the world has wonder- 
fully improved in medical knowledge. It has wonderfully im- 
proved in inventive processes, which have led to increased con- 
veniences of life, which have developed the most important 
economies of production, manufacture, and distribution. 

All of these things have tended to the prolongation of human 
life where people could receive the full benefit of them; so 
much so that it is probably no excessive estimate to say that 
the average of human life in the well-to-do classes has been 
increased by a period of 10 years. It has been one of the 
wonderful developments of increasing modern intelligence. 

It is a grievous thing, therefore, to observe that notwith- 
standing these great benefits, which ought to be a common heri- 
tage of the human race, and notwithstanding the increasing 
longevity of the well-to-do classes, the entire average of life 
shown by the mortality tables has not been improved. The 
number of persons who die per thousand is substantially the 
same. 


Mr. President, I submit the comparative mortality statistics 
of our country and the other civilized nations of the world. 

The mortality statistics exhibit the remarkable fact that just 
in degree as poverty obfains and governments permit monopoly, 
without protecting the weaker elements from dangerous ex- 
posure, just in that degree the number of deaths from all causes 
rises in the annual average. 

It is a very important matter, and it shows that just in de- 
gree as thoughtful men write their laws for the preservation of 
human life to that degree is human longevity extended; to that 
degree there is the conservation of the best of all national re- 
sources—the lives of the children, the lives of the workingmen 
and working women of the country. 

The following table gives the number of people per thousand 
who died in the following countries from 1903 to 1906 (p. 28 of 
the Mortality Statistics of the Census Office for 1907): 


25.9 21.9 27.7 2.3 
26.1 21.8 27.8 24.8 
24.8 24.4 i OTTEET 
25 25.8 25.9 *. 2 
2.8 23.7 S TIT 
22.4 24.1 21.9 20.8 
20 21.2 1 
19.2 19.4 19.6 19.9 
n 19.6 —— ER 
16.1 16.5 16.2 16.1 
15.6 15.9 15.3 14.8 
11.8 14.3 14.8 13.7 
1.7 14.1 15 13.5 
15.8 16.5 15.5 15.6 
11.8 10.8 10.5 10.6 
10.4 9.6 9.3 9.3 


There is no table which has ever been read in this body that 
has such vital significance as that table, which shows that if 
the people of the United States took the same pains to pre- 
serve the life of the Nation that New Zealand has done, we 
would save over six to the thousand; and, measured by our 
80,000,000 people, it would mean a saving to this country of 
over 500,000 lives annually. Pittsburgh is no exception in the ex- 
posure of human life to bad conditions, It is merely illustrative. 

The policy of New Zealand is expressed in their great motto, 
“ Better reduce want than increase wealth”; and when you 
reduce want, even if it be at the expense of increasing wealth, 
you prolong human life. You make life worthy to be lived, 
and you raise the standard of men physically, morally, and 
spiritually. 

Let our national standard be, “AMen first, then wealth.” 

New Zealand has abolished monopoly and given a more even 
distribution of the opportunities of life to willing labor than 
any other country in the world, and it offers to the United 
States an example of how to care for its people, because the 
difference of these vital statistics of an average óf 9.9 deaths 
per annum out of a thousand and 16.3 per thousand, makes a 
difference of 6.4 per thousand, or the vast multitude of 512,000 
people who annually die in the United States in excess of the 
deaths that would occur under more favorable conditions of 
life, Are they not worth preserving as fully as we agree on the 
conservation of our other national resources? 
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The death rates in our cities, especially the industrial cities, 
seems to run still higher than the general average; for example, 
the annual average number of deaths from all causes per thou- 
sand population for 1901 to 1905 was as follows (id., pp. 91 
and 92): = 
In Massachusetts: 


Providence, R. 1 
New York City 


u 

327288... CESE PERREN 
Norristown, Pa 

Notwithstanding the fact that the cities with their oppor- 
tunity of cooperation in improved water supply, sewerage, hos- 
pital service, and sanitary supervision ought to have better 
health than those less favorably situated. The heavy death 
rate in cities is due to the extreme high death rate among the 
very poor, who are compelled to live in insanitary places and 
are otherwise exposed, while the more favored population of the 
cities would show a better rate than the average. 


Taste 21.—Death rates from all causes per 1,000 population in regis- 
ration States in 1900. 


5888885 
S0 


SRBC ESS Ay ON 


ne. 
Massachusetts. 


VOORE RT aD PAN Be c SB 
Table 95, Abstract of the Census, 1900, shows a heavy mor- 

tality in manufacturing cities and in cities where negroes live. 

For example, per thousand, from all causes: 

A 1177 ͤ——T LE E PERT PY BES GWT PS — 


Baltimore. jC EE 
Biddeford, Me 
on, Mass 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
O a N N 
Pittsburgh PA are LE NI ENN TRESS APIO DO. 
Philadelphia, fa me: 

The Census Bulletin No. 77 gives an interesting account of 
42 of the so-called “dusty trades,” showing, for example, that 
of polishers who die between 25 and 34 years, 56 per cent of 
such deaths are due to consumption. That the per cent of like 
deaths due to consumption in each age group is very high; for 
example, between the ages of 25 and 34 years, 70 per cent of 
the grinders who die, die of consumption; 59 per cent of the 
tool makers, 50 per cent of the gold-leaf makers, 50 per cent of 
brass workers, 56 per cent of printers, 66 per cent of compos- 
itors, 61 per cent of engravers, 52 per cent of stone workers, 50 
per cent of marble workers, 56 per cent of glass blowers, 46 per 
cent of glass cutters, 44 per cent of plasterers, 49 per cent of 
paper hangers, 62 per cent of lithographers, 68 per cent of the 
hosiery and knitting mill employees, 50 per cent of spinners, 53 
per cent of weavers, 50 per cent of rope makers, 55 per cent of 
cabinetmakers, 62 per cent of wood turners, 55 per cent of hat- 
ters, 52 per cent of silk-mill employees, 58 per cent of uphol- 
sterers, showing that workers in these dusty trades are very 
liable to die of tuberculosis, 

This table shows that the exposure of human life to dust and 
hard conditions leads to the destruction of human life by tuber- 
culosis in a serious way. I think these tables are of interest. 

Mr. President, I deem it my duty to call the attention of the 
country to the fact that this death rate stands in startling con- 
trast to the death rate of New Zealand, where the average for 
1901 to 1906 was less than 10 deaths per thousand. It is equally 
important, in considering the reason for the greater security of 
life in New Zealand, to remember that in New Zealand the peo- 
ple take great care to prevent the destruction of human life by 
the extremes of poverty. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that in New Zealand great pains is taken to 
protect the people against monopoly, against the appropriation 
of everything in heaven and on earth, everything visible or in- 
visible by men, because they happen to have piled up available 
credit at their command. In New Zealand they believe that 
the land was made for the use and benefit of the living genera- 
tion, who make it desirable to live in. Therefore they control 
monopoly in that great Republic. We have copied them before 
in their political processes when we adopted the greatest of all 
means for the control of fraud in elections by the adoption of 
the Australian ballot, and we will do well to imitate them in 
other matters, where they protect the living generation against 
the uncontrolled and natural ambition and greed of man for 
wealth and power. 
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BETTER REDUCE WANT THAN INCREASE WEALTH, 

In New Zealand they do not impose a tariff tax artfully 
drawn to make the poor poorer and the rich richer. In New 
Zealand they do not establish a tariff under the false pretense 
of raising revenue, where the legislator openly or secretly in- 
tends the tariff rate not to raise revenue, but to prevent importa- 
tion, to prevent competition, and to protect monopoly in the 
home market. 

THE PURPOSES OF TAXATION. 

1 a tax can haye no other basis than the raising of a 
revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction bas 
not this basis is tyrannical and unlawful, A tax on imports, therefo 
the — of whieh is not to raise a revenue, but to discourage a 
indirectly prohibit some ieular ager’ Jor the benefit af some home 
manufacture, may well questio as merely colorable, and 


therefore not warranted by constitutional les. (Cooley, 
Con. Law, 57.) 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Topeka case, said: 

“To ONEA one hand the powe of the Government on the na tak 
of the ci n and with the other to bestow it upon favored ividuals 
to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less 
a ro because it is done under the forms of law and is called 
* tazation? This is not h lation; it is a decree under legislative 
forms." (20 Wall.. 664. in Asso. v. Topeka.) 

New Zealand pursues the policy 

BETTER REDUCE WANT THAN INCREASE WEALTH 


and imposes a 10 per cent inheritance tax on estates of one 
hundred thousand and more, and imposes also an income tax. 

New Zealand does not hesitate to protect her working units 
from excessive house rent, providing concrete houses at a low 
rate of interest, 

I am not unaware of the fact that this latter suggestion will 
furnish oceasion to the clamorous advocates of special privileges 
to burst into a chorus of denunciation against New Zealand, 
that this is socialism, It is true that it is socialistic. But no 
wise policy should be condemned by a mere epithet “ socialism,” 
for our post-office system and common-school system, and 
munipical waterworks, sewers, and streets system are “ social- 
istic.” New Zealand believes that the land upon which the New 
Zealanders live and move and have their being ought not to be 
monopolized by the very rich, nor used by them through the 
acquirement of titles to dictate terms upon which the New Zea- 
landers shall be allowed to live. ö 

The New Zealanders must be a very foolish people. They 
actually believe. that the land upon which they live should be 
controlled in the interest of the living generation of men who 
cultivate it and make it beautiful. I understand that this fool- 
ish doctrine is contrary to the fundamental canons of monopoly. 

It violates the fundamental law of Continental Europe and 
of Great Britain. It would overthrow the idea of the good 
old days of William the Conqueror when he took charge of 
Britain and parceled the lands among his warlike leaders. 

These titles have thence come down in the good old way. 
and the dukes and princes of England, and of Germany, of 
Austria, and of Russia still hold the titles and in measure still 
impose their will upon the inhabitants thereof, It is also true 
that this special class of landed nobles, who exercised monopoly 


of the land, having finally learned that they could only eat so 


much and only wear so much and only occupy a given number 
of palaces were obliged to throw out the younger brothers of 
each succeeding family, and, human selfishness having bécome 


satiated in princely and luxurious living, have turned them 


selves to some extent to the service of their fellow-men. But 
they have had the wisdom and been compelled to limit the ex- 
tortion which their legal rights made possible. 

Indeed, they had a great example in France, which was sery- 
iceable in teaching them not to go too far. It was this monop- 
oly of land—the Senator from New York [Mr. Depew] to the 
contrary notwithstanding—which caused the French revolution, 
sending the land monopolists to the guillotine, and resulted in 
the minute subdivision of the lands of France among those who 
tilled the soil and made it productive. 

Mr. President, one might be misunderstood in discussing the 
greed of modern times. I do not blame an individual for ex- 
hibiting the natural tendency of human life. I do rot blame a 
man for becoming greedy for wealth and power; all of us have 
these impulses; but I do blame the laws which persist in shel- 
tering him at the expense of those who are entitled to protection 
in the constitutional right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

I wish to call attention to what is the effect of monopoly. 
Monopoly is worse in Europe than in our country because under 
the rule in Europe the land was monopolized in the first place 
by imperial power, and the control of the land was handed down 
to dukes, princes, and various others, and those people who come 
to our shores and are willing to submit to any kind of treatment 
do so because they come from conditions of monopoly more 
severe than those which we have in our own country. 
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It was the monopoly of land which led to the French revolu- 
tion, notwithstanding the comments of the Senator from New 
York, who attributed it to other reasons. Thomas Jefferson, 
when minister to France in 1785, pointed out the terrific effect 
of land monopoly in that Empire. He said: 


The property of France is absolutely concentrated in a very few 
hands, having revenues of from half a million of guineas a year down- 
ward. These employ the flower of the country as servants, some of 
them having as many as 200 domestics, not laboring. They employ also 
a great number of manufacturers and tradesmen, and, lastly, the class 
of laboring husbandmen. But, after all, there comes the most numerous 
of all the classes: that is, the poor, who can not find work. I asked 
myself what could be the reason that so many should be permitted to 
beg who are willing to work in a country where there is a very con- 
siderable proportion of uncultivated lands? Those lands are undis- 
It should seem, then, that it must 
laces them 
tting these 


tributed only for the sake of game, 
be because of the enormous Wealth of the proprietors, which 
above attention te the increase of their revenues by pe 
lands to be labored. 

I have always felt sorry for the French nobility, for the so- 
called “ flower of France,” and have wondered why it was they 
were incapable of realizing the fatal danger which their greed, 
their extravagance, and their frivolity engendered. They played 
with a powder magazine of human passion which finally ex- 
pleded. 

Our laws should protect the people in the peaceful enjoyment 
of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and of the fruits of 
their own industry. If the laws fail, there will be built up in 
this country a powder magazine of human passion that may 
some day explode with fatal consequences. 

A safety valve has been furnished, for possible danger to the 
land monopolist and other thence engendered monopolists of con- 
tinental Europe, by modern transportation, which has itted 
their great surplus of population to go to other parts of the world 
and build up homes by their peaceful labor, where they would 
not he subject to princes or potentates or to tyranny in any form, 
whether governmental, religious, or plutocratic; and our fore- 
fathers came to this land to free themselves from this tyranny 
and to establish a government whose fundamental doctrine was 
that the precious privileges of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness were inalienable. That is to say, Mr. President, the 
individual could not deprive himself of them if he would; that 
he had no right to deprive himself of these things. 

It has remained for the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress to permit the dangers of monopoly to grow up by special 
privileges granted by statute, by building up a monopoly breed- 
ing tariff, by which foreign competition has been cut off and 
home competition controlled and commercial mastery of our 
people established by the organization of trusts, by secret agree- 
ments, and by gigantic mergers, which embraced in one corpo- 
rate body every competitor. 

Mr. President, there is no evil to a free people more dangerous 
in every way than financial and commercial monopoly. 

When a monopoly is organized strong enough to dictate the 
prices of the product of labor, or to dictate the prices of the 
necessaries of life to the laborer and the entire people, there has 
also been established a commercial master on the one side and a 
commercial slavery on the other. The Standard Oil Co., which 
fixes the price of crude oil to the producer and fixes the price 
of kerosene and gasoline to the consumer, regardless of values 
either to one or the other, exercises a commercial mastery that 
differs in degree. but does not differ in kind, with the mastery 
which Paraoh exercised over the Egyptians when he estab- 
lished a monopoly in corn in Egypt. 

Mr. President, under the advice of Joseph, Pharaoh and his 
captains stored all the surplus corn of Egypt during seven years 
of plenty. They exercised their legal rights. During the seven 
years of drought which followed they had the richest monopoly 
recorded in history. 

The price of corn went up; the price of corn went sky-high 
under this monopoly of the home market. The Holy Bible ad- 
vises us that, in exchange for enough of this monopolized 
product— 


Joseph gathered ap all the money that was found in the land 
— oe fit and in the land of Canaan, for the corn which they 

naht. 

And when money falled in the land of Egypt, and In the land of 
Canaan, all the Eeyptians came unto Joseph and said, “Give us 
bread, for why should we die in thy presence? for the money faileth.” 

And Joseph saia, “Give your cattle; and | will give you for your 
cattle, if money fail.” 

And they brought their cattle unto Joseph. and Joseph gave them 
bread in exchance for horses, and for the fiocks, and for the cattle of 
the herds, and for the asses. 


And the Egyptians then gave up to this triumphant monopoly 
all of their land in exchange for corn for bread. 


And Joseph bought all the Jand of Egypt for Pharaoh, for the 
Eeyptinns soid every man his field beca 
them. so the iand became Pharaoh's. 


use the famine prevailed over 
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Then Joseph said unto the people, “ Behold I have bought you this 
day, and a land for Pharaoh : lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall 
sow the land. 


d it shall come to pass in the increase, that ye shall give the 
fifth part unto Fharaoh, and four sarts shall be your own, for seed 
of the field, and for your food, for them of your households, and 
for food for your li ones.“ 


Mr. President, we probably in this day of greater liberty and 
greater enlightenment would rise in revolution against the dic- 
tation of Pharaoh in this form, but the practice upon which 
Pharaoh acted, the principle upon which he established a mo- 
nopoly in a necessary of life by the exercise of his legal rights 
and thereby acquired, by mastery of prices, all of the property 
of the Egyptians and made them his commercial servants and 
Slaves, are in full play in this Republic under the operation of 
a thousand varieties of monopolies, dictating prices upon all 
of the necessaries of life and gradually absorbing, I may say, 
Mr. President, rapidly absorbing, all of the property of this 
Republic. 

Pharaoh and his captains gave the Egyptians four-fifths of 
what they produced. The present masters of monopoly do not 
give to labor so large a part of what it produces. I have dem- 
onstrated by Exhibit 1 the wages paid as compared to the 
value of the gross product, and have demonstrated by those 
tables that taking the raw materials at the factory and caleu- 
lating the additional value created directly by labor, it does not 
receive one-half of the value it actually creates, much less 
four-fifths, which was the rule established by Pharaoh. 

Mr. President, it may seem austere to recall the monopoly of 
Pharaoh, but I think it very important that the Senate of the 
United States should consider and feel itself more actively re- 
sponsible for the development and care of the interest of the 
productive masses of the Republic. I have no desire to hold 
the leaders of the Republican Party responsible for the drift of 
modern times, I shall be content to see them exert themselves 
to retain its good features and restrain its bad features. 

I am willing to exculpate them. I will be very glad to sev 
them take advantage of a great opportunity to make themselves 
permanently the representatives of the people if they will only 
give those things to the people which they are in honor bound to 
give to enable them to enjoy life, liberty, the pursuit of happi- 
hess, and the fruits of their own industry, which are now 
filched from them by prices 50 per cent higher than the prices 
of the world. 


WHO IS GETTING ALL THE NET PRODUCTS OF LABOR IN THIS COUNTRY? 


Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious to thoughtful men that 
the tremendous accumulation of wealth in a few hands is leni- 
ing to the rapid monopolization of every natural opportunity. 
Nearly all of our national transportation is so controlled. There 
is obvious control by monopoly of telegraph, telephone, the ex- 
press, of lumber, of building material, of coal, of cotton manu- 
factures and woolen manufactures, of farm machinery, of oil, 
of iron, of steel and their products; and on the ether hand we 
have a rather pitiful condition of extreme poverty exhibiting 
itself in all of our great cities, side by side with this enormous 
concentration of wealth, 

Mr. President, I believe we have the best people in the world; 
that even our masters of monopoly have shown a greater meas- 
ure of liberality in their gigantic benefactions to the people 
from whom their fortunes have been drawn than any men in 
the history ef the world. 1 rejoice in their benevolence. I 
know that they are neither hard-hearted nor lacking in gener- 
ous impulse; they have simply been following the rules of busi- 
ness established by a rigorous commercial age, where “ diyi- 
dends ” were emblazoned on every battle flag and “ success "— 
“financial success "—was the only standard. It is no wonder 
that the weak and the poor and the inarticulate mass have 
been forgotten in the fierce contest for wealth and power. 

We have a wonderful country and a great and magnificent 
people. We have a great mass of the middle classes of people, 
who are not in penury, have neither riches nor poverty, but 
comprise the bulwark of this Republic, whose patriotism, whose 
wisdom, whose penetrating intelligence can be perfectly relied 
upon; and the petty larceny of the two millions of our revenue 
by the Sugar Trust, to which they pleaded guilty in New York 
within the last few days, being but a trivial circumstance he- 
side the universal plundering of the national pocketbook by 
the wholesale fraudulent prices fixed by the monopolies of this 
country, our great middle elass, conservative and sound, will 
soon correct these evils at the ballot box. 

I am deeply disappointed that the party in power hus appar- 
ently lost its opportunity to serve the people by removing the 
tariff wall sheltering monopoly and by lowering prices in the 
United States. 
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MONOPOLY ITAS SUBJECTED LABOR TO IRREGULAR EMPLOYMENT. 


The panic of 1907 was caused by monopoly and by the danger- 
ous plutocracy our system has erected in the United States, 
as I fully set forth on February 25, 1908. This panic threw 
out of employment millions of men, two millions of whom are 
out of employment now, according to the recent report of 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
from whose report I quote: 


Permit me to*call attention to this: At the beginning of December. 
1908, I sent out a circular letter to the executive officers of a number 
of international trade-unions of America and got from them a report 
as to the state of employment and ren peter and from the reports 
which were made to me within 15 or 20 days I culled the following 
information: 

The blacksmiths report duri the past year about 50 pèr cent of 
the trade unemployed ; those employed averaging about four days a week. 

Boiler makers and iron-ship builders, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Boot and shoe workers, 25 per cent unemployed. 

Bridge and structural-iron workers, 25 per cent unemployed. 

Carpenters and joiners, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Wood carvers, 30 7 cent unemployed. 

Cement worke 0 per cent unemployed. 

Cigar makers, 10 per cent unemployed. 

Commercial telegraphers, 15 per cent unemployed. 

Coopers, 15 per cent unemployed; two-thirds of the employed work- 
ing half time. 

Elevator constructors, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Steam and hot-water fitters, employment in the West fair; in the 
East fully 40 per cent unemployed and working about 180 days a year. 

Freight handlers, about 80 per cent unemployed. 

Glass-bottle blowers, about 20 per cent unemployed. On account of 
conditions of the trade, no work is performed during July or August. 

Window-glass blowers, 20 per cent unemployed. 

Granite cutters, about 15 per cent unemployed. 

liatters, men working about three-fourths time. 

Hod carriers and building . per cent unemployed. > 

Hotel and restaurant employees, per cent unemployed. 

Machinists, 20 per cent Lge one fate 

Railway maintenance-of-way employees, 25 per cent unemployed. 

Butcher workmen, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Coal miners, work about 200 days during the year. 

Lalnters and decorators, 70 per cent unemployed. 

Pattern makers, 30 per cent unemployed. 

Pavers and rammer men, 25 per cent unemployed. 

Printing pressmen, 20 per cent unemployed. 

Shipwirghts, joiners, and calkers, 50 per cent unemployed. 

Tile layers, “ state of employment very poor.“ 

Tin-plate workers, 40 per cent unemployed. 

Tobacco workers, working on two-thirds time. 

Iron molders, 70 per cent unemployed. 

J am sure It is not an exaggeration to say that there are now in our 
country. and have been with little variation since October, 1907, nearly 
2,000,000 of wage earners 1 

Secretary STRAUS, Do you mean by that that before that period those 
2,000,000 were employed? 

Mr. GOMPERS. I do, sir. 

Secretary STRAUS. Are there not always some unemployed? 

Mr. GONPERS. In some trades, some callings, and seasons, yes, sir; 
but up to October, 1907, and for a few years just prior thereto it was 
a practical fact that any man who could work could find work to do. I 
refer to the condition now of the men who want to work and who can 
find no work to do. 

It Is probably one of the greatest tributes that can be paid to all our 

ple—and I think in a great measure that credit belongs to the organ- 
zed workers, organized labor—thbat during that whole period of nany 
18 months and two winters, with so vast a number of unemployed, 
life and property have been secure and public order has been main- 
tained; and I know of no force in all our country so potent as a con- 
servator of the public peace as the mucb-abused and maligned labor 
organizations. In this morning's r papers we read of a demonstration 
of the unemployed in Berlin yesterday, where the sabers of the soldiery 
were drawn to disperse hun crowds. It is set forth in the cable- 
rams that the nnemployed there prosposed socialistic remedies for re- 
fiet. 1 do not know of what those remedies or propositions for relief 
consisted. I take it that any pro tion coming from the poor crowd 
of fellows who want work or relief would be regarded as extremel 
radical. But the American workmen ask for no relief that can at all 
be construed as socialistic. The relief which we ask for the men and 
women of our country who have been walking the streets in idleness 
for 18 months we ask upon high patriotic, practical, and humane 
grounds and for good economic reasons. I know, of course, that we are 
often met when these matters are presented with the statement that 
they are paternalistic and that our form of government does not admit 
of the Government undertaking projects that would smack of paternal- 
ism. Yet in great calamity which overtook the people of Italy quite 
recently the Government of our country generously and promptly — ad 
priated $800,000 as the direct gift of the American people as a whole— 
this in addition to the man generous contributions of our people in 
their individual capacity. No word of adverse criticism has been in- 
dulged in. On the contrary, the appropriation of this vast sum of 
money was looked upon as a duty which in common humanity the 
le of our country owed to a stricken people. It is only referred to 
Pe Nlastrate the thonght that the lingering hunger and misery due to 
the unemployment of our people, brought about by forces entirely be- 
yond their control, should receive consideration at the hands of our 
Government, both national and State. 


THE MONOPOLY PROMIBITIVE TARIFF HAS EXPOSED AMERICAN LABOR TO 


TYRANNY. 
Mr. President, the monopolies established under the prohibi- 
tive tariff have almost entirely destroyed the organizations of 


labor among their employees and have driven out in large meas- 
ure the liberty-loving Americans and have introduced in their 
place foreigners who know but little of liberty—Slovaks, Bul- 
guriaus, Hungarians, Poles, Greeks, Italians. 


The American workman has been subjected to foreign pauper 
competition; he has been refused the right to organize for his 
own protection. 

He has been denied his political liberty. 

1 Be 595 been compelled to march in political parades against 

s will. 

He has been compelled to vote against his conscience under 
the threat of being discharged or denied the opportunity of 
working for his living. 

THE DEFENSE OF THESE SCHEDULE UNSOUND. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Finance, on 
June 4, made the only defense which has been offered of these 
high schedules, and in discussing the matter he said: 

In general, it may be stated that ihe wages of textile operatives in 
America are double those of England, France, and Germany. A very 
exhaustive inquiry has recently been made into the subject of wages by 
the British Board of Trade, which shows that in Germany the wages of 
cotton weavers run from 16s. 6d. to 19s. 6d.. or from $4.12 to $4.87 per 
week; that in France the wages run from 16s. 10d. to 19s. 2d.. or from 
$4.20 to 13 per week; that in Great Britain the wages run from 16s. 
10. 24s. 11d. or from $4 to $6.22 per week. 

For the United States the Bureau of Labor, in Bulletin No. 77, July, 
1908, shows that the average wages of all cotton weavers for the year 
1907 was $9.74. In addition, I may state that in many of the fine 
yarn mills of New England making high-priced fancy fabrics the weavers 
earn from $11 to $13 per week. 

Many of the fabrics that WIll be dutiable under these provisions are 
valued at a dollar a pound. The ost of the cotton is 20 cents a pound 
at the outside, leaving 80 cents 2 pound for cost of labor in various 
forms in this country. Suppose that that labor costs twice as much 
in the cotton-manufacturing States of the United States as it does in 
our competing countries abroad, it is easy to see by a mathematical cal- 
culation that 50 per cent ad valorem, to say nothing about 45 per cent, 
will not equalize the conditions on these various high-priced goods be- 
tween our own and competing countries. 

If this Was an original proposition, and we were to submit to the Sen- 
ate rates which were protective and adequate, in view of the difference 
in the cost of production, we could not make them any lower than those 
fixed in these specific rates which we have asked the Senate to adopt. 

The chairman takes the wages of the cotton weavers of Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain for 1905, reported by the 
British Board of Trade to Parliament, just after the panic, and 
compares these wages with the weavers in the United States for 
1907, and withholds the statement made in the report from which 
he quotes that the wages of ribbon weavers at St. Etienne, 
France, was twice as great in 1906 as in 1905 and 50 per cent 
higher in 1907 than in 1905. 

The chairman does not point out that the spinners, both 
male and female, in the United States, by these same tables, 
were paid less wages in the cotton industry in the United 
States than they were in Germany or France. The male 
spinners received $4.12 a week in the United States, $5.91 in 
France, and $6.57 in Germany, and the spinners in the woolen 
industries were paid $6.52 in the United States, $6.22 to $6.81 
in France. and $7.20 to $7.79 in Germany. The foreign weavers 
were paid less than our weavers, and the foreign spinners 
were paid more than our spinners, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance withholds this important fact. 

It is impossible to follow a leadership that is either careless 
or inaccurate in making statements for the guidance of the 
Senate. The chairman has withheld information from this 
body, and the quotations he offers, being a partial truth, are 
wholly untrustworthy and misleading. 

Mr. President, this is the only defense that has been made, 
and in effect it amounts to this, that a pound of fabric of cotton 
costs 20 cents a pound for the cotton and 80 cents a pound for 
the cost of labor. 

The chairman proves too much; he leaves nothing for capital. 
The statement is obviously false. He leaves nothing for capital, 
for the enormous dividends paid by the cotton mills of his State, 

He is flatly contradicted by the census, which shows that the 
total labor cost in the entire textile industry is 19.5 per cent of 
the gross value of the product. 

He is flatly contradicted in his contention by the census re- 
ports as to every schedule. 

He is flatly contradicted by Carroll D. Wright's report on 
relative labor cost in 446 individual cases. 

The aggregate value of the products of cotton mills for 1900 
was $332,806,156 (vol. 10, Table 14). The materials used cost 
$116,108,879 (Table 13), and the total wages (Table 9) 
amounted to $86,689,752, and for cotton small wares amounted 
to. past ; 332, 806, 155 
pn ag tetera SME IS JIII 5118.398378 
EAI T = D aR SS EO OE E 
Per cent of labor to gross produet 26 


Average per cent of tariff tote fixed by the Senate bill 47.14 
Approximately twice as much as the total wages paid the 
American workmen, thus sheltering the manufacturer in mo- 
nopoly by excluding foreign goods. 
The chairman of the Committee on Finance, in the face of 
these census reports, rises in his place as an expert and tells 
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this Senate that the labor cost of these manufacturers is 80 f 


per cent, when the truth is 26 per cent, and he justifies the cot- 
ton schedules upon this gross and indefensible error. 

Granting that foreign goods have no labor cost whatever, 
26 per cent is the maximum schedule to protect the American 
workmen; 26 per cent is the maximum average rate required 
if the Republican platform is to be carried out of providing the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

If the labor cost abroad is one-half the labor cost in the 
United States, the rate required to prevent the foreign manu- 
facturer from having the advantage in cheaper labor would be 
26 per cent,-the American cost, less 13 per cent, the European 
cost, or a net rate of 13 per cent. f 

The difference in the labor cost at home and abroad would 
therefore be 13 per cent and not 47 per cent, as the sthedule is 
written. 

Mr. President, the gross error, to use the mildest terms pos- 
sible, of the Committee on Finance and the advocates of a pro- 


hibitive tariff runs in like manner through other schedules, 
the proof of which I submit. Taking the table of the com- 
mittee itself in print No. 3 of April 12, 1909, page 68, I place 
side by side with the proposed ad valorem rate the total per- 
centage of labor cost to the value of the product, the proor of 
which will be found in Exhibit 1, taken from the census re- 
ports, and in the volumes on manufactures, of census, 1900, 
and is verified by the figures of the Committee on Finance giv- 
ing wages and the value of products in columns 8 and 9. 

I ask attention to the recapitulation compiled by the Commit- 
tee on Finance April 12, 1909, and ask permission to print that 
table with an interlineation which I have placed in it showing, 
from the figures submitted by the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance in that table, what is the percentage of wages to 
value of product as shown in 1904. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Estimated revenues. 


RECAPITULATION, 
[Compiled by Committee on Finance, Apr. 12, 1909. The ad valorems are based on the dutiable values.] 


Revenue under— 
Value 5 
Schedules, ul 
able and free). 
Present law | Proposed bill 
(act of 1897). | (H. R. 1438). 
A—Chemicals, olls, and pain e $11, 187, 405. 69 86 25 65 844,288,258 43572 7:5 
an K 2 ‘ 476 5 
B—Farths, earthenware, and glassware 31,308, 008.97 | 15,350,019.67 | 15, 247,487.70 | 49.03 154, 652, 719 847679 36.7 
C—Metals, and manufactures of 65, 016, 829. 55 812,195.72 | 21,523, 600.22) 32.44 652, 109, 3, 130, 253, 195 20.8 
D—Wood, and manufactures of 24, 493, 810.90 | 3, 705,024.34 | 2, 728, 058.08 15.12] II. 21 378, 461, „393, 489, 978 27.1 
m . and manufactures of. 92, 754, O81. 69 , 338,523.31 | 59, 635,940.54 | 65.03 | 88.30) 23,536,139 333,4 5.6 
¥—Tohaceo, and manufactures o.. 29,950, 081.79 | 26,125, 08% 41 | 26,113,185.29 | 87.20 io 62,640,303 | 331,117,681 18.9 
G—Agricultural products and pro isions 63, 925,575.39 19, 181, 915.98 20, 504, 28.57 30.16 5.7 100, 839, 004 2,194, 833, 891 4.5 
H—Spirits, wines, and other be. erages. 23, 083,420.03 | 16,318,120.14 | 20,518,168.77| 70.69 &9| 3.92678 474, 487, 379 9.2 
I—Cotton manufactur ess A 31, 880,814.07 | 14,291,026.65 | 15,023,742.16 | 44.84 26.0 7,955,322 1,014, 004, 237 21.4 
J—F lax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of. III 172,202.94 | 49, 900, 580. 50,353, 163.25 | 43. 67 13.3 27, 223, 574 185,094, 092 14.6 
K—Wool, and manufactures of. 62,818, 707.81 | 36, 554,815.89 | 36,554,815.89 | 58.19 19.7 | 135,069,063 767, 210, 990 17.6 
1—Sil)'s and silk goods... - 38,816, 839.20 | 20,313, 706.39 | 23, 581,996.60 | 52.33 22.6 | 26, 767, 943 133, 288, 072 20.0 
x 20,008, 028.62 4, 130, 020. 42 4,042,078. 14 20.67 18.2 123,903, 633 548,957,239 | 22.5 
135, 821,484.06 | 20, 896, 513.48 31,307,603. 27 19.9 | „340, 506, 182 1,954, 228, 027 18.3 
Total from customs 779, 140, 621. 87 | 329,110, 914.39 | 288, 972.20.—l.————— 72, 331,938, 518 7 13,534, 180, 743 |........ 
— — — SSS = p= 
TIE SAUNA gon E ae vonaenspssiebiks SEs RE 9.862, 88.85 .... e 

Total lu articles of voluntary use, dutisble...| 20, 411, 901.28 | 140, 837, 286.47 | 160,454, 103.74 | 52.48 i Sea 8 

Total ioien — eee eee 489, 728, 717.59 | 179,273, 627.92 178, 510, 199.60 36.77 É 
Total entries for consumption, dutiable and free. . . 1,415,402, 28. 18 338, 945,001.07 |...... 777 PF 
Total necessaries, dutiable and ir 1, 125, 990, 380. 50 2-20. 178,519, 199. 60 pt Ya T0000 EES ize Oe 

Industries grouped to conform as nearly as possible with the articles enumerated in the respective schedules of the tariff law. Industries with products named in 

or more schedules are credited to the schedule which includes the major he valne of products for each group is the sum of all products of all industries in the 


and hence includes a larre t of duplication due to the of ind 
group, ine a amoun aa Sd ond — Om tastry serving as material for another. 


‘ercentace of waves to value of 
? Should be $56,796.143; addition erroneous. 
Should he $767,401,417; addition erroneous. 
be 959.320 (see p. 67). 
686,437 (see p. 67). 
? Should be $2,277,838,543. 
ë Should be 813, 70,192,088. 


SCHEDULE A—CHEMICALS, ETC. 

Mr. OWEN. This table shows that the percentage of labor to 
the value of the product in Schedule A, for example, by the very 
figures given by the Finance Committee itself, is only 7.5 per 
cent, while the proposed schedule is 28 per eent four times as 
high as the entire labor cost involved in the product. 

SCHEDULE B—GLASSWARE, ETC. 

In like manner in Schedule B the total labor cost is 36 per 
cent, The total labor cost in Europe, if it were half as much, 
would leave the net difference in labor cost only 18 per 
while the proposed tariff is 48 per cent for Schedule B. 

SCHEDULE C—METALS; ETC. 


SCHEDULE D—wWoOOD, ETC. 

In Schedule D the total labor cost is 27 per cent, and the 
difference in labor cost in this country and abroad would be 133 
per cent, not counting freight, which would be as much more in 
favor of this heavy material; and here the proposed rate is 11 
per cent, and this schedule ought to be absolutely free in order 
to protect our forest and conserve our natural resources other- 
wise, as well as supply our people with cheap building material 
and our publishers with cheap paper. 

SCHEDULE E—SUGAR, ETC. 

In Schedule E, sugar, and so forth, the labor cost is 5.6 per 

eent; the difference in labor cost would be less than 3 per cent, 


In like manner, Schedule C exhibits a total labor cost of 20 Which would be more than offset by freight; and here the pro- 


per cent. The difference in this labor eost and the European 
Jabor cost, accepting the statement of the chairman of the Com- 


| posed duty is 65 per cent, giving a complete monopoly to the 


Sugar Trust, which takes nearly all the profit, leaving a small 


mittee on Finance that the labor cost in Europe is only half as | fraction of the profit to the sugar planter. 


much, would be 10 per cent, and the difference in labor cost for 
which the protection might be required would not exceed 10 per 


SCHEDULE F—TOBACCO, ETC. 
The total percentage of labor cost in tobacco manufacture is 


cent, but the proposed rate is 31 per cent—three times as high | 18.9 per cent. The difference in this country and abroad, tak- 


as it ought to be for protective purposes. 


ing the word of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
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would be approximately 94 per cent; the ad valorem rate of the 
Senate bill is 87 per cent. 
SCHEDULE G—-AGRICULTURAL, ETC, 


Here the labor cost is 4.5 per cent; the difference in labor 
cost could not possibly equal the freight, and these products 
might as well be free, with some very minor exceptions, even 
from a standpoint of absolute protection. 

But instead of corresponding with the rate required to pro- 
tect, the rate is put at 82 per cent, which is perfectly silly, and 
-should not deceive the most stupid man that ever plowed a fur- 
row. For example, the tariff on corn is 15 cents a bushel (par. 
227), and the total amount imported in 1907 was 9,000 bushels, 
and the amount raised was 2,595,820,000 bushels, 

And the farmers of the country are flattered with 15 cents a 
bushel tax to keep the pauper labor of Europe from running 
them out of their cornfields. The American farmer who does 
not see the hypocrisy of this schedule and the profound con- 
tempt which it exhibits for his intelligence is assuredly in- 
capable of reason. 

SCHEDULE I—COTTON MANUFACTURES, 

The labor cost in cotton manufactures, according to the fig- 
ures of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, is 21.4 per 
cent. The difference in the labor cost in the United States and 
abroad would be between 10 and 11 per cent. The schedule is 
put at 47 per cent. 

SCHEDULE J—FLAX, ETC. 


In like manner the difference in the cost of labor in the pro- 
duction of flax, hemp, and jute goods is 7 per cent. The sched- 


ule is 44 per cent. 
SCHEDULE K—WoOOL, ETC. 


The difference in the cost of production measured by labor in 
this country and abroad is about 8 per cent. The tariff is 58 
per cent. 

SCHEDULE L—SILK, ETC. 


Silk and silk goods: The difference in labor cost of p 
tion is 10 per cent, but the proposed tariff is 60 per cent, so as 
to insure a monopoly. 

SCHEDULE M—PAPER, ETC. 

Pulp, paper, and books: In this schedule the difference in the 
labor cost of production at home and abroad is between 11 and 
12 per cent. The tariff schedule is 21 per cent. 


SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES. 


And, finally, in sundries the difference of labor cost in this 
country and abroad is 9 per cent, while the Committee on 
Finance imposed an equivalent ad valorem of 23 per cent. 

I challenge the chairman of the Committee on Finance to 
answer this exhibit, and invite him to use all of his experts, and 
to put on the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp his answer, 
where it may be critically examined by the scholars of the 
country. 

I charge him before the country and before the eyes of civil- 
ized mankind with writing these schedules, under the pretense 
of protecting the American workingman, far above the total 
cost of the labor in the gross product, which would not be justi- 
fied even if the percentage of labor cost in similar articles 
abroad was absolutely nothing. But granted that the labor 
cost abroad is one-half of what it is in the United States, I put 
in this table the maximum average rate, thus measuring the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, and 
call the attention of the country to it. 

The defense of these monopoly protecting schedules has been 
as remarkable as the schedules themselves. To my inquiry as 
to why the rates were not adjusted to the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, the first defense was that of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, that the inquiry as to what 
was the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad 
was absurd. 

Mr. President, I have demonstrated that the answer of the 
Senator from New Hampshire is itself absurd, if it were offered 
in perfect good faith, as I am sure it was. 

The next answer would appear to come from the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who, having explained a question I did not ask, 
saw fit to suggest he could not give the Senator from Oklahoma 
the understanding with which to comprehend, and when I suc- 
ceeded in enabling him to understand my question he confessed 
that he was not prepared to answer it. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, whose genuine good temper at least I always 
admire, suggested as a proper answer to my inquiry that I was 
“new to the Senate,” a polite way of suggesting a lack of learn- 
ing and understanding which is commonly practiced by the 
managers of the Committee on Committees when they can not 
answer intelligently an embarrassing question. 


The Senator from Montana, another one of the able de- 
fendants of this totally indefensible bill, with its monopoly- 
protecting schedules, thought it a sufficient answer to suggest 
that the Senator from Oklahoma could not expect to be fur- 
nished with intelligence. 

Mr. President, I invite the defenders of this bill to put upon 
the face of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an answer to these tables 
which I have submitted, showing the relative labor cost of our 
manufactures and the gross disparity of the schedules they 
submit in comparison with the lower rates which would prop- 
erly measure the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

The proponents of these schedules, in my opinion, can not an- 
swer my objections without putting themselves to utter confu- 
sion, if they answer in a spirit of perfect moral and intellectual 
integrity and frankness, because it contains a multitude of items 
which are practically prohibitive, which produce no revenue 
worth mentioning, and has resulted necessarily in the exclusion 
of foreign competition, followed by combinations in restraint of 
trade and the establishment of monopoly prices—charging the 
people too much for what they buy from monopoly and paying 
them too little for what they sell to monopoly. This is why the 
Republican organization pledged itself to revise the tariff and 
made the people believe it would be a downward revision. 

I give a table of examples of these prohibitive duties, to- 
gether with the paragraph of the bill, duty, the revenue, and 
the table from which the information is drawn. 

These are but a few of the items which might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Exursir 14. 


It should be remembered that in products of wholesale inter- 
national use our imports may be prevented by a small tax where 
it makes the imports unprofitable, so that the prohibitive rates 
which average just high enough to prevent competition, as shown 
by the table below, serve as a great check to international 
commerce and lower the amount of revenue which we ought 
to receive under a system of liberal imports and exports. 

The trivial reductions claimed to have been made by the Sen- 
ate bill as amended are of no consequence, because the rates 
lowered were so far above the prohibitive point that lowering 
the rates leaves them still prohibitive and reminds me of the 
quotation of my colleague from Macbeth: 


Then be these ag ins flends no more believed, 
Who palter with us in a double sense, 

Who keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. 


TAXING RAW MATERIALS INJURIOUS TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS AND 
NATIONAL COMMBRCB. 

Mr. President, when we tax by the tariff the materials needed 
by our manufacturers, whether such materials are raw mate- 
rials or partly in the process of manufacture, we put our Amer- 
ican manufacturers at a serious disadvantage in competing with 
foreign manufacturers in the markets of the United States and 
obstruct our own commercial expansion. 

Foreign countries provide their manufacturers in large degree 
with free raw material, and therefore with cheaper materials 
needed for manufacture. Foreign manufacturers have. there- 
fore, this advantage over our manufacturers in competing for 
the markets. Taxing raw materials used by our manufactur- 
ers will, for this reason, limit our foreign exports of manufac- 
tured goods. This means limiting the production of American 
factories. This means restricting the number of our workmen, 
lessening the demand for their labor, lowering their wages, 
and, what is more, means also a smaller output and a conse- 
quent greater cost to the consumer—over and above the in- 
creased cost imposed by higher raw materials—for the reason 
that the greater the output the more economic the production, 

Cheaper material means a greater foreign market for Ameri- 
can productions; it means increased demand for American la- 
bor; it means higher wages for American labor; and it means 
cheaper prices for American consumers, always believing, as I 
believe, that the artificial prices now fixed by monopoly will be 
in due season abated. 

American manufacturers are at a further disadvantage be- 
cause they sell to foreigners the goods needed in more advanced 
manufactures cheaper than they de to each other within our 
own borders. Because of this, millions of capital created by 
American labor is going abroad to get the advantage of these 
cheaper prices and to employ, not American worknien, but for- 
eign workmen. (See North's report.) 


ANY OBSTRUCTION TO COMMERCE LIMITS THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
LEGITIMATE EMPLOYMENT OF BOTH CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious that, having provided 
a tariff high enough to equal “ the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad,” so as to put our manufacturers 


1916. 


on a perfect level with the manufacturers of foreign lands in 
the cost of production, that any further tax upon our imports or 
our exports, or upon their impcrts or exports is merely a bar- 
rier to a free interchange of commerce, limiting both our com- 
merce and their commerce. 

There is a very important factor in commerce separate and 
apart from the question of equality of cost. We import woolen 
goods, cotton goods, silk goods, and we export goods of the 
same material to the very countries from which we import such 
goods. The factor entering into the proposition is not one of 
cold economy alone, for it obviously would be more economical 
to buy our woolen goods in our own country and save the dif- 
ference of freight and the same thing would be true for the 
Europeans—that it would be better for them to keep their goods 
at home from a standpoint purely of economy. 

But the question of economy is not the only factor controlling 
or guiding exports and imports. It is a question of taste and 
of personal fancy that causes Americans to buy French, Scotch, 
or English goods, and which causes the Scotch, English, and 
French to buy American goods. We enlarge their markets by 
buying their stuff. They enlarge our markets by buying our 
stuff. We increase the demand for their labor; they increase 
the demand for our labor; and we export no more than we im- 
port, for the volume of our exports is determined by the volume 
of our imports (using these terms to cover credits and ex- 
penditures). 

VOLUME OF EXPORTS CONTROLLED BY VOLUME OF IMPORTS. 

This question can be reduced to a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, properly interpreted. It is only necessary to take the 
unit of the export or of the import to determine this question. 
When the American exports $100,000 worth of goods in any 
form, whether in cotton bales or in cotton cloth, he receives 
from his foreign customer a hundred thousand dollars in money, 
or credit, which he may convert at his will into cash or into 
goods, and his export will be balanced with an import or its 
mercantile equivalent in cash, in credit, or expenditure abroad, 
or with work performed, as in carrying freights, and so forth. 

A vast multitude of such transactions do not alter this sub- 
stantial truth. It merely enlarges and emphasizes it, and it 
may be taken as a sound commercial maxim that our exports 
are balanced by our imports and our imports are balanced by 
our exports, and when we obstruct our imports we obstruct our 
exports, and thereby diminish the world’s demand for the goods 
of our manufacturers; we thereby diminish the world’s demand 
fo. the products of American labor; we thereby diminish the 
demand for American labor; we thereby diminish the employ- 
ment of American lator and lower the wages of American labor, 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 
(Giffen Essays in Finance, 161.) 


Tables showing the balance of trade are apt to mislead men. 
For example, our statistics will exhibit in one column our im- 
ports, in another column our exports, and the balance is called 
the “ balance of trade.” If we have exports more than we have 
imports in these tables the balance of trade is said to be in our 
favor. 

This conclusion of the balance being in our favor is unmitl- 
gated nonsense. Whenever we ship goods from the United 
States we get what our citizens regard as the equivalent, in 
cash, credits, or other property. 

He who attempts to draw any conclusion whatever as to a nation’s 
wealth or poverty from the mere fact of a favorable or unfavorable 
balance of trade W 5 ed the first fundamental principle of 
political eccnomy. ly, Problems of To-day, p. 28.) 

The plain ads 5 our statistics, showing merely “ exports ” 
and “imports,” do not and can not take into account our 
credits abroad or the credits of foreighers in the United States. 

They do not and they can not take into account the payment 
by the United States of exceding $100,000,000 annually for 
ocean-going freight and passengers carried exclusively in for- 
eign bottoms. These tables can not take into account expendi- 
tures of citizens of the United States abroad, which probably 
exceed $100,000,000 per annum. 

These tables do not take into account millions of dollars 
shipped abroad by foreigners working in the United States. 

These tables do not take into account numerous foreign in- 
vestments made by citizens of the United States in foreign 
lands and by foreigners in our land. 

These tables do not take into account even the transfer of 
great estates from the United States abroad by international 
marriages. 

The plain truth, which can not be disputed without stultifi- 
cation, is this, that for every export we receive its equivalent 
in cash or credit, and for every import we pay in cash or credit, 
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The available gold in the world, which is the basis of what we 
call “cash,” is a comparatively small amount. The total gold 
in the United States amounted to one thousand five hundred 
and ninety-three millions December 31, 1906. (Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1907, p. 742.) 

The annual production of gold in the world amounted to four 
hundred millions in 1906. Germany had over a thousand mil- 
lions in gold and France about a thousand millions in gold and 
the British Empire about a thousand millions in gold in 1906, 
and all of the gold money on earth combined did not exceed 
seven billions. 

No thoughtful man will pretend that we can pursue a policy 
by which our exports would be paid in gold and not paid in the 
goods and credits and properties of foreign countries. It can 
therefore be taken as true that our exports are paid for by im- 
ports, and that when we limit our imports we limit our exports 
and our national commerce under a law as Need as the law of 
gravitation. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire made a 
single defense with regard to these schedules which I desire 
to answer, and it is the only defense, outside of that of the 
chairman, so far as I have observed in the Rxconb, that I re- 
gard as meeting the matter in any degree, and that is the state- 
ment, in effect, that by lowering these schedules we would in- 
vite into this country the imports of other countries, which 
would throw out of employment our own laborers. 

This theory, Mr. President, is not sustained by the theory 
of economic teaching which shows that inevitably exports are 
always paid for by imports and imports are paid for by ex- 
ports. If we examine into the individual transactions of which 
the aggregate is composed, we will observe that when any 
American ships abroad any export, whether it be cotton or 
cotton goods of any kind, he is immediately paid in cash or 
cash credits or its equivalent, and therefore there comes back 
to the United States the immediate equivalent of that which 
the American exports. That individual export is instantly 
balanced. Since the whole must be composed of its several 
parts, it follows that exports are paid for by imports and im- 
ports are paid for by exports, and when we reduce the tariff 
and invite into our country foreign exports in effect we stimu- 
late American industries; we enlarge the productive power 
of the American factory; we increase the demand for labor 
and the employment of capital; and we put ourselves in the 
attitude of shipping abroad more things than we now ship and 
enlarging both our exports and imports in like volume. I think 
the reason why our imports and our exports compare so un- 
favorably with the other nations of the earth is largely because 
we have followed the Chinese method of excluding, in large 
measure, the products of other lands. 

I wish to call attention to our status as to imports and ex- 
ports per capita. 

COMPARISON OF THE COMMERCE OF TITE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 

COUNTRIES, 

We plume ourselyes on our tremendous commerce in exports 
and imports when, in point of fact, our rank among other 
nations of the world in the quantity of our foreign commerce per 
capita is entirely discreditable to us. In the quantity of our 
exports and imports we rank far inferior to every highly civi- 
lized country in Europe, as the following table will exhibit, 
taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 
1907, page 738: 


Imports and exports per capita of countries, 1906. 
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The imports of the German Empire, of France, United King- 
dom of the Netherlands, of Norway and Sweden, of Switzer- 
land, exceed their exports by hundreds of millions, but the ex- 
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ports of Siam, Egypt, Peru, British Indies, Haiti, Cuba, Mexico, 
Russia, Santo Domingo, and the Congo have their exports ex- 
ceeding their imports, and we are not in a good class if civiliza- 
tion and intelligence are considered. 

We are in the activity of our foreign commerce, however, de- 
cidedly ahead of the Congo Free State, Persia, Peru, Paraguay, 
India, Siam, and Turkey. Our country can feel but little pride 
in the school of political economy, if organized blind greed can 
be called a school of political economy, controlling the United 
States and its pitiful comparison with the foreign output of 
the other intelligent nations of the world. Let us at least equal 
Great Britain, which has learned the economic truth that pro- 
hibitive tariffs obstruct and do not promote commerce, and let 
us act upon that policy, retaining our tariff for revenue, high 
enough for honest incidental protection and no higher. 

Our patriotic citizenship has been grossly misled by the 
leaders of the party in power as to our comparative commercial 
activities. 

The growth of our exports and imports show a small relative 
increase: 


8 $650, 000, 000 
1890 773, 000, 000 
1900 30. 000, 

8 4 CERO aE DAE Es 1, 415, 000, 000 

ur total exports: 

188 8 883. 000, 000 

DASE 845, 000. 000 

— 1, 370, 000, 000 

1 feb SOARED SAGO ELBE CRIES, Vk „000 

Population in 

1 NERE ] IE ASE EIS ASEN WARE Poe CP ST 58, 000, 000 
T:: I SR SRS 62, 000, 

11 75. 000, 000 
Woran. — 000. 


It will be seen from these tables that notwithstanding the 
tremendous improvement in modern machinery and the in- 
creased output from that source, and the wonderful growth df 
seagoing vessels and their freight-carrying capacity, our exports 
and imports have about doubled in 26 years and have not in- 
ereased much faster than our population. This is a discredit- 
able showing to the intelligence of the American people. 

It will thus be seen, Mr. President, that our exports and im- 
ports are small compared to the exports and imports of nations 
whom we have been taught to believe inferior to us; but in the 
building of a nation we are ourselves vast consumers of our own 
products, and this must stand to our credit. 

It will also be seen that our exports and imports have not 
grown in the last quarter of a century much more rapidly than 
our population, which shows in fact that we have not kept pace 
in foreign exports with the enormous productive capacity of 
modern machinery and invention. 

These are facts worthy of consideration, which tend to show 
the natural consequences of obstructing our imports by pro- 
hibitive taxes, by vexatious and difficult regulations; and the 
present bill is peculiarly unwise because instead of providing a 
substantial reduction on the prohibitive tariff rates and remov- 
ing the obstructions to our commerce it has utterly failed to do 
so. On the contrary, it has increased many items and the aver- 
age of all items, and the crowning absurdity is offered in pro- 
posing to penalize foreign countries, who are already largely ex- 
cluded from our markets. by threatening them with a 25 per cent 
advance on rates now largely prohibitive unless they promptly 
remove within the year the tariff obstructions which are ob- 
noxious to us, and thus we invite the retaliation of the nations 
of all the world. Nations are composed of individuals, and the 
law of human nature which governs the individual will govern 
nations to a substantial degree. 

OUR NATIONAL PROSPERITY IS NOT DUE TO A PROHIBITIVE TARIFF, 
BUT IN SPITE OF IT. 

Mr. President, it has been a common practice for the advocates 
of the high tariff to claim that the presperity of the people of 
the United States and the employment of its people is due to 
the so-called“ protective tariff“; nothing could be more utterly 
fallacious. 

Modern prosperity is due to the dissemination of human 
knowledge through the printing press, inventions of labor-saving 
machinery, hundreds of thousands of inventions under the re- 
ward of personal patents granted by the United States, granted 
by Great Britain, by Germany, by France, by Norway and 
tee eg by Italy, by Japan, by every civilized country in the 
world. 

The United States has granted over 900,000 different patents 
covering art in manufacture, but the art to which we are chiefly 
indebted for our modern prosperity is the development of paper 
making and the printing presses, by which the learning and the 


knowledge of all men is made the common property of every man 
and enriched him beyond all computation. 

Out of these inventions have sprung the incredibly cheap 
manufacture of cloth and fabrics of every description; of metals 
in a multitude of forms, from Bessemer steel to the Waterbury 
watch, made by machinery and distributed to man at an in- 
credibly cheap price. The telegraph, the telephone, the modern 
railway, the mail service, and every agency of civilization have 
been brought into service by the wonderful increase of the intel- 
ligence of man. China has just completed its first railway built 
by Chinese engineers and workmen and soon will be the joint 
heir of the wonderful increase in human knowledge. 

All of the nations of the world prosper in this magnificent 
development of the human race, due to the increased intelli- 
gence of man, due to modern processes, springing chiefly, and 
above all, from the great invention of Gutenberg. 

Mr. President, not long since I stood upon the banks of the 
Niagara River. Down the canal below the great falls I saw 
a great wood yard, and saw two men passing pieces of wood 
to an endless belt. I followed it down the bluff nearly 200 feet; 
below a giant penstock of 7 feet in diameter delivered a column 
of water upon a turbine wheel developing over 1,000 horsepower, 
which caused to spin with lightning speed French burr wheels, 
against which these pieces of wood were placed and pressed by 
hydraulic pressure. 

They melted almost instantly, and the macerated fiber by 
an endless belt, passing immediately into the paper factory on 
top of the bluff, was automatically delivered into a cireular vat 
with moving arms; adjacent was a man engaged in putting 
into this vat sizing; the prepared mixture was fed upon an 
endless belt, porous—the water dripped through, the sheet of 
wet paper emerged, passing through a series of rolls, the last 
ones heated by steam, and at the end of the comparatively small 
room the material which a few minutes before had been logs of 
wood appeared as rolls of news paper ready for the Hoe press. 

At Herald Square, New York, I saw these same rolls being 
fed like lightning into giant printing presses and emerging a 
modern newspaper, a miracle of design; hundreds of thousands 
of copies turned out in a few short hours, full of learning, litera- 
ture, art. full of business, full of wit and humor, full of the 
news of the whole world gathered together by the ablest men 
with the aid of the telephone and telegraph; filled with beautiful 
illustrations and photographs of everything conceivable. 

Mr. President, where is the advocate of the prohibitive tariff 
so lacking in common sense or intellectual integrity that he will 
assert that these great advances of the human race, which are 
common to all the civilized nations, whether they have or 
whether they have not a protective tariff, nevertheless: enjoy 
all of these things. Let those who believe that these things are 
due to the protective tariff support this bill and applaud it. 
But those that see that these things are due to the development 
of the human race and to the providence of God can be misled 
by no such shallow sophistry. 

Mr. President, England has been very prosperous; she is the 
mistress of the seas; the sun never sets upon her dominions; 
her wealth is enormous. The prosperity of England is not due 
to the protective tariff, but to the policy of the greatest freedom 
of international commerce. 

France and Germany have the protective tariff and are lik> 
wise prosperous, but they are prosperous in spite of the pro- 
tective tariff and not because of it. The prosperity of the whole 
world is due to the increasing intelligence of the human race, 
its mastery over the forces of nature, its substitution of ma- 
chinery for the labor of man. 

“ Protectionists justly contend that the high tariff of 1897 has 
not ruined the foreign trade of the United States, which on both 
its import and export sides has exhibited a great advance.” 
Undoubtedly this contention is true, but the obstructions inter- 
posed in commerce has not served to make the imports and 
exports of the United States contrast favorably with the ex- 
ports and imports of other nations. The imports and exports of 
the United States do not compare favorably with those of the 
civilized nations of the world, as I have already shown. 

One thing should be settled for all time, and that is such 
prosperity as we haye can not be due to the artificial obstruc- 
tion of our international commerce. 


HOW THD PRESENT SYSTEM WAS ESTABLISHED. 


It would seem incredible that the monopoly engendering 
policy could be established and persisted in against the will of 
the people, and I shall endeavor to show how this has occurred 
and its proper remedy. 

In 1856 both parties were agreed on a low revenue-producing 
tariff. For 15 years everybody had been content with the low 
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Walker tariff of 1846. The exigency of the civil war required a 
high tariff for the extra revenues demanded at that time. 

Like all tariffs this Morrill tariff of 1861 raised the prices on 
the consumer and gave the American manufacturer a special 
opportunity to make money at the expense of the consumer. 

When the war was over the question of lowering the tariff 
began to be considered. 

The Protective Tariff League was thereupon organized, with 
far-reaching affiliations, powerful press agencies, with an edu- 
cational bureau which instructed every boy who approached 
the voting age throughout the United States in the sophistry 
of a high tariff, appealing to his patriotism to stand by Ameri- 
can labor. This policy has had abundant success, but it could 
not have succeeded except for the political changes in party ad- 
ministration which had taken place prior to the war. 

This change to which I refer was the transfer of the power 
directly from the people through the agencies of precinct con- 
ventions, nominating delegates to county conventions, county 
conventions composed of delegated delegates to select delegates 
for the State convention, State conventions composed of dele- 
gates delegated by delegated delegates. 

These political functionaries were thrice removed from the 
people, the State delegates being delegated by county delegates, 
the county delegates being delegated by precinct delegates, 
and the precinct delegates probably delegated by the local rep- 
resentatives of what is known as the “ machine politician” and 
his petty circle. 

In machine politics the precinct manager will call a primary 
at some place convenient for his control and probably inconven- 
ient for the attendance of the people. He will notify his strikers 
in advance and be sure of a sufficient number to put through a 
slate and plan agreed upon. In this manner the machine can 
evade a wholesome public opinion and manipulate the delegates 
to the county convention, and with this machine county conven- 
tion a machine State convention is assured. 

In this manner any person having an important material in- 
terest to serve, such as establishing or maintaining a policy of 
government, permitting some people to tax other people for their 
benefit, have a political opportunity. 

All that the Protective Tariff League and its commercial and 
political allies had to do under this system of government 
was to have a proper bureau established, see to it that repre- 
sentatives of the system were in place to manage the machine 
politics; and in this way they have been able to control 
nominating conventions—county, State, and national—and the 
will of the great body of the people could not make itself 
freely felt, being unorganized and not clearly realizing the 
manner in which the monopoly producing system was taxing 
them. 

The Protective Tariff League and the representatives of 
selfish commercial interests, the beneficiaries of the manipula- 
tions of our statutes, have intertwined and interwoven them- 
selves with the organization of the Republican Party in such a 
manner as to be inextricable. They have successfully appealed 
to the well-known patriotism of the great body of Republican 
citizens and skillfully trained them to believe as true, things 
which were not true in fact, and were sophistical in reason and 
unsound in conclusion. This process has gone on until it has 
become impossible to separate the political and patriotic im- 
pulse from the commercial, so that men of high character and 
upright purposes find themselves used against their will and are 
more often used in total unconsciousness of the fact that they 
are being used by commercial interests under the color of 
patriotism and party pride. The machine method of politics 
is a bad method and ought to be abated. 

BOTH PARTIES HAVE BEEN AFFECTED BY THIS EVIL. 

It is this method which sometimes sends to the Senate of the 
United States representatives who would not be the choice of 
the people at a popular election. . 

It is natural therefore that the election of Senators by direct 
vote, or the nomination of Senators by direct vote should not 
be approved by those who have been or might expect to be in- 
debted to machine politics hereafter for their own preferment. 

It was a recognition of this abuse, which has grown up in 
our country, that led the Democratic Party at Denver, which, 
I freely confess, is not entirely purged of this evil of machine 
politics, to put the query to the people of the United States, 
Shall the people rule? 

The true remedy for this condition is not by an inconsequen- 
tial debate with the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
who has spent months and years over these schedules without 
ever touching the only question of importance, to wit, the dif- 
ference in the cost of the production at home and abroad, but 
it is to be found by reducing the political machine to innocuous 
desuetude and the restoration of the people’s rules by the di- 
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rect primary, allowing each citizen, regardless of party, to 
nominate and elect his representative in county, State, and Na- 
tion, and to establish an “initiative and referendum,” with its 
salutary check on the representatives of the people. 

Machine politics glorifies organization and forgets that the 
best safeguard of society is to allow the actual sentiment of 
the majority of the people having appreciable education to rule 
and not take that power out of their hands by clever machine 
manipulation. 

When we follow delegation of power from the citizen to the 
primary delegate, from the primary delegate to the county 
delegate, from the county delegate to the nominee for the 
legislature, from the member of the legislature to the United 
States Senate, a Senator chosen in this manner is four degrees 
removed from the people. 

Through machine politics selfish interests can exercise an 
undue influence in our parties and in our administration of 
government. I can not but feel that the influences of mo- 
nopoly in this country are in present control; that this bill is 
written to serve their purposes; to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer; to benefit the few at the expense of the many. 

In making this comment I do so with the profound convic- 
tion that this condition can not be greatly prolonged, but that 
the American people will in a short time cause the laws to be 
so amended as to promote the greatest of all modern needs— 
the more cquitable distribution of the proceeds of human labor. 


III fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the Senate longer. I 
have taken some pains to show that in the protected industries 
the labor of the country is not paid as well as in the unprotected 
industries; that labor has continued to receive a diminishing 
part of the proceeds of labor; that labor has not received a 
fair share of its own product. I have undertaken to show how 


‘labor was naturally oppressed by the upbuilding of gigantic 


monopolies in this country, whose policy was to close up fac- 
tories, to pay labor as small a wage as possible, to raise prices, 
and to limit the output; to tax the people as high as they 
thought the “trafic would bear,“ and to control their wage- 
earners, both commercially and politically. That is a very 
natural thing for them to do. They are not greatly to blame if 
the law permit. The lawmaker is greatly to blame if the law 
continues to permit. 

But I have also demonstrated that our census shows, in the 
most overwhelming and convincing manner, that this bill has 
paid no attention whatever to “the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad;” that that difference, even if the 
foreign manufacturer paid nothing whatever for his labor, 
could not exceed nineteen and a fraction per cent for pure pro- 
tective purposes, while many of the rates in this bill exceed 100 
per cent. Having shown this, having pointed out what the 
effect has been upon the wages and general conditions of labor 
and upon the mortality of human life under this system of gov- 
ernment which we have been following; having submitted the 
suggestions for the amendment of these conditions, in the hope 
that perhaps in the future they may be of some use to future 
students of these questions, I am done. 

i have called attention to the policy of New Zealand, which 
protects human life first, which has controlled monopoly, in 
order that the poorer and the weaker elements of society may 
have a better opportunity to live. I have called attention to 
what the necessary result is of gigantic fortunes piling up until 
the fortune of a single individual will reach nearly a thousand 
millions; that its only effect upon this country must be to 
absorb all of the transportation and transmission companies, 
all the coal mines, all of the purchasable lumber and ores, all 
of the purchasable real estate, all of the things visible and in- 
visible desired by men and generally grouped together and called 
the “ opportunities of life.” 

There can be but one result, and the Senate is in honor 
bound to consider this and to find a way to control it and cor- 
rect it, in order to protect the children and the women, as well 
as the men of this country. 

I can do nothing more than appeal to the Senate and to call 
their attention to their responsibility in this matter. Having 
done so, I have discharged the only duty which it is possible for 
me to discharge. I have given many days of hard labor to this 
question, and of unremitting industry, in a desire to place 
upon this record the truth, and nothing but the truth, in the hope 
that it might appeal to the leaders of the Senate, and, if it did 
not, that it might appeal to the people of the United States. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not propose to enter the in- 
viting field of political discussion which has been so eloquently 
invaded during the last two or three days. I am not going to 
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call attention to the fact that our Democratic friends denounced 
so vigorously the extravagant appropriations made by the Re- 
publican Party and then proceeded to appropriate $100,000,000 
or $200,000,000 more for the normal expenses of the Govern- 
ment than was appropriated by the Republicans during any year 
of their administration. I am not going to discuss the merits 
or the demerits of the principle of free trade, which has been so 
earnestly advocated by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN}, 
or the policy of protection, which has been so ably presented by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrrexs}. I am not going 
to call attention to the probabilities of the tremendous. commer- 
cial confliet with which we are going to be confronted in a very 
short time, and the fact that our Democratie friends are making 
no preparation to enable us to meet that situation upon any- 
thing like equal terms with our opponents. I am not going to 
engage in a criticism or denunciation of this bill at this time, 
As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I am going to commend one 
feature of this bill, and commend the majority side for insert- 
ing it in the measure, and I am going to take the time of the 
Senate briefly to present and place in the Record some facts 
which I think justify the action of the committee, in the hope 
that they may be of some service possibly when the bill gets 
into conference. 

I am glad that the Senate of the United States, at any rate, 
proposes in some way to stand by the rights of the United States 
and to assert the rights of the United States and attempt to pro- 
tect the interests of the people of the United States and of the 
Government itself, and I hope that other branches of the ad- 
ministration will feel encouraged by the independent action of 
the Senate to stand a little bit more firmly hereafter for Amer- 
ican rights and American interests; and I hope that another 
body, to which I can not refer here, will see the justice and the 
merit and the patriotism of the action of the Senate committee 
and will confirm the action of the Senate in inserting a certain 
provision in this bill. The section to which I refer is section 
108, on page 144, and reads as follows: 

Sxc, 103. That from and after 90 days after ie passage of this act 
no. fresh or frozen halibut or salmon from the North Pacifie Ocean or 
its tributary waters shall be admitted Into the United States through 
any foreign country, except when the same shall be in bond from an 
American port, 

Mr. President, that is a very simple provision. It appears to 
be a very innocent one, and yet it means a great deal to one 
of the very rapidly developing industries of this country. It 
means a great deal to American citizens who have invested 
their capital in a certain industry, and I want to call attention 
to the difficulties that are thrown in the way of American enter- 
prise and American capital and American energy in developing 
the industry that is affected by this provision. I want to present 
the facts justifying the insertion of the provision in this bill. 

Mr. President, “ but if any provide not for his own, especially: 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel.” 

Great Britain acts on this theory. She promotes and protects 
first the interests of her own people at all times. Our Govern- 
ment seems to act upon the opposite principle. We promote 
and regard the interests of others above those of our own. The 
methods of both countries are nowhere more clearly shown than 
in connection with the halibut industry. 

Prior to 1915 nearly all of the halibut supply for the Hast 
was obtained through Alaskan ports and Seattle. The halibut 
banks lie largely about 700 miles north of Seattle and extend 
for 1,500 miles along the Alaskan coast but outside of the 3-mile 
limit. They are thought to be the most extensive halibut banks: 
in the world. About 100 vessels were engaged in the industry, 
employing over 2,000 sailors and fishermen and bringing in a 
eatch of over 60,000,000 pounds of the value in their raw state 
of over $3,000,000. The larger part of this output was shipped to 
American markets in the East. 

The magnitude of the industry on the Pacific coast, as com- 
pared with the Atlantic, is shown by the following figures from 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries: Four millions two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand nine hundred and fifty-two pounds: 
of halibut were landed at New England ports during the year 
1915, while over 60,000,000 pounds were landed in Pacific ports. 
Ninety-five per cent of the halibut supply to the people of the 
United States comes from the Pacific coast. 

This is an industry worth encouraging. 


It means for the 


American ports of Seattle and Alaska the employment of thou- 
sands of men, the investment of millions of dollars, the estab- 
lishment of large packing plants, the building up of a local fleet, 
and the training of a large number of seamen. Whatever can 
be done in a reasonable way to encourage the employment of 
citizens, the training of American seamen, the use of American 
capital, the building of American homes, and the keeping at 
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home of the purchase money for the fish which largely supply 
our home market should be done. 

What is Great Britain doing to get this great industry, and 
what are we doing to retain it? The methods pursued by the 
two Governments strikingly illustrate the poliey pursued by ench 
toward its citizens and their interests. 

Early in 1915 the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railroad was com- 
pleted to Prince Rupert. It was largely financed by the Cana- 
dian Government, which laid out the town site of Prince Rupert 
at the terminus of the railroad. Prince Rupert is about 600 
miles north of Seattle and within 32 miles of the Alaskan coast, 
It is 600 miles nearer the halibut grounds than Seattle, lying 
directly on the line between Seattle and the Alaskan ports und 
fishing banks. The shipment of from forty to sixty millions of 
pounds of halibut to the eastern market is an important item of 
freight te the Grand Trunk Railroad, the greater part of it 
taking express rates as perishable cargo and paying five times 
the rate charged upon ordinary merchandise. The Canadian 
authorities saw this at once and with characteristic energy and 
methods proceeded to get it. They saw that if they could induce 
the fishing fleet to locate at Prince Rupert, make its headquar- 
ters there, and unload its eatch there they would get the benefit 
accruing from it. They would get the benefit not only of the 
freight charges but also very largely the value of the catch 
Prince Rupert had the natural advantage of being 600 miles 
nearer the fishing grounds with rail connections to the eastern 
market. Special efforts were made and special inducements 
offered, customs regulations were waived, and import duties on 
gasoline and distillate used on American ships were rebated. In 
December, 1914, the Canadian Government passed an order in 
council permitting the minister of customs to make such regula- 
tions and conditions as he found necessary to induce foreign 
corporations and American vessels to bring their business to 
Canadian ports. This order in council provided that during the 
year 1915 foreigners and foreign corporations bringing fresh fish 
in vessels registered in the United States could land such fish at 
any Canadian port without the payment of duty and transship 
the same in bond to any port in the United States. This order in 
council also provided that foreigners and foreign corporations 
bringing fish into Canada would be permitted to purchase sup- 
plies at any port in British Columbia; all of these things to be 
done, however, under such regulations and conditions as the min- 
ister of customs should determine. 

A eash subsidy of $380,000 was given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the Canada Fish & Cold Storage Co. This company 
actively engaged in the halibut industry, sent its vessels to the 
Alaskan banks, and shipped its fish by rail from Prince Rupert. 
to the eastern markets. Under a subsequent order in council, 
which I shall later refer to, the Canada Fish & Cold Storage Co. 
was enabled to furnish special facilities, inducements, and en- 
couragement for the purchase and shipment in bond of American- 
caught fish to American ports. i 

Under these conditions the halibut industry was rapidly di- 
verted to Canadian ports, especially Prince Rupert. Many of the 
Seattle firms were compelled to open offices at Prince Rupert. 
Alaskan. plants were shut down and much of their business 
transferred to Prince Rupert. Over 28,000,000 pounds of the 
halibut trade in the nine months of the year 1915 were diverted 
to Prince Rupert and other Canadian ports, and under subse- 
quent orders in council it is estimated that for the year 1916 
from forty to fifty million pounds of halibut will be handled at 
Prince Rupert. During the month of February, 1916, out of a 
total catch of 3,013,545, 2,520,895 pounds were discharged at 
Canadian ports, leaving only 960,650 pounds at all American 
ports combined. If nothing is done by our Government, this 
entire industry will very soon be transferred to Canada and 
largely centered at Prince Rupert. This will be accomplished 
very largely through plain, palpable, and rank discrimination 


against our citizens and apparently without any protest on our 


part and without any serious attempt to meet such discrimina- 
tions, unless, Mr. President, we are able to secure the passage of 
legislation along the lines of the amendment inserted in this bill 
by the committee. 

Under our laws Canadian ships can land their cargoes of 
fresh halibut at any port. The fish is admitted free of duty 
and ean be sold for consumption leeally or sent to any market 
in the country. 

How are our people treated in Canada? An order in council 
was enacted under date of December 10, 1914, under which 
American ships bringing fresh fish into any of the ports of 
Canada could land them without the payment of duty and trans- 
ship them in bond to any port in the United States. Under this 
order in council, however, no fish could be sold in Canadian 
markets for local consumption. The fish could be sent directly 
from the vessel to any port in the United States, but had to be 
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shipped in bond. Under this order the vessels whose cargoes did 
not make up u carlond could not very well avail themselves of 
the privilege of shipping in bond; and the result of that was 
that a good many of the smaller vessels with the smaller catch 
did not land their catch in Canada, but took it to some ports 
in the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator whether it 
is not a fact that under the regulations of the Canadian Govern- 
ment American fish shipped from Prince Rupert must be shipped 
without any sorting? 

Mr. JONES. I shall come to that just a little later. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, I knew the Senator was familiar 
with it, but I did not know whether or not he had spoken of it 
in my absence. 

Mr. JONES. I shall come to that a little later. 

In order to meet some of these conditions and further en- 
courage the bringing of Americar fish into Canada, another 
order in council, under date of March 9, 1915, was passed. 

Mr. President, it is very interesting, when we consider how 
we legislate here, to consider the facility and expedition with 
which they enact legislation up in Canada. Apparently, when- 
ever they see something wrong, in order to correct it they pass 
au order in council. I am going to quote one of these orders in 
council in a moment, and it will give us some light—and from 
a very interesting viewpoint, I think—as to how they legislate. 

I call special attention to the reasons for this order, as set 
out in the preamble, and the results to be accomplished. ‘The 
order with the preamble, or whereases, is as follows: 

P. C. 468. Privy Council, Canada. At the Government House at 
Ottawa. Tuesday, the th day of March, 1915. 

Present : His Royal Highness the Governor General in council. 

Whereas by order in council, dated 10th December, 1914. it is pro- 
vided that for a period of 12 months, from the Ist of * 1915, 
foreigners or fore corporations pines fresh fish in vessels regis- 
tered in the Uni States of America to any port in British Columbia 
shall be permitted to land such fresh fish at any such port without pay- 
ment of duties, «nd ie aagee 3 the same in bond to 8 port in the 
United States (without the right, however, to sell in nada any of 
such fresh fish so landed), and foreigners and foreign corporations 
bringing fresh fish in vessels so registered in the United States of 
America to any port in British Columbia shall be permitted to pur- 
chase supplies at any port in the said Province of British Columbia, the 
whole under such regulations and conditions as the minister of customs 
shall determine. 

It will be noted, Mr. President, that this is what we might 
term an amendment of the order in council of December 10, 
1914, which was issued for the purpose of covering the year 
1915. In March, 1915, they find that order in council of 1914 
does not exactly meet the situation, and so they promptly get 
together, and on March 9, 1915, they issue this order in council 
which I am now reading to meet special conditions that they 
did not anticipate in the order in council of December, 1914. 

And whereas the said privileges are restricted to foreigners and for- 
eign corporations bringing fish in vessels registered in the United States 
of America and shipp such fish in bond direct from the vessels. 

Now, this is one of the matters that they want to correct: 


And whereas this prevents smaller vessels or boats, the catches of 
which will not make up a carload, or the owners or operators of which 
may not be in a position to themselves shiv their fish to the eastern 
United States markets, from availing themselves of the privileges. 

That is one of the situations that they want to meet by this 
new order in council; and here is another: 

And whereas the minister of the naval service is informed that, in 
view of the fact that Prince Rupert is several hundred miles nearer 
the fishing grounds than is Seattle, and as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway is now operating, so that fish can as readily be — — to 
the eastern United States markets from Prince Rupert as from ttle, 
if such boats and smaller vessels were permitted to go to Prince 
Rupert and sell thelr catches to some person or corporation which 
would in turn ship them in bond to the United States. and if such 
vessels or boats were then permitted to pote supplies for their 
fishing operations, a considerable number of them would transfer their 
base of operations from Seattle to Prince Rupert— 

Note this, Mr. President: 


and would probably later transfer their vessels or boats to the Cana- 
dian registry and permanently operate from Prince Rupert. 

That is one of the special things to be accomplished by this 
new order in council which we should consider. They hope 
by this new order in council not only to get these small boats 
to bring their catches of fish to Prince Rupert, but they hope 
eventually to have the American registry of these vessels given 
up, and that they will take Canadian registry. 


And whereas the bonding and outfitting privil have been renewed 
to vessels shipping their own catches direct, and it is deemed advisable 
that such privileges should for this vear be availnble to smaller ves- 


sels and boats, therefore His Royal Highness the Governor General in 
council is pleased to order and it is h 


y ordered as follows. 


That is a very effective method of legislation, and it is a 
very expeditious method of legislation, too. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. May I ask whether that is 
done without any order of the Canadian Parliament? 

Mr. JONES. There is no record of any other proceeding 
than this. The Governor General apparently has authority to 
do these things. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am very much interested 
in this. I was appealed to some months ago or thereabouts by 
a gentleman representing the fishery interests with reference to 
the very matter about which the Senator is now talking. 

Mr. JONES. The Governor General, apparently—I have not 
looked into the details of their form of government—hus some 
legislative power vested in him with reference to matters of 
this kind, and he seems to use it to the advantage of the English 
people and the Canadians. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. He uses it to our disad- 
vantage. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; he is not looking after our interests 
at all. That is up to us, and that is what I am glad to say the 
committee is trying to do by this proposition here. I am glad 
to find something in a Democratic measure that I can commend, 


and I commend this very heartily. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator need not limit 


‘himself to this. He will find much in it that he will commend. 


Mr. JONES. I hope so. 


The said order in council of December 10, 1914, is hereby amended 
to provide that— 

bs During. the present calendar year (1915) 8 or foreign cor - 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels stered in the United States 
of America to any port in British Columbia shall be permitted to land 
such fresh fish at such port without payment of duties and transship 
the same in bond to any port in the United States— 

Now, here is the change that is made in the order of Decem- 
ber, 1914— 


or to sel] such fish in bond to such local dealer or dealers as may be 
roperly and duly licensed therefor, under the regulations and condi- 
ions t nafter mentioned, which dealer or dealers shall export the 
same in compliance with the bonding requirement (without the right, 
however, in either instance, to sell in Canada for consumption therein, 
or otherwise except in bond, any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and such 
foreigners and foreign corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels regis- 
tered in the United States of America to any port in British Columbla 
shall be permitted to 4 supplies and ship crews for such vesseis 
at any port in the said Province of British Columbia— 

But note they keep control over the purchase of these sup- 
plies and the shipment of crews. Our vessels are not permitted 
perfect liberty in the purchase of supplies up there, or in the 
securing of crews. ; 
the whole under such regulations and conditions as the minister of 
customs may determine.“ 

RODOLPHE BOURDEAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 

I shall call attention a little bit later to some of the regula- 
tions that are imposed upon these vessels with reference to the 
purchase of supplies or the shipment of crews, 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the point suggested by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] a while ago with refer- 
ence to the sorting of fish; and the difficulty under which they 
operate grows out of this situation: 

The cargoes of fish fresh from the fishing grounds are com- 
posed of fish of various sizes. These are graded, some being 
suitable for the eastern market and some not. As I understand, 
the eastern market wants halibut of a certain size. That size 
is classed as No. 1, and in order to get the best prices and to 
command the best market the fish, of course, need to be graded 
so as to be sent of the character and quality desired. 

Under the foregoing order in council an American vessel had 
the opportunity to grade its fish and sort them at the Canadian 
port, and those suitable for the eastern market could be dis- 
posed of for shipment to the eastern market, and those not suit- 
able for transcontinental shipment could be boxed, packed, and 
shipped by boat to Seattle and other western markets, provided, 
of course, always that they were shipped in bond. The small 
vessel with the small catch could come into Prince Rupert 
and sell its catch to local dealers, who, however, were under 
bond to ship them on to some American port. They could not 
be used for local consumption. 

After the fishing boats became accustomed to going to Cana- 
dian ports and the industry was being generally diverted to 
these ports and business connections established the Canadian 
Government deemed it fitting to make a further order in coun- 
cil with the specific purpose of centering this industry at Prince 
Rupert and in Canadian vessels. Again I call attention to the 
facility with which they make legislative enactments to meet 
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special conditions and to overcome special difficulties or accom- 
plish definite purposes. Another order in council was passed 
prohibiting absolutely the shipment of any American cargoes 
out of Canada in any way except by rail. 

The following is taken from the United States Consular Re- 
ports, dated at Prince Rupert, British Columbia, June 9, 1916: 

The minister of customs of the Dominion of Canada has made a 
regulation under authority given him by the Dominion order in council 
of March 9, 1915, 

I referred to this a moment ago as another order in council. 
It apparently is not exactly an order in council, but it is a 
regulation which the minister of customs was authorized to 
make under the 1915 order. It amounts to the same thing as 
a new order in council, amending the former one: 

This order in council permitted American fishing vessels to sell their 
catches in the ports of British Columbia, but the same must be 5 
in bond to the United States, and it authorized the minister of customs 
to make regulations for its ing out. 

The present regulation is to the effect that fish sold by American 
vessels in British Columbia ports must be shipped to the United States 
by rail only and may not be sent by steamship to American ports. 

This not only stops all shipments by water but it prevented 
sorting and grading, as none could be shipped to the Pacific 
coast ports because there is no rail connection. Thus, the en- 
tire cargo had to be shipped by rail to the Eastern States. 
This placed a most serious handicap on American firms and 
vessels, and, in fact, placed a valuation on fish caught by 
Canadian vessels of from 25 to 333 per cent above that 
paid for fish caught by Americans. The Canadian could sell 
his fish for consumption in Canada. He could send them to the 
Pacific coast markets and also to the East. In other words, 
he had three clear markets for his fish, while the American 
vessel was compelled to ship its fish ungraded and unsorted 
only to the Eastern States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was stated to the committee that by au- 
thority either of an order in council or by some action of the 
department—I do not now recall which—there was an absolute 
prohibition against the sale of fish caught by American fisher- 
men at any point in Canada. 

Mr. JONES. For local consumption. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For local consumption. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. I have read that in the order in 
council here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not present when the Senator did so. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is specifically mentioned in the order 
in council which I have read. 

Mr. President, by a recent order issued at Ottawa an Ameri- 
ean in need of ice, bait, or other supplies can not get the same 
unless the master declares that he will return to a Canadian 
port with his catch of fish in order to ship the same by rail to 
American markets. L think I have here a copy of that order, 
which I desire to read. I sometimes wish that we had a sys- 
tem of legislation like they have up in Canada, and that we 
would put it in operation. 

This order reads as follows: 


During the present calendar year (1916) foreigners or foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the United States 
to any port in British Columbia shall be permies to land such fresh 
fish, at such port without the paramen 0 
same in bond to any port in the 
in bond to such local dealer or dealers as may be properly and duly 
licensed therefor under the regulations and conditions hereinafter 
mentioned, which dealer or dealers shall export the same in compliance 
with the bonding requirements, but without the right, however— 


This is what the Senator from North Carolina called atten- 
tion to; it is reinserted in the order in council in 1916— 


but without th right, however, in either instance, to sell in Canada 
for consumption therein or otherwise, except in bond, any of such 
fresh fish so landed; and such foreigners and foreign corporations 
bringing fresh. fish in vessels re stered in the United States of 
America to any port in the said Province of British Columbia, shall 
be permitted to purchase bait and supplies, and ship crews for suen 
vessels at any port in the sald Province of British Columbia: 


Provided— 
Now rote, Mr. President, the condition imposed by this legis- 
lation upon shippers desiring to purchase supplies or ship 


through: 

Provided, also, That such foreigners and foreign corporations, before 
bringing fresh fish to a port in British Columbia, may be pérmitted to 
purchase bait at any port in said Province of Brit Columbia upon 
an undertaking to the satisfaction of the minister of customs that 
catches of fish made with any baiting so supplied shall be landed at 
any port on the mainland of British Columbia, and be thence forwarded 
in bond to a 2 5 in the United States, the whole under such regula- 
tions and conditions as the minister of customs may determine. 


It also appears that when an American vessel has discharged 
her fish at a Canadian port and may be inclined to go to an 


American port for supplies it is hinted to her master that rela- 
tions will be more cordial and it will be to his interest to invest 
his money and buy his supplies at a Canadian port. 

I have here a letter from a fish dealer in Seattle under date 
of August 4, 1916, in which he says: 

Just this week fishing vessels have arrived that have taken bait and 
ice in British Columbia but did not go back there with their catch, 
and they have been blacklisted and denied the privilege of again enter- 
ing a British port and discharge cargo, and one of them, calling again 
for bait at a Canadian port, the Canadian dealer refused to supply him 
with any, having been listed as one of the undesirable by this Govern- 
ment that is working so hard to benefit the American fishermen. 

That last sentence is put in there in that way because it has 
been suggested that the Canadian officials claim that they have 
established at Vancouver facilities in the interests of American 
fishermen rather than in their own interests. That explains 
the last sentence I have read. 

So, Mr. President, under this last order an American ship 
going up there and getting supplies will be at once blacklisted 
unless it brings its catches back into Canadian ports. 

Contrast the treatment accorded Americans by Canada with 
the treatment accorded Canadians by this country. Note the 
disadvantages of the one and the advantages of the other under 
the latest regulations. American fish can not be sold in Canada 
for home consumption. Canadian fish can be sold in Canada 
for home consumption and may be taken to and sold in any 
American port free of duty. American fish can be transshipped 
from a Canadian port only in bond to an American market and 
only by rail. = 

A vessel coming in from sea with a load of fish should grade, 
sort, and size them, as no market seems capable of handling all 
grades to the best advantage. Under Canadian regulations, 
however, the Americau catch must be placed in cars without 
grading or sorting and shipped by the only rail route leading 
across the continent, and the entire catch, good or bad, large or 
small, dumped in our eastern markets ungraded. The Canadian 
vessel, which has caught its fish on the Alaskan banks, along- 
side the American vessel, reaches port at the same time with 
American fish. She can grade her fish and sort them, send 
what she desires to the American eastern markets, sell some 
for home consumption, and bring the remainder to our Pacific 
coast markets. 

An American firm buying halibut for the western and Pacific 
coast murkets can not buy American fish, but must buy fish 
from the Canadian ships. The Canadian firm can buy Cana- 
dian fish for any market and can buy such American fish as 
it desires for the eastern American market. 

The situation is well described in a letter from the National 
Independent Fisheries Co., of Seattle, as follows: 

No doubt you are also aware that a few months ago they made a 
new interpretation of an order passed in council something like a year 
or two ago this being that no American fish can be shipped from a 
Canadian port to an American port unless it is shipped via rail 
There is absolutely no way in the world that we can sbip via rail from 
Prince Rupert to Seattle and do it in such a manner that the fish 
would arrive in usable condition. Neither is there any reason why, 
after a Jaw is in operation for a year, that they should find a new 
ergy se abc which will operate directly and only against the Ameri- 
can interests in Prince Rupert. At present two-thirds of the halibut 
industry is beihg carried on at Prince Rupert. In other words, the 
United States fishing industry on the Pacific coast is a thing of the 
past, at least the halibut part of it is, and now that they have a few 
American companies located at Prince Rupert they are proceeding to 
drive them out because they have fulfilled their purpose, the initial 
pores being that if American companies would come to Prince 

upert naturally the American boats would follow. ‘They now have 
the American boats, so they are p g to drive out the American 
companies, and they will soon buy fish at their own price. In fact, 
B all of the halibut that is brought into Prince Rupert is 

ught at a margin of from 1 cent to 5 cents per pound less than 
what we are paving for the same fish at Seattle. 

It will do no good to put a small duty on fish shipped from Canada 
to the United States, because a number of years ago, when there was 
a duty of 1 cent per pound, the Canadian cifie Railway rebated this 
amount to the shipper. If at any time a duty on fish is to be enacted, 
it should be made high enough to make it impossible for the Canadian 
railways to rebate the duty. 

We can also say that the Canadian people claim that shipping the 
fish from Prince Rupert means cheaper fish for the public. We can 
positively show by present statistics that prices on halibut since the 
opening of the Grand Trunk road from Prince Rupert have been higher 
than ever before in Boston, New York, Chicago, Buffalo, and in fact all 
the Middle West and East. 

The Booth Fisheries Co., of Seattle, says: 

I understand the Canadian Government or its ig Deg ap igi claim 
that they are not trying in any wav to injure tbe hallbut business or 
fishing industry of the United States, but they are simply trying to 
encourage Americans to come into Prince Rupert and do business ; 
but they do not explain to you that when they get us there we are 
entirely in their bands. 

I understand that the only rail connection with Prince Rupert 
is to the eastern points. The only other place in Canada where 
there is rail connection is down at Vancouver, and under this 
order in council that prohibits the shipment except by rail into 
the United States, fish that are brought into Prince Rupert that 
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are not desirable to ship into the eastern market must be taken 
by boat from Prince Rupert to another Canadian port where 
there is rail connection. The only one is Vaneouver. So they 
have to take them there by boat and then transship them by 
rail. For a while they could not do that. The Canadian Pa- 
cific raised some objection because they were not able to take 
any of those fish to the eastern market. So by a regulation 
right off the trigger they amended the order in couneil or con- 
strued it by a new regulation, so that they could ship out of 
Vancouver. A 

Now, you can readily see what effect this would have on fresh fish. 

This last arrangement, Mr. President, occurred before the 
latest regulation or order in council. They have modified the 
order so as to assist the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

In reference to the effect of this regulation in regard to 
fishermen, I desire to read an extract from a very comprehensive 
statement prepared by the Chamber of Commerce of Seattle 


that came to hand after I had prepared the other. The writer 
Says: 

At the present, American fishermen ma, M erican ves- 
sels to Canada and tem are a ed on to reship on 
other American vessels Canada. They must not, however, r 
restrictions imposed by order in Puget Sound to 


from some other vessel. The objections interposed to 
pct Amerie Seuss Rusa Sell boeties ‘om’ aont 
Sound to handie accounts at the Prince Rupert bran a 

Yet they say they are doing all this in the interest of America ; 
that they are not discriminating against us; and if we try to 
protect ourselves they threaten us with retaliation, as I shall 
show a little later on. 

The result of all these regulations, discriminations, and special 
inducements is: to center at Prinee Rupert the halibut industry 
of the Pacific coast, through which the almost entire supply 
of the eastern market comes. The American fishing fleet has 
been drawn to Canadian ports and the benefits from this im- 
portant industry are being transferred to Canada. American 
ships are giving up Ameriean registry and are registering in 
Canada, just as they hoped to accomplish, as expressed in one 
of the whereases im the order in council which I rend. Sailors 
and fishermen are tra their homes from the United 
States to Canada. The United States is, in fact, furnishing a 
great resource for Canada. It is also supplying the market 
for Canada and it is also paying to Ameriean money for 
a real American produet. American money is being largely dis- 
bursed at a Canadian port, and largely remains there for an 
American product to supply an American market. 

What are we doing to remedy this? Prior to this amendment 
here we have been doing nothing. Apparently we have not even 
protested against these unfair and unjust discriminations. Two 
years ago the serious effect which the opening of a new 
Canadian port with rail connections would have upon our 
Pacifie shipping and eommercial interests was called to the 
attention of the Government. Nothing was done. Eighteen 
months ago a delegation of some of the best business men froin 
Washington and Alaska came here for the purpose of securing 
regulations or legislation which would prevent the anticipated 
effect. Nothing was accomplished, and the committee went 
home completely discouraged. The administration would not 
consider at all suggestions of a tariff to meet the situation. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that the Secretary of Commerce 
gave the other committee every consideration and did every- 
thing in his power to secure or to find some method to meet the 
situation there and to meet this discrimination. We have had 
his hearty cooperation at all times in trying to work out a 
solution of this matter. The department has submitted a re- 
port on the eonditien and has taken a strong stand in favor of 
the amendment which was incorporated in a bill introduced: in 
the House of Representatives. 

This bill as introduced would meet the situation fully and 
fairly. It would place American fish in American markets on 
an equal footing with Canadian fish. It would not. of course, 
do away with the prohibition against the sale of American fish 
for consumption in Canadian markets, but it would place the 
Canadians upon an equality with the Americans in the American 
markets. It would encourage American capital, American fisher- 
men, and American industry in American ports. American fish- 
ermen would take their fish into American ports, where they 
could be met with ferries connecting with the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, if it was necessary to have the fish shipped over the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. In fact, all that the Grand Trunk Ruil- 
road would have to do would be to establish a regular ferry 
service between some Alaskan port to which the American fish- 


ing fleet would bring its cargoes. This would also be less. ex- 
pensive to American ships than to have to go to Prince Rupert. 
This bill—noW incorporated as an amendment to this bill—seems 
to meet with the hearty approval of the Department of Com- 
merce. It very strongly urged its passage. The bill was being 
favorably considered by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and there was every prospect that it would be favorably 
reported. The Canadian Government heard of the measure. It 
acted promptly in the interests of its people and industry, and on 
July 12 the Department of State received an informal and con- 
fidential communication from the British ambassador stating 
that the Canadian Government had requested him to say that 
the passage of H. R. 15839 might affect the friendly relations 
of the two countries. 

Canada and Great Britain are very prompt to act locally in 
the interest. of their own people and they are also very prompt 
to act in their dealings. with other Governments in the interest 


of their own people, and, as I said, immediately upon the reading 


of this bill they got busy. I have here a letter from the State 
Department, under the date of July 31, which I will read. I asked 
for information with reference to this matter. I had heard that 
the Canadian Government had protested against this legislation, 
and I asked the State Department for the facts, and this is what 
the department writes: 


On July 12 the 9 received an informal and confidential 
communication the Canadian 


might cause 
the Canadian Government to enact retaliatory legislation. 

There were ne further details in the letter. The bill in the 
House: was held up on this information being conveyed to it; 
no report could be secured. Apparently we could not legislate 
in our own. interests without the consent of Great Britain. They 
could continue to discriminate against us. We could not legis- 
late for fear of additional retaliation om their part. 

Lam glad that the Senate committee did not yield to such a pro- 
test. I am glad that the committee have inserted a provision in 
this bill to meet our own needs and our own conditions and our 
own situation, and that they are not deterred from. taking this 
action by the fear that Great Britain or Canada may retaliate if 
we enact this legislation. f 

Mr. President, is it conceivable that in the face of regulations 
such as I have read here, in the fact of discriminations plain 
and palpable against our citizens; Canada or Great Britain 
would really have the effrontery to suggest to us that if we enact 
this legislation: they would retaliate? : 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I am authorized to say that no such 
intimation was: made to the committee at any time during the 
consideration of the amendment. Of course it would have re- 
ported. the amendment in any event. 

Mr. JONES. What is proposed is a small piece of legislation; 
but without it we surrender the fisheries of our North Pacific 
coast to the British Empire. We have no industry more impor- 
tant to the development of our northern coast, and, above all, 
we should encourage and hold under our flag the seafaring class 
of citizenship, and this bill will do it. It does not interfere with 
Canadian. vessels in our markets or theirs. It simply brings 
the fish caught for our markets directly to our ports, and from 
there in bond, if they take a Canadian route across the conti- 
nent. , 

What will the Senate do in the matter? Will we submit 
supinely to the declaration of Great Britain in a matter affecting 
vitally the interests of our people and refrain from doing what 
we have a perfect right to do and what any self-respecting, 
independent Government would do in behalf of its citizens, cap- 
ital, and industry? 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want.to read the last paragraph 
of a protest prepared by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
which very clearly and concisely summarizes the whole situa- 
tion: 

What would be the inevitable result of further permitting present 
conditions? € 

They ask this question, and then they answer: 


No. 1. A purely American industry would be permanently diverted 
from. American to Canadian ports. i 

No. 2. The $5,000,000 capital investment of American citizens would 
become valueless and be absorbed by Canada. 

No. 3. The fishing fleet, numbering hundreds of vessels, would pass 
from American to n re 

No. 4. Thousands of American 
placed by Canadian- subjects. 

No. 5. American transportation companies—water and rail—would 
be robbed of the transportation of fish caught on our own coasts des- 
tined to American markets, 

No. 6. American commerce would lose the trade benefits incidental 
to operation of 000,000 industry, yet in its 8 : 

y and of its 


y. 
fishermen would eventually be dis- 


No. T. The: control of a valuable American food sup 


cost to American consumers would pass from the United States to 
Canada. 
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The judgment of a Solomon is not a requisite to a just determination 
of the guestion. Shall we rob Americans of the results of their enter- 
prising industry at the instance and for the benefit of Canada, or shall 
we conserve American interests regardless of Canadian protests, con- 
fident in the knowledge that our act of self-preservation imposes no 


unfair competition on like interests of Canada? There can be but 
one answer. Self-preservation is the first law, If we destroy ourselves, 
we must gain but the contempt of other nations, who attribute our 
concessions to inefficiency or feas. 

To acquiesce in the protest by Great Britain in the face of the evidence 
is to shame the spirit of '76 and to humbly and submissively extend 
our wrists to be manacled as evidence of our commercial and indus- 
trial vassalage. We therefore yoice our protest on behalf of American 
institutions and ask the sma‘! protection for our industry and our 
employees that would be afforded— 

By this amendment, 

Mr. President, as I said before, I am very glad indeed to see 
that the committee has put this amendment on the Dill. I 
heartily commend it, and I trust that not only will the Senate 
accept it, but that when the matter goes to conference there will 
be no question about it being accepted and made a part of our 
law in the interest of our own people and of our own industries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, with the advent of another 
Democratic administration of the affairs of this Government, 
history, following the inevitable rule that like causes will al- 
ways produce like results under like conditions, has recorded 
again its usual verdict, “ Treasury deficit.” This verdict is no 
surprise to those who have studied the application of Demo- 
cratic policies to the fiscal affairs of this country for years. 
Every line of the past history of that party may well be written 
in that single word “ deficit,” and every prophecy of its future 
expressed in the same word. 

That party came into power on March 4, 1913. It enacted its 
new tariff law October 3 of the same year. That law had not 
been enacted six months before it foreshadowed the usual deficit, 
that the ordinary revenues of the Government would not meet 
the ordinary expenses of government. Worse than that, Mr. 
President, it showed that even the extraordinary taxes levied 
under that law would not meet the operating expenses of gov- 
ernment. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the new administration, after 
collecting revenues through tariff and ordinary internal-tax 
methods, reached the hand of direct taxation into the pockets of 
the American people and drew from them an extra $30,813,640 
from income during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and an- 
other $47,283,714, corporation tax for the same year, or a total 
of $78,097,354, it was compelled to admit, even with that addi- 
tion to the Treasury, that it was still $100,000,000 short, and a 
new revenue Fill was introduced in Congress on September 21, 
1914, to meet that shortage. 

This country, then at peace and at a time when world condi- 
tions were specially favorable to us, was forced to levy an addi- 
tional and burdensome war tax on its people. With an ever- 
increasing importation of foreign goods, due to our tariff act of 
1918, displacing our own products in our own markets, thereby 
diminishing the consumption of those.products in that market, 
and depriving our farmers and our manufacturers and our 
laborers of their legitimate profits in producing them, we were 
compelled to add further to their discomfort by devising new 
methods of taxation to separate them from their earnings. 

During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1915, in addition to our 
customs duties and our ordinary internal revenues, the present 
administration collected in round numbers $52,000,000 from its 
war-revenue measure and about eighty million from income 
taxes, or $132,000,000 in extraordinary taxes. And yet, Mr. 


President, notwithstanding that additional draft on our people, 


our expenses exceeded our income that year by $57,442,509. 
During that year we had not added to our Army or our Navy 
program. There was not one extra dollar for preparedness. 

Excuses were made that the war in Europe had so checked 
importations that the customs duties would fall below the Treas- 
ury estimates. The administration attempted to excuse its mal- 
adjustment of customs duties on that ground. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that claim is more than refuted. It is confounded by the 
actual facts. For notwithstanding this great war which did 
check the importations of some commodities of manufacture, the 
first two years of the operation of this revenue law show im- 
ports nearly equal to the imports under the last year of the Re- 
publican tariff law, and the year 1916 shows the greatest 
importation ever recorded in our history. Still our income there- 
from is going ever lower and lower, as our markets are being 
supplanted more and more by this unscientific, un-American 
tariff bill. 

Let the following table of imports and revenues which I shall 
ask to insert in my remarks speak not only the gradual sur- 
render of our markets to the foreigner but also the gradual de- 
crease in the revenues heretofore charged to the foreigner for 
the privilege of sharing our better markets. I ask unanimous 
consent that the table referred to be inserted at this point. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Revenue: | Per cent 


collected. | collected. Loss. 

Imports 1912, Republican law. | $1,818, 000,000 | 8325, 30, 0 é 188 
Imports 1913, 9 months Re- 
publican, 3 months Demo- 

F 4, 702, 250, 000] 310, 800, 000 8 

Imports 1914, Democratic 18 
P 7 24 5 

Imports ra R „789, 250, 000 1, 250, 009 $85, 090, 00) 

war year. 1, 778, 600, 000] 198, 606, 000 11.1 | 127,634,009 
Imports 1916, Democratic, 

all war year 2, 197, 83, 000 | 211, 866, 000 9.72 114,474,099 


Mr. McCUMBER,. You will observe, Mr. President, by this 
table that instead of the importations being checked by this 
war, the year ending June 30, 1916, shows an increase of $279.- 
$00,000 over the year ending June 30, 1912, and $405,630,000 over 
the year ending June 30, 1913. When I refer to any year I am 
speaking of the fiscal year ending June 30. 

Glancing at the revenue column of this table we will find 
that on our importations for 1912, under a Republican tariff, 
we collected $326,340,000. In the year 1914, nine months of 
which were under the Democratic tariff law, with an importa- 
tion of nearly the same amount, we collected only $241.250,000, 
or a loss of $85,000,000. For the year 1915, with nearly the 
same volume of importations, our receipts were only $198,606,000, 
or à loss of 5127, 730,000; and for the year 1916, with an importa- 
tion of goods nearly half a billion dollars more than in the 
year 1912, we collected in revenue only $211.866,000, or $114,- 
470,000 less than we collected in 1912. Had we retained the 
average Republican duty on the importations of 1916. our rev- 
enue therefrom would have been $395.619,000, instead of $211,- 
866,000, the amount collected, or a saving of $183.753,000. 

Running through the column showing the percentage which 
the collection of revenue bears to the imports, we find for the 
year 1912, under the Republican tariff law, we collected 18 per 
cent; in 1913, nine months Republican administration, 17.4; 
in 1914, under the Democratie tariff law, 13.5; in 1915, under 
th> Democratic tariff law, 11.1; and in 1916, under the Demo- 
cratic tariff law, 9.72. It will be observed, therefore, that in the 
three years of the operation of the Democratic tariff law the 
percentage of collections to the amount of our importations fell 
from 18 to 9.72 per gent. 

As the importations go up and displace our own products— 
and, therefore, ought to put a greater amount into the Treas- 
ury—both the average rate of duties paid and the amount col- 
lected go down. If that is not frenzied finance, I do not know 
the proper name to apply to it. 

Mr. President, since the present administration came into 
power it has spent most of its time in searching for additional 
sources of taxation, scanning every field of production to find 
some business or some property upon which it could levy a tax. 

In the law of 1913 additional tolls were exacted from manu- 
facturers of and dealers in tobacco. An increased tax was 
laid on wines and liquors. You then levied a toll upon every 
banker and broker. You taxed theaters, circuses, shows, and 
pool halls, You then hunted up the commission merchants and 
taxed them. Then you made every man who gave a note, n bond, 
a deed, or a power of attorney pay heavy tribute to your de- 
mands. You made every man who took out an insurance policy, 
who made a bill of sale or a bill of lading, answer to your de- 
mand for cash. You held up every man who bought a ship 
ticket, every man who sent a telegram or a telephone message. 
You levied a tax on every man who entered a sleeping car or a 
parlor car. You charged a tax to every woman who bought a 
bottle of perfume or a toilet article of any character. Still the 
leakuge is greater than the supply. 7 

Now comes the demand for a still greater increase in our 
taxes, a deeper plunge into the pockets of the taxpayers. But 
here you dare not load that tax burden directly on all the 
people. You are fearful that it will be resented by an army 
of voters at the November election, and so you seek to so 
adjust it that the number who suffer will be comparatively 
few, ignoring the juster rule that in times of peace each per- 
son should share in the support of his Government in propor- 
tion to his means, and that only in times of war or great dis- 
tress is the Government justified in confiscating the fortunes of 
the individual to subserve the interests of the Nation. 

Mr. President, the $130,000,000 which we are called upon to 
raise to defray the expenses of defending our border is the 
price we are paying for our first experience in attempting to 
dictate to an independent country who should and who should 
not be a candidate for office in that country. It is the penalty 
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which we are called upon to pay for the attempted conversion of 
the right of the Executive of this country to refuse to recognize 
the head of another Government into the right to persecute, 
drive into exile, and hound to death the head of another Goy- 
ernment. It is the penalty we pay for invading that country, 
killing its citizens in furtherance of a set purpose to destroy 
an individual citizen of that country. It is the harvest of hatred 
which we are reaping through our arrogant demands and un- 
Warranted war upon President Huerta. 

And, Mr. President, $130,000,000 is but the beginning. It covers 
the expenses, not for the fiscal year, but only up to December 1, 
a little more than two months, and it is admitted that another 
$80,000,000 will be needed if the defense of our border is con- 
tinued. 

However, this excessive taxation is not to pay this $130,000,- 
000. That sum is to be met by a bond issue, whose principal 
and interest are to be taken care of by the next Republican ad- 
ministration. Neither is the ship-purchase bill, involving $50,- 
000,000, included in the extra expense for which we are exact- 
ing further taxes from the public. Neither is the nitrate plant, 
involving unother $20,000,000, included in these extra expenses. 
All these are to be met by a bond issue, to be shouldered onto 
the next administration. Two hundred millions is to be met by 
such bond issue in addition to the amount that must be raised 
by taxation. 

What, then, are the extraordinary expenses that must be cared 
for by a further levy of exorbitant war taxes? Preparedness! 
That is, preparedness in addition to the usual charges incident 
to the normal development of our Army and Navy and fortifica- 
tions. The appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 for this pur- 
pose must be regarded as the normal expenditure. That ap- 
propriation totaled $257,696,277. The appropriation for the same 
war purposes for the fiscal year 1917 totals $606,664,675. The 
preparedness increase, therefore, amounts to a difference of 
$348,968,398. 

It is admitted that the deficiency bills will carry from $40,000- 
000 to $42,000,000 additional for preparedness, making a total of 
about $390,000,000 that may be properly charged to the addi- 
tional preparedness program. 

But your appropriation bills for 1917, including deficiency ap- 
propriation bills, will carry more than 1,630,000,000, The ap- 
propriations for 1916 were a little less than $1,115,000,000. The 
appropriations for 1917 therefore exceed those of 1916 by 
$515,000,000. 

The preparedness is but $390,000,000, leaving an excess of 
other expenditures of $225,000,000. That sum represents the ex- 
truordinary and ever-increasing extravagances of this adminis- 
tration, in the face of an ever-diminishing income, demanding an 
ever-increasing tax burden and bonded indebtedness to meet it. 

I ask leave to insert here a table showing the several items of 
the 1916 and 1917 appropriation bills for more detailed com- 
parison. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Appropriations for 1916 compared with same for 19. 


Without objection, that course 


Title of bill. Law, 1916. ipei dae 
722,971, 782. 0 $24, 948, 852. 00 
101,974, 185. 87 287, 596, 530. 10 
4,061, 280. 01 5,355, 096. 66 
11, 859, 583. 45 12, $41, 907. 10 
6, 060, 216. 90 25, 748, 050. 00 
sian 9, 771, 902. 76 10, 967, 644. 88 
egislative, etc. 20,904, 799. 75 37, 925, 690. 25 
5 itary Academ 1,009, 813. 37 1, 225, 043. 57 
8 149, 661, 864.88 | 313, 300, 095, 84 
Tension 5 164, 100, 000. 00 158, 065, 000. 00 
Fost once 313, 364, 667. 00 322, 937, 679. 00 
River and harbor. 30, 000, 000. 00 40, 588, 135. 00 
Sundry civil 126, 922, 750. 79 128, 299, 285. 24 
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1,114, 937, 012. 02 1, 630, 383, 682. 64 


This amount is approximated. 
Increase 1917 over 1916, $515,446,670.62, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, these increasing extrava- 
gances and growing deficits become the more glaring and inex- 
cusable when we remember that without any of these war tax 
levies, previous Republican administrations, through the ordi- 
nary channels of Federal tax levies, and with very little inter- 


ference with those subjects of taxation left to the State for the 
conduct of State and municipal affairs, expended for the Pan- 
ama Canal more than $300,000,000, carried to a successful 
issue the war with Spain and maintained armies in the Philip- 
pins at a cost estimated more than a billion dollars, paid prin- 
cipal and interest on all bonds issued therefor, met the de- 
mands of pension legislation when it was at its highest point 
in our history, and issued bonds only to cover a small portion 
of the expenses of the Panama Canal of about $134.000,000, and 
turned over to Democracy, March 4, 1913, a well-filled treasury. 

Our appropriation bills show that in 1911 we appropriated 
$87.855,000 for the Panama Canal; in 1912, the last year of Re- 
publican administration of the affairs of the country, $45.560,- 
000. Yeur 1916 appropriation for the Panama Canal was but 
516.940.000 as against the Republican appropriation for 1911 
of $87.855,000, or a saving of $70,915,000, or, as compared with 
our 1912 expense, a saving of $28,620,000. 

The last year of the Republican administration we appro- 
priated for pensions for the year ending June 30, 1913. $165.- 
000,000. Your 1917 appropriation bill calls for $158,000,000. 
On that you have been relieved of $7,000,000. 

Notwithstanding that you have been relieved of these heavy 
expenses which Republican administrations met out of the 
ordinary revenues; notwithstanding the fact that by invading the 
tax domains of the State, you collected for the year 1916 by 
new tax levies, over and above the 1915 tax levies on incomes 
an increase of $44,735,000, on ordinary revenues an increase of 
$52,306,000, or a total increase of $97,000,000, still you are de- 
manding that the jackscrew of taxation shall be applied with 
mightier power to squeeze out additional dollars to meet your 
extravagant appropriations. 

And outside of these additional expenses for preparedness, 
what great ‘benefit is the country to receive? Your only un- 
answerable answer is that you have made positions for about 
30,000 deserving Democrats. You have created that many new 
offices. You have established an additional annual charge 
of $40.000,000 to pay their salaries. I am forced to admit the 
truth of that answer. You were office hungry when you come 
into control. Your generals, your colonels, your captains, your 
corporals had received no compensation for their fidelity for 
16 years. Your first impulse in assuming the reins of govern- 
ment was to open the Treasury vault that your army might be fed. 

No sooner were the heads of some of the departments settled 
in their positions than a systematic assault on all Republican 
officeholders, that must have been premeditated, was inaugu- 
rated. Charges of the most frivolous character were immedi- 
ately made against every postmaster in my State in charge of 
an important office who had more than a year to serve, and 
telegrams were sent to them asking for their immediate resig- 
nations. The mails were too slow for your purpose. The same 
process was inaugurated with reference to land offices and other 
Federal positions in the State. There has not been a piece 
of what you call constructive legislation that the merits of the 
bill have not been subordinated to the demand for official places. 
Constructive legislation, like the rural-credits bill, has been made 
top-heavy, complex, expensive, and absolutely worthless that a 
few positions might be secured. 

Mr. President, since this administration came into power 
all industrial progress has been checked. There have been no 
new lines of railway. The rolling stock of the railway com- 
panies of the country has not been even kept up to the stand- 
ard. No new factories, no new lines of business, have been 
established, except to supply the demand of the European war. 
We propose now to increase our bond issue $130,000.000 for 
defense against Mexico, $50,000,000 for the ship-purchase bill, 
$20,000,000 for a nitrate plant—$200,000,000. I do not criticize 
bond issues by a Democratic administration. I believe such 
issues represent the normal workings of that party when in 
control of the Government. The only fault I find is that, in- 
stead of levying excessive taxes to cover the country’s losses 
due to their maladministration, those losses should be measured 
by a bond issue. If the Democratic Party would only fund its 
deficit and the sums of money raised by additional taxes, war 
taxes, and so forth, into a bond issue, the total would always 
be the measure of Democratic inefficiency more easily under- 
stood by the public. It would be a clear and simple way of 
striking a balance between the policies of the two great par- 
ties touching revenue and expenses. If we should fund into 


a bond issue the losses of the people due to such administration, 
it would amount to billions yearly. 

Mr. President, the American people have never been so suc- 
cessful, have never been so free from burdensome taxes, as 
when such taxes have been levied on imports and the usual 
internal-revenue tax. Those simple methods have furnished 
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sufficient revenue for all ordinary purposes of government. 
Whenever a Democratic administration has had control of the 
country, it has adopted a tariff schedule which has checked 
our industries, surrendered our markets, and vastly diminished 
our receipts from customs. So, too, whenever that party has 
obtained control it has increased our expenses without in the 
slightest degree reducing the cost of living or in any way bene- 
fiting the public. Therefore I am in favor of issuing Gov- 
ernment bonds rather than submitting the people to further 
extortionate tuxation. The issue of bonds would serve three 
purposes: First, it would give proof of Democratic inefficiency 
and stand as a danger signal to the public; second, it would 
save the people from the double and treble taxation necessary 
to meet our losses; third, it could be met and taken care of by 
the next incoming Republican administration through the proper 
adjustment of customs duties in conjunction with the usual 
internal revenues. 

Mr. President, we ought not to have any Federal income tax 
in times of peace. We ought not to levy any of the added 
taxes mentioned in this revenue bill in time of peace. This 
bill invades the recognized exclusive rights of the States. We 
are living in a most progressive age. The people of our cities 
as well as of the country are demanding greater and ever 
greater conveniences and higher and ever higher standards of 
living. To meet these demands every town and city and State 
is adding enormously to its tax burden. The State can not 
levy taxes upon imports. It must seek its revenue by direct 
taxation, by taxes on incomes, on inheritances. It must secure 
its funds from licenses on divers lines of business. The policy 
of the Government, which represents the people of every State, 
ought to refrain as much as possible from invading these fields 
of State revenue. We ought not to duplicate State taxation. 
We ought not to double taxation. We ought to be able to 
meet the expenses of this Government by customs duties sup- 
plemented by the internal revenue derived from the liquor and 
tobacco stamp tax; and, Mr. President, we could meet them 
by a proper adjustment of such customs and internal revenues. 

Mr. President, few people realize to what extent the present 
industrial welfare of this country is dependent upon the Euro- 
pean war and the crash that will inevitably follow the moment 
peace is declared unless we return to our protective policy. 
So long as we can feed, munition, and clothe their armies our 
agricultural and manufacturing welfare is secure. The moment 
that war demand ceases every industry based on that demand 
will come toppling te the earth. 

Mr. President, the increase in our exports due to war de- 
mands amounts to at least $2,000,000,000. It follows that the 
close of this war will entirely eliminate that much of our 
export business, which alone has sustained this Government 
since the advent of the new administration. When Europe 
turns its present army of destroyers and consumers into pro- 
ducers, with all their energies accentuated to make good their 
losses and all their habits schooled by necessity to the most 
rigid economy in consumption, her people will purchase from us 
less than before the war. 

Mr. President, the year ending June 30, 1914, just before the 
conflagration of war burst forth in Europe, was a norma! ex- 
port year in the United States. In order to determine just 
what influence this war has exerted on our industrial destiny, 
Just to what extent it has saved us from an industrial catas- 
trophe, I have prepared a table covering 36 items of ex- 
port products which feed, arm, munition, clothe, and keep an 
army, showing the exports of those articles during the normal 
year of 1914 and the year 1916. 

I ask permission, Mr. President, to have inserted this table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Exports of domestic merchandise used as war materials for 


ending June 30, 1914, before the war, and for the ing period 
ending June 30, 1916, showing normal exports in 1914 increases 
to Wor for SM, which wil drap fo normal when wer te ended. 


Taken from Mon Summary of Foreign Commerce for J 191 
i n of Commerce.] =e 0 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I should like Senators to listen to just a 
few of these changes and note to what an extent we are depend- 
ent upon this European war for our prosperity. 

In the year 1914 we exported $3,000,000 worth of horses; in 
the year 1916, $73,000,000 worth, an increase of 2,060 per cent. 

We exported of mules in the year 1914, $690,000 worth; in 
1916, $22,000,000 worth, or an increase of 3,320 per cent. 

In brass and manufactures of brass we exported in 1914 
$7,000,000 worth; in 1916, $164,000,000 worth, or 2,100 per cent 


We exported in aeroplanes in 1914, $226,000 worth; in 1916, 
$7,000,000 worth, an increase of 3,090 per cent. 

We exported in 1914 of automobiles and parts $33,000,000 
worth; in 1916, $120,000,000 worth, or 260 per cent increase. 

We exported of sulphuric acid in 1914 $125,000 worth; in 
1916, nearly $2,000,000 worth, or 1,500 per cent increase. 

Of other acids we exported $357,000 worth in 1914 and $22,- 
000,000 worth in 1916, or 6,200 per cent increase. 

- Of explosives we exported in 1914 $6,000,000 worth; in 1916, 
$460,000,000 worth, or 7,400 per cent increase. 

Our horseshoes increased 2,070 per cent, our barbed wire 490 
per cent, our manufactures of iron and steel 660 per cent, and 
so on through this list of 36 articles. 

The total increase on these 36 articles alone, due to war 
demands, is $1,740,271,978. Were we to include the hundreds 
of less important items called for by this war, our increase 
would be more than $2,000,000,000. 

What will be the effect on our prosperity when this demand 
ceases? Hundreds of thousands of laborers will be thrown 
out of employment. Our markets will be flooded with the agri- 
cultural and manufactured products of the world. What, then, 
is our imperative duty to-day? 

Mr. President, our paramount duty is to put ourselves in 
readiness to meet that condition. Our duty is industrial pre- 
paredness. How may we meet that duty? By a patriotic 
policy which shall assure the American market to the Ameri- 
can producer; by a policy that will shield that market against 
foreign invasion so long as its demands can be supplied by our 
own citizens for a fair and reasonable compensation; by the 
reinstatement of our Republican policy of protection; by a- 
return to a wise and economic administration of the affairs of 
the Government; by relieving our people from these excessive, 
annoying, unjust, unequal, and iniquitous systems of taxation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
discuss the relative merits of the policies of protection, a tariff 
for revenue only, or free trade, but to discuss some of the 
features of this bill and its effect upon the great constituency 
which in part I represent, and also the theory and practice of 
taxation which the bill exhibits. 

I assume, Mr. President, that no one enjoys paying taxes. It 
is one of the n evils, however, which nearly every 
citizen is confronted with from time to time to a greater or less 
degree, made necessary by reason of the fact that Governments 
must be supported for the protection of society from the evils 
which grow up within and might destroy it, and from evils or 
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dangers which may arise outside of a society or a nation like the 
United States and threaten its existence. 

The average man understands perfectly well that taxation 
is necessary, and he is willing to pay it with a reasonable 
degree of cheerfulness if he is under the distinct impression 
that he is getting a dollar’s worth of service for the dollar 
which he contributes to the support of the Government, and 
also if he is under the impression that he is not taxed unjustly 
or out of proportion to his wealth or his ability to pay in com- 
parison with his neighbor, 

I assume it must be granted that the success of tax measures 
should be measured very largely by the ability of the legisla- 
tive body to so impose taxes as to conform with those princi- 
ples of fair play which every citizen, as a taxpayer, desires to 
see enforced. 

To my mind, Mr. President, this bill, prepared in the confer- 
ence of the Democratic Members of this body, and I assume 
representing the last and therefore the best thought of the 
Democratic Party, should be considered as the beginning of a 
new theory and practice of taxation in the United States so far 
as taxes levied by the Federal Government are concerned. 

It has been repeated so often that I hesitate to repeat again, 
but, nevertheless, I shall to this extent, that up to this time, or 
up to the period of a year or two or three years ago, the Fed- 
eral Government has been in a large measure dependent for 
its revenues upon the moneys collected at the customhouse and 
upon two or three forms of what might be termed direct taxa- 
tion—taxes upon tobacco and taxes upon liquor—which taken 
together with the taxes upon imports have been relied upon to 
support the Federal Government. ‘That theory and practice of 
taxation has existed, Mr. President, and has been accepted by 
the American people for a great number of years. I think it 
can not be denied that the people of the United States have 
never indicated by their votes or otherwise their desire to have 
that system changed to the extent that the chief burden of 
taxation should ve borne by the citizens or any portion of the 
citizens of the United States in the form of a direct payment 
into the Treasury. 

I think it can not be denied that the people have never regis- 
tered their verdict upon the proposal of the Democratic ma- 
jority that hereafter the Federal Government shall not rely 
upon indirect methods of taxation, but that in future it must 
rely and should rely upon the taxation of citizens directly. 
Apparettly, however, the party in power is determined through 
its policy, a tariff for revenue only, which failed unfortunately 
to produce the revenue in a sufficient amount to meet the run- 
ning expenses of the Government, from this time forth if it 
remains in power to raise the great bulk of Federal funds b? 
direct taxes and to raise only incidental funds, if I mcy use that 
descriptive term, from indirect taxes. 

So this bill, which, I take it, is the first serious effort of the 
Democracy to change the theory und practice of our Federal 
taxation system, should hold a peculiar significance to the peo- 
ple of this country. For one I doubt very much whether the 
great public of the United States realizes the fundamental change 
in our theory of taxation as represented by the pr sentation 
of this bill and the avowed purpose of the Democracy to pass 
it and place it upon the statute books. 

Mr. President, each and every State in this Unior is almost 
entirely dependent upon direct taxes for the support of its own 
government and for the government of its counties and its 
municipalities. For the United States to commence upon a 
large scale, as this bill proposes, to duplicate, as it were, the 
direct taxes imposed upon the citizens within the States is a 
matter which should receive the careful consideration of every 
taxpaying citizen, and the careful consideration not only of this 
body and the House of Representatives but of every State legis- 
lature in the Union. s 

If once the Federal Government has embarked upon the im- 
position of direct taxes without limit there of course can be 
no prophesying as to the extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment may or can go. 

The duplication of taxes upon citizens within the State is 
not the only disturbing element in this new theory and prac- 
tice, but there is another disturbing element in the fact that by 
reason of the necessity of selecting different industries or forms 
of business upon which to impose taxes the Congress of the 
United States may be tempted to indulge in grave injustice. I 
take it that we are human, that we are entirely willing, most of 
us, as representatives of constituencies great or small, if we 
have regard for our political future, and some of us have, to 
be able to go back to our constituents and say that by our 
votes they have not been subjected to any very heavy Federal 
taxation. I take it that as this theory and practice of direct 
taxation is enlarged and extended and as more resources must 


be developed for Federal taxation as the years go by, and 
therefore more industries selected upon which to impose taxes 
and more forms of business searched out upon which to im- 
pose the burden, we will have a repetition in the Congress of 
the United States of the raising of local issues, the voicing of 
local needs, and protests with which we are already so familiar 
in some of the great appropriation bills, and to which state of 
affairs there has been directed very severe criticism in recent 
years, and to which there has been given a definition, namely, 
“ pork-barrel ” legislation. 

The gentlemen on this side of the Chamber have not been 
permitted to have anything to do with the writing of this meas- 
ure. While it was being hammered together behind the doors of 
the Democratic conference only rumors of what was going on 
reached our ears. But to my mind some very significant rumors 
came floating through the cracks of that door, and they were to 
the effect that various Senators on the Democratic side, while 
the different forms of business and different industries were 
being selected by the Democratic conference to bear the bur- 
dens of taxation, protested in that conference on the ground that 
their political future in their home States would be jeopardized 
if such and such an industry were taxed. 

Mr. President, I do not at this time direct any criticism at a 
Senator who thinks best to bring to bear that kind of argument 
when the matter of Federal taxes is under discussion and is 
being decided by a party conference. I do not take this oppor- 
tunity to criticize the raising of local issues and injecting into 
such a discussion the political fortunes of individuals. But I 
do assert, Mr. President, that a bill such as this—and any other 
bill that is to follow in the Congresses to come, written along the 
lines of direct taxation imposed upon specially selected indus- 
tries—will inevitably lead to that spirit of localization; will in- 
evitably lead to a consideration on the part of individual Sena- 
tors of their own political fortunes, and as a result these an- 
nual taxation measures, changing as I assume they will have to 
change from year to year in rates and amounts, if this theory is 
to continue under a continuance of power on the part of the 
Democratic Party—I assume that from year to year we will find 
the Congress of the United States legislating on the great matter 
of taxation in the “ pork-barrel ” spirit, precisely as the river and 
5 bill is framed in regard to some of the States of the 

nion. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was very much interested in the state- 
ment which the Senator has just made, to the effect that he had 
heard that objections were made to sundry provisions of the bill 
because it might affect the political fortunes of certain Senators. 
Without discussing that question or what may or may not have 
been said, if it be a fault, did not the Senator himself here a 
short time ago object to the income tax because an undue pro- 
portion of it would bear upon the citizens of his own State? 

If the Senators to whom the distinguished Senator from New 
York is now referring were guilty of anything improper, would 


not the same criticism lie against the Senator’s argument when ` 


he was speaking against the proportion of the income tax which 
would be borne by his fellow citizens in his own State? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would seek, in answer 
to the question of the Senator from Ohio, to divide my answer 
into two phases. In the first place, when I criticized, not the 
theory or the principle of the income tax, but the specific provi- 
sions of the present tax, I did it in the open, upon the floor of 
the Senate. Secondly, when I did protest in my humble way 
against the disproportionate amounts which some of the people 
of the State of New York are compelled to pay for the support 
of the Federal Government, I uttered that protest in the interest 
of justice in the matter of taxation. It is not confined to the 
State of New York; it extends to many other States. 

I did it in connection, as I remember, with the so-called good- 
roads bill, which was to appropriate $85,000,000 out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury to embark the Federal Government upon the 
building of good roads, and I called attention to the fact that 
the citizens of New York, acting on their own initiative and 
with their own spirit of enterprise, by heavily taxing them- 
selves, infinitely more heavily than the citizens of many another 
State in the Union, had built and completed their own roads 
without any help, without ever thinking of coming to the Fed- 
eral Government to ask for help. In that connection I called 
attention to the fact that the Federal taxes were now so con- 
trived as not to tax the people whom I in part represent in pro- 
portion to their wealth, but only to tax a certain class of wealth 
and spend the proceeds of those taxes a thousand mile. away 
from where the tax was collected. That was my purpose in pro- 
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ene against the income tax as it is now upon the statute 
ooks, 

However, Mr. President, I do not think it can be successfully 
denied that if this theory of direct taxation is to be perpetuated 
by either political party the action of future Congresses will be 
replete with efforts on the purt of Members of the. House and 
Members of the Senate to so contrive those taxes as to fall least 
heavily upon their own districts. 

To my mind, the inherent danger to the spirit of our democ- 
racy is the fact that the Federal Government proposes to sup- 
port itself in the future by selecting certain industries to pay 
the taxes; sitting here in Washington, we are to reach out 
when we spy upon the horizon some fortunately prosperous in- 
dustry, and select it to bear the burden, and to select none 
others. To my mind, Mr. President, it is undemocratic, it is 
unjust, it is absolutely unscientific in its method of imposing 
taxation. It will tend to debauch the public spirit of the 
United States and rob great masses of people of that sense of 
responsibility which they should have in the support of the 
Government that protects them. 

It is apparent, and it has been apparent for some time, that 
the gentlemen who have been writing this bill have been grop- 
ing for some industry or set of industries upon which to lay 
the heavy hand of taxation. It is quite evident that they 
have disagreed on many of the particulars, They have even 
disagreed with the occupant of the White House. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks] has already called at- 
tention to the utter abandonment of every proposal that Mr. 
Wilson has made with respect to the industries or occupations 
or businesses to be taxed. They have even abandoned his pro- 
posal that the income tax should be modified with respect to 
the taxable incomes. 

I have here. Mr. President, a copy of the address of the 
President of the United States which was delivered to Con- 
gress on December 7, 1915. I well know, of course, that he has 
been quoted upon this floor more often than has any other writer 
in human history; and yet, I make so bold as to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to what the President said“ on this very 
matter, and to indicate, at least, that the majority side have 
very little confidence in his suggestions and judgment as to 
the industries or kinds of business which should be selected to 
bear the burden of Federal taxation. The President said: 

To what sources, then, shall we turn? Tis is so peculiarly a ques- 
tion which the gentlemen of the House of Representatives are ex- 
peed under the Constitution to propose an answer to that you will 

rdly expect me to do more than discuss it in very general terms. 
We should be following an almost universal example of modern gov- 
ernments if we were to draw the greater part or even the whole of the 
revenues we need from the income taxes. By somewhat lowering 
the 8 limits of exemption and the figure at which the surtax 
shall begin to be imposed, and by increasing, step by step throughout 
the present graduation, the surtax itself. the income taxes as at pres- 
ent apportioned would yield sums sufficient to balance the books of 
the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 1917. 

And yet the responsible leadership in the Democratic Party 
in the Senate hus absolutely declined to follow that suggestion. 
Likewise, his suggestions for taxing gasoline, automobiles, and 
iron and steel products. All have been abandoned, apparently, 
as unworthy of consideration. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. HARDING. ‘The Senator from New York has just stated 
that the message of the Fresident from which he has read was 
delivered on the 7th of last December. I want to know if he 
mennt to convey that this was the suggestion of the Presiden- 
tial mind in August, 19167 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am not a mind reader. 
The present occupant of the White House has reserved the 
human right to change his mind so many times, or to permit 
others to change it for him, or to permit his friends to dis- 
agree with him and apparently to override his suggestions, 
that I confess myself powerless to diagnose the state of mind 
of the President of the United States with respect to taxation 
any more than I am able to diagnose it with respect to the 
Mexican problem. 

We heard coming through the crack of that door that a sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee of the Senate, composed 
entirely of Democrats, had made up its mind at one time in 
the course of the proceedings to reduce the taxable incomes in 
the individual income tax law to $2.000; that would have been 
in line with one of the President’s suggestions; but I appre- 
hend that they thought better of it, not because it was an 
unjust proposal—for it can not be considered unjust—not be- 
cause it would fail to bring in revenue, but because upon th: 
eve of a presidential campaign it would tax too many people, 


and so the President’s own suggestion was thrown by the board 
in that respect. 

It is entirely true that the surtax figures were crowded down 
and the rate of the surtax increased, but that did not tax any 
additional voters. The Democratic Party, of course has no 
hesitancy in raising the taxes upon those who already bear a 
large shure of the burden. 

I am not myself sorry for the man with an enormous income 
who is to be taxed under the provisions of this new law, but I 
am sorry for the effect it is going to have, if continued and em- 
phasized, upon the spirit of our democracy, for it is class legis- 
lation. It is not an injury to the class that bears the burden 
suv much as it is an injury to the great mass of people who are 
being taught to understand and believe that they can get some- 
thing for nothing. and that they shall not be called upon to 
bear even a proportionate share of the burdens of taxation. 

Mr. President, I think any student of ancient history will 
recall that when the democracy of Rome reached that stage of 
evolution when the party in power distributed corn in the forum 
and taught the people of Rome to believe and to insist later 
that they should bear none of the burdens of supporting the 
Covernment, but rather that they should be fed by the Govern- 
ment, then the Roman democracy started on its decline; the 
spirit of the Roman people was poisoned; and I for one, Mr. 
President, dread the growth, even in a minute degree, of any 
such spirit as that in this great democracy of ours. 

Mr. President, coming to two or three of the details of this 
bill, may I suggest, in no spirit of captious criticism, that there 
are features in it that are exceedingly crude and which indi- 
cate that it was hammered together at the last moment in a 
desperate effort to pass it at this sessiun in time for its pro- 
ponents and defenders to take the stump in the presidential 
campaign? 

Neferring again to the income tax, somewhat ahead of my 
discussion, I have stated my belief that the normal taxable 
income should be reduced in order that a greater number of the 
people should gain and hold a sense of responsibility toward 
their Government. But may I also call attention to the fact, Mr. 
President, that the income-tax law which is now upon the statute 
books—and this bill makes no change in this respect—perpe- 
trates, in my judgment, a very severe injustice; this phase of 
the matter I hope some day will be taken into serious considera- 
tion by the Congress. In our income-tax law we make no distinc- 
tion as to the character of incomes which individuals obtain from 
their work or from their investments. The English income-tax 
law, it seems to me, is much wiser in this respect, for, as I un- 
derstand it, they classify the income which an Englishman re- 
ceives into earned and unearned incomes, and they are taxed 
at different rates—the unearned income, if my recollection is cor- 
rect, being taxed at a higher rate than the earned income. 

What does that mean? Take a young man who graduates from 
a law school. He has had to study mighty hard. Probably he 
has gone through the high school and through college and then 
entered a law school. He or his family have gone to great ex- 
pense in procuring for him that education. At the age of 25 or 
80 he “hangs out his shingle” and waits for clients. If he is 
fortunate. ‘he begins to get some clients before he is 35. He 
knows no limitation as to the hours of his labor; he studies and 
toils and works to his capacity whenever he can find any work 
to do, and, through the exercise of tireless industry and the ap- 
plication of intelligence in his profession, he finally, perhaps at 
the age of 40, attains an income, we will say, of $10,000 a year. 

The Government steps in and taxes him upon that income 
at the rate of 2 per cent, after subtracting $3,000. He pays on 
$7,000, roughly speaking, at the rate of 2 per cent, that being 
the normal tax. Contrast that man who has hammered and 
worked his way to a position where he has become useful to 
his community and has accumulated something by his own 
earning capacity, with the man who sits and clips coupons, 
bringing him in $10,000, but who never does a stroke of work 
to get that $10,000. The worker is taxed just as much as the 
drone. 

If we understood a little better the refinements of taxation, 
I think we would make a distinction in the United States he- 
tween the earned and the unearned income. It may be that 
had not our friends upon the other side of the aisle been in such 
a hurry to hammer this remarkable bill together, they would 
have given some consideration to those phases of the income 
tax which perpetrate injustice upon many deserving people 
and constitute a discouragement to thrift, enterprise, and in- 
dustry, and an indirect encouragement to those. who have in- 
herited incomes and who do nothing more than to cash the 
dividend checks, 

Mr. President, there is one phase of this bill which, to my 
mind, is exceedingly important, for it is new, so far as I know, 
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as a matter of Federal taxation. I refer to the inheritance 
tax. Reverting once again to the responsibility which every 
citizen owes in the support of his Government and the danger 
of teaching people to abandon that sense of responsibility by im- 
posing taxes on a small class of people and relieving the great 
number from the burden, I simply desire to say that, entirely 
outside of the merits of the inheritance tax, I, for one. very, 
very much regret the $50,000 exemption. That is along the 
same line as the exemption under the income-tax law. No 
State in this Union would think of setting up such a, high 
exemption as that; and, Mr. President, I doubt if either politi- 
cal party would think of placing such à high exemption in the 
inheritance tax if the presidential campaign were not about 
to start. 

Let us consider the effect of the proposed inheritance tax 
upon the State which I have the honor to represent in part. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] has already called 
attention to the fact that nearly all of the States have relied 
to a very considerable extent upon inheritance taxes to aid 
them in support of their respective governments. I think it fair 
to say that no State has placed as great a reliance upon in- 
heritance taxes as has the State of New York. For many 
years the State has imposed sucli a tax. The rates and condi- 
tions of collection of the tax have changed from time to time, 
hut through a series of years we have derived sufficient ex- 
perience, Mr. President, so that I feel no uncertainty as to the 
truth of the assertion when I say that the State of New York 
has at last settled upon an inheritance tax which bids fair to 
be permanent, or reasonably permanent, in its rates, unless dis- 
turbance occurs. from without. 

Again, the State of New York has had more regard for the 
refinements of taxation. New York classifies estates into three 
classes before it seeks to impose a tax upon them. For in- 
stance, a direct descendant, such as a son or a daughter, does 
not have to pay, in the State of New York, as high a rate 
upon the estate that he or she inherits as a cousin or a nephew 
or an aunt. Then, too, persons inheriting property in the State 
of New York who are not related to the decedent pay a still 
higher tax. I do not know whether the Congress of the United 
States regards that as a proper classification, but through a 
long term of years in the State of New York we have made up 
our minds that that represents justice in the imposition of 
inheritance taxes. The further removed in kinship from the 
decedent, the more fortunate in proportion is the heir, and in 
one sense the luckier; his expectations up to the time of the 
death of the owner of the property presumably had not been 
as high, and he is indebted in a greater degree to the State 
for his protection in the transfer than the heir of closer kin- 
ship. So we ask him to pay more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Minois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We also have an inheritance tax in my 
own State, graduated not only as to the size of the estate but 
according to the degree of kinship. As the blood grows more 
remote the amount of the tax paid increases, which I consider 
a very fair way of raising revenue. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the State of Illinois, as 
the Senator says, has come to the same conclusion as has the 
State of New York. If I may repeat the expression again, it 
is one of the refinements which every legislative body should 
consider very carefully. In other words, we ought not to im- 
pose taxes with an axe; we ought to think of the various ele- 
ments which exist among the people upon whom we are impos- 
ing the taxes. 

Mr. President, on direct inheritances in the State of New 
York the State taxes every estate in excess of $5,000. Contrast 
that with the $50,000 exemption in this proposed law. The 
rate is 1 per cent on any amount up to and including the sum 
of $25,000, 2 per cent on the next $75,000, 3 per cent on the 
next $100,000, and 4 per cent on the amount representing the 
balance of each individual transfer. The Senators are already 
familiar with the rates of the Federal inheritance tax as set 
forth in this bill. But, Mr. President, I have gone to the trouble 
of getting up a little table showing what the estates of New 
York will pay under the combined State and Federal inheritance 
taxes. 

The first table has to do only with direct inheritances in the 
State of New York. Let us take an estate of $100,000 left by 
a citizen of the State of New York to his son. The State of 
New York will collect from that estate $1,750; the Federal 
Government will collect $500, a total of $2,250, or, roughly 
speaking, 2} per cent upon the value of the estate. And there 
is this distinction to be borne in mind when we are compar- 
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ing the State tax and the Federal tax, and once again it has 
to do with the refinements of taxation: 

The State of New York does not place an inheritance tax upon 
those portions of an estate which are left to charitable institu- 
tions or to churches or to educational societies or organiza- 
tions or schools or colleges or universities. The Federal tax is 
to be imposed without any distinction as between the money 
received by a son for his personal enjoyment and the money 
received by a great charitable institution which is to be devoted 
to the good of the community in alleviating distress. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if we were bound to 
have an inheritance tax imposed by the Federal Government 
those who framed the bill might have taken that point into 
consideration and relieved the charitable institutions of the 
United States from this burden of taxation, for, Senators, this 


inheritance-tax provision as drafted and on our desks at present. 


will discourage the giving of money by private individuals in 
their wills to charitable institutions, and any such result, I 
think, is very greatly to be regretted. 

Take an estate of $200,000 in New York. The State will col- 
lect $4,750, the Federal Government $2,500, a total of $7,250, 
or 3Ẹ per cent. 

Take an estate of half a million dollars. The State of New 
York will collect $16,750, the Federal Government will collect 
$13,500, a total of $30,250 from a half-million-dollar estate. If 
an estate is invested in securities which bring in an average 
rate of income of 5 per cent, its total income will be in the 
neighborhood of $25,000 on a half-million-dollar estate. The 
combined taxes of the Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernment in the State of New York will more than wipe out 
the entire first year’s income of that estate. 

In my judgment, neither of these taxes is too high; but the 
combination of the two is something that the Democratic Party 
have not thought of or they would make some allowance in this 
bill for the estates which pay such high taxes under State laws. 

Take an estate of a million dollars. The State of New York 
will collect $36,750; the Federal Government will collect 
$38,500—a total of $75,000. That is the income for n year and a 
half from that estate. The rate will be 72 per cent. 

Take an estate of $2,000,000. The State of New York will 
collect $76,750; the United States will collect $98,000. From 
this point ou the Federal tax grows higher than the State tax. 
The total will be $174,000. ° 


Mr. President, I am not particularly sorry for the son or the 


daughter that inherits an estate of $2,000,000 and contributes. 


$174,000 in taxes; but I contend that the collection of such an 
amount of money as that from one estate in the sight of all men, 
when 99 men out of 100 are not called upon to pay anything, 
is a poisonous influence in the community. 

Take a.. estate of $5,000,009. The State of New York will 
collect $196,000, the United States $336,000, a total of $533,000, 
or 10 per cent. 

In the case of an estate of $10,000,000 the combined taxes 
will be $1,282,000, or 124 per cent. 

Mr. President, it is very easy to draft an inheritance-tax law 
to be placed upon the Federal statute books when not all the 
States in the Union tax their people the way the State of New 
York taxes her people. The people of the State of New York 
pay $22.80 per head in State taxes every year. We are one of 
the most heavily taxed communities in this country. We are 
heavily taxed because we have gone ahead with our internal 
improvements, and we have enormous burdens forced upon us 
by our geographical situation; and it does become a serious mat- 
ter for the government of that State to tell where it is going to 
get its revenue in the future. Its State budget in 1912 was 
$52,000,000. The educational system of the State costs the tax- 
payers, including local taxes, $100,000.000 a year, because we 
have the most expensive and comprehensive educational system 
of all the Union. We want the best; but where is New York 
going to get the money in the future? The imposition of this 
Federal inheritance tax absolutely estops New York from taking 
any more money than she is taking now from her own citizens 
when their estates are transferred. 

That does not seem like a serious situation to a Senator who 
comes from a State that does not tax its citizens heavily. There 
are States in this Union that tax their citizens only $4.50 a head 
ad valorem. New York taxes hers $22.80 a head, not including 
the license and corporation taxes. The nd valorem taxes on 
property per head amount to 822.80. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] has called at- 
tention to the fact that one State in this Union contributes $1 
of taxation for every $625 of property value. That is the State 
of Massachusetts. But there is another State that he men- 
tioned that only contributes $1 on $3,700 of value. The State 
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that collects but $1 out of every $3,700 does not mind this direct 
tax. Of course it does not, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
New York means to state that the Federal authorities collect 
that amount of tax, because the State collects even more. The 
Federal levy of taxes as they now exist amounts to that sum, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the statement was made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, and of course the RECORD 
will contain his statement correctly. I understand now that it 
is the Federal tax alone. 

Mr. President, I shall not continue with figures on the inherit- 
ance tax and the effect it will have upon the State of New 
York, except to say that the figures which I have already sub- 
mitted will not equal those to be imposed upon the people of 
that State under the collateral inheritance tax, the collateral 
rates in New York being higher. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator perhaps is going to refer later 
on in his remarks to our municipalities—the great cities of 
Nev; York and Philadelphia. They all need revenue for grow- 
ing needs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, later on I did intend to 
refer to that, and to say that the taxes which are imposed by 
the State are in a large measure so contrived as to give the 
municipalities, or the subdivisions, some of the benefit. They 
do not all go into the State treasury. Once again, asserting 
the seriousness of this proposition, we must remember that the 
city of New York has a bonded indebtedness nearly if not quite 
as large as that of the Federal Government, and the sinking- 
func and interest eharges on those bonds must be paid by local 
taxation. The Federal. Goverument does not lift its finger to 
help those people bear their burden. It is not surprising that 
many good people are alarmed at this indication that the 
Federal Government is going to come in and duplicate the 
taxes of the States and thereby deprive them of their sources 
of revenue. If the policy is to be extended, if the theory and 
practice is to be permanert, Mr. President, it will be inevitable 
that the Federal Government will have to take over some of the 
functions of the States in order to relieve them of that burden. 
* Now, Mr. President, a word about that provision of this bill 
which imposes a tax upon the capital stock, surplus, and un- 
divided profits of corporations whose capital is in excess of 
$99,000. Why the figure “$99,000” was set, I do not know. 
However, having been set at that figure, the tax has a peculiar 
effect in some of the communities of the United States and 
with respect to some of the corporations. 

The law of New York provides that no fire-insurance com- 
pany cun be organized in that State unless it has a paid-in 
capital stock of $200,000; so that kind of an organization, of 
course, falls within the tax provision of this bill. But scores 
and scores of fire-insurance corporations organized in other 
States which do not prescribe such a standard can go out and 
do business and not pay a cent. Why this $99,000 exemption? 
If some of the States of this Union, as the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SHERMAN] has said, think it wise to force their 
own fire insurance companies to be of sufficient financial 
strength to meet the emergencies which may confront them 
from time to time, why should they be penalized because they 
are strong and because they protect the policyholders, when 
scores of smaller companies, of less than $99,000 capital, or- 
ganized in States that take no such precaution to protect their 
people from insolvent fire-insurance companies, are exempt from 
the tax? 

There are some very suspicious aspects of this bill with 
respect to the taxation of industries and forms of business, 
and I think that particular phase of it is as strange, if not 
stranger, than any of them. Its effect upon life insurance 
companies has already been enlarged upon by the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. SHERMAN] in a very able diagnosis. As I read this 
bill, a mutual life-insurance company will have to pay a tax 
upon iis contingency reserve, because it is in the nature of a 
surplus. If I am wrong, I am sure the Senator from Illinois 
will correct me. 

Mr. President, what is a contingency reserve? It is not an 
asset of the company. In no sense is it a form of wealth which 
should be taxed. It is a liability. It belongs to the policy- 
holders, and in pursuance of laws or regulations of the States 
in a large number of cases it is set aside for their protection. 
to mect some great emergency which may arise, in order that 
their policies may be worth their face value. Why should it 
be taxed? ‘This is not a tax on wealth. There seems to be a 


confusion of thought here as to what wealth consists of. Some 
people are apt to think, when they read of the assets and lia- 
bilities of a great mutual life insurance society or corporation, 
which has hundreds of millions of dollars of policies, that the 
corporation itself is like some individual who can be picked out 
and taxed on the ground that he is rich. 

But, Mr. President, those assets in the case of n mutual life- 
insurance company do not belong to the president and board 
of directors, if there are such. They belong to the policyholders. 
Three-fourths of the great life-insurance companies of the 
United States are mutual companies, and when a tax of this 
sort is imposed upon the contingency reserve of a mutual life- 
insurance corporation you are not only imposing a penalty 
upon prudence, but you are imposing a tax upon the policy- 
holder, not upon the corporation as such. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if these things had been 
taken into more careful consideration that provision would not 
have appeared in this bill. 

There are many other features here which are susceptible of 
discussion. I do not, however, at this time care to take the 
time of the Senate much longer. If we are to have a system of 
direct taxes imposed by the Government of the United States, 
I wish some effort would be made to make those taxes truly 
democratic, so as not to leave the suspicion that they cre sec- 
tional in spirit, nor the suspicion that they are intended to single 
out some class of people and relieve other classes of people. 

I feel very deeply in this matter. If a system of direct taxation, 
carried out in the spirit of this bill, is enacted, it can un- 
doubtedly raise the revenue, but it will raise it in such a way 
as to atrophy the democratic spirit of many a community in 
the country. 

Sometimes I think I am more of an old-fashioned Democrat 
than some of the men on the other side of the Chamber. Time 
was when the Democratic Party took a pride in what was termed 
the doctrine of home rule. Time was when the Democratic Party 
insisted that there should not be overcentralization of power. 
Time was when the Democratic Party endeavored to lead us on 
to believe that the communities of the United States could and 
should solve a majority of their problems. In some respects I 
have always had a sympathy with those doctrines. I have al- 
ways believed—and I believe to-day—that no democracy can live 
unless its inspiration springs from the farms, villages, small 
towns, and cities of the country. I do not believe that any 
democracy can live any great length of time that receives its 
inspiration or its instructions or its commands from above; and 
if we are not careful in so distributing throughout all the little 
communities scattered over this continent a democratic sense 
of responsibility, if we are not careful to teach the people not 
only in our schools but through our legislation that they owe 
something to the Government of the United States, whether it 
be only a 2-cent revenue stamp or a 50-cent or a $5 payment of 
some sort, no matter how small it is—if we do not teach them 
that they owe something to this great Government that protects 
them we can not survive as a democracy; we will become ruled 
by classes, and eventually not only the form of government but 
our whole theory of self-government will collapse. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
eonsideration of executive business. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator to withhold that motion 
for a moment. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York withhold the motion? 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to submit a resolution and ask that it 
lie on the table until to-morrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

tion will be received. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 254), as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately following the disposition by the Senate 
of the revenue bill (H. R. 16763), the corrupt practices act (H. R. 
15842) shall be made the unfinished business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the Senate is unable to make unfinished business by a resolution 
of this kind. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the resolution go to the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All right. That is understood. 


Without objection, the resolu- 


Mr. SMOOT. Just for the Recorp, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that it is impossible to make any bill the unfinished 
business by a resolution. The only way that a bill can be made 
unfinished business is at the time when pending unfinished 
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business is disposed of and then it can only be made the unfin- 
ished business by a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was so informed and 
so stated. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senate to consider that question 
when the resolution comes up. 
eu OFFICER. The resolution will be laid on 

e table. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I give notice that when the resolution 
comes up I will make a point of order against it; that it can 
not be received. 

Mr. OWEN subsequently submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 255) for consideration: 

Resolved, That immediately following the disposition by the Senate 


of the revenue bill (H. R. 16763), the corrupt practices act (H. R. 
15842) shall be immediately taken up for consideration. 


EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to insert in the Recorp without 
reading a letter from Charles M. Galloway, acting president 
of the Civil Service Commission, to Hon. J. P. Tumulty, of date 
August 11, 1916, in which he gives a statement as to the in- 
crease of offices under this administration. 

There being no objection the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: : 


AvuGcusT 11, 1916. 
Hon. J. P. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the President. 

My Dran Mr. Tumutry: I am in receipt of your letter of August 9, 
ae for information regarding a query contained in a letter which 
was inclosed. z 

The letter referred to is from Mr. H. E. Gregory, Briarcliff Toäge, 
New York, in which he requests to know whether the statement in the 

latform of the Republican Party that under the present administra- 
ion 30,000 offices have been created is true, and also whether most, 
if not all, of such offices were exempted from the provisions of the 
civil-service law regarding examinations of candidates, ete. 

The extract from the Republican platform referred to states that 
the Democratic Party has created since March 4, 1913, 30,000 offices 
outside the civil-service law, at an annual cost of $44,000,000 to the 
taxpayers of the 8 

be commission publishes in each of its annual s a statement 
of the extent of the executive civil service, classified and unclassified, 
based upon information officially collected by the Bureau of the Census 
and other reliable sources, and reports received from the different de- 
partments and offices, as required by the civil-service rules. The figures 
are published n as approximations, but it is believed they are 
reliable, These published statements show that the grand total num- 
ber of employees in the executive civil service on June 30, 1912, was 
395,460, and on June 30, 1915, 476,363. 

On June 30, 1913, the commission included for the first time certain 
employees of the Post Office Department, as follows: 


Clerks in fourth-class post offices. 
Mail messengers — 
Star-route edn tractor „„ — 1 SSR 
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When these classes of employees are eliminated the 2 eT show that 
there has been no increase the number of employees the executive 
civil service. There has been growth in certain branches of the service, 
but there bas been « reduction in the number of employees in other 
branches. The namber of positions subject to competitive examination 
has increased greatly during che period. The number of exemptions 
from examination of newly created positions has been small. The 
largest number was the force for the assessement and collection of the 
income tax. which was exempted for a period of two years. This num- 
ber was 630. 
Very sincerely, yours, 
Cras. M. GALLOWAY, Acting President. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the dours were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17498) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 6740. An act to correct the military record of Matthew C. 
Butler, jr.; 

S. 6924. An act to provide for the maintenance of a training 
camp on the military reservation of Fort Douglas, Utah; 

H. R. 8234. An act to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14388. An act to authorize aids to navigation and for 
other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes ; 


H. R. 15048. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 3 

H. R. 15494. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. R. 15522. An act to establish a national park service, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 16093. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the payment of drainage assessments on Indian lands 
in Oklahoma ”; : 

H. R. 16290. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. R. 17501. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge arross the 
Mahoning River in the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 17498. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution extending until April 15, 1917, 
the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914; 
and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution extending the provisions of 
the act approved June 16, 1898. 

TAX ON INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens and 
business firms of San Francisco, Oakland, and San Jose, all in 
the State of California, remonstrating against the retention of 
the stamp tax affecting insurance companies, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the secund time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6935) granting a pension to Frederick E. Lamb 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. Jonnson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6986) granting an increase of pension to John G. 
Jackson ; 

A bill (S. 6987) granting an increase of pension to Norris J, 
Thomas (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6938) granting a pension to Stephen B. Lovejoy 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6939) for the relief of occupants of certain prem- 
ises within the naval station at Pensacola, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

_A bill (S. 6940) granting an increase of pension to William R. 
Browning (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 4 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 6941) granting a pension to Frank J. Conway (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6942) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Chapin Buck (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $4,000 for labor and material for construction and installa< 
tion of awnings, frames, and screens for windows and porches 
at the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum in 
the District of Columbia intended to be proposed by him to the 
general deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. s 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr. HUGHES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 6370) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent rela- 
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tives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 12, and 15. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, and 22, and agree to the same. : 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendinent as follows: ; 

Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended 
to read as follows: 

“The name of Robert Hedrick, late of Company F, Eighth 
Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry (subsequently Company 
F, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry) and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WIILIIAu HUGHES, 
T. TAGGART, 
REED SMOOT, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Jor J. RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
M. P. KINKAID, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
RECESS. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 11 minutes 
p. m., Friday, August 25, 1916) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Saturday, August 26, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Exccutlive nominations received by the Senate August 25 
(legislative day of August 21), 1916. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Erneste V. Smith, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
colonel from August 10, 1916, vice Col. Charles W. Penrose, 
Infantry, unassigned, retired from active service August 9, 1916. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


To be first licutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from August 19, 1916. 


James Norment Baker, of Alabama. 
- Samuel Clifton Baldwin, of Utah. 

Carlton Mann Beebe, of Wisconsin. 

John Marshall Beffel, of Wisconsin. 

Thomas Cleland Bell, of Kentucky. 

Nelson Miles Black, of Wisconsin. 

William Parsons Boardman, of Massachusetts, 

Horace Manchester Brown, of Wisconsin. 

Polk Duncan Brown, of Tennessee. 

Coleman Graves Buford, of Ilinois. 

Nuckols Thornton Davie, of Alabama. 

George Strong Derby, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas Patrick Foley, of Illinois. 

William Brown Ford, of Wisconsin, 

Louis Julian Genella, of Louisiana. 

Robert Goldthwaite, of Alabama. 

‘Chester Sigmund Harris, of California. 

James Barnard Hastings, of Illinois. 

John Robert Hume, of Missouri. 
. Thomas William Jenkins, of New York. 

Walter Arthur Jillson, of Massachusetts. 

Norman Emmett Jobes, of Indiana. 

Otto Anthony Kreml, of Illinois. 

Roger Irving Lee, of Massachusetts. 

Francis Hector McNaught, of Colorade 

Earle Hobart McRae, of Florida. 

Nathaniel Robert Mason, of Massachusetts. 

Fitch Champlin Edmunde Mattison, of California. 

Norman Randolph Price, of West Virginia. 

George Samuel Reiss, of the District of Columbia. 

Robert Lewis Rhodes, of Virginia. 

William Frederic Andrew George Rienhoff, of Virginia. 
Augustus Washington hea, of New Hampshire. 
Edward Bernard Sheehan, of Massachusetts. 
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- Jesse Pickrell Simpson, of Illinois. 
John Paul Spooner, of Indiana. 
James Leavitt Stoddard, of Massachusetts. 
Thomas Cromwell Stunkard, of Indiana. 
Henry Ladd Stickney, of New Hampshire. 
Bert Tillery, of Alabama. 
Carl Christian Vogel, of Wisconsin. 
Fred Cecil Watson, of Tennessee. 
Harry Bernard Zimmermann, of Minnesota. 


To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserre Corps with rank 

rom August 21, 1916. 

Charles Carlin Ayres, of Maryland. 

Harold Augustus Benson, of New York. 

Joseph Edward Campbell, of New Jersey. 

Waleott Denison, of Missouri. 

Gouverneur Vincent Emerson, of Pennsylvania. 

Roy Macleay Fortier, of the District of Columbia. 

William Archer Hagins, of Georgia. 

Paul Ramsey Hawley, of Ohio. 

Robert Burns Hill, of North Carolina. 

Leroy Taylor Howard, of the District of Columbia, 

William Rogers Klingensmith, of Arkansas. 

Charles Le Baron, jr., of Alabama. 

Alva Burton McKie, of Mississippi. 

Emery Bowers Neff, of Illinois. 

Oramel Henry Stanley, of New Hampshire. 

Prescott Stearns Tucker, of the District of Columbia, 

Otto Emil Utzinger, of Maryland. 

Bascom Lee Wilson, of North Carolina. 

William Roy Cain, of Texas. 

Thomas Lee Gore, of North Carolina. 

Asa Margrave Lehman, of Nebraska. 

Benjamin Norris, of Ohio, 

John Roy Oswalt, of Alabama. 

Cary Robert Pollock, of Colorado. 

William Clark Thomas, of Georgia. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy, 


Ensign Carl K. Martin to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1915. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1916: 

Charlie P. MeFeaters, 

William B. Jupp, 

Ellsworth Davis, 

Roy Pfaff, 

Tunis A. M. Craven, 

Arthur W. Dunn, jr., 

Horace W. Pillsbury, and 

Franklin B. Conger, jr. 

Asst. Surg. John Buckley to be a passed assistant surgeon in 
the Navy from the 4th day of February, 1916. 

Asst. Civil Engineer Ralph Whitman to be a civil engineer in 
the Navy from the 25th day of May, 1916. 

Asst. Civil Engineer Gayiord Church, with rank of ensign, to 
be an assistant civil engineer in the Navy, with rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), from the 25th day of May, 1916. 

Boatswain Franklin E. Chester to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 21st day of December, 1915. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 10th day of August, 
1916: 

Jaques C. Rushmore, a citizen of New York, and 

Gordon Gibson, a citizen of New York. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 25 
(legislative day of August 21), 1916. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 

INFANTRY ARM. 
Maj. Lorenzo P. Davison (retired) to be colonel. 

POSTMASTERS, 

CALIFORNIA, 


J. J. Anderson, Martinez. 
W. Stairley, Richmond. 


COLORADO, 
II. E. Farr, Sugar City. 
IOWA, 
E. W. Chapman, Bonaparte. 
LOUISIANA. 
George S. Eastin, St. Martinviile. 


1916. 
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MARYTAND. 
John W. D. Jump, Easton. 
F NEVADA, 
Helen E. Rosenthal, Goldfield, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
John Mullen, Granville. 
TEXAS. 
rank R. Biaydes, Atlanta. 
O. L. Hamilton, Lewisville. 
W. J. Moore, Mount Vernon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, August 25, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite Spirit, for the sublime faith which 
enables us to see, back of all that we perceive with our physical 
senses, a supreme intelligence, a moral order, a spiritual realm. 
Help us, we beseech Thee, through the glorious example of the 
Jesus of Nazareth, to adjust our lives to the higher order of 
things. that in thought, word, and deed we may fulfill our mis- 
sion here in this world, and pass on triumphantly to the larger 
life in the realms of eternity. This we ask in the spirit of the 
Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 22, 1916, 

was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 17498. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in enrolling the District of Columbia appropriation bill, H. R. 
15774, the Clerk is directed, on page 43, line 18, of the original bill, to 
enroll’ the salary of the janitor of the old Central High School buildin 
and annex in the sum of $1,000, and correct the total of the amend 
paragraph and the total on page 46, in line 14, of the bill, by inserting 
the sum of $2,680 and $174,470, respectively. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 17501. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Ma- 
honing River in the State of Ohio. 

The message also announced that the President had, on Au- 
gust 22, 1916, approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

S. 1159. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
the use of the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and North Bend, Oreg., 
both being municipal corporations, for park purposes ; 

S. 1351. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of streams, springs, and waterholes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United States, for rendering the 
same more readily accessible, and for the entablishment of and 
maintenance of signboards and monuments locating the same; 

S. 5466. An act to open abandoned military reservations in 
the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry, 
and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned mili- 
tary reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” 
approved October 1, 1890; 

S. 5976. An act to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896; 

S. 6308. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
leasc, for production of oil and gas, ceded lands of the Shoshone 
or Wind River Indian Reservation in the State of Wyoming; and 

S. 6372. An act to authorize the counties of Baldwin and Mo- 
bile, Ala., their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the junc- 
tion of Raft and Spanish Rivers. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 6370) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
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certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


SHIPPING. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 15455 on Tuesday last there was some 
discussion as to the proper disposition of that bill. The Speaker 
ruled that the amendments of the Senate made no charge upon 
the Treasury, and that, therefore, the bill and amendments were 
entitled to remain on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is mis- 
taken about what the Speaker held. But whether it was right 
or wrong, what the Speaker said or held was that, according to 
the information he had, the amendments were not subject to 
the rule, and 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That was what I under- 
stood—according to the information that the Speaker then had. 
He had information that there had been no change in the finan- 
cial status of the bill by the Senate amendments. But the point 
I make is that there had been a change in the financial part; 
that the several amendments that were adopted in the Senate 
changed the financial status of the bill; and, if so, the bill 
was not entitled to remain upon the Speaker's table, but should 
go to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries for 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Which amendment does the gentleman claim 
involves a charge upon the Public Treasury? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Well, I will cite them. The 
F were five commissioners originally in the 

ill, and—— 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of the amendment? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Number 9. There were two 
departinent secretaries on the commission, and there were two 
commissioners added instead, who would draw compensation, not 
provided for in the House bill. I have not examined the propo- 
sition fully, but I am informed by those who have examined 
it that there are nine different propositions that affect the 
financial status of the bill in the amendments which have been 
adopted by the Senate and which were sent here from that body. 

Now, of course, I agree that the Speaker took the information 
that was given to him. He was like myself, and I did not know 
anything about these amendments. I was not conferred with, 
and could not know what the amendments were, only as I hap- 
pened to notice in the newspaper that there were some amend- 
ments. I had no information that there were any amendments 
offered to the bill of ony kind whatsoever, but it is my belief that 
the amendments offered to the bill were of such a nature that 
they affected the financial status of the bill. There are propo- 
sitions in the Senate amendments for repairs of the vessels 
that may be bought or leased. That expense was to come out 
of the Treasury. That was not provided for originally in the 
bill. That is amendment No. 11, and there are several other 
amendments; enough amendments, at any rate, in my belief, 
to send the bill to the committee under the rules. Of course if 
the Speaker had known of the conditions that existed I have no 
question but that he would have sent the bill to the committee, 
where I believe it rightfully belongs. 

I make no criticism of the Speaker, and I do not wish in any 
way to offer criticism of his action. He acted in the best light 
he had. He was told that there were no changes adding bur- 
dens on the Treasury in the amendments made in the Senate, 
but I claim that there are several changes made by these amend- 
ments, and without enumerating any more I am of the opinion 
that these two that I have mentioned are sufficient to send it 
to the committee. And I make the point of order that it is not 
properly on the Speaker's table, but should at once be referred 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, where 
it may be considered. 

And I wish to say, further, while I am on my feet, that I 
think the practice of bringing any bill from another body to 
this House and passing upen it without the membership of 


‘the House knowing anything about the amendments, or that 


any Senate amendments should be brought before this body 
without the amendments being printed for the use of Members 
and the advantage of information given to the House, is a repre- 
hensible practice. The paper that was printed relative to the 
amendments is so indefinite in character that it is like looking 
at a Chinese puzzle to know what is referred to. I sent u mes- 
senger for a copy of the amendments, but he returned stating 
none had been printed. Subsequently the Republican leader 
furnished me a copy of the Senate amendments. To my mind, 
that is a very reprehensible practice on a bill that represents 
the amount of money that this bill represents. The salaries of 
these men, I will agree, are not paid for out of the $50,000,000 
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of bonds, but they are to be appropriated for by the House. It 
goes beyond the $50,000,000. 

This increase in salaries provided in the bill—because there 
are two additional members—changes entirely the status of the 
bill. Therefore it is not properly on the Speaker’s table, and I 
do not think the Speaker would have so ruled if he had had full 
information as to the character of the amendments to which he 
was entitled, and to which this House was entitled. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman refer to the 
page as to the inerease of salaries or increase of membership? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I did not say “increase of 
membership.” There was a Secretary of the Navy and a Secre- 
tary of Commerce on the board or commission, two members of 
that commission who were to serve without any compensation. 
Those were stricken out in the Senate, and two additional mem- 
bers were added to the bill in the Senate. There is no increase 
in the number, but there is an increase in the amount of money 
to be taken out of the Treasury of the United States. 

I may say that I proposed an amendment of that character in 
the committee myself when the bill was under consideration, 
but I was met with this proposition: “ Do you intend to sup- 
port the bill?” I said, “I can not tell what the bill will be. I 
will see what the bill is before I will agree to support it or 
to support any proposition. I can not promise to support the 
bill when I do not know what it will be when finally reported. 
I shall not agree to support anything in advance.” 

I was told that if I would not support the bill my amend- 
ments should not be considered by the committee. Now, we 
find that the Senate came to the same conclusion that I did, 
that they would wipe out these two secretaries, who would 
probably be mere figureheads and probably would not meet 
with the commission except when their votes were wanted to 
put something through the shipping board. For that reason I 
thought no Cabinet officer should be a member of the board. 
The Senate saw fit to change the board membership, and that 
I hold adds to the expense; and on that account, without enu- 
merating any other cases, the bill ought to go to the committee, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. TOWNER. Before the gentleman from Missouri speaks 
will he allow me to make an additional suggestion, so that the 
gentleman may have an opportunity to reply in full? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I should like to have the same 
opportunity. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I am not at all sure that the 
position of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] 
is sustained with regard to the commissioners. Since my atten- 
tion has been called to it, I have not had an opportunity to look 
into it carefully, but it appears to me that there ts no increase in 
the commissioners, and therefore no increase of demand from 
the Treasury. That is amendment No. 7. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to another amend- 
ment and to the provision of the rule. 

The rule, as the Speaker well knows, is Rule XX of the House, 
which is the prohibitory rule. It is as follows: 

Any amendment of the Senate to any House bill shall be subject to 
the point of order that it shall first considered in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union if, originating in the 
House, it would be subject to that point. 

Interpreted briefly and without reservation that means sim- 
ply that if there shall be an amendment put to a House bill by 
the Senate which in and of itself necessarily increases the 
amount of the appropriation or increase the amount of the 
charge on the Treasury, then certainly i, must be considered in 
the House in Committee of the Whole. I am well aware, Mr. 
Speaker, of the distinction that is made nere in the note which 
follows and says: 

A Senate amendment which is a modification pokey of a House 
proposition, like the increase or decrease of the amount of an appro- 
priation, and does not involve new and distinct expenditure, is not 
required to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

I take it that it is not necessary to say to the Chair that if, 
however, it does necessarily involve a new and distinct expendi- 
ture, then in such case it must be considered by the Committee 
of the Whole. Nor need I say to the Speaker that it need not 
in terms specify that a larger amount of money shall be taken 
from the Treasury. If by the terms of any Senate amendment 
the effect of the amendment will be to increase materially the 
expenditure in and of itself, and not merely increase any ex- 
penditure for any particular object already made by the House, 
then in such case it would be subject to the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman allow the Chair to ask 
a question? ‘ 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. e 

The SPEAKER. Take the first rule which the gentleman 
read, Rule XX, where it says “if originating in the House it 


would be subject to that point.” Does the gentleman contend that 
amendment No, 7 would be subject to any point of order if it 
originated in the House? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not, Mr, Speaker, and I am not arguing 
that now. What I have said is'not in regard to the objection 
that has been made, but in regard to the amendment found on 
page 25 of the bill, to which I call attention, and which is num- 
bered 46. ; 

Now. I want to call attention very briefly to what the bill pro- 
vides in regard to the duties of these commissioners. They are, 
first, enabled under the terms of the bill to either purchase or 
to build ships, and under certain conditions to operate them. 
Under conditions in other sections of the bill they are al- 
lowed to organize the corporations for the purpose of operat- 
ing and leasing these ships. There are other duties granted to 
the commissioners. For instance, amendment 28, on pages 12 
and 13: They are there given the power to investigate the 
relative cost of building merchant vessels in the United States 
and in foreign maritime countries. That particular power is 


extended, and an amendment has been made by the Senate wich 


adds very largely, or rather suggests very largely, additional 
N in the same line as we provided by the text in the House 

Then, as illustrating the power and the right of the Senate to 
amend, is inserted here a long amendment, which, however, is in 
the same line, and grants further powers to the commission 
along the same line as that indicated in the text of the House 
bill. That is not within the rule, and would not require the 
amended bill to be sent to the committee. 

But when we come to an examination of this section 46, we 
shall find that it imposes upon the commission an entirely new 
and distinct power and duty, a power and duty that has very 
little, if any, relevancy to the preceding sections of this act 
It says that the commission shall have the power, and it shall 
be its duty, whenever complaint shall be made to it, to in- 
vestigate the action of any foreign Government with respect to 
the privileges afforded and burdens imposed upon vessels of the 
United States engaged in foreign trade, whenever it shall ap- 
pear that the laws, regulations, or practices of any foreign 
Government operate in such a manner that vessels of the United 
States are not accorded equal privileges, and so forth. 

There, Mr, Speaker, is a new and independent and an en- 
tirely distinct duty, and certainly an enlarged appropriation will 
be necessary to enable the board to carry it into effect. In fact, 
I think I am justified in saying that this particular section— 
this new amendment that is inserted as a new section by the 
Senate—will entail upon the commission as much duty as all 
the other sections in the bill. It embraces the whole scope 
of the foreign trade in the United States. It not only affects 
the ships which this commission is to purchase, lease, or control, 
but it also refers to all American ships and American shipping 
and to the rights of the American in foreign markets, 

It can not be done, Mr. Speaker, without entailing a large 
expense and charge upon the Treasury. It is an entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct proposition. It is an amendment, therefore, 
that must be considered by the House in the Committee of the 
Whole. Certainly an important amendment of this kind that 
must necessarily entail a charge on the Treasury would be out- 
side of the rules of the House, unless it could be considered by 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; 
and if so, Mr. Speaker, then, as I understand it, it is the duty 
of the Speaker to send this bill now on the table to the commit- 
tee for their consideration, in order that it may be returned to 
the House and there considered in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
the attention of the Chair to page 6 of the bill, the eleventh 
amendment. It adds the power to expend money in a new 
way by granting the privilege to make necessary repairs and 
alterations upon such vessels. I would likewise call attention— 
though it Is not a matter of spending money—to the amendment 
made by the Senate, the last one, on pages 30 and 31, being 
amendment 48, which would have been held entirely out of 
order in the House, and as not germane. 

The SPEAKER. Which amendment is that? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The last one, pages 80 and 
31, a section which is added authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to refuse a clearance when the master refuses to 
accept freight. That is entirely distinct from anything in- 
cluded in the bill, and would have been subject to a point of 
order under the rules of the House as new matter. 

The SPEAKER. That is true; but, unless it involves some 
appropriation, it is not an amendment to be considered in this 
discussion. You can not raise the point of order against the 
Senate amendment simply because it is not germane or would 
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not have been germane in the House. If that were the rule, we 
would never get through. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The rule provides that any 
amendments of the Senate to any House bill shall be subject 
to the point of order; that it shall be first considered in the 
Committee of the Whole; and if originating in the House it 
would be subject to that point. I call attention also, I say, to 
certain changes which are material as to money matters. One 
of those is on page 7, which changes the mode of sale, and 
provides that it must be on competitive sale after advertise- 
ment. It is a mode of sale. There is another amendment, 
No. 20, on pages 8 and 9, which provides that no vessel shall 
be sold to foreigners unless first tendered to the board in good 
faith at the price offered by others. Again, on page 11, amend- 
ment No. 25, it is provided that the corporation must not 
engage in the operation of the vessel unless the board is 
unable to contract with a person, a citizen of the United States, 
for purchase, lease, or charter, and then provides that public 
notice must be given that vessels are offered, and the terms 
and conditions on which the contract shall be made, and that it 
shall invite competitive offerings. That is a provision with ref- 
erence to business matters to be carried on by the board in 
which they necessarily will have to make various expenses 
and which changes the scheme of the bill with reference to 
these matters. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Greene] is mistaken in his statement that the 
Speaker was not informed of these amendments. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I do not un- 
derstand what the gentleman says. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I stated that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was mistaken when he said that the Speaker was not 
informed about these amendments, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I have the Speaker's own 
statement to me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will clear that up himself. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] brought the bill to 
the Speaker. Before doing so he tatked with the Speaker. The 
Chair took the bill down to the hotel with him at night, in- 
tending to examine it thoroughly, but some one called about 
other public business and the Chair did not do so. That is 
the situation. The gentleman from Missouri did his duty, but 
the Speaker perhaps was lax in his. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And the bill with Senate amendments 
had been printed and was available to the membership of the 
House when we met on Tuesday last. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] took the position that the Senate 
runcudments involved financial expenditure. I do not know of 
any rule of this House which applies to just such a situation 
as he may have in mind. Just what he meant I do not know, 
because he did not make himself clear. The bill is properly on 
the Speaker’s table and should only be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries or to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, if it 
involves one of the following conditions enumerated in Rule 
XIII. Rule XIII provides that there shall be three calendars 
to which all business reported from committees shall be re- 
ferred, viz: 

First. A calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, to which shall be referred bills raising revenue 

Neither this bill nor the Senate amendments belong to that 
class— 
general appropriation bills— 

Neither this bill nor the Senate amendments belong to that 
class— 

«and bills of a publle character directly or indirectly appropriating 
money or property. 

This bill, as reported from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and as considered in the House, does 
appropriate money out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and was properly referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and was considered and was reported 
buck to the House and passed. 

Rule XXIV, paragraph 2, provides as follows: 

Businss on the Speaker's table shall be disposed of as follows: 

Messages from the President shall be referred to the appropriate 
committees without debate. Reports and communications from heads 
of departments, and other communications addressed to the House, and 
bills, resolutions, and messages from the Senate may be referred to the 
appropriate committees in the same manner and with the same right of 
correction as public bills presented by Members; but House bills with 
Senate amendments, which do not require consideration in a Commit- 


an of the Whole, may be at once disposed of as the House may deter- 
mine. 


if the provision above quoted, relating to House bills with 
Senate amendments, is taken in connection with Rule XX, to 
which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] called attention, 


it makes it clear that the Senate amendments to this bill are 
such as do not require to be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union or the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Rule XX reads: 

Any amendment of the Senate to any House Dill shall be subject to 
the t of order that it shall first be considered in the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union if, originating in the House, 
it would be subject to that point. 


Now, taken in connection with paragraph 2 of Rule XXIV it 
makes clear that the provision of paragraph 2 of Rule XXIV 
applies to Senate amendments to House bills, and not to House 
bills with Senate amendments. The language of the rule, 
“which do not require consideration in a Committee of the 
Whole“ refers to the Senate amendments only, and not to House 
bills with Senate amendments. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] says that 
by the elimination of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce from this board the expenses of the board 
are increased. Just by what process of reasoning he arrives at 
that conclusion I am at a loss to know. This bill, as it passed 
the House, provides that the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of Commerce shall be ex officio members of the board 
and shall serve without pay. The bill further provides for five 
additional members of the board at a salary of $10,000 each. 
How the elimination of the Secretary of the Navy and Secre- 
tary of Commerce from the board would increase the expendi- 
tures I do not know. ž 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. Does this amendment leave the same num- 
ber of members of the board as when those two Cabinet mem- 
bers were in? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There were seven members of the board 
with the Cabinet members, 

The SPEAKER. Originally? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Originally. The two Cabinet members 
are eliminated, and there are left five members to be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Now, does this substitute two outside mem- 
bers appointed by the President? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; it does not change the bill in that 
regard at all and it does not increase the membership of the 
board. The House bill provided for five members plus the two 
Cabinet Members. The Senate strikes out the two Cabinet 
Members and leaves the five members as provided in the House 
bill. The Senate reduces their salary from $10,000 to $7,500, 


and I do not assume that anyone will contend that that in- 


volves an increase of appropriation out of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. What section is it that provides for these 
commissioners? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Section 3, page 3, of the bill as it passed 
the House provides as follows: 

The board shall be composed of the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of Commerce, as members ex officio, and five commissioners, 
to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Now, the Senate amendment strikes out these words, Senate 
amendment numbered 7— 

The Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce, as mem- 
bers ex officio, and— 

Leaving the section to read: 


The board shall be composed of five commissioners, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Now, on page 4, section 4, Senate amendment 8 strikes out 
the words “except the ex officio members,” to make section 4 
conform to section 3 as amended, and strikes out “$10,000” 
and inserts “$7,500” in lieu thereof, the effect of which is to 
reduce the salary of the five commissioners to $7,500. 

Now, I will take the other amendments as I come to them. 
In my opinion none of the Senate amendments can be con- 
strued as directly or indirectly appropriating money or property 
within the meaning of the rule. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] suggests that 
amendment numbered 11, which provides that the board may 
make or cause to be made necessary repairs or alterations of 
vessels purchased or constructed by them, will involve in- 
creased expenditures for which provision must be made by fur- 
ther appropriation. The section, as the Chair will note, provides 
(see. 5, p. 5)— 

That the board, with the oppsoyal of the President, is authorized 
to have constructed and eguip in American shipyards or navy 
yards or elsewhere, giving preference, other things being equal, to 
domestic yards, or to purchase, lease, or charter vessels suitable, as 
far as the commercial requirements of the marine trade of the United 
States may permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or Army transports, 
or for other nayal or military purposes, 
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Now, the effect of amendment numbered 11 is to provide that 
they may make necessary repairs on and alterations of such 
vessels. Now, it is a question of construction whether or not 
the board under the power to purchase or construct ships, 
would not have had the power to make alterations or repairs. 
There can not be any increased expenditures involved on that 
account by the Senate amendment as I will make plain by 
reference to another section of the bill. Now, if the Chair 
will turn to section 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Amendment 11 provides: 


And to make necessary repairs on and alterations of such vessels. 
Can they make repairs and alterations of a vessel without 


paying for it? 

Mr. ER. I say it is a question of construction 
whether they had the power to make such repairs and alterations 
under the provisions of section 5 without the Senate amend- 
ment; but, conceding that it would Involve expenditures for that 
purpose, which to my mind is obvious, the limit of the expendi- 
ture that the board may make to construct, purchase, repair, or 
alter vessels is limited in section 13, page 14, to $50,000,000. 

Section 13 provides: : 

ere for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of sections 5 
an — 

Section 5 is the one to which we have just referred 
no liability shall be incurred exceeding a total of $50,000,000. 


Now, the limitation in section 18 on the expenditures which 
may be made by the board under section 5 to build or purchase 
or repair ships is $50,000,000. If the repair or alteration of 
ships involyes expenditures, as it would necessarily, it would 
limit the sum available to buy or build ships; but section 13 
limits the expenditures to $50,000,000 for all these purposes, 
and that is not changed by the Senate amendment. And by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be said that the Senate amend- 
ment involves an increased expenditure of money within the 
provisions of the bill, because the bill as it passed the House 
limited all of the expenditures to $50,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. Does not that amendment authorize a new 
line of expenditure? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It does not. But suppose it did? There 
is a limit on the expenditures as it passed the House, and they 
do not increase that limit. Now, with reference to the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Iowa that 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman allow a question in that 
connection? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In just a moment. Amendment No. 28 

is the one to which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 

called attention. Section 18 of the bill as it passed the House 
provided that the board should investigate the relative cost of 
building merchant vessels in the United States and in foreign 
maritime countries, and the relative cost, advantages, and dis- 
advantages of operating in the foreign trade vessels under 
United States registry and under foreign registry. 

Senate amendment No. 28 undertakes to extend the powers of 
the board and provides: 

It shall examine the rules under which vessels are constructed abroad 
and in the United States, and the methods of classifying and rating 
same; and it shall examine into the subject of marine insurance, the 
number of companies in the United States, domestic and forei engag- 
ing in marine insurance, the extent of the insurance on Pulls and 
eargoes placed or written in the United States, and the extent of 
reinsurance of American maritime risks in foreign companies, and as- 
certain what steps may be necessary to velop an ample marine insur- 
ween p alr as an aid in the development of an American merchant 

That does ostensibly enlarge the powers of the board, so far 
as. investigations are concerned. But it is purely speculative 
whether that would involve any increased expenditure. I think 
I could get all that information without the expenditure of any 
sum of money beyond postage stamps and the cost of corre- 
spondence, because this information is available if called for 
from the proper sources, and the rules of the House provide 
that in determining whether or not the amendment referred to 
comes within the rules resort shall not be made to mere specula- 
8 (Hinds’ Precedents, Vol. IV, secs. 4809, 4810, 4811, and 
4818. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think perhaps the gentleman misunderstood 
me. I agree that is a proper amendment. I was only using 
that as an illustration to show what I conceive to be a proper 
amendment in the extension of the language or powers of the 
bill, admitting that No, 28 is a proper amendment. but trying 
to draw a distinction between that and amendment No. 46. 
I think the gentleman misunderstood my point. 


While I am on my feet, I want to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to amendments Nos. 30 and 31, to which he ‘alluded just 
before taking up amendment No. 28. As the language originally 
stood, Mr. Speaker, it said: 

That for the purpose of carrying s 
11 no expenditure shall be made «habits tomes See aM 

That is on page 14. The Senate, however, struck out the 
language “expenditure shall be made nor,” and let the word 
“liability ” remain, so that it reads now under the Senate 
amendment: 

That for the pu 
11 no iab Korpon ot 2 out the provisions of sections 5 and 

There is no limitation, then, on the expenditures, according - 
to the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If I understand the meaning of the two 
words, “ liability“ is a broader word than “ expenditure,” and 
if no liability may be incurred beyond a certain sum, surely 
there can not be any expenditure authorized beyond that sum. 

The Senate struck out the words “ expenditure shall be made 
nor,” because they took the view that the word “liability ” was 
the larger word, and the one that would limit expenditure as 
well, and that is the common-sense view to take of it. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman thinks that the liability is 
really enlarged by striking out the limitation on expenditures? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I did not say so. I say, when you strike 
out the word “ expenditure” and leave in the word liability“ 
you include “expenditure.” They left in the word of the most 
comprehensive meaning. Both words were in the bill when it 
passed the House. The expenditures of the board must come 
within the sum for which they may incur liability, and they, 
can not incur liabilities beyond $50,000,000. There can not be 
anything clearer than that. s 

It is my opinion that the amendment to which the gentleman 
from Iowa refers, amendment No. 28, does not increase the 
power of the board at all. They have the power to make these 
investigations set out specifically in Senate amendment No. 28 
under section 13 of the bill as it passed the House. Senate 
amendment No. 28 does not confer any additional power on the 
board, hence can not create any additional charge on the Treas- 
ury. But be that as it may, it does not on its face involve any 
increased expenditure unless we should go into the realm of 
speculation, and if we did it would be very difficult then to 
determine what, if any, the increased expenditure would be, and 
the rules of the House are not aimed at anything of that sort, as 
is clearly shown by the authorities cited. 

Senate amendment No, 46, page 25, provides: 

The board shall have power, and it shall be its duty, whenever com- 

laint shall be made to it, to investigate the action of any foreign 
vernment with res to the privileges afforded and burdens imposed 
upon vessels of the United States en: in foreign trade whenever it 
shall appear that the laws, regulations, or practices of any foreign 
Government operate in such a manner that vessels of the United States 
are not accorded privileges in foreign trade with vessels of such 
foreign countries or vessels of other foreign countries, either in trade to 
or from the ports of such foreign country, or In respect of the passa 
or transportation through -such foreign country of ngers or xt 
intended for shipment or transportation in such vessels of the United 
States, either to or from ports of such foreign country or to or from 
ports of other foreign countries— 

And so forth. Now, it is purely speculative as to whether or 
not the exercise of that power would involve any increased ex- 
penditures. The amendment further provides that— 

It shall be the duty of the board to report the results of its investiga- 
tion to the President with its recommendations, and the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered to secure by diplomatic action equal 
aig es for vessels of the United States engaged in such foreign trade. 
And if by such diplomatic action the President shall be unable secure 
such equal prices. then the President shall advise Congress as to the 
facts and his conclusions by special message, if deemed important in 
the public interest, in order that proper action may be taken thereon. 

I again call the Speaker’s attention to the language of section - 
13 of the bill as it passed the House, and venture the opinion 
that the board is given the power by that section to make every 
investigation specifically called for in Senate amendment 46, 
which I have just quoted; but if I am wrong in that, and I am 
very sure I am not, I concede that there is no provision made in 
the bill for any increased appropriation to cover any such in- 
vestigation, and it is purely a matter of speculation whether or 
not it would involve any increased expenditure, As much may 
be said with reference to the last Senate amendment, numbered 
48, which has been incorporated as section 36 in the amended 
bill, which provides for the enforcement of our laws against 
certain vessels leaving certain ports of the United States if they 
refuse to take cargo tendered by American citizens under cer- 
tain conditions named in the section. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman a 
question right there as to whether liabilities in addition to the 


$50,000,000 can be incurred. Suppose they go on and expend 
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the $50,000,000 and make this investigation, which would cost 
$50,000. Would a point of order lie against this extra appro- 
priation to pay for this investigation, or is this language that 
is in this bill sufficient authorization to make this additional 
expenditure? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The $50,000,000 has nothing to do with 
any investigation. It is to be expended by the board in the 
construction or purchase or repair or operation of ships and for 
the creation of a corporation or corporations, and so forth, as 
provided by section 11 of the bill. The expenditure of the 
850.000.000 is limited to the objects named in sections 5 and 11. 
I wish to make that clear. I was going to call the Chair's 
attention to section 35—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
another question right there: If this 850.000.000 appropriation 
was to be applied to that section before the amendment was put 
on, then if they made an expenditure under this amendment, 
would not that be taken by Congress, when the question came 
up or the point was considered, as a sufficient authorization to 
make the expenditure or incur a liability beyond the $50,000,000? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the Chair will refer to section 13, page 
14, he will find that for the purpose of carrying out the previ- 
sions of sections 5 and 11 no liability shall be incurred exceeding 
a total of $50,000,000, and neither one of those sections refers 
to or grants power to make these investigations. Hence if there 
is no other authority in the bill for an appropriation to pay for 
these investigations it could not be gotten from sections 5, 11, 
and 14 of the bill as it passed the House. . 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. In a moment. I call the attention of the 
Chair to section 35, which provides— 

That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the sum of $100,000 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise ropriated, for the purpose of de ing the 
expenses of the estavlishment and maintenance of the board, including 
the payment of salaries herein authorized. 

The SPEAKER. Suppose they turn up at some future day 
with a deficiency bill making an appropriation to recover the 
expenses incurred in this investigation that is authorized; 
would a point of order lie against the appropriation, or would 
this language in this amendment that the gentleman just quoted, 
No. 48, be taken as n sufficient license or authorization for that 
kind of an expenditure? What does the gentleman say about 
that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If they would undertake to incur a lHa- 
bility beyond the amounts appropriated in this bill, I do not 
know how we would prevent it. We are providing for defi- 
ciencies all the tims. But the point is that the Senate does not 
by any amendment increase the appropriations in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is this amendment an authorization for an 
expenditure, or is it not? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is if it enlarges the power of this 
board to make certain investigations over and beyond the power 
conferred under section 13 of the bill as it passed the House. 
Whether or not it will involve additional expenditures, as I 
said, we do not know. In my opinion it will not. But that is a 
question upon which we may differ, and the Chair is not called 
on to speculate about that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
another question, although it has nothing to do with this, but 
it may be of interest. Is there not a provision in the statutes 
thut no department or head of a department shall exceed the 
appropriation made by Congress, and if it does is subject to 
prosecution? Would that provision apply to these commission- 
ers or not? 

Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In a moment, I 
Speaker's. tables. 

The SPEAKER. There is a provision in the statute that a 
department or head of a department can not create a liability 
beyond an appropriation made by Congress, but it was disre- 
garded, and at last Congress hitched on a provision to the 
stutute making it a criminal offense to do that thing. Now, 
the question. that the Chair asks, for his own information—not 
that it will throw light on this point of order—is this: Would 
that provision apply to the commissioners if they contracted a 
debt or liability beyond this authorization of $50,000,000? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It would in my opinion. I do not 
think they are authorized in any event to incur a liability 
beyond $50.000,000 in carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tions 5 and 11. There can not be anything clearer than 
that. But these investigations do not come within sections 
5 and 11, as the Chair will note. They are embraced in 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
did not catch the 


other provisions of the bill and bear no relation whatever 


to the provisions of sections 5 and 11. But I say it is pos- 
sible that if they make investigations they may incur addi- 
tional Liability, but this bill, in section 35, expressly pro- 
vides that their expenditures outside of $50.000,000 shall not 
exceed $100,000, and I repeat that the board had conferred 
upon it the power to make the investigations set out in extenso 
in the Senate amendments under the terms of section 13 of 
the bill as it passed the House; that no additional power is 
conferred; hence any possible expenditures that the board in- 
curred in making such investigations was authorized by the 
House bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for just a moment? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. In regard to that amendment, No. 28, I think 
I can make more forcibly clear what has already been stated by 
the chairman of the committee, that that really adds nothing 
to the language used in its right interpretation by the House 
bill. Section 13 of the House bill was prepared by myself and 
Mr. Rowe, a Member from New York, he being a Republican 
Member and I a Democratic Member, with the intention of 
clothing this board with the authority to investigate everything 
connected with the building and operating of ships here and 
abroad, so as to give this board authority to examine the whole 
field and report back to Congress, so as to enable Congress to 
pass laws necessary to help us in our competition with foreign 
ships and shipbuilding. I might add that Mr. Rowe himself 
introduced a bill containing a section having the same pur- 
pose, expressed very much in detail. We had a great many of 
these detailed provisions, that are now incorporated by the 
Senate amendment, written out in the section as Mr. Rows 
and I had prepared it. We made it very elaborate and specific 
as to powers and duties of the board to make investigation, but 
when we brought it before the subcommittee, we studied it very 
carefully, and we came to the conclusion that the best form of 
legislation was to condense in broad and general terms the au- 
thority and duty of investigation with which this board was 
anon and we struck out details and used general terms, 
saying— 

That the board sball investigate the relative cost of building mer- 
chant vessels in the United States and in foreign maritime countries, 
and tbe relative cost. advantages, and disadvantages of operating in 
the foreign trade, vessels under United States registry and under 
foreign registry. 

And we concluded that under that authority this commission 
would have the right to make every investigation that would 
help to explain the differences in the cost of operation or con- 
struction of ships abroad and ships here, ships under our flag 
and registry, and ships under other flags and registry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
a question, Can he give any elucidation of how amendment 46 
would or would not be construed as necessitating an appro- 
priation? 

Mr, HARDY. That is— 

The board shall have power, and it shall be its duty whenever com- 

laint shall be made to it to 3 the action of any foreign 

vernment with to the privileges afforded and burdens im- 
posed upon vessels of the United States en, in foreign trade when- 
ever it shall appear that the laws, regulations, or practices of any 
foreign Government operate in such a manner that vessels of the 
United States are not accorded equal privileges in foreign trade with 
vessels of such foreign countries or vessels of other foreign countries. 

I take it, Mr. Speaker, that every power and duty specifically 
mentioned in that Senate amendment is clearly included in 
section 13 of the bill as it passed the House. The board was 
authorized and required to make that investigation by the bill 
as it passed the House even without any complaint, and there- 
fore this Senate amendment could not necessitate any appro- 
priation not necessitated by the House bill. 

I do not see how section 13 of the original bill, which pro- 
vides— 
that the board shall investigate the relative cost of building merchant 
vessels in the United States and in foreign maritime countries, and 
the relative cost, advantages, and disadvanta of operating in the 
foreign trade vessels under United States try an 
registry— 
could be fully carried out unless this board had the authority 
to investigate all the privileges accorded by foreign Govern- 
ments to other ships, and all the disadvantages or burdens im- 
posed by foreign Governments on our shipping, since these 
would be distinctly relutive advantages and disadvantages. I 
know it was our intention in section 13 to clothe this bonrd 
with the authority to make every investigation of every ques- 
tion touching the operation of the shipping of foreign countries 
and our country, and the treatment of our shipping by foreign 
countries, either by their laws or practices. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair understands the gentleman's 
argument, he treats amendment 46 as mere surplusage? 


under forelgu 
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Mr. HARDY. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Now, the Chair will ask both the gentleman 
from Texas IMr. Harpy] and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. ALEXANDER] ‘one question: Suppose that a separate bill 
. had been introduced by the gentleman from Missouri or the 
gentleman from Texas embodying amendment 46 and nothing 
else. To what committee would that bill go and to what calen- 
dar would it go? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It might go to the House Calendar, if 
it contained nothing more. 

I want to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
whether or not this will involve any increased expenditure is 
a matter of speculation, and does not bring it within the rules 
of the House to which I have called attention. As a matter of 
fact, I now have in my possession all the facts that this amend- 
ment is aimed at. The amendment was framed and sent to me, 
and I sent it to the Senate committee. The ascertainment of 
these facts does not involve any expenditure at all. The facts 
are known, against which this amendment is framed, and its 
purpose is to enforce equality of treatment between vessels 
under the American and foreign flags. But whether it involves 
expenditure or not, I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that the limitation of expenditure in the bill in the first instance 
is $50,000,000 and in the other $100,000, and the Senate has not 
increased either amount. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman, or anyone else connected 
with the Government whom he knows of, has all these facts 
for the ascertainment of which this amendment provides, what 
was the sense of putting in the amendment? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Because we want this board to have the 
power to correct certain evils. That is the reason for it. I do 
not agree that it is mere surplusage, unless the Chair should 
hold, and, I think, correctly, that it adds nothing to the powers 
of the board under section 13. as I have pointed out. I think 
it is intended to correct an existing condition, the result of 
which is discrimination against our American shipping, and 
confers on the board, in express terms, the powers conferred in 
general terms under section 13 of the bill as it passed the 

ouse. 

The amendment was unnecessary, in my oplnion. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Speaker, in that connection I desire to 
eall attention to the fact that there is no limitation on the 
amount of money for the expenses of the board, There is only 
an appropriation for this year, so that to enlarge the duties of 
the board, which would necessarily entail additional expendi- 
ture, would, of course, make a liability on the Treasury. If this 
bill had already been a law and section 46 had been introduced 
as a separate bill, there would not be a particle of question but 
that it would go to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union as entailing additional expenditure. 

I want to call attention to another fact, and that is that this 
makes this board an investigating committee. It makes it 
just the same as the Interstate Commerce Commission is now, 
a commission to investigate on complaint, so that any American 
who claims in any way that he has been unjustly treated by a 
foreign country can make complaint to this board, and they will 
be compelled to hear and determine it, as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hears complaints now. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You must not overlook the fact that we 
are considering amendments to a House bill. 

The remedy under that section in part is through the State 
Department and through the machinery of the Government al- 
ready organized, and does not involve any increased expenditure. 
It simply points out how the investigation shall be made. You 
might as well say that section 36 involves increased expenditure. 
It provides 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse a clearance 
to any vessel or other vehicle laden with merchandise destined for a 
foreign er domestic port whenever he shall have satisfactory reason to 
believe that the master, owner, or other officer of such vessel or other 
vehicle refuses or declines to accept or receive freight or cargo in good 
condition tendered for such port of destination or for some interme- 
diate port of call, together with the proper freight or transportation 
charges therefor, by any citizen of the United States, unless the same 
is fully laden and has no space accommodations for the freight or 
cargo so tendered, due regard being had for the pro loading of such 


vessel or vehicle, or unless such freight or cargo consists of merchandise 
for which such vessel or vehicle is not adaptable. 
It 


That simply invokes the machinery of the law as it exists. 


does not involve any increased expenditure or appropriation out 
of the Treasury any more than does section 26. 
Now I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 
Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I think the only point of order 
raised that involves the necessity of serious consideration is 


that raised by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] with 
reference to Senate amendment 46, which inserts as section 26 
the language that has been several times quoted, and which it 
is not necessary now to repeat. And, of course, it is true, Mr. 
Speaker, that under Rule XXIV, section 3, any proposed legisla- 
tion carrying a charge on the Treasury must be considered in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and 
under section 20 any Senate amendment which, if it should be 
offered as an original proposition in the House, would require 
consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union must itself be considered in that way. 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to certain language 
in this bill on page 4: s 

The board shall appoint a 
and employ and fix the 9 ot py Meebo gg ingyen 
architects, special experts, examiners, elerks, and other employees as 
it may find necessary for the proper performance of its duties and as 
may be appropriated for by the Congress. 

Now, under the provisions of that language the terms of 
amendment 46 will be carried out according as Congress shall 
hereafter appropriate the money. The language which I have 
read was in the bill as it passed the House. There is no change 
in that language. There is no amendment to that section. 
There is no umendment in any part of the measure which in any 
way detracts from the authority therein given to future Con- 
gresses to appropriate money for the purposes specified in the 
act. 

Section 85, on page 30 of the bill, which has been read, simply 
provides an appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917. That is $100,000. That $100,000 is to cover every ac- 
tivity of the board, including any activities that may be imposed 
upon it under the provisions of Senate amendment 46. It will 
lie within the power of the Congress before the expiration of 
that time, under the language I have read from page 4, to appro- 
priate additional amounts without being subject to a point of 
order, but the limitation, so far as this bill is concerned, is fixed 
in section 35 at $100,000. So it does not seem to me that it can 
be fully construed as carrying any additional charge upon the 
Treasury by the passage of the Senate amendment 46. 

In that connection I beg to call attention of the Chair to a 
certain paragraph contained in Hinds’ Precedents, beginning 
with paragraph 4810, page 1037, of volume 4. I read: 

A bill that way incidentally involve expense to the Government but 
does not uire it is not su geet to the pa of order that it must 
be conside: in Committee of the Whele. On July 25, 1876, tbe House 
was considering a bill to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, 
reported from the Committee on Mines and Mining and pending when 
the morning hour expired on the 19th instant. 

Mr. John A, Kasson, of Iowa, made the point of order that the bi 
must first receive its first consideration in the Committee of the Whole 
House fn accordance with the requirements of Rule CXII, 

That is now section 3 of Rule XXIII. ` 

The Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Milton Sayler, of Ohio, over- 
ruled the point of order, holding that the rule under considera- 
tion did not make an appropriation of money or property or in 
any way require an appropriation to be made, and that the fact 
that the bill may incidentally involve expense does not bring it 
within the rule cited, it being necessary that the bill should 
directly require an appropriation to subject it to the provision 
of the rule in question. r 

The record of debate gives the words of the Speaker pro tem- 
pore, but I hardly think it necessary to read the words. The 
substance has been stated. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr, TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that I conceded 
that at the commencement of my argument, and I agree entirely 
that unless this does entail necessarily an additional expendi- 
ture that the point is not well taken. But I want to call the 
gentleman's attention to the language of the amendment. I do 
not think that gentlemen have apprehended the language, It 
creates of this board a commission to hear and determine prac- 
tical complaints. Any person who has a grievance in any way, 
any shipper, any shipowner, or any person interested in any 
way in foreign shipping can make a complaint to this board, 
and it is made the duty of this board to investigate the matter, 
which, of course, would necessarily imply an investigation be- 
yond the seas; and then they are to report to the President, 
that the President may take it up in a diplomatic manner in 
order to have the matter corrected. 

It occurs to me that the amendment is not worth anything 
unless the increase of duties and the entire new state of 
duties imposed upon the board would necessarily require and 
incur a larger obligation of the country. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman think that under any 
authority given in Senate amendment 46 it would be possible 
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for the board to exceed the expenditure of $100,000, as provided 
for in section 35? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman would not contend 
that that could not be exceeded, because that is only an expen- 
diture for this year. There is no limitation whatever on the 
expenditure that may be incurred with regard to the expenses 
of the board. There is only $100,000 appropriated to pay the 
expenses for this year. Of course, the gentleman is well aware 
that unless additional appropriations were made they could 
not exceed the appropriations made; and my point is it would 
incur in the performance of these duties additional expenditure. 
To-morrow a hundred people and perhaps a thousand may make 
complaints which would require them under this amendment to 
investigate, and which would under the performance of those 
duties necessarily make a charge on the Treasury that would 
have to be paid by additional appropriations. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, a further inquiry, if the gen- 
tleman will permit, and that is, Does not the language used in 
section 4 on page 4 cure all possible objection, so far as the 
parliamentary situation is concerned? 

Mr. TOWNER. I hardly think so. I do not quite see the 
force of the gentleman’s objection, because, of course, while 
they have already under the terms of the bill as we formed 
it. been given the power under this section to employ the 
necessary help to perform the duties, still, it gives them addi- 
tional powers, additional duties, which means that they must 
obtain additional help and incur additional expense. It seems 
to me that that does not help the position of the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, following briefly the line of 
argument just made by the gentleman from Iowa, I desire to 
call the attention of the Chair to paragraph 4811 of Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 4, in which this is said: 


To ire consideration in Committee of the Whole a bill must show 
on its face that it involves an.expenditure of money, property, etc. 
On May 17, 1884, the House was considering a bill of the House 
(H. R. 6074) to change the eastern and northern judicial districts 
of the State of Texas, and to attach a part of the Indian Territory 
to said districts. and for other purposes. 

Mr. John H. Rogers, of Arkansas, made the point of order t 
the bill that it should be considered in the Committee of the ole. 
He sald that — providing for holding a term of court twice a 1 
at à certain point increased expenditure in the way of rent would be 
involved. Also there would be expenses for seals, etc., as processes 
zen have to be issued. Then there would be new offices, for marshal, 

erk, ete. 4 


The aie (Mr. Carlisle) said: t 
The air overrules the point of order. He thinks it pes beyond 
his kind. It would be really 


the limits of propriety on questions of t 
difficult to tmagine any legislation enacted by Congress that does not 
involve some expenditure. This may, but the expenditure is so clearly 
an incident that the Chair does not think it brings the bill within the 
rule. The point of order is overruled. 

Again— 

On April 24, 1886, the House was considering a bill of the House 
to amend the act dividing the State of Missouri into two judicial 
districts. and to divide the eastern and western districts thereof into 
divisions, establish district and circuit courts of the United States 
therein, and provide for the times and places for holding such courts 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, made the point of order 
that the bill should go to the Committee of the Whole. After 
debate the Speaker overruled the point of order, and his decision 
is quoted here in full, but I shall not stop to read it now. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman has been reading precedents 
which apply simply to bills originating in the House and con- 
sidered in their initiatory condition. The objections here apply 
to amendments made by the Senate to the bill, and I would like 
to call the gentleman’s attention to this language in construing 
Rule XX: 


A Senate amendment which is a modification merely of a House 
proposition, like the increase or decrease of an amount of an appro- 
printion, and does not involve a new and distinct expenditure, is not 
required to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Is there any amendment here offered which is anything more 
than an increase or a decrease of the House proposition, and is 
not the origin of a new proposition one of increase or decrease 
of the original proposition as it passed the House? And it does 
not involve a new, substantive proposition. For instance, the 
first amendment to which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Greene] objected merely reduced the number of the com- 
missioners, It neither increased nor decreased the expenditure. 
because they were Cabinet officials. The same could be said 
of the next following amendment, which is merely a definition 
of what is understood to be covered by the original proposition, 
Here it is only adding to or decreasing the amount which was 
required in the original bill as it passed the House. Under 
this proposition in the precedent only an amendment would go 
back to the House, and it would not be required to go to the 
Committee of the Whole. I call the gentleman's attention to 


sections 4797 to 4806 of volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, which 
clearly define the procedure to be followed here in this matter, 
and under them the proper procedure is in the House and not 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, there is just one other case 
which I shall read, and then I shall conclude. I refer to sec- 
tion 4818 of the same volume, as follows: 

“Where the expenditure is a mere matter of speculation the rule re- 
quiring. consideration In the Committee of the Whole does not apply. 

On February 27, 1897, Mr. Eugene S. Loud, of California, from the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, called up the bill to 
extend the uses of the mai) service by admitting to the mails the 
postal cards and envelopes of the United States Economic Postage 


Association, under proper guaranties to recompense to the Government 
for the service. 

Mr. He H. eee of e ee having made the point ot 
order that bill should be considered in Committee of the Whole, 
after debate, the = overruled it. 

On March 1 Mr. Bingham was permitted to renew the point of ee 


anyth to change his ruling on the sub- 
— It may be possible that it will increase the expenses, but that 
is a mere matter of speculation as to whether they will be larger or 
not; and the Chair overrules the point of order.” 

It seems to me that those cases are directly in point, Mr. 
Speaker, and if the Chair will bear with me I will call attention 
to just one other, on page 1042, paragraph 4821: 

On December 14, 1904, during the call of committees for the consid- 
eration of business on the House Calendar, the Committee on Mines 


and roposed for consideration the bill to authorize the ex- 
cor tn ond purchase of mines within the boundaries of private land 
ms. 


Mr. Sereno E. Payne, of New York, made the point of order that the 
bill required consideration in the Committee of the Whole, and there- 
fore was not properly on the House Calendar. 

After debate, Mr. Speaker Cannon overruled the point of 
order, and I shall not take up the time now to read his ruling, 
but it is in direct line with all of the reasoning which has been 
given in all of the cases which I have read, and which seem to 
me directly applicable to the particular case now at issue. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
emphasize one point that has been made here that I do not 
think the gentlemen on the other side have understood. The 
board having been given power to expend money for clerks, in- 
vestigation, and experts, a new obligation is put upon them 
which will of course involve the duties of those experts and 
those clerks, and which will cause more expense. That is one 
point, and the Speaker understands that. But there is another 
point that has been made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner} in reference to amendment numbered 80, on page 14. 
I wish the Speaker would look at it. Amendment numbered 30 
strikes out 

The SPEAKER. What page? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Page 14, line 5. It strikes 
out the words “ expenditure shall be made nor,” so that it no 
longer limits expenditure but only liability, and reads now, “no 
liability shall be incurred exceeding a total of $50,000,000.” 
Now, it is to be remembered, as shown by the whole bill and by 
lines 21, 22, and 23 of this same page, that the proceeds of 
United States bonds and the net proceeds of all sales, charters, 
and leases of vessels and sales of stock made by the board are 
to be used in the business of this board, which is to buy and 
sell vessels. Under the original provision of this bill they 
could not spend more than $50,000,000 in buying and selling 
vessels, Now, under the changed provisions of this bill they 
can expend from time to time a thousand million dollars in 
buying and selling vessels if only they do not run in debt during 
that time above 850.000.000. The change is vital when the 
amendment strikes out the limit of expenditure and makes it 
only a limit of debts. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, there are two appropriations 
provided in this bill that relate to and cover two entirely dis- 
tinct subjects. The appropriation of 850.000.000 relates to the 
subject matter contained in sections 5 and 11. Those sections 
provide the creation of corporations to purchase and operate 
merchant vessels in the commerce of the United States. The 
appropriation of $50,000,000 has nothing to do with the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred under other sections of the act. If 
we look to page 30, section 35, we will find another appropria- 
tion. This is an appropriation of $100,000 to cover the salaries 
of the commissioners, pays the ordinary working expenses in 
the office of the board, and defrays the cost of the investigations 
which have been the subject of discussion to-day. This fund can 
not be used for any other purposes than those just mentioned, 
It is important to keep in mind that these funds are distinct and 
that they respectively impose limits of expenditure upon the 
board created by this act. The Speaker is asked to have these 
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fundamental facts in mind in passing on the points of order 
that have been raised. I recall that the Speaker asked my. 
colleague who preceded me upon what calendar a certain Sen- 
ate amendment would be placed, in the event that it had been 
offered as an original bill in the House. I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that that is not the test that should be applied. These amend- 
iments should be considered in their relation to and their effect 
upon the bill to which they have been offered, and I submit that 
there is not one of these Senate amendments that proposes an 
expenditure that is not contemplated by this bill, or directs 
any action that is not clearly within the powers given to the 
board by the original bill. If I am not mistaken in this state- 
ment, and I expect to show by reference to the contents of 
various sections of the bill that this statement is absolutely 
correct, then the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Iowa, according to his own admission, is not well taken. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am a little in doubt about what amendment 
46 means, and I would like to have the gentleman’s explanation 
if he can give it. Does the gentleman contend that amendment 
46 does not establish what might be properly termed a court of 
inquiry independent of the board which is authorized to operate 
the ships, and would this board or court be authorized under 
the amendment to sit and hear complaints of shippers, people 
owning private ships who might think they had been injured in 
any way, or hear complaints against foreign Governments, or 
against anybody; and if they are so authorized, would not that 
be a function entirely outside the function of the board author- 
iized for the purchase and operation of ships? I would like to 
hear the gentleman in reference to that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will be very glad to undertake to answer 
the gentleman. In my judgment the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Illinois, that the language of the amendment 
creates a formal court, can not be maintained. If the gentleman 
Will look to the language of the amendment he will find that the 
board is given power upon complaint “to investigate the action 
of any foreign Government with respect to privileges afforded 
and burdens Imposed upon vessels of the United States.” In 
other words the board is authorized to conduct an inquiry on 
a large scale with reference to ascertaining whether the ships 
of the United States are sxbjected to any burdens, or any im- 
positions by foreign Governments which will put them at a dis- 
advantage when seeking the trade of other nations. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to call attention 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will allow to ask him one 
more question there, Does the gentleman contend that au- 
thority granted to investigate simply applies to vessels owned 
by the Government of the United States against which discrimi- 
nations may be practiced? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No, I have not discussed that question. 
It was not raised by the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought it was. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. 1 referred to the subject matter which 
could be investigated by this board, if complaints were made, 
and particularly to the scope of the investigation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 desire to assert with all the emphasis in 
my power that no additional authority is lodged in the board by 
the Senate amendments. The amendments do not enlarge by 
one jot, or one tittle, the power of the commission to make the 
investigations referred to in these amendments. In order to 
make this clear I will read the language of the House bill: 

Sec. 12, That the board shall investigate the relative cost of building 


merchant vessels in the United States, and in forel; maritime coun- 
tries. and the relative cost, advantages, and disadvan of operating 
in the forei trade vessels under United States registry and under 


foreign registry. 


If it is possible to devise a more sweeping grant of power to 
investigate than is afforded by this language I can only say that 
if the committee which formulated the House bill could have been 
advised to that effect, it would -bave adopted the new phrasing 
in lieu of the language that is found in the bill. What is it that 
concerns and relates to vessels operating under United States 
registry, that can not be investigated under this section, to the 
end that all discriminations and impositions anywhere existing 
inay be ascertained and removed? If it should turn out that 
foreign countries by virtue of their domestic laws have put 
burdens upon our ships, or afforded advantages to their own 
ships, is not that a disadvantage in respect to the world trade 
under which ships flying the American flag would operate, in 
seeking international trade, as compared with ships flying the 
fiag of the country affording these advantages, or imposing these 
burdens? Is there any question, therefore, that whenever it is 
suggested that anywhere in the world our ships are at any dis- 


advantage by reason of the laws, or the practices of foreign 
countries, that these laws and these practices, so far as ships 
flying our flag are concerned, may be inquired into under the 
languako of the original bill, without regard to the Senate amend- 
men 

Permit me to call the attention of the Speaker in this con- 
nection to the action of the House committee in framing this 
section. When we first drafted that section we dcscended into 
many details of matters and things to be investigated. Indeed 
it embraced in terms many of the provisions contained in the 
Senate amendment. It went into details at considerable length. 
But after going over the language in conference we concluded 
that we were merely multiplying words, .vithout enlarging the 
powers of the board. Hence we decided to give the board the 
largest possible grant of power, by the use of the most general 
and comprehensive terms that we could employ. For this 
reason we veduced the length of section 12, and expressed the 
poner intended to be conveyed in terms of the most general 

port. 

A% mar MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to a further ques- 
on 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that the lan- 
guage of the bill printed on page 12, line 23, and over on page 
13, line 8, including the word “ registry,” which is as follows: 

That the board shall 3 the relative cost of building mer- 
chant ships in the United States and in foreign maritime countries, 


and the relative cost, 9 and disadvantages of operating in 
the . trade vessels under United States registry and under foreign 


Would grant the authority to the board to sit as a court and 
investigate complaints of shippers? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I do not think so. The language used 
merely says that the board, on complaint shall have authority 
to investigate certain actions of foreign Governments, This 
power it already possessed under section 12. 

Any burden whatever, any inequality, that is imposed by any 
foreign country, however it may be created, however it may be 
devised, upon a ship flying the American flag, engaged in the 
world’s commerce, is a disadvantage to the American ship- 
owner, and if it is a disadvantage to the American shipowner, 
it is perfectly clear that under section 12, it can be investigated, 
inquired into, and a report made. That is the very reason that 
in drawing this act, we used the word “ disadvantage.” 

Again, permit me to call the attention of the Speaker to 
the fact that if he will read clear through the amendment 
on the part of the Senate to section 26, he will not find, as I 
said before, and I repeat it, anything in the amendment which 
enlarges the powers, or increases the duties c* the board. The 
only new matter in the section is that requiring the board to 
make a report to the President, and the President to take up 
the substance of the report with the foreign countries affected, 
by the way of diplomatic action. The making of the report to 
the President, may involve some cost not contemplated by the 
bill, but it is de minimis, and I do not think that the gentlemen 
who have made this point of order would seriously contend that 
this item of cost would make this amendment out of order. 

So far as the direction to the President to take diplomatic 
action is concerned, it may be said that this direction does not 
confer any new authority upon the President. He already en- 
joys that authority as a constitutional prerogative. So that the 
only difference between this amendment and section 12, to which 
I have adverted, is that the inquiries which the board is author- 
ized to make under section 12 shall, in addition to being reported 
to the House of Representatives, be reported to the President. 

Another matter, Mr. Speaker, with respect to the use of the 
words “ expenditure ” and “ liability.” 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman need not argue that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I was merely going to say that expenditure 
is confined to a fund to one’s credit. If you exceed that fund, 
you incur a liability. The bill gives the board $50.000,000 to 
expend, and provides that they shall not incur any liability 
beyond that sum. Hence it would be a violation of law for 
the board to expend a greater sum than $50,000,000, or incur 
any liability. These then are the two limits imposed, first 
$50,000,000 with reference to two designated sections, and 
$100,000 as to expenses incurred under other sections, The 
Senate amendments merely go into details with respect to the 
duties to be discharged by the board. They do not add to its 
duties, nor increase its powers. Hence it is perfectly clear that 
these amendments should not be considered in the Committee of 
the Whole. This case is covered by the precedents which have 
been stated, and I submit, Mr. Speaker, that for the reasons 
given, and the precedents cited the point of order should be over- 
ruled. 
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“The SPEAKER. As an original proposition, and if there had 
not been numerous precedents on this subject, the Chair would 
rule that this bill ought to go to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Since what occurred the other 
morning, the Chair has made a pretty thorough investigation of 
this matter and finds this set of circumstances: Away back in 
the early days it seems to have been an open question. Mr. 
Speaker Winthrop held that unless it was clear that an appro- 
priation was involved, it did not go to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Speaker Stevenson, 
in the days of Gen. Jackson, rendered rather an elaborate opin- 
ion, in which he said if it was possible that there would be an 
ape eee under it, it ought to go to the Committee of the 

hole. 

I find this also to be the case: Speaker Keifer, Speaker Carlisle, 
Speaker Crisp, Speaker Reed, Speaker Henderson, and Speaker 
CANNON have all sustained the view taken by these gentlemen 
from Virginia, Missouri, and Tennessee that this bill, with Senate 
amendments should not go to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. There is a long string of these decisions. 
There must be 10 or 15 of them. There is no use to read but two or 
three of them. As a matter of fact, the present occupant of the 
Chair ruled once himself on a similar question in harmony with 
Speakers Keifer, Carlisle, Reed, Crisp, Henderson, and CANNON. 
I first quote section 4809 of Hinds’ Precedents: 

A bill which might involve a charge upon the Government but does 
not necessarily do so need not go to the calendar of a Committee of the 
Whole, On February 8, 1900, Mr. George E. Foss, of Illinois, during 
the call of committees in the morning hour, called up the bill (H, R. 
969) relating to the relief of certain men of the Navy from the charge 
of desertion. The effect of the bill was to remove the limitation of time 
which applications for relief might be received and acted on, 

Mr. Sereno E. Payne, of New York, made the point of order that the 
bill did not properly belong to the House Calendar, since it might 


involve a charge upon the Treasury in the shape of pensións or 
bounties, 


After debate, Mr. Speaker Henderson held: 


The Chair overrules the point of order, believing this does not im- 
pose any burden on the Government; it is simply beater gry gt | the time 
within which application may be made for. the removal of the char, 
of desertion. acing the record of desertion is the thing aimed at by 
this bill. Non constat that a dollar is due to anyone. The assump- 
tion is entirely too remote, and it seems to the Chair clear that if any 
bill can proper'y be on the House Calendar this can be. 


It turned out that Mr. Milton Sayler, of Ohio, was tempo- 
rarily in the Chair once, and he rendered a decision. Mr. 
Sayler was a very able Member of this House. I read section 
4810 of Hinds’ Precedents: 


A bill that 8 incidentally involve expense to the Government, but 
does not require it, is not subject to the point of order that it must be 
considered Ín Committee of the Whole. On July 25, 1876, the House 
was considering a bill to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, 
reported from the Committee on Mines and Mining, and pending when 
the morning hour expired on the 19th instant. 

Mr. John A. Kasson, of Iowa, made the point of order that the biil 
must receive its first consideration in a Committee of the Whole, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of Rule CXII. 


That is now section 3 of Rule XXIII. Mr. Kasson quoted this 
language of the bill: 


That coin notes of the denomination of $50 and multiples thereof 
up to $10,000 may, in the mode hereinafter R be paid by the 
several mints and assay offices at San Francisco. n ty, Phila. 
delphia, and New York for the net value of gold and silver bullion 
deposited thereat. 


And said: 
Now, if this bulllon is purchased by authority of law, it can not be 
pun without money, and no money can be taken, or property of any 
ind, without authority of law; so that in the very first few lines of the 
bill you find that there is an express appropriation either of money or 
property. 
Mr. Sayler overruled the point of order. 
Here is one of Mr. Speaker Carlisle’s decisions. I read sec- 
tion 4811 of Hinds’ Precedents: 


Sec. 4811. To require consideration in Committee of the Whole a bill 
must show on its face that it involves an expenditure of money, prop- 
erty, etc. On May 17, 1884, the House was considering a bill of the 
House (H. R. 6074) to change the eastern and northern judicial dis- 
tricts of the State of Texas, and to attach a part of the Indian Terri- 
tory to said districts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. John H. Rogers, of Arkan made the point of order against 
the bill that it should be considered in the Committee of the ole. 
He said that by providing for holding a term of court twice a year at 
a certain point, Increased +g gettin in the way of rent would be 
involved. Also, there would expenses for seals, etc., as processes 
7 nare to be issued. Then, there would be new offices for marshal, 
clerk, ete. 


Mr. Speaker Carlisle said: 


The Chair overrules the point of order. He thinks it goes beyond the 
limits of propriety on questions of this kind. It would be really difficult 


to imagine any legislation enacted by Congress that does not involve 
some expenditure. This may, but the expenditure is so clearly an inci- 
dent that the Chair does not think it brings the bill within the rule. 
The point of order is overruled. 


I read also section 4812: 


On April 24, 1886, the House was considering bill of the House (H. R. 
2929) to amend the act dividing the State of Missouri into two judicial 


districts, and to divide the eastern and western districts thereof into 
divisions, establish district and circuit courts of the United States 
therein, and provide for the times and places for holding such courts, 
and for other pu 


Mr. Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, made the point of order that the 
bill should go to the Committee of the Whole, 

After debate, the Speaker—Mr. Speaker Reed—held: 

The Chair desires to call the attention of the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Bland} to the rule which has heretofore been adhered to in the 
ecision of questions of this kind. It has been uniformly held that before 

a point of order of this character can be sustained It must appear with 
certainty that an additional appropriation will be . to execute 
the law if the bill shouid be passed. Now, it is true that this bill pro- 
vides for summoning jurors and for holding courts at these additional 
places in certain contingencies; that is, in case the county authorities 
rovide the necessary rooms, offices, etc. But all these courts are to 
held merely for the purpose of transacting Sie ae business in 
what now constitutes one district. Civil and crim proceedings are to 
be commenced in these courts; but the Chair has no means of determin- 
ing that the creation of these costs will not in fact diminish the cost of 
litigation instead of increasing it. 

So he overruled the point of order. 

Hinds’ Precedents, section 4821: On December 14, 1904, during 
the call of committees for the consideration of business on the 
House Calendar, the Committee on Mines and Mining proposed to 
consider the bill (H. R. 1954) to authorize the exploration and 
purchase of mines within the boundaries of private land claims. 
Mr. Sereno E. Payne, of New York, made the point of order that 
the bill required consideration in Committee of the Whole, and 
therefore was not properly on the House Calendar. After debate, 
Speaker Cannon ruled: 

The point of order is made to the legislation here in the bill under 
Rule III. which is as follows— 

Then he quotes the rule: 

The Chair has read hurriedly this bill, and takes the statement of the 

entleman from Iowa, which conforms to the gpa recollection of the 
ir, that the t made by the Spanish or Mexican Government prior 
to the treaty of peace with Mexico reserved minerals. 

Mr. Speaker Cannon concluded: 


Upon the face of this bill there does not seem to be any charge 
upon the Treasury in the language of the rule “involving a tax or 
charge upon the people.” In other words, it takes a roundabout 
argument to show that the Government is to be charged, or that the 
people are to be charged, by virtue of this legislation. And after the 
argument is made, the Chair apprehends that it would still be in the 
nir as to whether a charge is made yo se the ple by the proposed 
legislation, So that under prior decisions that the Chair will not now 
take time to read, made by Mr. Speaker Carlisle and by Mr. Speaker 
Reed, it seems to the Chair that the point or order is not well taken. 

There are 10 or 12 other decisions along the same line. 


The point of order is overruled. 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the naval appropriation 
bill and naval legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
GETT] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the naval appropriation bill and naval legislation. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the Army appropriation 
bill, and move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 17498) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1917, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Senate amendment, 

Mr. HAY. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the 
Senate amendment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the Senate amendment be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me the 
least we can do is to read the amendment. Here ts a long 
amendment that has never been considered in the House, never 
been considered in the Senate, never been considered by a com- 
mittee of the House, never been considered by a committee of the 
Senate. I think at least we ought to read it. 

Mr. HAY. It was considered 

Mr. MANN. It was considered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia ond the conferees. 

Mr. HAY. Considered by the Senate committee. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it never was considered by the Senate com- 
mittee. It ought to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment, 
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Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I have promised to yield some time to 
the gentleman from Ilinois if he desires it. I also promised to 
yield to two gentlemen from Minnesota, Mr. STEENERSON and 
Mr. MILLER. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Wyoming want? 

Mr. MONDELL. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the acceptance of the Senate 
nmendments to the Army bill illustrate very interestingly a 
number of things, among others the subserviency of the Con- 
gress to the Executive. We are not in war. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is this the weak and vacillating Executive 
that has been talked abont? 

Mr. MONDELL, Sometimes weak, sometimes vacillating. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is the same Executive criticized by 
Candidate Hughes, is it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. And sometimes exceedingly stiff necked, 
Weak and vaciliating when strength and continuity of purpose 
would be wise and well, and stiff necked and persistent when 
that attitude is harmful and injurious to the interests of the 
country. f t 

We are not at war, but, as the President says, we are seeing 
sparks all around, and we have all of our forces on the Mexican 
border, including 125,000 of the militia. We are well into the 
fiscal year, and yet no provision has been made for our Military 
Establishment except the provision extending the appropria- 
tions of last year. 

In this condition of affairs when the President is insisting 
that everybody everywhere shall give way in their views and 
opinions in order to aid preparedness the President has the 
military bill brought to him. There is no claim that it does not 
provide adequately for the Military Establishment. There is 
no doubt about the importance of having these moneys avail- 
able. But the President had insisted that Congress, contrary 
to the rules of beth bodies, should place on this military appro- 
priation bill legislation providing for the entire revision of the 
Articles of War, and because that revision of the Articles of 
War in one rather unimportant particular did not square with 
the President's view or that of the War Department, did not ex- 
actly follow the draft of the bill that the War ənt sent 
to Congress, because of that situation the military bill with 
the fiscal year well begun and no provision for the care of the 
troops except a resolution continuing old appropriations, the 
President vetoes the Army bill and takes the chances of a 
controversy or disagreement with Congress on a difference of 
opinion as to one relatively unimportant matter, holding up 
appropriations for the Army indefinitely. 

What Congress should have done was to have passed the 
bill over the President's veto and then proceeded properly and 
decently and in order te consider the question involved between 
the Executive view and the House view in this matter of legis- 
lation. 

That is one of the important things that this situation illus- 
trates. 

It illustrates furthermore how little the executive depart- 
ments understand just what it is they desire in legislation, 
how little they understand the effect of the legislation that 
they call on Congress to enact, and on behalf of which bills are 
vetoed if Congress does not follow the Executive dictation. It 
is certainly not over three weeks, possibly less time than that, 
that this legislation was sent to the Senate from the War 
Department with the expectation that it be enacted in just the 
form in which it was presented. The Senate did its part. 
Some gentlemen in the House objected to certain provisions, 
and they were taken from the bill. The bill was yetoed, rein- 
troduced without the Articles of War, passed the House, and 
the Articles of War restored in the Senate, and comes back to 
the House. Does it come back in the form that the Executive 
wanted it a short time ago? No. It is true that in substance 
the Congress has now placed in the bill the provision demanded 
by the President; but as a matter of fact the language differs 
considerably from the language originally insisted upon by the 
executive department, and except for the fact that the gentle- 
man from Virginia knew more about these things than the 
executive department knew we would have written into law at 
the behest of the executive department a provision that nobody 
would have approved and that nobody wanted. 

The controversy all arose over the question of whether or not 
men on the retired list should be under military control. As the 
language stated it, as originally presented to the Congress by the 
War Department, it was: 
all officers and soldiers belonging to the armies of the United States. 


So, had we accepted the language of the Executive we would 
have placed, as I understand it, under military control all of the 
civilian reserves of the country—Officers’ Reserve Corps and En- 
listed. Reserve Corps. 

What I am curious about is this: Had we accépted the pro- 
visions just as they were handed to us from the executive de- 
partment, would the bill have been vetoed because not satis- 
factory, or is the department still willing to accept its own lan- 
guage when enacted by Congress, although it accomplishes much 
more than they set out to accomplish? I am not altogether cer- 
tain that there is not something in the contention of the Execu- 
tive, I am not altogether certain that the bill as we passed it tn 
the first instance was not somewhat objectionable along the lines 
suggested by the President; but the way to remedy that defect, 
if defect it was, was by calling the attention of Congress to it 
when the bill was signed and urging legislation to cure the situa- 
tion thus created if in the opinion of Congress it was a situation 
which ought to be cured, It seems to me it is about time that the 
Congress asserted its independence occasionally in matters of 
this sort. When we have taken care of the departments of the 
Government, provided for the needs of the Army at a time when 
the troops in the field need these appropriations, no Executive, in 
my opinion, is justified in vetoing a bill because of some minor 
matter in disagreement between the Executive and the Congress, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the 
real issues and the Democratic hurdy-gurdy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the manner 
stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection., 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the general conditions 
of business in the country and also upon the Democratic rev- 
enue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MeCtuxriol. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record in reply to certain charges 
that are being circulated in my district. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in reply to 
certain charges circulated in his district. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, we have recently 
heard in this House groan{ngs and lamentations because the 
Republican Party has as its nominee one who had been a Justice 
of our Supreme Court. Something of those same bewailings has 
been noted also in a few papers of the country. It is significant 
that in every instance they come from Democratic Party workers, 
never from the American people; from the blindly partisan 
Democratic press, never from those publications that reflect pub- 
lic sentiment. 

It is a desperate effort on the part of those whose place of 
power depends upon Democratic victory to find something they 
ean criticize in the opposing candidate. Their extremity reveals 
the strength and greatness of the Republican nominee. [Ap- 
pluuse on the Republican side.] Naturally they are troubled, 
and deeply so. 

These idle and petty whines demonstrate that Democracy 
has searched the character and public life of the Republican 
candidate in vain to find a single trait, a single act, they dare 
to attack. Charles E. Hughes stands a mountain of true worth. 
In that majestic presence Democracy does well to whine. They 
are sore troubled. They are deeply worried. They are grasping 
at straws. So they complain that we reached into too high a 
place to secure the next President. They forget that no char- 
acter is too high, no position too exalted, to yield when our 
country calls. No citizen of this land, no matter what his place 
or position, should ever be beyond the call of his country in the 
hour of his country's need. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
And what a need is that of our country to-~lay! A country 
whose national honor is all but lost, whose finances are in ruins, 
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whose millions are crying out for help, needs the highest, the 


strongest, the best in all the land. So our country asks for 
Hughes. He is n candidate only because the Nation so wills. 
He sought no added glory, no honor for himself. He was never 
n seeker for the nomination. He refused to ask for it or consent 
that he be considered a candidate for it. Yet the Nation knew it 
wanted Hughes, and the Nation would not be denied. Our coun- 
try in distress drafted him to redeem our national honor and 
secure future prosperity for our land. He is to be the next 
President, because the people of our country demand him. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

And so Democracy is sad. Very sad when they reflect how 
their candidate thrust himself upon them, He was elected on a 
platform that pledged him to but one term. Most of the Demo- 
crats hereabout desired him to have one term, just one term. 
{Laughter on the Republican side,] That desire has been grow- 
ing as the recent months, with all their miserable mistakes, have 
rolled by. But he willed otherwise. Whether Democrats want 
him or not, whether Democrats believe in him or not, whether 
Democrats think he can win or not, they have no choice; him 
they must have. No Democrat in Washington is allowed to 
breathe unless he shouts for Wilson. Wilson wills to be the 
Democratic nominee, and Wilson is the Democratie Party. So 
Democracy eats the platform of 1912, and conscious of its own 
burden whines because the Republicans have named such a 
splendid man. 

But in this they use poor judgment. One would think from 
some of these remarks that no court judge was ever a candidate 
for a political office before. They should enlarge their knowl- 
edge of history and that of their party. 

In practically every presidential election from the days of 
Washington till now Supreme Court Justices have been either 
prominently mentioned or actual candidates for party nomina- 
tion, 

Indeed, our first Chief Justice, John Jay, of New York, a 
most distinguished jurist, was twice a candidate for the office 
of governor of the State of New York while he was a member 
of our Supreme Court. The first time, in 1792, he did not resign 
and was defeated. The second time he resigned as Chief Jus- 
tice and was elected. 

In the election of 1796 we find James Iredell, of North Caro- 
lina, a Justice of our Supreme Court, a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and he received three electoral votes. 

A few years later, in 1816, we find that the great John Mar- 
shall, of Virginia, probably the most influential jurist that 
ever sat on any court, while serving as Chief Justice of our 
Supreme Court, was a receptive candidate for the Vice Presl- 
dency, receiving four electoral votes. Thus we see at the very 
outset of our history, in the very beginning of our Government, 
during the lifetime of those giant men who formed the struc- 
ture of our Government and infused the spirit into our insti- 
tutions, it was considered meet and proper in the highest sense, 
and, in fact, conducive to the best interests of our Nation that 
Justices of our Supreme Court should be available material for 
the high office of President. 

John McLean, of Ohio, was a Supreme Court Justice for a 
third of a century, and we find that during a period of almost 
80 years he was at every presidential election a candidate for 
the Presidency. In 1832 he was Ohio's candidate. In 1848 he 
came before the Buffalo convention of the Free Soil Party a 
candidate for the Presidency. Again, in 1856, when the Republi- 
can Party held its first national convention at Philadelphia, 
he was a candidate for the nomination and received 196 votes 
against John C. Fremont. Again, in 1860, he was a candidate 
for the Republican nomination in the Chicago convention that 
nominated Abraham Lincoln. 

Then in 1868 we find another distinguished Democrat, no 
less a personage than Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, a candidate for the Democratic nomination to 
the office of President of the United States. But he was de- 
feated by Horatio Seymour. Perhaps some of my Democratic 
friends will object to this designation of Salmon P. Chase as a 
Democrat, inasmuch as he was a member of Lincoln’s Cabinet. 
Mr. Chase was selected by President Lincoln solely on account 
of his ability and his well-known and vigorous views on the 
slavery question. Mr. Chase was a Democrat. In his letter 
to the Democratic national committee, written just before the 
Democratic convention, Mr. Chase wrote: 

For more than a quarter of a century I have been in my political 
views and sentiments a Democrat. 

In 1872 we find David Davis, a member of our Supreme Court, 
nominated by the Labor Reform Party for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. A little later on, but the same year, 
we find him a candidate for the nomination before the Liberal 
Republican convention at Cincinnati, that finally nominated 


Horace Greeley. Five years later, in 1877, this same Supreme 
Court Justice, while still a member of the court, was eleeted by 
the Democrats of Illinois to the office of United States Senator 
to succeed John A. Logan. In accepting the nomination of the 
Labor Reform Party, Justice Davis correctly expressed that 
attitude which should be assumed and maintained by the jus- 
tices of our court. He said: 

The Chief Magistracy of the Republic should neither be sought nor 
denied by any American. 

Again in 1880 we find another prominent Democrat, a mem- 
ber of our Supreme Court, a candidate for the Presidency. I 
refer to Justice Stephen J. Field, of California, who was an 
active candidate for the Democratic nomination at the Cin- 
cinnati convention. His nomination was only prevented by the 
sudden rising of a strong sentiment against him on account of a 
decision rendered, which marked him, as the people thought, as 
one who held pro-Chinese opinions. Again in 1884 Justice Field 
was before the country a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. However, the Democratic State convention of California 
passed a resolution opposing his candidacy, apparently on the 
Same old grounds, and Mr. Field was defeated. 

But let us come down near the present hour. Can it be 
possible that Democracy can not remember back a dozen years? 
Can it be they have forgotten that their convention at St. Louis, 
refusing to accept Bryan—the only time they did refuse him— 
reached over into the highest court of the State of New York, 
took Judge Alton B. Parker therefrom, and made him their 
presidential nominee? 

In that same year the State Democratic convention of New 
York nominated Justice Herrick of their supreme court for 
governor. 

Even now, in the campaign at hand, Democracy in the State 
of New York is about to nominate as its candidate for governor 
Justice Seabury of their supreme court. Some Democrat may 
arise to remark that there is a difference between selecting a 
State judge and a United States judge for a political office. 
No sophistry in the world, no political bias can possibly spell 
any difference between the two. The principle is identically, 
exactly the same. Any difference that can be shown is less 
than the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
Any attempt to show a difference is but puerile effort, making 
them ridiculous as they vainly endeavor to justify their own 
nomination of Parker, and at the same time attack the nomina- 
tion of Hughes. 

Away with this chicanery, quibbling, and whining. Demo- 
cratic justices of the Supreme Court from the beginning of 
our Government have aspired to the office of President of the 
United States. Democracy throughout the land has at frequent 
intervals, and quite consistently, engaged itself in an effort to 
have a Supreme Court judge nominated and elected President, 
It now does not lie in their mouth to criticize, if criticism were 
well founded. But it is not well founded. It has no foundation 
at all. The people of our country rule the land. They made 
their own governmental] institutions; they elect and place in 
power men to discharge the functions of government. It is in 
their power and it should be within their power at any time 
to call upon any citizen for any important work. In this hour 
the people of our land haye emphatically called Mr. Hughes 
from the work of a judge to the work of the Chief Executive 
of this land. The call is clear and emphatic; it is his duty - 
to obey. In so doing he responds to the call of patriotism and is 
in accord with the spirit of our institutions. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I now yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, some time ago, in response 
to inquiries of the War Department, the Secretary announced 
that after September 1 members of the National Guard mustered 
into the service of the United States who could show bona fide 
intention of entering or returning to colleges or schools at the 
beginning of the fall term would be sent home. This was in 
response to a considerable clamor on the part of parents through- 
out the country, who desired that their boys should not lose the 
advantages of education. This demand has been extended to 
others. I received a letter to-day from a prominent man in my 
district in which he explains that his son is also a member of 
the National Guard in the service of the country on the border, 
that he has been a newspaper reporter, that he has been intend- 
ing to get an education as soon as he could earn money enough 
by his own efforts to pay for it, but that he would have to earn 
some more money than he has now, and that he is not getting 
any more than he spends while serving the country, and, there- 
fore, this gentleman desires his son should be released because 
he wants him to have a chance to get an education in that way, 
by first earning the money and going to school and taking a 
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course in journalism; He says that it is all right to provide 
that boys whose parents are rich enough to send them to school 
should be released, but that it is a discrimination in favor of 
the rich and against the poor man. If you allow a wealthy 
man’s boy to be released, but keep the poor man’s boy there, it 
is an unjust discrimination. Speaking of his own son, he says 
that he is not figuring on going to school this coming year for 
the reason that he is not financially situated so that he can 
afford to send him. Mr. Speaker, as a matter of fairness I be- 
lieve that young men of poor parents should be treated as favor- 
ably by the Government as young men whose parents are more 
capable of equipping their sons with a suitable education. This 
gentleman continues: 

If mins are allowed to go from the front back to school, then my 
son ought to be allowed to go back to his work and in that way secure 
funds to pay the expenses of an education. If he is kept at the front 
and the schoolboy is let go, then who can say that the Government ts 
not in favor of the classes. who can say that the boy of poor parents 
is given the same chance as the boy of rich parents? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe such letters would not be written if we 
were facing a great emergency or a great national crisis, but 
the fact is that It is dawning upon the people of the United 
States that there is no sufficient reason for the taking of these 
23 boys of the National Guard and keeping them on the 

rder. 

The exigency is not apparent to them. Many of them seem to 
think that it looks as if it were more of a political campaign 
than anything else. Now, I noticed in the morning paper that 
the great Secretary of War, who no doubt has earned his mili- 
tary laurels on many a hard-fought battlefield, is also at the 
front, imitating, I suppose, the emperors and kings of Europe, 
who before, or rather behind, the battle front are encouraging 
their soldiers to the last measure of sacrifice—although there is 
a slight difference between that example and the example of 
the Secretary of War of the United States 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. I yield the gentleman from Minnesota three min- 
utes, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr: Speaker, the Secretary of War has 
gone to the frent, not to the front of Mexico but to the battle 
front of Maine, where he tells these anxious parents in Minne- 
sota and the other States that their boys are at the front; that 
their boys are winning bloodless victories on the border. Here 
is a Cabinet officer, drawing $12,000 or $12,500 a year, taking 
a week’s time at a cost of three or four hundred dollars to the 
Government, neglecting very important duties at Washington 
and going off on an electioneering tour [laughter on the Repub- 
lican side] at public expense! In view of these performances 
can we blame the American people for suspecting that possibly 
the whole military movement may have something to do with 
politics. I am not making any charge, but I say these letters 
we are receiving show that the people of the United States are 
beginning to be more and more suspicious that this mobilization 
is one dictated more by political than military reasons, and to 
suspect that there is no hope of getting the boys back until after 
election. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

While the Secretary of War is on the stump, let us hope he 
will tell the people something about this subject. it requires 
explanation and the people look to him to give it. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 

- from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON ]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the matter now before us 
illustrates what terrible doses the American people are being 
compelled to take as the result of the agitation for prepared- 
ness. Measures which would not have been considered for a 
moment under ordinary circumstances are now being put 
through Congress without a moment’s consideration. We have 
before us the Army appropriation bill with a Senate amend- 
ment, which means the adoption of new articles of war. We 
are expected to accept without reading and without the pre- 
tense of consideration, so far as the details are concerned, a com- 
plete code of laws for the government of our Army. These 
laws not merely define all military offenses, but also constitute 
a complete code of procedure and govern to the remotest detail 
the soldier’s life. They are comprised in many articles. They 
contain many serious and important provisions. We are lay- 
ing down rules and establishing regulations for the contro! of 
men and for the deprivation of their liberty, and even of their 
lives. One of these articles of war provides that if an en- 
listed man shall make any show of violence whatever against 
a superior officer he shall suffer death no matter what his 
provocation may have been. That penalty, that extremely 
severe article, this Congress, the representatives of the great 
American people, are adopting without debate, without con- 
sideration, and I dare say, Mr. Speaker, absolutely without 
knowledge of what we are doing. [Applause.] 


We are doing this because the Senate—I will not say Senate, 
beeause the Senate is the mere puppet of the situation, just as 
the House is—but because the militaristic influences that have 
clutched this country by the throat, have seized this occasion 
as an opportunity to take advantage of the terror which they 
have deliberately inspired in the breasts of the people. The 
militarists are taking advantage of the opportunity to force 
down the throats of the people measures which otherwise 
Congress would not for a moment seriously consider. 

But this is a small part of what we are having to bear. We 
ought not to gag at this kind of thing because we are standing 
for a great many worse things. I stand on the floor and pro- 
test against the enormous waste of money, against the hun- 
dreds of millions being cast to the winds. However, my atti- 
tude is that I would much rather take this money and dump 
it in the middle of the ocean than to spend it in the way it is 
being spent by Congress. I would rather see this money lost 
entirely. I would rather see the amount of labor and property 
that it represents completely destroyed by some great catas- 
trophe than to see the creation of un-American militaristic or- 


‘ganizations such as are provided for in these so-called pre- 


paredness measures. 

I got upon my feet, Mr. Speaker, chiefly, however, to call 
attention to a provision in the national-defense act, approved 
June 3. 1916. I think the attention of the American people ought 
to be called to the fact that we have had conscription incor- 
porated into our laws. It is now possible, as a general provi- 
sion of law and as a permanent part of our law, to take peace- 
able citizens out of their homes, who have never belonged to the 
militia, and put them into the ranks and send them to the front 
to fight. This power of conscription is not retained by Congress, 
as it ought to be, but is given to the Executive, and may be 
exerted by him without consulting Congress. Did you know 
that, gentlemen of the Congress? Do the American people 
realize that? No. I will guarantee there are not a dozen Mem- 
bers who realize that the condition to which I refer has arisen, 
The purpose of my rising is to call attention to it. I think Con- 
gress ought to know, and I think the people we speak for ought 
to know. $ 

I refer to section 79 of the national-defense act, the section 
which provides for militia reserves, and particularly to a clause 
of that section, as follows: 

If for any reason there shall not be barre ge voluntary enlistments to 
keep the reserve battalions at the strength, a suficient num- 
ber of the unorganized militia shall be drafted into the service of the 
United States to maintain each of such ba ons at the proper strength. 

By the phrase unorganized militia ” all men between 18 and 
45 years of age who do not belong to the National Guard are 
included. 

Section 79 provides that when militia regiments have been 
called into the Federal service, as provided by other sections of 
the act, reserve battalions shall be created at home to supply 
any losses the militia may suffer while in service. The entire 
section 79 is as follows: 

Sec. 79. Reserve battalions for recruit training: When members of 
the National Guard and the enlisted reserve thereof of any State, Terri- 
torx, or the District of Columbia shall have been brought into the service 
of the United States in time of war, there shall immediately or- 
ganized, either from such enlisted reserve or from the unorganized 
militia, in such State, Territory, or District, one reserve battalion for 
each regiment of Infantry or Cavalry, or each 9 batteries of Field 
Artillery, or each 12 companies of Coast Artille: brought into the 
service of the United States, and such reserve battalion shall constitute 
the fourth hattalion of any such regiment or 12 companies of Coast 
Artillery. Reserve battalions shail consist of 4 companies of suvh 
strength as may be prescribed by the President of the United States, 
When the members of three or more regiments of the National Guard 
of any State, Territory, or District shall have been brought mto the 
service of the United States, the reserve battalions of such regiments 
may be organized Into provisional regiments and higher units. If {or 
any reason there shall not be enough voluntary enlixtments to kecp the 
reserve battalions af the prescri st: th, d sufficient number of the 
unorganized militia shall be drafted into the service of the United States 
to maintain each of such battalions at the proper strength. As vavan- 
cies occur from death or other causes in any organization in the service 
of the United States and composed of men taken from the National 
Guard, men shall be transferred from the reserve battalions to the 
organizations in the field so that such organizations may be maintained 
at war strength. Officers for the reserve battalions provided for herein 
shall be drafted from the National Guard Reserve or Coast Artiller 
companies of the National Guard or the Officers’ Reserve Corps, suc 
officers to be taken, If practicable, from the States, respectively, in which 
the battalions shall be organized. Officers and noncommissioned officers 
returned to their home stations because of their aai to perform 
active field service may be assigned to reserve battalions for duty, and 
all soldiers invalided home shall be assigned to and carried on the rolls 
of reserve battalions until returned to duty or until discharged. [Italics 
not In original.] 

Mr. HAY. That section only applies in time of war? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. But the gentleman says when they are called into 
the service. It is only in time of war. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. That is the time they can 
be called into service. 
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Mr. HAY. They ean: be called like they are now: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I trust the gentleman will not lead 
me away on that, unless he will give me more time. 

Mr. HAY. I wanted to call attention to the fact, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let us not get away from the point, 
gentlemen,.and that is this: That section 79 of the national 
defense act provides for the creation of reserve battalions for 
the militia when in time of war the militia is. called into, serv- 
ice. Are those reserve battalions going te be created by volun- 
tary enlistments? Are men to be givem the option of saying 
that they sball be enlisted in these reserve battalions? Not at 
all. They are to be conseripted. That is the thing I protest 
against. If there is anything hateful to me it is the conscrip- 
tion of American citizens for compulsory military service. It 
is slavery to militarism. wholly at war with American ideals. 

Now, then, how did section 79 get into the bill? It was not 
in the national-defense act when it was introduced. When the 
committee reported it and laid the act before the House it was 
not there. During the consideration of the bill in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. presented what he called “a eommittee: amendment.” 
The discussion occurred on March 22, 1916, and may be found 
on page 4648 of the CONGRESSIONAL Record.. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hay] at that time said that it was s committee 
amendment. The gentleman said: 

This. 8 was pre 


HAYDED 
the bill. 


occurred will be obviated 


Some further discussion on the subject ensued. The gentle- 
man from Arizona diseussed it, and other remarks were made 
on it, but never once was the attention of Congress called to 
the fact that it was proposed by that amendment to place in 
the power of the Executive the right to conscript men that had 
never belonged to the militia. It was contemplated, so far as 
the diseussion indicates, that they. would be enlisted, and, mark 
you, gentlemen, the word “drafted” did not appear in the 
amendment. The word “called” was used, which was wholly 
consistent with the voluntary enlistment. 

The amendment offered was long and prolix. It was impos- 
sible for a Member sitting here and hearing it read and not hav- 
ing his attention particularly directed to it to understand that 
under that amendment men might be conscripted into service. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] said: 

Mr. Chair this seems to be rather an important provision and we 
can not tell from hearing it read just what it does. 

When the explanation as to what it meant was made, was 
there anything said about conscription? Not a word. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like some more 
time. 

Mr. HAY. How much more time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Five minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
sonsent that the gentleman may have 10 minutes more. This is 
A treat to me. I did not heùr the truth about these things at all. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I believe I control the time, and T 
have given the gentleman the time he asked for, namely, five 
minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I hope to finish in that time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In that form, using the word “ called,” 
the bill was passed by the House. It went into the Senate and 
was reported with the word “ called” in there, and the Senate 
passed it in that form. I hope the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay] will note what I am saying, because I do not want 
to misrepresent this thing, and I want him to call my attention 
to it if I am in error. The Senate passed the bill with many 
amendments, but not changing section 79, leaving the word 
“called ” in it, and it came back here to the House. The House 
dissented from the Senate amendments and appointed conferees. 
The conferees consulted and came back and reported. The con- 
ferees’ report was quite voluminous. It consisted of the act in 
the form in which it was subsequently signed by the President. 
But the conferees had changed the word “ called” to “ drafted.” 

Nothing was said by the conferees in their report about this 
word having been changed. Nobody called attention to it. I 
ask you gentlemen who feel some curiosity about this matter 
to look into the Recorp and see the report of the committee of 
conference and see if you can find a syllable there that would 
call your attention to the fact that an important change had 
been made in the language of section 79. 


But what do we find in the conference committee's report 
that was adopted by the House? We find that the word 
“drafted” has been substituted for called.“ Now what have 
we: got? If we have war declared against some little country 
to-morrow, these militia regiments that have been sent to the 
border would. haye their reserve battalions created if the law 
is carried out. In recruiting them will the President say, Let 
all good, patriotic men come forward and enlist’? No. He 
need not say that if he does not think well of it. He cam go 
to your home and can take your boy against his will, who never 
belonged to the militia, who knows nothing about it. He can 
go into your home, into the home of your neighbor, into the 
home of the good Quaker, whose soul rebels against war and 
the thought of war. As soon as there is sickness or any other 
loss in the ranks, these young men can be conscripted and put 
into the ranks and obliged to do duty as soldiers. 

Never before in American history has such a thing been done. 

Congress has passed conscription measures—one or two feeble 
attempts at coercion into: the military service—but never before 
has the American Congress authorized the President in time 
of war or at any other time at his discretion te conscript citi- 
zens for service in the Army, 
I protest against conscription. I protest against it as un- 
American. I protest against the way by which this measure 
was passed. I protest against such a thing being done without 
the people of this country being consulted. We have departed 
from our ideals. We have departed from the things that are 
consistent with American institutions, and we have done it 
ignorantly and blindly. We have not been fully advised of 
what we were doing. As one who has only recently entered the 
House T protest against such methods, I protest against such 
a departure from our ideals. 

I protest against the abdication by Congress of its proper 
functions and authority. Never shall I agree that the American 
Congress shall surrender to any executive or military authority 
its right and duty to say when our citizens shall be forced into 
line and fed to cannon. [Applause.]} 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 14 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from Minois 
IMr. Mann.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I just want to refer to a little 
matter in a somewhat facetious vein. One of our distinguished 
Members [Mr. Evans] the other day obtained leave to insert 
in the Reconp an editorial by that distinguished gentleman, 
Willian Jennings Bryan, entitled Deserving Demoerats,” and 
it was inserted in the Record of the day after the House last 
met. I happened to notice this little statement in the editorial: 

As an official, I enforced the civil-service law to. the letter, and upon 
my resignation received from the employees of the State Department, 


more than 90 per cent of whom were under the civil-service law; a 
watch which I prize as a priceless treasure. 


Mr. Bryan has been accused of putting men in the State 


Department regardless of the civil-service law. Holding up his 


hands to heaven, he says: 

I enforced the civil-service law to the letter. 

Far be it from Mr. Bryan to violate any law. I read now 
section 1784 of the Revised Statutes, which undoubtedly is 
entirely familiar to such a distinguished gentleman and law 
giver. This is in reference to the watch presented to him by 
employees, 90 per cent of whom he says were in the classified 
service. Section 1784 of the Revised Statutes. reads: 


I suppose that is the reason the President fired him. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] Declaring in one moment, 
with virtuous indignation, that he enforced the letter of the 
civil-service law, which statement itself is not correct, in the 
next he prizes the result of the violation of the law which he 
committed when he accepted a watch given to him as a dona- 
tion by the employees under him. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentleman a 
moment? 


Mr. MANN. Yes. ~ 

Mr. HILL. Is not a question of veracity distinctly raised 
between Secretary Bryan. and Secretary Lansing by Secretary 
Lansing's statement this morning that a certain large number 
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of employees were taken into the State Department without 
regard to the civil-service law? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, of course, I do not take that part of Mr. 
Bryan’s statement seriously about his having enforced the 
ciyil-service law to the letter. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Is it not a fact 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Is it not a fact that Mr. Bryan 
accepted the watch after his resignation had been presented and 
accepted? 

Mr. MANN. No. The money was raised while Mr. Bryan was 
Secretary of State. The watch was purchased while he was 
Secretary of State. He knows it, and he knew he was violating 
the law. But what difference does it make? He is above the 
law. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, after the remarks of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], in which he undertakes to 
charge, by inference if not specifically, that either I or the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Military Affairs put something over on 
the Congress about which they did not know anything, I think I 
ought to make some answer to that charge. 

If the gentleman did not know about it, he ought to have 
known about it. It was his duty to know about it, and if he 
did not know about it he does not understand the English lan- 
guage. Here was an amendment offered on the floor of the 
House, discussed in the Committee of the Whole for half an 
hour or more. Yet the gentleman says that the Congress and 
the people of the country did not know it and do not know it 
now, until he has been kind enough to enlighten us and tell us 
what we have done. He bases his criticism on the fact that the 
word “call” was stricken out and the word “draft” substi- 
tuted in conference. I do not now recollect whether that is 
true or not, but what is the difference between the President 
being authorized to call men out and to draft them? ‘There is 
no difference, so far as the President is concerned. But the 
history of this legislation is that when the committee came to 
consider the proposition made by the gentleman from Arizona 
IMr. Harz] as to the raising of these reserve battalions in 
time of war—and it is only in time of war—the committee be- 
lieved that it was a good thing to do, in view of the experience 
of this country during the Civil War. The gentleman seems to 
forget that Congress has the power to confer upon the Presi- 
dent the power to draft. That is all that the Congress hus 
done in this case. It has conferred upon the President the 
power to draft under certain circumstances and in time of war, 
not in time of peace. The gentleman forgets that the United 
States Government in the Civil War resorted to the draft, and 
had to do it. He forgets that the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica resorted to the draft, and had to do it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Were not those drafts under direct 
authorization of Congress? 

Mr. HAY. And is not this under a direct authorization of 
Congress? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has Congress ever before in the history 
of our country authorized the President to draft generally, as 
a part of the general law? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; during the Civil War; and we have done 

the same thing now, nothing more, except to give the President 
the power to draft in time of war to fill up certain battalions 
in order to take the place of regiments which are in the field, 
and which may be decimated, members of which may be sick or 
sent home invalided. That is all we have done, and I assert 
that it is a wise provision. It is a provision taken in time. 
It is a provision of preparedness, and everybody who knows 
anything knows that if this country ever gets into a war with 
a first-class power, or any other power, you will never be able 
to raise an army through the volunteer system, but you will 
be compelled to resort to the draft. There can be no question 
about that. If it was true in the Civil War on both sides, it 
will inevitably be true in any other war which we may wage. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to ask the gentleman, with 
reference to the Civil War draft, if that was not an exercise 
of the power of Congress directly and for a specific purpose 
and for a specific time, and was it not wholly different in its 
nature from a general authorization of the Executive in all 
cases and any cases where we may be at war to conscript men 
for service? 

Mr. HAY. No; 


there is no difference whatever between the 


two. This is the exercise of the power of Congress to confer 
upon the President the right to draft in time of war, in specific 
circumstances and for a specific purpose, and not a general 


draft. The President under this could not draft everybody in 
the country. 

He could only draft a certain number of men to fill up cer- 
tain battalions, 

The gentleman, with tears in his eyes, talks about drafting 
Quakers into the service of the United States, not knowing that 
the very act which he is criticizing provides that men who 
have religious opinions which prevent them from going to war 
are exempted from all service. The gentleman ought to know 
what he is talking about when he undertakes to make criticisms 
of that character. I now call for the previous question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. HAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like the gentleman to call the 
ce of the House to the specific provision to which he 
refers. 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman will give me -a copy of the 
national-defense act, I will do it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, The provision which exempts Quakers. 

Mr. HAY. It does not mention them by name, but it exempts 
all persons whose religious opinions prevent their going to war. 

Mr. KAHN. Men whose religious scruples are against war. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is on page 36, : 

Mr. HAY. The provision is— 

And all persons who because of religious belief shall claim exemption 
from military service if the conscientious bolding of such belief b; 
such person shall be established under such regulations as the Presiden 
shall prescribe shall be exempted from militia service in a combatant 
capacity. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What section? 

Mr. HAY. Section 59, page 36. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. i 

On motion of Mr. Hay, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
— the Senate amendment was concurred in was laid on the 

able. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
CARTER, for 10 days, on account of sickness. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday 
next at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet next Tuesday at 11 a. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOLNT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 15522. An act to establish a national park service, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 15048. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of suid 
war; 

H. R. 17498. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 8234. An act to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16093. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the payment of drainage assessments on Indian lands in 
Oklahoma“; 

H. R. 14338. An act to authorize aids to navigation and for 
other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 15494. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 


war; 

H. R. 16290. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 


war; 

H. R. 17501. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mu- 
honing River in the State of Ohio; and 
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H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
act approved June 16, 1898. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 6024. An act to provide for the maintenance of a training 
camp on the military reservation of Fort Douglas, Utah; 

S. 6740. An act to correct the military record of Matthew ©. 
Butler, jr.; and 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution extending until April 15. 1917, 
the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 5718. An act to provide for an auxiliary reclamation project 
in connection with the Yuma project, Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

S. 703. An act to provide for the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation ; to provide for cooperation with the States in the promo- 
tion of such education in agriculture and the trades and in- 
dustries; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appro- 
priate money and regulate its expenditure; to the Committee on 
Education. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Speaker to lay before the 
House the bill H. R. 15316, and I move to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 15316) 
to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 17, after line 9, insert : 

“Sec. 28a. Upon the organization of the said commission the work 
of the Department of Labor, connected with the adjustment of claims 
of employees of the United States for injuries, shall cease, and all pend- 
ing investigations and proceedings in the Department of Labor in 
connection therewith shall be continued by the commission. AN clerks 
and employees now enguged in carrying on said work exclusively in the 
Department of Labor sball be transferred to and become employees of 
the commission at their present des and salaries.” 

Page 17, line 19, stri e out all after “appointed” down to and in- 
cluding “ positions,” line 21, and insert: “from lists of eligibles to be 
supplied by the Civil Service Commission, and in accordance with the 
civil-service law.“ 

Mr. WEBB. In regard to Senate amendment No. 1, I desire 
to move to concur in that amendment with an amendment. I 
offer this in lieu of the Senate amendment No. 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of amendment 1 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 28a. Upon the organization of said commission and nott- 
fication thereof to the heads of all executive departments, all commis- 
sions, or independent bureaus by or under which payments for com- 
pensation are now provided, to the effect that the commission is ready 
to take up the work evolved upon it by this act, the adjustment and 
settlement of such claims shall cease and determine by such executive 
departments, commissions, or independent bureaus, and all pending 
claims shall be transferred to and administered by the said commis- 
sion. All clerks and employees now maged in carrying on said work 
exclusively im the various executive departments, commissions, and 
independent bureaus shall be transferred to and become employees of 
the commission at their present grade and salaries.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to concur in the Senate amendment No. 1 with the amendment 
just read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
Senate amendment No. 2. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the Chair puts that motion will 
the gentleman from North Carolina yield to me for a question? 
It is beside the amendment that is before the House, and is a 
matter that I suggested to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp} 
subsequent to the passage of this bill. That is, whether a widow 
who marries an employee after he is injured will be entitled 
to the compensation provided in this measure? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think that is specifically provided for. 
I should think, however, that they would not allow it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read the bill there was no exception 
of such cases. In the District appropriation bill providing a 
pension fund for the firemen and policemen a distinct and 
special exemption was made applying to those widows who mar- 
ried subsequent to the retirement age or injury. I think such 
a provision should be incorporated in this measure. 

Mr. WEBB. ‘That is not in controversy, and we have no 
power to offer such an amendment now. 


Mr, STAFFORD. I am aware of that; but I was asking the 
gentleman if he was aware of any provision in the pension bill 
that would cover that. 

Mr. WEBB. I am not, but I would be ready to support one. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


EXPORT TRADE, 


Mr. WEBB. Now, Mr. Speaker, I call up the special order, 
H. R. 17350, to promote export trade, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, if that bill is 
called up to be considered, I shall make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

Mr. MANN. The only way that the gentleman from North 
Carolina can call up the bill is to move to go into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. It is a Union 
Calendar bill. 

Mr. WEBB. It ought not to be on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. But it is; and the only way it can be considered 
is to make a motion to go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WEBB. Very well, Mr. Speaker; I do not want it con- 
sidered if the gentleman from Illinois is going to make the point 
of no quorum. I shall ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman need not ask unanimous consent; 
he has a right to withdraw his motion, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois insist on 
his point of no quorum? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. If the gentleman from North 
Carolina withdraws his motion and the bill is not to be con- 
sidered t I do not desire to make the point of no quorum, 

The SP KER, The gentleman from North Carolina with- 
draws his motion and the gentleman from Illinois withdraws his 
point of order. 


SETTLEMENT BETWEEN KANSAS CITY & MEMPHIS RAILWAY BRIDGE 
CO. AND CRITTENDEN COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Chair lay be- 
fore the House the bill H. R. 10251, on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 10251. An act to authorize the Kansas Cit 
Bridge Co. to make a settlement with Crittenden 
other purposes. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the bill which originally 
passed the House authorized the Secretary of War to release 
the Kansas City & Memphis Railway Bridge Co, from the neces- 
sity of reconstructing an approach to a wagon way upon its 
paying to the county of Crittenden the sum of $12,000. The 
bill went to the Senate and that was amended so as to read 
$25,000. I move to concur in the Senate amendment; but the 
bill does not make it obligatory on the part of the bridge com- 
pany to accept the provisions of the bill. It may or may not do 
it, as it sees fit. It can avail itself of the advantages of the bill 
and not reconstruct the approaches or it may refuse to do it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas moves to 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendment was 


agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks ununi- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 


objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert the copy of 
contracts, telegrams, and letters so that it may be apparent on 
what information I first acted. This gives the whole trans- 
action, as I understand it: 

{In the Crittenden County court, January term, 1914, March 2.) 
In re Wagonway Approach to the Frisco Bridge—3666. 

The court having under consideration 97 5 and means whereby 
this matter might adjusted between Crittenden County and the 
bridge company along the Ines heretofore discussed between the parties 
interested—that is, the payment by the bridge company to Crittenden 
County, Ark., for the use and benefits of public highways leading to 
the Rock Island Bridge now being constructed across the Mississippi 
River at Memphis, Tenn., an equitable sum of money in consideration 
of permission granted by Congress itting the bridge company to 
abandon its n way and approaches to its bridge across the Missis- 
sipp! River at Memphis, Tenn. 

nd in order to get this matter before this court the court hereby 
names the following citizens a committee of three te take this matter 
up with the bridge 1 and report their findings to this court as 
early as possible: R. J. Southall, H. A. McGee, and W. R. McDaniel are 
— named as the committee. 


& yey og Railway 
‘ounty, Ark., and for 
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The clerk of the county court will notify them and furnish them 
a copy of this order, also send a copy of this order to J. E. Hutchin- 
son, Springfield, Mo. 


J. B. THompson 
Judge. 
Marcu 2, 1914. f 
{In county court, Crittenden County, Ark., Oct. 5, 1914.] 


To Hon. J. B. THOMPSON, - 
County Judge: 

We, the undersigned committee, heretofore 1 by this court to 
undertake the settlement or compromise with the Kansas City & Mem- 
phis Railway & Bridge Co., with reference to a reconstruction of the 
west approach to said bridge or a money settlement in lieu thereof, beg 
leave to report that we at once took up this matter with the officials 
of the Kansas City & la Railway & Bridge Co., and also with 
the proper officials of the St. Louis & San Franc Railroad Co., also 
with the receivers thereof, James W. Lusk, W. C. Nixon, and William 
B. Biddle, and after considerable correspondence pro and con have 
reached a settlement which we belleve will be fair and equitable to all 
parties concerned. 

We have made a proposition to the above-named receivers to pay to 
Crittenden County the sum of $12,000 to be used in the construction of 
and improvement of public nighways in said county, and that this com- 
mittee with the consent and approval of the county court would have 
our Representatives in Congress to pass a bill relieving said Kansas 
City & Memphis Railway & Bridge Co. from reconstru g and main- 
taining the west approach to said 2 1 55 

This proposition was accepted by F. G. Jonah, chief 1157 8 of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. on August 28, 1914. 

We requested the receiv James W. Lusk, W. C. Nixon, and William 
B. Biddle, to enter into a written contract with us to this effect and this 
contract has been received by us and is hereto attached and will be 
subject to the approval of the committee and the county court. 

R. J. SOUTHALL, Chairman. 
H. A. MCGEE, Secretary. 
W. R. MCDANIEL. 

And the court, after being fully advised in the premises, hereby ap- 
proves the action of the above committee and authorizes the said com- 
mittec to request the passage of a bill embodying the conditions of the 
above report. through the Congress of the United States, of our Sen- 
ator and Representative in Congress. 

J. B. THOMPSON, County Judge. 
Srarn OF ARKANSAS, County of Orittenden: 

I, Dolph Smith, clerk of the county court, within and for the county 
and State aforesaid, hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a 
true and complete copy of the report of the committee in tbe matter 
of the settlement with the Kansas City & Memphis Railway & Bri 
55 relative to old bridge wagon way, and the order of the court 
sa matter. 

Witness my hand and seal as such clerk this 7th day of October, 1914. 

Lsnal. J DoLrn Situ, Clerk. 


— 


ST. LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD—JAMES W. LUSK, WILLIAM C. 
NIXON, AND WILLIAM B. BIDDLE, RECBIVERS. 


OFFICE OF RECEIVERS, 
8t. Louis, Mo., September 28, 191}. 
To R. J. SOUTHALL, 


Chairman Crittenden County Committee: 

Whereas by an act of Congress approved April 24, 1 entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Memphis, Tenn.“ Kansas City Memphis Railway 
& Bridge Co., a corporation created and organized under and by 
virtue of the laws of the State of Arkansas, its successors and as- 
signs, was authorized and empowered to erect, construct, and main- 
tain a bridge over the Mississippi River from or near the town of 
Hope, in the State of Arkansas, to or near the taxing district of 
Shelby County, commonly known as the city of Memphis, in the 
rate er iar erage! under the terms and conditions in said act pre- 
sc an 

Whereas it was provided by said act that said ae should be con- 
structed to provide for the paan „ among other th DES, of “ wagons 
and vehicles of all kinds, for the transit of animals, and, at the 
option of the corporation by which it was to be built, for foot pas- 
sengers, for such reasonable rates of tolls as may be approved from 
time to time by the Secretary of War"; and 

Whereas said act above refer to was amended by an act of Congress, 
approved April 28, 1904, entitled “An act to amend an act, ‘An 
act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Memphis, Tenn.” ; and 

Whereas by said act approved April 28, 1904, it was, among other 
thin provided that “said bridge should be constructed to provide 
for the passage (among other things) of wagons and vehicles of all 
kinds, for the transit of animals, and, at the option of the company 
by which it may be built, for foot passengers“; and 

Whereas said bridge was duly constructed, and has been operated and 
maintained as in said acts and each of them provided; and 

Whereas during the year 1913 the west app to and of said bridge 
was destroyed: and 

Whereas Crittenden County, in the State of Arkansas, and the citizens 
thereof at the west end of said bridge, have requested the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., the lessee of said bridge, and 
the receivers of the railroad and property of said railroad company 
to contribute to said Crittenden County the sum of $12.000 to be 
used in the construction or improvement of the public kata b in 
said county, and in consideration of said contribution have ered 
to said railroad company and said receivers to procure the 7s 
by Congress of an act relieving said Kansas City & Memphis" Rail- 
way & Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, forever from any and 
all obligation or obligations imposed by said acts of Congress above 
referred to, or either of them, or otherwise, to reconstruct said ap- 

roach and to construct and maintain said bridge to provide for 
e passi thereover of wagons and vehicles of all kinds, for the 
transit of animals and foot passengers: 

Now. therefore, the undersigned, as receivers of the railroad and 
property of said St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., and not indi- 
vidually. hereby promise and agree to and with said Crittenden Somiy, 
in the State of Arkansas, and the citizens thereof, to contribute to 
said Crittenden County the sum of $12.000, to be used in the construc- 
tion or improvement of public highways in said county, when said 


Crittenden County or the citizens thereof shall have procured the pas- 
sage 888 and the approval thereof of an act forever relieving 
said sas City & Memphis Railway & Bridge Co., its successors an 
assigns, from the following obligation : 

First. To reconstruct the west approach to said bridge; and 

Second. To construct and maintain said bridge so as to provide for 
the passage of wagons or vehicles of every kind, for the transit of 
animals and foot r- thereon or thereover; so that the said 
Kansas City & Memphis Railway & Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
signs, shall not be obligated to or required to reconstruct the west 
approach to said bridge or to construct or maintain said 1 5 so as 
to provide for the passage of wagons or vehicles of any kind or for 
the transit of animals or foot passengers thereon or thereover. 

This obligation and promise shall cease and terminate when the 
undersigned receivers and their successors shall cease to be receivers 
of the railroad and property of St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. 

(Signed) Jas. W. LUSK 
WILLIAM C, Nixon, and 
4 WILLIAM B. BIDDLE, 
As Receivers of the Railroad and Property of Si. Louis d 
San Francisco 9 oes and not Individually. 


y W. C. NIXON, 
Their Chief Operating Officer. 
Manion, ARK., Ma 16. 
Hon. T. H. Caraway, . 
Washington, D. 0. 


money. 
I notice the bill calls for $12,500 payment. I am under the impres- 
sion and my copy of the contract only calls for $12,000, You can have 
the figures changed before passage. 
Thanking — for your interest in this matter, I am 


9 R. J. SOUTHALL, 


— 


[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 6, 1916. 
Judge J. B. THOMPSON : 


Following your letter I passed through the House the bill givin 
the road fund of Crittenden County $12,000 from the Kansas Ger É 
Memphis Railway & Bridge Co. In the Senate it is amended to read 
25,000. What action is to be taken? I want to comply with the 


contract. 
T. H. Caraway, M. C. 


MARION, ARK., July 1, 1916. 
Hon. T. H. Caraway, 17 5 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In the matter of the Frisco bridge approach, since re- 
caving your telegram I have conferred with a number of our citizens, 
and the opinion seems to be to concur in the Senate amendment. I 
doubt if this is the best thing for us, but you can see the position it 

laces me in. However, the a ment our committee made with the 
ridge company depended on the passage of an act relieving them of 
the rebuilding and maintenance of their approach. If the bill does 
not pass as per our agreement, and they refuse to be bound by the bill 
as amended, I suppose the next thing to do would be to have them re- 
build their 5 as it looks now as though there is going to be 
delay in getting over the new bridge. Please return letters inclosed 
incl — which I am sending you. Show how this settlement was 


rea: $ 
Yours, truly, J. B. THOMPSON, 
SPECIAL CANCELING DIE FOR POSTMASTER AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House joint resolution 282. 
The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Joint resoiution (H. J. Res. 282) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to provide the postmaster of Springfield, III., with a special canceling 
die for the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State 
of Illinois into the Federal Union. 


Whereas the city of Springfield, III., is making extensive preparations to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State 
of Illinois into the Union, the celebration to begin an April 18, 1918, 
and to continue until December 8, 1918; and 

Whereas the projected celebration in said city will include industrial and 
other exhibitions, pageants, athletic fares, tournamen parades, 
conventions, and many other interesting features that will attract 
visitors from all parts of the United States; and 

Whereas the citizens’ committee, cooperating with the Ilinois Centen- 
niai Commission, created by the Illinois General Assembly, are widely 
advertising the approaching exents, with the result that a t in- 
crease of incoming and outgoing mail matter is anticipated at the 
Springfield post office ; and 

Whereas the size and importance of the SE of Springfield, III., and the 
extensive preparations being made by its citizens, 9 with 
State organizations created for the 5 of celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the admission of Illinois into the Federal 
Union give to said celebration a national character and significance: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General of the United States be 

and he hereby is, authorized to oes and deliver to the postmaster of 

Springfield, III., a special canceling die to be used in the cancellation of 

mail matter in the post office of that city from December 1, 1917, to De- 

cember 3, 1918, said die to be of such design as may be agreed upon by 
the Postmaster General and the Iilinois Centennial Commission. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] Tue 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the resolution in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be considered in the House 
us in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. WHEELER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


MISSISSIPPI CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House joint resolution 237. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) authorizing the Postmaster General to 


rovide the tmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a special canceling 
ie for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition celebration. 


Whereas the y of Gulfport, Miss., is making extensive preparations 
to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Mississippi into the Union, the celebration to begin on Oc- 
tober 1. 1917, and to continue until April 1, 1918; and 

Whereas the 3 celebration in said city will include industrial 
agricultural, horticultural, and other exhibitions, pageants, national 
athletic games, tournaments, parades, conventions, and many other 
interesting features that will attract visitors from all parts of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the Mississippi Centennial ees Commission having the 
celebration in charge will widely advertise the approaching even 
with the result that a great increase of incoming and outgoing mal 
matter will be handled by the Gulfport post office; and 

Whereas the governor of the State of Mississippi has issued a procla- 
mation inviting all the States of the Union to participate and will 
invite the countries of South. and Central America and Mexico to 

articipate in the celebration; and 
the citizens of Gulf- 


Whereas the extensive hat me being made b; 
port and the State of Mississippi for the celebration give to said 


celebration a national character and significance: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General of the United States be, 
awl he hereby {s, authorized to prepare and deliver to the postmaster 
of Gulfport a specie] canceling die to be used in the cancellation of 
mail matter in the post office of that city from July 1, 1916, to April 
1, 1918, said die to be of such design as may be agreed upon by the 
A pot meni General and the Mississippi Centennial Exposition Com- 
. The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, and I do 
not intend to object, I question the practice of embodying ad- 
vertising matter in joint resolutions such as are here incor- 
porated in this resolution in the preamble. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that we passed 
two resolutions some time ago—one for a city in New Jersey, 
and even the advertisement in that did not fix the name in my 
mind, and for some other eastern city. I think we left the 
advertisements in both of them. I think the gentleman from 
Mississippi is entitled to a reasonable advertisement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as the gentleman from Mississippi 
is concerned, he needs none. 0 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

. Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask that the. reso- 
lution be amended, on line 7, page 2, by striking out “ July” and 
inserting “January” and striking out the word “sixteen” 
and inserting “seventeen.” 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, iine 7, strike out “ July“ and insert “ January“ and strike 
out the word “sixteen” and insert “ seventeen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Harrison, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the tabie. 

CHARLESTON-DUNBAR TRACTION CO. 


. Mr. LITTLEPAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 5103) authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of War to lease to Charleston- 
Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip or parcel of land owned by 
the United States Government on the Great Kanawha River in 
West Virginia. and that i considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration -of the bill 
S. 5103, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to lease, at a nominal rental value of not 
exceedi $25 per year, to the Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co., a 
scorporation. its successors or assigns, the strip of land 15 feet wide“ 
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and 6014 feet long. or approximately twenty-one hundredths of an 
acre, which said strip of land is situated at or near United States 
Government Lock and Dam No. 6 of the Great Kanawha River im- 
provenient. near the city of Charleston, in the State of West Virginia, 
which said strip of land said Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. is now 
occupying with its track: Provided, That said annual rental shall be 
pee paid as required by the Secretary of War, and that the 

nited States Government shall sustain no loss or expense by reason 
of said lease to said traction company: And prere further, That 
said traction company shall not fence up said strip of land unless 
required to do so by the Secretary of War; and shall at its own 
expense keap vp and maintain the existing crossings over said traction 
companys line on the Government property: And prorided further, 
That said traction company shall net remove its station or stop upon 
or near the Government's said property as said stop and station is 
at present located. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE, Mr. Speaker, I offer to amend on page 


1, line 5, by striking out “$25” and inserting in lieu thereof 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “ 825 and insert“ 850.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recor by inserting therein 
a statement made by the Illinois trainmen to the representatives 
of the State of Illinois. = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a statement made by certain trainmen. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

M’CABE, MONT. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 600) to validate title to the town site of 
McCabe, in the State of Montana, with Senate amendments 
thereto. 

The Senate ameridments were read. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. x 

The motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS. | 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to consider at this time the conference report upon the 
bill (S. 6870) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of said soldiers and sailors, notwith- 
standing the rule which requires the printing of the conference 
report before it can be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take up a conference report upon an omnibus 
pension bill, S. 6370, notwithstanding the rule which requires 
it to be printed for one day. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this an omnibus pension bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. This is a Senate omnibus pen- 
sion bill. The conference report upon it has already been acted 
upon by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. £ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference repo 

The Clerk read the conference report as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1173). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
6870) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certuin widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
after full and free conference pave agreed tu recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
4, 5, 7, 8, 12, and 15. z 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 8, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, and 22, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbere 13: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 13, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
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the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: 

“The name of Robert Hedrick, late of Company F, Dighth 
Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry (subsequently Company 
F, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry), and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month.” 

And the Howse agree to the same. 

Joe J. RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
M. P. KINKA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Wx. HUGHES, 
T. TAGGART, 
Reep Smoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


` The managers on the part of the House of the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 6870) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the action agreed upon by the conference as to each of the 
said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1 (case of Mary E. Northend) : Provides 
increase of pension to $20 proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 2 (case of Fannie M. Cutting): Provides 
increase of pension to $20 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 3: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Henry Swain. 

On amendment No. 4 (case of Lydia Keatley): Provides a 
pension of $12 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 5 (case of Mary J. Hayes): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $20 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 6: Strikes out the provision for pension 
to Jesse Abbott. 

On amendment No. 7 (case of Ida Critchell): Provides in- 
crease of pension to $20 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 8 (case of Francis .J. Hart): Provides 
increase of pension to $20 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 9: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Kate M. White. 

On amendment No. 10: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Mattie Tryon Spangler. 

On amendment No, 11 (case of Martha Crowley): Provides 
a pension of $12 as proposed by the House, instead of $20 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No, 12 (case of Laura B. Knox): Provides 
increase of pension to $20 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 13 (ease of Robert Hedrick): Provides a 
pension of $30, instead of $50 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 14: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Mary C. Kessinger. 

On amendment No. 15 (case of Horace G. Maloon) : Provides 
increase of pension to $40 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 16 (case of John M. Canady): Provides 
increase of pension to $36 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 17 (case of George J. Beeman, alias 
George Armstrong): Provides increase of pension to $36 as 
proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 18 (case of Alfred Featheringill) : Pro- 
vides increase of pension to $50 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 19 (case of John Jay Ingersoll): Pro- 
vides increase of pension to $24 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 20 (case of Jennie Raley): Provides pen- 
sion of $12 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 21 (case of Benejamin R. Buffington) : 
Provides a pension of $30 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 22 (case of Barton Kearns): Provides 
increase of pension to $40 as proposed by the House. 


Jon J. RUSSELL, 

WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 

M. P. KINKA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Russert of Missouri, a motion to recon- 
sider the vore by which the conference report was agreed to 
was laid on the table. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, AITKIN COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 18835) to authorize the county commission- 
ers of Aitkin County, Minn., and the town board of Logan 
Township, in said county, in said State, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River on the line between sections 26 
and 27, township 49 north, range 25 west, fourth principal 
meridian, with Senate amendments thereto, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr, ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid 
on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 17235) granting the 
consent of Congress to W. H. Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. 
Connette, Daniel Good, Henry May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward 
Kener, jr., William F. MacGlashan, and William A. Morgan to 
construct a bridge across Niagara River within or near the city 
limits of Buffalo, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, this Is a bridge across the Niagara River, 
and the gentleman will have to have some information about 
that before he passes such a bill as that. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


AMENDING SECTION 2971, REVISED STATUTES UNITED STATES. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 292. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint ee (H. J. Res. 292) proposing to amend section 2971 of 
he Revised Statutes of the United States. 


Resolved, That the limitation of 2238 2971 of the Revised 
Statutes of the de United States limi De time for the withdrawal of 
merchandise from bonded warehouses cxportation to Mexico and 
the same hereby is, extended until N time as in the opta inion the 
Secretary of the Treasury conditions in that country will permit such 


merchan ed: Provided, That 

the withdrawal of merchandise for Mn fe shall be limited to merchan- 
dise that was a aggre ee N the Uni States on the Ist 
day of August, 1 

The — Is there objection? [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in order to meet the views of 
the Treasury as to the precise language that should be incor- 
porated in this resolution I send two amendments to the Clerk’s 
desk, which I desire to offer. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out of lines 4, 5, and 6 the words “ limiting the 
time for the withdrawal of merchandise from honded warehouses,” and 
substitute therefor the words “as to the . during which merchan- 
dise may remain in bonded warehouse wi t payment of duty.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the word extended“ in line 7 and insert In lleu 
thereof the following: to all merchandise which was in bonded ware- 
houses on August 1. 1916, and intended for exportation to Mexico until 
such time as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury the con- 
ditions in Mexico are such as to make it commercially practicable to 
export the merehandise to that country.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The House joint resolution as amended was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; read the third time, and 
passed. 


On motion of Mr. ALLEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the letter of the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury in reference to this matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
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The letter is as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 24, 1916. 


The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEBR ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House of Representatives. 


Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 7 85 letter of 
the 22d Instant, transmitting a propo: amendment to H. J. Res. 292 
to amend section 2971 of the Revised Statutes by extending the riod 
during which mercbandise may remain in bonded warehouse to all mer- 
chandise intended for exportation to Mexico and in bonded warehouse 
on 8 1. 1916, until such time as, in the opinion of the Secretary, 

ions in Mexico are such as to make it commercially practicable 
to export the merchandise to that country. 

The department !s of the opinion that the amendment as drafted will 
accomplish the purpose intended, and that the carrying out of the pro- 
posed legislation presents no administrative diticulties. The depart- 
ment therefore perceives no objection to the enactment of the joint 
resolution as amended, 


Respectfully, B. R. NEWTON, 


Acting Secretary. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on “ The stop watch and the 
human scrap heap.” 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BORLAND. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE NORTH BRANCH OF THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 17567, which the 
Clerk now has. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
17567, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R 17567) to authorize the county of Luzerne, State of Penn- 
sylvania, to construct a bridge across the East Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county of Luzerne, 
to the borough of Dorranceton, county of Luzerne, Pa. 


Be ıt enacted, cto., That the county of Luzerne, State of Pennsylva- 
nia, be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Hast Branch of the 
Susquehanna River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county of Luzerne, and State of Penn- 
sylvania, to the borougn of rranceton, in the county of Luzerne, 
State ot Pennsylvania, at or in P of Market Street, as the 
same is now estab ed and used in the respective municipalities, to 
replace the present structure erected at the same location, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
5 of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved ch 23, 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. . 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ East” and insert the word 
“ North,” so that the line will read “ across the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
county of Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge 
across the North Branch of the Susquehanna River from the 
city of Wilkes-Barre, county of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of 
Dorranceton, county of Luzerne, Pa.” 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


OMNIBUS PENSION BILL. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I present the conference re- 
port on the bill S. 6369 and ask unanimous consent that the 
printing under the rule in the Recorp may be dispensed with 
and the report be immediately considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the conference re- 
port on Senate bill 6369 and asks unanimous consent for its 
present consideration notwithstanding the rule about printing. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this an omnibus pension bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

k ntin, gions and in f 
‘ais 2 9 of the Regular “Army and oy cea * 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


On the stop watch, and what else? 
The human scrap heap. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 


CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 1174). 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
6369) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 


soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend, and do recom- 
mend, to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 3, 
4, 5, 6, and T. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the nmend- 
ments of the House numbered 2 and 8, and agree to the same. 
Jno. A. KEY, 
Epwarp KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Wu. Hucues, 
REED Soor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 6869) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
action agreed upon by the conference as to each of the said 
amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1 (case of Mary A. Johnson): Provides a 
pension of $12, as proposed by the Senate, with the usual addi- 
tional allowance of $2 for each of the soldier’s minor children 
under the age of 16 years. 

On amendment No. 2: Strikes out the provision for increase 
of pension for Alan P. Wilson. 

On amendment No. 8 (case of Elizabeth Dunn Howe): Pro- 
vides a pension of $30 for the widow of Brig. Gen. Walter 
Howe, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 4 (case of Hepsie C. Holway): Provides 
a pension of $20, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 5 (case of Henry Schlobohm): Provides 
an increase of pension to $24, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $17, as proposed by the House. ‘ 

On amendment No. 6 (case of George W. Dawson) : Provides 
increase of pension to $17, as proposed by the Senate, instend 
of $12, as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 7 (case of Emma E. Boswell): Provides 
increase of pension to $25, as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 8 (case of James M. Brown): Provides 
increase to $12, as proposed by the House, instead of $17, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Jno. A. KEY, 


EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
DRAINAGE OF LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill S. 5496. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 5496) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the em dg of certain lands in the State of Minnesota,” ap- 
proved May 20, 1908. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be read In lieu of the bill? 
The amendment strikes out all after the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER. No; the bill has never been read in the 
aon. It is a very poor practice, and the Clerk will read the 

ill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of an act entitled “An act to 

authorize the G a of certain lands in the State of Minnesota,” ap- 
nore May 20, 1908 (35 Stat., p. 169), is hereby amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Sec. 5. That at any time after any sale of unentered lands has 
been made in tbe manner and for the pur mentioned in this act 
patent shall issue to the purchaser thereof upon payment to the re- 
ceiver of the minimum price of $1.25 per acre, or such other price as 
may have been 1ed by law fo: such lands, together with the usual 
fees and commissions charged in entry of like lands under the home- 
stead laws. But Finer Neg at a sale of unentered lands shall have 
the qualification of homestead entrymen, and not more than 160 acres 
of such lands shali be sold to any one purchaser under the 
of this act, This limitation shal] not apply to sales to the State, but 
shall apply to purchases from the State of unentered lands bid in for 
the State. Any part of the purchase money arising from the sale of 
any lands in the manner and for the pu provided in this act, 
which shall be in excess of the payments herein required and of the 
total drainage got iy) assessed nst such lands, shall be paid to the 
ouat treasurer of the county in which the land is situated to be 
used for the construction and maintenance of canals, ditches, and other 
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work connected with the drainage of swampy, wet, and overflowed lands 
In such county.” 


The amendment, in the nature of a substitute, was read, as 
follows: 


Strike out, page 1, ng line 3, down to and including line 20 
on page 2, and insert oq my thereof the following 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand this bill, though the department questions 
somewhat the propriety, it does not take away any of the rights 
of the Chippewa Indians in these lands that they have already 
ceded or agreed to their cession under some prior law? 

Mr. RAKER. That is the intention of the bill and view of 
the committee in the matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It merely transfers the surplus funds from 
the Indians to the respective counties which undertake this 
drainage work? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is correct. The develop- 
ment 

Mr. STEENERSON. And does it not, for instance, expedite 
the sale of the unsold lands which will be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the Indians? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 5 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 1 
of certain lands in the State of Minnesota,” a provea May 20, 1908, be, 
and the 2 is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Spe, That at any time after any sale of unentered jands has been 
made in eee manner and for the purposes mentioned in this act patent 
shall issue to the purchaser thereof upon ent to the receiver of the 
minimum price of $1.25 3 acre, or such other price as may have been 
fixed by law for such fands, ther with the usual and com- 
missions charged In en of like ds under the homestead laws. But 
purchasers at a sale of unentered lands shall bave the qualification 
of homestead ee 2 not more than 160 aeres of such lands 
shall be sold to A Aros purchaser under tbe provisions of this act. 
This limitation sball not “apply, to sales to the State, but shall apply to 
purchases from the State of unentared lands bid in a tor the State. Any 
part of the purchase money arising 1 the sale of any lands in the 
manner and for the 8 provided in this act which shall be in 
excess of the drainage cba then delinquent shall be paid to and 
used by the ts n which such land ts located for the p of 
maintenanee, im PONESE pagina oea drainage works within the 
area benefited by the which such land shall bave 
been assessed for such drainage ee 

That section 6 of said act be, an . amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“Spc. 6. That any entered lands sold in the manner and for the 
purposes mentioned In this act may be tented to the purchaser 
thereof at any time after the expiration of the period of redemption 

rovided for the drainage laws under which it may be sold (there 
aving been no redemption) upon the payment to the receiver of the 
fees and commissions and the price 8 in 5. preceding section, 
or so much thereof as bas not alread, 1 d by the entryman; 
and if the sum received at sari such sale shall in excess of the pay- 
ments herein required and of the drainage assessments and cost of the 
sale, such excess shall be rts the pro 4 somiy ae for the 
benefit of and payment to the en the purchasers 
of unentered lands shall, within days are the ak provided for 
in seetion 3, pay to the proper receiver the fees, commissions, and 
urehase price to which the United States may be entitled, as provided 
2 section 5, and unless the purchasers of entered lands shal! ate 
90 days after the right of reden 5 has exp make like pa 
as provided for in 3 person hav Eames 
of a homestead entryman may o the proper receiver for nts wors 
than 160 acres of land for which such payment bas not been mad 
feve een: and * rice to which the 


State, interest on the mount duk by the State at ‘the rate of- 
eent per annum ee ee and thereupon the 0 
making such shah become ted to the rights o 3 
purchaser to receive 5 gence for said land. When any payment is 
made to effect such subrogation the receiver shall Pat brei iyw y 
treasurer of the county where the fs situated the amount pal 
for drainage charges, together with the interest paid thereon.” 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion ef Mr. Raker, a motien to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, and, further, I move that a simt- 
Yar bill, H. R. 13570, lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is five and one-half hours 
of speech making. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the title to the bill 
just passed be amended by the insertion of section 6 after sec- 
tion 5, according to the text of the blil. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
calls for the regular order, And the regular order is the speech 
making. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one hour on next Tuesday after 
the reaaing of the Journal and the disposal of business on the 
Speaker's table and other business that may be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Tuesday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the clearing up of the business on the Speaker's 
table, he shall be permitted to address the House for one hour. 
without interfering with the conference report and revenue bill. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I think the gentlemen who are 
already on the list ought to be continued on the list. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the speeches on the list heretofore made be taken 
up seriatim, and at the end of that time the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Goobwix] shall be permitted to address the House 
for one hour. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, - 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the regular order, 
and the regular order is to recognize the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. SasatrH] for 20 minutes. However, inasmuch as he is not 
here, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] is recognized 
for one hour. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield until I can get 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconp by printing therein the national 
platform of the Prohibition Party and the convention addresses 
at that convention of W. G. Calderwood and Danied A. Poling. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein the platform of the Prohibition Party and convention ad- 
dresses mentioned by him. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RANDALL. And also, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks upon the subject of newspaper 
and magazine postal rates and thelr relation to 1-cent letter 


postage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman also asks to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor on the subject of newspaper and magazine 
postal rates and their relation to 1-cent letter postage. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
next Tuesday, following the other gentlemen, I have 30 minutes 
in which to address the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. STONE] 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Goopwtn] next Tuesday, 
he may be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is 
there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, 1 also ask unanimous con- 
sent for 10 minutes, following the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Stone]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRUM- 
BAUGH] asks unanimous consent to address the House for 10 
minutes at the completion of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Stone] on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise, correct. and extend my remarks in the Record, made on the 
2ist of July and on the 15th of August. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on certain 
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speeches made in July and August. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
NATIONAL GUARDSMEN IN UNITED STATES SERVICE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter 
from the Secretary of War, in answer to a resolution of inquiry, 


for printing in the RECORD: : 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 21, 1916. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 

Dean Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the House 
1esolution of the 16th instant, dir the Secretary of War, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, o inform the House of Repre- 
sentatives how many members of the National Guard taken into the 
service of the United States, in compliance with the President's order 
of June 18, 1916, are recruits without any previous military experience. 

In response thereto you are advised that the War Department is not 
In possession of the Information requested. Some time ago, however, a 
movement for obtaining the data in question was m. As you are 
aware, the troops that have been a ed Into the United States service 
under the provisions of the order mentioned are widely separated, and It 
will undoubtedly require considerable time to procure the data to enable 
the department to comply fully with the terms of the resolution. How- 
ever, as soon as the desired information can be obtained it will be 
shone furnished to the House of Representatives. 


‘urn 
cerely, yours, 
Newton D, BAKER, 
Seoretary of War. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, those who seek and obtain 
power assume responsibility and must accept criticism. It is 
the duty of the citizen under our form of Government to be in- 
formed relative to the conduct of public officials and to criticize 
acts which he believes deserving of criticism. Only thus can the 
fountains of authority be cleansed and dangerous and evil tend- 
encies corrected. The Republican Party has never resented— 
has, in fact, welcomed—fair discussion and criticism of its acts 
and policies. Even the notoriously unfair and untruthful as- 
saults, inspired by malice dnd inflamed by demagoguery, so 
frequently launched by the opposition have been philosophically 
aecepted as the price of power and responsibility. 

To-day conditions are reversed. The Democratic Party, long 
in opposition, strong in criticism, is at the bar of public opinion 
charged with an account of its stewardship. And behold! 
Some of its members who have been most conspicuous and no- 
torious for the recklessness and injustice of their attacks on 
Republicans and Republicanism, in cheap heroics and ridiculous 
Phillippies, now proclaim that criticism of their party and their 
adminstration savors of treason! We gladly leave to our Demo- 
eratic friends a monopoly of the doctrine that the king—the 
President—and the party can do no wrong, while we pursue 
the painful duty of pointing out truthfully without malice how 
persistently wrong the President and the Democratic Party have 
been, wrong not only when there was some slight excuse for 
going astray, but wrong when the path of wisdom and reason 
was perfectly plain and clear. 

The administration of President Wilson assumed control of the 
Government affairs under peculiarly favorable and fortuitous 
circumstances. While President Wilson lacked 655,000 votes of 
receiving a majority of the votes cast for President in 1912, 
the division of the opposition, based on a temporary family 
quarrel, was of a character calculated to measurably reconcile 
to his election many who had not voted for him and to dispose 
a large majority of the people of the country to view the new 
administration with an unprejudiced eye and an open mind and 
give it and the Democratie Congress the benefit of every doubt 
in the carrying out of their legislative and administrative pro- 
grams. The honeymoon period as between Presidents and the 
people, usually auite brief, was unusually lonz extended in the 
case of President Wilson, and served to discourage analysis and 
criticism even in the face of growing anxiety and uncertainty as 


to the outcome of the administration's policies, 


CONDITIONS CF PROSPERITY. 


The condition of the country at the beginning of the ad- 
ministration was peculiarly favorable to its successful estab- 
lishment. The long years of Republican administration had 
been years of general and abounding prosperity. Under the 
wise legislation and administration of the Republican Party we 
had us a people progressed and developed to a degree and extent 
unparalleled in the world’s history. 

Furm and factory, mill and mine, and lines and avenues of 
transportation by land and water presented a`picture of general 
and healthy prosperity, with every prospect of its continuance, 
At the time Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party took 
the helm all was well at home, and, except for a cloud on the 
southern border, we enjoyed friendly and harmonious and sat- 
isfuctory relations with all the peoples of the world. A Repub- 
Hicun tariff bill, much criticized, had nevertheless produced 
suflicient revenue to keep the machinery of Government running 
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smoothly and leave in the National Treasury a free, available, 
and unobligated working balance of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, or what would, under the form of Treasury statements 
since adopted by this administration amount to a balance of over 


$220,000,000. 
REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION. 

In the field of legislation the new administration and Con- 
gress took up its duties and responsibilities under conditions 
extraordinarily favorable to successful accomplishment. Prob- 
lems and questions that had been agitating the public mind for 
years had either been successfully disposed of or were in u fair 
way to solution with the pathway clearly blazed. After having 
three times passed the House of Representatives when controlled 
by Republican majorities, a resolution for the election of Sena- 
tors by the direct vote of the people for the fourth time passed 
the House in the Sixty-second Congress almost unanimously, 
was adopted by the Republican Senate, ratified by the Stutes, 
promulgated by President Taft, and thus removed from the 
theater of controversy. Still earlier, the Republican House nnd 
Senate in the Sixty-third Congress, having adopted the resolu- 
tion for an amendment providing for an income tax, and the 
States having ratified it, it was promulgated by President Taft 
in time to be utilized by the new administration as a part of its 
revenue legislation. 

The question of statehood for the last remaining Territories 
within our continental boundaries, which had been agitating the 
country and Congress for years, had finally been settled by the 
signature of President Taft to the statehood bill, in August, 1911. 
The new administration thus came into power with congressional 
representation from all our continental area, with popular elec- 
tion of both branches of Congress provided for, and with n new 
and rich source of revenue available. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


The way had also been smoothed and the trail blazed for other 
legislation of great importance. For 20 years and more the best 
minds of the country had wrestled with the problem of the ex- 
tension and coordination of our national banking legislation. No 
end of plans and devices had been put forward or suggested as 
currency measures. 

Democratic opposition to our national banking laws had been. 
so persistent, ill-tempered, and unfair that the day of amend- 
went, expansion, and coordination was long delayed in the vain 
search for some entirely new system. In spite, however, of- 
Democratic opposition, it finally came to be admitted by honest 
and sincere men of all parties that the best plan to meet our 
needs was the extension and coordination of the system that 
had served us long and reasonably well, even under the severest 
strains. 

Fortunately for the new administration, the Vreeland-Ald- 
rich currency act had been enacted to meet any possible emer- 
gency, and the Currency Commission appointed to formulate 
and recommend legislation had concluded its thorough and ex- 
haustive studies and made its unanimous report recommending 
a plan of currency legislation. The report of the Currency 
Commission gave the administration and the Congress the 
outline and plan on which to base its legislation, and the emer- 
gency act stayed and protected and maintained the national 
credit in the trying early period of the European war. 

ANTITRUST AND OTHER LAWS. 


The Republican Sherman antitrust law, long denounced and 
ridiculed by Democrats; the legislation establishing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and extending and supplementing 
its authority and control, such as the safety-appliance law; the 
creation of the Departments of Commerce and Labor and their 
various bureaus, including such as the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Commission of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion, and the Children’s Bureau—all these and many other wise 
provisions of legislation and administration, such for instance as 
the Federal employees’ compensation act, exerting their influence 
along legitimate lines of development and expansion—paved and 
marked the way for further evolution in proper Federal regula- 
tion and control. 

In fact, so wisely had Republican legislation and administra- 
tion solved problems, smoothed pathways, and pointed the proper 
direction to further legislative development that it is not to be 
wondered at that a distinguished Democratic Member on this 
floor recently laid the claim that in this Congress his party 
had largely pursued Republican lines of policy or fulfilled Re- 
publican promises. That is true as to a few of the best fea- 
tures of their legislation. Unfortunately for the country, they 
have not generally legislated wisely even when the wise course 
and proper plan and direction has been clearly pointed out. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him with a brief question? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Caraway). Does the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman is brief, I will. 

Mr. BENNET. Has the gentleman overlooked, in citing his 
authorities, the fact that the President of the United States 
in his Indianapolis speech said the Republican Party had never 
had a new idea or passed any new constructive legislation in 
30 years? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the President of the United States 
says a great many widely differing things at different times, 
and, judging from the many changes that have taken place in 
the President’s opinion and attitude on matters and things 
from time to time, I am inclined to think that the President 
does not always know what he is talking about. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] 

CONDITIONS OF GOOD FORTUNE, 


Mr. Speaker, thus briefly have I outlined some features of the 
unprecedented conditions of good fortune under which the pres- 
ent administration entered upon its career and the Democratic 
Congress began its work. Not only that, but the new Congress 
contained a minority, most of the members of which had been so 
profoundly impressed by the events of the preceding campaign 
and their astounding results as to be indisposed to partisan con- 
tention and predisposed to support such legislative proposals of 
the Democratic majority as possessed any slight semblance or 
discernible attribute of virtue or wisdom. Furthermore, there 
sat in Congress more than a score of earnest men, some of 
marked ability, elected as Progressives, who stood ready to co- 
operate with the majority in support of any proposition which 
possessed even a minimum of merit, their theory being that it 
was their duty to overlook much that was objectionable in legis- 
lative proposals in order to register their support of those fea- 
tures which met their approval. 

It is interesting to now recall how little credit Republicans 
or Progressives ever received from the majority for their patri- 
otic efforts to cooperate with them in good faith, even to the 
extent of voting for measures which had only their limited or 
partial approval. About all one hears from the majority on 
this subject is defense of some of their questionable or doubtful 
legislation on the ground that some Republican or Progressive 
voted for the bills which carried it. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

Urged by the President to act promptly for the purpose, he 
said, of relieving the people from burdens, and with a view, 
so he told us, of allowing our workers and merchants to become 
accustomed. to the excitement of whetting their wits against 
those of the rest of the world, the Democratic brethren promptly, 
on the assembling of Congress, at the call of the President soon 
after his inauguration, took up the revision of the tariff. 

Wearied and half convinced by continuous and persistent as- 
saults on Republican tariff legislation, the country, against its 
better judgment, was inclined to hope for the best as the out- 
come of Democratic tariff legislation, and though doubts and 
misgivings were widespread, the Underwood bill, which became 
a law on October 8, 1913, had the fairest and the best chance 
of any tariff legislation ever enacted by an American Congress. 

No sooner was it on the statute books, however, than its un- 
fortunate effects began to be felt. For the 10 months from the 
date of its enactment to the breaking out of the European war 
imports increased over $100,000,000 in value over and above the 
imports for same period the year before, while customs revenues 
decreased more than $30,000,000 below the revenues of that 
former period. 

STAGNATION AND DEPRESSION. 


Despite the favorable conditions under which the adminis- 
tration started and which the momentum of prosperity: for a 
time maintained, eventually the increase of imported manu- 
factures produced their inevitable effect. They were none the 
less tangible because the President characterized them as psycho- 
logical. So gradually at first as to be searcely realized, but 
with ever-widening horizon, ever-extending and increasing effect 
with the lessening of the orders, spread the stilling of the looms, 
the banking of the fires, the dulling of the hum of industry. 
Out upon the steel lines of communication the shuttling of the 
ever-moving trains thinned and slackened, and on the side- 
tracks gradually accumulated those long lines of empty cars, 
which in the spring and summer of 1914 became the symbol of 
the industrial palsy which was settling upon the land. In these 
days it was estimated that 3,000,000 men were out of work. 
The Democratic Party had had its wonderful opportunity to 
reasonably modify tariff rates, to make the modifications and 
adjustments which a considerable portion of the country be- 
lieved necessary and advisable—to reform but not destroy. But 
that was impossible; impossible then, impossible now; will be 


impossible any time in the future to a party that clings to the 
ancient errors of free trade and tariff for revenue only; a party 
with whom protection if tolerated must be incidental, accidental, 
or sporadic. The measure they evolved was neither free trade, 
tariff for revenue, or protection, but a miserable, indefensible, 
illogical combination of them all, a failure as a revenue producer, 
a joke as a measure of proper protection. Its presence on the 
statute books presents a menace which the close of the European 
war will translate into a calamity. 
WAR-REVENUE BILL, 


Not only did the Democratic Party fail to sense or foresee or 
to prepare for the conditions created by the European conflict. 
much less those that would arise at its close, but they made nu 
sort of effort to adjust our affairs to the war-created conditions. 
Instead of a careful, thoughtful, logical readjustment of tariff 
schedules after the outbreak of the European war to meet war 
conditions they gave us the so-called war-tax bill. It was 
so called, no doubt, because it warred against reason, against 
thrift, and against the people’s peace of mind, in taxes on powers 
of attorney and promises to pay, telephone calls, and chewing 
gum. Its exasperating and vexatious provisions wrung from the 
exasperated people, above the cost of collection, much less than 
the forty-six millions lost to the Treasury by the reduction of 
the duty on sugar before the spur of necessity prodded the 
Democratic Party into rectifying that economic blunder. 

KITCHIN REVENCE BILL, 


But our Democratic friends have had another opportunity to 
correct their tariff mistakes to meet the conditions the war has 
produced, to prepare for the crises in industry which its close 
will present. It came to them recently when the demands of a 
Treasury, impoverished by their unwise fiseal policy, depleted 
by their extravagance, was to be replenished on the pretense 
of financing preparedness. The action taken in the House, and 
in the main adhered to at the other end of the Capitol, illus- 
trates more clearly and strikingly the difference between a 
policy of statesmanship and one of fiscal plunder than any act 
of legislation I now recall, 

At a time when conditions demanded the collection of reve- 
nues and adjustment of tariffs with a view of safeguarding the 
Nation’s industrial life and insuring its industrial independ- 
ence, in the face of conditions calculated to test the very founda- 
tion of our industrial system and to imperil the entire fabric 
of our wage scale, Democratic leaders deliberately abandoned 
the highways of statesmanship and grasping the eudgels and 
bludgeons of the footpad set out to replenish the National 
Treasury from the savings of thrift and the earnings of indus- 
try. By the one act of placing wool on the free list foreign 
importers had, between the time of the passage of the Under- 
wood bill and the Ist of last July, been relieved from the pay- 
ment of over onc hundred and twenty-two millions of import 
duties, which they would have been compelled to pay under the 
Payne Act. Having made this present, along with many others, 
to foreign importers, with a corresponding loss to the Treasury 
and with no corresponding benefit to any American citizen, they 
proceeded in their recent revenue bill to load upon the indus- 
tries and savings, mostly of a comparatively few States, in 
direct taxation the burden of the losses thus sustained. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Armed and embattled Europe, in the throes of the mightiest À 


struggle of history, must have our inexhaustible supplies of 
war munitions, of military equipment, of foodstuffs in limitless 
quantities, or perish, and under the spur of their necessity the 
volume of our exports leaped from $2,364,579,148 in value in 
the fiscal year ending a month before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war to $4,333,698,604 in the fiscal year which closed June 
30 last, the second year of war. This is an increase of $1,969,- 
119,456, or S4 per cent, in the second year of war over the last. 
year of peace. This stupendous increase was almost wholly in 
exports to the warring allied powers and neutrals directly af- 
fected by the war. It is, none of it, the ordinary, legitimate ex- 
pansion of trade. And this increase, it should be remembered, 
was in spite of a loss of over $400,000,000 in our exports to Ger- 
many, Austria, and Belgium. This war-created business is 46 per 
cent of our entire present export trade and is destined to largely 
yanish like the morning mist on the return of peace. This war 
traffic is in volume equal to more than 90 per cent of our total 
export trade in the fiscal year 1912. What preparation has the 
Democratic Party made for the wrenching and disarrangement 
of business when peace shall close these stupendous trade op- 
portunities which war has created? 

But startling as are the problems which peace shall bring 
through the check of exports, more alarming are the prob- 
lems which the situation presents and trade figures prophesy in 
the matter of imports. Practically all imports from Germany, 
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Austria, Belgium, and Turkey have ceased, resulting in a re- 
duction of over $220,000,000 in value of imports from those coun- 
tries in the second year of war below the imports of the last 
year of peace.. Notwithstanding these decreases our total im- 
ports increased in that period; that is, during the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1916, above those of the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1914, in the sum of $304,059,185. With every energy 
bent and every nerve strained in the prosecution of a war 
Which threatens the very foundations of her Empire, England 
has found it possible to increase her shipments of merchandise 
to our ports in the past year of war to the amount of $10,000,000 
in value above those of the last year of peace. These increases 
of imports from nations in the midst of war of frightful pro- 
portions prophesy eloquently of the avalanche of merchandise 
that threatens to engulf us when the allies and the central 
powers shall alike seek our markets with renewed energy and 
persistency as they proceed to rebuild their fortunes on the re- 
establishment of pence. What has the Democratic Party done 
to meet this- situation? What does it propose? Absolutely 
nothing, except a ridiculous antidumping joker in their late 
revenue bill, 
BLACK LISTS AND TRADE COMPACTS. 

e recent black list of many American firms ed by the 
allied powers, the June trade agreement of the cenffal powers, 
followed by the amazing mutual trade compact entered into by 
the allied powers last month in Paris, considered in connection 
with the necessities for wider markets which will confront all 
the powers when the frightful destruction of war shall give 
way to the feverish and desperate activities of rehabilitation, 
presents a situation of industrial menace such as no great in- 
dustrial people like ours have faced in all the world's history. 
And yet the Democratic Party has done nothing—absolutely 
nothing—useful or effective in preparation for this crucial 
crises which is certain to come as mutual exhaustivn in the no 
distant future rings down the curtain on the horrors of Europe's 
battle fieids and wasted territory. 

Briefly this is the story of this administration’s revenue legis- 
lation: Increased imports, accompanied by decreased revenues, 
in the period before the opening of the European war, a situa- 
tion calculated to put us on the toboggan which leads through 
ruined industries to a bankrupt Treasury. Then a tax on notes 
and chewing gum, and, lastly, direct taxes, sectional and dis- 
criminatory. Nowhere through it all an Intelligent attempt to 
make revenue raising an ally and handmaiden of American 
labor and industry; the foreign importer given the free run of 
our markets, the industrious citizen taxed at every turn; the 
trying day of peace and readjustment in Europe approaching 
and no proper effort to prepare for it. One may search the 
pages of modern history in vain to find another example of such 
stupendous folly and limitless inaptitude for wise government. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY BILL, 

Under the favorable conditions to which I have heretofore 
referred, touching currency legislation, with the researches, the 
report, and recommendations of the Currency Commission to 
guide them, there would seem to have been little opportunity 
for the Democratic framers of currency legislation to go wrong; 
but what opportunity there was, was utilized to the utmost. 
Whatever the Federal reserve act contains that is sound in 
principle, it owes to the crystallization of opinion as expressed 
in the report and recommendations of the Currency Commis- 
sion. Its doubtful provisions, its faults, and its financial 
heresies it owes to Mr. Bryan, the administration, and the 
Democratic Congress. Fortunately for the country and thrice 
fortunately for the administration, it was not in operation when 
the financial crisis of the European war came. Four days be- 
fore the outbreak of the war the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounced : 

The Aldrich-Vreeland bill is still in force, and under its provisions 
there are in the Treasury, ready for issue, $500.000,000 in currency, 
which the banks can get upon application under that law. 

Before October 81 the Treasury had shipped $269,558,000 of 
that currency to various banks, and over $360,000,000 of it 
was outstanding on that date. On December 7 the Secretary of 
the Treasury, claiming credit for having averted a panic by 
the use of the Aldrich-Vreeland notes, said, “The Federal 
Reserve System was at that time only in process of formation, 
and was therefore unable to render any service in the situation.” 
Less than three million in Federal reserve notes had been 
issued up to December 1, 1914, as against three hundred and 
sixty million Aldrich-Vreeland notes then outstanding. 

Mr, GLASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman be interrupted? 

Mr. MONDELL. Very briefly. 

Mr. GLASS. Does not the gentleman know that the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill as originally enacted could not have been used at 
all, and that never a dollar was issued under it, and that the 


Secretary of the Treasury was only enabled to isuue $385,000,000 
of vas ad because of amendments made by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress 

Mr. MONDELL. No; the gentleman does not know that what 
the gentleman from Virginia says is accurate. On the contrary, 
he knows that it is not entirely accurate. 

Mr. GLASS. In what respect is it inaccurate? 

Mr. MONDELL, Because the Vreeland-Aldrich bill when en- 
acted was a perfectly workable measure. 

Mr. GLASS. It was an absolutely unworkable measure. 

Mr. MONDELL. Fortunately for the country the period 
during which it was to operate was extended and it was slightly 
amended, so as to make its conditions casier in the matter of in- 
terest for the banks. It was the Vreeland-Aldrich bill that saved 
the country at the outbreak of the.war, as everybody knows, and 
according to the statement of the Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr, GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 
stork MONDELL. I am sorry I have not the time to yield 

er. 

Mr. n The gentleman has not time to be corrected, he 
means 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, the gentleman can not put that state- 
ment into my speech. 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have made an absolutely correct state- 
ment, that it was the Vreeland-Aldrich bill that saved the 
country at the outbreak of the European war, and no one denies 
it, not even the gentleman from Virginia who is now interrupt- 
ing me, who endeavors to shift the issue by referring to some 
amendments that were made to the bill in the Taft administra- 
tion after it was first passed. The important fact is that it 
was the Vreeland-Aldrich bill and not the Federal reserve act 
that saved the situation. 

Mr. HILL. The amendments only amounted to an inflation; 
they did not help the situation at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Before the Federal Reserve System was or- 
ganized and in operation the crisis had passed, and the con- 
tinuous flood of foreign gold sent in exchange for war munitions 
and supplies had set in, the upward trend of prices was ac- 
celerated and still continues, creating a condition under which 
the banking and currency situation of the country would be safe 
and sound under any system. 

Up to the date of my latest information but 2 or 8 of the 12 
Federal reserve banks had paid dividends. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Two or three more had earned only enough 
to pay their running e 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I do not. I have not time to conclude 
my remarks as it is, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Half of the twelve had not earned enough 
to pay their rent and clerk hire. We all wish the Fedral Re- 
serve System success, but we realize that it must be cured of 
the faults and the fallacies the Democratic administration fas- 
tened upon it before it can be. The passing of time hus but 
served to emphasize the dangerous character of the enormous 
powers lodged in the reserve board, enhanced as they have been 
by the partisan character of its organization. The sorry con- 
sequences of the gross favoritism displayed in the location 
of some of the reserve banks and in establishing the bound- 
aries of some of the districts in defiance of the fixed currents 
of trade and business becomes more apparent every day. In 
the meantime the reserve system is holding millions of the 
reserves of the banks and, in some districts at least, rendering 
practically no service to the institutions and the people whose 
reserves are thus held. On the contrary, some, at least, of the 
reserve banks are entering largely into competition with the 
banks which have furnished them the funds with which they 
do business. We hope for the perfection of the Federal Reserve 
System, but it can only be fully perfected by a change of policy 
that can only come through a change of administration. 


RURAL CREDITS. 


A system of credits applicable to investment as distinguished 
from commercial banking, and available particularly for farm 
loans was a natural and logical feature of the extension, de- 
velopment, and coordination of our national banking system, but 
with the best opportunity in the world to proceed along right 
lines, the administration and the party made, if possible, a 
worse job of rural credits than of the Federal Reserve System. 
They provided a system which may work where it is not essen- 
tial, but which will be the least workable where most needed. 
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It is another illustration of Democratic capacity to do even a 
good thing in a disappointing way. 
CONSERVATION, 

If there was any one field of legislation in which the Demo- 
cratic administration might have hoped to accomplish something 
worth while it was in the field of constructive legislation em- 
braced under the term “conservation.” Long-continued agita- 
tion, wide discussion, the adjustment and crystallization of 
opinion, all gave promise of early and beneficial results in wise 
legislation, particularly in view of the spirit of earnest cooper- 
ation with which Republicans and Progressives approached the 
consideration of the problems involved. What has been the re- 
sult? With the exception of the Alaska coal-leasing bill, under 
which no leases have as yet been made or coal mined, not a 
single important measure for the conservation, or the wise 
utilization of our natural resources has become a law under 
this administration. At the same time opportunities for reason- 
able and legitimate development under present laws, particu- 
larly for the development of oil lands, have been continuously 
and systematically curtailed. Had the Republican Party been 
in power and pursued the policy of continued restriction of oil 
development in the public-land States which has been pur- 
sued by this administration, every Democrat, big and little, 
would have howled at the top of his lungs that the Republicans 
were in league with John D. Rockefeller in raising the price of 
gasoline. 

Whatever settlement and development has occurred on the 
public lands under this administration has been under laws 
which were on the statute books when it came into power. Even 
the laws under which they have claimed to protect the public 
domain are Republican laws. If anything more than this 
record were needed to prove the incapacity of the Democratic 
Party to agree upon or enact needed legislation, it would be 
found in the fact that the bills relating to these matters which 
have been proposed and acted upon in one or the other branch 
of Congress have none of them fully met the approval of any 
considerable portion of the people of the regions to which they 
mostly apply. 

LABOR LEGISLATION. 

Much has been and will be claimed for the Democratic Party 
and the administration for its alleged friendly attitude toward 
labor, but one may search the record in vain for legislation 
even remotely tending to enlarge, extend, or render more invit- 
ing the field of labor’s opportunity. On the other hand, the 
Democratic policy tends to curtail these opportunities in favor 
of the foreign workingman. The child-labor law, made neces- 
sary by conditions in the mills and factories of southern Demo- 
cratic States, had almost no opposition in Congress except from 
Democrats. It would have failed of passage on account of per- 
sistent Democratic opposition in the Senate, as the Democratic 
caucus had decreed, had not the President, as reported in the 
newspapers, at the last moment after conference with his 
campaign managers, insisted on its being passed before election. 
Immigration legislation, which organized labor has earnestly 
and persistently asked and petitioned for, after having passed 
the House met its defeat in another body by the solid vote of 
the President's party, and it has been claimed, and not denied, 
that this action was taken on orders from the White House. 
In hazy definitions, in involved legislative phraseology, in the 
froth of doubtful definition, the Democratic Party has attempted 
to prove its friendship for labor, but in those things which 
serve or tend to protect labor’s standards, maintain its wage, 
increase its dignity, or widen its opportunity the party is and 
has been sadly lacking. oct 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

When we turn from domestic to foreign policies we find the 
same characteristics of government by platitude, of shifting 
and vacillation, of personal domination by the Chief Executive, 
of foolish and futile pursuit of policies undertaken in the hope 
of catching the popular fancy, rather than serve the public 
interest, which have characterized domestic policies. The result 
has been what might have been expected—American citizens 
slaughtered wantonly without apology or reparation, American 
rights denied, American trade embargoetl, American business 
blacklisted, American mails rifled, American cargoes, including 
some between American ports, confiscated. 

In the instances and to the extent that our diplomatic cor- 
respondence has been correct, forceful, and praiseworthy its 
force and effect have been largely nullified and its effectiveness 
dulled by the impression which has been created, consciously 
and intentionally or otherwise, that what we said and what was 
demanded were to be understood as being Falstaffian or Pick- 
wickian in character and to be taken with due consideration of 
the fact that the administration could be depended upon to take 
no action calculated to make its demands good. 


None of the warring powers of Europe has liad the least 
disposition, none has been in position where it could afford 
to bring any question at issue with the United Stntes to the 
point of a breach of diplomatic relations. A proper attitude 
of firmness and unwavering determination to mtintain our 
rights and insistence upon respect for them would have un- 
questionably resulted in their complete recognition by all of 
the wurring powers at all times, even as they have been grudg- 
ingly and partially recognized by some of them some of the time. 

MEXICO, 


No President has ever had a freer hand, no President has 
ever had a fairer opportunity to develop his policy in foreign 
affairs unhampered by interference or criticism than President 
Wilson. In the matter of our dealings with Mexico this was 
particularly and peculiarly true. For months after the country 
had become fairly well satisfied that the policy being pursued 
was radically wrong and likely to lead to serious consequences, 
judgment was suspended in the hope that by some chance the 
outcome might justify the extraordinary procedure that was 
followed. 

I feel qualified to bear witness to these facts, as I was one 
of the first in the House to call in question the administration's 
dealings with Mexico and to call attention to what seemed té me 
the inevitable outcome of the policy being pursued, and my first 
statement in the House on the subject was on the 28th of 
February, 1918, almost a year after the administration assumed 
the reins of government. The outcome has been what I then 
believed it would be—the breaking down of all strong and re- 
sponsible authority in Mexico, the spread and continuation of 
the reign of revolution, rapine, murder, and misery throughout 
the Republic. 

Those who waste their sympathy on the administration and 
are inclined to condone its faults in the handling of foreign 
affairs, should recall that the administration's embarrassments 
in our dealing with Mexico are almost wholly of its own making. 

Those who fondly and foolishly imagine that the monotonous 
repetition of the phrase, Wilson has kept us out of war,” is a 
complete answer to the country’s exasperated protest against 
the deep dishonor, the fathomless futility of the course pursued, 
are destined to have a rude awakening. The outrages and 
humiliations and losses suffered by Americans, the lamentable 
lowering of American prestige, which cry out for vengeance and 
demand reparation, are not the necessary or logical effects of 
the condition of revolution in Mexico, but the inevitable, the 
logical consequence of the administration's faults and follies. 
The only reason why we have not had war with Mexico is be- 
cause the Huerta government had not the strength to attack us 
at Vera Cruz, nor Carranza sufficient force to follow up the war 
he inaugurated at Carrizal, 

The administration began by ignoring and spurning the ad- 
vice of our regularly accredited diplomatic and consular agents 
in Mexico, and based its policies on the biased and prejudiced 
reports of secret and semioflicial representatives of the Presi- 
dent. On such advice it adopted a policy of hostility to the 
strong government of Huerta and of rank favoritism toward 
the bandit and revolutionary forces, or dictating who should 
govern and whom should be candidates for the Presidency of 
Mexico. The administration intervened by force of arms to 
prevent the landing of ammunition for the Government in Mex- 
ico which protected our citizens, and juggled ammunition em- 
bargoes to aid the factions of lawlessness. 


ADANDONMENT OF CITIZENS. 


The administration continued a policy of alternate biufling 
and cajoling, of coquetting and ‘spurning first one and then an- 
other bandit chieftain, until it had lost the confidence and re- 
spect of every force and faction in Mexico. The administration 
intervened by force of arms three distinct and separate times: 
First, in the taking of Vera Cruz; second, in the transportation 
of Carranza troops over our territory; third, in the late puni- 
tive expedition. The first cost us 17 American lives and the 
lowering of the flag at Vera Cruz—unsaluted. Nineteen Amer- 
icans paid with their lives at San Ysobel for our second inter- 
vention, and no reparation or apology for it to this day. The 
massacre at Carrizal has passed into history unpunished. 

The administration has not at any time boldly announced and 
resolutely backed up a demand for the protection of American 
citizens, On the contrary, outrages against American citizens 
have been overlooked, minimized, ignored, particularly in the 
pursuit of the President’s personal war against Huerta. In 
order to avoid the possibility of the joining of Huerta and 
constitutional troops at Tampito several hundred of American 
men, women, and children were abandoned, by the sailing of 
American ships from that port on repeated and peremptory 
orders from Washington, to the mercy of an infuriated Mexican 
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mob, and only saved by the timely intervention of German and 
English forces. No American who has followed the course of 
events in Mexico but has blushed with shame and boiled with 
indignation at the treatment of our citizens there, due to the 
wicked and indefensible policy of our administration, but for 
cold-blooded abandonment of citizens in the face of the most 
frightful danger this incident at Tampico stands out the crown- 
ing infamy of the whole miserable record. 
WHAT WOULD WE HAVE DONE? 

The defenders of the administration's course, when not en- 
gaged in cuckooing “he has kept us out of war,“ unable to 
defend the record, fall back on the query, “ Well, what would 
you have done?” apparently fondly imagining that this is an 
unauswerable conundrum. Nothing is simpler. First, and fore- 
most, no American administration following a policy in har- 
mony with our traditions would have interfered in the domestic 
and internal affairs of Mexico. Such an administration would 
have adhered to the established usages of international di- 
plomacy laid down and adhered to hitherto by Democratic and 
Republican administrations alike, would have respected Mexican 
sovereignty and refrained from attempts to limit their freedom 
of choice in the government or the leaders they chose or ac- 
cepted. Such an administration would have given all factions 
in Mexico to understand that we had no favorites among them, 
but insisted that wherever each or any of them claimed or ex- 
erted authority American lives and American property must be 
respected and protected at the peril of immediate and condign 
punishment. 

Had we followed these rules of conduct and been unwavering 
and determined in the attitude I have outlined, the probability 
is that peace would have long since been restored in Mexico. 
In any event, American citizens and American property would 
have been at least reasonably safe throughout Mexico, and, in all 
huinan probability, no incident would have occurred that would 
even have suggested the necessity for general armed intervention. 

Ours should have been a policy of firm, dignified neutrality, 
of respect for Mexican sovereignty, and stern insistence on the 
protection of American rights. Such a policy would have served 
the ends of peace and order, would have given us no problems 
save the minor problems incident to a period of disorder. Yours 
has been a policy of miserable meddling, of pestiferous fussing, 
of bandit coddling, of alternate bluff and surrender, of apparent 
disregard for American lives, American honor, and American 
prestige in the persistent pursuit of a fatuous and indefensible 
personal policy. It has bred and produced outrage, lawlessness, 
murder, spread and continued the reign of rape and rapine, cost 
us hundreds of American lives, the outrage and humiliation of 
thousands of American citizens, and the destruction of hundreds 
of millions of their property. It has cost the Government more 
than a hundred millions of dollars. It has led to the calling from 
their usual avocations of 125,000 citizen soldiers to the discom- 
forts of the border. It now confronts us at the end of a lane of 
horrors with a situation intolerable for all concerned. 

UNPREPAREDNESS. 

Stung and prodded to action, the administration, which had 
failed to use appropriations at its command to buy machine guns 
or to utilize available funds or material in preparation for mo- 
bilizution or defense, which had delayed, and still delays, the 
beginning of construction of war craft, great and small, long 
since authorized by Congress, suddenly became the advocate of 
greut military and naval establishments. From decrying all 
demand for preparedness as mere nervousness, from seeing no 
cloud on the horizon, and being “ too proud to fight,” the Presi- 
dent and his advisers suddenly saw sparks all around and de- 
elared for continental armies of half a million men and the 
greatest navy in the world. The administration has been as 
halting. wavering, and inconsistent in its preparedness policy 
as in all others; as hysterical, impractical, and unsound in its 
recent actions as it was slothful, indifferent, and inefficient in 
proper measures of defense up to within the last few months. 
After having faced the Mexican situation for three years, with 
full realization of the possibilities which it presented, and abun- 
dant time to make preparation, the calling out of the National 
Guard, its equipment and mobilization developed a woeful con- 
dition of lack of proper distribution of equipment and absence 
of plan or arrangement for quick and satisfactory transportation. 
Roused from its slothfulness and inactivity at the last moment, 
the adininistration, in response to what it assumed to be a popu- 
lar demand, sought to outstrip all others in its schemes of mili- 
tary and naval expenditures. In the meantime, however, not a 
blow has been struck toward the beginning of construction of 
two dreadnaughts and various minor craft authorized by Con- 
gress nearly a year and a half ago. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 


PROSPERITY. 


When all other appeals fall on deaf ears our Democratic 
friends exclaim, See the prosperity we have brought.” Yes, 
we see prosperity of a certain kind, and we are mighty thankful 
for it, for prosperity of any kind is certainly a welcome nov- 
elty under a Democratic administration. It surprises no one as 
much as it does the Democrats themselves, The Democratic 
Party came into power howling against the high cost of living 
and charging it to the Republicans. They proposed and prom- 
ised to reduce the cost of living. But the cost of living has in- 
creased steadily, and yet they claim prosperity and credit for it. 

The fact is the European war saved the country from black 
disaster. which was coming on apace when the war opened. 
It brought enormous orders for munitions and goods and sup- 
plies of all kinds, a demand so great it has been difficult to 
find cars to haul it te the seaboard, ships to carry it over the 
seas, Because these enormous exports have not all been muni- 
tions of war Democratic spellbinders attempt to minimize the 
effect of the war on business. 

For every dollar’s worth of shot and shell there must be fur- 
nished at least $5 worth of raw material and finished products 
of apparel, of foodstuffs, of forage and supplies, and this enor- 
mous demand has boosted the price of almost every product of 
the farm, the ranch, the mine, and the factory. These increases 
in values as they have been converted into cash or credits have 
added many billions to the wealth of the country. Increasing - 
and unceasing demands from the hellish battle fronts of Europe 
for munitions have created a demand for labor in munition fac- 
tories that has sent wages in such employment skyward and 
temporarily shortened labor supply elsewhere. But everywhere 
back from the currents and eddies of this war-born trade is a 
strange and ominous stagnation and depression. It is reflected 
in the largest number of failures last year of any year in our 
history. It is startlingly emphasized in the fact that one must 
go back two generations, almost half a century, to find two 
years in American history in which we have built so few miles 
of railway as in the last two years. So long as the war-stimu- 
lated flood of gold reaches our shores and the stream of our inex- 
haustible resources flows ceaselessly in return there is certain 
to be a kind of prosperity in the land, though in the meantime 
the cost of living which our Democratic friends promised to 
reduce mounts higher every day, and the average citizen finds 
it harder than ever to live decently within his income. 

Thank Heaven that all we make and sell is not war munitions; 
that while we sell the things that wound and maim and torture 
and kill we do also provide the bandages that bind the wounds 
and supplies to feed and clothe those on the battle lines and by 
the stricken firesides. If it were not so, then this so-called pros- 
perity would be a thing of unmitigated horror. War, born 
as it is, let him gloat over it who will. A party that needs 
it as a campaign slogan is welcome to it. I prefer a party 
that plans rather for the prosperity of peace and seeks to put 
our house in order against that day when war-born trade shall 
cease and we must readjust our industries to the trying con- 


ditions of peace. 
BROKEN PLEDGES. 


In the final analysis parties, like individuals, must stand or 
fall on their record and reputation for honesty, steadfastness, 
and sincerity. To warrant or retain confidence and support 
their acts must square with their promises and professions. 
Judged by that standard, which is the unchangingand immutable 
law, the Democratic Party as now constituted, organized, and 
officered must fall. 

The very candidacy of their leader is an indictment of good 
faith. President Wilson was nominated in 1912 on a solemn 
pledge given on his behalf by his party and accepted by him 
of a single term for the Presidency. On that pledge he and his 
party sought the support of the American people, and.in the 
repudiation of that pledge in President Wilson’s renomination 
all who are a party to it stand condemned out of their own 
mouths and on their solemn declarations of repudiation and iu- 
sincerity in a matter of the highest moment. 

The Democratic Party pledged and promised a free canal at 
Panama for American shipping. They repudiated that pledge 
at the behest of the President under circumstances that gave 
grounds for a strong suspicion that the repudiation was part 
and parcel of a secret understanding which bartered American 
rights in Panama for a free hand in an indefensible program in 
Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the gentleman may proceed for five minutes, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wyoming may proceed 
for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAINEY, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to say there are a number of other gentlemen who desire 
ee this afternoon. They expect to run until quite a late 

ur 


Mr, MONDELL. I shall not take over five minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
will take less than his 40 minutes and I will take less than my 
25 minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Well, Mr. Speaker, with that notice, I shall 
say that hereafter I will have to object to further extensions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Democratic Party and administration 
pledged the country a faithful administration of the civil- 
service law. They have flagrantly and outrageously ignored 
and violated that pledge in taking hundreds of lucrative posi- 
tions from civil service and in the exemption from civil service 
of thousands of new places which bave been created. 

The Democratic Party and administration solemnly pledged 
the American people that in the filling of public offices “ merit 
and ability should be the standard rather than services rendered 
to a political party.” They have spurned and repudiated, ig- 
nored and trampled upon that declaration by the most uncon- 
scionable trafficking in publie offices as political rewards known 
to our history. The highest officials of the administration have 
been the worst offenders in this prostitution of public office to 
political ends, The late Secretary of State proffered an embas- 
sadorial appointment to pay a political debt, with notice that 
no serious or important service need be performed. He stands 
convicted under his own signature as a seeker of public jobs 
“to reward deserving Democrats,” including several members 
of his own family. 

That the Democratic claim of following the rules of civil 
service in the appointment of fourth-class postmasters is a 
piece of shameless hypocrisy is notorious in communities in 
which there haye been contests for such offices between Repub- 
licans and Democrats. I do not criticize the appointment of 
Democrats as fourth-class postmasters, I do denounce the 
hypocrisy which attempts to masquerade a purely political 
system of appointments as a civil-service system. 

The Democratic Party and the administration, while accusing 
Republicans of criminal extravagance, made no earnest effort 
at retrenchment, but increased the public expenditures in the 
first Congress under their administration by more than $112,- 
000.000 above those of the Congress which preceded it. The 
present Congress has boosted expenditures, exclusive of those 
properly chargeable to preparedness, $200,000,000 more, or $312,- 
000,000, exclusive of preparedness, more than the Congress they 
charged with criminal extrevagance. : 

The Democratic Party made its last campaign largely on the 
issue of alleged control of Congress by the Executive and by 
certain leaders under caucus control. 3 

It is the unchallenged fact that never before in our history has 
Congress been so dominated by and so subservient to the will 
of the Chief Executive as have Congresses under this adminis- 
tration. Never in our history has Congress been so completely 
under caucus domination, so frequently bound and gagged by 
special rule, as has the present and the last Congress, 

The Democratic Party in its platform of 1912 Cemanded and 
promised a reduction of the number of what they were pleased 
to call “ useless offices,” the salaries of which, they said, drain 
the substance of the people.” In the teeth of this declaration 
they have created many more new offices, with higher salaries, 
than ever before in the same length of time in our history. 
They approximate 30,000, with salaries aggregating upward of 
$40,000,000. 


The Democratic Party and administration solemnly pledged 
itself “to preserve the sacred rights of American citizens 
abroad,” but thousands of American lives have been wickedly 
and wantonly sacrificed on Jand and sea; millions of American 
property has been ruthlessly destroyed. American mails have 
been held up, American trade blacklisted, and American com- 
meree embargoed and confiscated ; American prestige challenged 
and imperiled everywhere. 

Such are the important features of the record, fairly stated. 
They are particularly illuminating in view of the oft-repeated 
declarations of candidate Wilson in the campaign of 1912, that 
they meant business, that their platform pledges were not a 
spread of molasses to catch flies, but promises to be fulfilled 
and the declaration of the President’s Warwick and premier 
consigning to perdition he who would break a platform pledge. 
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The entire record is one of solemn pledges and promises 
brazenly and wantonly broken, repudiated, ignored, and by 
their own record they stand condemned. No promises or 
pledges now made are entitled to the slightest credence or con- 
sideration in view of the record of. broken promises in. the 
recent past, and such, in my opinion, will be the judgment of 
the American people. 
WEIGHED AND FOUND WANTING. 


In the days of old Babylonia there was a ruler and an ad- 
ministration which came to power by reason of the faults of 
its predecessor and under circumstances calculated to enjoin 
the pursuit of the paths of rectitude and sound discretion. But 
that ruler and that administration, forgetful of the conditions 
which gave them their opportunity, unmindful of their obliga- 
tions and unfaithful to their pledges, followed with stiff-necked 
persistency after false gods and through the devious paths of 
error. At the height of their power and pride, in the midst of 
their fancied security, the moving finger wrote the fatal words 
that sealed their density. Administrations and rulers brought to 
the bar of righteous judgment must stand the same test to-day 
as in that olden time and weighed, measured, and judged by its 
record, the verdict of the American people on the Democratic 
Party in the coming campaign can not be otherwise than that of 
the judgment of Belshazzar, “ Thou are weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting.” 

AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE, 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess for five minutes for the purpose of 
enabling the Members to greet our former colleague, Mr. Sharp, 
the present ambassador to France, who has achieved the difti- 
cult task of making himself persona grata to opposing belliger- 
ent nations at the same time—to the French people by being 
a truly American ambassador, and to the people of the central 
powers by his assiduous care for their prisoners in French 
camps. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] asks unanimous consent that the House stand in recess 
for five minutes to greet the American ambassador to France. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The ambassador will please come down in 
front of the Speaker's stand and shake hands with the Members. 

Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess for five minutes. 

The recess having expired, the House resumed its session. 


HATCHIE COON HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to file the report sup- 
plemental to report 1139 on the bill (E. R. 241) to relinquish, re- 
lease, and quitclaim to the trustees of the Hatchie Coon Hunting 
and Fishing Club title to cerain lands in Poinsett County, Ark. 

The SPEAKER. The supplemental report will be filed and 
referred to the House Calendar. 


WESTERN DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R, 13926) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the appointment of a district 
judge, district attorney, and marshal for the western district 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 
1915, so as to provide for terms of the district court to be held 
at Anderson, S. C. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, and 
marsha! for the western district of South Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1915, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the terms of the district court for the eastern district 


Greenville on the first Tuesday in April and the first Tuesday in Octo- 
ber; at Rock Hill, the second Tuesday in March and September; at 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask unanimous consent to consider this bill 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? -i 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. AKN, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


OLEANNE MARIE ZAHL BRANUM, 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes, in order that I may ask 
permission for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6497) 
tor the relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the bill (S. 6497) 
for the relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum passed the Sen- 
ate, was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands of the 
House, was unanimously reported to the House, and is now 
on the calendar. It proposes to validate the homestead entry 
of Mrs. Branum, who made a homestead entry in the wooded 
country of northern Minnesota, thinking that she had a right 
to enter the same, having declared her intention to become a 
citizen of the United States. Unfortunately in her earlier life 
she was married—for her husband proved worthless and she 
left him, and subsequently came to this country, bringing her 
two children. Her declaration of intention to become a citizen 
was received, and she filed on a homestead and made all of her 
improvements; but when she came to prove up a short time ago 
she found, of course, that she was not a citizen and could not 
become one. The seven-year period within which she has a 
right to prove up expires in a-very short time. It is therefore 
necessary that this bill receive immediate consideration. It 
is recommended by the Secretary of the Interior, at whose re- 
quest it was introduced in the Senate. It is unanimously re- 
ported, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be now 
considered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I will say that the tacit under- 
standing was that no bill should be taken up this afternoon 
except the bill of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
AIKEN] I know nothing about the bill, but I have no doubt 
that if presented on Tuesday it will go through. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I can not be here on Tuesday. 
I did not know of any understanding like that. I did not 
enter into it. I never heard of any such understanding. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. I insist on the objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I trust the gentleman will not 
do that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman from New York will 
withdraw his objection. It is an unusual situation. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I beg to assure the gentleman 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] favors the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces that he is not going 
to recognize anybody this afternoon except for the purpose of 
making speeches, after this matter is disposed of one way or 
the other, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I withdraw the request for the 
present upon the objection of the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 


* WET] objects. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. BENNET rose, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. BENNET. To ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to withdraw my objection to Senate bill 6497. I 
have consulted with gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, 
and they all think the bill ought to be passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CULLOP). 
tion, the objection made will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. b 

5 Mr. Speaker, is that bill on the Union Cal- 
endar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is on the Private Calendar. 


THE REVENUE AND THE TARIFF. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, it appears necessary upon each 
recurring national campaign to discuss the fundamental fiscal 
policies of the Nation, Our revenue system is an ever present 
subject of discussion because it is always necessary to con- 
sider ways and means to carry on the Government, Expendi- 
tures are required, and these can not be made without first be- 
ing obtained. How to obtain the required funds to carry on 
the Government with the least possible injury to the people is 
our perennial problem. ‘ 

The Constitution not only gives Congress power to impose 
customs, but it expressly prohibits the States from exercising 
that power. It reserves that means of revenue exclusively to 
the General Government, and it is the only one so expressly 
reserved. It is undisputed that custom dues were from the first 
designed to furnish a part of the national revenue. How large 
that part should be, what proportion of the national revenue 
should be derived from a tariff is now, as it ever has been, a 
question of commanding importance. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that at least the larger part of our 
revenues should be derived from custom dues. During his ad- 
ministration 83 per cent of the revenue was obtained from cus- 
tom dues. In his first message he felicitates the Congress that 
“there is reasonable ground of confidence that we may now 
safely dispense with all the internal taxes.” Evidently Mr. Jef- 
ferson did not hold to the modern Democratic theory that to 
reduce customs dues to a minimum and increase direct taxes 
to a maximum was taking “burdens from the backs of the 
people.” 

The Republican Party throughout its history has stood for n 
fiscal policy that derived a large part of the national revenue 
from custom dues. During its last administration approxi- 
mately one-half the revenue of the Government was derived 
from that source. 

Illustrative and typical of the Republican system I give a 
few years in round numbers: 


REVENUE, FISCAL YEAR 1900. 


/ pi cn ees Latch EE E a eae $300, 000, 000 
A to ELSO ETEA < a 
BETS) Pn Bee SRS ae Eira TA Se eR pelea EL 56, 000, 000 


602, 000, 000 


Without objec- 


29, „ 
59, 000, 000 


692, 000, 000 


318, 000, 000 


309, 000, 000 
35, 000, 000 
61, 000, 000 
723, 000, 000 
The year 1913 was the last year under Republican legislation. 
The fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, and the Underwood tariff 

law was enacted October 4, 1913. 


THE REPUBLICAN SYSTEM IN OPERATION. 


During the 16 years of Republican administration the total 
ordinary receipts of the Government were $0,677,000,000, or an 
average of about $49,000,000 a month. The total ordinary dis- 
bursements were $9,293,000,000, or an average of about 
$47,000,000 a month. An average surplus of over $2,000,000 per 
month was sufficient to pay all the ordinary expenses of the 
Government and leave a satisfactory surplus, Although bonds 
were authorized to build the Panama Canal, $240,000,000 of 
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them were not issued, but that amount was taken from the ordi- 
nary receipts. When the Government was turned over by the 
Republican administration to the present Democratic adminis- 
‘tration there was an available cash balance in the Treasury of 
$150,000,000. 

No unprejudiced person can examine the record and withhold 
a tribute of praise to the party which so admirably and success- 
fully managed the fiscal affairs of the Government during those 
years, 

Under this system the burdens of government sat lightly 
upon the people. During those years it was at least approxi- 
mately true that no one was compelled to contribute to the 
National Treasury. Articles which were needed and which 
could not be produced in this country, such as tea and coffee, 
were admitted free. More than half in value of all imports paid 
no tariff. On competitive articles the schedules were for the 
most part representative of the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion abroad and in this country. The heavy burden was placed 
on luxuries. If anyone preferred to buy imported luxuries he 
contributed to the National Treasury, but he was not compelled 
to do so. The internal-revenue dues were arranged upon the 
sume principle. Nearly all of such revenue was derived from 
taxes on liquor and tobacco. If anyone chose to drink liquor 
or use tobacco he contributed to the support of the Government, 
but he was not compelled to do so. On the whole, it was almost 
a voluntary system urder which individuals could determine 
whether or not they would pay any national taxes. They were 
not required to do so. 

Under the Republican system indirect or voluntary taxes were 


collected by the General Government, and direct or compulsory 


taxes left to the States, where they properly belong. The sum 
of State and municinal taxation in this country exceeds by many 
times the sum of national taxation. Local taxation for local 
needs, for schools, for roads, for police and sanitation, is a heavy 
burden, It is borne, however, without great complaint, for it 
is self-imposed. The people determine for themselves what 
schools they need and then tax themselves to pay for them. 
And so with other local needs. 

This local taxation is necessarily direct taxation. The tax- 
payer usually is required to pay directly into the local treasury 
all local impositions. It is a heavy burden, and often is borne 
with great difficulty and at great sacrifice. For that reason 
the field of direct taxation necessarily used by the States should 
be invaded as little as possible by the General Government. 
I the Nation can maintain itself and meet its requirements 
without adding additional direct and compulsory burdens, it 
should do so. If it can contrive to compel the foreigner seek- 
ing our market to pay for the privilege of using it, the Govern- 
ment should do so. If it can arrange the schedules so that our 
people shall not be compelled to pay custom dues, unless they 
determine to use imported luxuries, and thus deliberately choose 
to impose the burden on themselves, certainly no harm is dene. 
If the General Government can so arrange the internal-revenue 
system that it shall rest only on the users of liquor and tobacco, 
no one can complain. 

Never at any time in our own history has the reverue system 
of the Government been so well arranged as it was under the 
Republican system during its operation in recent years. Never 
in any other country. has a system been devised to harm as little 
and help as much as the Republican revenue system which I 
have described. 

Owing to a calamitous division in the Republican Party the 
election of 1912 put the Democrats in power. At once the Re- 
publican system of simplicity and symmetry was overthrown 
and destroyed. Instead we have confusion and disorder in our 
fiscal policy. We have unheard of extravagance in appropria- 
tions and a perpetual deficit and an empty Treasury. We have 
the States’ field of direct taxation invaded in a frantic endeavor 
to get money to run the Government. We have increased im- 
ports with decreased customs. We have war taxes and stamp 
taxes, income taxes and inheritance taxes, taxes imposed or 
proposed on almost every enterprise and every object in sight. 
Such is the spectacle given us by the introduction of the Demo- 
cratic “ tariff-for-revenue-only ” system. 

PROTECTION v. FREER TRADE. 


But the Republican system contemplates a tariff not alone for 
revenue but for protection as well. There was no difference of 
opinion on the subject in thé early days of the Republic. The 
first tariff act passed after the Constitution was adopted was 
designated in its title for protection as well as revenue. Not 
only were Washington and Hamilton and Adams protectionists, 
but Jefferson and Madison and Jackson as well. 

Mr, Jefferson stood for the domestic manufacturer. 


Shall we— 


He said— 
suppress the import and give that advantage to foreign over domestic 
manufacturers? 

Jefferson was an American. He believed in America first.” 
He advised his countrymen “to keep pace with me in purchas- 
ing nothing foreign.” He was for a real independence, com- 
mercial as well as political. He said that if we are to be in- 
dependent for the comferts of life we must fabricate them 
ourselves.” 

The orthodoxy of Madison is pretty well established. The 
father of the Constitution said: 

Until all other nations concur in free trade the interests of the 
United States will be best protected by further restrictions and high 
protective duties. 

Andrew Jackson was another good Democrat. He said: 


Adequate protection should be extended to our farmers, manufactur- 
8 laborers so that they may be placed in fair competition with 

That is the Republican doctrine now. 
modern’ Democracy, Modern Democracy declares that protec- 
tion is unconstitutional; that it is a fraud; that it is the rob- 
bery of the many for the benefit of the few. It declares for 
a “tariff for revenue,” but arranges the schedules so as to 
derive just as little revenue as possible. It declares it is not 
committed to the doctrine of free trade, but in its first tariff 
act approaches it as nearly as it can. 

In the campaign of 1912 the Democratic leaders declared that 
while they proposed to lower tariff rates they would not injure 
in so doing “any legitimate American industry.” The people 
believed they would be benefited by a revision, but they did not 
desire a revolution. Instead of a reasonable reduction tariff 
rates were cut in two. Under the Payne law they were 18 
per cent. Under the Underwood law they were cut to 9 per 
cent; for some months of this year as low as 8 per cent. 
Seventy-one per cent of all our imports is now admitted free 
of any duty whatever. 

For the first 10 months under the operation of the Under- 
wood law the imports increased $102,000,000 and the exports 
decreased $159,000,000, This constituted a loss to American: 
industry of $261,000,000. Although the imports increased $102,- 
000,000 the customs revenues decreased $30,500,000. So that 
with increased imports there were decreased revenues. This 
was all before the war in Europe broke ont, so it can not be 
said that such results were occasioned by the war. The effect 
of the war was to check imports at first. Prebably they have 
been lessened materially because of the war throughout its 
entire period. Under the operation of the Underwood law in- 
creased imports are inevitable. No one can tell to what extent 
they will be increased when the war shall end. To increase im- 
ports was the Democratic purpose. With the best market in 
the world to attract foreign producers, and the smallest tariff 
rates of any among the great nations, a veritable flood of for- 
eign goods may be expected when the war shall cease. 

Under present conditions the result is the same—increased im- 
ports but lessened revenues, as the following tables will show : 
Total value of imports year ending June 80, 1916 ute 000, € 


It is not the creed of 


Total value of imports last Republican year, 1913. 1, 813, 000, 000 

Increase of Imports — PVE Cor DAB CE 384, 000, 000 
Customs revenue, 1918.-222. 2 a 318, 000, 000 
Customs revenue, 1916_...-__. ee 210, 000, 000 


Decrease of revenue „%ẽ 108, 000, 000 

So that with imports increased in the amount of $384,000,000, 
we nevertheless derived less revenue by $108,000,000 than was 
received under a Republican tariff. 

The Democrats have always complained of the enormous 
tariff taxes that were wrung from the people by Republican 
tariffs. Yet never under Republican rule has the per capita 
amount of tariff dues collected been as high as those collected 
by Great Britain, the Democratic Party's exemplar and model 
in revenue legislation. In 1905 Great Britain collected tariff 
dues amounting to $4.01 per capita of her population. In the 
same year the tariff duties collected in the United States 
amounted te $3.11 per capita. In 1916 Great Britain imposed 
$6.77 per capita; the United States but $2.10 per capita. 

It is impossible to believe the American people desired any 
such radical change in their fiscal policy. Yet the Democratic 
Party in its last platform announces its loyalty to the system 
and its approval of the Underwood law. 

DEMOCRATIC “ SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY,” 

During the Taft administration an earnest and successful 
effort was made to keep down appropriations, The President 
insisted on the most rigid economy in all the departments of 
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the Government. He recommended a budget system and ap- 
pointed an efficiency commission. So well did he succeed that 
the increase in the ordinary expenditures of the Government 
during the entire four years was very slight, as is shown by the 
following table: 


Disbursements, 


Tetal ordinary disbursements in 8 
Total ordinary disbursements in 1911 
Total ordinary disbursements in 1912_ 
Total ordinary disoursements in 1913. 


This is a remarkable showing, considering the 
development of the country during that period. 

Yet in the Democratic platform of 1912 this splendid record 
of economy and efficiency is denounced as follows: 


We res the 2a ome ngais waste of the money later f from the 
people by spores throu, ee lavish appropriations of re- 
cent Republican 88 waa e ke ue taxes high and reduced 

demand a return to that 


growth and 


the 3 af ec power of the people's toil, 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic government and a 
redaction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 


the substance of the people. 


We have seen how the money collected under the Republican 
system was “wrung from the people by oppressive taxation.” 
It was collected by a system so arranged that ninety out of every 
hundred of our population never paid any national taxes, and 
the others did not realize it when they did contribute. We have 
seen how “lavish” were the appropriations of “recent Repub- 
lican Congresses,” which in four years’ time increased the ordi- 

nary disbursements of the Government less than 34 per cent. 
We : shall now consider how the Democratie Party returned to 
“that simplicity and economy which befits a democratic gov- 
ernment.” 

In 1914, the first year under the Democratic reign of economy, 
the total appropriations exceeded those of 1913, the last year of 
Republican“ lavish ” expenditures, by $100,000,000. 

In 1915 the excess was $102,000,000. 

In 1916 the excess was $169,000,000. 

In 1917 the excess will be, on present estimates, $365,000,000, 
This estimate does not include the additional expenditures re- 
quired for increases in the Army and Navy, neither does it in- 
clude the amount required for our Mexican expenditures. These 
are estimated at $390,000,000, 

Instead of an era of “that simplicity and economy which 
befits a democratic government ” we have had a perfect riot of 
extravagance in every department of the Government. 

We will now consider how the Democrats have complied with 
their promise of a “reduction in the number of useless offices, 
the salaries of which drain the substance of the people.” 

In a speech delivered on the floor of the House May 15, 1916, 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, he said: 

I find that in the appropriation bills for 1913, 1914, and 1915, in- 
stead of a reduction in the specitic 8 as promised in your t- 
form, you have increased the A — r by 17 425. en carrying additional 
appropriations aggregating $20,442, — —.— But this is not all. In the 
3 appropriation bills you made lum appropriations for the sala- 

ries of persons other than those specified ee ng to 815.830.401.533. 
In other words, while your platform stated there were too many persons 
employed in the Government service, and you pro to reduce the 
number and decrease the fen greg anderen, uring the first three years 
you added more than 30. to the number of Government emplo = 
and you are now app reprinting for tbe salaries of these new addit 

itions $36.273,380. more every year than was ever 3 

the Republican administration which you so boldly denounced, These 
Trane are in vise case the net increases, and are arrived at by deduct- 
ing from the grand total of increases all positions that were abolished. 

So that instead of decreasing the number of “ useless offices“ 
the Democratic administration has increased them in number 
more than 30,000. In the determination to find places for de- 
serving Democrats” the administration has falsified its prom- 
ise and broken the record. Instead of reducing salaries which 
“drain the substance of the people,” it has added $36,000,000 
to the expenditures for that purpose. 

In fixing the salaries of the numerous commissions it has cre- 
ated the administration has gone the limit in lavish expenditures. 
It placed the salaries of members of the Federal Reserve Board 
at $12,000 per annum each, of the Trade Commission at $10,000 
each, of the Farm Loan Board at $10,000 each. It is a subject of 
conjecture at what figure these salaries would have been fixed 
had not the administration been governed by Democratic “ sim- 
plicity and economy.” 

THE INCOME TAX. 


With a reduction of $108,000,000 in the amount of revenues 
derived from customs dues, together with the reckless, unneces- 
sary, and extraordinary increase of national expenditures, it was 
inevitable that there should be a large increase in direct taxes 
imposed on the people. This is the system approved by the 
ty ia ad Party, and it will be interesting to eae how it 
works 


In 1909 the Republican Party reduced the tariff rates mate- 
rially. The free list was enlarged from 47 to 51 per cent. -Nine of 
the fourteen schedules were reduced. Reductions were made on 
654 items, increases were made on 220 items, and on 1,150 items 
the rates were not changed. Two-thirds of the increases were 
made on luxuries. The general average of tariff rates during 
the 12 years the Dingley law was in operation was ahout 25 
per cent. The general average for the four years under the 
Payne law was 19 per cent. The last year under the Dingley 
law the rate was 22.29 per cent. The last year under the Payne 
law it was 17.69 per cent. 

To meet the loss which it was estimated would follow the 
reduction of the tariff and to provide for future emergency de- 
mands the Republicans levied an income tax on all corpora- 
tions and submitted an amendment by which an income tax on 
individuals might be levied. 

Democrats are fond of asserting that by the income tax they 
have for the first time compelled the wealth of the country to 
bear its share of the burdens of the Government. July 12. 1909, 
a Republican House, a Republican Senate, and a Republican 
President submitted an amendment authorizing Congress to 
levy an income tax on individuals. At the same time the Re- 
publicans enacted an income-tax law on corporations, which is 
still in existence, and which has during the Democratic admin- 
istration furnished the principal part of their boasted income 
taxes. 

But the Democratic idea of the income tax is not that it is to 
be used merely as an additional source of revenue, but as a 
substitute for tariff revenue, as a means to kill the Republican 
protective tariff system. The Republican Party instituted the 
income-tax legislation, but not for the purpose of destroying 
the protective tariff. In order to understand the purpose of the 
Democratic Party with reference to the income tax it is only 
necessary to refer to the declarations of its leaders in Congress, 
The framing of the present income-tax law was committed to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutt]. In a speech de- 
nouncing the Republican system he said: 

How long will, or can, the country endure this system? Until we 
can secure the imposition of an income tax and thereby destroy it. 

The limit of the application of the tax was placed at $3,000. 
Unless the individual has at least that much income he is not 
subject to its imposition. But the income tax is to be increased. 
That is openly avowed. The increase can be made in two ways: 
One by increasing the rate, the other by lowering the limit. The 
first method has already been effected. The rate on ordinury 
incomes has been increased from 1 to 2 per cent, and on larger 
incomes in a larger proportion. The other method is also under 
consideration. 

In his message to Congress last December the President 
recommended, among other niethods of increasing the revenue to 
meet the deficit, lowering the exemption of the income-tax law 
so that the tax should apply to lesser incomes. The House did 
not favorably consider the President’s recommendation, but the 
Senate subcommittee recommended an amendment lowering 
the exemption to $2,000. The Senate refused to act on this 
recommendation, but Senator Unprerwoop earnestly advocated 
the amendment on the floor of the Senate. 

There is little doubt that after the election the Democrats 
will act favorably on the President's recommendation, Just 
how this will affect the people can be imagined. There is 
hardly a business man whose gross income does not exceed 
$2,000. He will have to account for every transaction of the 
year. He will have to note every sale. He will have to esti- 
mate every profit. There is hardly a farmer whose gross in- 
come does not exceed $2,000. He will have to account for 
every horse and steer he sells, for every bushel of grain, for 
every ton of hay, for every basket of apples. The housewife 
must account for every chicken and turkey she sells, for every 
pound of butter and dozen of eggs she trades for groceries. 
Even if the expenses are such as to avoid the tax, the showing 
must be made under oath to the collecting agent of the Govern- 
ment, and he must be satisfied with the showing made. This 
is the price that must be paid for “free trade and direct 
taxation.” 

OTHER DIRECT TAXES. 

But the income tax is by no means the only direct tax that 
has been and will be levied. I shall hereafter describe more in 
detail the effects of the Underwood law. It is sufficient now to 
say that its effects when put into operation were disastrous in 
the extreme. Our industries were almost ruined, millions of 
workingmen were thrown out of employment, and our National 
se qui was empty. A universal depression settled upon the 

d. 


The Underwood tarif law was passed October 4, 1913. The 
European war broke out in August, 1914. The lamentable con- 
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ditions following the enactment of the Underwood law, which I 
lave described, occurred before the war. Directly following the 
announcement of the war, within a month after its outbreak, 
and before its effect could possibly be known, the President 
came before Congress asking for an emergency tax to raise 
money’ to run the Government. This country was not at war, 
and it was not to prepare for war that the President wanted 
the money. At that time the President thought the country 
fully prepared. It was proposed in time of profound peace to 
levy a war tax on the people to keep the country from bank- 
ruptcy caused by Democratic extravagance and incompetence. 


The “war” taxes were levied. The law increased slightly 


the regular internal-revenue rates. It levied special taxes on 
bankers, brekers, and commission merchants. It taxed theaters, 
amusement halls, and circuses. It placed a stamp tax on deeds, 
mortgages, bonds, contracts, agreements, promissory notes, and 
other evidences of indebtedness. It required a Dill of lading 
for every shipment of stock or merchandise and required that 
it be stamped. It taxed all telegraph and telephone messages. 
It taxed all policies of life and fire insurance. It taxed passen- 
ger tickets on vessels. It taxed parlor and sleeping car tickets 
on railways. It taxed tooth powder, perfumery, essences, ex- 
tracts, and chewing gum. 

Still there was not enough. Again the next year the Presi- 
dent came before Congress demanding more taxes. As we have 
seen, he recommended lowering the exemption on the income 
tax so as to reach the smaller incomes. He also recommended 
that a tax be levied oa the following articles: 


President's proposed new tares. 


oO Ee Ee SEE Le EE M AA $10,000,000 
Automobiles and engines 15,000,000 
TA na | ene eee Lee NP SEE — 18,000,000 
EEN | RRR RE SEE Re ͤͤ᷑—-!l-!l! IOS RS ea Fe 
Fabricated iron and steel 10,000,000 


The President's proposed taxes, in his opinion, would pro- 
duce about $100,000,000. He thought such taxes would hurt 
nobody. “ What is clear,” he said, “is that the industry of this 
generation should pay the bills of this generation.” ‘There is 
no doubt that such taxes as he proposes would be levied on the 
industry“ of the people. They would not be levied on the for- 
eigner for the privilege of selling in our markets. They would 
not be levied on luxuries the people could do without. They 
would be levied directly on the necessities of the people. 

It is interesting to note that although the President declares 
we must pay as we go, the administration announces that bonds 
will be issued to the amount of over $200,000,000. 

The President's plan for raising money has been postponed at 
least until after the election, when another levy will have to 
be made. A bill to raise new taxes to the amount of $234,000,000 
has passed the House and is now pending in the Senate. It 
levies the following additional taxes: 


NEW “ WAR” TAXES, 


Doubling and otherwise raising income ta! $107, 000, 000 
TRNSPICRR CA! ARK Saitama Sesh onion 54, 000, 000 
Tax on manufacturers of munitions of war 71, 000, 000 
Minulla neont iho cee peo 2, 000, 000 

F ie RELE ET Se Ee Ce a 234, 000, 000 


It should be observed that while the income tax is at first 
arranged to tax only the larger incomes, the President proposes 
to lower the limitation, so as to tax the smaller incomes as well. 

Also, that whereas the first “war” tax included many lux- 
uries, the President's second “war” tax proposal included 
items every one of which is a necessity. This is directly in 
accord with the President's declaration that the expenditures 
of the Government should be borne by the “industries” of the 
people. What will be the extent to which this policy may be 
carried under the constant demand for more money to pay 
extravagant appropriations no man can say, 

Such is the Democratic scheme of revenue. Such is the sub- 
stitute for the Republican policy which has been forced on the 
country with such disastrous results. It can not be that it 
has or will receive the approval of the people. 


EFFECTS OF THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW. 


We have already noted how during the first 10 months, or 
from its enactment until the commencement of the European 
war, under the operation of the Underwood tariff law, the 
jiaports had increased and the exports had decreased; that not- 
withstanding such increase of imports there had been a de- 
crease of over $30,000,000 in customs revenue; that notwith- 
standing an increase of imports for the year 1916 over the year 
1918 of over 8884.000.000 there had been a decrease of customs 
revenue of over $108,000,000. That is but a small portion of 
the record of disaster, 


The next day after the Underwood tariff law was passed, Mr, 
Unperwoop said it would do four things: 

1. It would reduce the cost of living. 

2. It would not disturb the business of the country. 

3. It would increase our foreign trade. 

4. It would collect revenue sufficient to run the Government. 

It seems almost cruel to discuss now whether these promises 
have been fulfilled. Yet for those who were induced to believe 
them it will be worth while at least to show to what extent they 
were deceived. 

FARM PRODUCTS AND COST OF LIVING. 

The Underwood tariff took most of the farmers’ products 
from the dutiable list and placed them on the free list. On the 
22 leading agricultural products of the Northwest 17 were 
placed on the free list and the remainder were reduced 60 per 
cent. It transferred from the dutiable list and put on the free 
list cattle, sheep, wool, beef, mutton, corn, eggs, milk, and 
cream. It put wheat and potatoes on the free list conditionally. 
It reduced by about 60 per cent the tariff rates on horses, poul- 
try, oats, hay, cheese, and butter. 

The result of these reductions was to greatly increase the 
importations of farm products. The increase for the fiscal 
year 1914, nine months of which was under the Underwood 
law, over the year 1912 was $140,000,000. Secretary Redfield 
boasted that the tariff act had increased foreign importations 
in three months of cattle, from 112,000 head to 341,000 head; 
corn, from 253,000 bushels to 4,450,000 bushels; potatoes, from 
41,000 bushels to 2,880,000 bushels; meat, from 865,000 pounds 
to 35,500,000 pounds. 

The effect of these importations broke the farmers’ market 
all over the country. The price of wheat in American markets 
declined about 15 cents per bushel. The price of corn declined 
about 10 cents per bushel. Cattle and sheep both declined in 
price. 

This was all according to the Democratic program. The 
tariff duties on farm products were to be removed in order to 
bring foreign farm products into our market to force the price 
down. ‘The foreign products did come and the price to the 
farmers was forced down. But the difficulty was that the prices 
of food products to the consumer were not reduced. 

The only beneficiaries of the reductions were the foreigners 
who shipped the products and the importers, the trusts, and 
the market manipulators who received them. The Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. and the National Starch Co., two Standard 
Oil corporations, managed to take most of the corn imported 
along the Atlantic seaboard; but the market manipulators, who 
wanted to buy the American corn crop as cheaply as possible, 
used the importations offered at a lower price to force down 
the price of corn all over the country. They did not sell any 
more cheaply to the consumer, but their margin of profit was 
greater. The Beef Trust controlled the importations of cattle 
and meat, so that the prices of live stock to the farmer de- 
clined while the prices of meats to the consumer steadily ad- 
vanced. The high cost of living continued and has increased 
ever since. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I understand the gentleman 
does not believe this free-trade policy has been of any benefit to 
the farmers. 

Mr. TOWNER. I certainly do not. I wish I had time to go 
into it more fully. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The gentleman is making a 
most effective speech and I do not want to interrupt him, but I 
desired to emphasize that fact. 

Mr. TOWNER. I thank the gentleman, and I regret I can- 
not discuss the matter fully. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the gentleman state to what extent it 
has injured the farmer by virtue of his wool having been put 
on the free list by the Underwood law? 

Mr. TOWNER. I would like to discuss the wool question 
with my friend from West Virginia if I had time. 

Of course the gentleman knows that since the European war 
began the demand for woolen goods for export has greatly in- 
creased. We exported ten times as much woolen products last 
year as we did in the year before the war. Not only has the 
demand increased for export, but our importations of wool are 
now practically shut off. In the year before the war we im- 
ported over 300,000 pounds of wool. I do not know what our 
importations were last year, but they were not large. As the 
gentleman knows, Great Britain ordered an embargo on wool 


from Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, the countries from 
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which we derived our principal importations of wool, and since 
then sheep and wool have been very high. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the gentleman pardon me? Is it not a fact 
that before the European war began our farmers’ wool was 
worth more in the markets of this country than it has been at 
any time under preceding Republican administrations? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not think so. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman, if he will yield 
to me, that that is not true. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course, the gentleman from West Virginia 
is mistaken. It is true, however, that sheep and wool were high. 
Our farmers had so reduced their flocks that this could not help 
but be true. The destruction of fhe western ranges and the fact 
that even with a Republican tariff Australia and New Zealand, 
with their free ranges and cheap labor, were able to contend on 
favorable terms with our farmers, had driven our own people 
out of the business of sheep raising to a great extent. Before 


They consumed but 100,000 pounds and exported 700,000 pounds. 
They ought not to be allowed to enter this country on terms that 
will drive our farmers from their own market. Wool is one of 
the necessities of life. The sheep industry can not be created in 
a day. We should not allow this country to become dependent 
for this absolute necessity on a foreign supply. As a measure 
of preparedness we ought to make our tariff rates high enough 
to develop the sheep industry to at least the extent of making it 
self-supporting and independent. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. 


had any statistics. thut in cotton, wheat, and a major portion of 
the farmers’ crops he has always had to meet the foreign price, 
the export price. that was put on the bulletin boards in London 
and other foreign markets and set the price here? Is not that 
especially true of wheat amd cotton, no matter what tariff laws 
you have? Is not that a fuct? 

Mr. TOWNER. Iwill say to my friend from Texas that that 
statement is more nearly true ef cotton than anything else. 
Three-feurths of that crop is 
is more nearly controlling. But with other farmers’ products 
it is not true that the foreign market sets the price. On these 
the domestic consumption is large, our exports small, and the 
Price is most largely determined by our domestic supply and 
demand. 

But the influence of the foreign market price on our price 
should not leave our market open to the world. We can not 
afford to drive our farmers from stock raising and grain rais- 


img because a foreign price is lower than they can profitably | 


produce those preducts. Under the threat of free trade the 
sheep raisers of Texas have sent their flocks to Kansas City 
- and sold them at $2 a head. Nobody was benefited by that. 
Nobody got m henper clothing or cheaper meat. The traders, 
the market manipulators, and the packers are the only persons 
who prufit by such transactions. 

We need to build up and encourage by every means in our 
power food production in this country. Our meat supplies are 
dangerously low now. Excessive war demands are decimating 
our flocks and herds. We must not allow ourselves to become 
dependent on foreign supplies. There never was a time in our 


build up every essential product of the country so much as now. 
That is true Americanism. 
When we leare the farmers’ products on the free list, open to 


the competition of every country with cheap lands and cheap | 


labor, we drive our farmers from their lands and make the 
country dependent on foreign supplies. To-day if war 
come with a nation or combination of nations that — 5 drive 


European war, we could not produce wool enough to clothe our 
own people, we could not supply them with sugar or many other | 
|land. Instead of McKinley bringing joy and plenty, it was the 


necessities of life. This condition ought not longer to exist. 


But I must now take up another failure of the Underwood 


tariif to fulfill the premises made in its behalf. 
ELPECT OF UNDERWOOD TARIFF ON BUSINESS. 


The second promise made on behalf of the Underwood tariff 
law was that tt would not disturb the business of the 

It is within the memory of many how the threat of free trade 
and the enactment of a Democratic tariff law in Cleveland's 
administration paralyzed business and brought disaster to the 
country. A like condition followed the enactment of the Under- 
wood law during the 10 months preceding the commencement of 
the European war. Factories closed, the mills were idle. 
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units, then by scores, then by hundreds, and finally by thou- 


Will the gentleman answer whether 
it is a historic fact that for all these years, as long as we have | 


„ and the foreign demand 
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Thousands of workmen were daily dismissed from their em- 
ployment. 

The Iron Age, a trade journal, said that within three months 
after the enactment of the law one-third of the iron and steel 
mills closed. In this industry alone 1,000,000 men were thrown 
out of employment and over $2,000,000 per day lost in wages. 
Never did the revival come until the shrapnel orders com- 
menced coming from the belligerents in Europe. 

The steel production fell te 40 per cent of capacity. In the 
woolen industry one-third of the looms were idle. April 1, 
1914, there were 228,000 idle freight cars on the sidetracks; 
242,000 railroad men were laid off. 

Mr. Wilson said that these acts of the manufacturers and 
railroads in shutting down and dismissing their men was a con- 
spiracy against the administration. His Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Redfield, declared that he would put detectives 
after them and bring them to the bar of public opinion for 
condign punishment. But the mills kept on closing, first by 


sands. There were so many of them Mr. Redfield did not have 
detectives enongh to go around. 

The President told v visiting deputations that the tariff was 
all right, that the depression was merely “ psychological,” and 
that the want and suffering was merely a “state of mind.” 
In June, 1914, the President assured the Virginia Press Associa- 
tion that there were symptoms of a revival of business. On 
the same day the press announced that as a result of investiga- 
tions it was shown that there were wage earners in 
the United States unemployed and leoking for work. There 
were more failures during the year following the Underwood 
law than during any other year since Cleveland's administra- 
tion. Charitable institutions were taxed.to the utmost. Cities 
issued bonds for public improvements in order. to afford work 
for idle laboring men. 

Then, like a bolt from the blue sky, came the war. 
Within a month half the world was at arms. Twenty million 
men were taken from the producing classes of Europe and be- 
came consumers. One-third of the world’s commerce was di- 
rected to war purposes. Twelve nations began to make frantic 
endeavors to obtain arms and ammunition anywhere they could 
be obtained. Soon their orders began coming to the United 
States. They wanted everything—war materials at any price, 
foodstuffs and clothing. supplies of all kinds. 

The effect on American industry was magical. Everybody got 
busy. The iron and steel mills, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
automobile factories, cream-separator manufacturers, agricul- 
tural implement producers—all went to making arms and mu- 
nitions of war. Nor was that all. The demand for grain emptied 
the elevators. Flour and meat and all food products responded 
to the unprecedented demand. The manufacturers of clothing, 
boots and shoes, and all kinds of supplies were put to work. 
The railroads could not get enough cars to carry these products 
to the seaboard. There were not enough ships to carry them 
to their destinations. 

Then the golden stream to Europe turned backward. Six hun- 
dred millions of gold came across the seas to pay for part of 
their purchases. We loaned them over $500,000,000 more to pay 
ourselves. Our total exports leaped from $2,364,000,000 in 1914 
to $4,333,000,000 in 1916. 

Mr. Wilson, in his History of the American People, in felici- 
tous phrase and in graphic fashion, describes the depression 


which occurred while another Democratic tariff was in op- 
3 eration during Cleveland’s adminstration. 


He said: 
distress In the 1 1 h 
Geni had dried an gees 
of heart 
capitalists in Wall 
And in Siang bia ANIA DANAA these significant words: 


Not until the very year, 1897, when the new Republican administra- 
tion came in did the crisis seem to be past. 


In our day a like depression from a like cause settled on the 


mightiest calamity, the saddest and most awful tragedy in all 
human history that brought prosperity to our land. The poig- 
nant pathos of the remembrance brings sadness rather than 
exultation as we recall it. But it will not be without some com- 
pensation if we shall not forget the cause. 

AFTER THE WAR. 


LA 
But what will be our condition when the European war ends, 
when these unprecedented war orders no longer shall come, when 
the golden stream of payments for purchases shall cease? 
In the first place, it is reasonable to expect that the country 
will revert to conditions as they existed before the war and until 
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they were changed by the war. Foreign conditions caused the 
change, and when that influence ceases the country will return 
to its former status. That means that unless the Democratic 
system of revenue is abandoned and the Underwood tariff law 
repealed the same disastrous conditions, magnified and intensi- 
fled, will return. : 

The war on American industries following the Napoleonie 
wars made by European nations, and especially by Great Brit- 
ain, is a matter of history. Lord Brougham, the English pre- 
mier, in a speech in Pariiament, described how English manu- 
facturers sent over their goods and sold them below cost to drive 
the American manufacturers out of business. Henry Clay in one 
of his greatest speeches tells of the effect in America; of the 
ruined industries, of the failures and bankruptcies, of the work- 
ingmen begging for bread and seeking in vain for employment. 
Mr. Wilson, in his History of the American People, still better 
describes conditions. He says: 

Peace changed the face of trade. English merchants poured their 

s once again into the American ports. * It was manifestly 
njurious to every young industry that a flood of English imports 
should continue to pour into the count at the open ports. The 
remedy was a protective tariff, such as Mr. Hamilton had wished to 
see at first, and the young Republican leaders of Congress did not 
hesitate to advocate and establish it. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that at the close of the present 
war peace will again change “the face of trade”? May we 
not again expect that not only English, but German, French, 
and all other European merchants will pour “ their goods once 
again into American ports”? Will it not be true now as it 


was then that it will be “manifestly injurious” that a flood 


of imports should pour into the country at the open ports? Is 
it not evident that our only sure remedy for conditions that 
will exist at the close of this war will be what Mr. Wilson said 
was the remedy a century ago, namely, “a protective tariff such 
as Mr. Hamilton had wished to see at first“? Mr. Wilson 
says, “the young Republican leaders of Congress did not hesi- 
tate to advocate and establish” such a protective tariff. It is 
to be hoped that not only Republican leaders but the whole 
body of the people able to understand our condition and our 
danger will demand before the war shall end a protective 
tariff, and insist that it shall be established before the flood 
shall devastate our country and destroy our industries. If the 
Democratic Party could break from its slavery to a discarded 
dogma and rise to a real patriotic Americanism it would cease 
to follow the leadership of Wilson the politician and would 
enter and pursue the course approved by Wilson the historian. 
EFFECT ON OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 

The Democrats promised that the Underwood tariff law 
would increase our foreign trade. It would be of no advantage 
to our people te increase our foreign trade merely by increasing 
imports. If our imports can be kept within bounds and our 
exports continually increase that would establish a condition 
of prosperous foreign trade. When a nation sells more than it 
buys it is prospering so far as foreign commercial transactions 
are concerned. When a nation buys more than it sells it can 
not boast of its foreign trade. Every dollar’s worth of foreign 
goods, such as can be produced in this country, which is im- 
ported drives out a dollar’s worth of American products. 

The average annual balance of trade in our favor during 16 
years of Republican tariffs averaged over $500,000,000. The 
last year, 1913, it was $652,000,000. During the last four years 
under the Payne law our imports increased but $256,000,000, 
while our exports increased $720,000,000. The first year of the 
Underwood law, as compared with the last year under the 
Payne law, shows a decrease of our exports of S101, 000, 000 and 
an increase of our imports of $80,000,000. This is a disadvan- 
tageous change in our foreign trade to the amount of $181,- 
000,000. Our favorable balance of trade was decreased to that 
amount. 

In October, 1913, when the Underwood law was passed, the 
balance of trade in our favor for that month was $138,000,000. 


----------- $97, 000, 000 
48, 000, 000 
= 000, 000 


In April the balance of trade was against us to the amount of 
$11,000,000. 


In May it w. =.--......... $2, 000, 000 
In June ——.— —.— 653, 000 
In July — 6, 000, 000 

nA DeD TOANE TREA — 19, 000, 000 


In that month the European war broke out, and under the im- 
petus of war orders our export trade has increased tremen- 
dously. The last year our exports amounted to the unprece- 
dented sum of $4,333,000,000, almost twice as large as the 
amount exported in any previous year in our history. It is evi- 
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dent that since the war our foreign trade has been but little in- 
fluenced by tariff laws. The increase of our exports has been 
abnormal, and the increase will certainly cease when the cause 
of the abnormal increase ceases. 

The steady decrease of our favorable balance of trade under 
the Underwood law down to the very month of the opening of 
the European war tells an eloquent and illuminating story 
of the effect of a Democratic tariff on the foreign trade of the 
Nation. The descent from a favorable balance of $138,000,000 
to a deficit of $19,000,000 at the close of 10 months under a 
Democratic tariff shows what we may expect if the law remains 
after the war closes, Instead of a yearly balance of trade in 
our favor of over $500,000,000 we shall have the balance against 
us to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars. 


NOT SUFFICIENT TO RUN THE GOVERNMENT. 


The fourth and last promise made for the ‘Underwood tariff 


law, that it would collect revenue sufficient to run the Govern- 
ment, I have already discussed. It is not only a failure in that 
regard, but its failure is so conspicuous as to induce the inquiry 
whether it was ever intended to be a revenue-producing tariff. 
Instead of tariff for revenue only it is a tariff not even for 
revenue. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND PROTECTION, 

As early as 1832, in almost his first political pronouncement, 
1 Lincoln declared that he favored “a high. protective 
tariff.” 

In the campaign of 1860, in his great speech at Pittsburgh, 
he said that the Chicago Republican platform would be the 
“law to the incoming administration.” 

The platform declared: - 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Gov- 
ernment by duties upon imports, sound y uires such an ad- 
ustment of tbese imposts as to encourage the development of the 

dustrial Interest of the whole country; and we commend that policy 
of national exchanges which secures to workingmen liberal wages, to 
agriculture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers ade- 
quate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation 
commercial prosperity and independence. 

Abraham Lincoln declared for a tariff which would encourage 
“the development of the industrial interest of the whole 
country.” The Democratic Party declares such a policy wrong 
and “ unconstitutional.” 

Abraham Lincoln believed in a policy which “secures to 
workingmen liberal wages.” The Democratic Party believes our 
workingmen should compete on equal terms with countries 
whose standards of living are low, where working-days are 12 
and 14 hours, where women and children are allowed to do men’s 
work, and where wages are but a fraction of what are paid here. 

Abraham Lincoln advocated a tariff system that would insure 
“to agricultnre remunerative prices.” The. Democratic Party 
advocates a system which deprives the American farmer of 
every vestige of protection, which places practically all his 


products on the free list, and compels him to compete in his 


own markets with Argentina and Australia and every other 
country in the world where land is free and labor cheap. 
Abraham Lincoln stood for a system that would bring to 
American manufacturers “ adequate reward” for their enter- 
prise. The Democratic Party proclaims the manufacturer a 


robber; it declares that he ought not to prosper; and if he can- 


not compete on equal terms with the manufacturers of Japan, 
who pay their workers less than 30 cents a day, he ought to fail. 
It demands that he shall meet that kind of competition by 
“sharpening his wits.” The Democratic Party believes that in 
some mysterious manner manufacturers can be induced to 
invest capital that will yield no profit, and that the mills can 
be kept running and the working people employed at a loss to 
the employer. Abraham Lincoln believed that the employer 
and employee must stand or fall together; that it is impossible 
to devise a defensible, practical system that will profit the one 
and not the other; that while it hurts the employer to close 
his mills, it injures infinitely more the thousands of employees 
who depend on their daily wage for their daily bread. 
Abraham Lincoln believed that protection would bring “ the 
Nation commercial prosperity and independence.” The Demo- 
cratic Party believes in depending on the foreigner for even the 
necessities of life, if there is even a prospect of buying them 
cheaper, forgetting that when foreign competition has destroyed 
the home industry the American consumer must pay any price 
the foreigner demands. Abraham Lincoln believed in inde- 
pendence, both political and economical. He believed that every 
important article, and especially every article of necessity which 
can be produced in this country, should be encouraged and pro- 
tected to secure prosperity in pence and security in war. 
The Democratic Party declares for “ preparedness,” and yet 
professes and practices a policy which destroys American indus- 


tries whose products are among the necessities of life, forget- - 
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ting that unless the United States can control the seas against 
any hostile nation or combination of nations a war would leave 
this Nation helpless to its foes. 

Conditions are different now from Lincoln’s day; but the 
necessity for protecting American industries is even greater 
now than it was then. Foreign competition is stronger. It is 
supported by every influence and power of their Governments. 
Subsidies, special privileges, authorized combinations, and every 
possible aid is given to their producers to extend their foreign 
trade. The present war can not last much longer, and there 
will follow a trade war the like of which, for vigor and inten- 
sity, the world has never seen before. Every other great nation 
in the world—even those now at war—is preparing for this 
trade war by building up its industries and strengthening its 
defenses, 

For this coming conflict we are doubly weak. Our market is 
the richest and most attractive in the world. Its conquest will 
be the great prize for which the nations will struggle. Our 
industries cost more to establish than in other lands. Our 
Government helps less than others. Our workingmen are paid 
more wages. Our standards of living are higher. Our laws 
prevent long hours, prevent the unregulated labor of women 
and children, require of employers safety devices. Our laws 
make it impossible in this country to wring from labor the 
uttermost exertion that is wrung from it in other countries. 
We have legislated, as Lincoln advised, for the man and not for 
the dollar. 

And yet these things—commendable, admirable, necessary, 
from our standpoint—put us at a disadvantage in this coming 
trade war. To leave our country unprotected against nations 
which are not thus handicapped will be to surrender to them 
in advance. It will bring ruin to our industries, make mendi- 
cants of our workingmen, and bring disaster such as we have 
never before experienced upon the land. 

Will it not be better—nay, is it not our immediate and im- 
perative duty—to make our defenses adequate and our safety 
certain? Should we not give emphatic and unqualified con- 
demnation to those theories that ever bring disaster to our 
people and return to the policy and practice of Lincoln, who 
stood for the protection of American interests at all times and 
at whatever cost? The answer will be given, I am confident in 
believing, by the election next November of a Republican Senate 
and a Republican House and of Charles Evans Hughes to the 
Presidency of the United States. 


WHAT DEMOCRACY HAS DONE, 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, through the gracious favor of 
Almighty God, and the superior statesmanship of the Democratic 
Party our country is at peace with all the world. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Three and a half years of this administration have à 
away, and to-day every dinner pail in the United States is full 
and running over; beneath the Stars and Stripes there is not one 
idle man. Many periods of prosperity have been recorded in 
history, but no prosperity of the past has ever approached the 
prosperity of the present. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
This Democratic prosperity is not local; it is nation-wide; it is 
not confined to one industry or to one occupation; it extends to 
every honest enterprise and to every field of legitimate endeavor. 
Prosperity, all pervading and irresistible, is to be seen in the 
flame of the furnace and the fire of the forge; in the field of the 
farmer and the output of the manufacturer; in the smoke of 
industry that dims the sun by day and hides the stars by night. 
It is heard in the ring of the anvil and the rumble of the loco- 
motive; in the whir of the spindle and the click of the shuttle; 
in the sound of the hammer and the hum of the saw. It has 
housed the homeless; employed the idle; enriched the wealthy; 
fed the hungry, and clothed the poor. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] From the wheat fields of the North to the cotton 
fields of the South; from the lumber camps of Washington to 
the orange groves of Florida; from the great financial empire of 
the opulent East to the great agricultural kingdom of the golden 
West, Democratic prosperity with lavish hands is bestowing its 
blessings and its bounties upon every man and woman and child. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] It is so great and so gen- 
eral as to satisfy the desire of cupidity and surpass the dream 
of avarice. In this marvelous era of matchless prosperity there 
is but one man who is without lucrative employment now, and 
who will be without the shadow of an occupation after the 
seventh day of November, and that is the man who is running 
for an office on the stand-pat Republican ticket. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Under present conditions and existing circumstances do the 
people want a change? Will they surrender the overflowing 
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bowl of Democratic prosperity for the empty cup of Republican 
campaign promises? Will they assassinate their own well-being 
in order to give offices to Republican politicians? The sound sense 
and the self-preserving sagacity of the American people will 
answer that when conditions are ideal, and when every man is 
prosperous, happy, and content, it is the part of wisdom to let 
well enough alone. 

Let it be understood in the beginning that while contrasting 
Democratic action with Republican inaction; Democratic deeds 
with Republican defaults, and while criticizing Republicans for 
what they have done and failed to do, our criticism is aimed at 
Republican officeholders and politicians who, under trust owner- 
ship and corporate control, have repudiated the principles upon 
which their party was founded and despised its statesmanship 
of former days. We have no syllable of censure, but, on the 
contrary, words of praise for the rank and file of the Republican 
Party, who are always patriotic, sincere, and just. And, since 
the masses of Republicans are without leadership that repre- 
sents their aspirations and ideals, they are cordially invited to 
join the militant progressive and united Democracy that is mak- 
ing this the greatest nation beneath the stars. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


THE TARIFF, 


Our first undertaking was to repeal the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law, which had been enacted feloniously and with malice afore- 
thought by our Republican predecessors, in order to enable the 
protected interests to plunder the consuming poor. This bur- 
densome and iniquitous law exacted an average tribute of $23 
per year from every person in the United States. Of the $23 
tariff collected from each individual, $3.20 reached the Federal 
Treasury as revenue, while the remainder of $19.80 reached the 
treasury of the plutocratie pets of the Republican Party as a 
reward for generous campaign contributions with which the 
party of high protection had kept itself in power. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] We repealed the Payne law. We enacted 
the Underwood law, which makes a reduction in former tariff 
rates of almost 30 per cent, and Democracy's reduction means 
an annual saving of more than $30 to every average family in 
the land. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This very year, under the income tax provision of the Demo- 
cratic tariff law, we are raising $120,000,000 of the revenue 
needed to defray the expenses of the Government by direct 
taxation of corporations, and persons whose net annual incomes 
are more than $3,000. Under the Payne Act, and under every 
other Republican act, this stupendous sum would have been ob- 
tained by taxing the food of the lowly and the clothing of the 
poor. If the masses of the people approve of the income tax 
law, that annually saves them the payment of $120,000.000 in 
taxes, let them vote the Democratic ticket, for since ths Repub- 
lican Party always opposed the passage of an income tax law it 
can not be trusted to perpetuate the law that is now in force, 

In order to free business entirely from the menace of future 
tariff tinkering, and in order to transfer the tariff question from 
a political to a scientific basis, this House has passed, and the 
Senate soon will pass, the Rainey tariff commission bill, which 
is an expression of the wisdom of a large majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The passage of the Underwood tariff law was a great accom- 
plishment in the interest of all the consumers of the country, 
but the Wilson administration has done that which is infinitely 
greater than the enactment of a just and beneficent tariff law; 
it has secured the people in the enjoyment of prosperity and 
peace; it has kept this country out of war. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

CURRENCY. 


In strict obedience to the scriptural injunction to “be not 
wenry in well-doing,” the administration proceeded from the 
enactment of a tariff law to a reformation of the currency law. 
Never was reformation more needed ; never was it more thorough 
and complete, 

The old currency law, which the Republican Party, through 
more than 40 years of power, made no effective efforts to 
improve, was a financial straight-jacket that permitted neither 
expansion when needed nor contraction when desired. Under 
it the business of this country helplessly and hopelessly strug- 
gled in vain for liberty and freedom for almost 50 years. This 
administration has substituted the new Federal reserve act 
for the old Republican reserve act; it has moved the Federal 
Treasury from Wall Street to Washington; it has taken the 
control of the Nation's finances out of the hands of the money 
changers and put it in the hands of the people themselves. 

Under the old system the reserve money of the Nation was 
kept in New York City, where it was ruthlessly gumbled away 


on the stock exchange, while the legitimate business of the 
farmer and the merchunt and the manufacturer and the laborer 
suffered for want of funds with which to finance the legitimate 
and productive affairs of the Nation. 

Under the oll law 12 men, through a system of interlocking 
directorates. absolutely controlled the country’s supply of money. 
These 12 men held in their hands the power of financial life 
and death to every business in the land. If they smiled on the 
crossroads grocery store, its success was assured; if they 


frowned on the most stupendous enterprise it perished in an 


hour. 

Thanks to this administration, this dangerous power, so often 
perverted, so often abused, has been taken from the 12 men who 
formerly wielded it and put into the hands of the hundred mil- 
lion people whe own this country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

We now speak of the new Federal reserve act, not in the un- 
known terms of prophecy, but in the exact terms of history. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am very much interested in 
what my friend is saying, but I would like to ask him a ques- 
tion. Although there might have been some imperfections in 
the Republican currency law, is it not a fact that from the time 
the Republican party gave the currency law to the country up 
to the time it went out of power the wealth of the country in- 
creased from $16,000,000,000 in 1861 to $187,000,000,000 in 1913? 

Mr. NEELY. I believe that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Morcan] has correctly stated the figures, which simply 
show that the American people were great enough to mgke prog- 
ress even in spite of the pernicious old currency law which e 
have repealed. I will further say that the former currency sys- 
tem. the evil effects of which the gentleman seeks to palliate, was 
responsible for ver, financial panic that has afflicted this country 
since the Republican Party was born. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Our Gnancial condition under the new currency system is fully 
disclosed in a recent report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
based on returns of national banks, as of March 7, 1916. Among 
many other interesting things, the report shows the following 
amazing state of affairs: 

Total resources of national banks are more than 813.800. 
000.000—an incrense of more than two and a half bition dollars 
in 12 months. Total deposits in national banks are $10,790,- 
000,000—an incrense of $2.198,000.000, or nearly 25 per cent in one 
year. ‘The aggregate of surplus and undivided profits show an 
increase of $18,000,000 during a period of 12 months. There was 
an increase in circulation of $3.67 for every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation during the past year. The inerense alone in 
deposits in national banks during the past 12 months exceeds 
the total deposits in 1896. After loaning more than half a billion 
dollars to European countries, our reserves on March 7, 1916, 
were 3100,000,000 greater than on any previous March 7 in our 
history. 

‘The aggregate resources of our national banks to-day, under a 
Democratic administration and under Democratic law. exceed by 
$3.000,000,000 the combined resources of the Bank of England. 
the Bank of France, the Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of 
Germany. the Bank of the Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, 
and the Bank of Japan. 

The foregoing facts and figures are so startling that the mind 
can not readily comprehend them; but they present te the think- 
Ing man an unanswerable argument in favor of continuing in 
power the party that has made possible the unparalleled pros- 
perity of which they speak in conclusive terms. 

The enactment of the Democratic Federal reserve law is the 
greatest legislative achievement of any age or of any country, 
but this administration achieved something greater and better 
still—it kept this country out of war. 

ANTITRUST LAWS. 


The Baltimore platform pledged the Democratic Party to the 
enactment of such antitrust legislation as would make it im- 
possible for a private monopoly to exist. We have redeemed that 
pledge by passing the Federal Trade Commission law and the 
Clayton antitrust law. These measures taken together provide 
Ways and means of compelling big business to deal fairly with 
its weaker competitors as well as with the public at large; they 

the people against the lawless and disastrous tyranny 
of the trusts; they furnish business a map by Which to travel. 
a chart by which to sail; they protect competition that is lawful 
and destroy competition that is unlawful; they close the laby- 
rinths in which big criminals formerly found refuge and open the 
door of equal opportunity to every lawful enterprise, whether it 
be great or small. 
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5 MERCHANT MARINE, 

We have passed the ship-purchase bill, authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to acquire and operate a merchant marine. As a re 
sult of the European war many of the foreign-owned vessels 
formerly engaged in carrying our commerce huve been de- 
stroyed or driven from the seas. In consequence of the result- 
ing scarcity of transportation facilities ocean freight rates have 
sonred, while to our irreparable loss, we have been unable to 
send our commodities to foreign markets. With this law in 
operation we shall cease to depend upon other nations for ocean 
transportation. By virtue of this measure the products of the 
American farm, factory, and mine will be carried at reasonable 
rates to the markets of the world in American vessels manned 
by American seamen and flying the American flag. 

POPULAR ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS, 

As early as the year 1900 the Democratic Party went on recard 
in favor of electing United States Senators 5y direct vote of the 
people. Eight years later, in its national convention assembled, 
the Republican Party rejected a resolution in favor of this reform 
by a vote of more than six to one. Through the persistent eforts 
of Democracy, the Constitution has, at last, been anxsded so 
that the people new elect their Senators at the polls. The Senate 
was formerly a reactionary body, it is now a progressive body; 
it formerly legislated for a few, it now legislates for all; it for- 
merly represented the wealthy, it now represents both the rich 
and the poor, As a result of this capital Democratic reform, the 
people can at last take complete control of their own Government 
and make it just what they want it to be. 

: FARMERS. 

Under this administration the farmers have been “clothed in 
purple and fine linen“; they have “fared sumptuously every 
day.” The Democratic Party has bestowed upon farmers a boun- 
tiful share of legislative favors; for their particular benefit it has 
passed many salutary laws. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

We have established a system of farm agents whose duty it is 
to develop agriculture and improve its methods. ‘This system 
is now in successful operation in 48 States, and under it most 
valuable assistance is being given to those who till the soil. 

We have established a Division of Markets in the Department 
of Agriculture by virtue of which machinery is at work organiz- 
ing the distributing agencies through which 100,000,000 people 
obtain their food. À 

We have enacted a law providing for the establishment of a 
Government-owned plant to manufacture nitrate to be used in 
making gunpowder for military purposes. Nitrate is one of the 
most valuable fertilizers known, and the surplus product of this 
plant is to be sold directly to the farmers to be used in reclaim- 
Ing their impoverished soil. 

We have enacted the Shackleford good-roads law, authorizing 
the expenditure of $75,000,000 in cooperation with the various 
States in building permanent highways throughout the rural 
sections of the United States. The ennctment of this law marks 
the beginning of a policy that will be abandoned only when every 
road in the country has been made a good road, serviceable to 
the farmer every day in the year. 

We have appropriated $360,000 for the eradication of hog 
cholera, a disease that in the year 1918 caused the death of 
6,000,000 hogs and a loss to the farmers of the country of 
$65,000,000. 

We have enacted the Lever agricultural extension law, which 
brings the agricultural college, the experiment station, and the 
Federal Department of Agriculture to the very door of every 
farmer in the land. By virtue of this act the farmers’ wives and 
daughters are enabled to learn domestic science and home eco- 
nomics around their own firesides. 

For the special benefit of the farmer and the accommodation 
of the public at large this administration has developed the 
Parcel Post System iuto one of the most useful and efficient in- 
strumentalities of the Government. In 1913 the Post Office De- 
partment increased the weight Hmit of packages from 11 to 20 
pounds and reduced the rates. On January 1, 1914, the weight 
limit was increased to 50 pounds and the rates were again re- 
duced. Thus the farmer is enabled to ship at low rates pack- 
ages weighing not more than 50 pounds from his local post 
office to almost any other place in the civilized world, 

Under the terms of the Federal reserve act we have author- 
ized national banks to lend money on the security of tarm land 
and to rediscount farmers’ notes that are secured by staple agri- 
cultural products, By virtue of this act the sum of $590,000.000 
has been made available for the use of those engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

For the protection of the farmer we have enacted a law pre- 
venting the injurious practice of gambling in products of the 
farm. j 
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For the exclusive benefit of the farmer we have passed the 
Federal farm loan or rural-credit law, the object of which is to 
promote agricultural prosperity by enabling farmers to borrow 
money on farm-mortgage security at a low rate of interest and 
for a long period of time. This law provides two farm-mortgage 
systems, one operating through regional land banks and the 
other through joint-stock land banks. Both systems are under 
the supervision of a Federal farm-loan board, composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and four members appointed by the 
President. 

Under this law those who own and cultivate, or are about to 
own and cultivate, farm lands are enabled to borrow money with 
which to purchase land, equipment, fertilizers, and live stock, 
and with which to provide buildings and improvements, and for 
the liquidation of the indebtedness of the owner of the mortgaged 
land. Loans may be made for not less than $100 and for not 
more than $10,000, and shail run not less than 5 and not more than 
40 years. Under no circumstances will the borrower ever be 
charged more than 6 per cent interest, while It is commonly be- 
lieved that the average interest rate will be 5 per cent or less. 
It is no idle boast to say that the farmers will derive greater 
benefits from the Democratic rural-credit law than from all the 
legislation ever enacted for them by the Republican Party. De- 
spite hostile newspaper criticism of this great constructive meas- 
ure, 108 of the ablest Republican Members of this House voted 
for its passage. 

The Democratic Party has served the farmers zealously and 
faithfully in the past; if continued in power, it will serve them 
faithfully and zealously in the future. But Democracy has not 
only legislated for the farmers and kept them prosperous and 
contented; Democracy has kept this Nation at peace; it has 
kept this country ont of war. 

LABOR. 


The record of Democratic legislation in behalf of those who 
toil shines with untarnished splendor. During the six years 
that it has controlled the House, and the four years that it has 
controlled both the House and the Senate, the Democratic Party 
has done more for the protection of the laborer, and more for 
the preservation of the laborer’s rights, than was done for simi- 
lar purposes by the Republican Party during its entire 44 years 
of power. This is not an extravagant campaign assertion, but 
an accurate statement of a startling truth to demonstrate which 
“let facts be submitted to a candid world.” 

We have established an eight-hour day for laborers on all 
national public works. 

We have established an eight-hour day for female employees in 
the District of Columbia. : 

We have enacted the dredge-workers’ law, establishing an 
eight-hour day for laborers doing dredging work in the im- 
provement of our rivers and harbors. 

We have established an eight-hour day for civilians engaged 
in making powder and ordnance for the Government. 

We have established an eight-hour day for all post-office clerks 
and letter carriers. 

We have established an eight-hour day for those who mine 
coal for the use of our Navy. 

We have enacted the Children’s Bureau law, the object of 
which is to promote the welfare of children and safeguard their 
interests. 

We have passed the Industrial Commission law, providing 
for a thorough investigation of the entire subject of industrial 
relations, in order that the best methods of settling industrial 
disputes may be ascertained and adopted. 

We have enacted a law prohibiting the deadly work of manu- 
facturing white phosphorus matches, a work that formerly de- 
stroyed the health and life of many laborers every year. 

We have enacted the trades dispute law, regulating the issu- 
ance of injunctions in cases affecting labor, and establishing the 
right of trial by jury of alleged contempts committed outside the 
presence of the court. 

We have enacted the seaman's law, which among other things 
abolishes imprisonment as a penalty for desertion and corporal 
punishment on board ship. 

We have enacted a law creating the Department of Labor and 
making its head a Member of the President’s Cabinet. By vir- 
tue of this law labor is represented at the council table of the 
Nation by one whose business it is to safeguard its interest and 
plead its cause. Between March 4, 1913, and June 6, 1916, 
this new department amicably adjusted 149 trades disputes that 
vitally affected the interests of hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children. Between February, 1915, and April, 1916. 
this department obtained employment for more than 62,000 
men. In 1914 this department found employment Zor 75,000 
field workers for an average of four weeks each at a rate of 
$2.75 per day. All told, the Department of Labor has during 


the past two years procured over $7,000,000 in wages for the 
laborers of the country—a remarkable achievement in behalf of 
those who toil. 

We have enacted the child-labor law, making it illegal to ship 
in interstate commerce the output of any mine or quarry pro- 
duced by the labor of children under 16 years of age, or the 
product of any cannery, workshop, or manufacturing establish- 
ment produced by the labor of children between the ages of 14 
and 16 years, or who work more than eight hours in one day, 
or more than six days in any week, or before T o'clock in the 
morning or after 7 o’clock in the evening. This measure is de- 
signed to protect those who can not protect themselves, It says 
that in spite of greed the children of*the Nation shall have a 
chance, : 

We have amended the Bureau of Mines act so as to provide 
miners greater protection against accidents, and also more effica- 
cious rescue service when accidents occur. 

We have enacted a law prohibiting the importation of articles 
from foreign countries made by convicts, paupers, or detained 
laborers. 

We inserted a provision in the Post Office appropriation bill 
rescinding the “ gag rule” laid down by Mr. Roosevelt and en- 
larged by Mr. Taft, and by reason of which no post-office em- 
ployee could present his grievances to Congress without danger 
of being discharged for so doing. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Does the gentleman know that the 
compensation law has just passed the Senate, too, and has be- 
come a law as part of the system affecting workmen? . 

Mr. NEELY. I do, and I was just about to refer to the em- 
ployees’ compensation act as one of our great achievements in 
behalf of labor, 

This law provides that an employee injured while in the serv- 
ice of the Government, shall, during the continuance of the disa- 
bility caused by the injury, be paid compensation at a rate not 
exceeding two-thirds of the salary or wages previously received 
by him. It is further provided that if the employee die as a re- 
sult of his injury, liberal compensation shall be paid to the de- 
pendent ones who survive him. 

We have enacted a law providing for appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the decisions of State courts 
holding labor legislation unconstitutional. Under the former 
act those attacking the constitutionality of labor laws had the 
right of appeal to the Federal courts from State court decisions 
upholding the validity of such laws, although the laborer was 
denied the right of appeal when the State court held labor 
legislation invalid. Thus we have given the laborer the stand- 
ing in court that was formerly enjoyed exclusively by his 
employer. 

We have enacted a law amending the Erdman Act, which 
provides for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in contro- 
versies between employers and employees. This amended law 
afforded the means by which the President succeeded in prevent- 
ing the threatened eastern railway strike in 1913, which in- 
volved 54 railroads and more than 80,000 of their laborers. 
By virtue of this law the President in 1914 prevented an indus- 
trial strike involving the western railroads and their em- 
ployees. 

Wé have enacted the Clayton Anti-Trust Law, commonly 
known as Labors Bill of Rights. That the colored man is not 
a chattel or a commodity was decided by the Civil War, but 
that the toiling masses who belong to labor organizations are 
not chattels or property was unknown to many of our Federal 
courts until the Clayton Law was put upon the statute book 
by the Wilson administration. [Applause on the Democratie 
side.] Under this law the laboring man can never again be 
subjected to the remorseless rules that govern property; for all 
future time he will be tried by the merciful rules that govern 
humanity. 

This Is a naked recital of our achievements in behalf of labor. 
On this unparalleled record Democracy submits its case to those 
who toil. Since laboring men are not wanting in gratitude or 
lacking in appreciation, we confidently rely upon their voting to 
continue in power the Democratic Party that has so loyally and 
effectually defended their rights and redressed their wrongs 
throughout the last four years. While legislating for labor, this 
administration preserved peace in the Nation; it kept this coun- 
try out of war. 

LOBBY INVESTIGATION, 

During long years of uninterrupted sway the Republican 
Party permitted a powerful and pernicious lobby to infest the 
Capitol. This lobby dictated the measures the interests wanted 
and defeated the measures the people wanted. It poisoned the 
source of Federal legislation, harrassed Federal officials, and 
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made it impossible to pass + reformatory laws. The stand · pat 
party was powerless to — — this usurping evil. It was im- 
potent to purge the country of this national disgrace, because 
the special interests that kept the Republican Party in control 
of the Government kept the lobby in control of the Republican 
Purty. 

The Democratic administration being under obligations to no 
monopoly, trust, or combination, and seeking only to serve the 
whole people, and to promote their welfare, drove the iniquitous 
lobby from the city of Washington as the patriots drove the 
infumous Tarquins from the city of ancient Rome. With the 
anulhilation of the lobby, the invisible, intangible, and inde- 
fensible government of privilege perished, and the visible gov- 
ernment of the people triumphantly resumed its sway. 

PENSIONS. 


The Republican Party in its national convention assembled at 
Chicago in June, 1916, had a golden opportunity to express its 
gratitude to the surviving soldiers who left their homes; gave up 
their business, and risked their lives to preserve this Govern- 
ment and save this country during the dark days and the star- 
less nights of the Civil War. But the grand old party’s con- 
yention exhausted its energy in setting traps for Progressives 
and forgot to declare itself on the subject of pensions. To-day, 
the Republican Party stands indicted at the bar of public opin- 
ion for adopting a national platform in which the veterans of 
the Civil War are treated with silent and brutal contempt and 
their widows and orphans are mercilessly ignored. On the other 
hand, the Democratic Party’s convention, recently assembled in 
St. Louis, declared itself on the subject of pensions in the fol- 
lowing lucid language: “ We renew the declaration of recent 
Democratic platforms relating to generous pensions for soldiers 
and their widows, and eall attention to our record of perform- 
ance in this particular.” 

From August 15, 1876, to May 11, 1912, inclusive, no less 
than 25 general and liberal laws in favor of soldiers and their 
dependent ones were passed by a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, or approved by a Democratic President, and this was 
accomplished in spite of the fact that the Democratic Party 
controlled the office of President but eight years, and both the 
executive and legislative departments of the Government but 
two years from the beginning of the war to the end of the 
year 1912. 

It was a distinguished Democrat that introduced, and a 
Democratic House of Representatives that in 1912 passed, the 
Sherwood bill, the most generous, just, and satisfactory pen- 
sion measure that was ever drafted; but the Sherwood bill as 
passed by the Democratic House was so liberal that the Repub- 
lican Senate, by amendment, stripped it of remedial value to the 
extent of $2,500,000 per year. 

The comparative justice and liberality of the two great politi- 
cul parties toward the country’s soldiers is clearly disclosed by 
the following facts. In the year 1902, when every department 
of the Federal Government was under Republican control, 
999,486 pensioners received from the treasury a total of less 
than $142,000,000 ; while in 1913, under the Wilson administra- 
tion, when the number of those on the Nation’s roll of honor had 
been reduced by death to 820,190, there was paid out in pension 
money n grand total of more than $176,700,000. In other words, 
while death decreased the number of pensioners by more than 
179,000 during the 11 years from 1902 to 1913, the Democratic 
Party in the latter year increased the pension compensation 
to the old soldiers, their widows and orphans, by more than 

This Democratic Congress has, for the benefit of our veterans, 
enacted a law providing special pensions for those whose names 
are on what is known as the “Army and Navy Medal of Honor 
Roll.“ Soldiers will be surprised to know that the distinguished 
Republican leader of this House [Mr. Mann] voted against this 
meritorious bill 

The Democratic House of the present Congress has passed, 
and it is believed that the Senate will eventually pass, the Key 
bill, whieh provides liberal pensions for the widows and orphans 
of the veterans of the Spanish-American War. 

This Democratic House has passed a bill to increase the pen- 
sions of widows who were the wives of soldiers during the Civil 
War from $12 to $20 per month. It is generally believed that 
this bill will be passed by the Senate and approved by the Presi- 
dent before this Congress finally adjourns on the fourth day of 
next March. 

If the old soldiers will study the history of pension legislation 
during the recent past they will find that as the Nation's heroes 
bave decreased in number so has Republican interest in their 
enuse declined. But as the wants of the veterans and their de- 
pendent ones have been multiplied by disease and their needs 
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increased with passing years, so the zeal of Democracy to serve 
this most deserving and distinguished portion cf our people has 
grown stronger and stronger, until to-day the Democratic Party 
is universally recognized as the soldter’s most fearless and most 
faithful friend. 


PREPAREDNESS. 


Out of the destruction and desolation of the European war, 
attended by innumerable violations of the rights of neutral 
nations, there arose in this country a demand for an increase 
of military preparedness. That demand was urgent, emphatic, 
and persistent. It was voiced by a vast majority of 100,000,000 
people. In keeping with its time-honored traditions, Democracy 
promptly responded to the demand of the public and fully ais 
charged its duty by providing additional security for the Nation. 
The problem of determining to just what extent preparedness 
should be increased proved to be one of most difficult solution. 
Some urged that the United States be turned into an armed 
camp in competition with the war-erazed countries of Europe 
and that military training be made universal and compulsory. 
while the extreme pacifists protested against any unusual in- 
crease in either our Army or Navy. An illustration of the wide 
divergence of views on the important subject of preparedness 
is found in the following personal experience: On a certain day 
last December a wise, conservative, and patriotic lawyer in- 
formed me that he considered it the duty of Congress to appro- 
priate $1,000,000,000 to be expended immediately in building up 
the greatest navy in the world. He further stated that im his 
opinion the appropriation for the Army should be in keeping with 
the appropriation suggested for the Navy. On the following 
day I asked a most intelligent, patriotic, and successful minister 
of the Gospel for his opinion on the subject of preparedness. He 
said: 


If this country has been as righteous as it should have been, 
there is no necessity for a larger Army or a more powerful Navy. 

You remember that the Lord sent hornets before the children 
of Israel to drive out the Hivites, the Canaanites and the Hittites, 
and if any other country should invade the United States, Provi- 
dence could repeat the miracle wrought in Canaan 3,400 years 
ago; the Lord could send innumerable hornets to sting our 
enemies away from our shores. 

It must be confessed that the preacher's theory is at once 
economical and sublime, but unfortunately both for ourselves 
and the theory, a deplorable occurrence has recently proved 
that it is not advisable for us to adopt it at the present time. 
When the Mexicans invaded our territory a little while ago, the 
hornets failed us completely; and if hornets will not sting 
invading Mexicans, they cannot be relied upon to sting at alt. 

This Congress has not quite accepted the suggestion of the 
lawyer who desired a billion-dollar Navy, nor has it staked the 
safety of the country on the warlike proclivities of the faithless 
hornets, but excluding from its consideration all supernatural 
influences, and barring extreme views of every type, Democracy 
has dealt with this question so as to attain what Horace calls 
the “golden mean.” Provisions have been made for an increase 

of preparedness that will not unduly burden the taxpayers 
of the Nation, but that will afford the nucleus of adequate pro- 
tection for this country in any crisis that may arise. 

We have enacted a law which provides that the Regular 
Army be recruited to 210,000 men—an increase of more than 
162 per cent in one year. We have provided that the militia be 
federalized and recruited to 450,000 men. By virtue of this 
legislation 660,000 trained soldiers will constitute the authorized 
strength of our military establishment, We have appropriated 
a quarter of a billion dollars more for military preparedness 
than was ever appropriated for the same purpose in any one 
year by a Republican Congress in time of peace. 

The naval bill, as recently passed, carries an appropriation 
of more than $313,000,000. The appropriations made by the 
present Congress for naval construction and maintenance are 
two and a third times as great as the largest appropriation 
ever made by a Republican Congress in one year for the same 
purposes in time of peace. The naval appropriation which we 
have just made is $78,000,000 greater than the largest naval 
appropriation ever made by Great Britain in one year in time of 
peace and $55,000,000 greater than the largest appropriation 
ever made by Great Britain for the same purpose in one year in 
time of war. The Democratic Congress made these vast appro- 
priations not as a matter of choice, but as a matter of necessity. 
They were required by menacing conditions abroad for which 
Democracy is not responsible; by conditions which no party in 
this country could control. The prudence that provides a fire 
department before a fire; that provides a police department 
before a riot; that insures property before it has been destroyed, 
is the same prudence that prompted us to provide so liberally 
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for the protection of this country and the preservation of its 
ace. 

Yet in spite of the enormous appropriations we have made to 
provide adequate defense for this Nation, both by land and by 
sea, the Republicans criticize us and denounce us for not having 
appropriated more.. But when the Republicans are speaking of 
preparedness, they are not thinking of the people who pay the 
taxes, but of the Munitions Trust, the Steel Trust, the Armor 
Plate Trust, and all the other trusts that make profits out of the 
traffic of war, and later donate generously of their gains to the 
campaign fund of the stand-pat party. 

With a patriotism that would have exalted the conscript 
fathers, the Democracy of the Sixty-fourth Congress has amply 
provided for the defense of the Nation and the security of the 
American people. The money with which to pay for carrying 
out our program of preparedness is to be raised, not as the Re- 
publicans desired, by increasing the tariff on the food and cloth- 
ing of the poor, but it is to be raised, as Democracy demanded, 
by levying taxes on munition makers and by increasing the 
taxes of those whose net incomes exceed $3,000 per year. While 
making these unusual preparations for the continued mainte- 
nance of this country’s peace at home and prestige abroad, the 
Wilson Administration also kept this country prosperous, its 
labor employed, and its people out of war. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 


Of the many questions involved in this campaign there is one 
that is paramount and supreme. There is one question that 
overshadows all others as the pyramids of Egypt overshadow 
the sands of the River Nile. That is the question of this coun- 
try’s foreign policy. Shall we settle our international difficulties 
by means of diplomacy, as this administration has done, or by 
means of arn-s, as the jingoes and giant killers assert that we 
should have dene? Shall we, as patriots, support the President 
in his maintenance of American rights, or, as partisans, repu- 
diate an administration that has served the best interests of 
this Government as they have never been served before? Shall 
we stand as friends with those who are defending the honor of 
the Republic, or as enemies,.with those who are assailing it? 

The Republican platform by plain implication and the Repub- 
lican candidate for President in plain words condemn this ad- 
ministration for not having dealt more firmly with the Mexi- 
can situation, and this is equivalent to their saying that we 
should have either intervened in Mexico or declared war against 
her. Neither the facts in the case nor the precedents appli- 
cable to them would have justified this Government in resorting 
to either of these drastic measures. The facts are known to the 
world, but what does precedent say? During the administra- 
tion of Mr. Taft much American property and 47 American lives 
were destroyed by Mexican revolutionists and outlaws, but this 
country did not deal more firmly with the situation then than 
this administration is dealing with it now; this country did 
not intervene; it did not go to war. 

Depredations such as were committed by Mexican bandits un- 
der the last Republican administration have been repeated under 
this administration. Again, American lives have been lost and 
American property has been destroyed, but we have not inter- 
vened, and we have not gone to war—and why? IS it, as our 
traducers allege, because we are too cowardly to fight? A thou- 
sand times, no. If any people anywhere think that Americans 
are afraid to go to war, or shed their blood or lose their lives for 
their country or its cause, let them disabuse their minds by 
taking a short course in American history. Let them read of 
Lexington, Coneord, Bunker Hill, and Yorktown; of Santiago 
and Manila Bay, of Chickamauga and Gettysburg; let them read 
of Israel Putnam, John Paul Jones, Mad Anthony Wayne, Com- 
modore Perry, Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E. Lee [Applause]; 
let them follow in the footsteps of the superb soldiers in blue 
and the grand soldiers in gray as they fought with Sheridan at 
Winchester and Stonewall Jackson at Bull Run, and thus will 
they learn that American valor has seldom been equaled, and 
never surpassed, in the history of the world. We have fought 
and won bloody wars in the past for our liberty and our free- 
dom, and if necessity dictate it and duty demand it, we shall 
fight other wars in the future and defend our rights against 
the world. But when this country goes to war, reason will 
carry our standard; honor will blow the bugle; justice will 
beat the drum; humanity will order the charge, and righteous- 
ness will pronounce a benediction on our conquering hosts when 
they come marching home. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

No cowardice on our part, or want of power, or fear of re- 
sults has prevented us from intervening in Mexico or declaring 
war against her. The reasons for our inaction are as benevolent 
as charity and as righteous as the golden rule. Hear them as 
they were assigned more than a half a century ago under con- 


ditions parallel to those existing now ,and by one whose wis- + 


dom can not be questioned; by one whose statesmanship can 
not be doubted; by one whose courage can not be denied. Svon 
after the Juarez Government came into power President Lin- 
coln wrote a letter to the American minister to Mexico, in which 
he expressed himself as follows: 

For a few years past the condition of Mexico has been so unsettled 
as to raise the question on both sides of the Atlantic whether the time 
has not come when some forei wer ought, in the generai interest 
of society, to intervene, to esta’ lish’ a protectorate or some other form 
of government in that country and guarantee its continuance there. 

ou will not fail to assure the Government of Mexico that the Presi- 
dent neither has, nor can ever have, any sympathy with such designs, 
in whatever quarter they may arise or whatever character they may 
take on. The President is ip get of the ultimate triumph of this 
(the republican) system over ail obstacles, as well in regard to Mexico 
as in regard to every other American State; but he feels that those 
States are n ess justly entitled to a greater forbearance and 
athies from the Government and people of the 

y are likely to receive in any other er. 

I find the archives here full f complaints against the Mexican Gov- 

ernment for violation of contracts and spoliation and cruelties prac- 

ticed against American citizens. It is not the President’s intention to 
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This is the Mexican policy as laid down by Mr. Lincoln, first 
and greatest of Republican Presidents, and as followed and en- 
forced to the letter by the greatest of succeeding Presidents of 
oe . Seii tier Wilson. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

For five years past Mexico has been in a state of revolution; 
it has been filled with countless warring factions; it has been 
without a stable Government that could be held responsible for 
the offenses of its lawless citizens. In such cireumstances for us 
to have made war on Mexico would have been for a giant to 
assault a cripple—for a full-grown man to beat a little child. 
God forbid that this country shall ever degrade itself by playing 
such an ignoble part. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Our reasons for not having gone to war with Mexico are ade- 
quate and complete. Our reasons for nonintervention in Mexi- 
can affairs are equally valid. By intervening we would have 
destroyed Pan-Americanism, which this administration has 
done so much to encourage and strengthen; we would have 
made enemies of all the Republics te the south of us; we would 
have taken the first step toward acquiring Mexican territory 
and committing this Nation to an imperialistic policy; we 
would have repudiated every principle upon which Democracy 
is founded. [Applause on Democratic side.] We do not want 
the territory of the Mexicans or of any other people on earth. 
Democracy believes in Mexico for Mexicans as firmly as it be- 
lieves in Ameriea for Americans. 

Not satisfied with their denunciation of our Mexican policy 
in particular, our opponents proceed to criticise the general 
foreign policy enforeed by this administration, and by virtue of 
which this country has remained at peace in the midst of a world 
that is running red with human gore, 

During the last two years there has raged in Europe the most 
appalling war the world has ever witnessed. That war is 
raging now. No man knows when it will end or what havoc 
will follow in its wake. While we are speaking it is causing 
thousands to die, hundreds of thousands to suffer, and millions 
to shed tears. It has impoverished kingdoms, depopulated coun- 
tries, destroyed cities, plundered churches, and ruined cathedrals. 
It has robbed the wife of her husband, the child of its father, 
the girl of her lover, and the mother of her boy. It has ban- 
ished happiness and enthroned sorrow; it has driven weal from 
every European fireside, and brought woe to every European 


‘home, It has murdered millions of men on the battle field; it 


has crazed millions of boys in the trenches; it has starved 
millions of babes in their mothers’ arms. Such are the melan- 
choly results of the European War. The countries engaged in 
this titanic struggle, battling not only for victory but for 
national existence, impelled by hatred, blinded by fury, and 
guided by desperation have abrogated treaties, invaded the 
rights of neutral nations, and violated the very laws of humanity. 
In their reckless and remorseless work of exterminating each 
other, the belligerent nations have incidentally rifled our mails, 
seized our ships of commerce, and destroyed the lives of our 
citizens. 

Many times during the last two years conservative and coura- 
geous men have feared that we would be forced to appeal to 
arms to save American rights from utter annihilation. But as 


often as it has seemed that no earthly hand could rescue us and 
no earthly power could deliver us from the European inferno, 
just so often the great scholar, statesman, and pacificator has 
proved himself the savior of his country, the champion of its 
honor, and the defender of its flag [applause on the Democratic 
side); just so often the Wilson administration has kept this 
[Applause on the Democratic 


country out of the European war. 
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side.] The President, with his incomparable diplomacy, has 
obtained the fullest possible measure of redress for every injury 
we bave suffered at the hands of the war-crazed countries of 
Europe, and his victories have been won without the surrender 
of a single American right, without the loss of a single American 
life, without the loss of a single drop of American blood. 

In spite of our diplomatic triumphs, in spite of the fact that 
we have by peaceful means wrung full recognition of our 
rights under international law from the proudest, haughtiest 
nations of Europe, the Republican platform,“ darkening counsel 
by words without knowledge,” declares for a “courageous 
foreign policy,” while the Republican candidate for President 
scolds Democracy for not having put such a policy into opera- 
tion. But while the Republican platform condemns and the 
Republican candidate scolds, the thoughtful patriotic Republi- 
can voters, as well as the voters of all other parties, wi 
remember that when Woodrow Wilson settles our international 
difficulties with the pen of diplomacy instead of the crimson 
sword of war he is following the example set by the most 
illustrious statesmen that this country has ever produced or 
the world has ever seen. All but the fire-eaters and the jingoes 
know that the Father of his Country, the elder Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Franklin Pierce, Benjamin Harrison, Ulysses S. Grant, 
and the immortal Lincoln all settled our difficulties and adjusted 
our differences with other countries by means of diplomacy, 
just as the President has done, Let it be borne in mind that to 
repudiate the foreign policy of Woodrow Wilson is to repudiate 
the foreign policy of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

When our opponents urge a ‘courageous foreign policy” 
upon the country, we shall remind the people whom we repre- 
sent that Austria and Servia adopted “courageous policies” 
two years ago and that Austria and Servia went to war; we 
shall remind them that England, France, Germany, and Russia 
all adopted “ courageous policies” a little while ago, and that 
all these great nations are now at war; we shall further remind 
the people that“ courageous policfes ” have, during the last two 
years, cost the warring nations of Europe, including killed, 
missing, and wounded, the grand and gloomy total of 13,033,000 
men, With these startling figures before them, and these 
appalling results to warn them, do the American people want to 


experiment with “courageous policies” on American soil? |. 


This is the question that must be answered by the voters on 
the 7th day of November. If a “courageous” policy means in 
the United States what it has meant in the blood-soaked coun- 
tries of Europe, to adopt such a policy here would be to thrust 
a spear into the quivering side of Peace; it would be to crucify 
the civilization and the Christianity of the Western Hemisphere 
upon a cross, carved by the hand of cruelty from the tree of 
hate, and planted by the demons of destruction upon the calvary 
of despair. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the exalted name of the greatest and grandest Government 
on the globe, in the sacred name of American patriotism, in 
the hallowed name of the human race, let the “courageous 
policy ” of the Republican platform and party be rejected before 
it casts a blight upou the American people, before it seats the 
ghost of a slaughtered soldier at every American fireside, before 
it hangs crépe on the door of every American home. And as the 
voters, with their ballots, reject the “courageous” policy of 
our oppohents, so let them continue the priceless policy of peace 
of the Wilson administration until the dark days of war in 
Europe and danger in America are ended; until the flames of 
Europe's conflagration have been extinguished; until the last 
spark from Europe's fire has ceased to glow in our sky. Let 
the policies of Woodrow Wilson be supported by patriotic men 
of all parties until war-ceases in every country and peace pre- 
vails in every land; until hate dies and love lives in the hearts of 
all the children of men. [Applause.] 

“Till the war drum throbs no longer and the battle flags are furled, 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

{Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
West Virginia has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. NVEELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
my remarks and extend them in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the speech of 
Secretary McAdoo on the occasion of the induction into office 
of the new Farm Loan Board. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Arkansas 
IMr. Caraway] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 


in the Recorp on the subject indicated by him. Is there ob- 
jection? 
Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 


would like to ask the gentleman if this speech has already been 
printed in another body? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sure I do not know. 
me by Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. BENNET. Another speech of Mr. McAdoo’s was printed 
two or three times in the RECORD. 

Mr. CARAWAY, This is a good speech, and it will do no 
harm to print it several times. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. RAINEY. I presume, Mr. Speaker, if it has already been 
printed consent can be granted, subject to the discretion of the 
Public Printer, and if it has not been printed before it can be 
printed now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp in reply. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp as stated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Keatrya] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp on the state of the Union. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Mays] is recognized for 30 minutes. ; 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I will first ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. t 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utal asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM PRINCIPLES AND DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION, 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, having been reared in a district of 
eastern Tennessee more consistently Republican perhaps than 
any other district in the United States I grew up a Republican, 
with prejudice against everything Democratic. 

Realizing finally that the Republican Party had become so 
involved that it was not the medium through which the will of 
the common people could find expression, I became a Progressive 
and assisted in the organization of that party, being sent from 
my State—Utah—as a delegate to the first national convention 
held in Chicago in 1912, by which this platform entitled “A 
contract with the people” was adopted. Upon that platform I 
was elected to this House as a Progressive. 

Having been a Republican by heredity, a Progressive through 
conviction, I desire to state my reasons for supporting the ad- 
= iene of President Wilson. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MAYS. Les, sir. 

Mr. HILL. That platform upon which the genticman was 
elected contained a protective tariff plank and a tariff commission 
plank, did it not? $ 

Mr. MAYS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Do you still support them? 

Mr. MAYS. I support them as set out in this platform. It 
does not call for a high tariff. I will refer to that briefly. 

Mr. HILL. It calls for a tariff sufficient to provide for the 
difference between the cost of production at home and abroad. 
I do not wish to embarrass the gentleman, but I would be glad 
if the gentleman would answer and explain that. 

Mr. MAYS. Yes; it also denounced the Payne-Aldrich bill as 
unjust to the people and demanded a revision. 

Mr. HILL. And got it. 

Mr. MAYS. Yes; got it in the Underwood law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It also denounced the Republican Party as it 
was organized then and as it is now organized. 

Mr. MAYS. It certainly did in terms of the severest nature. 

While never taking active part in the councils of the Re- 
publican Party, I believed it to be a party of progress and of 
freedom. All my life I had heard its orators state that the 
party had overcome the most colossal rebellion in the world's 


It was given to 
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history; that it had stricken the shackles from the limbs of 
3,000,000 slaves and made them citizens; that it had preserved 
the Union; that it was the party of Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley; that it pointed with pride to its “ unparalleled” 
record of legislative achievements. This argument, especially 
that of pointing with pride, was, of course, most convincing to 
its loyal membership. 

Through-a long process of education, however, the unwelcome 
conviction gradually came to many members of that party 
that it was controlled by interests who paid for, demanded, and 
received an undue share of the country's wealth and prosperity. 
As asserted by men high in the party’s councils, it had become 
the agency through which the interests, grown by special privi- 
lege, operated to further exploit the people. 

ONLY REPUBLICANS CAPABLE OF GOVERNING, 

The statement often made, even until the present time, that 
the Republican Party alone was capable of governing the coun- 
try caused some apprehension in my mind, lest the leaders and 
bosses should not be spared to us. It seemed proper that train- 
ing should be given to others in order that the people’s independ- 
ence of any party might be preserved. 

Having voted for Taft in 1908, upon the emphatic promise of 
his party that the tariff which had admittedly worked great in- 
justice to the consuming masses would be revised downward, 
many Republicans were surprised at the enactment of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. Many others were discouraged and 
disgusted at the exhibition of bossism in the Congress of the 
Nation. These influences caused the defeat of the Republican 
Party in the election of 1910, and, together with the high- 
handed methods of arrogant leaders of that party, caused its 
disruption at its national convention in 1912 and the organiza- 
tion of the Progressive Party. 

Republicans now encourage themselves by saying that the 
party then formed was the result of a spasm of anger, and that 
when the anger cooled the members would return to the old 
régime. Some will return, but will the larger number? The 
causes were far deeper seated and of much longer duration. 

In the campaign of 1912 Woodrow Wilson received over 
6.300.000 votes; Roosevelt received over 4,100,000; Taft received 
3,600,000, carrying the great States of Utah and Vermont. The 
time allotted me on this occasion would not be sufficient to re- 
peat the charges and accusations made by the Progressives 
against the Republican Party. The rules of the House would 
not permit the use of language employed by either side. How- 
ever, the same old guard, against which these bitter charges 
were made, are now in the saddle controlling, dominating, and 
Girecting the affairs of that party. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MAYS. I will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How do the Progressives of Utah regard 
the recent attempt to sell and deliver the Progressive Party to 
the Republicans? 

Mr, MAYS. They repudiated the bargain, and they have an 
independent ticket. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are not abiding by the contract? 

Mr. MAYS. No. A positive lack of confidence, an absolute 
distrust, was expressed ‘by Progressives everywhere. Who can 
say that any evidence of reform or change of heart has been fur- 
nished? The question as to the new allegiance of the 4.000.000 
votes supporting the Progressive ticket of 1912 is really the most 
Important, politically, of the hour. They will represent a larger 
body of independent voters than ever before exercised the fran- 
chise in any campaign. They are not to be controlled by the 
old-time prejudices or traded to any party at the dictation of 
any self-appointed boss. These people were sincere and of high 
average intelligence. They were intensely patriotic and deeply 
interested in the welfare of the humble people of moderate means 
and those unfortunate people without any means. They were 
students of economic conditions. They adopted a platform which 
for clearness of expression of humanity’s needs has rarely been 
equaled. The rank and file of that party firmly believed in the 
necessity of the enactment of those principles and promises into 
legislation. They still believe so. They still distrust the bosses 
and representatives of the interests who ruled the Republican 
Party in 1910 and 1912, and rule it now with even more arro- 
gance and self-assurance. What will the Progressives do? An 
answer to that question decides the élection. Hughes must get 
at least 75 per cent of their vote. Does he and the party by 
which he was nominated deserve such support? Wilson must 
receive a small percentage of the Progressive vote. Does he, and 
the party cooperating with him, through actual deeds done, de- 
serve such support? That is the question I desire to discuss 
to-day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Early in this session of Congress, having occasion to visit New 
York, I was invited to call upon the financial head of the Pro- 
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gressive Party. The conference disclosed to me that this gentle- 
man was so much interested in such corporations as the United 
States Steel, the Bethlehem Steel, the Harvester Trust, and was 
so desirous of a large preparedness program, and incidentally 
was so tired of financing the Progressive Party that he was 
ready to accept practically any candidate the Republicans would 
nominate and enter into an agreement to sell and deliver the 
Progressive Party to the Republicans like so many sheep and 
cattle. His sole objection offered to the administration was 
its tendency to place some limit upon expenses for the Naval 
and Military Establishments and for failure to go into war 
with Mexico. This war has made many millions for himself and 
associates, and he was willing to realize many millions more. 
He believed the Republicans to be better friends—more sub- 
servient friends—to the vast enterprises in which he was so 
deeply interested. E 

I then let it be known that I had joined the Democratie 
Party because the obituary of the Progressive Party seemed 
only postponed for trading purposes and because not a solitary 
ray of hope appeared of remedial legislation from the Republi- 
can Party in the interests of the people, and beeause the Demo- 
cratic Party, under its leader, the President, had been offering 
convincing proof of its sincere interest in the general good by 
putting on the statute books a program of wise and wholesome 
legislation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAYS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman by his remarks intend 
to charge that Mr. George W. Perkins was guilty of any cor- 
rupt bargain? 

Mr. MAYS. The gentleman may put his own conclusion upon 
my words, 

Mr. BENNET. I was rather anxious to get the gentleman’s 
conclusion, , 

Mr. MAYS. I do not know whether the gentleman would con- 
sider such a bargain and sale corrupt or not. 

I want, therefore, to compare the demands of the Progressives 
with the actual performance of the party now in power. If 
it can be shown that the essential principles enunciated by that 
platform have been crystalized into legislation, and if the Pro- 
gressives were sincere enough in their profession of interest in 
the supreme needs of the Nation to care more for their country 
and for its people than for any party’s success, then they will 
sustain the administration, lest their refusal to do so might 
cause the beneficial legislation to be repealed. 

I have here the platform in question. On its face it states: 

If you want these things done, ratify this contract on November 5. 

Let us recite briefly the essential things promised and de- 
termine in what measure the actual performances of the ad- 
ministration of President Wilson square with the demands of 
that great body of American people. 


PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF BILL, 


It is admitted that the revulsion of the people against the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. so evidently written at the dictation 
of the favored few, chiefly caused the defeat of the party re- 
sponsible in the election of 1910, and finally caused the disruption 
of the party and its overwhelming defeat in 1912. What did 
the Progressives demand in the way of tariff legislation? The 
platform on that subject declares as follows: 

We demand tariff revision, 
poopie of the United States. FFF 2 — 


mmediate downward revision of those schedul h ti 
shown to be unjust and excessive, es wherein duties are 


Evidently the Progressives repudiated the time-worn Repub- 
lican doctrine that the foreigner pays the tariff. Otherwise, 
what mattered if it was excessive? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 


The platform affirmed the tariff unjust to the people and 
demanded its downward revision. What did the Democrats do? 
They revised the tariff downward, giving due regard to the needs 
of revenue of the country, and especial attention to the necessi- 
ties of life and to the consumers of the same. They constructed 
a bill which reduced the tax paid by the common consumer to the 
extent of about $100,000,000 per year, and raised the amount in 
lieu thereof by increasing the corporation tax and by enacting 
an income-tax law. What would the Republican Party do to the 
tariff? According to the statements of their leaders, they would 
call a special session of Congress and substantially reenact the 
Payne-Aldrich law. Do the Progressives desire that done? They 
emphatically say not in their platform. They use this language: 

We declare the * — Aldricn bill to be unjust to the people. ‘The 


e- 
ee organization is in the hands of those who have broken and 
can no 


be trusted to keep the is H of downward revision. 
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TARIFF AND WAGES. 


Evidently they doubt the beneficial effect of Republican tariff 
upon wages, because they say: 

We believe the benefit of any tarif should be disclosed in the pay 
envelope of the laborer. 

If so, the verdict must be in favor of the present law, as the 
pay envelope of the laborer discloses more wages per day, of 
shorter hours, and a higher degree of prosperity than under any 
previous tariff law in the history of the country. 

Asserting that Republican policies confined prosperity to a 
favored few, the Progressives demanded that “prosperity be 
passed around,” such results are being developed by the admin- 
istration. Mr. Hughes, busy explaining this prosperity, as if he 
were personally grieved, and expressing the hope that it is only 
temporary, claims that it is caused by the shipment of less than 
8 per cent of our manufactured goods as war munitions. In 
this, however, he is not sustained by the captains of industry 
supporting him. 

Realizing that the consumer pays the tariff, the Progressives 
declare that no industry deserves protection which is unfair to 
labor and which is operating in violation of the Federal law. 

We believe that the presumption is in favor of the consuming public. 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 

Knowing that the tariff question had disturbed business more 
than all other questions combined; that the continual threats 
to revise the tariff laws by the old logrolling, unscientific meth- 
ods had resulted disastrously to the honest business of the 
country and assisted in plunging the Nation into periods of de- 
pression and panic, the Progressives used this language: 

We pledge ourselves to the establishment of a nonpartisan, scientific 
tariff commission. 

This administration is establishing just such a commission, 
supplying it with just such powers, and charging it with sub- 
stantially the same duties as the Progressives demanded, 
Should not this great piece of legislation be approved and sus- 
tained by the Progressive voters? 

HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

On the subject of the high cost of living the Progressive Party 
said: 

The high cost of living is due partly to world-wide and partly to 
local causes. The measures proposed in this platform, such as the 
tariff, the trusts, and conservation, will of themselves tend to remove 
the artificial causes. There will remain other elements, such as a 
tendency to leave the country for the city, waste, extravagance, bad 
system of taxation, poor method of raising crops, bad business methods 
in marketing crops. 

Has the administration given intelligent attention to all of 
these causes? Has it enacted beneficial legislation? With the 
exception as to those causes which are world-wide, over which 
it has no jurisdiction, it has done so, It has revised the tariff 
downward. It has curbed the trusts; it has provided for con- 
servation both of human and natural resources. It has en- 
deavored to prevent the exodus from the country to the city by 
establishing a just system of rural credits, enacting good-roads 
legislation, passing avocation laws, suggesting better business 
methods, establishing an Office of Markets, and passing other 
measures in the interest of country life. Should not the Pro- 
gressives sustain the power that thus performs? 

INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


Throughout the Progressive platform the severest criticism is 
aimed at what is called the invisible government. They said: 

Behind the ostensible government, sits enthroned an invisible gov- 
8 owing no allegiance and acknowledging no responsibility to 

That was said of the Republican régime after 16 years of un- 
interrupted Republican control. Are the Progressives willing 
to reinstate that same invisible government? They say not. 
Instead they say: 

To destroy this Invisible government, to destroy this unholy alliance 
between corrupt business and corrupt politics is the first task of the 
statesmanship of the day. 

Can they perform that first task of statesmanship by voting 
back into power the same old guard that established on its 
throne the invisible government and formed the unholy alliance 
between corrupt business and corrupt politics? Is not that in- 
visible government supporting the Republican candidate? It is. 
Are not the same old elements in complete control? They are. 
Will Progressives place them back in power? They will not. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE AND CLAYTON ANTITRUST ACTS, 

What has the Democratic Party done to destroy the invisible 
government? Undoubtedly the interests constituting the in- 
visible government were fostered most by the unjust tariff sys- 
tem. ‘That was revised. A few trusts, through interlocking 
directorates, wield an insidious power. The Clayton antitrust 
law was directed at the evil. The unscientific currency system 


permitted the money kings in the great financial centers to 
throttle business to create panics that they might compel the 
Government to do their bidding. The Progressives realizing 
this stated that “ there exists imperative need for prompt legis- 
lation for the improvement of our national currency system.” 
They denounced the methods inaugurated and continued by the 
Republicans as harmful and unscientific. They stated that— 
the issue of currency is fundamentally a Government function, and 
the system should bave as basic principles, soundness and elasticity. 
The control should be lodged with the Government and should be pro- 
porten Sia domination or manipulation by Wall Street or any special 

They denounced the Aldrich currency bill, to which the Re- 
publican Party was committed. How has the administration 
met that very proper demand of the Progressive Party? By 
enacting the Federal reserve law—the greatest single piece of 
constructive legislation placed upon our statute books in 50 
years. It has been well said by nonpartisans that if the admin- 
istration had done nothing else it would have deserved the 
commendation of the American people. In the Republican plat- 
form no criticism or threat to repeal this measure occurs. Will 
the Progressives sustain the legislation, the need of which they 
emphatically announced and which they promised to enact? If 
sincere, they must do so. 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL JUSTICES. 


We Progressives asserted in the platform that the supreme 
duty of the Nation is the conservation of human resources 
through an enlightened measure of social and industrial justice. 
We pledged ourselves to work “ unceasingly in State and Na- 
tion” for a long list of industrial reforms. We demanded a 
child-labor law. The administration is now performing. We 
asked for an eight-hour-a-day law. Such a law is in operation. 
We asked for a workman’s compensation law. The measure 
has been constructed and passed by this Congress. We de- 
manded safety for railroad employees. Such a law has been 
put into force. We asked for a bureau of labor safety. It 
has already been granted by a bill now on the statute books. A 
large portion of the legislation demanded by the Progressives in 
the interest of social and industrial justice and for the benefit 
of labor has either passed or is pending in Congress. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Since the days when I worked as an 
ordinary miner in the zinc mines of Kansas and Missouri labor 
has asked for an anti-injunction law. Labor had petitioned 
and supplicated the Republican Party for such a law, but in 
vain. The Progressive platform demanded it. The Democrats 
have actually enacted it, every Democrat and every Progressive 
voting for the same upon its final passage. Should labor not 
remember and reward those who answer labor's just demands? 
In the further interest of labor we, as Progressives, “ pledged 
our party to establish a Department of Labor, with a seat in 
21 Cabinet and with wide jurisdiction over matters affecting 
abor.” 

The administration realized the importance and justice of this 
demand and responded, and such a department is installed in 
the Cabinet and is working out the problems relating to the life 
of the laborer and working masses of our country. 

FEDERAL TRADB COMMISSION, 

We Progressives solemnly asserted that— 
the existing concentration of vast wealth under a corporate system 
unguarded and uncontrolled 3 the Nation, has placed in the hands o 
a few men enormous, secret, irresponsible power over the daily life of 
3 power insufferable in a free government and certain of 
a . 

No severer condemnation of the party responsible for such 
conditions has ever been recorded. Would the Progressives 
reinstate the same guilty culprits into power? We think not. 
What remedy did the Progressives suggest? They demanded as 
a remedy for this intolerable abuse, this flagrant misuse of 
power— 

a strict regulation by a strong Federal administrative commission. 

To this demand the Democrats can show ready response in 
the law creating a Federal Trade Commission. This commission 
would have made impossible the accumulation of such vast 
wealth and power in the hands of a few, as is illustrated by the 
Standard Oil Co. and other like monopolies fostered and sanc- 
tioned by the Republican Party. That party might have prom- 
ised such legislation, but would not have been permitted by the 
controlling interests ‘till doomsday to redeem the promise. 

The Progressives stated that such a commission must enforce 
complete publicity of corporate transactions of public interest, 
must attack unfair competition, false capitalization, and special 
privilege, and by continual trained watchfulness guard and 
keep open equally to all the highways of American commerce. 
They predicted just such results as are being obtained by the 
operations of the law. Would the Progressives rebuke the nd- 
ministration that thus measures up to their platform standards 
and so substantially complies with their demands? 
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MERCHANT MARINE. 


Our Progressive platform recognized the supreme necessity of 
extending the scope of America’s commercial activity. The 
necessity of a merchant marine, to enable our products to be 
delivered to the markets of the world, has been apparent for 
many years. The ship-purchase bill, passed by this House, is 
the first step toward the solution of that problem. 

CONSERVATION, 

The Progressives have a decided opinion in favor of the con- 
servation of our natural resources. Every essential demand 
made in their platform in this regard has been met by laws 
either pending or passed or in process of passage. 

FLOOD CONTROL, 


The platform demanded the improvement of our waterways, 
and especially the Mississippi River, whose devastating floods, 
carrying the water of 32 States, annually bring destruction to 
hundreds of lives and many millions of property, causing 
scarcity and high prices of farm products. All parties prom- 
ised to extend such Federal aid. This administration has 
developed a special committee on flood control, which carefully 
investigated the actual conditions and formed and passed a 
bill designed to bring the long-sought relief. 

coop ROADS, 

In the Progressive platform wê find a demand for good 
roads. A law is passed and signed. by the President appro- 
priating a total of nearly $100,000,000 during the next 10 years 
toward that very essential improvement. 

CORRUPT PRACTICE. 

Realizing the evils growing out of the misuse of wealth to- 
ward perpetuating men and parties in power, the Progressives 
stated that they pledged legislation— 

Compelling strict limitations on campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures and detaited publicity of both. 

Such a law the Congress has enacted and supplemented. 
Every Democrat and every Progressive supported it in its final 
passage. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

The Progressives demanded the election of United States 
Senators by a direct vote of the people in order to avoid repeti- 
tion of the deadlocks and scandals due to the fraudulent use 
of money. Such a law has been given the country by the ad- 
ministration. Every Democrat, every Progressive, and every 
progressively inclined Republican supported the bill. Every 
standpatter, every reactionary opposed it. Will the Progressives 
forget so soon and refuse to sustain the administration for 
such legislation? 

PENSIONS. 

On the subject of pensions, the Progressives used this signifi- 

cant language: 


We pledge ourselves to a wise and just policy of pensioning American 
soldiers and sailors and their widows and children by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and we approve the policy of the Southern States in grantin, 


pensions to their Confederate soldiers and sailors and their widows an 


children, 

Nothing like the last sentiment probably ever occurred in a 
national platform. It signifies the disappearance of prejudices, 
growing out of the Civil War. This Congress has provided gen- 
erously for the welfare of the country’s defenders in their hour 
of need. The Republican platform never mentions the old 
soldiers and sailors. 

PARCEL POST. 

The Progressives pledged— 
the creation: of a parcel post, with rates proportionate to distance and 
service, 

This important piece of legislation, the Democrats have placed 
on the statute books, and its beneficial effects have been extended 
to the people generally. 

PREPAREDNESS, 


On the important subject of preparedness, the Progressives 
pledged the building of two capital ships a year. This adminis- 
tration has provided for the building of four times that number. 

RURAL CREDITS. 

The Progressives were solicitous for the welfare of the farmer, 
stating when he is properous the country is prosperous, and 
realizing that his rights and interests have been shamefully 
yee by the Republican Party. It therefore pledged itself 

0— > 

Foster the developement of agricultural credit and cooperation, 

The rural-credits bill meets this demand. That bill, too long 
deferred, was supported by every Democrat, every Progressive, 
and all but 10 of the Republicans in the House. Did the stand- 
pat party ever enact such legislation? Through the tedious 
years of their control they never did do it. As to whether they 
eyer would have done so, a resolution recently passed against the 


measure by the New York State Chamber of Commerce is the 
most significant criterion. 

The laws demanded by the Progressives in the interest of the 
great agricultural classes have been passed by this administra- 


tion with few, if any, exceptions. The warehouse law, the law 
preventing gambling in farm products, the grain-grade bill, the 
Lever Agricultural extension bill, the good roads bill, and others 
have been given the farmer, all of which are to his 
interest and in accord with the spirit of the Progressive plat- 
form. Will not the farmers, who are fair-minded and just, give 
credit where credit is due? We believe that they will do so. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

REVENCE, 

The extension of governmental aid in so many new directions 
has, together with the vast appropriations of more than $600,- 
000,000 toward naval and military establishments, necessitated 
the collection of much revenue. How would the Republican 
Party have accomplished this? By the imposition of still 
higher tariff laws. Yet even the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, de- 
nounced by the Progressives and repudiated by the whole 
country as too high, would produce less than one-fourth of the 
amount required. How would the Progressives raise this 
money? Not by higher tariffs, because they severely denounced 
the Republican measure us being too high. Undoubtedly the 
Progressives would have pursued essentially the same course as 
has the present administration. We find in the Progressive 
platform the following: 

INHERITANCE AND INCOME TAXES. 

We believe in a graduated inheritance tax.” 
are now in process of perfecting that law. 

Further the platform says: 

We favor giving the Government power to levy an income tax. 

Beyond question, Mr. Speaker, an income tax law is by far 
the most equitable means of producing revenue for the neces- 
sities of the Government ever devised by the wisdom of man. 
It seeks to secure the money from those who can pay without 
hardship or deprivation, A widow might have to sell her cow 
to pay the tax on her humble home, but a man with an income 
of $20,000 per year has the money at hand. The Progressives 
favor this tax; the Democrats have enacted it into law. The 
President urged it. 

The candidate of the Republican Party for the Presidency is 
on record against it, causing its defeat before the Legislature of 
New York when he was governor, and greatly jeopardizing the 
success of the law. Do Progressives want to repeal the income- 
tax law? The great interests that influenced the governor of 
New York are still just as much opposed to the system, are just 
as powerful in the councils of the Republican Party. Would 
the Progressives relieve the colossal fortunes, already swollen 
to a dangerous condition, of their proper share and place the 
burdens upon the consuming public? We believe they will very 
generally refuse to do that. If sincere in desiring the enact- 
ment of such wholesome legislation, they will sustain the admin- 
istration and uphold the hands held out to their rescue from 
oppression and injustice. 

The present income-tax law was supported by every Demo- 
crat, every Progressive, and by 34 patriotic Republicans, who 
loved their party not less but their country more. Every stand- 
patter, whose kind absolutely controlled the Chicago convention 
and now dominate the Republican Party, voted against this 
measure. What will the Progressives do? 

SUBSTANTIAL COMPLIANCE TO PROGRAM DEMANDS, 

Mr. Speaker, in going over the Progressive platform again 
and again I find that there remain for future consideration the 
demands of the Progressives for initiative, referendum, and re- 
call; for legislation touching suffrage; the power of the courts 
and recall of judicial decisions. The President stands upon the 
platform of his party on suffrage. Our platform was essen- 
tially the same, ‘The platform of the Republican Party is no 
more favorable. Candidate Hughes showed his real concern in the 
rights of women by vetoing the bill seeking to secure the same 
wages for women school-teachers as men for the same work and 
by failing to vote for suffrage, The President has shown his 
attitude toward the reactionary tendency of the courts by 
such appointments as that of Louis Brandeis to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Every standpatter voted against his 
confirmation. 

The platform of that party called for a most beneficent pro- 
gram of constructive legislation. The founders of that party 


The Democrats 


are to be commended for their high sense of justice, for their 
sincere interest in the rights and welfare of the people of every 
class and condition; and if we are to be fair we must see tnat 
the President and bis associates be commended and sustained 
in carrying through to effective legislation the great ideas ex- 
pressed in our platform. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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This contract with the people has been fulfilled by the present 
administration more fully than any party ever carried out its 
promises. The tariff was to be reduced downward. The Unger- 
wood law accomplished that result. The consumers were to be 
given the benefit of such revision. The Underwood law has 
done that. A tariff commission was demanded. It is to be 
accomplished fact, ready for duty. The currency was to be 
reformed to give elasticity and free-our country from the domi- 
nation of Wall Street. A masterpiece of legislation is the re- 
sponse to this demand. Monopoly was to be suppressed. The 
Clayton Antitrust Act is in operation. An administrative Fed- 
eral commission in the interest of honest business was demanded. 
The Federal Trade Commission is at its duty. The invisible 
government was to be dethroned. That is done. 

A parcel post was to be established and extended to those 
oppressed by the railroad and express monopoly. The people 
are now enjoying its benefits. 

Corrupt practice was denounced, A law now will prevent it. 

United States Senators were to be elected by the people. 
Such a law is in operation and working perfectly, though de- 
nounced by every standpatter. 

Social and industrial justice was to be of first importance. 
Practically all the suggested laws to that end are passed or 
are in process of passage. 

Labor was to come into its own and receive its just dues. 
No administration ever passed one-half of the remedial legisla- 
tion in the interest of labor. 

The farmer was to be given a long-neglected consideration. 
Never in the history of the Nation have so many constructive 
laws in his interest been passed. 

An inheritance and income tax was pledged. Just such legis- 
lation is. enacted. 

Conservation of our great natural resources was emphasized. 
All laws suggested are passed or are in process of passage. 

PEACE. 

In conclusion I will refer briefly to the sentiment of the Pro- 
gressive platform on the subject of peace. It reads as follows: 

The Progressive Party deplores in this age of civilization the bar- 
baric system of warfare among nations, with its enormous waste of 
resources and the consequent loss of life of the toiling masses. e 
pledge the rty to use its best endeavors to substitute judicial and 
other peaceful means of settling international differences. > 

‘Would not the patriotie people who gave deliberate utterance 
to that sentiment approve the President's course in so manag- 
ing this country’s negotiations with foreign nations in such 
extreme crises as to keep our people at peace with all the peo- 
ples of the world? The conflict now raging throughout two- 
thirds of Christendom is a disgrace to civilization. Words can 
not describe its atrocities; reason can not conceive its blighting 
effect upon humanity’s hopes and aspirations. It is as if the 
world had lapsed into the savagery of the dark ages, retaining 
only the sinister ingenuity to slay. 

The President has met every crisis with patient firmness. 
He has maintained the Nation’s honor. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] The candidate of the Republican Party for the 
Presidency, with an astonishing lack of dignity, charged in his 
first speech the loss of life by the sinking of the Lusitania to 
the President of his country, thereby implying that other na- 
tions, the lives of whose citizens were lost, might look to this 
country for reparation. He charges mistakes as to Mexico but 
does not say what he would have done, except to recognize an 
assassin as ruler. Later he assumes the rôle ef a common scold. 
Can any but those ealloused hopelessly with party prejudice 
give such utterances: the favor of a passing thought? 

A former President, now supporting that candidate, states 
that his man would write but one note on any subject. He 
seems to speak advisedly and with authority, as his statement 
is not denied. The President has written more notes than one 
on such complicated subjects as the submarine question. Many 
claim he was too firm and severe; some say that he was too 
lenient. However that may be. he has kept us out of war with 
honor to the Nation, just as the Progressive platform so wisely 
demanded. 

Should Progressives now forget the demands of their plat- 
form? Should they now refuse credit where eredit is due? 
Should they, ignore the blessing of peace preserved ta their 
country? They will not show such ingratitude. On the con- 
trary, they will sustain the President. They will uphold his 
hands. They will rebuke the scheming demagogues and intem- 
perate jingoes. They will repudiate the bargain of the bosses 
selling their birthright without their consent. This is evidenced 
by the action of Progressives in many States. They will not 
be delivered as planned at the billion-dollar dinner. They will 
justly approve those acts which have crystallized into laws the 
fundamental principles of the party’s “ contract with the peo- 
ple.“ [Applause on the Demoeratic side.] 
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MIXED FLOUR. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Rarney] is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, in a remote corner of the Egyp- 
tian quarter of the British Museum can be seen to-day a little 
group of farming implements—a rusted sickle, a broken wooden 
plow, some sticks tied together with a leathern thong, and some 
tassels that probably hung on the horns of oxen. These farm- 
ing implements were taken out of the tomb of an Egyptian 
Emperor who died 3.000 years ago. They were the bread tools 
of Egypt, used by her when she had an army and navy and a 


complicated system of government, and when there was a high. 


development of the arts and sciences. These were the same 
tools used by her savage neighbors in that far-away period. 
They were the tools used by farmers for 3.000 years. The 
center of civilization moved slowly around the Mediterranean, 
and farmers still laboriously eut grain with a sickle as the 
centuries passed. During all that period of time every bushel 
of wheat gathered consumed three hours of a man’s time. Eng- 
land was famine swept repeatedly as the centuries slowly passed. 
Herbert A. Casson, in his interesting publication, “ The Romance 
of the Reaper,” to which I am indebted for some of these facts, 
calls attention to the hungersavhich prevailed in the worid for 
3,000 years. During that of time Rome said, “ The first 
thing is empire; Egypt sui The first thing is fame’; Greece 
said, The first thing is us”; not one of them said, “ The 
first thing is bread.” 
BREAD TOOLS OF TO-DAY. 


In 1831 Cyrus H. McCormick, one of the greatest men this 


country has yet produced, the son of a Virginia farmer, por- 
fected his reaper, and as he drove into a Virginia wheat field a 
mob of white laborers followed him up and down the field with 
boisterous expressions of disapproval. Here was an invention 
which threatened to deprive them of the right to work. To-day 
we have the self-binder, which has reduced the time of harvest- 
ing wheat to 10 minutes a bushel. Five or six hundred com- 
bined harvesters and thrushers are manufactured in this coun- 
try each year for use in the Northwest. Drawn by 32 horses, 
they thrash and sack eleven hundred bushels of grain per duy. 
Four hundred thousand mowers and grain harvesters are mauu- 
factured each year, but 30.000 of the old back-breaking cradles 
are still manufactured each year here for use in the eastern 
and southern portions of the United States. I can remember 
myself when a thrashing machine consisted of a separator oper- 
ated by horsepower ; there were two band cutters, two feeders, 
three measurers and sackers, and three or more men stacked 
straw in a cloud of dust. I can remember myself when a small 
army of men were required to harvest a field of wheat. ‘To-lay 
in the entire wheat field there is but one man—the man who 
drives the binder. This work may even be done by a boy. Fo- 
day a thrashing-machine outfit comprises a self-feeder, an uito- 
matic band cutter, automatie weighing and sacking devices, und 
an automatic swinging stacker, with a steam or gasoline engine 
for power. j 
PRICE OF BREAD TO BE INCREASED. 

Yet, with all these time-saving and labor-saving devices, we 
are to-day advised that the rapidly forming food trust of this 
country proposes to increase the price of bread. ‘To-day wheat 
is selling for $1.50 per bushel. This seems to be the excuse for 
increasing the price of bread. In July, 1915, wheat sold in 
Chicago for $1.53 a bushel and nothing was said about increas- 
ing the price of bread. In June, 1909, wheat sold in Chicago 
for $1.60 a bushel, and in July of that year for $1.40 a bushel. 
In May, 1898, wheat sold in Chicago for $1.85 a bushel. In 
September, 1888, wheat sold in Chicago for S2 a bushel. In 
May, 1876, it sold for $1.76 a bushel; in July, 1868, for $2.20 a 
bushel; in May, 1867, for $2.85 a bushel. Yet during all those 
years bread sold to the ultimate consumer at 5 cents a loat. 
Frequently during that period of time 5-cent loaves of bread 
were larger and heavier than they are now. 

PRICE OF BREAD IN EUROPE. 

In view of the threat to increase the price of bread now being 
heard throughout the land, it is interesting to note the price of 
bread made out of pure wheat flour in other sections of the 
world. In some of the cities of the: United States the weight of 
a loaf of bread is regulated by city: ordinances. There are, so 
far as I know, no State laws on the subject. A 5-cent loaf of 
bread usually contains 12 or 13 ounces. Last Friday I purchased 
in the Washington market five loaves of bread of different popu- 
lar brands. They each weighed on the morning [ purchased 
them 13 ounces. On the next day at the same hour they welghed 
approximately 12 ounces, and on the next day at the same hour 


these same loaves weighed approximately 11 ounces. each. Hach 
‘loaf lost an ounce in weight each day. eh l ; 


1916. 
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In 1914, after the European war started, according to our con- 
sular reports, 26 ounces of bread sold for 74 cents in Munster, 
Ireland. This bread was made out of Minneapolis flour, which 
at that time cost the bakers there $11 per barrel, Minneapolis 
flour is selling in the United States at $8.75 per barrel at the 
present time. At this rate, in 1914 war-time prices in Treland 
to the ultimate consumer were at the rate of 31 cents for each 
18 ounees of pure wheat bread made out of Minneapolis flour 
at $11 per barrel. On August 27, 1915, in Trieste, Austria, 35 
ounces of wheat bread could be purchased for 12 cents. At this 
rate 13 ounces would cost 4 cents. On January 28, 1915, in 
London, England, 64 ounces of bread could be purchased for 15 
cents, at the rate of 3 cents for each 13 ounces. Before the war, 
in London, on March 16, 1914, 64 ounces of bread sold for 13 
cents. At that rate 13 ounces would cost there approximately 
22 cents at that time, Before the war, in Paris, France, on 
December 22, 1912, 16 ounces of bread sold for less than 4 cents. 
At that rate 13 ounces would cost a little over 3 cents. On 
November 18, 1911, in Lyon, France, 35 ounces of bread sold for 
less than $ cents. At that rate 13 ounces would cost a little over 
24 cents. On September 2, 1910, in London, England, 64 ounces 
of bread sold for 12 cents, at the rate of 3 cents for each 13 
ounces. In 1900, in Havre, France, bread sold for 3 cents for 
16 ounces. In 1909 in the same place 16 ounces of bread cost 
4 cents. 

The war-time prices I have just quoted are for pure wheat-flour 

-bread. In portions of German and Austria potato flour and 
wheat flour are being mixed at the present time, and a bread 
still cheaper than this is being manufactured. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to understand under any rule of ordi- 
nary common honesty why the large commercial bakers of the 
country propose to increase the cost of a loaf of bread. There 
is absolutely no reason for it except that the rapidly forming 
Food Trust in the United States demands even larger profits 
than the unreasonably large profits now accruing to them. 

PRICE OF WHEAT BREAD IN ARGENTINA, 


Yesterday a representative of this administration in Argentina 
called attention to the fact that under the direction of the 
Government wheat bread was being sold at less than 9 cents for 
38 ounces without the loss of a single cent. 

= CHICAGO PACKERS LEADING THE MOVEMENT. 


Paul Schultz, the executive head of one of Chicago’s largest 
baking concerns, seems to be conducting the publicity cam- 
paign and is at the head of the movement in this country to 
increase the price of bread. In a recent interview given out 
by him he insists that— ee ee 4 

present hi re, an ear the 
will four prises 18 ea be eaaa SP for ba into sell the — — 
loaf for 5 cents. 

And in his interview he gives out the information that bakers 
throughout the country are preparing to act concertedly in ad- 
yancing the price of a 5-cent loaf of bread to 6 cents. This 

interview was given out on August 17, 1916. At the present 
time the best standard spring wheat patent flours are selling 
at from $7.90 to $8.75 per barrel. It is exceedingly difficult to 
understand why if 18 ounces of bread made in Munster, Ire- 
land, can be sold to the ultimate consumer for 4 cents, made 
out of Minneapolis flour at $11 per barrel, the price of 13 ounces 
of bread, made out of Minneapolis flour at $8.75 per barrel in 
the United States, should be increased at the present time to 
6 cents per loaf. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Chicago packers, who control the meat supply of the 
country, are declaring dividends on their capital stock of from 
18 per cent to 77 per cent a year, and it is interesting to note 
that the firm of Swift & Co., which in 1914 paid a dividend 
on its capital stock of over $5,000,000 and in 1915 paid a like 
dividend, and during those two years added to their surplus 
nearly $13,000,000, control the Schultz Baking Co. in Chicago, 
which is leading in this movement for a 6-cent loaf. Therefore 
the packing interests in Chicago are leading the movement in 
the United States for a 6-cent loaf of bread. 

MIXED FLOUR. 


The Spanish-American War-tax measure of 1898 imposed a 
tax of 4 cents a barrel on mixed flour, and an occupation tax 
of $12 per year. It was discovered in the early nineties that 
20 per cent of corn flour and 80 per cent of wheat flour made a 
most excellent bread mixture, and from a mixture of that kind 
a loaf of bread could be made as valuable for human food and 
hardly to be distinguished from bread made from pure wheat 
flour. A new industry commenced to develop in the country 
and wheat flour und corn flonr were mixed and sold as flour. 
About that time there was also an attempt to place on the mar- 
ket mineral adulternuts. All this lead to the insertion of the 
mixed-flour tax in the Spanish-American War tax measure 


of 4 cents per barrel. Every vestige of the Spanish-American 
War tax disappeared long ago except this tax of 4 cents per 
barrel on mixed flour. It has never yielded a revenue. 

In 1899 it yielded nearly $8,000, and at that time there were 
116 persons or firms engaged in the business of manufacturing, 
packing, or repacking mixed flour. By 1905, however, the total 
collections amounted to only $1,600, and there were only 17 
persons engaged in the business. In 1915, on account of the 
great price differences between corn and wheat, 35 persons or 
firms were engaged in the business, and a little over $5,000 was 
collected. It has never been a revenue measure, and it has 
always cost more than the amount collected to collect the tax. 
The effect of the tax and the moonshine whisky regulations 
which go with it, to wit, the destruction of containers, the keep- 
ing of books, and so forth, has completely destroyed the business. 
The small amount of tax collected is collected principally from 
the makers of the so-called health flours and the makers of pan- 
cake flours. I introduced in the last Congress a bill to repeal 
the tax on mixed flour used in the manufacture of health flours 
and pancake flours. Later on I introduced a bill in the House 
to remove the entire tax. The objection made to this through- 
out the country was that it might permit adulterations of flour 
and might permit again the sale of mixed flours at home and 
abroad under representations that the packages contained pure 
wheat flour. I thereupon drew the bill upon which hearings have 
been had before the Ways and Means Committee, and which bill 
is now pending before that committee. The repeal of the mixed- 
flour tax has been recommended by the Treasury Department, 
and the mixing of corn flour and wheat flour has been recom- 
mended by the Agricultural Department in numerous press bul- 
letins issued by them. The pending bill, known as the “ Rainey 
mixed-flour bill,” requires that mixed flour shall contain only 
the product of wheat or wheat flour ground and mixed together 
with the product of other grains, and the bill requires that the 
packages containing it be labeled “ Mixed flour,” and the per- 
centage of the ingredients be plainly and conspicuously marked 
upon the package. It is impossible under the mixed-flour bill 
to mix mineral substances with mixed flour. This can be done, 
however, under the mixed-flour law as it now stands. At the 
present time, on account of the existing mixed-flour law, no 
mixed flour is made in this country for the purpose of making 
bread, except for the purpose of making the pancake flours and 
the health flours to which I have called attention. Some corn 
flour is made, however, for other purposes. Notwithstanding 
the fact that my bill has been indorsed by farmers’ organizations 
throughout the country and by the food departments of various 
States—in fact, by almost every agency to which the proposition 
has been submitted—it is being fought most vigorously by the 
wheat millers of the country and by the commercial bakers, 
headed by the Schultz Baking Co., of Chicago, by the Minne- 
apolis millers, the Minneapolis Board of Trade, and by the wheat 
elevator interests of the country generally. 

WHAT THE RAINEY MIXED-FLOUR BILL WILL ACCOMPLISH. 


If the mixed-flour bill should become a law, it will increase 
at once the available bread supply of the country 20 per cent, 
and if the mixed-flour bill should pass, there will be no 6-cent 
bread. The Chicago packers, the Minneapolis millers, and the 
wheat elevators of the country together make up the food 
menace in the United States to-day. The assistance of small 
bakers throughout the United States is being invoked in the 
movement, and the assistance of the smaller wheat millers 
throughout the country. Some Members of Congress have re- 
ceived as many as 100 telegrams from millers in their districts, 
who know nothing at all about this bill, protesting against its 
passage. The milling papers of the country, influenced by their 
advertisers, are almost without exception advancing the inter- 
ests of the rapidly forming Food Trust of the country and pro- 
testing first of all against the mixed-flour bill. Throughout the 
corn belt of the country small wheat millers with waving fields 
of corn growing up to their very doors are protesting most vio- 
lently against the passage of the mixed-flour bill. They accept 
the advice of the rapidly forming Food Trust of the country, as 
contained in the trade papers they receive, and blindly pro- 
test against the passage of a measure of which they will be 
the principal beneficiaries. 

THE FIGHT FOR CHEAPER BREAD. 

The movement in the world for cheaper bread has always 
been attended by such opposition as this. It was claimed that 
the use of iron and steel plows poisoned the land, and for that 
reason wooden plows should not be abandoned. It was claimed 
that steam power for thrashing machines would lessen the 
price of the horses the farmers might have to sell, and for that 
reason the old horsepower methods should prevail. The mobs 


which followed Cyrus H. McCormick through a Virginia field 
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as he demonstrated his first reaper protested against this device 
upon the theory that it would deprive them of the right to 
labor, and it was 10 years before he succeeded in selling any 
of his machines, The millers of the country fought most vio- 
lently the displacement of the old burstones by roller mills, 
and the modern system of roller mills was only adopted after 
n long fight; and so to-day we find wheat millers in the corn 
belt of the country protesting against the adoption of a measure 
which will place upon the market a perfectly wholesome flour 
under regulations which will make it the purest flour known 
to the trade, as well as the cheapest. The Minneapolis millers, 
the elevator interest, and the great commercial bakeries under- 
stand the situation. They realize the menace presented by this 
bill to the enormous profits they now enjoy, and the small wheat 
millers of the country seem inclined, without investigating 
things for themselves, to accept as true the statements made 
to them by the larger millers. 


THE REASON FOR THE OPPOSITION TO MIXED FLOUR. 


In the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee Gov. 
Lind, of Minnesota, representing the milling interests of his 
section, very frankly admitted that those interests were prosper- 
ing, that it was not the tax that prevented the mixing of wheat 
flour and corn flour, but it was the odium carried by the Gov- 
ernment stamps and the implication of impurity which saved 
them from competition with mixed flour, and this was the reason 
they did not want the stamps removed. Therefore at the present 
time we are keeping off the market, by taxing it and imposing 
upon it moonshine whisky requirements, a perfectly wholesome 
fool product—a loaf of bread made out of mixed flour that will 
contain 16 ounces and sell for 5 cents. 


MIXING GRAIN. 


Alison Secor, in Successful Farming for February, 1916, calls 
attention to a mixing process at the Duluth elevators which pre- 
vails throughout the country. In 1902 the Duluth elevators 
took in 15,000,000 bushels of No. 1 northern wheat and shipped 
out 19,000,000 bushels of the same kind of wheat. They took 
in 19,000,000 bushels of No. 2 northern wheat in that year and 
shipped out only 15,000,000 bushels, They took in 892,000 bushels 
of rejected wheat and shipped out 94,000 bushels of rejected 
wheat. They took in 2,500,000 bushels of no-grade and shipped 
out only 268,000 bushels of no-grade wheat. In 1904 the Duluth 
elevators took in 12,500,000 bushels of No. 1 northern wheat and 
by a sleight-of-hand process shipped out 18,000,000 bushels. In 
that year they took in 2,500,000 bushels of No, 2 northern wheat 
but shipped out only 283,000 bushels. What happened at Duluth 
is going on throughout the country in the larger elevators. The 
way in which this is accomplished is that they simply mixed 
the rejected wheat and the no-grade wheat with the No. 1 
northern and the No, 2 northern, and the result is that in these 
two years they shipped out at Duluth many million bushels 
more of No. 1 northern wheat than they took in. By the method 
in vogue of grading wheat at the great elevators wheat farmers 
are robbed and the Food Trust reaps enormous profits, and yet 
the same interests which mix wheat of different grades or of 
no grade in the great elevators of the country are opposed, all 
of them, to the mixed-flour bill, which would permit the sale on 
the market of perfectly pure corn flour and perfectly pure 
wheat flour combined. The process of mixing different grades of 
wheat which goes on in the elevators of the country goes on, of 
course, in the large flour mills of the country, and perhaps also 
in many of the smaller flour mills, and yet these industries, 
which consider that sort of practice perfectly proper, are ob- 
jecting most strenuously to this bill which means cheaper bread. 


OUR PRINCIPAL PRODUCT. 


We raise more corn than can ever be raised in all the rest of 
the world. We have a monopoly of the world's, supply of corn. 
Wheat, however, is a world crop. They raise half as much wheat 
in France as we raise in the United States. They raise in Eu- 
rope three times as much wheat as we raise in the United States. 
They have in Europe a hundred and twenty million acres of 
land in wheat. We have in the United States only 47,000,000 
acres of wheat. James J. Hill, a short time before his death; 
called attention to the fact that we had completely developed 
our wheat lands and that the yield per acre was constantly 
decreasing. He also called attention to the fact that before many 
years pass we will be importing wheat in the United States. 
Notwithstanding all these facts, the Food Trust of the land con- 
tinues its advocacy of the present mixed-flour tax, which oper- 
ates as a discrimination against our greatest cereal. The action 
of the Food Trust ought to receive the severest condemnation 
from every farmer in the land who raises corn, whether his local 
wheat miller favors the retention of the mixed-flour tax or not. 


OUR GREAT COMMERCIAL BAKERIES, 

In the great bakeries located in our large cities we convert 
flour into bread cheaper than they do in any other country in the 
world. Our bakeries are marvels of efficiency and economy, not 
exceeded in this particular by the great plants of the Chicago 


packers. Without being touched by human hands, flour and the 


other ingredients which make bread are mixed, move on endless 
belts through ovens, and. come out golden-brown loaves ready 
for consumption, even labeled with the trade-mark of the maker. 
They are gradually driving out of existence the small bakers 
in our smaller towns and cities who make bread by cruder 
methods, Thousands of carloads of bread leave our cities every 
morning consigned to rural communities. Bread making in 
our homes is getting to be a lost art. The commercial bakers 
of our great cities practically control the bread supply of this 


ears to-day, and have commenced to demand already a 6-cent 
0 
WATER IN BREAD, 


One reason for the opposition of the great commercial bakers 
to a loaf of bread made out of mixed flour is this: The loaf 
will be an honest loaf, and it will be impossible for it to carry 
as much moisture as a loaf made entirely out of wheat flour. 1 
have in my possession a number of clippings made from milling 
papers, some of them being made from the Northwestern Miller, 
one of the principal organs of the Food Trust, others being 
made from the trade papers which reach bakers, The North- 
western Miller, which protests so vigorously against the iniquity 
of mixed flour, announces that the firms advertising in that 
paper are thoroughly reliable and responsible. In the issue of 
the Northwestern Miller of February 16 of this year the Na- 
tional Milling Co., of Toledo, Ohio, advises the commercial 
bakers of the land that they are the “ strategic millers,” for the 
reason that the “Osota flour” they manufacture will produce 
from 5 to 20 more loaves to the barrel than any other flour, and 
that if you use the flour made by this mill you will be able to 
“bake more loaves for less money and sell more for more 
money.” The Star & Crescent Milling Co., of Chicago, III., ad- 
vertise that their flour has “great water-absorption power.” 
The Campbell Milling Co., of Owatonna, Minn., advises com- 
mercial bakers that their flour will “absorb enough water to 
insure the baker of the greatest number of loaves to the barrel.” 
The Eagle Roller Mill Co., of New Ulm, Minn., advises bakers 
that their flour will “absorb large quantities of water.’ The 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co., of Evansville, Ind., advises bakers 
that they produce “a thirsty bread flour for bakers’ use.” The 
Acme-Evans Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., represent that their 
flour has “ high absorption power.” The Red Wing Milling Co., 
of Red Wing, Minn., insist that their flour is the “big bread 
producer.” The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., advises bakers that with their “ Thunderbolt” flour they 
can “use more water.” Every one of these mills advocating 
this character of dishonest flour is, of course, protesting against 
my mixed-flour bill. Every great commercial baker in the coun- 
try anxious to sell water mixed with bread is opposed to my 
mixed-flour bill. The weights I have made myself of bread, 
and to which I have called attention in this address, produced 
here in Washington show what can be done in the matter. of 
weighing out water with bread. This can not be done with a 
loaf made out of mixed flour and the commercial bakers of the 
country and the great wheat millers of the country know it; 
therefore their opposition to the mixed-flour bill. 

Durham wheat was in disrepute a few years ago. It was 
known as goose wheat, bastard wheat, and other opprobrious 
terms were applied to it. When it was found, however, that 
flour made out of it had tremendous water-absorption power, 
flour made from it became at once a popular flour. Durham 
wheat now is more in demand than any of the northern wheats. 
Not many years ago milk dealers mixed water with milk but 
a growing public sentiment has produced a change in that par- 
ticular, and the milkman who would advertise at the present 
time that his milk could carry more water than other milk 
would not find many customers. 

HOW MIXED FLOUR IS MARKED UNDER THE PRESENT LAW-—HOW IT WILL 
BE MARKED UNDER THE PROPOSED LAW. 

Many of the smaller millers of the country are flooding Mem- 
bers of Congress with letters and telegrams asking them to vote 
against the Rainey mixed-flour bill, for the reason that if the 
present tax is repealed it will be possible to mix mineral sub- 
stances with mixed flour, and most of these smaller millers 
have been lead to believe, by the misrepresentations in the 
trade papers controlled by the rapidly growing Food Trust of 
the country, that this would be true. As as a matter of fact, 
mineral substances if not injurious to health can be included 
now in mixed flour under the law this bill seeks to repeal. The 
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only thing which prevents. the addition of mineral substances to 
pure-wheat flour or mixed flour is the pure food law of 1906. 
This is the only law which has prevented injurious food adulter- 
ations so common prior to its enactment. Under the proposed 
mixed-fiour law nothing can be mixed in making flour except 
wheat flour and the flour of some other grain. It will be im- 
possible under its terms to mix anything with it exeept leaven- 


ing agents; and leavening agents consist merely of such sub- 
stances as salt, bicarbonate of soda, and so forth, which are 
now contained in the self-raising flours used for the purpose of 
making biscuits, paneakes, and so forth, sold in small packages. 
Under the testimony of departmental officials, produced at the 
hearing before the Ways and Means Committee under the pres- 
ent mixed-flour law, a sack of mixed flour labeled as indicated 
on the card I now produce would be sufficiently marked: 


Doe's best fancy patent flour, 49 pounds net. Richard Doe & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mixed flour: Wheat and corn flour. 


Under the proposed mixed-flour law the labeling would be as 
indicated on the card I now display, under the testimony of 
departmental officials, which reads as follows: 


Fourty-nine pounds net. Star brand mixed four: Corn flour 20 per 
cent, wheat flour 80 per cent, John Doe & Co., Chicago. 


I respectfully submit that the labeling under my proposed bill 
is much more satisfactory and stronger than that provided for 
in the existing law. 


MINERAL SUBSTANCES IN FLOUR. 


Recently I addressed to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue a letter containing four questions and received his answer 
to the same. The questions had reference to the mixed-flour bill 
now pending (H. R. 9409, 64th Cong., Ist sess.). The questions 
and answers are as follows: 


1. Question. Under the definition of mixed fiour therein contained 
can any mineral substances be added to the product sold under the 
designation mixed flour as provided in the bill, whether injurious to 
health or not? 

1. Answer. Under the definition ef mixed fleur as provided in this 
bill, no mineral substance whether injurious or not, could be legally 
added to.a product sold under the name of mixed flour. unless the clause 
on line 14, page 2, “Whether the same contains a leavening agent or 
net.” offers a loop hole for this oon be done, as the term 
agent” might possibly be construed so broadly as to include some 
mineral substances. ‘or instance, under a technical and chemical 
definition certain leavening agents, such as salt, bicarbonate of soda, 
etc.. might be termed “ mineral substances or compounds.” 

2. Question. Under the definition and under the Jat labeling provided for 
in this bill can any products other than such food products as ma Roos 
obtained from the or mixing together of wheat or wheat 

with any other grain or with the product of any other grain be incl nded 
in ang panes sold as mixed flour? 

2: This is answered in part by the first. The | definition and 
N provided for by this bill would Amit the term “ mixed flour 
to a product cpa of wheat or w. fiour mixed with otber grains, 
or Nur produet other 


grains, 

Question. It is insisted tbat a number of mineraline 
and similar oduct were mized wita four. it the tin Ei 9400 da 
enac o law e wit e et 
5 mineraline or similar products whether injurious. to health 
or no 

3 Answer This office has received no direct official information of 
the use of mineralime as am adulterant of flour. 

If H. R. 9409 is enacted into law it will prevent the use of such 
substance as mineraline in aa or mixed flour, unless it is combined 
Teas’ —— pea ingredient and used under the provision permitting a 

yen 

- Questions Under the pure-food laws as they now stand is it 
sible to mix — apr marble ground into flour. or similar Waben 
with flour provided SR fag roduets are not injurious to health? 

4 Answer This omer not in a position to answer this — 
concerning the effectiveness of the present pure-food laws, as these 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, but if this 

tion refers to the internal-revenue acts relating to mixed flour, 

re is nothing in tbis act to prevent the use of mineraline, marble 
dust. or any other substance in mixed flour if any manufacturer de- 
sired to use the same, pay the tax on the product, and brand it as 
required by the Iaw and regulations. 

If any manufacturer at the 8 time should use a deleterious 
substance in mixed flour, the only law, if any, to which resort could 
be made to prevent such pania would be the pure-food law. act of 
June 30, 1 as the act of June 13, 1898, as amended, would not 
cover such a case. 


RECENT CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BAKERS. 

This convention met in Salt Lake City a short time ago. The 
Bakers’ Weekly, in its convention issue of August 19, calls 
attention to the fact that President Burns of the association, in 
his keynote speech, announced that a “ comprehensive publicity 
campaign” would be inaugurated for a higher selling price of 
bread “which would require many thousands of dollars,” but 
the master bakers were assured that arrangements had been 
made to raise the necessary funds. 

The statement of the treasurer submitted at that convention 
showed that in 11 months which preceded the 1st day of Au- 
gust, 1916, he had collected in dues a little over $9.000 and in that 
period of time had expended considerably over $13,000. There 
seems, however, to have been some cash in bank on the last day 
of August, 1915, which prevented a deficit. The statement shows 
that during that period of time over $4,000 was expended in 


salaries. It is therefore apparent that this organization is not 
in a position to pay for a publicity campaign costing many thou- 
sands of dollars out of its funds. Just why a publicity cam- 
paign is necessary in order to bring about simultaneously 
throughout the country an increase in the price to the con- 
sumer of a loaf of bread is not easily understood. An exami- 
nation, however, into recent events makes the whole matter 
plain enough. The campaign, however, is going on at the pres- 
ent time. Anyone who reads the papers can see what it is and 
where this enormous publicity fund, in part at least, may be 
obtained. 

WHAT THE CHICAGO PACKERS HAVE TO DO WITH THE PROPOSED INCREASE 

IN THE PRICE OF BREAD. 

On August 16 the Associated Press carried the interview with 
Paul Schultz, head of one of the largest baking concerns in the 
world, to which I have called attention. Representatives of 
the Swift Packing Co. interests own controlling shares of stock 
in this bakery. Mr. Schultz, in this interview, said, “ Bakers 
throughout the country are preparing to act concertedly in ad- 
vancing the price of a 5-cent loaf of bread to 6 cents. The ad- 
vance may come within the next two weeks.” With this inter- 
view the publicity campaign announced by the president of the 
Association of Master Bakers commenced, and every newspaper 
in the country to-day is discussing the proposed increase in the 
price of bread. In this way the concerted action mentioned by 
President Burns is brought about. They expect that small 

country bakers, who sell an honest loaf of bread at an honest 
price, will join in this Nation-wide movement. Already in a 
few localities in the country the price of bread has been in- 
creased to 6 cents a loaf, and it is hoped by the bakers that the 
movement will continue. 

Part of the propaganda was to expel from the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers the Columbus Laboratories of Chicago. 
The Columbus Laboratories have been admitted to associnte 
membership. Dr. Wesener, of the Columbus Laboratories, had 
testified before the Ways and Means Committee in the hearing 
on the mixed-flour bill that under the proposed bill mineral sub- 
stances could not be used, and that flour made out of pure 
wheat flour mixed with corn flour would make a pure food suit- 
able for human consumption. Dr. Wesener is a chemist of 
world-wide reputation and ene of the greatest food experts in 
the United States. This was the offense committed by the 
Columbus Laboratories. This firm was expelled, and their ex- 
pulsion is being published in all the papers that reach bakers, 
in order to more completely terrorize the members of that 
organization. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that a great com- 
mercial bakery, which has its establishments in New York, 
Brooklyn, Cambridge, and other cities, recently admitted to 
Mayor James M. Curley, of Boston, that a certain brand of 
fiour used in making bread put out by this bakery contained 
gypsum or plaster of Paris. This firm belongs te the National 
Association of Master Bakers, and was represented at the Salt 
Lake City convention, and there was not the slightest protest 
at that convention against this kind of food adulteration, and 
yet the report of the convention bristles with resolutions, re- 
ports, and speeches protesting against the mixing of perfectly 
wholesome corn flour and wheat flour. 

The publicity campaign, which is to cost thousands of dollars, 
is on at the present time. The packers, the Minneapolis millers, 
and the great commercial bakers of the country seem about to 
win their fight for higher prices for bread. They can only be 
prevented from doing it at the present time by an aroused public 
sentiment and by removing the restrictions placed in this coun- 
try upon a perfectly wholesome product created by the mixing 
of corn flour and wheat flour. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan] may proceed for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
who is next on the Spenker's list? 

The SPEAKER pro sige Next on the list is the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. RAINEY. I would like to inquire if he is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox} is not present. Next after him is the gentleman 
frora Illinois [Mr. Wm. ETzA WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. RAINEY. T would Hke to inquire if he is present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He is not. 

Mr. RAINEY. That completes the program on our side for 
to-day, I believe. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. RAINEY. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would like a few minutes. 
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Mr. RAINEY. How much time does the gentleman want? 
Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will take only a few minutes, 
Mr. KEATING. I wiil reserve the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


FREE TRADE IN FARM PRODUCTS. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
this afternoon to a number of political speeches. I have been 
entertained and instructed. The other day I was down in the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving. In that wonderful workshop 
I witnessed the employees manufacturing paper money of all 
kinds, stamps, and so forth. I came to one division where it 
was the duty of the employees to detect imperfections in the 
work the others had done. Like these employees, it is the duty 
of the Republicans at this time to point out the imperfections 
in the policies and in the management of national affairs by the 
party now in power. In the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
it is necessary that those people whose business it is to point 
out the errors, mistakes, and imperfections of others shall have 
a high degree of skill. They must be experts. 

But that is a qualification we Republicans as critics do not 
need to possess. It does not require a high degree of skill to 
point out the mistakes and blunders of the present Democratic 
administration or to show the imperfections of its economic 
policies, 

There was a bill called up in the House this morning (H. R. 
17850) entitled “A bill to promote export trade.” There is an- 
other bill which has passed both Houses of Congress, but 
which has not become a law, which is known as the adminis- 
tration shipping bill. The object of this bill is to promote ex- 
port trade. These bills have a good purpose in view. There 
never has been a time during the last half century when there 
was sọ great a need of promoting export trade. The shipping 
bill proposes to appropriate $50,000,000 to aid in the purchase 
or construction of merchant ships. The other bill to which I 
referred repeals the antitrust law and permits the organiza- 
tion and operation of trusts or combines among American manu- 
facturers and producers who are engaged entirely in export 
trade. Without passing on the merits of these two measures, 
in my opinion they will not accomplish their purpose so long as 
this Nation follows the present Democratic economic policies. 

The fact is that outside of Europe, where the favorable 
trade conditions are entirely the result of the European war, 
our, foreign trade is in a deplorable condition, and has been 
going from bad to worse since the tariff-for-revenue-only policy 
of the present administration went into effect. 

In the fiscal year of 1913 this country in its trade with non- 
European countries had a favorable trade balance of $66,667,538. 
In other words, in our trade in that year with non-European 
nations we made $66,667,538 net profit. In the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, in our trade with non-European countries 
there was an unfavorable trade balance against us of $247,- 
155,825. We lost this amount in our trade with non-European 
nations in 1916. In going from a favorable trade balance to 
an unfavorable trade balance in the amounts indicated above 
means an annual loss to us in net profits of $313,822,863. Tak- 
ing all non-European countries in groups, including North 
America, South America, Asia, Africa, and Oceania, and com- 
paring our favorable trade balances of 1914, 1915, and 1916 
with our favorable trade balances with these countries in 1913, 
the United States has had a net loss in its favorable trade 
balance of $830,060,751. Excluding Russia in Asia, where war 
orders have enormously increased our exports, our total net 
loss in favorable trade balance for these three years has been 
$962,944.138. Now, the way to regain our profitable trade bal- 
ance with these countries is to return to the Republican protec- 
tive tariff policy under which the United States for half a 
century enjoyed the most profitable trade balance that has ever 
been carried on by any nation in the history of the world. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that we 
would have exported a good deal more from the United States 
if it had not been for the British black list, under which Ameri- 
cans can not export in American ships from American ports 
goods to South America? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I have no doubt that the course 
that some nations have been pursuing has had some bad effect 
upon our export trade; but I want to say to the gentleman 
from New York that the “black list“ has only been in force 


a few weeks, while the loss of the foreign trade has been going 
on since October 3, 1913, when the new tariff policy was put in 
force, so it can not be charged to the “ black list.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, the tariff-for-revenue-only policy has not 
only destroyed our profitable trade with non-European coun- 
tries but it has had an injurious effect upon our two great 
fundamental industries, namely, agriculture and manufactur- 
ing. The Underwood Tariff Act was approved October 3, 1913. 
It is a tariff-for-revenue-only measure. I did not vote for it, 
because I believe in a protective tariff policy. A number of 
gentlemen on the Democratic side of the aisle have boasted of 
the good times we are now having, and, of course, attribute 
present business conditions to the effect of Democratic policies. 
I do not care to make a political speech in this House and I 
certainly shall not make a partisan speech anywhere. 

I do not, however, believe in free trade or in a tariff for 
revenue only. I believe in the policy of protection. The pros- 
perity we have now, all candid men will admit, has been 
brought about by the large demand the European war has made 
for both our manufactured products and the products of the 
farm. The war orders haye stimulated the work of the factory 
and the farm. The increased demand has greatly enhanced the 
price of farm products as well as the products of our mills, mines, 
and factories. Thousands of men engaged in various fields of 
labor have been called home to Europe to join the colors in the 
armies of Europe. The war has also largely stopped immigra- 
tion, so that from this source labor has not received the usual 
increase of supply. 

The result has been to make labor scarce, and as the general 
result wages have increased. All this is only temporary. The 
European war will not last always. We all devoutly hope it 
will soon end. But when the European war closes things will 
be different. We must go back to normal conditions. The 
30,000,000 men now in arms in Europe will return to the avoca- 
tions of peace. The abnormal and extraordinary demands for 
our goods, merchandise, munitions, war supplies of all kinds, 
and including the great demand for farm products and food- 
stuffs will cease. The demand for labor will not be so great. 
The tendency will be to reduce wages. The war market now 
boosting the price of farm products will not exist. That the 
prices of farm products will go down is certain. The farmers 
of this country should also bear in mind that the European war 
has taken the surplus supply of farm products from every neu- 
tral country in the world. But when this great war is over, 
the countries which have a surplus of farm products will be 
seeking a market. Now, this brings me down to the main ques- 
tion I wish to discuss. 

The tariff law, approved October 3, 1913, so far as farm prod- 
ucts are concerned, establishes a free-trade policy. The chief 
farm products are placed on the free list. I do not believe that 
free trade in farm products is a good thing for our farmers or 
a good thing for our country. I think the farmers of the United 
States, before they cast their votes for President and for Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress should know the facts, 
reach a conclusion as to what policy they think will best serve 
their interests, and then vote aecordingly. Most of my con- 
stituents are farmers. I represent an agricultural district. The 
people who live in the cities, towns, and villages of my district’ 
are dependent upon the wealth produced by our farmers. Un- 
der no circumstances would I cast a vote which I thought was 
inimical to the welfare of my constituents. In politics my con- 
stituents are fairly evenly divided. I am desirous of serving 
all my constituents regardless of politics. But I can not under- 
stand how farmers, living in the same State, in the same county, 
and the same community can hold opposite views on the ques- 
tion of whether or not there shall be some protection in the 
home market for the American farmers. I do not comprehend 
how an American farmer can vote for free trade in farm prod- 
ucts—vote to give the farmers of Canada, of Mexico, of all the 
Central and South American Republics, and of Australia, New 
Zealand, and China and Japan free access to their markets. 

The American farmers know that in Canada, in Mexico, in 
the Central and South American Republics, and in Australia 
and New Zealand land is cheaper, farm labor is cheaper, the 
cost of production is less, the standard of living is lower, and 
that especially in Mexico and in the Central and South Ameri- 
can Republics the character of citizenship is far inferior. I 
can not see how the farmers of the United States should want 
to be placed in free competition with these countries and their 
people. Yet, I fear that many good American farmers will 
go to the polls on election day and vote for the Democratic 
candidate for President and for Democratic candidates for 
Representatives and Senators In Congress, knowing these men, 
if elected, will vote to perpetuate the present policy of free 
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trade in farm products. I know why the tariff was taken off 
of farm products. It was done to gain political favor with 
the millions of voters living in the great cities. I do not be- 
lieve in building up antagonism between those who live in our 
great centers of population and those who live in agricultural 
districts. But the farmers of the United States and those who 
live in the smaller towns and cities, where agriculture is the 
chief source of wealth for everybody, should be keenly alive 
to their own interests and to the prosperity of the great indus- 
try which sustains them. It must not be forgotten that the 
great commercial, industrial, and financial interests centered 
in our great cities look out for their interests. The farmers, 
on economic policies, which vitally affect their industry, their 
prosperity, and their welfare, should vote together. 

I shall now submit a table. The left-hand column shows the 
rates of duty upon farm products under the Republican tariff 
law of 1909, and the right-hand column shows the rate of duty 
under the Democratic tariff act approved October 3, 1913: 


AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES. 
Under act of 1909. Under act of Oct. 8, 1913. 


CATTLE. 

Cattle, if less than 1 year a Free list ( when such im- 
$2 per head; all other cattle, if portations woul Corer) disease 
valued at not more than $14 per among cattle of the United States). 
head, $3.75 per head; if valued at 
more than $14 per head, 273 per 
cent ad valorem. 


SWINE. 
$1.50 per head. Free list. 
HORSES AND MULES. 


Horses and mules valued at $150 10 per cent ad valorem. 
or tess per head, $30 per head; if 
valued at over $150, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


SHEEP. 


Sheep 1 year old or over, $1.50 Free list. 
per head; less than 1 year old, 75 
cents per head. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry, live, 3 cents pound; Poultry, live, 1 cent pound ; 
dead, 5 cents per 9 dead, 2 cents per speak : 


BROOM CORN. 


$3 per ton. Free list. 
CORN, 
15 cents per bushel, Free list. 
CORN MBAL, 
40 cents per 100 pounds. Free list. 
OATS. 
15 cents per bushel, 6 cents per bushel, 


OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS. 
1 cent a pound ($1 per 100 30 cents per 100 pounds, 


pounds). 
i OAT HULLS. 
10 cents per 100 pounds. 8 cents per 100 pounds. 
BUTTER AND SUBSTITUTES. 
6 cents per pound. 23 cents per pound, 
RYE. 
10 cents per bushel, Free list, 
: MILE, 
2 cents per gallon. Free list. 
EGGS. 
5 cents per dozen. Free list, 
POTATOES. 
25 cents per bushel. Free list, 
HAY, 
$4 per ton. $2 per ton. 
APPLES, PEACHES, ETC, 
25 cents per bushel. 10 cents per bushel. 
PEANUTS. 
Unshelled, one-half of 1 cent per Unshelled, three-eighths of 1 
pound. cent per nd. 
Shelled, 1 cent per pound. 3 three-fourths of 1 cent 
BACON AND HAMS, 
4 cents per pound. Free list, 


FRESH BEEF, PORK, ETC, 
Fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb, Free list, 
and pork, 13 cents per pound. 
WOOL, 
First class, 11 cents per pound. Free list, 
Second class,12 cents per pound, 
Third class, 4 cents per pound 
(when valued at less than 12 
cents per pound). 
WHEAT. 


25 cents per bushel. Pree list, 


3 WHEAT FLOUR. 
25 per cent ad valorem, Free list. 


BISCUIT AND BREAD. 
25 per cent ad valorem. Free list. 
MEATS, 


Not 22 provided for, 13 Free list. 
cents per poun 

From the foregoing table it will be observed that cattle, 
swine, sheep, poultry, corn, corn meal, rye, milk, eggs, potatoes, 
bacon and hams, fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb and pork, wool, 
wheat, wheat flour, biscuit and bread, and meats were placed 
on the free list. There is a countervailing duty on wheat, but 
this is not protection to the American wheat producers, as it is 
within the power of the foreign Government to remove this 
duty at any time and obtain free access to our markets. Be- 
sides, the countervailing duty may not be sufficiently high to 
3 the necessary protection to the American wheat pro- 

ucers. 

Upon the other articles mentioned in the above list the duties 
have been reduced to such a point that they will not afford 
adequate protection to American farmers. 

On September 30, 1913. when the Underwood tariff bill was 
pending, I protested against the policy of free trade in farm 
products as being an injustice to American farmers. I pre-. 
dicted that the eftect of this free-trade policy would result in 
a large increase in the importation of farm products to be sold 
in the markets of the United States in competition with the 
products of our own farms. As shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp, among other things, I said: 

The reduction of the duty on many farm products below the 
point vf protection and the placing of all other farm products 
on the free list will largely increase the importation of such 
products. These importations will come from Canada, Austra- 
lia, Cuba, Mexico, South American Republics, and from every 
other country that has cheap lands, cheap labor, cheap living, 
or cheap men. The supply of farm products in the United 
States will be greatly augmented. These imported farm prod- 
ucts will be on sale in all the great markets of the United States 
in competition with the farm products of Oklahoma and of all 
other Stutes of the Union. These imported farm products will 
come in the main from countries where land is cheaper than it 
is generally in the United States, where the cost of production 
is less, where farmers receive less compensation for their serv- 
ices, where farmers and their families live on a low standard 
and occupy an inferior social position. All this must have a 
tendency to lower the price of lands in the United States, to 
reduce the compensation which our farmers receive for labor 
upon the farm, and to place our farmers and their families in 
their manner of living and the social position they occupy upon 
a level with the poorest and most ignorant farmers of the 
world.” 

The prediction which I made came true. There was a large 
increase in the importation of various kinds of farm products. 

Under the Republican tariff law of 1909, during the months of 
October, November, and December of 1912, and January of 1913, 
there were imported into the United States 250,000 bushels of 
corn. In the same months of October, November, and December 
of 1913, and January of 1914, under the free-trade policy estab- 
lished under the Underwood tariff law, there were imported 
into the United States 7,034,159 bushels of corn. This importa- 
tion of corn came from Argentina, one of the progressive and 
rapidly growing South American Republics. Argentina has a 
vast area and has wonderful opportunities for the expansion of 
agricultural interests. 

During the same months for 1912 and 1913 the importation of 
oats was 23.580 bushels and under the present law in the same 
months in 1913 and 1914 the importation of oats was 16,194,145 
bushels. 

During the same months in 1912 and 1913 butter to the value 
of $122,000 was imported into the United States. During the 
same months for 1913 and 1914 butter to the value of $1,631,000 
was imported into the United States. : 

Under the old law in these four months potatoes to the value 
of $84.000 were imported and during the same four months in 
1913 and 1914 potatoes to the value of $1,476,000 were imported 
into the United States. 

Under the old law there were no importations of eggs during 
the four months of 1912, but during the four months of 1913 aud 
1914 $612,000 worth of eggs were imported into the United 
States. Grouped together—10 agricultural products—the total 
importations in 1912 and 1913 under the old law in these four 
months were valued at $14,503,000—while under the new law 
for these 10 agricultural products—the importations were valued 
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at $54,750,000. I insert here a table showing the importations of 
the 10 farm products above referred to: 


Recapitulation of imports of principal farm products during months of 
October. November, December, 1912, and January, 1913, and the corre- 


sponding four months of 1913-1}. 


1913-14 


August 1, 1914, the European war broke out, as I haye here- 
tofore pointed out, and this war created extraordinary demands 
for many kinds of farm products not only in the United States 
but in the Central and South American Republics, and in Aus- 
tralia, and In every neutral country. This demand not only 
stimulated exports of farm products from the United States to 
European countries but stimulated the exportation of farm prod- 
ucts from every other neutral country te the European countries 
at war. The effect of the war, therefore, was to check the im- 
portation of farm products into the United States. 

However, the European war has not entirely overcome the 
inflow of farm products into the markets of the United States 
in competition with the products of her own farms. This Is 
shown by the following statistics published by the Department 
of Commerce. The importation of all kinds of foodstuffs, in- 
cluding food animals, into the United States for 1913 to 1916 
were as follows: 

Imports of all foodstuffs, including food animals. 
Sree Pea ⁵—::: (——— S $405, 719, 720 
— 475,591, 950 
509, 654, 655 
561, 542, 511 


In 1914, increase over 1913——„ͤ4%ĩU:w„%„g 69, 872, 230 

In 1915, increase over 1913.-..--_..-_--..-_-.._-._.. 103, 934, 935 

In 1916, increase over 19182 155, 822, 79 
A tS RIN OR eee Me ee Se 329, 629, 956 


An examination of the above table shows that the imports of 
all kinds of foodstuffs and food animals for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, were $69,872,230 in excess of the imports of such 
articles for 1913; the imports for 1915 were $103,934,935 in 
excess of 1913; and the imports for the fiscal year 1916 were 
$155,822,791 in excess of 1918. The total increase in the value 
of the imports of all kinds of foodstuffs and food animals in 
1914, 1915, and 1916, compared with 1913, was $329,629,956. The 
result has been as I predicted. Since we have adopted the policy 
of free trade in farm products we have largely increased our 
purchases of foodstuffs and food animals from abroad. The 
increase has averaged more than $100,000,000 annually. This 
great influx of farm products from other countries has come 
notwithstanding the demands created by the European war. 
Had times been normal the importations of food products would 
have been much larger. Now, this extra $329,000,000 was sent 
abroad to help the farmers of other countries. It should have 
gone to our own farmers. Fortunately for our farmers the 
demands of the Europeun war have in a large measure counter- 
acted the natural effect of the free trade in farm products policy. 
It has limited importations and made prices high. But the 
intelligent farmers of the United States know the war will soon 
end and that the flow of farm products from other countries will 
come with ever-increasing volume, 

DECLINE OF PRICES, 

With an increased supply, with no material increase in the 
demand, and with a diminished and restricted market, nat- 
urally, logically, and inevitably there will be a decline in the 
prices of farm products in the markets of the United States. 

The problem of prices is as important as the problem of pro- 
duction. The profits of the farmer depend as much upon the 
prices he receives as upon the quantity of his products. The 
annual wealth produced by the farmers of Oklahoma is not 
measured in pounds and bushels but in dollars and cents. Any 
marked decline in the price of farm products in the United 
States would be a publie calamity. No one can with any accu- 
racy foretell how much decline there will be in the prices of 
farm products of the United States as a result of the new tariff 
policy. But before we enact any legislation that will tend to 
reduce the prices of farm products we should carefully estimate 
the possibilities of loss to our farmers, Take my own State, 


Oklahoma. Our annual farm products are valued at approxi- 
mately $250,000,000. If the new tariff policy would cause a re- 
duction in price of only 1 per cent, the annual loss to the farm- 
ers of Oklahoma would be $2,500,000; if prices declined 5 per 
cent, the annual loss to the farmers of Oklahoma would be $12,- 
500,000; and if prices should decline 10 per cent, which is not 
improbable, the annual loss to the farmers of Oklahoma would 
be $25,000,000. If this annual loss should continue for four 
years in succession it would entail a loss upon the farmers of 
Oklahoma of $100,000,000—one-fourth the amount that it has 
cost to build the Panama Canal. 

A reduction of 10 per cent in the prices of farm products of 
the entire country would mean an annual loss to the farmers of 
the United States of $900,000,000. Should these low prices con- 
tinue for a period of five years the farmers of the United States 
will have lost the incomprehensible sum of $4,500,000,000—a 
sum that is four times the total interest-bearing national debt 
and a sum larger than the total amount paid in pensions to the 
soldiers of this country and their widows and orphans since the 
Revolutionary War. 

FARMERS HELPLESS. 


When prices are low the farmers have no means within their 
power to arbitrarily advance them. It is different in many 
other lines of business. When transportation rates are low the 
great interstate railway companies may secure an advance of 
rates to insure profits. When the prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts are low the great industrial corporations, having large 
monopolistic power, may at their will increase prices to enable 
them to declare proper dividends. When business is dull the 
bankers who have in custody the money of the people may at 
their pleasure adjust interest rates to make their business 
profitable. When trade is slack the merchants may mark their 
prices up or down to meet the conditions of business. When 
wages are low, hours of labor long, and conditions of labor un- 
satisfactory, organized labor may, through mediation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration, or, finally, by a strike, secure redress of 
grievances, How different with the farmer! When farm prod- 
ucts are low, hours of labor long, or when labor conditions are 
unfavorable to health and comfort, they have no alternative ex- 
cept to sell at the market price, toil on 16 hours per day, con- 
tending with the elements, facing storm and drought, patiently 
bearing their burdens, until a better day shall come. 

I believe free trade in farm products is unjust to the farmers, 
and I believe it is an unwise policy for the Nation. We are ap- 
propriating vast sums in the line of preparedness and increasing 
the Military and Navy Establishments, but we really can not be 
prepared unless we are self-sufficient as a nation, and above all 
we ought to provide our own food, we ought to feed our own 
people. If you pursue a policy of free trade in farm products, 
you are pursuing a policy which discourages the farmer, reduces 
the prices of his products and the profits of his business, which 
restricts and limits the amount of the products of his farm, and 
I believe it is wholly unwise. 

This Congress has passed a rural-credit bill, which I think is 
the greatest of the measures we have passed; and yet if free 
trade in farm products should go on permanently as the policy 
of the Nation, the farmers will lose more through that than they 
gain through the rural-credit system, even if the Government 
should lend the farmers money free. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Does the gentleman understand that 
as long as the export surplus must go to foreign countries that 
the price of that surplus sets the price at home, and that the 
tariff in no way relieves the farmer? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Now, I am surprised that a 
gentleman usually sound in economics as is the gentleman from 
Texas. should really present that idea. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the bulletin 
boards in Liverpool set the price of cotton before the farmer 
in the South gets up every morning on God’s earth, and set the 
price of wheat before the wheat raiser gets up, and the mes- 
sage comes on the cable line setting the price in this country? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not know so much about 
cotton, because we export so large a percentage of our cotton 
crop. The European market doubtless affects the price here. 
In other farm products we export but a small per cent of it. 
The home market dominates the price. The exportation of 
our farm products to foreign markets means more freight, 
more shrinkage, more commissions, more fees and charges, 
more exactions from middlemen, and less money for the farmer. 
If I were a voter and a candidate for Congress should suy to 
me that Liverpool was a good enough market for my farm 
products, I would say to him that Liverpool was u good enough 
place in which for him to get yotes, and I would give my vote 
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to some one else, [Applause on the Republican side.] I never 
will vote for any tariff bill which does not give the farmer the 
same protection that it gives to the manufacturer. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING. 


I now turn from agriculture to manufacturing. What will be 
the effect of the new tariff policy upon the development of our 
manufacturing interests? I will use Oklahoma as an illustra- 
tion and example. 

Oklahoma possesses all the natural advantages to enable it 
to become a great manufacturing State. She has 10,000 square 
miles of coal land, which are said to cover 79,000,000,000 tons 
of coal. She has more than 24,000 producing oil wells, adding 
every week more than a million of dollars to the wealth of the 
State. She has a natural-gas supply not equaled in any other 
State in the Union. In some localities immense water power 
may be developed. At the very minimum of cost power may be 
developed to turn countless wheels of thousands of mills, fac- 
tories, and manufacturing establishments. 

Hidden beneath the surface of the soil are vast depostts of 
lead, zine, asphaltum, glass sand, cement rock, gypsum, granite, 
limestone, clays, shales, and other mineral awaiting the coming 
of men with means and men with intelligence, energy, and in- 
dustry to transform this great storehouse of mineral wealth 
into bright, shining, golden dollars, to go out into circulation to 
bless and help the people of Oklahotra: and to contribute to the 
strength and greatness and glory of this mighty Republic. 

With these natural advantages in wealth-producing power 
manufacturing should be in equilibrium with agriculture. But 
manufacturing lags far behind. We have 200,000 farmers with 
only 18,034 persons employed in manufacturing. We bave 
1,100,000 people supported by agriculture with less than 100,000 
supported by manufacturing. In 1910 our farmers produced 
over $200,000,000 in wealth, while our manufacturing establish- 
ments added to the wealth of the State but $19,529,000. 

In 1910 North Carolina’s 281 cotton mills added to the wealth 
of the State $23,992,000. We produce as much cotton as North 
Carolina and have cheaper fuel. In 1910 Massachusetts’s 182 
cotton mills added to the wealth of the State $81,305,000. Mas- 
sachusetts sends thousands of miles for her cotton and trans- 
ports her fuel from Pennsylvania and Canada. Oklahoma has 
one small cotton mill. The State will lose $40,000,000 annually 
until she has the mills to manufacture raw material. To defer 
for five years the building of these mills will be a loss to the 
State of $200,000,000. The new tariff will defer the building 
of our cotton mills. Low rates of duty will encourage importa- 
tions from abroad, and the markets of the United States will be 
flooded with cotton goods manufactured in Europe. Our people 
will become patrons, customers, and supporters of foreign cotton 
mills. 

Our lead, zinc, asphaltum, glass sand, cement rock, gypsum, 
granite, limestone, clays, shales, and other minerals—all found 
in abundance in the State—offer vast possibilities for the de- 
velopment, expansion, and enlargement of mining and manufac- 
turing in Oklahoma. 

But the new tariff policy makes sweeping reduction in the 
duty upon glass and cement and upon zine, asphaltum, gypsum, 
and all the products of these minerals. Importations of these 
minerals from abroad will make less demand for the products 
of Oklahoma mines, reduce the price thereof, lessen the annual 
wealth obtained therefrom, and materially retard the develop- 
meut of our mineral resources. As a consequence our mineral 
wealth will He dormant, while an ever-increasing stream of 
wealth goes abroad to develop the mineral resources of other 
countries. 

Nowhere in the United States is there a more attractive field 
for the developnient of manufacturing industries than in Okla- 
homa. Natural advantages are great, local conditions are 
favorable, and the people, through their commercial clubs and 
other organizations, are ready to offer every reasonable en- 
couragement and inducement to secure any substantial manu- 
facturing establishment. 

With all this in our favor, the National Government is pursu- 
ing a tariff policy that will deter men from investing capital in 
mills and factories in Oklahoma. Our natural advantages will 
count for nothing, and the efforts of our people will be in vain, 
while ships are daily landing in our harbors to unload great 
eargoes of foreign-made goods that will be distributed through- 
out the entire country, displayed in every shop window, and sold 
over every counter. 

Capital will seek other lines of investment. Oklahoma’s indus- 
trial progress will be delayed. Our natural resources will re- 
main undeveloped. Our natural gas will continue to be wasted, 
our coal will be unmined, our gypsum, cement rock, limestone, 
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glass sand, granite, asphalt, zinc, and lead will be unused. Our 
material development will be dwarfed, stunted, restricted, and 
circumscribed. In the long years of waiting that must follow 
our furms and city real estate will not advance in value, our 
business will not expand, our commerce will not enlarge, our 
villages, towns, and cities will not grow, and the people of the 
State will suffer incalculable loss through the unwise tariff 
policy pursued by the party in power. 

The new tariff policy will not add an acre to the cultivated 
area of Oklahoma; it will not cause the erection of a single new 
mill, factory, or manufacturing establishment within the State; 
it will not build a single new railway, open a new mine or 
quarry, or establish a single important industry; it will not fur- 
nish a new market for or add to the price of a single product 
produced within the State; it will not give employment to a 
single additional man or in any way contribute to the material 
development of the State; it will not add to the wealth of the 
State, contribute to the happiness of the people, or aid them in 
the upbuilding of their institutions. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on August 23, 1916, they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills and 
joint resolutions: 

H. R. 16700. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 15575. An act to amend the act of March 22, 1906, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus 
or unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 11800. An act for the relief of Halvor Nilsen; 

H. R. 17058. An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for 
grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for 
baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 17398. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge 
across the Connecticut River between Springfield and West 
Springfield, in said county and Commonwealth; 

H. R. 15947. An act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 


poses ; 
H. R. 15522. An act to establish a national park service, and 
for other purposes: i 
H. R. 15048. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 


war; 

H. R. 17498. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes ; ; 

H. R. 8234. An act to prevent interstate commerce in the prod- 
ucts of child labọr, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16093. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the payment of drainage assessments on Indian lands in 
Oklahoma“; 

H. R. 14338. An act to authorize aids to navigation and for 
other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 15494. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 16290. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 


war; 

H. R. 17501. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Ma- 
honing River in the State of Ohio; 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
act approved June 16, 1898; and 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution providing for the relief of 
flood sufferers in the State of West Virginia. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 51 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until Tuesday, August 29, 1916, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary ef War, 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriations required 
by the War Department for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1338) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to le printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
War, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation re- 
quired by the War Department for the service of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1339); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and a joint resolution were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 292) pro- 
posing to amend section 2971 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No, 1171), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the Hovse Calendar. 
` Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17567) to au- 
thorize the county of Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania, to con- 
struct a bridge across the East Branch of the Susquehanna 
River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county of Luzerne, Pu., to 
the borough of Dorranceton, county of Luzerne, Pa., reported 
the same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 1172), 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KITCHIN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5987) to amend subsection 11 
of section 3244, Revised S.atutes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1176), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 17601) to amend section 
8354 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
by the act approved June 18, 1890; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 17602) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Polk 
County, Minn., and Grand Forks County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across Red River of the North on the boundary line 
between said States; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 17603) to authorize the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of a wagon bridge 
across the St. Francis River at a point one-half mile northwest 
of Parkin, Cross County, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 17604) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept a deed of Gallops Island, in 
Boston Harbor, Mass., subject to certain covenants and agree- 
ments; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 17605) to amend the first 
and seventh paragraphs of section 4414 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended by the act of April 9, 1906; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 17606) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the establishment of Federal 
_reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective 
supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved December 23, 1913; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 17607) to amend section 6 of 
an act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the 
parity of all forms of money issued er coined by the United 
States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved March 14, 1900, as amended by the act of March 4, 1907, 
and by the act of March 2, 1911; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 3 


By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 17608) for the reduction of 
the rate of postage chargeable on first-class mail matter for local 
m riral delivery ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 17644) to increase the pay of 
privates in the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNET: Resolution (H. Res. 358) inquiring as to 
the feasibility of withdrawing certain militia from the Texas 
border: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: Resolution (H. Res. 359) for the consideration 
of H. R. 17350; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Ites. 290) to 
empower the President to better proteet the commerce of the 
2 States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 

eries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17609) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William T. O'Bannon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17610) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Gormley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17611) granting an inerease of pension to 
Ezra J. Potter; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17612) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeseph Roush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 17613) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frances A. Hervey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 17614) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas Waters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 17615) granting an increase 
85 pension to Joseph Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17616) granting a pension to Henry L. 
Wiessner ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 17617) granting an increase 
of pension to Archibald MeGinnis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 17618) for the relief of Bertram 
T. Clayton, jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 17619) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Calista Patterson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 17620) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Rudisill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 17621) granting a pension 
to K. Shannon Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 17622) granting 
an increase of pension to William McBeth; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17623) granting an increase of 
pension to Theodore M. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17624) granting an increase of pension to 
Pheba J. Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17625) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Linn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17626) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael P. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17627) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie E. Patterson; to the Committee on, Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17628) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezekiel Trickett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 17629) granting a pension to Pauline K. 
Boden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17630) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Payne; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17631) granting a pension to Stanley W. 
Lemley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 17632) for the relief of 
John A. Hinkle, guardian of the minor heirs of H. L. Collie. 
deceased, and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 17633) granting a pension to 
Buster Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 17634) for the relief of Kath- 
leen B. Watkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 17635) granting an increase 
of pension to William R. Sheeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17636) grant- 
ing u pension to Robert Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17637) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Sims; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 17638) for the relief of 
T. L. Marquis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 17639) granting an increase 
of pension to William Sims; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 17640) granting a pen- 
sion to Nicholas Krey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17641) granting 
a pension to Isabel Romero Rockwell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. s . 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 17642) to 
correct the military record of Alfred J. Henry; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 17643) granting an 
increase of pension to Emanuel Rickman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of War Department 
Branch of the Federal Employees’ Union, relative to additional 
clerical force in the War Department; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 17514, 
granting an increase of pension to David A. Banks; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 17429, granting an 
increase of pension to Frank Nouse; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 17199, granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Moflitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying bill grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas Waters; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petitions of R. Douglass Boyd and 8. 
Elmor Burton, of Gloversville, N. Y., against stamp tax on 
insurance policies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Benjamin T. Fair- 
child, of New York City, favoring passage of Chamberlain-Hay- 
den bill relative to wild game; to the Committee oh Agriculture. 

Also, petition of National Retail Dry Goods Association of 
New York City, relative to salaries of tariff commission board; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of W. P. Phillips and Edson S. Lott, of New 
York City, against stamp tax on Insurance policies; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DARROW : Memorial of Grand Lodge Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, favoring passage of game-refuge bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Grand Lodge of Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, favoring passage of House Dill 
11712, game-refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Order of United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America, relative to improvement of public 
roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of San Francisco (Cal.) Chamber 
of Commerce, favoring passage of House bill 15839; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Chamber of Commerce and J. R. Hanify 
Co., of San Francisco, Cal., favoring passage of House bill 
16707, the Webb bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

Also, petition of Edward Brown & Sons, R. W. Osborn, Ber- 
nard Faymonville, Board of Marine Underwriters, Ætna Insur- 
ance Co., M. R. Johnson, George O. Hoadley, W. A. Chowen, 
London Assurance Corporation, Waymen & Henry, and Insur- 
ance Federation of California, all of San Francisco, Cal., pro- 
testing against stamp tax on insurance policies; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KEARNS: Petitions of sundry insurance agents of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, against stamp tax on insurance policies; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of C. D. Paige, 
of Providence, R. I., against stamp tax on insurance policies; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Ains- 
worth, Iowa, favoring amendment to prohibit. polygamy in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. KETTNER: Petitions of P. S. Castleman, Riverside; 
London Insurance Corporation, A. W. Thornton, San Fran- 
cisco; Wheeler Bros. & Pierce (Inc.), Los Angeles; Leighton 
MeMurtrie, San Diego; Los Angeles Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles; Christensen & Goodwin, San Francisco; 
John P. Fisk, Redlands; Ray Edgar, El Centro; Ed Fletcher, 
San Diego, all in the State of California; and T. J. Murphy, 
Lewistown, Mont., protesting against items in Federal revenue 
bill, prohibition of deduction of increase in reserve as basis for 
income tax, tax of 50 cents per thousand on capital stock and 
surplus, and continuance indefinitely of stamp tax on insurance 
policies; to the Committce on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. L. Miller, Barstow, Cal, and Carl Heil- 
bron, president Southern Electrical Co., San Diego, Cal., favor- 
ing passage of Smith-Hughes bill for motion-picture censorship; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Mrs. E. W. Smith, San Diego, Cal., favoring 
Susan B. Anthony amendment for national suffrage; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William L. Combs, Vallejo, Cal., urging pas- 
sage of House bill 54, widows’ and orphans’ bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of George H. Sutliff, Sunnyside, Cal., protesting 
against House bill 16307, introduced by Mr. MebDznuorr, pro- 
viding for national board of registration of pure-bred live stock ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., against stamp tax on insurance policies; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petitions of sundry railroad employees in 
the State of Illinois against a general strike; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of eight citizens of St. Louis, 
Mo., favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 2 

Also, petition of Henry W. Kiel, mayor of St. Louis; Charles 
H. Danes, city counselor, St. Louis; and Otto F. Karbe, Indi- 
ana Reduction Co. of St. Louis, protesting against the passage 
of House bill relative to the transportation of garbage; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Joseph Delevar and Ewald Lungstrass, of 
St. Louis, Mo., favoring preservation of American rights on 
seas; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Central Trades and Labor Unions of St. 
Louis, Mo., urging investigation into the causes of proposed 
increase in price of bread; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Pittsburgh Foreign Trade Com- 
mission favoring passage of the Webb bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of C. D. Paige, of Providence, 
R. I., against stamp tax on insurance policies; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petitions of sundry citizens of State of 
Massachusetts against seizure of our mails, etc., by the British; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Petition of C. H. Cranz, presi- 
dent of Summit County Branch Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents and Joseph Winum, in re stamp tax on insurance 
policies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 


Saturpay, August 26, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Monday, August 21, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
PRINTING OF TITLES OF SPEECHES. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to correct the 
Recor in a little matter. On yesterday I asked unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at some future time the titles 
to certain speeches that I haye made on the tariff, but I did not 
mean to ask that the speeches themselves should be reprinted. 

The reason for my request was that a technical gentleman 
ruled some time ago that nothing would ever appear in a re- 
printed speech except what was found in the Recorp. Those 
titles were not found in the Recorp and an index that I used 
was not found in the Recorp. I asked simply to have consent at 
some future time to print the titles and index in the Recorp so 
that they might be used in the reprint; that was all; but not to 
reprint the speeches. 
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ENLARGED HOMESTEAD. 


Mr. MYERS. I ask consent to submit a report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside for the consideration of this bill. I. under- 
stand it will proveke no debate. . 

Mr. OWEN. What bill is it? 

Mr. BORAH. It is a public land bill to correct a mistake in 
the bill which we passed about three weeks ago. 

Mr. MYERS. I report back favorably from the Committee on 
Public Lands the bill (H. R. 17875) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for an enlarged homestead,” approved June 
17, 1910, and I submit a report (No. 820) thereon. I ask for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for an 
enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910, be amended by adding 
thereto an additionai section to be known as section 7: 

“Sec. 7. That a person who has made or shall make homestead 
entry of less than 320 acres of land of the character herein described, 
and who shall have submitted final proof thereon, shall have the right 
to enter public lands subject to the provisions of this act, not con ous 
to his first entry, which shall not with the original entry ex 320 
acres: Provided, That the land originally entered and that covered by 
the additional entry shall first have been designated as subject to this 
act or the act of February 19, 1909 (35 Stats., 15 639), as provided by 
sections 1 of said acts: Provided further, That no case shall patent 
issue for the land covered by such additional entry until the person 
making same shall have actually and in conformity with the homestead 
laws resided upon and cultivated the lands so additionally entered, and 
otherwise complied with such laws, except that where the land em- 
braced in the additional entry is located not exceeding 20 miles from 
the land embraced in the original entry no residence shall be requ 
on such additional entry if the entryman is residing on his former entry: 
And provided further, That this section shall not construed as affect- 
ing any hts as to location of soldiers’ additional homesteads under 
section 2 of the Revised Statutes.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I observe in the Washington 
Post, second page, column 5, that— 


Congress is 
all threats of 


ouse, 


83238 
fight in the Senate over the Owen corrupt-practices bill, which aroused 


OWEN MAY MAKE FINAL EFFORT, 

Senator Owen's determination to demand a vote on a motion to take 
up the corrupt-practices bill still hangs over the Senate, and Senator 
Sutru of South Carolina intends to seek another opportunity to pass 
the immigration bill. 

To clear the way for adjournment, Majority Leader Krrcentn sent 
urgent telegrams 8 to all House absentees, asking that they 
return at once for the final legislative drive of the session. The House 
has the shipping bill as amended and the forthcoming revenue bill 
conference 1 to dispose of next week. In the Senate it is planned 
to lay aside the revenue bill to pass the deficiency n bill 
as soon as it gets through the House. 

TO RUSH REVENUE BILL THROUGH. 

“When that is done,” said Senator Simmons, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, alf general debate on the revenue bill will halt, 
and it will be rushed through. In the meantime Senate amendments 
to the House bill are being informally considered with Ways and Means 
Committee members, and a final report will be ready almost as soon 
as the bill reaches the House to be sent to conference. With the 
revenue bill passed, I do not think that anything can stop adjournment 
of Congress, unless some g en y unexpected: should develop.” 

Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, the chairman of the Finance Committee, whether there is 
an agreement with the Republican side or an understanding 
of any kind that general debate on the revenue bill will halt 
under those conditions? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there has been no agreement 
with the Members of the Senate representing the other side. 
There has been a great deal of formal interchange of views 
with a view to ascertaining what is the real legislative situation 
with reference to legislation and prospective adjournment. 

Of course I am not to be held strictly to the representations 
of newspapers as to what I have stated in conversations with 
their reporters. However, speaking generally, while there has 
been no understanding, no t, as the result of con- 


agreemen 
ferences that I have held with individual Senators on the other 
side expressing their attitude with reference to matters dis- 
cussed there, I can say to the Senator now that I have the im- 
pression from what has been said to me by representatives of 
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the other side that there is not likely to be any final vote upon 
the revenue measure until after the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill has come over from the House. 

Now, that does not- represent my attitude nor the attitude 
of this side. We would like to have a vote as soon as we can. 
we would like to take up the amendments and have action upon 

em : 

Mr. OWEN. I so understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Without any further debate; but my under- 
standing is—not an agreement, but my understanding from con- 
versations that I have had with Senators on the other side— 
that they are not willing that the revenue bill shall come to a 
vote until after the urgent deficiency bill has come from the 
House and been acted upon by the Senate. My understanding 
from them is that as soon as we have finished the consideration 
of the amendments we can then fix by agreement if necessary 
with the other side a date certain or an hour certain for be- 
ginning the vote upon the bill and all the amendments to it. 
But until that is done our friends on the other side I under- 
stand are not willing to come to any agreement with us with 
reference to a time to vote on the bill. 

I think I have stated the situation about as well as I can, and 
if I have misstated it Senators on the other side can correct me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that as I under- 
stand it, when the amendments are to be taken up there will 
be a great deal of discussion upon them, and most of that dis- 
cussion will be upon the Democratic side of the Chamber, 
Therefore, as far aş I am personally concerned, I think the 
Senate ought to take up the bill now for action on the amend- 
ments and let those amendments be disposed of. I have heard 
different Senators upon the other side say that they are going 
to discuss the amendments at length. Therefore I take it that 
the best thing to do would be to take up the amendments and 
discuss them first before we talk about the date of final ad- 
journment or anything else. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator to mean that 
until the deficiency appropriation bill is passed they will not 
consider any request for unanimous consent to fix a time for 
voting upon the revenue bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be impossible to agree on a time to 
vote upon the bill now. That is out of the question. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah whether he understands that general debate on the 
revenue bill will halt and it will be rushed through after the 
date of adjournment is fixed? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not so understand, but I want to say to the 
Senator if the deficiency appropriation bill should come over 
to the Senate and be passed before the revenue bill should be 
and there were any Republicans who wanted to speak upon the 
revenue bill they are going to do so. It does not make a particle 
of difference whether the revenue bill is passed first or not. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator whether he has 
acquiesced in this proposal? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not acquiesced in anything. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. N 

Mr. BORAH. It is not within the power of any Senator to 
cut off debate, but I desire to say to the Senator from Okla- 
homa that any report in the newspapers or elsewhere to the 
effect that any program has been agreed upon binding the Re- 
publicans as to any specific bills that are to be passed is not 
founded upon facts. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand very well the methods of negotia- 
tion between the two sides of the Chamber, and I should like 
to have the country understand equally well that when leaders 
on the other side give a certain intimation in delicate language 
that is thoroughly well understood by the leaders on this side 
it has the effect to all intents and purposes of a binding agree- 
ment on that side. That is what it means, and it does not 
mean anything less than that. 

Mr. BORAH. It has not a particle more effect on this side 
than it has upon that. 

Mr. OWEN. That may be true. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will take the time to examine 
into the Recorp for the last three weeks, he will find that 

Mr. OWEN. I am familiar with the Recoxnp—— 

Mr. BORAH. I say to the Senator now there has been no 
agreement, and there will be no agreement upon the part of 
anyone to bind the Republicans upon this side as to a program. 
No one is authorized or will be authorized to make any such 
agreement. 
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Mr. OWEN. I think that may be the attitude of the Senator 
from Idahe, and I have no question whatever about his senti- 
ment in regard to it as being his own opinion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish the Senator to understand that I 
have not stated, and I do not state now, that there has been 
any agreement between this side or representatives of this side 
and representatives of the other side. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean simply to say as the result of in- 
formation as to the situation which exists here, gathered from 
some conversations with the other side, I have assumed 
that when the deficiency bill was acted upon there would be no 
further disposition upon the part of the other side to needlessly 
hold this measure up. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think the country ought to 
know, and certainly the Senate does know, the Senate perfectly 
well understands, that the minority have a power to coerce 
and compel the majority to yield to their demands by threaten- 
Ing endless debate, through well-understood intimations that con- 
vey the meaning though too cowardly to assume the responsi- 
bility before the country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. l resident 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The country ought to know and the country 
undoubtedly does know thut there can not be any contract made 
without contracting parties, and there can not be any program 
agreed upon here without authorized representatives from both 
sides agreeing. 

Mr. OWEN. Les, the Senator may understand; but I do not 
think the country really does understand that ander the rules 
of 1806, the lack of a previous question in the Senate, the 

wer of unlimited debate in the Senate puts a threat in the 

nds of the minority that can dictate to the majority, and is 
dictating to the majority now to prevent the passage of the 
corrupt-practices act though the minority is too cowardly to 
confess the truth of this matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 3 

Mr. BORAH. The Rxconẽůn will, in my opinion, show that 
during the last 90 days, for every six hours which have been 
utilized in debate here, four hours have been utilized by the 
Democratic side. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator if he has made 
an estimate of that kind, or if it is simply a sort of a guess? 

Mr. BORAH. I will leave it to the Senator from Missouri 
to look at the Recorp and make the calculation himself. I 
have looked into it and I believe it a correct estimate. 

Mr. REED. I have been away some, but when I was here 
I heard an awful lot of long talk on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, at least it seemed to me awfully long. 

Mr. BORAH. We have been furnished to the same by the 
other side. 

Mr. REED. I should like, with the permission of the Senator 
from Oklahema, to ask the Senator a question. He has always 
stood, I believe, for clean polities. I think he is of that part 
of his political organization which has protested in the past 
against many of the methods employed by its management. I 
do not think he was in accord with the program of Mr. Hanna 
to fry the fat out of the protected industries and to use the 
funds for corrupting the electorate. 

I am sure in times past and gone so far that they are almost 
forgotten; if the Senator was taking any part in politics, he 
was opposed to the Dudley program of buying voters in “ blocks of 
five.” I believe the Senator wants to see elections conducted in 
this country, not with money but with ideas. I want to ask him 
if he is not willing to cooperate in the passage of a corrupt-prac- 
tices act, and if not, why not? 

Mr. BORAH. Is that addressed to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I said to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen) four or five days ago in the Republican cloakroom that 
I would vote with him at any time to take up his bill: The 
Senator from Oklahoma understands that. 
on OWEN. Ido. That is true, and I am rejoiced to know 

at. 

Mr. BORAH. And I have stood ready to do so. It is for that 
reason, in connection with the immigration bill, that I say that 
there has been no program agreed upon, and there will be no 
program agreed upon. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to know now that the Senator from 


Idaho is willing to cooperate in the passage of a corrupt-prac- 
tices act. There are some more Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber who, 1 hope, are in the same frame of mind. If 
they are, and if all Senators on the other side are willing to pass 
a law that will protect the ballot boxes of this country against 


fraud, corruption, and bribery, then this bill could be passed 
with but one or two days’ debate. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, may I ask the Senator from Missouri, 
will he cooperate with me in passing the immigration bill? 

Mr. REED. I am opposed to the immigration bill. That is 
well known. T made so many speeches against it at the last 
session of Congress when it was up that my position can not 
be doubted. I am opposed to it on principle; I am opposed to it 
because the test that is put in the immigration bill is not a test 
that will protect this country against the evils we suffer from 
foreign immigration. I am in favor of passing a stringent im- 
migration bill, embracing what I think is a proper test. 

Now, since the Senator from Idaho has spoken, and because 
he has always been regarded as among the progressive Repub- 
licans, if I may trench further upon the time of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], I should like to put the question point- 
edly, if I can do so without offense, to the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], and ask him if he is not willing to cooperate in 
the passage of a corrupt-practices act at this session? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
I know, is thoroughly conversant with my desire in that matter. 
I am not only willing, but I am anxious to cooperate for the 
passage of an adequate corrupt-practices act, and I shall vote at 
any time to take up the bill of the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
think possibly there should be some amendments to it, in order 
to make it more workable; but I shall be found at all times 
helping in the passage of the corrupt-practices act. 

Mr. REED. I felt sure that was the Senator's position. 

Mr. MYERS. As the Senator from Missouri is asking ques- 
enol N he permit me to ask a question of the Senator from 

daho 

Mr. GALLINGER. Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Oklahoma has the floor. 

Mr. MYERS, I will ask the Senator from Idaho, if I agree 
to stay here and try to pass the immigration bill, will he agree 
to stay here and pass the corrupt-practices act? 

Mr. BORAH. I have a couple of dates very late in October 
in the Senator’s State, if that is what he has reference to. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MYERS. While I am always delighted to hear the Sena- 
tor from Idaho speak, I should be very glad if some program 
would prevent him from keeping those dates. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I feel sure I will be here helping with 
the immigration bill and the corrupt-practices act as long as 
the Senator from Montana shall remain. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, not only the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] is in favor of a corrupt-practices act, as I under- 
stand, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is also in 
favor of it, but the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
I am sure, is also in favor of it, and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris]. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] cer- 
tainly is in favor of it; and I think there are other Progressive 
Senators on the other side in favor of it. I believe that it is 
practically the unanimous desire on this side of the Chamber 
that we should have a corrupt-practices act. The only thing that 
stands in the way is a threat of a filibuster under cover of de- 
bate on the revenue bill from the Republican side of the Cham- 
ber. If that is not true, I should like some Senator on the 
other side to rise and dispute it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Oklahoma seen any evidence of a filibuster on the revenue bill? 
Does the Senator not think the debate has been legitimate up to 
the present time? 

Mr. OWEN. I think that legitimate debate would have con- 
fined itself to a consideration of the bill itself and to the pro- 
posed amendments; but speeches have been made here for days 
of a generally discursive character. I do not think that is 
proper debate of a revenue bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oklahoma has set a 
shining example for that kind of debate. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; I may have set a shining example; but 
now I want a corrupt-practices act. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And he has set a shining example of what 
one Senator can do at the end of a session as a filibusterer. 
The Senator has done that very successfully on one occasion. 

Now, let me say this much: I know of no agreement concerning 
any matter of legislation as between the two sides of the 
Chamber, and it is not very courteous in the Senator to say that 
we have agreed to or that we intend to filibuster on anything. 
This revenue bill is a very important bill. The amendments 
are yet to be considered ; the members of the committee have not 
yet given their reasons for the amendments that are in the bill. 
Some of us propose to discuss them, and we shall discuss them 
in our own way, of course, not to be dictated to by the Senator 
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from Oklahoma or by any other Senator on either side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. OWEN. We perfectly well understand what that means, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, the Senator is altogether too in- 
tellectually acute; he is a mind reader of the first water when 
he undertakes 

Mr. OWEN. One does not have to be a mind reader, Mr. 
President 

Mr. GALLINGER. When he undertakes to say what Sen- 
ators on this side of the Chamber propose to do. Possibly the 
Senator is within his rights when he charges us with a purpose 
that we have not assented to, and when he continues to charge 
us, as he has done during the past few days 

Mr. OWEN. Well, does the Senator deny that it is his pur- 
pose to prevent the passage of the corrupt-practices act? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no desire or wish to answer any 
question of that kind propounded by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. OWEN. Well, the Senator can not answer it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall take care of myself. I do not 
recognize the right of the Senator to ask that question. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator can not answer it; and therefore 
he evades it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not relevant; and it is impertinent. 

Mr. OWEN. But the Senator does not answer the question. 
He can not answer it without saying that he will oppose the 
corrupt-practices act. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has no right to ask the 
question; he has no right to stand there and interrogate a 
Member of this body as to what he is going to do. He is not 
within his rights when he does it. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from New Hampshire constantly 
does that very thing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire does 
not agree to that proposition. 

Mr. OWEN. I am sorry that the Senator does not. 

15 GALLINGER. I hope the Senator understands my po- 
sition. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not; but I well know what the Senator's 
position is—that he is going to oppose the corrupt-practices act 
to a finish but that he will not say so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oklahoma does not 
understand the position of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. OWEN. That is what I believe. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator may believe it. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator will not deny it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has doubtless a great many 
false beliefs in his alleged brain. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator will not deny it; the Senator can 
not deny it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not recognize the right of the Sena- 
tor to interrogate me on anything. 

Mr. OWEN. But the Senator does not deny it, and he can 
not deny it. 

Mr. GALLINGEn. Oh, well, I will express my views at the 
proper time. : 

Mr. OWEN. After the election? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that is not a very 
courteous question. 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw the comment. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Yes. Well, you had better withdraw your 
criticisms of this side of the Chamber and attend to your own 
side of the Chamber, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma if he discovers any change of heart on the other 
side of this Chamber toward permitting the passage of the 
corrupt-practices bill? 

Mr. OWEN. I have a number of times asked unanimous con- 
sent to have a day fixed for a vote upon it, but the other side 
constantly, through their chosen representative, the Senator 
from Utah, has refused consent. I now ask that one week from 
to-day or 10 days from to-day we may have a definite vote upon 
a corrupt-practices act. A 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we have been in session 
nine months, I have sat here through the heated term for the 
purpose of helping to make a quorum. The Senator from Okla- 
homa, who is now lecturing the Senate and assuming to lecture 
the minority side of the Senate, during the present session has 
been away a great part of the time. From the beginning of the 
present session of Congress to August 23, 1916, there have been 


226 record votes and 283 quorum calls. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has responded to 90 of the quorum calls, or 31.8 per cent, 
and he has voted on 87 of the record votes, or 38.5 per cent. 
Why has not the Senator been here during these nine months to 
urge consideration of the measures in which he is interested? 

Mr. OWEN. It is not necessary for a Senator to vote upon 
formal votes when he is paired. I do not respond on every vote 
that is had when I know, being paired, that my vote will not 
change the result a particle. I sit in this Chamber and do not 
vote in the absence of my pair, the Republican colleague of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, who is now absent on his cam- 
paign in New Mexico. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator could not get up his bill 
when he was absent from the city. The Senator has been dis- 
porting himself at the seashore, while we have been sitting here 
doing the best we could. But now the Senator comes in and 
lectures us as to what we shall do in the closing hours of the 
session. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I was interrupted by the 
eloquence of the Senator from New Hampshire. I think I ought 
to explain to the Senator from Oklahoma why I asked the ques- 
tion I did. 

It is very evident to me, from the recent Republican con- 
vention held in Delaware and the nominations made at that 
convention, that, if those nominees should be elected the Senate 
will probably be called upon in some proceedings before it to 
act in a very disagreeable way after the next election; and I 
want to avoid that, if I can. 

We in Delaware have had a very sad experience. It has come 
to the point where the motto upon the flag of the Democrats 
of Delaware is that “A briber is a traitor and a grafter is a 
thief"; and that is the main plank of the Democratic platform 
in Delaware. I sincerely hope that the Senate before this ses- 
sion of Congress adjourns will consider the corrupt-practices bill. 

I know there are many Senators on the other side who will 
vote with us, and that we have enough votes in this body to 
pass this bill, if we can ever get it considered. 

I am thoroughly in accord with the efforts of the Senator 
from Oklahoma to get this bill up, and it is because of the ex- 
perience that we have had in my own State that I am so much 
in earnest and so insistent in my support of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it seems to me that, in all proba- 
bility, this bill will not come up by unanimous consent, but it 
does seem to me beyond a question that at the proper time the 
bill can be brought up by motion. I think there are yotes 
enough here to take it up by motion. 

Mr. OWEN. I offered a resolution on yesterday, which reads 
as follows: 

That immediatel 9 disposition by the Senate of the 
revenue bill (H. R. bt ae e corrupt-practices act (H. R. 15842) 
shall be made the unfinished business of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] sive 
notice that when the resolution came up he would make a point 
of order against it, that it could not be received. He may do 
that on parliamentary grounds. I then changed the form of it, 
so as to read: 


That immediately followi: the disposition by the Senate of the 
revenue bill the corrupt-practices act shall be immediately taken up 
for consideration. 


I do not know whether the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] will make a point of order against that or not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, I would have made the 
point of order on parliamentary grounds against the Senmtor's 
resolution, because it is manifestly contrary to our procedure 
and our rules. 

As to the political matter which the Senator has in mind, 
which he now puts in the shape of a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, I will say to the Senator that I much prefer that 
the immigration bill should be made the continuing order of 
the Senate after the present bill is out of the way and the 
deficiency bill shall have been acted upon. I believe the immigra- 
tion bill is of infinitely greater importance than the Senator's 
bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Well, I ask unanimous consent that we vote 
upon the corrupt-practices act on Thursday next. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows very well 
that he is taking his present course for no other purpose than 
to try to secure some political advertisement throughout the 
country. The Senator knows that he can not be deprived of the 
opportunity of moving to take up the bill, and if the Senate 
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wants to vote to take it up, it will be taken up. So there is no 
need at this time for the Senator to undertake to ask unanimous 
consent that the bill shall be considered on next Thursday, as 
it is impossible to do so, 

Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent, nevertheless. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, then I object. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I ask whether the Senator from Utah 
represents the other side in objecting? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not represent anybody but myself, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator does not need to, 

Mr. SMOOT. And I do not need to; I have the right to ob- 
ject ; and the Senator knows very well that, so far as the corrupt- 
practices act is concerned, I am perfectly willing to enter upon 
the consideration of a corrupt-practices act at the proper time, 
and I will go as far as the Senator in passing such a bill; but 
in the closing hours of this session is not the proper time. The 
Senator is trying to secure unanimous consent, which he knows 
he can not secure while the revenue bill is under consideration. 

Mr. OWEN. It only took two or three hours to dispose of it 
in the House, and why should it take an indefinite number of 
davs in the Senate? 

fr. SMOOT. I have not stated the number of days it may 
take, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor. if I may 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah or 
the Senator from New Hampshire, who are very prominent, and 
deservedly prominent and influential Members on the other side, 
why they, parrotlike, repeat each what the other says about 
adjournment and the closing days of this session? What do 
they mean by that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I mean that I have been 
here every day but one in the last nine months. The Senator 
from Missouri has been here part of the time and the Senator 
from Oklahoma a third of the time. I feel that it is time that 
the closing days were reached, and they are reached, and we 
ought to adjourn. That is what we ought to do. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator, then, is simply expressing his 
desire that there shall be an adjournment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, I should dislike to part with the 
Senator, but still we would excuse him for a little vacation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have disliked to part with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri frequently, but he has disappeared, and we 
could not help it. We mourned over it, of course. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is at perfect liberty to himself 
exercise the same privilege. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. But that is neither here nor there. I wanted 
to understand by what authority or on whose assurance the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Utah under- 
take to tell the Senate that these are the closing days of the 
session? We have from now until December to hold this Con- 
gress, and we have sat here much later than the 1st of Septem- 
ber. I suppose the Senators have some authority, or they 
think they have, for making that statement, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the only authority the 
Senator from New Hampshire has is his own opinion; that is all. 
If, however, we are going to turn the Senate into a schoolhouse 
to have certain schoolmasters here interrogate us and compel 
us to answer questions that are irrelevant and, as I suggested a 
moment ago, impertinent, then we will never do anything. I 
think we ought to go on with the business of considering the 
bill that is before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, and notwithstanding the intimation of 
the distinguished Senator who has just taken his seat, that 
any one is impertinent who asks another Senator a question, 
and waiving the right to suggest that that objection might well 
be made by the Senator who was interrogated, instead of being 
made for and in his behalf by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I nevertheless venture to ask the Senator from Utah, 
who, a moment ago, said that we were simply trying to play 
politics by calling up this bill, how we can gain any political 
advantage out ef it, unless it be by demonstrating to the coun- 
try that the Democracy and the progressive Republicans sre 
willing to pass a law that would insure, as far as laws can, 
an honest election, and that the old standpat element of the 
Republican Party, that is now running the party and running 
the candidate, wants a corrupt election? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Democracy and the pro- 
gressive Republicans want to pass a corrupt-practices law at 
this session of Congress there is no power that can prevent it. 
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Mr. REED. Oh, yes, there is; the power to talk 16 or 17 
hours, as the Senator did in a celebrated filibuster not long ago; 
the power of other men with equal lung power and physical 
endurance to stand and not only wear out the bodies of their 
associates but wear out the time. That is the power; and that 
is the power that I venture to charge the Senator from Utah 
will employ, and intends to employ. If not, why not consent 
to vote on a day certain, and that will end all that question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it ill-becomes the Senator from 
Missouri to talk to the Senator from Utah about the number 
of hours that he speaks in this body. I think if the Rrcorp 
is measured up it will be found that the Senator from Missouri 
occupies five or six pages to one of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. REED. I am willing to jeopardize my seat in the Sen- 
ate on that and resign if that is true, if the Senator from Utah 
will do the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not any doubt but that 
that statement is true. Now, I want to say also, as far as a 
filibuster is concerned, that there is no intimation, so far as I 
know, of any particalar filibuster. 

Mr. REED. Not “any particular filibuster”! 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, as far as the country is concerned, 
everybody who prevented the passage of that vicious, undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican, un-American shipping bill at the last ses- 
sion of Congress will at some time or other receive the plaudits 
o2 the American people for its defeat. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to allow me just to finish 
what I have to say. I shall be brief; and then the Senator 
can ask any question he desires, although I am trespassing on 
the time of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the revenue bill is before the 
Senate now; that is, I think it is before the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. No one would ever suspect it, but it is before 
the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I think it is before the Senate. 
We can proceed with the consideration of that bill; and, as I 
say, if a majority of this body wants to consider the corrupt- 
practices bill a vote can be taken, and it will be taken up. The 
Congress can not adjourn until a majority of the Senate votes 
for the adjournment, and the Senator from Oklahoma and the 
Senator from Missouri know it. ‘Therefore this is a waste of 
time, as far as the Senate is concerned; but, of course, if the 
Senator from Oklahoma thinks he can get the headlines of the 
papers of the country, and in the meantime make political 
capital by bringing up this matter every day, under the rules of 
the Senate he can do so, and I am not going to object as long 
as the Senator is within the rules of the body. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply want to say this: The 
Senator from Utah, in reply to a remark I made, undertakes 
to justify the filibuster at the last session by saying that those 
who filibustered to prevent the passage of the shipping Dill 
were engaged in a great work of serving the country. Mr. 
President, they have so well served it that the shipping rates 
across the ocean on everything the farmer raises are about five 
or six times, and in some instances ten times, what they were 
before the war, and very much higher than they would have 
been if there had been some Government ships to transport the 
farmer’s grain. That great burden has fallen upon the farmer, 
because the cost of transportation to the market comes, in most 
instances, from the producer. ‘There is such a shortage of 
ships now that only within the last few days railroads have 
refused to receive grain for shipment to ports, because when 
the grain arrived at the ports there was no ship to carry it. 
There is such a shortage of ships that the municipality of 
Portland is now raising money for the purpose of building ships 
to be operated by the municipality or under its direction. So 
that the Senator who stood here and talked 17 hours, I believe, 
against the passage of that bill—— 

Mr. OWEN. Twenty-six hours, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-six. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator might as well say 46, or 56. 
Make it a little larger. 

Mr. REED. Well, I thought it was 26. It sounded longer. 
[(Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was not present. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I was here, and I have never quite had my 
nervous system restored to its usual normal condition since 
then. [Laughter.] The Senator can be as proud as he likes 
of that glorious achievement. He postponed this relief. He 
held it back from the people. 

The Senator can make as many statements as he desires 
about the ability of this side, by a majority vote, to make the 
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corrupt-practices bill the unfinished business of the Senate. 
We all know that. We understand that; but we also under- 
stand that the only way it can be passed in a reasonable length 
of time is by securing unanimous consent to fix a day to vote— 
in other words, for the other side of the Chamber to waive its 
right to filibuster; and we are simply asking that that right 
to filibuster be now waived. One man, of course, can prevent 
a unaniimous-consent agreement, and the Senator from Utah 
is entitled to the glorious distinction of having been the first 
man to object. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the revenue bill be voted on next Thursday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I stated to the Senate that no 
one could tell whether discussion on the revenue bill will cease 
by next Thursday or not, and it has not been the practice in 
this body to ask unanimous consent to vote upon a bill until 
after the discussion had been virtually exhausted. It has not 
been exhausted in this case—and by that I mean legitimate de- 
bute. Even members of the committee have not spoken upon 
the bill yet; and I shall object to any such unanimous-consent 
agreement at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa permit me? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Oklahoma has just made 
a request to which, of course, I have no objection; but the 
Senator spoke to me about making a similar request early after 
he took the floor, and I told him that I was so thoroughly satis- 
fied, from my knowledge of the situation, that it was impos- 
sible to secure unanimous consent that-I did not think it was 
worth while to make the request, and for that reason I did 
not do it at that time. I will make that request whenever I 
think there is the slightest possibility of its being acquiesced in. 

Mr. OWEN. I thank the Senator for that purpose. I hardly 
had any hope that it would be acquiesced in, but since the 
adjournment was announced for next Friday I thought perhaps 
it might be done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not understand me as re- 
ferring to the corrupt-practices bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was referring to the revenue bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I know. And I really was not within my 
rights in asking unanimous consent in regard to the revenue 
bill, which is especially in charge of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection. I simply wanted it 
understood—— 

Mr. OWEN. I did so without really thinking of the usual 
practice, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will not understand me as com- 
plaining. 

Mr. OWEN. No; I did not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply giving the reason why I had 
not myself made that request in the open Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Ido not wish to detain the Senate longer. I gave 
notice yesterday that I would bring up the conference report on 
the amendments to the Federal reserve act and would present 
it to the Senate and ask for its present consideration under 
Rule XXVII. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I have been interro- 
gated very sharply as to why I suggested that we were in the 
closing days of the session, I want to read the record of a 
recent meeting of the Republican conference, held on the 10th 
day of August, 1916. As this has been in the newspapers, I 
feel at liberty to read it: 


The conference met at 10 o’clock a. m., and, a quorum being present, 
the chairman laid before the conference a resolution presented by the 
Democratic ptecting committee, which read as follows: 

* Resolved, That it is the judgment of this committee that no seriously 
tone legislation should be undertaken during the present session 
ex — 

First. The appropriation bills and conference reports, 

“Second. The shipping bill. 

“Third, The revenue bill. 

“Fourth. The workmen's compensation bill. 

“And that the Congress should adjourn sine die as soon as said 
matters are disposed of.” 


I read this, Mr, President, to refute the repeated and re- 
iterated charges against the minority that we are obstructing 
legislation. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will ask what action the con- 
ference took on that, by the Republican conference? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The conference took this action, which I 
think is very wise: 


That the power to control both legislation and adjournment rests 
with the Democratic majority in Congress. The Republican Senators 


reserve the right to support or oppose or request action on any legisla- 
tion now pending, and they further urge that tbe immigration bill 
shall be taken up, considered, and acted on at this session. 

Mr. OWEN. Then. if that was a Democratic proposal, it was 
not accepted by the Republicans? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was not accepted. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like, therefore, to have my. colleagues 
on this side understand that if there was a proposal made, 
it was not accepted and that they are in no way bound. I 
thank the Senator for giving the record. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was prefectly understood. Of course 
the Senator was not here to know what happened at that time, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado; or, if he 
will permit me, I should like first to answer the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The Senator from Oklahoma spent two days on business 
within the last month. He spent a week-end, Saturday and 
Sunday, with his family on Long Island. When the Democratic 
convention met at St. Louis, he attended it. Otherwise, he 
has been in Washington. There has been no record vote made 
where the Senator’s absence cut any figure whatever, or where 
his vote was not adequately recorded. 

I now yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to occupy the attention 
of the Senate for a few moments in regard to the discussion that 
just ended. à 

Quite a number of the Members of the majority of this body. and 
of the minority as well, acting upon the theory that their duties 
in the Senate involved close attention to its official, affairs, have 
stayed here, and many of them have been paired as well, for the 
purpose of keeping a quorum and transacting business, I count 
myself one of that number, having been absent on two or three 
occasions only. I have been here almost constantly since the 
first Monday of last December. So have a great many of my asso- 
ciates. They have not spent week ends anywhere, believing that 
too many absences might result in the complete suspension of 
business, a situation for which we did not care to be responsible. 

Mr. President, it has been a long time from the month of 
December to the month of August with those of us who huve 
been constant in our attendance upon the Senate and in the 
transaction of Senate business. We indulged the hope some 
days ago that we might be able to get away from here in time 
to obtain at least a little recreation before the next regular 
session of the Senate shall convene in due course, and were upon 
the eve of what seemed to be a possible agreement or under- 
standing whereby the end of the session could be attained and 
the unfinished business go over, so that we could get away 
from here. But with the first intimation of a possible adjourn- 
ment various measures have been pressed, I will not say for the 
first time, but pressed with unusual vigor and determination— 
the immigration bill, the corrupt-practices bill, and some others. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the immigration bill. T shall 
probably vote for the corrupt-practices bill, if we shall decide 
to remain here for its consideration. But I for one am getting 
weary of my long attendance here. We hear a good deal about 
the people and the interest they are manifesting in these meas- 
ures. I think the people want Congress to adjourn. My im- 
pression is that they are tired of this long session, and would 
welcome a resolution of adjournment more than anything that 
we could do—more than an immigration act, more than a 
corrupt-practices act, more than anything except the dispatch of 
the business that is absolutely exigent and which, of course, 
demands our attention. 

But it is now quite evident, Mr. President, that we shall not 
secure this desired vacation. i 

Certainly we will not if it is intended to press these measures 
to a final vote. Those who are anxious to pass them—and, of 
course, I do not in the slightest degree question their motives— 
have by their queries and by assertions which have not been 
challenged revealed the fact that if the bills are to be pressed 
they will provoke controversy, they will encounter opposition, 
they will in all probability inspire a resort to those purlia- 
mentary practices which are so common here, and so easy to 
resort to for the purpose of defeating or postponing objection- 
able legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And easy to resort to without detection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; as the Senator suggests, easy to resort 
to without detection. 

Now, of course, I shall remain here, Mr. President, cancel 
whatever engagements I have made, and be at my post as long 
as my health will permit if the program that after we get 
through with these important measures is to continue with 
other matters that are assumed by others to be so important. 
But I, for one, declare that I shall vote against a motion to 
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take up either of these measures at this time. They are im- 
portant, but I do not think they are the most important things 
before the country; and as one of the Members of the Senate 
who has been here all the time, I think I am justified in mak- 
ing this announcement, to the end that, if possible, we may 
obtain a slight respite from our duties between now and the 
first Monday of December. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). The Senator from Oklahoma moves that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the conference report on House 
bill 13391. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the motion is put, I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma if he will not withhold the motion until I 
can get word to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]? 

Mr. OWEN. I will withhold it for an hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not ask the Senator to withhold it 
longer than the Senator from Massachusetts can be present. 

Mr. OWEN. I know exactly what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts desires. He does not object to the report, but he 
wanted to make a comment on the rejection of the amend- 
ment of the Senate with regard to branch banks in cities. 
which he thought ought to remain in. The reason why it was left 
out was because when the House passed the bill the first time 
it was imposed as a condition by the Republican leader IMr. 
Mann] that that provision should not go into the bill, and 
when it came back from the Senate the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the House felt bound by parlia- 
mentary conditions to object to it, and it was dropped out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator understands I have no objection 
to taking up the report. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand that. I am willing to wait for 
another hour, but I would like to dispose of it to-day, because I 
gave notice yesterday, and this is the fourth time I have tried 
to get it up. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts will no doubt 
be here soon. 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As soon as the Senator is ready, I will ask 
to lay aside the revenue bill and let him take it up. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other pu 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, there has been some discus- 
sion lately about what the issues of the presidential campaign 
should be. Different individuals will decide that question for 
themselves in accordance with their information, their tem- 
peraments, and their occupations. Several important and funda- 
mental policies are Involved in it, concerning which I entertain 
strong convictions, but the importance of one consideration so 
far exceeds all others in my examination of the situation that 
before this Congress adjourns I desire to have it stated in 
the RECORD. 

Believing that national honor and good faith must be placed 
above all other considerations of public policy, to my mind the 
unforgivable thing done by President Wilson was the lifting of 
the embargo on February 3, 1914, to allow munitions of war to 
go to Villa and Carranza in Mexico. According to the New 
York Sun, 72,000 rifles and more than 35,000,000 rounds of am- 
munititon went there by August 15. As Col. Harvey described 
it in the following September the result was that Mexico has 
been “a shambles compared with which devastated Belgium is 
as a German garden.” 

The President had been trying to depose Huerta by what he 
called “the steady pressure of moral force.” He had sent a 
message ordering him to resign; he had sent John Lind to per- 
suade him to resign; but this method was not succeeding very 
fast, so he concluded to arm all the robbers and bandits that 
Villa could collect to force him to resign. To strengthen this 
generous and noble program two months later, on April 20, 
when he heard of the expected arrival of a German cargo of 
munitions for Huerta he sent the Navy in hot haste to Vera 
Cruz to prevent its landing, on the pretext of a salute to the flag, 
which perhaps added to the respect entertained in Mexico and 
South America for a flag which later at Kansas City he said 
stood for “honor and not for advantage.” 

Mr. Wilson could not have been in ignorance of the horrible 
deeds his action would cause. It was not done impulsively as 
the result of a crisis; John Lind had been urging it for several 
weeks, while Nelson O'Shaughnessy was protesting against it 
from Mexico City, and Dr. Ryan went from there to Washing- 
ton to add his protest, in vain. A policy was at stake, peaceful 
means had failed, so a President whose campaign cry is that he 
has kept this country out of war used as an instrument the most 


horrible and indefensible kind of warfare; and all the forces 
of murder, robbery, and unbridled passion and lust were armed 
and encouraged to conduct a conflict in which nothing was 
sacred, not even the altars of religion. 

With what does it compare? How does it differ from Gen. 
Burgoyne arming the Indians against America in 1777, with 
instructions that though they might scalp the men, women, 
and children of the American frontier, they must see that their 
victims were dead before they were scalped—a system de- 
nounced by Edmund Burke in the Parliament of England and 
defended by Lord Suffolk on the ground that it is “ perfectly 
justifiable to use every means which God has put into our 
hands.” So God, 140 years later, gave the power to an Ameri- 
can President to arm these Indians of Mexico and start them on 
a no less bloody career, and the verdict of the American people 
will decide whether such an act is justifiable in this generation. 
History will decide it later according to the facts, as it has 
decided about Burgoyne and Suffolk. 

Or, it compares with Warren Hastings in India four years 
before Burgoyne imitated him in America. Hastings sold the 
armies of England to the Nabob of Oude to destroy a neighbor- 
ing people, the brave and warlike Rohillas, for some hundreds 
of thousand pounds that were very acceptable to the exchequer 
of the East India Co., and then turned upon the dynasty he had 
made an alliance with, robbed and despoiled it of its possessions, 
even as Wilson used the brutal capacity for war of Villa to 
destroy Huerta, and in turn uses Carranza to destroy Villa. 
Those who are curious can read the story in the scathing in- 
dictment of the same Edmund Burke who protested against 
the use of Indians in civilized warfare, when, on behalf of the 
Commons of England, he impeached Hastings before the House 
of Lords; or it can be found condemned in the sonorous sen- 
tences of Lord Macaulay. 

The American publie knows almost as little of the things that 
have been happening in Mexico as it remembers of Burgoyne 
and Hastings. It has not been a history that the administra- 
tion cared to call attention to. When Americans in Mexico, 
protesting against what Secretary Lansing subsequently de- 
scribed as “outrage after outrage, atrocity after atrocity.” and 
“uncivilized acts of mutilation,” declared that their lives were 
being threatened and their property destroyed, and asked that 
their statement be made public, the 9 ef State, Mr. 
Bryan, replied: 

Your message has been laid before the President. He does not think 
it would contribute to the welfare of Americans there to give your 
statement to the press. 

But no censorship is strong enough to entirely conceal such 
events as were happening in Mexico. Rumors of them appeared 
in the press, and criticisms were being published. They were 
appearing when President Wilson was talking about morality 
and honor in the West, and the President’s answer, made at 
Indianapolis, was that though the editors— 


thundered with rising scorn at watchful waiting, Woodrow sat back 
in his chair and chuckled, knowing that he laughs best who laughs last. 


That was the attitude of the man who now asks for an in- 
dorsement of his acts from the humanity of America; an atti- 
tude not of sorrow, of pity, nor of regret, for sufferings across 
our border no less appalling than the massacres in fur-off Ar- 
menia that have often aroused Americans, but delight that 
such a policy could be pushed to success. So amid all these 
horrors Wilson langhed—Woodrow chuckled—while Mexico was 
being despoiled, as Nero fiddled when Rome was burning. 

What will historians in the next century say of Americans 
to-day if they reelect to office this laughing and chuckling Fy >si- 
dent, and so make themselves partners in the shambles of 
Mexico? 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator from North Dakota permit me 
now to make a disposition of the conference report? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Oklahoma will pardon 
me, I have just had a conference with the Senator from North 
Dakota, and, with his consent, I wish to ask that the bill be 
taken up for amendment at this time. 

-I suggest that the Secretary begin the reading of the bill 
for the purpose of considering first the committee amend- 
ments and that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
The first title of the bill relates to income taxes, the second to 
inheritance or estate taxes. The Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wiit1aMs], who is a member of the Finance Committee, 
has given special attention to those two titles of the Dili, 4 
during their consideration he will have charge. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, that the Dill be read for amendment, 
and that the committee amendments be first considered. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. OWEN, Will the Senator yield to me to let me dispose 
of the conference report? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma that 
I am going to leave the city this afternoon, and I wish to make 
some remarks on the pending bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield for the present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from North Dakota 
yield to me for a moment to correct a statement in the RECORD? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I discovered it only last night. 

On page 15275 of the Recorp there is a table of figures fur- 
nished me from the Department. At the close of the 
table there is a note 2, which says: 

Exclusive of $6,626,592.60 = from the Treasury for deficiencies in 
postal revenues in ordinary disbursements, 

It should be “inclusive” instead of “ exclusive,” and at the 
close of the sentence there should be the words “and $4,696,- 
716.37 paid from postal balances,” so that the entire note would 
Tread: 

Note 2.—Includes $6,636.592.60 ts from the Treasu for de- 
ficlencies in postal revenues in ocdinary disbursements an eS 
716.37 paid from postal balances. These sums will make the $11,000,000 
difference in the last two figures in third column. 

I corrected the statement, but I had two tables, and by mis- 
take the reporter received the one that was not corrected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator to make a further 
correction, because the figures furnished him by the depart- 
ment are not correct. 

In the District of Columbia appropriation bill, in the table 
furnished the Senator, the amount for the fiscal year 1917 is 
given as 813.827. 734.72. The real amount that the law calls for 
is $12,841,907.10. 

Again, in the fortifications bill—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Before I yield to the Senator, let 
me state that my sole object was to make the statement in the 
Recorp conform to the statement furnished me by the depart- 
ment. I had two tables. The department telephoned me and 
called attention to the fact that they were not correct, and I 
corrected it, but I had two, and by mistake the reporter was 
given the one which was not corrected instead of the one which 
was corrected. I only wanted to give the figures as the depart- 
ment furnished them to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will continue and tell the Senator about 
errors which were in the figures furnished him by the depart- 
ment. I have already stated that there was an error of $985,- 
827.62 in the District of Columbia appropriation bill. In the 
fortifications bill the figures given by the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To which table is the Senator re- 
ferring? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to the table the Senator gave. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I gave two. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The one that gives the amounts of appropria- 
tions in the different appropriation bills. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For 1915-16? 

Mr SMOOT. For the fiscal year 1917. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is a different table. I will 
turn to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator does not want to have 
the figures given incorrectly. I will say that the error was 
made by the department by giving the Senator the figures as 
the bill passed the Senate, but not as the conferees agreed upon 
them. E 

In the fortifications bill there is a difference of $500. In the 
naval appropriation bill, as it became a law, the amount was 
$313,300,095.84, whereas the figures furnished the Senator by 
the department were $316,726,556.54, or a difference of $3,- 
Pranic aga That $3,426,460.70 was taken out of the bill in con- 

rence, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was based on the then condition 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the date the statement was made. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not wish to be discourteous, but I yielded 
to the Senator from Georgia at his request to make a correction. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thank the Senator. I did not 
intend to go into a discussion of the matter. 
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Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President, we have before us again n ; 


bill to increase the revenues. Less than three years ngo we 
passed a tariff bill that contained a provision levying n new 
tax—the income tax. About two years ago we passed another 
revenue bill—the so-called emergency revenue bill—levying new 
taxes, among them the annoying stamp taxes; this was neces- 
sary because the revenues did not equal the expenditures. And 
now we are called upon to pass still another revenue measure 
for the reason that the expenditures of the Government for 
this fiscal year will be far in excess of the revenues. This 
bill increases the income tax, continues most of the taxes pro- 
vided for in the revenue act of 1914, and levies in addition 
thereto an inheritance tax and a tax on the manufacture of 
munitions of war. 

The reason for this further tax legislation is the astounding 
increase in appropriations. Never before in our history, not 
even during the Civil War. have the appropriations reached 
the totals of this year. According to the statement of the 
Treasury Department, submitted by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the appropriations for this year are as follows: 


Appropriations for the fiscal year 1917. 


— — e aai aa —U——ä—' a aaae 67, 596. 530 
86888 —— — nieweb 2 „948. 852 
a sae ER aE ½ ⁵ K ae a es NES, B55, 
District-ef Conna —— 13, 827. 735 
a A EES AED) AAR ES SEE E 5. 747, 550 
n — — . — 10, 967, 645 
TP SS ESE SIS EN ETD . 925, 
Her TTT 1, 225, 044 
TT:. SS See Od yh a 316, 726. 557 
Pensions 158. 065, 000 


Postal Service. eee eee 
40. HOR. 125 


eS Pig | STRESSES LEIA TINT TE SIRI Tg bE 
Permanent appropriations.__......-.--- sa 181 074. 613 
Good road BIBLE Fat 6, 000, 

Rural credits.. 6. 100, 000 
Miscellaneous... 2, 000, 000 
Deficiencies. 45. 677 178 
D ca Army and Navy hee ty ES 27, 536, 009 
Allr e 50. 000. 000 
ee COG TT ee BUTEA A A E 0. 000, 000 


Tota — 1, 642, 108, 719 


I have included the items for the nitrate plant and the ship- 
ping bill, which the Treasury Department did not include in 
its table of appropriations, but referred to in a footnote. In ad- 
dition to these there is a flood bill pending in Congress pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $50.000,000, and there is a treaty 
pending which, if ratified, will necessitate an appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for the purchase of the Danish West Indies. Be- 
sides the general deficiency bill has not as yet been reported 
from the House Committee on Appropriations, and it may be 
found that when passed the amount carried by this bill will be 
in excess of the estimate. 

At any rate, if the flood bill Is passed—and it will make no 
difference whether it is passed at this session or postponed until 
next session, as the appropriation will be made during this fiscal 
year—the total appropriations for the year ending June 30, 
1917, will be well in excess of $1,700.000,000. As the total appro- 
priations for the fiscal year of 1916 were $1,115,000,000 this means 
that the appropriations for this year will be about $600,000,000 
greater if the flood bill is passed, and if the flood bill should not 
be passed, about $550,000,000 greater. And it deserves to be 
noticed that, except the last year of the Civil War, the appro- 
priations for last year were the largest in our history up to 
that time. 

In the platform adopted by the Democratic national con- 
vention of 1912. the platform on which the present administra- 
tion came into power, I find the following: 

We denounce the profiigate waste of the money wrung 
people by peer taxation through the lavish a riations of 
recent Republican Corgresses, which have kept fazer bleh 
duced the purchasing power of the le's toll, We demand a return 
to that simplicity and economy which befits . democratic government 
and a reduction in the number of useless offices the salaries of which 
drain the substance of the people, 

The appropriations made by the last session of Congress in 
which the Republicans were in control of both Houses totaled 
$1,027,000,000. If these were denounced as lavish and extrava- 
gant appropriations, how is the party now in power going to 
Justify appropriations totaling almost $700,000,000 more? 

It is rather interesting to note that the economy declaration 
in the 1912-platform is almost word for word the same as in 
the platform of 1896, adopted when a Democratic administra- 
tion was in power. 

The Democratic platform ot 1908 contains the following: 


The Republican Congress in the session just ended made appropria- 
tions amounting to $1,008,000,000. * * * We denounce the need- 
less waste of t people's money, which has resulted in the appalling 
increase, as a shameful violation of all prudent considerations of gov- 
ernment and as no less than a crime against the millions of working 
men and women, from whose earnings the great proportion of these 
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colossal sums must be extorted through excessive tariff exactions and 
other indirect methods. * * * We demand that a stop be put to 
this frightful extravagance, and insist upon the strictest economy in 
every department compatible with frugal and efficient administration. 

If the Republican appropriations were “ appalling,” consti- 
tuted “a, shameful violation of all prudent considerations of 
government,” and were “no less than a crime” against the tax- 
payers, what can be said of the appropriations of a Democratic 
Congress which total almost twice as much? 

And I may call attention to the fact that during those years 
when our friends on the other side of the Chamber took such 
pleasure in denouncing Republican appropriations we built the 
Panama Canal, appropriating each year from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 for construction, besides paying the French Canal 
Co. $40,000,000 and Panama $10,000,000, 

In spite of this Democratic record of appropriations piled on 
appropriations, of taxing acts after taxing acts being enacted in 
order to provide funds for the payment of these enormous ex- 
penditures, the Democratic platform of 1916 actually declares: 

We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the support of 
the Government. 

As to whether our friends the Democrats are better platform 
writers than administrators, or whether this plank was inserted 
in the expectation that the next administration will be Republi- 
can, I shall not discuss at this time. 

It has been usual for the Democrats to blame the deficit on the 
European war, contending that the war caused such a falling 
off in our imports that the present tariff law as a consequence 
produced far less revenue than it would otherwise have done. 
It is a fact, however, that our imports, except during the first 
few months of the war, have been greatly in excess of our 
imports under the Payne Tariff Act, and that the deficiency in 
the customs revenue is not due to a lack of imports, but to the 
removal or reduction of the tariff on those imports. I suomit 
herewith a table showing the value of imports, customs revenues, 
proportion of imports admitted free, average tariff rates on 
dutiable imports, and average tariff rates on all imports for the 
last six years. Mr. President, I do not wish to take up the time 
of the Senate by reading all of these figures, but I ask that the 
table may be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frercuer in the chair). 
Without objection, that will be done, 
The table referred to is as follows: 


due to a failure in imports, but to the fact that the American 
markets have been thrown open to the foreign producer and 
his products are admitted free or at greatly reduced rates. In 
1916, 68 per cent of our imports were admitted free. If a 
tariff bill is to produce revenue, it must levy tariff duties on 
the goods imported. When the present law is pointed to as a 
revenue producer on the strength of the collections Curing the 
year 1914 it must be remembered that for three months of 
that year imports paid duties under the Payne tariff law. 

Several days ago the Senator from Georgia [Mr. S3ITH] 
submitted a statement showing an excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements for the year 1916, the first year under this adminis- 
tration, in which there has not been a deficit if we include the 
Panama Canal expenditures. It can not be maintained, how- 
ever, that this showing for the year 1916 is due to the present 
tariff law. In October, 1914, we passed the so-called emergency 
revenue act, increasing the former internal-revenue taxes and 
adding others, among them the annoying stamp taxes, which had 
theretofore been resorted to only in times of war; and last De- 
cember we passed a joint resolution continuing those taxes, 
and the fact that we had a surplus instead of a deficit last year 
is due to the amounts raised by these taxes. If we had not had 
those taxes the deficit would have reappeared at the end of last 
June with its customary regularity. 

In order to raise sufficient revenue to run the Government in 
time of peace, practically every available source of revenue is 
to be tapped. And yet, even these new taxes will not be suffi- 
cient for the increased expenditures. The $130.000,000 which 
it is estimated the experiment of keeping the National Guard 
on the Mexican border will cost up to the end of December, the 
$50,000,000 for purchasing and building ships, and the $20,000,- 
000 for the nitrate plant—all these sums are to be raised by the 
sale of bonds. And with all these taxes and this bond issue there 
will still be a deficit of $30,000,000 to be taken out of the general 
fund, according to the estimate of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. And this does not take into consideration the $25,- 
000,000 which we are to pay for the Danish West Indies nor the 
$50,000,000 which will be appropriated if the flood bill passes. 

Mr. President, a good deal has been said about the present era 
of prosperity, and the country is being appealed to to let well 
enough alone and reelect the present administration in order that 
the prosperity may continue. As showing the effect of the en- 
actment of the present tariff law on the prosperity of this 
country, I wish at this point to insert 2 few tables taken from 
a report by the Chief of the Bureau ef Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, showing the imports and exports of gold, the receipts 
of railways, bank clearings, and business failures for the cal- 
endar years 1912, 1918, 1914, 1915, and the first four months 
of 1916, which I ask to have printed as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


88888 


Imports of gold in ore, bullion, and coin into the United States. 


Mr. GRONNA. I simply want to call attention to the year 
1916. For that year the imports were $2,197,883,510 and the 
revenue collected was only $211,866,222; the percentage of im- 
ports free was 67.91; the average duty on dutiable imports 
30.04 per cent; and the average rate on all imports 9.72 per 
cent. ; 

Mr. President, I want to say in passing that my figures agree, 
or very nearly agree, with those of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. He called attention to the 
fact that the rate of duty had been decreased. He did not, 
however, call attention to the fact that 67.91 per cent of all 
our imports came in free, and that only 82.09 per cent were 
taxed. 

To further analyze the figures in the table, the imports for 
the year ended June 30, 1915, the first year of the war, were 
greatly in excess of the imports for any year under the Payne 
Tariff Act except the year of 1913, yet the revenues for that 


60, 981, 540 |.. 
45,412, 677 |.. 


63,704,832 | 57, 387, 741 


year were 50 per cent less. For last year our imports ex- 1915 1916 
ceeded by almost $400,000,000 the pronte 190900000 the — | 
Payne law, and the revenues were more than $100,000, less. 
In 1911 almost 50 per cent of our imports paid a duty; in 1912, 9078 770 LESEN 3.86 857 
47 per cent; and in 1913, 46; while in 1916 duties were paid 2, 632, 049 923,391 | 10,774,354 
on only 32 per cent of our imports. In 1911 the average rate 777 8 
of duty collected on all imports was 20.29; in 1916, as I have 48, 107, 064 2.821,88 
said, it was 9.72. Yet the distinguished Senator from North 33, 609, 424 2,191, 735 
Carolina [Mr, Simons], chairman of the Finance Committee, 2. Eee oon 208516 
asked me on yesterday how I would increase the customs 50,301,972 | 2.838, 800 
revenues. 14, 526, 482 3) 661; 153 
130,924 | 11,889,285 |... 

Obviously if you cut the tariff rate in two you necessarily 2 pa 2 

reduce the revenues collected from the tariff. The failure of 91,798,610 | 222,616,156 | 31, 425,918 3 


the present tariff law to produce the needed revenues is not 


Gross operating receipts of all steam railway companies in the United 
States whose total operating revenues exceed $1,000,000, 


[From reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission.] 
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Bank clearings in the United States, in millions of dollars. 
From the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.] 


Number of business foilures in the United States. 
[From Dun's Review.] 


1,907 1,814 1,857 2,848 
1.889 1.454 1.505 2.278 
1.852 1.190 1, 464 2, 090 
1.270 1.314 1/338 2) 063 
1.204 1.246 1,221 1,707 
1/006 1.145 1.10 1.254 
1,230 1.169 1.411 1,739 
in] ® 1145 1,272 1,395 

1.167 1,235 1,815 1414 
1.150 1.434 1,686 1) 509 
1.175 1.277 1,815 1,565 
1.311 1.814 1,938 o 


Total liabilities of business failures in the United States. 


[From Dan's Review.] 
1912 

January... . $19,770,530 | $22,972. 769 
February.. 21.477. 923 2R. 141. 258 
arg. 21. 763, 870 25. 718. 250 
16. 874, 727 18, 445, 555 
15. 277. 162 16. 883, 804 
12, 847, 711 20. 767. 625 
16. 098. 460 20. 325. 705 
16. 153. 168 20. 818. 916 
13. 280. 511 22. 662. 694 
15. 762. 337 20, 245. 466 
15 646. 105 24. 199. 485 

18, 164, 589 $ 


Mr. GRONNA. The falling off in our favorable trade balance 
during the year following the enactment of the Underwood tariff 
law—in the months of April, May, June, and July, 1914, our im- 
ports actually exceeded our exports—resulted in heavy exports 
of gold, and during the calendar year 1914 we exported $150,- 
000,000 more gold than we imported. It was not until the war 
began, with its disarrangement of the commerce of the European 
countries, that this steady stream of gold leaving this country 
stopped, and since that time the placing of huge war orders in 
this country has resulted in enormous imports of gold, $450,- 
000,000 being imported in the calendar year 1915. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that our present prosperity, at 
least in so far as it depends on our foreign commerce, is in a 
precarious condition. I submit herewith two tables, one show- 
ing our exports for the last three years of articles the demand 
for which is due wholly or mainly to the war, and one showing 
the exports of articles the demand for which has been directly 
increased by the war, which I ask to have printed without being 
read. The figures for W14 and 1915 were taken from Commerce 
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and Navigation for 1915, and the figures for 1916 were taken 
from the Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce. 
A The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
one. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Taste I.—Fatue of articles ed the demand for which is due 


export 
wholly or mainly to the war. 


$51,046,534 | $73,531, 146 
12) 726,143 | 22946, 312 
6,149,183 | 35, 669, 500 
12,819,373 | 128, 331, 820 
1, 541, 440 7, 002, 005 
68,107,818 | 120, 000, 886 
1,494) 176 3, 309, 616 
8) 535, 240 8, 417, 331 
516, 436 1, 900, 532 
2,611,741 | 22.717835 
22, 476, 260 | 56, 090, 428 
17,714,205 | 37,083, 483 
924,079 3,803,075 
5,091,542 | 173,738,374 
17, 745,362 | 252) 368, 391 
43983,270 | 17,830, 297 
576, 002 2,003,077 
359, 100 2, 481; O87 
448, 146 3,052, 120 
10,829,699} 37, 693, 359 
4,815,233 | 42,421, 064 
9,474,947 | 18,065, 485 
2, 001, 258 2,135,079 
28,182,068 | 61,315,032 
20,397,835 | 138,805, 453 
9,044,479 | 13,787,774 
17,679,931 | 36,809,966 
17,40, 519 7,529, 720 
1327,451 | 53, 983, 655 
21,243,935 | 45,865, 156 
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Tant Il.—Value of articles erported, the demand for which has been 
directly increased by the war. t 


AAA 920 
268 
129 
Oats. 757, 527 
Wheat. $7, 953, 456 
t flour........ 54,454,175 
3 7,409, 558 24, 119, 536 
639, O41 5, 902, 799 
Dyes and d. 356,919 102, 
—.— 146, 224, 556 73,946, 226 
2,546, 822 , 861, 288 
5,990, 887 11, 213, 181 
Canned salmon...... 7,099,293 15,032,497 
ACELS 3, 092, 225 12, 665, 877 
3 10, 250, 109 17, 887, 192 
Wire 9, 934, 614 302,317 
Sole leather 7,475, 43 27, 186, 761 
Manufactures of leather, not specified . 1, 881, 223 11, 645, 361 
SSÄ ESE 22 88 15 
11 
25, 879, 056 78,615, 616 
23, 767,447 40, 803, 022 
5,748, 577 16,091, 350 
877,453 3,502,415 
414,121 7,430, 039 
13, 747, 963 24, 770, 298 
5, 653, 210 29) 472; 233 
27, 852, 959 37,451, 607 
839, 983 79, 390, 147 
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875 1,432, 193, 175 
SSI 100, 0885, 606 
„171, 70 | 1,335,274, 523 


590 „274, 2, 541, 279, 781 
2,329, 684, 025 2,710, 178, 465 


4,272) 307,774 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to just a few of these articles. 

In 1914 we exported horses to the value of $3,388,819, in 1915 
we exported horses to the value of $64,046,534, and in 1916 we 
exported horses to the value of $73,531,146. 

Of manufactures of brass we exported in 1914 only $3,966,645 
and in 1916, $128,331,820. ` 

Of gunpowder we exported in 1914 only $247,200 and in 1916 
we exported gunpowder of the tremendous value of $173,736,374, 
an increase of more than 70,000 per cent. 

Of other explosives we exported less than a million dollars’ 
worth in 1914, while in 1916 we exported $252,368,891. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to a few of the items 
in the table which I have prepared, designated as Table No. 2. 

In 1914 we exported wheat of the value of $87,953,456 and in 
1915, $333,552,226. And yet the Democrats say to us that they 
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have been the cause of this prosperity, that their tariff bill has 
really been a blessing in disguise and has helped to increase the 
value of the products of the farm! 

In constructing these tables care has been taken to include 
only those articles the increased exports of which have gone to 
the countries at war, and the increased demand for which may 
consequently be considered due directly to the war. Articles 
the increased exports of which have gone to neutral countries 
have not been included, although the increased demand for 
these has probably been due to the war, and although in many 
cases: there might be reason to believe that a considerable por- 
tion of such exports ultimately reached some country now at 
war. Many articles have also been excluded where the statis- 
tics for 1916 showed great increases in their export but did not 
show to what country such increased exports were sent. In 
view of this, I believe it safe to say that these tables under- 
state rather than overstate the facts, 

Exports of articles the demand for which is wholly or mainly 
due to the war are found to be, in round numbers, $130,000,000 
in 1914, $417,000,000 in 1915, and in 1916 they had reached the 
staggering total of $1,432,000,000, 11 times as great as in 1914, 
an increase due to the war of $1,300,000,000. 


The value of articles exported, the increased demand for 


which is directly due to the war, is found to be as follows: 
1914, $460,000,000 ; 1915, $918,000,000 ; 1916, $1,109,000,000. The 
increase for 1916 over 1914 in the export of these articles is, 
in round numbers, $650,000,000. 

Of both classes of articles our exports were of the value of, 
in 1914, $590,000,000; in 1915, $1,335,000,000; and in 1916, 
$2,541,000,000. Our exports of these articles in the year ended 
June 80 last were almost $2,000,000,000 greater than in 1914. 
In other words, $2,000,000,000 of our exports last year is due 
to the war. We pride ourselves on our exports for the year 
1916, having a value of $4,272,397,774, a record to which no other 
country in the world can point, and yet it must be confessed 
that one-half of this is represented by goods the demand for 
which is directly due to the war. 

As a matter of fact, the exports due to war orders are eyen 
greater than these tables show. In addition to the reasons for 
this given above is the further fact that the allied powers 
have placed restrictions on our commerce with the neutral 
countries of Europe, which in many cases have reduced our 
exports to them below those in time of peace. For instance, 
in 1914 we exported to the Netherlands 958,000 barrels of flour ; 
in 1916 only 220,000 barrels. In 1914 we exported to the 
Netherlands 179,060,000 pounds of copper; in 1916 less than 
5,000,000 pounds. In 1914 we exported to the same country 
almost 14,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil; in 1916. a little 
over 2,000,000 gallons. The result of this is when we compare 
the exports for 1916 with those for 1914 to make the increase 
due to the war orders smaller than it really is. 

I submit herewith a table showing our exports to the allied 
powers, the only countries now at war with which we have an 
appreciable commerce remaining, for the years 1914 and 1916. 
I ask that this may be inserted without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Country. Exports, 1914. Exports, 1916, 
JJJVVTTTTTꝙV!..!..!.!. $21, 844, 638 

SA Ra et tte Cha BR eae 420, 493 

€30, 672, 504 

4, 333, 292 

RASE 270, 489, 922 
14,721,874 

043 183, 259, 605 

NaC epee taal Leama see mes 506 130, 255, 750 

Eerhia, Montenegro, and Albania „462 385,995 
United Kingdom „271, 863 | 1,528, 046, 263 
Canada... 0.0.20 o ve nses-= = » 716, 981 466, 884, 415 
Newfoundland and Labrador.. 5, 735, 026 7, 217, 997 
British Kast Indes. 15, 625, 195 24, 696, 035 
Minn 51, 205, 520 75, 098, 188 
Liritish Oceania 54.986, 635 74, 679, 257 
British Atrica 18,960,770 |- 28,340, MS 
Egypt. . 1, 930, 016 7, 791, 421 
French Africa 2, 754, 223 2,393, 527 
—— — 

e S E E AAA AT ATIT | 1,426, 571, 701 | 3, 461, 532, 133 


Mr. GRONNA. The total exports to the countries were in 
1914 of the value of $1,427,000,000, in round numbers, and in 
1916 $3,462,000,000, an increase of $2,035,000,000, practically all 
of which may be considered due to the war, a result which 
agrees very closely with that arrived at from the tabulation 
of the exports. 
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Mr. President, the war had two effects on our industries. 
In the first place it cut off a very large part of the imports 
which were competing with the products of our industries, in 
the case of some countries cut them off completely. It served 
the same purpose as a protective tariff. In the second place it 
created a vastly increased demand for a number of articles 
which the United States was the only Nation able to supply 
on a large scale. 

This surrendering of the American markets to the American 
producer and at the same time throwing open an immense 
new market to our producers necessarily revived our languish- 
ing industries. But, to the extent that the resulting prosperity 
is based on the production of these articles, the main demand 
for which exists only in time of war, to this extent it rests on 
a false foundation, and when the demand is withdrawn it may 
have a more disastrous effect than the creation of the demand 
had a beneficial one. 

In June, 1916, our exports of the articles enumerated in 
Table No. 1, which are almost wholly articles the demand for 
which will not outlast the war, amounted to between $175,- 
000,000 and $180,000,000, and the exports of articles listed 
in Table No. 2 amounted to almost $100,000,000. If the war 
should suddenly end, the demand for the first class of articles 
would immediately stop; the demand for the second class 
of urticles would decrease, the rapidity and extent depend- 
ing on the ability of the belligerent powers to supply their 
own needs at the end of the war, and also depending on what 
steps will be taken by the different governments, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the recent Paris conference, to 
conserve their markets for their own producers and those of 
their allies. That this demand of between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 a month can suddenly be stopped without having 
a serious effect on our industries I do not believe. 

In addition to the withdrawal of the demand for these articles, 
there will be the further effect of the suddenly renewed competi- 
tion of European industries with our own. Remembering the 
industrial depression caused by this competition before the war, 
can we expect, unless we take steps to protect our industries, 
to escape without injury after the war, intensified as the com- 
petition will be by the urgent necessity of our competitors and 
with their efforts directed and perhaps directly aided by their 
own Governments? 

We do not, perhaps, ordinarily realize the full extent to which 
the conditions created by this war protect us against foreign 
competition. We all know that the energies of the different 
nations have been so fully occupied with the stupendous struggle 
in which they are engaged that those countries with which we 
have had free intercourse have not been able to retain the hold 
they had gained in our own markets or in other neutral mar- 
kets. Wedo not usually stop, however, to reflect that the present 
high ocean freight rates have also served as a protection. Such 
of our foreign competitors as have been able to continue to 
manufacture goods for export have no longer been able to ship 
their goods across the Atlantic for the same freight charge as 
a manufacturer in this country would have to pay for shipping 
his goods a few hundred miles. The high ocean freight rates 
have served the same purpose as a protective tariff. 

It has been one of the contentions of our friends, the Demo- 
crats—and I heard the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Regen] say so this morning—that when a tariff is levied on an 
article imported into this country the American consumer has 
to pay the tariff on that article as well as a higher price for 
every similar article manufactured in this country. If this were 
true in regard to the tariff charges, it would also be true of 
every other charge incident to bringing such article into this 
country. And yet it has been maintained in connection with 
the shipping bill that because of the high ocean freight rates 
we have received less for our goods exported than we should 
otherwise have received. In other words, it has been contended 
that if goods are imported we have to pay the tariff and other 
charges, und that if goods are exported we have to pay the 
charges in that case also. 

I shall not consume any time on this phase of the matter ex- 
cept to say that in this case it appears to me that the facts are 
exactly the reverse. When, as has been the case during this 
war, we are not selling the goods in competition with others, 
when the foreign countries have purchased our goods because 
they were in urgent need of them—could not, as a matter of 
fact, get them elsewhere—after having purchased them in this 
country, the cost of getting them over to che foreign country, 
including the cost of ocean carriage and any tariff charges they 
might have to pay, would be borne by the buyer. And the high 


ocean freight rates have operated to raise the prices in Europe 
rather than to depress them in this country. On the other 
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hand, when a foreign producer attempts to invade our own 
markets, when he sends his goods over here to sell in our mar- 
kets in competition with the goods of our producers, he must 
pay the cost of getting those goods to our markets, including 
ocean carriage and tariff duties. 

There haye been indications that the European war is to be 
followed by a commercial war, and not as we would usually 
understand the term, but a commercial war where the attacks 
on the other countries’ commerce are to be directed and per- 
haps financially aided by the Governments of the respective 
countries acting in conjunction with the Governments of their 
allies, While the reports as to the aims of the central powers 
of Europe do not so far indicate anything beyond a customs 
union, which would of course make it impossible, or at least 
very difficult, for us to compete in the markets of any country 
that was a member of such union in the sale of any articles 
produced by another member of the union, the agreement of 
the allies at the Paris conference indicates that these countries 
are prepared to take much more extreme steps. While there 
are no specific statements as to the measures to be adopted, the 
Paris resolutions indicate a determination to prosecute economic 
warfare ruthlessly against German commerce, and some find in 
those resolutions suggestions of a control of the relations of 
neutral countries with the Teutonic nations. In view of the 
unjustified restrictions placed upon our commerce during tuis 
war, and the even greater restrictions placed upon that of other 
neutral countries, it may be doubted whether any commercial 
warfare would long be carried on against the Teutonic coun- 
tries without seriously interfering with our trade with the vari- 
ous European countries. 

Even if the action of the allied powers should extend only 
to the establishment of preferential tariffs whereby their allies 
would be given preference in their markets, this would be a 
serious blow to our trade. It must be remembered that the 
allied countries and their dependencies have an aggregate area 
of more than 30,000,000 square miles, or more than one-half of 
the earth’s land surface. Their total population is more than 
one-third of the earth’s total population, They produce prac- 
tically everything that those countries may need, and there 
would be very few commodities for which they would be de- 
pendent on the outside world. If formed into a customs union, 
we could secure entry into their markets only if we could offer 
in return privileges in ours. If our markets are open to their 
producers without any concessions on their part, we should 
receive no concessions, 

And I may say here that, strange as it may seem to those 
who have always been so ready to throw the farmers’ market 
in this country open to the producers of agricultural products 
in other countries, even England is now considering whether it 
would not be an act of the highest wisdom to encourage its agri- 
culturists in order that the land which is now lying waste may 
produce crops and thus reduce the amount which they are now 
paying for food brought from other countries. 

As showing that the English Government has already begun 
subsidizing commercial concerns, one of the steps suggested in 
the resolutions adopted by the Paris conference, I submit here- 
with a report from Consul General Skinner, contained in the 
Commerce Reports for August 16: 


BRITISH Scesipy FOR TRADE-EXPANSION PURPOSES. 


[Consul General Robert P. Skinner, London, Aug. 3.] 


A very interesting departure in British methods of securing trade in 
European countries was discussed in Parliament on July 31, a departure 
in which the Government itself appears as a full partner by the con- 
tribution of a subsidy of £50,000 ($243,325) per annum. On the occa- 
sion named the chancellor of the exchequer reported that a British 
company, under the title of the British-Italian Corporation (Ltd.), with 
a capital of £1,000,000 ($4,866,500), was registered on July 20. There 
will be no public issue, the capital having been subscribed privately, 
chiefly among banks. Š 

The British Government agrees to contribute to the company by way 
of subsidy, during cach of the first 10 years after its incorporation, an 
annua! sum of £50,000 ($248,825), or the equivalent of 5 per cent upon 
its paid-up capital if less than £1,000,000, In consideration of the sub- 
sidy the company-agrees to pay to the Government amounts equal (o 
any dividend above a cumulative dividend of 5 per cent per annum 
which the directors 8 to the shareholders in any year— 
after making such provisions as the directors may think desirable for 
bad and doubtful debts and the establishment of a reserve fund—until 
by such means the Government has been repaid (without interest) the 
amount so received by.the company by way of subsidy. 

A COLLABORATING ITALIAN COMPANY TO BE FORMED. 


A company under the style of the Compagnia Italo-Britannica will 
forthwith be formed under Italian law, with a capital of 10,000,000. lire, 
one-half of which is to be taken by the British-Italian Corporation and 
the other half by the Credito Italiano and their friends. Out of the nine 
directors of the Italian eompany three will be British. 

The chancellor concluded : 


“The two companies will work together in close collaboration, and 
arrangements have been made by which their interests will be as far 
as possible identified, except that the subsidy of the British Government 
will naturally remain for the benefit of the British company exclusively. 


“The primary object of the two companies is the development of the 
economic relations between the British Empire and Italy and the pro- 
motion of undertakings in the commercial and industrial field in Italy. 
They will carry out banking and financial operations which do not 
ine connie within the strict definition of banking as understood in 
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These things to my mind indicate that the present prosperity 
is not a healthy one, having for its foundation immense war 
orders and the shutting out of competition by the war. When 
the war is over the European countries will stop taking our 
products on this immense scale, they will, if their reported 
intentions are carried out, to a large extent close their markets 
against our products, they wili attempt to displace our goods 
in neutral markets, and they will invade our markets if they 
remain open and undefended. And it must be borne in mind 
that this is not likely to be the competition experienced before 
the war, but a competition of greater intensity perhaps directed 
and directly aided by the respective Governments. 

The proper steps for us to take would appear to be to con- 
serve our markets for our own producers and to strengthen our 
own industries. It seems to be a fact that many of our iron 
and steel manufacturers in catering to the demand from abroad 
for articles useful in war, are imposing hardships’ on those 
of our manufacturers who are dependent upon supplies of iron 
and steel in their industries, and the purchasers of such manu- 
factures in turn are compelled to bear the burden, The Im- 
plement and Tractor Trade Journal says in regard to this situa- 
tion: 


FOREIGN ORDERS BLOCK OUR MATERIAL MARKET—IN BOOKING so MUCH 
INORDINATELY PROFITABLE War BUSINESS THE STEEL PRODUCERS 
ARE CRIPPLING THE FARM-EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY AND MENACING THR 
EFFICIENCY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


In presenting these facts and 1 nagar on the desperateness of the 
steel situation, as viewed from the standpoint of the manufacturer 
and distributor of farm operating equipment and the user of that 
equipment, the Implement and Tractor Trade Journal has no wish to 
set up as a “trust buster.” High-pitched protest will avail little in 
the direction of actual relief. That is what the farm operating equip- 
ment trade wants above all else. It is glad and willing to forego the 
pyrotechnics of a “campaign” if only what has come to be very like 
a crisis in the material market can be substantially alleviated. 

Conditions have arisen in the steel trade because of the war abroad 
that have begun to work almost unbearable hardships on the manu- 
facturers dependent upon the mills for most of their material. Prices 
are rapidly approaching the prohibitive and deliveries are so “ cer- 
tainly uncertal)” that many manufacturers are in despair. Such a 
228 has neser before confronted the farm operating equipment 
ndustry. 

Ultimately, it is not the-manufacturers who will suffer most, It is 
the farmers and the people at large. Advances in price have been 
steady, each following hard upon the one before. Most of these bave 
been explicable. The implement trade does not expect to see the 
world undergoing such a cataclysm as the great war without feeling 
something of its inevitable effects, Any other attitude would be 
utterly unreasonable, 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE IS AT WORK. 


Some months ago a special committee of the National Implement 
Vebicle Association was appointed to investigate the steel situation 
in behalf of the farm operating equipment manufacturers. This com- 
mittee has attended at least one conference in New York City with 
representatives of the steel producers. No report has yet been made 
public, although the committee expects to make an announcement to 
the implement and vehicle trade eventually. No doubt progress has 
been made in the direction of adjustment. 

” * 4 . * * 


5 

Several days ago the president of an Illinois manufacturing organi- 
zation asked the manager for his latest information on steel. The 
N dictated this note, from which the names only have been 
omitted: 

“A large manufacturer advises that he had a contract for a large ton- 
nage of steel at a low price with one of the largest mills in the Pitts- 
parse district and was promised delivery last August, In August they 
again promised rolling in September; in September they again promised 
rolling in October; in October they again passed it over to November, 
and at that time advised him that date of rolling particular sizes men- 
tioned was uncertain. 

“The party then placed order for the identical material with one of 
the large steel warehouses in Chicago, and in two weeks got two car- 
loads of the steel, which had come from the same mill with whom he 
was under contract. 

“I was also advised by parties in touch with the steel business that 
the mills were furnishing thousands of tons of shrapnel steel at $90 

r ton—this in view of the fact that our own contract for steel at 

24 per ton is not so attractive to the rolling-mill people as $90 busi- 
ness, and again explains the difficulties in securing materials, 


WHY DOMESTIC CONTRACTS SUFFER, 


“The above incidents partially explain the inability of manufac- 
turers to obtain supplies as needed and go to show that steel producers, 
in some cases at least, are apparently giving preference to higher-priced 
orders or premium business rather than taking care- of domestic con- 
tracts at a lower price.” 

This is the sort of inside information that passes to and fro among 
manufacturers within their own organizations. f these were only 
egregious examples, things might not present so gloomy a front, but they 
seem to be typical, although, tn fairness, it should be sald that a few 
manufacturers report no di poe A 

One manufacturer ordered material about a year ago this month for 
September and October delivery, 1915, The material has not yet been 
delivered, and the mills do not promise it sooner than February or March, 
1917—-virtually 20 months between order and delivery. This may be 
an extraordinary case, but manufacturers relate many other instances 
of similar purport. 
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in time to mannfacture goods 
for this year’s market, the manufacturer in question instructed one of 


Finding it impossible to get delivery 


his executives to go out and buy the needed material wherever it could 
be had outside of the mills. is was done, and the executive bought 
$50,000 worth for $100,000, or just 100 per cent in advance of the 
soaring market price. 

CONTRAST OF TWO ATTITUDES. f 

Not typical, possibly, but v indicative of the drastic measures to 
which some manufacturers are forced to resort in order to supply their 
trade. Contrasted with the general behavior of the steel men, such 
expensive solicitude for the customer shines like a beacon. 

Eor a good many months the steel situation as it directly affects 
most manufacturers of agricultural implements has been becom more 
and more critical War orders at inordinate profits have been too 
alluring for the steel producers to withstand. Inevitably, domestic 
manufacturers have borne the brunt of the resulting difficulties. And it 
is far more than a matter of price; it is a question of getting the mate- 
rial at any price. 

Mr. President, if the Democratic Party is sincere in its sup- 
port of some of the provisions of the pending measure, I wel- 
come their conversion to the policy of protection. Both the 
duties proposed for the eneouragement of the dye industry 
and the provision for a tariff commission are tacit admissions 
that our policy henceforth, no matter which party is in power, 
must be protection for American industries. I may say that I 
have long favored a tariff commission, but a commission report- 
ing to Congress and not to the President. In a speech which 
I made in 1909, when the Payne tariff bill was under considera- 
tion in the House, I said: : 

The only way in which we can obtain information that will enable 
us to construct a tariff with any Be acto = to scientific exactness is to 
create a tariff commission which obtain the data necessary in order 
to determine what rates ought and ought not to be fixed—a commission 
that would not merely have hearings where interested persons often suc- 
eeed in avoiding giving any information that would not advance their 
interests, but that would investigate the different industries and examine 
the books of the different concerns in order to determine the cost of 
duction, and that would also examine Into the matter of the prices t 
foreign producers could afford to sell their products at, and that would 
reduce the results of their investigation to such a form that each Member 
of Congress could have it at bis disposal in a usable form before the 
drafting of a tariff bill was begun. 


It was not until 1916 that the Democratic Party in its platform 
indorsed “a nonpartisan tariff commission to make impartial 
and thorough study of every economic fact that may throw light 
either upon our past or upon our future fiscal policy with regard 
to the imposition of taxes on imports or with regard to the 
changed and changing conditions under which our trade is car- 
ried on.” Our versatile-minded President, however, declared for 
a tariff commission about 18 months ago and further declared 
that he had obtained one through a “ joker” in the Trade Com- 
mission act. Presumably he has changed his mind on the question 
of whether or not he has a tariff commission, since he favors 
creating one by express legislation. Exactly what the plank in 
the Democratic platform means, whether it means that the com- 
mission is to determine whether we shall pursue a protective- 
tariff or free-trade policy, I presume we shall be duly enlightened 
as to during the campaign. 

It is rather interesting at this time to note the different plat- 
form declarations of the Democratic Party on the subject of the 

The Democratic platform of 1868 declared for— 

A tariff for revenue upon foreign im and such equal taxation 
under the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection 
to domestic manufactures, and as will, without impairing the revenue, 
impose the least burden upon and best promote and encourage the 
great industrial interests ot the country. 

The platform of 1872 did not declare either for or against 
protection. 


The platform of 1876, after denouncing the then existing 
tariff as “a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false 
pretense,” concludes “ We demand that all customhouse taxa- 
tion shall be only for revenue.” 

The platform of 1880 declares for “a tariff for revenue only.” 

The platform of 1884, after denouncing the existing tariff 
law and demanding a reduction of duties, continues: 

The necessary reduction and taxation can and must be effected 
without depriving American labor of the ability to compete success- 
fully with foreign labor, and without imposing dower rates of dut: 
than will be ample to cover any Increased cost of production whic 


may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in 


this country. 
The platform of 1888 contains the following on the subject 
of tariff reform: 


Our established industries and enterprises should not and need not 
be endangered the reduction and correction of the burdens of 
taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, 


with due allowance tor the difference between the wages, of American 
and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every branch of such 
industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an extended 
merket and steady and continuous operations. 


The Democratic platform of 1892 is more outspoken. It 
declares: 


We denounce Loe gy pee protection as a frand—a robbery of the 
2 majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We 
eclare it to a fundamental principle of the Democratie Party that 


the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and 
collect tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only. 15 


The platform of 1896 declares: 


We hold that tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the 
country and not discriminate between class or — wi 


The platform of 1900 condemns the Dingley Act and declares: 


Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts upon 
the free list to prevent monopoly under the —— of protection. bing 


The platform of 1904 declares: 


We denounce protection as a robbery of the man 
and we favor a tariff limited to the needs of the 
ically administered. 


The platform of 1908 says: 


We favor the immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of 
import duties. Articles 17 Sap competition with trust- controlled 
roducts should be piaced upon free list; material reductions should 
made in the tariff upon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles 
8 with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 


to enrich the few, 
overnment, econom- 


cheaply than at home; and gradual reductions should be made in such 
—— schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue 
asis. 


The platform of 1912, upon which this administration was 
elected, is interesting at this time. It says in part: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principie of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, bas no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the 8 of 
revenue, and we demand that the collection of such taxes U be 
Hmited to the necessities of government honestly and economically 
administered. 

This fundamental principle of Democracy appears to have been 
lost since President Wilson was inaugurated. At least it does 
not reappear in the platform adopted last June. This platform 
declares: 7 

We our belief in tħe doctrine of a tarif for the purpose of 
providing sufficient reyenue for the operation of the Government eco- 
nomically administered, and unreservedly indorse the Underwooa tariff 
law as truly exem neye that doctrine. We recognize that tariff rates 
are necessarily subject to change to meet changing conditions in the 
world’s production and trade. 

The platform declarations of the Democratic Party vary from 
flat assertions that the Federal Government has no constitu-. 
tional power to levy any tariff duties except for revenue to more 
or less vague declarations in favor of a reduction of tariff duties. 
In one platform the declaration is for a tariff for revenue only, 
in others the declaration is for a tariff for revenue. At times 
the fundamental principle of the Democratic Party“ is empha- 
sized, and at other times it seems to be indirectly intimated that 
if the voters will elect a Democratic administration the party will 
in turn consent to waive at least for a while the fundamental 
principle. 

This administration was elected on a-platform which re- 
affirmed the “fundamental principle.” Now, at the end of 
thre: years, we find a bill before us, drafted by a Democratic 
committee, agreed to by a-Democratic cancus, and agreeable to 
a Democratic President, which provides for new duties which 
in their nature are frankly protective duties and submitted 
without any pretense that such duties will add materially to 
the customs revenues. What has become of their constitutional 
scruples about duties of that kind has not been stated by the 
committee drafting the measure. Whether the explanation is 
that the Democrats have come to the conclusion that the prin- 
ciple which they enunciated four years ago is fundamentally 
wrong or whether they are sacrificing principle to expediency I 
shall leave for some spokesman of the party to declare. 

In addition to these new protective duties on dyestuffs, pro- 
vision is also made for a tariff commission. It is difficuit to 
explain the need of a tariff commission except on a protective- 
tariff basis. If a tariff is to be levied for revenue only, there 
is no need of a commission to ascertain the necessary facts. 
The data which the Treasury and Commerce Departments can 
furnish are sufficient on which to base a fairly reliable estimate 
as to what given tariff duties will produce. It is when we come 
to consider what effect the tariff rates will have on American 
industries, when we attempt to determine what rate it is neces- 
sary to levy in order that the cost of production at home and 
abroad may be equalized—in other words, when we come. to 
levy a protective-tariff duty—that we find the necessity for a 
tariff commission. And it is further to be noted that this law 
provides for a permanent commission. If its work was to be 
merely an investigation of the exceptional conditions which will 
follow the present European war, as the Democratic platform 
suggests, a temporary and not a permanent commission would 
be provided for. 
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The Democratic Party came into power on a promise to reduce 
the cost of living; it has had no success in that, but has sue- 
ceeded admirably in reducing the revenues of the Government. 
The administration was elected on a platform condemning Re- 
publican extravagance and promising the strictest economy in 
the conduct of the Government; this session has almost doubled 
the’ largest appropriations ever made in time of peace by a 
Republican session of Congress. The Democratic Party prom- 
ised to reduce the burdens of taxation; they have piled taxation 
upon taxation, increasing the old taxes and imposing many new 
ones. The Democratic Party has in the past been the im- 
placable foe of the policy of protection; realizing that events 
have proved them wrong on this question, as well as on other 
great questions which have in the past confronted our people, 
at least part of the purty is now tacitly confessing the error of 
its ways and taking halting and reluctant steps toward the 
maintenance of a protective tariff. 


AMENDMENT OF TIHE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(5. DOC. NO. 533). 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Oklahoma desire to 
take up the conference report on the bill amending the Federal 
reserve act? 

Mr. OWEN. 1 should be glad to have that taken up now. I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding 
a new section. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of no quorum. 

ey PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
ro ; 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Hughes Oliver Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Husting Owen Smith, S. C, 
Bryan Jones Penrose Smoot 
Chilton Kenyon Pomerene Sterling 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Ransdell Stone 
Curtis Lane Reed Thomas 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn Saulsbury Warren 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Shafroth Williams 
Gallinger Mclean ep! 

Gronna Martine, N. J. Sherman 

Harding Nelson Simmons - 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is necessarily absent on account 
of illness in his family. I will allow this announcement to 
stand for the rest of the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Senator 
thaw Mississippi [Mr. Vanpaman] are absent on departmental 

usiness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have au- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary call the roll of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absentees. n 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Prrruax, Mr. SmıTta of Georgia, Mr. THomrsoxn, and Mr. 
WEEKS answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the absent Senators to attend the session 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. O'Gorman, Mr. Cort, and Mr. Martin of Virginia entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the 
act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve 
act, by adding a new section. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I suggest that it is not necessary to read the 
conference report. Printed copies are on the desks of Senators, 
and the matter is understood. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask that the conference report 
may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 


The Secretary read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13391) to amend the act approved December 23, 1918, known us 
the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

“That the act entitled ‘Federal reserve act, approved De- 
cember 23, 1913, be, and is hereby, amended as follows: 

“ At the end of section 11 insert a new clause, as follows: 

m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five of its 
members the Federal Reserve Board shall have power, from 
time to time, by general ruling, covering all districts alike, to 
permit member banks to carry in the Federal reserve banks of 
their respective districts any portion of their reserves now re- 
quired by section 19 of this act to be held in their own vaults.’ 

“That section 13 be, and is hereby, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its 
member banks, and from the United States, deposits of current 
funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve 
notes, or checks, and drafts, payable upon presentation, and 
also, for collection, maturing bills; or solely for purposes of ex- 
change or of collection, may receive from other Federal reserve 
banks depsits of current funds in lawful money, national-bank 
notes, or checks upon other Federal reserve banks, and checks 
and drafts, payable upon presentation within its district, and 
maturing bills payable within its district, : I 

„ Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which 
shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice and protest by 
such bank as to its own indorsement exclusively, any Federal 
reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
arising out of actual commercial transactions; that is, notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which 
have been used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to have the right to determine or define the. 
character of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the 


meaning of this act. Nothing in this act contained shall be 


construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, 
secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares, 
or merchandise from being eligible for such discount; but such 
definition shall not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely 
investments or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or 
trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except 
bonds and notes of the Government of the United States. Notes, 
drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this 
paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount of not 
more than 90 days, exclusive of days of grace: Provided, That 
notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agricultural pur- 
poses or based on live stock and having a maturity not ex- 
ceeding six months, exclusive of days of grace, may be dis- 
counted in an amount to be limited to a percentage of the assets 
of the Federal reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

„The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the 
signature or indorsement of any one borrower, whether a per- 
son, company, firm, or corporation, rediscounted for any one 
bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the unimpaired capi- 
tal and surplus of said bank; but this restriction shall not apply 
to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against 
actually existing values. 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances of the 
kinds hereinafter described, which have a maturity at the time 
of discount of not more than three months’ sight, exclusive 
8 days of grace, and which are indorsed by at least one member 

ank. 


Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than six months’ sight to run, 
exclusive of days bf grace, which grow out of transactions in- 
volving the importation or exportation of goods; or which 
grow out of transactions involving the domestic shipment of 
goods provided shipping documents conveying or securing title 
are attached at the time of acceptance; or which are secured 
at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such 
document conveying or securing title covering readily market- 
able staples. No member bank shall accept, whether in a for- 
eign or domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, 
or corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate 
to more than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus unless the bank is secured either by attached 
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documents or by some other actual security growing out of the 
same transaction as the acceptance and no bank shall accept 
such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock 
and surplus, except by authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
under such general regulations as said board may prescribe, but 
not to exceed the capital stock and surplus of such bank, and 
such regulations shall apply to all banks alike, regardless of 
the amount of capital stock and surplus. 

Any Federal reserve bank may make advances to its member 
banks on their promissory notes for a period not exceeding 15 
days at rates to be established by such Federal reserve banks, 
subject to the review and determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, provided such promissory notes are secured by such 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or bankers’ acceptances as are 
eligible for rediscount or for purchase by Federal reserve banks 
under the provisions of this act, or by the deposit or pledge of 
bonds or notes of the United States." 

“Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: No national bank- 
ing association shall at any time be indebted, or in any way 
liable, to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock 
at such time actually paid in and remaining undiminished by 
losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of the nature 
following: 

„First. Notes of circulation. 

„Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the associa- 
tion. 

“+ Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money 
actually on deposit to the credit of the association, or due 
thereto. 

„Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association 
for dividends and reserve profits, 

“:Wifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the 
Federal reserve act: 

“* The discount and rediscount and the purchase and sale by 
any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable and of domestic 
and foreign bills of exchange, and of acceptances authorized 
by this act, shall be subject to such restrictions, limitations, 
and regulations as may be imposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

„That in addition to the powers now vested by law in na- 
tional banking associations organized under the laws of the 
United States any such association located and doing business 
in any place the population of which does not exceed 5,000 
inhabitants, as shown by the last preceding decennial census, 
may, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, act as the agent for any fire, 
life, or other insurance company authorized by the authorities 
of the State in which said bank is located to do business in said 
State, by soliciting and selling insurance and collecting pre- 
miunis on policies issued by such company; and may receive for 
services so rendered such fees or commissions as may be agreed 
upon between the said association and the insurance company 
for which it may act as agent; and may also act as the broker 
or agent for others in making or procuring loans on real estate 
located within 100 miles of the place in which said bank may 
be located, receiving for such services a reasonable fee or com- 
mission: Provided, however, That no such bank shall in any 
case guarantee either the principal or interest of any such loans 
or assume or guarantee the payment of any premium on in- 
surance policies issued through its agency by its principal: And 
provided further, That the bank shall not guarantee the truth 
of any statement made by an assured in filing his application for 
insurance. 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than three months’ sight to run, 
exclusive of days of grace, drawn under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board by banks or bankers in 
foreign countries or dependencies or insular possessions of the 
United States for the purpose of furnishing dollar exchange as 
required by the usages of trade In the respective countries, de- 
pendencies, or insular possessions. Such drafts or bills may 
be acquired by Federal reserve banks in such amounts and sub- 
ject to such regulations, restrictions, and limitations as may be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board: Provided, however, 
That no member bank shall accept such drafts or bills of ex- 
change referred to this paragraph for any one bank to an 
amount exceeding in the aggregate 10 per cent of the paid-up 
and unimpaired capital and surplus of the accepting bank unless 
the draft or bill of exchange is accompanied by documents con- 
yoying or securing title or by some other adequate security: 
Provided further, That no member bank shall accept such 
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drafts or bills in an amount exceeding at any time the aggre- 
2 of one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus.’ 

“ That subsection (e) of section 14 be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“* (e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks 
for exchange purposes and, with the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to open and maintain accounts in foreign coun- 
tries, appoint correspondents, and establish agencies in such 
countries wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of pur- 
chasing, selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy 
and sell, with or without its indorsement, through such corre- 
spondents or agencies, bills of exchange arising out of actual 
commercial transactions which have not more than 90 days to 
run, exclusive of days of grace, and which bear the signature of 
two or more responsible parties, and with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board to open and maintain banking accounts 
for such foreign correspondents or agencies.’ 

“That the second paragraph of section 16 be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the 
local Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal re- 
serve notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. Such 
application shall be accompanied with a tender to the local 
Federal reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum 
of the Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued pur- 
suant to such application. The collateral security thus offered 
shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances redis- 
counted under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills 
of exchange indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve 
district and purchased under the provisions of section 14 of 
this act, or bankers’ acceptances purchased under the provi- 
sions of said section 14. The Federal reserve agent shall each 
day notify the Federal Reserve Board of all issues and with- 
drawals of Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve 
bank to which he is accredited. The said Federal Reserve 
Board may at any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for 
additional security to protect the Federal reserve notes issued 
to it.“ 

“That section 24 be, and is hereby, amended to read as fol- 

lows: 
Sp. 24. Any national banking association not situated in 
a central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land situated within its Federal reserve 
district or within a radius of 100 miles of the place in which 
such bank is located, irrespective of district lines, and may also 
make loans secured by improved and unencumbered real estate 
located within 100 miles of the place in which such bank is 
located, irrespective of district lines; but no loan made upon 
the security of such farm-land shall be made for a longer time 
than five years, and no loan made upon the security of such 
real estate as distinguished from farm land shall be made for 
a longer time than one year nor shall the amount of any such 
loan, whether upon such farm land or upon such real estate, 
exceed 50 per cent of the actual value of the property offered 
as security. Any such bank may make such loans, whether 
secured by such farm land or such real estate, in an aggregate 
sum equal to 25 per cent of its capital and surplus or to one- 
third of its time deposits and such banks may continue here- 
after as heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay interest 
on the same, 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time to 
time to add to the list of cities in which national banks shall not 
be permitted to make loans secured upon real estate in the man- 
ner described in this section.’ 

“That section 25 be, and is hereby, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“* Seo, 25. Any national banking association possessing a capi- 
tal and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file application with 
the Federal Reserve Board for permission to exercise, upon such 
conditions and under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the said board, either or both of the following powers: 

„„First. To establish branches in foreign countries or de- 
pendencies or insular possessions of the United States for the 
furtherance of the foreign commerce of the United States, and 
to act if required to do so as fiscal agents of the United States. 

“* Second. To invest an amount not exceeding in the aggregate 
10 per cent of its paid-in capital stock and surplus in the stock 
of one or more banks or corporations chartered or incorporated 
under the- laws of the United States or of any State thereof, and 
principally engaged in international or foreign banking, or bank- 
ing in a dependency or insular possession of the United States 
either directly or through the agency, ownership, or control of 
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Joca? institutions in foreign countries, or in such dependencies or 
insular possessions. 

“*Such application shall specify the name and capital of the 
benking association filing it, the powers applied for, and the 
place or places where the banking operations proposed are to be 
earried on. The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to ap- 
prove or to reject such application in whole or in part if for 
any reason the granting of such application is deemed Inexpe- 
dient, and shall also have power from time to time to increase 
or decrease the number of places where such banking operations 
may be carried on. 

“*Every national banking association operating foreign 
branches shall be required to furnish information concerning 
the condition of such branches to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency upon demand, and every member bank investing in the 
capital stock of banks or corporations described under subpara- 
graph 2 of the first paragraph of this section shall be required 
to furnish information concerning the condition of such banks 
or corporations to the Federal Reserve Board upon demand, and 
the Federal Reserve Board may order special examinations of 
the said branches, banks, or corporations at such time or times 
as it may deem best. 

“* Before any national bank shall be permitted to purchase 
stock in any such corporation the said corporation shall enter 
into an agreement or undertaking with the Federal Reserve 
Board to restrict its operations or conduct its business in such 
manner or under such limitations and restrictions as the said 
board may prescribe for the place or places wherein such busi- 
ness is to be conducted. If at any time the Federal Reserve 
Board shall ascertain that the regulations prescribed by it are 
not being complied with, said board is hereby authorized and 
empowered to institute an investigation of the matter and to 
send for persons and papers, subpæna witnesses, and administer 
oaths in order to satisfy itself as to the actual nature of the 
transactions referred to. Should such investigation result in 
establishing the failure of the corporation in question, or of the 
national bank or banks which may be stockholders therein, to 
comply with the regulations laid down by the said Federat Re- 
serve Board, such national banks may be required to dispose of 
stock holdings in the said corporation upon reasonable notice. 

Every such national banking association shall conduct the 
accounts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts 
of other foreign branches established by it and of its home office, 
and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its general 
ledger the profit or loss accrued at each branch as a separate 
item. 


Any director or other officer, agent, or employee of any mem- 
ber bank may, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, 
be a director or other officer, agent, or employee of any such 
bank or corporation above mentioned in the capital stock of 
which such member bank shall have invested as hereinbefore 
provided, without being subject to the provisions of section 8 
of the act approved October 15, 1914, entitled “An act to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend certain sec- 
tions of the act entitled Federal reserve act,’ approved De- 
cember 23, 1913.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Managers on the part af the Senate. 
CARTER GLASS, 
CLAUDE U. STONE, 
EDMUND PLATT, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the Senate at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18391) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, 
by adding a new section, submit the following written statement 
in explanation of the action agreed upon by the conference 
committee: 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill have been accepted 
by the House conferees with some slight verbal modifications, 
except that the House declined to agree to and the Sennte re- 
ceded from its amendment of section 16 of the Federal reserve 
act which would have explicitly authorized and encouraged 
Federal reserve banks to issue Federal reserve notes based upon 
gold or gold certificates. 


The House conferees declined to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment proposing to permit national banks in cities of more than 
100,000 inhabitants and possessing a capital and surplus of 
$1,000,000 or more to, establish branches, and the Senate con- 
ferees have agreed to recommend that the Senate recede from 
this amendment. 

The House conferees insisted upon an amendment to section 
11, which was accepted by the Senate conferees, permitting the 
Federal Reserve Board, upon an affirmative vote of not less 
than five, to permit member banks to carry in the Federal re- 
serve banks any portion of their reserves now required to be 
held in their own vaults, 

8 Rost. L. Owen, 
G. M. Hrrencock, 
Knute NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. WILLIAMS obtained the floor. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall not invoke the rule and 
ask to have the bill sent back to conference, although it is 
contrary to the rules of the Senate to Insert new matter in a 
conference report. On yesterday the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] stated that this conference report was not subject 
to a point of order, because, as I understood him to say, the 
8 of conference rejected both bills and wrote a new 

Members of the Senate who are now present will remember that 
I objected to the provision in the bill authorizing banks to take 
all of their cash reserves and to deposit those reserves in some 
other bank. I believe that is fundamentally wrong. I know 
from what little experience I have had in the banking business 
that it is absolutely unsafe. In the old banking act there was a 
provision penalizing any banker who did not keep a certain 
percentage of cash in his own vaults, and it was a good law. 

Mr. President, in 1907, when we had a panic, that panic was 
due directly to the fact that the little banks all over the coun- 
try had their deposits with the larger banks, and the larger 
financial institutions became involved. In some of the banks 
in my State—the little banks there, for they are all small banks 
in North Dakota—we had as high as 60 per cent reserves, and 
yet some of the banks had to refuse payment of checks which 
were presented to them. I do not wish to criticize the Senator 
from Oklahoma, but I must say that I am surprised that he is 
willing to permit a provision of this kind to be written into law. 

I think we can all remember the campaigns that have been 
made against Wall Street. It is not very many years ago since 
political campaigns were fought on that issue and against the 
danger of money being hoarded and concentrated in large com- 
mercial centers; and yet, here we are to-day writing a law 
making it possible for the Federal Reserve Board to dictate a 
policy under which every penny in the little banks throughout 
the country may be compelled to deposit in a Federal reserve 
bank, in a central reserve city, all of the bank's cash. It is 
wrong from a financial standpoint; it is wrong fundamentally. 

The Senator from Oklahoma, of course, will answer my state- 
ment by saying that some of the large banks have asked for 
the enactment of this provision. They want to be permitted 
to keep their reserves with the Federal reserve banks; but that 
is a mighty poor excuse for allowing a few large banks to 
inaugurate a policy for the entire country, under which, in 
fact, the banks may be compelled to keep all of their cash, not 
it their own vaults, but in the vaults of some other institution. 
Mr. President, the policy is unsound. I hope that I am mis- 
taken; but I believe the Senator from Oklahoma and I will 
both see the day when we will regret that this provision was 
inserted in this law. 

I do not wish unnecessarily to delay the Senate. I debated 
this question at length when it was before the Senate on a 
former occasion, and the Senator from Oklahoma agreed to 
take the provision to which I object out of the bill; and it 
was taken out of the bill by the Senate. The provision never 
has been in the House bill, and it was not in the Senate bill. 
Whatever excuse the Senator from Oklahoma may offer, it 
eccurs to me that it is taking advantage of me. Of course, 
I am in the minor‘ty, and I know the majority can pass any 
bill they want to pass; but I desire to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that I am not responsible for this legislation 
and I am one of the members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I do not wish to stand here as a Progressive, 
as a reformer, and be placed in the attitude of assisting to pass 
legislation which I believe to be detrimental to the common 
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man, and to be in the interest of the great trusts and of Wall 


Street. They are the only ones who will get any benefit from 
this law. The Senator knows that. There was a demand from 
the big banks for a system of branch banks, but the voice of 
the people all over this country was heard on that proposition, 
and the committee of conference did not dare to put that pro- 
vision in the bill, but struck it out. 

Mr. President, I ‘uve said all I care to say on this subject. 
I shall vote against the conference report. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have the floor, I believe. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well, then; I will not insist. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am very anxious to see this matter dis- 
posed of, so that we may go on with the revenue bill, which is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. 1 will only detain the Senator one minute, if he 
will allow me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I yield once more. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the provision objected to by the 
Senator from North Dakota permits member banks to keep any 
part of their reserves with a Federal reserve bank, which is a 
public, not a private, institution, and from which they can get 
currency whenever they want it, which they could not do from 
a private bank in a panic. Some of the banks desired this pro- 
vision; the Federal Reserve Board recommended it, and the 
committee agreed to it. The Senator from North Dakota ob- 
jected to it, and because of his objection it went out in the 
Senate. The bill went to conference. The House Members in- 
sisted upon this provision being reinstated; they thought it 
ought to be in the bill, and, in order to reconcile the differences 
between the two Houses it was put in. I am sure that no bad 
consequences will follow from it, and I am perfectly willing to 
take the responsibility, if any there be, for having it go in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I understood that the con- 
ference report would take about five seconds. If it is going to 
lead to further debate, I shall proceed with the revenue bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I will not take more than two or three minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, one point which I wish to bring 
to the attention of the Senate with relation to this conference 
report is the omission from the bill of the provision relating to 
the establishment of branch banks. We in Congress are re- 
sponsible for the national banking system and for the promotion 
of the business interests of the national banking system along 
reasonnble lines. It happens that the laws of certain States 
permit State banks to establish branches in the municipality 
where they are chartered to do business. The national 
law forbids that, and there was inserted in the bill which is 
now before the Senate a provision giving national banks the 
privilege of establishing branches in the municipality where 
they are organized to do business in those States where State 
banks have a similar provision. It has been left out of the 
bill in conference. 

I understand very well the reasons why this was done, and I 
do not make any criticism of the Senate conferees for yielding 
in that respect; but I want to say that unless we provide a law 
which will enable national banks to do that the national bank- 
ing system is going to suffer materially. For example, in the 
city of Boston, near which I live, I believe there has not been a 
national bank established for 15 years, and during that time 
there have been 25 or 30 State banks or trust companies estab- 
lished. One great bank in New York City—the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, a State institution—has some 25 or 30 branches. 
It is in direct competition with the national banking system, 
and the national banking system can not stand that kind of 
competition. 

I hope the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 
will bring in a bill at the convening of Congress Lext winter 
which will give this privilege to national banks, and it is for 
that reason that I have made this brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, so much time has been taken 
up with general debate upon the revenue bill that I shall 
forego the general observations that I might have offered in 
relation to the income tax and the estate tax, and shall ask 
the Secretary to proceed with the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment. 

I want to give notice that I shall attempt to answer any ques- 
tion when a committee amendment is reached, provided the ques- 
tion is relevant to the amendment itself; but in order to save 
time I shall neither answer any question nor discuss any subject 
which is not relevant to the amendment immediately under con- 
sideration at the time the question is asked. 

I ask that the reading of the bill proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the previous order the 
Secretary will read the bill for amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was, after 
the enacting clause, on page 1, after line 2, to insert: 

That unless otherwise herein pgs by provided, this act shall take 
effect on the day following its tipio isions of any act or 
acts inconsistent with the prov loose of this act are hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Title I.—In- 
come tax,” subhead Part I.— On individuals,” in section 1, 
page 3, line 5, before the words “10 per cent,” to strike out 
“and”; in line 7, after the numerals “$500,000,” to insert 
“and does not exceed $1,000,000, 11 per cent per annum upon 
the amount by which such total net income exceeds $1,000,000 
and does not exceed $1,500,000, 12 per cent per annum upon the 
amount by which such total net income exceeds $1,500,000 and 
does not exceed $2,000,000, and 13 per cent per annum upon 
the amount by which such total net income exceeds $2,000,000,” 
so as to read: 

(b) In addition to the income tax imposed by subdivision (a) of 
55 section (herein referred to as the normal tax) there shall be 

vied, assessed, collected, and paid upon the total net income of every 
elar or, in the case of a nonresident alien, the total net income 
reccived from all sources within the United States, an additional income 
tax (herein referred to as the additional tax) of 1 per cent vs 1 — 
upon the amount by which such total net income exce $20, 
and does not exceed $40,000, 2 per cent per annum upon the 3 
by Which such total net income exceeds 140,600 000 and does not exceed 
860.000, 3 per cent per annum upon the amount by which such total 
net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed 4 per cent 

annum * pon the amount by which _ such total net income exceeds 
280.000 oes not exceed $100,000, 5 per cent r annum upon the 
2 by which such total net income exceeds $100,000 and does not 
exceed 000, 6 per cent 18005 annum upon the amount by Which Such 
total Si income exceeds $ 000 and does not exceed $200,000, 7 per 
cent annum upon tthe amount by which such total net income 
ex s $200,000 and does not exceed $250,000, 8 per cent per annum 
upon the amount by which such total net income exceeds $250,000 and 
does not ex 9 per cent per annum upon the amount by 
oe such total net income exceeds $300,000 and does not exceed 


8 10 per cent r anonn upon the amount by which such 
otal net income exceeds 8800 500,000 and does not ex ,000,000, 


11 per cent por annum aie the amount by whick such total net in- 
come exceeds $1,000,000 and does not exceed $1,500,000, 12 per cent 
21.560 annum upon the amount by which such total net income exceeds 
500,000 and does not ex „ and 13 per cent per annum 
upon the amount by which such total net income exceeds $2,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 16, after the word 
“income,” to insert the income derived from,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For the 1238 of the 3 tax there shall be included as 
income the income derived from dividends on the capital stock or from 
the net earnings of any corporation, joint-stock company, or associa- 
tion, or Insurance company; except that in the case of nonresident 
aliens such income derived from sources without the United States 
shall not be included. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think, in the case of an 
important measure like this, the whole bill ought to be read 
without the Secretary skipping paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that, under the former order of the 
Senate, the formal reading of the bill was dispensed with and 
the bill was ordered to be read for amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not understand that that was the 
order of the Senate or I certainly should have objected, had I 


been here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The order was adopted by 
unanimous consent. The Secretary will proceed with the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 6, after the word 
“each,” to insert calendar,” so as to make the clause read: 


(e) The foregoing normal and additional 5 rates shall a yf apply to the 

entire net income, except as hereina provided, receiv: by every 

ery L in the calendar year 1916 and in "each calendar year 
ereaf 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I am quite impressed with 
the view suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania as to the 
importance of this bill and the importance of having the entire 
bill read, notwithstanding some order that may have been here- 
tofore made—inadvertently, perhaps, so far as I am concerned. 
I do not know that anyone should object to its being read, and I 
move that the entire bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that it 
will take unanimous consent to rescind the order that was 
adopted by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from New York does not 
understand the situation. The order that has been adopted by 
the Senate was simply that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with and that the bill be read for amendment. It is the 
duty of the Secretary to read the bill, of course. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, does the Senator state that 
the Senate has given unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; to dispense with the first reading of 
the bill and to proceed to read the bill for amendment; and it 
was also agreed that the Senate amendments shall be consid- 
ered first. That is the order, and that is all. It is the usual 
order. 

Mr. PENROSE, It is the usual order in the case of some un- 
important bill, in order to save time; but here is a measure of 
very great importance, and it seems to me that the bill ought 
to be read at length. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill will be read at length, and each 
amendment will be considered when read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will be so instructed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the first, or formal, reading of the bill— 
which, as the Senator knows, is absolutely useless—has been 
dispensed with. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not consider it useless; and I under- 
stand that the Chair has directed the Secretary to read the bill 
at length, which is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. OWEN. The order has already been established by unani- 
mous consent that the bill shall be read, but that the committee 
amendments shall be considered first as the bill is read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course the bill must be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will be instructed to read the bill at length, The Secretary 
will proceed. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And each amendment as it is read will be 
considered. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is right. As it is to be read, that is 
all I ask, 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I suggest that the Secretary be instructed 
to begin on line 9, page 4, and to read every line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

3 the bill was resumed, beginning on line 9, 

ge 4. 

P Phe next amendment was, under the subhead “Income de- 
fined,” in section 2, page 4, line 22, after the word “ corpora- 
tion,” to insert “ joint-stock company, association, or insurance 
company; in line 24, after the word “ profits,” to insert ac- 
crued since March 1, 1913“; on page 5, line 1, after the word 
“ corporation,” to insert joint-stock company, association, or 
insurance company ”; and in line 3, after the word“ income,” to 
strike out “to the amount of its cash value,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Sec. 2. (a) That, subject only to such exemptions and deductions 
as are hereinafter allowed, the net income of a ta person shall 
include gains, profits, ard income derived from salaries, wages, or com- 
pensation for personal service of whatever kird and in whatever form 
paid, or from professions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or 
sales, or dealings in p whether real or personal, growing out of 
the ownership or use of or interest In real or 


rsonal property, 
from in „rent, cividends, securities, or e 


transaction of any 


y, association, 


cash or in stock of the corporation, E eN E pe com 5 
co e - 


or insurance company, which stock dividend shall 
come. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 8, before the word 
income,“ to insert“ such“; in line 9, before the word “ kind,” 
to strike out “and” and insert. “any ”; in the same line, before 
the word“ income,” to insert “such "; in line 11, after the word 
“interests,” to insert “and income held for future distribution 
under the terms of the will or trust“; in line 13, after the word 
“instance,” to insert “except when the income is returned for 
the purpose of the tax by the beneficiary’; in line 18, before 


the word “ legatees,” to strike out “or”; and in the same line, 
after the word “ legatees,” to insert “or beneficiaries,” so as to 
make the clause- read: 


(b) Income received by estates of deceased persons durin: 
of administration or settlement of the estate, shall be suk ect to the 
normal and additional tax and taxed to thei 


eir estates, and also such 
e of estates or any kind of property held in trust, including such 
income accumulated in trust for 


benefit of unborn or unascer- 
tained persons, or persons with contingent interests and income held 
for future distribution under the terms of the will or trust shall be 
likewise taxed, the tax in each instance, except when the income is re- 
turned for the purpose of the tax by the beneficiary, to be assessed to 
the executor, eee or trustee, as the case may be: Provided, 
That where the income is to be distributed annually or re rly be- 
fntiod er computieg the seme kell he Ma ie ae a Cee 
of compu same sha n each case upon the 
amount of the Individual share to be distributed. oi 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 3, to strike out: 


(e) Of the gain derived or loss sustained from the sale of real estate, 
stocks, bonds, securities, or other property, acquired before March 1, 
1918, not bought and sold in the course of trade by the taxpayer, onl 
C00... 

rs to the me between the date of a — 
tion and the date of sale. 


the period 


And insert: 
(e) For the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived from the sale or 
other W we — ponui real, personal, or mixed, acquired before 
e mar 


March 1, 1913, et price or value of suc operty as of 
— ie Be cae shall be the basis for determining the Pesky] or such 
ved. A 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Additional tax 
includes undistributed profits,” in section 3, page 7, line 18, after 
the word “names,” to insert “and addresses”; and in line 19, 
after the word “individuals,” to insert “or shareholders,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 3. For the 1 of the additional tax, the taxable income of 
any individual shall nelude the share to which he would be entitled 
of the and 9 if divided or distributed, whether divided or 
distributed or not, of corposa tions, joint-stock companies, or asso- 
ciations, or ce companies, however created or organized, formed 
or fraudulently availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition 
of such tax through the medium o rmitting such gains and profits to 
accumulate instead of being divided or distributed; and the fact that 
any such corporation, 8 company, or association, or insurance 
company, is a mere holding company, or that the gains and profits are 
permitted to accumulate beyond the reasonable needs of the business, 
shali be prima facie evidence of a fraudulent purpose to escape such 
tax; but the fact that the gains and profits are in any case permitted 
to accumulate and become surplus not be construed as evidence of 
a purpose tu escape the said tax in such case unless the Secretary of 
the shall certify that in his opinion such accumulation is un- 
reasonabie for the purposes of the business. When requested by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or any district collector of internal 
revenue, such corporation, joint-stock company, or association, or insur- 
ance com y shall forward to him a correct statement of such gains 
and profits and the names and addresses of the individuals or share- 
holders who would be entitled to the same if divided or distributed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Income ex- 
empt from law,” in section 4, page 8, line 5, before the word 
“property,” to strike out “specific,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Sec. 4. The following income shall be exempt from the provisions of 


this title 
paid to individual beneficiaries 


The proceeds of life insurance 
upon the death of the insured; the amount received by the insured as 
him under life insurance, 


a return of premium or premiums paid by 

endowment, or annuity contracts, either during the term or at the 
maturity of the term mentioned in the contract or upon the surrender 
of the contract; the value of property acquired by fi t, bequest, devise, 
or descent (but the income from ba iy rty shall be included as in- 
come); interest upon the obligations of a State or any political subdlvi- 
sion thereof or upon the Sor any of the United States or its posses- 
sions; the com tion of the present President of the United States 
during the term for which he has been elected, and the judges of the 
Supreme and inferior courts of the United States now in office, and the 
compensation of all officers and employees of a State, or oer political 
subdivision thereof, except when su compensation is paid by the 
United States Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senntor 
why the language “the present President of the United States 
during the term for which he has been elected” is inserted 
here? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because the Constitution of the United 
States forbids us to decrease his compensation during the term 
for which he has been elected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This law, then, would apply to future 
Presidents? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and it will apply to him when he is 
elected again. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very dim prospect. Now, I 
will ask why the compensation of officers and employees of 
States should be exempted? What is the theory? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is because of the principle announced 
in the case of McCulloch against Maryland, where it was said 
that one of these two dual soyereignties of ours could not tax 
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the agencies or instrumentalities of the other, because, if it 
could, it could tax them out of existence and destroy them. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. That is in the present law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; it is in the present law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I remembered that it was, but I 
wanted to ask why it was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Deductions 
allowed,” in section 5, page 9, line 5, after the word “ country,” 
to strike out “and” and insert “or under the authority of,” 
and, in line 6, after the word “or,” to strike out “municipal 
taxes” and insert “ municipality, or other taxing subdivision 
of any State,” so as to make the clause read: 

Third. Taxes paid within the imposed the authority of the 
United States, or its Terri or ons, or any foreign 
country, or under the authority of an tate, county, school, or mu- 
nicipal'ty, or other taxing subdivision of any State, not including those 
assessed against local benefits. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 10, before the word 
„business,“ to insert “his”; in line 11, after the word “when,” 
to insert “such losses are”; and, in line 12, after the word 
“ otherwise,” to insert: 

Provided, That for the purpose of ascertaining the loss sustained from 
the sale or other disposition of property, real, personal, or mixed, ac- 
quired before March 1, 1913, the fair market price or value of such 


property as of March 1, 1913, shall be the for determining the 
amount of such loss sustained. 


So as to make the clause read: 


Fourth, Losses actually sustained during the year, incurred in his 
business or trade, or sing from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other 
causualty, and from theft, when such losses are not compensated for 
by insurance or otherwise: Provided, That for the pu of ascertain- 
ing the loss sustained from the sale or other disposition of property, 
real, personal, or mixed, acquired before March 1, 1913. the mar- 
ket price or value of such property as of March 1, 1913, shall be the 
basis for determining the amount of such loss sustained, 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 5, on page 9, as follows: 

Fifth, In transactions entered into for profit but not connected with 
bis business or trade, the losses actually sustained therein during the 
year to an amount not exceeding the profits arising therefrom, 

Mr. O'GORMAN, Mr. President, at the proper time I shall 
move to have the fifth section, just read, amended. As I under- 
stand the order under which we‘are acting, we are at this time 
considering only committee amendments. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn of South Carolina 
in the chair). ‘That is correct. 

Mr. GORMAN, And these other amendments may be sub- 
sequently presented. However, so that the Senators may know 
the point I have in mind and may consider it if it had not 
occurred to them, I shall propose at the proper time to strike 
out, on lines 22 and 23, the words “to an amount not exceeding 
the profits arising therefrom.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I undetstand, that will be in order 
later, although if there is an amendment to a committee amend- 
ment that can be disposed of now. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Yes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 8, after the word 
“trade,” to strike out “and in the case of mines, including oil 
welis or gas wells, a reasonable allowance for depletion of ores 
and of other natural deposits, not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
gross value at the mine of the output for the year for which 
the computation is made; and in the case of timber, a reason- 
able allowance for stumpage not in excess of the cost of, or 
capital actually invested in, the timber sold or removed during 
the year for which the return is made, but with respect to tim- 
ber purchased prior to March 1, 1913, a reasonable allowance 
not in excess of the fair cash value of such timber on March 1, 
1913.” and to insert: 

Eighth. (a) In the case of oll — as wells a reasonable allowance 
for sctual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by 
the flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; (b) 
in the case of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion thereof not 
to exceed the market value in the mine of the product thereof, which 
has been mined and sold during the year for which the return and com- 
putation are made; (e) and in the case of timber a reasonable allow- 
ance for stumpage not n excess of the market value of the standing 


timber actually sawed and soid during the year for which such return 
and computation are made. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Mississippi to permit this amendment on page 10 to go over 
for a little while, until I have an opportunity to see one or two 
members of the committee, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I am willing to have that done. Let that 
amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Nonresident | 
aliens,“ on page 12, line 12, after the word “ possessions,” to 
strike out “and” and insert “or under the authority of,” 
and, in line 14, after the word “ or,” to strike out “ municipal 
taxes" and insert “municipality, or other taxing subdivision 
of any State paid,” so as to make the clause read: 

Third. Taxes paid within th 
United States, ae e 5 . 


H . 3 pa quant, 5 or 110 AA or N wl 3 
on of any thin t ta not including those 
assessed against local benefits. 58 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 21, after the word 
“ when,” to insert “ such losses are,” so as to rend: 

Fourth. Losses actually sustained during the year, incurred in 
business or trade conductea by bim within the United States, and 
losses of property within the United States arising from fires, storms, 
shipwreck, or other casualty, and from theft, when such losses are not 
compensated for by Insurance or otherwise. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, in line 22, after the 
word “ otherwise,” to insert: 

Provided, That of such ‘oss or losses sustained in trade, or specula- 
tive transactions not in trade, from the same or any kind of propert 
acquired before March 1, 1913, ae such proportion shall be e 
as the time between March 1, 1913, aud the date of sale bears to the 
entire time between the date of acquisition and the date of sale. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be- 
ginning on line 22 go over for a little while, until I can see the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before that is done, Mr. President, I will 
state that by an error the proviso to which the Senator refers 
is wrong as it appears in the bill. That is to say, an amend- 
ment to a previous part of the bill was adopted, and it ought 
to have been carried forward to this point, but it was not car- 
ried here. In order that it may be, I move now to strike out 
the amendment beginning on line 22, page 12, to and including 
line 4, on page 13, and insert in lieu of it the matter which I send 
to the desk. It is a mere failure to carry the amendment for- 
ward to this place, and I think if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will pay attention to the amendment he will find thut it. 
meets what is in his mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrorn in the chair). 
The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the proviso on pages 12 and 13 


insert : 

Provided, That for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of such 
loss or losses sustained in trade or speculative transactions not in 
trade from the same or any kind of property acquired before March 1, 
1913, ‘the fair market ce or value of such property as of March 1, 
1913, shall be the for determining the amount of such loss or 
losses sustained. 

Mr. PENROSE. It ought to be “accrued,” not “acquired.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; acquired“ is the right word. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the amendment I had in mind. I 
thought the chairman of the committee had it, and that is 
where I made my mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 4, to insert: 


Fifth. In transactions entered into for profit but not connected with 
his business or trade the losses actually sustained therein during the 
year to an amount not exceeding the profits arising therefrom. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, this presents the same propo- 
sition I had in mind a few moments ago on page 9, but on 
page 9 it was not a committee amendment, and therefore was 
not a subject of inquiry at this time. On page 9 a provision 
is made with respect to the residents of the country. In the 
committee amendment, on page 13, lines 5 ‘to 8, substantially 
similar language is used with respect to nonresidents. In 
both eases this is the point presented. A č 

In providing for deductions that may be made out of incomes 
it is stated thut the losses sustained in the business of the 
individual will be deducted. There is no objection to that, but 
then these two paragraphs present this distinction. The com- 
mittee recommend and the House recommended that losses sus- 
tained outside of the individual's regular business or profes- 
sion will not be allowed as a credit or deducted except in so 
far as the individual has made profits from his outside busi- 
nesses or ventures. 
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Assuming that a man is a farmer and purchases stock in 
2 corporation, a perfectly legitimate investment but not a part 
of his business, if he should sustain a loss on that stock he 
would not be credited under this provision unless he had made 
a profit from other like outside ventures. To give a concrete 
example, if a farmer, in the operation of his farm, or a- busi- 
ness man, in the conduct of his business, made $10,000 profit, 
and if, owing to an unfortunate investment in stock, not neces- 
sarily a speculative investment on the exchange, but if he made 
n loss on a legitimate stock investment of two or three thou- 
sand dollars, he is not permitted to deduct that from his gross 
profits, although, as a matter of fact, in the given case his actual 
net income for the year is $7,000, 

It is difficult in my mind to justify such a limitation, and 
I move that the amendment of the committee be further amended 
by striking out all after the word “year,” on line 7, page 13, 
so that it will read: 

Fifth. In transactions entered into for profit, but not connected with 
his business or trade, the losses actually sustained therein during the 
year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the present law admits of 
no deductions whatsoever in these cases. We thought that 
was rather too drastic. These are transactions entered into for 
profit but not connected with the taxpayer's business or trade. 
It is intended to provide for speculative profits and speculative 
losses. 

In the present law now no deduction for any losses of that 
character is made at all. We thought it right to give a reduc- 
tion, but we thought it also right to limit the deduction to the 
amount of the speculative transaction, an amount not exceeding 
the profit arising therefrom. Otherwise we were afraid that we 
would open the door to rather extensive frauds upon the revenue. 

When a man comes up and says that while he made an income 
of $10,000 in his business in some speculative enterprise, he lost 
$12,000, or if he says he made $10,000 in his business and in 
some speculative enterprise he lost $10,000, it is right hard to 
determine whether he has or has not, because in his regular busi- 
ness he keeps no books concerning these outside transactions. 

That was the reason of the committee. I see myself, person- 
ally speaking, a good deal in what the Senator from New York 
says, but the House thought this way about it, and we thought 
this way about it, and I think, upon the whole, it is better to 
leave the provision as it is, and in that way not run the risk 
which the Treasury Department fears, which is that it may 
lead to extensive frauds upon the revenue. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why does the Senator say this is in- 
tended to cover merely speculative business when as a matter 
of fact it must refer to any character of business? There are 
a great many persons who may have a dozen different kinds of 
business in which they are engaged, and there might be one 
transaction in which such a person would be engaged in any 
particular year that was not what we generally understand to 
be speculative. Why should he not be allowed to deduct his 
osses? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may be true that a man may have sev- 
eral sorts of business and if he has then each business is his 
business or trade. If, for example, as used to be the case, I 
were both a farmer and a lawyer, farming would have been just 
as much my business as law and law just as much my business 
as farming, and I would have made a return according to the 
other provisions of the bill with the deductions therein provided 
without this limitation, both in connection with my law busi- 
ness, which was my business, and in connection with my farming 
business, which was my business. In those cases I would have 
law-firm books on one side and farm books upon the other. This 
is not intended to provide for cases like that. 

If under those circumstances I had gone out and concluded 
to take a flier.in the market by buying or selling some futures 
or had concluded to buy certain stocks of some sort which were 
sold upon the exchange, transactions fugitive in their character, 
not connected with my regular business in either of its two 
phases, then the present law allowed no deduction at all abso- 
lutely. This will permit a deduction for losses sustained in 
a poker game even, but to let a man deduct unlimited poker 
losses or unlimited losses by gambling upon the exchange, when 
it is impossible almost to find it out from any record testimony, 
from any books which he keeps in connection either with his 
one business or his other business, the Treasury thought and 
we thought was going a little too far. A man may very well 
be a Member of the Senate and a lawyer, a farmer, and a mine 
operator. That is the case with one gentleman who sits upon the 


floor of the Senate. This is not intended to cover that. It is 
ras sees to interfere with that. It has never been so con- 
strued. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senator again, suppose, as the Senator suggests, he is 
engaged in the business of farming and also as an attorney, 
and that he should conclude at one particular time that he 
could make a little money by buying cattle and shipping them 
to the Chicago market; and, after he had bought the cattle, 
which is not his ordinary line of business, and shipped them 
the market would suddenly drop in Chicago, and he would lose 
instead of making, could he, under the provision of the bill as 
it now stands, deduct that loss, that not being his regular line 
of business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think not, except up to the limit herein 
defined. His losses in business would be deducted to the amount 
but not exceeding the profits which he had made in the cuttle 
transaction to which the Senator referred. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose he made but one shipment, and 
he learns his lesson in cattle buying by that and does not con- 
tinue it any further, and he has made a loss. It is a legitimate 
business; it is not speculative. Why should he not be allowed 
to deduct that loss from whatever he might have made either 
out of his farm or out of his law business? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have stated the reason to the best of my 
ability. I have some sympathy with the amendment, but, upon 
the whole, we thought that, balancing the chance of fraud upon 
the revenue against injustices which would very seldom hap- 
pen, it was better to put in this limitation. That is all I can 


say. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN, Mr. President, apparently the only objec- 
tion which occurs to the Senator from Mississippi, who has this 
branch of the bill under control, is that there might be an 
attempt to evade the law. Attempts will be made not only 
under this feature of the law but under other provisions; and 
we all have confidence in the intelligent and efficient administra- 
tion of the law by the Treasury Department. In the extreme 
ease the Senator from Mississippi suggests, where the return 
of a citizen showed profit for the year, he might say he specu- 
lated on the exchange and he lost it, but he would be re- 
quired at the instance of the Treasury Depurtment to give the 
details of the transaction, the broker’s house through which he 
dealt, and to give such other evidence as would satisfy the de- 
partment that the deduction was a legitimate one and should 
be made, : 

Of course there is the other extreme case the Senator sug- 
gests, that some person eager to evade the law might say he lost 
a large part of the profits in some form of gambling; but I 
think we could leave it to the officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to sift out and examine those cases where such pleas were 
made. Surely the honest and worthy citizen should not have a 
burden improperly and unwisely placed upon him because of 
the danger of some disreputable citizen at some time to evade 
the law. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Under this Senate committee amendment, 
if a man generally was engaged in a stock-brokerage business, 
he, of course, would deduct his losses from his profits; but the 
man who is individually dealing with that firm in an occasional 
way would not have that privilege. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. He would not have that privilege. 

Mr. POMERENE. That certainly does not seem to be fair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have said all I desire to say. I do not 
care much about it. I ask for a vote, unless some one else wishes 
to be heard. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from New York, who I assume is the author of the pro- 
posal to amend 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest if the word “lawful ” were inserted 
between “in” and “ transactions,” in line 5, some of the dan- 
gers suggested by the Senator from Mississippi would disappear. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I gladly accept that suggestion. I think it 
may remove all the objections the Senator from Mississippi has 
to provide that in lawful transactions the losses here incurred 
may be deducted from the profits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 13, line 5, after the word “in,” and 
before the word “ transactions,” insert “lawful,” so as to read: 

In lawful transactions entered into for profit. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. And strike out at the end of the paragraph 
the words “to an amount not excceding the profits arising 
therefrom.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question fs on the nmend- 
ment offered by the Senater from New York to the amendment 
In line 7 to strike out the words “to an amount not exceeding 
the profits arising therefrom.” 


Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to suggest further that it would be 
very unwise to adopt the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York, although I am in entire sympathy with it, 
unless it is understood that a similar amendment will be made 

to the House text, which covers citizens of the United States. 
Mx. O'GORMAN. I gave notice that I would make such a 
motion to amend. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not in order now. It will come up 
later. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That ought to be understood, because we 
ought not te treat aliens any better than we treat our own people. 
Nx. WILLIAMS. If it is adopted here it will be adopted 
there. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York to the amendment of the 
committee: 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. So that we may not have to go over this 
again, with the approval, I hope, of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, T ask unanimous consent—— p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from New 
York wait until we see what becomes.of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa: to insert the word “ lawful.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall, of course, right now have to with- 
hold my consent to the unanimous consent asked by the Sena- 
tor from New York, because it would set a bad precedent. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Very good’; I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: But undoubtedly that will be done, and 
the committee itself will have no objection. If it is adopted in 
one place, it should be adopted in the other. 

Mr. GORMAN. I desire to ask whether the word “ lawful” 
was inserted in line 5. 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER. It has not been adopted yet. 
That is the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GORMAN. I accept it as a part of my amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I ask unanimous consent that the word 
“lawful ” be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, T have a further amendment to 
offer to the amendment. In line 5 I move to strike out the words 
“entered into for profit but.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 13, line 5, strike out the words 
“entered into for profit but,” so as to read: 


In lawful transactions not connected with his. business or trade. 


Mr. OLIVER. I do not see why these deductions should be 
confined to transactions entered into for profit. A man may 
incur serious losses in transactions that he enters into not for 
profit. He may, for instance, be an indorsor for his: neighbor 
to the extent of a thousand dollars and be compelled to pay it; 
his neighbor may become bankrupt. There is no intention of 
profit in the original transaction, but the loss happens neverthe- 
less. I think, therefore, he should be allowed to deduct for 
legitimate losses that arise from lawful transactions, whether 
tor profit or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think that that would be 
going almost too far. If we struck out here “entered into for 
profit” and it read “lawful transactions,” then it is a perfectly 
lawful transaction for a man to give a charity hospital $100,000. 

Mr. OLIVER. No, Mr. President, that is not a lawful trans- 
action 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a lawful transaction. It is a perfectly 
lawful transaction. 

Mr. OLIVER. No sane man would call that a loss in speaking 
of losses. You can trust the Government officials to see that no 
deductions are made except for losses: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would be a loss when he came to estimate 
his net income during the year. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator from Mississippi surely knows 
better than that. If a man makes a gift—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi surely never 
knows anything better than what he says. He has the honor 
always of saying what he thinks, and if he makes a mistake it 
is because he does not know better. If a man had an annual 
income of $10,000 and gave away $5.000 of it, my opinion is 
that under that cluuse, as it would stand after your amendment, 
he could deduct it. Transaction“ is a very broad word. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I have far less respect for 
the opinion of the Senator from Mississippi than I had before 
he made that assertion, because I can not concelve how any- 
r could for a moment contend that such a thing as that was 
a loss, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in reply to the rather 

Mr. OLIVER. I rather think when the Senator from Missis- 
sippi comes to carefully consider what he has said he will re- 
consider his opinion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may or may not be. I am in the 
habit to reconsider a thing when I find a good reason to come 
to a different conclusion. But in reply to the little side re- 
mark made by the Senator from Pennsylvania, the Senator’s 
opinion of my ability is a matter of no consequence at all to 
me—not the slightest. 

Mr. OLIVER. I can say, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my opinion. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator’s opinion of me is a matter of 
great consequence. I would highly regard the Senator’s opinion 
of me. I know, of course, that my opinion of him may not be 
considered so highly in his mind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. F never would be discourteous enough to 
say just what the Senator a moment ago said, and if I were 
discourteous enough, then I would put myself where he ought 
not to have any regard for my opinion. But let us go on with 
this matter. I think we had better let it go just as it Is, 
and if I should afterwards change my mind about it, I can 
change it before we get through it in conference as well as now. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am willing to let it go at that. I wish to 
say before I take my seat that if anything I have said to the 
Senator or concerning him could be construed into anything 
like discourtesy, it was not so intended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will not be outdone in 
courtesy. Now the Senator's opinion of me becomes a matter of 
very much consequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania withdraw his amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. OLIVER. For the present I withdraw it, with the un- 
derstanding that I can offer it again before the ¢onsideration 
of the bill is concluded. : 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. will not withdraw it, and I rather think that the 
Senator from Mississippi will be in accord as to the meaning 
of the language after they perhaps read it with a little more 
care. If the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
favorably considered the provision will then simply read, speak- 
ing of deductions: 

Fifth. In lawful transactions not connected with his business or 
trade, the losses actually sustained therein during the year. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania properly said, a citizen 
may lose a great part of his year’s profit in a transaction into- 
which he did not enter for the purpose of profit. The Senator 
from Mississippi seems to be under the impression that possibly 
a benefaction might be deducted at the end of the year as an 
item which should be deducted. I do not quite see how the 
Senator reaches that view, because no court, in my judgment, 
would ever hold that a gift or a benefaction could be embraced 
among the losses sustained by the individual during the year. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. May I suggest to the Senator that the idea 
would be carried out if the paragraph should be made to read 
as follows: 

In lawful business transactions not connected with his regular busi- 
ness or trade. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I have no objection to that. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The word “transactions” by itself means 


anything. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think it is greatly improved by the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Instead of “regular,” would you take the 
word “ordinary”? 

Mr: CHILTON. Either one would make the distinction be- 
tween.a private transaction, so to speak, and the regular busi- 
ness, 

Mr: O'GORMAN. Very good; that is quite satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does. the Senator from West 
Virginia offer that as an amendment? 

Mr. CHILTON. I offer tnat amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. It ought to be clearly understood. I ask 


the attention of the Senator from West Virginia and the Sena- 
tor from New York and the Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
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then I will ask unanimous consent that the amendments shall 
be considered, reading as follows: 


Fifth. In lawful business transactions entered into but not connected 
with his regular business or trade, the losses actually sustained therein 
during the year. 


Mr. O’GORMAN, Do you strike out “entered into“? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. No: it is not necessary to st: ke that out. 
They have to enter into them. It does not make any difference. 


In lawful business transactions entered into but not connected with 
his regular business or trade, the losses actually sustained therein 
during the year. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. That is satisfactory to me. E 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent that that may be 
inserted in lieu of what appears as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the amendment as printed in the 
text, on page 13, lines 5 to 8, inclusive, insert: 

Fifth. In lawful business transactions entered into but not connected 


with his regular business or trade, the losses actually sustained therein 
during the year. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 13, line 9, to change the side title from “ Fifth“ to“ Sixth.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 13, to change the 
side title from“ Sixth“ to“ Seventh.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 15, after the word 
“trade,” to strike out: 


And in the case of mines within the United States, including oil wells 
or gas wells, a reasonable allowance for depletion of ores and of other 
natural deposits, not to exceed 5 per cent of the gross value at the 
mine of the output for the year for which the computation is made; 
and in the case of timber within the United States, a reasonable allow- 
ance for stumpage not in excess of the cost of, or capital actually in- 
vested in, the timber sold or removed during the year for which the 
return is made, but with respect to timber purch prior to March 1 
1913, a reasonable allowance not in excess of the fair cash value o 
such timber on March 1, 1913. 


And to insert: 


(a) In the case of oll and gas wells a reasonable allowance for actual 
reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by the flush flow, 
but by the settled production or regular flow under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; (b) in the case 
of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion thereof not to exceed the 
market value in the mine of the product thereof which has been mined 
and sold during the year for which the return and computation are 
made; (c) and in the case of timber a reasonable allowance for 16 
age not in excess of the market value of the standing timber actually 
sawed rig sold during the year for which such return and computation 
are made, 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I will state that this amendment 
is similar to the one which my colleague [Mr. Penrose] asked 
to have passed over temporarily, and I suggest that this also go 
over, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. This is identically a similar 
amendment, and therefore we will pass it over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “ Personal exemption,” on page 15, after line 1, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 7 (a). That for the purpose of the normal tax only, there shall 
be allowed as an exemption in the nature of a deduction from the 
amount of the net income of each individual 3 the sum of 
$3,000: except where such person is the head of a ‘amily, when the 
said exemption shal! be $4, : Provided, That the aggregate net in- 
come of all the members of any er composed of one or both parents 
and one or more minor children, or o. husband and wife living together, 
shall, for the purpose of the normal tax only, constitute one taxable 
income to be returned by, and taxed to, the husband or the head of 
said family, and the tax thereon shall be payable by such husband, or 
head of the family, but if not paid by him may be enforced against any 
person whose income is included in the assessment; but the member 
of the family who pays the tax shall have the legal right of reimburse- 
ment against each other member of the family in the proportion that 
the net income of such other member bears to the combined net in- 
come: Provided further, That the wife may elect to make an inde- 
pendent return of income derived from her separate estate, in which 
case she shall be entitled to an exemption of $2,000, and the husband 
to an exemption of $2,000; but the total exemption to husband, wife, 
and minor children living together shall in no case exceed $4,000: 
Provided further, That guardians or trustees shall be allowed to make 
this personal exemption as to income derived from the property of 
which such guardian or trustee has cha in favor of each ward or 
cestui que trust: Provided further, That in no event shall a ward or 
cestui gue trust be allowed a greater personal exemption than $3,000 
or $4,000, as provided in this paragraph, from the amount of net 
income received from all sources. 


And insert: 


Sec. 7 (a). That there shall be deducted from the amount of the 
net income of each of said persons, ascertained as provided herein, the 


sum of $3.000, plus $1,000 additional if the pereon making the retnrn 
be a married man with a wife living with him, or plus the sum of 
$1,000 additional if the person making the return be a married woman 
with a husband living with her; but in no event shall this additional 
— pies of $1,000 deducted by both a hushand and a wife: Pro- 
vided, That only one deduction of 84.000 shall be made from the 
aggregate income of both husband and wife when living together: Pro- 
ded further. That ardians or trustees shall be allowed to make 
this personal exemption as to income derived from the property of 
which such guardian or trustee has charge in favor of each ward or 
cestul que trust: Provided further, That in no event shal] a ward or 
cestui que trust be allowed a ter personal exemption than $3,000 
or, if married, $4,000, as provided in this paragraph, from the amount 
of net income received from all sources. 
Mara UNDERWOOD and Mr. WADSWORTH addressed the 
‘hair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain 
the Senate for any length of time, but I move to strike from this 
paragraph the words “four thousand dollars” wherever they 
occur, and to insert “ three thousand dollars,” and to strike out 
the word “ three” and to insert two“ where the word“ three“ 
occurs. The purpose of my amendment is to reduce the exemp- 
tion from the imposition of the income tax from $4,000 for mar- 
ried men and $3,000 for unmarried men to $3,000 for married men 
and to $2,000 for unmarried men. 

Mr. President, I am thoroughly in favor of an income tax; I 
do not think there is any tax that can be so well justified as an 
income tax, because it fairly distributes the burdens of taxa- 
tion; and I am for it because it does equalize the burdens of taxa- 
tion. A tax of 1 per cent on $1,000 after a man has $3,000 ex- 
empt to him, is not a great burden; in other words, if my 
amendment prevails, if a man has an income of $4.000, under 
the terms of this bill—I had in mind the original bill when I 
spoke a moment ago—there is a normal tax of 2 per cent, and a 
man with an income of $4,000 under the terms of this bill, if he 
is a married man, is exempt from all income taxation to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I recognize the fact that all men pay the indirect tax, the 
tariff tax and the internal-revenue taxes. That burden is very 
heavy on the poor man, but I contend that a man with an income 
of $4,000 is not a poor man. He may not be a rich man, but he 
is not a poor man. 

If you adopt my amendment, a man with an income of 54.000 
a year will have to pay $20 a year to the Federal Government 
to support it. His property is protected; his life is protected; 
and I believe it will equalize this tax to a greater degree if this 
amendment is adopted than if the language is allowed to stand 
as it now is in the bill. 

I stood for this proposition when the original bill was en 
acted, but had to yield because I was outvoted. So far as I am 
personally concerned, I do not believe that the burdens of taxa- 
tion ought to be oppressive; but I believe that all men, except 
the very poor, ought to be willing to pay a reasonable share of 
the burden of taxation to support their Government. I think it 
makes better citizens of them. 

When you consider that more than one-half of all the families 
in the United States live on an income of a thousand dollars a 
year, I think it is idle to say that a man who has $4,000 a year 
income is a poor man, or that a man who has $4,000 a year 
income ought not to be willing to pay some share of the burdens 
of this Government. 

I think, if this amendment were adopted, Mr. President, it 
would make this law more satisfactory than it would otherwise 
be. The great burden of this tax falls on the wealth of the 
country, and properly so; I do not object to that. I think the 
great wealth of the country receives the greater protection 
under an income tax, and that it ought to pay a large percentage 
in the support of the Government; but if you leave this bill as 
it stands, with all men who are married exempt from taxation 
unless they have over 84.000 of income, and all men who are un- 
married exempt, unless they have $3,090 of income, you are 
narrowing down the scope of the men who are required to pay 
these taxes to between four hundred and five hundred thousand 
individual citizens of the United States. 

We have 100,000,000 people; and if you exclude from any 
participation in this tax and in the support of the Government 
99,500,000 people, you put the burden on a half million people. 
If that half million people have enough property that is pro- 
tected, I do not object to their paying the tax, and -they ought 
to pay it, but when you narrow them out in such small num- 
bers, they will naturally feel apprehensive that they will be 
singled out in the future to have their property confiscated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER, If the Senator’s amendment is agreed to, 
will the Senator state the additional number that will be reached 
by virtue of that change in the law? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not the facts. I wish I could 
state to the Senator the number. It will not very greatly in- 
crease the number, I admit, 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will practically double the number, 
will it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am informed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Smir], who has looked into the matter, that it 
will probably double the number, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; it will probably double the number. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But it will not greatly increase the 
revenue. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, that would 
leave 99,000,000 exemptions even then? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would leave 99,000,000 outside. 

Mr. SMITH of Gecrgia. When the Senator from Alabania 
says 99,000,000 he includes women and children, of course? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If you really treat it from the 
standpoint of the heads of families, the figures would be vastly 
different. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is true; but I am talking about 
population. Of course, women are taxed, and they have to pay 
the income tax; and children are taxed, and they have to pay the 
income tax if they have incomes sufficiently large. The women 
may not have as much to pay as the men, or the children may 
not have as much to pay as the men, but they are ail included; 
they all have to pay if they have the incomes. So it comes down 
practically, under the present law, to less than half a million, 
aus you have got this bill written, and to less than a million if 
my amendment is adopted; but you would thereby give stability 
to the law, you would give more confidence and get more con- 
sent on the part of the men who must pay this tax if they felt 
that there was a small portion of this tax being imposed in 
communities in the United States where it will reflect public 
sentiment against the injustices that might be done them in the 
future. That is all there is in it; and I believe it is a wise 
thing to do. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor is saying, and I venture to interrupt him, because I should 
like to hear, before he takes his seat, what his view is of a sug- 
gestion to extend this proposition still further and to reduce 
the exemption limit to, say, a thousand dollars, and make the 
tax upon incomes, say, between $4,000 and $1,000 only 1 per cent, 
my idea being not to put a burdensome tax upon small incemes, 
but as far as possible to give all citizens the opportunity to 
contribute to the support of the Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I will say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that I would myself cheerfully vote for an 
amendment to tax all incomes between $1,000 and $4,000 at the 
rate of 1 per cent and let the law go on as it is; but I think the 
proposition which I have made is more likely to be adopted, I 
prefer to have a vote on that proposition, because I think that 
is a logical move in the right direction. I am informed that if 
my amendment were adopted it would add to the revenues of 
the Government $3,000,000, which is a fair amount of revenue, 
an amount that should be considered; but it is not the amount 
that I have offered the proposition to meet; it is to give sta- 
bility and life and confidence to this great piece of legislation 
that we are considering. I do not believe that the man who is 
paying a tax on $100,000 of income will object to the paying of 
the tax or the system nearly as much if he feels that he is going 
to be treated on a fair basis, and that he will have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the American people, and all the American 
people down the line to be able to respond to the sentiment, as 
he will if he is put out in a small class by himself where he 
feels that he is in the power of any Congress to confiscate his 
property. I do not believe that the Congress is going to com 
fiscate his property; but you leave the man who is put in a 
small class by himself and taxed where he feels he is in danger 
of confiscation. 

I think that this income tax is a great piece of legislation; it 
is a piece of legislation along the right lines in the interest of 
the masses of the American people. It ought to be popularized, 
and not only popularized at the bottom, but it ought to be popu- 
larized at the top to make it stable and a part of the existing 
financial system of our Government. 

The best way to give it stability is, within reasonable limita- 
tions, to let it extend at fair and reasonable rates to men who 
ean afford to carry their share of the burden of this Govern- 
ment. I do not believe it is going to be unpopular to reduce the 


exemption. Point me to a man in a local community having an 


independent income of $4,000 who comes out and attacks this 
bill because he is called upon to pay the Government of the 
United States $20 a year to support the Government and I will 
show you a man in that community whose neighbors will point 
at him the finger of scorn. 

I do not believe the amendment I have offered, if agreed to, 
will make the bill unpopular; I believe it will popularize the bill, 
and, more than that, I believe it is right. I have therefore pro- 
posed the amendment and hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
has some of his figures wrong. He has spoken about 500,000 
people paying the present income tax, but he forgets that when a 
man has an exemption of $4,000, that man has a family. From 
the returns of the Treasury there are 282,806 families paying 
this tax, and if a family is composed of a man and wife and 
three children there would be 1,110,000 people, in round num- 
bers, paying the tax in that class alone, if it be supposed that 
the wife and children must, of course, contribute their share 
of the burden of taxation levied upon the husband. Then there 
are 75,000 individuals paying the tax, and then there are some- 
thing like 3,000,000 stockholders in 190,000 corporations in this 
country who pay the tax, because when a corporation pays it 
their dividends are necessarily that much less, But leaving 
out that, which is a minor consideration, the Senator says that 
he wants to equalize the burden of taxation. That is well ex- 
pressed and that is the wish, I take it, of everybody. In other 
words, it is desired to make men pay taxes in proportion to their 
ability to pay taxes. Solon, of Athens, about a thousand years 
before Christ, made a very good short speech in favor of a grad- 
uated income tax upon the theory, to turn it into American coin- 
age, that if a man had to pay 10 per cent upon $50 of annual 
income, he paid out of his necessities; if he paid 10 per cent 
upon $500, he paid out of his comforts; and if he paid 10 per 
cent upon $100,000, let us say, he would only pay out of his 
luxuries; and even of the income tax as now graduated that is 
true. Those at the bottom pay out of their necessities; a little 
higher up they pay out of their comforts; and still higher up 
they pay out of their luxuries only. We have sought by the 
graduation only to reduce that characteristic, which is almost 
essential to the taxation itself. A 

The Senator says that every man ought to bear his burden of 
taxation and feel proud, too, that he has a part in sustaining the 
Government which protects him. I agree to that, and every 
man in this country, except paupers, pays his share of the 
taxes—I mean, he pays a share; it may or it may not be his 
share. Every man who wears a hat or a coat, every man who 
buys a thing that has an import duty on it pays his share. 
Every man who indulges in a single article which is subject to 
an internal-revenue tax pays a tax. Every poor farmer in the 
State of Mississippi, with 1 mule and 80 acres of land, pays 
more tax in proportion to his ability to pay than the richest 
man in New York does. 

If this were the only tax that a man paid in the United States, 
the Senator from Alabama would be right; but this is not the 
only tax that he pays. He pays his import taxes; he pays his 
internal-revenue taxes; he pays his State and county and 
municipal taxes; he pays his water rates; he pays his light 
rate; he pays every rate that he must pay. He does not get 
his transportation upon the railroads or the street railways any 
cheaper than the richest man in the world; in other words, 
the amount which must come out of his pocket every year, and 
especially taxation expenses, is already greater in proportion 
for the married man, with children and a wife, who does not 
possess an income of over $4,000 a year, than for any other man 
under this income tax. His sacrifice is greater in proportion 
to what he receives. 

I said a moment ago that if this were the only tax, the Senator 
would be right; and I meant by that he would be right in his 
main proposition that everybody ought to pay something to 
the support of the Government; but even there he would not 
be right, because he would be absolutely illogical. There is 
not a particle of logic in making the argument which he makes 
and then stopping at $3.000 for a family or $2,000 for a single 
person. If he is to follow out the logic of his observations, 
then he wants no exemption at all. If by this tax alone we can 
equalize the taxation burden, then there ought to be no ex- 
emption, and the man who gets only $100 a year ought to pay 
50 cents of it or a dollar of it, and the man who gets only $10 
a year ought to pay a nickel of it, or whatever the tax might be. 

There is another objection to it, Mr. President. An income 
tax has only one disadvantage, and that is in its administra- 
tion. In its administration it is a troublesome tax to the 
taxpayer. It requires him to go into all of his business, and the 
fewer number of people you can make do that without doing 
injustice to those who are taxed, the less trouble and worry 
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and espionage there is to be endured by the citizens of the | go out from New York; but the activities of those corporations 


United States. 

Mr. President, if a man has a wife and seven children—and 
he ought to have that many—or a wife and five children even, 
and has only $4,000 a year, it is about all that he can do to 
clothe and educate them properly, without burdening him with 
further taxes added to the taxes with whieh he is already bur- 
dened, If he uses tobacco, or if he is a poor man and takes 
his glass of beer—on a dozen articles on which an internal- 
revenue tax is levied—he must pay his share of it; and he must 
pay his share of every other tax levied. I doubt if Mr. Rocke- 
feller, with his habits of dress, pays any more import duty per 
annum than a mechanic who earns $75 a month, so far as dress 
is concerned. 

It seems to me we have got this about right, and we had 
better leave it right where it is and not let the income-tax col- 
lector enter the household of as many more people as would 
be involved. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I desire to say a word. One 
might infer from the attitude of the Senator from Mississippt 
[Mr. Wretraars} on this proposition that he thinks a citizen 
earning no more than $4,000 a year should at certain times be 
treated as a ward of the Nation. A man who earns $4,000 a 
year is generally regarded as very fortunate. As has been 
stated by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop], more 
than one-half of the households in the United States subsist on 


salaries or incomes of less than $1,000 a year, and the house- |. 


hold that has a $4,000 income is well circumstanced. I am sure 
the Senator from Mississippi would not say that men in his 
State who earn $4,000 a year are poor men. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi never has 
said that. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I rather suspect that they would regard 
themselves as very weil to do. 

The great objection to this system, as we have attempted to 
administer it in the present law and in the proposed law, is the 
gross inequality whieh has received the sanction of the Ameri- 
can Government. Equality of citizenship was the fundamental 
basis upon which this Government was reared and upon which 
it maintained itself for over a century. 

We have taken what I regard as one of the most efficient 
methods, if not the most efficient method of taxation, namely, 
an income tax; but we have so restricted and hedged it about 
as to make jt a burden on less than one-half of 1 per cent of the 
American people. I have no fault with the system which will 
make wealth bear its just burden of the expenses of a great 
Government, because the man of wealth derives a greater 
Measure of pretection and benefit from our Government than is 
derived by the man without wealth; and F have during the 
administration of the present law heard no man of wealth 
object to the tax he pays; but I have heard many of them 
regret that the American Congress should pass a taw with 
pauperizing tendencies, telling 99} per cent of the American 
people: We have devised a plan, we have conceived a method 
by which we can make you immune from the burdens of taxa- 
tion; we will take it in large quantities from those who have.” 

How does this system work out? Under the existing income- 
tax law you have taken more from the single State of New 
York than has been taken from all of the combined States in the 
South and west of the Mississippi River. There is something 
wrong under our form of Government when such inequalities 
are possible. and I am deeply impressed with the thought that 
we are weakening the foundations of our Government when 
we are making millions of our citizens understand that while 
they may enjoy all the advantages they are to be exempt from 
the responsibilities of Government. 

I agree with the Senator from Alabama. In my judgment, 
the exemption should be reduced so that in the case of a family 
ft will be not to exceed $2,000, and in the case of an individual 
without a family not to exceed $1,000. But I am also im- 
pressed with the fact that there may be more likelihood of mak- 
ing the moderate change which he recommends than the larger 
change which the facts would seem to justify. I shall vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, just one word, and then, so 
far as I am concerned, I should like to have a vote; and that 
word only to answer one point made by the Senator from New 
York, It is made not now for the first time, but all the time. 
Another Senator from New York—Mr. Root—when we first 
adopted the income tax some years ago, made the same point, 
that New York paid the income tax. 

Well, New York does not. It just so happens that New York 
is a great metropolis, and it just so happens that nearly all the 
great, rich corporations have their headquarters in New York; 
and it just so happens, therefore, that the income-tax returns 


are zt confined to New York. Their activities extend from 
the wakes to the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
the people everywhere pay their share of what they earn. 

It reminds me that once I heard a man say that Kentucky 
paid a great, big, enormous share of the internal-revenue taxes 
beeause she produced so much tobacco and so much whisky. 
The truth was, of course, that the man who drank the whisky 
or smoked or chewed the tobacco paid the tax, and these were 
the mere intermediaries; and New York is a mere intermedi- 
ary—that is all. Why, if the people in New York City were 
eonfined to the Incomes which they earn from purely New York 
City enterprises—they could not be, beeause they would all go 
broke, so far as that is concerned—but if those of them who 
were left after they were confined to that paid an income tax 
you would see at onee that this fallacy would disappear of its 
own force. The tax is not sectional. 

A corporation having its headquarters in New York owns a 
railroad in Mississippi. A man in New York owns a majority 
of the stock. He pays the tax, but the railroad is down in 
Mississippi. It is lu Alabama. It runs through to Florida. A 
copper mine has its headquarters up in New York and the tax 
is paid at that colleetor’s office, but the mine that earns the 
money is down in Arizona; and so with the coal mine which is 
down in West Virginia, perhaps, or the silver mine which is in 
Colorado. 

We ought to have a sureease of that sort of talk. New York 
is not taxed to death nor abused, and it never has been. It is 
the great reservoir toward which the earnings of the American 
people are concentrated for distribution again and in which 
they are handled. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think what the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WIHIAuSs] has just said is absolutely true, 
but I do not think it militates against the argument of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] with regard to the 
lowering of the exemption. It may or may not be true, but in 
theory it is practically the accepted doctrine that men interest 
themselves in the financial affairs of their government in pro- 
portion as they are made to bear its burdens directly. 

The great objection that I have always had to indirect taxa- 
tion is that it deprives the citizen øf that consciousness of con- 
tribution which is essential to the stimulating of his interest in 
the method în whieh the revenues are expended. I think, too, 
it is democratic to make direet taxes not only the chief source— 
and, if it were possible, the only source—of Government reye- 
nue, but also to distribute them as far as possible, of course keep- 
ing in mind the general principle of equality. The more men 
are burdened with direct taxes in this country—and of course 
they all receive the protection of the Government—the more 
likely it will be that some movement in the direction of that 
economy which we all preach, but which none of us practice, 
will be observable in the administration of pubtie affairs. 

I am heartily in favor of this reduction. My one eriticism of 
it would be that the reduction is not enough; and I think it was 
a great mistake which the Senate committee made two years ago 
when, instead of accepting the House rates, we substituted for 
them the rates which are in the present law and whieh are in 
the pending bill. 

I shali vote for the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment of, the 
committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the yeas and nays are going to be called, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Asburst Kern Pittman Smoot 
Bankhead Lane Pomerene Sterling 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Stone 
Chilton M eed Taggart 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Robinson Thomas 
Cummins yers Saulshury Thompson 
Fieteher Nelson Shafroth Underwood 
Gallinger Newlands Sheppard Vardaman 
Gronna O'Gorman Sherman Wadsworth 
Harding Oliver Simmons Warren 

urbes Overman Smith, Ariz. wi 
Husting Smith, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the names of the absentees be 


called. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of absentees. 
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The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Saara of South Carolina answered to his name when called. 

Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. DiettngHam entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, as I understand the situation, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] to reduce the income-tax 
exemptions from $4,000 to $3,000 for heads of families and from 
$3,000 to $2,000 for persons not heads of families, Do I under- 
stand correctly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I want to say something about 
that, and I promise brevity in saying it. Speaking for myself, 
I say frankly I am not out of sympathy with the idea embodied 
in the Senator’s motion, although wholly out of sympathy with 
the motion itself as offered at this time. I am of those who be- 
lieve that, as far as practicable, every man who enjoys the pro- 
tection of the Government should contribute to its support, and 
eontribute in the same way as others contribute; the rich and 
the poor in the same way, as far as practicable—every man ac- 
cording to his ability. I do not like the idea of creating by law, 
in any form of legislation, a class throughout the United 
States—that is, a class made up of rich people alone—upon 
whom the burden is imposed in some special sense of supporting 
the Government, exempting men of lesser means from the burden 
of taxation on particular lines. I would have any tax law we 
passed apply to everybody—that is, I would, if I could have my 
way, make every tax law universal in its application. I would 
have even the widow's mite contributed to the maintenance of 
the Government. I want all men and women to feel that when 
the Government needs money they are willing to contribute 
something, according to their means, even though it be but little. 
I am as much opposed to a tax-paying aristocracy as to any 
other kind of aristocracy. I stand for a democracy in sharing 
the privileges of government, and e converso I stand for a de- 
mocracy in sharing the burdens of government. I would not 
build up a class inflated with the idea that they were by law 
separated from the masses and clothed with some special dig- 
nity of supporting the national credit. 

Mr. President, I made a motion in the Committee on Finance, 
like that here made by the Senator from Alabama, to reduce 
this exemption from four thousand to three thousand dollars 
in the case of married people and from three thousand to two 
thousand dollars in the case of unmarried people. I venture 
to make this statement with some hesitancy, for it occurred in 
the committee room; but I make it because it concerns no other 
Senator but myself, and I am willing to have it known. But 
after a prolonged discussion in the committee no action was 
finally taken. I am, of course, speaking of the Democratic 
members of the committee. No final action was taken by the 
committee, and this provision as it came from the House of 
Representatives, copied from the existing law, was reported by 
the committee to the Democratic conference, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, by the authority of his colleagues 
on the committee, supplemented by the authority of his Demo- 
cratic colleagues in conference or caucus, reported this provi- 
sion of the bill to the Senate. 

I am not going to say much about this motion of my friend 
from Alabama. What he does is his business. He can take 
his own course; but I wish here now, in the beginning of the 
assaults I understand are to be made from this side under the 
Senator’s leadership upon this bill, to register my protest as a 
Democrat against such a course. It is whispered about the 
Chamber on this side that there is a combination of Democratic 
Senators who mean to pursue this obstructive course. We will 
see what we shall see. Mr. President, as I turn I look into the 
smiling faces of my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER], of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], and of 
my friend from Utah [Mr. Sasoor], all happy at the prospect of 
this accession to their forces. I wish here and now, in the 
beginning, to register a protest against this breakaway. 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri registers a protest. I wonder who he registers 
the protest with and against whom? And, forsooth, for what 
purpose does the Senator from Missouri register a protest? 
Has the Senate of the United States degenerated to a point 
where the individual Senators of this body must take orders 
from other Senators, forsooth, who may serve on committees 
because their constituencies have kept them for a number of 
years in this body? 

If that be the case, why should we proceed further with the 
consideration of the bill? Why not allow the Senator in charge 


of the measure to announce to the Senate what conclusions have 
been reached by those who assume to dictate the votes of other 
Senators, and let us close up our business at once and not delay 
final adjournment of this session? 

I have great respect for the men on the Finance Committee. 
They have done eurnest work, and hard work, and good work. 
I stated the other day that in the main I approve of the con- 
clusions they have reached; but I have never yet since I have 
been a member of a legislative body found that anybody had a 
right to protest against anether member of that body exercising 
his individual views as to what was best for his constituency 
and best for his country. 

I know of no reason whatever why the Committee on Finance, 
with all the good work it has done, should see fit to arrogate 
to itself the right to dictate to its colleagues on the floor of 
this Chamber. If the members of the committee desire to 
occupy that attitude, I want it distinctly understood now, for 
this time and for the future, that I do not recognize the right 
of any member of any committee to dictate to me my attitude 
on any legislative matter when I am trying to legislate for the 
best interests of the constituency I represent. 

I need not waste any further words about that, 
treason, make the most of it. 

Now, as to a Democratic eaucus, we have not had a Demo- 
cratic caucus. No man can question my loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic Party. In victory and in defeat I have stood by the 
Democratic flag. I have stood by the Democratic flag when 
there was no provender that came to my portion of the camp. 

When the Democratic Party wants to go into a binding caucus, 
though I do not believe that is the best way to legislate, and 
say that all men shall be bound on every question that comes 
before that caucus, I will bow my neck and accept the result. 
I have done so. I have done so this very week. 

It was easy for the Senator from Missouri to vote against the 
consideration of an immigration bill on the floor of the Senate 
when his attitude has always been against it. But my attitude 
has always been in favor of an immigration bill. I believe 
in it from my heart. I have voted for it a number of times. I 
voted to pass the immigration bill over President Taft's veto 
and I voted to pass the immigration bill over President Wilson’s 
veto, and I would do it again if I had an opportunity. When 
I went into a caucus that my colleagues said was binding and 
they took the responsibility and placed it on the Democratic 
Party of saying that they would not take up an immigration 
bill at this session of Congress, I unwillingly accepted the 
result, but I accepted it. 

I was invited into a conference on this bill. No binding 
resolution was passed. ‘The committee itself was not bound. 
The committee itself has offered amendments to this bill that 
were not proposed in caucus. Does the committee propose to 
arrogate to itself privileges which are not accorded to other 
Members of this body? If they do, I for one would like to 
know whence comes their authority. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think the committee 
has undertaken to present any amendment that it was not au- 
thorized to present by the caucus. The caucus after finishing 
the bill gave the committee rather broad powers with reference 
to forming it and with reference to changing certain titles of 
the bill. I do not think the Senator can say anything of that 
so 


Tf that is 


rt. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The caucus also gave to the member- 
ship of this House certain broad powers toward the amendment 
of the bill because they did not seek to limit them in their 
action. Does the Senator from North Carolina contend that 
there was any binding resolution passed in reference to this 
bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not contend that there was any 
binding resolution passed in reference to the bill; as a matter 
of fact there was none. But I wish to ask the Senator from 
Alabama does he think that the action of the caucus has no 
appealing force to members of the majority? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly, I think it has just that; it 
has an appealing force; and so far as I am concerned I follow 
that appealing force when it goes to lines that I think I can 
agree to. 

The committee has reported an amendment to this bill put- 
ting a tax on dyestuffs. Some of the rates under its amend- 
ment that the committee proposes to the bill run as high as 130 
and 140 per cent. They have written their dyestuff tax by 
giving free raw material, a slightly higher tax on intermediates, 
and a much higher tax on the finished product. They have not 
been content with that. They have adopted a compound duty, 
a specific duty and an ad valorem duty added together. If 


they had attempted with all the power resting in them to copy 
the Republican protective tariff bill, they could not have more 
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effectively done it, in my judgment, as to that one particular 
item. 

I am not now talking of the general scope of the bill, because, 
as I said the other day and I say it now, I approve of it. But 
does the Senator mean to say, does any Senator mean to say, 
that when I have stood for a lifetime as a Democrat. repudiating 
protection, standing for a tariff for revenue, that I should be 
bound to follow the committee or the caucus? It is persuasive 
force. If the Democratic caucus wants to bind me on Republican 
doctrine, let it declare that it is going to be a binding caucus, 
and then I will exercise the privilege whether I will separate 
myself permanently from that organization or aecept the result 
and bow to the desecration of Democratic principles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator has been and was for a long 
time a distinguished Member of the other House. The Senator 
was chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. The Senator 
held during his incumbency of that position a number of cau- 
cuses. I do not know what the rule there was, but my im- 
pression is that the committee regarded themselves as bound 
by the action of the caucus and the Democrats of the House 
regarded themselves as bound by the caucus. 

Now, we have had in the Senate a rule that when it was de- 
cided at the conclusion of the labors of the conference to make 
the bill under consideration a party measure, all Democrats, 
whether they were present in caucus or not, should be bound 
by that action. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator has just stated himself 
that this was not a binding caucus. 

Mr, SIMMONS, Just let me finish, if the Senator will par- 
don me a minute. On the other hand, we have held caucuses, 
and that was the case with this bill, where we discussed the 
subject in detail and took action upon the different proposi- 
tions embraced in the general project of legislation, and ad- 
journed without passing a binding resolution. But our custom 
has been that when Senators entered the caucus, participated 
in the debates, if they did not desire to be bound by the result 
of the action, they have, so far us I know, invariably announced 
in caucus that they would reserve the right upon the floor of 
the Senate to take such action with reference to that particular 
caucus action as they saw fit. 

Now, the Senator was present, I think, when the matter 
now under discussion was considered. I do not remember that 
the Senator announced that he would reserve the right of in- 
dependent action upon the floor of the Senate, but I do re- 
member that when the dyestuffs proposition was under con- 
sideration and was decided adversely to the contention and 
position of the Senator he did announce that upon that question 
he would pursue his own course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Carolina does 
not remember anything of the kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I may be mistaken, but that is my recollec- 
tion about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator says I am mistaken, I am 
mistaken; but my recollection is that way. I will ask the 
Senator if he did not make that statement? Some one made it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is not one single act the Senator 
has stated that is warranted by the fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will tell you why. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Let me ask the Senator 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS, If I am mistaken, I accept it. I admit the 
Senator’s recollection about that is better than mine, because 
he was an actor, rather than myself. But I will ask the Sena- 
tor if he did not say that with reference to some other subject 
matter we had up there upon which he was defeated? My 
recollection may not be as good as his about it, but my recol- 
lection is that it was with reference to the matter of section 2, 
the munitions title. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not wish to refiect on the Senator 
from North Carolina. I would not have taken the floor if the 
Senator from Missouri had not seen proper and right to lecture 
me for making this motion to amend, and nobody can do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know the Senator did not. The Sen- 
ator came in during this debate and stepped in inadvertently 
without knowing the situation; but I tell the Senator he is 
entirely mistaken. He has imagined the case as far as I am 
concerned, and he is entirely mistaken in reference to it. I 
was not at the caucus at all when the dyestuffs schedule came 
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up. I had left the conference and refused to go back be- 
cause 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I think that 
very likely T have in mind when the conference had under con- 
sideration the amendment to section 2. I ask the Senator if 
he did not make that statement on that subject? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not. I had left the caucus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then nobody else did, if you did not. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I left the Democratic caucus or the. 


Democratic conference befere that question ever came up, and 
I did not return, I will tell the Senator why I did not return. 
No; that is a question that will be personal between the Sena- 
tor and myself, and I will refrain from doing it. It was in 
reference to section 2 of the munitions title that I did not re- 
turn, but I did not make any statement in reference to it, be- 
cause I have seen other men go to the conference since I have 
been a Member of the Senate and take such a position on the 
floor of the Senate as they thought proper. I think this idea 
about a man going into a conference that is not a binding cau- 
cus and having to follow the will of a committee is fiction, a 
2 that is invented by Senators to try to whip people into 
ine. 

Let me tell the Senator what is the fact and what is the law 
of that caucus. If they want to build theories outside of it, it 
fs all right. 

These Senators know that there is a rule in the Democratic 
caucus or conference, whichever you want to call it—it is im- 
material to me. The same rule prevails in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The rule is that a measure to be binding must 
receive a two-thirds vote of the entire membership of the caucus, 
ne of those present. Does the Senator agree with me about 

at? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree it is the rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the rule. It is the rule as I 
understood it, and it is the rule as I understand it now. 

Mr, SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, in our caucus, 
without any reference to whether we are going to make it party 
action or not, it is the custom for a Senator, if he does not pro- 
pose to be bound by some particular action, to give notice that 
he will pursue an independent course in pursuance of the right 
he has under the caucus. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not been a member of the con- 
ference as long as the Senator from North Carolina, and I am 
not prepared to state what is the custom; but if it was the 
custom, I do not know of it. If it is the custom, I have seen it 
violated since I have been in the United States Senate without 
any question being made. I have seen committees go into con- 
ference and then change their action when they came out of it. 
I do not mean to say when there was binding action in the con- 
ference the committees having legislation in charge changed 
their bills when they came out here. It may have been the 
custom in the conference, but if it was the custom, why do you 
maintain a two-thirds rule? 

In the House of Representatives we had caucuses. We never 
attempted to make them binding unless we passed deliberately 
a binding rule and gave notice that we would do so, and every- 
body knew it; and then under our caucus rules, just as under 
the caucus rules of the Senate, if a man said that he believed 
the provision was contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States or made him violate a pledge to his constituency he had 
a right to get up and exempt himself from the caucus. I have 
had them do it when I was leader, and I want to say that under 
the leadership I had in the House no man can ever point to 
ae fact that I thought it necessary to attempt to lecture any- 

v. 

I recognized that the men of that House represented a con- 
stituency, that they were men who had a right to be treated 
as men, and if they thought upon their consciences that they 
were violating their promise to their constituency they had a 
right not to be bound. No man ever heard me question or at- 
tempt to lecture a man for his act. But when you come here 
with a rule of the caucus which says it takes two-thirds to 
make a binding vote, and when you never attempted to have 
a two-thirds binding vote, how do you know that you have 
gotten it? How do you know that you have gotten a two-thirds 
binding vote for this bill? Probably if you had thought you 
could, you would have tried to put it over; but without attempt- 
ing to do it, when you come here and attempt to lecture me be- 
cause I dare to stand here and repudiate a portion of your bill 
that is opposed to the great principles of the Democratic Party 
for a hundred years on the tariff question, I want this commit- 
tee to understand if that is the basis on which I have to asso- 
ciate in the Democratic conference and not be able to stand by 
my views and my constituency, that I am asked to swallow 
Republican doctrine or be lectured for it, you can understand 
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that from this hour I am willing to stand alone. I propose to 
stand here for the great principles of my party, as I under- 
stand them, and for the constituency I represent, and I do not 
propose to allow any man to question my position. There is no 
man who desires to treat his colleagues with more kindness and 
with more courtesy on the floor of the Senate than I do; I 
have tried to pursue that course; but when I see proper for the 
interest of this country and my constituency to differ from 
them and I have made no binding contract to stand with them, 
I do not propose to have my motive questioned, and I will not 
take it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, paraphrasing what Daniel 
Webster said, “After the storm has blewn, after the waves 
have rolled high and the lightning has flashed, the mariner re- 
sorts to his compass to find out where he is.” The yeas and 
nays have been called on the pending question, and I hope that 
now the Senate is ready to vote upon the motion. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire a few moments—— 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. STONE. I will speak when I desire to, and will not ask 
that liberty of any gentleman here. To call out aloud for a 
vote when a Senator is on the floor is a contemptible act, and I 
have a personal contempt for any man who does it. That is 
enough to say on that subject. 

Mr. President, it is not my province to lecture the junior 
Senator from Alabama or to lecture any other Senator; I do 
not presume to do that; but I am a Democratic Senator, old in 
service here, and older still in party service; I always take part 
in Democratic conferences or caucuses, and I believe that Sen- 
ators who take part in these party gatherings ought to respect 
what is done in such meetings, I am yielding now in this very 
matter to the judgment of the majority of my colleagues. Un- 
less that is done, party solidarity, cohesion, and cooperation are 
impossible. 

The oratorical heroics displayed by the junior Senator from 
Alabama are but a repetition of like heroics we have witnessed 
on this floor on former occasions. Of course the Senator can not 
be dragooned or coerced, and should not be. The honorable 
Senator comes to this Chamber with a great name, built upon 
great service to his party and country, and it astounds me 
that, coming, as he does, from the House of Representatives, 
where he had long been the party leader, where he was the 
head of the Ways and Means Committee—which committee, in 
a large way, controlled the policies of the House, and in which 
committee there was a rule that the majority of the committee 
should control its action—it astounds me that this great Demo- 
crat should come here to the Senate and advise, counsel, and 
strive to lead us into a course of conduct that would make party 
conferences worse than useless. I had supposed he would 
stand for party regularity; I am amazed that he would counte- 
nance any movement promotive of party disorganization. What 
is the use of having conferences if they mean nothing? 

Mr. President, I do not lecture anybody, but I do speak my 
own thought. I do not wish to offend, but I shall speak without 
fear or favor whenever I think there is occasion to speak. For 
days a rumor has been going about this side of the Chamber 
that a certain coterie of Senators, under the leadership of the 
Senator from Alabama, mean to attack certain important pro- 
visions of this bill. To this obstructive and destructive move- 
ment it is understood that the Senator from Alabama is lending 
the great influence of his name, Very well; so be it. This bill 
has been approved by a Democratic conference in the Senate; 
also in the main by a Democratic House; also by a Democratic 
President. If an effort is to be made here now to tear apart 
and disorganize our forces, let us know it. If unhappily he so 
desires, the Senator from Alabama can take the responsibility 
of it. He can lead, and he knows how to lead as well as any 
man amongst us. He is a man of conceded influence and power. 
He may group about him and under his leadership Senators 
enough to make the passage of this bill difficult, if not im- 
possible. As to that we shall see. 

No, Mr. President; I do not lecture the Senator; I do not 
lecture any Senator. The term is ill chosen. But I have a 
right as a Democrat, the same right of any other Democrat, 
talking to his own people, to protest against what I consider 
wrong. The Senator asks by what right I use the word pro- 
test,” and I used it intentionally. I answer him that I protest 
against his party right, not his official right; against his right 
as a Democrat, not his official right as a Senator, to fight his 
party. No man has a right to take a place in the rank of his 
party, participate in its organization, its councils, its work, 
unless he means to stand by what his party does. I can not 
understand how any honorable man could have any other view 
than this. 


Mr. President, we had this immediate question covered by 
the motion of the Senator from Alabama before our caucus, 
and if there was a vote in that caucus or a voice there raised 
against the acceptance of this provision as it appears here in the 
bill, I do not recall it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Senator mean to say that I 
made any motion about the provision being considered here 
to-day in the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. STONE. No; I am saying that if the Senator did any- 
thing of that kind I never heard it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the Senator to say that 
I made the motion. 

Mr. HUGHES (to Mr. Unperwoop). The Senator from Mis- 
souri stated that you made the motion here to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; he said in the caucus. I had 
nothing to do with it in the caucus. 

Mr. STONE. Let this be perfectly understood. I may have 
inadvertently used the word “ caucus "—although I think not 
but what I meant to say was that if the provision of the bill 
covered by the motion now made here by the Senator from 
Alabama was before the caucus, if the Senator from Alabama 
or any other Senator then made any motion about this provi- 
sion, if it was then in any way brought into controversy, I 
do not recall it. This provision was agreed to unanimously— 
not by a two-thirds vote, but unanimously. The Senator from 
Alabama did not give his party friends in the conference a 
chance to pass upon the idea he is now advancing. He springs 
it upon us here. 

Protest! Mr. President, if the Senator asks me by what 
right I protest, I reply I have a right to protest because of 
more than 40 years of faithful service to the Democratic Party, 
both in and out of official life. My service may not have been 
as distinguished or as able as that of the Senator from Alabama, 
but certainly it has been as consistent and as faithful as that 
of any living man. Protest! I do protest that if the Senator 
from Alabama wanted to change this provision he should have 
taken the judgment of his party colleagues upon it in the 
caucus instead of throwing it in here to distract us, and that, 
too, after the caucus of which the Senator was a part and in 
which he took part, had by a unanimous vote directed the 
chairman of the Finance Committee to report this provision 
just as it appears. 

The Senator can not get me to talk now about the immigra- 
tion bill, dyestuffs, or other matters entirely foreign to the 
question before the Senate. I am talking now about this pro- 
vision of the bill, and will not be diverted. 

Why abuse the Finance Committee? The prestige and power 
of that committee are not now at issue. Back of that com- 
mittee, and above it, is the unanimous voice of my friend’s 
party associates, instructing the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee to report this provision. The Senator on his motion 
and responsibility seeks to overturn the decision of his party 
colleagues. Is this the first wedge to be driven into the bill by 
this reported combination, and is it to be followed by another 
and another and another? 

Yes, Mr. President, I do protest, and I have a right to protest 
as 2 Democrat. ; 

God knows I do not want to offend any man here. I had 
rather spill blood out of my veins than to offend my friend from 
Alabama or any other Democrat among my colleagues here. I 
love these men—all of them. I have a reason to love them, and 
I have no other feeling than one of the greatest kindness to- 
ward them. Mr. President, I may be, as the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] said the other day, “roaring,” 
and, as he said, my roaring may have become a joke. I did 
not reply in kind, and will not now, although I might have said 
something about conduct of his which has long since ceased to 
be a joke. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the Senator need not refrain from saying anything he wants 
to say about me. 

Mr. STONE. I prefer to refrain. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not do so. 

Mr. STONE. On some future occasion I may not. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, I do not like to offend these 
men; but when the integrity of our party organization is at 
stake, so help me Heaven, if I be the only man on the floor of 
the Senate to do this thing, I shall speak out with such force 
and energy as I can in protest. I want my party here to be 
cohesive and cooperative; I want that we should do things. I 
will fight anybody, at any time, who undertakes to break up 
our organization. That is all I care to say. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I will not detain the 
Senate long. I dislike to have this controversy ; it is very un- 
satisfactory to me, I have never scratched a Democratic ticket ; 
I haye never failed to support Democratic platforms; I have 
never failed to support the candidates of my party; and I think 
my record will compare very well with that of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. In that respect; certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Missouri had any- 
thing here but a made-up case, a case that is concocted out of 
his imagination and that of certain gentlemen who desire to 
dictate to this side of the House what they shall do, I would 
listen with great consideration and endeavor to yield to him. 

We have rules as to when a man shall be governed in a Demo- 
cratie conference or caucus. I have always abided by the rules. 
I do not recall whether I was in the caucus or not when this 
particular provision was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; the Senator was there. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I may have been there at that time or 
I may not have been; but if there was any vote taken on it, I 
do not recall it. I know the courtesy that is accorded to a 
committee as a general rule, although not always, of one mem- 
ber notifying the other members of the committee what he is 
going to do; but I never heard of it being necessary to notify 
other members of a caucus that was not binding as to what steps 
any member of the caucus was going to take, because it is as- 
sumed, when the caucus is not binding, that every member of 
the caucus has a right to do what he pleases when he walks 
out of it. 

The Senator from Missouri seeks to build up a case. Of 
course I understand perfectly well what the Senator is driving 
at. He does not care anything about this amendment; it is a 
minor matter. The Senator knows I am going to repudiate that 
portion of the bill that he has reported to the Senate in refer- 
ence to the dyestuffs schedule, because I say it is un-Democratic 
and a retreat from the principles of the Democratic Party. 

I do not know who has been giving out any rumors that I 
was going to lead an attack on the bill. That grew out of the 
imagination of the Senator from Missouri, because I have not 
tried to organize anybody to fight this bill or that schedule of 
the bill. I will say to the Senator from Missourl candidiy that 
I know as well as he knows that before I start to move my 
amendment in reference to the dyestuffs schedule, before the 
vote is taken, I am going to be overwhelmingly defeated, be- 
cause it is a Republican proposition; it is a Republican provision 
in this bill. It is for a protective tariff. I suppose every Sena- 
tor on the other side of the Chamber is going to vote for it, and 
I do not know that I can name any man on this side of the 
Chamber who is going to vote against it but myself. I know 
in their hearts and consciences there are many men on this 

side of the Chamber who do not approve of that provision in 
the bill, but they may follow the committee because they may 
feel they ought to follow the committee, or they may feel that the 
Senator from Missouri will question their standing in the party 
if they do not follow the committee on that item. The Senator 
from Missouri can not expect me to follow his committee unless 
there has been a binding caucus according to the rules. When 
I have been given notice and I take part in a caucus and submit 
my chances to the result, I have always stood by its action. 
I stood by its action the other day when I did not want to 
do so, and whenever I take part in a binding conference or 
caucus I will stand by it; no man can ever question that I have 
not done so in a single instance; but I did not go into a binding 
caucus on this bill. I went into a conference, and when à con- 
ference expect me to follow their position, they have got to 
remain Democratic, or, at least, without reflecting upon their 
opinions about the matter, they have got to remain within the 
lines that I believe are covered by the great principles of the 
Democratic Party. 

I did not intend to take up the time of the Senate, but the 
Senator from Missouri has referred to the fact that I was a 
leader of my party in the other House; that I was the leader of 
the party when the present revenue law which it is sought to 
amend was written on the statute books. I call the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri to the fact that I led that party there, 
if I led it, to stand for Democratic principles, to stand for a 
revision of the tariff downward, to repudiate the idea of a pro- 
tective tariff. If now I meekly submit my neck to the yoke of 
a conference that it is conceded was not binding according to 
the rule, and bow my head to accept an amendment to the 
present tariff law that in many cases imposes a tariff tax at the 
customhouse of above 60 per cent, and in some cases as high 
as 130 or 140 per cent, that is written under a compound duty— 
an ad valorem with a specific added—that the party has never 
stood for as far as my knowledge of it is concerned as a princi- 
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ple; if I follow this conference into that position, and in the 
coming November election we should be so unfortunate as to 
lose the battle, and a Republican President and a Republican 
Congress should be elected, and the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber next March meet here to prepare a Republican 
tariff bill, and they take the cotton schedule and the woolen 
schedule and the iron and stecl schedule and make them con- 
form to the rates that the Senator from Missouri has put in this 
bill on the dyestuffs schedule, in what position would I be, when 
they were preparing to repeal the bill that I aided to put on the 
statute books, to say to them, “ You must not write Republican 
laws in place of Democratic laws,” when they could reply and 
say, “ Mr. UnpErwoop, did you vote for the dyestuffs paragraph 
in the revenue bill? Did you approve of the dyestuffs paragraph 
in the revenue bill? And if you did, in theory, in practice, in 
principle, what objection have you?” 

ee STONE, Mr. President, will my friend allow me to say u 
word? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. The matter before the Senate concerns the mo- 
tion to reduce the exemptions on incomes from $4,000 to $3,000, 
and from $3,000 to $2,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I have not said anything about the dyestuffs 
schedule; aud, with all due respect, I submit to my friend that 
we inight discuss that when we get to it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not discussing the dyestuffs sched- 
ule. I am discussing my right to move to strike the dyestuffs 
schedule out of this bill. Of course, I know I am not going to 
succeed in striking it out, but I know I am going to take the 
Democratic position, the position that I, as a good party man, 
am compelled to take, and I know that is what lies behind this 
proposition. I will come right down to the facts. 

Of course, I know that what the Senator said about the little 
motion I made here has nothing to do with the case. I know 
where the real issue lies. I am not any more bound by this 
conference than my good friend over here from Mississippi [Mr. 
WinriAMs], who has charge of this item. I did not take any 
part of it. But a few minutes ago I sat here and listened to 
the consideration of this bill, and on page 13, line 5, I find a 
paragraph that reads as follows: 

Fifth. In transactions entered into for profit but not connected with 
his business or trade; the losses actually sustalned therein during the 
year to an amount not exceeding the profits arising therefrom. 

That was the committee amendment. I ask the Secretary to 
read from the desk the way that paragraph reads now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Fifth, In lawful business transactions entered into but not connected 
with his regular business or trade, the losses actually sustained therein 
during the year. 7 

Mr. UNDEnWOOD. Mr. President, that is a very important 
amendment to this paragraph. It is a material amendment to 
the paragraph. The amendment was agreed to by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Alabama has brought me 
into this controversy, into which I did not care to come. The 
Senator from Mississippi did nothing of the sort. The Senator 
from Mississippi opposed the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr, O'Gorman]; and then, after it was agreed 
to over his vote, the Senator from Mississippi asked unanimous 
consent that it be put in its present shape, with some other 
amendments added to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suppose I got in here in time to hear 
the Senator from Mississippi ask unanimous consent to do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, understand me as having nothing to 
do with this. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido. Iam not referring to the Senator 
from Mississippi. But regardless of whether it was the Senator 
from Mississippi or some other Senator, the motion was made, 
and agreed to, to amend that paragraph. None of the Demo- 
cratic Senators objected. Nobody raised any question. The 
leadership on this side of the Chamber saw no reason why that 
provision should not be amended. I have no doubt that before 
we pass this bill there will be other amendments offered by 
other Democratic Senators that they are preparing to offer 
now, some of them on the committee, to the text of the bill, 
They will be all right. There will be no objection to it, because, 
forsooth, the committee do not think it is of enough importance 
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for them to interfere. That is all there is to it. There was no 
binding caucus. They admit it. There is no gentleman's 
agreement. They know it. 7 

But the Senator from Missouri let the cat out of the bag 
when he said that he understood that I was going to lead cer- 
tain attacks on this bill. I do not know where he got his 
information, because I am not going to lead anybody. I am 
not attempting to lead anybody. If I were going to lead any- 
body on this matter I would know that I was going to lead 
them to defeat in regard to the main proposition that we have 
under consideration, because I know that the Republican 
Members of the Senate are not going to vote to strike the dye- 
stuffs tax out of the bill, and I know that enough Democrats 
will vote for it to pass it; so why should I try to lead anybody? 
The only thing that I am preserving myself against when my 
party has not attempted to bind me, has not had a binding 
caucus, has left it open to everybody else to amend the bill, 
is that I am not going to stay here and tamely submit because 
certain Senators want to insist that I should do so; that I 
can not stand for the great principles of the Democratic Party 
when they are at stake; that I can not stand for the principles 
that my constituency in Alabama sent me here to represent. 

When Senators on this side of this Chamber want to go to 
a caucus, call it a eaucus, make it binding, and are willing 
themselves to stand by the results regardless of what happens, 
they will find that I am ready to go there and never fail to go. 
But I am not going into a conference that Senators can agree 
to if it goes their way and repudiate if it does not go their 
way and then say that I can not exercise my own independent 
judgment about things that I consider matters of principle. 

Mr. WILLIAMS obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, just one word. 

A few moments ago I announced my intention of voting for 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sroxe], however, in his re- 
marks, called attention to the fact that when this bill was finally 
disposed of by the Committee on Finance everyone acquiesced in 
the result, and no notice of further dissent was given. Under 
the circumstances I feel that I ean not honorably vote against 
the committee amendment, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi permit me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. A short time ago I asked the Senator from 
Mississippi to have an amendment passed over. I desire now 
to withdraw that request. F have had an opportunity to look 
further into it and am satisfied with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. President, we have discussed the Democratic caucus, we 
have discussed the dyestuffs provision of this bill, we have dis- 
cussed one another. I hope now that sve may have a vote on 
the pending motion; and for fear the Serate may have forgotten 
during this long time what the pending motion is, I will state 
that it is a motion by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] to strike out the $4,000 exemption for families and sub- 
stitute $3,000, and to strike out the $3,000 exemption for single 
men or women and substitute $2,000. I sincerely hope that 
the amendment will be rejected. 

I ask for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], which I 

transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD} 
and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart], which I transfer 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis} and vote nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Harprne’s name was called). I have 
been requested to announce that the junior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Harprne] is absent. Were he here, he would vote “yea” 
upon the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
He has been called away on business. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea” and I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I mava a pair 

trans- 


with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 
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fer that pair to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
JoHNsON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lobo] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK} to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], 
who is temporarily absent, and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
cused from voting. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horts} to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaares], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Worxs), and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

I wish to announce that if my colleague [Mr. Leper] were 
present he would also vote “ yea.” My colleague has a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Surrnl., which I transfer to the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the negative). I am 
informed that the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRAN- 
DEGEE] has not voted. I have a pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS}, 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Sanmrx], which I transfer to the junior 


I ask to be ex- 


lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrrl with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WALSH}; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Sena- 


| tor from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]; 


The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]; and 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owzx] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Catron]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Bankhead Gallinger Nelson Sterling 
Brady Hardwick O'Gorman Underwood 
Coit Kenyon. Oliver Wadsworth 
Cummins e Penrose Weeks 
Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
NAYS—31. 

Bryan Kern Reed Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Chilton Lee. Md. Sau!sbury Stone 

Iberson Martine, N. J. Shafroth Taggart 
Curtis Myers. Sheppard Thompson 
Fletcher Pittman Sherman Vardaman 
Hughes Pomerene - Simmons in 
Husting ell Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—45. 

Asbu Gore Lodge Smith, Mich. 

k — Gronna McLean Sutherland 
Borah Harding Martin, Va. Swanson 
Brandegee Hitehcock Newlands Thomas 
Brou: Hollis Norris Tilman 
Catron James Overman Townsend 

pi Johnson, Me. Owen Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, S. Dak. Page Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Phelan Works 
du Pont La Follette Poindexter 
Fall Lewis Shields 
Gof Lippitt Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Unperwoop’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the bill as it came here 
from the House apparently permits an xemption of $4,000 for 
the head of a family. The Senate committee amendment 
changes that to this extent, that there is an exemption of $4,000 | 
to a married man or a married woman, the husband living 
with his wife in the case of the husband or the wife living 
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with her husband in the case of the wife. Mr. President, it 
occurs to me that a widower with five or six children dependent 
on him should have that exemption which the Senate committee 
lananmso forbids nnd which the House language permits. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senate committee amendment restores 
the Inuguage of the present law. We thought we could not go 
into the question of a widow with five children, nor could we 
go into the question of a man with a dependent family not his 
own, or what is worse a married woman leaving her husband, if 
her husband were Hving; not always, however. It is also true 
that a man with a dependent family of nieces and nephews is 
in as bad a fix as a man with a family of children and also a 
man who has widowed or dependent sisters to take care of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think the result of the 
change made by the Senate committee is exactly the opposite of 
that described by the Senator from Mississippi. He says that 
the Senate committee’s language draws the line at the family. 
It does no such thing. A man may be without any family at 
all and be exempt provided he is married. The House language 
provides that the head of a family representing the unit of our 
social organization shall be exempt. It occurs to me that that 
is the proper way to do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill as passed by the House went so 
far that if a clerk down here was in receipt of $2,500 and mar- 
ried a female clerk in receipt of $1,800 the next day they should 
be mulcted and made to pay upon what the House called a 
“family income.” Add the $2,500 to the $1,800 and you have 
$4,300, so that the two of them would become liable for the 
tax as a family, although neither was taxable before marriage. 
The House gave each one of them in that case an exemption 
of $2,000. It was absolutely penalizing the parties for coming 
together in lawful wedlock. We thought the present law was 
more satisfactory than the House provision, and we therefore 
struck out the House provision and restored the present law. 
That is what the Senate amendment means. It means the 
present law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It scems to me that the Senate amend- 
ment has gone further than to meet a case similar to the one 
just described by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not mean to say that that was the 
only case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not raised the question as to the 
advisability of taxing the joint income of husband and wife, 
which is the case just now described by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I have raised the question as to the policy of failing 
to exempt the head of a family unless that head of a family hap- 
pens to have a wife or a husband alive and they are living to- 
gether. I ask the Senator if he would consider favorably an 
amendment to the Senate committee amendment striking out 
the words “married man” and the next two lines and all of 
line 15, including the word “her,” and substituting the single 
expression“ head of a family“ ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I would object to that very materially. A 
clerk in a store who is getting $3,000 a year might have a sister 
or a mother and get exemption as the head of a family. A great 
many cases might present themselves. The main trouble about 
it is, you do not know where it will end. If only purely for the 
sake of the revenue. I would object to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are very few clerks in stores who 
get $4,000 a year. It seems to me that the law which is on the 
statute book now works very grave injustice to people who 
have sisters dependent upon them or those who, through some 
grave misfortune, have lost their wives or, in the case of a 
woman, one who has lost her husband. As soon as that mis- 
fortune overtakes a person in that situation the Government of 
the United States commences to penalize them by refusing them 
any exemption under this law. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator believe that if you 
put in that provision there would be no such thing as a single 
person without a family? Would they not all claim that they 
are the heads of families and say, “I am maintaining this one 
and that one“ and thereby practically wipe out the distinction 
between married persons at the head of a family and the single 
man and the single woman? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It seems to me that the Treasury De- 
partment or the internal-revenue collectors and the attorneys 
there could very well place the proper interpretation of the 
term “head of a family.” It is a term of common acceptance. 
The head of a family is a term which is used day in and day 
out. It seems to me that a ruling or regulation of the Treas- 
ury Department could be made in the spirit of the Congress 
which enacted the bill and used the term. I offer that amend- 

ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS What is the amendment? 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 


The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the committee amend- 
ment, on page 16, beginning in line 12, by striking out the words 
“married man with a wife living with him, or plus the sum of 
$1,000 additional if the person making the return be a married 
woman with a husband living with her” and to insert hend 
of n family.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that amendment is adopted, every man 
who has a sister he is providing for will claim that he is the 
head of a family. As far as I am concerned, I do not care to 
argue it, but I should like to have a vote. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To meet the objection of the Senator 
from Mississippi, would he agree to a further amendment using 
the expression “head of a family containing dependent chil- 
dren”? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I would not consent to the substitution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York to the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he modifies it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Mississippi declined 
to accept any modification. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator can modify it himself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I shall take only a moment. 
I have already expressed myself at length upon the merits of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Suarroru] suggested that 
the married relation is the definite line that should be drawn; 
that it is not only legal but moral; that it makes a good divid- 
ing line which can be safely relied upon for the collection of 
revenue, because it is readily established. I regret to say that 
merely the marriage relation in our decadence of civilization 
in dense centers of population is no longer a safe guide. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will notice the language is “a 
married man with a wife living with him.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is merely formal. Nobody can estab- 
lish that. If the Senator had been around Reno, Nev., or had 
been around any modern city, he would know that is merely a 
formal matter. They may live under the same roof and still 
the carpet never wear out by visits of the one to the other. T 
venture this assertion, that there is as much absence on moral 
ground among married people in this classification as there 
would be the absence of moral reason on the head of n family, 
who might fraudulently impose upon the Government, where a 
man might claim that he was the head of a family. 

The most moral obligation in the world is where some one 
not a husband or a wife, the widow or the widower, may sup- 
port dependent relatives. It is the most moral obligation in 
the world, to take those who are immediately dependent upon 
them and discharge that obligation—an invalid brother, the 
children of a deceased brother or sister. I regard those obli- 
gations as equally binding, under the impulses on the human 
heart for the resources of the pocketbook, as I do the married 
relation. z 

If any burden is charged upon the community, it becomes 
equally a burden upon the taxpayers. It seems to me that 
merely drawing the technical line of husband and wife is no 
more a moral ground than the other, and especially in view of 
the question asked by the Senator from New York, where the 
head of a family has dependent children. Still, the objection 
is made to the amendment. I shall vote against the whole 
committee amendment in its present form and for the House 
provision. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that inasmuch as the 
language of the present bill refers to the single man or the 
single woman and the married man and the married woman, 
and there has been no great difficulty in the administration of 
the act, and inasmuch as there can be imposition, because ñl- 
most everyone could claim to be the head of a family, you 
would wipe out any revenue whatever as to the distinction 
between a married man or a married woman on the one hand 
and a single man or a single woman upon the other. The law 
having ‘been admitted to be satisfactory, and that being the 
language of the old act, the fact that it would be subject to this 
claim upon the part of any person who wants to claim that he 
is the head of a family, it seems to me the action of the com- 
mittee should be sustained. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is true that under the present law there 
has been no difficulty in administering it, but there has been n 
rank injustice. I know of a widow woman who has about 


$4,200 income, and she was fortunately left with seven chil- 
dren by her husband several years ago. Every one of them is 
of tender years, a minor, and requiring support. She keeps 
them, be it said tu her credit, but she does not get an exemp- 
tion. Right across the street from her lives a married man and 
his wife, living together, and they have $4,000 exemption, and 
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the widow has $3,000 exemption. ‘There is no justice in a rule 
of that kind. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will allow me, I should like 
to refer to the fact that she saves by that under the present 
law $12 a year, and all she would save under this new law 
would be $24 a year. Surely if she gets a $4,000 exemption it 
can work hardship to no great degree, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is very true, but $12 a year is $1 a 
month. What was the value of the tea thrown in Boston Har- 
bor? A few pence, but still the fight came down the Concord 
Valley and all of the rest of it. 

The amount of money involved does not settle the matter of 
principle. It is only $12, it is true, but it is $12 that you have 
taken from the widow woman, when the married man across 
the street gets $4,000 exemption and is not a father and neither 
husband nor wife will ever become a parent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I submit the 
amendment in a little different form? Instead of striking out 
the language in lines 12, 13, 14, and 15, may I suggest that 
there be inserted, in line 15, after the word “her,” the words 
“or be the head of a family of one or more dependent chil- 
dren,” so that the language will read: 

Sec, 7 (a) That there shall be deducted from the amount of the net 
income of each of said persons, ascertained as provided herein, the 
sum of $3,000, plus $1,000 additional if the 1 making the return 
be a married man with a wife living with him, or plus the sum of 
$1,000 additional if the person making the return be a married woman 
with a busband living with her or be the head of a family of one or 
more dependent children. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York to the committee amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp],. which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bnous- 
sarp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I did on the former vote, transferring 
my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Again 
transferring my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. James] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce that I have a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. He is not present and I withhold my 
vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Has the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a pair with that Senator and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. JouHNnson] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote as to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “ nay.” i 

Mr, UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne]. He is ab- 
sent. I do not know how he would vote if present. Therefore 
I withhold my vote. If the Senator from Ohio were present and 
I could vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I desire to 
ask if the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I have a pair with that Senator. In his 
absence I withhold my vote; but if I were permitted to vote I 
should vote “ nay.” x 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement that I did on the prior roll call, I vote 
** yea.” 
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Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). 
announcement of my pair and its transfer that I did on the last 


Making the same 


vote, I vote“ yea.“ I also make the same announcement relative 
to my colleague [Mr. Longe] that I made before. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Again transferring my pair to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock], I vote “nay.” 
I will let that transfer remain for the balance of the day. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sur to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; $ 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Lrerrrr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Sutmerranp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. OLARKE] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The vote resulted as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Cummins Lane Oliver Wadsworth 
Curtis McCumber Penrose Weeks 
Dillingham McLean Sherman 
Gallinger Martine. N. J. Smoot 
Kenyon Nelson Sterling 

NAYS—29. 
Ashurst Hughes Reed Stone 
Bankhead Husting Robinson Taggart 
Bryan Kern Shafroth Thomas 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Sheppard Thompson 
Chilton Lee, Simmons Williams 
Culberson Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Fletcher Overman Smith, Ga. 
Hardwick Pomerene Smith, 8. C. 

NOT VOTING—49. 
Beckham Gore Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
Borah Gronna Newlands Sutherland 
Brady Harding Norris Swanson 
Brandegee Hitchcock O'Gorman Tillman 
Brou Hollis Owen Townsend 
Catron James Page Underwood 
Clap) Johnson, Me. Phelan Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Walsh 
Clarke, Ark ones Poindexter Warren 
Colt La Follette Ransdell Works 
i Lip) elds 
off er Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to the amendment of the 
committee the yeas are 17 and the nays are 29. Senators 
BECKHAM, SAULSBURY, UNDERWOOD, VARDAMAN, CHAMBERLAIN, 
NEWLANDS, and Prrruax being present and not voting, the 
amendment to the amendment is lost. 

The question now recurs on the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, un- 
der the subhead “ Returns,” on page 17, line 24, before the word 
“legal,” to insert “his”; in the same line, after the words 
“residence or,” to strike “has his”; and on page 18, line 1, 
after the word “or,” to strike out “in the case of a person re- 
siding in a foreign country, in the place where his legal resi- 
dence or principal business is carried on within the United 
States, or,” so as to read: 


Sec. 8. (a) The tax shall be computed upon the net income, as thus 
ascertained, of each person subject thereto, received in each preceding 
culendar year ending December 31. 

4b) On or before the Ist day of March 1917, and the ist day of 
March in each year thereafter, a true and accurate return under oath 
shall be made by each person of lawful age, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, having a net Income of $3,000 or over for the taxable year, to 
the collector of internal revenue for the district in which such person 
has his legal residence or principal place of business, or, if there be 
no legal residence or place of business in the United States, then with 
the collector of internal revenue at Baltimore, Md., in such form as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
o 0 „ shall ee setting forth specifically the gross 
amount of income from all separate sources, and from the total thereof 
deducting the aggregate items of allowances herein author 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, line 4, after the word 
“that,” to strike out “ he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs 
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of such person, trust, or estate to enable him to make such 
return and that the same is,” and to insert “such return is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


(c) Guardians, trustees executors, administrators, receivers, con- 
servators, and all persons, corporations, or associations a any 
fiduciary capacity, shall make and render a return of the income of 
the person, trust, or estate for whom or which they act, and be sub- 
ject to all the provisions of this title which apply to individuals. 
fiduciary shal! make oath that such return is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, true and correct, and be subject to all the provisions 
of this title which apply to ind'viduals: Provided, That a return made 
by one of two or more joint fiduciaries filed in the district where such 
fiduciary resides, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe, shall be s suffici-nt compliance with the requirements 
of this paragraph. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 13, after the word 
„required.“ to strike out “ except in the case of estates or trusts, 
not entitled to any exemption and,” and in line 14, after the 
words “ except as,” to strike out “ hereinafter” and insert “in 
this title,” so as to make the clause read: 

That in either case mentioned in subdivisions (c) and (d) of 

8 shall be requi 


section no return of income not ea eeding $3, 
cept as in this title provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 15, to strike 
out: 


(e) Persons Naga hors 0 business in partnership shall be liable for 
income tax only in their individual capacity. and the share of the 

rofits of a . to which any taxable partner would be entitled 
fr the same were divided, whether divided or otherwise. shall be re- 
turned for taxation and the tax paid, under the provisions of this title, 
and any such . when requested by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, or any district collector, shall render a correct rn of 
the earnings, profits, and income of the partnership, setting forth the 
items of gross income and the deductions allowed by this title, and the 
names of che :ndividuals who would be entitled to the net gs, 
profits, and income, if distributed. 


_And insert: 

(e) Persons carrying on business in partnership shall be liable for 
income tax only in their individual capacity, and the share of the 
profits of the partnership to which any taxable partner would be 
entitled if the same were divided, whether divided or otherwise, shall 
be returned for taxation and the tax paid under the provisions of this 
title: Prorided, That from the ner distributive interests on which the 
individual members shall be liable for tax, normal and additional, there 
shall be excluded their proportionate shares received from interest on 
the obligations of a State or any peanas or taxing subdivision thereof, 
and upon tbe obligations of the United States and its possessions, and 
all taxes paid to tbe United States or to any possession thereof, or to 
any State, county, or taxing subdivision of a State, and that for the 
purpose of computing tbe normal tax there shall be allowed a credit, 
as provided by section 5. subdivision (b), for their proportionate share 
of the profits derived from dividends. And sucb partnership, when 
reques by the Commissiòner of Internal Revenue, or any district 
collector, shall render a correct return of the earnings, profits, and 
income of the rtnership, setting forth the item of the gross income 
and the deductions allowed by this title, and the names and addresses 
of the individuals who would be entitled to the net earnings, profits, 
and income, if distributed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 8, to strike 

out: 
„% Ce Gate car the eeir ter ernan foe collocter or 
deputy collector have reason to believe that the amount of any income 
returned is understated, he shall give due notice to the person making 
the return to show cause why the amount of the return sbould not be 
increased, and upon proof of the amount understated may increase the 
same accordingly 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Te next amendment was, on page 22, line 17, to insert as a 
paragraph classification (g).“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we have discovered since 
the bill was printed that the language on page 22, embraced 
in the clause from line 17 to line 21, inclusive, and marked “(g)” 
is in the wrong place. So we want it stricken out, and shall 
insert it later on in the right place. I move that those words 
be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In consequence of that amendment, I move 
that the small letter “(h)” in the next clause, beginning in line 
22. be changed to (g).“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 22, line 23. after the word “ unless,” to strike out the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue finds that,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

(g) An individual 
that of actual! 


does not clearly reflect his income, may, subject to 
by such commissioner, 


this 
„ex- 


keepiug accounts upon any basis other than 
receipts and disbursements unless such other basis 
tions made 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 


Treasury, make his return upon the basis upon which his accounts are 
ot 5 = which case the tax shall be computed upon his income as so 
returned. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “Assessment and administration,” in section 9, 
page 23, line 15, after the word “ due,” to strike out “or return 
made is found to be erroneous, false, or fraudulent,” and insert 
“or has been made,” so as to read: 


Sec. 9. (a) That all assessments shall be made by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and all persons shall be notified of the amount 
for which they are respectively Mable on or before the Ist day of 
June of each successive year, and said amounts shall be paid on or 
before the 15th day of June, except in cases of refusal or neglect to 
make such return and in cases of erroneous, false, or fraudulent re- 
turns, in which cases the Commissioner of Interna! Revenue shall, upon 
the discovery thereof, at any time within three years after said return 
is due, or has been made, make a return upon information obtained as 
provided for in this title or by existing law, or require the necessary 
corrections to be made, and the assessment made by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue thereon shall be paid by such person or persons 
immediately upon notification of the amount of such assessment; and 
to any sum or sums due and unpaid after the 15th day of June in 
any year, and for 10 days after notice and demand thereof by the col- 
lector, there shall be added the sum of 5 per cent on the amount of 
tax unpaid and interest at the rate of 1 per cent per month upon said 
tax from the time the same me due, except from the estates of 
insane, deceased, or insolvent persons. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 8, before the word 
“ mortgagors,” to strike out “lessees or”; on page 25, line 2, 
after the word “same,” to strike out “and they are each hereby 
made personally liable for such tax“; and in line 6, after the 
word “ title,” to insert “ or failing so to do they are each hereby 
made personally liable for such tax, but shall not be liable for 
any penalty if they make certified returns of information con- 
cerning the same to the collector of the district,” so as to read: 


(b) All persons, firms, copartnershi companies, corporations, joint- 
stock companies, or associations, and rance companies, in whatever 
capacity acting, including mortgagors of real or personal property, trus- 
tees acting in any trust capacity, executors, administrators, receivers. 
conservators, employers, and all officers and employees of the United 
States having the control, receipt, custody, disposal, or ment of in- 
terest, salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, compensation, remunera- 
tion, emoluments, or other fixed or determinable annual or 1 
gains, profits, and income of another person, mage Tees, Sar for any 
taxable year, other than income derived from dividends on capital 
stock, or from the net earnings of corporations and joint-stock com- 
paues or associations, or insurance companies, the income of which is 

xable under this title, who arè requi to make and render a return 
in behalf of another, as provided herein, to the collector of his. her. or 
its district, are hereby authorized and required to deduct and withhold 
from such annual or periodical gains, profits, and income such sum as 
will be sufficient to pay the normal tax imposed thereon by this title, 
and pay the amount withheld to the officer of the United States 
Government authorized to receive the same; and they are each hereby 
indemnified against every person: corporation, ansoctation, or demand 
whatsoever for all payments which they shall make in pursuance and 
by virtue of this title, or failing so to do they are each hereby made 

mally liable for such tax, but shall not be liable for any penalty 
f they make certified returns of Information concerning the same to 
the collector of the district. 


The amendment was agreed to. j 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 18, after the word 
“him,” to insert “or with the collector of internal revenue of 
the district of his residence or chief place of business,” and on 
page 26, line 3, after the words “ penalty of,” to insert “ not ex- 
ceeding,” so as to read: 


In all cases where the income tax of a person is withheld and de- 
ducted and paid or to be paid at the source, such rson shall not 
receive the benefit of the personal exemption allowed in section 7 of 
this title N by an application for refund of the tax unless he shall, 
not less than 30 days prior to the day on which the return of his income 
is due, file with the person who is fired to withhold and pay tax 
for him, or with the collector of internal revenue of the district of 
his residence or chief place of business. a signed notice in writing 
claiming the benefit of such exemption, and thereupon no tax shall be 
withheld upon the amount of su exemption: Provided, That if any 
person, for the purpose of obtaining any allowance or reduction by 
virtue of a claim for such exemption, either for himself or for any 
other person, 9 makes any false statement or false or fraudu- 
ian representation, he shall be ble to a penalty of not exceeding 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Part II—On 
corporations,” in section 10, page 31, line 1, after the word 
“title,” to insert “ The term ‘dividends’ as used in this section 
shall include any distribution of the profits or earnings of a 
corporation or association, whether made in cash or stock divi- 
dends,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 10. That there sball be levied, assessed, collected, and paid annu- 
ally upon the total net income received in the preceding calendar year 
from all sources by every corporation, joint-stock company or associa- 
tion, or insurance company, organized in the United States, no matter 
how created or organized, but not including rtnerships, a tax of 2 

r cent upon such income; and a lke tax shall be levied, assessed, col- 
ected, an id annaig upon the total net income received in the 
preceding calendar year from all sources within the United States by 


every corporation, joint-stock company, or association, or insurance 


company organized, authorized, or existing under the laws of any foreign 
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country, including interest on bonds, notes, or other interest-bearing 
obligations of residents. ay! gas or otherwise, and including the 
income derived from dividends on capital stock or from net earnings 
of resident corporations, joint-stock companies or associations, or in- 
surance companies, whose net income is taxable under this title: The 
term “ dividends” as used in this section shall include any distribution 
of the profits or earnings of a corporation or association, whether made 
in cash or stock dividends. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator having 
the bill in charge to accept an amendment, as follows: After 
the word “association,” insert “accrued since March 1, 1913.” 
I do that in order to make it conform to all the other provisions 
of the bill which the Senator has already had amended; for 
instance, lines 12 to 17, on page 6. Not only that; but the title 
of the bill is, “ Income tax to become effective March 1, 1913”; 
and certainly you can not go back of March 1, 1913, or else you 
will have to change your title. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the language “ accrued since 
March 1, 1913,” ought to be inserted there in order to keep 
this part of the bill in conformity with the previous part. It 
was mere negligence upon my part that it was not so worded. I 
ask unanimous consent that that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 31, line 8, after the word “ associa- 
tion,” it is proposed to insert “ accrued since March 1, 1913.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 20, to insert: 

Of the gain derived from the sale, by a corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, of real estate, stocks, bonds, 
securities, or any other property acquired prior to January 1, 1909, 
only such proportion of the gain or loss shall be included as income as 

e time between January 1, 1909, and the date of sale bears to the 
entire time between the date of acquisition and the date of sale. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In order to keep this portion of the bill in 
conformity with the preceding portion of it, I move to strike out 
the language, on line 21, down to and including line 25, and 
substitute for it the provision which I send to the desk. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator ought also to strike out the first 
three lines on page 32. 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; the language to be stricken out begins 
with and includes line 21, page 31, and extends to and includes 
line 8 on page 32. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 31 it is proposed to strike out lines 
21 to 25, both inclusive, and on page 32, lines 1 to 3, both in- 
elusive, and to insert: 


For the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived or loss sustained 


from the e or other disposition by a corporation, joint-stock company 
or association, or insurance company, of 28 real, personal, or 
mixed, acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair market price or value of 
such property as of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis for determinin 
the amount of such gain derived or loss sustained by sale of su 
property. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Conditional 
and other exemptions,” in section 11, page 33, line 10, before the 
word “ mutual,” to insert “or other,” and, in line 11, after the 
word “company,” to insert “mutual ditch or irrigation com- 
pany,” so as to make the clause read: 

Tenth. Farmers’ or other mutual hall, cyclone, or fire insurance com- 
pany, mutual ditch or irrigation company, mutual or cooperative tele- 

hone company, or like organization of a purely local e cter, the 
ncome of which consists solely of assessments, dues, and fees collected 
from members for the sole purpose of meeting its expenses. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 21, after the word 
“them” and the semicolon, to strike out “or,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Eleventh. Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like association, organized and 
operated as a sales agent for the purpose of marketing the products of 
its members and turning back to them the proceeds of sales, less the 
necessary selling expenses, on the basis of the quantity of produce fur- 
nished by them; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 2, after the word 
“ title.” to strike out the period and insert a semicolon and the 
word “or,” so as to make the clause read: 


Twelfth. Corporation or association organized for the exclusive pur- 
pose of holding title to property, collecting Income therefrom, and turn- 
ng over the entire amount thereof, less expenses, to an organization 
which itself is exempt from the tax imposed by this title; or 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 2, to insert: 

Thirteenth. Federal land banks and national farm-loan tions 


associa 
as provided in section 26 of the act approved July 17, 1916, entitled 


“An act to provide capital for a, 
standard forms of investment ba: 
rates of interest apon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States 
bonds, to create Government depositarles and financial agents for the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought I had here the corre- 
spondence touching this amendment, but I find that I have not. 
I will ask the Senator in charge of this part of the bill to allow 
it to go over until Monday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. I ask that that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, Mr. President, interrupting the 
reading of the bill here for a moment, this afternoon the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] requested that the 
amendment on page 10 with regard to reductions in the case of 
oil and gas wells, coal mines, and so forth, go over. He has 
since looked into it and announces that he is satisfied with it, 
and I ask that that amendment be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, on pages 13 and 14 
precisely the same amendment again presents itself. That also 
went over at his request, and I ask that it be now adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read to 
line 10, on page 35. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move that when the Senate takes a recess 
this afternoon it take a recess until 11 o’clock on Monday 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. ` 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have understood that some 
Senators desire a short executive session. I therefore move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 6497) for the relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 5108) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to lease to Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip or 
parcel of land owned by the United States Government on the 
Great Kanawha River, in West Virginia, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5496) to amend sections 5 and 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2 to the bill (H. R. 15316) to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes, and agrees to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1 with an amendment, in which it requested the -concur- 
rence of the Senate. r 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10251) authorizing 
the Kansas City & Memphis Railway & Bridge Co. to make 
settlement with Crittenden County, Ark., and for other pur- 


cultural development, to create 
upon farm mort, „ to equalize 


ses. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 600) to validate title 
to the town site of McCabe, in the State of Montana. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13835) to authorize 
the county commissioners of Aitkin County, Minn., and the town 
board of Logan Township, in said county and said State, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River on the line be- 
tween sections 26 and 27, township 49 north, range 25 west, 
fourth principal meridian. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 6369) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 
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The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 6370) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 13926. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, 
and marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915, so as to provide 
for terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, S. C.; 

H. R. 17567. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
county of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dorranceton, county 
of Luzerne, Pa. 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a 
special canceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
celebration; 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Springfield, III., with a 
special canceling die for the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Illinois into the Federal Union; and 

H. J. Res, 292. Joint resolution proposing to amend section 
2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have received more than 100 
telegrams from citizens of my State with reference to the con- 
troversy that is now going on between the railroads and their 
employees. I do not feel that I should burden the Recorp with 
all these telegrams, but I ask unanimous consent to have one 
of them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


BISMARCK, N. DAK., August 1916. 
Benator A. J. GRONNA, 2 J ad 


Washington, D. C.: 


I bave to-day telegraphed E. Pennington following message, viz: 

“Remembering that Grover Cleveland earned the approbation of the 
entire American people when he used the power of Government to en- 
force law, and compelled railroad strikers to put down the torch durin 
their destruction of hundreds of cars of merchandise and millions o 
dollars’ worth of property at Chicago, for which Illinois and other 
people paid, I piped | commend the present attitude of the 
railroad officials in demanding arbitrament of law before acceding to 
the demands of organized railroad labor or any outside influence. PE rhe 
American farmer nnd consumers generally must pay the freight and 
are entitled to resort to and the enforcement of law. Railroad em- 
ployees are no better than other ple, and their demands must be 
made through lawful channels and not through litical influence or 
combine of any character. Were I in your unenviable 3 I should 
insist upon arbitration and final resort to law, with its protection, in 


every case. 
Isaac P. BAKER. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition from a union meeting of the 
congregations of all the churches of Manor, Pa., praying for 
an investigation to determine the right of Senator Smoor to 
hold his seat in the Senate, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented petitions of James E. Hyatt Council, No. 
127, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Philadelphia; of Local 
Division No. 52, Order of Railway Telegraphers, of Beaver; 
and of State Council of Pennsylvania, Sons and Daughters of 
Liberty, of Philadelphia, all in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from sundry citizens of San Francisco, Redlands, and Eureka, 
all in the State of California, remonstrating against the reten- 
tion of the stamp tax on insurance companies, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
pons 6783. A bill for the relief of William F. Carter (Rept. No. 

22) : 

S. 6670. A bill authorizing the State of Montana to select 
other lands in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, range 
30 east, within the limits of the Huntley irrigation project and 
the ceded portion of Crow Indian Reservation in said State 
(Rept. No. 826) ; 

S. 6692. A bill to amend section 6 of an act to expedite the 
Nese of title to lands in the State of California (Rept. 

0. $ 


S. 5611. A bill providing for noncontiguous homestead entries 
within the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont.. of 
land of the character described in the enlarged homestead act 
of February 19, 1909 (Rept. No. 823); 

S. 6829. A bill to provide for the disposition of public lands 
withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the reclamation 
laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with said 
laws (Rept. No. 824); and 

S. 6671. A bill to validate the homestead entries of Anna W. 
Thrailkill (Rept. No. 825). 


_ DISTRICT COURT AT ANDERSON, 5. C. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, about 8 or 12 months since 
Congress passed an act for the appointment of an additional 
district judge in South Carolina and for the establishment of 
the district. A bill was recently introduced in the House amend- 
ing that act by providing for the holding of a term of court in 
another county within the district at Anderson, S. C., on the 
fourth Tuesday in May and November. That is the only change 
made in the original act. The bill has been passed by the 
House and was received by the Senate this morning and re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13926) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the appointment of a 
district judge, district attorney, and marshal for the western 
district of South Carolina, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1915, so as to provide for terms of the district court 
to be held at Anderson, S. C., and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. PENROSE and Mr. JONES. Let the bill be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 5 of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, and 
marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1915, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the terms of the district court for the eastern district 
shall be held at Charleston on the first Tuesday in June and December; 
at Columbia on the third Tuesday in January and first Tuesday in 
„November; at Florence, first Tu y in March; and at Aiken, on the 
first Tuesday in April and October. 

“Terms of the district court of the western district shall be held 
at Greenville on the first igen | in April and the first Tuesday in 
October; at Rock Hill, the second Tu y in March and September; 
at Greenwood, the first Tuesday in February and November; and at 
Anderson. the fourth Tuesday in May and November. 

“The office of the clerks of the district court for the western district 
shall be at Greenville, and the office of the clerk of the district court for 
the eastern district shall be at Charleston.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 705, being the bill (H. R. 15158) 
to amend the Judicial Code, to fix the time when the annual 
term of the Supreme Court shall commence, and further to 
define the jurisdiction of that court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 5 

The amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 230 of an act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary, approved March 8, 1911, known as the Judicial 
Code, be, and it hereby is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 230. The Supreme Court shall hold at the seat of govern- 
ment one term annually, commencing on the first Monday in tober, 
and such adjourned or special terms as it may find necessary for the 
dispatch of business." 

ec. 2. That section 237 of the Judicial Code, as amended by “An 
act to amend an act entitied ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the 


laws rasnog to the judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911," approved 
8 23, 1914, be, and it hereby is, amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : 


“Sec. 237. A final judgment or decree in any suit in the highest 
court of a State in which a decision in the suit could be had, where 
is drawn in question the validity of a treaty or statute of, or an au- 
thority exercised under the United States, and the decision is against 
their validity ; or where is drawn in question the validity of a statute 
of, or an authority exercised under any State, on the ground of their 
being repugnant to the Constitution, Gaua or laws of the United 
States, and the decision is in favor of their validity, may be reex- 
amined and reversed or affi 


removed by the writ. 
“It shall be competent for the Supreme Court, by certiorari or other- 
wise, to require 


t there be certified to it for review and deter- 
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mination with the same power and authority and with like effect as 
if 2 up by writ of error, — cause wherein a final judgment or 
decree has been rendered Sane by the highest court of a State in 
which a decision could be where is drawn in question the validi 

of a treaty or statute of, or an authority exercised under the Unit 

States, and the decision is lu favor of their validity; or where is 
drawn in question the validity of a statute of, or an authority exer- 
cised under any State, on the ground of their repugnant to the 


Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United States, and the decision 
is against their validity ; or where any title, right, privilege, or im- 


munity is cla un the Constitution, or any treaty or statute of, 
or commission held or authority exercised under the United States, 
and the decision is either in favor of 1 7 egy the title, right, privi- 
lege, or immunity especially set up or ed, by either under 
rach Constitution, treaty, tute, co! on, or authority. 

Suc. 3. That section 4 of “An act to amend an act entitled An 
act to codify, revise, amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ 
approved March 3, 1911.“ approved January 28, 1915, be, and it hereby 
is, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That judgments and decrees of the cireuit courts of ap- 
peals in all procecdings and causes arising under ‘An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptey throughout the United States,’ ap- 
proved July 1, 1898. and in all controversies arising in such proceed- 
the liability of common carriers by railroad to their employees in cer- 
ings and causes; also, in all causes arising under ‘An act relating to 
the liability of common carriers by railroad to their employees in cer- 
tain cases,’ approved April 22, 1908; also, in all causes arising under 
‘An act to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 
roads by limiting the hours of service of employees thereon,” approved 
March 4, 1907; also, in all causes arising under ‘An act to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by compelling 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars 
with automatic couplers and continuous brakes and their locomotives 
with driving-wheel brakes, and for other purposes,’ approved March 2, 
1893; and. also. in all causes arising under any amendment or supple- 
ment to any one of the aforementioned acts which has been heretofore 
or may hereafter be enacted, shall be final. save only that it shall be 
eomnetent for the Supreme Court to require by certiorari. upon the 
petition of any party thereto, that the proceeding. case. or controversy 
be certified to it for review and determination, with the same power 
and anthority and with like effect as if taken to that court by appeal 
or writ of error.” 

Sree. 4. That no court having power to review a judgment or decree 
rendered or passed by another shall dismiss a writ of error solely 
hecanse an anpeal should have been taken, or dismiss an appeal solely 
because a writ of error should fave been sued ont, but when such mis- 
take or error occurs it shall disregard the same and take the action 
ee Sata be appropriate if the proper appellate procedure had been 
‘ollowed. 

Src. 5. That no judement or deerec rendered or passed by fhe Su- 
preme Court of the Philtypine Islands more than 60 days after the 
approval of this act shall be reviewed by the Supreme Court npon 
writ of error or anpeal; but it shall be competent for the Supreme 
Court. by certiorari or otherwise, fo recuire that there be certified 
to it for review and determination, with the same power and authority 
and with like effect as if brought up by writ of error or appeal. any 
eause wherein, after such 60 days, the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands may render or pass a judgment or decree which would be 
subject to review under existing laws. 

Sec. 6. That no writ of error. appeal. or writ of certiorari intended 
to bring up any cause for review by the Supreme Court shall be al- 
lowed or entertained unless duly applied “or within three months 
after entry of the jndement or deeree comnlained of: Provided. That 
writs of certiorari addressed to the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
3 may be granted if application therefor be made within six 
months. 

Rec 7. That this act shall take effect 20 days after its approval. 
but it shall not apply to nor affect anv writ of error. appeal. or writ 
of certiorar! theretofore dnly annlied for. The right of review under 
existing laws fp reenect of judements and decrees entered before this 
act takes effect sball remain unaffected for the period of six months 
thereafter, but at the end of that time such right shall cease. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AGREEMENTS (8. DOC. NO. 535). 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 256), which was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Colo- 


party, 


rado [Mr. SHarrors] on August 5, 1916, entitled International 
55 agreements,” by Oscar T. Crosby, be printed as a Senate 
document. 


FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 26) providing for 
the printing of 150,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
500, Sixty-fourth Congress, entitled “The Federal Farm-Loan 
Act.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that resolution go to the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that the House 
desires ndditional copies of this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be. Mr. President; but we will take 
up the ealendar again. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I represent in this Chamber 
8,000,000 people, and E have not had a request for a copy of 
this act. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator’s people have not waked up 


yet. 

Mr. PENROSE. Pennsylvania is the third or fourth agricul- 
tural State in the Union. 

Mr. FLETCHER. One of the commissioners is from Penn- 
sylvania, and he is probably giving them all the information 
they require. 

3 VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the eal- 
ar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 

consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
.By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6943) for the relief of Frederick Tessman; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6944) granting an increase of pension to James N. 
zae (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 6945) granting a pension to Jennie Beamer (with 
accompanying papers); te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6946) granting a pension to Isabel Romero Rock- 
well; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN (for Mr. Hortis): 

A bill (S. 6947) for the relief of Robert Jackson (with ae- 
com ing papers); to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S, 6948) to permit the purchase of certain public 
lands in Louisiana at private sale; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. * 

By Mr. LEE of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 6949) for the relief of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co.; the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Co.; and the St. Lonis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the rev- 
enue, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. HUGHES submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the rev- 
enue, and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. THOMAS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (FL R. 16768) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed and te be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sec. 102a. That whenever, during the existence of a war in which the 
ident shall be satisfied that Saks 
regulations, or practices of a belligerent Gov- 


person, Company, ` 
traffic in the United States or its 


be satisfied that there is 
regulations, or 


equal privileges or ‘acilities of trade with vessels or citizens of any 


nationality other than that of such belligerent, the President is hereby 
authoriz and „ in his discretion, to withhold clearance 
from one or more vessels of such belligerent country until such belliger- 
ent shall re to such American vessels and American citizens 


resto 
reciprocal Hberty of commerce and equal facilities of trade; or the 
President may, in his discretion, direct that similar 1 and 
facilities, if any, by vessels or citizens of such belligerent in the 
United States or its possessions be ref to vessels or citizens of such 
belligerent; and in such case he shal make proclamation of his direc- 
tion. stating the facilities and privileges which shall be refused, and 


the belligerent to whose vessels or citizens they are to be refused, and 
thereafter the furnishing of such prohibited privileges and facilities 
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to any vessel or citizen of the belligerent named in such proclamation 
shall be unlawful; and he may change, modify, revoke, or renew such 
proclamation as in his opinion the public good may require; and any 
person or persons who shall furnish or attempt or conspire to furnis 
or be concerned in furnishing or in the concealment of furnishing 
facilities or privileges to ships or persons contrary to the prohibition 
in such proclamation shall be Hable to a fne of not less than $2,000 nor 
more than $50,000 or to imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

In case any vessel which is detained by virtue of this act shall depart 
or attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the United States without 
clearance or other iawful authority, the owner or master or person 
or persons having charge or command of such vessel shall be severally 
liable to a fine of not less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000, or to 
imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both, and in addition such 
vessel shall be forfeited to the United States. 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and em- 

wered to employ such part of the land or naval forces of the United 

tates as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HARDWICK submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $14,500 to pay the widow of Joseph R. Lamar, late 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, intended to 
be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NEWLANDS submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $3,102.92 to pay to the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway Co., a corporation of Nevada, in refund of the gross 
income tax paid by that company to the collector of internal 
revenue at Tacoma, Wash., May 21, 1915, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

ADDRESS BY DR. A. CASWELL ELLIS. 

Nr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have a copy of an ad- 
dress delivered before the National Fraternal Congress of 
America, August 22, 1916, on a method of controlling prevent- 
able disease in rural districts. The address is by Dr. A. Cas- 
well Ellis, director of the department of extension in the 
University of Texas., I ask that the address be referred to the 
Committee on Printing with a view to having it printed as a 
public document if the committee so desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The address will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 


CONDITIONS IN IRON-ORE MINES, 


Mr. CHILTON. On July 29 the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Crarr] submitted a resolution, being Senate resolution 242, 
which was ordered to lie over under the rule. I ask that the 
resolution be taken up for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
transmit to the Senate copies of the reports of Drs. Olson and Bolton, 
of the United States Public Health Service, made in November, 1914, 
concerning conditions in the jron-ore mines of Minnesota and Michigan. 


RECORD OF DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to announce that on 
Tuesday morning, August 29, 1916, as soon as the business of 
the Senate will permit, I intend to address the Senate on the 
record of Democratic legislation, and pay some slight attention 
to the attacks now being made upon hat legislation. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS— CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. THOMAS (for Mr. Hcaues) submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 6369) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of the wars 
other than the Civil War and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 7. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 2 and 8, and agree to the same, 

WILLIAM HUGHES, 
REED Smoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Joun A. KEY, 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to, 
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LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5496) to 
amend section 5 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
drainage of certain lands in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
May 20, 1908, which were that section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That at any time after any sale of unentered lands has been 
made in the manner and for the purposes mentioned in this act patent 
shall issue to the purchaser thereof upon payment to the receiver of 
the minimum price of $1.25 per acre, or such other price as may bave 
been fixed by law for such lands, together with the usual fees and 
commissions charged in entry of like lands under the homestead laws. 
But purchasers at a sale of unentered lands shall have the qualifi- 
cation of homestead entrymen, and not more than 160 acres of such 
lands shall be sold to aor one purchaser under the provisions of this 
act. This limitation shall not apply to sales to the State, but shall 
apply to purchases from the State of unentered lands bid in for the 
State. Any part of the purchase money arising from the sale of any 
lands in the manner and for the purposes provided in this act which 
shall be in excess of the drainage charges then delinquent shall be paid 
to and used by the county in which such land is located for the pur- 
pose of maintenance, improving, and extending such drainage works 
within the area benefited by the drainage project in which such land 
shall have been assessed for such drainage charge. 

That section 6 of said act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That any entered Jands sold in the manner and for the 
purposes mentioned in this act may be tented to the purchaser 
thereof at any time after the expiration of the period of redemption 
proves for in the drainage laws under which it may be sold (there 

aving been no redemption) upon the payment to the receiver of the 
fees and commissions and the price mentioned in the preceding section. 
or so much thereof as has not already been paid by the entryman; 
and if the sum received at any such c shall be in excess of the pay- 
ments herein required and of the drainage assessments and cost of the 
sale, such excess shall be paid to the proper county officer for the 
benefit of and payment to the cntryman. That unless the purchasers 
of unentered lands shall within 90 days after the sale provided for lu 
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section 3 pay to the proper receiver the fees, commissions, and pur- 
chase price to which the United States may be entitled, as provided 
in section 5, and unless the purchasers of entered lands shall within 90 
days after the right of redemption has expired make like payments, 
as provided for in this section, any person having the qualifications of 
a homestead entryman may pay to the proper receiver for not more 
than 160 acres of land for which such payment has not been made: 
First, the unpaid fees, commissions, and purchase price to which the 
United States may then be entitled; and, second, the sum due at 
the sale for drainage charges; and in addition thereto, if bid in by 
the State, interest on the amount bid by the State at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum from the date of such sale, and thereupon the 
person making such payment shall become subrogated to the rights of 
such purchaser to receive a patent for said land. When any payment 
is made to effect such subrogation the receiver shall transmit to the 
treasurer of the county where the land is situated the amount paid 
for drainage charges, together with the interest paid thereon, 

Mr. NELSON, The amendments relate wholly to the drainage 
of swamp lands in the State of Minnesota and meet with the 
approval of the Interior Department. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 
CHARLESTON-DUNBAR TRACTION co. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5103) authorizing 
und directing the Secretary of War to lease to Charleston-Dun- 
bar Traction Co, a certain strip or parcel of land owned by the 
United States Government on the Great Kanawha River in West 
Virginia, which was, on page 1, line 5, strike out “$25” anid 
insert “ $50.” 

Mr. CHILTON, I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On August 23, 1916: 

S, 1781. An act for the relief of Nathaniel Monroe; 

S. 1818. An act for the relief of Nelson T, Saunders; and 

S. 5425. An act to standardize lime barrels. 

On August 24, 1916: 

S. 3539. An act for the relief of Jolin L. Moon. 

On August 25, 1916: 

S. 5202. An act to authorize the maintenance and operation 
of dams across the St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand 
Falls, Me.; 

S. 6018. An act to confirm the entry of Jolin Dowd: and 

S. 6331. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to William H. Ingle for homestead entry in Colo- 
rado, 

On August 26, 1916: 

S. 3583. An act for the relief of Mike G. Womack. 


1916. 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


H. R. 13926, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, 
and marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915, so as to provide 
for terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, S. C., 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 17567. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county 
of Luzerne, Pa., to the Borough of Dorranceton, county of Lu- 
zerne, Pa., was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The following joint resolutions were each read twice by their 
Bun. and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a 
special canceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
celebration; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Springfield, III., with a 
special canceling die for the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Illinois into the Federal Union, 


RECESS. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until Mon- 
day morning at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock p. m. Saturday, 
August 26, 1916) the Senate took a recess until Monday, Au- 
gust 28, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Hæecutire nominations received by the Senate August 26 (legis- 
lative day of August 21), 1916. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Capt. Henry H. Robert, Corps of Engineers, to be major from 
July 1, 1916, vice Maj. John J. Kingman, detailed in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies. 


First Lieut. Lindsay C. Herkness, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Albert K. B. Lyman, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Frederick S. Strong, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Creswell Garlington, Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Daniel D. Pullen, Corps of Engineers. 

First Lieut. Carey H. Brown, Corps of Engineers. 

First Lieut. Oscar N. Sohlberg, Corps of Engineers, 
First Lieut. Beverly C. Dunn, Corps of Engineers. 

First Lieut. Donald H. Connolly, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Raymond F. Fowler, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. David McCoach, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. James G. B. Lampert, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Philip B, Fleming, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. John W. Stewart, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Joseph C. Mehaffey, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Paul S. Reinecke, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. Raymond A. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers. 
First Lieut. W. Morris Chubb, Corps of Engineers, 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancies, 


First Lieut, Howard S. Bennion, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. William H. Rose, promoted. 

First Lieut. William C. Sherman, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. Richard C. Moore, promoted. : i 

First Lieut. Rudolph C. Kuldell, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Lewis M. Adams, promoted. 

First Lieut. Roscoe C. Crawford, Corps of Engineers, vice 
Capt. Charles R. Pettis, promoted. 

First Lieut. Earl G. Paules, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
hit carats A. Anderson, promoted. 

rst Lieut. Bradford G. Chynoweth, Corps of Engineers, vice 

Capt. Ralph T. Ward, promoted. 

First Lieut. Milo P. Fox, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. Rob- 
ert P. Howell, promoted, subject to examination required by law. 

First Lieut. John ©. Gotwals, Corps of Engineers, vice Capt. 
Henry H. Robert, promoted. - 
To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 

original vacancies. 
Second Lieut. George J. Richards, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Alexander P. Cronkhite, Corps of Engineers. 


- 


Second Lieut. John S. Smylie, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Lehman W. Miller, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Douglas L. Weart, Corps of Engineers, 
Second Lieut. Earl E. Gesler, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Edwin A. Bethel, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. John F. Conklin, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Alfred L. Ganahl, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. John E. Harris, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. William F, Tompkins, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Douglas H. Gillette, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Paul A. Hodgson; Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Donald A. Davison, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Thomas B. Larkin, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Kelton, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Mason J. Young, Corps of Engineers. 
Second Lieut. Layson E. Atkins, Corps of Engineers. 


To be probational first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, 
to fill casual vacancies. 


Probational Second Lieut. George Mayo, Corps of Engineers, 
vice First Lieut. Lindsay C. Herkness, promoted. 

Probational Second Lieut. Paul T. Bock, Corps of Engineers, 
vice First Lieut. Albert K. B. Lyman, promoted. 

Probational Second Lieut. Charles O. Boynton, Corps of Engi- 
neers, vice First Lieut. Frederick S. Strong, jr., promoted. 

Probational Second Lieut. Arthur P. von Deesten, Corps_of 
Engineers, vice First Lieut. Creswell Garlington, promoted. 

Probational Second Lieut, Edward N. Whitney, Corps of En- 
gineers, vice First Lieut. Daniel D. Pullen, promoted. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casuat 
vacancies. 


Second Lieut. John H. Wills, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. Carey H. Brown, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Raymond G. Moses, Corps, of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. Oscar N. Sohlberg, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wilhelm D. Styer. Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. Beverly C. Dunn, promoted. 

Second Lieut. John W. Fraser, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. Donald H. Connolly, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Cunningham, Corps of Engineers, 
vice First Lieut. Raymond F. Fowler, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Dwight F. Johns, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. David McCoach, jr., promoted. 

Second Lieut, William A. Snow, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. James G. B. Lampert, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Thomas D. Finley, Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. Philip B. Fleming, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William H. Britton, Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. John W. Stewart, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Elroy S. J. Irvine, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. Joseph C. Mehaffey, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Notley Y. Du Hamel, Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. Paul S. Reinecke, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Wilburn H. Henderson, Corps of Engineers, 
vice First Lieut. Raymond A. Wheeler, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Guyer, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. W. Morris Chubb, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward C. Smith, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. Howard S. Bennion, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert A. Sharrer, Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. William C. Sherman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ludson D. Worsham, Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. Rudolph C. Kuldell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edward G. Bliss, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. Roscoe C. Crawford, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ralph G. Barrows, Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. Earl G. Paules, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Holland L. Robb, Corps of Engineers, vice First 
Lieut. Bradford G. Chynoweth, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick W. Bonfils, Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. Milo P. Fox, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert R. Neyland, jr., Corps of Engineers, vice 
First Lieut. John C. Gotwals, promoted. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC Moneys. 

James J. O’Keane, of Vancouver, Wash., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Vancouver, Wash., vice Christopher Kalahan, 
term expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Egecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 26 
(legislative day of August 21), 1916. 
POSTMASTERS. 

FLORIDA. 

Susie M. Craig, Fort Lauderdale. 
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KANSAS, 
Jerome B. Lewis, Preston. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Thomas F. Lyons, Billerica. 
MICHIGAN, 
Joseph E. Ladd, Harrison. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Franklin Fairly, Mount Olive. 
E. J. Lockhart, Magee. 
MISSOURI, 
John H. Dunning, Deepwater. 
NEBRASKA, 
J. J. Sazama, St. Paul. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Jonas E. Bair, Blairstown. 
Thomas H. Degnan, High Bridge. 
George E. Langan, Keyport. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Annie A. Bjornson, Kulm. 
OHIO. 
Anna B, Fox, Coldwater. 
OKLAHOMA. 
E. M. Cowles, Arapaho. 
Bertha I. Schiefelbusch, Yale. - 
OREGON. 
John S. Howe, Lents, 
O. Edwin Marvin, Wallowa, 
Mary O. Vail, Carlton. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


W. B. Ferguson, Chicora, 
W. W. Hamman, Emaus. 
Thomas McHail, Bolivar. 
William T. Mechling, Bufler. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Walter E. James, Greer. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Lenora Pardy Snyder, Colman. 
TENNESSEE. 
Lyle W. Davidson, Rutherford. 
TEXAS, 
H. T. Campbell, Alvarado. 
W. W. Puckett, Buda. ~ 
W. C. Young, Garrison. 
VIRGINIA. 
W. Clarence Greever, Graham. 
G. L. Morriss, Dillwyn. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
George A. Mason, Coalwood. 
WISCONSIN. 
Faith A. Van Tassel, Whitehall. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, August 28, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Monday, August 21, 1916.) 

The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Beckham Jones Owen Smith, S. C, 
Brandegee Kenyon Penrose moot 
Bryan ern Pittman Stone 
Chamberlain Md. Pomerene 

Culberson M m. Robinson Thomas 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Myers Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher elson Simmons 

Gallinger Oliver Smith, Ariz. 

Husting Overman Smith, Ga. 


Mr, JONES. The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 
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The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Hardwick, Mr. Lane, Mr. MCLEAN, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. SHERMAN, 
Mr. Sterctinc, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. UNpbErwoop answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. Martin, of Virginia, Mr. James, Mr. Lea of Tennessee, 
Mr. Bogan, Mr, O'Gorman, Mr. RANspELL, and Mr. Curtis en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor, 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 


ELECTION OF 1912 IN OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, several days ago in the RECORD, 
in referring to the Lumber Trust having sent money into Okla- 
homa for the purpose of defeating my nomination in 1912, I wish 
to say that I had no reference to the manufacturers of lumber 
known as the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but 
particularly to a group of men who were behind Lorimer in the 
purchase of a senatorship in Illinois. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MR. HUGHES. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a single observation. Philosophers tell us that the world 
is growing better and wiser each day. God knows, I trust that 
is true; but I confess many times I have grave doubts of it. 
However, it seems to me such contributions as that which re- 
cently came to my hand will add very little to the wisdom and 
progress of our country, particularly the wisdom of it. I quote: 

Contented America will be successful America ; discontented America 
will be unsuccessful America. 

What superb philosophy that is! Mr. Hughes should have 
added, when the weather is hot you will be hot; when the 
weather is cold you will be cold; and, again, when a man is 
thirsty he wants to drink, and when he is not thirsty he docs 
not want to drink. What philosophy to be gathered from the 
candidate of a greaty party! 

Perhaps the hot weather will enable Mr. Hughes to get away 
with this kind of campaign talk, but he ought to remember that 
there will be changes of temperature before election day. When 
frost comes, it will be easier to think, and then such epigrums 
will fail to pass muster. Contentment has never been an “ oper 
sesame” to success, and we have not noticed any particular 
change in human nature to warrant such an obiter dictum. 
When America becomes contented, the only safe thing to do 
1 be to put out the cat, shut the windows, and turn off the 

ght. i 

But suppose it were true, how would Mr. Hughes go to work 
to weave this spell of contentment? Prosperity is the quick 
answer; yet prosperity invites discontent unless it is satisfac- 
torily distributed, and the great problem no one has yet been 
wise enough to solve is how this distribution can be made satis- 
factorily. Prosperity, on the other hand, creates the desire for 
more and more prosperity. With new riches come new wunts, 
new obligations, new responsibilities, and in the end about as 
much dissatisfaction as at the beginning. 

Satisfaction with the internal and external policies of the 
Government is another answer Mr. Hughes might make. So 
far his campaign has been pretty much of an effort to create 
discontent with the way the present administration has handled 
national affairs. Obviously, it is his intention to promise that 
he, if elected, will give the people something with which they 
will be contented. To succeed he must formulate policies upon 
which the people can unite, which is a large order. 

At present the Nation scems to be pretty evenly divided be- 
tween those who are very contented with being kept out of war 
and those who feel deeply humiliated that we have not ven- 
tured nearer war. It would take a very skillful compromise 
to reconcile these divergencles, and, if it could be done, it would 
be a good deal of question whether it would result in a success- 
ful America. Middle-of-the-road programs do not usually lead 
to great accomplishments. It is not clear that America, con- 
tented in this way, would cut much of a figure.in the world. 

The contentment theory is a pretty unreliable campaign idea, 
We can not imagine Mr. Roosevelt, for instance, trying to lull 
the people by such talk. If he were on the stump, he would 
expect to create discontent and make enemies. He would not 
strive for any such enchantment.. His way would be to an- 
nounce what he intended to do and persuade the people it was 
the thing to be done, whether it meant contentment or not. 
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It is a pity Mr. Hughes has not been coached from Oyster Bay. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, it does not add very much in 
public estimation to the thoughts of the great man we antici- 
pated in the Republican candidate for President by this little 
effusion and epigram. $ 

Here is another epigram. A week or two ago I read that 
Justice Hughes said we were living in a fool's paradise. He 
has been a party to the fool's paradise. He was governor of 
the great Commonwealth of New York for a while, and since 
that time was one of the Justices of the Supreme Court receiv- 
ing n very liberal stipend, I do not say too much, but receiving 
at least a liberal stipend from the pockets of the Nation that 
is living in this fool’s paradise. I feel that Justice Hughes 
knew full well when he was making the assertion that we were 
living in a fool's paradise that it was ungenerous and absolutely 
and utterly untrue. I ask leave to read this from a trade 
journal, a journal that is not in sympathy with the adminis- 
tration, showing that instead of living in a fool's paradise we 
are living in the very lap of luxury, of progress unparalleled in 
this country: 

Business increases exceedingly large. 


Reports show doubling of trade in some instances within ycar— 
prosperity not dependent upon war. 


Then it goes on to cite from various parts of the country— 
from Philadelphia: 


Trade continues to be brisk in the Philadelphia district despite the 
continued rise in prices in most lines. Manufacturing plants are 
2 we capacity. Reports of various lines of industry embracing 

ay follow. 


Then there are reports from Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dalias, Tex., and a report from San Francisco. There is just 
one continued reflection of prosperity from the business hives of 
indusiry the land over, 

But I think it would be well, perhaps, that these two things 
this contentment thought of candidate Hughes—contented 
America will be suecessful America and discontented America 
will be unsuccessful America—this answer to Mr. Hughes's ns- 
` sertion of a fool's paradise may be published in the RECORD 
that the world may see the splendid caliber of this man whom 
we once deemed a great Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE ONWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN TRADE—BUSINESS INCREASES Ex 
CEEDINGLY Large—RerortTs Snow DOUBLING OF TRADE IN Sour 
INSTANCES WITHIN YEAR— PROSPERITY Nor DEPENDENT Upon Wan. 
Carefully gathered statistics and reports show that the general con- 

ditions of Industry throughout the United States are thoroughly sound, 

wonderfully improved over those of a year ago, and that prosperity is 
not confined to lines affected by the great war of nations. 

Not only the facts gathered by the Federal Reserve Board, but tnde- 
pendent reports of a reliable character reaching this office from widely 
separated districts show in some instances business increases of 100 

r cent, and more within the last 12 months. Also it is to be noted 
Phat the volume of production has grown so steadily that from month 
to month the increase has not been so marked as to excite comment; but 
it has been so persistent that in the aggregate In some lines it is 
amazing. Prices are generally high, with no sign save of a further 
possible advance. Consequently there seems to be a general desire 
among the more conservative business elements to check as far as 3 
sible heavy advance pur 8, which, if carried to excess, are likely 
to develop into a speculative character, in the event of which a reac- 
tion, it is believed, would follow. 

The facts and figures here presented do not indicate in any sense a 
business spurt or any movement of a sporadic nature. They show, 
on calm consideration, a wonderful but healthy growth, not contined to 
any section of the country, but widely dispersed and covering all 
fundamental industries. Country districts in New York report that 
merchants are buying more goods than at any time since 1907. There 
has been a decrease in the military orders in the leather trade, but 
the heavy domestic demand has more than counterbalanced this, and 
prices are well up. There is a AROE demand for prints and colored 
goods, with prices advancing. The lumber trade is increasing with 
prices going upward. Building throughout the country, with the 
exception of the New York district. shows marked activity. In the 
New York district prices of raw material bave checked building to 
some extent, the margin of profit not yet having been effectually ad- 
justed. Department stores in the larger cities rt more sales and a 
constant demand for a better class of g -The sales of diamonds 
and pearls are remarkably advanced. 

PHILADELPHIA REPORT. 

Trade continues to be brisk in the Philadelphia district despite the 
continued rise in prices in most lines. Manufacturing plants are 
3 to capacity. Reports of varlous lines of industry embracing 

ay follow: 

Carpets and rugs: The plush business is thriving. Prices are well 
advanced. Carpet wool has gone up 100 per cent since last year. 

Silks: Fall business is now being taken at high prer 
industry 1s working to its capacity. Many additions to plants are 
contemplated. The belief is that prices will advance. 

Textiles: Hoisery and underwear mills are sold up to the limit, but 
deliveries have improved and consequently there have been a slight 
falling off in retail buying. Recent purchases of goods have been 
abnormal, Hence a reduction is expected. 

Paper: The demand is the atest in the history of the country. 
Orders are sufficient to keep the mills going for months, All quota- 
tions have been withdrawn. Prices are mude from day to day, due 
to the uncertainty in obtaining chemicals and dyes. Demand and 


The entire 


not cost of production, however, secms to be Son prices. There is a 
serious lack of raw material. Discounts are well above the average, 
collections being exceptionally good, The condition of the trade indi- 
cates a heavy increase in newspaper and magazine advertising. and a 
heavy increase in package deliveries by retail stores. Paper demand 
is largely governed by these factors. 

Lumber and building material: Conditions are better than in many 
years. Orders for lumber are heavy. Prices are $5 to $6 per thousand 
sot aher than a year ago. There is a sharp advance in building 
material, 

Shoes and leather: Wholesalers and jobbers in the shoe business are 
hard pressed to keep up their stocks. Dyes and tanning material 
shortage are causing uneasiness and help to advance prices. Demand 
for glazed kid is active. If it keeps up it will tax the supply. Delivery 
8 N skins is backward, shipping conditions seriously affecting 

e trade. 

Cotton snd cotton goods: There is an active demand for cotton 
yarn. Prices are firmer and advancing slightly. Mills making cotton 

are taking orders for future delivery. The outlook is bright. 

Paints, oils, varnishes: The demand far exceeds the production, 
Plants are working to capacity. Scarcity of dyes seriously felt. 

Tobacco: Prices are well alvanced, owing to heavy purchases by 
France, England, and Russia. Continued buying tends toward fur- 
ther increases. On account of unfavorable weather conditions few 
seed beds have been made. There will be late planting. 


REPORT FROM BOSTON, 


Business continues to improve. A comparison of conditions to-day 
with those prevailing a year ago shows the improvement in many cases 
has been extreme. 
| The 8 situation on the New England railroads has greatly 
mproved. 

uilding and engineering operations in New England from January 1 
to date make the highest record in many years. The nearest approach 
to these figures was in 1912. 

Manufacturers of boots and shoes report exceptionally 
at advancing prices, with fall orders coming in well. 
increasing cost of leather is forcing pacs upward. 

Cotton mills are sold far enough ahead to insure runnin 
aoe many months to come. Lack of certain classes of 
elt. ` 


business 
he high and 


at capacity 
led labor is 
REPORT FROM CLEVELAND. 


Earnings of steel companies and concerns in kindred lines are con- 
tinuing at an unprecedented rate. Official figures and unofficial esti- 
mates from leading corporations in this district, if continued during 
the balance of the year, will assure profits which will stand as the 
apex of industrial earnings for some years to come. 


There is the growing ov among some of the la t concerns 
that output and shipments of finished products have probably reached 
the maximum, due to a shortage of raw materials. Some nut and bolt 


factories are now operating only about 70 per cent because of inability 
to obtain bars. An Inadequate supply of sheets and plates reduces the 
output of shops and factories using semifinished products, 

Glass: Plate and window glass has now reached a new maximum 
output. It finds a ready market at the highest price ever quoted. 


REPORT FROM RICHMOND. 


Manufacturers are doing well. Fertilizers are high and a reduction 
in volume is looked for, the agricultural sections taking a conservative 


attitude. The farming districts show improved conditions and more 
than 2 5 prosperity, The financial condition of farmers is 
remarkably 


Conditions in the cotton-spinning industry, seriously depressed for 
several years, show marked improvement. Many mills which have 
failed to earn enough to take care of cyen the wear and tear on their 
plants are now finding a ready market for their goods at satisfactor 
prices. This Increased demand has developed both in Europe and Sout 
American trade. 

CHICAGO REPORT, 


Business activity in Chicago continues up to its advanced standard. 
Bankers, manufacturers, and merchants are optimistic, but some sound 
a warning against tremendously heavy purchases at high prices. There 
is an effort to squeeze out the speculative element. Reports from Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin are strong. Industrial reports follow: 

Automobiles: Heavy demand is kept up. No decrease is looked for. 
Manufacturers are sold some months ahead. ‘There is difficulty in ob- 
taining material. 

Furniture: Grand Rapids ory a a strong volume of business, 

Liquor: Tax payments for the fiscal year are said to be at the rate 
of 34,000,000 to 35,000,000 gallons, with a 
1916 Kentucky whisky at between 20,000,000 and 22,000,000 gallons. 
Prices are firmer. A number of distilleries are working capacity, due 
to alcohol contracts. 

Live stock: The packio industry reports an exceptionally strong 
foreign demand, with an increased scarcity of bottoms. By-producis, 
such as wool, hides 7 and fertilizer, are in excellent demand. Live- 
stock prices are hol ing firm, 


REPORT FROM MINNEAPOLIS, 


The wholesale and retail trades are prosperous. Wholesale prices are 
well advanced over a year ago. Production in the iron mines in Minne- 
sota will be greatly increased, and similar conditions exist in the copper 
districts of northern Michigan and the iron and copper districts ef 
Montana. A large amount of building is in progress. Car shortage is 
relieved u little but is still felt. Railroad earnings are good. 


KANSAS CITY REPORT. 


The car short has been somewhat relieved by the daily receipt of 
cars formerly tied up on eastern lines, Railroad earnings show ma- 
terial improvement in the report from Kansas City. 

The prices of cattle, hogs, and sheep continue satisfactory. Price 

There 


records continue to be broken. 

Oil production and Sleen] continues on an extensive scale, 
are more than 1,700 well-drilling rigs up in the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict. New fields are being opaa in nearly every State in the district. 
There were 1,200 wells completed last month. 


prospective production of 


REPORT FROM DALLAS, TEX. 


Building operations in the Dallas district show a a ae 1 
s bringing 


ment. There is an unusual demand for material, Lumber 
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strong prices. and the business is active. Cement also shows steady 
advance, Mills are running continuously with a ready demand. In the 
oil fields business has advanced 80 per cent in a year. 

REPORT FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

Acute shortage has caused unparalleled activity in 8 
Seattle reports contracts a gating nearly four times the total at this 
time last year. The punapa builder at Francisco is said to have 
contracts In excess of $20,000,000, with no diminution of demand even 
with important advances in price because of increased prices for ma- 
terial and labor. 

8 N holds a precedence in metal mining, but there is also great 
activity in mining gold, silver, lend. zinc, and such metals as tungsten, 
antimony, magnesite, and molybdenite, valuable deposits of which are 
reported discovered. 

MERCHANDISE IN BOND. 


Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield, if the purpose the Senator has 
in view does not lead to any debate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am sure it will not. I merely desire to 
ask that House joint resolution 292, which came over from the 
House on Saturday last, be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
House joint resolution 292, which will be read by title. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res, 292) proposing to amend sec- 
tion 2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A similar joint resolution has already 
been reported to the Senate and is now on the calendar. It is a 
matter of some urgency, and I ask that the House joint resolu- 
tion be considered at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the reading of the title of the joint reso- 
lution, no Senator can tell what the joint resolution proposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Snmexons] is familiar with the matter, and I will ask him to 
explain it to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is a joint resolution similar to one 
reported by the Finance Committee of the Senate on the 8th 
of August, and is now on the calendar. It is very brief. I 
think I can explain it quicker by reading it than by undertaking 
to make a statement of its purpose. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the limitation of section 2971.of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as to the period during which mer- 
chandise may remain in bonded warehouse without the payment of 
duty for exportation to Mexico be, and the same hereby is, extended to 
all merchandise which was in bonded warehouse on August 1, 1916, and 
intended for exportation to Mexico, until such time as in the opinion 
of the ry of the gare poet conditions in Mexico are such as to 
1 ih commercially practicable to export the merchandise to that 
coun . 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The joint resolution as it passed the House 
is substantially the same as the joint resolution reported by the 
Finance Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas for the present consideration or the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 292) proposing to amend section 
2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to me a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The United States employees’ com- 
pensation bill has come back from the House with an amend- 
ment. I desire to examine the amendment somewhat this morn- 
ing, and I ask that no action be taken upon the measure during 
any time I may happen to be out of the Senate. We may find 
it necessary to ask for a conference with reference to the 
amendment, and before we act upon it I wish to consult with 
some of the departments to ascertain what will be the effect of 
the proposed amendment. 

MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, in the State of California, remon- 
strating against the proposed retention of a stamp tax affecting 
insurance companies, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Fresno 
County, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 6950) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an 
elastic currency, to »fford means of rediscounting commercial 
paper, to estublish a more effective supervision of banking in 
the United States, and for other purposes,” upproved December 
23, 1913; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6951) granting a pension to Walter D. Matheny 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 6952) for the relief of Augusta Reiter; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. Jonnson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6953) granting an increase of pension to David F. San- 
born (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 6954) for the relief of W. H. Cleere; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6955) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Killigan; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO REVENUE BILL. 


Mr, OLIVER submitted three amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the reve- 
nue, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

THE REVENUE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise simply for the purpose 
of asking that we now proceed with the consideration of Senate 
committee amendments to the pending bill, and to add my ex- 
pression of hope that Senators will permit us to go along with 
these amendments without injecting speeches that are not perti- 
nent to the amendments. I understand that the general debate 
has not yet been concluded, but I hope it may be held in abey- 
ance until we get through with the amendments, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from North 
Carolina whether he expects to conclude the consideration of 
the committee amendments during the day? I ask this be- 
cause I may be called away, and I want to submit some remarks 
on the pending bill. I shall not take much time, but I want to 
speak at some time during the present day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not give the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania any assurance that we can finish all the amendments to- 
day. I am satisfied that we can finish the amendments to the 
income tax and the inheritance tax sections of the bill. I can 
not speak so definitely about the munitions section; but if the 
Senator will let us go on, and if it develops during the afternoon 
itat we are not going to get through with the amendments, then 
I shall certainly make no objection to his proceeding with his 
speech, if he desires to leave the city. I meant merely to ex- 
press the hope that, unless it was very inconvenient to Senators, 
they would hold their general speeches in abeyance until we 
get through with the consideration of the Senate committee 
amendments. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina is 
not asking any unanimous consent or anything of that sort, is he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. I was merely expressing a hope, 

Mr, JONES. I did not want it understood by nothing being 
said on this side of the Chamber that there was an agree- 
ment to that effect. 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, there is no agreement whatsoever; and 
I have not referred to any agreement. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will not interfere with the suggestion of the 
Senator from North Carolina. > 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary 
proceed with the reading of the amendments. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Deductions,” in 
section 12, on page 35, line 21, after the word “ property,” to strike 
out to which the corporation has not taken or is not taking title, 
or in which it has no equity,” so as to make the clause read: 


First. All the and necessa: mses paid within the year 
in the maintenance operation of Its — and properties, in- 
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cluding rentals or other payments required to be made as a condition 
to the continued use or possession of property, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 22, after the word 
* sustained,” to insert “and charged off,” so as to read: 

Second. All losses actually sustained and charged off within the 
year and not compensated by insurance or otherwise, including a 
reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear, and tear of property 
arising out of its use of employment in the business or trade, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 2, after the word 
“ trade,” to strike out “and in the case of mines, including oil 
wells or gas wells, a reasonable allowance for depletion of ores 
and of other natural deposits, not to exceed 5 per cent of the 
gross value at the mine of the output for the year for which the 
computation is made; and in the case of timber, a reasonable 
allowance for stumpage not in excess of the cost of or capital 
actually invested in the timber sold or removed during the 
year for which the return is made; but with respect to timber 
purchased prior to March 1, 1918, a reasonable allowance not 
in excess of the fair cash value of such timber on March 1, 
1913; and in the case of insurance companies the net addition, 
if any, required by law to be made within the year to reserve 
funds and the sums other than dividends paid within the year 
on policy and annuity contracts,” and insert (a) in the case 
of oil and gas wells, a reasonable allowance for actual reduction 
in flow and production, to be ascertained not by the flush flow 
but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) in the case 
of mines, a reasonable allowance for depletion thereof not to 
exceed the market value in the mine of the product thereof 
which has been mined and sold during the year for which the 
return and computation are made; (e) and in the case of tim- 
ber, a reasonable allowance for stumpage not in excess of the 
market value of the standing timber actually sawed and sold 
during the year for which such return and computation are 
made, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of this bill what is meant by “the settled produc- 
tion or regular flow” ? What is meant by “the regular flow ” 
from an oil well or a gas well? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That means the flow after an oil well or a 
gas well recovers from its first flush and settles down to “ regular 
business,” 

Mr. LANE. As it settles down to “regular business,” as I 
understand, there is a variation from month to month; there is 
no regular flow; there is no such thing, as I am told. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was intended to be meant by that 
language was Its normal flow, which, of course, varies now and 
then, 

Mr, LANE. In relation to that I wish to say that a similar 
matter was brought up before the Indian Committee in connec- 
tion with the leasing of the Osage Indian oil lands, and it was 
certified to in that committee by experts that a well which would 
run a thousand barrels to-day in six months from now may be 
running 500 barrels, and in a year from now not over 15 or 20 
barrels, and then down to 1 barrel; that it may begin to de- 
crease in a short time and go clear down until it becomes a 
dry well, and that there is no settled production upon which any 
estimate can be made except by daily measurement. Then it 
would be necessary to average the flow for the whole period; 
but that can not be done in this instance, It is merely arbitrary, 
and it is uncertain. It is a proposition that no man can define; 
no facts can ever be ascertained in relation to it, so far as I 
have been able to find out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN rose. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall do so in a moment. This language, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] will note, is not “by the 
flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow“; that 
is, the regular production of the well during the year after it 
has settled down to regular business. This amendment was 
suggested by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], 
who has a great deal of knowledge of oil wells gained by a 
large experience, and the committee accepted it. The amend- 
ment throws the entire matter into conference. 

Mr. LANE. It ought not to have to go to conference; it ought 
to be settled here and settled right. If you are going to take 
the average flow for the period of a month and measure it up 
and average it, that is all right; but there is no settled regular 
flow. The flow is always irregular; it is as visionary as a 
dream. The well may be a “gusher” which will make a man 
immensely wealthy, and in a few months or a year there may be 
nothing there at all but a dry hole. That is the peculiarity of 


the flow of oil, as the evidence preduced before the committee 
of which I am a member and to which I have referred shows. 
So this matter attracted my attention. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the matter of settled production 
is fixed under the customs of the oil fields, and means the 
amount of flow after 12 months. Of course, what the Senator 
from Oregon says is true, that even then the flow is not regular; 
it fluctuates; but what is meant is the flow after 12 months. 

Mr. LANE. That is what I should like to know. If it 
means the flow after 12 months, then it means that the man 
operating an oil well is exempt all the time that his well is 
paying enormously ; when it is a gusher, when it is a well that 
may be paying him $10,000 a day we get no taxes from it, but 
we wait until it settles down, until it reaches the state of mini- 
mum flow or low flow, and then we begin to assess it, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is not the provision levying the tax. , 

Mr. LANE. It ought to be reversed. In the case of oil and 
gas wells, if it is desired to secure revenue for the Government 
the tax should be levied at the time when a man is prosperous 
and will feel it the least. The tax ought to be imposed at the 
time of the well’s flush flow, and then stopped when the produc- 
tion gets to be below a certain number of barrels. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is what this does. 

Mr. LANE, It does not say so. It says: 

(a) In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for actual 
reduction in flow and production, to be ascertained not by the flush 
flow but by the settled production or regular flow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator forgets that this is not 
the provision for the tax; this is the provision covering the de- 
ductions on account of depreciation, and this is the measure of 
the depreciation. Instead of letting them deduct the full flush 
flow, which might deprive the Government of all taxes, we allow 
them to deduct only after the flush flow is over in accordance 
with the regular or settled flow. 

Mr. LANE. Then why does the committee not make it per- 
fectly fair to both parties and base it upon the average produc- 
tion, when it is flush and after the flush flow has ceased, and 
ANTARE it all up and at the end of the year impose a tax on 

lat? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, It the well continued in operation over 
five years, it would be impossible for any one year of that time 
in adyance to take the average of the whole five. There would 
be several years to come. 

Mr, LANE. But we do not tax five years ahead, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say we do not, and that is the reason we 
can not do what the Senator suggests, 

Mr. LANE. You can have an estimate of the flow over- 
night; you can have it once a month; you can have it weekly ; 
you can have a tabulation annually. You can have an estimate 
of the flow any day you want it for any time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what this is intended to do. The 
settled production after the flush flow is over is the only thing 
they are allowed to deduct. Of course that settled production 
for the year when the tax is levied would be the average pro- 
duction of the entire year. 

Mr. LANE. Perhaps so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The only idea was to keep them from de- 
ducting the flush flow. 

Mr. LANE. I do not read it in that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, If they were allowed to do that, they 
might deduct the whole tax. 

Mr. LANE. I do not read it in that way. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it also happens frequently that 
in the case of what are called “ gushers” the first violent flow 
from the well is impossible to be controlled, and the oil runs 
down the creeks and streams until proper tankage can be sup- 
plied and the flow placed under control. Consequently a great 
deal of the oil is lost. That is a matter that would have to be 
considered to some extent, I take it. 

Mr. LANE. Oh, yes; you can not measure anything which 
is unmeasurable, and you should not tax it. 

Mr. OWEN. That was what I was calling attention to. It 
sometimes happens that what I have described takes place. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Carron] is now in his seat. He is the author of 
the provision under discussion, 

Mr. CHILTON. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. LANE. To the provision in regard to oil and gas wells 
on page 36. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No amendment has been offered. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is satisfied with the provision, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr, CHILTON. What is the motion, Mr, President? 

Mr. LANE. I was inquiring in relation to the expression 
“settled production or regular flow of a well,” in connection 
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with oil and gas wells. ‘There is no well which flows regularly 
for any period of time. 

Mr. CHILTON. The expressions “flush flow” and “ settled 
production“ are perfectly well understood among oil men and 
producers, They are well known to the operators and to the 
men who own the land, the men who own what we call the 
“ royalty.” 

Mr. LANE. Then, the measurement can be arrived at. 

Mr. CHILTON. There is no question about that. 

Mr. BRADY. They are terms used among producers of oil. 

Mr. CHILTON. They are technical terms, and are perfectly 
well understood and may be taken into consideration when 
ligislating. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may call the attention 
of the Senate to the provision, it is to the effect that the deduc- 
tions shall be made under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. So I have no doubt 
that, with their experience, they can adopt some rule which 
will be equituble and just both to the Government and to the 
other parties, 

Mr. LANE. I will say, for the information of the Senator 
from Ohio, they may be able to arrive at an equitable measure- 
ment; but they have not been able to do so in the past. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, in this connection I have just 
received a telegram, which I desire to submit to the Senators 
who are familiar with this subject. It is signed by the Inde- 
pendent Oil Producers’ Agency, comprising 176 companies in 
California, and reads: 

The committee amendment, Senate Calendar No. 722— 


It refers specifically to the item of the Senate bill found on 


page 36— 

The committee amendment, Senate Calendar No. 722. H. R. 16763, fixes 
deduction for depletion of oil wells as a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in settled production. This will deny depletion to 
all oil-producing companies that maintain their production by new 
developments and new capital. We beg of you 85 use every effort 
immediately to secure for oil com es depletion on same basis as 
proposed for mines, being a reasonable amount annually, not to exceed 
the market value of oil in the ground, of the product which has been 
brought to the surface Present amendment causes oil producers to 
pay tax on capital and not upon income. All oll producers in Cali- 
fornia deeply interested. 

INDEPENDENT OIL PRODUCERS? AGENCY 
(Comprising 176 companies). 

If it is true that it forces producers to pay taxes on capital 
and not upon income, I am sure the committee will meet the 
objection. As I understand, it seems that an income tax is 
charged upon the production value of the product, to be ascer- 
tained not by the flush flow but by the settled production or 
regular flow. These gentlemen, in order to meet the constant 
diminution of their product sink new wells and invest new 
capital so that when the collector comes around there will be 
no deduction whatever for depletion, because they have made 
it good by the investment of new ¢apital. I should like to 
submit that to the committee, and ask that immediate action 
be not taken until a little later, in order that it may be studied. 
As I have said, the telegram has just been received. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that I 
think the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] is right about 
that, and that the owner of an oil well should be allowed to 
charge off as depreciation what is termed in this bill the 
“flush flow” as well as the average flow afterwards; in other 
words, he should be allowed credit for the value of his oil In 
the ground, no matter whether it comes at the rate of a thousand 
barrels a day when the well is first opened, or settles down to 
its normal or average product after the gas which forces the 
flush product out of the well is exhausted. I think it would 
be well for the committee to earefully consider this question, 
because I think that the committee in framing this amendment 
intended to do abstract justice to the people who bring oil and 
other minerals out of the ground. I suggest that perhaps this 
amendment ought to be passed over in order to give the commit- 
tee an opportunity of carefully considering the proposition set 
forth by the Senator from California. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in answer to what was said 
by the Senator from California, the committee does not think 
that this will result in taxing any part of the eupital as income. 
Of course we had to fix a rule, and the rule can not work with 
mathematical precision in the ease of things which differ so 
much from one another as oil wells do. Under the present law, 
Mr. President, they are allowed to deduct only 5 per cent of the 
gross value of the preduct in the place of output. We thought 
that that deduction was too little and that there ought to be a 
deduction more equitable in its character, 

I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania there has been 
no part of the bill which has been more anxiously studied and 
which presented more difficulties than this part of it. After con- 
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sulting those in the Senate who were most familiar with the 
operation of oil wells we finally adopted this provision, which 
was presented by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Cuirron], who is thoroughly acquainted with the business. 
On the one side was the House bill and the present law, which 
allowed a deduction of only 5 per cent. Upon the other side was 
the danger that a deduction of the entire flush product of the 
well might be made, and as a consequence no taxes paid at all. 

Now, Mr. President, a few general observations in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, will. the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him just for a moment, before he proceeds? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. I want to say that I know that this provision 
was the subject of very careful and earnest consideration on the 
part of the committee, and that the committee is alming to do 
what is fair; and my remarks were only intended to direct the 
attention of the committee to the fact that perhaps this pro- 
vision in regard to oil wells was not exactly what the committee 
intended to do. I have no criticism to pass upon the intent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; this is what the committee intended, 
and means, I think, precisely what the committee wants. Under 
the present law there was an attempt to fix an artificial and 
fictitious rule, it having been realized that exact mathematical 
accuracy could not be arrived at in any of these things. The 
rule that was fixed by the present law applied not only to oil 
wells and gas wells but to coal mines and tu metallic mines and 
to timber and to that entire class of industries with a self- 
consuming plant. It goes without saying that in all those cases 
a part of the product which is sold by the industry is a part of 
its capital. The desire was to tax the income part of what was 
sold and not to tax the capital part. We found that in con- 
nection with coal mines we could do that by fixing the value of 
the coal in the ground, but you can not do that with oil or with 
gas. No living human being would know how to do it. The 
suggestion made in the telegram which the Senator has just read 
is thoroughly impracticable, for the reason that 40,000 experts 
could not determine that with regard to gas and oil wells. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator referred to coal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr, PHELAN. This is a general provision referring to mines. 
Can you ascertain the value of other minerals than coal when 
in the ground? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will notice the bill, he will 
see that we have adopted a different rule for metallic mines and 
for coal mines, for the very reason that I have stated. The 
Senate committee undertook to try to fix a rule that would be 
just in each case. Of course you can tell the value of the coal 
in the ground, because coal is coal; but you can not tell the 
value of copper in the ground, nor the value of gold, nor the 
value of silver, because the ore when it comes out is neither gold 
nor silver nor copper; it is mixed with various other things. 
So we kept the old 5 per cent provision with regard to them, and 
then we made a new rule as to gas and oil, and then we made 
a new rule as to coal, and then we changed the rule with regard 
to metallic mines by hedging it around so that the department 
could not, by ruling, do what it has done. 

Mr, CHILTON. Mr. President, I think the Senator will tind 
he is mistaken in that statement. We tried to find a rule that 
would apply to all mines, and hence it was provided that they 
should have a deduction for all of the product mined and sold 
during the year, and I think the Senator is mistaken in saying 
that there was a different rule for metallic mines. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator said there was originally a dil- 
ferent rule. 

Mr. CHILTON. Originally; but there is not now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I remember now that in caucus that 
was changed upon the motion of some Senator. I think the 
Senator from Colorado made it, did he not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It was done upon my motion. 

Mr. THOMAS. The value can be ascertained just as easily 
in one case as in the other. The method of procedure is dif- 
ferent; that is all. 

Mr. PHELAN. Do I understand, then, that there is no rule, 
and that the department is to ascertain the value of copper and 
gold and silver buried in the ground in order to determine the 
amount of income tux? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
to answer him, the only difference is a difference of process. 
The assay determines the metalliferous contents of metallic ore, 
while, of course. coal is a commodity all of which in the vein is 
a commercial product. It is therefore merely a difference in the 
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method of ascertaining the value. The output of a copper mine 
or of a lead mine for 12 inonths yields certain metalliferous cou- 
tents, and the value in the mine of these contents is thus easily 


ascertainuble. I will say to the Senator from California that 
the principle is one which occurs very commonly in his State 
and mine as a result of trespasses by one mine owner upon the 
property of another, sometimes willful and sometimes unintea- 
tional. Where it is unintentional the damages are based upon 
the value of the ore in the mine; and that is ascertainable, as 
I say, by assaying the contents and ascertaining them by chem- 
ical analysis. It is a perfectly simple and perfectly easy method 
of procedure, 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to ask the Senator, in view of 
this telegram, whether he believes that any injustice would be 
done the oil operators in the event the rule proposed in the 
amendment should be adopted, 

Mr. THOMAS, With regard to the oil feature of the measure 
I am not competent to answer. I was endeavoring to reply to 
the Senator’s query with regard to the market value in the 
ground of metalliferous ore. The proviso regarding oil was 
made at the suggestion of the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Curmton], whose ample experience regarding the subject 
justified our referring the matter to him and bespeaking his 
assistance. With regard to that he is much more competent to 
answer than I possibly could be. We have no oil wells of any 
consequence, unfortunately, in our country. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken in 
saying that I am the only one competent to speak upon this 
matter. My knowledge is somewhat limited, but I do know 
something about it, because it is quite an industry in my State. 
I want to call the attention of the Senator from California to 
this proposition: 

The old -law, making a deduction of not exceeding 5 per 
cent, after it was explained to the committee, of course, struck 
the committee as being absolutely an arbitrary one, and based 
upon no reason. ‘Therefore, in establishing a rule for these 
deductions, they reasoned in this way: Suppose you were to 
fix the value of the production of a well for the purpose of fixing 
its income. You would not do that by the flush flow; that is, 
the first flow of the well, when it is producing largely. You 
would want to get at the settled flow of the well. Then it 
seemed to us that if you wanted to make a deduction, the 
honest and straightforward rule would be to make the de- 
duction upon the same basis; and this is, in my judgment, as 
nearly a fair rule as it is possible to get. 

The oil and gas producers do not want anything unfair. They 
want only the actual depletion. This they failed to get under 
the old law, and they will get it under this amendment. The 
amendment as reported by the committee was the result of 
many conferences; it is fair; I have given my assent to it in 
conference and know that it is much nearer a just rule than the 
one which it supersedes. I hope it will not be changed. 

Mr. PHELAN. Will the Senator explain the rule governing 
mines? 

Mr. CHILTON. In the case of mines it is “a reasonable 
allowance for depletion thereof *—that is, for the depletion of 
the mine—* not to exceed the market value in the mine of the 
product thereof which has been mined and sold during the year 
for which the return and computation are made.” Now, that is 
absolutely fair. No matter what it is, whether it is a coal mine 
or a copper mine or a silver mine. What we are trying to do 
is to ascertain the exact value of the depletion of the mine. 
What has been put upon the product in the way of labor or 
refining processes should not be estimated, but the value of 
what is taken out when in the mine; and that is perfectly 
fair, no matter what it may be, whether it is silver, gold, 
copper, or coal. 

Mr. PHELAN. Would there be any income tax whatever if 
the whole deduction were made, the value of the whole product 
taken out of the mine for that year? 

Mr. CHILTON. Why, certainly; the profit on it. This refers 
to a deduction, and it fixes that deduction at the value in the 
mine. We are determining how much the mine has been depleted, 
and to do that we want to know the value of the product in the 
mine, not after it has been refined. 

Mr. PHELAN. Not the admixture of labor with it? 

Mr. CHILTON. Why, certaiuly not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN. One minute before the Senator yields. This 
telegram would indicate that whereas that rule would be ap- 
plicable to one oil well to determine what deduction should be 
made on account of depletion, yet what of another oil well 
immediately constructed by the investment of new capital, where 
the flow would be increased, which would obliterate and wipe 


out any possible deduction if the assessment were made to the 
same company operating both of them? 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, there is no such thing as 
developing an oil well without drilling the well and putting in 
capita! and labor and time upon it, and these terms here mean 
this: When you first drill in an oil well it has a flush flow. 
It has gas behind it; it has a head pressure, so to speak; and 
the flow is larger at the beginning than it will ever be there- 
after. It gradually goes down. What we want to do is to 
find an average, find what is right, find what it has been de- 
pleted during the year. This rule is that you must take it, 
not by the flush flow, but by the settled flow. When the head 
pressure, as they call it, goes off, there is a settled produc- 
tion, and we take a reasonable amount, based upon the settled 
flow of the well during the year. I think that is fair. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHELAN, Will the Senator permit me a moment while 
this is being explained by the Senator, who I understand is the 
author of the section? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. What objection would there be, then, to 
applying the same rule to oil? Is not the value of the oil after 
it is taken out easily ascertainable? That would be the measure 
of the amount of deduction or depletion. 

Mr. CHILTON. I think so. I thonght so at the time. Yes; 
you can ascertain the actual value of the oil taken out. There 
is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then you would know what the labor is and 
the investment of capital and ascertain the value of that oil 
when it was in the ground. 

Mr. CHILTON, That is one point that would be a little 
harder than in the other case. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may suggest, there 
is a very radical difference between coal and oil or gas, because 
your coal is stationary. You know how many acres of coal 
you have in a given locality. You may have a certain flow 
of gas or a certain flow of oil to-day and your neighbor may put 
down an oil well or a gas well right next to it, and in that way 
cut off your flow. We lawyers speak of oil and gas as being 
feræ nature, partaking of the nature of wild animals. 

Mr. PHELAN. Fugacious. 

Mr. POMERENE. It flows here and there when there has 
been a well drilled, so that you have to have an entirely differ- 
ent rule to determine the value. 

Mr. PHELAN, But the rule established here in the case of 
mines is that the deduction shall be made for the depletion, 
and the limit of depletion shall be the value in the ground of 
the coal which has been abstracted from the ground by the 
admixture of labor and machinery during the period of that 
year. So it does not matter whether, if applied to oil, the oil 
is fugacious, whether it goes hither and thither or not, because 
the measure is determined by what has been abstracted during 
that year, and I understand that that rule can be safely applied. 

Mr. CHILTON. Will the Senator from Mississippi let this 
go over for about an hour, so that I may look at that telegram? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would rather have it settled now. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator can bring it up in the course of 
an hour. Just let me look at that telegram, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before this is done, I want to say that as 
far as I am concerned I have no pride in this. This amencinent 
in its present shape was put through over my protest, and I 
thought at the time that as we had it when we carried it into 
the caucus it was in better shape. I think so yet. If Senators 
request that it go over, I can not very well refuse. 

Mr. CHILTON. Just subsection “ (a) ”. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would infinitely rather, however, that 
the bill be settled as we go along and not leave behind us a lot 
of things. 

Mr. CHILTON. Let it go over for about an hour and let me 
look at that telegram and see what it is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to state to the Sen- 
ator from California the situation as it existed at the time this 
provision was adopted. 

The committee have made the rule applicable to coal mines, 
giving them the right to a reasonable allowance for depletion, 
not to exceed the market value in the mine of the production 
thereof, but had made a different rule as to metalliferous mines, 
namely, the rule of reasonable allowance, not to exceed 5 per 
cent of the gross value at the mine of the output for the year. 
Now, that is a very indefinite thing. It is only for one year— 
5 per cent for one year—wherens, if we are entitled to anything, 
we are entitled to the value in the mine of the ore taken out 
that year. When the attention of the caucus was called to it, 
they readily conceded that that part of it should apply to the 
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entire provision, the reasonable value, the same as in coal 


mines, Consequently we struck out the wor] “coal” and made 
it.“ mines,” so that it would be applicable to all mines, for it 
can be ascertained just as readily in the case of metalliferous 
mines as in the case of coal mines. : 

As to the oil provision, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Crimton], who knows a great deal about this subject, wrote the 
amendment himself, explained it, and it was adopted; and I 
think it is a good provision. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President z 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, is a request made that this 
go over? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; I make the request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be passed over for the present. 

e., CURTIS. That is, the cil provision? 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes. x 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, by the inadvertence of the 
clerk, certain language on page 86 that was not intended to be 
stricken out was stricken out. The language is on lines 18, 14, 
15, 16, and 17. The clerk was instructed to strike out the House 
provisions as to these deductions on account of depletion and 
depreciation, but he went further and struck out this language: 

And in the case of Insurance com: es the net addition, if any, re- 
quired by law to be made within the year to reserve funds and the 
sums other than dividends paid within the year on policy and annuity 
contracts, 

The committee therefore desires to reinsert that same lan- 
guage in the >ill, but to insert it after the word“ Treasury,” on 
line 4 of page 87. I send it to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 37, line 4, after the word “ Treas- 
ury,” the last word in the proposed committee amendment, it is 
proposed to insert: 

And in the case of Insurance companies the net addition, if any, re- 
quired by law to be made within the year to reserve funds and the sums 
other than dividends paid within the year on policy and annuity 
contracts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

‘The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 10, after the word 
“ fire,” to insert “and mutual employers’ liability and mutual 
workmen's compensation and mutual casualty,” so as to make the 
additional proviso rend: ‘ 


Provided further, That mutual fire and mutual employers’ Mability 
and mutual workmen’s compensation and mutual casualty insurance 


companies requiring their members to make premium deposits to provide 
for losses and expenses shall not return as income any rtion of the 
premium deposits returned to their policyholders, but l return as 


taxable income all income received by them from all other sources plus 
such portions of the oe deposits as are retained by the a 
for purposes other than the payment of losses and expenses and rein- 
surance reserves. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 10, before the word 
“ property,” to strike out the word “ personal,” so as to make 
the additional proviso read: 

Provided further, That in the case of indebtedness wholly secured by 
property collateral, tangible or intangible, the subject of sale or hypothe- 
cation in the ordinary business of such corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany, or association as a dealer only in the property constituting such 
collateral, or in loaning the funds thereby procured, the total interest 
paid by such corporation, company, or association within the year on 
oy. such indebtedness may be deducted as a part of its expenses of 
do ng business, but interest on such indebtedness shall only be de- 
ductible on an amount of such Indebtedness not in excess of the actual 
value of such property collateral. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 39, in line 3, occurs the word 
“ only,” and it creates an ambiguity. It might refer to a “ cor- 
poration, joint-stock company, or association as a dealer,” and 
it might refer to the word “ property,” which follows. I there- 
fore move that the word“ only“ be stricken out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 23, after the word 
„ country,” to strike out “and” and insert “or under the au- 
thority of,” and in line 24, after the word “or,” to strike out 
municipal taxes” and insert “municipality or other taxing 
subdivision of any State,” so as to make the clause read: 

Fourth. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
United States, or its Territories or ons, or any foreign country, 
or under the authority of any State, county, school, or municipality. 
or other taxing subdivision of any State, not including those a 
against local benel.ts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 14, after the word 
“ property,” to strike out “to which the corporation has not 


taken or is not taking title, or in which it has no equity,” so as 
to make the cluuse read: 

First. All the ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid within 
the year out of earnings in the maintenance and operation of its busi- 
ness and property within the United States, including rentals or other 
payments Se pete to be made as a condition to the continued use or 
possession of property. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 21, after the word 
“trade” and the semicolon, to insert “(a),” and in the same 
line, after the word “ case,” to strike out “of mines, including 
oil wells and gas wells, a reasonable allowance for depletion 
of ores and of other natural deposits, not to exceed 5 per cent 
of the gross value at the mine of the output for the year for 
which the computation is made; and in the case of timber, a 
reasonable allowance for stumpage not in excess of the. cost 
of or capital actually invested in the timber sold or removed 
during the year for which the return is made, but with respect 
to timber purchased prior to March 1, 1913, a reasonable allow- 
ance not in excess of the fair cash value of such timber on 
March 1, 1913; and in the case of insurance companies, the net 
addition, if any, required by law to be made within the year 
to reserve funds and the sums other than dividends paid 
within the year on policy and annuity contracts,” and insert 
“of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for actual re- 
duction in flow and production, to be ascertained, not by the 
flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) 
in the case of mines, a reasonable allowance for depletion 
thereof not to exceed the market value in the mine of the 
product thereof which has been mined and sold during the 
year for which the return and computation are made; (c) and 
in the case of timber, a reasonable allowance for stumpage 
not in excess of the market value of the standing timber actu- 
ally sawed and sold during the year for which the return and 
computation are made under such rules and regulations us 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Second. All losses actually sustained within the year in business or 
trade conducted by it within the United States and not compensated 
by insurance or otherwise, including a reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear, and tear of property arising out of its use or em- 
ployment in the business or trade; (a) and in the case of oil and 
gas wells a reasonable allowance for actual reduction in flow and 
production, to be ascertained, not by the flush flow, but by the settled 
production or regular flow; (b) in the case of mines, a reasonable 
allowance for depletion thereof not to exceed the market value in the 
mine of the product thereof which has been mined and sold during 
the year for which the return and computation are made; (c) and in 
the case of timber. a reasonable allowance for stumpage not in excess 
of the market value of the standing timber actually sawed and sold 
during the year for which the return and computation are made under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescri by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Mississippi 
concerning the language in line 18, “ not compensated by insur- 
ance or otherwise.” I ask the Senator if property is insured 
for a much less amount than its value the whole value is to be 
taken into consideration or would only the amount for which 
it is insured be deducted? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My construction of the language “ not 
compensated by insurance” would be that if there is a loss 
of. $5,000 and the insurance was $10,000, there would be no 
deduction, but if the loss was $10,000 and the insurance was 
$5,000, there would be a deduction of $5,000. The word “ com- 
pensated ” means an equal amount. That is my construction, 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I wanted to have clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that if 
the loss was $10,000 and the insurance only $5,000, all they, 
could deduct would be the $5,000? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The difference between the amount for 
er they were compensated by insurance and the amount of 

e loss. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hoped that was so, and I presume that 
that would be the effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my construction of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or if the loss is $20,000 and the insurance is 
only $5,000, they could deduct $15,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The difference between whatever was the 
loss by the special cause and the insurance. Compensated ” 
in the sum there, I think, covers it. 

Here occurs precisely the same amendment which a moment 
ago I was asked to let go over. The request was made by the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. So let this take the same course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In line 28, page 41, at the end of the Senate 
committee amendment, which has gone over, I wish to offer 
the amendment which was just a moment ago offered and 
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adonted on a previous page. The previous page referred 
to resident corporations, and this refers to nonresident corpora- 
tions, 

This is to cure the same clerical error, after the word 
“Treasury,” in line 23, striking out too much of the House 
provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 41, after the word “ Treasury,” in 
line 23, insert: 


(d) And in the case of insurance companies, the net addition, if any, 
required by law to be made within the year to reserve and the 
sums other than dividends paid within the year on policy and 
annuity contracts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 5, after the word 
“fire,” to insert “and mutual employers’ liability and mutual 
workmen’s compensation and mutual casualty,” so as to make 
the proviso read: 

Provided further, That mutual fire and mutual emplo: Uability 
and mutual workmen's compensation and mutual casualty insurance 
companics iring their members to make premium deposits to provide 
for ooien anh expenses shail not return as income any portion of the 

remium deposits returned to their policyholders, but shall return as 
E income all income received by them from all other sources 
plus such portions of the premium deposits as are retained by the com- 
panies for purposes other than the payment of losses and expenses 
and reinsurance reserves, 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 17, after the word 
“imposed.” to insert “or any other tax paid pursuant to such 
guaranty.” so as to make the clause read: 


Third. The amount of interest paid within the year on its indebted- 
ness to an amount of such Indebtedness not in excess of the propor- 
tion of the sum of (a) the entire amount of the paid-up tal 
stock outsanding at e close of the year, or, if no capital k, 
the entire amount of the capital employed in the business at the close 
of the year, and (b) one-half of its interest-bearing indebtedness then 
outstanding, which the gross amount of its income for the year from 
business transacted and capita: invested within the United States bears 
to the gross amount of its income derived from all sources within and 
without the United States: Provided, That in the case of bonds or 
other indebtedness which have been issued with a guaranty that the 
interest payable thereon shall be free from taxation, no deduction for 
the payment of the tax hereln imposed or any other tax id pur- 
ty shall be allowed; and in case of a 
banking association, loan or trust company. or branch thereof, int 
paid within the year on deposits by or on moneys received for invest- 
ment from either eitlzens or residents of the United States and secured 
by interest-bearing certificates of indebtedness issued by such bank, 
banking association, loan or trust company, or branch thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. A 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 2, after the word 
“ possessions,” to strike out “and” and insert “or under the 
authority of,” and, in line 4, after the word “or,” to strike out 
“municipal taxes” and insert “ municipality, or other taxing 
subdivision of any State,” so as to make the clause read: 


Fourth. Taxes paid within the year imposed by the authority of the 
United States, or its Territories or possessions, or under the authori 
of any State, county, school, or 1 or other taxing subdi- 
vision of any State, within the United States, not including those 
assessed against local benefits. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Returns,” in 
section 13, on page 46, line 5, after the words “ United States,” 
to insert “or if it have no principal place of business, office, 
or agency in the United States, then to the collector of internal 
revenue at Baltimore. Mad.,“ so as to make the clause read: 


(b) Every corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insur- 
ance company, subject to the tax herein imposed shall, on or before the 
Ist day of March, 1917, and the Ist day of March in each year 
thereafter, or, if it has designated a fiscal year for the computation 
of its tax, then within 60 Sa after the close of such fiscal year 
ending prior to December 31, 1916, and the cluse of each such 1 
year thereafter, render a true and accurate return of its annual net 
neome in the manner and form to be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary, and containing such facts, data, and information as are appro- 
priate and, in the opinion of the commissioner, necessary to determine 
the correctness of the net income returned and to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title. The return shall be sworn to by the president, vice 
president, or other principal officer, and by the treasurer or assistant 
treasurer. The return shall be made to the collector of the district 
in which is located the principal office of the corporation, company, 
or association where are kept its books of account and other data from 


suant to such 


which the return is prepared, or, in the case of a fore corpora- 
tion, company, or association, to the collector of the district in which 
is loca its principal place of business in the United States, or, If It 
have no principal place of business, office, or agency in the United 
States, then to the collector of internal revenue at Baltimore, Md. Al 
such returns shall, as received, be transmitted forthwith by the col- 
lector to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 1, after the word 
unless.“ to strike out the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
finds that“; so as to make the clause read: 


(d) A corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insurance 
company, keeping accounts upon any basis other than that of actual 
xecelpts and Ristursemnente; unless such other basis does not clearly 


reflect its income, may, subject to regulations made by such commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, make its 
return * the basis upon which its accounts are kept. in which 


case the be computed upon its income as so returned. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Mississippi to page 47, lines 1 and 2. The 
Senate at that point has agreed to the committee amendment 
striking out the words “ the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
finds that.” In lines 3 and 4 of the same page the language 
reads, “subject to regulations made by such commissioner.” 
The word “commissioner” refers to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, which has been stricken out in the previous 
part of the sentence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the word “such,” in line 4, 
should be stricken out, and the words “of Internal Revenue” 
should be inserted after the word“ Commissioner.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I desired to call to the Senator's 
attention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move, on page 47, line 4, to strike out 
the word “such” before the word “ Commissioner.” and after 
the word“ Commissioner to insert “of Internal Revenue.” 

Mr. CHILTON. The word “the” should also be inserted be- 
fore the word “ Commissioner.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. I desire to inelude that in my amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The ARY, On page 47, line 4, before the word Com- 
missioner,” it is proposed to strike out the word “such” and 
to insert “the”; and after the word “Commissioner” in the 
same line to insert of Internal Revenue.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 47, after line 7, to insert: 


(e) All the provisions of this title relating to the tax authorized and 
required to be deducted and withheld and paid to the officer of the 
United States Government authorized to receive the same from the 
income of nonresident alien individuals from sources within the United 
States shall be made applicable to incomes derived from interest upon 
bonds and mortgages or deeds of trust or similar obligations of do- 
mestic or other resident corporations, joint-stock companies or asso- 
. dott ͤ— oe one toa 
ne com corporations, ock com es or ons, 
and insurance companies not in business or trade within the 
United States and not Berny any office or place of business therein, 

(f) Likewise, alı the provisions of this title relating to the tax au- 
thor’ and required to be deducted and withheld and paid to the offi- 
cer of the United States Government authorized to receive the same 
from the income ot nonresid wi 


dividends upon the ta) stock or from the net earnings of domestic 
or other resident corporations, joint-tock companies or associations, 
and insurance com es by nonresident alien companies, corporations, 
joint-stock co: or associations, and insurance companies not en- 
in business or trade within the United States and not having any 

ce or place of business therein. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I wish to say to the member 
of the committee having this matter in charge that as to clause 
(a), on page 36, which was passed over, the conclusion has been 
reached that it is all right as it is written. The Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] does not want to pursue the matter 
any further, und the amendment may be adopted without fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to recur to page 36, and I ask that the committee amend- 
ment at that point be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment referred to will be 
stated. 7 

The SECRETARY. On page 36, line 2, the committee amendment 
proposes to strike out, after the word “ trade,” down to and in- 
cluding the word “ contracts,” in line 17, and to insert the words 
printed in the bill, beginning after the word “ contract,” in line 
17, down to and including the words “ Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,” on page 37, line 4. as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
as amended is to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Following that up, on pages 40 and 41, I 
ask that the same course be pursued, and that the Senate com- 
mittee amendment be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment referred to will 
be stated. ; 

The SECRETARY., On pages 40 and 41, the committee amend- 
ment proposes to strike out the language beginning with the 
words “ of mines,” in line 21, on page 40, down to and including 
the word “contracts,” on page 41, line 11, and to insert the 
words printed in italics, beginning after the word “ contracts,” 
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on page 41, line 11, down to and including the words “ Secretary 
of the Treasury,” in line 23, on the same page, as amended. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I do not see any reason why we 
should not insert in the amendment the words “average pro- 
duction based upon actual measurement.” That would make it 
certain and would be fair to both parties. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Oregon will read the 
provision he will notice that the whole matter is to be conducted 
under such rules and regulations as may be adopted by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Reyenue, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. They can not possibly provide for it 
without actual measurement. 

Mr. LANE. Oh, yes; they can. If you will insert the lan- 
guage I have suggested then there will be a rule or regulation 
that will be very easy for them to follow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But would the Senator have internal-reve- 
nue collectors stay there all the time to make the measurements? 

Mr. LANE. No; the product would be measured by meter, 
which would be read just as other meters are read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then there would have to be a Treasury 
official at each place to watch the meters. 

Mr. LANE. No; the official would go to a given place once a 
month or once in six weeks or in two months and look at the 
meters and see what they register. Upon that meter register 
the charge would be based. The trips the inspectors would take 
would be valuable. The Government would not lose money 
because of his expenses, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not see any necessity for such an 
amendment. It seems to me that the rules and regulations of 
the Treasury Department can be trusted to take care of it. 

Mr. LANE. But they know nothing about it, unless the prod- 
uct is metered and measured. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Treasury officials find that they 
must do that, they will do it. 

Mr. LANE, Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are bent on collecting the tax. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
as amended is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the subhead “assessment and administration,” in section 14, 
on page 49, line 15, after the words “ becomes due,” to insert: 

Provided, That upon the examination of any return of income made 
Duld a exten Shoe property due, the taxpager shal be permitted te 
Seat a claim for refun thereof’ notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3228 of the Revised Statutes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 22, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “assessment” and insert “assessments of 
any corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insur- 
ance company,” so as to make the clause read: 


(b) When the assessments of any corporation, joint-stock company 
or association, or insurance company, be made, as provided in this 
title, the returns, together with any corrections thereof which may 
have been made by the commissioner, shall be filed in the office of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and shall constitute public records 
and be open to inspection as such: Provided, That =r and all such 
returns shall ve open to inspection only upon the order of the President, 
under rules and regulations to be prescri by the Secre of the 
Treasury and approved by the President: Provided further, That the 

roper Officers of any State imposing a general income tax may, upon 
The request of the governor thereof, have access to said returns or to an 
abstract thereot, showing the name and income of each such corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company or tion, or insurance com y. at such 
times and in such manner as the Secretary of the sury may 


p: be 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I should like to offer an 
amendment to that provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. : 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the committee amend- 
ment, on page 49, line 22, by inserting, after the word “any” 
and before the word “ corporation,” the word “ individual,” so 
as to read: i 

When the assessments of any individual, corporation, joint-stock 
company or association. or insurance company, etc. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, this amendment proposes to 
extend the provisions of this subsection to Individuals as well 
as to corporations, joint-stock companies, associations, and in- 
surance companies. If the amendment prevails, I shall move 
later on to insert the word “individual” in line 12, page 50, 
after the word “ such.” i 

The question involved here is the question of publicity; 
whether the publie shall have the right to examine the income- 
tax returns of individuals, the same as this section permits to 
be done in the case of corporations, joint-stock companies, as- 
sociations, and insurance companies. I think it is quite difficult 
to give any sound reason why these records should not be public, 
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and, furthermore, I can not see why, if corporations, joint-stock 
companies, associations, and insurance companies are subjected 
to having their income-tax returns examined. the individual 
should not have his income-tax return made public, or, at lenst, 
subject to examination. 

There is a considerable opportunity for evasion in the ad- 
ministration of the income-tax law. I think it is a matter of 
common knowledge that one of the greatest arguments against 
the income tax is the difficulty of its administration. I think 
that is true. It is particularly true if the returns are made 
secret documents, filed away, and the light of day never per- 
mitted to shine upon them. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. j 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the Senator as to 
the scope of his amendment. If his amendment is adopted, 
would returns of individuals under the income tax be open to 
inspection otherwise than upon the order of the President? 

Mr. HUSTING. Not so far as this particular amendment 


goes. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator propose to follow that 
55 with an amendment which will make such returns 
public : 

Mr. HUSTING. At the proper time, I intend to do so. I 
understand that it would not be in order at this time to move to 
amend the proviso beginning in line 8, on page 50, because that 
is the House text. 

. Mr. KENYON. The present amendment of the Senator doeg 
not go to that extent? 

Mr. HUSTING. It does not go to that extent now, for the 
reason that I understand it would not be in order at the present 

me. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, will the Senator bring that question 
up i some time, so that we may have an opportunity to vote 
on 

Mr. HUSTING. If no other Senator does, I shall be very 
glad to bring that up and move to strike out that part of the 
bill which makes income-tax returns open to inspection only 
upon the order of the President. 

Mr. KENYON. I shall be very glad to vote for such an 
amendment. - 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I presume it is not necessary 
in support of my amendment to argue that publicity is a good 
thing. The committee amendment favors publicity of returns 
but exempts the individual from such publicity, and in ex- 
empting the individual I think that it makes it extremely 
difficult, in fact makes it impossible, to check up the returns 
of the corporation with those of individuals; in other words, 
while the corporation may make a return of certain payments 
to individuals, the public and the public’s officers are excluded 
from comparing the individual’s record with the corporat 
record to see whether or not they agree. ; 

1 am aware that in every income-tax law this question of 
publicity has been one of the features that has been most 
bitterly debated pro and con, but I think the bugaboo of 
publicity, the objection to prying into the affairs of business 
and individuals, has largely been dissipated by experience. All 
taxes involve a certain amount of investigation, of prying into 
private affairs of individuals, because the only way we can 
determine the basis for a tax is to find out the property that a 
man has. In ordinary taxation it is necessary to find out how 
many horses a man has, how many cows he has, how much land 
he has, what kind of house he has, what material it is made of, 
and many other matters in order to ascertain what the property 
is worth. In order to form a proper basis for an income tax, it 
is necessary to find out what a man earns, and it is necessary to 
find out all the facts which are relevant and material and 
necessary and essential in determining the amount of taxable 
income enjoyed by the individual. If the Government has a 
right to impose an income tax, it certainly has a right to 
find out in all proper ways the facts necessary to be ascer- 
tained in order to establish a basis for the imposition and 
the amount of such a tax; in other words, the right to 
impose an income tax carries with it necessarily the right to 
determine what the income of an individual or a corporation 
is; and in order to do that, it is necessary to pry into his 
affairs; and, not only that, but the taxing power has a right 
to, and must, if it is going to make the income tax effective, 
be able to check up and compare the records of a State or of 
the Government or of any subdivision of government and find 
out whether they agree. 

That this is necessary is shown by the number of inspectors 
who have been hired and are receiving large salaries to go out 
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and discover the men who are evading the income. tax in whole 
or in part, to dig up the incomes that have been covered up. 
We recognize that; and not only do we recognize that but the 
record shows that, as a matter of fact, individuals are as prone 
to evade the income tax as they are to evade other taxes. It 
seems that a good many men otherwise perfectly honest and per- 
fectly reliable, when it comes to tax paying, think they have a 
vested inherent right to cover up or understate the value of their 
property or incomes in order to minimize the tax that they are 
compelled to pay, and they think that is entirely proper. At 
any rate, the facts show it, and the records of the Government 
show it, that men will eyade the income taxes, because the in- 
spectors are uncovering more and more incomes that have not 
been declared, or which have been minimized, or, in other words, 
not properly returned. 

It does not seem that any good argument can be raised why 
individuals and why governmental agents, whether they are 
agents of a State or agents of a municipality, should not have a 
right to go in und look at these records and check them up. It 
is not only helpful to those agencies seeking to collect taxes, 
whatever those taxes may be, but it is helpful to the Government 
to secure this information from them, which serve as a result of 
eomparison and checking up. 

Now, we have an income tax in the State that I represent, and 
I know that the Government has access to those records and has 
the benefit of the work done by our income-tax assessors or 
superintendents of income, because the income tax in Wisconsin 
was in effect before the national income tax. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if, under the 
Wisconsin law, the returns under the State income-tax law are 
open to public-inspection? 

Mr. HUSTING. I think they are. I think there is some 
restriction on the publicity of them, but I think they are open to 
inspection. I will look that matter up a little later, and get 
the exact provision. But here is the point: Other States may 
want to enact income-tax laws. If they are prohibited from 
going to the records of the Government, they are denied the 
experience and the facts that have been gathered by the United 
States Government; and the same rule holds good the other 
way. There ought to be cooperation between the Government 
and the States, and between individuals. 

I have heard it argued that if individuals know that their 
income tax is going to be published, or is open to inspection, 
they will try to reduce it because they fear they will be ap- 
proached by mendicants and others who, discovering that they 
are making so much money, will want to beg, borrow, or steal 
from them. I think the tendency will be all the other way. I 
think a good many men, if they knew that their neighbors were 
going o find out that they were not making a true return of 
their income, would be ashamed and afraid not to make a cor- 
rect return. Knowing that the eyes of their neighbors and the 
eyes of their local officers were upon them, I think they would 
be more apt to make a correct return, because they would know 
very well that if they did not they would be detected either by 
their fellow citizens or by the authorities. 

It does seem to me that the word “individual” ought to 
be inserted here, so that we could check up the individual income- 
tax return with the return of the corporation of which he is a 
stockholder, and see whether they are both making the correct 
returns, and whether the tax is being evaded either by the cor- 
poration or by the individual, or by both. 

For that reason T hope this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the committee hopes the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin will not be 
adopted. 

The Senator says that he sees no difference between corpora- 
tion returns and individual returns. There is, however, a very 
plain and palpable and obvious difference. A corporation is a 
quasi publie concern. An individual is not. The real purpose 
of this amendment, I take it, is to help the several States which 
have income taxes to secure data from the Federal Government 
with regard to the business of the individual making the income 
return. I think that is the real purpose of the amendment. 

Whether or not one of these two dual sovereignties of ours 
ought to make itself an instrumentality for the fiscal operations 
of the other is a soméwhat doubtful question, about which I 
express no opinion at this time; but I do not see how the opera- 
tions of the United States Treasury will be either expedited or 
facilitated by the adoption of an amendment of this sort. 
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The Senator seems to have in his mind a notion that because 
these income-tax returns are not public, therefore the United 
States Government has no knowledge of them. Of course he 
did not mean to say that exactly, but underlying his argument 


there seemed to be that sort of notion. Pursuing what I have 
just said, he said that there was no way of checking up the cor- 
poration returns by comparison with the individual returns, 
Of course publicity or nonpublicity of the individual returns has 
nothing to do with that. Both returns are in the T 
Department, and the Treasury Department has every facility for 
checking up one by the other. 

As far as the individual tax returns are concerned, one very 
important step has already been taken with regard to publicity 
with respect to them. If the Senator will recur to a previous 
part of the bill, where the tax upon individuals is under con- 
sideration, he will find that we struck out the word “ amounts.” 
There was an inhibition against furnishing the amounts as well 
as the particulars and the details of the individual income-tax 
returns. That amendment has already been adopted by the 
Senate, and if it goes through in conference that inhibition will 
no longer lie, and as far as the amount of the income-tax return 
of the individual is concerned that will become public. At least 
ae will be no penalty nor any inhibition against making it 
public. 

Mr. President, a committee considering a bill like this has a 
great many very delicate points to consider, and in considering 
them there is a larg. diversity of opinion among the individual 
members of the committee at the beginning of their considera- 
tion of the subject matter. There is but one practical way of 
getting along, and that is to thrash it out with one another, 
and then after it is thrashed out for the committee to abide 
by the result. The individual members of the committee did 
thrash this out; they took quite a long while about it, and they 
finally consented that as a sort of compromise the amounts 
might be published, but that the private concerns cf the tax- 
payer when he made returns to the Government, the details of 
what might be called his private business affairs, shculd still 
be protected by the aegis of the law. Whether or not that was 
right from certain standpoints of general economics, it is cer- 
tainly right from the standpoint of levying and collecting the 
tax. There is nothing to be hoped in the way of increased 
revenue from the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and very much to be feared in the wa, of decreased 
revenue. 

While perhaps one of our dual sovereignties ought to help the 
other as a sort of a friendly fiscal agency, after all the main 
duty of each is to collect its own revenue. With that main duty 
before us, the Treasury Department has not approved of an 
amendment of this sort, and the committee did not approve of 
it, and I hope it will not be accepted. 

Mr. HUSTING,. Mr. President, if it were not for the fact 
that it is my judgment that this change would increase the 
revenues I would not urge this amendment. The fact of the 
matter is that the whole argument I tried to make is based 
upon the belief that it will increase the amount of the tax, and 
increase it without making it a hardship on anybody. It will in- 
crease the revenue by making the individual and the corporation 
pay the amounts which they are in duty bound to pay under 
the law, if they do not evade the law. 

Throwing this cloak of secrecy over these returns, I think, is 
a very bad practice and a very bad principle to apply in mat- 
ters of taxation. I believe that nothing good can come of con- 
eealing the figures from the public, or concealing from the pub- 
lic those records which they ought to have a right to know 
about. In fact, it seems to me a questionable practice, and I 
doubt whether Congress has any real right to put the seal of 
secrecy upon a matter of this kind, which should be a matter 
of common knowledge. Those records belong to the people just 
as much as they do to the Treasury Department. There is no 
reason in the world, it seems to me, that justifies the putting of 
tax figures and tax returns in a place where the public can not 
get at them. 

Here we are legislating for the people, and we say that cer- 
tain people shall pay a certain tax, but we tell the people gen- 
erally: “ We are going to make people pay a tax, and going to 
make them make a return, but it is none of your business what 
that return is. It is none of your business what the amount of 
the income tax is, or upon what it is based.” I hold that it is 
bad practice, and I do not think it is good in principle. I 
think it is bad in both instances, 

Nobody will say that individuals ought not to pay the income 
tax which the law imposes upon them. Now, we do say that 
corporations shall pay their just amount of income tax, and 
we go further and say that the public shall have a right to 
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investigate their records, and that State governments shall have 
a right to investigate their records but shall not have a right 
to know whether the return that they make to their individual 
stockholders will be verified by the individual himself. So far 
the record is open. Here comes a corporation that says, “ We 
paid so much to our individual stockholders.” The publie can 
not go to the individual stockholder and find out whether he 
received that amount or not. The States can not do it. You 
say, “So far you can go und no farther.” You can not ques- 
tion their returns. You can not verify their returns, You can 
not check them up. 

While, of course, there is a distinction between a corporation 
and an individual—one is an artificial person, the other a nat- 
ural person—yet, so far as tax paying is concerned, I can not 
see any difference in principle between them. There is no ques- 
tion here of our authority to make the individual returns public. 
If we have a right to tax the individual, we have a right to 
make public the returns that he makes just as well as we have 
a right to make public the returns of the corporation of which 
he is a stockholder. It does not go to a question of principle. 
It does not go to a question of authority that because a private 
corporation hus been created by law we have any more author- 
ity to examine into its income-tax returns than we have to ex- 
amine into the income-tux returns of an individual. As I say, 
it is not a question of authority; it is not a question of power; 
it is a question of policy. It seems to me the only question is, 
Is it good policy to use all the means that you have at your 
command to find out whether or not a man is making truthful 
returns? 

If we have a right to levy an income tax, and if we have a 
right to make individuals as well as corporations make returns 
and swear to those returns, I should like to know why we have 
not a right to say to individuals, You can go in there and see 
whether or not your neighbor is paying as much as you are 
paying. You can compare the income tax which you are paying 
with the income tax that your neighbor is paying to find out 
whether he is making a just return or not.” 

I said something about men evading their taxes. I think the 
desire to evade taxes on the part of individuals does not go 
to the question of dishonesty per se or a desire to escape taxation. 
A man does not want to pay any more in proportion to what 
he has than his' neighbor does. If he has a $5,000 house and his 
neighbor has a 85.000 house, he wants his neighbor's house to 
be assessed just as much as his; and if he finds that his neighbor 
is returning his real estate at $2,000, notwithstanding it is worth 
$5,000, he feels, in justice, that he ought to make the same 
return and he ought not to pay on any more than $2,000 in the 
case of his house. 

Now, apply that to the income tax. If a man has an income 
of $5,000 each year and his neighbor has an income of $5,000 
a year and he is paying $200 a year income tax while his neigh- 
bor is getting away with $25 a year income tax, he feels that 
he has not been justly used. If you give him the right to go 
and examine his neighbor’s income-tax return to see whether 
or not he is paying his just dues, you remove his dissatisfac- 
tion and you make his neighbor come up to the scratch, because 
he will see that he does it; and if you do not do it, he will evade 
the tax just the same as his neighbor does, 

So it seems to me that we ought not to tie ourselves up or 
hedge ourselves about in the administration of an income tax 
so that we are hamstrung on all sides and can not find out 
things that we ought to find out. It seems to me we onght not 
to withhold from ourselves information that we have a right to 
have. It seems to me that it is not good, wise policy to build 
obstacles in front of ourselves to prevent the carrying out of a 
law in its entirety and in its fullness. We say that certain men 
shall pay an income tax, but we do not take all the means at 
our command to see that they do pay that income tax. It works 
injustice, and it works an evasion of the law; and it seems to 
me the very fact that publicity is permitted here as to cor- 
porations shows the advisability of the same policy as to indi- 
viduals. Is it any better policy to be enabled to look into the 
books of a corporation and pry into its affairs than to look 
into the affairs of an individual? Is there any difference in prin- 
ciple? If it is bad on the grounds of vexatiousness and prying 
into the affairs of business men, what difference does it make 
whether it is a corporation’s affairs that you want to look into 
or an individual's affairs that you want to look into? 

With all deference to the committee and the study it has 
made of this question, this is not a technical question. This is 
a question that any man who has given the subject any thought 
or study knows as much about as any other man. It involves 
simply the proposition of whether publicity in matters of this 
kind is going to bring out the truth better than covering this 
thing up and hedging it about with obstruction so that it can 


not be readily loked into and examined by anyone who is 
interested enough to do so. 

For that reason I feel as though there ought to be some clause 
put in providing for full publicity. I believe we ought to have 
full publicity. I do not believe it ought even be subject to the 
order of the President. I think it is a record from which any 
citizen of this country who is a taxpayer, who has got to put 
up his own money and pay his own taxes, has a right to look 
into and see what his neighbor is paying and whether he is pay- 
ing his full share. a 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Wisconsin contends that any citizen of the United States ought 
to have a right to enter the deputy collector’s office any mo- 
ment and examine the returns of his neighbor? 

Mr, HUSTING. Under reasonable regulations and restric- 
tions and within reasonable hours. 

Mr. WILLIAMS... In that case the deputy collector would 
not have any time to do anything except to receive visitors. 

Mr. HUSTING. In answer to that I will say that anyone 
has a right now to go into the tax collector’s office in my 
county, and in this city, I believe, and in every other city, and 
see what are the returns. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He has not any right of the sort. I know 
unless the sheriff, who is the tax collector in my State, chooses 
to show his books to him no man has a right to enter the 
sheriff's office in Mississippi and say, “Let me see Hustino’s 
tax return.” The sheriff may or may not do so.. There is no 
inhibition against it; no penalty against it. 

Mr. HUSTING. I am happy to say that in Wisconsin he 
has a right to do it. On equalization day or before equalization 
day comes around you have a right to go into the tax collector's 
office or the assessor’s office and examine his books to see how 
much he has assessed your property and to see how much he 
has assessed your neighbor’s property. 

You can go there and make your representation to an assessor, 
and in a proper case either you can make him put up your 
neighbor’s property where it belongs or put yours down to 
where it belongs. It works for justice and prevents favoritism 
on the part of an assessor such as to assess one man’ piece 
of property so much and another man with a similar piece 
of property a good deal more or a good deal less. I say 
it is in the interest of the business of every individual who 
pays taxes to pay taxes in proportion to what his income or 
his property bears to that of his neighbor. It is just as much 
a right on his part as a right on the part of the Government 
to make him pay his full share, and every time the Govern- 
ment makes a man pay his full share and permits another 
man to escape the payment of his full share it is doing an 
injustice to the man who is honest and pays his just share. 
The man who justly pays all the taxes he ought to pay is vitally 
interested in knowing for himself, if he wants to, whether his 
neighbor is paying in accordance with his ability to pay and in 
accordance with his income and the amount of property he owns, 
So it is a matter of concern to every taxpayer, and the way 
ought to be easy. There ought to be some order about it. The 
inspection ought to be in reasonable hours and under reasonable 
regulations, and his right of access to public records ought not 
to be absolutely, in any event, denied. He ought not to be abso- 
lutely debarred from looking at the records of his own Govern- 
ment, the Government that taxes him to pay the expenses of 
running that Government, and which punishes him if he does 
not pay his just share. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. HUSTING. Does the Senator wish to interrupt me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will be through in a few minutes. I have 
just a few more words to say. 

I say this is not a question that requires any great technical 
knowledge. It seems to me it is a matter of common ordinary 
sense to decide whether we want publicity or whether we do 
not wantit. The committee goes quite far in favor of publicity, 
and I presume the reason they say we shall have publicity in 
some cases is because they believe that in the case of corpora- 
tions, and so forth, publicity is a good thing, and it is wise to look 
at their records. Why? Because, I presume, they think it will 
increase incomes which otherwise would remain hidden, and 
consequently increased revenues will result because of publicity 
in these cases. I agree with the committee in that, and there 
fore I want to go a step further and put the individuals who 
compose the corporations, who compose the stock company, who 
compose the insurance company, and who collectively form these 
companies, in the same category. I do not want the curtain 
dropped just after you get by the corporation and say you can 
examine the returns, but you can not turn around and verify 
them by looking at this man’s return to see whether he pays 
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sufficient or not. If publicity in the administration of this law 
is a good thing as far as it concerns corporations, then I think 
it proves that publicity is a good thing as far as it concerns 
individuals, and the same rule should apply. More than that, 
by including individuals you make the provision of publicity 
concerning corporations still more efficacious by giving checks 
and counterchecks in all cases. 

I ask for a yea-and-nay vote on my amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not care to argue the 
question further. I want to say just here that so far as each 
man paying his taxes is concerned, or his share, as the Senator 
from Wisconsin calls it, we have sworn bonded officials who hold 
their offices solely for that purpose and who are very much more 
to be trusted, in my opinion, than making a deputy internal- 
revenue supervisor out of every man’s neighbor in order that 
his neighbor may see whether the man has paid his taxes. 

There is a great deal said about publicity, the shining light 
of publicity, and all that. Light is a good thing; publicity is a 
good thing; but after all is said and done, men do have private 
business, and their private business ought to be respected to a 
certain extent. The line of demarcation between the degree to 
which it ought to be respected and the degree beyond which it 
ought not to be respected is the line which it is necessary for the 
Government to draw in order to collect its revenue, é 

This amendment will not help in collecting any revenue of 
the Goyernment unless it just simply makes out of every man's 
neighbor a deputy internal-revenue collector to instruct and ad- 
vise and perhaps overrule the internal-revenue collector, who 
is an official and nonpartisan. It opens the way for hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness in every possible way. 

I hope that the amendment to the amendment will be de- 
feated, and I join with the Senator from Wisconsin in asking 
for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harvwick] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Corr] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called), I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopcr]. He is not present; I have been unable to get a trans- 
fer of my pair; and I am not at liberty to vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I desire to 
ask if the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huaues in the chair). He 
has not voted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a general pair with that Sen- 
ator, and in his absence I withhold my vote, 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I desire to 
ask if the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a pair with that Senator. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. X 

Mr. POMERENE. I was requested to announce the neces- 
sary absence from the Chamber of the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson]. He is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Farr]. I do not know how he would vote if he 
were present, but I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I learn that the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] would vote as I would vote. There- 
fore I shall vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr, POINDEXTER]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Ssaru] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
IMr. Bryan] is necessarily absent. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend]. I make this 
announcement for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Orarp]. 
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I transfer that pair to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am paired with the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Myers]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. Under the circumstances I consider that I 
have a right to vote on this question, and I will vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] to the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: i i 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; f 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. STONE] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Lırrrrr] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Warsu]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 89, as follows: 


YEAS—11, 
Ashurst Husting Lane Sheppard 
Borah Jones Martine, N. J. Vardaman 
Hitchcock Kenyon Reed 
NAYS—39. 
Bankhead Lee, Md. Pomerene Smoot 
Chamberlain McCumber Ransdell Sterling 
Chilton Martin, Va. Saulsbury Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, elson erman ‘aggart 
Dillingham O'Gorman Shields Thomas 
Fletcher Oliver Simmons Thompson 
Gallinger Overman Smith, Ariz. Warren 
Hughes Penrose Smith, Ga. Weeks 
James Phelan Smith, Md. Williams 
Lea, Tenn, ttman Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING—45, 
Beckham du Pont Lewis Smith, Mich. 
Brady Fall Lippitt Stone 
Brandegee Gott ge Sutherland 
Broussard Gore McLean Tillman 
Bryan Gronna Myers Townsend 
n Hardin. Newlands Underwood 
pp Hardwick Norris Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Hollis wen Walsh 
‘olt Johnson, Me. P: Works 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter 
ns Kern Robinson 
Curtis La Follette Shafroth 


So Mr. Hustrna’s amendment to the amendment was not 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask consent to return to page 17, line 2. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to reserve the right to offer an amendment 
demanding full publicity. I do not know whether this is the 
right time or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have the floor now. 

Mr. LANE. I know. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will have an opportunity later. 

Mr. LANE. All right, then. I did not understand that the 
vote had been announced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; it had been announced. 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order! 

Mr. LANE. We will have the regular order. I rose to a 
matter of personal privilege, to be informed whether the vote 
had been announced. I have a right to know and I am going 
to know, I will say to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Has the vote been announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote has been announced. 
The Senator from Oregon will have no difficulty in submitting 
any amendment he desires at the proper time. The Chair 
wishes to say to the Senator from Mississippi that, according to 
the understanding of the Chair, the committee amendment has 
not yet been adopted. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right; I will wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask to recur to page 17, The bill seems 
to leave it in doubt as to whether the $3,000 income exemption 
shall apply to the net estates of deceased persons. The sub- 
committee had the matter under consideration and decided very 
clearly that it should do so, but they seem to have neglected to 
bring it forward in the bill. Of course, it would not be good 
policy to have every little estate of $1,000 or more which might 
be left to a widow and children taxed without an exemption as 
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to income during the period of its administration or settlement. 
The estate-tax provision makes that tax applicable under cer- 
tain conditions during the period of distribution or settlement. 
We want to make that perfectly clear. I therefore offer this 
amendment. `. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Amend, page 17, line 2, by inserting a new 
sentence, after the word “ sources,” as follows: 

There shall also be allowed an exemption from the amount of the net 
income of estates of deceased ms d the period of income ad- 
ministration or settlement, and of trust or other estates the income of 
which is not distributed annually or regularly under the provisions of 
paragraph b, section 2, the sum of $3,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 22, after the 
numerals “ $10,000,” to insert: 

“ Provided, That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall 
have authority, in the case of either corporations or individuals, 
to grant a reasonable extension of time in meritorious cases, as 
he may deem necessary.” 

So as to make the clause read: 

2) If f thi rations, t-stock com ies, or associa- 
Hon or eee eompanias ——.— shall ‘use or neglect to 
make a return at the time or times hereinbefore specified each 
ear, or shall render a false or fraudulent return, such corporation, 

int-stock company or association, or insurance ogg oy! shall be 
fable to a penalty of not exceeding $10,000: Provided, at the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue shall have authority, in the case of 
either corporations or individuals, to grant a reasonable extension of 
time in meritorious cases as he may deem necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The word “necessary” there ought to be 
changed to the word “proper.” I move that amendment to 
the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Part III— 
General administrative provisions,” in section 16, page 2 
line 1, after the word “ thereof,” to strike out or the amount, 
so as to make the clause read: 

Src. 16. That sections 3167, 3172, 3173, and 3176 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as amended are hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 3167. It shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy collector, 

nt, clerk, or other officer or employee of the United States to 
z wh or to — known 15 any 3 . — provided Be 5 

w to an. rson the operations, style of work, or app: 
8 Ar hen visited’ by him in the discharge of his ofii- 
cial duties. or the amount or source of income, profits, losses, x 
tures, or any particular thereof, set forth or disclosed in any income 
return, or to permit any income return or copy thereof or any book 
containing any abstract or particulars thereof to be seen or examined 
by any person except as provided by law; and it shall be unlawful 
for 2 person to print or publish in any manner whatever not pro- 
vided by law any income rn or any part thereof or source of in- 
come, profits, losses, or expenditures appearing in anp ipone return ; 
and any offense against the foregoing provision shall a misdemeanor 
and be punished by a fine not exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion of the court; and if the 
offender be an officer or employee of the United States, he shall be dis- 
missed from office or discharged from employment. 

The amendment was agreed to. j 

The reading of the hill was continued to the end of line 4, 
on page 56, the last clause read being as follows: 

If the failure to file a return or list is due to sickness or absence 
the collector may allow such further time, not exceeding 30 days, for 
making and filing the return or list as he deems n — 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 56, at the end of line 4, I move to 
strike out the word “necessary” and to insert the word 
“ proper.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 58, after line 7, to insert: 

Sec. 19. The collecto; 4 collector shall require evi return 
to be verified by the Seth ot Tae rendering it. If ths collector 
or deputy collector have reason believe that the amount of any 
income returned it understated, he shall give due notice to the person 

he return to show cause why the amount of the return should 
not be increased, and upon proof of the amount understated may in- 
crease the same accordingly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After the word “accordingly,” in line 15, 
on page 58, in order to perfect the amendment, I offer the 
amendment to the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 58, at the end of line 15, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

u re (i ry sworn testimony to prove any relevant 
facts, and if dissa ed with the decision of the collector may appeal 
Revenue for his decision er such 
rules of procedure as may be prescribed by regulation. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 58, after line 16, to insert: 

Sec. 20. Nothing in this title shall be 

from liability for income tax, and 5 ANA bint see 

to for payment of any interest, rent, or other fixed or determinable 
ized to be made by this tle of Tor the bert of any amount 
so deducted shall be vold. cae Wises 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think if the section is per- 
mitted to remain as it is in the bill there will be a great in- 
justice done to many of the small purchasers of bonds of Aif- 
ferent companies in the United States. For instance, take a 
railroad bond. Under this provision, if a man whose income 
is less than $3,000, if unmarried, and who is not taxable under 
the bill, should purchase $500 worth of railroad bonds or of 
bonds of any other corporation he would not be exempt from 
the tax upon the interest upon those bonds. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that the policy of legislation should be to en- 
courage the small purchaser of bonds issued by public utilities 
corporations and, I might say, of all corporations, By en- 
abling railroad and other corporations to get their bonds or 
stock into the hands of small purchasers, I believe we assist 
the corporations themselves, and it will be better for the coun- 
try; but under section 20, if it become a part of the Dill, if a 
person not otherwise subject to the provisions of this bill 
should purchase $500 or $1,000 worth of bonds of any such cor- 
poration he would not be exempt from the tax but would have 
to pay the tax upon the income from that source. 

I do not know whether or not the Senator from Mississippi and 
the committee intended this; but certainly the wording of this 
amendment as contained in section 20 will have the effect I 
have indicated. I will ask the Senator from Mississippi, did 
the committee intend that in cases such as I have called atten- 
tion to a tax should be imposed, if the income of the purchaser 
is less than $3,000, if he be an unmarried man? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the committee intended to 
put the foot of the Federal Government down upon all con- 
tracts hereinafter entered into for the purpose of contracting 
anybody out of the payment of the tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment, whether large or small. The provision is: ’ 

And any contract hereafter entered into for payment of any interes 
rent, or other fixed or determinable annual or odical payment withou 
all any deduction authorized to be made by this title or for the 
reimbursement of any amount so deducted shall be void. 

Mr. President, it has grown to be a habit with certain cor- 
porations, in order to render their bonds attractive, to insert in 
them a clause that the bond buyer shall be relieved from all 
taxes; in other words, the corporation contracts to pay the tax, 
for if the tax is laid by the Federal Government, of course, 
somebody must pay it. We therefore concluded that, as regards 
contracts of that sort already made, they having made their 
bed, they should lie in it; but, as to the future, that no such 
contract should be made, it being, in our opinion, contrary to 
public policy for men to attempt to contract themselves out of 
the payment of taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, under the bill govern- 
mental securities—Federal, State, and municipal—are tax free; 
and in section 13 of the bill, I believe, the securities of farm- 
loan banks and of farm-loan associations are tax free. Under 
this provision no part of the issue of a corporation will be tax 
free, even though the bonds be sold to a private individual who 
is not subject to the tax imposed by the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when the bonds of the farm- 
loan associations are made free of tax they are made free of 
it by the act of the Federal Government, and are not sought to 
be made free by private contract entered into between two indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if this provision remains in the 
bill, governmental securities such as I have mentioned will have 
a great advantage in the market, It seems to me, under this 
provision, that wherever a corporation issues its bonds the per- 
sons buying the bonds, if they have an income of more than 
$3,000, if they be unmarried, or $4,000 if married, would be 
taxed. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. That is just what we are trying to do—to 
keep the corporations hereafter from trying by contract to keep 
the holders of bonds from making such payments. We are pro- 
viding that any contract entered into by which they are per- 
mitted to make the deduction shall be void. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator can read that meaning into the 
language of the section, I can not do so. It seems to me it is 
very ambiguous, if what the Senator has stated is what is in- 
tended by the section. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The clause is as plain as the nose on a 
man's face. This is the way it reads: 
Any contract hereafter entered into for payment of any int 


rent, or other fixed or determinable annual or periodical pa: t withou 
rized to be made by this title or for the 
. amount so-decncted shal be void. 

In other words, when they enter into a contract to the effect 
that the bondholder is not to pay the tax, but that they will pay 
it, or that if the purchaser is compelled to pay it that they will 
reimburse him, that contract is made void. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it does not at all 
affect the exemption which the law gives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Mississippi will 
pardon me, it simply brings to a stop a system that has existed 
on the part of certain corporations of issuing bonds and con- 
tracting in the issue of the bonds that the corporations them- 
selves will pay all taxes instead of the holders of the bonds pay- 


them. 
ah WILLIAMS. Or if the holder is compelled to pay them, 
that they will reimburse him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. It does not mean any change 
at all is to be had in the $3,000 exemption or in the $4,000 ex- 
emption; it leaves that just as it now stands in the law; but 
it makes illegal contracts by corporations in connection with 
the issue of bonds to assume the payment of any taxes of any 
kind hereafter levied upon those bonds by national or govern- 
mental organizations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me just one 
moment, the word “deduction” in this bill has a technical 
meaning. It never applies to exemptions. Whenever incomes 


of $8,000 or $4,000 are referred to they are referred to as 


exemptions. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the meaning of this section, of course, 
I have no particular objection to it; but it does seem to me 
that if it be construed literally as it reads its effect will be as 
T have stated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say this: After the matter goes to 
conference, as it necessarily must, if Senators can show the 
conferees that there is any ambiguity in it, whereby the lan- 
guage does not accomplish the purpose sough 
conferees will be very glad to make it plain; but I do not see 
any doubt about it. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the language in the present law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; substantially. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I should like the Senator 
from Mississippi to indicate what is meant by the first portion 
of the sentence: 

Nothing in this title shall be construed to release a taxable person 
from liability to income tax. 

You have already released by previous provision taxable 
persons from the income tax, provided their income does not 
exceed $3,000 in the one case or $4,000 in the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This says “a taxable person,“ and a tax- 
able person ” is defined in the bill itself to be a person, if mar- 
ried, having over $4,000 income and if unmarried having an 
income over $3,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is not intended to interfere with 
the general rule as to the liability of individuals for taxes on 
their incomes. That is what it says. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It says “a tuxable person.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
on page 58, line 23, to change the number of the section from 
“ 19 ” to “ g” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 4, to change the 
number of the section from “20” to “22.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 12, to change the 
number of the section from 21 to “ 23.” 

The amendmdent was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 19, to change the 
number of the section from “22” to “24.” 

The amendment was agreed ro. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 11, to change the 
number of the section from “23” to “25.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 1, to change the 
number of the section from “ 24” to “ 26.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


t, of course, the 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, before we proceed further with 
the consideration of the committee amendments I wish to 
submit a few remarks upon the bill itself. I Will not take up 
a great deal of time, I will say to the Senator in charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I know the necessity which exists to-day for 
increased governmental revenue, and I am somewhat hesi- 
tant about opposing any measure having that purpose in view. 
I realize the truth of the declaration in the Republican plat- 
form that “the Underwood Tariff Act is a complete failure 
in every respect,” and that the emergency measures supplement- 
ing it have failed to provide sufficient revenue to satisfy the 
ever-increasing appetite of the Democratic party for increased 
expenditures. In addition to the necessity for increased reve- 
nues, by reason of the unparalleled extravagance of the Demo- 
cratic party, there has arisen a need for several hundred mil- 
lions more on account of the preparedness legislation of the 
present Congress. For that legislation I voted with the greatest 
good will, and I, therefore, stand prepared to support any ren- 
sonable measure intended to provide the money necessary to 
carry it out. I feel somewhat tolerant, therefore, toward those 
members of my party who, after voicing their objections to the 
bill, reluctantly supported it when it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives; but my toleration for them does not lead me to 
follow their example. The measure, in my opinion, is radically 
and basically wrong. It violates every canon of taxation that 
has been enunciated since men began to think intelligently upon 
the subject. Adam Smith's first maxim of taxation is this: 

The subjects of every State ought to contribute toward the support 
a naa 3 as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective 

Instead of following this maxim this measure is devised so 
as to reach as few people as possible and in appearance, but not 
in reality, to leave the great body of our people untaxed. Of 
course this will not be its ultimate effect. The corporations 
who are so heavily taxed under this measure will sooner or later 


pass it on to the passengers who ride on their trains and the 


customers who buy their products. The banks will demand 
higher rates of interest from their borrowers. The owners of 
land and property will add the amount of their increased taxes 
to the rents they exact from their tenants, and in the end the 
ultimate consumer will pay the bill. 


The Constitution of the United States provides that the Con- 


| gress shall have power to “lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 


posts, and excises”; but in another section it further declares 
that “no State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws”; and in 
order to emphasize its claim to this exclusive field, tt goes on 
to provide that even in such cases the net proceeds of all such 
duties and imposts laid by any State on imports and exports 
shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States. 

The field of customs taxation, therefore, is expressly re- 
served for the exclusive control of Congress—and it is the 
only field which is so reserved. All others are open alike to 
the States and to the Congress. This being the case, it is no 
more than reasonable to presume that the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended that this field should be exhausted before 
other means of taxation were resorted to. Notwithstanding this 
plain presumption, this exclusive field is the only one which has 
been neglected in the framing of this measure. If this plain 
path, outlined in the Constitution and sanctioned by unbroken 
prevedent, had been followed, it would have been an easy task 
for the Sixty-third Congress to have provided ample revenues 
for the ordinary expenditures, and even to have provided to a 
considerable extent for the preparedness program, without re- 
sorting to either the income or the inheritance tax, the first 
of which, in my opinion, should be reserved for extraordinary 
emergencies and the second should be left to the several States. 

The Constitution, then, having conferred upon Congress the 
exclusive power to levy customs duties, it might reasonably be 
supposed that the path of duty thus pointed out would be fol- 
lowed by the framers of revenue legislation until the field was 
exhausted; but the Democratic party in its blindness decided to 
abandon this plain patt, the one pciuted out by the leaders of 
their own party from the very foundation of the Government 
and in the Underwood Tariff Act they set out to explore other 
and untried fields. This act and the various emergency acts de- 
signed to repair its shattered parts having proved dismal fail 
ures, one would think that it would be the part of wisdom for 
them to seek the easiest way out of their troubles by retracing 
their steps and making at least an attempt to restore their 
revenue structure by a return to the time-honored policy of 
their fathers. 
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But before pursuing this argument to its conclusion let us 
see what might have happened if the Democratic party on its 
advent to power in 1913 had been sufliciently wise to let well 
enough alone and had allowed the Republican tariff act to 
stand unrepealed. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the last year in 
which the Payne-Aldrich Act was in force, there were imported 
into the country goods to the value of $1,813,008,234. The reve- 
nue derived from these imports was $318,142,344, the average 
rate of duty on all imports, including the free list, being 173 
per cent. 

During the fiscal year just ended June 30 last, the total 
yalue of our imports had risen to $2,197,929,982, an increase 
over 1918 of $384,921,748; but notwithstanding this large in- 
crease in value the total customs revenue was only $211,866,222, 
or 9.6 per cent. Here we have an increase in imports of over 
$384,000,000 and a decrease in revenue of over $106,000,000. 

Now, if the ‘imports of the year just past had paid the same 
average rates of duty as those which prevailed during the last 
year in which the Republican tariff was in force, the revenue 
derived therefrom would have been $384,637,746, exceeding that 
which was actually received by the enormous sum of $172,- 
771,524. 

I ask to have printed as a part of my remarks a table showing 
the value of imports and the revenue derived therefrom during 
each month of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and also of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). The 
Chair hearing no objection, that course will be pursued, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Imports and revenuc from same. 


Fiscal 


ending Fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913. 


Tune 30, 1916. 


$28, 136, $14, 985, 643 
30, 205, 780,541 
27,475, 14, 923, 640 
30,216, 17, 308, 831 
25, 666, 17,681, 218 
23, 248 16, 393, 097 
20,334, 124 15,543,833 
27,505, 116 19, 230, 535 
27; 457, 489 20, 984, 388 
23,093, 967 18, 926, 615 
20/434, 749 20; 185, 405 
23, 668, 500 19, 915, 393 

2, 197,929,982 | 211,868, 222 


Mr. OLIVER. But the Payne-Aldrich Act was a protective 
measure, and it could hardly be expected that the Democratic 
party, the avowed enemy of protection, would allow it to lie un- 
touched on the statute books; but that measure, as I have said, 
was a protective measure pure and simple, and while, coupled 
with other wise measures enacted by Republican Congresses, it 
provided ample revenues for the Government’s uses and a con- 
stantly increasing surplus besides, the revenue was merely an 
incident, Protection was the dominant idea in its construction. 
If the Democratic party, determined to abandon the protective 
idea, had adhered to its traditional policy of a tariff for revenue 
only, it could have framed a measure based exclusively on reve- 
nue lines, the collections under which might have even exceeded 
those under Republican administrations and provided amply 
even for that career of unparalleled extravagance upon which 
that party was about to enter, and which it has since pursued 
with an energy caleulated to excite the envy of every spendthrift 
in the land. As a looker-on it seemed to me then, and it is still 
more apparent now, that wisdom pointed in this direction, and I 
firmly believe that if the leaders of that party, or perhaps I 
should say the leader, for there is but one, had determined upon 
this course and relied upon direct methods of taxation for only 
what additional revenues might be required, that party, aided 
by the adventitious conditions arising out of the European war, 
would have made itself invincible and would not to-day be con- 
fronted with the defeat which so surely awaits it. But with an 
obstinacy amounting to obsession they sought new and doubtful 
ficlds of taxation, always with unfavorable results, and the reve- 
nuc legislation of the last three years is a constant record of 
successive failures, each one worse than that which preceded it. 
And the worst failure of all will be the measure now under dis- 
cussion, 
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In view of these failures I have sometimes wondered why 
our versatile President has not changed his mind on this sub- 
ject, as he has on almost every other since the ambition to be 
President took possession of him. And speaking of presidential 
changes of mind, I want to digress a little and read an editorial 
written several months ago by a gifted man, who is now dead, 
and which could be supplemented by reciting several other 
changes that have occurred since that time: 


Friday, Jan, 28, 1916.] 
MR. WILSON’S CHANGR OF MIND. 


In his letter to Chairman KiTCHIN of the Ways und Means Commit- 
tee of the House, explaining why he desires a tariff commission whereas 
ee he was in opposition to such an instrumentality, President 

ilison makes these two statements: 

I have changed my mind because all the circumstances of the world 
have changed. 

“TY have had in this change of mind no thought whatever of a 
change of attitude toward the so-called protection question.“ 

No doubt Mr. Wilson will be applauded by many both for haying 
Sir e his mind and for having the courage to say so. There is 
nothing remarkable or essentially disereditable in changing one's 
mind, That is particularly the privilege of the great, “To change thy 
mind and to follow him that sets thee right is to be none the less the 
free agent that thou wast before.” Hence there Is no occasion for cavil 
at the President's course in this instance, 

Mr. Wilson, however, by his changes of mind inevitably raises doubts 
in the publle mind as to his sources of information, the processes of his 
reasoning, the maturity of his Ju ent, and the wisdom of his actions. 
When people find him on both sides of the same question within a 
comparatively short period, is there any more und to apprehend 
that his second position represents the last word than there was to 
accept his first position as sound? 

Mr. Wilson was elected on a platform which said: 

“We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. Our pled are 
8 be kept when in office as well as relled upon during the 
campaign.’ 

Yet, no sooner was Mr. Wilson President than he said to Congress: 
“I have changed my mind.” And he induced that body to repeal the 
exemption clause in the canal act. 

Mr. Wilson opened the last session of the Sixty-third Congress by 
declaring that new measures of national defense were unnecessary, anil 
prcn ly ridiculed all preparedness talk. A year later he opened the 

t session of the Sixty-fourth 9 by saying, “I have changed 
my mind,” and presenting a formidable program of defense. 

At Philadelphia last May 10, speaking to newly naturalized citizens, 
the President said: 

“There is such a thing as a man being too peou to fight. There 
is such a thing as a nation being so right that it does not need to con- 
yince others by force that It is right.” 

Yesterday, in New York, addressing 2,000 clergymen, Mr. Wilson, 
haying changed his language if not his mind, sald : 

“I welcome the acceptance of a challenge to fight. I know that the 
best purpose will prevail. Peace does not mean inaction. There may 
be infinite—almost ylolent—activity.” 

Mr. Wilson told his audience at Indinnapolis, January 8, 1915, that 
the Federal Trade Commission had authority to do what was then being 
urged for a tariff commission. He hinted that the “scientific” han- 
a of the tariff, as proposed by some, would be “to put additional 
profits into the hands of those who are already getting the greater part 
of the profits.’ This he denounced as the “science of selfishness” 
and tho “sclence of privilege.” Now he writes, “I have changed my 
mind," and we must have a tarif commission wholly divorced from the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Wilson wrote, on April 29, 1907, to A. H. Joline : 

“Would that we could do something, at once dignifica and effective, 
to knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked hat.” 

But on March 4, 1913, President Wilson said, “I have changed my 
mind,” and Mr. Bryan became Secretary of State. 

Mr. Wilson, as President, addressing Congress carly in his term, 


sald: 

“I shall follow the best practice of nations in the matter of neu- 
trality by forbidding the exportation of arms and munitions of war of 
any kind from the United States to any part of the Republic of Mex- 
feo. We can not be the partisans of any party to the contest that 
now distracts Mexico or constitute ourselyes the virtual umpire be- 
tween them.” 

Not much later on he protested, “I have changed my mind,” and 
disregarded every feature of this implied pledge to Congress, He 
lifted the embargo on arms, he became a partisan of one faction, 
ead cd i himself “ the virtual umpire ” between rival partics 

exico. 

If the public is puzzled to know just when to follow the President, it 
is his own fault. He is equally positive in his sition on identical 

roblems before and after changing his mind. When he says, there- 
ore, that he has “no thought whatever of a change of attitude toward 
the so-called protection question“ let us not despair. For. after all, 
the reflection may not be on protection, That principle will endure 
whether Mr. Wilson changes his mind or not, and the chances are that 
he will be forced to recognize the necessity of protective measures 
before his term expires, 

I recall still another incident of a most remarkable change 
of mind on the part of this distinguished gentleman which I 
ean not refrain from alluding to. Some months ago the amiable 
and stalwart senior Senator from Kentucky, Mr. James, went 
to New York to address a meeting of American citizens of 
Hungarian birth, and at the outset of his address he read the 
following telegram from President Wilson: 

May I not send my warmest greetings to the mecting, and will you not 
express for me my very deep and sincere confidence in the entire loyalty 
and patriotism of the great body of our fellow citizens who have 
strengthened and enriched America by adding their energy to our own 
ast Ey me nations which lave joined their stocks to make a great 

erlea 
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This telegram, like all the President’s utterances, is happily 
phrused, and it reads like the language of a man whose heart is 
filled nigh to bursting with sympathy for these American citi- 
zens of Hungarian birth, every one of them having a vote which 
he hopes te secure; but I appeal from “ Philip drunk to Philip 
sober," from Woodrow the President, candidate for the suffrages 
of all men of whatever sort, to Woodrow the historian and 
student, seated in the recesses of his library, his mind un- 
clouded by ambitious visions, and his calm judgment unwarped 
by political aspirations, I have here a very interesting book. 
It is entitled “ A History of the American People, by Woodrow 
Wilson, Ph. D.. Litt. D.. LL. D., President , Princeton Uni- 
versity.” It was published in 1902. I read from volume 5, 
page 212, of that work: 

The census of 1890 showed gh Be ulation of the country increased to 
62,622,250, an addition of 12,466,467 within the decade. Immigrants 
poured steadily in as before, but with an alteration of stock which stu- 
dents of affairs marked with uneasiness. Throughout the century men 
of the sturdy stocks of the north of Europe had made up the main 
strain of foreign blood which was every year added to the vital work- 
ing force of the country, or else men of the Latin-Gallic stocks of France 
and northern Italy; but now there came multitudes of men of the 
lowest class from the south of Italy and men of the meaner sort out of 
Hungary and Poland, men out of the ranks where there was neither 
skill nor energy nor any initiativ: of quick intelligence; and they came 
in numbers which increased from year to year, as if the countries of 
the south of Europe were disburdening themselves of the more sordid 
and hapless elements of their population, the men whose standards of 
life and of work were tuch as American workmen had never dreamed 
ot hitherto. The people of the Pacitic coast bad clamored these many 
years against the admission of immigrants out of China, and in — 55 
1892, got at last what they wanted. a Federal statute which practically 
excluded from the Unit States all Chinese who bad not already 
acquired the right of residence; and yet the Chinese were more to be 
desired, as workmen if not as citizens, than most of the coarse crew 
that came crowding in every year at the eastern ports. 

Tt will be seen. therefore, that in 1902 Dr. Wilson expressed 
in plain words his opinion that these “men of the meaner 
sort“ out of Hungary were possessed neither of skill nor 
energy, and it would seem to be an enigma how in 1916 these 
men or their sons could “ enrich America by adding their energy 
to our own" or “join their stocks to our own to make a great 
America.” Is it not allowed to one to have some doubt as to 
which of these utterances expresses the real inside opinion of 
our changeable President about the sons of Hungary and 
Poland? 

It is not my intention to discuss this bill at length. I will 
only allude briefly to one or two of its salient and most objec- 
tionable features. Let me premise by saying that I am not 
opposed to either the income tax or the inheritance tax. One 
of my earliest votes as a Senator was in favor of the consti- 
tutional amendment authorizing Congress to impose an income 
tax, but I have always held that this method of taxation 
should be reserved for einergencies, and if the income-tax fea- 
tures of this bill were intended merely to provide funds for the 
emergency arising from the preparedness program I would not 
withhold my support from it; but it is not so intended, and I 
can not support it. The trouble with this bill is that it aims 
to extort as largs an amount of money as possible out of the 
pockets of as few people as possible. In that respect it is 
essentially unjust. It is not conceived in honesty of purpose. 
No party, I had almost said no government, can long endure 
whose legislation is based upon unjust principles or which 
aims to punish any one class of its citizens or to unduly favor 
any other. This bill goes to the limit in that respect. It aims 
to make a few people bear the entire expense of running the 
Government and to exempt at least nine-tenths of our citizen- 
ship from contributing anything. It is an injustice to those 
whom it aims to punish and an insult to those whom it aims to 
favor. I have said that no government can long endure whose 
legislation is based upon injustice. I will go further and say 
that no democracy, such as ours, can possibly endure unless its 
legislation is so framed that each one of its citizens shall con- 
tribute something to the funds necessary for its maintenance. Did 
you ever hear of a prosperous church where one or two of its rich 
members bore the entire expense of its maintenance? Such 
churches invariably fall into desuetude and decay. Why is it 
that clubs and labor organizations and mutual-benefit societies 
and secret societies are prosperous while many churches wane? 
It is beenuse everyone connected with these different organi- 
zations curries his proper and legitimate share of the common 
burden, and feeling that he does so contribute his share, he 
takes a proportionate interest in its doings. So it is with our 
citizenship. The citizen who pays his way will take an interest 
in the affairs of his country and will be a better man and a 
better citizen for doing so. I am opposed to the proposed in- 
come-tax provision, because it deprives the greater part of our 
people who are able to do so from contributing some share to- 
ward the maintenance of our Government. 


If I had the framing of an income-tax law, admitting it to be 
necessary, I would provide for the payment of a small income 
tax—say, 1 per cent—upon all incomes ranging from $1,000 to 
$4,000, and the only reason why I would exempt those lower 
than $1,000 is because it would cost more to collect these small 
sums than the returns would justify. Under this provision the 
man who has an income of $1,500 per year would contribute 
$5 and the man whose income is $4,000 n year would contribute 
$30 toward his country’s support, and I do not believe that any 
one of these men would begrudge the money. The fact is that 
the average man does not object to paying taxes as long as he 
thinks the money will be wisely spent. And this leads me to 
another line of thought. 

In pursuing this theory or this practice of compelling the 
few to bear the entire expense of government you are debasing 
the electorate and paving the way for unwarranted extrava- 
gance. If the average citizen is relieved from bearing any 
share in the expenses of government, he will be far less likely 
to scrutinize the acts of his representatives than he would be 
if he were asked to bear some part of the burden, no matter 
how small. Few men are proof against the temptation to favor 
large expenditures if they think that the money comes from 
some other man’s pocket. They are not farsighted enough to 
perceive that, no matter who the direct taxpayer may be, the 
burden is eventually distributed upon the rank and file of the 
people. The effect, therefore, of this effort to collect the great 
bulk of our revenues from the smallest possible part of the 
voting population is to serye notice upon all those who are thus 
released from contribution that the burdens of government 
will hereafter be borne by others than themselves. It is a direct 
bid for their votes, and in its effect it is bribery just as clearly 
as if your campaign committee would openly start out to buy 
voters at so much per head. It was framed for that purpose, 
and it is intended to accomplish the same result. I have con- 
fidence enough in the inherent honesty of the great mass of 
our common people to believe that it will not accomplish the 
result which is so plainly intended. 

Mr, President, this Government was founded upon a protest 
against taxation without representation. I now submit that 
representation without taxaticn is an evil to be avoided with 
equal diligence, If this bill now before us embodies any prin- 
ciple whatever, it is the principle of representation without 
taxation. 

Let us now pass to that section of the bill which provides 
for a tax on inheritances, otherwise called death duties. I 
have no objection whatever to an inheritance tax as such, und 
if Congress were the only tax-levying power in the country, and 
our governmental system were not involved as it is by the con- 
flicting interests arising from our State and municipal divisions, 
I would favor this provision. 

One of the greatest evils of our day is the accumulation of 
great fortunes in few hands and the passing on of these for- 
tunes, constantly accumulating, from one generation to another. 
I am, therefore, in favor of such legislation, progressive and 
cumulative, if necessary, as will render inconyenient, if not 
impossible, the constant increase of these great estates. 
But I believe that this method of taxation, wise enough in 
itself, is one from which the National Government should stand 
aloof and leave to be exercised by the several States. The 
great State which I represent has a collateral inheritance tax 
law which has been in operation for 90 years. It has not yet 
entered upon the domain of direct inheritance, but the constantly 
expanding needs of its people will soon compel It to do so, for our 
schools, our highways, our charities, and our other activities 
designed to increase the comfort and care for the welfare of 
our people are constantly crying out for more money, and the 
framers of our State constitution, in their wisdom, forbade the 
legislature to create any bonded indebtedness ‘except in case of 
war or other emergency, The field of direct inheritances is the 
only one that is open to us, for we have taxed our corporations 
to the limit, and you are proposing to add to this by a double 
and in some cases treble tax upon such organizations under 
this proposed legislation. Other States, all others I may say, 
are in the same condition as Pennsylvania. Like the proverbial 
dog in the manger, while refusing to occupy fully the field of 
customs taxation, from which the States are debarred by the 
express provisions of the Constitution, you are invading all 
other fields through which the State governments can hope to 
obtain the funds necessary to sustain their legitimate activities. 
How can you defend such a course? 

Mr. President, I will not take the time of the Senate to point 
out in detail the manifold crudities and inequities of this meas- 
ure. Like the devils of Holy Writ, their name is legion. They 


Swarm in every paragraph of the bill, They are inherent in 
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its structure by reason of the fallacious theory upon which it 
is built, and the only way to drive them out would be through 
its entire reconstruction. That can not be e at the 
hands of the present Congress. We can only hope that its life 
will be a short one and that the people in November will visit 
upon it and upon the party responsible for it the condemnation 
they so richly deserve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. Without objec- 
tion, the Secretary will be authorized to change the numbers 
of sections. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I inquire whether amend- 
ments to the inheritance tax are now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not to the House text. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not at present? Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Mississippi, who has the bill in charge—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I have sent for the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that he would 
like to finish the income-tax portion of the bill, so far as the 
committee amendments are concerned, before proceeding with 
any other subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume that is so. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will be here in just a moment. If the Senator has any 
amendments to suggest to the committee amendments, I think 
the Senator from Mississippi will be here by the time they are 
presented. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
_ The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady James Overman Smith, Md. 
Chilton Jones Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Phelan Smoot 
Cummins Lane Pittman Sterling 
Curtis Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Stone 
Dillingham Lewis Ransdell ‘Thomas 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thompson 
Hardin Ma e, Shafroth Underwood 
Hardwick Myers Sheppard Vardaman 
Hitchcock Nelson Sherman Warren 
Hughes O'Gorman Simmons Weeks 
Husting Oliver Smith, Ga. Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is present, The reading of 
the bill will be continued. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not know 
whether or not this is the proper time to make the reservation, 
but I will make it notwithstanding. When the bill reaches the 
Senate I shall ask a separate vote on the new matter inserted 
from line 12 to line 17 on page 6, and other related amendments 
on the same general subject. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Finance was, under the head of “Title 
Ií—estate tax,” on page 61, line 8, to change the number of 
the section from “100” to “ 27.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 1, to change the 
number of the section from “101” to “28,” and in line 5, after 
the word “ decedent,” to insert “ dying after the passage of this 
act,” so as to make the clause read: 

Suc. 28. That a tax (hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
tax), equal to the following percentages of the value of the net 
estate, to be determined as provided in section 103, is hereby imposed 
upon the transfer of the net estate of every decedent, dying after the 


possaue of this act. whether a resident or nonresident of the United 
es, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 15, after the numer- 
als “$450,000,” to strike out “and,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Four per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$250,000 and does not exceed 8450. š 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 17, after the 
numerals “ $450,000” to insert and does not exceed $1,000,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Five per cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds $450,000 
and docs not exceed $1, t k 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 17, to insert: 


Six per cent of the amount by which such net estate excecds 
$1,000, and does not exceed 82. ,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 19, to insert: 


Seven per cent of the 9 which such net estate exceeds 
$2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 21, to insert: 


Eight r cent of the amount by which such net estate exceeds 
$3,000,000 and does not exceed $4, „000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 23, to insert: 


Nine per cent of the amount by which such net estat cced 
$4,000, and does not exceed $5,000,000; and, Oe 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 63, to insert: 


Ten per cent of the amount by which such ne tat 
$5,000,000, y t estate excecds 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 3, to change the 
number of the section from “102” to “ 29." ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 9, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “value of his entire gross estate, 
wherever situated. But no,” and insert “of its administration 
and is subject to distribution as part of-his estate,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


(a) To the extent of the interest therein of the decedent at the 

8 his 555 parea sor his ceau is sauce 9 ee 8 
ns es an e ex of its administrat 

and is sungect to distribution as part of his estate. z; 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 17, after the word 
fair,“ to strike out “and adequate,” and in line 21, before the 
word “years,” to strike out“ four“ and insert“ two,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


(b) To the extent of any interest therein of which the decedent 
has at any time made a transfer, or with respect to which be has 
created a 1 55 in contemplation of or intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after his death, except in case of a bona 
fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's worth. Any 
transfer of a material part of his 8 in the nature of a final 
disposition or distribution thereof, made by the decedent within two 
years pricr to his death, without such a consideration, shall, unless 
shown to the contrary, be deemed to have been made In contemplation 
of death within the meaning of this title; and, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 17, to change the 
number of the section from “103” to “30”; in line 25, after 
the word “ when,” to insert “such losses are”; and on page 65, 
line 2, after the word “and,” to insert the word “such,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Sec, 30. That for the purpose of the fax the value of th fi 
a ba AAT, p the value of the net estate 

(a) In the case of a resident, by deducting from the value of the 
gross estate— 

(1) Such amounts for funeral expenses, administration expenses, 
claims against the estate, unpaid mor' „ losses incurred during the 
settlement of the estate arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, and from theft, when such losses are not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise, support during the settlement of the estate of 
those dependent upon the decedent, and such other charges against the 
estate as are allowed by the laws of the jurisdiction, whether within 
= 5 the United States, under which the estate is being admin- 

ered, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 18, to change the 
number of the section from “104” to 31,“ and on page 66, line 
5, after the words “from the,” to insert “expiration of one 
year after the,” so as to make the clause read: 


- Sec, 31. That the tax shall be due one year after the decedent's 
death. If the tax is paid before it is due a discount at the rate of 5 
cent per annum, calculated from the time payment is made to the 
ate when the tax is due, shall be deducted. If the tax is not palid 
within 90 days after it is due interest at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum from the time of the decedent’s death shall be added as part of 
the tax, unless because of claims against the estate, necessary litigation, 
or other unavoidable deiay the collector finds that the tax can not be 
determined, in which case the interest shall be at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum from the expiration of one year after the time of the 
decedent’s death until the cause of such delay is removed, and therc- 
after at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. Litigation to defeat the 
payment of the tax shall not be deemed necessary tigation, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 10, to change the 
number of the section from “105” to “382,” and in line 24, 
after the word “ ascertainable,” to strike out “If there is no 
net estate subject to the tax, no notice or return shall be re 
quired” and insert “and such supplemental data as may be 
necessary to establish the correct tax,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Sec, 32. That the executor, within 30 days after qualifying as such. 
or after coming into possession of any property of the decedent, which 
ever event first occurs, shall give written notice thereof to the collector. 
The executor shall also, at such times and in such manner as may be 
required by the regulations made under this title, file with the collector 
a return under oath in duplicate, setting forth (a) the value of the 
gross estate of the decedent at the time of his death, or, in case of a 
nonresident, of that part of his gross. estate situated in the United 
States; (b) the deductions allowed under section 103; (e) the value ot 
the net estate of the decedent as defined in section 103; and (d) the 
tax paid or payable thercon ; or such part of such information as may al 
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the time be ascertainable, and such supplemental data as may bo neces- 
sary to establish the correct tax. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page G7, after line 2, to insert: 


Return shall be made in all cases where the gross estate at the death 
of the decedent exceeds $50,000, and in the case of the estate of every 
nonresident any part of whose gross estate is situated in the United 
States. If the executor is unable to make a complete return as to any 
part of the gross estate of the decedent, he shall include in his return 
a . of such part and the name of every person holding a legal 
or beneficial interest therein, and upon notice from the collector such 
person shall in like manner make a return as to such part of the gross 
estate, The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall make all assess- 
ments of the tax under the authority of existing adminstrative special 
aoni general provisions of law relating to the assessment and collection 
0 xes, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 17, to change the 
number of the section from “106” to “33.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The hext amendment was, on page 67, line 23, to change the 
number of the section from“ 107” to “34,” and on page 68, line 
14, after the word “ fair,” to strike out “and adequate,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Sec. 34. That the executor shall pay the tax to the collector or 
deputy collector. If for any reason the amount of the tax can not be 
determined, the payment of a sum of 3 sufficient, in the opinion 
of the collector, to discharge the tax shall be deemed * n full 
of the tax, except as in this section otherwise provided. If the amount 
so paid exceeds the amount of the tax as fi y determined, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue shall refund such excess to the executor. 
If the amount of the tax as finally determined exceeds the amount so 

- paid the commissioner shall notify the executor of the amount of such 
excess, From the time of such notification to the time of the final pay- 
ment of such excess part of the tax, interest shall be added thereto 
at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, and the amount of such excess 
shall be a lien upon the entire gross estate, except such part thereof 
as may have been sold to a bona fide purchaser for a fair consideration 
in money or money's worth. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 21, to change the 
number of the section from “108” to “385,” and on page 69, 
line 7. after the word “thereto,” to insert “If the tax or any 
part thereof is paid by, or collected out of that part of the estate 
passing to or in the possession of, any person other than the 
executor in his capacity as such, such person shall be entitled to 
reimbursement out of any part of the estate still undistributed 
or by a just and equitable contribution by the persons whose 
interest in the estate of the decedent would have been reduced 
if the tax bad been paid before the distribution of the estate 
or whose interest is subject to equal or prior liability for the 
payment of taxes, debts, or other charges against the estate, it 
being the purpose and intent of this title that so far as Is prac- 
ticable and unless otherwise directed by the will of the decedent 
the tax shall be paid out of the estate before its distribution,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 85. That if the tax herein imposed is not paid within 60 days 
after it is due, the collector shall, unless there is reasonable cause for 
further delay, commence appropriate proceedings in any court of the 
United States, in the name of the United States, to subject the property 
of the decedent to be sold under the judgment or decree of the court. 
From the procteds of such sale the amount of the tax, together with the 
costs and expenses of every description to be allowed by the court, shall 
be first paid, and the balance shall be deposited according to the order 
of the court, to be paid under its direction to the person entitled thereto. 
If the tax or any part thereof is paid by, or collected out of that part 
of the estate passing to or in the possession of, any person other than 
the executor in his capacity as such, such person shall be entitled to 
reimbursement out of any part of the estate still undistributed or by a 
just and equitable contribution by the persons whose interest in the 
estate of the decedent would have n reduced if the tax had been paid 
before the distribution of the estate or whose interest is subject to equal 
or prior liability for the payment of taxes, debts, or other charges 
against the estate, it being the purpose and intent of this title that so 
far as is practicable and unless otherwise directed by the will of the 
decedent the tax shall be paid out of the estate before its distribution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 20, to change the 
number of the section from “109” to “36.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 4, before the word 
“fair,” to insert “a”; in the same line, after the word “ fair,” 
to strike out “and adequate”; in line 11, before the word 
“fair,” to insert a“; in the same line, after the word “ fair,” 
to strike out “and adequate”; and in line 15, after the word 
* fair,” to strike out “and adequate,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

If the decedent makes a transfer of, or creates a trust with respect to, 
any property in contemplation of or intended to take effect in posses- 
sion or enjoyment at or after his death (except in the case of a bona 
fide sale for a fair consideration in money or money's worth) and if 
the tax in respect thereto is not paid when due, the transferee or trustee 
shall be personally liable for such tax, and such property, to the ex- 
tent of the decedent's interest therein at the time of such transfer, 
shall be subject to a like lien equal to the amount of such tax. Any 


part of such property sold by such transferee or trustee to a bona fide 
purchaser for a consideration in money or money’s worth shall be 


divested of the lien and a Uke lien shall then attach to all the property 
of such transferee or trustee, except any part sold to a bona tide pur- 
chaser for a fair consideration in money or money's worth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 17, to change the 
number of the section from “110” to “37.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 8, to change the 
number of the section from “111” to “38.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 13, to change the 
number of the section from “112” to 30.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 17 on page 71. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that the third title of the bill may ge 
over until to-morrow. I have requested some information in 
regard to important features of that title, which I have not yet 
received, but which I expect some time between now and to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I see no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewts in the chair). Does 
the Chair hear that there is any objection to the request of the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before that agreement is entered into, on 
page 61, line 6, after the word “ title,” I wish to strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the following language: 

Provided, That this section shall not conflict with that portion of 
Beat see, of this title under which a taxpayer has fix its own 

In explanation I want to say that the Treasury Department 
brought to our attention that those corporations which have 
fixed their own fiscal year are in many instances making a return 
of the income for a portion of the year 1915 and will be doing so 
during the larger portion of the year 1916, and unless the 
amendment is inserted they might escape payment of the tax 
under the 2 per cent rate prescribed by the pending bill as to 
that portion of their income for 1916 embraced in their retura 
for that fiscal year commencing back in 1915. The purpose of 
the provision on page 61 was to protect those taxpayers who 
had made return of incomes for the calendar year 1915 and paid 
taxes on the same against the payment of any further tax on 
those portions of their income which had accrued in 1915 and 
return made and tax paid on it, but which was not received 
until 1916. 

I ask for the adoption of that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hearing no objec- 
tion, the same is adopted. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop] addressed the Chair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not desire to interpose an objection 
to the request of the Senator from Colorado in reference to the 
third title of the bill going over, but there are some items in 
that title in which a number of Senators are interested who 
have been waiting here to yote on them. I will ask the Senator 
from Colorado if he can not fix it so that it shall go over and 
be taken up at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. THOMAS. As far as it is within my power to do it I 
will consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator to modify his 
request to that extent. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will do that. I ask that the third title 
may go over until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Colorado is that Title III may go over until to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before leaving the schedule of which I 
had charge there is another amendment which was adopted by 
the committee which I desire to have inserted. It comes in on 
page 50, after line 25. It was handed me as the chairman of 
the subcommittee. I ask that it be read and that it be adopted. 
It was sent here by the Treasury Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 50, after line 25, insert: 

(d) That section 3225 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3225. When a second assessment is made in case of any list, 
statement, or return, which in the opinion of the collector or deputy 
collector was false or fraudulent, or contained any understatement or 
undervaluation, no tax collected under such assessment shall be re- 
covered by any suit unless it is proved that the said list, statement, or 
return was not false nor fraudulent and dis not contain any under- 
statement or undervaluation; but the last clause of this section shali 
not apply to statements or returns made c> to be made in good faith 
under the laws of the United States regarding annual depreciation of 
oil or gas wells, mines, and timberlands.’* 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hearing no objec 
tion, the amendment is agreed to. 
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Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvanla desire to address himself to the amendment tendered 
by the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not clearly understand the amendment, 
and I suggest that it go over until to-morrow. I do not know 
tbat I shall have any objection to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator misunderstands the amend- 
ment. Upon the contrary, it will do just what I think he 
wishes to do in connection with oil and gas wells. Very fre- 
quently the return is a matter of estimate, and yet these people 
upon a mere estimate might be subjected to these serious pen- 
alties. So we provide that when the second return is made 
the penalties for an erroneous statement in the first shall not 
be visited upon them. 

Mr. OLIVER. Except in cases of fraud. w 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. 

Mr, OLIVER. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection having been 
withdrawn, the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask if the request of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that the third title of the bill treating of 
munitions manufacturers, embracing the entire subject matter, 
shall go over until 11 o’clock to-morrow was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is my understanding. That was 
my request, that the entire title should go over. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The entire subdivision, 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair hear any ob- 
jection? The Chair hearing none, it is agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the next title of the bill is 
Title IV. Miscellaneous taxes, on page 84. That title deals largely 
with wine taxes, The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hues], 
who is n member of the subcommittee having charge of that 
title of the bill, will take charge of it for the purpose of amend- 
ing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair recognizes the state- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina, and most gladly 
welcomes the Senator from New Jersey. 


The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, on page 84. 


line 10. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “Title IV. 
Miscellaneous taxes,” on page 84, line 11, to change the number 


of the section from “800” to “52.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page, 84, after line 20, to 
insert: 


Sec. 53. That wine within the meaning of this act as well as within 
the meaning of the food and drugs act of June 80, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 
768), shall be deemed to be the product made from the normal alcobolic 
fermentation of the juice of sound, ripe grapes without addition or 
abstraction, except such as mav occur in the usual cellar treatment 
of clarifying an aging: Provided, however, That the product made 
from the juice of sound, ripe grapes by complete fermentation of the 
must ander proper cellar treatment and corrected by the addition 
(under the supervision of a gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity 
of gauger) of a solution of water and commercially pure cane, or 
dextrose sugar to the must or to the wine; when such addition shall 
not increase the volume more than 35 per cent, so that the resultant 
roduct does not contain less than five 15 per thousand of acid 
efore fermentation aud not more than 13 r cent of alcohol after 
complete fermentation, shall also be deem to be wine within the 
meaning of this act and within the meaning of the food and drugs 
act of June 30, 1906, aforesaid, and may be labeled, transported. and 


sold under the ungualified name of wine,“ or may be gu ed by the; 


name of its particular type or neal | or localit AN Sines produced 
And provided further, That wine as defined in this section may be 


sweetened with cane sugar or beet sugar or pure condensed grape 


must and fortified under the provisions of this act, and wines so 
sweetened or fortified shall be considered sweet wine within the 
meaning of this act, as well as within the meani of the food and 


drugs act of June 30, 1006, aforesaid: Provided further, That the prod- | 


uct made from the juice of sound, ripe grapes by complete fermenta- 
tion of the must under proper cellar treatment may be corrected by 
the addition (under the supervision of a gauger or storekeeper-gauger 
in the capacity of -gauger) of a solution of water and commercially 
pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar to the must or to the wine in excess 
of 35 per cent of the volume, so that the resultant product does not 
contain less than five parts per thousand of acid before fermentation 


and not more than 13 per cent of aleohol after complete fermentation ; | 


such product, however, shall be labeled under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture and shall be taxable at the same rate as 
other wines defined in this section. 

All laws and of laws in conflict with this section are hereby 
repealed, and all executive officials whose duty it may be to execute 
or enforce the provisions of this section shall conform r regulations 
and directions to said provisions. 


Mr. HUGHES. I desire to offer a substitute on the part of | saan 


the committee in lieu of the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, It will be read. 


The Secretary. In lieu of the amendment proposed by the 
committee insert the following: 

Src. 53. That natural wine within the meaning of this act shall be 
deemed to be the product made from the norma! ficoholie fermentation 
of the juice of sound, ripe grapes, witbout addition or abstraction, 


j except such as may occur in the usual cellar treatment of clarify 


and aging: Provided, however, That the product made from the juice o 
sound, ripe grapes by complete fermentation of the must under pro 

cellar treatment and corrected by the addition (under the supervision 
of a gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity of gauger) of a solu- 
tion of water and pure cane, bect, or dextrose sugar (containing, 
res vely, not less than 95 per cent of actual sugar, calculated on 
a basis) to the must or to the wine, to correct natural deficiencies, 
when such addition shall not Increase the volume more than 35 per 
cent, and fhe resultant product does not contain less than five rts 
per thousand of acid before fermentation and not more than -1 er 
cent of alcoho! after rop ete fermentation, sball be deemed to be wine 
within the meaning ot this act, and mag be labeled, ‘transported, and 
sold as “ wine,” qualified by the name of the locality where produced, 
and may be further qualified by ue nume of its own particular type or 
variety: And provided. further, That wine as defined in this section 
may be sweetened with cane sugar or beet sugar or pure condensed 


| grape must and fortified under the provisions of this act, and wines 


so sweetened or fortified shall be considered sweet wine within the 
meaning of this act: Provided further. That the product made from 
the juice of sound, ripe grapes by complete fermentation of the must 
under proper cellar treatment may be corrected by the addition (under 
the supervision cf a gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity of 

uger) of a solution of water and pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar 

containing, respectively. not less than 95 per cent of actual sugar, 
calculated on a dry basis) to the must or to the wine in excess 
35 per cent of the volume, so that the resultant product does not con- 
tain less than five parts per ‘thousand of acid ‘ore fermentation and 
not more than 18 per cent of alcoho! after complete fermentation; such 
roduct, however, shall be designated as “ameliorated wine“ and 

abeled so as to show the extent of amelioration and shall be taxnble 
at the same rate as otber wines defined in this section. 

All laws and perte of laws in conflict with this section are bereby 
repealed, and all ‘executive officials whose duty it may be to execute 
or enforce the provisions of tbis section shall conform their regulations 
and directions to said provisions. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have just heard the reading 
of the amendment as a substitute by the Senator in charge of the 
wine schedule of the revenue bill. I should like to have read a 
letter which I understand was received by the Finance Com- 
mittee from the Secretary of Agriculture on last Saturday. I 
have just sent to the Finance Committee for it. I have not had 
an opportunity to read it, and I should like to see its contents. 
I am sure that it will be illuininating to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator request that 
the Secretary read the letter? 

Mr. PHELAN. I do. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it will be read. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 26, 1916, _ 
Hon. F. M, SIMMONS 
Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. . 

Dean SENATOR SIMMONS: On August 21, 1916, the department com 
municated to you its views regarding the amendment to section 53 of 
H. 16763, “An act to Increase the revenue, and for other purposes,” 
Since that letter was transmitted the department's attention has been 
called to the amendment (co; inclosed) intended to be proposed by 
Senator PHELAN to H. R. 16763, and the following statement is made 
regarding it for the information of the committee. 

The part of the amendment in which this department is vecially 
interested 1s that part beginning on page 2, line 3, which is aimed at 
seron 53 of the act as reported to the Senate by the Committee on 

nance. 

Senator PRELAN’s amendment, it is believed, is intended to accom- 
dona the same objects as the amendment suggested by the department, 

ut the d ment rds it as doubtful whether tor ELAN'S 
amendment makes a clear distinction between pure wines and those 
which are modified by water. Further, the language used in 8 
the standard of purity for sugar which may be used in modifying wines 
seems to be somewhat ambiguous. The department regards {t as desir- 
able that the standard of purity for sugar which may be used shall be 
specified, and incloses a revision of the amendment submitted with its 
letter of August 21, 1916, in which a standard of purity for sugar used 
in modifying wines is specified. If this amendment as revised is adopted, 
section in the opinion of the department will be not open to objection 
under the Federal food and d act. 

Senator PHELAN’s amendment differs m some details from the amend- 
ment suggested by the department, For example, it provides that when 
a sugar solution ts add the resultant product shall not contain less 
than six parts per mill of natural free acid, whereas the limit sug- 
gested by the department Is five parts per thousand. It is not re- 
' ed as material for the purposes of the foed and drugs act, whether 
he limit of natural free acid modified wines is fixed at five or six 
parts per thousand. 

Senator PHEeLan’s amendment contains certain provisions which are 
not included in the amendment suggested by the department. It Umits 
the amount of sweetening which may be used in fortified wines to 10 
per cent and prescribes that the fortification of wines authorized in 
the section shall be permitted only on premises where said wines are 
made. Your attention is invited to the fact that section 43 In section 
f rted to the Senate the Committee — 


missioner of Internal Revenue, It is not 1 nba as being mate- 
rial for the p of the food and d act whether the amount of 
sweetening which may be added to fo wines is limited to 10 or to 


11 per cent, and it is understood that the Secretary of ‘the Treasury 


1916. 


has alrea informed your committee of his views with reference to 
Hmiting ~ fortification of the wines to the premises where they are 


made. 
7 node N, 
VE UU? SOCEM n 6 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to ask the date of that letter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. August 26, 1916. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have incorporated in the Recorp a letter 
from the Department of Agriculture, dated August 21, 1916, 
in which an amendment was inclosed. It was published in the 
proceedings of the Senate last Wednesday, August 23. I do not 
quite understand, having heard for the first time this letter, 
whether the criticism affects the amendment which was submit- 
ted by the department itself or an amendment which I had the 
honor to submit July 31, 1916. There is evidently some confu- 
sion. Can the Chair inform me to what amendment the Secre- 
tary addressed himself in the communication just read? He 
referred to an inclosure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that the reference in the letter Is apparently to the 
amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from California submitted two 
amendments; one on July 31 and one, which is recommended 
by the department, on August 23. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, perhaps I can enlighten the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey for 
enlightenment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I will state that whatever 
may have been the attitude of the department toward the Senate 
committee amendment to the House bill with reference to this 
particular title, a different situation is presented with reference 
to the substitute which, by authority of the Finance Committee, 
I have offered. I understand that the Agricultural Department 
had decided objection to the amendment as proposed and as 
printed in the pending bill, for the reason that it seemed to in- 
terfere with the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Department so 
far as the definition of wine was concerned and the labeling of 
wine and the administration of the pure food and drugs 
act. However, I took the matter up with the Pure Food and 
Drugs Division or Bureau, or whatever its technical name and 
title may be, of the Depariment of Agriculture, and submitted 
to them the language of this substitute. They informed me that 
so fav as their bureau was concerned, and so far as the ad- 
ministration of the pure food and drugs act was concerned, 
they had no objection to the language. So any letter which 
may have been written by the Secretary of Agriculture based 
upon that department's objections to the language which was 
proposed some time ago, and which has been abandoned, could 
hardly be pertinent to this discussion, I will suggest to the 
Senator from California. Unless some Senator desires an ex- 
planation of this rather intricate subject, I move the adoption 
of the substitute which I have offered for the committee amend- 
ment. I am, however, perfectly willlng to go on and explain it, 
if any Senator desires an explanation. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey, now in charge of this bill, who in the Agri- 
cultural Department informed him that the department would 
have no objection to the terms of his substitute? 

Mr. HUGHES. In the first place, I did not say that nobody 
in the department had any objection to all the provisions of the 
proposed substitute. I do not know whether or not the depart- 
ment have any objection, for they did not pretend to pass upon 
the merits of the proposition at all. I simply said that, so far as 
the administration of the pure food and drugs act was concerned, 
which is something with which they are charged, there was 
nothing in this act to prevent them from administering the law 
and that there was nothing in the language that was offensive 
to that act. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whom 
he is quoting now? 

Mr. HUGHES. I have tried to recall the technical designation 
of the officer in charge of that bureau, but it has slipped my 
mind. The bureau, however, is the one, as I understand, which 
promulgates the decisions and is made up of the board of ex- 
perts who pass upon the purity of foods, drugs, and beverages. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the Bureau of Standards, I will say to the 
Senator, where all those tests are made. 

Mr. PHELAN, The Senator from Utah does not pretend to 
sny that the Bureau of Standards has indorsed this substitute? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 


Mr. PHELAN. Nor that it has any knowledge of the sub- 
stitute? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah knows nothing about 
that. I do not want the Senator to think that I made that 
statement in a captious way or in opposition to what the Senator 
is saying. I simply stated that it was the Bureau of Standards 
that made the tests. I made that statement in answer to the 
suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Huis]. 

Mr. PHELAN, J desire to state to the Senator that I am 
credibly informed that the Agricultural Department does not 
approve of the substitute offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, if the Senator from California 
desires, we can have the letter again read. ‘The first time I 
ever heard of the letter from the Department of Agriculture 
was when it was read from the desk this afternoon. As I 
gathered, it was to the effect that the language now proposed 
by the Finance Committee of the Senate with reference to this 
title was satisfactory to that departinent. That was my under- 
standing of the letter of Secretary Houston which was read 
from the desk. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have no such understanding of the letter. 
I thought that it discusses an amendment that had been pro- 
posed by me on the 23d day of August. I can not believe that 
the department would approve of the substitute, because it 
takes the jurisdiction out of its hands and opens the door to 
a violation of the pure-food law. As it Is of considerable im- 
portance, and is not understood, I think the letter should again 
be read. Probably it would facilitate business to have the Iet- 
ter again read, because the Senator from New Jersey states, 
which I seriously doubt, that in some way it gives approval to 
his substitute. 

Mr. President, there is a reference made to an amendment, 
and the Secretary has just informed me that the amendment 
referred to is the amendment offered by me on August 23, and 
is the very amendment, in the identical language, sent to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srucsrons] on August 21 as 
un inclosure in the letter from Secretary Houston on that date 
for the information of the committee. Listening to the corre- 
spondence just now, it appeared to me that the Secretary was_ 
amending his own amendment. That is my present under- 
Standing, but I may be wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair ask the Sena- 
tor from California if it will serve the object of his desires to 
have the Secretary reread the letter and then read the amend- 
ment to which it alludes? 

Mr. PHELAN. I shall be much pleased to have that done, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such course will be taken. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 20, 1916. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS 


Chairman Commitice on Finance, United States Senate. 


Dean Senator Simmons: On August 21, 1916, the department com- 
munivated to you its views regarding the amendment to section 53 of 
H. R. 16763, “An act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes.“ 
Since that letter was transmitted the de 
called to the amendment {copy inclosed) intended to be proposed by 
Senator PHELAN to H. R. 16763, and the following statement is made 

rding it for the information of the committce. 

he part of the amendment in which this department is especially 
interested is that part beginning on page 2, Une 3, which is aimed at 
section 53 of the act as reported to the Senate by the Cemmittee on 


ance, 
Senator PreLan’s amendment, it fs believed, is intended to accom- 
— 1 the same objects as the amendment 8 by the department, 
ut the department regards it as doubtful whether nator PHELAN'S 
amendment makes a clear distinction between pure wines and those 
which are modified by water. Further, the language used in specifying 
the standard of purity for sugar which may be used in modifying wines 
seems to be somewhat ambignous. ‘The department regards it as desir- 
able that the standard of purity for sugar which may be used shall be 
specified and incloses a revision of the amendment submitted with its 
letter of August 21, 1916, in which a standard of purity for sugar used 
in modifying wines is specified. If this amendment, as revised, is 
adopted, section 53, in the opinion of the department, will be not open to 
objection under the Federal food and drugs act. 
enator PHERLAN’S amendment differs In some details from the amend- 
ment suggested by the department; for example, it provides that when a 
sugar solution is added the resultant pees shall not contain less than 
six parts per mill of natural free acid, whereas the limit suggested by 
the department is five parts per thousand. It is not regarded as ma- 
terial, for the purposes of the food and drugs act, whether the limit of 
eee free acld in modified wines Is fixed at five or six parts per 
ousand, 

Senator Prre.an’s amendment contains certain provisions which are 
not included in the amendment suggested by the department. It limits 
the amount of sweetening which may be used in fortified wines to 10 
per cent and prescribes that the fortification of wines authorized in the 
section shall permitted only on premises where said wines are made. 
Your attention is Invited to the fact that section 43 in section 54 of 
H. R. 16763, as reported to the Senate by the Committee on Finance, 
page 92, limits the amount of r which can be added for sweetening 
Pa pag to 11 per cent, and provides further that the addition of water 
shall be under pay ee and limitations of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenuc. t is not regarded as being material for the purposes 
of the food and rugs act whether the amount of sweetening which ma 
be added to fortified wines is limited to 10 or to 11 per cent, and it fs 


rtment’s attention has been 
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understood that the Secretary of the Treasu 

your committee of his views with reference to 

of the wines to the premises where they are made, 
Very truly, yours, 


has alread 
ting the 


informed 
ortification 


C. F. MARVIN, 
‘ Acting Secretary. 
The Secretary. The amendment inclosed is as follows: 


Sec. 53. That wine for the purpose of this act shall be deemed to be 
the product made from the normal alcoholic fermentation of the juice 
of sound, ripe Ee eu without addition or abstraction, except such as 
may occur in the usual cellar treatment of clarifying and aging: Pro- 
vided, however, That the product made from the juice of sound, ripe 
grapes by complete fermentation of the must under pro; cellar treat 
ment and corrected by the addition, under the supervision of a ganger 
or storekeeper gauger in the capacity of gauger, and subject to rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Reven 
with the approval of tbe Secretary of the Treasury, of a solution o 
water and 95 per cent pure cane, t, or dextrose sugar to the must 
or to the wine in amounts necessary to correct natu defects; when 
such addition shall not increase the volume more than 25 per cent, 
so that the resultant product does not contain less than five parts per 
thousand of acids before fermentation and not more than 13 per cent 
of alcohol r complete fermentation, shall also be deemed to be 
wine for the purposes of this act: And provided further, That wine as 
defined in this section may be sweetened with 95 per cent pure cane 
sugar or beet sugar or pure condensed grape must and fo ed shall 
be considered sweet wine for the pu of this act: And provided 

n this section shall be labeled, 
name, statement, design, or device 


urther, That no product included wit 
spor or sold under any 
which ts or misleading in any particular. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the matter is perfectly clear 
now. The confusion grew out of the fact that I submitted a 
similar amendment to the one just read.on July 31, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture discusses that amendment, objecting 
to certain features. I withdraw that amendment, and shall not 
submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not understand to 
what amendment the Senator refers. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is the amendment which I offered on July 
81, 1916, which can be identified by observing that the language 
“six parts per mill” instead of “five parts per mill“ is used. 
The Secretary refers to that in his discussion of the matter. But 
the amendment which he recommends is the amendment which 
was submitted by him to the Finance Committee August 21, and 
it is practically the amendment which I submitted two days 
later, on August 23. The amendment that I now submit, there- 
fore, is the amendment which the Secretary in his communica- 
tion of August 21 submitted to the Finance Committee as one 
that would be acceptable to the Agricultural Department, with 
the exception 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN. Let me finish this sentence, please. With this 
one exception, that originally when the amendment referred to 
sugar, it used the words “commercially pure sugar,” and now 
the expression “95 per cent pure sugar has been substituted, 
and which I accept. It is the amendment of the department 
which I have adopted as my amendment, and which I now sub- 
mit to the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, would the Senator from Cali- 
fornia object to having the substitute offered by me acted upon 
by the Senate, and then let him seek to amend it in any par- 
ticular he desires? I think it will help everybody to understand 
the situation if he permits the substitute, which I have offered 
for the amendment reported by the committee, to be adopted. 
Then the only question remaining, I think, will be the question 
of figures. The Senator wants 25, whereas we have 35. I 
think that is what the Senator wants, is it not? 

Mr. PHELAN. Since talking to the Senator from New Jersey 
in private conversation I have observed matters which are ob- 
jectionable in his substitute. I am not learned in parliamen- 
tary procedure, but I can not, without objection, allow the Sena- 
tor’s substitute to be ingrafted on the revenue bill without first 
pointing out its defects; and I think it would be more parlia- 
mentary first to submit my amendment to the Senate, and then, 
if that amendment shall be rejected, the Senate can take up and 
consider the amendment offered as a substitute. I think that is 
the correct parliamentary procedure, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs the Senator’s 
pardon. His attention was diverted for a moment. 

Mr, PHELAN. The question is one of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The Senator in charge of the bill offers a substitute to 
section 53 and I offer a substitute for the substitute. Is it in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that a 
substitute for a substitute is not in order. The Chair is of the 
opinion that under general parliamentary law it would not be 
in order, but the Chair is not advised whether the rules of the 
Senate are to the contrary. The Chair understands that under 
ordinary parliamentary procedure the amendment would not be 
in order except by voting upon the substitute of the Senator 
from New Jersey. Then the amendment which the Senator 


from California desires to offer could be offered as a formal 
amendment to the substitute previous to a vote upon it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then I offer the amendment as an amend- 
ment te the substitute proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey, as I had intended to offer it as an amendment to sec- 
tion 53 as originally recommended by the committee, 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Will not the Senator’s rights be protected by permitting the 
adoption of the substitute offered by me and then permitting the 
Senator to offer such amendment as he desires to take the 
place of the substitute after it is adopted? 

Mr. PHELAN. That is a matter, I presume, as to which 
Senators may judge for themselves. If in order, I offer my 
amendment as an amendment to the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely desire to say to the Senator that the 
proper course to pursue would be to offer his substitute as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. That would bring the question before the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have offered a substitute, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I read the bill, the part 
in italics is not a substitute for anything in the bill. It is a 
committee amendment pure and simple, an amendment to a pro- 
vision of the Revised Statutes, so that it is not a substitute in 
the ordinary sense, but an amendment to the bill, and that, of 
course, is amendable. There is no question about that. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I am indifferent as to how 
the Chair may rule or what the parliamentary status is, so long 
as the record is kept straight. The committee recommended the. 
amendment which I have prepared and which, by the com- 
mittee's authority, I offer as a substitute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Substitute for what? 

Mr. HUGHES. For the committee amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not 
know that. 

Mr. PHELAN. I understand that the committee has offered 
a substitute for section 53 as reported by the committee and in 
the printed copy of the revenue bill. I offer an amendment in 
order to have a hearing precedent to action on the substitute so 
offered, and the Chair has ruled that the amendment is in order, 
Am I right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so rules. Under gen- 
eral parliamentary law the amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is in order unless there is a rule of the Senate, of which 
the Chair is not advised, against it. The Chair may say to 
the Senator from California, who himself has been a presiding 
officer of some repute, that the Chair understands that an amend- 
ment in the third degree would not be entertained ; but the Chair 
is informed that the Senator from California tenders a motion 
which is really in the second degree, because the matter now 
tendered by the committee supplants and supersedes the original 
matter, which, therefore, can not be said to be an amendment 
of any nature. Therefore the Chair would hold, unless there is 
a rule of the Senate to the contrary, that the amendment of 
the Senator from California is now to be considered. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I believe it will simplify mat- 
ters very nuch, and be entirely satisfactory to the Senator 
from California in the discussion of the matter, if we should 
first adopt the substitute offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey in charge of this portion of the bill, and then the Senator 
from California could offer his amendment and deliver his 
address on the amendment which he desires to present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels compelled to 
say to the able Senator from Idaho that if the Senate once agrees 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey the 
Chair feels that the Chair can not entertain an amendment to 
it. The Chair must rule that the amendment of the Senator 
from California can be received at this time, and upon that the 
issue Is now raised. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to have the amendment of the 
Senator from California stated. The Senator said he was about 
to offer an amendment. Will the Senator have it stated? 

Mr. PHELAN. I offer the amendment as submitted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his own language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. ; 

The SECRETARY. As a substitute for the substitute to sec- 
tion 53 offered by the committee, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 53. That wine for the purposes of this act shall be deemed to be 


the product made from the normal alcoholic fermentation of the juice 
of sound, ripe grapes without addition or abstraction, except such as 


may occur in the usual cellar treatment of clarifying and aging: 
Provided, however, That the product made from the juice of sound, 
ripe grapes by complete fermentation of the must under proper cellar 
treatment and corrected by the addition, under the supervision of a 
gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity of gauger and subject to 
roles and regulations preies by the Commissioner of Internal Reye- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, of à solution 
of water and 95 per cent pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar, to the 
must or to the wine in amounts necessary to correct natural defects; 
when such addition shall mot increase the volume more than 25 per 
cent, so that the resultant product does not contain less than five parts 
per thousand of acid before fermentation and not more han 15 per 
cent of alcohol after complete fermentation, shall also be deemed to be 
wine for the purposes of this act: And provided further, That wine as 
defined in this section may be sweetened with 95 per cent pure cane 
sugar or beet sugar or pure condensed grape must and fortified shall be 
considered sweet wine for the purposes of this act: And provided 
further, That no product included within this section shall be labeled, 
transported, or sold under any name, statement, design, or device which 
is false or misleading in any particular. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I am not unaware of the fact 
that the subject of wine is a strange one to the Members of 
this body. I refer to wine in its scientific sense. I would not 
for a moment say that the Senate is not informed of wine and 
its uses, because a distinguished Senator from California, Sen- 
ator McDougall, in other years, delivered an address to the 
Senate on that subject in which he praised the virtues of wine, 
and it is still regarded as a classic. If I may digress for a 
moment, he said that he was reproved by a minister of the 
Gospel for singing the virtues of wine, and he retorted by 
asking the minister what was the first miracle wrought by the 
Master. The minister replied that he did not know. Senator 
McDougall inquired of him if it was not the conversion of 
water into wine at the marriage feast at Cana of Galilee. 
The minister replied that he thought it was. Then Senator 
McDougall asked the minister what was the first act done by 
Father Noah when he came out of the ark? The minister 
replied he could not recollect, when the Senator asked, “ Did 
he not plant the vine?” The minister suid, “ Yes; I believe 
that is true, but I can not afford to admit it.” It was then 
that McDougall retorted: One can not reach into the higher 
regions of thought, into the empyrean of fancy, on Boston pork 
and baked beans; he must drink wine on high Olympus and 
mighty mead in Valhalla.” Whatever may be the temperance 
sentiment of this body or throughout the country, it is, neverthe- 
less, true that from ancient times pure wine has not been used 
for the mere purpose of exhilaration and of gratifying one’s 
appetite, but it has been used for the purpose of nourishment, 
as a food; and the Agricultural Department has held that wine 
made of the pure juice of the grape is a food, is a nourishing 
article. It is on that theory that the pure-food laws have 
been enacted; that certain articles of diet have been held to be 
food, and that it is essential to the public health, in the first 
instance, that there be a standard of purity, and that, in the 
second instance, without any reference whatever to the dele- 
terious character of such articles, the public should be informed 
as to the contents of the container. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator to say 
there had been a decision rendered somewhere to the effect that 
wine is a food? 

Mr. PHELAN. I think that, under the decisions of the Agri- 
cultural Department, v. ine is regarded as a food. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to see those decisions, and 
I presume the Senator can point me to them. I think it is 
quite a stretch of the imagination to call wine a food. There 
was a long controversy about beer being a food but science de- 
cided otherwise. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think I am quite correct that the Agricul- 
tural Department would have no jurisdiction over this com- 
moaity were it not held as a preliminary that it was a food, 
bec:.use the laws of Congress as they stand to-day refer to pure 
foods and drugs, and certainly wine is not a drug. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, it comes nearer being a drug than 
a food. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am here to see that it is not drugged. I 
will ask the Senator from New Hampshire if his State is not 
the land of hard cider? 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have hard cider in New Hampshire 
and a great many other things, but I do not see the pertinency 
of the question. 

Mr. PHELAN. Knowing that cider is made from apples 
and that apples are food, I judge that hard cider is probably 
also a food. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, prussic acid is made 
from the kernel of peaches. Peaches are a food, but prussic 
acid is not a food. 
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Mr. PHELAN. I suppose, then, I must distinguish between 
the kernel and the peach. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. It goes without saying that in Latin Europe 
and among a very considerable population in all the States who 
are of Latin extraction wine is used as a daily food, as a 
substitute for tea and coffee, and probably wine is more whole- 
some than tea or coffee, and certainly more nourishing. That is 
one of the evils of which we complain—that this legislation, 
not only in the matters affecting the operation of the pure-food 
laws but the revenue laws, tends in one case to give an inferior 
quality of food to the people and in the other to put it beyond 
their reach by reason of excessive taxation. 

In my State, in all the country districts and in the great 
cities, wine is used as a food; and I may say in passing, as a 
harmless illustration of the way in which excessive taxation is 
evaded, that people of Latin extraction in San Francisco have 
brought grapes from the country and made wine out of them in 
the city, for their family use—something to which they were 
accustomed for a hundred years. I am not justifying, of course, 
that evasion of the law, but that has actually come to pass in 
California, where people buying their few grapes make their 
own wine—an item not large enough to concern the Treasury 
Department, but indeed large enough for them to consider, in 
view of the fact that their means are very scanty. 

What I desire to impress upon the Senate, without going into 
any detail, is simply this: Ninety per cent of all the wine made 
in the United States is made in California; and yet I declare 
that it is not because of local considerations that I speak so 
much as my general desire, in common with yourselves, to up- 
hold the pure-food law. Opposed to California are the repre- 
sentatives of two States, Ohio and Missouri, where there are 
not more than 17,000 acres of grape lands under cultivation, as 
against 350,000 in California; so the interest of California is 
overwhelming. It is one of the great industries of the State, 
in which no less than $150.000,000 are invested. 

If this substitute offered by the Senator from New Jersey per- 
mits not only the adulteration of the juice of the grape but 
permits practically its unlimited stretching, so that by the addi- 
tion of sugar and water indefinitely you can get a great volume 
of wine, you see that it will destroy those who are engaged in 
making pure wine out of the juice of the grape, and who by 
favor of nature are not required to resort to adulterants, or to 
stretching, or to the addition of sugar or water. So any dis- 
crimination in favor of adulteration would be legislation against 
the sunshine; it would be an attempt, destructive of the comity 
of States, to take away a natural advantage which is enjoyed 
upon the western coast. 

I might state, in order that it may be perfectly clear to the 
Senators, that the difference between Ohio and Missouri grapes 
and California grapes is simply this, due in no measure to the 
fault of the Ohioans, that the grapes which are principally used 
in Ohio and Missouri, by reason of climatic conditions, do not 
mature; they do not attain the necessary percentage of sugar, 
which is determined by the saccharimeter, which must record 
22 degrees of sweetness in order to justify the presence of 11 or 
12 per cent of alcohol; and so, those wines being very high in 
acid and very low in sugar, it is necessary for them, to have a 
palatable article at all, to add sugar and water. For a long 
time they were not allowed to use sugar and water. Under the 
emergency-tax bill of a year and a half ago they were allowed 
to bring about 10 per cent increase in volume by the addition 
of sugar. This measure proposes a change in the law so that 
they shall increase the volume of this acid wine, first, by 35 
per cent, and again, as an addition, 35 per cent more, which will 
enable them to convert a ton of grapes, which in California 
yields 180 gallons, to a volume of 1,000 or 1,200 gallons; and 
then the necessity will be upon them, in order to give it 
the appearance and taste of wine—at any rate, the tempta- 
tion will be very great—to add some coloring matter to it. I 
do not say that is their intention or their practice, but I say 
this: That if by law, against the recommendation of the Agri- 
cultural Department, this practically unlimited stretching of 
wine is permitted in Ohio and in Missouri, then the Californians, 
out of seif-defense, will have to take their pure wine, made by 
natural processes, in order to meet competition of that kind, 
and stretch it indefinitely ; so that it will become a competition 
of stretching wine instead of catering to the people who demand 
wholesome wines and pure wines. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. How much do the Californians stretch 
their sweet wine now? 
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Mr. PHELAN. I am not aware that they stretch it at all, 
except by the addition of brandy. , 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator certainly understands that 
under the law of 1890 they are permitted to add 10 per cent of 
water. 

Mr. PHELAN. Ten per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. And there are some other things added 
afterwards also. $ 

Mr. PHELAN. I am very glad to be informed by the Senator 
that they were permitted, under the law of 1890, to add 10 per 
cent. It is a privilege, however, of which, as I understand, 
there is no necessity for them to avail themselves, because 
California wines confessedly are rich in sugar, whereas these 
other wines to which I refer are deficient in sugar; and while 
they may have, in order to give uniformity to the law, the privi- 
lege of stretching 10 per cent, there is no necessity for them to 
do it. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the bill offered 
as a substitute by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
in order briefly to substantiate what I say: 

Provided, however, That the product made from the juice of sound, 
ripe grapes b; complete fermentation of the must under proper cellar 
treatment and corrected by the addition (under the supervision of a 
gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity of gauger) of a solution 
of water and pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar (containing, respec- 
tively, not less than 95 per cent of actual sugar, calculated on a dry 


basis) to the must or to the wine, to correct natural deficiencies, when 
such addition shall not increase the volume more than 35 per cent— 


Remember our present law is 11 per cent— 


and the resultant product does not contain less than five parts per 
thousand of acid before fermentation and not more than 13 per cent 
of alcohol after complete fermentation, shall be deemed to wine 

thin the meaning of this act,. and may be labeled, transport and 
sold as “ wine,” qualified by the name of the locality where produced, 
and may be further qualified by the name of its own particular type 
or variety. 

Complaint is made in the Agricultural Department’s report 
of such wines being called Burgundy, which certainly would 
mislead the purchaser. This seeks to give the force and author- 
ity of law to the evil of wine which is increased 35 per cent 
by the addition of sugar and water so that it shall be legally 
called wine and shall be sold as wine, qualified uy the name 
of the locality in which it produced, and may be further quali- 
fied by the name of its own particular type or variety. 

And provided further, That wine as defined in this section may be 
sweetened with cane sugar or beet sugar or pure condensed grape 
must and fortified under the provisions of s act, and wines so 
sweetened or fortified shall be considered sweet wine within the mean- 
ing of this act. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that “ wine as 
defined in this section may be sweetened with cane sugar,” and 
so forth, and * shall be considered sweet wine within 
the meaning of this act.” There is no limitation in that section 
to the volume to which such sweet wine may be stretched. 

Provided further, That the product made from the juice of sound, 
ripe grapes by complete fermentation of the must under proper cellar 
treatment may be corrected by the addition (under the supervision of 
a gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity of gauger) of a solu- 
tion of water and pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar (containing, re- 
spectively; not less than 95 per cent of actual sugar, calculated on a 

s)— 


dry basi 
That is, sugar 95 per cent pure— 
to the must or to the wine in excess of 35 per cent of the volume 


Here is an addition unknown to any previous practice, abso- 
tutely repugnant to the Agricultural Department, of taking this 
product after it has been stretched 35 per cent and increasing it 
again 35 per cent in volume. 
so that the resultant product does not contain less than 5 parts 
per thousand of acid before fermentation and not more than 13 per 
cent of alcohol after complete fermentation. 

And there is another vice in establishing a new standard of 
wines based upon acid content. 

Such product, however, shall be designated as “ ameliorated wine“ 


I particularly call the attention of the Senators to this clause: 


Such product, however, shall be designated as “ameliorated wine” 
and labeled so as to show the extent of amelioration and shall be 
taxable at the same rate as other wines defined in this section. 

I saw this amendment but a few moments ago, but not too re- 
cently to enable me to consult the dictionary, because “ amelio- 
ration ” seemed to me a word seductive in sound, and designed 
to create an impression of betterment and improvement, Nor 
was I deceived in my first impression; for, by consulting the 
Standard Dictionary, I find the following: A 


Ameliorate : 
1. To make better or more endurable; relieve, as from pain or hard- 
ship; mitigate permanently; meliorate; as, to ameliorate the condition 


of the poor, 


That possibly may be a justification for the use of the term 
“ameliorated wine ”—to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
poor wine. 

2. To make more suitable, desirable, or valuable; improve in qualit H 
as, a sterile soil ameliorated by fertilizers ; to ameliorate live stock by 
careful breeding, 

To grow better ; become less severe ; improve. 

Of course, after they have made theif first quality, expanding 
its volume 35 per cent, I am not complaining about that so much, 
because in my amendment we have allowed, under proper safe- 
guards and under the authority of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 25 per cent expansion by the addition of sugar and water, 
and that because their grapes are naturally deficient, and there 
is no disposition on the part of the 90 per cent of the wine grow- 
ers of the entire country to interfere in any way with the modi- 
fication of the wine to the extent of 25 per cent, and that be- 
cause otherwise it would not be marketable. There is no un- 
tagonistic feeling whatever; but, adding to the recommendation 
of the Agricultural Department, they have put 10 per cent more 
and made it 35, and on top of that they have added 35 per cent 
more, making the only condition that it shall be designated 
“ameliorated wine.” But I have shown you, by the Standard 
Dictionary, that “ amelioration” means bettering, whereas un- 
der this process it would be making it inferior. Is not that a 
fraud on the public? 

I will not say that it should be called “sophisticated wine.” 
The word “ sophisticate ” is always used in this connection, but 
it is opprobious, I confess. because we are told by the same 
authority, the Standard Dictionary, that“ sophisticate ” means 

To alter or amend, as a text or passage, to an unauthorized or decep- 
tive 3 especially in support of one's own opinions. 

To make impure by admixture; adulterate; as, to sopbisticate wine; 
render artificial. 

I would not, even if I were disposed to have my own way ina 
matter of this kind, say that the Ohio and Missouri wine should 
be called “ sophisticated wine,” and yet in commerce and collo- 
quially it is called “sophisticated.” It might be called, as it is 
called now, “imitation wine.” That tells very clearly the char- 
acter of the contents of the bottle—that it is not wine having the 
essential elements in their fixed proportions, but it is something 
else. It is an imitation wine, and possibly may be very palatable, 
but it is not wine—it is not food. But you call it, as in this sub- 
stitute,“ ameliorated wine,” adding insult to injury, and instead 
of giving the public information it is manifestly misleading the 
public, because everybody knows that to ameliorate is to better 
and to improve. 

Then the final five lines of the substitute read as follows: 

All laws and parts of laws in conflict with this section are hereby re- 
pealed, an i all executive officials— 

The Agricultural Department, of course— 
whose duty it ma be to execute or enforce the provisions of this section 
shall conform their regulations and directions to said provisions. 

The Agricultural Department will thus be paralyzed. 

In other words, those lines repeal the pure-food law as it now 
exists with reference to wine, and for these reasons I have offered 
an amendment. It is not my amendment. I will not presume to 
tell the Senate what is required by the pure-food laws, what 
should be the standard of wine. I will not say that it is as difti- 
cult for me to understand as it is for you, because I have grown 
up in a wine-making State, but I know that it is, to a certain 
extent, mystifying. What I do urge upon the Senate is that in 
the case where you have no knowledge at first-hand, you turn 
for your definition of wine, not to the wine makers of a small 
section, where grapes do not mature, but to the highest authority 
in the Government, having no interest to serve but the common 
weal. Therefore, the amendment I submit as an amendment to 
the substitute offered by the Senator from New Jersey is in its 
very language identical with the amendment recommended to the 
Finance Committee by the Secretary of Agriculture in his letter 
received last Saturday, and I trust it shall be adopted. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, 1 do not know that the Senate 
is particularly interested in this perennial contest between the 
extreme West and the balance of the country with reference to 
what shall constitute wine or how the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the internal-revenue forces shall conduct themselves 
with reference to these two opposing camps. All I do know is 
that, on October 14, 1914, when this proposition was up before, 
after a great many conferences, after an endless number of 
hearings, and after a great amount of testimony had been taken, 
every single interest in the United States engaged in the wine 
business entered into a signed agreement calling upon the Con- 
gress to enact the law which we are now attempting to enact. 

I do not know that it is necessary for me to go any further 
than to say that for years the State of California has had an 
advantage over the balance of the country in the matter of 
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making wine not altogether due to the climatic conditions, I 
will say, because wine was being made in this country before 
California was admitted to the Union, and men were making 
wine which was asserted by those who, perhaps, are in posi- 
tion to speuk with authority to be better wine than California 
has ever made or is now making—certainly wine that sells at a 
higher price. 

California boasts that she makes 90 per cent of all the wine 
that is mude in the United States. That is probably true; and 
if California is permitted to have her way she will not only 
make Y0 per cent but she will make 100 per cent of the wine 
that is made in the United States. If she continues to obtain 
legislative advantages, or is permitted to retain the legislative 
advantages that she has had in the past and that she is now 
claiming, there can be no question in the mind of anybody but 
that she will make 100 per cent of the wine that is made in 
the United States. Yet the fact remains that there are only 
17,000 people in the State of California engaged in this indus- 
try, while there are more than 800,000 people engaged in it in 
other parts of the United States, 

I do not suppose there exists on our statutes such an instance 
of legislative discrimination in favor of one section of the coun- 
try and against another as can be shown by the manner in 
which this Government has dealt with California and the other 
States of the Union, For years they have been permitted to 
fortify their wines with grape brandy in name—alcohol in sub- 
stance. The wine maker from any other section of the United 
States who habitually, because of the very nature of things and 
because of the nature of the surroundings, fortified his wine 
with tax-paid aleohol, paid $1.10 per gallon into the Treasury 
of the United States, whereas these gentlemen were permitted 
to escape with a tax of 3 cents per gallon. That was the extent 
of the discrimination that this Government made in favor of 
that particular industry. 

Is it any wonder that these gentlemen are in a position to 
boust that they grow 90 per cent of the grapes and make 90 per 
cent of the wine used in the United States? Every other part 
of the country has paid and to-day pays $1.10 by way of tax 
for every gallon of the spirits that enters into its fortified wine. 
Every bottle of sweet wine pays that tax into the coffers of the 
United Stutes Government before it can go upon the market; 
and under the proposed legislation these eastern wine makers 
will continue to pay $1.10 on every gallon of spirits that goes 
to fortify their sweet wine. But they are not satistied with 
this advantage that they have had in the past nor with the ad- 
vantage which we propose to permit them to have in the fu- 
ture—because there is no attempt on the part of anybody to 
restore the parity between the wine growers east of the Rocky 
Mountains and the California wine growers by compelling them 
both to pay $1.10 a gallon, It is only suggested in this bill that 
they pay 55 cents a gallon in California and $1.10 everywhere 
else. It is only suggested in this bill that we put into effect a 
signed agreement which these gentlemen made. It is only sug- 
gested in this bill that we do what they told us would satisfy 
every wine maker in the United States, and particularly the 
wine makers of California. These gentlemen are not satisfied 
with that, however. They want now to come across the Rocky 
Mountains and prescribe for wine making east of the Kocky 
Mountains conditions which the men who are making wine in 
that section can not meet. In other words, they are attempt- 
ing by legislation and by Agricultural Department definitions 
and decisions to destroy the remnants of this :ndustry which 
they have been enabled to beat to the ground because of legis- 
lative discriminations in their favor. 

I was a member of the subcommittee that had this matter 
up before. I was a member of the subcommittee that had it 9 
this time. We do not claim that we are doing absolute and 
abstract justice between these two sections of the country. If 
we did that, we would say to the Californians that for every 
gallon of spirits they used to fortify their sweet wines they 
should pay $1.10 into the Treasury of the United States. We 
would say to these other gentlemen that they should continue to 
ay $1.10 for every gallon of spirits that they used to fortify 
their wine. So far as this proposed legislation is concerned, we 
leave California still with that advantage. 

As I said, we do not pretend that we are asking you to do 
absolute and abstract justice to California. They make the 
claim that to do that would be to destroy the industry; and 
there may be something in that claim. An industry that is hot- 
housed and legislated into existence can be legislated out of ex- 
istence. It may be that there are more people growing grapes 
in Calisor iia, it may be that there are more people making wine 
in California than would be consistent with just legislation on 
that subject. Put we who have investigated it take the word 
of. the Californians themselves in 1914, their signed statement, 
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their obligation, their contract with us, that if we would write 
this proposition into the law it would be just and satisfactory 
to them, and they would stand by it. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have in my hand that agreement, which 
composes the principal part of the report of the Committee on 
Finance of this body, duted October 14, 1914, and signed on 
behalf of California by Theodore A. Bell, the attorney of the 
California Grape Protective Association—whatever that is—— 

Mr. HUGHES. The vice chairman, is he not? 

Mr. PHELAN. He signs as vice president of the California 
Grape Protective Association. As a matter of fact he was 
acting in behalf of his client, the California Wine Association, 
which is a large corporation which purchases the grapes und 
the wine from the small growers and has a contract with them 
by which if the Government imposes a tax of 10 per cent on 
the grape brandy used in fortification, the contract running 
over a period of 8 or 10 years, would be void, and by bringing 
back this 55 cents tax a year and a half ago to his clients they 
immediately served notice upon the men holding the contracts 
which they believed to be valid, and had no knowledge of that 
clause; and the industry was utterly destroyed, because the 
corporation was the only purchaser. 

Furthermore the corperation had on storage vast quantities 
of wine on which they had paid the 3 cents tax. So by waking 
a temporary tax of 55 cents, as they expected for one year, 
there would be an enormous enhancement in value of the wine 
they held in storage. 

But I did not wish to speak of that. I merely want to sub- 
mit that at the time that agreement was made the contemplated 
emergency-tax law of a year and a half ago provided for stretch- 
ing 11 per cent, and if there was any validity in the agreement 
to which Mr. Bell signed his name it could not be urged now 
in defense of the proposition to extend the stretching from 11 
per cent to 35 per cent plus 35 per cent. 

The conditions are absolutely and totally dissimilar. Even a 
contract if it were binding, even an expression of opinion based 
upon other facts, would have no weight whatever. ; 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, I do not want to comment upon 
the Senator’s estimate of Mr. Bell. He appeared before us 
bearing the very strongest and most unimpeachable credentials. 
I never heard his integrity attacked until Californians kicked 
over this agreement and came back here in an endeavor to 
enact legislation which would absolutely give them not. only 
90 per cent, but, as I said a while ago, 100 per cent of the 
wine industry, because it is admitted that the wine makers 
of the other part of the country can not operate under the 
legislation. 

There is another interesting bit of history with reference to 
what the Senator said about the belief on the part of the 
Californians that the 55 per cent was going to be temporary. I 
believe they did think it was going to be temporary; and be- 
fore the measure was enacted they took advantage of the old 
8-cent tax to fortify their wine. The result was that instead 
of a revenue promised the Government the Government was 
duped by the Californians out of some million dollars. They 
come back here now and use that argument as a reason why 
they should be given an additional advantage. I will only say 
that for cheek, for absolute impudence, I have never in all 
my legislative career come across anything like that which 
was displayed by the Californians with reference to these taxes. 

It is admitted that the tax was laid in such a way, the 
administrative features were of such a character, that they 
were able to evade and escape that tax, and with the fact that 
they paid no tax they come in here now and urge as a reason 
the tax is so high the industry has been destroyed; that the 
Government gets no money from it; and In the next breath 
they ask us to change the administrative provision because they 
say that under the law as contained in the last act the tax 
was not collected. The tax we laid was to be paid by the last 
consumers. There is testimony in these hearings of the Califor- 
nians themselves to the effect that those stamps were used 
over and -over again until they became threadbare and worn 
and tattered, and they come back to us and say, Lou did not 
collect any tax at 55 cents; you get more out of 10 than 55, 
because you laid it at 55, and this was all you got.” Every- 
8 knows they themselves admit they evaded the payment of 

e tax. e 


Mr. PHELAN. Of course, there is no admission of that kind. 
Mr. HUGHES. There is a statement; I do not know 
whether—— 


Mr. PHELAN. I should like to have the Senator inform us 
whether the amendment, as he started out to say, has the ap- 
proval of the Agricultural Department. 
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Mr. HUGHES. Yes; I will say to the Senator that I submit- 
ted this amendment to the experts of the Pure Food and Drug 
Division—I think that is the technical title of the division. I 
submitted it to them myself, and I went over it with them, and 
they said it met all the requirements of the department. 

Mr. PHELAN. I must ask the Senator to name some one to 
whom he spoke. I want the official authority. We have here, 
addressed to the chairman of your own committee, a letter con- 
tradicting what you say and submitting an amendment. Is the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be ruled over by a subordinate? 
Who is this man? 

Mr. HUGHES. There is no difference between the letters. 
I have heard the letters read. 

Mr. PHELAN. There is absolutely an irreconcilable differ- 


ence. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New Jersey 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Was the letter the Senator had read a letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. PHELAN. It was read from the desk just now. 

Mr. STONE. I asked if it was from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. PHELAN. The Chair can inform the Senator by whom 
the letter was signed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that it 
was signed by the Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, it was, as I recollect, signed 
by the Acting Secretary. There is another letter in existence, 
which the Senator, I think, was inquiring for; but it was writ- 
ten with reference to proposed legislation which is not now pro- 
posed. When I made these changes I submitted that I had no 
desire to trench upon the privileges or the jurisdiction of the 
Agricultural Department, and I took the pains and went to the 
trouble of submitting this proposed language to that department, 
and they suggested some changes. They provided, for instance, 
thut instead of permitting wine to be sweetened with commer- 
cially pure dextrose sugar, the figures “95 per cent” should be 
inserted, which was entirely satisfactory to me, and it was 
done, 

So far as I know, and to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, the Agricultural Department is perfectly satisfied with 
this amendment, because under its terms and provisions, while 
Wine may be ameliorated, or while the excessive acidity may be 
corrected to the extent of adding 85 per cent of sugar and 
water, the wine in being labeled is qualified by the locality of 
its production, which is satisfactory to the department, because 
time out of mind everybody who knows anything about wine 
knows that Ohio wine and eastern wine and wine of that de- 
scription must, under certain circumstances, be treated with 
water and sugar in order to correct the acidity of the grape. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if these are not the facts. The committee had tenta- 
tively agreed upon an amendment to the wine feature of the 
bill which it was contended by the Agricultural Department, I 
think, conflicted in some way with the provisions of the pure- 
food law. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee received a communication 
from the Secretary of Agriculture to that effect. We had no 
desire or purpose in any way to conflict with the provisions of 
that act. The Senator from New Jersey, who was on the 
subcommittee in charge of that title of the bill, was requested 
on behalf of the committee to confer with the Secretary of 
the Agricultural Department with a view to conforming our 
amendment to the provisions of the pure-food law. In pursu- 
ance of that, we did advise with them and did prepare and 
present to the committee an amendment which seemed to have 
or which we thought had the approval of the Agricultural De- 
partment, so far as this question was concerned. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct. : 

Mr. PHELAN, I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Finance Committee if he is in a position to state that the sub- 
stitute which is now offered by the Senator from New Jersey 
has the approval of the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am only in a position to state that, in so 
far as I am advised by the Senator from New Jersey, who, as 
the representative of the committee, conferred with the de- 
partment on that subject, the substitute did meet the approval 
of the department. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have challenged that position taken by the 
Senator from New Jersey. I do not think I need go any fur- 
ther than refer to the letter received by the Senator from 
North Carolina, the chairman of the Finance Committee, and 


read to this. body to-day, that the Agricultural Department has 
recommended an amendment which I have introduced as my 
amendment, although it is not my amendment; it is their 
umendment, and only in the interest of pure food. I will not 
digress to discuss the rates, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PHELAN. I am talking about pure food. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senätor. The Senator is 
now talking about an amendment which the Agricultural De- 
partment sent up to the Senate. We were not conferring with 
the Agricultural Department with a view to finding out what 
sort of a law the Agricultural Department desired us to enact. 
That was a matter which we thought was within our jurisdic- 
tion and not within the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The only question which we submitted to the Agricultural 
Department, the only question which we recognized the Agrie 
cultural Department had any right to dictate about, was tho 
question whether the amendment suggested by us conflicted wit 
the pure-food law and to ask them to advise us bow it coul 
be re-formed so as to comply with the pure-food law. We did 
not ask them for their opinion as to what sort of a bill we 
should pass dealing with the wine question. We only asked 
them to help us make it conform to the pure-food law. I under- 
stand the letter the Senator is referring to from the Agricultural 
Department is one in which they suggested to us the legislation 
which, in their opinion, would be proper. 

Mr. PHELAN. The chairman of the subcommittee, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, by his own confession, brings his.substi- 
tute to the Agricultural Department for its indorsement. 

Mr, SIMMONS. For a specific purpose. ; 

Mr. PHELAN. Whereupon the Agricultural Department nd- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from North Carolina, which was read to the Senate to-day, 
and in which the substitute offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey is wholly and absolutely ignored. I can not understand 
any better way of condemning a thing than by ignoring it, and 
nowadays it is more polite to ignore than to attack. 

In the same communication he submits an amendment which 
he says is in conformity with the pure-food law and has the 
indorsement of the department. Where a question of ignorance 
concerning the subject of wine in its scientific sense is involved 
I think we should follow the views of the department. They 
can not be far wrong. It allows 25 per cent stretching, not 
indefinite stretching; but I think it would be a fraud on the 
public to allow anything to be stretched and added to such an 
enormous extent in the volume as contemplated by the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
California seems to be altogether confused about this matter, 
and inasmuch if I do not do something I am afraid I will be 
in as bad a condition as he has arrived at, I will try to demon- 
strate to him exactly what did happen in reference to my 
amendment, his amendment, the other letter, and the present 
letter. The department writes as follows: 

August 21, 1916, the department communicated its views regarding 
a certain amendment— 

That was the amendment proposed by the committee and 
printed in the bill. The letter goes on— 
to which the Department of Agriculture took exception. 

Strong exceptions. It goes on and says: 

Since that ietter was transmitted, the department's attention has 
been called to an amendment, a copy of which is inclosed, intended to 
be proposed by Senator PHELAN. 

Then it goes on and points out how Senator PHELAN’s amend- 
ment is wrong. 

Mr. PHELAN. I must protest. I have explained, I think, 
to the satisfaction of others that the amendment referred to 
there was presented by me July 21 and has been withdrawn 
by me. That amendment was criticized by the department. 
Now, in order to meet every objection I haye accepted the 
amendment the department submitted, and the nmendment be- 
fore the body now is the amendment of the department. So 
the Senator is simply adding to the confusion by failing to recall 
what I simply explained some time ago, that the amendment 
which the department criticized in that communication has been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then, of course, that explains why the de- 
partment wrote this letter. The department did not know the 
Senator had withdrawn his amendment and the department 
was fearful that the Senate in its ignorunce might pass the 
amendment. I am very glad the Senator now understands the 
situation, and I sincerely hope that the balance of the Senate 
understands the situation. If they do they will know that the 
committee having given all the thought and consideration it was 
capable of to this question, after having heard every interest 
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that was represented from one coast to the other, after hearing 
their statements given with all tho sslemnity of a statement 
given under oath in a court room, after having taken their 
sworn statements as to what legislation they coulc exist under, 
suggested this legislation with the single exception that we 
have ventured to give to the eastern wine makers the right to 
call their product wine even though it shall have been amelio- 
rated to the extent of 35 per cent of pure water and pure sugar 
added to the grape jule or must, before or during fermentation. 
Everybody who appeared before that committee, even the Cali- 
fornians, said these gentlemen should be permitted to add 25 
per cent. These gentlemen said they should be permitted to 
add 50 per cent. We came to the conclusion that they were 
entitled to add 35 per cent. We came to that conclusion after 
having read what the authorities all over the world said. It 
was admitted everywhere, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, that under certain climatic conditions and in certain 
cases a greater amount should be added to the grapes to cor- 
rect the acidity. The Californians are not handicapped in that 
way because thelr grapes have sugar and water. It is an 
insipid, sickly grape which has to have alcohol put in before it 
can reach the product that grows east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Anyway, without having consumed either of the products and 
having confined my investigation slmply to what other gentle- 
men said about it, we came to the conclusion that we were 
doing as near absolute justice as possible by proposing this 
legislation, and I ask for a vote, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have discussed this ques- 
tion several times, but in view of certain statements which have 
been made, I feel that I owe it to those who may be engaged 
in the wine business east of the Rocky Mountains to present 
their views, 

The so-called California sweet-wine law was passed in 1890. 
It was so drawn that no one outside of California could get the 
privilege of using grape brandy or wine spirits free of tax. 
Later a nominal charge of 8 cents per gallon was added by the 
Congress to cover the expense of inspection. Meanwhile in the 
East those who manufactured sweet wines paid $1.10 a gallon 
for the grape brandy or neutral spirits which they might use, 
while the Californians paid 3 cents per gallon. Of course they 
grew rich; of course these great interests combined and formed 
the California Wine Association and other great combinations. 
If I am properly advised, several of the largest associations now 
in California occupy the same offices in the same building, and, 
I am told, fill their orders out of the same casks in part. 

After this discrimination in favor of California wine was 
discovered, and after they have practically driven a great many 
of the eastern wine producers out of business, we are con- 
fronted with the marvelous statement, You are so small in 
the East and we are so great in the West that the little Lilli- 
putian should not be permitted* to interfere with this great 
Brobdingnagian.” 

Mr. President, as was said this afternoon by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Huaues], there was an adjustment here 
about two years ago by the terms of which a tax of 55 cents 
per gallon was placed upon grape brandy. That was an emer- 
gency measure, and it was to expire by its own limitations on 
December 31 of the following year. What I should like to have, 
what the eastern and Ohio wine producer would like to have, 
for the sake of the Government, that needs revenue, is that this 
tax, instead of being 55 cents a gallon, should be $1.10 a galion. 

I have never heard anyone who could explain the justice of 
charging n California wine producer 3 cents a gallon tax upon his 
grape brandy and charging a housekeeper, who uses a little of 
it in her cooking, $1.10 a gallon tax. I have never heard anyone 
who could defend that save and except the California wine 
producer. 

Mr. President, the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] is 
very much interested in the pure-food provisions of this bill, and 
he refers to the fact that it is an awful thing to add water and 
sugar to grape juice, and yet the very law under which they 
have operated since 1890, and under which they have the benefit 
of free grape brandy, authorized them to add water to their 
grape juice, amounting to 10 per cent of the volume. It is the 
essence of good morals to permit them to do that. They can 
even add tartaric acid, because their grapes are often deficient in 
acid. They see nothing wrong in that, but when the eastern 
wine growers seek permission to neutralize the excessive acidity 
of their wine by adding sugar and water solution it straight- 
away becomes an offense. 

Now, let us examine the situation a little further. This 
matter is not new. During the administration of President 
Taft, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture had long and full hearings upon 
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this subject. Then they issued pure-food decision No. 120—I 
regret I do not have it with me—by which it was recognized as 
proper to add water and sugar; in other words, sugar solution, 
to grape juice in the East for the purpose of counteracting the 
effect of the acid. When that was done it was to be labeled, for 
instance, Missouri wine“ or“ Ohio wine,” as the case might be. 
I think that decision from the standpoint of pure food was a 
little lame, in that it did not place a limitation upon the amount 
of water and sugar which could be added. 

Then comes along the present Secretary of Agriculture, and 
he has a number of hearings; he issues this decision No. 156. 
I want to pay my respects for a moment to that decision. Bear 
in mind that while the Agricultural Department recognizes the 
right of Californians to add 10 per cent of water to their grape 
juice; that while the three members of President Taft’s Cabl- 
net issued order No. 120 permitting it; that while, according to 
a statement issued by the department very recently, the use of 
water and sugar in the Eastern grape juice had been practiced 
since 1836 and was everywhere recognized as proper, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture issues order 156, setting aside order 120, 
which had been promulgated by three of the Secretaries, and 
it has never yet been explained how he had authority to so 
do—and he issues order 156. Now note the order: 


As a result of Investigations carried on by this department and of 
the evidence submitted at a public hearing given on November 5, 1913, 
the Department of Agriculture bas concluded that om deceptions 
have been practiced under food-in tion decision 120. The depart- 
ment has also concluded that the definition of wine in food-inspection 
decision 109 should be modified 

I shall not read all of that. 


Food-inspection decisions 109 and 120 are, therefore, hereby abro- 
gated, and. as a guide for the officials of this department in enforcing 
the food and drugs act, wine is defined to be the product of the normal 
alcoholic fermentation of the juice of fresh, sound, ripe grapes, with 
the usual cellar treatment. 

To correct the natural defects above mentioned the following addi- 
tion to musts or wines are permitted : 

Now, I want Senators who do me the honor to listen to me 
to notice that, while this department protests against the use 
of water, it allows some sugar; but this order goes on: 

In the case of excessive acidity, neutralizing agents which do not 
render wine injurious to health, such as neutral potassium tartrate 
or calcium carbonate: 

In the ease of deficient acidity, tartaric acid; 

In the case of deficiency in saccharin matter, condensed grape must 
or a pure dry sugar may be used. 

So that we have the Agricultural Department saying that it 
is an adulteration, that it is offensive to the rules of health to 
add water to wine, but that you can add potassium tartrate 
and calcium carbonate. The wine producers say these chem- 
icals give to the wine a soapy taste, to such extent that those 
who like it in its ordinary state will not drink it, and, 1 assume, 
would rycher have California wine than the eastern wine with 
a soapy taste. 

Now, let me go a little further with this proposition. While 
this letter from which I read bears the signature of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, I submit that, in my judgment, without 
knowing what the facts are, it was written by some one else. 
Please remember when this decision was issued it became 
wrong thereafter to use water; but note what he said in this 
letter, which was written to Hon. CLAUDE Kircuin, under date 
of June 26, 1916: 


The department sees no reason to doubt the statement that the 
amelioration of wine with sugar or water has been practiced to a 
greater or less extent since 1836 In Ohio and Missouri. 

But after the year of our Lord 1914 it becomes adulteration 
to add water to grape juice! 

Then he adds: 

There is no doubt, however, that such use of sugar and water has 
been subject to great abuse and has not been limited to the bounds 
established by varying climatic conditions. This abuse of the addition 
of water represents, in fact, the crux of the entire situation, inasmuch 
as it resalts in lowering the standard of wines other than fortified 
sweet wines. thus working a hardship to the producer of pure wines, 
as well as being confusing and mis ang to the purchaser tn case 
such diluted wines are soli under the simple designation“ wine,” with- 
out any explanatory statement showing the presence of water. The 
addition of water and sugar to fortified sweet wines Is, as you doubt- 
less are aware, subject to limitation under the terms of existing stat- 
— and food inspection decision does not, therefore, apply to such 

nes. 

He recognizes the fact thet water may be added when it 
comes to sweet wine. He does not say that it is wrong to wid 
water, but he says the privilege of adding water and sugar has 
been abused; in other words, because it has been abused by 
some wine producers he says, “ You shall not have the privilege 
of adding water at all ”—on a parity with the philosophy of the 
man who, if he knew there was a rat in his barn, would burn 
down the barn in order to get the rat. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator, if he 
will permit me, has done an injustice to the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, who states, in the matter just quoted, that the statute 
allows the watering of wine to a certain extent, and therefore 
his regulation did not apply to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I read that portion of the letter. The 
Seeretary goes on further in this letter, or perhaps in some 
other letter, to say that the statute does not authorize us to 
permit the use of water, but no one from that department has 
ever suggested to Congress that that statute should be changed so 
as to permit the use of water. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me again, the Secretary says “the addition of water and 
sugur 

Mr. POuERENE. I have read what the Secretary says. 

Mr. PHELAN. To fortified sweet wine is, as you are doubt- 
less aware, subject to limitation under the terms of existing 
statutes.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I object to this interrun- 
tion. I expressly made a statement that it was permitted 
when it comes to the making of the sweet wine alone. 

Now, Mr. President, we have this further situation: They 
use the same process known as gallizing wine in Germany, 
and with the grapes they have, with their peculiar degree of 
acidity, they aflow the addition of 25 per cent in volume by 
way of amelioration, and under our law now we can import 
German wines thus ameliorated by 25 per cent of sugar and 
water, and this foreign product can be sold in this country, 
while nnder decision 156, if water is added to domestic wine, 
it can not be sold here. 

I do not want to question the good faith of anyone, but if 
this man Husmann—and I hope he is in the gallery here to 
hear what I say—had been hired and paid by the California 
interests for the purpose of doing everything he could for them, 
and for the purpose of ruining the wine trade everywhere else, 
he could not have served their purpose better. Yet we have a 
great industry in the States of New Jersey, New York, Virginia, 
Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and Kentucky subject to the sweet 
whims of this bureaucrat! 

Mr. President, this awful thing of using water has had the 
attention of another man by the name of Husmann, who hap- 
pens to be the father of this wine man down here in the depart- 
ment. I have here a book written by him, under the title 
“American Grape Growing and Wine Making, by George Hus- 
mann,” and on page 168 he discusses our grapes in this country, 
and he says: 

If we closely examine the musts of most of our American grapes, we 
find that they not only contain an excess of acids in inferior seasons, 
but even a greater superabundance of flavor or aroma and of tannin 
and coloring matter. ere is such an abundance of favor in many of 
them that were the quantity doubled— 

Please note this language— 


There is such an abundance of favor in many of them. that were the 
quantity doubled by addition of sugar and water there would still be 
an abundance, With some varieties, such as Concord and Ives, if fer- 
mented on ‘the husks, it Is so mae foxy as to be disagreeable; and 
as the pulp of them is very tough and slippery they can not be pressed 
clean without fermentation. è 

We must, therefore, not only ameliorate the acid, but also tbe flavor 

and astringency, of which the tannin contained in the stems is the prin- 
cause. Therefore it is even more important to us than to European 
wine makers to gain the knowledge to ze our wines properly— 

That is, to add sugar solution— 

By proper management we can change must, which would otherwise 
make a disagreeable wine, into one in which everything is in its right 
proportion, and which will thus sult æ customer, to whose fastidious 
taste it would otherwise be repugnant. True, our grapes will ripen 
better bere. so that we can. in most seasons, produce a wine without 
a great excess of acids. but the American taste requires a less acid 
wine, anyway, and we must dilute the aroma to make our wines salable. 
Here another difficulty er dee itself. The riper a grape is the more 
of its peenliar aroma will it develop. and if we would tet our Concords 
hang until they are so ripe that the acid bas been reduced to the proper 
proportion, the aroma becomes so strong that it is very repugnant to a 
refined taste. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to read further upon 
that subject; but, now, observe: When it comes to the amount 
of amelioration, the department, in the course of two years 
have said, first, that you shall add no water; secondly, they 
say you may add 25 per cent, and it is perfectly proper. Now, it 
becomes and awful crime, in the minds of our California friends, 
if we ask to add the 35 per cent which would seem 
at some seasons in some localities. While under the authority 
of Mr. Husmann, the father of the Government wine expert. iu 
many cases the quantity ought to be doubled by the addition 
of water and sugar. 

IJ agree with the Senators, I agree with the department, that 
if there is an unusual amount—as in the suggestion made by 
the substitute proposed by the Senator from New Jersey—or 
more than 35 per cent, it should be marked as “ ameliorated 
wine,” and it should bear upon the container the percentage of 


water and sugar which has been added to it. That is not going 
to deceive anybody. 

The Senator from California [Mr. PHEtan] has suggested 
several times that when this emergency Iaw wns passed it 
ruined the grape growers in California. it ruined the wine busi- 
ness—a business that had received rebates from this Govern- 
ment from the year 1890 down to 1914 of over $70,000,000. Dur- 
ing the year 1913 the revenue which we received at 3 cents per 
galton from the sweet-wine industry amounted to $145,586.21. 
If it had paid $1.10 per gallon the Government would have re- 
ceived from it $5,338,150.42, This rebate of $5.338,000 went to 
just 113 producers, all of whom, save 20, were in the State of 
California, and one of them received an amount between six 
and seven hundred thousand dollars. I have the exact figures 
here, but I will not take the time to refer to them. 

Mr. President, an agreement was made, as the Senator from 
New Jersey has stated, after weeks of discussion and negotia- 
tions, and signed by the different wine producers, among them 
Mr. Bell as the attorney for the California Wine Association, 
who was here; and with him were others who came to see me 
and said they were farmers from California. Every one seem- 
ingly went away happy, save those in the East. who insisted 
all the while that a tax of $1.10 should be charged, instead of 
the 55 cents. For the last five months Senators and Congress- 
men have been told by the representatives of the California 
wine interests that this emergency law was 2 failure as a reve- 
nue producer, that it has ruined their business, and therefore 
it should be repealed, and we should give California again a 
lower rate of taxation. These facts are very interesting, in- 
deed, if they be facts: 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 

Let us see what this situation is. Bear in mind, now, that 
the emergency measure was approved by the President October 
22, 1914. Please bear that date in mind. The bill had been in 
process of formation here for several months. 

During the month of September, when they got their grape 
brandy at 3 cents a gallon, they used various amounts, smaller 
in the earlier part of the vintage senson, larger in the latter 
part of the season. On September 1 they used 8,156.6 gullons. 
On September 30 they used 111.545.6 gallons. On October 1, at 
8 cents a gallon, they used 124,180.5 gallons. On October 21, 
the day before this law was approved, they used 81,310.6 gal- 
lons. On the day it was approved, on October 22, they drew 
from the bonded warehouses 255,672.7 gallons. They got it at 
3 cents a gallon. On October 23 the new rate of 55 cents per 
gallon went into effect. They were interested in giving reve- 
nues to the Government! Then, on October 23, the amount 
which they withdrew from the bonded warehouses when they 
had to pay 55 cents a gallon was only 4.085.1 gallons; on Octo- 
ber 24, 1,041.9 gallons. And after trying to beat the Govern- 
ment in this way, they come here now and say to us that the 
law is a failure as a revenue producer ! 

More than that, remember this: At the time this law went 
into effect the wine producers of California had between thirty 
and forty million gallons of sweet wine in their cellars fortified 
with 3-cent brandy. Then what did they do? After coming 
here and making this agreement to pay a tax of 55 cents a gal- 
lon upon the grape brandy they go back to these farmers with 
whom they had contracts agreeing to pay a given amount for 
their grapes, and they call these dear farmers’ attention to the 
fact that in their contract was a forfeiture clause which left 
to them the privilege of canceling the contract if the tax should 
ever be raised above 10 cents a gallon; and now we are con- 
fronted with the statement that it is this legislation which is 
oppressing the farmer! It is the eupidity of your California 
wine interests that is crucifying the farmer, if anyone is. 

Mr. President, the figures I gave are from a communication 
from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, and I ask that it 
may be incorporated in the Recorp as an addendum to my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. — 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 26, 1916. 
Hon. ATLER POMERENE. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Senator: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 24th instant, and in nse inclose herewith a state- 
ment prepared from the records of this l showing the quan- 
tity of. brandy or wine spirits used, daily, in the fortification of sweet 
wines in the lifornia districts durin; e months of August, Septem- 
ber, October, and November, 1914. 

Respectfully, B. R. NEWTON, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator if it is not true, 
notwithstanding these criticisms of eastern wines as compared 
with California wines, that in the markets of this country the 
eastern wines command a very considerably higher price than 
the California wines? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have been so informed by a number of 
people who are yery familiar with this subject, and I have neyer 
heard it denied. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President; may I ask the Senator what 
inference he draws from that? 

Mr. POMERENE. The inference is that this wine that you 
say is made in violation of the pure-food laws, which you love so 
much, is better than any of the concoctions you haye in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator’s zeal carries him away from the 
important fact, which I am sure he himself will recognize, that 
California is singularly well adapted for the production of wine, 
and it is hardly fair to call it a concoction. But I desire to say 
that the only reason, if indeed it be true, that this eastern wine 
sells for a better price is because it is made in the center of 
great populations. We have 100,000,000 people in this country. 
There are only 3,000,000 in California, and we produce 90 per 
cent of all the wine made in the United States. We must 
market that great yolume of wine, and naturally the 10 per 
cent, if sold at all, would sell at a good price in a dense popu- 
lation, and 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I thought I was yielding 


for a question, not for a speech. I have heard this same eneo- 
mium upon California wines before, and it is nothing new to me. 


I decline to yield for that statement now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. PHELAN, Then I can not set the Senator right. 

Mr. POMERENE, Ah, Mr, President, if I were wrong, nch 
as I love the Senator from California, I am sure I would not go to 
him for accurate knowledge upon the wine proposition. He has 
been misled by the California Wine Association. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I object seriously to being 
misled by the California Wine Association—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I do, too. = 

Mr. PHELAN. Which is a.nefarious monopoly. I am con- 
demning it here myself. The representative was Mr. Bell. The 
Senator does not mean the California Wine Association. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President, if we could look behind 
the farmers who are being held up between the devil and the 
fire, we would find they are being held there by the California 
Wine Association. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator, then, reiterates that I am here 
in the interest of the California Wine Association? 

Mr. POMERENE. Not consciously. I would not question the 
good faith of the Senator personally. In whatever I say, I want 
to make disclaimer of anything of that sort. 

Mr. PHELAN. ‘Then the Senator states it merely out of his 
imagination? 

Mr. POMERENE. I state it as a matter of belief, knowing 
this matter, and the manipulation that has been going on in the 
city of Washington on behalf of these California wine people for 
years. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, as a matter of privilege I must 
object to the Senator making reckless statements, He not only 
involves his colleague, but he involves Mr. Husmann here, to 
whom the Secretary refers in his letter of August 14. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if this is to be a defense of 
Mr. Husmann, I will look after that later on. 

Mr, PHELAN. Then I wili refer exclusively to myself. The 
California Wine Association is a monopoly. Its president is u 
personal friend of mine, a Mr. Pillsbury, who is also the chief 
attorney of the Standard Oil Co. Anybody with any knowledge 
of California must realize that monopoly representing either wine 
or oil has no particular place in my heart, and I have been in a 
position of antagonism to all monopolies. I verily believe that 
the California Wine Association—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, Mr. President 
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Mr. PHELAN. I ask leave to make this statement as a 
matter of personal privilege. 

Mr, POMERENE. I insist that I have the floor. 8 

Mr. PHELAN. I rise to a question of personal privilege, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I insist that I have the floor, and I will 
yield for a question, but nothing more now. 

Mr. PHELAN, I am not asking the leave of the Senator, 
because I am speaking to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator will have that opportunity 
after I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Chair has recognized me for that pur- 


pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
eyen for that purpose. The Chair supposes the Senator has 
that right. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will reserve in my own time, then, the privi- 
lege of replying. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have very clearly said that in no sense 
of the word do I mean to reflect, directly or indirectly, upon 
the honor or the integrity or the good faith of the Senator 
from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rules provide that if a 
Senator rises to a question of high privilege he is entitled to 
the floor; and if the Senator from California puts it on that 
ground 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator has made the amende, and I 
will not insist, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have no interest what- 
ever in this subject except the interest that I feel in an in- 
dustry 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will my friend yield to me for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. 1 have taken no part in this debate, and do not 
intend to, except that I should like to make at this time a 
statement which is pertinent in connection with what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has said. 

First, the assertion that only 10 per cent of the wine pro- 
duced in the United States is made outside of California I 
deny. A considerably larger amount is made outside of Cali- 
fornia, 

Secondly—I press this thought upon the Senators—that this 
very question of controversy between California grape growers 
and wine makers and the grape growers and wine makers east 
of the Rocky Mountains is an old question that has been before 
the Congress for 20 years or more. Two subcommittees of the 
Finance Committee have had this matter in charge since 1914 
and during the present session. In 1914 there were exhaustive 
examinations running through several weeks. Full hearings 
were had and all interested appeared, and a report was made 
which was crystallized into the statute. It ought to have been 
made absolutely permanent at the time, but it was not. It was 
approved by all the interests represented, as the Senator from 
Ohio said. Twice now this matter has been the subject in the 
last two years of investigation, and the same conclusion has 
been reached. 

Thirdly, and I am through. I put the State of Ohio beside 
the State of California. There are more people interested in 
wine growing in California than in Ohio, it is true. It has been 
said there are 17,000 interested in this industry in California. 
There are only several thousand in Ohio. But it has been 
agreed twice by the Finance Committee and by the last Con- 
gress that if the policy proposed by the Senator from California 
should be agreed to it would destroy the industry in Ohio. 
That was the opinion of those who investigated it. You can 
put these two States side by side and say whether you want to 
destroy a great industry in Ohio by giving an undue advantage 
to the same industry in California. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
his suggestion. There are just one or two more thoughts that I 
want to submit to the Senate. The first is this: It is urged 
against this increased tax on grape brandy or wine spirits that 
it will destroy the ingustry. Does not every Senator know that 
when any tax, particularly an internal-revenue tax, is put upon 
any product of consumption that tax is passed on to the con- 
sumer? 

We have $1.10 per gallon tax on whisky; a dollar and a half, 
I believe, on beer per barrel, Does anyone now ‘contend that 
the tax on whisky ruins the production of rye or corn, or that 
the tax upon beer will ruin the industry of barley or hop grow- 


ing? It does not when it is passed on to the consumer, and he 
always pays. 

I am only interested, so far as the wine producers are con- 
cerned, in having some legislation here that will do equal aud 
exact justice to all of them. I am not here pleading for any 
favoritism. As long as the law permits the making of wine und 
beer and whisky they ought to be taxed, and they are recog- 
nized everywhere as a proper subject for taxation, except that 
here in the United States for some years we have permitted 
the making of sweet wines under the sweet-wine law with 24 
per cent of pure alcohol, or one-half, almost, the strength of 
whisky, and require the wine producers to pay only 8 cents per 
gallon for the brandy or wine spirits used in its fortification. 

My thought is that if we were to try to treat these subjects 
of taxation properly we ought to tax them all according to their 
alcohol content. 

I wish I could persuade my good friend from California, in 
the interest of the Treasury, to increase this 55 cents per 
galion to $1.10 per gallon. It will not hurt the farmers. If they 
will just get ready to take care of the wine producers, their 
8 will not be injured; all will be able to live and to 

rive. 

Let me tell the Senator another fact, and I will then conclude. 
In the investigations which I made on this subject a couple of 
years ago, at that time in California they were making the 
cheaper grades of pure sweet wines fortified until they had 
nearly 24 per cent of pure alcohol, or 48 per cent of proof alcohol, 
making them one-half the strength of whisky, which is 100 proof 
when it is taxed at the rate of $1.10 a gallon. Several years ago 
they sold the cheaper grades of this wine free on board cars in 
California as low as 15 cents a gallon. This wine was bought 
by patent medicine men. They bought it for less than the tax 
on the wine if it had been charged at the rate of $1.10 per 
gallon on the grape brandy or wine spirits contained in it. I am 
speaking of the low grades of wine. 

Mr. President, I admit the fact, as I am told, that when the 
California wine producers were increasing the alcoholic content 
of their wine some of the people in the East began to make 
wines to which they added more water than they should; in 
other words, they were stretching; they were increasing the 
quantity of the wine, while the Californians were increasing the 
alcoholic content of their wine. 

Mr. President, this so-called stretching of wine in the East 
was stopped, not through pure-food decisions alone but in my 
own State by our State legislature. I join hands with anyone 
who wants to make and to enforce pure-food luws of the proper 
kind. I have little confidence in the judgment of the man who 
says it is adulteration to add water and sugar to wine, but per- 
mits the use of calcium carbonate or potassium tartrate as 
neutralizing agents. Such regulations can only serve to bring 
pure-food laws in disrepute. 

Mr. President, I trust that the substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey will be adopted. I think it should be. I 
think it will serve to place these different industries in the 
different sections of the country in a position where they can 
both live and thrive. There is not any reason why one should 
attempt to ruin the other. If in California they have the 
superior climate, the superior soil, the superior grape, when they 
are protected from without by a tariff of 45 to 60 cents a gallon 
against the importations of wine, and a duty, I believe, of 25 
cents per cubic foot or thereabouts against the importation of 
grapes, I do not know any reason why they should now by 
legislation attempt to differentiate between the East and the 
West and place the eastern wine producer at a disadvantage 

After the Californians have received, through the sweet-wine 
law of 1890, rebates aggregating over $70,000,000, this legisla- 
tive favoritism ought to stop. It did not go to the farmer. It 
was not intended for him. It was intended for the wine pro- 
ducer, and he got it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the amendment before the 
Senate affects the definition of wine and puts a limitation of 25 
per cent of its volume upon the stretching of wine. The Senator 
from Ohio has discussed other questions far afield and to which 
I desire to reply. When the question before the Senate relates 
to the fixing of rates I am going to move to substitute the House 
rates for the Senate committee’s recommendation, and it will be 
time enough then to reply to his remarks. - 

If a vote is to be taken upon this amendment to-night, I should 
think it would be wise to limit the discussion to the subject 
before us, and for that purpose I will simply state now that the 
amendment which I propose te the substitute offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey is the amendment recommended by 
the Agricultural Department permitting the stretching of wine 
25 per cent. It is now 11 per cent by law. In every way it meets 
the expectations and the wishes of the wine men of the entire 
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country, not only of California but of New York, New Jersey, and 
Virginia. The only dissentients are those in Ohio and in Mis- 
souri, who were represented before the committee by Attorney 
Lannen, representing interests which have been in trouble for 
adulterating goods, like the mixed flour, and who, with Attorneys 
Stark and Cooke, representing whisky and wine sophisticators, 
are bent by the spirit of resentment or revenge to damage the 
California wine industry for its resistance to such practices. 

I can see no other purpose, because this amendment allows 
them all that they might reasonably expect, the privilege of 
stretching their product 25 per cent by the addition of sugar and 
water, something which California concedes to them by way of 
compromise, which has been proved in this very amendment 
before the Senate indorsed by the Agricultural Department; but 
they ask the privilege of unlimited stretching and to call that 
product “ameliorated wine, In their proposal their first prod- 
uct is known as wine, 35 per cent. Their next product, according 
to this substitute, 35 per cent more, is known as “ameliorated ” 
wine. I am simply pleading now, without reference to what the 
Senator has said about finances and revenue, for the upholding 
of the pure-food regulations recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture, Can not Senaturs who are not familiar with the 
subject safely vote with the Department of Agriculture in guard- 
ing the public interests? That is all there is to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN } as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hucurs]. 

Mr. PHELAN. I must suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
suggests the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Lane Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Chilton Lea, Tenn, Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Lewis Ransdell Smoot 
Cummins McCumber Saulsbury Stone 
Fletcher Mclean Shafroth Swanson 
Harding Oliver Sheppard Underwood 
Hitchcock Overr an Sherman Weeks 
Hughes Penrose Simmons 
Jones Phelan Smith, Ariz 

During the calling of the roll, 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent that the roll call 


be dispensed with, in order that I may move that the Senate 
take a recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from New Jersey that the roll call can not be sus- 
pended, it having been once begun. 

After the roll call had been concluded, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 1 desire to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN]. 

Me. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Chair hold that the 
roll call can not by unanimous consent be dispensed with? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair holds that the roll 
call, having once been begun, it can not be suspended. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent now—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the announcement be made. The announce- 
ment has first to be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not a quorum present, 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
take a recess un.il 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator that the only motion in order is a motion to adjourn, 
ns the Chair understands, the call of the Senate having disclosed 
that no quorum is present, 

Mr. HUGHES. The announcement as to the number present 
has not been made. 

Mr. WARREN. There are a number of Senators present who 
have not answered to their names as yet. 

Mr. HUGHES. The announcement as to the Senators present 
has not as yet been made, and it does not appear by the record 
that no quorum is present. I ask unanimous consent now that 
the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. OLIVER. I insist on the roll call being completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Boran, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DILL- 
INGHAM, Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey, Mr. THOMPSON, and Mr. 
WakkEN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Lee of Maryland entered the Chamber and answered to 
his name. 

Mr. CHILTON, I move that the Senate adjourn. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Before that motion is put—— 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before that motion is put I should like to 
inquire—— 

Mr. CHILTON. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. WARREN. Let us have the result of the roll call an- 
nounced. 

Mr. BRADY. I desire to be recorded as present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho will 
be so recorded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I withdraw my motion for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
there a standing order of the Senate to the effect that the Sen- 
ate shall meet at 10 o’clock a. m.? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a standing order that, unless otherwise 
ordered, the Senate shall meet at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. HUGHES. ‘Thien, with that understanding, I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., Monday, August 28, 1916) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, August 29, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Turspax, August 29, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, with whom are all the issues of human life, we 
lift our hearts to Thee for Thy guidance and blessing as we fuce 
the solemn responsibilities of another day in this place of great 
influence and power. We pray that we may justify the influence 
and power of this Senate by conformity in all our acts, even in 
the thoughts of our hearts, to the will of God, remembering 
that it is righteousness that exalteth a nation. As we conform 
our policies to the divine will we can insure the stability and 
permanency of our institutions and the blessings of God upon our 
Government. Guide us as we walk over the uncharted paths of 
this day, and bring us to its close with a satisfaction of having 
done the will of God. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


.Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Asburst Husting Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Jones Penrose Smoor 
Bryan Kenyon Phelan Sterling 
Culberson Pomerene Stone 
Cummins Tenn. R Taggart 
1 M oe J TORAN Thomas 

llinger ne, N. J. eppa ardaman 
Hitchcock Myers Simmons Wiliams 
Hughes O'Gorman Smith, Ga 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
Cour, Mr. James, Mr. Swanson, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
and Mr. WapswortTH answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. Overman, Mr. Smis, Mr. 
Newson, Mr. Surrn of Arizona, and Mr. SHERMAN entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire whether the second roll 
call has been completed and no quorum has been developed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One more Senator will complete 
the quorum. 

Mr. Harborne entered the Chamber and answered to his name, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding 
day. 


THE JOURNAL, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, August 21, 1916, when, 
on request by Mr. Myers and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 
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FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD (S. DOC. NO. 537). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury calling attention to 
estimates transmitted by the Treasury Department on the 9th 
instant to the Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
salaries and expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Board, created 
under the act of July 17, 1916, for the fiscal year 1917, $100,000, 
ete., which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

J. L. DE ROSA ESTATE (INC.) (S. DOC. NO. 539). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, calling attention to 
n copy of private act No. 83, Sixty-fourth Congress, for the re- 
lief of the J. L. de Rosa Estate (Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal., ap- 
proved August 7, 1916, and stating that the act does not provide 
an appropriation for the payment of the same, and that an ap- 
propriation of $1,158 will be necessary therefor, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. x 

LIST OF JUDGMENTS (S. DOC. NO. 338). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
amounting to $44,663.46, which have been presented to the 
Treasury Department to require an appropriation for their 
payment, etc., which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 


SCHEDULES OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 536). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, schedules of claims amounting to $166,473.75 allowed by 
the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department 
under appropriations the balances of which have been exhausted 
or carried to the surplus fund under the provisions of section 55 
of the act of June 20, 1874, etc., which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a large 
number of telegrams, letters, and memorials from various citi- 
zens and corporations in Arkansas protesting against certain 
provisions in the pending revenue bill affecting insurance, and 
especially protesting against that feature which imposes a 
stamp tax on insurance premiums, and so forth. Most of these 
communications are identical in language. Among those signing 
these protests are: 

F. F. Kitchen, Helena, Ark.; A. J. Wilson, manager insurance 
department, Southern Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Metcalf & 
Duval, Hardy, Ark.; G. H. Bagby, Lake Village, Ark.; A. N. 
Ragon, Clarksville, Ark.; Edgar Brewster, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
W. W. Merriwether & Son Hardware Co., Paragould, Ark.; 
Pfeifer Clothing Co., Gans & Sons, Foster Hardware Co., Mor- 
ris B. Sanders, Norton-Berger Shoe Co., Doyle-Kidd Dry Goods 
Co., Democrat Printing & Lithographing Co., Safferstone Hat 
Co., John B. Bond, jr., Little Rock, Ark.; Bertig Bros., Para- 
gould, Ark.; Charles L. Miller, Little Rock, Ark.; J. M. McLeod, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; M. H. Frayzer, W. B. Manning, H. B. Thorn, 
Harrisburg, Ark.; Rankin Bros., Lake Village, Ark.; G. A. 
Bahlau, Pine Bluff, Ark.; C. B. Lindsay, Pine Bluff, Ark.; City 
Drug Store, Lake Village, Ark.; Hermon Carlton, Albert G. 
Simms, Sam Epstein, Lake Village, Ark.; F. M. Rosenberg, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Barbers’ Union, No. 521, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Insurance Federation of Arkansas, by W. M. Hardy, secretary, 
Little Rock, Ark.; L. M. Thompson, Clarksville, Ark.; H. S. 
Trice, Paragould, Ark.; R. D. Dunlap, jr., Clarksville, Ark.; 
Pinchback Taylor, Pine Bluff, Ark.; City Hardware Co., Lake 
Village, Ark.; L. B. Leigh & Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Ben Cravens, 
Fort Smith, Ark.; R. L. Blakely, Cox & Co., Scott Bros., 
Nevada County Bank, C. C. Hamby, Thomas C. McRae, W. V. 
Tompkins, D. L. McRae, Bank of Prescott, Prescott Hardware 
Co., W. B. Walter, Prescott, Ark.; Freeze & Cole Insurance 
Agency, Jonesboro, Ark.; P. A. Robertson, Shoffner Bros., Otto 
King, J. F. Headley, Searcy, Ark.; Amos Jarman, Helena, Ark. ; 
Union Seed & Fertilizer Co., John W. Howell, Fort Smith, Ark. ; 
H. E. Bransford, Oberst Hardware Co., W. T. Oberst, C. M. 
Buck, W. A. Stickmon, R. A. Nelson, Arkansas Grocery Co., 
Bank of Blytheville, J. Y. Sadler, Will Hyler, Mahan Store 
Co., Joe Isaacs, Blytheville, Ark.; City National Bank, I. H. 
Nakdimen, Fort Smith, Ark.; Atkinson-Williams Hardware Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Lyman Real Estate Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Fort Smith Ice & Cold Storage Co., by F. M. Coffey, Fort Smith, 
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Ark.; H. B. Caldwell, Fort Smith, Ark.; J. Foster & Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Gus J. Woldert, Fort Smith, Ark.; W. J. Echols 
& Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; Arthur G. Lee Seed Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark.; O. J. Murta Furniture Co., by W. A. Arnold, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Darby & Bly Printing Co., by E. R. Bly, Fort Smith, 
Ark. ; Reynolds-Davis Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; Davis Drug Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Milton P. Boyd, Joseph V. Ferarri, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; Berry-Beal Dry Goods Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; 
John Schaap & Sons Drug Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; Joseph L. 
Solomon. Helena, Ark.; A. G. Burke, Helena, Ark.; Seelig L. 
Mundt, Helena, Ark.; R. E. Montgomery, Jonesboro, Ark.; Rob- 
ert E. Wait, Little Rock, Ark,; S. A. Norton, Little Rock, Ark.; 
W. M. Burns, Blytheville, Ark.; T. A. Yarnell, Searcy, Ark.; 
R. E. Robertson, Jonesboro, Ark.; J. Mayne Bailey, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Victor Sugarman, Little Rock, Ark.; John L. Carter, 
Eudora, Ark.; W, H. Nabors, Lewisville, Ark.; Nathan Dreyfus, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

I ask that one of these communications be printed in the 
Record and that all be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The telegrams, etc., were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and one was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[Telegram. ] 


HELENA, ARK., August 25, 1916. 
Senator Joe T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. Q.: 

I believe amendment to Federal revenue act relieving all corporations 
of stamp tax, except insurance companies, to be unfair discrimination 
against such corporations, and I respectfully urge you to use your in- 
fluence in seeing that insurance companies are fairly ye 

M F. KITCHEN. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I present a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from the People’s Building and Loan Association, of 
Little Rock, Ark., relative to the exemption of building and loan 
associations from tax by the pending revenue bill. I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PEOPLE'S BUILDIXG AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Little Rock, Ark., August 2), 1916. 
Hon. Jon T. ROBIXSONX, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Sexaror: There is pending in the Senate a revenue bill 
which, I am informed, originally im a tax of 50 cents per thousand 
on the capital, surplus, and undivided profits of all corporations, but 
which was later amended so as to exempt al, mutual building and loan 
associations, which are now exempt under section 11 of the income-tax 
law. Unfortunately, however, while it was evidently the intention of 
Congress to exempt mutual building and loan associations from the 
income-tax law, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue construed the 
language of this act differently. and held that building and loan asso- 
ciations are subject to some of its provisions. 

I think the law should specifically exempt all mutual building and 
loan associations, for the reason that perhaps 90 per cent of the stock- 
holders in mutual building and loan associations are wage earners 
who are practicing thrift and cconomy in saving small sums cach 
month with which to acquire homes. If this is true in all sections 
of the 9 as is the case in Little Rock, where we bave a large 
number of building and loan associations, I am sure that It is not the 
intention of Congress to impose the tax upon this class of people. 
and for this reason I trust you can sec the injustice of taxing the 
building and loan associations, as you know any tax imposed has to be 
paid by the stockholders, and that you will endeavor to see that the 
mutual associations are exempt in such language as can not be mis- 
construed by the Revenue Department. 

We have in our association alone something like 2.000 stockholders 
saving monthly sums from $1 to $20, and in the interests of these 
people 1 earnestly hope that you will be able to see that the building 
and loan associations are not taxed. 

With kindest personal regards, 1 am 

Yours, very truly, J. H. HOLLIS, Scerelary. 


Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk several telegrams from 
citizens of my State relative to the tax on insurance companies, 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABERDEEN, S. DAK., August 19, 1916. 
Hon. THOS. STERLING, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 


Federal revenue bill amended by Senate provides Increased income 
taxation on insurance companies; also continues indefinitely stamp tax 
on policies, while relieving all other business of stamp-tax feature. We 
strongly protest this decided discrimination which continues additional 
labor a responsibility upon local insurance agents and an upwar- 
ranted additional burden on insurance companies. We depend upon you 
to use your best personal efforts to prevent passage of this unfair 
amendment provision. 


Reed Insurance ine) Geo Bolls, T. C. Gage, J. B. 
Romans, A. F. Milligan, W. E. Milligan, Squire Tand & 
n Co., Ira Barnes, mont, Isaac Lincoln, W. 


y rrett, C. G. 
Bros., John Wade, 5 4 Wilmarth, C. A. Drager, 
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Deapwoop, 8. Dak., August , 1916. 
Senator from South Dakota, Washington, D. 0.: 


Hon. THOS. STERLING 


We, as local fire insurance agents in this city, do most emphatically 
protest agains: the passage of the Federa! revenne bill now before Con- 
gress pertaining to increased taxation on insurance companies; con- 
tinuing indefinitely stamp tax on policies, which is absolutely unjust 
and unfair to both fire insurance companies and agents. We trust that 
you, as representative of this 12 State of South Dakota, will take it 
upon yourself to see that the fire insurance companies and local agents 
of this State get your unqualified support to defeat this measure. 

A. W. IcKEs. 
THOMAS & REGAN. 


L. W. STILLWELL, 


— 


Leap, S. DAK., August 21, 1916. 
Hon. THOS. STERLING, 


Senator of South’ Dakota, Washington, D. C.: 


We, as local fire insurance agents in this city, do most emphatically 
protest against the passage of the Federal revenue bil! now before Con- 
gress pertaining to Increased taxation on insurance companies; also con- 
tinuing Indefinitely stamp tax on policies, which is absolutely unjust 
and unfair to both fire tnsurance companies and agents. We trust that 
you, as representative of this t State of South Dakota, will take it 
upon yourself to see that the fire insurance companies and local agents 
of this State get your unqualified support to defeat this measure. 

CURRAN & CURRAN. 
F. B. Corum. 
JosreH FEENEY. 
V. A. DUSSIER. 


Sroux Falls, S. DAK., August 21, 1916, 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 


Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Please exert your influence in protecting insurance companies against 
proposal in revenue bill to continue stamp tax on them, when alone, of 
all corporations, this tax cost the National Fire Insurance Co. y 
last year and was not borne by the policy holders, as it should have 
been. The National paid in taxes of all sorts last year over $400,000, 
which was more than our trade profit. ? 

Joun A. GROSE, 


State Agent. 


Srovx Fats, S. DAK., August 22, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 


South Dakota Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


Senate committee amendment Federal revenue bill is discriminatory 
and excessive in view of the heavy taxes already paid by insurance 
companies. A vote against It will be appreciated. + 


Mr. SHIELDS. I present a number of telegrams from citizens 
of Tennessee protesting against the stamp tax on fire insurance 
policies, which I desire to be noted in the RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to object to 
having communications of this kind printed in the Rxconb, but 
1 do want to record my protest against what is, in my opinion, an 
abuse. I have thousands of similar telegrams from all over 
Pennsylvania and the United States, and if I were to resort 
to the same practice—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have not asked that these telegrams be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. PENROSE, If I were to resort to the same practice, the 
Recorp would not be large enough to contain all the telegrams, 
letters, and protests against this feature of the bill. It seems to 
me a needless practice, and one that is greatly abused. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania seems oblivious of the correction I made. Of course, I 
have the right to have these telegrams noted in the RECORD, 
but I did not request that they be printed in full, as I said 
at the outset, and as I informed the Senator during his re- 
marks, 

The telegrams were referred to the Committee on Finance 
as follows: 

Telegrams from the Chattanooga Underwriters, of Chatta- 
nooga; from Frank B. Hunter & Co., G. M. Beattie, and Mon- 
tedonnico, Proudfit & Co.. of Memphis; from Davis, Bradford 
& Co., C. A. Folk & Co., and W. R. Ruegnitz, of the Continental 
Fire Insurance Co., from Loventhal Bros., W. H. Rutland, D. H. 
Morgan, C. C. Dabney, Butin & Co., and the Nashville Fire 
Insurance Co., of Nashville, and from Jennings & Searle, and 
Hickman, Johnson & Simmonds, of Knoxville, all in the State 
of Tennessee. 

Mr. PHELAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Eureka, all in the State of Cali- 
fornia, remonstrating against the retention of the stamp tax 
on insurance companies, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6730) revoking authority to lease 
Sibley Island in the Missouri River to the city of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No, 828) thereon. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3735) for the relief of Cleveland 
L. Short, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 829) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted thereon: 
=: bill (S. 3731) for the relief of John G. Young (Rept. No. 

A bill (S. 6949) for the relief of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co., the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Co., and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern Railway Co. (Rept. No. 832); and 
— 85 pe R. 6732) for the relief of Joseph A. Jennings (Rept. 

0. a : 

SUSQUEHANNA BIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 17567) 
to authorize the county of Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania, to 
construct a bridge across the North Branch of the, Susquehanna 
River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county of Luzerne, Pa., 
to the borough of Dorranceton, county of Luzerne, Pa., and I 
submit a report (No. 827) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: f 

A bill (S. 6956) to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a wagon bridge across the St. Francis River at 
a point one-half mile northwest of Parkin, Cross County, Ark.; 
to the Conimittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6957) granting a pension to James F. Clark, alias 
James F. Rozzel (with accompaning papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUSTING: 

A bill (S. 6958) granting a pension to Leonard P. Kehrmeyer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUSTING (for Mr. Jounson of South Dakota): 

A bill (S. 6959) granting a pension to Mary J. Crandell (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6960) granting a pension to Mary A. Walter; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6961) granting an increase of pension to William 
Sheads; and 

A bill (S. 6962) granting a pension to Eliza T, Schmucker; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 6963) granting an increase of pension to Abram 
Frakes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6964) granting a pension to Fred Hauk; 

A bill (S. 6965) granting a pension to John Cook; 

A bill (S. 6966) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
K. Barker; and 

A bill (S. 6967) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Washington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 170) authorizing the acceptance 
by the United States Government of portraits of Hon. James 
Latimer and Hon. Dr. Henry Latimer; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $4.200 to reimburse the Official Reporters of the proceedings 
and debates of the Senate for expenses incurred to July 1, 1916, 
for clerk hire and other clerical services, intended to be proposed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 17645), 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $1,500 to pay Frank W. Hackett for balance of salary 
as clerk to counsel of the United States before the Geneva Tri- 
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bunal of Arbitration, intended to be proposed by him to the gen- 
eral deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 17645), which was 
ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REVENUE DILL. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. CUMMINS submitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. : 

TESTING OF GRAPES. 


Mr. PHELAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
257), which was read and referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Senate document 10,000 copies 
of the illustrated bulletin prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
entitled“ Testing Grape Varieties in the Vinifera Regions of the United 
States,” for the use of the Senate document room, 


THE NAVAL ACADEMY, 


Mr. PHELAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
258), which was read and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be and he is hereby re- 
quested to furnish the following information to the Senate: 

1. The number of — — now authorized by law; 
4 cy a number of midshipmen now enrolled at the Annapolis Naval 
cademy ; 

3. The number of midshipmen who shall attend the academy during 
the next academic year: 

. The capacity of the academy and how and by what methods of 

3 or otherwise can it be made to meet the present and future 
emands ; 

5. What plan of expansion will best promote the health, comfort, 
and efficiency of the students; an 

6. In case the number of students exceeds the capacity of the 
academy and any reasonable expansion thereof. is there any reason 
affecting the efficiency of the service why officers for the Navy should 
not 125 e in another naval academy in some other part of the 
country 


STORAGE OF EXPLOSIVES. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I presume that 
possibly I am out of order and should make the inquiry which 
I am about to make under the order of business “ Reports of 
eommittees,” but I desire to ask a question of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, though the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps], I notice is not 
present. I introduced and haa referred to that committee some 
weeks ago a bill regarding the transportation and storage of 
explosives in populous cities and centers, it being a measure 
calculated to relieve the present situation and to prevent a pos- 
sible repetition of the great disaster which took place some 
months ago, whereby $50,000,000 worth of property was lost 
and also some lives. It seems reasonably probable that we shall 
adjourn quite soon, and I feel that some action should be taken 
on the bill. I desire to inquire if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee is ready to report the bill? It is Senate bill No. 6849. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Senator from New Jersey 
lias observed, the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce is not now in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well. Then I shall 
have to bide the time of the committee. 

WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on July 25, 1916, I offered in the 
Senate the following resolution (S. Res. 238) : 

Resolved, 'That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit to the Senate * of all orders issued by his department dur- 
jng the last three years directing the nonemployment of or discriminat- 
ing between citizens of the United States in connection with the work, 
activities, and projects carried on by his department. 

The resolution passed the Senate July 29 and was at once 
transmitted to the Secretary of War. Surely, there have not 
been many orders issued covered by the resolution, and such 
orders as have been issued must have been very short, yet almost 
a month has elapsed, and no report has been sent to the Senate. 
The Secretary of War is probably too busy campaigning on be- 
half of this administration to discharge public business and 
comply with the request of the Senate of the United States. 

It may be, however, it is not desired that this report should 
come to the Senate—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. I should prefer not to yield, Mr. President, at 
this time. 


Mr. REED. I am not asking the Senator to yield. I intend 
to raise a point of order. Under what parliamentary head are 
we now operating? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the presentation of reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that the Senator from 
Washington is not presenting a resolution, but is making a 


speech, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
sustain the point of order. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are in order. [A pause.] Morning business is closed. 


CLARENCE C. KRESS. 


Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business No. 735, being the bill (S. 3180) 
to authorize the appointment of Clarence C. Kress to the grade 
of captain, United States Army Medical Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Clarence C. Kress, now 

nt surgeon, United States Navy, as an additional officer 
ereby created in the Medical Corps of the United States Army, with 
the rank, pay, and allowances of captain, corresponding to the rank and 
de in which he is now serving in the United States Navy: Provided 
That for the purpose of 88 his relative rank in the Medica 
Corps of the Army he shall be considered as having been appointed to 
the gaas of captain in the Medical Corps, United States Army, as of 
the date of October 5, 1904: Provided further, That if promoted he 
shall be carried as an additional officer in each grade while on the 
active list of the Medica! Corps of the Army. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution (No. 56) providing that the two Houses of 
Congress assemble in the Hall of the House of Representatives 
on Tuesday, the 29th day of August, 1916, at 2 o'clock and 30 
minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such com- 
munications as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make to them, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
concurrent resolution which has been received from the House 
of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (H. Con. Res. 56), as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatires (the Senate concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday, the 29th day of August, 1916, at 2 
o'clock and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the popes of rerelving 
such communications as the President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make to them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the present consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. REED and Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Is the unfinished business now before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is nothing before the Sen- 
ate. Under the rules the calendar under Rule VIII is now in 
order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. STERLING. Regular order! 

Mr. HUGHES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 16768, being known as the revenue bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
Has the morning business been closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHes] to proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 16763. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 
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RECORD OF DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, for 41 months the Democratic 
Party has controlled the government of our country. 

2. The world is involved in the horrors of war. We enjoy 
the blessings of peace. 

8. The nations and financial institutions of Europe are stag- 
gering toward the precipice of bankruptcy. We experience an 
era of unexampled prosperity. 

4. American labor is better employed and at higher wages than 
the labor of any country at any time in the history of the world. 

5. The American farmer is receiving a higher price for all he 
produces than has been paid since our Nation was founded. 

6. The Democratic Party exposed the organized lobby which 
had for years infested the Nation's Capital, destroyed its power. 
and rendered it so obnoxious that respectable men refuse to be 
seen in the company of its few remaining emissaries. The only 
business that has been injured by the Democratic Party is that 
of the professional lobbyist. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

TARIFF—INCOME TAX, 

7. The Democratic Party revised the tariff downward, lighten- 
ing the taxes of the people least able to pay. 

It enacted the income tax, placing the greater part of the bur- 
den of government on those most able to pay. 

In 1916 it collected in income and corporation taxes $125,916,- 
815. It should be noted that 60 per cent of the individual income 
tax was paid by less than 8,000 gentlemen enjoying incomes in 
excess of $20,000 a year. Over 44 per cent of the entire indi- 
vidual income tax was paid by residents of New York. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

NEW BANKING SYSTEM. 


8. The Democratic Party substituted a sound for an unsound 
and archaic banking system, inspired confidence, and revitalized 
commerce and industry. 

It transferred the seat of financial authority from Wall 
Street to Washington. 

It repealed the Republican banking laws that forced the con- 
gestion of the moneys of the country in New York, there to be 
subjected to the hazard of the gambler of the financial pit. 

It placed bank reserves in the custody of Goyernment-safe- 
guarded institutions and made them available to mect the 
necessities of business. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

NEW CURRENCY SYSTEM. 

9. The Democratic Party inherited a currency system in- 
eapable of either expansion or contraction. In the presence of 
slight pressure the entire financial structure repeatedly broke 
down. Accordingly the holders of large amounts of ready cash 
were able to precipitate panics, destroy values, wreck thor- 
oughly solvent financial and industrial concerns, and to pur- 
chase securities at enormously decreased prices, 

The Democratic Party abolished panies by providing a sound 
and elastic currency always adequate to meet the demands of 
business. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

FOREIGN BRAXCH BANKS. 

10. The Democratic Party passed a law under which power- 
ful American banks have already been established in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Cuba, China, Russia, Italy, and 
other foreign countries, thus affording that financial support 
essential to the creation of foreign markets for American 


products, 
In the last year our commercial business with 

Argentina increased $60, 864, 024, or 75% 
With Brazil increased 2 35, 456, 272, or 33% 


With Chile increased. ------_.-__-._----.-.- 35, 008, 761, or 118% 

Our exports to Argentina increased 150 per cent; to Brazil, 
55 per cent; and to Chile, 112 per cent. 

The American dollar and American goods are rapidly sup- 
planting the pound sterling of England and European goods in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Within a decade the American tourist and business man will 
be able to transact business with a branch American bank in 
every country of the globe. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

FARM-MORTGAGE MARKET, 

11. The Democratic Party created a market through the na- 
tional banks capable of absorbing $450,000,000 of farm mort- 
gages, thus producing a competition with farm-loan companies 
which heretofore have extorted unreasonable interest charges 
from farmers. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

CATTLE PAPER MARKET. 
12. The Democratic Party made $391,592,000 of cattle paper 


can at any time be enlarged by the Reserve Board to meet 
business necessities. 
The Republican Party demands a change. 


LAND BANKS. 


13. The Democratic Party is now creating a great system of 
land banks which will extend credit and reduce interest charges 
to the farmers of the United States, 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION ABOLISHED. 


14. The Democratic Party abolished government by injunction. 

It exempted labor and farm organizations from the terms of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act and gave them statutory recognition. 

It guaranteed trial by jury and the right to bail and appeal 
in contempt cases. : 

It enacted many other laws beneficial to farmer and labor 
organizations, to which attention will be later called. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. 


15. The Democratic Party abolished “dollar diplomacy,” a 
scheme by which great financiers, aided by Republican Presi- 
dents, practically made our Nation the underwriter of the bonds 
of the foreign countries in which these enterprising gentlemen 
were speculating. This impudent employment of the Govern- 
ment in private ventures, which promised at any time to involve 
us in foreign entanglements and war, received its quietus when 
President Wilson peremptorily ordered withdrawal from the 
Chinese six-power loan to which President Taft had com- 
mitted us. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 


THE PHILIPPINE BILL. 


16. The Democratic Party, in redemption of its pledges, 
passed the Philippine bill, extending a larger measure of au- 
tonomy to the islands and preparing their people for the task 
of self-government. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


17. THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, RECOGNIZING THAT THE ART OF WAR 
HAS BEEN REVOLUTIONIZED, APPRECIATING THE DANGER OF UNPRE- 
PAREDNESS, AND IN RESPONSE TO THE DEMAND OF THE PEOPLE HAS 
PROVIDED FOR A LARGE INCREASE IN OUR MILITARY AND NAVAL 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ARMY INCREASE. 


The new standing army will have a minimum strength of 208,328 
And a maximum strength of „„ —— 289.846 
The new Organized Mil'tia will have a total strength 0 457,000 


officers and men thoroughly equipped and educated. 

New organizations have been created as follows: 

Officers’ Reserve Corps, 

Officers’ Training Corps, 

Enlisted Reserve Corps, 

Citizens’ training camps, 

Detached officers’ list for training the National Guard and im- 
parting military instruction. 


For aerial service we have set aside 13, 281, 666 
The above program involves an expenditure this year of- 267, 579, 000 


NAVY INCREASE, 


Our Navy HAS BEEN ENORMOUSLY STRENGTHENED—AN EPITO- 
MIZATION OF WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Vessels ordered to be constructed 157 
Of these there will be; 

Pehla ee a reste AO 

Battle cruisers_____-_--- EAA a EE ESO SI SS, 


Scout eruisers 5 
Torpedo- boat destroyers. - 50 
Submarines BEA 

Other: TEn li a en rn —. 17 


Of the 157 vessels authorized, there will be immediately con- 
structa oe a ee a a a 66 
Included in the above are: 


Batten —[——! . T—Te—TT—ä 4 
Battle crulsers PESE SSIS TE | 
Babmariees ———U—ñ ner wee 30 
To complete this stupendous naval program requires an 

appropriation this year f $315, 826, 443 
The ships, the keels of which will be laid under this bill, 

will cost when completed 588,180, 576 


The number of cadets at West Point and Annapolis have been 
increased 50 per cent. 

The execution of these plans will make us superior on the sea 
to any nation save Great Britain. 
Our Army and Navy will render the country invincible against 
attack by any power on earth. 

The total appropriation for defense of the country exceeds for 


eligible as the basis for Federal reserve notes. The amount l this Raa a a er or as as $583, 400. 000 
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The Republican Party demands a change, but only the all- 
seeing God can tell us in which direction. 

JUST NOW THE COUNTRY IS BEING AFFLICTED BY THE SNEERING 
CRITICISMS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND Tarr's EX-SECRETARY OF 
THE Navy, GEORGE L. von MEYER. THESE GENTLEMEN CHARGE 
THAT THE DEMOCRATS HAVE BROUGHT THE COUNTRY TO A DE- 
FENSELESS CONDITION. AN EXAMINATION OF THE REPUBLICAN 
RECORD DUKING THE TIME THESE NEWLY CONVERTED APOSTLES OF A 
BIG ARMY AND Navy WERE IN POWER IS ILLUMINATING: 

ARMY AND NAVY UNDER ROOSEVELT, TAFT, AND WILSON, 
Navy. 8 
Average Navy appropriation, seven years of Roosevelt $101, 777 413 
Average Navy appropriation, four years of Taft. 132, 4 03, 174 
Average Navy appropriation, first three years of Wilson. 2 828. at 


Navy 1 present year, WIIson 
New sh ps authorized will cost a total 5 580, 180, 576 


Notice that even before the European war began appropria- 
tions for the Navy under Wilson exceeded those of either Taft or 
Roosevelt. 

‘ Army. 
ATA strength of Regular Army under Roosevelt: 


Militia, inetclert and badi organized- 110. 193 
a, ine er an t — 

Annual appropriation — arene — — $79, 057, 656 
Average strength of Choire Army under Taft: 92 865 


cers and 
Militia, inefficient and badly organized_ _ 120, 075 
Annual appropriation — $05, 242, 479 
Strength of Regular Army (authorized) under Wilson: 
ficers and men— 


3 TTT 208, 328 
JJ KVV 
titla rovision for w uip; a y 
TATP ae force PUB a eee ERS SS 457, 000 
Annual appropriation _...._.-.-..-.---.--------- $267, 579, 000 


I call attention to two things. Roosevelt was a disciple of the 
doctrine of peace and a member of The Hague Peace Conference. 
Taft was in like manner an advocate of that doctrine, and in 
1909 sent a message to Congress in which he stated, “I have 
directed that the Army shall not be recruited up to its present 
authorized strength.” This resulted in cutting the Army down 
from 77,040 to 72.194 enlisted men. 

I do not criticize either Roosevelt or Taft for the policies they 
pursued. They were doubtless conforming to the general 
thought of the country, but it does not lie in their mouths to 
carp at the acts of an administration which even before the war 
had taken steps to strengthen our Navy beyond anything either 
Roosevelt, von Meyer, or Taft had advocated. 

The performances these gentlemen are now indulging in can 
be characterized as nothing short of arrant demagoguery. 


TRUSTS. 


18. THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY GREATLY STRENGHTENED THE ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS BY THE ENACTMENT OF THE CLAYTON BILL, THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF WHICH, VERY MEAGERLY SKETCHED, ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


(a) Corporation officers who permit the corporation to violate 
the trust acts are made personally liable as felons. 

(b) Officers of common carriers permitting the misapplica- 
tion of corporate funds are made liable as felons. 

(e) A common carrier corporation is forbidden to purchase 
save in certain special cases—from other corporations of which 
its officers are also officers. A violation is made a felony, alike 
by the corporation and its responsible officers. 

(d) Corporations engaged in commerce are forbidden to own 
the stock of other corporations where the effect is to lessen 
competition. 

(e) Interlocking directorates among banks are prohibited, or 
so restricted as to abolish the evil of the system. 

(f) The unfair devices commonly employed by monopolies 
and great corporations to crush their weaker rivals are pro- 
hibited. I instance two: (1) Discrimination in prices between 
different purchasers or different communities where the effect 
is to lessen competition; (2) the scheme known as “ tying con- 
tracts,” by which the seller of an article binds his customer 
not to deal in the goods of the seller’s competitors, 

(g) The statute of limitations is suspended in favor of per- 
sons ‘having claims based upon a violation of trust statutes 
during such time as the Government is prosecuting an action 
against the trust. 

(h) All persons claiming to be injured by trust practices 
may apply for injunctive relief and sue for damages regardless 
of the amount involved in any Federal court at any place 
where the corporation does business. 

(i) Final judgments in criminal cases against trusts are 
made prima facie evidence of the existence of a trust in all 
civil proceedings thereafter brought. 


This wise and effective law has been a bulwark of protection 
to the people of the United States. 
The Republican Party demands a change. 


TRUST AND LAND PROSECUTIONS BY DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


19. The Roosevelt and Taft administrations, with a great 
blare of trumpets, began and carried on the Northern Securi- 
ties, the Standard Oil, and the Tobacco cases. However, when 
judgment had been obtained, a Republican Attorney General 
consented to court decrees which permitted the monopolies to 
operate in the form of separate corporations substantially 
under one control. The decrees were little else than judicial 
grants of perpetual monopoly. Instantly the stock of these 
dissolved corporations rose on the market. 

A Democratic ATTORNEY GENERAL REVERSED THE REPUBLICAN 
POLICY. IN ALL THE MANY NOTABLE CASES WON BY THE Goy- 
ERNMENT HE INSISTED UPON REAL DISSOLUTIONS, 

I mention but a few: The Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Merger case, Telephone ease, New Haven case, Harvester case, 
Kodak case, Anthracite Coal case, Corn Products case, Butter 
and Egg cases, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes case, Clothes 
Wringer case, Plumbers’ Supplies case, National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association case, Bituminous Coal case. In all the 
foregoing and in all other cases the Democratic Attorney Gen- 
eral has insisted that the dissolutions must be of the substance 
not merely of the form. 

Numerous consent decrees have been entered which have 
ended trust practices. I instance the great New Haven case and 
the Telephone case. 

The commodities clause of the interstate commerce law has 
been enforced. 

THE WORK OF RECOVERING VALUABLE GOVERNMENT MINERAL 
LANDS HAS BEEN VIGOROUSLY PROSECUTED. 

Among the important cases brought, I mention the Midwest 
Oil Co. case, in which the Government recovered lands valued 
at $100,000,000. Worthy of notice are the California and Wyo- 
ming cases involving lands worth $18,000,000, six of which have 
already been decided, the Government recovering lands worth 
over $4,000,000. In the Southern Pacific case the Government 
secured judgment for lands worth $18,000,000. Other suits 
are now pending involving land worth over $500,000,000. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, RECOGNIZING THAT THE POWERS OF 
GOVERNMENT MAY BE JUSTLY EMPLOYED “O PROTECT BOTH THE 
GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE FROM THE RAPACITY OF PRIVATE 
CONTRACTORS, HAS EMBARKED UPON A GREAT CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 
TO WHICH I INVITE YOUR CONSIDERATION. 

SHIP-PURCHASB BILL. 

20. The Democratic Party has provided for the construction 
of a merchant marine which will break the strangle hold the 
shipping monopoly has long held upon ocean transportation. 

The bill would have been passed by ‘he last Congress but for 
the Republican filibuster. That filibuster has already cost the 
shippers of the country more than $100,000,000. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

GOVERNMENT NITRATE PLANT. 

21. The Democratic Party forestalled the attempt of private 
capitalists to, in time of war, speculate upon the necessities of 
the Government, and in time of peace to exact tribute from the 
farmers, by providing for the erection of a $20,000,000 plant 
to extract nitrates from the air to supply our military and 
agricultural necessities. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

GOVERNMENT ARMOR-PLATE PLANT AND ARSENALS, 

22. The Democratic Party is establishing an armor-plate plant 
and enlarging the Government arsenals. This, together with 
the construction of the nitrate plant, will greatly strengthen our 
war resources and rescue us from the rapacity of private con- 
tractors. At the same time it will destroy the incentive of those 
who insist upon extravagant and unreasonable military estub- 
lishments, or who may even be willing to plunge the country into 
war in order that they may profit thereby. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

ALASKAN RAILWAY AND PHILIPPINES, 

23. The Democratic Party reversed the traditional Republican 
policy, which has always subjected territorial domain to looting 
by private adventurers. 

It built the Alaskan Railroad, thus substituting governmental 
development for the ancient policy of private spoliation, 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

GOOD ROADS. 

24. The Democratic Party appropriated $75,000,000 for the 
building of good roads upon condition that the States cooperate 
and contribute an equal sum. 
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The law insures the construction and maintenance of $160,- 
000,000 worth of Government pikes. 

The States participate in the Government appropriations as 
shown in Table 1, which I print as an addendum to my remarks 
Missouri’s share will be $1,275,000. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IMPROVED UPON THE REPUBLICAN POLICY 
OF INVESTIGATING AND PREVENTING DISEASES OF PLANTS AND ANI- 
MALS BY EXTENDING THAT BENEFICENT POLICY TO HUMAN BEINGS. 
I DIRECT ATTENTION TO SOME IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENTS. 


LABOR—NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


25. The Democratic Party vitalized the national employment 
bureau by placing at the head of the Labor Department a real 
representative of labor. The result is that the bureau in the 
single year of 1916 secured employment for nearly four times 
as many people as it did during the last six years of Republican 


rule. 
The Republican Party demands a change, 
LABOR DISPUTES—ARBITRATION. 

26. The Democratic Party created a new Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation having special jurisdiction over disputes be- 
tween railroad companies and their employees. 

In the first year of its existence the board settled more con- 
troversies than did former boards which operated under im- 
perfect Republican laws during the previous 15 years. Up to 
June 80, 1916, it had secured an amicable adjustment in each 
of the 56 great controversies submitted to it. 

The Department of Labor since March 4, 1913, has settled 189 
labor disputes. It was unable to secure adjustment in only 37 


cases. 
The Republican Party demands a change. 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 

27. The Democratic Party organized tke Children’s Bureau to 
investigate the condition of children and childlife, to the end that 
laws might be passed for the aid and protection of the helpless 
children of the land. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

CHILD-LABOR LAV. 


28. The Democratic Party at this session of Congress has 
thrown the mantle of governmental protection over children of 
tender years by the enactment of a child-labor law. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW. 


29. The Democratic Party, in response to the request of labor 
and humanity, has just enacted a workmen’s compensation law 
applicable to all Government employees. 

The Republican Party demands a change. 


30. WHAT THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS DONE FOR 
THE FARMER. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION HAS BEEN GIVEN TO THE WELFARE OF THE FARMER. 
I CITE A FEW IMPORTANT ITEMS. 

(a) The Federal farm-loan act will enable farmers to obtain 
loans for as long a period as 30 years. 

Experts estimate that interest will be reduced to from 4 to 
43 per cent. The farmer will obtain his money without com- 
mission charges and participate in profits of the land bank. 
The difference between the interest now charged and the in- 
terest which will be charged by the land banks will, in the 
course of a few years, equal the principal of a loan. 

(b) The creation of the regional banking system and the 
administration of the Comptroller of the Currency have already 
resulted in a general reduction of interest rates by from 1 to 
3 per cent. In some parts of the country where usurious rates 
were exacted the practice has been almost entirely broken up. 
This has subjected Comptroller Williams to bitter criticism by 
the usury-exacting banks, but he will not be denounced by those 
who have hitherto been the victims of extortion. 

(c) The reserve bank bill created a competitive market for 
$450,000,000 of farm mortgages, and for $391,592,000 of cattle 
paper, as heretofore stated. 

td) The Secretary of the Treasury furnished money in 
abundance at exceedingly low rates to move crops. The bene- 
fits of this inured to the farmer who always suffers when there 
is a shortage of money for the transportation of his crops to 
market. ; 

(e) The enactment of the shipping bill means lower rates on 
agricultural products to European markets, the benefits of 
which will largely go to the farmer. 

(f) In the revision of the tariff careful attention was paid 
to the special necessities of the farmer. Accordingly there was 
placed upon the free list the following articles, all of which are 


peculiarly used by the farmer: Plows, tooth and disk harrows, 
headers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, 
mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, cotton 
gins, wagons and carts, machinery for use in the manufacture 
of sugar, and all other agricultural implements of every kind 
and description and many other articles not above mentioned; 
also all animals imported for breeding purposes. 

(g) The appropriation for eradication of the cattle tick has 
been doubled; that for the control of hog cholera has been in- 
creased from $100,000 to $360,000. The foot-and-mouth disease 
was eradicated at a cost to the Government of $4,500,000. 

(h) The total agricultural appropriations have been increased 

50 per cent. 
(i) A Division of Markets and Rural Organization has been 
created to study and disseminate information regarding the 
best methods of transportation, storage, marketing, distribu- 
tion, standards, and so forth, 

(j) The agricultural extension act, backed by an $8,600,000 
appropriation by the Federal Government, provides for coopera- 
tion with the States in the dissemination of farm information. 
This will place two expert farm demonstrators and specialists 
in each county of the United States. 

1 A market and live stock news service has been estab- 

(1) The cotton futures act will to a large extent relieve cot“ 
ton planters from the dishonest practices of cotton exchanges. 

(m) The grain standards act insures uniformity in the grad- 
ing of grain. 

(n) The warehouse act provides for licensing and regulating 
warehouses and makes possible the issuance of reliable and 
easily negotiable warehouse receipts, thus permitting the farmer 
to warehouse his grain, holl it for a favorable market, and if 
he needs money to borrow upon his warehouse receipts. 

(o) The Federal aid road act, which has already been re- 
ferred to, insures the expenditure of $160,0C0,000 in building 
good roads. It is the first step in a great movement that will 
ultimately bring improved highways to all parts of our country, 


WHAT THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS DONE FOR LABOR. 


31. For more than a score of years labor persistently knocked 
at the doors of Republican Congresses asking for relief against 
government by injunction and other unjust laws and rules of 
practice, Their petitions were uniformly and often with con- 
tumely rejected. 

Immediately after President Wilson was inaugurated the 
Democratie Party set about the task of remedying the evils re- 
ferred to. I have already touched upon various acts. 

I now set forth a list of remedial acts which are scheduled in 
eo magazine of the American Federation of Labor for 
1916. 

1. Organizations of labor and farmers taken from the pur- 
view of the antitrust act. 

“2. Limitation of the use and prevention of the abuse of the 
writ of injunction in labor disputes, 

“3. Legislation defining and restricting punishment for al- 
leged contempts of injunction writs and providing jury trial 
in contempt cases. 

“4, Department of Justice prohibited from using antitrust 
appropriation funds to prosecute labor and farmers’ organiza- 
tions under the antitrust act. 

“5. Passage of seamen’s law, abolishing involuntary servitude, 
providing better treatment of seamen, and improving life-saving 
provisions on vessels at sea. 

“6. Old conciliation, mediation, and arbitration act repealed. 
New law enacted with permanent officials appointed to ad- 
a it in behalf of railroad employees engaged in operating 
service. 

“7. Elght-hour law enacted for women and child workers in 
the District of Columbia. 

„8. Eight-hour law passed for employees under the Alaska 
coal-land act. 

“9. Public construction of Alaska railroad. 

“10. Industrial education provided with appropriations for 
farmers and rural residents. 

“11. Taylor system, stop-watch, and speeding-up methods in 
the United States navy yards, gun factories, arsenals, and tor- 
pedo stations abolished. 

“12. Piecework prohibited in Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“13. Public construction of battleships, transports, and other 
vessels in United States navy yards extended. Repairs to ves- 
sels of the Navy to be made in governmental instead of private 
yards, Steadier work assured to employees of Government 
navy yards. 
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“14. Licensed officers, such as masters, mates, and pilots, guar- 
anteed right to quit, and protected when reporting defects of 
their vessels to Government inspectors. 

“15. Bureau of Mines act extended and strengthened. Ten 
„ stations and seven new safety stations pro- 
y 

“16. Senatorial investigation of industrial dispute in coal 
fields of West Virginia, whereby peace was restored, the eight- 
hour day secured, check weighmen provided, and 10 per cent 
increase in wages guined; right of organization guaranteed 
and other improved working conditions included. 

“17. Compensation for injuries act extended to post-office em- 
ployees. 

“18. Locomotive-boiler inspection act extended to cover loco- 
motive engines and tenders, 

“19. Leave of absence with pay to employees of Government 
Printing Office extended from 26 to 80 days per year. 

“20. Investigation of the industrial disputes in the Colorado 
gold fields and the Michigan copper region, in which were ex- 
posed intolerable conditions under which labor suffered. 

21. Increase in the wages of the metal-trade mechanics em- 
ployed by the Government, 

22. Increased appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and 
for the Department of Labor.” 

To these must be added: 

23. The child-labor law, which prohibits. the shipment In in- 
terstate commerce of the products of factories employing children 
under 14 years of age: also, 

24. The Children's Bureau. This bureau was appointed by 
President Wilson, who placed at its head a woman devoted to 
the improvement of child-life conditions. Its efforts have been 
directed toward ascertaining the relations between poverty, 
disease, and mortality. It has developed evidence strongly tend- 
ing to show that infant mortality increases in direct proportion 
to the decrease of wages, and decreases in direct proportion to 
the increase of wages. The importance of these disclosures sug- 
gest the wisdom of that policy so much dwelt upon by President 
Wilson, which he expresses in the term “ service.” 

25. The income tax, which was long demanded by labor. 

26. The workinen's compensation law, applicable to all Gov- 
ernment employees, 

GAG RULE ABOLISHED. 

The contrast between the record made by the Democratic 
Party and the policies pursued by the Republican Party is well 
illustrated by the gag rule adopted by Roosevelt and Taft. 

January 25, 1906, Roosevelt issued this infamous order: 


and ash- 
ington, are hereby forbidden, either directly or indirectly, individually 
or through associations, to solicit an increase of pay or to influence or 
attempt to influence in their own interest any other legislation what- 
ever, either before Congress or its committees. or in any way save 
through the heads of the de ents or independent Government estab- 
lishments in or under which they serve, on penalty of dismissal from 
the Government service. 


On November 26, 1909, Taft promulgated an eyen more tyran- 
nical decree: 


It is hereby ordered that no bureau, office, or division chief, or sub- 
ordinate in any epee of the Government, and no, officer of the 
Army or Navy or Marine Corps stationed in Washington, shall apply to 
either House of conan or to any committee of either House of Con- 
gress, or to any Member of „ for legislation or for appropri tations 
or for congress‘onal action of any kind, except with the consent and 
knowledge of the head of the department; nor shall any such person 
respond to any request for information from either House of Oungress, 
or any commitice of eit House of Congress, or any Mem of Con- 
gress, except through or as authorized by the bead of his department. 

I had the great pleasure myself of moving the abolition of these 
gag rules and the enactment of the following in lieu thereof: 

The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United 
States, either individually or collectively, to petition 3 or any 
Member thereof, cr to furnish information to any House of Congress or 
= = committee or Member thereof, shall not denied or interfered 
with, 


Not only were Government employees denied the right to peti- 
tion Congress but a Second Assistant Postmaster General abso- 
lutely forbade its clerks to organize themselves into lodges, 
clubs, or other forms of association, civil or otherwise. ‘They 
were accorded less rights than were enjoyed by the subjects of 
Turkey in the days of Abdul Hamid IL 

With the assistance of the solid Democratic side I forced the 
adoption of the following amendment to the Post Office bill in 
1912: 

Provided, however, That membership in any socicty, association, ctub, 
or other form of organization of postal employees not amllated with 
any outside organization imposing an obligation or duty upon them to 
A. in any strike, or proposing to assist them in any strike. against 

e 


ted States, having for its objects, among other things, improve- 
ments in the condition of labor of its members, including hours of labor 


and compensation therefor and leave of absence, by any person or groups 
of persons in said Postal Service, or the presenting by. any such person 
or group of persons of any grievance or grievances to the Congress or 
any Member thereof shall not constitute or be cause for reduction in 
rank or compensation or removal of such person or ups of persons 
from said service. The right of 8 employed in the evil service of 
the United States, either individually or collectively, to petition Con- 
gress or any Member thereof, or to furnish information to elther House 
of Congress or to any committee or Member thereof, shall not be denied 
or interfered with. 


The foregoing statement of the constructive legislation and 
executive achievements of the Democratic administration is 
abbreviated to the last degree and does not mention many im- 
2 laws and acts which have inured to the benefit of the 
people. 

I propose now under appropriate headings to submit facts 
showing the present condition of the country, although time will 
compel me to resort to the most condensed form of expression, 


UNEXAMPLED PROSPERITY. 


32. Mn. HUGHES DECLARES WE ARE LIVING IN A “ FOOT?S PARADISE.” 
I Now INVITE YOU TO EXPLORE THAT DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY. 


TTT * 985. 404. 675 or 29.5% 
Deposits now reach the stupendous sum of. 26, 237. 922, 00 
Rank resources bave int teuded . T, 699, 400, 000 or 37. 6% 
rres now reach the unprecedented ag- 
. Äu:ö Sh 8.0 B08; 000 
In Roosevelt's four years national bank de- 
Porites increased er 761, 000, 000 or 14% 


increased . 1. 081, 000, 000 or 15% 
In Wilson's three and one-quarter years 
national bank deposits increased__.__.___ 2. 908, 000. 000 or 35% 


The actual increase under Wilson was nearly four times as 
great as under Roosevelt and almost three times as great as 
under Taft. 5 

BANE CLEARINGS. 

The report from 55 clearing houses shows that their clearings 
for 1916 will exceed those of the last year of Taft's administra- 
tion by over $66,000,000,000, 


RESERVE BANK RESOURCES. 


January 8, 1915. $287. 301, 000 
August 1, 1916_......-... — 615, 317. 000 

Increase... $328, 016. 000 
Gold on hand August 1. 1916 527, 347, 000 


The present gold reserve of the reserve banks after maintain- 
ing the legal required reserve on deposits is sufficient to warrant 
a present additional issue of Federal notes of $526,000,000. The 
amount can be indefinitely extended, as long as the 40 per cent 
gold reserve is maintained. 

The capital of these banks will soon be further increased by 
$55,000,000. Great State banks and trust companies are now 
joining, which means a further great increase in capital and 
resources. 

The reserve system is now stronger than the Bank of England, 


INCREASED GOLD HOLDINGS. 
During Taft's administration exports of gold 


exceeded imports to the extent of_ -... $41, 087,196 
During Wilson's administration imports of gold 

exceeded exports to the extent of $85. 605, 906 
June 1, 1912 (under Taft), gold stock in United 

i AS SOTA ER WAS a ed 
August 1, 1916 (under Wilson), gold stock in 

United States oo ee OEA 2, 500, 229, 564 
Excess of gold over last year of Taft, 38 per 

cent, o TTT 687, 193, 169 


We now hold of the gold of the world over 30 per cent. 
This result has been achieved in spite of the 
facts that within 10 days after the European 
war began we were compelled to ship abroad 
c a gs 
That we have absorbed of European-held Amer- 
ican securities 3. 030, 000. 000 
And that we have loaned foreign countries 1, 3038, 000, 000 


Gradually we are becoming the financial monarchs of the 
earth. While we are creating wealth at a rate never before 
equaled by any people, the European countries are expeuding 
$108,000,000 a day in the devastating work of war. If these 
conditions are long maintained we will, for the next century, 
dominate the finances of the world. 

I append Table 2 showing the gold movement since 1908, and 
Table 3 showing foreign loans made by the United States since 
January, 1915. 


$45, 000. 000 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


A comparison of the condition of our foreign trade under 
Wilson with its condition under either Taft or Roosevelt is 
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pains gratifying. My figures embrace fiscal years ending 
une 30: 


Notice that our aggregate foreign trade each year of the 
Wilson administration was greater than any year of the Taft 
régime. Note also that our imports as well as exports were 
greater. With the single exception of the fiscal year 1914 the 
favorable trade balances were greater. The falling off in 
favorable trade balance for the fiscal year 1914 is clearly ac- 
counted for by the European financial stringency preceding the 
war and the disturbances incident to that war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to suggest, as an addendum to the 
analysis which the Senator from Missouri is making of our 
foreign-trade situation, that during the fiscal year 1916 there 
was a falling off in our imports of manufactures ready for con- 
sumption of $133,000,000; there was during that year an in- 
crease in our exports of manufactures ready for consumption of 
$1,200,000,000, making a net increase of our manufactures grow- 
ing out of our foreign trade in one year of $1,400,000,000. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from North Carolina, and 
should be glad to go further into these questions, but time for- 
bids. I want to conclude what I have to say as soon as possible, 

RAILROADS’ INCREASED BARNINGS. 

The earnings of the railways in the third fiscal year of Wil- 
son’s administration (June, 1915, to June, 1916) compared with 
the same fiscal year of Taft's administration (June, 1911, to 
June, 1912) show a 27 per cent increase, an aggregate increase 
of $224,000,000. 

POST OFFICE—INCREASED EARNINGS, 

From 1883 to 1913 the Post Office Department showed an 

annual deficiency. 


The year 1913 brought a surplus of..-.---.-.-----.-.-- $3, 841, 907 
The year 1914 brought a surplus of....-....-_.-------- 3, 869. 687 


In 1915 we were confronted by a deficit of $11,337,939. 

Everybody knows the falling off in receipts was occasioned 
solely by the paralysis of business which occurred during the 
first few months of the European war. There had been no radi- 
cal change in the administration of the Post Office. 
But business revived, and 1916 under the same adminis- 

tration shows a surplus Ot on : ae e o E 

Notwithstanding the calamitous year 1915 oceasioned by the 
depression of business of the early months of the war, the result 
to-day compared with previous administrations is as follows: 
Four years Roosevelt's administration, net deficiency__.___ 44 739, 637 


Four years Taft's administration, net deſleſeney : 26, 495, 914 
Three and one-fourth years Wilson's administration, net 
GAY N E EEA A SE S NA E T E NDES 1, 162, 061 


Postmaster General Burleson has by various orders extended 
the service. 

The parcel post has been enlarged and improved. Here are 
some of the splendid results: 
Year ending June 80, 1913 (6 months): 


Fade i ee ee ereeease: — $22, 911, 504 

Nomnar paros „ 8 0 , 800 
Year ending June 130. 1918 (full year): 

Postage n2- ..4--.~--------- ~~~... 65, 924. 158 

Number parcels carried ( nne 


Postal savings deposits have increased 186 per cent. 

Fees for insurance on parcels increased from nothing to 
$1,096,537. 

Mail-transportation service has been established on 6,248.9 
miles of railway. 

City delivery has been extended to 204 cities, and village deliv- 
ery has been extended to 139 villages, serving 5,000,000 addi- 
tional patrons, 

Rural routes extended over 10.000 miles. 

Additional people served 23,276,290. 

MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY, 

37. The iron and steel trade is the barometer of business. Bache's 
Review declares that “ for the three months endiug July 1, 1916, 
the earnings of the Steel Corporation are over $81,000,000, and 
easily the largest ever reported in any quarter. The earnings 


for the six months are more than the company earned in the 
entire year 1907. The net earnings for year are $240,000,000, and 
orders are coming in at the rate of 70.000 tons per day.” 

I quote now in a condensed form from Moody’s Digest of Cor- 
poration News, June, 1916. 


Hydraulic Pressed Steet Co. 


9. BOOB. OS A AA 81. 000. 000 
0 — ä — „00 
Sei nnen : E 500,800 oe 80 % 
PPP ee Pa Se SATE EIS 780, 000 
United States Smelting, Refininig & Mining Co. 
$37, 500, 000 
15, 000, 000 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
Common stock... 510, 000, 000 
rr en on ae 2,000,000 or 20 % 
Tennessee Copper Co. 
A/ AAA ³ AA | | NOOR 
Finn!!! — — 1; 300; 000 or 26 % 
Shattuck-Arizona Copper Co. 
RO i RS UO er cee $3, 500, 000 
fee 
Earned 50 cents per share, or 
Earned extra, 75 — per share, 3 — 272. 300 
Total earnings 447, 500 
American Radiator Co. 
een on AR Ee Ba RO Zale ON Ee ON $9, 000, 0 
. ESE A 2, 098, 800 or 23.32% 
Darai 1912, including dividends_________ 487, 052 
Kresge Co. (10-cent store). 
98 OE ES ae A oe Bs RB $5, 000, 000 
Pas NOE A RP ng 8 1,250,000 or 23 % 
Sears-Roebuck Co. 
ger py 360 $60, 000, 000 
ET ee PRET AES See 10, 526, 000 
Earned 1912, Including dlvidends 8, 322, 611 
General Motors Co. 
Capitat, Steek — $60, 000, 000 
lea ↄ— ee OE SE 24, 000, 000 
General Electric Oo. 
% ere peso ee en eee $105, 000, 000 
Earned, after paying ali interest charges 11, 550, 000 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Conitar etetitnsn 5 6 N $60, 000, 000 
Earned on outstanding stock, 9, 000, 000 or 15 %o 
Sapulpa Refining Co. 
(CORRS StR nao — $750, 000 
%% TTV 375, 000 or 50 % 
Standard Oil Companies. n 
Estimated earnings $1158, 926, 349 
Pure Oil Co 
Car yas] ene A $10, 000, 000 
VS hn CS Se CU Le Sey Ete See 8, 612, 000 
Yale & Town Manufacturing Co. 
Capital Stock. T sees $10, 000, 000 
Ce pe EPS SESE EE TERE SE 4, , 000 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TTT +5. 500, 000 
Undivided profits. 4, 713, 045 
„TTT 4. 900. 000 
common SORE aren terete tent noe) 0 Uh GO| AG 
American Woolen Co, 
Sel Sit par wate os G00 000000 cm E A 
mon Spek. TTT 5, 000, 000 
Armour & Co. 
— — — 20. 000, ON 
FFF. trans) ae ene ere 
Swift & Co. 
2 TA, G00. 000 
tie aoa e a E ar 
United Cigar Stores Co. 
ital stock $45. 000, 000 
hie itera tena Recap E 5 000, 000 
White Motor Co. 
K SS SA ES EREE se 000, 000 
Earned E EOR PEO ay PESAT OLE? e 700,000 or 54.3 % 
A Willys-Overland Co. $25, 000, 000 
222222 8 
Studebaker Corporation. 
$30, 000, 000 


Spat es 8 RSE PEER OG AATEC —— 10, 500, 000 or 30% 
Increased wages ; to $, 000 men, 10 per cent. 
Saxon Motor Co. 
80. 000, 0 
— ——— ä 728, 000 or 28.8 % 
Ford Motor Co. 
Estimated output viet 700,000 cars; earnings so fabulous no one 


even ventures an 
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The Bache Review, March 4, 1916, gives a list of industrial 
establishments showing the percentage earned for the calendar 
year 1915 as follows: 


7 
g 
8 


American Locomotive (6 months ending December, 1915) 
Central Leather (3 months ending December, 1915)... 
Continental Can 


bees 


3 
b 
3 
o 
i 
E 
E 


FARM PRICES, 


A comparison of the average prices paid to farmers during the 
last year of Taft's administration with the average prices pald 
during the present year of Wilson’s administration is as follows: 


1912 1916 


89.7 | 107 1,44 

8 79. 3 . 4 87 
Wool.. W 
Beei cattie. 5.17 6.78 | 6.90@10. 60 
Calves...... 6.33 | 8.54 | 9.00@12.25 
peso 4.21 6.33 | 6.75@ 8.25 
Lambs 5.74 8.16 | 7.50@11.35 
Hogs.. 6.71 7.78 | 9. 750 10. 60 


These figures plainly demonstrate that the farmer under 
Wilson's administration is enjoying a greater degree of pros- 
perity than he did under Taft. And the further you go back 
in Republican administrations the more apparent and striking 
is the contrast. 

LABOR—WAGES. 

Under this administration there has been an enormous in- 
crease both in wages paid per man and in the number of men 
employed. 

Figures of the Department of Labor show that in only 4,175 
establishments there was in 1916 an increase of wages over 1915 
of at least 10 per cent to 5,730,907 men. 


An aggregate wage increase of „„ $300,000,000 
The cstablishments included in the estimate do not em- 
ploy more than one-sixth of the wage earners of the 
country. Everybody knows that the wage increase 
has reached every line of occupation. It is therefore 
safe fo say that the increase in wages from 1915 to 
ROLO is in excess e 1,800,000,000 
The Gin vd earners of the United States exceed 
33,000,000, Careful estimates show that at least 10 
r cent, or 3,300,000, more ms are employed in 
916 than in 1915. Averaging thelr wages at the 
moderate sum of $500 per annum, we ascertain that 
the persons employed in 1916 who were not employed 
in 1915 received in wages 1,666,500,000 
follows that the pay roll of 1016 exceeded that of 1915 
PERIGEE PGR TI RETR ß 3, 466, 500, 000 
At the same time the figures of the Department of Labor, based 
upon the reports for union labor, show that in 1915 the wages 
and number of men employed cexcecded 1912 by over 3 per cent. 
So that the wages and employment of 1916 cxcced the last 
year of Taft's administration by 13 per cent. 


“A FOOL'S PARADISE.“ 


Such, sir, is the wonderful prosperity our great country 
enjoys. Such is the smiling picture which Candidate Hughes 
characterizes as “a fool’s paradise.” 

By what phrase would he have described conditions had they 
unhappily been reversed? Would not the man who is now 
curling his lip at the country’s prosperity, refusing his great 
antagonist any modicum of credit, and sneeringly exclaiming 
“a fool's paradise,” have then charged disaster to the President 
and bitterly declaimed of “ Democratic bread lines“ and “ Wilson 
soup houses“? 

Plainly, when the justice doffed his ermine he likewise cast 
aside the Judicial temperament. 

When he plunged into the stream of politics he abandoned his 
honorable robes on the bank. 

When he forsook the society of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court and exchanged the precepts of Blackstone, Coke, and 
Marshall for the companionship and counsel of Flynn and 
Willcox, Perkins and Schwab, Gary and Guggenheim, et al., he 
prepared to play the political game in all its baser aspects. 


It 


Well, perhaps we do dwell in “a fool’s paradise.” But the 
laboring man who, jobless and empty stomached, groped in 
the desert of Republican hard times during the “ Roosevelt 
panic” and the “Taft stringency” is now quite content to 
enter that “fool's paradise” in which he can at once fill a 
job and fill his stomach. 

The man whose wages have been increased every year under 
the Wilson administration, who is better able to educate his 
children, to buy shoes for feet that were once bare, and to sub- 
stitute good clothes for the rags of poverty, is at least enjoying 
a bit of terrestrial paradise even though Candidate Hughes may 
call it the paradise of “a fool.” 

The farmer who is receiving a better price for his crops 
than ever before paid in all the history of the world may be 
farming in “a fool's paradise,” but he is getting the money 
and lifting the mortgage on his homestead. 

The president of a bankrupt railroad who finds earnings in- 
creased 27 per cent and transportation business running beyond 
his capacity may be operating his road in “a fool’s paradise,” 
but he is getting his company out of debt. 

The small merchant who for years has been struggling be- 
neath a burden of debt to wholesale houses may be doing busi- 
ness in “a fool’s paradise,” but he is moving from the debtor 
to the creditor class, 

The banker who has lain awake o' nights lest panic should 
convulse the world and bring him ruin, now realizing that the 
Democratic Party has made it so he can at the till of a Gov- 
ernment-controlled bank transform his good commercial paper 
into ready cash and meet all emergencies, may sleep and dream 
the dreams of paradise and wake content, even though Can- 
didate Hughes tells him that his dream was the dream of a fool. 

If this be “a fool’s paradise,” may we dwell in it forever 

TO WHAT CAUSES MAY OUR UNEXAMPLED PROSPERITY BE 
ATTRIBUTED? 

Before answering let me briefly reply to certain arguments 
advanced by Republican leaders. 

First, the assertion that “prosperity is occasloned by the 
shipment of munitions.” s 

The claim is untenable— 

(a) Because our munition shipments only equal 6 per cent 
of the total exports. In support of the statement just made 
I append Table 4, which was prepared by the Department of 
Commerce. 

(b) Our exports to foreign countries have increased as 
rapidly outside as within the war zone. To illustrate, exports 
increased as follows: 


Second, the claim that “the war in itself brought us pros- 
perity ” is absolutely untrue. 

Against whatever advantages may have accrued from the 
war must be set the many losses it occasioned. For instance, 
in a single year our trade with Germany fell off $414,500,000, 
The loss of trade with Germany to date exceeds $944,957,352. 
Our foreign commerce was for a time almost totally destroyed. 
Cotton values shrunk $590,000,000. Foreign exchange stopped, 
and other calamities were visited upon us to which I shall here- 
after refer. 

I frankly concede that in seeking to arrive at the cause of 
the present unparalleled prosperity the influence of the Euro- 
pean war must be taken into account. 

But I confidently assert— 


THAT BUT FOR THE WISE LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY THE WAR WOULD HAVE ENGULFED OUR 
COUNTRY IN THE MOST DEVASTATING PANIC OF HISTORY, 

II. 


THAT IT IS SOLELY BECAUSE OF WISE DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION WE ARE ABLE TO EMBRACE THE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES AFFORDED BY THE WAR. 

To a demonstration of the foregoing propositions I invite your 
consideration. 

(A) THE ADMINISTRATION OF SECRETARY M’ADOO IS IN SIARP CONTRAST 
WITH THAT OF HIS REPUBLICAN PREDECESSORS. 

Republican Secretaries had obsequiously acceded to the de- 
mands of Wall Street—furnished it money while denying relief 
to the rest of the country—permitted great banks to restrict 
credits by hoarding enormous sums of money and generally 
allowed them to assume the prerogative of financial overlords. 
In contradistinction to such policies Secretary McAdoo in time 
of stress gave assistance to all parts of the country; demanded 
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that banks throw their excess money into channels of trade, 
and gave assurance that the Treasury Department stood ready 
to furnish, if necessary, $500,000,000 of Government money to 
meet any emergency, At the same time he insisted on legista- 
tion making it possible for any bank having good security to 
obtain cash from the Treasury when needed to meet business 
demands. 

Wall Street bossed Republican Secretaries; McAdoo bossed 
Wall Street. 

(E) THE REPUBLICAN BANKING AND CURRENCY SYSTEMS WERE IN MANY 

RESPECTS FATALLY DEFECTIVE—1 MENTION ONLY THE GROSSER FAULTS. 

1. While the demand for cash constantly varied the volume 
of cash was-limited and inflexible. In normal times each dollar 
of cash carried approximately $10 of credit. In times of 
emergency cash was always demanded, and as the volume did 
not exceed one-tenth of the possible demand, money panics fre- 
quently resulted even though industrial prosperity existed. 

2. There was a total absence of the principles of mutual sup- 
port and mobilization of resources. Each bank stood by itself 
and for itself. In case of financial stringency each individual 
bank sought to save itself from disaster, and in order to do so 
frequently demanded its money which it had redeposited with 
other banks. 

3. The banks of the Nation were classified as follows: 

(a) Banks of central reserve cities—reserve requirement 25 
per cent. 

(bd) Banks of reserve cities—reserve requirement 25 per 
cent—privilege of redepositing 123 per cent. 

(c) Country banks—reserve requirement 15 per cent—priv- 
ilege of redepositing 9 per cent. 

The banks of reserve and ventral reserve cities paid 2 per 
cent on bank deposits. This custom and the privilege of the 
law resulted in congesting in the central reserve cities a part of 
every dolar deposited in any bank of the United States. 

Accordingly a large part of the reserves of the country were 
redeposited in New York and there put out on “call loans“ 
¢ollateraled by stock-exchange securities. It followed: 

(a) That the reserves of the country instead of being securely 
locked in bank vaults were subjected to the hazard of the stock- 
exchange gambling pit. 

(b) That any considerable break in stock-exchange values 
would compel the New York banks to demand immediate pay- 
ment, and in case of default to sell upon the market the stock- 
exchange collaterals by them held. Frequently this breke the 
market and produeed stock-exchange panics. 

Stock-exchange convulsions often forced one or more New 
York banks to close, An event of that nature always sent a 
shiver of dread throughout the country. Immediately banks 
having large reserves in New York would, in order to save 
themselves, demand a return of deposits. When conditions 
reached this point there was often no alternative for the New 
York banks except to decline to meet their obligations, and 
panic was upon us. 

In many instances banks were foreed to close while their 
vaults were literally packed with the very highest class of 
securities, 

With such a banking and currency system in vogue there was 
not an hour when every prudent banker did not know that a 
single untoward event might close every bank in the land. 

Business men frequently had the experience of being refused 
accommodation because their bankers found it necessary to 
hoard in their vaults a large amount of cash to meet some con- 
tingency, actual or imaginary. All business was crippled and 
went halting on crutches. You can no more have a healthy 
commercial condition with an unsound currency and banking 
system than you can have a vigorous body along with a dis- 
eased heart and a broken down arterial system. 

Because of the defects referred to the system repeatedly 
broke down and the country was swept by devastating panics. 
While many influences contributed to produce panies, the initial 
and explosive cause was often so trivial as to be almost un- 
believable. An examination of the Aldrich Monetary Commis- 
ston report warrants the foregoing statements. I invite atten- 
tion to the causes of the great panics. 

PANIC OF 1873. 

The country was apparently enjoying a high degree of pros- 
perity. Suddenly a panic was precipitated by the failure of the 
New York Warehouse & Factory Co. and of Jay Cook & Co. 

PANIC OF 1884. 

During a period of economic activity Grant & Ward failed 
for $16,000,000, It was learned that the president of the See- 
ond National Bank had stolen $3,000,000 in securities. These 
two circumstances produced a general run on the banks of New 
York and a Nation-wide panie. 


PANIC OF 1893. 


Unlike the other panics, this one was preceded by a period of 
world financial stringency. Then came the failure of Baring 
Bros., an English firm. The Philadelphia & Reading companies 
attempted to corner great bodies of ore lands and went into the 
hands of receivers. Again a Nation-wide panic ensued. 

PANIC OF 1907. 

This panic is frequently referred to as the Roosevelt panic. 
It followed a period of general prosperity. Its immediate cause 
was the attempt of Heinze to corner the stock of a copper com- 
pany. Heinze was president of the Mercantile National Bank, 
and employed that institution to further his copper speculation. 
Coupled with this was the attempted flotation by Morse of an 
ice trust. In connection with this enterprise he dishonestly 
organized certain banks. He was also a director in the Mercan- 
tile Bank. When the Heinze and Morse enterprises were ex- 
ploded, a run was made on the Mercantile National Bank, which 
also involved the Knickerbocker Trust Co. and other institu- 
tions. Within a few hours substantially every national bank in 
the United States and nearly all the large State banks and trust 
companies were compelled to suspend payment. 

Notice now that these panics, covering a period of 40 years, 
were all thrust upon the country by causes which, compared 
with the vast volume of the country’s business, were so small 
as to appear inconsequential. 

Not one of the panics could have occurred if a means had been 
provided whereby currency could have been furnished to banks 
possessing securities of an absolutely sound character. 

Tt is needless to argue that if small causes produced great 
panics, still more trivial conditions brought that financial shiver 
know as “hard times.” 

Such was the inefficient and dangerous system which the 
Republican Party for 50 years maintained and bequeathed to 
the Democratic Party. 

(1) The Democratic Party immediately set about the build- 
ing of a great system of regional banks and the creation of a 
new currency system. This necessarily involved the expenditure 
of time, because a banking and currency system can not be 
created over night. j 

(2) In order to provide for existing emergencies and such 
eontingencies as might arise before the new banking and cur- 
rency system could be inaugurated, the Democrats revised the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 

That bill had been a dead letter upon the statute books for 
six years. It was absolutely unworkable, because both interest 
charges and the character of securities required were pro- 
hibitive. In its entire history the Aldrich-Vreeland Act had 
never been utilized. 

We revised the Aldrich-Vreeland law so that interest charges 
were reduced to 3 per cent and the character of securities 
broadened so that money could be obtained upon those col- 
laterals generally held by financial institutions. 

These amendments to the Aldrich-Vreeland Act were in 
force and the Federal Reserve Banking System was in process 
of creation when the European war suddenly broke upon the 
world, 

I have referred to the small causes which produced panics 
for 40 years. I now challenge attention to the conditions pro- 
duced by the European war which was declared on August 2, 
1914. 

The cotton crop of the South was selling at 14 cents a pound. 
On the morning of August 2, 1914, it was of the aggregate value 
of $750,000,000. On the evening of that day cotton had shrunk 
to 3 cents a pound—a loss of $590,000,000. On the value of this 
crop depended substantially all of the business and commercial 
prosperity of that great domain lying south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

Calamity did not fall on the South alone. For 60 days prac- 
tically all shipments of every kind to Europe were discontinued. 
Our country was under substantially the sume kind of embargo 
as would have been produced had our shores been infested by 
the war fleets of some puissant enemy. 

International exchange was completely disarranged. 

All European banks restricted or suspended payments. 

The various war powers declared a moratorium upon all 
debts, public and private, for 30 days, and this period has since 
been indefinitely extended. 

While refusing payment of American demands, European 
financial houses drew on us for their commercial obligations, 
and within 10 days’ time had taken from us 48 millions in gold. 

The belligerent Governments very shortly begun invading their 
metallic reserves and issuing enormous quantities of poorly 
secured fiat money. 

Our markets for many articles were for months cut off and the 
course of trade interrupted. This condition exists to a large 
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extent to-day. I instance the single fact that our annual trade 
with Germany declined from $534,718,406 to $14,233,794. 

In the single month of August, 1914, our trade with Europe 
fell off $73,680,854. 

On top of this Europe began dumping upon us American 
securities held abroad. High authority estimates that in the 
period of 21 months after the war began we were compelled to 
absorb of these securities $3,500,000,000, _ 

I do not even pause to mention many other great commercial 
and financial disasters, 

All of these untoward events came upon us in a tidal ware 
without a moment’s warning, and yet our financial structure 
stood like the Rock of Gibraltar, 

Prof. Folwell, of the Royal Institution of London, declares 
this to be “ the most astounding financial fact of the war.” 

_I put it to all fair and candid men: What would have hap- 
pened to that banking system which, in 1873, broke down because 
of the failure of Jay Cook & Co. if the calamity of cutting off 
$73,680,854 of trade in one month had occurred? The answer 
must be: Panic! 

What would have happened to that system which, in 1884, 
broke down because of the failure of Grant & Ward if our com- 
merce with Germany, amounting to $534,713,406 per year, had 
been instantly stopped? The answer must be: Panic! 

What would have happened to that system which, in 93, broke 
down because of the failure of a single English house and a 
single American railroad if there had been in one day's time a 
shrinkage in the value of the cotton crop of $590,000,000, fol- 
lowed by a complete interruption of foreign exchange and a 
demand within 10 days for $48,000,000 of gold? The answer 
must be: Panic! 

What would have happened to that system which, in 1907, 
broke down because of the dishonest transactions of three New 
York speculators if it had been required to absorb $3,500,000,000 
of American securities within 21 months? The answer must 
be: Panic! 

What would have happened to the old Republican system if 
all these calamities had at one time fallen out of a clear sky? 
Every candid and intelligent man must answer: Panic, ruin, 
disaster, and financial chaos, 

I boldly assert that if it had not been for the wise legislation 
of the Democratic Party, and the wise and forceful conduct of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, our financial ship, instead of rid- 
ing the crest of the waves of the world’s troubled ocean of 
finance, bearing safely a cargo of prosperity, would have foun- 
dered upon the reefs of bankruptcy and gone to the bottom. 

The Democratic Party, therefore, has the right to claim credit 
for the prosperity of this hour, because it revolutionized the 
Republican financial system and substituted stability for in- 
stability, soundness for unsoundness, strength for weakness, 
safety for danger. 

By these great acts must the Democratic Party be judged. 
If they were right, the party is entitled to remain in power. If 
they were wrong, the fact should be shown. I challenge the 
champions of the Republican Party in any forum or upon any 
platform to attack the great banking and currency measure, 
They have not done so. They will not dare make the attempt. 

I challenge their responsible leader to condemn the legisla- 
tion favorable to labor, to the farmer, to the children. I chal- 
lenge him to attack our program of national defense. I chal- 
lenge him to say he favors a return to dollar diplomacy. I 
challenge him to declare for the repeal of the Clayton antitrust 
bill, the good-roads bill, the arbitration laws. Should he do so, 
he will pronounce his political epitaph. 

Accordingly, we find him indulging in a species of attack so 
pusillanimous as to scarce merit serious reply. 

Behold the spectacle! 

Issuing forth is one heralded as a mighty champion. 
bears the accouterments of a hunter in search of big game. 

Before him runs Smoor, “ master of the chase“; gaily upon his 
huntsman’s horn he winds “ The dirge of the Bull Moose.” 

By his side, bearers of Incense, workers of magic, political 
conjurers, troop Penrose and Perkins, Crane and Cortelyou, 
Guggenheim and Gary, Barnes and Flynn, Schwab and pu 
Pont, mighty men of valor, skilled workers in steel and powder. 

Close on their heels swarm the redoubtable legionaries of the 
Old Guard, In command, Roosevelt, bearing aloft on gory pike 
the slaughtered Moose’s bleeding head. 

Public proclamation is made that the woods are full of po- 
litical dragons, tigers, and other beasts that devour the people. 
Boastfully the announcement is made that the assembled cham- 
pions go forth like knights to slaughter the wicked beasts of 
prey. 

Anxious days and nights pass. The hunters are returning, 
led by their illustrious chief, 


He 


Proudly at arm's length he displays, suspended by the tail, the 
spoils of the first week of the political chase. It is a diminutive, 
civil-service, “ Durand” chipmunk of questionable antecedents 
and doubtful reputation. The people pause in wonderment and 
ask whether, after all, there were no Democratic monsters in 
the political jungle or whether through his judicial glasses Mr. 
Hughes was unable to distinguish between root-gnawing rodents 
and man-eating carnivora. 

These great questions of internal policy are now before the 
American people. They will either be affirmed by the voters in 
November or they will be reversed. We will go forward building 
for the people, or we will turn back to the servitude of the hig 
interests. The Democratie Party has written a record of far- 
reaching acts and policies. If they are mistakes, then they are 
vital mistakes. 

Why, then, does not Candidate Hughes attack this great ac- 
complished legislative program? Why does he avoid the real 
issues and concern himself with trifles lighter than air, for nearly 
always his trifles have turned out to be but vapors of the mind? 

When great internal policies of Government are to be weighed 
in the balance of public opinion, why prate of the discharge of 
a single man among an army of 476,000 Government employees? 
Why does the mighty Republican protagonist confine himself to 
complaints about peccadillos unworthy reply? With the excep- 
tion of a repetition of the old standpat doctrine of protection and 
an effort to capture the women’s vote in the suffrage States, he 
talks only of the inconsequential, and then he talks in riddles. 

He fences with toothpicks; his shield is covered with inde- 
cipherable hieroglyphics. His sentences are as incomprehen- 
sible and doubtful as a Delphi oracle. 

The people have the right to know what he means and where he 


stands. 
MEXICAN POLICY. 


If we can credit Mr. Hughes with a positive announcement, it 
is in relation to our Mexican policy. His words must mean that 
it is the duty of the United States to conquer Mexico, If we 
do not ascribe that meaning to his criticisms, then his speeches 
degenerate into a mere carping at what has been done without 
any suggestion of betterment. 

Many people without really pausing to reflect demand the in- 
vaslon of Mexico, but prudent men, who give the question sound 
consideration, are likely to reach the following conclusions: 

First. Mexico is one-third the size of the United States. It 
contains a population of seventeen and a half million people, 
divided as follows: Indians, 85 per cent; Spanish, about 7 per 
cent; the remaining 8 per cent embraces the English, French, 
Portuguese, and American residents, Fully 85 per cent of the 
people can not read or write. 

Second. Before President Wilson was inaugurated the Govern- 
ment of Mexico completely broke down. A number of maraud- 
ing bands, headed by chiefs frequently of obscure origin, have 
for months overrun the country, This condition obtains largely 
at the present time, although Carranza is apparently extending 
his authority over large portions of the Republic. 

What, then, are the possible alternatives presented to America? 

It seems to me they are all embraced in the following: 

First. To invade Mexico, scatter the present armies and bands 
of men, slaughter a few thousand people, and retire. This would 
be absurd, because the moment we withdraw from Mexico present 
conditions in an aggravated form will spring up. 

Second. To invade Mexico and remain until the Mexicans 
under our protection set up a form of government and then to 
withdraw. This proposition is likewise impracticable, because 
the moment we withdraw the Mexican people will overthrow 
any government which has been set up by a foreign power. 
They will do to that government exactly what they did to the 
Government of Maximilian in 1867. 

Third. We might invade Mexico and take and hold the country 
as a conquered province. This would require us— 

(a) To maintain in Mexico an army of not less than a 
quarter of million men for an indefinite period of time; probably 
not less than 20 or 25 years. 

(ù) It would ultimately mean the Incorporation into our citi- 
zenry of 17,500,000 people, 85 per cent of whom are Indians, and 
fully 85 per cent of whom can not read or write, and all of 
whom are alien to us in language, in blood, and in the character 
of their civilization. 

(ce) We would do all this largely for the benefit of American 
concessionaires who have acquired by honest or dishonest meth- 
ods large grants from now deposed authorities. 

Fourth. The fourth alternative is to protect our borders; to 
unite with the strongest and most civilized of the Mexican 
leaders; to aid the Mexicans in gradually establishing order and 
authority; to exhibit toward the Mexican people a spirit of 
friendly cooperation rather than a desire to conquer and crush; 
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and in this way to aid in the final establishment of a stable 
government in Mexico. This is the policy we have been pur- 
suing. It is in fact the only sensible policy. 

A consideration which makes the moderate policy the more 
advisable is found in the fact that all of the Latin-American 
States would regard a conquest of Mexico by the United States 
as indicative of a desire on our part to dominate the entire 
Western Hemisphere. It would create in them the fear that we 
intend to ultimately absorb thelr several countries, Such a 
feeling would make for us enemies upon the Western Hemisphere, 
where we should haye only friends. 


EUROPEAN POLICY, 


The past 24 months embrace the most tragic period of all time. 
The spirits of Attila the Hun and Alarie the Visigoth, armed 
with swords of flame, ride the tempest of passion. The tender 
soul of Christianity has been cast out by the fiends of cruelty, 

Fourteen great nations are seized with the insanity of war. 
Half the world is mad with the lust of conquest or frenzied 
with the despair of impending defeat. The earth shakes with 
the shock of conflict. The temple of reason quakes to its founda- 
tions. The combatants regard not the precepts of Christ. 
Why, then, obey the laws that man has made? They break the 
treaties they themselves have signed. Why, then, give heed to 
hoary precedents? Who stands with back to the wall and dag- 
ger at his throat stops not to ask, What are the rules of the 
contest? The old barbaric instinct of self-defense dominates. 
He strikes and does not pause to think what are the rights of 
others. 

When one’s home is aflame he seeks to rescue wife and weans, 
even though his neighbor's dwelling may be scorched. When the 
hunter finds himself hunted the chase becomes a tragic thing. 
When the fear of destruction supplants the hope of conquest; 
when the field of glory is turned into a shambles covered with 
the corpses of a nation’s dead; when the sun which rose upon a 
sky of triumph is setting in the bloody ocean of defeat, kings 
do not always pause to think of neutral nations’ rights. The 
frenzy of terror makes them fight blindly. They behold their 
throne tottering, their lands invaded, their cities sacked, their 
people slaughtered, and they strike when and how they may. 
They do not stop to consider the innocent bystander. The rage 
of despair is more cruel than the stroke of death. 

Fourteen nations at war! A battle line flung across the space 
of a thousand miles! Thirty million men engaged in the work 
of killing! 
fight like harpies from the sky. They employ all weapons from the 
clubs of savages to poisonous gases distilled by learned chemists, 

A hundred thousand cannon night and day bellow their 
awful maledictions, The air is filled with missiles that go 
shrieking. messages of frightful death. 

Behind the crimson lines are the homes of the contenders. 
Each man is sure that he is fighting for wife and child, for fire- 
side’s safety, and for country’s honor. Bach fears his nation’s 
enemy may plant a conqueror’s foot upon the land where he 
was born and reared. Each feels that all the powers of dark- 
ness have made league with enemies who would destroy his 
liberties. Each fights the battle of courageous despair. 

Under such circumstances reason is dethroned, and madness 
makes mockery and jest of law and precedent. 

With such conditions has President Wilson been compelled to 
contend. But three possible courses were open. 

The first—To stand aside in pusillanimous cowardice, neither 
asserting our rights nor protesting against our wrongs. 

The second—To treat every injury inflicted upon us by these 
half-frenzied nations as a deliberate and vindictive insu't 
offered for the purpose of offending against our dignity and 
sovereign rights. To hurl ourselves into the flaming vortex, to 
mass our armies, to rob millions of homes of millions of boys, 
to arrest our industrial development, and to slaughter hun- 
dreds of thousands of the flower of our youth in a war begun 
by others over causes with which we are little concerned. We 
would wage this war against a people whose injuries to us only 
resulted through their desire to overcome an enemy they both 
feared and hated. 

The third—To vigorously and, if possible, effectively protest, 
to insist that our rights should be regarded and that reparation 
for wrongs should be made, 

We have chosen this latter course. We have pressed our 
diplomacy almost to the very bloody edge of war, and we have 
achieved a wonderful and glorious result, 

In every great vital controversy the warring powers haye 
recognized our protests, apologized for wrongs done, rectified 
their conduct in accordance with our demands, and submitted 
to the law governing our rights upon the seas. 
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They burrow like rats beneath the ground. They 


In those instances where these concessions have not been 
made the controversies do not involve human life, and are 
substantially all of that nature for which reparation can be 
ultimately made in damages. In a word, they are commercial 
losses and these have almost all been adjusted. 

As a result of the policies pursued, what? 

America sits upon the throne of peace. Plenty fills her lap. 
Upon the lips of a hundred million people is heard the music 
of laughter and song. 

Of all the great neutral nations of the world America has 
been least injured, her rights most thoroughly recognized. We 
have preserved the Nation’s honor and the Nation’s peace. 

Shall we adhere to this policy? The question is not whether 
we have achieved all we may have desired, but shall we take 
the responsibility and be guilty of the unspeakable insanity of 
leaping into a caldron, which is now filled with the bleeding 
armies of half the world? 

Has Wilson been right or wrong? Have his general policies 
been in accordance with the interests of America, or should they 
be changed? If he has been right, then the blessings of the 
people of America will fall upon him while he lives, and when 
his life has closed will cluster in benedictions about his tomb. 
If he has been wrong, then the wrong is immeasurable. It 
stands above everything else. If he has been right, it dominates 
15 mere mistakes, as Chimborazo doth o’ertop the molehills at 
ts base. 

In what respect has the President been wrong? It can not 
be said he failed to vigorously protest against every infringe- 
ment of our rights. It can not be claimed he did not exhaust 
the language of diplomacy in the assertion of those rights. 

Beyond what President Wilson has already done, there is left 
nothing save to drop the pen of diplomacy and take up the 
sword of war. 

The man who challenges Woodrow Wilson’s European policy 
can offer no alternative save that of war. He can tell of no 
stronger messages which might have been sent unless they were 
shot from the cannon’s mouth. 


WILL HUGHES INVOLVE US IN WAR? 


In the presence of such an issue as I have described, what 
does Mr. Hughes say? He assumes the air of a critic. He con- 
demns our European policy. What, then, is to be his policy? 
Is it not necessarily one of war, or one that may lead to war? 
What meaning shall we attach to his cryptic utterances? 

Speaking of our European policy, Mr. Hughes said: 


We have had a clear and definite mission as a great neutral Nation. 
It was for us to maintain the integrity of international law and to 
vindicate our rights as neutrals, to protect the ilves of our citizens, 
their property, and trade from wrongful acts. * * * At least we 
were entitled the safeguarding of American rights, but this has not 
been secured. Our diplomacy failed, doubtles because of 
pert gpl credit and the manifest lack of disposition to back words 
with action. 

Had this Government by the use of both informa! and formal diplo- 
matic opportunities left no doubt that when we said “ strict accounta- 
bility" we meant precisely what we said, and that we should unhest- 
tatingly vindicate that position, | am confident that there would 
have been no destruction of American lives by the sinking of the 
Lusitania, There we had ample notice. Furthermore, we knew the 
situation, and we did not require 1 notice. Instead of whittling 
a e our formal statements by equivoca! conversations, we needed the 
straight, direct, and decisive representations which every diplomat and 
foreign office would understand, I believe that in this way we should 
have been spared the repeated assaults on American lives. Moreover, 
a i American policy would have been strongly supported by our 
people. 

Now, what does this language mean? 

It was for us to maintain the dignity and integrity of tnternational 
law, to protect the lives of our citizens, their property, and trade. 
We have had brave words and a series of notes, but the lives have been 
destroyed. What dves it avail to use some of the strongest words 
known tn diplomacy? * * + It is not words, but the strength and 
resolution behind them that count. * * > ‘Had this Government 
left no doubt that when we said “ strict accountability ” we meant it, 
the Lusitania would not have been sunk. 

There is but one construction. The words of Hughes mean 
that the words of Wilson should have been backed by acts. 

There was but one act possible, and that was war. More- 
over, when Mr. Hughes employs this language he means, as is 
shown clearly by its context, war against the German nation. 

But there is another way to judge his utterances. - 

“A man is known by the company he keeps.” A man's formal 
political utterances are always to be construed in the light of 
his acts and the acts and words of his associates and followers. 
What, then, are the facts? 

Within a few weeks after Germany had invaded Belgium 
Theodore Roosevelt declared that it was the duty of America 
to take sides against Germany. Later he wrote a series of 
magazine articles which he finally compiled in the form of a 
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book published last February. In that book not once, but fifty 
times, he proceeds by this line of argument. He asserts: 

1. That treaties are the supreme law of our land. 

2. That we entered into the Hague convention which he 
affirms is a treaty and, therefore, the supreme law of the 
United States. 

8. That by that trenty all nations signing bound themselves 
not to invade the territory of a neutral country. 

4. That when Germany invaded Belgium—a neutral coun- 
try—it broke the supreme law of the United States, to-wit, 
the treaty. 

5. That no nation can permit its supreme law to be trampled 
upon, and that it wus our duty to resist such breach of our 
law. 

In a word, he plainly asserts that it was the business of 
our Government to have made war upon Germany, the very 
hour Germany invaded Belgium, I shall quote a little later 
some of his specitic utterances. 

At the meeting of the Republican national committee at 
New York last spring Elihu Root made a speech denouncing 
the President for “ pusillanimous conduct” in his negotiations 
with Germany, and repeated literally all of Roosevelt's arguments 
which I have above quoted. 

The same doctrine was later in substance asserted by HENRY 
Ganor Lopce. On top of all it may be truthfully said that the 
leading Republicans in the Senate and of the United States have 
repeatedly, persistently, and relentlessly denounced the Presi- 
dent because his policies were not of the Roosevelt kind. 

You ask whut this has to do with Mr. Hughes? I answer: 
The great Progressive Party met in convention. It had fol- 
lowed the leadership of Roosevelt with a blind fidelity. It 
assembled for the purpose of naming him as its candidate for 
President. The Republican convention sat in the same city on 
the same day. Roosevelt frequently declared that the princi- 
ples of the Progressive Party were as dear to his heart as 
they had ever been, but that there was one great overmastering 
question in the presence of which all other matters, however 
important, sank into insignificance. He affirmed that this 
question was our foreign policy. He declared that he would 
not accept a nomination at the hands of the Progressive Party 
if the Republican Party would nominate a man whose foreign 
policies were in accordance with his own. He refused stead- 
fastly to either accept or reject the nomination of Progressives 
until he had satisfied his mind upon the one important ques- 
tion, and then in order to settle that question he met Mr. 
Hughes. 

Let me now trace the Roosevelt utterances and his negotia- 
tions with Hughes to their final consummation, 

In his book, “ Fear God and Take Your Own Part,” published 
last February, there are so many declurations similar to the 
ones I am about to quote that it would take hours to repro- 
duce them. I content myself with two or three samples: 

The Hague conventions wers part of the soprane law of our land. 
They included a guaranty from Germany that she would not violate the 
tersitary of papan and a guaranty by Belgium that if an attempt 
was made to violate her territery she would tight. Germany bru 
her solemn promise to us and offended against the supreme law of 
our land. Belgium kept her solemn promise. We shirked 
our duty by rio to take any action; by Cur hee the 
President that we would be neutral in thought as well as in deed 
between the oppressor and the oppressed (p. 36). 

Again, he says: 

It is the allies who are dedicated to the cause and are fighting for 
the principle * * that the government of the ple shall not 

rish from the face of the earth. We have stood aside and not ven- 
2 — to say a word, far less to take any action for the right or against 
the wrong (p. 47). 

And, again: 

is a wicked sey to be neutral between t and E 
3 ‘Belgium and any (pp. 26-27). iad jin M 
What he means is shown in this sentence: 


A nation is not wholly admirable unless it will go to war for a great 
ideal wholly unconnected with an immediate material interest (p. 56). 


He concludes by demanding— 
universal military service and a Navy greater than hitherto dreamed of. 

What has this to do with Mr. Hughes? I answer, “ Every- 
thing.” 

As already stated, he sent a message to the Progressive con- 
vention to the effect that if Mr. Hughes's statements, made to 
the committee sent to ascertain whether he would accept the 
Republican nomination, were not satisfactory, they could con- 
fer with him and he would consider accepting the Progressive 
nomination. Later, and on June 27, Col. Roosevelt accepted an 
invitation to dinner with Mr. Justice Hughes, to be held on 
June 29, and at that time gave out this statement: 


2 Ip ny 1 Ne bee erie Hugbes 2 the condi- 
ons set fo n the ement of the ve national commit 
issued last January, and in my oton eee a 3 as 


No good American, whatever his anres or creed, can have any 
feeling except scorn and detestation for those professional German- 
Americans who seek to make the American President in effect a vice- 
roy of the German Emperor. : 

bey represent that adherence to the politico-racial hyphen which 
is the badge and sign of moral treason to the Republic. 1 have 
singled these men out for specitic denunciation, and assuredly I am 
certain that that candidate is Incapable of being influenced by the 
evil intrigues of these hyphenated Americans. 

On June 29 Col. Roosevelt and Mr. Hughes were at dinner 
together for two and a half hours, At that time Mr. Hughes 
stated: 

wanted to talk with Col. Roosevelt folie with respect to the issues 
of the campaign and asked him to dine with me so that we might have 
that opportunity. He dined with me to-night. and we bad a very 
delightful interview. We talked very fully over all matters and were 
in complete accord. The evening was a very pleasant une. 

After this interview and on August 3, speaking in the light 
of that conference, Col. Roosevelt said of Mr. Hughes: 


I recognize his high qualities, which must recommend bim to the 
esteem of the whole worlil, particularly ta the sympathy of the allies. 
„ He always translates his words into deeds. * * + 
certainly would necer have suffered the Gocernment of the United 
States, ak one of the siynatorics to the Hague treaty, to pass over 
without protest the violation cf Belnium’'s neutrality by Germany. He 
would never write two nutes on the same ofense He would perhaps 
issue a warning, but afterwards he would act according to bis con- 
sclence and for the honor of civilization. This is what he certainty 
e 2 ij. as | sincerely hope, he becomes the Presiden: of the United 

Omitting all reference to the course and brutal verbal attack 
upon the German-American citizens, I direct attention to the 
fact that Mr. Hughes states that he and Mr. Roosevelt “ talked 
very fully over all matters and were in complete accord.” 

“In complete accord” with whom? With a man who has 
persistently insisted we should have intervened against Ger- 
many when she invaded Belgium, In complete accord with a 
man who because the President did not make war on Germany 
when she invaded Belgium refers to him as a “ mollycoddle,” a 
man of “ weasel words.” In complete accord with a man who 
falsely asserts that we were bound by treaty to engage in the 
conflict against Germany. 

In complete accord with a man who demands “ universal 
military service and war preparation upon a scale not hitherto 
dreamed of.” 

If Roosevelt had merely visited Hughes and afterwards be- 
trayed the Progressive Party, we might have concluded that 
Hughes had in no manner committed himself, and that Roosevelt 
had simply employed the meeting as an excuse for sneaking back 
into the Republican Party. But we have Mr. Hughes’s ufflrma- 
tion: 

We talked very fully over all matters and were in complete accord, 

If the policy of Roosevelt, which Mr. Hughes has thus ac- 
cepted, which he has never in his two weeks of campaign either 
modified, supplemented, or retracted, nay, which he, in fact, 
indorses in his speech of acceptance, had for the past 24 
months been the policy of this Government, war with Germany 
would have been inevitable. If such a war had beer waged, it 
would have been at the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of 
lives and countless treasure. If we hud prevailed, we could 
have obtained nothing more from Germany than an apology for 
wrongs committed and a promise to respect our rights in the 
future. All this has been achieved without the expenditure of 
a dollar of money or the loss of a single drop of blood. 

If Mr. Hughes is to be elected to the Presidency on this issue, 
then it is notice to all the world that America has repudiated 
Wilson's policy of peace for the Roosevelt-Hughes policy of war. 

Even if war should never come the result of such an election 
would be to convince all the world that the only neutral nation 
that has dealt with Germany with patience and fairness is now 
prepared to take a different course, and that at any moment that 
nation may join the enemies of Germany. The mere fact that 
such an impression should go out to the world would be in 
itself a serious blow to the cause of Germany. 

But if, unhappily, Mr. Hughes should be elected and carry out 
the policies to which I think I have fairly proven he is com- 
mitted, then what will result to our country? We will engage in 
a bloody war against a nation that has stendfastly remained our 
friend for a hundred years. 

If we embark on such an undertaking, we can not content our- 
selves with a warfare of words. We will have passed from the 
realm of diplomacy into the field of battle. We must not only 
mass armies, but great enough armies to crush Germany. We 
must stop the wheels of our factories, which are now engaged 
In making the instruments and articles of peace and transform 
them into vast plants for the forging of cunnon and the crea- 
tion of deadly missiles. We must issue bonds in the biltions, 
We must arrest our industrial development. We must stop the 
march of our prosperity. We must mobilize an army of millions, 
cover the ocean with fleets of transports and load them with 
boys taken from every American home. We must send them to 
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foreign lands to die beneath foreign skies. We must invade the 
soil of Germany. We must engage in the slaughter of German 
citizens by the thousands. We must drain our own veins in 
order that Germany may bleed the more. 

All this to gain that which diplomacy has already gained. The 
bloody harvest is to be gathered, to what purpose? To help 
crush a natlon, millions of whose sons and daughters dwell in our 
land and love our flag. We are to do all this to help destroy 
a people who lead in art, in poetry, in music, in philosophy, in 
science, and whose sons are dying with that heroic courage 
which is seldom manifested save by those who belleve they are 
fighting for home, for liberty, and for life. 

Let the issue be not misunderstood. We know, the world 
knows, that Woodrow Wilson will maintain the peace unless the 
Nation's honor is assailed. Thoughtful men know that a Presi- 
dent advised by Roosevelt, in accord and agreement with Roose- 
velt, will stir up war If war be possible. 


APPENDIX. 
Tarte 1.—Showing apportionment of good-roads fund for year ending 
June 30, 1917. 
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Taste III. — Foreign loans made by United States, ctc-—Continued. 


To governments, European loans (description). | Amount. 
1915. 
TO BANKS AND BANK- 
ERS. 
British... ee ent 6 months’ 
French. ATN — — 
Do... Commercial credit 
Ecattered Bank credits (estimated) 
Total to Europe. ‚• —ͤ—̃—*5ũ%ũ 2 44807, 000, 000 
CANADIAN LOANS. 


Dominion Government 
8 and munici- 


rn TT Gudtaseucasecteces Jusee-cvudusecwuesne se 
To Great Britain Seeed ee es dee eee dees 
Total to all eoun . eee 
tries since war 


Tasty IV.—Eeports of ammunition and firearms from the United States 
during each month from Aug. 1, 1914, to the latest date for which 
statistics are available and the percentage of these exports to total 
exports for same period. 


1914, s l Ho 

208, 
tember. 193, 037 65, 465 2237530 
ee 90,982 24, 305 692, 146 
November.. 3,064 23,027 1,194,510 
Decem ber. 55,352 £7, 989 1,093, 158 
January 1,381,970 2,085 129, 617 1,050,961 | 2,156,757 
Fe 1,900, 774 73,015 34,884] 1,020,904 584, 005 
March. 1, 616, 626 181,043 65,481 | 1,081,860 545,718 
April 3 2, 648, 667 645, 690 417,919 | 2,863,014 464,913 
TRR ne 3,028,083 | 1,591,138 | 1,048,637 | 4,439,777 | 1,101,751 
vhs oie 2,467,378 | 4,376,677 | 3,234,549 | 5,911, 189 914,118 
uly..... 2,427,761 | 5,504, 772] 4,567,929 | 9,329,303} 1,948,717 
August... 2,284,510 | 6,653,841} 5,296,113 | 6,967, 046 693, 413 
ptem 1,412,144 | 11,183,468] 8,026,411 | 8,743,149] 1,047,722 
October. 1,648,329 | 9,206,229} 6,503,691 | 10,836, 147 550,740 
November 1,737,673 | 20,892,232 | 16,730,384 | 13,495,527 | 1, 197, 788 
December 2,260,724 | 23,204,516 | 20,201,180 | 23,368,260 954, 102 
January 3,343, 407 569,635 | 1,513,087 
— 21577 225.71, 1.858.870 
arch. ý 5 379 
April... 3,963,133 351.230 | 1,033,953 
Total, 21 months. 193,759,122 | 22, 473, 864 


Total exports of United States for 21 months, $6,015,580,047; ex- 
ports of munitions, $388,271,906 ; percentage, 6. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
has referred to the criticism made by Col. Roosevelt of the 
present administration because it did not intervene when Ger- 
many invaded Belgium. That criticism by President Roosevelt 
was based upon his construction of the second Hague conven- 
tion, which gives to neutral powers the right to offer their 
good offices or mediation to States which are at variance. 
An examination of The Hague convention shows that it gives 
the right to intercede, but nowhere makes it the duty of the 
signatory powers to so intercede. Col. Roosevelt has always 
insisted it was our duty to vigorously protest against Ger- 
many’s invasion of Belgium, but he has always failed to call 
the attention of the country to the resolution of ratification 
of that treaty passed by the United States Senate. I want, in 
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this connection, to read merely a paragraph from that resolu- 
tion. It is dated April 2, 1908. I read as follows: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 
regue the United States of America to depart from its tradittonal 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions of policy or internal ađministration of any 
foreign State; nor shall anything contained in tbe said convention 
be construed to appiy to a relinguishment by the United States of its 
traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 

Clearly the only construction that can be placed upon this 
resolution of ratification is that under such circumstances as 
accompany the invasion of one European country by another 
this country was under no obligation whatsoever to intervene. 
The resolution conclusively serves notice on all the powers 
signing the convention that it must not be so construed as to 
involve us in entangling alliances with foreign powers, Presi- 
dent Wilson was right in not interfering, and Col. Roosevelt 
is wrong in asserting that it was our duty to intervene. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, not only is it true, as stated by the 
Senator from Ohio, whom I thank for his contribution, that we 
expressly excluded ourselves from obligation to take part in the 
controversies of European powers, but if we had ever signed a 
treaty binding ourselves to do that which Roosevelt says we are 
obligated to do, namely, to go to any part of the world and 
enforce the rights of other nations, however remote from us, and 
enforce all such rights as they have under The Hague conven- 
tion, then the men who bound us to such a treaty would have 
been guilty of the most unjustifiable act ever perpetrated since 
Benedict Arnold sought to betray the cause of the Colonies. 
Any administration that would have dared to sign such a treaty 
would, if the public had ever discovered it, have been inconti- 
nently kicked from power. 

The whole proposition advanced by Roosevelt is, of course, 
untenable. It is simply the ground that is sought by those who 
really desire some excuse to interfere in this war against Ger- 


many. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Missouri 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair), Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. I am through, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has the Senator from Missouri 
concluded his remarks? 

Mr. REED. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. LEWIS and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS, Is the Senator going to speak further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Reen] yielded to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 
for a question. As the Chair understands, the Senator from 
Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me 
for just a moment? s 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to offer, in connection with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Missouri, an article from the New 
York Times, which was contributed on the 3d of December, 
1915, by Homer B. Hulbert, giving an account of Mr. Roose- 
velt's action in the case of Korea when that nation was invaded 
and attacked by Japan, in which instance Mr. Roosevelt was 
asked to interfere precisely as he now criticizes Mr. Wilson for 
not interfering in the case of Belgium, and I ask that the ar- 
ticle be published in the RECORD. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
referred to will be printed in the Recoxp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that the article is to be pub- 
lished in connection with the statement just made by the Sena- 
tor, otherwise I should have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the article will be printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears 
none. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

ROOSEVELT AND KOREA—JAPAN’S ATTACK COMPARED TO THE GERMAN 
INVASION OF BELGIUM, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., December $, 1915. 
To the EDITOR OF THE New York Times: 


It is rather amusing to read Mr. Roosevelt's diatribe on the pres- 
ent alministration, as given in his letter to Mr. Dutton, published in 
your December 1 tissue, because the words he there uses are even 
more applicable to himself and bis own acts in 1905. He there speaks 
of Korea as unable to hold her own against Japan. 

Prerisely as Belgium ties between two great prn Germany and 
France, so Korea lies between Japan and Russia. Precisely as Ger- 
many wanted to cross Belgium to strike France, so Japan wanted to 
cross Korea to strike Russia. Precisely as Germany guaranteed 
Belgium's independence if she would allow this, so Ja guaranteed 
Kor-a's independence if she would allow it. Precisely as Germany 
broke the neutrality of Belgium, so Japan ignored her obligations and 
trampled upon Korea; or, rather, Japan’s acts were far worse than 


Germany’s, for Korea consented to let Japan use her territory @ 
strike at Russia, and in spite of this Japan destroyed Korea. 


Precisely as it was the ty of America to protest against the vi 
lation of lgium's neutrality, so it was our duty to protest against 
Japan's encroachments in Korea. Precisely as the present adminis 
tration failed to pr test in the case of Belgium, so Roosevelt fallal 
to protest against the rapacity of Japan in 1905. 

ut not only so. case ls far stronger than this. At the momert 
when Japan was just crouching to spring at the throat of Korea the 
Emperor of Korea called upon President Roosevelt to keep Americas 
treaty with him—a treaty which held in its first clause the promis 
that If Korea were endangered by any third party this Governmest 
would use its good offices to effect an amicable arrangement. Roos» 
veit refused to lead or even to receive the written message sent €% 
him from the Emperor of a friendly power with which we were 8. 

ly on friendly relations. This written message was taken to 

state Department. but the tary of State refused to receive & 
for 48 hours. Meanwhile Japan, at the point of the sword, had forcel 
her “protectorate” upon Korea, President Roosevelt had 
acknowledged that seizure without a word of warnin: 
Government, nor a word to the Korean Legation in Washington, amt 
had cabled to our legation to get out of Korea. The State est 
then offered to see the written message from Korea; and the writer 
has in his possession a note from the Secretary of State saying thet 
the message is “too late.” It was there 48 hours before Presidest 
Roosevelt took action and he knew its contents, for one of his secre 
taries at the White House told me so with his own lips. 

When that written message was handed to the Secretary of Sta 
he leaned over the table and said to the envoy of the E 7 "Be 

ou want us to get into trouble with Japan?” This said = 
Roosevelt's Secretary of State; and it shows the cowardly state «t 
mind to which the administration was reduced by the distant poss 
bility of a clash with Japan. We did not dare to assert our treaty 
siguis nor live up to our treaty obligations. 
last person in the world to complain of international timidity 
Roosevelt, 


is Theodore 
Homer B. HULBERT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois [Me 
Lrewts] has been recognized. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, my only observation was to be 
addressed to the Senator from Missouri, but the Senator from 
Missouri having concluded his address 

Mr. REED. I did not intend to yield the floor if the Senator 
from Illinois desired to ask me a question or to make any com 
ment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention ef 
the Senator from Missouri to a feature of this subject that E 
feel at this time should be considered; that is, that there seenss 
to be a misapprehension as to our having signed any treaty at 
The Hague which involved us at all to maintain the neutrality 
of Belgium. The statement is constantly made by Col. Roose 
velt, however, altogether under a misapprehension of the fact. 
There is no agreement and there never has been any agreement 
made by this Government concerning maintenance by us of the 
neutrality of Belgium. There has been no signature of ths 
Government, no exercise of any agency on the part of this Goe- 
ernment at any time or at any place concerning the maintenine 
of the neutrality of Belgium. 

Col. Roosevelt himself has made the open statement—and cor- 
rectly—that there was no obligation of the United States to enter 
into any conflict whatever touching the maintenance of the nes- 
trality of Belgium. He contends, however, that our interpost- 
tion should have been based upon the moral ground. 

I simply wish to introduce this suggestion, not that I coii 
fortify so able an address as that which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Rxxp] has made nor add to the very 
pertinent suggestion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomrrene}, 
but to clarify history and to have it now understood that there 
never was and is not now in existence any compact by this 
Government respecting the neutrality of Belgium. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know of no one in the United 
States who denies the fact that prosperity exists in the United 
States, and I know of no one, Democrat or Republican, who 
does not know the reason of that prosperity. I was very much 
surprised to hear the remarks made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] in which he claimed that the war in 
Europe had nothing to do with the prosperity existing in this 
country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me te 
read him what I said. Of course, if the Senator wants to 
fight a straw man and set him up himself, well and good, but 
I did not make that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator state what 
he did say. 

Mr. REED. I will find it and read it to the Senator, as E 
read it from manuscript. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator made a statement to that effeet 
not only in one place but in two or three places. 

Mr. REED. Oh. I made it in one place. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know the Senator did, and he also 
made it more than once, The Senator further stated that the 
exportation of munitions of war only amounted to 6 per cent ef 
our exportations. 
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Mr. REED. I will read the Senator what I did say: 


1 frankly concede that in seeking to arrive at the cause of the present 
unparalleled prosperity the Influence of the European war must be 
taken inte account. 

But I confidently assert: 

I. That but for the wise legislation and administration of the Demo- 
cratic Party the war would have engulfed our country in the most 
Gevastating panic of history. 

Il. That it is solely because of wise Democratic legislation and 
AE EOE we are able to embrace the opportunities afforded by 

Those are the propositions I made; those are the propositions 
I proved; and those are the propositions that no amount of ful- 
mination will wipe cut. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I will allow the statement which has 
just been read by the Senator to speak for itself, and let those 
who read his speech judge as to what he meant by the many 
statements mace by him. 

Mr. President, the greater part of the Senator’s speech was de- 
signed to impress the people of this country with the idea that 
it was the laws that had been passed by the Democratic Party 
which had brought to this country the prosperity we have to-day. 
The Senator said that of our exports but 6 per cent were munl- 
tious of war. Why, Mr. President, an editorial in the New York 
Times, a Democratic paper, only the other day made the state- 
ment that three-quarters of our $4,000,000,000 of exports is war 
trade. Our exports were not $6,000,000,000, as the Senator 
stated; they were a little over $4,000,000,000, which is an im- 
mene trade. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, I wish the Senator would 
talk about something I said and not something he imagines I 
said. I never said our exports were $6,000,000,000. I quoted the 
exact figures. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say, then, if the Senator will turn to the 
statement that he made and will read it, as he did before, he 
will find that he said our export trade was $6,000,000.000. I do 
not expect to speak more than five minutes, and if the Senator 
will let me conclude I will be very much obliged. 

Mr. REED. I will apologize to the Senator for having in- 
terrupted him 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator need not do so. 

Mr. REED. I assumed the Senator wanted to speak accu- 
rately about what I had said and not about something he had 
misunderstood. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to speak accurately, and I will ask 
the Senator to refer to what he said. 1 think the Senator 
said our experts were $6,000,000. I may be mistaken 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Utah just made 
a mistake when he said $6,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said $6,000,000,000, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I heard what the Senator said. 
He said “six million dollars.” 

Mr. SMOOT. All I know is that I intended to say “billion.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It did not reach our ears as “billion,” 
and nobody on this side heard anything but “ million,” and 
that is what the Senator said, no matter what he intended to 
say. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Georgia may know better 
whut I said than I do myself, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgiu. I listened to what the Senator said, 
and I know what he said. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I think it is proper 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me to set him right? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. REED. I have a table right bere. It has been checked 
over by the department, and is absolutely accurate. I read 
from it. I said that our total foreign business was $6,531,- 
683.446. I said I bave a table showing the exports and im- 
ports which I will not take the time to read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Just a moment—and that table shows 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s figures are perfectly correct, if 
the imports are inchided with the exports. 

Mr. REED. I did take them both, and I told the Senator that 
the exports and imports were set out and that I was giving the 
trade total. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may have skipped over the import 
part of the table in his reading. 

Mr. REED. No; I did not skip anything. I was reading 
froin a manuscript. : 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes no difference so far as that is con- 


cerned. Everybody knows that the exportations of this country 
have been unparalieled in the history of the country, and every- 

. body knows the great majority of those exportations are made 
up of munitions of war and articles that are purchased on ac- 
count of the war. 


I thought I would call attention, Mr. President, and that this 
would be a very appropriate time to do so, to the remarks of 
the Senator from Missouri, made on January 5, 1916, found in 
column 2 of page 584 of the Concressionat Recorp, where he 
was opposing a bill to place an embargo on munitions of war. 
Among other things, the Senator said: 

Enforce such a doctrine and the price of every horse and mule in 
America will fall to about 50 per cent of its value; likewlse cattle and 
hogs will go to about 50 per cept of their value; all the products of 
our farms and mines and factories will go to about 50 per cent of their 
value; and this country will be engulfed in a financial and industrial 
catastrophe such as the world has never seen. 

That was the opinion of the Senator from Missouri on Janu- 
ary 5, 1916. If an embargo on munitions of war was in force 
I have no doubt, Mr. President, that the statement made on 
January 5 by the Senator would be correct. There is no one 
who does not know that the prices that the farmer is receiving 
for his wheat and his other products are exceedingly high and 
the result of the war, and if our Democratic friends think they 
can mislead the American people by claiming that the present 
prosperity is due to the tariff law, or any other law passed by 
this administration, they are going to be awfully deceived. 

Statistics compiled by the present administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce show that we were enjoying industrial 
prosperity at the time the Democratic administration came into 
power. The statistics are confirmed by such commercial insti- 
tutions as Bradstreet's Review. They are confirmed by the rec- 
ord of railroads, banks, and manufacturing institutions. Those 


-records also conclusively show that we suffered a decline which 


grew into a deplorable industrial depression in the 10 months 
which followed the enactment of the Democratic tariff law. By 
the enactment of that law our markets were throw open to for- 
eign competitors; our productive industries were curtailed; and 
our exports consequently reduced. 

The outbreak of the war was what gave us a new market for 
our commodities and cut off the competition which was rapidly 
bringing us to industrial ruin. 

Mr. President, before this debate ends I am going to call the 
attention of the Senate to the figures that will prove it without 
any question of doubt. 

In that brief statement by the Democratic Senator from Mis- 
souri we have confirmation of what the Republican Party has 
asserted, that our partially restored prosperity has been due 
entirely to the war in Europe. If placing an embargo on ex- 
ports of horses and mules would cut the value of every horse 
and mule in America 50 per cent; if such an embargo would 
have the same effect on the value of cattle and horses; and if 
all the products of our farms and mills and factories would go 
to about 50 per cent of their value; and if this country would 
be engulfed in a financial and industrial catastrophe such as the 
world has never seen, then the conclusion is inevitable that our 
abnormal industrial situation is due entirely to the war in 
Europe. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, the New York Times says 
that three-fourths of our $4,000,000,000 of exports is war trade. 
Secretary Redfield and his echoes try to make the public be- 
lieve that only a small percentage of the exports, those con- 
fined largely to explosives, are the result of war. That is a 
ridiculous statement and fools no one of sense. But the fact 
that three-quarters of the exports are the result of the war, 
according to the Times, indicates the great change that will 
take place when the war ends. Our trade with some other 
countries than those engaged in the war has been increased 
as the result of that struggle. The Senator from Missouri re- 
ferred to the immense increase of our exports to neutral coun- 
tries, and I want to take just a few moments to call attention 
to some of the results of the war, and also the results of our 
exportations and importations to and from some of the neutral 
counties; in fact, I may say, the principal ones. 

Our exports to Denmark for the 11 months ending with May 
of this year were in value 851.449.681. Last year they were 
over $75,000,000; but in 1914, before the war began, for the 
fiscal year they were only a little over $14.000,000, showing 
that the increase is altogether due to the war. The imports 
for the three years from Denmark varied only a few thousand 
dollars, being a little over $3,000,000 each year. 

We sent over $32,000,000 worth of exports to Greece in the 
last fiscal year; but for the fiscal year 1914, before the war 
began, we sent only about $1,000,000 worth. 

Exports to Italy have more than quadrupled since the war 
began, but imports from that country remain about the same. 

Exports to Norway have increased six times over since 1914, 
but imports from that country have declined, thus showing the 
effects of the war trade. 

The imports that came to this country before the war have 
been defiected in part to the nations at war. Exports to Por- 
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tugal were three times greater last year than in 1914. To 
Russia in Europe they jumped from $28,000,000 in 1914 for the 
11 months to $175,000,000 for the 11 months of the last fiscal 
year, To France the increase was from $152,000,000 to $555,- 
090,000. To Spain the increase was from $28,000,000 to $46,- 
6 5,0000. To the United Kingdom the exports increased from 
$557,000,000 to $1,352,000,000. The Senator from Missouri 
called attention to the fact that our exports to Germany have 
detreased from $550,000,000 to some $14,000,000, claiming that 
the new financial system of our Government was the cause of 
that change in our exports not bringing on a panic in this 
country; whereas to the United Kingdom alone our exporta- 
tions increased from $557,000,000 to $1,352,000,000. That will 
give a fair idea of what the war has done for our export trade. 

As to Central America, what do we find the conditions to be? 
To Central American countries our exports in 1915 were less 
by over $5,000,000 than in 1914, and were only $3,000,000 more 
in the last fiscal year. That is a part of the world where our 
trade, relieved to a large extent from European competition, 
should have shown a vast increase; but the fact that it does 
not do so, while imports from those countries have increased 
about $7,000,000, shows the absurdity of the statement put 
forward by Secretary Redfield in regard to exports, 

Tn the same way, to the British West Indies the exports in 
1915 were much less than in 1914, and show only a small in- 
crease in the last fiscal year. Exports to Cuba and other West 
India Islands other than British islands increased some $59,- 
000,000, while the imports from these islands increased over 
$90,000,000. Exports to Argentina increased some $16,000,000, 
but the imports from that country increased $60,000,000. Ex- 
ports to Brazil last year were some $8,000,000 more than in 
1914, but the imports from that country were $25,000,000 more, 
and the total of imports was nearly four times as much as the 
exports to that country. All admit, Mr. President, that our 
exports have wonderfully increased, and all must admit that 
our imports have also increased. 

The imports for the last fiscal year amounted to $2,197,883,- 
510, and if there had been paid the same average rate of duty 
ns was paid on imports for the year ending June 80, 1913, 
under Republican laws—namely, 18 per cent—the amount col- 
lected would have been $395,619,031 instead of $211,866,222, 
the amount collected under the Underwood law, or a gain to 
the Treasury of the United States of $183,752,809. This addi- 


tional amount collected from customs, with the saving of the 


unnecessary and extrayagant appropriations of at least $150,- 
000,000 in this year’s legislation, which should and could have 
been saved by the Government, would have amounted to $333,- 
752,809—a sufficient amount to meet the unjust taxes imposed 
upon the people by the pending revenue bill. And I might 
proceed, Mr. President, to call attention not only to this year 
but to every year of this administration, but I will not take the 
time—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to conclude, Mr. President, by saying 
this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a Senator, there is not a Repre- 
sentative, there is not a citizen of the United States, I care 
not what his political affiliations may be, who does not know 
that our exportations have been brought about by the wicked, 
unjustifiable, cruel war in Europe. God grant that the Repub- 
lican Party will never have to rely for prosperity in this country 
upon a war such as is raging in Europe to-day. If it had not been 
for the war, Mr. President, and if trade conditions had con- 
tinued as they were during the four months preceding the out- 
break of the war, no law in this country—unless it were a tariff 
law protecting the industries of this country—would have saved 
the country from a panic. 

For the four months preceding the war there was a trade 
balance against the United States of nearly $200,000,000. How 
many more such periods of four months would have passed until 
a great majority of our industries would have been wrecked, the 
wheels of industry would have been stopped, and millions of men 
would have been out of employment? In fact, Mr. President, 
there is no question but that in April, May, June, and July 
before the war there were at least 3,000,000 men out of employ- 
ment in this country. You could hardly pick up a paper in any 
of the great cities of the country but that attention was called 
to the fact, and named, through the committees appointed, the 
number of men that were seeking employment. Assistance was 
being asked. I say to my friends upon the other side that if it 
had not been for this war this country would have suffered dis- 


tress and financial ruin such as we have seldom seen in this 
country or any other. 

Mr. JONES obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. For a question; yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah whether he does not recognize that the enormous increase 
in the building permits issued in the 108 leading cities of the 
Union is not due to any war conditions? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, I do not recognize any such 
thing, for it is not so. With n $2,000,000,000 balance of trade 
in our favor, and if our exports continue as they are for a few 
years longer most of the money of the world will be controlled 
by America, and there is no law of business that can prevent it. 
Mr. President, you can not have one line of business prosperous 
without its affecting other lines of business in the country, and 
you can not export $4,000,000,000 and only import $2,000,000,000 
without the balance of trade in our favor being $2,000,000,000; 
and that means that foreigners must either send us the gold or 
send back the securities of this country held by them, or make 
obligations to this country for the difference. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the statement which the 
Senator has made may be very extreme in its nature, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is very difficult to show any relation between 
the European war and the building boom that is existing through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator has not, 

Mr. JONES. I think I have the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Utah sat down. He 
would not yield to me while he had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor, and yielded to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JONES. I think I will resume the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor and yielded to the Senator from Colorado. He de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator wants to ask a question, I will 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to read just a 
few statistics which it seems to me ought to convince anybody 
that prosperity is here, and not only here but that it is not 
caused by the war. Of course there have been some accelera- 
tion caused by the sale of munitions; there is no doubt about 
that; but to attribute all of the prosperity conditions that exist 
in this country to the existence of a war in Europe it seems to 
me would be absolutely absurd. The fact that the 108 principal 
cities of the Union, scattered over the country from one end to 
the other, had an increase in their building operations of from 
24 to 32 per cent this year over last year and a still greater 
increase over the conditions of 1914 seems to me to be conclusive 
proof of my statement. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that the building permits of the 108 leading cities of the Union 
for May, 1916, were $113,904,515, as compared with $86,469,129 
for May, 1915. That is an increase of 32 per cent. How it can 
be charged that that is due to the fact that somebody sold some 
munitions of war to Europe, especially when we have been send- 
ing millions and millions of dollars over there to buy their bonds, 
I do not understand. It does not scem to me that the Senator's 
position is at all logical. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask how long the Senator from Colo- 
rado expects to proceed with this? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will quote just one more set of figures. 

Mr. JONES. Then I will yield to the Senator; but I hope the 
Senator from Utah will simply allow the Senator from Colorado 
to get his figures in here. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I want to ask the Senator is this 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Utah can not convince the 
Senator from Colorado and that Senator can not conyince the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator admits that this vast amount of 
money is made ont of munitions of war. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not all of it; no. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator admits, however, that a vast 
amount of money has come to this country in payment for these 
munitions of war. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, some of it has. There is no doubt 
about that, and there is no doubt that that is an element which 
enters into the fact of prosperity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, what will they do with the money? Will 
they keep it in their pockets? Will they bury it? Or will they 
invest it and erect buildings? Anybody knows that they will 
invest it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, Mr. President, the principal thing 
that they have been doing is simply increasing the munition 
plants and putting their money into them; but when people go 
out to Salt Lake City, Utah, or Denver, Colo., and put in money 
in the way of building there to such an extent that the build- 
ing returns show that there was nearly 100 per cent Increase in 
Denyer recently, it seems to me to be quite plain that it hus only 
a very remote connection with the question of whether or not 
money has been paid to munition factories of this country. 

Now. let me quote some figures and then I will close. We find 
that for the five months of 1916, beginning with January 1 and 
closing with June 1, the building permits issued in the 108 prin- 
cipal cities of the United States amounted to $393,018.536 as 
against $317,373.988 for the corresponding period last year, or 
an increase of 24 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought it would be more than that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And when you take into consideration the 
fact that the returns of the bank clearings of the various cities 
in the Union showed an increase last week of from 7 per cent 
to 69 per cent in every city in the Union except Albany, N. Y., 
it demonstrates that this prosperity is not confined to the At- 
lantic coast, where the munition factories are, but is scattered 
throughout the entire country where commerce and great in- 
dustries exist. ; 

I thank the Senator from Washington for his courtesy. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator just let me 
ask consent to have an article printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have here an article from the New York 
World, which is generally supposed to be advocating the re- 
election of Mr. Wilson, entitled “The cause of prosperity: 
Record-breaking profits of war have made the United States 
rich.“ I should like to have it read, but I do not want to im- 
pose on the courtesy of the Senator from Washington, so I will 
ask to have it put in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, of course, we 
have to object to these unless they are read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator let it be read, then? It 
will take only a minute. 

Mr. JONES. I understand the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Saira] has something he wants to put in, too. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we had better let them both 
go in without stopping to read them. I wanted to put in the 
Record, in connection with the speech of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr REED], the 10 questions which the newspaper men 
propounded to Hon. Charles E. Hughes, but if we have got to 
stop to read them I will not do so. 

Mr. JONES. I do not want them to go in as a part of my 


speech. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Washington has 
been so courteous in yielding that I would not read them if he 
would let me. 

Mr. PENROSE. That does not pertain to the discussion; but 
mine is pertinent to the discussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is entirely pertinent to the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr, PENROSE. Anything is pertinent, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, I think, is wise enough to know 
that no newspaper men, 10 or otherwise, or anyone else, can ask 
Goy. Hughes questions that he is to take up all of his time in 
the campaign with answering. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, I did not say that he was to 
take up all of his time. 

Mr. SMOOT. You can not place Mr. Hughes on the defensive. 
He is not going to be placed there; and as long as you people 
are on the defensive, we are going to keep you there. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We will see about that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am not surprised that the Senator from Utah is sen- 
sitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not sensitive at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will not take up the time of the 
Senator from Washington, though. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in view of the request of the 
Senator from Washington, and with the further statement that 
it is not to establish a precedent to be hereafter followed, I 
have no objection to putting them both in. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is granted, then. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And mine, too? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia also 
requests to have certain matter put in the Rxconb. Without ob- 
jection, that will be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I agree with the Senator from Utah 
that it is not good practice, but I did not want to interrupt the 
Senator from Washington to read these questions. 

The matter submitted by Mr. Penrose is as follows: 


[From the New York World.] 


THE CAUSE OF PROSPERITY—RECORD-BREAKING PROFITS OF WAR HAVB 
MADE THE UXITED STATES RICH. 


The lo-French loan of $500,000,000 floatcd in this market a year 
ag wove a wholly on the joint gredit of the two Governments, and the 
Proceeds were causally divided between them. The present additional 

ritish borrowing of $250,000,000, like the recent additional French 
borrowing of $100,000,000, is further protected by collateral security 
of American and Canadian stocks and bonds and the bonds of a number 
N Governments of a market value 20 per cent in excess of the 

This brings the total British war borrowings in the American mar 
up to $500,000,000. Canada's borrowings here since the war 3 
total $120,000.000. Some $430,000,000 has been loaned to. France, 
$260,000,060 to Russia, $25,000.600 to Italy, $10,000,000 to Germany 
and $27,000,000 to neutral European countries, The grand total of 
European war loans in this market to date is $1,422,000,000. í 

Since January 1, 1915, we have sold abroad $2.972,000,000 more of 
merchandise than we have bought abroad, We have so far received in 
88 for this amarme trade balance these foreign eyidences of 
debt to the amount of $1,422,000.000. we bare received in ld a 
net sum of over $600,000.000. There accordingly remains to July 1 
last, an unsettl balance of $950,000,000, which probably in most 
Rere in the open market during thet {ime aäditloäst 5 dhe ities sold 

ng . 0 
amounts sold before the war broke out. * 
Our net foreign debt two and a half years ago was around $5,000,- 
F It can not be half tbat figure to-day. and the balance is 
melting away rapidly under the continuing vast excess of exports. So 
swift a rise of the Nation from a debtor to a creditor position would be 
beyond all belief were not the facts so clearly beyond d spute. 


The matter submitted by Mr. Sarra of Georgia is as follows: 


G. O. P. NOMINEE ASKED TO Make POSITION -CLEAR—PROFESS 
WRITERS ADDRESS OPEN LETTER TO MR. HUGHES AND 5 55 etme 
fe al pa ao 88 ANSWERS ARE REQUESTED 

E Has Nor . 
„ A SINGLE CONSTRUCTIVE 
53 ; NEw YORK, August 2. 
alf of a committee of distinguished American writers, the 
executive group of which met to-day at the Hotel eorge 
Creel gave out the following open lettet: = 7 ot! Biltmore, G 
To the Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES: 


The professional writers who sign this letter have small in 
parties but a very deep interest in democracy. It is our ho * 
a 67 9 amis in hora promotion of bonest edu- 
onal discussion in order undamental issues may deci 
in prejudice and ignorance. = ee Oe go 


WILSON’S BELIEFS KNOWN. 


Mr. Wilson's beliefs have been expressed in law and in declared poli- 
a ss —— 8 open record ody aes he may be judged. ise 
ce no unless you you make ally speci 
ment of pu and convictions. s sabre Js aim ice 
Without intent to offend, we feel justified in charging that in no 
sos 9 W aged ca tg you filed Ta bona caeai 0 doneari nor 
ave you e a single constructive suggestion. n 
without value; blanket criticism is worthless, 5 


SPECIFIC STATEMENT ASKED, 


What we desire to know, what it is fair that the electorate 
know, are the exact details of your disagreement with President Wine 
What has be done that Pee would not have done, and what has he 
failed to do that you would have done or propose to do? Honesty and 
patriotism demand that you put yourself upon record in such manner 
as to permit people to judge you as they are now able to judge President 
wT Would you bave Sled inst 
Would you have instant protest against the invasion of — 
gium and backed up that protest with the United States Navy? “= 
2. It is arrant nonsense to talk about action that would have pre- 
vented the Lusitania tragedy. The vague a ment did not appear 
until shortly before the hour of sailing. The occurrence was one of 
these things that civilization has made the weld rd as incredible, 
The only honest question is this: Wou'd you have broken relatious with 
e urard upon Congress an embargo upo 
. Would you have u upon ngress an m the shi 
t of munitions to the allies? go * 
4. Would you urge universal compulsory military service? 


QUESTIONED AS TO HUERTA. 


5. You are frank in stating that Huerta's m .als were of no concern 
to America. Does this mean that you would bave rec enized tluerta? 
1 ea matters stand to-day, would you be in favor of intervening in 

exico 

7. Does your attack upon the Wilson shipping bill mean that you are 
in favor of ship subsidies? z 

8. You speak enthusiastically of the rights of the worker. Does this 
imply that you indorse the n antitrust law and the seaman's 
bill, or will you urge their repeal 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE Law. 

9. What are your fic complaints against the Federal reserve law? 

10. As governor of New Yor ou 3 the income-tax amend- 
ment. Does this antagonism persist? you or do you not believe 
in baying 8 preparedness out of a tax on incomes, inheritances, and 
m ons 
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We a with you that it is a “ critical period "—by far too critical 
indeed for candidates to talk in terms of office secking rather than in 
the a le, 8 language of definite Americanism. 

es ully, 

Peamuel Hopkins Adams, Ray Stannard Baker, Ellis Parker 
Butler, L. Ames Brown, Dante Barton, Irvin Cobb, Wads- 
worth Camp J. O'Hara Co: ve, Stoughton Cooley, 
William L. Chenery, Geor 1, James Forbes, Fred- 
erick C. Howe, Gilson Gardner, Frederick Stuart Greene, 
Oliver Herford, Prof. Louis Johnson, Richard Lloyd 
Jones, Peter D. Kyne, Percy MacKaye, A. J. McKelway, 
Basil Manley, Meridith Nichoison, Albert Jay Nock, Har- 
vey J. O'Higgins, Charles Johnson Post, Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, William McLeod Raine, Boardman Robinson, 
John Reed, Ople Reed, Edgar Selwyn, William Leavitt 
Stoddard, Lincoln Steffins, Augustus Thomas, Frank 
Vrooman, George West. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington will permit me, I will say that I should like very much, 
indeed, to reply to some of the statements made by the Senator 
from Utah, which to my mind are the most remarkable and 
the most reckless that I have heard since I have been in the 
United States Senate, but, of course, I am not going to trespass 
upon the time of the Senator from Washington if he desires to 
go on with his speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have an opportunity to do it, 
I am sure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will have an opportunity to do it, ‘and 
I will do it, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I imagine there will be abun- 
dance of opportunity while we are here to meet all these things, 
or try to meet them all. 

I want to say that I owe an apology to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen]. When I sought recognition from the 
Chair a while ago I did not know that he had given notice of 
his intention to address the Senate at the close of the routine 
morning business. If I had known that, I would not have 
sought recognition at all, so I apologize to the Senator for my 
apparent attempt to get In at that time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the apology is quite unnecessary, 
because I know the Senator is incapable of doing anything 
which would be unkind or impolite. 

Mr. JONES. That is very kind of the Senator. I assure the 
Senator I did not want to be. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

S. 6561. An uct providing for the sale at public auction of 
all unsold suburban lots not reserved for public purposes in 
the Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for the 
issuance of patents for those previously sold under the act of 
May 2, 1906, on the payment of the price at which the said lots 
were reappraised under said act without further condition or 
delay; and 

S. 6839. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment of 
schools therein, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6914) to amend sec- 
tion 82, chapter 231, of the act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5987) to amend subsection 11 of section 8244, Re- 
vised Statutes, with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 18391) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 5108. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lease to Charlestown-Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip 
or parcel of land owned by the United States Government on 
the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia; 

S. 5496. An act to amend sections 5 and 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908; 

S. 6369. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 


S. 6870. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 6497. An act for the relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum; 

H. R. 600. An act to validate title to the town site of McCabe, 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 10251. An act authorizing the Kansas City & Memphis 
Railway & Bridge Co. to make settlement with Crittenden 
County, Ark., and for other purposes; 


H. N. 18835. An act to authorize the county commissioners of 


Aitkin County, Minn., and the town board of Logan Township, 
in said county and said State, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River on the line between sections 26 and 27, town- 
ship 49 north, range 25 west, fourth principal meridian ; 

H. R. 13926. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, 
and marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 8, 1915, so as to provide for 
terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, S. C.; 

H. R. 17375. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910; and 

H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution proposing to amend section 
2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


DEALERS IN TOBACCO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5987) to 
amend subsection 11 of section 8244, Revised Statutes, whieh 
was, in line 5, after “ following: “, to strike out all down to and 
including “ peddlers,” in line 9, and insert: “ Provided, That 
manufacturers of, jobbers and wholesale dealers in, manufac- 
tured tobacco, snuff, cigars, and cigarettes, and the agents or 
salesmen of such manufacturers, jobbers, and wholesale dealers, 
traveling from place to place, in the town or through the coun- 
try, and selling and delivering or offering to sell and deliver 
such products only to dealers, shall not be construed to be 
peddlers.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RIGHTS OF FOREIGN-BORN AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on July 25, 1916, I introduced in 
the Senate the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate copies of all orders issued by his depart- 
ment during the last three years directing the nonemployment of or 
discriminating between citizens of the United States in connection with 
the work, activities, and projects carried on by his department. 

This resolution passed the Senate July 29 and was at once 
transmitted to the Secretary of War. Surely there have not 
been many orders issued covered by the resolution and such 
orders as have been issued must have been very short, yet 
almost a month has elapsed and no report has been sent to the 
Senate. The Secretary of War is probably too busy campaign- 
ing on behalf of this administration to discharge public busi- 
555 und comply with the request of the Senate of the United 

tates. 

It may be, however, it is not desired that this report should 
come to the Senate before the adjournment of Congress for rea- 
sons that are apparent to all. I have waited patiently, hoping 
that this report would come in. I have decided to wait no 
longer and shall state to the Senate my reasons for introducing 
this resolution, and I trust the people of the country will take 
note of what has been done by an administration which has so 
vociferously spoken for an unalloyed Americanism. No polit- 
ical issue ought to arise over patriotism or Americanism. 
The Democrats are as patriotic as Republicans, They are as 
truly American as Republicans. A mistaken course or policy, 
however, is no less disastrous because those who urge it are 
patriotic. The promotion of an intense, unified Americanism 
can be an issue when its attainment is made impossible by the 
blundering of the administration, however good its intentions, 
and freely conceding the patriotic motives and purposes of the 
Democratic Party we can justly denounce its conduct and 
policies as injurious to the Nation, derogative of its interests, 
and subversive of united and supreme Americanism. 

All denounce any American that places the interests of the 
United States secondary to the interests of any other nation, 
everybody appeals for and insists upon a united Americanism. 
The last two years have been a great test of our Americanism. 
Ours is a complex citizenship. We have been the greutest citi- 
zenship melting pot in the world, From the nations at war 
have been coming to our shores for years thousands of their 
citizens, They have renounced their allegiance to the land of 
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their birth and have declared their allegiance to our flag and 
our institutions and have become American citizens. 

These citizens, however, must still look with love and affec- 
tion toward their native land. It would be inhuman to do 
otherwise. The ties of friendship and kindred must still stir 
their hearts. “The mystic chords of memory stretch” from 
millions of human hearts and hearthstones of this land of 
peace to the bloody battle fields of Europe, and sorrow and 
anguish fill many an American home for loved ones and kindred 
who have passed away in the carnage of battles. 

This, Mr. President, we can concede without reflecting upon 
their American allegiance, and we should concede it and we 
should consider it in times like these. 

To these citizens, as well as to those native born, the United 
States should be first, and its flag should be the only flag to 
which any part of their allegiance is given. Some seem to treat 
this as a new thought and a new sentiment. There are those 
in high places who have seized upon it as if it were a sentiment 
new and original. They seem to have discovered quite sud- 
denly that it is necessary to proclaim their unalloyed Ameri- 
canism, and they have insinuated that there are American citi- 
zens who are not supremely patriotic and who are not animated 
by an undivided Americanism. They fail to comprehend that 
from the time of our birth as a Nation there has been underlying 
our whole life and activity an earnest and intense patriotism 
for our country and its institutions, and a supreme belief and 
trust in its destiny, and that this sentiment is as truly alive in 
peace as in war and can be depended upon to manifest itself 
in any hour of need. 

In 1886, at a Fourth of July celebration at Decatur, IIL, I 
made a speech in which I appealed for an intense Americanism 
and for a whole-hearted patriotism on the part of those who may 
be given the rights of American citizenship. I was only giving 
expression to the feeling that lies down deep in the heart of the 
ordinary American citizen. I then said: 

American citizenship is a priceless heritage, bought by the blood and 
suffering of our forefathers and preserved by the courage, sacrifices, 
and lives of our fathers. It was the dream of the ancients, the ho 
of the Middle Ages, and the acme of the present. Conceived in the 
persecutions of the centuries, born out of the sacrifices and sufferings of 
the revolution, and preserved by the blood, sacrifices, and courage of 
the Civil War, 1t is more priceless than was the Roman toga to 


Roman citizen. Those who seek this priceless heritage now should 
fully realize and understand what it means. They should know: 
“What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.” 

When we invest them with American citizenship, we do not ask 
them to forget their fatherland or their motherland. We do not ask 
them to love their native land less, but we do ask, and we have a 
right to insist, that they love the country of their adoption more. We 
do ask thåt they make the United States and its interests supreme, and 
we insist that they pay no allegiance to any other flag than our ng: 
This is a great country, a powerful country, a vast country, but it is 
not great enough, it is not strong enough, it is not broad enough to sus- 
tain any other flag than the Stars and Stripes or any other citizenship 
than a purely American citizenship. 


Those have ever been aud are my sentiments. There may be 
some in our midst who are not animated by this spirit. They are 
few and they are not confined to any one previous nationality. 
The great majority of our foreign-born citizens are undiluted 
Americans, notwithstanding their hearts may be touched by 
intimate ties from the homes and battle fields of Europe. They 
have shown their devotion to our country and our flag upon the 
battle fields of the Republic and their courage has been sur- 
passed by none. 

The true conception of Americanism and American citizen- 
ship, and the real sentiments of the great mass of our citizens, 
whether of native or foreign birth, were aptly and eloquently 
expressed by Dr, ©. J. Hexamer in his Flag Day address June 
14, 1916, at the Betsy Ross house in Philadelphia. It is short. 
Iam going to read it. It will do us all good: 

We Americans haye experienced much and some of us have endured 
much within the last two years, and, as experience is the best teacher, 
we have all learned many important lessons since the outbreak of the 
terrible war in Europe. ore or less, the whole world is afflicted and 
suffers. Our own beloved country has at times not been spared intense 
anxlety, and human sympathies have been aro’ „ pulling at the very 
heartstrings of many of our citizens. Every one of the nations in 
3 conflict has relatives living among us, and whether they are 
here in large or small numbers, whether they ay a modest spheres in 
our national life or whether they hold influential and powerful posi- 
tions, makes no difference to a true Republican, for every true Ameri- 
can's creed is that all men are born free and equal. By becoming an 
American citizen a man becomes our brother and everyone of us should 
feel that he is the peer of any potentate on earth. To me to be an 
American citizen, freely exercising the right of free speech and action 
gladly shouldering all the responsibilities to make this a greater an 

tter Nation, is the proudest title any man or woman can acquire in 
all the world. No matter to whom we American citizens are-related or 
from which nationality our ancestors sprang, we have a pener right 
to be proud of the achievements of men of our blood, the part they 
played in furthering civilization, and what they did in the upbuilding 
of the American Nation. We Americans should respect every other 
American citizen, whatever his racial extraction. Since the founding 


of our Republic we have lived peaceably side by side, and so we should 
continue in the future, for this has n the secret of our national 
strength; we have all contributed to the “melting pot the best that 
was in our ancestral races and we should continue to do so. Our Con- 
stitution grants us, and our stands for, the inalienable right of 
each American, regardless of racial derivation, creed, or color, to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. A stranger now coming to our 
shores night gain the impression that Old Glory no longer waves over 
a united American people. A sane statesman endowed with calm judi- 
cial 8 a few days ago said: 

flag means more than association and reward. It is the 
symbol of our national unity, our national endeavor, our national aspi- 
ration. It tells you of the struggle for independence, of union pre- 
served, of liberty and union one and inseparable, of the sacrifices of 
brave men and women to whom the ideals and honor of this Nation 
have been dearer than life. It ks of equal rights, of the inspira- 
tion of free institutions exemplified and dicated, of liberty under 
law intelligently conceived and impartially administered. There is not 
a thread in it but scorns self-ind ce, weakness, and rapacity. It is 
eloquent of our common interests—outweighing all divergences of 
opinion—and of our common destiny.” 

ll Americans proud of Old Glory and all that for which it stands 
to-day celebrate Flay Day.’ Those of us of German birth or extrac- 
tion are happy in the knowledge of loyalty and devotion proved upon 
hundreds o ttle fields and thousands of civic contests by the men of 
our blood since the birth of our Nation to the present day. Our record 
stands forth proudly and confidently against the attacks of our tra- 
ducers. We have always as American citizens proved our good citizen- 
ship and we and our ancestors in this country have been an honor to 
the Nation, True Americanism knows no distinction of race or 
and does not take sides with any foreign nation. It demands a true 
neutrality solely for the defense of American rights and in the best 
interest of the United States against any ession, from whichever 
side it may come. It follows faithfully and loyally where our flag 
leads. But those who by one or the other motive are pointing to some 
of their fellow citizens, insinuating that because they are of a birth or 


an extraction other than themselves they are therefore of a distinct 


up, and acclaim them deserters to their country's flag, are commit- 
ing a crime against the life of our —.— politic and are shaking the 
very foundations upon which our Republic rests. The embers of mis- 
trust and hate which they, knowingly or ignorantly, tried to blow into 
flames shall, however, be extinguished by the.good sense of the American 
people—the plain, the common, people, to whom Lincoln once appealed, 
not in vain, to preserve our Nation. Let us all honestly endeavor to 
live in peace and harmony, all of us striving with every fiber within us 
to serve our Nation, 


“ One flag, one land, one heart, one hand— 
Our Nation evermore.” 

Mr. President, while we have the right to insist upon an un- 
divided allegiance and an undiluted Americanism on the part 
of those who have had American citizenship conferred upon 
them, do they not have the right to be treated by the Govern- 
ment as American citizens in the fullest sense of the word? 
Are they not entitled to be accorded by the Government every 
right given them under the Constitution? While they should 
be undiluted Americans, the recognition of their rights as Amer- 
ican citizens on the part of the Government should also be undi- 
luted. Can anyone deny this? 

Their rights and privileges should be sacredly preserved, pro- 
tected, and recognized by the Nation that they have sworn to 
protect. We should be careful in bestowing American citizen- 
ship, but when it is bestowed there should be no distinction be- 
tween American citizens, except those distinctly made in the 
Constitution itself. Nothing will do more to produce a divided 
allegiance, nothing will do more to cause a really dangerous 
hyphenated Americanism, nothing will do more to destroy, 
weaken, and suppress a real, genuine, and undivided American- 
ism than the withholding of the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
ean citizenship by the Government as represented by those in 
authority. 

Mr. President, this administration has repeatedly vigorously 
denounced hyphenated Americans; it has made the charge that 
there are those in our midst who, as individuals or through 
organizations, would injure our country to promote the inter- 
ests of another nation. 

This may be true; but if there are such, they should be named 
and proper punishment should be meted outtothem. Evenso, this 
administration has done more to destroy an undivided American- 
ism, it has done more to belittle American citizenship, and it 
has done more to justify hyphenated Americanism than any 
other agency. It has denied to American citizens the rights and 
privileges guaranteed them under the Constitution purely on 
account of their nativity. It has diluted Americanism and has 
made American citizenship mean to one man one thing and to 
another something else. It has changed the meaning of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and by its acts has declared that American 
citizenship is not of the priceless character claimed for it. 
American citizenship should mean exactly the same thing to 
every citizen, whether inherited or whether conferred. It should 
mean the same thing to every other American citizen that it 
means to you and me. Treatment of Americans abroad has 
brought the blush of shame to every loyal citizen. 

Americans have been robbed, pillaged, and murdered abroad, 
and nothing done about it. Some have denied their American 
citizenship to claim the protection of another flag in order to 
save their lives, This is humiliating; this is disgraceful. It 
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has been excused by some on the grounds of unpreparedness, 
What shall we say of the treatment we have accorded our own 
citizens here at home in the midst of peace and tranquillity? 
What protection may we expect abroad when we deny at home 
to our citizens the rights that are lawfully theirs? 
As nearly as I can ascertain, under date of April 24, 1916, 
the Secretary of War issued an order directing the discharge of 
certain men in the service of the United States on the U. S. S. 
Ringgold. Why were these men ordered discharged? Were they 
ineflicient? No. Were they charged with misconduct of any 
kind? No. Were they dangerous men? No. Had they shown 
that they were not to be trusted? No. Were they seeking to 
advance the interests of some other nation above those of the 
United States? No, Were they aliens? No. They were Ameri- 
can citizens. Why were they discharged? Solely because they 
were not native born. 
Ah, Mr. President, what does American citizenship mean? 
What does it mean to these men when their Government dis- 
charged them simply because they are not native born? What 
effect must such action have upon the millions of American citi- 
zens of our great country who were born abroad? If these 
men could be discharged on this ground, the thousands of other 
foreign-born citizens can be discharged for the same reason. 
Cabinet officers, generals of the Army, admirals of the Navy, 
and officials of every rank and in every department come under 
the ban. 
Where were these American citizens born? This question is 
immaterial, and yet some might attach some importance to it 
in view of the conflict now going on and of the controversy 
which we have had with some of these nations and the char- 
acter of the work their ship was doing. It is interesting to 
note that none of these discharged American citizens was born 
in any of the nations now at war. John W. Carlson was born 
in Finland and naturalized December 13. 1913; L. Hermansen 
was born in Norway and naturalized November 21. 1904; Alfred 
Christianson was born in Denmark and naturalized February 
27, 1912; Karl Tomassen was born in Norway and naturalized 
March 8, 1913; William Matheon was born in Finland and 
Anton Greenrvos was born in Finland and naturalized May 7, 
1910, and had been working on the Ringgold since November 
10, 1904, or almost 12 years. How do I know they were dis- 
charged because they were not native born? This was the 
reason given them on discharge. Upon the discharge of Anton 
Greenroos, his commander gave him a certificate setting out the 
character of his work and the reasons for his discharge, which 
reads as follows: 
U. 8 A. Mine PLANTER “ Mazon SAMUEL RINGGOLD,” 
Seattle, Wash., May 10, 1916, 
To whom tt may concern: 


This is to certify that Mr. Anton Greenroos has been employed as 
oller and assistant engineer about the U. S. A. mine planter Ringgold 
for nearly 12 years. Alth he bas not been doing his work directly 
under my supervision, I have observed that he has been earnest 
sincere in his efforts to accomplish what the chief engineer required 
of him. 

im to b faithful employee and that he will do well a 
aut . to 3 the line of his profession 
ability. As to his qualifications as an engineer, I can make no state- 
ment, as I am not an engineer. 

He is being dischar; this date due to no fault of his own; it is for 
the convenience of the Government, due to the fact that he is not an 
American-born citizen. The War Department has just decided that 
foreirn-dorn citizens of the United States shall no longer be employed 
as civilian employees on Army mine planters. 

H. D. Cottey, 
Oaptain C. A. C., Commanding “ Ringgotd.” 

Mr. President, in order to be certain about that order I in- 
troduced the resolution I have referred to, but it has not yet 
been reported upon. I wanted to find out what were the exact 
terms of the order, but I have not been able to do so yet. 

Mr. President, this is not politics. It is not presented for 
political purposes. It is simply to aequaint the people of the 
country with one more of the many blundering, stupid, and un- 
fortunate acts of this administration which have brought us 
so much discredit at home and abroad. The action taken was 
not intentionally unpatriotic, but it discredits American citizen- 
ship, causes distrust of the flag, and arouses ill will against 
our Government on the part of its own citizens, and subjects 
us to the ridicule of the world. It was a crime against Ameri- 
can citizenship, a slur upon the Americanism of which we have 
heretofore been so proud. 

If such a course had been followed during the Civil War, 
what a heritage of matchless courage and noble sacrifice would 
have been lost to us. If applied generally in the legislative 
and administrative branches of the Government, many illus- 
trious names would be stricken from the Government rolls, 
and probably none of them is more devoted to the peace, hap- 
piness, and welfare of the country or to the perpetuity of its 
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institutions than these good citizens who have so long well 
filled the humble positions which they held. 

No Republic, no democracy like ours, can long exist and dis- 
criminate among its citizens in this way. A diluted citizenship 
means a hyphenated Americanism in spirit as well as in name. 

The Democratic Party in its platform of 1916 declares: 

We again declare the policy that the sacred rights of American 
citizenship must be preserved at home and abroad, ani that no treaty 
Shall receive the sanction of our Government which does not expressly 
8 the absolute equality of all our citizens, irrespective of race, 
„or previous nationality. 

That is a wise and patriotic declaration of genuine American- 
ism, but what does it amount to in the face of these acts of the 
administration? Words, mere words, What good does it do 
to declare that we will insist upon other countries “ recognizing 
the absolute equality of all our citizens irrespective of race, 
creed, or previous nationality ” when we do not dle it ourselves? 

Mr. President, we should be careful in bestowing the price- 
less, blood-bought rights and privileges of American citizenship 
upon the foreign born. When bestowed, however, he is entitled 
to and must be given the same consideration as the native born. 
He is and from that time should be an American, For the 
Government to discriminate between its citizens is to strike at 
the very basic foundations of the Republic and create a hyphen- 
ated Americanism which is far more dangerous than hyphenated 
Americans. 


THE REVENUE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to inerease the revenue, and 
for other purposes, 
Mr. O'GORMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
uorum. - 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator fom Pennsylvania 
ne the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
ro ; 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hughes O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Husting Oliver Smith, Md. 
Brady James Overman Smitb, 
Bryan Jones Penrose Smoot 
Chamberlain Kenyon Phelan Sterling 
Chiiton Kern Pittman Taggart 
Clarke, Ark Lane Pomerene Thomas 
Lea, Tenn. Robinson Thompson 

Curtis Lee, Md. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Fletcher Shafroth Wadsworth 
Gallinger McCumber Sheppard Weeks 
Hardin Sherman Willams 

a ck Martine, N. J. Shields 
Hitchcock yers immons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Ranspecx] is absent on account of illness, This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES. I should have announced on the first call made 
to-day that the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
is necessarily absent on account of illness in his family. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
pending question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUGHES. Is the Senator from California ready to have 
his amendment acted upon now? 

Mr. PHELAN. Inasmuch as several Members are present 
who were not present at the close of the session last evening, 
I will state in one moment, consuming no unnecessary time, 
what the amendment is, if that is agreeable to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is necessarily 
called away. and he desires unanimous consent to submit an 
amendment at this time to the income-tax provision. I do not 
think it will take very long. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is quite agreeable for me to give way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Very well. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will suggest that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia proceed, inasmueh as he says he will make his state- 
ment in two minutes, and I will not make any reply 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Very well. 

Mr. HUGHES. Relying upon the reputation of the Senator 
for fairness, and that he will do justice to my side as well as 
his own. 
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Mr. PHELAN. Do I understand from the Senator from New 
1 that immediately after my statement a vote will be 
taken 

Mr. HUGHES. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to make some inquiries about the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then I ask that the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent to recur to the 
income-tax schedule for this purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I ask the Secretary to read 
the amendment I propose, which is to be inserted on page 40, 
after line 2. In a word, it is an amendment designed to permit 
every corporation in making its return to secure a deduction 
in the payment of such part of its income as it receives by way 
of dividends on the stock of other corporations which are taxed. 
The design of the amendment is to save corporations in certain 
cases from a double tax In other words, that the corporation 
may have the same immunity that is accorded the individual 
taxpayer in the earlier part of the bill. 

With regard to the individual citizeh paying an income tax, 
he is permitted to deduct from his income such part of his in- 
come for the purposes of a normal tax as he receives through 
corporations that are subject to the tax. It is the purpose of 
this amendment merely to extend to a corporation, which is at 
best but an aggregation of individuals, the same privilege of 
exemption that is accorded to the individual citizen. 

I understand that the matter was discussed in the Finance 
Committee, and while the members of the committee were not 
insensible to the suggestions that I am now conveying to the 
Senate, there was a disposition nevertheless to discourage what 
are called holding corporations. This revenue bilt is not to be 
regarded as a punitive bit of legislation. If Congress thinks 
there is some vice in holding corporations that can be corrected, 
I suppose, through more legitimate channels than by using an 
income tax bill for the mere purpose of correcting it, especially 
when it must be remembered that however much we may all be 
opposed to certain features of holding corporations, yet there 
are some which are absolutely essential. 

We know that there may be a corporation organized in each 
one of the 48 States and yet be unable to carry on business in 
certain States without first complying with some extra or per- 
haps unusual regulation prescribed by the State, and to over- 
come or to meet that situation very often an industrial or com- 
mercial corporation doing business throughout the country will 
organize a separate company within a particular State for the 
purpose of operating within that State and meeting the require- 
ments of the law of the State. All of the stock of that particu- 
lar corporation will, of course, be held by the parent corpora- 
tion, whether it be a New Jersey, West Virginia, New York, or 
Massachusetts corporation. It is the purpose of this amend- 
ment to save the parent corporation from the necessity of pay- 
ing a tax after its subordinate corporation has paid the tax on 
a particular profit enjoyed by the enterprise, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is true that where a cor- 
poration pays a tax for the individual stockholder under the 
policy of this bill, which is the policy of payment at the source 
in cases of that sort, the individual stockholder making his re- 
port upon the dividends received from that corporation reports 
that the corporation pays upon that much of his income at the 
source, and that much of his income is therefore deducted. It 
is also true that when one corporation is a stockholder in an- 
other corporation that course is not pursued, and that the cor- 
poration paying at the source pays and the stockholding corpo- 
ration also pays. 

Mr. President, the reason of that discrimination I will unfold 
in a moment, but I will state, first, that that matter was very 
carefully thrashed out in the House committee, in the House, 
in the Senate committee, and in the Senate when we first 
adopted the income-tax law; that is, the present law. More- 
over, it was very carefully rethrashed in the House committee, 
in the House, and in the Senate committee this time. 

The reason of it is this: We did not want holding companies 
to be encouraged by the tax laws of the country. Upon the con- 
trary, we did desire to discourage them. We also desired to 
discourage the system of interlocking stockholders, which has 
Jed to very much abuse. Both these things have led to abuse. 

The Senator from New York says the income tax ought not 
to be a punitive tax for the purpose of discouraging holding 
companies. That is not quite a fair statement, but whether it 


be a fair statement or not, we took this view, that when a great 
question of public policy was presented to us, when a thing pre- 
sented itself which was contrary to public policy, in our opinion, 
we should so frame the law as to discourage that thing. 

The Senator says that some of the States require, in order 
that a corporation which has taken out a charter elsewhere 
may do business within their limits, that that corporatien shall 
organize a subsidiary company in the State. Mr. President, 
that is just what that State does not want. It does not want 
that corporation to organize a subsidiary company; it wants 
that corporation to take out a new charter in that State for 
itself. 

The State that is most often pointed to in that respect is the 
State of Texas. Texas requires foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in Texas to take out a charter in Texas so that the corpora- 
tion may have a home in the State and may be reached by the 
judicial processes of the State. 

To show how that law has been abused, the Standard Oil 
Co. was attacked in the courts of Texas, was declared to be 2 
trust under the laws, and was forbidden to do business in the 
State of Texas, whereupon the Standard Oil Co. went out and 
got a new charter in the name of the Waters-Pierce Oil Co.— 
I believe it was the Waters-Pierce Oil Co.—and proceeded to 
do business in the State of Texas under the guise of being an 
independent corporation, It turned out afterwards that the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co. was a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. 
owing to some lawsuit that took place and during which evi- 
dence was produced disclosing that fact. Under this amend- 
ment the Standard Oil Co. would issue a dividend to the Waters- 
Pierce Co., and the Standard Oil Co., having paid at the source, 
the Waters-Pierce Co. would be exempt from the payment of 
the tax under this title. : ; 

Mr. OGORMAN. It would be the reverse. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; the Senator from New York is right. 
I had it precisely reversed. The Waters-Pierce Co. would pay 
first, as having withheld at the souree, and then the Standard 
Oil Co. would be exempt from the payment of an income upon 
its dividends. 

Whether the view of public policy which we have taken is 
right or wrong is a matter which is debatable, perhaps; but if 
the view of public policy which we have taken is right, then the 
provision of this House bill, which is also the provision of the 
present law and is also the provision of the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee, is undoubtedly correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The SECRETARY. On page 40, after line 2, insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

Fifth, All amounts received within the year as dividends upon 
stock or as distributions of profits of other corporations, joint-stock 
companies, or associations subject to the tax hereby 5 Pro- 
vided, That in the case of dividends or distributions of profits re- 
ceived from foreign corporations, joint-stock companies, or associa- 
tions when only part of the net income of such corporation, joint- 
stock company, or association shall be subject to the tax hereby im 
only a corresponding part of such dividends or distributions of profit 
shall be deducted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. O'GORMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O'CGORMAN. I ask, Mr. President, to have stated the 
other amendment I have offered. > 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment referred to 

by the Senator from New York will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 44, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Fifth. Amounts received within the year as dividends upon stock 
or as distributions of profits of other corporations, joint-stock com- 
panies, or associations subject to the tax 5 mposed to the 
extent that such dividends or distributions are included in the gros 
amount of its income returned as herein provided. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. That amendment embraces substantially 
the same considerations as the previous amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For the same reasons that I have hereto- 
fore given, I ask that that amendment also be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O'GORMAN, Now, I ask the attention of the Senate to 
another amendment, which I think is more likely to receive 
the favorable consideration of some members of the Finance 
Committee, if not perhaps the favorable consideration of all of 
them. It is a proposed amendment on page 30, line 15, and it 


reads as follows: 

Provided, That the income embraced in a return of an insurance 
company organized in the United States shall be credited with the 
amount received by such company as dividends upon the stock or 
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This involves in a measure the same considerations as were 
presented a moment ago with respect to corporations generally. 
This exemption, however, is confined to insurance companies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘To all insurance companies? 

Mr. O’GORMAN To all insurance companies. It differs from 
corporations generally in this respect: Insurance corporations 
have their moneys invested for the benefit of those who are 
insured. The various States have insisted upon particular 
classes of investments to be made by insurance companies in 
order to preserve the rights of the insured. In view of the State 
legislation, the investments made by insurance companies are 
ustuully confined to what are called high-class approved securi- 
ties, paying a lower rate of interest and affording a lower return 
than other and perhaps less safe investments. I beg to submit 
to my colleagues that. with regard to insurance companies, when 
it is remembered especially as to insurance companies that all 
their moneys are being held for the benefit of citizens of the 
country, that when they make their investments as directed by 
the several State legislatures they ought to be exempt from the 
payment of any additional tax on the income derived from those 
investments where the corporations issuing the securities are 
subject to the income-tax provisions of this law. 

If you deny the insurance companies this exemption you are 
taxing the same property twice. While you think it proper to 
do that with regard to corporations generally, as is evidenced by 
your vote of a few minutes since, I think there are reasons why 
a distinction should be made between insurance corporations 
and other corporations. If that distinction commends itself to 
the Senate, this particular amendment should have the favor of 
this body at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this identical question was 
before the subcommittee and before the full committee; it was 
argued out very thoroughly, and we concluded to abide by the 
provision as it is. There were reasons which made something 
of a distinction between insurance companies and other corpora- 
tions, but we did not think that they were sufficiently weighty 
to destroy the uniformity of the law and make us cause a dis- 
crimination in favor of insurance companies. 

We have not subjected the insurance companies to the stamp 
tax; we have exempted the real mutual insurance companies 
from income taxes altogether, and we think that we have done 
what was right with regard to that. 

Mr. President, it is true, as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman) says, that an Insurance company is not left free to 
invest its funds in any sort of bonds or stock that it may choose, 
but that the laws of the respective States confine them to certain 
classes of bonds and stocks, which, because of their very safety, 
are bonds with a low rate of interest and stocks with low divi- 
dends, because safety of investment and lowness of interest and 
of dividends always go together; but it must be remembered, 
after all is said and done, that this tax is levied upon the net 
income of the corporation and not upon its gross income, A 
corporation which is compelled to keep its investments in low 
interest-beuring bonds or in low dividend-paying stocks has 
earned just that much less net income and has, as a conse- 
quence, paid just that much less income tax. So in the long run 
the fact that the State compels it to invest in these bonds and 
stocks which are ultra safe and therefore bring in small re- 
turns is reflected In the amount of tax paid upon the net income 
of the corporation from every source—its business and its invest- 
ments put together. 

It is also true, as the Senator from New York says, that insur- 
ance companies do not form holding companies, so far as I 
know; but it is also true that the vice of interlocking directors 
does prevail amongst them, as amongst other corporations. 
That was one of the evils aimed at. 

I do not want to take up the time of the Senate. I merely 
want to express in brief the considerations that led the com- 
mittee to arrive at the conclusion that we had better maintain 
the tax uniformly upon all corporations, including insurance 
corporations, especially in view of the fact that all mutual 
insurance companies—those which are really mutual—are ex- 
empt. There are some so-called mutual insurance companies, 
such as the New York Life and the New York Equitable, for 
example, that everybody knows are not mutual. They are car- 
ried on for profit, they make very enormous profits, and they 
have, in times past, at any rate, shown a very reckless disregard 
of ethics in the distribution of their profits. At one time, I 
remember, they had contributed to both campaign funds, for 
example. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] will be stated. 


The Secrerary. On page 20, line 15, after the word “in- 
come,” it is proposed to insert the following: 


Provided, That the income embraced in a return of an insurance com- 
pany organized in the United States shall be credited with the amount 
received by such company as dividends upon the stock or from the net 
earnings of resident corporations. joint-stock companies, or associations 
whose net income is taxable under this title. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New York whether it is not true that very 
enormous holdings of stocks and bonds would be exempted from 
taxation by this amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that if the first amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York had been adopted we should have lost about 
$20,000,000 of revenue, and we should lose by this proposed 
amendment, if adopted, in the neighborhood of five or six mil- 
lion dollars of revenue. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have the impression that the great in- 
surance companies have many millions of dollars invested in 
stocks and bonds upon which they are now paying taxes, but 
which would be exempted under this proposed amendment, and 
that the loss of revenue would be very large. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, the effect of this amend- 
ment as represented to me and as I understand from reading 
it is that the Government will be confined to ope tax on a 
particular property. If this amendment is not passed, then, 
with respect to Insurance companies, as well as with respect to 
corporations generally, the same property may be taxed twice; 
it may be taxed three times; it may be taxed half a dozen times. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose a large insurance company has 
a half million dollars invested in the preferred stock of a good 
corporation, from which it is deriving, say, 5 per cent income, 
why should it not pay on that 5 per cent income just as it pays 
on any other income? 

Mr. O'GORMAN., I might answer that question by asking the 
Senator this question: If instead of an insurance corporation 
owning the stock in question it was owned by an individual, 
why should not the individual pay a tax on his 5 per cent, even 
though that 5 per cent represents the net profit of a corporation 
which has already paid a tax under the income-tax law? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That individual does pay his tax if he 
owns as large quantities as the insurance company owns. He 
pays it in the shape of a supertax. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Yes; but this is confined to the normal tax. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand it is proposed to exempt 
the very largest companies in the country, owning the very 
greatest quantities of stocks and bonds, and as I read the amend- 
ment it seems to me that it would exempt them not only from the 
payment of the income tax on their stock dividends, but possibly 
also on their bonds. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The design of the amendment—and that is 
the question which the Senate will have to pass upon—is to 
establish whether the exemption that is enjoyed by an indi- 
vidual citizen is going to be extended to an insurance company. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me a minute, 
does he contend that that exemption is enjoyed by an individual 
citizen who only pays the norma! tax? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; if he pays a normal tax and not the 
supertax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean an individual citizen who pays the 
pertax. Does the Senator make that contention? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. That is the purpose of the amendment, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would not the Senator thereby introduce 
a different rule with reference to corporations from that which 
applies to individuals? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the two Senators are talk- 
ing at cross purposes. The Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gor- 
MAN] misunderstood the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
StMMoxs J. who has misexpressed himself. He asked if it applied 
to the normal tax, when he meant to say the “ supertax.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I meant to say the supertax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The individual has to pay also when it 
comes to the supertax. 

Mr. GORMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from New York is not at- 
tempting to modify the rule as to the supertax. His amend- 
ment applies only to the normal tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not here when the Senator from New 
York presented his amendment and did not hear his first state- 
ment; but is it now the proposition of the Senator to exemp= 
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insurance companies from this tax when other corporations are 
subject to it? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I proposed an amendment before the Sena- 
tor came into the Chamber placing all corporations with re- 
spect to the normal tax in the same class with the individual 
citizen, That has been voted down. Now I press the immedi- 
ote amendment, which gives the exemption only to insurance 
companies, because of the special circumstances affecting those 
companies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator now; and I de- 
sire to ask the Senator a question with reference to the in- 
vestments of insurance companies. Is it not a fact that the 
great insurance companies, acting under the laws of the States, 
and acting under the necessity of keeping on hand liquid assets, 
to a very large extent invest in municipal bonds, State bonds, 
and Government bonds, which do not pay any tax at all? My 
advice is—and it came from an insurance man who came to me 
and talked about this very question—to that effect. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. If the Senator will allow me, right there, 
as to that income the insurance companies, under this amend- 
ment, would have to pay their tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but there is no first tax paid on such 
securities. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Then, that character of income is not cov- 
ered by this amendment. This amendment specifically states 
that insurance companies may deduct income received “as 
dividends upon the stock or from the net earnings of resident 
corporations, joint-stock companies, or associations whose net 
income is taxable under this title.” 

With regard to municipal bonds, Federal bonds, and State 
bonds, they are not taxable, and, therefore, income derived from 
them is not affected at all by this amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I am making is that the Senator 
is asking for a special exemption in favor of insurance com- 
panies on the ground that they have to invest in a certain class 
of bonds from which they would receive the revenue that he 
wants untaxed, The point I am trying to present to the Senator 
is that insurance companies probably less than any other char- 
acter of corporations In this country carry bonds which are 
subject to the normal tax which a corporation has to pay. Take 
our railroads, for instance—— 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I do not know whether or not that is cor- 
rect, but, assuming that it is so, how does that affect the subject? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is so, I do not see the grounds upon 
which the Senator asks this special exemption of Insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I place it on the simple, reasonable, and, as 
I conceive it, absolutely just ground that an insurance corpo- 
ration or any other corporation is nothing but an aggregation 
of individuals; and I say that when the Government of the 
United States commence to tax incomes they should not have 
one rule where they are dealing with one individual and an 
entirely different and more burdensome rule when they are deal- 
ing with a number of individuals. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am invoking that very rule. I am saying 
there should not be one corporation to which one rule is ex- 
tended, while an entirely different rule is extended as to all the 
other corporations of the country. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Do I understand the Senator from North 
Carolina to be willing to have all corporations enjoy the same 
immunity that the individual citizen enjoys? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am opposed to any of them enjoying 
such immunity. My understanding is that the Senate has just 
voted down the Senator’s proposition to extend such immunity to 
all corporations, and now the Senator is asking to extend it to 
insurance companies. . 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I have just conveyed that information to 
the Senator. That was the action of the Senate when the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina was not here; but I had proposed two 
amendments, one extending the immunity to all corporations, so 
that there would not be double taxation of any profits; and then 
a separate amendment, giving immunity to insurance companies; 
and it is upon that, as I understand, we are about to vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I make is that the Senate has 
just voted down the proposition to extend the immunity to all 
corporations, and I have not heard any good reason given by 
the Senator why, if it is not to be extended to other corporations, 
it should be extended to insurance corporations. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I think one reason why this 
immunity should be extended to insurance companies is—and 
I should like to have the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smoroxs] and the Senator in charge of this 
portion of the bill [Mr. Wirrt1ams}—that by reason of the 
very nature of insurance the law compels insurance companies 
to invest a very large proportion of their assets for the benefit 
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of their policyholders as a reserve against losses, particularly 
in the case of fire insurance companies against losses by fire. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Their reserves are not taxed. 

Mr. OLIVER. Let me finish, Mr. President. They are com- 
pelled to invest their reserves in some sort of securities. They 
are not like banks, which purchase securities for the mere sake 
of investment und for the sake of making money, but the re- 
serves of insurance companies are entirely for the benefit of 
the parties who insure in the different companies. Therefore it 
is hardly fair to compel the insurance companies to pay a tax on 
the net profits or the income arising from these investments, 
when a like tax has been exacted from the corporations whose 
stocks they hold. I think insurance companies in this respect 
stand in an entirely different light from other corporations, 
from so-called holding companies, for instance. ‘The holding 
company element does not enter into this question, and, not- 
withstanding what the Senator from Mississippi has said, the 
question of interlocking directorates does not enter into it in 
any way whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound the “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 2 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.). 
The yeas and nays are demanded. Is there a second? [A 
pause.] The yeas and nays will be ordered; but the Senate, 
having adopted the concurrent resolution to convene in the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives and listen to a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, the Ser- 
pee at Arms will proceed to carry out the orders of the 

nate. 

Thereupon the Senate, headed by the Sergeant at Arms and 
preceded by the Vice President and its Assistant Secretary, pro- 
ceeded to the Hall of the House of Representatives. 

At 3 o'clock p. m. the Senate returned to its Chamber. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT (H. DOO, NO. 1340). 


The address of the President of the United States, delivered 
before the joint session of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, is as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Congress, I 
have come to you to seek your assistance in dealing with a very 
grave situation which has arisen out of the demand of the em- 
ployees of the railroads engaged in freight train service that 
they be granted an eight-hour working day, safeguarded by pay- 
ment for an hour and a half of service for every hour of work 
beyond the eight. : 

The matter has been agitated for more than a year. The pub- - 
lic has been made familiar with the demands of the men and the 
arguments urged in favor of them, and even more familiar with 
the objections of the railroads and their counter demand that 
certain privileges now enjoyed by their men and certain bases 
of payment worked out through many years of contest be re- 
considered, especially in their relation to the adoption of an 
eight-hour day. The matter came some three weeks ago to a 
final issue and resulted in a complete deadlock between the 
parties. The means provided by law for the mediation of the 
controversy failed and the means of arbitration for which the 
law provides were rejected. The representatives of the railway 
executives proposed that the demands of the men be submitted 
in their entirety to arbitration, along with certain questions of 
readjustment as to pay and conditions of employment which 
seemed to them to be either closely associated with the demands 
or to call for reconsideration on their own merits; the men abso- 
lutely declined arbitration, especially if any of their established 
privileges were by that means to be drawn again in question. 
The law in the matter put no compulsion upon them, The four 
hundred thousand men from whom the demands proceeded had 
voted to strike if their demands were refused; the strike was 
imminent; it has since been set for the fourth of September next. 
It affects the men who man the freight trains on practically 
every railway in the country. The freight service throughout 
the United States must stand still until their places are filled, 
if, indeed, it should prove possible to fill them at all. Cities will 
be cut off from their food supplies, the whole commerce of the 
nation will be paralyzed, men of every sort and occupation will 
be thrown out of employment, countless thousands will in all 
likelihood be brought, it may be, to the very point of starvation, 
and a tragical national calamity brought on, to be added to the 
other distresses of the time, because no basis of accommodation 
or settlement has been found, 

Just so soon as it became evident that mediation under the 
existing law had failed and that arbitration had been rendered 
impossible by the attitude of the men, I considered it my duty 
to confer with the representatives of both the railways and the 
brotherhoods, and myself offer mediation, not as an arbitrator, 
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but merely as spokesman of the nation, in the interest of justice, 
indeed, and as a friend of both parties, but not as judge, only as 
the representative of one hundred millions of men, women, and 
children who would pay the price, the incalculable price, of loss 
and suffering should these few men insist upon approaching and 
concluding the matters in controversy between them merely as 
employers and employees, rather than as patriotic citizens of 
the United States looking before and after and accepting the 
larger responsibility which the public would put upon them. 

It seemed to me, in considering the subject-matter of the con- 
troversy, that the whole spirit of the time and the preponderant 
evidence of recent economic experience spoke for the eight-hour 
day. It has been adjudged by the thought and experience of re- 
cent years a thing upon which society is justified in insisting as 
in the interest of health, efficiency, contentment, and a general 
increase of economic vigor. The whole presumption of modern 
experience would, it seemed to me, be in its favor, whether there 
was arbitration or not, and the debatable points to settle were 
those which arose out of the acceptance of the eight-hour day 
rather than those which affected its establishment. I, therefore, 
proposed that the eight-hour day be adopted by the railway 
managements and put into practice for the present as a substi- 
tute for the existing ten-hour basis of pay and service; that I 
should appoint, with the permission of the Congress, a small 
commission to observe the results of the change, carefully study- 
ing the figures of the altered operating costs, not only, but also 
the conditions of labor under which the men worked and the 
operation of their existing agreements with the railroads, with 
instructions to report the facts as they found them to the Con- 
gress at the earliest possible day, but without recommendation ; 
and that, after the facts had been thus disclosed, an adjust- 
ment should in some orderly manner be sought of all the mat- 
ters now left unadjusted between the railroad managers and 
the men. 

These proposals were exactly in line, it is interesting to note, 
with the position taken by the Supreme Court of the United 
States when appealed to to protect certain litigants from the 
financial losses which they confidently expected if they should 
submit to the regulation of their charges and of their methods 
of service by public legislation. The Court has held that it 
would not undertake to form a judgment upon forecasts, but 
could base its action only upon actual experience; that it must 
be supplied with facts, not with calculations and opinions, 
however scientifically attempted. To undertake to arbitrate 
the question of the adoption of an eight-hour day in the light 
of results merely estimated and predicted would be to under- 
take an enterprise of conjecture. No wise man could under- 
take it, or, if he did undertake it, could feel assured of his 
conclusions, 

I unhesitatingly offered the friendly services of the adminis- 
tration to the railway managers to see to it that justice was 
done the railroads in the outcome. I felt warranted in assur- 
ing them that no obstacle of law would be suffered to stand 
in the way of their increasing their revenues to meet the ex- 
penses resulting from the change so far as the development of 
their business and of their administrative efficiency did not 
prove adequate to meet them. The public and the representa- 
tives of the public, I felt justified in assuring them, were dis- 
posed to nothing but justice in such cases and were willing to 
serve those who served them. 

The representatives of the brotherhoods accepted the plan; 
but the representatives of the railroads declined to accept it. 
In the face of what I cannot but regard as the practical cer- 
tainty that they will be ultimately obliged to accept the eight- 
hour day by the concerted action of organized labor, backed by 
the favorable judgment of society, the representatives of the 
railway management have felt justified in declining a peaceful 
settlement which would engage all the forces of justice, public 
and private, on their side to take care of the event. They fear 
the hostile influence of shippers, who would be opposed to an 
increase of freight rates (for which, however, of course, the 
public itself would pay); they apparently feel no confidence 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission could withstand the 
objections that would be made. They do not care to rely upon 
the friendly assurances of the Congress or the President. They 
have thought it best that they should be forced to yield, if they 
must yield, not by counsel, but by the suffering of the country. 
While my conferences with them were in progress, and when 
to all outward appearance those conferences had come to a 
standstill, the representatives of the brotherhoods suddenly 
acted and set the strike for the fourth of September. 

The railway managers based their decision to reject my 
counsel in this matter upon their conviction that they must at 
any cost to themselves or to the country stand firm for the 
principle of arbitration which the men had rejected. I based 


my counsel upon the indisputable fact that there was no means 
of obtaining arbitration. The law supplied none; earnest efforts 
at mediation had failed to influence the men in the least. To 
stand firm for the principle of arbitration and yet not get 
arbitration seemed to me futile, and something more than futile, 
because it involved incalculable distress to the country and 
consequences in some respects worse than those of war, and 
that in the midst of peace. 

I yield to no man in firm adherence, alike of conviction and 
of purpose, to the principle of arbitration in industrial disputes ; 
but matters have come to a sudden crisis in this particular dis- 
pute and the country had been caught unprovided with any 
practicable means of enforcing that conviction in practice (by 
whose fault we will not now stop to inquire). A situation had 
to be met whose elements and fixed conditions were indisput- 
able. The practical and patriotic course to pursue, as it seemed 
to me, was to secure immediate peace by conceding the one thing 
in the demands of the men which society itself and any arbi- 
trators who represented public sentiment were most likely to 
approve, and immediately lay the foundations for securing 
arbitration with regard to everything else involved, The event 
has confirmed that judgment. 

I was seeking to compose the present in order to safeguari 
the future; for I wished an atmosphere of peace and friendly 
cooperation in which to take counsel with the representatives 
of the nation with regard to the best means for providing, so 
far as it might prove possible to provide, against the recurrence 
of such unhappy situations in the future—the best and most 
practicable means of securing calm and fair arbitration of all 
industrial disputes in the days to come. This is assuredly the 
best way of vindicating a principle, namely, having failed to 
make certain of its observance in the present, to make certain 
of its observance in the future. 

But I could only propose. I could not govern the will of 
others who took an entirely different view of the circumstances 
of the case, who even refused to admit the circumstances to be 
what they have turned out to be. 

Having failed to bring the parties to this critical controversy 
to an accommodation, therefore, I turn to you, deeming it 
clearly our duty as public servants to leaye nothing undone 
that we can do to safeguard the life and interests of the nation. 
In the spirit of such a purpose, I earnestly recommend the fol- 
lowing legislation: N 

First, immediate provision for the enlargement and adminis- 
trative reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
along the lines embodied in the bill recently passed by the 
House of Representatives and now awaiting action by the 
Senate; in order that the Commission may be enabled to deal 
with the many great and various duties now devolving upon it 
with a promptness and thoroughness which are with its present 
constitution and means of action practically impossible. 

Second, the establishment of an eight-hour day as the legal 
basis alike of work and of wages in the employment of all 
railway employees who are actually engaged in the work of 
operating trains in interstate transportation. 

Third, the authorization of the appointment by the President 
of a small body of men to observe the actual results in ex- 
perience of the adoption of the eight-hour day in railway trans- 
portation alike for the men and for the railroads; its effects 
in the matter of operating costs, in the application of the ex- 
isting practices and agreements to the new conditions, and in 
all other practical aspects, with the provision that the investi- 
gators shall report their conclusions to the Congress at the 
earliest possible date, but without recommendation as to legis- 
lative action; in order that the public may learn from an 
unprejudiced source just what actual developments have ensued. 

Fourth, explicit approval by the Congress of the considera- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission of an increase of 
freight rates to meet such additional expenditures by the rail- 
roads as may have been rendered necessary by the adoption of 
the eight-hour day and which have not been offset by adminis- 
trative readjustments and economies, should the facts disclosed 
justify the increase. 

Fifth, an amendment of the existing federal statute which 
provides for the mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of such 
controversies as the present by adding to it a provision that in 
ease the methods of accommodation now provided for should 
fail, a full public investigation of the merits of every such 
dispute shall be instituted and completed before a strike or 
lockout may lawfully be attempted. 

And, sixth, the lodgement in the hands of the Executive of 
the power, in case of military necessity, to take control of such 
portions and such rolling stock of the railways of the country 
as may be required for military use and to operate them for 
military purposes, with authority to draft into the military 
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. serviee of the United States such train crews and administra- 
tive officials as the circumstances require for their safe and 
eflicient use, 

This last suggestion I make because we cannot in any cir- 
cumstances suffer the nation to be hampered in the essential 
matter of naj SAt present moment circum- 
stances render this duty particularly obvious. Almost the 
entire military force of the nation is stationed upon the Mexi- 
ean border to guard our territory against hostile raids. It 
must be supplied, and steadily supplied, with whatever it 
needs for its maintenance and efficiency. If it should be neces- 
sary for purposes of national defense to transfer any portion of 
it upon short notice to some other part of the country for rea- 
sons now unforeseen, ample means of transportation must be 
available, and available without delay. The power conferred in 
this matter should be carefully and explicitly limited to cases 
of military necessity, but in all such cases it should be clear 
and ample. 

There is one other thing we should do if we are true cham- 
pions of arbitration. We should make all arbitral awards 
judgments by record of a court of law in order that their 
interpretation and enforcement may lie not with one of the 
parties to the arbitration, but with an impartial and authori- 
tative tribunal. 

These things I urge upon you, not in haste or merely as a 
means of meeting a present emergency, but as permanent and 
necessary additions to the law of the land, suggested, Indeed, 
by circumstances we had hoped never to see, but imperative 
as well as just, if such emergencies are to be prevented in the 
future. I feel that no extended argument is needed to com- 
mend ‘them to your favorable consideration. They demonstrate 
themselves. The time and the oecasion only give emphasis to 
their importance, We need them now, and we shall continue 
to need them. 

On motion of Mr. FLETCHER, it was— 

Ordered, That 5,000 additional copies of the address of the President 


of the United States this day delivered to the Congress be printed for 
the use of the Senate document room. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate; as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorsan]. 

Mr. SMOOT. May the Secretary read the pending: amend- 
ment before the yeas and nays are taken? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 30, line 15, after the word “ in- 
come,” insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That the income embraced in a return of an insurance 
company organized in the United States shall be ted with the 
amount received by such company as dividends upon the stock or from 
the net earnings of resident corporations, joint-stock companies, or 
associations whose net income is taxable under this title. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, for the benefit of any Sena- 
tor who may not have heard the discussion, I want to make 
a single observation. It is the purpose of this amendment to 
give to insurance companies the same rights with respect to 
deductions that are given to the individual citizen making his 
return. In a word, it is intended to prevent a double taxation 
on the same profits and provides that that part of the income 
received by an insurance company which comes from another 
corporation subject to the tax shall be exempt. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Gallinger Simmons 
Bankhead Harding Nelson Smith, Aris. 
eckham Hitchcock Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hughes O'Gorman Smith. Md. 
Pisay Husting Oliver Smith, S. C. 

Brandegee James Overman oot 
Bryan Jones Phelan Sterling 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pittman Stone 
Chilton Kern Pomerene gart 
Clarke. Ark. Lane Thomas 
Colt Lea, Tenn Robinson Thompson. 
Culberson Lee. Md. Saulsbury Underwood 

ummins Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 

urtis McCumber Sheppard Wadsworth 
Dillingham * Martin, Va. Sherman Will 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shields 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pend- 
ing question is the amendment of the Senator from New York, 


on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 


will call the roll. 


The Secretary proceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp}], which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussanp], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Ihave a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington PMr. POINDEXTER]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called).. I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CIankl. He 
is absent on important business. I transfer my pair to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was-called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horts) to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
I am informed that he has not voted. Is that right? 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT, He has not voted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I am compelled to withhold my vote. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]; with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN ]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lreprrr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WarsH]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr CLARKE]. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the negative). T transfer 
the general pair I have with the junior Senator from Massuchu- 
setts [Mr. Weeks] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDsS] and allow my vote in the negative to stand, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. I have been unable to get 
a transfer, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson] and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. REED. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. SurrH]. T have been absolutely unable to obtain a trans- 
fer, and therefore I am obliged to withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” = 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fart], but under the conditions at present, I ean 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 34, as follows: 


T have a pair 
In his 


YBAS—24 
Borah Curtis n Pomerene 
pray Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Brandegee Harding yers Smith, Md. 
Chilton Jones Nelson Smoot 
Colt Kenyon O'Gorman Sterling 
McCumber Oliver ‘adsworth 
NAYS—34. 

Ashurst Hughes Pittman Stone 
setae anung Sere —.— aaa 

yan ames uls! ' ‘agen 
Chamberlain Kern Shafroth Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Sheppard Thompson 
Culberson Lea, Tenn, Shields Underwood 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Simmons Vardaman i 
Hardwick Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz 
Hitchcock th, 

NOT VOTING—37. 

Beckham Gronna Overman Tillman 
Broussard Hollis Owen ‘Townsend 
Catron Johnson. Me. Page Walsh 
Clap Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Warren 
Clark. Wyo. La Follette Poindexter Weeks 
Dillingham Lewis Ransdell Williams 
du Pont os py erd . orks 
Fall ce Smith, Ga. 
Got Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Gore Norris Sutherland 


So Mr. O’Gorman’s amendment was rejected: 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hvuaues]. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The purposes for which I asked unani- 
mous consent to recur to the income-tax provisions have been 
exhausted, and I ask now that we go back to the wine schedule. 

Mr. THOMAS. On yesterday, when the so-called munitions 
schedule was reached, I asked for a postponement of it until 
to-day, because there was some information regarding some 
subjects in that schedule which I was expecting and had not 
then received. At that time the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] said: 

Mr. Unperwoop. I do not desire to interpose an objection to the 
request of the Senator from Colorado in reference to the third title 
of the bill going over, but there are sowe items in that title in which 
a number of Senators are interested who have been waiting here to 
vote on them. I will ask the Senator from Colcrado if he can not 
—5 aie that it shall go over and be taken up at 11 o’clock to-morrow 

Mr. nos. As far as it is within my power to do it, I will 
con o 

Mr, UNDERwooo, I will ask the Senator to modify his request to 
that extent. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will do that. I ask that the third title may go over 
until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator from Colorado 
is that Title III may go over until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

As I understand the parliamentary situation, the munitions 
schedule is the subject next in order, and to be proceeded with 
in advance of the wine schedule. I do not want to cut off the 
Senator from California in any way or interfere improperly with 
the consideration of the wine schedule, but it seems to me, in 
view of the position the schedule occupies by reason of the 
request of the Senator from Alabama, I should insist upon its 
consideration for his sake if not for my own, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Colorado to vithhold his insistence about that matter. I have 
conferred with the Senator from Alabama, and, for certain 
reasons connected with the schedule, it is thought desirable 
that it should go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. THOMAS. If it is satisfactory to the Senator from 
Alabama, it is perfectly satisfactory to me. I only desired to 
keep my understanding with the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
the courtesy he has shown me in this matter. I wish to say 
that I have reached an understanding with the Senator from 
North Carolina in reference to the consideration of the muni- 
tions schedule that is satisfactory to me and to others who 
hold my view, I think, and I am perfectly willing to have it 
go over until to-morrow. ` 

Mr. THOMAS. My only purpose in intruding the subject 
now was for the reasons I have stated. I will make no fur- 
ther interruption of the Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, when we adjourned last even- 
ing the Senate was about to vote upon an amendment which I 
had submitted to the wine schedule of the revenue bill, but 
inasmuch as there are many Senators present to-day who were 
not in attendance upon yesterday I desire very briefly to state 
what the amendment is. 

There are two propositions involved in the wine schedule. 
One is section 53. which provides for the quality of the wine, 
and the other section provides for the rates which shall be 
levied upon the wine. The committee has submitted a substi- 
tute to the section which was proposed in the printed bill and 
my amendment is an amendment to the substitute. I call it 
my amendment, but, as a matter of fact, it is not my amend- 
ment, nor does it emanate from California, although by reason 
of the fact that California produces 90 per cent of all the wine 
produced in the United States, she might well be entitled to be 
heard. Yet she has no representation on the Finance Comunit- 
tee, while Senators from other wine States dealing in a small 
way in grape growing compose the subcommittee of the Finance 
Committee. Hence it is necessary to bring the matter up be- 
fore the Senate, in order that all the facts may be perfectly 
understood. I will not say that the subcommittee is not in- 
formed, but I know that there is a certain difficulty on the 
part of most men to understand the science of wine making 
and what it all signifies. 

I am disposed to believe also that those who have passed 
upon it as a whole committee, and even the Members of the Senate 
now present, have but little accurate and exact information 
on the subject. 

In order to assure Senators that the amendment which I 
have proposed, and which I now advocate, is worthy of their 
confidence and consideration, I desire to inform them that on 
August 21 the Secretary of Agriculture, in a letter signed by 


himself as Secretary, communicated to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simsons], the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, in which he inclosed a tentative amendment, which I 
have adopted as my own and offered as a substitute for the one 
proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hvucues], the 
chairman of the subcommittee.of the, Finance Committee on 
that subject. In his letter the ‘Secretary of Agriculture says: 

This department regards wine in the process of the manufacture 


of which more water is added than is necessa to correct natural 
defects in the must as being botb adulterated and misbranded. 


Therefore, the amendment prepared by the department limits 
the amount of water and sugar which may be added to wine to 
25 per cent; which is all that the legitimate wine makers of 
California and of the East demand. 

When I refer to the East, I mean New York, New Jersey, and 
Virginian. But in the proposal of the Senator from New 
Jersey 35 per cent increase of volume is permitted, and then 
85 per cent more, which is a stretching of the wine, repugnant 
to the policy and advice of the Department of Agriculture. 
California is interested not because it affects her industry 
more particularly than it does the industry of a like kind in 
any other State, except in so far as her volume of production 
is greater, but becuuse it will destroy the industry itself. This 
is a general law, and California can, if permitted, stretch, as it 
is called, the volume of her production so that it will not be nec- 
essary to produce more than one-quarter of the grapes which 
we now produce. Senators will see the effect upon the industry 
of giving license to men, exciting their cupidity to grow a small 
quantity of grapes, and then expanding the volume by the 
addition of 35 per cent and then 35 per cent more. It will 
mean a diminution in the revenues of the Government; it will 
mean an impairment of the quality of the wine. 

I shall not on this occasion speak of the other subject involved, 
namely, revenue; but I desire, for the information of Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber, to say that my colleague 
[Mr. Works], holding the views he does upon the relation of 
the wine traffic to temperance, is in favor of the amendment 
which I advocate. He left his pair here with a Senator in order 
that his vote and influence might not be lost; and in a letter 
to the California Viticultural Commission, which is a legal body 
representing the government of the State of California, so 
extensive is the industry, he says: 

I had hoped that the ope growers and wine manufacturers of Call- 
fornia had escaped the high taxation that Congress had attempted to 
impose upon them. It seems now, however, that, in the ruling made 
oy the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, they have not escaped 


nk this is entirety. unjust, and I shall be very glad to do anything 
n 


I can to relieve the industry from this condition. 


I shall be very glad to see the time when the grapo growers are able 
to dispose of their products for something else des the making of 
wine and the wine makers may find a more profitable business than 
that of wine making, and that California may no longer be burdened 
by the liquor traffic. 

But, so long as the making of wine is allowed by law— 

That is the question, I submit— 
the industry should be protected from unfair and unjust legislation, 

This question of the adulteration, sophistication, or “ amelio- 
ration,” so called, of wine, which certain gentlemen want, who 
represent but probably 5 per cent of the entire industry, is pro- 
vided for in the substitute offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey ; and I have offered as an amendment to that a provision 
which allows 25 per cent stretching—ail that could reasonably 
be expected—a provision which has the approval and indorse- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture. I submit it with con- 
fidence to the Senators who are here with open minds to con- 
sider the proposed legislation. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I have been a bit interested in 
listening to this discussion. I have acquired a good deal of in- 
formation, and my idea of what wine was composed has entirely 
changed. It seems that there is a contest between one set of 
persons who make wine practically out of water and sugar, with 
alcohol or “booze” added to it—I do not know whether they 
flavor it or not—while upon the other side there is another set 
of gentlemen whose wine has to be watered because it is too 
“foxy,” on account of the grapes having too thick a skiu on 
them; and from what I have heard here the whole wine-making 
business seems to be a foxy business, There is also the conten- 
tion made by one of the contestants that potassium tartrate is 
an adulterant, and he protests because the department allows 
it to go into some wines to sweeten them. I can not conceive 
how that which has been taken out of wine and is formed in wine 
can be considered an adulterant. Bitartrate of potassium is 
deposited from wine on the sides of the casks. Tartaric acid 
is the acid which gives the eastern grape its sour taste and 
which, it seems, requires the sugar used to sweeten the wine. 

The California wine, it is said, is diluted with water to tone 
down its foxy flavor. Then it has added to it brandy, which 
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is made from fermented grapes, to strengthen it again in order 
to give it—what do they claim alcohol is put in it for? 

Mr. HUGHES. To make people drunk. 

Mr. LANE. To make the drunk come. 

Mr. PHELAN. The object of adding brandy is to arrest 
the natural fermentation ot the sugar and not to add strength. 

Mr. LANE. I am glad to hear that; but I have not been able 
to understand to what extent you put in alcohol. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of alcohol have gone into 
this wine. Would it all turn to vinegar if you did not add 
alcohol? 

Mr. PHELAN. It would have an excessive sweetness, and it 
wouid contain too much alcohol. The sugar, which is natural 
in the California grape, ferments up to a certain point, and if 
it went on fermenting it would create too much alcohol. So, 
in order to check the development of sugar into alcohol, as I 
understand, brandy is added to arrest fermentation, 

Mr. LANE. It has too much alcohol in it as it naturally comes 
from the press? 

Mr. PHELAN, 
brandy. 

Mr. LANE. And so you add more alcohol to weaken it as 
a beverage? That is, as I understand it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not understand the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. I say it has too much alcohol in it as you pro- 
duce it from the natural juices of the grape, and so you add 
more alcohol to weaken it, so that it will not go on and destroy 
itself. 

Mr. PHELAN. With regard to brandy, it is used in forti- 
fication as an agency for arresting fermentation. 

Mr. LANE. But you say it has too much alcohol in it al- 
ready, and so you add more. If it has too much alcohol in it 
and will go on fermenting, why do you put more alcohol in it? 

Mr. PHELAN. The doctor will understand that that is done 
on the principle of curing like by like. 

Mr. LANE. Yes; possibly on the principle of applying the 
hair of the dog to cure its bite. 

Mr. PHELAN. Practically that is the principle upon which 
the brandy acts upon the sugar contents. I am not attempting 
to give the Senator any information on that subject. 

Mr. LANE. I do not think the Senate has acquired accurate 
information concerning it. I know I have not. It was a matter 
of curiosity with me to ascertain how much alcohol you put 
into it. You say you add water, that of course dilutes it, re- 
duces its sweetness, and also its“ foxy ” flavor, and reduces the 
amount of alcohol in it. I assumed when it was stated that 
alcohol was added to it, that that was done for the purpose of 
giving it its intoxicating effect upon the person who drank it. 
On the other hand, wines which are made in Ohio seem to be 
so sour that no man can drink them unless they are diluted; 
and then that makes them too weak for intoxicating purposes, 
So they add grain alcohol, which they have to purchase, and 
they add cane sugar to sweeten it, whereas the California grape, 
it seems—and I think it is true as a matter of fact—does have 
an excess of sugar, and for that reason it is a heavy wine, un- 
less it is diluted. 

The whole wine business and the manufacture of wine seems 
to be a process of manufacturing a concoction which is called 
wine. I am informed by a gentleman from California that in 
the Eastern States, in the States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
that after they press out the juice from the grape and there 
remains a mass of residue, for which I have forgotten the tech- 
nical name, they put that residue under pressure, dry it, and 
store it away until they get ready to use it, and then they mix 
it up with water and sugar and allow it to ferment, and then 
add alcohol to give it vim. They call that “ wine,” and sell it 
all over the country. The people of California consider that un- 
fair competition; and, so far as I am concerned, if the state- 
ment is true, I think it is unfair. The California wine has the 
ndvantage, at any rate, of making its own alcohol from the 
residue of the grape. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it will not do to assume 
that that is true, for it is wrong. The difficulty is the Senator 
has been misinformed. 

Mr. LANE. That may be. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was done some years ago, but it was 
stopped by the State of Ohio, and also by the Agricultural 
Department. The Senator's informant, no doubt, knew that, but 
did not impart the information to him. 

Mr. LANE. That may be so. I am glad to hear that Ohio has 
stopped such a practice as that. I would regret deeply to think 
that they had continued it, because it is not a fair way of making 
wine. I am glad that it is no longer done. 
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Yes; unless arrested by the addition of grape 


As I have said. there is a great deal concerning this wine 


business that Senators do not generally understand. Ohio wines 
and the wines made east of the Rocky Mountains, generally, as 
I have said, seem to be too sour to drink, sour enough to make a 
pig squeal, perhaps, but that wine is sweetened with cane sugar, 
The natural sugar content of the grape and of the human body is 
grape sugar, and is an entirely different sort of sugar from cane 
or beet sugar, and responds to an entirely different test, shows 
different characteristics on chemical analysis, and has an entirely 
different and milder effect upon the human system if used for 
food. So the eastern wines to which I have referred have sugar 
added to sweeten them, and then water is added to “ balloon” 
them or make them fill more barrels; and then a certain amount 
of alcohol is added to give them the “nip” necessary to get the 
people to consume them who drink them for exhilarating 
purposes, 

Mr. Pesident. I do not know how to vote intelligently on this 
question. It is a mixed case. I would think, in a general way, 
looking at it from a neutral standpoint, that that grape which 
carried itself into wine and made its own alcohol and furnished 
its own sugar would be a better type of grape, a little more high- 
toned and efficient grape, than the grape whose wine had to be 
doctored up in order to carry itself along. Outside of that I do 
not know much about it. The grain alcohol placed In it has to 
be purchased for lack of sugar in the grape to make its own 
alcohol. That grape ought to carry weight. As is said in horse 
racing, such a grape should be “ handicapped ” a bit in fair and 
equal justice in the race between the two grapes in the wine 
business. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, if this discussion keeps on 
much longer, I will not know anything about the grape question 
myself. 1 have heard some of the strangest theories promul- 
gated here this afternoon and some of the most wonderful and 
ingenious arguments that have ever been made before any legis- 
lative body. Hardly any of them have had anything to do wilh 
the subject matter under consideration, but that does not prevent 
them from being interesting. I do not know when I have been 
more highly entertained than I have beeu here this afternoon 
by the arguments and suggestions which have been made. 

Now, for the benefit of the Senator from Oregon. I want to 
suggest that, in the first place, we are dealing with two kinds 
of wine—dry wine and sweet wine. None of the arguments or 
suggestions the Senutor has made have any reference at all to 
dry wine, which is the character of wine that we are seeking 
to set out and define in section 53. 

In order to make it as brief as possible, I will read the pro- 
vision to show what we are trying to give these people an oppor- 
tunity to do by means of this legislation. I quote from the bill 
the amendment reported by the Senate Committee on Finance: 

Sec. 53. That wine within the meaning of th 
the meang os the food and dr tgs act of June 80; 1900 464 Stet re 
768), sbail deemed to be the product made from the normal alcoholic 
fermentation of the juice of sound, ripe grapes without addition or ab- 
straction, except such as may occur in the usual cellar treatment of 
clarifying and aging: Provided, however That the product made from 
the juice of sound, ripe Erapes by complete fermentation of the must 
under 2 cellar treatment and corrected by the addition (under the 
supervisicn of a gauger or storekeeper-gauger In the capacity of gauger) 
of a solution of water and commercially pure cane, Dest: or dextrose 
sugar to the must or to the wine; when such addition shall not increase 


the volume more than 35 per cent, so that the resultant product di 
contain less than five parts per thousand of aci vs sal za 


Mr. LANE. That refers to sweet wine, does it? 

Mr. HUGHES. That refers to dry wine. Up to that point 
there has been no alcohol added to that wine. This law does 
not permit any alcohol to be added to wine of that kind. It 
is what is known as a “dry wine.” But in every wine-raising 
country in the world, so far as I have been able to learn, wine 
makers have been permitted to correct seasonable deficiencies. 
Everywhere in the world, perhaps with the single exception of 
California, there will come a season when the grapes will be 
deficient in some respect. They will be oversupplied with acid 
and undersupplied with sugar. Every grape-zrowing. wine- 
making country in the world, so far as I know, permits its wine 
makers to correct the natural deficiency in the grape. The Cali- 
fornia people have consented to an amendment to permit the 
Ohio wine growers to do it to the extent of 25 per cent. The 
difficulty is that the Ohio men say, “Thank you for nothing. 
Twenty-five per cent will not be of any benefit to us. We want 
to correct the deficiency when the grape needs it to the extent 
of 35 per cent. We are willing to do it under the supervision 
of the Government; we are willing only to do it when the grape 
needs it; but we deny your right to say to the Ohio wine maker, 
who has been making wine, and a better wine than yours” as 
they say, “for the last 60 years, and who was making wine 
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before the State of California came into existence and before 
these legislative privileges were given to you, what he shall be 
permitted to do.” We have thrashed this all out once or twice, 
and this is the third time, and it looks like it will not be the 
last time. We got them all to agree. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, my interest was not so much in 
the wine makers of California, nor yet of Ohio and the States 
east of the Rocky Monntains, as it was in the unfortunate con- 
sumer who has to drink these different concoctions which vary 
year by year, owing to climatic conditions, The addition of 35 per 
cent of water to a gallon of so-called wine simply amounts to 
selling water for wine. It is like watering milk and then chalk- 
ing it and grating turnip into it to give it the color. It Is some- 
thing on that style. 

Mr. HUGHES. I can only say that I want to reassure the 
Senator and say to him that the more water the United States 
Government permits to be added to wine the better it is going 
to be for the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. LANE. I think that Is right. 

Mr, HUGHES. I can not for the life of me understand why 
Senators should be so touchy about this matter of permitting 
pure water and pure sugar to be added to grape juice. The 
Agricultural Department sees no harm in it. I laid this pro- 
posed legislation before them, containing the figures as they 
are set out before you now. I want to say for the benefit of the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN]—who I think rather 
unkindly threw some doubt upon my veracity yesterday, 
although I acquit him of any intention to do so, though my 
attention was called to his langunge—that when I went to the 
Agricultural Department I there consulted 

Mr. LANE. Before the Senator answers that, will he not 
allow me to say just one word? I have no objection to their 
putting in it all the water that they desire, They can put in 
35, 40, 50. 60, 70, 80, or 90 per cent water, if they want to, if 
they will sell it for water. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that they specially 
designate it as Ohio and as Missouri wine. 

Mr. LANE. Watered wine? 

Mr. HUGHES. They have the right, and have had the right 
for 60 years, to designate it in that way, and it has always been 
called that. It is known to the trade and known to the con- 
sumer that wine that is labeled Ohio and Missouri wine is wine 
to which water and sugar have, in all probability, been added. 

Mr. LANE. I did not know it. 

Mr. HUGHES. When they go beyond 35 per cent, then the 
Agricultural Depurtment says they must label the wine “ amel- 
iorated wine.” The whole difficulty here is that one section of 
the country where an industry was called into existence by 
favor. by being made the favorite of legislation, still, not 
satisfied with the fact that it has 90 or 95 per cent of the 
industry, wants to lay down definitions and restrictions upon 
the 5 or 10 per cent that is left in other sections of the country. 

Mr. LANE, Then it is ameliorated with water and fortified 
with alcohol? 

Mr. HUGHES. Not necessarily. I tried to explain it to the 
Senator, but I know how difficult it is to explain anything to 
the Senator when he does not want to understand it. I have 
confined myself up to this point to dry wines, which are not for- 
tified at all.“ 

Mr. LANE. I was talking about sweet wine. I guess that is 
the difference. 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, will the Senator inform the 
Senator from Oregon as to the amount of stretching 

Mr. HUGHES. I have not yielded to the Senator, and I am 
not going to yield to him. I have been interrupted by him at 
every stage of this discussion, and I should like to be permitted 
to make one continuous statement. 

I am going now to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that when I went to the Agricultural Department and laid the 
legislation which is now pending before the Sennte before those 
gentlemen down there to see if they had any objection to its 
form or to its substance I saw Dr. R. L. Emerson, the acting 
chief of the United States Bureau of Chemistry; I saw Dr. 
W. P. Jones, the ussistant chief of that bureau, and several of 
the solicitors of the Department of Agriculture who were actively 
enguged in enforcing the pure-food law. The Burenu of Chemis- 
try has entire charge of enforcing the national pure-food law. 
Dr. Emerson was acting chief in place of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg. 
who was out of town that day. Prof. Husmann was also pres- 
ent, but he belongs to the Bureau of Plant Industry. They read 
these amendments and suggested some slight changes; and after 
the discussion Dr. Emerson, speaking for the bureau, said they 
had no objection to the amendment as I submitted it. The pend- 
ing amendment takes care of the changes they wanted with ref- 
erence to the definition of sugar. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that we have spent about 
enough time on this amendment. I for one should be exceed- 
ingly glad to have it disposed of. In closing I content myself 
with saying that the argument of the Senator from California, 
like nearly all his arguments, was directed at an amendment 
which is not before this body. I told him over and over again 
that the amendment with reference to which the letter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture was written is not before the Senaste, 
but, as a matter of fact, that I am now proposing a substitute 
for that amendment. 

I ask for a vote. 


Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I do not desire to prolong the 
debate, and ask for a vote. I merely wish to reaffirm that 
my amendment is the amendment of the Agricultural Depurt- 
ment, and is recommended by the Agricultural Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendinent 
of the Senator from California to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, were not the yeas and nays 
ordered on this amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have not been called for nor 
ordered. 

W amendment to the amendment was rejected, on a divi- 
on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 21, after the word 
“wines,” to insert “or compound sold as wine“; on page 87, 
line 1, after the word “ paid,” to strike out “ taxes” and insert 
“a tax,” and in the same line, after the word “at,” to strike 
out “rates as follows” and insert “ the rate of 8 cents per wine 
gallon,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 54. (a) That u all still wines, including vermuth, and upon 
all artificial or imitation wines or compound sold as wine he ter 
produced in or imported into the United States, and upon all like 
wines which on t date this section takes effect shall be in the 
possession or under the control of the producer, holder, dealer, or 
compounder there shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax at the 
rate of 8 cents per wine gallon. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, we are now approaching the 
rates fixed in the bill, and I desire to address myself to the 
Senate on that subject. I did not ask for a roll cail on my 
umendment. because it seemed to be highly technical. and any 
modifications can wel! be made in the committee of conference, 
1 have had intimations to that effect from Members who prob- 
ably will sit in conference; but a matter of rates is well within 
the understanding of the Senate. It is a matter of raising rev- 
enue, the very purpose for which we are here. 

As the law now stands there is a tax of 55 cents per gallon 
levied on brandy used in fortification, and it is proposed by the 
Senate committee to perpetuate that emergency tax which was 
adopted a year and a half ago. Twenty-six years ago the rate 
fixed on brandy used in fortification made on the premises of 
the winery was set at 3 cents a gallon, and the grape brandy 
so used led to the upbuilding of the sweet-wine industry of Call- 
fornia, which attained a degree of productiveness which enabled 
us two years ago to produce 20,000,000 gallons of wine; and 
under the emergency tax which is now sought to be perpetuated 
the volume was reduced to 6.000.000 gallons, the difference be- 
tween 20,000,000 gallons and 6,000,000 gallons being the measure 
of injury done not only to the wine growers but also to the 
Government. As we are here for the purpose of raising revenue, 
naturally the Treasury Department was interested in the situn- 
tion. and during the entire year since the beginning of this Con- 
gress there have been debates and discussions between the de- 
partment and the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, 
and as a result the House provided for the taxation of wines as 
follows: Ten cents a gallon instead of 55 cents a gallon upon 
grape brandies used in fortification, and then, on top of that, 
10 cents a gallon upon the wine itself after it is made, which 
means 13 cents a gallon, because a tax of 10 cents a gallon on 
brandy used in fortification means in the final product the levy- 
ing of a tax of 8 cents. So, with 10 cents, a direct tax upon wine 
by the gallon, and 3 cents added for fortification, we have a 
tax of 13 cents. Under the 55-cent tax which has existed for a 
year, and which it is sought to reenact, the tax at onee rises to 
23 cents a gallon, and as the wine does not sell in normal tines 
for more than 30 cents, it leaves no profit to the grower of the 
grape either for his labor or for his investment. Hence it is 
destructive. and it has actually worked out in that way. 

So we are confronted with a proposition so simple that he 
who runs might read,.that if this law is passed in its present 
form you destroy the subject of taxation; you kill the goose 
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that lays the golden egg; you cut down the tree in order to 
gather the fruit; and I can not imagine such fatuity. 

But it was stated here yesterday by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Pouknzxzl that California, because she has enjoyed for 
26 years a 3-cent tax on brandy used in fortification, has actu- 
ally despoiled the United States Government of something like 
570,000,000. He figures that in this manner: That if the Gov- 
ernment had collected $1.10 per gallon on brandy used in for- 
tification, on the volume of business done by California In the 
production of sweet wines over a period of 26 years, that sum 
would have amounted to $70,000,000. But, of course, his argu- 
ment is absolutely without foundation and utterly fallacious, 
because it was the 3-cent tax that enabled the sweet-wine in- 
dustry to be developed at all, and if there had been a tax of 
$1.10 there would haye been no sweet-wine industry upon which 
to levy a tax. 

Notwithstanding the disparity between 3 cents and $1.10 no 
fortunes have been made in the wine-growing business in Cali- 
fornia. The people earn a mere subsistence and little more; the 
California Wine Association, to which I referred yesterday as 
a nefarious monopoly and which epithet I desire to withdraw; 
I did not mean to use such strong language, because it is an 
important agency, and because it only took advantage of an act 
of Congress and canceled its contracts with the growers, some- 
thing which might very well entitle it to divide the epithet with 
Congress itself. But I say that notwithstanding the great 
difference between the tax enjoyed for 26 years and the tax 
put on as an emergency matter and which is now sought to be 
reenacted, no fortunes have been made in that industry; and 
this same California Wine Association, which is a great pur- 
chaser of wine, has been in financial distress during the last 
5 or 10 years, and its stock has fallen 50 per cent in the market. 
So it is not fair to say that California has imposed upon the 
Federal Government; and whatever collections have been 
made from the sweet-wine industry is good money which other- 
wise would not have been forthcoming to the Government, 

Approximately 6,000,000 gallons of brandy are made each year 
in California, of which 2.000,000 gallons are used for commercial 
purposes, leaving 4,000,000 gallons for the making of sweet wine. 
I claim that the 4,000,000 gallons used in the fortification of 
sweet wines never would have been made had it not been for the 
fact that it is used in fortifying process. Therefore it is per- 
fectly clear that the Government has not lost any money, as 
the Senator from Ohio stated yesterday. If the tax of 55 cents 
is imposed again this year, only a very little sweet wine will be 
made by a few wine makers who will be able to pay the tax 90 
days after assessment. Some of the grapes will be made into 
dry wines, which will have a tendency to ruin and demoralize 
the dry-wine market by making an inferior dry wine out of the 
sweet-wine grapes, and also by overproduction. The great 
raisin industry will also be imperiled by glut and by the in- 
ferior quality of the raisins, which will be made of wine grapes 
by growers secking a market at any price. The balance of the 
grapes will rot on the vine, as they did last year. 

This brandy which is taxed under the emergency law at 55 
cents, and which the House taxed at 10 cents, is the brandy 
made of the very grapes that make the wine in the winery. It 
is not made for the purpose of selling it upon the market as 
brandy, and when it is so sold outside of the use of fortification 
it pays the dollar and 10 cents tax, so there is a perfect equality 
between all the wine makers of the country, so far as grape 
brandy is concerned. California uses the brandy made upon 
the premises, and under the House bill would pay 10 cents, and 
the men in Ohio and in Missouri can make their grape brandy 
in the same manner and pay the same rate. But they do not 
make their grape brandy for that fortification. They make it 
for sale, because grape brandy used for fortification is worth 
only 22 cents, whereas they can sell the brandy free of tax for 
$1. Hence it is more profitable to the men of Ohio and Missouri 
to sell their grape brandy in the market for commercial use than 
it is to convert it into brandy for fortification. 

Now, when 2 tell you that the New York wine makers, where 
the industry is of first importance, have been behind this meas- 
ure which I advocate, the House rate, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, as I have shown, it will be seen that there is noth- 
ing sectional about my advocacy. They go into the market and 
they buy California grape brandy for the purpose of fortifying 
their New York sweet wine, and the reeords of the department 
which T have here state that they used 67,000 gallons of such 
California grape brandy last year. 

That means that the New York makers realize, as they testi- 
fied before the committee, that grape brandy is superior for the 
purpose of fortification to ordinary brandy, and that they can 
well afford to purchase grape brandy in making perfect wines 
in that State, because there is always a certain congeniality 


between the product of the grape, and if you introduce extra- 
neous substances you destroy that congeniality and you do 
not therefore get a perfect product. 

So the Senator from Ohio is clearly wrong when he says that 
California is escapiug a tax which otherwise it should pay and 
which falls as » burden upon the rest of the country. The Cali- 
fornia grape-wine brandy is made in the wineries from the 
same grapes which are used for the purpose of making the wine, 
It makes a homogeneous mixture, and therefore it enjoys the 
quality which I fear has excited the envy and the jealousy of 
other States not so highly favored by nature. 

But after all it is only a question of revenue. I am not going 
to give my own words for the statement which I have made that 
the imposition of the 55 cents tax upon grape brandy will not 
only ruin the industry but necessarily destroy the subject of 
taxation. I have here a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, addressed to Hon. CLAUDE Kircuin, June 3, 1916, from 
which I will quote: i 

1. In a reclassification of the wines and the Imposition of the fol- 
lowing rates of tax in place of those now contained in the bill, namely, 
on wines 3 not more than 14 per cent of absolute alcohol, a 
tax of 3 cents a gallon; on wines containing more than 14 per cent and 
not exceeding 21 per cent, 10 cents a gallon, with a proviso that all 
wines containing more than 21 per cent of absolnte alcohol saall be 
classed as distilled spirits and shall pay tax accordingly. 

That is to say, any wines containing more than 21 per cent of 
alcohol shall be taxed as spirits at the rate of $1.10, but legiti- 
mate wines shall be taxed according to the schedule which he 
enumerates and which has substantially been incorporated in 
the bill by the House, the provision which I am now advocating. 
He says furthermore: 

Regarding these proposed amendments, I would state that the clas- 
sification and rates contained in the bill and recommended in my letter 
to you under date of March 6, 1916, and also in a letter addressed to 
Representative KENT under date of March 15, were the rates which, 
from the best information obtainable, seem to be the most likely to 

roduce the maximum revenue at this time without injury to the wine 
ndustry. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, charged with the national 
finances, says, under date of May 19. 1916, to Representative 
Rarney, that these rates will produce the maximum revenue. 
He is not speaking idly—he knows by experience—because this 
55 cents tax has been enforced for more than a year and a half. 
He says: 

The records show that since the enactment of the present wine law 
there bas been a large falling off not only in the production of certain 
grades of wines but in the quantity of brandy used for fortifying pur- 
poses. 

The very point is made, that when you burden an industry 
you diminish the output: and hence the figures of the Senator 
from Ohio are of no value, because he assumes that the wine 
industry is so strong that it will pay any income tax that may 
be imposed no matter how excessive. 

This large decrease is doubtless due mainly, if not wholly. to the 


high rates of tax now Imposed; and it is reasonable to conclude that, 
under the reduced rates of tax provided for in the pending bill— 


That is, the House bill which I advocate— 
the wine industry will again assnme normal proportions. 


Then he snys that under this emergency tax the sweet wine 
has fallen off, as I before stated on my own authority, from 20,- 
000,000 gallons to 6,000,000 gallons, and whereas it was esti- 
mated that there would be a yield of $4.600,000 in revenue it 
fell off a million and a half dollars. After computing all the 
sources of revenue, not only derived from sweet wines, but from 
dry wines and from cordials, there is a loss of a million dollars 
and a half. I will quote him again: 

The above figures. based on in-omplete returns, show conclusively 
that the pending bill, even thongh it reduces the present rates of taxa- 
tion from 35 to 50 per cent, will provide an increase of revenue of over 
a million and a half annually. 

By the reduction of the rates provided in the House bill under 
the emergency rates that now exist there will be an increase of 
a million and a half. He adds: 

Moreover, the bill provided a permanent tax, whereas the present law 
was enacted merely to provide a temporary source of revenue. 

And again: 

Another advantage is that with the improved administrative features 
of the pending bill there will be little opportunity to evade payment of 
taxes. Under the present law there have been discovered flagrant 
abuses and evuslons. 

So the House provision not only will provide more revenue, it 
will not only preserve the industry but improve all the ad- 
ministrative features by which the evasion of the taxes will be 
made an impossihility. 

The final figures of his letter show the avernge price received, 
I consider this important and as he has repeated it I will 
repeat it. 
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The average for three seasons, in the production of sweet 
wines in Californian, show 20.993 000 gallons; the production in 
the 1915-16 senson 6,051,000 gallons, or a drop of about 72 
per cent. 

It is therefore perfectly apparent that if we are here for the 
purpose of raising revenue without destroying the subject of 
taxation it is wise to follow the advice of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the House committee. In the House under the 
Constitution all revenue-producing bills must originate. Con- 
sideration wus given to this measure extending over a period 
from last February until the bill was reported to the Senate. 1 
must say that the House, following the advice of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and profiting by its experience, has in my 
judgment given us u bill which we can, to say the least, safely 
follow. 

California is of course more interested in this schedule than 
any other State, and whereas other States produce wines in 
large quantities California ranks them all. But that does not 
make by any means this question a local one. The Congress 
of the United States has just as much concern for the interest 
and right of the humblest of the sisterhood of States as it has 
for the grentest in importance or the greatest number. It can 
not be possible that n State like California producing 90 per 
cent of the product will be sacrificed in order to enhance the 
political or other interests of any other State or set of States. 

I would hate to see the wine growers of California made the 
victims of legislation prompted by any other motive than 
that of the un of the whole country; and yet, if any sacrifice 
is to be made, it would be utterly impolitie for Congress to 
sacrifice the greater State to the smaller State, because the 
small State, with un inferior area given to grape cultivation, 
could the more quickly recover. But there is no question of that 
kind involved. The laws of Congress apply equally to all 
States; but as the industry in California is out of all propor- 
tion to the industry in other States, it must either bear the 
brunt of excessive taxation or go out of business. Injustice 
is very often done by legislation. There are three sources of 
injustice, I have read: Force is one, malicious ensnarement 
under color of the law is another, and a third is hardness of 
the law itself. I am pleading against the hardness of the law 
itself. 

I have here from the Acting Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture a brief table showing the production of wine, which, 
he says, may be regarded as ultra conservative: Southern 
States. 500.000 gallons; New Jersey, 250,000 gallons; New 
York, 2.500.000 gallons ; Ohio, 2,000,000 gallons; Western States. 
750.000 gallons; California, 39,000,000 gallons; all other States, 
500.000 gallons, making a total of 45.500.000 gallons a year, of 
which, as you see, California produces about 90 per cent. 
Therefore California has a right to be heard. 

I have read the letter even from the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works], who has in these Halls consistently advocated 
temperance. He says as long as the industry is recognized he 
is strongly in favor of this legislation which I am advocating 
to-day. He certainly is not in favor of imposing upon the 
country an inferior wine, nor is he in favor by legislation to 
impose a prohibitive tax. That is not the way he fights. If he 
is for prohibition. he votes for prohibition, but he does not 
stab an industry in the back under the guise of taxation. 

Senator Works knows very well that the wine interests of 
California can not be classified with the whisky interest, and 
it is the bane of our position that the whisky interests wili 
force their association upon the wine interest. Everyone con- 
cedes that the drinking of whisky is a national vice, whereas 
the drinking of wine, a food beverage, so declared by the Agri- 
cultural Department, is. when used in moderation as in al! 
the Latin countries of Europe and in our own country where 
the Latin population lives, a matter of daily diet, and you never 
see drunkenness among those people. 

The classic centenarian of the fifteenth century, I think his 
name was Luigi Cornaro, wrote a book on long life. He was a 
resident of Venice and attained an age of something like 110 
years, although up to 40 years he had led a riotous life, and he 
was the marvel of his generation. He states in that book that 
what caused him to live to that very ripe and unusual age was 
the daily use of pure wine made of the juice of grapes. He went 
further than the connoisseurs by saying that the newer the 
wine was the better the wine was—for him, at any rate. 

There is a gentleman, a distinguished ornament of this body. 
who assured me that one of his ancestors was totally opposed 
to wine drinking in any form until he went to California. He 
went to California for his health, and he recovered his healtn 
there, not, it is claimed, by reason of the sunshine, not by the 
ocean breezes, but by the moderate use of wine. When he 
came back to his eastern home and persisted in his habit of 
drinking wine the neighbors were all shocked and alarmed 


that this good man had departed from the ways of grace. But 
there he learned that the use of wine, far from exhilarating 
even, certainly far from intoxicating. was a suitable articie 
of daily diet and added to his strength and vigor and helped 
the debilitated and the weak body, after the labors of his years 
of life, to enjoy in his declining days some measure of com- 
fort and of heulth. 

I do not know, therefore, why even the men who advocate 
temperance should seek to destroy this industry Indirectly by 
taxation. ; 

I have here a telegram, just received, from Mr. Sbarboro, 
president of the Italian-American Bank, the founder of the 
famous Swiss-Italinn colony in California, where champagnes 
are made by the champagne process, a most wonderful and 
beautiful country, where all the charms of France and Italy 
are reproduced in our own soil. He simply says, succinctly: 


Protect the light table wine; only remedy for alcoholism. 


The only remedy for alcoholism, he declares, is the light 
table wine, and the Bible tells us—and I should like to address 
this to the Senator from Ohio: 

Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach's sake. 

The Senator's purpose is to convert wine into water; his pur- 
pose is to reduce the quality; and the reason why the Agricul- 
tural Department opposes it Is very largely because by that 
dilution you destroy the food value of wine. Knowing wine as 
I do, I would not recommend those who desire to become 
centenarians, who want to live longer than a period of a hun- 
dred years, nor the debilitated men from the East who come 
to California for their health, to drink anything like that, 
although it may be, under authority of an act of Congress, 
labeled “wine,” when, in fact, it is water and sugar. That 
legislation is most preposterous, and I can not believe that it 
will survive the conference. It is the only hope. It is pre- 
posterous to believe that under the authority of law the Agrt- 
cultural Department, against its protest, will be dragooned 
into saying that water and sugar are wine. Let them call it, 
as they have a right now under the law to call it, “ imitation 
wine“; let them call it “sarsaparilla "; let them call it “ coca- 
cola.” There are a thousand and one concoctions, no doubt 
grateful to the taste, even if productive of headaches, that 
are available for those who seek “soft drinks” and believe 
that in pursuing that course to avoid intemperance; but cer- 
tainly let the public be advised what are the contents of the 
container. 

Mr. President, the Senator in his remarks stated that 10 per 
cent of the wine produced in the country is produced outside of 
California. Granted. Under the law now the same magical 
10 per cent is the limitation imposed upon the stretching or ex- 
panding of the wine; and that Missouri and Ohio have always 
enjoyed in recent years; but he did not state that, whereas the 
amendment proposed by me allowed 25 per cent expansion, his 
amendment not only allowed 35 per cent expansion, to which 
he referred often and again, but on top of that another 35 per 
cent. 

I submit that by allowing that expansion we destroy the 
pure-wine industry of the country: we seriously affect the rev- 
enue; and, in estimating the revenue for next year, we can not 
delude ourselves into the belief that by increasing artificially 
the volume of wine we will create an increase in the revenue. 
I do not believe that the California sweet-wine industry will 
survive this tax. I have demonstrated to you that by actual 
trial and experiment we know, because the present tax. which 
they seek to reenact, has been in force for a year and a half, 
and it has caused 67 per cent loss of volume to the industry 
and the serious loss of expected revenue to the Government. 

I therefore move as an amendment to the proposal of the 
Finance Committee, on page 87, the restoration of the rates 
imposed by the House bill, which read: 

On wines containing not more than 14 r cent of absolute alcohol, 
4 cents per wine gallon, the per cent of alcoho! taxable under this 
section to be reckoned by volume and not by weight. 

On wines containing more than 14 per cent and not exceeding 21 
per cent of absolute alcobol, 10 cents per wine gallon. 

On wines containing more than 21 per cent and not exceeding 24 per 
cent of absolute alcohol. 25 cents per wine gallon. 

I am informed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
that it will be better to put the motion in another form and to 
disagree to the amendment reported by the Senate Committee 
on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not need any motion what- 
ever, If the Senate disagrees to the amendment of the Senate 
committee, it leaves the bill as the Senutor from California 
wants it left. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then it is a question, without any motion, of 
agreeing or disagreeing to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. x 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without any motion, the question 
of agreeing to the Senate committee amendment. If not agreed 
to, the bill will be left as the Senator from California desires. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
includes in his motion to disagree all the language down to 
and including line 12, on page 87, I presume? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no need of a motion to disagree. 
The motion is on agreeing to the committee amendment. If 
that is voted down, then the committee amendment is disa- 
greed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wanted to include in the motion all of the 
language that is germane, which will include all of the language 
down to and including the end of line 12, on page 87. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is my intention. I should like to have 
the committee amendment down to the end of line 12, on page 
Sr, disagreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN subsequently said: Mr. President, as part of 
my remarks, I ask permission to insert certain telegrams and 
Statistical tables. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., August 14, 1916. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

This department of the State government wishes to advise you cor- 
rectly in relation to the personnel of Mr. II. E. Welch and his authority 
for being in Washington in behalf of relief legislation for our grape 

rowers. Mr. Weleb represents the State Viticultural Commission of 

‘alifornia, which is charged by statute of this State with fosterin 
and protecting our eat vineyard interests, which are valued a 
$150,000,000 and which bave long received State and Federal aid. We 
now have 14 Goverument experimental vineyards in California, and 
there are 370,000 acres n grapes under cultivation here alone. We 
want you to know that before going to Washington, Mr. Welch made a 
tour of the entire vineyard districts of this State under the auspices 
of this board and met tnousands of the growers and manufacturers of 
wine. The efforts of the board and of Mr. Welch are unanimously 
indorsed, and we indignantly resent the insinuation of eastern rectifiers 
with ulterior motives that Welch represents special interests. The 
most that Mr. Welch will ever get for all the time he has spent in 
Washington will be his actual tiving expenses. and no other remunera- 
tion. Ile is not an attorney but merely a practical business man living 
in California in the midst of a great vineyard section in San Joaquin 
County, and he gives up his time for nothing but the good of the 
general industry. 

Your departments at Washington know what the eet tax has 
done to this industry. They will tell you that it destroyed four-fifths 
of the sweet-wine production and ned the Government but a little more 
in taxes, and that the burden fell heaviest on the thousands of tillers 
of the soil, whom we want to help most of all. Please do not believe 
that Mr. Welch is in the same rôle as Theodore Bell, who went to 
Washington two yeers ago to represent the California Wine Associa- 
tion, and who was their paid attorney. Mr. Welch receives no pay and 
represents the whole industry. Your emergency tax two years ago en- 
abled those interests represented by Bell to cancel hundreds of term 
contracts with growers, and these growers are all In hearty accord with 
our efforts and these of Mr. Welch. We can not live under the present 
tax, but we are going to try to exist under the moderated form of tax 
passed in the House bill. Please assist us in this fair, open, and just 
effort for relief. 

We can send you all the credentials you wish as to the motives of 
Mr. Welch and thin board. They are above suspicion and reproach. 

E. M. SHEEHAN, 
Recretary State Board of Viticulture. 


{Western Union night letter.] 
Sr. Louis, Mo., August 16, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM J. STONE. 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Pifty-five-cent forti — tax on wines in revenue bill is absolutely 
unjust and unfair, an ll go far toward STONE our business in 
wines. We don't object te a reasonable tax, but cents is out of all 
reason. We are voicing the opinion of the trade here. 

Davip NICKOLSON GROCER Co. 


— 


[Western Union day letter.] 
Sr. Lovis, August 17, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM J. STO) 


NB, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

We, the undersigned tiqaor dealers of St. Louis, ask that you do all 
in your pve to prevent passage of 55-cent fortifyin tax on wines in 
revenue bi-l. It s unfair and unreasonably high, and we are satisfied 
it will greatly interfere with the wine business of the Mnited States 
and will yield the Government less revenue than a reasonable tax. 

S. J. Lang & Son, H. L. Greisidieck Diste. Co, Wm. 
Libman, J S. Merrill Drug Co., Phil Bardenheier & Co., 
The H. Horn Co., John Bardenheier Wine & Liquor Co. 
Kellerstrass Dist. Co., Hellman Distg. Co., Fern Glen 
Distihing Co., Cane Rid: Distilling Co., Pure Food 
Dist. Co., Judge & Rolph Drug Co., Garrett & Co., J. S. 
Goodman The Bush Wine & Liquor Co., Lee Levy & Co., 


3 Dist. Co.. Melsheimer Wine Co., J. W. 
Jennings & Co., The Steinwender Co., The Nelson Impt. 
& Distg. Co., Frank Sutterman Wine & Liquor C. 


Co., A. Mae) Gro. Co., Venetian * Co., Ravarino 
& Freschi Grocer Co., Kentucky Import 


J. Simon & Sons, G. eer istilling Co., The 


Hewitt Co., Wm. H. Lee & Co., Samuel stein, L. & A. 
Scharff Dist. Co., Meyer Brothers Drug Co. ; 


pens 
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Waskington, April 19, 1916. 
Hon WILLIAM KENT, 3 
House of Representatives. 


cordials, and compounds in the United States. by States and 8 
if hle, the ee memorandum prepared in the Bureau of Plan 


furnish the information in detail with respect to the quantities of the 
several! types produced in the several States and localities. 
Very truly, yours, 
C. F. Marvin, Acting Secretary. 


Memorandum on production of wine, in response to a telephone request 
from the Hon. WitLiam Keyyt, April 5. 1916. for estimates of quan- 
tities of dry wines, champagnes, cordials, and compounds produced 
in the United States. by States and counties, if possible. 

We have no adeqvate basis for estimating the production of these 
several products in the detai! requested. the statistical information 
showing only the totals. It is known, however, that a large part of 
the sweet and sparkling wine output is confined to a very few States 
and localities. 

New York State produces the great bulk of the sparkling wines (not 
carbonated) made in tbis country. and most of them are made in the 
Keuka Lake district. although some establishments are also to be 
found in other districts. as the Hudson River district; in Ohio, in 
Erie and Cuyahoga and other counties on Lake Erie. In New Jersey 


in the Egg Harbor district, and in Virginia. at Norfolk, limited quan- 


tities are made. In California there are three sparkling-wine establisb- 
ments of importance—the Panl Masson Co., at San Jose; the Italian- 
Swiss Colony. at Asti: aod Korbel Bros.. at Guerneville, 

Under spackling wines are not included artificially charged wines. 

As regards sweet wines, the great bulk of them are made in Cali- 
fornia, where until last year the annual output in recent years has been 
from 16.000.000 to 19.600.000 gallons. The counties in which these 
are principally made are Fresno, San Joaquin, Merced, Kern, Sacra- 
mento, Placer. Yolo, Los Angeles and San Bernardino, 

Dry wines are not only made where the sweet and sparkling wines 
are, but are the wines produced in other parts of the country. 

The counties considered most important in wine output in New York 
are 8 Ontario, Orange, Schuyler. Seneca, Steuben, Ulster, 
and Yates. In Ohio, Ashtabula, Cuyahoga. Erie. Lake, Lorain, Luca 
and Ottawa Counties, and Kelleys Island. Middle Bass and Marblehea 
Islands. In New Jersey, Atlantic and Cumberland Counties. In Vir- 
ginia. Albemarle and Norfolk Counties. There are, of course, otner 
counties in each of the States mentioned making dry wines. 

Excepting last year (1915), which was an exceedingly poor year so 
far as the grape crop is concerned, the following figures are about 
what the average annual total wine production (this includes the 
unfermented grape Juice) in the United States has averaged since 1910, 
as published in the trade papers: 


Gallons. 
Southern: ne ñ rn ea yt 500, 000 
New Jersey EIS CREED NA SNE SL ee 250, 000 
Ne- EOIR: IE SECS V. SSS SEY 
a es Se fice — — — OO OO. 
Western Rta tein 2 ne ee ee ns — 750. 000 
CORTE RT eo a a Fee — 89, 000, 000 
rr eee... 500. 000 
3 ß 45, 500, 000 


These estimates are regarded as ultraconservative, the total output 
probably being 20 to 30 per cent larger. 


“PENN YAN, N. Y., August 14, 1916. 
E. L. Travis 3 4 


Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. O.: 

A fortifying tax of 55 cents payable when spirits used will prohibit 
making sweet wines in California and mean confiscation of millions 
of investment in vineyards and wineries. 

Any eastern sweet wine manufacturer satisfied with this tax hopes 
to profit by the catastrophe to California grape growers. 

No California company can finance the tax, as banks won't lend 
money. 

PAUL GARRETT. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES U. S., 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR PHELAN: I understand the statement has been made 
that Garrett & Co., wine makers, are in favor of the Pomerene or 
committee amendment to the wine schedule in the pending revenue 
bill. I desire to say empbatically that Garrett & Co. are unalteraoly 
opposed to the commi/tee amendment and to the Pomerene amendment 
and cordially favors your amendment. 

& Co. are also opposed to the use of grain spirits in forti- 
fying wine and op to any amelioration beyond 35 per cent, I 
refer you to a brief tiled by me before the subcommittee. 
Yours respectfully, 


E. L._Travrs, 
Attorney for Garrett & Co. 


[Letterhead of H. F. Dewey & Sons Co., 138 Fulton Street.] 
New York Ciry, April 7, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM Kent, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kent: Your letter of ha 6 has just been read with the 
p ot interest as it ts the most honest expression of true facts that 

have ever read or heard uttered by any California wine maker. 

I wish to state my personal opinion as a practical eastern wine 
maker and not tn an official capacity as president of the American Wine 
Growers’ Association. In the many years that I have been associated 
with members of the American Wine Growers’ Association it bas been 
seldom that I have met a man who is willing to talk honestly in regard 
to the manufacturing of wines. 

* * > > * e * 
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We are opposed to the “stretching” of wine as much as any house 
in America and feel that the ideas of this Callfornia gentleman that 
amelioration should be allowed to the extent of 25 per cent is extremely 
liberal, as in almost every year this amount would entirely too much. 
If the revenue department stands firm on the e of Government 
supervision we are willing to submit to this if every section in the 
country has the samo strict supervision, as we personally have nothing to 
fear, «xcept that as wine makers for over 50 years and having learned 
by experience the different methods of handi wines to per ect them 
io the highest possible degree, we do not feel that we should compelled 
to allow a Government officer to come into our cellars all through the 
wine-making season and acquire our methods, which have cost us so 
many years of experience, to find out how to perfect our wines to the 
standard which they now hold and then have the same Government 
officer go to other cellars and impart our methods to other wine makers. 

* . * . * . * e 


Thanking you sincerely for sending me your letter of April 6, Which I 
shall cherish most highly, I am. with the highest respect, 
~Yours, very truly, 
Hinau S. DEWEY, 
Vico President H. T. Dewey & Sons Co. 
Tun SWEET VALLEY WINE Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio, April 8, 1916, 
Hou. WILLIAM KENT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Mr, Kent: Your favor of the Gth instant received ; and the fur- 
ther you go into this matter of enacting into law a bill rege, | wines, 
the more you will find out that our contention from this locality has 
some merits. I believe you have already been convinced of that; I can 
not help but feel that people from other sections are helping to establish 
and fix the truth in your mind. Your friend from California speaks 
the truth, and I simply want to add at this time that it is still my honest 
opinion that a wine should be permitted to be ameliorated with sugar 
and water, or both when required, and that the amelioration should 
not reduce the natural acid content of the wine when put on the market 
below five per mill. It may seem that at times a larger per cent of 
amelioration could be used than you would like; however, there are 
many times when a smaller per cent would be used. There are so 
many 17 8 0 when you would require less than 25 per cent amelioration— 
we will say even less than 20 per cent—and some grapes would not 
require any amelioration, providing amelioration was established on 
the basis which I have said heretofore, namely, not less than 5 per 
cent acid and not over 13 per cent alcohol. 

I wish you would use your influence along this particular line, which 
is the only honest way to make a merchantable and salable article. and 
the only ‘way to keep all wine makers honest as to the amount of 
amelioration. You know under such a method it could be easily de- 
termined whether a wine maker was going beyond the limit permitted 


or not. 
With kindest regards, 
Yours, very truly, Wan. H. RINEHART. 


/ New York, N. X., August 14, 1916, 
Senator JAMES E. MARTINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
New Jersey wine interests opposed to Senator PoMERENE’s amend- 
ment for use of grain spirits in sweet wines. Urge you to protect us 
by voting for Senator PHELAN’S amendment to the wine schedule of the 


reyenue bill, 
II. T. Dewey & Sons Co. 
Egg Harbor, N. J. 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 1), 1916. 
Senator Joux Sarr WILLIAMS, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

Will appreciate any assistance you can give Senator Phelan, of Call- 
fornia, in 2 any amendment to revenue bill that would permit 
the use of any spirits other than those derived from rapes in forti- 
fication of wine, as we believe fundamental! principles of pure food laws 
would be violated if other products are to be countenanced in the mak- 
ing of wine, 

KOHLMAYER JACOB and HYAMS, 

A. PATORONO & SONS, 

J. & M. SCHWABACHER, 

F. HOLLANDER Co., 

MULE & ALMERI Co., 

Tony LATINO, 

Riversipe Wine & Branpy Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


[Telegram.] 
Los ANGELES, CAL., August 17, 1916, 
Hon. IStponn B. Dock WEILER, 


Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. O.: 


Render ali possible aid to biii now before Senate which is of most 
vital importance to California grape and wine industry. Failure of 
passage this bill will result in destroying one of California's principa: 
industries that has been fostered by national, State, and county aid. 

Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Joux S. MITCHELL, President, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., August 16, 1916, 
Hon. Iswonn B. DocKWEIL&R, 


Hotel Shorcham, Washington, D. C.: 

Wine and grape-growing industries of this State threatened with 
destruction unless tax features of Congressman Kent's House bill now 
before Senate are passed. We would very much appreciate if you will 
take this Important matter ap with individual Senators for the protec- 
tion of our section as well as of entire State. 

MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N, 
F. J. ZBRUANDELAAR, Secretary, 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., August 11, 1916. 
II. E. WELCH, s 8 


Care of Congressman Kent, Washington, D. C.: 


Telegrams received and they will have disastrous influence on viti- 
cultu conditions here if Associated Press reports are correct, and if it 
is likely taxes will be raised thousands of grape growers will be the 
real sufferers because of the price of grapes, Again the uncertainty 
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save it from eastern spite work, 


AUGUST 29, 


and delay of action 83 as It does right into the vintage season 
leaves the market here in chaotic state if Senate kills the House biil 
with amendments, 

E. M. SHEEHAN. 


RUTHERFORD, CAL., Auguat 16, 1916. 
Hon. Jas. D, PHELAN 


The Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Newspaper states Senate wants to maintain tax on wine, Such law 
is iuining California wine industry. Banks will never loan enough 
money to wine makers to pay tax on brandy to make sweet wine, so 
viticulturists will not harvest crops. Please do all in your power to 
haye your amendment pass. 

G. De Latour, 


Sax Fuaxcisco, CAL., Angust 10, 1916, 
Hon. Jas. D. PHELAN, if 9 


The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


California wine growers look to you for unqualified support of House 
recommendations and Kent bill on wine tax. Our industry is seriously 
threatened by the continuance of present tax. Help to build it up and 


R. JORDAN, Jr. 
SAN FRANCISCO, August J, 1918. 
Hon. James D, PHELAN, 
United States Senate: 


My most urgent protest against proposed wine tax, Those rates have 
nearly ruined the Californta industry, and their continuance will finish 
the job, ana will not produce revenue. 
WILLIAM Kent. 
* 5 
ashington, August 21, 1916. 
Hon. BYRON R. Newrox, e 5 
Acting Seeretary of the Treasury. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY : After six months’ work and study am abso- 
lutely certain that ralse in wine tax and lowering in quality, as provided 
in Senate amendments, will be destructive of industr Ja California, 
where 90 per cent of legitimate wine is produced. Vithout fullest 
unqualified indorsemeut of the Treasury Department we can not expect 
justice or revenue. 

Senate proposes : 

First, excessive tax. 

Second, breakdown of pure-food powers of Agricultural Department. 

Third, a premium on sour and unripe grapes. 

Fourth, a practical elimination of use of second-quality grapes for 
8 in fortificatton, 

Fifth, almost unlimited use of sugar for glucose and water instead of 


grapes 
the standard based on acid contents is as absurd as to permit use 
of flour adulterants in proportion to the weevils in the flour. Whisky- 
made-glucose makers and sour-grape growers are all favored by Senate 
amendments and those able and w ping te produce pure standard wine 
criticism is not sectional, as 
ar views have been indorsed by the New York wine makers and many 

others. 


that the not ore ice | be taxed out of business nor ruined by 
enforced n with acid, glucose, water, and cheap alcohol, 
ours, truly, 


WILLIAM KEXT, 
[From the Sacramento Bee of Aug. 2, 1915.] 
SENATOR WORKS IS AGAINST BRANDY TAX; SAYS IT IS UNPAIR—HE ASSURES 
VITICULTURAL COMMISSION HE WILL WORK FOR ITS REPEAL, 

rah eff a strong and outspoken r of the liquor traffic, includ- 
ing the wine industry of California, Senator Joun D. Works is stoutly 
opposed to any unfair and unjust legislation by Congress, with particular 
reference to the proposed tax on brandy, which the growers claim will 
ruin the wine industry, 

In a letter to E. M. Sheeban, 8 of the State Viticultural Com- 
mission, Senator Works declares he will do anything he can to relieve 
the industry from the menace that threatens it. 

In discussing the letter to-day Commissioner Sheeban asserts that he 
considers it one of the strongest arguments in the hands of the growers 
and wine men against the proposed ruinous tax on brandy for fortifying 
purposes contemplated by Congress. 

SENATOR WORKS’S LETTER. 

Here is Senator Wonks's letter, in part: 

“I had ho that the grape growers and wine manufacturers of 
California bad escaped the high taxation that Congress had attempted 
to impose upon them. It seems now, however, that, in the rulin 
by the commissioner of internal revenue, they have not eapon: 
this is entirely unjust. and I shall be very glad to do anything I 
relieve the industry from this condition. 

I shall be vey glad to see the time when the grape growers are able 
to dispose of tneir products for something else des the maki ot 
wine, and the wine makers may find a more profitable business than that 
of wine making, and that California may no longer be burdened by the 
liquor traffic. 

“But so long as the N of wine is allowed by law the industry 
should be protected from unfair and unjust legislation.” 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a good deal of the debate which 
has preceded this motion has not been pertinent to the matter 
now before the Senate. The Finance Committee has decided that 
it would attempt to settle this controversy by reverting to the 
legislation which was enacted by the consent of all of the parties 
when the emergency act referred to went into effect. 

The Senator from California argues that the rate of tax was 
so high that the legislation defeated its own purpose. So far us 
I am concerned, I am compelled absolutely to dissent from that 
view and to disagree with the Senator. The United State: Gov- 
ernment failed to get the amount of revenue that it was esti- 


mada 
think 
can to 
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mated it would get under this legislation for the reason that 
the California wine people had time to make certain prepara- 
tions between the date when the legislation was agreed upon 
and the date when the legislation went into effect; which 
preparation enabled them to defeat the object and purpose of 
the legislation. They fortified their wine before the tax was 
due, and subsequently, to a great extent, the tax was evaded by 
the failure of the sellers to affix the stamp required under the 
administrative provisions of the law before the wine could be 
sold to the ultimate consumer. The California sweet-wine pro- 
ducers were under the impression, and risked all on the chance, 
that the law known as the emergency law would indeed be an 
emergency law, and that the taxes laid therein would not be 
laid for more than a year. If they had been correct in that, 
they would have saved something like $4,000,000 in taxes. It 
was estimated that the Government would collect something 
like $7,000,000 from the wine schedule last year, but because. of 
the manner in which they dealt with this emergency legislation 
and the means employed to evade the payment of the tax the 
Government collected something like $3.000,000, a net loss to 
the Government because of the evasion of the law of $4,000,000, 
This year the tax will have to be paid. There will be no oppor- 
tunity to fortify that wine before the law goes into effect, be- 
cause the law is now in effect and will continue to be in effect 
unless the Congress changes it. 

The amendment which the Finance Committee has reported 
and asks favorable action on at the hands of this body is the 
same and provides the same rate of taxation as the present law. 
I do not know that there is anything further to be said on the 
subject. If the Senator from California is satisfied, I am, to 
leave it to the decision of this body, and I ask for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. ; 

Mr. PHELAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator will withdraw his point of no 
quorum and renew his request for the yeas and nays, we may 
save time by getting a vote at the same time the roll is being 
called. 

Mr. PHELAN. Very well. I withdraw the suggestion of the 
lack of a quorum and renew my request for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. THOMAS (when Mr. BeckHam’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Beceknam]. He is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont}. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mz. 
WARREN], who is absent on business. I therefore withhold my 
vote, i 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair and transfer as heretofore, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK], which I transfer tu 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newianps], and vote yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], and 
withhold my vote in his absence. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same unnouncement as to my pair and its transfer as here- 
tofore, I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, and, he not 
being present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Porspexter]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]J and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr, CHILTON. I would vote “yea” upon this motion, but I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Fatt] and can not obtain a transfer. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lovce], who has not voted. I transfer that 
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pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD} 
and will allow my vote to stand. : 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sarg] to the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] and will vote. I vote ven.“ 

Mr, HUSTING. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jamrs] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrxksl. The senior 
Senator from Kentucky is unavoidably absént on official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am informed that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SatrH) has not voted, and, having a pair 
with him, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote w yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], who, I believe, has not voted. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELson]} and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish again to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] on account 
of illness, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to inquire if the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. THosrpson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kansas and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SUTHERLAND] and to state that he has a pair with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Crarke]. I am not 
prepared to say how my colleague would vote on this matter if 
he were present. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean} to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Deluware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky Mr. BECKHAM}; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN} ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JoHNson]; 8 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lieprrr] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecee] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownseNnD] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bosan] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Lea]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. WorKs] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern}. : 

The roll call resulted—yeas 36, nays 3, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Ashurst Hardwiek Mxers Smith. Ga. 
Beckbam Hitchcock Oliver Smoot 
Chamberlain Hughes Penrose Sterling 
Culberson Husting Pomerene Stone 
Cummins Kenyon Reed Taggart 
Curtis Lee, Md. Shafroth T! omas 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard Underwood 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Simmons Wadsworth 
Harding Martine, N. J. Smith. Ariz, - Williams 

NAYS—3. 
Jones Lewis Phelan 

NOT VOTING—56. 

Bankhead Fall McLean Shields 
Borah Gof Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brady Gore Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Gronna Norris Smith. S C. 
Broussard ollis O'Gorman Sutberiand 
Bryan Johnson. Me. Overman Swanson 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Thompson 
Chilton James Page Tillman 
Clap Kern Pittman Townsend 
Clark. Wyo. La Follette Poindexter Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Ransdell Walsh 
Coit Lea, Tenn. Robinson Warren 
Dillingbam Lippitt Saulsbury Weeks 
du Pont Lodge Sherman Works 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the committee amendment the 
yeas are 36, the nays are 3, no quorum voting. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 8 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Culberson Fletcher Hitchcock 
Bankhead Cummins Gallinger Hughes 
Chamberlain Curtis Harding Husting 
Chilton Diflingham Hardwick James 
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Jones Myers Sheppard Swanson 
Kenyon Oliver Shera Taggart 
Kern Overman Shields Thomas 
Lane Penrose Simmons Underwood 
Lee, Md. Phelan Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Lewis Pomerene Smoot Wadsworth 
McCumber Saulsbury Sterling Weeks 
Martin, Va. Shafroth Stone Williams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll-call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee amendment, on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). On this question I 
am paired with the senior Senator from California [Mr. Worxs]. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea,” and if he were 
present he would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN J, and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Has the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote, T 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEX- 
TER] to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL], 
and will vote. I vote “ yen.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his named was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). An- 
nouncing the same pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I 
am not able to obtain a transfer so I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Has the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I again withhold my vote on account of my 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bnapv! 
and withhold my vote. While I am on my feet I desire to an- 
nounce the absence of the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BeckHam], who is absent on official business, and is paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have already voted; but I observe that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surrhl, with whom I have a pair, has not 
voted. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Nonkis] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmirH] to the senior Senator from Nevada 
IMr. New.anps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsend] which I transfer to the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr, Lea]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHNSON]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; and 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr, CHILTON. I voted “yea” in order to make a quorum, 
notwithstanding my pair with the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. FALL]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 41, nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Ashurat Harding Myers Smoot 
Bankhead Hardwick Oliver Sterling 
Bryan Hitchcock Penrose Swanson 
Chamberiata Hughes Pomerene Taggart 
Chilton Husting Reed Underwood 
Culberson James Shafroth Wadsworth 
Cummins Kenyon Sheppard Weeks 
Curtis Md. Simmons Williams 
Dillingham McLean Smith, Ariz, 
Fletcher Martin, Va. mith, Ga. 
Gallinger Martine, N. J Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—4. 
Jones Lane Phelan Pittman 
NOT VOTING—50. 
Beckham Gore 8 Smith, Mich. 
Borah * Gronna Norris Stone 
Brad Hollis O'Gorman Sutherland 
Bandegee Johnson, Me. Overman Thomas 
Broussard Johnson, 8. Dak. Owen Thompson 
Catron rn Page Tillman 
Capp La Follette Poindexter Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. . Tenn, Ransdell ardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Robinson Walsh 
Colt Lippitt Saulsbury Warren 
du Pont Lo herman Works 
11 McCumber Shields 
Gof Nelson Smith, Md 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the question of agreeing to the 
committee amendment the yeas are 41, the nays are 4, Senators 
KERN, OVERMAN, SAULSBURY, SHERMAN, THOMAS, Lewis, VAR- 
DAMAN, and Srone being in the Chamber and not voting. The 
amendment is agreed to. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to occupy a very 
few minutes in the discussion of an important matter. 

The Democratic National Convention held in Baltimore in 
June, 1912, adopted the following plank, which became a part 
of the platform on which Prof. Woodrow Wilson was elected 
to the Presidency of the United States: 


The high cost of living 44 a serious problem in ger American home, 
The naanin Party, its platform, ap to escape from re- 
sponsibility for present conditions by denying that they are due to a 
protective tariff. We take issue NAD them on this subject, and char rpe 
that excessive prices result in 1 os measure from the high tariff 
laws enacted and maintained b; publican Party and from trusts 
and commercial conspiracies teed and encouraged by such laws, 
and we assert that no substantial relief can be secured for the people 
without import duties on the necessaries of life are materially reduced 
and these criminal conspiracies broken up. 


Four years have elapsed since that declaration was made, - 


and it is interesting to note what the result has been under the 
operations of the near free-trade law of the Democratic Party 
enacted October 3, 1913. 

I have taken the trouble to have a table prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, show- 
ing the relative retail prices of 15 of the principal articles of 
food in June of each year, 1912 to 1916, inclusive. To form a 
basis for the table the price for June, 1912, is placed at 100, and 
the price for each succeeding year is figured accordingly. 5 

It will be observed that in June, 1913, there was a consider- 
able increase in the entire list, with the exception of flour, 
corn meal, potatoes, and sugar. In June, 1914, there was also 
a considerable increase in everything except the four articles 
above mentioned, with butter added. In 1915 every article in 
the list, with the single exception of potatoes, also increased 
over June, 1912, while in June, 1916, there is a very large in- 
crease over any of the preceding years. 

A careful calculation shows that with 100 as a basis for 1912 
the 1916 percentage is 114, or an increase of 14 per cent in the 
cost of the combined articles since the date of the declaration 
in the Democratic platform. 

I beg to request that the table be inserted at this point with- 
out reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


„ | Butter, Pota- | Sugar 
iS Ss ar . Se zE 


100 100 
61 81 
77 8¹ 
58 109 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The increases in cost of these articles of 
necessity in every American household were certainly not 
affected in price by the European war prior to June, 1914, and 
as the imports from Canada of food products since that time 
have been the largest in our-history, it is equally evident that 
war conditions haye had no substantial influence in adding to 
the high cost of living, the Democratic claim being that placing 
foodstuffs on the free list, as was done in the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff law, would greatly reduce their cost to the 
American people, another instance of the fallacy of Democratic 
reasoning on economic questions. 


ATTENDANCE OF ABSENT SENATORS. 


Mr. KERN. Before proceeding with the revenue bill I desire 
to present a resolution, and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it be read subject to objection. 

The resolution (S. Res. 259) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that in the present emer- 
gency every Member of this body not excused on account of illness 
should be in attendance upon his duties, and that the Sergeant at Arms 
pe erases to forward a copy of this resolution to each absent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to offer a proposed amendment that it 
may be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table to be called 
up at the proper time. 

The amendment was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 144, after section 102a, add the following as a new section: 

“Sec. 102b, That whenever during the existence of a war in which 
the United States is not engaged the President shall be satisfied that 
there is reasonable ground to believe that under the laws, regulations, 
or practices of any country, colony, or dependency, contrary to the 
law and practice of nations, the importation into thelr own or any other 
country, dependency. or colony of any article the product of the soil or 
industry of the United States and not injurious to health or morals 
is prevented or restricted, the President is authorized and empowered, 
within his discretion, to prohibit or restrict during the od such 

rohibition or restriction Is in force the importation into the United 
states of similar articies; or, in case the United States does not im- 
port similar articles from that country, then other articles, products 
of such country, 3 or colony, as in his opinion the public 
interest may require; and such case he shall make proclamation 
3 the article or articles which are prohibited from importation 
Into the United States; and any person or persons who shall Import, or 
attempt or conspire to import, or be concerned in importing, such 
article or articles into the United States contrary to the prohibition in 
such proclamation shall be Mable to a fine of not less than $2,000 or 
more than $50,000. or to imprisonment not to exceed two years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. The President may change, 
modify, revoke, or renew such proclamation, in his discretion.” 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 87, line 13, after the word “ than,” to strike out “24” and 
insert “21”; in line 14, after the word “ alcohol,” to insert “ by 
volume”; and in line 15, after the word “accordingly,” to 
strike out “ Provided, That on all unsold still wines in actual 
possession of the producer at the time this title takes effect, 
upon which the tax imposed by the act approved October 22, 
1914, entitled ‘An act to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes,’ and the joint resolution approved December 17, 
1915, entitled Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 22, 1914, to December 31, 
1916, has been assessed, the tax so assessed shall be abated, 
or, if paid, refunded under such regulations as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may prescribe,” so as to make the clause read: 

All such wines containing more than 21 per cent of absolute alcohol 
by Pp shall be classed as distilled spirits and shall pay tax accord- 
ugly. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 9, after the word 
“ this,” to strike out “title” and insert “ section”; on page 89, 
line 3, before the word “removed,” to insert “otherwise”; and 
in line 6, after “and,” to insert “to,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

(b) That the taxes imposed by this section shall be paid by stamp 
on removal of the wines from the customhouse, winery, or other bonded 
place of sae for consumption or sale, and every person hereafter 
producing, or having In his possession or under his control when this 
section takes effect, any wines a eh to the tax Imposed in this sec- 
tion shall file such notice, describing the premises on which such 
wines are produced or stored; shali execute a bond in such form; 
shall make such inventories under oath; and shall, prior to sale or 


removal for consumption, affix to each cask or vessel containing such 
wine such marks, labels, or stamps as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approra of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from 
time to time prescribe ; and the premises described in such notice shall, 
for the purpose of this section, be regarded as bonded premises. But 
the 8 of this subdivision of this section, except as to pay: 
ment of tax and the affixing of the required stamps or labels, shall not 
apply to wines held by retail dealers, as defined in section 3244 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, nor, subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the 1 shail the tax imposed by this section 
apply to wines produced for the family use of the producer thereof 
and not sold or otherwise removed from the place of manufacture and 
not exceeding In any case 200 gailons per year. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is hereby authorized to have prepared and to issue 
such stamps denoting payment ot the tax imposed by this section as 
he 1 deem requisite and necessary; and until such stamps are pro- 
vided the taxes imposed by this section shall be assessed and collected 
as other taxes are assessed and collected, and all provisions of law 
relating to assesssment and collection of taxes, so far as applicable, 
are hereby extended to the taxes imposed by this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 89, line 23, after the words 
tax of,” to strike out “10” and insert “ 55,” so as to read: 


(c) That under such regulations and official supervision and upon 
the giving of such notices, entries, bonds, and other security as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may prescribe, any producer of wines taxable 
under the provisions of this section may withdraw from any fruit 
distillery or s I bonded warehouse grape brandy or wine spirits 
for the fortification of such wines on the premises where actually made: 
Provided, That there shall be levied and assessed against the producer 
of such wines a tax of 55 cents per proof gallon of grape brandy or 
wine spirits so used by him in the fortification of such wines during 
the preceding month, which assessment shall be paid by him within 
90 days from the date of notice thereof: Provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as exempting any wines, 
cordials, liqueurs, or similar compounds from the payment of any tax 
provided for in this section. 

That sections 42, 43, and 45 of the act of October 1, 1890, as 
amended by section 68 of the act of August 27, 1894, are further 
amended to read as follows. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 2, on page 91. 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to offer a verbal amendment, a 
formal amendment. On page 89, line 18, I move to strike out 
the word “taxable” and insert the word “ defined.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. On the same page, line 19, after the word 


“section,” I move to insert the words “or section 53 of this 


act.” It is in the interest of clarity. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 7, on page 92. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor who has charge of this branch of the bill—— 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish the Senator would wait until the 
Secretary finishes the reading of the section. I have some 
amendments to offer. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was simply going to call attention to the 
two provisos which the Secretary has read and to ask the 
Senator a question. This seems to define the amount of sugar 
which may be added and provides also that the addition of 
water shall be“ under such regulations and limitations as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may from time to time prescribe.” 
Is not that inconsistent with the amendment which the Senator 
offered and which was adopted? 

Mr. HUGHES. This applies to sweet wines; the other ap- 
plied to dry wine. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was not clear about it and simply 
wanted to call attention to it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not think there is any inconsistency. 
This is the way the department wishes it. Let the Secretary 
read the rest of the section. 

The Secretary read to line 17, page 92. 

Mr. HUGHES. On page 91, line 19, after the words “ dex- 
trose sugar,” I move to insert the words “ containing, respec- 
tively, not less than 95 per cent of actual sugar calculated on 
a dry basis.” 

I offer this amendment on the suggestion of the Agricul- 
tural Department to define sugar in terms rather than to let it 
remain as described in the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HUGHES. On page 92 of the same section, I move to 
strike out the words “so used ” and to insert the words “ added 
for sweetening purposes.” This amendment is simply formal 
and in the interest of clarity. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. On the same page, line 5, I move to strike 
out the words “and limitation,” so that it will read “ under 
such regulations as the Commissioner of Revenue,” and so 
forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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The next amendment was, on page 94. line 19, after the word 
“premises,” to insert “or from said premises to other bonded 
premises; Provided, That not more than one such additional re- 
moval shall be allowed,” so as to make the clause read: 

(d) That under such regulatioas and upon the execution of such 


notices, entries, bonds, other security as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 7: 
may prescribe, domestic wines subject to the tax imposed by this 
section may be removed from the winery where produced, free of 
tax, for storage on other bonded premises, or from said premises 
to other bonded premises: Provided, That not more than one such 
additional removal shall be allowed. or for exportation from the 
United States or for use as distilling material at any 8 regis- 
tered distillery : Provided, however, That the distiller using any such 
wine as material shall, subject to the provisions of section 3309 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be beld to 
pay the tax on the product of such wines as will include both the 
alcoholic strength therein produced by fermentation and that obtained 
from the brandy or wine uch wines at the time of 


spirits added to s 
fortification, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 7, after the word 
“liqueurs,” to insert “cordials”; in the same line. before the 
word “compounds,” to insert “ similar“; and, in line 8. before 
the word “ takes,” to strike out “ title” and insert “ section,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

(e) That upon all dcmestic and imported sparkiing wines, liqueurs, 
cordials, and s'milar compounds remaining in the hands of deaiers 
when this section takes effect, or thereafter removed from the place of 
manufacture or storage for sale or consumption, there shall be levied 
and paid, by stamp, taxes as follows: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 16, after the word 
“wine,” to strike out “1 cent“ and insert 21 cents,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

On each bottle or other container of art'ficially carbonated wine, 23 
cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent to present certain 
proposed amendments to the bill under consideration for the pur- 
pose of having them printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While I am on my feet I desire to give notice 
that some time to-morrow, if opportunity offers, I shall submit 
some observations upon further legislation on the strike problem. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from New Jersey permit 
me to make a clerical correction in the income-tax schedule? 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, I yield to the Senator for that 


purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. On page 62, line 4, occur the words “section 
103.” The section is 30 of this bill. I move to substitute “30” 
for “103.” 

The Secretary. On page 62, line 4, strike out “103” and 
insert “ 80,” so as to read “as provided in section 30, is hereby 
imposed,” and so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 19, before the word 
“ compounds,” to insert “or similar ”; in the same line, after the 
word “compounds,” to strike out “or preparations containing 
distilled spirits of” and insert “by whatever name sold or 
offered for sale, containing sweet”; in line 21, after the word 
“wine,” to insert“ fortified with grape brandy under the provi- 
sions of paragraph (e) of this section ™; and in line 23, after 
the word “ thereof,” to insert “ not containing such sweet wines, 
three-fourths of 1 cent on each one-half pint or fraction thereof,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

On each bottle or other container of liqueurs, cordials, or similar 
compounds, = whatever name sold or offered for sale, containing sweet 
wine, fortified with grape brandy under the provisions of paragraph (c) 
of th's section, 13 cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof; not 
containing such sweet wines, three-fourths of 1 cent on each one-half 
pint or fraction thereof. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I desire to offer. 

The Secrerary. On page 95, beginning in line 23, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “not containing such sweet wines, three- 
fourths of 1 cent on each one-half pint or fraction thereof.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A negative vote on the amendment 
of the committee will accomplish the Senator's purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE, Yes; I think that is true. The same ques- 
tion would be presented by a vote on the Senate committee 
amendment. I simpl; desire to say in opposition to the amend- 
ment proposed by the ommittee that the words in italics , “ not 
containing such sweet wines, three-fourths of 1 cent on each 
one-hulf pint or fraction thereof,” apply to cordials which are 
made out of spirits, 

Mr. HUGHES. I will ask the Senator what his amendment 
is? What does he propose? 

Mr. POMERENE,. The amendment is to strike out the words 
in italics, or, to express it in another way, to disagree to the 


committee amendment for this reason: These spirits are taxed 
at $1.10 a gallon. I have no objection to that at all, but we 
provide here that certain grape brandies, and so forth, shall be 
taxed only 55 cents a gallon. 

This tax of three-fourths of 1 cent on each half pint or 
fraction thereof amounts to a supertax over and above the 
$1.10 per gallon. It seems to me we ought to equalize these 
burdens and bring the tax on all these spirits up to $1.10 before 
we add a supertax. That is my objection to the amendment. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 30 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY IN PORTO RICO. 

During the executive session the Senate adopted a resolution 
advising and consenting to the extension and application to the 
island of Porto Rico of the terms of a convention between the 
United States and Great Britain signed March 2, 1899, regarding 
the tenure and disposition of real und personal property, in 
accordance with the report by the Secretary of State trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the President of the United States April 
12, 1916, and or. motion by Mr. Stone the injunction of secrecy 
was removed from the same. 

PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 

During the executive session the Senate adopted a resolution 
advising and consenting to the ratification of a convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, Executive Docu- 
ment E, providing for the protection of migratory birds in the 
United States and Canada, signed at Washington August 16, 
1916, and on motion by Mr. O'Gorman the injunction of secrecy 
was removed from the same. 

RECESS. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
August 30, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 29, 1916. 


CoNnsULs. 
CLASS 6. 

Henry D. Baker, of Nlinois, lately commercial attaché at 
Petrograd, to be a consul of class 6 of the United States of 
America. 

William F. Doty, of New Jersey, now a consul of class 7, 
to be u consul of class 6 of the United States. 

Joseph E. Haven, of Illinois, now a consul of class 7, to be 
a consul of class 6 of the United States. 

CLASS. 7. 

William L. Avery, of Montana, now a consul of class 8, to be 
a consul of class 7 of the United States. 

Charles M. Hathaway, jr., of Pennsylvania, now a consul of 
class 8, to be a consul of class 7 of the United States, 

CLASS 8. 

Frank Anderson Henry, of Delaware, now a consul of class 9, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States. 

Edwin Carl Kemp, of Florida, now a consul of class 9, to be a 
consul of class 8 of the United States. 

CLASS 9. 

Arthur A. McLean, jr., of New York City, to be a consul of 
class 9 of the United States. 

Addison E. Southard, of Louisville, Ky., to be a consul of 
class 9 of the United States. 

FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

John C. Koons, of the District of Columbi1, to be First 
Assistant Postmaster General, vice Daniel C. Roper, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS, 

GEORGIA. 

Walter K. Kimbrough to be postmaster at Talbotton, Ga., in 
place of E. H. McGehee, 

IOWA. 

Emmett S. Armstrong to be postmaster at Nevada, Iowa, in 
place of J. M. Bricker, resigned. 

Thomas Carmody to be postmaster at Whittemore, Iowa, in 
place of Thomas J. White, resigned. 


1916, 


Park Homan to be postmaster at Prescott, Towa, in place of 

George O. Booth, deceased. ` 
KENTUCKY. 

Eunice D. Taylor to be postmaster at Greenup, Ky., in place 

of James Dickey McCoy, resigned. 
LOUISIANA. 

Clara L. Wells to be postmaster at Colfax, La., in place of 
15 M. Wells. Incumbent's commission expired June 12, 
1916. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

James W. T. Davis to be postmaster at Amherst, Mass., in 
place of Clara S. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1915. 

MICHIGAN. 

John F. McEvoy to be postmaster at Onaway, Mich., in place 

of Orlando Steele, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Ollie R. Freeman to be postmaster at Picayune, Miss., in 
place of Dora E. Tate, resigned. 

Nellle Lide to be postmaster at Lumberton, Miss., in place of 
Nellie Lide. Incumbent's commission expired April 17, 1916. 

MONTANA, 

Frank P. Byrne to be postmaster at Three Forks, Mont., in 
place of Henry A. Paddock, resigned. 

Willard P. Willis to be postmaster at Plains, Mont., in place 
of H. L. Coulter. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
17, 1913. 

NEW JERSEY. 

John H. Mylod to be postmaster at Glen Ridge, N. J., in place 
of William R. Poe. Incumbent’s commission expired August 16, 
1916. 7 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Thomas H. Meklveen to be postmaster at Trafford, Pa., in 


place of S. O. Bender, resigned. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

E. J. Dunn to be postmaster at Bryant, S. Dak., in place of 
Harry L, Stearns. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1916. 

Julius Palmer to be postmaster at Gary, S. Dak., in place of 
James R. Fonger, removed. 

TEXAS. 

Alvah F. Ferguson to be postmaster at Belton, Tex., in place 
of F. W. Guffy. Incumbent's commission expired August 23, 
1916. 

John M. Hill to be postmaster at Cooledge, Tex., in place of 
John M. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 1916. 

Mrs. A. M. Miller to be postmaster at Baird, Tex., in place of 
G. R. MeManis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 
1916. 

Jennie Reynolds to be postmaster at Mason, Tex., in place of 
B. W. Bridges. Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 1916. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Jesse E. Lavelle to the postmaster at Tunnelton, W. Va., in 
place of William G. Lavelle, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 29, 1916. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
SIGNAL CORPS. 
Lieut, Col. Samuel Reber to be colonel. 
Maj. Charles McK. Saltzman to be lieutenant colonel, 
Capt. Charles S. Wallace to be major. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 
Ensign Carl K. Martin to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade): 
Charlie P. McFeaters. 
William B. Jupp. 
Ellsworth Davis. 
Roy Pfaff. 
Tunis A. M. Craven. 
Arthur W. Dunn, jr. 
Horace W. Pillsbury. 
Franklin B. Conger, jr. 
Asst. Surg. John Buckley to be a passed assistant surgeon. 
Asst. Civil Engineer Ralph Whitman to be a civil engineer. 
Asst. Civil Engineer Gaylord Church to be an assistant civil 
engineer with rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 
Boatswain Franklin E. Chester to be a chief boatswain. 
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The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons fn the 
Medical Reserve Corps: 

Jaques C. Rushmore. 

Gordon Gibson, 


Surveyor GENERAL. 
Edward Hedden to be surveyor general of Iduho. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


William Edward Byerly to be register of the land office at 
Williston, N. Dak. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, August 29, 1916. 


The Honse met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, teach us wisdom in the use of the gifts 
which Thou hast bestowed upon us as intellectual and moral 
beings gifted with the power of choice, the crowning glory of 
man if he shall harmonize his thoughts and deeds with the 
eternal laws which Thou hast ordained. Hence we pray for a 
deeper, wider use of that quality which for a better name we 
call common sense, that truth, justice, and liberty may obtain 
in the affairs of men that they may conserve their energy by 
abstaining from things harmful and use it in the promotion of 
the things which make for righteousness, and Thine be the 
praise through Him who taught us how to live in peace and 
harmony. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 25, 1016, 
was read and approved. 

TICKETS OF ADMISSION TO TIOUSE GALLERIES. 


The SPEAKER. With the consent of the House the Chair 
would like to make an announcement. The news came so late 
this morning—the Chair never heard of it until about half past 
10 o’clock—that the President wanted to come over here at 2.30 
and address the Senate and House that the Doorkeeper had no 
earthly chance to have new tickets printed or to send them 
through the mail, so after consultation he concluded he would 
take a lot of old tickets and put some kind of stamp on them 
so as to be recognized; but there is no chance to send them 
through the mail, and Members can get their tickets from the 
Doorkeeper out in the House lobby. That is the best we knew 
how to do. 

JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND SENATE. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 56. 


Resolved by the Mouse of Representatives (the Senate concurring). 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday. the 29th oy, of August, 1916, at 2 o'clock 
and 30 minutes in the afternoon for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the President of the United States shall be pleased 
to make to them. 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
resolution. 
The question was taken, and the resolulion was agreed to. 
FISCAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker: Several years ago, 
while making some remarks upon the floor of the House concern- 
ing the fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and 
the United States, I made the statement that I was satisfied that 
large sums of money were owing to the United States on account 
of several institutions in the District of Columbia. 

Upon being asked what, in my opinion, such indebtedness, if 
it existed at all, would amount to, I replied in substance that 
I had not gone sufficiently deep into the matter to even approxi- 
mate a correct sum, but I thought the amount was as much as 
a million dollars. 

I can look back now and see upon the faces even of some of 
the Members of this body expressions which betrayed their lack 
of sympathy with me when I made the declaration. I suspected 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 


then and ascertained afterwards that many of those who heard 
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the statement could not but believe that I was mistaken, while 
the expression and side remarks of others indicated a lack of 
sympathy with me in my declared undertaking to cause the 
United States to be reimbursed. 

The Washington papers for weeks and weeks after this decla- 
ration belittled me for making the assertion that public offi- 
cials, through so many years, would permit the United States 
to be cheated year after year out of so much money. One of 
the Washington papers tauntingly invited me to crack my whip 
and go ahead, saying that all I could find could re placed 
under the nail of the little finger of a child. Those taunts 
did nothing more nor less than to encourage me in the prose- 
cution of the work upon which I then declared my intention of 
entering. 

In those remarks I expressed the opinion that large sums of 
money were owing to the United States on account of the Federal 
lunatie asylum located in the District of Columbia, in which 
institution, by special act of Congress, resident luuatics of the 
District of Columbia might be confined and treated. Within 
a very short time after I commenced this agitation the super- 
intendent of the lunatic asylum came to the Capitol, went 
before the committee handling the affairs of the District of 
Columbia and admitted that there was uncollected and ewing 
to the Federal lunatic asylum of which he was the principal 
officer the enormous sum of $719.536.09. That indebtedness 
tirst commenced in 1879 and, year by year, grew to the sum just 
referred to. 

As I have said, the superintendent of that institution, after 
this agitation had been started by me, came and. acknowledged 
that nearly three-quarters of a million dollars were owing to 
that institution, yet neither he nor any of his predecessors in 
office had taken the necessary steps to have any part of the 
money collected. A 

Notwithstanding the admission of the failure to collect the 
large sum which I have just named, I believed that more 
money was then yet due to the United States on account of that 
institution, and prosecuted my research into its accounts. That 
research finally disclosed that, in addition to the sum of 

719,536.09 just referred to, there was owing to the United 
States the sum of $282,574.26. Those two sums amounted to 
$1,002,290.35. 

I am glad to report that that amount of money has been 
collected on account of the unpaid balances due the Federal 
lunatic asylum and has been paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

In 1874 the District of Columbia was authorized to issue 
$15,000,000 worth of bonds, which have come to be known as 
“the 3.65 bonds.” Upon another occasion than the one just 
referred to relative to the lunatic asylum, I stated it as my 
opinion that the holders of these bonds had improperly eollected 
interest upon these bonds from the United States without any 
subsequent adjustment being made. 

Again I was ridiculed by the Washington papers and held up 
as a laughingstock not only to the local community but to 
Congress and to the Nation for making a statement which they 
said was so ridiculously preposterous. However, neither their 
taunts, their derision nor their belittling of me caused me to 
hesitate. As in former instances their mean censure acted as 
an incentive and spurred me on to establish the truth of my 
assertions. 

Day after day, week after week. and month after month, 
through the long hours of many nights I went through records 
which were black with the dirt of years with the view of get- 
ting the information upon which to make my assertions indis- 
putable. At last I arrived at the conclusion that the amount 
of $1,003,257.24 had been wrongfully collected by the holders 
of these bonds from the Treasury of the United States without 
any subsequent adjustment being made. 

Turn where I would in my efforts to have this money col- 


lected I met but little encouragement. Thereupon I went to 


Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury. In turn he referred 
me to one of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury by whom. 
I am sorry to say, I was not encouraged. Again I went back 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and told him how futile my 
endeavors had been toward finding anyone in authority who 
would render me the slightest assistance. Upon this visit, 
instead of referring me to another, he himself heard my state- 
ment of the entire matter and exhibited much interest in it. 
He then detailed an expert accountant from the Treasury De- 
partment to go over the figures which I had submitted for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not they were correct. In 
the course of time that accountant reported that my figures 
were correct, but declined to express an opinion as to the 
legality of the payments which had been made. However, it 
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ve ner his opinion upon the lega? phase of the situation which 
esired. 

Again I visted Secretary MeAdoo and he then referred the 
matter to the Comptroller of the Treasury for the purpose of 
having the legal status determined. This official, too, had my 
figures verified. ‘Then he went into the legal aspect of it. After 
he had laid down the false premises of treating the act of June 
11, 1878 as retrospective, when it is entirely prospective, he 
decided that one-half of the said interest had been properly 
paid out of the United States Treasury and that the United 
States had been wrongfully deprived of the other one-half 
thereof. The one-half which the comptroller held the United 
States had been: wrongfully deprived: of amounted to $586,067.22. 
This last-named amount has since been collected and paid into 
the Treasury of the United States 

Later along another howl went up from: the Washington news- 
papers and those upon the floor of the House who were more the 
friends of the people in the District of Columbia than of the 
people who sent them here, when I made the statement upon the 
floor of the House that the rentals from the Washington. Market 
Co., while rightfully due to the United States, had fmproperly 
been. withheld from: the United States: 

Again, Secretary McAdoo, with approving interest, heard my 
statement relative to the claim: that the rents from the Washing- 
ten Market Co. belonged tœ the United States. Upon my re- 
quest he referred this matter also to the Comptroller of the 
Treasury for decision. 

Just here it may be well to say that the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 20, 1870, creating the Washington Market Co., pro- 
vided that this company should pay $25,000 a year for the use 
of a parcel of land. in the District of Columbia owned by the 
United States. Shortly thereafter this rental, by u piece of 
legislative legerdemain, was reduced from 525,000 per year to 
$7,500 per year. 

Under the provisions of the act of May 20, 1870, the rental 
was to be used for the relief of the poor of the city of Wash- 
ington. However, the money was net so used, and the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury held that the act of June 11, 1878 re- 
pealed that provisien. In accordance with my contention the 
Comptroller of the Treasury rendered an. opinion wherein he 
held that the rent ef that property subsequent to June 11, 1878 
should go to the United States. In consequence the sum of 
ipsa has since been paid into the Treasury of the United 

tates. 

The lease under which. the Washington Market Co. holds that. 
particular piece of land has some years yet to run. In addition 
to the $166,012.50 which has already been collected, future 
rentals, amounting. to $202,500, will be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, thus making a total of $368,512.50 which 
has been and which will be collected and paid into the Treasury 
of the United States on account of the Washington Market Co. 

I trust that it will not be thought unbecoming in. me to say 
that without my agitation and investigation of this subject that. 
none of this money would have found its way into the Treasury 
of the United States, 

In leoking through musty reeords for the purpose of estab- 
lishing these errors against the United States, the records show 
that other sums due the United States, amounting to $15,588.04, 
had not been collected und paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. This sum, also, has now been collected and so paid. 

The items which in this way actually have been recovered und 
paid into the Treasury of the United States as the result of my 
efforts amount to $1,972,458.11. 

I now wish to make the statement, even though it raise an- 
other storm of indignation from the favored classes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that more than. $200,000 is due te the: United 
States because of fines and forfeitures which have been collected 
in the District of Columbia for violations of United States laws, 
which have not been paid into the Treasury of the United 


States. ; 


In Kentucky and in every other State the fines for violations 
of United States statutes are paid into the Treasury of the 


United States and not into the treasury of the State. I contend 
| that this same rule holds good in the District of Columbia. 
| Later along I hope to be able to establish the correctness of the 
statement which I now make. 


In addition to that I feel reasonably certain that when the 
figures and facts have been ascertained I will be able to lay my 
finger upon another item amounting to $125,000 which should 
have been paid inte the Treasury of the United States years 
ago, but which has not been so paid. 

I make this statement not only for the purpose of rendering 
an account of my stewardship to those who have sent me to 
Congress but also for the benefit of the Members of this body. 
Year after year this membership has seen me derided, vilified, 
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abused and belittled for the work which I have undertaken; 
and, even though my efforts in the future to see that the Treas- 
ury of the people of the United States gets its just dues should 
bring no valuable results, 1 feel that what has been done in the 
past has far more than vindicated every claim that I have made, 
and that the expectations of the House in making me chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia have been fulfilled. 

I hope net to be charged with violating becoming modesty 
when I say that during the time I have been in Congress I have, 
in my humble way, participated in all of the legislation of the 
body; and, in addition thereto, I have, as an individual, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing that which 1 have just recited. 

If I can have substantial cooperation from this membership 
instead of having obstacles put in my way by some of them I 
shall have another favorable report to make of large amounts 
of money collected for the Federal Treasury. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 17375. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13391) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 13926. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, 
and marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915, so as to provide 
for terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, S. G. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 15158) to amend the Judicial Code, to 
fix the time when the annual term of the Supreme Court shall 
commence, and further to define the jurisdiction of that court, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 6869) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of the 
wars other than the Civil War and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House to bill (S. 5496) to umend sections 5 
and 6 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the drainage of 
certain lands in the State of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5103) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to lease to 
Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip or parcel of land 
owned by the United States Government on the Great Kanawha 
River, in West Virginia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res, 292. Joint resolution proposing to amend section 
2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendinent bill of the following title: 

II. R. 17567. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county 
of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dorranceton, county of 
Luzerne, Pa, 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

On August 23, 1916: 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Nathaniel Monroe; 

S. 1818. An act for the relief of Nelson T. Saunders; and 

S. 5425. An act to standardize lime barrels. > 

On August 24, 1916: 

S. 3539. An act for the relief of John L. Moon. 

On August 25, 1916: 

S. 5202. An act to authorize the maintenance and operation of 
rasa ucross the St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand Falls, 

e.; 

S. 6013. An act to confirm the entry of John Dowd; and 

S. 6331. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to William H. Ingle for homestead entry in Colo- 
rado. 
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On August 26, 1916: 
S. 3533. An act for the relief of Mike G. Womack. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same. 

H. R. 600. An act to validate title to the town site of McCube, 
in the State of Montana. 

H. R. 10251. An act authorizing the Kansas City & Memphis 
Railway & Bridge Co. to make settlement with Crittenden 
County, Ark., and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13885. An act to authorize the county commissioners of 
Aitkin County, Minn., and the town board of Logan Township, 
in said county and said State, to construct a bridge ucross the 
Mississippi River on the line between sections 26 and 27, town- 


ship 49 north, range 25 west, fourth principal meridian. 
TICKETS OF ADMISSION TO HOUSE GALLERIES. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr, LLOYD, I rise to ask unanimous consent for the pre- 
sentation of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: e 

House resolution 360, 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House be authorized to deliver 
25 tickets te the presidents of railroads and 25 tickets to the represent- 
atives of their employees for admission to the galleries to hear the 
address of the President of the United States this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the presidents of the railroads 
who have been in the city conferring with the President for 
several days, and the representatives of their employees who 
have been here for the sume length of time, are very anxious 
to hear the address of the President this afternoon, und 1 think 
it is nothing but fair under the circumstances that this resolu- 
tion be passed and that the same number of tickets be given to 
the railroad presidents as are given to the railroads’ employees. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I believe in absolute fa‘rness and 
justice. We have had published in the papers the statement 
the President of the United States made to the managers of 
the railroads. We have not had published in the papers the 
statement of the President of the United States to the enployees 
of the railroads, and it seems to me that in order that the 
House of Representatives may have absolute information on 
which to act, if they have to act at all, that this paper be also 
published before action is called for. I merely suggest it as a 
watter of fairness and justice. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will attend to these 25 
tickets each. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman in 
a moment. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the speech to be 
delivered by Woodrow Wilson accepting the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Presidency on September 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
a speech to be delivered by President Wilson next Saturday at 
Shadow Lawn. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
the gentleman asks leave to extend his remarks that way, in 
the permanent Record this speech will be inserted as of to-day, 
several days before being delivered. 

Mr. DOREMUS I merely desired permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp. I did not intend to insert it until after 
it is delivered. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but under the gentleman's request in 
the permanent Record it would be inserted as of to-day. I 
think the gentleman should ask unanimous consent that he 
have lenve to extend his remarks in the Recorp, so it will ap- 
pear in the permanent Recorp some time next week. I would 
hate to see the speech printed in the Rrecorp several days be- 
fore it is delivered. s 

Mr. DOREMUS. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. MANN. I would hate to see the speech printed in the 


Record several days before it is delivered. 
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Mr, DOREMUS. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that there is no intention on my part to have the speech in- 
serted before it is delivered. 

Mr. MANN. In the permanent Recorp, under the request 
that the gentleman made, it would be shown that it was in- 
serted several days before it was delivered. 

Mr. DOREMUS. It means that it is to be inserted in the 
permanent Record, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agreed to recognize the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I just want one minute before the House 
forgets about what the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
said, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] agrees that 
I may be recognized for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER.- The gentleman from Texas did not have the 
power to recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I ask the Speaker to concur in the ac- 
quiescence of the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I failed to secure the eye of the Speaker in 
time to fit in and dove-tail right, but I want to say before the 
House forgets it, in reply to the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Hitz], that the President made substantially the same 
proposition, the same speech, to both bodies, and I understand 
he intends to disclose in his address to us to-day what he said 
to both sides, to the railroad presidents and to the representa- 
tives of the brotherhoods, substantially, and that he has noth- 
ing to conceal from either. The cards will all be laid upon the 
table in the way that a good Presbyterian ought to play cards— 
if a good Presbyterian will play cards [laughter]—and the facts 
will all be open to the public. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EX-GOV, COLQUITT. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in December, 1914, Mr. Colquitt, 
the then governor of Texas, issued an interview which was a 
blast of denunciation of the President and his administration. 
That interview was published in all the Republican papers, and 
it was inserted. gleefully and gloatingly in the Recorp by a 
Republican Member of Congress. I took occasion to reply 
almost immediately to the interview when it was inserted in the 
Recor, and denounced it as not representing the sentiment of 
the people of Texas. 

That governor took occasion to run for the Senate of the 
United States in the State of Texas, and in the first primary, on 
July 22, in which there were six contending candidates, he had 
a plurality, and that fact was proclaimed all over the country 
by the Republicans as showing or tending to show that the 
national Democratie administration was not approved by the 
Democracy of Texas. But a second primary was had, when 
there were only two candidates in the field. That primary was 
held last Saturday. I have a clipping from the Washington 
Post of yesterday, which says that— 

In the Texas primaries in July former Gov. Colquitt ran abead of 
Senator CULBERSON for United States Senator. In the election just 
held, Mr. Cutarrson has badly defeated Mr. Colquitt. The latter has 
lost every large ie & aud every large county, and has carried only 23 of 
the 256 counties of the State. It is estimated that the final vote will 
stand: CULBERSON, 177,000; Colquitt, 102,000. 

In that primary the candidate who was denouncing the ad- 
ministration of the President was supported by a strong organi- 
zation. His attack on the administration was withdrawn, ex- 
cept in two particulars, 

He failed further to repeat his attack on the tariff bill, or on 
the Federal reserve act, and on the Federal Trade Commission 
and on other features of the Democratic administration. He 
tried to ignore and have the people ignore every other criticism 
he had made, and he narrowed his attack in the last of his 
campaign for the Senate practically down to the criticism of our 
Mexican policy and to his charge that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had done nothing to aid our people in 1914 when he 
could by furnishing money to the Texas banks, have prevented 
the calamity of 6-cent cotton. Upon that charge some of our 
people in Texas were fooled, but as a matter of fact, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had furnished to the bankers of Texas 
all the currency they had asked for. I know this because I 
helped some of them get the currency, 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HARDY. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that ex-Goy, 
Colquitt, to whom the gentleman refers, received a vote far in 
excess of the vote received by anybody else in the primaries? 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman had listened to what I said 
he would have known what is the fact, that he received only 
102,000 votes in the second primary to Senator Cutsrrson’s 
177,000. He ran ahead in the first primary, when there were 
six candidates in the field, for the simple reason that the vote 
he got in that primary was tied to him by his opposition to the 
President’s foreign policy and by his appeal in New York to 
German-American organizations for uid to himself in the State 
of Texas. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The point I made in discussing 
this matter before, if the gentleman will permit, was that 
former Goy. Colquitt had opposed the President of the United 
States, a member of his own party, and in the primaries he 
received 102,000 votes from the citizens of Texas who evidently 
indorsed his stand. 

Mr. HARDY. And I will say to the gentleman that he never 
had an executive in his State, or a Republican President, who 
did not have some votes against him in a primary for renomina- 
tion. In 1912 the President of your party, lost your own State 
in the convention to nominate his successor. But former Gov. 
Colquitt did not get a third of the Democratic votes in Texas. 
It was proclaimed from the house.tops by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and others that the President was not supported 
in Texas, and the gentleman inserted an interview from Gov. 
Colquitt to show that the President was not supported in Texas, 
and I replied saying that the governor did not represent the 
Democrats in Texas, and this second primary that I have just 
referred to shows that his kind of Democrats in Texas are in 
a vast minority. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the last election? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; in the last primary election. I have 
already read how he carried only 28 small counties out of the 256 
counties of the State. He did not carry a large town or a large 
county in the Staic, and that notwithstanding he had appealed 
to the farmer element of our country with the pretense that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had nothing to do except to lend 
money and open the vaults of the Treasury freely to the farm- 
ers, and thereby avert that catastrophe of G-cent cotton. As I 
said before, it is true that some of the farmers were fooled. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas be extended 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. In addition to this, I wish to state that the 
candidate, Mr. Colquitt, went all over the State of Texas cam- 
paigning and presenting his attacks upon the administration, 
which, however, he narrowed down to two points—the attack 
upon the President’s Mexican policy and the attack upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury for not furnishing money. We all 
know that his main attack, to be used by the Republicans and 
to be rolled as a sweet morsel under their tongues in their cam- 
paign, was upon other issues; upon our tariff bill, our Federal 
reserve act, our Federal Trade Commission, and his broad gen- 
eral sweeping denunciations of the administration. These he 
tried to forget and have our people forget. This candidate went 
all over the State. Senator CULBERSON did not go into the State. 
It came to be a fight between those who defended and those 
who attacked the administration; and there are some protec- 
tion Democrats or alleged Democrats in the State of Texas. I 
apprehend that Gov. Colquitt got before that class of Demo- 
crats, and he got some Democrats down on our border who 
wanted to plunge this country into war with Mexico, and he 
got some German-Americans, who are influenced by the German 
editors to whom he appealed, or by the German-American So- 
ciety, which is trying to organize the Germans of this country 
for Hughes. Senator Curserson has practically carried the 
State 2 to 1, and that without moving out of his seat in the 
Senate, and I am proud of the fact that many of the border 
counties voted for CuLserson and that many of the Germans 
of Texas did likewise; and that is the answer to the interview 
of the governor of Texas, published in the Recorp by the gen- 
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tleman from Philadelphia two years ago. 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. HARDY. Just one moment. Not only that, but this can- 
didate lost his own home county in the State of Texas. [Ap- 
pause on the Democratic side.] Are there any other questions? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The 23 counties were all coun- 
try counties, were they not, that were carried by Gov. Colquitt? 

Mr, HARDY. Oh, yes; all our counties are country counties, 
Mr. Colquitt’s hone county is perhaps three-fourths country 
farmers, but it went for Cutsrrson. I think, perhaps, in some 
remote, back districts of the State of Texas, Mr, Colquitt in- 
duced the farmers to believe the false statement that the Secre- 
tary of the Treusury had not done everything he could to relieve 
farmers in 1914, and I apprehend that those who voted for him 
on that ground were in little counties, far away from the centers 
of information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that some 
very strong friends of the farmer were not returned to this 
Congress? 

Mr. HARDY. As far as that is concerned. everybody is a 
strong friend of the farmer, and everybody knows that a man 
would hesitate to announce for office in Texas if he was not a 
friend of the farmer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not that indicate that 
what you might call the country vote in Texas, quite a large 
part of it. was rather against the President of the United States? 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman does not know what he is talk- 
ing about. Texas is a State of country voters. Our large cities 
are few. My county has perhaps a third of its population of 
60,000 urban, counting big and little towns, and that is far above 
the average proportion of town to country population. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the governor carried the 
country districts, it would seem as if he had the country voters 
with him, 

Mr. HARDY. But he did not carry the country districts. He 
only carried a few little counties, with few votes. Mr. Colquitt 
did carry the two towns of Kaufman and Terrell, in his home 
county, but the country vote of the county wiped out his town 
majority and gave the county to Cutserson by 303 majority. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would not belittle the coun- 
try votes. I never do that, although I come from a large city. 
I value the country vote, and I take it as a fair indication of 
political opinion in the country, 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; and the country vote in my county and 
all-over Texas was for Wilson. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 


[Applause on the 


EXTENDED REMARKS, 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Colquitt is one of the most 
adroit and aggressive politicians that ever ran for office in Texas. 
With the full knowledge that our people are a proud people and 
brook no dictation from any source however high, he sought to 
rouse their prejudices by asserting everywhere that the national 
administration was fighting him and trying to dictate to the 
people of Texas in their choice of Senator, The President would 
have been more than human if he had not preferred to see 
triumph one who has been all through his administration his 
warm friend and strong supporter and able counselor rather 
than one who, at least for two years, has manifested his hos- 
tility in every possible way. Nevertheless he did not try to 
influence the people of Texas in their vote. While this is true, 
the friends of the President and the friends of Senator CULBER- 
son in Texas resented the attacks of Mr. Colquitt and made 
that the paramount issue. They published in the Dallas News, 
the Waco Tribune, and distributed generally this circular: 


TO ALL GOOD DEMOCRATIC VOTERS OF TEXAS—READ, CONSIDER, REFLECT, 
VOTE—THE PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW, 


The following questions were propounded to Mr. Colquitt: 


To Oscar B. Colquitt, candidate for the United States Senate: 

Yon are respectfully requested to make direct answers to the fol- 
kming questions : 

1. If you had been in the Senate, how would you have voted upon 
the following measures: The child-labor act, the antilottery act, the 
white-slave act, the pure-food act. the antinarcotic act? 

2. In a letter written by you and published in the New York Ameri- 
can December 27, 1914, you said; 

_" The Wilson administration bas been the greatest failure in the 
hi tory of the Presidency.” 

Have you changed your opinion, or do you adhere to that belief? 

5. You said in that letter, The administration's foreign policy 
has been imbecile: Is that your present opinion? 

4. You said in that letter, “ The admintstration’s antitrust laws are 
barefaced fakes.” Do you still hold to that opinion? 

5. Lou said in that letter, “I believed at first that the Federal re- 
serve banking act was the administration’s one meritorious achieve- 
ment, but national bankers tell me it is going to pors a failure,” 
Do you now consider the Federal Reserve System a faflure? 


6. You said in that letter, “I am fully convinced the national elec- 
tion of 1916 will end the Democratic régime." Is it now your opinion 
that Wilson will be beaten for the Presidency? 

7. If your opinion of the Wilson administration, as expressed in the 
letter to the New York American, is unchanged, why do you not 
support Hughes for the Presidency? 

ULBERSON is an Br ig are legislator, tried and true, the leader 
of the Democrats in the Senate, looked to as such by the President 
and the party. He is doing his full duty. Every vote for CULBERSON 
is a vote to perpetuate the Democratic Party. Every vote for Col- 
uitt is a vote for Hughes. If you are a Democrat, vote Saturday for 
SULBEKSON, and get your Democratic neighbor to vote. Attend the 
grand CULBERSON ees Boge courthouse Friday night. 

MeLaxxAN County CULBERSON DEMOCRATIC CLUB. 


The New York Times also to-day has an editorial, part of 
which I insert, as follows: 


AMERICANISM IN TEXAS. 

Former Gov. Colquitt, of Texas, tried to be nominated for United 
States Senator by the help of the German vote.“ He appealed in 
writing to a superactive “ professional German-American in this city. 
He sought help from the organizations whose alien allegiance bas been 
evident since the European war began. He had long been a fire-eating 
assailant of Mr. Wilson's Mexican policy. Opposition to that was his 
chief recommendation for Senator CULBERSON'S seat. In the first sena- 
torial primary, before the great mass of Texas Democrats woke up to 
the meaning of his raid upon the Senate, he beat Mr, CULBERSUN. The 
Republicans, the American-Germans, all the enemies of Mr. Wilson and 
Americanism, roared applause. Mr, Wilson was renounced. they said, 
by his own party in Texas It was a square fight" between the ad- 
ministration represented by Mr. CULBERSOX, and its critics and oppo- 
nents, represented by Mr. Colquitt. 

The joy was premature. In the second primary, made necessary by 
the failure of any candidate to get a majority in the first, Colquitt was 
beaten out oi his boots. In July he carried 114. in August but 23 of 
256 counties. All the large cities and counties voted him down. It is 
significant tnat be was beaten 5 to 1 in all tne border counties, with 
possibly one exception. The very districts where, if anywhere, the heat 
and sory. against Mr. Wilson's Mexican policy would most make them- 
selves felt, 0 the champion of vigor and “ ñrmness.™ ap- 
proved “ yaciilation.” It was a airsignt fight between the administra- 
tion and those who condemn it for what it has done or left undone at 
the border and across „the sea. 

* * s b e . . 

Another wholesome lesson to the public men who seek to climb into 
place by flattering a class of citizens, by relying on a nonexistent race 
solidarity. It was enough to vanquish Gov. Colquitt that be sought the 
favor of and was largely favored by a single element of the electorate. 
In Ohio the other day a Republican and a Democrat who had counted 
upon “the German vote“ were licked ignominiously. Every time the 
politicians crook the binges of the knee to “the German vote.“ the 
Americans of whatever origin, the constant majority, quiet, unbeard 
from amid al the howl and clamor of the outlanders, kick the deserters 
of Americanism into the middle of next week. 


The vote on August 27 is a grand answer of the Texas Democ- 
racy to the appeal to them to uphold the President who amid 
storm and stress has discharged without fear or favor every 
duty of his high office patiently, wisely, firmly, and has pre- 
served the peace and honor and increased the glory and pros- 
perity of our country. 

Now that the primary in Texas is over and there can no 
longer be raised the cry that Washington is trying to dictate to 
Texas I have made this speech anil placed these clippings in the 
Rxconb, so that justice may be done to the Democracy of Texas 
to Senator Curserson and to our President, and so that the 
people of the United States may know the truth. 


TOBACCO SALESMEN, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5987) to amend subsection 
11 of Ar 3244. Revised Statutes, which I ask the Clerk 
to read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection 11 of section 3244, Revised Stat- 
utes, be amended by adding at the end of sald subsection the following: 
Provided, That agents or salesmen of manufacturers of, or wholesale 
dealers in. tobacco selling their product only to other dealers, either on 
order or by direct delivery, shall not be construed as peddlers. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out the proviso beginning in line 5 and ending in Line 9 and 
insert the following: 

“í Provided, Thot manufacturers of, jobbers and wholesale dealers in, 
manufactured tobacco snuff, cigars, and cigarettes, and the agents or 
salesmen of such manufacturers, jobbers, and wholesale dealers, travel- 
ing from place to place, in the town or through the country, and sellin 
and delivering or offering to sell and deliver such products only to deal- 
ers, shall not be construed to be peddlers.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have had some 
interest in this bill, as the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means knows, and have taken it up with certain parties in 
Pennsylvania. I have had no answer from them, hence I pre- 
sume there is no opposition to the bill. But before the bill is 


passed I desire to make this comment, that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is the body authorized by the Constitution to origi- 
nate revenue legislation. The Senate is not so authorized by the 
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Constitution of the United States, but it frequently arrogates 
to itself the right to originate such revenue legislation. Here 
is a bill coming from the other body which proposes to inter- 
fere in the matter of revenue. It is transmitted in due course 
to the Ways and Means Committee. It comes before the House 
now for passage, I have no personal objection to its passage, 
but I do object to the Senate constantly interfering in these 
matters of revenue, whether it be in the matter of treaties with 
foreign countries, providing in advance for the payment of large 
sums of the people’s money, or whether it be, as in this case, 
for the alteration of laws affecting the revenues of the United 
Stutes, which this body, the House of Representatives, is solely 
delegated to originate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that I am in sympathy with a 
great deal of what the gentleman says. I rather think that this 
would have been more proper to have originated in the House; 
but I rather think under the circumstances the Senate had the 
constitutional right to originate this bill, as it does not raise 
revenue. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill. If it 
were a bill raising revenue, it would be a privileged bill, and 
would not require unanimous consent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I think the universal rulings in this House have 
been that a bill of this sort is not a bill raising revenue, and can 
not be called up as a privileged matter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is my judgment about it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. This is a Union Calendar bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consént that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
I do not profess to be at all posted in reference to revenue 
legslation relating to tobacco nor the regulations regarding it. 
When I first looked at this bill it seemed to be designed to injure 
the local dealers in tobacco, to take away some privileges which 
they have had and give them to peddlers. I do not know that 
that is the case. I am asking for information, because I think, 
as a rule, the little dealer in small country towns, and in larger 
places, for that matter, who maintains a place, pays his rent, 
pays his taxes, is entitled to reasonable protection against the 
peddler who comes through, who pays no rent, who pays no 
taxes, but who delivers the goods possibly a little cheaper than 
the local dealer. I ask whether this makes any change in that 
respect? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This is designed to protect that very dealer. 
It only applies to sales to dealers, and not to consumers. It is 
in the interest of the little wholesale dealer and jobber. For in- 
stance, in this city I have seen in show windows men making 
their own cigars to sell. Under the present law if they take four 
or five boxes and go around to sell them to the druggists they 
will have to pay a license of $10. 

Mr. MANN. I recall now that the bill only applies to sales 
to dealers, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under this a man can take his five or six 
boxes and sell them; and while under the present law he would 
have to get the order and come back for the cigars, under this 
tt relieves him from paying the tax; and I ask for a yote on the 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill us amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous: consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14891) authorizing the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
ut Madison, Wis., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That the provision of the act of Congress a 
proved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., p. 873), which authorizes the demoli- 
tion of the present Federal building and the construction of a new 
pont office and courthouse upon the site thereof at Madison, Wis., at a 
imit of cost of $550,000 be, aud the same is hereby, amended so as to 
nuthorize the Fg gets A ol the Treasury further, in his discretion, to 
sell the present post office and courthouse and the site thereof in said 
city to the highest bidder, at public or private sale, in such manner 
a upon such terms as he may deem for the best interests of the 
United States: to convey said property to the purchaser thereof by the 


usual quitclaim deed and to deposit the proceeds of such sale in the 
Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt: Provided, 
however, That if such sale is made before the completion and occu- 
pancy of the new Federal pending. hereinafter authorized, the agree- 
ment of sale shall reserve to the United States the right to continue 
to occupy said present Federal building property free of rent for not 
exceeding three yeurs from the date of such sale, 

Sec. 2. That if the Secretary of the Treasury elects so to sell the 


8 Federal building property, he is hereby further authorized aud 


irected to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a suitable 
site in said cit.-, aad to contract for the erection and completion thereon 
of a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, mechanical equipment, 
and approaches, complete, for the use and accommodation of the post 
office, United States (ourts, and other governmental! offices in said city. 
at a cost for said aew site and building of not exceeding $550,000. 

Sec. 3. That if the Secretary of the Treasury elects so to sell said 
resent Federal building property, the appropriations of $200,000 and 
15.000 made by the act of Congress approved March 3, 1915 (38 Stat., 

p. 825), fur the demolition of the present Federal building and com- 
mencement of a new building on the site thereof and for temporar 
quarters and moving expenses, be, and the same are hereby, made avail- 
able for the acquisition of such new site and the commencement of the 
erection thereon of the new building authorized in the next preceding 
paragraph hereof. 

Sec. 4. That if a new building Is erected on the present Federal build- 

ing site, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may disregard 
the provision requiring 40 feet open space for fire protection. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if this makes 
any additional appropriation? 

Mr. NELSON. Not at all; it avolds the necessity of coming 
to Congress and asking for an increased appropriation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is a matter of economy. 

Mr. NELSON. It is a matter of economy. We have to pro- 
vide a larger site, and in order to do that we have first to 
sell this site to get a larger one. - 

Mr. RUCKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I see the chairman of the committee is not present, and I would 
like to ask the gentleman if the chairman understood that this 
bill was to be called up to-day? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; it is a unanimous report, and it was ar- 
ranged that I might call it up at any time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
me mg be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Netson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 13391) amending the Federal reserve 
act. I ask unanimous consent that the statement may be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls up the 
conference report on the Federal reserve act and asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read instead of the report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there is important legislation in 
this conference report that has never been read in the House, 
and I think it ought to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read the conference report and statement, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1175). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13391) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known as 
the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed insert the following: 

“That the act entitled ‘Federal reserve act,’ approved De- 
cember 28, 1913, be, and is hereby, amended as follows: 

“At the end of section 11 insert a new clause as follows: 

„m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five of its 
members the Federal Reserve Board shall have power, from 
time to time, by general ruling, covering all districts alike, to 
permit member banks to carry in the Federal reserve banks of 
their respective districts any portion of their reserves now re- 
quired by section 19 of this act to be held in their own vaults,’ 
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: “That section 13 be, and is hereby, amended to read as fol- 
OWS: 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its mem- 
ber banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or 
checks, and drafts, payable upon presentation, and also, for col- 
lection, maturing bills; or solely for purposes of exchange or of 
collection, may receive from other Federal reserve banks de- 
posits of current funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, or 
checks upon other Federal reserve banks, and checks and drafts, 
payable upon presentation within its district, and maturing bills 
payable within its district. 

Upon the indorsement ot any of its member banks, which 
shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice and protest by such 
bank as to its own indorsement exclusively, any Federal re- 
serve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
arising out cf actual commercial transactions; that is, notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which 
have been used. or are to be used, for such purposes, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to have the right to determine or define the 
character of the paper thus eligible for discount, within the 
meaning of this act. Nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, 
secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares, 
or merchandise from being eligible for such discount; but such 
definition shall not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely 
investments or issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or 
trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except 
bonds and notes of the Government of the United States. Notes, 
drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this 
paragruph must have a maturity at the time of discount of not 
more than 90 days, exclusive of days of grace: Provided, That 
notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for agricultural pur- 
poses or based on live stock and having a maturity not exceed- 
ing six months, exclusive of days of grace, may be discounted 
in an amount to be limited to a percentage of the assets of the 
Federal reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the 
signature or indorsement of any one borrower, whether a per- 
son, company, firm, or corporation, rediscounted for any one 
bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the unimpaired 
capital and surplus of said bank; but this restriction shall not 
apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values. 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances of the 
kinds hereinafter described, which have a maturity at the time 
of discount of not more than three months’ sight, exclusive of 
days of grace, and which are indorsed by at least one member 
bank. 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than six months’ sight to run, 
exclusive of days of grace, which grow out of transactions in- 
volving the importation or exportation of goods; or which grow 
out of transactions involving the domestic shipment of goods 
provided shipping documents conveying or securing title are 
attached at the time of acceptance; or which are secured at the 
time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such docu- 
ment conveying or securing title covering readily marketable 
staples, No member bank shall accept, whether in a foreign or 
domestic transaction, for any one person, company, firm, or 
corporation to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than 10 per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus unless the bank is secured either by attached 
documents or by some other actual security growing out of the 
same transaction as the acceptance and no bank shall accept 
such bills to an amount equal at any time in the aggregate to 
more than one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock 
and surplus. 

Any Federal reserve bank may make advances to its member 
banks on thelr promissory notes for a period not exceeding 15 
days at rates to be established by such Federal reserve banks, 
subject to the review and determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, provided such promissory notes are secured by such 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or bankers’ acceptances as are 
eligible for rediscount or for purchase by Federal reserve banks 
under the provisions of this act, or by the deposit or pledge of 
bonds or notes of the United States.’ 

“Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: ‘No national bank- 
ing association shall at any time be indebted, or in any way 
liable, to an amount exceeding the amount of its capital stock 
at such time actually paid in and remaining undiminished by 
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losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of the nature 
following: 

“* First. Notes of circulation. 

8 “* Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the associa- 
on. 

„Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against money 
actually on deposit to the credit of the association, or due 
thereto. 

“* Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for 
dividends and reserve profits. 

Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act. A 

The discount and rediscount and the purchase and sale by 
any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable and of domestic 
and foreign bills of exchange, and of acceptances authorized by 
this act, shall be subject to such restrictions, limitations, and 
regulations as may be imposed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

That in addition to the powers now vested by law in national 
banking associations organized under the luws of the United 
States any such association located and doing business in any 
place the population of which does not exceed 5.000 inhabitants, 
as shown by the last preceding decennial census, muy, under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, act as the agent for any fire, life, or 
other insurance company authorized by the authorities of the 
State in which said bank is located to do business in said State, 
by soliciting and selling insurance and collecting premiums on 
policies issued by such company; and may receive for services 
so rendered such fees or commissions as may be agreed upon 
between the said association and the insurance company for 
which it may act as agent; and may also act as the broker or 
agent for others in making or procuring loans on real estate 
located within 100 miles of the place in which said bank may 
be located, receiving for such services a reasonable fee or com- 
mission: Provided, however, That no such bank shall in any case 
guarantee either the principal or interest of any such lonns or 
assume or guarantee the payment of any premium on insurance 
policies issued through its agency by its principal: And previded 
further, That the bank shall not guarantee the truth of any 
statement made by an assured in filing his application for 
insurance. 


Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon it having not more than three months’ sight to 
run, exclusive of days of grace, drawn under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board hy banks or bankers 
in foreign countries or dependencies or insular possessions of 
the United States for the purpose of furnishing dollar exchange 
as required by the usages of trade in the respective countries, 
dependencies, or insular possessions. Such drafts or bills may 
be acquired by Federal reserve banks in such amounts and sub- 
ject to such regulations, restrictions, and limitations as may be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board: Provided, however, 
That no member bank shall accept such drafts or bills of ex- 
change referred to in this paragraph for any one bunk to an 
amount exceeding in the aggregate 10 per cent of the paid-up 
and unimpaired capital and surplus of the accepting bank 
unless the draft or bill of exchange is accompanied by docu- 
ments conveying or securing title or by some other adequate 
security: Provided further, That no member bank shall accept 
such drafts or bills in an amount exceeding at any time the 
aggregate of one-half of its paid-up and unimpaired capital and 
surplus.’ 

“That subsection (e) of section 14 be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks 
for exchange purposes and, with the consent of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, to open and maintain accounts in foreign countries, 
appoint correspondents, and establish agencies in such countries 
wheresoever it may deem best for the purpose of purchasing, 
selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy and sell, 
with or without its indorsement, through such correspondents 
or agencies bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial 
transactions which have not more than 90 days to run, exclusive 
of days of grace, and which bear the signature of two or more 
responsible parties, and with the consent of the Federal Reserve 
Board to open and maintain banking accounts for such foreign 
correspondents or agencies.’ 

“That the second paragraph of section 16 be, and is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local 
Federal reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve 
notes hereinbefore provided for as it may require. Such appli- 
cation shall be accompanied with a tender to the local Federal 


reserve agent of collateral in amount equal to the sum of the 
Federal reserve notes thus applied for and issued pursuant to 


such application. The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances rediscounted 
under the provisions of section 13 of this act, or bills of ex- 
change indorsed by a member bank of any Federal reserve dis- 
trict and purchased under the provisions of section 14 of this 
act, or bankers’ acceptances purchased under the provisions of 
said section 14, The Federal reserve agent shall each day notify 
the Federa) Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals of 
Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve bank to 
which he is accredited. The said Federal Reserve Board may at 
any time call upon a Federal reserve bank for additional se- 
curity to protect the Federal reserve notes issued to it.’ 

“That section 24 be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“+ Sege. 24. Any national banking association not situated In a 
central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land situated within its Federal reserve dis- 
trict or within a radius of 100 miles of the place in which such 
bank is located, irrespective of district lines, and may also make 
loans secured by improved and unencumbered real estate locuted 
within 100 miles of the place in which such bank is located, irre- 
spective of district lines; but no loan made upon the security of 
such farm land shall be made for a longer time than five years, 
and no loan made upon the security of such real estate as dis- 
tinguished from farm land shall be made for a longer time than 
one year nor shall the amount of any such loan, whether upon 
such farm land or upon such real estate, exceed 50 per cent of 
the actual value of the property offered as security. Any such 
bank may make such loans, whether secured by such farm land 
or such real estate, in an aggregate sum equal to 25 per cent of 
its capital and surplus or to one-third of its time deposits and 
such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to receive time 
deposits and to pay interest on the same. 

„The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from time to 
time to add to the list of cities in which national banks shall not 
be permitted to make loans secured upon real estate in the man- 
ner described in this section.’ 

“That section 25 be, and is hereby, amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

„Sc. 25. Any national banking association possessing a capi- 
tal and surplus of $1.000,000 or more may file application with 
the Federal Reserve Board for permission to exercise, upon such 
conditions and under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the said board, either or both of the following powers: 

„First. To establish branches in foreign countries or depend- 
encies or insular possessions of the United States for the fur- 
therance of the foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
act if required to do so as fiscal agents of the United States. 

Second. To invest an amount not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate 10 per cent of its paid-in capital stock and surplus in the 
stock of one or more banks or corporations chartered or incor- 
porated under the laws of the United States or of any State 
thereof, and principally engaged in International or foreign bank- 
ing, or banking in a dependency or insular possession of the 
United States either directly or through the agency, ownership. 
or contro! of local institutions in foreign countries, or in such 
dependencies or insular possessions, 

“*Such application shall specify the name and capital of the 
banking association filing it, the powers applied for, and the 
place or places where the banking operations proposed are to be 
carried on. The Federal Reserve Board shall have power to 
approve or to reject such application in whole or in part if for 
any reason the granting of such application is deemed inexpedi- 
ent, and shall also have power from time to time to increase 
or decrease the number of places where such banking operations 
may be carried on. 

“t Every national banking association operating foreign 
branches shall be required to furnish information concerning 
the condition of such branches to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency upon demand, and every member bank investing in the 
capital stock of banks or corporations described under sub- 
paragraph 2 of the first parazraph of this section shall be 
required to furnish information concerning the condition of 
such banks or corporations to the Federal Reserve Board upon 
demand, anù the Feueral Reserve Board may order special ex- 
aminations of the said branches, banks, or corporations at 
such time or times as it may decm best. 

„Before any national bank shall be permitted to purchase 
stock in any such corporation the said corporaticn shall enter 
into an agreement or undertaking with the Federal Reserve 
Board to restrict its operations or conduct its business in such 
manner or under such limitations and restrictions as the said 
board may prescribe for the place or places wherein such busi- 
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ness is to be conducted. If at any time the Federal Reserve 
Board shall ascertain that the regulations prescribed by it are 
not being complied with, said board is hereby authorized and 
empowered to institute an investigation of the mutter and to 
send for persons and papers, subpeena witoesses. and administer 
oaths in order to satisfy itself as to the actual nature of the 
transactions referred to. Should such investigation result in 
establishing the failure of the corporatiou in question, or of the 
national bank or banks which may be stockholders therein, to 
comply with the regulations laid down by the said Federal 
Reserve Board, such national banks may be required to dis- 
8 of stock holdings in the said corporation upon reasonable 
notice. 

“t Every such national banking association shall conduct the 
accounts of each foreign branch independently of the accounts 
of other foreign branches established by it and of its home 
office, and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its 
general ledger the profit or loss accrued at each branch as a 
separate item. 

“*Any director or other officer, agent, or employee of any 
member bank may, with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, be a director or other officer, agent, or employee of any 
such bank or corporation above mentioned in the capital stock 
of which such member bank shall have invested as lvreinbefore 
provided, without being subject to the provisions of section 8 
of the act approved October 15, 1914, entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes.“ “ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend certain 
sections of the act entitled Federul reserve act,’ approved 
December 23, 1913.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


CARTER GLASS, 
CLAUDE U. STONE, 
EDMUND PLATT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Rost. L. Owen, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
z KNUTE NELSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding 
a new section, submit the following written statement in ex- 
planation of the action agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee: 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill have been accepted 
by the House conferees with some slight verbal modifications, 
except that the House declined to agree to und the Senate re- 
ceded from its amendment of section 16 of the Federn! reserve 
act which would have explicitly authorized and encouraged 
Federal reserve banks to issue Federal reserve notes based 
upon gold or gold certificates. 

The House conferees declined to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment proposing to permit national banks in cities of more than 
100,000 inhabitants and possessing a capital and surplus of 
$1,000,000 or more to establish branches, and the Senate con- 
ferees have agreed to recommend that the Senate recede from 
this amendment. 

The House conferees insisted upon an amendment to section 
11, which was accepted by the Senate conferees, permitting the 
Federal Reserve Board, upon an affirmative vote of not tess 
than five, to permit member banks to carry in the Federal re- 
serve banks any portion of their reserves now required to be 
held in their own vaults. 

CARTER GLASS, 

CLaune U. STONE, 

EDMUND PLATT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GLASS. 
ference report. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, by direction of that committee, reported the bill 
(H. R. 17645) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, which was read a 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
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first and second time and, with accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole Heuse on the state of the Union. 
(H. Rept. 1177.) 

Mr. MANN reserved all points of order on the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the present consideration 
of the general deficiency bill. It is already in print. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the general deficiency bill, it having been already 
printed. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the bill has never been printed except for the information of 
the committee. There are no copies accessible to Members of 
the House. It is a very unusual request, and never has been 
submitted before. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bill has been printed. 

Mr. MANN. It may be in print in the Government Printing 
Office, but not In the document room, and I object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will reserve his 
objection. It was arranged with the Printing Office to have the 
bill printed In order to expedite business and permit Members 
to go home to the bosom of their families and associate with 
their constituents, and I hope the gentleman from Illinois will 
not object. 

Mr. MANN. It looks to me as though there will be plenty 
of time to consider it in the ordinary way. I think a general 
deficiency bill at the end of a session which carries a very 
large amount of money should be considered in the ordinary 
way. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bill carries $14,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Usually there is considerable legislation upon 
it, and I think that the bill ought to be printed, so that Mem- 
bers of the House may have an opportunity of seeing it in 
advance. This would establish a very bad practice, and it 
would not expedite the getting away of Congress at all. I shall 
have to object for the present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It might expedite my getting away. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman’s services are entirely too 
valuable to permit of allowing him to go away from here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that business In order to-morrow under the rule may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that business in order to-morrow under the rule 
may be dispensed with. Is there objection?? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if it 
is necessary, that request can be made to-morrow, and I shall 
have to object for the present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am making the request so that Mem- 
bers may understand that the general deficiency bill will be 
taken up to-morrow. They may wish to know when it is to be 
called up. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. MANN. I shall have to object for the present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting therein a statement 
of the railway employees’ side of the present controversy be- 
tween the railroads of the country and the operating employees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing therein a statement of the railway employees in the 
pending controversy. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

JUNEAU, ALASKA. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 6839) to authorize 
the incorporated town of Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for 
the construction and equipment of schools therein, and for other 
purposes, and to consider the same at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 6839 
and to consider the same at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let us know what 
the bill is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Juneau, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to issue its bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $75,000 for the purpose of constructing a schoolhouse in said 
town and equipping the same. 
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inted and published and of general circulation in said town 
y fixed for such election, 

Src. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said eection shall 
be, as nearly as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law 
in fact or special elections In said 1 and said bonds shall 
be issued oniy upon the condition that a majority of the votes cast at 
such election in said town shall be in favor of issulng said bonds. 

Bec, 4. That the bonds above specified. when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate not to exceed 5 
— cent per annum. yable semiannually, and shall not be sold for 
ess than their par value with accrued interest and shall be in denomi- 
nations not exceeding $1,000 each, the principal to be due in 10 years 
from date thereof: Provided, however. t the common council of said 
town of Juneau may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in their 
numerical order at the rate of $10.000 or less thereof per annum from 
and after the expiration of four years from their date. Principal and 
interest shall be yable in lawful money of the United States of 
America at the office of the town treasurer of the town of Juneau, 
Alaska, or at such other place as may be designated by the common 
council of the town of Juneau; the place of payment to be mentioned in 
said bonds: And provided further, That each and every bond shall 
have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said town of 
Juneau and also bear the seal of said town 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of sald bonds 
shall be used for any 1 other than that specified in this act. 
Said bonds shall be soc enig in such amounts as the common council 
shall direct, and the pr s thereof shall be disbursed by the school 
board of said town undar the limitations hereinbefore imposed and under 
the directicn of said common council from time to time as the same may 
be required for the purposes aforesaid. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
toe bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered In the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
This is a bill to permit the town of Juneau, in Alaska, to borrow 
$75,000. The form of the bill is copied from a law which we 
passed some years ago, I believe, which permits some other 
towns in Alaska to borrow small sums of money. A bill of this 
nature would not receive favorable consideration by any State 


legislature in the Union, and I think not in any city council in 
the Union. The bill makes no provision whatever for a tax to 
pay for the bonds; it does not require any portion of the bonds to 
be paid off until they are all due, and it provides for an interest 


rate of 7 per cent. 
loan is rather high. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, the bill carries only 5 per cent. 
The bill which the committee in the House reported carried 7 
per cent. The bill we are now considering, the Senate bill, re- 
duced that from 7 to 5 per cent. Not only that, but it does pro- 
vide for the retirement of these bonds. 

Mr. MANN. It does not require it, it only permits it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Permits it. 

Mr. MANN. I said it did not require it. It provides that 
the entire amount shall be paid off at the end of 10 years and 
permits the payment of $10,000 a year after the end of 4 years. 
It makes no provision for the raising of money with which to 

I think all of the States which have laws upon this sub- 
ject generally require that there shall be put into the legisla- 
tion a provision for the raising of a tax sufficient to pay the 
interest and finally the principal, usually providing that a por- 
tion of the principal shall be paid each year. I do not object 
to the consideration of this bill, though it is in bad form, because 
it is for the erection of a schoolhouse at the tuwn of Juneau. 
The old schoolhouse erected years ago is entirely inadequate 
for present conditions. However, if the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Watkins] or gentlemen upon the Committee 
on Territories of the House want to pass any more bills of this 
nature, they ought to so frame the bill as to conform to mod- 
ern provisions such as are found in the several States. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I will state that the Territorial 
Delegate who introduced this bill framed it and presented it 
in that form which he thought was proper to cover the situa- 
tion in the Territory of Alaska. Another bill of a similar na- 
ture had gone through and had proved satisfactory, and he 
saw no reason why this bill in its present shape should not 
meet with the same fate, 

There was no difficulty there {n raising the revenue to meet 
the expenditures of constructing the school building in that 
instance, and he thought there would be none in this. We have 
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taken the bill as the Delegate from Alaska presented it to the 
committee. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passeil. 

A similar bill (H. R. 10757) was ordered to lie on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxrcorp on the Federal reserve amend- 
ment bil which has just been 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Garrerr). The gentleman 
from Connecticut asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorn. Is there objection. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 


SALE OF SUBURBAN LOTS AT PORT ANGELES, WASH. 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 6561, on the Union 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bim (S. 6561) providing for the sale at public auction of all 
unsold suburban lots not reserved for publie purposes in the Govern- 
ment town site of Port les, Wash., and for the issuance of 


tents for those previously sold under the act of May 2. 1906, on the 
= ment of the one at whieh the said lots were reappraised under 
said act without further condition or delay. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore., Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to sell at public auction to the highest 
bidder ali unsold suburban tots not reserved for public purposes in the 
Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., at not less than the value 
at which they were reappraised under the act of May 2, 1006, 

Sec. 2. That as to all suburban iots of said town site heretofore sold 
under the act of May 2. 1906, or previous acts, patents for the said iots 
shall be issued to each purchaser upon payment in full by said pur- 
chaser or claimant of the reappraised price of suh lot or lots as returned 
under the act of May 1 1 „ irrespective of whether such purchaser 
shall bave improved said let to the value of $300, as required by said 
act of May 2. 1906. 

Sec. 8. That all acts or parts of acts relating to sald lots in conflict 
herewith, and particularly that part of the act of May 2, 1906, stipu- 
lating improvements to the value of $300 required to be made upon each 
such suburban iot prior to the issuance of patent, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
Is the gentleman from Washington satisfied that the purchasers 
of this land who have made improvements upon their lots will 
never bring any claim against the Government because we re- 
lease the other purchasers from making improvements on their 
lots? 

Mr. HADLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois I ain 
not advised upon that point so as to be able to give him any 
assurance in reference to that. I understand some 38 lots of 
137 had been improved in accordance with the requirements of 
the department. Others have been improved in a way, but not 
satisfactory to the department. 

Mr. MANN. The Government sold a number of lots with a 
provision that there should be $300 worth of improvements put 
upon each lot. This bill proposes to release that requirement. 

Some of the purchasers have made improvements upon their 
lots. Now, does the gentleman think if we pass this bill we 
will be under any obligation to pay any claims to people who 
have made improvements on their lots on the ground thut per- 
haps we have diminished the value of their property by not 
requiring others to put improvements on their lots? 

Mr. HADLEY. In answer to the gentleman's question it 
seems to me the improvements that have been made upon the 
lots are not lost. but they are presumably for the benefit of the 
lots and to enhance their value. Whether claims might be 
made in respect to improvements made in case the patentees 
improve in accordance with the requirements, I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does know whether he thinks 
such claims would be just or not, whether we ought to pay any 
daim of that kind. 

Mr. HADLEY. Upon present consideration it does not seem 
to me it would be, That is my view of it without having in- 
vestigated the subject thoroughly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asks us now—having put a re- 
quirement in the sale, where we sold a hundred and fourteen 
lots, that each purchaser should make an improvement to the 


value of at least $300 before they obtained title to the property, 
and about one-third of the purchasers have made the improve- 
ments—the gentleman now asks us to relieve the other purchas- 
ers from making improvements, but has no assurance at all that 
there will not be claims made against the Government because 
we release this requirement. It seems to me that if the people 
living there say they want the requirement released so they 
can have the property taxed, that their representative ought to 
be willing to say that they will not bring any claim against the 
Government because we did the thing they are asking us to do. 

Mr. HADLEY. So far as I am concerned 1 am perfectly 
willing to say I would not advance such a claim on my own ac- 
count. I have not consulted these putentees in regard to a 
claim, and therefore in good faith I could not give such war- 
rant and assurance. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I was trying to get the gentleman's 
judgment, and know what the facts in the case were, whether 
there would be any justice in such a claim, if made, in the gen- 
tleman's opinion. 
ite SAD LEY. I say frankly that my own judgment is, I 

NK no 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hapiey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 17235, which the 
Clerk has at the desk. 

2 705 5 R pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title 
of the 8 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A in. R. 17235) granting the consent of Congress to W. H. 

y. W. H. Andrews, E G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry May, Robert 
C. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr.. William F. MacGlashan, and Wiiliam A. 
Morgan to construct a bri across N ra River within or near the 
city limits of Buffalo, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, for the present, I will object. 

Mr. ADAMSON, The gentleman from Illinois objected and 
then withdrew—— 

Mr, STAFFORD. I recall there was a similar authorization 
in the last Congress for a bridge across the Niagara, at which 
time there was some dispute between different Representatives 
as to whether it was sin.ply granting a paper authorizutiuon 

Mr. ADAMSON. Wül the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to withhold it. 

Mr, ADAMSON. I wish to state to the gentleman that that 
bridge was not in the locality of this at all. The bridge uu- 
thorized two years ago was 5 miles beluw the falls, 

This bridge is near or within the limits of the city of Buffalo, 
and there is only one bridge within twenty-vdd miles of it. 
That bridge is Inadequate for any purpose to connect the peuple 
of the two countries, The railroad business, which still tries to 
use the old single-track bridge, is badly congested. There is no 
highway connection at all. The railroad people, who were 
offered money by the people of Buffalo to add to the accom- 
mudations, say that the piers and substructure are Insufticient 
to support the bridge, and on accouut of the financial conditions 
brought about by the war in Europe they are not prepared now 
to take up and finance the proposition to enlarge it. The people 
of Buffalo themselves selected this list of rich men who have 
the money in hand to build it. They do not have te borrow it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman from Georgia if 
this bridge is near Fort Erie, where the Michigan Central wakes 
its short cut on the line to St. Thomas and Detroit? 

Mr. ADAMSON. This bridge crosses over Squaw Island and 
is used and operated by the International Bridge Co., with head- 
quarters in Canada, 

Mr. STAFFORD. How far above the falls is the proposed 
location? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Twenty miles. There is no accommodation 
there at all for the people of the two countries, and there are 
nearly a million people who need this accommodation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ain somewhat acquainted 
with the neighborhood. When I interposed an objection I had 
the idea that it was another paper combination similar to that 
which was passed through the last Congress to provide a bridge 
in the neighborhood of the falls, but with the adilitioual in- 
formation received from the gentleman from Georgia 1 with- 
draw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was nc objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the DIL 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc. That the consent of Congress 8 granted te 


W. II. Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. Connette, jel Good. Henry 
May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr., William F. MacGlashan, and 
William A. Morgan, and their successors and assigns, to cénstruct, 
maintain, and operate a brid and S eres thereto across the 
Niagara River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, within 
or near the city limits of Buffalo, in the county of Erie, in the State of 
New York, in accordance with eee me of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906: Provided, That subject to the provisions of this act 
the Secretary of War may permit the persons berein named to construct 
a tunnel or tunnels under said river in lieu of the bridge herein author- 
ized, in accordance with the foregoing act approved March 23, 1906, so 
far as the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said bridge or tunnels is commenced within two years and completed 
within five 1 from the date of approval hereof. 

SEC. 3. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 


whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a let- 
ter addressed by me to the Secretary of the Navy, asking infor- 
mation relative to the Navy, and the Secretary’s reply. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by publishing the matter indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, ‘ust for informa- 
tion, is this practical information or political? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. It is practical. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a political article? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know that the Secretary of the Navy 
prepared any other kind. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. It is practical information, 
which will be utilized. 

Mr. MANN. I am glad of that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its elerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 56. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble tn the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on 9 the 20th N of August, 1916, at 2 o'clock 
and 30 minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the President of the United States shall be pleased 
to make to them. 


PAY OF COMPOSITORS AND BOOKBINDERS. 


Mr. TAVENNER rose. 

The SPEZXER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIIinois 
[Mr. TAVENNER] is recognized. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to asx unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6626) to fix 
the rate of pay for compositors and bookbinders in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The SPE\KER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill which the Clerk will report. Is this bill on the Speaker’s 
table? 

Mr. TAVENNER. It is on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (S. 6626) to fix the rate of pay for compositors and bookbinders 
in the Government Printing Office. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the date of the passage of 
this act the pay for compositors and bookbinders in the Government 
Printing Office shall be at the rate of 55 cents per hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX, Mr. Speaker, I reserve an objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
reserves an objection. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I simply wanted to say that 
this is the bill providing for an increase in the pay of the com- 


positors and bookbinders in the Government Printing Office 
The Public Printer has recommended this increase in his an- 
nual reports for 1914 and 1915. The House Committee on 
Printing and the Senate Committee on Printing reported the 
bill favorably, and the Senate at this session passed the bill 
without a dissenting vote. I believe, since this has been con- 
sidered so frequently by committees. of Congress, that 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is this the proposition that 
passed the House favorably when the bill to codify the printing 
laws was before the Committee of the Whole House? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes; it is the identical proposition. 

Mr. MANN. That bill did not pass the House. 

5 TAVENNER. This paragraph of the bill passed the 
ouse. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It did receive the sanction of 
the Committee of the Whole House? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes; after considerable debate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It puts the printers and book- 
binders of the Government Printing Office on the same pay 
basis as many private printing offices throughout the United 
States, it being shown at the time the matter was discussed 
here that higher pay was accorded to printers in certain news- 
paper offices and elsewhere throughout the United States than 
was paid to the printers in the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. TA Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, This provision has practically passed 
both Houses? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I am for it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, it is 
not a very pleasant job for me to object to these things, but it 
does impress me, Mr. Speaker, and it impresses me very seri- 
ously, with appropriations at this session of Congress amount- 
ing to the appalling sum of $1,680,000,000, one-half of the total 
expense of the great Civil War, that it is. not a very appropriate 
time for the Democratic Party, responsible for legislation, to 
increase salaries to the extent of $75,000 per year; which this 
bill carries. 

I have read this bil. I am not doing things blindly at all. 
I have read the report of the committee. What are the 
facts? This same class of men who are now seeking this 
increase of pay will entail a draim upon the Treasury of 
$75,000 per year are paid higher wages to-day than the same 
class of men in 22 cities, substantially the leading cities 
of the United States, as set forth in their report. They nre 
paid a lower wage here than they are in only four cities of 
the United States. I have nothing against this class of men 
and nothing in the world to say against them. They get $4 
per day for eight hours’ work. They get their 30 days’ annual 
leave with pay that these other employees in private institutions 
do not get at all. They get every Saturday evening off for 
three months in the year. In additio: to that they get all the 
national holidays, and when the year’s work is done they have 
performed about 247 days’ labor for the Government, At this 
time I am compelled to object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, before the gen- 
tleman does that will he yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can sympathize with the 
gentleman as to the expenditures. authorized during this session 
of Congress. I think they will amount, as the gentleman says, 
to about $1,700,000,000 or thereabouts, but is it not a fact that 
that $1,700,000,000 includes such expenditures as $20,000,000 
for a nitrate plant 

— COX. For which the gentleman from Philadelphia 
vot 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I did not. 

Mr. COX. Did not the gentleman vote for the Army reor- 
ganization bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. On a separate proposition I 
voted inst the nitrate plant. 

Mr. COX. Did not the gentleman finally vote for the Army 
reorganization bill when it 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Government gojng. 

Mr. COX. Then the gentleman voted for the nitrate appro- 
priation of $20,000.000, which it earried. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsyivania. When I had the opportunity, 
apart from the trick by which that appropriation was included 
in the Army bill, I voted against it. 


? 
I did. We had to keep the 
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Mr. COX. The difference which the gentleman seeks to make 
is the difference between tweedledec and tweedledum. The 
gentleman had a right to vote against the bill as a whole if he 
disapproved of anything in it, and he did not do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman if he 
did not vote for the Army reorganization bill? 

Mr. COX. I did, and would vote for it again, and so did the 
gentleman, because this bill was embraced in the naval bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not the gentleman vote 
for the armor-plate plant? 

Mr. COX. I did, and would vote for it again. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not the gentleman vote 
for all those extrancous Government-ownership propositions? 

tc. COX. I do not know what the gentleman means by 
“extraneous propositions.” The record of my votes is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I think I have not missed one roll call 
this whole session. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman said 
one of these bills—the revenue bill—was the best ever presented 
to Congress, 

Mr. COX. The tariff bill; and it was. If the gentleman had 
taken that view of it, he ought to have voted for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, the gentleman having 
voted for all these extravagances, does he not think he ought to 
allow the printers who work for the Government to get a higher 
wage? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT). The regular 
order is demanded. The regular order is, Is there objection? 


Mr. COX. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
objects. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 6748) providing that 
Indian schools may be maintained without restriction as to 
annual rate of expenditure per pupil. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
Senate bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the bill be reported. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That all moneys appropriated or available for 
Indian school purposes may be expended without restriction as to per 
capita expenditure for the annual support and education of any one 
pupil in any Indian school, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Add after the word “ school“ on page 1, line 6, the following proviso: 

“ provided, That in no event shall the per capita cost at any one school 
exceed the sum of 8200.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I believe under 
the existing law the per capita expenditure in Indian schools 
can not exceed $167 per annum. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Except as it may be changed in the current 
appropriation act. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And that has been changed for the past 
four years, practically in the terms of this bill. The limit has 
been taken off for that length of time. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate bill proposes to take off the limita- 
tion entirely, I suppose because the Senate considers that under 
a Democratic administration there has been a great reduction in 
the cost of living. The old law provided that the per capita 
expenditure should not exceed $167 per year. After we have 
had this reduction in the cost of living, caused by a Democratic 
administration, as promised in the platform, it is proposed now 
to take off the limit entirely. That is the Senate proposition. 
Now the House committee reports an amendment which makes 
the per capita cost not to exceed $200 per year. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose if this bill passes the House the 
Senate will send it to conference, and there will be in confer- 
ence a controversy to decide between $200 a year and maybe 
$2,000,000 a year. There is no limit on the other side. 
lr. HASTINGS. We hope to have the Senate concur in this 
House amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I want some assurance that the Senate will do 
that before we pass this bill. I know that the Indian Office, 
influenced by some of the Indian schools,. would not look with 
disfavor upon a very large per capita expenditure in some of the 
schools. In some of the Indian schools the per capita expendi- 
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ture has run up to $400 n year where we have removed the 
limit of cost. $ 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman win permit me, I will 
say that this limit of $167 was placed in the act of 1908, and 
that this limit has been taken off by special provision in the 
Indian appropriation bill for the past four years, in substan- 
tially the same language as that of the Senate bill. 

Mr. MANN, That has all been under a Democratie adminis- 
tration in this House. c 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; that was really begun under a Re- 
publican administration. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I regret to say that in the last four years 
the administration of this House bas been Democratic. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, And that will be continued 10 or 12 
years more. 

Mr. MANN. If it should be continued 10 or 12 years more, 
they will want to put the limit of cost, not at $200 but at $500 
or $600 a year, because the cost of living is very rapidly in- 
creasing, while the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD} 
is chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, owing largely 
to that fact. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman wants to 
ee these Indian pupils of being properly educated, let him 
0 s 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzceratp] ought himself to 
be endeavoring to protect the Treasury, but he appreciates the 
fact that the cost of living greatly increases under Democratic 
rule, and is willing to take the limit off entirely. I am not. 
This money is paid out of the Treasury of the United States. 
It is raised by taxation of the people. Let us know something 
about what it is going to cost. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman 
realize that extravagance when we are poor is a mere bagatelle 
when we are rich, as we get under Democratic administration. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
IMr. CarpwELr] may have greatly added to his wealth since 
he came to Congress; the rest us have not. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. What is going to be done with this bill? I 
shall not let it pass until we know something about what is 
going to happen to it. I am not willing to absolutely remove 
the limit of cost. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I can not give positive as- 
surance as to what will be done. So far as I am concerned I 
am perfectly willing that this amendment should be concurred 
in when it shall go to the Senate. It is not my expectation, 
so far as I am able to speak, to have it go to conference. The 
Secretary of the Interior is very earnest in having this bill 
enacted, and the report shows that the Indian schools will be 
very greatly crippled if this legislation is not enacted. Special 
legislation has been enacted for the last four or five years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What provision is in the Indian appro- 
priation bill for the present year? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is the act of 1908. Pe 

Mr. FITZGERALD, What provision is in the current ap- 
propriation act? 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no provision, but there is general 
legislation in the act of 1908. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Fixing the limit of cost? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Fixing the limit of cost at $167. There 
is general appropriation for the maintenance of these schools 
in the present Indian appropriation bill, and without this 
legislation It would be limited to $167. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand the gentleman to say that 
for the past four years the limit has been increased? 

Mr. HASTINGS. There has been a special exemption, but it 
applied to that particular act. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is there any exemption in the current 
law? 


Mr. HASTINGS. There is no exemption in the current law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Unless we know something about what it is 
going to cost I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


THE JUDICIAL CODE, 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6914) to amend 
section 82 of chapter 231 of the act to codify, revise, and nmend 
the laws relating to the judiciary, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and to agree to the Senate amendment. 


1916. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Spenker’s table the bill H. R. 


6914, with a Senate amendment thereto. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the Senate a Sendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. CONNELLY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendment was concurred in was laid on 
the table. i 

JOHN ERICSSON. 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, Mr. HELVERING, may be permitted to extend 
his remarks in the Rxconb upon the subject of John Ericsson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, Mr. HELvERING, be permitted 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of John 
Ericsson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 2.25 o'clock p. m. to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALEXANDER). The gentle 
man from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that the 
House stand in recess until 2.25 o’clock p. m. to-day. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 2.25 p. m. to-day. 

At the expiration of the recess the House resumed its ses- 
sion, and was called to order by the Speaker. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, next Monday the 
President of the United States is going to deliver an address 
in my district accepting the Lincoln farm in Kentucky. I ask 
unanimous consent that his speech when made may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
a speech that will be delivered by the President of the United 
States accepting the Lincoln farm in his district next Monday. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection, if it is so framed that the 
speech will go into the permanent Recorp in its proper place 
and not as of to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I want to insert it in the 
Recorp, of course, after it is made. 

Mr. MANN. But when a Member obtains leave to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp, in the permanent Recorp the Public 
Printer puts the speech in the place where the leave was 
granted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. My request will show that the 
speech is not made; but to avoid a quibble I will make the 
request that it go into the permanent Recorp after it is made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE. 


At 2 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper, J. J. Sinnott, 
announced the Vice President of the United States and the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice President and by their Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The Vice President took the chair at the right of the Speaker, 
and the Members of the Senate took the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On behalf of the House the Chair appoints 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix], the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], and the gentleman from 
THinois [Mr. Mann] as a committee to wait on the President and 
escort him into the House. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On behalf of the Senate the Chair 
appoints the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

At 2 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. the President of the United 
States, escorted by the committee of Senators and ta- 


tives, entered the Hall of the House and stood at the Clerk’s 
desk amid applause on the floor and in the galleries. 


The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the Sixty-fourth Congress, I 
present to you the President of the United States. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 1340). 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, and gentle- 
men of the Congress, I have come to you to seek your assistance 
in dealing with a very grave situation which has arisen out of 
the demand of the employees of the railouds engaged in freight 
train service that they be granted an eight-hour working day, 
safeguarded by payment for an hour and a half of service for 
every hour of work beyond the eight. 

The matter has been agitated for more than a year. The 
public has been made familiar with the demands of the men 
and the arguments urged in favor of them, and even more 
familiar with the objections of the railroads and their counter 
demand that certain privileges now enjoyed by their men and 
certain bases of payment worked out through many years of 
contest be reconsidered. especially in their relation to the adop- - 
tion of an eight-hour day. The matter came some three weeks 
ago to a final issue and resulted in a complete deadlock between 
the parties. The means provided by law for the mediation of the 
controversy failed and the means of arbitration for which the 
law provides were rejected. The representatives of the railway 
executives proposed that the demands of the men be submitted 
in their entirety to arbitration, along with certain questions of 
readjustment as to pay and conditions of employment which 
seemed to them to be either closely associated with the demands 
or to call for reconsideration on their own merits; the men 
absolutely declined arbitration, especially if any of their estab- 
lished privileges were by that means to be drawn again in ques- 
tion. The law in the matter put no compulsion upon them. The 
four hundred thousand men from whom the demands proceeded 
had voted to strike if their demands were refused ; the strike was 
imminent; it has since been set for the fourth of September next. 
It affects the men who man the freight trains on practically 
every railway in the country. The freight service throughout 
the United States must stand still until their places are filled, 
if, indeed, it should prove possible to fill them at all. Cities 
will be cut off from their food supplies, the whole commerce of 
the nation will be paralyzed, men of every sort and occupation 
will be thrown out of employment, countless thousands will 
in all likelihood be brought, it may be, to the very point of 
starvation, and a tragical national calamity brought on, to be 
added to the other distresses of the time, because no basis of 
accommodation or settlement has been found. 

Just so soon as it became evident that mediation under the 
existing law had failed and that arbitration had been rendered 
impossible by the attitude of the men, I considered it my duty to 
confer with the representatives of both the railways and the 
brotherhoods, and myself offer mediation, not as an arbitrator, 
but merely as spokesman of the nation, in the interest of justice, 
indeed, and as a friend of both parties, but not as judge, only as 
the representative of one hundred millions of men, women, and 
children who would pay the price, the incalculable price, of loss 
and suffering should these few men insist upon approaching and 
concluding the matters in controversy between them merely 
as employers and employees, rather than as patriotic citizens of 
the United States looking before and after and accepting the 
larger responsibility which the public would put upon them. 
[Applause. ] d 

It seemed to me, in considering the subject-matter of the 
controversy, that the whole spirit of the time and the prepon- 
derant evidence of recent economic experience spoke for the 
eight-hour day. [Applause.} It has been adjudged by the 
thought and experience of recent years a thing upon which 
society is justified in insisting as in the interest of health, 
efficiency, contentment, aud a general increase of economic 
vigor. The whole presumption of modern experience would, 
it seemed to me, be in its favor, whether there was arbitration 
or not, and the debatable points to settle were those which 
arose out of the acceptance of the eight-hour day rather than 
those which affected its establishment. I, therefore, proposed 
that the eight-hour day be adopted by the railway inanagements 
and put into practice for the present as a substitute for the ex- 
isting ten-hour basis of pay and service; that I should appoint, 
with the permission of the Congress, a small commission to 
observe the results of the change, carefully studying the figures 
of the altered operating costs, not only, but also the conditions 
of labor under which the men worked and the operation of 
their existing agreements with the railroads, with instructions 
to report the facts as they found them to the Congress at the 
earliest possible day, but without recommendation; and that, 
after the facts had been thus disclosed, an adjustment should 
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in some orderly manner be sought of all the matters now left 
unadjusted between the railroad managers and the men, 

These proposals were exactly in line, it is interesting to note, 
with the position taken by the Supreme Court of the United 
States when appealed to to protect certain litigants from the 
financial losses which they confidently expected if they should 
submit to the regulation of their charges and of thelr methods 
of service by public legislation. -The court has held that it 
would not undertake to form a judgment upon forecasts, but 
could base its action only upon actual experience; that it must 
be supplied with facts, not with calculations and opinions, how- 
ever scientifically attempted. To undertake to arbitrate the 
question of the acoption of an eight-hour day in the light of 
results merely estimated and predicted would be to undertake 
an enterprise of conjecture. No wise man could undertake it, 
or, if he did undertake it, could feel assured of his conclusions. 

I unhesitatingly offered the friendly services of the adminis- 
tration to the railway managers to see to it that justice was 
done the railroads In the outcome. I felt warranted in 
assuring them that no obstacie of law would be suffered to 
stand in the wuy of their increasing their revenues to meet 
the expenses resulting from the change so far as the develop- 
ment of their business and of their administrative efficiency 
did not prove adequate to meet them. The public and the 
representatives of the public, I felt justified in assuring them, 
were disposed to nothing but justice in such cases and were 
willing to serve those who served them, 

The representatives of the brotherhoods accepted the plan; 
but the representatives of the railroads declined to accept it. 
In the face of what I cannot but regard as the practical cer- 
tainty that they will be ultimately obliged to accept the eight- 
hour day by the concerted action of organized labor, backed by 
the favorable judgment of society [applause], the representa- 
tives of the railway management have felt justified in declin- 
ing a peaceful settlement which would engage all the forces of 
justice, public and private, on their side to take care of the 
event. They fear the hostile influence of shippers, who would 
be opposed to an Increase of freight rates (for which, however, 
of course, the public itself would pay); they apparently feel no 
confidence that the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
withstand the objections that would be made. They do not 
care to rely upon the friendly assurances of the Congress or the 
President. They have thought it best that they should be 
forced to yield, if they must yield, not by counsel, but by the 
suffering of the country. While my conferences with them were 
in progress, and when to all outward appearance those confer- 
ences had come to a standstill, the representatives of the 
brotherhoods suddenly acted and set the strike for the fourth of 
September. 

The railway managers based their decision to reject my coun- 
sel in this matter upon their conviction that they must at any 
cost to themselves or to the country stand firm for the principle 
of arbitration which the men had rejected. I based my counsel 
upon the indisputable fact that there was no means of obtain- 
ing arbitration. The law supplied none; earnest efforts at medi- 
ation had failed to influence the men in the least, To stand 
firm for the principle of arbitration and yet not get arbitration 
seemed to me futile, and something more than futile, because 
it involved incalculable distress to the country and consequences 
in some respects worse than those of war, and that in the 
midst of peace. 

I yield to no man in firm adherence, alike of conviction and of 
purpose, to the principle of arbitration in industrial disputes; 
but matters have come to a sudden crisis in this particular dis- 
pute and the country had been caught unprovided with any prac- 
ticable means of enforcing that conviction in practice (by whose 
fault we will not now stop to inquire). A situation had to be 
met whose elements and fixed conditions were indisputable. 
The practical and patriotic course to pursue, as It seemed to me, 
was to secure immediate peace by conceding the one thing in 
the demands of the men which society itself and any arbitra- 
tors who represented public sentiment were most likely to ap- 
prove, and immediately lay the foundations for securing arbi- 
tration with regard to everything else involved. The event has 
confirmed that judgment. 

I was seeking to compose the present in order to safeguard the 
future; for I wished an atmosphere of peace and friendly co- 
operation in which to take counsel with the representatives of 
the nation with regard to the best means for providing, so far 
as it might prove possible to provide, against the recurrence of 
such unhappy situations in the future,—the best and most prac- 
ticable means of securing calm and fair arbitration of all indus- 
trial disputes in the days to come. This is assuredly the best 


way of vindicating a principle, namely, having failed to make 
certain of its observance in the present, to make certain of its 
observance in the future. [Applause.] 

But I could only propose. I could not govern the will of 
others who took an entirely different view of the circumstances 
of the case, who even refused to admit the circumstances to be 
what they have turned out to be. 

Having failed to bring the parties to this critical controversy 
to an accommodation, therefore, I turn to you. deeming it 
clearly our duty as public servants to leave nothing undone 
that we can do to safeguard the life and interests of the nation. 
In the spirit of such a purpose, I earnestly recommend the fol- 
lowing legislation: 

First, immediate provision for the enlargement and adminis- 
trative reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion along the lines embodied in the bill recently passed by the 
House of Representatives and now awaiting action by the Sen- 
ate; in order that the Commission may be enabled to deal with 
the many great and various duties now devolving upon it with a 
promptness and thoroughness which are with its present con- 
stitution and means of action practically impossible. 

Second, the establishment of an eight-hour day as the legal 
basis alike of work and of wages in the employment of all 
railway employees who are actually engaged in the work of 
operating trains in interstate transportation. [Applause.] 

Third, the authorization of the appointment by the President 
of a small body of men to observe the actual results in experience 
of the adoption of the eight-hour day in railway transportation 
alike for the men and for the railroads; its effects in the matter 
of operating costs, in the application of the existing practices 
and agreements to the new conditions, and in all other prac- 
tical aspects, with the provision that the investigators shall 
report their conclusions to the Congress at the earliest possible 
date, but without recommendation as to legislative action; in 
order that the public may learn from an unprejudiced source 
just what actual developments have ensued. 

Fourth, explicit approval by the Congress of the considera- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission of an increase 
of freight rates to meet such additional expenditures by the 
railroads as may have been rendered necessary by the adoption 
of the eight-hour day and which have not been offset by adminis- 
trative readjustments and economies, should the facts disclosed 
justify the increase. 

Fifth, an amendment of the existing federal statute which 
provides for the mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of 
such controversies as the present by adding to it a provision that 
in case the methods of accommodation now provided for should 
fail, a full public investigation of the merits of every such dis- 
pute shall be instituted and completed before a strike or lockout 
may lawfully be attempted. [Applause.] 

And, sixth, the lodgement in the hands of the Executive of the 
power, in case of military necessity, to take control of such por- 
tions and such rolling stock of the railways of the country as 
may be required for military use and to 3perate them for mili- 
tary purposes, with authority to draft imo the military service 
of the United States such train crews and administrative 
officials as the circumstances require for their safe and efficient 
use. [Appluuse.] 

This last suggestion I make because we cannot in any cir- 
cumstances suffer the nation to be hampered in the essential 
matter of national defense. At the present moment circum- 
stances render this duty particularly obvious. Almost the 
entire military force of the nation is stationed upon the Mexican 
border to guard our territory against hostile raids. It must be 
supplied, and steadily supplied, with whatever it needs for its 
maintenance and efficiency. If it should be necessary for pur- 
poses of national defense to transfer any portion of it upon short 
notice to some other part of the country, for reasons now unfore- 
seen, ample means of transportation must be available, and 
available without delay. The power conferred in this matter 
should be carefully and explicitly limited to cases of military 
necessity, but in all such cases it should be clear and ample. 

There is one other thing we should do if we are true cham- 
pions of arbitration. We should make all arbitral awards judg- 
ments by record of a court of law in order that their interpreta- 
tion and enforcement may lie, not with one of the parties to the 
arbitration, but with an impartial and authoritative tribunal. 

These things I urge upon you, not in haste or merely as a 
means of meeting a present emergency, but as permanent and 
necessary additions to the law of the land, suggested, iIndeec, by 
circumstances we had hoped never to see, but imperative as well 
as just, if such emergencies are to be prevented in the future. I 
feel that no extended argument is needed to commend them to 
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your favorable consideration. 
The time and the occasion only give emphasis to their impor- 
tance. We need them now and we shall continue to need them, 
[Applause.] 


They demonstrate themselves. 


At 2 o'clock and 48 minutes p. m. the President retired from 
the Hall of the House. 

Thereupon the Vice President and the Members of the Senate 
returned to their Chamber. 

The SPEAKER, The message of the President just delivered 
to the House will be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY AND HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business on Calendar Wednesday to-morrow be dispensed 
with and that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the business on Calendar Wednesday 
be dispensed with to-morrow and that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, Is 
there objection? - 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I suppose the pur- 
pose of that is to take up the deficiency bill to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. There is probably nothing else to-morrow except 
the deficiency bill. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That will be sufficient for one day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


THE SHIPPING BILL. 


Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 15455, the shipping bill, with 
Senate amendments, with a view of moving to concur in the 
Senate amendments. x 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the ship- 
ping bill, with Senate amendments, and the Clerk will report 
the title. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, as follows : 


H. R. 15455. An act to establish a United States shipping board for 
the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary 
and naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of 
the commerce of the United States with its Territories and possessions 
and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in 
the foreign und interstate commerce of the United States, and for other 


purposes, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and five gentlemen present; 
not a quorum, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were ordered to be closed and the Sergeant at Arms 
to notify absent Members. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names; 


Adair Darrow Gre Kono 
Anderson Decker Griffin Kreider 
Anthony Dempsey Guernsey Lafean 
Austin Dill Hamill La Follette 
Barchfeld Doolin Hamilton, Mich, Langley 
Barnhart Drisco Hamilton, N. X. za ro 
Beakes Drukker Hart Lee 
Beales Dunn Haskell Lenroot 
Bell Dyer ay Lever 
Blackmon Ellsworth Hayes Loft 
Britt Elston Heaton Tongworth 
Browne Emerson Helm Lou 
Bur, Esch Helvering McCulloch 
Burke Fairchild pet cDermott 
Burnett Farr Hensley McFadden 
Butler Ferris Hernandez McGillleuddy 
Byrnes, S. C. ‘ess inds McKellar 
Callawa. Finley Hollingsworth McKenzie 
Cantril Fiyon Hopwood McLaughlin 
Capstick s Howard Madden 
rew Foster Howell Mageo 
Carter, Okla, Frear Hughes Maher 
Cary Freeman Humphrey, Wash. Mapes 
Charles Fuller Husted Martin 
Chiperfield Gardner Hutchinson Meeker 
urch Garland James Miller, Minn, 
Cooper, Ohio Garner Johnson, Wash, Miller, Pa, 
ooper, Va. = Gillett Kearns Mooney 
Copley Glynn Keister Morgan, La, 
Crago Godwin, N. C. Kelley orin 
Cramton Good Kennedy, R. I. Mott 
caer Gould Kent Murray 
Dailinger Gray, Ala. Kettner Neely 
Danforth Gray, Kiess, Pa. 


Nicholls, 8. C. Pratt Smith, Idaho Thomas 
Nichols, Mich. Ragsdale Smith, Mich. Tilson 
Nolan Riordan Snell Tinkham 
North Roberts, Mass. Snyder Tribble 
Norton Roberts, Nev. Stedman Walker 
lesby Rogers Stephens, Nebr. Walsh 
Olney Rowland Stephens, Tex. Ward 
fa Mass. Russell, Ohio Stiness Wason 
ar Sabath Stout Watson, Pa, 
Parker, N. Y. Saunders Sulloway ley 
Patten Schall Sumners Williams, T. S. 
Peters Scott, Mich. Sweet Ison, F 
Platt Sells Swift Wilson, III. 
Porter Shackleford Taylor, Colo. Winslow 
Powers Shouse Temple 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 287 Members, a quorum, 
have answered present. [Applause.] The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, when the point of order 
was pending the other day the Senate amendments to this bill, 
most of them ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN, What is before the House? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to concur 
in the Senate amendments to this bill (H. R. 15455). 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, what is—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair laid the bill before the House 
and the Clerk will report the amendments. : 

Mr. MANN. That is another thing. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair wanted the gentleman to stop a 
minute so as to get that remark in. [Applause.] The Clerk 
will report the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 1: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “trade,” insert “Provided, That a 
cargo boat, commonly called an ocean tramp, shall not be deemed 
common carrier by water in forelgn commerce,’ " 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is it the proper procedure to dispose of these 
amendments as reported? i, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MANN. An amendment having been reported, is it not 
in order now to dispose of it? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks so, If anybody 

Mr. MANN. If that is the proper procedure, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the 
Senate amendment, and on that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves to con- 
cur in the amendment, and on that he moves the previous 
question. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
know if there is to be any time for debate on any of these 
amendments? 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question is ordered there 
can not be debate. 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. Then I raise the point of 
no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules that; it has not been 
two minutes since the roll was called. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, let us see for a moment. I think 
there are one or two amendments some gentlemen desire to 
move to concur in with an amendment. I have no desire for a 
separate vote on each amendment. Suppose we have all the 
amendments reported and then agree upon a time for debate. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. If you are not going to give 
any time, if you are going to run it through as you did before 
and desire to do that again—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor, 

Mr. MANN. If we have an agreement for a time for debate 
and then with the understanding that any amendment where 
gentlemen move to concur with an amendment they may be ex- 
cepted from the gentleman's general motion 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have no objection to any reasonable 
time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. If the gentleman is attempt- 
ing to put it through without any time at all. we might want 
considerable time to debate several of these amendments. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, it seems that the 
amendments to section 9, which admit vessels built abrond to 
the coastwise trade by striking out the word “ not — although 
all the amendments in that section stand somewhat together 
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and might be voted on together—ought to be thoroughly debated. 
The House ought to undlerstund before we adopt that. It seems 
also thut the last amendment to the whole bill, which is an 
addition and which provides that every ship engaged in foreign 
or domestic trade must take goods if they ure offered, ought per- 
haps to have some exceptions, if the vessel were endaugered, 
or its voyage were endangered, by the offer of contraband goods 
or goods which might b. said to be going to a belligerent, so that 
those goods would put the vessel iu jeopardy. 

Certainly both of those two sections ought to be thoroughly 
debated, and I would suggest that there ought to be two hours 
of debate on the cuoastwise-trade amendment. 

The SPEAKER. What hus the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ALEXANDER] to say? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have not yielded the floor. I am will- 
ing to consent to any reasonable debate before moving the pre- 
vivus question; but I am willing to make this agreement: That 
all the amendments be reported. and that debute shall be limited 
to one hour, one-half to be controlled by myself and one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE], and at the expiration of that time the previous ques- 
tion shall be ordered on the bill and the amendments, The 
amendments to two or three sections I would be willing to ex- 
cept from the motion, 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. I will ask, Mr. Speaker, if 
section 9 could be considered and the amendments voted on 
either separately or together, but considered separately fron 
the rest? Because section 9 applies to an entirely different 
subject, to the admission of foreign-built vessels to the Aimeri- 
can coastwise trade. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I understand the vote could be had on 
any amendment. 

The SPEAKER. What difference would that make? 

Mr. MANN. Why not ask unanimous consent to have all re- 
ported except the ainendments to section 9 and the last amend- 
ment? I am not selecting these from my own recollection, but 
from that of others. Then dispose of all the amendments ex- 
cept the ones I bave named. 

Mr. FORDNEY. From 15 to 19, inclusive? 

Mr, MANN. Yes. Then would there be general debate de- 
sired on these bulky amendments in addition to section 9 and 
the last amendment? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. There should be debate on 
these amendments nuinbered 15 to 19, inclusive. 

Mr. MANN. That is under section 9. I have excepted that. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I think there ought to be 
more than one hour’s debate. 

Mr. MANN. I think that we ought to agree to all the amend- 
ments except 
10 Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I object to amendment 

0. 1. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman want to be heard on it? 

Mr GREENE of Massachusetts. I want an opportunity to 
be afforded, if people desire to be heard on it; I want half an 
hour, If we do not use the time, we will give it up. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We do not want half an hour on those 
amendments. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. You do not, but some others 
may. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we have time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; we have not. J 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman from New York will remain 
here a while, I think. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The gentleman from New 
York has not been here for several weeks. I have been here 
every day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not correct. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will ask unanimous con- 
sent to have reported to the House all of the amendments ex- 
cept the amendment to section 9 and the last amendment, and 
then give half an hour each on these amendments and then two 
hours’ debate on those amendments that are excepted. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not two hours. Say an hour. 

Mr. MANN. It is an important measure. 

The SPEAKER. What request has the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. ALEXANDER] to make? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. If the gentleman does not 
want to use any time, he need not. 

Mr. MANN. If you give us the hour’s time over here, all 
right. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman want to vote on 
these amendments en bloc? 

Mr. MANN. The amendments to section 9 may be voted on 
en bloc, but they are different from the last amendment. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all the amendments be reported to the House except the 
amendments to section 9 and the lust Senate amendment. I be- 
lieve it is Senate amendment No.—— 

Mr. MANN. No. 48. That is, section 36. 
* Yes; Senate amendment No. 48, sec- 

on 36. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, some gentle- 
men have said to me that they desire to debate amendment 
No. 1. I do not want to cut them off. 

The SPEAKER. Let us get the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri before the House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is this: That the debate on these 
amendments be limited to 80 minutes. one-half of the time to 
be controlled by myself and one-half by ine gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Greene], and that at the expiration of 
that time the previous question shall be ordered on those amend- 
ments and that they be voted on en bloc; that the debate on 
amendments to section 9 and Senate amendment No. 48 be um- 
ited to an hour and a half, at the expiration of which time—— 

Mr. MANN. One hour to be controlled—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; one hour to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] and 30 minutes 
to be controlled by myself, and at the expiration of that time 
the previous question to be considered as ordered on the amend- 
ments to sections 9 and 48 anı that the vote on the amend- 
ments to section 9 be taken en bloc. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I object, Mr. Speaker. We 
should have them considered separately. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is that section 9 ought not 
to be mixed up with the last one in debate. There should be 
a separate time allowed for debate on section 9. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You can divide it as you please. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. They ought not to be mixed 
up. One is the coastwise trade and the other is the blacklist 
question. There ought to be at least an hour on each—I should 
say two hours on the coastwise-trade question. That affects 
everybody—the gentleman from New York and everybody—tre- 
mendously, And I suggest that a fair time for debate should 
be allowed on section 9 and a fair time on the last section. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Two hours were asked for, and I have 
conceded one hour to that side and have only retained half an 
hour for myself. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I was speaking of section 9. 
I want section 9 debated and disposed of by itself. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How much time? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think we need the same 
amount of time—an hour and a half, The gentleman can prob- 
ably get whatever time he desires. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I want to conclude by 6 o'clock. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I wish to reserve 10 minutes 
for myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent that all of the amendments be 
reported, except the amendments to section 9 and amendment 
48; that there shall be 30 minutes’ debate, one-half to be con- 
trolled by himself 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Excluding amendment 48. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was trying to put the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I am trying to listen. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that all these amendments be reported, and that 
there shall be 30 minutes’ debate on them, excluding the amend- 
ments to section 9 and amendment 48, und that there shall be 
an hour and a half debate on the amendments to section 9 and 
amendment 48, one hour of that to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene) and 30 minutes of it by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]; that at the 
end of that time the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on-all those amendments—— 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I prefer what I stated be- 
fore, that I am willing to accept an hour’s time on section 9, 
and the gentleman from Missouri said he did not want more 
than 30 minutes, and I agreed to that, but I have not agreed to 
include amendment 48. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman asked for two hours on 
the two amendments, and I conceded one hour to him. 

Mr. BENNET. Reserving the right to object, a parliamentary 
inquiry. This does not affect the right of any Member to call 
for a separate vote on any amendment? : 
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Mr. MANN. It would. I will ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to give an hour and a half, one hour on this side on sec- 
tion 9, and half an hour additional on amendment 48 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Very well; I concede thut. 

The SPEAKER. That on section 9 there shall be an hour 
and a half debate, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] and 20 minutes by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. Now, does the gen- 
tleman mean by his request that all these amendments shall be 
voted on at one time, in one vote? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. This was my proposition, that all the 
amendments be read except the amendments to section 9 and 
amendment 48; that the debate on those amendments, except- 
ing the amendments to section 9 and amendment 48, be limited 
to 30 minutes, one-half to be controlled by myself and one-half 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts; that at the expiration 
of that time the previous question be ordered on those amend- 
ments, and that they be voted on en bloc; that the general de- 
bate on the amendments to section 9 be limited to one hour and 
a linif, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Greene] and one-half hour by myself; that at 
the conclusion of that debate the previous question be consid- 
ered as ordered; that when that is disposed of the general de- 
bate on amendment 48 be limited to one hour, 80 minutes to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] 
and 30 minutes by myself, at the expiration of which time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered 

Mr. MANN. Do not say anything about the previous ques- 
tion on that. That ends the debate. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That ends debate. I understand there 
is an amendment to be offered to amendment 48. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] asks unanimous consent that all these amendments be 
reported at once except the amendments to section 9 and amend- 
ment 48; that there shall be 80 minutes debate on them, one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE] and one-half by himself; that at the end of that 30 
minutes the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
all the amendments except the amendments to section 9 and 
amendment 48, and the vote taken on those amendments en bloc; 
then that there shall be an hour and a half debate on the amend- 
ments to section 9, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] and half an hour by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr, ALEXANDER]; and that at the end of 
that debate the previous question be ordered and the vote taken 
on that; then that on amendment 48 there shall be an hour of 
debate, 80 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Mis- 
sourl [Mr. ALEXANDER] and 80 minutes by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Greene]. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, that does not 
prevent an amendment to section 48?. 

Mr. MANN. No. 

The SPEAKER. Of course not. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendments, ex- 
cept those to section 9 and amendment 48. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fage 1. line 9, strike out the period and insert „: Provided, That a 
cargo boat commonly called an ocean tramp shall not be deemed such 
‘common ¢arrier by water in foreign commerce.’ ” 

Page 2, Une 3, after“ property.“ insert“ on the high seas or the Great 
Lakes on ular routes from port to port.“ 

Page 2, line 10, after “ commerce,” insert “on the high seas or the 
Great Lakes on regular routes from port to port.” 

Page 2, lines 13 and 14, strike out “, ferrying, towing.” 

Pago 2, line 14, strike out “transfer, lighterage.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “in or,” 

7 8, line 9, strike out all after “ of“ down to and inculding “and” 
Page 4, lines 15 and 16, strike out “, except the ex officio members.” 
Page 4. line 16, strike out“ $10,000" and insert “ $7,500.” 

Page 5, Unes 7 and 8, strike out “a part of the classified civil serv- 
ice“ and insert “ appointed from lists of eligibles to be supplied by the 
Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the civil-service law. 


Page 6, line g. after“ purposes insert , and to e necessary re- 
airs on and alterations of such vessels: Provided, That neither the 


Is there objection? 


thdrawn from such com- 
merce without any intention on the part of the owner to return it 
thereto within a reasonable time ; 

“(b) Which is under the registry or flag of a foreign country which is 
then engaged in war; 

“(c) Which is not adapted, or can not oF: reasonable alterations and 
repairs be adapted, to the purposes specified in this section ; 

“(d) Which, upon expert examination made under the direction of 
the board, a written report of such examination bas Dinh as a public 
record, is not without alteration or repair found to at least 3 per 
cent as efficient as at the time it was originally put in commission as a 
seaworthy vessel.” 

Page 6, line 19, after “ private,” insert!“ competitive.” 

Page C, line 19, after “ sale,“ insert “after due advertisement.” 


K Page 8, Une 20, after “value,” insert “based upon normal condi- 
ons.“ 
Page 8. line 22, after “ value,” Insert “ under normal conditions,” 
Page 8, Ine 23, strike out“ the” and insert such.“ 
Paze 9, line 1, strike out “a majority of.” 
Page 9, line 17, after “therein,” insert “ Provided, That no corpora- 


tion in which the United States is a stockholder, formed under the 
authority of this section, shall engage in the operation of any vessel 
constructed, purchased, leased, chartered, or transferred under the au- 
thority of this act unless the board shall be unable, after a bona fide 
effort, to contract with any person a citizen of the United States for 
the purchase, lease, or charter of such vessel under such terms and con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by the board. 

“The board shall give pubsic notice of the fact that vessels arc 
offered and the terms and conditions upon which a contract will be 
made, and shall invite competitive offerings. In the event the board 
shall, after full compliance with the terms of this proviso, determine 

t it is unable to enter into a contract with such private parties for 
the purchase, Jease, or charter of such vessel, it shall make a full 
report to the President, who shall examine such report, and if he 
shall approve the same he shall make an order declaring that the con- 
ditions ve been found to exist which justify the operation of such 
vessel by a corporation formed under the provisions of this section,” 

Page 10, strike out all of section 12. 

Page 10, line 21, strike out “13” and insert “12.” 

Page 10, lines 25 and 26, after “ registry “insert: 

“It shall examine the rules under which vessels are constructed 
abroad and in the United States, and the methods of classifying and 
tating same, and it shall examine into the subject of marine insurance, 
the number of companies in the United States, domestic and foreign, 
engaging in marine insurance, the extent of the insurance on hulls 
ami cargoes placed or written in the United States, and the extent of 
reinsurance of American maritime risks in foreign companies, and ascer- 
tain what steps may be necessary to develop an ample marine insurance 
system as an ald in the development of an American merchant marine.” 

Page 11, Ine 17, strike out „14 and insert “ 13.” 

Page 11, lines 18 and 19, strike out “ expenditure shall be made nor.” 

Page 11, line 19, after liability,” insert “ shall be.” 

Page 12, Jine 11, strike out 18“ and insert“ 14.“ 

Page 12, line 25, strike out period for which computed” and insert 
“completion of the service for which it is paid.” 

Page 14, line 1, strike out “16” and insert “15.” 

Page 16, line 1, strike out "“ 17” and insert “16.” 

Page 16, line 22. strike out “18” and insert “17.” 

Page 17, line 16, strike out “19” and insert “18.” 

Page 18, line 24, strike out “20” and insert “ 19." 

Page 19. line 7. strike out “21” and insert “ 20.” 

8188 20, Unes 3 and 4, strike out “of a State or of the United 
ates,” 

Page 20, linc 13, strike out “ 22" and insert “ 21.” 

Page 21, line 10, strike out “ 23" and insert “ 22." 

Page 22, line 4, strike out“ 24“ and insert“ 23.” 

Page 22, line 13, strike out * 25” and insert “ 24,” 

Page 23, line 1, strike out “26” and insert “ 25." 

Page 23, after line 7, insert: 

“ Sec, 26. The board shall have power, and it shall be its duty when- 
ever complaint shall be made to It, to investigate the action of any for- 
eign Government with 5 15 to the privileges afforded and burdens 
imposed upon vessels of the United States engaged in foreign trade 
whenever it shall appear that the laws, regulations, or practices of any 
foreign Government operate in such a manner that vessels of the United 
States are not accorded equal privileges in foreign trade with vessels 
of such foreign countries or vessels of other 3 countries, either 
in trade to or from the ports of such foreign country or in respect of 
the passage or transportation through such foreign country of passen- 
gers or goods intended for shipment or transportation in such vessels 
of the United States, either to or from ports of such foreign country 
or to or from ports of other foreign countries. It shall be the duty of 
the board to report the results of its Investigation to the President with 
its recommendations ard the President is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to secure by diplomatic action equal privileges for vessels of 
the United States engaged in such foreign trade. And if by such diplo- 
matic action the President shail be unable to secure such piney priyi- 
leges, then the President shall advise Congress as to the facts and his 
conclusions by special message, if deemed important in the public 
interest, in order that proper action may be taken thereon,” 

Page 26, lines 6 and 7, strike out “in a district or State court.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri IMr. ALExan- 
DER] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the first Senate amendment 
provides— 

That a cargo boat commonly called an ocean tramp shall not be 
deemed a “common carrier by water in foreign commerce,” 

The bill as drawn by the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and as it passed the House excluded tramps from 
the provisions of the law. A tramp is a cargo vessel that ordi- 
narily is a bailee for hire. For instance, if a party charters a 
vessel to carry a cargo of coal from New York to some port in 
South America, that vessel is not a common carrier within the 
meaning of the law, it is a bailee for hire and called a tramp. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In a moment. It is only when a vessel 
engages in business as a common carrier that it comes within 
the provisions of this bill. Where a ship is let by charter party 
to a person who is to furnish a full cargo, the owners having ro 
right to take goods for any other person, i is not a common car- 
rier, but only a bailee to transport as a private carrier for hire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should not such service apply to the 
commerce on the Great Lakes as well as the high seas? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The same rule does apply to both. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment limits it to steamers on 
the high seas. That would not cover the lake carriers. I beg 
to say to the gentleman that the shipping people on the Great 
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Lakes are protesting against that very condition because you do 
not exempt tramp shipper. on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman will read amendments 
2 and 3, he will note that hey provide that— 

The term “common carrier by water in interstate commerce“ means 
a common carrier engaged in the transportation by water of passengers 
or property (2) on the bigh seas or the Great Lakes on regular routes 
from port to port between one State, Territory, District, or possession 
of the United States and any other State, Territory, District, or pos- 
session of the United States, or between places in the same Territory, 
District, or possession. 

The term common carrier by water“ means a common carrier by 
water in foreign commerce or a common carrier by Vater in interstate 
commerce (3) on the high seas or the Great Lakes on regular routes 
from pert to port. 

Now, that language, “on regular routes from port to port,” 
excludes the tramp vessel. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there not some ambiguity about that? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I think the bill was clear as we passed 
it through the House, and I do not think the second and third 
amendments add anything to the clearness of the bill. The 
second.and third amendments have the same effect as the first 
as far as excluding tramps is concerned, and the second and 
third cover the tramps on the Great Lukes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then a collier chartered for one special 
voyage from Cleveland to Milwaukee or Chicago would not come 
under the provisions of this law? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; it would be a bailee for hire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would be on a regular route from port 
to port under these amendments. 

Mr. MANN. It would not have a regular route, and that I 
suppose is what it means. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; you would not call that a regular 
route any more than a vessel chartered to carry a cargo of coal 
from New York to South America. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. There are three definitions, the first is defining 
a common carrier in the foreign commerce, and that excludes 
ocean tramp vessels. The second is a definition of a common 
carrier by water in interstate commerce, and that is limited so 
that it seems to me that it excludes tramp vessels on the Great 
Lakes. Of course, it excludes all vessels on the rivers. The 
third is a definition of a common carrier by water, which ex- 
cludes everything not on a regular route. The regular route 
I should suppose was intended to mean the regular route of 
the boat and not a geographical line. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That ıs my view of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope that view will be borne out, but 
the shipping interests did not have that view of it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Can the gentleman tell me what per cent 
of the total water-borne commerce between American ports and 
foreign ports is now carried in what is commonly known as 
tramp steamers? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. No; I can not accurately. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does not the gentleman know that the 
greater number of vessels engaged in transporting commodities 
between this country and foreign countries are tramp steamers? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does not the act tend to operate to affect 
vessels flying the American flag while it exempts the majority 
of all vessels engaged in foreign commerce in this country? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think not. That is, it operates equit- 
ably as to vessels to which it applies. I do not suppose that 
the gentleman would have it apply to tramps. 

Mr, EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I want to say it was testified before the 
committee that 60 per cent of the foreign commerce was car- 
ried by tramp steamers. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; although my time is limited. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand, these provisions exclude 
tramp vessels from all the regulatory features of the law. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Sixty to seventy-five per cent of all the com- 
merce of the United States both to our ports and from our 
ports would be outside of these features of the law. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If they do not come within the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Mr. TOWNER. If they were what is commonly known as 
tramp steamers. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; but I can not understand any ob- 
jections gentlemen would have to the provision to exclude tramp 
steamers. 


Now there are other amendments—amendments 7, 8, and 9. 
Seven and eight exclude the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of Commerce from the shipping board, and amend- 
ment 9 reduces the salary of the members of the board from 
$10,000 to $7,500. 

The amendment excluding the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of Commerce from the bourd is not so objection- 


able to me personally that I would vote to nonconcur. I do 
think the Senate made a mistake in reducing the salary of the 
board from $10,000 to $7,500, and in that view I think the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Murine are practically a unit. But my 
view is that while some of the Senate amendments do not meet 
my approval or the approval of a majority of the members of the 
committee in every respect, yet we deem it best as it is now 
late in the session and we are anxious to pass the bill as soon as 
possible with a view of an early adjournment to accept all of the 
Senate amendments. 

That is what prompted me to move to concur in the Senate 
amendments, and I hope the Members of the House will take that 
view. If the bill should go back to the Senate, it means further 
delay ; just how long, no one can tell. 

nt No. 10 to my mind was an unnecessary amend- 
ment. It provides that the employees of the board shall be ap- 
pointed from lists of eligibles to be supplied by the Civil Service 
Commission and in accordance with the civil-service law. The 
language of the bill as it passed the House was approved by the 
Civil Service Commission and written into the bill by the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries as they suggested; 
and the Senate amendment, to my mind, is altogether unneces- 
sary, but it is harmless, Amendment No, 11 provides that the 
board may make necessary repairs on and alterations of such 
vessels—that is, the vessels that the board is authorized to pur- 
chase or which it causes to be built; and further, that neither 
the board nor any corporation formed under section 11 in which 
the United States is then a stockholder shall purchase, lease, or 
charter vessels engaged in the foreign or domestic commerce of 
the United States unless such vessels are about to be withdrawn 
from that commerce without any intention on the purt of the 
owner to return them thereto within a reasonable time. I think 
that amendment is well enough, although a board of discreet 
men carrying out a rational policy would not do that. It would 
add nothing to our tonnage in the foreign trade for the board to 
take over part of the tonnage already engaged in that trade. As 
much may be said with reference to subdivisions (b), (e), and 
(d) of amendment 11. They simply write into the law what I 
regard a sound policy, a policy that would have been pursued 
by the board in all probability in the absence of any such 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 20 provides: 

No vessel registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws of the 
United States, or owned by any person a citizen of the United Stat 
except one which the board is prohibited from purchasing, shall be 80 
to any person not a citizen of the United States or transferred to a 
foreign registry or flag, unless such vessel is first tendered to the board 
at the price in faith oferea by others, or. If no such offer, at a 
fair price, to be determined in the manner provided in section 10. 

There can be no reasonable objection to that amendment. It 
has my unqualified approval. 

There are other amendments providing for certain investiga- 
tions, one an amendment to section 13 of the original bill, that 
the board shall investigate the subject of marine insurance 
in this country and abroad, with a view to determining if ample 
provision is being made in the way of marine insurance to take 
care of our commerce under the American flag. The board has 
the power to make those investigations under the bill as it passed 
the House, and that amendment was unnecessary. The same 
is true of amendment No. 46, which is incorporated as section 26 
in the bill. The board under the provisions of section 13 of the 
bill as it passed the House has the right to make every investiga- 
tion provided for in the Senate amendments No. 11 and No. 46, 
and it is desirable that they should have that power; but the 
amendment is unobjectionable. except-that it was unnecessary, 
and we do not object to concurring in it alone on that account. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pack of North Carolina). 
The gentleman has consumed 14 minutes. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I shull vote 
against this bill, because I do not believe there is a necessity 
at this time for the Government to buy foreign ships or to start 
competition with private shipowners. This is one of the Govern- 
ment ownership wedges that the present administration has 
driven into the United States Treasury. It may be one of those 
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“distresses of the time” to which the President referred in 
the message which he delivered here from the Clerk's desk an 
hour ago. You will recall, and it is printed on page 1 of his 
address, that the President suggested that we were now, in 
view of the threatened railroad strike, at the “very point of 
starvation, and a tragical national calamity,” which was to be 
“added to the other distresses of the time.” 

I end that quotation there. I cite it, because most of our 
friends advocating the passage of this 850.000, 000 ship-purchase 
bill and of similar Government ownership bills, have been 
speaking of the “marvelous prosperity.” brought on by the 
Democratic administration. Now, and this within the last hour, 
we have had it from the President of the United States, who 
comes here once in a while to tell us what to do, that we are up 
against a “calamity.” Although the President says the situa- 
tion has been known for one year, the year of the greatest 
“ Democratic prosperity,” still he says we are facing a “ tragical 
national calamity,” which is “added to the other distresses of 
the time.” 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard nothing in Democratic oratory 
during the last few months about these “other distresses of 
the time” What are these “other distresses of the time,” to 
which the President called attention in his speech from the 
rostrum yonder? We have been told by our Democratic friends 
that we are now at the heyday of prosperity, brought on by the 
Wilson administration. We have been told that notwithstand- 
ing the most extraordinary extravagance of all time in the pro- 
motion of Government schemes of one kind and another, from 
the purchase of ships through the issue of Panama Canal bonds 
to the construction of nitrate plants—— 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HARDY. It is an announcement that I wish to make. 
By agreement the arrangement by unanimous consent is modi- 
fied to this effect, that instead of taking separate votes with the 
debate intervening, we each take the time allowed by this agree- 
ment a moment ago—that is, an hour and a quarter to this side 
and an hour and three-quarters to the other side—and then 
take the three votes one after the other. 

Mr. MANN. What is the modification? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, this should not 
come out of my time. y 

Mr, HARDY. Certainly not. It was deemed that it would 
be confusing to have a period of debate and then a vote, and 
then another period of debate and a vote, and another period 
of debate and then a vote, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GREENE] and the chairman of the committee have 
agreed that the whole debate might be had and then the three 
votes tuken, one following the other. 

Mr. MANN. It does not seem to.me that that is a very good 
arrangement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman will indulge 
the Chair, that wouid require another unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. HARDY. I was going to make the suggestion that that 
would expedite matters. 

Mr. MANN. That would mean that we discuss a thing and 
forget about it, and after a while vote upon it. That sort of 
arrangement never appealed to me. 

Mr. HARDY. I thought both sides were of the opinion that 
it would be more expeditious. I shall not insist upon it, and 
I withdraw the request. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. If the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will read the concluding words of that sentence I 
think it will clear np the situation and clarify the atmosphere. 
The President did not say anything about times.“ but merely 
said that added to the distresses of the time produced by a 
strike which would paralyze all industry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is conceded that the rail- 
rond men are fairly well paid as mechanics, are they not? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Better now than ever, I think, 
in the history of the country. owing to Democratic prosperity. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There it goes agnin. I am 
very glad the gentleman makes that statement, becuuse it con- 
firms what I said. If the railroad men of the four brotherhoods 
about which the President spoke to us a little while ago ure 
enjoying the highest wages ever paid to them, due, as the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas says, to “ Democratic prosperity,” then 
the question is why does the President of the United States, 
who has had the information for one whole year, as he told us 
a little while ago—information that there wus “a great calam- 
ity” impending—why does the President of the United States 


bring his calamity baby from the White House and lay it upon 
the doorstep of Congress when this wonderful national pros- 
perity is prevailing? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, Is the gentleman in favor of a 
strike? 

Mr. MOORA of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Would the gentleman avert it 
by legislation if he could? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would do all I could by 
legislation, but I think the [resident of the United States has 
picked up a foundling that was not even left upon his door- 
step, but the cry of which he heard afar, and having been 
unable to properly nurse it he has brought it up and laid it on 
the doorstep of Congress. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Te SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp) Š 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And just about the time I was 
bringing up the baby! [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Go ahead and nurse it. ` 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It will be better nursed by the 
Republican Party when it is in power again, as it will be. The 
Democrats have been boastful lately about what they have done 
for the country. We have heård a great deal about “ Demo- 
cratic prosperity.” Some of you on the other side have even 
credited this up to the President's economic policies, despite 
the war in Europe, but now the President comes in his own 
person and admits that this trouble has been on his hands for 
a year, and that it means starvation if we do not take the baby 
off his hands. The President did not consult Congress, not 
until he discovered that a strike had been ordered for the 4th 
of September. This strike he tells us is in addition to “the 
other distresses of the times.” Again I ask, What are these 
distresses in the midst of such wonderful Democratic pros- 
js al “A tragical national calamity” is what the President 
calls 

Mr. EAGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, which gave ex-Gov. Colquitt, who opposed President 
Wilson, 102,000 votes in the present election. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. EAGLE. Yet the voters of the State of Texas have ap- 
parently given twice as many votes to Senator CULRERSON, 
largely due, no doubt, to the fact that they have faith in 
President Wilson. 

Mr. MOORE of Pensylvania. And most of whom, according 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], come from the great 
centers of population, the country voters—those out on the 
aro neng in favor of Gov. Colquitt as against President 

son. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman misquotes the gentleman from 
Texas IMr. Harpy]. 

8 SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 

e 
1 Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to both gentlemen from 

exus. 
` Mr. EAGLE. When two gentleman from Texas start at the 
same time it is a good deal like a couple of Kilkenny cats. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is hard to beat two gentle- 
men from Texas, but one or the other may be able to explain 
the 102,000 anti-Wilson votes from the great Democratic heart 
of the people of Texas. 

Mr. EAGLE. I thought the gentleman was going to yield to 
me rather than to interrogate me. I have not taken sides in 
the Texas senatorial controversy, and will not now be drawn 
into that matter by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman is wiser 
than most of his colleagues, because, not having taken sides, 
he came back. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. EAGLE. That is the only thing which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has uttered during the Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth Congresses with which I have any measure of 
sympathy at all. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman [Mr. Eacte] 
comes from a great State, ably represented, and he never 
snowed wisdom more than he did in the Colquitt-Culberson 
fight. I want to ask the gentleman how it was Senator Cur- 
BERSON, being unable to go down and make the fight for himself, 
all these anti-Colquitt candidates got together? Was it in the 


hope that one of them would be picked for the place? 
Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, the people of Texus ever since 
the Declaration of Independence and the maintenunce of that 
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independence, in 1836, from the tyranny of Mexico, and ever 
since its admission into our Union in 1845, have manifested no 
disposition to invite or allow the people of Pennsylvania to dic- 
tate to them whom they select for anything. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And yet in spite of what the 
gentleman says with reference to the great Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, which will assume its place at the head of the 
Republican column in November, there were 102,000 Democrats 
who voted against President Wilson and this shipping bill in 
the last primary election. Now I shall haye to go on, because 
my time is pressing. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman having declined to 
allow me to make any inquiry, and having failed in his purpose 
to confuse me, musi now be allowed to proceed to make the 
same sort of captious criticism with which the leader of his 
party, ex-Associate Justice Hughes, for the last two months 
has disgusted the country, instead of either himself or his 
leader having either the wisdom or courage to declare wisely 
and patriotically what they would do under the same condi- 
tions—statesmanship degenerated to demagogy. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of. Pennsylvania. I have given the gentleman 
an opportunity to make two speeches in my time, and during 
the whole of these two speeches he has been unable to tell us 
about those 102,000 antiadministration votes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can I have one minute more? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. Go ahead and use it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for one minute more. e 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In addition to laying this rall- 
road baby upon our doorstep, the President has been in the 
habit of unloading on us other things. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; I would like to, but my 
time is exhausted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to 

yield. 
3 Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Take Mexico! It will be re- 
called that the first thing Congress—this great body which is 
supposed to represent the people—knew about Vera Cruz was 
when the fleet was ordered down there. The President assumed 
the responsibility, taking all power to himself, and then walked 
in here and asked us to support him, and some of us did. It 
was so in the armed-merchantman controversy. We were called 
in only to share the responsibility and to be severely criticized 
for it. Then there was the President's attitude on the tariff. 
The tariff was an evil thing and was a burden on the people, 
but after the President took it off, after the Treasury balance 
was used up, and there was a deficit, the President walked in 
here and calmly told us he was about $290,000,000 short, and 
wanted us to go out and get the money. He took us into his 
confidence when the administration got into a hole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] four minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a word. 

Mr. BENNET. I decline to yield, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York declines to yield. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was before the 
House of Representatives I tried one whole afternoon to have the 
ferryboats and towboats and tugboats and other small craft 
excepted from the operations of the bill. I was voted down, but 
I congratulate the Congress upon the fact that the other body 
has had the good sense to except that kind of craft from the 
operations of this bill, and therefore the ferryboats and the 
towboats and the tugboats will not have to make those annual 
reports and will not be subject to all the provisions of this bill. 

There is a very serious proposition, though, remaining in this 
bill, or rather it was superimposed on this bill by the other body, 
and that Is in relation to tramp vessels. My colleague asked 
and was informed correctly that 60 per cent of the traffic of the 
United States is carried in tramp steamers. 

What does that mean? It means that the lines like the Amer- 
ican Line, out of New York and Philadelphia, the Red D Line, 
the Wilson Line of traders all come under section 15 of this 
bill and its provisions, and on the next dock to them, in New 
York and Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and other seaport 
cities, there can tie up a cargo tramp and cut the price and make 


arrangements with railroads to do anything it pleases, and 
simply destroy the business of the man who runs a regular line. 
That is what amendment No. 1 means, on page 1: 

Provided, That a cargo boat commonly called an ocean tramp shall 
not be deemed such “common carrier by water in foreign commerce.” 


re other words, that exempts it from the provisions of this 


The gentleman from Wisconsin asked very pertinently why 
the rule was different on the Great Lakes. I do not know, but 
I do know that the regular lines on the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans are to be destroyed by this amendment No. 1. 

Now, here is nnother amendment that ought to attract atten- 
tion and have more than four minutes’ debate, and that is the 
amendment on puge 14, section 18, amendment No. 29, strik- 
ing out the words “expenditure shall be made nor liability 
hor.” That means that this shipping board can take $50,000,000 
to start with, and then when they have bought ships and sold 
and leased them they can go on with the proceeds so lung as 
they do not incur liability and simply do business on money 
and property. There is no limit at all in this bill upon the 
amount of shipping that the shipping board can buy and lease. 

You are creating here to-day by law the greatest monopoly 
that has ever been contemplated. There is only one man in this 
House who has a legitimate right to be for this, and that is 
my coHeague Mr. Lonpon, from the twelfth district, because it 
is a step toward socialism. It is just another one of these 
governmental operation propositions to take everything away 
from the individual and hand it to the Government for operi- 
tion. Yet we do that with what? With 15 minutes’ debate on 
aside. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. Under the agreement, the previous question is 
ordered on all the amendments to this bill except those of 
section 9 and the forty-cighth amendment, and they will be 
voted on en bloc. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Is it not possible to secure a separate vote 
on the first amendment? 

The SPEAKER, It is not, under that agreement. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of these amendments named. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE] demands a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 29, 

So the amendments described were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. There is an hour and a half debate on the 
amendment to section 9, one hour to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] and 30 minutes by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER, 


Before they begin, the Chair lays before the House a letter 
of resignation; which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hovsh OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
e 2 n AFFAIRS, 
ashington, D. C., ;, 3 
The Hon. Coamp CLARK, 1 A 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Mr. Speaker: I have sent to the governor of Vi 
resignation. to take effect September 30, 1916" e e 
I take advantage of this opportunity to thank you for the many 
kindnesses and courtesies which I have received from you during our 
long service together, and to testify to the great help you bave been 
to me in my capacity as chairman of the Committee on Militar 
Affairs. Your wise counsel and intelligent cooperation have made {t 
possible to place on the statute books laws which insure for our 
country peace, preparedness, and prosperity. 

Sincerely, your friend, 


THE SHIPPING BILL, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] is recognized for 80 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, a word of explanation of 
the Senate amendment of section 9 may not be amiss before 
the debate on the section proceeds. Section 9 of the bill as it 
passed the House provided: 


That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board may 
be registered or enrolled and licensed as a vessel of the United States 
and entitled to the benefits and privileges appertaining thereto: Pro- 
vided, ‘Chat foreign-built vessels heretofore or hereafter admitted to 
American registry or enroliment and license under the act of August 18, 
1914. or under this act, and vessels, owned, chartered, or leased by 
any corporation in which the United States is a stockholder (except the 
Panama Railroad Co.), may not engage in the coastwise trade of the 
United States except that such vessels may engage in trade with 
Alaska, Hawaii. or Porto Rico, whether or not en route to or from a 
foreign port, if the board finds such trade is not being adequately 
served by a regular line or lines of vessels, 
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In other words, these foreign-built ships owned by American 
citizens admitted te American registry or enrollment under the 
provisions of this bill might not engage in the coastwise trade. 
except with Alaska. Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and then only 
when that trade is not being adequately served. 

As amended by the Senate the bill provides: 

That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board may 
be registered or enro‘led and licensed, or both registered and enrolled 
and licensed. as a vessel of the United States and entitled to the bene- 
fits and privileges appertaining thereto: Prorided, That foreigu-bullt 
vessels admitted to American registry or enrollment and license under 
this act, and vessels owned, chart . or leased by any corporation in 
which the United States is a stockholder and vessels sold, leased, or 
chartered to any person a citizen of the United States. as provided 
in this act. may engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

While the Senate amendment broadens the scope of the bill 
as regards the admission of foreign-built vessels to the coast- 
wise trade, I wish to call attention to the fact that Senate 
amendment 16 strikes out the provision under which foreign- 
built ships admitted to American registry under the act of 
August 18, 1914, might in the contingency named engage in the 
coastwise trade. There have been something over 600,000 tons 
of vessels admitted to American registry under the ship-registry 
act of August 18, 1914, but they are excluded under the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment from engaging in the coast- 
wise trade. They could be admitted to the coastwise trade 
under the provisions of section 9 as it passed the House if that 
trade was not being adequately served. The Senate amendment 
to section 5 provides, as I have already pointed out, that no 
vessels belonging to countries at war may be purchased by the 
board. £ 

It further provides that no vessels now engaged in our foreign 
trade, whether under the American or under a foreign flag, may 
be purchased by the board. 

It further provides that other vessels, unless they are 75 per 
cent efficient, without reference to repairs or alterations, may 
not be purchased by the board. Hence if this bill is enacted into 
law, I do not know where this board could now go to purchase 
a foreign vessel if they were so inclined. While apparently the 
Senate amendment liberalizes the law, the limitations placed 
upon the power of the board to purchase are such that they 
could not purchase a foreign vessel unless it be a vessel here- 
after to be built. Of course there may be vessels that might be 
purchased, but I do not know where they could be found. 

Now I have explained the Senate amendments to section 9. 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNnry]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am very much 
opposed to amendments in this bill, 15 to 19, inclusive, for the 
reason that for about 100 years past our coastwise trade has 
been preserved to American ships. Of course the ships proposed 
to be purchased by the Government under the terms of this 
bill would be American-owned ships, but they would be owned 
by the Government. In other words, it would take away from 
our American ships engaged in the coastwise trade the right to 
transport our goods between American ports by private owner- 
ship. There is no lack of tonnage for the transportation of 
goods between American ports. In the past few years in many 
instances, on the Lakes and on the Pacific coast, many ships 
have been tied to the docks for the want of tonnage to carry. 

The purpose of this bill is to purchase foreign-built ships, as 
I take it, although it provides that those ships may be built in 
American shipyards, and to bring those foreign ships under the 
American flag and engage in the foreign trade. Ninety-odd per 
cent of all the goods carried to and from this country to foreign 
ports are now carried in ships sailing under foreign flags. Conse- 
quently $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 a year paid out by the people 
of the United States for carrying freight going to and from this 
country from and to foreign countries are paid to foreign vessel 
owners. That money goes abroad to stay. 

I do not believe this bill will accomplish the purpose for which 
it is intended. But I say that the trade between American 
ports should be preserved to our ships now under the American 
flag. As an illustration of whether or not we have sufficient 
tonnage to carry goods between American ports, while I was on 
the Pacific coast last fall, the freight on lumber from the Pacific 
coast to Atlantic coast ports, carried in American ships—and 
it could not be carried in any other than American ships—was 
$10 per thousand feet, at the same time there was a shortage of 
tonnage going to foreign ports, and the freight on lumber from 
the Pacific coast to England was $45 per thousand feet, while 
under ordinary or normal conditions the freight from the Pacific 
coast to England on lumber ts practically the same as the freight 
from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic coast in our domestic trade. 
I make this statement to show you that there is a shortage of 


foreign tonnage and not in our coastwise trade. But amend- 
ments 15 to 19, inclusive, will permit foreign ships to be pur- 
chased out of this $50,000,000 appropriation, and to engage in 
our coastwise trade, that has been so jealously guarded, if 1 am 
correct, since the year 1814. Many amendments have been made 
to the first law in that respect. The principal amendment was 
made in 1898. I think it wonld be a great and serious mistake 
and a great injustice to people owning vessel property under 
the American flag, now engaged in our coastwise trade, to permit 
these foreign-purchased ships to engage in our coastwise trade. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the statement just made that the 
rates of freight between Pacific and Atlantic ports is the same 
between Pacific ports and European ports furnish a strong in- 
dictment against the monopoly? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is no monopoly on the coastwise trade. 

Mr. GORDON. Nobody can engage in it. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Yes; the gentleman can engage in it if he 
puts his money into it. Try it; why do you not? 

Mr, GORDON. But no ships but American ships can en- 
gage in it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is a trade absolutely preserved for 
American citizens. You propose by this bill in your appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 to bring ships under the American flag and 
put them in competition with American ships. 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly. Will not that cut down the rates? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; except at a loss to the Government. 
American vessel property is not generally prosperous. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman spoke about foreign ships 
engaged in coastwise trade. The gentleman understands that 
these ships, while they may be purchased abroad, must be owned 
by American citizens, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; brought under the American flag; and 
you bring the ships under that provision in competition with 
American ships sailing the American flag operating under our 
marine laws. You do not come into competition with any 
other marine laws except the American marine laws. You pro- 
pose to have these Government ships compete with our American 
ships only. Whereas if engaged in the foreign trade they come 
in competition with the German, the English, the Japanese, and 
all foreign ships where such ships, under foreign flags. can go 
into any country and employ labor at any price obtainable. 

I have here a statement showing the cost of operating a Japan- 
ese ship and an American ship and a ship under the English flag, 
and the English ships employ Chinese and Japanese common 
labor at $8 per month. Our laws compel ships under the Aineri- 
can flag to employ American citizens as officers, and an Ameri- - 
can officer on board ship will not work under the American 
flag with foreigners unless he is paid the American scale of 
wages. That is what makes it difficult for an American to en- 
gage in the foreign trade. It is the difference in the cost of oper- 
ating the ships. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman says that under our law 
7s are compelled to employ American citizens as seamen on our 

ps. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; officers only. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. at this 
time and the China Ship Co. employ Chinese crews under the 
seamen’s law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not the entire crew; the officers of the 
ship must be American citizens under our marine laws, and I 
will furnish you proof of this if you will give me time. They, 
the officers, will not sail on those ships unless all sailors are paid 
the American scale of wages. 


Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman know whether the officers 


of the English ships have to be English citizens? 

Mr. FORDNEY. They did until 1853. England changed her 
laws, and now permits English owners to engage any of their 
officers and men from any country in the world, except on sub- 
sidized lines. Such officers do not now have to be English citi- 
zens. The law is shown on page 59 of the report of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation for 1909. It does not matter to you 
where you get your labor on American ships, because your 
officers will not work with foreigners unless they are paid the 
same wages that would be paid to American citizens. I huve 
here a statement showing the cost of operating three ships— 
an English ship, a Japanese ship, and an American ship—on the 
Pacifie Ocean, and the difference in cost of labor alone between 
a Japanese ship and an American ship is $29,700 a year, and 
823.544 a year between an English ship and an American ship, 
as follows: The steamer Asama Maru (Japanese), $9,540; the 
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steamer Nobert Dollar (English), $15,696; and the steamer 
Algoa, $39,240. All ships of about equal horsepower. 

Your bill proposes to go out on the high seas and engage in 
foreign trade in competition with the Japanese. Let me tell 
you first what is necessary in order to accomplish that purpose 
and succeed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. 
man five minutes more. 

Mr. FORDNEY. First, my friend; before we can engage in 
foreign trade to compete with Japanese or English ships, we 
must permit the American citizen to go into the open markets 
of the world and purchase ships wherever he can purchase the 
cheapest. Again, you must permit him to go into any country 
in the world and employ his entire crew at such prices as other 
people under foreign flags can procure their crew. And in 
addition thereto you must pay the owner of the vessel such 
subsidy as is received by other foreign vessels from their re- 
spective Governments, and until you can do that and place 
our citizens on a level plane with the foreigner you never can 
successfully own foreign ships on the high seas under an Ameri- 
can flag. 

As an illustration I have in my possession here a scale of 
the wages paid to the mechanics in the Japanese shipyards, 
made up within the last 90 days. Owing to the shortage or 
great demand for that class of labor in Japan, and the activi- 
ties of their shipyards, mechanics there recently have received 
an advance in wages of 10 per cent, and now receive 70 sen per 
day. Seventy sen in our money is 34.9 cents. That is what 
the mechanics receive in Japan. 

I received the other day from one of our shipbuilding com- 
panies the average wages paid to mechanics in our shipyards, 
and the average wage is $17.97 per week, and at piecework these 
same mechanics receive $21.57 per week, as against $2.09 per 
week for Japanese labor. In the construction of a ship 90 per 
cent of the cost is labor. Remember that. When a ship in 
this country costs $1,000,000, $900,000 of that cost is labor, and 
in Japan it is about 10 per cent of our cost, or $90,000. There- 
fore you and I to-day could build a ship in Japan for $190,000 
that would cost us, constructed in American shipyards, $1.000.000. 
Then you expect us to go out on the high seas and compete with 
the Japanese, with that difference in cost of construction, with 
that difference in the cost of labor; and, in addition, the Jap- 
anese Government pays a subsidy to her ships and our Govern- 
ments pays none. Until you permit the American citizen to be 
brought on a plane with these conditions, no matter how much 
you appropriate to purchase or build ships, we never can suc- 
cessfully establish a merchant marine upon the high seas. [Ap- 
planse on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Rowe]. 

Mr, ROWE. Mr. Speuker, for a very long period, practically 
from the beginning of the history of our Nation, we have re- 
stricted the vessels used in the coastwise trade to those con- 
structed in American yards. For at least 60 years past all 
vessels constructed In American yards could have been con- 
structed more cheaply in foreign yards. To-day you can build 
n vessel so much more cheaply in Japan and in other places in 
the world, that not a single vessel to be acquired under this act 
can possibly be constructed in American yards. So that we 
are passing now an act not to expend $50,000,000 in the build- 
ing of American ships in American yards with American labor, 
but to be expended in the building of ships for Americans in 
foreign yards, and with foreign labor. During all of this 
period we have encouraged people engaged in the coastwise 
trade to believe that any person entering that trade must come 
in under the same conditions, must buy his vessel built in 
American yards, or build it In an American yard. You wish 
to take away from the men who are engaged in that trade, who 
have gone honestly into it, by a single act of this Congress, a 
large part of the money which they have invested in their busi- 
ness. It is not just, it is not fair that the Congress of the 
United States should rob its own citizens. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

There is another and very important thing in connection 
with this. If during the past 50 years we had permitted the 
people engaged in the coastwise trade to purchase their vessels 
abroad, there would not have been at the opening of this war 
a single shipyard on the Atlantic or Pacific coasts. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

We would have been absolutely helpless. As it is we were 
placed at a great disadvantage owing to the fact that our for- 
eign commerce was very largely carried in foreign bottoms, 


I will yield to the gentle- 


but we would have been infinitely worse off if in addition to 
that we had not had a shipyard on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coast in which to build a vessel. Just think of it. Owing to 
this policy, which we have carried on for more than a hundred 
years, we were so equipped that within a period of two years 
we could be engaged in the construction of ships in our yards 
to the extent of more than six times as many tons as at any 
time in our history, and with six times as many men as have 
heretofore been employed. We are entering upon a policy, if 
we pass this amendment submitted by the Senate, which in a 
very short period, say 15 years, will make us helpless, abso- 
Iutely helpless, so far as the construction of merchant vessels 
is concerned. I beg of you to support the policy which has been 
the policy of our Nation for so long a period and vote against 
this Senate amendment. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GORDON. How has this operated for the American 
shipping of which the gentleman is bragging? 

Mr. ROWE. I have just answered the question, 

Mr. GORDON. Oh, no, the gentleman has not—it has driven 
it off the sen. ` 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, as it is now 
nearly 5 o'clock, I suggest that the House adjourn until to- 
morrow at 11 o'clock, 

an ALEXANDER. I suggest we continue until 5.30 and then 
adjourn. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It is so near I think we had 
better adjourn now. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thought that was the understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order of business is 
to proceed with the discussion. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thought that was the understanding 
at the time. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment until I make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, how does the time stand now? 
How much time has been consumed by each side. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
motion and yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. PARKER]. a 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to insert some of the references that I make in 
extension of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent to insert as an extension of his 
remarks certain references which he will make during the 
progress of such remarks. If there is no objection it is so 
ordered, 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, this amendment 
to section 9, as has been just pointed out, might be well called 
a provision to destroy every shipyard in the United States, 
The shipping bill as it went to the Senate did not contain any 
provision to admit foreign-built vessels to the coastwise trade 
except that it said that if trade with Alaska and trade with 
the Philippines and trade with Porto Rico was not sufficiently 
supplied with vessels that then the board might order that 
vessels acquired from foreign nations under previous acts and 
under this act might be so used in that special trade, but the 
bill expressly provided with that exception that those vessels 
may not engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

The section as passed by the House read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the 
board may be registered or enrolled and licensed as a vessel of the 
United States ana ent tied to the benetits and privileges appertaining 
thereto: Provided, That foreign-built vessels heretofore or hereafter 
admitted to American registry or enrollment and license under the act 
of August 18, 1914, or under this act, and vessels owned, chartered, 
or leased by any corporation in which the United States is a stock- 
holder, except the Panama Railroad Co., may not engage In the coast- 
wise trade of the United States, except that such vessels may engage 
in trade with Alaska. Hawa, or Porto Rico, whether or not en route 


to or from a foreign port, if the board finds such trade is not being ade- 
quately served by a regular line or lines of vessels, 


The Senate amendment strikes out the “ not” and strikes out 
the exception, and states that vessels acquired under the pro- 
visions of this act may be used in the coastwise trade of the 
United States, without exception and without qualification. 

The section as amended by the Senate reads: 


Sec. 9. That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the 
board may be registered or enrolled and licensed, or both istered and 
enrolled and licensed, us a vessel of the United States, and entitled to 
the benefits and privileges appertaining thereto: Ported. That foreign- 
built vessels admitted 10 American rogistry or enrollment and license 
under this act, and vessels owned, chartered, or leased by any cor- 
poration in which the United States is a stockholder, and yessels sold, 
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leased, or chartered to any person a citizen of the United ag et as 
provided in this act, nay engage in the coastwise trade of the United 

The gentleman in charge of this bill said that there is no 
danger of any vessels being acquired that could be so used. 
This bill provides that $50,000,000 shall be at the disposal of 
the board, or of a corporation formed by the board, and be fur- 
nished by bonds issued by the United States. With that 
$50,000,000 they are empowered to buy, lease, or charter vessels 
in the United States or elsewhere, giving preference, other 
things being equal, to the United States, and that means that if 
vessels can be bought, chartered, or leased abroad cheaper 
than here they will not give preference to the United States, but 
will buy there. 

Sec. 5. That the board, with the approval of the President, is 
authorized to have constructed and equip in American shipyards 
and navy yards or elsewhere, giving preference, other things ing 
equal, to domestic yards, or to purchase, lease, or charter vessels, etc, 

They can then lease, charter, or sell to American citizens at 
the same price or at a higher or lower price and those American 
citizens can then use those foreign vessels in the coastwise 
trade. This bill extends for five years—— 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. When I complete this sen- 
tence—after the termination of the present war and during these 
five years there will be any number of ships to be bought. I 
now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DILLON. Under the terms of this Senate amendment 
could not the board invest the entire sum of $50,000,000 in 
coastwise trade vessels and exclude the foreign trade entirely. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. They can, and I was going to 
say that is what they would do. It is no new thing to sell 
foreign ships to be admitted to American register for foreign 
trade. In the last three or four years we have had two statutes 
that allowed that to be done. (Panama Canal act, Aug. 24, 
1912; war emergency act, Aug. 18, 1914.) But this has not 
been done. Vessels could be bought cheaper abroad, but we 
could not run them as cheaply as foreigners. As has been 
pointed out by my friend of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, American ships have to employ American seamen and 
they have to pay American wages and prices in repairs and 
they are subject to all sorts of statutes which make it more 
‘expensive to run the ships, and the result has been that, until 
this war broke out, we had but one line of steamers running 
abroad which was an American line of steamers, they having 
been purchased abroad. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am sure the gentleman wants to be 
accurate. He does not mean that we are compelled to employ 
American seamen on our vessels? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think there is some provi- 
sion about how many shall be American seamen. There used 
to be. ; 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The officers must be American citizens. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Provision should be made for 
the employment of American seamen. But what I want to say 
is that, according to speeches that have been made in the Senate, 
it has been shown that the expense is 50 per cent more on an 
‘American ship than on a foreign ship. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 2 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman says these seamen ought to 
American citizens? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is not the gentleman one of those who fought 
the seamen’s bill because we required that 75 per cent of the 
crew should understand the officers’ language? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am sorry to say that I was 
not here when that bill was debated. 

Mr. HARDY. I understand that the gentleman is one of those 
who all over the country fought that provision of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have always been in favor of 
giving advantages by subsidies-or discriminating duties to 
American ships which would enable them to employ American 
seamen, who could be used as recruits for our Navy in time of 
war. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Is the gentleman in favor of requiring Ameri- 
can citizens in crews on American ships? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. But I do not favor it 
unless you can give advantages to the American ships, so that 
they can afford to ply the seas. 

However, that is a digression. We are getting away from 
this business of the coastwise trade. I say that although dur- 


ing the past several years we were able to use foreign vessels 
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and give them American registry, we could give it only for use 
in foreign trade, and the result was that such ships were not 
bought and were not used, because it costs anywhere from 30 
per cent to 70 per cent more to run an American ship than it 
does to run a foreign ship, and Americans would not buy ships 
boranso they could not use them. That was so until this time 
of war. 

Now, take the case of vessels to be bought with this $50,- 
000,000. They could not be used in time of peace in foreign 
trade, because other nations could run their ships cheaper than 
we could. But this amendment says, “ Buy ships abroad and 
use them, if you please, in the coastwise trade.’ And while 
that coastwise trade is run by Americans it would be an ad- 
vantage to buy ships abroad and get them cheaper. The coast- 
wise trade would be run as before, but the vessels would be 
furnished by foreign shipfards, and the result would be that 
there would not be a shipyard in America building ships. I 
speak without hesitation. Our ships were driven off the seas 
in foreign trade where we had to pay American wages in com- 
petition with foreign wages. In building ships we would be 
driven out of the shipbuilding business if we allowed foreign 
ships to be brought in without duty, without protection of any 
kind to take the place of American ships in our coastwise trade. 

That coastwise trade js no small thing. If I remember the 
figures right, there are 6,000,000 tons engaged in the coastwise 
trade out of the 45,000,000 tons which make up the world's 
commerce. Our foreign trade was nothing. Our coastwise 
trade made us the second maritime Nation. The 6,000,000 
tons used in our coastwise trade would be gradually replaced 
by ships built abroad. 

Somehow I do not feel that the Senate could have realized 
what it was doing by this amendment. It is not now defended 
by the chairman of the committee having this bill in charge. 
His only answer is that this board with $50,000,000 capital 
could not buy ships. Of course, they can not do it now, but 
they could do it the moment the war was over, and they have five 
years from that time in which to do it. Will our shipyards go 
on building ships with that threat hanging over them? Will 
Americans continue to have ships built here with that threat 
hanging over them? 

Every shipbuilder in the United States is told that as soon as 
this war comes to an end, be it in one month or in one year or in 
two years, his yard will be valueless, because a corporation with 
$50,000,000 will buy ships wherever it can get them and will 
put them in the coastwise trade. That is the only place where 
the shipbuilder had a market for his ships thus far, and in which 
he was protected. This amendment is an absolute change in 
the whole policy of the Unitel States up to this time. 

I say, as I said before, that it is not defended. But it ought 
not to be agreed to by this House. Under the section as it 
passed the House it was dangerous enough to allow a political 
board to say whether foreign-built ships should ply between 
ports in the United States and ports in Alaska and Porto Rico 
under the suggestion that the trade was not adequately served. 
That was dangerous enough, but through that little opening 
there has come along a Senate amendment which simply strikes 
out all protective provision for our coastwise trade and opens 
it entirely and completely from one end to the other to foreign- 
built ships. 

Now, I shall try, if I can find it, to insert here at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks a statement of Thomas Jefferson, made 
when he was Secretary of State, before he became President, to 
the effect that shipyards should be encouraged, because they 
train artisans and form the basis of a kind of enterprise and 
business which is essential to this country both in peace and in 
war. It is upon that ground that I oppose this amendment of 
the Senate. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Jefferson said, December 16, 1793: 


Our navigation involves still higher considerations. As a branch of 
industry it is valuable, but as a resource of defense essential. * 
The position and circumstances of the United States leave them nothin 
to fear on their land board and nothing to desire beyond their presen 
rights. But on their seaboard they are open to injury, and they have 
— too, — commerce penar must >s 88 This 1 7 . 

ssess a respectable body o zen seamen and of artists an 
cotebllanment in readiness for shipbuilding. * è =+ 


In 1794 he says: 


To force shipbuilding is to establish shipyards, is to form magazines, 
to multiply useful hands, to produce artists and workmen of every 
kind who may be found at once for the peaceful speculations of com- 
merce and for the ble wants of war. * * For a navigating 
people to purchase its marine afloat would be a strange speculation, 
as the m would always be dependent on the merchants furnishing 
them. Placing as a reserve with a foreign nation or in a foreign shi 
yard the carpen blacksmiths, calkers, sailmakers, and the vesse 
of a nation would a singular commercial combination. We must, 
therefore, build them for ourselves. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Spenker, I yield: 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas: [Mr. Harpy], and at the expiration: of 
thut time L shall move te: adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 

Harpy] is recognized for 15 minntes. 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the shipping of this country; as 
I have had occasion to say here before, is the least understood 
of all publie questions by the general masses of our people. We 
are the only Nation on earth that absolutely puts a ban upon 
its citizens. buying a ship anywhere else except from its own 
shipbuilders. According to the gentleman from New York [Mr; 
Rowe] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] if this 
Senate umendment goes into effect Japan will build all the ships 
bought by the United States under this bill. And according 
to their argument, because Japan has the cheapest wages on 
earth, Japan ought to build all the ships for all the nations of 
the world that permit their citizens. to buy ships abroad. 

Now, the truth is that of all the great nations of the earth 
Englund perhaps has the highest wage scale of any nation ex- 
cept the United States. Yet England- builds ships for every 
nation of the earth that will permit her citizens to buy from 


England, The argument of these gentlemen therefore must be: 


wrong, since England: permits and has permitted her citizens 
for over 50 years to buy ships anywhere they please and’ use 
them in all her trade, and yet neither Germany, France; Spain, 
Italy, Japan, nor any other cheuper-labor nations has ever 
built ships to any considerable extent for the British merchant 
marine, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. HARDY. Very briefly. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Would not that be possible 
because England had been in the business: so long that she had 
established a standard of workmanship which we have not? 

Mr. HARDY. I shall try to answer that very question. Eng- 


land does it because by the magnitude of her business and by’ 


her enterprise and the ingenuity of her people she excels the 
world in the manufacture of ships and the material that goes 
into them, : 

Now, we have gradually caught up with and passed England 
in the manufacture of shipbuilding materials, and with our 
high wage scale to-day we produce the cheapest and best steel 
and iron in the world; and every piece of material that goes 
into the building of a ship—wood, iron, or steel—is furnished 
cheaper here to-day than anywhere else on earth; and under 
the processes and stimulus of the new building that will come 
on, with the Deisel engine and the utilization of oil as fuel and 
the standardizing of ships in our great steel plants, which can 
manufacture wholesale all the purts to be assembled in our 
shipyards, the United States can build cargo vessels more 
cheaply than England can. We are building high hopes of 
entering the markets of the world in open competition in foreign 
lands with our machinery, our steel, our iron products; in fact, 
with all the products of our factories, as weli as of our mines 
and fieldls—why not enter the market with our ships and build 
ships for the world?) One thing is certain—that is, we will never 
build cheap ships so long as we put a premium on ships built 
here by excluding all ships built elsewhere from our coastwise 
trade, the greatest of all coastwise trades. 

The shipyards of America to-day are crowded with orders 
both for vur own people and for shipowners from abroad, who 
desire to huy from us. We are building in competition with 
the world to-day, and if we but put behind our shipbuilders the 
spur of necessity, the knowledge that they must compete for 
their salvation, there is absolutely no question thut in this 
new evolution in ships and shipping that is at hand when the 
old coal burners which use a great deal of their space for coal 
bunkers will be replaced by oil-burning ships, whose crews will 
be reduced from 40 to 60 per cent, on which fuel oil will be 
carried as ballast where water ballast was carried before, our 
shipbuilders, if they have it to do, will standardize their ships 
and beat the world, as they once did in the glorious days gone 
by, in the building of efficient and economical. ships. 

Now, why should we cling, as the gentleman from. New York 


[Mr Rowe] says, to a custom and a habit and a law that has: 


forbidden Americans to go abroad and buy ships in competition 
with American builders? The result of that policy has beem 
that, from year to year and from decade to decade, the American 
flag has vanished more and more completely from the seas, 
But this bill does not go to the extent of allowing the Ameri- 
ean citizen to buy his ship where he can get it cheapest. It 
only permits the Government to do it. It permits the $50,000,000 
worth of ships that are to be bought by the Government under 
this bill to be bought where the Government sees proper to buy 
them. And why? If it were known to-morrow that the Gov- 
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ernment had $50.000,000: to put in ships and our shipbuiders 
were told that the Government must buy from them or else 
buy ships that would not have the privileges of the American 
flag. what would it mean? It would mean that the American. 


shipbuilder, knowing that his ship is more valuable than the 
ship just like it built abroad, would put up the price of his 
Ship. Even if you had two shipyards in America and the ships 
of one of them could engage in our coastwise trade while the 
ships of the other could not, would not the ships of the one 
sell for more than those of the other? What does that mean? 
That means that the Government of the United States, if it 
buys ships built here, without this Senate amendment, must 
necessarily pay more for them than it would if it hought abroad, 
not because the home ship cost more but because it had more 
privileges. If to-morrow you were going to buy one of two 
ships, und one of them had the privilege of engaging in our 
coastwise trade and the other had not the privilege of engaging 
in it, you would buy the ship that had that privilege if you had 
to pay 10, 15, 20, or 50 per cent more: And do you not think 
that the seller of those ships knows where he has you? If he 
had two ships to sell, one of which had! the privilege of our 
coastwise trade and the other had not, would he not ask more 
for the one with the privilege than the one without it? 

All that is plain common sense. By our Jaw as it: stands to- 
day we force the price of American-built ships up above the 
price of foreign-built ships. By the Senate amendment under 
discussion the Government is permitted to buy $50,000,000 worth 
of ships without paying an artificially raised price. 

What does the law we have to-«lny mean except that every 
ship that flies the American flag, with the privilege of engaging 
in American trade, coastwise, must cost from 40 to 50 per cent 
more than the same kind of ship without that privilege. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if I am to understand that he believes in spending 
the $50,000,000 that will come out of the sale of the Panama 
Senha having ships built abroad by foreign labor in foreign 
yards 

Mr. HARDY. T believe this, Mr. Speaker, that to-day the 


American shipbuilders can build: and are building the cheapest, 


ships in the world, and I believe that if the American Govern- 
ment starts out with an open field asking the shipbuilders of the 
world to build $50,000,000 worth of vessels, every ship would go 
to American shipyards. We built cheaper and better ships than 
England before 1860; we can do it now. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. But, I ask the gentleman, 
how in this bill, if it is not given 

Mr. HARDY. I can not yield any further. I would like to, 
but I have not the time. This is my contention, and it is the 
contention of experts. They say that the result of this bill will 
be to cause our builders to standardize our shipbuilding and 
give us the advantage of building a vast number of ships that 
England has enjoyed during the last half century. ‘They say 
England has built cheaper ships because she standardized: We 
will standardize; we will build ships in the great steel works; 
build all the pieces there and assemble them on the coast or at 
the shipyards, where they are to be used. The testimony of Sec- 
retary Redfield and others, given in the report on this bill by 
the House committee on this question is most interesting and 
convincing. 

That is not all. I want to call attention to the fact that most 
gentlemen on that side seem to think that we have a free-ship 
law on our statute books, which does not induce foreign ships 
to come under our flag, because we have to employ American 
seamen against Asiatic seamen of other nations. Now, the same 
law applies here to seamen that applies in England. 

Our shipowners can employ every member of the-crew Asiatic 
except the officers, and I am not sure; but I am almost sure, 
that the English law requires English officers on English ships. 
But whether it is the law or not, the fact is that on the English 
ships. they have English officers, and they have a great many 
English in their crews, There is nuthing to prevent’ the Ameri- 
can shipowner shipping Asiatic crews or crews of any other 
nationality, just as the English shipewner may. 

What does this bill do? The amendment simply says that 
we will no longer give the shipbuilders a club- which they may 
hold over the head of the American Government to compel it 
to buy American-built ships at a premium of 25 or 50 per cent 
over its value. Now, it is “stand and deliver—if you do not 
buy my ship, you can't carry goeds from one part of this 
country to the other.“ Take away that club: and the American 
Government will buy these ships where they please and the- 
American shipbuilders will build the ships, because they will 
build them the cheapest. 
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Now, as to the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Fonbxkx, I 
want to answer one suggestion. He says that for us to engage 
in the foreign- trade there must be three things. He said we 
must get ships as cheap as they are obtained elsewhere. That 
is true. He says we must have as cheap labor as elsewhere, 
and that is true. Then he says that we must pay the same 
subsidy that our competitor nations pay. I want to tell him 
that the greatest maritime nation on earth, Great Britain, has 
not for 50 years given a subsidy of any kind to cargo vessels. 
She carries the freight of the world and carries it without 
subsidy or subvention or aid. [Applause.] 

Now, I will incorporate in my remarks, or some remarks 
that I may make later, an extract from a book recently written 
by Mr. Platt, who is an official of the Government, who simply 
gives the facts, and he says that England has never yet sub- 
sidized her cargo ships. And yet we are asked to subsidize 
cargo vessels and meet the subsidies of other nations. How 
will we meet the unsubsidized ships of Great Britain? We 
can only meet Great Britain by having as good or better and 
as cheap or cheaper ships. What we want to do in so far as 
this bill is concerned, in so far as these ships are concerned, is 
to give the United States, which taxes the people in order to 
procure the money to buy ships, the right to buy the best ships 
possible for the money. 

We can not buy ships now under the flag of any nation at 
war. The vessels we buy will have to be bullt; they will be 
built in the United States shipyards rather than elsewhere, 
because our shipyards are now building ships to sell abroad. 

We propose to buy $50,000,000 worth of them at present prices, 
less than 500,000 tons, and England has about 30,000,000 tons 
and wé have in the coastwise about 6,000,000 tons. We may 
buy under this bill one-twelfth of our coastwise tonnage, and 
yet the great fear is expressed that the American Government 
by doing this will destroy our shipbuilding. ‘The only foreign- 
built ships that are given the privilege of our coastwise trade 
under this bill are the ships bought by this American Govern- 
ment with the taxes of the people. The great fear is that some 
of these ships may be built abroad and engage in the coastwise 
trade. Would it not be a shame for a great ship, owned by the 
Government of the United States, leaving the port of New York 
empty for the port of Galveston, where she expected to reload for 
the port of Liverpool, to be proscribed from carrying our own 
freight to our own people? Would it not be a shame that our 
own carrying vehicle must go empty or in ballast at an expense, 
whereas if we let it carry our own freight, from our own port 
to our own port, she can earn something, and not only earn 
something, but help reduce the freight rates to the great con- 
suming public of this country. It seems to me that the whole 
question hinges on that one thing. Shall the Government of 
the United States buy ships where she pleases and then let her 
own ships carry the products of her own people from one of her 
own ports to another of her own ports, and that is all there is 
to it. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 
Mr. HARDY. Yes. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Does the gentleman believe that this bill will 


do more to build up the shipbuilding industry in the United 
States than any measure that has been passed in a decade? 

Mr. HARDY. Ido. If the United States is to have a great 
and a prosperous shipbuilding industry, that shipbuilding in- 
dustry must be like the other great manufacturing plants of the 
United States. 

It must have the ability to take its life in its hands and fight its 
way through competition with similar industries all over the 
world. If you make the shipbuilding industry of the United 
States under this bill compete for the building of these vessels, 
they will build them as cheaply as they can be built elsewhere, 
and they will standardize their construction of ships, they will 
begin, or rather continue, to build vessels for the world, and 
under such skill and enterprise as that which conducts the Steel 
Trust, under such enterprise as has sent our shoes from Massa- 
chusetts all over the world—under that same kind of enterprise, 
with the cheapest material, with the most skilled labor, with 
the best organized industry, our ships will be built, to be sold 
to the nations of the earth, and our flag will float on every sea. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The time must come when 
our ships will sail the seas, and that time will never come 
through the narrow, provincial policy of restricting our ship 
purchasers to the buying in a closed market of the ships with 
which they must compete for the trade of the world. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, a new era is dawning. Economists talk of 
preparing now to meet the commercial warfare that will mark 
the efforts of the nations of Europe to regain their footing in 
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trade. We talk of opening up new avenues of trade and cap- 
turing the trade of this and that country, of bettering our bank- 
ing facilities, and adapting our goods to the wants of the nations 
we trade with; but the shortsighted, yea, the blind, adherents 
of the old shipbuilders’ exclusive privilege, ignore the fact that 
one of the great essentials to the successful expansion of our com- 
merce is that our merchants and manufacturers must have as 
cheap transportation as their competitors, and they can not have 
that without free ships. This bill will not give them to us in 
any great number, but it will teach us how to get them. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gramax], I ask unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing therein a certain article. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Grauam] be permitted to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, how much time has been 
consumed ? 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 26 
minutes remaining and the gentleman from Missouri 10 minutes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 


same: 

H. R. 13926. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, 
and marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915, so as to provide for 
terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, S. C.; 

H. R. 17875. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910; : 

H. R. 13391. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act; and 

H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution proposing to amend section 
2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 6370. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 6369. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 5496. An act to amend sections 5 and 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908; 

S. 5103. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lease to Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. a certain 
strip or parcel of land owned by the United States Government 
on the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia; and 

S. 6497. An act for the relief of Oleanne Marie Zall Branum. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
24 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore 
made, the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Au- 
gust 30, 1916, at 11 o’ciock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, submitting 
information regarding estimate of deficiency in appropriation 
“Armories and arsenals—repairs of arsenals,” for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1916 (H. Doc. No, 1341) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, submitting in- 
formation regarding estimate of deficiency appropriation “ Ord- 
nance, stores, ammunition,” for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916 (H. Doc. No. 1342); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, submitting 
tentative draft of amendment to paragraph G of section 21 of 
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the omnibus public buildings act, approved March 4, 1913, relat- 
ing to national archives building (H. Doc. No. 1343); to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, submitting informa- 
tion relative to damages ta the Italian bark Fenice in collision 
with U. S. barge No. 15 (H. Doc. No. 1344); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs und ordered to be printed. è 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of the harbor at Tampa, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 
1345); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
Labor, submitting an estimate of appropriation for the immi- 
grant station at Ellis Island, New York Harbor, for repairing 
damages to the buildings caused by explosions on July 30, 1916 
(H. Doe. No. 1846); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be priuted. 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Postmaster 
General, submitting an estimate of deficiency in the appropria- 
tion for compensation to postmasters, payable from postal reve- 
nues, being for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 
1347); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting copy of private act No. 118, “An act for the relief 
of the legal heirs of Hector M. McDonald, deceased,” approved 
August 21, 1916, and to state that the said act does not provide 
an appropriation for payment of the same “out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” as required under 
the provision contained in the deficiency act of July 1, 1902 
(H. Doc. No. 1348); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior, submitting an estimate of appropriation for the admin- 
istration in the District of Columbia of the National Park 
Service created by the act of Congress approved August 25. 
1916 (H. Doc. No. 1349); to the Committee on Appropriutions 
and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of 
Labor, submitting estimates of appropriation which will be 
required under the provisions of House bill 15316, passed by 
the House of Representatives on July 12, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 
1350); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

11. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Attorney 
General, submitting additional estimates of deficiencies re- 
quired by the Department of Justice te complete the service of 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1351) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


12. A letter from the Acting Secretar; of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the acting president 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, submit- 
ting additional estimates of deficiencies in appropriations re- 
quired for the District of Columbia to complete the service of 
the fiscal year 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1352); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting detailed estimates of expenses made necessary under 
the provisions of the naval appropriation act approved August 
29, 1916, and the act providing for the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station in the vicinity of Barataria Bay, on the 
coast of Louisiana, approved June 28, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1353) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
17499) for the protection, regulation, and conservation of the 
fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1178), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. GORDON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7378) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Clarence C. Kress to the grade of captain, United 
States Army Medical Corps,, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1179), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HULL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1764) for the relief of John Mina- 
han, alias Johu Bagley, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1180), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITZGERALD {from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions]: A bill (H. R. 17645) making appropriation to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1916, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 17646) to amend section 6 of 
an act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the 
parity of all forms of moneys issued or coined by the United 
States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved March 14, 1900, as amended by the act of March 4, 1907, 
by the act of March 2, 1911, and by the act of June 12, 1916; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 17647) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 17648) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building 
thereon at Lees Summit, Mo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 17649) for the transfer of 
the Army building and site thereof in St. Paul, Minn., to the 
custody and control of the Treasury Department; to the Cem- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KEATING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 800) directing 
the joint subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, appointed “ to investigate the conditions relating to 
interstate and foreign commerce and the necessity of further 
legislation relating thereto,” to investigate the proposed re- 
organization of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. and 
the application of said road to the Public Service Commission 
of Missouri for authorization of the issue of stock and bonds 
under such plan of reorganization to the aggregate amount of 
$850,000,000 ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 57) providing for Federal management and control 
of the railroads of the United States under certain conditions; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 17650) granting a pension 
to America Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17651) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William C. Chappelear; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17652) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Detlinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17653) granting an increase of pension to 
Asa T. Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17654) granting an increase of pension to 
Ezra L. Eckis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17655) granting a pension to Sylvester H. 
Beadle ; to the Committee on Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 17656) granting a pension to 
John S. Wildoner ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 17657) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John J. Lavelle; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. j 


1916. 


By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 17658) for the relief of Logan 
Collins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ° 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 17659) for the relief of the 
Seaboard Refining Co. (Ltd.); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 17660) for the relief of William 
Martin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 17661) granting an increase 
of pension to Acquilla Huff; to the Committee on Invalid Pea- 
sions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 17662) for the relief of 
Mary Ann Gordon; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17663) to waive the age limit in the ap- 
pointment of Alexander L. Mahon as a second lieutenant in the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 17664) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward L. Eaton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 17665) granting an increase of 
2 to Luther H. Hester; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17666) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy A. Heiskell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (A. R. 17667) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda Tuttle: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17668) granting a pension to Barnard D. 
Chapman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17669) granting a pension to Josephine 
Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17670) granting a pension to Brent S. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17671) for the relief of Thurman R. 
Ingram; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17672) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Isaac Melton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bih (H. R. 17673) granting an increase 
of pension to Lenis S. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17674) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Thompson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 17675) granting an 
increase of pension to Romanzo A. Coats; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 17676) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth Beorn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17677) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Stirett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17678) granting a pension to Charles B. 
Cundiff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 17679) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas Horan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17680) for the relief of Riegel & Roe; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 17681) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William J. Wyatt: to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17682) granting a pension to Clarence P. 
McLoud; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of James Wallace, of New York 
City, favoring passage of House bill 16631, for increase of pay 
for custodian employees; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department. 

Also, petitions of William E. Whited, of Bronx, and J. P. 
Williams, of New York City, favoring passage of the pension 
bill for employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry insurance companies against stamp 
tax on insurance policies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York County Medical Society, favoring 
adequate preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mackay & Co., New York, relative to settle- 
ment of difficulties between railroads and employees by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Religious Society of Friends, against pre- 
Daredness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Order of United Commercial Travelers of 
America, favoring Federal aid for good reads; to the Commit- 
tee on Roads, 
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Also, memorial of board of directors of the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, favoring the Webb bill, House bill 
16707; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Conimervre, 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, of New York, relative to investigution of the 
causes of the explosion on Black Tom Island, in Jersey City; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petitions of citizens of Amsterdam and 
of Oneida County, N. Y., aguinst stamp tax on insurance pol- 
icies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of Womun’s Missionary Society, 
United Evangelical Church, of Waperville, III., against po- 
lygamy in the United States; to the Commititee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Merridale Farms, 
N. Y., against passuge of House bill 16307, relative to register- 
ing pure-bred live stock; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Rev. G. Sommer, of Brooklyn, N. X., against 
seizure of United States mails, etc., by Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Fort Worth, Tex., for location of Federal farm-loan bank at 
Fort Worth, Tex.; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of sundry citizens of New- 
port, R. I.. relative to conditions at present obtaining to civil- 
service employees in harbor-boat service of the Quartermaster’s 

t, United States Army; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of members of the Holy Name So- 
ciety of the Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel, favoring 
censorship by Government of moving pictures; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Patrick Shea, Charlestown, 
Mass., against seizure of our mails, ete., by Great Britain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ; 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, August 30, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, August 29, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’elock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
orum. 
"The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary win call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes Nelson Simmons 
Bankhead Husting Norris Smith, Aris. 
Beckham James Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Jones 1 —.— 8. C. 
Chamberlain Kenyon nrose 00" 
Chilton Kerm Phelan Sterling 
Culberson Lane Pittman Stone 
Curtis Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Thomas 
Dillingham Lewis sdell Thor den 
Fletcher McCumber Reed Vardaman 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Robinson Williams 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Shafroth 

Hitchcock yers heppard 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bnous- 
SARD] on account of illness. 4 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that tne junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is necessarily absent on account 
of illness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 

y. 
Dasa KERN. I desire to announce the -inavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Taccart]. He is detained om account of 
important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll eall. There is a quorum present. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee on the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to a typographical error which should be corrected on page 36, 
line 1. The word “of” where it occurs the second time in the 
line before the word “employment” should be “or.” I ask 
that that correction be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to 
without objection. The pending amendment will be stated. 
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The Secretary. On page 95, line 23, after the word 
“thereof,” the committee proposes to insert a semicolon and 
the following words: 

Not containing such sweet wines, three-fourths of 1 cent on each pint 
or fraction thereof. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this matter came up just 
before the recess last night. I desire to state in a sentence my 
objection to the amendment. 

Tt refers to cordials which are made out of alcohol beverages, 
which are taxed $1.10 per gallon. We have grape brandy, and 
so forth, which is taxed under the bill at 55 cents a gallon. This 
tax of three-fourths of 1 cent on each half pint or fraction 
thereof is a supertax over and above the $1.10 a gallon. 

My thought is that so long as we have some of these liquors 
taxed below $1.10 it is hardly a fair proposition to tax others 
by this supertax who are now already taxed $1.10. 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I do not know what action the 
committee is going to take on the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Ohio, but I beg to submit that the Democratic 
caucus approved of the measure as reported, and the Senator 
from Ohio is endeavoring without an appeal to the caucus to 
change the phraseology of the bill in a vital matter. 

I am new to the deliberations of the Senate. Yesterday I 
made an argument by which I endeavored to show that the 
action of the caucus was wrong, and whereas in the caucus or 
so-called conference I had the assurance of the support of nine 
Senators who were polite enough after the vote was taken 
yesterday to inform me that they could not support their own 
views in view of the fact that they had attended the caucus, 

As for myself, I understood that I was released because the 
caucus never undertakes to bind a Senator who is pledged to 
his own constituents. Therefore, I had no compunction; but 
it pains me to believe as a new Member of this body that Sena- 

tors will admit that a certain contention is right but that they 
can not support it because they are overborne by the action of a 
mere majority of a majority—a mere fraction of the whole 
Senate. 

If it is not revealing the secrets of my prison house, however, 
I desire to say that when the Senator from New Jersey pro- 
posed in the caucus an agreement to the report of the commit- 
tee it was lost. There was a tie vote, and therefore the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee was disallowed. Instead 
of accepting that as the action of the caucus, the gentlemen 
served notice that there was no quorum present, and it went 
over to another evening when a mere quorum was present and 
an agreement was made with the recommendation of the com- 
mittee under forced draft. 

Now, I inerely desire to say this for the Recorp by way of a 
protest, that nothing so undemocratic could possibly occur as 
the composition of a body by which the voice of the majority 
is suppressed by the influence of the minority. A mere ma- 
jority of a minority under a caucus rule is enabled to control 
the deliberations, and I might be uble to say in this case that 
the decision of that body was effected by the determination of 
only two men in the ultimate analysis. 

A California satirist of the first class, Ambrose Bierce, once 
said: 

The caucus meets—the devil's own device 
For purchasing two souls at one soul's price. 

But what I protest against is that Senators should come to 
me in an apologetic way and say that I am right and that they 
deliberately voted wrong. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHELAN. I refuse to be interrupted until I finish my 
speech, I will conclude immediately. 

Mr. REED. All right. 

Mr. PHELAN. 1 can not see how they can reconcile them- 
selves to their conscience. I can not see how they can, in a mat- 
ter which involves no party policy, but a mere matter of dollars 
and cents and revenue, consider themselves bound to vote against 
their convictions. It was an American poet—and a good Ameri- 
can he—who said: 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak, 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, ecoffing, and abuse 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think, 
24 are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


And two or three seemed to represent the minority vote when 
the roll was called on yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
seems to be surprised at the light vote which his propositions re- 
ceived yesterday, and I was somewhat surprised ut it myself. I 


advised one or two Members on this side of the House to vote 
with the Senator so that he might have some comfort. If the 
Senator wants an explanation of the reason why it received 
such a light vote I will give it to him, as far as my judgment is 
concerned. It was because of the unfair manner in which he 
conducted his fight for the amendment, because he persistently, 
over and over again and with full knowledge, read a letter to 
this body stating that that letter was directed against an amend- 
ment which was then pending before the Senate when he was 
informed on the floor of this body that the letter was directed to 
an entirely different amendment. In my opinion, if the Sena- 
tor wants ny opinion, it was because of the unfairness of the 
method he pursued yesterday that his proposition received the 
light vote it did. : 

Mr. PHELAN. I am glad to have the Senator’s explanation, 
which does not go to the point I make. However, I still re- 
affirm that the Agricultural Department is in favor 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HUGHES. I have not yielded. 
eon VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey has 

e floor. 


Mr. PHELAN. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HUGHES. I decline to yield. 

Mr. PHELAN, I will seek an opportunity in my own time 
immediately to make my statement. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have not the slightest doubt of that. Now, 
Mr. President, I will ask if there is any motion pending with 
reference to this paragraph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The pending amendment is 
on page 95, in the clause beginning in line 18. 

Mr. HUGHES. The committee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask for a vote on the committee amendment. 

I will state, however, that the difference between the one-and- 
a-half cent tax and the three-fourths of 1 cent tax is necessitated 
by the difference in the tax on grape brandy and grain alcohol. 
Grape brandy, under the law at present and under the proposed 
law, will pay a tax of but 55 cents per gallon. Some liqueurs 
and cordials are made from or fortified with grape brandy; 
others are made from grain alcohol. The committee thought 
it was only fair to those manufacturers who made their cordials 
from grain alcohol and paid a tax of $1.10 a gallon that the 
supertax laid upon their packages should be as much lower as 
the difference between the tax laid upon the grape brandy and 
the grain alcohol would justify, For that reason a tax of 1} 
cents on one-half pints or fraction thereof is laid upon liqueurs 
or cordials made from grape brandy and a tax of three-fourths 
of a cent on liqueurs or cordials made from grain alcohol. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. PHELAN. Do I understand that the Senator from New 
Jersey has accepted the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Ohio has offered no amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has offered 
no amendment. The question is on the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I read in this morning's 
Washington Post an editorial, which is so apropos and forcible 
and, in my opinion, convincing, that I ask leave to insert it in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If there is objection to my doing so, of 
course I shall read it. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I think I shall have to object. 
I have no particular objection to this particular editorial, but 
I do object to encumbering the Rercorp with utterances of this 
kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I will read it. I wanted to have it 
inserted without reading, because it would save the time of ihe 
Senate, but I can read it just as well. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator from Mississippi can very readily 
save the time of the Senate by allowing the consideration of the 
pending bill to proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, of course, but I am saving the time 
in this way, too. 

The article is headed “ A radical program to compel industrial 
peace,” and is as follows: 

A RADICAL PROGRAM TO COMPE INDUSTRIAL PEACE, 
The bal eres action proposed by President Wilson to meet the 


industrial crisis is so radical that it caused astonishment, if not dismay, 
when its outlines were firet disclosed. 


1916. 
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That neither the railroads nor their employees will relish this dose 


is a fore 
cerned, 
mistake, 
3 oar 12 

a seases u 
uphold the President and Congress in enacting legislation tha 
an end to the menace of country-wide strikes. 

The issue may as well be faced now as later. It was bound to eon- 
front the American por No halfway measures will serve. They 
have been tried and found wanting. 

The railroads are a mighty force, and so are the brotherhoods. But 
neither can be permitted to dictate to 3 le. Neither can determine 
for itself when tbere shall be war in the industrial world. Both of 
them must submit to laws framed for the peace and safety of the people. 

When an eight-bour day is established by law the railroad workers 
will have no le excuse for refusing to submit their demands to 
arbitration, whatever these demands may be. It is proper and neces- 
sary that the United States should now provide that railroad wage 
disputes shall be submitted to investigation and that strikes or lock- 
outs pending such investigation shall be made wful. 

It is necessary that the question of rates should be investigated, to 
the end that justice should be done to the railroads. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be enlarged, if necessary, to enable it to 
make this investigation promptly and thoroughly. 

It is Inevitable that the executive power of the United States should 
be nutbortzed to take over the railroads in times of national peril. No 
nation on can escape such action when its safety or its existence 
is endangered. The nations now at war are using their railroad 
facilities for military purposes as a matter of course. Even if Con- 
gress should refuse to adopt this portion of the President's 
at this time, it would necessarily adopt it in case of civil or foreign 
war. As a measure of national defense, the law should be enacted now, 
when it can be calmly considered. 

Rallroads, unions, and shippers may be expected to object to par- 
ticular portions of the President's suggestions. But the more they are 
studied the more tbey are likely to commend themselves to the people. 
They constitute a rounded-out. 893 effective plan that in- 
sures fair treatment of employees and justice to the railroads and 
prevents them both from paralyzing the country. 

Unless Congress is willing t the country sbould be plunged into 
industrial war it will adopt the program outlined, with such changes 
as the wisdom of the lawmakers may suggest. The President bas 
shown bis moral 4 en by facing the issue bravely and engin the 

labor interests for the sa — 


conclusion. If only those parties to the dispute were con- 

r. Wilson's proposal would be regarded as a grave political 

„as both sides are likely to antagonize his program. 

arty to this great dispute—tbe public—will soon agree 

te remedies, and the people will 
t will put 


pose to do justice in labor quarrels and to lay its b hand upon 
disputanta who in passion and for self-interest would, macrifice the 
public. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator New Jersey 
[Mr. Hucues] has undertaken to explain the few votes which 


were cast on the amendment submitted by me on yesterday on 
the ground that I had misrepresented what was contained in a 
communication from the Agricultural Department. I still per- 
sist in saying that the Agricultural Department is in favor of 
the amendment which I submitted and is not in favor of the 
amendment which was adopted, notwithstanding the statement 
of the Senator from New Jersey that he on yesterday visited the 
department and had. assurances of their support. I learn over 
the telephone that Dr. Emerson, whom the Senator quoted, did 
not give that assurance. In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. 
Houston, the subordinates have undertaken, if at all, certainly 
without authority, to make representations contrary to the 
views of the Secretary of Agriculture; but even then they dis- 
avow having given any approval to the measure proposed by 
the Senator from New Jersey. Therefore I desire to acquit my- 
self, if the Senator does not acquit me of making any misrepre- 
sentation to the Senate. I consider that a very grievous charge. 
I should think there should be some means within the power 
of the Senate to discipline a Member who would make misrep- 
resentations on this floor. I still persist in the belief that so 
just is the proposition which was advanced yesterday that it will 
be remedied in the conference, which is the court of last appeal. 

There is, however, another reason why there were so few 
votes cast in faver of the amendment which I proposed on yes- 
terday, and that is because it is distasteful to what has come 
to be known as the “ Whisky Trust,” one of the most powerful 
trusts in this country, which has its agents infesting the halis 
of Congress trying to influence legislation in order to make a 
more extensive market for its wares. It has alcohol for sale, 
and it does not want alcohol to enter in any quantity for forti- 
fication into the sweet wines of California without paying the 
full commercial brandy. tax. It does not want the wines of the 
country to be of that standard of perfection that will drive, as 
ultimately they may drive, John Barleycorn out of the market. 
They enter into every State in this country fighting the move- 
ment for temperance. In my State they are busy to-day. It 
is only because of the enormous investment in the wine indus- 
try in California that prohibition has not been imposed upon 
that Commonwealth. 

But I venture to predict that if the wine industry is destroyed 
prohibition will prevail in California. If there is no way of 
dissociating wine from whisky, then whisky and wine shall fall 


together; but if we may dissociate wine from whisky we will 
promote the cause of temperance by giving the people an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in a beverage at once wholesome and exhil- 
arating. 

Mr. Hilliard E. Welch, banker and grape grower, of Lodi, 
Cal., came here as the representative of the California Viticul- 
tural Commission, a body established by law to look after the 
legitimate interests of the wine growers, and I beg to say with 
pain that this man, with credentials—which I published in the 
Rercorp of yesterday’s proceedings—from the California com- 
mission, although I made application in his behalf, was denied 
a hearing by the Committee on Finance. The members of that 
committee said that they had had sufficient hearings, but that 
he might file a brief if he were so disposed. As that was the 
only meuns of reaching the committee, the brief was filed, but I 
submit that the difference between a filed brief and an oral 
hearing is very great, because there is no assurunce that a 
brief is ever read; and it was practically a denial of justice. 

This gentleman, who is of the highest repute, made a state- 
ment to me that the attorney of the Whisky Trust came to him 
with a view of making a trade or a bargain by which it would 
appear to the Senate that there was practical unanimity of ne- 
tion on the part of both the wine men and the whisky inen. You 
can see, Mr. President, the cunning device of tying up the wine 
interests and the whisky interests together. I asked Mr. 
Welch if he was prepared to make an affidavit to that effect, 
and here is the affidavit, which I will read, as it is brief: 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 88. 

Hilliard E. Welch, of Lodi, Cal., being first duly sworn, deposes and 


a On the afternoon of August 1 1916, in response to a te from 
Mr. E. M. Sheehan, secretary of the fornia Vitienltural Commis- 
sion, I called on Mr Levi Cook, an attorney, at his office in room 623, 
Union irust Building, Washington, D. C., and talked with him concern. 
ing an amendment to the revenue bill (H. R. 16763) which be had advo- 
cated before the subcommittee of the Committee on Finance of the 
—.— Sintes Senate, mal nes. levied a — of 24 — — a 
gallon on ‘liqueurs, cordiais, compounds, or preparations containing 
wines fertified under this act.’ 

“On the morning of August 2, 1916, in empeny with Mr. F. Al- 
bertz, of Cloverdale, Cal., I again called on Mr. and explained to 
him that those mar ufacturers who under the emergency revenue act 

been accorded the privilege of using wines in the manufacture of 
cordials, liqueurs, and compounds without paying the stamp tax were 
insistent that the same privilege be extended In the pending bill; that 
I written each one of these complainants that I conid see no 
reason, should the Government contemplate a tax on cordials, ya 
cordial made from wine should be exempted from any tax. I called his 
attention to the fact that his amendment would impose a tax of 24 
cents a gallon where wine was used as the base, eliminating from the 
same tax those tions having a base of distilled spirits; that his 
t and the request ef the manufacturers using wine as a base 
opposition, and suggested to him that he should call the 
21 ng factions of cordial makers mea AT and have them settle their 
differences without bringing me into it; that I was interested in the 
tax on wines alone, and would not take either side of this controversy. 
He then stated to me that he was the attorney for the National 


Wholesale 5 5 Dealers’ Association; that his people were, in strict 
compliance th Federal laws, contributing to the eee against 
hibition in California; that should T refuse to go with him to 


tor THOMAS in contributions 


t 
to go with him to Senator Tuomas as he re- 


quested. 
HILLIARD E. WELCH, 


DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 887 z - 

F. Albertz, of Cloverdale, Cal., being first duly sworn, deposes and 

ss 

“I was present with Mr. Hilliard E. Welch, of Lodi, Cal., the maker 
of the above affidavit, in the office of Mr. Levi Cook on the morning of 
August 2, 1916. and heard the conversation between them. and know 
that the statements by Mr. Welch in bis above affidavit are true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 

F. ALBERTZ,” 


District OF COLUMBIA, 83: 


Personally appeared before me, M. W. Pickering, a notary public 
in and for the et of Columbia, Hilliard E. Welch, of Lodi. Cal 
and F. Albertz, of Cloverdale, Cal., who, being first duly sworn, testified 
that the above statements are true to the best of their knowledge and 
vere ubscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of August, 


[sBat.] M. W. PICKERING, 


Notary Publie. 

My commission expires September 19, 1919. 

I have had this affidavit for many days in my possession, but 
I did not desire to introduce the subject on the floor of the 
Senate. It was sufficient for me to know that the Whisky 
Trust was working against the wine interests, and I was 
curious to see what the outcome would be. 

Now, I am told that the reason why the amendment failed on 
yesterday was because of misrepresentations eoncerning the 
innocent letter of the Secretary of Agriculture. I feel, there- 
fore, justified in saying that I believe one of the elements which 
entered into the result of yesterday was the influence of the 
Whisky Trust; and I think that this evidence is quite sufficient. 
I know that great interests have a right to be heard, ana pos- 
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sibly from their point of view they may justify themselves; but 
I beg to submit that in my advocacy of the amendment I had 
only one thing in view and that was the public interest. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 96, line 11, after the word “stamps,” to strike out“ nor to 
medicinal compounds prepared by retail druggists on physician's 
prescription, where the quantity of such compound does not ex- 
ceed one-half pint.” so as to make the clause read: 

The taxes imposed uy this section shall not apply to wines, lqueurs, 
or coralals on which the tax imposed ». the act approved October 22, 
1914. entitled “An act to Increase the internal revenue, and for other 
pul poses,” and the Joint resolution approved December 17, 1915, entitled 
‘Jont resolution extending the provisions of the act entitled An act 
to increase the internal revenue, and for other purposes,“ approved 
October 22, 1914, to December 31, 1916,“ has been paid by stamp. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The nxt amendment was, on page 96, line 21, after the word 
“section.” to insert: 


Provided, That the collection of the tax herein prescribed on im- 
ported still wines, including vermouth, and sparkling wines, including 
champagne and on imported liqueurs, cordials, and similar compound 
may be made within the discretion of the Commissioner of Interna’ 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, by assess- 
ment instead of by stax ps. 


So as to make the clause read: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to have prepared suit- 
able revenue stamps denoting the payment of the taxes imposed by this 
section; and all proxistons of law relating to internal-revenue stamps, 
so far as applicable, are hereby extended to the taxes imposed by this 
section: Prorided, That the collection of the tax herein prescribed on 
imported still wines, including vermouth, and sparkling wines, including 
Sala ro pa and on imported liqueurs, cordials, and similar compound: 
may made within the discretion of the Commissioner of Interna 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, by assess- 
ment instead of by stamps. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, line 10, after the word 
“cordials,” to strike out “preparations”; in the same line, 
before the word “ compounds,” to insert “similar”; in line 14, 
before the word “ spirits.” to strike out “or”; in the same line, 
after the word “spirits,” to insert “liqueurs, cordials, or sim- 
ilar compounds”; and in line 16, after the words “ United 
States,” to insert: 


But the provisions of this subdivision of this section and the provision 
of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
relating to rectification, or other internal-revenue laws of the United 
States, shall not be held te apply to or pepaes the mixing or blendin 
of wines subject to tax under the provisions of this section with eac 
other or with other wines for the sole pu of perfecting such wines 
according to commercial! standards; Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as prohibiting the use of tax-pald grain or 
other ethyl alcoho! in the fortification of sweet wines as defined in 
section 53 of this act. 


So as to make the clause read: 


(f) That any person who shall evade or attempt to evade the tax 
imposed by this section, or an . of this section or regulation 
issued pursuant thereof. or who shall, otherwise than provided in this 
section, recover or attempt to recover any spirits from domestic or 
imported wine, or who shall rectify, mix, or compound with distilled 
spirits any domestic wines, other than in the manufacture of liqueurs, 
cortlials, or similar compounds taxable under the provisions of this 
section, shall, on conviction, be punished for each such offense by a 
fine of not exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both, and all wines, spirits, liqueurs, cordials, or similar 
cone cnet as to which such violation occurs shall be forfeited to the 
United States. But the provision of this subdivision of this section and 
the provision of section 3244 cf the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, relating to rectification, or other internal-revenue 
laws of the United States, shall not be held to apply to or prohibit the 
mixing or blending of wines subject to tax under the provisions of this 
section with each other or with other wines for the sole purpose of 

erfecting such wines according to commercial standards: Provided, 

at nothing herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting the 
use of tax-paid in or otber ethyl alcohol in the fortification of sweet 
wines as defined in section 53 of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read to 
line 4, on page 99. : 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I offer, to be known as subdivision “(i}.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert in the bill, on page 
99, after line 4, subdivision “(i),” to read as follows: 


That the second en of section 3264, Revised Statutes of the 
United States of Ame „Nas amended by section 5 of the act of 
March 1, 1879, and as further amended by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 22, 1910, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“In all surveys 45 gallons of mash or beer brewed or fermented 
from grain shall represent not less than 1 bushel of grain, and 7 gal- 
lons of mash or beer brewed or fermented from molasses shall repre- 
sent not less than 1 gallon of molasses, except in distilleries operated 
on the sour-maxb neiple, in which distilleries 60 gallons of beer 
brewed or fermented from grain shall represent not less than 1 bushel 
of srein, sad 82 that in distilleries where the filtration-aeration 

recess used, with the approval of the Commissioner of Internal 

venue; that is, where the mash after it leaves the mash tub is passed 

through a filtering machine before it is run Into the fermenting foe 
and only the filtered liquor passes into the fermenting tub, there 


hereafter be no Mmitation upon the number of gallons of water which 
may be used in the process of mashing or filtration for fermentation; 
but the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in order to protect the revenue, shall be 
authorized to prescribe by regulation, to be made by him, such char- 
acter of survey as he may find suitable for distilleries using such 
filtration-aeration process. The provisions hereof relating to fitra- 
tion-aeration process shall apply only to sweet-mash distilleries.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators nn- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Martine, N. J. Shields 
Beckham Hitchcock Myers Simmons 
Borah Hughes Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Husting Norris Smith, Md. 
Bryan James Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jones Overman Smoot 
Chilton Kenyon Penrose Sterling 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Phelan Stone 
Culberson Lane Pittman Thomas 
Cummins Lea, Tenn Pomerene Thompson 
Curtis Lee, Md Ransdell Underwood 
Dillingham Lewis Vardaman 
Fletcher McCumber Robinson Wadsworth 
Gallinger McLean Shafroth Weeks 
Harding Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 


Mr. KERN. I desire again to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Taccarr], who is detained on ac- 
count of important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PROPOSED RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in view of the subject which 
I have announced, it might be inferred that I have risen to 
discuss the message of the President of the United States de- 
livered yesterduy to the two Houses of Congress. It is not so, 
The notes I have before me were prepared a week or more ago, 
and have no relation whatever to the views expressed by 
the Chief Executive, save that they touch the same general 
subject. 

During the last two months I have received a great many 
letters and telegrams relating to the threatened strike of cer- 
tain railway employees, all of them based upon the assumption 
that something practical and effectual should be done by Con- 
gress to prevent the disaster which a general suspension of 
traffic throughout the United States would inevitably inflict 
upon a vast number of people who have no direct interest in 
the controversy, and who are absolutely powerless to avert 
the catastrophe. 

During the same period I have read many editorials pub- 
lished in the newspapers, which day after day sit in judgment 
upon Congress. and which, with a fine sense of irresponsibility, 
express opinions upon this subject, as upon many others, with- 
out knowledge and render judgment without even the pretense 
of inquiry. 

I am not so much concerned about the utterances of individ- 
ual newspaper writers, but I am deeply anxious about the 
views held by millions of honest men who want their Govern- 
ment to be both just and efficient, and who rely upon it for pro- 
tection against forces over which they have no control except 
through the Constitution and laws of the land. 

My purpose in the task I am about to perform is not to advo- 
cate any policy, nor to defend the course proposed by either 
party to the present dispute between railway managers and rail- 
way operatives. The real issue between them is fundamental, 
and touches the very foundation of organized society. My ob- 
ject is to turn the thought of the people, and possibly of Mem- 
bers of Congress as well, from abstract into concrete channels. 
I desire to point out some of the things which Congress can do 
which may have some effect upon like situations in the future, 
and to refer to some of the things which have been suggested, 
but which Congress can not do, in order that the thinking men 
of America may study and reflect upon the specific legislation 
within the power of Congress; all to the end that they may reach 
a definite conclusion, and that Congress may know whether these 
people really desire it to take the action which is necessary if 
the dangers incident to a strike are to be averted. They ought 
clearly to apprehend the consequences of such further legisla- 
tion and to know whether the concert of workingmen for the 
betterment of the conditions under which they labor—a concert 
which alone makes a serious strike possible—should be pro- 
hibited or qualified. - 

Upon this voyage in search of legislation there are, as upon 
nearly every other of importance, a Scylla and a Charybdis, nad 
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it will be interesting to consider how far we can steer away from 
the one without encountering the perils of the other. 

There is one preliminary observation which I feel compelled 
to make: 

I do not underestimate the effect of the general strike, which 


seems to be imminent. ‘The losses, hardships, and suffering 
which it will entail can not be exaggerated, and no man can 
look forward to them without shrinking from the dire con- 
sequences which must ensue. My discussion has no especial ap- 
plication to the immediate situation, for I shall deal with all 
such interruptions of transportation and my suggestions will, 
in the main, be pertinent to all like disturbances affecting com- 
merce among the States, although I shall look at the question 
from the standpoint of transportation by common carriers. 

It is well known that aside from incidental regulations which 
are possible under the power of Congress to tax, and to estab- 
lish post offices and post reads, the laws of the United States 
which affect transportation of both passengers and property 
are and must be founded -upon the authority of Congress to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States, 
and it is this clause of the Constitution which I shall have in 
mind in the development of the subject. 

The right of Congress, judged by practice, to merely investi- 
gate is substantially without limit. The right is often abused, 
for there is no true basis for investigation unless it is believed 
that legislation can follow inquiry, and ordinarily examination 
is worse than useless unless it can be followed by action. How- 
ever that may be, it must be understood that I am not reviewing 
the authority of Congress to make any investigations which It 
may seem wise to initiate. I invite attention: First, to the 
widespread feeling that Congress should long ago have in some 
way provided, and having failed to do so should now provide, 
for the compulsory arbitration of disputes between employers 
and employees. These words are so commonly used that it may 
be rather startling when I say that in the full sense of the term 
there is no such thing as compulsory arbitration—never has 
been and never will be. 

I am speaking now, of course, of a free country and free men. 
It may be that men can be coerced by indirect methods into an 
agreement for arbitration or may be deprived of the power to 
resist successfully the judgment of a Government tribunal; but 
compulsory arbitration, which, of course, includes the execution 
of the award, is impossible in any country whose organic law 
contains such declarations as are found in the fifth and the 
thirteenth amendments to the Constitution of.the United States. 

I do not doubt that Congress could create a tribunal. giving 
it any name that might seem desirable—court of arbitration, 
commerce court, industrial commission—and confer upon it juris- 
diction to seize upon a controversy between a collective body 


of railway operatives, such, for instance, as the Brotherhood |- 


of Locomotive Engineers. and the railway company which em- 
ploys the engineers, call the parties in dispute before it. take 
evidence, and render judgment. If this procedure is what the 
people have in mind when they speak of compulsory arbitration, 
the plan is, I believe, well within the constitutional authority of 
Congress. assuming, of course, that the dispute affects commerce 
with foreign nations or among the States. 

If, however, I understand the thought in the minds of men 
who speak or write of compulsory arbitration, it means vastly 
more than the proceeding I have described. It further means 
that the tribunal which renders the judgment must be clothed 
with power to enforce it, and if the judgment is to be always 
heeded there must be a method of enforcement. To enforce it 
in the instance I have suggested, without mentioning the rail- 
way company, it would be necessary to compel the members of 
the brotherhood to work for the wages and under the conditions 
prescribed in the judgment. Otherwise there might come the 
strike, the disturbance, and the disaster which we now confront. 

Here is the obstacle that can not be overcome. The attempt 
to make men work against their will is involuntary servitude, 
forbidden not only by the thirteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution but by the natural instinct of free men in a free country. 
Compulsory arbitration. in the complete sense, is a myth, a 
mere idle dream, for in the end the voluntary action of the men 
involved is absolutely necessary. It is only possible under 
pure socialism in which all the relations of the human being ure 
determined by the State, or in a pure monarchy in which indus- 
trial workers are subjects to the same laws which we apply to 
our military establishments, to those who are confined for 
crime, and formerly applied to sailors. If we are ready to 
treat the man who refuses te work, or leaves his work because 
he is dissatisfied with compensation and conditions, as we treat 
the deserting soldier and the criminal, compulsory arbitration 
may become possible. Until that time comes, and I pray that 


it may be a long time ceming, we may as well dismiss the sugges- 
tion of so-called compulsory arbitration in labor controversies. 

Mr. President I am well aware that these suggestions are 
trite and well known to the Members of the Senate. I am 
trying, if I ean, to correct what I believe to be a false opinion 
throughout the country held by many good people who have not 
carefully examined the subject. 

I know it will be said that the experiment has been tried. It 
is quite true that there are statutes in some of the States which 
have been termed compulsory arbitration laws, but there is no 
State in the Union which undertakes to compel a free working- 
man to labor, much less to lubor for any given compensation 
or under prescribed conditions. If I dared to take the time, I 
would be glad te review some of these laws, but I forbear to do 
more than to invite a study of their provisions. 

The acts of Great Britain and of the Dominion of Canada re- 
specting the disputes between employers and employees have 
sometimes been cited as instances of wise legislation upon this 
subject. I pause only long enough to assert that, while these 
laws may be more effective in composing labor disputes than 
the Erdman Act was, or the Newlands Act is, and while in the 
Canadian law there is more compulsion than in our statute, 
it fails far short of establishing a compulsory arbitration which 
will in und of itself prevent strikes. 

fs brief consideration of the Canadian procedure is worth 
while. 

The Canadian act is most frequently mentioned in this coun- 
try, and I submit a very brief statement with regard to its 
general scope. To understand the legislation. of the Dominion 
completely it must be remembered that there are two acts, one 
known as an act respecting conciliation and labor and the other 
known as the industrial disputes and investigation act. The 
former embraces controversies between railway companies and 
their employees; the latter covers all other industrial disputes. 

The administration of the railway act is initiated by applica- 
tion to the minister of labor and provides for the creation of a 
board of conciliation and also, if conciliation fvils, a board of 
arbitration; but there is no method of enforcing the award of 
the arbitrators, so far as I have been able to learn, except as 
the proceeding of the railway board may be merged into 
the proceeding under the industrial disputes and investigation 
act. The latter provides for the creation, under proper appli- 
cation, of a board of conciliation and investigation, and if the 
dispute can not be adjusted, then the board proceeds to render 
a judgment or award; and it may be remarked that the board 
acting under the conciliation and labor act may refer certain 
railway disputes to the board of conciliation and investigation. 

The board makes a report indicating what, in its opinion, the 
e purties to the controversy ought to do or ought not 
to do. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 
Is there any provision in either of the acts to which the Senator 
is now referring where the party would agree that any award 
when it is arrived at or any recommendation shall be made a 
rule of any court? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not in the Canadian act, as I understand it. 

Mr. HARDWICK, If the Senator will pardon me, there was 
in the Erdman Act that provision exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There was, in the Erdman Act. I am speak- 
ing of the Canadian act. There is just such a provision in the 
act of New Zealand. I will not say positively, but it may be 
there is some provision of that sort in the Canadian act; but 
if there is, I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my understanding of the Ca- 
nadian act is that they depend entirely upon public opinion to 
enforce the award, or whatever you call it; that they make no 
effort whatever to enforce it through any act of a court or 
through any act of the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Idaho is right 
about that. I am quite sure that he is. I am just from rather 
a close examination of both statutes, and so far as I recall 
them there is no provision for the enforcement of the report or 
award or judgment, as [ may call it. It is only operative until 
the report is made. The very moment the report is made that 
is the end of the governmental authority, and the men involved 
are at complete liberty to move according to their desire; and 
the way they are restrained until the report is filed is through 
a criminal penalty. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course there is a vast difference between 
establishing a court and clothing that court with power to com- 
pel men to work for certain prescribed wages, and the voluntary 
submission by both parties to a board of arbitration and an 
agreement on the part of both parties that the award, whatever 
it may be, shall be made a rule of court and be enforced. That 
might be done for the protection of either side to the controversy, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking of involuntary arbitration, 


so termed. I am not speuking of voluntary arbitration. Of 
course if the parties agree to arbitrate a dispute, and the arbi- 
trators reach an award, the laws of nearly every State in the 
Union provide for filing the award in a court, and thereafter it 
is enforced just as a judgment of a court would be enforced. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is there not a further provision in 


the Canadian law thet if the parties agree that the board shall- 


pass upon their centroversy, then the finding of the board is en- 
forced as a voluntary action is enforced by criminal procedure? 
There is such a provision. Iam sure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Whether they agree or not, as I understand 
the Canadian statute, that is true. The very moment that the 
‘Government takes jurisdiction of a dispute the right of men to 
strike or the right of the employer ‘to lock out is suspended, and 
it remains suspended until the report of the board is made. 
When made, as the Senator from Idaho says, it is assumed that 
public opinion wid coerce the parties to the dispute into obedi- 
ence; but if public opinion fails to do that the parties are at 
Tull liberty to proceed just as if there had been no conciliation, 
no mediation, no arbitration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘There is this further provision, if 
the Senntor will allow me. If the parties agree pending the 
investigation to submit to the investigation, then after the find- 
ing is made the right to lock out or to strike does not exist, but 
is punished as a crime just as it would be punished pending an 
investigation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is true. I am referring only to an 
involuntary preceeding—to what is called compulsory arbitra- 
tion. I am not reviewing either the statutes of Canada nor of 
the States with respect to voluntary arbitration. 

‘So far as compulsion in the enforcement of awards is con- 
cerned—I am now still speaking of the Canadian statute—it is 
found in a section which I quote: 

Sec. 56. It shall be unlawful for any ee to declare or cause a 
Jockont, or for any employee to go on a strike. 

I ought to interpose ‘here the suggestion that the strike is de- 
fined in the statutes, and it does not mean an individual ceas- 
ing work; it means what we understand in this country as a 
union strike, u strike throrgh concert and arrangement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I have 
been very much interested in ‘his argument. I wish to suggest 
to the Senator that while involuntary servitude or enforeed 
labor may not be had in this country under our constitutional 
provision, yet has not Congress power to make it unlawful for 


two or more individuals to combine or conspire to impede the 


operation of the great interests of interstate commerce? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am coming to that. I hope the Senator 
will not anticipnte that phase of it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I withdraw the question if the Senator 
is going to discuss that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I quote section 56: 

It shall be unlawful for any employer to declare or cause a lockout, 
or for any employee to go on ke, on account of any dispute r to 
or during a reference of such dispute to a board of conciliation and 
investigation under the provisions of this act, or prier to or during a 
reference under the provisions concerning railway disputes in the 
conciliation and tabor a-t: Provided, That nothing in this act shall pro- 
hibit the suspension or discontwuance of any industry or of the working 
of any persons therein for any cause not constituting a lockout or 
strike: Provided aiza, That, except where the parties have entered into 
an under section 62 this act— 

That being the section to which the Senator frem Georgia 
referred— 
morning in this act shall be held to restrain any employer from declar- 
ang a lockout or any employee from going on strike in respect of any 
dispute which thas been duly weferred to a board and which bas been 
dealt with under section 24 or 25 of this act, or in respect of any dispute 
which ‘has been the subject of a reference under the provisions concern- 
ing railway disputes in the conciliation and tabor act. 

These sections relate to the findings of the board and the 
report of the hoard to the public authority. 

What I have just read means that the moment the report is 
filed or the work of the so-called arbitrators or board of con- 
Ciliation is completed there is no penalty imposed upon em- 
ployees, whether singly or in concert, if they thereafter leave 
the employment in which they ‘had been engaged. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the senater a question, 
if it will not interrupt bim. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. The provisions ef the Canadian act, to which 
the Senator refers, hnve recently been chyracterized as so un- 
just and restrictive as to amount practically to an act of slavery. 
The Senator hus evidently examined the law with much care. 
and doubtless hus also made an investigation into the actual 
workings of that act. I therefore should like to ask if he thinks, 
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from the practical operation of that law, there have been such 
ueuces as would justify such a criticism? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there have been such consequences, 
I am not familiar with the details of the verious proceedings 
under the law to which the Senutor from Colorado refers, but 
even in Cunada—a little country of seven or eight millions of 
people—the act which I am now reviewing can be so manipu- 
lated and so used that the reports of these boards of conciliation 
pending which the men are restrained from the exercise of their 
liberty of striking might be delayed over a period of a dozen 
years, I do not say that that has happened in Canada to that 
extent, but such an application of the law is possible. If all 
the railroads were united in a single controversy and all the 
employees of all the railroads were uniting in that same con- 
troversy, there would need be but one investigation and one re- 
port; but if the roads disintegrate and if the unions disintegrate, 
and there must be boards of conciliation and boards of arbitra- 
tion for each employer and each system of employees, the effect 
of the Canadian statute would be practically to indefinitely 
limit the right of union men to strike. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. Applied to our country, 
with its hundred million of people and with its hundreds of 
railway companies, the result would be still more disastrous, so 
far as delay is concerned. I now yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. J merely want to ask a question. The 
Senator may have answered it during his discussion, but, I 
think, not quite definitely. I ask whether, as to the employees 
who, under the penalties provided by the Canadian statute, re- 
main at work pending negotiations or pending action on the 
part of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation or on the purt 
of the board of arbitration, the work done is not involuntary 
servitude, and whether it is the Senator’s belief that it is an 
involuntary servitude? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am coming to consider that in a few mo- 
ments. I have a definite opinion about it, but I will reach it 
at a little later time. 

A penalty of not less than $10 nor more than $50 a day is 
imposed upon any employee who strikes contrary to the provi- 
sions of the act; and an employer who declares or causes a 
lockout contrary to the provisions of the law is fined not less 
than $100 nor more than a thousand dollars for each day of the 
lockout. ; 

I departed a moment ago from the path that I intended to 
follow, namely, to discuss this matter somewhat upon its 
merits. I did not rise for the purpose of discussing the wisdom 
of the Canadian act; that is, of expressing my full opinion as 
to its merits or demerits. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me one moment, when I used the term “involuntary servitude” 
I meant involuntary servitude within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; I understand that. 

New Zealand and some of the Australasian States have gone 
further than either Europe or America toward control through 
the power of the Government. I will examine alone the experi- 
ment of New Zealand, for it is the only one of its kind which 
has even measurably survived. I mean by that that the New 
Zealand law, which was adopted by some of the States of 
Australia, was found so irksome and so impossible, if you please, 
of operation and administration that the law has been medi- 
fied in many of those States, and in most of them where it was 
enacted has been practically abandoned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
pardon an interruption? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. In Australia, I understand, the Government 
enforces the decrees. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The Australian law is practically the sume 
as the New Zealand law. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not so familiar with that; but does the 
New Zealand law provide for the enforcement of the decree 
through the operation of the Government? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does, 

Mr. BORAH. The Australian law does that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

It will be first remarked that the Government of New Zea- 
Jand approaches State socialism. It is not necessary to either 
approve or disappreve this view of government, but it is nut to 
be questioned that New Zealand has adopted many laws which 
the United States could not enact under the Constitution, as 
well as many laws which the present temper of the people of 
the United States would not tolerate for an instant. 
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The underlying purpose of the New Zealand industrial arbi- 
tration law is to compel both employers and employees to 
unionize. New Zealand establishes her system upon the hy- 
pothesis that all occupations, all kinds of business, should be 
cooperative or should be bound together in some form of com- 
bination. Its application is confined, so far as employees are 
concerned—now mark this—not alone to labor unions, but to 
labor unions which have registered under the act. In the 
registration the union surrenders the freedom of a voluntary 
organization and agrees to abide the judgment of the arbitra- 
tion board. If a lubor union prefers to exist as a voluntary 
organization, it may do so either by refusing to register or by 
canceling its registration. In such cases it is just as free to 
strike and as little bound as are similar bodies of laboring men 
in this country 

The law creates, first, councils of conciliation, and, second, a 
court of arbitration. Mark you, there is no shrinking in New 
Zealand from the real question. The body which finally de- 
cides the dispute between employers and employees is a court, 
and is clothed with all the powers of a court. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the able Senator if 
he has not inadvertently fallen into error—an error of expres- 
sion rather than of understanding—or may I ask him if I am 
in error? Is not the provision in the New Zealand law like 
unto that we have put into the Federal Trade Commission act 
in the United States, to wit, that if the body authorized to 
investigate finds an infraction or finds necessary an enforce- 
ment it sends its decision to a court, which court then reduces 
it to the form of a judgment of the court, to be enforced then 
by the court processes? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are some instances in which that can 
be done, but, if the Senator will wait a moment, he will see 
ou I am absolutely accurate in the statement that I have 
made. 

Mr, LEWIS. I will be very glad to hear the Senator through. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The court of arbitration is composed of two 
members, nominated or appointed by the respective parties to 
the dispute, and a judge of the supreme court. Practically 
speaking, and historically speaking as well, the final decree, 
judgment, or award is that of a single man. It has been often 
asserted that the court of arbitration, to which I have referred, 
can compel absolute obedience in all cases. 

This conclusion is not at all clear, although it may very well 
be contended from the language of the act that the court can 
enforce obedience. I am now speaking of the court of arbitra- 
tion, and not of the board of conciliation or mediation, which 
refers the controversy to the court of arbitration. I am in- 
clined to doubt some of the powers which are imputed to the 
court of arbitration, but they are broad enough in any event. 
As I interpret the law, the most that can be said of it is that 
if à man works he must work under the terms and conditions 
provided in the award, or if an employer continues his business 
he must continue it as prescribed by the court of arbitration. 

I have endeavored to ascertain whether there is any record 
of these courts in existence in which the court of arbitration 
has ordered a man to work against his will. I do not find any 
such instances, although they may exist. There are plenty of 
instances in which employees have been fined for not working 
in the way in which the court has declared the work should be 
earried on. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the Australian law goes and the 
power of the Government to enforce the decrees, there are in- 
stances noted in which parties were punished for violating the 
decree; that is, for refusing to work they were fined, and in 
this way compelled to continue at their work. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are instances of that kind in New 
Zealand. What I bad in mind was something in the nature of 
an injunction, that brought one who disobeyed it into contempt 
of the court, with a punishment which might continue until the 
process of the court was obeyed. 

For a complete understanding of the New Zealand act it is 
necessary to inquire into the jurisdiction of the court of arbi- 
tration and how it acquires jurisdiction. The board of con- 
cillation, which can only proceed, first, where an industrial 
agreement provides for the reference of disputes to it; second, 
where an individual employer or several employers in combi- 
nation, or an industrial union, trade-union, or association of 
workers, all of which must be registered, request a reference to 
the board. 

However compulsory the law of New Zealand may be in the 
execution of the finding or judgment, it is not at all compulsory 
so far as the jurisdiction of either the board of conciliation or 
the court of arbitration is concerned. Any organization of labor, 


any organization of employers, may escape the jurisdiction of the 
particular board. I am not now including railways. 

I bave mentioned these provisions of the law because, with 
one exception, the ccurt of arbitration acquires its jurisJiction 
solely through a reference by a board of conciliation, The ex- 
ception relates to the Government-owned railways, and with 
respect to them it is provided that either the railway commis- 
sioners or the Amalgnmated Society of Railway Servants may 
refer industrial controversies arising between them to the court 
of arbitration. It is compulsory in jurisdiction, therefore, so far 
as railway employees are concerned. 

It will be observed that as to what may be called private in- 
dustrial disputes the court of arbitration obtains jurisdiction by 
the voluntary act of one or both of the parties interested and 
that as to railway disputes it obtains jurisdiction upon the re- 
quest of the ofticial bureau known as the railway commissioners 
or upon the request of the Union of Railway Operatives. The 
judgment or award of the court of arbitration is enforced in the 
main through a system of penalties Imposed, not only upon the 
union but, in proper cases, upon the members themselves. 

It is quite clear that once the court of arbitration secures 
jurisdiction and makes its finding or renders its judgment, it 
can coerce, through penalties, and impose obedience to what- 
ever the finding may be. 

The act is very elaborate, and I have given simply its promi- 
nent features, so far as they pertain to the subject I am dis- 
cussing. The law does not bring within its operation all in- 
dustrial controversies, and it is a matter of recent history that 
strikes have occurred in New Zealand, which could not be con- 
trolled through either the boards of conciliation or the court 
of arbitration. So far as railways are concerned, its compul- 
sion is practically complete. 

Without expressing my personal opinion as to the policy of 
such legislation, it seems to be clear that it could not be 
adopted in the United States, in view of the constitutional lim- 
itation which Congress must respect. 

In order that the whole subject may be conveniently studied, 
I append to my remarks a copy of two good examples of State 
legislation, namely, Wisconsin and Massachusetts. and also 
the Federal statute, ordinarily known as the Newlands law; 
also the Canadian act and the New Zealand act, to which I 
have just referred. 

I am not unfamiliar with the expressions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States indicating how far the Federal 
Government or the government of a State may go in curtailing 
freedom of contract and of personal action, when the public 
welfare requires it, in such cases ns Robertson v. Baldwin (165 
U. S., 275), Patterson v. Bark Hudora (190 U. S., 169, 175), 
Bailey v. Alabama (219 U. S., 219, 244), Noble Bank v. Haskell 
(219 U. S., 104. 111), Shallenberger r. First Stute Bank (219 
U. S., 114), Schmidinger v. Chicago (226 U. S., 578), Crowley v. 
Christiansen (137 U. S., 86, 89), Lawton v. Steele (152 U. S., 
133. 136), McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat.. 316. 415). 

Nor have I overlooked the decisions in inferior courts, such 
as Southern California Ry. Co. v. Rutherford (62 Fed., 796), 
Ann Arbor Ry. Co. v. Pennsylvania Co. (54 Fed., 746. 756), 
United States v. Debs (64 Fed., 724, 759); but giving the 
utmost liberality to the application of the principles which have 
been fairly well established in these and other decisions, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether Congress could go to the length 
of the Canadian law, and it is quite clear that it could not, 
under the Constitution, enact the restrictions of the New Zea- 
land law. 

Nothing that I have said is to be construed as indicating any 
opposition upon my part to the arbitration of labor disputes. 
On the contrary, I am not only strongly in favor of the tendency 
toward arbitration, but I am profoundly convinced that we have 
made great progress in that direction and that the laws we 
have, not only in the States but in the Nation, have accomplished 
great good. They have been productive of the most gratifying 
results—results which I would be glad to lay before the Senate 
and the country if it were possible to do so within the limits of 
the discussion I have proposed. 

The Erdman Act, and its amendment, the Newlands Act, have 
fully justified their existence, for, while there is nothing in 
them which coerces either employers or employees, the media- 
tion which they authorize and the opportunity for profound and 
considerate judgment which they present have brought about 
agreements and arbitration in many controversies which would 
otherwise have terminated in disastrous disturbance, 

The point which I desire to emphasize is that direct com- 
pulsory arbitration—that is. a law which not only gives some 
Government tribunal the authority to take the dispute aguinst 
the will of either or both the parties to it and decide it. and then 
to directly enforce the judgment by compelling the employers to 
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retain the men invelved under the prescribed conditions, or to 
compel the men then working to continue to werk fer the com- 
pensation and under the conditions imposed—is forbidden by the 
Constitution, Is repugnant to the enlightened sense of human 
liberty, would destroy the entire fabric of organized society, 
and may be at once dismissed as a solution of the problem be- 
fore us. 

Without advocating it or expressing any opinion upon the 
justice or wisdom of it—and I now come to the point suggested 
by the Senator from South Dakota—there is, however, a way in 
which the effect of compulsory arbitration can be secures, 

It is obvious that the Individual strike is of no great conse- 
quence. There can be no effectual strike without the intervention 
of a unien or an association among the employees. It is the 
concert of action among them which makes the strike formidable. 
If workingmen were unorganized and could not move together 
as a body, while individuals might cease work, there would be 
no strike problein. The chief object of a union is to combine 
the strength of all its members. The strike through which the 
whole membership censes to work at a given time is the modern 
weapon with which Inborers fight for more wages and better 
conditions, It is the weapon with which workingmen in modern 
times have emancipated themselves from the slavery of former 
years. Without it in some form they would be speedily reduced 
to their ancient subjection, unless the Government undertakes 
to enforce their just demands, 

It is my delibernte judgment that there is no method for the 
prevention of strikes by force of law except to deny to working- 
men the right of striking in union or in concert; that is to say, 
to make it unlawful to enter Into an agreement or understanding 
that they will cense to work at a prescribed time and in a body, 
unless—and, mark you, I emphasize this as I emphasized the 
former—uniess the Government undertakes to enforce their 
just denmnds. To do this, which 1 believe to be within the 
constitutional authority of Congress, without providing un efi- 
cient substitute, is to practically prohibit unions; for while the 
unions have other and notable functions, if they are deprived 
of their right to quit work in a body as the outcome of an 
understanding or agreement, they will be shorn of their real 
power, und will rapidly become mere benevolent societies. 

I for one am unalterably opposed to any such legislation, un- 
less it is accompanied with sure relief from injustice, 

The industria! peace which might be attuined by taking 
away from the workingman the only weapon with which he can 
fight, would, in the end, inflict graver consequences upon the 
country than we ever have experienced or ever will experience 
through any strike, however general or however perilous. 

I can not believe, therefore, that Congress will ever broadly 
and absolutly make it a crime for union men to strike in con- 
cert. There are some misinformed people who believe, appar- 
ently, that it wus the act of 1915, generally known as the Clay- 
ton law, which permits members of labor unions to strike in 
pursuance of an understanding or agreement, but this is not so, 
for the Supreme Court of the United States had theretofore re- 
peatedly held that a union strike, peacefully begun and peace- 
fully carried out, was not an offense against the antitrust law. 

I have said that while constitutional, Congress would never 
make it a crime for workingmen to strike in concert through 
prearrangement under any and all circumstances. There is, 
however, another phase of the subject which is well within our 
power and which deserves consideration, It is contended that a 
modified or partial restriction of the right to strike in a combined 
way would make for Imlustrial peace, and at the same time 
would not unduly infringe upon personal liberty. It has been 
frequently urged that with or without the consent of empluyers 
and employees the Government should assume jurisdiction 
through a proper tribunal of disputes between organized em- 
ployees acting through representatives and employers; that the 
tribunal should proceed, after due notice and henring, to deter- 
mine what each side ought to do; that until the awurd or judg- 
ment, and for a reasonable time thereafter, it should be uninw- 
ful for the members of the union to combine in order to bring 
about a strike or for the employers to establish what is called 
a lockout in order to bring the employees to terms. 

The theory of these who advocate a law of this character is 
that the investigation and decree of an impartial tribunal would, 
in a great majority of instances, enforce itself through popular 
sympathy and public opinion. They think that if ull combina- 
tion looking tuward the strike or lockout cun be prevented 
until there is a full inquiry and an unprejudiced decision, a 
subsequent combinution for a strike or a subsequent lockout 
will rarely occur. 

This is the general basis for the Canadian act. While we 
could not reach the end in the way in which the Dominion of 
Canada has reached it, and answering the question of the Sen- 


ator from South Dakota [Mr. Sterne], I have little doubt 
that it is within our power to muke unlawful a combination of 
employees looking to a strike in concert. We could not simply 
make it unlawful to strike. AN that we could possibly make 
unlawful would be the combination or the conspiracy to strike, 
I assert no unqualified opinion upon that point; but if we enn 
approach the Canadian procedure, that is the way in my judg- 
ment in which we must approach it. 

There are other students of the subject who insist that when 
the Government has undertaken tu settle the rights of parties 
to such a dispute, and does settle them through an Involuntary 
proceeding such as I have described, that it ought to be made 
unlawful to combine, either before or after the judgment is 
pronounced. 

Their reasoning is something like this: If it is fair to with- 
draw or take away from union men the right to strike in con- 
cert for a limited period while an investigation is In progress— 
an investigation and report that are intended to influence public 
opinion, and which it may be assumed will declare the very 
right of the matter—why should it not be unlawful to combine 
or conspire together to strike after the Government has ascer- 
tained the justice of the controversy and published it and pro- 
vides for carrying it into effect? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Purely as a constitutional question, if we 
could pass a law upon the basis of the Canadian law. making 
it an offense to strike during the pendency of the investigation, 
upon what constitutional principle would we be inhibited from 
passing a law making it an offense to strike during the life 
of the judgment or decree which was rendered? 

Mr. CUMMINS, None whatever. It is quite as constitutional 
to make it unlawful to combine for the purposes of a strike 
after the award is made as it would be constitutional to pro- 
hibit it before, of course. I think myself it would be much 
more logical, However, that is treading upon ground that is 
very controversial and which I did not intend to consider at 
this time. 

Mr. BORAH. It is controversial, and I do not desire to 
break the continuity of the Senator’s argument; but It does 
seem to me that it is a question which we will have to meet in 
this situation. That is to say, if we have the constitutional 
power ip one instance, certainly we have it in the other. and 
the wisdom of exercising it m one instance is just as grent. in 
my judgment, as In the other. That is, if we are going to 
exercise It at all, it should be exercised effectively. Personally, 
I do not think it exists at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator, If we 
have this power to prevent a strike, would it not equally exist 
to bring a strike to an end—to prohibit the continuation of a 
strike? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have not the same con- 
fidence in public opinion and its effect upon parties to n con- 
troversy that many people seem to have. I have never seen 
anything like a consolidated or unanimous public opinion upon 
a subject of this kind. After the board has investiguted and 
reported what should be done, there will be just as much dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the real justice and right of the 
matter as there was before. There will be partisans who will 
insist upon the prejudice or ignorance of the board; there will 
be partisans who will reason in a different way upon the facts 
which the board or court shall develop. My own judgment ts 
that if we had the power and if we thought it wise to adopt 
the Canadian act, word fer word, instead of composing labor 
disputes, and instead of preventing strikes, the whole tendency 
would be to inflame the people of the country who are directly 
interested, and to promote just such strikes as we are now en- 
deavoring to avert. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator understood my question. My question was this: If the 
power to prevent a strike exists, then. even though a strike had 
been inaugurated, would not the power equally exist to pass 
legislation which would compel a desistence of the strike? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That presents an entirely different question. 
1 do not think the two things ure the same at all. If we can 
handle the question at all, we must approach it through the 
combination. We can not interfere with the right of the in- 
dividual to quit work—to dispose of his time and his energy as 
he sees fit. The utmost we could do would be to declare cer- 
tain combinations unlawful. Now, if the combinations huve 
taken place before they are made unlawful, of course we could 
not reach them through an ex post facto statute. 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING, I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if the whole matter does not come back to the question of public 
interest, and to the question whether any man or any combina- 
tion of men have a right to do that which will be detrimental to 
the public interest? And if either a strike or a lockout pending 
negotiations for a settlement or during arbitration proceedings 
seriously embarrasses or affects the public interest, then may 
there not be the restraint of the law? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss with 
any degree of fullness the constitutionality of these provisions, 
My effort has been rather to make the question or questions 
concrete in the minds of Senators and of the public. There will 
develop, as this matter proceeds, I suspect, the widest difference 
of opinion as to the constitutionality of any law that may be 
proposed. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator's contribution to this subject 
this morning is very valuable. I was compelled to leave the 
Chamber, being called out during the last few minutes of the 
Senator’s remarks, and if he has covered the question I am 
about to ask I shall not ask him to answer it. But what remedy 
or what method has the Senator to suggest? Has he discussed 
that subject? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have not entered upon that 
subject at all, nor do I Intend to do so at this time. We have 
before our committee now under consideration various pro- 
posals, and I do not intend either to preclude my own mind In 
advance as to them nor to attempt to forestall the judgment of 
any Senator with respect to them. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit me, then, to trench so 
far upon his time as to make a very short statement, and then 
suggest a matter? 

The railroad co'npanies have for many years followed the 
practice, whenever they are in financial difficulty with their 
bondholders, or whenever they are in difficulty with creditors 
holding floating debts of the company, of going into the courts 
and asking that receivers be appointed. Generally these suits 
are brought by some bondholder who alleges that he has a debt, 
a contract, which results in a financial obligation; that the road 
is being mismanaged, or that the road is about to be seized by 
creditors, to the detriment and injury of the property; that the 
public has large interests and the property must be kept going, 
and so forth—the usual allegations with which we are all 
familiar. Thereupon sometimes in friendly suits, sometimes in 
actions that are really adversary, a receiver is appointed. The 
court takes the property and proceeds to manage it. After a 
time, when the difficulties have been passed, it turns the property 
back. It sometimes sells the property to satisfy obligations. 
As the basis of all this circumstance lies the idea that there is 
a contractual obligation between the road and somebody that is 
being interfered with, 

Now, the Government has contracts with substantially every 
railroad in the United States to carry its maiis, It also em- 
ploys the railroads in the shipment of large supplies to its Army, 
to its Navy, and to all those points where the business of the 
Government makes it necessary to move freights. It also has a 
lively interest in the transportation of troops. Those matters 
at least in part rest upon contracts which are now existing. 
In addition to that, there is of course the great interest of the 
public, and I might almost say the question of the preservation 
of the peace is involved. 

Why has not Congress the right to pass a statute providing 
that whenever the Attorney General of the United States shall 
file in a court of proper jurisdiction a petition alleging that the 
Government has these contracts with the railroad companies; 
that they are about to permit their violation by failing to oper- 
ate their trains; that this is a voluntary act on the part of the 
companies from which they can escape by the mere expenditure 
of nn additional sum of money; that the entire business of the 
country is dependent upon these lines of transportation, and so 
forth, bottoming the case upon our contracts, and the willful 
violation by the proprietors of the roads, followed with the fur- 
ther allegation that our damage and injury is irremediable, that 
it can not be compensated in money judgment, and, under those 
circumstances and those facts being made to appear, the court 
can appoint a receiver or receivers for one or more of the roads? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri, however sound and well worthy of consideration, 
is not within the scope of the argument I am endeavoring to 
make, My purpose was to review as well as I could the subject 
of compulsory arbitration, so called, or the power of the Gov- 
ernment to deal with the men who are involved in a union strike. 
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All such plans may be within our constitutional authority, and 
at this time I express neither approval nor disapproval of their 
wisdom or policy. To do so would involye me in an argument 
in which I do not intend to indulge under the circumstances 
which surround the Senate, for there is much to be said both 
for and against regulation along the line of the above sugges- 
tions, One thought, however, should be constantly borne in 
mind: Industrial peace is exceedingly desirable, just as peace 
between nations is the ideal condition of mankind. Notwith- 
standing our devotion to peace, we all recognize that it may 
cost too much. The doctrine of peace at any price is as fatal 
in commerce and industry as it is in the relations of the Gov- 
ernments of the earth. 7 

It is apparent that these disputes which so vitally affect the 
whole body of the people should be settled, if possible, by an im- 
partial tribunal, and I do not think of it as an arbitration; I 
think of it as a court, composed of men of the highest character 
and grentest attainments; a court composed wholly of members 
who have no possible interest In the controversy, and who 
have the same sense of high responsibility which we expect of 
men chosen to exercise the judicial office. It must be compesed 
of men in whom the entire country has confidence, of humant- 
tarians who are looking constantly for the true pathway to a 
better civilization. If we can secure such a court, the strike, in 
concert or combination, may, for a time and in a degree, be 
subordinated to its Judgments. 

The most imperative task of the present time is to search our 
consciences and ascertain whether we are willing to establish 
such a tribunal. If we are ready for this duty, further legisla- 
tion may be wise. If we are not ready for it, we must endure 
the hardships and sufferings which fall upon us until we are 
prepared. 

The whole heart of the great controversy is in the immense 
difficulty we encounter in creating a tribunal which will do 
justice between the men who operate railways and the men who 
own railways. We have never so far as I know been able to 
even suggest the composition of any tribunal in whom the peo- 
ple, and especially those who are vitally interested, would have 
that implicit confidence necessary to make their awards bind- 
ing in conscience as well as in the law. 

Looking at the present situation we might just as well face 
it with courage and resolution. We might just as well under- 
stand that unless we are able to create a court or a tribunal 
of whom it will be true that it will judge fairly, honestly, 
humanely between employers and employees, there can be no 
legislation which will have even a tendency to avert strikes in 
concert, 

If you will examine, if you will search and probe the ques- 
tion you will finally come to that one high vital necessity. Do 
you know how a tribunal of that kind can be composed? I am 
not suggesting that it Is impossible to do it; I believe it is pos- 
sible to do it; but, Senators, have you reflected upon the subject 
sufficiently to be willing to suggest a plan for the creation of 
such a tribunal? There will be no peace, there can be no peace, 
until that problem finds its solution. ; 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be inhuman, it would be intoler- 
able to take away, if we can, the right of men to strike in con- 
cert in order to sustain their demands for higher wages and 
better conditions unless we can offer these men a tribunal for 
the settlement of their controversies which will command the 
same confidence that the courts of the United States command 
among those who must resort to them for arbitrament. I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. In response to the able Senator's suggestion 
whether any Senator has a remedy, I suggest to the Senator I 
have tendered a measure enlarging the Scope of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and vesting in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the right to hear any disputes or any grievances 
concerning the wages of employees and disputes with employers 
to the same extent that they have jurisdiction to settle the mat- 
ter of freight rates between shippers and carriers and dividing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Into sections so that they 
may be nearer to the people. I ask the able Senator does he 
not think thaf forum one as potent to execute judgment and 
justice between employers and carriers as it is to-day in the 
rates of shipment between shippers and carriers. and that that 
is a ore which is adaptable for both parties to the contro- 


versy 

Mr. CUMMINS. I find myself differing evidently with the 
Senator from Illinois, for while I hold the Interstate Commerce 
Commision in the highest regard, I think of all the bodies we 
have created by law or could create by law the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the most unavailable body to pass on the 
question I haye been discussing. In the first place, its duties 


as between railways and those who employ the service of rall- 
ways are radically unlike the duties suggested by the Senator 
from Illinois. Moreover, a body of men that is to pass upon 
the disputes between laborers and employers ought not to be 
permanent; it ought to be created for the particular contro- 
versy. There may be some difference of judgment about that. 
Such is my opinion, however, for the qualities of mind, the 
training of mind, the experience and knowledge which might be 
imperatively required in one case might not qualify in another, 
and a board composed for the settlement of this railway dispute 
might be not at all adequate for the settlement of some other 
dispute which may arise between employers and employees. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cnrox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho first. I 
think he rose first. 

Mr. BORAH. Any board or tribunal organized for the pur- 
pose of settling labor disputes would have to have one safeguard 
thrown around it which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not. I do not suggest here and now how it should be done, 
but it would certainly have to be achieved in some way, and 
that is to prevent the pressure of political influence upon the 
body at the time it was dealing with a particular hearing. The 
last remarkuble exhibition of that kind toward the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with reference to the 5 per cent rate 
case, disclosed beyond question that even as great a tribunal 
as that ylelds to such pressure and influence, and it even 
founded its opinion upon propositions not founded in the statute. 
It is a mistake to leave any body of men discharging a quasi 
judicial duty open to such shameless influence as was exerted 
in the 5 per cent case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator from Iowa if he 
has any doubt about the constitutional right of Congress to 
give to the tribunal he has been describing the right to fix the 
Wages and regulate the hours of employment not only of the 
employees but of the officials of the varlous interstate rail- 
roads? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have very grave doubt about it. 

I must be permitted to express one further thought, lest it 
may be said that I tolerate the disorder which sometimes attends 
the strike. 

When men quit work in a body, they ought to recognize that 
every employer has the right to fill their places and proceed with 
his business, whatever it may be, in peace and quiet. Just as I 
believe that until we can substitute something fair and efficient 
for the strike that men have an inalienable right to strike in 
union, so I believe that the employer has the right to hire others 
for the work he is pursuing, without the least interference on 
the part of those who have abandoned the employment. This 
applies with increased emphasis to the functions of the Govern- 
ment, such as the transmission of mails and the like, 

Passing from the subject of compulsory arbitration, I turn 
my attention for a moment to other legislation within the au- 
thority of Congress, which might have a tendency to prevent 
union strikes. 

Undoubtedly Congress could prescribe maximum hours of work 
upon railways engaged in interstate commerce. It is clear, 
however, that if this were done there would still be wide oppor- 
tunity for disputes between employers and employees. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is now discussing the question 
somewhat, and I wish to ask him if he doubts that Congress 
would have the constitutional right to fix the compensation as 
well as the hours? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am coming to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Unquestionably Congress has authority to 
prescribe both minimum and maximum wages to be paid by such 
railway companies. It is true that regulation of this character 
might sometimes be overthrown in the courts if challenged as 
unreasonable or arbitrary, because there is no well-established 
standard for compensation in the various occupations of life. 

Now, I answer the former question of the Senator from 
Nebraska. It is to be doubted whether Congress could confer 
upon a commission or tribunal of any kind the power to fix 
wages, for the reason just given. It would be found well-nigh 
impossible to give to a commission or tribunal a rule of suffi- 
cient certainty to bring the delegation of the power within the 
accepted principles of the law. s 

Our civilization has so far advanced that we have definite 
ideas with respect to hours of labor. We have already legis- 
lated upon the subject, but the maximum time of continuous 
service is so great that the regulation is of little value. 
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I have no doubt that Congress will speedily turn its attention 
to the matter and that a provision better adapted to secure 
safety in railway operation and the well-being of railway oper- 
atives will be enacted. It may be that it would bo wise to es- 
tablish minimum wages, but when the variety of employment 
and the difference in ability and skill required to perform the 
several tasks of railway operation are considered, the immense 
difficulty of the undertaking is at once apparent. When we 
advance toward the establishment of maximum compensation 
these difficulties are infinitely multiplied, and I look upon 
any attempt to restrict the freedom of contract in this respect— 
that is, maximum compensation—as doomed to complete and 
immediate failure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? A 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think there is any greater 
constitutional authority conferred upon such a tribunal as he 
has been describing to fix, not necessarily the maximum aud 
minimum, but the absolute compensation of various kinds of 
employees than there is conferred upon the same tribunal the 
right to fix a rate that shall be charged, of which the salaries 
of artes employees and officials must be one of the component 


par 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a little difference in the constitu- 
tional authority. From time immemorial the standard which 
is applied to test the validity of a rate imposed by a common 
carrier has been known theoretically at least. When we created 
the Interstate Commerce Commission we gave to that commis- 
sion the standard which had been for centuries the law with 
regard to the transportation of persons and property by com- 
mon carriers, and the courts have held that that is a sufficiently 
definite standard to warrant the delegation of power which 
the interstate-commerce law involves. 

Now, mark you, I am not speaking of Congress; but when 
Congress would attempt to delegate the power to fix wages, 
what is the standard, what is the rule? What is to determine 
whether a man ought to be paid $2 a day or $5 a day or $10 a 
day? Ido not know of any standard at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the phrase “a fair and reasonable 
wage” be any more definite or less definite than “ unfair com- 
petition” or “a reasonable rate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it would be very much less definite. 
Both unfair competition and reasonable rates for the carriage 
of persons or property have become fairly well established. But 
it is not necessary for me to argue the matter. If the power 
exists, it is to be exercised through regulation and is not in- 
volved in the subject I am discussing. You can not compel a 
man to work for any wage that the commission may fix. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede the point the Senator has made. It 
was not the object of my question to contest that, but I was 
wondering if the board or tribunal, or whatever it is the Senator 
has been describing, has the authority to fix a rate and n part 
of that rate is made up of the salaries that the president of a 
road draws and the brakemen draw, that being a part of the 
rate that it is considered they have the constitutional right 
to fix, and we have the constitutional right to provide, if we 
define it as we did in the power to fix the rate, that the salaries 
of all the employees and officials should be reasonable, that 
being a part of the rate, why could they not fix those rates; and 
when they were fixed would they not partake much of the 
same as a governmental position, and a strike would- probably 
be make own in regard to it if they controlled the entire situa- 
tion 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Nebraska will reflect, 
he will, I think, agree with me that there are two senses in 
which the power to fix wages may be delegated; that is, there 
are two standards or tests that will be applied to deterinine the 
validity of any such legislation. But what I have said is that 
1 do not believe we could delegate to a commission the authority 
to fix a wage and prosecute a man who refused to work for it or 
prosecute a railway company if it refused to pay it. But we can 
create a commission or a tribunal, a court, that will have juris- 
diction to determine all disputes between railway companies 
and employees, and I think all things that pertain to the man- 
agement and conduct of the railways, and provide that the right 
to strike in concert shall be suspended until that award or that 
report is made. I have connected those two things together, 
and, as the Senator from Nebraska will observe 
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Mr. NORRIS. The Senator makes one mistake in his last 
statement in regard to any such tribunal having power to fix 
the salary of an official when he says that we could not compel 
anybody to work for it and we could not compel the railroad 
companies to pay it. We bear a different relation, as 1 under- 
stand it, under the Constitution to the railroad company than 
we do to the employee. We can regulate them to a greater 
extent than we can the man who is working. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think pessibly I have misapprehended the 
view of the Senator from Nebraska. I supposed that he was 
addressing his question to me with reference to something that 
could be done to avert a strike. That is the subject I am 
discussing. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the object of my inquiry, and I was 
secking infurmation only. I am not asking my question in any 
critical sense. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know it, and I do not 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me if we did what I have sug- 
gested we would practically place all these positions on the 
same basis as Government positions, so far as men working for 
the Government are concerned. We could not prohibit the man, 
neither would I want to prohibit the man, from quitting if he 
wanted to quit at any time, but I do not believe the Senator 
doubts that if Congress desired it could pass a law which would 
provide, for instance, that any of these interstate railrouds 
should not pay a salary to the president nor to a conductor 
above a certain amount mentioned—that an official should get a 
certain salary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not prepared to assert that. I am 
very sure that if they pay exorbitant salaries Congress has 
power to declare that they shall not be retlected in the charge 
for service. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a part of the rate. Nobody contests that, 
whether it is a brakeman's salary or the president's salary. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. The Senator from Nebraska is talking about 
the system of regulating railways. I am talking about indus- 
trial disputes which arise between employers and empluyees. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think if such a system 
were enacted as a law the danger of strikes would at once dis- 
appear? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no; I think that the railway men have 
much more concern about what they themselves get than what 
the president of the company gets. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I am including what the railroad men get 
as well as the president. I am only putting them together be- 
cause they are both employees of the road. If we can control 
one we can control the other. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I think it would have some effect in compos- 
ing the situation, but that has nothing to do with disputes which 
arise between railway employees: nd their employers, and my 
remarks were limited entirely to controversies of that sort. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has indicated in his remarks 
the grave difficulty in securing a board in which the public 
itself would have confidence and in which the railway officials 
would have confidence as well as the labor unions. The Senator 
has also indicated that several bills are now before the comunit- 
tee. So far the Senator has discussed only two parties to this 
controversy, the railway companies and the employees. There 
is a third party, the public, which is vitally interested in the 
wages paid to employees and also vitally interested in the 
charges that are made for carriage of passengers and freight. 
The Senator will recall that some years ago we had an arbitra- 
tion of the coal strike. That matter was settled and it was 
settled in an increase of wages. I am not saying that the wages 
should not have been increased, but Immediately 75 cents more 
a ton for coal was loaded upon the public. 

1 am not prepared to say that that was just. I simply sug- 
gest it as indicating that the public are deeply Interested, and 
any board, it seems to me, if we are to have confidence in it, 
should represent the public interest as well as the interest of the 
contestants. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota is wholly right. The public is really the principal party 
in interest; and any adjustment that a governmental tribunal 
may make with regard to the relations of employers and em- 
ployees must and ought to take into consideration the paramount 
right of the public, for in the end the increase in the expenses 
of the operation of railways will be reflected in the charges 
which the railway companies make for the service they render; 
and it would be in the Jast degree unjust and intolerable for 


the railway operatives to receive more than fair compensation 
and then allow the railway companies to pass that burden to 
those who must ultimately “ pay the freight.” These men have 
as deep an interest in the controversy as any others who may 
be involved in it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And therefore the Senator would agree 
that under any system of arbitration the interest of the people 
generally ought to be subserved in the appointment of some one 
who would look after their interests? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not reuched a settled conclusion with 
regard to the best way of creating a tribunal of that sort; but, 
to say the very least, it ought to be composed of men, all of 
whom are disinterested, who are public servants in just the 
sense that the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
are public servants. It ought to be composed of members, I 
think, appointed by the President of the United States and con- 
finned by the Senute. so that there will be some certainty that 
the tribunal will not only be qualitied for the task that it under- 
takes, but that it will also command the respect and confidence 
of all the peopie. 


APPENDIX, 
Exaipit V. 

WISCONSIN ARBITRATION Law, AS AMENDED 1897. 
; CHAPTER 364. 


An act to provide for a State board of arbitration and conciliation 
ra the settlement of differences between employers and their em- 
ployees 
The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 

assembly, do enact as follews: 

Section 1. The governor of the State shall within 60 days after 
the passage and publication of this act appoint three competent persons 
in the manner hereinafter provided to serve as a State rd of arbi- 
tration and conciliation. ne of such board shall be an employer, or 
selected from some association representing employers of labor; one 
shall be selected from some labor organization and not an employer 
of labor; and the third shall be appointed upon the recommendation 
of the other two: Prorided, howerer, That if the two appointed by the 
governor as herein provided do not agree upon the third member of 
such board at the expiration of 30 days, the governor shall appoint 
such third member. be members of said board shall bold office for 
the term of two qan and until their successors are appointed, If a 
vacancy occurs at any time the governor shall appoint a member of 
such board to serve out the unexpired term, and he may remove any 
member of suid board. Each member of such board shall before enter- 
ing upon the duties of his office be sworn to support the Constitution 
of the United States. the constitution of the State of Wisconsin, and 
to faithfully discharge the duties of his office. Said board shall at once 
organize by the choice of one of their number as chairman and another 
as . Ali requests acu communications intended for said board 
may be addressed to the guvernor at Madison, who shall at once refer 
the same to the said board for their action. 

_ Sec. 2. Said board shal! as soon as ble after its organization 

establish such rules of procedure as shall be approved by the governor 

and attorney general, 

Sec. 3. ver any coutroversy or difference not the subject of 
litigation in the courts of this State exists n an employer, 
whether an individual, copartnership or corporation, and bis emp oyar, 
if at the time he employs not less than 25 persons in the same genera 
line of business In an 5 village, or town of this State, said board 
may, without any application therefor, and upon e as berein- 
after provided., and 1s soon as practicable thereafter, shall visit the 
locality of the dispute and make careful Inquiry into the cause thereof, 
hear all persons Interested therein who may come before them, ad 
the respective parties what, if anything, should be done or submitted 
to by either or both to adjust said dispute, and make a written de- 
cision thereof. This decision shall at once be made public, shall be 

ublished In two or more newspapers published In the locality of such 
ispute, shall be recorded upon proper books of record to be nent by 
the secretary of said beard, and a sucinct statement thereof published 
in the annual report hereinafter provided for, and said board shall 
cause a copy of such decision to be filed with the clerk of the city, 
village, or town where said business is carried on. 


majoitty of his pag of fae in the department of the business in which 
the controversy or di 


sald board: Prorided, howerer, That sald board shall render its de- 
cision within 30 days after the date of tiling such application. As 
soon as muy be after the receipt of said application the secretary of said 
board shall cuuse public notice te be given of the time and place for 
the hearing thereof; but public notice need not be given when both 
rties to the controversy join in the 8 and request in writ- 
ng that no public notice given. en notice has been given as 
aforesaid the rd may Ip its discretion appoint two expert assistants 
to the board. one to be numinated by each of the parties to the con- 
troversy: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prevent the board from appointing such other additional expert as- 
sistants us ag’ may deem necessary, Such expert assistants shall be 
sworn to the faithful discharge of their duty, such oath to be admin- 
istered by any member of the board. Should the petitioner, or petition- 
ers, fail to perform the promise and agreement made in sald applica- 
tion, the board shall proceed no further thereupon without the written 
consent of the adverse rty. The board shal have power to subpe@na 
as witnesses any operative In the departments of business affected by 
tne matter in controversy, and any person who keeps the records of 
wages earned in such departments, and to examine them under oath, 
and to require the production of books containing the record of wages 
d. 8 may be signed and oaths administered by any mem- 
r of the hoa 


Sec. 5. The decision of the board herein provided for shall be open ` 


to public inspection, shall be published in a biennial report to be made 
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to the governor of the State with such recommendations as the board 
may deem proper, and shall be printed and distributed according to 
the ee governing the printing and distribution of other State 
reports. 

Sec. 6. Said decision shall be binding upon the parties who join in 
said application for six months, or until either party has given the 
other notice in writing of his intention not to be bound by such de. 
cision from and after the expiration of 60 days from the date of sald 
notice. Said notice may be given by serving the same upon the em- 
ployers or his representative, and by serving the same upon the em- 
piorece by posting the same in three conspicuous places the shop, 

ctory, yard, or upon the premises where they wor 

Sec. 7. The parties to any controversy or difference as described in 
section 3 of this act may submit the matters in dispute in writing to a 
local board of arbitration and conciliation; said board may either be 
mutually agreed upon or the employer may designate one of such arbi- 
trators, the employers or their duly authorized agent another, and the 
two arbitrators so designated may choose a third, who shall be chair- 
man of such local board; such board shall in to the matters 
referred to it have and exercise all the powers which the State board 
migkt have and exercise, and its decision shall have such binding effect 
as ‘nay be a upon by the parties to the controversy in tbe writ- 
ten submission. The jurisdiction of such local bcard shall be exclusive 
in respect to the matters submitted to it, but it may ask and receive 
the advice and assistance of the State board. Such local board shall 
render its decision in writing within 10 days after the close of any 
hearing held by it, and shall file a copy thereof with the secretary of 
the State board. Each of such local arbitrators shall be entitled to 
receive from the treasurer of the city, village, or town in which the 
concroversy or difference that is the subject e? arbitration exists, if 
such ment is 9 in writing by the mayor of such city, the 
board of trustees of such village or the town board of such town the 
sum of $3 for each day of actual service not exceeding 10 days for any 
one arbitration. 

Sec. 8. Whenever it is made to appear to the mayor of a city, the 
village board of a 3 or the town board of a town, that a strike 
or a lockout such as is described in section 9 of this act is serionsly 
threatened or actually occurs, the mayor of such city, or the village 
board of such village. or the town board of such town, shall at once 
notify the State board of such facts, together with such information 
as may be available. 

Sec. 9, Whenever it shall come to the knowledge of the State board 
by notice as herein previded, or otherwise, that a strike or lockout is 
seriously threatened, or has actually occurred, which threats to or 
does involve the business interests of any city, village, or town of this 
State, it shall be the duty of the State board to investigate the same 
as soon as may be and endeavor by mediation to effect an amicable 
settlement between the 2 and employees, and to endeavor to 
persuade them, provided a strike or lockout has not actually occurred 
or is not then continuing, to submit the matters in ute to a locai 
board of arbitration and conciliation as herein prov: for, or to the 
State board. Said State board may, if it deems it advisable, investi- 

te the cause or causes of such controversy, ascertain which party 
hereto is mainly responsible or blameworth for the existence or con- 
tinuauce of the same and may make and publish a report finding such 
cause or causes and assigning such responsibility or blame. 

Sec.. 10. Witnesses subpenaed by the State board shall be allowed 
for their attendance and travel the same fees as are allowed to wit- 
nesses 1p the circuit courts of this State. Each witness shall certify 
in writing the amount of his travel and attendance, and the amount 
due him upon approval by the board shall d out of the State 
treasury. 

Suc. 11. The members of the State board shall receive the actual 
and necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance of their 
duties under this act, and the further sum of $5 a day each for the 
number of days actually and necessarily spent by them, the same to be 
palid out of the State treasury. ; 

Suc. 12. This act shall take effect and be In force from and after its 
passage and publication. 

Approved April 17, 1897. 


ARBITRATION LAWS. 


State boards of mediation and arbitration were established in New 
York and Massachusetts in 1886 those States being the first to try 
official mediation and arbitration as a means of adjusting disputes be- 
tween „ and employees. Since then similar boards have been 
establish n California, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana. Minnesota, 
Montana, New Jersey, and Ohio. An act of the lature of the 
State of Michigan, approved July 3, 1889, autborized the governor of 
that State to appoint a State board of mediation and arbitration, but 
the law is inoperative because the governor has failed to exercise such 
authority. The constitution of Utah, which was admitted to the Union 
as a sovereign State on 1 1896, directs the legislature to 8 5 
vide by law for a board cf labor, conciliation, and arbitration. e 
law creating the bureau of labor statistics of the State of Colorado 
pronior that when differences arise between employer and employees, 

reatening to result or resulting in a strike or lockout, it shall be the 
duty of the commissioner to mediate between the rties to the con- 
troversy, if either party request his intervention. imilar powers are 
conferred upon the commissioners of labor statistics of the States of 
Missouri and Nebraska, ard they are also authorized, under certain 
circumstances, to form local boards of arbitration. The laws of lowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, and Pennsylvania simply authorize the courts to 
appoint tribunals of voluntary arbitration when the parties to labor 

utes petition for or consent to their appointment; the jurisdiction 
of such tribunals being limited to the county or portion of the State 
in which the dispute may arlse. The parties to such controversies have 
seldom, if ever, availed themselves of the provisions of such laws, in 
Amtes in which there are no regularly constituted boards of arbitration. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1902. 
An act to establish an industrial court for the administration of indus- 
trial justice between corporations and their employees. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatires in general 
court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL COURT ESTABLISHED. 

Section 1. A court to be called the industrial court is hereby estab- 
lished to administer industrial justice between corporations doing busi- 
ness in the Commonwealth, whether foreign or domestic corporations, 
sae pee employees, whether resident or nonresident in the Common- 
wealth, 


The industrial court shall be composed of a chief justice, whose salary 
shall be dollars per year, and two associate judges whose salar 
shall be dollars per, ear each; all of whom shall be ap ointed, 
and any vacancies filled, in the manner provided by the constitutivn. 

The industrial court shall be a court of record, and shall cause to be 
made a seal, and to be sealed therewith all orders, processes, and papers 
made by or proceeding from the court and requiring a seal. All notices, 
orders, and processes of said court may run into any county end be 
returnable as the court may direct. Citations, orders of notice, and all 
other processes issuing from the court shall bear test of the chief Jus- 
tice and be under the seal of the court and signed by the clerk. 

The industrial court may appoint a clerk, a stenographer, and such 
other assistants, and upon such salaries, as may be approved by the 
governor and council, 

The industrial court shall hold its sittings in Boston, but may adjourn 
from time to time to such other places as the pat service may re- 

uire. In the county of Suffolk the board of aldermen of the city of 
oston, and in other counties the county commissioners, shall provide 
suitable rooms for the sittings of the court, and shall provide all neces- 
muy booky and such printed blanks and stationery as may be ordered by 

e court, 

Upon the request of the industrial court, or of any justice thereof, the 
sherif of any county shall assign one or more deputies to attend the 
sittings of the court in that county, - 


INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS. 


Sec. 2. A corporation and 10 or more of its employees may enter into 
an industrial agreement under this act for a term not less than six 
months, nor more than 2 years, fixing wages and other terms of em- 

loyment not contrary to law, which industrial agreement may be filed 
n the principal office of the industrial court at Boston at any time 
after execution ; and, if it be re te by the Industria! court, it shall 
be recorded and indexed in a book kept by the clerk for that purpose. 

No party to an industriai a ment which has been epproved by the 
industrial court sha:l, while agreement remains in force, petition 
the industrial court under the other sections of this act, with respect 
to the opne arty or parties. 

If the indus agreement be signed by a corporation, and by three- 
quarters at least of its employces in the Commonwealth, and be ap- 
proved by the industrial court, no su uent petition by the employees 
under the other sections of this act 1 be entertained or decided by 
the industrial court so long as the ent remains in force and is 
signed by said number of employees. o or more agreements between 
the same corporation and its employees may be filed and approved, and 
the total number of ap aga who are parties to all the a ments 
shall be counted in deciding whether or not three-quarters of the em- 
ployees have signed the agreement; but no individual shall be counted 
more than once. 

The industrial court may approve or disapprove an industrial agree- 
ment, and may suggest such changes and alterations therein as it deems 


proper. 

Hefore approving an industrial agreement the industrial court shall 
Investigate the facts, and may enter and view the premises of the 
corporation in question and interrogate any of the officers, agents, or 
pee ees of sald corporation. 

n determining whether or not the wages and hours stated in the 
industrial a ment are fair, reasonable, and proper, the industrial 
court shall controlled by the tests, matters, and considerations pre- 
scribed in section 5 of this act. 

Disputes and controversies relating to the meaning or construction of 
the industrial agreement for the future action or conduct of the parties 
shall be heard and finally decided by the industrial court in such 
manner as it may determine by rules and regulations approved by the 
supreme judicial court or a justice thereof. 

putes and coatroversies arising out of the t action or conduct 
of the parties under an industria: a; ment s be heard and decided 
by the superior court, with a right of appeal to the supreme judicial 
court for the Commonwealth. 


JURISDICTION AND POWERS. 


Sec. 3. The industrial court shall have jurisdiction throughout the 
Commonwealth. and, when an industrial dispute exists between a corpo- 
ration and 10 or more of its employees whose sole or principal work is 
hand labor and who are enpa in the same kind or class or grade of 
work, the industrial court shall have the power 

First. To decide what shall be the minimum wage for the work per- 
formed by the empioyees before the court. and to enjoin the corporation 
before the court irom paying a lower wage to any of its employees doing 
work of the same kind, quantity, and quality as the work performed by 
the employees before the court for a reasonable time in the future not 
exceeding two years; 

Second. To decide what shall be the maximum workday for the em- 
ployees before the court, and to enjoin the corporation before the 
court from rears longer workday from any of its employees doing 
work of the same kind, quantity, and quality as the work performed by 
the employees before the court for a reasonable time in the future not 
exceeding two years, except in cases where the legislature has fixed a 
maximum work time ; 

Third. To recommend the adoption by the parties before the court of 
other matters pertaining to empioyment, such as the services of union 
or nonunion workers, the time of 8 and ending work, the time 
and mode of payment, and the like, except where the legislature has 
regulated the matter. 


OTHER POWERS OF INDUSTRIAL COURT. 


Sec. 4. The industrial court shall also have the power— 

First. To make general rules and forms for procedure from time to 
time, to take effect upon the approval of the supreme judicial! court or 
a justice thereof. 

Second. To issue citations, subponas, orders of notice, and all other 
processes necessary for carrying Into effect the provisions of this act. 

Third. To hear the parties to the dispute; to compel the attendance 
of witnesses; to issue commissions for taking testimony; to order the 

roduction of books, papers, and documents relevant to the questions 
Before the court; to administer oaths and affirmations, 

Fourth. To cause its decisfons and recommendations, together with its 
reasons therefor, to be published in one or more newspapers having a 
general circulation in the vicinity of the dispute. 

Fifth. To grant rehearings and bills of review; and in general the 
industrial court may do any and every thing or matter necessary to 
give full effect to the terms and provisions of this act, in accordance 
with the law and practice of superior courts of record, unless otherwise 
provided by this act. 


CONGRESSIONAL- RECORD—SENATE. 


: TESTS OF FAIR WAGES AND FAIR HOURS. ‘ 

Sec. 5. In determining the minimum wage the industrial court shall, 

as far as practicable, regard the capital and labor employed in the 
corporate business as a partnership, in which each rtner shall be 
entitled to share in the Joint product in proportion to the industrial 
value contributed by that partner toward the whole value of the product, 
and shall endeavor to preserve the American standard of living, and to 
secure to labor its fair participation in the increasing productivity of 
1 rendered possible by the advance of science and invention and 
machinery. 
Tho industrial court may also consider the past and praene business 
and future prospects for business of the corporation in question ; the 
existence or nonexistence of foreign competition; the increasing or 
decreasing purchasing power of the dollar; the cost of living in the 
locality according to the American standard of living, and any other 
matters tending to show what wages are fair, just, and reasonable. 
In determining the maximum workday the industrial court shall take 
into consideration the effect upon the health, welfare, or safety of the 
3 caused by working under the conditions of employment fur- 

. by 


to the supreme judicial court for the Commonwealth in accordance with 
the lew and pre — ta ar 0 = h 
e corporation ound guilty, the superior court shall impose a 
fine of not more than $100, if it be the first conviction under this act; 
of not less than $50 nor more than $500, if it be the second conviction 
under this act; of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, if it be 
the third or subsequent conviction under this act; and if there be 
repeated or serious or willful violations of the decisions of the industrial 
court, the superior court may appoint a receiver to take charge of the 
business, or ar prohibit the 5 from doing business in the 
Commonwealth for a reasonable time not exceeding one year, and for 
disregarding the orders, judgments, or decrees of the superior court, the 
superior court may commit the guilty person for contempt, and may 
impose appropriate fines upon the corporation. 
i an industrial agreement be violated by the corporate employer and 
by a majority of the ampio ees, parties thereto, the industrial court, 
ter a hearing thereon, is hereby authorized to cancel the industrial. 
greement and to declare that if shall not be binding any longer upon 
any partys but such action and cancellation by order of the industrial 
court shall not affect the rights, remedies, or liabilities of any person 
for breaches of the industrial agreement which occurred before such 
sce or 9 
an industrial agreement be violated by any party or parties thereto, 
the opposite party or parties, if damaged thereb z may apply to the 
industrial court to be discharged from further lability to the party 
or parties alleged to have committed the breach of the industrial agree- 
ment, and after a hearing on this matter the industrial court is hereby 
authorized to discharge or relieve the innocent parties from further lia- 
bility to the guilty parties ; but such action of the industrial court shall 
not affect the rights, remedies, or Nabilities of the parties for breaches 
of the industrial agreement which occurred before the parties are dis- 
charged or relieved of further liability by order of the Industrial court. 
In all other matters over which the industrial court is 8 
tion by this act the industrial court may enforce its orders or decisions 
in the same mauner as decrees are enforced in equity in the superior 
court; but no court shall have power to enforce the recommendations of 
the industrial court, nor to bunfsh any person or corporation for refusing 
or neglecting to adopt said recommendations. 


APPEALS. 


Sec.9. No appeal from or review of the decisions of the industrial 
court relating to questions of the reasonableness of the wages or hours 
fixed by the court sball be allowed, and the decisions of the industrial 
court upon these questions of fact shall be final and conclusive in all 
other courts 

Questions of law arising in the !ndustrial court may be taken to the 
supreme judicial court for the Commonwealth in the manner provided 
by law for suits in equity in the superior court. 


CONTRACTS, 


Sec. 10. No contract made in good falth and binding on both sides 
before the passage of this act shall be subject to the terms or provisions 
of this act, but alı contracts made after the passage of this act shall be 
subject to its terms and provisions. 

All contracts made for the 8 of evading, defeating, or im- 
pairing the jurisdiction, powers, or duties of the Industrial court, or for 
waiving or relinquishing the benefit of this act, shall be null and void, 
and shall be disregarded by the industrial court. 


COSTS. 


Sec. 11. Costs in the industrial court shall be allowed in the discretion 
of the industrial court and shall be taxed as in the superior court 
sitting in equity; but the taxable costs shall not exceed $100 for either 
side, and no employee shall be liable to pay, nor entitied to receive, more 
than $10 as costs. 

If the petition be brought by the governor of the Commonwealth, or 
ae 5 of a city, or by the selectmen of a town, no costs shall be 
allowed, 


n the corporation in question, and any other matters tending to 
aaow how many hours of labor are best adapted to the existing con- 
ons, 


PROHIBITED POWERS. 


Sec. 0. The Industrial court shall not have the power to compel em- 
ployees to work, nor to punish them for refusing to work for any cause, 
or for working for any person or corporation, or at such wages or hours 
as they prefer, nor to issue injunctions against workmen. 

The industrial court shall not have the power to compel corporations 
or capitalists or individuals to carry on business or works of any kind, 
nor to punish them for refusing to do so for any cause, or for em- 
pioyin such workers as are willing to work for them, nor to issue 
njunctions against them, except as provided in section 3 of this act. 


THE PETITION. 


Sec. 7. The proceedings shall be instituted by petition addressed to 
the industrial court, and shall be filed in the principal office of the 
industrial court at Boston within three months after a strike or lockout 
arises, or other industrial disturbance or dispute occurs, 

The petition shall be brought by or on behalf of— 

First. Ten or more employees of the same corporation whose sole or 
principal work is hand labor, and 10 of whom at least are engaged in 
the sume kind or class or grade of work: or by 

Second. The corporate employer, acting through its president or 
board of directors: or by 

Third. The governor of the Commonwealth or the mayor of the city 
or the selectmen of the town in which the industrial dispute exists. 

If the aggrieved employees are members of any labor union or associa- 
tion duly organized under the laws of the Commonwealth, the names 
of such employees need not be disclosed in the petition, nor until the 
hearing of the dispute, if the president or secretary of such labor union 
or association certifies under oatn that 10 or more members of such 
labor union or association have authorized him in writing to act on 
their behalf, in which case the president or secretary may sign the peti- 
tion on their behalf, stating his official character and the number of 
employees that he represents, and the kind or class or grade of work 
8 by each employee, and such certificate shall be filed with the 
P on. 

The jurisdiction of the industrial court shall not be ousted or defeated 
by the discharge or lockout of the empoy ee after the industrial dispute 
ar.ses, if the petition he brought within four weeks after the discharge 
or lockout occurs, 

The petition shall state the names and post-office addresses of all the 
parties, so far as known, and shall state the cause or causes of the dis- 

ute, and the kind of work performed by each employee, and other mat- 
3 accordance with the rules and forms adopted by the industrial 
court. 

As soon as may be after the filing of said petition the clerk of the 
industrial court shall give notice in writing to all the parties by mail 
or 7 publication in a newspaper, appointing a time and place for a 
hearing before the industrial court, and the clerk's certificate that he 
has given notice by mail or by publication, as directed by the court, 
shall be filed In the case before the hearing, and shall be conclusive proof 
of the facts stated therein. 

In addition to notice by mail or by publication, the petitioners shali 
cause a citation from the court to be served upon each respondent named 
in the petition oy. an officer qualified by law to serve legal process three 
py oP least before the day set for the hearing. 

en the petition is brought by the governor or other public officer 
named above the citation need not be served upon more than 10 of the 
employees, and shall be served upon the president, secretary, or other 
officer of each corporate employer named In the petition. 

No petition, however, shall be dismissed on account of insuffic'ent or 
defective notice or service, but may be continued, and further notice or 
service made as directed by the ladustrial court. 

the respondents accept service or notice, or a ped at the hearing. 
or enter an appearance in the proceeding this shall be sufficient, if the 
clerk has given notice by mail or by publication as above directed, and 
no citation need be served 810 sald respondents. 

New parties, either as petitioners or as respondents, may be joined or 
added to the petition at any time before the final hearing. 

The industrial court is hereby authorized in its discretion to decline 
to hear or to decide and to continue or dismiss A ponon brought by 
employees, If satisfied that the petitioners, or any of them, within three 
months before the filing of the petition, or during the pendency of the 
petition. have, first, taken part a strike; or, second, committed acts 
of violence; or, third, broken an industrial agreement then in force 
between the parties. 


METHODS OF ENFORCING THE ACT. 


Sec. 8. The superior court is hereby given jurisdiction and power to 
oy. corpora Gyna charged with violating the decisions or the injunctions 
of the industrial court by paying less than the minimum wage, or by 
requiring work for a longer time than the maximum workday, established 
by the industrial court, 

The narpa shall Le made by indictment found, or by information in 
the name of the attorney general, or by complaint filed in the superior 
court within and for the county in which the offense is committed, or 
in which the corporation does business, within three months after the 

ed offense is committed. 

The accused corporation shall be entitled to a trial by jury in the 
superior court, and to take au appeal or exceptions on questions of law 


WITNESSES AND EXPERTS. 


Sec. 12. Witnesses before the Industrial court shall be summoned in 
the same way and shall be entitied to the same fees, and shall be sub- 
ject to the same liabilities and penalties, and in all other respects shall 
pian upon the same footing as witnesses before the superior court in 
civil cases, 

No witness shall be execused from testifying or from producing books, 
papers, or documents in his custody, possession, or control upon the 

ound that his testimony or the contents of said books, papers, or 
documents would tend to criminate himself; but any witness who, 
after he has stated said objection to the industrial court, is ordered by 
the industrial court to answer the questions, and does answer sald 
questions, or to produce such books, papers, or documents, and does 
produce them, shal: be free from subsequent prosecution for the crime 
or offense committed by sad witness and evidenced by his testimony or 
by said books, papers, or documents, and this act shall constitute a 
complete and absolute bar and defense to any such prosecution. 

hen the Industrial court considers it advisable it may appoint one 

or more persons skilled in the business or trade involved In the alspute 

pey 8 court as experts to assist the court with their technical 
nowledge. 

The fees of said experts shall be fixed by the industrial court, subject 
to the approvai of the governor and council, and shall be paid by the 
county in which the industrial dispute arises. 

Whoever knowingly swears falsely to any statement required to be 
made under oath by s act shall be guilty of perjury, and liable to the 
statutory penalties for perjury 

LIMITATIONS OF THE ACT. 


Sec. 13. This act shall not apply to charitable or benevolent corpo- 
rations and their em 8 nor to the Commonwealth and its em- 
ployees, nor to the United States and their employees. 

When a receiver, trustee, or other public officer is in charge of the 
business or affairs of a corporation, the terms of this act shall apply to 
such officer and his employees. 

Any person who or corporation which purchases or leases or takes 
possession of the property or business or franchise of a corporation 
with notice of, or with reasonable cause to believe that, an Industrial 
dispute exists betweer sald corporation and its employees, shall be 
subject to the terms and penalties of this act. 

SHORT TITLE, 

Sec. 14. This act may be cited for all purposes as the industrial court 

act of 1902. 
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Toe New ZEALAND INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION ACT OF 
AUGUST s 1894, WITH THE PROVISIOXS OF THE AMENDING ACTS OF 


OCTOBER 18, 1895, Ocrosmn 17, 1896, AND NOVEMBER 5, 1898, Incor- 


PORATED. 

An act to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes by concillation 
and arb:tration. August 31, 1894. (The words “to encourage the 
formation of industrial unions and associations and“ appearing im- 
mediately after the word “act” in the principal act were suppressed 
by the amendment act, 1898.) 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of New Zealand in Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

1. The short tite of this act is “The Industria! conciliation and 
arbitration act, 1894." It shall come into force on the Ist day of 
January. 1895. 

2. In this act, unless the context otherwise requires— 

REN ur ent means an industrial association registered pursuant to 
s act. 

“ Board ” means a board of conciliation for an industrial district con- 
stituted under this act, and includes a special board of conciliation. 

„Court means the court of arbitration constituted under this act. 

Employer“ Includes persons, firms, companies, and corporations 
employing workers. (The principal act uses the word “ workmen,” The 
amendment act, 1895, provides that the word“ workers shall be sub- 
stituted for“ workmen ` throughout the act.) 

„Industrial dispute ” means any dispute arising between one or more 
employers or industrial unions, trade-unions, or associations of em- 
ployers and one or more industria unions, trade-unions, or associations 
of workers in relation to industria) matters as herein defined. 

Industrial matters means all matters or things affecting or relat- 
ing to work done or to be done, or ae eee rights, or duties of 
employers or workers in any industry. and not involving questions which 
are or may be the subject of proceedings for an indictable offense, and. 
without limiting the general nature of the above definition, includes all 
or any matters reiating to 

(a) The wages allowances, or remuneration of any persons employed 
in any industry, or the prices pald or to be paid therein in respect of 
such employment, 

(b e hours of employment, sex, age, qualification, or status of 
workers, and the mode, terms, and conditions of employment. 

(e) The employment oi children or young persons, or of any person 
or persons or class of person“ in any industry, or the dismissal of or re- 
therein’ employ any particular person or persons or class of persons 

erein. 

(@) Any established custom or usage of any industry, either generally 
or Ìn the particular district affected. 

(e) Any claim arising under an industrial agreement. 

Industrial union” means an industrial union registered and in- 
corporated under this act. 

industry means any business, trade, manufacture, undertaking. 
8 or employment of an industrial character, 

“ Officer “ of a trade-union, industrial union, or association of workers 
aes only the president. vice president, secretary, or treasurer of such 


y. 

“Prescribed manner“ means the manner prescribed by regulations 
made pursuant to this act. 

“ Registrar means the registrar of friendly societies. 

“Supreme court office” means the office of the supreme court in the 
district constituted under The supreme court act, 1882," wherein any 
matter arises to which such expression relates; and where there are 
two such offices in any such district, it means that one of such offices 
which is nearest to the place or locality wherein any such matter arises, 

“Trade-union " means any trade-union registered under The trade- 
union act, 1878." 

Words in this act referring to any clerk. person, officer, office, place, 
locality, union, association, or other matter or thing shall be con- 
strued distributively as referring to each clerk, peroni officer, office, 
place, locality, union, association, or matter or thing to whom or to 
which the provision is applicable. 


Part I. 
REGISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL UNIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
(1) Industrial unions. 


3. A society consisting of any number of persons, not being less than 
five (changed from seven in the principal act to five by the amendment 
act, 1895), residing within the colony, lawfully a ted for the 

urpose of protecting or furthering the interests of employees or workers 
fo or in connection with any industry in the colony, and whether 
formed before or after the passing of this act, may be registered as an 
industrial union pursuant te this net on compliance with the following 

rovisions : 
N (1) An maior for registration, stating the name of the pro- 
posed industria! union, shall be made to the registrar, signed by two 
or more officers of the pagel 

(2) Such application shall be accompanied by (a) a list of the mem- 
bers and officers of the 5 (b) two copies of the rules of the 
society ; (e) a copy of a resolution passed by a majority of the members 
present at a general meeting of the society specially called in accord- 
ance with the rules for that purpose only, and desiring registration as 
an industrial union. . 

(3) Such rules shall specify the purposes for which the soclety is 
formed, and shall provide for— 

(a) The appointment of a committee of management, a chairman, 
secretary, ant any other necessary officers, or, if thought fit, of a trustee 
or trustees ; at for supplying any vacancy occurring through any 
cause prescri by the rules, or by death or resignation. 

(b) The powers, duties, and removal of the committee, and of any 
chairman, secretary, or other officer or trustee of the society, and the 
control of the committee by general or special meetings. 

(c) The manner of calling general or special meetings, the quorum 
thereat, and the manner of voting thereat. 

(d) The mode in which industrial agreements and any other instru- 
ments shall be made, and by whom executed on behalf of the society, 
and in what manner the ety shall be represented in any proceedings 
before a board or the court. 

(e The custody and use of the seal, including power to alter or renew 
the same. 

(f) The control of the property of the society, and the investment 
of the funds thereof, and for an annual or other periodical audit of the 
accounts. 
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(g) The Inspection of the books and the names of members of the 
society by every person having an interest in the funds thereof. 

h) A register of members, and the mode in which and the terms on 
which persons shall become or cease to be members, and so that no 
member shall discontinue his membership without ng at least three 
months’ previous written notice to the secretary of Intention so to do, 
nor until such member has paid all fees or other dues payable by bim 
to the union under its rules, and which fees or dues, in so far as they 
are owing for any period of membership subsequent to the registration 
of the society under this aci, may be sued for and recovered in any court 
of competent jurisdiction by any person or authority empowered to do 
so by law or by such rules, . 

(i) The conduct of the business of the society at some convenient 
address, to be specified, and to be called the registered office of the 


society. 

4. ti) ‘The rules may aiso provide for any other matters not con- 
trary to law. and for thei amen-!ment, repeal, or alteration, but so 
that the requisites of subsection 3 of the iast preceding section shail 
7255 be provided for. : 

(2 Cop es of all amendments or alterations of any rules shall, after 
being verified by the secretary or some other officer of the society, be 
sent to the registrar, who shal! record the same, 

(3) A printed copy of the rules of the soviety shall be delivered by 
the society to any person requiring the same on payment of a sum not 
exceeding Is 24 cents]. 

Notwithstanding anything to the contra contained in section 3 
of the principal act, it is hereby enacted ax follows: Where a copartner- 
ship frm is a member of any such society, earb individual partner 
residing in New Zealand shall be deemed an individual member of the 
society, and also of the industrial union when such society is registered 
as a unlon ; any incorporated or registered company may be registered 
as an industrial union of empioyers. (This paragraph was Inserted 
by the amendment act, 1895 ne clause making five the minimum mem- 
bership of an industria union is not reproduced, as the change has 
already been noted.) 

Each industria! union shall be deemed to be in the industrial dis- 
trict wherein its registered office ix situate, and shalt exercise its right 
of 0 at the election ef the hoard of that district accordingly, or 
in any industria! district in whicb such industrial union shall carr. 
on its business, or any branch or part of its business; and for suc 
purpose any such union mas a.so ve registered in any or every of such 
udustriat district or districts. (This paragraph was inserted by the 
amendment acts of 1895 and 1896, the latter amending the former by 
adding the part beginning witb “or in any industrial district,” ete.) 

In the case of any incorporated or registered company, the directors 
shall sufficiently represent the members for the purpose of the appli- 
cation fo register as an industrial union of employers, and the resolu- 
tion prescribed by subsection J of section 3 of the principal act may 
accordingly be a resolution of the directors. (This paragraph was in- 
serted by the amendment act, 1846.) 

5 On being satisfied that the provisioas of section 3 in relation to 
an application for regixtration have been complied with, the registrar 
shall register the society. without fee, as an industria! union pursuant 
to the application, and shall issue a certificate of registry and invor- 
poration, which, uniess proved to have been canceled, shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of the fact of such registration and incorporation and of 
the validity theresf. 

6. Upon receiving such certificate every such Industrial ynion shall 
beconie a body corporate, ov the . name., having perpetual 
succession until dissolved or the registration thereof is canceled as 
hereinafter provided and shall have a common seal. There shall be 
inserted in the register d name of every industrial union the word 
> =e or workers accorimg to whether such union shall be 
a union of employers or workers, as thus: The Bootmakers’ Industrial 
Union of Workers. 

7. Any industrial union may purchase or take on lease, in the name 
of the union or ot trustees for such union, any house or building, and 
any land, and may sell, mortgage, exchange, or let the same, or an 
gh thereof; and no purchaser, assignee, mortgagee, or tenant sha 

bound to Inquire whether the umon or the trustees have authorit 
for such sate, mortgage, exchange, or letting; and the receipt of sue 
trustees shall be a discharge for the money arising therefrom. 

R. Any trade-union registered under The traJe-anion act. 1878," ma 
be registered by the same name (with tbe Insertion of such additio: 
words as aforesaid) under this act by making application to the registrar 
for the purpose; and the registrar shall register such trade-union as an 
industrial union accordingly, and issue a certificate of registration and 
incorporation as hereinbefore provided. 

For the purposes of this act every branch of a trade-union shall be 
considered as d distinct union, sod may be separately registered as an 
industrial union under this act: and the rules for the time being of any 
trade union, with such addition or modification as may be necessary 
to give effect to this act, shall be deemed to be the rules of the indus- 
trial union when registered under this enactment: Provided, That the 
registrar shall not refuse to register a trade-union the rules of which 
contain such addition or modification as aforesaid unless such rules are 
districtly contiary to some express provision of this act. à 

9. No industrial union shall be registered under a name Identical 
with toat by which any other Industrial union. has been registered 
under this act, oi bv wbict any oiher trade-union has been registered 
under “the trade-union act. 1878.“ or so near resembling any such 
name as to be likely to deceive the members or the public, 

10. The effect of registration shail be to render the industrial union, 
and all persons who may be members of any society or trade-union 
regist as an industrial unlon at the time of registration, or who 
after such registration may become members of any society or trade- 
union so registered, subject te the jurisdirtion by this act given to a 
board and the court, respectively, and liable to all the provisions of 
this act, and all such persons sha! be bound by the rules of the indus- 
trial union during the continuance of the membership. 

11. Any industrial union may st any time apply to the registrar in 
the prescribed manner for a cancellation of the registration thereof, 
and the registrar, after giving six weeks’ poblic notice of his. inten- 
tion so to do. may vance! uch registration: but no registration shall 
be canceled during the progress of any conciliation or arbitration affect- 
ing such union until the bourd or iaurt has given its decision or made 
its award. nor in any case unless the registrar shall be satisfied that 
the cancellation is desired by a majority ot the members of the union; 
and no cancellation of any registration shall relieve any industrial 
union, or any member thereo’ from the obligation of any industrial 
agreement or award of the court. 
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(2) Industrial associations. 


12. Any council or other body, however designated, representing any 
number of industrial unions established within the colony may be 


registered as an industrial association pursuant to this act. 

All the provisions of this act hereinbefore contained in sections 3 
to 11, inclusive, shall, mutatis mutandis, extend and apply to an 
industrial association, and shali be read and construed accordingly, 
so far as applicable. 

(%) General. 

13. In the months ot January and July in every year there shall be 
forwarded to the registrar by cvery association a list of the unlons 
constituting such association; and in the same months in every year 
there shall be forwarded to the registrar by every industrial union a 
list of the members of such union. Each such fist shall be 
by the statutory declaration of the president or chairman of each 
such association and union, and such statutory declaration shall 
prima facie evidence of the truth of the matters therein set forth. 

Each such lst shall specify the names of all the officers (including 
trustees) of each such association or union. (This paragraph was 
inserted by the amendment act, 1895.) 

14. Every association or industrial union making default in for- 
warding to the reparas soy list required to be forwarded by the 
last preceding section shal, be guilty of an offense against this act, 

unishable by a ved not exceeding £2 [$9.73] for every week dur- 
ng which such default continues; and every member of the council 
of any such association or committee of any such union who willfully 
permits such default shall be guilty of a similar 1 
ya ng which 


Part II. 
INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS. 


17. The rties to industria: 8 may be (1) trade-unions, 
(2) ind al unions, (3) andus l associations, (4) employers; and 
ref such agreement may provide for any matter or thing affecting any 
industrial matter, or in relation thereto, er for the prevention or scttle- 
ment of an industrial dispute. 

18. Every industrial agreement may be varied, renewed, or canceled 
by any su uent industrial a ment made by and between the 

rties thereto, or any addition: rties, but so that no person shall 

deprived of the benefit of any ndustrial agreement to which he is 
& party by any subsequent industrial agreement to which he is not a 


party. 

is, Every industrial agreement shall be for a term to be specified 
therein. not exceeding three years trom the date of the making thereof, 
and shall commence as follows: This agreement, made in pursuance 
of the industrial conciliation end arbitration act, 1894,’ this — day 
of „between aud then set out the matters agreed upon; 
and the date of the making of such agreement shall be the date when 
such agreement shall be first signed or executed by any party thereto; 
and such date, and the names of all industrial unions. 
AN periak or employers parties to such agreement shall be truly stated 

erein. 

20. A duplicate of every industrial agreement shall be filed in the 
supreme court office within 30 days of the making thereof, and a fee 
of 5s. [$1.22] shall be paid in respect of every agreement so fled. 

21. ery industrial agreement duly made and executed shall be 
binding on the parties thereto and on every person who at any time 
during the term of such agreement is a member of any industrial union, 
trade-union, or association party thereto, and on every employer who 
shall in the prescribed manner signify to the registrar of the supreme 
court where such a ment is fil concurrence therein, and every 
such employer shall entitled to the beneflt thereof and be deemed 


to bea ery thereto. 

22. ( or the purpose of enforcing industrial agreements, whether 
made before or after the coming into operation of this act, the pro- 
visions of the last preceding section hereof [see secs. 75-81] shall, 
mutatis mutandis. apply in like Lanner in all respects as if an Indus- 
trial agreement were an award of the court, and the court shall 
accordingly have full and exclusive jurisdiction to deal therewith. (The 
provisions of this 3 are in substitution of the provisions of 
subsection (1) of sec. 22 and sec, 23 of the principal act, according 
to the amendment act, 1893.) 

(2) Any industrial agreement may fix and determine what shall 
constitute a breach of an a ment within the meaning of this act. 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall deprive any person who may be 

mnified of his right of action for redress or compensation in respect 
of any breach of an a ment. 

25. (Repealed by the amendment act, 1898. See footnote to sec, 22. 

Pant III. 
CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 
(1) Preliminary. 

24. (1) The governor may from time to time divide New Zealand, 
or any portion thereof, into such districts as he shall think fit, to be 
called “industrial districts," and notice of the constitution of every 
such district shali be aves in the Gazette as occasion requires. ; 

(2) If any such district is constituted by reference to or be included 
within the limits or boundaries of any other portion of the colony 
defined or created under any act, then, in case of the alteration of the 
boundaries of such portion of the colony, such alteration shall take 
effect in respect of the district constituted under this section without 
any further proceegiog unless the governor shall otherwise determine. 

25. In and for every industrial district the governor shall appoint 


2. 


n clerk of awards (hereinafter referred to as “the clerk), who shall. 


be attached to the office of the registrar, and shall be subject to the 

control and direction of that officer, and shall in the prescribed man- 

— report to the registrar all proceedings taken or done by or before 
ni. 


trade-unions, - 


The office of clerk mey be heid either separately or in conjunction 
with any other office in the public service, as the governor may deter- 
mine, and he shall be paid such salary or other remuneration as the 


governor thinks ft. 

26, It shall be the duty of the clerk— 

(1) To recelve, register, and deal with all applications within bis dis- 
trict I for reference of any industrial dispute to the board for 
the district or to the court 

(2) To convene the board or court for the purpose of dealing with 
any such dispute. 

is) To keep a register, In which shall be entered the particulars of 
all references and settlements of industrial disputes made to and by 
the board, and of all references and awards made to and by the court. 

(4) To issue all summonses to witnesses to give evidence before the 
board or court, and to issue ail notices and perform all other acts in 
connection with the sittings of the board or court in the prescribed 
manner. 

(5) Generaily to do all such things and to take all such proceedings 

ulred in the performance of his duties by this act or 
manner, or, in the absence of regulations, with the 
directions of the registrar. 

27. Any board and the court, and, being authorized in writing by 
tbe board or court, any member of such board or court, respectively, 
or any officer or suen board or court, without any other warrant than 
this act, at any time between sunrise and sunset 

) May enter upon any manufactory, building, workshop, factory, 
mine, mine workings, ship or vessel, shed, place, or premises of any 
kind whatsoever, wherein or in respect of which any industry is car- 
ried on or any work is being or has been done or commenced, or any 
matter or thing is taking or has taken place, which has been made the 
subject of a reference to such board or court. 

(2) May inspect and view any work, material, machinery, appliances, 
article, matter, or thing whatsoever being in such manufactory, build- 
ing, workshop, factory, mine, mine workings, ship or vessel, shed, place, 
or premises as aforesaid. 

3) May interrogate any person or persons who may be in or upon 
any such manufactory, building, 8 factory, mine, mine work- 
ings, ship or vessel, shed, place, or premises, as aforesaid, in respect 
of or in relation to any matter or thing hereinbefore mentioned. 

And any person who shall hinder or obstruct the board or court, or 
any member or officer thereof, respectively, in the exercise of any 
power conferred by this section, or who shall refuse to the board or 
court, or any member or officer thereof, ively, duly authorized 
as aforesaid, entrance during any such time as aforesaid to any such 
1 workshop, factory, mine, mine workings, ship 
or vessel, „ Place, or premises. or shall re to answer any ques- 
tion put to him as aforesaid, shall for every such offense be liable to 
a ae not exceeding £50 [$243.33]. 

8. e foliowing persons shall be disqualified from belng appointed 
or elected or from hold 


ing office as chairman or as a member of any 
board, or as 


resident or a member of the court, and if so elected or 
appointed be incapable of continuing to be such member, president, 
or chairman: 


3} A bankrupt who has not obtained his final order of discharge: 

2) Any person convicted of any crime for which the punishment is 
death or imprisonment with hard labor for a term of three years or 
upwards; or 

(3) Any person of unsound mind. 

No person whilst holding a seat on one board shall hereafter be 
eligible for nomination or elcction to a seat on any other board, and 
if he is so elected his election shall be void. (This paragraph was in- 
serted by the amendment act, 189t ) 

If any person allows himself to be nominated for election as member 
of more than one, both nominations shall be void. (This para- 
graph was inserted by the amendment act, 1896. 

In the event of any person’s election becoming void under this sec- 
tion, the governor shall fill the vacancy by appointment, in the same 
manner as if the prescribed number of members had not been elected. 
anything in section 36 of the principal act to the contrary notwith- 
standing. (This paragraph was inserted by the amendment act, 1896.) 

This section shall apply both to boards of conciliation and to spe- 
cial boards of conciliators inter se, but shall not otherwise affect the 
opereton of section 41 of the 
ec 


rincipal act, nor shall it in sar a 
t any election held before s act. 


he coming into operation of th 
(This paregreph was inserted by the amendment act, 1896.) 

29. Whenever an industrial dispute shall be referred to a board or 
the court as hereinafter provided, no industrial union or association, 
trade-unlon, or society, whether of employers or workers, and no em- 
ployer who may be a party to the procee lings before the board or court, 
shall, on account of such industrial dispute, do any act or thing in 
the nature of a strike or lockout, or suspend or discontinue employ- 
ment or work in any industry affected by such proceedings, but each 
pany shall continue to employ or be employed, as the case may be, 
until the board or court shall have come to a final decision in accord- 
ance with this act. But nothing hereln shall be deemed to prevent 
any suspension or discontinuance of any industry, or from working 
therein, for any other good cause. 

No industrial dispute shall be referred for settlement to a board by 
an industrial association, industrial union, or de-union, and no 
application shall be made to the court for the enforcement of any 
award, except in pursuance of a resolution passed by a rity of 
the members present at a meing specially summoned by notice being 
posted to each member, stating the nature of the pro 1 to be sub- 
tees — pe mecting. (Th:s paragraph was inserted by the amendment 
act, K 


(2) Boards of conciliation. 


30. In and for every industrial district there shali be established a 
board of conciliation, to have jurisdiction for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes occurring in such district which may be referred to it by 
one or ors of the parties to an industrial dispute or by industrial 
agreemen 

31. The governor may determine the number of persons who (to- 
gether with the chairman) sball compose the board of such district, 
subject, however, to the express provisions of this act, and such number 

l be stated In the notice of the constitution of the district. 

82. With respect to the first and subsequent electlons of boards, the 
following provisions shail haye effect: 

(1) Every board shall consist of such equal number of persons as the 

than six nor less than four 
ndustrial unfons of employers 


governor may determine, being not mo 
persons, who shall be chosen by the 
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and of workers in the industrial district, respectively, such unions voting 


separately and electing an equal number of such me 

(2) The chairman of such board shall be in addition to the number 
of members before mentioned, and be elected as hereinafter provided. 

3) Every board shal! be elected in the following manner: 

a) The derk shall act as returning officer and do the acts and 
things hereinafter mentioned. 

(b) First elections of a board shall be held within 30 days after 
the constitution of the district. and the . J officer shall give 
14 days’ notice in one or more newspapers circulating in the district 
of the day and place of election, which shall be so arranged that the 
industrial unions of employer» shal: vote at one time and the indus- 
trial unions of workers at another time on the day fixed: Provided, 
That the governor may frem time to time extend the period within 
which any elections shal. be held for such time as he thinks fit. 

(c) Persons shall be nominated for election in such manner as the 
rules of the industria! unior may presori; or, If there be no such rule, 
nominations shall be made .n writ 27 by the chairman of the unton, and 
jodged with the returning officer at ‘east three days before the date 
of election. Each nomination shall be accom 
sent of the person nominated ano forms o 
Mer 


nied by the written ron- 
nomination shall be pro- 
the returning office: on apullcation to bim for that purpose. 
hen all the nominations have been received the returning officer 
shall give notice of the names of persons nominated by affixing a list 
Le on the door of his office at t one clear day before the day of 
e on. 

(e]! If it SAAN anotar that no greater number of ms are nomi- 
nated than requi to be elected, the returning officer shall at once 
declare such persons elected. 

If the number of persons so nominated exceeds the number required 
to be elected, then votes shall be taken as hereinafter provided. 

(f) The returning officer shall preside at the election by each division 
of industria! unions entitled to vote, and the vote of each such union 
shall be signified in writing in the prescribed manner, and on bei 
tendered by the chairman of the union, or by some person a at 
8 union tor that r In acvordance with It» rules, the returning 
officer shall record the vote in sueb manner as he thinks fit. 

(g) Each tndustrial union shall have as many votes as there are 
persons to be elected by its division, and the persons having the highest 

te number of votes in such division, not exceeding the number 
to elected, shal be deemed ele ied. 

(h) If ic shall kappen that two or more candidates have an 
number of votes, the returning officer, in order to complete the elect 
shall give such votes to one or more of such candidates as he thinks fit: 
Provided, That any candidate may in any such case agree to withdraw 
from the election. 

(1) As soon as possible after the votes of each division of industrial 
unions have been recorded the returning officer shall ascertain what 
posas have been electeu as berore provided. and shall state the result 
n writing, and forthwith post the same in some public place at the 
pine of election. 

(J) In case of any dispute touching the sufficiency of the nomina- 
tion, the mode of election, or the result thereof, or any matter inct- 
— — arising in or tv respect of such election, the same be 
decided by the returning officer, whose decision shal! be final. 

(k) In case nag eiection_is not vompleted for any cause on the day 
appointed, the returning officer may adjourn the election, or the com- 
pletion thereof, to the next oi any subsequent day, and may then 
ceed with the election. 

(1) The whole of the voting papers shall be securely kept by the 
returning officer during the election, and thereafter shalt be put lu a 

cket and kept tor one month, when he shall cause the whole of them 
e ve effectually destroyed. 

(m) Neither the returning officer nor any n Papang by bim 
shall (except in discharge of his duty) disclose for whom any vote 
has been given or tendered, either before or after the election is com- 
pleted, or retain possession of or exhibit any voting paper used at the 
election, or give any information to any person as to all or any of the 
matters herein mentioned; and if any person shall commit a breach of 
this provision, he shall be liable to a rears not exceeding £20 | $97.53}. 

But nothing herein contained shall be deemed to forbid the disclosure 
of any tact or the doing of any act hereby probibited if the same be 
required in obedience to the process of any court of law. 

(4) The clerk shail, after the completion of the election, appoint a 
day for the first meeting of the members elected, and shal! give at least 
three days’ notice in writing to each member. At such meeting the 
members shall elect some Impartial person, not being one of their 
number and willing to act, to be chairman of the board. = 

83. As soon as may be after the ection of the chairman the clerk 
shall transmit to the governor a iist of the names of the respective 
persons elected as members and as chairman of the board. and the 
governor shall cause notice thercof to be published in the Gazette, and 
the date on which such notice is so published shall be deemed to be 
the date of election, and such notice shall be final and conclusive for 
all purposes, 

34. The members of the board and the chairman shall hold office 
for the perioc of three years from the date of the publication of such 
notice in the Gazette, and until their successors are elected. 

35. On the expiration of every third vear after the first election of 
members of a board or a chairman thereof a new election shall be 
held, on such day as the goverror may appoint, and new members 
and a chairman shall be elected in the manner hereinbefore provided 
in re t of ärst elections. Any retiring member or chairman shall be 
eligible for reelection, and all proceedings in and about such new election 
may be had and taken accordingly. 

36. If the chairman or any member of a board shall die, resign, or 
be disqualified or 8 to at, his office shall be vacant, and the 
vacancy shall be supplied in the same manner as the original election 
was made, and the person so elected shall hold office in the board on! 
for the residue of the term of bis predevessor therein. Members shail 
resign office by letter addressed to the chairman, and the chairman by 
letter to the board. 

37. Upon any casual vacancy being reported to the clerk In the office 
of a member of a board, he shall take all such proceedings as may 
be necessary to have an cle tion by the class of Industrial union entitled 
to vote in the election of such member, and the provisions as to generai 
elections shall apply accordingly. as far as applicable. In the ease 
of a casual vacancy in the office of chairman, the board shall meet on 
such day and time as they may appoint and elect a chairman to supply 
such vacancy. 


pro- 
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88. (1) The presence of the chairman and of not less than one-half 
in number of the other members of a board shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(2) But in case of the iliness or absence of a chairman the members 
may AR ovis one of their own number to be chairman during such illness 
or absence. 

(3) Ip all matters coming before any board the decision of the 
board shall be determined by a majority of the votes of the members 
present, exclusive of the chairman, except in the case of an equatity 
of such votes, in which case only the chairman shall vote, and his vote 
shall decide the question 

39. If at any time the Industrial unions entitled to vote shall neg- 
lect or refuse to vote at the cieetion of a member of the board, whether 
in respect of a general etection o: a casual vacancy, or if the members 
ofa rd shall neglect or refuse to elect a chairman, the governor 
may in any such case appoint surb fitting persons as members of the 
board or as chairman as may be necessary in any case to give effect to 
this act. 

It and as often as for any reason the prescribed number of members 

of the board is not duly elected or the prescribed number of members 
of the court is not duly recommended, as e by the principal 
act, the governor shall, by aotice in the Gazette, appoint as many 
fit persons to be members of the board or court as may be necessa 
in order to make the prescribed number. The Gazette notice of suc 
a rae shal! be 5 8 — 2 ning of the create 
entit t vernor to make such a ment. s paragraph was 
inserted. by the amendment act 1595.) 
Every person 1 by the governor to be member or chairman 
of a board oes EDE eo N 8 ae 8 my for 
the purposes o on 33 0 e pal a s paragra was 
inse by the amendment act. 1896.) 

This section shall take effect as from the date of the coming into 
or 3 3 act. (This paragraph was inserted by the amend- 
ment act, 4 

40. a No act of a board shal) be questioned om the ground of any 
informality in the election of a member, nor on the ground that the 
seat of any member is vacant, or that any supposed member thereof is 
ame of being a member. 

(2) In the event of the ported of office of any board expiring whilst 

be investigation of an Le gem gg es 


> ed, 

tuted, a special board of conciliators may be a inted from time to 
time to meet any case of emergency or any spec case of industrial 
dispute. Such board shail cons’>t of an equal number of 88 not 
exeeeding six, all or 7 5 of whom mag be members of the rd of the 
district, and sha. be chosen separately in equal numbers by employers 
and industrial unions of employers directly interested in such dispute 
and by industrial unions ot worke:s so Interested. 

ther with a chair- 


(2) The members of any such special board, t 
man, to be elected as provided ip section 32, shall, except in ages 
of the duration of their office, be deemed to possess all the jurisdiction 
and powers of a board elected for an industrial district. 

42. Any industrial dispute may be referred for settlement to a board, 
elther . eee e ee e ent or in the manner 
hereinafter provided: 2 

(1) Any party to such a dispute may, in the preseribed manner, ge 
un application with the clerk requesting that such dispute be referred 
for setulement to a rd. 

2) The parties to such dispute may comprise 

a) Ap individual employer, or several employers, and an industrial 
union, trade-union, or as tien of workers. 

(b) An industrial union, trade-union, or association of — 2 — 
or an individual employer, or several employers, and an industrial union, 
ee or association of workers or several such unions or asso- 

tions. 

But the mention of the various kinds of parties shall not be deemed 
to interfere with any Ging ninesi thereof that may be necessary to 
insure an industrial dispute being t in a complete shape before 
the board; and a party or parties may withdrawn or removed from 
the proceedings and another or others substituted after the reference 
to the board, and before any report Is made, as the shall allow or 
think best adapted for the purpose of giving effect to this act, and the 
board may make any recommendation or give any direction for any such 
purpose accordingly. 

3) An employer, bein 


a party to a reference, may appear in person 
or by his agent 


july appointed in writing for that purpose, or by counse 
or solicitor where allowed as hereinafter provided. 

(4). An association, trade-union, or ustrial union, being party to 
a reference, may appear by its chairman or 5 or by any number 
of (not exceeding three) appointed in writing by the chairman 
of the association or union for that purpose, or by counsel or solicitor 
where allowed as hereinafter provided, 

8 Every party appearing by a representative or representatives shall 

be bound by his or their acts, 
- (6) The clerk, on receipt of any application for a reference to a board, 
shall forthwith lay the same before the board mentioned in such ap- 
plication at a meeting af such board, to be convened by him in the 
prescribed manner, and, subject to the provisions of this act, shall carry 
out all directions of thr board in order te effect a settlement of the 
industrial dispute referred to it. 

(7) No counsel or solicitor shall be allowed to appear or be heard 
before a board, or any committee thereof. unless all the parties to the 
reference or interested in the matter referred to a committee shall ex- 
pressly consent thereto. 

When any industrial dispute has been referred for settlement to a 
board or the court, any empleye.. asso.fation. trade-union, or indus- 
trial union may, on apptication, if the board or the court deem it equi- 
table, be Jot as party thereto at any stage of the proceedings, and 
on such terms as the board or the court deems equitable. (This para- 
graph was inserted by the amendment act, 1 ) 

43. pec | board shall, in such manner as It shall think Gt, carefully 
and expedi sly Inquire into and ſuvestigate any industrial dispute 
of which it shall have cognizance, and all matters affecting the merits 
of such dispute or the right settlement thereof, and, for the purposes 
of any such inquiry, shall have all the powers of summoning wit- 
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nesses, and hearing and receiving evidence, and preserving order at 
any inquiry. which are by this act conferred on the court of arbitration. 

henever an industrial dispute involving technical questions is 
referred to a boara o` the court for settlement, two experts may be 
nominated, onr by each party to the dispute; and such experts shall 
sit as assessors with and decmed to be members of the board or court 
for the purposes of such dispute. (This paragraph was Inserted by the 
amendment act, 1895. 

If there are more than two parties to any such dispute, one assessor 
shall be nominated by the partirs whose interests are with the employers, 
and the other by the parties whose interests are with the workers. 
paragrapb vas inserted by the amendment act, 1895.) 

The assessors shall be nominated in the prescribed manner and sub- 
ject to the prescribed conditions (This paragraph was inserted by the 
amendment act. 1 w | 

Where an industria! dispute relates to employment or wages, the juris- 
diction of the board or court to deai therewith shall not be voided or 
affected by the fact that the relationship of employer and employed 
has cea: to exist, unless it su creased at least six weeks before the 
industrial dispute was first referred to the board or to the court. if 
there bas been no prior referen: to the board. (This paragraph was 
inserted by the amendment act. 1895.) 

44. In the course of any such inquiry and investigation the board 
shall make all such suggestions and do all such things as shall 1 eg to 
them as right and proper to be made or done for securing a fair and 
amicable settlement of the industrial dispute between the rtles, and 
may adjourn the proceedings for any period the board thinks reason- 
able, to allow the parties to agree upon some terms of settlement. and, 
if no such settlement hall be arrived at, shall decide the question 
according to the merits and substantial justice of the case, and make 
their report or recommendation in writing. under the hand of the 
chairman of the board, which shall be delivered to and filed by the 
clerk in bis own office with all papers and proceedings relating to 
the reference, Such report shall be delivered as aforesaid within two 
months of the oay on which th- application was lod with the clerk. 

45. In rticular, but without iimiting the general power given to a 
board by the last preceding section, any board may— 

(1) Refer the matters in dispute. upon such terms as the board thinks 
fit. to a committee of thew number, consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and workers, who shall endeavor to recon- 
cile the parties; or 

(2) Refer any matter before them to be settled by the court. 

46. If the board shall report that they have been unable to bring 
about any settlement of any dispute referred to them satisfactory to 
the parties thereto, the clerk, on the receipt of such report. shall trans- 
mit a copy (certified by him) of such report to each party to the indus- 
trial dispute, whereupon any such party may, In the manner prescribed, 
require the clerk to refer the said dispute to the court. The clerk shall 
88 transmit all the papers and proceedings in the reference to 

e cour 


(8) The court of arbitration. 


47. There shall be one court of arbitration for the whole colony for 
the settlement of industrial disputes pursuant to this act. The court 
shall have a seal, which shail be judicially noticed. and impressions 
thereof admitted in evidence m all courts of judicature, for all 
purposes, 

48. (1) The court shall consist of three members, to be appointed 
by the governor, one to be se appointed on the recommendation of 
the councils, or a majority of the councils of the industria! associa- 
tions of workers in the colony, and one to so appointed on the 
recommendation of the councils, or a majority of the councils, of the 
industrial associations of empioyers of the colony: Prorided, That if 
there shall be no industrial associations of employers, then, in their 
stead, such recommendation as aforesaid shall be made by the indus- 
triai unions of employers. 

No recommendation shall be made as to the third member, who 
shail be a judge of the supreme court, and shall be appointed from 
time to time oF the governor, and shall be president of the court, and, 
in case of the illness or unavoidable absence of such judge at any time, 
the governor may appoint some fit person. being a supreme court judge. 
to be and act as president, whe shall hold office only during the ess 
or unavoidable absence of such Jude. 

(2) The procedure for the purpose of giving effect to this section 
shall be as follows: 

(a) Each such council, respectively, shall. within one month after 
being requested so to do by the governor, submit the name of one per- 
son to the governor, and from the names of the persons so recommended 
the governor shall select tw members, one from each set recommended, 
and appoint them to be members of the court. 

In the event of a ign: of tne councils not having made recom- 
mendations as aforesaid, or in case such majority of recommendations 
shall not be received by the governor within the period of one month 
after each council has been reques.ed to submit a name as aforesaid. 
or in case any person so recommended shall decline to act as a member 
of the court. the governor Shall forthwith appoint such person as he 
shall think fit to be a member of the court; and such member shall 
be deemed to be appointed on the recommendation of the said councils, 
as the case may be. 

(b) Fo: the purposes of this section the expression “ council“ means 
the 5 authority or the as-ociation or industrial union entitled 
to vote, by whatever name such anthority shall be designated. 

(ce) Ac soon as practicable after a full court shall have been a 

ointed by the governor the names of the members of the court shall 

notified in the Gazette. 

49. (1) Every member of the court shall hold office for three years 
from the date of his appointment. and shall be eligible for rea int- 
ment, and any casual vacan:y occurring in the membership by death, 
disqualification, resignation. oi removal shall be supplied in the same 
manner as the original appointment was made; but every rson so 
appointed to fill a casual vacancy shali hold office only for the period 
that his predecessor would have held office. 

(2) The governor mav remove any member of the court from office 
who shall become bankrupt. who may be convicted of any crime the 
punishment of which is death or imprisonment with hard labor for a 
term of three years or upwards, who may berome of unsound mind, or 
who shall be absent from three consecutive sittings of the court. 

50. Before proceeding to consider any case the members, other 
than the presiding judge, of the court and the officers thereof shall, 
respectively, make a statutory d-claration that any evidence 8 

y 


before them shall not be disclosed to anyone except as provid 
act. 
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The statutory declaration prescribed by section 50 of the principal 
act need be taken only once, and, in the case of each member by whom 
it is or has been taken, it shall be deemed to apply to all evidence 
produced before him during his term of office, (This paragraph was in- 
serted by the amendment act, 1898.) 

51. governor may also from time to time appoint and remove 
such clerks and other officers of the court as shall be necessary, who 
shall hold office during pleasure and receive such salary or other 
remuneration as the 83 thinks fit. 

52. The court shal, bave jurisdiction for the settlement and deter- 
mination of any industrial dispute referred to it by any board pur- 
suant to sections 45 or 46, or by reference under section 82. or by 
petition under section 83, or by industrial agreement, or by either party 
to an industrial dispute which has arisen in a district where no board 
has been constituted and for such purpose may summon any party to 
an industrial dispute to appear !etore t 

52%. Either party to the dispute may appear, personally or by agent, 
or, with the consent of all the parties, by counse! or solicitor, and ma 
produce before the court su h witnesses, books, and documents as suc 
party may think proper, and the court snall have power to permit any 
other party who has or may appear to have a common interest in the 
matter, and be willing to be joined in the proceedings, to be so joined on 
such terms as it thinks fit. 

The court shall have full and exclusive jurisdiction to hear and 
receive evidence, op oath cr otherwise, as may be allowed by law. and 
to hear and determine the matters In dispute in such manner as it thinks 
fit, and shall be at liberty to receive any such evidence as it may think 
fit, whether HL shall be strictly legal evidence or not, with full power 
to 7 the consideration of auy matter, wholly or in part, for any 
period, or without stating any period. 

Formal matters which have been proved or admitted before a board 
need not be again proved o admitted before the court. 

54. The sittings of the court shali be held at such time and place 
as are from time to time fixed by the president. The sittings may be 
fixed either for a particula- case or generally for all cases then before 
the court and ripe for hearing, and it shall be the duty of the clerk 
to give to each member of the court at least 48 hours’ previous notice 
of the time and place of each sitting. (This paragraph was inserted 
by the a act, 1898, in substitution for sec, 54 of the principal 


act, 

es to the proceedings before the court shall be those 
rd, and the provisions hereinbefore contained as to the 
appearance of parties before a board shall apply to proceedings before 


At least three days’ notice shall be given to each party to the pro- 
ceedings of the time and place appointed for the meeting of the court, 
except. where a party is added to the p on his own applica- 
tion or with his own consent. 

56. The clerk may, at the reouest of either party, issue a summons 
in the prescribed manner to any person to appear and give evidence 
in any matter before the court, and to produce any books, deeds. papers, 
or writin piace dice such matter, and in bis possession or under 
his cont Such ks, deeds, papers, and writings may be inspected 
by the members of the court tor the purposes of this act, but the 
information obtained therefrom shall not in any form be made public. 
And any upon whom: any such summons shall have been served, 
and to whom at the same time payment or a tender of his travelin 
expenses on the scale hereinafter mentioned shall have been made, an 
who shall neglect or refuse, without sufficient cause, to appear or to 
parang any books, deeds, pa or writings required by such summons 

o be produced, shall be liabſe to a perky not exceeding £20 [$97.35], 
or in default of payment to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding one 
month; but the payment of such fine or the undergoing of such im- 
prisonment shall not exempt any person from liability to an action for 
2 such summons, 

57. ere it is shown to the satisfaction of the court that certain 
pens of books or documents to be produced in evidence do not relate 

o the matter before the court, the party producing the same shall be 
allowed to seal up such parts. 

58. Every n who shall be summoned and shall appear as a 
witness shall entitled to an allowance or compensation for expenses 
and loss of time according to the scaie for the time being in force and 
. to witnesses in civil suits under “the magistrates’ courts act, 


59. Any member of the court or the clerk shall have wer to 
administer oaths or affirmations to all witnesses who shall appear 
before the court, and al) willful false swearing or false affirmation in 
any proceedings in the court under this act shall be deemed and held 
to be willful perjury, and shail be indictable and punishable as such; 
and on any indictment it shall be sufficient to prove that the oath or 
affirmation was administered ty such member or clerk aforesaid. 

60. For the purpose of obtaining the evidence of witnesses at a dis- 
tance the court shall be deemed to have and may exercise all the powers 
and duties ol a stipendiary magistrate under “the magistrates’ courts 
act, 1893 "; and the provisions of the said act, mutatis mutandis, shali 
be applicable to all proceedings in the court under this act to the 
same extent as if the court were a magistrate’s court: and every 
stipendiar E and every magistrate's court and every clerk of 
such court shall for the pvrposes aforesaid have and may exercise all 
such duties and powers in respect of any matter or thing arising under 
this act as such stipendiary magistrate or magistrate's court or clerk, 
respectively, could do or required to do under “the magistrates’ 
courts act, 1893.“ 

61. The court 2 sit and conduct its proceedings in open court, 
and a majority of the members present may decide and finally deter- 
mine any matters referred to tnem in such manner as they shall find 
to stand with equity and good conscience. 

62. If either of the members other than the president shall neglect 
or fall to attend a sitting of the court without good cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the president, the other member present and the 
president may, nevertheless, act as fully as if all the members were 
present. 

63. The court ang f be adjourned from time to time and from place 
to place in manner following, that is to say: (1) By the court or the 


“president at any eitting thereof, or, if the president is absent from 


such sitting, then by any other member present, or, if no member is 
present, then by the clerk; and (2) by the president at any time before 
the time fixed for the sitting and in such case the clerk shall notify 
the members of the court and all parties concerned. (This paragraph 
was inserted by the amendment act. 1898, in substitution for sec. 63 
of the brincipal. act, repealed.) 
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64. If any person shall willfully insult any member of the court or 
the clerk during the sitting of the court, or shall willfully interrupt the 
proceedings of the court, or be 2 in any other manner of any 
willful contempt in the face of the court, it shall be lawful for any 
officer of the court, with or without the assistance of any other person, 
to take such offender into custody and remove him from the court, to 
be detained in custody until the rising of the court, and the gerr 
ŝo offending shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £10 [$48. for 
such offense, to be recovered in a summary way as hereinafter provided. 

65. If any party to proceedings before the court shall, after notice 
given to such party, fail to attend or be represented before the court, 
without good cause shown to such court, the court may proceed and 
act as fully in the matter before it as if such party had duly attended 
or been represented. y rson who is a party to any such pro- 
ceedings may be required to give evidence before the court in the manner 
hereinbefore provided with respect to a witness. 

66, The court may refer any matters referred to it from time to 
time to a board. fur investigation and report, where it shall think such 
board may arrive more easily at a settlement thereof, and the award 
of the court shall be based un the report of such board. 

67. The court may at any time dismiss any matter referred to it 
which it shall think frivolous or trivial, and any award in such case 
may be limited to an order upon the party bringing the matter before 
the court for payment of all costs of brin; 11. the same. 

In order to enable the court the more effectually to dispose of any 
matter before it according to the substantial merits and equities of 


the case, it may, at any stage of the proceedings, of its own motion, or 


on the application of-any of tie parties, and upon such terms as it 
thinks fit, by order, (1) direct parties to be joined or struck out; (2) 
amend or waive any error or defect in the proceedings; (3) extend the 
time within which anything is o be done by any party; and (4) gen- 
erally give such d tions as are deemed necessary or expedient in the 
premises. (This paragraph was inserted by the amendment act, 1898.) 

The power: by the last prececing section [paragraph] hereof con- 
ferred upon the court may, when the court is not sitting, be exercised 
oy 8 president. (This paragraph was inserted by the amendment act, 


68. The award of the court shall be made within one month after 
the court shall have begun to kit Tof ehe hearing of any reference, and 
shall be signed by the president of the court, and have the seal of the 
court attached thereto, and shall be deposited In the office of the clerk 
of the district wherein the reference arose, and be open to inspection 
without charge by all persons interested therein during office hours. 

69, (1) The court in its award may order any party to pay to the 
other party costs and expenses (including expenses of witnesses) as 
it may deem reasonable, and may apportion such costs between the 
parties or any of them as it thinks fit, and may at any time vary or 
alter any such order in such manner as it inks reasonable; and 
such costs or any other costs ordered by the court to be paid may be 
recovered in ang court of competent jurisdiction by the party entitled 
thereto under the award or order of the court as a debt due from the 
party lable therefor; but no costs shall in any case whatever be 
allowed on account of any agents, counsel, or solicitor appearing for any 


rty. 
para) The court may also order that the whole or any portion of any 
such costs as aforesaid shalt be taxed by the proper officer of the 
supreme court, and such officer shall have in, about, and in relation 
to such taxation all such power, duty, and authority as he would 
have in any case within the ordinary jurisdiction of the supreme court 
in respect of taxation of costs. 

In every case where the court in its award or other order directs 
the payment of costs or expenses it shall fix the amount thereof and 

fy the same in the award or order. Section 69 of the principal 
act is hereby modified in so far as it is in conflict with this section, 
but not further or otherwise. (This paragraph was inserted by the 
amendment act, 1898.) 

70. The award shall be framed in such manner as shall best express 
the decision of the court, avoiding all technicality where possible, but 
shall state in cear terms what is or is not to be done or performed by 
each party or person affected by the decision, and may provide for an 
alternative course to be taken by any party to the proceedings, or by 
any person affected thereby; but no award shall be void or vitiated in 
any way because of any informality or want of form, or any noncom- 
pilance with the provisions of this act. 

71. In all legal and other proceedings it shall be sufficient to pro- 
duce the award with the seal of the court thereto, and it shall not be 
necessary to prove any conditions precedent entitling the court to make 
such award, 

72. Proceedings in the court shall not be impeached or held bad for 
want of form, nor shall the same be removable to any court by certiorari 
or otherwise; and no award or proceeding of the court shall be liable 
to be challenged, ap ed against, reviewed, quashed, or called in ques- 
tion by any court of judicature on any account whatsoever. 

73. No proceedings in the court shall abate by reason of the death 
of any member of the court or of any party to such proceedings, but 
the same may be continued and disposed of by the successor in office 
of such member or legal personal representative of the party so dying. 


(4) Enforcement of awards. 


74. Every award of the court shall specify each industrial union, 
trade-union, association, person, or persons on which or on whom it is 
intended that it shall be binding, and the period, not exceeding two 
years from the making thereof, during which its provisions may be 
enforced; and during the period within which the provisions of such 
award may be enforced such award shall be binding upon every 
industrial union, trade-union, association, or person upon which it shall 
be thereby declared such award shall be binding: Provided, That if 
the members of any industrial union or trade-union are mentioned 
generally in any such award, all persons who are members at the date 
thereof of such award, or may thereafter become so during its sub- 
sistence, shall be included in the direction given or made by the award. 

75-81. (The following provisions were substituted by the amendment 
act, 1898, in the place of secs. 75 to 81 of the principal act, repealed.) 
For the purpose of enforcing any award or order of the court, whether 
made before or after the coming into 1 uan of this act, the following 
provisions shall apply, anything in the 
notwithstanding : 

(1) In so far as the award itseif directs the payment of money, it 
shall be deemed to be an order of the court, and payment shall be 
enforceable accordingly uncer the subsequent provisions of this section 
relating to orders of the conrt. 


principal act to the contrary, 


(2) If any party or person on whom the award is binding commits an 

breach thereof by act or detault, then, subject to the provisions of tha 

last proces subsection hereof, any pariy, to the awards may by ap- 

pirea on p prescribed form apply to the court for the enforcement 
e award. 

(3) On the 77 of such application the court ma i order either 
dismiss the application or impose such penalty for the breach of the 
award as it deems just, and in either case with or without costs, 

(4) If the order imposes a penaity or costs, it shall specify the 

ties or persons liable to pay the same, and the parties or persons 
o erer emo — payable ; mae 
rovi ; the amount payable an; rty or person shall net 
oaea alec, That th 3 
rov also, at the aggregate amount of alties and costs - 
able under any award shall not exceed £500 [$2433]. —.— 
5) For the purpose of enforcing payment of the amount payable 
under any order of the court (net being an order under sec. 10 hereof), 
a certificate in the prescribed form, under the hand of the clerk and 
the seal of the court, specifying the amount payable and the respective 
2 by and to whom the same is payable, may be filed in any court 
ving jurisdiction to the extent of such amount, and shall thereupon, 
acco g to its tenor, operate and be enforceable in all respects as a 
final judgment of such court in its civil jurisdiction : 

Provided, That for the purpose of enforcing satisfaction of such judg- 
ment where there are two or more judgment creditors thereunder, 
process may be issued separately each judgment creditor against the 
property of his judgment debtor in lke manner as in the case of a 
separate and distinct judgment. 

(6) All property belonging to the judgment debtor (including therein, 
in the case of an industriai union or trade-union, all property held by 
trustees for the judgment debtor) shall be available in or towards satis- 
faction of the judgment lebt: aud if the judgment debtor Is an indus- 
trial union, an industrial association, or a trade-union, and its property 
is insufficient to fully satisfy the judgment debt, its members shall be 
liable for the defictency : 

Procided, That no member shalt be liable for more than £10 [$48.67] 
under this subsection. 

(7) For the purpose of giving full effect to the last preceding subsec- 
tion hereof the court or the president thereof may, on the application of 
the judgment creditor, maki such order or give such directions as are 
deemed necessary, and the trustee., the judgment debtor, and all other 
persons concerned shall obev the same. 

(8) The foregoing provisions of this section are in substitution of 
those contained in section: 75 to 81 of the principal act, and those 
sections are hereby 5 revealed. 

(9) Nothing in this section contained shall affect the validity of 
any 4 ings which at the coming into operation of this act are 
zoe ng for the enforcement of any award or order of the court in so 

r as the same relates to the payment of money, and all such pro- 
ceedings may either be continued under the principal act or be aban- 
doned and be instituted afresh under this act; but all proceedings pend- 
ing for enforcement of any award by attachment are hereby stayed, and 
in lieu thereof proceedings may be instituted afresh for enforcement 
5 under this section: 

rovided, That the court when disposing of such fresh proceedings 
shall make such order as to costs as it deems just, having regard to the 
costs of the proceedings abandoned or stayed as aforesaid. 


Part IV. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


82. The management of Government railways under “the Goyern- 
ment railways act, 1887,” shall be deemed to be an industry within 
the meaning of this act; and eee, anything contained in 
the first-mentioned act, the railway commissioners appointed there- 
under may make an industrial agreement with the society now regis- 
tered under “ the trade-union act, 1878," and called“ The Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants,” and either the said commissioners or 
the society may refer any industrial dispute between them to the court 
established under this act, and the commissioners may give effect to 
any terms of an award made by such court. . 

e society may be registered as an industrial union under this act, 
and the commissioners shal! be deemed to be employers within the mean- 
ing end for the purposes of this act. 

he foregoing provisions shall appt to any reconstruction of such 
society in case of its dissolution, ar li extend to any similar society 
2 r place of such frst- mentioned society and registered under 

s act. 

83. In case the commissioners shall neglect or refuse to agree with 
the said society to refer any industrial dispute to the court, the society 
may, by petition iodged wiih the clerk, refer such dispute to the court 
to hear and determine the same; and the court, upon such petition, and 
if it shall consider the dispute sufficiently weve to require it, may re- 
quire the commissioners to appear before the court and to submit the 
matters in dispute to its deciston; and for that purpose the court shall 
have all such jurisdiction and authority and may do all such acts and 
things as may be necessary for such purpose, in accordance with the 
preceding provisions of this act. 

84. Notwithstanding anything in this act contained, no board con- 
stituted under this act shall have any jurisdiction in any matter of dis- 
pute between the commissioners and the said society. 


Part V. 
MISCEI LANEOUS. 


85. Any notification made or purporting to be made in the Gazette 
by or under the authority of this act may be given in evidence in all 
courts of justice, in all legal proc-edings, and for any of the purposes 
of this act, by the production of a copy of the Gazette, printed by the 
Government printer for the time being. 

86. Every instrument or document, copy or extract of an instrument 
or document. bearing the sea. ot the court shall be received in evi- 
dence without further proof, and the signature of the president of the 
court, or the chairman of any beard, or of the registrar, or of the 
clerk of awards, shall be judicially noticed in or before any court or 
person or officer acting judicially or under any power or authority 
contained in this act: Provided, ture be attached to some 
award, order, certificate, or other official document made or purporting 
to be made under this act. 

No proof shall be required of the handwriting or official position of 
any person acting in pursuance of this section, 


1916. 
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87. 


The governor from time co time may make, alter, or revoke such 
regulations not inconsistent with fhis art as may he necessary or de- 
sirable to carry dut all or any of the following purposes: 

(1) Prescribing the form of certificates or other instruments to be 
Issue by the registrar, and oi any certificate or other proceeding of 
any board, or any officer thereof. 

(2) Prescribing the duties of clerks of awards and of all other officers 


and persons acting in the execution of this act. 

(8) Providing for anything necessary to carry out the first or any 
subsequent election of members oí boards, or on any vacancy therein, 
or in the office of chairma. or any board, including the forms of any 
notice, proceeding, or instrument of any kind to be used in or in re- 
spect of any such election. 

(4) Providing for the mode in which recommendations of members 
of the court shall be made and authenticated. 

(5) Prescribing any act or thing necessary to supplement or render 
more effectual wi provens of this act as to the vonduct of proreed- 
ings before a board or the court, or the transfer of such proceedings 
from one of such bodies to the otber. 

(G) Providing generally for any other matter or thing necessary to 
give effect to this act or to meet any particular case. 

(7) Prescribing whnt fees shall be paid in respect of any proceedin 
before a board or in the court, and the party by whom such fees shali 
be paid, and what fees shal! be paid to the president or members of 
the court or the chairman or members of the board. (The clause “or 
the 5 or members of the board“ was added by the amendment 
act, 1 ) 

(8) For any other purpose for which it is by this act provided regu- 
lations may be prescribed. 

Nothing in any such regulations shall supersede any fees for the time 
being In forve in the supreme cotrt or any other court in relation to 
any proceedings therein otherwise than as is herein expressly provided, 

All such regulations shall be published in the Gazette, and within 
14 days after the ear E thereof shall be laid before both houses of 
the general assembly if it shal! se then sitting: and if not then sit- 
ting, then within 14 days alter the beginning of the next session of 


nahi eer gaa and sball have the force of iaw from the date of such 
ublication s 
p 88. All charger and expenses vonnected with the administration of 


this act. exclusive of expenses tucurred by industrial unions, trade- 
unions, or associations under Parts I or II of this act, or of the parties 
and witnesses con-crned in any industrial dispute referred to a board 
or che court. shall be defrayed out of such annual appropriations as 

com time to time be made for that purpose by the general 
assembly. 

89. The court shall bave full and exclusive jurisdiction to deal with 
all offenses against the principal act, and for the purpose of this section 
the following provisions shall apply : 

(1) Proceedings to recover the marty: by the principal act imposed 
in respect of any such offense shall be taken In the court in a summa 
way under the summary provisions of “the justices of the peace act, 
1882.“ and these provisions shall, mutatis mutandis, apply in like 
manner as if the court were a court of justices exercising summary juris- 
diction onder that act: 

Provided, That in the case of an offense under section 64 of the prin- 

cipal act (relating to contempt of, court) the court, if it thinks fit so to 
do, may deal with it forthwith without the necessity of an information 
being taken or a summons being issued. 
* (2) For the purpere of enforcing any order of the court made under 
this section a duplicate thereof shall, by the clerk of awards, be filed in 
the nearest office of the macistrate’s court. and shall thereupon. accord- 
ing to its tenor. operate ant be enforced in all respects as a final judg- 
ment, conviction, or order duly made by a stipendiary magistrate under 
the summary provisions of the justices of the peace act, 1882.“ 

(3) The provisions of section 13 of the principal act shall apply to 
all proceedings under this section. 

(4) All penalties recovered under this section shall be paid into the 
public account and form part ef the consolidated fund. 

(5) The foregoing provisions f this section are in substitution of 
those contained in section 89 of the principal act, and that section is 
hereby accordingly repeated 

(6) Nothing in this section contained shall apply to the breach of any 
award or order of the court or to che penalty in respect of such breach. 
(This section was inserted by the amendment act. 1898.) 

90. No stamp duty shall payable upon or in respect of any regis- 
tration, certificate, agreement. award, or Instrument effected, issued. 
or, made under this act. But n-th'ng herein shall apply to the fees of 
any court payable hv means of stamps. 

91. Nothing in this act shall ay oly to Her Majesty the Queen or any 
department of her Government in New Zealand, except as herein is other- 
wise expressly provided. 


CHAPTER 96. 
An act respecting conciliation and labor. 
SHORT TITIR, 
1. This act may be cited as the conciliation and labor act. 
INTERPRETATION. 


2. In this act, unless the cobtext otberwise requires— 

(a) Minister“ means the member of His Majesty's Council for Can- 
ada to whom, for the time being, the governor in council may assign the 
carrying out of the provisions of this act. 

(b) “ Railway “ means any railway whether eigen by steam, elec- 
tricity or other motive power, and whether under the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Canada or of the legislature of any Province. 

(c) Railway employer“ means any company or (overnment owning 
or operating wholly or to a lesser extent any railway operated by 
steam, electricity, or other motive power, and whether under the Juris- 
diction of the liament of Canada or of the legislature of any 


‘ovince. 

(d) “Railway employees“ means persons engaged to perform any 
work or service in r of any railway. whether operated by steam, 
electricity. or other motive power, and whether under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada or of the legislature of any Proviner. 

(e) “ Difference “ means any dispute, disagreement, or dissension which 
in the opinion of the minister may have caused or may cause a lockout 
or strike on a railway or walch has interfered or may interfere with the 
proper, and efficient transportation of mails, passengers, or freight, or 

e sufety of persons empleyed upon any car or train. 


(t) Committee“ means the committee of conciliation, mediation, and 
investigation established under the provisions of this act. 

(g) “ Board" means any board of arbitrators established under the 
ons of this act. 

(h) “Conciliation board“ means anybody constituted for the pur- 
pose of settling disputes between employers other than any railway 
employer and workmen by conciliation or arbitration, or any associa- 
tion or body authorized by an agreement in writing made between em- 
—— other than railway employers and workmen to deal with such 


isputes. 

6) “ Conciliator” means any person or persons appointed by the 
minister to mediate between an employer of labor and his workmen. 

(j) “Lieutenant governor in council” means the lieutenant gov- 
ernor in council of the Province of Quebec, of Nova Scotia. of New 
Brunswick, or of Prince Edward Island. (63-64 V., c. 24, ss. 2, 3, and 4; 
8 E. VII., c. 55, ss. 2 and 7.) 


TRADE DISPUTES. 


3. Any conciliation board may apply to the minister for registration, 
2) e 12 must be accompanied by copies of the constitution, 
by-laws, and regulations of the conciliation board, with such other in- 
8 as the minister may reasonably require. (63-64 V., c. 24, 
s. 3. 

4. The minister shall keep a register of conciliation boards and 
enter therein with respect to each registered conciliation board its name 
and principal office, and such other 3 as he thinks expedient: 
and any registered conciliation board shall be entitled to have its name 
removed from the register on sending to the minister a written appli- 
cation to that effect. 

(2) Every registered conciliation board shall furnish such returns, 
reports of its proceedings, and other documents as the minister may 
reasons bly uire. (63-64 V., c. 24. s. 3.) 

5. The minister may, on being satisfied that a registered conciliation 

rd has ceased to exist or to act, remove its name from the register, 
(63-64 V., c. 24, s. 3.) 

6. Where a dispute exists or is apprehended between an employer or 
any class of employers and workmen, or between different classes of 
workmen, the m ter may, if he thinks fit, exercise all or any of the 
following powers, namely: 

(a) Inguire into the causes and circumstances of the dispute. 

(b) Take such steps as to him seem expedient for the purpose of en- 
abling the parties to the dispute to meet together, by themselves, or 
their representatives, under the presidency of a chairman mutua ly 
agreed upon or nominated by him, or by some other person or body, with 
a view to the amicable settiement of the dispute. 

(c) On the application of employers or workmen interested, and after 
taking into consideration the existence and adequacy of means available 
for conciliation in the district or trade and the circumstances of the 
case, appoint a conciliator, 

(d) On the application of toth parties to the dispute, appoint an 
arbitrator or arbitrators. 

(2), The conciliator shall inquire into the causes and circumstances of 
the dispute by communication with the parties, and otherwise shall 
endeaver to bring about a settlement of the dispute, and shall report 
the proceedings to the minister. 

(3) If a settlement of the dispute is effected either by conciliation or 
by arbitration a memorandum of the terms thereof shall be drawn up 
and signed by the parties or their resentatives and a copy thereof 
shall be deiivered to and kept by the minister. (63-64 V., c. 24, s. 4.) 

T. It shall be the duty of the conciliator to promote conditions favor- 
able to a settlement Ly endeavering to allay distrust, to remove causes of 
friction, to promote good feeling, to restore confidence, and to encourage 
the parties to come together and themselves effect a settlement. and 
also to promete agreements between employers and employees with a 
view to the submission of disputes to conciliation or arbitration before 
rexorting to strikes or lockouts, ( V., o. 24, s. 5.) 

8. The conciliator or conciliation board may, when deemed advisable, 
2 87 others to assist them in the work of conciliation. (63-64 V., c. 24, 
s. 6. 

9. If, before a settlement is effected and while the dispute is under 
the consideration of a conciliator or conciliation board, such conciliator 
or conciliation board is of opinion that some misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement appears to exist between the parties as to the causes or 
circumstances of the dispute, and, with a view to the removal of such 
. or disagreement, desires an inquiry under oath into 
such causes a circumstances, and, in writing signed by such convilla- 
tor or the members of the conciliation board, as the case may be. com- 
municates to the minister such desire for Inquiry, and if the parties to- 
the dispute or their representatives in writing consent thereto, then, on 
his recommendation, the governor in council may appoint such concilia- 
tor or members of the conciliation board, or some other person or per- 
sons, a commissioner or commissioners, as the case may be, under the 
provisions of the inquiries act, to conduct such pe NE and for that 
purpose may confer upon him or them the powers which under the sald 
act may be conferred upon commissioners (63-64 V., c. 24. s. 7.) 

10. ings before aor conciliation board or arbitrators shall be 
conducted in accordance with the regulations of such conciliation board 
or arbitrators. as the case may be. or as is agreed upon by the parties to 
the dispute. ( V., Cc. 24, 8. 8.) 

11. If it a rs to the minister that in any district or trade ade- 
quate means do not exist for having disputes submitted to a conciliation 
board for the district or trade. he may appoint any person or persons 
to Inquire Into the conditions of the district or trade and to confer with 
the employers and suplored. and, if he thinks fit, with any local au- 
thority or body ax to the Wes on ¢ of establishing a conciliation board 
for such district or trade. (63-64 V., c. 24, s. 9.) 


STATISTICS. 


12. With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other 
information relating to the conditions of labor, the minister shall 
establish and have charge of a department of labor, which shall collect, 
ublish in suitable form statistical and other information 
e conditions of labor, shall institute and conduct inquiries 


information regarding conditions of the labor market and kindred sub- 
jects, and shall be distributed or procurable in accordance 7 hg 
3-64 * 


and conditions in that behalf prescribed by the minister. 
c. 24, s, 10.) 
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RAILWAY DISPUTES, $ 


13. Whenever a diference exists between any railway employer and 
railway employees, and it appears to the minister that the parties 
thereto are unable satisfactorily to adjust the same, and that by reason 
of such difference remaining unadjusted a railway lockout or strike has 
been or is likely to be caused, or the regular and safe transportation of 
mails, passengers or freight has been or may be interrupted, or the 
safety of any person employed on a railway train or car has been or is 
likely to be endangered, the minister may, either on the application of 
any party to the difference or on the application of the corporation of 
any mun ni cong d directly affected by the difference, or of his own motion, 
cause inquiry to be made into the same and the cause thereof, and for 
that purpose may, under his hand and seal of office, establish a com- 
mittee of conciliation, mediation, and investigation, to be composed of 
three persons, to be named one by the railway employer and one by the 
railway employees, parties to the diflerence, and the third by the two 
so named, or by the parties to the difference in case they can agree. 

(2) The misister shall, in writing, notify each party to name a mem- 
ber of the committee, stating in such notice a time, not being later 
than Ove days after the receipt of such notice, within which this is to be 


done. 

(3) If either party within such time, or any extension thereof that 
the minister, on cause shown, may grant, refuses or falls to name a 
member of the committee the minister or the lieutenant governor in 
council. as the case may be, as 6 may appoint one 
in the place of the party so refusing or in default, and if the members 
of the committee so chosen fail to elect a third member, the minister or 
the F in council, as the case may be, may make such 
selection. (3 E. VII.. c. 55. s. 3.) 

14. It shall be the duty of the committee to endeavor, by conciliation 
and mediation, to assist in bringing about an amicable settlement of the 
diference to the satisfaction of doth parties, and to report its proceed- 
ings to the minister. (3 E. VII., e. 55, s. 4.) 

15. In case the conciliation committee is unable to effect an amicable 
settlement by conciliation or mediation the minister may refer the 
difference to arbitration 

(2) In suck case a board of arbitrators shall be established by the 
minister, under his hand and seai of office. and shall consist of— 

055 If acceptable to both parties, the committee; or 

b) In case of objection by either party to its representative on the 
committee, or to the chairman of the committee, new representatives in 

lace of the member or members of the committee objected to, appointed 
n like manner as the original members of the committee. and of such 
9 688, . 6 as against whom no objection has been so made. (3 E. 
II., e. 55, s8. 5. 

16. If any member of such committee or board shall die, refuse, neg- 
lect, or become incapable to act, a successor shall be appointed in 
like manner as is hereinbefore provided in t of the original mem- 
ber of the committee or board, and the appointing ey: shail en- 
deavor to appoint oniy such person as shall not be reasonably objected 
to by either party. 

(2) Before such 8 the name of the person proposed to be 
soporten shall be submitted to both parties to the difference, and there 
shall be afforded to each of them an opportunity, within such time as the 
minister may fix, of making known to the appointing authority whether 
such proposed appointce is objected to. (3 VII., c. 55. s. 6. 

17. In the event of the establishment of a committee of conciliation, 
mediation, and investigation, or of a board of arbitrators to deal with 
any difference between the Government of Canada, in respect of the 
Intercolontal Railway and the Prince Edward Island a haa A and any 
of its employees, the power to oppo: conciliators or arbitrators which 
otherwise, in accordance with the foregoing provisions, might be exer- 
cisable by the minister, shall be exercisable by the lieutenant governor 
in council whom the minister shall for that purpose in each case of con- 
cillation or arbitration in writing name. (3 E. VII., c. 55, s. T.) 

. The third member of the said committee or board shall be the 
chairman. (3 E VII., c. 55. s. 8.) 

19. In case of arbitration pursuant to the provision hereinbefore con- 
tained, the findings aud recommendations of the majority of the ardi- 
trators shall be those of the board. 

(2) In case of the absence of any one arbitrator from a meeting of the 
board the other two arbitrators shall not proceed unless it is shown 
that the third arbitrator has been notified of the meeting in ample time 
to admit of his attendance. (8 E. VII., c. 55, s. 9.) 

20. Forthwith after the appointment of the board the chairman shall 
promptly convene the same, and the board shall, in such manner as it 
thinks advisable, make thorough, careful, and expeditious inquiry into 
all the facts and circumstances connected with the difference and the 
cause thereof, and shall consider what would be reasonable and proper 
to be done by both or either of the parties with a view to put an end to 
the difference and to prevent its recurrence, and shall, with all reason- 
able d make to the minister a written report setting forth the 
various proceedings and steps taken by the board for the purpose of fully 
and correctly ascertaining all the facts and circumstances, and also 
setting forth said facts and circumstances and its findings thereon. in- 
cluding the cause of the difference and the board's recommendations. 
wits a = © 905 removal and the prevention of its recurrence. (3 E. 

e. 55, 8. 10. 

21. The minister shall forthwith cause the report to be filed in the 
office of the department of .abor and 9 copy thereof to be sent, free of 
charge, to each party to the difference, and to any municipal corporation 
as aforesaid, an4 to the representative of any newspaper published in 
ee oe thy ther ioo A titled t t of th 

ny other person sha en o a copy on payment o e 
actual cost thereof. (3 E. VII., c. 55, s. 11. 

22, For the information of Parliament and the public the report shall, 

without delay, be published in the Labor Gazette and be included in the 


Sanne re eee said department to the Governor General. (3 E. 
2 Os n. 12. 
23. For the purpose of such inquiry the board shall have ali the power 


of summoning before it any witnesses, and of requiring them to give evi- 
dence, on oath cr on solemn affirmation, if they are persons entitied to 
affirm in civil matters, and produce such documents and things as the 
` board deens requisite to the full investigation of the matters into which 
it is inquiring, and shall bave the same powers to enforce the attend- 
ance of witnesses and to compel them to give evidence as is vested in 
any court of record in civil cases; but no such witness shail be com- 
pelled to answer any question by his answer to which he might render 
himself liable to a criminal vrosecution. (3 E. VII. e. 55, s. 13.) 
24. On the application of any of the parties. or on its own motion, 
the board may issue summonses to such persons as the board may think 
necessary to give evidence in the case. 


- (2) Any. witness summoned by the board shall he entitled to free 
transportation over any railway en route when proceeding to the 
of meeting of the board ane thereafter returning to his Lome, an 
board shall furnish to such witness a propor certificate evidencing his 
right to such free 5 (3 VII., c. 55, s. 14. 

25. The summons shali be in such form as the minister shall prescribe, 
and may require such person to produce before the board any books, 
papers, or other documents in his possession or uniter his control in any 
war relating to the proceedings. (3 E. VII.. c. 58. s. 15.) 

6. All books, papers, and other documents produced before the 
board, whether voluntarily or in pursuance to summons, may be in- 

cted by the board and also by such of the rties as the board 
allows, but the information obtained therefrom shall not be made publi 
and such parts of the hooks, papers. and documents as, in the opinion o 

the board, do vot relate to the matter at issue, may be sealed up. (3 B. 
VII. c 55. s. 16.) 

27. The department of labor shall— 

(a) Pay to each member of a committee or board his actual traveling 
expenses, and also to cach of them, other than the chairman, $10 per day 
for each day on which he shall attend a meeting of the 8 or 
board, or be engaged in traveling from or to his home, being in Canada, 
for the purpose of attending or after having attended a meeting of the 
committee or board. 

(b) Pay to the chairman such sum as the governor in council deems 
reasonable. 

(e) At its expense provide the committee or board with a stenograpner, 
secretary, anc any other clerical assistance that to the minister may 
appear necessary for the efficient carrying out of the provisions of this 
act. (3 E. VII.. c. 55. s. 17.) 

28. The report of the committee and the report of the board shali be 
signed by such of the members as concur therein, and may also be 
assigned by a dissenting member. (8 E. VII.. c. 55. s. 18.) 

„ No counsel or solicitor shall be entitled to appear before the 
board except with the consent of all parties to the difference, and, not- 
withstanding such -consent, the board may, If it deems it advisable, de- 
Ser oes 8 — 7 — to appeur 2 It. 5 i. 

2 e parties to the erence may a r in n or agen 

(3 E. VII., c. 55, s. 19.) = 2 

30. No court of the Dominion of Canada or of any Province or Ter- 
ritory shall have or pores any power or jurisdiction to recognize or 
enforce or to receive in evidence any report of any board of arbitrators 
or of any committee of conciliation, or any testimony or proceedings 
before eithe: such board or committee as against any party or person, 
or for uny purpose whatsoever except in case of prosecution for per- 
jury. (3 E. VII., c. 55. s. 20.) 

31. Where the difference which is being inquired into affects a class 
of 5 it shall not be necessary for them all to take part in the 
inquiry, but the class may be represented by a limited number chosen by 
> SS i 5 by agents other than counsel or solicitors. (3 E. VIL, 

32. If, in any proceedings before the board, any person willfully in- 
sults any member of the board, or willfully interrupts the proceedings, 
or, without good cause, refuses to give evidence, or is guilty ſu any other 
manner of any unlawful contempt in the face of the board, it shall be 
lawful for any member of the rd or constable to take the peana 
offending 'nto custody and remove him from the precincts of the rd, 
8 him in custody until the rising of the board. (3 E. VII., 
c. 55, 8. 22. 

33. It shall be in the discretion of the board to conduct its proceedings 
in public or in private. (3 E. VII., c. 55, s. 23.) 


REGULATIONS, 


34. The minister may from time to time make, alter, and amend regu- 
lations as to the time within which anything hereby authorized shali 
be done, and also as to any other matter or thing which appears to him 
necessary or advisable for the effectual working of the several pro- 
visions of this act. (3 E. VII., c. 55. s. 24.) 


REPORT, 


85. An annual report with respect to the matters transacted by the 
minister under this act shall be made by him to the Governor General, 
and shall be iaid before Parliament thin the first 15 days of each 
session thereof. (63-64 V., c. 24, 8. 12.) 


EXPENSES, 


36. The expenses incurred in the carrying out of this act shall be de- 
pate one money provided for the purpose by Parliament. (63-64 
„ e. 24, s. 11. 


CHAPTER 29. 
An act to amend the industrial disputes investigation act, 1907. 
[Assented to 4th May. 1910.1 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 

1. Section 13 ot the industrial disputes investigation act, 1907, is 
amended by adding after the word “ peace,” in the third line thereof, 
the words “or other person authorized to administer an oath or 


affirmation.” . 
2. Subparagraph (b) of paragraph 2 of section 15 of the said act 
is repealed and the following is substituted therefor : 

“(b) A statutory declaration setting forth that. failing an adjust- 
ment of the dispute or a reference thereof by the minister to a board, 
to the best of the knowledge and belief of the declarant a lockout or 
strike will be declared, and (except where the application is made by 
an employer in consequence of an Intended change In wages or hours 
proposed by the said employer) that the necessary authority to declare 
such lockout or strike bas AA obtained ; or, where a dispute directly 
affects employees in more than one Province and such employees are 
members o1 a trade-union having a general committee authorized to 
carry on negotiations in disputes between emplexers and employees 
and so recognized by the employer, a statutory dec'aration by the chair- 
man or president and by the secretary of such committee setting forth 
that, failing an adjustment of the dispute or a reference thereof by 
the minister to a board, to the best of the knowledge and belie. of the 
declarants a strike will be declared, that the dispute has been the sub- 
ject of negotiations between the committee and the employer, that all 
efforts to obtain a satisfactory settlement have failed, and that there 
is no reasonable hope of secu: a settlement by further negotiations.” 
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3. Paragraph (3) of section 16 of the said act is amended by adding 
nt the end thereof the following: “or, where a dispute directly affects 
employees in more than one Province and such L rees are members 


general committee authorized to carry on 
tween employers and employees, and so recog- 
nized by the 3 may be signed by the chairman or president and 
by the 5 d of the d committee. 

4. Section 51 of the said act is repealed and the following is sub- 
stituted therefor: 

s 75 The members of a board shall be remunerated for their services 
8 other than the chairman. an allowance of $5 a 
day for a time not exceeding three days, during which the members 
may be actually engaged in selecting a third member ot the board. 

„(b) To each member of the board. including the chairman, an al- 
lowance at the rate of $20 for each day’s sitting of the board and for 
each day necessarily engaged in traveling from or to his place of resi- 
dence to attend or after attending a meeting of the board.’ 

5. Section 57 of the said act is amended as follows: 555 striking out 
of the third and fourth lines thereof the words “and in every case 
where a dispute has been referred to a board,” and substituting therefor 
the words “and in the event of such intended change resulting in a 
dispute"; by substituting the word a“ for the word “the” before 
the word board.“ in the fifth line thereof; and wy striking out the 
words “nor the employees,” in the sixth line thereof. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I have listened with con- 
siderable interest to the observations of the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. Custmins], and I find myself in absolute accord with all he 
has said about the law in respect to this matter and the con- 
stitutional limitations under which we labor. At the same time 
I have an idea about the situation that is confronting us which 
I wish to give to the Senate and to the country. 

It has always seemed to me that, unless we were going eventu- 
ally to the Government ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads of this country, we must have thorough and complete gov- 
ernmental control and regulation of those railroads. That 
theory, I think, has been accepted by the country and it has 
been accepted by Congress. Under that theory the rate-making 
power has been conferred by Congress upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we have not yet gone far 
enough in our regulation and control of the railroads and that 
the present situation proves it. The present emergency that 
confronts this country seems to demonstrate that there are other 
necessary steps that we must tuke if we are to solve questions 
like those that now confront us in peace and for the best in- 
terest of the country. 

I believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission ought 
to have expressly conferred on it the full, absolute, and ex- 
clusive power not only to fix freight and passenger rates but 
also to determine what are just and reasonable rates of wage 
on these great interstate agencies of commerce; also the hours 
of service and the conditions generally under which labor is to 
be employed on these great interstate railroads. Already, in 
fixing the rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission, I under- 
stand. investigates most carefully every detail of expense to 
which these companies are put, even down to what the bolts 
cost and what every piece of equipment costs. It is impossible 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission to correctly fix rates, 
impossible for it to prescribe reasonable and just rates, for the 
transportation of persons and commodities through this country 
unless it also passes, either directly or indirectly, upon what 
amount is to be paid to the wage earners engaged in the work 
of these great companies. 

It seems to me that it is absolutely essential that in the end 
the same commission that determines what the income of these 
railroads shall be shall also determine what their outgo shall be. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If the power to fix wages were conferred upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, would the Senator from 
Georgia go further and enforce the decree by compelling the men 
to work? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will answer the Senator in just a mo- 
ment. I intended to come to that, but I would rather not an- 
swer the question until I finish what I intend to say on this 
particular subject. I do, however, intend to cover just that ques- 
tion a little later. 

Mr. President, these subjects—income and cost of operation— 
are closely reluted. They are interdependent; they can not be 
separated. The same governmental authority that determines 
what the incomes of the railroads shall be must eventually de- 
termine, unless we are to abandon our present system, what 
every expense shall be for wages and for everything else. If 
I had the power to write the law as I think it ought to be written, 
I would write into the statute a proposition that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall determine not only the amount of 
wages but the hours during which labor shall be employed and 


of a de-union 5 
negotiations in disputes 


the terms and conditions under which it is to be employcd on 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes 
the wages of the railway men, who is going to fix the prices of the 
things which the railway men must buy in order to support them- 
selves? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator’s question is quite as pertinent as his questions usuully 
are. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There has got to be some relation between 
those things as well as other things. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Government does not fix what 
they shall pay. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. s 

Mr. HARDWICK. And, yet, some one must fix what these 
men are to get in the way of wages. Is it to be the railroad 
companies themselves, who have got a selfish interest in it, may 
be, who may want to divert a larger percentage than ought 
to be diverted to pay dividends on stocks that may be purely 
or partly water, or on bonds that may be in the same condi- 
tion, or, it may be, to pay too much for the executive officers 
or for overhead charges; or is it better to have these wages 
determined by an impartial tribunal that represents the public? 

My proposition is that the same commission, representing the 
public and all the people, that determines one of these factors 
that enter this problem, ought to determine them all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, hitherto those questions have 
been determined, of course, by the conflict of commercial forces; 
by the law of competition, as it has been modified, or disturbed 
sometimes by combinations or agreements; but whenever the 
Government of the United States attempts to fix what a man 
shall get for his work, it ought also somehow or other to take 
care of the price of things that he has to buy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I appre- 
hend that the Interstate Commerce Commission would take that 
into consideration. By law we fix the salaries of Members of 
Congress; we fix by law the salaries of many thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of Government employees; we fix many 
salaries by statute; we fix many wages by statute; and it Is 
not a new proposition to say that the wages of men who work 
on publie work Shall“ be regulated or controlled in some way by 
public law. : 

So I say that the railroads of this country, which are engaged 
in the performance of a great function of a quasi public char- 
acter, are in such position, and the position of the country is such 
in reference to them, that the wages and the hours and the terms 
of labor are all matters of public concern, are matters that ought 
to be regulated, not by the railroads themselves alone and not 
by the men alone, but by a board representing the public. 

The Senator from Iowa said just now that these wages had 
been fixed as the result of industrial forces. Very often they 
have been fixed in proportion to the relative strength, or more 
in accordance with the relative strength, of these conflicting par- 
ties. Usually, I think, the rate of wages and the terms and 
conditions under which labor has been employed on these great 
railroad systems has been fixed more with reference to the 
strength of the railroad owners or of the railroad men—one or 
the other—than they have with reference to any inherent prin- 
ciples of justice or with reference to the possible rights of others 
that may be affected thereby. 

Now, it does seem to me as though we have come to the time, 
Mr, President—and that the country realizes it and this present 
situation forces it to realize—that we have come to the time when 
somebody else, some high governmental authority, representing 
100,000,000 people in the United States, representing the innocent 
bystanders in this Republic, who are liable to he injured if either 
side in a controversy like this proves stubborn and intractable, 
has a right to intervene in behalf of 100.000.000 people who 
will be hurt, who will have their industries suspended. who will 
have their businesses stop, and who will have production and 
commerce in this country halted unless some permanent system 
can be devised of getting at a just result in that matter. 

Therefore I have thought that, instead of a temporary commis- 
sion of the character suggested by the President, the great Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—the most expert body ; indeed, the 
only expert body that we have in our governmental system so 
far as railroad matters are concerned—with their wide knowl- 
edge and wide experience in all sorts of railroad matters, ought 
to have this question also submitted to them for their econsidera- 
tion and determination. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
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two things of railroad rates and railroad wages are indissolubly 
connected; they ure interwoven; they are interdependent, and 
indissolubly so, } 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senntor from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. he Senator from Georgia is discussing the 
yery question wich I asked the Senator from Iowa some time 
ago, which is one in which I have taken a deep interest. I 
want to usk the Senator whether or not he believes it would 
be possible to go u step further and to include in this regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission not only the fixing of 
the salaries of employees but of the officials as well? As I 
understand, he would include the officials us well as the em- 
ployees? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes, 

Mr. NORRIS. And he would fix the compensation which the 
finuncial or fiscul agents of the various railroads should re- 
ceive? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly ; that is a necessary part of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. So I wanted to say to the Senator that it 
seemed to me that it is as necessary to regulate the salaries of 
those officials as it is to regulate the wages of the men. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the presidents, the general managers, 
the chairmen, the directors, and the other officials of the road are 
being overpaid, the public is footing the bill. Maybe the rail- 
road men, the men who work with their hands on railroads, 
are being paid too much in some cases, I would not only com- 
mit to the jurisdiction of this great commission the question of 
the wages of the men who work by the day, but I would include 
in that regulation the salary of every officer from the highest 
official of the railroad to the lowest puid section hand who works 
on the road. 

Mr. NORRIS. My question involved, if the Senator will per- 
mit me. going even a step beyond that. Railreads in their finan- 
cial operations pay commissions, and so forth. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think all those things—every factor of 
railroad expense and every factor of railroad disbursement— 
should eventually be committed to the Interstute Commerce 
Commission, and that this must be done if regulation is to prove 
‘efficient. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

. Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Georgia is now discussing 
regulation, and not public ownership of railroads, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the difference between your plan of 
regulation and public ownership, except that under regulation 
vou leave a certain number of individuals who draw private 
gain from the industry? If you are going to take over and 
regulate the rates and wages and regulate the commissions that 
are paid to financial agents and regulate the salaries—and you 
must take into consideration all those things 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, the Senator will agree with me that 
that is the longest step in the direction of public ownership 
that hus yet heen taken. 

Mr. HARDWICK. On the contrary, I do not hesitate to as- 
sert to the Senator and to the Senate that, in my judgment. it 
is the most effectual means, if not the only means, of preventing 
public ownership that I can think of. 

Mr. BORAH. When the Government regulates rates, regu- 
lates salaries, und regulates wages, some one will have to be 
found who is willing to put money into railroad enterprises. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is easy enough te answer. 

Mr. BORAH. There has been less railroad construction dur- 
ing the last two yeurs than during any two years since the 
railroads begun to be built to any extent in this country. The 
railroad men claim that the fact that people are hesitating to 
put their money inte railroad enterprises is because they make 
a much larger percentage in a number of other investments 
which may be made. It seems to me that if the Government 
takes the railronds entirely out of the hands of the men who 
put up the money for them investors will refuse to invest, 
and the Government must inevitably take possession of the 
railroads. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator plenses, thet is only a 
question of wise regulation. We have not arrived at perfec- 
tion yet. It may be that the railroads have not had their rates 
adjusted properly; it may be that they are not permitted to 
make as much money as we must allow them to make in order 
to sufficiently encourage railroad development; it may be that 


mistakes have been made along some of the lines suggested by 
the Senator; but that does not prove that the system is un- 
sound; that does not prove that the plan is wrong. If we have 
made mistakes 

Mr. CUMMINS Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment, if the Senator will par- 
don me; I want to proceed to answer the question of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho a little more at length. 

The Senator from Idaho says this is a great step toward pub- 
lic ownership. I do not think so. The worst vice of public 
ownership would be the operation of the railroads by the public 
and the fact that the men who work for them, two million in all. 
in round numbers, who are also citizens of the United States 
and voters of the United States, would thus be thrown, in a way, 
into polities, not only to their own detriment but also to the 
great danger of the general public. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
going to fix rates and fix wages, the workingmen on the railroads 
must know that upon that commission they depend for their 
wages; and therefore they will be just as much interested in the 
man who shall appoint the commissioners and just as partisan 
with reference to the appoiniments as if they were working for 
the Government and were, therefore, interested in the man who 
would continue to operate the railroads as President indirectly 
through the commission. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all, because there are other forces 
that will always balance this one. Let me illustrate: Four hun- 
dred thousand railroad men want higher wages, but 1.600.000 
more of them, who are unorganized, unrepresented in this con- 
troversy, will also want higher wages if the present demand be 
granted. Not only that, but, if the Senator please, there are 
millions more of men, men who work in <actories, in mines, and 
on the farm, who are also interested in this question, becuuse 
the tax that is levied for transportation is a tax on the product 
that each one of them makes, and the larger the percentage of 
the value of the product each one of them makes that is taken 
for transportation, the less wages they are likely to get. For 
instance, it has been estimated—to give the Senator an idea of 
the thought in my mind on that question—that if this wage in- 
crease be granted it would put a tax of something like 50 cents 
a bale on every bale of cotton raised in the great Commonwealth 
in which I live, and, indeed, throughout the South. Now, one 
of the factors that has to be taken into consideration is what 
effect it will have on the people who produce cotton, on the 
people who produce grain, on the people who mine, and on the 
people who work in the factories. Considerations of the char- 
acter the Senator from Idaho suggests are unavoi(lable in a re- 
publican form of government where all, or practically all men, 
are invested with the ballot; still the fact remains that rail- 
road employees would not get their jobs from the Government, 
the railroads would not be operated by the Government, and 
there would be only regulation, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. A thorough and complete regulation. 
Now, let me usk the Senator a question in turn. Ts there any 
more reason for regulating by law. through a commission estab- 
iished by Congress, freight rates and passenger rates than there 
is to regulate the wages paid to employees? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, 1 do not 
think there is very much difference between the two propo- 
sitions. I only regard two steps in the direction of public 
ownership us more than one step. Let me call the Senator's 
attention to a propcsition. A few months ago the railronds 
made an application for an increase in freight rates, and after 
a tremendous propaganda, carried on all through the country 
by the use of political influence and everything else, freight 
rates were raised on an average of 5 per cent, which gave the 
railroads $50,000.000 increase of revenue annually. Now come 
the employees who ask for wages which the railroads cluim will 
add an additional $100.000,000, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Sixty million dollars. I think. 

Mr. BORAH. The railroads have estimated it all the way 
from $60,000.000 to $100,000,000 in their written statement, as 
I read it yesterday. However. I will say 560 000.000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One hundred million dollars, according to 
the demands of the men. and fifty er sixty million dollars under 
the suggestion of the President. 

Mr. BORAH. We will not quarrel over figures. because any 
are large enough. We have, then, I will say, an inerense of 
$50,000,000 in freight rates and a proposed increase of $60,- 
000,000 in wages, and the suggestion made that there shall be 
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a method by which the $60,000,000 to be paid the workingmen 
shall be met by an increase in freight rates. 

Now, if the railroads can raise rates whenever they want to 
through a propaganda and the workingmen can raise wages 
whenever they want to through political influence, and all 
these raises can be charged up, as they must be it seems, to 
the people, how long does the Senator suppose it is going to 
be until the man out in-the field producing and the shippers 
and consumers are going to say “ We will take this over and 
run it ourselves. If we have got to pay all the expense, we 
will take all the benefits.” The manner in which the 5 per cent 
rate decision was brought about, the manner in which it is 
proposed to take care of this situation, will cause many people 
to say that the only escape from this perpetual motion in 
freight raises is to take charge of the roads. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, reasonable rates must be paid and reasonable wages must 
be paid, but that reasonableness must be founded upon facts, 
not upon political influence over the commission. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In any event the dangers the Senator sug- 
gests are not nearly so great as those involved in Government 
ownership, and if we are fo rely on regulation, then it follows 
that we must have efficient regulation, That is why I say 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Government, must 
have jurisdiction and control over every important factor in 
this problem, or otherwise the day of Government ownership 
is at hand. So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I am 
unable to see any substantial or important or material differ- 
ence in principle or otherwise between conferring upon this 
commission the power to fix wages and conferring upon this 
commission the power to fix freight rates. So much for that 
phase of the question. 

No matter what is done here and now to meet the present 
crisis and to bridge over the present difficulty, in the end I 
am just us certain as I can be that the great Interstate Com- 
inerce Commission, to be reorganized to consist of nine mem- 
bers, divided into three separate divisions, working independ- 
ently, according to the terms of proposed legislation, will also 
have control of the wage question, and I believe that when the 
bill pending shall pass at least one of the divisions should 
devote its time for a good while to working out a complete 
adjustment of railway wages and railway labor conditions 
throughout the country. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. Without expressing my opinion with reference 
to the merits of the suggestion which the Senator has made 
that this matter should be referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, not exactly that; I did not make that 
suggestion, My suggestion was to refer such questions perma- 
nently to that body; I did not mean the particular matter now 
in dispute. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that; but the Senator contends 
that the commission should be vested with such power. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is right. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think that it would meet, 
as well probably as it could be met, the problem of the use of 
political pressure and influence upon the commission if it were 
composed of men appointed for life? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I am inclined to think it would. 
I do not intend to commit myself irrevocably to that proposi- 
tion, but that may be necessary, 

Mr. JONES. It does seem so to me. It seems to me that the 
hurdest blow ever directed at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was when high political pressure was brought to bear 
upon it to increase rates and when the suggestion was made in 
every newspaper in the country, whether true or not, that the 
President of the United States had assured some of the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads that he would use his personal and 
official influence to secure an increase of rates; and in order to 
avoid, in so far as we can, the influence of political pressure, if 


we are going to leave such questions to the commission, or any | 


other body, it ought to be composed of men who hold their posi- 
tions for life, so as to free them from political influence as the 
Supreme Court Justices are freed from such influence, 

Mr. HARDWICK, The Senutor's suggestion is valuable and 
interesting, and I am not sure but that it is sound. I am in- 
clined to the same view of the matter myself, although, as I 
have suid, I would not want to commit myself irrevocably to it, 
because I have not quite made up my mind on that question; 
but undoubtedly there ought to be a very long term of office, 
The danger, of course, about a life tenure is that when you get 
a bad man in you never get him out. There is a good deal of 
danger in life tenure in any sort of office, but undoubtedly we 
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ought to do what we can to remove the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners from participation in active politics and to put 
them as much as we cun in the position the Supreme Court 
Justices occupy—to detach them from active participation in 
ell political and partisan squabbles in which this country en- 


gages. 

Mr. JONES. We ought to throw about them the protection 
that would deter politicians from trying to influence them, just 
as we have deterred them from-attempting to infiuence the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. HARDWICK. At the same time the Senator from Wash- 
ington must realize the danger that is involved in a life tenure 
of office—— 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If we get a bad man or a man who looks 
like he is all right when he starts in, and he goes wrong for 
some reason or is corrupted in any way, of course it might be 
said we could dismiss him from office; but it is impossible 
always to prove acts of that kind, and the danger from life 
tenure of office along certain lines is so great that I would not 
want to commit myself irrevocably to the Senator's suggestion, 
although undoubtedly I am prepared to say now that we ought 
to lengthen the term of the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President: 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator think we could ac- 
complish the same beneficent results without taking at least 
these extra steps toward the field of paternalism, if we would 
give conciliatory power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and authorize and require them in case of disputes to call be- 
fore them the shipping interests, representing indirectly the 
public, the railroad officials, and the representatives of the labor 
organizations, and then have them pass upon the questions in- 
volved, if not in the form of a judgment, at least by way of 
reporting and recommending rates for labor—its action, I would 
say, would be confined to that in instances of this kind—that 
would be just to the shipper, to labor, and to the railroad, leav- 
ing it to the conscience of the public as a potent force to secure 
the result and the acceptance of their report? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is merit in the Senator’s sug- 
gestion, of course, Mr. President, but in my own mind I am 
prepared to go much further than that; T am prepared to stand 
where I stand now, on the sentiments that I have expressed 
to-day; and I do not regard it as paternalistic, either, because 
the great railroad companies and their employees of this land 
are public servants and are engaged in a quasi-public business. 
While I would be willing to regulate wages by law—for that 
is what it amounts to when you delegate the determination of 
that question to the commission—it is simply and solely because 
they are engaged in a public service. I would not be willing, 
however, to apply that principle to any form of private industry 
or to any line of private business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think the Senator from Georgia 
quite understands my position. I do not doubt our authority to 
create a tribunal—whether you call it a court or a commission 
or what not—to try any dispute or any controversy that has 
arisen between employer and employee in interstate commerce 
and determine the dispute, and if the dispute involves a matter 
of wages, then the commission or tribunal can determine the 
wages. Of that I have no question at all; but is the Senator 
from Georgia quite clear that Congress can confer upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as a regulatory measure 
binding upon the railroad companies, authority to fix the wages 
of the employees of a railway? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I have not the slightest doubt about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have the very gravest doubt about it. 
fact, I am absolutely sure it can not be done. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator and I are in irreconcilable 
mental conflict if he takes that view. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I just want to suggest to the Senator why 
I do not think it can be done. I think Congress can do it. 
Congress can fix the wages of all the railway operatives if it 
sees fit to do sv. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just as Congress could fix the freight 
rates, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Congress can fix the freight rates; but Con- 
gress can not delegate to a commission every authority that it 
can exercise. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me. Congress 
has the same power to delegate its-power with reference to 
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wages that it has with reference to freights. We would have 
to have a standard fixed on both subjects. We would have to 
suy “ reasonable and just wages.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. I differ from the Senator from Georgia 
in that respect. although I am sure we do not differ upon the 
principle of law. Congress can delegate to 2 commission the 
authority to establish a freight rate because it can give the 
commission a rule to apply. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just n moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is speaking in my time, and 
I want to get in my ideas, too, in connection with his, because 
I think maybe we cun get together if we do. If it sets up a 
standard like it did on the rate question, why can it not do the 
same thing in the case of wages? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because there is no standard. 

Mr. HARDWICK, “A reasonable and just scale of wages.” 
That is all we suid about rates—that they should be “ reason- 
able and just rates.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no such thing as a reasonable and 
just wage. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then there is no such thing as a reason- 
able and just rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, yes; there is. That had been determined 
loug before we ever thought of creating the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is just bound by narrow 
precedents, then, if he thinks that. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I will ask the Senator to tell me why a car- 
penter should get $5 a day and a lawyer $50 a day? Why is it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, well, tell me why one rate for a 
shorter distance should be more than another rate for a lunger 
distance. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I can tell the Senator why. Because the cost 
of the service is greater. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, that is undoubtedly so in the other 
case, too. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. Whenever you reach the question of 
determining what is a fair and reasonable compensation for a 
man’s labor, whether it is mental or whether it is physical. you 
enter a field in which I think there is no standard, and Con- 
gress could not prescribe any. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator has a peculiar view, I think, 
in regard to that. It is a standard for service in either cuse. 
The rate is for service, The wage is for service. I can not un- 
derstand the operation of the mind of a man who cun see any 
difference between the two. It might be true. Mr. President, 
if this is what the Senator has in mind, It might be more difficult 
to fix a standard ; ur. once you have fixed exactly the same stand- 
ard—to wit, a reasonable and just rate or wage—it might be 
more difficult to apply the standard in the one case than in the 
other. But the principle is exactly the same, both the principle 
of law and the principle of public policy—exactly the sume. 
Just us we snid to the Interstate Commerce Commission,“ We 
require you to establish rates that shall be reasonable and just,” 
we can say to that same commission in exactly the same terms, 
in identically the same words that we employed in regard to 
that question, “ We require you to set up a reasonable and just 
standard of wages.” It is for service in either case and in both 
cases. You can set up a standard or a rule just as securely, just 
as faithfully just as certainly, and just as accurately in one 
case as you can in the other. 

1 have the grentest respect for the opinion of the Senator 
from Iowa and for his very great ability, and yet I can not 
see, to save my life—he has not shaken me at all in that—how 
there is the slightest difference in principle between the two 
cases. It may he harder to apply the rule with accuracy and 
with justice in one case than it is in the other, just as it might 
be harder to tell the Senator why a lawyer was entitled to $50 
for a certain piece of work when a carpenter got only $5 for a 
piece of work that involved very much harder physical labor 
than the lawyer ever performed. There is no way of establish- 
ing the rensons for those discriminations in compensation that 
exist except to say that certain education is required, certain 
training is required, certain mental qualities nre required in 
the one case thut are not required in the other, and therefore 
higher compensation is allowed for the one service than for the 
other. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senutor from North Dakota? 

Mr. HARDWICK, Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to give him 
a concrete cause, and then illustrate his point on that case? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I shall be very glad to have the Senator's 
suggestion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose that the commission or the bourd 
should think it proper to raise the wages of trainmen who are 
already, we will say. receiving $4.50 a duy, and by raising their 
wages 25 cents a day it increased the cost of freight so that a 
laborer working just as many hours, possibly on work that re- 
quired about the same amount of intelligence, who was receiv- 
ing but $2 a day, had to pay a dollar more per ton for his coal, 
and being compelled to purchase, suy, 10 tons of coal during the 
winter, he would be himself paying $10 toward the wages of men 
who were receiving $4.50, out of his earnings of $2 a day. How 
would the Senator apply the reasonable-wage idea to the em- 
ployees of the railway company without taking into considera- 
tion the earnings of this laborer and what effect the raise would 
have upon his expenses? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly the Senator is right. I sug- 
gested myself, lorg before the Senator’s question, that all those 
considerations would have to be gone into very curefully, I 
will tell the Senator this: It is much better, it is much safer 
for this country, it is much fairer both for the railroads und for 
the men to have things of that sort gone into carefully by a 
great public-service commission thut is impartial, not only as 
between the railroads and the men but that is also representa- 
tive of all the interests of this country and of every laboring man 
in it and of every industry in it. That is the reason why I 
think the Interstate Commerce Commission in the end must 
regulate wages as well as rates. 

Mr. President, I have about concluded what I had to say., ex- 
cept that I want to make this suggestion: I find myself thor- 
oughly in accord, not only with the statement of the law made 
by the Senator from Iowa this morning, but also with his views 
about Individual and personal liberty, and the sacredness of in- 
dividual and personal liberty, and the duty and obligution rest- 
ing on us, as Members of the Senate, to preserve it and not to 
impair it. We cun not and we ought not. under any circum- 
stances or for any provocation, in any situation or for any rea- 
son, to enact any sort of legislation that will make men work 
involuntarily, or will tend to do it. For one I will never vote for 
such a proposition. For one I will never support such a propi- 
ganda, no matter where it comes from nor what the apparent 
necessities of the moment are. But I say to you that we can 
and we ought, and it seems to me that the present situation 


proves that we must, after once we lay the foundations for a 


just determination of these wage problems, provide that men 
shall not, in combination and in conspiracy and in concert. tie 
up the great transportation agencies of this country and halt 
commerce and Industry throughout the country. I am In favor 
of securing to these men, by any way that can be devised. a fair 
and just determination of their demands for adequate pay and 
for reasonable labor conditions. Once we provide such a sys- 
tem—and I believe it will be along the lines of my suggestion 
whenever we come to its permanent solution—then I would thor- 
oughly favor the enactment of u Jaw making it criminal for 
any number of men to conspire to impair or destroy the effective- 
ness or the efficiency of the great interstate transportation 
agencies, 

Upon these great transportation agencies not only do the ia- 
dustries, the businesses, and the enterprises of the country rest, 
but also the very life of the country seems to be bound up in 
their constant and in their regular action. It is not to be per- 
mitted in this country that either a lot of selfish capitalists who 
are striving *- pay dividends on watered stocks or to pay ex- 
orbitant salaries to the heads of great railroad systems, or a 
lot of men who are already well paid, in order to get higher 
pay, should be permitted to halt the wheels of human progress 
in this Republic and to say to every Industry, to every commerce, 
and to every business in this land.“ You must starve and lan- 
guish and perish while we settle our squabble about how much 
wages we are to day. or we are to get.” 

It is inconceivable. The American public will not submit to 
it, and ought not to submit to it. These men on both sides, 
capitalists and laboring men, ought fo be conseryntive and 
ought to have some thought about somebody's interests besides 
their own. Unless they will do it, unless they do do it. they 
will find aroused against them a public sentiment in this country 
so great that whichever side offends against it will go to eternul 
ruin. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the Senator, he would give 
the Interstate Commerce Cowuission the power to fix wages, 
and then he would make it a criminal offense to strike as 
against those wages so fixed? 
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Mr. HARDWICK. After they were once determined, yes, if 
by a “strike” the Senator means a conspiracy or concerted ac- 
tion to prevent the operation of the railroads, 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator conceive of any constitu- 
tional difficulty in the way of that? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; because I would not make it unlaw- 
ful for any individual who was dissatisfied with either the scale 
of wages fixed by the commission or the terms and conditions 
of employment prescribed by them to quit as an individual; 
but what I would make unlawful would be a conspiracy to stop 
the operation of the great agencies of interstate commerce, just 
on the same lines that we made it unlawful—and it is now un- 
lawful—to interfere with the postal service of the country, for 
instance. 

Mr. BORAH. That would result in one of two things, I 
should think: Either the absolute destruction of unionism in 
connection with the railway system or else compulsory service. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; neither. Well, I will take that back 
in part. I think perhaps there would be very little need for 
union-labor organizations among railroad employees if that 
were done. There might be still a great field in which these or- 
ganizations might work—the presentation of their cases, the 
arraying of the facts that support their contention—before 
this commission, or in case of an appeal to the courts on con- 
stitutional grounds, as the railroads now have such appeal to 
the courts of the land, they might operate in that way. But 
they certainly would have no right, under my view of what 
ought to be dene, to cooperate in order to bring about a strike 
on these great interstate railroads, and I do not think they 
ought to have such right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator what he thinks of 
passing a law, such as he has outlined, giving the authority to 
fix salaries, wages, and so forth, and then stopping right there, 
without trying to legislate on the question of strikes or lockouts 
or anything of the kind? Does he not think the result of that 
would be, with wages so fixed, that there would be no attempt 
to strike? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am inclined to think the Senator is right, 
and but for the awful situation that appears to confront us 
now I never would have thought of this other proposition. But 
think of the situation we are in now! Why, the country is 
notified that, beginning at 7 o'clock on the morning of Septem- 
ber 4, it is proposed to tie up these great agencies of interstate 
commerce and to suspend their operation throughout the coun- 
try. Now, once we established a system of the kind that I have 
indicated, and once we committed to this commission the full 
jurisdiction over this question and the exclusive right to settle 


what these wages and hours and terms of employment were to 


be, I do not believe we would need the other taw. I do not be- 
lieve it would ever become necessary, practically speaking, to 
have recourse to it. But does not the Senator agree with me 
that if once we have done that, and a situation like that which 
confronts us at present were to recur, the Republic itself, the 
people themselves, the business, the industry of this country. 
ought to have some way of protecting itself against a suspen- 
sion of all railway traffic? 

Mr. NORRIS. One objection that strikes me now to legis- 
lating so far and going so far on this question is that it would 
take too long. The difficulty would be that we would get into 
trouble before we got through legislating. Then, in addition to 
that, the Senator agrees with me, as I understand, that there 
probably would be no use for that kind of a law, anyway. The 
consideration in favor of the other proposition is that it would 
not be much longer than your finger; it would be short, and 
might be passed speedily, if Congress should be in favor of it, 
of course. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator may be right, so far as the 
present situation is concerned. 

Mr, NORRIS. And then it would have the effect. as I under- 
stand, of practically fixing by law every one of these salaries. 
It would be the same as though Congress itself legislated and 
fixed every one of them by law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is in favor of that sort of a 
proposition himself, as I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, it strikes me that I would be. I have 
not given the subject the most profound thought, however. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have alreudy taken up more time than 
I Intended. I think the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
per is ready to proceed with his bill, so I yield the 

oor. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
or two with reference to the position taken by my friend the 
Senator from Georgia. 

I can not imagine anything that would be more calculated to 
offend every friend of free institutions than the passage of 
legislation looking to the achievement of the end that seems. 
to be sought by the Senator from Georgia. I can not sit here 
in silence and by my silenee appear to give assent to the start- 
ling proposal that he has made. I am willing to go along with 
him about as far as was suggested by the question of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraske [Mr. Norris]. I think perhaps it would 
be in the interest of the public, in the interest of the men, 
and in the interest of the railroads, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were clothed with the power to say what, in its 
opinion—all the circumstances of the case being taken into 
consideration—were reasonable rates of wages, reasonable 
hours of labor, and reasonable conditions of service. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator a question, be- 
cause I do not think we are very far apart. Suppose we did 
that, and then we were confronted by precisely the situation 
that confronts us to-day, would the Senator be willing to take 
the second step I have suggested ? 

Mr. HUGHES. I would not. I will say to the Senator that 
so long as I live, and so long as I continue to enjoy the privi- 
leges of a citizen of this country, I skalf never subscribe to the 
theory that men can be compelled to work. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator ean not be 
permitted to put me in that situation. I do not think so, either; 
and I so stated. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have not put the Senator in any position 
yet. He has interrupted me before I got him placed. I am 
going to qualify whut I have to say so that I do not think the 
Senator will quarrel with me at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would not quarrel with the Senator 
anyway. 

Mr. HUGHES. I mean, then I will be glad to have him in- 
terrupt me and correct me. When I say that I will not consent 
to having the laboring men of this country o. any other class 
oi men in this country compelled to give up their services for 
rates fixed by somebody else, I mean that the Senator propases 
to prohibit, along with his legislation, the only way in which 
they can effectively refuse to accept conditions that are im- 
posed upon them by the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
other governmental authorities; namely. to confer together, or, 
as the Senator puts it, to conspire tegether and take common 
and joint action with reference to the propositions that are laid 
before them. - 

There is no practical difference at all in the differentiation the 
Senator seeks to make when he says that he would not attempt 
to coerce or to make subject to legislation any single individual ; 
but that if two men working at the same desk or three men work- 
ing on the same train should talk together over a decision ren- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and decide that 
it was unfair. and that they would retire from the employment 
of the railroad so long as that decision remained in force, they 
would then be subject to the criminal laws of the United States, 
to be indicted and convicted and punished. To attempt to do 
that is, in my opinion, to do just what the Senator says can 
not be done; that is, to compel involuntary servitude in this 
country. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I did not state the propo- 
sition exactly in that way, and as the Senator is undertaking to 
give me credit for it, he had better state it as it is. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am willing to have the Senator state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not refer to a case where just two or 
three men get to discussing a decision and then afterwards go 
off and determine, each one for himself, to take separate action 
about it and quit; but I mean going around and organizing a 
strike, I mean undertaking to carry out a well-conceived plan 
to stop the operation of the great interstate railroads of this 
country, issuing formal notices, and having headquarters estab- 
lished, and carrying on a war with respect to the public trans- 
portation agencies of this country. That is what I mean that 
100,000,000 people have some rights as well as a few laboring 
people. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, the Senator is stating one extreme, 
and I am stating the other. They are both likely to occur. 


Under the Senator’s proposition we might never get to the con- 
dition that we are in now; but, on the other hand, we might see 
thousands of train crews who operate in the way I have sug- 
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gested sent to the penitentiary for operating in that way. I am 
willing to admit that legislation such as the Senator proposes 
would be likely to discourage great strikes. Not only would it be 
likely to discourage great strikes and great industrial wars, 
however, but it would discourage all sorts and forms of liberty 
of action, 

Why, an editorial in a great newspaper or in a trade jour- 
nal, in a railway brotherhood journal, to the effect that a 
certain decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
unfair, and advising the men that if they submitted to it later 
decisions would be more unfair, and that the only way they 
could protect themselves would be to withdraw from their em- 
ployment in that company, would, under the legislation sug- 
gested by the Senator from Georgia, bring that newspaper and 
anybody who acted in accordance with the suggestions made by 
that newspaper within the provisions of the law. I can not 
conccive of anything more calculated to bring trouble and dis- 
order and misery upon the people of this country, and particu- 
larly the working people of this country, than the proposal 
made by the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What does the Senator propose to do to 
stop the present trouble? 

Mr. HUGHES. Well, that is a large order, I will say. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; it is a very simple question, though. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have my own views with reference to it, 
and I do not mind stating them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. HUGHES. If there had not been negotiations going on 
here between the President of the United States and the presi- 
dents of the great railways and the various brotherhoods, which 
I, for one, and I know the Senator from Georgia also hoped 
would be productive of some solution that would prevent this 
great calamity from coming upon the country, and if it had 
not been for the fact that any attempt of mine might have been 
misconstrued or misunderstood, and perhaps might have worked 
harm where 1 would have intended that it should work good, 
I would have introduced in this body, and I trust that some- 
body who is charged with that legislation more particularly 
than I am, will introduce in this body a measure declaring 
that so far as the Government and the railroads of the United 
States are concerned an eight-hour day is regarded as in accord- 
ance with sound public sentiment and policy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Does the Senator mean actually an eight- 
hour day, as the word is commonly understood, or an eight- 
hour yardstick of pay? 

Mr. HUGHES. I mean an 8-hour day, as the word is com- 
monly understood, as the 16-hour day is understood in what is 
already a law of the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just to elaborate that a little, then, the 
Senator means that after a railroad man works eight hours 
he is not to be allowed, except in exceptional emergencies, to 
work more than eight hours? 

Mr. HUGHES. Exactly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All the men are against that. 

Mr. HUGHES. Well, I do not know. Of course, the Senator 
was asking me what I would do in this emergency. He did 
not ask me what I would do to please the men. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. I did not mean that the Senator 
ought to follow that remark, but I say he would not satisfy 
either side, 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not suppose any solution that we will 
arrive at will satisfy either side. Certainly none will satisfy 
both sides; and if I had it in my power to satisfy one side 
or the other, or to do what I would like to do in the premises, I 
might do something other than I have suggested. But it does 
seem to me that one way out of this difficulty, a less drastic 
way than that suggested by the Senator from Georgia, and one 
that would, at least, remove one bone of contention, is to do 
what it seems to me we are completely authorized and em- 
powered by the Constitution to do, namely, to prescribe what 
we regard, if we do regard it, as a fair standard of hours of 
labor upon the railroads of the country. 

I was very much interested in the statement of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. It shows that he has given a great 
deal of sympathetic thought and study to this whole problem. 
Many of the suggestions that he has made, it seems to me, 
will repay the study of the Members of this body; and out of 
the seeds he has sown there may come a solution of this very 
embarrassing problem, 
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I do not see why partial application of one of the statutes to 
which he referred might not be made. I do not see why it is 
owtside of the bounds of reason to say that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or some other specially appointed commis- 
sion could be clothed by law with the power to fix rates and 
conditions of employment upon the railroads of the country, 
and then that every organization which had confidence in the 
personnel of that commission and which wanted to avoid these 
occasional disturbances and crises might voluntarily subject 
itself to the rule of that tribunal; and I do not see why rail- 
road organizations also seeking to avoid these disturbances 
might not voluntarily submit themselves to this tribunal. Then 
there would be no occasion for strikes, disturbances, or disorder 
of any kind. There would be constantly going on between the 
railroads who had so submitted themselves and the organiza- 
tions who had so submitted themselves a process of adjustment 
and understanding which would work out for the benefit of all 
the people of the United States. That plan was suggested by 
some one of the statutes to which the Senator referred this 
morning. 5 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has indicated what he would do 
with reference to cne feature of the dispute, namely, the eight- 
hour-day system. Would the Senator have any objection to 
telling us what he would do with reference to the extra cost it 
would require to operate the trains for interstate commerce, 
and also with reference to the wages that would be dependent 
upon the eight-hour system? Does the Senator mean that he 
would have the same wages for the 8 hours that these men are 
now recelving for 10 hours; or, after establishing the number 
of hours that each trainman should work, would he leave the 
other question, as to what the wages should be and what the 
excess of time should be, to arbitration; or how would he 
settle that question? 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator wants to know what my per- 
sonal views on the subject are, I will say that there may be an 
isolated instance here and there—I have heard them cited—but 
in the main I am of the opinion that the railroad men are not 
now receiving more than they are entitled to, and they are not 
receiving now more than, on the average, is necessary for them 
in order that they may live as we would like to have them live 
and as we would like to have everybody who toils in this coun- 
try live. Without further information on the subject than I 
have, I would not subscribe to any policy that would in its 
application cause wages for 8 hours to be reduced below what 
is now paid for 10 hours. 

But that is a matter of detail. It seems to me what I think 
about that matter makes very little difference, and what the 
Senator thinks about it individually makes not much more. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; possibly we might agree. I confess 
it may be that they should receive for 8 hours what they are 
now receiving for 10 hours. I am having no dispute with the 
Senator upon that question; but if they do that, then there is a 
wide difference in the matter of cost of transportation, and I 
want to know what we are going to do with the question of the 
extra pay for the hours in addition to the eight hours. How 
would we settle that proposition? 

Mr. HUGHES. I suppose the Senator wants me to admit, 
and I hasten to admit it, that the increase of wages must be 
paid by the general public, and in many instances it must be 
paid by men who can not as well afford to pay it as those for 
whom we are demanding the increase. That is true. I do 
not attempt 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator does not quite under- 
stand my motive. It is not an attempt to elicit any kind of an 
admission, but to obtain the view of the Senator as to how 
he would settle that question, whether it would be by arbitra- 
tion with the employees or whether without any arbitration it 
should be loaded upon the public. 

Mr. HUGHES. The public pays the freight. Of course I am 
willing to admit that. I do not think the Senator asked the 
question to embarrass me. I did not mean to state that I 
thought the Senator was trying to embarrass me. The public, 
of course, will pay these increases, I have not very much sym- 
pathy with the idea that the shippers themselves are going down 
into their pockets to pay the increased rates that may follow 
the granting of the demands of the brotherhood. That does not 
necessarily follow. If the statements of the brotherhood publicly 
and privately made are true an increase of freight rates will 
not be necessary to meet their demand or to meet even greater 
demands than they are making. It is alleged in their behalf that 
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during the last 10 years the length and the weight of the freight 
trains have been tremendously increased ; and not only that, but 
they say that the weight of the trains and the length of them 
have increased to such an extent by reason of the progress that 
has been made in the construction of more powerful locomotives 
that an ordinary run, which they could make in 8 or 10 hours, 
now takes them 10 and 12; that the railroads are making in- 
finitely more money from their labors than they were making 
10 years ago, and that there has been no consequent increase 
to them, and the investigation may very well show that there 
is no necessity tor auy increase of freight rates. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield ¢o the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. IIUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the Senator how long he antici- 
pates it will require to consider all the matters relating to this 
subject so that we may with some degree of wisdum pass legis- 
lation? 

Mr. HUGHES. I hope the Senator will not ask me to answer 
that question. 

Mr. WEEKS. The reason why I ask the question is because 
it is suggested that after hearings of a few hours legislation 
may be adopted by Saturday of this week. Does the Senator 
eontemplate any such activity as that or any such haste as 
that? 


Mr. HUGHES. I think ff there is important legislation we | 


ean pass to prevent the strike we should pass it, even though 
we may make mistakes in passing it; they can afterwards be 
rectified; but the fundamental and pressing thiug now is to 
legislate ‘in such a way as to prevent this strike, if we can. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator think we can pass legislation 
or this great subject after suitable investigation this week? 


Mr. HUGHES. I think so; at least, I am realy to try it. 1 


hope the strike will not be precipitated or be in progress without 
any attempt having been made by Congress to avert it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly we could pass legislation in an 
hour, but what kind of legislation would it be? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator does not want me to answer that 
question, of course. But I rose primarily for the purpose of 
dissenting from the position taken by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick]. I was in the lower House when the discus- 
sion was at fever heat in reference to the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to lay rates. For a long time that 
commission Lid the power only to suggest rates; or, at least, its 
power was in some way limited, and it did not have the full 
power it now enjoys with reference to making and laying a 
rate, which remains as laid unless it is proved to be unreason- 
able. When the United States Government took that step and 
went to a railroad, private property privately owned, and said 
to the man or the group of individuals who owned it, “ You shall 
not charge more than a certain amount for the service you ren- 
der,” they took the first step in the direction of governmental 
ownership. In my opinion, they not only took the first step, but 
they took a step which made the subsequent steps absolutely 
inevitable. 

If that is so, and a great many men in this Chamber think 
it is so, and a great many people in the United States think it 
is so, although they do not look upon the consummation with 
any degree of pleasure, then what becomes of the proposition 
that we are to go to a man who toils with his hands and say to 
him that he shall charge no more than à certain amount for the 
service that he renders? If that brought us to a condition which 
amounts to the absolute ownership of railroads, what condition 
will we come to with reference to the man to whom we do the 
same thing? In other words, we say to the railroad corpora- 
tion that it shall not charge above a certain amount of money 
for a certain service. Are you going to limit the American citi- 
zen und say to him he shall not charge more than a certain 
amount of money? That is governmental ownership in the case 
of corporations. Where is it going to lead us in the case of the 
individual? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If the Senator will yield to 
me a moment, I want to say for myself, as the question of wage 
has been brought up here, perhaps my views are pretty well 
known. No question is ever settled, as was said by an illus- 

- trious man some years ago. until it is settled right. 

Mr. HUGHES. I simply want to say that I yield the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. This will be an ever-recur- 
ring question in this country until it is settled right, and F 
believe the only right solution of the question is the Government 
ownership of railroads. I recall that 25 or 30 years ago, when 
I venture? to assert that in my little Commonwealth it was 


l Excavating laborers, hed carriers, and steamfitters’ helpers_ 


thought to be rank heresy, and I was almost branded as a 
lunatic; but I pleaded that theory, and I believe it more and 
more. I believe the present unfortunate conditions demon- 
strate the necessity for it more and more. 

The railroad owners are insisting that railroad men are richly 
and wrongly well paid to-lay, I came across this in the Wash- 
ington Times of yesterday : 


RAILROADS PAY LOWEST WAGES, 


A true wage Index is the rate per hour. Let us compare the wages 
per hour of railway employees in Chicago switching districts with those 
of the building trades in Chica Any other city would do as well. 
Chicago comparisons are typica of them all. The standard rates of 
wages per hour now paid in Chicago are as follows: 


Building employees. 


Bricklayers. portable and hoisting 9 inside wire- 
men, plasterers, plumbers and gas fitters, steam fitters, 
stonemasons, and tile layers 

Lathers and marble setters z 

Carpenters, painters. and siate and tile roofe 

Elevator coùstructors 

Structural ironworkers ._..-----_..--_-._-__ 
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Laborers in tunnels, wells. and catssons 

Laborers on windlass, trench, and scaffold w 
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Composition roofers’ helpers. zs 

Elevator constructors’ helpers and tile layers” beſpers 

Marble setters’ helpers. 


Cents. 
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Railway employees. 


Locomotive engineers in Chicago railroad yards arcane 5 to 44.0 
Switching foremen_———_--~-~-~--.-----.----__- 38. 0 
SOWIE a ERS 


Locomotive remen in Chicago raliroad yards 
That clearly demonstrates the fact that men in the employ 


of the great railways are paid less per hour than in almost any 


other calling, and I say advisedly to the Senate when you 
realize the conditions in which the average man works on a 
railroad train or at a switch or in a yard, you will see that his 
life is in continuous jeopardy every minute of the time. 

We have had this same controversy in the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads with reference to the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice. I recall the question of wage was brought up there and it 
impressed me very much. Since that time, in going to and 
from here to New York on several occasions I have made it my 
business to stand at the end of a mail car on a threugh train 
and see those men at work assorting the mail. tossing about 
almost as a ball with the sway of the car, and with a continual 
mental strain and a continual physical strain that must be very 
irksome, wearying, and tiresome, using up a man’s life. I say the 
railroad man should be paid better than the mason who stands 
at the scaffold tn one steady position; he should be paid better 
than the carpenter. better than the plasterer, or the man in 
almost any other calling. 

I feel, of course, as we all do, that this controversy is a most 
unfortunate one. I realize that the time between now and Sep- 
tember 4, when we are threatened with the railroad strike by 
the union, is so short a time as to make the formulation of m 
law as to arbitration or as fu adjusting the situation almost 
impossible. If the strike comes, I believe the suggestion made 
yesterday by President Wilson, that he may draft into the sery- 
ice the railroad employees for the emergency. in order that the 
freight may be carried, in order that the mails may be carried, 
and in order that the general traffic affecting our Army and Navy 
and Government plans shall not be affected, is the wisest course 
that it is possible for us to pursue. But it is my prayer and my 
hope that this may broaden our scope and enlarge our vision, 
and that in the very nearby an act will pass the Congress of the 
United States looking to the formulation of a bill that will 
purchase the railroads and maintain and ran them in the inter- 
est of the whole people and in justice to the laboring men, and 
that the purchase shall be a just and fair recompense to the 
parties who own the roads. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HueHes] one question with reference to 
the subject of the colloquy between him and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Werks]. The Senator from Massachusetts 
desired to know of the Senator of New Jersey whether he 
thought it was possible by Saturday to pass any legislation that 
might stop the strike now fixed for next Monday, the 4th in- 
stant. 

Mr. President, let me make a statement before I ask the ques- 
tion. I have listened very carefully to the discussion this morn- 
ing. I do not profess myself to know very much about this 
question. I have not investigated it. I do not suppose there 
are many Senators who have thoroughly investigated it. It is 
now undergoing investigation by the Committee on Interstate 
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Commerce, and I suppose we will soon have from the commit- 
ice a concrete proposition of legislation on the subject. 

I think we will all agree that either party to a controversy 
similar to that now going on between the railroads and their 
employees may, under the so-called Newlands Act, decline to 
agree to arbitration under the auspices of that board, and that 
this declination of arbitration ends the powers and the juris- 
diction of that board to effectively deal with this controversy 
between the carriers and their employees. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumactns] has discussed the 
matter in a very lucid and forceful manner. He has conceded 
what I take it every lawyer will concede that we have the 
authority under the Constitution to provide that the board 
created by this act, or the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or some other tribunal may proceed to make investigation on 
behalf of the public of controversies similar to that now going 
on between the railroads and their employees, and that while 
this public investigation is proceeding by this duly constituted 
board of conciliation and mediation, or whatever it may be 
called, any lockout on the part of the railroads or any strike 
on the part of their employees shall be unlawful and that the 
court may enjoin a strike or a lockout until the investigation 
is completed. 

I wish to ask the Senator from New Jersey does he see any- 
thing in the way, as far as time is concerned, against our pass- 
ing an act authorizing this board or some other tribunal to 
make this investigation on behalf of the public, and that until 
it has concluded its labors in that respect n strike or lockout 
shall be unlawful and subject to the restraining power of the 
court, and if that is done can not the strike ordered for the 4th 
day of September by the brotherhood be averted? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, the Senator has asked me my 
opinion, and I will say I do not think we have any such authority. 
I do not think we can pass any such legislation, even under the 
view suggested by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not speaking about the view suggested 
by the Senator from Georgia, because I was not here when he 
made his speech, I was talking about the view suggested by the 
Senator from Iowa. He expressed, as I understood him, no doubt 
about the right and competency of Congress to pass legislation 
providing that pending the investigation by this board a lockout 
or strike should be unlawful. and the courts empowered to 
enjoin either during the pendency of the investigation, 

Mr. HUGHES. There is no theory on which that can be done, 
so far as I know. The Senator from Georgia has suggested that 
it was manifestly impossible to prevent any individuals from 
leaving their employment. He suggested that that could only 
be reached — 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not understand me. I 
was not referring to compulsory arbitration at all. I said in 
case the men or the railroads should decline to enter into arbi- 
tration under the Newlands Act, thereby putting an end to the 
authority of that board under the present law, would it not be 
competent for Congress to provide by additional legislation that 
this same board might proceed to make an investigation on be- 
half of the public of the controversy between the railroads and 
their employees, and pending that public investigation a lockout 
or strike should be unlawful, and the court shall have authority 
and power to enjoin either. a 

I asked the Senntor if we should pass legislation to confer 
upon this board the power to make an investigation into this 
controversy and dispute as the representatives of the public and 
on behalf of the public, and provide that until that investigation 
was ended a strike or lockout should be unlawful and subject 
to the restraining power of the courts pending. and only pending, 
the investigation, would that not stop the strike ordered to begin 
on Monday? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is assuming a good deal in say- 
ing that it will stop the strike on Monday. He is assuming 
that the Government has some power to compel these men to 
go to work on Monday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not assnming that at all. I am as- 
suming that the Government has the power, pending this inves- 
tigation, if authorized by Congress, to enjoin a strike while the 
investigation is going on und until it is completed. That is my 
contention, and I think if the board be given that power the 
strike can be prevented for the present, and that is the essential 
thing to be accomplished at this time and which calls for quick 
action. 

What I suggest is not a permanent but only temporary re- 
straint, while the controversy is undergoing investigation, and 
it is not to be directed against individuals, but only against 
concerted action. When the investigation authorized as I have 
indicated—in the public interest and to ascertain the merits of 
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the controversy—is completed, if the decision or result is ad- 
verse to the employees they could, of course, stop work. I do 
not deny them that right. 1 do not think their right in this 
respect should be questioned. But if they should see fit to 
strike, notwithstanding the result of the investigation may haye 
been adverse to their contention, I believe that the courts should 
be given ample power to protect those that may take their 
places and to prevent by injunction or otherwise the strikers 
who by concerted action under these circumstances and in de- 
fiance of the adverse result of the investigation authorized and 
conducted on behalf of the public and to reach a just conclusion 
as to the merits of the quarrel or controversy between them and 
the railroads, from interfering by concerted action for the pur- 
pose of coercing or preventing other men from taking the places 
they have so voluntarily abandoned, ` 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss this 
matter or the very interesting questions involved in it, I think 
this is an appropriate time to emphasize the interest the public 
has in the solution of this matter and the prevention, if possible, 
of this strike. 

We are very apt to have in mind almost entirely the interest 
of the railroads and the interests of the men. These interests, 
it is true, are very great. The railroads will suffer and the 
railroad men will suffer a very great deal if the strike comes 
off, but there are many other people who are going to suffer, 
even far more than they, if the strike takes effect. While there 
are probably a few hundred thousand men directly interested in 
this matter, there are millions and millions of people who will 
suffer if the strike comes off, and I hope that we here, as repre- 
sentatives not only of the railroads and the railroad employees 
but of all the people of the United States, will not lose sight of 
the interests of the great public in this matter. I trust that 
every power we have and that we can exert to prevent a strike 
will be exerted. My sympathies as between the men and the 
railroads are with the men, but I feel that I also owe a duty to 
the men, women, and children all over the country who may not 
be directly interested, but who will be most disastrously af- 
fected if the strike occurs. 

Just as a concrete illustration of the disasters that will come 
to the public I want to cite this case: I received a telegram this 
morning from near my home. I live in a section of the Stute 
of Washington that is a great producer of fruit. The peach 
crop is now just coming on. They are just getting ready to 
ship their peaches. It is all the crop that a great many people 
raise, and it is the only means that they will have of supporting 
themselves and their families during the coming winter. They 
have no markets for this fruit except as they ship to the eastern 
market by rail. 

The telegram that I received this morning stated that the 
freight agent at a certain point had been notified not to receive 
any more shipments of perishable fruit, such as peaches. 

Mr. President, that is very likely the case in many other sec- 
tions of the country not only with reference to the shipment of 
products of this kind but with reference to other products. 

There are many products that you can hold, that you can 
keep even for months, but there are certain sections of the 
country like the one I have just mentioned where their products 
are perishable; they can not be kept very long for market, and 
if they can not be shipped to market it simply means poverty, 
distress, and suffering. These peaches are ripe. They must be 
shipped or kept in cold storage or they rot. Cold storage is not 
available to many. Stoppage of transportation means the loss 
of this crop. The year’s work is gone. Thousands of families 
will face the winter with no income and threatened with all the 
suffering and hardship that comes from poverty. These things 
must be considered by us. They should be considered by both 
sides to this controversy. The men have called a strike for Mon- 
day morning. If it comes off, they will lose much of the sym- 
pathy they now have. If delayed, not only will they hold 
the sympathy of the public, but they will have its hearty com- 
mendation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, for more than 80 
years my relations with the men in my State who operate rail- 
road trains have been most intimate. They have been my per- 
sonal friends at my home, my clients, my political supporters. I 
think I have drawn or helped prepare practically every amend- 
ment to our laws in Georgia for the past 25 years intended to 
better their conditions. 

Yet, Mr. President, I wish I had än opportunity to warn them 
of the horrible blunder they are making if they bring on this 
strike next Monday. They do not realize the suffering they are 
about to cause. There has never been a strike from const to 
coast in this country. There has never previously been an 
effort to stop transportation throughout the entire country. If 
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they carry out this strike, and it lasts for only a few weeks or 
a few days, there will be suffering for want of food in many a 
city. The product of the farm will go to waste; the things nec- 
essary to be used in the factories will not reach them; the 
industries of the entire country will suspend operation, 

No matter how rightful might be their claims against the 
managers of the roads, when the 90 per cent of the people of 
this country, who are disconnected with the railroads, feel the 
grinding heel of suffering that this strike will bring, they will 
not forgive the men who bring it on them. The railroad em- 
ployees can not afford to bring this trouble upon their fellow 
citizens. They may have a just grievance against the men who 
own the railroads, but they have no right to bring such distress 
and suffering upon all the balance of their fellow citizens. I 
do not mean that they have not the legal right, but I mean if 
they will stop calmly and consider what they are doing they will 
not be willing to put such suffering upon the balance of their 
fellow citizens. 

There will be children in this city who within two weeks will 
be suffering for the food necessary for their health; there will be 
thousands and thousands of women and children in the great 
cities of this country brought to the direst distress for the 
necessaries of life if this strike goes on; and the sympathy 
which the great body of the laboring people feel to-day for the 
firemen, the conductors, the trainmen, and the engineers will 
pass away when their wives and children are hungry for food; 
when the places where they work are closed. There is but one 
thing for the men to do. The National Congress has assumed 
responsibility for this question, and intends to handle it in a 
way that they shall have justice. 

Mr. President, they should meet and call this strike off at 
once; postpone it at least until the lawmaking power of this 
land has the opportunity te consider and to pass upon it. 

Let me say that the same power to make illegal a combina- 
tion of two or more men with the view of bringing about a 
strike can make illegal the combination of two or more men co- 
operating to maintain a strike. I asked that question of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] when he was upon his feet, 
but he did not fully agree with the view I suggested. I do not 
think he exactly understood me. However, the strike can not 
be maintained without the cooperative efforts of men; and un- 
doubtedly the couperative efforts of men who deter other men 
from working upon interstate transportation routes can be made 
illegal and can be suppressed as a crime. This strike can be 
stopped by legislation if it starts, just as it can be prevented by 
legislation. 

Mr. President, my sympathies are with the men and not with 
the owners of the roads, All my life I have been trying to find 
a way to help them, They were the first clients I had when, a 
boy without friends, I rented a little office in the city of Atlanta, 
slept in it on a lounge, and offered my services to clients. They 
have friends in Congress who will see that they get justice; 
but they will lose their friends all over the land if they press 
on with this strike and produce the suffering which they will 
cause by the strike. For the first time in my life they would 
lack my sympathy. 

Where are we to get the necessaries of life, such as food, right 
here in the city of Washington? How long can we get proper 
food supplies? Paralysis of every industry and almost of life 
will ensue if this strike is a success and goes on for two or three 
weeks. The men will then find that the farmer who suffers, 
who has been their friend; the man in the city shop who suffers, 
who has been their friend; the clerk in the store who suffers, 
who has been their friend; and the great body of the people who 
have been their friends, suffering from their course, will not 
continue their sympathy. 

Mr. President, there is but one intelligent thing for them to 
do. They should postpone their proposed strike, set for next 
Monday, until after their Representatives in Congress have con- 
sidered the subject and sought a way to keep from the balance 
of the people of the country the suffering about to be put upon 
them. If they do not suspend this strike, I do not believe two 
weeks will pass until they are made to stop it. 

What I say I say with deep and earnest sympathy for these 
men, but with an appreciation of the rights of the balance of 
the people of the country and a consciousness of responsibility 
to them as well as to those who operate trains in interstate trans- 
portation. Ninety millions of people can not and must not be 
made to suffer because those who handle the trains and those 
who own the railroads do not agree upon hours of labor or pay 
for service. I am always pleased to see railroad men better 
their condition, but they should find a way without placing such 
oe distress upon their country and upon so many of their fellow 
citizens. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I had not intended at this 
time to express any views concerning the crisis which confronts 
us, but since this discussion has become so general and has 
evolved some conclusions which J am unable to accept without 
qualification I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few 
moments. 

There is nothing new, Mr. President, in the situation except 
its last development. Its details from their beginnings last 
spring down to the present time have been public. Our atten- 
tion has been directed to them on a number of occasions. Ours 
is the optimism of the average individual, and this has doubtless 
caused us to hope and, therefore, to assume that some solution 
of the difficulty would be arrived at without the necessity of 
congressional action; so we have cheerfully gone our way in 
the belief that such might be the result. Now we find it 
essential, as the representatives of the people of the United 
States, to take some action in their behalf and to take it sum- 
marily, lest the Nation be inyolved in a widespread calamity. 

Mr. President, last March, I think it was, the four great 
brotherhoods of the railway employees of the United States 
held a referendum with regard to certain demands which they 
contemplated presenting to the managers of the railways. 
Some of these demands were of great importance and some of 
minor concern. The referendum then taken authorized the 
heads of the brotherhoods to present these demands to the 
railway heads and to insist upon their recognition, It doubtless 
also clothed them with power to negotiate and, if possible, to 
reach a basis of agreement. 

Acting upon this referendum vote and in pursuance of the in- 
structions which that vote imposed upon them, they did confer 
with the representatives of the railroads, I think, for several 
weeks, without being able, however, to reach any conclusion, the 
representatives of the railroads being unwilling to make any 
concession whatever to their demands which did not involve the 
reopening of subjects which had before then been controverted 
and determined. 

Now, I am not concerned at present, Mr. President, as to 
whether or not they were justified in assuming that attitude. I 
am merely stating facts as I understand them. It was because 
they could reach no common agreement that a second referendum 
was taken for the purpose of ascertaining the attitude of the 
men with regard to further action. These steps, I understand, 
were resorted to because required by the constitutions of the 
several brotherhoods. 

That vote was taken, Mr. President, I think during the month 
of July; at any rate it extended over a considerable period of 
time, and culminated early this month in an overwhelming vote 
for a strike as an alternative to the refusal of the roads to grant 
their demands, or any of them. 

Last May the situation was called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps], who then sug- 
gested the enactment of legislation designed to meet a possible 
contingency, and warning the Senate not only of the contingent 
danger but of the necessity of some action by the Congress. His 
resolution was opposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. After 
a somewhat spirited debate no further action was taken; I do 
not think the subject was again discussed here until to-day. 

Acting upon the authority with which they were invested by 
the so-called strike vote, another series of conferences was held 
between the brotherhood heads with the representatives of rail- 
ways, and that also proved abortive. We are, of course, more 
intimately familiar with the events between the time when 
these negotiations were broken off and yesterday. when the 
President, failing as a mediator to bring the parties together 
or to secure any favorable result, avas compelled, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, to lay the subject before Congress, acquaint 
them with his action, and urge its prompt consideration of the 
threatened cataclysm. 

Mr. President, I think the views expressed by the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samira] a moment ago with regard 
to the effect of this strike upon public opinion are justified by 
the present situation. There is no question as to the extent to 
which the consequences of a paralysis of our great transporta- 
tion systems will spread. No man can foresee them. If the 
trains constantly passing over the great lines of traffic of the 
United States and moving the enormous traffic of the people 
are suspended even for two or three weeks, not only will the 
privations and the sufferings and the miseries which the Senator 
referred to ensue, but the social disorder, the acts of violence 
and lawlessness, the destruction of human life and the destruc- 
tion of property during the great industrial upheaval is appall- 
ing to contemplate; for, Mr. President, whenever the industrial 
forces of this country in any comprehensive way, territorially 
or numerically, or both, grapple in physical conflict over their 
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differences, all of the criminal forces of society are unloosed ; 
it is the opportunity of which they take swift advantage and 
they prey upon mankind wherever immunity exists or detection 
may seem unlikely. 

If that be true—and we know it has been true in our ex- 
perience with the industrial disturbances of the past—who can 
limit the extent to which crime and violence will spread in a 
great industrial strike like this, reaching from ocean to ocean 
and from our northern to our southern confines and affects 
an industry upon which all other industries are dependent, the 
uninterrupted operation of which is absolutely essential not 
only to our physical well being, but to our very existence as 
members of a great social community. It is this certain ca- 
lamity, Mr, President, from which I shrink, because I believe 
unless this strike shall be arrested in some manner either by 
negotiation, by law, or by force we may become involved in civil 
war, with all its horrors multiplied, for it may be coexistent 
with the boundaries of the country and people of every cominu- 
nity in the land with its tragedies. 

Mr. President, 1 am satisfied that the brotherhoods do not 
want that; the railway managers do not want that; the Presi- 
dent does tot want it; no man or set of men can be found, with 
one possible exception, in all this country who do not shrink 
from the contemplation of such a horrible calamity. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think it is fair to pivot all these 
consequences upon the brotherhoods. Theirs must be a part 
of the great responsibility if this strike shall be followed or 
attended by them. But we must not forget that there are two 
sides to the controversy, and if the worst ensues one side can 
not be held guiltless while the other receives the reprobation of 
public opinion. We may, speaking for the great body of the 
public, well say with Mercutio, “A plague o' both your houses.” 
I do not think that the attitude of the men Is any less repre- 
hensible than that of those who are and have been opposing 
all of their demands and, as the President says, insisting upon 
the arbitration of a thing which seems to be impossible. And 
it is not amiss to remind the public that the railways have not 
always, nor very often, been the champions of arbitration. 
The industrial history of the past 30 years demonstrates the 
contrary. They have, until the organizations waxed powerful 
and insistent, challenged the proposal to arbitrate anything. 
Not until recently have they consented even to deal with their 
men collectively. Their new-found zeal for the principle is 
commendable, but their condemnation of all who do not accept 
it unqualifiedly is open to the criticism that it is now regarded 
as the sole alternative to concession. 

Mr. President, when this suffering of the people comes, as it 
must, when little babies die for lack of the nutrition for which 
they are absolutely dependent upon our lines of transportation, 
when men and women go hungry by day and by night, when the 
fires of the incendiary blaze upon the horizon, and violence and 
disorder reign supreme, we shall remember that, if the men 
concerned in thix unfortunate controversy are guilty, so also 
are those who, having the right and the power to carry on 
negotiations and make concessions, have declined to do so and 
are alike responsible. 

I again say, Mr. President, with regard to the subject matter 
of the controversy and its equities, I am not now concerned. I 
speak as one representative of that great public, always the 
sufferer when crises like this culminate in strike and disorder, 
and to whom we owe the supreme duty of safeguarding as far 
as we can against the disorder which menaces it. 

During the gradual expansion of this difficulty I received 
innumerable letters and telegrams requesting that I take no 
action whatever with regatd to the vontroversy, but permit It 
to work out its own solution without legislative interference, 
Presumably my associates here were similarly petitioned. To 
all of them I replied that I thought such should be the attitude 
of Senators up to the time when the great public became inter- 
ested, when their rights were imperiled, when their needs were 
involved, and that should such a condition confront us, it would 
be our common duty to take every step, if within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress, which the exigency demanded. 

Mr. President, that crisis has come. I, for one, am prepared to 
meet it, and to meet it as fully as the occasion requires. I am 
prepared to act with expedition, and, if need be. to take the 
chances on every constitutional question which may confront us. 
For if this Government has not the power in a time like this 
to protect every unit which constitutes its citizenship, then it 
has no right to call itself a Government; and if in a time like 
this it fo-gets or disregards that duty by taking sides with either 
of the combatants i3 the struggle as against the needs and re- 
quirements of all, it will commit an error of which it will soon 
repent. Mr. President, at a time like this action is necessary, 


and inquiry with regard to the causes demanding it should be 
postponed to a more convenient season. When » man's house 
is on fire his supreme and primal duty is to extingnish the con- 
flagration and ascertain the cause of it after that duty has heen 
performed. W. ere confronted by a threatened industrial con- 
flagration, which we must prevent, or, if we cat not do that, 
we must extinguish it. or exhaust the resources of the Govern- 
ment in the effort to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, GALLINGER. The men who are representing the four 
brotherhoods are very intelligent men. I have had reason to 
confer with them myself. Does the Senator not feel that. if 
proper efforts should be made, not by legislative action at pres- 
ent, those men could be influenced to postpone this matter for a 
few days? They know the difficulty, undoubtedly, that confronts 
Congress in endeavoring to pass a bill in a given number of 
hours, or even in a given number of days; and it does seem to 
me, if the Senator himself, sympathizing with the men, as I do, 
and others should take this matter in hand, that the strike might 
at least be postponed for a reasonable time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, they are intelligent men; if 
they were not, they would not occupy the responsible positions 
which they now hold; but, in addition to being intelligent men, 
Mr. President, they are the representatives of many other intelli- 
gent men, for whom they are acting as in their representative 
capacity. What they are doing and have done I presume they 
are doing by the direction of their fellows. I hope that further 
appeal to them may result as the Senator suggests,and I am more 
than willing to make the appeal; but if he wants ny opinion 
about it, I fear that it will have noeffect. I think they have taken 
the step reluctantly after they had exhausted every effert to reach 
some conclusion with the railway heads, and they resorted to a 
strike as the last thing, the dire resort, but from their point of 
view the one remaining essential thing for the establismneut of 
their demands in whole or in part. I may say to the Senator 
that the men they have been dealing with are also intelligent 
gentlemen, men of high standing and character; and does not 
the Senator think that if those well acquainted with these 
gentlemen would appeal to them they might be induced also to 
so modify their position upon the matters in dispute as to make 
possible the postponement of this strike? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with my friend the Senator 
from Colorado that both sides ought to be appealed to, if an 
appeal can be made to them. During all my peried of public 
service I have been strongly in favor of arbitration, and I 
greatly regretted that that principle in this case has evidently 
been thrown overboard ; but manifestly it has been. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me just a word 
further, I agree with the Senator as to the crisis that confronts 
us. I think it is likely to take a much wider sweep than merely 
the men that are represented by these four brotherhoods. 

Mr. THOMAS Unquestionably. It will involve all trades 
and all uccupations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are more than 1,000,000 men en- 
gaged in rullroud service who are not receiving as high com- 
pensation as these men who propose to strike. Those men, of 
course, will not remain quiescent; and, then, our experience in 
the past has taught a useful lesson as to what a sympathetic 
strike means. 

The Senator can not, in my judgment, represent this matter 
too gravely to the American people. It is a very serious mat- 
ter. It will involve not only the classes I have suggested, but, 
as the Senator has wisely suggested, it will include all the peo- 
ple of the United States in the disaster, if one comes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the situation which 
confronts us is, in some respects, quite as serious as that which 
confronted the Nation In 1861, not as affecting the integrity of 
the Union, not as imperiling the structure of our Government, 
but as threatening the peace, the safety, the lives, the welfare, 
and the property of all our people. Why, Mr, President. the 
railway system of the United States is as essential to our na- 
tional life as is the system of arteries in the body to our physical 
life. Every industry, every calling, every pursuit is so inter- 
woven and intermingled with this great labyrinth of trans- 
portation systems that every part of the country has become 
more or less dependent upon every other part. To suspend the 
operation of the system entirely, even for a short time, is like 
suspending the circulation of the blood in the human system; to 
suspend it indefinitely means social dissolution, unless the peo- 
ple, realizing their peril, shall in self-preservation, as I think 
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they will, take the matter in their own hands, if need be, in 
the old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon way and put a stop to it, at 
whatever cost; but I do not want to see that. We do not want 
to see that. Mr. President. It is easy to arouse the wild beast 
in man. ‘To suppress it when aroused is a bloody and an awful 
task. 

Personally, I believe, so far as the demands of the men are 
for added pay, that they are not unreasonable. I may be 
mistaken about it. Consequently, I express that opinion with 
some hesitation. I have always contended that the railway 
engineer, considering his responsibilities, is the poorest-paid 
individual in our entire industrial system. If it be true that 
men are entitled to compensation in proportion to the extent 
of their responsibilities, then it is true that the man who runs 
a limited express train bearing the lives of hundreds of his 
fellow citizens, requiring his every faculty to be at all times 
alert, since the slightest mistake may result in disaster, receives 
a compensation which is infinitely small. The same thing is 
true in a more limited way of the other brotherhoods. But the 
locomotive engineer is sui generis. His trust is tremendous, 
his responsibillty is unlimited. I believe, too, Mr. Presdent. that 
a man employed in this capacity should not undergo the strain 
of his duties for a longer period than eight hours. I believe 
that the railroads owe it to society and to the safety of the 
traveling public that their men should be kept fit at all times, 
which is impossible, in view of the strain and stress of their 
occupations, if they are required to continue their labors for a 
longer continuous period than that which, as the President has 
rightfully said, seems to be established by the consensus of 
modern society as a day's work. 

Mr. President, there may be good reasons why the eight-hour 
demand should not be conceded. I do not know, except that 
none of those which have been advanced so far appeals to me. 
The transportation business is not a private one. It is a great 
public utility, the greatest of them all. The fundamental mis- 
take which I think was made by our fathers was the delegation 
of the business of transportation to private hands. Some of 
the consequences of that mistake we have suffered heretofore, 
some of them we are about to suffer now, and others we will 
encounter until we go back to the fundamental proposition and 
act upon it that transportation, being the life of the Nation, is 
a public function—an agency of the Government, as the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] suggests—one which never 
should have been delegated to others, and which must be re- 

- captured as soon as it can be done consistently with the business 
of the country. Therein lies the chief, if not the only, solution 
of the formidable problem with which we are about to grapple. 

Mr. President, we started out in the matter of railway build- 
ing with State ownership. It was the Commonweulths of the 
Union which constructed the first railroads, with one or two 
exceptions. It is true that in a financial way their manage- 
ment was unscientific, and therefore bad. But the business 
was surrendered, and unfortunately surrendered, to private in- 
terests, since which time the keynote of railroad management, 
with here and there an exception, has been the operation of 
railroads for privute aggrundizement, the public interests being 
a matter of secondary consideration. The operation of the 
roads and their manipulation have been for private emolu- 
ment, irrespective of its effect either upon wages or upon the 
public. It is not necessary to establish that fact by more than 
referring to recent history, but it has been characteristic of 
railway management almost from its inception as a private 
business, 

There are to-day great ruilroad systems in the hands of re- 
ceivers. Why? Because they have been exploited and reex- 
ploited; because their stock has been watered; because they 
have been bonded beyond the limit of their actual value, ait 
for the purpose of making fortunes for private individuals 
through the manipulation of the exchanges; and then, after 
these enormous liabilities have been created and the roads 
crushed under their intolerable burdens, the fact of their ex- 
istence has been made the basis for the denial of demands for 
increase in wages. 

Mr. President, the New York & New Haven Railway experi- 
ences of the past few years are fresh in the minds of all We 
know how that stuck was brought down from $200 to $65 in 
value and its effect upon the savings-bank surpluses all over 
New England. We also know that it increased in quantity as it 
decreased in value, until it became necessary for the Govern- 
ment to interfere and put an end to the saturnalia of frenzied 
and infamous finance by which a great and valuable property 
was wrecked to make a Wall Street holiday. This road has, in 
the last 24 hours, notified the unoffending publie that it will 
not receive freight that can not be delivered by next Monday, 


because its employees demand a wage it can not pay. Of course 
it was represented ın the recent conferences wherein all de- 
mands of the brotherhoods were rejected. 

The Frisco receivership is also fresh in the minds of some. 
We remember how that road was looted by those who had con- 
trol of it, and the consequent necessity of appointing receivers 
for it, and we may recall that nearly always when receivers 
are appointed for these plundered railways they are selected 
and recommended to the court by the gentlemen who have 
wrecked the road. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from Collier's Weekly of De- 
cember 27, 1913, bearing upon this road, which seems to me to 
be of some interest here. 


Regarding the inyestigation of the Frisco receivership it was stated 


“ Chairman Clark and E. E. Brown, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will lay before Congress the following: 

“That the Frisco was compelled to carry and pay interest on a 
fictitious Indebtedness of $40, „000, created by enormous commissions 
paid to bankers and brokers for the sale of its securities and profits to 
promoters of feeder lines In the Southwest. 

“That the chairman of its board of directors, B. F. Yoakum, made 
87.000.000 profits for himself and associates trading with himself in 
the capacity of promoter and builder of Texas roads. which he caused 
to be soid to the Frisco at prices In excess of their value. 

That approximately $32.000.000 in the Frisco’s total funded indebt- 
edness of $244,000,000 was paid to bankers and brokers In commissions. 

“That the average rate of commission was 12.05 per cent. while the 

rofits of Mr. Yoakum and his associates in the promotion of the feeder 
ines aor to the F ranged from 10 per cent to more than 100 

r cent.” 1 
rat almost the same time the Railway Age Gazette (issue of Nov. 7, 
1913) was printing an article on “ Locomotive fuel economy on the 
Frisco,” aboning how tbe care, cooperation, and loyalty of the rank 
and file of employees had lowered the 1912 fuel bill by $260,000 as 
compared with that for 1910. 


That is to say, the employees of the road, urged by its officers, 
exercised economy in operation which resulted in a saving of 
$260,000 upon the fuel bill of 1912—a circumstance that is most 
commendable, but not at all unusual so far as the employees are 
concerned. 

The plan was originated by W. C. Nixon, vice 3 In charge 
of operation, whose name does not apvear in the list of * insiders,” and 
was a good, solid piece of work from beginning to end. The saving 
which hundreds of men thus wrought out will pay three-fifths of 1 per 
cent on the fictitious debt, or 34 per cent on what the insiders” took, 

This saving, in other words, pays a very small annual interest 
upon the stealings of the officers during the same period of 
time, and of course the larceny was committed against the road 
of which they were trustees. 

If the men worked thus for 28 years they would save for the road, 
without interest, the sum Which the directors and officials have already 
taken by «onspiracy from the road, This is what alls big business,” 
This is what breeds class hatred.” This is the sabotage of greed 
among those in authority, treason in place of leadership. 

Mr. President, it is the existence of these practices which 
very largely forms the basis of the refusal to recognize the 
brotherhoods’ demands. They can not do so and meet obliga- 
tions which never should have been contracted, and which 
largely represent values which are largely or wholly fictitious. 
And yet the roads are prospering. 

To say now, Mr. President, that the roads can not afford to 
make this increase, I think, is hardly justified by their own 
reports. The railrond earnings in December, 1915. were, gross, 
$282,170,816, or at the rate of more than $1,200,000,000 per an- 
num; net, $101,837,933. In December, 1914, the net profit 
was $58,879,972. The increase for the corresponding month 
in 1915 over December, 1914, was $42,957,961. Surely the em- 
ployees are entitled to a part of this good fortune. 

I clipped this from a Washington paper: 


UNION PACIFIC ROAD SHOWS LARGEST GAINS IN HISTORY. 


New York, August 5, 

A statement of the earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 shows gross earnings of $104,717,005, the 
la revenue in its history, This compares with groxs earnings of 
$86,958,295 in the preceding year. The net earnings, after the payment 
of preferred dividewis, were $34,795,768, which is equal to 15.65 per 
cent on the common stock, as compared with 10.98 in the previous year. 

In other words, this great corporation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, in addition to its fixed charges, earned over 
15 per cent upem its watered stock, or more than 834.000.000. 
Of course this remarkable showing is not true of all roads, and 
the tender solicitude which the great rouds have for the poor 
ones in this controversy is very touching. Unfortunately it is 
evanescent. 

Mr. President, I refer to these matters merely to emphasize 
the fact that there are two sides to the question at issue be- 
tween the ronds and the men, and the American people—when 
they begin to suffer, as suffer they will, froni their differences— 
will hold both of them responsible. I do not think they will 
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make any distinction except as their judgment and their infor- 
mation requires it. I want to emphasize the fact that it is as 
much to the interest of the owners of the railronds of this 
country thut this strike shall be averted as it is to the interest 
of the men who have culled the strike to avert it. On the 
other hand, ax I have said, it is to our interest to see, if pos- 
sible, that it Is averted, and if not, to stop it. by the exercise 
of the authority with which we are Invested as the representa- 
tives of the people, by meeting the danger and applying promptly 
and without hesitation such remedies as the gravity of the 
crisis demands. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO SENATOR TILLMAN. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, my colleague, 
the senior Senator from South Carolina IMr. TILLMAN], has 
requested the Senate to grant him indefinite leave of absence 
on account of ill health, which request I now make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaman in the chair). 
If there is no objection, leave will be granted. The Chair hears 
none. 


THE REVENUE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the reading of the 
bill be continued. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there are very few Senators 
on that side present, and such a large representation on this 
side that possibly we ought to have a quorum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think myself the Republican side is en- 
titled to more than two representatives while we are consider- 
ing this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ‘Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Litehcock Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Chamberlain Hughes yers Smith, Ariz. 
Chilton Husting Norris Smith, Ga. 
Clarke, Ark. James O!lver Smith, Md, 
Culberson Jones Lenrose Smith, 8. C. 
Curtis Kenyon Pomerene Sterling 
Dillingham Lane ell Thomas 

du Pont Lea, Tenn, Robinson Vardaman 
Fletcher Lee, Md eee Wadsworth 
Gallinger lewis Sheppa Williams 
Hardwick McCumber Sherman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absentees. 

The Secretary ealled the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Kern, Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. Pittman, Mr. SHAF- 
BOTH, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Unperwoop answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
TaGgGaRtT] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. Reep, Mr. Bryan, Mr, Asuurst, Mr. Cummins, Mr. 
Branpeces, Mr. OverMan, and Mr. Beckuam entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


RELIEF SUPPLIES TO PEOPLE OF POLAND (S. DOC. NO. 540). 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
out of order to have printed as a public document and also 
in the Recorp a memorandum which I hold in my hand giving 
the present status of the negotiations of this country with the 
belligerent governments in Europe relative to negotiations for 


the shipment of relief supplies to the people in Russian Poland.. 


It is a very important document, I think, giving the present 
situation in accordance with the resolution which was passed 
by the Senate some time ago, although not in response to that 
resolution. It is a memorandum which I have obtained for 
my information, and a number of Senators have desired that it 
should be published in this fashion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. As a public document? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. As a public document and in the RECORD 
also. s 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not both. T have no objection to hav- 
ing it printed in the Recorp, but I object to having it printed 
in the Recor and as a public document. 

Mr. SAULSBURY,. Then I ask leave to have it printed as a 
public document. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


SURVEYS OF DISTILLERIES. 


Mr. HUGHES. The bill (H. R. 9542) to amend the second 
paragraph of section 3264 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as amended by section 5 of the act of March 1, 1879, 
and as further amended by the act of Congress approved June 
22, 1910, has been adopted as an amendment to the revenue 
bill. I move that this bill be taken from the calendar and in- 
definitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask to have printed in the Record a com- 
munication signed by the president and cashier of the Robert- 
son Banking Co., of Demopolis, Ala., relative to the clearance 
of checks by the Federal reserve banks and members and in- 
cidentally by State banks as they will be forced to clear at par 
if the member banks of the Federal Reserve System clear at par. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: ö 


DeMUPOLIS, ALA, August 21, 1916, 
To the Member of Congress addressed: 


Subject: Par clearance of checks by the Federal reserve banks and 
members, and incidentally by State banks as they will be forced to clear 
at par if the member banks of the Federal Reserve System clear at par. 

e do not believe that our Congressmen and Senators who bave not 
made a study of the banking business fully appreciate the significance 
of this proposition, and we wish to say a few words with reference to 
this remarkable measure which forces a bank to render a service and 
decrees that the bank shall not make any charge for this service. 

In order that you may clearly understand the nature of this service, 
we will endeavor to give you an illustration, to wit: John Doe who 
lives in Demopolis, Ala., orders a b from Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
of Chicago. III., and John Doe sends bis personal check for $59, drawn 
op a local bank in Demopolis, Ala., to Sears, Roebuck & Co. to pay for 
the buggy. ‘ohn Doe knows that be could have gone to the bank and 
gotten New York exchange for $59 or a money order at the post office. 
and he knows that Sears, Roebuck & Co would greatly prefer New 
York exchange or a money order to his personal check on a locul bank, 
but John Doe knows that if be bu ew York exchange or a money 
order that it will cost him 15 or 20 cents to get this money to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and he decides that he will send his persona! check on 
his local bank, and let Sears, Roebuck & Co. pay the little charge that 
the local bunk makes in remitting same. John Doe figures that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. are emg: a good profit on the buggy and that they can 
very well afford to pay the small cost for the transfer of funds from 
Demopolis, Ala.. to Chicago. Now, the Federal reserve s in and 
says to Sears, Roebuck & Co.: If you will route this c for $59 
that you bave just received from John Doe through our system, we 
will see that the bank on which it is drawn makes no charge whatever 
for remitting same. We, the Federal Reserve System, are forcing the 
to remit these checks without charge, and if we can 
other way. we will collect these 


we wish to assure 
localities bas a di 

The Federal Reserve tem has so far rendered only one service to 
its country members in that it is claimed for the system that it elimi- 
nates the 8 of financial ies. This may be true or not; 
but granting that it is true, anc with that exception, we can not see that 


it has done anything for the coun banks except to limit v mate- 
rially their earning power. In the ot pinen, e coun bank is re- 
quired to mvest a part of ite own capi in the capital of the reserve 


bank, on which it can never expect to receive over 6 per cent. (Coun 

banks can not exist on 6 per cent interest.) In the next place. it 

required to keep on deposit a considerable sum of money in the Federal 
reserve banks, on which it does not receive the customary 2 per cent 
on daily balances that is allowed by all the large banks to their country 
3 banks; and on top of this now comes the par clearance 
plan. which forces them to remit Sears, Roebuck & Co. et al. and not 
charge anything for the service, paying the pos 
sible for the safe dehve of the money, ete. Representative CARTER 
GLass's statement that four-fifths of 


tion for that service. We do not feel that the Federal Government has 
any more right to require banks to render a service without charge than 
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it has to my 275 the railroads that they . let all of the natural-born 


citizens of this country trave: and pay no fare. It is true that some 
small banks may make exorbitant charges for their services, which cus- 
tom we deplore, and we realize that you sometimes find unscrupulous 
men engaged in the banking business, just as you find them in other 
lines of business but that does not justify the condemnation of the 
entire fraternity, and we feel that the wise course for our Federal Gov- 
ernment to pursue in the matter of collection charges on checks would 
be the regulation of these charges and not the elimination of same. 
The proposition as it stands now is one that is entirely in favor of the 
large banks and money centers and the big department stores and cata- 
logue houses in our large cities. In other words, it is largely in favor 
p: ne people who are always encouraging our people to trade away 
om home. 

The governors and directors of our Federal reserve banks are nearly 
all men who can not see this thing from the standpoint of the country 
banks. They are men who have been identified all their lives with “ big 
business“ in large cities: and while they are most excellent and capable 
men, their visions are clouded, so that it is impossible for them to see 
hor Oi rhe except through the eyes of big business, big cities, and big 

nks. 

The numerous country banks are the bone and sinew of the banking 
system, and we feel that it is of vital interest to all that these banks 
have a profitable existence. The bank that is making money is a safe 
bank; but if by legislation you cripple its earning power to any con- 
siderable extent, you are liable to cause it to peter out“ of existence, 
and the harm you would do in this way would be infinite . —.— 
than any good that you might do to Sears, Roebuck & Co. et al. t 
cities and money centers. 

In conclusion we wish to quote in pach a very timely editorial which 
appears in the August number of the Southern kor: 

In the multitude of counsel there is wisdom, and it is to be hoped 
that the next few weeks will bring about chan that may reconcile 
the situation and obviate the features of the plan to the extent that 
such important enterprises as smaller banks may continue 2 pros- 
perous and profitable existence. The welfare of these institutions is 
now vitally affected. They have built the country, and they are en- 
titled to a profitable existence. Any measure that deprives them of a 
[scat pn existence strikes at the development of our country, and this 
8 3 true of the South.” 

e sincerely hope that 5 win give the Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN your 
vigorous support n his effort to secure the amendment to section 16 
that will be sbertly introduced. 

Respectfully, 


W. S. PROUT, 
President Robertson Banking Co. Demopolis, Ala, 
J. D. YONWBED, 
Cashier Commercial National Bank, Demopolis, Ala. 


ACCEPTANCE OF PORTRAITS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Out of order, I desire to submit a favorable 
report from the Committee on the Library. From that commit- 
tee I report back favorably with an amendment the joint reso- 
lution (S, J. Res. 170) authorizing the acceptance by the 
United States Government of portraits of Hon. James Latimer 
and Hon, Dr. Henry Latimer, and = submit a report (No. 835) 
thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from Delaware to 
the report. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was to add at the end of the joint resolution 
the following proviso: 


Provided, That no expense incurred shall be paid by or chargeable 
to the Government of the United States. 


So as to make the joint resolution read: 


was a surgeon general in the Continental Army and a Senator of the 
United States from Delaware: Provided, That no expense incurred shall 
be paid by or chargeable to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, only a word in regard to 
the joint resolution. A very highly esteemed lady in the com- 
munity in which I live has offered to present to the Government 
the pictures of two of her ancestors. They are to be in accord- 
ance with the specifications and subject to the approval of the 
Art Commission. One is the portrait of a former Senator of 
the United States and a surgeon general in Gen. Washington’s 
army during the Revolutionary War. The other is a portrait 
of his father, who was a very eminent Delawarean and who pre- 
sided over the Constitutional Convention which ratified the 
Constitution of the United States, and was the first man to sign 
any document ratifying that great charter. 

The amendment of the committee is entirely in accord with 
the understanding with which these portraits were presented, 
and I hope there will be no objection to the joint resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE REVENUE, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask to go back to page 6 for the 
purpose of moving to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment appearing on that page, lines 12 to 17, in- 
clusive, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. The object of the Senator from Arkansas 
is to offer an amendment to the Senate committee amendment 
at that place. I think the amendment he proposes to offer 
makes the provision as it now stands a good deal better. Fur- 
thermore, the language of the amendment as it stands is ob- 
noxious to the decision of the court. I therefore join with him 
in the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection; 
and the motion to reconsider is agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I offer a substitute for the por- 
Mon me to be inserted by the committee, which I ask may 

read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, after line 11, in lieu of amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, insert: 

(e) For the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived from a sale or 
other disposition of real property, the profits realized within the year 
from the sale or other disposition of any rea! estate purchased within 
two years previous to the close of the year for which such income is 
estimated, shall be the basis for determining the amount of such gain 
so derived from euch sale or other disposition thereof. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With that amendment adopted, there ought 
to be inserted the same amendment where the measure of losses 
sustained is to be considered, because it involves the same ques- 
tion. I therefore ask unanimous consent that if adopted the 
same amendment shall be handed to the clerks at the desk by 
the Senator from Arkansas to be inserted at the other place in 
the bill where it would be relevant. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to know the purpose of 
the amendment, and why it is offered now after the committee 
amendment has been adopted? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am very glad to explain it. The 
purpose of the amendment for which this has been substituted 
was to fix a date when the profits of an investment should cense 
to be income and become capital. The amendment adopted here- 
tofore fixed March 1, 1913, as that date and made it a permanent 
date, so that no matter how long this act might remain in 
force that would be the date from which the investment as 
capital would be considered and all profits intervening would 
be income. 

This has been one of the troublesome questions in tax legisla- 
tion. In 1867 Congress fixed the period within which real estate 
investments should be treated as income at two years. The 
matter was brought to the Supreme Court in the case of Gray 
against Darlington, in Fifteenth Wallace, where it was held that 
profits during the current year were properly treated as income, 
that if the investment inured for a longer period it became 
merged in capital and it was not proper to fix it as income. 

That feature was carried into the subsequent income-tax law 
down to the one passed in 1894. The last income tax left it 
out entirely, so that the only part of the profit on real estate 
investment, or any other investment for that matter, which 
should become profit for the purpose of. being treated as income 
would accrue within the current year. 

The purpose of this act is to adopt as an approved rule two 
years as against real estate investments; that is to say invest- 
ments made in real estate and not consummated by a subsequent 
sale for a period greater than two years shall be treated as no 
part of the income, but are to be taken as a part of the loss and 
profit of that character of transaction and be permitted to pass 
as increased capital. If a sale occurred any time within the 
two years the profit on the transaction would be treated as 
income and accounted for accordingly. 

It fixes a date that travels along with the law instead of fixing 
absolutely a day, which was the ist of March, 1913. That would 
have involved the necessity of making an assessment every time 
an income-tax return was made with a view of determining 
whether or not in the meantime some profit had not attached to 
it. The one is a sensible, forcible rule, and the other is an ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient one which does not in all cases do jus- 
tice, because it might turn out that some investments would 
produce no profit whatever. No provision is made for taking 
care of that contingency. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, According to what I heard of the amend- 
ment read, it differs from the amendment which the Sennte 
adopted also in this respect, that the amendment adopted by the 
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Senate includes not only real estate but also personal and mixed 
property. I should like to know what becomes of the profit on 
personal or mixed property. ‘ 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. On personal property any profit 
made during the current year would be accounted for as income. 
Profit not made on that character of property during the year, 
or rather realized by the sale, would not be treated as income. 
That is the universal rule. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is there any provision for that in the bill? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The first section of the bill pro- 
vides: 

(a) That there shail bo levied, assessed, collected, and paid annually 
upon the entire net income received in the preceding calendar 


year 
from all sources by every individual, a citizen or resident of the United 
States, a tax of 2 per cent upon such income. 


That language was deemed sufficient in the case of Gray 
against Darlington and fixed the period of the annual account- 
ing. If the Senator will permit me, I will read the syllabus in 
that case, which will make much clearer than I have been able 
to do the point I am seeking to present to the Senate. It is the 
case of Gray against Darlington, reported in Fifteenth Wallace, 
page 63: 

The advance in the yalue of personal property during a series of years 
does not constitute the gains, profits, or income of any one particular year 
of the series, although the entire amount of the advance at one e 
turned into money by a sale of the property, Accordingly, when bonds 
of the United States were sold by the owner, after ng held by him 
four B at an advance of 820, over their cost to him, it was held 
that this amount was not taxable as gains, profits, or income" of the 


owner for the year in which the sale was made, under the amendatory 
internal-revenue act of March 2, 1867. 


The Supreme Court said in disposing of that matter 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
. kansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Without the necessity of calling 
attention to it, I will yield to the Senator until this colloquy 
closes. On page 66 the court said: 

The mere fact that property has advanced in value between the date 
of its acquisition and sale does not authorize the imposition of the tax 
on the amount of the advance. Mere advance in value in no sense con- 


stitutes the gains, profits, or income specified by the statute. It consti- 
tutes and can be treated merely as increase of capital. 


That is my answer to the inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I still am not able to understand it. I 
will put a case to the Senator. Suppose a man has purchased 
in a certain year stocks or bonds and two years thereafter there 
is an advance of $20,000, Is the man just taxed for one year 
only on the profit made? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. He is not taxed at all on that, 
because it ceases to be income and becomes capital. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, What reason is there for taxing the man 
upon the profit he makes upon the sale of real estate within two 
years and not taxing him upon the profit he makes on the pur- 
chase and sale of securities? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That always has been carried 
as a discrimination in the law. Whatever my opinion is, it 
ought to be confined to the annual accounting. There is no 
necessity really for making a distinction against real estate, 
but it always has been made, and I thought it would be a pref- 
erable rule to the one the committee adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Real estate is not a live asset, and is not 
generally bought and sold within one year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not think that answers the ques- 
tion at all. Why should we exempt from income tax the profit 
the man makes upon the purchase and sale of stocks and bonds? 
Why should they not be included with real estate, just as they 
were originally included in this paragraph? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. They are included now, if the 
purchase and sale is made within a year. That is the law. 
The Supreme Court of the United States answered that ques- 
tion, and held that it is a part of his capital, and a tax can not 
be levied upon it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am at a loss to see why the increase 
in the value of real estate is not a part of the capital. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That matter may be decided 
some day and determined to the contrary, but at present the 
decision of the Supreme Court seems to treat it as a valid 
provision. There are numerous grounds upon which a dis- 
tinction between real and personal property can be established, 
where one rule of taxation applies in one case and another in 
another. Bonds pass very frequently and very rapidly many 
times, whereas, as the Senator from Mississippi suggests, that 
is not the rule in the case of real property. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, It seems to me we are proposing to ex- 
empt from taxation some of the most enormous profits made in 
this country. For instance, during the last year or two per- 
fectly prodigious incomes have been derived by men through 
successful speculation in the purchase and sale of stocks and 
bonds, and the incomes derived from the purchase and sale of 
real estate are insignificant by comparison. I do not like to 
assent to exempting those profits while continuing to tax the 
profits on real estate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator misunderstands me 
if he thinks I am trying to exempt their profits from taxation. 
I simply want to establish a rule that applies in every other 
character of taxation provided for in this bill, and that is the 
annual accounting. That is what was done in this particular 
case. The tax collector in New York collected an income tax of 
$20,000 upon an increase on bonds that the taxpayer had been 
holding for four years. He paid the tax under a protest and 
sued the collector for it, and that is the way this particular 
lawsuit was decided, and like every other Inwsuit will be 
decided. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I will be very glad to yield. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am frank to say I really do not 
understand the effect of this amendment. There was a good 
deal of discussion over this particular amendment, I will say to 
the Senator, and it involves two other amendments which I 
supposed and those who think with me on the subject supposed 
had been settled. This seems to change the whole proposition, 
and before it is acted upon I should like to have the matter go 
over papi to-morrow, it involving three amendments, as I sug- 
gested. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have no objection to that 
course. The matter was submitted to the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unperwoon], who proposed the amendment which is 
now offered as a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to postpon- 
ing the consideration of this question until to-morrow? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection, although I wish it 
could be disposed of now. The Senator from Alabama who 
drew the amendment which is upon the bill now has agreed to 
this amendment to the amendment. I think the amendment to 
the amendment helps the amendment itself very much. But I 
have no objection to its going over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it 
will be postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope we will now proceed 
with the consideration of the revenue bill, but before the Secre- 
tary renews the reading of the bill, I desire to state that this 
section of the bill as to special taxes, also the section relative 
to documentary stamp taxes, and the section creating a tariff 
commission, were referred to a subcommittee of which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Surrn] is the acting chairman; and I 
shall therefore ask him to look after amendments to those pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was, on page 99, after line 19, to 
insert: 

First. Corporations, joint-stock companles, and associations shall pay 
50 cents for each $1, of capital, surplus, and undivided profits use 
in any of the activities or functions of their business, including such 
sums as may be invested In or loaned upon stocks, bonds, mortgages, real 
estate, or other securities. The amount of such annual tax shail in all 
cases be 5 on the basis of the capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits for the preceding fiscal year. ery corporation, joint-stock 
company, or association as defined and limited in section 10, Title I, of 
this act, shall be Hable to this tax: Provided, That for the purpose of 
this tax an exemption of $99,000 shall be allowed from the capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits of each corporation: And provided further. 
That corporations actually paying the tax imposed by section 41 of Title 
III of this act shall be entitled to a credit as against the tax imposed 
by this paragraph equal to the amount of the tax so actually bald: 
And provided further, That this tax shall not be im upon any 
corporation not enga in business or which had no net income, as 
defined in Title I of this act, Surig the preceding taxable year, or whick 
are cxempt under the provisions of section 11, Title I, of this act. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the committee amendment, on 
page 100, line 2, after the word “year,” I move to amend the 
committee amendment by inserting: 

But excluding in the case of insurance companies such deposits and 
reserve funds as they are required brw or contract to maintain or 


hold for the protection of or payment or apportionment among policy- 
holders. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of this portion of the bill a question. I do not know 
that I clearly understood the amendment; but I presume it was 
intended partially to effect the same purpose as the amendment 
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which was offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not hear the speech of. the 
Senator of New York or see his amendment. At that very time, 
by request of the committee, 1 was preparing an amendment to 
free from tax a certain class of trust assets held by fire and life 
insurance companies that we did not think ought preperly to be 
subject to this tax. I have shown the amendment to the Senator 
from New York, and we agree about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I did not hear what the 
amendment was or where it was proposed to be inserted. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
which has been proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Samra] will be stated from the desk. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, on page 100, 
line 2, after the word “ year,” it is proposed to insert: 

But excluding in the case of insurance fes such deposits and 


compan 
reserve funds as they are required by law or contract to maintain or 
er rte the protection of or payment to or apportionment among policy- 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that raises the question 
that ought to be raised in this committee amendment, as to 
whether or not any tax whatever should be levied upon insur- 
ance companies. I purpose to offer an amendment on page 99, 
line 20, after the word “ companies,” to insert the words “ ex- 
cept insurance companies.” J think that that amendment at 
least should be voted upon before the amendment to the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the ‘Senator from Georgia. If 


it should be voted in the affirmative, of course there would be- 


no oceasion for the other amendment; but if it be voted down, 
as I assume that probably ft will be, then the qualification of 
the committee ainendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
would be most proper. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I withdraw the 
amendment to the amendment, so as to give the Senator from 
North Dakota an opportunity of presenting his amendment, 
although I desire to say that I do not think his amendment to 
the amendment ought to be adopted. We have carefully sought 
by this amendment to avoid taxing the trust funds of the in- 
surance companies that do not stand upon the same status as 
the capital of other companies. 


I will also say to the Senator that this amendment has been | 


prepared with a great deal of care, using the technical terms 
as to reserves, and that it applies to both fire and life insurance 
companies, I think it goes as far as fairness and justice re- 
quire us to go, and that it is liberal to the insurance com 


panies. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Then, Mr. President, on page 99, line 20, 
amendment | 
5 branch of the insurance business, whether organized on 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Da- | 


after the word “ companies,” I move tọ amend the 
by inserting the words “ except insurance companies. 


kota understands that not only insurance companies, but all 
the other corporations enumerated in the committee amend- 
ment, are entitled to the same exemptions that apply to cor- 
porations, including insurance companies, under the income-tax 
section of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; Mr. President. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is to say, it does not apply to mutual 


insurance companies or to fraternal orders er to the various 
other characters and kinds of insurance that are exempted from 
the payment of the income tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that, and I also understand 
that it would be necessary to make other amendments in order 
to free the insurance companies from any taxes whatever. 

Mr. President, I want to say just a word on the amendment 
to the amendment. Section 10 of the bill provides for a tax 
of 2 per cent on net incomes of corporations, stock companies. 
and insurance companies. That is one tax. Section 56 pro- 
vides for a tax of 50 cents per $1,000 of capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits, including such sums as may be invested in or 
loaned upon mortgages. That is a second tax. Then section 
69 provides for a stamp tax of one-half of 1 per cent on each 
premium charged of $1 or fractional part thereof. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senater will allow me to inter- 
rupt him, I desire to say that I am instructed when we reach 
the stamp tax on insurance companies to withdraw it. That 
provision will not be pressed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. In addition, then, to these two 
taxes the stockholders are taxed, of course, upon their indi- 
vidual incomes, That would give three or four taxes practically 
upon the same business or upon the same fund. 

The whole question, it seems to me, Mr. President, is a ques- 
tion of public policy. Ought we to encourage that frugality 
which looks to the care of old age? We recognize the fact that 


every dollar of tax will ultimately be charged in some form or 
another to the policyholders. The old-age pension laws of some 
of the countries uf the world are already very onerous. We 
have no such laws in the United States; I hope we shall never 
be under the necessity of such enactment; but we all agree that 
there ought to be a time in the life at least of the ordinary work- 
ingman when he can drop the working tools of life and live 
either upon that which he has accumulated or which he has 
laid aside in some trust company’s bands or in the hands of 
some insurance company. 

We ought to make insurance just as cheap as possible. We 
know from the past history of Insurance companies that, on 
account of carelessness in operation and excessive salaries paid 
to presidents and other officials, tife insurance and, in many 
instances, insurance against casualties has been altogether too 
high. The tendency of late years has been to remedy those ex- 
cesses and to make insurance cheaper. We ought to encourage 
every American to provide against sickness and to protect his 
family in case of his Jeath, and the only way that we can en- 
courage him properly is to make insurance as profitable to him 
as we can, and that means that he shall be able to secure it 
at as little expense as possible. We eliminate that much ex- 
pense if we relieve the policyholder from the taxes which in 
the end will always be loaded ento him. 

The same rule holds good with reference to fire insurance, 
hail insurance, cyclone insurance, and insurance against all of 
the elements or against casualties generally. I should hope, 
Mr. President, that we could carry the financial burden of this 
Government without imposing a portion of it upon the policy- 
holders and those who seek insurance. 

I have a letter here from the Insurance Federation of North 
Dakota, which I think presents the whole argument in a nut- 
shell, and I will ask that the read the letter. 

aa VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


INSURANCB FEDERATION or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Fargo, N. Dak., August 22, 1916. 


Hon. P. J. M CUMBER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. : 

Dear Sin: Confirming tele, of even date, reading: 

“ Inaurance Federation of North Dakota, representing aH branches of 
insuranee world and organized throughout State, protests against 
amended revenue bill increasing income taxation of insurance companies 
and continuing stamp tax 9 while relieving other lines. Insur- 
ance business so intimately affects welfare of all people that imposition 
of added burden agen d unjustly increases insurance cost and unfair} 
adds to burden on public. Letter follows, Advise us of your stand. 

“INSURANCE FEDERATION or NORTH DAKOTA, 
“By Harry Croeran WILBUR, Evecutive Seorctary.” 

The officers and directors of this federation, which resents every 
he stock, mu- 
tual, or fraternal basis, and which includes in its membership the 
buyers of insurance as wel, as Sellers. asks your active efforts to 

revent the enactment of this or other legislation the result of which 
s to Increase unjustly insurance taxes and the cost of insurance to 
the general public. 

Insurance is secord only to transportation in importance to the gen- 
eral public. In the last analysis it is the real basis of credit and the 
balance wheel of business. hat affects it in any of its branches 
vitally affects all business interests, large and small, and the welfare of 
individuals in 3 und on the farm 

Federal, State, local taxes are very ‘heavy now. All efforts to 
decrease the cost of insurance to the purchaser are thwarted by such 
special taxation, which unjustly singles out this business and saddles 
it with an unnecessary expense, thereby increasing the cost of opera- 
tion and, in turn, the cost to the insurance purchaser of protection he 
bias nave against hail, fire, tornado, and the ravages of illness and 


eath. 

If the amended bin „ thousands of insurance buyers in this 
State and millions in the country at large will be the ultimate suf- 
ferers. Can we count upon you to 8 their interests? 

The Insurance Fede on-of North kota, uniting all branches of 
the business and organized throughout the State, is carrying on a cam- 

of education on insurance matters, and meetings are being held 

e county seats to get the real facts before the people at large. 
Our object is service to the public as a whole and to provide sound 
insurance at a minimum cost. 

Will you please advise us promptly of your stand on this measure 
and direct your secretary to send us copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp ‘containing the ry of this amendment's progress, in order 
that we may have a complete record for our bulletin service here? 

Again asking that you use your active efforts to prevent the enact- 

of this and other unjust insurance legislation, 
Yours, very truly, : 
INSURANCE FEDERATION OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
By Harry Curran Wi sen, Eæccut ive Secretary. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. if any man who had Jabored 
until he was 60 years of age for a mere living and to support his 
family, without laying up anything, should have a life-insurance 
policy of $10.000 for the suppert of his widow and family, I 
would think it most unjust, I would think it bad governinental 
policy, to levy a tax upon that meager amount of savings for 
the family; and yet I ean see no difference between that and 
levying a tax upon the amount that will be paid in premiums 


men 
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for insurance. I do not think that angone could by taking half 
a day in argument present the matter more clearly thay it has 
been presented in the letter which has been read at the desk. 
It is simply a question of public policy which every Senator 
thoroughly understands, namely, whether it is advisable to free 
insurance companies, and thereby to that extent free policy- 
holders, of any burden of taxation upon their savings, against 
the misfortunes of business, against death, or against the destruc- 
tion of the property which they have acquired through long years 


of labor. It seems to me that they should be free from any bur- 


den of taxation, and that is why I have offered the amendment. 
If it shall be carried, of course it will be necessary to make 
further amendments in other portions of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we have done for the 
insurance companies in this bill all that their friends could pos- 
sibly ask. We have taken care of the policyholders. We intend 
to omit the stamp tux upon policies, which has been incorpo- 
rated in the present bill as reported. When that provision is 
reached, I have been authorized to say, we will not ask for its 
enactment. On the contrary, we desire that it be stricken from 
the amendment proposed by the comunittee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, at that point let me ask the 
Senator one question. Does not the Senator believe that what- 
ever Is paid out by the insurance companies in the way of taxes 
855 vei paan up in the added cost of insurance to the policy- 
holders 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If so, their conduct will be utterly 
inexcusable. Now, let me read to you what we have exempted 
from taxation under this section. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator, after he 
has done that, state exactly what is left in the bill, so far as tax- 
ing Insurance companies is concerned? 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator before: 


he reads the amendment to which he has referred if he has been 
authorized to offer the amendment at the proper time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have already offered it, and I only 
falled to press it in order that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] might first present his amendment exempting 
everything connected with insurance 3 This is the 
amendment that we offer: 

But excluding, in the case of insurance companies, such aegon and 
reserve funds as they are required by law or contract to maintain or 
hold for the protection of or payment to or apportionment among 
policyholders, 

It simply leaves as the subject of taxation that part of the 
capital that belongs in no sense to the policyholders; that is, not 
the reserve or the trust fund or the policyholders’ fund. We 
will really get very little from them, in my opinion; but it was 
only fair that the part of the funds which were personal to the 
stockholders or the corporation, and not a trust fund, should 
be treated like the funds of other corporations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right here? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me finish, please, first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have sought from those well vores 
in insurance the terms that would exempt all of the funds that 
belong or go to their policyholders, and I want to say that the 
representatives of the companies feel that we have done for 
them all that we properly could do in this matter; at least, I 
judge so from their expressions of appreciation, that we have 
recognized these trust funds and deposit funds that belong to 
the policyholders as funds that should not be subject to this 


tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I would not think so, Mr. President, from 
the telegrams that are coming to me daily; but laying that 
aside, how much does the Senator expect fo collect from these 
insurance companies after the amendment which he proposes 
has been adopted? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know; it is difficult to say; 
but the other funds that they have, beyond those we have ex- 
empted, we could not properly exempt unless we discriminated 
in their favor against all other corporations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate that; but suppose that you 
collect $10,000,000? 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia. I have no idea we will collect any 
thing like that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Weill, suppose we say $5,000,000. I do not 
care how many millions we assume. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Suppose we say half a million 
dollars, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But whatever the amount may be that will 
be collected next year, does the Senator for a moment believe 


that that will not be carried, not as a charge against those who 


have already made their contract of insurance, but into the 
matter of fixing rates of insurance for the future, to cover that 
loss? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
pany that increased the rates on account of this tax would find 
other companies declining to do so and pointing out the un- 


I do not for one moment. The com- 


fairness of their conduct, and would lose business by it. - The 
amount placed upon it is really very small. They realize that 
themselves. We have guarded their trust funds so carefully 
that no one of them has any excuse for complaint, and so far 
as I know no one of them does complain; and I have not the 
slightest idea that it will be carried on to the policyholders. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, just one word. We will all 
agree that the only source of income that the insurance com- 
panies have is the money paid by policyholders, and also income 
upon their investments frem the money paid by policyholders, 
which is again invested in other properties. As those are their 
only two sources of income, it necessarily follows that any ex- 
pense connected with conducting their business—any overhead 
charges, or any taxes, or anything else that adds to the expense 
of the business—will, of course, be charged ultimately to those 
who will take out policies. It must be; otherwise these com- 
panies would be doing business for pleasure, and not for profit. 

It is to save to these policyholders of the future such sums 
as would be placed upon them through this system of taxation 
that I offer my amendment. It is upon the general policy that 
we ought to encourage that frugality, as I have said, which 
looks to the protection of age. I think that is all there is in the 
question; and if we desire to tax these people, the policyholders 
of the future, making thelr policies cost them at least a little 
more, we can do it in this manner. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not a cent more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. 

A great many of the representatives of the large insurance 
companies have been here in connection with this bill. They. 
came here with reference to certain things about which they 
protested. This particular tax was not one of those things. It 
was mentioned in some of their telegrams when they were 
enumerating the various taxes that they would have to pay 
under the bill as it was originally amended by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

I have had many talks with these representatives of the in- 
surance companies, and I will say to the Senator that I do not 
recall now that a single one of them protested against this par- 
ticular tax of 50 cents on the $1,000 of capital. On the con- 
trary, quite a number of them said that they had no complaint 
to make of that which did not apply to all other corporations 
as well as to them. They had no complaint to make of that. 

The complaint was as to other things, and we have yielded 
to their complaints as to all the other matters except one, and 
that is embraced in the amendment of the Senator from New 
York. With that single exception, I understand that these 
gentlemen went home satisfied. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am not making any argu- 
ment for the benefit of the stockholders of the insurance com- 
pany or of the officers. They will probably make just us much 
whether you levy this tax or not. The argument I have made 
has been based upon my view of a great public policy that we 
ought to adopt for the benefit of the public and the policyholder, 
of those who desire to insure to protect themselves in their old 
age. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I now offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 100, after the word “year,” on 
line 2, it is proposed to insert a semicolon and the words: 
but excluding, in the case of — companies, such deposits and 
reserve funds as they are by law or contract to maintain or 
hold for the poatection of or payment to or apportionment among 
policyholders. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I also desire to offer an amendment 
on line 23, page 99, after the word “sums,” so that it may be 
clearer as to its meaning. The line will then read: 

* such sums of capital, surplus, and undivided profits as may 
ed in or loaned upon stocks— 

3 so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated, 


1916. 


The SECRETARY. After the word “sums,” in the committee 
amendment, on page 99, line 23, it is proposed to insert “of 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
. Senator from Georgia a question: What is the significance and 
purpose of the exemption of $99,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘The tax is a small one, and to follow 
up all the small companies would cost just about as much as 
it would amount to. It is only 50 cents a thousand, and the 
expense of hunting up $5 in each case, it was felt—and especially 
some of them which would not be $5, but only $2.50—was really 
more annoyance than it would be worth. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a tax of 50 cents on 
every $1,000 of capital stock, in the case of a $100,000 corpora- 
tion, if my arithmetic is correct, is $50, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, that was the reason expressed 
at the time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the exemption were lowered so as 
to apply the tax to $50,000 corporations, you could still collect 
$25 out of them. It does work an injustice to this extent 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The same amount is to be deducted 
in the case of all other corporations. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This applies, as I understand, to all 
kinds of corporations that have a capital stock of over $99,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (reading) — 

That for the purpose of this tax an exemption of $99,000 sball be 
455 from the capital, surplus, and undivided profits of each corpora- 

on. 


It applies to every corporation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; every corporation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The larger ones and the smailer 
ones, and it was suggested that the department should not be 
required to hunt up the smaller corporations, and that it was 
better to leave the figure as it is here. I think we started at 
$50,000. That was our original idea, and it was changed to 
$99,000, But the same amount is deducted in the case of every 
corporation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I understand that, Mr. President. 
For myself, I believe that if we are to collect taxes by direct 
methods we should propose a light tax on a large number of 
payers instead of a heavy tax on a small number of payers; 
and I think had I been a member of the Finance Committee, or 
perhaps of the Democratic conference, I would have urged a 
$50,000 exemption instead of the $99,000 exemption and would 
have reduced the rate. 

It does work an injustice in some respects. Some of the 
States by law compel certain classes of corporations to have a 
capitai stock in excess of $100,000. They have no choice in the 
matter. They must have a capital stock in excess of $100,000. 
I have in mind the fire insurance corporations of New York, 
which must have a capital stock of $200,000. But there are 
many other States whose laws make no provision as to what 
financial strength their fire insurance companies shall have. 
In seme States that I can think of you could organize insurance 
company after insurance company of $98,000 capital, as many 
as you want, and they would never pay any tax under this 
provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That would certainly be a very weak 
insurance company. I do not think it would do much business. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are a great many fire insurance 
companies of one kind or another of less than $99,000 capital. 
That one instance happens to come to my mind. There are 
other kinds of corporations besides insurance corporations whose 
capital stock is less than $99,000 and who could well afford to 
pay a little something toward the support of the Government 
if a corporation of $100,000 could pay it. If you had taken a 
capitalization of $50,000. and assessed 50 cents on every thou- 
sand dollars of capital stock, you still would have had $25 paid 
in the way of taxation. 

I think the provision is open to the same criticism that I 
tried to point out the other day—that it is part of the attempt 
to collect the revenues of the Government by a comparatively 
heavy tax upon a small number of taxpayers instead of by a 
comparatively light tax upon a large number of taxpayers. I 
do not care to offer any amendment, however. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. -I do not know what the Senate will 
do about it. If it should pass in this shape and the conferees 
should bring it back, taxing them at $50,000, I should vote for 
the report of the conferees. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I see there is no provi- 
sion here for the taxation of the major portion of the thou- 
sand dollars. The tax is levied at the rate of 50 cents for every 
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thousand dollars of the capital. Was it the intention of the 
committee—perhaps it was not the intention—to say, “50 cents 
on every thousand dollars or major portion thereof“? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is an express statement that 
each corporation shall have an exemption of $99,000 from the 
sum upon which the 50 cents is levied. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, if its entire capital stock were 


,900—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would pay a tax only on 8900. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not 50 cents on the thousand. 
That is what I am asking the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know whether it says “or 
any part thereof“ or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it does not. = 

Me. SMITH of Georgia. Then, they would not pay any tux 
at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They would not pay any tax, even if 
they had $99,900 capital? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would be necessary for them to 
have $1,000 capital above the $99,000 to pay any tax. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall not insist upon the major frac- 
tion being taxed. I think these taxes are too high now. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I understand this amendment, 
it requires the payment of this 50 cents for each thousand dol- 
lars of capital, no matter what the value of the stock may be. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is not on the stock at all; it is 
on the capital. It does not say “ capital stock.” 

Mr. JONES. No; I see. Is there a provision here that puts 
a tax of 50 cents per thousand on the stock of a corporation 
regardless of the value of the stock? 

Mr. THOMAS. That was the intention. 

Mr. JONES. What section is that? 

Mr. THOMAS. That was the intention of this section. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the statement of the Senator? 

Mr. JONES. I understand this to be a tax of 50 cents per 
$1,000 upon the capital stock of every corporation, regardless 
of the value of that stock, provided it exceeds the $99,000 
exemption. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. JONES. Is there any provision in the bill anywhero, 
then, which imposes a tax of 50 cents a thousand upon the 
capital stock of a corporation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. This is the only provision that imposes 
a tax of this character upon any corporation. This is upon 
the capital, the surplus, and the undivided profits used in the 
activities or functions of the business of the corporation, in- 
cluding such sums—the committee now proposes to add this 
after the word “sums ”—“ including such sums of capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits as may be invested in or loaned 
upon stocks, bonds,” and so forth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, I feel it incumbent tipon me 
to express a dissent from the statement of the chairman of the 
committee. My understanding of this provision is that it is a 
tax upon the capital stock, whatever the par value of the capital 
stock may be. If it does not do that it is different from what I 
supposed it meant and what I think it ought to mean. If you 
are going to levy a tax of this kind upon the capital, it is a 
very serious question whether it would not include money raised 
on notes and mortgages and invested in the business, because 
that is capital, and certainly that was not the Intention. 

There was some question about this matter which caused me 
to look into the authorities somewhat. I have not made a very 
extensive investigation, but so far as I have gone I find that 
“capital” and “ capital stock,” when used as a basis for a tax 
of this kind, are the equivalents of each other. This is an ex- 
cise tax. It does not, strictly speaking, apply to the capital 
stock, because the capital stock belongs not to the corporation, 
but to the stockholders; but it is made the basis of an excise 
tax upon the corporation. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. JONES. I had that impression. I have here a letter ad- 
dressed to my colleague which came after he left with reference 
to this particular matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should perhaps add, if the Senator will 
permit me, that I had a conference of considerable length with 
the chairman of the board of directors of one of the big rail- 
road systems of the country, and he is quite content with the 
tax, if it is limited upon the capital stock; but if it is to be con- 
strued otherwise and is limited not upon the capital stock but 
applied to the capital in business and the bonded indebtedness 
of the road, then he thinks it would be unfair, and I agree with 
him. So the notien of levying a tax upon the capital of a com- 
pany, unless it means the capital stock, might produce a very 
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much larger revenue on the one hand and inflict considerable 
injustice upon the other. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps the Senator has not observed the 
Janguage after line 12: 

posed corpo! not en- 
EC no net 55 as 2 ‘ta Title 1 
of this act, during the preceding taxable year, or which are exempt 
under the provisions of ‘section 11, ‘Title I, of this act. 

That may be the corporation the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. JONES. I have looked at that language in the amend- 
ment and I was just going to state that probably that language 
meets the objection made by the gentleman in his letter, be- 
cause he argues on the theory that, for instance, steel stock 
that is worth $468 a share would have to pay exactly the same 
tax as stock that is worth only $2.50 a share, and he cites this 
company, which is a mining company, that have expended con- 
siderable money in development, and in fact everything they 
have raised they have spent in development. He says if this 
tax of 50 cents a thousand dollars is put on his tax of $5,000, 
they would have to raise it; that they have had no income. I 
take it even on that basis the lines to which the Senator from 
Florida just called attention would take care of the situation. 

Mr, THOMAS. It was precisely that class of cases that 
prompted the amendment to which the Senator from Florida 
referred. 

If I may be permitted a further word, there is another ques- 
tion that is decided in a number of cases in the State courts 
principally that has to do with respect to what a corporation's 
capital signifies—the aggregate of the sum subscribed, being 
that either paid in or agreed to be paid in by the stockholders. 

Mr. JONES. In view of the statement made by the Senator 
from Colorado I suggest to the Senator from North Carolina 
it ought to made clear whether we intend to put a tax on the 
capital stock or whether it should apply simply to the capital. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Georgia will pardon me 
just a moment, the Senator from Colorado, I think, is mistaken 
in reference to the purpose of the committee. During the dis- 
cussion it was proposed to make that capital stock. We dis- 
cussed that and concluded that that would not be quite the 
proper standard, because a great muny corporations issue a cer- 
tain amount of stock paid in. One class is preferred stock and 
another class is common stock, and nothing is paid upon it at 
all. The stock does not represent money that is invested in the 
enterprise, 

What I want to do is to place a tax of 50 cents a thousand on 
the money actually used in the industry In the nature of capital 
or surplus or undivided profits. For instance, a corporation is 
organized on a basis of $200,000 worth of stock, only $100,000 


of that stock is paid for, only the $100,000 which was paid up 


was invested in the business, and that is what we intended to 
tax. If during the operation of the business they accumulated 
a surplus. that would be taxed. If they accumulated certain 
profits which they did net divide among their stuckholders, that 
is a part of the undivided profits, and that we intended to tax. 
That was our intention. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I may be permitted just a moment, what- 
ever doubt there might be about the use of the word “ capital ” 
if standing alone is removed when you consider the further lan- 
guage of the amendment. It suys: 

Corporations, 3 companies, and associations shall pay 50 
cents for each $1,000 of capital, surpius, and undivided profits used in 
any of the activities or functions of their business. 

Very clearly this would be construed to mean a tax upon each 
thousand dollars of the capital invested, and it might be very 
burdensome. 

I may suggest to the Senator from North Carolina, in the first 
place, it will require an appraisal of all the property of the 
corporation every year in order to ascertain the value of the 
property, for the property is the capital, I mean if its capital 
has been invested in that time. A corporation invests $100,000 
in the construction of a building, and when they come to ascer- 
tain how much it should be taxed they must ascertain the value 
of that building. for it is their capital for that purpose. If the 
corporation bond $100,000 and invest it in their business, it 
becomes capital and would be taxed. A railroad company worth, 
we will assume, a million dollars, one-half represented by 
capital stock and one-half represented by bonds, would be taxed 
for a millien dollars. ‘There is no deduction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I will say to 
him another amendment was proposed by the committee. In the 
clause “including such sums as may be invested in or loaned 
upon stocks, bonds,” and so forth, after the word “sums” the 
words “ of capital, surplus, and undivided profits ” were added. 


Mr. OLIVER. We can not hear a word on this side that the 
Senator is saying. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say it is proposed to read “sums of capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits,” showing that if the capital and 
surplus or undivided profits are invested in these things, the 


amount invested in the enumerated things, stocks und bonds und 


mortgages, are not to be taxed. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I have not seen the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is right after the word “sums,” inserting 
“of capital, surplus, and undivided profits”; that is to sny, the 
sum of their capital, surplus, and undivided profits invested in 
bonds, stocks, and mortgages is not to be taxed in addition to the 
tax on the capital, surplus, and undivided profits. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose it is invested in other kinds of 
property. Take a manufacturing concern. It has a million dol- 
lars which has been contributed as a part of the capital either 
through stock or through bonds. The money is used for the 
purpose of constructing a plant. What would be the capital of 
such a company? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a part of the capital invested in the 
re plant, and it would deplete their capital to that 
extent. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Surely; that it what I say, and the capital 
is the value of the plant. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If you included the one you would not in- 
clude the other, because this is simply transferring the amount 
of money—taking an amount of money out of the capital, the 
surplus, and undivided profits, and investing it in something 
else. You have not added anything to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is intended to ascertain the value of 
property with which the curporation carries on business and 
paar seno rate of 50 cents a thousand, ‘That is the purpose, 

not 


Mr. SIMMONS. It is the purpose to tax the actual capital 
surplus invested in the business, and no more. I will state to 
the Senator that I have sent for and will have it here in a 
minute the present luw under which banks are taxed. There 
is a similar tax imposed upon banks. It isa tax of $1 upon the 
thousand instead of 50 cents, as in the bill, and practically ex- 
actly the same language is used there as here, except that the 
tax is $1 upon every thousand dollars of capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits instead of half a dollar. ‘There has been no 
trouble about the administration of that law. 


Mr. CUMMINS. As just indicated by the Senator from Colo- 
rado, when it is used in any of the activities or functions of 
their business I think you put a different interpretation upon it, 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not think that has been our purpose, 
Our purpose is that whatever capital may be actually invested 
15 pE business shall pay a tax of 50 cents upon every thousand 

ollars, 


Mr. THOMAS. I am sorry I find myself out of agreement 
with my associate in regard to this provision, I think, as the 
chairman wiil recall, that at the end of one of our discussions 
I suggested an exauiination of the legal definition, and conse- 
quently the extent of the use of the word “capital.” I availed 
myself of the first opportunity to do that, although I do not 
recall that I reported the result to the chairman or o any other 
member of the committee. But before doing that I consulted 
the law to which the Senator refers, the statute as now in force. 
ü Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator did call it to our atten- 

on. 

Mr. THOMAS (reading)— 

First. Bankers shall pay $1 for each $1,000 of capital used or em- 
| he pe and in estimating capital surplus and undivided profits shall be 
ncluded. The amount of such annual tax shall in all cases be com- 
puted on the basis of the capital, surplus, and undivided profits for the 
preceding fiscal year. 

There is a proviso to that section of the present law “that 
any postal savings bank or savings bank having no capital stock 
and whose business is confined to receiving deposits,” and so 
forth, “shall not be subject to this tax.” The word “capital” 
there was evidently used, and intentionally so, as being the 
equivalent of capital stock; and I find that such are the au- 
thorities with regard to this subject in connection with tax laws. 

Thus, in California, in Iowa, in Louisiana, and in New York 
it is held that in statutes of this kind capital and capital stock 
are used convertibly. This is not a tax, as I have stated, upon 
property. It is not a tax upon stock as such. The use of the 
expression is designed to fix a basis or measure for the levying 
of an excise tax, and as a consequence I feel that it is my duty 
to define my understanding of this provision and what I had in 
view in assenting to its adoption. It is the levying of 50 cents 
upon every thousand dollars of capital stock of the company, 
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including its surplus and undivided profits. If it does not, it 
ought to be made that wax, and I think it should be so written 
not only becuuse it will avoid the inconvenience suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa but because if you do not make it that 
way you are going to levy this tax upon the debts of corporations 
as well as upon their capital. 

Where a corporation borrows $250,000 and issues bonds for 
the same and that money is invested in its business you are 
going to levy 50 cents upon every thousand dollars of the $250,000 
represented by bonds. I know the committee did not intend 
that. I know that no member of the committee intended that. 
Hence I must insist that the construction which I have given 
to the use of this language all along, justified, as it is, by the 
decisions, means that this tax will be levied upon corporations, 
using their capital stock, together with their surplus and the un- 
divided profits, as the basis or measure of the tax provided for in 
this act. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, when I differ on a 
law question with the Senator from Colorado I have always 
very serious doubt as to whether I am right, but I do not un- 
derstand this paragraph to mean at all what he says, I think 
the term “ capital” has a distinct meaning. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not aspire to infallibility, and I will 
say to the Senator that I have quite as much respect for his 
legal opinion as he can possibly have for mine. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the term “capital” here 
means the actual money of the company ahead of its liabilities. 
The capital, surplus, and undivided profits are the assets of the 
company in excess of its liabilities. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Georgia if that is not substantially the same theory 
that was announced by the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the Senator from Colorado in- 
sisted that the term “capital” meant capital stock, and that 
the tax would follow the capital stock regardless of the value 
of the capital stock. I do not agree with that view at all. I 
think we used the term capital” to avoid that very view, be- 
cause we do not mean to tax the capital stock, we mean to tax 
the actual capital, the actual assets of the company. I do not 
think that money used by the company derived from a mort- 
gage or a loan would be subject to the tax. I have taken this 
section up with the law officer of the Internal-Revenue Bureau 
and looked into the precedents, and he agrees with my view 
about its meaning. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will ask the Senator from Georgia if it 
might not be well to put in some qualifying phrase. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we have the proper lan- 
guage now. I think we have exactly the proper language to 
cover the result that I haye described. 

Mr. OLIVER. I agree with the Senator, but at the same 
time, since there is a disagreement between three of the ablest 
lawyers in the Senate as to the meaning of this phrase, would 
it not be well to put in such language as would show its exact 
intent and meaning, and bring it to a point where there would 
not be such a disagreement as has been expressed? 

Mr. THOMAS. So far as I am concerned, I am quite willing 
to do that by the insertion of the word “stock” after the word 
* capital.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I could not vote for that. 

Mr. THOMAS. That certainly would clarify the doubt, if 
there be one, although not in the direction satisfactory to the 
chairman of the committee and the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When properly construed the language there 
means practically the same as does the language employed here. 
It says, “ capital used or employed.” 3 

Mr. THOMAS. And yet, if the Senator will look at the proviso 
which exempts banks having no capital stock, he must draw 
the conclusion that “ capital” as used in the body of the section 
is the equivalent of capital stock, 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not think that conclusion follows 
at all. They were simply exempting a certain class of banks— 
savings banks and postal banks—and they simply indicate that 
they exempt them because they do-not have capital. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). 
Without objection, the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. SmirH] to the amendment of the committee is agreed to. 
The question now is on agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the reading of the amendment 
has not been concluded, and I shall not insist on that being 
done, but I should like to hear something from the Senator in 
charge of the bill with regard to the necessity of this amend- 
ment, taken as a whole. 
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It seems to me, Mr. President, that if the committee were 
setting out to tax corporations, it would have been the part of 
wisdom to settle upon some way of getting all the money that 
is wanted from the corporations by one method of taxation. 
This thing of multiplying taxes is inexpert, and, in my opinion, 
it is exceedingly unwise. I do not know how much money is ex- 
pected from this source of taxation, but I do think that piling 
on one tax after another is not only irksome, but it is wrong. 
Corporations are taxed to the limit by the several States, and 
now the committee come in and in some cases pile three and four 
taxes upon one corporation under this one bill. I should like 
to hear some defense from the committee for this proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if there is any class of capi- 
tal in this country that has no right to complain of this bill it 
is the corporations. Individuals are taxed upon an entirely 
different basis with reference to their incomes from the tax im- 
posed upon corporations with reference to their incomes. An 
individual must pay a flat tax of 2 cents under this bill up to 
$20,000. After that he has got to pay a constantly increasing 
surtax. The corporation simply pays a flat tax of 2 cents, It 
pays no surtax whatever. The only tax imposed upon corpora- 
tions in this bill, except this little tax, is a flat tax of 2 cents, 
which, I say, is not so great as the tax imposed upon individuals, 

This is not a tax upon corporations alone. This is a tax for 
the privilege of doing business; it is a license tax. All corpora- 
tions are required to pay the same tax, to wit, only 50 cents 
upon $1,000 of capital. Then follow—— 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS, Win the Senator let me finish the sentence? 
Then follow various and sundry license taxes upon individuals; 
on commission brokers so much; on pawnbrokers so much; 
theaters so much; on circuses so much. This is the same kind 
of tax with reference to corporations. It is no more burden- 
some than are the other license taxes imposed in this bill. I 
can not see any reason why it should be treated as an unusual 
or an extraordinary tax. It is simply a license tax, such as we 
impose upon individuals for doing certain kinds of business. I 
heard no complaint when we imposed a similar tax upon bankers 
in the last revenue bill and did not impose it upon other cor- 
porations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And we made it twice as high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it was twice as high on bankers. There 
was a great outcry on the part of bankers, but they never put 
their complaints on the ground that it was unjust to impose 
upon them a small tax for the privilege of doing business. 
They, however, based their complaints solely and exclusively 
upon the ground that the present law singled them out and im- 
posed this license tax upon them, while it did not impose 
similar taxes upon any other corporation. After we eliminated 
that tax as to banks and put them in the same category with 
all other corporations in the United States they did not com- 
plain any further; and I have not had a complaint from any of 
the corporations against this specific tax since we adopted this 
amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the defense of this legislation 
by the chairman of the committee is just about what I expected. 
I did not say there was anything unusual about the tax. On 
the contrary, I think it is the usual thing. The complaint about 
it is that it is piling one tax upon another and upon the same 
class of people. 

The Senator says that the tax applies to all corporations 
alike. It does not do anything of the kind. It exempts cor- 
porations having a capital and surplus of less than $100,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, Mr. President; but it exempts that 
much of the capital of every corporation. 

Mr. OLIVER. I understand that very well; but I tell you, 
Mr. President, that it is so framed not because it will cost too 
much to collect the tax, but because the tax would otherwise 
hit too many people, would render too many people dissatisfied, 
and would take too many votes away from the party which is 
framing this legislation. That is the reason why the corpora- 
tion having a capital under $100,000 is exempted. You want to 
cause as little dissatisfaction as you can by this legislation and 
to get as much money out of the pockets of the people as you 
can, 

Talk about this being a just tax! Talk about any part of the 
bill being just! There is not a shadow of justice about the bill 
from beginning to end. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, we understand, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from Penusylyania is opposed to any direct 
taxation whatever. 
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Mr. OLIVER. This is not direct taxation; it is coming out 
of the people who own these corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Pennsylvania thinks that 
all the money for the support of the Government ought to be 
raised from the customhouses and that those taxes ought to be 
exceedingly high, especially upon the products of the State of 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. In order that that State might continue to 
enjoy the privilege of taxing the balance of the people of this 
country in the future to the extent that it has been permitted 
to do in the past. 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator 
from North Carolina has cast that imputation upon me. It is 
entirely unjust. I have never advocated in behalf of the State 
of Pennsylvania what I did not want to give to every other 
State in the country. Since the Senator has made the refer- 
ence, however, I will say that the bill is especially framed to 
exempt his section of the country as far as possible from taxa- 
tion and to impose it upon other sections. It is framed with 
that purpose in view. He himself had that purpose in view— 
to exempt his own people as far as he can from the payment of 
taxes and to impose the taxes upon the people of my State and 
upon other States similarly situated. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I state emphatically that I 
have no such purpose as that, and the Senator is not justified 
in making any such statement. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the amendment as amended be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendinent as amended. 

The Secretary. On page 99, after line 19, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

First. Corporations, joint-stock companies, and associations shall pay 
50 cents for each $1, of capital, surplus, and undivided profits used 
in any of the activities or functions of their business, including such 
sums as may be Invested in or loaned upon stocks, bonds. mortgages, 
real estate, or other securities. The amount of such annual tax shal 
in all cases be computed on the basis of the capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits for the preceding fiscal year, but excluding in the case 
of insurance companies such deposits and reserve funds as they are 
required by law or contract to maintain or hold for the protection of 
or payment to or apportionment among policybolders. Every corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company, or association as defined and limited in sec- 
tion 10, Title I, of this act, shall be liable to this tax: Prorided, That 
for the purpose of this tax an exemption of 599.000 shall be allowed 
from the capital, surplus, and undivided profits of each corporation: 
And provided further, That corporations aan 4 paying tbe tax im- 
posed by section 41 of Title ITI of this aet shall be entitled to a 
credit as against the tax ing by this paragraph equal to the 
amount of the tax so actually paid: And provided further, That this 
tax shall not be imposed upon any corporation not e in business 
or which had no net income, as defined in Title I of this act, during 
the preceding taxable year. or which are exempt under the provisions 
of section 11, Title I, of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. [Putting the question.] By the 
sound the “ ayes” appear to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a division. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to on a division. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 100, line 21, after the word “ broker,” to strike out Pro- 
vided, That any person having paid the special tax as a banker 
shall not be required to pay the special tax as a broker,“ so as 
to make the clause read: 

3 rson, firm, 
aag Eea 5 N e yes sales of stots, tose 


exchan bullion, coined money, bank notes, promissory notes, or other 
securities, for others, shall be regarded as a broker. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will state that formerly there was 
a tax on banks. We have stricken out the tax on banks, and 
therefore this language was unnecessary. 

Mr. THOMAS. It would not be fair to tax a private bank 
and not tax a banking corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I had in mind was whether the amend- 
ment striking out the proviso had been agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have just agreed to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the announcement, and 
therefore I desired to ascertain whether or not the amendment 
had been agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 101, after line 16, to strike out: 

Sixth. Proprietors of theaters, museums, or concert halls, where a 
charge for admission is made, located in a city, town, or village with a 
population not exceeding 1,000, according to the last preceding census 
of the United States, sball pay $10; locdted in a city, town, or villa 
bevig a perustan in excess of 1,000 but not in excess of 2,000, sh 

5; located in a city, town, or village having a population in excess 
of 2,000 and not in excess of 3.000, shall pay 1205 ocated in a city, 
town, or village having a population in cxcess of 3,000, shal) pay one- 
half of 1 per cent of their gross receipts from admission. Every ed'fice 
used for the pero of dramatic or operatic or other representations, 
plays, or performances, for admission to which entrance money is re- 
cel not including halls or armories rented or used occasionally for 
concerts or theatrical representat‘on, shall be regarded as a theater. 

Every proprietor of such theater. museum, or concert hall. located in 
a city, town, or village having a ulation In excess of 3.000 Inhabit- 
ants shall, on or before the 15th aad of March, 1917, and on or before 
the 15th day of June, 9 December, and March thereafter, make 
a return under oath to the collevtor of internal revenue of the district 
wherein they are located, stating the gross receipts from admissions- for 
the preceding quarter. be collector shall, within five days of receipt 
of the return. notify the proprietor of the amount of the tax for which 
such person is tiable, and such person shall pay the tax to the collector 
on or before the Ist day of the next month. 


And insert: 


Sixth. Proprietors of theaters, museums, and concert halls, where a 
charge for admission is made, having a seating capacity of not more than 
250, shall pay 825 having a seating capacity of more than 250 and not 
exceeding 5 shall pay ; having a seating capacity exceeding 500 
and not exceeding 800, shall pay $75; having a seating capacity of more 
than 800, shall pay $100, Every edifice used for the purpose of dramatic 
or operatic or other representations, plays, or performances, for admis- 
sion to which entrance money is received, not including halls or armories 
rented or used occasionally for concerts or theatrical representations, 
shall be regarded as a theater: Provided, That in cities, towns, or vil- 
lages of 5. inhab'tants or less the amount of such payment shall be 
one-half of that above stated: Provided further, That whenever any 
such edifice is under lease at the passage of this act, the tax shall be 
paid by the lessee, unless otherwise stipulated between the parties to 
said lease. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will explain to the 
Senate just what is accomplished by that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to ask the Senator 
to allow the amendment to go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the Senator will want 
to do that after I give him a word of explanation. Let me 
explain it this time, even if it goes over until to-morrow. 

The existing law was criticized because it placed a tax per 
seat upon amusement houses. The smaller cities insisted that 
they had amusement houses about as large as some in the larger 
cities, but did not use them half so much, and that to tax their 
amusement houses at the same rate as amusement houses in 
larger places was really taxing them twice as much on their 
amusements as the amusements in larger places. To try to 
avoid this the House adopted a gross income tax of 1 per cent; 
but this seemed to us unjust. We have felt that net Income. 
rather than gross income, was the fairer basis for taxing. In- 
vestigation led us to believe that it would be almost impossible 
as to many of the smaller amusement places that did not keep 
books to ascertain the net income. Therefore, we propose to 
reenact the existing law, modified with the provision that in 
towns of 5,000 inhabitants or less the tax per seating capacity 
shall be only half of that in larger places. We were simply 
trying to equalize the effect of the tax, based upon the theory 
of the extent of use of the theater. That is the change we have 
made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I noticed that that was the change, Mr. 
President. I think, as far as the proviso is concerned, the 
change that has already been made is a very good one, indeed; 
but I do not want at this late time of day to take up the dis- 
cussion of the question itself. Therefore I ask that it go over 
until to-morrow, so that we can proceed with the balance of 
this subdivision without the necessity of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum, as I should like a vote upon it when it is passed 
upon by the Senate. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lee of Maryland in the 
chair). The Senator from Utah requests that the amendment 
be passed over. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to say that this change 
in the law pointed out by the Senator from Georgia strikes me 
as eminently fair and just. It is a modification of the old law 
that did not make a fair distinction. What the Senator has 
stated has come under my own observation in the little town 
where I live. The old law worked a great hardship. The dis- 
tinction that has been made here by cutting down the license 
fee by half in these small towns is eminently just and fair, 
and I am very glad the committee made this change. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a splendid amendment. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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Tte next amendment was, on page 164, line 18. after the word 
“played,” to strike out “and that are open ta the public with 
or without price,” so us te make the clause read: 

Ninth. Proprietors of bowling alleys and billiard rooms shall joa $5 | 
for each alley or table. Every building or ce where bowls are thrown 
or where pe of billiards or pool are played shall be regarded as a 
bowling alley or a biiliard room, respectively. 

Mr. OLIVEK. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Georgia if that is intended to make a man liable to this tax if | 
he bas a billiard table in his own house. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so. I think it makes 
all clubs und places liable where billiard tables are kept for use 
but to which the public are not freely invited, only the member- 
ship being invited. 

Mr. OLIVER. It seems to me that this would include private 
tables. I do not care purticularly, because a man who can af- 
ford to have a billiard table in his house can perhaps afford to 
pay the tux. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There were two views of it. One 
was that the language would include private tables, and one was 
that the language would include clubhouses. My view is that 
it includes clubhouses. Some thought that it included private 
tables as well. So far as I was concerned, I did not care which 
view was taken, although I think the proper view is thnt it does 
not apply to a man's private table in his own house; but if it 
oor it is all right with me. I do not care which view is had 
of it. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am not particular. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe it will apply to every bowling alley 
or every billiard table that may be in the United States, It 
says: 

Every buflding or place where bowls are thrown or where games of 
-billiard or pool are played shall be as a bowling alley or a 
billiard room, respectively. 

I have not any objection whatever to putting the $5 tax upon 
every billiard table that there is in the United States, whether 
it be in a hovel or in a palace or in a public building of any 
kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Neither have I. I think that is what we in- 
tended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. _ 4 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 4, after the word 
“ cigarettes,” to insert “including little cigars weighing not 
more than 8 pounds per thousand,” so as to read: 

Manufacturers of cigarettes, including little cigars weighing not more 
than 3 pounds per thousand, shall each pay, ete. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to have that amend- 
ment, as well as the long amendment on the next page, go over 
until to-morrow. I have received a very vigorous protest from 
the manufacturers of what are termed “ stogies in our section, 
and I have not yet been able to ascertain just exactly the ground 
of the protest. It may be that these sections will not be open to 
the objection that they raise. I will investigate the matter to- 
night. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to say to the Senator that 
I do not think the paragraph he is asking to have go over applies 
to stogies. I think that is a paragraph that we have already 
gone over. If it is, I am perfectly willing to have the adoption 
of the paragraph reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. The stogies would weigh more than 3 pounds 

thousand. These are the little cigars that are made. 

Mr. OLIVER. I suppose that is what is called an all-tobacco 
cigarette. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is really an all-tobacco cigarette. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then I will withdraw my request so far as this 
is concerned. Which paragraph does the Senator thinks covers 
stogies? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know just into which class 
it may fall. I have studied this paragraph to find out what 
falls in it, as we are changing the House provision. We added 
the little cigar, because otherwise it would fall into the class of 
actual cigars and would be taxed more than it would be fair 
to tax it. We brought the little cigar, which is a cigarette cigar, 
into this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. An all-tobacco cigarette. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. An all-tobacco cigarette; that ex- 
presses it correctly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER. Whatever section does apply to the stogies I 
should like to haye open to reconsideration in case I find it 
necessary. | 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The change that we made from 3 
cents to 8 cents for every 10.000 cigarettes was due to the fact 
that we did not think the 3 cents brought it up to the proper 
standard. The existing law fixes the price in grades and quanti- 
ties up to 100,000,000. Beyond that it makes no increase One 
manufacturer, say, makes 5,000,000,000. We are undertaking 
by this 8-cent tax to obtain exactly the same sum from these 
cigarettes that would have been derived had we continued to 
charge per 100,000,000 on to the 5,000,000.000 production. By 
putting it at so much per 10,000 we equalized it as to everybody 
according to production, and we raised the same sum that we 
would have raised had the former law extended on by 100,000,000 
to the 5,000,000,000 producers. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, out of order I wish to offer an 
amendment as a new section on page 144, after section 102. I 
do this at this time because I may not be able to be here tu- 
morrow, and I desire to be present when this matter is con- 
sidered. I ask that the Secretary may read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
pat Li read the amendment offered by the Senator from Ken- 

icky. 

The SECRETARY. On page 144, after section 102, it is pro- 
posed to add a new section as follows: 

Sec. 103. That whenever du the existence of a war in which the 
United States is not e: dent shall be satisfied that there 
is reasonuble ground to ieve that under the laws, regulations, or 
practices of any country, colony, or dependency contrary to the law 
and practice of nations, the importation into their own or any other 
country, dependency, or colony of any article the product of the soil or 
industry the United States and not injurious to health or morals is 
prevented or restricted the President is authorized and empowered, 
within his discretion, to prohibit or restrict during the period such 
8 or restriction is in force, the importation into the United 

tates of similar articies or in case the United States does not import 
similar articles from that country then other articles, products of such 
country, dependency, or colony as in his opinion the public interest may 
require; and in such case he shall make proclamation stating the 
article er articles which are prohibited from importation into the 
United States; and any person or persons who shall import, or attempt 
or conspire to er or be concerned in importing, such article or 
articles into the United States contrary to the prohibition in such 
proclamation, shall be liable to a fine of not less than 82.000 nor more 
than $50,000. or te Imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. The President may change, modify, 
revoke, or renew such proclamation in his discretion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this amendment has been 
submitted to the Finance Committee. On behalf of the commit- 
tee I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator mean the 
amendment that has just been offered? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over until we can read it. 

Mr. JAMES. I will state to the Senator the reason why I 
desire it acted on. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really did not hear the amendment read. 

Mr. JAMES. I think I can state to the Senator just what 
the amendment it. It will take only a moment. It provides 
that in case any Government, during a war to which the United 
States is not a party, contrary to the law and practice of na- 
tions discriminates against the products of the soil or industries 
of the United States, and prevents snch goods or products 
from going into that or any other country, then the President, 
when satisfied that that is the case, has a right to retaliate 
by prohibiting such articles or any article from that country 
being imported into this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. What effect would that have upon our 
trenties—for instance, the question of the favored-nation clause? 
Would it not conflict with those treaties if that authority were 
granted to the President? 3 

Mr. JAMES. I will say to the Senator that this amendment 
has been submitted to the State Department and meets with 
its approval. It is not in conflict with any treaty at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that if it can be carried out without 
conflict with treaties I am in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if any treaty violation is 
involved, the violation is from the offending country, not from 
the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were true, Mr. President, it would have 
the effect of relieving the United States from any obligation 
it may have under the treaty. 

Mr. JAMES. Certainly no country could claim that we were 
violating a favored-nation clause when they themselves were 
violating such a treaty by discrimination against goods or 
products of the United States. or claim such protection, when 
they had first violated the treaty. if such a treaty had existed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am very cordialiy 
in favor of the amendment. I think it many ways we leave our 
administrative officers helpless to guard our commercial rights. 
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Mr. SMOOT. So am I in favor of it, if it is not subject to the 
objection to which I have referred. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it can be handled without any 
trouble. I have given a good deal of thought to the subject 
of our international relations, and I believe it will help the 
State Department in diplomatie negotiations looking toward 
guarding the rights of American commerce. Of course any 
administration would be very careful about its use and regard- 
ful of our treaty obligations; but to-day the State Department 
negotiates in many respects with reference to a disregard of 
our commercial rights with hands tied, the opposing power being 
conscious of the fact that no authority has been vested in the 
State Department or in the President to use our commercial 
strength. The British Government, through its Privy Council, 
has almost unlimited power. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not object to the adop- 
tion of the amendment at this time, but I do think it is worthy 
of most serious consideration. I want to say to the Senator 
from Georgia that if it can be carried out, and if it does not 
conflict with our treaties with other countries, I should be most 
happy to have it become a part of the law of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator is not 
aware of the fact that on Saturday last I introduced an amend- 
ment, prepared also by the State Department, much more ex- 
tensive than this, drawn to some degree in the same language, 
but designed to arm the Government with the power to retali- 
ate by way of reprisals whenever such acts on the part of for- 
eign Governments as are illustrated by the so-called black-list 
order shall occur. I hope the Senator will also find himself in 
accord with that amendment and with the purpose for which 
it is intended. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. OLIVER. I withdraw the suggestion for the present, 
then; but I do not propose that an amendment so important 
as this shall be acted on without careful consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator object to its consid- 
eration now, and ask that it go over? 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask, then, that the amendment may go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course, the Senator has the power to do 
that, but I can not see the slightest objection. I know of no 
treaty in the world that this amendment would interfere with. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania does not want it acted upon to-night. 

Mr. OLIVER. Jt is a new thing to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of calling a quorum, because 
we can not get one. 

Mr. JAMES. The reason why I called up the amendment 
this afternoon was that I may have to be absent from the city 
to-morrow, and I certainly shall have to be absent the follow- 
ing day. I can stay here until to-morrow, and I should like to 
know if the Senator would have any objection to calling it up 
in the morning. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
after studying the amendment it may be that I will have no 
objection to It. I am perfectly willing, if the Senator must 
go away and is not paired, to break my pair with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and pair with him, or do any- 
thing in the world to accommodate him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that when the session of 
the Senate closes this afternoon, it be by recess until 11 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate recur to 
page 79 of the printed bill under consideration; and I move 
that all of subsection (2), on page 79, being lines 10 to 19, 
inclusive, be stricken out. I move to amend that section in that 
way. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President. I rise to a question of order. A 
motion was made by the Senator from Georgia that when the 
Senate ends the present session it be by recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. What became of that motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was carried. 

Mr. STONE. Was it so announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was so announced. 

Mr. STONE. I did not hear it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from Montana that that whole section has been laid 
over for the time being. 


Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent that we take it up 
now. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


CONDITIONS IN IRON-ORE MINING TOWNS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treusury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 26th instant, copies of four re- 
ports, received by the Surgeon General of the Public’ Health 
Service froin Passed Asst, Surg. Robert Olesen, embodying the 
observations made by Dr. Olesen and Asst. Surg. Joseph Bolten 
of sanitary conditions in certain iron-ore mining towns in 
Michigan and Minnesota, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a 
United States shipping board for the purpose of encouruging, 
developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve 
and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the com- 
merce of the United States with its Territories and possessions 
and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water en- 
gaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States; and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to make certain donations of condemned cannon and can- 
non balls, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate 
upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 


appointed Mr. Fens, Mr. CALDWELL, and Mr. Greener of Ver-. 


mont managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 14391. An act authorizing the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Madison, Wis., and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 17235. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. H. 
Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry 
May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr. William F. Mac- 
Glashan, and William A. Morgan to construct a bridge across 
Niagara River within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and 
for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 13391) entitled “An act to 


‘amend certain sections of the act entitled Federal reserve act,’ 


approved December 23, 1913,“ and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. j 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
District of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. HARDING, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon : 

H. R. 1636. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 
James Lyle (Rept. No. 834) ; and 

re 8452. An act for the relief of Charles L. Moore (Rept. 
No. ). 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6968) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to 
the State of Tennessee two brass cannon with carriage; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6969) for the relief of Mary E. Woodward (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. JoHnson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6970) to waive the age limit in the appointment of 
Frederick P. Rogers, of Bangor, Me., as a second lieutenant in 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: 


A bill (S. 6971) granting a pension to Herbert G. Hoots (with 


accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


1916. 


/ 
By Mr. LEWIS: 
A bill (S. 6972) to repeal provisions of Interstate Commerce 
Commission and dividing same into sections and for giving 
jurisdiction to raise or change rates of wages to employees in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6973) to enable Frank B. Lammons to take the ex- 
amination for second lieutenant; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: | 

A bill (S. 6974) granting a pension to Eva A. Trager; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) expressing sentiment of 
right to Increase or decrease rates of freight and passenger eom- 
pensation by Interstate Commerce Commission under certain 
circumstances; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. KERN submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to consider and favorably adjudicate claims 
of trust companies or ether claimants for refund of taxes 
illegally collected on capital, surplus, or undivided profits, ete., 
intended to be proposed by htm to the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 17645), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


THREATENED BAILWAY STRIKE. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. I offer a resolution and ask that 
it be read and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

The resolution (S. Res. 260) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 

Resolved, That in order to afford sufficient time for the intelligent 
consideration of the legislation suggested in the President’s message to 
Congress of A t 29, the Senate of the United States hereby requests 
the representatives of the raitway employees who have fixed upon 
tember 4 for the commencement of a eral strike, to postpone t 
date for the beginning of such strike for one week, and that a y 
of this resolution b immediately forwarded by the Secretary of the 
. said representatives having the matter of a strike in 


their 
FEDERAL FPARM-LOAN ACT. 


Mr. CHILTON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a compendium of the farm-loan act showing the 
practical workings of it. It consists of just about four pages. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has already printed Circular No. 60, and 
not only the informatien ts the same as what the Senator has 
presented but it contains a great deal of other information in 
relation to the same subject matter. 

Mr. CHILTON, I want this to go in the Recorp; that is all. 

There being no objection. the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


CHARLES Town, W. VA., August 23, 2916, 
Hon. W. E. Curt 


TON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sexator: I am banding you herewith a luminous 
ment of the recent farm-loan act, together with the closely related Fi 
eral reserve bank act, the former ving been made ble by the 
latter. Both enactments are so exceedi creditable our Con 
that I wish to lift up my voice now in praise of the broad spirit of 

rophetic wisdom which prompted their fon. Both. however, 
Sing much too compiex and involved for clear and quick appreciation 
of the average citizen. this synopsis ts prepared by a gentieman who 
has deeply studied both measuies, and it ts a true reflex of the 
essentials of both acts. It is educational and should be widely dis- 


seminated. 
Yours, sincerely, A. W. Brixeron. 


— 


THE FARM-LOAN ACT. 

On July 17, 1916, President Wilson signed what ts known as the 
farm-loan act, a measure of such tremendous significance as to be 
hardly second in importante to that wisest of all financial legislation 
known as the Federal reserve bank act. These two acts, operating in 
harmony, render it practically impossible for any interest or combina- 


U 
Fe sa hh by the President. The 5 from the sale of shares 
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intended to make sure that the bank gets proper capital to start 
business. 


] farmers are to form loan associations composed of borrowers. 
aeey will be shareholders in the bank and will share in dividends. The 
bank that has to borrow money to lend can not charge for loans more 
than 1 per cent more than it pays for such 8 Full information as 
to procedure in securing a loan will be furnished prospective borrowers 
by each Federal land bank or its branch in any particular locality. 

How it works: Brown borrows $1,000, to be r id, say, In 20 years; 


first annual payment would be 880.24. 850 of which is interest. 
In tabular form the account wil; appear thus: 


Total | Interest | Paid on Stik 
at5per | prinei- 

pal. dus. 
3 £30. 24 298.75 
31.73 938.) 
33.4 904.57 
. 35.01 869.83 

36.73 832. 
38.5) 704. 31 
40. 52 753.79 
42.55 711.21 
44.68 666. 53 
46.91 619.61 
—— 80. 49. 26 670.3) 
3 80. 51.72 518. 67 
80. 24 54.31 464.35 
80. 24 57.02 407.31 
Fifteenth year 80. 24 50. 87 347, 45 
Sixteenth 8 80. 24 62. 87 284.6) 
Seventeenth year... 80.24 66.01 218.5) 
Eighteenth Near 80: 24 69. 31 M9. 23 
Nineteenth Year 80. 24 72.78 76.5) 

Twentieth Fear . £0.33 76. 50 5 


Paid out. 
It will be seen that the interest reduces annually and at same time 


! increase. 

$1,000 in the ordinary way he would have paid, 

besides fees and commission, $1,000 in interest and still would owe the 

original $1,000 borrowed. Under this system he pays no commission, 
he only restriction is that the loan must be for the building up and 

equipping the farm and Its business, and not for some enterprise wholly 
connected therewith, 


If more than $1,000 is desired, the nciple indicated in above fg- 
ures will prevail, the simple multiplication of said figures by the number 
of thousands giving the result, 

THE JOINT-STOCK BANK SYSTEM. 


The banks under this system are authorized to lend direct to bor- 
rowers on farm mortgages and to issue farm-loan bonds for capital. 
These banks will be capitalized at $250,000 or more and will be super- 
vised by the same board, but they get no fnancial assistance from the 
United States Government. They are not restricted as to the purpose 
of the loans made. They can not charge over 6 per cent and must 
provide for the same plan of easy repayment. They can take no com- 
mission or fee for ma! the loan. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, 
on August 29, 1916, approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 19. An act relating to bills of lading in interstate and 
foreign commerce ; 

S. 381. An act to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous gov- 
ernment for those islands ; 

S. 6740. An act to correct the military record of Matthew O. 
Butler, jr.; and 

S. 6924. An act to provide for the maintenance of a training 
camp on the military reservation of Fort Douglas, Utah. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 17235. An set granting the consent of Congress to W. H. 

, W. H. Andrews, E. G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry 

May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr.. William F, Mae- 

Glashan, and William A. Morgan to construct a bridge across 

Niagara River within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and for 

other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business; After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 3 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, August 30, 1916) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Thursday, August 31, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


payments on princi 
Had he borrow 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Precutive nominations received by the Senate August 30 (legis- 
lative day of August 29), 1916. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Rear Admiral William S. Benson, Chief of Naval Operations 
with rank of rear admiral, to have the rank of admiral in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, from date of said act and during the remainder 
of his term of office as Chief of Naval Operations under his 
existing appointment thereto. 

First Lieut. George W. Van Hoose to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, from the 17th day of December, 1915, to cor- 
rect the date from which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 

First Lieut. Arthur J. White to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, from the 2d day of June, 1916, to correct the date 
from which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Erccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 30 (leg- 
islative day of August 29), 1916. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS. 
L. L. Boyle, Roberts. 
Robert E. Duff, Clay City. 
A. R. Godknecht, Palatine. 
Gilbert L. Hough, Clayton. 
A. J. Ikemire, Louisville. 
IOWA. 
T. L. Finley, Missouri Valley. 
J. W. Forward, Edgewood, 
J. N. McCoy, Corydon. 
R. A. Mortland, Montezuma. 
KENTUCKY. 
Eunice D. Taylor, Greenup. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
William Joseph Bell, Warren. 
Charles E. Cook, Uxbridge. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
John W. Murray, Rossiter. 
George W. Weinman, Monaca. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, August 30, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 

` lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, whose loving heart is ever open to the appeals of 
Thy children, we seek Thee at the beginning of this new legis- 
lative day that we may be guided by the holy spirit of truth 
with clear vision, that each legislative act may be in consonance 
with the eternal principles which have been woven into the 
foundation of our Republic, life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, that its superstructure may not be weakened but made 
stronger, that it may stand the strain of all the forces from 
within or from withont which may be hurled against it and so be 
worthy of the trust reposed In us. For Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman would with- 
hold that for just a minute. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Well, I will withhold it for a 
minute. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order 

Mr. EDWARDS. But, Mr. Speaker, it has been withheld. 

The SPEAKER. It was withheld for one purpose. Evidently 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 
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The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
reset O Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
roll. t 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 


answer to their names: 


Adair Fairchild Kettner Patten 
Anderson Farr Kiess, Pa. Peters 
Anthony Ferris Kinkaid Pou 
5 555 
ustin nle ean a e 
Barchfeld Flood. La Follette Ricketts 
Beakes Flynn Langley Riordan 
Beales Foss ro Roberts, Mass, 
Bell Foster Lee Roberts, Nev. 
Blackmon Frear Lever Rogers 
Browne Freeman s Russell, Ohio 
Browning Fuller Liebel Sabath 
urgess Gardner Loft Saunders 
Burke Garner Longworth Scott, Mich. 
Butler Gillett Lou Scott, Pa. 
Byrnes, 8. C, Good McCracken Sells 
3 Graham MeCulloch Shackleford 
Campbe Gray, Ala. McDermott Shouse 
Cantrill Gray, N. J. McFadden — 15 
Capstick G MeGillicuddy Smith, Mich, 
Carew Griffin McKellar Smith, Tex. 
Carter, Okla. Gue McKenzie Snell - 
ry Hamill McLaughlin Snyder 
Charles Hamilton, Mich. Madden Stedman 
Chiperfleld Hamilton, N. Y. 2 Stephens, Nebr. 
Cooper, gp 27 Mapes Stout 
per, o ay apes ‘out 
8 W. Va. Hayes Sulloway 
Cople Heaton Matthews Sumners 
Costello Helm eeke Sweet 
go Helvering Miller, Minn, Swift 
ne Hey À er, Talbott 
Dallinger Hensley 0 „La. Tave! 
forth Hernandez Mo Taylor, Colo 
Darrow Hinds Mott Temple 
Davis, Minn. Hollingsworth Mudd Tilson 
Decker Howard Murray Tinkham 
Dempsey Howell Nelson Tribble 
Dill Hughes Nicholls, S. C. Walker 
Dooli Humphrey, Wash. Nichols, Mich. Walsh 
Drisco! Husted Nolan Ward 
Drukker North Wason 
Dunn Johnson, Wash. Norton ley 
Dyer Jones lesby Williams, T. S. 
gle Kahn ney iison, Fla. 
Ellsworth Kearns O'Shaunessy Wilson, III. 
Elston Kelley Paige, Mass, Winslow 
Emerson Kennedy, R. I. Par Woods. Iowa 
b Kent Parker, N. Y. Young, N. Dak. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 235 Members, a quorum, 
answered to their names. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 3180. An act to authorize the appointment of Clarence 
8 Kress to the grade of captain, United States Army Medical 

rps. 

The message also announeed that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House to bill (S. 5987) to amend sub- 
section 11 of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills and joint resolution: 

H. R. 600. An act to validate title to the town site of McCabe, 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 10251. An act authorizing the Kansas City & Memphis 
Railway & Bridge Co. to make settlement with Crittenden 
County, Ark., and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 18835. An act to authorize the county commissioners of 
Aitkin County, Minn., and the town board of Logan Township, 
in said county and said State, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River on the line between sections 26 and 27, town- 
ship 49 north, range 25 west, fourth principal meridian ; 

H. R. 13926. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, 
and marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915, so as to provide for 
terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, S. C.; 

H. R. 17875. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910; and 
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H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution proposing to amend section 
2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


THE SHIPPING BILL, 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I understand, Mr. Speaker, under the 
agreement or understanding yesterday afternoon we would pro- 
ceed with Senate amendments to the shipping bill (H. R. 15455). 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is Senate amend- 
ments to H. R. 15455. Under the agreement the gentleman has 
10 minutes and the gentleman from Massachusetts 26 minutes. 
Does the gentleman desire to go ahead? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet]. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 48 to the ship- 
ping bill is in all probability the most important and far-reach- 
ing matter that has been brought to the attention of this Con- 
gress, This legislation embraced in amendment 48 to the 
shipping bill is an assertion of American sovereignty at a time 
when possibly the assertion of American sovereignty, although 
right, correct, and patriotic, is nevertheless a most serious 
mutter. The amendment as it comes to us from the Senate, 
known as the Thomas amendment, bearing the name of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado, is correct in principle and 
as a Republican I rejoice in the fact that I can support an 
amendment coming from a Member upon the opposite side, and 
if it can not be strengthened I shall support the amendment In 
the form in which it is. The gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] will offer an amendment not differing in any 
wise in principle from the Thomas amendment but strengthening 
the Thomas amendment in two particulars. 

The Thomas amendment is defective in two particulars, It 
protects only shipments by citizens of the United States, and it 
merely authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to refuse 
clearances to vessels without directing him to do so. I for one 
do not believe that the United States of America ought to make 
scraps of paper of its treaties. [Applause.] There are 14 
nations amongst the belligerents. Nine of those 14 nations 
have commercial treaties with us, including. Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Austria, and those commercial treaties 
give them the right when their citizens or subjects are domiciled 
in the United States to do business in the United States in the 
same way that our own citizens do; and we have reciprocal 
treaties with them. That particular provision in the Thomas 
amendment therefore tears up every one of our nine commercial 
treaties pro tanto. The Sutherland amendment applies not to 
the citizenship of the goods but to the fact that they are shipped 
from an American port and therefore gives the protection to 
which they are entitled to firms domiciled in America. 

Also, I do think that in a matter of this Importance we 
ought not to cast the burden upon an executive officer when 
we declare a thing to be wrong—the burden of the importunities, 
that would come to him in specific cases, not to enforce the 
law. If a thing is wrong, then let the remedy be applied 
equally without fear and without favor and against everyone, 
and that the Sutherland amendment does. Outside of those par- 
ticulars it is not essentially different from the Thomas amend- 
ment. 

What is the situation that these two amendments, differing 
only in the way I have indicated, seek to remedy? It is this: 
As the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HL] so aptly said 
on the floor the other day, we can not ship from our own country 
a bale of cotton or a box of matches without the consent of the 
British Government. I will give you an exact illustration of a 
man whom we know. A Member of this body, my colleague, Mr. 
Gouin, a manufacturer of pumps, has had a customer in the 
Argentine for 20 years. The other day he desired to ship pumps 
in the regular way to that customer. Not an American ship 
would take those American goods from an American manufac- 
turer to a customer of 20 years standing because the British 
Government said they should not. You can not get a bank in 
any seuboard city to accept for collection a draft on any one of 
the 1,500 persons and firms on the British black list. And un- 
less we pass this legislation we are just as much a commercial 
colony of Grent Britain as is Canada. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Iam very much in sympathy with what the gentle- 
man is saying. I will vote for anything to strengthen this amend- 
ment. What would be wrong with the proposition to strike out 
the word“ authorized“ and use the word“ directed“? 
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Mr. BENNET. Why, Mr. Speaker, I would vote for that. It 
would make it stronger. I am very frank to say to the gentle- 
man that I would vote for it. I will vote for the Sutherland 
amendment. I hope to get one or the other. If I can not vote 
for that, I will vote for the Thomas amendment. s 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman believe that if the word 
“directed” was substituted for the word “authorized” the 
amendment would carry more force and more power? 

Mr. BENNET. Why, certainly; and the Congress of the 
United States ought to commence to realize that they are the 
lawmaking body, and the duty of the Executive is simply to exe- 
eute the laws which the Congress passes. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Does the gentleman believe that it would 
benefit American commerce if the word “authorized” was 
changed to “directed” merely, and still leave it so that this 
restriction would apply only to American ships and not to 
other regular transportation ships? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; I believe that. Now, there are some 
gentlemen who say—men who are not affected themselves— 
it might discommode more people to pass this than are dis- 
commoded at present. That is a narrow view. Unless we 
take the position as a Nation that an injury to one is the con- 
cern of all we have ceased to be an independent, sovereign 
nation, [Applause.] Our merchants in New York before the 
Revolution, when the British Government put an embargo on 
the merchants of Boston and attempted to drive the trade of 
New England to the port ef New York, to the great financial 
benefit of the merchants of New York, met in a coffeehouse in 
Pearl Street and passed a resolution unanimously that they 
would not as fellow Americans take advantage of this oppres- 
sion of their New England brethren, and that they would refuse 
to handle any business coming to them from a source like that. 
The Americans in Virginia prior to the War of the Revolution 
had not one single grievance with Great Britain that they could 
not have settled by accommodation: and so it can be said of 
all the coast south of that; but they took the patriotic Ameri- 
can ground that we were one péople, and because there were 
wrongs in Pennsylvania and New York and New England which 
could not be righted those gentlemen from the South struck 
hands with the gentlemen from the North in pursuit of a com- 
mon Americanism, forgetting, as I hope they will do to-day, 
all factional, political, or sectional differences, and asserting, 
as we have in the past, that America is America and that 
American rights are American rights. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Speaker, I hardly think that I can agree 
with my good friend from New York [Mr. Bennet] upon one 
proposition of his speech. To change the word “ authorized” 
to “directed” might be of benefit to the amendment, but 
as I believe one of the chief objections to the amendmeut 
lies in the fact that this restriction applies only to citizeus 
of the United States, as I gather from a somewhat hasty 
reading of the amendment, this restriction applies only to 
American ships. If that be true, that is the chief defect of this 
amendment. Why, gentlemen, at the close of this war we will 
not only have to build up American commerce but we will be 
required to protect American commerce. 

Can we protect American commerce by placing restrictions 
upon American ships—restrictions that do not apply to their 
rivals, restrictions that would drive American ships from the 
seas? Three-fourths, I believe, of all the regular established 
routes of transportation are absolutely in the control of foreign- 
ers to-day. Suppose we endeavored to establish American lines 
to compete with them, and the restrictions of this law apply 
only to American ships and not to foreign ships, Is that 
Americanism? Is that building up American commerce? Will 
that be an encouragement to American industries? Will that 
build American ships? Will that be an encouragement to Amer- 
ican organizations to put lines in operation in competition with 
the great organized lines of Europe? It occurs to me not; and 
so I think it is as essential to modify this amendment by mak- 
ing it apply to all ships on regular lines that clear from our 
ports as it is that it shall apply te American ships. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inclined to think that those who formulated 
this bill and these amendments have had little thought with 
regard to the real interests of America in all these mutters, in 
so far as the commercial interests are concerned. 

Nr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from [owa 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 
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Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. In what respect does the amendment not 
apply to all vessels? 

Mr. TOWNER. To all vessels? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. It reads “to any vessel.” 

Mr. TOWNER. This is a restriction, I will say to my friend. 
and it is a restriction that applies by the terms of the act to 
any citizen of the United States. This, of course, does not make 
it apply to any foreign ships or any foreign line of vessels doing 
business In the United States. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman please repeat 
that statement? I did not catch it. 

Mr. TOWNER. I would rather that the gentleman would 
take it up in his own time, but I will answer any question the 
gentleman may propound. 

Mr. HARDY. Oh, no. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call attention also to the first 
amendment. This first amendment provides: 

A cargo boat commonly called an ocean tramp shall not be deemed 
such common carrier by water in foreign commerce.” 

It is a well-known fact that from 60 <> 75 per cent of all the 
trade aud commerce is now carried in tramp ships from ports of 
the United States. The effect of this amendment is to exclude 
all of such vessels from all of the regulatory features of this 
act. 

Now, what are some of these regulatory features of the act— 
regulatory features that apply only to American ships, regu- 
latory features that do not apply to tramp ships, regulatory 
features that do bind our shippers, but will not bind foreign 
shippers and will not apply to tramp vessels? What are some 
of them? The first of them is section 14 of this act, on page 15. 
The first regulatory feature that is a restriction on American 
commerce is “that no common carrier by water shall directly 
or indirectly "—and that applies only to American shipping 
and not to foreign shipping and tramp shipping— 

That ne common carrier by water shall directly or indlrectly—first, 
poy or allow or enter into any combination, agreement. or understand 
2515 . or implied, to pay or allow, a deferred rebate to any 

That is a restriction that applies to American ships. That is 
not a restriction that applies to any tramp ships, although they 
are now doing, as I said, from 60 to 75 per cent of all of our 
business. 

The second restriction on American commerce is that they 
shall not use “a fighting ship, either separately or in con- 
junction with any other carrier, through agreement or other- 
wise.” The term “fighting ship” in this connection means a 
vessel used in a particular trade by a carrier or group of car- 
riers for the purpuse of reducing or preventing competition by 
driving any carrier out of the traile. No American ship can 
do that, but all foreign and tramp ships may do it. If this is a 
United States provision for the protection of shippers of Amer- 
ica, why should it not apply to all those ships that clear frum 
our ports, insteud of applying only to American ships? 

The third restriction is that they shall not “ retaliate against 
any shipper by refusing, or threatening to refuse, space accom- 
modations,” and so forth, That applies only to American ships. 
Why should it not apply to all ships sailing from our ports? 

The fourth restriction is that they shall not “ make any unfair 
or unjustly discriminatory contract with any shipper based on 
the volume of freight offered,” and so forth. 

In other words, these regulatory features are made as restric- 
tions on American ships and shipowners and do not apply to 
others. I am not condemning the restrictions. They may be 
fair, although I very much question whether or not they will be 
applicable under the conditions of our foreign commerce. But 
certainly it is not defensible to say that they shall apply to 
Americans, as restrictions upon them, and not apply to foreign 
commerce, that carries so large a proportion of our trade. 

In fact, I think we are justified in suying, gentlemen, that 
this bill from beginning to end will not and can not operate to 
encourage American commerce or American shipping; that it 
will only discourage men who desire to invest in it; that it will 
be a hindrance and not a help. And I very well believe that 
the first action this Congress would take, if it could take action 
when the real competition begins at the close of this war, would 
be to repeal this act in its entirety, from beginning to end. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] At least I am quite sure 
that the succeeding Congress, which will be a Republican Con- 
gress, will repeal this act, because it will find thut it is a mill- 
stone about the neck of American commerce, and not a help. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I believe that they will 
find that almost every provision of this act is a hindrance, and 
can not possibly be a benefit to American commerce. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Iowa has expired. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE] is recognized. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
I have not more time to speak on the Senate amendments to this 
bill, but I have given to some able opponents of the Senate 
amendments an opportunity to fire a fey shots into the same. 

Now, I am going to talk plain business te the Members of the 
House. Gentlemen, the issue is between the Republicun Party 
and the Democratic Party. The Democratic Party favors this 
infernal bill with worse than infernal amencments made by 
the Senate [applause on the Republican side], and if 1 find a 
Republican registered for these amendments sent to us from the 
Senate when we take a vote on the amendments I will put him 
down with the Democratie Party straight. [Applause on the 
Republican side.! I wish to call the attention of the Members 
of the House and the country to the fact that the Republican 
Party is opposed to the admission of foreign-ouilt vessels to the 
coastwise trade of the United States, and the Democratic Party, 
by its votes in this body and the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, throws all our ports open to the competition of the low- 
paid labor of all foreign countries. I can not understand how 
ny red-blooded American can indorse the position of the Demo- 
cratic Party on the Senate amendments to section 9, but the 
responsibility is theirs. 

Gentlemen, it is stated in the biography of Henry Clay that 
shortly after the Revolution the Tammany Society in New York 
passed a resolution that they would not buy any article made 
abroad, especially any articles made in England. I honor the 
Tammany Society for the record they made then regarding the 
proposition of buying goods made abroad when the country 
was a struggling Nation. Many another good Democrat at 
that time held the same view. To-day at the close of this de- 
bate we shall vote on one of the most important bills ever pre- 
sented in this Congress. The amendments will pass, but the 
law will be very short lived. There will be a new House of 
Representatives, a new Senate, and a new President of the 
United States after the 4th of March, 1917. [Applause on the 
Republican side.) And when we get possession of the Govern- 
ment we will wipe off the statute books some of this infernal 
legislation that you have put into law. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] Oh, you gentlemen on the Democratic side can laugh, but 
the ides of November are coming, and when the 11th day. of 
September comes, and the vote is taken in Maine, gentlemen 
of the Democratic Party, you will be utterly overwhelmed 
there. Mark my words. I put that statement on record here 
and now. 

Mr. GORDON. Look out, now; that is not very far off. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I am a good predictor and 
forecaster, and I have been a political forecaster for a great 
many years. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, we have public law No. 175, which authorized 
the President of the United States to suspend the provision of 
law requiring surveys, inspections, and measurements by offi- 
cers of the United States of foreign-built vessels admitted under 
the registry act and under that act. Why. gentlemen, how much 
discretion did the President of the United States use? What 
were the vessels that he admitted under that act? They were 
vessels of the Standard Oil Co. They were vessels of the United 
Fruit Co., which companies I have heard denounced on the other 
side of the aisle as being a part of a great monopoly. The 
President of the United States gave authority for English 
officers to run those vessels, to the deprivation of American 
officers. My objection to the action of President Wilson was 
that he hastened under the discretion granted him to give pref- 
erence to foreign officers, in the face of the fact that there was 
a large number of American officers idle, and Capt. Wescott is 
my authority for the statement that he had submitted a list 
of idle American officers to the President. 

This bill has section 5 ın it, which provides that this board 
is authorized to have ships constructed in American yards and 
navy yards—the American yards are full of business and the 
navy yards are full of business—or elsewhere, which means 
that they can go and spend this $50,000,000 in Japan or China, 
or any other place where they can hire people at from 15 to 25 
cents a day, for they will stretch their authority in every possible 
way, and there is a good deal of chance in this bill. 

1 tell you, my friends, this bill ought to be defeated. There- 
fore I am going to call on every Republican to vote against it. 
There is going to be a presidential election, and you gentlemen 
want to be pretty careful how you vote. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] You want to vote so as to put the Republicans to- 
gether. The Republicans are united to-day, and the Democratic 
Party can not understand it. They think they bave got a chance 
to win. ‘They are doomed to the greatest thrashing they have 
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had in 25 years. I tell you, gentlemen, you have not reelected a 
President in 84 years. Just think of it! You have not reelected 
a President in 84 years, and you are not going to break the 
record this year, and it is your own work that will be responsible 
for the defeat that stares you in the face. 

Now, I want to say a word about these amendments to this 
bill that were put on in the Senate. They undertook last year 
to put these amendments on this bill, to admit foreign-built ves- 
sels to the coatswise trade; but the Senate had some patriotic 
Democrats in it, and quite a number of Republicans, and they 
beat that proposition 2 to 1. To-day, doctoring this bill so as to 


is more flourishing right now than it has been at any time since - 
the Civil War. as the following tables will show: 


Stecl merchant vessels under construction or under contract to be built 
in the United States on May 1, 1916. 


[Prepared by Hon. E. T. Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navi tion, 
Department of Commerce.] = 


Wade 53, 874 
make it satisfactory to all Democrats, and under orders from the | rhe Charles Barnes Oo Cincinnati, 5 p ae 
White House, issued by the President and forwarded by his | Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md... 3 750 
son-in-law, the Secretary of the Treasury, they deliberately j 14 75, 460 
voted to admit into the coastwise trade of the United States Rees nal Co rps 5 — j 1 —— 
foreigu-bullt vessels. The interest of the Democratic Party ., Camden, N r PE ARRE RE. =a 25 131,788 
in the bill and amendments principally is in the appointment 4 tew York, 1 = 
of five persons with the authority to draw salaries for a few | f Dry Dock Co... 11 2005 
brief wants 414 Roledo Shipbafiding Co., Toledo, Ohio. <<... 11 25,100 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. Union Iror Francisco, Cal. . .. 1 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- lan & Hol th Corporation, Wilmington, De 17| 70,038 
chusetts [Mr. GREENE] is rather amusing in his attitude toward | Merrill-Stevens Co 2 2,200 
this legislation. He would read out of the Republican Party the vel 5 123 227 
Republicans who voted for this bill when it passed the House, but | Staten ey Jone Shipbuilding Co, ‘ort Richmond 6 5,419 
I do not think they will permit him to do so. He should be more | William Cramp & Sons Ship vay Engine Building Co., sel 
charitable toward his erring brethren. Mee iiss C, Miiwaukes; Wis — * — 81,300 

It is interesting also to note that the gentleman from Massa- | American 8h z Co. — Ohio 25 |" 5,2000 
chusetts voted for the ship-registry act of August 18, 1914. I = ester, Pa 9 7 24, 500 
introduced that bill and it passed the House under suspension | ¢ 5 5 Sesh 
of the rules and not a vote was cast against it. It was an emer- Bao, ja 2 — 4 — 
gency measure. Yet the gentleman is inveighing against that orks, 5 
bill to-day. He voted for the seamen's law, which passed this Howard § 12 2 8 Cos rea Ma Ross ei eon 
House under suspension of the rules with not a vote against it. | Moore & Scott Iron nen’ Works 4 16,000 
And as a member of the Committee on the Merchant Marine — Shipbullding Corporation... . . . . H maa 


and Fisheries, charged with the investigation of the Shipping 
Trust, he joined in a report which recommended to the Con- 
gress legislation regulating shipping along the lines proposed 
in this bill. Of course he has changed his mind, which he has 
a right to do; but he has not been consistent, and I do not 
think he ought to lecture his colleagues because they do not 
follow him. 

It is said that the amendment now pending, if agreed to, will 
be a menace to our shipbuilding industry. Is that true? Ves- 
sels are now being built cheaper in American shipyards than 
in foreign shipyards, and I believe that condition will continue 
for years to come. Our shipyards are building vessels now on 
foreign account. A gentleman from the Pacific coast was in 
my office the other day, who said he had sold two American- 
built ships to a company in Norway. On May 1, 1916, there 
were 1,129,014 tons of steel vessels under construction or under 
contract to be built in American shipyards, and on June 30, 
1916, we had 3,185 vessels of 2,194,470 gross tons under the 
American flag engaged in the foreign trade, the largest tonnage 
building or engaged in our foreign trade any time in the history 
of our country since the Civil War. Yet it is said that this 
legislation, which has been pending for two years past, is a 
menace to the shipbuilding industry. Our shipbuilding industry 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE CO., PITTSBURGII, PA. 


This company has reported that on May 1 it had under contract or 
under construction 113 barges, various owners and for various trades, 


th Ned aggregate tonnage of 


874 tons, but no detailed statement is 
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BALTIMORE DRY DOCES & SHIPBUILDING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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15, 1916. 
July 15; Wia 
May 15, 1916. 


March, 1917. 
June, 1916. 
July, 1916, 


0. 
November, 
1916. 


o. 
March, 1917. 
December, 


June 1, 1916. 


Harry ngs Mar. 1916. 
No. 61... Aug. 1, 1916. 
Total (2 vessels) 
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GREAT LAKES ENGINEERING WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 
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ngewe Navigation Co 
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3,800 
4,000 
10, 000 
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No. 163.. —.— 
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Winter, 1910. 
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1, 
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February, 1917. 


July 1, 1917. 
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1916, 
February 7. 


GREAT LAKES TOWING co. 
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SAA —— —.— — . 223222333 
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July 15, 1917. 
Nov. 1, 1917. 
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MERRILI-STEVENS CO, 


Probable dat 
Trade. of launching. 


Owner. 


Senate Novem ber,1916, 


Gulf & Southera Steamship Co 
Devember, ‘1916. 


Cnba Distilling (o 


No. N. 


10 Edgar F; Luckenbaccg gg TEEN ee 
i Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
I Standard Oil Co. 


wee DO, „ „„ „„ „„ j —2—2—2**ͤ 2 


Crowell & Thurlow Steamship Co. 


255 PR Ra ae oA È AS zune, 1517. 
S . July, 1917. 
November, 


8 3 Decomber, 1917. 


one GOs „„ „„ ͤj·ꝗ —2* ies 


eesipos=e> Sindee Ol Co.. 


. Apr. 6 1916. 


ooo A S EEA EE E Lents ͤ K DEEP RANE ES teeta: 
Total (7 vessels).....++-<seesess-es 


Valley 
eld Navigation Co 


eson 0 . — 


11 1916, 
7 RSS ͤ KT do. 5 , 1916, 
10,250 11 | Petroleum ‘Transport Co. eeesesersesesesessssesesesnsjassee do R Do. 

5,188 . e r. NETA aRaN do. Fall, 1916, 
n : 


od hee . Fall, 1910, 


5, 266 Spring, 1917. 
3,289 Summer, . 
8,260 
— -| Winter, 1916. 
* 
705 3 Spring, 1917. 
765 
188 Winter, 1917. 
250 Spring, 1918. 
206 
266 85. 
483 Do. 


May, 1916. 


3, 900 
3,900 June, 1916. 
7,500 June, 1917. 
7,500 |. Do. 
8050 age? F. Luckelech = 
8, 12 C 8 Š 

4, Gan m — ·”⁰¹1-ÜA 


~~ 
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TAMPA FOUNDRY A MACHINE co., TAMPA, FLA. 


— R. Lawrence Smith.. 


1,700 

P SNe ae (SSE Tastee Fate Ta re ae 
1,700 S 4 r 

A A E, FA ee —— 

1, 700 22 oP 2323 * 
1,700 . 
7.700 10} rg Lakes Steamship C 
1,200 

1,800 

1, 800 

1,800 


lb 8,100 Standard Oil Co. of California PENADA ON RAEI Seis oi deckelennsse July 5, 1916. 
II 7,100 Standard Oil Co. of Delaware . Aug. 5, 1916. 
FS ee ee Oe apy RE Tee G, e Apr. 1. 1916. 
No. 9,728 Nov. 4, 1915. 
Xo. 8) 100 Aug. 12, 1916. 
No. TRO ii PEW. Van Dyke c..cciace cscs 5 Nov. 18, 1916. 
No. po) ede i Pec. 16, 1916. 
No 7,100 Varaumn Oil Co. January 1917. 
CCC TT 6,200 Walker- Armstrong € Co: C Oct. 2, 1016. 
NOMS Coes E S A S 6, 200 e Navigation C( o Do. 

No. 10, 500 ee a Jan. 2, 1917 
No. rA ET so Nn eee ee on mS ER NOAN TA EE Feb. 2,1917.. 
No, 6,200 Nov. 25, 1916, 
No. CP 4 ER Bs Go nauseueeseastacsenn 5 : aps Do. 

Xo. 6,200} 11. Not given a Jan. 25, 1916. 
NO UNo h Us eve uep eap LA EE i y SS OA E er ee a E, re $ Do. 

ee S AAA . A E AE NEA r sn ies seca ce en tccneucaee — 6 Mar. A 1917. 
No. e e 8 * 

No. 3,500 eg 1. 1916, 
No. 7,200; 11 | Not given «| July, p i7. 
No. BL I ORS 


BY tae Fed 151, 458 


1 Mexican Nav 
i 2 


Petroleum Transport Co. 
Co.. 


-| Launched. 
Do. 


May 15, 1916. 
June 15, 1916. 
July 20, 1916. 
Mar. 


MILWAUKEE BRIDGE Co. 
This company has reported one vessel under construction, tonnage not stated. 


We have authorized a building program for the Navy that 


will involve the expenditure of over $600,000,000 in the next 
three years. This money is to be expended in American ship- | 
yards, navy yards, and private yards. We are told in one 
breath by those who oppose this legislation that the adoption | 
of the Senate amendment, notwithstanding the limitations im- 
posed, will ruin our ship-building industry. These arguments 
are as consistent as the a 
visions cf the bill authorizing the shipping board, through a 
Government-controlled corporation to operate vessels if neces- 
sury to develop our foreign trade. In one breath it is seriously 
charged that it will discourage private enterprise, and in the 
next breath the question is asked, “ What will the addition of 
600,000 tons of vessels, as authorized by this bill, amount to 
anyway?” 

We need six or seven million tons to meet the requirements of 
our foreign trade. Yet it is seriously asserted that if the 
shipping board, under the power conferred under the provisions 
of this bill, either have constructed in American shipyards or in 
foreign shipyards a paltry 600,000 tons of shipping toward 
meeting an imperative demand for not less than 6,000,000 tons 
of shipping to meet the full requirements of our foreign trade, 
it will be a menace to our shipbuilding industry. What non- 
sense. 

This legislation neither discourages shipbuilding or opera- 
tion by private enterprise in the domestic or foreign trade. On 
the contrary, the purpose and intent of this legislation is to 


help both. This bill provides that the board may employ naval 
| architects and other experts whose services and expert knowl- 
edge will be at the disposal of our shipbuilding industry and 
| those who are operating ships both in the coastwise and in the 
foreign trade. 

Our shipyards are well equipped. They are well managed. 
They have a full quota of skilled laborers. The material en- 


ts urged against the pro-| tering into the construction of ships is of American manufac- 


ture and production. There is no reason why we can not build 
ships in American shipyards more cheaply than they can be 
built anywhere else in the world. And, as I have said, we 
are building them now more cheaply in American shipyards 
than they can be built in any other country, and I believe that 
will be true in the future. To my mind the feature of this 
amendment that merits emphasis is that it gives the shipping 
board the power to either purchase or cause ships to be con- 
structed in foreign shipyards and admit them to American 
registry, for the foreign or coastwise trade, that it places in 
their hands the power which I believe will be exercised judi- 
‘ciously to prevent unreasonable prices in American shipyards. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, No; I can not yield, I regret; I have not 
got the time. 

The most of our large shipyards are either under the control 
or owned by the United States Steel Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries. My information is that the Maryland Steel is owned 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Co. The Fore River shipyard is 
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owned by the Bethlehem Steel, as is the Union Iron Works of 
the Pacific coast, and I might mention others. Hence I say, if 
we have any independent shipyards in this country, and we have 
some, it will give the Shipping Board power to compel these 
corporations, if they are disposed to extort larger prices for 
material that enter into the construction of ships, to treat the 
industry fairly and let our shipyards have material at reason- 
able cost, and if they do so I have no fear that any part of these 
expenditures will be made in foreign shipyards. 

I have been chairman of the Merchant Marine Committee for 
six years, and I have been a member of that committee ever 
since I have been in Congress, and I have never favored the 
admission of foreign ships to the coastwise trade as a policy; 
but to take away from the board this power is simply to give it 
over to those who sell the material that enters into the con- 
struction of ships or those engaged in shipbuilding industry 
in this country—the power to extort unreasonable prices for 
tonnage. It simply takes the power out of the hands of the 
shipbuilding industry and those who control material that en- 
ters into ships under existing conditions, to combine and demand 
unreasonable prices for building ships, and lodges in the board 
the power to demand fair treatment. The legislation providing 
for construction of the Panama Canal provides that the Presi- 
dent might have the power to buy material entering into the 
construction of that great waterway in foreign countries if he 
could not buy that material in our country at a reasonable cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I remarked in the outset of this discussion of 
the Senate amendments Nos. 1, 2, and 3 to this bill that they 
are wholly unnecessary and might lead to confusion. I take it, 
however, that it was the intention to remove every possible 
doubt that cargo vessels that come under the legal definition of 
bailees for hire, and commonly known as tramps, shall be 
exempt from the provisions of the act. 

If the Senate had taken the care to examine the brief which 
I caused to be prepared and incorporated in the hearings, defin- 
ing the distinction between tramps, or bailees for hire, and the 
term “common carriers by water” as used in the bill, they 
would have seen that these amendments were wholly unneces- 
reat and the amendments Nos, 2 and 8 may prove too restric- 
tive. 

It may be worth while to incorporate the brief referred to as 
part of my remarks: : 


LEGAL STATUS OF TRAMP VESSELS. 


In the consideration of legislation for the regulation of common car- 
riers by water it becomes important to know whether tramp vessels 
ever possess the status of common carriers. 

It may be stated as an almost general proposition that such vessels 
seldom or never can be considered as common carriers, Tramp vessels 
are almost universally chartered by a single shipper, even though in 
some instances that shipper may be a charter broker who has accumu- 
lated the shipments of a number of small ee It has become 
well established by a long tine of decisions in the Federal courts that 
when a charter party gives the charterer the full capacity of a ship 
the owner is not a common carrier but a bailee to transport as a private 
carrier for hire. 

The earliest case upon this point is Gracie v. Palmer (8 Wheat., 605, 
632 (1823)), in which the court said: 

“The carrier may hire his vehicle, or his team, or his servant, for 
the purposes of transportation; or he may undertake to employ them 
himself in the act of transporting the goods of another. It is in the 
latter case only that he assumes the liabilities and acquires the rights 
of a common carrier. So the shipowner who let his ship to hire to 
another, whether manned and equip o1 not, enters into a contract 
totally distinct from that of him who engages to employ her himself 
in the transportation of the goods of another. In the former case he 
parts with the ssion to another, and that other becomes the car- 
rier; in the latter be retains the possession of the ship, although the 
hold may be the property of the charterer; and being subject to the 
1 he retains the rights incident to the character of a common 
carrier.” 

While this statement of the court in this case is perhaps little more 
than dicta, the same princ ples have been applied in a number of sub- 
sequent cases in the circuit and district courts. In Lamb v. Parkman 
(1 Sprague, 343: 14 Fed. Cas. No. 8020 (1857)) it was definitely held 
that where a ship was let by charter party to the defendant who was 
to furnish a full cargo the owners, having no right to take goods for 
any other person, were in no sense common carriers, but only bailees 
to transport for hire. 

This decision has been followed in Bell v. Pidgeon (5 Fed., 634, 638). 
the Dan (40 Fed., 692), the Fri (154 Fed., 333, 338), and the Royal 
Sceptre (187 Fed., 224, 226). 

In Sumner v. Caswell (20 Fed., 249, 251) the question was discussed 
at some length, The court said: 

“The charter appears to have contemplated carrying the goods of 
the freighters only. She was in no-sense, therefore, a general ship. but 
only a ship hired for a specific voyage to carry a particular cargo 
for the charterers. Such a contract does not seem to be within the 
definition of a common carrier In the case of The Niagara v. Cordes 
(21 How., 7)-a common carrier is defined as one who undertakes for 
hire to transpori the goods of those who may choose to employ him 
from place to place. e is, in general, bound to take the goods of all 
who offer, unless his complement for the trip is full or the goods be of 
such kind as to be Hable to extraordinary nger or such as he is un- 
accustomed to convey.’ None of there conditions attach to a contract 
of affreightment in charter | tes like the present. In Lamb v, 
Parkman (1 Sprague, 353) it is stated by Sprague, J., that such 
contracts ‘are not those of a common carrier, but of bailees for hire, 
bound to the use of ordinary care and skill’ And such is the view 
taken in Pars, Shipp. & Adm., volume 1, pages 245, 248. The most 


recent discussion of the subject is in the Case of Nugent v. Smith 
A N55 Bhar Sh a). Bort a liability like itbat of a common carrier 
y „ but was 8 overru n e court 
of appeals by Cockburn, C. J. (1 C. P. Div., 4228 (1876).)“ 
lle, as 133 out by the court, the decision in this case did not 
rest upon this distinction, the reasoning of the court in this case has 
been cited and followed in several of the other cases cited in this 
memorandum, 
In the Wildenfels (161 Fed., 864, 866) the court sald: 

But, irrespective of these considerations, we are of the opinion 
that the Rover was not pro nac vice a common carrier, It is true that 
her owner was in the lighterage business and was in the habit of 
taking goods for anyone who wanted lighterage done. She had, how- 
ever, ‘no regular route, did not carry between well-known termini, 
and, on the occasion in question, was engaged to carry, and had on 
board only, the jute of the libelant. She was not a general ship, but 
was employed for this business exclusively; no one else had a right to 
pot a pound of freight aboard her. She became a private carrier and 
jable only as a ee for hire. Her owner was under no legal obliga- 
tion to carry this jute; he could have refused this and all other cargoes 
Lear Bs foe fit to do so, and no liability would have attached to his 

And, after citing Sumner v. Caswell, Lamb v. Parkman, and the Fri, 
atin out that, as held in Fish v. Chapman (2 Ga., 349, 


„ 353), the 
ability to an action for a re to carry is the safest criterion of 
the character of the carrier. 


That the Congress and the country may have a clear idea of 
the conditions growing out of the war in Europe which have 
given inspiration and impetus to this legislation, and the many 
economies in shipbuilding that may be worked out by a wise and 
skillful administration of this law, and the enormous toll Amer- 
ican commerce has been compelled to pay in the way of ocean 
freight rates by reason of our lack of ships to meet the demands 
of our enormous foreign trade, I think it worth while to in- 
corporate my report on this bill as part of my remarks: 

[House Report No. 659, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.] 


CREATING A SHIPPING BOARD, A NAVAL AUXILIARY, A MERCHANT MARINE, 
AND REGULATING CARRIERS BY WATER ENGAGED IN THE FOREIGN ANE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine ane 
Fisheries, subm.tted the following Baty to 5 H. R. 15455: 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom wag 
referred the bill H. R. 15455) to establish a United States shippin, 
board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a nava 
auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the re- 
quirements of the commerce of the United States with its Territories 
and possessions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by 
water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States; and for other purposes, having considered the same, report it to 
the House with the -ecommendation that the bill do pass, 

The full text of the bill follows: 

“ Re it enacted, etc., That when used in this act— 

“The term common carrier by water in foreign commerce“ means a 
common carrier engaged in the transportation by water of passengers 
or property between the United States or any of its Districts, Terri- 
tore; 15 3 and a foreign country, including the import and 
export trade, 

“ The term ‘common carrier by water in interstate commerce’ means 
a common carrier engaged in the transportation by water of passengers 
or propery between one State, Teritory, er or possesslon of the 
United States and any other State, Territory, District, or possession 
of the — I States, or between places in the same Territory, District, 
or possessio . 

“The term ‘common carrier by water’ means a common carrier by 
water in forelgn commerce or a common carrier by water in interstate 
commerce, 

“The term * other person subject to this act’ means any person not 
included in the term common carrier by water,’ carrying on the busi- 
ness of forwarding, ferrying, towing, or furnisbing transfer, lighterage, 
wharfage, dock worerouse, or other terminal facilities in or in connec- 
tion with a common cartier by water. 

“The term person includes corporations, partnershi and asso- 
ciations, existing under oi authorized by the laws of the United States, 
or any State, Territory, District, or possession thereof, or of any for- 
eign country. 

“Sec, 2. That within the meaning of this act no corporation, partner- 
ship, or association shall be deemed a citizen of the Uni States 
unless the controlling interest therein is owned by citizens of the 
United States, and, in the case of a corporation, unless its president 
and managing directors are citizens of the United States and the cor- 

ration itself is organized under the laws of the United States or of a 

tate, Territory, District, or possession thereof. 

“The provisions of this act shall apply to receivers and trustees of 
all persons to whom the act applies. 

“Sec, 3. That a board is hereby created, to be known as the United 
States shipping board, and hereinafter referred to as the board. The 
board shall be composed of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of Commerce, as members ex officio, and five commissioners, to be ap- 

ointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
nate; one of such commissioners to be designated by the President as 
chairman of the board and one as vice chairman. 

“The first commissioners appointed shall continue in office for terms 
of two, three, four, five, and six years, respectively, from the date of 
their appointment, the term of each to be designated by the President, 
but their successors shall be appointed for terms of six years, except 
that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for 
the unexpired term of the commissioner whom he succeeds, 

“The commissioners shall be 5 with due regard to their ft- 
ness for the efficient discharge of the duties imposed on them by this 
act, and to a fair representation of the geographical divisions of the 
country. Not more than three of the commissioners shall be appointed 
from the same political partes No commissioner shall be in the employ 
of or hold any official relation to any common carrier by water or other 
person subject to this act, or own any stocks or bonds thereof, or be 

niarily interested therein. No commissioner shall actively engage 
fh any other business, vocation, or 5 Any commissioner 
may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or 
malfeasance in office. A vacancy in the board shall not impair the right 
of the remaining members of the board to exercise all its powers. ‘he 
board shall haye an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 
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The board may adopt rules and regulations in regard to its pro- 
cedure and the conduct of its business. à 

“Sec. 4. That each member of the board, except the ex officio. mem- 
bers, shall receive a salary of $10,000 per annum. The board shall 
appoint a secretary, at a salary of $5, per annum, and employ and 

the compensation of such attorneys, officers, naval architects, 
experts, examiners, clerks, and other employees as it may find necessary 
for the proper performance of its duties and as may be N A E for 
by the Congress. The dent, upon the request of the board, may 
authorize the detall of officers of the military and naval services of the 
United States for such duties as the board may deem necessary in con- 
nection with its business, 

“With the exception of the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, 
the attorneys, naval architects, and such special experts and exam- 
iners as the board may from time to time find necessary to employ 
for the conduct of its work, all employees of the board shall be a part 
of the classified civil service 

“The expenses of the board, including necessary e 
portation, incurred by the members of the board or by its employees 
under its orders, in making any investigation, or upon official business 
in any other place than in the city o Washington, shall be allowed 
and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved 
by the chairman of the board. 

t ed fats otherwise provided by law the board may rent suitable offices 
‘or its use 

“The Auditor for the State and Other Departments shall receive and 
examine all accounts of expenditures of the board. 

“Sec.5. That the board, with the approva of the President, is 
authorized to have constructed and ulpped in American shipyards 
and navy yards or elsewhere, giving preference, other things being equal, 
to domestic yards, or to purchase, lease, or charter, vessels sultable, as 
far as the commercial requirements of the marine trade of the United 
States may permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or Army transports, or 
for other naval or muen pu S, 

“ Suc. 6. That the President may transfer to the board such vessels 
belonging to the War or Navy Department as are suitable for com- 
mercial uses and not requir for military or naval use in time of 

ace, and cause to be transferred to the board vessels owned by the 

anama Railroad Co. and not required in its business. 

“Spe. 7. That the board, upon terms and conditions eee by it 
and approved by the Presiden , may charter, lease, or sell to any person, 
a citizen of the United States, any vessel so purchased, constructed, or 
transferred. 

“Sec. 8. That when any vessel purchased or constructed by or trans- 
ferred to the board as herein provided, and owned by the United States. 

mes, in the opinion of the board, unfit for the purposes of this act, 
it shall be appraised and sold at public or private sale free from the 
conditioas avd restcictions of this act. 

“Sec.9 That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the 
board may be registered or enrolled and licensed as a vessel of the 
United States and entitled to the benefits and privileges appertaining 
thereto: Provided, That foreign-built vessels heretofore or hereafter 
admitted to American registry or enrollment and license under the act 
. of August 18, 1914, or under this act, and vessels owned, chartered, or 
leased by any corporation in which the United States is a stockholder 
(except the nama Railroad Co.), may not engage in the coastwise 
trade of the United States, yom 74 that such vessels may engage in 
trade with Alaska. Hawaii, or Porto Rico, whether or not en route to or 
from a forei, port, if the board finds such trade is not being ade- 
quately served by a regular line or lines of vessels, 

“ Every vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board shall. 
unless otherwise authorized by the board, be operated, only under such 
reg'stry or enrollment and license. Such vessels, while employed solely 
as merchant vessels, shall be subject to all laws, regulations, and lla- 
bilities governing merchant vessels, whether the United States be inter- 
ested therein as owner, in whole or in part, or hold any mortgage, lien, 
or other interest therein. No such vessel, without the approval of the 
board, sball be transferred to a foreign registry or flag or sold, nor, 
+ except under regulations prescribed by the board, be chartered or leased. 

“When the United States is at war, or during any national emer- 

ney the existence of which is declared by proclamation of the Presi- 

ent, no vessel registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws of the 
United States shall, without the approval of the board, be sold, leased, 
or chartered to any person not a citizen of the United States or trans- 
ferred to a foreign registry or flag. 

“Any vessel sold, chartered, leased, transferred, or operated in viola- 
tion of this section shall be forfeited to the United States, and whoever 
violates any provision of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and subject to a fine of not more than 85.000 or to imprisonment of not 
more than five years, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

“ Sec, 10. That the President, upon giving to the person interested 
such reasonable notice in writing as in his judgment the circumstances 
permit, may take possession, absolutely or temporarily, for any naval or 
military purpose, of any vessel purchased, leased, or chartere from the 
board: Provided, That if, in the judgment of the President, an emergency 
exists requiring such action be may take possession of any such vessel 
without notice, 

“Thereafter, upon ascertainment by agreement or otherwise, the 
United States shall pay the person interested the fair actual value at 
the time of taking of the interest of such rson in every vessel taken 
absolutely, or, if taken for a iimited period, the fair charter value for 
such period. In case of disagreement as to the fair value it shall be 
determined by appraisers, one to be appointed by the board, one by the 
person interested. and a third by the two so appo'nted. The finding of a 
majority of such ye cig my shall be final and binding upon both parties. 

“Sec. 11. That the rd, if in its judgment such action is neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act, may form under the laws 
of the District of Columbia one or more corporations for the pur- 
chase, construction, equipment, jiease, charter, maintenance, and op- 
eration of merchant vessels in the commerce of the United States, 
The totai capital stock thereof shall not exceed $50,000,000. The 
board may, for and on behalf of the United States, subscribe to, pur- 
chase, and vote not less than a majority of the capital stock of any 
such corporation, and do all other things in regard thereto necessary to 
protect the Interests of the United States and to 1 0 eh the pur- 
poses of this act. The board, with the approval of the esident, may 
sell any or all of the stock of the United States in such corporation, 
but at no time shal! it be a minority stockholder therein. 

“At the expiration of five years from the conclusion of the present 
European war the operation of vessels on the part of any such cor- 
poration In which the United States is then a stockholder shall cease 
and the said corporation stand dissolved. The date of the conclusion 
of the war shall be declared by proclamation of the Presid 


mses for trans- 


he 


ent. 
vessels and other property of any such corporation shall revert to the 


y sell, lease, or charter such vessels as provided 


board. The board 

in section 7 and sha Sree: of the prope other than vessels on the 
best available terms and, after Segre of all debts and obligations, 
deposit the proceeds thereof in the Treasury to its credit. All stock 


in such corporations owned by others than the United States at the 
time of dissolution shall be taken over by the board at a fair and 
reasonable value and paid for with funds to the credit of the board. 
In case of disagreement, such value shall be determined in the man- 
ner 8 in section 10. 

“Sec, 12. That any vessel purchased, leased, or chartered from the 

board may be Listed the Secretary of the Navy as a vessel of the 
United States Naval Auxiliary Reserve. The officers and members of 
the crew of any such listed vessel who volunteer for the purpose and 
are citivens of the United States or its insular possessions may, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, be enrolled in 
varlous ranks and ratings corresponding to those of the United States 
Navy, not above the rank of lieutenant commander, as members of any 
naval reserve force established by iaw, 
“ Sec, 13. That the board shall investigate the relative cost of bulld- 
ing merchant vesseis in the United States and in forei maritime 
countries, and the relative cost, advantages, and disadvantages of op- 
erating in the forel; trade vessels under United States registry and 
under foreign registry. It shall examine the zava tp laws of the 
United States and the rules and regulations thereunder, and make such 
recommendations to the Congress as it deems proper for the amend- 
ment, improvement, and revision of such laws, and for the development 
of the American merchant marine. It shall investigate the legal status 
of mortgage loans on vessel property, with a view to means of im- 
proving the security of such loans and of encouraging investment in 
American shipping. 

It shall, on or before the ist day of December in each yaar, make 
a report to the Congress, which shall include its recommendations and 
the results of its investigations, a summary of its transactions, and a 
statement of all expenditures and receipts under this act, and of 
the operations of any corporation in which the United States is a 
„ the ünmes aud compensation of all persons employed 

y the . 

“Sec. 14. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
sections 5 and 11 the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the request of 
the board, approved by the President, shall from time to time issue 
and sell or use any of the bonds of the United States now available 
in the Treasury under the acts of August 5, 1909, February 4, 1910, 
and March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for the construction 
of the Panama Canal, to a total amount not to exceed $50,000,000: 
Provided, That any bonds issued and sold or used under the provisions 
of this section may be made payable at such time within 50 years after 
issue as the Secretary of the Treasury may fix, instead of 50 years 
after the date of issue, as prescribed in the act of August 5, 1 i 

“The proceeds of such bonds and the net proceeds of all sales, 
charters, and leases of vessels and of sales of stock made by the board, 
and all other moneys received by it from any source, shall be covered 
into the Treasu: to the credit of the board, and are hereby perma- 
nently appropuia ed for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
sections 5 and 11, 
ties Se 15. That no common carrier by water shall directly or in- 

reetly— 

“ First, Pay, or allow, or enter into any combination, agreement, or 
understanding, expfess or implied, to pay or allow a deferred rebato 
to any shipper. The term ‘deferred rebate’ in this act means a 
return of any portion of the freight money by a carrier to any shipper 
as a consideration for the giving of all or any portion of his shipments 
to the same or any other carrier, or for any other purpose, the pay- 
ment of which is erred beyond the period for which computed and 
fs made only if, Goring both the period for which computed and the 
period of deferment. the shipper has complied with the terms of the 
rebate agreement or arrangement. 

“Second. Use a fighting ship either separately or in conjunction with 
aay other carrier, through agreement or otherwise. The term ‘fighting 
ship in this act means a vessel used In a particular trade by a carrier 
or group of carriers for the purpose of excluding, preventing, or reduc- 
ing competition by driving another carrier out of said trade. 

„Third. Retaliate against on shipper by refusing, or threatening to 
refuse, space accommodations when such are available, or resort to other 
discriminating or unfair methods, because such shipper has patronized 
any other carrier or has filed a complaint charging unfair treatment, or 
for any other reason . 

“Fourth. Make any unfair or unjustly discriminatory contract with 
any shipper based on the volume of freight offered, or unfairly treat or 
en discriminate against any ied eo in the matter of (a) cargo 
space accommodations or other facilities, due regard being had for the 
proper loading of the vessel and the available tennage; (b) the loadin 
and landing of freight in proper condition; or (c) the adjustment ant 
settlement of claims. 

“Any carrier who violates an 8 of this section shall be 

lity of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than $25,000 

or each offense. 

“Sec. 16. That every common carrier by water, or other person sub- 
ject to this act, shall file immediately with the board a true copy, or, if 
oral, a true and complete memorandum, of every agreement with another 
such carrier or other person subject to this act. or modification or can- 
celtation thereof, to which it may be a party or conform in whole or in 

rt, fixing or regulating transportation rates or fares; giving or receiv- 
ng special rates, accommodations, or other special privileges or advan- 
tages; controlling, regulating, preventing, or destroying competition; 
pooling or apportioning earnings, losses, or traffic; allotting ports or re- 
stricting or otherwise regulating the number and character of sailings 
between ports; limiting or regulating in any way the volume or charac- 
ter of freight or passenger traffic to be carried; or in any manner pro- 
viding for an exclusive, preferential, or cooperative working arange- 
ment. The term agreement in this sectlon includes understandings, 
conferences, and other arrangements. 

“The board may by order disapprove, cancel, or modify any agree- 
ment, or any modification or vancellation thereof, whether or not pre- 
viously approved by it. that it finds to be unjustly discriminatory or 
unfair as between carriers, 7 exporters, importers, or ports, or 
between exporters from the United States and their foreign competitors, 
or to operate to the detriment of the commerce of the United States or 
to be in violation of this act, and shall approve all other agreements, 
modifications, or cancellations, 

“A ments existing at the time of the organization of the board 
shali be lawful until disapproved by the board. It shall be unlawful 
te carry oul any agreement or any portion thereof disapproved by the 

ard. 
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“All agreements, modifications, or cancellations made after the or- 
ganization of the board shall be lawful only when and as long as 
2 by the board, and before approval or after disapproval it 

il be unlawful to carry out in whole or in part, directly or indi- 
rectly, any such agreement, modification, or cancellation. 

“Every agreement, modification, or cancellation lawful under this 
section shall be excepted from the provisions of the act approved July 
2, 1890, entitled ‘An act tu protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies, and amendments and acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the provisions of sections 73 to 77, both inclu- 
sive of the ac. approved August 27, 1894. entitled An act to reduce 
taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” and amendments and acts supplementary thereto. 

“Whoever vioiates any provision of this section shall be lable to a 
penalty of 81.000 for each day such violation continues, to be recov- 
ered by the United States in a civil action. 

“Spo. 17. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water, 
or other person subject to this act, either alone or in conjunction with 
any other on. directly or indirectly— 

* First To make vi give any undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage to any particular person. locality, or description of traffic 
in any respect whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, local- 
iv. or description of traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage In any respect whatsoever. 

“Second. To allow any person to obtain transportation for prop- 
erty at less than the regular rates then established and enforced on the 
line of such carrier, 2 means of false billing, false classification, false 
weighing, false report of weight, or by any other unjust or unfair 
device or means. 

“Third. To induce, persuade, or otherwise infiuence any marine in- 
surance company or underwriter, or agent thereof. not to give a com- 
peting carrier by water as favorable a rate of insurance on vessel or 
cargo having due rd to the class of vessel or cargo, as is granted 
to suen carrier or other person subject to this act. 

“Sec. 18. That no common carrier by water In foreign commerce shall 
demand charge, or collect any rate, fare, or cha which is unjustly 
discriminatory between shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudicial to 
exporters of the United States as compared with their foreign competi- 
tors. Whenever the board finds that any such rate, fare, or charge ts 
demanded, charged. or collected it may alter the same to the extent 
necessary to correct such 8 discrimination or prejudice and make 
an order that the carrier shall discontinue demanding, charging, or col- 
pe erik any such unjustly discriminatory or prejudicial rate, fare, or 
char; 


3 Beery such carrier and every other person subject to this act shall 
establish, observe, and enforce Just and reasonable regulations and prac- 
tices relating to or connected with the receiving, handling, storing, or 
delivering of property. Whenever the board finds that any such — — 
lation or practice is unjust or unreasonable it may determine, prescri 
and order enforced a just and reasonable regulation or practice. 

“Sec. 19. That every common carrier by water in interstate com- 
merce shall establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates, 
fares, 3 classifications, and tariffs, and just and reasonable regu- 
lations an 8 relating thereto and to the issuance, form, and 
substance of tickets, receipts, and bills of lading, the manner and method 
of presenting, marking, packing: and delivering property for transporta- 
tion, the carrying of personal, sample, and excess baggage, the facilities 
for transportation, and all other matters relating to or connecten with 
the receiving. handling, transporting. storing, or delivering of property. 

very such carrier shall file with the board and keep open to pubiſe 

ion, in the form and manner and within the time 8 by 
the board, the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or connection 
with t rtation between points on its own route; and if a throu 
route has n established, the maximum rates, fares, and charges for 
or in connection with transportation between points on its own route 
and points on the route of any other carrier by water. 

No such carrier shall demand, charge, or collect a 3 compensa- 
tion for such transportation than the rates, fares, and charges filed in 
compliance with this section, except with the approval of the board and 
after 10 days’ public notice in the form and manner prescribed by the 
board, stating the increase propoxed to be made; but the board for good 
deere hoard Sade that any rate, fare, cha 

enever the board fin any rate. fare. charge, classification. 
tariff, regulation, or practice demanded, charged, collected, or observed 
by such carrier fs unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, prescrihe, 
and order enforced a Just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, or charge, 
or a just and reasonable classification, tariff, regulation, or practice. 

“Spc. 20. That whenever a common carrier by water in interstate 
commerce reduces its rates on the carriage of any species of freight to 
or from competitive poirts below a fa'r and remunerative basis with the 
intent of drivmg out or otherwise mjuring a competitive carrier by 


water, it shah not Inctease such rates unless after hearing the 
finds that such proposed Increase rests upon changed conditions other 
than the elimination of said competition. 

Sud. 21. That It shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water 
or other person subject to this act, or any officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, 
agent, or empieyee of such carrier or person, or for any other person 
authorized by such carrier or person to receive information, knowingly to 
disclose to or permit to be acquired by any person other than the shipper 
or consignee. without the consent of such shipper or consignee, any in- 
formation concerning the nature, kind, quantity, dest'nation. consignee, 
or routing of any property tendered or delive to such common carrier 
or other person subject to this act for transportation in interstate or 
foreign commerce, which Information may be used to the detriment or 
prejudice of such sh‘pper or consignee, or which may improperly dis- 
close his business transactions to a competitor, or which may be used 
to the detriment or prejudice of any carrier, and it shall also be un- 
lawful for any person to solicit or knowingly receive any such informa- 
tion which may he so used. 

“ Noth'ng In this act shall be construed to prevent the giving of such 
information in re se to any legal process issued under the authority 
of any court of a State or of the United States, or to any officer or agent 
of Los Government of = — ce or of sey State, Territory, Pis- 

„ OF possession thereof. in the exercise o s powers, or fo an 
officer or other duly authorized person serking such jhrormation tor the 
prosecution of persons charged with or suspected of crime, or to another 
earrier, or its duly avthorized agent. for the 2 of adjustin 
8 traffic accounts in the ordinary course of busineses of suc 
ca CTR. 

“Spe, 22. That the board may require any common carrier by water, 
or other person subject to this act. or any officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, 
agent, or employee theerof, to file with it any pertodical or special 
report, or any account, record, rate, or charge, or any memorandum of 


any facts and transacticns a ining te the business of such carrier 
or other persons subject to this act. Such report, account, record, rate, 
charge, or memorandum shall be under oath whenever the board so 


2 and shall be furnished in the form and within the time pre- 


y the board. Whoever falls to Me any report. account, record, 
tate, charge, of memorandum as required by this section shall forfeit to 
the United States the sum of $100 for each day of such default. 

“ Whoever willfully faisifies, destroys, mufilates, or alters any such 
report, accwunt, fecord, rate, charge, or memorandum. or willfully files 
a false report, account, record, rate, charge, or memorandum. shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and subject upon convietlon to a fine of not 
more than 81.000. or imprisonment for not more than one year, or to 
both such fine and imprisonment 

“ Sec. 23. That any person may file with the board a sworn com- 
plaint „ any violation of this act ay a common carrier by 
water, or other person subject to tbir act. and asking reparation for 
the injury if any, caused thereby. The board shall furnish a copy of 
the 9 to such carrier or other rson, who shall, within a 
reasonable time specified by the board satisfy the complaint or answer 
it in writing. If the complaint is not satisfied the board shall, except 
as otherwise provided in this act, investigate it in such manner and K 
such means and make such order as it deems proper. The board, if 
the complaint is filed within two years after the cause of action accrued, 
may direct the payment, on or before a day named. of full reparation 
to the complainant for the injury caused by such violation: 

“The board, upon its own motion, may in like manner and, Nobis 
as to orders for the perros of money, with the same powers, investi- 
gate any violation of this act. 

“ Sec. 24 Orders of the board relating to any violation of this act 
shall be made only after full bearing and upon a sworn complaint or 
in proceedings instituted of its own motion. 

“All orders of the board other than for the payment of money made 
under this act shall continue in force for such time, not exeeedin 
two years, as shall be prescribed therein by the board, unless suspend 
—— ed, or set aside by the board or any court of competent juris- 

on, 1 

“Sec. 25 That the board shall enter of record a written report of 
every Investigation made under this act in which a hearing has been 
held, stating its conclusions, decision. and order, and, if reparation is 
awarded, the findings of fact on which the award is made, and shall 
furnish a copy of such report to all parties to the investigation. 

“The board may publish such reports in the form best adapted for 
public information and use, and such authorized publications shall, 
without further proof or authentication, be competent evidence of such 
reports in all courts of the United States and of the States, Territories, 


stricts, and 2 thereof. 

Sxc. 26. That the board uay reverse, suspend, or modify, upon such 
notice and in such manner as it 5 any order made by it. 
Upon application of any party to a decision or order It may grant a 
rehearing of the same or any matter determined therein, but no such 
pi gt gh for or allowance of a rehearing shall, except by special order 
of the board, ete as a stay of such order. 

„xc. 27. t for the purpose of investigating alleged violations 


of this act, the board may by subpena compel the attendance of wit- . 


nesses and the production of books, papers, documents, and other evi- 
dence from any place fn the United States at any designated place of 
hearing. Subpenas may be signed by any commissioner, and oaths or 
affirmations may be administered, witnesses examined, and evidence 
received by aby commissioner or examiner. or. under the direction of 
the board, by any person authorized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State, Territory, District, or ion thereof to administer 
oaths. ersons so acting under the direction of the board and witnesses 
shall, unless employees of the board, be entitled to the same fees and 
mileage as In the courts of the United States. Obedience to any such 
— 249 shall, on application by the board, be enforced as are orders 
of the board other than for the permess of money. . 

“Sec. 28. That no ns be excused, on the ground that ft 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture, 
from attending and testifying, or producing hooks, pers, documents, 
and other evidence, In obedience to the subpena of the board or of any 
court in any proceeding based upon or attr See of any alleged viola- 
tion of this act; but vo natural person shall prosecuted or subjected 
to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing as to which, in obedience to a subpena and under oath, 
he mey sọ testify or sng hi evidence, except that no person shall be 
exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so 
t ying. 7 

“Szc, 29. That in case of violation of any order of the board, other 
than an order for the payment of money, the board. or any party in- 
jured by such violation. or the Attorney General, may apply to a dis- 
trict court having jurisdiction of the parties; and if, after hearing, the 
court determines that the order was 3 mare and duly issued, it 
shall enforce obedience thereto by a writ of injunction or other proper 
process, mandatory or otherwise. 

* Sec. 30. That in case of violation of any order of the board for the 

yment of money the person to whom such award was made may file 
fh the district court for the district In which such person resides. or 
in which is located any office of the carrier or other person to whom 
the order was directed, or In which is located any point of call on a 
regular route operated by the carrier, or in any court of general juris- 
diction, of a State. Territory, District, or possession of the United States 
having jurisdiction of the parties, a petition or suit setting forth briciy 
the causes for which he damages and the order of the board in 
the mises. 

“In the district court the findings and order of the board sball be 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated, and the petitioner shall 
not be liable for costs. nor shall he be liable for costs at any subsequent 
stage of the 1 unless they acerue upon his appeal. If a peti- 
tioner in a district court finally prevails, he shall be allowed a reason- 
able attorney's fee, to be taxed and collected as part of the costs of the 


suit. 

“All parties in whose favor the board has made an award of repara- 
tion by a single order may be joined as plaintiffs, and all other parties 
to such order may be joined as defendants, in a single suit in any dis- 
trict in which any one such plaintiff conid maintain a snit against any 
one such defendant Service of process against any such defendant not 
found in that district may be made in any district In whieh is located 
any office of. or point of call on a regular route operated dE gsc de- 
fendant. Judgment ag? be entered in favor of any plaint against 
the defendant liable fo that plaintiff. 

“No petition or suit for the enforcement of an order for the payment 
of money shall be maintained in a district or State eourt unless tiled 
within one year from the date of the order. 
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“Sec. 31. That the venue and procedure in the courts of the United 
States in sults brought to enforce, suspend, or set aside, in whole or in 
pert any order of the board shall, except as herein 1 provided. 

the same as in similar sults in regard to orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but such suits may also be maintained in any 
district court having jurisidiction of the parties. ` 

“See, 32. That whoever violates any provision of this act, except 
where a different penalty is provided, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine of not to exceed $5, $ 

„She, B3. That this act shall not construed to affect the power or 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, nor to confer upon 
the board concurrent power or jurisdiction over any matter within the 
power or jurisdiction of such commission; nor shall this act be con- 
Strued to appi t0 intrastate commerce, 

“Swe. 34. t if any provision of this act, or the 9 of such 
provision to certain circumstances, is held unconstitation: the re- 
mainder of the act and the application of such provision of circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is held unconstitutional, shall 
not be affected tnereby. 

“Src. 35. That for tbe fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the sum of 

100,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of 

e United States not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of Tay- 
ing the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the board, 
including the payment of salaries berein authorized,” 

In February, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, second session, the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and cred —.— = 


sherles made a re 


continued tn the Sixty-third Congress under 205. 
The resolution (H. Res. 587) directed the committee “to report to the 
House all facts disclosed by said investigation, and what legislation, if 
any, it deems advisable in relation thereto.” In accordance with the 
directions of the resolution relating to legislation, the committee, b 
unanimous action, submitted recommendations which have been fol- 
eee in large part in framing the sections of the bill 15 to 21, in- 

usive. 

The recommendations referred to are as follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO WATER CARRIERS ENGAGED IN THE 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


“The facts contained in the foregoing report show that it is the 
almost universal practice for steamship lines engaging in the American 
foreign trade to operate, both on the inbound and outbound voyages, 
under the terms of written agreements, conference arrangements, or 
gentlemen's understandings, which have for their principal se the 
regulation of competition through either (1) the or tion of 
rates; (2) the apportionment of trafic by allotting the ports of sall- 
ing, restricting the number of sailings, or limiting the volume of freight 
which certain lines may carry; (8) the ling of cerning from all 
or a portion of the traffic; or (4) meeting the competition of non- 
conference lines. Eighty such agreements or understandings, involving 
practically all the steamship lines operating on nearly one. 
American foreign-trade route, are described in the foregoing rej x 
(For a full classification of these agreements, see pp. 281 to 295 of the 
report.) The report also presents the economic advantages and dis- 
advant of steamshiv a ments and conference arra ents as 
presen to the committee by steamship line representatives and the 
exporting and importing interests of the United States. (For a full 
classification of the advantages and disadvantages, see pp. 295 to 307 
of the foregoing report.) 

In formulating its recommendations it became apparent to the com- 
mittec, in view of all the facts presented, that only two courses of ac- 
tion were open for adoption. Either the a ments and understand- 
ings, now so universaliy used, may be prohibited with a view to at- 
fempting the restoration of unrestricted competition, or the same may 

recognized along ines which would eliminate existing disadvantages 
and abuses, It is cialmed that the adoption of the first course—the 

rohibition of cooperative arrangements between 3 all the 

nes In nearly all the divisions of our foreign trade would not only 
involve a wholesale disturbance of existing conditions in the shipping 
business but would deprive American exporters and importers of the 
advantages claimed as resulting from agreements and conferences if 
honestly and fairly conducted, such as greater regularity and frequency 
of service, stability and uniformity of rates, economy in the cost of 
service, better distribution of sailings, maintenance of American and 
European rates to foreign markets on a parity and equal treatment of 
2 through the elimination of secret arrangements and under- 
handed methods of discrimination. (A classification of the advantages 
claimed as resulting from the aforementioned factors is presented on 
pp. 295 to 803 of the foregoing 3 

“These advantages, the committee believes, can be secured only b, 
permitting the several Ines in any given trade to cooperate throug! 
some form of rate and poong arrangement under Government super- 
vision and control. It is the view of the committee that open com- 
petition can not be assured for any len. of time by ordering existing 

ecments terminated. The entire history of steamship agreements 
shows that In ocean commerce there is no ppy medium between war 
and ‘peace when several lines engage in the same trade. Most of the 
numerous agreements and conference arrangements discussed in the 
foregoing report were the outcome of rate wars and represent a truce 
between the contending lines. To terminate existing agreements would 

* necessarily bi about one of two results ; the lines would either engage 
in rate wars which would mean the elimination of the weak and the 
survival of the strong, or, to avold a cos st le, they would con- 
BSolidate through common ownership. Neither result can prevented 
by legislation, and elther would mean a monopoly fully as effective, 
and it is belleved more so, than can exist by virtue of an agreement. 
Moreover, steamship a ments and conferences are not confined to 
the lines engaging in the foreign trade of the United States. They 
are us universally used in the foreign trade of other countries as in our 
own. The merchants of these countries now enjoy the foregoing ad- 
vantages of cooperative arrangements, and to restore open and cut- 
throat competition among the lines serving the United States would 
place American exporters at a disadvantage in many markets as com- 
pared with their forelgn competitors. 

“ Stea ip-line representatives, as well as the patrons of the lines, 
Were almost a unit in emphasizing to the committee the importance and 
necessity of the aforementioned advantages of a ments and confer- 
ences, and in asserting that these advantages can only be effected by per- 
patting the several lines in a given trade to cooperate in the regulation 
of their rates and the expeditions handling of their business. Very few 


of the many exporters and importers who communicated with the com- 


mittee were opposed to agreements and conferences in themselves, pro- 
vided they are fairly and honestly conducted. Many, however, objected 
to the secrecy with which agreements and conferences are now con- 
ducted, and stated that, while the advantages must be admitted, they 

ve no assurance and no means of 5 whether the conditions 
claimed for agreements and conferences are always byron A consid- 
erable number of complaints were also filed with the committee object- 
ing to excessive rates, discrimination between shippers in rates and cargo 
space, indifference to the landing of freight in proper condition, arbitrar!- 
ness the settlement of just claims, failure to give due notice to ship- 
pers when rates were to be increased, refusal to properly adjust rates as 

tween various classes of commodities, and the unfalrness of certain 
methods—such as fighting ships, deferred rebates, and threats to refuse 
shipping accommodations—used by some conference lines to meet the 
competition of nonconference lines. Unfortunately, the truth of many 
of these complaints could not be ascertained because of the confidential 
nature of the information furnished. As pointed out in the report (p. 
306), it seemed to be the general impression among shippers who filed 
complaints with the committee that the conference lines ‘so completely 
dominate the 2 with whom they deal that these shippers can not 
afford, for fear of retaliation, to piace themselves in a position of active 
antagonism to the lines by openly giving particulars of their grievances.’ 

“While admitting their many advantages, the committee not dis- 
posed to recognize steamship agreements and conferences, unless the same 
are brought under some form of effective Government supervision. To 
permit such partion thane without Government supervision would mean 

es thereto unrestricted right of action. Abuses exist, 

e numerous complaints received by the committee show that they 
must be recognized. In nearly all the trade routes to and from the 
Ioner States the conference lines haye virtually a monopoly of the line 
ce. 

“ ‘All monopolles,“ as pointed out in the foregoing report (p. 304), ‘aro 
liable to abuse, and in our foreign carrying trade fhe monopoly obtained 
by the conference lines has not been subjected to any legal control. 

hile carriers by land are supervised and must conform to statutory 
requirements in the matter of rates and treatment of shippers, steamship 
— — througk private arrangements, have secured for themselves 
8 c powers as effective in many instances as though they were 
statutory. ting the 5 claimed for steamship con- 
ferences and agreements, all may be withdrawn in the absence of —— 
. control without the . having any redress or protection. 
The lines are under no legal obligation to continue these advantages. 
They exercise their powers as private combinations and are apt to abuse 
the same unless br t under effective Government control.’ 

“The committee believes that the disadvantages and abuses connected 
with steamship agreements and conferences as now conducted are in- 
herent, and can only be eliminated by effective Government control ; 
and it is such control that the committee recommends as the means of 
preserving to American exporters and ahr the advantages enumer- 
ated, and of preventing the abuses complained of. 

The consensus of opinion (see pp. 307 to 308 of the report),” as 
oo ori in the testimony of witnesses and in the numerous communi- 
cations received y the committee from shippers, “is overwhelmingly 
in favor of some form of Government regulation of steamship carriers 
engaged in this country’s foreign trade. Nearly all the steamship line 
representatives who irae before the committee expressed themselves 
as not o to vernment supervision which is reasonable and 
which is limited to the requirements of full publicity and approval of 
all agreements-or arrangements which steamship lines may have en- 
tered into with other steamship lines, with shippers, or with other car- 
riers and transportation agencies, On the other hand, the shippers who 
appeared as witnesses, or otherwise submi recommendations for 
proposed legislation, were in the great majority of Instances favorable 
to a comprehensive em of Government supervision, sufficiently broad 
to embrace the :eguiation of rates without actually fixing them, the 
approval of 98 agreements, and arrangements, and the general 
supervision of all couditions of water transportation which vitally affect 
the interests of shippers. While few of the shippers who communicated 
with the committee by jetter (and the same may be said of witnesses) 
attempted to specify the details of thelr recommendation 98517 are 
almost a unit in stating that they are convinced of the desirability of 
having the Interstate Commerce Commission, or a similar commission 
exercise a general supervisory powcr over foreign water carriers and 
enforce among the conference lines at all times the various contentions 
which they have claimed for themselves during the hearings before the 
committee. It is 83 that only five of the many communica- 
tions ved by the committee, which were unfavorable to steamship 
agreements and conferences as now conducted, display an attitude of 
hostility toward Government regulation. In fact, many of the com- 
munications received from shippers make it clear that the writers 
regard the contentions of the conference line representatives as ad- 
8 to shipper and shipowner if they are honestly and fairly 
carried out. but state that their experience has been to the effect that 
once the combination of lines is established it is apt to be used in an 
arbitrary and unfair way by favoring some large corporation or friend 
to the detriment of other shippers. Such discriminations and arbitrary 
treatment. it is believed, can only be eliminated by the establishment 
of some legally constituted authority which is empowered to hear com- 
plaints and to order the discontinuance of abuses.” 

* Relative to such puper vinor Basra i by the Government of steam- 
ship carriers in the foreign trade of the United States, the committee 
offers the 2 vecommendations: 

1. That navi on companies, firms, or lines engaged in the forel 
trade of the United States be brought under the supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as regards the regulation of rates, the 
approval of contracts entered into with other water carriers, with ship- 
pers, or with American railroads and other transportation agencies, and 
such other conditions of water transportation as affect the interest of 
the shippers. The committee has had under consideration the recommen- 
dation of a separate commission tor this purpose, but believes that, in 
view of the close relations existing between rail and water transportation, 
it would be best to lutrust the supervisory control to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If found necessary, in view of the added duties in- 
volved in the extension of tne Interstate Commerce Commission's juris- 
diction to water transportation in accordance with the recommendations 
to follow, the committee further recommends that the membership of 
the commission be enlarged. 

“2. That all carriers engaged in the forel trade of the United 
States, parties to any cements, understandings, or conference ar- 
rangements hereinafter referred to, be required to fle for approval with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a copy of all written agreements 
(or a complete memorandum if the understanding or agreement is oral) 
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entered into (1) with any other steamship companies, firms, or lines 
engaged directly or indirectly in the American trade, or (2) with 
American shippers, railroads, or other transportation agencies. All 
modifications and cancellations of such agreements or 1 
as may be made from time to time should also be promptly filed. e 
commission: should be empowered to order canceled any such agree- 
ments, or any parts thereof, that it may find to be discriminating or 
unfair ln character, or detrimental to the commercial interests of the 
United States. 

“3. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be empowered to in- 
vestigate fully complaints charging the unreasonable or unfairness of 
rates, or to institute proceedings on its. own initiative, and to order such 
rates N if convinced that the rate under consideration is un- 
reasonab! gh, or discriminating in character as between shippers or 
ports, or between exporters of the United States and their foreign com- 
petitors; and to order restitution to shippers of all sums collected in 
excess of reasonable rates. recommendation is also Intended to 
extend to the supervision of freight classifications used by tne lines, 
and the investigation of complaints charging refusal on the part of any 
carrier to properly adjust the rates between classes of commodities. 

“The committee realizes that the steamship business differs essen- 
tially from that of the railroads (for those ‘erences. sce pp: 309 to 
311 of the report), and that it might prove injurious to th ship- 
owners and American exporters ta require the lines to file their rates 
and not be permitted to lower the same until after a stipulated period 
of notice to change rates had been given. On the other hand, the 
committee feels that in the. absence of Government control 2 
combinations may in many instances have it within their power to arb 
trarily raise rates to an unreasonable degree both as re; the general 
level and in the case of particular commodities; or, they so desire, 
to fait in maintaining rates from the United States to foreign markets 
on a parity with those from other countries. It is not the purpose of 
this recommendation, to prevent steamship lines from promptly lowering 
their rates to meet competitive conditions and thus to favor American 
exporters, who, in 8 with foreign markets, often find it neces- 
sary in order to close their contracts to have quoted an immediate and 
favorable rate; but the purpose of the iaw should be to protect the 
shipper against saps unreasonably high rate which the combination lincs 
may haye within their power, by virtue of their ments and confer- 
ence arrangements, arbitrarily to Impose in the ce of Government 
SOE tas 3 freight rates to ship be de illegal, d 

7 t re 0 rates to shippers made „ an 
that, with due regard to the oper loading of the vessel and the ton- 
nage availabe, dis.rimination between of or ports in the matter 
of rates and space accommodations be prohibited. this connection it 
is the belief of the committee that water carriers should be required 
to. charge equa! rates to all shippers irrespective of the volume of freight 
offered for shipment. 

“5. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be empowered to in- 
n fully all complaints er to undertake such investigation on its 
own initiative) charging (1) ure on the part of any carrier to give 
reasonable notice of increase in rates, (2) unfair treatment of shippers 
in: the matter of cargo space and ether facilities, (3) the existence of 
discriminating or unfair contracts with certain shippers, and (4) un- 
fairness in the settlement of claims and indifference to the landing of 
freight in proper condition. In this connection the commission should 
be empowered to order the discontinuance of all unfair or diseriminatin 
practices which it may find to exist and to caoys whatever measures í 

deem necessary to ere the complainant against retaliation. 

“6. That the use of ‘ fighting ships’ and deferred rebates he prohibited 
in both the export and import trade af the United States. oreover,. 
all carriers should be prohibited from retaliating against any shipper 
by refusing space avcommodations when such are available or by re- 
sorting to other unfair methods of discrimination, because such shipper 
has patreme an independent line or has filed a complaint g 
anfair treatment or for any other reason. 

“7. That adequate ties be provided to correct and prevent the 
abuses hereinabove set forth. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO WATER CARRIERS ENGAGED IN THE 
DOMESTIC TRADE, 


“Unlike the practice of water carriers in the foreign trade of the 
United States, agreements to divide the territory or charge certain rates 
in the domestic trade are few. Competition in rates between domestic 
water lines, however, has been quite as effectively eliminated as in 
the foreign trade, and this has been accomplished by the several lines 
through one or more of the numerous methods discussed in Part Il of 
the foregoing report and summarized on pages 409 to 412. (Also see 
pp. 403 to 4 2, giving a “summary of the extent and methods of control 
be competition between water carriers in the domestic trade.’) 

“The act of August 24, 1912, providing for the opening, maintenance, 
protection, and operation of the Panama Canal, contains provisions 
extending the jurisdiction of the Interstate. Commerce Commission over 
interstate transportation which involves the carriage of property b 
rail and water, in the following particulars, viz. (1) to establish bret 
eal connection, where this is rrera | practicable and justifiable, be- 
tween the rail carrier and the dock of the water carrier by directing 
either or both of the carriers to construct the connecting tracks; (2) 
‘to establish through routes and maximum joint rates over such rail 
and water lines, and to. determine all the terms and conditions under 
which such lines shall be operated in the handling of the traffic em- 
braced’; and (3) *to establish maximum. proportional rates by rail 
to and from the ports to which the traffic brougbt, or from which 
it is taken by the water carrier, and to determine to what traffic and in 
connection with what vessels and upon what terms and conditions such 
rates will apply.’ Section 11 of the act also provides for the divorcin 
of common carriers by water from the railroads under certain condi- 
tions. ‘These legislative requirements go far toward eliminating some 
of the undesirable practices which were found by the committee to 
exist in the domestic commerce of the United States. The committee, 
however, believes, m view of the facts presented in Part II of the re- 
port, that additional legislation is required, and wishes to offer the 
tonoa recommendations : 

“1. That the jurisdiction. of the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
extended to the interstate port-to-port traffic of domestic water carriers, 
with full Gower to require all such carriers to file their port-to-port 
rates and to submit reports of their financial and business operations. 
As regards Interstate port-to-port traffic the commission should be 
given full gy to regulate rates and to determine maximum charges, 

2. That water carriers be required to file for approval with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission all a ments or arrangements af- 
feeting interstate transportation, whether written or oral, and all 
modifications or cancellations thereof, with other water carriers, with 
railroads or other tion agencies, or with shippers. 
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rebates of any 
scriminating between s voces in rates, 

es, and in the 
on the volume of freight offered. 


“8. That the carriers be Prin my from gran 
kind to shippers and from 

in the giving of space accommodations and other facili 
making of unfair contracts 

Water carriers should also be prohibited from using fighting ships, or 
deferred rebates, or from threatening or resorting to retaliatory or 
other unfair ot chest SEAME shippers. or competitors. The Inter- 


state Commerce Co: on should empowered to adopt whatever 
measures it may consider necessary to protect shippers or competitors 
against such retaliatory methods. Water carriers, if cutting rates 
with a view to driving out a competitor, should be denied the privi- 
lege of restoring rates; and jurisdiction should be conferred on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine whether rates were cut 
with the object of crushing such competitor. 

“4. That the Interstate Commerce t‘ommission be empowered to in- 
vestigate tully all complaints charging unfairness in the settlement of 
claims, and indifference to the loading and landing of freight in proper 
condition ; and to adopt all necessary rules 3 regulations for the 
adjustment and settlement of claims. 

5. That as regards all matters relating to interstate transportation, 
all traffic associations or conferences, whether pertaining to through 
rail-and-water transportation or to port-to-port traffic only, be prone t 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Com on. he 
committee recommends that the conditions under which an outside 
water carrier is admitted to such assoriations or conferences should be 
approved me SB commission, and that an outside line should not be 
denied membership for unfair reasons or simply because the unanimous 
consent of existing members of the association er conference to the 
admission of said line can not be obtained. 

6. That the railroads be probibited from making the through rail- 
and-water route 2 as compared with the all-rail route by 
charging more for the same service on water-borne commodities than 
they charge for the proportionate share of the all-rail haul, 

“T. That the Interstate Commerce Commission be empowered to 
compel railroads to allow competitive water carriers to apply effective 
diferentiais The commission should also bave full supervisory power 
over divisions: between railroads and water carriers as regards through 


rail-and-water rates. The committee recommends that rate divisions . 


on any trade route should be opened equally to all water carriers that 
comply witb such conditions of quality and regularity of seryice as 
the commission may determine to reasonable, 

“8. That the railroads and water carriers be required to issue 
through bli of iading to all interstate water carriers that meet such 
conditions of quality and i, Sern of service as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may consider reasonable. 

“9. That railroads required to account amer to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the income and expenditures of inter- 
state water lines owned or controlled by them. 

“10. That railroads be required to make their terminal facilities 
available to water carriers on equal terms and under such reasonable 
conditions as the Interstate Commerce Commission may prescribe. The 
committee also believes that the Federal Government should pursue 
a policy of not expending money in the interests of any port for har- 
bor or channel improvements unless that port has efficient dock facili- 
ties available to all water carriers. 

“11. That there should be legislation providing for equal treat- 
ment to all shippers and water carriers by transfer and lighterage 
concerns when forming a link in interstate or foreign commerce, 

“12. That all interstate trame on canals. be placed under the su- 
pervision of the Interstate Commeree Commission; and that the rail- 
roads be prohibited in the future from acquiring, either directly or 
indirectly, ownership and control of or interest in canals, or water 
lines, forwarding companies, and other navigation facilities on such 
canals, when the same are used in interstate transportation.” 

It will be noted that the committee recommended that the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission be extended to common car- 
riers by water, or that some other tribunal should be created and 
vested with furisdiction over common carriers by water, 

The consensus of . opinion seems to favor the creation of a 
shipping board vested with such powers, rather than to add to the 
duties and responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is now vested with some of 
the powers covered by the recommendations of the committee, and 
to avoid any possible confilet of jurisdiction section 32 of the Dill 
expressly provides: “ That this act shall not be construed to affect the 
power or jurisdiction of the Interstate Commeree Commission, nor 
to confer — eng the board concurrent power or jurisdiction over an 
matter wi the power of jurisdiction of such commission; nor shall 
this act be construed to apply to intrastate commerce.” 


ADMINISTRATIVB, PROVISIONS: 
SECTIONS 22 TO. 34, INCLUSIVE, 


While the part of the bill relating to the regulation of carriers by 
water differs necessarily and materially from the corresponding pee: 
visions of the interstate-commerce act, the difference is not so radical 
that the administration and enforcement provisions of the latter act 
and the nearly 30 years’ experience of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
masiya ca not be adapted with slight modifications to the purposes 
oft a 

Section 22 * to the requiring of information, confers upon 
the board only a part of the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under section 20 of the interstate-commerce act, by which 
the commission is empowered to prescribe a uniform system of accounts 
as well as the form of alt accounts, records, and memoranda to be kept 
by carriers subject to the act, and its examiners given access to such 
accounts for the purpose of inspection and examination. While it 
is well within the power of Congress to impose similar requirements 
upon carriers by water in interstate commerce, the committee deems 
it neither advisable or necessary, at least at this time, to make the 

rovisions of this bill any more burdensome in this respect upon carriers 
y water in interstate commerce than those Imposed upon similar 
carriers operating under foreign flags and engaged in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. 

Sections 23 to 31, inclusive, modeled very closely after the interstate- 
commerce act, in brief and concise manner confer upon the board power 
to make orders necessary for the enforcement of the act, and provide 
the means for the enforcem: nt of such orders, 

Under section 23 any person may file with the board a sworn com- 
plaint setting forth any violation of the act. The board, after due 


notice to the person complained of, shall investigate the matter and 


make such order as may proper, including an award of reparation 
for any injury resulting from the violation. Similar powers are con- 
ferred upon the board to investigate and make orders upon its own 
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initiative, except that awards of reparation may be made only 


upon 
complaint. Provision is also made in section 24 that orders relating 
to a violation may be made only after a full hearing. While this 
secures to a person alleged to have violated the act a full 9 
to be heard in bis own defense, it at the same time leaves from 
unnecessary restrictions the action of the board in other matters. 

The provisions of section 24 relating to the time during which orders 
of the board shall continue in effect are the same as those of the 
interstate-commerce act, but the provision of the latter act that orders 
shall not take effect for 30 days has been omitted, as the committee 
mes that this matter should properly be left to the discretion of the 


The provisions of section 27 relating to the power of the board to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of documen- 
tary ard other evidence are aso substantially similar to those of the 
interstate-commerce act, except that the board may exercise such power 
only “for the purpose of investigating alleged violations of this act, 
instead of “ for the purposes of this act” as in the interstate-commerce 
act Under this broad phrase in the latter act, as construed by the 
Supreme Court (Harriman v. United States, 211 U. S., 407 119081), 
the power of rhe board is limited to Investigations of violations. The 

rovixion that testimony may be taken under the direction of the board 
7 any person authorized to administer oaths bas been substituted for 
the lengthy but little used provisions of the interstate-commerce act 
relating to depositions. Section 28 includes the essential provisions 
of the compulsory-testimony act of February 11, 1893. and the im- 
munity-of-witnesses act of June 30, 1 

In sections 29 and 30, providing the means for the enforcement of 
orders of the board. the provisions as to jurisdiction of the district 
courts have been slightly changed because of the difference between 
rail and water traffic, 

The somewhat lengthy provisions of the district court jurisdiction 
act of October 22, 1913, as to the venue and procedure in suits to en- 
force suspend, or set aside orders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are extended by section 31 to appl to orders of the board. In 
view of the ambiguous provision of t act as to venue, the section 
8 that such su'ts may also be maintained in any district court 


ving jurisdiction of the parties. Y 

Section 32 is a general penalty provision, corresponding to section 
10 of the interstate-commerce act, and making any violation. except 
where a diferent naity is sonna provided, a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $5.000. 

Section 33 provides that this act shall not affect the ietion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission nor confer upon the con- 
current jurisdiction over any matter within the risdiction of the 
commission. Its purpose is to obviate a conflict of jurisdiction if in 
some unforeseen manner any substantive provision of this bill inad- 
verteatly overlaps a corresponding provision of the interstate-commerce 
act. The last clause of this section—that the act shall not apply to 
intrastate commerce corresponds to the similar provision of section 1 
of the interstate-commerce act, both of which are rendered advisable 
in view of the derision of the Supreme Court in the first Employers’ 
Liability cases (207 U. S., 463 (1908). 

Section 34 ts mere'y a legislative declaration of the separablenerss of 
each provision of the art. so that in the very unlikely event of any 
poraa being unconstitutional the remainder of the act would not 

endangered thereby. 

The active duties of the board will devolve on the commissioners 
appointed by the President: hence the committee thought it wise to 
{nerease the number from three. as proposed in the original bill, to 
five, as provided in this bill. The Secretaries of the Navy and Com- 
mere are heads of great departments of the Government, and they will 
have liftle time to give to the duties of the board. In view of the fact 
that the vessels to be constructed or purchased by the board are to 
become naval auxiliaries and may be listed by the Secretary of the 
Navy as vessels of the United States Naval Auxiliary Reserve, and the 
officers aid crews of such vessels may, under regulations e amy by 
him. eciist as members of any Naval Reserve force established by law. 
it was thought that he shonid be made a member of the board. The 
reasons for making the Secretary of Commerce a member of the board 
are even more cogent, as the Bureaus ot Navigation. Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service, Lighthouses, and Coast Geodetie Survey are under the 
jurisdiction of that department. 

The committee fully recornizes that many of the duties of the board 
are quasi judictal in character, tike. those of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the board should be removed, us far as possible, from 
partisan political inffnence: hence the bill provides that not more than 
three of the five commissioners shall belong to the same political party. 

We have faith to believe that the-President m naming the commis- 
sloners will have greater regard for their ptness to discharge the very 
grave and responsible duties that will devolve upon them than for their 
party affiliations. 

We believe this board will become permanent and that tts functions 
will in time become as important in the development and supervislon 
of our mercantile marine as those of the British board of trade to the 
mercantile marine of Great Britain. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

It is generally conceded that at this time merchant vessels can be 
built in American shipyards et less cost than in foreign shipyards. The 
board bas the power to have bullt or purchase vessels built In American 
shipyards or elsewhere, giving preference to American shipyards. Un- 
less conditions change materially in Europe at the close of the war, all 
the vessels for the constrnction or purchase of which proviston is 
made In the bill will be bnilt in American shipyards, TIt is the earnest 
desire that all snch vessels may be built in American shipyards, and 
we have good reason to believe that by ntilizing improved methods in 
shipbuflding, and by standardizing the various types of vessels, not only 
the cost of construction may be very materially reduced, but the cost of 
operation as well. 

In this connection the committee Invites attention to the statements 
of Capt. Ellsworth P. Bertholf, eaptain commandant of the Coast 
Guard; Capt. C. A. McAllister, of the Const Guard: and Mr. E. Platt 
Stratton, sunerviso- of the American Bureau of Shipping, in a letter 
to Hon. William . Redfield. Secretary of Commerce, and referred to 
by the Secretary at the beariogs, which is printed in the hearings, and 
on account of its importance is here reproduced: 3 

“AMERICAN BUREAU OF SHIPPING, 
“New York, January 22, 1916. 
“Hon. WI Han C. REDFIELD, 
“Secretary Department of Commerce, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“My Dear Mu. SECRETARY: As you are not likely to be in this city 


prior to February 23, and knowing your sincere d to facilitate 
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the development of American commerce, I take the liberty òf submit- 
ting the foliowing for your kind consideration : 
. 2 . e » 


“The present type of construction has brought about a ship of a 
comparatively square bilge supported internally by margin plates of the 
double bottom, which in turn accommodates any accumulation of bilge 


‘water and concentrates its flow to whatever type the pumping system 


may be adapted. 

This class of construction requires the cutting of all frames at the 
bilge and uniting them with the floors by means of gusset gier 
thus doing away with the expensive and cumbersome method o 
ing frames in one piece from keel to gunwale. All of the members, 
therefore, of the modern ship anti tes comparatively straight pieces, 
with the exception of the stem, cant frames, and stern frame. 

“Tt is therefore now possible to readily ship on flat cars or by 
water transportation all the members ready for assembling of any 
vessel of the type herein referred to. 

“The best method of construction now anticipates the punching of 
all rivet boles from one-sixteenth inch to one-eighth inch srant 
Pewee rotors to the members rn assembled when the puncb boles 
of scant diameter are reamed with pneumatic tools after the plates 
and members are assembled and service bolted, all riveting being done 
with pueumatie holders-on and pneumatic riveters, preceding wh cb all 
holes are teamed by pneumatic tools and are therefore made fair in 
Position. Two men with one of these reamers will ream and make 
to standard sizes from 1,400 to 1.600 holes a day.“ 

Secretary REDFIELD. The description follows closely the construc- 
tion of steel-frame sanan 

“ With these conditions before us, it seems to me that the time has 
arrived when great steel companies should undertake the preparation 
and fabrication of ca ships complete, in batches of at least 10 of 
a kind, to be reassembled and riveted up on our river, lake, or sea- 
coast in the same way and manner in which such companies are now 
supplying the members for elevated railroads and bridge construction, 
the 8 for such vessels first to be approved by the classification 
society representing the underwriting interests, which in turn would 
insure the 3 rates — insurance on the vessel when constructed 

ence and surv 


under superinten ey. 

Several shipyards in existence on the line of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers could thus be utilized to great advantage in assemblin 
vessels of the referred to, which would insure the utilization o 
a type of labor of the greatest value at seasons when not properly em- 
ployed in agriculture. 

„I incline to the belief that the right type of man might take u 
this matter with some of the subordinate companies of the United 
States Steel ee and carry it through to a very successful issue: and 


eee and ces seem to opportune for such an under- 

x. 
“The model of such vessels should first be tested in the govern- 
stance 


mental tank at Washington, which would give lines of least 
in specific displacement. 

“Steam, rect ting. turbine, or internal-combustion engines could 
be contracted for on specific lines suitable to the vessels during the 
progress of their construction, and in this way standard units of com- 
merce of assured excellence cou: be produced which would offer the 
ae ap facility to owners, merchants, or shippers on assured lines of 
efficiency. 

“Should you kindly consider this brief outline worthy of considera- 
tion, it will furnish me great pleasure to facilitate any ideas which you 
may have upon the subject In the interest of all concerned. 

“Very truly, yours, 
“E. PLATT STRATTON.” 


Secretary REDFIELD. The suggestion was of such original character 
that I submitted it at once to the naval constructor, Bureau of Light- 
honses, and he replied under date of January 29, “T beg to state that 
I have considered the proposition as outlined therein, and in my opin- 
ion it is entirely feasible. provided that a suitable ty of design of 
vessel to meet the commercial demand be settled upon,” and the report 
proceeds in approval. 

I then returned the matter to the American Burean of Shipping end 
asked them if they would be kind enough to reconsider it with a great 
deal of care and advise me tinaliy what T could with some confidence 
lay before this committee as a statement showing the possibilities in 
it as a method of constructing vessels. Yon are all aware, gentlemen, 
that the structural-steel industry is an American Industry. The build- 
ings of Europe are not built of structural steel. They do not build 
steel-frame buildings, as we build them. In any other country. I sa 
never, meaning very rarely. if ever. It is an American industry. whin 
we have carried fo a greater height of perfection than any other 
country. and if it ix possible, as these practical gentiemen say. to utilize 
this method of constructing bulls, there is no country in the world pre- 
pared to compete with us in that way. 

In response to my inaniry T received this letter, dated February 8, 
of which I will read a brief portion: 

“If any one of the great steel companies of this country could be 
induced to start out on the plan herein enunciated for cargo ships, I 
think that within two years we could be launching vessels from one 
to five thousand tons cargo capacity in many sections of the country. 
There are many wooden-ship 3 on our coast, bays, and tribu- 
tarles where the assembling of ships could be very advantageously 
conducted with far less difficulty and much more expedition than our 
ocean-going fleet of a half century ago was hewn out and assembled 
from material existent within our forests.” 

And then follows his formal statement in detall of the method of 
constructing the vessels, 


[By E. Platt Stratton, supervisor of the American Bureau of Shipping. 


“ Signs multiply of a disposition in the United States so to standard- 
ize the construction of cargo types of steams ips as greatly to reduce 
tbeir cost This tendency is to be encouraged in every way bie, 
since its successful develonment will zo a long way toward making the 
United States entirely independent of other countries in the construc- 
tion of the ships in its foreign carrying, as the country always has been 
independent of foreign countries in the construction of ships for its 
domestic carrying. 

“In the consiruction of ships for the carriage of passengers and 
freight and in the constiuction of the bigher class swift leviathans that 
carry passengers, mails, and express standardization is not practi- 
cable, but in the construction of the higher types of ships the United 
States is not so far behind shipyards of other countries in the matter 
of cost as it is in the construction of the purely cargo type of ship. 
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` “SOME CONSTRUCTION DETAILS, 

“ Cargo be yar of from 1,000 to 10,000 gead-welght capacity on 
a block coefficient of from 75 to 80 per cent of the cube of their length 
breadth, and depth, and a standard rate of speed not to exceed 12 
knots, is the trend and the type most useful for general trade. Sach 
vessels are now built with double bottoms for water ballast, which have 
become more and more of a necessity to facilitate the handling of the 
ships when light or in motion without cargo. Double bottoms also offer 
gist facility for the orage and use of any of the varieties of liquid 

nel, which frequently are found to be more advantageous, if not more 
profitable, than coal, particularly when the cost of stowing it in the 
ship's bunkers and the cost of firing it with man power is considered. 

Vessels of this type of construction have brought about an arrange- 
ment to protect cargoes from blige water, through flat foors, full or 
square bilges supported Internally by the margin plates of the double 
bottoms, which in turn form gutters or bilges. This method of con- 
struction necessitates the breaking of the continuity of all ships floors 
and frames at the turn of the bilge, property flanged ‘ gusset plates 
supplying the necessary strength at the points Were they are re- 
unite This does away completely with the heretofore expensive and 
somewhat cumbersome method of rolling frames in great lengths and 
then reheating and bending them prepare tory to their being assembled 
in position to receive the plating of the ship. 

“The metbods of metal-ship construction heretofore in use has in- 
volved the making of templates for each plate, angle, and shape used in 
the vessel's construction and a vast amount of work in the shipyard 
involving fitting. bending, punching, fairing, and nivating. In vessels 
of large dimensions many of these separate ts are of such weight 
and size as to require machinery and gange of workmen to handle them 
in the different processes of assembling, fitting, and riveting them when 
in thelr proper positions in the ships, 

“THE GREAT STEEL PLANTS SHOULD TAKE HOLD, 


“In this connection, think what would be the cost, detention, and 
protracted delay if our elevated railroad structures, bridges, fireproof 
otels, storehouses, and railroad depots were built after such a manner. 
The only condition that seems to justify such a method in ship con- 
struction is the necessity of constructing the vessel where and when as 
an assembled mass it may be launched where it will receive its equip- 
ment and fittings afloat, all of which to make the complete and 
perfect cargo ship, or, as President Wilson has characterized it, ‘a 
national shuttle o industry. The opportunity is now open for some 
of our at steel plants to prepare models of a series of cargo steam- 
shi of otandard designs and varying tonnage, submitting the models 
to tank experiments in advance, say, under the supervision of the Navy 
Department, in order to secure vessels with lines of least resistance ; 
also having tables of scantlings approved by the national inspection 
service and the American underwriters, thus assuring the lowest rates 
of marine insurance on the vessels when completed. At the mills all 
parts, whether plates, angles, or shapes, would be of standard dimen- 
sio; sheared and punched to standard templates, all holes being 
punched and left from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an Inch scant to 
allow for reaming to standard gauge. When the parts shall have been 
assembled for service, bolting and riveting at the point or lace of final 
fabrication, the reaming of 2 riveting, chipping, and calking, all 
then being done by pneumatic tools. 

“Such methods would insure the prompt rehabilitation of many of 
the Nation's original shipbuilding plants for this assembling and fab- 
rication of hundreds of ye of various sizes, which could not by an. 
other method be dealt with. It can therefore be readily underst 
that the work at the coast or in the shipyard would only be one of 
assembling and riveting up the parts furnished by’ the steel mills to 
the railroads for delivery at the point of fabrication, 


“ DUPLICATION OF PARTS. 


“The motive power for such standardized vessels for fixed rates of 
can be reliably furnished as specialties of manufacture in duplica- 
tion in the same manner in which standard types of pumps, turbines, 
and internai-combustion engines are how manu actured and supplied by 
such establishments as the General Electric Co., the Westinghouse Co., 
William Cramp & Sons, W. & A. Fletcher Co., and the Babcoc' & Wilcox 
Con as well aa other boller companies that now supply large installations 
of boiler equipment. 

“ Such 3 of ship construction and equipment anticipate the 
utilization of many of our original wooden shipyards, since the chief 
requirements will be facilities for assembling the various parts of the 
ship and launching the hull when fully fabricated, for there are still 
many valuable shipbuilding locations along the water front of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, and the cvast, bays, and tributaries, at points 
wherc iabor 15 to be found in abundance and of a character that can be 
utilized to the greatest advantage. 

‘ STERL MILLS AS INITIAL SHIPBUILDING PLANTS. 

15 country's great steel works now possess the facilities in ca- 
8 not in detail, for furnishing the finest shipbuilding material 
at as low prices as that of any other country. 

“The perfection of the various detalls in ship construction herein re- 
ferred to in outline will doubtless quickly bring the United States to tbe 
front as the first shipbuilding nation of the earth in the production of 
standard cargo carriers unequalled by any other nation possessed of like 
commercial facilities, te which our unlimited quantities of cheap ma- 
terials will tly contribute. With cargo carriers thus under such 
good headway our shipyards will gradually become expert in the con- 
struction of all of the types of merchant ships that go to make up a 
general marine. The opportunity and all of the accessories necessary 
for success are now ours.” 

Secretary REDFIELD. It was not with any idea. Mr. Chairman, of this 
nature that we did what was done in the 8 of developing this bill. 
This has all come up since the matter was thought of, and is simply 
a very interesting illustration of what has been possible in other lines 
of work, and what new ty of vessels ay fae possible hereafter. 

(The memoranda submitted by Capts. rtholf and McAllister are 
as follows :) 

SHIPPING Ritt—Costs or OPERATION—TYPICAL SHIPS, USINO Avenacn 

WAGE AND FREIGHT Rares WHICH OBTAINED BEFORÐ THE EUROPEAN 

War. 


In the report of the discussion of the relative merits and costs of 
different types of ship- set cpap 3 machinery, which took place at suc- 
cessive meetings of the Northeast Coast Institate of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in England, it was decided that the typical cargo ship of the 
world at the present time is one having the following dimensions, ete. : 
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Grott tonnage: oo ee 


A large proporticn of the proposed naval auxiliary reserve fleet con- 

8 by the shipping an will naturally be veut of that size. 
order to compare the relative costs of operation of an American 

vessel and of the average existing 8 competitor in the Pacific 
Ocean, this type of vessel will be used. e cost of wages and of fuel 
are the main items of expense in the o tion of any vessel. This 
vessel will have a crew of 44 officers and men. From Various sources 
It is found that the cost of wages per month on the Pacific Ocean for 
an American vessel with an American crew was $2,210 (826.520 per 
saon while for the average foreign competitor with Asiatic crew it 
was $1,150 per month ($13,800 per annum). The American vessel was 
thus handicapped in the Pacific trade. with an additional cost of $1,060 
per month on wages alone ($12,720 per annum), which it is claimed is 
the principal item in the difference in cost of operation. 

Assuming that our typical new freighter is equipped with the 
modern of Diesel engine, burning crude olls by internal combustion, 
there will ne certain eiements of economy of operation incident to this 
type of propulsion, as follows: 

Less cost of wages of operating force, due to the smaller number 
of men required: There seems to be, in the opinion of experts, a ques- 
tion as to the economy of o tion of a Diesel engine (excluding cost 
of fuel), due to higher initial cost, greater insurance rates, and pos- 
sibly greater cost of rs, although the preponderance of opinion 
painea out that there is a tangible saving lu cost of operation. For 
he purpose of this comparison this item will be ignored in order to be 
entirely conservative, 

2. Less cost of fuel for N There is absolutely no question 
concerning the grcat saving cost of fuel. To arrive at a comparison 
we will assume this typical freighter as operating between San Fran- 

„ Cal., and Valparaiso, Chile, and that she makes only five round 
trips per annum. e distance between ports is 5,140 miles. On each 
e the average consumption of oil will be 231 tons; the same chip 
fit with the average steam machinery using coal, will use 597 tons. 
The cost of coal on the Pacific coast may be taken at $6 per ton, and 
of of] at $7 per ton. Applying these factors we find a saving in cost 
of fuel each cne-way voyage of aie | or $19,650 for five betetan trips. 

8. Gain in freight-carrying capa ty, owing to less space occupied 
by the propelling machinery and less space necessary for storing fuel, 
which, it bas been demonstrated, can be carried in a 77605 double bot- 
tom—a ce in steam-propelled vessels heretofore utilized only for 
water ballast: The increased capacity incident to Diesel-engined ships 
is variously estimated by writers on the subject as from to 10 per 
cent on the dead-weight cargo rating. To be well within conservative 
limits, the assumption is made in the typical ship that her dead-weight 
capacity is increased from 7,880 to 8. tons (400 tons), a trifle over 
5 per cent. Prior to the existing war the freight rates between Chile 
and the United States, on the average of all bulk commodities, is shown 
y the Consular Reports to have been tal ig evant $12 per ton. At 

e present time 1 have increased about 80 cent over that figure, 
and in the case of nitrates, the principal article of export, the increase 
has been 100 per cent. Again, taking a conservative estimate, we will 
assume an average freight rate of but $8 ton, welght or measure- 
ment. In a 400-ton 332 800% aa in capacity 5 a . = weet per 
one-way voyage, or s annum for five round trips, in favor 
of the typical ship having Diesel e. Sp 

RÉSUMÉ—PACIFIC COAST. 

ical new American ship with Diesel engines, American crew, Amer- 

can wages, and American standard of food, versus typical existing 

fore competitor with average ogg vata os steam propulsion, 

Asiatic crew cheap wages, and poor food, h vessels making five 

round trips a year between the west coast of the United States and the 

west coast of South America, a distance of about 5,000 miles: 


Increased annual cost for American ship: 


N of 44 officers and men $12, 720 
at 50 cents per day instead of 20 cents... 4,752 $17,472 
Decreased annual cost for American ship: SS ake 
Saving in cost of oil fuel over coal 3 —— 18. 644 
Net annual saving for American ship 3,172 

Annual increase in earning capacity of American ship from 400 
tons additional freight Space — 82,000 

Operating returns in favor of American ship, per 
Ann.... 2 iasa 33, 172 


ATLANTIC COAST. 


For the 7 75 — bulk carrier on the Atlantic coast the conditions are 
somewhat different from those on the Pacitic coast. as follows: 

„ The difference in cost of crews was less, as competitive vessels in 
these waters do not operate with Asiatic crews, and their standard of 
food is higher than for Asiatic crews. $ 

The American scale of wages for officers and crew can be taken as 
the same as those for corresponding vessels on the Pacific coast, but 
for foreign competitors with Caucasian crews on the Atlantic coast 
the average wage scale for the typical freighter will be approniniatey 
$1,500 per month ($18,000 per annum). Food cost, 30 cents per day at 
least. 

2. Coal being more plentiful and the various seaports nearer to the 
mines, the cost is less than on the Pacific coast. The rts on the 
North Atlantic particularly are farther removed from the oil wells, 
and in consequence the average cost of oll is higher than on the 
Pacifie coast. 

The average cost of coal at various Atlantic ports will be $4 per ton, 
while the average cost of fuel oil should be taken at $8.75 per ton, a 
price somewhat above the normal average. 


The averace Senge of yovage will be assumed the same as from 
San Francisco to Valparaiso sh a miles), as the distance from New 


York to Rio Janeiro is 4,441 mites, and from New York to Montevideo 
is 5,497 miles. The frelgnt rates are approximately the same as those 
on the Pacific coast, and for purposes of comparison we will assume 
it to be an average of only $8 per ton, weight or measurement freight. 

Applying these modifications for the Atlantic coast to the typical 
freighter assumed we would have the following: 
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ing foreign competitor with 8 efficiency of steam p Ision, 
faeces tout crew, fair wages, and r food, both vessel 
round trips a year between the east coast of the United States and 
the east coast of South America, a distance of 5,000 miles. 
Increased annual cost for American ship: 
Wages of 44 officers and men. $8, 520 
Food at 50 cents per day instead of 30 cents.. 3, 204 


$11, 724. 00 
Decreased annual cost for American ship: 
Saving in cost of oil fuel over c 5 7, 672. 00 


Net annual loss for American ship — 4. 32. 00 
Annual increase in capacity of American ship from 


400 tons additional ight space 32. 000. 00 
rating returns in favor of American ship per 
FVV =-= 27,948.00 


SHIPS FOR PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT. 


As bas been stated, the larger number of the naval auxil 
fleet will naturally be freight carriers, and, consequently, of slow an 
economical While the internal-combustion engine is pecullarly 
adapted to this class of merchant vessel, there are limitations to the 
size of this engine. Under existing conditions it would be impracticable 
to use Internal-combustion engines of above 5.000 ho wer (twin 
screw), and the use of the Diesel engine is therefore practically timited 
to slow freight ships of not exceeding 5,000 tons. 

There would be in tLis fleet of board ships a number of vessels of 
about 6.500 gross tons and i8-knot maximum for passenger and 
high-class freight service, and such vessels would be utilized in time of 
war as transports. This class of vessel requires machinery of over 5.000 
horsepower, which is beyond the limit of power for which internal- 
combustion engines ay # be used. However, such t progress 

made in steam machinery that a very pronoun saving in fuel can 
be made by modern installations. Upon certain routes, where American 
steamsh'p lines are desirable, further economies may made by burn- 
ing oil instead of coal. 

As illustrative of what can be accomplished in the South American 
trade we will make the following com sons: 

The steamship Havana, of the Ward Line, running to the West Indies, 
is of the typ‘cal size, and the following data are well authenticated. 
This ship was built in 1907, and, consequently, represents a vessel some- 
what mor efficient than the average of all passenger steamers of similar 
size and type: 


Gross tonnage 2 8. 391 
Dead-weight eapacit „„ 5, 0% 
reer . peas te ee a e 
Bunker capacity (tons) ͤ„%.7Uö —. i 1.010 
Speed at sea (average knots -=-= Sgt eee, AES 
Coal consumption per day (tons 8 145 


Number of crew (including 39 firemen and coal passers) 14 

8 WAS COND. a a 

Cost of food ($12 per man) $1. 740 
The same data weuld apply to the ical existing foreign vessel to 

be met.in competition, with the ex —.— of wages and food. The 


Wages (70 per cent of 58.6233 SEE ERAT S 
(TO per cent of $1,740)--____-_________. 1,218 
Fuel (145 tons per day, at $4 per ton, 16 days) 9. 280 


Monthly operation charges, existing foreign steamer_.._ 14, 434 
In the peer American steamer with up-to-date geared turbine, 
burning oll fuel, the crew would be reduced to 124 men by 8 out 
21 men from the freroom force and 2 from the steward's force. here 
would be also a decided decrease in fuel consumption, so that the oper- 
ating expenses would be as follows for the same service: 
Wages. 124 men at American rates (85.623—8 1.080 $4, 543 
Food, 124 men at $12 per month 1, 488 
Fuel (65 tons of oi] per day, at $8.75 per ton) for 16 steam- 


C ay an 6 ROS Ble De Se ee a ee 


Monthiy operation charges, new American steamer. 15, 131 


In addition the ofj-barn American vessel, by ner XS fg this fuel 
oil in her double bottoms, will gain at least 10 per cent in freight- 
carrying capacity. or, at a very conservative estimate, she can carry 
~~ tous . 3 eee a : aE 

‘OTB. — proportienate n -carrying space greater 
in a faster vessel than in a one. faster a vessel the ter 
must be her bunker space, which correspondingly reduces the freight 
space. Hence when bunkers are eliminated and oil carried in double 
bottoms there ts a greater proportionate gain in freight-carrvin, 
eapacity than in slower vessels, which do not have to carry so much fuel, 

A very conservative freight-rate estimate for a 4. 200-mile voyage 
is $4 per ton (weight or measurement). One round trip per month 
would give an increased =e eapacity of $400 in favor of the 
American vessel (500 tons additional freight at $4 each way). 

A further saving in ofi-burning vessels is a marked reduction in 
the cost of upkeep of boilers, cost of painting the ship, etc., which 
items, howevei. are ignored in this comparison. 


RESUMB—aATLANTIC COAST. 


Wages _. BF eh AES . 

F ... — 80 — — 
Decreased annual cost for American ship: 2 

Saving in cost of oil fuel over coal 2, 160 


Annual increase in earning ca f American ship from 500 
tons additional freight 8 — — SA 2 1 848. 000 


Operating returns in favor of American ship, per annum 39, 636 


To illustrate what actually has been done on the Pacific coast, the 
follow data concerning the 5,218-ton American steamship President 
A Orin : from “International Marine Engineering” of July, 1914 (p. 

The President which has just returned to service, bas been con- 
verted at the Seatile yards on a contract working time of 35 days. Her 


tons upon each call at Seattle. e ration required nine working 
hours, which frequeatly meant from 12 to 15 hours, including waste 
time. Now the can fill her tanks while working cargo, thereby 
having a considerable saving of time, which is no insignificant item, 
because these vessels are almost constantly moving and running on a 
schedule almost as good as tuat of an express train. 

Roughly estimating the value of coal at $2.30 per ton, and that of 
fuel oil at 80 cents per barrel ($5.60 per ton), it is figured that the 
President wilt effect a saving in fuel cost alone of between $800 and 
$1,000 per voyage. (She makes four voyages each month.) 

There are, however, other important features of oil burning which 
appeal to her owners. With the elimination of coal bunkers each vessel 
bas approximately €00 tons of additional cargo space, which is of 
much value, considering the demand for such space, especially at certain 
seasons. Probably the most important economy effected, however, is 
that in crew. Formerly the President carried a total of 136 men, and 
now her roster is but 113. The reduction of 23 men is 3 
21 men in the engine department and 2 in the steward’s department, 
the latter being eliminated following the redaction of the fireroom 
force. Whereas the engine-room crew formerly numbered 44, there 
are now but 23 required In addition to the saving in wages and sub- 
sistence of these men, the quarters formerly occupied by them have 
been turned into added cargo space.” 

Of course it may be said that our foreign competitors can also build 
these modern ships, but the fact remains that they are handicap 
by their existing fleet of coal-burning vessels with expensive types o 

m machinery. which they can not afford to put into the scrap heap. 
This will give us an sanae for a period of at least six years before 
the competing fleets can be brought up to the same state of efficiency 
as this proposed American fleet of new ships. 

The United States is peculiarly well endowed by its natural resources 
to enter into a world-wide competition in shipping, since it will be 
reduced to a battle for the supremacy in economical equipment, Oil 
will be the most vital factor in this competition on account of its many 
advantages, and, as is well known, 60 per cent of the world’s supply 
is within the borders of the United States. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that American shipowners are deterred at present from 
equipping their new vessels for oil burning owing to the extreme fuc- 
tuations in the price of oil. Fortunately the Government has reserved 
large tracts of oll-produ lands from the public domains, and should 
the machinations of private producers tend to deter the development 
of our merchant marine, it is, of course, possible to resort to the Gov- 


ernment's own oil Nagy ae 

Nore.—While the foregoing 5 were based on wage scales 
and freight rates as they exi prior to the war, it should not 
be overlooked that since the outbreak of war the wage scale on for- 
eign ships has increased rapidly. until at the present time it approxi- 
mates the American scale of wages. Freight rates have incre enor- 


mously, as is generally known. 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF MERCHANT VESSELS. 


Every reasonable objection to the ownership and operation of mer- 
chant vessels has been removed in the bill as reported by the committee. 
Those who favor such ownership and operation are of opinion that the 
committee has gone too far in limiting such ownership and operation. 

The bill provides that the board may, if in its judgment such action 
is necessary to carry out the purposes of the act, through a corporation 
or corporations to be organized. in which the United States shall own 
the majo of the stock, own and operate such vessels. The time 
within which vessels may be so operated is limited to five years after 
the present war in Europe sball end. The committee regards this a 
necessary power to be vested in the board. Whether it may have occa- 
sion to exercise it or not wil) depend upon the readiness of private inter- 
ests to take over eitber by purchase or charter of the vessels constructed 
or purchased by the board, and employ them in serving our foreign 
commerce, particularly with the east and west coasts of South America, 
and from our Pacific ports to the Far East. The board may, if that 
trade is not being adequately served, eer such vessels in the trade 
with Alaska, Hawalli, and Porte Rico. in addition to the Panama Canal 
Zone, the Philippine Islands. Guam, and Tutuila. 

The American Hawaiian and Luckenbach steamship companies have 
withdrawn most of their vessels from the intercoastal trade, and they 
are now employed in the foreign trade, leaving the coastwine trade in- 
adequately served. They justify themselves upon the ground that their 
earnings are much larger in t foreign than in the coastwise trade, 
This is no doubt truc. yet they are not in a position to object to the 
board exercisi the powers vested in it to see that that trade is ade- 
quately served the limited extent provided in the bill. 

resolves itself into this: Shall the great commercial 


26, 1916. 
OCEAN FREIGHT KATES. 


Since the ist of August, 1914, when the war in Europe began, ocean 

t rates have increased enormously—in some cases as much as 

1. per cent. This is true not only in our trade with Europe but 
in our trade with South America and the Far East, Australia, and 


In response to a request by the committee, Dr. E. E. Pratt. Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, furnished the com- 
mittee with very full and complete data on the subject of ocean freight 
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rates from the ports of New York, Boston, New Orleans, and Seattle. 
2 taher may be found beginning on page 772 of the hearings, as 
ere given. 


Ocean Freicur Rates From New YORK TO ECROPE—INCREASE FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1914, ro January 1, 1916. 


The report Bent by the New York district office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, referring to increases In (1) berth 
rates and (2) charter rates from New York, says: 


1. INCREASE IN STEAMSHIP BERTH RATES. 


The increase in the steamship berth rates from the port of New York 
to various European ports is shown in the accompanying tables, which 
show the rates on sack fleur, compressed cotton my provisions, and 
measurement goods. These tables afford, therefore, an excellent basis 
for the 12275 of the general increase in freight rates resulting from 
the scarity of cargo tonnage and from other conditions, 

The table show g rates for measurement goods covers the rates for 
practically alı articles of general merchandise as well as for a large 
group of miscellaneous products, including steel products, machinery, 
and other manufactured articles. 

The rates for cotton, grain, provisions, and sack flour furnish a 
sufficient basis also for deductions 8 increase in freight 
rates on bulk commodities carried b lar-line steamships. 

The increases between January 1, 1914, and December 31, 1915, in 
the steamship berth rates vary considerably for the specified com- 
modities. The general increase during the period has been between 500 
one Ane ter cent. The increase in rates for grain has been particu- 
arly marked. - 

On January 81, 1914, the berth rate for grain from New York to 
Liverpool was $0.0607 per 100 pounds and on December 31, 1915, 
$0.67, an increase of 1,000 per cent. Moreover, on the latter date, with 
the exception of movement by Government arrangements, it was practi- 
tally impossible to tran grain in regular-line steamships, the bulk 
of the grain movement having been turned over to Independent ves- 
sels chartered for the purpose, 5 

A similar increase Is seen in the berth rates on cotton from New York. 
On January 3, 1914, the rate per 100 pounds on cotton from New York to 
Liverpool was 28 cents, and on December 81, 1915, $2.25. 

The same general ratio of imcrease is also noticeable in the berth 
rates for provisions, sack flour, and measurement goods. 

Berth rates for. measurement s during the period studied have 
also shown a marked increase. n January 3, 1914, the rate per 100 
pornas for the carrying of manufactured articles from New York to 

iverpool was 21 cenis, and on December 31, 1915, 63 cents. 

While the most noticeable Increases in steamship berth rates have 
been in the rates from the United States to European ports, still the 
great demand for cargo space for trans-Atlantic tonnage has caused 
similar increases in the rates to other parts of the world. One ver 
striking illustration of this fact is the rate on cement from New Yor 
to the River Plate. Previous to the war rates on cement from New 
York to the River Plate were very low. about $5 per ton, but to-day an 
export manager of a large cement manufacturing house in New York 
reports tbat be is in a position to quote a selling price for cement in 
New York of 68 cents per barrel or about $3.40 per ton, while the 
freight rate on cement from New York to River Plate ports is $16 per 
ton. The great discrepancy between the cost of the manufactured 
article and the ocean transportation rate is evident. Moreover, in this 
connection it should be remembered that the rates on cement from Eng- 
land to South American ports have not shown so great a relative in- 
crease as the rates from New York to South American ports. At the 
time the quoted rate from New York to the River Plate was $14 per 
ton — rate from Liverpool to the River Plate was approximately 89 

r ton. 

15 2. INCREASE IN CHARTER RATES, 


The great Increases In the steamship-berth rates is paralleled by the 

- increases in the steamship charter rates for full cargoes from New 

York to Eu n ports. The bulk of the freight tonnage in foreign 

trade is moved by tramp steamers which are owned ae independent 

steamship companies and are chartered through steamship agents and 

brokers to individuals and firms desiring steamers for the movement of 
full cargoes. 

No industry is more directly affected by conditions of the demand and 
supply than the steamship industry and the creation of a great demand 
for cargo space in any section of the world's markets bas a direct effect 
upon steamship charter rates and berth rates in all parts of the world. 
Charter rates fluctuate directly in relation to the available cargo ton- 
nage and the demand for cargo space. The great increase in charter 
rates, therefore, presents the best evidence of the scarcity of tonnage at 
the present time and the need of additional tonnage if any relief is to 


be expected. 
Grain charters: Charters for grain are ay, based on a charter of 
a steamship for the transportation of a certain number of quarters, 
each quarter consisting of approximately 480 pounds, or 8 bushels. On 
January 3, 1914, when the movement of grain was at a very low ebb, 
the charter rate from New York to English ports was 2 shillings 14 
pence ($0.52) per quarter. On December 31, 1915, the charter rate was 
about 13 shill 1 77 6 pence (83.29) p quarter. The charter rate on 
December 31, 1915, on grain from New York to Mediterranean ports 
was 18 shiilings ($4.38), while the average rate for grain between the 
United States and other European ports was between 12 and 14 shil- 
lings ($2.92 to $3.41) per quarter. 
ne interesting feature in connection with the increase in charter 
rates for E is the fact that ic occurred largely during the iate sum- 
mer and fall of 1915 In the fall of 1914, . p there was a very 
large demand for cargo apace for grain movement, the charter rates 
ranged between 5 and 8 shillings ($1.22 to $1.95) per quarter, Even 
as late as April 3, 1915, the charter rates on grain from New York to 
European ports were about 9 shillings ($2.19), but during September, 
October, November, and December, 1915, there was a very great 8 
in the rates, showing not only a greater demand for cargo tonnage, but 
also a decrease in the available supply. 
Coal charters. The movement of coal between the United States and 
foreign countries ts carried on primarily on a charter basis, as full 
cargo shipments are made. The increase in the charter rates on coal 
therefore furnishes aavther criterion of the shipping situation. Pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the European war there was very little move- 
ment of coal from the United States to European or other ports. On 


July 3, 1914, however, a schooner was chartered for the movement ot 
coal from Philadelphia to Calais at $1.10 per ton. As a result of the 
conditions resulting in a scarcity of steamship tonnage a steamer was 
chartered on December 31, 1915, for the movement ot coal from Nortolk 
to Boston at $3.25 per ton dead-weight. 

Petroleum charters: In the forelgn trade petroleum is carried largely 
in tank steamers. There is therefore a definite limit to the amount of 
Steamship tonnage available for the handling of petroleum in bulk. 
Nevertheless the increase in the charter rates for petroleum has been 


marked, and it is practically impossible at the present time to secure, 


charters for tank steamers at any rate o 4 
of tonnage. y m account of the great scarcity 
n April 4, 1914, the charter rates for the movement of case oil from 
New York te the Far East Was 17) cents per case. On December 31, 
1915, a steamer was chartered from New York to Australia at a charter 
rate of $1.50 per case, and a sailing vessel was chartered for the move- 
ment of petroleum in barrels from hiladelphia to the United Kingdom 
at 13 shi lings 6 pence ($3.29) per ton. 

Misceilaneous charters: A great part of the movement of freight 
5 chartered vessels is carried on under different forms of charter. 
Phere has been a marked tendency in gy cireles to adopt the 
time charter, and the increase in the rates for time charters for steam- 
ships and sailing vessels has been remarkable. Time charters for indi- 
vidual steamshi are usually based on 2 the payment of a lump 
sum covering the period of the voyage, (2) payment on a monthly 
pera Do (8) a payment of a lump sum per ton of dead-weight capacity 

A typical time charter in January, 1914, for a steamer in the trans- 
Atlantic trade, for one round trip, was made at the tate of 3 shillings 
T3 pence ($0.88) per ton 3 In December, 1915, a steamer 
of about the same tonnage was chartered for one round trip in the 
„„ trade on a basis of 30 shillings ($7.80) per ton dead- 

This Illustration is typical of a number of others of similar character. 

us, a_steamer of about 2, tons was chartered for 12 months in 
April. 1914, on the basis of 2 shilling 10} pence ($0.70) per ton dead- 
weight. In October, 1915, not only was it extremely dificult to secure 
a charter covering so long a period of time, but a steamer of approxi- 
mately the same tonnage was chartered for one round trip from the 
United States to the Far East on the basis of 15 shillings ($8.89) per 
ton dead-weight. Time charters for larger vessels, especially for par- 
ticular trades. have gone as high as $54,000 per month, as in the case 
of American vessels used in the cotton trade with Germany last fall 
when it was possible to ship raw cotton to Bremen direct. 

Another striking illustration of the tremendous increase In charter 
rates is shown by the charter of a small steamship of 989 tons for the 
West Indian and coastwise trade, on December 31, 1915, for 12 months 
at the rate of $7.000 per month. 

Charters to South America: The increase in charter rates for the 
movement of goods between the United States and South America is of 
particular interest. On January 3, 1914. a steamer of about 3.200 tons 
was chartered for the movement of coal from the United States to Rio 
de Janeiro at 15 shillings ($2.65) per ton. On December. 31, 1915, a 
Norwegian steamer of only 2,400 tons was chartered for the movement 
of coal from Atlantic ports to Rio de Janeiro on a basis of 52 shil- 
lings G pence ($12.70), and a- schooner of only 1.000 tons was char- 
tered for the movement of coal from Norfolk to Para on the basis of 
$7.50 per ton. In view of the fact that the cost of the coal at Norfolk 
was approximately 52.85, the relation cf the steamship rate to the cost 
of material was extremely noticeable. 

One of the commodities that has been severely affected by the increase 
in the freight rates is lumber. On January 3, 1914. a Russian steamer 
of about 1,500 tons was chartered for the movement of lumber from 
one of the Galf Pere to the River plate at 105 shillings ($25.55) per 
standard (2,000 board feet). On December 81, 1915, a sailing bark of 
1,500 tons registry was chartered for the movement of timber from the 
8 h ports, a shorter voyage, at 320 shillings ($77.86) per 
stan A ; 

Another striking illustration of the great increase in the freight rates 
during the last 12 months is shown by the fact that on January 3. 1914 
a steamer of 2,200 tons register was chartered for the New York and 
South American trade at the rate of 4 shillings 71 pence ($1.13) per ton 
dead-weight, and on December 31, 1915. a Norwegian bark of 1,500 tons 
register was chartered for the movement of nitrate from South America 
to ane United States on a basis of 70 shillings ($17.03) per ton dead- 
weig 

8 summary: The above tables and facts bring out four salient 

1. A very steady and remarkable increase in steamship rates from 
New York to all parts of the world is noticeable. This has been par- 
ticularly true of steamship berth rates, and even been more marked in 
the matter of charter rates. 

2. A scarcity in steamship tonnage, which was noticeable at the out- 
break of the war on account of the withdrawal of the German and 
Austrian merchant shipping and the requisition of a large part of the 
British marine under Admiralty orders have been Instrumental in caus- 
ing a decrease in the supply of steamship tonnage. The decrease of 
steamship tonnage bas been accompanied by a steady growth in the 
demand lor cargo space for the movement of goods from New York to 
Europe. As a result, steamship rates have continued and will continue 
to 1 unless some changes can be brought about in the present 
situation. 

2. The most impaptant feature of the situation from the standpoint 
of the United States is the fact that the tremendous demand for cargo 
space, coupled with the scarcity of steamship tonnage tn the trans- 
Atlantic trade, has seriously affected the trade of the United States with 
neutral and outlying countries, such as South America, Australia, South 
Africa, and the Far East. It is practicaily impossible to secure any 
tonnage, either sailing or steam, except at exorbitant rates for the 
transportation of goods from the United States to those countries. This 
is due to the iength of the voyage and to the fact that greater profits 
can be secured in the shorter voyage at trans-Atlantic rates. 

4. There is a general feeling among shippers of goods from the port 
of New York that the Government might be able to materially assist the 
situation by securing and operating vessels which would be entered into 
service for the purpose of moving American s to such markets as 
Australia, the Far East, and South Africa, for which at the present 
time it is practically im ble to secure cargo space at a rate which 
will enable the customer to purchase the goods. 
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Ocean freight rates from New York to European portse—Continued. 
MEASUREMENT GOODS, PER TON OR 40 CUBIC FeET—continued. 


y ollare. 5 Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollar 2. 
15. 20 18.80 15.20 20.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 20.00 
15.20 18.80 15.20 20.00 25.00 25.00 20. 00 20.00 
15.20 18. 80 15.20 20.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 20.00 
15.20 18.80 15.20 20.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 20.00 
25.20 25.20 18.80 20.00 25.00 35.00 20.00 20.00 
25.20 25.20 18.80 20.00 25.00 35.00 20. 00 20:00 
25.20 25.20 18.80 20.00 25. 00 35.00 20. 00 20. 
25. 20 25.20 18.80 20.00 25.00 35.00 20. 00 20 00 
25.20 25.20 18.80 20.00 25.00 40.00 20. 00 20. 00 
25.20 25.20 18.80 25.20 25.00 50.00 30. 00 30. 00 
25. 20 25.20 18.80 25.20 25.00 50.00 30.00 30.00 
25.20 25.20 18.80 25.20 25.00 50.00 30.00 30.00 
25. 20 25.20 18. 80 30.00 35.00 50.00 30.00 30. 00 
25.20 25.20 18.80 30.00 35,00 50.00 30. 00 30.00 


Boston: Increase in ocean freight rates from January 1, 1914, to (2) Data furnished by Mr. Porter, of Furn Withy & Co., 4 Libe 
Jannary 1, 1916, to London, Liverpool, Genoa, Naples, Copenhagen; | Square, Boston, Mass., agents for the Warren Hn Line, — 


ete, 
and from ol and Buenos Aire3 to Boston. as follows: 
x PTT 
ra y yan, o m A 110 
BUREAU OF NEARTAN O State Street, Boston, Mass., agents for the Scandinavian-American Line 
Boston, March 10, 1916. and for the Houston Li as follows: 
gard to th freight rate investigation I — to incl ; h Freight cate from B Bis ig Boston, 
In re o the ocean ose here- 38 ra’ m Buenos 
with some material as follows: (4) Data furnished Mr. L. H. Peters, foreign freight agent of the 
(1) Data furnished Mr. J. M. McLachland, of the International | New York — and n & Alban 11... ee circu- 
Mercantile Marine Co., State Street, Boston, Mass., for the White | lars tbey issue regulariy, as to f t rates from 
Star and Leland Lines, as follows: ponta 
Freight rates from Boston to London. Letters sent out to a hundred or more 3 firms produced no re- 
Freight rates from Boston to Genoa. moita, probably because these firms = mer wish to divulge their rates 
Freight rates from Boston = po r else Sa not kept a record of same for the dates want 
Freight rates from Boston to Liverpool. Very truly, yours, W. A. GRAHAM CLARK, 
Freight rates from 7 iy to Boston. Commercial Agent, 
ee rates from Boston to British ports. 


GRAIN, FLOUR, PROVISIONS, AND APPLES, 
(Published by Boston & Maine R. R. Co., foreign freight department } 


Jan. 9.. $0. 046 $0.051 $0.051 $0.14 $0.15 $0.17 $0. 217 30.217 $0. 244 $0. 669 $0. 669 $0.73 
04 . OF . 0 1 -21 = -669 669] 73 
-035 5 -051 -12 -13 15 217 217 244 - 669 -659 -73 
-035 041 -051 -12 13 1 217 277 244 - 669 -669 -73 
Fob. «03 On „051 -12 -13 15 217 217 2⁴⁴ 609 69 -73 
-03 011 -051 -12 15 +217 217 -24 -669 -669 -73 
-03 -035 +051 12 +13 -15 217 217 244 -669 -669 -73 
03 -035 051 -12 -15 -217 217 2⁴⁴ «669 -669 -73 
Mar. -035 051 ° -13 8 217 -21 +244 -69 -6690 -73 
-03 -035 051 „i -13 -15 -217 217 rs - 669 -669 -73 
-03 +035 -051 11 12 217 217 24 669 -6060 -73 
+03 -051 . -l4 217 . 27 R -669 669 8 
1770 A S P AETS cause cuterenslcncasnveudlscettvnncckces cade EEE PR ssrsejessesesesejososesesecjesassssscsjenassesesnjos . a ES 
- 669 -669 
69 6⁰⁰ 
6⁰⁰ -669 
May . 669 -660 
.669 -669 
-669 „66g 
609 600 
600 - 669 
Tune . 669 . 669 
- 069 -669 
669 600 
60 - 669 
July - 689 - 669 
-669 „609 
- 669 - 669 
Aug. a 
14 
326 -326 353 
Sept. 4 326 -326 353 
1 326 326 353 
~326 326 -353 79 
. 326 326 -353 3 
Oct. 071 -04 -21 2 5 3²⁰³ 326 +353 . 
-O71 081 O41 2 2 4 326 «326 -353 > 
071 081 „0t 2 22 2⁴ 3²⁰ +326 353 3 
-01 5 „041 -21 -22 24 -328 -326 -353 ` 
101 081 -21 -22 -2 . 326 -326 -353 . 
Nov 11¹ 132 - 081 —2⁴ 5 2 326 -320 +353 . 
122 . -122 -24 27 -326 -326 -353 2 
13² 142 -122 24 2 27 +326 -326 -353 8 
-132 -142 .122 20 27 27 -3826 -326 -353 791 +791 -852 


1 No data available. No quotations on account of war, 
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Ocean freight rates from Boston to British ports—Continued, 
GRAIN, FLOUR, PROVISIONS, AND APPLES—continued.. 


Grain (per bushel), Sack flour (per 100 pounds), | Provisions (per 100 pounds). Apples (per barrel). 

London. Glasgow. |Liverpoo erpool.| London. Glasgow. Liverpool. London.] Glasgow. 
$0.26 £0.27 $0.29 | 20.326 $0. 353 $0.852 
. 2⁰ 27 29 320 3⁵³ ~ 852 
IE -26 35 31 . 32 407 852 
40 -40 31 -38 407 - 852 
Jan. 35 38 407 852 
8. -40 . 38 407 .852 
15. «18 40 38 407 ~852 
22 +203 -40 38. 135 -913 
29. ~ 208 -40 .38 |.. .435 .913 
Feb. 5 -203 -40 489 489 -913 
12.5. +208 40 489 489 -973 
19.520 +203 -40 -543 -516 -973 
26...-- . 203 -40 - 652 -543 973 
Mar. 5 23 40 652. - 652 -973 
— 0<: +223 +40 +652 |. - 662 973 
19. 264 223 40 652 652 -973 
26. 264 -223 40 6⁵⁴ 652 -973 
Apr. 2. 264 264 - 223 40 652 652 652 791 -973 
16. «243 -243 -223 -40 652 -652 652 1.034 -973 
23. +243 223 23 45 «G52 652 -652 1.04 -973 
30. -223 2 2 40 -652 .652 -8:2 1.004 -973 
May 7. 223 «223 22 40 652 652 652 1. 034 -973 
14. -223 23 2 “ -50 40 -652 652 652 1.04 - 973 
21. «243 «223 2 45 -50 -48 .652 .652 .652 1.034 -973 

ap ae 243 «223 -223 45 50 45 652 652 652 1.034 -973 

June 4..... ~ 243 ~ 223 -23 . -50 50 652 652 652 1.034 .973 
11 2⁴³⁴ 23 23 45 50 50 652 652 +652 EAI 
-23 -223 22 x -50 -50 -652 —6⁵² 6⁵²⸗ 973 
3 23 . 223 . 223 A 50 -50 - 652 - 652 652 973 
July 2. - 203 .2⁰³ -223 -45 50 -50 +652 652 65²2 973 
9. . 203 . 203 - 223 -50 -50 652 652 652 1.25 

16 +193 . 203 -223 40 -50 50 -652 -672 .652 1.25 

23 + 203 +203 «223 45 -50 -50 -652 ` -652 1.25 

. 203 . 203 «243 45 50 -50 652 652 > 1.25 

-203 . 203 2¹³ 45 . -50 652 652 652 25 1.25 

. 203 «203 2⁴ 45 -50 50 -652 652 . 1.25 1.25 

+203 . 203 243 45 . -50 652 652 . 1.25 1.25 

. 203 -N3 +243 6 è -50 - 652 652 652 1.2 1.25 

- 203 . 203 243 45 . -50 .852 .652 .652 1.25 1.25 

-24 . 264 -243 45 8 55 ki -68 a 1.25 1.25 

-24 -I4 -243 48 -50 55 z -50 -80 1.25 1.25 

304 30 ~ 284 è . +60 . ` 80 1.25 1.50 

. 365 .365 385 60 . 60 80 80 80 1.25 1. 50 

4⁰⁰ 4⁰⁰ 2⁵ $ 25 65 -80 è .80 1.25 1. 50 

40⁰ 400 «365 +70 7 -70 -90 +90 +90 1.25 1. 50 

«265 ~ 365 - 365 ` -70 +70 «90 -90 90 1.25 1. 50 

385 385 -406 . 75 75 +90 +90 90 1.25 1.50 

- 406 - 406 406 s 75 75 90 -90 90 1.25 1.50 

-406 -406 -408 «70 25 — 25 90 -90 90 1.25 1. 50 

. 385 .385 ~ 406 -70 .80 75 90 90 90 1.25 1.75 

38⁵ «365 385 -70 -80 75 -90 -90 -90 1.25 1.75 

.385 365 285 e „80 75 90 90 -90 1.25 1.75 

.385 .385 «385 > -80 -80 -90 -90 -90 1.25 1.75 

285 40⁰ -385 = < -80 -90 +90 .95 1.25 1.75 

+385 «406 = 406 -80 . -85 1.00 1.00 .95 1.25 1.75 

-385 +406 - 406 ` . .85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.7 

«406 406 - 406 . 80 85 .85 1.25 1.25 1.10 1.25 1.75 

406 - 406 . 406 . 80 80 8 1.25 1.25 1. 10 125 1.75 

. 406 ~ 406 - 406 . 8⁰ . 8⁰ 1. 00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.75 


LUMBER (HARD AND SOFT), TOBACCO, AND COTTON. 
[Published by Boston & Maine R. R. Co., foreign freight department.) 


Lumber (per 100 pounds). 


Cotton (per 100 pounds). 


Liver- 
pool. London. | Glasgow. 


27 25 $0.25 $0.30 
27 +35 +25 30 
27 35 +25 30 
27 35 2 30 
27 35 2 +30 
27 35 +25 -80 
27 «35 +25 30 
+27 35 -25 30 
-27 35 -25 +30 
27 35 +25 30 
27 35 2 -30 
27 35 25 -30 
27 30 
27 2 -30 
27 25 -30 


1 No report at han: 
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Ocean freight rates from Boston to British porte—Continued. 
LUMBER (HARD AND SOFT) TOBACCO, AND corrox continued. 


Lumber (per 100 pounds). 


Cotton (per 100 pounds). 


Tobacco (per 100 pounds). 


Date. 


SSSSSSSSSSSRARRARAARSSS 


8888888888888888 888888888888 8888888888888 


cece 
22 2 


2.00 


RRARRESRAAVISSO SSS 8888888888883 8888888888888 88888888885 Ree 


5 eee eee — 
33 ; aan aan 3 
7 JV. cnatusgnnecss : sannqnsaqnnnenseauesany ($80 4 
— — 22 — 2 — — hoe oe oe oe — — ed —— 2 ee ei ei d e ped ed eer fer) cleiei 
Fi : - o 
© : : : Z 
8 | SRILIIIRIRARSRASS 88: 8888888888888 888888 8888888888888 
3 enn — aie: ide d ddd ddd ddd dd ddd i eiel i ii ei i i oi aioi 
S : i 
| IBHERREESRSSSSSSSSS  SSRARRARSRALSS 'VSRRRARRKRAK LL BLBLAAS AA AARRALAVRABBSES 
15 neee 22833 233 mii i ei ii ed ed i d ed ee e i ped ei 
= : 
‘ 
ispereeerereeeeee SSS SScneaggssssssesess RRR i 
m 
RaRagRaaRAgaaaaaay 3433888 8222 iceeeeceeeeneeRRRSRRRRececeeease2esesagk RRR 


London. | Glasgow. 


——D883228282323888 888888888888 


"eee eee ee wee ee eee 


Liver- 
pool. 


No report at hand. 


1914. 
1916. 


E 
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Import freight rates. j 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO BOSTON. 


Vegetable oils. 
Wool. raw 


ä—Uͤ— 2 


1914 


; 


$9.13 $9.13 $9.13 
4.26 4.26 4.20 
$2.43- 4.26 $2. 43- 4.26 $2. 43- 4.26 
8. 21-21. 29 8.21-21. 29 8. 21-21. 29 
9.13 9.13 13. 38 

3.04 3.04 3.04 

9.13 9.13 9.13 
10.34 10.34 10.34 

4.26 4.26 4.28 

6. 08 6.08 6.08 
18.25 18.25 18.25 

9. 13-18. 25 9. 13-18. 25 9.13-18. 25 


$13.38 $13.38 813. 33 
5.47 5.47 6.03 

$3. 04- 4.26 $3.04- 4.26 $3.65- 6.08 
8. 21-21. 29 8. 21-21. 29 8. 21-21. 29 
13. 88 13, 38 

3.04 3.04 3.65 

9.13 9.13 9.13 

10.34 10.34 10.34 

5.47 5.47 5.47 

9.13 9.13 9.13 

18.25 18.25 18,25 

13. 38-21. 90 13. 38-21. 90 13. 13. 38-21. 90 


New Orleans: Increase in ocean freight rates from January 1, 1914, 


to January 1, 1916. A 
Report prepared by the New Orleans district office of the Bureau o 
t ER Foreign and Domestic Commerce.] 


New OrLeaxs, March 10, 1916. 


In compliance with the instructions given in your letter of Februa 
2, dictated by Commercial Agent Jones, there are Inclosed berewith 
ocean freight-rate schedules covering the traffic between New Orleans 
and European These schedu are as complete as it has been 
possible to ma them from the data available. New Orleans shi 

little outside of the first two classifications on the prepared schedule, 
and it has been Impossible to 8 wou be 3 — 1 
for comparative pu ses on stee ucts. machinery. mineral an 
petroleum 8 miscellaneous manufactured goods. A lar 
amount of oll ix credited te the expert figures of this port, but 
moves in full cargo lots chiefly from Baton Rouge. 

The figures supplied in the Incloxed statements are taken from the 
books of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, the files of the Lumber 
Trade Journal, files of the rate sheets issued by the Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., A. H. Clement & Co., & Heyn, and 2 Gerdes & 
Co., supplemented vy na taken from the actual manifests of the 
Leyland, Vogemann, Head, Pinillos, Gans, Norway-Mexico Gulf, Swedish- 
American-Mexico. Maclay-Prentice Co., and Pierce Cotoniera lines. 

I am giving on these sheets the rates as quoted in the various sources 
of information, with footnotes Indicating any variation in the unit of 
— . It would be misleading to the compiler of any report from 

is data for me to make any attempt at reducing these rates to a com- 
mon basis. The fluctuation In sterling exchange has forced a good many 
changes in the methods of quoting during the last xix months. For 
example, the cottonseed oll rate has ordinarily been — in shillings 

barrel. but since the Ist of October a number of lines have changed 
heir quotations to cents per hundred pounds to avoid the uncertainty 
of exchange fluctuations. To bring the shilling rates down to a dollar 
and cents basis due consideration must be given to the various exchange 
rates ranap at the time these quotations were made. In other cases 
the unit of quantity on which quotation is made has been changed. 
For instance, pine quotations are in some cases in shillings per standard 
and in others in dollars per thousand feet. This can readily be brought 
down to a common unit of quantity, but I believe such conversion should 


be done by the person making use of the figures rather than by the 
iler of these charts, as he will then know exactly what has been 


Yours, very truly, E. E. Jupp, 
Commercial Agent in Charge. 

Another communication from the commercial — in cha of the 
New Orleans district office of the Bureau of reign and beniti 
Commerce rasp! apr be of interest in connection with the shippin: 
situation at the Gulf This letter was in answer to a request 
from the bureau that the agent look into the 
a vesse) for the movement of mahogany from 
Orleans for a large plant in Cincinnati: 

New ORLEANS, March 8, 1916. 

I have your letter of March 1 egy ice by Commercial Agent Jones, 
inclosing copy of a letter from Freiberg Lumber Co. to the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, asking for advice as to the conditions in 
shipping between Central America and the Gulf ports. I can say. in 
general, that charters for Central American business bave been prac- 
tically unobtainable for the past several months, charter rates bein 
way above what this traffic can bear. Steamers are absolutely out o 
the question, as they have all gone into the European trade with the 
exception of the regular line vessels 3 general cargo down and 
bringing bananas and other fruit back. here have been a few smail 
sailing vessels on the market from time to time at high rates. The 
regular liners are not available for mahogany business, as ther will 
accept such cargo only in small quantities and at their regular shipping 
3 Most of the mahogany is loaded at small ports not regularly 

ched by these pa 

The abnormal prices asked for tonnage in the Central American 
trade are only a logical result of the European situation. With cotton 
rates at $2.90 per hundred peusas to Liverpool, $3.15 to Havre, $3 
to Barcelona, and $3.60 to Gothenberg, and pig tron bringing $25 a 
ton, it is only natural that shipowners have thrown their vessels into 
the European trade. Shippers to Europe are literally begging for space 
at these prices. There has been a great deal of speculating in tonnage, 
but the rates are traceable directly to the enormous outbound traffic, 
I just heard to-day of one speculator who paid 170 shillings per dead- 
weight ton for a vessel with a capacity of sixteen to er hundred 
tons. The market has dropped a little since then, so t the ship is 


ibilities of securing 
tral America to New 
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only worth about 140 shillings now. -This man stands to lose several 
thousand dollars on the venture in spite of the high rates prevalling. 

I am going further into this subject in the next day or so and will 
report if I find anything further of interest. I shall also do a little scout- 
ing around in shipping circles here and see If I can't pick up somethin; 
for the Freiberg Co. 1 think I know where there Is an 1, ton ait 
ing vessel which might be glad to make a contract for mahogany business. 


Very truly, yours, E. E. Jupp, 
Commercial Agent in Charge. 


S.—In talking over the shipping situation with Mr. De Witt to-day 
I mentioned that a mahogany company wanted a 2,000-ton steamer, 
He said if he could find any such craft he would like to buy three 
of them at a good, fat figure, and pay a fine commission to the wizard 
who produced them. He said, “I don't care about age, beauty, or flag, 
if 8 will float and can sail without danger of being shot to pieces.“ 
And, can load them with something more profitable than mahog- 
any. 


E. E. J. 


Ocean freight rates from New Orleans to European ports. 
COTION (COMPRESSED), PER 100 POUNDS. 


33 KBAR 


Gothenburg. 


2 . eee 9 


388 


Scandinavian ports: 
av z 
Gothenburg. 


papp pp eg 
8888 Se 88888 


3 135. 1.75 2.75 
156 1.75 2.75 
2.52 2.02 2.77 
2.50 2.00 2.75 
ba 1.60 2.50 
1.40 1.50 2.00 
1.35 1.75 2.25 
1.52} 1.75 2.80 


2 $1.10 S $2.43 $2.02 . 
28 1.17 1.40 £2.93 3.60 3. 60 $5.40 
30 S 3.02 3. 69 3. 69 5.63 
26 1.17 1,62 2.93 3.60 3.60 5.40 
70 1.70 6.33 8.52 5.40 8.55 
70 1.70 1.58 8.52 e e 5.63 
- 1.10 1.95 8 04 7.29 
48 -07 1.83 4.87 85 7.20 
46 1.40 1.46 4.87 73 12.60 
& 1. 64 2.19 5.84 40 6.53 


2 
2 
E 


$2.92 $2. 3 34 . 
2.92 2. 43 10. 34 . 
4.14 3.89 13. 39 90 
4.38 4.14 13. 87 39 
4.14 3. 80 13.39 90 
3. 89 3.89 14.60 60 
3. 80 3.89 14.60 60 
3.65 3.29 14.83 45 
3.41 3.04 14. 60 00 
3.77 3.16 12.17 60 
5.35 5.35 14. 60 2⁴ 


Havre, } rance 
Genoa, Italy 


L18 | $0.18 }.......... . 23 .55 $0.55 |......... . 
-20 .35 -60 -60 $1.01 
Af AE. .. e- -61 -61 1.06 
-20 -35 -60 -60 1.01 
B| 2 . 2. -61 -70 1.25 
2 -60 -61 -70 1.25 
-18 -63 -3$ -53 -70 1.11 
17 -62 87 22 -69 1.10 
10 -50 7 -55 +75 1.50 
2 50 -62 +82 1.35 
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Ocean freight rates from New Orleans to European porto Continued. 
TOBACCO, PER 100 POUNDS. 


Port of destination. 


1914 t 1915 


$0. 80 
1.20 
1.25 
1.20 
1.25 
1.25 
1.32 
1.30 
1.50 
1.40 


Sens peat 
8884 2885 
SERB naa 

Bees Bese 


— 
— 


$ 1 Plus 5 per cent primage. 


Seattle: Increase in ocean freight rates to the Far Past from January 
1, 1914, to January 1, 1916. 
[Report prepared by the Seattle district office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce.) 

The following statement regarding the ocean freight situation at 
Seattle on March 2, 1916, was prepared by Mr. W. B. Henderson, com- 
mercial agent in charge of the Seattle district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce : 

SEATTLE, Wast., March 2, 1916. 


Referring again to your communication of February 2, in which you 
requested a detailed report on ocean freight rates for specified commodi- 


ties and periods between Seattle and foreign ports, I have the honor to 
submit herewith the result of the investigation on the sheets that were 
furnished by the bureau. 

In connection with this report I am submitting herewith, I have to 
state my utter inability to cover all commodities, all periods, and all 
destinations. However, the report is as complete as it could possibly 
be, owing to the unsettled conditions in shop g facilities and the entire 
absence of published tarif schedules since the breaking out of the Euro- 
pean war. 

My investigation necessitated about 35 calls for interviews with 
managers of ocean . commercial organizations, and 
transportation companies. most every case on first presenting the 


8888 gil: 
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matter to a steamship line or the manager of a transportation bureau 1 


with the blunt announcement “there is no such thing now as 
t tarif.” They also said that old schedules had been 
evertheless, by persistence I secured copies of the 1914 
edules for most lines operating in and out of this port. As 
to rate quotations for the latter part of 1915 and for Janua 1916, 
there are none, or practically none. Most of the ships are wor ing for 
all 9 8 can get or what they think they can get. here are, bowever, 
exceptions to this state of affairs. These exceptions are in the case of 
the Osaka Shosen Kaisha and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the two regu- 
lar Japanese lines. The rates published by these companies in the tariff 
schedules for 1914 are more nearly in conformity with the charges 
they made for freight during the whole of 1915. 


was met 
an ocean frei 
destroyed. 
tariff sch 


or 1916 (January), 

rates were perceptibly higher, but in nowise to bè likened to the 

n increases asked and obtained by others —notably the chartered 
nes. 

This investigation brought out some anomalous conditions bordering 
onto a paradoxical oes Inasmuch as there are a ter number of 
lines in the trade, a large increase in the number of vessels entering 
and clearing from this port and Tacoma, while at the same time freight 
in these ports was never so congested and exporters so hard put to 
secure tonnage space. Yet at the same time, also, this section is manu- 
facturing and producing but a small proportion more than it was at 
this time two years ago. 

This condition, with its peculiar aspects, is accounted for by the ar- 
rangements that the transcontinental railroads have with the regular 
steamship companies plying to Orient ports. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and the Northern Pacific Railroads have an understanding, 
or a contract, as it were, with the two regular Japanese steamship 
companies for practically their entire space. he apportion this 72155 
so much to New York, so much to Chicago, to St. Louis, or Kansas City, 
as the case may be, and get the benefit ‘of the rail cha on the lon 
haul. This practically leaves the local exporter out of the deal. an 
RS a consequence he must stay out of the business or else fall back on 
the chartered lines and tramp vessels with their advance in ocean freight 
rates of from 100 to 1,000 per cent. 

This situation applies to a large extent to the native products of this 
section, such as Jumber, box shooks, wheat and flour, and canned salmon, 
Then, too, there appears to be a discrimination on the part of the Japa- 
nese lines on certain commodities, as, for instance, a representative of 
one of the largest manufacturers and exporters of flour told me that the 
Japanese lines had allotted so much space for flour from Puget Sound 
ports to China. The amount of space which he mention is abont 
two-fifths of the par for export by the mills of this section. This, 
he inferred, was to the advantage of Japan, which country is supplying 
the other three-fifths to China from her own mills. 

Another large e: rt firm here claims that it can not get space prom- 
ised at any rates for the next five months. He stated a mest 
where he bad for export a product which is now being booked by the 
steamship companies at the rate of $35 per ton. He tried for space 
some months ago and finally secured space from San Francisco on the 
condition, however, that the shipment be transported from Seattle over 
the lines of a certain railroad named. It so happens that in order te 

rt the goods over the particular line uamed that he must ship 
from Seattle to Denver and thence to San Francisco, thus making the 
freight rates prohibitive. He is now in the market for the same com- 
mo ity on the lines of the specified railroads at a point nearer San 
Francisco, while bis consignment is lying in the Seattle warehouse. 

No living man could make a complete analysis of the ocean freight 
rates here as they present themselves now, and only a very poor com- 
o_o can be had. So far as securing space ls concerned for ships 

ked to sail in the near future, It is out of the question. A few 
orders are being booked for four or five months ahead and it would 
sprees that unless the exporter received enormous profits on commodi- 
ties exported a year ago, when ocean freight rates were comparatively 
normal, it is hard to see where he can get any profit now (even if he 
secures space) at the abnormally high rates. et they are all in the 
market for tonnage space, and as a consequence new shipping agencies 
are daily springing up, old lines are adding extra vessels, and contracts 
are being let for bullding new ships. Besides the Frank Waterhouse Co. 


fie case. 


and the H. F. Ostrander Co., who are both chartering a large number 
of vessels, Griffiths & Sons, old-time shi s, have chartered several 
tramp vessels and imp “i them into the trade, and recently a local 
concern has received a contract to build immediately a million-dollar 


ship. 

J. am herewith Inclosing the sheets filled out as fully as the figures can 
be obtained. I have also supplemented it by a statement showing the 
Present rates that have been secured on tonnage from Seattle to Vladi- 
vostok, and I am also submitting a partial list of the parties interviewed 
in obtaining these rates 

Very truly, yours, 
W. B. HENDERSON, Commercial Agent. 

I interviewed the following concerns here re the ocean freight rates: 

Mr. B. J. Orvinsck, of W. Grace & Co., as to the import rates from 
Chilean points ( Valparaiso, ed in the report). He could only 
give me rates on co 


Mr. Fawkner, 8893 Co, who operate a steamship line 
n here and South America, as to import rates on nitrates from 


Val iso. 

Mr. W. A. Mears, of the transportation bureau of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, on rates JAAT No particular information, 

Mr. W. D. Benson, manager of the Pacific Coast-Oriental Tarif Bureau, 
who is also connected with Frank Waterhouse & Co., as to rates gener- 
ally. He 2 me with the greater portion of the rates for 1914 and 

of 1915, and furnished me with a number of schedules. 

Mr. F. M. Studley, manager of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, on rates Mies 
erally to the Orient. He supplied me with rates on several commodities 
to Hongkong and Shanghai. 

1 — fanion, of the Blue Funnel Line, supplied me with rates to 
ndon. ; 

Mr. D. W. Burchard, of the Hamburg-American Line. No information, 
His line is interned and out of business, and the documents were burned 


at a recent fire. 

Mr. T. Stuart, recently connected with Robinson & Morrison, furnished 
some information re; ing import rates to 9 

Mr. Pettibone, formerly of the Canadian Trading Co., now of the 
American Eig Oa) furnished me with rates on lumber to Hongkon 
and Shan . . Hoe of the Northwest Trading Co., furnish 
rates on flour, bar iron, sheet iron, wire. and some commodity rates to 
Shanghai and Hongkong. 
ae Parot of the firm of Parrott & Co., brokers, furnished general 

ormatlon. 

Mr. Erickson, of the American Express Co., gave me considerable 
information regarding rates, especlally on the old schedules of 1914. 

Mr. W. 8. Allen, assistant manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills, fur- 
ae me yaluable information regarding export rates to the Orlent 
on flour. 

Mr. Robert Hill, manager of the Merchants’ Exchan; gave me valu- 
able assistance regarding rates on flour and wheat to ndon. — 

Mr. H. F. Ostrander furnished valuable information as to rates on a 
number of commodities to Shanghai and Hongkong. 

The following get ay agencies and exporters were visited in Tacoma, 
in connection with the {nvestigation of ocean freight rates: 

Mr. MeKune, chairman transportation bureau, Tacoma Commercial 
Club and Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Giles Smith, acting secretary, Tacoma Commercial Club and Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hans Heidner, importer and er. 

Mr. J. B. Van Fossen, agent for Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

Mr. J. T. Steeb, customhouse broker, 

Others interviewed tn Seattle are as follows: 

A representative of M. Furuya & Co. 

Northwest 5 

Mr. Pettibone, of the American Trading Co. 

The nt of the Norwegian-American Line, for information re freight 
rates to Scandinavian Pee 

A representative of W. R. Grace & Co., who are agents for the 
Johnson Line, rates to Copenhagen, 

The vice consul for Norway. 

A representative of Fawkner-Currie Co., shipping agents. 


~ Ocean freight rates from Seattle to the Fer Bast and London, 


Commodity and port. 


Manila 

Wheat, per ton of 2,000 pounds: 
Hongk 
Manila 


ang. 


Steel produets (bar iron, sheet iron, wire), per ton of 2,000 


pounds: 
$ H 


$0. 40 $0. 40 $1. 00 
40 -75 1.00 
8.00 8.00 110.00 
5.00 8.00 &00 
13.04 17.39 21. 73 
10, 87 11. 41 29. 33 
5. 00-6. 00 6. 00-8. 00 9.00 
5.00 8. 00 8.00 
8.00 8.00 8.00 
8.00 30.00 f.4...-...-.. 
8.00 8.00 8.09 
8.00 8.00 18.00 
6.00 10. 00 10.00 
10. 00 10. 00 10. 00 
2 ETOT 23 2 ccfeenence 22 22 
10.00 10. 00 10.00 
12.00 15.00 17. 00 
12. 00 15. 00 17.00 
14.60 21.90 | B. 72-24. 33 
21. 90 0. 42 54.78 
5.00 16, 00 30.00 
8.00 8.00 10.00 
5.00 16.00 30. 00 
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Commodity and port. 


pas eduvatsceetgumesedsesiseshuan ............}$8. 80-11. 00 00 if 
0 . vane 3 .. 7.00 00 
machinery, on of 2,000 pounds: 
Hon cad eae . sapbovavatworeye 6.60 60 
AN poy yo ERTE 8 7. 00 00 
5 on of 2, unds: 
Hongkong 85 5.00 00 
Man 5.00 00 
6.52 52 
8 > 7.00 00 
FFF 8 e 10.00 . 00 
and shoes, per ton of 2,000 pounds: 
F yas oyos e ese 12,00 00 
MMU G TTT ——— 12.00 00 
Leather, per ton of 2,000 pounds: 
EC W AAA ³ AA e 15.00 00 
CCC eee 15.00 00 
Sewing machines, per ton of 2,000 pounds: 
ng. 5 7.80 80 
8.00 00 
6.00 00 
6.00 00 
9.78 . 78 
OCEAN FREIGHT RATES FROM SEATTLE ON IMP 
. 50 


SAN FRANCISCO—OCEAN FREIGHT RATES, 


The committee was unable to get full 2. of ocean freight rates 
from San Francisco for reasons stated by the commercial agent of the 
Department of Commerce in that city in the following communication : 
Marca 11, 1916. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND Domestic COMMERCE : 


Shanghai, furnished by the Toyo Kisen Kaisha; to 8 Australia, 
Zealand 7 to 


on to written requests. 
from the bureau, 
brought forth renewed promises of data within a day or so from some 


impossible to get out the tnformation, pds gor a excuse being that it 


whom I had particularly depended failed to ride the desired informa- 
a 
el 


that rates in that direction had not advanced to the extent that they 
had in other trade routes—that, for example, the old rate of $12 on gen- 
eral merchandise had risen to but $14 per ton. 

The Toyo Kisen Kaisha is unable to raise its rates on boats subsidized 
E the Japanese Government, though seeking authority to do so; on 
its chartered boats, however, the rates are considerably higher and are 
quoted only from boat to boat. This applies to the Java-Pacific Line 
and casual sallin rates running anywhere from $30 to $60 per ton. 

The closing of the Panama Canal is to some extent responsible for 
the present igh rates, as prior to its closing there were more shi 
available for the oriental trade; the early opening of the canal 1 
undoubtedly supply more carriers and place rates on a more stable 
basis, though they will probably remain high for some time to come. 
Mr. Otto Jelstrup, general agent of the East Asiatic Co. (Ltd.), ad- 
vises that with the reopening of the canal a fleet of Danish motor ships 
will touch at San Francisco every three weeks westbound. 

Mr. Back, of the Union Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand (Ltd.), in 

king of the difficulty of supplying data for this report, stated that 
they had offered $115,000 per month for the charter of one steamer 
and it had been refused, $140,000 being asked. Even at the lower rate 
it would be necessary for them to get $35 to $40 per ton for freight in 
order to make any profit. 

If the data on charters and rates promised “as soon as we can get 
at it” and “in a day or so“ is received shortly it will be forwarded, 
though it may be too late for any particular use of the bureau. 

The various concerns from whom information is sought will, how- 
eyer, be visited again with hope of results. 

E. G. Banntrr, Commercial Agent. 


TRANSFER OF MERCHANT VESSELS FROM UNITED STATES TO FOREIGN 
REGI 


Y, 


The bill provides that vessels purchased, chartered, or leased from 
the board may not, without the approval of the bo: be transferred 
to foreign try or flag or sold. As these vessels will be purchased 
or constru with funds furnished by the Government, with the view 
of increasing the facilities for the extension of our foreign commerce 
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Occean freight rates from Seattle to the Far East and London—Continuod. 


8. 80-11. 00 (88. $0-11.00 88. 80-11. 00 58. 80-11. 00 |$8. 80-11. 00 00-35. 00 
7.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 
6.60 6. 60 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.60 
7.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 
5.00 5.00 5.00 8.00 10.00 10.00 
5,00 5.00 5.00 8.00 10,00 20.00 
6.52 6.52 6.52 6.52 6.52 N. 17 
7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 LI Te 
10,00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10,00 10.00 
12.00 12.00 13.72 13.72 13.72 15.00 
12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 10.00 
15.00 15.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 10.00 10,00 
7.80 7.80 7.80 7.80 7.80 20.00 
8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 10. 00 10.00 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 8.00 12.00 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 8.00 12,00 
9.78 9.78 10. 87 10. 87 21.73 21.73 


and to pouas naval auxiliaries in time of war, they should be under 
board, as far as 8 necessary to carry out that 


can flag 
they please in time of peace. The bill does provide, air ag chet 


without the approval of the board. 

In the 11 months prior to January 22, 1916, the 1 maritime 
nations, possessing over three-fourths of the world's merchant ship- 
ping under foreign flags, have passed laws or issued decrees forbidding 

elr citizens or subjects to sell and transfer to the flag of anothor 
nation any merchant me under their respective flags except by a 
Special permit from the Government. Great Britain enacted such a 
law on February 12, Austria-Hungary issued such a decree on Au- 

st 27, Denmark on October 8, Germany. cnacted such a law on 
ictober 21, France on November 11, Norway issued a decree on De- 
cember 6, Brazil on December 9, and Spain promulgated a law on 
22 9, 1916. The merchant shipping of these countries aggre- 
gates! 3,960,000 gross tons, out of a total of 43,870,000 gross tons of 
all fore nations. Other nations may promulgate similar laws or 
decrees for the duration of the war, and notice of such laws or decrees 
oy not be received in this country until after they have taken effect. 
he imperative need of the creation of a board vested with powers 
to regulate common carriers by water is given expression in the 
following letters from the Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico: 


{Camara de Comercio de Puerto Rico, fundada en 1875 y reformada en 
abril de 1899; San Juan, P. K.; presidente, Don Benito Zaiduondo; 
vice presidentes, Don Eudosio de la Cuetara, Mr, John M, Turner; 


secretario-tesorero, Don Arturo Carreras,] 
DECEMBER 8, 1015, 
Hon. WILLTIAu G. MCADOO 


7 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We confirm the letter which we had the honor of addressing 
you on November 19 last, and now take the liberty of inclosing copy 
of a communication we wrote on the 3d idem to Gen. Frank Melntyre, 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C, 

We are desirous that you become thoroughly cognizant of the serious 
injury which the steamship cl as pi ing ou of here is causing 
our commerce and the export trade of the Un! States proper, the last 
exemplification being an 3 increase of 150 per cent on Porto 
Rico sugar destined to the United States. 

In addition to this the steamship companies, and more particularly 
the New York & Porto Rico er O., have announced publicly 
that beginning with January 8, 1916, they purpose rpg, era in 
other freights between the United States and Porto Rico, hey do not 
specify the tendency of such changes, but we have received information 
from private but reliable sources that the same will consist of an 
increase of 25 to 30 per cent over the siroa high rates N 

The most adverse feature from the vipo nt of our trade interests 
is the fact that having developed a plan—the outgrowth of one year's 
study and labor—to start our own steamship line at this time, the 
combine has threatened to seg a relentless and ruinous rate war if 
we venture to carry our plan into execution. 

This is why we feel emboldened to crave the protection of the United 
States Government, so that our Interests may not be left open to the 
attacks of the steamship monopoly, which, actuated by inordinate greed, 
seeks to sweep aside all mage te to establish reasonable freights, and 
why we respectfully petition at a recommendation be made to the 
Congress to enact legislation ane the freight rates between Porto 
5 — ane the United States under the supervision of the national 

xecutive, 

Such an act of Congress would bo the greatest boon that could be 
conferred upon the trade element and people of Porto Rico, and the 
chamber of commerce therefore prays that you will interpose your 
valuable influence to such end. 
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We ask you, Mr. McAdoo, kindly to pardon our insistence, but you 
will admit that in order to procure justice it must be sought through 
the proper channel. 
ee accept our thanks in advance for all that you may do in our 


1. 

Respectfully, 
[SEAL.] CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PorTO RICO, 
By B. ZALDUONDO, President. 


j DECEMBER 3. 1915. 
Gen, Frank McIntyre, Washington, D. C. 

My Deak GexeraL: Having beard of your return from the Philip- 
pines. I gladly avall myself of the present opportunity to convey to you 
the most respectful and cordial greetings of the above chamber of 
commerce. 

On different occasions we have written Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field asking him to bear in mind the urgent necessity of recommending 
to the present Congress the passage of a legislative measure providin 
for Government regulation of ocean freight rates between this islan 
and tbe United States. A promise to the desired effect was made by 
Secretary Kedfield to the committee of the undersigned chamber of 
commerce, which had the honor of calling on him during February 
last, and we have no doubt that be will comply therewith, 

„ Tou will remember the complaints which we filed with the said func- 
tionary in Washington at that time. Subsequently we have forwarded 

considerabie corroborative evidence anent the inexplicable rise in ocean 

freights between here and there for want of regulative legislation. 

e ate now constrained to submit a new datum, which will un- 
doubtedly sway the national administration in our favor and induce 
the Secretary or Commerce to include in the Government legislative 
progran a measure goveroing traffic changes as prayed for. 

e have reference to the following: 

The agencies of the steamship companies which are N a carry- 
ing service between Porto Rico and the United States have received tn- 
structions from their respective head offices in New York to 2 
30 cents for avery 100 pounds of sugar shipped from this island to the 
United States. The freight char, up to this time is 12 cents, and 
in corroboration of our statement we are prepared to furnish the United 


States Government signed contracts entered into by and in the pore: 
S 12 cents 


sion of several shippers of sugar, based on a consideration of 
for every 100 pounds. 

The island of Porto Rico will produce during the present crop at 
least 3.000,000 sacks of sugar containing 250 unds each. Of this 
ouput about 2,000,000 sacks will go to the United States. With the 
freight at 30 cents per 100 pounds, the carriage of each sack will cost 
75 cents as against 30 cents id at present. So that, reckoning the 
increase of 45 cents a sack on 2,000, sacks, we find our trade balance 
will be reduced by $900,000, which will go to swell the coffers of the 
monopolizing steimship companies plying out of here, to the grave 
detriment of this unfortunate island, 

This chamber of commerce submits that it is neither equitable nor 
lawful that ocean carriers should be allowed to raise the freight of a 
ample prodnet like pugar 150 per cent at 24 hours’ notice, and such 
high procefure on their part is made possible only by the lack of ade- 
quate and nevessary legislation for the regulation of freights. 

The commerce of the United States is safeguarded by the interstate- 
commerce act, which provides for and creates a commission to enforce 
the regulation of interstate freights. But Porto Rico, which is in- 
cluded under the coastwise regulations, does not enjoy the benefits of 
‘this or any other analogous act, and, on the other hand, is deprived 
of the advantages accruing to freight carried in foreign bottoms. It. is 
thus left naked to the machinations of the steamship combine which 
controls our traffic and divested of means to neutralize the disastrous 
effects resulting therefrom. 

In view of the foregoing, this chamber of commerce respectfully and 
earnestly petitions Gen. McIntyre and the Secretary of Commerce, as 
well as the other officials of the national administration, to recommend 
to the present Congress the passage of appropriate legislation au- 
thorizing Government regulation of freight rates and of other condi- 
poe ecting transportation trade between this island and the United 

For the past 12 months we have been urgently petitioning your 
bureau and the Secretary of Commerce to recommend the adoption of 
such legislation, and we refuse to believe that compliance with our just 
request will be longer deferred. 

ou are at liberty to refer this letter to Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field or to any otber Government official, and we respectfully invite and 
confidently hope for your valuable cooperation in support of the 3 
tition of this chamber of commerce in furtherance of the general In- 
terests ef the island of Porto Rico, 

Respectfully, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PORTO RICO, 
By B. ZALDUONDO, 
` NAVAL RESERVE FORCE. è 


The committee regard the provision for a naval reserve force of very 
great importance from the standpoint of national defense. 

The officers and crews of vessels listed by the Secretary of the Navy 
as vessels of the United States naval auxiliary reserve, who volunteer 
for that purpose, may be eprolled as such naval reserve force under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

is provision is Intended to articulate with a provision In a Dill 
which we understand is now being considered by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. providing for a United States naval auxillary reserve. 

In the event of ro public emergency not only the vessels provided 
for in the bill may taken over as naval auxiliaries, but provision 
will be made for crews for such vessels. - 


THE NEED OF A MERCHANT MARINE IN OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


It is not claimed for this bill that it provides for an adequate mer- 
chant marine in the 3 trade. That need will not be adequately 
supplied until we have not less than seven to ten million tons of shi 

ing under the American flag engaged in the overseas trade, It wilt 
ke years of intelligently cted effort to provide such a fleet of 
merchant ships. 

f we would provide foreign markets for the surplus of our factories, 
mines, and farms and would compere on equal terms with foreign 
nations for such markets we must provide our own transportation 
facilities. The warehouse and railroad terminals on our seaboards 
are congested with commodities for export. Ocean it oh rates have 
increased in many cases to a prohibitive degree, and in other cases 
vessels are not available at even the cnormous rates shippers are 
willing to pay te move their commodities. 


l WAR LOSSES. OF SHIPPING, 
The foll tabulation is compiled from the report of Commercial 
Attaché A. H. Baldwin at London from a statement of Mr. Archibald 
Hurd on the world shipping losses, published in daily Commerce Re- 


poe of March 20, and covers losses down to January 22, 1916; and 
rom the reot of the French Society of Shipbuilders (Société des 
Armateurs des France), covering the merchant vessels of belligerent 
nations beld in ports of the world to avoid capture. The heavy ton- 
nage destroyed by submarines. of course, is due to the number of very 
large passenger ships thus destroyed. The submarine attacks have 
been very destructive within the past few weeks and the total tonnage 
destroyed accordingly would probably now equal fully 2.250.000 gross 
tons. Following is a summary of actual losses up to January 22: 


Destroyed or seriously damaged. 


A Gross tons. 

By submarine torpedoes, 43 122222222222 1, 212, 785 
By other war causes, $47_~--.._-_-_-_-__-_____-_...... 50158. 663 
GRA TOTES. BOD peo ie cheer ceive ers E EE ene 2,128, 448 


Following are condensed statements of the effects of the war upon 
ae shipping of the two belligerent groups and the neutral group of 
nations: 


MERCHANT SHIPS OF THE ALLIES. 


On June 30, 1914 (Lloyd's Register), the merchant shi of the 
allies comprised the following : = 3 pias 


28, 147, 111 


Merchant ships of the allies in German, Austrian, and Turkish ports 
number 143. of 225.802 gross tons s 

The Germans and Austrians have sunk or seriously damaged by sub- 
marine attacks 330 merchant ships of the allies, of 1 869 groes tons. 
German cruisers, mines, and explosions have sunk or seriously 9 
179 merchant 8 72 of the allies, of 495,922 gross tons; total casualties, 


509 ships, of 1, 791 gross tons. 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN MERCHANT SHIPS. 


On June 30, 1914 (Lioyd's Register), the merchant shipping of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary comprised the following: 


On account of the war German and Austrian ships are now in port 
to avoid capture, and except to a small extent on the Baltic are not 
engaged in trade as German ships, ‘Tteir location is 


A coasiderable naz ber of those in allied ports are in trade under 
demned 


tags, as prizes or being requisi- 
tioned by the allied powers. 

The allies bave sunk very few German and Austrian merchant ships 
— of 124,018 gross tous, not including a few converted commerce 

troyers, cruisers, e. g., Cape Trafalgar and Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse). 

The remainder, aggregating about 2,000,000 gross tons, are in Ger- 
man or Austrian harbors (no account, of course, is taken of Turkish or 
Bulgarian merchant ships). 

Of the German and Austrian saipa gag in neutral ports to avoid 
risk of capture, 95 such ships, of 628.837 gross tons, are in American 
ports, and 44, of 217,061 gross tons, in Brazil. 


NEUIRAL MERCHANT SHIPS. 


On June 80 the merchant shipping of neutral nations numbered 
11.400, of 14,427,426 gross tons. Of this number, 101, of 146,916 
gross tons, have been sunk or 5 damaged D7 submarines, 
and 114, of 295,723 gross tons, sunk or se: “igre f dama. by other war 
causes. The allied navies have captured 52, o 98.834 gross tons, and 
the Germany Navy has captured 469, of a tonnage not stated, mainly 
smal] vessels in the Baltic and along the German coast. Many neu- 
tral vessels captured by both belligerents have been released and some 
condemned as prizes. but the figures are not at hand. 


UNITED STATES VESSELS REGISTERED FOR FOREIGN TRADE AND BUILDING 
FOR SUCH TRADS. 


The number of vesseis registered for foreign trade January 1, 1916, 
was 2,913. of 2,000,778 gross tons. 
í to American registry under act of 


The number of vessels admitted 
August 18, 1914, up to May 8, 1916,-was 180 vessels, of 617,183 gross 
tons. 

The number of vessels of all kinds now 5 built in American ong 3 
yards, May 1, 1916, is 863 vessels of about 1,125,000 gross tons. It is 
not knuwn how many of these vessels will be registered for the foreign 
trade, but probably more than 50 per cent, 
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The Washington Post of May 2, in a very able editorial, entitled 
rade SATIDE fOr lack of an American merchant ma- 
forceful language, from which we quote 

the 9 ce 

“The falling off in value of exports from the United States, as evi- 
denced during the past three weeks, is directly chargeable to lack of 
available ocean tonnage to transport the freights offered. 

“The prolongation of the -ongestion of freights at our railway ter- 
minals is likewise largely owing to the same shortage of vessels. 

“The farmers lose in prices of their products through this embargo 
3 shipments of the grain and other commodities derived from the 

8. 


“The planters lose by reason of the limitations upon shipments of 
cotton. sugar, and rice. 

“The miners and the mine owners would be doing far better if the 
vessels could be provided to transport the coal, the fron, the steel, the 
Sinken. the zinc, the lead, and other metals and minerals of the United 

es, 


“The merchants, the bankers, and the manufacturers would all be 
benefited by the placing of additional vessels upon the trade routes 
over which the foreign trade of the United States is transported. 

“The masses of the poopie the Industrial workers of the skilled and 
unskilled labor of this epublic, would all be benefited by expansion in 
volume and value of our exports, and that expansion would be enormous 
if the country had its merchant marine and the administration firmly 
demanded and strenuously maintained the freedom of the seas for our 
commerce. 

“The foreign commerce of the United States is contracted, limited, 
narrowed, compressed, and the administration fails to clear the seas to 
our flag and our trade and the Congress fails to provide the country 
with the merchant marine that the Republic absolutely needs, and every 
Member of the Senate and every Member of the House is fully aware of 
the Injury being Gone by the want of vessels. 

“Tt is not a partisan question, and yet the country is 23 to 
— 25 by reason of the inaction of certain elements in both of the leading 
parties. 

“ Private capital has not provided that marine; it will never provide 
such a marine as the huge de of this Nation requires with its own 
cash. Private capita! should be fairly treated, reasonably treated, en- 
couraged by concessions to engage in this establishment of a merchant 
marin pala for engaging in, if necessary; but when it receives the 
cash of the people of the United States for that purpose It should agree 
to the regulation of routes and rates by the United States Government, 
through which the people will pay these vessel owners and vessel con- 
trollers the cash for serving the le. The central idea, the vital 
point, that this mar'no ts to be established for the benefit of the great 
comm „ Industrial, and producing interests, for the benefit of the 


great majority of the le of the United States, should not for one 
moment be overlooked by the legislators of the Nation. 
“The shipping interests are but the means through which these bene- 


fits must be made to accrue to the people. They are to be benefited, too, 
and should be guaranteed from loss while under governmental control 
of routes and rates. but they should be ed as public utilities to 
serve the yore of the United States, and when plents of govern- 
reer arn ey should be under governmental control of rates and 
routes.” 

Recently Admiral Baron Charles Beresford is quoted in the press as 
calling the attention of the House of Lords to the depletion in the 
tonnage of British ships needed for trade purposes, asserting that 
unless it were remedied it would 8 the supply of food, and 
asking the Government to consult the r leaders with a view of 
obtaining more labor for shipbuilding. 

In reply Earl Curzon said, “The Government is now administering 
the whole British mercantile marine amount! to half of the gross 
tonnage of the world Forty-three per cent of t British tonnage [be 
added] bas been requisitioned for naval and military. purposes, 14 per 
çent is occupied in carrying foodstuffs and raw material in behalf of 
the Government and its allfes, and the remaining 43 per cent is being 
operated by British shipowners under State regulations.” 

In this connection it may be interesting to call attention to an ex- 
cerpt from the London Economist of November 13, 1915: 

“In future the Government may requisition for the carriage of grain 
and other merchandise any ship registered in the United Kingdom, and 
after December 1 no British ship of over 500 tons may carry cargo 
from one foreign port to another without first obtaining a license from 
a committee in London. All British shipping is liable to be requisi- 
tioned for commercial purposes. All trade in British bottoms between 
foreign ports is to be under direct Government control.” 

The provisions of the bill creating a Federal shipping board with 

wer to Investigate and report to Congress regarding our navigation 

ws and their effect on the development of our merchant maribe, and 
to have full jurisdiction under the law in all matters pertaining to over- 
seas transportation, including the provisions abolishing deferred re- 
bates, and providing for supervision of rates by such board, with the 
requirements for filing with the board schedules of rates and all agree- 
ments among over-Acas commerce, have the approval of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

While this distinguished body of business men favor some form of 
subsidy or subvention to American shipping in the overseas trade, and 
particularly subventions to mall tines, such legislation is not pressed 
at this time for the good and sufficient reason that ocean rates are now 
almost prohibitive and all vessels at all suitable to our overseas trade 
are earning enormous dividends on their Investments. 

+ Representatives of the National Grange and Farmers Unions a 

peared before the committee and approved this legislation. The Fed- 
eration of Labor and seamen's union have by resolutions in national 
convention approved this legislation. 2 

We believe this biil should lly be enacted into law, as it will 
create a shipping board cha: with the duty of supervising and fos- 
tering our merchant marine. It wilt provide from 500,000 to 700,000 
tens of merchant vessels to serve in the development of our foreign 
trade; in the event of war, a naval auxiliary manned by a naval auxil- 
iary force. It provides for the reasonable regulation of common car- 
riers by water in foreign and interstate commerce. It has been framed 
with the view of encouraging, not to discourage, private enterprise in 
construction and operation of vessels under the American flag. While 
shipyards are now busy in new construction, we have good reason to 
belleve their facilities will be increased and a new record set in speed 
and skill in shipbuilding in American shipyards. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, 
yeas and nays on the amendments to section 9, 
Under the agreement the vote is to be 
taken on the amendments to section 9 and the previous question 
is considered as ordered. The gentleman from Massachusetts 


The SPEAKER. 


demands the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—y 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 


eas 154, nays 82, 


answered “ present“ 6, not voting 190, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Aiken 
Alexander 
Allen 

Almon 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Barkiey 
Black 
Booher 
Borland 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, Ill, 


Buchanan, Tex. 


burnett 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Caldwell 


Dewalt 
Dickinson 


Bacharach 
Barchfeld 


Fordney 


Estopinal 
Hawley 


Browne 
Browning 
Burgess 
Burke 


Carew 
Carter, Okla. 
‘ar 


Chiper feld 


Dallinger 
Danforth 


YHRAS—154. 
Dies Jones 
Dixon Keating 
Doolittle Key, Ohio 
remus Kincheloe 
Doughton Kitchin 
Dupré Lesher 
Eagan Lewis 
Eagle Lieb 
Edwards Liebel 
4 e 
rley ttlepage 
Fields Lloyd 
Fitzgerald Lobeck 
Gallagher London 
Gallivan McAndrews 
Gandy McClintte 
Gard cLemore 
Garrett Mays 
Glass Montague 
win, N, C. oon 
win, Ark, oss 
Gordon 575 
Gray, Ind. Oldtfela 
Hamlin Oliver 
Hard O'Shaunossy 
Harrison vermyer 
Hastings Padgett 
Havden Page, N. C. 
Helin Patten 
Hi liard Phelan 
Holland Price 
Quin 
Houston Rainey 
Huddeston ker 
Hulbert Randall 
Hull, Tenn. Rauch 
3 Miss. Ra 5 urn 
y 
ohuson, Ky. Riordan 
NAYS—S2, 
Garland Lehlbach 
Glynn Lenroot 
Green, Iowa McArthur 
reene, Mass, McKinley 
Greene, Vt, Mann 
rest Matthews 
Hadle Miller, Del, 
Haskell Mondell 
Haugen ooney 
Heigesen Moore, Pa. 
Hie! Moores, Ind. 
Hill Morgan, Okla, 
Hopwe od Oakey 
Hull, lowa l'arker, N. J. 


Johnson, S. Dak, 
Kaho 


Porter 
Kelster Powers 
Kennedy, lowa Ramseyer 
ae Reavis 
Kinkaid Ricketts 
Kreider Rodenberg 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6. 
Morrison Sloan 
Slayden 
NOT VOTING—190. 
Darrow Gray, N. J, 
Davis, Minn, Gregg 
Decker Griffin 
Dempsey Guernsey 
Dill Hamill 
Doolin, Hamilton, Mich. 
Drisco Hamilton, N. Y, 
Drukker Hart 
Dunn Hay 
cre Hayes 
Elisworth Heaton 
Elston Helm 
Emerson Helvering 
sch enr 
Fairchild Heusley 
Farr Hernandez 
Ferris Hinds 
Fess Hollingsworth 
Finle: Howard 
Flooc Howell 
Flynn Hughes 
Foss Humphrey, Wash. 
Foster Husted 
Frear Hutchinson 
Freeman Jacoway 
Fuller James 
Gardner Johnson, Wash. 
Garner Kearns 
Gillett Kelley 
Good Kennedy, R. I. 
Gould Kent K 
Graham Kettner 
Gray, Ala. Kiess, Pa. 


Platt 


Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell, Mo, 
Scully 
Sears 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 


ns 
Watson Va, 
Wiliams, W. B 
ams, W. E. 
Wilson, La. 


Young, Tex. 


Rowe 
Rowland 
Sanford 
Siegel 
Sinnott 
Smith, Idaho 


eeler 
Williams, Ohio 
Woods, lowa 


Steenerson 


Konop 


Lafean 

La Follette 

Langley 
zaro 


McFadden 
McGillicuddy 
McKellar 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Magee 
Mapes 

pes 
Martin 
Meeker 
Miller, Minn. 
Miller, Pa 
Morean La. 
Morin 
Mott 
Mudd 


Murray 
Nelson 
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Nicholls, 8. C, Roberts, Ney. Snyder 
Nichols, Mich, Rogers Stedman 
Nolan Russell, Ohio Stephens, Miss. 
North Sabath Stephens, Nebr, 
Norton Saunders Stiness 
Oglesby Schall Stout 
Olney Scott, Mich, Bulloway 
Paige, Mass. cott, Pa, Sumners 
Park Sells Sweet 
— N. Y. Shackleford Swift 

eters Shouse Talbott 
Pou Sans Taylor, Colo. 
Pratt Smith, Mich, emple 
Ragsdale Smith, Minn. Thomas 
Roberts, Mass. Snell Tilson 


Tinkham 
Tribble 
Walker 
Walsh 
Ward 
Wason 
Whaley 
Williams, T. S. 
Wilson, Fla, 
Wilson, III 
Winslow 


Wood, Ind. 
Young, N. Dak. 


So the amendments to section 9 were concurred in. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Mr. McKetpvar (for) with Mr. TINKHAM (against). 

Mr. Lee (for) with Mr. Rorerrs of Massachusetts (against). 

Mr. Ferris (for) with Mr. Dunn (against). 

Mr. BELL (for) with Mr. Mares (against). 

Mr. Morcan of Louisiana (for) with Mr. HUTCHINSON 
(against). 


CLARK of Florida with Mr, FULLER. 


. SLAYDEN with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

. ANTHONY with Mr. SHOUSE. 

„ McGiiiicuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

. CALLAWAY with Mr. PETERS. 

. McDermorr with Mr. CHARLES. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 

. Greca with Mr. STEENERSON. 

. THomaAs S. WU HAns with Mr. WALKER. 
. Crisp with Mr. HINDS, 

„ FINLEY with Mr. NORTH. 

. Foster with Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

. BURKE with Mr. Wason. 

. CANTRILL with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. Lever with Mr. Haw ey. 

. THomas with Mr. MAGEE. 

. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. SNYDER. 

. Hamitt with Mr. Warp. 

. Hart with Mr. WILsoN of Illinois. 

. Racspare with Mr. SwIFT. 

. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. NOLAN. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
„ OGLEsSBY with Mr. MADDEN. 

. SagaTH with Mr. Paice of Massachusetts. 
„ Heim with Mr. LONGWOBTH. 

. BEARES with Mr. HOWELL. 

. Burcess with Mr. McCracken, 

. Howarp with Mr. Loup. 

. Doortine with Mr. GILLETT. 

r. Pank with Mr. Hamivton of New York. 

. Barnuart with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. Mauer with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 

. Pou with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

. Murray with Mr. Mupp. 

. SUMNERS with Mr. SLEMP, 

. BARNHART with Mr. Cary. 

„ HeNsiEY with Mr. DEMPSEY, 

. TeIiBBLE with Mr. AUSTIN, 

. Stout with Mr. COPLEY. 

. Carew with Mr. DALLINGER. 

. CHuncH with Mr. DANForTH. 

. Konor with Mr. HUSTED, 

. Henry with Mr. HAYES. 

. KETTNER with Mr. MCCULLOCH, 

„ DriscoLL with Mr. BUTLER. 

„ Gntrrix with Mr. Fess. 

. FLoop with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

. Lorr with Mr. KELLEY. 

„ Gray of Alabama with Mr. Hamirton of Michigan. 
. SAUNDERS with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
. NicHotis of South Carolina with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
„ Witson of Florida with Mr. SNELL. 

. ADAIR with Mr. COSTELLO. 

. Decker with Mr. Crago. 

. Frynn with Mr. DRUKKER. 

. DL with Mr. Coorer of West Virginia. 
. WHarey with Mr. SWEET. 

. OLNEY with Mr. WINSLOW. 


the vote: 
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. Garner (for) with Mr. Davis of Minnesota (against), 
r. Jacoway (for) with Mr. Roperts of Nevada (against). 
. Hucues (for) with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania (against), 
. STEPHENS of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Rocers (against). 


Mr. Byres of South Carolina (for) with Mr. Morr (against). 

Mr. Morrison (for) with Mr. Humpurey of Washington 
(against). 

Mr. Canter of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Gourp (against). 

Mr. Tarsorr (for) with Mr. Brownine (against). 

Mr. Lazaro (for) with Mr. Caprstickx (against). 

Mr. ESTOPINAL (for) with Mr. Granam (against). 

Mr. Brackuon (for) with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island 
(against). 

Mr. Hetvertne (for) with Mr. Stiness (against). 

Mr. ESTOPINAL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Grawam. I understand that 
he did not vote. I therefore withdraw my vote of “yea” and 
answer “present.” 

The name of Mr. Estrorrnat was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Under the agreement there is an hour 
of debate on amendment No. 48. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have 
amendment No. 48 reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report amendment No. 48. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 36. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse a 
clearance to any vessel or other vehicle laden with merchandise destined 
for a foreign or domestic port whenever he shall have satisfactory 
reason to believe that the master, owner, or other officer of such vessel 
or other vehicle refuses or declines to accept or receive freight or cargo 
in good condition tendered for such pork of destination or for some 
intermediate port of call, together with the proper freight or transpor- 
tation cha therefor, py any citizen of tbe United States, unless the 
same is fully laden and 8 no space accommodations for the freight 
or cargo so tendered, due regard being bad for the proper loading of 
such vessel or vehicle, or unless such freight or cargo consists of mer- 
chandise for which such vessel or vehicle is not adaptable. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Certainly. 

Mr, CANNON. Are there any amendments pending to this 
Senate amendment? A 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I understand there will be an amend- 
ment, and possibly two amendments, offered. There are none 
pending at the present time. : 

15 CANNON. Amendments are to be offered, to be voted 
upon 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; they will be offered later and voted 
upon. Mr. Speaker, as I understood the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner], he stated that the Senate amendment now under 
consideration would not apply to foreign ships as well as to 
American ships. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman 
that I think I was mistaken in regard to my interpretation of 
the meaning of that amendment. I think it is proper that I 
should say that. I intended to say it, in view of the criticism 
that I made of the amendment. 7 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I am of opinion that the 
amendment applies to foreign ships as well as to American 
ships. The purpose of this amendment is to prevent the black- 
listing of American firms engaged in foreign trade, and I am 
in entire sympathy with it. On the 16th of June, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I incorporated therein the 
British trading-with-the-enemy act and also the various British 
orders in council carrying into effect the provisions of that act, 
as well as a carefully prepared statement showing the effect 
of that act and the orders in council upon our commerce in the 
Far East. Hence this is a question to which I have given some 
thought, and I am deeply interested in having legislation along 
the line proposed in the Senate amendment No. 48, now under 
consideration, 

The section as drawn is not just in the form that I would 
have drawn it., Two or three amendments have been sug- 
gested, to which I have no substantial objection, but I think it 
wise for the House to agree to the Senate amendment in the 
form in which it comes to us because it is late in the session, 
and to have the bill go back to the Senate again involves delay 
and we will be compelled to maintain a quorum here from day 
to day to take further action, if the Senate should not concur 
in the amendment to the Senate amendment that might better 
express our views. Therefore. out of an abundance of caution 
and in the exercise of wise discretion I think we should ac- 
cept the Senate amendment in the form in which it comes to us. 

Mr. BURNETT. May I ask my colleague one question in re- 
gard to the word “citizen”? Is the gentleman sure where it 
is tendered by any citizen of the United States that would em- 
brace corporations or associations? Ordinarily that is true. I 
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have some doubt whether by that amendment it would embrace 
freight tendered by an association or a corporation possibly. 

That is in line 7 of page 31. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Section 1 of the bill defines the term 
„person“ to include corporations, partnerships, and associations 
existing under or authorized hy the laws of the United States, 
or any State, and so forth, and section 2 provides: 


Rec. 2. That within the meaning of this act no N rtner- 
ship, or association shall be deemed a citizen of the Unit States 
unless the controlling interest therein Is owned by citizens of the 
United States, and. in the case of srographieat divisions of the 
country. Not more than three of the vommissioners shall be appointed 
from the same political rty No commissioner shall be in the em- 
ploy of or hold any official relation to any common carrier by water 
or—— 


Mr. BURNETT. I think that covers it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Senate amendment provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse clearance 
to any vessel or other vehicle laden with merchandise destined 
to a foreign port, if the vessel undertakes to clear in violation 
of the terms and conditions imposed thereby. The specific 
penalty under existing law on a vessel for leaving an American 
port without a clearance is $500. I called up the Commissioner 
of Navigation this morning to know if the law in that regard 
had been violated in the past. He has been Commissioner of 
Navigation since the early nineties and he said he could not 
recall a specific instance where the law had been violated by 
a vessel clearing without papers except recently a Russian ship 
had left some southern port and the captain after leaving re- 
called he did not have his clearance papers and returned to the 
port and secured his papers and then proceeded on his voyage. 
` Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNET. Right in line with that, I think the gentle- 
man agrees with those on this side who have spoken that a pro- 
vision denying clearance would be a very effective provision? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think so, 

Mr. BENNET. I agree with the gentleman; and I want to 
ask the gentleman, in line with the question of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr], if the language on page 31. to 
which the gentleman from Alabama called the attention of the 
chairman, is “ any citizen of the United States.” The definition 
on page 2, line 19, is— 

The term person.“ A 

Now, if the phrase on page 81 read “ By any person a citizen 
of the United States,” then it would cover a corporation. As 
long as the word “ person“ is left out it does not cover a cor- 
poration, does it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think it does. I am not sure, but the 
Federal statutes so defines the word. I think our courts have 
held that a corporation organized under the laws of the United 
States is a citizen of the United Stntes. 

Mr. BENNET. But under the Sutherland amendment, where 
the description adheres to the port and not to the citizenship, 
there would not be any question about it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think not; but I think the word “ citi- 
zen” in the Senate amendment includes corporations, for the 
reasons already stated. 

Mr. BENNET. It is one more reason for adopting the Suther- 
Jand amendment, to clear up this doubt. ‘ 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker] had suggested an amendment, and, as I say, if it were 
not for the delay involved, if it were not for the fact it would 
compel us to send this bill back to the Senate for further action, 
if it were an original proposition to be worked out here. I 
would have no serious objection to such an amendment; but 
the penalty imposed by this act on a vessel clearing from an 
American port is a very drastic penalty, because if the vessel 
should undertake to leave one of our ports without clearance 
papers and in violation of this act clear, not only the power of 
the Revenue-Cutter Service but the Navy as well might be in- 
voked to arrest and return that vessel to the port. Such a 
vessel on the high seas has no standing under maritime law, 
and no captain, in my opinion, would care to clear from an 
American port without his papers, and especially in troublous 
times like these. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. The effect of the Senate amendment would 
‘compel the shipowner to accept contraband of war. Does not 
the gentleman think that requiring the accepting ef contraband 
of war and making the ship liable to capture, for that reas. 1 
the option should be left to a shipowner whether he would accept 
contraband of war? Ought he be compelled to accept it and thus 
put his ship in jeopardy? 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Here ts the language of the section: 
vane Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse clearance to any 

sse]— z 

And so forth. The gentleman will see it is not mandatory. 

M. LENROOT. Yes; but is it not true thut wherever Con- 
gress uses the word “ authorized" in a case like this it is con- 
strued as being directory and not discretionary? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Well, I would think not, I would think 
it vould be discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not the practice of the departments to 
the contrary? 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Should not the Secretary have discretion? Ought 
we be compelled to submit to the changing of the contraband list 
every day or every week, as has been done during the year? 
Ought we be compelled to submit to the dictation of foreign 
powers in our own commerce? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I think not absolutely, 

Mr. HILL. Therefore it ought to be left discretionary with 
the Secretary. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I agree with you. and T think It is left 
discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury under the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. STERLING and Mr. HARDY rose. 

2 SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield, if to any- 
y 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HARDY, I would like to say to the gentleman who last 
interrogated the gentleman from Missouri that if we should 
adopt the amendment proposed by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia I think it would be directory. 

Mr. HILL. I do not know; 1 just came in. It seems to me 
it is perfectly unthinkable that this Nation should be subject 
to the dictation of other nations as to what is contraband and 
what is not on the mere whim of the moment, without any inter- 
national agreement in regard to it. 

Mr. HARDY. For that very reason, so us to leave discretion, 
I think the amendment of the gentleman from West Virginia 
ought not to be adopted. 2 

Mr. HILL. I am in favor of anything that will give the 
United States control of the situation. 

8 Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves 10 minutes. 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. SOTHERLAND] five minutes. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered as a substitute for amendment No. 48, proposed 
by Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

“That from and after the passage of ‘this resolution, and during 
the existence of a war to which the United States is not a party, and 
in order to protect the commerce of the United States, the akihran: f ot 
the Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized, directed, and empowered to 
direct any collector of customs to refuse a clearance to any vessel or 
other vehicle laden with merchandise destined for a foreign or do- 
mestie port whenever be shall have satisfactory reason to believe that 
the master, owner, or other officer of such vessel or other vehicle 
refuses or declines to accept or receive freight or cargo tendered for 
such port of destination, or for some intermediate port of call, to- 
gether with the prover freight or trausportation charges therefor, from 
any port of the United States, unless the same is so declined or re- 
fu because such vessel cr other vehicle is fully laden and har no 
space accommodations for the treight or cargo so tendered, due regard 
being had for the proper oading of such vessel or vebicie, or uniess 
the acceptance of such merchandise will put the vessel or the cargo, 
or any part thereof, in danger of capture or seizure on the high seas.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, the circumstances calling 
for the adoption of some measure of this kind are briefly these: 
That shippers of this country desiring to ship merchandise to 
ports of South America or other countries, upon applying for 
space in ships plying to those ports, are frequently at this time 
being refused the privilege of shipping such merchandise by the 
agents or owners of vessels, for the sole and only reason that 
if they take these cargoes or portions of cargoes they are boy- 
cotted at various coaling ports and are unable to get coal. It 
is even stated that at this time a vessel of the United Stutes 
is practically interned at Bermuda because a portion of its 
cargo was consigned to a blacklisted firm. It has been denied 
the privilege of getting coal there at the coaling port, and is 
thus unable to proceed further on its voyage. 8 

There seems to be no objection to this amendment on the part 
of the chairman of the committee having this bill in charge, 
except that it makes a change in the bill as reported back by 
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the conferees, and he is therefore afraid that the passage of the 
bill might be delayed or endangered. Apparently he concurs in 
the purpose of this amendment. There is every reason, as he 
stated, that some definite, even drastic, action should be taken 
to meet these circumstances, and that action is accomplished by 
this amendment in providing that unless these vessels take these 
cargoes or portions of cargoes that are offered to them, the ves- 
sels shall not be cleared from our ports. It is almost inconceivable 
to American citizens that the commerce of this country should 
be interfered with in this manner by a foreign nation, whether 
belligerent or not. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not see how this bill is going to remedy 
the situation. If this bill becomes a law, the result of it will 
be that all of our ships will be tied up in some of these foreign 
ports. How does the gentleman propose by this hill to compel 
the British Government to change its orders? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I conferred with some of 
those connected with the departments having these matters in 
charge, and the opinion was informally expressed to me that 
Great Britain or the other countries which would be affected, 
and which are unwarrantably interfering with legitimate Amer- 
ican commerce, realize that there is no statute at this time 
under which the President of the United States can act. They 
are as well aware of the limitations of our statutes as we are 
on this side. It is believed that the mere enactment of legisla- 
tion with the power given to the President to take immediate 
and drastic action, as provided by the amendment I have offered, 
would cause Great Britain and other countries which are guilty 
of these practices to change their orders in that respect. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment I have offered as a substitute 
for the Thomas amendment differs from the latter in several 
important particulars, and in my judgment more fully accom- 
plishes the purposes of the Thomas amendment. In the first 
place it limits the application of the remedy to the period of 
time only during which a war is in progress to which the 
United States is not a party. The practices complained of 
could not concelyably be carried on or endured by this Govern- 
ment or its people during a time of general peace. Its sole 
justification is that it is a war measure, and we are expected 
to submit to this and other unjustifiable interferences with our 
rights under this pretext while our diplomatic protests are 
unavailing. 

In the second place, my amendment is broader in its effect 
than the Thomas amendment, because it provides that clearance 
may be denied ships refusing freight offered by any shipper at 
our ports, and surely those who may not have actually gained 
citizenship here, but who are doing business in this country 
under the protection of our laws and our treaties with forelgn 
powers, should receive the same protection in this matter as 
our own citizens receive. 

In the third place, my amendment includes a provision sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New Jersey, Judge PARKER, 
which allows the refusal of freight the carrying of which would 
subject the vessel to capture on the high seas. 

It is alleged, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that our mails 
enroute to neutral ports have been illegally seized and unreason- 
ably delayed. That vessels that have usually plied directly be- 
tween ports of this country and the ports of neutral countries 
have by devious ways been induced or compelled to change their 
routes so that they now stop at ports of one of the belligerent 
nations, and are there held to be under the jurisdiction of such 
nation and the mails carried on them subjected to stoppage and 
censorship, without warrant of international law. 

These practices continue notwithstanding our protests. Par- 
ticularly is this practice carried on at the ports of Kirkwall 
and Falmouth, in Great Britain, with reference to vessels carry- 
ing mails between this country and Scandinavia and Holland. 
Shall we allow these practices to continue, or shall we now effec- 
tually place in the hands of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment an instrument which will enable it to stop at once the 
interference with our commerce, and let us hope that later some 
effective means may be found to reform the practices now being 
carried on with reference to our mails? 

Is it sufficient for us that it is explained that these freights 
are declined because the consignee or consignor is blacklisted? 
Or shall we unhesitatingly protect the rights of every American 
citizen, whether nearly or remotely of foreign parentage, as 
well as any who have not become citizens, but who nevertheless 
are entitled to our protection and consideration as long as they 
conform to our laws? I hope my amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SrerLING], suppose Great Britan has absolute power to de- 
termine what commodities shall be shipped in British ships; we 
have the power to provide if those vessels come into American 
ports they shall comply with our laws. Now, for that reason 
this Senate amendment is intended to prevent an unreasonable 
exercise of that power by the British Government, and if it is 
exercised reasonably and within the reasonable laws of trade 
we will have no right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yicld to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] five minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Js there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I am for this bill. I do not believe 
that any of the direful effects will befall this country if it is 
enacted into law which some have prophesied would happen to 
us this evening. For 29 years, or nearly so, the Congress of 
the United States has undertaken to regulate rates upon the 
railroads. It took a long time to get that proposition down to 
a solid, intelligent basis, but finally Congress through various 
Jaws from time to time enlarging the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has solved the problem. Down to this 
time there never has been any regulation of water rates or 
traffic, and if there was not a single thing in this bill except 
the establishment of a board and the giving to that board of 
power to regulate water trafic and transportation, in my opin- 
ion, it would be a splendid measure. This bill will never be 
repealed in its essential provisions, no matter which party gets 
control of this country, because out of it will eventually come 
splendid benefits to our people. 

Every thoughtful American citizen recognizes that something 
must be done for our merchant marine. On this proposition 
thore is a unanimity of expression between both of the leading 
parties in this country to-day. The difference arises as to how 
it shall be revived. The Democratic Party presents this bill 
to the country as its method of building up an American mer- 
chant marine. I heartily indorse the method pursued by my 
party. The Republican Party proposes a straight ship subsidy, 
discredited and discarded by its own party for many years and 
only revived in the Chicago convention. 

Mr. Speaker, I undertake to say that this country will never 
stand for a ship subsidy. It is erroneous in principle, economi- 
cally unsound in practice. The idea of paying shipowners a 
tremendous subsidy to haul American mail and American goods 
to foreign markets and permitting the American shipowner to 
own the vessel is not in accord with the spirit of the times. We 
have progressed on beyond that idea. We not only need but 
we must have a merchant marine to carry our goods to foreign 
markets. We have reached a point in the production of Ameri- 
can goods far beyond American consumption. This year our 
export trade, consisting of American goods produced in our 
mines, factories, mills, and on the farms, reached the stu- 
pendous figure of six and a half billions of dollars. We are 
now in a fair way to get the South American trade; in fact, 
we have got it, and we must hold it. We can only hold it by 
being prepared to get our goods to South America. We would 
be derelict in our duty as legislators if we failed to make provi- 
sion to get our goods to the Republics of South America. Our 
cities have grown to abnormal size, and the toilers and workers 
in our cities must keep their jobs; and they can only keep 
their jobs on condition that we extend our foreign trade, and 
our foreign trade can only be extended when we have vessels to 
carry American goods to foreign markets. 

The $50,000,000 carried in this bill for buying or con- 
structing American ships is a mere bagatelle as compared to 
what we should have. But it is a beginning. It is a start, 
and a good start at that. I am unalterably opposed to the Re- 
publican policy of a ship subsidy, because it is unsound in 
principle. We must have water regulation of rates, and the 
terms of this bill give to the commissioners power to regulate 
water rates similar to the power given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix freight rates on railroads. In my 
opinion and in my judgment, it will meet with universal ap- 
proval from the masses of the people. It will only be con- 
demned by the owners of vessels on water who heretofore have 
practically fixed their own rates. 

But I want to briefly mention amendment No. 48. This amend- 
ment gives the Secretary of the Treasury power to refuse clear- 
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ance papers for all vessels sailing to foreign ports on-refusing to 
carry American-manufactured goods unless the vessel is loaded 
at the time the goods are offered. I am heartily in favor of this 
amendment, I am in favor of any drastic law which will make 
the nations of the earth realize that the United States is still on 
the map. [Applause.] The very idea that almost from the time 
when the first shot rang out in the great European war the 
Republic of the United States has been doing business “ by the 
grace of King George of England,” if you please, is absurd, un- 
believable; and yet that is the way we have been doing business 
since the outbreak of the war. 

The American business man from October 1, 1914, down to 
the present hour has scarcely known from one day to the next 
what England’s contraband list is or what it is going to be the 
next day; and at last, adding insult to injury, England has de- 
liberately placed a large number of American firms upon a black 
list, refusing to trade with them, refusing to ship and transport 
their goods. For one, as an American citizen, I am tired of 
this brutal force of England. [Applause.] Never since the 
day that a little band of American citizens dumped English tea 
overboard from an English ship into the Bostun Harbor have 
American business men done business through the will or by 
the consent of Great Britain or any other foreign prince, king, 
or potentate. The American business man until the present time 
has done business in an honorable, upright way with his foreign 
competitors without asking the consent of any foreign power. 

I sent to the State Department a month ago and got what I 
8 was the then list of American firms blacklisted by 
England. It consisted of eighty-odd different firms in the United 
States doing business legitimate and lawful under the Stars 
and Stripes; and whether native born or naturalized citizens 
of the United States, they at least are doing business on Ameri- 
ean soil, protected by American treaties with England, and 
all the other Governments which have blacklisted American 
firms. 

I am not acquainted with any of the firms whose names are 
blacklisted, but I undertake to say from the names of every firm 
upon that list, with one exception, they are German firms. One 
of these firms carries an English name, but every one of the rest 
of them, without exception, contains a German name. I am 
not talking for polities at all. I may be saying things that I 
had better not say. From a political viewpoint, discretion may 
be the better part of valor, and valor in this instance may sug- 
gest to me to keep silent. But when the time comes that any 
great foreign power undertakes to stigmatize the Germans in 
this country as being unloyal, unfaithful, unpatriotic, I resent 
it, and I resent it with all the power and force within me. [Ap- 
plause.] I live with 9,000 of them in my district, and a more 
loyal set of men never walked this earth. They are industrious, 
frugal, and energetic. Their patriotism has never been ques- 
tioned; they have fought for the flag of our country on every 
battle field at home or abroad, and they stand ready and will- 
ing to do so again should our country ever be assailed by any 
foreign foe, no matte: who it may be. 

The English Government has blacklisted, or substantially so, 
a firm in my own district, because this is the effect of what 
England is doing to this little firm to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts give me three minutes more? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
three minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question there? 

Mr. COX. For a brief question; yes. 


Mr. SLOAN. What, if anything, has our State Department’ 


done to meet this injustice which the gentleman has so em- 
phatically and dearly portrayed? 

Mr. COX. I do not know. I can not discuss that; but I am 
in favor of doing this: I am in favor of giving to the Treasury 
Department a club, a bludgeon, and then I will risk public 
opinion in this country to enforce the statute, knowing that if 
the statute is enforced England will soon be compelled to, lift 
her tyrannical, unlawful, and unwarranted blacklist. [Ap- 
plause.] I know the concern in my own district personally. I 
know the men at the head of it. They are unable to get their 
goods in English vessels and unloaded on English docks, be- 
cause their goods are on England's blacklist. Why these goods 
are on the blacklist, I do not know, except as I am informed 
that the same commodity which is made in my district is made 


in Germany, and England seems to be laboring under the de- 
lusion that these goods are made in Germany when the God's 
truth is they are made in Floyd County, Ind. 

For nearly two years England has seized our mails, opened 
our letters, refused to let anything in the way of letters or 
parcel-post matter reach the central powers of Germany and 
Austria. Our Gevernment has always regarded American mail 
with a sacredness, so much so that it refuses to permit any of 
its own citizens to interfere with mail, to prevent its transporta- 
tion, or in any way to reach its proper destination. Yet pa- 
tiently the people of our country have waited for nearly two 
years upon the good will of England to stop the interference 
with our mails—until patience has almost ceased to be a virtue. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a man of peace; I deplore war as few men 
deplore it; but for one, by the Eternal God, I would send Ameri- 
ean mail to its proper destination if I had to send it backed 
and supported by the power of the American Navy. [Applause.] 
England receded, shortly after the outbreak of the war, from 
her London declaration of 1909, fixing contraband of war; and 
how many times she has enlarged this list, from the time the 
war broke out to this hour, I do not know. She has thrown a 
wall of mines around the British Isles; she has compelled 
American vessels to enter her ports for the sake of procuring 
pilots to safely pilot them through the wall of mines. 

In this way she has taken American trade destined absolutely 
to neutral countries; she has denied the truth of American 
manifests and thrown American manufactured goods, produced 
in our mines, factories, and on our farms, into her own ports, 
condemned them as prizes, or, at her own good will, finally 
allowed them to reach their destination. This is un-American. 
How long are we going to submit to this overawing domination 
of Great Britain? How long is it going to last? How much 
longer must we crawl upon our hands and knees and crave the 
indulgence of King George, France, Russia, or any of the other 
belligerent powers, I eare not who they be? [Applause.] 

I am for amendment 48, and I am going to vote for any 
amendment that is offered on the floor of this House by any 
Member, upon either side of the aisle, that will strengthen it. 
[Applause.] I have been besieged not to do it. I have been 
told that if any amendment is agreed to in the bill, that this 
might defeat it and send it back to conference. Oh, I have 
heard that old argument before. I have been here entirely too 
long for that argument to have any terrors for me at all. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 3 

Mr. COX. For a question solely. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman want to make this 
legislation mandatory? Does he not want to leave any discre- 
tion anywhere? 

Mr. COX. I would absolutely direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, in this instance, to issue or not 
issue clearance papers to all vessels leaving American ports for 
foreign ports exactly as this Congress not a month ago directed 
the Postmaster General to pay our $2,300,000 to the rural-route 
carriers of this country. [Applause.] And if we can direct 
the Postmaster General to do a certain thing, in the name of 
high heaven, have we not got the right—the moral right—to 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to issue or not to issue 
clearance papers to vessels leaving American ports? It is 
only a question, gentlemen, of our having the moral courage 
to doit. This is the whole thing in a nutshell. If we have the 
moral courage to write into a law this direction to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, then let us do it. Let us write into this 
law a provision that has teeth in it; that means something; 
that the moment England sees it she will recognize at once 
that we mean business; that England may recognize that when 
American goods made in this country, no matter by whom 
made, reach American ports, that they must go abroad. 

I am for this amendment, and for an amendment to it which 
means something. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hr] 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hirt] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am 
not here to speak for Germans or English or Freneh, er anybody 
else, but to speak for the United States of America and the 
rights of American citizens. 

If you will look In the Rxconn at some remarks that I made 
the other day, you will find a list of contraband, and that is 
the vital question in this amendment: 


The list comprises all articles which have been declared to be abso- 
Hebi 3 „ as well as those declared to be conditional contra- 
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I am reading from the proclamation of King George of Great 
Britain: 
The circumstances of the present war are so peculiar that His Maj- 


esty's Government consider that for practical purposes the distinction 
between the two classes of contraband have ceased to have any value. 


We had no part or privilege In making that decisien. We were 


not consulted. I read from another proclamation by the King: 

April 18, 1916: We do hereby declare, by and with the advice of our 
privy council, that during the continuance of the war, or until we do 
give further public notice the following articles will be treated as 
absolute contraband in addition to those set out in our royal proclama- 
tions above mentioned: Gold, silver, paper money, and all negotiable 
instruments and realizable securities. 

There is a great variety of articles specified, and the lists are 
changed and added to at will. 

Is the United States to be left absolutely under the direction 
of the other nations of the world in paying off its debts to neutral 
nations? I am for this amendment of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, almost enough so to vote for the 
whole bill—not quite—but I am going to vote for this amend- 
ment just as it is. I would make it stronger if I could. The 
gentleman here says if we include contraband we will find our 
ships tied ap in the different ports of the world. Let us find 
them there, and see if there is not backbone enough in this 
administratior to order them released and have them released 
if they are complying with the laws of the United States of 
America. [Applause.] 

Let me tell you a little incident. I can not mention names. 
Our own people are terrified to-day, and write to us as Repre- 
sentatives stating conditions, and saying, “ Please do not mention 
my name; it will get me into trouble.” 

I know a gentleman who for years has had a regular busi- 
ness in a foreign neutral country. A few days ago he gut a 
sinall order from his agent, who has been his agent for years, 
and it was approved by the Merchants’ Guild, designated and 
specified by Great Britain as the party to whom merchants in 
foreien countries should go and get approval so that they may 
receive shipments from the United States of America. It was 
aporoved. It had its number. Now, what happened? The 
order came forward. The money to pay for it came, and it had 
the approval of the foreign Merchants’ Guild. You would 
naturally suppose that was enough to allow the American mer- 
chant to ship the artieles specified therein to a neutral country. 
But mo. When it gets here the merchant has to write to the 
British Embassy in Washington. The British Embassy writes 
to the neutral foreign country to verify it, to see whether the 
American merchant or the foreign purchaser has been making 
false statements about it. It is six or eight weeks before the 
answer comes back. When it comes back, then the British 
Embassy in Washington gives its gracious permit to have $150 
worth of American goods shipped to a neutral country to a 
neutral merchant. How long are we going to submit to this 
sort of thing? I am for making that amendment just as drastic 
as it can be made, I am perfectly willing even to leave it to 
this administration, with all its diplomatic weakness, as I con- 
sider it, if I can not get anything better, in the hope that the 
good Lord some time or other will inspire this administration 
with a little courage, a little vigor, and a little backbone. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. How does the time stand 
now, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GREENE] has 12 minutes, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ALEXANDER] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from 
Missouri use some of his time now? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cuttop]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuULLOP] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, this amend- 
ment as adopted by the Senate and upon which we are about to 
vote covers the very difficulty about which a great deal of com- 
plaint has been made. It authorizes the refusal of a clearance 
to any vessel that refuses to carry American goods to any of the 
ports of the world. In my judgment, that will cure the diffi- 
culty, and I think that amendment is proper and will enuble 
difficulties now existing to be overcome. 

I think a good many of the statements that have been made 
about the black list have been overdrawn. I know some of 
them have. I heard it stated not long ago that our people 
could not ship gods to South America without the consent of 
the British ambassador, und that the State Department knew 
that fact. I linmediately went to the State Department and 


made inquiry as to that matter, and they informed me that they 


not only knew of nothing of that kind, but had had no informa- 
tion about anything of that kind, and if it existed anywhere 
they had never heard of it before. Such a thing would be in- 
tolerable, and this Government would not permit it. Such un- 
founded rumors ought not to be circulated, as they do harm 
and breed discontent. j 

Here is a bill that is calculated to do more good to the indus- 
try of this country than almost any other measure that has 
been passed in this House. 

There is another fact that should not be overlooked. Fifty 
years ago the shipbuilding industry of this country was one of 
its leading industries. It flourished and was a great pride, but 
a change came with high protection and it suffered. It dwindled 
away until it almost faded out of existence. It was tariff taxed 
to death. During this administration the duty has been taken 
off the materials that enter into the building of ships and the 
industry has by magic sprung up, and has in a short time be- 
come one of the great industries of this country. It is assum- 
ing its old-time prestige, and thrift and confidence prevails. Now, 
it will not do for gentlemen upon that side to say that we need 
a tariff in order to protect the labor engaged in this industry, 
because higher wages now are paid than ever known. Since 
these articles have been free of duty the wages of all the em- 
ployees in our shipyards are higher than they were before, and 
the business is in a most flourishing condition. The raw mate- 
rials are on the free list. and the shipbuilding business is enjoy- 
ing a marvelous prosperity. 

We need this bill, and why? We need it for the purpose of 
reducing the cost of transportation of articles sold abroad in 
order that we may realize the profits that labor and the pro- 
ducer earn and should have the benefit. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentlemar. yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pace of North Carolina). 
Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have only five minutes, and I prefer not 
to yield. 

What is the situation? The price paid for our commodities 
abroad to-day in foreign lands is the consumer's price. If the 
transportation charges were reduced one-half, the producer and 
not the consumer abroad would be the beneficiary of that reduc- 
tion. Take wheat, corn, and other articles. Gentlemen who ure 
opposing this legislation are standing in the way of prosperity 
in this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield three minutes more to the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. OULLOP. When the European war broke out it cost to 
ship a bushel of wheat from any Atlantic port in this country 
to any European port 3 to 6 cents a bushel. Immediately upon 
the breaking out of the European war the freight rate rose and 
rose until it went to 46 cents a bushel. What was the result? 
The producer, not the foreign consumer, lost that amount. Our 
American producers suffered to that extent, and hence Ameri- 
can interests suffered. Gentlemen who oppose this legislation 
are standing in the way of the prosperity of their own citizens, 
their own constituents. [Applause on the Democratic side.| I 
predict that after the passage of this bill we will not have to pur- 
chase half a dozen ships. The shipowners who now control these 
prices and have a monopoly will come down in their charges in 
order to avoid the competition. We have an example that sup- 
ports this theory in the passage of the Federal insurance legis- 
lation. The same result will follow enactment of this measure, 
The same gentlemen who oppose this legislation were denounc- 
ing that legislation as socialism, competing with our own citi- 
zens, the Government driving business away from the individual, 
and predicting it would bankrupt the Government. But what 
was the result? With the enactment of the legislation, instead 
of bankrupting the Government as gentlemen predicted, instead 
of driving the citizen out of business as gentlemen on that side 
predicted it would do, the opposite result was had. 

The Government went into the insurance business. It has paid 
all of its liabilities, cleared $100,000 a month for the Govern- 
ment for every month it has been in the business, and it did 
not drive a single American insurance company out of business, 
but they came down with their rates to a normal figure. So it 
will be in this case. and then the manufacturer. the furmer, the 


gentleman 


„producer of this country will realize the profits. 


The defeat of the ship bill a year and a half ago cost the 
producers of this country many, many millions of dollars. and 
the gentlemen who stood upon this floor denouncing it as social- 
istic, as injuring the citizen and bankrupting the Government, 
were injuring the producers of this country, depriving them of 
profits they were justly entitled to, amounting to millions and 
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millions of dollars. The country suffered because of its failure 
to pass and enormous losses were sustained. We should see to 
it now that such a result shall not be repeated. The people 
now understand its value and all know of its necessity. They 
know full well the motive which actuates those who are oppos- 
ing its enactment and they who will be the beneficiaries if they 
should succeed in their opposition. The Ship Trust patiently 
hopes for their success. Since the European war broke out the 
Ship Trust has been reaping a golden harvest at the expense of 
the American producers, but with the passage of this measure 
its exploitation of the helpless will end and its opportunity for 
plunder will cease. It is time for it to end and the people who 
earn the profits given opportunity to enjoy them. Its enforce- 
ment will then open the markets of the world and this Govern- 
ment will be able to say to the world.“ Hands off!” and enforce 
its declarations as to our export business. This Government is 
not cowering at the feet of any power in the world, and if any 
foreign power should attempt to limit our commerce it would 
be promptly resented and would sustain its position at all haz- 
ards. No Government would attempt it, because every nation 
in the world knows both our power and our courage, and none 
want to incur our displeasure, because of our ability to sustain 
our position. For political buncombe, a few in their political 
zeal have attempted to create the impression that some foreign 
country is dictating the terms upon which we shall conduct 
our commerce abroad, but the facts do not sustain their conten- 
tion, but, on the contrary, completely refute them. They hope 
by their course to arouse race prejudice and gain a temporary 
political advantage, but they will not accomplish their purpose. 
This administration is not dominated by any foreign power, 
and, further, it will not be; and if attempted to do so it would 
be promptly resented and reprimanded, Let no one be deceived. 
President Wilson will take care of our American interests and 
defend American rights and preserve American honor, and every 
nation on the face of the earth knows and respects it. American 
prestige in the eyes of the entire world was never as great as it 
is at this hour, and the people of this country appreciate this fact. 
He has elevated the standard of Americanism so high that no 
nation cares to antagonize this country, and all studiously avoid 
incurring our hostility. The work of this administration excels 
that of any one that has preceded it, and it redounds to the wel- 
fare of the people, which commends it for continuance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] five minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, we have just listened to another 
example of Democratic inconsistency. The gentleman from 
Indiana has spent eight minutes arguing that the producer in 
America pays the foreign freight rate and we would have saved 
so many millions if we had had the shipping bill before. When 
the gentleman comes to discuss the tariff he says the producer 
does not pay the tariff, but the consumer does. He is as consis- 
tent as the Democrats usually are. 

But I want to say a word about the Senate amendment, the 
purpose of which I am heartily in favor of. In my judgment 
the language found in the Senate amendment is full of danger, 
because, according to the uniform practice of all the departments 
in this Government and the uniform practice of Congress, 
when a delegation of authority is made it is regarded as manda- 
tory, and not discretionary. Now, Mr. Speaker, if this language 
is mandatory, it means that every shipowner affected by the 
amendment will be compelled to accept contraband of war as a 
part of the freight that he is to carry. If that is true, it comes 
very near a violation of neutrality on the part of our Govern- 
ment. 

Under international law an American citizen has the absolute 
right to sell contraband of war to whoever he pleases. A ship- 
owner has the absolute right to carry contraband of war, the 
penalty, and the only penalty, in both cases being the capture 
and confiscation of the property. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the United States Government can not 
carry contraband of war without violation of its neutrality. 
If the Government should attempt to carry contraband of war 
on a Government ship, it would be an absolute violation, and 
likewise, it seems to me, it would be a violation of neutrality 
on the part of our Government to compel any shipowner to carry 
contraband of war. And so, if this is mandatory, it involves a 
very serious question indeed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The language of the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia does make it mandatory. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
makes it mandatory as to all goods that the Senate amendment 


does, except such goods as may render the ship liable to cap- 
ture, and therefore absolutely takes care of the situation, and 
meets the situation better than the Senate amendment, because 
it will compel all goods other than contraband of war to be taken 
by the shipowner. 

Mr. BENNET. The additions to the Sutherland amendment 
are those in the Parker amendment, which the gentleman from 
Missouri commended a few moments ago, but which he did not 
know had been added to the Sutherland amendment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; I did not understand that it had 
been added to the Sutherland amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Sutherland amendment excepts those 
goods that might be subject to capture. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I thought that was stricken out. 

Mr. BENNET. No; it isa part of the Sutherland amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. But, Mr. Speaker, aside from that, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] suggested that to 
compel the carrying of contraband of war might result in tying 
up the ships in a foreign port, and therefore, instead of being an 
aid to foreign commerce, might be a detriment. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] in reply said that if our ships are 
tied up in a foreign port because they carry contraband of war, 
let us find out and see whether there is banckbone enough in this 
administration to get them out. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENRCOT. My time is short. 

Mr. HILL. Would not the same conditions result if freight 
was carried to a black-listed person? 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to follow out the line I started upon 
in answer to the gentleman’s statement. The gentleman said 
that we will see whether there is backbone enough in this coun- 
try to get the ships out. I want to say that if any ship does 
carry contraband of war, the United States Government is 
absolutely powerless to get the ships out, because they have the 
right of capture. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They could carry freight to South 
America. 

Mr. LENROOT. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, let us 
take a ship four-fifths of the cargo of which is loaded with food- 
stuffs, and somebody offers a thousand rifles or a hundred 
cannon to the ship. Is it fair to the shipowner, is it fair to the 
producer, is it fair to the shipper of foodstuffs, to subject four- 
fifths of the cargo to detention and capture because of -these 
1,000 rifles or 100 cannon which are contraband of war? 

In addition to that, Mr. Speaker, I can very well see that to 
compel every shipowner to carry contraband of war to complete 
his cargo might well mean an increase of freight rates on goods 
that are noncontraband of war, because the hazard is so much 
greater and subjects the ship to capture, whereas if there was 
no contraband of war he would not be subject to capture or de- 
tention at all. So there should either be a discretion clearly 
reposed in the Secretary of the Treasury or the provisions of 
the Sutherland amendment should be adopted excepting thein. 

I want to say a word in reference to the construction of the 
language. Wherever in any bill, as Members will recollect, the 
authority is granted to the head of any department to do a 
thing, if we want to make it discretionary we always—if it is 
not done in committee we do it on the floor of the House—we 
always say “authorized within his discretion” to do certain 
things. If that was done in this case, of course it would clearly 
make it discretionary ; but as it stands, both under the practice 
of the department and the practice of Congress, it will be re- 
garded as mandatory, compelling them to refuse clearance un- 
less contraband goods are accepted. For the reasons given, I 
shall heartily support the Sutherland amendment, and hope it 
will be adopted. 7 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, this amendment 48. I think, 
should be agreed to. I can not conceive how any reasonable 
objection can be made to it. It is claimed that other Govern- 
ments discriminate against our commerce in the distribution 
of their freight space on cargo ships or refusal to carry the 
freight of our people. This amendment seeks to clothe the 
Government of the United States with the right to prevent that 
discrimination whenever they find it is being used to the detri- 
ment of our shipping. The amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. SurHertanp] means nothing 
unless it means to take away from the Government or the ex- 
ecutive officer, the Secretary of the Treasury, the discretion 
which is vested in him by the Senate amendment. It does 
direct him mandatorily to refuse a clearance to certain vessels 
that refuse cargo space to American goods, and then it under- 
takes to exempt certain vessels or accept certain excuses that 
a vessel owner may give by trying to specify cases In which 
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the vessel owner will have the right to refuse the cargo. In 
doing that it still further takes away discretion from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. In my epinion the language of this 
amendment as it comes from the Senate is precisely right, be- 


cause it places in the executive department, the Secretary of 


the Treasury. the right to examine and investigate the actions 
of foreign Governments, and if he finds that any foreign Gov- 
ernment is discriminating against our shippers to the detriment 
of our trade, then he can refuse clearance to a ship that is so 
discriminating ugamst our goods. Whenever you undertake 
to restrict or bind or timit or fix the limit upon the discretion 


of the Secretary of the Treasury you cripple the arm of the 


Government that should be used freely for the protection of our 
industries and our interests. 
There is another matter. 
who wants to pass this bill and let Congress get away from 
here should try not to tangle up the situation by any amend- 
ment, however slight or unimportant, that would throw this bill 
in conference and ugain back into the Senate and again back 
into the House. Tais is such a little amendment, with so little, 
if any, improvement, even if anybody believes it is an improve- 
ment, that I believe we ought upon this measure, all of us, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, to vote against the proposed amend- 
ment of the gentleman from West Virginia and for amendment 
48 as it comes from the Senate and get the whole thing into 
effect for the protection of our commerce against the blacklist 

and other discriminations at once. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute the words “the Secretary of the Treasury” for 


the words the President“ in my amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The’ gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment by substituting 
for the words “the President” the words “ the Secretary of 


the Treasury.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan]. 


I yield to the 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House is ad- 


verse to the best interests of the farmers of the United States. 


The main proposition is to borrow money for the purpose of 


buying ships at the highest price that ships ever were held 
since Noah was a sailor. The ships are expected to transport 
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the Wilson bill of 1894 largely reduced. The Wilson bill, how- 
ever, retained a substantial duty—generally ad valcrem—on 
nearly all farm products. The Dingley bill of 1897 placed a 
wholesome protective tariff upon farm products. This tariff 
was practically reenacted in the Payne law of 1909 and remained 
until superseded by the Underwood law of October 3, 1913. 

Republicans favored protection of farm products for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First. Because they saw in the growth of our population and 
the rapid reduction to cultivation of our lands, as well as in our 
1 statisties, an approximation of consumption and produe- 

on. 

Second. Farming is not the simple process it once was to be 
carried on by anyone, and taken up or dropped at any time. A 
season, a year, or even a decade will not span or determine 
agricultural success. Farming is a profession now and ought to 
be the noblest of them all. It should receive first consideration 
instead of being made the victim of unwarranted legislative 
caprice or party venom. 

The farmer must combine the training of the engineer to 
understand and manipulate his complicated machinery, with 
the study of the scientist, to prepare the soil, seed, harvest, and 
garner. Moreover, he must be a financier to judge when, how, 
and under what circumstance to market his products that best 
results may follow. 

Third. The course of tariff legislation in other countries, 
Britain excepted, has been to place protective duties on farm 
products. The following table gives some of the duties the 
American farmer must pay in erder to enter his products in 
foreign countries: 


Fresh 
meats 


per 
pound 
(about). 


goods to foreign ports, but the large purpose is to enable those 
ships to carry farm products from Argentina, Australia, and 
elsewhere to the ports of the United States and compete thereby 
with the products of our great farming districts. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

At the same time, to further place a burden upon the farmers 
of the United States, two great committees of the House and 


Senate are preparing measures that will undoubtedly raise the 


freight rates of every man who produces a bushel of surplus 
grain or a pound of surplus animal food products throughout 
the country. [Applause on the Republican side.! 

The largest temporary fact on earth is the European war. 
The largest permanent fact conceived and upbuilt by men is the 
American Republic, with its liberal Government, progress, and 
present wealth. The largest problem for the statesmen of 
America and of Europe will be to defend on the one hand and 
assail on the other the industry, commerce, and wealth of 
America when the war closes. Europe will endeavor to obtain 
in her own way that which we should defend in our most 
effective way. 

Raising revenues to meet governmental expense has been for 
centuries the point about which political controversies have 
centered. Our Constitution makers in wisely taking to the 
General Government contro! of the ports of entry, provided not 
only the best and most effective means of raising the major part 
of our revenue, but enabled the Government to prefer, and cause 
its citizens to prefer, the products of American labor and capital 
to those produced or used under any other flag. 


The primacy of this principle has always been recognized by 


the political division, under whatever name it has been known, 
which has been devoted to constructive principles. It has been 
uniformly opposed by those with a taste for the foreign flavor 
and texture, and not so deeply concerned about the predominance 
and permanence of things American. 

So a protective tariff, with widely separated exceptions, has 
been the large issue for nearly a century. It was the large issue 
in 1912. As a factor in determining the result, it was then 
seriously affected by the division of the Republican Party. The 
protective tariff, as carried out in this country, has been applied 
to products which at the time were, or within a reasonable time 
would probably become, competitive with like products from 
other lands. Under this policy, Republicans placed reasonable 
duties upon farm products in the McKinley bill of 1892. These 


Norm— Rates are not precise on acconnt of differences of money 
terms used and the fact that some rates are ad valorem and some 
specific. 

Fourth. The results of the Dingley and Payne agricultural 
tariffs were satisfactery on the protective, competitive, and reve- 
nue bases. Witness the following tables showing the dutiahble 
goods entered at our ports for every fifth fiscal year, beginning 
1897 and ending 1912: 


SCHEDULE A.—Chemicals, oils, and paints. 


* Duties col - 
Year ended June 30— Values. lected. 
C ipa salsasthstaanvasemmestesesceu ies 319.003.838 
SR Fas anaa R a -. e es 29.991.971 
A E EN O T T T A E E EE cx 40.296, 137 
CCT! EES ead Seea i ee ie ER well 47,235. B41 


SCHEDULE B.—£arths, earthenware, and glassware. 


Year ended June 30— Values. pee col- 
221. 108.513] $7,605. 169 
21. 424. 011 11.365. 381 
31,306,009 | 15,350.19 
21,994. 265 | 11. 156.221 
SCHEDULE C.—Metals and manufactures of. 

i 7 Duties col- 

Year ended June 30— Values. ee 
$8. 955. 132 
14,973.24 
21.882. 145 
17,346. 221 
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Scueputs D.— Wood and manufactures of. 


Year ended June 30— 


$41,346, 400 
040, 877 


60, 338. 523 
50, 951, 199 


5 Duties col- 
Values. lected. 
$33,716,958 | $8,613, 987 
43,682,461 | 16,012,639 
63,720,855 | 19, 203, 886 
117,711,156 34, 146,071 


n FVV $8, 136,014 
MOOR RRE peers spac E I REES 15,367 10, 562, 022 
2 TENE E Tee VEN Shere ELE ted 23,083, 16, 318, 120 
JJC D PE E NEE E A 20,731,233 | 17,409,815 


SCHEDULE I.— Cotton manufactures, 


Year ended June 30— 


Values. 


- SCHEDULE M.— Pulp, papers, and books. 


Year ended June 30— Values. sit ow rh al 
$5,319,055 | $1, 200,043 

8.047, 824 850,456 

„005,02 4,130,020 

22,828,121 | 4,888 671 


Duttes col- 


lected. 
$41,184,908 | $10,031, 293 
80, 00 „ 341 20,18), 984 
133,092,951 | 29,832, 107 
108, 952, 769 „000 


The following comparisons of imports of 27 leading northern 
product periods will be interesting from both import and reve- 
nue considerations: 

First comparison, first nine months, new law, with corre- 
sponding months in last year of old law: Old law imports, 
$49,727,159; new law imports, $130,692,543. Increase, 162 per 
cent. 

Second comparison, first year of new law compared with last 
corresponding year under the old law: Old law imports, $63.- 
342.993; new law imports, $166,020,946. Increase, 162 per cent. 

Third comparison, first 21 months of the new law compared 
with the last corresponding period of the old law (it will be 
noted that this period contains 10 months nonwar period and 
11 months war period): Old law imports, $132,395,694; new 
law imports, $273,718,128. Increase, 106 per cent. 

Total imports for 21 months under new law compared with 
last 21 months under old law: Total imports under old law, 
$2.229.780,348 ; total imports of foodstuffs and raw wool, $556,- 
533.733. or 24 per cent of the totals; total imports under new 
law, $3,121.285,761; total imports of foodstuffs and raw wool, 
$1,003,809,279, or 82 per cent of the total. This shews an in- 
crease in imports of $891,505,413, of which food products nnd 
raw wool was $447,265,546, or 50 per cent. While the imports 
of foodstuffs and raw wool increased 80 per cent, the increase 
of all other products was only 20 per cent. 

Free imports: Of the total free imports during the last 21 
months of the old law, amounting to $1.215,461.871, 18 per cent, 
or $228,337,714, were foodstuffs and raw wool. For the first 
21 months under the new law the total free imports were 
$1.927,895,375, of which $557,519,.898, or 29 per cent, was food- 
stuffs and raw wool. This shows an increase of $712.453,504, 
of which foodstuffs and raw wool furnish $329,182,184, or 46 
per cent. While the imports of foodstuffs and raw wool under 
the free list increased 144 per cent, the increase of all other 
products on the free list was only 88 per cent. 

Revenue: If the old rates had been collected upon the imports 
of these 27 articles for the first 21 months under the new law 
the revenue would have amounted to 888.377.974. The amount 
actually collected for a period of 21 months under the new law 
was $9,283,577. Now, this is but a part of Schedule G with 
raw wool added. * * * From these facts and figures the 
loss of revenue growing out of this discrimination against the 
farmer totals each year an enormous sum, And if we were to 
include all of Schedule G, with raw wool added, we must add 
several millions more. 

Selecting 1912 as the last year which was not disturbed by 
threatening or actual tariff changes, and 1915 as the first clear 
year under the Underwood law, we find the dutiable agricul- 
tural imports of 1912 to be $783.457.471; for 1915, $908,185,128. 
This shows an increase of $124,727,657. In order to bring in this 
additional competition the Treasury lost. on the dutiable list, 
$33,270,720. This is measured by the difference between Sched- 
ule G's income in 1912 and 1915, plus the loss on raw wool, In 
other words, 84 per cent, or more than one-third, of all the losses 
of revenue suffered under the Underwood law resulted from 
the changes made in farm-product duties. 

It would have been a bold statement in the light of all these 
facts for the Democratic Party to have declared in favor of 
placing farm products generally on the free list. Yet fair deal- 
ing with the producers of the country required such a platform 
statement, if legislation such as was afterwards enacted in the 
Underwood law had then been contemplated. To do less was 
bad faith. Yet nowhere in the Democratic platform of 1912 
was there a hint, to say nothing about an open statement, that 
the large feature of Democracy’s tariff policy, which was given 
first place in the national platform and in the tariff law which 
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was given first place in the Democratic legislative program, 
was to be the removal of duty from nearly all farm products 
produced in the North and drastic reduction of others belonging 
to that section. 

The Democratic national platform said nothing directly about 
farm products being placed on the free list, nor did it state, 
leaving anything open to inference, that its legislation would be 
of that character. The first important clause of its paramount 
plank was— 

We favor the immediate downward revision of the existing bigh and 
in many cases prohibitive tariff duties, insisting that material reduc- 
tions be speedily made upon the necessities of life. 

Speedy reduction of duties can not be tortured by any honest 
interpretation into meaning a removal of duties. The idea in- 
volved in the word “ reduction” indicates a lessening, but also 
implies a continuance in form and substance of the original 
factor. So farmers may have been warned that duties on farm 
products would be reduced in case of Democratic success, as 
had been done in the Wilson bill in 1884, but no one was given 
to understand or was warranted in understanding that the 
duties would be removed and farm products generally placed 
on the free list. The change promised was a matter of diet, not 
of death. 

However, further on the platform states: 

Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products 
and articles which sre sold abroad more cheaply than at home should 
be put upon the free list. f 

The products of the American farm do not enter into compe- 
tition with trust-controlled products and have not been sold 
abroad more cheaply than at home. The wheat, corn, rye, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, poultry, eggs, potatoes, and other products of the 
farm are not sold by our farmers in competition with any trust. 

The only other provision of the Baltimore platform which re- 
lated to duties on farm products is where it says: 

We denounce the action of President Taft in vetoing the bills to 
reduce the tariff in the cotton, woolen, metal, and chemical schedules 
and the farmers’ free-list bill. 

It will be recalled that the farmer’s free-list bill, as it passed 
Congress and was presented to President Taft, contained little 
produced upon the farm. The articles, including meats and 
cereals, which had been in the free-list bill when originally intro- 
duved, had been, by the deliberate action of a Democratic House 
and a Republican Senate, cut out of that bill. So that all any 
farmer had reason to fear if fairly dealt with by the successful 
party was a reduction of the rate of duties upon his products, 
and he was in nowise warned that any of them would be placed 
upon the free list. 

Judge Cowan, of Texas, a Democrat, speaking before the 
Ways and Means Committee, during the discussion of the 
Underwood bill, practically charged the Democratic Party with 
bad faith in placing live stock and meats on the free list when 
it had not declared for such policy at Baltimore. 

Upon this question the American people, except the Demo- 
cratic Party, had largely and fairly expressed themselves. The 
Republican platform adopted at Chicago in 1912 said: 

The products of the farm and of the mine should receive the same 
measure of protection as other products of American labor. 

The Progressive national platform adopted at Chicago in 1912 
said: 

We believe in a protective tariff which shall equalize conditions of 
competition between the United States and foreign countries, both for 
the farmer and the manufacturer, and which shall maintain for labor 
an adequate standard of living. 

There were cast in support of these platforms for unsuccessful 
presidential candidates 7,604,518 votes. There were cast for the 
successful minority candidate for President only 6.293.454 votes. 
There were lacking 1.311.064 votes of a majority. And, more- 
over, of all candidates for the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-third Congress the expression of the voters on this great 
subject of legislation, if carried into effect, would have elected 
211 Democrats and 224 Members favoring reasonable protection 
to the products of farm, factory, and mine. 

Further, the two great agricultural organizations of this 
country have not been silent on this subject. The National 
Grange, speaking upon this subject, said: 

We confirm the position of the grange upon the tariff question as 
passed by the forty-second session of the National Grange, namely 
“That whatever the policy of the Government may be, the farmers 0 
the United States demand that, as far as possible, such measures of 
direct benefit therefrom as is given to manufacturers or any other in- 
dustries of the country shall also be accorded to agriculture.” 

The Farmers’ National Congress, in its last formal deliver- 
ance on this subject, said: 


A fair and equal measure accorded to all industries of the country 
5 protection. Any legislative discrimination will be op y 
our influence and resented by our votes. We will never submit to sell- 
ing in a free-trade market and buying in a protected market. 


Upon the other hand, no farmers’ organization has de- 
manded free or substantially free trade in farm products. 


Schedule G, with the rest of the bill, was sent to a Democratie 
caucus of House Members, dominated by cotton and Tammany. 
When a northern Member simply attempted to protest in the 
name of the farmers of the North, he was browbeaten into 
silence. He was told to take his choice, silence and patronage, 
or protest and disfavor. One was told that the active post- 
masters he might name would exert more influence than the 
20,000 farmer voters in his district. He chose the postmasters. 
A Republican successor now sits in his stead. In the 1914 con- 
gressional election the Republicans gained 36 agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

The largest feature of the Underwood tariff bill was its 
slaughter of farmers’ protection, as the following facts will 
establish: 

First. It affected the large group of all citizens, who, accord- 
ing to our census estimates, are divided as follows: 


Agriculture and animal husbandry... -=e 
nufacturing and mechanical industry 
8 DDr 


Second. It threw open to competition the largest portion of 
our country's annual production of wealth with the rapidly in- 
creasing products of other agricultural countries, including the 
great pastures and developing lands in Canada, South America, 
Australia, and Africa. So the largest factor of competition 
created by the Underwood law was against the farmers in their 
right to the home market, which they had been for decades up- 
building. Indeed, the remarkable prophecy contained in the 
report signed by the 14 Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee in support of the Underwood bill seemed to 
apply to agriculture, our greatest industry. Over their signa- 
tures these men said: “In our judgment, the future growth of 
our great industries lies beyond the seas.“ 

Republicans believe that the future growth of our great in- 
dustries, as well as cur lesser ones, should lie between the great 
seas, Atlantic and Pacific. 


COMPARISON OF IMPORTS—1914 WITH 1912, 


The fiscal year of 1914 contains three months of the Payne law 
and nine months of the Underwood law. 

There was an increase on all imports over 1912 of $270,889,052. 
Of these $140,789,052 were farm products; all others, $130,- 
099,907. Stated in percentages, farm products, 52 per cent; all 
others, 48 per cent. 

There was an increase in all exports in 1914 over 1912 of 
$159,364,197. Of this, $63,346,504 only was farm products and 
$96,017,693 all others, Stated in percentages, farm products, 
40 per cent; all others, 60 per cent. In other words, the farmers 
were forced to meet $140.789,052 increased import competition 
in exchange for the advantage of $63,346,504 export. Or, stated 
in percentages, the farmer was forced to accept a 52 per cent 
increase of imports competition for a 40 per cent increase of 
exports of his production, while the others were given the bene- 
fit of the $96,017,693 export increase for $130,099,907 import 
increase. In the matter of the increase caused by the new law 
the farmer found the balance against him of $77,442.548, while 
all others had a balance of trade increase against them of only 
$34,082,214. 

The following are some of the important transfers from the 
Underwood dutiable to the free list in the Underwood law: 

Cattle, sheep, wool, beef, mutton, corn, eggs, milk, cream, 
potatoes, and wheat—wheat and potatoes to bear 10 cents 
per bushel and 10 per cent, respectively, if the importing coun- 
tries charge a duty for our shipment to them. 

The following are articles upon which duties were radically 
reduced: 

Horses, poultry, oats, hay, cheese, and butter. 

The remaining rate yields considerable revenue but extends 
little protection. 

When the tariff bill was under way the Ways and Means 
Committee, to silence the protest of the farmers and the north- 
ern Congressmen, set forth in its report a statement. claimed 
to be based on legitimate Treasury information, showing prob- 
able importations during the first year's operation under the 


proposed law: 
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In scriptural times false prophets were stoned. In Demo- 
cratic times they send them to the United States Senate. 
Whither Unperwoop of Alabama, and James of Kentucky, have 


gone. There have been no similar advances by northern 
cratic Members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The increase of imports of 27 northern agricultural products 
during the first nine months of the Underwood tariff as com- 
pared with the last nine months of the Payne tariff was from 
$49,853.631 to $129.280,817, or 159 per cent. 

Third. To inflict upon the farmers of the North the burden 
of competition from cheap lands, cheap labor, and cheap ocean 
transportation, the Democratic Congress discriminated against 
the northern farmer and in favor of the southern agriculturist. 

(a) Rice flourishes only in Dixie. The Underwood law re- 
tuined it on the protected list, while -wheat, raised in the 
North—except under conditions—was placed on the free list. 

(b) Tobacco, largely produced in the South, is protected, 
while corn is free. 

(e) Peanuts of Virginia and North Carolina were retained on 
the protected list while potatoes of Maine and Northern States 
generally were placed on the free list. This had led a great 
many northern farmers to believe that the Underwood law is a 
shell game throughout. 

(d) Angora goat hair of Texas and the Southwest generally 
is protected. Wool of the North is free listed. It would seem 
that this was an effort to see how far they could go in sectional 
discrimination. They reversed the Scripture to do it. Accord- 
ing to Matthew, the sacred writer, on the final day the sheep 
were to be placed on the right for protection; the goats to be 
pressed aside upon the left for free trade, or, of course, its 
equivalent. The Underwood law reverses these positions. And 
the goat is exalted, while the sheep, during the uges regarded 
as an emblem of purity and innocence, is rejected. Simply 
another illustration of how, regardless of whatever cost, the 
northern farmer must be punished. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS. 


The citrus-fruit industry, under the fostering influence of 
a reasonable protective tariff, was rapidly becoming a great 
national industry. The Underwood law removed a large 
measure of thut protection. It was urged that the reduction 
was in the interest of the consumer, but it appears from 
pending litigation -that the beneficiaries are not the consumers 
but are certain lobbyists in this country and the foreign ex- 
porters, 

Wheat: The present foreign war has created a great demand 
for our wheat, and present prices are not being complained 
of. However, the day of peace and commercial reckoning is 
coming. Farmers are interested in and remember conditions 
as they were two years ago, when the Underwood law was 
in force and the war had not begun. A Democratic Congress- 
man on the floor of the House on June 4, 1914, said: 

Wheat now is a better price under Democratic times than it was in 
1912 under Republican e. 

The same Member having later, on the 27th of June, said, 
“Farm products are commanding a high price, the best ever 
known,” a Republican Congressman, in the course of debate, 
submitted the following facts and figures: 

Cash price of wheat at certain markets. 


O- 


Quotations from— 


inneapo 
C o Record-Heral 
New X ork Sun 


— ——— a — — 
£ NOAE are on No. 2 hard, except Minneapolis prices are No. 
orthern, 
Average decrease in five markets, 18 cents per bushel. 


If these dates are regarded as too narrow, if the gentleman 
desired to give facts concerning prices, he could have resorted 
to a broader field, using the records of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The wheat farm prices quoted are 
for January, February, March, April, May, and June of the 
several years. I place them in two groups—one for the years 
1914 and 1913 in one group and the other for the four preced- 
ing years. I group 1913 and 1914 together because the anticipa- 
tory effects of one go with the actual results of the other. 

The average price for the first group of four years under 
the old tariff was for January 93.3. It was 78.6 for the other, 
For February it was 95 for the four-year group, 80 for the 
two-year group. March it was 96.2 as compared with 83, and 
so on, with an average between these two groups of years, 


covering fairly all of the six months, of 16 cents per bushel in 
favor of the former law. So that a man desiring to find the 
truth could not have been easily mistaken, as the following 
table will show: 


Price of wheat per bushel, 


1912 
Cents. | Cents. 
88.6] 88.0 i 5 5 
80.8] 90.4 81. 80.2 | —14.9 
85.4 | 90.7 g. S. 1.1 
8.8 92.5 81. 81.6 —15.3 
84.6 | 99.7 83. 82.4 | —17.6 
86.3 | 102.8 84. 83.5 | —19.0 
I submit the following table of leading product prices on 


June 27, 1914, in several markets: 


Cash prices, 
{From the Indianapolis Star.] 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Wheat, No. 2 red.. 
(orn, Jo. 3 white. 
Oats, No. 2 white. 
Hay, No. I timothy 


Ne aa B A TITT O AS $0.19 
Corn, No. 2 yellow... ese 07 
ORES NOES bb 144 
Wheat, No. 2 hard ... sue sevevinactes bushel..| 1.07} -17 
ern, No. 2 l. e eee eee do 76 +0 
Oate, No. n E es sennsenscaades do. 52 «li 
Wheat, No. 2 hard -| 1.11} Be 4) 
Corn, No. 2 yellow... dee n . 07 
Oats, No. 2 white........ lea] tte Hi 11 
Wheat, No. 2 hard. 1. 18 2 
Corn, No. 2 yellow 811 o 


If market prices are not fully convincing, allow me to submit 
the following table, showing the farm prices for small grains 
during the first six months of the last six years, grouped as 
heretofore, and the decrease in price for the last two years, com- 
pared with the four years previous. 

Farm price of certain small grains, first of each month. for 
the United States for years 1909, 1910, 1911. 1912. and average 
for these four years, as compared with the price for sume 
months for 1913 and 1914, and the average for these two yeurs: 

Prices per bushel for oats, barley, and flazsced, 


Oats:' Cents. . | Cents. . | Cente. | Cents. | Cents. Cents, 
48.1 33.2 45.1 | 32.2 39.1) 42.3 —05.7 

18.1 33.1 | 47.5] 32.4] 29.3] 43.4 —07. 3 

51.1 32. 8 4.8] 33.1] 389) 44.9 —0 9 

53.2 32.3 | 52.0 | 33.1 | 39.5) 45.7 —0. 1 

55.3 | 43.3] 33.2 56.0) 34.2] 39.5 46.9 10. 1 

57.4] 43.0] 34. 7] 55.3] 36.3] 40.0 47.6 00.3 

56.5}. 57.6 | 50.8] 86.4) 49.9) 52.2] 65.0 —-H4,9 

58.3 | 59.3 64.12] 91.2 51.4] 524] 68.2 —16.3 

59.4 | 60.2] 63.0] 91.0 49.0) SLI] 68.4 -Ig 4 

61.2 | 507] 681) 923] 485) 51.7 f 70.5 —20. 4 

63. 8 56.5 | 74.0 | 98. 2 48.3 49.3 | 72.6 —23.8 

67.) | 557| 73.8 91. 1 S27) 40. 1 71. —21.0 

January. 12. 2 | 171.2 | 221. 1 {187.11 | 106.2 | 124.2 | 175.6 —60. 4 
February. ..| 129.8 | 192.9 | 233.9 190.8 104. 1 127.8 | 186,3 63.3 
March. .3 | 193.1 | 240.7 18.9 | 119.0 | 132.5 . —61.0 
145 193.9 | 234.6 [191.5 | 113.6 | 132.8 —68.1 

209.5 | 241.9 181.0 | 114.3 | 134.7 —i0.7 

195.5 | 225.0 205.0 113.8 | 136.8 4 


4 Average decrease between months, 2 
* Average decrease between months, 2 
5 Average decrease between months, 2 


33 
È 
— 
3 


jods, 603 cents. 
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Should we see fit to consider May the month preceding the 
gentleman’s statement, the following table of important farm 
products for 1912 and 1914 will be of interest: 


Hay, ton. 
Flaxseed, bushel 


All the foregoing information was available to the gentle- 
man at the time he made his statements. It may, however, 
be of interest to submit a table showing the wheat prices of a 
recent date compured with two years ago: 

Cash wheat prices on certain marketa. 


Kansas City.. ee 
%%% ccndopvesedeceaurpephantcaxtensudeiantscsion 


The fall of price in wheat during the last two years has been 
more than 15 cents per bushel. The difference in average price 
between the period including 1913 and 1914 and the period of 
four years preceding is in excess of 15 cents a bushel. The 
difference In price between June 1, 1914, and the average price 
for a period of five years preceding that date is 15 cents a 
bushel. The reduction of the tariff in the Underwood bill was 
25 cents per bushel for those countries that receive our wheat 
free and 15 cents a bushel for the products of countries which 
do not admit our wheat free. The importation of wheat for the 
first eight months of the Underwood law increased 357 per cent 
over those of the corresponding period one year before. It may 
he interesting to know the effect in dollars and cents to the aver- 
age wheat farmer of the country, the several States, and the 
different counties in my congressional district what a fall in 
price of 15 cents a bushel means. 

In considering the relative prices of wheat and other grains 
during the last two years it is entirely proper to call attention 
to the fact that prices of farm implements used in securing these 
crops be given. Upon the authority of the Hon, C. B. Dempster, 
of Beatrice, Nebr., president of the leading farm-machinery 
factory west of the Mississippi River, I can state that there has 
been an advance of price to the retailer during the 12 months 
preceding June 1 of this year of wagons, plows, disk harrows, 
grain drills, and so forth. There has been a tendency to ad- 
vance in price windmills, pumps, and similar farm appliances. I 
give, however, in detail, the prices quoted and obtained by the 
International Harvester Co. for the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, 
the same being based f. o. b. cars Chicago, III. 


JJCCß́/w . ᷣ . 02. 50 8102. 50 | $102. 50° 

SG VTJvàVVVVJVVJJVJVJ E 105.50 | 105.50 | 105.50 

ee nvenssccobsecnvabsesiscccsencncnénccdeccbousans 125.00 | 125.00 | 125.00 

36.00 | 36.00 37.00 

37.00 | 37.00 88.00 

«| 39.00 | 39.00 40.00 

SS -| 102.50 | 102.50 | 102.50 
r 18.75 18.75 19.75 

Tedders, or.. 27.00 | 27.00 28.00 
Disk harrows 12-16....... 20.50 | 20.50 21.50 
Manure spreader, No. 2... 90.00 | 90.00 90. 00 
Cream separator, No. 2 B B 48.50 | 48.50 48.50 
Weber wagon, 2 horses 61.50 | 65.00 65.00 


It will be interesting further to know the course of prices 
of binding twine during the last three years which the farmer 


must use in taking care of his crop. It has increased, as will 
appear from the following table of prices quoted by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co.: 


Is it any wonder that the farmer, pressed between the upper 
millstone of falling wheat prices and the lower stone of rising 
machinery and binding twine prices, has little patience with 
statements at variance with well-ktown market facts? The 
farmers know that the majority party so drafted Its recent 
tariff law as to make them bear its burdens and suffer from its 
injuries. They resent the gratuitous insult in the assumption 
that farmers do not remember back a period of two years, and 
that they do not know their own markets. Free-trade states- 
men will learn that farmers’ memories are in working order 
while their forgetters are decayed and rusting. As ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt well said: 


As for the farmer, the present tariff, the administration's tariff, was 
so framed as to result in the sacrifice of his interests. He had no 
spokesman, no friend in high quarters, and his welfare was contemptu- 
8 sacrificed. At every point where his interest was concerned he 

s ma 0 er. 


Corn: Corn and wheat are the two leading cereals, and also 
the two leading farm products In the United States. They 
demonstrate in their decreasing exports and increasing imports, 
the rapid approximation or consumption and production. The 
markets illustrate the large advantage foreign producers have 
who carry the products of their land water to our great sea- 
board cities, while our producers must pay a much larger trans- 
portation rate over the railroads from the interior of the United 
States when there is a surplus of production; that is, Argentina, 
which now exports more corn than all other countries of the 
world, the United States included, after the passage of the 
Underwood law, was shipping enormous amounts of corn from 
her ports to our eastern ports, at transportation rates of from 
8 to 5 cents a bushel. 

The following is a statement of the railway rates paid for 
corn shipments from the leading western markets to the sea- 
board cities: 


Phila- 
del- 


Balti- | Gal- 
more. 


If to each of these rates there would be added the additional 
rate which it would cost to carry the corn from the local 
station to one of these western markets, the very large ad- 
vantage given by the Underwood law to the Argentine corn 
producer will be apparent. If to this <dvantage we add the 
further facts that Argentine land, averaging in productivity 
well with our grain belt. varies in selling value from one-fourth 
to one-half of our American land, and as our farm laborers 
receive twice the wages of the Argentinian, the northern grain 
producer can well understand the great disadvantage under 
which he labors, with the tariff taken off corn. 

The average annual amount of corn shipped between the 
various nations of the earth for 10 years before 1914 has been 
245.557,706 bushels. It is about 38 per cent of the international 
shipmen of wheat. The following is the rank of nations in corn 
production: 

United States, Argentina, Mexico, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Roumania, Italy, and Africa. 

And the following is a list of the important corn-exporting 
nations in the order of their rank: 

Argentina, United States, Roumania, Russia, Bulgaria, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, 

The following table shows the course of exports of the two 
leading nations for 10 years: 


Calendar years. 
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The following shows the rapidly decreasing export of corn 
and wheat from this country: 


Average percentage of United States wheat and corn crops caported, 
based on five-year periods, 5 


Per cent | Per cent 


The Payne rate of tariff on corn was 15 cents a bushel. Dur- 
ing the first nine months in which the Underwood law was in 
force, prior to the outbreak of the European war, there were 
11,843,166 bushels of corn imported into this country, nearly all 
from Argentina. 

At the hearings held by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives, on the subject of 
grain grading, at which there were leading grain men from the 
great grain markets in every part of the United States, the 
question was asked of a number what effect the removal of the 
duty on corn had on the corn price during that period. The in- 
variable answer was that it reduced the price, and the average 
reduction was about 10 cents a bushel. No grain man there 
present either doubted or gainsaid the statement. We quote 
from Mr. Gorman, a large grain dealer of Toledo: 

Now, take an illustration to-day. I am out of business on corn in 
the old channels in which I was trading up to six months ago, for the 
reason that the 1 of prance’ corn in all the consuming sec- 
tions, from Florida to Maine, has driven me out. Now, ail that is 
taken away from us, because the 22 is headed here from Argentina, 
and the consumer realizes that he can buy Argentine corn cheaper 
than he can buy mine, and he realizes the enormous quantity which he 
can get; and therefore he buys from hand to mouth, and in his buyin; 
from hand to mouth he depresses the price of corn in this country, an 
in consequence of that competition corn has declined 10 cents a bushel ; 
it has declined in the future market. 

Mr. Paddock said: 


If it nad not been for the importation of Argentine corn, I think the 
farmers would have realized 10 cents per bushel above the present price 
of corn on account of its coming. 

Beef: All fresh meats were placed upon the free list by the 
Underwood law. While the Payne law was in force Argentina 


shipped some beef into the United States. Her fresh meats 
were then shipped largely to the free ports of Britain. Argen- 
tina practically drove American meats out of British markets, 
as will appear from the following table: 


Esports of beef from United States and Argentina to tho United 
Kingdom for certain 


years. 


10% „„ „„ „„ 


Under the Underwood law our seaboard markets became re- 
duced to the same free-trade basis, so far as producers were con- 


cerned, as were London and Liverpool. There was shipped into 
this country, during the first nine months of the Underwood law, 
176.333.072 pounds of beef and veal, largely from Argentina, and 
12.000.924 pounds of mutton and lamb, largely from Australia. 
An increase of over sixteenfold over the corresponding preceding 
year under the Payne law. 

Cattle: There was u fair protective tariff on cattle and other 
meat-producing animals under the Payne law, which was re- 
moved by the Underwood luw. While Argentina and the other 
South American countries have enormous surpluses of live stock, 
as do also the several divisions of Australasia, yet large ship- 
ments of live stock have not come to us from these countries 
because the equatorin! belt must be crossed in shipinent. The 
shipments must be reduced tothe form of beef and mutton. How- 
ever, live stock in great numbers have been shipped into this 
country from Mexico and Canada since the passage of the Under- 
wood Act. We removed the Payne duty from live stock. The 
Mexicans, under their shrewd, though disreputable rulers, espe- 
cially in the northern part, immediately placed an export duty 


-have, until recently, followed him. 


on live stock leaving Mexico and coming into the United States, 
slightly less in rate than our former duty. One million five hun- 
dred and eighty-one thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
cattle, between the passage of the Underwood law and the ist 
day of June, 1916, have come into our country, so far as our 
Treasury was concerned, absolutely free. The duty which we 
should have collected thereon would have amounted to about 
$9,000,000. The large portion of this instead of coming into the 
Treasury of the United States went into the girdle of Villa or 
the war chest of Carranza. In either case it was probably used 
to purchase munitions of war shipped into that country from 
America, which were used to terrorize and slaughter Americans 
there resident, and weapons to use in attacking American citi- 
zens on American soil, nnder the American flag, and against 
our soldiers whether on American or Mexican soil. To what . 
extent of folly and tragedy Democracy has gone in order to 
carry out and make effective at whatever the cost, this unwar- 
ranted assault upon agriculture, America’s greatest industry! 
That it has dared was due to the belief that farmers can not 
op 8 of their isolation organize to defend of protect their 
rig 

In the Democratie platform adopted at St. Louis this year 
this remarkable statement was made: 

We recognize that tarif rates are necessari 
meet changing conditions in the world's ee e OE A ene 
events of the last two years have brought about many momentous 
changes. In some respects the effects are yet conjectural and wait to 
be disclosed. r 

The tariff conditions affecting farm products are not conjec- 
tural; they are established; and no reasonable person could 
have anticipated a different state of affairs following the pas- 
sage of the Underwood law. 

In recent legislation in Congress the Democratic Party has 
clumsily recognized the protective principle in favoring a much 
higher duty on dyestuffs. That party has utterly abandoned its 
former opposition to a tariff commission and its oft-repeated 
declaration that protection was unconstitutional. It is favoring 
the establishment of a tariff commission. Moreover, it further 
admits its long-persisted-in error by improvising an unwieldy 
protective device known as the “antidumping clause,” thereby 
committing itself to the protective principle. But while the anti- 
dumping clause is of doubtful utility as to any industries, care 
is taken that it shall not apply to the products of the farm. 
The principal remedy which it provides is the doubling of the 
tariff where products are dumped upon our shores at unrea- 
sonably low prices. The farmers’ products being in the main on 
the free list, a doubling of the duty would be a vain thing. If 
the rate is nothing, doubling it would not be a severe penalty, 
because— 

A thousand naughts are not a feather 
When in a sum they all are brought together. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

So Democracy, grudgingly yielding up its free-trade and tariff- 
for-revenue-only policy, and conceding most reluctantly the 
protection principle, which it has denounced for so many years, 
now in extremis so forms and shapes its bungling protective 
device that it can not be availed of by the farmer. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian War the two greatest 
statesmen of Europe were Bismarck, of Germany, and Glad- 
stone, of Britain. Both were free traders. Gladstone per- 
sisted in his free-trade policies, and succeeding prime ministers 
The result has been that 
in the recent struggle Britain found herself dependent for 
many articles, including foodstuffs, entirely upon foreign and 
distant fields. Had she not had the greatest navy in the world, 
her people would have been starved before December 1. 1914. 
Bismarck, however, looking toward the various strained condi- 
tions and crises which might meet his Government, was, from 
the close of the Franco-Prussian War, convinced that German 
independence depended primarily upon its capacity to produce 
nearly enough foodstuffs.for all her people. So a policy of 
protection on German industries, and especially her agriculture 
was inaugurated. Her limited territory, in the course of a few 
decades, hecame the marvel of the world for food production. 
During the present great struggle, while the great army of 
Germany and the immense navy of England have been centers 
of world admiration, the great outstanding fact is, Germany, 
though girdled by a band of steel, yet has capacity to feed and 
clothe her citizens and her army. ~ 

America should protect every product of its farm, mine, and 
factory which are brought into competition with the world or 
whose products we may need in our day of trial. So that 
American markets may, within reason, be markets for the 
American producer. No phase of American industry should 
in the years to come show lack of proper preparedness. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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[By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. SroaN to 


extend his remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] with some 
interest. It was in the Sixty-first or Sixty-second Congress, I 
believe, that William Howard Taft, Republican President of 
the United States, proposed the reciprocity treaty with Canada 
putting all farm products on the free list. I also represent an 
agricultural district, one of the greatest in the United States, 
as well as the gentleman from Nebraska, but I am not going to 
hamper or destroy our foreign trade by nourishing the fear that 
from some quarter of the globe farm products may find entry 
into an American port in competition with the farmers of the 
West. I never have had any use for that old policy of the high 
protectionists that would build a Chinese wall around our own 
country and shut out all foreign competition. And I am not a 
free trader nor a protectionist either, but I am just as loyal to 
American industry, whether it is agricultural, mining, or manu- 
facturing, as any man on that side of the House. I am, how- 
ever, a good deal like Gen. Scott, who is quoted as having said, 
in answer to the charge of some of the Whigs that he was not a 
good Whig, that he was a Whig all right, but that he was not a 
fool Whig. [Laughter.] And that is my attitude toward Amer- 
ican industry. I want to safeguard it in every rational way. 
Now, we need to develop our commerce with South America. 
There does not seem to be any division of opinion about that 
among men who have given thought to the question. The great 
commercial interests, the great manufacturing interests of our 
country are insisting that we need an outlet for their surplus 
in the Orient, in Europe, in all quarters of the globe where we 
may find a market for the surplus of our farms, our factories, 
or our mines; and, in my opinion, it is the plain duty of the 
Congress to facilitate the development of our foreign commerce 
in every reasonable way. When this war in Europe began only 
8 per cent of our foreign commerce was carried in ships under 
the American flag. That is a reproach to us as a Nation. It 
is a reproach to the statesmanship of our country, and I would 
relieve that situation. 

Instead I would have at least 60 per cent of our foreign eom- 
merce carried under the American flag. I think this legislation 
will promote that result. The establishment of the shipping 
board, the large powers vested in that board to investigate and 
recommend to Congress legislation that will promote this end, 
should certainly appeal to every reasonable man. Now, as 
regards the amendment offered by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND}, I think it ought not to be adopted 
because it does in express terms make it mandatory on the 
Secretary of the Treasury in all instances to compel vessels to 
accept cargo without regard to the character of the cargo. I 
think there should be discretion vested somewhere and in some 
one to decide when clearance may or may not be granted. The 
Senate amendment states that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized tu deny clearances to ships, whether domestic or 
foreign, proposing to leave our ports. It clearly lodges. discre- 
tion in the Secretary. I think that is a wise discretion, and 
while it may be true, as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot] contends, that ordinarily this language is usually con- 
strued by the department as mandatory, yet there is no warrant 
in law for doing so. There may be conditions arise where to 
enforce this provision in all cases, and as to all kinds of cargo 
tendered, without exception might lead to serious international 
complications; and hence I think it is wise on our part to leave 
the Senate amendment as it is with the discretion lodged in 
the Secretary of the Treasury to decide each ease as it arises 
on its own facts. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman think it proper for the 
Congress of the United States to disregard our treaties with 
belligerent nations, as the Senate amendment does, and apply 
this language merely to citizens of the United States and omit 
firms which are doing business in our country under treaties 
and entitled to as much protection as our own citizens? That 
is what the Senate amendment does, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The amendment proposed does not 
change the Senate amendment in that regard. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, yes; the amendment proposed covers 
goods “shipped from American ports.” The Senate amend- 
ment simply covers goods shipped “by citizens of the United 
States.” In other words, we propose to make our treaties 


scraps of paper, and I am opposed to it. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. We do not, in my opinion, because we 
lodge in the Secretary of the Treasury that wise discretion by 
which he may avoid the results that the gentlema : from New 
York has in mind. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no; only to citizens of the United States. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, I do not think the gentleman’s con- 
struction is correct. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the Senate amendment and amendments thereto. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman from Indiana suggested an 
amendment, and we would not need the previous question. 

Mr. COX. I am not going to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Sutherland amend- 
ment to Senate amendment numbered 48. 
` The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BENNET. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 37, noes 59. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present, and evidently there 
is not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry.“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As I understand, the vote now is being 
taken on the Sutherland amendment to the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Yes; that is what the Chair stated. 

Mr. MANN. What is the motion—to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment? 

The SPEAKER, Yes; to concur in Senate amendment num- 
bered 48 with the Sutherland amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Would it be fair to ask to have the amendment 
reported ? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report Senate amendment 
numbered 48 and then the Sutherland amendment to Senate 
amendment numbered 48, without objection. 

There was no objection. 

Senate amendment No. 48 and the Sutherland amendment 
were again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The question is ọn concurring in amend- 
ment No. 48 with the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 94, nays 150, 
answered present 7, not voting 181, as follows: 


YEAS—94. 
Bacharach Fess Kreider Rowe 
Barchfeld Focht Lenroot Sanford 
Barkley Fordney Lobeck hall 
Bennet Gallivan McAndrews Siegel 
Bowers Garland McArthur Sinnott 
Britt Mann lem 
Britten Green, Iowa Matthews Smith, Idaho 
Buchanan, Ill. reene, 88. Meeker Smith. é 
Byrns, Tenn, Greene, Vt. Miller, Del. Stafford 
Cannon Hadle ondell Sterlin: 
Carter, Ma 33. Haske Mooney Sutherland 
Chandler, N. T. Haugen Moore, Pa. Switzer 
Coleman Hel n Moores, Ind. Tague 
Cooper, Ohio Hi Morgan, O Timberlake 
Cooper, W. Va. H ood Muda Towner 
Cooper, Hull. Iowa Nelson Treadway 
Cox Johnson, S. Dak. Oakey are 
Cramton Kahn Parker, N. J, Volstead 
Curry Keister Porter Watson, Pa. 
Dale, Vt. Kennedy, Iowa Powers ler 
Davis, Minn. Kiess, Ramseyer Williams, Ohio 
Dillon cng Ricketts ae 

on n cke 

Dowell Kinkaid Roden 

NAYS—150. 
Abercrombie Connelly Garrett Kitchin 
Adamson Conry Glass Lesher 
Aiken Godwin. N. C. 
Alexander Cullo Goodwin, Ark, Lied 
Allen Dale, N. ¥. Gordon Liebel 
Almon Davenport Gray, Ind. Linthicum 
Ashbrook Davis, Tex. Hamlin Littlepage 
Aswell Dent Hard oyd 
Ayres Dewalt Harrison London 
Balle Dickinson Hastings McClintie 
Barn Dies Hayden MeLemore 
Black Dixon Heflin Mays 
Booher Doolittie Hill Montague 
Borland Doremus Hittiard Moon 
Bruckuer Doughton Holland Moss 
Brumbaugh Dupré ood Neel 
Buchanan, Tex. Eagan Houston Oldfiela 
Burnett Eagle Huddleston Oliver 
Caldwell Edmonds Hulbert O’Shaunnessy 
Candler, Miss. Evans Hull, Tenn. Overmyer 
Caraway Farley Humphreys, Miss. Padgett 
Carlin Fields Igoe Page, N. C. 
Casey Fitzgerald Jacoway Phelan 
Cline Gallagher Johnson, Ky Platt 
Coady Gandy Keatin Pou 
Collier Gard Key, Ohio Price 


Raker 

Randall 

Rauch 

mee Sn burn 
ily 


Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell, Mo. 
Scully 


Hawl ey 
Lindbergh 


acts, Okla. 
Car, 


ry 
Charles 
Chiperfield 
hurch 
Clark, Fla. 


pee 


Senhier 
Danforth 


Esc! 
Estopinal 


Steele, Pa. 
Shalienberger Stephens, Miss. 
Sherley Stephens, Tex. 
Sherwood Stone 
Sims Taggart 
Sisson Tavenner 
Smalt Taylor, Ark. 
Smith, N. X. Thomas 
Smith, Tex. Thompson 
Sparkman Tillman 
Steagall Tribble 
Steele, Iowa Van Dyke 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—7. 
Morrison 8 
Riordan Sloan 
NOT VOTING—181. 
Fairchild Kearns 
Farr Kelley 
Ferris Kennedy, R. I. 
Finley Kent 
Flodd Kettner 
Flyna Konop 
Foss fean 
Foster La Follette 
Frear Langley 
Freeman Lazaro 
Fuller Lee 
Gardner Lehlbach 
Garner Lever 
Gillett Loft 
Good Longworth 
Gould Loud 
Graham McCracken 
Gray, Ala McCulloch 
Gray, N.J McDermott 
regg McFadden 
Griest McGillicuddy 
Griffin McKellar 
Guernsey McKenzie 
Hamill McKinle: 
Hamilton, Mich, McLaughlin 
Hamilton, N.Y. Madden 
Hart 1 ee 
155 ee 
ayes pes 
Heaton Martin 
Helm Miller, Minn, _ 
Helvering Miller, Pa. 
enr Morgan, La, 
Hensley Morin 
mag Mott 
Hind Murray 
Hollingsworth Nicholls, S. C. 
Howard Nichols, Mich. 
Howell Nolan 
Hughes North 
Humphrey, Wash. Norton 
Husted lesby 
Hutchinson 0 aney 
ames „Muss. 
Johnson, Wash. Pa 5 
Jones Parker: N. X. 
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So the motion to concur was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For balance of session: 
Mr. PATTEN with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 


On this vote: 


W. 

Willlams, W. E. 
Wilson, La. 
Wingo 

Wise 

Young, Tex. 


Steenerson 
Patten 


ale 
2 Mass. 
Roberts, Ney. 
Rogers 
Rowland 
Russell, Ohio 
Sabath 
Saunders 
Scott, Mich 
Scott, Pa. 


Sells 
Shackleford 


Shouse 

Smith, Mich. 
Snell 

Snyder 
Stedman _ 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stiness 

Stout 
Sulloway 
Sumners 


Whaley. 
Williams, T. S. 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, Ill. 
Winslow 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, N. Dak, 


Mr. Roserts of Massachuetts (for) with Mr. Lee (against). 
Mr. TIxKHAM (for) with Mr. McKerrar (against). 

Mr. Gourp (for) with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma (against). 
Mr. Brownino (for) with Mr. Tarsorr (against). 

Mr. Garsticx (for) with Mr. Lazaro (against). 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island (for) with Mr. BLACKMON 


(against). 


Mr. Srixxss (for) with Mr. Hetverrne (against). 
Mr. Morr (for) with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina (against). 
Mr. Granan (for) with Mr. Estoprnan (against). 


Mr. Mapes (for) with Mr. BELL (against). 


Mr. Hurcutmyson (for) with Mr. Morcan of Louisiana 


(against). 


Mr. Duxx (for) with Mr. Frerrts (against). 


Mr. Roserts of Nevada (for) with Mr. HUGHES (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
Mr. DL with Mr. ROGERS. 
Mr. Froop with Mr. MAGEE. 
Mr. Garner with Mr. AUSTIN. 
Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. Farr. 
Mr. Murray with Mr. Foss. 
Mr. Sumwers with Mr, Freeman. 


Mr. Hamı, with Mr. GRIEST. 


Mr. Epwarps with Mr. HEATON. 
Mr. Jones with Mr. MOKINLEY. 
Mr. Apar with Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr. Beakes with Mr. NORTON. 

Mr. Burgess with Mr. SULLOWAY. 

Mr. Saunpers with Mr. Tinson. 

Mr. STEDMAN with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 


‘Avuausr 30, 


Mr. Stout with Mr. Youne of North Dakota. 

Mr. RaAaspAre with Mr. ELSTON. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, on the first roll call of the day, 
on the first amendment voted on, I inadvertently voted, forget- 
ting for the moment that I was paired with the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. I voted “aye.” I desire to withdraw 
that vote. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the change will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to concur in Senate amendment No. 48. 

The motion to concur in Senate amendment 48 was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. AtExANpDER, 2 motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table, 


STATUARY GROUP, HOUSE WING OF CAPITOL (H. DOC. NO. 1354). 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a House document the proceedings on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the statuary group on the pediment of the 
House wing of the Capitol, with illustrations, as may be pre- 
pared by the Committee on the- Library, 36,000 copies, of which 
2,500 copies shall go to the Speaker, 3,500 coples to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, and 30,000 copies to the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the proceedings incident to the dedication of 
the pediment on the House wing of the Capitol be printed in 
document form, 36,000 copies, with illustrations, 2,500 to go to 
the Speaker, 3,500 to go to the Committee on the Library, and 
30,000 to go to the folding room. 

Mr. MANN, Tw enty-fire hundred to go to the Speaker, who 
made a speech, and 3,500 to the Committee on the Library, 
which was also interested, and 30,000 to the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the shipping 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcorp on the 
shipping question. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON AND BALLS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill (S. 
6625) authorizing the Secretary of War to make certain dona- 
tions of condemned cannon and cannon balls; and move to insist 
on the House amendments and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. How long does the gentleman expect it 
will take? 

Mr. DENT. I do not suppose it will take any time at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of War to make certain 
donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
moves that the House insist on its amendments and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. FIELDS, Mr. CALDWELL, 
and Mr. Greens of Vermont. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL-——CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
up the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and 
move to agree to the conference asked by the Senate. I ask 
that the conference report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 1182). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 58, 
108, 354, 355, 856, 359, and 361 to the bill (H. R. 15774) mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1916. 
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1917, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have been unable to agree. 
Rosert N. PAGE, 
Jas. MCANDREWS, 
C. R. Davis, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Joun WALTER SMITH, 
Jos. T. ROBINSON, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, before making a 
motion touching any of these amendments, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, this report comes 
back to the House, The previous report of the conferees and 
the statement were published in the Recorp of August 18, and 
the report of the conferees, as far as we had agreed, was 
adopted. The amendments, as read by number by the Clerk 
at the desk, were then in disagreement. and after another con- 
ference we come back still unable to agree with the Senate con- 
ferees on those amendments. 

Some of those amendments, Mr. Speaker, that were inserted 
in the bill by the Senate were not disagreed to by the House 
conferees becavse they were opposed to them, but Zor other 
reasons. There has come to be a very considerable sentiment, 
not only among Members of Congress but in the city of Wash- 
ington, that the present District appropriation bill wiil not be 
enacted into law. 

At this time, as at several former sessions of Congress, the 
principal difference between the House and the Senate is on 
amendment numbered 1, the House passing the bill and under- 
taking to change the fiscal policy between the Treasury and the 
District of Columbia. The House will remember that at the 
last session of Congress, in the enactment of the last appro- 
. priation bill, when there wus a disagreement upon this particu- 
lar matter just at the end of the session of Congress, on motion 
of the then leader of the majority in this House, Mr. UNDER- 
woop, a resolution was adopted appointing a commission, a 
special committee, to take under consideration the fiscal policy 
existing between the Treasury and the District of Columbia 
and to report. That committee, after a very full hearing, made 
a report to the House in January of this year in which they 
recommended the discontinuance of the policy of half-and-half 
between the Treasury and the District of Columbia. 

I had hoped that this would.end the controversy, and that 
we might inaugurate a new policy that, in my judgment and 
in the judgment of many gentlemen in this House, would insure 
in the future a greater progress and development of the District 
of Columbia, the National Capital, and, at the same time, not 
impose any additional burdens upon those who reside here. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not willing to assume the responsibility 
for the failure of this bill. This fight that has been started for 
a change of fiscal policy will go on, and, as right has always 
triumphed in the long run, in the end it will win. But. as I 
was saying, I am not willing that the high schools and all 
progress and development, even for 12 months, in the city of 
Washington should be retarded and stopped because of the dis- 
agreement between the two Houses on this matter. 

The Senate has inserted in this bill an amendment which pro- 
vides for a tax upon intangible personal property. At the 
proper time I shall move to concur in that amendment. 

I believe that practically every Member of this House, if he 
was as fully acquainted with the circumstances as he possibly 
might be, as some of us are, would vote for the adoption of this 
amendment placed in the bill by the Senate. It has become 
rather notorious that the population of the city of Washington 
is being increased to some degree at least by a class of gentle- 
men whose property is in intangible form, who are moving to 
this jurisdiction to escape taxation upon their holdings. Only 
yesterday I had a statement made to me that one gentleman had 
made the stutement that by moving to this jurisdiction he had 
saved $20,000 annually in taxes, because intangible property 
was not taxed in this jurisdiction. I believe that this perfectly 
fair tax, placed upon citizens in practically every other juris- 
diction in this country, should be written into the law as it 
affects the District of Columbia; and believing that this House 
will concur in that Senate amendment, and that this bill with 
‘that in it should become a law, and not desiring with my col- 
leagues on the conference committee to assume the responsibil- 
ity for the failure of this bill to become a law, I move that the 


House recede from its disagreement to amendment No. 1, which 
is the half-and-half amendment, and concur in Senate amend- 
ment No. 1. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 and concur in the samẹ. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. - x 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the enacting clause strike out the following: 

“That hereafter all appropriat'ons made for the support of the gov- 
ernment of the District SE Columbia, including all sums apobanttaced ta 
any generiul-appropriation act indicated to be paid out of the District 
of Columbia revenues except amounts to pay the interest and sinking 
fund on the funded debt of said District, shall be paid out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia to the extent that the same shall be 
sufficient therefor and the remainder out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

“The 5 sums are approprlated out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia to the extent that they are sufficient therefor and 
the remainder out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
pess ea in full for tbe 3 expenses of the government of the 

istrict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely.” 

And ‘nsert in lien thereof the following: 

“That one half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the 
other half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in full for 
the following expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the tiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on receding from the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendment No. 1, and con- 
curring in the same. r 

The motion was agreed to.. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the Houses further insist on its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 58. n 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina please tell the House what that amendment is? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This amendment is for the 
payment of the claim of Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller. 

Mr. MANN. Let it be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it without objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(58) Dee and payment for ground on account of condemnation 
proceedmes: To pay Thomas W. and Alice. N. Keller for ground taken 
and damages «n account of condemnation proceedings in square No, 
2838, in the city of Washington, $4,140. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House further insist on its disagreement to this amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House further disagree to amendment 108 on page 46, which 
amendment was placed in the bill by the Senate, and which 
allows voluntary services on school playgrounds. I will say to 
the House in this connection that the Senate is ready to recede 
from this amendment. I move that the House further insist 
on its disagreement. 

Mr. MANN. If Congress will not make an appropriation to 
take care of the playgrounds, why should we not permit vol- 
untary services? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that this amendment is in connection with the 
school playgrounds, and that since this amendment was placed 
in the bill it has been ascertained that the law already allows 
school playgrounds to receive voluntary contributions and help, 
and therefore this amendment does not mean anything. 

Mr. MANN. Is this amendment confined to school play- 
grounds? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was so intended; yes. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how it was intended. What 
does it say? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The Clerk can report the 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. There was some controversy in Washington this 
year, on the ground that the appropriation made did not provide 
for services in the playgrounds. Now it seems to me that when 
we have playgrounds, and we do not provide the necessary super- 
visory help. we ought not to kick if somebody will furnish the 
money to hire somebody to do it, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the 
gentleman that the provision in this bill, if it is enacted into 
law, practically carries the recommendations made by the 
authorities, for the playgrounds of the District of Columbia. If 
the gentleman will allow me, the language of this amendment 
would have turned over the playgreunds of the city of Wash- 
ington to the board of education, which is not intended at all, 
There is a superintendent of playgrounds, and it would have 
practically legislated her out of office, and disorganized the 
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playground force in the District, and placed them entirely under 
the board of education. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I recognize the futility of any propo- 
sition in the House which would legislate somebody out of 
oftice. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. If they ought not to be legis- 
lated out of office, I will agree with the gentleman, and I think 
in this instance they ought not to be. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. When the District bill was before the 
House I offered an amendment making an appropriation to care 
for the playgrounds. This amendment was not adopted; but in 
reading the conference report the other day rather hurriedly 
I guined the impression that the conferees had agreed to an 
amendment on the part of the Senate making a small appro- 
priation for that purpose. Is that true? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will try to find it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was under the impression that such an 
amendment had been agreed to, and that therefore there was 
no objection to striking this out. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Amendment No. 109, on page 
47 of the Senate bill, increased the amount which the House 
voted. The bill as it passed the House carried 87.500. The 
Senate increased it to $10,000, and the House receded. That 
was for the construction of two swimming pools and shower 
baths and appurtenances and equipments, on sites to be selected 
by the commissioners. 

Mr. MONDELL. In addition to that, does the gentleman say 
that it is now the law that voluntary seryices may be accepted? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. On the school playgrounds; 
yes; to which this amendment was directed. That is already 
the law. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further disagree to that 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House further insists on its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendment 108. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Speaker, amendments 354 
and 855, on pages 126 and 127 of the bill, make an arbitrary 
price for gas to consumers in the District of Columbia at 75 
cents. I move that the House recede from its disagreement and 
concur in the amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House recede from its disagreement to amendments 
354 and 355 and agree to the same. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. We created not a great while ago a public- 
utilities commission in the District, consisting of the District 
Commissioners. I do not now recall just what, if any, authority 
they have over rates for gas. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think in the utilities act 
passed in 1912 the Utilities Commission was given the power to 
make a physical examination of all public utilities in the District 
of Columbia, which includes, of course, the gas companies, 
with a view of fixing the rate, and I agree with what I think 
is in the gentleman's mind, that we might have possessed our 
souls in patience u little while and found out what recommenda- 
tions were going to be made by the Utilities Commission touching 
the price of gus. 

Mr. MANN, Did not the Utilities Commission have author- 
ity themselves to tix the price of gas after they had made the 
investigation? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, I am not quite sure; but I 
am inclined to think that they did have the authority. 

Mr. MANN. As I recall, we have appropriated at different 
times considerable sums of money to the Utilities Commission to 
make this investigat.on. 

Mr. PAGE vf North Carolina. We have appropriated, first 
and last, something like $160,000, and they have made the in- 
vestigation, und. I am informed, are practically ready to report 
within a few months the result of the investigation. 

Mr. MANN. So. for fear they have found out something which 
will give information. we propose to act without any information. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the gentleman's state- 
ment is possibly a little too emphatic, but still true, 

Mr. BORLAND. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND, I want to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee whether it is not true that for a number of years past 


the gas companies have been furnishing gas for the District gov- 
ernment for 75 cents a thousand feet? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Yes; such amount as has been 
furnished has been at 75 cents, under a provision placed in an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose if we should require them to furnish 
it at 50 cents they would do it. 

Mr. PORLAND. No; they would not. 

Mr. MANN. I imagine that they would. 

Mr. BORLAND, They would not if that was a confiscation of 
their property. 

Mr. MANN. We could require them to do it; they are under 
a law that we passed; but that has nothing to do with what is a 
reasonable charge for gus. We require lots of people to furnish 
things cheaper to the Government than they furnish them to 
other people. 

Mr. BORLAND. We could not compel them to furnish gas 
below the cost of production, for that would be a confiscation of 
thei“ property. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I want to say 
to the gentleman from Illinois and to the membership of tke 
House that personally I believe that it would have been vastly 
better if this amendment had not been placed in the bill and we 
had waited for investigation and action by the Utilities Commis- 
sion as to what was a fair price based upon the facts. But 
since it has been placed in the bill in another body, and un- 
questionably would pass by a vote in this body, I am making 
the inotion that we recede from our disagreement and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. MANN. I know nothing about the manufacture of gas in 
the District of Columbia and not much elsewhere. I know in 
Chicago it is claimed that, owing to the increase in the cost 
of oil, the cost of the manufacture of gas has been greatly en- 
hanced, and I know that the gas company in Chicago that fur- 
nishes a very large amount of gas has recently been compeiled, 
so they say, to reduce their dividends because of that fact. I 
do not know whether that is the reason, but iney have reduced 
the dividends, claiming that the cost of the manufacture of gas 
there—it may be manufactured by a different process than here; 
I do not know about that—has been very considerably increased 
in the last year or two because they use more or less oil. I do * 
— EHOW. whether that is true here or not, Does the gentleman 
snow ? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I have no information. I was 
relying on the Utilities Commission to give us that information. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. By this action do we undertake by legis- 
lation to fix the price of gas at 75 cents? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That is the specific thing we 
are doing. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In other words, we fix it by a legislative 
rather than by an administrative agency after due investigation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We fix it arbitrarily by these 
amendments at 75 cents, in face of the fact that in 1912 Congress 
created a Utilities Commission for the specific purpose of ascer- 
taining the physical valuation of all public utilities, with a view 
of fixing the price to consumers. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Does not the gentleman think it wiser and 
more practical that the Utilities Commission should fix this 
price than that it should be done by the political, the legislative, 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I do; that is my judgment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Can anybody foresee what will be the 
price of gas if there should be a prolonged strike? What would 
be the result if coal could not be obtained or its supply greatly 
diminished? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
not get any gas. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Why, then, should we fix a hard and fast 
price at 75 cents, however desirable and practicable that might 
be under normal conditions? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The fixing of rates is a legisla- 
tive function, is it not? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will not controvert that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the legislature delegate to 
a commission authority to exercise a purely legislative function? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say that I do not know, 
but e the passage of the act I have alluded to we undertook to 
do that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
to fix the rate? 


It would look like we could 


Mr. Speaker, to authorize them 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina will yield, that was thrashed out long ago. We had 
the matter up in regard to railroad rates, and we laid down 
the rule that they must be reasonable, and then the commission 
determines upon the facts what is reasonable and thereby fixes 
the rate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The commission decides that 
such and such a rate is unfair or improper, but can the Inter- 
stute Commerce Commission fix the rate? It does not fix it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; it has actually made rates, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I will say experience in the city of New 
York and in California has demonstrated that this is undoubt- 
ediy the correct way to fix the gas rates. In the Consolidated 
Gas Co. case in New York, which was tried for so many yeurs, 
we found that the only way that you could fix a rate in a 
municipality was through legislative action, and that you could 
not depend upon any other kind of a body of men to bring the 
people the justice to which they were entitled. In that par- 
ticular case the gas company raised the point that they could 
not make a fair return upon their invested capital, and the 
- Supreme Court of the United States in giving its decision pro- 
vided the means by which a future decision could be made if 
it was found that in the future the dividends were not «declared in 
the quantity to which they were entitled. The gas company in 
the District of Columbia will be amply protected. If it can not 
earn a reasonable dividend upon the value of its property, in- 
cluding the going value, the reasonable value, the expense and the 
cost of reproduction, together with what they call the good will 
of the company, then they will be entitled to set aside any rate 
that we make. If, on the other hand, by reduction of the price 
of gas they increase their output to that extent that they can 
make this same dividend or a reasonable dividend, then they 
must submit to the price that we fix; and I hope that this amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina to yield to me for a few minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know much about the 
manufacture of gas except in this Chamber, and that is partly 
from experience, partly from observance, and partly from per- 
formance. [Laughter.] I do not know who manufactures the 
gas in the District of Columbia. My recollection is that at one 
time the McLean estate hud something to do with it, and that 
somebody from Cincinnati at some time tried to punish the 
McLean estate because he did not like the way they did poli- 
ties; but it seems to me a most remarkable proposition that 
Congress should provide for a commission to investigate the cost 
of the manufacture of gas and the value of the plant which 
manufactures the gas, with a view to fixing the proper rate to 
be charged, and then, having expended a large amount of money 
upon this commission, after the commission have acquired the 
information in the main but before it is submitted to Congress 
we should in our wisdom determine, without knowledge, some- 
thing as to which we have directed the acquirement of knowledge 
for our benefit. That is a remarkable performance; or it would 
be if it were not a Democratic Congress. No one expects much 
intelligent operation or action from a Democratic Congress, and 
we do not often get it. But think of the proposition 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This gas amendment was 
offered in the Senate by a member of the gentleman’s own party, 
Senator Norris, and it was agreed to by the votes of his own 
purty colleagues in that body. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is referring now to what took 
place in the Senate. Neither Senator Norris nor the Republicans 
in the Senate have the power to put legislation into effect in 
the Democratic Congress. What are you trying to do—hide be- 
hind a Republican, with a Democratic majority? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Then do not play the baby act. Your are re- 
sponsible for the legislation. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. We do not try to evade it, 

Mr. MANN. Yes, you do; that is exactly what the gentleman 
was trying to do 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 


Yes; respecting public utilities 


Mr. Speaker—— 
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The SPEAKER. One at a time. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is my time by saying it was proposed 
by a Republican. I do not care by whom it was proposed. The 
question is what Congress shall do, not what some Senator or 
Member of the House shall propose. You can not hide behind 
that. It is a Democratic Congress which in the face of in- 
telligence, ready to be given to it, determines to act without 
intelligence—as usual, along Democratic lines, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will now give me a word, I did not undertake to escape the 
responsibility for the party in power for this amendment or for 
this legislation. I merely was trying to keep the gentleman 
from Illinois from escaping such responsibility as belongs to 
gentlemen upon his side of the aisle for this action with us, 
and if the gentleman prefers that that be demonstrated, we 
could very soon ascertain whether or not we ure alone re- 
sponsible for this amendment by having a roll call. As one 
Demoernt personally I agree with the gentleman that it would 
have been vastly better if the Utilities Commission had been 
allowed to finish its work and to make a recommendation or to 
make a rate based upon facts, but at the same time I believe 
with a great many other gentlemen in this House that being 
here in the shape this amendment is, it would not be wise now 
to not enact it into law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD rose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am not so much annoyed 
because Congress is not waiting for the report of this public- 
service commission in order to afford some relief to the people 
of the District of Columbia. There are some things that a man 
ascertains after he has been in Washington a number of years 
without waiting for the report of a very expensive commission. 
Of course, my good friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] after his 
long experience in Washington, may not have accumulated 
much new information unless some one furnishes it to him; after 
a very great expenditure of money. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] The progressive Members of Congress on this side 
of the House keep abreast of the times, keep abreast of modern 
information, and they know what is going on in Washington, 
although my friend from Illinois may not. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. I do not see how the gentleman from New York 
can learn what is going on anywhere unless he learns it in New 
York City. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, the gentleman does not know 
how I obtained my information, because I am one of those who 
studiously refrain from seeking information from the gentle- 
man from Illinois. That is why my information is not incor- 
rect at any time and is always accurate upon public questions, 
because I go to sources where the information is correct, 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] Now, anyone who knows 
anything about the manufacture of gas—and I am not surprised 
the gentleman from Illinois disclaims knowledge; men who are 
the most voluminous manufacturers of some commodities pro- 
fess to have the least information about them [applause on the 
Democratic side]—but anybody who has general information 
about the manufacture of gas, or has kept track of court pro- 
ceedings which have been brought by gas companies and 
studied legislation fixing the price of gus, knows, if he has any 
intelligence whatever, that in a municipality like Washington, 
with all its surrounding circumstances, that 75 cents is not an 
unreasonable price to fix for gas, and that is established here 
by the fact that can not be controverted. For a number of 
years Congress has fixed the price to be paid for gas furnished 
to the Government by the local companies at the rate of 75 
cents, 


If that were a confiscatory rate or if it were an unreasonable 
rate, the gas companies long since would have resorted to the 
courts to have that rate upset, and wherever a great public- 
service corporation acquiesces in a regulation fixing the price 
of its commodity without resorting to the courts, it is very 
conclusive evidence that the rate is not at all disastrous or 
unfair to that corporation. Now, if we are to continue to waif 
and wait and wait until one of these bodies makes its report 
to another body and that body makes up its mind as to what 
relief should be afforded to the people, then the people of Wash- 
ington, who have no vote, can not participate in this campaign, 
will continue to be mulcted by a public-service corporation. 
Now, I admit chat a Democratic Congress is doing just a little 
different from Republican Congresses. It is exercising its own 
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intelligence, it is taking advantage of Information it 

and despite the fact our Republican friends ure stundliug still 
or retrograding—I um not certain which, because they go back- 
wards a little and advance a trifle—in spite of that fact, and 
their opposition to this progressive, humane, remedial, and 
beneficial legislation, I insist, without attempting to shirk re- 
sponsibility, or without inviting anyone to shure responsibility, 
we will attempt to give relief to the people of the District of 
Columbia so that they may enjoy this great era of prosperity to 
the full that all the other people of the United States are en- 
joying under n Democratic administration. ¿Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that all 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] controls the time. 

Mr. HOPWOOD, By unanimous consent I would desire to 
have two or three minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, 
tlemun if he desires it. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I was going to inquire as to 
how this gas is made, whether of oil or coni. If it is made of 
coal, I happen to come from a soft-coal region of the country 
from which much gus coal is shipped, and I know that the price 
of that coal bas increased within the last six months or a year 
from 50 to 75 per cent over and abeve the price which then 
prevailed, and I was wondering whether it would not be possible 
by some legistation here we might inflict u very great hardship 
upon these people who produce the gas at the present price of 
cval. I do net know whether you have examined into that mat- 
ter. Some of you seem to know exactly what it costs to make 
gas. I do not know at all what it costs to make it, 
but I do know that the underlying product that is used in 
making gas is very expensive at this time, so that it may be 
that you are putting a confiscatory price upon those people 
who manufacture gas by putting the gas at 75 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet with coal at the present prices. It seems to me 
you ought to go slowly in this matter in fixing the price and 
you ought to have information exactly and accurately at this 
particular time, not information a year old or 2 years old, 
but information up to the minute before we fix the specific price 
which these people are to charge. [Applause,] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to recede from the disagreement of 
the House to amendments 354 and 355 and concur in the same. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, now I move that 
the House recede from its disagreement to amendment numbered 
816 and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to recede from the House’s disagreement to amendment num- 
bered 316 and to concur in the amendment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, this amendment 
relates to amendment numbered 1, and is made entirely unnec- 
essary, because we have concurred in Senate amendment num- 
bered 1. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think this amendment ought to 
be reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. What is the amendment? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That all fees, assessments, 
rents, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care to have the amendment reported. 

The question was taken. and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede from its disagreement to Sennte amendment num- 
bere 359 and concur in the same. It is just merely a section 
number. E 
€ The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment numbered 359 and concur in the same. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, Mr. Speaker, the only 
remaining amendment is the tax on intangible securities— 
amendment No. 361. I move that we recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate ameni- 
ment No. 361 and concur with an amendment which the Clerk 
will report. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker. I ask that the 
he report the Senate amendment for the information of the 

ouse, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


I yield five minutes to the gen- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. Section 6 of the act of July 1. 1902, “An act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the government of the Jistrict 


of Columbia for the fiscal 
pu 
sec 


r ending June 30. 1903, and for other 
"is hereby amended by adding. after paragraph 2 ol said 

on: 
That the moneys and credits, 3 moneys loaned and Invested, 
bonds and shares of stock (except the stock of banks and other vorpora- 
tions within the District of Columbia the taxation of which hanks and 
corporations is heren provided for) of any person, irm, asxorlation, 
or corporation resident or en in business within sald Pi<trict shall 
be scheduled and 1 n the manner provided by paraxraph 1 of 
said section 6 for listing and appraisal of tangible personal property, 
and assessed at their fair cash value, and as taxes on said moncys and 
credits there shall be paid to the tax collector of ld Di-triet four- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the value thvreof: Prorided, That a joint com- 
mittee consisting of the Committee on the D'strict of Columbia of the 
Senate and the Committee on the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives is hereby appointed to make by subcommittee or otber- 
wise a careful and exhaustive study of the tax laws of the District of 
Columbia, tnecluding license taxes. with a view of recommending such 
changes in the laws as the joint committee may deem fair and equitable, 
report to be made to the Congress during the next session. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will also report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ thereof,” In line 19. on page 131. insert: 

Provided, That savings deposits of individuals in a sum not in 
excess of deposited in banks, trust companies, or bullding asxsecia- 
tions, sub, to notice of withdrawal and not subject to check, shal! be 
exempt from this tax.” f 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to recede from the House disagreement 
to amendment No. 361 and to concur in the same with the amend- 
ment which has just been reported. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk suggests to the Chair that on 
page 131, in line 19, after the word “Provided,” the word “ fur- 
ther” should be inserted. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I overlooked that. After the 
second word “Provided” the word “further” should be inserted. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
eonsent to make correction of a wrong reference to line and 


page. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar request. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I also desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the gentleman from North Carolina, 
and the gentleman from Illinois ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Kecorp. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. STEDMAN, for seven days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. CAMPBELL, for three days, on account of sickness, 

To Mr. GRIFFIN, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 17645. the general deficiency appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Yor’ asks unani- 
mous consent that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the general deficiency bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with general debate on the bill. I have no requests 
for such debate. 

Mr. CANNON, I have none. 

Mr. MANN. That can be dispensed with in committee, if no 
one wants to debate. 

Mr. CANNON, I do not think I have any demands for time 
upon this bill. I have no desire to take time myself. I cun 
say all I wish to under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman wants time, there will 
be no trouble about that. I suppose it is possible there will be 
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some little discussion in regard to some of the items. If there 
is any desire for general debate, we can make an agreement. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no requests from the committee or any- 
body else for time. I have no desire for much time myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD} asks unanimous consent to dispense with general debate 
on the deficiency bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzceratp] that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the general deficiency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 17645, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (. R. +7645) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No money appropriated by this or any other act for salaries or com- 
pensation in any executive department or other Government establish- 
ment at the seat of Government shall be available for the reer: ot 
any person 1 after March 31, 1917, to a higher salary, unless 
there shall have been established In such department or independent 
establishment and be in operation a system of efficiency ratings re- 
quired by the act of Angust 23, 1912 (37 Stats., p. 413), as amended 
by the act of February 28, 1916. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 
paragraph. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
desires to make a statement about it, I will reserve the point of 
order until he has made the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York desire 
to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. The purpose of this provision is 
to compel the establishment of a system of efficiency ratings in 
all the departments of the Government. 

Congress, in 1912, enacted a law requiring a system of effi- 
ciency ratings to be established and promotions to be based 
upon such ratings. Since the law was enacted the system has 
been established in the Post Office Department and in some of 
the bureaus of the Treasury Department and the State De- 
partment has about completed the investigation and determined 
npon the character of the system it will initiate. 

Mr. MANN. Well, in establishing this system of ratings, do 
not the departments call on the Bureau of Efficiency for help? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some do; yes. I do not know that they 
have all done so. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does know that if they all did 
it at once they could not get service at once. Now, they 
propose by this, because some department does not do what the 
law directs them to do, to punish, not the department, but some 
clerk in the department who is entitled to a promotion. It does 
not seem to me that that is the proper man to punish. The 
proper man to punish is the head of the department, appointed 
by the President. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The idea is to ascertain the fitness of 
the person entitled to promotion and to prevent the one not 
entitled to it from getting it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how that does it at all. Here isa 
law providing that they shall establish these efficiency ratings. 
I suppose they will carry out the law in time. But here is a 
head of a department in this city. His salary will not be re- 
duced. He gets his $12,000 per, no matter what he does, so 
long as he holds the office. Now, when some one dies or resigns 
and makes a vacancy, that vacancy is entitled to be filled by 
some one below. Under this provision you can not make a 
promotion to the vacancy that is open for the subordinate be- 
cause of the sins of the superior. I think the sins of the sub- 
ordinate may sometimes be visited properly upon the superior 
who has charge of the work, but I never could see the justice 
of punishing the subordinate for the sins of his superior officer, 
and unless there is more to be said on it than the gentleman 
from New York has said I am going to make a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is all I have to say. It is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order, then, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York con- 
cede that it is subject to a point of order? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
tion will be stricken out, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Bureau of Efficiency shali laverie the methods of transact- 
ing the public business in the Bureau of Internal Revenue and prepare 
recommendations for the improvement thereof and submit the same to 
the Secretary of the Treasury as early as practicable for his approval. 
Until otherwise providen by law the Bureau of Efficiency shall con- 
tinue to occupy its present quarters and rooms 316, 319, and 321 in 
the Winder Building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
language in the last paragraph—on the following language: 

Until otherwise provided by law, the Bureau of Efficiency shall con- 
tinue to nia Pd its present quarters, the rooms 316, 319, and 321 of the 
Winder Building. ; 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
whole paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can entertain only one point of 
order at a time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let us know what the point of order will 
be. If there is going to be a point of order on it I want to make 
a statement. 

Mr. MANN. I want to make a point of order om the paragraph. 
There is no amendment in order pending, unless it is being read 
for information. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I propose to offer an amendment to 
strike out the portion that turns over to the Bureau of Efficiency 
rooms 316, 319, and 321. Those rooms are occupied by the 
Auditor for the War Department. The other rooms are now 
occupied by the Bureau of Efficiency, and should be retained by 
them. They should not be displaced. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And in view of the legislation that has 
taken place increasing the work that has been put upon the 
Auditor for the War Department, they should not be dislodged 
from the rooms they are now occupying. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is going to strike out that pro- 
vision of the bill that would take certain rooms away from the 
auditor and transfer them to the Bureau of Efficiency? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Why is it necessary to say by law that the 
Efficiency Bureau shall occupy its present quarters? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because at present they are installed 
there. They have no appropriation for rent. They are not in 
control of the building. If it is desired to make their work stop 
entirely, all that it is necessary to do is to eject them from their 
quarters, and then they will have no place in which to operate. 
Unless some provision is made for quarters for them, you might 
as well abolish all provision for them. 

Mr. RUBEY. They have their quarters there now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. It might be desired by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or some one else to put them somewhere else, and then 
it would require an act of Congress to transfer them to some 
other building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will take care of them until the next 
session of Congress. This place was fitted up especially to 
meet the requirements of those persons.. They have their rec- 
ere there and their files, and it is admirably adapted to their 
work, 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not object to their staying there, but un- 
der this, if you put them in there, you can not take them away 
until Congress acts. I do not think you should put them there 
by an act of Congress. : 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. They were temporarily placed in the rooms 
they now occupy, because at that time those rooms were not 
used. Now the Treasury needs the rooms in the Treasury Build- 
ing for the Farm Loan Bureau. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We are going to give them $10,000 to 
take care of that. 

Mr. LOBECK. But you have not done it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have an amendment, which, through 
oversight, was not printed in the bill. Provision will be made, 
unless somebody intervenes, by which they will be permitted 
to use $10,000 to rent quarters for offices now in the Treasury 
Building, so as to put the Farm Loan Bureau in that building. 
There will be no necessity of putting anybody from there in 
the Winder Building. These people should not be disturbed. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of my colleague to the fact that the Government owns the 
Winder Building, and it is perfectly proper for Congress to say 
what portions of it shall be occupied by such bureaus, and 
nothing precludes Congress in a subsequent appropriation bill 
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or other piece of legislation from making any change that is 
necessury. The only thing that must be taken cure of at this 
time is that the Efficiency Bureau must have some quarters. It 
is occupying these quarters at the present time. 


Mr. RUBEY. Suppose these words were stricken out, what 
effect would it hnve? Would not the Bureau of Efficiency go 
on occupying these quarters? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether they would or 
not. They have been notified that they would be dislodged. 

Mr. BORLAND.. They would be subject to the views of the 
custodian of that building. 

Mr. LOBECK. They would be subject to the orders of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. RUBEY. They would be subject to the orders of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and no one else, I understand there is 
no desire to displace them, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand there is a desire to dis- 
place them. 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know better, 

Mr. LOBECK. They wanted to get more room that belonged 
to the Auditor for the War Department. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They wanted more room. They needed 
additional space, but that was not the chief thing. They wanted 
to be let alone in the quarters which they now occupy. 

Mr. LOBECK. They went in there by permission of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, temporarily. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Secretary of the Treasury is not 
concerned in housing bureaus which are not under him. Con- 
gress fixes the location of every independent and governmental 
service in buildings. This is nothing new or extradordinary, 
for Congress to determine where a bureau shall be housed, 

Mr. LOBECK. Is not the Secretary of the Treasury con- 
cerned in the buildings that belong to and are under the control 
of the Treasury, so that he can use them for the convenience 

of the Treasury? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are not under the control of the 
Treasury. Congress has made provision for certain bureaus of 
the Treasury Department in the Winder Building. Now, it is 
proposed to make provision in that building for an Independent 
bureau. The building is not the property of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Mr. LOBECK. It is under the control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We are attempting to prevent these con- 
tinued indefensible charges for rent for quarters in Washing- 
ton; but any time that anybody seems to think he is going to lose 
a foot of space, he stirs np a row in the House for fear some- 
ae else may be provided with quarters without expense to the 
public. 

Mr. RUBEY. How long has that bureau occupied these 
quarters? i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ever since it was established. 

Mr. RUBEY How long is that? 

Mr FITZGERALD. Several years. 

Mr. RUBEY They could occupy these quarters without this 
legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know whether they could or 
not. They have been notified that these rooms are desired for 
other purposes. There is no appropriation for it, and it de- 
pends on the whim of the head of some other department. Of 
course, if a department does not wish them to continue their 
work, which is the most beneficial work that is being done in the 
interest of economy, they will be put out of business, because 
they can not conduct their business with their offices in their 
hats. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. RUBEY. I insist on the point of order to the words: 

Until otherwise provided ee Bureau of Efficiency shall con- 


tinue to occupy its present q and rooms 316, 319, 321 in the 
Winder Building. 


Mr. ALLEN. I make the point of order to the whole para- 


graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the 
point of order to the entire paragraph. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will reserve it if the gentleman from New 
York wishes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
reserve it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will reserve it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The balance of the paragraph provides 
that the Bureau of Efficiency, which was created by Congress 
for the purpose of ascertaining how modern methods of busi- 
ness could be installed in the Government service, shall investi- 


I would like to have the gentleman 


gate the Bureau of Internal Revenue. I regret very much that 
the gentleman from Ohio makes the point of order against it. 
It is conceded by those in charge of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that its methods are antiquated and that it is organized 
in a manner which does not produce the most efficient service 
for the Government. Mr. Brown, of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
made the statement that after’ a cursory examination of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue he had suggested to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of that service that by the 
introduction of improved methods the services of 50 employees 
could be dispensed with. A difference arose between the Assist- 
ant Secretary in charge of that service and the men engaged in 
this work. ‘The result was that they were not permitted to con- 
tinue their investigation. Since that time their differences have 
been adjusted, but in view of the fact that this bureau would 
be able to effect economy and to save the public money, the 
committee put in this provision directing it to make the investi- 
gation. 

Why is this objection raised? It is raised because the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury takes this provision as a personal 
affront to himself. He believes that it is a reflection upon him 
that Congress should direct a bureau created by Congress, and 
made independent of every other department of the Goverument, 
to investigate any particular bureau or department of the Gov- 
ernment. It seems that a committee consisting of employees in 
the bureau itself has been engaged in an investigation, and 
because the Committee on Appropriations desires to have an 
independent and impartial investigation with a provision that 
the recommendations shall be submitted to the head of the 
Treasury Department for his approval—because we have the 
temerity to recommend such legislation, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury takes that as a personal affront and spends his 
time running round this House trying to persuade some Mem- 
ber to make a point of order to prevent such an investigation. 
I believe that assistant secretaries ought to mind their own busi- 
ness and not interfere with the House or the Members who are 
desiring not to serve any personal or selfish ends, but simply to 
bring about the introduction of methods that will make the pub- 
lic service efficient. I regret that some Member has been found 
who is willing to yield to the importunities of department offi- 
clals and to prevent legislation of such a beneficial character. 
Applause. ] 

It is time, Mr. Chairman, that the House of Representatives 
asserted its prerogatives and took a firm stand for legislation 
necessary to control the public purse of the Government. {Ap- 
plause.] I am tired of having administrative officials become 
indignant or offended because Congress dares or presumes to 
exercise some of its prerogatives, unless the chairman of the 
committee runs, hat in hand, to the head of the department and 
begs permission to make regulations for the improvement of 
the public service. It ought to be stopped and stopped now. 
This is the time to emphasize the necessity for it. Anybody 
who believes that any administration will curtail the expendi- 
tures of public money indulges in a dream. It is true under 
every administration during which I have served. 

I want to say now, so that the officials of the departments 
will know it, that they will not advance the thirgs they are 
interested in by attempting to thwart this House in an effort 
to improve the public service. [Applause.] Before this bill 
passes the House will have a demonstration of the power of 
the House to exercise some of its prerogatives, so that it will 
express its will without executive interference. Officials who 
run around threatening or coercing Members, or making prom- 
ises that can not be carried out, are going to have their hands 
full, not only in this but in other sessions of Congress, in efforts 
zd aian to the things which they are appointed to do. [Ap- 

use. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will not 
foreclose others from speaking and making known their posi- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I had intended to make the point of order im- 
mediately, but I knew the gentleman from New York wanted 
to say something ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. And others want to speak, and I hope the 
gentleman will reserve the point of order after he gets through. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have seen 
or talked with no Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. I did 
not know that I would create so much excitement in the mind 
of the gentleman from New York by making the point of order 
to the paragraph that is clearly not within the rule. It is new 
legislation. But in addition to that they huve a committee now 
working in the Internal Revenue Bureau that has been engaged 
there for some time. It has about reached a conclusion. The 
Bureau of Efficiency has all it can do for the next year in the 
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work already laid out. If this committee of the Treasury De- | for the work of organization of ‘^at board, in addition to what 
partment that is now engaged in straightening out matters in | was provided by the law passe.. only a few weeks ago, so that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has not completed its work | this Congress and this committee are not only in sympathy 
by December 1, this paragraph can be included in the next | with the work of the Farm Loan Board but they have actually 
appropriation bill, which will be ready long before the Bureau | increased the money available for that board by $100,000, in 
of Efficiency can reach the bureau, I do not believe in double | anticipation of expenses they may be put to for temporary 
work of this character. Expenditure of time is the same as the | quarters or temporary services or otherwise. The Farm Loan 
expenditure of money. We have one committee doing the work | Board is amply taken care of in this bill. That just simply 
and doing it well, and for that reason I make the point of order. | reduces this debete to the proposition of whether the Efficiency 
I will reserve it, however, fof five minutes. Bureau, which has thoroughly demonstrated its ability to secure 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, no division of the Govern- | economy and efficiency in the publie service, shall be put at the 
ment has met with as much opposition and buffeting as this | mercy of departmental chiefs or heads of departments who may 
Bureau of Efficiency. The legislative subcommittee recogniz- | not be in sympathy with the particular line of work that it is 
ing that it was even hamstrung by the Civil Service Commis- | doing or proposed to do at the particular time. 
sion in its efforts to work reform in the various departments Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
of this Government, made it in the legislative bill a separate and Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
independent organization. It inaugurated reforms and estab- Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman makes the statement that 
lished business methods in the office of the Treasurer in the | there is an appropriation of $100,000 here for the Farm Loan 
Treasury Department that saved $60,000 in salaries in one year. | Board, and he makes the further statement that we some time 
The Bureau of Efficiency attempted to install modern business | ago, in the farm-loan act, made an appropriation of $100,000. 
methods in the Bureau of Pensions, but it was thwarted. The | I know the gentleman wants to be correct, and I am asking him 
Treasury Department officials knew of the work the Bureau of | for information myself. Does not the farm-loan act authorize 
Efficiency was doing in the Treasurer’s office and set about to | the expenditure of the $100,000—in other words, it is an authori- 
prevent the extension of modern business methods by creating | zation—and is not this an appropriation in this act, and hence 
a subterfuge known as the committee on improvement, merely | there is no double appropriation of $100,000, as I understand it? 
selecting a committee from the respective divisions in their Mr. BORLAND. The Clerk informs me that I am correct 
own department to determine whether or not improvements | about that. This is an additional $100,000 over what was au- 
should be installed in the respective divisions, These officials | thorized. 
in the respective divisions are not experts and are not qualified Mr. HASTINGS. It is an appropriation of $200,000 for the 
as they are in the Bureau of Efficiency to suggest efliciency | Farm Loan Board? 
systems and methods. Since we have created this as a distinct Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
bureau, we wish it to inspect the division of the internal reve- Mr. HASTINGS. I wanted information upon that myself. 
nue, which can profit mere by modern methods than any other Mr. BORLAND. Yes. This makes available—and I am reen- 
bureau of the Treasury Department by using time tabuluting | forced by information of the Clerk—$200,000 for the organization 
devices and recording machines by which there will be a sav- | of the Farm Loan Board. That leaves simply the question as to 
ing to the Government of many thousands of dollars annually. the position and independence of this Efficiency Bureau. 
This Bureau of Efficiency since 1912 has made a distinct sav- Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
ing of $1,000,000 to the Government by installing modern busi- Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
ness methods in a few bureaus. And yet we find men pleading Mr. GLASS. My recollection of that particular matter is that 
for delay, pretending that by means of the various hureaus’ own | the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] proposed an amendment 
committees, which have not the slightest acquaintance with | to the farm-loan bill which simply authorizes the expenditure 
modern business methods, that efficient methods will be adopted. of $100,000. 
We want the Bureau of Efficiency to go through all the de- Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a direct appropriation of 
partments. I am surprised that any person without having | $100,000. 8 
any acquaintance with the conditions which have been presented Mr. BORLAND. And this is another appropriation. 
to the Appropriations Committee should arise here and object Mr. GLASS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
by a point of order to a provision that will save the Government, | [Mr. Bortanp] who has made the point that this matter Inter- 
perhaps in this bureau alone, $100,000 a year. That is the re- | feres with the Farm Loan Board, I have not heard any such 
sponsibility that the gentleman takes who makes a point of | point made. f 
order against this Bureau of Efficiency going into the Bureau of Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the point was made inci- 
Internal Revenue and trying to establish modern, up-to-date | dentally In the discussion here that this particular extension of 
business methods. It is upon the gentleman raising the point of | quarters was needed to accommodate the Farm Loan Board, 
order to be charged with that responsibility. [Applause.] and the way it was brought about was this: They expect that 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. the Secretary of the Treasury will give some quarters in the 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- | Treasury Building to the Farm Loan Board and put out of 
ment, to follow line 11, page 3. there certain employees of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
The Clerk read as follows: instead of transferring them to the building where the rest of 
After line 11, page 3, insert the following: the Coast and Geodetic Survey is, he will put those employees 
“The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate the methods of trans- | into the room of the Efficiency Bureau and leave the Efficiency 
acting the public business in the Bureau of Internal Revenne and pre- | Bureau without any quarters, 


re recommendations for the improvement thereof, and submit the same 
ths Meeeethey of, the TIRAIT as early as practicable for his a The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
e 


proval. Until otherwise provided by law the Bureau of Efficiency has expired. 
continue to occupy its present quarters. Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. proceed for three minutes more. 
Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order upon The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
the amendment. There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the Efficiency Bureau is 


point of order. to be subject to this transfer around, to accommodate any new 
Mr, BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this is the same provision | board or any board that is transferred, it is unfair. It is as- 
which appeared in the bill except the part which took certain | sumed here and not denied that the Farm Loan Board, itself 
rooms from the Auditor of the War Department and added them | does not need these quarters of the Efficiency Bureau, but some- 
to the quarters of the Efficiency Bureau. I am familiar with | body else is going to yield up their quarters to the Farm Loan 
the work of the Auditor of the War Department, enough so to | Board, and they are to be accommodated at the expense of the 
know that it would not be convenient or practicable to take those | Efficiency Bureau, and that simply means that the Efficiency 
rooms, although I have had no communication with him upon | Bureau, being an independent bureau, has absolutely no secur- 
the subject. I know that the Bureau of Efficiency is located | ity upon its quarters at all. I realize that the Efficiency Bureau 
in the Winder Building, and it is not true, as gentlemen here | is not such a bureau as appeals to the imagination of gentle- 
seem to apprehend, that their remaining there will in any way | men of this House. It is not a bureau that readily would make 
embarrass the Farm Loan Board. There is no proposition to | friends. Unfortunately it is a commission that necessarily op- 
put the Farm Loan Board in the Winder Building, and if gentle- | poses in many cases the wishes and views of men in official life. 
men have that impression and feel that they are fighting the | It can not help doing it. 
battle of the Farm Loan Board, they are mistaken in that point. If it accomplishes the result intended it shall accomplish, it 
Before I say fhat, I want to say, however, that no one is more in | must necessarily abolish some places and secure some reform; it 
sympathy with providing quarters for the Farm Loan Board | must necessarily change the methods that are pursued by men 
than Iam. This bill contains an extra appropriation of $100,000 | now conducting those bureaus; it must necessarily enforce its 
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views in opposition to the views of men now in power. Neces- 
sarily it will have opponents and possibly sincere critics in 
this House, and it will not have any friends. There is no favor 
that it can extend, and every act it does necessarily intrenches 
upon claims or rights or alleged privileges of some person. It 
depends upon whether Congress wants to take into its own hands 
the economy and efficiency of the public service, or whether it 
wants to leave that entirely at the mercy of the chiefs who are 
affected by it. Gentlemen take the responsibility when they 
strike out this paragraph as I have redrawn it, so that it does 
not disturb the officers of the War Department, it does-not dis- 
turb any other existing department, but leaves this bureau as 
it is; they take the responsibility of destroying the power and 
usefulness of the Efficiency Bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to say any- 
thing on this matter, but I do not think members of the com- 
mittee understand exactly the situation there. The Auditor for 
the War Department has 205 clerks under him. He has 75 
rooms. That is about three men per room. Some of these rooms 
have as many as seven men to a room. It is admitted by the chief 
clerk in the auditor’s office of the War Department that they will 
not need any of these rooms that are now occupied by this 
board until the 1st day of January. This space has nothing on 
earth to do with the space which will be given to the Farm Loan 
Board. It is contemplated now that space will be made for the 
Farm Loan Board in the Treasury Building itself, so that these 
officials may be very close to the officials of the Treasury De- 
partment. Now, the three additional rooms that were proposed 
to be given to this board are rooms in which there were some 
files. Numbers of these rooms are filled with files of the Auditor 
for the War Department. Now, there are several of these rooms 
needed for these machines which are intended to be installed as 
labor-saving machines, and there has been a great deal said here 
and a great mountain made out of a molehill because Mr. Beatty 
nnd gentlemen who have been up here discussing this matter 
say that they will not have additional clerks, that there will 
be no need for these additional clerks until the ist day of Jan- 
uary. Then it is contemplated that after the first organization 
of the Army has gone into effect and the charges against the 
Treasury begin to come, when they will begin to audit the great 
additional expense, they will be compelled to have 25 or 30 addi- 
tional clerks, but they can not get them until December. The 
deficiency bill in December will probably not get through until 
some time after Christmas, so the same bill in which you will 
add the clerks to the auditor's office when they are needed will 
control this space, and there is no reason on earth why the 
Efficiency Bureau could not remain right where they are until 
the time comes when the War Department needs this space or 
the auditor's department needs the space. Now, that is all there 
is in it, and your subcommittee investigated it and acted be- 
cause we felt that there was no necessity of anybody being 
crowded out of any rooms, as there could not be any clerks at 
all until the next deficiency bill in December, and the same bill 
that has the clerks will take care of the space. That is all there 
is to it. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. LOBECK. The gentleman means the Efficiency Board 
will just keep the present rooms they have without any addi- 
tional rooms. 

Mr. SISSON, That the Efficiency Board keep the space which 
they now have. Does the gentleman want the Efficiency Board 
to be turned out on the street? 

Mr. LOBECK. No. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, now, suppose if you did not do this, does 
the gentleman undertake to say he assumes the responsibility 
of making an appropriation for a year’s rent and turn these peo- 
ple out of the space they occupy in order that they may rent 
space somewhere else in the city? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not the slightest objection to the lan- 
guage, “ Until otherwise provided for,” and so forth, in line 16, 
and following. It is the first part of the paragraph to which I 
made the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON, What is the objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Duplicaticn of work. There is another com- 
mittee doing the same thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. SISSON. 

Mr. ALLEN. 


I will ask again, what duplication? 
Of expense. 7 


Mr. SISSON. Duplication of what? 

Mr. ALLEN. Of expense and effort and in taking the time 
of the Bureau of Efficiency to do the same work that the 
efficiency committee now in the Treasury Department has been 
working on for months and will be ready to report on before 
the end 

Mr. SISSON. 
friend Malburn. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not. 

Mr. SISSON. Then he has been talking to somebody else, 
because the Appropriations Committee thrashed this whole 
thing out, but there were several committees—— 

Mr, ALLEN. I happen to know what has been going on down 
there, and that is the reason I made the point. 

Mr. SISSON. The committee had the testimony and the 
witnesses and they resist any effort on the part of Congress to 
have this Efficiency Bureau make any investigation down there. 

Mr. ALLEN. Because they have their own committee that is 
already working, and it is merely a duplication of effort. 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, you put each department in 
the position of investigating itself, and that is the very thing 
Congress does not want done. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; we have congressional committees here to 
investigate each department, and they do it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the fact about the business is 
this, that the law has created this Efficiency Division and nu- 
thorized the Efficiency Division to do this particular work. 

Now, here we find ourselves in an attitude of having the 
work which that Efficiency Division was created to perform 
impeded by Members of Congress, who created the division 
itself. Do one of two things, either abolish this Efficiency 
Division entirely or give it a fair opportunity to show what can 
be done. -It can do nobody any harm. Now, if you shall put 
these men out it will be necessary, either in the Senate or by 
amendment to this bill, to provide for it by renting rooms some- 
where else. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman willing to have a provision go 
into the bill to let the Efficiency Bureau investigate the method 
of legislation by Congress? 

Mr. SISSON. I have no objection to the Efficiency Division 
doing that. 

Mr. MANN. It might add a great deal to the value of Con- 
gress to the country and increase very greatly the expense. 

Mr. SISSON. I might do it. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman’s committee pro- 
pose something practical along those lines, to let somebody try 
to apply efficiency methods in this body? 

Mr. SISSON. We find the result of the work in this Efficiency 
Division has been to enable the department to dispense with a 
great many clerks. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt of it. I am a friend of the 
Bureau of Efficiency. That is the reason I would like to see 
them come up here and tell us something. 

Mr. SISSON. I would not object to them coming and telling 
this body something, if they can show us how to save money, 
and I think it can be easily shown; but there is an indisposition 
on the part of Congress to-day to be so shown, and I am afraid. 
But this other matter surprises me in that there should be so 
much fuss made about it. They only wanted three additional 
rooms, and they are rooms in which records are kept. Now 
they propose to put these machines in those rooms, so that these 
men who want to knew how the machines are operated may 
come and test them out and determine whether or not they are 
what they want. The real office force will retain the present 
rooms which they now occupy. Therefore your subcommittee 
felt that up until the time these men meet in these extra rooms 
they would have to get them on the deficiency bill, and when 
they provide for the extra clerks we would provide for the 
deticiency te be taken care of. 

Mr. BENNET. “Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly sympathize with 
my colleague in this effort, but I want to call his attention to 
the fact that it is impossible for the House to be successful in 
maintaining its dignity unless it is consistent. It is the second 
time to-day we have had this question up—the question of 
directing an executive department—and I maintain we ought to 
do it. We are the lawmaking body. I maintained it earlier 
in the day when the question was up between the Thomas 
amendment, which authorized the executive department to do 
something, and the Sutherland amendment, which directed the 
department to do something. I asked for a roll call on that, 
and I regret to say that my colleague voted to authorize and 
not to direct. 


I see the gentieman has been talking to my 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I think in that case the department 


ought to have discretion. In this case I think they ought to be 
directed to do it, regardless of their wishes, and I voted as I 
stuted, as everybody else does. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, that is just the renson why 
we will never get any respect out of any of the executive de- 
partments until we ussert our prerogatives. because it seems to 
be more convenient to vote to authorize them to do a purticular 
thing, and we forget that under the Constitution it is not only 
our power but our duty in all this kind of legislation to direct 
the executive department to do things. I was glad to see the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrxs], a member of the com- 
mittee, held the same view that I did. and that he very prop- 
erly voted to direct them to do it. i think if my colleague and 
others who had voted the weaker way eurlier in the day had 
in the past und to-day voted to direct, we would not have the 
present situation which he deplores. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is snid that there is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth; and, if that is the case, there 
must be great joy there now. 

Mr. BENNET. So far as it is in my power to grant my col- 
league in uny way any amelioration, I am going te do it, and 
if he can do any substantial thing in connection with this 
proposition I will vete with, him now, consistently with my 
vote earlier in the day. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of talk about 
our exercising our power. We have power to say whether a 
room shall be cleaned with a broom or a dust cloth or in some 
other way. I never supposed it was absolutely essential that 
Congress should determine such great questions of that kind 
with its mighty intellect. After all, a large share of the work 
of Government must be left to the discretion of administrative 
officers. We are a legislative body, not un executive body, not 
an administrative body. My observation is that when Con- 
gress undertakes to direct methods of administration it gen- 
erally put its foot in it, and does not know what it is doing and, 
as a rule, makes a mistake. 

Here we have in the District of Columbia a great many build- 
ings, many owned by the Government, many rented by the Gov- 
ernment. Everyone knows that it would be impossible for this 
House to determine the number of rooms and the location 
and who should occupy them of all the rooms owned and con- 
trolled by the government of the District of Columbia. The 
committee that sat on that question all the time would have to 
have its days lengthened and hours lengthened and years length- 
ened in order to make a report. Of course, we could dispose of 
one case. One branch of the Government's service gets before 
“a committee, and there is more rivalry between these different 
branches than there is between parties in the country. One 
branch of the Government service gets before the committee 
and makes its showing and the other branch is not heard, and 
the committee hears one side usually, and usually only one 


just what that branch of the public service wants. It may be a. 


good thing. 1 do not know. I think the Bureau of Efficiency, 
however, ought to be outside of any building occupied by a de- 
partment of the Government. It belongs to no departinent. It 
is much better to keep the various bureaus of the Treasury 
Department in buildings occupied by the Treasury Department 
and let the Bureau of Efficiency go into a building outside, 
where it belongs, instead of having the Bureau of Efficiency 
occupy a portion of the Treasury Building, and then let the 
Treasury bureaus go outside. 

There is more or less of interdependence and relationship 
between all the various bureaus or the activities under the 
Treasury Department. I have not the slightest doubt myself 
that the Burenu of Efficiency will be well housed. I do not 
think they will attempt to do business under their hat, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New York. I do not think they 
will be required to. I have more faith than some gentlemen 
seem to have in the President of the United States. I do not 
believe the President of the United States will permit the 
Bureau of Efficiency to be kicked out into the street. The 
President has jurisdiction over the whole subject. If it needs 
an appropriation to provide quarters for the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, we can make that; but I do not think Congress ought to 
undertake to say how many rooms this bureau should have 
or where it shall be. Therefore I make the point of order 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Payment to Republic cf Nicaragua: To enable the Secretary’ of 
State to pay, for the benefit of the Republic of Nicara in accord- 
ance with article 3 of the treaty between the Government of the United 
Stace ene the Government of Nicaragua, signed August 5, 1914, 
$3,000,000. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Pending that, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the Clerk change, in line 2, the 
figures “1917 ™ to the words “ nineteen hundred and seventeen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the change will be 
agreed to. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, if it is subject to a point of 
order, I do not care to talk about it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it is subject to a point of order. 

5 ies FITZGERALD. The treaty has been ratified by the 
enate. = 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the point of order on 
this paragraph in order to ascertain something in reference to 
the treaty. I have not the treaty in my hand now, though I 
examined it. I do not recall just what its terms are. I was 
under the Impression, without recollection, that it provided for 
the payment of $3,000,000 to the Republic of Nicaragua. 

8 Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; upon the exchange of the ratifica- 
ions. 

Mr. MANN. That is not the provision in the bill. The provi- 
sion in the bill is “to enable the Secretary of State to pay for 
the benefit of the Republie of Nicaragua, in accordance with 
article 3 of the treaty between the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, signed August 5. 1914, $3,000,000." I 
think the treaty does make some authorization. 5 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It provides for the payment of certain 
obligations by the Republic. I have aske the clerk of the 
committee to get u copy of the treaty, and I suggest that we puss 
this yver temporarily. : 

me CANNON. I have no objection to its going over tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. MANN. I want to know about it. Of course we are obliged 
to appropriate the money under the treaty; that is, morally 
obliged ; but I do not think much of the treaty. There has been 
quite un effort made on the part of a good many gentlemen 
either having claims against Nicaragua as American citizens or 
otherwise, or other gentlemen, to get their finger into this pie. 
I do not know just what the treaty provides for, but I am quite 
certain that Nicaragua will not see any of the money. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire 
before we pass this paragraph why the words “for the benefit“ 
are inserted on line 5? 

Mr. MANN. That is what we are trying to find out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have the treaty here, Mr. Chairman. 
Article 3 of the treaty is as follows: 

In consideration of the foregoing ri saat ue and for the purposes 
contemplated by this convention, and for the purpese of reducing the 
indebtedness of Nicaragua, the Government et the United States shail, 
on the date of the exchange of the ra Ificatiois of this onvention, pay 
for the benefit of the Republic of Nicaragua the sum of $3,000,000, 
United States gold coin of the present weight and fineness, to be de- 
posited to the order of the Government of Nicaragua, with such bank 
or banks or such banking corporations as the Government of the 
United States shall determine, to be applied oy Nicaragua upon its 
indebtedness or other puhli purposes for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of Nicaragua, in a manner to be determined by the two high con- 


PACE parties, all such disbursements to be made on the order 
rawn— 


And so forth. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order. 


[Mr. CANNON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. We hear a great deal from the Republican side now 
about the Mexican policy of the President. We have been 
hearing a good deal from that side recently. Nobody here or 
away from here knows what the Republican policy upon that 
subject is or would be. Republicans seem to be in favor of 
war because President Wilson is in favor of peace. Ex-Su- 
premé Court Judge Hughes, the candidate of the Republican 
Party, said in his speech that the President's Mexican policy 
might be one thing now and another thing three months from 
now. Well, Mr. Chairman, conditions may change and it may be 
necessary to have a policy different to meet emergencies as they 
arise. 

The candidate of the Republican Party himself has changed 
his mind, and for the purpose of accepting a nomination given 
him by Republican bosses. Four years ago he stated that a 
Supreme Court Judge ought not to be available for political 
office; that the Supreme Court must never be dragged into 
politics; that no man serving in a political office was as neces- 
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sary to his country’s welfare as the unstained dignity and 
integrity of the Supreme Court; that that court must forever 
be kept out of politics. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It seems that that gentleman is somewhat vacillating. for he 
is now leading the movement that would drag the Supreme 
Court into politics. So gentlemen on the other side are run- 
ning a man for President that has undertaken to drag that 
court into politics. And in order to vote for him you must vote 
to drag the Supreine Court into politics. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman realize that that 
gentleman is 100 per cent candidate now? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I know that this same man ho said 
that a Supreme Court judge should not be available for political 
office is now, according to his own statement, a 100 per cent 
candidate for a political office, but judging from the gloom 
and disappointment that followed his western tour he is now 
down to about 40 per cent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
winner as the case now stands? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the gentleman wants my opinion as to 
the national election I will give it to him. I do not believe 
that Mr. Hughes will carry 12 States in the Union. I want 
to make a prediction for the gentleman's consideration: Mr. 
Wilson will defeat your candidate 3,000,000 popular votes. 
This is one election, gentlemen, that the corrupt use of money 
can not carry. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman concede 
the State of Maine to Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Alabama 
has been in Maine? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman will not 
concede Maine to Hughes? Now, in the presence of the 
gentleman from Alabama and the assembled Democracy, I 
claim Maine for the Republican candidate. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is not uncommon for Republicans to claim 
things or promise things; they can promise glibly and claim 
freely before the election, but their promises and prophesies 
are never fulfilled. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Now the gentleman talks about the Mexican policy of the 
President. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask if the gentleman from 
Alabama can ascertain from what source the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who seems to have the figures with respect to 
the result in Maine, got them, and what is the plurality? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He got them from the disordered imagination 
of the Republican bosses. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
Alabama yield to me to answer the question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I claim the State of Maine 
now because the gentleman from Alabama has been orating in 
that State. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well. I have the conviction that I did not 
drive anybody away from the Democratic Party in Maine, and 
that is more than your candidate for President can say with 
regard to Republican voters, for on his western tour he lost 
you votes by the thousands, [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic Side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
carried Pikes Peak. [Laughter.] > ~ 

Mr. HEFLIN. Pikes Peak! Why, it snows there in July 
[laughter], and if there is a place under heaven where your 
candidate should run well and be in a congenial climate it is 
on Pikes Peak in a snowstorm. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] < 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that my friends 
are sorry that they have nominated this man Hughes. They 
are sorry in their hearts. Some one said the other day that 
you were going tu take Hughes down and put up Uncle Jor; 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Is he not 100 per cent a 


Our candidate has already 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


and I said if you do, Uncle Jor will make a better race than 
Hughes. He would, too, for Uncle Jon from every angle is 
human. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman made reference to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. I heard him make a speech about 15 min- 
utes long criticizing the administration's policy in Mexico, but 
did he state during that whole 15 minutes what he would have 
done if he had been in charge? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Of course he did not, and we do not want to 
embarrass him now. The Republicans do not know what they’ 
would have done in the past and they do not know what they 
would do ia the future. What they want is a return to political 
power. That is the burning desire of the Republican Party. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] What would Hughes have 
done? Roosevelt tells us, and he is his mouthpiece, that he 
would never have written but one note to Germany. What is 
the answer to that? That he would have sent the fleet. Where 
would we have been? Engaged in war with a foreign country. 
And American boys by the hundreds and thousands would have 
been fighting and dying around Verdun. That is what would 
have happened. 

Now, you seek to make capital out of the Mexican situation. 
What would you have done with Huerta? What did your Presi- 
dent do—Mr. Taft? He refused to recognize that red-handed 
assassin who assumed control of the Mexican Government when 
he had murdered President Madero in the capital of the nation. 
It was Huerta’s duty under the constitution to protect and de- 
fend him. But he murdered him, and then what happened? He 
wired President Taft: “I have overthrown the Government and 
am in control.” What did President Taft do? Did he wire back, 
saying: “I congratulate you, assassin; the Government of the 
United States extends the hand of recognition to you”? No; he 
refused to do it. What did he do? [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] He sent 20.000 troops to the border line, and they 
have been there ever since. You talk about us keeping soldiers 
down there. Do you know what is going on and what you are 
talking about? Five soldiers were killed at Douglas, Ariz., when 
Taft was President, and he did not go to war with Mexico. You 
are hard pressed for an issue. Gentlemen, the old party has 
—— petered out. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. 

We are running a man for President who is the greatest intel- 
lectual giant who has been in the White House for a hundred 
years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Not since Hickory Jackson defied the national banks has there- 
been such a brave message as that delivered on behalf of the 
American people yesterday by Woodrow Wilson. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] You have a man running for President. 
He goes out through the West raising big issues! [Laughter.] 
After he chased in his imagination the administration across 
the continent, he touched the hems of its garments, crossed his 
fingers and said, in the name of the Geodetic Survey and in 
behalf of the Bureau of the Census, “I pronounce you a miser- 
able failure!” [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] Then a Progressive said, “ Why, Mr. Hughes, President 
Wilson has made a good President; he has passed a lot of pro- 
gressive and constructive measures, and he has prevented a lot 
of suffering among our people and saved human lives by keeping 
us out of war,“ whereupon your candidate is wont to say, 
“What are constructive measures, the prevention of suffering, 
and the saving of human life to do with the situation, so long 
as a horse doctor is in the Geodetic Survey and E. Dana Durand 
is lost to the Bureau of the Census?” [Applause and laughter 
on the Democratic side. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, these are the big issues that 
Candidate Hughes has raised, and when he returned from that 
dismal Western trip I imagine that I could see him when Messrs, 
Root and PRN ROSE, Smoot, and Murray Crane went out to meet 
and to greet him and could hear them say, “ You had a glorious 
trip,” but he shook his head mournfully. They said, “ Cheer up, 
you are going to be elected,” and still he shook his head. And 
now determined to cheer him, they said, “ Your election is a 
cinch,” but still he shook his head. Then lifting his sad eyes 
to Smoor, he said, with tears in his voice.“ You gentlemen are 
merely playing a part when you say my election is a cinch. I've 
been through the West; and down in my heart I wish I were 
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back on the bench.” 
side. | 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recor the message of the President of the United 
States of date August 8, 1914, transmitting the Nicaragua treaty 
and other documents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. ` 

The treaty referred to is as follows; 


NICARAGUAN CANAL ROUTE, 


[Applause and laughter on the Democratic 


To the Senate: 


I transmit, with a view to its ratification, a convention between the 
United States and Nicaragua, tigned at Washington on August 5, 1914, 
nting to the United States, in return for a money payment for the 
nellt of the Republic of Nicaragua, the exclusive proprictary rights 
necessary and convenient for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of an !nteroceanic canal by a Nicaraguan route, the lease for 99 
years of Great and Little Corn Islands, in the Caribbean Sea, and the 
right to establish a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. 
Wooprow Wirsox. 
Tun Wuirs Horse, 
Washington, August 8, 1914, 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President, with a view to its transmission to the Senate to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to its ratification, a convention 
between the United States and Nicaragua, signed at Washington on 
August 5, 1914, granting to the United States, in return for a money 
payment for the benefit of the Republic of Nicaragua, the exclusive pro- 
prietary rights necessary and convenient for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of an interoceanic canal by a Nicaraguan route, the 
lease for 99 2 15 of Great and Little Corn Islands, in the Caribbean Sea, 
and the right to establish a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. J. BRYAN. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, August, 1914, 


— 


The Government of the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, being animated by the desire to strengthen their 
ancient and cordial friendship by the most sincere cooperation for all 
purposes of their mutual adrantage and Interest and to provide for the 

ossible future construction ef an interoceanic ship canal by way of 
he San Juan River and the great Lake of Nicaragua, or by any route 
over Nicaraguan territory, whenever the construction of such canal 
shall be deemed by the Government of the United States conducive to 
the interests of both countries, and the Government of Nicaragua, wish- 
ing to facilitate In every way possible the successful maintenance and 
operation of the Panama Canal, the two Governments have resolved to 
conclude a convention to these ends, and have accordingly appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States, the Hon. William Jennings Bryan, 
Secretary of State; and 8 

The President of Nicaragua, Señor Gen, Don Emiliano Chamorro, 
„* and minister plenipotentiary of Nicaragua to the 

nited States; 

Who, having exhibited to each other thelr respective full powers, 
found to be in and duc form, have agreed upon and concluded 
the following articles: 

ARTICLE T. 

The Government of Nicaragua grants in perpetulty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, forever free from all taxation or public 
charge, the exclusive proprietary rights necessary and convenient for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of an interoceanic canal 
by way of the San Juan River and the great Lake of Nicaragua, or by 
way of any route over Nicaraguan terr tory, the details of the terms 
upon which such canal shall be constructed, operated, and maintained 
to be agreed to by the two Governments whenever the Government 
of the United States shall notify the Government of Nicaragua of its 
desire or intention to construct such canal. 


ARTICLE IT, 


To enable the Government of the United States to protect the Panama 
Canal and the proprietary rights granted to the Government of the 
United States by the foregoing article, and also to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take any measure necessary to the ends 
contemplated herein, the Government of Nicaragua hereby leases for a 
term of 99 years to the Government of the United States the islands 
in the Caribbean Sea known as Great Corn Island and Little Corn 
Island; and the Government of Nicaragua further 8 to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for a like period of 99 years the right 
to establish, operate, aud maintain a naval base at such place on the 
territory of Nicaragua bordering upon the Gulf of Fonseca as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may select. The Government of the United 
States shall have the option of renewing for. a further term of 99 years 
the above leases and grants upon the expiration of their respective terms 
it being expressly agreed that the territory hereby leased and the nava 
base which may be maintained under the grant aforesaid shall be sub- 
Ject exclusively to the laws and sovereign authority of the United States 
during the terms of such lease and grant and of any renewal or re- 
newals thereof, 

ARTICLE IIT. 


In consideration of the foregoing stipulations and for the purposes 
contemplated by this convention, and for the purpose of reducing the 
5 indebtedness of Nicaragua, the Government of the United 

tates shall, upon the date of the exchange of ratification of this con- 
vention, pay for the benefit of the Republic of Nicaragua the sum of 
83.000. United States gold coin, of the present weight and fine- 
ness, to be deposited to the order of the vernment of Nicaragua 
in such bank or banks or with such banking corporation as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may determine, to be applied by Nica- 
ragua upon its indebtedness or other public purposes for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of Nicaragua in a manner to be determined by the 
two high contracting parties, all such disbursements to be made by 
orders drawn by the minister of finance of the Republic of Nicaragua 
and approved by the Secretary of State of the United States or by such 
person as he may designate, 


ARTICLE Iv, 


This convention shall be ratified by the nigh contracting parties 
in accordance with their respective laws, and the ratifications thereof 
shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 
In witness whereof the respective Le ged ee have signed the 
present treaty and have affixed thereunto their seals. 
Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the a and Spanish lan- 
guages, on the Sth day of August, in the year 1914. 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
EMILIANO CHAMORRO, 


toast 
SEAL, 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION, 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of tbe con- 
vention between the United States and Nicaragua, signed at Wash- 
ington on August 5, 1914, granting to the United States, in return for 
a money payment, the exclusive proprietary, rights for the construc- 
tion and operation of an interoceanic canal by a Nicaraguan route, 
the lease of certain islands, and the right to establish a naval base on 
the Gulf of Fonseca, with the following amendments, to wit: 

In Article I, line 2. after the words “ United States,” insert a 
“forever free from all taxation 
or other public charge,” Sy be by a comma. 

strike out the period and add the fol- 


he may 8 e, 

Provided, at whereas Costa Rica, Salvador, and Honduras have 
8 against the ratification of said convention in the fear or 

lief that sald convention might in some respect impair existing 
rights of sald States, therefore it is declared by the Senate that in 
advising and consenting to the ratification of the said convention as 
amended such advice and consent are given with the understanding, 
to be expressed as a part of the instrument of ratification, that 9 
in said convention is intended to affect any existing right of any o 
the said named States, 


Mr. CANNON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BENNET rose. 

Mr. HEFLIN, - Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for one minute? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Cannon] 
says that if I will make that speech one more time he will 
be able to get it in his mind so that he can repeat it. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, I can render no better service to the country than 
to put Democratic doctrine in the minds and hearts of Re- 
publican Congressmen, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I was unable to understand 
an editorial in the New York Sun of this morning until I heard 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. The New York 
Sun stated this morning that the Democratice candidate for 
governor in Maine had announced that it was a case of “ safety 
first” with him, and he was going to stop carrying the Demo- 
cratic national administration and make his campaign on State 
issues, I regret this announcement came so closely upon the 
heels of the return of our friend from Alabama from Maine, 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Mexican situation is one with which American Repre- 
sentatives ought to be familiar, it seems to me, and this reiter- 
ation of what a man would have done had be been in President 
Wilson’s place gets an answer from what a Republican Presi- 
dent did do. From 1809 to 1909, 100 years, Mexico had 53 
Presidents, 2 Emperors, and 4 Regents, and the change of 
dynasty down there was so frequent that precedents were es- 
tablished. President Hayes, in his message to Congress on 
December 8, 1877, which I find on page 467 of volume T of 
Messages and Papers of the President, said to the Congress: 

The revolution which recently occurred in Mexico was followed by 
the accession of the successful party to poner and the instalation of 
its chief, Gen. Porfirio Diaz, in the presidential office. It has been the 
custom of the United States. when such changes of government have 
heretofore occurred in Mexico, to recognize and enter into official 
relations— . 

They occurred so frequently there was a regular custom 
established— 
to recognize and enter Into official relations with the de facto govern- 
ment as soon as it should appear to have the 4 of the Mexican 
people and should manifest a disposition to adhere to the obligations 
of treaties and international friendship. 

Now, if the gentleman from Alabaina, or any other Member 
of the House, will look up the official records, he will find that 
the telegram that the Secretary of State sent to the American 
Minister at Mexico City followed almost the precise language: 

Ascertain whether the de facto Government is prepared to maintain 
the obligation of treaties and protect the rights of American citizens, 

In other words, the Taft administration knowing the prece- 
dents followed them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He did not recognize Huerta? 

Mr. BENNET. Of course not, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, What is the complaint? 
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Mr. BENNET. Why, the gentleman from Alabama is making 
the complaint; he seems temporarily to have left the Chamber. 
The Taft administration between the 19th of February and the 
4th of March, 13 days or 12 days—I have forgotten whether it 
was leap year or not—followed precisely the American custom. 
Where President Wilson violated all American precedents in 
relution to Mexico was when on the 13th day of March, 1913. 
when he had been President only nine days, he sent down word 
to the embassy there that under no circumstances should Vic- 
toriana Huerta be permitted to be President of Mexico. He had 
no more right to say who should not be President of Mexico 
than Huerta had to say who should not be President of the 
United States. I will tell you the mistake President Wilson 
made.. It was a mistake of dimension. He thought he had 
been elected President of the North American Continent. If 
he had only remembered that he had been elected President of 
the United States only we would not have had all this Mexican 
trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask for one more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? |After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BENNET. His situation reminds me of the story of a 
gentleman out in Minois who unfortunately got intoxicated, and 
in the barroom where he got the last of it he made the announce- 
ment that he could lick any man in the township. Nobody re- 
sponded. Then he said, “I can lick any man in the county.” 
Not a man stirred. Then he said, “I can lick any man in the 
State.” There was a fellow from outside the county but within 
the bounds of the State that took up the challenge, and after 
he had succeeded in demonstrating the fallacy of the intoxicated 
gentleman's statement the inebriate raised himself from the 
floor nnd said, “I know what is the trouble with me. T tried 
to cover too much territory.” [Laughter and applause.] That is 
the trouble with President Wilson. If he had stuck to his job 
of being the President of the United States only and had not 
tried to be President of Mexico at the sume time, we would not 
have had all these deaths and destruction of property that Mr. 
Lansing in that grim, grizzly message that he sent a while ago to 
the Mexican Government, which has been printed as a House 
document, recounted as a result in Mexico of three years of 
President Wilson’s administration. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
whether this motion will prevail, but it seems to me it ought 
to be made in the interest of the American people, those who pay 
the taxes to maintain the Government. The House of Repre- 
sentatives under the Constitution of the United States is the 
only body authorized to originate revenue legislation. We have 
been up against this question of treaty appropriations before, 
and the House has not always in times past accepted without 
question the action of another body. A great legislative problem 
is presented by this motion to strike out, and I realize that it is 
too big to be settled this afternoon. But I make it as an in- 
dividual protest against the manner in which the people of the 
United States are forced to pay enormous sums of money on 
what appear to be contracts made by certain representatives of 
certain departments of the Government of the United States 
who obtain the sanction of another body, but who do not con- 
sult the House of Representatives. 

Now, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has 
not attempted to make any explunation of this paragraph in- 
volving. the expenditure of 53.000.000 of the people's money. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is not the paragraph clear? It pro- 
vides $3,000,000 shall be appropriated to carry out the provisions 
of the treaty. I do not see what more explanation is needed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the House of Representa- 
tives given any sanction to the treaty or to the agreement 
preceding it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They sanction it now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is the time is it, when 
we are supposed to-be drawn into the transaction? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. And if we do not appropriate the 
money the ratification will not be exchanged. If we do ap- 
propriate the money, it will be. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But an agreement has been 
made by a representative of the Government of Nicaragua and 
a representative of the Government of the United States to take 
83.000.000 of the people's money and pay it on the approval of 
another legislative body, without consulting the House at all. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. And it is approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. à 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And now the House of Representatives 
is requested to-appropriate the money in order to complete the 
transaction. If it is not. completed they need not make the 
appropriation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My point is that the Repre- 
sentatives of the people who are authorized to originate revenue 
legislation have had no voice in this matter until now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the Constitution they could not 
very well. - 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is the only time and this 
is the only place where objection can be made on behalf of the 
taxpayers of the United States to appropriations of these enor- 
mous sums of money to complete tontracts by agents of this 
Government witn agents of another Government. 

Mr. 5 This is not completed until the contract 
s made. J 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is one case in point. We 
have had other cases. We will be called upon before long, I sup- 
pose, to pay $25,000,000 to Colombia for certain alleged rights 
she claims in the Panama Canal. That has not been provided 
for in this bill. All we are paying now is $3,000,000 for a right 
of way across a certain part of Nicaragua, Apparently we are 
not paying money to Nicaragua. We are paying it to somebody 
not named, to officials evidently or to the persons to be desig- 
nated by them, “for the benefit of Nicaragua.” If the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Llinvis is correct. and I assume it 
is, the $3,000,000 is to pay for certain debts. Are we doing this 
as a sop to Nicaragua? Is it for the purpose of currying favor 
with the people of that country? What do the people of the 
United States know about this? What will the House of Repre- 
sentatives know abont this after it sanctions the action of two 
contracting parties outside of the House of Representatives on 
a two-thirds vote by another body? Why, in addition to Colom- 
bia’s claims, in a little while we will be called upon to pay 
$25,000,000 in another transaction to take over the Danish West 
Indies. I would favor acquiring St. Thomas, but only a few 
years ago those is‘ands could have been bought by the United 
States for $5,000,000; now they are to be bought for $25,000,000, 
What does the House of Representatives, the revenue-creating 
body of the country, have to do with that? Where huve we 
been consulted? Where have the people been consulted? Five 
million dollars we could have bought those islands for a few 
years ago. Now, a new Secretary of State makes a deal, and 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A new Secretary of State, to 
whom the conditions may be new, unmindful of the fact that a 
few years ago we could have had the Danish West Indies for 
$5,000,000, now agrees to buy them for $25,000,000. We are sup- 
posed to legislate for the taxpayers of the country, and yet we 
hear of these costly negotiations only through the newspapers. 
This body, I repeat, is the only body under the Constitution 
authorized to originate revenue legislation. Yet without our 
knowledge, without our being consulted in the matter at all, 
without the Representatives of the people having any voice in 
the matter, a representative of the Government, not a direct 
representative of the people, as we are here, suddenly agrees to 
a raise in the price from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000, and we are 
to be called upon without question to make the people pay—and 
this on the simple entry of a paragraph in an appropriation bill 
which is not even explained to us. 

This thing is not new. These propositions come in here and 
are passed as a matter of form, and we sit in our chairs like 
automatons to vote them through, knowing they are checked up 
against the revenues of the United States, knowing full well 
that the people, who were not consulted, will be expected to pay 
these enormous bills. It is $3.000,000 to-day. It will be $25,- 
000.000 to-morrow. What it will be under some future Secretary 
of State the Lord only knows. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I suppose, from the time 
consumed, that this motion is of about the same character of 
proceeding as that which preceded it. Nobody really takes it 
seriously. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] can 
not reform the Government of the United States or change its 
character. Under the Constitution the treaty was negotiated 
between Nicaragua and the United States and submitted to the 
Senate and ratified by a two-thirds vote of that body. 
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The treaty provides for a concession to the United States, 
free from taxation or public charge, of what is known as the 
Nicaraguan Canal route. It also provides for the lease, for a 
term of 99 years, of certain islands in the Caribbean Sea be- 
longing to Nicaragua, and also a concession to the United 
States for the establishment of a naval base in the Bay of Fon- 
seca, on the Pacific coast. 

The military experts of the Government say that these naval 
bases, both in the Caribbean and on the Pacifie side, are abso- 
lutely essential for the protection of the Panama Canal and 
for the security of American rights, and that in order to avoid 
complications of a character that would be very disastrous to 
the United States this Government should acquire in perpetuity 
the right to construct a canal by way of the Nicaraguan route, 
not in the belief that an attempt will be made to construct the 
canal, but to forestall an attempt on the part of some organi- 
zation created under the laws of some foreign Government to 
acquire these rights and construct the canal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

. Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman from Illinois 

(Mr. Cannon] correct in his interpretation of the Monroe doc- 
trine with regard to a matter of that kind? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I do not intend to characterize the 
interpretation that anybody places upon the Monroe doctrine. 
That is too speculative to engage the attention of a person so 
busy as I am with practical things. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, if the Monroe doctrine 
amounts to anything at all, it ought to mean that we would 
protect ourselves against foreign intrusion in Nicaragua or else- 
where, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can answer that 
very briefly. The French canal company that had a conces- 
sion and which was prosecuting the work of constructing a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama, the rights to which were 
subsequently acquired by the United States and under which 
the Panama Canal was constructed, obtained its concessions 
and prosecuted the work without any protest whatever being 
made by the United States Government, although the Repub- 
lican Party at that time was in control of the Government; so 
that I assume that a private company acquiring rights of the 
character indicated would not technically come within the 
declaration of President Monroe, although somebody might con- 
strue as an unneutral act the effort of some foreign Government 
to acquire rights. f 

Now, to proceed from the point where I was interrupted 
by this unnecessary diversion of my thought, under a Repub- 
lican administration a treaty was negotiated and ratified by the 
Senate, and a Republican Congress actually appropriated $20,- 
000,000 to pay to Spain for the transfer of the Philippine Islands. 
The Republicans did not think that there was a great outrage 
committed upon the House when it was done. 

In reference to the Danish West India Islands, if I recall 
correctly, Mr. Hay, while Secretary of State, negotiated a 
treaty for the acquisition of those islands, which was ratified 
by’ the United States Senate, and only the failure of the people 
of Denmark to ratify the treaty prevented the House being called 
upon to make the appropriation. Now, this treaty is so drawn 
that the ratifications are not to be exchanged without the pay- 
ment of the money, and if Congress declines to appropriate the 
money there will be no binding obligation, and that is what 
makes the treaty really effective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for a few minutes more. It may 
save a Jot of misstatements hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time may be extended three minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have a canal at Panama 
bow. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, What is the necessity for taking 
over a canal route in Nicaragua, in view of the fact that we are 
already provided with a canal? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The belief that there is the possibility 
that some foreign Government, acting through a private corpo- 
ration, might acquire the route and have a canal constructed. 
If it did, in view of the fact that it would make a very much 
shorter route from Europe or from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific seaboard, our canal would be practically idle and could 


not stand the competition. To avoid any complications of that 
character the United States Government, in acquiring its naval 
bases which are essential for the protection of the Panama Canal, 
has taken in as incidentals, for the purpose of avoiding possible 
trouble in the future, all rights to build a canal by way of the 
Nicaraguan route. 

Mr. SISSON. The Army and Navy were consulted, too. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I have stated that the military ex- 
perts were consulted. The hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations, all of which are to be published in the RECORD 
at the request of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], 
contained the statement of the Secretary of State that the De- - 
partment of State has been controlled entirely by the judgment 
of the military authorities of the Government as to the necessity 
for these naval bases. 

Complaint is made that the treaty itself does not disclose the 
individuals to whom the payments are to be made. Nicaragua 
is in debt. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
pired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I thought I had five minutes, and only 
three minutes have elapsed since I made the requcst. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman's time 
will be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The treaty provides that the money shall 
be applied by Nicaragua upon its indebtedness. The Senate 
amended the treaty by adding the words— 

Or other public purposes for the advancement of Nicaragua, in a 
manner to be determined by the high contracting parties, such disburse- 
ments to be made by orders drawn by the minister of finance of the 
Misc te of Nicaragua and approved by the Secretary of State of the 
United States or by such person as he may designate. 

If Nicaragua has public creditors, and this money is to be 
paid to Nicaragua, and these public creditors are citizens of other 
nations which may be pressing Nicaragua for the payment of 
these obligations, perhaps threatening to seize its customhouses 
or other sources of revenue in order to enforce payment—a 
practice not uncommon in the dealing of European nations with 
Central and South American countries—then it would seem to 
be particularly advantageous for the United States, in such a 
treaty as this, if it could obtain the consent of Nicaragua, to pro- 
vide that the money to be paid by the United States should be 
used for the purpose of discharging the public indebtedness of 
Nicaragua and not be dissipated without any benefit to the people, 
Or it can be applied under this provision for the advancement 
of the public welfare. I assume, although I do not know, that 
the Senate of the United States, having this treaty under con- 
sideration from the 22d of August, 1914, to 18th of February, 
1916, made all the investigation and obtained all the information 
necessary and desirable in order to enable it intelligently to 
perform its constitutional function of advising and consenting 
to the ratification of treaties. The question presented to the 
House is whether it will appropriate this $3,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of having this treaty made effective, so as to obtain the 
naval bases which it is said are essential for the security of the 
United States. 

If the gentleman does not wish to protect the Panama Canal 
and secure the United States as its military advisers insist 
should be done, he will insist on his motion. If this provision 
is stricken out, it will leave the Panama Canal at the mercy 
of other nations. If the gentleman in this important step wishes 
to secure the Panama Canal and to secure our rights and inter- 
ests in Central and South American countries and the West 
Indies, he will join the patriotic Democrats in the House and 
vote for the appropriation. He has his choice; he can withdraw 
his motion and show his patriotism or he can proceed in his 
efforts to defeat this appropriation and show his hostility to the 
veal interests of the people of the United States, the “ common 
people,” about whom he has been so idly prating to-day. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman takes 
his seat I would like to ask him if in ordinary daily transac- 
tions, either personal or as chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, he would care to pay $3,000,000 to unknown parties 
for the settlement of debts unknown? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, That would depend on what I was going 
to get. If I were to pay $3,000,000 for what I wanted, I would 
not be very much concerned as to the disposition of what I was 
to pay by the persons entitled to receive it. I would not be pok- 
ing my nose too persistently into other people’s business. If 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


the person fo whom I was willing to pay the money asked me to 
aid him to have the money paid in such a manner as to discharge 
his obligation, I might very willingly, out of my generosity, aid 
him in wiping out his obligation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL PARM LOAN BOARD. 

For salaries and expenses under the Federal Farm Loan Board cre- 
ated by the act approved July 17, 1916, including the salaries of four 
members thereof at the rate of $10,000 each per annum, and their 
actual necessary traveling Ne Ne and such salaries, fees, and ex- 
penses as are authorized by said act, $100,000. A detailed statement of 
expenditures hereunder shall be made to Congress, and hereafter detailed 
estimates for appropriations for the Federal Farm Loan Board shall be 
annually submitted to Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, on page 6, line 19. after the word Congress,” the following: 

“That not to exceed $10,000 of this appropriation may be used for 
the purpose of housing in rented quarters such bureaus of the Treasury 
Department that it may be necessary to move in order to install the 
Federal Farm Loan Board in the Treasury ser ey Provided, That the 
Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate the methods of transacting the 
public business in the Bureau of Internal Revenue and prepare recom- 
mendations for the improvement thereof and submit the same to the 
Secretary of the Treasury as early as practicable-for his approval and 
its action hereunder to Congress.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to the 
latter part of the amendment, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will have to make a 
point of order to the whole of it, if any. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well, I will make a point of order to the 
whole of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentieman make a point of order 
to the whole or to a part? 

Mr. ALLEN. I wanted to‘make the point of order to the 
latter part, but I understand I have to make it to the whole 
and then let the other part be reoffered. It is the same matter 
that we had up earlier in the afternoon. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is all legislation we concede is sub- 
ject to n point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCurstic). The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Refunding intertial-revenue taxes illegally collected: The payment of 
six claims, aggregating $27,992.76, aHewed by the Auditor for the 
33 rtment and certified to Congress in House Document No. 
1047, Sixty-third Congress, second session, appropriated for by the 
deficiency appropriation act approved July 29. 1914, and further de- 
scribed in House Document Ne. 1264 of the present session, is revoked, 
and of the said sum of $27,992.76 the sum of $5,151.93 is made avail- 
able for the payment of the three revised claims enumerated in Louse 
Document No. 1264 of the present session, and the sum of $22,840.83 
shall be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, The language of the paragraph is that “ payment of six 
claims is revoked.” I suppose that is the language prepared by 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is intended to revoke the claims—— 

Mr. MANN. -I know what is intended. It is intended to re- 
voke the authority to pay certain claims. The claims have not 
been paid. have they? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have not. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the language was prepared by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What the Treasury Department sub- 
mitted was revised in the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose this will accomplish the purpose, but 
it says that the six claims are revoked. The claims have not 


Mr. STAFFORD. To revoke the authorization for the pay- 
ment of the claims” would be more grammatical and in better 
form. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was worked out carefully in commit- 
tee by men who have given a good deal of attention to it. I 
have not looked into it sufficiently to say. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Collecting the tax on legacies, munitions, copper, etc.: For expenses 
of assessing and collecting the tax as provided by Titles I. II. and 111 
of an aci entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for * ee 
poses,” approved . —. 1916, and to pay such sums as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Trensury, may deem necessary, fiscal 1917, $340,000, and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 

the Treasury, is authorized to appoint and pay from this ropria- 

ion all necessary officers, e agents, inspectors, deputy lectors. 
clerks, messengers. and janitors, and to rent such quarters, incur ex- 
pense for telephone service, purchase such supplies, equipment, me- 
chanical devices, and other articles as may be necessary for employ- 
ment or use in the District of Columbia, or any collection district of 
the United States, or any of the Territories thereof: Provided, That 
not more than $40.000 of the remount appropriated may be used for the 
employment in the District of Columbia 9 additional clerical help in 
the District of Columbia at rates to be fixed by the Commissioner of 
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Internal Revenue, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and for the purpose of such supplies, equipment, mechanical 
devices, and other articles as may be necessary for use in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

On page 9, at the end of line 25, insert: 

Provided further, That this sum shall not be available until the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency shall have investigated the methods of transacting 
the public business in the Bureau of Internal Revenue and made recom- 
mendations for the improvement thereof and submitted the same to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for his approval, and the work of the Bureau 
of Efficiency hereunder shall be performed within 60 days of the ap- 
proval of this act. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on tht. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the point of order? 

Mr. ALLEN. It is new legislation. 
ae FITZGERALD. This is a limitation on the appropria- 

on. 

Mr. ALLEN. It necessarily increases the appropriation, be- 
cause it requires that they be employed upon that when they 
could be doing something more profitable elsewhere. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr Chairman, it is a limitation upon an 
appropriation and is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, all provisions in the form of 
limitations are not limitations. While I am in sympathy with 
the purpose of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrraup] 
to have the Bureau of Efficiency make this investigation, I do 
net think that they can do it in this guise. The proposition has 
been presented twice to the Chair already, and ruled out of 
order, directing the Bureau of Efficiency to make this investiga- 
tion in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
That was positive legislation. I suppose it requires positive 
legislation to authorize them to do ti. s 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they are authorized to do it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman now proposes to hokl up a sum 
of money fer the collection of the income tax until the Bureau 
of Efficiency shall make these investigations. ‘That is a positive 
requirement, It has no relation whatever to the provision in 
the bill about the collection of the internal revenue. It is not 
a germane amendment. I think it is subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, T do not, There is no 
authority whatever for the provision in the bill. No such taxes 
exist as the money provided in this paragraph makes provision 
to collect. Of course, the item is put in in anticipation of leg- 
islation, but there is no such legislation. This limits the ex- 
penditure of that money under certain conditions. Even if the 
provision were a legislative provision, as it relates te the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, for which the appropriation is made, 
it would be germane and not subject te the point of order. 
This amendment is clearly a limitation upon the appropriation 
and not subject te the point of order. Not only that, but the 
provision in the bill itself is legislation, and a germane amend- 
ment to it is in order. No point of order was reserved against 
the provision in the bill. There is no how authorizing this pro- 
vision in the bill, because there are no such taxes, This amend- 
ment has been prepared for the purpose of avoiding the ques- 
tion of order that has been raised against the provision tliat 
would insure an investigation of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue by somebody besides the employees in that bureau itself. 
The provision has been prepared in such a manner as to enable 
the committee itself to determine this question and not to have 
it rely upon the judgment of a Member of the House. It is 
clearly a limitation upon an appropriation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has ruled twice this 
afternoon on this same proposition. They are now seeking to 
do by indirection what they can not do by direction. It is an 
attempt, after a paragraph appropriating money for a certain 
specific purpose, to prevent the discharge of that obligation by 
not permitting the expenditure until certain things ure done. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this question has not 
been ruled upon at all. There was one provision in the hill 
which was subject to the point of order, urd when the question 
was raised, and it was admitted that it was subject to the point 
of order, it went out. There was an amendment just offered 
by myself which was subject to the point of order. When the 
question was raised it was admitted that it was subject to the 
point of order. This amendment is not subject to the point of 
order, It has been prepared so as to come within the rule. 

It is a limitation upon this provision. Simply because amend- 
ments which were subject to the point of order have been dis- 
posed of by a ruling which eliminates them, that does not con- 
trol provisions which are prepared to come within the rule and 
to be in order upon the bill. The gentleman's contention that 
the question has been ruled upon twice is as far-fetched as is his 
contention that this is not in order on the bill. It is a limitation 
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under the ru’e, and the committee or the House has a right to 
put a ‘limitation upon the expenditure of money. This is what 
this provision does, and it ought to be adopted in the interest of 
efficiency and good administration. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McCuintic). The Chair will hold, in 
the absence of the regular Chairman, that this is a limitation 
upon the appropriation, and the point of order is overruled. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest it is now half past 5 
o'clock 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sume! the Chair, Mr. McCrintic, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 17645, 
the general deficiency bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

MARTIN HUHN (H. R. 1528). 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker. I ask leave to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 1528. a bill for the relief of Martin 
Huhn, and that the House concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 1528. An act for the relief of Martin Huhn. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendment was con- 


curred in. 

On motion of Mr. Eacan, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendment was concurred in was laid on the 
table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at 11 o'clock a. m, to-morrow. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same. 

H. R. 17567. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county 
of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dorranceton, county of 
Luzerne, Pa. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 5987. An act to amend subsection 11 of section 8244, Re- 
vised Statutes; 

S. 6839. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Junean, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment of 
schools therein, and for other purposes; and 

S. 6561. An act providing for the sale at public auction of all 
unsold suburban lots not reserved for public purposes in the 
Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for the 
issuance of patents for those previously sold under the act of 
May 2. 1906, on the payment of the price at which the said lots 
were reappraised under said act without further condition or 
delay, 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, August 31, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17646) to amend section 6 
of an' net to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain 


the parity of all forms of moneys issued or coined by the United 


States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes. ap- 
proved Mareh 14, 1900, as amended by the act of March 4, 1907, 
by the act of March 2, 1911, and by the act of June 12, 1916, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
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(No. 1181), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 17683) to provide for the 
appointment of receivers for railroads and railroad corporations 
in certain cases; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (A. R. 17684) fixing the rate of 
postage on newspapers of a certain class when the same are 
deposited by the publisher in a letter-carrier office for delivery 
by its carriers within the corporate or municipal limits of the 
city or town where published; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
801) authorizing the acceptance by the United States Govern- 
ment of portraits of Hon, James Latimer and Hon. Dr. Henry 
Latimer ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
802) providing for Federal manugement and control of the rail- 
roads of the United States under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BARNHART: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
58) authorizing the printing of 17,100 copies of the proceedings, 
with accompanying illustrations, upon the unveiling of the 
statue of Gen, Thaddeus Kosciuscko; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Also, concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 59) authorizing the 
printing of 17,100 copies of the proceedings, with accompanying 
illustrations, upon the unveiling of the statue of Count Casimer 
Pulaski; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 17685) granting an incrense of 
pension to Benjamin A. Nesbitt; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17686) granting a pension to James R. 
Trull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17687) granting a pension to Isaac Har- 
kins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17688) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza J. 
Seay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17689) granting a pension to William R. 
Trull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 17690) to correct the military 
record of William H. H. Keene; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 7091) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter Shoemaker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN:.A bill (H. R. 17692) for the relief of 
Frank Pinkley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 17693) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill CH. R. 17694) granting a pension 
to Lizzie Sweeney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 17695) for the relief of 
William L. Wiles; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 17696) granting an increase 
of pension to Alexander Soloman; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 17697) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Buchanan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 17698) granting a pension 
to Stanford W. Rife; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DARROW (by request): Memorial of Rev. H. C. 
Schneider and others, of Philadelphia, Pa., against seizure of «ur 
mails, etc., by the British; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of members of Hershey Mennon- 
ite Church, of Kinzers, Pa., against universal military service, 
etc.,; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of George W. Greene, president 
Home Talk Publishing Co., protesting aminst the passnge of 
House bill 14666, providing, for the copyrighting of faces of 
type; to the Committee on Patents. 
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By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of James A. Boone, of Balti- 
more, Md., favoring House bill 15781, relative to compensating 
commissioned warrant officers of the United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Baltimore (Md.) Pearl Hominy Co., favoring 
passage of the Rainey bill, to repeal the mixed-flour law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A, Roszel Cathcart & Co., against stamp tax 
on insurance policies; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of E. H. Koester, baker, against passage of the 
Rainey bill, House bill 9409, repeal of the mixed-flour law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Oriole Lodge, No, 214, of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, favoring passage of House 
bill 16681, “clearance bill”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Lord Baltimore Press, of Baltimore, Må., 
against passage of House bill 14666, “ design bill”; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petition of J. C. Bockrath, of Clover- 
dale, Ohio, against seizure of our mails by the British; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, August 31, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, August 29, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
uorum. 
i The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones Pittman Smoot 
Chamberlain Kern Pomerene Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Reed Swanson 
Culberson Martin, Va Shafroth ‘Taggart 
Curtis. Nelson Sheppard Thomas 
Dillingham Norris Simmons Underwood 
Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Ariz Vardaman 
Gallinger Oliver Smith, Ga Wadsworth 
Husting Overman Smith, Md. Williams 
James Penrose Smith, S. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is no quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. RANSDELE answered to his name when called. 

Mr. Srerirne and Mr. Bryan entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Brovssarp] on account of illness 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] is necessarily absent on account of 
illness in his family. I will let this notice stand for the day. 

Mr. Cour, Mr. Huus, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Lea of Tennessee, 
aud Mr. BANKHEAD entered the Chamber and answered to their 


names, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, has any order been made with 
refereuce to the Sergeant at Arms requesting the attendance 
of absent Senators? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has not been. The Chair 
was merely assuming, as there was only one more Senator 
needed to make a quorum, that perhaps that Senator could be 
found. 

Mr. BeckHam entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


THREATENED RAILWAY STRIKE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have, since the recess of last 
evening, received a large number of telegrams from corporations 
and individuals in my State, and a few from adjoining States, 
of which this, from Grand Junction, Colo., is a sample: 

Grand JUNCTION, COLO., August 30, 1916. 


Senator CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 

At present time there are 9 75 cars green fruit being moved 
daily from Mesa County. Inderstand strike situation has reached 
critical stage, and that even now some railroads are refusing to receive 
perishable Fiat. This is a very serious situation for hundreds of 
growers in this valley, and means their financial ruin. We feel posi- 
tive you are giving this matter your usual serious consideration and 
support and dssisting in every honorable way to prevent a tie-up on 
our railroads for even one day. 

GRAND JUNCTION FRUIT Growers’ ASSOCIATION. 


These telegrams, Mr. President, merely emphasize the critical 
conditions now prevailing all over the country. I have no doubt 
other Senators have received similar supplications from their 
respective constituencies. My purpose in occupying the time of 
the Senate with the subject is to emphasize the fact that five 
days before the strike order issued by the brotherhood is to 
take effect the railroad companies of the United States began 
to place an emburgo upon the shipment of foodstuffs which are 
embraced in the general orders regarding perishable freight. 
It would seem that instead of utilizing their facilities for the 
concentration of foodstuffs in the communities of this country 
for the sustenance of their people they are adopting the oppo- 
site policy; and if this strike shall materialize, and suffering 
shall come to the people of the great communities of the United 
States, they will not forget that prior to the time that the 
strike is to take effect foodstuffs are being denied access to 
lines of transportation for their relief. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have also received a large 
number of telegrams since the recess of yesterday, and I shall 
read one of them. The telegram is from Tacoma, Wash.: 

Tacoma, Wasn., August 30, 1910, _ 


WESLEY L, JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Organized labo- of this community urg if it comes before you for 
action, that the railroad workers be nted an eight-hour day at pres- 
ent wages, and demand that no legfaintion be enacted imposing com- 
8 even for a day, and at no time compulsory arbitration 

enacted. 


Rea Last, 
Secretary Central Labor Council. 


Mr. President, I desire to introduce the remainder of these 
telegrams, and ask that simply the signatures to them be printed 
in the Recorp, and that they be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 


Telegrams from the North Yakima Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Washington; from R. Loewe, secretary of the Metal 
Trades Council of Seattle, Wash.; from Rea Last, secretary of 
the Central Labor Council of Tacoma, Wash.; from 0. F. 
Wefferling, secretary of the Trades Council of Everett, Wash. ; 
from Frank W. Cotterill, of the Building Trades Council of 
Seattle, Wash. ; froin James A. Duncan, secretary of the Central 
Labor Council of Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have also several telegrams 
similar to the one which has just been read by the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomAs], which I will not ask to have read, but 
that the signatures may be placed in the Recorp. I want to call 
attention, however, to the fact that one of them purports to rep- 
resent the sentiment of a mass meeting of the citizens of my own 
town of North Yakima, Wash., in the fruit section, and they set 
out the conditions described by the Senator from Colorado. I 
simply ask that the signatures of these telegrams be printed in 
the RECORD, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 


Telegrams from the Commercial Club of North Yakima, 
Wash. ; from the Commercial Club of Walla Walla, Wash. ; from 
R. L. Rutter, of Spokane, Wash.; from S. J. Harrison, of Kiona, 
Wash. ; and from H. M. Gilbert, of Toppenish, Wash. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I somewhat regret that 
this matter is being discussed in precisely the form in which 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] hus discussed it. I 
think we all ought to keep our heads, and not condemn either 
side to this controversy at the present time. I do not know 
whether the railroads are in all matters acting wisely or un- 
wisely, but I have no idea that they are doing anything that in 
their view is detrimental to the public good. 


I have a telegram from the New Orleans Board of Trade, ad- 
dressed to me, which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


New ORLEANS, LA., August 30, 1916. 
Hon. Jacon H. 8 


ashington, D. C.: 

The New Orleans Board of Trade (Ltd.), favoring arbitration be- 
tween employees and employers of 8 corporations on all 
questions affecting the vital interest of the whole people of this connu 
strongly urge your assistance in framing suitable legislation tbat w i 
promptly attain this end. We believe that arbitration is the only 
method by which disputes between capital and labor can be satis- 
factorily settled: any other method as suggested in the settlement of 
the present railroad difficulty would not dispose of the question at issue, 
but would advocate the policy ot the many being taxed in favor of the 
few, and would retard the industrial opportunities and future pros- 
perity of the country, as the principles of arbitration must stand behind 
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‘them. No strategy of any kind can play ag as in the decision of 
-this great issue without producing a national ‘ity. 


R. F, CLERC, 
Acting President the New Orleans Board of Trade. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received identically 
the same message, and the Chair has one other message, which 
will be simply noted in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

The telegrams were as follows: 

From R. F. Clere, acting president the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, and from William B. Melish, president, and W. C. Cul- 
kins, executive secretary, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask the same privilege, to 
submit a telegram showing that $5,900,000 worth of fruit and 
perishable goods is imperiled by the railway embargo. I ask 
that the telegram be printed in the Recoxrp and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

[Telegram.] 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., August 30, 1916. 
Hon. Jaurs D. PHELAN 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

wers of this State, 
mated at $5,000,000 
the pack- 
ear 


f 
shipments will rish en and 
A 7 We have no capacity for handling in cold ra, 


transportation. everything you possibly can to circumvent the 
8 financial disaster to our table-grape wers. Coming 
as it does on top of threatened Federal tax on ne-grape wers, 


California’s viticultural industry is indeed in sorry plight. you 


help us? 
STATE BOARD oF VITICULTURAL COMMISSIONERS, 
E. M. SHEEHAN, Secretary. 
Mr. OLIVER. I have received a telegram from the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, of Illinois. As the telegram is short, 


I ask that it be read and referred to the Committee on Inter- 


state Commerce. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram, 


will be read. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 20, 1916. 
Hon. Grorcn T. OLIVER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Chicago Association of Commerce urges upon the President and 
upon Congress that it is inconsistent with the ideals of our Govern- 
ment and subversive of its principles that lation should be had in 
the pending railroad crisis without time a 3 for due con- 
sideration. The questions involved are complex and intricate, and 
while the Congress has the final responsibility, it has not hitherto had 
either the time or opporre ty to consider them. Whey the 1 lation 
occurs it should be well considered and fair to all interests. 
possible and inconsistent with the dignity of Con; 
American ple that this should be accomplished under the shadow of 
ing strike. We therefore insist that the President and the 
Congress, jointly or 8 separately, as may be determined, demand 
that the date for the Pe is ing strike be postponed for such reasonable 
time as may mit Congress to act freely and Loney pid and call 
‘upon the patriotism of the trainmen to accede to such demand. 

The CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
Jons W. O'Leary, President. 


Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I have received telegrams simi- 
lar to the one the Senator from, Colorado [Mr. THomas] has 
just read, from all of the fruit shippers of my State. I have 
not presented them to the Senate, because I took it for 
granted that all Senators representing fruit districts had re- 
ceived similar telegrams in relation to the railroads refusing 
to accept shipments of fruit at this time. So far as my own 
State is concerned, I will say that most of the fruits that are 
shipped out of the State of Utah go to points that it would 
take 10 or 12 days to reach, most of it going to Chicago and 
eastern points. I think it is very much better that the fruit 
growers should understand that there is danger of a strike 
before the fruit could reach the point of shipment, than for 


the railroads to receive the fruit, and then have it tied up 


somewhere between the shipping point and the point of destina- 
tion. 

I, Mr. President, so far as the refusal of the raflroads to 
take fruit at Grand Junction, Colo., or points in Utah is con- 
cerned, would not at this time—there being only a few days 
before the strike is to take place—find fault with the rail- 
roads under the conditions, and if I were a shipper of fruit, 
I would very much prefer to have the railroads say that they 
would not receive it because it could not reach its destination 
before the time set for the strike, rather than to accept it 
and have it fail to reach its destination. 

I recognize, Mr. President, the burdens that will be placed 
upon the fruit growers of every State in this Union if the 
threatened strike takes place. 


We all know what it will mean: 


to the business of this country, and I hope and trust that 
some means may be devised whereby the strike will be averted. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, I have received a num- 
ber of telegrams similar to the ones which have been read 
and discussed before the Senate this morning. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that it 
would be better for the railroads to refuse to receive perish- 
able freight if the destination was so far away that it could 
not reach its destination before the 4th of September, the day 
fixed for the strike. There is a degree of caution in that nct 
which I am not disposed to condemn. But I have no doubt in 
the world that the railroad managers are doing a good many 
things just now for the purpose of impressing upon the Ameri- 
can people and the Congress the horrors of the disaster with 
which the country is threatened to-day; and, of course, the 
spirit of such conduct is reprehensible. I think that the Con- 
gress should take action, coupled with that which the Presi- 
dent has already done, looking to a postponement, if possible, 
of the day of the strike. 

I appreciate, as every other American citizen appreciates, the 
fearful consequences of this strike. I do not hesitate to say 
that my sympathies are entirely with the employees of the ruil- 
roads. I do not think they get a fair share of the product of 
their own ‘toil. I want them to win and therefore I am espe- 
cially desirous that they will so act as not to forfeit the 
sympathy which the American people have for them, and which 
is so necessary to their success in any effort to get justice. 1 
believe if a joint resolution should be passed by the Congress 
asking that the day for the strike be postponed thut they will 
hearken to that ailvice. I know these patient toilers do not 
want to do anything that will bring disaster upon the country 
which would surely follow a strike; and we all realize that, if 
the matter goes on and the strike is called, the loss of prop- 
erty and the suffering of the innocent und helpless will be 
tremendous. It will not do to permit the strike to be called 
until Congress and the Executive shall have exhausted every 
legitimate means possible to avert it. I think if the Congress 
would take action this morning looking to the adoption of a 
joint resolution, not“ demanding,” as the telegram just read by 
the Clerk says, but requesting that the day for the strike be 
postponed until this Congress, which is seriously considering 
the question of settling amicably the difference between the 
railroads and their employees, can act in the matter, they will 
hearken to that advice. Any other course or the purt of the 
employees of the railroads would be very disappointing to their 
friends in and out of Congress. The exigencies of the present 
time, the unusual conditions with which the American peuple 
are confronted, and the problems that Congress is called upon 
to solve, demand the purest patriotism and the highest order 


of statesmanship to treat the situation successfully, Selfishness 


and a desire to achieve a mean personal advantage are wholly 
out of place at this critical moment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to some telegrams I have received from my home 
city, three or four of which I want to read in full, some I shall 
only quote from briefly. 

Here is one from the Townley Metal & Hardware Co.: 

This proposed railroad strike is a crisis in our Nation. I believe this 
Government should be big enough to force arbitration. It looks like 


this is fair to everybody. A strike would inflict great injury on every- 
one, 


I read a telegram from the Evans Smith Drug Co.: 


We believe legislation should be immediately enacted prohibiting this 
strike, thereby preventing great loss and distress to the country at 
large. We urge you to use your influence in stopping this calamity. 

A similar telegram from the Faxon & Gallugher Drug Co. con- 
tains this statement: : 

We believe legislation should be promptly enacted prohibiting strikes 
and lockouts— 

And so forth, giving reasons. Y 
An excerpt from a telegram from the Adams Transfer & 
Storage Co. is as follows: 


Liberal legislation should be Laet tet enacted 
and lockouts, thereby preventing great loss and distr 


One from the Kansas City Fruit & Produce Dealers’ Club 
contains this sentence: 

Surely Congress will rise to the occasion and protect the entire coun- 
try from this injustice. 


prohibiting strikes 
ess. 


There are other expressions in the telegrams, but they are all 
in a vein similar to the telegrams I have read in full. 

Here is a telegram of a little different tenor, from the Richards 
& Conover Hardware Co.: 


Tn the interest of all the people, h you will use your best efforts 
toward the quick enactment of some legislative measure which will avert 
threatened railroad strike. Am sure all good Americans will stand as a 


unit in backing up any effort made by Congress to prevent strike. 
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Here is one from the Moore Transfer Co. : 


We believe public interests more vital than those of railroad employees 
and that legislation should be enacted immediately to prevent the 
threatened strike and consequent loss to all mercantile and industrial 
iines of business as well as individual suffering and inconvenience. 

Here is a telegram of special interest from C. A. Phelan, of 
Harrison, Ark.: S 

Being interested in railroad property of Joplin Union Depot Co. and 
Missouri & Northern Arkansas Co., I want to ask that you use your 
infiuence toward granting railroads an increase in passenger and freight 
rates in order to carry additional burden which may be placed on rail- 
roads in meeting demands of train and engine men for higher wages and 
shorter days. 

One from the Kansas City Transfer & Storage Co. reads as 
follows: 


We urge that you bring all possible pressure upon Congress to show 
its hand and prevent the railroad men going out while peace negotia- 
tions can be at work, 


The Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods Co. wires as follows: 


Union Pacific road refused to-day to accept shipments of nonper- 
ishable merchandise * * for points beyond Kansas. Other roads 
likely to follow, and by Friday lines may refuse freight. Seems 
to us an outrage on the American people that the roads are obliged 
to take this action. Is the strike inevitable? Can you give us any 
encouragement ? 

I also read a telegram from the railway shop employees of 
the Missouri Pacific Iron Mountain system: 


Respectfully urge upon you to work and vote for the inclusion of all 
railway employees In the proposed legislation to establish the eight- 
hour oA for the 2 rtation employees, 

aa K SepaLIa LOCAL FEDERATION, 
W. S. Sims, Secretary. 

Mr. President, in connection with these telegrams, I want to 
offer one or two observations, and I shall be exceedingly 
brief. 

A number of the gentlemen who send these telegrams seem 
to think that Congress has the power to pass a law forbidding 
the railway trainmen to quit work. There is little to be said 
in addition to what the Senator from lowa [Mr. Cunts! 
said on that question yesterday. Of course, it is utterly impos- 
sible to pass a law that will meet this emergency if we are 
to undertake to meet it by simply enacting a statute which shall 
command the men to continue in their employments. Neither 
can such a result be accomplished by indirection. We can not 
meet this issue in the way the authors of these telegrams 
evidently think it can be met, namely, by passing a law com- 
manding these men to stay at their posts and to perform their 
usual duties on the railroads. But I want to call special at- 
tention to this clause in a telegram which I have already read: 

Seems to us an outrage on the American people that the roads are 
obliged to take this action. 

That is, to refuse to receive freight. 

Mr. President, is that true? Is that a correct statement of the 
facts? I think the country ought to know who are responsible 
for the present condition. What are the facts? 

The trainmen long ago asked an eight-hour day. They fur- 
ther asked, if they were obliged to work beyond the eight hours, 
that they should be given time and a half for the extra hours. 
That proposition was presented to the managements of the 
rouds. The managements declined to grant the request. The 
only point at issue raised by the men was whether the day 
should be eight hours with pay for overtime if the railroads 
worked them overtime. The men complain that they are obliged 
to work overtime unnecessarily. Under some regulations that 
have been made between the men and the railroads, the haul- 
ing of a freight train 100 miles is regarded as a day’s work. 
and a freight train moved at the rate of 123 miles an hour will 
conclude its trip in eight hours. 

The men insist that one of the principal reasons they are 
unable to get the train over the hundred miles in the eight 
hours is because the companies insist upon making the trains 
of enormous length, so that they either do not have sufficient 
motive power to haul them at the rate of twelve and a half 
miles an hour, or, the train being so long, the amount of switch- 
ing that is to be done is multiplied or increased in proportion 
to the unusual length of the train. Accordingly it is said that 
it is impossible to get the train over the road at the rate of 
twelve and a half miles an hour. It is further urged that not 
only the men suffer the inconvenience of working overtime, 
but that the great shipping public suffer, because, as these men 
put it, the public ought to be entitled to have freight hauled 
at least as fast as twelve and a half miles an hour. They cite. 
in proof of the fact that it is entirely practicable to move 
freight at that rate of speed, the example of two or three 
railroads that have voluntarily made arrangements with their 
men based upon the moving of a train at least as fast as twelve 
and a half miles an hour. 


When the men put that proposition up to the managers the 
managers simply declined it. They offered to arbitrate, pro- 
vided not only that question was arbitrated but a great num- 
ber of other questions were at the sume time arbitrated—ques- 
tions that had been for a long time settled between the men and 
the companies. The men replied that they would arbitrate 
these other questions, but that they wanted the eight-hour day 
conceded. The managements of the roads responded that they 
could not grant the eight-hour day, because it would so in- 
crease their expenses that the roads could not afford to make 
the concession. 

In that state of affairs the President of the United States 
undertook to exercise his influence to bring about an adjust- 
ment. The President, who has always taken an impartial view 
of these great questions, after hearing both sides said that it 
seemed to him that the eight-hour day was an inevitable thing, 
that it was bound to come, and urged the managements to con- 
cede the eight-hour day, and then urged that all the other ques- 
tions should be arbitrated, and offered his good offices to promote 
the creation of an arbitration board that would give due and 
prompt consideration to all the other questions of dispute. 

Now, let the country know that the men accepted the Presi- 
dent’s proposition, and let the country know that the railroad 
presidents declined it—leclined it, although the President had 
said to them in substance and effect that if there was any 
necessity for an increase of rates in order to meet the additional 
expense, as soon as that fact was ascertained his recommenda- 
tion to Congress would be made for that increase. Let this 
Congress understand and let the country understand that the 
President, occupying his great position of influence, gave that 
assurance to these railroad presidents. 

Let the country understand, as Congress now does well un- 
derstand, that if this increase of expense should be made un- 
der these conditions, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be bound to take that increased expense into considera- 
tion in passing upon every freight rate filed with it, and that, 
as far as the laws and customs of the country can give guar- 
anty, the railroad presidents have that guaranty already, 
Every one of them absolutely knows, as certainly as he can 
know anything that lies within the womb of the future, that 
they will be granted an increase of rates if they can show that 
their income and expenses, when laid side by side, warrant 
such an increase. With these facts fairly before them the 
railroad presidents took the action which they knew would 
bring on this strike. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe that it is a mistaken 
economic policy to work men over eight hours when they are 
engaged in the dangerous and hazardous business of railroad- 
ing. I believe that the interests of the traveling public de- 
mand that men shall not be put under the intense strain that 
men operating trains necessarily endure more than eight hours, 
Investigation has shown that the great majority of railway ac- 
cidents in this country have occurred because of some lapse of 
memory or some mistake made by men who huve been sub- 
jected to too hard a strain and who for the moment relaxed 
their vigilance, at the awful cost of life or limb. 

We are talking here about averting this difficulty. I concur 
in what was so well said by my friend the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. VarpamMAN]. The railway employees ought to 
give Congress a chance. They ought to give us some time; but 
they are not the only parties to this controversy. The railway 
presidents by doing that which the President of the United 
States, from his impartial and high position, urged may avoid 
this strike the moment they act, and they can do it without 
jeopardizing their property, without taking anything like the 
hazard of loss that is bound to result if the strike goes on. 

Mr. President, if all the transportation business of this coun- 
try is tied up for one week's time, the loss to the railroads will 
be greater than the increase of pay for a year's time, and ine 
railroad presidents know it. 

I do not want to make an extreme statement on the floor of 
the Senate or elsewhere, but I state it us my deliberate judg- 
ment that there ure great forces, great financial powers in this 
country, that want this strike and want it at this time, and that 
if this controversy goes on, if our country is put to the tremen- 
dous disadvantage of loss which will result from a tying up 
of all its transportation lines, the gentlemen who stand sponsors 
for the conduct that produced the strike will in the end have 
cause to seriously regret their action. There are n half dozen 
men in.New Yerk City who can prevent this strike, and they 
can do it without taking any serious chance of ever losing a 
dollar to their properties. The only thing necessary for thei 
to grant is the eight-hour day—all other questions to be arbi- 
trated and settled. 
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Mr. NELSON. 
for a minute? 

Mr. REED. I yield.. 

Mr. NELSON, Is there not much more involved in it than 
the mere question of eight hours? Does it not involve practi- 
cally an increase of pay? Does it not amount in this instance 
to a demand that they shall be paid for 8 hours what they 
have been getting under the past arrangement for 10 hours? If 
it does, I put the question to the Senator from Missouri, for 
he is a good lawyer, have we a right to prescribe the rate that 
the railroad companies shall pay their employees? I put that 
- question to the Senator because he is a good lawyer. I want 
to hear from him on that point. : 

Mr. REED. The question that I am discussing is the practicai 
question of what can be done at this time. What I am urging 
is that there are a very few gentlemen in this country who can 
prevent the strike by granting the eight-hour day. Of course 
that means the eight-hour day, without a reduction of pay. That 
is the practical meaning of it. That is what these men mean; 
and if they are compelled to work overtime; or, to state it dif- 
ferently, that they be insured the eight-hour day by a penalty 
affixed for working the men over eight hours, namely, by pay 
for time and a half in lieu of straight pay for time. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that my understanding is that the railway employees have 
agreed to yield the time and a half pay for hours of work in 
exsess of eight hours, if they can get the eight-hour day con- 
cession. The extra hours worked will be at the regular day 
wages. And I think it a liberal concession, because I buve 
been told by some of the members of the brotherhood that they 
really desired that the hours of labor per day be restricted to 
eight hours. I think eight hours is long enough for some of 
ti.e railroad men to work—the engineers, for instance, who suffer 
great nervous strain while on duty. 

Mr, REED. The Senator may be correct in that. That is not 
the question I am discussing. I am discussing the question of 
responsibility. 

Here are 450,000 employees on one hand; on the other hand, 
there are a few financiers. The financiers can avert the strike 
if they want to. Let nobody make the mistake of thinking 
that it is any other influence or power than the financial power 
that is controlling the railway presidents. 

The president of one of the great railroad systems of this 
country, who, I think, controls nearly 13,000 miles of railroad, 
was a practicing lawyer of rather limited experience in my 
city up to a few months ago. He was absolutely without any 
railroad experience. He did not go into that great position 
because he was a practical railroad man or had ever been the 
manager of great properties. He is in that position in a repre- 
sentative capacity ; and, by the way, he was the chairman of the 
most important committee appointed by the railroad presidents 
to negotiate with the President of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator in that remark 
reminds me of an instance occurring some four or five years 
ago, where a prominent manager of a large railroad system made 
the statement that in these days railroad presidents amount to 
nothing more than the representatives and mouthpieces of New 
York financial interests. 

Mr. REED. I think an investigation will show that to be 
largely true. 

Now, I have no warfare to make upon the gentlemen who have 
invested their money in the stocks and bonds of railroads. I 
want them treated fairly, but I warn those gentlemen that the 
United States will hardly look with favor upon a line of policy 
that permits all the transportation of the country to be tied up. 

I have said more than I intended to say. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] asked me a question as to whether 
we could compel the payment of certain wages, for that is really 
the meaning of the Senator’s question. Although recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court have extended the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate-commerce carriers far beyond the 
limit that I thought would be set, I very much doubt the power 
of Congress to regulate the wages of the men; but I will tell 
you a power I do not doubt. Congress has the inherent power, 
and the power under the Constitution, to keep the great lines 
of interstate commerce open. If this matter is pressed to the 
extremity, it will be discovered by the owners of these roads 
that Congress can keep them open; that when a management 
can not keep its road running, legal authorities can keep it 
running. 

I said yesterday, and I say now, there ought to be a plain 
statute upon the books providing that whenever it shall be 
made to appear that the United States has contracts with a 
railroad company to carry the mails and it is about to permit 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
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that transportation to be interfered with, the courts can take 
possession of the railroad and run it. Railroad companies have 
had no difficulty in getting receivers appointed when they have 
had little controversies among their stockholders. They have 
had no difficulty in getting receivers appointed when they had 
made a contract to pay somebody interest on a certain day of 
the month and are unable to pay on the day fixed. They at 
once rush into court and prevent the seizure of the road by 
having a receiver appointed. We have had these receiverships 
for a multitude of causes, but based upon the allegation that 
some private individual has contractual rights with the com- 
pany. The Government of the United States has contracts with 
these companies that involve the greatest business being con- 
ducted in the world, to wit, the United States Post Office busi- 
ness, a business that is not only the largest in volume of any 
business in the world but that affects the interests of more 
people than any other business in the world. 

I concur very heartily with the view expressed by the Senator 
from Mississippi to the effect that if Congress would pass a 
resolution it might appeal strongly to the men, but I think 
along with that resolution of appeal to the men Congress can 
well turn a countenance that is not altogether amicable and 
smiling toward the men representing the other side of this 
controversy, who can by complying with the just requests of the 
President of the United States end the possibility of this strike 
within the next hour. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, everything that has trans- 
pired since this question came before the Senate but adds proof 
to the correctness of the position that I announced a few mo- 
ments ago, that we need time. I am personally, and in the 
performance of my function as a part of this great governmental 
body, as much opposed to doing an injustice to the railroad 
companies as I am to the men who labor to make the railroad 
companies or their stock worth anything. I desire to be ubso- 
lutely just to both parties to this controversy. 

Hasty legislation at this time on this new question may be 
more hurtful than the damages which will result from tying 
up the railroads, clogging the channels of commerce, and we 
can not afford to do it. We can not afford to legislate in the 
heat of passion. It would be eminently unwise to yield to our 
resentment, if we have any, at the stubborn and selfish conduct 
of the railroad presidents who, in the event a strike shall be 
called, have not anything but dollars and cents to lose. They 
are not going to suffer for a morsel of bread. They are not 
going to be denied any of the luxuries of life. Others are to 
suffer—the helpless women and children and those dependent 
upon the employees of the roads, and the unoffending public. 
These will be the sufferers. 

This is a new question. Congress is starting out now on an 
entirely new field of legislation, and I insist that we can not 
afford to be in a hurry abont it. The matter should be care- 
fully and soberly considered. If a joint resolution could be 
passed by Congress asking the Brotherhood of Engineers, and 
Conductors, and Firemen, the employees of the railroads, to 
postpone the day of the strike, I am sure they would do it. I 
think they can very well trust to Congress to do them absolute 
justice. I believe a majority of the American people are in syu- 
pathy with the laboring people of this country, and will demand 
of Congress, if the Congress were inclined to do otherwise, that 
the right thing be done in their behalf. 

I want to say again, with great earnestness, that we can 
not afford at this time to deal hastily and without due consid- 
eration with this great problem. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, this morning I 
received the following telegram: 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.. August 30, 1916. 
JAMES P. CLARKE. 


Member of Senate, Washington. D. O.: 

This is to advise you that the railroad shopmen are negotiating at 
present seeking the eight-hour day, and we would be pleased to see 
the shopmen be included in any eight-hour law Congress passes affect- 
ing railroad men. 

E. L. ING. 
President Federation Iron Mountain Shops. 

Just one word in connection with this telegram, It relates to 
the momentous controversy which is now pending before the 
country, which has excited so much interest and so much con- 
cern. Its importance and far-reaching character is recognized 
by all and its complex character is recognized by many. 

The power of Congress to establish an eight-hour day for 
railroad operatives is a matter of very grave doubt. It has been 
left so by decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Many States have attempted to establish an eight-hour law. 
They have been almost invariably declared invalid, except in 
instances where they relate to child labor, the labor of women, 
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or those engaged in dangerous occupations, like mining. That 
was the vase in the decision that was made in connection with 
the statute or probably the provision of the constitution of 
Utah. 

Congress has passed an eight-hour law which applies to all 
public works designed by the United States or to which it con- 
tributes funds. It has been held to apply to the construction of 
levees on the Mississippi River and a number of other matters. 
But Congress never has yet passed any law that related to any 
private or semiprivate employment. It may be that the nat- 
ural trend of doctrine on this subject will carry the Supreme 
Court to a point where it will support the action of Congress in 
estublishing an eight-hour day for the operatives who actually 
manage the trains engaged in interstate commerce. No one is 
authorized to make the statement that it will, There has not 
been a single expression of the court that will justify anyone 
now In saying unconditionally that any such power will be-in- 
dulged_ to Congress. There is a so-called hours-of-labor statute 
making railroads liable for damages that occur to employees who 
are required to work more than 16 hours a day. If challenged, 
it will be supported upon the proposition that that is so obviously 
a matter that endangers the public safety that it will be sus- 
tained; but there is a zone of uncertainty. there is a line that 
has never yet been laid down to be considered, before we shall 
be justified in saying that Congress has that very wholesome 
power. 

I make that observation in connection with the suggestions 
of my constituents and friends at Little Rock, Ark., who have 
done me the honor to send me this telegram. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I ask that my colleague [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
may be excused indefinitely on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's colleague is excused. 
` Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I have word this morning 
from my colleague [Mr. Gorf] that he is Ill at his home, and 
therefore, can not attend upon the sessions of the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that, pending his illness, he be excused 
from attendance upon the Senate and from the operation of 
the order which the Senate has heretofore entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hugues in the chair). 
Without objection, tt will be so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the cummittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos, 1, 354, 
855, 356, and 359 to the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1917. and for 
other purposes, and agrees to the same; recedes from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 361 and agrees 
to the sume with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate, and further insists upon its disngreement to 
the amendments of the Senate Nos. 58 and 108 to the bill. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of the Manufacturers’ Club, 
of Philadelphia, and of the Bourse, of Philadelphia, Pa., pray- 
ing that the present railroad controversy be submitted to ar- 
bitration, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Josephine County, Oreg., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation for the compulsory observance of Sunday 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the stamp tax on insurance companies, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, remonstrating against increasing the tax on the net 
income of life Insurance companies, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Supervisors of 
San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of an 
inheritance-tax law, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JAMES. I present a communication signed by a large 
number of railroad inen of Winchester, Ky., and also a number 
of telegrams that I have received from the president of the 


Central Labor Union of Paducah, Ky.; from the secretary of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Covington, Ky.; from the secre- 
tary of the United Trades and Labor Assembly of Louisville, 
Ky.; from the chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor; and from the Burley 
Tobacco Co.. of Louisville, Ky., relative to the passage of im- 
mediate legislation to prevent the threatened railroad strike or 
to defer it until just settlement can be made through arbitration. 
I ask that the communication and telegrams be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the communication and telegrams 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

WINCHESTER, KY., August 22, 1916. 

Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES 


United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: We, the undersigned railroad men at this place (Winches- 
ter, ac Fe do earnestly beseech ges to use your good office to promote an 
eight- our national .abor law for all classes of railroad work. 

As the country ts very much agitated over this matter, we you will 

ve this matter due consideration You will notice that we are working 

m 10 to 12 hours por day . 

Hoping that this will meet with your approval, we remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
J. M. WALDEN 


(And many others). 
8 į 
PADUCAH, KY., August 31, 1916. 
Senator OLLIE JAMES % * 


Washington, D. C. i 
We indorse railroad men's request for elght-hour ves ay. 
oy HURT, 
President Central Labor Union, Paducah, Ky. 


COVINGTON, KY., August 31, 1916. 
Hon, OrLin M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Trades and Labor Assembly of Kenton and Campbell Counties, 
Ky., insist upon the eight-hour work day at present compensation for 
the railroad employees, and protest against any law imposing involun- 


servitude, 
W. R. MeLixpox, 
Secretary Trades and Labor Assembly. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. OLLIB JAMES. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


After a careful perusal of the contemplated legislative program in- 
tended to meet the present contingencies surrounding the possibilities 
of a Nation-wide strike, we empaatically protest against the ennctment 
of any law which fosters compulsory arbitration or any other method 
whice would torce a condition of involuntary servitude upon the work- 


W — — CEMI PuL O 
utiy, IL ISS MANN, 
"Secretary United Trades and Labor Assembly. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. OLLIE JAMES r 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


The legislative committee of the Kentucky State Federation of Labor 
ungualitiedly subscribes to the demands of the Brotherhoods of the 
Railroad Tralamen and empnatically pomu against the enactment 
of any law which entails arbitration by compu.sion, with a view to 
impose upon the workers of this country a condition which smacks of 


involuntary servitude, 
JOHN SCHNEIDER, Chairman, 


LOUISVILLE, KY., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. OLLIE M. James, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Realizing the enormous and apparently unnecessary loss to which 
the proposed railrcad strike will subject the Nation, we respectfully 
urge that you use your influence in favor of the passage of immediate 
legislation to prevent strike or defer same until just settlement can be 
made through arbitration. $ 

BURLEY Toracco Co. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 6975) authorizing Anton Hiersche to select other 
land in lieu of land now owned by him, required for reclamation 
purposes and for a bird reservation; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 6976) granting a pension to Elizabeth Gates Perry 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI. 

Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amendment authorizing the 
Commissioner General of Immigration to increase the salary 
of the Commissioner of Immigration at New Orleans, La.. and 
to pay the same out of the lump sum appropriated for that pur- 
pose, intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill (H. R. 17645), which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


1916. 


Mr. SHAFROTH submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $150,000 for the erection of a public building for the 
United States post office in the city of Durango, Colo., etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 17645), which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
THE REVENUE. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the 
revenue and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JAMES D. HARRIS. 


On motion of Mr. OLIVER it was 


Ordered, That the pa accompanyin: 
the pension of James D. Harris, Sixty-fourth Gongen, be withdrawn 
mea the files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made 

ereon. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE WITH BELLIGERENT GOVERNMENTS. 


Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent to submit a resolution 
(S. Res. 261) to print certain documents. I merely ask for its 
reference to the Committee on Printing, or, possibly, to the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] know more about the de- 
tails. I will read the resolution—it is very brief—and then I 
can be better advised as to where it should be referred: 

Resolved, That 2,000 copies of volumes No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 of 

plomatic Correspondence with Belligerent Governments Relating to 

eutral Rights, Duties, and Commerce, issued by the State 9 


printed, and that 1,000 copies thereof be delivered to State 
Department for distribution, and that the remainder be so distributed 


between the te and House of Representatives as to divide them as 
peer as may be practicable equally between individual Senators and 
embers of the House, 


Just a word, if I may impose upon the attention of the Senate. 

I hold in my hand volumes 1, 2, and 3. The department ad- 
vises me that to print 2,000 copies of No. 1 originally would cost 
$724; of No. 2, $1,466; and of No. 3, $2,663. That is approxi- 
mately a total.of $5,000. They have been printed by the State 
Department, and I am told by the oflicer representing the Sec- 
retary of State, who was here on yesterday to see me about it, 
that by using electroplates of the prints already made the cost 
will be very materially reduced. 

I ask leave to have this resolution, with the memorandum ut- 
tached, and also the copies of the three volumes of correspond- 
ence, referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, can the Senator give any 
reason why the department does not order the copies printed? 

Mr. STONE. Iam not advised as to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution and accompanying 
documents will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, 
on August 31, 1916, approved and signed the following joint 
resolution: 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution extending until April 15, 1917, 
the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

` DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15774) 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917, and for other purposes; receding from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1, 354, 355, 
856, and 359 to the bill and agreeing to the same; receding 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 361 
and agreeing to the same with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate; and further insisting 
upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 
58 and 108 to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate recede 
from its amendments numbered 5S and 108, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I further move that the Senate 
agree to the amendments of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 861. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland, 

The motion was a to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is passed. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on yesterday, just before we 
adjourned, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], stating 
that he had to leave the city, as we all know he is obliged to do, 
requested that the Senate should consider out of order an 
amendment which he offered to the revenue bill. I ask that 
that amendment be now taken up, so that the Senator may fill 
his engagement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment referred to will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 144, after section 102a, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Sec. 103. That whenever during the existence of a war in which 
the United States is not engaged the President shall be satisfied that 
there is reasonable ground to believe that under the laws, regulations, 
or practices of any counie colony, or dependency contrary to the law 
an ractice of nations, the importation into their own or any other 
country, dependency, or colony of any article the product of the soll 
or industry of the United States and not injurious to health or morals 
is prevented or restricted the President is authorized and empowered, 
within his discretion, to prohibit or restrict during the period such 
8 or restriction is in force, the importation into the United 

tates of similar or other articles, products of such country, depend- 
ency, or colony as in his opinion the public interest may require; and 
in such case he shall make proclamation satme the article or artictes 
which are prohibited from importation into the United States; and 
any person or persons who shall import, or attempt or conspire to Im- 
pre or be concerned in 8 such article or articles. into the 
Jnited States contrary to the prohibition in such proclamation, shall be 
Mable to a fine of not less than 82 hor more than $50,000, or to 
imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. The President may change, modify, revoke, or renew such 
proclamation in his discretion. ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to reserve 
the right to object for the moment in order to ask how the 
amendment comes before the Senate? Is it on the initiative of 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator from Alabama 
that the Senator from Kentucky a few days ago introduced this 
amendment in the Senate, and it was referred to the Finance 
Committee. The amendment was considered by the majority 
members of fhe committee, and I was authorized to accept it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Was the amendment prepared by the 
Finance Committee, or did it come from the department? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding, from the statement made 
by the Senator from Kentucky, was that the amendment meets 
the approval of the department. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I want to say to the Senator from 
North Carolina in reference to this question, that I am not 
opposed to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky; as a matter of fact, I think it is an amendment that 
will serve a great many people in the United States. It is 
an amendment that will protect a great agricultural product 
in the United States against discrimination, and I am giad 
that the Secretary of State has taken the initial step toward 
preparing the amendment and submitting it. I intend to sup- 
port the amendment. I think it will be of great value to the 
agriculture of the United States in protecting the shipments of 
tobacco into neutral countries against the discriminations that 
are now being made against it by the warring countries of 
Europe. I understand that the amendment relates not only to 
tobacco, but to many other products of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It applies to all of them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am informed that it is broad enough 
to apply to all. It is a very meritorious amendment. 

I merely desire to call to the Senator's attention, however, 
the fact that several days ago the Senator and some of his 
colleagues on the committee singled me out alone in the 
Senate, and criticized me for offering an amendment to this 
bill. Since that time a number of other amendments have 
been offered by Senators on the floor without criticism coming 
from the Finance Committee. Those amendments have been 
recognized, considered, and adopted. I have no doubt that 
they are good, valid amendments; but, of course, I recognize 
that fact—and it is a fact—that there was no binding rule in 
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the Democratic caucus against the offering of amendments. I 
am informed, on inquiry made of the secretary of the caucus, 
that there was no resolution passed broad enough to espe- 
cially cover the right of the committee to inject new matter 
into this bill or to reverse the action of the caucus. 

I merely want these statements to go into the Recorp, not in 
opposition to the amendinent offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky at all, but to show the wisdom of the Democratic caucus 
when it assembled in not proceeding along the lines on which 
the Senator from North Carolina and one of his colleagues 
criticized me for my action. 

Suppose, under the present circumstances, the Democratic 
caucus had gone so far as to prohibit the Senator from Ken- 
tucky from offering this amendment; an amendment that is 
germane to this bill; an amendment that can probably not be 
passed as an independent bill at this session of Congress, 
with adjournment confronting us at every hour; an amendment 
that the Secretary of State thinks of sufficient importance to 
the whole country to bring before the Congress. 

More than that, I am certain that the Senator from North 
Carolina, when he takes his sure, deliberate judgment of this 
schedule, will not contend for a moment that a Democratic 
caucus, behind closed doors, would delegate to a committee ot 
this Senate to legislate behind closed doors, to the exclusion of 
the right of action of their colleagues on this fioor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not through. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will yield for a question; but I want 
to finish my remarks. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not exactly a question which I desire 
to submit, but I simply wish to say to the Senator that it was 
unfortunate that he did not come to the Senate two years ear- 
lier, for if he had done so he would have witnessed during that 
period the enactment of more caucus legislution than that of 
which he now complains. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Well, under certain circumstances, I 
will say to the Senator from Minnesota, I do not object to caucus 
legislation, in so far as it is along the lines of the principles 
established by a purty. There are times when that is the only 
way that a party can legislate; but it should do it in the open 
when it takes that responsibility, and everybody should be 
bound or everybody should be free. If a caucus proposes to 
legislate as a caucus, it must take the party responsibility before 
the country; it must announce its legislation and must stand 
on it. Then the country knows who is responsible and who 
is not. 

I can see that it would be wise to grant to a committee having 
charge of a bill the power to make amendments in minor de- 
tails; and that privilege is often granted, because mistakes may 
creep in; but to say that a party caucus should delegate to a 
party committee the right to inject new legislation into a bill. 
to reverse the action of the caucus itself, or to make important 
and radical changes in a bill after caucus action would be to 
declare that, instead of having legislation by one of the great 
parties in the Senate and by the membership of that great 
party, the right to think and the right to act is delegated to a 
few men and the remainder of the membership of the Senate 
are excluded from exercising freedom of action and freedom of 
thought. No purty in this country could ever go to the people 
and stand on such an outrageous perversion of free legislative 
‘action affecting the interests of the American people. 

That was not done in this instance. I am merely here to de- 
fend my party on this question. I am advised that no such 
action was taken. There may have been an understanding, or 
a resolution may have been passed to allow minor details to be 
amended, but there was no authority given in that caucus to 
reverse the action of the caucus or to propose new legislation 
by the committee or by anybody else, except that there was no 
understanding that the caucus should be binding. It was merely 
persuasive.” There was no understanding that any committee 
of the Senate should have a right to legislate for the Sennte, 
instead of the Senate legislating for itself—all of which was 
democratic, all of which was in accord with the great prin- 
ciples of the party. 

The Senator from Kentucky is not violating any caucus action 
or any caucus principle by representing the best interésts of 
a great constituency and proposing this legislation in their 
behalf. 


I am not making complaint, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, because, as relates to my action, I am always willing 
to act in what I believe is the interest of the people I represent, 
— the responsibility myself and asking no one to share it 
with me. 

I merely desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Carolina to the fact that the action of his committee 
and himself in reference to this matter, and the action of his 
committee and himself in reference to the reversal of the caucus 
action relating to the munitions tax, puts him and his colleagues 
who criticized me the other day on exactly the same plane on 
which I stood when I offered a minor amendment changing some 
figures in one paragraph of this bill. 

I want the Recorp to show this. I think it is in the interest 
of the party that it should show it, because, although I realize 
the anxiety of the Senator from North Carolina to get his bill 
through, and I am heartily desirous of aiding in the speedy 
passage of the bill, and although I realize, because I have oc- 
cupied a similar position in another body, the desire of the 
chairman of the committee to avoid amendments to his bill so 
far as possible, nevertheless he can not push that desire to a 
point where there is an endeavor to exclude independent thought 
and independent action on a great legislative matter without 
destroying the independence of action and thought of the Sen- 
ators who represent constituencies on this floor. If that inde- 
pendence is going to be destroyed, as sometimes may be neces- 
sary In connection with great party measures, then it can only 
be done when every man is bound and the party itself stands 
responsible to the country in place of the responsibility of the 
individual Senator. 

It is unspeakable to think that in the last analysis a dee 
tive body would refer to a dozen or a half dozen members of 
that body the right to think and act for it. We have commit- 
tees which must digest and sift legislation and prepare it for 
action; but to say that we have reached a point in the legista- 
tive history of this country where we are willing to delegate to 
committees sitting behind closed doors the enly power of action, 
and surrender and preclude the right of men who rest under the 
responsibility on this floor of acting for their constituencies is 
in keeping with no principle the great founders of the Demo- 
cratic Party ever enunciated or ever stood for. 

The Democratic Party as a party, and Democratie Repre- 
sentatives as belonging to that party, since the beginning of the 
Government have stood out in front of the column as the party 
and as the men who claimed the right of the exercise of indi- 
vidual judgment and freedom of action in relation to the great 
constituencies they represented; and if the heur has come— 
which it has not—in the Senate of the United States where we 
have to legislate under gag rule and behind clesed doors, the 
people of the United States will repudiate the party taking such 
a position. Therefore I want the Recorp now to show that the 
Democratie Party has not taken such a position; that there is 
no warrant for the claim that it stands for such a position; and 
that it has not attempted either to gag or suppress the indi- 
vidual action of Democratic Senators on the fluor of the Senate. 


PROPOSED RAILROAD LEGISLATION, 


Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I do not rise to address myself 
to the point raised by the Senator from Alabama with respect 
to the merits of the Democratic caucus or as to its limitations, 
and so forth. I rise for another purpose, and that is to say a 
few words in behalf of a class of men who are not heard in this 
Chamber. 

There is a class of railroad men—and they number many 
thousands—who are entitled to the consideration of the Senate 
to a far greater extent than are some of the men who are com- 
ing here now under a threat and asking for legislation. I refer 
to the great army of section men. switchmen, telegraph opera- 
tors, train dispatchers, and station agents. There is no class of 
railroad employees who receive lower wages und, in some in- 
stances, have to work longer hours; and I trust that in what- 
ever legislation shall be enacted granting relief to the men who 
are connected with the operation of our railroads the Senate 
will not lose sight of the rights of these men, They are really 
entitled to greater consideration, because they do not come here 
with a threat. 

Look at the poor section men! I have often thought, as I 
was riding on trains at the rate of 40 or 50 miles an hour, how 
much we owe to the cure and vigilance of these poor men. I do 
not know what they are paid in the South, but in the North 
the customary wages, at least in my part of the country. are in 
winter about a dollar and a half a day and in summer about 
$2 a day. Years ago, on one of our great railroads in that 
region, the ordinary section men only got a dollar and a quarter 
a day and the section boss a dollar and a half a day. 
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Consider the poor pay the station agents receive. Did you 
ever look into that question? They get a small monthly salary 
at the ordinary railway station. They are compelled, in order 
to provide for themselves and their families, to perform service 
for the telegraph company, in places where the telegraph com- 
pany has no office of its own. They also have to attend to the 


express. business. For all of that extra work, in addition to | sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 


their regular work for the railroad company, where they have 
to act not only as ticket agents but as baggage-masters and men 
of all work, they get only a small pittance in the way of wages. 
At the ordinary country stations their wages, with the little 
extras for attending to the telegraph, express. business, and so 
forth, may run from $50 to $100, or in some cases to $125 a 
month. I do not refer to the larger stations. 

Then take the switchmen, who have most hazardous and 
difficult work to perform, and who have as much to do as any 
elass of operators with the movement of trains and the safety 
of the traveling public. Take the boys at the switchboards, 
the boys who are sending the telegrams of the country. They 
are all compelled to work long hours, and they receive most. 
scunty wages. Take the train dispatehers—another deserving 
and hard-working class of nen who are entitled to our considera- 
tion. These men are not here in any threatening attitude de- 
manding relief, but I most earnestly and sincerely hope that 
they will receive the consideration of the Senate to an equal 
extent with the other elass of railroad men in whose behalf 
legislation is being urged. : 

I am not hostile to the laboring men. I started my own life 
in the lowest dregs of peverty, and had a hard struggle in my 


early days. My sympathies have always gone out to the labor- | committee in rejecting it or in recommending it. It was a new 


ing men; and yet, I thank God, that, although I am far from 
being a rich man, although I was brought up in poverty, I have 
never had any prejudice or hostility toward the wealthy men 
or the capitalists of this country. 

Let us look the question squarely in the face. What is there 
in this eight-hour proposition? Those who are now clamoring 
for it do not mean that they want to work only eight hours. 
That is not the proposition, for in the next breath they say: 
“We want time and a half for all extra time.” They are quite 
willing to work extra time. So that is not the trouble. What 
they want is not a limitation of eight hours a day on their work. 
but they want us to give them the same pay for 8 hours that 
tuey have been in the habit of getting for 10 hours, or that they 
get for what is termed “a run.” 

We know the fact that on many trains, especially on passen- 
ger trains, the train crews make their runs in four or five or 
si hours, and for this service they get pay for a full day’s work. 

That is the case not only with passenger trains, but with 
fast freight trains, cattle trains, and trains carrying perishable 
goods. The elass of trains whose crews, I think, are being 
treated with the greatest injustice are the local freight trains. 
which have from 100 tọ 150 miles to go in a day and have to 
stop at every intermediate station te pick up and discharge 
freight. Those .nen have long hours of work, oftentimes 16, 
18, or 20 hours a day, and I think they are clearly entitled to 
relief. 

Mr. President, I am not hostile to remedial legislation by 
any means; but whatever we do, Senators, let us not forget 
this great army ef unorganized railroad men—switchmen, see- 
tion men, telegraph operators, and station agents. While pro- 
viding for their more fortunate brethren let us not lose sight 
of those deserving men. Let us give them some relief; for they 
come here, if I may use the expression, in a good spirit without 
any threats, invoking eur help and aid in this matter. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I wish to read a telegram: 
I have received, and then I will suspend. I have been waiting 
all the morning to get a chance to read it. The telegram is as 
follows: 


Sr. PAUL, MIxN., August 30, 1916. 
Hon. KNUTE NELSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 


In the name of 5,000 business men from every district in Minnesota 

I wish te voice protest against favorable action on the pro; 
measure fixing the heurs of labor for railroad em 
hours per day. Our reason for making this protest is t we believe 
that such action will result in necessitating a material increase in 
railroad rates to meet the threatened strike of railroad employees. 
By arbitrarily imposing this increased burden upon the peo of the 
country would, we believe, be an injustice, and no such action should 
be taken withont a thorough investigation of the question. A reply 
would be appreciated. 

MINNESOTA EMPLOYERS” ASSOCIATION, 

GEORGE M. GILLETTE, President. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 15774) entitled “An act 


mend nonaction by the Senate. 


making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 
THE REVENUE. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


and for other pu 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire, nor do 1 
propose, to enter into any controversy with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] about the caucus. I think quite 
enough has been said about that, and I do not myself desire to 
say anything further about it. All I shall say about it now 
is to justify the action of the committee in accepting the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAsEs]. 

Mr. President, this is not the first caucus we have had. We 
had a caucus upon the tariff bill of 1913. It was quite an ex- 
tensive caucus. The items of the bill were pretty thoroughly 
discussed. After that caucus adjourned, having declared the 
bill to be a party measure, various and sundry amendments 


were offered, some of them referred to the committee, some of 


them offered upon the floor of the Senate when the item to 
which they related was reached. I do not think anybody ques- 


| tioned the right of the committee, when an amendment was re- 
ferred to it after the caucus had adjourned, to give considera- 


tion to that amendment and, when it was reached upon the 
floor of the Senate, to express the conclusion of the committee. 
Of course, that particular amendment was not the subject of 
caucus action, and nobody would be bound by the action of the 


matter. 

I have been speaking of the tariff bill. Exactly the same 
course was pursued with referenee to the shipping bill. which 
had beer made a.party matter. When an amendment was of- 


i fered upon the floor of the Senate and not referred to the com- 


mittee, the chairman of the committee, without any dissent, 


| without any objection from anybody, either said that the com- 


mittee approved or that the committee disapproved. That ne- 
tion was not covered by caucus, and the action of the committee 
was merely recommendatory, and no Demoeratie Senator was 
bound by it. 

Mr. President, on the 29th of August the Senator from Ken- 


tucky [Mr. James] offered this amendment. It was referred 


to the committee. The caucus had taken no action about it. 
The committee did not think because the caucus had taken no 


action about this matter that its hands were tied, that it could 


not recommend action by the Senate, or that it could not recom- 
I do not think anybody here- 
tofore has ever contended that the committee was so bound by 


| caucus action that ft could not act upon an amendment subse- 
| quently referred to it or subsequently introduced; but of course 


it is clear that the action of the committee in that respect 
would not have the same binding force as its action with refer- 
ence to amendments that were in the bill at the time it was 
considered in the caucus. The committee is not contending 
and I, as chairman, um not contending that any Democrat or 
anybody else is bound in any way by the acceptance of this 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I presented this amendment 
after consultation with the various farmers’ organizations and 
dealers in tobacco of the tobaecco-growing States of Kentucky, 


' Virginia, Tennessee. Maryland, and North Carolina that as- 


sembled here the first part of the week. I called their atten- 


‘tion to the fact that in the pending bill there was a provision— 


section 102—which reads as follows: 

That whenever any 8 dependency, or colony shall prohibit the 
importation of ang article the product of the soil or Industry of the 
United States and pot injurious te health or morals, the President, 
within his discretion. shall have power to prohibit, during the period 
such prohibition fs in force, the importation into the United States of 
similar articles, or in case the United States does not import similar 
articles from that country, then other articles, the products of such 
country, dependency. or colony. 

I suggested to these organizations that perhaps that section 
would give to the tobaceo growers of these States some relief 
against the embargo or the contraband order issued by Great 
Britain against the tobacco produced in these States and in 
this country geing inte other countries. 

But at a conference of the committee appointed—consisting 
of Senator Manrix, Senator Swanson, and myself, and Rep- 
resentative Hutt and Representative Froop—with the State 
Department we discovered that this amendment was not suffi- 
cient, in that it only made provision against keeping articles: 
out of their own countries but not other countries, and there- 
fere the pending amendment was prepared and submitted by 
me to the Senate. I will say that this amendment has the 


approval of the State Department and my colleagues from the 
tobacco-producing States. 

The moving force that brought all of these gentlemen from 
ihese various States to the Capital was that Great Britain 
had said a year or more ago that tobacco was not contraband, 
and the farmers, with that understanding and agreement, and 
faithfully relying upon the same, planted large crops of to- 
bacco. But at the very time when this tobacco is being housed 
and made ready for sule Great Britain issues an order making 
it contraband of war, and by this she puts herself and her 
allies in this market .as the only purchasers, forbidding the 
shipment of tobacco to neutral and other countries, in viola- 
tion of the law of nations. 

The amendment that I have presented gives to this Govern- 
ment the right to protect the products of its soil and factories 
against the unlawful conduct of other Governments that dis- 
criminate against us by saying to them: “If you are going to 
prohibit our products which are not contraband of war—if you 
are going to do this in violation of law and contrary to the 
practice of nations—then we empower our Government to retali- 
ate by prohibiting or restricting articles of your commerce from 
coming into this country.” 

Our country is neutral and is living up faithfully to the laws 
of nations, and we intend to protect the products of our soil 
and industry when unlawfully attacked by other countries. 
The farmers who grow tobacco feel, and they have a perfect 
right to feel, that they have been unfairly dealt with by Great 
Britain. If she intended to forbid shipment of tobacco to Hol- 
land, and through her to the central powers, she should have 
said so, and not have removed tobacco from the contraband list, 
and by that act say, in effect, to the growers: “ Plant and grow 
nasser ys your market will remain as before—open to the 
world.” 

This is a great and just Government, and I know its duty 
here is plain, and that is to protect these patfiotic, hard-work- 
ing tillers of the soil, and this amendment offers that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have read the amendment hurriedly. 
I assume that it covers practically all the exportations from this 
country of the products of our soil, tobacco being one article; 
but it is much broader than that, I assume? 

Mr. JAMES. It says: 

Any article the product of the soll or industry of the United States, 

It includes all products in the United States. I was merely 
pointing out the one single item of tobacco, where 3,000,000 
people in this country rely upon it as their money crop, who had 
in good faith relied upon the action of Great Britain and had 
grown tobacco. Of course, tobacco is purchased by France and 
by Italy in a governmental way; they have a Government 
monopoly of it. So they feel that they can step in here and 
say that you can ship tobacco to us, but you shall not ship 
tobacco into any neutrál or other European country. They make 
themselves the only purchaser, and they will be enabled to beat 
down the price of the product of these toiling men of America, 
who are entitled to a free market, unhampered and unmonopo- 
lized. This action would cost the tobacco growers of the United 
States $50,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My attention has been called to two 


instances where manufactured goods were shipped from my own. 


State to either Sweden or Norway and Great Britain took pos- 
session of them. I think possibly they were released afterwards, 
but they assumed the right to prevent the exportation of the 
goods on the ground that they might reach Germany. 

Mr. JAMES. This gives protection in a case of that kind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope it does. 

Mr. JAMES. It does undoubtedly. Mr. President, by the 
introduction of this amendment I do not want to get into the 
controversy here with my friends the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop] and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sıx{Įmons]. There seems really to be none. This amendment is 
in keeping with the spirit of a provision that has been passed 
on by the caucus. It is an elaboration, but a very important 
elaboration and a necessary elaboration of it. After I intro- 
duced the amendment it was referred to the Finance Committee, 
of which I am a member, and it has the approval of that com- 
mittee. Then I took the precaution to consult with all my 
Democratic colleagues on this side, with the possible exception 
of one or two. Each one of them told me he was in favor of the 
adoption of this amendment. - 

Mr. President, I believe it is unnecessary to discuss this ques- 
tion further, and I hope we shall have a vote upon it if no one 
desires to be heard on the subject. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huemes in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire in connection with the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jaasses] to have in- 
serted in the Recorp the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in what is known as the Matamoras cases during 
the Civil War, in which England herself made objection to 
what she is now doing in prohibiting the shipment of noncon- 
traband goods to neutral countries. The decision was given 
by the Chief Justice of the United States and stated the law 
of nations clearly and completely. I do not wish to read it, 
but desire to have it printed in the Rrcorp, to show the abso- 
lute and unwarranted action of Great Britain in prohibiting the 
shipment of tobacco and noncontraband goods to neutral coun- 
tries, Britain's action in this respect is in gross violation of 
every principle of international law. This Government should 
firmly maintain its rights and not submit to such illegal dicta- 
tion. This measure enables this Government promptly and effi- 
ciently to retaliate in order to maintain our rights. I desire to 
insert here the decision of our Supreme Court upon this matter, 
granting to Britain rights she now refuses to us. It is con- 
tained in Moore's Digest of International Law: 


MATAMORAS CASES, 
1260. 


The Mexican town of Matamoras, situated on the Rio Grande, nearly 
opposite Brownsville, in Texas, which formed one of the Confederate 
States, offered obvious advantages as a base of contraband trade. 

The steamer Peterhoff was captured February 25, 1863, near the 
island of St. Thomas, nish West Indies, by the U. S. S. Vanderbilt, 
and was condemned by the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, together with her cargo, for eee to break 
ae * From this sentence an appeal was taken to the Supreme 

our! 

The Peterhof was — 55 documented as a British merchant steamer 
upon a voyage, as shown by her manifest, shipping list, clearances, and 
other papers, from London, England, to Matamoras, in Mexico. The 
bills of lading all stipulated fer the delivery of the goods “of the Rio 
Grande, Gulf of Mexico, for 3 a that they were to be 
taken from alongside the ship, previa that lighters could cross the 
bar at the mouth of the river. The cargo was miscellaneous and shipped 
by different persons, all but one of whom were British subjects, and a 
part of it belonged to the owner of the vessel. Of the numerous pack- 
ages a certain number contained articles useful for military ree 
during war. Among them were 36 cases of artillery harness, 14,450 

irs of “ Blucher ” ts, 5,580 pairs of “ Government regulation gray 

lankets,” 95 casks of horseshoes of la size, suitable for cavalry 
service, and 52,000 horseshoe nalls. There were also considerable 
amounts of iron, steel, shovels, spades, blacksmiths” bellows and anvils, 
nails, and leather, and an assorted lot of drugs—1,000 pounds of 
calomel, large 8 of morphine, 265 pounds of chloroform, and 
2,640 ounces of quinine, Owing to the blockade of the coast, drugs, 
and especially quinine, were greatly needed in the Southern States. 

With the exception of a portion consigned to the order of the master. 
which belonged to the owners of the vessel, the cargo was represented 
in agency or 8 chiefly by three different persons on board 
the vessel as passengers—Redgate, Bowden, and Almond—all natives of 
Great Britain, and at the time of the capture all British subjects, ex- 
cept Redgate, who had become a citizen of the United States, and who 

ore the outbreak of the war resided in Texas. He stated that at 
the time of the capture he intended to establish a mercantile house at 
Matamoras, and that had his “ goods arrived there they were to take 
the chances of the market.” Bowden and Almond testified to substan- 
tially the same effect as to their respective ventures. Du the war 
Matamoras, which lies on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande, nearly 
opposite the town of Brownsville, in Texas, had, by reason of the 
facilities which as a neutral yer it offered for trade with the Confed- 
eracy, whose seaports were all blockaded, suddenly risen from the posi- 
tion of a place of no importance “into a at center of commercial 
activity, rivaling the trade of New York or Liverpool.” 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of the Peterhof was 
delive by Chief Justice Chase. He stated that the record satisfied 
the court that the voyage of the ship “ was not simulated.” She was 
“in the proper course of a voyage from London to Matamoras ; nor 
was there any evidence which fairly warranted the belier that the 
cargo had any other direct destination” The pro delivery of the 
cargo off the mouth of the Rio Grande into ters for Matamoras 
was “in the usaal course of trade.” since it was impossible for a 
vessel of heavy draft to enter the river. It is true,“ said the court, 
“that by these lighters some of the cargo might be conveyed directly 
to the blockaded coast, but there is no evidence which warrants us in 
saying that such conveyance was intended by the master or the shippers. 
We miss, therefore, from consideration the claim, su ted rather 
than urged in behalf of the Government, that the ship and cargo, both 
or elther, were destined for the blockaded coast,” 

But is was maintained in argument by counsel for the captors (1) 
that trade with Matamoras was, at the time of the capture, made un- 
lawful by the blockade of the mouth of the Rio Grande; and, if this 
was not the case, (2) that the ulterior destination of the cargo was 
Texas and the other States in rebellion, and that this ulterior destina- 
tion constituted a breach of the blockade. 

On these points the court held: 

1. That “the mouth of the Rio Grande was not included in the 
blockade of the ports of the rebel States, and that neutral commerce 
with Matamoras, except in contraband, was entirely free.” 

2. That “neutral trade to or from a blockaded country by inland 
navigation or transportation” is lawful; and “therefore that trade 
between London and Matamoras, even with intent to supply from 
Matamoras goods to Texas, violated no blockade, and can not be de- 
clared unlawful.” Such trade,” said the court. with unrestricted 


inland commerce between such a port and the enemy’s territory, im- 
pairs undoubtedly, and very seriously impairs, the value of a blockade 
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of the enemy's coast. But in cases such as that now in judgment we 
administer the public law of nations, and are not at liberty to inquire 
what is for the particular advantage or disadvantage of our own or 
another country. 

The question of breach of blockade being thus excluded, the court 
proceeded to consider the question of the destination of the cargo in 
connection with the question of contraband. Taking up the usual 
chissification of articles with reference to this question— (1) those 
used primarily for pu of war, (2) those used for purposes of 
war or of peace according to circumstances, and (3) those used ex- 
clusively for 3 purposes — the court observed that a consider- 
able par of the cargo was of the third class and need not be further 
considered. A large part, perhaps, was of the second class, but as it 


was “not proved “ to have been actually destined to belligerent 
use,” it therefore could not, said the court, “be treated as contra- 
band. Anothvr portion was, in our judgment,” continued the court, 


‘destined: directly to the rebel military service. This portion of the 
cario consisted of the cases of artillery harness, and of articles de- 
scribed in the invoices as men's army bluchers,“ ‘artillery. boots,“ 
and Government regulation gray blankets." These 
under the description of goods primarily and o 
* military purpose in time of war. 
equipment of an army.“ 

ith regard to these articles, which were adjudged to be condemned 
as contruimod, the language of the court is to be specially noted, 

It is true that even these goods.“ said the court, if really intended 
for sale in the market of Matamoras, would be free of liability., for 
contraband may be transported by neutrals to a neutral port, If iu- 
tended to make part of its general stock in trade. But there is noth- 
ing in the case whicb tends to convince us that such was their real 
destination, while all the circumstances indicate that these articles, 
at least, were destined for the use of the rebel forces then occupying 
Brownsville and other places in the vicinity. 

“And contraband merebandise is subject to a different rule in 
to ulterior destination than tbat which applies to merchandise not 
contraband. The latter is liable to capture only when a violation of 
blockade is intended; the former when destined to the hostile countr 
ov to the actual military or naval use of the enemy, whether blockad 
or not. © Hence, while articles, not contraband, might be 
sent to Matamoras and beyond to the rebel region where the com- 
munications were not interrupted by blockade, articles of a contraband 
character destined, in fact, to a State in rebellion, or for the use of 
the rebel military forces, were Hable to capture though primarially 
destined to Matamoras. We are obliged to conclude that the portion 
of the cargo which we have characterized as contraband must be 
condemned.” 

Restitution of the ship was decreed on payment of costs and ex- 

uses. This condition was imposed, notwithstanding the find’»¢ that 

er destination was neutral, (1) because the master, when brought 
to by the Vanderbilt, refused to send bis papers on board; (2) because 
papers were destroyed on board the ship at the time of the capture; 
and (3) because It was the duty of the captors, since contraband was 
found on board “ destined to the enemy," to bring the ship in for ad- 
judication. (The Peterhog (1866), 5 Wall., 28. 

In two other Matamoras cases decided at the same term, the Supreme 
Court decreed restitution in the absence of proof of actual enemy desti- 
nation. The first of these was that of the Science. Chief Justice 
Chase, delivering the opinion of the court, stated that the evidence 
was “clear that the vessel and her outward cargo were neutra! prop- 
8 to nentra! consignees ut Matamoras, and that the cargo 
had been actually delivered as consigned.” “ Some of the proof,” the 
court added, “tended to show that a portion of this cargo consisted 
of Confederate uniform cloth, but there was none showing destination 
to 1 territory or immediate enemy use. There was, therefore, 
nothing in the character of the vessel or of the outward cargo which 
warrants condemnation.” (The Science, 5 Wall., 178.1 

At the same time the court decided the case of the Volant, another 
.Matamoras case. The Chief Justice, delivering the opinion, stated that 
the proof showed that the vessel was the property of a neutral mer- 
chant of the island of Jersey, documented as a British merchantman, 
and regularly cleared from ndon to Matamoras, The cargo was 
shipped by the charterers of the vessel for neutral owners, and con- 
signed to neutrals at Matamoras, but had not been discharged at the 
time of capture. “It consisted,” said the court, in part. of bales 
of Confederate uniform cloth, of the same mark and ef corresponding 
numbers with like goods found on the Science, but there is no proof 
of unlawful destination.” The gecree of the court below. condemning 
me ship and cargo, was acco y reversed. (The Volant, 5 Wall, 

79.) 


ods come fairly 
inarily used for 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment on page 6, which was passed over, will be stated. 

The Secretary. ‘ihere is an amendment pending on page 6, 
where the Senate reconsidered the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the committee embraced in lines 12 to 17 was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The amendment to the amend- 
ment was passed over until to-day at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who desired time to 

look into the matter. He notified me this morning that he has 
no further objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. In the same connection it will 
be necessary to modify two other amendments in the bill, but 
as the action just taken by the Senate will carry it to con- 
ference, I think it is a satisfactory disposition of the matter 
for the present to allow the other amendments to stand. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. resident, the decision of Great Britain to 
return to the protective-tariff system has demonstrated the im- 
practicability of free trnde, or a tariff for revenue only, under 
existing national conditions. Free trade assumes just and fair 


treatment between nations; it assumes natural and normal com- 
petition; it assumes that the principle of free competition is a 
sufficient regulator of economic conduct. Free trade never con- 
templated that a nation would adopt the policy of obtaining con- 
trol of the raw materials of the world, which lie at the basis of 
all industries, and by so doing acquire a monopoly both of the 
raw materials and of the industries upon which they are de- 
pendent. Free trade never contemplated that a nation would 
organize its industries, with the aid of the Government, into vast 
syndicates, with the avowed purpose of dumping its products 
upon foreign countries at any price which would effectually 
destroy foreign competition and foreign industries. I quote 
the following from a recent work on Industrial Progress of 
Germany: 

The coke syndicate sells coke in Austria at $2.50 per ton chea: 
than at home. The wire-nall syndicate furnishes its product to 
eign customers for $33 per ton, while the price for the same goods in 
the domestic markets is $62.50 per ton. he sugar syndicate, which 
was formed in 1900. and controls 98 per cent of the production, has 
fixed the pore of beet sugar at $3.93 per hundredweight in Germany 
and at $2.97 per hundredweight abroad. 

From the standpoint of those who believe in the theory of 
free trade experience has shown that it can not safely be 
adopted until the nations have reached a higher ethical stand- 
ard of international commerce. Under modern trade condi- 
tions free trade is dead. Under modern trade conditions the 
safety and welfare of every nation imperatively demand eco- 
nomic Independence, secured in the only way in which it can 
be secured—through a protective tariff. Every economic theory 
must be tried by actual experience, by its application to ex- 
isting social conditions, and if it fails in this supreme test 
the theory, however logical in form, is not sound, because it is 
not based upon all the facts which enter into the problem. 

Mr. President, the chambers of commerce of Great Britain, 
comprising more than 30.000 manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, and traders in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
recently passed the following resolutions: 


This association desires to place on record for the guidance of those 
who follow us in days to come its firm conviction. based on exprrience 
of war, that the strength and safety of the Empire lies in ability to 
produce what it requires as largely as may be possible from its own 
soll and factories. 


Then follows this language: 


or- 


Production within the Empire is of vital importance. Power of pro- 
duction must come before exchange of commodities. * * 15 By 
roducers, 


our brads & bain of free access to our markets for foreign 
e » œ and in many other ways, there has been no recognition of the 
fact that production at home is geld eet ade pages to the purchase of 
goods abroad, even at a slightly redu price.. What we 
need is that we should be more self-sustaining and produce more, so as 
to improve the status of our population. 

The sentiments here expressed voice practically the unani- 
mous opinion of the United Kingdom. 

Great Britain places her abandonment of free trade on the 
grounds of national safety and national welfare. Her position 
is that conditions require a change from an economic system 
which ignores the safety and welfare of the people to one which 
regards these things as vital. She maintains that commerce 
and national safety are inseparable, and that each nation must 
be made economically independent through a system of protec- 
tive duties on foreign imports. This does not mean prohibitive 
duties but duties high enough to protect home industries, home 
agriculture, home raw materials, and home labor. Great 
Britain now realizes that she was mistaken in the fundamental 
assumption on which the whole doctrine of free trade rests, 
namely, that nations will treat one another fairly and justly. 

It was Germany's aggressive protective policy which has 
broken down free trade in England. Great Britain compluins 
of Germany’s commercial penetration“ and “ predatory com- 
mercial methods.” She charges Germany with the attempt “ by 
surreptitious methods“ to acquire a monopoly of raw materials 
and of the industries of which they form the base; and she 
arraigns Germany’s trade policy of dumping goods on the Eng- 
lish market. These unfair practices have convinced Great 
Britain of the necessity of a protective tariff. 

Some 40 years ago Great Britain and Germany started on the 
race for the commerce of the world. The rival economic theories 
of free trade and protection were here put to the supreme test. 
Great Britain at the outset had the great advantuge of age, 
wealth, and commercial supremacy. As the result of this con- 
test, Great Britain now admits the economic domination of Ger- 
many, and that her national security, if not her very existence, 
depends upon her adoption of a protective policy. 

Mr. President,- free trade has had a comparatively short life. 
Adam Smith's book was published in 1776, but it was not until 
70 years later, in 1846, that Great Britain repealed the corn 
laws under the exceptional conditions then existing, such as the 
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famine in Ireland. Upon this point Dicey, the English publicist, 
says: $ 

e * * Add to an this that the Irish famine made the suspen- 
sion of the corn laws a tent necessity. * * * What, however, 
weighed with most Englishmen, above every other consideration, was 
the harmony of the doctrine that commerce ought to be free, with that 
disbelief in the benefits of State intervention which, in 1846, had been 
gaining ground for more than a generation, 


Through Cobden’s influence with Napoleon III, France ma- 
terlally reduced her tariff in 1860. In Italy, Cavour sym- 
pathized with the English school of economists, and the German 
States also adopted a more liberal trade policy. 

But in 1870 a reaction against free trade set in under the 
leadership of Bismarck, and this reaction has continued until 
all the great commercial nations have become protectionists. 
The agitation on this question in Germany culminated in 1879 
when, following several years of commercial depression, she 
adopted a highly protective tariff. In urging the passage of this 
act, and the improbability of any further free-trade extension, 
Bismarck said: i 

The only exception is England, and that will not last long. France 
and America bave both completely forsaken that direction, Austria, 
instead of reducing its protective duties, bas increased them; Russia 
has done the same. > © Therefore no one can expect Germany 
to remain permanently the dupe of an honest conviction, Hitherto 
the wide-opened gates of our imports have made us the dumping place 
of all the overproduction of foreign countries, At present they can 
deposit everything with us * * and it is the surfelting of 
Germany with the overproduction of other lands which most depresses 
our prices and checks the development of our industry and the restora- 
tion of our economic condition. è Let us see that we at any 
rate preserve the German market® * for German industry.“ 

This reaction in favor of protection led by Germany spread 
over Europe. Russia, France, and Austria increased their 
duties in 1881 and 1882. England alone remained steadfast to 
free trade. But the history of Germany during the following 
35 years has convinced Great Britain that free trade is im- 
possible under modern trade conditions, 

Mr. President, the acknowledged purpose of the Underwood 
bill, which became a law in October, 1913, was to destroy in a 
large degree the existing protective tariff and thus to open up 
our home market to foreign competition; and it certainly ac- 
complished its purpose until the embargo on commerce caused 
by the European war. The only reason why the protective 
duties were not entirely removed was the fear that it would 
create too great a dislocation in business. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, from whom the bill takes its name, 
and the party which he so ably represents, are by tradition and 
conviction free traders; they do not believe in the principle of 
protection, And it may be said that the issue of free trade or 
protection has been the main issue which has divided the two 
great parties of the country for the last half century. But 
to-day all the leading nations are against this Democratic doc- 
trine, and even Great Britain, the founder, promoter, and 
champion of free trade, has found the theory impracticable 
under modern trade conditions and is preparing to rebuild her 
economic edifice with protection as its foundation, so that she 
may ineet Germany and other nations on equal terms in the 
markets of the world. All that is now left of free trade in 
the civilized world is the Democratic Party, and it would seem 
from some provisions in this bill that it is about to change its 
faith. 

Mr. President, the antidumping provisions in the pending 
revenue bill are manifestly inadequate to meet the trade situa- 
tion which will arise after the war. A new and complicated 
statute of this kind relating to trade practices could only be en- 
forced through the courts in some specific instances and after 
long delay. We have had some experience with statutes of this 
nature in the history of the Sherman Act. It is impossible to 
arrest by a law of this kind the flood of foreign importations 
which will follow the declaration of peace. The subject is too 
large to be dealt with in this manner. It is by protective duties 
alone that we can safeguard our home market and our own indus- 
tries against the importations which are sure to follow the end 
of the war. Both the allies and the central powers are alive 
to the situation, and they are contemplating heroic measures to 
keep their own trade on the return of peace. We also must meet 
this emergency by ample protection. I approve of a tariff com- 
mission, but I doubt whether any tariff commission which 
Congress may authorize could act quickly enough to meet the 
post bellum conditions which will confront us. No one knews 
how soon the war may end. In the present emergency I believe 
that Congress should pass a new protective-tariff act as soon 
as possible, with or without the aid of a tariff commission, 
which will give full protection to our home market and thus 
make secure the prosperity and welfare of the American people. 


Mr. President, the necessity for national defense in all its 
branches rests upon the fundamental fact that nations are now 
dominated by the impulse of nationality. Mankind is enslaved 
by national consciousness. While this impulse continues to 
dominate the nations of the world it is imperative that we 
should be prepared physically by an army and navy adequate 
for all defensive purposes, and economically by a tariff adequate 
to the full protection of our commerce and industries. 

We may hope that some time in the future this dominating 
spirit of nationality may be extended to embrace humanity. 
We may hope that the time may come when all the civilized na- 
tions of the world, like our 48 States, shall form a real part- 
nership “based on the recognition of equal rights, established 
and enforced by a common will.” We may then possibly dis- 
pense with armies and navies and protective duties, but that 
time has not yet arrived. We are still in the national stage 
of civilization. We have not yet advanced to the international 
stage. That stage will not be reached until this intense na- 
tional feeling is changed for something higher; until nations, 
like our own States in forming the Union, are willing to sur- 
render part of their sovereignty for some kind of an inter- 
national federation; until the rule of law is substituted for the 
rule of force; until we have something stronger and better to 
bind the nations together than a body of customary rules, 
treaties, and alliances. Until that time arrives we must be 
prepared to defend the Nation against every form of aggression, 
physical or economic. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to thelr names: 


Ashurst Hughes O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Husting Overman Smith, Md. 
Borah James Owen Smoot 
Brady Jones Penrose Sterling 
Chamberlain Kenyon Phelan Stone 
hilton Kern Pittman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Reed Taggart 
Colt Lea, Tenn Saulsbury Thomas 
Dillingham Lee, Md. Shafroth ‘Thompson 
du Pont McCumber Sheppard Underwood 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Simmons Vardaman 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ariz. Williams 


` The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it was not my intention 
originally 

Mr. SIMMONS. - Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from South Dakota if he will not let us go on with the bill for 
10 or 15 minutes. There are some matters in which Senators 
who have to be away from the Chamber are interested, and 
they are anxious to have them acted upon. I do not think that 
will take more than 15 minutes. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly; that will be very agreeable 
to me, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now take up Title III, beginning on page 71 of the bill, being 
the munition manufacturer's tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. The Secretary will begin the reading of the bill at 
that point. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading, “ Title 11I—Munition manufacturers’ tax,” on page 
71. Hos 19, to change the number of the section from “200” 
to “ 525 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 20, after the word 
“term,” to strike out “person” and insert “ corporation“; in 
the same line, after the word “includes,” to strike out“ partner- 
ships“; and, in line 21, after the word “ corporations,” to insert 
“ joint-stock companies,” so as to make the clause read: 

The term “ corporation“ includes corporations, joint-stock companies, 
and associations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado why the word “ person” and the word“ partner- 
ships“ were stricken out? 

Mr. THOMAS. Because persons and partnerships are sub- 
jected to a surtax on incomes, and if they were also subjected to 
the special excise tax provided for by this title the total umount 
of the tax would be out of all proportion to what it should be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, corporations and joint-stock companies 
are also taxed under the bill at the rate of 2 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. But corporations and joint-stock companies 
are not subject to the surtax, but only to the normal tax. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Well, the normal tax is 2 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. The normal tax is 2 per cent, but in addi- 
tion to the normal tax individuals pay, as the Senator knows, 
surtaxes in proportion to the amount of their income. 

Mr. SMOOT. And in addition to the 2 per cent tax on cor- 
porations they also have to pay 50 cents for each $1,000 of 
capital stock and surplus. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is a difference of 23 per cent for cor- 
porations as against individuals of large incomes who pay sur- 
tax in addition as high as 12 and 13 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see why there is any difference. be- 
tween a partnership producing munitions of war and selling 
them to a manufacturer, and a company. doing the same thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah asked me for the 
reason, and I have given it. It may not be satisfactory, but 
that is the reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason, of course, as the Senator 
says, why the Democratic Party has made the change. 

Mr. THOMAS. : Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the House of Representatives in pass- 
ing the bill displayed a great deal more wisdom in inserting 
the terms “person” and “ partnerships” than has the Senate 
committee in proposing to strike them out; but that is for the 
Senate to. decide. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course the Senator from Utah is entitled 
to his opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed,- 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 71, after line 21, to strike out: 

The term “ manufacture” and its derivatives, except as used in section 


een include the terms “smelt,” “refine,” “alloy,” and their deriva- 
ves. 


Without objection, the amend- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 
out: 


* 
Sud, 201. That every person manufacturing e or other 
explosives shall pay for each taxable year an excise tax equivalent to 
the following percentages of the gross receipts during such year from 
the sale or disposition of such hid te abe manufactured in the United 
States, except blasting powder and dynamite: 

Five Mod cent of the amount of such recelpts not in excess of 
$1,000,000 > and 
7178000 cd cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed 

00,000. 

Every person manufacturing (a) cartridges, loaded or unloaded, caps 

or torpedoes of any kind, includ- 


72, 


after line 7, to strike 


or primers; or (b) projectiles, shell 
ing shrapnel, loaded or unloaded, or fuses ; or te) firearms of any kind, 
including small arms, cannons, machine guns, rifes, and bayonets; or 
(d) any parts of any of the articles mentioned in (a), (b), or (c), 
shall pay for each taxabie year an excise tax equivalent to the follow- 
ing parece sere of the gross receipts during such year from the sale 
or disposition of any such articles manufactured in the United States: 
KARS er cent of the amount of such receipts not in excess of 
250,000 ; 

Three per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $250,000 
and do not exreed $500. - 

Four per cent of the amount by which such receipts excecd $500,000 
and do not exceed $1,000,000; and 
8 per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $1,- 

) 0 

Every person smelting copper ore or copper cencentrates, refining 
metallic copper, or alloying copper, shall pay for each taxable year an 
excise tax equivalent to the following percentages of the gross receipts 
during such year from the sale or disposition of refined copper or copper 
alloys and from the sale or disposition of crude or unrefined copper 
if sold or disposed of for any purpose except for refining or alloying: 
One per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $25,000 
and do not exceed $1,000,000 ; 

Two per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $1,000,000 
and do not exceed 3 : an 

Three per cent of the amount by which such receipts exceed $10,- 


000,000. $ 

Sec. 202. If any person during any taxable year or rt thereof, 
whether under any agreement, arrangement, or understand ng, or other- 
wisc, sells or disposes of any such article at less than the fair market 

rice obtainable therefor, elther (a) in such manner as directly or 
Piairectly to benefit such person or any person directly or indirectly 
interested in the business of such person, or (b) with Intent to cause 
such benefit, the amount of the pom receipts of such porosa during 
such year or part thereoi from the sale or disposition of such article 
shall be taken to be the amount which would have been received from 
the sale or disposition of such article if sold at the fair market price. 

Sec. 203. That if the net profit derived during such year from the 
sale or disposition oi such articles manufactured in the United States 
is less than 10 per cent no tax shall be levied, collected, and paid; and 
if the payment of the tax would reduce such net peo t below 10 per 
cent the tax to be levied, collected, and paid shall equal to the net 

rofit in excess of 10 per cent. Such net profit shall be computed on 
he umount actuatly invested in the United States in the manufacture 
of such articles, making reasonable allowance, in the case of the in- 
crease or decrease of such amount during the taxable year, for the 
proportion of such year during which such increased or decr 
amount has been employed in the manufacture of such articles. 

In cases where such person has undivided capital invested in the 
manufacture of the articles specified in section 201 and of otber articles, 
the amount invested in the manufacture of the articles specified in sec- 
tion 201 shall b. considered as in the same ratio to the total amount 
inyested as the gross receipts from the sale and disposition of such 


* 
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articles bear to the total receipts from the sale and disposition 
of all articles . > * 

The duty of establishing to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue the fact that the net profit is less than 10 per cent 
or that the payment of the tax would uce the net profit below 10 per 
cent shall devolve upon the poton subject to the tax, 

Sec. 204. That when used in this title the term “net profit" means 
the aggregate gross receipts during the taxable 
disposition ef such articles manufactured in 
the following items, or the proportionate rt thereof chargeable to 
the manufacture of such articles, any deductions not kept separate 
from similar items arising in connection with the joint manufacture of 
other articles not specified in section 201 being ascertained according 
25 — ratio above prescribed for the determination of the amount 
nvested : 

(a) The cost of raw materials entering into the manufacture; 

b) Running expenses, including rentals, cost of repairs and main- 
tenance, heat, power, insurance, management, salaries, and wages; 

(ce) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or loans con- 
tracted to meet the needs of the business, and the proceeds of which 
have been actually used co meet such needs; 

(d) Taxes of all kinds paid during the taxable year with respect to 

the business or Topory relating to the manufacture; 
' (e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable year in connection 
with the business of manufacturing such articles, including losses from 
fire, flood, storm, or other casualty, and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise: and 

(f) A reasonable allowance, according to the conditions peculiar to 
each concern, for amortization of the values of buildings and ma- 
SrA account being taken of tho exceptional depreciation of special 

Sec, 205. Any person manufacturing any of the articles specified in 
section 201 through the agency of a subsidiary concern or ee a sub- 
contractor, shall, for the purposes of this title, be deemed the manu- 
3 of such articles, instead of the subsidiary concern or the sub- 

or. 

Sec. 206. Every person manufacturing in the United States any of 
the articles mentioned in section 201 shall, on or before February 1 of 
each year, make a return under oath to the collector of internal reve- 
nue of the district wherein the pec! office or place of business in 
the United States is located, stating the amount of gross receipts from 
the sale and disposition of such articles during the preceding taxable 
year. All such returns shall be transmitted forthwith by the collector 
to the Commissioner of Interval Revenue, who shall, on or before 
Mareh 1, notify the person making such return of the amount of tax 
for which such person is liable, and such person shall pay the tax to 
the collector on or before April 1. 

Sec. 207. The tax may be assessed on any person for the time being 
owning or carrying on the business or on any person acting as agent 
for that person in carrying on the business, or, where a business bas 
ceased, on the person who owned or carried on the business or acted 
as er in carrying on the business immediately before the time at 
which the business ceased. N 

Sec. 208. No person 8 by the United States shall communi- 
cate or allow to be communicated to any person not age ed entitled 
thereto any information obtained under the provisions of this title or 
allow any such person to inspect or have access to any return furnished 
under the provisions of this title. 

Sec, 209. Whoever violates this title or the regulations made there- 
under, or knowingly makes a false statement in any return, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction, shall, in addition to paying 
any tax to which liable, fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
8 one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 210. Ail administrative, special, and general provisions of law, 
including the laws in relat’on to the assessment and collection of taxes, 
not heretofore specifically repealed are hereby made to apply to this 
title so far as 8 and not inconsistent with its per 

Sec 211. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the eeng of the Treasury, shall make all necessary regulations 
for carrying out the provisions of this title. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 41. (1) That every corporation manufacturing of I Jam titan 
and other explosives ; (by cartridges, loaded and unloaded, caps or 
primers; (e) projectiles, shells,.or torpedoes of any kind. includin 
shrapnel, loaded or unloaded, or fuses, or complete rounds of ammuni- 
tion; (d) firearms of any kind and appendages, including small arms, 
cannon. machine guns, rifies, and bayonets; (e) electric motor boats, 
submarine or submersible vessels or boats; in any part of any of the 
articles mentioned in (b), (e), (d), or (e); shall pay for each taxable 
year an excise tax of 1 r cent upon its entire net profits actually 
received or accrued for said year from the sale or disposition of suc 
articles manufactured within the United States. 

(2) And every corporation selling to or manufacturing for any cor- 
poration mentioned in ag i (1) any material entering into and 
used as a component part in the manufacture of any of the articles 
enumerated in (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), or (f), shall pay for each tax- 
able year an excise tax of 5 per cent upon its net profits assay 
received or accrued for said year from the sale or disposition of suc! 
material so entering into or used as a component part in the manu- 
facture in the United States of the articles so enumerated as afore- 


ear from the sale and 
he United States less 


id 
a) This section shall cease to be of effect at the end of one 
after the termination of the present European war, which shall be 
5 the proclamation of the President of the United States 
declaring d war to have ended. 

Mr. THOMAS. After the word “explosives,” on line 23 of 
the amendment, the committee offers the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed on behalf of the committee by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 28, line 23, after the word “ explo- 


ear 


sives,” it is proposed to amend the amendment by inserting: 


Excepting blasting powder and dynamite used for industrial purposes 
and powder used for sporting purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 


VVV E rise 
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Mr. THOMAS. On page 79, in line 9, after the name “ United 
States,” on behalf of the committee I move the amendment to the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
nient proposed by the Senator from Colorado will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. On page 79, line 9, after the name “ United 
States,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided further That no such corporation shall be subject to tax 
upon net profits received during the year 1916 derived from the sale and 


delivery of the articles enumerated in this section under contract exe- 
cuted and solely performed by said corporations prior to January 1, 1916. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Colorado a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator address him- 
self to the proposed amendment? 

Mr. PENROSE. It does not make any difference, I want to 
ask the Senator about another amendment, which may be allied 
to this amendment. On line 23, page 78, occur the words “ car- 
tridges, loaded and unloaded, caps or primers.” Would there 
be any objection to amending the amendment by inserting the 
words “ except those used for sporting purposes"? A very lurge 
number of cartridges are so used. 

Mr. THOMAS, I think that that is an excellent suggestion. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator will not, object to the 
amendment, It is in line with the other amendments which he 
has proposed in the preceding line. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the exception is made as to sporting pur- 
poses, then, of course, it must be made in relation to their use 
in mining. 

Mr. THOMAS. In relation to explosives used industrially. 
On behalf of the committee, I will accept both of those sug- 
gestions of amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. PENROSE. After the word “ primers,” I move to insert 
“except those used for sporting purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 78, line 24, after.the word “ primers,” 
it is proposed to insert“ except those used for sporting purposes.“ 

Mr. THOMAS. I would suggest that the amendment to the 
amendment read “exclusive of those used for commercial and 
sporting pu 

Mr. PENROSE. That is right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. “ Used exclusively for.” 

Mr. THOMAS. No; it should read “exclusive of those used 
for "—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Cartridges are used in mining operations, of 
course, and when so used they ought to be excepted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. I apprehend the suggestion of both the 
amendments, and I think that the proposed amendment covers it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that the word 
„commercial!“ may be too broad, and I think, if he will use the 
exact langua 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, use the word “ industrially * instead of 
“ commercially.” 

Mr. PENROSE. “ Industrially ” is the word. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the Senator that if the language 
suggested does not cover the object which is designed, we can 
change it so as to make it do so. 

Mr. STONE. The matter will go to conference. 

Mr. THOMAS. It will go to conference, at any rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 78, line 24, after the word “ primers,” 
it is proposed to insert “ exclusive of those used for industrial 
and sporting p 

Mr. STONE. Did the Secretary say “ industrial and sporting 

#9 


purposes 
i SIMMONS. It should be “industrial or sporting pur- 


poses.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment as proposed to be modified will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 78, line 24, after the word “ primers,” 
it is proposed to insert “ exclusive of those used for industrial 
or sporting purposes,” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out paragraph 2, beginning in line 10 and going down to line 19, 
inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I was the chairman of a sub- 
committee which had this title relating te “munition manu- 


facturers’ tax,” with other titles, under special consideration, 
The subcommittee was composed of the Senator from New 
Jersey, now occupying the chair [Mr. Hugues], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], and myself. 

Mr. President, the immediate question now presented was a 
much-controverted subject when the subcommittee was con- 
sidering the munitions-tax proposition. I am not now speaking 
alone of subsection 2, but of the whole subject of taxation on 
war munitions as embodied in section 41, After the matter was 
considered by the subcommittee the whole mutter was brought 
before the whole Democratic part of the Committee on Finance 
and discussed, and quite varying proposals were submitted. 

Section 41, as now written in the bill as a Senate committee 
amendment, is a proposition which I had the honor myself to 
propose, not entirely perhaps as it appears, but substuntially 
in the language in which it appears in this bill. It is now 
moved to strike out subsection 2, and. before action is taken 
upon it I desire to make a brief statement. 

The committee—that is, the Democrats on the committee— 
adopted this subsection, as well as the entire section 41. It 
was submitted to the Democratic conference. Subsection 2 was 
debated in the conference, and a majority approved of it, or, 
at least, a majority voted against a motion to strike it out. 
During that discussion and at other times I have been per- 
sonally criticized as not being entirely consistent in the atti- 
tude I assumed in supporting subsection 2 and the position I 
took when the Underwood bill was pending in favor of some 
increase in the tax rate imposed on lead and zine. I wish ta 
say a word about that, and I hope this will be the end of that, 
and that I will have no occasion to refer to it again. 

I am not so vitally concerned about a mere charge of incon- 
sistency as some people seem to be; but in this instance I re- 
pudiate the suggestion that I have been inconsistent. When 
the Underwood bill was pending before the Finance Committee 
and before the conference committee, whether right or wrong, 
I took the position that lead and zine were not treated in the 
meta! schedule, of the bill in a way that put those metals upon 
a basis of equality, as a matter of fair treatment, with other 
metals. Of course, I am not going to discuss that now. I did 
discuss it then. 

My view at that time—and it still is my view—was that in 
making a tariff bill and fixing rates of duty on items in a 
schedule there should be, as far as practicable, a basis of fair 
dealing or equality—and equality is fair dealing—as to all the 
items in that schedule. 

If I thought, as I did think, that steel or other metals were 
given better treatment in the schedule than lead or zinc, I had 
2 right to insist upon such adjustment of the rates as would 
eventuate in a nearer approach to what I considered sub- 
stantial equality; and that is exactly whut I did, and all I did. 
Now it has been said that what I did then and have done in 
this instance is inconsistent, but to save my life I can not see 
how it can be said that my position then and on this bill can 
be said to be inconsistent. 

Here is what occurred so far as this bill is concerned. I 
have told you what occurred when the Underwood bill was 
under consideration; but here, Mr. President, we found a bill 
of an entirely different character; we found an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. In this bill as it came to us from the House 
there was a tax levied upon eopper and its products, but not 
in like manner on other similar metais. The subcommittee, 
made up of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues}, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], and myself, all reside 
in States producing other metals of like kind and used for like 
purposes, There is no copper produced in the State of Mis- 
souri, and only in a small way, as I understand, in New Jersey, 
and comparatively in a small way in Colorado; but great 
quantities of zinc are produced in all three of these States, and 
great quantities of lead are produced in both Missouri and 
Colorado. There was not a dissenting voice in the subcommittee 
to the proposition that if copper was to be taxed in the bill, 
the other metals should go along with copper and bear the 
same burden. Is that inconsistency on my part? Lead and 
zine were not in the bill as it came from the House. I did not 
try to keep them out, but, on the contrary, I insisted upon 
putting them in. Was my position inconsistent? Now, I leave 
that question at that point, for it is after all only a very im- 
material side issue. I wished merely to settle this talk of in- 
consistency in my position, onee for all. 

Mr. President, a word now as to the motion itself. I 
voted In committee to put subsection 2 in the bill, and I voted 
in the conference to keep it in. I did so because I considered 
it à fair and just measure of tax legislation, and I think so 
yet. I so stated to the committee and I so stated to the can- 
ference, and urged my views to that effect. I believe the prin- 
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ciple embodied in this subsection 2 is a correct one; but, Mr. 
President, I believe, from information coming to me and to 
the committee, that it is also true that the amount of revenue 
that would be derived from this subsection would be small, and 
that the trouble and expense of collecting it would scarcely 
justify the retention of the subsection in order to secure the 
revenue it would produce. Some revenue would be produced 
by it undoubtedly; but its collection would be expensive and 
would divert the activities of quite a large number of the 
agents of the Treasury Department to trace down these various 
items and look after the collection of the revenues to be de- 
rived therefrom, when the activities of these agents might be 
more profitably employed in other directions. At least, that 
is what I am informed by men who ought to know more about 
it than I do. 

Now, Mr, President, the Finance Committee, since the con- 
ference was held, has discussed subsection 2 on several occa- 
sions, striving to arrive at a correct conclusion, There is a 
divided opinion among the members of that committee as to 
whether or not the subsection ought to remain in the bill; but 
I will say that at the last meeting of the committee, some days 
ago, it was determined by the committee, on a divided vote, 
that if the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]—who, we had 
been informed, would make a motion to strike out this subsec- 
tion—should offer the motion, or if any other Senator should 
make that motion, the committee, although divided in opinion 
as to the efficacy of the subsection and as to whether it would 
result in any substantial benefit to the Treasury—but, mind 
you, not questioning the soundness of the proposition itself as 
a legislative proposition 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator that 
the action of the committee was not unanimous. 

Mr. STONE. I thought I had said that. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I said that there was a divided opinion in the 
committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
I had known that. 

Mr. STONE. I do not object to an interruption, I was 
about to say that if the Senate saw proper to strike it out, the 
general opinion of the committee was that no serious harm 
would result. 

Mr. President, I am now acting as the spokesman of the com- 
mittee. That is why I am on the floor. I think a majority 
of the committee in the final analysis is of the opinion that the 
retention of subsection 2 would not add materially to the value 
of the bill or result in any particular advantage to the Treas- 
ury; nor, on the other hand, would it do any harm to keep 
it in. 

That much I wished to say as expressive of the attitude of 
the members of the committee, as I understand their attitude. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have no criticism to make in 
this connection of the Senate Committee on Finance. When the 
committee adopted subdivision 2 of the munitions paragraph, 
it gave us a provision which is immeasurably superior to the 
provision for a tax on copper as the revenue bill came to us 
from the House. The provision given us by the committee as 
it now stands, and as it is embodied in subsection 2, is emi- 
nently fairer and more just and reasonable than was the pro- 
vision for the tax on copper as it came from the House, and 
I was very glad that the committee did as it did. Its action 
was very agreeable to me. 

However, I believed then, and still believe, that there should 
be no tax in this bill on raw material unless all raw materials 
which are now and have been for some time enjoying an un- 
usual degree of prosperity are taxed all alike. I do not believe 
it is just to single out a product of the metal-producing States 
and put a tax on metals when there are many other raw prod- 
ucts enjoying just as great or greater prosperity which go 
untaxed. 

A tax on metals is peculiarly a tax on development, industry, 
and exploration of the western country. It strikes with pecu- 
liar force the far Western States—the metal-producing States 
of the Union. It would have very much of a tendency to dis- 
courage prospectors from going out and discovering new bodies 
of ore, and getting capital for their development, and opening 
up new mines for the benefit of the entire country. It would 
have a very strong tendency to discourage the operation and 
development of many small mines which have scarcely reached 
the productive point or have no more than reached that point. 
It would be very strongly resented by the people of the mining 


I would not have interrupted the Senator if 


asking for any. We are not asking any for it. 


States. The mining business is a hazardous business. It is 
extremely sensitive, and capital and-Inbor are very easily turned 
away from it. 

A few weeks ago, and while this problem was being handled 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, there was a gentleman 
here who is a constituent of mine, who lives in Missoula, 
Mont.— Dr. E. G. Ellis. He is a man of moderate means, but 
he and some associates have been for many years struggling in 
the development of a zinc mine in the Coeur d'Alene country in 
Idaho. They have put into it all the means which they could 
command from their modest incomes, from thelr salaries, from 
thelr earnings. They were all men of modest means, and are 
now. Nevertheless, being possessed of that redoubtable cour- 
age, industry, and pluck which characterize those who make 
the mining business a success, they have stuck to it for quite 
a number of years, in the face of many discouragements, mean- 
while undergoing many hardships themselves, much self-denial, 
and struggling and working in the face of adversity and obsta- 
cles. A short time ago they succeedéd in developing their min- 
ing property to a point where they could ship ore and where 
there is a prospect that there may be some profit in the han- 
dling of the ore and the further development of the property. 

But this gentleman, who has had considerable experience at 
mining, and who is a very conservative and sensible business 
man, told me, while he was in this city a few weeks ago, while 
this matter was under discussion by the committee, that if any 
tax were put upon zine they would in all probability have to 
stop shipments from their mine and could not afford to put in 
any more money for its development. He said they would, he 
expected, have to close down, and that, too, after years of work 
under discouraging circumstances, and after feeling that they 
had just arrived at the point where they could afford to ship 
ore and get out some money and use it in the further develop- 
ment of the property without going down into their pockets for 
the capital. He said that any tax upon the production of zinc 
would almost necessarily cause the closing down of that prop- 
erty, and that it would work the same way with many other 
lead and zine properties in Montana and Idaho, which are just 
getting on their feet and struggling to arrive at the point where 
the ore taken out and shipped will pay the operating expenses 
and pay for further development of the properties. He was 
very strongly opposed to any such tax. He is a practical 
mining man. I know many of them. I know their views, and 
they would feel that such a tax was a penalty on thelr disposi- 
tion to develop the country; a penalty on their courage, on their 
determination, on their pluck, and on thelr devotion to the line 
of business which they have been following. 

As far as copper is concerned, copper is and has been for 
a great many years on the free list. It enjoys no protection; 
probably it is in no particular need of any. At least, it is not 
I think for 
40 years or more copper nas been on the free list; and yet there 
is a great deal of copper produced in Mexico in normal times, 
and some of it is shipped into this country and competes with 
the products of our own copper mines. We ask no protection 
on copper. I would be the last person in this body to ask for 
that; but when it is on the free list, and has to compete with 
the copper mines of Mexico, where labor is cheaper than here, 
to say that its production should be penalized by having the 
heavy hand of a tax laid upon it, and laid upon all copper, pro- 
duced in this country, I think, under the circumstances, would 
be unreasonable and unfair. Only recently has copper been 
enjoying some prosperity. Eighteen months ago copper was 
being produced in Montana at a loss, or was barely paying the 
cost of production. i 

Under the present tariff law the duty on lead and zinc is 
very much reduced, as compared with what it was a few years 
ago. We are not making any complaint of that. We are satis- 
fied. But to go further and lay the heavy hand of a penalty in 
the way of a tax on producing those metals in this country, L 
think, would be unfair; especially unfair to that group of 
States which constitute the metal-producing States of the 
Union, and which contribute in that line of production very 
largely to the common welfare and prosperity of all the States 
in the country. 

Therefore, while I felt much better satisfied with the fair- 
ness of the provision given us by the committee than I did 
with what I considered the very unfair and outrageous tax as 
the bill came from the House, I have been opposed to any tax 
on the production of metals; and I opposed subsection 2 in the 
Democratic senatorial caucus with all of my power. There I 


made a fight against it, or, rather, I supported a motion to strike 
it out, and made the strongest fight of which I was capable to 
-have it stricken out. Now, that the committee and many of 
the Senators seem disposed to take a different view of it, I am 
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very glad to be in accord with them. The motion to strike out 
entirely this provision was defeated by a very narrow margin 
in the caucus; and now that some of those who in the caucus 
opposed striking it out seem inclined to take a different view 
of it and are now disposed to strike it out, I am very glad 


of it. I think the provision ought to be stricken out. I am 
against any tax on metals, and hope that the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona will prevail. It is eminently just and 
proper, and I am very heartily in favor of it. I have always 
favored raising the necessary money for preparedness by in- 
creasing the income tax, providing an inheritance tax, and 
taxing munitions of war—the finished article. Those three 
methods are my methods, This bill provides for all of them, 
That is enough, Strike out the metal tax. Strike out all tax 
on raw materials. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I can appreciate the gladness 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] in having this para- 
graph stricken from the bill. The majority—and he belongs 
to it—went merrily along so long as direct taxation was con- 
fined to individuals and corporations largely in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and half a dozen Northern States; and the tax 
on munitions was all right from his point of view as long as it 
was confined to the higber manufactories chiefly located in Con- 
necticut or in Pennsylvania. But the very moment direct taxes 
were imposed upon the component parts of munitions, which 
affected copper and zinc in his own State, and zine and lead 
in Missouri, and cotton in the Southern States, we find that 
their heroie stand for raising revenue fades away, and the 
spasm of virtue which they had in their caucus, when they 
inserted this paragraph, disappears here on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PENROSE. In a minute. This shows, Mr. President, 
how sordid, how selfish, and how sectional are the motives 
which animate the framers of this measure. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, whom I see in the Chamber, that it will be no longer neces- 
sary for him to press for the adoption of his amendment to 
this paragraph. Without any attempt to disguise the sectional- 
ism which prompted him, he offered an amendment providing 
that section 41, subsection 2, on page 79, should be amended 
by striking out, in line 13, the letter “a” in parentheses. The 
effect of that amendment, Mr. President, was to exempt from 
the tax cotton entering into the manufacture of explosives, 
there being nearly 70 per cent cotton in each 100 pounds of 
some of these explosives, as I understand, and to prevent cotton 
from bearing its fair share in the production of revenue for 
the expenses of the Government. 

The Senator is to be congratulated that the representatives 
of the special interests have all banded together and that he 
will not have to stand here alone to battle for. cotton, because 
lead and zine and a number of other sectional products, through 
their Senators in this Chamber, are united for a common de- 
fense. 

The Senator from North Carolina is to be still further con- 
gratulated that he will not have to press a further amendment 
aimed, doubtless, to make doubly sure the amendment to which 
I refer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator does not state to 
which Senator from North Carolina he is referring, but he is. 
not referring to me, I did not offer that amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I refer to the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN ]. 

This second amendment, to make assurance doubly sure, 
provided— 

That aone of the provisions contained tm this section shall apply, 
direetly or indirectly, to agricultural products. 

Mr. President, I deubt whether in the history of tax legisla- 
tion there has ever been an amendment offered with à more 
open intent—I would like and had intended to use a harsher 
expression, but I will not—to frame tax legislation upon abso- 
lutely sectional lines. 

I have here, Mr. President, a table which shows the money 
collected during the fiscal years 1914, 1915, and 1916 from indi- 
viduals under the Democratic law of October 3, 1913, and 
under the emergency or so-called war taxes, showing that 
New York has paid over $95.000,000—E will leave out the 
odd figures—Pennsylvania, $26,000,000; Tllinois, $24,000,000; 
Massachusetts, $14,000,000; Ohio, $12,000,000; and so on down 
the descending scale, until we get to the Stute of the Senator 
from Montana, which paid $747,000 into the Federal Treasury, 
or the State of the junior Senator from North Carolina, whieh 
paid $907,000 in three years, individual income and emergency 
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tax. I ask to have this statement inserted in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hearing no objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PENROSE. And I want here, in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and before the country, to brand this part of the bill as a 
brazen attempt to legislate purely on sectional lines. 

The table above referred to is as follows: 

Total income tam from individuals under the Democratic law of Oct. 3, 


1913, and total or “war tages undor the Democratic law 
of Oct. 22, 191}, collected the 
a PN > during fiscal years ended June 30, 1914, 


ADDITIONAL TAXES LEVIED BY DEMOCRATIC LAWS. 


Population, 
1915 
I. New Nor .. $34, 961, 722. 03 10, 553 
2. Pennsylvania 12, 443, 999, 03 8,335, 992 
3. Hlinois 14.11, 595. 55 6,053,513 © 
4, Massachusetts. 8 r 3, 652, 333 
S 741, 607.31 ; 7 5,089, 27 
6. Now Jorsay....... 4,0, 47. 03 ¥, 553, 633. 28 2, 881, 3) 
7. Califoruia......... 5, 632, 582. 32 9. 241,642. 40 2,848, 275 
8. Missouri... 6, 049, 639. 44 8, 556. 44 3,391,789 
9. Michigan 3, 135. 10 8, 270, 909, 42 3,015, 442 
10. Wisconsin 5,315, 621.05 f 6, 363, 665.70 | 2,473,533 
II. Minnesota 3. 645.99 3, 307,683. 63 2, 246, 768 
12. Connecticut. 1. 874. 26 4, 311, 389. 21 1, 223, 533. 
ECC 2,465,309. 82] 3,924, 04. 70 4,33, 710 
14. Maryland 2,024,872.81 | 3,915,83%43] 1, 351; 94t 
15: 2,733,703. 23 | 3,676,542.93 | 2,798,147 
16. Jon 2,156, 563.92 | 2,89, 11185] 2,221,033 
17. Rhode [sland 90), 119. 70 2,343, 420. 85 602,735 
18. Louisiana.. 1,53, 10 . 43 | 2, 0,211 1,801,305 
19. Delaware 317,487.73 | 1.9 7,66. 10 211, 05 
20. Washington 1, 415,663,553] 1943, 148.07 1, 471,041 
z Raray E | EBs 
. PS — „137 
23. District ofGoium- | pee ` vais: le 
— — 161,831. 526,692, 60 1,638, 324. 41 358, 67) 
> > 9 * 
Virginia. . 590,941.56 | 1, 052, 290,32 17683, 232, 33 2177051 
25. Colorado. ai 681, 088. x4 941,07. 4 1,622, 170.93 935, 79) 
26. Georgia.. 435,40. 1,063,000. 7 1,40 7,078.23 2,818, 289 
27. Tennessee 471, 495. 41 985, G34. 29 1,457, 179. 70 2, 271, 379 
28. Oklahoma 716, 207.93 723, 878. 32 1,440, 088. 31] 2, 114, 307 
29. Kansas 284, 239. 17 953, 522. 85 1, 237, 762.02 f 1,807,221 
30. West Virginia 365, 880. 57 618, 657. 01 981,537.58 | 1,359,474 
I. Oregon 329, 797. 72 622, 730. 24 952, 527. 96 | „ 490 
32. North Carolina... 346, 874. 84 561, 122. 41 907, 997. 25 2,371. 005 
33. Florida.. 363, 629. 90 537, 856, 38 901, 488. 37 870, 802 
34. Maine 419, 018. 78 417, 627. 50 834, 676.23 767, 688 
35. Montana. 191, 805. 12 556, 167. 5 247. 973. 07 446, 054 
36. Alabama 256, 719. 80 461, 132. 23 717, 852, 03 2.801, 277 
37. New Ham 221. 534. 09 450, 536. 87 672, 070. 96 440, 584 
38. Vermont 490, 256. 39 162, 502. 42 652, 758, 81 362, 452 
39. Arkansas 124, 491.36 435, 783, 37 560,274.78 | 1. 713. 102 
40. South Carolina. 145, 430. 84 411, 634. 35 557, 065. 19 1, 607, 745 
P 157, 803, 18 390, 428. 85 548, 242. 03 424,300 
42. South Dakota 47, 584, 53 431, 520. 30 479, 104. 83 680, 046 
43. North 85, 234, 15 383, 369. 04 468, 603. 19 713, 083 
44. Hawaii... 192, 178. 61 239, 640. 19 431, 813. 80 211, 582 
45. Mississippi. 142, 624. 00 248, 410: 02 391,034.02] 1,926,778 
46. Arizona.. 130, 903. 33 166, 297, 023. 81 247,299 
47. Idaho 77, 814. H 251, 491. 79 411,995 
48. Now Mexico.. 70, 584. 32 199, 562, 98 396, 917 
49. W. 41,405.74 146, 792. 91 174, 148 
50. Neynda........... 49, 971. 20 140, 073. 64 102, 
51. Alas K Aa. 17, 725. 50 | 64, 751 


Grand total. . 137, 203, 201. 87 136, 347, 428. 42 100,675, 481 
rr! . .... ANTE e A E 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsytvania 
has been engaged in that kind of business for so long that he 
ought to be an authority on the subject. I wish to ask him if 
Pennsylvania does net produce large quantities of iron ore, and 
if this will not relieve the State of Pennsylvania of some tax? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have learned more in the 
last two months from an observation of Democratie methods of 
what can be done in a legislative way than in all my preceding 
career. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it comes with poor grace from 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pewrose] to say that I 
made a sectional fight when I proposed to amend this tax bill to 
exempt the tax on cotton. It comes with poor grace from the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, who has been on these tariff com- 
mittees and has had the products of his State and section pro- 
tected for years and years until the people rose up and turned 
him and his party out of power. Talk about sectionalism! His 
party has been a sectional party. 

What did your party do in 186T, 1868, and 1869? Your party 
selected the South, then suffering and in trouble as no other 
people have suffered in this country, and taxed our people $3 a 
bale on each bale of cotton raised. The War between the States 
had come and gone, and the South was devastated, was in sack- 
cloth and ashes, we were in ruin; and you selected the cotton 
crop, the only agricultural product in this country, and laid 
your heavy hand upon it. You did not tax the wheat and corn 
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of the western and eastern farmers, but selected the South out 
of which to raise your revenue. Your party did this, and I 
hope yeu are sorry for it. It was an unconstitutional tax, as 
the Senator knows. s 

What is the principle upon which this munitions tax is levied. 
Mr. President? The Senator dees not seem to be able to dis- 
criminate between a tax on agricultural products and a tax on 
munitions. 

I am informed, and reliably informed, that every war-tax bill 
in Austria, In France, in Russia, in Germany, and in England 
excepts agricultural products; and this amendment that I in- 
troduced is in line with every tax bill introduced te collect taxes 
out of these inordinate profits that are made out of wur. Mapu- 
facturers of powder and explosives and things of like kind have 
made the most inordinate profits, and the Senator knows that 
these men who make these explosives do not object to their being 
taxed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does not the Senator know that over 80 per 
cent of these explosives Is composed of cotton? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, sir; I de not know what percentage it is. 
I know they have only used about 1,500,000 bales of raw cotton 
and about 900.000 tinters. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘Then, what is the objection to having cotton 
bear its proportion of the tax? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Why not have wheat bear its proportion of 
the tax? i 

Mr. PENROSE, I think ft ought. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why not have every other agricultural 
- product bear its proportion? Will the Senator vote for a tax 
on wheat in this bill? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I will vote to tax everything on an 
equality and uniformly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is not the principle upon which the 
Senator’s purty acted in 1868-69, when you selected a peo- 
ple that were suffering and were in distress and taxed them $3 
a bale—the most outrageous tax that was ever levied on any 
people In the world—and now you come and charge the Demo- 
cratic Party with being a sectional party. Your purty has 
always been a sectional party. ‘The Senator reads the amount 
of income tax paid by North Carolina, trying to ridicule the 
tax that North Carolina pays; why did you not read the inter- 
nal-revenue tax which North Carolina paid last year—some 
$20,000,000? = 

Mr. PENROSE. I was only referring to the tax paid by 
individuals in the United States, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, our people probably are not 
as rich as they are in Pennsylvania. The Republican Party 
with the exception of a few years has been in power and has been 
making protective-tariff bills robbing our people and making 
his people rich. That is what your party has been doing. Sec- 
tionalism! Why, your party has been sectional whenever you 
administered this Government. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, the Senator will doubtless 
recall thut when the Republican Party was in power every 
product in North Carolina that came here and wanted a pro- 
tective duty got it, notably luwher. It was put on the dutiable 
list and kept there largely in deference to the wishes of the 
Southern States. The Republican Party knows no section, no 
creed, no race when it frames a tariff bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Everybody knows that the Republican 
Party has been a sectional party, and Pennsylvania and the 
New England States have gotten rich by reason of these pro- 
tective-tariff bills, while robbing the balance of the country. 
That is the reason why you have grown so rich, built up im- 
mense fortunes, and the balance of the country has grown 
poor; and then you come here as a Senator upon this floor and 
parade our poverty because we do not pay as much income tax 
as you do. 

The principle upon which this munitions tax is levied is that 
growing out of the war and the munitions makers have made 
inordinate profits out of munitions forwarded to the warring 
nations. The South instead of making enormous profits out of 
cotton has suffered by reason of the low price of cotton, and 
the high price uf cotton now is not on account of the war. The 
truth of it is, for the first two years of the war no section suf- 
fered as the South did on account of the low price of cotton, 
and I protest against taxing any agricultural product and my 
amendment so provides, and I hope it will be adopted, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the bill is submitted to 
a final vote, I intend to say something in reply to the general line 
of discussion which has characterized the debates upon the other 
side of this Chamber. At present, I content myself with one or 
two references to the subsection to which the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona is directed. 


The section was framed with great care and after much con- 
sideration, and, in my judgment, it imposed a rate of taxation 
not upon zine mines, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
mistnkely supposes, not upon copper mines, not upon lend mines, 
nor yet upon cotton linters, but upon the profits derived by the 
owners of those materials derived from sales to those engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions of war. 

1 shall not oppose the motion of the Senator, but I must say 
that the people of my section are not here asking for its exclu- 
sion. Enormous profits have been made, since the outbreak of 
this war, upon zinc, and the zinc mine that can not run now, even 
at a tax five times as great as this, is a mine that ought not to 
succeed, because its inherent nature or the character of its 
management makes it impossible to yield a profit under any 
circumstances, Moreover, this bill lays no tax whatever upon 
the miner or mine owner. 

I thought this was a desirable tax, because it distributed to a 
very considerable degree the revenues which the Government 
must raise between those directly manufacturing munitions and 
those furnishing materials therefor, and because in some in- 
stances, Mr. President, the actual net profit to the material man 
is greater than the profit te the manufacturer. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania knows full well that this sub- 
section which is now to be stricken from the bill is one which 
affects his constituency perhaps more than the constituency of- 
any other Senutor on either side of the Chamber. 

Mr. PENROSE, Will the Senator permit me to say, if very 
much more were stricken from the bill it would relieve some 
part of my constituency. I should like to strike out the whole 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt the Senator is suffering 
from the same defect which he so bitterly criticizes in the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. That is human nature. It was stated 
to the committee, by a citizen of the Senator's State, that in the 
manufacture of a nine-point-two (9.2) shell the furnisher of the 
forging makes a net profit of $9.59, the furnisher of the copper 
for the shell makes a net profit of $2.22, while the manufacturer 
ef the shell makes a net profit of $9. Here is a profit to the 
furnisher of the steel forging very considerably in excess of the 
profit upon the finished product, and in this particular instance 
all these forgings were furnished by the United States Steel 
Corporation, if I remember the gentleman's statement correctly. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. In my judgment it is only 
fair to require men who enjoy such prodigious profit upon the 
articles going directly into the manufacture of munitions to 
bear their proportion of these taxes. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. I just wanted to correct the Senator. I know 
he does not intend to create u false impression. I think there 
is a large number of other manufacturers besides the Steel 
Corporation who furnish these forgings. 

Mr. THOMAS, Certainly; I merely mentioned the particular 
instance. I have no doubt that there are a great many other 
manufacturers outside of Pennsylvania who furnish them, 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know what particular concerns the 
Senator refers to, but this I do know, that the alleged profits 
of the munition makers have been wonderfully exaggerated, 
that many of them are bankrupt, and that many of them have 
been barely able to make both ends meet. When the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue starts to ascertain the volume of profits 
and collects the tax the framers of this bill will be astounded 
to sce the little profit there has been in the business. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be so. No such munition makers, 
so far as I am aware, made any such exhibition of their affairs 
before the members of the Committee on Finance. 

I wish to say in this connection, Mr. President, that as far as 
my experience goes, the only interests which the bill proposes 
to tax which have not protested are the munition makers. I do 
not mean te say that they have not protested against the method, 
but they have not protested against the tax. They said, and I 
think very truly, the tax upon gross receipts as provided by the 
House was wrong; they said the House bill which taxed one 
munition maker at a different rate from another munition maker 
was wrong; they said the bill which exempted the subcontracter 
from the operation of the law was wrong; but al of them said 
“we are making munitions, and we recognize the necessities of 
the Government and are willing to pay our proportion.” All 
honor to them. 

I reiterate that this is the only shining exception to the gen- 
eral line of protests which have been made aguinst every other 
tax designed to be imposed by this bill. 
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Mr. President, I have here two copies of the House bill which 
certain munition makers sent to the committee and whose 
names I do not think it is necessary to mention, and who them- 
Selves suggested amendments to the munitions schedule. Among 
these suggested amendments is one which puts the rate of tax 
which the Senate bill carries, 10 per cent upon net profits. I 
may say that these bills as corrected were given to the commit- 
tee by two of the greatest institutions of the country, When 
the Du Pont powder people came before the committee they 
expressed a perfect willingness to pay a reasonable tax upon 
net profits. When 10 per cent was suggested their representative 
instantly replied that it was perfectly satisfactory and they 
would be glad to pay it. I emphasize this, Mr. President, be- 
cause I think these people are entitled to thie highest credit for 
the position they have taken with regard to this tax. A 

Now, coming back to subsection 2, the people of my State pro- 
duce zinc and lead in very considerable quantities. The tax, 
instead of falling upon the producers, fall upon the refiners, 
and if not upon the refiners then upon those who furnish the 
manufacturer of the finished product with the raw material 
which this section covers, Nevertheless I want to go on record 
in behalf of my constituency and assert that, in so far as they 
are to be taxed by the provisions of subsection 2, they make 
ho complaint whatever, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. 1 yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. In this connection I wish to state what I did 
not state when I was on the floor, that I have not had a single 
protest from a producer or user of zine or lead from Missouri 
against this tax—not one. As my friend from Colorado knows, 
the State I in part represent is one of the very largest producers 
of both those metals, 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me say that the copper refiners express 
themselves as satisfied with the provisions of subsection 2. 

I freely concede that the tax upon munitions is not as broad 
as it should be, because I regard a great many things which 
ordinarily would not be considered within the definition of 
munitions of war become so when they are purchased by 
belligerents and needed in carrying on a war of offense or 
defense. We know that as a result of the tremendous demands 
of the belligerents upon neutral countries for material many 
other than munition makers have profited inordinately since 
the month of August, 1914, and inasmuch as they constituted 
the great army of advocates for preparedness and have done 
more to propagate that sentiment and to crystallize it in recent 
legislation which places the burden of hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars upon the already overburdened shoulders 
of the American taxpayers, I would be glad to see a revenue law 
that when placed in operation would put the entire burden of 
this new expenditure upon their shoulders. Of course, that is 
impossible. We have done the best we could in that direction. 
While protesting against striking out subsection 2 I shall not 
delay a vote upon it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, I think there 
has been a misapprehension about this matter, so far as the 
cotton tax is concerned. There seemed to be an opinion, which 
was erroneous, that the price of linters has gone up inordi- 
nately, like the price of other munitions of war, and that the 
consumption of fiber for the production of explosives was re- 
stricted to linters. 

In order that Senators here may understand that those of 
us who haye protested against this tax have a just reason for 
the protest I want to call attention to the distinction between 
liners and cotton lint. After the ordinary gin has taken the 
lint from the seed it is then put into a machine to strip the 
little fiber that adheres to the seed, and there is a little felt 
product, and this is known as linters. 

Those who framed the bill framed this paragraph upon the 
presumption, seemingly, that there was an amount suflicient to 
meet the needs of munition manufacturers, and that it, like 
other raw materials, had soared. The truth of the matter is 
that there were consumed something like 1.500,000 bales of 
cotton and linters. Whereas, according to tables furnished me 
by the department, there were only produced In 1914-15, which 
is the cotton year—which runs from August 1 to August 1— 
832,000 bales of linters, 412.000 of which were used in domestic 
consumption, 222,000 of which were exported abroad, and 
brought the fabulous sum of 14 cents a pound on an average 
for the entire 12 months, I do not know what the lowest was; 
I did not get that, but the average was 13 cents per pound. 

Mr. THOMAS. For what year? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. For the year from August 1, 
1914, to August 1, 1915. In 1915-16 they discovered a new 
process of getting this fiber. After they had delinted the secd 


in the regular ordinary ginning process they run it through 
another process, trimming it still more, and then, after the meat 
of the seed was extracted from the hulls, they took the hulls 
and crushed them, like you grind corn or wheat, and sifted the 
little particles of the hulls out and the remnants of it, the fine, 
minute fiber, was used in the manufacture of munitions of war. 

As I understand, the War Department declares this fiber is 
the best of any. Even where you use lint cotton you have to 
run it through a cutting process to cut it up Into fine particles, 

But in addition to this new process of obtaining what they 
call hull fiber there was produced in this country from August 
1, 1915, to August 1, 1916, 944,000 bales of linters; 881,000 bales 
were used in the domestic consumption; 294,000 were exported. 

I should have said, in naming the other figures for 1914 and 
1915, that this domestic consumption includes from two to three 
hundred thousand bales in mattress factories and elsewhere 
where they use fiber for different pu 

The average price for 1915-16 for the linters consumed in 
munitions and otherwise was 5.8 cents. 

The impression has gone abroad that linters have soared to 
an enormous price. Under the principle the committee has 
adopted of taking incomes that were in excess of what they 
deemed was necessary for the ordinary conveniences of life, 
the inheritance which was the wealth of a deceased one passing 
over to those who had not earned it, and explosives, the exces- 
sive profits made by virtue of the great demand for these ar- 
ticles to support the European war, they included linters as 
oae of the things which was alleged to have risen to enormous 

gures. 

I have quoted the price that we got for the linters. Take into 
consideration that it was only about one-quarter of all the cot- 
ton fiber used, and that the largest oll mill that consumed the 
greatest number of tons of seeds scarcely produced enough 
linters to pay for the process of delinting. 

I venture the assertion that the oll mills hardly compute the 
value of linters in their profits and losses. But one million and 
a half bales, weighing 500 pounds each, were used last year that 
can be accounted for in munitions. That means that 1,000,000 
bales of cotton were used in munitions. . 

Now, what are the facts in reference to the price of cotton. 
I am going to take the official figures furnished by the depart- 
ment. In 1909 we made 10,072,781 bales of cotton. The aver- 
age price was 14.8 cents per pound. 

In 1910 we made 11,568,334 bales, and the average price was 
14 cents per pound. 

In 1911 we made what was, up to that time, the largest cotton 
crop in the history of America—15,558,078 bales. The average 
price was 9.6 cents. 

In 1912 we made 13,488,539 bales, and the average price was 
11.5 cents. 

In 1913 we made 13,982,811 bales, and the average price was 
12.5 cents. 

In 1914, the year that the war occurred, which was almost 
contemporaneous with the opening of the cotton market, which 
was August 1, we made 16,000,000 bales, and the average price 
was 7.3 cents per pounds from August 1 to August 1. 

In 1915. last year, we made 11.068.173 bales—5,000,000 bales 
less than in 1914—and the average price was 7.9 cents per 
pound, That is the average for the 1915 cotton crop of 11,- 
068,173 bales. 

I know the expression has gone around—I had occasion to 
refer to it once before while I had charge of the Agricultural 
appropriation bill—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I hope the Senator from South 
Carolina will incorporate the table which he read in his speech 
to be published in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I shall be very glad to do so. 
It has been intimated here that the South was in the saddle, 
and that therefore she was getting the lion’s share of all appro- 
priations, but was protesting whenever it came to a question of 
tax. That is the reason why I have gone so fully into these 
figures to show that our protest was based upon a proper and 
just premise. 

Mr. President, I do not want to delay a vote on this matter. 
I think every Senator here sees the injustice of placing a tax 
upon a commodity which means so much to the whole United 
States and which now is scarcely more than bringing enough 
to pay for the cost of production, even at the present figure, 
which is around 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have the tables I have read 
placed in the Rxconb and also to have placed in the RECORD 
a table showing the amount of tax collected in 1863, 1864, and 
1865 and up to 1868 and also the action of the Federal courts 
which recognized that there was an element of doubt as to the 
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righteousness of this tax, though the circumstances may have 
been justified at the time the tax was levied. Certainly it was 
more justifiable then than it is now. The United States were 
then in actual war, They were then put to it to find the means 
of keeping their Trensury filled. Now we ure boasting that 
our Treasury is running over and yet we are usked to place a 
burden upon a commodity that is net now bringing much more 
than the cost of production. 

I ask to have the tables incorporated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to follow. i 

Lintera. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The above figures are in 
round numbers, and while they are obtained from the Census 
Bureau, it is not, therefore, an official statement. 

Prior to the European war the consumption of linters was 
about 300,000 bales per year, of which probably 25.000 to 50.000 
bales went into the manufacture of munitions. Owing to the 
high cost of linters many concerns which formerly used linters 
in the manufacture of mattresses, and so forth, discontinued 
this use, so that probably a smaller quantity of linters went 
into miseellaneous manufacture than before the war—say prob- 
ably 200.000 bales. 

The consumption of linters during the past season was 881,- 
000 bales; thus it is seen that more than 650,000 bales likely 
were used for this purpose. In addition, some low-grade cotton 
was also used in the manufacture of guncotton, but no data are 
available as to the quantity. Some cotton waste was also used 


for this purpose, but information concerning the quantity is not 


available. 

Undoubtedly a large quantity of hull fiber was used during 
the past year in the manufacture of guncotton. This fiber is 
obtained from the eottenseed hulls after passing through the 
linter machine and separated from the meats. While no in- 
formation is available as to the production of hull fiber, it must 
have been several hundred thousand bales, the principal use, 
of course, being in the manufacture of guncotten and explosives, 
While formerly many mills did not get more than 50 pounds of 
linters per ton crushed, during the past season quite a number 
of mills obtained 150 pounds or more per ton. 

Information concerning the quantity of cotton fiber. which 
includes lint, linters, waste, and hull fiber, used in the manu- 
facture of explosives has not been collected, but it Is generally 
believed to be in excess of a million bales. 
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Statement of amount of internal-revenue tax on raw cotton et ll ected in each State during the fiscal years: 1883 to 1888, inclusive. 
Nor. The tax on raw cotton was levied by act of July 1, 1862 (12 Stat., p. 465), and repealed by act of Feb. 3, 1888 (15 Stat., p. 300. 


. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFrice OF THR ÑECRETARY, 
Washington, December 22, 1910, > 


Sir: Replying to reference received October 14. 1910, tn cop 
of a bill (H. R. 25927) to provide for repa tax ~ illegally ra Peia 


ying 

by the United States on cotton under the Civil War tax acts, and re- 
questing that all information concerning the matter in this department, 
and an opinion touching the merits of the case, be furnished the Com- 
mittee on Claims, I have the honor to advise you that the records n 
the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue disclose the fact 
that the Government collected tax on raw cotton, under the act of 
July 1, 1862, amounting to $68,072,388.99, as shown by printed state- 
ment herewith inclosed. 

The tax act aforesald was repealed February 3, 1868, and subsequently 
so much of the tax as was collected on bagging and ties (4 per cent 
gross weight being allowed for tare) was refunded on claims season- 
ably made, but no tax on cotton collected under the act aforesaid was 
ever refunded. 

The constitutionality of this tax was tested in the United States 
Circuit Court for the Western District of Tennessee in the case of Far- 
rington v. Saunders, collector, and decided September 23, 1867, in favor 
of the Government, the court holding that the act under which the tax 
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was paid was constitutional and the tax valid. The case was appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court, and argued in 1869, and reargued 
in that court in 1870 and 1871, and the judgment of the lower court 
affirmed by an equal division of the justices. (See Transcript of Rec- 
ords, Supreme Court, vol. 1, 178.) 

There Is therefore, no a rent reason, founded upon judicial auw- 
thority, for the allegation that the original tax act was unconstitutional 
or that the taxes were illegally collected. 7 

y: 
; FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 

House of Representatives. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent to offer a pro- 

amendment to the pending bill, which I desire to have 


posed 
printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I proposed in the Demo- 
cratic conference when this bill was under consideration to 
strike out subsection 2, this munitions tax; and I am very glad 
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that the question now comes before the Senate on a motion to 
strike it out, indorsed by a majority of the majority members 
of the committee. I do not think that I subject myself at all 
to the imputation of favoring legislation sectional in its tendency 
because I fayor the striking out of this subsection, 

I listened a moment ago to what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose] stated in reference to the South desiring 
sectional legislation. The main point under subsection 2 where 
the South would pay any tax would be on a few hundred thou- 
sand bales of cotton, probably. The tax would not be an enor- 
mous amount; but, in my judgment, it would be a very unjust 
tux, because it would be the only agricultural product that is 
taxed, It would be unjust, because this bill and this subsec- 
tion of the bill seek to levy u tax on men who have been benefited 
and who have mude large profits out of the European war, while 
this industry has suffered losses since the war. 

It is not, however, for that reason alone that I favor striking 
out subsection 2. If you consider the sectional benefits that come 

-from striking out that subsection, the great lumber industry 
se'ls portions of its product to the munition plants. I have no 
doubt that the lumber industry of the North sells to the muni- 
tion plants far in excess of the products manufactured from the 
cotton of the South. 

I listened to what the Senator from Pennsylvania said in 
reference to this question, and I know, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania knows, that the largest amount of raw material 
that the munition plants of this country purchase is shrapnel 
steel. I have no doubt that the amount of shrapnel steel that 
has been sold to the munition plants of this country from the 
State of Pennsylvania in one month exceeds the entire amount 
of cotton that has been sold for explosive purposes in a whole 
year, It is not, however, only shrapnel steel, but it is manu- 
fuctured copper, manufactured rubber, and other manufactured 
goods of all kinds from the North which fall under this tax, 
and one single commodity falls under the tax in the South; and 
yet the Senator from Pennsylvania and other Senators have 
been so anxious to try to show that southern Representatives 
and southern Senators are sectional in their legislation, that 
they have attacked them for proposing and supporting an 
amendment which, nine times at least out of ten, is beneficial 
to the great industries of the North. 

That, however, is not the reason why we should not support 
it. If we get no benefit from it in the South, if it is just, 
if the reason for striking it out is sound, it ought to be sup- 
ported, regardless of the section of the country that may be 
benefited or injured by it. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not overly enamored of this 
inethod of taxation. It is a temporary tax; it will expire when 
the war in Europe is over. The needs of the Government for 
money, however, will not have expired at that time. We shall 
need the money just the same, because I think it is idle to pre- 
dict that immediately at the end of the European war the 
reyenues are coming back to the customhouses. I saw it stated 
in n letter of the National City Bank in July that $3,000,000,000 
worth of industries had been destroyed in the fighting zone of 
Europe. Those industries must be built up. They must be re- 
newed before importation .can come back into this country in 
the sume volume which existed before the European war. 

The machinery of most of the mills of Europe is old and 
worn out, having been run to the last point of endurance for 
economic and military reasons. To say that there will be an 
immediate return of revenues at the customhouses us soon as 
this war is over is, in my judgment, an idle dream. So we 
shall need this money and need it after the European war is 
over just as we need it now. I would therefore prefer a per- 
manent tax. But there is a sentiment in this country that cer- 
tain men who have sold instruments of death to the fighting 
nations and who have made their fortunes out of it should 
pay a portion of the tax to support the military arm of the 
National Government. 

There does not seem to be much opposition to this tax from 
the men who will pay it, so far as subsection 1 is concerned. 
Therefore I am not complaining about the proposition, although 
I should like to see our fiscal agents adopt a system of saying 
that the Income tax and the inheritance tax justly distribute 
the burdens of taxation upon the wealth of the country, that they 
fairly distribute them; and if they do not do it now, to so adjust 
them that they will be fairly distributed, and then make the 
tax high enough to get the money which the Government needs 
and let the people of the United States know how much taxes 
they are paying and what they are paying them for, so as to 
enable us to bring about economy in running the Government. 
But the policy for the time being has been determined upon to 
tax the manufacturers of munitions. 


It has not been the policy of either the House of Representa- 
tives or of the Senate, us expressed by their committees, to 
levy this tax on all classes of munitions of war. A soldier's 
uniform is as much a munition of war as Is the gun he carries 
on his back; the aorse he rides and the bridle with which he 
controls the horse are as much munitions of war as are the 
guns that are carried along in the marching of an army; but 
the committee has not determined to tax the horse or the gun 
or the uniform. No; they have limited their tax to the propo- 
sition that we shall tax the man who is making an instrument 
of death—the instrument that carries death to other people. 
That is the policy, and that was the policy of the House Dill. 
That is the policy of the Senate bill. It is the producers of 
that class of munitions that have made the greatest profits in 
this country. If that is the fact, if that is the intention—and 
evidently it is—of Congress and of the committees in subsec- 
tion 1, then why should subsection 2 be related to it at all? 
A man who is producing lumber in the North does not know 
whether his lumber goes into a house or whether it goes. into 


a caisson; the man who is producing raw cotton in the South 


does not know whether his raw cotton is going into a suit of 
clothes or whether it is going into explosives for a great shell; 
and so on through the list. On the other hand, the lumber 
industry has been one of the industries of this country which 
has not prospered so greatly as have the other industries of the 
country. The cotton industry has been the one industry that 
has suffered by the European war. If time permitted I could 
go further into the question of raw materials and point out 
many from which there has been no great profit made. 

More than that: In most of these raw materials the price 
has not been fixed by the price of munitions of war. but the 
price has been fixed by the general demand in the home market, 
which to some degree may have been influenced by the fact 
that the man manufacturing munitions was in the field buying 
raw material; but only to that extent has the price been af- 
fected. Therefore I felt that it was very unjust to have the 
producers of these raw materials coupled up with the men who 
were making instruments of death and making great profits 
out of them. 


But there is another reason why I desire to have this amend- 
ment stricken out: It is not going to raise much money, but it 
would be an instrument of annoyance to a great many people. 

This tax was to begin on the Ist day of last January. You 
were going to tax a man for the profit he made before you 
announced that your tax started. You traveled back into every 
little corporation in the iron and steel industry, in the lumber 
industry, in the cotton industry, and in numerous other indus- 
tries to find out how much went to the munition manufac- 
turers and how much went to the public. Those people would 
have to have their books inspected, and they would be put to 
endless annoyance if this subsection 2 should remain in the 
bill. 

To what avail? You might get some revenue out of it this 
year, but next year, in my judgment, you would practically get 
none, because under the terms of this munitions section it is 
only corporations that are taxed; individuals are not taxed. 

Now, as to subsection 1, I suppose you would practically reach 
every producer of munitions, So far as I know, there is no 
producer of munitions who is not in corporate form, and a tax 
on munitions would have reached and will reach all manufac- 
turers of munitions; but when you come to the raw material, 
there may be some producers who are organized as corpo- 
rations and some who are acting as individuals. For the fu- 
ture, however, 1f subsection 2 remains in the bill, in my judg- 
ment every dollar of raw material which was sold to munition 
factories would be sold by an individual and not by a corpora- 
tion, because if you leave the door open, if you do not make it 
unlawful, men are not going to pay taxes when they do not want 
to do so. Do you suppose the corporations that had lumber to 
sell to a munition plant would sell it direct and have to pay 5 
per cent tax on its net profits, when they could sell it to an 
individual, who could make a legitimate sale to the munition 
plant and save 5 per cent, or the larger portion of it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, presumably these profits are very 
large. Does the Senator think that shifting would occur in 
view of the large surtax which the individual must pay and 
from which the corporation is exempt? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think there is any distinction 
in the matter, 
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Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I will call his 
attention to some figures which I had Mr. McCoy make upon the 
subject. Take an income of $250,000. The corporation tax is 
2 per cent and the munition tax, we will say, is 10 per cent. 
The total tax would be $30,500 in that case. if the corporation 
were the material man. If it were an individual, the surtax 
with the normal tax would be $15,920, and the added 10 per cent 
or 5 per cent, as the case may be—the difference would be the 
same in each instance—would increase the tax to $40,420, mak- 
ing a difference in fayor of the corporation as against the indi- 
vidual of 59.920. 

In the case of an income of $500,000 the corporation tax would 
be $60,000 and the individual tax would be $67,920. In each in- 
stance the individual would pay a larger tax if subjected to 
this special war tax than would the corporation if the tax were 
collected under the other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not think that my 
friend from Colorado catches my reasoning, nor do I believe 
that he comprehends the real proposition in reference to this 
income legislation in this respect. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator to say that under 
the terms of the bill as it is framed it would be easy to evade 
this tax, even if it were levied, because the material man would 
be transformed from a corporation into an individual. That 
means the 5 per cent tax would be avoided. I may have mis- 
understood him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would not affect him in either case, I 
am sure. I think the Senator misunderstands the proposition, 
and I will try to see if I can not present my case to him in 
another way, so that he will see what I mean. 

Suppose the United States Steel Corporation is selling shrap- 
nel steel and the Bethlehem Steel Co, wants to buy shrapnel 
steel for the purpose of making munitions. Probably they 
would not buy it from that source, but, to make the case, we will 
assume that the United States Steel Corporation is proposing 
to sell a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of shrapnel steel and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. is proposing to buy it in order to make 
munitions. We will assume that the profits on that transaction 
are $10,000. Possibly they would be subject in making that 
sale, if they sold the steel direct, to 5 per cent on $10,000; which 
would be $500. Of course the figures of that transaction could 
be multiplied a hundredfold. Suppose, on the other hand, they 
sold steel to the Senator from Colorado or to me as an indi- 
vidual at such a price that we could pass it on for 1 per cent, 
instead of 5 per cent. They would make 4 per cent, and the 
Senator or myself would make 1 per cent and it would not 
bring the corporation under the surtax at all—they would have 
nothing to do with it—and it would not bring us under the 
surtax, largely because we would be merely an intervening 
buyer who would absorb 1 per cent of the 5 per cent that the 
Government would otherwise get because of the transaction. So 
I say it stands to reason that the corporation would not sell 
directly to the munitions maker, but would sell to an individual, 
and let him pass it on. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it seems to me that that criti- 
cism could be easily obviated, and I have suggested to the com- 
mittee that, after the word “corporation,” the words “or in- 
dividual ” should be added. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It could have been easily obviated; but 
the purpose of the committee is to strike the subsection out, 
and I am thoroughly in accord with the committee in favor of 
striking it out; so that there is no necessity for amending it 
if it is going out. If it stays in, I agree with the Senator that 
the amendment he has suggested would obviate the difficulty. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I will state that I had intended to offer an amendment similar 
to the one suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts; but, 
inasinuch as this provision is to be stricken from the bill, it 
would be futile to offer such an amendment. I desire to say, 
in addition, that I myself agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama that the subsection ought to be stricken out, and I 
expect to support the motion to strike it out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, just a word further in 
reference to this surtax. There is no difference in relation to 
individuals paying the surtax and there is no difference be- 
tween individuals in paying the normal tax. The only differ- 
ence is that the normal tax at one point is returned by the 
individual, while in the other case it is collected at the source 
and returned by the corporation. The corporation has nothing 
to do with this income-tax proposition. We call it a “ corpora- 
tion tax,” but it is not a corporation tax; it is an individual 
tax, whether it is paid by the corporation or paid by the in- 
dividual. Suppose there are two great office buildings on 


Pennsylvania Avenue, one of which is owned by myself as an 
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individual and the other is owned by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania through the medium of a corporation. He owns all 
the stock, owns the corporation, the corporation belongs to 
him, and he thereby owns the building. Now. coming to the 
income tax, if the building owned by me produces a hundred 
thousand dollars of net profits at the end of the year, I pay 
1 per cent normal tax on the hundred thousand dollars of net 
profits, and I pay a surtax in addition, whatever it may be. 
In the case of the other building, it also yields net profits of 
$100,000, but the corporation owned by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania pays for him the normal tax of 1 per cent and passes 
the balance on to him, and he pays the surtax, just as I do, aud 
if we receive equal profits, in the end we pay the same tax, 
regardless of the fact that his money comes to him through a 
corporation and mine comes to me through individual owner- 
ship. So that it is not correct to say that anybody is affected 
one way or another in the surtax he pays by reason of the fact 
that his income is derived from a corporation or is not so 
derived, for that has no effect on the result. We really have 
no corporation tax in our income-tax system. We merely have 
a system by which we require the tax on dividends coming 
through coroporations to be taken out by the corporation 
before it reaches the individual, but if that property is owned 
by an individual he has to take the tax out himself. That is 
the only distinction. In fact, there is no corporation tax; 
and to say that the tax falls on the corporation aud not on the 
individuals who own the corporation is a misunderstanding 
of the proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, is there not this difference 
not a very great one, but something of a difference—that in the 
case where the office building is owned by the individual that in- 
dividual is entitled to an exemption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I intended to say that there is no dif- 
ference in principle. There is some difference in the applica- 
tion of the rule; but in the matter of principle, if I, as an indi- 
vidual, derived an income of $4,000 from real estate, and that 
was all the income I derived, I would pay no income tax on it; 
but if my income derived from stock in a real estate company 
amounted to $4,000, the corporation would pay the tax; but that 
is a question of exemption and not of principle in levying the tax. 

Mr. President, I think it is clear that subsection 2 ought to 
go out of the bill, because it will not raise revenue, and it will 
be an anhoyance to a number of people. So far as it being 
sectional is concerned, the tax that would be levied on shrapnel 
steel, practically every particle of which is made in the North, 
would far exceed the total tax that would be paid in the South 
from all sources. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I propose to vote to strike out 
subsection 2 of this title. I desire, however, to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that in taking that action I will 
be relieving the State of New Jersey of a considerable tax bur- 
den. If the subsection would produce the amount of revenue 
which it has been calculated it would produce, I want to say 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that the amount of money 
the State of New Jersey would pay under this subsection 
would very greatly exceed any amount that would be derived 
from the tax on those who produce cotton and sell it to cor- 
porations. In comparison the revenue derived from cotton 
would be absolutely infinitesimal. 

I am reliably informed that the State of New Jersey refines 
about 75 per cent of all the copper that is produced in the 
United States. I am also informed that under the system by 
which that business is carried on a refiner of copper would be 
treated under this bill as the owner of the copper. Although 
he only buys the raw materlal—the regulus or matte—and re- 
fines and sells it, in the eye of the Government he would be the 
owner of the copper and would be taxed upon all his transactions 
with the munitions manufacturers. 

I think the part the producer of cotton would play in the pay- 
ment of this proposed tax is so negligible that it need not be 
regarded at all. On the other hand, the part that corporations 
in my State and in the State of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would play would cause a material addition to the taxes that 
are already being levied on them or are proposed by means of 
this legislation. I, for one, am exceedingly glad that we are to 
show this consideration to people whom the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] says are already overburdened. 

I want, Mr. President, to concur in something said by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] which meets with 
my absolute approval. T think if there is one thing that is 
absolutely revolting to good taste, it is to haye Senators from 
the more fortunate and more prosperous sections of this coun- 
try, which, by means of favoring legislation, have been enabled 
to amass untold millions of wealth at the expense of the more 
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unfortunate sections of the country, to be continually flinging 
the poverty of the other sections of the country in their faces 
and taunting and twitting them with the fact that, because of 
strictly sectional and strictly partisan and wicked legislation, 
they have been deprived of the benefits that should flow equally 
to the citizens of all the grent Commonwealths of the Union, 
The small income-tax returns from those States are read here 
on the floor of the Senate as a reason why such States should 
be further taxed. I agree with what the Senator from North 
Carolina has said. It is enough to rob the South, but do not 
then, after you have: plundered her and tuken her goods from 
her. taunt her and twit her with her poverty. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from New Jersey to the fact that the sectional 
question was first raised yesterday by the Senator from North 
Carolina, who tuxed me with sectionalism and with the 
advocacy of measures in behalf of my own State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator does not mean that I taxed 
him with sectionalism, 

Mr. OLIVER. I understood that Senator Stuxors was the 
senior Senator from North Carolina, It was Senator STMMONS, 
not Senator Overman. In reply to that I was forced to call 
attention to the sectional provisious of the measure now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I will say that my remarks 
had reference to what occurred here to-day: I do not think 
either the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] or 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Staraons] is to 
be charged with having injected the sectional issue into this 
discussion, or into- the greater discussion that is going on 
throughout this country now. That credit, if credit it is, clearly 
belungs to the Republican candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the sectional question was 
not raised by me. Our Democratic friends have: been accus- 
tomed to abusing the Republican Party for 15 or 20 years. 
The tariff policy has been termed a robbery. “Predatory in- 
terests“ and a lot of other terms have been used with great 
recklessness, and now our friends become remarkably sensitive 
when the minority in this Chamber undertakes to criticize the 
pending tariff bill or any other measure that may be before 
the body. 

I simply wanted to call the attention of the Senate and of 
the country to the fact that the majority went merrily along 
doubling the corporation tax, which the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. Unperwoop] has clearly analyzed and has shown ulti- 
mately falls on the individual, and from him the logical de- 
duction is that it falls on the consumer, and went on increas- 
ing the Income tax in its various schedules: When it came to 
the wine sehedule, immediately the terrific sectional battle be- 
tween California and Ohio and New Jersey occurred. To-day 
we listened to speeches that evidently had been prepared before 
it had been determined to eliminate this paragraph, and ap- 
parently had to be delivered even if their delivery defeated the 
elimination of the paragraph. These things show that the cot- 
ton Senators, the copper Senators, the zinc Senators. the lead 
Senators, were all united in a band of brotherhood which could 
not be broken by any force in the White House or anywhere 
else, and were determined to oppose this bill until this para- 
graph was eliminated. 

The Senator from New Jersey has referred to the insig- 
nificance of the cotton tax, as he terms it. Mr. President, he 
represents a State in which the greater part of the gunpowder 
and other explosives is manufactured. I have here a state- 
ment which I believe to be accurate to the effect that 68 pounds 
of cotton is used in every 100 pounds of smokeless powder. I 
have not on hand the figures as to the amount of powder pro- 
duced, but we-all know it is enormous, and 68 per cent of it is 
cotton, manufactured in New Jersey and sent over to Europe 
to destroy the belligerent nations: 

Mr. President. 1 send to the desk an article from the 
Chronicle, published in Rochester, N. Y., which I ask the Sec- 
retary to rend i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears: none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Rochester (N. .) Chronicle of Aug. 14, 1916.] 
THE NORTH ALWAYS THE GOAT. 


The soe list of names vompiled by Senator Pznrose of men who 
contributed to the Democratic campaign fund and were afterwards re- 
warded with office, commencing with Henry Morgenthau, must bave 
been a revelation to citizens who imagined that crosxroads politics did 
not govern when it came to filling positions of dignity and responsi- 
bility. As an Interesting postscript to this list, the New York dun 
shows that while six Northerners were contributors to the extent of 
9 5 only seven men from the South contributed more than 5100. 

he Sun draws this conclusion: “In the distribution of offices under 


Wilson, it’s the South. that fets most of the jobs, but it’s the North, 


in the wora. of the | 
as ip ed ep 1 now that the income tax was so man! 

the bulk of the tax was saddled. on four prosperous Nort 

Nearly one-third of that tax ıs- paid by New York State alone. 
paid y this State for the fisca! year which ended June 30, 1915, was 
pinar 537.00. On the other hand, the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis! an. e Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Caro. ina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, all combined, 
paid less than 85.000.000. 

But while under southern leadership in Congress, the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois are reviled as. the home 
of the “interests” and loaded down with taxes, when it: became neo- 
essary to cali out troops to police the Mexivan border these very same 
States supplied the men. Out of about 90,000 men now in camp there, 
very nearly one-half, or about 43.000. were supplied by the four States 
named. Such gallant States as North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida. Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, pi, and Arkansas have 
not as yet furnished an troops for the “ citizen: army.“ Louisiana 
sent 500 men and Virginia. 2,000. The South does the 8 The 
North furnishes, the money and also. furnishes. the men when there is 
a call for the mobilization of the National Guard. 

Mr. OVERMAN.. That is“ waving the bloody shirt.” again. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President; I would like to say something 
before this vote is taken, provoked by the latest effusion of the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

I have been sitting here for days listening, with impatience to 
the variegated remarks of the Senator from Pennsylvania. Some 
time ago I called attention to the fact at the end of one of his 
partisan philippics, one of his partisan ebullitions, deliverert after. 
a long absence, that his principal mission in the Senate now. is 
to come here occasionally at odd intervals to do what he can to 
raise Cain. He then notified the Senate that he would probably 
be here until October, or until the Senate adjourned. 

Mr. President, the Senator's: special mission seems to be to 
criticize, to make complaint. He seems to have a. pain in his 
ponderous abdominal section: that he has to: relieve by some: 
method of expulsion, and he does that in the way he has per- 
formed to-day. I do not believe the Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows much about the bill before the Senate. I do not. believe 
he cares much about it. He cares less thun he knows: about it, 
and he does not know very much about it. I seriously doubt if 
he has ever read it. What difference does it make to him 
whether he has read the bill or not? Ignorance of the pro- 
visions of the bill is of no moment to the Senator. His busi- 
ness is to make complaint of and to.criticize whatever is before: 
the Senate. 

J can not feel a very great admiration for a senatorial mission 
of that kind, especially when applied to a Senator from a State 
like Pennsylvania, That Senator has not at any time since 
his reappearance here discussed any question from the stand 
point of its merit. He rises only to say something contemptuous 
and critical. And, Mr. President, L am: going to venture to 
say that the Senator from Pennsylvania does not. stand alone 
among. his party colleagues in this attitude. In comparison he 
holds only a rather exceptional position as to his: attendance 
upon the sessions of the Senate.. Hé comes only now and then, 
at rare intervals, to deliver his maledictions; and: then disap- 
pears. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor]. who is gen- 
erally here, also the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER],. who is generally here, are here, nevertheless, up- 
parently also merely to make politics for the promotion of party 
ends in this campaign, 

Right here I am going to: venture this statement: We have 
this railroad legislation coming up. involving a critical, delicate; 
difficult situation of great national moment. I meam to watch 
these gentlemen and see if the prophecy I now make shall be 
fulfilled, namely, that their entire effort will be so to direct 
events as to: make partisan polities to their advantage. I so 
prophesy, and shall wait to see what happens. 

It is suggested to me by a Senator—on the side—that they 
will want to bring on a strike. Well, I will not now go that 
far; only I will say that I fear that they will do what they 
ean to promote a strike if they believe a strike will promote the 
eleetion of the Republican candidate for President. They: will 
be governed by that consideration. 

Mr. President, there is one dominant. proposition I assert. 
You will not get one of these Senators on the other side, with 
the possible except of the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], who did have the auducity the other day to assail 
one of the great measures enacted during this administration, 
the Federal reserve bank act 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Never mind, now; sit down and keep the peace: 
[Laughter.] The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Gattrncer|—none of them will rise here on 
the floor of the Senate and denounce in specific terms any of 
the specific, important enactments of the Democratic Congress 


chorus lady with the crescendo tones, that pays, 
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and Democratie President since Woodrow Wilson was inaugu- 
rated as our Chief Executive. Neither will they specifically 
assail anything the President has done with respect to our 
foreign relations. They will do what Mr. Hughes is doing; 
they will indulge in glittering generalities by way of indefinite 
criticism, but they will not specify. 

Mr. President, I have never known such a motley group of 
discredited bosses and political nondescripts gathered about 
any candidate for a great office as are now gathered about 
Mr. Hughes. Look for a minute at some of the leaders. 

_ Look at Roosevelt—the Warwick who made Hughes. Except 

for Roosevelt, Hughes was not possible; except for Roosevelt, 
Hughes would still be impossible. The whole country knows 
that Hughes could not have been nominated without Roosevelt's 
support, and to-day Hughes goes limping and leaning upon 
Roosevelt as upon a crutch. Then there is PENROSE, the Re- 
publican boss supreme, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, as the Senator has referred 
to me, I want to assure him that I am a plain, humble toller in 
the vineyard. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, you see I have books here before 
me, but I do not wish to open them. The books I have before 
me ure, first, the hearings of the committee presided over by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crapp], examining into political 
contributions, and, secondly, bound copies of the Outlook, the 
publication of which ex-President Roosevelt was the chief editor, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I inquire whether any of 
the contributors who testified were appointed to office by Repub- 
lican Presidents? 

Mr. STONE. The items I have marked in these books, Mr. 
President, are these: In the testimony taken before Senator 
Cravr’s committee I have marked the testimony of Senator 
PeNKosE and ex-President Roosevelt, and in the Outlook the 
articles I have marked set forth some of the things ex-President 
Roosevelt had to say in expressing his opinion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania as one of the then plain and humble toilers 
in the vineyard of the Lord. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator does not 
believe all he reads in the magazines. A few years ago I read 
some very interesting stories about the Senator from Missouri 
and a baking-powder proposition in Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. But I passed them by as unworthy of more 
than a casual attention. It is true that indictments were talked 
about. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; that was written, but who wrote them? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know. 

Mr. STONE, No; the Senator does not. Nor do I. They 
were written by cheap penny-a-liners in irresponsible maga- 
zines; but who wrote these things here? 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, yes—the value of the article depends 
greatly upon whom it is aimed at, I can see, Mr. President. It 
is a very substantial article when it is aimed at a Republican, 
but unworthy of notice when it exposes the Senatoz e connec- 
tion with bahing-powder frauds in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if we are to advert to cheap 
random statements made in newspapers or magazines, unsigned, 
from unknown and irresponsible sources, there could be no end 
to such a controversy, and such a controversy would be without 
meaning. I do not deal in trash of that kind. What I have 
here is what Theodore Roosevelt said about the Senator from 
Pennsylvania und what the Senator from Pennsylvania said 
about Theodore Roosevelt. That is authentic and the author- 
ship definite. I will not read these extracts, Mr. President, 
unless called for. I will not put them in the Recorp. Indeed, 
it might be considered unparliamentary if I should, and my 
personal friendship for the Senator is such that I would prefer 
not to read them. The Senator must be familiar with what the 
colonel said of him, and he must know what he said about 
Roosevelt. 

If I should read these old familiar articles we would see 
again what Warwick thought- of the boss and what the boss 
thought of Warwick. 

Then we have the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor], the su- 
preme mathematical juggler. This Senator can marshal and 
arrange figures to prove anything he wants to prove. He can 
unhorse Newton, Galileo, or any other man, even though he 
may unsettle the law of gravitation or astronomical systems. 
Just turn him loose and he can prove whatever he thinks it 
necessary to prove. 

Then there is Perkins. PENROSE and Soor, of the old guard, 
and Roosevelt and Perkins, of the new era. What is Perkins’s 
mission in public life? Is that a mystery? We have heard 
about the “ Wolf of Wall Street.” I would not characterize Mr. 


Perkins as a “wolf,” but rather as the Iago of Wall Street. 


His conception of publie policy is well set forth in what Iago 
sald to Roderigo in Shakespeare's great tragedy of “ Othello”: 

Put money in thy purse. * * * Fill thy purse with money. 
* * * If sanctimony and a frail vow betwixt an erring barbarian 
and a supersubtle Venetian be not too hard for my wits and all the 
tribe of hell, thou shalt enjoy her; therefore, make money. * * * 
Go make money. 

Make money is the measure of duty and patriotism. 

Here we have this sweet quartet—Perkins, Roosevelt, PEX- 
ROSE, and Ssoor—fighting in the forefront, hand to hand, for 
the election of Mr. Hughes. It is an inspiring spectacle. 

You have not ¢ distinctive public measure to propose. I chal- 
lenge you to state one. Moreover, I challenge you now to state 
specifically just what thing in the foreign or domestic affairs of 
this country occurring under the Wilson administration you 
particularly criticize and condemn. Numerous great construc- 
tive measures, as you know, have been passed during this ad- 
ministration, almost every one of which you opposed with more 
or less obstinacy. I invite you to pick them out, one by one. 
Shall T name them to you? Offhand, I will name some of them. 

There is the Federal reserve bank bill, the Federal Trade 
Commission bill, the land bank or rural-credits bill, the ship 
bill, the increase Navy bill, the defense bills, and so on. Be 
game now and tell us which one of these you assail and con- 
demn, and exactly wherein you condemn them. Give us a bill 
of particulars, 

It is easy to stand up and in general terms denounce and 
criticize, but there is not one among you who will pick out 
any one of the great constructive measures that have been 
enacted and condemn it. Dare you? I repeat, you dare not 
do it. I challenge you now to take these measures, one by one, 
those I have named, or others, and denounce them. You will 
not do it. The challenge stands, 

Mr. PENROSE. With the exception of the preparedness 
measure, every other bill mentioned by the Senator, in my 
opinion, is a vicious measure, and I should have been very 
sorry to have occupied any attitude toward it except that of 
condemnation and criticism. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania de- 
nounce the Federal banking bill? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I think there are a great many bad 
features in it. 

Mr. JAMES. But the platform of your party did not dare 
denounce it, 

Mr. STONE. No; the platform of your party did not de- 
nounce it. 

Mr. PENROSE. It did not say anything about it. 

Mr. JAMES. Neither has Hughes said anything about it 
since he has been on the stump. ; 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Pennsylvania contents him- 
self with saying that there are some features in the bill referred 
to he does not approve; in other words, he thinks the law 
might be improved, I suppose that is what he means. But 
what are the features the Senator objects to? Will the Senā- 
tor rise and specify them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The platform of the Republican Party in 
1912 was specifically pledged to it. 

Mr. STONE. If the conference going on between the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and his side partner the Senator from New 
Hampshire is finished, I should like to have either of them rise 
and tell me just what it is in that measure they object to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the schoolmaster is abroad 
in the land again. I will listen to him without replying. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I will fill the office of schoolmaster for 
the time being. 

Mr. GALLINGER. You seem to be that most of the time. 

Mr. STONE. Somebody ought to be schoolmaster, for there 
are men here to be taught. 

Mr. PENROSE. Deputy schoolmaster, Mr, President. 

Mr. STONE. Well, deputy schoolmaster. I will take that 
position if you assign it to me. Then, on behalf of the President, 
to whom evidently you refer as chief schoolmaster, on behalf 
of every Democratic Senator, the deputy schoolmaster asks 
you little students to stand up and tell us what your objections 
to the law mentioned, or any of these laws, may be. Will the 
head of the class, the Senator from New Hampshire, rise, take 
his position, and answer? 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, this discourse is so digni- 
fied that I would not like to interrupt it. 

Mr. STONE. So the head of the class takes his seat? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr, STONE. Now, will the Senator from Pennsylvania rise 
and tell what there is in the bank bill that he particularly 
criticizes? T await. He does not rise. He keeps his seat. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 
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Mr, STONE. Here is another student in the class I am in- 
structing who thinks he is able to answer. I presume the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts rises for that purpose. 

Mr. WEEKS. After the Senator froin Missouri has finished 
his scold, I will take oceasion to point out some things about 
the Federal reserve act which 1 think he does not know any- 
thing about and which it might be well to correct for the benefit 
of the publie service. 

Mr. STONE. Let the Senator tell us now. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will not break in ou the Senator’s speech. 
I-will point them out after he gets through. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is rather a rebellious student. 
He does not stand up when he is called. He says, I will take 
my time.” The Senator from Massachusetts voted for this 
bill? 

Mr. WEEKS. He did. 

Mr. STONE. Now, I am perfectly ready to admit that the 
Congress of the United States has perhaps never enacted any 
absolutely perfect legislation. We are all human and subject 
to human limitations. But, Mr. President, the bill was per- 
fected first in the Committee on Banking and Currency, of 
which the Senator from Massachusetts is a prominent member. 
He came in here with the committee, approved the bill, and 
voted for it. I do not mean to say there is nothing in the bill 
that might not be improved. It would be strange, indeed. if 
that were not so. But taken as a whole, it had the approval 
of the Senator from Massechusetts. 

Mr. PENROSE. Without going into a detailed discussion of 
the bill, I think that the American business world felt a sense 
of outrage when the currency bill referred to expressly elimi- 
nated the civil service from the measure, leaving it open to a 
horde of hungry Democratic office seekers. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is now harking back to the one 
supreme issue advanced by his candidate for the Presidency, 
the civil service. Durand, and some people like Durand, is the 
paramount issue. This matter was made so absurd by some 
Senator who discussed it the other day that I supposed it would 
not be adverted to again. 

Mr. JAMES. It the Senator from Missouri will permit me, 
however, as a fact the Federal Reserve Board appointed prac- 
tically all the officials from the civil-service list, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania can point out no hungry Democratic office 
seeker, In my judgment, who got a place. At least I know of 
none from Kentucky who did. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know where the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was if the hungry Democrats were not well fed. He was 
not on the job. 

Mr. JAMES. I am always willing, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri wiil permit me, to get a position for a Democrat, but I 
was merely pointing out that they required an examination be- 
fore they would appoint anyone in the Federal Reserve System. 
I do not think that they ought to have done it. 

Mr. PENROSE. It was not a competitive examination. The 
bill in that respect was a deliberate raid on the merit system 
in one of the last departments of the Government wherein it 
should have been permitted, a great financial system, and in- 
competent men from all over the country were appointed in 
connection with the work. 

Mr. JAMES. I recognize that if there is any champion of 
civil-service efficiency and competitive examination on earth 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is the leader of all that crowd. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, no; but I abhor hypocrisy, and when the 
lofty preteusions of the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency and their platform are compared with their performances, 
any man of a logical, straightforward mental process will re- 
pudiate such a transaction. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Pennsylvania abhors hypoc- 
risy as applied to the civil service, but does so as a matter of 
course, in theory only, ignoring it with the greatest complacency 
in practice. 

Mr. PENROSE. In connection with the financial system of 
the country I could consistently advocate the strongest nierit 
system, and it should have been applied. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that is one of the tricks of the 
Senator's oratory and performance. When he gets in a corner, 
he tries to start some immaterial and insignificant issue to divert 
attention from the main question. 

I do not care, and the people of the country do not care, about 
the issue the Senator now seeks to raise. But they are inter- 
ested, profoundly interested, in the Federal reserve bank. I 
assert with confidence that that bank system has been most 
efficiently administered; and if so, there is nothing more to be 
said on that subject. Under this administration it has stood 
as a bulwark against panic, and has been a source of constant 
strength to the industrial and financial activities of the country. 


There can be no doubt about that. No honest man will deny 
that. Whether somebody was appointed in the bank force out- 
side of the civil service, I do not know. I decline to consider 
a question so trivial as that. 

Mr. President, substantially what I desired to say has been 
said. The Senator from Pennsylvania and his active colleagues 
on that side seem to have no other mission in the Senate at 
this time than to try to raise the devil us far as they can by 
bald criticism and constant effort to excite suspicion against 
something or somebody. They make no specitic charges. They 
do not attack anything specifically; they just cry out aloud i 
general terms. That seems to be their chief mission here. 15 
they have anything else to do, they are careful not to disclose 
it. There is not one among our colleagues on the other side 
who sincerely devotes himself to the work of aiding us on this 
side, representing the majority, to perfect and pass any kind 
of legislation. Their tactics is criticism and obstruction. 

I referred to the railroad situation. Little so far has heen 
said about it, but I prophesy, as we progress in this work— 
let the country watch it, I call upon the country to watch it— 
I prophesy that our friends on the other side will not join with 
the Senators from Colorado, from Kentucky, from Virginia, 
and other Senators I see about me, to arrange some method of 
composing the situation. Just watch them, and see if their part 
in the solution of the great problem confronting us will not be 
that of mere carping and criticism. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? The Sena- 
tor's party has 17 majority in this body. Are they incapable of 
legislating on the subject the Senator alludes to? 

Mr. STONE. No; we will perform the service we have in 
hand; nevertheless I have that high opinion of the Senator 
which induces me to believe that if he would sincerely devote 
his ability and learning to the subject he could render a great 
public service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That work has not yet been commenced, 
unless it was commenced this afternoon. I understand the 
sige kite chief was here, and probably the outline has been 
made, 

Mr. STONE. I understand the President was here. I did not 
see him, but when he came, I imagine he came to advise with 
those he saw according to the best judgment of a patriotic Chief 
Executive. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But not in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. STONE. In what way did he violate the Constitution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I leave that to the 
Senator to work out for himself. If the President of the United 
States can come to the Capitol and call into conference a few 
Senators to formulate bills, and if that is in accordance with the 
erie provision, I read the Constitution incorrectly, 

at is all. 


Mr. STONE, Suppose it had been some other President—a 
Republican President—I am not speaking in a partisan sense 
just now. Suppose a Republican President desiring some vital 
legislation like that we are now called upon to deal with—sup- 
pose he had been of the Senator’s party and had sent for 
the Senator from New Hampshire to come over to the White 
House that he might confer with him, would not he have gone? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been here a long 
while, perhaps longer than I ought to have been; and I have 
never been invited into that little room during the pendency 
of a bill by any President, Republican or Democratic, to have 
him outline what the legislative department of the Government 
ought to do. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from New Hampshire ser- 
iously say to me that the President of his party has never in- 
vited him to confer with him? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not in the Capitol of the United States. 

Mr. STONE. But at the White House? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, at the White House; possibly that 
may have happened. The President did that, but, after doing 
it, he—I will not say what he did. 

Mr. STONE. This room in the Capitol is set apart for the 
President; it is the President’s room. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes. 

Mr. STONE. The Senate gave it to him. Did it give it to 
him merely that he might come over here for a half hour some 
day to sign bills at the end of a session? 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 


knows precisely what I know, that there has not been in the 
history of the Government such interference with legislative 
matters as has occurred during the present administration. 
The Senator knows that the President comes here for a “ grand- 
stand play ” that the country may understand that he is dictat- 
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ing the legislation. He did it on the childlabor bill; he is 
doing tt on this bill; and the Senator from Missouri knows it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, when the Senator from New 
Hampshire says I know what he says to be true. he is drawing 
on his partisan imagination. T know nothing of the kind; but, 
to save my soul, I cun not differentinte between the President 
coming to the room here in the Capitol set apart for his use 
and asking Senators to come in there and confer with him 
and sending for Senators to come over to the White House to 
meet him there in the Blue Room or the Green Room or the Red 
Room or some other room, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The President has not entirely confined 
himself to the room set apart for him in coming here to 
talk with Democratie Senators on legislation, and the Senator 
knows that. 

Mr. STONE. Well, it is a fact that the President could 
not get to his reom without getting out of his machine in 
front of the Capitol, waiking up the steps or riding ap on the 
elevator, and coming along the corridor; he had to do that to 
get to his room. ‘That must be very objectionable to the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, you see how futile, how puerile, how absolutely 
Dabyish these objections are. Now, the Senator, my friend 
and he is my friend, und personally I tike him as much as I do 
anybody here 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that is reciprocated. 

Mr. STONE. But, now. the Senator knows that these objec- 
tions he is stating ure just as I have characterized them; he 
knows that in his heart. He knows he is merely trying to 
muddy the waters, merely to throw 

Mr. GALLINGER. A monkey wrench. 

Mr. STONE. Merely to make charges. 

Mr. President, such things as these are not worthy of discus- 
sion. For myself, I had rather the President would come to me 
here at the Capitol than ask me to come to him at the White 
House. I think he shows more respect for Senators and Members 
of the other House when he comes here to see us than when he 
sends for us to come over to the White House. It is a matter 
of choice. I prefer the President’s method. I weuld rather the 
President came here and faced Congress in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, face to face, putting himself right in among us, as 
one of us, and tell us what he has to tell us than to send a cold, 
formal message in typewriting or in print. That, again, is a 
matter of taste and preference, but it is not of vital importance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, what puzzles me is thut 
after the President did that on yesterday, he had to come over 
and tell the 17 Democratic majority how they should make a 
bill. It looks to me as though he had mighty little regard for 
the capacity and ability of members of his own party in this 
body. ; 

Mr. STONE. Upon my honor, I do not know whom the Presi- 
dent saw; I did not see him, and I do not care whom he saw. 
I suppose he came here to discuss with members of the com- 
mittees of the two Houses this legislation about which he has 
just communicated to Congress. 

Mr. PENROSE. With the Democratic members. 

Mr. STQNE. Possibly so. Those are the ones with whom he 
ought to discuss the subject, because after our experience with 
our friends on the other side I should say the President would 
not expect much sympathy, much assistance, from them. 
Whenever Senators on the other side will by one single act 
demonstrate their willingness to help, I am sure the President 
will be glad to talk with them, This I know, and that is all I 
wish to say. I am a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. This President, like other Presidents, since 1 have 
been a member of that committee—well, one other President, I 
speak of Mr. Taft—has sent for the members of that committee 
without regard to polities to discuss international questions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was a good habit which President 
Taft had. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; and it is a good habit that President 
Wilson has. and which both have practiced. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not to any great extent. 

Mr. STONE. Neither of them did it to any very great extent, 
but each did it when he thonght the public good would be pro- 
moted by it. Mr. Wilson has done as much in this way as Mr. 
Taft. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not going to get into 
any dixagreenble controversy with the Senator from Missouri. 
He says he is my friend, and I certainly am his friend; but 
what I object to, and the only thing I object to, is that here 
is a measure in its incipiency, that has not yet been worked out 
by the committee. and yet the Senator from Missouri stands 
here and charges that Senators on this side of the Chamber are 
obstructing the legislation. 
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Mr. STONE. No; I did not—certainly did not mean to do 
that. The Senator mistakes me. I did not say you had ob- 
structed it. There has been no chance to obstruct. What I did 
say, and what with deep regret I repeat, as a mere prophecy, 
not as a fact accomplished, but a prediction based on what 
has happened all along the line in the recent past. that during 
the consideration of this subject the President and the Demo- 
crats—the Democratie majority, on whom the chief responsi- 
bility is cast of working out this problem—will find little active 
sympathy upon the other side. I um merely waiting, and, if I 
am mistaken, I shall take occasion to rise and make the umende 
honorable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
souri is traveling on rather thin ice when he enters the realm 
of a prophet. The Senator has a great many accomplishments, 
but I would rather trust to the old prophets than to the Senator 
from Missouri when he enters that realm. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I am one of the older prophets of the 
Senate. I have been here a good many years, watching things 
as they occur, and I am making my prophecy on my experience, 
Now, let us wait and see. 

Mr. GALLINGEI:. I suppose the Senator basis his prophecy 
upon some of his experience when his party was in the minority 
and when he obstructed every Republican measure that was 
before this body. 

Mr. STONE, I beg to say I did nothing of the kind; but I 
am going to wait and see what our friends upon the other side 
shall do, and with this prophecy I end this talk. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was unavoidably called 
from the Chamber for a little while, and I desire to inquire what 
bill is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prrruax in the chair). 
The revenue bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not recognize it when I came in. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr President, the Senator from Missouri { Mr. 
Stone], who has just been engaged in a discussion of various 
subjects, suggested that no Senator could make any criticisin 
of any legislation which has been passed by the Democratie 
Congress during this administration. He did not mention much 
of the legislation which everyone deprecates and which most 
people believe either unwise or inoperative, such as the armor- 
plate plant. the rural-credits bill, and the shipping bill, but 
confined himself to the one piece of Democratic legislation for 
which that party may take some credit to itself for having 
passed. 


After the panic of 1907 there was an urgent demand for and 
attempt made to pass fundamental legislation—I hope the Sen- 
ator from Missouri will not leave the Chamber—— 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I am not going to leave. 

Mr. WEEKS. But as it was impossible to do so without ac- 
curate information, what was termed an emergency bill was 
passed, known as the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, which had, among 
other provisions, one authorizing a monetary commission to in- 
vestigate the whole question of banking and currency. The 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill provided for two things which were of 
material value in connection with our currency system. One 
was that a correct basis for a bank issue was commercial 
paper, and the other the provision that an issue of emergency 
currency should be provided and kept on hand. > 

The life of the bill was limited to six years, because it was 
known at the time that it was not final legislation on the sub- 
ject, and that. after the question had been fully considered, it 
was believed that legislation of a fundamental character wight 
be passed. What happened? The Monetary Commission stud- 
ied this question for several years. When it was ready to make 
its report the Sennte contained a Republican majority, while 
the House of Representatives had a Democratic majority. Un- 
der those circumstances it was impossible to pass the kind of 
legislation that was recommended by the Monetary Commis- 
sion, and therefore no action was taken. 

In 1912 both political parties had planks in their platforms 
advocating fundamental legislation relating to our banking 
and currency system; and Congress, 1 believe, at least so far 
as this side was concerned, without any desire for partisan 
advantage, uttempted to pass a bunking and currency bill, Con- 
gress at that time being in the control of the Democratic Party. 
A bill passed the House of Representatives, with the approval 
of the administration, which I undertake to say was so bad 
that national banks would not. under any consideration. have 
gone into the system if it had become a law in that shape. It 
was a loosely constructed, inoperative. unwise piece of legisla- 
tion. It came to the Senate and was referred to the proper 
committee. Senators will recall the time that that committee 
took in the consideration of the legislation. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. O’Gorman], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
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Hrrercock], and the colleague of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] were as much opposed to that legislation, which, 
I repeat, was approved by their administration, as any Repub- 
lican Senator. We insisted that experts should come before 
the committee and point out the defects in the House bill as 
it came to us, and those defects were corrected to some extent, 
and, as I recall, more than 400 different amendments were 
made to the bill as it came to the Senate. 

The Senator suggests that I voted for the bill. I did vote 
for it, because I knew the difficulties that surround the obtain- 
ing of fundamental legislation affecting banking and currency. 
I believed that there were some good things in the bill, many 
of them; but I contend that there is not a single line of sound 
legislation in the present Federal reserve law, which was not 
based on the report of the Monetary Commission, and in those 
respects in which the law varies from sound financial principles 
it is because it did not follow the recommendations for legis- 
lation suggested by the Monetary Commission, which was in 
itself n nonpartisan commission, made up of Democrats and 
Republicans alike, and, by the way, the report of the Monetary 
Commission was a unanimous report. 

There are provisions in the Federal reserve law which are 
not sound. One of them is the proyision for 12 Federal reserve 
banks. Certainly there ought not to be more than four such 
banks, and I believe there should be only one; but the Demo- 
cratic Party resolved against one bank, and therefore we have 
to have more than one; and when in conference the proposition 
for 12 banks was adopted there was no way to avoid the 
eventuality. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency were made members of the Federal Reserve Board 
a vital and fundamental mistake in the system, in my judgment, 
as it always is to put members of the Cabinet or heads. of 
bureaus on boards which should be nonpartisan in character. 
Such men can not be nonpartisan; they are part of a political 
administration; and they have done more harm to the Federal 
reserve legislation for which the Democratic Party is taking 
credit, than any other one thing connected with it. If the 
Senator doubts that, let him ask any banker in his own State 
what he thinks of the activities of those two officers in connec- 
tion with this operation of this law. 

There are any number of smaller things, and one which is 
not so small, but which has not done any harm as yet, and 
that is the provision for the issuing of Government notes and 
loaning them to the banks, The Government should never issue 
its notes for any purpose, except in time of great emergency. 
The currency which should have been issued should have been 

. bank notes, instead of notes in the form in which they are now 
issued. 


But what I want particularly to say, Mr. President, is that 
the law that carried us over the trying times of August, 1914, 
was not the Federal reserve law now on the statute books and 
which did not go into operation until three months after the 
breaking out of the war, but the Aldrich-Vreeland law, which 
was then on the statute books and by means of which $385,- 
000,000 of emergency currency was issued, which did carry the 
banks, as well as the country, through that trying time. 

Senators have said that there was some sentimental advan- 
tage in that the Federal reserve law was on the statute books, 
und they take unction to themselyes because the Federal banks 
are doing reasonably well under present conditions. That is 
true, and yet they are doing so little business that there are a 
dozen national banks in the country that are loaning nearly as 
much or more money to-day than all the Federal reserve banks 
combined. The infiuence which the business of the Federal 
reserve banks have on the other banks of the country even 
now is almost negligible. I am not discrediting the Federal 
reserve banks or their management. I believe the funda- 
mental principle on which they are founded is sound, and 
I think by making amendments to the law and by gradually 
changing it, as we did a few days ago in several particulars, we 
can finally work out a sound banking system through the means 
of the Federal reserve act. I did not vote for it because it 
was entirely, good or because it was more than three-quarters 
good, but I voted for it because I knew the difficulty of obtain- 
ing that kind of legislation under any circumstances, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
called attention to some amendments made to the law very 
recently. ; 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Could the Senator tell us on how many 
8 118 that law has been amended since it went on the statute 

0 

Mr. WEEKS, Mr. President, the law has been amended in a 
great many particulars, and it will be amended a great many 
times more before it will be anything like a perfect piece of 
legislation. The truth of the matter is that there is not anyone 
in this country—banker or other person—who knows just ex- 
actly how a law of that kind can be applied to our own particu- 
lar conditions and work absolutely satisfactorily. We must 
necessarily change the law from time to time. That is the 
reason why I approved of the legislation which was considered 
by the Senate the other day—because the experience of the 
Federal Reserve Board has led them to belleve that certain 
changes should be made, and we must depend on that experi- 
ence to get, finally, a correct and sound banking system. 

If the Democratic Party is going to depend on the Federal 
reserve law as the basis for its continuance in power, it is lean- 
ing on a broken reed. I want to say that the Republicans in 
the Senate had quite as much to do with putting that law iuto 
workable condition as did the Democratic majority, and if it 
had not been for the Republican Senators in this body, in my 
judgment, the bill which would have been passed would have 
been the unworkable act which came from the House of Rep- 
resentatives and which would have been a discredit to any party 
which adopted it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts hardly gives the Democrats the credit to 
which they are entitled for the passage of the banking and cur- 
rency law. I do not defend the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he does not think the bill was a very bad one as it 
came from the House? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am just going on to say what I 
do think about it. I say, I do not defend the bill as it came 
from the House. It had the framework, but in a number of 
particulars it lacked completion. 

We have heard a great deal about Democratic conferences. 1 
am not much in favor of legislation by party conferences. 
Perhaps the only instance in which I was thoroughly in favor 
of a Democratic conference was on the banking and currency 
bill. The committee to which it had been referred seemed to 
be unable to agree, and we called a Democratic conference, and 
around the table Democrats sat, and that bill was made in the 
Democratie conference. The amendments put upon it were 
largely, almost entirely, put upon it in a Democratic conference; 
and if there is one measure where a Democratic conference by 
meeting did good, it was with reference to the banking and cur- 
rency bill. 

I will add that we did not bind Members to vote for the bill 
as made in the conference. We simply gathered, and those 
Democrats not on the committee who had made some study of 
the subject sat with other Democrats and studied the problem 
to add to the bill certain provisions that it required. But the 
banking and currency bill was made there, and it was adopted 
in the Senate practically as it was made in the Democratic con- 
ference. i 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Georgia will admit that I had some knowledge of that legislation 
when it was under consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will not only admit that, but I 
want to say that I think the Senator from Massachusetts con- 
tributed toward improving the bill by the work that he did on 
the committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. What I should like to have the Senator tell 
us now is this: The statement which he has just made surprises 
me beyond expression. I should like to have him tell the Senate 
the particular things which were put in that bill by the Demo- 
cratic conference which were finally adopted. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Practically all of the amendments 
were put on there; but I take one especially, and tell him, be- 
cause I am coming to the other part of his argument. 

In the Democratic conference there was placed in the bill a 
provision extending the life of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act from 
June 30. 1914, to June 30, 1915. That act would have expired 
by the terms of its creation on June 30, 1914. In the Demo- 
cratic conference there was placed in the bill a provision that 
the prohibitive tax placed upon bank-note issues placed in 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act to make it useless, to make it impos- 
sible of operation, should be reduced to a point where the act 
would be operative. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
to interrupt him, I want to say that I heard the Senator from 
Georgia make that statement not long ago on the floor of the 
Senate, and I took occasion to write to some 20 prominent bank- 
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ers throughout the country and ask them if that statement were 
correct. With one single exception, which was a modified one, 
they were unanimous in saying that the rate of interest charged 
on the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency currency had nothing what- 
ever to do with taking out the currency at the time of the break- 
ing out of the European war. They said that of course they 
could make more money by taking out the currency at the rate 
of interest which the revised Aldrich-Vreeland Act provided, 
but that they would have taken out the currency just the same 
if there had been no change in the rate of interest. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is easy after a 
thing has happened to make a statement about what you would 
have done under circumstances different from those which took 
place. I have no confidence in the sincerity of such a statement 
by a banker. It is utterly unsound from a business standpoint ; 
and I will now proceed to tell the Senator of the amendment 
to which I refer, which was placed in that hu in the Demo- 
cratic caucus. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland Act, as you drew it, 83 a tax at 
the rate of 5 per cent the first month on the issue of currency 
by a bank, although the bank only obtained benefit to the extent 
of 95 per cent of the issue, The tax at the rate of 5 per cent 
the first month was on the entire note issue, while the banks 
only obtained 95 per cent of increased circulation. The tax 
was 6 per cent the second month, 7 per cent the third month, 8 
per cent the fourth month, 9 per cent the fifth month, and 10 
per cent the sixth month. All this time the banker who paid 
this tax of from 5 to 10 per cent on his own notes, under the 
act us you passed it, was only allowed to use really 95 per cent 
of the sum on which he was paying a tax for 100 per cent. 

The law required him to place 5 per cent of the amount of 
the note issue as a gold reserve with the Treasury and keep it 
there to meet his notes when they went to the Treasury for pay- 
ment; so that he paid 5 per cent on $100, while he only received 
the use of $95, and so on to the 10 per cent which he paid on 
$100, when he only received’ $95 in increased currency. 

Me. SMOOT and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield to a question, but not to 
anything else. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to say to the Senator that he 
means that it was a rate of interest of 5 per cent rather than a 
tax of 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; it is not a rate of interest. It 
is a tax. It is so called in the bill. It does not say “rate of 
interest.” It says “ tax.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, a tax at that rate of interest. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I now yield for a question to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WEEKS. I wanted to use a minute to explain those 
rates of interest, if the Senator will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. WEEKS. The reason why those rates of interest were 
charged was because before the passage of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
bill when banks had taken out clearing-house certificates, which 
were equivalent to this emergency currency, they had paid an 
average of about 61 per cent for them. The rate varied in 
different cities. These clearing-house certificates had remained 
outstanding less than four months, on an average. Therefore 
it was estimated that the cost of this currency would be less 
than the cost of clearing-house certificates during the panics 
which we have had since the Civil War. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Senator to whom did they 
pay the 6} per cent? 

Mr. WEEKS. They paid it to whomever they borrowed the 
money from. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, they issued the clearing-house 
certificates themselves. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator does not understand a clearing- 
house certificate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, I do. I wish the Senator to 
make a statement, but I certainly understand clearing-house 
certificates. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will make a statement. Clearing-house cer- 
tificates were made in this way: A bank would go to the clearing 
house and ask to take out clearing-house certificates. It would 
deposit its security against the certificates; usually certificates 
were issued based on three-fourths of the par value of the securi- 
ties deposited. These were guaranteed by all the banks belonging 
to the clearing house. Then, instead of paying the differences at 
clearing the next day and following days in currency, they used 
these clearing-house certificates to pay the differences, and the 
bank that held the clenring-house certificate of another bank 
aaa interest on that clearing-house certificate while it 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that perfectly. The 
banks composed the clearing house. 

Mr. WEEKS. They tlid. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The banks were the clearing house, 
and when they paid interest to the clearing house they paid it to 
themselves. I understand that perfectly. The hanks composing 
the clearing house took out notes from the clearing house and 
paid into the clearing house a pércentage on those notes, paid it 
to their own partnership. 

Mr. WEEKS. Why, Mr. President, they did not pay the 
interest to the clearing house. They paid the interest to the 
bank that held the clearing-house certificate. The clearing 
house had nothing to do with the interest. The Senator does 
not understand it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They paid it to the bank that took 
out the clearing-house certificate? 

Mr. WEEKS. They paid it to the bank holding the certificate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. A bank would hold B bank's clearing-house 
certificate, and A bank would charge B bank interest on that 
certificate while it held it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same as any other loan. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Precisely; exactly what I was say- 
ing. If they charged it to the bank that they let have the 
certificate, then the bank that borrowed the certificate from 
them was paying that rate of interest. But to whom did the 
rate of interest go? Did it go to the clearing house, composed 
of banks? 

Mr. WEEKS. Never in the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. Never in the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To whom did it go, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, it went to the bank that 
made the loan. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as if it hud made a loan to the 
Senator from Georgia. It was one bank making a loan to 
another bank instead of making it to an individual, and the 
interest went to the bank that made the loan. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, the bank that made the loan 
got the 63 per cent interest for the use of the clearing-house cer- 
tificate, although it paid nothing for the certificate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It had to put up its security. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, certainly; it put up its se- 
curity with the clearing house. It obtained the clearing-house 
certificate and loaned the clearing-house certificate at the rate 
of 6} per cent. Suppose that bank had been coinpelled to pay 
the Government at the rate of 5 per cent for the first month 
in the way of tax for issuing that clearing-house certificate. 
Suppose it had been compelled to pay the Government at the 
rate of 10 per cent for the sixth month and thereafter. How 
could it have loaned the certificate to another bank for 6} per 
cent? If it charged 61 per cent to the bank that borrowed it. 
then it could not have conducted the transaction and have paid 
the tax of from 5 to 10 per cent to the Government. If it paid 
it to the clearing house, it was paying it to itself, for the banks 
were the clearing house. 

Certain banks formed a clearing-house association. They put 
up securities with the clearing-house association. The clearing- 
house association issued clearing-house certificates backed by 
those securities, and the banks in the clearing house obtained 
them. The banks in the clearing house as a rule paid nothing, 
as they would be simply paying it to themselves; but they 
loaned those clearing-house certificates to other banks and 
charged for them. If they charged an average of 6} per cent 
to the banks that borrowed from them when it cost them noth- 
ing to get them, how could they have put up the securities with 
the Government and obtained the privilege of issuing their notes 
instead of clearing-house certificates and have paid 10 per cent 
tax, when they had to put up also 5 per cent gold reserve to 
secure their loans? : 

The Senators can not dodge it nor get away from it. ‘The 
excuse the Senator gives is no excuse at all. The transaction 
which he presents does not justify the tax that under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act as the Republicans passed it hud to be 
paid the Government for the privilege of the banks issuing 
their own notes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I did not think the Senator 
from Georgia understood the question, and the discussion in 
which he has just indulged demonstrates it. What difference 
does it make to the Senator from Georgia whether he borrows 
money of the Government and pays 6} per cent for it or whether 
he borrows it of me and pays 61 per cent? A debtor bank, when 
clearing-house certificates were issued, berrowed of somebody, 
and that somebody was another bank, and it paid a rate of 


interest which varied somewhat, but averaged about 6 per 
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ent. When it took out emergency currency it paid the Gov- 
ernment interest. What difference does it make to the bor- 
rower? i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, it makes a vast difference. 
The smaller banks which borrowed the clearing-house certifi- 
cates from the big banks and paid them 6} per cent were not in a 
position to issue their notes for circulation under the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act as it was originally passed. 

But few banks in the country, even if they had been willing to 
pay the enormous tax, could have put up the securities required 
by the act. 

The big banks in the financial centers, before the adoption of 
our new banking and currency system, extended credits nearly 
every year to the other banks throughout the country. They 
could not issue their notes and pay the taxes required by the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act and loan these overtaxed notes to the 
smaller banks. The rate of tax they were called on to pay was 
more than the rate of interest which they would normally charge 
the smaller banks. 

These big banks, through their clearing houses, issued the 
certificates to which you referred and loaned the other banks 
at 62 per cent. If they had been taxed from 5 to 10 per cent 
on the clearing-house certificates the loans could not have been 
made, 

The bill as it stood was framed so that it could not be used, 
and it never was used. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the reason why the act was not 
used was because there was no necessity to use it. There was 
no occasion when it was necessary for a bank to borrow money 
and pay 5 per cent or 4 per cent or even 3 per cent for the privi- 
lege of taking out emergency currency. It was a question of 
necessity. and the necessity did not arise until the European 
war broke out. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ah, Mr. President, it was made so 
tight and so hard that they could not do it. Not only is that 
true, but the character of securities you required excluded the 
great bulk of the banks from using it at all. The class of banks 
that borrowed from the big banks, that you described as paying 
the big bunks 6} per cent on their clearing-house certificates, did 
not have in 1914 the class of securities that your old Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act required to be put up with the Treasury Depart- 
ment to secure the privilege of issuing their bank notes for 
circulation. Your limitation as to the quantity to be issued, 
your limitation based upon the circulating medium that they had 
already put out through their own notes—all these restrictions 
were in your bill. and killed it. It got its first life from the 
Democratic caucus, which cut down the tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator know that the first 
month the tax was at the rate of 5 per cent per annum? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. A rate of interest of 5 per cent per annum. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator asks me if I know it. 
Yes; I have stated it a dozen times, the tax fo: the first month 
was at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator says that a bank that was 
in distress could not afford to pay interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I decline to yield for a speech. I 
yield for a question, I wish to go on with my criticism of this 
horrible piece of legislation that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has referred to. If the Senator desires to ask a question, 
I will yield, but I do not wish to be interrupted for anything 
else, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the Senator declines to yield, I 
have nothing further to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not wish to yield except for a 
question. No bank could pay the tax on its notes required in 
the original Aldrich-Vreeland Act and loan them to customers 
ut a normal rate of interest to meet the requirements of business 
us they existed in 1914. The Senator says the tax was at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. Yes, for one month, but it was 
at the rate of 6 per cent the next month, it was 7 per cent the 
next month. it was 8 per cent the next month, ani 9 per cent 
the next, and 10 per cent the sixth month. Not only is that 
true, but the bank did not have the privilege of an issue that 
gave it the full $100 on which it had paid this tax. The 5 per 
cent gold reserve required really reduced the increase of cir- 
culation to $95 on the $100, while the tax was on the $100. It 
was 5 per cent on $100, with only $95 of increase. It was 10 
per cent on $100 with only 95 per cent of increase; and when 
you admit that the big banks charged 6% per cent for their 


clearing-house certificates, you admit that your Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act had in it a tax that killed it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I admit nothing of the kind. 
Any rate of interest : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I decline to yield except for a ques- 
tion. If the Senator wishes to ask a question I will be glad to 
yield; otherwise not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will ask the Senator this question: Does the 
Senator know any responsible banker in the United States who 
will state that he would not have taken out that emergency cur- 
rency under the criginal provisions of the Aldrich-Vrezland Act 
if it had been on the statute hook at that time iu that form? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator asked me that question 
before. I know plenty of them who would not have used it as 
they used it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I can not find them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am sorry the Senator can not. His 
reason and his business knowledge ought to give him an ac- 
quaintance with the facts. The banks had to charge 6} per cent 
interest for clearing-house certificates loaned to other banks or 
io customers. The original Aldrich-Vreeland Act required them 
to pay the Government 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 per cent on their 
bank notes. How could this tax be paid and the banks paying 
it be able to furnish currency to the smaller banks, and they in 
turn furnish currency to their customers at a rate of interest 
which would not destroy business? 

The bank notes issued in August and September, 1914, under 
the reconstructed Aldrich-Vreeland Act, went out to the smaller 
banks and to the business world at reasonable rates of interest. 

As the result of their issue, liquidation throughout the coun- 
try was prevented. 

It would have been impossible for them to have done what 
was done if the banks had been required to pay the tax at the 
rate required by the original Aldrich-Vreeland ct. 

It is unthinkable that banks would as willingly have issued 
these notes and put them in circulation if the tax had been 7 
per cent as they were when the tax was only 3 per cent. 

For a banker to insist upon this is to place himself in a posi- 
tion where I feel like calling upon Col. Roosevelt to designate 
his character. 

: fs can not be true, and it is stupid to ask us to believe that it 
s true. 

Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator from Georgia does not make 
that statement in its literal sense. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not in any sense as a reflection on 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I assure him. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator from Georgia is appealing to my 
business judgment, I have stated it as it is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I reply that I disagree with the 
Senator and feel sure he is mistaken. I can not accept it as 
true, although it is his business judgment. 

It must not be forgotten that in 1914 the banks used this note- 
issuing privilege with great freedom. the issue going up co 
$450,000,000 in a few days. They accommodated their custom- 
ers with it at ordinary rates of interest. They prevented a 
panic by meeting the demand for an increased currency. This 
they could not have done with the tax fixed by the old Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act, 

Each one of us can appeal to our knowledge of human nature 
and know that a banker will issue notes much more freely when 
he pays only 3 per cent for the privilege than he would if called 
upon to pay from 5 per cent to 10 per cent for the privilege. 

A banker who tells me that he would pay 10 per cent and issue 
his notes in order to loan them out at from 6 per cent tu 7 per 
cent or 8 per cent shakes my confidence in his veracity, because 
it can not be true. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I know a great many instances 
during the panic of 1907 where the banks called in loans on 
which they were getting 10, 15, and 20 per cent and loaned the 
money to their own customers at 6 per cent, and in previous 
panics where they took out certificates bearing Tiy per cent and 
loaned the money at 6 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That may be true, but that has no 
bearing whatever on what I have just stated. It is impossible 
that an intelligently managed bank would issue its notes just as 
quickly paying on them a tax at 10 per cent as it would at 6 per 
cent or issue them as quickly paying on them a tax at 7 per cent 
as it would at 4 per cent or 34 per cent. It is impossible that 
such a statement ean be true. If they think so they have pro- 
duced wheels in their own heads to reach the belief, and the 
fact that they never were issued is a strong reason to show that 
they never would be. 

But we brought tlhe amount down to the rate of 3 per cent 
for the third month instead of T per cent, and your tax upon them 
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for the third month at the rate of 7 per cent we left at 3 | sary. Hence, you simply in that respect harmonized the new 


per cent. It is impossible to force down the view upon the 
mind of anybody who knows anything about interest rates 
and banking business that a bank would as willingly issue its 
notes for circulation and pay at the rate of 7 per cent upon 
them as 3, or 8 per cent as 33. We left- them at 34 against 8 
uniler the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. No bank can ioan money to 
supply the demands of customers and pay an 8 per cent tax 
on it. No bank could meet the demands for broader credits 
required in August, 1914, and pay an 8 per cent tax on them. It 
certainly would have to charge as much as it paid. How would 
the money have ever gotten out to the people? 

What confronted us in 1914? We were confronted with se- 
curities dumped from abroad upon the eastern market. We 
were confronted with stringency throughout the country. The 
time had come when most banks throughout the country made 
their settlements. The time had come when the great eastern 
banks were accustomed to collect the amounts due them from 
banks throughout the country. Yet the situation was such 
that if the banks away from the money centers took their funds 
and settled their indebtedness in the money centers, if the 
banks in the money centers made their debtors settle with them, 
the conditions were such that liquidation would undoubtedly 
have been precipitated throughout the land. It was necessary 
to prevent general liquidation that the banks in the money 
centers should broaden credits at a time they were accustomed 
to make collections. Could the big eastern banks have paid 
7 to 8 per cent for the privilege of using their own notes, and 
using 95 per cent of them, und sent the currency out to the 
banks through the country at a rate of interest at which those 
banks borrowing could have done business? 

What did we do? By reducing the rate of the tax to 3 per 
cent and by then taking off the barrier that you put around 
bank-note issues in the Aldrich-Vreeland Act 

Mr. NELSON, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgiu. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. NELSON. Did the taking off of that barrier arise from 
the fact that we passed the reserve law? Did not that make it 
necessary to make s change on account of the passage of the 
reserve law? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator will find, if he examines the 
condition of the reserve law, that that change in the law was 
made necessary because of the reserve law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I say “no” and “yes. 

Mr. NELSON, I have not the law here; it is in my room; 
but if I had it, I could point out that that change in the law 
was necessitated because of the passage of the reserve law, 
and for no other reason. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator “no” and 
“ves.” I answer the Senator that at the time the reserve 
banks were actually organized, when the transfer of the reserves 
from money centers to reserve banks was made, when the pay- 
ment by banks for their stock subscriptions was to be made, 
it was important and wise to furnish an opportunity for the 
temporary enlargement of the currency to prevent any change 
of existing conditions from precipitating liquidation, and while 
that change was taking place, and to that extent, I agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For a question. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator know that the change 
I referred to and that he referred to was made in the special 
act that was passed in 1914, and not in the reserve law? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A part of the changes were made 
in the reserve law. The change reducing the rate of the tax 
was put in the reserve law. The reserve law carried the re- 
duction of the tax, which was exorbitant and oppressive as I 
have described. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? I think we 
both want to get at the truth, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am sure I gave it, and stated 
nothing else. 

Mr. NELSON. The Aldrich-Vreeland law provided for two 
methods of issuing emergency currency. One was directly 
through currency associations. The other permitted national 
banks on their own hook to secure additional circulation under 
that law, provided they had exhausted their circulation privilege 
under their charter; in other words, provided they had taken 
out such circulation as they could under the law. The change 
made in the law in that respect was to change that condition, 
because you adopted a new system, and the restriction that was 
put in the Jaw that they must have circulation equal to the 
requirements of the original banking law was no longer neces- 
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law with the old law. 

I want to tell the Senator from Georgia another thing. There 
were three things in your act. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

now——. 

Mr. NELSON. I will not interrupt the Senator. A 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because I have declined to yield t 
the other Senators: The Senator is right and he is wrong. The 
first important and necessary change under the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act was a reduction of the tax put upon the issue of bank 
notes. The tax had been put so high that it was not a practical 
proposition for the banks to utilize the bills in conduct of busi- 


I will not yield to the Senator 


.ness and for the purpose of broadening credits. 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For a question. 

Mr. NELSON. Let us get at the truth in this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no use if the Senator is going to put 
it that way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 

on. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to tell the Senator that, as the Sen- 
ator knows, the currency associations were formed under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act, but the reason why we had no currency 
taken out was because there was no occasion for it. After the 
panic of 1907 had subsided—after New Year’s—we had good, 


I will yield to the Senator; he may 


| prosperous times in this country and there was no occasion to 


issue emergency currency; the occasion did not arise until the 
great war in Europe was pending. Those are the facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This exception should be made: If 
the rate had been sufficiently low it would have been practicable 
to enlarge the currency each year as the crops moved under any 
circumstances where an enlargement was frequently important. 

Mr. NELSON. But the Senator insists that no currency was 
issued because of the tax. I say the reason why no currency 
was attempted to be issued was the fact that we had good, 
prosperous times until the panic of 1907, and no currency under 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act in the intermediate time would have 
been issued even if the change you made in the Federal reserve 
law had been made, because there was no occasion for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. An intelligent currency system pro- 
vides for the coming out and going in of the currency without 
waiting for a panic. You should not have to wait for a panic 
to make some enlargement of currency at times when needed. 
No intelligent system of currency fails to furnish some plan for 
the enlargement and contraction of the currency even without 
waiting for a horrible panic. Your law was built so that it 
could not be used under ordinary circumstances. It could not 
be used under stringent circumstances. It was destructive to 
the men who used it or to the banks under any circumstances, 

Now, I pass the reduction of the tax. which it is simnle and 
easy for the uverage man to understand, but was essential to 
make the Aldrich-Vreeland Act more than a cold skeleton. 

The Democrats first put upon it flesh. They then gave it 
muscle, and then they breathed into it the breath of life; it 
never really lived until after the days that the Republicans in- 
tended for it to die, and it never passed a breath of help to the 
Nation until after June 30, 1914, when, by the terms of its 
creation, it was to cease existence, and it did it then because 
we gave it life. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cnnrox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I agree with the Senator in this respect. I 
suppose the Senator from Georgia is so enthusiastic about this 
law because the commercial interests of the South, New Or- 
leans and Baltimore, were ignored and his own city got a re- 
serve bank. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not talking about reserve 
banks; I am talking about the horrible pretense of a plan 
passed by the Republican administration as a professed relief 
that could do nothing until we amended it and gave it life. I 
had not intended to refer to it, but the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS] brought it up. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts claimed thut it was the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of the 
Republican Party which carried us over the troublesome times 
of August and September, 1914, precipitated by the war. 

Mr. NELSON. And was it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
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Mr. NELSON. Did you not build on the skeleton of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act your own reserve act? You took the 
skeleton of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, and you utilized it and 
made use of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator names it properly. It 
was the old skeleton, without life, without flesh, without muscle. 
Yes; we took the old skeleton, which was on the statute books, 
and gave it life. f 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. rresident—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, NELSON. Does not the Senator know that they were 
afraid to put the Federal reserve act in operation just previous 
to that panic because they realized that under that law nothing 
could be done? It was a godsend to them and a sheet anchor 
that they found the Aldrich-Vreeland Act on the statute book. 
We passed the act in December, 1913. but yet during all that 
time they had failed to start the banks; the organization com- 
mittee labored a long time to parcel out the country; and they 
finally parceled it out so that, ignoring the two principal commer- 
cial cities of the South, they put two reserve banks in one State 
of the Union, and then when the emergency came the dear 
Democratic members of the reserve commission were afraid to 
set the system in operation; they had to come back to the 
Republican Aldrich-Vreeland measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I Ict the Senator interrupt me, be- 
cause I knew nothing could be said by him that would affect in 
any way my argument; that it was impossible for the ablest 
champion of the old skeleton to defend it 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President 0 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not continue to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not wonder that the Senator can not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not yield because I have given 
up half my time for some minutes past, and I want to finish. 
That is not the only reason. I say that the old skeleton could 
not act. But the, Senator says that we did not start at once 
with the Federal reserve bank. Why? We understood per- 
fectly that the immediate organization of the Federal reserve 
banks required a transfer of reserves held by banks throughout 
the country from the big banks in the East to the Federal re- 
serve banks. We understood that it required that the banks 
should pay up their subscriptions to the capital stock. We 
knew that this would temporarily Interfere with the normal con- 
dition of the banking systems of the country, and it would 
take 30, 60, or 90 days to put into full effect the reserve banking 
system and give the country the blessing it has since received 
from its existence. 

Mr. NELSON. What are the blessings? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. What are the blessings? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The bunks have not received any dividends 
and they have lost the Interest they used to get on their reserves. 
The system so far has been a burden to the member banks. 
Now, in what other direction have the blessings come? I should 
like to have the Senator from Georgin itemize them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not surprised that the splendid 
Senator from Minnesota can not keep his seat. It is hard to 
stand, but it is true. It is hard for the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party. who controlled this country for nearly 50 years, 
to bè told, and to have it proven to them, their inefficiency in 
handling the banking system. 

The Reserve Banking System has placed the banks of the 
country where at any time in case of pressure they need not 
fear a shortage of currency. They can take their good cominer- 
cial paper te the reserve banks and obtain what currency they 
need. When money is close, instead of calling in their loans, 
through the aid of the Reserve Banking System they can 
broaden thei: loans, thereby relieving financial distress and pre- 
serving a prosperous condition in the business of the country 
generally. 

To put the banks of the country in this position is worth far 
more to them than the amount they have paid for capital of the 
reserve banks. 7 

The reserve banks have helped the farmer market the crop, 
they have helped business houses conduct their business, and 
they have facilitated a prosperous banking condition through- 
out the entire land. 

Mr. NELSON Will the Senator yield? I know the Senator 
does not care about 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not yield further. 

Mr. NELSON. 1 am ready to stand by the Republican guns. 


. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator does not care to yield, all 
right; I will have another opportunity. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly; and I will not interrupt 
the Senator. He can take his opportunity by himself and say 
anything he wishes, and I will not disturb him at all. 

Mr. NELSON, I have never resorted to partisan debate in 
this Chamber. It remains for the Senator from Georgia to turn 
everything inte a partisan debate. Old Senators who have 
served with me know that I have been as free from partisan 
debate as any Member of this body; but if the Senator from 
Georgia insists on it, before I get through, if not to-day, I will 
give him his fill, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no doubt of it. The Senator 
does not arouse anything but kindly feeling on my side by his 
expression. I did not begin this partisan debate. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] introduced the criticism of 
the Federal reserve act and presented the Aldrich-Vreelund 
Act as the great panacea that helped us out of our troubles in 
the summer of 1914. 

Now, I want to say to the Senator that I have been here 
fully five years, and this is one of the few times he ever heard 
me make a partisan speech. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me one statement? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All right. } 

Mr, NELSON. I think we can come to a fair understanding. 
I am not in such a belligerent mood that I can not see the 
truth. There were three things, as the Senator knows. that 
helped to stave off the panic of 1914. The panic grew, in the 
first Instance, as the Senator knows, largely from the dumping 
of our securities upon the stock exchange. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Our securities held abroad were 
sent here. ‘ 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the Senator is correct about that. There 
were three things that were done in that emergency. The tirst 
was the closing of the stock exchange for a time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The second was the issuance, to some extent, 
of clearing-house certificates. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. And the third was the issuing of the emer- 
gency currency—the Aldrich-Vreeland currency. Am I not cor- 
rect in that statement? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the issue was practically 
only of notes under the Aldrich-Vreeland law. I do not think 
there were any considerable amount of clearing-house certifi- 
cates issned during that time. 

Mr. NELSON. There was a considerable amount of clearing- 
house certificates issued during that time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There were so few that they did 
not attract my attention. The currency relief was in conse- 
quence of the amendments which we made to the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me one 
word further? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I have always thought that what did more 
to stop the dumping of American securities from abroad upon 
our stock exchange was the closing of the stock exchange. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That undoubtedly helped. 

Mr. NELSON. I thought that was one of the most effective 
methods at the time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It undoubtedly helped. 

Mr NELSON. If that had not been done. no matter what 
else we might have done, it would have been doubtful whether 
or not we could have stopped that. The Senator knows what 
a great volume of American securities were held abroad, and 
as those securities would have been dumped upon our stock 
exchange the gold would have kept flowing from our country 
to Europe in a steady stream, so that we would have been left 
in the same condition we were during the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, when all our gold went to Europe. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule enforced upon 
the Chair by the older Senators, the Chair supposes that the 
Senator from Colorado has as much right to speak us has any 
other Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I apologize to the Chair. Perhaps I have 
been a little out of order, but the exubernnce of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sata] was such that I could not restrain 
myself. [Laughter.] 


Mr. SIMMONS. I hope Senators will now let us go on with 
the bill. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if it would not be possible to complete the munitions 
section of the bill this evening? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall close what I have to say in 
a very few minutes, I should have closed long ago if I had not 
been so often interrupted. 

I shall not discuss the loss of our gold during the Cleveland 
administration. But that loss was clearly due to the act known 
as the Sherman Silver Purchasing Act, by which quantities of 
silver were purchased and coined into depreciated dollars, I 
will adhere to the financial troubles in August, 1914. 

On August 4, 1914, we passed an amendment to the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act wiping out the restrictions which that act pro- 
vided as to the securities which national bunks must place with 
the Treasury Department to give them authority to issue for 
circulating purposes their national-bank notes. 

By this amendment passed August 4, 1914, national banks 
were allowed to issue their national-bank notes for circulation 
as money, putting up as security with the Treasury Department 
their commercial paper. Before this, under the old Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act, the character of security required from the banks 
consisted of a limited number of bonds. Few banks had them. 
The security was of a character that prevented most banks from 
using the Aldrich-Vreeland Act and hampered its use to such 
an extent as to practically render it of no value. 

By this amendment alone the amount of bunk notes that could 
be issued by the banks was greatly enlarged, and really an en- 
tirely new system was created. 

When the amendment was passed, on August 4, 1914, despond- 
ency existed in banking circles. Within 48 hours buoyancy 
took the place of despondency. Under the amendment which 
the Democratic administration placed upon the Aldrich-Vreeland 
‘Act, transforming its nature and its character, breathing, as I 
have sald before, into it the breath of life, it became possible 
to issue bank notes in large quantities and to put them into cir- 
culation for the practical use of business throughout the entire 
country. 

As I recall, over $450,000,000 of these notes were put into 
circulation in a very short time. They stopped the tendency to 
liquidation and relieved a most dangerous situation. Instead of 
the New York bunks calling upon their local correspondents 
for settlements, they loaned out additional money. The banks 
all over the country took courage and, instead of forcing their 
debtors to settlements, they broadened credits. 

To have accomplished this result under the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act, the three amendments placed upon it by the Democratic 
administration were essential : 

First. The reduction of the rate of the tax, so that the amount 
paid by the banks was sufficiently small for them to issue the 
notes and use them in ordinary business, 

Second. The character of security required from the banks 
was entirely changed, so that all banks were able to give the 
security. 

Third. The volume of issue which each bank could make was 
greatly enlarged, so that the necessities of the situation were met. 

The old Aldrich-Vreeland Act might have been used by a few 
banks to save themselves in a great emergency from ruin. 

It was changed from this nature into a new life. In its 
changed condition it could be used to meet the necessities of 
business throughout the entire country, and in its changed con- 
dition the banks did meet the necessities of business and saved 
this country from what otherwise would have been a terrible 
panic. 

The changes made produced a measure which could be used 
not only in a panic but to avert one. 

Seriously, the old bill was of great value. It was but the 
skeleton—call it skeleton or what you please, laying aside all 
purtisanship and being perfectly candid. It stood there, but did 
not meet the situation as it stood, 

What I insist is that, to say the least, this Democratie ad- 
ministration is entitled to credit for the amendments put to 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act that gave it proficiency. Frankly, I 
would not have said as much as I have about this matter but 
for the fact that there has been an effort to Insist that the 
Democrats are incapable of sound financial legislation. I take 
issue with that view. I think we have shown during the past 


I will yield to a question from the 


three years, while not always perfecting absolutely the legis- 
lation we have passed, we are entitled to the credit of having 
contributed substantially to the financial legislation of the 
country and having met the emergency that was upon the 
country in the summer of 1914 and since that time. 

I wish to say that most of the Republicans joined us and 
helped us and acted in a nonpartisan way. 


I will say to the 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] that I think this is the 
second time I have ever made anything like a partisan speech 
in the Senate. I do not like it; I do not believe in it. I think 
we ought to join together to try to do something for the wel- 
fare of the whole people and think a good deal less about the 
results to parties. I really feel that way. 

Mr. NELSON. And avoid caucus legislation. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I am not in favor of binding cau- 
cuses; but it can not be denied that a Democratic caucus gave 
the country the reserve banking system. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, we have spent the entire 
afternoon discussing ancient history, which, to my mind, was an 
unwarranted prodigality of precious time. I think that some 
of us are unable to apprehend the wise philosophy in the lines 
of Joaquin Miller, who stated an eternal truth when he said: 

There is so much bad in the best of us 
And so much good in the worst of us 
That it hardly behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us, 

A slight observance of this self-evident truth would make life 
much less burdensome and enable the United States Senate to 
get along with its work with greater facility and enable us all 
to avoid a good deal of unnecessary friction. To my mind the 
most disagreeable and unprofitable thing in the world is look- 
ing for defects in other folks, and especially if one is looking 
for the defects for the purpose of censorious criticism rather 
than a desire for correction. 

I am not going to take much time discussing the question 
before the Senate at this moment. I understand that the com- 
mittee has agreed to accept the amendment which was pro- 
posed to strike out subsection 2. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that we have not 
yet had a vote on that proposition. - 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand that; but I merely wish to 
say that I sincerely trust that the Senate may agree to the 
amendment. The matter has been thoroughly discussed and 
the merits of the amendment completely outlined by other 
Senators who are better prepared to discuss the question than L 
Therefore I shall content myself with simply expressing my 
unqualified approval of the amendment and the hope that it 
may be agreed to by the Senate. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurRst] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I intend to take but just a 
minute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me one moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator for a few minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator let us have a vote on 
the pending amendment, and then go on with his speech? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only going to occupy a moment, and then 
the Senator can have a vote on the amendment. 

1 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has the 
oor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Surra] had yielded to me for just a moment I should not 
take up any tinie now; but I wish to say to the Senate that the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act wus an emergency measure, und that it 
was passed as an emergency measure, with no idea of its use 
other than in a great financial emergency. The rates of in- 
terest as provided for iu the Aldrich-Vreeland Act were so 
high that as soon as the emergency ceased the currency in cir- 
culation issued under it would return to the Treusury of the 
United States. Does any Senator believe that if there was a 
bank in dire distress, which needed assistance, that that bank 
would not take out currency under the Aldrich-Vreeland law 
and pay 6 per cent interest per annum—one-half per cent in- 
terest per momh— when perhaps in one month's time the bank 
would have ample opportunity to sell off its securities or collect 
from its notes due sufficient money to make its reserves per- 
fectly secure? It was never intended that any bank should use 
the Aldrich-Vreeland currency in the regular ordinary course 
of business, The rates were such that the general use of it, 
with the result of pyramiding of credits, could never be made 
profitable in this country. 

The Senator from Georgia has stated that he believed no 
banking institution could afford to pay 10 per cent per annum 
for the securing of emergency currency. 

Why, Mr. President, 12 per cent per annum would be only 
five-sixths of 1 per cent per month upon the a unt of currency 
issued. That is all the bunks would be required to pay for a 
month’s use of the money, and the interest would only be 13 
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per cent for 60 days; and in 60 days there is not a bank in the 
United States that could not obtain from the securities it has 
on hand and from the notes that it holds sufficient to make its 
reserves all that the law requires, 

There is no need of trying to dispute the truth of this state- 
ment. The Aldrich-Vree'and bill, together with the closing of 
the stock exchange, saved this country from a panic; and unless 
the stock exchunge had been closed in August, 1914, even the 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill, authorizing a billion dollars of circula- 
tion, could not have saved this country from a financial panic; 
but the stock exchange was closed, thus preventing American 
securities owned abroad from being dumped upon the American 
market in quantities sufficient to disrupt business, By that 
wise action the banks of the country were given ample time to 
secure for their own business and for the business generally of 
the country enough currency under the Aldrich-Vreeland law 
to tide over the erises affecting the business interests of the 
United States, 

Mr. President, if the rate of interest had been 6 per cent, as 
it was in the original Aldrich-Vreeland Act, the banks would 
have used the same amount of currency. I never have claimed 
that they would just as soon use it at 6 per cent as they would 
at 3 per cent, but the difference between 3 per cent and 6 per 
cent is only a quarter of 1 per cent for 30 days; and is there 
any Senator here who be'leves that a banking institution which 
was in trouble and wanted assistance and had the necessary 
assistance for the asking and had the power to use it would 
permit three-fourths of 1 per cent to stand in the way of securing 
such assistance? 

No, Mr. President; I want to say, as a banker, that rather 
than that the business of the bank should suffer, or rather than 
to see the bank go into liquidation, I would gladly pay 10 per 
cent for 60 days, and every stockholder of every bank in the 
United States would support the officers of any bank in such 
action. 

The Senator suggests that there was not a dollar of currency 
under the Aldrich-Vreeland bill in circulation when the rate 
of interest wus 6 per cent per annum for the first month. 
There was no necessity for its circulation, Why, Mr. President, 
there is not a dollar of emergency currency in circulation to- 
day, notwithstanding the rate of interest is but 3 per cent, but 
I assert that during the time when it was in circulation the 
amount used was nearly $400,000,000. That currency did not 
stay out long, and it should not stay out long. If the interest 
rate were so low thut it would pay the banks to use it, you 
would find in this country such a piling up or pyramiding of 
credits that when actual necessity arose and the time came 
when most of the banks of the country would need assistance, 
it would be impossible to accord it to them. Credits would 
have grown so enormously, and, to use a term that is ordinarily 
applied, been so pyramided that when the structure began to 
totter it would fall and would drag everything else after it. 

Mr. President, I voted for lowering the rate of interest at 
the time that action was taken because of the then unnatural 
condition of affairs. ‘The Senator from Georgia knew that the 
bankers of his State wanted assistance, but it was not the 
bankers so much as it was the cotton growers and the farmers 
of his State who were crying for help. The banks could not 
give it to them under the conditions that existed. Their reserves 
were below normal. 

Mr. STONE. That was under Republican rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was under Democratic rule, I will 
say to the Senator. It was in 1914. 

Mr. STONE. I doubt it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may doubt it, but that is the 
truth, just the same. I wanted to assist the cotton grower of 
the South, and so told the Senator; and I knew that the best 
way to de it was to lower the rates of interest, and under the 
conditions existing at that time the farmers would receive the 
benefit. 

So far as emergency currency is concerned, whenever a bank 
in this country is in trouble, I do not care whether the rate of 
interest is 3 per cent or 6 per cent or 10 per cent per annum, 
that bank is going to pay the required rate of interest and 
save its credit and save the institution itself. I do not believe 
that anybody will dispute that proposition. It is a sensible 
business proposition. ‘The bankers of this country are business 
men, and they would take advantage of the emergency cur- 
rency if it became necessary, no matter if the rate of interest 
was 10 per cent; but under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act it would 
not have reached 10 per cent until the fifth month; and I say 
now that if any bank in the United States—I care not where 
it is located—can not within three months build up its reserves 
that are required under the law and maintain them against 
ordinary demands from the sale or collection of notes that 


it holds or from the bonds that it carries or from other securi- 
ties it has in its vaults that bank is in no position to receive 
deposits from individuals. 

I never expect to see emergency currency, Mr. President, used 
in the United States longer than from 60 to 99 days, and I be- 
lieve the great bulk of it—in fact, I was going to say 99 per cent 
of it—will never be in circulation more than a month and a half. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will just have 
patience for one more winute. I will conclude. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to ask the Senator a question 
about what he is saying now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator wanted me to conclude 
my remarks, 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wanted to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, and that is whether the amendments to the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Act, about which he has spoken, were not made at the 
instance of the bankers of this country in order that this 
money might be more available for use by them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bankers of the country, of 
course, would rather get money at 3 per cent than 6 per cent, 
but that does not argue that the bankers would not have used 
emergency currency at that time if they had had to pay 6 per 
cent for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not an expert on the banking 
question, but I do remember a little history in reference to the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act. The morning that that bill was passed— 
and it was passed by the House in the morning and came to the 
Senate and was signed by the President all in one day—three 
very prominent bankers came into my office in the House and 
assured me that the passage of those amendments was abso- 
lutely necessary to save the financial situation; and a number 
of other bankers trom New York told me on that morning, in 
fact they insisted, that to save the situation it was absolutely 
necessary to amend the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, which, as it was 
then on the statute books, was not in a condition to serve their 
purposes at that time. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not care what the bankers 
told the Senator, I know that if the bankers tha: came to the 
Senator were in trouble and their banking institutions had to 
have money. they would have paid one-half of 1 per cent per 
month for the monéy in order to secure it. There is no ques- 
tion about it. and I believe the Senator knows that that is true, 
Of course, I am perfectly willing to admit that the bankers that 
came to the Senator would have preferred to pay 3 per cent per 
annum rather than 6 per cent, or they would have preferred to 
secure their money for one-quarter of 1 per cent per month 
rather than one-half of 1 per cent per month. That is all there 
is in the whole question. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to say to the Senator, if he will 
allow me, that I am not very familiar with this banking bill, as 
I did not serve on the committee. I was only connected with it 
that one day when they wanted immediate action by the House. 
My recollection, however, is that that was not the only amend- 
ment of that uct which they wanted to make it operative; that 
there were other amendments which they regarded as more vitai 
than that. I do not remember very much discussion of the 
interest rate, but there were other questions in the bill, about 
which my recollection is not sufficiently alive ut this time to 
call them to the Senator’s attention. But I do know that they 
had the matter up with the White House, with the President, 
and they had it up with me, and from New York and here they 
insisted that the immediate passage of that bill on that duy was 
necessary to save the financial situation and avert a panic. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? I should like to be able to explain the very position 

Th? PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad if the Senator will take the 
floor in his own time, because I told the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] that I would take only a few mo- 
ments; and then if the Senator from North Carolina desires the 
Senator from Colorado to go on, well and good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 
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Mr. SMOOT. But I want to say, in conclusion, that if the 
Vreelund-Aldrich bill had not been upon the statute books in its 
amended form or in its original form the Federal reserve act 
never would have assisted this country during the trying times 
of August and September, 1914. I say now that it was that act 
which carried this country through. It was $400,000,000 of the 
Vreeland-Aldrich currency that had lain in the vaults of the 
Treasury of the United States, unused for six years, that was 
then put into circulation. I want also to say that if that act 
had been in operation in its original form, with the notes bearing 
one-half of 1 per cent interest per month for the first month, it 
would have becn used in exactly the same way that it was when 
the notes bore 3 per cent per annum, or one-quarter of 1 per 
cent per month, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire unanimous consent of the Senate 
that we take a vote upon the pending amendment day after 
to-morrow at half past 6. [Laughter.] 

SEVERAL Senators. 1 object. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to reply for just a 
minute to the statement made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]. The facts are that if the Federal reserve act had not 
been in effect on the 4th day of August, 1914, there would have 
been no Vreeland-Aldrich Act. ‘That act expired by its own 
terms on the 30th of June, 1914; and without the passage of 
the Federal reserve act there would have been no temporary 
act in existence at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not true that there was not a single 
objection to the extension of that act? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, the very fact that yor people veted 
against the Federal reserve act was a vote not to extend that 
act, because the Federal reserve act extended the Aldrich- 
Vweland Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Aldrich-Vreeland Act had been extended 
before it was passed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to get through, and I just want 
to say this: The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNnperwoop] is 
correct when he says that it was not only at that time, August 
4, 1914, that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was objected to by the 
bankers. They would not take out any emergency currency 
because of the fact that this currency was limited by the terms 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act so that a bank that had been issued 
40 per cent of its capital stock and surplus could not get any 
money whatever. The result was that in the Federal reserve 
act we increased the right to issue to 125 per cent, and it was 
that which the bankers insisted they must have in order te take 
out any currency whatever. 

Why, Mr. President, if you will notice, the act was passed en 
the 4th day of August, 1914, and the first money issued by the 
Treasurer was on August 4, 1914. The bankers were in nego- 
tiation, and they would not take out a single dollar of it until 
that act was signed; and that gave vitality to the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] to 
strike out subsection 2, page 79. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, now that the motion to strike 
out subsection 2 has been agreed to, I ask that, on line 20. page 
79, the figure 3.“ in parentheses, be altered to“ 2.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that wil! 
be done. 2 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Colorado to the top of page 79, line 
1, “firearms.” Ought there not to be a similar amendment 
there? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Massachusetts is about to 
offer that. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, I did not know that. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts offers an amendment to the amendment, which the Secre- 
tary will state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 79, line 2, after the word “arms,” it 
is proposed to add “manufactured and used for military pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I was going te add another 
word there, “or for sporting purposes.“ 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that this amendment accomplishes the idea that he has in mind. 
It is expressed somewhat differently from the amendment 
which was offered to section 41, on the other page, but the effect 


of it is to limit the tax to rifles which are manufactured and 
used for military purposes. 
Mr. PENROSE. Yes; but that does not cover sporting pur- 


poses. 

Mr. THOMAS. They are excepted from the operation of the 
act by that language. 

Mr. WEEKS. There will be no tax on any kind of an arm 
that is not used for military purposes, if the amendment I have 
offered is agreed to. 

Bias 5 I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not under- 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator finds to-morrow that it does 
not express the idea that we all have in view, we can easily 
change the phraseology. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘There was so much confusion in the Chamber 
that I did not catch the purpose of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will not put the 
question until there is some order in the Chamber. [A pause.] 
The Senator from Massachusetts offers an amendment to the 
committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 79, line 2. after the word “arms,” 
it is proposed to insert “ manufactured and used for military 


urposes, 
7 5 THOMAS. That amendment is accepted by the com- 
mittee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. r 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 23, to insert: 

Src. 42. Every ration manufactur! or selling in the United 
States any of the articles mentioned in section 201 shall, on or before 
March 1 of each yecr, make a return under oath to the collector of 
interna: revenne of the district wherein the principal office or place of 
business in the United States is located, stating the amount of capital 
invested in such business and the amount of net profits from the sale 
and disposition of such articles during the preceding taxable year, the 
names and locations of the corporations, and the amounts, character, 
and values of the materials obtained from each such corporation for 
use In manufacturing the articies mentioned in paragraph (1) of this 
section. Where the corporation has separate capital invested in the 
manufacture of such articles its return shall be made on the same form 
as that used for income-tax returns, and its net profit for the year shall 
be the A aroy or the profits assessed and taxed by the income-tax authori- 
ties: Provided, That in case such corporation has undivided capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of the articles fied in section 201 and 
of other articles, the return herein provided for shall be in such form 
and shall set forth such particulars as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may re- 
quire. and the tax herein provided for shall be imposed only on the net 
profits resulting from the manufacture and sale of the articles specified 
in section 201, and the profits shall be determined from the books and 
accounts of suck corporation: Provided, however, t if the amount 
invested in the manuiac.ure of, and the net profits resulting from the 
sale or disposition of, th- articles so specified can not be determined, 
the amount Invested in the manufacture of these articles, and the net 
profit therefrom, shall be considered as in the same ratio to the total 
umount invested and the total net profits as the gross receipts from the 


sale and disposition of such articies bear to the total gross receipts 


from the sale and disposivon of all articles manufactured. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in lieu of the word “ twa,” on 
line 25, page 79, and the words “ hundred and one,” on line 1, 
page 80, I ask to have inserted the words “ forty-one.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment te the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out “two hundred 
and one,” on line 25, page 79, and line 1, page 80, and insert 
“ forty-one.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. The same correction shonld be made on lines 

18 and 25, page 80. : 
In line 18, on the same page, ft is proposed 
to strike out “two hundred and one” and insert “forty-one,” 
and on lines 24 and 25 it is proposed to strike out “ two hundred 
and one“ and insert“ forty-one.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Withont objection, those correc- 
tions will be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the clause beginning after 
the word “ year,” on tine 7, page 80, down to and including the 
word “section,” on line 11. was designed to cover the returns 
made necessary by the provisions of subsection 2. That sub- 
section having been stricken from the bill, I move that all be- 
tween the word “year,” on line 7, and the word “ section,” on 
line 11, inclusive, be strieken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page S0. line 7, after the word “year.” it 
is proposed to strike out the comma and all down to and includ- 
ing the word “ section,” in line 11, in the following words: 


The names and locations of the corporations, and the amounts, char- 
acter, and values of the materials obtained from each such corporation 


The amendment to the amend- 
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for use in manufacturing the articles mentioned in paragraph (1) of 
this section. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. At the end of section 42 the committee offers 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 81, after line 10, it is proposed to 
insert the following as a ceparate paragraph: ; 

A reasonabie allowance, according to the conditions peculiar to each 
concern, for amortization of the values of buildings and machinery, 


account being taken of the exceptional depreciation of special plants, 
shall be deducted from the amount of net profits as herein defined. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 10, to insert: 


Sec. 43. All such returns shall be transmitted forthwith by the col- 
lector to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who shall, as soon as 
practicable, assess the tax found due and notify the corporation making 
such return of the amount of tax for which such corporation is Hable, 
and such corporation shall pay the tax to the collector on or before 
30 days from the date of such notice. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 17, to insert: 


Src. 44. If the Secretary of the Treasury or the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue shall haye reason to be dissatisfied with the return 
as made, or if no return is made, the commissioner is authorized to 
make au investigation and to determine the amount Invested in such 
business and the amount of net profits, and may assess the proper tax 
accordingly. He shall notify the porperation making such return, and 
shall proceed to collect the tax in the same manner as provided in 
this title, unless the corporation so notified shall file a written 3 
for a hearing with the commissioner within 30 days after the date of 
such notice; and on such hearing the burden of establishing to the 
satisfaction of the commissioner that the amount invested and the 
amount of net profits as determined by the commissioner is incorrect 
shall devolve upon. such corporation, and the decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, if approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall be conclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 10, to insert: 

Src. 45. The tax wot be assessed on any corporation for the time 
being owning or carrying on the business, or any person acting as 
agent for that corporation in carrying on the business, or where a 
husiness has ceased on the corporation which owned or carried on the 
business or acted as agent in carrying on the business immediately 
before the time at which the business ceased. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 17, to insert: 

Sec. 46. For the ap tna of carrying out the provisions of this title 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is authorized, personally or by 
his agent, to examine the books, accounts, and records of any corpora- 
tion subject to this tax. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 21, to insert: 

Sec. 47. For the expense connected with the assessment and collection 
of the taxes aA ig by this act there is hereby appropriated $100,000, 
or so much thereof as may be required, out of any toner in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise approprlated. and the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation of such’ officers, 
clerks, messengers, Janitors, and other necessary employees in the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this act for duty in the District of 
Columbia, or In any collection district of the United States or any of 
the Territories thereof. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that there is no civil-service or merit system provision as to 
these new appointments. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado, having the bill in charge, how many additional em- 
ployees, in his opinion, will be required to carry out the provi- 
sions of this revenue bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. The revenue force at present is said to be 
probably sufficient for the purpose. It will require very few 
more, if any. 

Mr, PENROSE. It does not seem to me that $100,000 will 
come anywhere near defraying the expenses of the additional 
employees required, 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it will be more than ample for the 
purpose, Very few, if any, additional employees will be needed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope we will not have to note the presence, 
in some deficiency bill coming along, of a provision and appro- 
priation for a larger amount, I have here a clipping from the 
San Francisco Chronicle, in which they state that 100 addi- 


tional employees are now being arranged for in connection with. 


the wine tax in one revenue district in California. How accu- 
rate that may be I do not know, but it looks to me as if one 
of the features of this bill will be the usual lavish provision for 
additional places for “deserving Democrats” left unprotected 
by the merit system as the bill now stands. 

I will ask the Secretary to read this short clipping from the 
San Francisco Chronicle, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Before it is read I wish to state to the 
Senator that there has not been the slightest suggestion in the 
committee that any additional force would be necessary in con- 
nection with the wine schedule. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, if that is correct, it is Just as well 
to call the attention of the Senator to it and have him state the 
contrary to be the fact. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course the San Francisco Chronicle would 
be authority and know all about the purposes of the revenue 
department in Washington in regard to the wine schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


From the San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


To Cnnarn Mone POSITIONS FOR DESERVING DEMOCRATS—COLLECTOR or 
INTERNAL REVENUÐ J, J, SCOTT ANNOUNCES THB REORGANIZATION OF 
His Disrricr, Provipinc 100 New JOBS ron THE FAITHFUL. 


As a result of the strong pressure of business on the local internal- 
revenue office, caused by the income, war, and wine tax measures, Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue J. J. Scott yesterday announced that an 
entire reorganization of his district .will take place. 

The plans for the reorganization. were placed before Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo on Scott's recent visit to Washington and were ap- 
proved by the Cabinet officer, 


TO CREATE NEW POSITIONS, 


In San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, and Fresno the office forces 
and stafs will be reorganized. Heads will be appointed for the various 
ae of the local office and a new position of chief clerk is to be 
treated, 

Preparations will be made in the reorganization for the handling of 
the increased business caused by the passage of the new revenue Bin 
More than 100 men will have to be appointed on the passage of the 
bill, to check up the wine manufacturers, said Scott. 

Collector Scott also said that the revenue on wine in San Francisco 
alone would be increased more than $400,000 a year by the bill. 

“There is no political 6 in the reorganization,” sald Scott. 
“It is purely to put the district on a more efficient basis and prepare 
for the rush of business which the new revenue bill will cause.” 

By the new arrangement, which will be corporea by September 1, 
the State of Nevada will be given liberal political Bg ratyi by the 
creating of five internal-revenue offices and a number of good malaviod 

ositions. For the first time the banks of Nevada will be made the 
epositories for internal-revenue collections under the new plan. 


FIVE OFFICES IN NEVADA, 

The new plan, as outlined by Collector Scott, is to establish a branch 
office and four field offices in Nevada. The branch office will be at 
Reno and the field offices at Tonopah, Carson, Winnemucca, and Ely. 
William A. Kelley, who is at present field officer in Nevada, will be 
Placed in charge of the Reno office and will direct internal-revenue 
matters for the entire State. The appointments for the new positions 
will be made by Scott. 

_At present the ney received for internal-revenue collections in 
Nevada is deposited either in San Francisco or Sacramento. Under 
the new arrangements all collections made in Nevada and in California 
east of the Sierra will be banked at Reno. 1 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘This seems to be an official interview from 
Scott, and if it is incorrect I think his superior officers in 
Washington should call him to account. 

Mr. THOMAS. The wine schedule as amended by the Senate 
differs not very materially from the present bill. There is a 
radical difference between it and the bill which passed the 
House and which was sent here. I am unable to state what 
change or addition would be required by the bill as passed by 
the House, but I am satisfied that if the bill as it is now before 
the Senate becomes the law the article which has just been read 
constitutes largely, if not entirely, a fairy tale. If, however, 
additional help is required for the administration of the revenue 
and the collection of that revenue, I am sure that appointments 
will be made for the purpose, and I hope that every one of them 
will be that of a deserving Democrat. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado what he thinks would be the necessity of five additional 
collectors of internal revenue in Nevada under this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think there is any basis for it what- 
ever, except it be that the interview was had upon the assump- 
tion that the bill as it passed the House would be the law, and 
even then I am not prepared to say that there was any basis for 
it. But so far as the additional appointments in the State of 
Nevada are concerned, it seems to me it bears its own refutation 
upon its face. The thing is preposterous. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will allow me, it is not an inter- 
view. It does not purport to be an interview, although it is so 
characterized by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. - It says it quotes Scott's language. 

Mr. STONE. It says that Scott’s attitude is so-and-so. 

Mr. OLIVER. It says this is Mr. Scott’s language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say just this word: I wonder where 
the Senator from Pennsylvania got that. Somebody sent it to 
him. He is not a subseriber to the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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Mr. PENROSE. It was sent to me by a highly reputable and es necessary employees in the enforcement of the provisions of 


citizen who is outraged by the way the present administration 
is undermining the merit system. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was probably sent by the Republican nom- 
inee for the Presidency. 

Mr. STONE. I presume it came from sueh a source. 
Mr. President, it says, as I recall it, that 100 additional men 
will be appointed in California. There is an appropriation of 
only $100,000 provided for. r 

Mr. PENROSE. You will come along in another bill. This 
is just a feeler. 3 


Mr. STONE, ‘There is not enough appropriated here to pay 
for 100 men in California. The thing is positively absurd, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania knows it is absurd on its face. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know. The appropriation of $100,- 
000 will carry them along very well until next December when 
in some guise or other there will be a couple of million dollars 
to provide for payments for these additional men. . 

Mr. STONE. But the Senator can not point out any addi- 
tional expense that will be entailed. He can not point it out 
and he knows it. He just gets up here in that way he has 
adopted and makes assertions. The Senator from Colorado has 
well said that the official information is that it will require 
practically no additional force. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
Scott is not an official. He comes to Washington and has an 
interview with the Secretary of the Treasury, goes home and 
he says it will require 100 additional clerks. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from: Missouri to the fact that in the de- 
ficiency bill, which will soon be before this body, there is an 
item of $340,000 for just such deficiencies as will arise under 
this bill. One hundred thousand dollars will carry these de- 
serving Democrats along very nicely for a couple of months aud 
another deficiency bill will come in with an item of a million dol- 
lars to carry them on for another three or four months. 

Mr. THOMAS, I think this is a sort of political play which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has been carrying on ever since 
he has returned to the fold. The Senator was away almost 
entirely during the session until the last few days. I intimated 
some days ago what I thought to be the cause of this remark- 
able transformation. We all remember that the Senator had 
been away so long that when he first returned it became neces- 
sary for him to ask the Secretary to read the roll call in order 
that he might refamiliarize himself with the names of his 
associates, and he actually thought some outsider had com- 
mitted an infraction of the rules on some occasion and had 
come in on the floor in response to the name of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Curserson.] ` I think the Senator in offering 
this newspaper clipping is simply consistent. It is a part of 
what has been going on here every day ever since his return. 
The Senator is persona non grata with the national committee 
of the Republican Party, during the campaign at least. but he 
an be of some service by coming down to Washington and 
resuming his seat and nosing around in the garbage barrets of 
the Capitol for political nourishment. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to the excerpt from the San Francisco Chronicle, which was 
read from the Secretary's desk at the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I desire to say that I am in a position to 
be informed, and that there is no truth in the article. Mr. J. J. 
Scott. internal-reyenue collector in the San Francisco and Ne- 
vada district, was in Washington a few weeks ago; and cer- 
tainly I would have been informed if there was any such in- 
crease of places. 


I had a letter from San Francisco stating that there was 
such a publication, but I had not read it until now; that my 
office was besieged by applicants for places which had no ex- 
istence in fact; and that the San Francisco Chronicle, the 
organ of the Republican Party in California, was having some 
merriment ut our expense; and hence, to introduce it in the 
Senate as evidence of the fact that there is to be a large in- 
crease or any increase in places, certainly reflects upon the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania who introduced it without verifying it. 
There has been much said in the last few days about imposing 
upon the Senate, and I sympathize with that sentiment. I de 
sire to say that this simply refers to a reorganization and a 
readjustment by which the collection district of California will 
lose some men in favor of the .evada district where the busi- 
ness is largely increased. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in this section I find the 
following language: 


And the Commisriener of Internal Revenue is authorized 83 
and fix the compensation of such officers, clerks, messengers, tors, 


Mr. President, that is a pretty wide discretion given to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. He can appoint as many 
employees as he pleases and he can pay such salaries as he 
pleases, In the shipping bill and in the workmen's compensa- 
tion bill there was no provision that appointments should be 
made under the Civil Service Commission. I offered amend- 
ments to those two bills—I confess I do not know what became 
of them in conference—providing that appointments mide nec- 
essary by the enactment of those measures should be made 
through the Civil Service Commission, and there was no opposi- 
tion on either side of the Chamber to those amendments. I now 
propose, Mr. President, to offer an amendment after the word 
“thereof,” in line 7, on page 83, to add these words: 

All appointments of offi cler! 

employees shall be made ‘fom EE e 87 85 Cii 


2 
Service Commission and in accordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service law. 


That is substantially the same language that was placed in 
the two bills to which I have called attention, and I hope there 
will be no objection to the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire 
5 pe amendment of the committee, which the Secretary will 
state. 

The SECRETARY. On vage 83, line T, after the word “ thereof,” 
1 is proposed to amend the amendment of the committee by 
nserting : : 


All appointments of officers, clerks, messengers, janitors, and other 
hecessary employees shall be made from the eligible lists of the Civil 
Service Commission and in accordance with the provisions of the civil- 


ee law. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the amendment be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretury again read the amendment to the amendment. 
: Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to the fact that. the eollectors of 
internal revenue are not now under the civil service, and I sug- 
gest to the Senator that he except collectors of internal revenue. 
3 GALLINGER. The amendment will not affect the col- 

ors. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What provision is there in the amendment 
that would relieve them from its application? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The amendment provides that only the 
subordinate officers named shall be appointed under civil-serviee 
regulations. It certainly does not reach the collectors. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Are the subordinate officers referred 
to those employed in the States under the collectors? 

Mr. GALLINGER. They ure the subordinate officers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or are they the clerks employed 
here in Washington for mat service? ` 

Mr. OVERMAN. The amendment applies to all these employ- 
ees everywhere. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The provision now in the bill reads: 

And the Commissioner of In 
and fix the compensation St F 
and other necessary employees in the enforcement of t 
ef this act for duty in the District of Columbia, or in 
district of the United States, or any of the Territories 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to the amendment reported by the committee. 

en GALLINGER. LI ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretury will call the roll. 

The Secretury called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


int 
tors, 
e provisions 
any collection 
thereof. 


s Hughes Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead James vorman Smoot 
Beckham Kenyon ge Sterling - 
Chamberlain Kern Penrose Stone 
Chilton Lane Phelan Swansor 
Curtis Lee, M Pittman Thomas 
Dillingham Martin, Va Shafroth 
Fletcher elson Sheppard 
Gallinger O'Gorman Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 10 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agrecd to; and (at 6 o’elnek and 20 minntes 
p. m., Thursday, August 31, 1916) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, September 1, 1916, at 10 o'clock n. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuunspay, August 31, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, our hearts turn to Thee in this hour 
of strife and contention which threatens our people with a 
graye calamity and pray most fervently that Thy spirit may 
come with nll power upon those who shall be called upon to 
meet the situation ; that they may be guided by wisdom, justice, 
and unselfish devotion in solving the problems; that a great 
calamity may be averted and harmony restored ; that the Nation 
may be more firmly knitted together in the bonds of brotherhood. 
Hear us in the name of the world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 17645, the general deficiency bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, pending that I hope the gen- 
tleman will withhold it a minute. I want to get some unani- 
mous-consent requests in. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Go ahead and make your requests. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
upon the completion of the deficiency bill the bill H. R. 17850 
be in order. 

The SPEAKER. What is it about? 

Mr. KITCHIN. To promote export trade and other purposes, 
and known as the Wehb bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the general deficiency bill is dis- 
posed of the bill H. R. 17350 be in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow, and if the deficiency bill is completed, 
or upon the completion of that bill to-morrow, we take up the 
business on the Private Calendar where we left off. 

Mr. MANN. Unobjected bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. When any privileged bill is out of the way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, of course. This is not to interfere with 
conference reports or privileged bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrentx] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow, and that 
when the deficiency bill is finished the Private Calendar should 
be taken up for bills that are not objected to. 

Mr. MANN. Beginning where we left off. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Beginning where we left off. And this ar- 
rangement not to interfere with conference reports and privi- 
leged bills, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to inquire what it means by saying “ where we left off"? 

The SPEAKER. The calendar shows where we left off. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It so happens that I am not familiar enough 
with that. I thought we ran through the entire Private Calen- 
dar the other day for the unobjected bills. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A great many bills have been put on since. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This means, if I understand it, new bills 
put on since. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I am a new Member of 
the House and am not going to object at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand. The Clerk 
understands the same thing that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
does, that we went through with this business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would that interfere with the consideration of 
the Webb bill, then? 4 

Mr. MANN. Not if it is made privileged. 

Mr. ALLEN. If it is made a special order. 

The SPEAKER. It has not been made privileged. 
request we begin at No. 411. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, would that preclude my 
asking unanimous consent to take up a bill of urgent impor- 
ta 


Under this 


nee? 
The SPEAKER. It has nothing in the world to do with that. 


Mr. HASTINGS. I wish to say, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, being a new Member here, that I am not 
in sympathy with this method of legislation. I believe all these 
bills on the Private Calendar ought to be considered, and there 
ought to be some rule for consideration of them and some time 
aa to them, but I will discuss that a little later on in the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcutn] if he ought not also to exclude legislation that may be 
presented regarding the strike situation? E Sn 

Mr. KITCHIN. To-morrow? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not contemplate any strike legislation 
to-morrow. I would not mix that up with it, and I will say to 
the gentleman I have not the faintest idea that any strike leg- 
islation will be in to-morrow. 

Mr. TOWNER. Upon the assurance of the gentleman that 
that is true, it is not necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman want to add anything 
else to his request? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe I have put it all now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, it seems at this time we are facing a crisis. 
The great transportation facilities of this country are about to 
be tied up, due to the fact that the big business crooks of the 
country who control the railways are striving to bring about 
legislation that will give them the opportunity to further in- 
crease their freight rates to an abnormal price before they 
accede to the very moderate and reasonable requests or de- 
mands of the employees who are operating the railroads of the 
country, and it seems to me that instead of asking unanimous 
consent to consider bills that these criminal corporations are seek- 
ing in the way of revising the trust laws and the Clayton Act, 
if the Congressmen, the Members of both branches, were doing 
their full duty to the citizens of the country they would muster 
up courage enough and take hold of this matter and pass legis- 
lation now that would provide for the President to take con- 
trol of these*railroads and operate them and guarantee to the 
people of this country that the transportation facilities will not 
be tied up. 

It is not my purpose, however, to object to this request at 
this time, but it does seem to me that that is the question which 
the great statesmen, and those who sincerely desire to serve 
the interests of the country, should be giving their whole atten- 
tion to. 1 shall not object to the gentleman’s request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware rose, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Delaware rise? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Very well. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I-am the only member of the 
Committee on Claims who happens to be on the floor now, and 
I want to know if the gentleman’s motion would prevent any- 
body having a claim bill on the calendar from coming in here 
to-morrow and securing consideration of it, in view of the fact 
that some of the Members may not have been here on the last 
time the bills were considered, and in view of the fact that it 
is proposed to start in on the Private Calendar where we 
ended last time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will put it over until to-morrow. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I ask that question because there 
are a great many bills pending that the Committee on Claims 
and some Members would like to have considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance 
by the United States Government of portraits of Hon. James 
Latimer and Hon. Dr. Henry Latimer. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider the 
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general deficiency bill (H. R. 17645). The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] will please take the chair. 

- Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 17645, the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. Wess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the general deficiency bill. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word, 

. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to make an inquiry of the gentle- 
man from New York. That appropriation in relation to the col- 
lection of the income tax, and so forth, the tax on legacies, 
munitions, and so forth, provides that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is authorized to appoint and pay from this appropria- 
tion all necessary officers, experts, agents, inspectors, deputy 
collectors, clerks, messengers, and janitors. Will these appoint- 
ments under the provisions of the bill be made through the Civil 
Service Commission, or will they be made at the will merely of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My understanding is that all the em- 
ployees are in the classified service. The general statute pro- 
vides that all employees shall be, and unless there is some pro- 
vision which takes them out of that category they are in the 
classified service. 

When the tariff act was passed there was a provision that the 
employees authorized to be appointed without regard to civil- 
service law should, after a certain period, be covered into the 
classified service. That period has expired, and the understand- 
ing of the committee is that those employees are all in the 
classified service and will be appointed from the civil-service 
lists. 


Mr. MANN. Why is it necessary to carry this authorization? 
When we make an appropriation of a lump sum would they not 
have authority to appoint these employees without any specific 
authorization? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is some doubt as to whether they 
have the authority to appoint various employees of a designated 
character unless the authority is given. 

Mr. MANN. We constantly make lump-sum appropriations 
which are used in paying employees, especially in the Agricul- 
tural Department, as the gentleman well knows. Where we 
make a lump-sum appropriation for a specific purpose it cer- 
tainly carries the authority to employ persons to do the work. 
However, with the gentleman’s statement, while I had some 
doubt abont the effect of it, I am not going to contest it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The provision in the legislative bill is 
“for salaries and expenses of collectors of internal revenue, 
deputy collectors, surveyors, clerks, messengers, and janitors.” 
This provides for experts and certain officers in addition. My 
recollection is that the Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue was asked what the view of the department was as to the 
effect of this provision. I read from the hearings: 

Mr. Cannon In the expenditure of this lump sum, what are you 

ing to do? Are you going to take the bad tA from your present 

orce and promote? Then von would be at liberty to use this in sup- 
plying employees wherever it is necessary? 

Mr. GATES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon, Do you call on the Civil Service Commission for these 
employees? 

r. GATES. Yes; these are all civil-service employees. 

That is Mr. Gates, the deputy commissioner. 

So that there may be no misunderstanding as far as the 
House is concerned, I will say that under the law, unless there 
is some provision which permits the appointment of employees 
without regard to the civil-service act, it has always been held 
that they must be appointed in conformity with that act. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. MANN. The civil-service act does not provide that any- 
body shall be appointed in accordance with the provisions of 
that act. It authorizes the President to cover employees into 
the classified service. The civil-service law only provides a 
method which the President can call into use. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am informed that under the law the 
President makes regulations fixing the status, and that regu- 
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lations have long since been adopted fixing the status of em- 
ployees in the Internal-Revenue Bureau as of the classified 


Mr. MANN. That may be. I do not remember the exact 
language of the order covering the various employees in the 
Internal-Revenue Office into the classified service. It has to 
be an order of the President. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, OAN- 
Non] then asked, in the hearing 


But you are not going to fill all of the places through the civil service, 


are you 
Mr. Myers, Yes; all our em ees in the department in Wash 


1 
must be appointed by first getting rmission of the Civil . 
mission. The places we ask for here will be filled by certification, 
transfer, and promotion, but all under civil-service rules. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not remove all doubt by simply stat- 
ing that these employees shall be within the civil service? 

Mr. MANN. While we may have the power to do that, yet 
personally—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think we have no right to do it, 

Mr. STAFFORD. We do it frequently. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We do not do it frequently. 

Mr. MANN. We do it occasionally, but the President, under 
the Constitution, is the appointing power. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. After the matter has been discussed 
and there has been a distinct understanding as to the effect of 
the law, and that it is the intent of Congress that these em- 
ployees shall be appointed in accordance with the civil-service 
law, I do not believe any department would have the temerity 
to appoint these employees in any other way. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] may proceed for 10 
minutes. S 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Tere was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the largest item in this defi- 
clency bill is an appropriation of $3,000,000 “for the benefit of 
the Republic of Nicaragua.” I think we must all regret that 
so important a matter, both from a monetary and from an inter- 
national point of view, should come up at this time, near the 
close of the session and under circumstances which make full 
consideration and debate impossible. I shall ask the indulgence 
of the committee for a brief time that I may suggest some rea- 
sons why, as it seems to me, the passage of this appropriation 
is inexpedient and unwise. 

August 8, 1914, the President transmitted to the Senate for 
ratification a treaty between the United States and Nicaragua, 
which had been negotiated by Mr. Bryan, then Secretary of 
State, according to the terms of which the United States was to 
pay “for the benefit of the Republic of Nicaragua” the sum of 
$3,000,000 United States gold coin. . 

For this payment the United States was to receive the right 
to construct and operate “an interoceanic canal by a Nicaraguan 
route, the lease for 99 years of the Great and Little Corn Islands, 
in the Caribbean Sea, and the right to establish a naval base on 
the Gulf of Fonseca.” 

There was much opposition in the Senate to the treaty, and it 
was under consideration by that body from August 8, 1914, 
to February 18, 1916. It was ratified, however, at the latter 
date. The final confirmation of the treaty is dependent in this 
case upon the action of the House. If we appropriate the 
$3,000,000 named as the consideration for the concessions, tho 
treaty becomes effective. If we do not appropriate the money, 
it fails. As the chairman of the committee [Mr. FTTZGERALD] 
has well said, we have the absolute right to grant or withhold 
as we see fit. We are under no compulsion. If we do not deem 
it our duty to accept, we have the right to reject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Wili the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not this the only opportu- 
nity the House has to question the appropriation of this money? 

Mr. TOWNER. It is; and if we pass the appropriation, we 
have in effect given the treaty our approval. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In other words, at this point 
only we have to determine whether or not we must swallow 
what has been done by another body or by agents of the Gov- 
ernmenc in our name. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that that is true. 
But we ure not in any manner bound by the action either of 
Mr. Bryan in negotiating the treaty or by the Senate in rutify- 
ing it. If we decm the action unwise or if we are averse to 
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paying the money, we are under no obligation to give it our’ 
appreval and vote the appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, the controversy between the Nicaraguan and 
Panama Canal routes, as gentlemen well know, waged for 
years. The United States. decided to build a canal on the 
Panama route. The canal was built. It is now proposed to 
buy a right on the discarded Nicaraguan route. 

The Nicaraguan route, by way of the great Lake of Nicaragna 
and the San Juan River, has been for many years earnestly 
protested by other Central American powers. These protests 
have been urged as against the present treaty. In the resolu- 
tion of ratification passed by the Senate the protests of Costa 
Rica, Salvador, and Honduras are referred to, and a declaration 
is made that nothing in the treaty “is intended to affect any 
existing right of any of the said named States.” This is far 
from satisfactory to these countries, for it is well understood 
by them that if the United States acquires rights by the treaty 
it will, if to its interest, insist on them notwithstanding the 
adverse claims and protests of these countries. 

It may be of interest and advantage to refer to the claim of 
Costa Rica that the ratification of this treaty is an invasion of 
her rights. The boundary line between Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua has been in controversy for almost a century. A large 
part of this boundary line as at present established is the great 
Lake Nicaragua and the San Juan River. This is also the route 
granted by Nicaragua in the treaty for the construction and 
operation of a new intero-eanic canal. To acquire a right from 
Nicaragua in a territory claimed by Costa Rica is to determine 
in advance the merits of the Costa Rican claim. Besides, it is 
Costa Rica’s claim that if the proposed canal is to follow an ad- 
mitted or established boundary she is as much entitled to have 
her rights considered as is the country on the other side of the 
line, 8 

From the very first Costa Rien has protested against the right 
of the United States to enter Into such a treaty with Nicaragua 
without at least a final determination of the matters growing out 
of the boundary controversy. During the consideration of this 
treaty Costa Rica has specifically protested that the treaty grant 
for canal purposes lies exterior to the territorial lines of Nic- 
aragua, and that for the United States to acquire by treaty from 
Nicaragua such a grant upon which to base a claim would be an 
invasion of her rights. 

As long ago as 1851, when Daniel Webster was Secretary of 
State, the same proposition was under consideration, and in a 
letter of instruction to the American chargé d'affaires, written 
by Mr. Webster iu thut year, he said: 

It is well known that for some time past there has been a dispute be- 
tween the States of Nicaragua and Costa Rica respecting the boundary, 
and it is certain that until this shall be adjusted the United States can 
not undertake to rantee to Ni a dominion over the line of the 
canal to it, gone Cpe least, by deciding that dispute in her favor and 
engaging to main that decision by force sho that become neces- 
sary. 

It would appear that the statesman’s view of the controversy 
is that until all questions affecting the boundary controversy 
have been finally settled the United States should not acquire 
rights from one party to the controversy to enforce which it 
must antagonize the other. Daniel Webster thought it both 
unjust and unwise to do so. It would at least appear that such 
facts constitute a grave and fundamental objection to our ap- 
proval of this proposition at this time. - 

Certain phases of the boundary controversy were submitted by 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica for arbitration to President Cleveland 
in 1888. In the award it was determined that Costa Rica had 
certain navigable rights in the San Juan River. It was decided 
that Nicaragua had the right to make certain improvements pro- 
viding these improvements did not damage Costa Rican terri- 
tory or impair her rights to the navigution of the San Juan 
River. It was also decided that— 

Costa Rica can deny to the Republic of Nicaragua the right of de- 
viating the waters of the San Juan in case such deviation will result 
in the destruction or serious impairment of the na tion of said river 
or any of its branches at any point where Costa is entitled to 
navigate the same. a 

It was especially provided in the award: 

The Republic of Nicara: remains bound not to make any grants 
for canal purposes across her territory without first asking the opinion 
of the Repubiic of Costa Rica, as provided in article 8 of the treaty 
of limits, April 15, 1858. 

From this it would appear that by the arbitral award of our 
own President Nicaragua has no right to grant concessions to us 
across her territory for canal purposes without the consent of 
Costa Rica. Yet not only has such consent not been obtained, 
but Costa Riea is bitterly and strenuously protesting against 
such violation of her rights. It certainly can not be the purpose 
of Congress to violate both our own arbitral award and what it 
has determined are valid treaty rights in the acquirement of a 


questionable benefit in our own interest. Because Costa Rica 
is a small nation and unable to resist by force of arms the im- 
positions of the United States should make us more reluctant 
to assert them than anxious to enforce them. 

Mr. Chairman, we are asked to consider and determine in a 
few minutes what the Senate held under consideration for a year 
and a half. It is unfair to the House and an injustice to the 
country thus to legislate upon such an important matter. 

This treaty was negotiated by Mr. Bryan and presented for 
ratification together with another with the Republie of Colom- 
bia. According to the Colombian treaty we were to pay to that 
Republic $25,000,000 for her rights in the Panama Territory, of 
which it was claimed we had unjustly deprived her. Besides this 
we were required to apologize for a wrongful act. That treaty 
has never been approved, and it is to be hoped that it never will 
be; but Mr. Bryan would certainly have strengthened his demand 
for reparation to Colombia if he had not coupled with it an im- 
position on Costa Rica. 

It is a legitimate subject of inquiry why the payment of 
$3,000,000 is not to be made direct to the Republic of Nicaragua, 
and why the disbursement of the fund is to be made “ in a man- 
ner to be determined by the two high contracting parties.” It 
is true that such disbursement Is to be made “ for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of Nicaragua,” but how, in what manner, or 
to whom these payments are to be made is not «disclosed. Why 
the United States, having paid the money for the concession, is 
also allowed to determine how the money shall be used is a 
further pertinent inquiry. 

Some light is thrown on the matter by a statement made in 
the International Whitaker Handbook for 1914, an -English 
authority of knowledged high standing. Referring to the finan- 
cial standing of Nicaragua at that time it states: 

“In May, 1909, the Nicaraguan Government obtained a foreign joan 
of £1,250.000, issuing gold bonds with interest at G per cent. The 

roluct of the sale of these bonds was to pay off the British loan of 
886 (£245,000) and the United States loan of 1904 (£200,000), while 
£435,000 was set-aside for the construction of a new railroad from. Lake 
Nicaragua to Monkey Point. on the Atlantic seaboard. ‘The 1912 gov- 
ernment entered into negotiations for a $20,000,000 gold loan in the 
United States of America. In June, 1912, the government defaulted in 
the payment of interest on the 6 per cent bonds and entered into an 
agreement with the bendholders for the substitution of other securities 
with a scheme of payments. oop to September, 1913, the American 
bankers had advanced only $1, „000. while they beld as security all 
the revenues (including customs and railways) and practically control 
the Banco Nacional.” 

[During the reading of the above statement. the time of Mr. 
Towner expired and, by unanimous consent, his time was ex- 
tended. ] 

So it appears that certain American bankers are interested 
in the financial condition of Nicaragua. It is, of course, apparent 
that they are in large part the beneficiaries of this fund, and that 
to secure to them payment the Government of the United States 
undertakes not only to pay the money, but to see that they get it. 
Tt is an ungracious but certainly a relevant suggestion that the 
assiduity and insistence with which this questionable treaty has 
been pressed may have had its inspiration with certain “Ameri- 
can bankers.” 

It is a curious commentary on affairs of state, and especially 
on political questions as allied to them. that this self-evident 
child of “dollar diplomacy” should have been fathered by Mr. 
Bryan, whose denunciations of that unholy policy are yet ring- 
ing in our ears. 

It is to be remembered that Mr. Bryan proposed, solicited, 
and pressed for ratification with all the influence he š 
this treaty, which unquestionably is in its. most essential ele- 
ments an example of “dollar diplomacy.” If this treaty is ap- 
proved and it is made, those who would be principally benefited 
would not be the people of Nicaragua, but the American bond- 
holders and American bankers. Indeed, it is quite likely, as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] says, that “ Nicaragua 
will not see any of the money.” I can not think it would appeal 
to the Members of either side of this Chamber that the great 
powers of the United States in its international relations should 
be exercised to secure an object pressed by American bankers, 
who, having taken chances on questionable investments upon 
which payment has defaulted, now desire the United States to 
reimburse their losses. Neither can I believe Members on either 
side can determine it wise to involve the United States in an 
international controversy in order to see that certain “Ameri- 
can bankers ” should he paid. 4 

Mr. SLATDEN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
acquirement of this possible transisthmian canal route is not 
a part of a so-called diplomacy scheme, as a part of the pre- 
paredness for which the gentleman has been such an earnest 
advocate, and in order to preyent some other Government from 
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acquiring the right which might involve this country in serious 
international complications? : 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the-gentleman that I have cer- 
tainly not advocated any such scheme of preparedness as he 
suggests, and I have tried to show that the probable inspiration 
of the treaty had its source, not in patriotic motives, but in the 
interest of the persons who invested their money in Nicaragua 
and wanted the United States to assist them in getting it paid. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, That may, be true; but if the Government of 
Nicaragua owes the money it ought to pay it, and if they owe 
it to American bankers I am a little more interested in having 
it paid than I should be to the bankers of some other country. 
` They got the money just the same, and we acquire the right 
which might possibly prevent some hostile country from acquir- 
ing the canal. 

Mr. TOWNER. I have no doubt that that is the view the 
gentleman takes, and that is the view apparently of his party. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the only iniquitous scheme that 
has been covered by the cloak of preparedness and passed in 
such disguise. Objections to questionable proposals are silenced 
by the assertion that they are necessary for national defense. 
With an empty Treasury, with appropriations piling up to 
heights never reached before, with stamp taxes and war taxes 
and taxes of every description on everything in sight, with 
bond issues inevitable—still we are asked to spend more. If 
objection is made, if we protest that bankruptcy impends if 
such reckless extravagance is not stopped, we are told that we 
must make these appropriations, no matter what the expense, 
in order to “prepare.” We are asked to pay $3,000,000 to 
Nicaragua to acquire an additional canal right to prevent a 
European power from buying it. If we did not buy it and a 
European power should propose to do so and we deemed such 
acquisition of territorial rights inimical, we would protest, as 
we would have a right to do under the principle of the Monroe 
doctrine. We are asked to build another canal to protect the 
Panama Canal. One wonders at the logical process that would 
justify the acquisition of another canal to lessen the difficulty 
of protecting the one we now have. That argument means, that 
whereas it is difficult to protect one canal, therefore it is easy 
to protect two. In view of the selfish ulterior interests that 
would appear to be the principal beneficiaries of the proposed 
legislation, there is justification for doubt as to the good faith 
of the preparedness argument. 

It would seem a questionable policy, to say the least, to take 
action in this matter, which necessarily constitutes a direct in- 
fringement upon the asserted rights of another nation if we 
really desire to strengthen our standing among the nations 
of the world. It can not be taken as an earnest of good faith 
in our proclaimed endeavor to court the favor and good will of 
all the brotherhood of American nations to persist in taking 
action against one of them, involving rights which we have in 
the most solemn manner admitted and confirmed. The House 
should not irrevocably commit the country to action in this very 
important matter without at least abundant opportunity to con- 
sider and determine its merits. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To reimburse the fund “ General account advances,” Navy Department, 
the balance due on account of repairs made to the former revenue cutter 
Onondaga, at the Norfolk Navy 2 under authority of department 
005 dated May 22, 1912, being for the service of the fiscal year 1912, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to get some information with respect to this item 
of $700 to reimburse the fund in the Navy Department for the 
repair of the Onondaga. When were these repairs made, and 
how much was the total bill? I notice in a note in the estimates 
that the cost of repairing the Onondaga greatly exceeded the 
estimate given by the navy yard. The total of the estimate is 
not stated. I ask to learn whether we can find out how near 
the navy yard can make an estimate which is correct. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this is what happened: 

Capt. BERTHOLF. The Onondaga was repaired at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard in 1912. Of course we had an estimete from the navy yard and 
we encumbered our appropriation 25 per cent or 30 per cent more than 
the amount . ben the bilis came in, it was more than we 
had estimated. We paid all we could out of the balance left.in the 
yoy tg but there is $700 still due the Navy Department, and 

ey say they must have it. 

Mr. MANN. The navy yard made a mistake in their estimate 
pf 25 or 30 per cent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not sure whether they did that. 

Mr. MANN. Iso understood the gentleman to say. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not certain what happened there. 
In many of these repair cases surveys are made and an estimate 
is made of certain work to be done. After the work ‘s started 
and the boat is ripped open it is often found that very consider- 
able additional work must be done because of conditions that 
exist which could not be disclosed before the work was started. 


Mr. MANN. I was trying to find out whether that was the 
situation. Apparently it was not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. I did not happen to be 
present when this testimony was taken. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the navy yard is as apt to make a mis- 
take as other people, and everyone knows that mistakes are 
frequently made and that estimates are not high enough. Still, 
I have heard so often upon the floor here of how the navy yards 
could tell exactly what a boat is going to cost to build, a great 
ship, that I wondered how near they could come to telling what 
it would cost to make repairs to the extent of two or three 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course the gentleman will understand 
that I can not vouch for this as it was in thé Norfolk Navy 
Yard. If it had been in the New York Navy Yard, I would have 
known exactly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hospital for the Insane: For support of ees insane of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia In the Government Hospital for the Insane, as pro- 
vided by law, $7,080.64. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking my colleague a question. Is 
any part of this appropriation—and I am asking entirely for 
information—required because of an unusually large number of 
soldiers being sent to this hospital for the insane from the 
Isthmus of Panama? I haxe heard reports that soldiers are 
being sent from the Isthmus of Panama in unusual numbers 
just at the present time, owing to the conditions on the Isthmus. 
If it is so, we ought to know about it. I do not know whether 
it is true, and possibly my colleague can tell me whether this 
appropriation has any relation to it. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this item has nothing to 
do with the soldiers. This is for the insane of the District of 
Columbia. The insane from the Army are sent to this hospital, 
but this deficiency has to do with the insane of the District. 

Mr, BENNET. I notice that the language is: 


For support of indigent insane of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. That is not construed in any way to cover 
the soldiers? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they are sent differently, This 
fund would not be available for men from the Regular Army. 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman happen to know whether 
there is any accuracy in the report that I have mentioned? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not heard anything with respect 
to that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

vi er Of eE tet TORE fae Hanse henep Ver 22 7b 284 atthe 
of this session, except the 3 With interest and costs in favor 
of Samuel T. Kalbfus and ward S. Wood, $50,559.57, together with 
a further sum to pay the interest at not exceeding 4 per cent on said 
judgmen as provided by law, from the date the same became duc 
until the date of payment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On „page 19, line 15, before the word “ of,” 
insert “1352,” and in line 17 strike out the sum “$50,559.57” and 
insert the sum “ $50,532.17.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, what is the character of these 
judgments that are provided for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That are excepied? 

Mr. MANN. No; that we provide for. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall have to refer to the document. 
Does the gentleman mean the two judgments enumerated here? 

Mr. MANN. No; the ones that we paid. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The first case, amounting to $7,300 and 
costs, was one for personal injuries, and then there is a sum for 
the refund of taxes in the case of the Georgetown Gas Light 
Co. of $3,241, and in the case of the Washington Gas Light Co. 
of $31,321.62. Those were the chief ones. 

Mr. MANN. It seemed to me that it was a rather large 
amount if it was for personal-injury cases. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘Thirty-five thousand dollars is for re- 
fund of taxes in two cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


One-half of the foregoing amounts to meet deficiencies in the appro- 
priations on account of the District of Columbia shall be paid from the 
revenues of the District of Columbia and one-half from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. BORLAND... Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. These deficiencies for the District of Columbia amount 
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in all to about $183,000. The expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia are paid, according to the present law, one-half out of the 
Federal Treasury and one-half out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict. Yesterday we took final action in this House on the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill, by which we continued in force for the 
present fiscal year the old half-and-half law. We did that be- 
cause, very naturally, that bill contained so many other good 
items that it would have been a calamity to the people of the 
District, as well as to the people of the United States, for the 
bill to have been defeated by the comparatively small element 
who were fighting for the retention of the half-and-half principle. 
That bill contained the reduction of the price of gas to con- 
sumers in the District to 75 cents, and contained a provision 
for the taxation of intangible personal property, which has 
never been a law in the District of Columbia. I want to point 
out this fact. These appropriations for deficiencies amount to 
onty $183,000. We appropriated about $12,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1916. Therefore, with these deficiencies, we are spending 
less than $13,000,000 in governing the District of Columbia, and 
governing it well, governing it in a high-grade way. The Dis- 
trict now raises upon the ordinary property owner, the small 
home owner, the small merchant, and the tax on real estate 
and tangible property, $8,000,000. If we tax intangible prop- 
erty in the District with any degree of fairness and honesty 
at all, we will raise from two and a half millions to three mil- 
lions more, In other words, the taxes raised for the next fiscal 
year in the District will equal or exceed $11,000,000, and we 
have never been able to spend exceeding $13,000,000 in the best 
government of the District that we could give it. It does seem 
to me that the argument is conclusive against the maintenance 
further of the half-and-half principle—that we are under com- 
pulsion to contribute out of the Federal Treasury another 
$11,000,000 because $11,000,000 is raised in the District. To 
undertake to spend $22,000,000 on the local government of the 
District of Columbia is a manifest absurdity. It can not be 
done honestly. 

It only results in this, gentlemen, that we should have done 
what we did yesterday. The District bill ought not to have 
failed this year, and ought not to have been continued by a 
continuing resolution, thereby leaving out all reforms and con- 
tinuing all abuses. We should have done what we did yester- 
day, to wit, recede from the half-and-half in order to gain the 
tax upon intangible property and the reduction of the gas rate; 
yet it is now perfectly manifest that it is absolutely essential 
that the half-and-half principle shall be abolished. That is in 
accordance with the result of eight years’ discussion and agi- 
tation in this House and a very carefully prepared report by a 
special commission of Members of this House and the Senate, 
who reviewed all the evidence in the case, reviewed the ex- 
penses of the District, all the taxation laws of other cities 
of comparable size, and all the evidence bearing upon the just- 
ness of the half-and-half principle. So that now it is clear that 
the time has come when the half-and-half principle—that is to 
say, the arbitrary contribution of a dollar out of the Federal 
Treasury for every dollar raised in the District—must fall of 
its own weight. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. A few moments ago I understood the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzcrratp] to say about $35,000 of the amount 
appropriated for the payment of judgments against the District 
of Columbia wus to refund taxes collected against the gas 
companies. I take it—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Judgments in favor of the gas còm- 
panies. 

Mr. MANN. Judgment in favor of the gas companies, to 
refund taxes which they had paid. They could not get a judg- 
ment to collect taxes which they had not paid. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. But if we paid back those taxes the District of 
Columbia taxes will not all go into the District fund in the 
Treasury. 

Mr, FITZGERALD, One-half goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN.. Oh, no; taxes collected in the District of Co- 
lumbia go to the District fund. We match that with an appro- 
priation out of the Treasury. Now, having collected the taxes 
and paid the money into the District fund, apparently. the gas 
companies obtain a judgment and get those taxes back, and we 
propose to pay half of that out of the Treasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That should be corrected; that should 
be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District; and before 
the bill is completed an amendment will be prepared. 

Mr. MANN. It should be corrected in this item. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I ask unanimous consent to pass the 
item for the present, so that an amendment may be prepared to 
do that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the item mentioned 
will be passed over without prejudice. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection. ~ 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, on page 19, after line 25, T 
have an amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 25, page 19, add as a new pa 


ragraph : 
“For the remodeling, repairs, and improvement OF ithe Federal 
building at St. Augustine, St. Johns County, Fla., $2,000.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on that. 

Mr. SEARS, Mr. Chairman, in support of the amendment I 
will state the post-oflice building at St. Augustine, or the Federal 
building in which the public duties are performed, is in a very 
congested condition. Some time this year I introduced a bill 
to overcome that, because I found upon investigation that with 
the expenditure of a few hundred dollars this building could be 
repaired and remodeled to meet the requirements for the pres- 
ent. It is an old building constructed by the Spaniards, and 
they desire to retain it and preserve it. The roof is in a bad 
condition, and they need a new door in order to get in and out 
of the building. It is also necessary to rearrange partitioning 
in order that there may be more floor space. I did not press the 
bill, because while the sundry civil bill was up for consideration 
I saw Mr. Fitzcerap, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and talked with him relative to same, and he stated there 
was an appropriation in the sum of some $800,000, I believe, to 
meet just such conditions as my bill was intended to meet. I 
so wrote my constituents at St. Augustine, and told them there 
would be no trouble in getting these improvements because of 
this appropriation included in the sundry civil bill. On July 22 
I wrote the Supervising Architect, stating that I had had this 
conversation with Mr. Frrzaxnarb, in which I was informed 
that the appropriation in the sundry civil bill would meet the 
requirements of my bill, and that they could proceed under that. 
That letter is in part as follows: 

Dear Sin: Some time ago I introduced a bill, in the sum of $2,000, 
for the purpose of improving the post office at St. Augustine. When 
the sun z, civil bill was up for consideration, I took the matter up 
with Mr. FITZGERALD, chairman of the committee, and he stated it was 
not necessary to insist on the bill, as an appropriation in bulk had been 
made to cover such cases, 

On August 17 I received a letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury simply acknowledging reeeipt of the letter I 
wrote him and stating the department had secured the data for 
the specifications for the work on the St. Augustine building. 
On August 26 there was written to the postmaster at St. Augus- 
tine a letter by the superintendent of construction, from which 
I will quote the following: 


The bill for the proposed remodeling, repair, and improvement of the 
building is still pending in Congress. A report was submitted to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 11, 1916. No action looking to the remodeling of 
the building can be taken until legislation has been enacted authorizing 
same. It will, therefore, be unnecessary for you to complete the 
8 for this work; but if there is any necessary repair work 
which, in your opinion, should be taken up at once, you are requested 
to consider the same and submit the drawings referred to by you. 


Now, Mr, Chairman, they are undertaking only to put in some 
new flooring and minor repairs, and the work the department 
will do at St. Augustine under other appropriations will not 
give any relief. I spoke to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] again yesterday about the matter, and he is still of 
the opinion that the appropriation in the sundry civil bill can 


be used for purposes as stated in my bill. It is very important 


that the extra door be placed in the building. In old-style 
buildings at St. Augustine the doors are small. There is only 
one entrance by which to get in and out, as I remember, and there 
should be an entrance at the other end of the building, which 
the Members of this House know would not cost very much. 
If it can be made out of the appropriation of $800,000, then I 
would not insist on this amendment. If the roof can not be 
repaired and the door can not be placed in the building and the 
partition removed without this appropriation, I believe the 
House will grant it to me. If any of you have been in this 
building, you will know we are entitled to this relief. 

1 offered this amendment in order that I might learn whether 
or not my bill is covered by the appropriation of $800,000 in 


the sundry civil bill and if the chairman believes the depart-. 


ment is justified in proceeding at St. Augustine under snid 
uppropriation, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I do not administer the 
appropriation. The sundry civil bill carries $800,000 for repair 
and preservation of public buildings. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sears] stated what it was desired to do at the 
post office in St. Augustine, and I expressed the opinion that the 
work contemplated consisted of repairs for which appropriation 
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had been made. If it be not an item of repair to fix a leaky 
roof or cut a door where a door is needed or to shift a partition 
from one place to another in a building, then I do not under- 
stand the meaning of the word “repairs,” either as used in a 
legislative form or commonly by the ordinary person. The pur- 
pose, of course, of making lump-sum appropriations for repairs 
to public buildings is to place upon the department that has 
charge of the public buiklings the responsibility of determining 
the necessity for expenditures and the allotment of the funds 
for expenditures most imperative. It seems to me that if the 
condition be as stated by the gentleman from Florida, he ought 
to convince the Treasury Department that it is not a scheme for 
remodeling a building, which involves only the expenditure of 
$2,000, but it is merely to have certain imperative and necessary 
repairs for which the appropriation is available. It is impos- 
sible for the committee to determine whether any particular, 
building should be repaired or what sum is essential. So the 
practice is followed of putting the matter within the control of 
the department. Under the circumstances I can not accept the 
amendment of the gentleman to this bill. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. SEARS. The gentleman, then, is of the opinion the door 
could be cut in the building? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think cutting a door in the building 
is a repair of the building. Of course, I may not be a mechanic 
of the character required to determine that question, but that 
would be the construction I would put upon the expression. 
If I wanted to cut a door in the building belonging to myself I 
would consider it repair. I would not consider it the construc- 
tion of a new building. 

Mr. SEARS. I am of the same opinion, but the department 
does not seem to be of that opinion, and, as stated, Mr. Chair- 
mun, I wanted to get myself clear in the Rxconu to show it is not 
an oversight on my 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be that some one in the depart- 
ment will acquire knowledge of the meaning of the word “re- 
pair” and apply it to this situation. 

Mr. Chairman. I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York con- 
ten 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I contend it is not authorized; it is not 
in order; it is not germane to this portion of the bill, and there 
are a dozen different reasons. 


The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 


Sears] wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SEARS. No, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


„ by Mr. Firzeenatp: On page 19, at the end of line 25, 
gert: 


“E 0 f the cl costs, 

34,631.80, in favor of the Georgefown Gas Light Co. and the Washe 
ngton Gas Light Co., which jud nts and costs shall be paid wholly 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. ` 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The word “interest” must be put in 
before the word “costs” in both places. 

Mr. MANN. Where it first occurs, the Judgments and costs 
aggregating a certuin amount, interest should not go in there. 
Interest should go in where it provides later; where it occurs 
the second time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 

In. 
r. MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Harrison having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro temporé, a message from the 
Senate. by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate hud receded from its amendments numbered 58 and 108 
to the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes; 
also that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 361 to said 
bill. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resume its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Except the amounts of the judgments and costs a ting $34,- 
637.36, in tavor of the Georgetown Gas Light Co. and the ays 
Gas Light Co., which judgments and costs and interest thereon be 
paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The of the superintendent of il: 

Medical . — and Library, 6 N — 5 
and . act for the fiscal year 1917 at $250, is 
reduced to 8. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, strike out lines 12 to 16, both inclusive. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
the paragraph, lines 12 to 16, obviously is to reduce the salary 
of the superintendent of the building occupied by the Medical 
Museum and Library, from $250 to $200, as the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act fixes his salary this 
year at $250. Has the chairman of the committee any reason 
to give for this proposed reduction? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. This is attributed to the efforts 
of several distinguished Members of the House to demonstrate 
their interest in the policy of economy. They are hunting 
around for an opportunity to show that they are interested in 
conserving the public funds and demonstrating their desire 
to economize in public expenditures; they appeared before the 
Committee on Appropriations and made this request. Like 
most of these spasmodic efforts on the part of voluntary econ- 
omists, however, it appears that the saving of this $50 results 
in an expenditure of $150 instead, so that for every $50 saved 
a 300 per cent increase results in expenditures. 

It happens in this way: The clerk who was detailed or desig- 
nated as superintendent of the Army Medical Museum and 
Library was a clerk of class 3, whose compensation is $1,600 a 
year. Under a beneficent Democratic administration. recog- 
nizing his long and valuable services to the Government, he 
has been promoted to class 4, receiving a compensation of 
$1,800 a year. Under the law no one in the Government service 
can receive two compensations if the aggregate is in excess 
of $2,000. It is desirable that the very valuable services of this 
man as superintendent of this building be retained, and in 
order to retain him and at the same time give him the benefirs 
of the promotion which his long and valuable services have en- 
titled him to, it is necessary to reduce the compensation to be 
given to the present detail as superintendent. 

The gentleman who discovered the situation, impelled by a 
stern sense of duty and by a patriotic desire to save money, 
persuaded the committee that here was an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate a position where the House would unanimously vote 
to economize in the expenditure of public funds. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations for having 
given most of my argument for me. It is apparent that this 
beneficent Democratic administration, having promoted a man 
once, is not content with that philanthropic and altogether 
meritorious circumstance, but wants to promote him twice at 
the same time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He is not promoted twice at all. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is, he has been promoted 
from a salary of $1,600 to a salary of $1,800 a year. and. not 
content with that, they want to add $200 more to it by cutting 
down the salary of another job under the law. 5 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has been receiving 81.850. 81.000 
as a clerk of class 3 and $250 as superintendent. Then he was 
promoted to a clerk of class 4, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As a clerk of class 4 he receives $1.800, 
so that that promotion, if the detail is taken away from him, 
resulted in a decrease of salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man's time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In order that he would not be deprived 
of the benefits of a promotion, this is really to secure him an in- 
crease of $150. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Was not this clerk promoted dur- 
ing this administration from the class in which he received 
82.600 to the $1.800 class? Then was not this position of super- 
intendent of the building taken away from another mun in the 
building and given to him instead? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Then this position was formerly 
held by another man? : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is my understanding, although 
I may be misinformed. Of course I do not want to put any mis- 
statement of the facts into the RECORD. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no information of the fact. The 
statement was made as to this man, or what I understood was 
a statement—because I do not wish to misunderstand myself or 
misundertsand a statement that others have given me—the 
statement to me or the committee was that this man had for a 
number of years been detailed as superintendent of the Army 
Medical Museum. He has been there some time. He has been 
promoted to a fourth-class clerkship, and he can not be retained 
in this detail under the law at that rate. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand the legal effect. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not understand that he has re- 
cently been given a detail. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it was a recent promotion in the sense of months, per- 
haps, but since the beginning of this administration. But it does 
not change the color of the transaction, so far as its effect is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would be a matter of extreme grati- 
fication to me to know that somebody has been found sufficiently 
meritorious to be promoted twice. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If some one can be found of that 
character, I will withdraw that amendment. The effect, how- 
ever, whatever may have been the laudable purpose of the 
Democratic administration to find some man worthy to be pro- 
moted twice before they went out on the 4th of March is that 
the man who is considered worthy to have this trifiing addition 
to his sulary as superintendent of the building—a position which 
carries only $250 and which would eke out the salary of an old 
soldier working as janitor—has that salary now reduced $50 so 
that this man who has had one raise can get the extra sum in 
addition to the other raise. It will not go, in consequence, to 
the old soldier whom all the people there in the building want 
to have it. That is the effect of this wonderful economy of $50, 
and I think under the circumstances in obvious fairness it 
should be given to the old soldier, who is barely getting a living 
wage now. We should give to him this trifle of $250 rather than 
to another man who has already been raised once. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know anything about the per- 
sonnel, or who these deserving persons are, As a matter of fact, 
I can not say that there is anybody in the Government service 
in Washington for whose existence I can claim any particular 
credit [laughter], so that I am wholly impersonal in my rela- 
tions in connection with these employees. I am more impartial, 
even, than the gentlemen who are not associated with the party 
in power and who are worrying lest some friend of theirs may 
b- eliminated from the public service, because I had nobody to 
continue and I have had nobody put in. I occupy an ideal posi- 
tion for the discharge of my public duties as a Member of the 
House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If I were in the embarrassing 
situation of the Democratic chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not in an embarrassing situa- 
tion 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman ought not to admit 
any embarrassment, if the gentleman will allow me to suggest, 
because his remarkable poise never shows any embarrassment. 
{Laughter.] 

If I were in the position of the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I never would permit myself to know anything 
about how the money I appropriated went. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I could not afford to do as the gentle- 
man suggests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I thank the gentleman. I want 
to get $50 worth of time anyway, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for n moment? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course, with pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, I am not authorized 
to speak for the Appropriations Committee, but as an ordinary 
Member of the House, moderately observant of the proceedings 


here, I want to thank the gentleman from Vermont for having 
raised this question. It indicates that he is watchful of the pro- 
ceedings. The saving of $50 at this time is of more importance 
perhaps than the gentleman conceives. Fifty dollars will come 
in handy just now, in the matter of efficiency and economy, 
and to promote the welfare of the administration. The gentle- 
man was here yesterday when we passed a $50,000.000 shipping 
bill. We must get that money and this $50 will help. In fact, 
“every little helps.” j 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It seems to be a case of 50-50. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The $250 salary that I am trying to 
get for a poor old soldier will do more good for the country than 
the $50,000,000 that is being appropriated in the attempt of the 
Democratic administration, like Mrs. Partington, to sweep back 
ce Soe Ocean with a broom, [Applause on the Republican 

e. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But just see how far this $50 
we take from this old soldier will go toward providing the 
$50,000,000 necessary to meet the shipping bill appropriation! 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Well, the old soldier will not be 
here, nor will any of us be here to see any substantial good 
done by the shipping bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; but the gentleman appre- 
ae the economy that is now actuating the other side of the 

ouse, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, it is a deathbed repentance. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman takes 
his seat, I call his attention to the fact that we need the 
money. ? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. We do, and I am trying to get it 
for the old soldier. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. About a month ago, as the 
gentleman remembers, we passed a bill to construct a nitrate 
plant at a cost of $15,000,000. This $50 will help to pay for 
that $15,000,000 nitrate plant. It will help very much in that 
direction. The gentleman is cognizant of what goes on here, und 
he knows that yesterday the President signed the bill for a 
greater Navy. In that bill we provided for the establishment 
of an armor-plate factory to cost $11,000,000, Just see what we 
can do with this $50, if we take it away from that old soldier! 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Bear in mind how it would 
relieve us if we could find other $50 items to store up agninst 
the expenditures we have provided for! This is a‘ good time 
to economize. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
(Laughter.] k 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am glad to get something out of 
this, and if time were money I ought to make a fair protit. I 
have only to suggest that while this matter is trifling, in the 
broader sense of national interest, or perhaps of the delibera- 
tions of this House 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Just a moment. Let me have an 
opportunity to make my speech, or a part of it anyway. While 
of course there is no question here which concerns the im- 
portant deliberations of this floor generally, yet it seems to 
me that it is such a picayune proposition that the House ought 
not to stand for it. I do not suggest by that that the chairman 
of the committee had any knowledge as to the real personal 
effect of this item. I am glad to acknowledge that the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations has an embarrassing posi- 
tion, and he does not want to know personally where this money 
does go, and I really do not blame him. But in this instance 
it does have the effect—and this is the personal application 
of it—of making it impossible to carry out what Is a general 
disposition, as I understand it, among those connected with the 
Army Medical Museum, to give an old soldier a little pittance 
of $250 more on top of his pay, because he can perform these 
duties just as well in the position where he is. The proposition 
of the Committee on Appropriations is to add $200 to the ccm- 
pensation of a man who is already well recompensed, and whose 
pay has recently been raised in the civil service, a man who 
holds an assured position. It gives to him the little mite that 
might more profitably, and I think more in the spirit of our 
institutions and our general policy, go to this old soldier, And 
when we think about a man who is willing, one might say, 
to have a thumb chopped off of his hand so he can reach out 
at least four fingers after the money, it seems to me that he 
is resorting to a little bit of a proposition, when this old 
soldier has not reached out any hand for money at all. He did 
his reaching out about fifty-odd years ago, in order that there 
might be some money for anybody to have. 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman under- 
stands that there is no intention to change the superintendent? 
No old soldier is to be turned out of office and somebody else put 
in his place. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, no. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It is the same superin- 
tendent. : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No. The only reason why that is 
not done is because there is a permanent law against it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman was ob- 
jecting, as I understood, because this would deprive some old 
soldier of $250. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It does exactly that. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Then he also states that 
he knows the fact to be that it does not do that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, no; I said it was a question 
of adding to the pittance which he now receives. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman under- 
stands that no old soldier holds the place now? 

Mr. GREENE ‘of Vermont. I understand that, exactly. I 
suid distinctly that I understood it was intended to give it to 
him. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. To give what? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. To give this position—to let him 
huve it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They can do that anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has again expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have two minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, do not be parsimonious. Let us make 
it five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. When I read this bill the other day and struck this 
item, I nearly- fell over in a faint. On its face it apparently 
contemplated the reduction of a salary from $250 to $200 a 
year. New, we are in the middle of a campaign. This side of 
the House has been charging the other side of the House with 
extravagant approprintions. As I look at the Item I can see 
one purpose for which it might be inserted. It might have been 
inserted so that every Democratic campaign orator on the stump 
and elsewhere might point to one case where a Democratic 
majority had apparently reduced a clerk's pay, and apparently 
effected an economy. Because on its face it provides that the 
pay of the superintendent shall be reduced from $250 to $200. 
Think how effective it would be for the gentleman from New 
York, discussing to his constituents and apologizing for the 
speech he made two years ago roasting his side of the House. to 
explain that the chairman of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions had brought In a bill, and passed it, making a decided 
economy in the publie service by reducing a salary $50 a year. 
{Laughter.] I could see the purpose of that, and yet it did not 
occur to me that even under such circumstances it was likely to 
be true, that they had really effected an economy. So I con- 
cluded that I would look further Into the reason of it, and as I 
looked into the reason of it I found that for this apparent 
suving of $50 it would cost the Government $200 to do it. 

The other day we passed a bill providing that no one in the 
Government service might receive two salaries where the com- 
bined two salaries amounted to more than $2.000 a year. I 
do not know how many cases it may cover; we found one the 
other day of an employee of the House and we fixed it. In the 
course of their search the departments have found one other 
case and we propose to fix that. The law looks fine on its face, 
but wherever it applies we propose to change the application; 
and so that a man may get $2.000 we apparently cut off $50 
of his salary in order that he may draw $200 of it, because if 
this cutting off wus net made it would make the combined 
salaries $2,050 nnd he could not draw this or any part of it. 

It will be hernlded all over the country. I expect to hear 
of this many times in Chicago, stating how a great Democratic 
majority, led by the distinguished economist, the gentleman 
from New York, has apparently saved $50 to apply to the ship- 
ping bill or the nitrate bill or some other bill. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] $ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope that the gentleman from Illinois 
will be accurate in his language, not say “apparently save,” 
but actually save. 

Mr. MANN. It does not save it actually, for it costs $200, 
and the gentleman knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it is not adopted somebody else will 
get $250. 


Mr. MANN, This House would not provide for that, It is 


possible that the administration will spend every cent of this 


3 regardless of any economy, and there is no reason 
or it. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. If 1 catch the drift of the gentleman’s remarks, 
in order to enable some man down there to draw two salaries, 
$50 must be cut off. 

Mr. MANN. That is absolutely the case in a nutshell. 

Mr. COX. Iam against it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, while the 
gentleman’s statement may be technically correct, it is wholly 
misleading. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; let me make my 
statement. The proposition here is to reduce the salary from 
$250 to $200 in order that a certain employee down there may 
receive it who otherwise could not get it. That is the truth, 
But this is further true. Under the law the salary of the super- 
intendent is $250, which is to be paid to some man in that depart- 
ment who already draws a salary. This man has been iu that 
department for nearly 30 years, 

Mr. HARRISON, Thirty-four years. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Thirty-four years. He 
was receiving $1,600, and was made superintendent of the build- 
ing, and has given perfectly satisfactory service to the director. 
He is a thoroughly efficient man. It is the opinion of the direc- 
tor that the particular desk that this gentleman occupies ought 
to be the desk which discharges the duties of the superintendent 
of that building. 

Now, in the course of time, due solely to his efficiency, this 
gentleman has recently been promoted to an $1,800 clerkship. 
It, will then become necessury to change the superintendent, or 
give it to somebody else—somebody else not desired by the direc- 
tor. In other words, somebody else who has not been preferred 
by the director. The director wants the same man. He is 
thoroughly efficient and has discharged his duties in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. When it became apparent that this par- 
ticular man could not serve, because we had adopted a rule that 
no two salaries when combined should exceed $2,000 to be paid 
to the same man, I went before the subcommittee and presented 
to them the facts and asked them to change the law in this 
particular case so that whut the director desired to be done 
could be done. 

It did not occur to me that anybody would object. I do not 
see how anybody can object. There is no question of any old 
soldier about it at all. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Oh, no. This man was 
already on the job, had it all of the while. It was a question of 
efficiency of administration of the particular office, and in order 
to make it possible it required an act of the legislature, which 
reduced the pay $50 a year. I hope that the House will agree 
to it. I hope that this $50 will be stricken from it, not for the 
purpose of saving the $50, though, of course, everyone knows 
that I am perhaps the most noted economist in the House and that 
that would appeal to me perhaps more strongly than to any- 
body else, except possibly the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore]; but that is not the reason that inspires me, not 
ut all. There is absolutely no reason that I can conceive of 
why the director over there should not be permitted to have 
this man whom he has selected long ago as superintendent, 
shuply because the $50 would have to be taken off the pay roll. 
There are no two promotions about it at all. As I said, the 
gentleman has been in the department for some 30 years. He 
was getting $1,600 und also getting a superintendent's pay. which 
made it $1,850 a year. He has now been promoted to $1.80U, 
and he loses $50 by his promotion if he has to give up the other 
position of superintendent. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And gains $200. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vermont to strike out the 
paragraph contained in lines 12 to 16 on page 21. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Greene of Vermont) there were—ayes 16, noes 17. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Chief of Ordnance: Clerks—2 of class 4, 3 of class 3, 4 
of class 2, 9 of class 1. 3 at $1,000 each, 1 $900; messengers—1 at 
$780, and 1 at $720, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to trike out the last word. 
The bill provides for some increase in the clerical force of the 
War Department, an increase which 1 do not doubt is abso- 
lutely needed. I notice there seems to be no provision in the 
bill in reference to an increase in any of the auditor's offices. 
I have assumed that probably there was as much need for an 
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increase in the office of the Auditors of the Navy and the 
War Departments as there is for an increase In the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There has been no request for any addi- 
tional clerical service for the auditor, I have been informed 
unoflicially that there will be detailed to the Auditor for the 
War Department 80 additional clerks. I assume that they will 
be found in the various bureaus of the Treasury Department 
where they can be spared. 

Mr. MANN. That may be. I do not know. I do not know 
how it is possible to conduct the auditing of the Navy and the 
War Departments and keep it anywhere near up to date with- 
out additional help from some source. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no doubt that the work will be 
very greatly increased in the auditor's offices, and the informa- 
tion has beea given that the Auditor for the War Department 
anticipates to use at least 30 additional clerks that will be as- 
signed to him, and it is possible that the Treasury Department 
expects to take care of those offices. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see where they will get them by detail, 
but still they may know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They can always find a few extra ones. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman might have said the same about 
the War Department, but you can not make appropriations 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, covering very 
large service, without providing additional clerical help. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee endeavored to do what 
was right, and I believe treated both the War and the Navy De- 
partments in a manner that ought to be satisfactory. 

We increased the clerical service, for instance, in The Adju- 
tant General's Office in the War Department by 100 clerks, and 
it was done upon a showing that persuaded the committee that 
the clerks would be necessary, and there have been no estimates 
submitted for any additional help for the auditors, The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and myself know that these 
departments nwer hesitate to ask. 

Mr. MANN. I know that they usually ask. I never have 
found any great backwardness in that respect. We want the 
auditing kept up to date. That is in the interest of every- 
one who does business with the War and Navy Departments. 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARMORIBE AND ARSENALS. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.: For repair of sea wall, fiscal 
year 1917, $23,400. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether this repair of the sea wall at the Frankford Arsenal 
is necessary? 

Mr. EDMONDS rose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the fact that 
it appears in the bill is evidence of its necessity. It has been 
proven before the Committee on Appropriations. There is un- 
questionably a necessity for the construction of this sea wall 
at this arsenal. 

Mr. MANN. What has this to do with navigation? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Everything, because without 
the construction of this wall navigation to a very large extent 
would Le impeded at the Frankford Arsenal. 

Mr. MANN. Then, this is for the purpose of aiding naviga- 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is not only to aid naviga- 
tion, but it is to improve and keep the property in good order. 

Mr. MANN. ‘They slipped it into the Army bill to aid navi- 
gation at Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We do whatever is fair to get 
the necessary things for this arsenal, which is now doing as 
much as any arsenal can do to uphold the hands of the Army 
and the Navy. It should be adequately equipped. 

Mr, MANN. And empty the Treasury? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, we have succeeded 

Mr. MANN. I am not complaining. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What the gentleman said is 
just giving us an opportunity to explain the merits of this 
proposition, which I thought would be wholly unnecessary, in 
view of the fact that almost everyone knows about the Frank- 
ford Arsenal and its value to the country. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
a question without designating which gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and I intended to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Epmonps—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps] very gladly. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Near whose district or close to 
whose district this is, 


Mr. EDMONDS. This is not in my district, but I was at the 
arsenal the other day and saw the partially completed sea wall. 
If this wall is not completed the real purpose of the sea wall 
along the river will be defeated. It is to be finished by this 
appropriation; a portion of it has been already done ty the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., covering where their tracks run 
through the arsenal property, and that was done at their own 


expense, 

Mr. MANN. It is to prevent the Pennsylyania Railroad 
spending any more money? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No, it is not; it has nothing to do with it. 
If this wall is completed it will add a considerable piece of 
ground to the arsenal that is now swampy and slipping into 
the river and requires the river frequently to be dredged out. 

Mr. MANN. It is to finish what the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. was doing? : 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is not near where this wall is being 
built. They built their portion and finished it. 

Mr. MANN. That would not be an argument against it. 

The Clerk read as follows: É y 
year 101. ff. W Arsenal: For one lumber storage house, fiscal 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Here is an item for the Rock Island 
(III.) Arsenal, and it is just possible that some Members of the 
House may not have had the benfit of the explanation that has 
been made before the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House as to the necessity for this improvement. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois if he can tell us whether 
there is any necessity for this appropriation of $7,500 for the 
Rock Island Arsenal? 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman referring to me? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Possibly this is not in the 
district of the gentleman from Illinois, but there may be some 
other gentleman from Illinois who can explain whether this 
recommended appropriation is necessary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this is a mere waste of 
time. Yes, it is necessary or it would not have been in here 
any more than the one for Frankford would huve been in here 
if it were not necessary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That goes without saying. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record on the railway situation. [Lauglhter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman whether that also includes anything 
in regard to the senatorial situation of Texas? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No; it has nothing to do with 
755 except I hope the strike will not touch the great Lone Star 

tate. 

Mr. EAGLE. The gentleman is always right except on a 
question of partisanship, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RIVER AND HARBOR WORK. 


To pay the claims adjusted and settled under section 4 of the river 
and bardor appropriation act approved June 25, 1910, and certified to 
Congress in House Documents Nos, 691, 993, 1019, 1281, and 1298 
at the present session, $1,226.20, $ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 6 for the purpose of offering two amendments 
to the provision—— 

Mr. MANN. Let us hear what the amendments are. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For the purpose of offering two amend- 
ments to the provision for the Farm Loann Board. One is an 
amendment making the appropriation available for the fiscal 
year 1917. The other is an amendment to permit the expendi- 
ture of $10,000 for rent for the housing of bureaus of the Treas- 
ury Department which it is desired to move out of the Treas- 
ury Building in order to house the Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, in line 15, after the word “act™ insert the words 
“also not exceeding $10.000 for rental of quarters in the District of 
Columbia tor such bureaus of the Treasury Department that it may 
be necessary to move in order to accommodate the Federal Farm Loan 
Board in the Treasury Building.” 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask the gentleman is it a 
‘fact that hereafter there must be quarters rented outside the 
Treasury Building to accommodate the bureaus of the Treasury? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The situation is this: The Farm Loan 
Board has been created. Authority was given to rert quarters. 
It is believed that the Farm Loan Board should be in the 
Treasury Building. The Federal Reserve Board is there, and 
it is a bureau in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will that necessitate permanent 
rental of quarters outside of the Treasury Building? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is necessary to put the Farm Loan 
Bourd in the Treasury Building and it is necessary to move 
some of the bureaus of the Treasury Department out. There 
are some of the bureaus of the Treasury Department now out- 
side the Treasury Building; for instance, the auditors occupy 
the old building of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to returning to page 6? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, in line 15, after the amendment just agreed to insert 
the words “ fiscal year 1917." 

Mr. MANN. Where does that go in—where does the other 
amendment come in? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It comes in just before the words “ one 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

Mr. MANN. The first amendment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The amendment just adopted is in- 
serted after the word “ act,” in line 15, and following the lan- 
guage inserted comes “ fiscal year 1917, $100,000.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pay of the Army: For pay of officers and enlisted men, $950,000. 

Nothing contained in the act making appropriations for the — 
of the Army for the fiscal year 1917 shall be construed as precl ing 
the payment of travel allowance as provided in section 126 of the a 
approved June 3. 1916. to enlisted men of the National Guard on their 
discharge from the service of the United States and the appropriation 
for the transportation of the Army and its supplies for the fiscal year 
1917 shall be available for this pu and also for the purpose of 
paying travel pay to officers of the National Guard on their discharge 

om the service of the United States as prescribed in the act approved 
March 2, 1901. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
What is the complication that has arisen in reference to this 
matter? I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of en- 
abling the Speaker to sign the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 17645) 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 15774. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr: FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 17645. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 17645) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Wenn in the chair. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentle- 
man froni Illinois, Gen. Sharpe, the Acting Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, requested this provision to be inserted in the bill for this 
reason. He said: 


The Army appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1917, under the head- 
ing “Transportation of the Army and its supplies,” provides “ for 
travel allowance to enlisted men on discharge.” This provision is 
immediatety followed ty language reading: 

“And members of the National Guard who have been mustered into 
United States and are discharged for physical dis- 


1 f th 
ihe Ree vice SE Te Pe doldes further, That when mem of the 


abilities: 


National Guard, who have been mustered into the service of the United 
States, have been dischar; under the order of the War Department 
which provides that members of the National Guard with dependent 
families may be mustered out, transportation from their position on the 
cen border to their homes may be authorized by the Secretary of 


A reference to the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconbs of July 25 and 26, 1916, 
pages 13432 and 13364-13365, shows that the above-quoted language 
ollowing the item “for travel allowance to enlisted men on e * 
was Inserted as Senate amendments to the Army bie each er ill 
and that these amendmenis were proposed in the thought that the 
enlisted men of the National Guard discharged under the circumstances 
mentioned in the amendments would not, in the absence of legislation, 
be entitled to travel allowance on their discharge. 

It has uniformly been held that enlisted men discharged on account 
of having dependent families or discharged on account of physical 
disability are entitled to travel allowance, so that no legislation was 
necessary to protect the rights of men of the National Guard dis- 
charged from the service of the United States for these two reasons. 

While not so intended, the effect of the amendments may be to 
restrict the use of the appropriation; with respect to the enlisted men 
of the National Guard, to these discharged from the service (a) on 
account of physical disability, and (b) on account of having dependent 


families, giving to the men of class (a) travel allowance at the rate 
of 3} cents per mile as provided in section 126 of the act of June 3, 
1916, and to the men of class (b) transportation only. 


Under this construction of the amendments the . riation would 
not be available to pay travel allowance to men of the National Guard 
discharged from the service of the United States for reasons other 
than those mentioned under (a) and (b) of the preceding paragraph 


hereof. } 

It is desired to have this proviso added to the bill in order to pro- 
vide transportation to any enlisted men of the National Guard who are 
discharged bonorably from the service. 

It is believed by the Quartermaster General that the amend- 
ments inserted by the Senate for the purpose of allowing travel 
allowance to men discharged from the grade mustered into the 
service because of dependent families or because of physical 
disabilities will, by construction, prevent the payment of travel 
allowance to a number of other classes. 

Mr. MANN. This Senate amendment, then, was not only 
useless, but it was an error in that case? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was one of those things where some- 
body usually says. “ Put this in, anyway; it will not do any 
harm, and it will make it sure.” And usually such amendment 
not only does not accomplish what is desired in a particular 
respect, but usually does a lot of harm in other ways not con- 
templated by the authors of the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Frequently, at least. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And to avoid any. such conflicts arising 
from other reasons than the two enumerated we have been re- 
quested to make it absolutely certain that the travel allowance 
should be paid out of the appropriation intended to the classes 
entitled under the law to such travel allowance upon discharge. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rent of buildings: For rental of an office for the use of the Avia- 
tion Section of the Signal Corps, $5,000. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 8, after the word “ Corps,” insert the words “ fiscal 
year 1917.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Where is this office to be located? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is to be in Washington, but it is in 
the Military Establishment—the Aviation Section. 

Mr. MANN. It is intended to move the Aviation Section out 
of the War Department Bullding? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. By reason of the very -greatly increased 
work, the field service wants accommodations where they can 
have an aviation room for conferences, clerks, some storage 
facilities, and the like. Provision is made for additional ac- 
commodations for the War Department proper in another item, 
but, by reason of the very greatly Increased appropriation from 
$800,000 to $14,000,000 for the Aviation Corps under the Mili- 
tary Establishment, it is necessary that they have this accom- 
modation. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. = 

Thė amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordnance stores—ammunition: For the Beane or manufacture of 
ammunition for automatic machine rifles, $210,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Are these two items deficiencies? I mean these auto- 
matic machine rifle items, one of $190,000 for automatic ma- 
chine rifles and $210.000 for ammunition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Orders were given prior to the ist of 
July for some 340 Lewis guns. This is to pay for the portion for 
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which orders were executed in the last fiscal year. They ordered 
all the machine guns that were available. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Transportation and 5 er thks 
eluding the same ob, speci ed 3 this head in the naval appro- 
priation act fos the fiscal year 1916, $26, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. eee I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sweet). The gentleman from New 
York offers ah amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 23, strike out the sum of “ $26,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof the sum of “ $26,524.18." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To pay the National Mortar Co. for cement bags, $300. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

f rugra followin 

A eonan. Parkes 8 nee Volcanic National 905 ar p pogtecting 
and 'mprovement for the fiscal year 1917, $5. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the oe 83 this park 
was approved August 9, 1916, and, of course, coming in late. 
the estimate was sent from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Treasury Department on August 11, 1916, and then transmitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the House of Representa- 
tives on August 12, 1916. There was no way to get this in the 
prior bill, because of course the general bill has been through 
the two Houses and is now a law, and the act limits the ap- 
propriation in section 5. by stating that no appropriation for 
the maintenance, supervision, and improvement of said park 
in excess of $5,000 annually shall be made unless the same shall 
have been first expressly authorized by law. 

Now, there is no change asked except the $5,000, and the park 
is in this condition: Having been established, there will be no 
money to work this fall or next spring, nothing to be done until 
the Ist of July, 1917. The people of the city of Redding are 
interested and they are doing a great deal to improve the road 
and build a State highway from the main trunk line in the 
Sacramento Valley past the Lassen Volcanic Park on to Susan- 
ville, the county seat of Lassen County. 

The county of Lassen has agreed to take some $300,000 of the 
State highway bonds, and they are now working on the road. 
The State of California is at work on the road at the present 
time. It will add much to the development of that country that 
this park be placed in the position where the Secretary of the 
Interior may, between now and the Ist of July, 1917, take 
charge of it and make arrangements for its proper care and 
protection and improvement, so that next year it may be In good 
shape for general improvement and use. 

The committee a year and a half ago were in the same con- 
dition on this bill with reference to 

Mr. MANN. What is the nume of that park? 

Mr. RAKER. Lassen Volcanic National Park. Two years 
ago, when the sundry civil bill had passed. the Rocky Mountain 
National Park bill authorized an expenditure of $10,000 and 
no more. In the deficiency bill, which was presented to the 
House later, it was provided for, so that the park might be 
properly taken care of, 

Mr. MANN. This is the Lassen Volcanic National Park? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I am looking into the Index. It will not appear 
undder “ Voleanie” or “ Lassen or “Park.” My observation is 
that if you want to look into an Index for anything you want 
to look into the statutes, because unless you have a vivid imagi- 
nation you would not find it. 

Mr. RAKER. I looked, but I could not find it until I looked 
under “ California.” 

Mr. MANN. I make these remarks for the benefit of the 
Index clerk. I have quit looking at the Index for anything. Has 
there been an estimate for this? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, sir; it has been sent in. 

Mr. MANN. Does that provide for any other park? 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. MANN. I had in mind the Hawaiian Park, just created. 

Mr. RAKER. That did not need it. They have just estab- 
lished it, anu they have provided for this—the Hawaiian people 
have. 

Mr. MANN. That is not correct. 


rtation and recruiting, in- 


Mr. RAKER. It was my understanding in the presentation 
to the Committee on Public Lands, when the matter was re- 
ported out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MANN. We put in a specific limitation in the Hawatian 
Park bill. I wondered why they had sent an estimate for one 
and not for the other. 

Mr. RAKER. I did not look that one up. I trust the com- 
mittee will see its way clear to allow this to go on the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will not be adopted. It would be very unfortunate for the 
State of California if it should be adopted. There are 68,000 
acres of land covered with timber in this park, and we are now 
approaching the time when the danger from forest fires is very 
acute. 

This tract of land is now in the control of the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. It is patrolled by its rangers, 
and there is available for the suppression of forest fires and the 
proper care of the park a general appropriation in the Agricul- 
tural act in case fire should develop. If this amendment should 
be adopted it takes the control away from the Forest Service 
and puts it in the Department of the Interior, and all that will 
be done out of this money will be to provide for a supervisor 
of the park or a superintendent of the park and one ranger to 
cover an area consisting of 68,000 acres. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Have we not already taken it out of the De- 
partment of Agriculture? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The statement before the com- 
mittee is to the effect that until the appropriation is made for 
the park under the care of the Department of the Interior the 
Forest Service will continue in control and in charge. 

Mr. MANN. We have created a national park by act of 
Congress. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but it has not been turned over to 
them yet. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see what they have to do with turning 
it over. We turn it over. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are in there ex necessitate rei. 
How is that? That ought to be conclusive. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I did not hear that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was a little Latin quotation that 
ought to be conclusive in this park 

Mr. MANN. It would be if it were correct, but it is not cor- 
rect. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Five thousand dollars would simply 
provide a position for the superintendent and one ranger. Now, 
it is absurd to think of having 68,000 acres of public land, tim- 
bered, situated near the only active volcano in the United States, 
and in danger not only of having fires from the usual and ordi- 
nary conditions that create such fires, but being in danger niso 
of a greut conflagration as the result of the untimely eruption 
of Mount Lassen, placed solely in the charge of one superin- 
tendent and ranger. In the interest of this public land and the 
timber on it, and the people of California who live in adjacent 
territory, I must protest In the name of all of ihe people of 
California against any attempt to put them at the mercy of 
devastating fires by the adoption of such an amendment as this. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I appreciate the fact that the attention 
of the gentleman from California was not called to the dis- 
astrous results that would follow the adoption -f this amend- 
ment. I regret I had not the opportunity to consult with him 
before it was proposed. I am quite certain that he will not 
desire to proceed under those circumstances, and if he insists 
on pressing it I will appeal to the committee to protect the 
people of his State from the foolhurdiness of the adoption of 
such an amendment. Can the gentleman resist such an appeal? 
ausir 1 

RAKER. The gentleman evidently is not familiar with 
ane territory or the conditions, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have ridden by it. 

Mr. RAKER. That is 60 miles from it, on the train, on the 
Pullman, with everything convenient. I desire to spenk of the 
sentiment of the people of northern California and the district 
I have the honor to represent as to the creation of this park. 
They have been in favor of it, and practically unanimous. The 
Department of the Interior went over the matter as to the as- 
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sistants that would be needed for the present year and possibly 
the next year, in regard to superintendent and assistants to 
take care of it. I believe that the provisions of the bill and 
the amount of the appropriation are sufficient for the first year. 
The gentleman must further remember that there are large 
stretches of this territory upon which there is no timber, It is 
yolecanle rock. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Of course, there is no timber around 
the rim of the volcano. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course, the gentleman’s statement, while 
he intends to come within the actual conditions, does not apply 
to this case, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why not? 

Mr. RAKER. Because the fact does not exist. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is timber on this 68,000 acres. 

Mr. RAKER. There is timber on parts of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And there is danger of forest fires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL, Will the gentleman from New York yield to 
ine for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask that the gentleman may have one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wyoming asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from New 
York be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman from New York under- 
stand that his insistence upon the point of order will probably 
close the door of opportunity out in that country to some de- 
serving Democrats? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not insisting on any point of order, 


because the item is in order. I am making an argument to 
appeal to the intelligence of Members of the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. The amendment opens the door of oppor- 
tunity for a number of deserving Democrats out in the State of 
California. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no use in wasting it at Mount 
Lassen. 

Mr. MANN. How could the gentleman from Wyoming ex- 
pect the gentleman from Brooklyn to be interested in deserving 
Democrats out in California? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Any more than in Wyoming. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let us have a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Raker) there were—ayes 8, noes 14. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment bv Mr. Raker: Page 37, at the end of line 7, insert: 
“ NATIONAL PARKS. 


“ National Park Service: Director of National Park Service, $4.500 
per annum; assistant director, $2,500 per annum; chief clerk, $2,000 
per annum; one draftsman, $1,800 per annum; one messenger, $600 per 
annum; and in addition thereto such experts, assistants, and other em- 
ployees wiiMin th: District of Columbia as the tary of the Inte- 
rior may deem necessary, $6,750; in all, for park service In the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, 816,250 So much of the sundry civil act of July 1, 
1916, as authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to employ in the 
Distriet of Columbia during the fiscal year 1917 a superintendent of 
national parks and to assist him such clerical or other services, not 
exceeding four persons and make yment for such services from the 
several appropriaticns for protection, improvement, and management 
of the — —.— national parks including Hot Springs Reservation, and 
out of the revenues from rentals and privileges derived therefrom, is 
hereby repealed.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, as to this item the Committee 
on Appropriations did not have the estimate when they made 
their report. The Secretary of the Interior sends the following 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 26, 1918. 

My Dran Mn. SECRETARY: I transmit herewith an estimate in the 
sum of $16,250 for the administration in the District of Columbia of 
the National Park Service created by the act of Congress approved 
August 25, 1916, and have to request that it be forwarded to Congress 
for its early and favorable consideration. $ 

It was not practicable to include this estimate in the annual esti- 
mates of this department submitted in December of 1915, as the biil 
creating the National Park Service was then under consideration in 


Congre. The appropriation covered by this estimate is necessary to 

enable the department to provide for the proper administration of the 

National Park Service in the District of Columbia during that port ion 

of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, commencing September 1, 1916, 
Cordially, yours, 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 


And the same was then transmitted, on August 26, by the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, to the Congress. I have been 
in consultation with the Secretary of the Interior and want 
to call the attention of the committee—they are all familiar 
with it—to the fact that unless provision is made by this appro- 
priation the benefits of the park-service bill will not be avail- 
able. T want to call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee further to the fact that in the heurlug before the com- 
mittee the bill had not yet then been signed, and of course the 
committee wisely felt that they could not include this item in 
their bill. They repealed the provisions that furnish help for 
the purk service now, and this carries about $2,000 less than 
provided by the bill creating the park. Instead of being $8,400 
in the District of Columbia, it is only 56.750. It is, in effect, 
no extra expense to the Government, but is a concentration 
under this park-service bill, so that the work can be done in 
better shape and in better condition than it has been done In 
the past. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
Committee on Appropriations did not have the estimate as to 
this item when they made their report? 

Mr. RAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. What is the date of the estimate? 

Mr. RAKER. August 26. 

Mr. MANN. This deficiency bill was not reported until Au- 
gust 29. Why were they not on the job in the Interior Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. RAKER. They were on the job, and before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANN. Did they call it to the attention of the com- 
mittee? ` 

Mr. RAKER. They did. > 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They called it to the attention of the 
committee, but at that time there was no law creating the park 
service. 

Mr. MANN. Is there anything in the hearings about it? 

Mr. RAKER. On page 281 of the hearings, Mr. Albright, 
assistant attorney for the Department of the Interior, who was 
before the committee, called their attention to the bill; but at 
that time the bill had not been signed. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well. I know; but the bill was signed four 
days before this deficiency bill was reported to the House. 
Does it take four days for a thing to get through their heads 
down there? 

Mr. RAKER. The estimates were prepared four or five days 
before the bill was signed, but could not be acted upon by the 
department until the bill was signed. 

Mr. MANN. Did the gentleman himself go before the commit- 
tee after the bill was signed? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I went before the committee before the 
bill was signed. 

Mr. MANN. Let me ask another question. You propose an 
on here, I suppose, for the officials named in the park 

ill? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr, MANN. And then for the clerks authorized by it. There 
is a limit 

Mr. RAKER. Eight thousand five hundred dollars in the 
law. 

Mr. MANN. Now you propose to repeal, not the appropria- 
tion in tbe sundry vil bill, but the authority to use the money, 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Ofcourse, all that money will be used for some- 
thing else. 

Mr. RAKER. I think not. It is not authorized. 

Mr. MANN. What makes the gentleman think it will not be? 

Mr. RAKER. It takes that much from the appropriation. 

Mr, MANN. How does the amendment take anything from 
the appropriation? 

Mr. RAKER. I will read: 

So much of the sundry ciyil act of July 1, 1916. as authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ in the District of Columbia durin: 
the fiscal year 1917 a superintendent of national parks and to assis 
him such clerical or other services not exceeding four persons, and 
make payment for such services from the severest appropriations for 
protection, Improvement. and management of the various national 


rks, including Hot Springs Reservation, and out of the revenues 
om rentals and privileges derived therefrom, is hereby repealed. 
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Mr. MANN. Yes; but the appropriation in the sundry civil 
act remains as it js. There is no cutting off of the appropria- 
tion. The intention is to spend it. All you do is to make an 
additional appropriation, so that the authorization to spend 
out of the sundry civil appropriation to pay these employees is 
repealed, but you spend the appropriation for something else. 

Mr. RAKER. It ys. “and make payment for such services 
from the several anpropriations.” and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. That is the authorization. Here is the fund. 
a certain amount of money, with authority to spend out of that 
sum of money and make payment to certain employees. You 
propose to repeal the authority, but pot to reduce the appro- 
priation. You propose to make another appropriation. 

Mr. RAKEI. That is not the intention. 

Mr. MANN. That is what you do. 

Mr. RAKER. We could re-form the amendment to cover it. 
I did not understand that it did that thing. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will admit that it does not 
repeal the appropriation ; that it does not cut down aby appro- 
priation. 

Mr. RAKER. It repeals the authorization to pay the men 
to do the work—the employment of the men and the payment. 
I imagine that they could not use the money for anything else. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; the appropriation is made for a 
general-purpose. Out of the appropriation they are authorized 
to spend a certain „mount of money to pay certain employees. 
You propose to appropriate specifically for the employees and 
leave the appropriation what it is now. It may be that they need 
the money. I have no doubt they think they need it. 

Mr. RAKER. It is not intended to authorize any more money, 
or permit any more money for this service to be used than has 
actually been made, It will not be an incrense in expenses to 
the Government but a consolidation carrying out the will of 
Congress in the National Park Service bill in which it may be 
organized und brought under one head, 

Mr. MANN. Is not the authorization already repealed by 
the park act, where we provide by special act for the creation 
of a National Park Service? Does not that repeal the provi- 
sion in the sundry civil act contemplating the same thing in 
another way? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it does not. 

Mr. MANN. I think it does. because unless it does you have 
two park service authorizations, the laws of which are In con- 
flict. This special park act turns over the parks to the National 
Park Service creuted by the special act, what we will hereafter 
call, I suppose. the organic act. That repeals any provision 
for somebuily else to do the same thing. 

Mr. RAKER. Here comes the question—we have a National 
Park Service in existence and there is no provision for them 
te do the work. It would not be right to leave thut condition 
to stand until next July. 

Mr. MANN. I am not saying that it would. I think we 
ought to provide for the National Park Service, but I think the 
depurtment ought to come here so that we can have an under- 
standing of it and not spring it as an amendment on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. RAKER. They did. 

Mr. MANN. They did not. 

“Mr. RAKER. They came and presented it to the committee. 

Mr. MANN. On August 26 they dictated u letter which was 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House on August 27. What 
day was it referred? 

Mr. RAKER. On August 29. 

Mr. MANN. I told you so. Anybody could guess it out. I 
got them a little speedier than they were. On August 26 they 
dictated a letter which was written the 27th. transmitted to 
Congress by mail Inte in the afternoon of August 28. reached 
the House August 29, ani Is referred to the committee, If they 
can not handle the park service better than that the young 
trees will die before they discover that they are there, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, the sundry civil act pro- 
vides the necessary force for a National Park Service and a 
sufficient sum to enable it to do what work is necessary to be 
done between now and the next session. The bulk of the travel 
in the national parks ceases about the Ist of September. and 
most of them are closed because of climatic conditions, At the 
next session of Congress it will be possible to provide for the 
new service for the balance of the fiscul year and the next fiscal 
year, hence I must insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF., 


For additional! amount for the removal of the college women's dormotory, 
and the construction, equipment, and furnishing of a new dormitory, 


necessary repairs, or replacement of walks and grading of grounds 
adjacent to said dormitory, including all material. personai and other 
services, and for each and every purpose in connection therewith, to 
be expended under the direction of the Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds, $53,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 38. line 13, str.ke out the word “dormotory™ and insert the 
word “ dormitorv,” and in line 19, after the word “ grounds,” insert the 
words “ fiscal year 1917." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The payment of the salary of Ewing C, Bland, from the appropria- 
tion entitled “Salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, United States 
courts, 1915.“ for the period from December 12. 1914, to and Including 
March 4, 1915, during which period services were rendered by him in 
good falth as United States marshal for the western district of Mis- 
souri, is authorized notwithstanding the fact that his appointment was 
not confirmed by the United States Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph, and I think I shall make it. Very likely Mr. 
Bland ought to be paid. In view of the conditions relating to 
various of these claims, it seems to me that this is an item for 
the Senate to propose. The Senate rejected the confirmation, 
as they have in a number of cases. There has been a hot con- 
test over there as to whether when they reject a confirmation a 
man should be paid, the man having rendered the actual service. 
I am inclined to think they all ought to be treated upon the 
same footing. I think this is a matter for the Senate to dispose 
of, If the Senate desires to add it as an amendment, I have 
not the slightest objection to it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this item is an authorization 
merely for the payment out of the current appropriation of 
1916 of the salary of Mr. Ewing C. Bland as United States 
marshal for the western district of Missouri. Mr. Bland is a 
son, as most of the Members know, of Richard P. Bland, for 
many years a Member of this House from the State of Mis- 
souri., Young Bland, who is a practicing lawyer in Kansas 
City. was appointed without any solicitation on his own part 
by the Attorney General as United States marshal at a time 
when there was sonie difficulty in securing the services of a suit- 
able appointee. At that time the Republican incumbent of the 
office had died, and the United States judge was filling the 
place temporarily by the appointment of a deputy under the 
former marshal. He was filling it by appointment for each ses- 
sion of the court. It became necessary to fill the office, and Mr. 
Bland was asked to take it. At the time that he was asked 
to take it he was the judge of the municipal court of Kansas 
City, and had been recently reelected to that position. He 
accepted the appointment of United States marshal and re- 
signed his judicial office. His appointment under the Consti- 
tution of the United States runs until the last day of the session 
of the Senate next following, it being a vacation appointment. 
Therefore his commission ran until the 4th of March, 1915, and 
he served until the 4th day of March, 1915, and no one else served 
during that period and no one else claimed to have served during 
that period. He was the only United States marshal and the 
only one authorized to serve process. In the meantime his up- 
pointment was rejected by the Senate, but the rejection by the 
Senate has no force by law or by the Constitution to recall the 
commission issued to him by the President of the United States. 
It has no force to render vacant the office that he has held. It 
has no force to remove him from office, and he would not be 
out of office prior to the expiration of his commiysion unless 
he resigned his appointment, and in that case some one else 
would have to be temporarily appointed. As a matter of fact, 
the rejection of the Senate has no legal force whatever. The 
Constitution says that the Senate may concur. That is, it must 
give its advice and consent, but it does not previde for any such 
action as rejection by the Senate, and the failure of the Senate 
to concur, either with or without reason, is a rejection without 
affirmative action. After Mr. Bland's term of office had expired 
on March 4, 1915, some little time afterwards—a week or two, 
as I recollect it—another gentleman was appointed by a vaca- 
tion appointment, and he has since been confirmed and paid. 

The law provides that a man can not be paid for serving as 
United States marshal unless he is confirmed by the Senate, 

That law. as we all know, is one of the few fraginentary 
relics of the old struggle between the Senate of the United 
States and President Andrew Johnson over the rejection of 
certain officeholders in the South. That law has been repealed 
in nearly all of its particulars. It applied originally to every 
Federal office in the United States, but as to the Post Office 
Department and other positions in the Government it has been 
expressly repeuled by Congress, and now anyone serving by 
authority of the President of the United States is entitled to 
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his pay for the time actually served. Why it has not been 
repealed in the case of United States marshals I do not know, 
but it ought to be repealed. I do know this, that it has been 
universally customary when a man serves by vacation ap- 
pointment, and no one else is claiming to have served for the 
same period, that he shall be paid for services rendered in 
good faith under commission and authority of the President 
of the United States. To do less than that is to deprive the 
President of the United States of the constitutional power 
which he has to see to it that the laws of the Union are faith- 
fully executed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired, j 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. The highest constitutional power vesting 
in the President of the United States, one which is absolutely 
vital to the existence of the Government, is the power to see 
to it that the laws of the Union are faithfully executed, and 
to do that he must have subordinate officers serving under his 
authority. If it lies in the power of the advisory body to 
vacate an office and keep it vacant, then that highest power 
of the President is destroyed. That was the decision arrived 
at by the Attorney General of the United States as far back as 
when William Wirt was Attorney General. He decided that 
the President had the power to fill appointments in the vacancy 
of the Senate, and that the words “occurring in the vacancy 
of the Senate” meant “ happening to exist” in the vacancy of 
the Senate—that is, continuing to exist during the vacancy 
of the Senate, whether it happened at a time when the Senate 
was in session or not. : s 

As to the question that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] raised—and I hope he will not press the point, and I 
want to direct this request especially to him—I have this to 
say. It is customary and in fact proper that the estimates for 
these appropriations shall come to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives. I do not see any reason 
in this case why the gentleman should suggest that we sur- 
render that particular responsibility and prerogative any more 
than we ought to do so on other appropriations. These esti- 
mates do go to the Committee on Appropriations of the House. 
They properly go there, and they ought to be there considered. 
I take it that the Senate coukl very well say if we failed to 
include them that we did not desire to have them included. It 
is not necessary that they should be added in the Senate, nor 
should we allow a custom to grow up of certain amendments 
being added in the Senate. 

In other words, there is nothing in this particular appropria- 
tion which would cause it to constitute any exception at all to 
the usual class of appropriations which have been sent to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House and included in a 
regular appropriation bill. and that dves net deprive the Sen- 
ate of its power to act upon it as fully and freely as if it were 
acting in its own committee originally. So that I trust the 
gentleman will not press his point. 

Mr. MANN. This item was put in a former bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. It was. 

Mr, MANN. And stricken out by the Senate? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; stricken out by the Senate, but I 
apprehend that has happened very frequently about items. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman anticipate any objec- 
tion to this item in another body? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not. 

Mr. MONDELL. The matter has been arranged, has it? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; it absolutely has not been arranged, 
but I do not anticipate there will be any trouble. 

Mr. MoNDELL. Well, we are so very near the close of the 
session I do not think we should do anything. unless it is very 
clearly and definitely our duty to do it, if it is likely to pro- 
long the session and prevent an agreement in conference. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am quite confident this will not prolong 
the session considering other crises and contingencies that are 
occurring, 

Mr. MONDELL. We should not promote any dissension in 
the ranks of the faithful at this late hour of the session. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think it will. I trust not. The 
justness of paying this man a salary is so manifest that I think 
the Senate will agree te it, and we must assume that the Sen- 
ate acted without sufficient information on the subject. So I 
hope the gentleman from Illinois will withdraw his point of 


order and let it go in the bill and let the Senate act on it fully 
and freely as they see fit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. We 
put this item in a former bill. I do not remember what took 
place in the Senate. My recollection is in the final end we 
agreed to the Senate amendment striking out the item. That 
was in conference, I suppose. There is quite a controversy going 
on in the Senate as to what should be done in reference to ap- 
polntments made in recess that are not confirmed by the Senate. 
The Constitution of the United States, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], provides that the commis- 
sion shall expire with the end of the next session of the Senate. 
Even so distinguished a body as the Senate did not know that 
was the provision of the Constitution when they had this item 
before them the last time. We might judge by the fact they 
passed the Federal farm-loan credit bill with a provision in it 
that if the recess appointments should be made under that law 
the commission should expire 80 days after the beginning of the 
next session, and that bill in that shape was reported to the 
House by one of the ablest committees of this House. It never 
was changed until I called attention to it, because I happened 
to recollect that was a provision of the Sennte. The Senate has 
also, I believe, in one bill put in a specific provision that there 
should not be paid out of the District of Columbia appropria- 
tions to one officer who had a recess appointment und who was 
afterwards rejected by the Senate. He served just as Mr. Bland 
served. Then there is another case. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission provided for the appointment of certain commissioners 
to be divided between the two parties. The President named 
five Democrats, contrary to the law, and called two of them 
Progressive Republicans. One of those Progressive Repub- 
licans came from the State where the Republican leader of the 
Senate comes from. His only activity in politics I have ever 
heard of was conducting a campaign for the Democratic can- 
didate against the Republican leader of the Senate for re- 
election. I think it is fair to assume he is not a Republican, and 
that the President, in plain violation of both the letter and 
the spirit of the Federal Trade Commission act, refused to 
appoint a Republican to that place, and we are told he intends 
to keep him in the place. He has been rejected. We are told 
that he is going to get a recess appointment, and under the 
system we have if he gets a recess appointment when Congress 
adjourns that will again run as the present recess appointment 
has run until the expiration of the next session of Congress, as 
the present appointment will run until the expiration of this 
session of Congress. So that under that construction the theo- 
retical power of the Senate to reject a nomination is only 
theoretical and it is not practical, and the only power which 
the Senate has under this construction of the Constitution is 
to refuse to pay the person holding the commission. 

I am not willing to take that power away from them when 
the President, not merely this President but other Presidents, 
has plainly disregarded the spirit of the law and renominated 
time after time as a recess appointment the same man whum the 
Senate has refused to confirm and kept him in office, as may be 
done in the particular case to which I have referred as long as 
the President desires to do so. Now, we can not change the 
Constitution in that respect but we do not have to pay the man. 
I am willing to pay Mr. Bland, as far as I am concerned. I am 
very sorry that he happens to be ground between the upper 
and nether millstone, but let the Senate determine what they 
will do with reference to these matters, as they are peculiurly 
within the province of the Senate. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to 
this. 

Mr. MANN. Certainty. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Bland was appointed by a vacation 
appointment and my recollection is there were two other gen- 
tlemen appointed at the same time, one in New York and I 
think one in South Dakota. They failed of confirmation. They 
were not reappointed. No vacation appointment was given them 
after the expiration of the term of the Senate so as to continue 
them in office, in fact, the very contrary occurred. The ap- 
pointments went to other parties, so that there is nothing to 
connect this case with the case of the commissioner to whom 
the gentleman has referred that occurred more than a year 
afterwards. 

This man was not given a reappointment, but the result of 
his having accepted the President’s commission was to compel 
him to resign an office to which the people of Kansas City had 
elected him and which, of course, was afterwards filled by an- 
other man, leaving him entirely out of both offices. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous cousent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, Gen, Smith was nominated as 
one of the Excise Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
He was rejected by the Senate. I do not know him and never 
saw him in my life. I am not sure, but it seems to me that 
the Senate put in an amendment specifically providing that he 
should not be paid his salary because he had been rejected by 
the Senate. Whether that was—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Whether that was wise or not I suppose 
they had the power to do so. It may have been wise and it may 
have been unwise. But the Senate has the power to protect itself 
even in this case. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but I am not willing to let the Senate act as 
a matter of favoritism merely. Let them determine what their 
policy is going to be. 

Mr. BORLAND. Why should we try to determine it here? 

Mr. MANN. This is now in the District of Columbia bill that 
has gone to the President to-day: 

Provided, That the term of office of any member of the Excise Board 


whose nomination has been or may be rejected by the Senate shall be 
terminated by such rejection— 


That is unconstitutional— 


and no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay the salary of any 
= of the beard whose nomination has been rejected by the 
e. 


The first part of that is unconstitutional, but the second part 
is not. Now, I am not willing that the Senate shall play a mat- 
ter of favoritism as to whether some particular Senator wants 
a man paid and another wants a man not to be paid. I believe 
we ought to treat them all on the same basis. If these men hold 
their offices legally—and I believe they do—we should pay them 
their salaries and not permit the Senate, because it does not 
happen to like a man, to say, after his duty has been performed, 
he shall not be paid for it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not understand the gentleman to mean 
wet Bland should net be paid unless these other people are 
paid? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORLAND. The question comes down as to whether 
Bland is entitled to his money. 

Mr. MANN. The House has just agreed to an amendment 
stating that one man whose nomination had been rejected should 
not be paid. Now, the gentleman proposes on the same day that 
that bill has been signed by the Speaker of the House to put a 
provision in there that another man under exactly similar cir- 
cumstances must be paid. I do not think that is fair. 

Mr. BORLAND. There is a great deal of difference between 
agreeing to an amendment that comes from the Senate and 
conceding the appointment of a man who was not commissioned 

. and appointed to his office. 

Mr. MANN. I think the Senate ought to pass on this. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois insist on 
his point of order? 

Mr. MANN. I insist on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 on page 39, after line 19, Insert as a separate paragraph the fol- 
T cre is created a commission, to be composed of the Chief of 
Ordnance of the United States Army, the Chief of Ordnance of the 
United States Navy, the superintendent of prisons of the Department 
of Justice, and the purchasing E of the Post Office Department, 
who shall serve without additio 5 and who shall report 
to Congress, not later than the first Monday in December, 1916, de- 
tailed estimates and plans for equipping the United States peniten- 
tiaries for the manufacture, by the prisoners, of various articles used 
by the Government. Such report 1 indicate what articles it is 
the ht desirable to be so manufactured, the cost of equipping exist- 
in uildings and the erection and ping of any other necessary 
buildings, the probable cost of man ohare of such articles and the 
Bent to the generi inquiry. Wor expenses of the commission to be paid 
re e be approved by the chairman, who shall be selected 
by the members thereof, $5,000." 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and sixteen, $56,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 42. after line G, insert the following: “ Nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, $800." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Contingent expenses: For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of 
the offices and bureaus of the department, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the legislative, executive, and judicial 
3 act for the fiscal year 1916, to continue available during 
the fiscal year 1917, $2,310. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

43, fi 1917 and insert the 
o 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 6 of the 1 


and payment, 
since May 9. 1916, in the Immigration Service at Ellis Island, of A. B. 
ngineer employed in another branch of the Federal 


Mr. BENNET, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph, and ask my colleague for a brief explanation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Fry is employed in the Treasury 
Department at a compensation of $2,900 a year. During the last 
16 or 17 years he has been employed by the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Commerce and Labor, and as 
consulting engineer has had charge of the construction on Ellis 
Island, and as superintendent is paid $1,500 a year. 

He is now in charge of the work in connection with the re- 
pairs resulting from the Black Tom explosion. The Department 
of Labor state that his services are more valuable if continued 
under the old arrangement than they would be if they employed 
another man at a much larger expense. This is under a pro- 
vision that prohibits two salaries when in excess of $2,000 a 
year, and applies to Mr. Fry. He has been a great many years 
in the Federal service, and at one time, if my recollection is 
accurate, he was the head of the fire department. He is now 
in command of the Naval Militia, and is recognized as an engi- 
neer of very high attainments. 

Mr. BENNET. This does not permit him to draw any more 
than the usual four salaries that he has been accustomed to 
drawing, does it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It permits him to do as he has done 
heretofore—to draw two salaries. 

Mr. BENNET. For a good many years he has been drawing 
four? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has drawn two, as I understand. 

Mr. BENNET. My colleague overlooks the salary that he 
draws from the State of New York and the one that he draws 
from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not familiar with the salary that 
he draws from the State of New York, except as to whatever 
1 he may receive as commander of the Naval 

litia. 

Mr. BENNET., I want to make sure that this does not in- 
crease the number of salaries he has been drawing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the compensation he has been re- 
ceiving for 10 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman tell the committee how 
many salaries he receives from the United States and from the 
State and from the Naval Militia? 

Mr. BENNET. He is a very able man, and his services are 
appreciated, but I have no possible way of knowing what his 
total income is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman tell us how much time 
he devotes to his Federal duties? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, he has charge of three post offices 
in Manhattan and the appraisers’ stores, and 

Mr. MANN. Has charge of them? What does the gentleman 
mean by that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has charge of them in the sense that 
he has charge of any construction or repair work that may be 
needed with them. 

Mr. MANN. He gets paid if he does anything? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I think not. 
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is he not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. For how much? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Two thousand nine hundred dollars. 
Mr. MANN. How much of his time does he give to that work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD My understanding is that he gives all of 
his time to the Federal service. 

Mr. MANN. Well, if he gives all of his time to that, how can 
he do this other work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What other work? 

Mr. MANN. All the work provided here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I say he gives all his time to the Federal 
service, which includes the various departments. 

Mr. MANN. He must be a wonderful man. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I think he is. I have seen him. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman say that in New York they 
mare oe else but this one man who is competent to do this 
wor 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think this man receives less than would 
otherwise be paid for the work that is done by him. This man 
has designed and has had charge of the construction of the 
Ellis Island plants. 

Mr. MANN, How much has he been paid for that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, One thousand five hundred dollars a 
year. - 

Mr. MANN. No more than that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, No more than that. He was the engineer 
and superintendent of construction. He has had charge of that 
work for about 17 years, and there are large expenditures there 
every year for dredging and improvements of various kinds. 

Mr. MANN. He gets now from the Federal Government $4,400 
a year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; $1,500 from the Department of 
Labor and $2,900 from the Treasury Department, 

Mr. MANN. What does he get from New York City? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 1 do not know what he gets from the 
city of New York, unless he gets something from the State as 
commander of the Naval Militia. 


Mr. MANN. He is an employee of the Treasury Department, 


Mr. MANN. Does he get a boat from the State to operate 
with? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He gets a boat from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. MANN. The Government furnishes a boat, and he op- 
erates that as headquarters of the militia? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The militia hus an armory, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Has the committee found any other case where 
the act prohibiting the payment of two salaries that would ag- 
gregate more than $2,000 would apply? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He found that himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. ; 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My acquaintance with Mr. Fry comes 
from his appearance before the Committee on Appropriations. 
I do not think I have met him more than once or twice outside 
of that. I know that he has a very excellent reputation as an 
engineer of high standing. He has for about 17 years been re- 
ceiving $4,400 a year from the Federal Government for his 
services. When this provision was put in the legislative act 
his compensation was reduced by $1,500. The Department of 
Labor officials insist that paying him $1.500 a year obtains for 
them services of a value much in excess of the sum paid. I 
have no doubt that that is true. The Ellis Island plant is a 
very extensive one, and he has had charge of and superintended 
it. He prepures the plans for repairs there, and I guess he eurns 
all he gets. Four thousand four hundred a year is not a princely 
income in the city of New York for a competent engineer. Why, 
they pay oftice boys that much over there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. How about the case in the city of Brooklyn? 
This is in Brooklyn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, we do pretty well ourselves at 
times. It is the Borough of Brooklyn, however, I will say to 
the gentleman. The “city of Brooklyn” no longer exists. 

Mr. MANN. We say “the city of Brooklyn.” You can not 
change a place by a vote over there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You can not change our loyalty by a 
change of name or title. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 
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Mr. SIEGEL. Is it nota matter of fact that Mr. Fry would 
get 5 per cent upon each dollar’s worth of work done if he re- 
ceived the usual commission as an architect in New York? 

Mr. MANN. That would depend upon what he did. He would 
not if he does only what he does now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, If he were a member of the architects’ 
union, he would get 6 per cent and would not work. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Then on this job at Ellis Island he would get 
at least $9,000? 

Mr. MANN. That would depend on what he did. An archi- 
tect does not get 5 per cent for merely looking at things. He 
must have an office. The Treasury Department does the work 
that the architect usually gets puid for. - 

Mr. GLASS. I have known architects to be paid 6 per cent 
for work which they did net do, which they had been employed 
to do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. At any rate, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
we move on, and thut the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment being with- 
drawn, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN. There was a point of order made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. BENNET. My colleague has withdrawn the point of 
order for me. I withdraw it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment oi the net amount, namely, $689,460.54, of a judgment 
of the Court of Claims, dated December 6, 1915, certified to Congress 
in House Document No. 1332, of this session, rendered under the act 
of February 15, 1909, n favor of the Mille Lac Band of Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota, to be credited to “ Chippewas in 
Minnesota fund,” established by section 7 of the act approved January 
14, 1889; $487,873.04 of sald net judgment, as determined by the 
Court of Claims, to bear interest which is hereby appropriated out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum from December 6, 1915, until the date the fund 
is credited: and thereafter the amount credited to the fund shall draw 
interest as provided in section 7 uf the said act of January 14, 1889. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 

graph. - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is in accordance with law. 

Mr. MANN. The last clause is probably subject to a point 
of order. However, I reserved the peint of order for the pur- 
pose of making a statement. This is an appropriation of almost 
$700,000. It will amount to more than $700,000, including the 
interest, to pay a judgment recevered by the Mille Lac Tribe 
of Indians. We have a good many of these claims pending— 
quite a number of bills which have been reported to refer In- 
dian tribe elaims to the Court of Claims. This case is a very 
fair illustration of what happens. The Court of Claims ren- 
dered this judgment. It may be that the judgment is properly 
rendered. I do not raise any question about that, but this judg- 
ment of $700,000 is to pay the Indians for about 31.000 acres of 
land which we gave away. Now, it is going some whem you buy 
31.000 acres of land for about $700,000 in order to give it to 
settlers. That is what was done in this case in the main. Of 
the 31.000 acres of land the State of Minnesota received 3.022 
acres and a fraction as school lands. There were homestead 
and preemption entries entered and patented amounting to 
28,246 acres and a fraction. Practically the entire 31,000 acres 
of land were given away and the Government received nothing 
whatever, or, maybe, $1.25 an acre for a small part of the land. - 
It had valuable timber upon it. Having given it away, we pro- 
vided for sending to the Court of Claims the claim which would 
find out what it was worth, and to pay the worth to the In- 
dians. Of course, I suppose that at the time it happened no one 
here thought of taking 31,000 acres of land up in Minnesota 
and finding that it was worth three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Probably the Members of Congress. who passed the bill supposed 
that it involved finding the value of 31,000 acres of land at a 
price of $1, $2, or $2.50 an acre. Now, baving done it all, we 
reach the point where we have to pay the judgment. We neither 
have the land nor the money. The Indians have lost the land, 
which never was worth anything to them, but was probably 
worth a good deal to the settlers who grabbed it. This genera- 
tion are called upon to pay for it, though the generation which 
obtained the land and probably spent the money are mostly 
dead. This is a fitting illustration of the character of most of 
these bills provided for reference of Indian claims to the Court 
of Claims. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. MANN. I meant to look up, but did not, the provision in 
the last clause that the amount credited to the fund shall draw 
interest, as provided in section 7 of the act of June 14, 1889. 
These old acts usually provided a higher rate of interest than 
we provide now for Indian funds. There is no reason on earth 
why, having made a present to the Indians of nearly three- 
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quarters of a million dollars, which, in my judgment, they never 
were entitled to, we should now pay them a very much higher 
rate of interest than we pay upon current items, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The law provides it. 

Mr. MANN, If the law provides it, it does not need to be in 
the bill, and I will make the point of order. I do not think the 
law does provide it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I looked it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law provides for interest. 

Mr. MANN. Then what is the object of carrying it in this 
bill? I think the law does not provide anything about this fund. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I read it that way. 

Mr. MANN. Then it does not need to be in here. That is 
clear, is it not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not change the law. 

Mr, MANN. I think it was put in here to change the law. 
But does the gentleman know the rate of interest provided in 
the act of 1889? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will send for the statute. 

Mr. MANN. Let this be passed over for a few minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the paragraph in ques- 
tion will be passed over temporarily and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

None ot the judgments contained in this act shall be paid until the 
right of appeal shall have expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The language here is: 

None of the judgments contained in this act shall be paid until the 
right of appeal shall have expired. 

It does not seem to me that that is the ordinary language. 
Has it not been customary, where the right of appeal is waived, 
or where the Government states that it is not its intention to 
take an appeal, to pay the judgment? I think in this Indian 
case that I was just talking about the right of appeal does not 
expire for some time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This provision is always carried. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection was—it may be erroneous—that 
we usually provide that the right of appeal shall first expire, 
or that the attorney for the department shall certify that no 
appeal is to be taken. Most of these judgments probably have 
the right of appeal still in existence for some time, but if the 
Government determines that it is not going to take an appeal, 
then there is no reason for deferring the payment of the judg- 
ment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is the provision that has been 
carried in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the pro forma 
amendment, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction and repair of hospitals, $3,660.19. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 1 was out of the Chamber temporarily when the 
clerk read an item that I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee about. On page 47, at the top of the page, I notice that 
there is an item— 

To pay Savane: Robinson, William Madden, and Joseph De Fontes, 
messengers on night duty during ane pesonn: session of Congress, for 
extra services, $700 each; in all, $2,100. 

I will ask the chairman of the committee if there are not four 
of these messengers? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. 

Mr. HARRISON. My understanding is that there are four 
of them, that another man by the name of Charlie Allen per- 
forms the same kind of service that is performed by these other 
three. He has been engaged in this service during the entire 
session, and it occurs to me that he ought to be entitled to the 
same amount as the others. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, We think we ought not to enlarge this 
practice, ‘The House has no control over the number of these 
messengers. They are employees of the Government Printing 
Office, which may put on any number of men, These three mes- 
sengers have been getting this amount in this bill for many 
yeors, and it is practically a part of their salary. We are not 
going to extend the number of persons to whom these bonuses 
are given. We abolished that practice in this House some time 
ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. T am asking for information. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some one stated that there was another 
mau ussigned to the work, but no member of the committee had 
eyer seen or heard of him and knows nothing about it, 


Mr. HARRISON. Did not some one before the committee 
state that he had been on’ during the entire term, or was not 
there a memorandum handed to the committee to that effect? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I think there was a statement that he 
began work in December. He is getting $1,400 a year and 20 
per cent additional for night work, and we think that is enough, 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman think that he ought 
to discriminate against the fourth man? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Has the gentleman ever read the para- 
ble of the vineyard? ; 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but I would like to have it quoted 
by the gentleman, I will say that the reason why I am inter- 
ested is that this man is from South Carolina, and inasmuch as 
the primaries were on in that State there was no one here to 
look out for him, and he spoke to me about it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, 1 think South Carolina has been pretty 
well taken care of in this administration. 

Mr. HARRISON. But this gentleman is interested for him- 
self and not for South Carolina. I think he ought to be taken 
care of like the others. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a matter of opinion. The gen- 
tleman can not find anybody else in the House that entertains 
the same view, and so there is not much hope for him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For suppressing liquor traffic among the Indians, 50 cents. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct comfort to run 
across an item now and then that you can truthfully say does 
not appear to be wasteful. This item “for suppressing the 
liquor traffic among the Indians, 50 cents,” impresses me as 
being one instance where the funds are not being excessively 
squandered. [Laughter.] 

In this brief afternoon we have run across two ‘instances 
which on the face of them look equally innocuous. One ap- 
parently reduced a salary from $250 to $200, and it turned out 
that instead of reducing it it was an increase of the man’s 
salary by something like $217.60 per annum, Then, by judi- 
cious questioning of the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations; we found out that one of our distinguished fellow 
citizens from New York was enjoying the privilege of drawing 
four salaries from different public treasuries. So, although the 
item on the face of it looks as if it was not extravagant, it is 
very possible that there is an explanation that this innocent 
item “for suppressing the liquor traffic among the Indians, 50 
cents,” may in some way veil some deep, mysterious, and ex- 
travagant appropriation, but I hope not. [Laughter.] The ob- 
ject seems to be a worthy one, and the fact that this money is 
all to be spent in one year and not distributed over a term of 
years seems to indicate that they are expected to complete the 
job within the amount of the appropriation. [Laughter.] 

I note also that there is no authorization for additional ex- 
penditure over and above the 50 cents. I do not know much 
about Indians. I represent white men almost exclusively in my 
districts I beg to assure my colleague, however, and the Mem- 
bers of the House that it takes a good deal more money than 
that to suppress the liquor traffic among white people. I have 
heard that the Indian in his native heath is more or less ad- 
dicted to liquor. It may not be so. You can not always rely 
on what you read in the papers. f 

I read at one time in my youth a story of a miner on the 
western plains who told about his encounter with an Indian. 
As he was riding across he met an Indian. The miner had a 
quart of whisky in his possession. The Indian had a valuable 
rifle, a valuable pony, and valuable saddle blankets; he had 
clothing, and before he got through he offered that white man 
for that one single quart of whisky all of these valuable things, 
He offered to strip down to his breechcloth and give him his 
clothes. A white man heard the story of the miner and then 
asked, “ What happened when you let him have the whisky?” 
“Oh,” said the miner, “I did not let him have the whisky; that 
was my last quart of whisky.” [Laughter.] 

I do not think that liquor among the Indians could be sup- 
pressed for 50 cents, to say nothing of the white man. I do 
not know whether my colleague has any explanation. If he 
has, we would like to hear it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It might be that that which is concealed in 
the paragraph relates to the Tammany Indians, [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENN. No Tammany Indian of my acquaintance 
needs to be suppressed. In my district, at least, they are good 
Indians. 

Mr. MONDELL. May not this be the real Democratic econ- 
omy for which we have been waiting so long? 
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Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman from Wyoming had been 
present when I began my speech he would know that I in- 
dulged in a small hope of that kind, but I am waiting for the 
explanation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman had 
examined the bill closely he would not have asked this ques- 
tion, The trouble is the gentlemen do not utilize the powers 
of observation with which they have been endowed. You must 
take into consideration all the surrounding circumstances, as 
any good lawyer, like the gentleman from New York, would do. 
All of these items are headed “ Claims allowed by the Auditor 
of the Interior Department.” I can not take the time to hunt 
up the law for the gentleman under which the auditors of the 
various departments operate. It so happens in this instanee 
the claim was presented, which was a legal claim entitled to be 
paid, chargeable against the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1912. For some reason not disclosed, it not appearing on the 
face of the record, unknown to me or anybody else on the com- 
mittee, the claim was not presented in time. Under the opera- 
tion of the covering-in act, two years after the expiration of 
the fiscal year for which the appropriation was. made, the un- 
expended balance was covered into the Treasury. So the audi- 
tor, having carefully examined it, audited and certified this 
claim, and it is transmitted to Congress to be carried under 
this head in this bill. Of course, it may appear insignificant, 
it may appear trifling, it may appear beneath the dignity of 
Congress to deal with these trifling matters; but, after all, Mr. 
Chairman, the great mass of the people of the United States 
are accustomed to handling money in what we probably, in our 
larger vision and greater exercise of power, would consider 
trifling sums. The person to whom this 50 cents is due con- 
siders it the most important item in this bill. I have noticed 
that the interest of persons in appropriations is intensified by 
their relationship to the item, and this is to pay, under the law, 
a claim regularly certified, audited, and allowed, and under 
this administration, no matter how great or how small, no 
matter how high or how humble, all ereditors of the United 
States receive the same treatment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 39 of the bill for the purpose of offering an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 39 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 39, after line D, $ 

“The payment of the salary of Ewing C. Bland, from the appropria- 
tion entitled ‘ Salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, Unit States 
courts, 1915,’ for the period from December 12, 1914, to and including 
March 4, 1915, during which period services were rendered by him in 
good faith as United States marshal for the western district of Mis- 
sourl, is authorized, notwithstanding the fact that his appointment was 
not confirmed by the United States Senate.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, of course this item is subject to 
the point of order. I made the point of order when the item 
was reached in the bill. I made up my mind when I read the 
bill to make the point of order. I have not made the point of 
order upon the amendment as now offered. Perhaps it is unfair 
to the man himself that he should suffer, though frequently 
people do have to suffer because of the sins of omission of other 
people. I do not think that the Senate of the United States 
should be permitted to play battledore and shuttlecock with 
cases of this kind, and while I did make the point of order I have 
not done so now. I do not know that I have any way of apolo- 
gizing to myself, to satisfy myself hereafter, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
to make the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. No, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 44 for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend on page 44. line 20, after the word “rent,” by inserting the 
words “in the District of Columbia.” 


by insertin 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair calls the attenticn of the gen- 
tleman from New York to the fact that, on page 48, the para- 
graph encompassed in lines 4 to 21 was passed over tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the judgment of the 
Court of Claims provided that the amount of this judgment 
should be paid into the permanent fund created by section 7 of 
the act of January 14, 1889. Section 7 of that act provides that 
all money accruing from the disposal of lands, and so forth, 
shall be placed in the Treasury of the United States— 
to the credit of all Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota as à 


permanent fund, and shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. 


Mr. MANN. This paragraph appropriates the amount of the 
judgment. What is te be done with it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To be placed in this fund. 

Mr. MANN. It does not say so, does it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is for the payment of the amount, 
“to be credited to the ‘Chippewas in Minnesota fund’ estab- 
lished by section 7 of the act approved January 14, 1889,” as the 
gentleman will see if he refers to lines 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law unquestionably requires this 
to be done. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, we ought not to pay 5 per cent 
interest. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that is true; and it is only the 
fact that the court decided that this money should go into this 
fund, which the law provides shall draw interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent, that the committee did this. There have been 
other instances where these Indian judgments have been ob- 
tained and a request has been made that they draw interest at 
certain rates, and the committee has uniformly recommended 
a reduction in the rate of interest heretofore made; but this is 
going into a fund already established, in which the rate of 
interest has already been fixed by law. It is a question 
whether we ought to change that. é 

Mr. MANN. Of course, the whole thing is—well, I shall 
not say a swindle on the Government, but very closely approach- 
ing it. I withdraw the point of order. * 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 17645, the 
general deficiency appropriation bill, and had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put them in 
gross. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frrzcgerarp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. a 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 15455. An act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a payal auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign coun- 
tries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and 
interstate commerce of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; and ; 

H. R. 6914. An act to amend section $2, chapter 231, of the 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary. = : 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 15774. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 6227. An act to increase the area of the United States 
Botanic Garden in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 17350) to promote ex- 
port trade, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 17350. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged renort from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 359, 


Resolved, That tmmediately upon co nthe ado} 5 of this resolution it 
shail be in order to consider in the H 17350; that genera! 
debate shall vontinue on the bill not — 2 1 hours the time 
to be controlled one-half by the gentleman from North Carolina | Mr. 
Wess] an one-half by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] ; 
that all debate shall be — — to the subject matter of the bill. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the point of 
no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] Seventy-seven gentlemen are present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
3 at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Adair Esch Howard aon 
Aiken Estopinal Howell oray 
Allen Hughes Nicho s, S. C. 
Anderson Fairchild Humphrey, Wash. Nichols, Mich. 
Anthon ‘arr 13 Miss. Nolan 
Austin ee : s = — Ee 8 
nle: utchinson glesby 
Barchfeld — 4 ames Shaunessy 
Barkley Flynn Johnson, Wasn. Paige, Mass. 
teakes Jones 
Beales Foss, III Kearns Parker, N. J. 
Bell Foster Kelley Pa 
Kennedy, R. I. Peters 
Bowers Freeman Keat Powers 
Browne Fuller Kettner Pratt 
Bruckner Gallagher Kiess, Pa. Price 
ess Gallivan Konop Ragsdale 
Bur Gandy Lafean Reavis 
Byrnes, S. C, Gardner, Mass. Langley Roberts, Mass, 
Callawa Garland Lazaro Roberts, Nev, 
` Camphe Garner, Tex. Lee Rodenberg 
Gillett Lehlbach Rogers 
Capstick Good Lever Rouse 
Carew Gould Lewis Rowland 
arte Okia Graham Liebel Russell, Mo. 
Gray, Ala. Loft t 
Chandler, N.Y. Greene, Mass. eee Saunders 
Charles Greene, Vt. Lo Schall 
Chiperfield * Gregg McArthur Scott, Mich, 
Church Griest McClintic Scott, Pa. 
Copie e eee Saunt 
8 10 uern Dermo e 
Hamill McFadden Shackleford 
ae Hamilton, Mich. Netzt uday Shouse 
Hamilton, N. T. McKellar aoe 
Hart McKenzie Smith, Mich, 
McKinle Snell 
MeLa in Snyder 
Madden Sparkman 
Stedman 
Maher Stephens, Nebr. 
Ma Sterling 
Stinexs 
Miller, Minn, Stout 
er, Pa. Su:loway 
on e Sumners 
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Swift Van Dyke Wason Woods. Iowa 

Talbott Yenabl Nita T 8. fer Te 
enable jams 0 

Taylor, Colo. Walker Wilson. Pla. = 

Tilson Walsh ens i. 

Tinkham Ward Winslow 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri was culled, and he an- 
swered “ Present.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman: rise? 

Mr. KEATING. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman moves that the House do 
now adjourn. The Chair will state to the gentleman that the 
motion is premature. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman can not make a motion until the 
announcement is made. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Speaker be au- 
thorized to issue his warrant to the Sergeant at Arms to pro- 
duce the absentees. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, let us wait a few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is premature, too. On this 
roll call 220 Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings = 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. The 
Clerk will report this resolution again. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to make an inquiry 
of the gentleman from North Carolina, The rule as reported 
says it shall be in order to consider in the House the bill in 
question. It does not say it shall be in order to consider in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. The bill is on the Union Calendar. Is it the 
intention to consider this bill now in the House or in the Coin- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? I do 
not believe anybody can tell from reading the rule what the in- 
tention is. 

Mr. POU. The purpose of the bill was to consider the bill 
in the House. 

Mr. MANN. And not in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union? 

Mr. POU. Yes; in the House. 

Mr. MANN. Well, of course 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; in the Honse as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN. But that is not what the rule says. 

Mr. GARRETT. I know; but that is the purpose of it. 

Mr. MANN. If he does it, be may regret it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Why? 

Mr, MANN. Why, it is perfectly patent if you are going 
to consider a Union Calendar bill and can consider it in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union where 
there is a quorum consisting of 100 Members, you can make 
much more rapid progress than you can with a quorum consist- 
ing of 217 Members, with the privilege of anybody at any time 
raising the point of no quorum. 

Mr. POU. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to amend 
the resolution so as to make it read that the bill be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. POU. That the bill be considered in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Then the gentleman wants to move to strike out 
the language “in the House” in order to make it in order to 
consider the bill. 

The SPEAKER. What is it the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina desires? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that in line 
2 of the resolution the words “in the House“ be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
strike out the words “in the House” in line 2. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I move that the words“ in the House“ 
in line 2 be stricken from the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
wo by striking from the resolution, in line 2, the words in the 

ouse.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Is it in order for the Rules Helm McKellar Saunders 
Committee to bring in a resolution and amend it in this manner? | £)/Sworth * Morsano 3 
The SPEAKER. It is just like any other resolution except | Emerson Hens ey MeLaugi lin Scott, Par : 
that it is privileged. The question is on agreeing to the amend- Hernandez Madden Scully 
ment. Evans Hicks Magee Sells 
7 2 Fairchild 8 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the | Ferris E 1 
r BUCHANAN of fi Flood Howell Mile? Minn, Smitb, Mich 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. | F] 22 iner Pee enn 
The House divided; and there were —ayes 153, noes 11. Toon. 8 Wash. MUN Snyder 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. Foster Humphreys, Miss, Morgan, La, Sparkman 
The SPEAKER. On this vote the ayes are 153, noes 11, and | Freeman Ba oe ieee Nebr 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] demands tellers. | Fuller James Murra: Stiness e 
The question was taken, and tellers were refused, three Mem- | Gallagher Johnson, Wash. Nicholls, S.C. Stout 
bers, not a sufficient number, seconding the demand. andy KAPS — OWAN, 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of | Gardner Kelley orton Sweet 
no quorum. : —.— Kennedy, RR 10 glesby Swift 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the point | Gillett Kettner Paige, Mass, Talbott 
of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One | Good ess, Pa. ark Taylor, Colo. | 
hundred and ninety-one Members are present, not a quorum. aa Konop Patten 7 
Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I move the call of the House. Gray, Ata 33 83 5 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the | Green, Iowa ro Pratt Walker 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will „ I ice Walsh 
call the roll. Those who are in favor of the amendment offered Griest oe a 12 ney 2 Nasen 
by me gentleman mon North Carolina to the resolution will, as 838 Levis eer 111 9 Pa, 8 
eir names are s * rts, Mass. s, T, S. 
FVI E E O ae ty Re 
ve „ 5 u enber; son, le 
The Bb ices was taken; and there were—yeas 206, nays $, i N.Y. . Kopers x anew 
answe : eCul ouse s, Iowa 
present” 15, par OSE 203, as follows: Haskell McDermott Rowland Young, N. Dak, 
206. Hay McFadden Russell, Mo. Young, Tex. 
3 anes i 5 Iowa Rowe Hayes McGillicuddy Sabath 
Alexander Dorenus Kinkaid Rucker So the amendment was agreed to. 
A Poughtan Kitchin Russell, Ohio The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
1 ee pen 1 Sanford For the balance of the session : 
ell Eagan Tarot 88 Mr. WALKER with Mr. Tuomas S. WILLIAMS. 
gies Eagle Lesher Sherley Mr. CALLAWAY with Mr. PETERS. 
ehfeld Tamon es Riegel Mr. Burke of Wisconsin with Mr. Wason. 
Bennet Bstopinal Lindbergh Sinnott Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. WARD. i 
Burk S ariey Linthicum Sisson 122 5 Foster with Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 
r ttlepage 1 ntil further notice: 
Borl a or 
5 ee 2 e Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 
Britten Fitzgerald MeAndrews Smith, N. Y. ME, ee with Mr. CAMPBELL. ` 
Nintie Smith, Tex, Mr. McGrricuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY, 
Brownin. Fordne McCracken 8 i 
3 rsh eel 1 — Mr. Grece with Mr. STEENERSON. 
Buchanan, Tex. Garrett Mann Steele lowa Mr. Crisp with Mr. Hryps. 
eg ae 1 Steele, Pa. Mr. FINLEY with Mr. NORTH. 
Bria. Tene Godwin, N.C. Miller, Del. Rtepbons’ Nies: Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. NOLAN. 
Caldwell Goodwin, Ark. Mondell Sterling Mr. CAN TILL with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Candler, Miss. Gordon A 0 Stone Mr. Lever with Mr. Haw ey. 
Caraway iray, N. J. Moores, Ind 9 Mr. Davis of Texas with Mr. MATTHEWS. 
Carlin Greene, Vt. oss Tague Mr. Taxron of Colorado with Mr. SNYDER. 
ETR Mass Hadley 75 Tavenner Mr. RAGsDALE with Mr. SWIFT. 
Ses. Poor 2 a) an, Ark, Mr. Ocresgy with Mr. MADDEN. 
Coad, Hastings Oakey ‘Thompson Mr. Sasaty with Mr. Parce of Massachusetts. 
Coa Hay — 8 Tillman Mr. Het with Mr. LONGWORTH. 
go Hayaa one in erl ake Mr. BEAKEsS with Mr. HOWELL, 
Conry Heflin Overmyer Treadway Mr. Howard with Mr. LouD. 
cae, Ohio Ba esen pag 58 Tribale. Mr. Pank with Mr. HAmILTON of New York. 
Cooper. Wis Hilliard Parker, N. Z. anon Mr. Mann with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 
x Holland Parker, N. V. Volstead Mr. HEN SLET with Mr. DEMPSEY, 
8 oe a Enean Watkins a Mr. Stour with Mr. COPLEY. 
arty Houston acter Webd a. Mr. Carew with Mr. DALLINGER. 
Dale, Vt. Huddleston Pou Whaley Mr, Cuurcn with Mr. DANFORTH, „ 
83 Hull 1% mn Willis — Sli 1 
, € ams, Ohio Mr. Henry with Mr. HAYES 
Davis, Minn, Igoe Ramseyer vi X 5 = 
B * Randall Ning La Mr. KETTNER with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 
Dewalt Johnson, Ky. Rauch Wise Mr. Lorr with Mr. KELLEY. 
5 F para Wood, Ind. Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. Haartvron of Michigan. 
Dillon Keister Ricketts Mr. SAUNDERS with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
NAYS—8 Mr. 8 South Carolina with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
Y Mr. Witson of Florida with Mr. SNELL. 
Buchanan, III. King Sherwood Van D = 
Keating Morgan, Okla. Thomas Wheeler a a 8 br ag Pi 8 
g “ em», 8 ECKER W è RAGO. 
igh E r a A. Mr. FLYNN with Mr. DRUKKER. 
Bailey Hull, Tenn. Moore, Pa. Slayden = 
Dupré Key, Ohio Morrison Sloan Mr. HueuHes with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Hardy 711 North Stecherson Mr. McKetrar with Mr. TINKHAM. 
awley att pele 5 553 Mr. Monnisox with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
Adair Brühne Cary Dale, N.¥ Mr. Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. GOULD. 
Aiken Bruckner Chandler, N. L. Dallinger Mr. BELL with Mr. Mares. 
Anderson 55 ess Chariez = Danforth Mr. Gattivan with Mr. SWITZER. 
Austin z Byrnes, 8. C, Church y Decker oe Mr. Ganpy with Mr. GRAHAN. 
Bacharach Callaway Clark, Fla. Dempsey Mr. AIKEN with Mr. BACHARACH. 
Barkley Campbell Cople Dent Mr. Bruckner with Mr. GARLAND. ~ 
4 . A ae pil ing Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Morr. 
Bell Carew Crisp Drukker Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER. 
Blackmon Carter, Okla, Crosser Dunn Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. Dunn. 
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. Evans with Mr. Foss, 

. GARNER with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

. Hart with Mr. ELSTON. 

. Lazaro with Mr. JAMES. 

"n HELVERING with Mr, Ronznrs of Massachusetts. 
. Parren with Mr, FAIRCHILD, 

„ Dent with Mr. Nıcmors of Michigan. 

. BARKLEY with Mr. Kxx NEUN of Rhode Island. 
. GRIFFIN with Mr. MCARTHUR. 

. Lee with Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. 

. O'Suaunessy with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

. Park with Mr. NORTON, 

. Rouse with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

„ Jones with Mr. WALSH. 

. Humpuereys of Mississippi with Mr. Stress. 
..TaLsorr with Mr. RopENBERG. 

. Burgess with Mr. SULLOWAY. 

. BuackMon with Mr. CapsticK, 

. Dil with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

„ Haun with Mr. Grrest. 

. Hay with Mr. GILLETT. 

. Ferris with Mr. ANTHONY, 

. GALLAGHER with Mr. HASKELL. 

. Dootrne with Mr. Reavis. 

. Montacve with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Fl ooD with Mr. MCKINLEY, 

. Murray with Mr. SWEET. 

. Crosser with Mr. IoOGERS. 

. ScuLLy with Mr. Young of North Dakota. 

. Lewis with Mr. WINsLow. 

. Youne of Texas with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 
. SUMNeERS with Mr. TILSON. 

. Morean of Louisiana with Mr. Hicks. 

. Price with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

. Raney with Mr. MAGEE. 

. RusseLL of Missouri with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 
. SHouse with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. Stxur. 

. SPARKMAN with Mr. Sarra of Michigan. 

. McDrrmorr with Mr. CHARLES. 

. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I want to withdraw my vote 
“aye” and vote “present.” I was paired, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] 
is recognized. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] if we can not agree upon 
a limit of time in which to discuss the rule. I would suggest 
15 minutes on a side. 

Mr. LENROOT, Well, I have applications for 20 minutes on 
this side. I think that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. GARRETT, Is that in opposition? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not inquired of those who desire 
time, but I know a portion of it is in opposition. 

The SPEAKER, What suggestion, if any, has the gentleman 
from North Carolina to make? 

Mr. POU. I am willing to accept the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, that 20 minutes’ debate should be had 
on each side 

Mr. MANN. The previous question to be considered as or- 
dered atethe end of that time. 

Mr. POU. Yes; the previous question to be considered as 
ordered at the end of that time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this rule be limited to 
20 minutes on a side, he to have control of half the time, and 
the other side to control the other half, and at the end of 40 
minutes the previous question to be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the importance of this bill is made 


manifest by statistics which are familiar to us all. The trans- 
portation of foreign commerce by the United States of America 
according to percentages started with 864 per cent in 1830 and 
went down to 11 per cent in 1915. This bill. H. R. 17350, is 
intended to stimulate our trade upon the ocean. I think it 
will accomplish the object intended. At any rate it is clear 
that something must be done to restore the flug of American 
commerce upon the high seas. At one time we carried upon 
American bottoms 864. The decrease has gone steadily on until 
in 1915 we carried 117% per cent. It seems to me nothing more 
needs to be suid. 


I do not care to discuss the rule myself, and therefore I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
Gan] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe 
that this rule should be adopted. It provides for an hour and 
a half of general debate on each side of the House, three hvurs 
total general debate on this bill. 

Now, the bill is a very short one, comparatively speaking, 
so far as the actual number of sections in it or the words used 
in printing the bill are concerned, but in its far-reaching in- 
fluence there has probably not been a more important bill brought 
before the House during all the nine long months we have been 
in session. I believe that the Nation, that the people of this 
country, are in more danger from hasty legislation than they 
are from too little legislation. So far as I am concerned, I shall 
not consent to the passing of a rule that cuts off general debate 
on this bill, the provisions of which will affect not only the 
100,000,000 people here in the United States, but will reach out 
and touch the people of every nation on the globe. The party 
in power brings this bill forward as a means to encourage trade 
with foreign nations. The party in power wants to make a good 
showing on the eve of a campaign, aye, while we sre in the 
midst of a national campaign. The intention of the adminis- 
tration in power brings this bill before Congress to make a 
favorable impression upon the business interests of this country. 
Apparently the object is to make big business feel there is no 
danger keeping the Democratic Party in power. 

Do you know what this bill does? In the first place, it 
amends the Sherman antitrust law; it amends the Clayton 
antitrust law; it amends the Federal Trade Commission bill— 
those three great measures that have to do with the controlling 
of the great business interests of this country—laws enacted 
to prevent monopoly, to maintain competition, to destroy com- 
binations in restraint of trade, to protect the people against so- 
called trusts. There was a time when we thought the Sherman 
antitrust law was almost sacred, and that if it were amended 
at all it should be amended so as to make it more strict upon 
the great business interests of this country. It was directed 
against trusts and combines and conspiracies. Yet here the 
Democratic Party comes in at the close of this session of Con- 
gress, at a time when we do not have the opportunity properly 
to consider it, to force this bill through Congress, and then, to 
make it even worse. it is proposed to pass a special resolution, 
adopting a rule limiting debate to only three hours upon this 
great bill that is to have a tremendous influence upon the condi- 
tion of the people of the United States. I say I will not stand 
for it. I say I shall denounce it here and denounce it at every 
opportunity that I have. 

Great problems are involved in this bill. I want to know 
how many of you Democrats on that side have given one hour 
to the study of this bill? How many of you have given serious 
and thorough consideration to what its effect will be upon this 
country? I hope the rule will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, we have no gentlemen on this side 
asking for time, so I will ask my friend from Wisconsin to use 
his time. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not particularly object to 
this rule. When there is before the House legislation which 
the majority consider important enough to require considera- 
tion, and it can not be considered under the ordinary rules of 
the House, it is entirely proper to bring in a rule for its considera- 
tion. It seems to me, however, that the rule might have given 
a little more time for the consideration of this very important 
measure. But the bringing in of this rule, and the further 
amendment of the Clayton antitrust law and other important 
laws which it is proposed to amend, bring to our attention the 
frantic efforts that our Democratic friends are making now, in 
the tail end of this session, to patch up their hurried legislation 
of the last nine months and save themselyes, as far as it is pos- 
sible to save themselves, from the impending catastrophe of the 
Tth of November. 

The Clayton antitrust law was put upon the statute books a 
little less than two years ago. Its presentation and considera- 
tion were accompanied by the beating of Democratic tom-toms 
and the loud and triumphant braying of the Democratic donkey. 
It was announced as the perfect fruit of Democratice efforts to 
perfect our antitrust laws, the climax of pluperfect legislation 
to muzzle the octopus. The extraordinary thing about it all 
is that since the passage of this legislation our Democratic 
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friends have forgotten there is or was or is likely to be such a 
thing as a trust or a combination in restraint of trade and harm- 
ful to the interests of the people. Time was, when the Repub- 
licans were in power and the majority was on this side, that 
the Democratic side was fairly littered with antitrust volcanves 
that were as frequently in eruption as Vesuvius in her most 
active periods and almost as noisy when in operation. Since 
they have come into power, and since the passage of the Clayton 
antitrust law, these antitrust eruptive centers on the Demo- 
cratic side have become as quiescent and peaceful as the sur- 
rounding green hills of Maryland and Virginia. The adminis- 
tration, taking its cue from the party in Congress, or vice versa, 
has not been able to find a trust since the Clayton antitrust law 
was passed, if in fact it has tried. One would imagine that 
all that was necessary under a Democratic administration to 
put an end to all of the evils of combinations in restraint of 
trade, conspiracies against the welfare of the people, was to 
7 few lines of legislation on the statute books and let it go 
at that. 

During the consideration of the Clayton bill, section 9, which 

was later divided into sections 9 and 10, was proclaimed as be- 
ing perhaps the most important of all the provisions of the bill. 
The committee told us in their report that they had placed sec- 
tion 9 in the bill in harmony with the recommendation of the 
President in his message to Congress on trusts, and they said 
that it was necessary to stop the practices of interlocking direc- 
torates that section prohibited, in order to Insure the “per- 
petuity of our institutions,” and they quoted the President to 
the effect that section 10 was tremendously important, not only 
Tor the perpetuity of the Republic but because— 
* It will bring new men, new energies, a new spirit of initiative, 
into the management of our great business enterprises. It will open the 
field of industrial development and origination to scores of men who 
have been obliged to serve when their abilities entitled them to direct, 
It will immensely hearten the 7 men coming on and will greatly 
enrich the business activities of the whole country. 

Glorious is legislation that will accomplish all these things 
even measurably, and the sooner the Congress can put that kind 
of legislation in full operation the better. But, lo and behold, 
a week ago Tuesday last, in the presence of a small handful, 
of whom I had not the honor to be one, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Cantax] called up Senate resolution 129, propos- 
ing to postpone for 12 months the operation of section 10, this 
important legislation enacted, so they told us, for the purpose 
of perpetuating our institutions, giving the young men a chance 
and enriching the business activities of the country. 

Two years ago the Democratic side felt that it was highly 
important to save the Nation to give the young men an oppor- 
tunity to enrich the life of the Nation. A week ago Tuesday 
it was apparently considered more important to save the Dem- 
ocratic Party than to save the Nation, and they evidently hoped 
to do by this resolution that deferred for 12 months this legis- 
lation said to be so tremendously important; this legislation 
that must be had, they told us, if our institutions are to be 
perpetuated; this legislation that must be enacted if young 
men are to have a chance and the business of the Nation is to be 
enlarged and enriched. 

Now, we have another amendment proposed to this famous, 
this absolutely perfect, Clayton bill. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD. What reason was given two weeks ago for 
deferring this provision? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not a word, not a line in the RECORD of 
explanation. I assume that it was the exigencies of the cam- 
paign. I can think of no other reason, The gentleman on the 
Democratic side evidently thought that to put in operation this 
highly important legislation might in some way frighten these 
malefactors of great wealth whom they were ferociously pur- 
suing two years ago, but who they are courting assiduously 
in this particular campaign, who they railed against to beat the 
band when we were in power, but have not been disposed to 
disturb in the slightest sense since they had control of every 
branch of the Government. They have not brought an im- 
portant suit against a trust. Are we to assume it is because 
there are no wicked trusts under a Democratie administration? 

Now we are presented with further legislation to modify 
this perfect Clayton Act, legislation under which we are to be 
given opportunities to practice upon the foreigner acts denied in 
our dealings among ourselves. There may be something in the 
hurriedly enacted hurrah Democratic bill amended by this act 
that renders this kind of legislation necessary. If they had 
been careful in the drafting of the laws affecting combinations. 
there would have been nothing on the statute book that would 
have prevented the doing of other things that are necessary 
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in connection with the operation of organizations for the pur- 
pose of securing foreign trade. Heaven knows that we need 
to have every facility for that important work. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. : 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, there is no gentleman on this side 
who desires to speak upon the rule. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bennet}. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, sometimes on an emigrant ship, 
when the passengers have been treated very badly during the 
voyage, the master of the ship tries to make the last day or so 
especially pleasant, so, if possible, to remove the memory of 
the days that are past. Proceeding along that line, the ma- 
jority is evidently trying to make us forget some of the rules 
they have passed ip the last nine months by bringing in a 
decent rule. Nobody can fairly criticize this rule, except in 
one particular, and that is the shortness of the time for general 
debate. This rule does not cut off our right of amendment, as 
was done in the naval bill, the shipping bill, and other bills. It 
does not limit the time under the five-minute rule, as has been 
done within the last nine months. 

This rule does not provide for riders on appropriation bills, 
as some rules have done. It fulfills a legitimate purpose, and 
that is, in what we hope are the closing days of the session, to 
bring before the House legislation which the majority desires 
to consider under the ordinary rules of the House. If all the 
rules of the session, which is, we hope, closing, had had a simi- 
lar virtue or merit, there would have been little to criticize in 
the rules; but when we come into power in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, as we are going to do [applause on the Republican side], 
we will have abundant and ample precedents in what has been 
done in the Sixty-fourth Congress, although I hope and pray 
that we will have self-restraint enough to prevent ourselves 
from following the very natural Impulse to shape our action on 
what was done to us in the Sixty-fourth Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this rule will pass, People differ in 
their opinion as to the bill, but no one dissents from the opin- 
ion that the bill is important. This is the best way to bring it 
before the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to this rule, 
because, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] has 
just said. it is a fair rule, something that is very extraordinary 
during this Sixty-fourth Congress. As to whether or not I 
shall vote for the bill I shall determine when I have listened 
to the debate, In the two minutes that I have, however, Mr. 
Speaker, I do want to call to the attention of the House the 
complete reversal of position of the Democratic Party upon this 
question of trusts. In every national Democratic platform for 
the past 12 years, up to the platform of 1916, there was a 
plank in the platform reading as follows: 

Articles entering into competition with trost-controlled products 
and articles of American manufacture which are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home should be put upon the free list. 

Then they proposed to penalize and punish every American 
manufacturer and combination which sold their products at 
prices abroad more cheaply than the prices they charged at 
home. In this bill, Mr. Speaker, they propose to legalize that 
very thing and put the hand of approval of the Government 
upon that very practice. 

It may be that reasons exist why that should be done, in 
order to secure our share of the foreign trade, but, as I said a 
moment ago, you upon that side of the aisle have completely 
reversed your position in doing it, and in the platform of this 
year, 1916, Mr. Speaker, you will not find any such plank as 
that. Indeed, I have read the platform with some care, and 
you will not find the word “trust” in the Democratie platform 
of 1916 from the first line to the last. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Are there any less trusts to-day than there were 
when you assumed the administration of this Government? 
Whom have you sent to jail? What trusts have you dissolved? 
Can you name one of them? Why is it that you were so brave 
in denouncing trusts when you were out of power, but now that 
you are in power you are as silent as the tomb with reference 
to them? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill a question? Is it the gentleman’s intention 
to pass this bill to-night? 

Mr. POU. We hope to. 

Mr. KEATING. Then it will be necessary for me, Mr. 
Speaker, to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman mean the bill or the 
rule? 
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Mr. KEATING. Oh, I have no objection to the adoption of 
the rule, but I do object to the consideration of the bill at this 
late hour. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman making the point of order 
that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Speaker, I want to make the point of 
no quorum if it is the intention of the gentleman in charge of 
the bill to press for final consideration of it to-night. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I can say as the author of the 
bill that there is no intention to press the final passage of it 
to-night, but I hope the gentleman will not object to the adop- 
tion of the rule and going into the Committee of the Whole and 
having some debate before we adjourn. Three hours of general 
debate are provided for, and it is my intention to yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate that. I appreciate 
the courtesy of the gentleman in giving me time to discuss the 
bill, but this is an important measure and I do not think we 
should have a general discussion to-night. I do not object to 
the adoption of the rule. s 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I now make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. MANN. We will meet at 11 O'clock to-morrow, and I 
think we may as well adjourn. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of 
order of no quorum., 7 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 17850) to 
promote export trade, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 17350, with Mr. Rupey in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering the bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17350) to promote export trade, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. ! 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, for many years the manufac- 
turers of this country have felt the need of the passage of this 
bill in order to clarify their rights in the foreign export trade. 
Ever since our export trade has been increasing, as it has been 
for the last 10 years, there has been grave doubt in the minds 
of good lawyers, patriotic lawyers, as to whether or not the 
Sherman law applied to exporters engaged solely and purely in 
the foreign export business. Many of the best lawyers, whose 
names I need not mention, have always thought that it did not 
apply, that the object of the Sherman law was to keep the 
channels of trade pure in the United States and in its Terri- 
torios. In view of that situation, in view of the uncertain con- 
dition as to whether or not this famous law does apply to 
foreign export trade from the United States, the Federal Trade 
Commission, under section 6 of the bill we passed two years 
ago giving it authority to investigate both interstate and for- 
eign trade, has made a very full and widespread investigation 
as to our export trade, and as to how export trade is carried 
on by foreign competitors. After their very full investigation 
they sent to the House of Representatives about two months 
ago a very strong report, signed by every member of that com- 
mission, showing, I think, conclusively to every sane man the 
absolute necessity for the clarification of the Sherman law in 
reference to the foreign export business along the lines of this 
bill. They have shown conclusively that unless American ex- 
porters engaged solely in the foreign export business are per- 
mitted to do business with foreign countries on the same lines 
as their foreign competitors do business and as the foreign 
countries in which business is done permits it to be done, that 
our foreign export business is bound to Ianguish and in some 
instances die. 

I know that there is a feeling among some that we ought to 
hold the American manufacturers wherever they do business 
in all the world to that same high business standard that is 
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prescribed by the Sherman law for their doing business in the 
United States. I do not believe when I am putting a horse in 
an international race that it is incumbent upon me to put 100 
pounds weight upon his back when every other horse in the 
race is not encumbered at all. I know from this Trade Com- 
mission’s report that every foreign country whose manufactur- 
ers compete keenly with our manufacturers have no such rules 
to control them as the Sherman antitrust law throws around 
the American exporter if the Sherman law does apply to our 
exporters in foreign trade. To illustrate ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me understand the gentleman. Is 
there anything in the Sherman antitrust law that forbids an 
American manufacturer from selling to foreign export trade at 
a price less than to the American consumer or jobber? 

Mr. WEBB. Why, I do not think so. It is done every day. 
To illustrate that very point—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill seeks, then, to permit the com- 
bination of any corporation organized for that purpose? 

Mr. WEBB. For the purpose of carrying on the export trade; 
and the bill provides that if the selling agencies in the nature 
of corporations be in restraint of trade within the United 
States, then they are violating the Sherman antitrust law. The 


bill provides, further, that if one American sales agency or cor- 


poration for the purpose of carrying on export trade deals 
unfairly, even in a foreign country, with his American com- 
petitor that in that instance the Federal Trades Commission 


can call that unfair exporter before it and, if needs be, take 


its charter away from him, 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? è 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the meaning of “dealing unfairly 
with competitors ”? 

Mr. WEBB. Of course the gentleman knows that is hard 
to explain, because the Federal Trades Commission is a new 
body and they have not settled that question yet. It will take 
a good while for them to form a correct and lasting definition, 
just as it took a good many years for the Supreme Court to 
interpret correctly the Sherman antitrust law as to what “re- 
straint of trade” meant. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman about international combinations. I will have to illus- 
trate in this way: Suppose a combination for the sale of oil or 
for the sale or manufacture of steel has been formed which is 
just as strong in some foreign country as it is in the United 
States, and it is so well established in the foreign country that 
by reason of foreign wage conditions and foreign raw-material 
conditions it can readily compete with its own establishment in 
the United States; what effect would the lessening of the legal 
hold which we now have upon combinations be in a case of 
that kind? 

Mr. WEBB. That is speculative, of course; but if the acts 
restrain trade or commerce in the United States, it is then 
unlawful. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose a combination iu 
which Americans join with foreigners had been formed? 

Mr. WEBB. Then you violate the antitrust law, and it has 
been so held by the court. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is a partial answer. But 
suppose Americans join with Europeans in a combination, by 
reason of which it may be cheaper to produce in the foreign 
country than it is in the United States, what would the effect 
be on the American market? 

Mr. WEBB. I think the effect might be a restraint of trade 
in the United States, and then they would run afoul of the 
American trust law, though this bill does not permit a sales 
agency to be a producing corporation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Where would jhe independent 
come in on a deal of that kind? 

Mr. WEBB. No more than he does now. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has occurred to me that 
this bill might not be in the interest of the independent op- 
erator in the United States, but that it might be more in the 
interest of international combinations that could be formed with 
American connections. 

Mr. WEBB. It absolutely gives no license to do any such 
thing, I will say to my friend, and the moment that sort of 
thing is done they would be subject to the penalties of the 
Sherman antitrust law. The Sherman law is preserved inviolate 
as to all acts that would restrain trade in the United States. 
It is not weakened one whit. 
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Mr. MOORE of: Pennsylvania. The bill repeals: that: section 
of the Clayton, antitrust law which prohibits the ownership of 
stock by one company in another? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of. Pennsylvania. And as far as foreign 

Mr. WEBB. They are selling agencies that are engaged solely 
in the sale of American goods in a foreign country. 

Mr. MOORE) of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is posted on 
this bill. 

He will recall that in the Clayton antitrust bill, which was 
largely engineered: through the House by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, provision: was. made assuming to. protect in- 
dependents, that is to say, that was the supposition. through- 
out the country, by preventing a large manufacturer from 
making a contract for a sole selling agency in any one State. 

Mr: WEBB. Yes; that is true; and that was in keeping with 
the antitrust law, and that very. identical’ bill—and I do not 
believe the gentleman voted for it; but many Republicans did 
provided that exclusive agencies in this country, made upon 
condition with merchants not to sell competitors’ goods, should 
be unlawful in the United States. The Clayton bill went 
further and provided that price cutting for the purpose of in- 
juring a competitor should be unlawful within the United 
States, but not in foreign countries. This bill is in keeping 
with that very idea in sections 2 and 3 of the Clayton law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the Attorney General 
of the United States been consulted as to the effect of this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. He has not been consulted by myself, I will 
say: I do not know of anyone else who has consulted him, 
if anyone has. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has been brought into the 
House, because there is a question of doubt amongst lawyers 
as to whether there is now. existing law that would prevent 
the formation of combinations such as are proposed. Is that 
the fact? 

Mr. WEBB. There is doubt on that very question, and we 
want to clarify it and make it known to the manufacturers 
of this country so far as we are concerned that we propose 
to compel them te fallow the American business rules where 
tlie American flag floats, but whenever they get into a foreign 
country we propose to give them the same latitude and give 
them rights to do business on the same scale as their foreign 
competitors do. I do not think anybody can object to that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman feel that 
under this bill: the American manufacturer who is not in a 
combination would be protected as well as if this bill were not 
enacted ? 

Mr. WEBB. He certainly would not be in any worse fix 
than he is now. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. One of the purposes of this bill is to allow 
American manufacturers to employ a common selling. agent or 
agency in a foreign country? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir; to form common selling agencies, 
American manufacturers can not combine, understand. It must 
Le for the purpose of selling articles in foreign countries made 
in this country. The bill does not permit a combination of 
manufacturers. It permits a number of manufacturers to 
create an agency in a foreign country. A dozen manufacturers 
can take stock in a selling agency and have the overhead 
charges reduced, and enable them to compete with foreign com- 
petitors engaged in that sort of business. 

Mr. MANN. And that would reduce the competition between 
manufacturers: here? 

Mr. WEBB. No. It would reduce the competition between 
American manufacturers in foreign countries, probably. 

Mr. MANN. What position will we be in with reference to 
them demanding that right in foreign countries under section 
73 of the Wilson Tariff Act as amended? 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman mean the dumping clause? 

Mr. MANN. I mean section 73 of the Wilson Turiff Act, the 
act of 1894, which, as recently amended by Congress, mukes it 
a penalty for any importer or agent to make any combination 
here or elsewhere, for that matter, which affects competition 
or which has a tendency to raise prices of imported: articles, 
How. will we stand with foreign countries, giving the right here 
to our manufacturers to have a common selling agency which 
cuts out competition abroad; and then saying to foreign manu- 
facturers, “ If you do the same thing here, we will send your 
men to the penitentiary or fine you“? 

Mr. WEBB. Well, I do not think it says that, to begin with. 

Mr. MANN. Well, possibly, the gentleman has not read this 
provision. 


Mr: WEBB: And in the next place; the bill does not au- 
thorize anybody to do business in a foreign country in violation 
of the laws ot the country in which the business is carried on. 

Mr. MANN, I understand that, but 

Mr. WEBB: And, in the next place, I am not sure that the 
combination that is authorized in this bill means the raising 
of prices in foreign countries. It may mean the lowering of 
prices, and the lowering of the prices, in view. of the reduced 
overhead charges, will enable manufacturers here to. even sell 
at a less price and still to make more money than they are mak- 
ing at present. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of it is to affect free competition. 
That is the purpose of it. But what position will we be in. in 
the case I have pointed out, if this legislation is enacted? 
That is what I want to get at. If we allow the restriction of 
competition on the part of our manufacturers in foreign coun- 
tries and then propose a penalty on the foreign manufacturers 
who wish to employ. an common selling agency here, it might be a 
temporary benefit, but 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that he assumes that 
every industry in this country is going to organize into one sell- 
ing agency, which, of course, is. preposterous, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WEBB. On the other hand, I predict. that there will be 
scores of selling agencies competing with each other in the same 
class of foreign business, 

MANN. I wil! say to the gentleman that I am in per- 
fect sympathy with the purpose of this bill, and I will probably 
vote for it; but it seems to me that we are in a rather-awkward 
position to say that we penalize here.a thing which we propose 
to allow our own people abroad to do. I do not know. how other 
countries will look upon that proposition. They may consent 
to it, perhaps, but: 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that persons and cor- 
porations of other countries are doing here practically every 
day in the year what we propose to authorize our people to-do 
in foreign countries. 

Mr. MANN: Then, in that case, the facts should be called to 
the attention of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. WEBB. I am told that one firm or selling agency in New 
York buys-raw materials in the United)States for fourteen hun- 
dred different foreign concerns. The foreign manufacturers not 
only have the buying agencies here, but they have cartels: and 
contracts and agreements which enable them to undersell us in 
the finished products in foreign countries: 

Mr. MANN. Those combinations, when they exist abroad, we 
can not punish; but we have a statute, passed in 1913, which 
came through: the gentleman's: committee, probably, or through 
the Committee on Ways and Means, amending section 78 of the 
Wilson tariff act; of 1894 

Mr. WEBB. It came from ihe Committee on Ways and 
Means—— 

Mr. MANN. Which forbids any combination of importers or 
agents or anything of the sort affecting free competition. That 
is still the law. If it is: being violated; as suggested by the 
gentleman, it is not our fault. 

Mr. WEBB. The Trade Commission's report would indicate 
that it is being violated. 

Mr. MANN. I understood some time ago that the Secretary’ 
of Commerce stated that we would be in an awkward ‘position in 
international affairs if we propose to allow something to be 
done abroad which we forbid the people abroad to do here. 

Mr. WEBB: I Will say to the gentleman that the Secretary, 
of: Serpe in his annual report. recommends the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am asking what the effect will be. I expect. 
to support the bill. 

Mr: WEBB. I am trying to explain the purpose of the bill 


before the House. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. It all comes up. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB.. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. The bill will not restrict the number of em- 
ployment; agencies or selling agencies in a foreign country? 

Mr: WEBB. No; we protect them in the bill, and in case 
there is unfair competition between these agencies: the Trade 
Commission can take their charters away from them, if one is 
guilty of unfair methods. 

Mr. FIELDS. We have hundreds of manufacturers in this 


same line of commodities: wlio, because of their limited capital, 


can not go into a foreign country, but 10 can organize an 


agency, and 10 others can organize another agency, and so on, 
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and therefore it would make competition instead of defeating 
competition. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. My judgment is that these selling agencies 
authorized now will enable our manufacturers and selling agen- 
cies in foreign countries to sell cheaper than they do now and at 
the same time make money, because their overhead charges will 
be proportionately smaller, We have got to provide some way 
in which to sell our goods in foreign countries in competition 
with foreign sales agencies, 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would like to get the gentle- 
man’s understanding of the effect of this measure. I want to 
know if this is not a fact, that under the provisions of this 
bill there is absolutely no restriction or limitation as to the 
cooperation or combination that may be formed between concerns 
in the United States engaged in the foreign trade? 

Mr. WEBB, ‘There are restrictions. Here is one, which I 
will read: 

Provided, That such association, agreement, or act is not in restraint 
of trade within the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Yes. That is not what I mean. 
Take, for instance, the United States Steel Corporation, which 
controls, we will say, 40 per cent of the production of iron and 
steel in the United States, Now, then, under this law, if passed 
as presented, the United States Steel Corporation and all the 
independent concerns engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel in this country can unite together and organize a corpora- 
tion and engage in the sale of iron and steel abroad? 

Mr. WEBB. If that combination will enable them to get a 
better price from foreigners than they get now, I want them to 
get it, just so it does not affect prices in the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. It is a fact that they could form 
such a combination under this bill? There is no restriction as 
long as they carry out the law? 

Mr. WEBB. That is what is done in a great many foreign 
countries. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Is not that the effect of this law? 

Mr. WEBB. They can do it, indeed they can. The object of 
the bill is to let them do what their rivals do and which is 
allowed in the countries in which they operate. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, That is what I thought, that 
there is absolutely no restriction. 

Mr. WEBB. The only restriction is that their combination 
shall not restrain trade in the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Suppose the iron manufacturers 
and woolen manufacturers and cotton manufacturers and all 
the different lines of manufacture united in a corporation to sell 
abroad, does not the gentleman think that would give them 
practically a monopoly in the United States? 

Mr. WEBB. I not only do not think so, but I know it will 
not. The formation of such a corporation is a business im- 
possibility. The gentleman has an idea that nobody else in the 
world manufactures steel and iron and lumber except ourselves. 
The very trouble now which the lumber interests have to con- 
tend with is that they come ın competition with such buying and 
selling agencies throughout the world, and have no similar 
weapons with which to meet their competitor. Remember that 
when these combinations are formed, they are formed to meet 
competition in foreign countries, and they have got to sell their 
goods in foreign countries to make a living. They have got to 
sell in competition with foreign countries, and they have got to 
sell, therefore, at such prices that will meet foreign competition. 
Therefore what the gentleman suggests is impossible or im- 
practicable. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Briefly. 

Mr. CLINE. I understand this bill permits combinations to 
establish a selling agency in foreign countries? 

Mr. WEBB. Selling agencies for export trade. 

Mr. CLINE. And that is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. WEBB. Les. 

Mr. CLINE. Does the bill also provide that these same com- 
binations may establish a purchasing agency for purchasing raw 
materials in those same foreign markets? 

Mr. WEBB. No; but it is assumed that they can buy in 
America what they sell in foreign countries. 

Mr. CLINE. But they could not establish a joint agency for 
the purchasing of raw materials abroad. 

Mr. WEBB. The bill does not provide that. It is confined to 
“export,” and“ export“ can not mean“ import.” 

Mr. CLINE. Does it provide anything against it? 


Mr. WEBB. Yes; the bill is confined to export business, and 
such selling agency can not be a producing corporation; only 2 
buying and selling agency in export trade. 

Mr. CLINE. Suppose an agency is established for the pur- 
chasing of raw materials in foreign countries. For instance, 
suppose cotton manufacturers or other manufacturers should 
establish a purchasing agency in foreign countries, how would 
that affect the man in this country who is not in the combination 
for the purchase of raw materials? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think it would affect him any more 
than it does now, but this agency could not engage in import 
business, and hence could not buy for this purpose. World com- 
petition is going to keep the price down, and is bound to, as 
long as there is competition in the markets of the world. Aud 
should there be any effort to monopolize to raise prices in this 
country the Sherman law would stop it at once. As long as 
there are selling corporations and agencies they are not going 
to hold their goods and thus lose money. They are going to 
dispose of them at the best prices possible. Should their hold- 
ing them restrain trade in the United States they would be 
liable under the Sherman law. ` ` 

Mr. CLINE. There is no purpose in forming a purchasing 
agency except to buy goods more cheaply than individuals can 
buy them. Now if a corporation of this character buys raw 
material more cheaply abroad, to be brought here and manufac- 


tured, would not that have an injurious effect on the man who 


is not a member of that purchasing agency? 

Mr. WEBB. That would not come under the terms of this 
bill. As I said before, the agency is confined to “export” busi- 
ness, The selling agency could not manufacture the raw mate- 
rial because the bill forbids such agencies or corporations to 
produce anything. 

Mr. CLINE. There is nothing in the bill to prohibit it? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; there is. An agency can not buy material 
in a foreign country and bring it here and manufacture it. If 
such were done, and thereby restrain trade within the United 
States, they would immediately violate the provision of the 


antitrust law. An association formed under this bill can only, 


engage In export trade, and hence would not be permitted to 
buy raw material in foreign countries or any other material for 
import“ into the United States. Some think we should allow 
the buying agencies for import trade, but this bill does not per- 
mit such, but only agencies or associations to engage solely in 
export trade, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would it be in restraint of trade for 
that agency to buy material cheaper than an independent manu- 
facturer in the United States might buy material, although the 
result would be that one would get the material cheaper than 
the other, and in that way be able to manufacture u less cost 
and to sell at a lower price? Would that be a restraint of 
trade? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think that would be, unless there were 
some conspiracy. Take the instance of copper. Copper sells 
for eighty-five one hundredths of a cent higher in the United 
States than it is sold in foreign countries to foreign buyers who 
are in the combination of buyers, and the American copper 
when it is manufactured into wire, the American manufacturer 
has to pay about a cent a pound more for copper than his for- 
eign competitor, and when he sells his wire in a foreign coun- 
try he has to compete with the well-organized combinations of 
foreign wire manufacturers. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from Indiana asked a ques- 
tion, and I want to know whether the gentleman is correct or 
not. He asked you if this bill permitted of associations abrond. 
Does not the bill permit the selling agencies in the United States 
for foreign export? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly it does, but it must be of individual 
or a corporation engaged solely in the export trade, and it 
can not be a manufacturing or a producing corporation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman from Illinois stated that the 
selling agency must be abroad. I thought that was wrong. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Under this law the power given to one corpora- 
tion to buy out the stock of another corporation seems to be dan- 
gerous. One corporation might buy the stock of all of the 
other corporations interested in foreign trade and thereby be- 
come a monopoly. 

Mr. WEBB. That can be done to-day; but if it is done the 
Sherman antitrust law applies, because it would affect the 
commerce of the United States in restraint of trade. 

Mr. HARDY. You expressly permit one concern to buy the 
stock of another, 
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Mr. WEBB. On that point we are following along the line 
of our recent bank legislation. We passed a law the other day— 
and I do not think there was a vote against it—permitting the 
banks in the United States to take stock in a common American 
bank in foreign countries. That is all there is which permits 
an American manufacturer to buy stock in these agencies. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the first section of this bill 
absolutely restricts it to goods going out of the country? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; export business. 

Mr. HILL. And section 73 of the old Wilson law as now 
amended absolutely controls corporations and individuals in 
bringing them into the country. 

Mr. WEBB. I think so, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is not one purpose of this bill to enable the 
sale of articles abroad cheaper than they are sold here at home? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I can not say that. 

Mr. SLOAN. Would not that be one of the legitimate effects 
of the passage of this legislation? 

Mr. WEBB. It might so happen that they would have to 
sell cheaper abroad to meet competition, just as is done to-day. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not a provision that would necessarily 
bring prices lower? 

Mr. WEBB. It is to meet the competition by less cost in the 
distribution of goods, 

Mr. SLOAN. Is not that a departure from the old doctrine 
against selling articles abroad cheaper than they are sold in 
this country? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, I hope my friend will not divert me on 
that point. The gentleman called it an old doctrine, and we are 
talking about to-day and conditions which confront us now, 
at the present. 

Mr. FORDNEY, 
ment? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes 

Mr. FORDNEY., 
cisco. 

Mr. WEBB, If the gentleman would prefer, Iwill yield to 
him later on that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. KING. Under this bill could a selling agency be estab- 
lished for the purpose of dealing in foodstuffs for export? 

Mr. WEBB. I think so. 

Mr. KING. Like shipping grain and cattle and the products 
of the American farm. 

Mr. WEBB. I think so. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman think that such an agency 
would have any effect in controlling the prices that men got 
for their products in this country? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not. Some think that it will enhance 
the price of the farmers’ products because the more goods that 
you sell in foreign countries the more demand there is for the 
goods here. » 

Mr. KING. Would not this selling agency say to the farmers 
of Illinois we will give you so much for your grain and take 
care of you at such a figure? 

Mr. WEBB. They would buy it so as to sell it in competi- 
tion with the world sellers, and foreign buyers would be in 
constant competition with the American agency in purchasing 
from the Illinois farmer. 

Mr. KING. And in that way might they not control the ex- 
port trade in grain? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I do not think that is possible, because the 
foreign agent is always here buying for his foreign clients or 
patrons, which would keep up keen competition. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Is it not true that all the 
exporters could form a combination under this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. They might do it, but such is an extreme sup- 
position. We are not the only country that produces grain. 
We export a very small proportion of our production of wheat 
and corn. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. If all of the exporters of grain 
were in one corporation, does the gentleman not think that there 
is danger that they would be in a position, controlling the out- 
let of our farm products abroad, to control them at home? Does 
the gentleman not think that they might by buying the farmers’ 
goods depress the market and then for the purpose of making 


Will the gentleman yield for a brief state- 


I want to state the situation in San Fran- 


profit, they having a control of this vast stock of grain, raise 
the price abroad? Would they not have that power? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I think they would have to lower the price 
abroad in competition with the world, and in lowering the price, 
having a common selling agency and making it cheaper to carry 
on business, they might make more money while still selling it 
at the same price, and the moment the agency by its acts re- 
strained trade here the trust laws would interfere, 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Let me present this. I am 
really in earnest, and I have heard this argument presented 

Mr. WEBB. I understand the gentleman is going to ask for 
40 minntes to debate this bill, and I desire to answer some other 
questions before I conclude. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I understand that one object 
of certain corporations is that they claim, as the gentleman 
has said, taking for example the question of copper, that the 
foreign buyers of copper will not pay our producers a fair price, 
and we are compelled to sell to them at any price that they 
desire to pay. Do not the copper interests think that this bill 
will help them, because they think they can fix the price and 
compel these people to pay whatever they want to or to pay a 
fair price? And if they can do that with copper, then, when 
they can get control of wheat and corn, they can do the same 
with that. 

Mr. WEBB. Would the gentleman object to the copper pro- 
ducers of this country getting as much from the foreigu buyer 
as they get from our own people? I would like to see them get 
a little more, so far as I am concerned. And if they can get no 
better price from foreign buyers, I should like to make it pos- 
sible for them to make a little better profit upon what they do 
sell abroad. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would object to a combina- 
tion of copper interests that would control the foreign price and 
in that way control the price here. 

Mr. WEBB. If they attempt to control prices here, they vio- 
late the law. The only way that you can assume that they 
can control the foreign price is to assume that we have a world 
monopoly. The gentleman forgets that they are coming into 
competition with all of the world, and it is to their interest to 
sell and to meet the competition of the world. 

The gentleman forgets that there is some one else in the 
world than the United States, and we have to meet their com- 
petition, and there would be no incentive for an American sell- 
ing agency to buy up things and hold them while the rest of 
the world are supplying the world markets with the goods that 
he is holding. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the gentleman con- 
cedes that the establishment of these selling agencies in foreign 
countries would entail considerable expense? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; great expense in some cases. 

Mr. DEWALT. And I suppose the gentleman also concedes 
that the formation of corporations as selling agencies would 
also entail expense? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. And the gentleman also concedes, I suppose, 
that there are a great number of manufacturers in this country 
who are largely engaged in the manufacture of one product, 
and that there are also a great many small manufacturers. 
That is so, is it not? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. DEWALT. Those premises being correct, and having 
formed your corporation, does the gentleman appreciate the 
danger that might ensue in this way, that the large dealers 
or manufacturers would form such a corporation, which the 
gentleman adiaits entails large expense in foreign countries 
and entails large expense in this country, und would not per- 
mit the small manufacturers to get into that selling combina- 
tion? 

Mr. WEBB. My answer to that is this: The small manu- 
facturer would be no worse off then than he is now. He can 
not compete individually now. He has no foreign business of 
consequence. His remedy would be to form a combination with 
smaller nanufacturers, and if the big selling agency treats the 
little teow unfairly, we have provided in the bill a°’means by 
which their charter may be taken away from them, even though 
their unfair competition is in a foreign country. 

Mr. DEWALT. Would not the gentleman say it was treating 
the small manufacturer unfairly not to admit him to the cor- 
poration? They could raise the price of the stock. 

Mr. WEBB. I think. every one has the right to choose his 
own business associates, but surely the small men the gentle- 
man is talking about have some friends with whom they could 
unite in a selling agency. 

Mr. DEWALT. I want to say to the gentleman I am in 
sympathy with the purposes of this bill. 
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Mr. WEBB. I understand that. 

Mr. DEWALT, But the question that was in my mind was 
that possibly it might militate against the small manufacturer 
because he could not come into this: association. 


Mr. WEBB. I want to say this: The Standard Oil Co, does 
not need this bill. The Harvester people do not need this bill. 
The Steel Corporation does not need it, and other big corpora- 
tions do not need it. This bill is not at all in the interest of 
the big corporations of the United States. They already have 
their selling agencies established in the countries of the world. 
Being so big and powerful and being such tremendous pro- 
ducers they can compete in any foreign countries and are doing 
it. It is the little fellow who has not the capital or the money 
to go into foreign countries to seek trade, it is for him; for a 
dozen or so to unite so that they can carry and show their goods 
abroad at a reduced cost in: their overhead charges. It is really 
in the interest of the little fellow; it is in the interest of the 
small manufacturer. 

Mr. DEWALT. Conceding that what the gentleman may say 
may be correct, the gentleman's theory, then, is that these small 
manufacturers, by combining, could then compete: with the large 
manufacturers, if they do enter into an association? 

f 2 WEBB. That is exactly my idea, I want to say to my 
riend. 

Mr. DEWALT. I would be very glad if it worked out. 

Mr. WEBB. They can not be any worse off than they are at 
present. They can not compete individually: with their foreign 
rivals. They can not send their goods abroad, unless somebody 
comes over here and happens to pick them out and buy them 
and little business comes that way nowadays. If they could 
get any way to carry their goods and show them in foreign 
countries, they could compete. That is the custom to-day. You 
have to have money; you have te have combination enough to 
carry these goods to the foreign countries and show them to the 
people in order to-induce them to buy them. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WEBB. I will yield, for a question. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to inquire if under this bill it is 
possible to organize another Standard Oil Company which will 
be international? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. 
destroy it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not it also possible that this combination 
may be formed and so used that it will not only take care of the 
sales abroad but it will also: control the markets here by its 
Aare! to let other persons or factories come into this combi- 
nation 

Mr. WEBB. My friend has read the bill. It says that these 
agencies may be formed provided they do not restrain trade 
within the United States, or deal unfairly with their American 
competitors. 

Mr. DOWELL. But will not the operation itself, the fact 
that they have such an enormous international combination 
and being able to sell their goods at a lower price in other 
markets, be in itself sufficient 

Mr. WEBB. No; the copper interests do that now. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is true they may keep any exporter now out 
of this combination they may organize. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know to what the gentleman refers 
as “ they.” 

Mr. DOWELL. I mean this organization. 

Mr. WEBB. Any number of business men can form a selling 
agency. There is no power in Congress preventing a man 
from selecting his associates. ` 

Mr. DOWELL. As far as that is concerned, this organization 
may be as large as they may desire to organize. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; providing it does not restrain trade in 
the United States. I do not care how big they are, for they 
have to be big in order to compete with their big competitors 
in foreign countries. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a questions? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Sometimes an ounce of illustration is worth a 
pound of argument. I traveled for two days with the agent 
of Walter A. Wood in Siberia. He was going about showing 
the farmers hyw to use machines, They could afford to do that. 
This gives the little fellows who can not afford it the privilege 
of combining and doing the same thing. 

Mr. WEBB. That is exactly my idea, and that is the class of 
manufacturers that are going to be helped by the bill, because 
the big fellows have alreudy got the power to establish these 
agencies now and they already have them established. 

- Now, Mr. Chairman, that is all the time I shall use at the 
present time, and I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota to 
use some of his time. 


The Sherman antitrust law would 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina how long he expects to continue to-night? 

Mr. WEBB. I think I will move to rise at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. I think we had’ best quit now. 

Mr, WEBB. Let us run until 6 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. We meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow, and then we 
may be in session all night to-morrow night. Nobody knows, 

Mr. WEBB. I am perfectly willing, if the gentleman fs tired, 
to quit now. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SRHALLENBERGER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
17350) to promote export trade, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to announce that 
to-morrow, so Members can be here promptly, most probably 
we will try to get up for consideration legislation relative to the 
pending strike situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
KırcHIN} announces that to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. we will 
try to get up the strike legislation. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose that means trying to get consideration 
of the bill introduced by the gentleman from Georgia | Mr: 


Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman intimate, as the chair- 
man of the committee—the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] says he has net copies of the bill—what the general scope 
of it is, so that the Members may have time to think it out 
overnight? 

Mr. ADAMSON, The bill only embraces the propositions 
which the President originally made to the employees and the 
carriers, to wit, to put in force immediately the eight-hour day, 
without affecting the surrounding circumstances and conditions, 
and appoint a commission to investigate conditions and the 
working of the eight-hour law, in six to nine months, in their 
discretion, and to report to Congress their finding of fact with- 
out recommending any legislation. We introduced the bill in 
that shape because it is what the President originally proposed 
and what the brotherhoods agreed to accept, and we thought if 
Congress would pass that much legislation it would be entirely 
consistent with what had been done, and the employees could 
not afford to go out on strike, as they are committed to those 
provisions. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 44 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its original order, adjourned 
until 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, Friday, September 1. 1916. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORTALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 17699) authorizing and 
directing the Public Printer to provide a pulp and paper mill or 
mills for the manufacture of print paper for the Government; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight- 
hour day for employees of carriers engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Resolution (H. Res. 361) for a reprint of A 
System of Accounts for Retail Merchants; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Also, resolution. (H. Res. 362) for reprint of Fundamentals of 
a Cost System for Manufacturers; to the Committee on Printing, 

By Mr. KITCHIN: Resolution (H. Res. 363) for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 17700; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H, R. 17701) granting an 
increase of pension to Philip H. Lewis; to the Committee on 


Pensions. . 
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By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R, 17702) granting an increase of 
pension to Frank Selmar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17703) granting a pension to Milton L. 
Stover: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 17704) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel H. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17705) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Keffer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17706) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Whetzal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17707) granting 
an increase of pension to U. J. Favorite; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 17708) granting 
a pension to Christein Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (H. R. 17709) granting a pen- 
sion to Sabina Fallon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Petition of Nicholas Wirthwein, 
Louis Seibert, George Ewall, Peter Albritz, A. H. Werder, Emil 
Weiderhald, Joseph King, Charles F. Gerhold, and other citi- 
zens of Columbus, Ohio, protesting against Great Britain's 
seizure of mails and noncontraband supplies consigned to 
neutral ports; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of State Board of Viticultural 
Commissioners of California, that the impending railroad strike 
may be avoided, and that the Congress will take proper steps 
to insure the steady and unhampered shipment of freight; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of California Electric Railway Association, 
asking that electric railways earning less than 15 per cent of 
revenue from interstate traffic be exempted from proposed rail- 
way legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Vallejo Trades and Labor Council in be- 
half of an eight-hour day and other legislation proposed in 
behalf of railway employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of certain railway employees of Brighton, 
Cal., favoring the passage of the so-called railroad employees’ 
eight-hour-day bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of William T, Appleton, 
of Boston, Mass., favoring passage of the game-sanctuary bill, 
House bill 11712; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Bourse, relative to regulating 
actions of public-service employees; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Manufacturers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring principles of arbitration; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of William T. Appleton, of Boston, 
Mass., favoring passage of the game-sanctuary bill, House bill 
17180; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Bourse, relative to regulating 
certain public-service employees ; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, against bills to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association, to support tariff bill for protection to American in- 
dustries ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence to accompany House bill 
17695, for the relief of William L. Wiles; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petitions of Tenth Avenue Baptist Church, 
of Oakland; Washington Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Pasadena; and Garvanza Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Los Angeles, all in the State of California, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Memorial of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dallas, Tex., favoring arbitration of labor disputes 
with railroad companies ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of City Council of Lawrence, Mass., 
relative to returning to their homes, etc., men who volunteered 
for their country’s service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of City Council of Lawrence, 
relative to restoring to homes and families men who volunteered 
for their country's service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Petition of Deposits Saving & 
Trust Co., of Akron, Ohio, in re interference with transmission 
of mails; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fray, September 1, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee this morning under the pres- 
sure of a national crisis, facing issues which we must face in 
the fear of God, with the love of our brother man in our 
hearts. We ask for divine guidance and wisdom. We pray 
that there may be no conflict of interest that will separate 
heart from heart in this blessed fellowship of our national life, 
but that we may be enabled to see and to discern that there 
is no conflict of duty and no conflict of interest in this land of 
ours. Thou hast put into our hands in trust great responsibili- 
ties. Thou hast lavished the wealth of a great Nation upon us. 
Thou hast also given to us great principles of government as 
a part of our trust. Grant that we may draw from Thee such 
wisdom and grace as that we may justify our stewardship 
before God and men. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair and directed that the Journal be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, August 29, 1916, when, 
on request of Mr. Suoor and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC, NO. 541). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from the Secretary of War, submitting a supplemental 
and additional estimate of appropriation, in the sum of $60,000, 
required by the War Department for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, for public printing and binding, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate telegrams from the executive committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, of New York City; 
from the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, of Balti- 
more, Md.; and from the Chamber of Commerce and Federation 
of Allied Interests, of Tulsa, Okla., all bearing upon the sub- 
ject of the threatened railway strike, which will be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of sundry citizens of ` 
Edgeley and Lu Moure, in the State of North Dakota, praying 
for the prohibition of the exportation of intoxicating liquor to 
Africa, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., remonstrating against the proposed enactment 
of legislation for compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ludden, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory observance of Sunday in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. PHELAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, remonstratiug against the proposed retention of the 
stamp tax on insurance companies, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. TAGGART. My attention has been called to the bill 
(H. R. 17183) to prevent the enlistment of negroes in the mili- 
tary service of the United States. I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War on the subject and have received a reply 
from him, I ask that my letter, together with the reply of the 
Secretary of War and the bill referred to, which is short, may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


‘ UNTTED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEB ON FOREST RESERVATIONS 
AND Tun PROTECTION OF GAME, 
August 28, 1916. 
Hon, NEWTON D, BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

Dran Mr. SucreTary: My attention has been called to H. R. 17183, 
introduced in the House of Representatives July 27, 1916, which I am 
inclosing herewith. 

This bill states that hereafter there shall not be enlisted or re- 
enlisted in the military service of the United States, either in the 
Army or Navy, any person of the negro or colored race. 

I feel sure that this bill does not meet with the wishes of the War 
Department, There are several occasions that cail to my mind the 
Valor and loyalty of the negro soldiers, and only recently their bravery 
was shown at Carrizal. Mexico. 

I am opposed to this bill. 

Hoping to hear from your department that this bill does not meet 
with your approval, and with personal regards, I beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
T, TAGGART, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 30, 1916. 


Hon. THOMAS TAGGART, 
United States Sendte. 

My Dear Senator: I have received your letter of August 28 and read 
the copy of H. R. 17183 which you inclosed. 

My attention had not been before called to this bill, and, so far as 
I know, it bas not been referred to this department for opinion, The 
purpose of the bill is to prevent the tment or reenlistment of 
people of the colored race in the military service of the United States. 
Any such bill would receive the disapproval and adverse recommenda- 
tion of this department. 

Tv whe are familiar with the history of our country from the 
armies organized by George Washington in the American Revolution 
down to the present day know that brave and often conspicuously gal- 
lant service has been rendered by colored troops. In the most recent 
instance, at Carrizal, in Mexico, these colored troops conducted them- 
selves with the greatest Intrepidity, and reflected nothing but honor 
upon the uniform they wore. 

Very truly, yours, NewrTon D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


A bill (H. R. 17183). to prevent the enlistment of negroes in the military 
service of the United States. 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter there shall not be enlisted or re- 
enlisted in the military service of the United States, either in the Army 
or Navy, any person of the negro or colored race. 

Sec. 2. ‘All Jaws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1724) to reimburse the First National 
Bank of Owatonna, Minn., for revenue stamps stolen or lost in 
transit. reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 845) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 

fairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without aniendment and submitted reports thereon: 
S. 6862. A bill for the relief of Amos Dahuff (Rept. No. 848) ; 
and m . 
H. R.3223. An act for the relief of John W. Baggott (Rept. 
No. 849). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) interpreting section 50 of the 
act of June 3, 1916, for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purpose, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 847) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 784) to authorize the sale of certain 
lands at or near Belton, Mont., for hotel purposes, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 846) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1568) to correct the military record 
of Adolph F. Hitchler, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 856) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4667) for the relief of James Duffy, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 855) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted a report thereon: 

H. R. 1358. An act for the relief of Everett H. Corson (Rept. 
No. 850) ; 

H. R. 1568. An act for the relief of N. Ferro (Rept. No. 851); 
and : 

H. R. 3238. An act for the relief of Sarah E. Elliott (R 
No. 852). 

Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of John E. Keys (Rept. No. 
836) ; 


Eare An act for the relief of Joseph Manning (Rept. 
0. : 
N An act for the relief of John Brodie (Rept. 

0. 5 

H. R. 13106. An act for the relief of the trustee and parties 
who are now or who may hereafter become interested in the 
estate of James A. Chamberlain under the terms of his will 
(Rept. No. 839) ; 

H. R. 13820. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jennie Buttner 
(Rept. No. 840); 

555 R. 14572. An act for the relief of Gertie Foss (Rept. No. 

H. R. 14645. An act for the relief of the legal representative 
of P. H. Aylett (Rept. No. 842); and 
e ake An act for the relief of Alma Provost (Rept. 

0. . 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2535) for the relief of A. H. Rebentish, sub- 
mitted an adverse report (No. 844) thereon, which was agreed 
to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 10007) for the relief of William H. Woods, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, which was 
agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 11685) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill, asked to 
be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, which was agreed to, 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6145) for the relief of Edward 
F. McDermott, alias James Williams, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 857) thereon. 

Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 61) to correct the military record 
of Samuel D. Chase, reported adversely thereon, and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5759) for the relief of James Dodds. reported adversely 
thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5184) for the relief of Ephraim A. Brown, reported ad- 
versely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


NIAGARA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, 1 re- 
ported back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 17235) 
granting the consent of Congress to W. H. Crosby; W. H. An- 
drews; E. G. Connette; Daniel Good; Henry May; Robert ©. 
Gaupp; Edward Kener, jr.; William F. MacGlashan; and Wil- 
liam A. Morgan to construct a bridge across Niagara River 
within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 854) thereon. È 1 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it had been suggested to me 
that there was more or less opposition to this bill, but upon 
investigation and inquiry I find no grownd for it, and I believe 
the bill ought to pass. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the committee was, on page 1, line 6. after 
the name “ MacGlashan.” to insert Eugene L. Falk; John W. 
Robinson; John M. Willys; Oliver Cabana, jr.; Conrad E. Wett- 
laufer ; H. A. Hurt; George J. Meyer; Myron S. Hall; John Lord 
O'Brian; Frank S. McGraw,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to W. H. Crosby; W. H. Andrews: E. G. Connette: Daniel Good; 
Henry May; Robert C. Gaupp Edward Kener, jr.; William F. Mac- 


Giashan; Eugene L. Falk; John W. Robinson ; John M. . Oliver 
Cabana, jr.; Conrad E. ettlaufer; H. A. Hurt; George J. Meyer; 
Myron b. Hall; John Lord O'Brian; Frank S. McGraw; and William A. 
Morgan, and their successors and assigns, to construct. maintain, and 
operate a ann ana 3 thereto across the Niagara River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, within or near the city 
limits of Buffalo, in the county of Erie, in the State of New York, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act te late 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906: Provided, That subject to the provisions of this act the 
Secretary of War may permit the persons herein named to construct 
a tunnel or tunnels under said river in lieu of the bridge herein au- 
thorized, in accordance with the foregoing act approved March 23, 
1906, so far as the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said bridge or runnels is commenced within two years and completed 
within Bye pres from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 3. t the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

‘The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to W. H. Crosby; W. H. Andrews; E. G. 
Connette; Daniel Good; Henry May; Robert C. Gaupp; Ed- 
ward Kener, jr.; William F. MacGlashan; Eugene L. Falk; 
John W. Robinson; John M. Willys; Oliver Cabana, Jr.; Con- 
rad E. Wettlaufer; H. A. Hurt; George J. Meyer; Myron S. 
Hall; John Lord O'Brian; Frank S. McGraw; and William A. 
Morgan to construct a bridge across Niagara River within or 
neur the city limits of Buffalo, and for other purposes.” 


JOHN P. SUTTON, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report buck favorably without amendment the biil (H. R. 
16719) for the relief of John P. Sutton, and I submit a report 
(No. 853) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. It is a House bill and is very short. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be rend. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will expiain it to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I desire the Senator to do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This person enlisted under the name of 
Gilbert Sutton and served three years in the Army. His real 
name was John P. Sutton. The bill has passed the House, It 
simply proposes to give him an honorable discharge in his real 
name instead of his wrong nume. There is no question of de- 
sertion. He had a good record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that in the administration of 
the pension laws John P. Sutton, who enlisted in Company H, 
Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, on the 27th day 
of March, 1866, under the name of Gilbert Sutton, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as n member of 
said company and regiment under his true name of John P. 
Sutton. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time. and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING (by request) : 

A bill (S. 6977) for the relief of Elmer Stevenson; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Reads. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 6978) te correct the military record of Paul 
Hubner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6979) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
J. Rhodes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6980) granting a pension to Alfred P. Crump; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6982) granting an increase of pension to Nellie A. 
Belden (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—AUGUSTUS BOYD. 


On motion of et eee ee was 


Ordered, That ng the bill (S. 594) oa 


on the retired ner Sith oe 2 “rank ete of ca Augustus Boyd, 
fourth Co „ be withdra T captain; of the Senate, no 7 
report ha been made ee 


RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when we adjourned yesterday 
until 10 o'clock this morning it was understood that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate Commerce would be ready 
to report to the Senate a bill dealing with the railroad situa- 
tion. We are now advised that the chairman will not be able 
to present a bill before 11 o'clock. We are also advised that a 
Republican conference has been called to meet at 10 o'clock, 
and it is desired that we shall take a recess in order to enable 
them to proceed with their conference. I therefore move 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business has 
not yet closed. Will the Senator withhold the motion for a few 
moments and let us dispose of the reutine morning business? 
It will require only a little further time. 

Mr. STMMONS. Is it not in order to move a recess at any 
time? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; the Chair is inclined to 
hold that the motion would be in order. 

Mr, SIMMONS. As I have stated, the other side have called 
a conference to meet at 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair merely made the 
Suggestion to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is now past the hour of 10. Of course, if 
there is any special matter that needs attention, I would not in- 
sist on it. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will yield to me, I can name a 
special matter, and I hope the Senator will not make the motion 
to take a recess. I want to move to take up from the calendar 
the 640-acre homestead bill, a House bill which should be passed 
by the Senate. It is a short bill, and it will not take long to 
dispose of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is a bill on the calendar 
and does not take precedence of the routine business. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like very much to have the Senate 
attend to some business this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from North Carolina is in order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the motion because T think it is due 
to the other side of the Chamber. who have called their confer- 
ence for 10 o'clock. Their conference, I understand, is to con- 
sider the very grave questions that are now pending. I there- 
fore move that the Senate take a recess until 1 o'clock. 

Mr. MYERS. I hope the motion will not prevail. I want the 
Senate to take up the 640-acre homestead bill. 

Mr. PENROSE and others. Question! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina that the Senate take a recess 
until 1 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 12 minutes 
a. m.) the Senate took a recess until 1 o'clock p. m., at which 
hour it reassembled, 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I would suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secre- 
tary call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and tho following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashuist Jones Geis Simmons 
Bankhead Kenyon Page Smith, Ariz, 
Chamberlain Kern Penrose Smith, Md. 
—.—— Lane Phelan Smoot 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn. littman Swanson 
Curtis ý ž omerene Taggart 
Fletcher Lewis Ransdell Thomas 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Robinson Underwood 
Gronna Myers Shafroth Wadsworth 
Hitchcock Newlands Sheppard Warren 
Husting O'Gorman Shields Williams 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. pv Pont, Mr. Hugues, Mr. La FOLLETTE, 
Mr. McCumaerr, Mr. Savtssury, Mr. SmrrH of South Carolina, 
Mr. VarpaMAN, and Mr. Warsa answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. BECKHAM entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is detained on account of iil- 
ness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the 


day. 
Mr. McLean, Mr. Norris, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Surrn of 
Georgia entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


PROPOSED RAILROAD LEGISLATION, 


Mr. NEWLANDS., I introduce a bill and ask that it be read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The bill (S. 6981) to establish the eight-hour standard work- 
day in interstate transportation, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (H. R. 17645) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, and prior fiscal yeurs, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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- PUBLIC BUILDING AT MADISON, WIS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a bill from the House of Representatives. 

"The bill (H. R. 14891) authorizing the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Madison, Wis., was 
rend twice by its title. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that this bill, 
which has passed the House, be considered by the Senate. I 
will say that it proposes simply to change $55,000 that was 
appropriated in 1913 to tear down the old building at Madison, 
Wis., and erect on the site a new building. They have since 
ascertained that it would be much better to sell the land on 
which it was proposed to tear down the old building and buy 
a new site upon which to erect a new post-office building. 

This bill has passed the House. It simply provides that the 
old site may be sold, the money paid into the Treasury, and the 
amount of money appropriated heretofore shall be available for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of the new building. 
There is no increase of appropriation at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt this is a good bill but 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that it go to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 17645. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, 
on September 1, 1916, approved and signed the following act: 

S. 5103. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lease to Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip 
or parcel of land owned by the United States Government on 
the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia, 


THE REVENUE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is House bill 16763. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
the adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 135, lines 19 and 20, strike out the 
words “a part of the classified service“ and substitute the 
words “appointed from the list of eligibles to be supplied by the 
Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the civil- 
service law.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I suggested on yester- 
day, in the shipping bill and the so-called compensation bill I 
offered a similar amendment in each case providing that these 
appointments shall be made from the classified service. There 
are a large number of men and women on the eligible list who 
have spent their money and given their time to take examina- 
tions. Examinations are now being held all over the country 
for the purpose of increasing the eligible list. It is very bad 
legislation, as I look at it, to provide that the subordinate offi- 
cials shall be appointed without reference to the civil service of 
the country. 

I have not had time to look at those bills as they finally be- 
eame laws to see what became of the amendment the Senate 
put in, without any opposition whatever, whether they remained 
in the bill; but whether they did or not, Mr, President, there is 
every reason why the amendment I have offered should be 
agreed to by the Senate, which I trust will be the result. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on the 
adoption of the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think in connection with this 
provision of the bill it would be interesting to note the pro- 
visions of the various laws that have been passed during this 
Congress with reference to the civil service, and I am going to 
take the time of the Senate just for a little while to call atten- 
tion to those various provisions. 

This administration is run on a “state-of-mind” plan, on a 
psychological basis and on the theory that what it says is, is. 
If the people can be hypnotized by a wave of the hand and a 
command or dictum into accepting this theory of running the 
Government, we may see it followed through another four years, 


The President tells the people that their ills do not in fact 
exist, and expects them to believe it, and he tells the business 
interests that the difficulties under which they labor are only 
psychological, and that is supposed to end their troubles. 

Time and again crude, cumbersome, expensive, and half- 
digested laws have been signed with great ostentation and elab- 
orate theatrical settings, and the people have been assured that 
they are the acme of legislative wisdom and sure panaceas for 
all the ills that afflict them, whether actual or Imaginary. They 
are told not to worry any more, all is well. There is not anything 
really wrong. They only think so. For some perverse, occult, 
and sinister reason the people can not trace any beneficial re- 
sults to these laws, but “hope springs eternal in the human 
breast“; “the future is before us,“ and all may be well. 

This administration came into power upon a platform of prom- 
ises to the American people, which it declared itself were to be 
kept and which its candidate declared was not “ molasses to 
catch flies.” It seemed to assume that, having so declared, it 
could disregard these promises ad libitum, and began its career 
by directly repudiating one of these promises at the dictation 
of the President. Platform promises have never in the history 
of political parties been so flagrantly repudiated or disregarded 
as during the past three years. The Democratic Party has 
treated its platform pledges as pledges not to be kept and as 
“molasses to catch flies.” It did not have the nerve to declare 
in its 1916 platform that its pledges are to be kept, and you 
will not hear its candidate, if he is ever notified of his nomina- 
tion, saying anything about molasses to catch files.” 

Let us take one declaration of party policy, one pledge that 
was not “molasses to catch flies,” and see how performance 
squares with promise, and leave it to the people to decide whether 
a mere dictum shall be accepted as against affirmative action. 

Party divisions are based upon principles and not upon spoils, 
The people want efficiency in government, rather than partisan 
success. They favor the merit system in government rather than 
“to the victor belongs the spoils.” Knowing this, the Democratic 
Party declared in its platform of 1912: 

The laws pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rightly 
enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
. and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 

Have they kept this pledge? What action have they taken to 
comply with it. The first important act passed was the Under- 
wood-Simmons Tariff Act of October 3, 1913. It imposed many 
new and unusual taxes, and made necessary the selection and 
appointment of many new employees. Was the civil-service law 
applied in the selection of such employees, to the end that 
“merit and ability“ should be the standard of appointment 
rather than party service? Not at all. It was expressly pro- 
vided in the act that— 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is authorized to appoint * all necessar. 
2 agents, inspectors, deputy collectors, clerks, messengers, an 

Additional employees were needed in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue at Washington. Were they to be 
selected under the civil-service law? They could have been, and 
this would have been the proper course to take if the civil-service 
law was to be regarded. It was specially provided in the law, 
however, that— 

In the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, at Washington, 
D. C., there shall be appointed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, one additional deputy 
of $4, per annum; twe heads of division, 
whose compensation shall not exceed $2,500 per annum, and such other 
clerks, messengers, an. employees * as may be necessary: Pro- 
vided, That for a period of two years from and after the passage of this 
act the force of ageuts, deputy collectors, Inspectors, and other em- 
ployees, not including the clerical force below the grade of chief of divi- 
sion employed in the Bureau of In Revenue, in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., authorized by this section of this act shall be gah 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the sury, under such rules and regulations as may be 
fixed by the Secretary ot the Treasury to insure faithful and competent 
service, and with such compensation as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may fix, with the ie pba of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
within the limits herein prescribed. 

That was a positive legislative repudiation of the civil-service 
system as applicable to hundreds of employees to be appointed to 
carry out the revenue act. On a motion to strike out this proviso 
the yeas were Zà2— all Republicans—and the nays 37—all Demo- 
crats. On an amendment by Senator GALLINGER to require these 
employees to be selected under civil-service rules, yeas 32, 
nays 37. 

A few days afterwards, to wit, October 22, 1913, there was 
approved an appropriation bill which contained a provision ex- 
pressly repealing the civil-service law as applicable to deputy 
collectors of internal revenue and deputy marshals, who had 
been, pursuant to law, placed within the operation of the civil- 
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service system. - The urgent deficiency act, upon its first page, 
provided as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter any deputy collector of internal revenue 
or deputy marshal who may be required by law or authority or direc- 
tion of the collector of internal revenue or the United States marshal 
to execute a bond to the collector of internal revenue or the United 
Stares marshal to secure tnithful performance of official duty may be 
appointed by the said collector or marshal, who may require such bond, 
without regard to the provisions of an act of Congress entitled “An 
act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States, 
approved January 16, 1883, and smendments thereto, or any rule or 
regulation made in puisuance the and the officer requiring said 
bond shall have the power to revoke the appointment of any subordi- 
nate officer or employee and appoint his successor at bis discretion 
bee ashe regard to the act, amendments, rules, or regulations afore- 


The pressure was too great, the spoils were too inviting. 
Efficiency of service must give way to the rewards of party 
loyalty, and these official positions that had been placed under 
the operation of the civil-service law in the interests of the 
people and of efficiency and economy were to be used under 
the authority of a special legislative provision as rewards for 
party service. 

The Federal reserve act was approved August 15, 1914. 
Under its provisions many additional clerks and employees 
were required. Was their selection left to the efficiency sys- 
tem? Was the platform pledge observed? Not at all. The 
administration of this act must also be made subject to party 
rewards, and the Federal Reserve Board was given authority— 

To employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, or other em- 
loyees ax may be deemed necessa to conduct the business of the 

ard, All salaries and fees shall fixed In advance by said board 
and shall be paid in the same manner as the salaries of the members 
of said bon Al. such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and 
other employees shall be appointed without regard to the provisions 
of the act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. L., 403), and amendments 
thereto, or any rule or reguiation made in pursuance thereof: Pro- 
vided, That notki berein shall prevent the President from placing 
said employees in the classified service, 

These various employees are not to be selected under the 
civil-service system, but immediately upon their appointment 
the President can classify them under the system. In filling 
the offices our Democratic friends are for the spoils; when 
the offices are filled they are for clinching their hold on the 
spoils by applying the merit system. 

The act to create a Federal Trade Commission was approved 
September 26, 1915. It also created many additional offices, 
and its administration would require the appointment of many 
additional clerks and employees. The provision relating to its 
employees is a very peculiar one. It is hard to see just what 
is the intention with reference to the appointment of the em- 
ployees necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. It 
provides; 

The commission shall appoint a secretary, who shall receive a 
salary of $5,000 a year, paynble in Uke manner, and it shall have the 
authority to employ and fix the compensation of such attorneys, spe- 
cial experts, examiners, clerks. and other employees as it may from 
time to time find necessary for the proper performance of its duties 
and as may be from time to time appropriated for by Congress, 

This would seem to place the authority to employ clerks and 
other employees directly in the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission without regard to the civil-service law. It is 
qualified to a certain extent by a provision that all employees 
of the commission excepting certain special ones shall enter 
the service under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by ‘the commission and by the Civil Service Commission. 

One thing is certain, the Federal Trade Commission will de- 
termine the rules and regulations under which these employees 
will enter the service, notwithstanding the act gives the Civil 
Service Commission some concurrent authority in the matter. 
The act is cureful to provide, however, thut the employees of 
the commission, after they get into the service, whether as a 
reward for party service or otherwise, “shall be a part of 
the classified civil service.“ 

The act providing for a Federal Farm Loan Board, approved 
July 17, 1916, will require the employment of many clerical 
officers and ether employees, and care was taken to eliminate 
the operation of the merit system in the appvintment of these 
officials and to apply it after their appointment, in order, if 
possible, to insure the continuance of the reward given for 
party service. 

This act provides: 

The Federal Farm Loan Board shall be authorized and empowered 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and 
other employees as it may deem necessa.y to conduct the business of 
said board. All salaries and fees authorized in this section and not 
otherwise provided for shall be fixed in advance by said board and 
shall be paid in the same manner as the sa.aries of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, All such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, 
and other employees, and al. registrars, examiners, and appraisers 
shall be oe without regard to the provisions of the act of Janu- 


ary 16, 1 (Vol. XXII, United States Statutes at Large. p. 403), 
and amendments thereto, or any rule or regulation made in pursuance 
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thereof: Provided, That not herein shall prevent the President 
from placing said employees in the classified service. 

The shipping bill which has now passed and which will no 
doubt become a law authorizes the appointment of a shipping’ 
board and also necessitates the employment of several hundred 
clerks and other officials. No attention is paid either to the 
declaration of the platform of 1912 or the declaration in th 
platform of 1916, but it is provided that: 5 

The J s 
rme gipa ypa rot m aant er ore sur ee om 
cers, naval architects, ] experts, examiners, clerks, and other em- 
Ployees as it may find necessary for the proper performance of its 
duties as may be appropriated for by the 

After these appointments are made and these officials are 
inducted into office without regard to the civil service, it is ex- 
pressly provided that all employees of the board, with certain 
exceptions, shall be “ part of the classified civil service.” 

It was reported by the committee to the Senate, the Senate 
modified it by an amendment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], and this amendment was accepted 
in the House, as were all the amendments made by the Senate 
to the shipping bill. If the bill had gone to conference there is 
not any doubt in my mind but that that provision would have 
been eliminated and it would have been reported here as it 
passed the House and as reported by the committee. 

In the revenue act of this session, which has been reported 
to the Senate, an amendment has been inserted by the Senate 
committee reading as follows: 

Sec. 47. For the expense connected with the assessment and col- 
lecfion of the taxes pontea by this act there is hereby appropriated 
$100.000, or as mu thereof as may be required, out of any money 
in the not otherwise appropriated, and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such officers, clerks, messengers, janitors, and other necessary em- 
ployees in the enforcement of the provisions of this act for duty in 
the District of Columbia, or —4 collection district of the United States, 
or any of the Territories thereo 

The amendment is the provision now pending before the Sen- 
ate to which the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire 
has been offered. 

No compliance with the civil-service law in this. It is a pure 
matter of party spoils. Appointment of the necessary officials, 
from officers to janitors, is left solely to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who will be strictly a party man. 

Under the employees’ compensation act a commission is pro- 
vided, and, of course, additional employees will be necessury. 
Section 30, as it passed the House and was reported to the 
Senate, provided: 

That the commission shall have such assistants, clerks, and other 
employees as may be from time to time provided by Congress. They 
shali be appointed in the same manner as appointments to the com- 
petitive classified civil-service positions, 

This was changed in the Senate through an amendment offered 
by Senator Galliner expressly requiring these appointments to 
be made from the classified service and under civil-service rules. 
We are getting a little nearer election time, and our Democratic 
friends are not quite so bold in their legislative repudiation of 
the’civil service. This provision may be accepted by the House, 
although if the bill should go to conference the provision will 
very likely be eliminated. 

So hungry have our Democratic friends been that special 
positions have not been exempt from their attacks. The Com- 
missioner of the Five Civilized Tribes was manipulated so as 
to make it a politically appointive office, as was the commis- 
sioner of immigration at New Orleans. The effort to have the 
commercial attachés provided for the Department of Com- 
merce in the interest of our foreign commerce selected under the 
merit system was stoutly and effectively resisted by the Demo- 
crats, and these positions were left to political influence. These 
are a few of the minor instances showing the attitude of the 
party in power toward the civil-service system to which they so 
vehemently protest their devotion but which they wholly dis- 
regard. : 

In view of this record, the declaration in the Democratic 
platform of 1916 that “ We reaffirm our declaration for the rigid 
enforcement of the civil-service law” is a choice bit or satire. 
They should have added to this declaration “And we point 
with pride to our record of strict adherence to the civil-service 
laws and principles as exemplifying the meaning of the declara- 
tion which we hereby reaffirm.” 

Several attempts have been made to further destroy the civil 
service. One in particular should be noticed. The Post Office 
Department is the greatest governmental agency in existence. 
It touches all of the people very intimately. Its efficient and 
economie administration is of the highest concern. Assistant 


postmasters had been placed in the classified service in the 
interest of economy and efficiency. One of the first attempts 
made by this administration was to take them, together with the 
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other local post-office employees, out of the civil service and 
make their positions the prey of partisanship. 

August 7, 1914, House bill 17042, “A bill to amend the postal 
‘and civil-service laws, and for other purposes,” was under con- 
sideration in the House. The following amendment was pro- 
posed by Mr. Cuttopr, of Indiana: 

That hereafter any assistant postmaster, clerk, or employee in any 
post office who may required by law or b authority or direction of 
the Postmaster General to give a bond to the United States to secure 
faithful performance of official duty may be required also to execute a 
bond to the postmaster whose assistant, clerk, or employee he is, for 
the faithful performance of his duties as such, in the discretion of the 
Postmaster General. The postmaster of ali such offices shall have the 
power to select his assistant tmaster, all clerks, and employees irre- 
spective of any civil-service law to the contrary, aud all laws, regula- 
tions, and orders in conflict with this act are hereby repealed and nulli- 
ve pe Provided, That all such appointments shall be for a period of four 

Under this amendment not only assistant postmasters would be 
taken out of the civil service but all local post-office clerks and 
other employees would be excluded from the operation of the 
civil-service laws and made the prey of party politics. This 
amendment was adopted in the Committee of the Whole, where 
no record is made showing how each individual voted, by a vote 
of 75 yeas to 25 nays. When the amendment came to a record 
vote and each Representative was compelled to go on record, 
the amendment was defeated by a vote of 162 nays to 81 yeas, 
but it is significant of the attitude of the Democratic Party that 
every one of the 81 yeas was a Democrat. 

Further attempts have been made to exclude assistant post- 
masters from the operation of the civil service. The Postmaster 
General recommended the abolishment of the office, and the sub- 
stitution for it of a superintendent of finance. An attempt was 
made to carry out this recommendation, and it was in the Post 
Office appropriation bill as it came over to the Senate a year or 
two ago. The Senate would not stand for it. It was stricken 
out of the bill. Although again recommended by the Postmaster 
General, our Democratic friends have not dared to press the 
matter further. 

I do not know what has been done in an administrative way 
to nullify and undermine the civil-service system. I have 
simply pointed out what is disclosed by the record and can not 
be disputed. When such open and drastic legislative action has 
been taken, it is safe to conclude that everything possible has 
been done in an administrative way to put the “faithful” in 
und the experienced and efficient out. : 

Explanations will be made and reasons will be given in excuse 
of what has been done. The people will know, however, that 
the civil-service pledge has been and is shown to be“ molasses 
to cateh flies.” : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to say, with refer- 
ence to the amendment which the Senator offered to the ship- 
purchase bill, which he claims would have brought those em- 
ployees under the civil service, the bill as it came from the other 
House provided that they should be appointed from the classified 
service. I do not think the Senator’s amendment added very 
much to that. At any rate, it is in the law, I take it, because 
the bill was agreed to by the House as it went from the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suarnory in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Gartrxcer] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. Does the Senator ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; Jet the vote be taken viva voce. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, 1 do not think the section to 
which the- amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire 
applies at all interferes with the civil-service status of any of 
the officials mentioned in his amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
permit me, I think it does, and I want to suggest to the Senator 
at this point that I have another amendment, which has been 
printed, to come in on page 135, in lines 20 and 21; but it strikes 
ine that $100,000 is appropriated in this provision to pay these 
subordinate officers. I do not know what else it is for. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, you will have to pay men under the 
civil service as well as pay men outside of it. ' 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly; and that is precisely what I 
want to do. I want to get the eligible lists made shorter, rather 
than longer, in the Civil Service Commission. They are now 
holding examinations all over the country, and a large number 
of eligibles will come to that commission to be placed on the 
list. Unless they are to be appointed to these places under the 
laws which we are passing, it is utterly idle for the Civil Service 
Commission to put these young men and young women to the 
trouble and expense of taking the examinations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I have said, Mr. 
President. My statement to the Senate was to the effect that 


there is nothing in this bill which provides that any additional 
force which may be required to carry out its provisions would 
be taken from under the civil service. We have a general law, 
expressly declaring what positions shall be covered under 
the civil service. The positions mentioned in the bill are all 
positions that are now under the civil service. The bill simply 
provides for the appointment of the officials by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue; but those appointments will have 
to be made according to the present law, and the present law 
places under the civil service all of the positions mentioned 
in the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not agree with my friend from 
North Carolina, This provision expressly says that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is authorized to appoint and to 
fix the compensation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly, Mr. President; but he appoints 
them under existing law; he appoints them from the civil 
service, ; 


Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think so at all. If that were 
so, he. would not have to fix the compensation. The law fixes 
the compensation for clerks in the various classes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the law does not always fix the compen- 
sation of clerks, messengers, and janitors. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, there is a statutory law covering 
all of that; and the Senator from North Carolina must know it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think not always. 

Mr, GALLINGER. If these men are to be appointed from 
the civil service, what harm would it do to say so? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that we ought to deal frankly with each other about this matter, 
In the committee and in the conference the question was con- 
sidered, and there was no disposition whatsoever, either in the 
one body or in the other, to take these officials out from under 


the civil service. In fact, my recollection is—and I will ask the 


Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues], who looks especially 
after these matters, to correct me if I am wrong—that some 
Senator offered an amendment providing that these officials 
should not be under the civil service—it was either in the com- 
mittee or in the caucus—and that proposition was voted down. 

It was not our purpose to take these officials out from under 
the civil service, We did not think this provision of the act 
did take them out of the civil service. I think it is but fair 
that I should make this statement to the Senate. I do not 
myself think there is any doubt about it. It is clear to my 
mind that the appointment here authorized is an appointment 
to be made by the commissioner of these people from the eli- 
gible list. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it does not say so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is to say, it does not make any differ- 
ence whether the particular official is under the civil service or 
not; the appointment has to be made. If it is not under the civil 
service he is appointed from the general body of the people. 
If it is under the civil service he is appointed from an eligible 
list of three, which is certified by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; but in either event it is an appointment, and somelody 
must be given the power to make that appointment. We gave 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue the power to make it; 
he has the power now to make all appointments in his office, 
whether they are under the civil service or not under the civil 
service. He is simply governed by one rule in one case and 
by a different rule in the other case. Our understanding of 
this was that we simply gave him authority to make these 
appointments, and the appointments will be made from the eli- 
gible lists as in other cases of appointments of clerks, mes- 
sengers, janitors, and other necessary employees in the de- 
partments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will not argue that in sun- 
dry bills which were passed—and I will state that they were 
passed before my attention was called to the matter—for in- 
stance, the income-tax law, those appointments were to be made 
from the classified lists of the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, my atten- 
tion was diverted for a moment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Colorado 
desires to make a statement in reference to the pending matter, 

Mr, THOMAS. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucurs] 
has informed me of certain action that was taken concerning 
this identical subject, which I had forgotten. In view of that 
the committee will accept the amendment to the amendment 
which is proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I want to say in accepting 
the amendment to the amendment that it was our view—and 
it is my view now—that it is not necessary. But if there is 
any doubt about it, or if Senators think there is any doubt 
about it, as it is our purpose not to except employees under this 
bill from the civil service, we will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from North Carolina before he leaves the Chamber that unless 
that amendment is kept in the bill in conference the employees 
_ here authorized can be selected from anywhere in the United 
States. They must be put under the civil service by the law 
itself or else the appointing power—in this case the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue—can select the men from anywhere 
outside of the civil service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, the Senator contends that if we 
have a general law providing that a certain force shall be 
under the civil service and it becomes necessary by virtue of 
the fact that a bill is passed requiring additional men to be 
employed we will haye to provide that the additional men shall 
also be appointed from the civil service? 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that the law does not provide 
that hereafter all employees shall be under the civil service. 
Each branch of the service is put under the civil service by 
law, and there is no employee who falls under the civil-service 
law unless the law authorizing the appointment or some future 
law places him under the civil service. ¥ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. If the general law puts messengers under the civil serv- 
ice, and by virtue of legislation it becomes necessary to ap- 
point more messengers, do we have to pass another law putting 
those additional messengers under the civil service? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, messengers and certain other 
employees are provided for at a certain rate by statute. Among 
these are clerks of class 1, clerks of class 2, clerks of class 3, 
and clerks of class 4, and the salaries paid to the clerks in each 
one of those classes is fixed by law. So it is with laborers, 
watchmen, and messengers; but the employees provided for in 
this bill are merely designated as clerks, messengers, and so 
forth, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act; and the bill does not require that they shall be taken from 
the civil-service lists unless we so provide at the time we appro- 
priate for the payment of their services. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, without continuing the discus- 
sion with the Senator, all I care to say about it now is that it 
was our purpose that these employees should be under the civil 
service, and we believed that we had put them under the civil 
service; but if there is any doubt about it, we accept the amend- 
ment. 

Now, let me say, in addition, that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] stated here this morning that if the shipping 
bill had gone to conference he had no doubt in the world that 
the provision in that bill which required employees under it 
to be taken from the civil service would have been stricken out. 
Why the Senator should make that statement upon the floor of 
the Senate, in view of the fact that the amendment putting them 
under the civil service was accepted by the committee when it 
was offered here, and was supported by the Democrats, I can not 
understand. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator why 
I made the statement. I made it simply because of the previous 
record of his party in this respect, as I have shown it to be. I 
have not a doubt that the Senate conferees would have stood for 
the proposition put in the Senate bill with a reasonable degree 
of pertinacity ; but I expressed it as my opinion that I had no 
doubt the bill would haye come back here with the Senate amend- 
ment stricken out and the provision kept in as it passed the 
House. Of course that is only my opinion, based upon the record 
made by this Congress with reference to civil-service matters 
under this administration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the Senator said that he had absolutely 
no doubt about it. Now, what reason has the Senator for think- 
ing that the Democrats in the House would have taken a dif- 
ferent course or would have felt differently with respect to this 
matter than the Democrats of the Senate, representing the 
Democratic Party in this body, took or felt? 

Mr. JONES. I take it that the House conferees would have 
felt disposed to stand by the House provision, because it had 
been adopted by the House, and I think they would have stood 
by it all the more pertinaciously because they were in favor of 
it and because the record shows that that would have very likely 
been the outcome. Of course the Senator may not agree with 
me; it is a matter of opinion between us; but I base my opinion 
upon the record of his party. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Upon the same basis of reasoning aud by 
the same parity of reasoning the Senater could say with equal 
propriety that he had no doubt that every amendment made 
by the Senate to the House bill would have been stricken out 
in conference. 

Mr. JONES. 
President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor at this moment that the shipping bill as it came from the 
House expressly provided—and even if the conferees had given 
up the Senate amendment, they would have gone back to the 
House provision—that “all employees of the board shall be 
a part of the classified civil service.” 

Mr. JONES. Is the Senator from Florida referring to the 
shipping bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that provision was in the shipping 
bill as it came to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; it provided that the employees should be 
appointed without regard to the civil service, but that immedi- 
ately after they were appointed they should come under it. 
That is what that provision meant, and that is all it meant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not see for the life of me but that 
the bill expressly covered the contention which Senators on 
the other side are now making. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. S{xoor] is altogether wrong in his contention, and, 
although I am not going to enter into a controversy with him 
about it, I disagree with him as to one of the statements made 
by him. When a messenger is appointed the gen>ral law fixes 
his salary and provides that he shall be under the civil service. 
So it is with janitors and with clerks. If a $1,200 clerk is ap- 
pointed, he must be appointed in accordance with civil-service 
requirements. The only way to get around the civil-service law 
is to enact a provision that the civil-service law shall not apply 
in a particular case, as has been done sometimes heretofore. 
However, I rose more particularly to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire—I have not heard his amendment read—whether his 
amendment would put deputy collectors, who are not under 
the civil service, in the civil service? 

Mr, GALLINGER. It does not touch them at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, that is all right. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
be again stated. I was a little late in getting into the Chamber 
and did not hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
cepted by the committee. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to hear it, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 83, after line 7, it is proposed to 
insert: 

All appointments of officers, clerks, messengers, janitors, and other 
necessary employees shall be made from the eligible lists of the Civil 
Service Commission and in accordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. I do not 
desire to get into a controversy over this matter; but, as I have 
said, I offered a similar amendment to the shipping bill and to 
the workmen’s compensation bill. Looking at the Recorp, it 
appears that the conferees agreed to the Senate amendment 
in the case of the workmen's compensation bill, and that in the 
ease of the shipping bill, that bill not having gone to con- 
ference, the amendments of the Senate were agreed to by the 
other House en bloc. 

I notice in connection with these bills—and, of course, dif- 
ferent persons draft them—that differing phraseology is em- 
ployed. For instance, when the shipping bill was under con- 
sideration it was argued that the provision in that bill was a 
civil-service provision. Now, let us see how it read: 


All employees of the board shall be a part of the classified civil service. 


That is to say, the board would appoint them outside of the 
civil service, and automatically they would go into the civil 
service without examination. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would it not be a correct interpre- 
tation of that provision that until the employees were put into 
the civil service they could not be appointed, and would it not 
mean that they would have to be in it all the time, and therefore 
have to come from it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. They would be put under the civil service 
in about five minutes after they were employed under that 
provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the shipping board 
could haye appointed a man who was not under the civil service. 


Oh, no; I can not agree to that suggestion, Mr. 


The amendment has been ge- 
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Mr. GALLINGER. However, I offered a similar amendment 
to that bill, which was agreed to, and it is part of the law; 
and I do not think there is going to be any serious objection 
to my amendment in this instance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. GALLINGER] to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, inasmuch as this discussion 
has arisen regarding the ‘amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Gatuincer}], I want to call attention to the 
fact that the civil service. so called, is in some respects fulfilling 
some of the apprehensions expressed regarding the system at the 
time of and before its adoption. The vast body of employees 
of the Government now holding their positions under what is 
called the civil service are an organized body of men and 
women, I do not know how many they number, but several 
hundred thousand at the present time. 

I reeall that at the time the subject was agitated the fear 
was expressed] that permanent tenure of service would create 
what was then enlled an aristocracy of officeholders. It cer- 
tainly has crented an organization of officeholders that is be- 
coming sufficiently strong to dictate legislation to the Congress 
of the United States. and bids fair to be one of those organiza- 
tions hefore whose demands we are in times of crisis expected 
to yiek!, or. at least. to act with that expedition which is in- 
compatible with mature deliberation. , 

I am not opposed to the civil service. I have been at one 
time quite an advocate of the system; but it seems to me that 
certain conditions affecting this service are becoming some- 
what sinister in their manifestations, and that in the near 
future it might perhaps be well, if not necessary, to enact some 
further legislation with regard to the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment. as amended, was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83. after line 7, to Insert: 


Rec. 48 No 1 employed by the United States shall communi- 
cate, or allow to be communica to gr Paynes not legally entitled 
thereto, any information obtained under the provisions of this title, or 
allow any such person to inspect or have access to any return fur- 
nished under the provisions of this title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 13, to insert: 

Sec. 49. Whoever violates any of the provisions of this title or the 

tons made thereunder, or who fails or refuses to make the re- 
turn required, or who knowingly makes false statement in any return, 
or refuses to give such information as may be called for. is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. and upon conviction shall, in addition to paying any tax 
to whi--b he is Hable. be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or both. in the discretion of the court. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 22, to insert: 

Snc. 50. All administrative, special, and general provisions of law, 
includ the laws In relation to the assessment and collection of taxes 
not specifically repealed, are hereby made to apply to this title so far 
as applicable and oot ‘nconsistent with Its provisions, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84. after line 2, to insert: 

Src. 51. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all necessary regulations 
for carrying out the provisions of this title, and may uire any cor- 

tions subject to such provisions to furnish bim with further in- 
ormation whenever in his Judgment the same is necessary to collect 
the tax provided for herein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I understood a reservation was 
made in one part of this subdivision of the bill by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No reservation was made in 
regard to this subdivision, as the Chair understands. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with line 6, 
page 106. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 6, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “3” and insert “8,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Manufacturers of cigarettes, including little cigars weighing not 
more than 3 pounds per thousand each pay at the rate of $ 
cents for every 10.000 cigarettes, or fraction thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, after line 21, to 
insert: 

Rec. 58 Tbat section 2804 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
section 26 of the act of August 28, 1894. be further amended, and sec- 
tion 3402 of the Revised Statutes be amende to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2804. No cigars, cheroots, or cigarettes shall be imported un- 
less the same are packed in boxes of not more than 500 in earb box, 
and all cigars, cheroots, or cigarettes on importation shall be ced in 
public store or bonded warehouse, and shali not be removed therefrom 
until the same shai! have been inspected and a stamp affixed to each 
box indicating such inspection: Provided, That cigars, cheroots, and 


cigarettes imported by mail or cel post may be inspected and 
. removing to public store or bonded warehouse. And 
the ‘tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to provide the 
requisite stamps and te make all necessary regulations for carrying the 
above provisions of law into effect. 

“Sec. 3402. All cigars, t heroots, or cigarettes imported from foreign 
countries shail pay. in addition to the import duties imposed thereon, 
the tax prescribed by law for cigars, cheroots, or cigarettes manufac- 
tured in the United States, and shall have the same stamps affixed, 
The stamps shall be affixed and canceled by the owner or importer of 
the cigars cheroots, or vigarettes while they are in the cust of the 
pri customhouse officers, and the cigars, cheroots, or cigarettes 
shall not pass out of the custody of such officers until the stamps bave 
been su affixed and canceled, but shall be put up in boxes containin 
quantities as prescribed in this chapter for cigars, cheroots. an 
cigarettes manufactured in the United States. Whenever it is neces- 
sary to take any cigars, sheroots, or cigarettes so imported to any 
place other than the public stores of the United States for the purpose 
of affixine and canceling such stamps the collector of customs of the 
port where such cigars. cheroots, or cigarettes are entered shail desig- 
Bate a bonded warehouse te which they shall be taken under the con- 
trol of such customs officer as such collector may direct. Anil every 
officer of customs who permits any such cigars, 8 or cigarettes 
to paw out of bis custody or control without compliance by the owner 
or 1 thereof with the provisions of this section relating thereto 
shall deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not less 
than $1,000 nor more than 85.000 and imprisoned not less than six 
months nor more than three years: Provided, That cigars, cheroot: 
or 8 brought into the United States by mail or parcel posi 
may inspected, stamped, and delivered to the owner or importer 
thereof without removing to public stores or bonded warehouses undder 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and approved by Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 


master General. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to strongly object 
to the adoption of that amendment offered by the committee. 
It is entirely a new proposition. The objections which I make 
to it are based mainly upon two grounds: 

First, if put into effect, such a law would very seriously de- 
tract from and injure the great tobacco industry of this coun- 
try. It is an industry from which the Treasury of the United 
States derives revenue in the way of customs duties and in- 
ternal-revenue tax to the amount of $110.000,000 annually. It 
is an important industry in my own State. Shade-grown to- 
bacco is now being developed to an extent where it is an im- 
portant competitor of Sumatra wrapper. The cigur-manufac- 
turing industry of Tampa is a very important one. 

The annual output in manufactured cigars amounts in value 
to something like twelve and a half million dollars. There are 
manufactured in Tampa and West Tampa together over 250,- 
000,000 cigars annually. There is paid for internal-revenue 
stamps at that office an amount exceeding $900,000 annually. 
The customs duties paid in Tampa amount to over $2,000,000 
per annum. Key West is another large manufacturing center. 

This provision, if it should become law. would have the effect 
of advancing the interests of manufacturers in Cuba to the 
great detriment and injury of manufacturers in this country; 
and there is no need now of facilitating that competition by 
enabling the Cuban manufacturer to lay on the desks of con- 
sumers in this country cigars by the box, 50 or 100, as the case 
may be. There is a sort of feeling that the Cuban cigar is of 
superior quality, and Cuba has a well-deserved reputation for 
producing the finest tobacco grown in the world for the manu- 
facture of cigars. But Cuba also produces poor tobacco, and 
Cuban manufacturers also manufacture sorry cigars. The con- 
sumer in this country, however, basing his choice upon the repu- 
tation of Cuba, would be prompted to order his cigars from 
Cuba instead of from the manufacturer in the United Stutes 
if he obtained them at something like the same price, and con- 
sequently that trade would drift away from our own munufac- 
turers to the Cuban manufacturers. 

The injury would be felt also by the middlemen, the clubs, 
and other agencies of distribution in the United States. It 
would mean an enormous sacrifice on the part of our own indus- 
tries for the benefit of foreign manufacturers. That sacrifice is 
not called for to-day. Cuba was never more prosperous. Both 
her sugar industry and her tobacco industry are flourishing as 
perhaps never before in her history. There is no call for any 
extension of benevolence or philanthropy on our part to Cuba 
Just at this time, and this provision would have the sole effect 
of advantaging competitors in our own industry, those competi- 
tors being in foreign countries. Cuba already has the great 
advantage of a 20 per cent reduction on tariff duties. That law 
or convention it may be worth while to look Into to see whether or 
not it should be continued, but it is an advantage to Cuba, and 
it seems to me we are not at this time called upon to extend 
additional advantages to our competitors in that country. 

The next proposition is that the provision will not raise one 
dollar of additional revenue. This is a revenue bill. It is not 
a bill proposing general legislation for promoting the parcel 
post or extending it or opening the way for parcel-post con- 
ventions with other countries. This provision will not add one 
cent to the revenue if it should become the law of the land, and 
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therefore it has no place in this bill. As I have said, this is a 
revenue bill. We are attempting here to raise the revenue 
which we need and require; but this provision does not raise 
one dollar of revenue, and therefore I contend that upon that 
ground it ought not to be adopted. 

I understand, Mr, President, that the proposal was submitted 
to the House committee, and that that committee practically 
unanimously determined against it. My conviction is that if 
the Senate should agree to this amendment it would not be 
held in agreement in conference. I have every reason to believe 
that the House conferees will stand by their previous determina- 
tion, and that this provision, even if agreed to in the Senate, 
would go out in conference. For that reason I am not going to 
elaborate upon the arguments which might be made against it. 
I have a firm faith that the House will stand by its position 
with reference to this proposal, and that this amendment could 
not be agreed to in conference, even though the Senate should 
adopt it. Therefore I am not going to take the time of the Sen- 
ate with further discussion of it, relying upon that faith and 
that conviction. 

I wish, however, Mr. President, to have inserted in the 
Record as part of my remarks some letters and telegrams and 
communications which I have had upon this subject by way of 
strengthening the arguments which the conferees of the Senate 
and of the House will have before them when this matter is 
considered, should it be agreed to in the Senate. I ask to have 
this material inserted without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 


so ordered, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not for one moment think of con- 
senting to this proposed amendment, and I strongly object to it 
upon the grounds which are set forth in the communications 
and telegrams which I submit, and for the reasons which I 
have briefly outlined. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

9 Tampa, FLA., August 2J, 1916. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: We have noticed with interest the amendment to section 
5S of the revenue bill, as reported by the Senate committee, tending to 
facilitate the transportation of clgars by mail or parcel t direct from 
the Cuban manufacturers to the consumers in the United States, and 
we feel that this measure, If scccessful of passage, would be a direct 
blow at the Clear Havana cigar industry in the United States. With 
the importation of foreign cigars especially from Porto Rico and other 
countries which heretofore had no market in this country, it became 
necessary to revive the Clear Havana cigar Industry in this country, 
and to that end the law authorizing the manufacture of cigars in bond 
was principally directed. We, as well as the vast majority of the Clear 
Havana cigar manufacturers of this country have at a great expense 
complied with the provisions of that law and are now manufacturin 
cigars in bond, and we feel that the passage of such an amendmen 
would cause serious ‘oss to the cigar stg of this country, besides 
accomplishing no good to the citizens thereof. We feel that the pro- 
tection of home industry is ramount to the creating of benefits to 
foreign countries, an] we believe that you will realize this and defeat 
the proposed amendment. 

Asring Jon hf our Sorena Gon of any efforts that you may make 

behalf, we o rem 
te nag 5 f Sax MARTIN & LEON Co., 


Very truly, yours 
s nid Soc By ČARABATH & BUTTON, 
Attorneys. 


b 1 Tampa, FLA., August 25, 1916, 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: We wired you last night as per inclosed copy. 

There is no doubt in our mind but that, if section 58 of the revenue 
bill, as reported by Senate Finance Committee, is made a law, embody- 
ing the amendment that would tend to facilitate direct mail-order busi- 
ness between manufacturers of cigars in Cuba and consumers in the 
United States, the whole cigar industry of this country would suffer 

ently. This would not only affect manufacturers but would be felt by 
jobbers and dealers alike. 

The Clear Havana industry is the backbone of Tampa, and we feel 
sure you will bend every effort in behalf of the interest of the manu- 
facturers and your people at large. 

Yours, truly, Cursta, Rex & Co. 


Tampa, FA., August 25, 1916. 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

We urgently call your attention to section 58 of revenue bill reported 
by Senate Finance Committee and wish to emphatically protest the 
amendment therein that would tend to facilitate direct mail-order busi- 
ness between cigar manufacturers in Cuba and consumers in the United 
States. We consider such egislation would greatly injure the Havana 
cigar industry that we, among others, have established in this country, 
and consequently rely on you now as iu the past, using best efforts for 
our protection and having the injurious clause eliminated. 

CORRAL WODISKA Y Ca. 
Tamra, FLA, August 25. 
Senator DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. O.“ 

Please give your attention section 5S revenue bill, as reported by 
Senate Finance Committee. We protest empbatically against that sec- 
tion which would tend to allow Cuban manufacturers to do a mail-order 
business in cigars with consumers. in the United States. Such legisla- 


the real Cuban 


tion will curtail and severely hurt tbe great Havana cigar indust 
established in this a Please use your efforts for the protection @ 
our manufacturers, which means, of course, our city. 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE. 
A JACKSONVILLE, FLA., August 23, 1916. 
Hon. Duxcan U. FLETCHER 


Washington. B. O.: 
We beg your distinguished consideration and earnest efforts to de- 
feat section 58 of the revenue bill, as reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, which contains an amendment tending to facilitate the 
transportation of cigars by mail or parcel t direct from the Cuban 
manufacturer to the consumer in the United States. In our judgment 
this would be seriously detrimental and demoralizing to home industry. 
It would eliminate the middleman and create unfair competition inst 
United States manufacturers. As large taxpayers of customs duties 
and internal revenue, we protest this measure and trust you will stead- 


fastly oppose it. 
GONZALES & Saxcnez Co. 


— 
New York, N. Y., August 16, 1916. 
Senator Duycan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


` Manufacturers of Florida wili appreciate your opposition to bill 

reducing quantity of imported cigars to less than 8,000. If small num- 

ber of cigars can be imported, it will work great SATEN 8 oe business, 
W. BERRIMAN, 


— 


= TAMPA, FLA., August 23, 1916. 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


We urgently call to ycur attention section 58 of the revenue bill re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee, and wish to emphatically 
protest against the amendment therein that would tend to facilitate 
direct mail-order business between manufacturers of cigars in Cuba and 
consumers in the United States, We consider such legislation would 
383 — * the Habana cigar industry that we, among others, have 
established in this country, and consequently rely on you now, as in 
the past, using your best efforts for our protection and having the 
injurious clause eliminated. 

Cuesta Rex & Co. 
— 


TAMPA, FLA., August 29, 1916. 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

We are deeply concerned in the enactment of section 58 of the reve- 
nue bill reported by the Senate Finance Committee, Same permitting of 
shipment of vigars thro the mails direct from the manufacturers 
in ba to the consumer Ín the United States. Its passage would per- 
8 sapere a great 3 in this country that we, amoni othe 
have established, and we feel that we are entitled to protection an 
are fully justified In the belief that you will use every effort to defeat 


this provision. 
Jose ESCALANTE & Co., 
Members of the Clear Habana Cigar Manufacturers Association, 


— 


New YORK, August 22, 1016. 


Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear SENATOR FLETCHER : 

. . * . * > ° 

Pardon me for taking the liberty of addressing you now in regard to 
a cular provision of the revenue bill now gorog in the Senate, 
which, although perhaps perfectly harmless on its face, may neverthe- 
less bave a wide und toate eh effect upon the cigar industry In this 
country and rticularly the cigar industry in the State of Florida, 
and also lead to incalculable injury, not only to the 
turi dustry, 
industry as well. 

I refer to section 58 of the bill as reported by the Senate committee, 
which section contains amendments to sections 2804 and 3402 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

We do not know at whose solicitation or upon whose request this 
amendment has been inserted in the bill. It appears that the same pro- 
visions were embodied in 4 bill recently introduced in the Senate by 
Senator RANSOELL, of Louisiana, that said bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and we now find these new provisions in the revenue 
bill as reported by the committee under section 58. 

By the proposed amendment the existing statute was changed af 
eliminating the minimum quantity of cigars that may be import 
which is 3.000, so that under the pro act cigars may be im rted 
in any quantity and by inserting a new provision tending to facilitate 
the importation of cigars by mail or cel post, thus opening up the 
parcel post and post-office channels of distribution for cigar manufac- 
sand Cuba. 

s airea 


r-manufac- 
but to the importing and the retail branches of the 


stated, we do not know at whose solicitation or upon whose 
request the Committee on Finance has undertaken to facilitate the open- 
ing up of a mail-order business for Cuban cigars. Surely no American 
cigar manufacturer could have made such suggestion and certainly no 
importer or retailer of imported ci could have asked the Government 
of the United States to place its Post Office Department and its parcel- 
port machinery at the disposal of cigar manufacturers in a foreign coun- 

y to the end that American importers and American retallers might 
OF We reaperttulis suimnie thet th dment is indefensib! 

fe respectfully subm t the pro; amendment is indefensible; 

it can not possibly result in any te ogg country, but on the con- 
trary, it may lead to the extermination of American cigar importers, 
besides that it may work incalenlable injury to the thousands of re- 
tailers, clubs, Sa stores, and hotel stands selling imported cigars. 

Moreover, opening up the post office and parcel post avenues for the 
transportation of Cuban cigars direct from the manufacturer to the 
consumer and you will at the same time provide unlimited facilities for 
defrauding the American consumer, for surely there will soon spring 
into existence in Cuba a great many unscrupulous manufacturers pro- 
ducing cheap grades of cigars and advertising them in this country as 
article, whereas, asa matter of fact, the consumer would 
be getting a cheap article such as be can buy in American stores at a 
nickel or so on, for which he would pay a fancy price because it Is a cigar 
made in and known as a Cuban cigar. 

Such law would be rticularly hurtful to the cigar industry in 
Florida, because the Florida cigars, as you well know, are next in 
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quality and type to Cuban-made ciga and such competition on the 
eet of Cuban manufacturers by the aei geurad system will undoubtedly 
urt the Florida cigar industry to a serious extent. 

We appeal to pa therefore, that you oppose the amendment referred 
to and that you take such steps as you may deem advisable to secure the 
elimination of that amendment from the revenue bill. 

Thanking you in advance and assuring you of our highest 9 


tion of whatever you may do In the interest of the American c 


Respectfully, 
“pom —— ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Cuas. DUsREKIxD, Secretary. : 


A PROTEST AGAINST SECTION 58 OF THE OMNIBUS REVEUNE BILL, PRO- 
VIDING FOR THE INDISCRIMINATE SHIPMENT INTO THE UNITED STATES 
OF FOREIGN CIGARS, CIGARETTES, AND CHEROOTS BY PARCEL POST. 


[Joseph F. Cullman, jr., New York. peoa ; W. J. Lukaswitz, Dayton, 
Obio, vice president; George M. erger, Cincinnati, Ohio, treasurer ; 
Joseph Mendelsohn. secretary, 196 Water Street, New York.] 

Tue NATIONAL Cidan Leap TOBACCO ASSOCIATION, 
New York, August 16, 1916, 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, ? 
Chairman senate Finance Committee, Washington, D. O. 

Sir: T on behalf of the National Cigar Leaf Tobacco Asso- 
ciation against the enactment of the provision of the omnibus revenue 
bill (sec. 58, p. 106, of the bill as reported to the Senate) permitting 
the importation of cigars by parcel post in any . § up to 500, in- 
stead of in packages of not less than 3,000, as required by existing law, 
we desire most earnestly to call your attention to the following con- 
siderations: 

The existing statute riag agg p that cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots 

nited States In packages of less than 


gar in- 


edge of Habana cigars y the examiner. The importan 
therefore, of the examination of imported cigars at the leading ports of 
entry. where expert examiners are sta h is clearly apparent and 


specifically 
rmits the importation of cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots in any quan- 
ty up to 500 and prescribes the manner in which they be pped 
into the United States py parce post, exempting them 
uirement that they shall placed in public store or bonded warehouse 
‘or inspection and stamping and enabling them to be entered at any 
one of no less than 24 ports of entry, at very few of which the Treasury 
Department maintains e ers with any expert knowledge concerning 
cigars or tobacco. The danger to the revenues of such an innovation 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

The object of this amendment is well known to the entire cigar trade 
of the United States, being the basis of a movement set on foot more 
than three years ago in the island of Cuba by the Habana cigar manu- 
facturers to foree an entry inte the cigar market of the United States 

t Lerder methods. An attempt by the derne 


amended so as to permit the indiscriminate shipment by mail of these 
products to all parts of the United States. 
Office Department, doubtless not being advised as to the effect of such 
an amendment, recommended it to the Ways and Means Committee 
and also secured the cooperation of the easury Department. the 
officials of which a r to have yielded to the re niations made 
by the Postmaster concerning the desirability of negotiating 
a paren moet treaty. The committee, however, did not act upon the 
bil 


It will be noted, therefore, that section 58 is simply and solely a 
valuable concession to the Cuban cigar manufacturers at the expense 
of the revenues of the United States and of the welfare of that branch 
of the American r industry è in making high-grade cigars 
from Cuban leaf „ a branch that employs the most hi aly ent 

which it is the ambit 

ciga This concession is sought by 

the Cuban manufacturer at a time when he is already enjoying a re- 

duction of 20 per cent in the rates of the United States tariff on cigars 

pursuant to the reciprocity arrangement of December 17. 1903. Under 

this reciprocity 8 the le of Cuba bave already received, ae 

or. as a free gift from t United States Treasury, $167,040, up 

to July 1. 1916, a huge sum taken out of the Treasury in the name of 

a one-sided r roeal trade arrangement that has been ef vastly greater 
value to Cuba than to the United States. 

We would especially emphasize the vondition of the clear Habana 
branch of the American cigar industry at the present time. This 
division of our trade has been subjected to every concéivable disturb- 
Ing influence during the past 18 years and for an even = period 
ft has been Injuriously influenced by the differential rates of duty on 
leaf tobacco, which. as construed by the courts, make it impossible for 
a manufacturer who 1 his tobacco to figure im advance what he 
will pay in duties. and ently compels him to pay the full 8 
rate of $1.85 per pound less 20 per cent on whole bales of leaf, which 
the Government examiners admit contain but 16 or 17 per eent of wrap- 
pers, the remainder being tillers dutiable, according to the letter ef the 
statute, at 35 cents © pound less 20 per cent. The agitation for 
the free admission of Philippine tebacco products also affected the 
clear Habana trade adversely. and numerous commercial developments 
have served to stunt its growth. As a result of the combination of 
detrimental Influences afecti this trade the volume of its output 
has declined d the past few years fully 68 per cent. and we do 
not hesitate to predict that if section 58 of the omnibus revenue bill is 
enacted into law the remnant of the clear Habana industry will dis- 
appear within a very short time. 


We are confident that with the tacts herein stated before you, you 
will feel it to be your duty to eliminate the section referred to from 
the pending measure. 


Very respectfully, Cras. Fox, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 
W. L. CROUNSE, 
Washington Representative National 
Cigar Tabacco Association, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I fully concur with what the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Freu] has so ably and clearly 
stated. This amendment ought not to stay in the bill. It is 
simply an effort to ereate a business in Cuba by parcel post to 
the detriment of cigar making in this country; and this is not 
the proper place for this matter to be discussed. As it is a postal 
matter, it ought to go to the Post Office Committee, anyway. 

I hope the committee will consent to let this amendment go 
out. There is no way of estimating the tax. There is no way 
of making any classification of the cigars when they come in. 
There is a liability to fraud, and I do hope the committee will 
consent to let this go out. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the only interest I have in 
this amendment is the duty which has been imposed upon me 
by the committee to present the subject for the consideration of 
the Senate. Before doing so I wish to protest against what 
seems to be the occasional method of discussion in this body 
with regard to what the House committee of conference may 
do concerning the amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is our duty to legislate according to the best 
of our information and judgment for the common benefit of the 
country, and this without regard to what may be the ultimate 
decision of a committee of conference between the two Houses. 
If we are to be deterred in considering legislation, whether im- 
portant or not, from taking such action as in our judgment 
should be taken because those who are to compose the House 
committee of conference have seen fit to express in advance 
their determination as to what their action as conference com- 
mitteemen will be, then it were better that we accept House 
legislation as it comes to us, whether we approve of it or not, 
upon the assumption that it is the best that we can obtain, and 
that the exercise of our own judgment with regard to amend- 
ments will be without avail. 

Mr. President, I think the Members of the House have no more 
right to express themselves in this way regarding proposed leris- 
lation by this body than Members of the Senate have to express 
themselves with regard to the action of the House of Representa- 
tives regarding legislation proposed there. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator evidently misunderstood my 
comment. I said that this proposal had been made te the House 
committee when the bill was being considered there and wus 
rejeetel by the House committee, and I have a notion that they 
will continue ip that opposition. I have not made a reference 
to any discussion of the matter since the bill was passed by the 
House. 

Mr. THOMAS. I had not the Senator from Florida in mind 
so much as I have some other expressions not made upon the 
floor in regard to the same subject and evidently based upon first- 
hand information affecting other amendments, not the one which 
is now under consideration. My remark, therefore, was general 
and in no sense a reflection upon the expression of the Senator 
from Florida. The statement which he made, however, empha- 
sized it to my mind to such an extent that I determined to tuke 
this occasion to refer to it. 

The amendment proposed was asked by the Department of the, 
Treasury and by the Post Office Department. They have for 
some years been endeavoring to effect this legislation, and they 
have communicated their desire in correspondence to the com- 
mittees which, perhaps, express or contain the reasons for the 
desired legislation as concisely, and certainly as clearly, as I 
could by any expression of my own. I therefore, with the per- 
mission of the Chair, will read the correspondence relating to 
this subject. I will not read the letters in chronological order 
because I do not think it necessary for a clear understanding of 
their substance. 

The first letter is dated July 11, 1916, from the Postmaster 
General to Hon. F. M. Sm{Ēmoxns, chairman of the Committee on 
Finance: 

Jury 11, 1916. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS 
Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. 

Mr Dear Senator Stmmons: The Treasury Department and this 
department have united in recommending the amendment of sections 
2804 and 3492 of the Revised Statutes as indicated in my letter of 
the 21st of September, 1914, addressed to Hon. Oscar W. Uxperwoop, 
then chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, a copy of which 
was handed to you on the Sth instant by the tendent of foreign 
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I am deeply interested in the proposed slation, for the arcs 
t 


set forth in my letter above mentioned, and would be pleased if 
could be accomplished by the insertion of 5 sections in the 
general revenue bill now pending, early action being desired in order 
to remove what is believed to be the onl. obstruction to the conclu- 
sion of a parcel-post convention with Cuba, which would be an im- 
portant factor in the promotion of our foreign trade. 
Yours, very truly, cus 
5 . 8. BURLESON, 
: Postmaster General. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1914. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


x My Dear Mu. Unperwoop: In furtherance of ious representa- | 
tions made by the joint letter of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Postmaster General of February 24, 1913, and of my le ot 
September 11, 1914, I hand you herewith drafts of suggested legisla- 
tion for the amendment of Revised Statutes, sections 2804 and 


Revised Statutes, section 2804, limits the importation of cigars to a 
quantity of 3.000 in a single package. The provision as it now stands 
reads as follows: 

“ Sec. 2804. No cigars shall be imported unless the same are packed 
in boxes of not more t 500 cigars in each box; and no en of 
any imported cigars shall be allowed of less quantity than 3,000 in a 
single package; and all cigars on 8 shall be placed in public- 
store or bonded warehouse, and shall not be removed therefrom until 
the same shall have been tuspected and a sta affixed to each box 
indicating such inspection, and also a serial number, to be recorded in 
the customhouse. And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized to priae the requisite stamps and to make all necessary | 
regulations for carrying the above provisions of law into efect.” 

e effect of the suggested amendment is to eliminate therefrom the | 
limitation of 3.000 cigars in a single 4 —— and to do away with 
= 8 of a serial number of the stamps affixed to imported 
c ete., i 

Revised Statutes, section 3402, as it now stands reads as follows: | 


and shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than 85.000 and 

imprisoned not less than six months nor more than three rs.” | 
e effect of the proposed amendment is the addition to the taw 

as it now stands of a proviso which will permit internal-revenue 

to be affixed by customs officers or post-office officials authorized 

deliver packages. 

The purpose of this su: fel legislation is to remove the restrictive 
limitations in the law as it now stands which prevent. the negotiation 
of a parcel-post convention with Cuba. because the 
of 8,000 cigars exceeds the weight limit prescribed by par 
ventions which are negotiated by this country with forei, 
and therefore could not be imported into this country un the terms 
of such convention. For this reason the Cuban administration will 
not favorably consider further negotiations. With this limitation re- 
moved it is believed that there are no further obstacles to the negotia- 
tions to such convention, which would open the Cuban market to our 
merchants to the t advantage of our export trade. The amend- 
ment to section 2 consists in the addition of the proviso which 
facilitates the delivery of the articles. These amendments have re- 
ceived the approval of the Treasury Department as well as this depart- 
ment, and it is hoped that early action may be obtained. 

Yours, very truly, 
A. S. PURLESON 


Postmaster General. 


»The next letter is from the Treasury Department, dated 
August 18, 1916, to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
and is as follows: 


AVGUST 18, 1916. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
United States Senate. 

Sm: I have the honor to refer to Senate bill No. 6825, “A bill to 
amend sections 2804 and 8402 of the Revised Statutes,” which was 
re under date of the 10th instant and referred to your com- 
mittee, 

The N of this bill is to repeal that portion of the said section 
2804 which provides that no entry of any imported cigars shall be 
allowed of less quantity than 3.000 in a single package, and to make 
provision for the inspection by customs officers of cigars, cheroots, and 
cigarettes imported by mail or parcel post, and the affixing of the 
necessary customs-inspection and internal-revenne stamps thereof with- 
out placing them in public store or in a designated bonded warehouse 
to remain until inspected, weighed, and stamped, as now required, and 
to amend the said section 3402 so as to make the law applicable to 
cheroots and cigarettes as well as cigars, with some other slight Seg ie 

The department has previously urged the passage of similar bills 
heretofore introduced in Congress. As the matter now stands, the im- 
a of cigars by parcel post or otherwise in the mails is abso- 
utely prohibited, as the limit of weight of parcel-post packages is 
11 pounds, and 3.000 cigars will in every case weigh more than 11 
unds, Because of this restriction importers of all cigars arriving in 

mails are subject to a fine 
For the above reasons I desire again to urge the E of the bill, 
as, in the opinion of this department, if this bill becomes a law the 


revenue will be as fully protected as is now the case, and importers 
will not be subject to the annoyance now experienced or the odium 
which the Imposing of a fine casts upon those not familiar with the re- 
striction which the law fixes upon imported cigars, etc. 
Respectfully, 
Wu. P. MALBURN, 
Acting Secretary. 


It will be seen, Mr. President, that the purpose of this amend- 


ment is not to increase revenue, but te remove an obstacle, and 
what appears to be the only obstacle to the negotiation of a 


} parcel-post convention between the United States and the Re- 


public of Cuba. I know of nothing that will facilitate recipro- 

cal foreign trade to any greater degree than the extension of 

the mutual conveniences of ‘the parcel-post conveyance between 

two given nations. To my mind that purpose outweighs, even 

if they exist, such apprehended consequences of competition as 

always arapay the enactment of a law that even seemingly 
e. 

My information is that the effect of this measure would not 
be to enlarge the foreign trade in cigars so much as to change 
the method of their importation to this country. A great many 
articles are imported to America from countries with which we 
have parcel-post conventions, and they are received wnder the 
provisions of section 644 of the postal regulations at what are 
known as post-office receiving exchanges. There the duties are 
collected without any difficulty whatever and the packages are 
then transmitted to the respective places of destination. 

This change would therefore in no sense increase the difficul- 
ties or burden the method of collecting the revenue. The 
only possible effect of it, it seems to me, would be to enable 
packages in smaller quantities than are now sent to this country 
to pass through the mails and be received at the exchange post 
offices. It would therefore tend to reduce what might be called 
the wholesale business from Cuba by substituting for it a retail 
business and at the same time open the facilities for trade with 
the Republic of Cuba to all other branches of industry and of 
commerce. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask the Senator where under this provision 
the examination is to take place. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am told that the examinations are made of 
all goods which come by parcel post from other countries at 
the post-office exchanges where there are representatives and 
officials of the Treasury Department, and whose duty it is to 


| make the examinations. 


Mr. BRYAN. The Senator realizes, does he not, that the ex- 
amination requires experts? 
Mr. THOMAS. I certainly do. I do not realize it to the ex- 


| tent the Senator does, because my State is not in a tobacco- 


producing section. 

Mr. BRYAN. My State is very largely interested, and I 
would dislike very much to see this provision go in the bill. in 
view of the Senator’s acknowledgment that it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the raising of revenue, but is simply placing 
in the revenue bill a provision to aid in postal conventions. 
That is all there is to it. It has nothing whatever to do with 
revenue legislation and has no business in this bill. 

Mr, THOMAS. There are a good many things in this bill 
that do not affect the revenue. Revenue bills in Congress, es- 
pecially in modern times, are of an omnibus character and em- 
brace many things which at first sight, perhaps, are opposed to 
each other. I am given to understand—my information may be 
incorrect, it comes from the Post Office Department—that at all 
the so-called receiving exchange post offices there are men thor- 
oughly competent as experts to pass upon the quality as well 
of cigars and tobacco as all other things which are received 
from other countries with which we have conventions, and I 
therefore see no difficulty whatever which would arise from the 
suggestion made by the Senator from Florida. 

But, as I said before the Senator came in, I have personally 
no interest in the subject whatever. I have been designated to 
present it for the consideration of the Senate and to give the 
reasons which prompted these two departments in asking for the 
adoption of the amendment. To my mind their reasons seemed 
to be conclusive. I believe that this Nation ought to be big 
enough and broad enough in the attempt to establish facilities 
for the carrying on of foreign trade to look to the main proposi- 
tion, which can only be reached as other main propositions by 
doing a little damage here and there. My impression is, and it 
is my experience, that in all these cases the apprehended dan- 
gers and the actual evils which arise from legislation of this 
sort are in the proportion of about 99 to 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think this is a very unwise 
provision and entirely out of place upon a revenue bill. I have 
received protests against this provision from every State in the 
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Union. I am not going to take the time to go into the details 
of a discussion of this subject, but I do want to call attention 
to a few of the objections raised by the extensive correspondence 
I have had in relation to the provision. 

First, I wish to call attention to a letter from the Tobacco 
Merchants’ Association of the United States, representing the 
tobacco merchants of this country, and in reading a portion of 
this letter I do so simply as a sample of other protests from 

other parties against this proposed amendment: 

By the pro; 1 amendment the existing statute is changed by elimi- 
nating the minimum quantity of cigars that may be imported, which is 
3, „ so that under the proposed act cigars may be imported in any 
gaen and it also contains a new provision tending to facilitate the 


rtation of cigars by mail or par t, thus opening up the parcel- 
. post-office channels of distribution for cigars manufactured 


The customs duties required to be paid on imported Cuban cigars will 
not afford sufficient protection if the Cuban cigar manufacturer should 
be able to send a single box of cigars direct to the consumer by mall 
or 5 * post. Such facilities will, no doubt, soon lead to the pro- 
duction of a aan ees of cigars in Cuba and advertising them in the 
United States as the real Cuban article delivered direct to the consumer 

mail or parcel post, duty paid, at inviting prices, with the result 

t the consumer would not er be deceived and misled by paying 
8 for a cheap grade of cigars upon the strength of bein 
Cuban cigars,” but you can readily see the injurious effect that suc 
practice will have upon the American r industry, as well as n 
the American farmers raising high-grade tobacco to compete with Cuban 


cigars. 
The provision is, indeed, indefensible. There can be no 


excuse lor our Government placing its postal and parcel-post machinery 
at the disposal of manufacturers In foreign countries to come here and 
compete with our own Industries. 

Under this provision, Mr. President, a Cuban dealer in cigars 
may send to this country a single box of cigars to any purchaser 
in the United States. It comes to the purchaser through parcel 
post through the collector of customs at the city or the district 
to which the cigars are shipped. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; Mr. President, the revenues are col- 
lected at the receiving-exchange post offices, of which there are 
only very few in the United States, and then the packages are 
forwarded to their place of destination. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, it would be very much easier 
for the Cuban manufacturer, if that is the case, than if it had 
to go to the district and be examined and appraised by the col- 
lector of customs, 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be easier, but the fact is that all par- 
cels containing dutiable goods coming to this country by parcel 
post from other nations are sent to what are called receiving 
exchange post offices. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. THOMAS. That 1s the information which the Post Office 
authorities give me, and they refer to section 644 of the regula- 
tions. There the duty is collected, and then the goods continue 
on their journey to the destination. I think it ought to be so, 
because it is much simpler and much cheaper. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know goods shipped from England and France 
by parcel post to parties in Salt Lake City, I will say, and the 
party to whom the goods are shipped pays the duty, and the 
valuation of the goods is placed upon them by the collector of 
the port in charge. I know that that happens very often. But if 
by this provision Cuban cigars will be shipped to a receiving-ex- 
change post office and a valuation of the cigars made there 
and duty collected, the purchaser would have to send the amount 
of duty upon the cigars to the receiving-exchange post office be- 
fore the package could be forwarded to him under the provisions 
of this amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not under the provisions of the amendment, 
but under the collection of reyenue as is provided by section 644. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the result is concerned, it would make 
no difference whether the duty is collected by the surveyor of 
the port to which the cigars are to be sent or whether it is col- 
lected at the receiving-exchange post office at which the cigars 
are received. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that the American mer- 
chants, those who pay the taxes and bear the burden of the 
Government, who help maintain all the institutions of our 
country, ought not to be put in competition with foreign manu- 
facturers of cigars who do not have these obligations to meet. 
I believe it is an injustice and it should not be done. 

I hope, Mr. President, the amendment will be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of sec- 
tion 62, page 110. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent to temporarily lay 
aside the unfinished business in order that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NRWLIAN DSI may submit a report. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business 
may be temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will make the suggestion of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina suggests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Page Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Husting Phelan Smoot 
Brady Jones Pittman Sterling 
Brandegee Kenyon Pomerene Stone 
nT La Follette Ransdell Swanson 
ton Lane Taggart 
Garp Lea, Tenn. Robinson Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. „Md. Saulsbury Thompson 
Colt wis Shafroth Underwood 
Cummins McCumber Sheppard Wadsworth 
Curtis McLean Shields Walsh 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Simmons Warren 
Fletcher Nelson Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Gallinger Newlands Smith, Ga. Williams 
Gronna Norris Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


PROPOSED RAILROAD LEGISLATION, 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I report favorably from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce the bill (S. 6981) to estab- 
lish the eight-hour standard workday in interstate transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes. I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideraticn of the bill 
which has been reported by him from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I suggest now that the 
Secretary read the bill. N 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 6981) to establish the eight- 
hour standard workday in interstate transportation, and for 
other purposes, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That beginning January 1, 1917, cight hours, in 
contracts for labor, be deemed a day's work and the measure or standard 
for the purpose of reckoning the compensation for services of all per- 
sons who are now or may hereafter be employed by any common carrier 
by railroad subject to the provisions of the act of February 4, 1887, 
entitled “An act to te commerce,” as amended, and who are now 
or may hereafter be actually engaged in the operation of trains used for 
the transportation of persons or property on railroads from any State 
or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia to any 
other State or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, 
or from one place in a Territory to another place in the same Territory, 
or from any place in the United States to an adjacent foreign country, 
or from any place in the United States through a foreign country to 
any other place in the United States. The provisions of this act shall 
not apply to electric street 1 0 or electric interurban railways. 

Sec. 2. That the President shall appoint a commission of three, to 
be known as the eight-hour day commission, which shall observe the 
administrative and financial effects of the institution of the eight-hour 
standard 8 as above defined during a period of not less than six 
nor more than eight months, in the discretion of the commission, and 
28 30 days thereafter shall report its findings to the President and 

a 

Sec. 3. That, protin the report of the siput nens day commission, 
as above provided, and for a period of 90 days thereafter, the com- 

nsation of railway employees subject to this act for a standard eignt- 

our workday shall not be reduced below the present standard day's 
wage, and for all services in excess of eight hours such employees shall 
receive not less than the pro rata proportion of the compensation 
received for the standard eight-hour workday. 

Any carrier violating this provision shall be liable to a penalty of 
not less than $100 and not exceeding $1,000 in respect to each em- 
ployee whose compensation is affected by such violation, which penalty 
shall accrue to the United States, and may be recovered in a civil 
action brought by the United States. 

Any person who shall SOE delay, obstruct, or hinder the opera- 
tion of trains mentioned in 10 
misdemeanor and be punished by a fine not exceeding $5 
prisonment not ex ne one year, or both. 

Sec. 4. That the eight hour day commission shall organize and 
select its own chairman and make all necessary rules for conducting 
its work. It shall have authority to employ and fix the compensation 
of such employees, to rent such offices, and to purchase such books, 
stationery, and other supplies as shall be necessary to carry out the 
purposes for which the commission was created. It shall, whenever 

racticable, be supplied with suitable quarters in any Federal building 
ocated at its place of meeting or at any place where the commission 
adjourn for its deliberations, 

e commission is authorized, as a whole or by subcommittee duly 
appointed, to hold sittings and public hearings anywhere in the United 
States; and all testimony before the commission shall be on oath or 
affirmation. Witnesses be poa the same witness fees and mileage 
as witnesses in courts of the United States. 

For the purposes of this act the ot hour day commission, or 
any member thereof, shall have power to administer oaths, sign sub- 
penas, require the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 


n 1 of this act shall ct tame OE a 
j and im- 
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production of such books, papers, contracts, agreements, and documents 
as may be material to a just determination of the matters under in- 
vestigation by it; and may invoke tbe aid of the United States courts 
to compel witnesses to attend and testify and to 3 books, 
papers, contracts, agreements, and documents to e same extent and 
under the same conditions and penalties as are provided for in the 
act to regulate commerce approved February 4, 1887, and the amend- 
ments thereto. 

A majority of the commission shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business; and it the commission shall be divided in 
opinion, the findings of the majority upon any point shall be deemed 

e findings of the commission. 

Sec. 5. That the members of the eight hour day commission shall 
be paid actual traveling and other necessary expenses. and in addition 
a compensation of $25 per diem, yable monthly, while actually en- 
paged in the work of the commission and while going to and return- 

g from such work. The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. is hereby appropriated, to be immediately available on 
the requisition of the President, and to continue available until the 
clese of the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, or until the said com- 
mission shall huve sooner completed its wo-k, for the payment of the 
necessary and proper expenses incurred as hereinbefore authorized, in- 
cluding per diem of the commissioners, witness fees and mileage, rent, 
furniture, office fixtures and supplies. books, salaries of employees, and 
traveling and other necessary expenses of members or employees of the 
eight hour day commission, to be approved by the c of said 
commission and audited by the proper accoun officers of the Treas- 
ury. 

Xec, 6. That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the 
poner to fix the hours of labor and prescribe just and reasonable 
or all employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act. The 
rate of wages and the bours of labor provided for in tbis act shall 
remain fixed for service and pay until changed by the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which, within a period of not less 
than 6 nor more than 12 months from the passage of this act, shall 
determine what are just and reasonable wages and what shal! be the 
bours of labor for all employees of the railroads above mentioned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the pre from 
time to time to change the hours of labor and the rate of wages for 
all employees of the rallroads named in section 1 of this act. either in 
whole or in part, prescribed by it on its own initiative. on the petition 
of the employees, the managers of the rallroads, or the public. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senate is aware of the 
emergency which has called for this legislation. It is therefore 
unnecessary for me to enlarge upon it. The President of the 
United States, in a recent message, requested the action of 
Congress upon these subjects: “ First, immediate provision for 
the enlargement and administrative reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission along the lines embodied in the bill 
recently passed by the House of Representatives,” and which has 
been favorably reported in the Senate. I have to say that the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce became informed that there 
would be a contention regarding the provisions of the bill—a 
very earnest and serious contention—as to what the form of 
reorganization should be and as to what the form of the division 
into branches or subdivisions might be; that the bill would take 
a great length of time for discussion; and that therefore it 
would be impracticable to bring that measure up at this time or 
to make it the means, as I originally’ proposed, of putting upon 
it the amendments which are necessary to meet this exigency. 
So the committee has concluded at this moment not to press the 
consideration of the bill for the enlargement and subdivision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The second recommendation of the President was “ the estab- 
lishment of an eight-hour day as the legal basis alike of work 
and of wages.” That recommendation we have endeavored to 
meet in the measure which has been now reported. 


The third recommendation of the President was “the au- 
thorization of the appointment by the President of a small body 
of men to observe the actual” operation of our legislation re- 
garding the eight-hour day, and to report to the President and 
to Congress. We have endeavored to comply in the bill reported 
with this recommendation. j 

The fourth recommendation of the President was “ explicit 
approval by the Congress of the consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of an Increase of freight rates to meet 
such additional expenditures by the railroads” that may be 
required by reuson of the introduction of the eight-hour system. 
With reference to that the committee has not acted, the coim- 
mittee being of the opinion that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has the power to regulate rates and to fix reusonuble 
rates, and that included in that power is the power unquestion- 
ably to consider the wages paid by the corporations in connec- 
tion with other operating expenses, such considerations ranking 
side by side with other considerations as to capital invested, as 
te the value of the roads, and other features; and that therefore 
it was unnecessary to embody this recommendation in the pro- 
posed law ; that it would he the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take up the new facts in connection with all 
puer considerations that relate to the establishment of reason- 
able rates. ; o 
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Fifth, the President recommended an amendment of the 
existing Federal statute for mediation and arbitration. A meas- 
ure was prepared and was partially considered by the com- 
mittee on this subject. That measure provided that where 
mediation and conciliation failed and where arbitration under 
the mediation act failed, there should be a governmental in- 
quiry by a governmental commission appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the conditions of any controversy regarding 
wages; that that commission should report the facts, and that 
during the consideration of the subject by the commission 
the parties should be prevented by law from resorting, by com- 
bination and concert of action, either to the lockout or the 
strike. This was a very important measure, requiring much 
discussion, and it is apparent that we can not report that 
measure to-day. Whether or not it will be reported in the 
future remains for the determination of the committee. Indi- 
vidually I favor strongly this legislation. 

Another and sixth recommendation was 

The lodgment in the hands of the Executive of the power, in case of 
military necessity, to take control of such portions and such rolling 
stock of the railways of the country as may be required for militar 
use and to operate them for military purposes, with authority to draft 
into the military service of the United States such train crews and 
administrative officials as the circumstances require for their safe and 
efficient use. 

A measure was drawn up upon the lines of this recommenda- 
tion and was partially considered by the committee, but was laid 
aside for further consideration. Whether or not whilst this 
legislation is pending an amendment can be offered upon that 
subject remains for the committee to determine. It was also 
suggested in the committee, as my friend from Illinois |Mr. 
Lewis] reminds me, that that was probably, partially at least, 
covered in the recent military bill 

Now, Mr. President, in addition to these recommendations, 
the committee has acted upon other subjects. It has pro- 
vided in section 8 that— 

An, bstru i 
tion at Gains mentioned In gocton 1 Al this ark shail: be i T a 
misdemeanor and be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 and im- 
prisonment not ex ing one year, or both. 

I believe, Mr. President, that that is a most valuable provi- 
sion. It is certainly violative of every principle of justice and 
of law that anyone should be permitted, either by organization 
or otherwise, to delay, obstruct, or hinder the operation of 
trains engaged in interstate commerce. With reference to the 
strikes of the railway organizations, I am aware that their 
contention is that all they resort to is the power, which they 
unquestionably have, of giving up their employment. But we 
all know that there are scenes of greaf disorder connected with 
every strike, that on such occasions the disorderly elements of 
the community, particularly In the large cities, are let loose, 
and abundant opportunity is offered for violation of the law, 
not necessarily by members of the brotherhoods, but by crimi- 
nal and disorderly people, who seize the opportunity for de- 
struction and violation of the publie peace in conditions of 
commotion. 

The other subject, which was not treated in the President's 
message, is this 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to conclude what I have to say. $ 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask a question with regard to 
the matter just considered by the Senator, if it will not inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me to close my 
statement, I will be through in a few moments, and then will 
be glad to answer any question he may wish to propound. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; I shall not insist. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The other provision to which I refer. not 
included in the President's message, is the provision— 


Sec. 6. That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the 

wer to fix the hours of labor and prescribe just and reasonable ae 
‘or all employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act. The 
rate of wages and the bours of iabor provided for in this act shall re- 
main fixed for service and pay until changed by the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which, within a period of not less 
than 6 nor more than 12 months from the passage of this act, shall de- 
termine what are just end reasonable wages and what shall be the 
hours of labor for all employees of the railroads above mentioned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power from time 
to time fo change the hours of labor and the rate of wages for all em- 
ployees of the railronds named in section 1 of this act, either in whole 
or in part, prescribed by it on its own initiative, on the petition of 
the employees, the managers of the railroads, or the public. 


With reference to that provision, I have to say that that 
power can not be exercised by the commission until after the 
period prescribed by this bill fer the operation of the eight- 
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hour law, and therefore does not interfere at all with that 
period of some months during which this experiment of action 
and of observation will be made. After that time it will be 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the 
hours of labor and the rate of wages, either in whole or in part 
on its own initiative or on the petition of the employees, the 
managers of the railroads, or the public. 

With reference to that, I have to say that to-day the wages 
are practically fixed by the executive officers of the companies. 
Of course, outside of that, there is the right of contract be- 
tween the parties. Your committee was of the opinion that 
these corporations are quasi public corporations; that they are 
in the public service; and that it is the right of Congress, and 
its duty, to see to it that all the humanities are exercised with 
reference to the regulation of hours of labor and the wages of 
inbor by these great public servants, and that this matter 
should not be longer the subject, on the one hand, of the greed 
of railway managers eager for profits, nor, on the other hand, the 
subject of the mere ipse dixit of organizations of employees, 
who, in a moment of time, can, by concert of action under pres- 
ent conditions, tie up the entire commerce of the country and 
inflict upon the innocent untold misery and suffering and dis- 
tress. Your committee felt that something is required upon 
this subject; that the future should be guarded, and that now 
is the time to guard the future instead of waiting for a later 
time, when a period of apathy and inertia might come; that now, 
when men are thinking, thinking earnestly, thinking deeply, and 
their minds are working upon a great social questior involving 
social justice, is the time for action upon so important a ques- 
tion, involving the humanities of our social system, 

Now, Mr. President, I shall be very glad to answer any ques- 
tion put to me by the Senator from Iowa, 


Mr..CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question I rose to pro- 
pound is this: Does the section which the Senator from Nevada 
read, aud which relates to penalties for willfully obstructing or 
hindering the movement of trains, apply simply to physical 
hindrance or obstruction, or will it be construed to impose the 
penalty there provided upon an employee who refuses to move 
the train or the engine which theretofore he had been accus- 
tomed to run? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The latter aspect to which the Senator 
refers did not, according to my recollection, come up fur con- 
sideration or discussion in the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no opinion about it, and I am asking 
purely for information. I did not know but that the Senator 
from Nevada had considered that phase of the subject. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I Know what was in my own mind in ref- 
erence to this matter, and that was to keep open the arteries of 
commeree and not to permit anyone willfully to obstruct them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The motive is very good, of course; but the 
Senator from Nevada will recognize that there are certain rules 
of law which might prevent imposing those penalties upon an 
operative who simply refused to work in his employment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will say that when I voted for the pro- 
yision I did not have in contemplation to in any way affect the 
sacred right of every man to give up any employment in which 
he may be engaged. 1 regard any condition that would inter- 
fere with that as involuntary servitude, forbidden by the law 
of humanity and by the organic law of our country. I did not 
intend, therefore. that it should have any such application. 
Mr. CUMMINS. One further question. Does the Senator in- 
tend by this bill or does he believe that this bill will, if passed, 
repeai the 16-hour law now in force in the United States? : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Only in so far as it conflicts with it. 

Mr, CUMMINS. We now have a statute which prohibits con- 
tinuous employment or servive on trains for more than 16 hours, 
and I wondered, as I looked over it, whether it was intended by 
this amendment to repeal that statute. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As I understand, and as has been sug- 
gested to me by the Senator from Alubama [Mr. Unprerwoop], 
the 16-hour law fixes the hours of labor, whilst this bill prac- 
tically fixes the rate of wage. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I realize that, and I do, not express any 
opinion upon that subject, but this bill fixes the rate of compen- 
sation for overtime over eight hours a day; it fixes eight hours 
as the basis of a day’s work; and it seems to me that it is well 
worthy of thought whether, if we pass this bill, we have not 
repealed the absolute limitation upon continuous service, These 
suggestions I have made not from any controversial or hostile 
spirit, but to get a clear understanding of what the majority of 
the committee believe the bill will accomplish. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 


Mr. REED. I desire to read lines 10 to 14 of section 8 and 
then to ask a question with reference to it: 

Any person who shall wilfully delay, obstruct, or hinder the opera- 
tion of trains mentioned in section 1 of this act shall be gouts of a 
misdemeanor and be 3 by a fine not exceeding $5,000 and im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or both, 

The question I desire to ask is whether that is not a con- 
tribution by the committee outside of anything suggested by the 
President? ` 

Mr. NEWLANDS, It is. I stated that. 

Mr. REED. Now I desire to ask another question. I am 
referring to section 6, and I want to read it: 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power to 
fix the hours of labor and prescribe just and reasonable wages for all 
employees of tbe railroads named in section 1 of this act. Tue rate 
of wages and the hours of labor provided for in this act shall remain 
fixed for service and pay until changed by the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which, within a period of not less than 
6 nor more than 12 months from the passage of this act, shall deter- 
mine what are just and reasonable wages and what shall be the hours 
of labor for all employees of the railroads above mentioned. 

That likewise is a contribution by the committee, and was 
not suggested by the President? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; it was not a subject of recommenda- 
tion, and I so declared in my opening statement, 

Mr. REED, I want to ask the Senator if he is willing to 
provide that these 450,000 railway men shall be deprived of the 
right to make contracts with reference to their own pay, and to 
provide then that if they shall in any way obstruct a train— 
which might be construed, I think, to include the mere quitting 
of the engine, or the quitting of the position- of conductor— 
they shall be fined and sent to jail? I wish the Senator would 
tell us why that does not establish involuntary servitude in 
this country; and I wish he would tell us why, when it is 
necessary to have this bill passed in order to prevent a strike 
at the present time, such a question as that is injected into it 
a question that is bound to arouse antagonism that is country- 
wide, and bound to arouse antagonism in this body? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit me just one 
minute? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes; but if the Senator from Nevada will 
permit me for a moment, I wish to correct a misapprehension, 
I think, of his former statement, which replies in a measure 
to that of the Senator from Missouri. The committee did con- 
sider, discuss, and confer about the provision found in section 
8 from lines 10 to 14; and I distinctly recall that the opinion 
of the committee was that that was not intended to interfere 
with any strike; it was not supposed that it could properly be 
construed to mean anything except physically delaying. ob- 
structing, or hindering the passage of a train which otherwise 
would pass to its destination on time, 

I think the committee would have modified that amendment 
if it could have been construed in any other way. I also think 
there has been a misprint in the bill as it is now presented, 
because I am sure that the penalty was $500 and not $5,000, 
making it much less. I ain sure also that it was not intended 
to apply to the condition stated by the Senator from Missouri, 
and I do not think it would be so construed. 

Mr. REED. The penalty is not merely $500 or 85.000; it is a 
fine of either $500 or $5.000, depending upon which way the facts 
are, and, in addition to that, the language is “and imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. if the Senator will allow me 
just a moment, I asked the question in the committee which I 
have now asked on the floor, It was not very satisfactorily an- 
swered, for there seemed to be some difference of opinion among 
the members of the committee, if I may be permitted to speak 
of our meeting: and I ask the attention of the Senator from 
Missouri. The Senator just said that section 6 covered, I think, 
450,000 employees. Section 6 covers 1,800,000 employees of rail- 
way companies. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, Mr. President, I wish to answer, if 
I may without interruption, the suggestion of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

I will say that if there is anything in this bill that interferes 
with the liberty of action of any employee of a railroad com- 
pany in giving up his employment, I should be glad to see it 
amended so as to reheve it of that feature. I certainly had no 
such thing in mind when I supported this amendment, which is 
not my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I prefer to 
answer completely the question of the Senator from Missouri, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to yleld. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In addition to that, the suggestion is 
made that it is rather unbecoming in the committee to go any 
further than the President's recommendation. I wish to say 
that I feel that it is my duty as a legislator, with reference to 
every matter coming up for legislation before a committee of 
which I am a member, to urge my views as to what constitutes 
a remedy for an existing condition; and I felt, so far as I was 
individually concerned, that I would be in a humiliating posi- 
tion if I should at a serious juncture like the present fall to 
make some suggestion that would guard the future, and I sup- 
ported these amendments when they were offered upon the as- 
sumption that they were wisely framed for that purpose. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me to reply to 
the Senator from Missouri, I will yield to him ix one moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to 
yield at present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I believe in a government 
of law and of order, and not in a government of force, where an 
individual or an organization can apply force to society and 
demand submission. We have had some realization of what 
the doctrine of force means in international complications. 
For years, by conventions between the nations, we have been 
endeavoring to use something besides force for the settlement of 
international differences. We have been endeavoring to create 
international tribunals in which reason, not force, should be 
employed for the settlement of international differences, The 
humanities of our time have entirely failed, though the energies 
of the best minds have been for many years addressed to this 
great question, and to-day the world is involved in a cataclysm 
far surpassing anything in its previous history. The basis of 
it all is that one or more powers failed to submit to reason, 
and resorted to force. 

There never has been a time during this entire period when 
all the differences between these countries could not have been 
settled and adjusted more logically by reason than by force. 
They can be settled to-day by reason much better than they 
can be settled by the outcome of this war; for after this war 
is ended, and one of the contending forces is victorious, we will 
find differences arising between the conquering nations as to 
their interests which will involve the application of force and 
not reason to settle them, just as the great Balkan war settled 
nothing, and left the victors to fight among themselves and sur- 
render the spoils of their victory, each one coming out of that 
great struggle worse in fortune than when it entered it. 

Mr. President, it has been our proud boast that in domestic 
controversies law and reason controlled and not force, and we 
have created tribunals for the settlement and adjustment of 
differences between man and man; but we have never yet cre- 
ated a tribunal which can settle and determine these great dif- 
ferences between employer and employee. We say they must 
have absolute liberty of action, liberty of employment, liberty 
to quit, and yet we have found that that “liberty” meant a 
resort to the doctrine of force, sometimes upon the part of em- 
ployers and at others upon the part of employees—one of them 
asserted in the lockout, the other asserted in the strike. Is 
society, is a great Republic and democracy like this, to confess 
its impotence to meet this great question to which we have been 
addressing ourselves with so much zeal and fervor in our inter- 
national affairs? 

How many recommendations have we made during this very 
contest for the substitution of reason for force in the determina- 
tion of international contests? Shall we apply our talents and 
our energies only to the study of that question and confess our- 
selves impotent before a civil war which is approaching, and 
which, if carried out to its logical outcome, will embrace as 
many horrors as the existing European war? 

Mr. President, as the chairman of this committee, charged 
with the duty of reporting a bill upon this important subject, 
I would have felt myself a coward had I failed to suggest some 
remedy by which law and order may be maintained, so that 
reason, justice, and humanity may at last prevail. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if there ever was a time in recent 
years when we ought to proceed wisely, without any excitement 
or with blood in our heads, and endeavor to meet a practical 
question in a practical way this is that time. 

If I understand the situation, the representatives of the rail- 
Way employees have said, in substance, that if the eight-hour 
day is legally recognized and a law is passed similar to that 
which is set forth in the bill down to the penalty clause in sec- 
tion 3, the strike will be declared off. If the strike is declared 
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off, time will then intervene in which to settle, after ample dis- 
cussion and deliberation, all the other difficult questions. The 
strike is now called for the 4th day of September, and unless the 
strike order is recalled the business of the United States will 
come to a standstill. 

Mr. President, with that situation before us, why should we 
drag into the question matters of the most serious concern that 
are not necessary to meet the present emergency—questions that 
will inevitably provoke contrariety of opinion, bitterness of de- 
bate, prolonged discussion, and will defeat the passage of this 
bill in time to prevent the catastrophe which now is impending? 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] states that he 
would be ashamed as a legislator not to do his full duty. What 
is his full duty is a question for him to consider; but I can not 
understand why, in a great crisis when immediate action is 
necessary, a man should regard it as his duty to transform that 
crisis into a calamity by introducing other questions which will 
make the avoidance of the crisis absolutely impossible. 

Section 6 of this bill and parts of section 3, taken together, 
are absolutely revolutionary in the laws of this country. The 
whole bill is a radical departure from anything we have hitherto 
had, and we are asked to act upon that part of it which the 
President especially called to our attention quickly. I believe 
it is the consensus of opinion that we should do so; and yet 
under ordinary circumstances we would not act upon those 
questions which the President did suggest without full and com- 
plete debate and thorough consideration. Now, at this crisis, 
in this time of haste, when the house is burning down before our 
eyes, the Senator from Nevada wants us to stop and reform all 
creation and change everything, in the face of that crisis. 

Senators, it is the height of unwisdom to attempt any such 
program. More than that, when you lay before the railway em- 
ployees of this country—as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS] has said, the 1,800,000 of them—a proposition which they 
will construe as taking away from them for all their lives the 
right of individual contract, you will arouse such feeling, such 
consternation, such indignation, that instead of stopping this 
strike you will make it inevitable. 

Why should we not proceed along the line the President sug- 
gested, namely: First, pass an eight-hour day law; second, ac- 
cept the statement made by the heads of these railway organi- 
zations that if that law is passed the strike will be called off; 
third, when the strike is called off, when the pending trouble 
has passed, when we meet here next December, when the inves- 
tigation has been had which this bill properly provides for, and 
we know what we are acting upon, when we are made ac- 
quainted with the facts that have been developed in the actual 
trial of the eight-hour experiment—when all these things are 
before us, when the views of all the parties affected can be 
heard and digested and debated, at that time and under those 
circumstances undertake such remedial legislation as may be 
wise under the circumstances? 

I hope that we can promptly get rid of these two troublesome 
sections and get this bill on its passage. Without desiring to 
say anything that may seem harsh or offensive, I am astounded 
at such a crisis and upon such an issue to find these outside 
questions, these serious questions, unnecessarily thrust into the 
bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I concur with what the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] has said in reference 
to this bill being presented here to meet a most important ques- 
tion, a vital question to all the American people. If it were not 
for the serlous contingencies that the American people are fac- 
ing to-day that might be brought about by general strike condi- 
tions in this country, I take it that every Senator on the floor 
of this Chamber will admit that this bill would not be before 
this body at this time—necessarily so. 

The Senator says that this is a new departure in legislation, 
and that it proposes radical legislation. Both conditions are 
true, whether you leave section 6 in the bill or strike it out. 

We are proceeding by law to fix the rates of wages for 400.000 
men in the United States without knowledge on our part of 
the facts. I do not doubt the power of the Congress of the 
United States, under the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, to regulate the instruments of interstate commerce, 
and in regulating the instruments of interstate commerce to fix 
rates of wages as well as to fix hours of labor, which we have 
already done by legislation in the past, when we passed the 
16-hour law that is now on the statute books, or to fix the rate 
at which transportation shall be carried on throughout the coun- 
try. In my judgment, we undoubtedly have the power. 

A decade or more ago it was regarded as radical legislation 
in this country when Congress established a commission that 
would fix just and reasonable rates for the transportation of 
freight. We were told then that it was most drastic legislation 
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and interfering with the rights of private property. But the 
American Congress recognized that its supreme duty was not 
to individuals but to the great mass of the American people, 
not to the exceptional case, but to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions by which the American people may live and thrive and 
make their living. 

The arteries of commerce that are affected by this bill are 
just as important to the life of the Nation as the veins and 
arteries in the human system that convey the blood to and from 
the heart to the extremities of the body. Paralyze those ar- 
teries of trade, these lines of transportation, and you decree 
death to this Nation. You decree that the industries of this 
country shall be stopped, that men by the million shall be driven 
from their employment, that women and children shall suffer 
and starve. 

Is not that a more important question than the question that 
your predecessors faced two generations ago when in the pub- 
lic interest they said the Congress should establish a commis- 
sion to prescribe just and reasonable rates of freight in this 
country? 

I am in favor to-day of labor having every opportunity to up- 
build itself, to secure fair hours of service and fair rates of 
pay. In a record of over 20 years’ service in the Congress of 
the United States I have uniformly voted for legislation that 
will npbuild and uplift the labor of this country, because from 
the labor of the country, whether organized or unorganized, 
springs in the last analysis the lifeblood of the Nation. The 
future of our country is dependent upon the upbuilding of the 
toilers of America. 

But when you tell me that my duty to the American people, 
my duty to my country, my protection of my flag is served by 
simply consenting without knowledge to a temporary settlement 
of a problem that will last but six months by the terms of the 
settlement and lead to nothing, that I have served the great 
American people by surrendering my legislative power to the 
dictation of some one else, then I say that if I must legislate 
and fail to stand for what I conceive to be the interests of my 
individual constituency and the true interests of the great 
American public, they can not take my commission away from 
me too quick for my own satisfaction and the benefit of the 
constituency I represent. 

Senators, the American people have a right to your considera- 
tion in disposing of the legislation before this body, Now, what 
are we confronted with? This demand for an increase of wage 
of 25 per cent may be right and it may be wrong. Not a man 
here has investigated the question, not a man here knows the 
details. There has been no opportunity to learn or consider 
them. We merely know that the representatives on the part of 
labor say it is right and that the representatives on the purt of 
the railroads say if they yield it will be destructive to their 
property. Now, that is the extent of the information we have. 
And yet we are going to-day to vote by legislative enactment 
an increase of wage of 25 per cent of the present wage without 
knowledge on our part of what we are legislating. 

I am for the bill, and I propose to vote to make that incrense. 
How can I justify myself in that vote to the constituency I 
represent? But in one way. The people of the United States 
are threatened with a debacle that is not equaled by anything 
that has ever occurred in the history of this country except a 
great war. Starvation, business paralysis, distress, stare the 
people of the United States in the face if this condition was 
allowed to take place. For one I am willing to surrender my 
individual judgment, admit that I am legislating without knowl- 
edge, to bring peace—commercial peace, industrial peace—to the 
homes of the people of this Nation. If that did accomplish the 
result that is the better line; but if that did not accomplish the 
result, rather than bring destruction to the country, I would-not 
for one minute hesitate to use the mailed hand in so far as I am 
concerned. This is the right, the better way, and I am glad to 
have the opportunity to embrace it, but our country must stand 


Now, the President of the United States, occupying his great 
office with this responsibility, realizing the danger and distress 
that might come to the American people if this unfortunate con- 
dition of a universal strike should arise, properly and coura- 
geously stepped into the breach and tried to stop the debacie. 
He was unsuccessful. It is idle, a waste of time, for us to con- 
sider now whose fault it was that the President was not suc- 
cessful. History may determine that question; it is not a matter 
of importance to the Senate of the United States when the 
burden has come to us, and we are clearing the way. 

But the President of the United States made certain proposals 
through his Attorney General's office to the Congress to relieve 
the situation. He proposed that a bill, called an eight-hour 
bill, but, in fact, a bill fixing the wages on an eight-hour basis, 


should be passed. Why? Because the representatives of the 
great labor organizations of this country had stated to him that 
if that bill was passed they would cell off the strike. That 
was the terms that they would not strike on, if you pass this 
bill recognizing eight hours as the basis of wage to be paid 
for a 10-hour day; nothing more and nothing less. 

Now, we are going to pass that bill. We have accepted its 
conditions. The President of the United States accepts them. 
but the other side would not accept them. We have reached 
the point where we, representing the American people in the 
great legislatives bodies of this country, are going to accept 
the contract. We are going to make it a law of the land that 
for six months this eight-hour day as a basis of wage shall be 
tried out in this country. * 

When the six months are over what then? When the six 
months are ended what then? If there is nothing more than 
the eight-hour day, you are where you are to-day. The men 
have gotten their pay on an eight-hour basis of pay for six 
months. There is no guaranty in the bill that the railroad 
management shall continue to pay it at the end of the six 
months. There is no guaranty in the bill that the men them- 
selves will not strike at the end of six months. You have 
stopped a strike for six months by paying this additional wage, 
but at the end of the six months you are where you are to-day. 

Is that any settlement of this question for the American peo- 
ple, for the constituency that you and I represent, the con- 
stituency that has got a right to demand of us when we pass 
this legislation, admittedly without consideration, that we will 
protect their rights and their interest in the future? 

The President of the United States realized that in the pro- 
posals to Congress. He did not come to the Congress and say, 
“Pass an eight-hour day and stop,” because the President of 
the United States knew full well that if he stopped there he 
would have rendered nothing to the people of this country. 

Senators, the men who are engaged in this controversy are 
of the brawn and sinew of the American people. There is no 
class of labor that stands higher than the men who are involved 
in this controversy for honesty, integrity, and true citizenship, 
But they are fighting for themselves, not for the American peo- 
ple, to-day. 

I am not criticizing them for demanding what they conceive 
to be their rights, but we stand as an arbiter between them 
and the rights of the great American people, who are entitled 
to these highways to ship their commerce over, In fact, we are 
compelled to keep these highways open that the Nation may live. 

I say the President of the United States recognized that he had 
not fully performed his duty to the American people by passing 
an eight-hour day. If so. why did he suggest any other legisla- 
tion? The President of the United States, through his Attorney 
General, sent to the Congress besides this eight-hour bill a com- 
pulsory arbitration bill, a bill establishing a court of arbitration 
and carrying a clause In it compelling arbitration until the final 
decision of the arbitrators. More than that, he sent here a bill 
authorizing the President of the United States to use the 
mailed fist to take charge of these railroads under the mili- 
tary power of the United States and run them by the sol- 
diers of the United States Government. He was right. He 
was right if it is necessary. I am glad we can avoid that neces- 
sity. I do not want to go to that necessity, but rather than 
block the commerce of this Nation, throttle the vitals of the life 
of the Nation, I would use the military power of this Govern- 
ment to take charge of the railroads and let the people of the 
United States live. 

Now, that is what has been proposed to us throngh your com- 
mittee, not an eight-hour day to settle this controversy. It is 
true if you only want to settle it for one side, if you only want to 
settle it in the interest of the organized labor of the railroads and 
leave your problem unsettled for the great American people, then 
pass the eight-hour-a-day bill. There will be no strike if you puss 
the eight-hour-a-day bill. No matter what else you put into the 
legislation, there can not be, because when the Congress of the 
United States has made this bargain it has got to wait six 


months first, and why should we say to the American people, 


“We will accept an eight-hour day, and at the end of six months 
you have got to face this condition and this contingency again“? 
Why should we say to the great shipping Interests of the coun- 
try, “ We abandon all care and all thought of your rights and 
your interests in this matter"? If we would bend the suppliant 
knee because we fear our own future, then we may suil away 
from Charybdis, but the rocks of Scylla are on the ether side. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President > 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. STONE. The Senator from Alabama being n member 


of the Interstate Commerce Committee has, of course, aided in 
the preparation of the bill. 


1916. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did. 
Mr. STONE. I never saw the bill, and knew nothing about 
it until it was brought in here an hour and a half or two hours 


ago. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly hastily; and there would 
be no justification for the hasty preparation and consideration 
of this bill if it were not for existing circumstances. 

Mr. STONE. That is undoubtedly true; but what I rose for 
was to get some information, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be glad to furnish it if I can. 

Mr. STONE. I am sure he Senator can, for my inquiry is 
along the line of his remarks, to which I have been listening. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrotu in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am interested in this matter and would 
like to hear what the Senator says. X 

Mr. STONE. I will try to address myself to the Senator so 
as to be heard, for I think I am not alone in desiring this in- 
formation. The Senator said, as I understood him, that the bill, 
if enacted, would only compose the situation for about six 
months. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I meant the bill if enacted with section 
Gout. With section 6 in, I think it will compose it permanently. 

M.. STONE. Section 1 seems to provide, as I understand the 
reading, that after January 1 next eight hours shall be made the 
basic day or standard day for labor on the part of those who 
are engaged in the actual operation of trains on interstate roads. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is my understanding of the bill that 
8 hours shall be the standard day; then 10 hours’ wages as at 
present constituted shall be paid for an 8-hour day. 

Mr. STONE. Will not that provision, if agreed to by Con- 
gress and enacted into law, be permanent, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; under the terms of the bill as sent 
to us by the President it is only temporary, and at the end of 
six months from the time when the investigation expires the 
whole question goes back where it is to-day. 


Mr. STONE. Would the eight-hour day proposition be re- 


mitted to the exact situation we have to-day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the managers of the railroads desired 
to do so. There is no limitation of law to prevent it. 

Mr. STONE. I did not so read the bill in the hasty reading 
we have had an opportunity to make. I will say to the Senator 
that reading section 2 and the following section providing for 
the appointment of a commission and defining its duties it is 
provided that the present wages shall continue until the com- 
mission reports. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. That must be within between six and eight 
months. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. That part of it I understand to be temporary— 
that is to say, until they make their report—but I am rather 
surprised at what the Senator says, and I am anxious to know 
exactly what the truth is as to the permanency o the eight- 
hour-day proposition itself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator there was no 
dispute about it in the committee, and I do not think anybody 
disputes it whatever who has carefully read the bill, that the 
making of an eight-hour day for the measurement of wages 
under the bill is only to last until the report of the commission is 


made, which may be at the end of six months, and must be 


before the end of eight months. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator refer me to the provisions of 
the bill upon which he bases that opinion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not wish to stop in my discussion, 
but if the Senator will reread the bill, he will see that. I can 
not put my finger right on it now, but it is unquestionably in 
the bill. 

Mr. REED. Let me suggest to the Senator that it is section 
8 to which he refers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I am not referring to sec- 
tion G. With section 6 I think we have accomplished something. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is referring to it with section 6 
out? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
porary expedient. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not prepared to deny positively 
whut the Senator from Alabama says as to the permanency of 
the eight-hour day if the bill passes, but I had assumed and I 
am still of the opinion that the bill makes the eight-hour 


With section 6 out it is only a tem- 
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I know of nothing in the bill 


standard day a permanent thing. 
which would terminate that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut a question. I think we can settle that very quickly. At 
the end of six months, or after the commission reports, is there 
anything in the bill which will prevent the managers and 
directors of a railroad company from fixing the hours of labor 
and the rate of wage on their company as they see proper? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Except the law says the eight-hour day 
shall be the standard. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the eight-hour day does not fix the 
standard of wage. You can reduce the wage. It is not the 
standard of labor, mark you. If it had been the standard of 
labor and said no man should work longer than eight hours, 
you might put that construction on it, but it is merely the 
standard of wages. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know, and what—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is nothing in the bill that at 
the end of six months would prevent the managers and directors 
of any railroad in the country from reducing the rate even 
below the present wages if they saw proper, except probably the 
finding of the commission, which might so influence them that 
they would continue the present status. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The bill certainly reads—and I think it 
would be well to read the line to show it—as follows: 


That beginning January 1, 1917, eight hours, in contracts for labor, 
be deemed a day's work and the measure or standard for the purpose 
of reckoning the compensation for services of all persons who are now 
or may hereafter be employed, etc. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is there in the bill that ever 
terminates eight hours from being the standard for compen- 
sation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I said, the eight hours is not the 
standard for compensation. What is there in the bill to pre- 
vent any director from reducing the pay under the standard? 
Calling it an eight-hour day does not make an eight-hour day. 
It is merely fixing a standard of wage, and there is nothing in 
the bill to prevent a president or board of directors from lower- 
ing the wage at the end of the six months, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My remarks were called forth in rela- 
tion to the inquiry of the Senator from Missouri, who asked as 
to the permanency of this provision, and the Senator said it was 
only temporary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want to stop in my remarks 
to read the bill, but I will do so. The real clauses of the bill 
et govern this question are sections 2 and 3. Section 2 pro- 
vides— 


That the President shall ap 


int a commission of three, to be known 
as the eight hour da 


commission, which shall observe the adminis- 
trative and financial effects of the institution of the eight-hour standard 
workaay as above defined during a period of not less than six nor 
more than eight months, in the discretion of the commission, and 
within 30 days thereafter shail report its findings to the President and 
to Congress: 

Src. That, pending 

Mark the word “ pending“ 


That pending the report of the eight hour day commission, as above 
provided, and for a period of 90 days thereafter, the compensation of 
railway employees subject to this act for a standard eight-hour work- 
day shall not be reduced below the present standard day's wage, and 
for all services in excess of eight hours such employees shall receive not 
less than the pro rata proportion of the compensation received for the 
standard eight-hour workday. 

I do not sce how it can be clearer than that when it says that 
this fixing of the wage shall be pending the report of this eight- 
hour day commission. When I said a moment ago, that this 
wage would only last six months under the terms of the com- 
mission’s report, I should have said that it might extend 90 
days beyond that; but that does not affect the argument which 
I make. My argument is, that this bill fixes a temporary time, 
when the increase of this wage shall expire, and that at the end 
of that time you will be just exactly where you are to-day, 
and nowhere else. 

Mr. BRADY. And, as I understand the section as the Senator 
from Alabama reads it, there is no condition that could arise 
that would extend this time beyond one year—that is, the nine 
months provided for in the first part of the bill, and then the 90 
days after their expiration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; at the end of that time you would 
be where you are to-day. It could not go beyond that. 

Mr. BRADY. It would end then, no matter what the finding 


of the commission might be. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. It might end in six months or it might 
end in a year, 
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Mr. BRADY. But it could not possibly extend longer than 
one year? x 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It could not possibly under any cir- 
cumstances extend longer than one year before you would be 
facing the condition which you are facing to-day, 

Mr. LANE. I understood the Senator from Alabama to say 
that there was no Member of this body who understood the 
problems which are involved in this bill; that he himself did not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say the basic problems. I did not 
mean the theoretical problems. 

Mr. LANE. So far as the basic and the vital questions are 
concerned. If, according to the Senator's statement and his 
summing up, it merely defers the matter for six months, would 
not that six months be valuable time in which Members of the 
Senate could study the subject and acquire accurate informa- 
tion; and would they not then be better prepared to consider 
the question than they are to-day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, if we could do so; but 
we can not. 


Mr. LANE. But I understood the Senator to say that the bill 
would afford that opportunity. I know in the profession of 
which I am a member, that many members of that profession 
go for six months to acquire special training in order to fit 
themselves to do work along certain lines, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will come to that point. I have not 
been able to reach it yet, because 1 have been interrupted; but 
I shall come to it, if the Senator will permit me to proceed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. With all due deference to the construction 
put upon this language by the Senator from Alabama, I cer- 
tainly think he must be wrong in saying that the eight-hour 
day, as fixed in the bill, is done away with after the report of 
the commission, or that it only lasts until the report of the 
commission. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I said—— 

Mr. STERLING. Now, if the Senator will excuse me 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator misunderstood me. 
I said that the fixing of the wage which is guaranteed under 
this bill is done away with at the expiration of the time of the 
commission making its report. It does not make any difference 
whether you call it an eight-hour day or not, because there is 
no eight-hour day involved. It is only an eight-hour basis for 
fixing pay; and you can go on saying that you have an eight- 
hour day, but the fact is there is no eight-hour day in this bill. 
We might as well face it fairly. I believe in an eight-hour day, 
but an eight-hour day means that a man shall work eight hours, 
and work no longer than eight hours. There is nothing of that 
kind contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. STERLING. The day which is provided for in the first 
lines of the bill is an eight-hour day, and it may be the day 
for all time, so far as the terms of the bill are concerned. 
Section 3 simply relates to the wage. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; and the only thing in the 
bill is the wage. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just let me answer the Senator from 
South Dakota, please. If the Senator would go and consult 
with any of the gentlemen who represent the employees, and 
who have been contending here in this matter, they would tell 
him candidly, as they told me, that the question is a question 
of wage; that they are not contending for an eight-hour day, 
that a man shall work only eight hours; they do not want that. 
They work by piecemeal on the engines and in the cars. It is 
piecework; it is not hour work. They are merely taking this 
eight hours as a basis for pay, and the pay will expire when 
this commission reports. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS.. A single illustration will show that the 
Senator from Alabama is right and that his position can not 
be well contradicted. Suppose after the lapse of 6 months or of 9 
months or of 12 months, whenever the report of the commission 
comes in, and 90 days thereafter pass, an employee works 12 
hours upon a run, under the present system he would be entitled 
to 2 hours’ overtime. We will assume that his present wage is 
as high as $5 per day; that his 10 hours and his 2 hours’ over- 
time give him $5 per day. Under the law that is proposed here 
his overtime will be four hours, instead of two hours, but the 
railroad company is at absolute liberty after that time to reduce 
his compensation to $5 a day—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. And to distribute it over the four hours’ over- 
time, just as it now distributes it over the two hours’ overtime. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unquestionably; and that is the grava- 
men_of my statement, that at the end of 6 or 12 months, when 
this commission shall have made their report, you will be just 
where you are to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Tdaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The practical effect of the bill, then, is to fix 
the vage for these employees for the term of possibly one 
year 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; that is the practical effect of the 
bill, unless you leave section 6 in it. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unless you leave section 6 in the bill 
there will be nothing in this proposed legislation to settle this 
great question, in which the American people are interested, for 
longer than one year at the outside. The President of the United 
States did not ask you to do that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I yield before going on further. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator, before he starts to 
discuss this matter—I am in doubt as to what extent the men 
in the employ of the railroads are covered by this bill—how many 
of the employees are covered by this wage fixing? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am in some little doubt myself about 
the construction of that; but I will tell the Senator from Idaho 
what my construction is. I think this bill covers all those men 
who are engaged in the operation of train service—not merely 
the men who are in the unions, but other men; for instance, 
the telegraphers, who are not in the union here. They are en- 
gaged in the operation of the train service. I do not think the 
eight-hour provision of the bill, so called, applies to the track- 
men or to the men at the railroad stations—the station agents— 
but I would say myself that such a law would be very unjust 


-if it applied only to the man who sits in the engine or the man 


who rides in the car, and did not consider the man who works 
us a switch hand, as a trackman, or a man who is a station 
agent. I would feel it would be unjust. 

The bill, however, is only temporary. The only justification 
for us passing this bill at this time and in this hasty way, with- 
out knowledge and without consideration, is the fact that we 
are doing it to meet a very grave emergency to the American 
people. We are not passing this bill in the interests of the 
trainmen, but we are passing it in the interests of the American 
people, if we pass it right and properly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, manifestly the bill can not cover 
those who are engaged in intrastate work. Would it cover the 
trackmen and switchmen? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think the bill would; but I will 
say that I have not given careful consideration to that portion 
of the bill, because that part of it is temporary. Section 6. if 
put into life, will cover, without any discrimination, every man 
who works for a railroad. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. CHILTON, The Senator from Alabama made a state- 
ment of the final effect of section 6 of this bill. Does he under- 
stand that section 6 would take the place of the compulsory- 
arbitration law? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. No; it would not, and that is the reason 
I am in favor of section 6, that it would accomplish the result. 
but I would ask the Senator to let me finish my statement in 
reference to section 6, to explain directly what it means and why 
I think it ought to be in the bill. Then I will answer the 
question. 

Mr. CHILTON. Very well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to say to Senators that this eight- 
hour-day law does not cover the case; it does not cover ‘the re- 
quest of the President of the United States. He wanted some- 
thing in this legislation that would control in the interest of the 
American people, and, if you stop with this eight-hour-day bill, 
without section 6, you will have a piece of legislation that is 
merely the purchase price of peace. That is all you will have 
done, You will have done nothing for the American people, 
but you wili have paid the price of peace. Having that con- 
tingency to face, was it not the duty of the committee to put 
something into the bill to protect the American shipper and the 
American public? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 
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Mr. BRANDEGED, Mr. President, if the Government is pur- 
chasing its peace for $60,000,000 a year, does not the Senator 
from Alabama think it would be honester for the Government. 
to pay it out of its own Treasury instead of reaching into the 
treasury of some other persons and having them pay it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a very grave ethical question, 
but I do not care to now stop to discuss it, 

I am going to vote for this bill, because I think it is in the 
interest of my constituency, and I shall vote for it to stop this 
calamity ; but when: I do it, I want to do something toward the 
permanent settlement of these questions. that will be in the in- 
terest of the great constituency that I represent and in the 
Interest of the country. 

We felt we could not proceed along the lines of the President's 
suggestions, The President asked for a compulsory arbitration 
act; but the members of the committee, at least many of them, 
felt that a compulsory arbitration act, such as had been set be- 
fore us, was in violation ef the Constitution of the United States: 
that it would probably be construed by the court to involve 
involuntary servitude and would be declared to be unconstitu- 


Kir. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Just let me finish my sentence. More 
than that, we realize that, if there wa one single piece of 
legislation that the very men who were involved in this con- 
troversy—the laboring men—did not want and would be dis- 
satisfied with, it would be compulsory arbitration. Now, I 
yield to the Senntor from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
on several occasions has stated that the President has favored 
ov recommende. compulsory arbitration. At what time did 
he recommend it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am talking about the bills. The 
Senator from Missouri admitted that all these bills were bills 
that the President had recommended; the bills that came before 
our committee were laid before us in compliance with the 
message of the President of the United States delivered in the 
House of Representatives. several days ago, in which he out- 
lined several lines of bills. One of the Assistant Attorneys 
General and one of the members of the board of conciliation 
came before the committee and presented the bills, as repre- 
senting the executive branch of the Government. I do not 
know whether the President of the United States indorsed 
those bills. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. PIFrMAN. Just a moment, please, if the Senator from 
Alabama will yield to me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the junior Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido: 

Mr, PITTMAN. I want to read the President’s declarations 
and his recommendations, and then leave the matter to the 
judgment of Senators as to what they mean. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will say to the Senator from Nevada 
that he is attempting to raise an issue, or have me raise an 
issue, as to whether the [resident is in favor of compulsory 
arbitration. I am talking about the bills sent down here by 
the President, and, if the Senator will examin» them, he will 
see the clnuse that produces the result I have indicated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senntor will not object to my reading 
a short paragraph from the President’s address. will he? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all; but I am making no issue on 
that question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I read from the message delivered by the 
President several days ago at the joint session of the two Houses 
of Congress, as follows: 

Fifth, an amendment of the existing Federal statute which provides 
for the mediation, conecilintion, and arbitration of such controversies 
as the present by adiling to it a provision that in case the methods of 
accommodation now provided for should fail, a full public Investigation 
of the merits: of every such dixpote shall be instituted and completed 
before a strike or lockout may lawfully be attempted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was really quite familiar with the 
message of the President. I heard it read by the President, and 
the language the President uses there confirms exactly what 1 
said. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr: PITTMAN. Does the Senator 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me 
to make one word of explanation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is a misapprehension regarding that 
language. I contend that the words “ compulsory arbitration ” 
have been very loosely usel both in the committee and in the 
bearings on: yesterday as applicable to the President’s recom- 


mendation. The President did not recommend compulsory arbi- 
tration. What he recommended was a governmental investiga- 
tion of the facts, and during the investigation a stay of the 
right of lockout and strike until the investigation was concluded. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So that it is: public and governmental in- 
vestigation, not compulsory arbitration, that the President has 
suggested. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is my view of it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But the term has been very loosely used, 
and it is catching. I found that in the committee and in the 
hearings the expression “compulsory arbitration” was being. 
continually used, although I have no doubt that all understood 
that the real recommendation of the President was simply for a 
Government investigation. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Understanding it in that way, I objected to 
the continual use by the Senator from Alabama of the expression 
“ compulsory arbitration,” for there is nothing in the President's 
message from which any inference of that kind can. be drawn. 

Now, as to the bills that have been submitted by one of the 
clerks of the Department of Justice, I can not see why the Sena- 
tor from Alabama should attribute those bills as expressing the 
ideas of the President on this subject, when, as I understand, 
they were submitted by the Department of Justice as exumples 
of various characters of legislation that might reach this subjeet. 
Certainly, if any of those bills are in conflict with the declura- 
tions of the President, made publie to both bodies of Congress, 
then his public declarations must be taken as against the decia- 
ration of some clerk in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The President's declarations are taken. 
I am glad the Senator from Nevada, in my time, should fly to 
the defense of the President. I am even willing to defend the 
President of the United States myself. and I have done so on 
numerous occasions and am attempting to do so now. I said 
that I stood with the President when be suggested that if it 
was necessary to use the mailed hand he would use it to stop. 
this debacle. So would I if it were necessary. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, again I beg to say the Presi- 
dent did not say that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Of course, he did not use those words, 
but he said he wanted us to pass a bill that would give him con- 
trol under the military arm of the Government. 

Mr. PITTMAN, For the sole and only purpose of taking 
food to the military forces of our Government and handling 
the military situation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course: The Senator is informing 
us of something that we have never heard before, although we 
were all present when the President delivered! his message, 
Surely the President had a reason, and a good reason, for suy- 
ing why he wished to take over the railroads, and I concur with 
what the President said. 

Now, as to the question of compulsory arbitration. It prob- 
ably is a loose expression. The President favored in his bill 
the preventing of men from stopping: work by strikes pending a. 
decision by the board of conciliation. His recommendation was: 
that pending the report of the board of conciliation these men 
should not be allowed to strike. I possibly loosely called: that 
“compulsory arbitration.” The Senator is probably correct. 
It is probably not a proper application of the term. But com- 
pulsory arbitration, in my judgment, is unconstitutional. It 
would be unconstitutional, in my opinion, for us to enact a law 
providing that these men should be forced to work pending the 
decision of a board of conciliation. Therefore we did not put 
such a provision in the bill. That is all there is to it. T think 
the provision that we put in the bill answers the purpose with- 
out going as far as that, and that there can not be any question 
about it. 

Before passing from that proposition my attention is called 
to the portion of the President's message in which he said: 

There is one other thing we should do if we are true champions 
of arbitration. We should make all arbitral awards judgments by 
record of a court of law in order that their interpretation and en- 


forcement may lie, not with one of the parties to the arbitration, but 
with an impartial and authoritative tribunal. 


Mr. PITTMAN. But does not that anticipate that there is 
am agreement to arbitrate first? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it does not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, where in the bill is there any provision 
for an arbitration? > 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator evidently has not read 
the bill that was sent to us. I am not defending the bill that 
was sent to us, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I evidently read it more carefully than the 
Senator has read the President’s message. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here is what the President said—and 
he is right about it: 

I was seckin resen 
future, for I AN aegea SAA of 3 8 
tion in which to take counsel with the representatives of the Nation 
with regard to the best means for providing, so far as it might prove 
possible to provide, against the recurrence of such unhappy situa- 
tions in the future—the-best and most practicable means of securing 
calm and fair arbitration of all industrial disputes in the days to 
come. This is assuredly the best w. of vindicating a principle, 
namely, having failed to make certain of its observance 
to make certain of its observance in the future. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is understood by the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the Committee on Interstate Commerce that the bill 
which the Senator is now discussing has the approval of the 
President, is it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill that is before the Senate? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, as the Senator from Nevada 
stated to the Senator from Missouri awhile ago, there are two 
clauses in this bill that, so far as I know, the President had 
no part in. He may or he may not approve them; but, so far 
as I know, he had no part in them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The President, as I understand, is not 
antagonistic to this bill or this proposed piece of legislation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The President, so far as this eight-hour 
bill is concerned, is in favor of it, but he wanted it supple- 
mented with other legislation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. The purpose of that inquiry was to em- 
phasize the fact that all of this talk about what the President 
said in his message is wholly irrelevant at this time, except as 
an issue between Senators. It throws no light on this bill, and 
for that reason I can not see the necessity for the further 
discussion of that phase of the question. I was under the im- 
pression, however, that the bill was brought here by the com- 
mittee with the stamp of the President’s approval upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as I know, the President ap- 
proves this bill from top to bottom, but I do not know as an 
absolute fact whether or not he has seen section 6. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Alabama, I will say that the President has not 
seen section 6, nor has he seen the latter part of section 3. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? è 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator from Nevada any reason to 
believe that the President approves either section 6 or section 3? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not. I will state, in that connec- 
tion, that the President made well-balanced recommendations. 
One recommendation involved a condition of truce, so that 
reason could operate. Then he recommended securing the 
future against similar conditions by wise legislation. One 
of the measures that he proposed was governmental investiga- 
tion by a commission appointed by himself, with a stay of the 
privilege of strike or lockout during that period of investiga- 
tion; that is, wherever a dispute arose in interstate commerce, 
the law would attach and compel an investigation of the facts 
before the privilege of lockout or strike could be resorted to. 
I favor that legislation myself, and I should like to see it 
passed to-day. I would like it even better than section 6, but 
the feeling of the committee was that we could not get it through 
at present and that it would have to come up for future con- 
sideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now. Mr. President, I should like to 
proceed with my remarks. I was endeavoring to set forth the 
bills that have been sent down here by the executive branch of 
the Government and supposed to carry out the wishes of the 
President, to give the reasons why we did not put them into 
operation fully, and why we adopted section 6 in their place. 

Mr. President, there is no yielding in section 6 of any right 
that labor in this country possesses to-day; not one. There is 
no compulsory arbitration in section 6; there is no force in sec- 
tion 6. The only force in section 6 is the force of public opin- 
ion—that a disputed question should be settled by arbitration or 
by a disinterested judicial tribunal. 

It has been asked, “ Does the committee desire these men to 
be denied a fair right to make contracts?” No; the committee 
does not desire that, and it has not interfered with their right 
of contract, except when they are having negotiations in refer- 
ence to strikes. The rates of wages on the railroads are fixed 
by the presidents and general managers and directors without 
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consultation with the men. They are fixed arbitrarily and as 
firmly fixed as law, and when a man wants to make a contract 
in reference to them he is told how much wage he can get, and 
he contracts to accept it or reject it, as he sees fit. That is the 
only sayso he has, except when he has combined with others on 
an occasion like this in a general demand for a raise. Now, is it 
taking away a right from these railroad men to say that Instead 
of the presidents and directors of these roads arbitrarily fixing 
their rate of wage we will turn it over to a disinterested tribunal 
to fix the rate of wage and the hours of labor? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator really mean that the men now 
have no right to bargain with their employers? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say that. 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator to say that the wages 
were now arbitrarily fixed by the employers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did, but I did not say the other, 

Mr. REED. Is not this the real fact about the matter—that 
practically every schedule of wages that now exists upon the 
railroads was fixed as the result of negotiations between the 
representatives of the men and the representatives of the com- 
panies; that they have all been fixed by mutual agreement; that 
that has been the custom tor a number of years? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That was the statement that I made. I 
stated that these men’s wages were arbitrarily fixed except when, 
through their unions, they reached an agreement with the roads. 
I said that, but I will supplement what I said. I will say that 
that is true of 450,000 of the 1,800,000 men employed by the rail- 
roads. About one-third have had a chance to arbitrate and con- 
ciliate and make terms of agreement about their wages, and 
in the case of the other two-thirds their wage has been fixed 
all the time arbitrarily by the boards of directors and general 
managers of these railroad companies. Only about one-fourth 
of the men have had an opportunity to fix their wages, and the 
other three-fourths have had it arbitrarily fixed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit another 
question, just to throw some light on this matter? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. It now appears that at least as to the 450,000 
trainmen who are the men immediately to be considered, and 
whose action, together with the action of their employers, has 
brought on this threatening condition, those 450,000 men have 
for a long time fixed thelr wages by mutual agreement between 
themselves and the railway companies. If section 6 is adopted, 
does not that terminate that right expressly in these words 

The rate of wages and the hours of labor provided for tn this act 
shall remain fixed for service and pay until chan by the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, thin a period of not 
less than 6 nor more than 12 months from the passage of this act, shall 
determine what are just and reasonable wages and what shall be the 
hours of labor for all employees of the railroads above mentioned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power from time 
to time to change the hours of labor and the rate of wages for ali 
employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act. either in 
whole or in part. prescribed by it on its own initiative on the petition of 
the employees the managers of the railroads, or the public. 

Does not that section, if it is passed and becomes law, for all 
time take away the right of the men by mutual agreement to fix 
their wages and place the wage-maklng power solely in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It takes away nothing that the men 
now have. It does place the wage-making power in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under existing con- 
ditions the rate of wage is fixed by the owners of the railroads, 
They muy make—and, as to certain employees, at times have 
made—concessions about the rate of wage, and under the or- 
ganized brotherhoods I suppose that most of the wages now 
in existence have been arrived at by an arrangement of that 
kind. But who fixed the wage? It was because the owners 
of the property were willing to pay the wage, and for no other 
reason. 

Mr. REED. And also that the men were willing to accept it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. That is the other reason. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. Now, there is nothing in 
this proposition to prevent the men from accepting or rejecting 
any wage that is offered to them. There is not in the other. 
The only difference is that this proposition broadens the wage 
scale so as to apply to 1,800,000 men instead of confining it to 
450,000 men. 

The President in his message says he desires to maintain the 
principle of arbitration in the settlement of disputes. The peo- 
ple of the United States have demanded that we should main- 
tain the principle of arbitration in the settlement of wage dis- 
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putes. This bill provides a permanent board of arbitration. 
It recognizes for the first time in the legislation of this Gov- 
ernment an opportunity for labor to have its day in court and 
for the courts of this country to recognize the rights of labor; 
not that they must go on bended knee and beg for their rights; 
not that they must go with mailed fist and demand their rights; 
but that there is a tribunal in the land where they can go and 
present the case for their rights as every other man does in a 
civilized country abeut all other questions except lubor. 

Why, the very basis of civilization grew out of the fact that 
the law established courts in place of power; that in disputes 
about property the law opened the courts for the settlement of 
disputes instend of the use of force. Labor has been denied that 
right for centuries; and when the opportunity comes when men 
are willing to recognize that right, has not labor asked to have 
its disputes settled in courts of arbitration? Is not that a court? 
Have they asked to be driven to the terrors ant] the dangers of 
strikes? Must they be driven to those extremities before they 
get their rights? 

Now, I do not know; it may be that some of the leaders of 
labor may think that if the court is open as a court of arbitra- 
ment for the rights of the toiler it may deprive them of some of 
their privileges and power. 1 do not believe it. I do not believe 
that there is any man who represents labor, no matter how high 
his position, who will not welcome an opportunity to give the 
men from whom he bears his commission a chance to settle their 
disputes and obtain their rights in a fair court of justice rather 
than on the battle field of dispute, the battle fleid of hunger, 
the battle field of deprivation. which men are put o when they 
are forced to go ou strike. This section recognizes the rights of 
labor by taw. 

But that was not what I rose to discuss in this case. What I 
contend for is that if you pass this so-called eight-hour bill 
with nothing else In it, at the end of six months or a year you 
will be where you are to-day. You will have settled nothing 
for labor. You will have settled nothing for transportation: 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has said that before. I under- 
stand the Senator's position to be that if this bill is confined 
to the eight-hour proposition we will get nowhere, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Without section 6, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Without section 6, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator in the beginning 
of his speech to say that the reason why we could not treat 
this subject now in a broad and comprehensive way was that 
we did not have sufficient information. If we should pass the 
eight-hour proposition and create this commission with the 
powers of investigation that the bill proposes to confer upon 
it, with the provision that the hours and wage named in the 
bill should obtain until that commission has completed its 
investigation and three months afterwards, does not the Sen- 
ator think that through that, instrumentality and agency we 
would get the information that we now lack, and for the lack 
of which we are net now in a position to legislate with that 
1 of information and knowledge essential to wise legis- 
ation 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator candidly, that 
if the Congress of the United States intends to take on its own 
shoulders, by its own legislation, the question of fixing the hours 
of toil and the rate of wage, of course we would be enlightened 
by the finding of this commission, because it would give us in- 
formation that we have not now. I take it, however, that the 
Congress of the United States has no idea whatever of itself 
directly legislating a wage scale except in the present emer- 
gency, when it is driven to it. In cases of this kind we always 
refer work of this class te commissions or other people, We 
did it when it was necessary to fix rates. Congress itself had 
the power to fix rates of transportation, but it did not exercise 
it. It referred the subject to a commission. I take it that 
whenever Congress gets ready to act permanently on this ques- 
tion, either now or in the future, it will nut sit here and say 
as a legislative body whut the rate of daily wage of those men 
shall be, but it will refer it to the judgment of some other body. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we are going to legislate the rate of 
wage. I concede that the Senator is correct; but if we are going 
to establish a tribunal to take this burden off of our hands for 
the future, there is no better time to settle that question than 
right now. We know the conditions that exist. We know the 
difficulties that we have to face. We know that if we do not 
face them now they will be back here on us in six months or a 


year, unless some propitious settlement is made. Therefore, 
I say, now is the time to settle the matter. 

But I have been trying for some time to get down to the real 
line of argument that I started to make. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, Is not this the situation: 

We are confronted by an emergency which calls for—or, at 
least, which the President thinks calls for—some kind of legis- 
lative action. In this condition we find ourselves without the 
information necessary to enable us safely to adopt permanent 
legislation to meet that situation. In these circumstances. ts it 
not wise to adopt such temporary legislation as will meet the 
specific emergency and at the same time provide for an inquiry 
that will afford us. or that we have reasonable ground to be- 
lieve will afford us, reasonable information and enlightenment 
to enable us to legislate upon the subject, in all of its aspects, 
in a more satisfactory way than would be possible now? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought I had answered that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not answer both at the same time. 
Let me answer the Senutor’s question. I thought I had an- 
swered the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I feared the Senator did not clearly under- 
stand my first statement; that perhaps I did not make myself 
quite clear. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course I admit that we have not the 
information on which to legislate and fix rates of wages, which 
we are going to do and attempting to do. We have full informa- 
tion on the question that we will have to face in the future. as 
we have in the past, strike situations, unless we are going to put 
something else in the place of them, and we know what those 
conditions are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The President has recommended a line 
of procedure to meet future conditions which ^e asks us to 
legislate about; out the committee have concluded to adopt 
section 6 instead of the line of procedure that the President 
suggested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, I should like to ask him what to my mind is the practi- 
cal question in connection with his subject. If we should pass 
a bill fixing the hours of labor and the pay, and authorizing this 
commission to make this inquiry, with a provision that these 
rates should remain in effect until that commission made that 
inquiry and three months afterwards, does not the Senator be- 
lieve that would stop the strike on Monday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I think it would stop the strike, 
but it would not satisfy your constituents and mine. They 
would hold us responsible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I am trying to come to. 
The questions that are asked prevent my reaching it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me put the two questions together, so 
that the Senator can answer them together. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know, but the continual asking of 
questions will never let me get down to the real reason why I 
want this provision put in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want the Senator to have them both to- 
gether. and then he can answer them together. 

Mr. THOMAS. There are others waiting for the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator this further ques- 
tion: Does the Senator believe that if we were to pass the bill 
as it came from the committee with section 6 in it—n section 
which takes away from the laborers on these interstate 
roads—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it takes nothing away from them. 
It takes something away from capital. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will withdraw that. then. If we should 
pass this bill with section 6 in it, authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix the hours of labor and the rates of 
wage, does the Senator believe that we would stand any chunce 
of ending this strike on Monday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I certainly do. There would be no 
ees about it. The strike is ended to-day, as the Senator 

OWS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my judgment that by one course we 
will avert the strike, while by the other I doubt whether we 
would avert it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well, that is a mere mutter of 
opinion. If the Senator thinks that by passing this eight-hour 
law to-day we would stop the strike, then if we pass section 6 
to-morrow or the next week or three months from now would it 
not bring on a strike, if that is the case? What has section 6 to 
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do with the controversy involved in this strike? Why should 
these men strike after they get their rate of wage until the six 
months’ period is out? They have a right to strike at the end 
of that six months’ period anyhow. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator, although I am 
anxious to conclude my remarks, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I make, if the Senator will pardon 
me, is that the bill with section 6 in it would be so unsatisfactory 
to the labor people that I fear it might not prevent the strike. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the men who represent 
the organized brotherhoods of labor on the railroads are men 
of intelligence. They are men of high character. They are men 
of standing. They are men of force of character. To say that 
those men would go out here and déclare a strike against the 
Government of the United States enacting laws, it seems to me, 
is an absurd proposition. They might protest against our enact- 
ing a law. They might seek to hold you and me responsible for 
enacting a law; but to say that they would go out and declare 
a strike, with the accompanying burdens on the American people, 
because the Congress of the United States enacted some law 
that did not meet with their approval is an indictment of their 
intelligence and their integrity. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to occupy all this time. I am 
glad to yield to my brother Senators, but I am anxious to con- 
clude my argument, and I have not yet had an opportunity to 
7 why I believe section G ought to be incorporated in this 

ill. 

It is not only the men who are interested in this question of 
wage; it is the public. The question of railway pay is of vital 
interest to the man who earns his daily bread as a trainman on 
these roads. It is of some interest to the stockholder, because 
it may affect his dividends; but it is a vital question to the 
industrial life of this Nation. There are a million men in this 
country directly involved. There are 99,000,000 people who are 
interested in the great question of uninterrupted transportation 
of their freight and uninterrupted conduct of their business. 
These men have a right to a day in court. They have a right 
to a higher wage if they make out a proper case; but the Ameri- 
can people have a right to try to prevent a strike and congested 
railroad conditions if possible. More than that, the great ship- 
ping public is also interested in this wage scale, because if it is 
put too high it is an unjust burden on their transportation; if 
it is put too low, it is an injustice to the men who earn their 
wage in the railroad systems. Do we want to continue the sys- 
tem of arbitrarily submitting this matter to the decision of the 
two interested parties, with 100,000,000 of American people who 
have the most at stake entirely left out? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, while I was necessarily absent 
from the Chamber the Senator may have touched upon what I 
regard as the absolutely vital point in this section. If he has, 
then I apologize to him, and I will not insist that he answer my 
question, But if he has not, then I should like to have him state 
to me how he expects, under the Constitution and under the 
laws and under what we all regard as right and proper, that we 
ean attempt to legislate so that any body—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or any other body—shall have the right to 
prescribe wages? If they have a right to prescribe wages, of 
course, they necessarily have a right to say that men must work 
for those wages. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. The second conclusion is all 
wrong. My friend's first conclusion is right. We are in this 
bill, for six months or possibly a year, prescribing a wage— 
not a wage that exists to-day, but a wage that must be paid; 
no more, no less. The very terms of the eight-hour bill pre- 
scribe the rate of wage on these railroads for the next six 
months or possibly a year. 

Mr. HUGHES. What is the Senator’s proposition if the men 
involved refuse to accept that wage? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, if the men involved refuse to 
accept this wage, they walk out and quit. There is no com- 
pulsion here. 


Mr. HUGHES. Then why should we not say “recommend” 
rather than “prescribe” ? The Senator is using the language 
that has been used with reference to a rate which we have a 
right to enforce. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, well, I think my friend from New 
Jersey, for whom I have the greatest respect and the greatest 
consideration, is backing off from this question beenuse it is 
new. 

Mr. HUGHES. No; the language is not new. The language 
is old, and it is used with reference to something we have a 
right to enforce. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know; but I do not care whether you 
say “ make the wage,” “ prescribe the wage,” or “fix the wage.” 
I am not wedded to any particular language in this matter. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then we do not differ. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. T am not catching in the bark. I 
want to bring about a result. The facts do not differ, We 
prescribe the wage of our employees that we see around here, 
What rights have they? That page gets his wage fixed by law. 
If he does not want the job he can quit it, but if he wants to 
keep the job he must accept the wage that is fixed unless he 
comes to us and has us refix the amount of the wage. We fix 
the amount of wage or prescribe the amount of wage for 
thousands of men in this country, employees of the Federal 
Government. In fact, the law prescribes our own wages. As 
it is to-day, the wages on these railroads may be determined by 
mutual consent of the brotherhoods and the railroad manage- 
ments in some cases, not in reference to all the employees; 
but whether that is the case or not, the railroad directors and 
the railroad presidents in the last anaylsis are prescribing or 
fixing the wage to-day, and the individual who wants to sit 
on an engine and run it must accept or reject that wage. That 
is all he has to do. He can not change it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been interested during the very inter- 
esting discussion of the Senator to know if this is the beginning 
of wage fixing cither by Congress or through a commission for 
the employees of railroad companies? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I do not think this will be the be- 
ginning. It will be the end of it, because if section 6 goes in it 
gives full authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
fix the rate of wage for every employee of the railroad from the 
president down to the trackmen. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; that is precisely what I asked. The 
commission which is appointed under the bill to serve for a term 
of six months to gather material, and so forth, I presume is 
gathering it for some purpose, and the purpose is, I presume, to 
either have Congress fix the wage or to have some commission 
fix the wage. So the bill seems to contemplate the proposition 
that we are entering upon the question of fixing wages for the 
employees of railroad companies either through an act of Con- 
gress, as we are doing to-day, or proposing to do it through some 
commission such as the Senator from Alabama suggests. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. The so-called eight-hour- 
day wage provision carries us right up to the door, it leads us to 
the very point, and unless we are going to throw it aside at the 
end of six months and say we have spent the money for nothing, 
we at the end of six months will march right up to the door 
under our own legislation and say we will make this wage per- 
manent and fix it permanently in one way or another or give 
authority to soniebody else to do it. We can not assure the 
American people any further who is to fix that wage. 

Mr. BORAH. And who is going to enforce it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And who-is going to enforce it. There 
is nothing compulsory in the bill. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator who would 
enforce it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As far as the bill stands to-day, there is 
no power under the Government of the United States to enforce 
it except the power of public sentiment, and I think that is all 
that is necessary. Rather than have a great strike and involve 
this whole country in a calamity I would go a long ways to pre- 
vent it, but I do not believe in marching around the country 
with a big stick. I do not believe in the mailed fist. I believe 
in giving the utmost liberty and freedom of action to free men 
and to persuade them in the interest of their fellow men to act 
in the interest of their fellow men rather than to compel them. 

There is a very persuasive proposition in this bill. If we puss 
the bill as it is, and the men engaged in railroad work are not 
satisfied they can strike or they can petition the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a higher rate of wage. Which position 
would they be justified in, in the light of public opinion? When 
they had a court in which they could file their petition for a 
higher wage and a fair tria!, would public opinion justify them 
to strike or would public opinion say, “ First go to that court of 
arbitration, that disinterested court, established by the Govern- 
ment, and see if they will not raise the wage.” Do you suppose 
the men who toil on the railroads would justify any of their 
leaders in carrying them into a strike until they had made the 
effort to secure their rights by peaceful means? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President X 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. In just one minute. Do you suppose 
the public would justify for a minute the carrying on of a strike 
until they had exhausted their rights by peaceful means? If 
they carried their appeal into the commission, and the commis- 
sion heard both sides of the case and found the verdict as to 
what was fair and just, I believe that would be a final settle- 
ment of the cense, If in the end it does not turn out, in the light 
of public opinion, after establishing a fair tribunal for these 
men, that we can settle this question in that way, then it is 
time enough for Congress to determine whether it is necessary 
to put other legislation on the statute books to insure the unin- 
terrupted passage of the commerce of the country. I yield to 
the Senutor from New Jersey, 

Mr. HUGHES. I will ask the Senator if he has any objec- 
tion to the substitution of the word “ recommend ” for the word 
“prescribe,” In line 19 of section 6, and then to change the 
paragraph to accord with that amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To whom does the Senator propose the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall make recommendation? 

Mr. HUGHES. To Congress or the President. The Senator 

can have his own way about that. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is a new question. We are wad- 
ing out into a new field. I think this legislation is absolutely 
necessary for the industrial peace of the Nation. I have no 
desire to go too far or too fast. Of course, the Senator from 
Nevada Is in charge of the bill, and, although I prepared sec- 
tion 6, and I am perfectly willing to take the full responsibility 
for preparing it, I must yield, of course, to the desire and wish 
of the chairman of the committee; but I will say to my friend 
from New Jersey that before the passage of the bill he can 
move an amendment to meet a view that seems to him to be 
more reasonable and in judgment is less drastic, and, as far as 
I am individually concerned, I am willing to consent to it, be- 
cause I merely want to march te a determination of this ques- 
tion by a great tribunal of arbitrament instead of letting it rest 
where it is to-day, in the courts. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I am heartily 
in sympathy with what he has just said, and a day or two ago 
while we were discussing this matter in a tentative sort of a 
way I made the suggestion that it would be perfectly in accord 
with my notion of what is right and proper to have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suggest or recommend hours of 
labor or suggest or recommend rates of wages. I do not know 
any body of men 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest to my friend from New Jersey 
that the bill will be here an hour or more before it is passed 
and that when I finish these cursory remarks I would be glad 
to consult with him and see if we can agree on an amendment, 
with the consent of the Senator from Nevada, who has charge 
of the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if I can proceed without 
interruption just a few minutes, I will close. I say we owe it 
to the shippers of the country, to the American people, not to 
leave this legislation in doubt. You can pass this so-called 
eight-hour-lay compromise and say we are coming back here 
next winter and pass affirmative legislation. You may do it 
and you may not. 

The American people understand this legislative situation 
just as well as you and I do. We know that this bill is before 
us for consideration, and we can fix the terms of the future 
now, if we have a majority in Congress to do it. But we know 
that if we let it go by without fixing the terms for the future, 
we may or may not do it when next winter comes. We know that 
it has then to go through the doubtful passage of committee 
action, the doubtful question of being reached on the calendar, 
the doubtful passage of consideration. We all know that it is 
easier to kill a bill by 95 per cent than the 5 per cent in 
favor of its passage. I say that when you take the responsibility 
of making this concession to the men in the brotherhoods to 
stop this strike, they will get all the advantage of it when the 
commission comes to fix the wage, because it will be the adopted 
wage, 

If we pass this law and send it to the commission at this 
time, when the time comes for them to take up the eight-hour 
day of fixing the wage it will be the adopted eight-hour. It will 
be the one recognized at that time. It will have all the technical 
advantage of that situation, whereas, if you do not put that in 
here, let the 6 or 12 months of the investigation run by, and they 
are back to the same old fighting ground with the general man- 
agers of the railroads on one side of the line and they on the 
other struggling for what they call their rights. . 

- I say the best security we can give to these railroad men for 
their rights is to give them a day in an honest court, for they 
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have their power in the courts as well as they have in this 
Congress. They are a powerful body of intelligent men; they 
will have their full right there as well as-they have had it here. 
We have progressed to the point now where it is a question of 
here or there. 

But if you pass this legislation increasing arbitrarily the 
rate without any consideration for the future, abandoning en- 
tirely the question of labor disputes, then the great shipping 
public are going to say to you, where were we represented in 
this legislation? What opportunity have we had for our rights 
in considering these questions? But. on the other hand, if 
we send it to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the same 
board will fix the rate of wages that fixes the rate for freight 
they can balance the equation, they can do justice to the men, 
fairness to the people of the United States, and once for all 
you will have removed this trouble from the railroad transporta- 
tion companies of the land, peace and justice and fair play will 
come to remain with you and stay through the life of the Nation. 

Mr. BRADY. I desire to ask the Senator a question relative 
to the latter part of section 6, on page 6, where it refers to the 
hours of labor. Commencing at line 4, on page 6, it reads: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power from 
time to time to change the hours of labor and the rate of wages for all 
employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act, either in 
whole or in part, prescribed by it on its own Initiative, on the petition 
of the employees, the managers of the railroads, or the public. 

That is the last paragraph of section 6. The title of the 
bill reads, “A bill to establish the eight-hour standard work- 
day for interstate transportation, and for other purposes.” 

Then, commencing in line 3, section 1 reads: 

Tha inning Jan 1, 1917, ei 
be Freee Sea cere can ine oian a KEAN e kara 
of reckoning the compensation for services of all persons who are now 


or may hereafter be employed by re common carrier by railroad sub- 
ject to *he provisions of the act of February 4, 1887, entitled “An act 
to regulate commerce.” 


The balance of the section simply refers to what territory is 
covered. I am interested to know how the committee, or rather 
the Senators in charge of the bill, construe the words in line 5 
of section 6 relative to the hours of labor. There is a posi- 
tive enactment In the first section of the bill of an eight-hour day 
as the standard to be used in the contract. As I understund the 
language of section 6, it means that the passage of this bill 
transfers tu the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
change the hours of labor. Is it the understanding of the com- 
mittee that the bill provides that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can do away with the 8-hour day and put it back to a 
10-hour day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator I stated a while 
ago, I do not know whether he was in the Chamber at the time, 
that the bill does not fix an eight-hour day. If it did, it would be 
in effect the legislation already on the statute books in refer- 
ence to a day’s wages. It does not fix an eight-hour day, but it 
fixes eight hours as a measure of compensation. Undoubtedly 
when this commission makes its report, the provision in reference 
to wage is gone. It does not need to be changed. It has gone 
off the statute books; it no longer exists. The officers and man- 
agers of the railroads can change the rate of wages to suit 
themselves. If we adopt section 6, at the end of that time the 
commission would have, within the reasonable power that they 
must stay within the law and within the act, the right to fix the 
wage up or down. 

Mr. BRADY. The Senator does not understand that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would have a legal right to 
change the eight-hour day as the basis for figuring a day's labor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They might not have the right to change 
the basis of eight hours, but they would have the right to fix 
not eight hours as the basis of wages. 

The commission would have the right to fix something that is 
not in the statute and never has been fixed. They would have 
the right to fix a permanent eight-hour day practically or a per- 
manent ten-hour day or a permanent five-hour day, if it was 
practicable; I doubt its practicability, because they are piece- 
workers. But as to the question of changing the rate of wage, 
the rate of wage is gone when the commission reports under this 
bill; it is no longer fixed by law; and then the commission 
would have the right to fix the wage as they saw fit just as the 
directors of a railroad would have a right to fix it as they suw 
fit when the commission makes its report and the limitation of 
the bill is passed. 

Mr. BRADY. Personally I favor an eight-hour day, as I un- 
derstand the Senator from Alabama does, under proper condi- 
tions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
day. 


I have always voted for an eight-hour 
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Mr. BRADY. All the men and women in this country who 
work with their hands have been struggling for an eight-hour 
day. Unerganized labor has been hoping that the hours of labor 
may be reduced. Organized iabor has been contesting for 30 
years for an eight-hour day. Now they seem to have reached 
the goal, and we are enacting into law what they have been 
working for during all these years. I am in favor of giving an 
eight-hour day under proper rules and regulations; but I am 
not in favor of enacting a bill that on its passage will transfer 
from Congress the right to change the hours of labor, transfer- 
ring that power from the United States Senate, a body composed 
of 96 men, to a body of 7 men composing a commission, in which 
the laboring men of the United States have at times shown a 
lack of confidence. 

Section 1 of the bill reads: 

Eight hours shall be deemed a day’s work and the measure or 
standard for the purpose of reckoning the compensation for services 
of all persons who are now or may hereafter be employed by any 
common carrier by railroad, 

And then section 6 we give to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to change from time to tfme the hours of 
labor and put the standard of time for a day's work back to 
where it was before this law was enacted, or make the hours of 
toil longer if they are disposed to do so. 

I do not believe we should enact legislation that would permit 
the hours of labor to be fixed or changed by any board or com- 
mission. If we pass a law providing for an eight-hour day it 
should not be changed or amended except by act of Congress, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRADY. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Itis possible that the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. Unperwoop] did not fully understand the question put by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]; at least. it did not seem 
to me that he answered it from the point of view, at any rate, 
that I hold. The Senator from Idaho will notice that in the 
first line of the proposed measure it is provided that after the 
Ist of January, “ eight hours, in contracts for labor.“ shall “ be 
deemed a day’s work and the measure or standard for the pur- 
pose of reckoning the compensation for services of all persons.” 

Tt is plain that this part of the bill contemplates a contract 

between the employee and the employer; and it 1s declared that 
in that contract of labor, specifying the hours of labor, eight 
hours shall be adopted as the basis for compensation; but when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission takes possession of the 
subject, if it ever does, and prescribes the hours of labor and 
the wages, there will be no contract between the employer and 
the employee, so far as either wages or hours of labor are con- 
cerned; and the Senator from Idaho is quite right. The effect 
of section 6, if it has any, will be to repeal section 1 in that 
regard, for it substitutes the imperative judgment of the Gov- 
ernment with regard to hours of labor and wages for the con- 
tracts for labor between the employer and the employee. 
* Mr. BRADY. The Senator from Iowa has given a great deal 
of study to this subject, and I want to ask him the direct ques- 
tion, Whether or not, in his judgment, the insertion in line 5 of 
page 6 of the words“ the hours of labor does not give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to put the length of the 
day back to 10 hours? I believe in the old adage, eight hours 
for work, eight hours for sleep, and eizht hours for rest and 
recreation. If we pass a law naming eight hours as a day’s 
labor, I do not want that law to be changed by any board or 
commission, and I believe this section does give that power to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I would like to have 
the Senator from Iowa express his opinion relative to this 
matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Assuming that the section is adopted and 
that it is constitutional—and I have not the least idea that it 
will be adopted, and I have grave doubts about its constitution- 
ality—it does entirely repeal section 1. 

Mr. BRADY. That is my belief. For that reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire at this time to offer an amendment, which reads 
as follows: 

On page 6, in line 5, after the word “the,” strike out the words 
“hours of labor and.” 

And I ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to announce that, 
whilst I greatly regret to put any Senators to inconvenience, 
it will be necessary to press the bill to a vote as rapidly as 
possible, and that I shall urge upon the Senate a eontinuous 
session. 

Mr. GALLINGER. An evening session? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 


Mr. CUMMINS. May I make an inquiry, in order to clear 
the atmosphere a little? We all understand that the other 
House is now voting upon a bill upon this subject; possibly the 
vote has been concluded, but I do not know. 

Mr. KERN. The bill will be over here about 7 or half past 7 
o'clock this evening. EN 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is perfectly well understood—I 
will not say that possibly; but that is my understanding at 
least—that ultimately we intend to act upon the House bill and 
not upon the bil which has been introduced by. the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] and reported by him from the 
committee. We all understand also that the bill which is now 
being passed by the House has no such provision in it as section 
6; that it is merely a plain declaration, such as is contained 
in sections 1, 2, and 8 of the Senate bill. I am sure there is no 
disposition upon this side of the Chamber to unduly delay the 
passage of any measure which our friends upon the Democratic 
side-feel should be passed. There must, of course, be an op- 
portunity given for every Member of the Senate to express his 
views upon this subject; but I have made some inquiry, and I 
think that will not require very much time. In view of all 
this, why should we not wait until we get the bill upon which 
we intend to act, and then take it up? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Such a bill is now before the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. We can substitute one bill for the other, 
Why not, then, go on and save time? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will state, in the first 
place, there is no such understanding as that to which the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] refers, that the House bill 
is to be substituted for this bill. We do not yet know what the 
House bill is to be. I am told that it has already been amended 
in severul particulars. So we have no understanding upon that 
score. Of course when the House bill comes over here, we shall 
give it due consideration; and, if it meets with the approval 
of the committee, the most expeditious way of disposing of this 
subject matter will be to pass the House bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, replying to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Nevada about a night session, I merely 
want to suggest that I hope that proposition will not be pressed. 
There is no disposition on this side of the Chamber to delay the 
consideration of this Dill. Some of us think it is a bad bill, 
but responsibility for its passage will ultimately rest with the 
majority, and if the Senator from Nevada would agree to an 
early meeting of the Senate to-morrow—say 10 o'clock, if the 
Senator pleases—I feel sure that there will be no difficulty about 
reaching a vote on the bill in the afternoon of to-morrow. That 
certainly will answer every purpose so far as the bill becoming 
a law to-morrow is concerned. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from New Hampshire under- 
stands that the bill might have to go to conference. Would the 
Senator agree that we should have a vote on the bill by 2 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I feel so confident in my own judgment 
that the bill will rot go to conference that I do not take that 
into account. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think it is safe to assume that 
at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a very serious proposition. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask my friend, 
the Senator from New Hampshire, a question. What objection 
ean there be, in view of the anxiety of all of us to proceed to 
dispose of the business of the Senate, to sitting two or three 
hours to-night and getting rid of this bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have always observed 
that we make very little progress toward reaching a vote on a 
bill by holding night sessions, but as I am young, I shall be glad 
to come here this evening if it is ordered that we shall come. 

Mr, STONE, Well, being myself young, I will come also. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My own opinion is that we will not make 
very much progress by a night session. The Senator knows that 
we rarely ever accomplish anything at such session 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator trust my judgment just once, 
when I say that if we will stay here to-night we will get rid of 
this bill? J 

Mr. GALLINGER. Possibly that might be so. 

Mr. STONE. Just try it once. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I dislike exceedingly to question the Sen- 
ator’s judgment, but my impression is that we will not get rid 
of the bill to-night. However, I am not going to be factious 
about the matter. Of course, the Senator from Nevada has this 
matter in charge, and if the Senator from Nevada feels that we 
ought to have a night session, he has votes enough on the other 
side of the Chamber to order it, and I think he will not find any 
factions opposition on this side. I merely made the suggestion 
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from the abundance of experience that we make little progress 
in calling Senators here in night sessions. That has been my 
observation in the past, but, as I have said, I shall not raise any 
factious opposition to any action which the majority think they 
ought to take. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘Could unanimous consent be secured to 
take a vote on the bill and all amendments at 8 o’clock or 4 
o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. BORAH. It could, provided there is a division of time 
as to the debate; otherwise not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. What would the Senator suggest regarding 
that? 

Mr. BORAH. I would suggest that no Senator be permitted 
to speak on the bill more than once. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a division of time among all 
the Senators is absolutely impossible. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it is very easy to limit the time that any 
Senator shall speak and to provide that he shall speak but once, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, would the Senator from Nevada 
object to taking a recess until 7 o’clock and then coming back at 
7 and holding a night session? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I will not object to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why not make it 7.307 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only half past 5 now. However, 7.30 would 
probably be a better hour. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is insistence upon an executive ses- 
sion, and I will suggest that at not later than 6 o’clock we take 
a recess until 8 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is better. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the bill from the House will be here. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill will not come over from the House 
until about 7.30, and meeting at 8 o'clock will give us plenty of 
time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is better. Then I suggest that at 
the night session the Senator from Nevada might make the 
suggestion he made a moment ago as to fixing a time for 
voting on the bill to-morrow; but it ought to be safeguarded 
along the line suggested by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] 
by providing that more than one speech shall not be made by 
any one Senator, and the time to be occupied by each Senator 
might also be limited. 

Mr. THOMAS. A limit of half an hour would give ample 
time, I think. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let specches be limited to half an hour. 

Mr. BORAH. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will be prepared to make a suggestion 
at 8 o'clock, when the Senate reassembles. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If speeches are limited to half an hour, 
I think it will give every Senator who desires to speak an 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
vada that, in my judgment, it would be well to go on until 9 
o'clock to-night and then adjourn until to-morrow under a 
vnanimous-consent agreement as to a time for voting. I think 
that would be better than to come back here at 8 o'clock and 
stay until 10 or 11, because when we come back at 8, unless 
we do stay until 10 or 11, we will not accomplish anything by 
the night session; but if we continue in session now we will 
have the House bill by 7 o’clock, and, if not, we will know what 
is in it; and by 9 o'clock we will have given an opportunity for 
discussion, and can come back at, say, 10 o'clock in the morning 
and vote at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have already indicated my assent to a 
recess until 8 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is the better way. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask unanimous consent that at not later 
than G-o’clock the Senate take a recess until 8 o'clock to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am directed by the Committee 
on Appropriations, to which was referred tbe bill (H. R. 17645) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and prior fiscal years, 
and for other purposes, to report it with amendments, and I 
submit a report (No. 858) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. j 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. At the request of several Senators, I move that 

the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in 


executive session the doors were reopened, and, under the order 
previously made, the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) 
took a recess until this evening at 8 o’cleck. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight-hour day for em- 
ployees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

PROPOSED RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


The Senate, as in Committée of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6981) to establish the eight-hour stand- 
ard workday in interstate transportation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If no 
amendment be offered to the bill 

Mr. PITTMAN. I offer as an amendment to the pending bill 
the bill which has just come from the other House, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That bill is not yet before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
can offer the same matter; necessarily he could not offer the 

Mr. PITTMAN. I said that I offer the matter in the bill. 

Tho PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair begs the Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move as an amendment to the pending 
bill that all after the enacting clause be stricken out and that 
the matter contained in the bill which has just been received 
from the other House be substituted therefor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Pending that motion, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hamp- 
spiro vrai the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Gallinger Norris Smith, Md. 
Borah Gronna Overman Smith, S. C, 
Brady Husting Owen Smoot 
Bryan ones Page Swanson 
Chamberlain Kenyon Penrose Taggart 
Chilton Kern Pittman Thomas 
are La Follette Ransdell Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lane eed Underwood 
Colt McCumber Robinson Vardaman 
c hafroth Warren 
Curtis Martin, Va Sheppard 
Dillingham Myers herman 
Fletcher Newlands Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
qaa Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson], is unavoidably 
absent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Before presenting the motion in regular form, 
as it should be presented, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that 
upon the handing down of House bill 17700 we proceed to the 
consideration of that bill. F 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the bill? We do not know these 
bills by numbers. Will the Senator read the title? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say that there has just been received 
from the House the bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight-hour 
day for employees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes, 

8 GALLINGER. I ask that the bill be laid before the 
nate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent that the pending measure be laid aside 
temporarily and that the Senate by unanimous consent proceed 
to consider House bill 17700, which the President pro tempore 
presents to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object to that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That being objected to, I move that the pend- 
ing bill be amended by striking out all after the enacting clause 
and inserting the following language, commencing at line 3. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will send his 
amendment to the desk and it will be read. In the meantime 
the Chair lays before the Senate the bill from the House of 
Representatives. 
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The SECRETARY. 


A bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight- 
hour day for employees of carriers engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce, and for other pu: 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask unanimous consent that the House 
bill be taken up for consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A request has just been made 
by the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman) for that very 

urpose and it was denied. However, it can be submitted again. 

there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask that the bill first be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

An act (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight-hour day for employees of 
carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes, 

Be it enacted, ete., That beginning January 1, 1917, elght hours shall, 
in contracts for labor and service, be dee a day's work and the 
measure or standard of a day's work for the purpose of 5 the 
compensation for services of all employees who are now or may 
after be employed b ace common carrier by railroad, except railroads 
independently own and operated not exceeding 100 miles in length, 
electric street rallroads, and electric interurban railroads, whicb ts 
subject to the provisions of the act of February 4, 1887, entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,“ as amended, and who are now or may bere- 
after be actvally eazaged lu any capacity in the operation of trains 
used for the transp rtation of p rsons or property on railroads, ig 
railroads independently owned and operated not exceeding 100 miles in 
length, electric street railroads, and electric interurban rallroa from 
any State or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia 
to any other State or Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia, or from one place ic a Territory to another place in the 
same Territory, or from any place in the United States to an adjacent 
foreign country, or from any place in the United States through a 
foreign country to aoy other place in the United States: Pro d, 
That the above exceptions shall not apply to railroads tbough less tban 
100 miles in length whose principal business ts leasing or furnishing 
terminal or transfer facilities to other rallroads, or are themselves 
engaged in transfers of freight between railroads or between railroads 
and industrial plants. 

Sec. 2. That the President shall appofot a commission of three, which 
shall observe the operation and effects of the Institution of the eight- 
bour standard workday as above detined and the facts and conditions 
affecting the relations between such common carriers and employees 
during a period of not less than six months nor more than nine months, 
in the discretion of the commission, and within 30 days thereafter such 
commission shall report its findings to the President and Congress; 
that each member of the commission created under the . of 
this act shall receive such compensation as may be fixed by the Presi- 
dent. That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the necessary and 
proper expenses incurred in connection with the work of such commis- 
sion, includi salaries, per diem, traveling expenses of members and 
employ and rent, furniture, office Sxtures and supplies, books, sal- 
aries, and other necessary expenses, the same to be approved by tbe 
chairman of said commission and audited by the proper accounting 


officers of the Treasury. x 
the report of the commission herein provided 


See. Z. Tha ponding 
for and for a period of 30 days thereafter the compensation of eer 


employees subject to this act for a standard eight-hour aden’ 8 
not be reduced below the p sot standard day's wage, and for all neces- 
sary time in excess of eight hours such employees shall be paid at a rate 
not less than the pro rata rate for such sta rd eight-hour pens 5 

Sec. 4. That any person violating any provision of this act shall be 

ilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be fined not less 
Bin $100 ard not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not to exceed one 
year. or both. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent that the pending Senate bill may be laid 
-aside and that the bill Just read may be considered without the 
formality of its reference to the committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when that request was 
made by another Senator I objected. The chairman of the com- 
mittee having now made it, and the bill having been read, I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no objection, 
the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to state in refer- 
ence to this bill that I greatly regret that the legislation of 
Congress is not now about to take the full and complete form 
hoped for and recommended by the President of the United 
States in his address. The proposals of the President of the 
United States were balanced proposals, such balance as any 
partial carrying out of his recommendations lacks. 

The President proposed not only that there should be a tem- 
porary recognition of the 8-hour day and the grant of a 10-hour 
wage for an 8-hour day as a matter of experience and of ex- 
periment and of facts ascertained, upon which we could after- 
wards act, but whilst conceding that legislation to the great 
forces of the country that have been marshaled in an effort to 
paralyze its commerce, he on the other side proposed to recog- 
nize the just rights of the investors in these properties, who 
were subjected suddenly, according to their claims, to an in- 
creased yearly burden of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, de- 
manded that the subject should be investigated and determined 
by voluntary arbitration, 


So the President proposed an investigating commission which 
could ascertain the facts and report them to Congress; and 
not only that, but that the facts themselves should be laid be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and have such in- 
fluence as they deserved upon their judgment In the matter of 
the regulation of the rates and the consequent determination of 
the income of the various companies which were subjected to 
this additional burden, He yielded to a demand which refused 
would have resulted in civil war, but at the same time he sought 
to give the proper guaranty to the great corporations, insistent 
that they were being subjected to an unjust burden. He thus 
held the balance even between the two, or as evenly between 
the two as the circumstances would permit. He did not shrink 
from the issue of affording the machinery by which this de- 
termination could be made. He did not shrink from declaring 
that action should be taken by the regulating body if the facts 
warranted. He had the courage to face the shipping and con- 
suming public and to say to them it is possible that this may 
result In an increased burden upon you, and he did not shirk 
the issue, as Congress has, by leaving that an undetermined 
question. 

What else, as a matter of balanced legislation, did he urge? 
The adoption of legislation which would prevent future emer- 
gencies of this kind. He proposed that inasmuch as society 
had never yet secured a means by which reason instead of 
force should prevail in the determination of contests between 
capital and labor, between the employers and the employed, 
thus turning over the employed to the exercise of collective 
force as their only weapon of defense, society should act upon 
that question by creating a tribunal which whenever n con- 
troversy arose in Interstate commerce between employer and 
employed should ascertain the facts with a view to informing 
public opinion, that public opinion which always in the end 
really renders Judgment as between these two contending forces. 
He proposed, and he had the courage to propose, that, whilst 
that investigation was pending, the privilege to labor to strike 
and the privilege to the employer to lock out, should be stayed 
by law until the facts should be laid before the public, who 
were to sit in judgment, and finally to enter their decree, 
through that public opinion which finally controls everywhere 
in the United States. It was perhaps running a risk for him 
to declare this. The employees, the workers of the country, 
struggling for years against the traditional powers of em- 
ployers to control the job, have relied in the conditions of 
barbarism, which we have permitted to exist, upon the strike 
as the only weapon of defense. They have been jealous of the 
maintenance of that defensive weapon, and unwilling to impair 
In any way its use, realizing that, so long as the present con- 
dition of barbarism remains, force alone would ultimately 
determine the conflict, and that unless they could have a union 
of forces, the individual laborer was powerless as against the 
union of capital; and he had the courage, referring to that 
weapon which the laboring forces of the country had so care- 
fully guarded, to declare that during this period of investiga- 
tion, and until a report of the facts should be made, the privi- 
lege of the strike should be stayed and the strike should be de- 
clared unlawful. He had the courage to do that when an 
election was appronching and when the votes of the workers 
throughout the country were a matter of serious concern to 
every candidate. 

Mr. President, that was a courageous, and, under the circum- 
stances, a wise proposal; just to all the cofiflicting interests 
and the contending interests of society, and bound in the end to 
result In the substitution of reason for force in the determina- 
tion of these great controversies. Congress has shirked and will 
shirk the issue. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Permit me to conclude my statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me to conclude 
my statement, I shall then answer any interrogation. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada 
declines to yield. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, perhaps I am unduly severe 
in my strictures upon Congress, composed of officeholders who 
in the next campaign will largely be office Seekers, and who do 
not wish to encounter too serious complications in their cam- 
paigns. 

It may be that the questions raised were of such magnitude 
and importance as to require careful consideration, long study, 
deliberate judgment; and I think it might have been better if I 
had dwelt upon that phase of the question rather than upon 
the former; but the fact remains that we are not prepared to 
meet the issues that Woodrow Wilson is prepared to meet, and 
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the legislation, which this controversy teaches is necessary, must 
be postponed te another day. God grant that when that day 
comes we can be as conscious of the perils of the barbarism that 
prevails today in our legisintion as we now are; that we will 
not sink into apathy and inertia, and that in the breathing spell 
which this truce affords us we can apply our reason and our 
judgment and our deliberation to some scheme of legislation 
which will rescue us from that condition of barbarism which 
afflicts the world internationally through the absence of some 
tribunal before which contending parties, hot with passion, can 
be heard, with the power and the capacity and the judgment 
to so determine questions as to avert resort to force, thus com- 
pleting the system of law and order which we proutlly claim pre- 
vails in this the favured country of the world, and which we 
hope will sometimes prevail as between the struggling nations 
of the earth. I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I do not intend to take 
up the time of the Senate with any further debate, as I dis- 
cussed the question fully this afternoon. The House bill that 
has been substituted for the Senate bill has no provision in it 
in reference to arbitrution. The Senate bill in section 6 pre- 
served the great system of arbitration in this country in ref- 
erence to questions of wage by a provision that allowed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the hours of labor and 
rates of pay. In order that the matter may be before the Senate 
for consideration, 1 offer as an amendment to the House bill 
section 6 of the Senute bill with a slight modification and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add 
as a new section the following: 

Sec. 5. That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the 


wer to fix the bours of labor and determine just and reasonable ie 
Tor all employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act. he 


rate of wa and the hours of labor provided for in this act shall 
remain fixed for service and until changed by the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which, within a od of not 


more passage his shall 
8 are ech itm Dh Sg — and ey shall’ be the 
hours of labor for ail employees of the railroads above mentioned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power from time 
to time te change the hours of labor and the rate of for all em- 
were of the raliroads named in section 1 of this act, either in whole 
or in part, upon its own Initiative, on the petition of the employees, 
the managers of the railroads, or the public. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I have listened this afternoon 
with intense interest to everything which was said upon the 
subject now under discussion, and I was particularly impressed 
with the remarks which have just been submitted by the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Committee [Mr. New Lanps] 
having the bill in charge. 

On Monday last the President, in consultation with the steer- 
ing committee of the majority of the Senate, submitted a 

which was the next day outlined In the message which 
he delivered to the joint session of the Congress. It was a pro- 
gram deliberately prepared by the President and his advisers 
as the best that could be offered to meet the nationalt exigency 
then impending; and, as the Senator from Nevadan has said, it 
was offered as a program designed to be complete, the component 
parts of which were to be the basis of such needed legislation as 
might be speedily accomplished. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] called atten- 
tien te the preparation and submission by the Department of 
Justice to the committee of as many bills as were suggested in 
the message and, of course, designed to be considered and, if 
possible, recommended for enactment. 

It was a matter, Mr. President, of great disappointment to 
me that the bill submitted by the committee this afternoon 
practically covered but one of the subjects which the Preshient 
deemed of so much importance, and that subject one which 
designates as a sort of yard measure eight hours of time as 
the basis in contraets for labor and as the standard for reckon- 
ing compensation for services. 

The bill also contained two other provisions. one of which 
was designed to prevent, by severe penalties, the willful delay, 
obstruction, or hindering of the operation of trains on ronds 
mentioned in section 1 of the aet, the other to invest the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with power to fix the hours of 
labor and prescribe just and reasonable wages; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it Is either that or the briefer House bill, now under 
consideration, that will probably be enacted if any legislation 
Is to be effected upon this subject within the next 234 hours. 
I regret, Mr. President, as I have before suid, that we are 
thus confined in our legislation to the consideration of what 
seems to be a single subject, and that the enactment of a basis 
for fixing contracts for labor in the future, a very small pro- 


portion of the subjects believed by the President to be demanded 
by the situation now confronting us. f 

The President, in his message, said: 

Having failed to bring the parties to this critical controversy to 


an accommodation, therefore I turn to you, deeming it clearly our 
duty as public servants to leave nothing undone that we can do to 
safeguard the life and interests of the Nation. In the spirit of such 
a purpose I earnestly recommend the following legislation, 

T shall not detain the Senate by reading the program which the 
President then outlined. With that the Senate is familiar; but 
he continued: 

There is one other thing we should do if we are true champions of 
arbitration. We should make all arbitral awards judgments by record 
of a court of law in order that their int tation and enforcement ma 


lie, not with one of the parties to the arbitration, but with an imp 
and authoritative tribunal. 


things I urge upon you, not in haste or merely as a means of 
meeting a present emergency, but as permanent and necessary additions 
to the law of the land, suggested, Indeed, by circumstances we had 
hoped never to see, but imperative as well as , if such emergencies 
are to be prevented in the future. I feel that no extended argument Ig 
needed to commend them to your favorable consideration. They demon- 
strate themselves. time and the oveasion only give emphasis to 
no importance. We need them now and we shall continue to need 

Mr. President, if the estimate of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unverwoop] of the bill reported by the committee of which 
he is a member be correct, it can be considered as a mere tem- 
porary measure only, and designed to avoid for the time being 
the crisis now threatening the industries of the entire Nation, 
and practically expiring by the limitation of nine months or 
thereabout upon it. If that be true—and I am not prepared to 
say it is not true, although my reading of the bill would lead me 
to a somewhat different conclusion—then the fact remains that 
not 2 single recommendation of the President has been reported 
for the consideration of the Senate, but thut a temporary meas- 
ure having some of the features of one of them is before us for 
consideration. 

Mr. President, if that be so, and we now pass nothing but an 
eight-hour provision, we may be reproached with legislating to 
tide a great crisis over a presidential election upon the assump- 
tion that the interval will be utilized by Members of Congress 
in the investigation of all subjects connected with the situation, 
to the end that before the period shall have expired other and 
more permanent and intelligible legislation will be placed upon 
the statute books. I hope that may be so, because I shall, as a 
matter of course, join with my associates In whatever legislation 
may by the majority be deemed essential for this time. But L 
apprehend that we shall do nothing further until again compelled 
to do so. 

I can not avoid referring here to another subject discussed 
by the Senator from Alabama, and I think also referred to by 
the Senator from Nevada— that this legislntion was demanded 
by certain great labor organizations as the alternative of a 
strike called for next Monday, which would involve the entire 
transportation system of the Nation in its scope, thereby para- 
lyzing by temporarily suspending the industrial energies of the 
Nation. Assuming that to be true, Mr. President, I believe it 
must be said that this is the first time that the Congress of the 
United States is legislating in pursuance of a semipublic bar- 
gain upon a great subject of widespread and national concern; 
and J greatly fear, if that be so, unless the legislation thus de- 
munded is coupled with sanctions and guaranties that will 
make it effective, it may become, and that in the near future, a 
precedent for similar demands coming from other directions 
to which we must also yield for the same reasons, only again 
to postpone the day of the final wrath to eome. That, Mr. 
President, is not wisdom; it is not statesmanship; it is not 
common sense; and, above all, it is not the proper discharge of 
the duties of the legislators of the people to the constituencies 
which sent them here. . 

I think, therefore, that the stricture of the Senator from 
Nevada is correct, that it is the Congress and not the Presi- 
dent of the United States which is disposed at this time, I will - 
not say to surrender to omnious demands, but to evade the 
tremendous responsibilities which we assumed with our elec- 
tion, and which in times of crisis above all others we should 
meet, and meet like men, without regard to consequences as to 
individuals or individual ambitions. I very much fear, too, that 
after this danger shall have passed away we will lapse into that 
same condition of indifference to which all men are prone in 
times of quiet and peaceful contentment. 

I recall that last Muy the Senator from Nevada, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, fearful that this identical situation would 
be evolved from conditions then quite apparent, urged upon the 
attention of this body the necessity of adopting some antici- 
patory legislation which would enable us to meet, if indeed it 
would not avoid, the contingencies whieh then threatened, and 
which now justify the position which he then assumed. But, 
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Mr. President, we are a hopeful, optimistic people, and Mem- 
bers of Congress do not in that respect differ from other indi- 
viduals. So, some of us listened to him and then went our 
way, indulging the hope, if not the assumption, that time in its 
evoluticns would bring the subject to a satisfactory solution, 
and thereby make it unnecessary for us to exert ourselves 
concerning it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS, I yield, although I do not intend to speak 
very long, and I therefore hope I will not be interrupted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator yields. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield to the Senator, 

Mr, BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator if he is not 
going to talk long. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield to the Senator, but I do not in- 
tend to occupy the time of the Senate long. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is assuming that this is the only 
bill which is to be brought before this Congress touching this 
subject matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; not the Congress but the session. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, during this session. Do I understand 
that this is the only measure touching this entire subject mat- 
ter which we are going to be called upon to consider at this 
session? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, I am unable to answer 
that, as I am not a member of the committee, I know of no 
other bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Why should the Senator from Colorado be so 
gloomy over the situation? Perhaps we will have another bill 
in here Monday to cover this exact situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will assure me that it is the 
intention to bring in such a bill, I shall be very glad to 
know it. 

Mr. BORAH. I assumed that it would hardly be practicable 
to put all these different measures in one bill, and that it was 
likely that we would be called upon to consider other measures 
covering different phases of the President's message. 

Mr; THOMAS. Mr. President, we have passed a number of 
bills during this session which comprise a vastly greater num- 
ber of subjects than those to which the President’s message 
called attention. Indeed, it is becoming the custom, and not 
the exception, to embody in our supply bills practically all sub- 
jects of legislation coming within the constantly increasing 
jurisdiction of the Federal Congress. I think we would have 
ample time to consider the various subjects, interrelated and 
interwoven with each other, had they been brought at this time 
to the attention of Congress. 

So much, however, for what my friend is pleased to call a 
gloomy view of the situation. 

Now, Mr. President, I presume that if the Congress has the 
power which it has recently asserted to declare what class of 
persons may be permitted to manufacture goods entering into 
interstate commerce, it also has the right to legislate with re- 
gard to what shall be a day's labor and what shall be the com- 
pensation for that day's labor, in so far as matters of inter- 
state commerce are concerned. To my mind, however, it is the 
exercise of a very dangerous authority, if, indeed, it exists at 
all, because the power to fix a duy’s labor at 8 hours neces- 
sarily carries with it the power to fix it at 16 hours, and the 
power to require the wages now paid for 10 hours to be applied 
to 8 hours carries with it also the power to require men to 
work 16 hours for 8 hours’ wages. In a country like ours, 
where the shifting currents of public opinion which always 
control public action are first in one direction and then in 
another, precedents resorted to in crises or occasionally may, 
even in the near future, rise to plague those who invoked their 
exercise. 

We know, Mr, President, that first one and then another po- 
litical party controls the affairs of this Republic; that they 
come and go because of the rise and the fall of policies and of 
principles through the operation of those tremendous forces 
which constitute the driving power in legislation, and ever re- 
sorting to precedents for the accomplishment of their purposes. 
So that I am not at all sure that, even granting the existence of 
such an authority, it is the part of wisdom and of caution to 
resort to it too hastily. But here, since it is the alternative to a 
condition which we must avoid, and since the trend of legislation 
is constantly in the direction of an extension of Federal au- 
thority, we may be pardoned for resolving the doubt in favor of 
what seems to be the general demand and of acting accordingly. 

But, Mr. President, it seems to me that that provision of sec- 
tion 3 of the Senate bill which prohibits, under penaities, inter- 
ference with the operation of trains moving in interstate com- 


merce should go with this legislation, so that there shall be 
some sanction in the law giving assurance to the public that 
the grant ot the concession will permanently tend to end the 
difficulty. Much has been said here about compulsory arbitra- 
tion, in which I do not believe. Indeed, it has always seemed 
to me to be a contradiction in terms, since arbitration as dis- 
tinguished from litigation is generally the result of consent and 
of mutual agreement as distinguished from compulsion. But 
certainly compulsory arbitration is no more undesirable than 
compulsory legislation; yet we are now engaged in passing an 
act of compulsory legislation, which to become effective and 
which without such compulsion, as I have said, should carry 
Paice it some requirements which guarantees the security of the 
ture. 


Mr. President, it is an undeniable fact that in the United 
States, on the one hand, great, overshadowing and far-reaching 
combinations, dominating all human energies, have been al- 
lowed to come into existence, to develop, and to reach their 
present enormous proportions; on the other hand, labor unions, 
from small beginnings, have developed and expanded until they, 
too, spread over the surface of the continent; and the differ- 
ences frequently arising between the two—as the employer and 
the employed—are assuming national proportions and becom- 
ing vast national issues, forcing all other issues, however im- 
portant, aside and concentrating the attention of thoughtful 
men upon the consequences involved in the threatened final 
and irreconcilable disagreement between the two. These huge 
Frankensteins, now practically beyond the control of the Gov- 
ernment, now confront each other upon an issue in which one 
demands much and the other concedes nothing, and are about to 
grapple, thus involving not only the industries of the country 
but the very peace if not the foundations of society, require 
that the Government, in legislation of this kind, when making 
concessions should also arm the President and the other au- 
thorities with power to determine, for the peace and welfare of 
society, how these questions shall be settled and the extent to 
which the settlement shall be enforced. 

It may be said that this is impossible regardless of the nature 
of legislation or the care and deliberation with which it may be 
conceived and enacted; but to my mind it is the supreme ques- 
tion of modern politics in America. It is the one great issue 
of this as it may be of the next generation, whether modern 
combinations are stronger than the Government; whether the 
Government is unwilling or unable to discharge the responsibill- 
ties which these new conditions place upon it. To my mind 
there is but one solution of this tremendous problem beyond that 
of a resort to force, which I trust in God may never be neces- 
sary. Mr. President, my experience is that when the sober 
second thought of the average citizen takes possession of him, 
and he reviews and realizes the consequences of extremes and 
feels his sense of responsibility to his country and the interest 
which he has in it, I can well entertain the hope that there never 
will be other than a peaceful solution of these differences, how- 
ever imminent or menacing they may at times appear. 

Mr. President, I have said that I believed there was but one 
solution of this sinister problem. I do not think it can be found 
in section 6 of the Senate bill—so ably championed by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop]—because, although we give 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission all the power and all the 
jurisdiction contemplated by that section there is lacking the 
element essential to the enforcement of its decrees. The power 
of the courts in the last resort, Mr. President, is the armed force 
of the country. The commission is not a court, although some- 
times exercising quasi judicial powers. This sectiondoes not pre- 
tend in any manner, not in the slightest degree, to determine 
how or in what manner the orders that are to be made under it, if 
jurisdiction were extended to that tribunal, may be enforced, and 
their various details observed. 

Mr. President, in this connection I am justified in again re- 
minding the Senate that this situation is the outgrowth—the 
logical outgrowth, the necessary outgrowth—of the original sur- 
render to private hands by the people of the United States of the 
great business of transportation. 

The Senator from Alabama very justly called attention to the 
absolute dependence of our economic and social life upon the 
great systems of transportation. He well likened our arteries 
of commerce to those of the human system and spoke truly when 
he said that death ensued from any serious interruption of the 
circulation of either. And yet, Mr. President, because of the 
surrender of this great public agency into private hands, five 
or six men now controlling it may stand between the acceptance 
of an offer of compromise and the welfare and the well-being of 
100,000,000 people. 

Mr. President, no such power in any other country was ever 
delegated to a few private citizens. No other country would 
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permit a great element of government to be used for selfish 
purposes as it has been so constantly used here. Those clothed 
with it in America have manipulated it In amassing colossal 
fortunes, in emitting huge volumes of fictitious wealth in the 
shape of watered stock, and in wresting compensation from the 
consumers, that profit may be realized upon a so-called capital 
having no basis more substantial than the circumambient air. 

We will avoid troubles like that we now consider only when 
the Nation reasserts its power and control over its lines of trans- 
portation, these huge arteries of commerce, these absolutely 
essential systems without which our national life is impossible. 
When these brotherhoods become the employees of the Nation, 
subject to its laws and to its orders, the people will be freed 
from the menace of starvation, suffering, misery, and disorder 
which flow from the clash of private interests, which can not be 
reconciled by peaceful methods. 

On the first day of the present session of Congress I intro- 
duced for the accomplishment of this purpose Senate bill 18, 
entitled “A bill to provide for the establishment of Federal rail- 
read companies, to establish a more effective supervision of 
railroads in the United States, and for other purposes,” pre- 
pared by one of the most noted lawyers of America, a lawyer 
and a gentleman who has given profound thought to the sub- 
ject, who has for years been the legal representative of some of 
the great corporations of the country. whose reflections and ex- 
perience long ago warned him that the one solution of the 
problem of transportation, the one method of arriving at a set- 
tlement of the differences which are bound to arise between 
great combinations of men and great combinations of capital 
when engaged in a great public service, was in a modified but 
eomplete governmental control. He proposed to use as the 
basis of his scheme the Federal bank system, providing for the 
division of the country into districts and the establishment in 
each of them of a Federal corporation, taking over all the roads 
within their respective boundaries, the majority of the stock in 
which should be owned by the Government, and the eontrol of 
which should he in boards of directors, a majority of whom 
would represent that interest. I shall ask that this bill be 
printed as a part of my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order, with- 
out objection. The Chuir hears none. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 


bill (S. 18) to provide for the establishment of Federal railroad com- 
2 to r aiis a more effective supervision of railroads in the 
Ur States, and for otner purposes. we cae 
it enacted, etc, That wherever the words Federal railroad com- 
dane “are used in this act the words shall be construed to refer to each 
of the five corporations to be organized under this act as berein pro- 
ded. 


ne words “ Federal railroad board” used in this act shall be con- 
strued to mean the board of six members herein provided for. 

The words ‘Federal railroad board“ used in this act shall be con- 
strved to de the head, at the seat of government, of an executive depart- 
be known as the department of railroads. said head to be 
the President. by and with the advice and consent of the 

appointee shall receive a salary of $12.000 per annum, 
and his term and tenure of office shall be uniform with other members 
Cab 


PEDERAL RAILROAD DISTRICTS. 


See. 2. That continental United States, excluding Alaska, is hereby 
divided into five districts, to be known as New England railroad dis- 
trict, central railroad district, southern railroad district, northwestern 
railroad district, and central Pacific railroad district. 

The New England railroad district shall Include tne New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad system and all other railroads in New Eng- 
feng de controlled by any railroad system in another Federal railroad 

stric 
The central railroad district shall Include the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system, New York Central Railroad system, Erie Railroad system, Bal- 
timore & Ohlo Railroad system, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad system, and 
all other railroads in the States of Illinois, Indiana. Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York not controlled by any railroad 
system in another Federal railroad district. 

The southern railroad district shall include the Soutbern Railroad 
5 and Illinois Central Railroad system, and all other railroads in 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia. North Carolina, South 
Carolina. Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee. Kentucky. West Vir- 
ginia, and Mississippi. and the District of Columbia not controlled by 
any. railroad system In anotber Federal railroad district. 

be northwestern railroad district sball include the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad system; the Chica & North Western 
Railroad system; the Northern Pacifie Railroad system; the Great 
Northern Railroad system; and all other railroads in the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana. Wyoming, 
Idaho, Oregon. and Wasbington not controlled by any railroad system 
in another Federal railroad district. 

The central Pacifie railroad district shall include the Union Pacific 
Railroad system; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Raflroad system: 
the Southern Pacific Railroad system; and all other railroads in the 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana. Texas. 
Oklahoma. Colorado, New Mexico. Arizona, Utah, Nevada. and Cal- 


ifornia not controlled by any railroad system in another Fe 
road district. 

— Se pate which may arise as to whether a particular railroad is 
— Federal railroad district shall be decided 


within any particular 
board. 


he Federal railroad 


FEDERAL RAILROAD COMPANIES, 


Src. 8. That the Federa 
tion in 


each 
tor (100), The said organization certificate shall be acknowl- 
before a judge of some court of record or notary public; and shall 
be, together with the acknowledgment thereof. authenticated by the seal 
of said court or notary, transmitted to the secretary of railroads, who 
shall file, record, and preserve the same in his office. Upon the filing of 
such certificates with the secretary of railroads, as aforesaid, each of 
the said Federal raiiroad companies shall become a body corporate, and 
— such and in the name designated in such organization certificate shall 
ve power— 
First. To adopt and use a corporate seal; to have succession in 
— unless it is sooner dissolved by an act of Congress, or unless 
franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law; to make con- 
tracts; to sue and to be sued in any court of law or equity; to appoint 
by its board of directors such >fficers and employees as are not other- 
wise provided for In this act, to define their duties, require bonds of 
them and fix the penalty thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such 
officers or employees; to prescribe by its board of directors by-la 
not inconsistent with law, regulating the manner in which Its 
be Soe — sane the privileges granted to it 
oed: 


an 
ob: 


either for cash or in excha 
obligations of an 
such basi 


railroad company in its 
tions or to pay for 
—— stork of me — . 3 being 

railroad company in consideration of such mone a — 
mines by its board of directors; also to 88 „ 


and modes of proceedings in causes arising under the provisions 

act shall conform as near ae may be to the practice. 1 — 

and B 5 — 3 — = ee — Uke causes 

record o. e e which su distriet courts 

rule of the court to the contrary notwithstanding. ee RSI 
Third. To vote its own holdings of stock and to solicit proxies from 

other stockholders to vote their holdings of stock in any railroad cor- 
ration in its district, and such vote of such stock and proxies by the 
ederal railroad company for directors in said railroad corporation or 

corporations shall be limited to persons who shall have resided within 

the district for at least nine months in each of the five years prior to 

the election, and ha a five years in 


receding two 
irector. No 


the Federal railroad board. 
railroad De ged shall consist of 
2 the Federal rail- 


1 100 shares shall have 3 votes; the owner of from 100 to and 
includin, 


the three directors named by 
in each class), and thereafter all directors shall hold office for three 
years. Vacancies in the board shall be filled by the remaining directors, 
Each Federal railroad 5 sball every three months make a full 
r of its operations to the ker of the House of Representatives, 
who shall cause the same to be printed for the information of the Con- 
STOCK ISSUES AND GUARANTY OF DIVIDENDS, 

Sec. 5. That the capital stock of each Federal railroad company shall 

be divided into shares of $10 each. The outstanding capital stock may 
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be increased from time to time as authorized by the board of directors. 


When the 1 stock of any Federal railroad company shall have 
been increased the board of directors shall cause to be executed a cer- 
tificate to the Comptroller of the Currency showing the increase of 
capital stock. ‘The shares shall be represented by certificates, which 
shall be transferable. 

Sec. 6. That dividends on the stock of each Federal railroad company 
shall not exceed an amount fixed for each issue when made, such amount 
being the amount of dividend guaranteed by the United States Govern- 
ment as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. That the United States Government hereby guarantees the 
payment of dividends on the shares of the stock of the several Federal 
railroad companies to the amounts ere on the certificates for said 
stock as originally authcrized by the board of directors of the particular 


gua. 
to be canceled when the certificates are canceled by transfer), the form 
of said guaranty to be as follows (the rate of dividend guaranteed being 
filled In in each instance) : 

“The United States of America hereby guarantees to the record holder 
of this certificate of stock the payment the Federal railroad compan 
issuing the same — per cent annual dividends on the shares of the ae. 
tal stock represented by this certificate, payable semiannually on the 
Ist cays ot January and July of each year after the date of this 
guaranty. Í 

If at any time the United States of America by act of Congress 
ceases to pay sald guaranty, the United States of America shall pay to 
the holders of said certificates of stock the price at which they were 
ori lly issued or the value at the time of issue of the property for 
which they were originally issued. 

BEC. 8. That the United States Government shall be entitled to all 
the profits of the several Federal railroad companies in excess of said 
guaranteed dividends, and shall apply such excess profits to extensions 
and improvements, or purchase of railroad bonds or stock, or reduction 
of rates, or retirement of stock issued hereunder, or for any other 
pupose said Government may deem best in connection with the railroads. 

EC. 9. That national banks and Federal reserve banks may invest 
and deal in the shares of stock of the said Federal railroad companies, 
or any of them, and such shares may be transferred to and deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States in lieu of United States bonds 
as prescribed by sections 5159 to 5189, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States as amended, and by section 4, subdivision 8, of the 

‘ederai reserve act, and may be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States as security for deposits by said Treasurer of funds of the 
United States in national banks, and may be deposited as security for 
and in accordance with the act of Congress of May 30, 1908, amending 
the national banking laws. The board of trustees established by act of 
Congress of June 25, 1910, to establish postal paving depositories may 
invest postal savings funds in such shares as securities of the United 
States within the meaning of that act. Said shares of the capital stock 
of said Federal railroad companies, or any of them, shall be recelvable at 
par as a satisfactory collateral security for Federal reserve notes and 
as a reserve available as eligible paper under the Federal reserve act. 
and as investments by Federal reserve banks. Said Federal rallroa 
com ies, their stock and property, and the income to their stockhold- 
ers m the guaranteed dividends, shall be cxempt from Federal, State, 
and local taxation and license fees, 

Src. 10. That the Federal railroad companies shall proceed with all 
reasonable dispatch to acquire sufficient of the outstanding capital stock 
of the Pennsylvania; New York Central; Illinois Central; Chicago, MII- 
waukee & St. Paul; Chicago & North Western; Union Pacitic; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; and Southern Pacific Railroad systems to control 
those railroad companies; each Federal railroad company so to acquire 
the stock of any of said railroad system or systems within its district. 
Such acquisition may be by purchase or by exchange of Federal railroad 
company’s stock for the stock of said railroad system or systems or by 
condemnation proceedings. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD BOARD. 


Sec. 11. That a Federal railroad board is hereby created, which shall 
consist of six members, one to be the secretary of railroads and the 
remaining five members to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. In selecting 
the sald five members of the Federal railroad board not more than one 
shall be selected from any one Federal railroad district. The said five 
members shall devote their entire time to the business of the Federal 
railroad board, and shall each receive an annual salary of $12,000, pay- 
able 9 £ together with actual necessary traveling expenses. 0 
Senator or Representative in Congress shall, during his term of office, or 
for five years thereafter, be a mem ‘of the Federal railroad hoard. 
The members of the sald board shall be ineligible during the time they 
are in office and for two years thereafter to hold any office, position, or 
employment in any railroad company, and shall not, during that time, 
-hold or own stock therein. At least one of said five members shall be 
a person experienced sn the Leer) ape and operation of railroads. One 
member shall be designated by the President to serve for 2 years, one 
for 4, one for 6, one for 8, and one for 10 years, and thereafter each 
member so appointed shall serve for a term of 10 years unless sooner 
removed for cause by the President. Whenever a vacancy shall occur, 
whether by expiration of term or otherwise, rng the said five members 
of the Federal railroad board a successor shall be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to fiil such 
vacancy. The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that may 
occur on the Federal railroad board during the recess of the Senate by 
granting commissions which shall expire 80 days after the next session 
of the Senate convenes. Of the five members thus appointed one shall 
be designated by the President as governor and one as vice governor of 
the Federal railroad board. The sgh ead of the Federal railroad board, 
subject to its supervision, shall the active executive officer, A ma- 
jority of the members at a meeting duly called shall constitute a quorum, 
and a majority of those present at such meeting shall be sufficient for 
affirmative action. The salaries and expenses of the Federal railroad 
board shall be paid by the Federal railroad companies in proportion to 
the respective outstanding capital stock of each from time to time. The 
Federal railroad board shall annually make a full report of its operations 
to the a aoe of the House of Representatives, who shall cause the same 
to be printed tor the information of the Congress. The Federal railroad 
board shall have power to examine at its discretion the accounts, books, 
and affairs of each Federal railroad company and to require such state- 
ments and reports as it age! deem necessary and shall at all times fur- 
nish full information to the public regar ing its operations and the 


operations of each Federal railroad company, 


Sec. 12. That said Federal railroad board is hereby given the power 
to fix and determine all interstate railroad rates and service and also 


8 i 
. 13. That no stock shall be issued by any Federal railroad com- 
pany except after the soproval thereof by the Federal railroad board, 
which board shall also first approve the use to be made of such stock 
and the terms of its issue. AI financial operations of every Federal 
railroad company shall be approved by the Federal railroad board before 
becoming effective. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
longer. I know there are many things to be discussed before 
we reach a vote upon this measure, I know that other Senators 
who have considered the subject far more profoundly than I 
must give us the benefit of their experiences and ‘heir knowl- 
edge. I shall therefore yield the floor, with the reiteration that 
whatever may be the form of this bill, however it may fail to 
meet my view of what its requirements should be, I shall feel 
bound under the circumstances and the situation to cast my 
vote for its enactment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the immediate question is, I 
assume, the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpErwoop]. In opposing the adoption of the amendment 
it must not be understood that I am in favor of the bill even 
though the amendment be rejected. ' 

But there is a curious situation just before us that it is 
worth while to consider for a moment, and it is this: The Sen- 
ator from Alabama stated this afternoon very clearly and very 
frankly that he regarded the bill as it now comes from the 
House as indefensible. It is practically the bill that was re- 
ported by the committee of the Senate with the exemption of the 
amendment which the Senator from Alabama now offers. He 
was very emphatic with respect to his opinion upon the general 
merits of the bill. His only reason, and in that I know he is 
joined by the Senators on the other side of the Chamber, possi- 
bly by some on this side of the Chamber, for supporting or ad- 
vocating the proposal in the bill is that a great calamity is about 
to fall on the people of the United States, and that we must 
surrender our views with respect to the propriety of such legis- 
lation in order to protect the people of the United States from 
the most appalling disaster with which they were ever threat- 
ened. 

The reason is a persuasive one. I ain not prepared to say 
that a Senator ought not to yield much of his opinion in order 
to accomplish so desirable an object, although for myself it is 
impossible for me to believe that the consequences with which 
we are threatened ought to be prevented in the way proposed 
in the legislation of the House or in the legislation proposed by 
the committee of the Senate. However that may be, the Sena- 


tor from Alabama now offers an amendment to the House bill- 


which, if adopted, will, in my judgment, destroy the object of 
the bill and the reasons which he gave for supporting the bill. 

I should like to know whether the Senator from Alabama or 
any other Senator in the Chamber has any reason to believe 
that if the amendment proposed by him is adopted by the Sen- 
ate and becomes a part of the law the executives of the brother- 
hoods, who alone have the power to avert the threatened strike, 
will act? I want to know whether he is of the opinion that 
they will send the telegram or telegrams which yesterday in 
the hearing before the committee we were advised must be sent 
in order to prevent the general suspension of traffic at 7 o’clock 
Monday morning? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Iowa will permit 
me 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator is of that opinion, I will be 
very glad to know it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment. I am of the opinion 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield in just a moment. I have only 
an inference to justify it, but I am of the opinion that these 
brotherhoods will not regard the legislation with the amendment 
which is proposed by the Senator from Alabama as a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the dispute. I yield now to the Senator from 
Alabama for a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not intend to interrupt the Sena- 
tor, but he seemed to be asking me a question, and I rose for 
that purpose. I answered that question this afternoon. Prob- 
ably the Senator was not present at the time. I stated then, 
and I will state again, that I regard the leaders of the brother- 
hood of trainmen who represent those men here to be men of 
character and intelligence. When the Senator asks me if I 
think men of both character and intelligence would order their 
men to strike or would withhold an order to keep them from 
striking because the Congress of the United States passed legis- 
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lation that they did not like, I must say that I think that is an 
attack on the intelligence and patriotism of those men. 

Of course, they were in a combat with the managers of the 
railroads. They were making a battle for an increased wage. 
They did not bring this question to Congress. They did not 
bring this question to Washington. They were battling in New 
York, and the question of the Government was not connected 
with it. The President, in my judgment, very properly en- 
deavored to pacify and ameliorate the situation, and he brought 
them here. He was unable to succeed, but he did, I am told, 
secure an understanding with these men that they would with- 
hold their strike order on one condition, and that is that this 
eight-hour system as a method of raising wages if not agreed 
to by the railroad companies should be temporarily written into 
law. Now, if we write it into law it is the same thing as the 
railroad companies agreeing to it for the six or seven months 
it is operative, and they have got nothing to go to the country 
on, nothing to go to their men on. 

As to any other legislation that Congress would pass, to say 
that the intelligent men at the head of these great organizations 
would order a strike and tie up the great transportation systems 
of the United States for the purpose of compelling legislation 
from Congress in their interests, not to settle a dispute that 
they-had brought on as to wages, but to force legislation out 
of the Congress of the United States by such an act, in my 
judgment would be nothing short of treason to their country 
and their flag, and they are too intelligent a set of men to 
engage in any such proposition, in my judgment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have known the chiefs of 
these four brotherhoods for many years, and I have always 
regarded, and regard it now, as a high honor to reckon them 
among my friends. They are all intelligent; they are all 
patriotic. But the Senator from Alabama and all the Senators 
here must not forget the genesis and the development of this 
legislation. It is true that these executives of the brotherhoods 
have not appealed to Congress. They ask nothing of Congress. 
In my judgment, they came before the President of the United 
States against their will and because the invitation of a 
sovereign is always a command. In my judgment they were 
very reluctant to see the question propounded in Congress at 
all, and I entirely acquit them of any motive or intent what- 
soever to coerce Congress in the least degree. I am as assured 
as the Senator from Alabama can possibly be that they will 
discharge what they regard to be their duty without any 
respect to consequences. Let us see. The President of the 
United States 

Mr: BORAH. Before the Senator proceeds with that 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr, BORAH. The Senator from Iowa says that the repre- 
sentatives of the brotherhood are asking nothing of Congress. 
In one sense, and technically, perhaps, that is true. But it 18 
known that Congress is legislating here to-night without op- 
portunity to consider and reflect upon the subject matter upon 
which we are called to vote, and without an opportunity to in- 
vestigate, for the reason that these men propose to inflict a ter- 
rible calamity upon the country if we take the time essential 
for an intelligent opinion upon this subject. They say to us 
“unless you legislate by 12 o’clock Saturday night we will in- 
volve the country in a calamity. We will not give you an op- 
portunity, which is ordinarily exercised by independent legisla- 
tors, to determine whether or not we are right. We determine 
that, and you will legislate or we will inflict this calamity upon 
the country.” 

You may say that that is not a threat. I regard it as a 
threat and I regard that the legislature of this great country 
sitting here is not legislating according to its own will and ac- 
cording to its own judgment, but by reason of and because of 
dictation outside of this Chamber. We are not passing legisla- 
tion of which we have made investigation. We are even told 
here we can not amend the bill, because it will not meet with 
their approval; we are mere automatons; we are mere regis- 
trars of decrees formulated by others! 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Idaho—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Iowa 
kindly suspend until the Senator from Missouri 
1 CUMMINS. I desire first to answer the Senator from 

aho. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
lias a right to submit a parliamentary inquiry, and that is the 
purpose for which he has risen. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Precisely. 


Mr. REED. I do not make this inquiry for the purpose of 
having any ruling enforced against the Senator from Iowa, 
but I desire to inquire of the Chair if at present the rule is 
in effect that when a Senator permits himself to be inter- 
rupted for a speech he thereby loses the floor. I do not desire 
to enforce it against the Senator from Iowa, but if that rule 
still exists I shall ask that it be enforced hereafter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is very glad the 
Senator from Missouri submitted the inquiry. The present oc- 
cupant of the chair understands that that is not a question 
which the Chair can decide. The question whether or not a 
Senator has forfeited the floor by an interruption is for the 
Senate to decide. It was settled on a yea-and-nay vote of the 
Senate that the Chair can not interfere as to the time and 
character of the interruption a Senator will submit to. 

Mr. X Mr. President, I yielded to the Senator 
from Idaho for a question. I did not anticipate the injection 
into the argument I was making of the view which he has 
expressed, I do not share that view. I do not believe that 
the brotherhoods of trainmen are attempting to coerce the 
Congress of the United States. I am not attempting to defend 
them in their declaration for a strike. That is their business 
and they must take the consequences of their action. I think 
they ought to have postponed the strike until the questions at 
issue between them and the railway companies could have been 
fairly and impartially examined. They chose not to do so; 
and the responsibility for their action lies with them and with 
the men whom they represent; but they have not asked Con- 
gress for legislation; they have not attempted to direct the 
course of legislation in Congress, if I understand the manner 
in which the whole subject was developed. I was about to 
state that when Interrupted by the Senator from Idaho. 

The President called both parties to the dispute before him. 
Concerning the wisdom of doing so, I have nothing whatsoever. 
to say; I leave it to his friends upon the other side of the 
Chamber to eulogize what they believe to be his courage, which, 
however, may admit of differing opinions. Nevertheless, after 
examining the dispute he finally made a proposal to the brother- 
hoods and to the railways. The brotherhoods accepted his pro- 
posal, I will not now examine into its merits. The railways 
rejected his proposal. Thereupon, so far as mediation was 
concerned, the usefulness of the President of the United States 
was at an end; and the brotherhoods, wisely or unwisely—I 
think unwisely—ordered a strike. I am frank to say that I 
believe in sending to the country the call for a strike umong 
400,000 employees of the railroads, upon whom we depend just 
as essentially as we depend upon the atmosphere that we 
breathe, they have inflicted the severest blow that has ever been 
laid upon organized labor, as well as the severest blow that 
could be possibly inflicted upon the innocent people who must 
bear the consequences of this interruption of commerce. [Mani- 
festations of applause in the galleries.] However, I am not 
here to review their discretion in this respect, nor do I believe 
that this legislation should be measured or weighed or analyzed 
in the light of their discretion or indiscretion in ordering or 
in concluding that the railway trainmen of the United States 
shall strke on the 4th day of September. 

What then? The President, having failed of mediation, came 
to Congress. I am not intending to criticize him for a moment 
for coming to Congress; I am not even going to pause to sug- 
gest how he came to Congress; but I am assuming that he came 
in a perfectly proper way, and, so far as I am concerned, I 
think he ought to have come to Congress at that time. He 
recommended a program of legislation which was perfectly 
understandable by all intelligent men, 

The first element in that program was the proposal which he 
had made to the men and to the railways, which the men had 
accepted, but which the railways had refused. The second ele- 
ment in that program, and the only other one that I need to 
consider, was an amendment to our law to take away for a 
period the right of organized men to strike in concert and by 
prearrangement. These were the two essentially important 
things recommended by the President to Congress, and we are 
considering these things not at the demand of either the union 
men in the train service of the United States or at the demand 
of the railways of the United States, but we are considering 
these things at the demand or under the recommendation of the 
President of the United States. 

The President may have been courageous—and I have no in- 
clination to withdraw from the eminent gentleman who occu- 
pies the office of Chief Executive of the Nation any credit for 
courage or wisdom—but when we are remembering or recalling 
the beautiful tones of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
LANDS] as he uttered his eulogy upon his chief it must also be 
remembered that one of the propositions of the President pleased 
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the brotherhood men; the other proposition pleased the rail- 
ways; and there was here—possibly properly so—a fair, even 


balance in the distribution of his favor. But when this was 
done—when the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Sen- 
ate met—these four chiefs appeared before us, not upon their 
own suggestion but upon our invitation, just as the railway 
companies appeared upon our invitation and a somewhat meager 
representation of that vague and indefinite body known as the 
public appeared before us. 

The four bretherhvod chiefs stated, without any reluctance, 
without any hesitation, with the utmost candor, that there was 
just one way in which the strike which had been called for the 
morning of September 4 could be averted. It was that they 
send to their subordinates, the heads of the various unions 
throughout the country, a message in these terms: “ Satisfactory 
conclusion reucheil.” They declared that if the bill which repre- 
sented the proposal of the President, and which they had there- 
tofore accepted, and which the railways had refused, was en- 
acted into law they could send that telegram; otherwise they 
could not and would not. Now, criticize them if you will. I 
am not entering upon that phase of the matter; but those on 
the other side who believe that we ought to pass this bill in 
order to avert a strike. who believe that we ought to pass it 
because it is satisfactory to the union men, and that upon its 
passage the telegram which I have mentioned will be sent and 
the strike averted, had better pause and inquire whether, if 
the amendment which is proposed by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unprrwoop] is added to the bill, that telegram will be 
sent. 

I do not represent them; I have no authority to speak. for 
them, although possibly I have a better opportunity to know 
how they feel about the amendment than some Senators; but 
it is my Judgment that, if their right to collective bargaining is 
ever taken away by clothing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with the authority to tix their wages and their hours of 
labor, they will not send the telegram. I am just stating these 
things to those who are intending to vote for this bill, and who 
are intending to vote for it for no other reason than that it 
will avert the strike. It seems to me that they ought to know, 
if that is the ground upon which they are proceeding, that when 
they pass the bill the object will be accomplished. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the amendment without any 
regard to the effect it might have upon the strike. I am op- 
posed to it because, if adopted, in my judgment it marks the 
end of our experiment of regulating commerce among the 
States. It wiil deprive the 1,800,000 men who are operating 
our railways in all the various capacities in which men work 
of the right to bargain and contract; it will take away from all 
the unions into which railway men are organized the privilege, 
which they have won through long years of contest, of collective 
bergaining. 

Collective bargaining, Mr. President, is the chief character- 
istic of the labor union. It is the purpose for which the labor 
union is organized, the best and the noblest purpose, at least, 
for which the labor union is organized. It is intended that 
through collective bargaining there may be produced some 
equality of condition and situation when they come to contract, 
to deal with their employer.. But it will also take away from 
the railway companies all their independence, and it will leave 
them with the power to destroy, if you please, but not the 
power to protect. It will leave them irresponsible in their 
management. If the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes 
rates of wages, hours of labor, the salaries of officers of the cor- 
poration, of the agents of the corporation, of the attorneys for 
the corporation—and, of course, if it fixes the conditions of 
service of one class of employees it ought to fix the wages or 
salary of ali—then, the commission must be clothed eventually 
with the power to fix the price of the steel which the railways 
buy, the ties with which they must build the roads, the 
coaches and locomotives in which they transact their business; 
and what is left? 

The next step is, of course, that the Government, having un- 
dertaken to fix everything which the railway company does, 
must also guarantee the interest upon its bonds and dividends 
upon its stock. The end of it is, Senators, Government owner- 
ship and operation or the effect of such ownership and opera- 
15 under the most unfavorable and most unsatisfactory con- 

tions. 

If we are compelled. in order to do justice among the people 
of the United States, to take away from all those who have oc- 
casion to contract or deal with the common carriers of this 
country their right to contract, then it is infinitely better for 
us at once to acquire the railroads and operate them under our 
own SO’ ty and under our own direction. When we accom- 
plish what I have just described, the officers of the railway 


companies, their general managers, and their superintendents 
will simply be United States officers, nothing more and nothing 
less. They will be officers without any sanction as to the per- 
formance of their duties and without any sense of responsibil- 
ity to those who nominally and technically employ them. 

I have thought of the matter deeply, and I can not give my 
assent to this method of fixing wages and salaries and other 
expenses of railway companies; for, if I must reach the conclu- 
sion that the regulation of the Government ought to extend to 
these things, then I am not for clothing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with the power to fix all these relations; but 
I am for the acquisition of the railways and for their opera- 
tion directly through officers of the Nation. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet I intend to say what I 
have to say with regard to the bill itself. I think I was never 
more conscious of profound regret than I am at this time be- 
cause of my inability to join with my brother Senators in ac- 
complishing what they believe and what I believe to be a 
worthy object. I want to avert the strike. No one ean over- 
estimate the consequences of the strike. It is impossible to 
paint the picture in colors that are too lurid to reveal the 
truth; but it is utterly impossible for me, having some regard 
to my conscience and my oath to support the Constitution and 
my views respecting the outcome of legislation of this charac- 
ter, to give it my assent, and very briefly I intend to submit 
my reasons for the Judgment I have formed. 

The bill in its title is, of course, not only misleading but 
positively false. The title of the bill reads in this way: 

To establish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes. 

It does not establish an eight-hour day. It has no tendency 
to establish an eight-hour day. Instead of having a tendency 
to shorten the hours of labor, its tendency is to lengthen the 
hours of labor. 

Let us see: 

That beginning January 1, 1917, eight hours shall, in contracts for 
labor and service, be deemed a day's work and the measure or standard 
of a day’s work for the purpose of reckoning the compensation for 
services of all employees. 

If the view of the union men had been preserved, namely, if 
some penalty had been imposed by way of increased compen- 
sation for overtime, the bill, if passed, might have resulted in 
some shortening of the hours of labor. But the chief motive that 
would lead the railway companies to abbreviate the hours of 
labor is eliminated from the bill. Employees are paid for the 
hours which they labor, no matter whether 8 or 16, pro rata; 
and it is rather for the interest of the railway companies under 
this bill to work their men 16 hours every day than otherwise. 
It was agreed, upon the hearing before the Senate committee, 
that if this bill were passed the economical thing for the rail- 
road companies to do would be to continue to work their men 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, or 16 hours, sometimes more, rather than 
to readjust their railway facilities so that the men could com- 
plete their runs in 8 hours. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? - 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have read the hearings, but, of course, I 
was not at the hearings. As I say, I read them. It seemed to 
me that what the Senator has just stated was claimed by one 
of the presidents, but was not, from anything I saw, admitted 
by the representatives of the brotherhoods. It seems to me, 
from what little I know of railroading, that it does not neces- 
sarily follow that it would be to the interest, and in fact 1 
am satisfied that in a great many cases it would not be to the 
interest, of the railroads to continue to work the men 10 hours 
and pay them overtime even at a pro rata rate. It would be 
rather to their interest to complete a run, so far as they can, in 
eight hours. It seemed to me the Senator was overstating it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the representatives of the brotherhoods 
made no statement with regard to the point which I am just 
discussing, but Mr. Elisha Lee and Mr. Sheean, both repre- 
senting the committee of conference of general managers of 
the railways, stated, and no one contradicted it, that upon a 
survey of the Whole situation the railway companies could 
work their men overtime more economically than they could 
readjust their division stations and other facilities so that 
they could conclude their runs within eight hours or within 
some approximate time. i 

Mr. HUGHES. As I read that statement it seemed to me 
that it was part of an advocate's claim rather than an admis- 
sion of a fact. They were making the point that there was no 
disposition on the part of the brotherhoods to establish an 
eight-hour day, but that they were seeking to obtain 10 hours’ 
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pay for 8 hours’ labor, and that by reason of what we were 
doing they would succeed; but I do not know of anything in 
the testimony on the part of the brotherhood men that would 
seem to admit that claim. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, Mr. President, the brotherhood men 
have nothing to do with it. The brotherhood men can not deter- 
mine whether they are to be used overtime or not. They have 
no will or authority in this matter. If their employers ‘desire 
that they shall run 12 or 14 hours, they must remain on their 
trains until their duties are concluded. 

But it is not necessary that we shall be able to reduce the 
statement I have made to mathematical certainty, for it is just 
good, common, ordinary sense to know that when men receive 
no more for the hour between 8 and 9 than they receive for 
the hour between 1 and 2, there is no sufficient motive upon the 
part of the railway companies to reduce or shorten their hours. 
I am not suggesting that the brotherhood men do not desire to 
shorten their hours. I think they do. While they understand 
perfectly that an eight-hour working day is impossible in the 
operation of railways as they are now situated, I think they 
sincerely desire to shorten their hours and ultimately reach an 
eight-hour day. It was for that reason that in their proposal 
to the conference committee of general managers they insisted 
upon time and a half for overtime. 

If some such provision as that were in the law—I do not say 
whether it would be just or unjust—then there would be a 
tendency to shorten the hours and limit them within those hours 
beyond which overtime lay, for the railway companies would 
know that they must pay time and a half for every minute 
beyond the aliotted time. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question only. S 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator think it is within our power 
to say that for every hour over eight the railroads shall be 
compelled to pay one and a half times the rate for the hours up 
to eight? 1 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not; at least, I doubt it very much 

Mr. HUGHES. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just as I doubt very much our power to say 
what we have said. I think we are passing far beyond our 
constitutional authority when we say what we have said in the 
bill. 

I suggest to Senators also that so far as the first section of 
this bill is concerned, there is no value whatsoever in it to the 
men who labor upon these trains. What avails it to establish 
an eight-hour working day as a basis for compensation? Noth- 
ing. It does not shorten hours, and it does not assure fair and 
reasonable compensation; for if you were to assume that the 
men were paid but 1 cent an hour, what good would it do to 
pay them overtime between 8 hours and 11 or 12, as the case 
might be? In order to accomplish anything for the men another 
step must be taken, and the rate of compensation must be ascer- 
tained and fixed. Therefore, the first section of this bill is a 
hald, glittering generality. It accomplishes nothing. It is the 
brassiest gold brick that was ever tendered the people of the 
United States or the men who are directly interested in railway 
operation, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, would it interrupt the 
Senator if I asked him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to ask the Senator what there 
is about the bill, in his opinion, that would induce the men to 
eall off the strike tf it were passed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Connecticut knows these 
men. I suggest that he ask them, I would not venture to ex- 
press their view of it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I met the gentlemen at the hearing be- 
fore the committee yesterday, some of them for the first time; 
and inasmuch as the Senator had stated quite positively that 
they would call off the strike if this bill were passed, I thought 
he might be able to tell us why. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Connecticut heard that 
statement just as clearly as I did. I do not ask the Senator 
from Connecticut to accept it on my responsibility. He was a 
member of the committee, and he heard it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I heard the statement of the men; but, 
on the Senator’s diagnosis of the bill as being a brassy gold 
brick, I was interested to know what induced the men to 
accept it and call off the strike. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I will presently tell the Senator what I 
think there is in it that gives the men something, 

I will reach that in a moment, and I shall be very glad to 
give the Senator from Connecticut all the information I have 
upon that subject. It is all a process of reasoning. I do not 
know anything more about it than does the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I do not think I will get much 
information, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Connecticut evidently 
thinks that the passage of this law establishes an eight-hour 
day for these men. I do not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Neither do I. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I next ask the attention of the Senate for 
just a moment to a consideration of what the commission is to 
investigate. The language of the bill is: 


That the President shall e a commission of three, which shall 
observe the operation and effects of the institution of the eight-hour 
standard workday, as above defined, and the facts and conditions 
affecting the relations between such common carriers and employees 
during a period of not less than six months nor more than nine 


months. 

Mr. President, all that that means, all that it can mean, all 
that the commission can ascertain, all that it is charged with 
the duty of ascertaining, is how much it costs the railway com- 
panies to pay the overtime provided in this bill during the 
period of six months or nine months, as the case may be. 

To me, the suggestion that a commission ought to be ap- 
pointed to labor for six months in order to ascertain what it 
costs the railway companies to pay upon a basis of eight hours 
insteac of upon a basis of ten hours is little less than ludicrous, 
for one good accountant in the office of each railway company 
could ascertain those facts and report them either to the Presi- 
dent or to the Interstate Commerce Commission just as faith- 
fully and as perfectly as a commission. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator from Iowa is a great lawyer, 
profoundly learned in the law and the science of government, 
and of long experience in this body, and of course he recog- 
nizes the gravity of the situation which confronts the American 
people at this time. No man in this body ts more capable of 
grasping great questions and comprehending the scope of 
national issues than he. Has the Senator any suggestion to 
make? I grant that this proposed legislation may not be per- 
fect. Really, nothing short of omniscience could bring forth a 
perfect piece of legislation as suddenly as this has been pro- 
duced. I have so much confidence in the intelligence and the 
patriotism of the Senator from Iowa; and I should like to have 
him, if he can do so, give us some better plan by which we may 
avert this disaster. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not insensible to the 
compliment which has just been paid me by the Senator from 
Mississippi, and I am sure it is as sincere upon his part as it is 
delightful upon mine, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator deserves everything that I 
have said and more, and I am sure he will prove that by answer- 
ing my question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I made a proposal to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce last night; and I shall disclose no more than 
the mere fact that I did make a proposal, for I would not want 
the Senator from Mississippi or the Senate to believe that I am 
entirely barren in this prolific field. How many votes does the 
Senator from Mississippi think I got for it? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I have no idea. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the Senator from Mississippi has 
no knowledge on that point; and it is with a very profound 
humiliation that I now disclose that out of the entire membership 
of the committee—that is, all the membership then present—not 
one single member approved the suggestion that I made. I may 
Say, as I think we all ought now to be perfectly frank, that I 
was the only Republican member present at that time. Inas- 
much as my proposal was not in harmony with the suggestion of 
the President, it received no encouragement from my friends in 
whom I have the greatest confidence, and whose general zeal for 
the public welfare, I readily grant, is as great as my own. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi think that under those circum- 
stances I should bring forward into the Senate of the United 
States, to a dominant majority like this, held together in bonds 
not only of affection and tradition, but of fidelity and loyalty, the 
plan which was so received? No; I do not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator, then, what is the 


purpose of the Senator in speaking? If the Senator has a plan 
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which would solve the difficulty, probably if the seed were 
sown in different soil the result might be different. He had a 
small committee there of a few Senators. Let us have it here 
in the Senute, and the able Senator might have better luck with 


his plan. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am spenking with the vain hope that T 
may convince the Senators here that the bill which we are 
now. considering ought not to be passed. 

Mr. VAKDAMAN, Does the Senator think we can do noth- 


? 
i CUMMINS. I think it ought not to be passed. I intend 
to vote against it. and I am trying to give my reasons for it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator think we should do 
nothing to avert this disaster, but just remain here in a state 

of stupid inaction und make no effort to avert it? I should 
like to have the Senator's opinion about this; and I want to 
tell the Senater I would just as soon have an idea, prin- 
ciple, or policy that would solve this question from him as from 
the President of the United States or one of my Democratic 
colleagues. The idea, the policy, the measure, and not the 
man, is the thing that I am interested in just now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi gives me 
great encourazewent, and before I have finished I intend to 
put before him, knowing his friendly mood, at least his recep- 
tive attitude; the proposal that I laid before the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce last night, and I really bope that I 
may have one follower in this desert land. 

Mr. VARDAMAN.. I want the Senator to understand that I 
do) not commit myself to his policy in advance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a very wise precaution. No man 
dare—LI withheld ihat—F almost said that in these days no 
man dare pledge himself to follow the lines of reason and logic, 
but I know that is not true of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I now come to the only part of this bill which 
is not sham and pretense, and E use those words without any 
offense whatsoever. There is a part of the bill that does 
something, and possibly if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] is now listening to me he will understand why the 
men who are involved find themselves able to favor it. Section 
3 of the bill provides: 

h 
TTT 
pores ery — to this art for a standard eight-hour workday shall not 

reduced below — resent standard day's wage, and for al —— 
time in excess of eight bours such employees shall be paid at a rate not 
less than the pro — 5 rate for such standard elght-hour workday. 

As I remarked, we are not adopting an eight-hour day for the 
safety, for the benefit, for the health, for the development of the 
working man. I am for an eight-hour day’s work. I believe 
that, as the President said it is the civilized sense of mankind 
that in the great majority of employments men ought not to be 
required to work more than eight hours. 

This bill does nothing of that sort, and it has no tendency to 
accomplish anything of that kind, but it does say in just so 
many words that the trainmen—TI will not pause to inquire who 
are trainmen—but the trainmen of the United States shall re- 
ceive, until this commission reports, wages for eight hours’ 
work which they have heretofore been receiving for 10 hours“ 
work. This legislation simply advances. for this short period 
the compensation or wages of certain trainmen in the country. 
That is all that it accomplishes. I am not sure that it will 
accomplish it either. because, although there are heavy penalties 
laid upon railway companies if they do not make the payments 
that are here required, I see by to-night’s paper that the astute 
counsel of these great corporations: have already decided thut 
that part of the law, if passed. is unconstitutional, and at least 
some of them will not obey it, and if they do not obey it falls 
to the ground so far as the railway men are concerned. Bul 
J am assuming that they will obey it and will pay these train- 
men for overtime above eight hours, and that their compensation 
will in that way be raised from: 15 to 25 per cent during the 
period of 11 or 12 months that this situation is to exist. 

I do not know whether they ought to be paid more than they 
are now being paid or not. I should like to know whether the 
members of the Senate are informed on that point. How many 
Senators have examined the subject sufficiently to know whether 
the trainmen of the United States are suffering any greater in- 
justice on account of compensation than all other employees: of 
the railway companies of the country? I do not know and 
there is not a Senator here knows. There is not a Senator here 
who knows how much the trainmen are now receiving, You 
may know of an isolated instance; but let me tell you a most 
remarkable thing. The Committee on Interstate Commerce sat 
yesterday from 9 o'clock in the morning with scarcely an inter- 
ruption until half past 7 in the evening and we heard nine hours 


or more of uninterrupted discussion and argument and statements, 
and from the beginning of that hearing to the end of it no man 
who appeared before us, whether he represented a brotherhood, 
whetner he represented the railways, or whether he repre- 
sented the shippers, or whether he represented the public, even 
suggested what these men are now receiving as compensation. 

The committee which reported this bil—I am not now speak- 
ing of the House, of course; I do not know how much informa- 
tion the committee of the House had upon this subject, but the 
committee which reported the bill in the Senate had no infor- 
mation of any kind respecting the present compensation of 
these men. I am quite ready to believe that it is not all that 
it shoud be. That inference, however, is simply one which = 
deduce from the general wage situation of the United States. 

J have been in the habit of believing that there are a great 
many workingmen in the United States who are not receiving 
what they ought to get, but how can I vote to increase during 
a period of 11 months the wages of these men an. do it by 
mere legislative enactment without any inquiry, without any 
information? How can I vote to increase their compensation 
during this time in the amount which this bill proposes? I 
for one find it utterly impossible. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask my friend, the Senator from 
Towa, if the information that ne says he did not obtain and he 
feels sure none of us is in possession of might not have been 
ascertained by asking a question of those men. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it eould not, Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment, because that information would be scattered over records 
so vast that it would be impossible for anyone to have carried 
their contents ia his mind. All that any man could have suid 
would have been the aggregate paid to these employees. That 
was stated. The aggregate compensation paid to, these em- 
ployees was stuted. The aggregate compensation paid to all 
other railway employees was stated. The aggregate compensa- 
tion paid. to the officers and office force of the railway companies 
was stated; but I do not know how muel the engineers, the 
firemen, the conductors, the brakemen, and any others who are 
affected by this measure are receiving at this time. They are 
not receiving the same in Pennsylvania that they receive in 
Iowa. They are not receiving the same in Arizona that they 
receive in Maine. There is no uniformity in compensation. 
There is not even uniformity in standards. Whoever composed 
this bill I think overlooked the fact that the standards of com- 
pensation vary upon different railroads and in different parts of 
the country. It provides— 

oe nd the re of 

& ee 50 . 83 2 — 5 
pioyees A to this act for a — — “ela t-bour workday shall not 
reduced below the present standard day's wage. 

There is no standard day’s wage. There is a rule applicable 
over certain territory with certain railroads for the ascertain- 
ment of the wages of these employees, especially if they be eugi- 
neers, conductors, and brakemen, who are compensated accord- 
ing to the distance run and the time involved in running it. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator: 

Mr. CHILTON. I think W. 8. Carter. who is the head of one 
of the brotherhnods, appeared before your committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He is the head of one of the brotherhoods. 

Mr. CHILTON. Did he not give a statement of the rates of 
be ri per hour in the different employments in the United 

tates? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I did not hear it if he did. 

Mr. CHILTON, T notice on page 127 of the hearings before 
your committee a statement from him was produced before the 
committee giving the rates of wages per hour in the different 
employments. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that is true. 

Mr. CHILTON. I had not finished. 

a CUMMINS. The Senator must make it a question, if he 
will. 

Mr. CHILTON, I find on that same page he compares the, 
wages of trainmen with the wages of workmen and shows that 
they are about one-half the standard per hour engaged not in so 
hazardous empluyments as that of firemen and engineers. He 
gives thut statement at page 127. 

Mr. CUMMINS, The Senator from West Virginia is wrong. 
Mr. Carter delivered a table which had some time been written 
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and published and was printed as one of the exhibits to his 
testimony, but there is nowhere in it, as I remember, informa- 
tion with regard to what the wages of these men are through- 
out all portions of the United States, There is a comparison 
between certain men and certain other men, but the Senator 
from West Virginia knows that there was no attempt to indi- 
cate how much a brakeman in West Virginia was getting. If 
the Senator from West Virginia knows, I should like to know 
how much a brakeman from Grafton to Wheeling makes in a 
month. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator from West Virginia does not 
undertake to give any Information at all; he is not on the 
committee; but the Senator from Iowa made a pretty broad 
statement that there was nothing from which a judgment could 
be derived. This is the report of the committee of which he 
is a member, and it has been printed, and it is a correct state- 
ment of the wage per hour received by people engaged in dif- 
ferent employments, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not yield for an argument; I yield 
for a question only. I say that is not the testimony to which 
I referred, but it is a statement published long ago, and I 
have no doubt it is accurate; I have no reason to doubt it. 
My statement should have been qualified. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. Let me finish the statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from West Virginia desires a 


word. 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not intend to allow the Senator from 
Jowa to misconstrue what I said, and I want to hasten to say 
to him I did not accuse him of making a misstatement. I sim- 
ply said in the haste he had not read the evidence from his 
own committee, that was all. I know the Senator is honorable 
and that he would not make a misstatement, but certainly he 
is not sticking to the record. I do not make any criticism of 
him for not having read it, but still it is contained in the report, 
and I have read it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President: 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment, until I answer the Senator 
from West Virginia. It was put in the record. I do not doubt 
its accuracy, nor is anything it contains in conflict with the 
statement which I made, as I understand the statement, I now 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Senator from Iowa will remember 
that there is no general complaint of the wages per day, but 
there is complaint by the employees as to the length of the day. 
They desire an 8-hour day instead of a 10-hour day. That is 
their principal contention in this controversy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to state that. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I can give the Senator from Iowa the 
wages over the country if he cares to have them, which I have 
received from trainmen. There is an established schedule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I have received very many of those 
statements, too. I do not care to have the Senator interject 
those now; but I want to say to the Senator from Kansas that 
I agree with him. I have no patience with this criticism of the 
men of the union that all they desire is an increase of wages. 
I know it is not true. I know that they desire that their hours 
shall be shortened, and I would like to do something to shorten 
their hours instead of doing something to lengthen them. 

Mr. THOMPSON. They desire eight hours for a day's pay, 
and then pay for overtime if they are required to work over- 
time, 


Mr. CUMMINS. There is no effective way of shortening the 
hours unless the railroads are penalized for working them 
overtime. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. If the railroads were required to pay time and 
a half for all overtime, that would be, in the opinion of the 
Senator. a penalty? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be a penalty, but I am not prepared 
to say that is a proper penalty. 

Mr. REED. Very well; it would be a penalty. If they are 
required to pay two-thirds of this amount for working overtime, 
is not that two-thirds the same penalty? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it is not a penalty at all. 

Mr. REED. If a man has worked anywhere from 8 to 16 


hours and gets $5 for the entire time, and we change the scale 
of wage so that if he works 8 hours he gets his $5, and if you 


make him work 16 hours he gets the rate of pay for each addi- 
tional hour that he would receive for the 8 hours, so that he 
would get for the 16 hours something like $15 instead of get- 
ting $5, as he does under the present system, how can the 
Senator say that is not a penalty upon the roads—that It does 
not increase the pay that much? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Possibly the Senator from Missouri and 
myself do not use the word “ penalty” in the same sense. The 
employee will get more money 

Mr. REED. The roads will have to pay that much more. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If paid for overtime on an 8-hour basis, 
sn he would get more than If paid for overtime on a 10-hour 

8. 

Mr. REED. Tes; of course he will, and the roads complain 
that it will cost them many millions of dollars. r 

Is it not true that that many millions of dollars is in the 
nature of a financial penalty visited upon the roads for work- 
ing the men overtime, and to that extent an inducement for 
= 857 to try and complete the day's work within the eight 

ours 

Mr. CUMMINS. I coupled up the statement I made with the 
remarks some time ago that the railway companies said, and 
they produced their figures, as they always do, to prove their 
conclusions, that instead of trying to shorten the hours in which 
the men should work, it would be more economical for them to 
pay the overtime than it would for them to change their facili- 
ties so that they could make their runs within the time, 

Mr. REED. Has some railroad president said that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. REED. Or has some manager said that? Does the 
Senator believe that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe it is partially true. 

Mr. REED. Partially true, but also partially untrue. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know to what extent it is true or 
untrue. I can well understand, and the Senator from Missouri 
can understand, that it will be a very considerable expense to 
the railway companies to shorten their runs so that they can all 
be made in eight hours. If the basis be 12} miles per hour, 
the run theu must be not more than a hundred miles in length, 
and the division stations must be changed; their passing facili- 
ties must be reconstructed. I accept, with some reliance, the 
view of the statisticians that they would pay the overtime 
rather than reconstruct the business and their facilities. 

Mr. REED, If the Senator will pardon me one more ques- 
tion—he has been very kind about yielding—is it not true that, 
according to the standards fixed, a hundred-mile run is now 
regarded as a day's work, and that the great majority of the 
runs are arranged on the hundred-mile basis? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; not in the sense in which the Senator 
from Missouri means it. A hundred miles at 10 miles an hour 
is now the basis for compensation for overtime; but the actual 
run is more than a hundred miles, even though made at a speed 
of 10 miles an hour. 

Mr. REED. It is more than a hundred miles in 
stances, but not in all instances, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think in the western country the average 
run is over 120 miles; there is no uniformity about that. In 
my own State, for instance, the average run is nearly 150 miles 
for most of the freight trains; but the basis of compensation 
at this time has nothing whatever to do with the actual dis- 
tance run. The railroads take a hundred miles and 10 hours 
as a basis, and for the man to earn his day's pay the run must 
be 10 hours or less or a hundred miles or less. He gets pay 
accordingly. What the men want is a basis of twelve and a 
half miles per hour and eight hours or less. 

Mr. REED. If the Seuator will pardon me another question, 
is not the Senator of the opinion that the public has a right to 
insist, in these days of rapid transportation, that freight shall 
be moved at least twelve and a half miles an bour, which is 
about three times as fast as an ordinary able-bodied man can 
walk? ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rather think so; but I am not qualified to 
judge of that. The Senator from Missouri must recollect this 
is not running time. The time begins when the man is called 
from his bed in the morning, or at least when he reports. 

The time occupied in starting, the time occupied on the sid- 
ings, the time occupied in all the delays that are incident to 
railway operation is included. 

Mr. REED. I understand; but the fact remains that the 
railroads of this country have been very much in the habit of 
moving freight very slowly, and that the public has suffered 
thereby. If they had a little stimulus to move those trains 
along at least at the rate of twelve and a half miles an hour, 
would not that be a good thing for the shipping public? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I quite agree with the Senator from Mis- 
souri, although I am not prepared to say that trains under all 
circumstances could be moved at the average rate of 12} miles 
an hour. Anything that will increase the speed, within the 
bounds of safety, ought to be encouraged. But, now, mark: I 
agree that these men will get an advantage for the next 11 
months; they will get more pay than they are now getting. The 
railroads estimate that they will get $61,000,000 more pay in a 
year under this bill, while the men themselves estimate that 
they will get from $20,000,000 to $80,000,000 more pay in a 
year than they are now getting. Now, I should like to see 
everybody rich and everybody get all the money that he wants; 
but I am not prepared to vote to increase the pay of these men 
without investigation or information for either 11 months or 
for any other period. I had much rather leave these men with 
their natural powers of bargaining, their collective power of 
dealing with the railway companies. They have advanced from 
comparative slavery to their present high estate 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I hope he will 
not interrupt me again just at this moment. 

They have advanced from a state of comparative servitude 
to their present high condition because they have organized 
themselves and have dealt like men with their employers and 
upon equal terms. I, for one, do not want by my vote to take 
away from them, or to begin the course that will take away 
from them, that only weapon which will at the same time 
make free men of them and give them adequate compensation. 

Now, let us see what will happen at the end of 12 months. At 
the end of that time the commission will have reported. As I 
sald a few moments ago, while its powers are rather vague, I do 
not believe that it can do much more than report the expense to 
the railway companies of this increase that we grant in the bill. 

What then? The very moment they report, the force of the 
law which I am now considering is at an end; the railway com- 
panies are no longer obliged to pay them according to the pres- 
ent standard of compensation. Let us assume that the recom- 
mendation of the commission will be against the eight-hour 
working day as a basis for computing compensation with the 
present standard of wages; let us suppose the commission is 
against it; and it may be very fairly assumed that it will be if 
we are to believe—and I have great sympathy with it—a state- 
ment made yesterday, that it is very hard, it is very difficult, 
indeed, to secure an impartial commission to determine what 
shall be paid by a railway company to its employees. You must 
take the commission either from those who are interested in the 
employees or on that side of the controversy, or upon the other 
side of the controversy; and it has been the experience of the 
past that usually the deciding voice of any such commission was 
from that element in society which had little sympathy with the 
advance in the rate of wages. 

“Suppose that the decision is against the increased wages, what 
then? What will the men do? Will they surrender what they 
have been receiving for a year or a half year, and continue 
to work under the old conditions, under the old wages, or will 
they strike? What do you think they will do? The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] said this afternoon that 
in the meantime we might prepare some legislation. What 
legislation? I challenge any Senator here to instance the kind 
of legislation which is to take care of that emergency. Is it 
legislation which is to deprive the union men of the country 
from quitting work in a body? Who on the other side of the 
Chamber suggests that sort of legislation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield, 
inasmuch as he has offered a challenge? - 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to say that, so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, I have sent to the desk proposed legislation 
which, in my opinion, meets the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I do not know what anybody else would 
do. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I know; that is precisely it. I was coming 
to that. I assume that you do not propose at this time that 
after the commission which we are now to appoint has decided 
that the increased wages ought to be paid no longer, or, at least. 
are not justified, you are not intending—and I hope some Sena- 
tor will correct me if I am wrong—to pass a law which shall 
forbid the union men from striking. If you are not, then what 
is the remedy to be applied at the end of the six months? The 
Senator from Alabama has a remedy, and he is the only man 
here who has had the courage and the independence to propose 
any such remedy. He takes the railroads entirely out of the 
hands of the owners and of the operators and gives to the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission the authority to fix the hours of 
labor and the compensation for labor. I have said all that I 
care to say with regard to that amendment to this proposed law 
or to any law. I am unalterably opposed to it. I think that it 
will destroy every valuable thing which we have created in the 
last quarter of a century respecting the government of these 
instrumentalities, so that, as the Senator from Alabama has 
said, if you dismiss his amendment, at the end of 11 months 
you will have Just the same situation that you have now. You 
will have men who have enjoyed for a little period increased 
wages, and then chaos. Do you think that the railway companies 
will continue to pay the increased wages? They will not do it 
now, and why should they do it then? They have resisted the 
demand now to the point of an utter annihilation of commerce. 
Have you any reason to believe that they will do it at the end of 
six months? No, With the best of feeling in the world I say to 
those who have proposed this measure that you are keeping the 
promise to the ear and you are breaking it to the hope; you 
are striking not only at the integrity of organized labor but you 
are destroying the independence of industry; and if we can 
not find any other solution of the difficult problem we had better 
far suffer the catastrophe which seemed so imminent a few 
days ago. 

I do not intend to forget my promise to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. If I could write just at this time the measure which 
ought to be passed, it would be directed wholly to the present 
emergency ; it would be entirely a temporary measure. I would 
create a commission authorized to examine this subject, to ex- 
amine the exact dispute between the union of railway men and 
the railway companies; and I would suspend during the exami- 
nation the privilege of striking in concert. You now have the 
solution that I would propose for this difficulty. In connection 
with that it ought to be said that I am not in favor, however, 
as a permanent law, of taking away from union labor the right 
to strike in concert, unless there is substituted for that right 
under these grave contingencies and impending catastrophes a 
tribunal in whose justice I would have profound confidence. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am about to yield the floor. It is not the 
work of a moment or the work of a week to pass legislation of 
that character. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
a question before he takes his seat. It seems to me that this 
proposed measure is only temporary. Now, if it serves to bridge 
the chasm, the Congress will meet again in December before any 
harm could possibly result from its enactment, and whatever 
defects there may be found to exist in this measure Congress 
could then supply them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think so 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator will remember that on yes- 
terday I suggested that an effort be made on the part of Con- 
gress to induce the brotherhoods or the leaders to postpone the 
strike in order that time might be given for the consideration of 
this great question. I am opposed to this sort of hasty legisla- 
tion, just as the Senator is, but I think that if this measure is 
passed it will be acceptable to the employees of the railroads, 
and no harm can possibly result to the railroads. It will, as I 
have said, bridge the chasm, and possibly enable Congress to 
deal intelligently with this question, and save the country the 
disaster that would follow a strike at this time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course the only difference between the 
Senator from Mississippi and myself is that he asks for the de- 
lay, and I would take it; but I am moved by the suggestion just 
made to another suggestion. He says no harm comes from this. 
Is that true? If these men are justly entitled to the compen- 
sation which is given to them, then those who pay the freight 
rates ought willingly and cheerfully to advance the freight rates, 
if that be necessary, in order to bear the increased burden which 
is put upon the railways; but I am not so convinced of the jus- 
tice of advancing for this period the compensation of these men 
in contradistinction to the compensation of any other men, 
knowing that the President of the United States intends that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall add this additional 
expense to the freight rates of the country. The Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEWIAN DS] was quite right when he said that the 
President had courage. He had the courage to state to the 
Congress of the United States with perfect frankness that he 
desired a bill passed which would refer the report of the com- 
mission which is proposed to be created to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that that commission should accept the 
findings of increased expense, if the findings were of that char- 
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acter, and that, then, if other revenues of the railway companies 
were not sufficient to absorb the additional wages, the rates of 
freight should be increased. I am afraid, Mr, President and 
Senators, that in the transfer of the expense incidental to legis- 
jation of this kind from the railways to the public they will not 
only be increased as they actually exist, but if the expenses.are 
in¢éreased 820.000.000 the rates may be increased $40,000,000. 
That is the history of all such transfers as the one I have just 
described. It always happens that in passing the burden along 
there is an immense weight added to it; and I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is due to the great body of the people, who ultimately 
must pay the cost, that there should be more careful investiga- 
tion-and more accurate knowledge before we, by legislation, ad- 
vance for a period the compensation of any given class of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. SHAFROTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just one moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? , 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to see whether we can not 
reach an understanding regarding a time to vote to-morrow. I 
would suggest that we proceed to vote upon any amendment that 
may be pending and upon the bill itself at 3 o'clock to-morrow ; 
that a recess be taken to-night until 10 o’clock to-morrow, and 
that beginning at 12 o’clock the length of speeches be confined to 
20 or 80 minutes upon the bill and 5 minutes upon any amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senator reduced his 
request to writing? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will please send 
it to the desk and let the Secretary read it. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Nevada asks unanimous 


consent that at not later than 3 o'clock p. m. on Saturday, Sep- 


tember 2, 1916, the Senate will proceed to vote upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, 
and upon the bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight-hour day 
for employees, and so forth, through the regular parliamentary 
stages to its final dispusition, the vote upon the final passage of 
the bill to be taken not later than 6 o’clock p. m. on the said day; 
and further that after the hour of 12 o’clock noon on said day 
no Senator shall speak more thun once nor longer than 30 min- 
utes upon the bill nor more than once nor longer than 5 minutes 
upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let me suggest to the 
Senator that he make the time shorter than 30 minutes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Make it 15 minutes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. What would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would suggest 15 minutes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will adopt that suggestion. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to suggest mak- 
ing the limit 10 minutes after 12 o'clock. That is time enough. 

Mr. LANE. Let it begin right now, Mr. President. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will assent to that, if it is agreeable to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. While I do not speak in my own interest, 
because I probably shail not occupy 2 minutes, if I occupy 1, 
yet I think 15 minutes is a better period. I think it would 
satisfy more Senators. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Make it 15 minutes. That will do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very- well, then. I will modify the re- 
quest to that extent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest in its modified form? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, 15 minutes each would enable 
only 12 Senators to speak. There are a good many Senators 
here who would like to speak only 5 or 10 minutes. Do I 
understand that we begin voting at 6 o'clock? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. We will commence voting at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. KENYON. The arguments, however, are to cease at 3 
o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Except on amendments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that if he begins this limitation of debate at 
12 o'clock it does seem to me he ought to extend the time until 
4 o'clock and make the limit 15 minutes in order to give every- 
one an opportunity to speak on the bill, if he so desires. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does that meet the approval of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is a very desirable suggestion 


to extend the time to 4 o'clock. 
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Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am rather curious to know 
why Senators care to speak 10 or 15 minutes. What is the 
object of speaking? Is it merely to get a personal expression 
of opinion in the Recorp, or to influence the action of the 
Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not the latter. 

Mr. STONE. Then, if it is the former, if it be possible, 
I should like some sort of leave to print and put it in the 

, So that we can get to a vote. It is absolutely nothing 
but a waste of time—we all know that—for Senators to get up 
here and consume 10 and 12 minutes in a speech that goes 
into the Record explaining why they are for or against this 
thing or the other. The best way of expressing their opinion 
is by a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will remind Sena- 
tors that a request for unanimous. consent is not debatable. 

Mr. STONE. I am aware of that; but the Chair had per- 
mitted it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair had not. The 
Senator is mistaken about that. The Chair permitted sugges- 
tions about modifications of it. 

Mr. STONE. I am through, however. 

Mr. NEWLANDS.. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In what form does the Sena- 
tor submit his request for unanimous consent? How does he 
modify it—by inserting 10 minutes instead of 30, or 15 minutes? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Fifteen minutes after 12 o'clock. 

Tke PRESIDENT pro tempore. All right. 

8 WILLIAMS. What is the request? I ask to have it 
stat 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is that we commence voting at 4 o'clock 
instead of 3. Is it agreeable to the Senator that debate shall 
end at 4 o’clock—that there shall be no further debate after 
that time? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I understood that there 
would be five minutes’ debate upon amendments after 4 o'clock 
or after 3 o'clock, whatever time is fixed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the request may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that as soon as the Senator from 
Nevada determines the text of the request it will be stated to the 
Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am trying to reach an understanding, 
and there are different views, of course, and I want to satisfy 
everybody. It is proposed, therefore, that we shall take a recess 
until to-morrow at 10 o’clock—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We will have to dispose of 
this matter before we can dispose of that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That from 12 o'clock on the speeches 
shall be limited to 15 minutes upon the bill and 5 minutes upon 
the amendments, and that no Senator shall speak more than 
once, either upon the bill or upon the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At what hour will that 
limitation become effective? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And that at 4 o’clock we shall proceed to 
vote, without debate except upon amendments, and that debate 
upon amendments be limited to five minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the request. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Nevada asks unanimous 
consent that at not later than 4 o'clock p. m. on Saturday. Sep- 
tember 2, 1916, the Senate will proceed to vote upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, 
and upon the bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight-hour day 
for employees, and so forth, through the regular pariiamentury 
stages to its final disposition, the vote upon the final passage of 
the bill to be taken not later than 6 o'clock p. m. on the said day, 
and further that after the hour of 12 o'clock noon on said day 
no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 15 min- 
utes upon the bill nor more than once nor longer than 5 minutes 
upon any amendment offered thereto. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Nevada that he put in the word “ calendar“ just prior to 
the word “ day,” for fear of some misconstruction as to the mean- 
ing of the word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment will be 
made. Is there objection to the request in its present form? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, ns the Secretary read the 
proposition there was no reference to 4 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; there was. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to hear that part of the pro- 
posed agreement read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
proposed agreement again. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Nevada asks unanimous 
consent that at not later than 4 o’clock p. m. on the calendar day 
of Saturday, September 2, 1916, the Senate will proceed to vote, 
and so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I understand that re- 
quest, under it a Senator might get the floor at 10 o’clock and 
hold it until 12, using two hours of the time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Thereafter no Senator would have an 
opportunity to speak more than once upon the bill, and then not 
longer than for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If that is the form of the request, I 
object to it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator suggest a modification of 
it that will be satisfactory to him? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; to put it in operation right now, in- 
stead of at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I was addressing myself to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will suggest some modification that would please him, that 
will dispose of the matter. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 1 was going to call attention to the same 
thing the Senator from Wisconsin has suggested, and I was going 
to ask the Senator from Nevada if he would have any objection 
to making the 15-minute rule apply at the opening of the session 
to-morrow. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. None whatever. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, it will be fair to everybody. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is right. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Would that be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I perhaps might be the 
one most likely to transgress and consume the two hours’ time 
if I sueceeded in getting the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The modification now pro- 
posed by the Senator makes the limitation operative at 10 
o'clock. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest that the first two hours be 
split up into 30-minute speeches. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is all right. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is entirely satisfactory, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I shall make no objection 
to fixing a time for a vote; but I wish to say for myself that 
Congress is creating a precedent that will return to plague it 
unto the utmost generation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are now considering a 
request for unanimous consent, and the Chair has called the 
attention of some Senators to the fact that it is not debatable. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I shall not intervene to delay the considera- 
tion of this bill under the restrictions named, nor to take a roll 
call in accordance with the order to be entered, as I understand, 
by unanimous consent; but never in the history of Congress or 
of this country has a matter of this importance, creating a legis- 
lative precedent that will turn Congress into an arbitration 
board for all time, been disposed of with so little consideration 
for the interests of the entire country. Congress is put in a 
craven attitude—an attitude of being incompetent to represent 
the American people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feels compelled 
to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that a request for 
unanimous consent is not debatable. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator does not object, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to have inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp what I have said. With that I am content. The 
rest of the time I will get in under the five-minute rule. If-I 
can not say enough in 5 minutes, it will not be my fault, and in 
15 minutes I can improve on it considerably. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, does not the roll have to 
be called before the agreement is made? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unquestionably, whenever 
we agree on the text of the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I think any Senator is capable 
of saying all that we want to hear in 10 minutes, -I suggest 


555 the limitation be 10 minutes, and I shall object to a longer 
me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has been objected to. 
Fifteen minutes has been objected to. 

Mr, LANE. I withdraw my objection, then. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. Président, I should like to have the 
Secretary state the proposed unanimous-consent agreement so 
that it can be clearly understood. 

Mr. GALLINGER and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will not recognize 
any Senator until he can do so understandingly. The Senator 
from Nevada has the floor, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Do I understand that we have reached an 
agreement in regard to the matter? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
vada that under the rule the roll must be called. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Les. 

Mr. GALLINGER. During the calling of the roll I think the 
Senator from Nevada can adjust the differences, and unani- 
mous consent will then be given, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nothing can be done during 
the roll call. Let us agree on the text before it is submitted 
to the Senate on a roll call. If there is objection, it is useless 
to call the roll. 

Mr. PENROSE.. Let the roll be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request in its present form? The Chair hears none. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Gronna Newlands Smith, Md. 
m Hitchcock Overman Smith, S. C. 
Borah H es Owen Smoot 
Brady Husting Page Sterling 
Brandegee Jones Penrose ne 
Bryan Kenyon Phelan Swanson 
mber Kern ttman ggart 
Chilton La Follette Pomeren Thomas 
P ne Ransdell Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn R Underwood 
mmins „M Shafroth Vardaman 
Curtis Lewis Sheppard Wadeworth 
Dillingham McCumber Sherman Walsh 
du Pont Martin, Va. Shields Warren 
Fletcher Myers Simmons Williams 


Mr. POMERENE. I was requested to announce the unavold- 
able absence on account of illness of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. W is unavoidably absent on important 
business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Texas (Mr. 
CuLnErson ]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The unani- 
mous-consent agreement will stand, a quorum being disclosed, 


RECESS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o'clock p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, September 2, 
1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate September 1, 1916. 
FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Alexander T. Vogelsang, of San Francisco, Cal., to be First 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of the Interior, vice 
Andrieus A. Jones, resigned. 


COLLECTOR or Customs. 


George P. Woollen, of Dyersburg, Tenn., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 48, in place of 
Charles B. Quinn, whose term of office will expire by limita- 
tion September 8, 1916. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

Charles P. Daly, chief clerk, office of the Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, to be military storekeeper in the Quarter- 
master Corps, with the rank of captain from August 29, 1916. 

REGISTER oF LAND OFFICE. 

James Walter Mee, of 5 S. Dak., to be register of 
the land office at Rapid City, 8 . Dak., vice Orin M. Lane, 
resigned, 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 1, 19.16. 
FIRST Assistant SECRETARY oF THE INTERIOR. 


Alexander T. Vogelsang to be First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. 
First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


John C. Koons to be First Assistant Postmaster General. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


William O'Leary to be receiver of public moneys at Minot, 
- N. Dak. 

James J. O’Keane to bo receiver of public moneys at Van- 
couver, Wash. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Rear Admiral William S. Benson, Chief of Naval Operations 
with rank of rear admiral, to have the rank of admiral. 

First Lieut. George W. Van Hoose to be a first lleutenant in 
the Marine Corps. 

First Lieut. Arthur J. White to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps. 


UNITED STATES CONSULS. 
CLASS 6. 


William F. Doty to bo a consul of class 6. ~ 
CLASS 7. 


Charles M. Hathaway, jr., to be a consul of class 7, 
CLASS 8. 


Edwin Carl Kemp to be a consul of class 8, 
CLASS 9. 
Addison E. Southard to be a consul of class 9. 
POSTMASTERS, 
LOUISIANA, 


Hazel L. Switzer, Longville. 
Clara L. Wells, Colfax. 
Ewell West, Bunkie, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Michael H. Lyons, Indian Orchard, 
MICHIGAN, 
John F. McEvoy, Onaway. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Ollie R. Freeman, Picayune. 
Nellie Lide, Lumberton, 


MONTANA, 


ö Frank P. Byrne, Three Forks, 
Willard P. Willis, Plains. 


NEW MEXICO, 


William C. Brannin, Raton. 


TEXAS, 
John M. Hill, Cooledge. 
Mrs. A. M. Miller, Baird. 
Jennie Reynolds, Mason. 
W. M. Stanberry, Midlothian. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
Jessie E. Lavelle, Tunnelton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, September 1, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord our God, and our Father, whose providence has ever 
been round about us to strengthen, inspire and guide us as a 
people, continue, we beseech Thee, to assert Thyself in all our 
future. Help us as individuals to crucify the selfishness within 
us and the evils that follow in its wake, that we many learn the 
art of doing unto others as we would be done by, that the de- 
sires of Thy heart may be fulfilled in us and peace, Joy, and 
happiness be ours. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


LIII— 851 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was rend and ap- 
proved. 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


Mr, WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask that House bill 15158 with 
Senate amendments be taken from the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair lays before the House the bill 
H. R. 15158 with Senate amendments, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15158) to amend the Judicial Code; to fix the time when 


the annual term of the Supreme Court shall commence; and further to 
define the jurisdiction of that court, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] moves to concur in the Senate amendments, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION STATION AT BALTIMORE, MD, 


Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up House bill 6034, Union Calendar No. 333, appertaining 
to the Immigration station at Baltimore. 

The SPEAKER. What is the status of it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is it just a House bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; it is just a House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHI- 
cuM] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill H. R. 6034, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 6034) to make available a portion of the appropriation 
for the migration station at Baltimore, Md., for such counters, 
booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and laundry equipment, 
ete., as necessary in connection with said station. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this bill to take any considerable time? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; it will not, 

Mr. MANN. I want a few minutes upon it. 

1 GARRETT, The gentleman ought not to take up time 
with it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will hear me 

Mr. GARRETT. I have no objection to the bill. The only 
inquiry I made was whether it would take time. 

The SPEAKER. How long will this bill take? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think it will take five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. I think, Mr. Speaker, it would be wiser to have 
the bill go over until later in the day. 

The SPEAKER. The only ground on which the Chair let the 
gentleman in was that it would not take up much time. 

Mr. MANN. Any time used on it now is time lost irreme- 
diably. The gentleman can follow it up later in the day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman to let it go over. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Very well, Mr. Speaker; I withdraw it 
for the time being. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Illinois 
will give me his attention, I want to see if we can take up the 
bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight-hour day for employees 
of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes, by unanimous consent and muke an agreement 
as to time. 

Mr. MANN. I think any time used in discussing it now 
would be so much time wasted. 

Mr. P TOHIN, The gentleman has no objection to taking it 
up now 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we can make any agreement 
about taking it up. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
this bill may be in order now. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman making a request? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; asking unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of House bill 17700. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of House 
bill 17700, the eight-hour bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 363 (H. Rept. 1183). 

Resolved, That {mmediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
Hause shall rexoive itself Into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Unlon for the consideration of H. R. 17700; that there 
shall be nut exceeding two hours of general debate, the time to be con- 
trolled one-half by. the gentleman from Georgia [Mur. ADAMSON] and 
one-half by the geotleman from New Jersey | Mr. Parken); that all 
debate shall be confined to the subject matter of the bill; and that the 
Dill shall be In order for all legislative days except Calendar Wednes- 
days. At the expiration of general debate, amendments may be offered, 
considered, and disposed of until 4 o'clock and zo minutes postmeridian 
on Friday. September 1, 1916, hen all pending amendments shall be 
voted on without further debate, and the committee shall tben rise and 
repurt to the House the bill and all amendments that shall have been 
recommended by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union: whereupon the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
upon the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motions, except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] if we can agree upon time for discus- 
sion of the rule? 

Mr. LENROOT, What has the gentleman to suggest? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, would 20 minutes on a side be suffi- 
cient? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have a number of requests for time on this 
side. I think we could agree upon 30 minutes, after which the 
previous question could be moved. I think that would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman move the previous ques- 
tion? I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that in the dis- 
cussion of the rule there shall be one hour’s debate, 30 minutes 
of which time shall be controlled by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LN ROT] and 30 minutes by myself, at the expira- 
tion of which time the previous question shull be considered as 
ordered on the rule. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the rule be limited to one hour, 
he to control one half and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] the other half, and that at the end of that hour 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I reserve the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Tbe SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to reserve the right to object? 

Mr. LENROOT. 1 do. I will say to the gentleman that if he 
moves the previous question I will not try to prevent a roll call, 
but I object to unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] is recognized for 20 minutes and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenzoor] for 20 minutes. i 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, a grave problem now con- 
fronts the American people. It is due to the conflicting claims 
of the railroad employees and the railroad managers. The 
questions involved in the dispute were so important to each 
of the contending parties that an amicable settlement could not 
be agreed upon; and when these issues became so sharp that 
a settlement between the parties appeared to be impossible, In 
the interest of the American people the President offered his 
generous offices to aid in an adjustment of those differences. 
For over two weeks the President has exerted every Influence, 
has demonstrated almost superhuman patience, to bring the 

rties to an understanding and avert a strike. He has given 
his time, his labor, and his thought to the controversy. I need 
not discuss the distress, the inconvenience, the cost, and the 
effect on the business of this country if this strike should come. 
You know it, the President knows it. and the American people 
know it. It was not until the President had exhausted every 
means at his command to bring these contending forces together 
to avoid the strike, and had failed, that he appealed to the 
American Congress to enact such legislation as would prevent 
the anticipated strike. a 

To-day we are not confronted with the question of whether 
we sympathize with the employees or sympathize with the rail- 
roads. We need not become partisans to either side of that 
controversy. This question sinks Into insignificance, and we 
must look above and beyond it to.the interests of the American 
people. 
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This strike must be averted! The responsibility is on our 
shoulders, We must respond to it! If we pass this rule and 
the bill, the consideration of which it calls for, which Is, after 
all, legislation to meet un Impending emergency, “ believe that 
this strike will be averted and the interests of the American 
people safeguarded and protected. [Applause.] 

I reserve the balance of my time. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 mim. tes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I agree with Mr. Gompers, the 
president of the American Federation of Labor, In one statement 
that he made yesterday. He said there were worse things than 
strikes. There are, and one of those things Is the destruction 
of the American system of government. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

I shall vote against this bill. I was born in a railroad town 
(Port Jervis) and know railroad men. I suppose I am one of 
the few men in this House who have when a boy coupled freight 
cars with their bare hands, in those old inhuman days when 
~~ the use of the bruke stick was prohibited by the railroad 
rules. — 

I was put into public life by union labor men plasterers and 
bricklayers—and for 11 years on one street corner in New York 
City, on the Saturday night before election, whether I was in 
office or out of office, I went and stood on a truck in a labor 
neighborhood, having first issued a general invitation to that 
neighborhood that any man could come and ask me any question 
as to polities or anything else. . 

I have not always agreed with laboring men, but I have never 
deceived them, and beeause I have never deceived them, al- 
thongh they have disagreed with me at times, they have for 
nearly 20 years been my most loyal supporters. I shall not de- 
ceive them now, for this proposed legislation is the worst blow 
that anyone ever dealt to organized labor. [Applause.? Did 
you see the ca. toon in the Washington Evening Star lust night? 
It is a picture of a stalwart man in the costume which usage 
has made familiar to ıs as the costume of the railroad man, 
holding a watch on Congress and saying that we must pass legis- 
lation before a certain time, whether that legislation is right 
or wrong. That is shotgun procedure. 

Fn HILL. Did not the gentleman on the other side admit 
at 

Mr. BENNET. I did not hear It. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. BENNET. To neither. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, that eartoon is true; and from 
that cartoon to the roll of the tumbril and the click of the knit- 
ting needles of some Madame Defarge is a space that Is almost 
measurable. I for one do not propose, at this or any other stage 
of my legislative career—I have never done it in the past, and 
I do not propose in the present or the future—to cast my vote 
with a pistol against my head. [Applause.] 

Day before yesterday a mob in Lima, Ohio, took the sheriff 
of that county from his home.with a noose around his neck in 
the effort to force him to deliver one of his prisoners over to 
them, and I stand here to laud that brave man because they 
could not get him to violate his oath of office until they had 
beaten him into practical unconsciousness, and, because he re- 
sisted long enough, the dignity of the law was upheld. I pur- 
pose for one to keep myself in a position where I can at least 
have the right to look that man in the face. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I have regretfully declined to yield to others, 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman would like to hear what 
I intended to say. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BENNET, I am against this bill, in the second place, 
because it is revolutionary. Oh, to-day you are trying to fix the 
pay of 400,000 men employed in one industry, to give them an 
increase of 25 per cent. If you fix the pay of those 400,000 
men to-day, you must fix the pay to-morrow of the remainder 
of the 2,000,000 men in that industry. If you fix the pay of 
the 2,000,000 men to-morrow, within a short time you will have 
to fix the pay of every employee. of every factory in the 
United States that manufactures goods to go into interstate 


commerce. 

By this act to-day we take the first step away from the old 
democracy of Thomas Jefferson and the Federal policy ef 
Alexander Hamilton to the socialism of Karl Marx. 
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T am also opposed to this bill because it is unconstitutional. 
Why, in Two hundred and thirty-sixth United States, in the 
case of Coppage against Kansas, almost this precise question 
has been passed upon within the last two years; and when this 
House attempts to say to the railroad men of the country that 
it is giving them 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work—let us use 
the plain, old Anglo-Saxon—it lies to them. [Applause.] I 
prefer to tell the truth now to them rather than explain to them 
later when they find out the truth. 

But gentlemen say they are going to vote for this bill be- 
cause it will avert a strike. This bill will avert no strike. I 
do not know that it will even postpone it. We have no state- 
ment from any responsible source that the passage of this bill 
by this House to-day will postpone this strike for a minute. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield right there for a ques- 
tion? 3 

Mr. BENNET. 

The SPEAKER. 
yield. 

Mr. BENNET. In the short time I have I must decline to 
yield to anybody. When we say to these 400,000 men tu-day 
by the passage of this bill that we are giving them wages which 
we are not giving them, and when some days or weeks or months 
from now they find our perfidious attitude exposed, then the 
strike will come; and then we will be without remedy, because 
the people of the United States will then be treating, not 
with 400,000 fellow citizens who have no special animus against 
the remainder of the country, but with -400,000 of our best and 
sturdiest citizens wlio have been deceived by the highest legis- 
lative body of the country. We are averting nothing, and pos- 
sibly we are not postponing anything, but I will tell you what 
we are doing. We are cutting the ground out from beneath our 
system of legislative government in this country. And we are 
doing another thing. We are concentrating power in the Con- 
gress of the United States and loading ourselves with responsi- 
bilities which under no possible circumstances can we dis- 
charge. We have been in session now for nine months. We 
have passed a good deal of legislation, but we are criticized 
every day by organizations all over the country because we 
have not passed more legislation. Physically we could probably 
not have passed more. 

We have been in session more days and hours than any other 
legislative body in the world ever sat in the same length of 
time. And the nearly 16,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxrp, the largest ever printed, is proof of the enormous labors 
of Congress. When we attempt to take up the question of regu- 
lating the rate of wages of every employee not only on the rail- 
roads but in every factory that makes a yard of cotton cloth, 
in every grocery store that sells pure food whose sale we regu- 
late under this same clause of the Constitution, when we reach 
that advanced stage of governmental socialism, then the legis- 
lative power of the Government, from sheer weight of labor, 
will have disappeared as an effective power from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in 
favor of the prompt enactment of this bill. I understand that it 
is intended as a temporary measure, but it is an absolute neces- 
sity, as the commerce of the country is about to-be paralyzed. 
I think that every intelligent man, woman, and child in the land 
recognizes to-day the great loss that will be sustained by this 
country, and every individual in the country, if the strike which 
has been called goes into effect on next Monday. 

This is an emergency measure made necessary by the condi- 
tions confronting us, and the effect of it will be temporary. 
The permanent rate between the parties to this controversy is 
finally to be determined, and in a few months, by a commission 
that will be appointed by the President of the United States. 
I think we can all with perfect confidence trust him to appoint 
men who will be just to both sides of this question. 

My sympathies have always been with the men who toil—I 
presume because of the environments that have surrounded me 
all the days of my life—and my sympathies always will be with 
those who labor and produce the wealth of the country; at the 
same time I recognize that the railroads and all other employers 
of labor are entitled to their rights, and I do not want to do 
any injustice to them: I believe that this proposed legislation 
will stop the threatened strike, and I shall use my voice and 
cast my vote for this bill, believing it is probably the only 


I have declined to yield. 
The gentleman has repeatedly declined to 


means within our power that will prevent that evi and im- 
pending calamity to the American people. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] who has just 
spoken says that he does not believe this law if enacted will 


stop the strike. I understand the labor unions, or their repre- 
sentatives, say that if this legislation is enacted that it will stop 
the strike. The President believes that it will stop the strike, 
and the committee that has charge of this bill believe that it 
will stop the strike. It is worth while at least of an effort on 
the part of the American Congress to try to provide a remedy 
that is at this time a matter of supreme importance to all the 
people of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the only objection 
I have to this rule is that it does not give time enough to dis- 
cuss this important question. It does not give one who 
thoroughly understands the question time to refute the charges 
that have been made that the railroad men are standing here 
holding up Congress for legislation. 

I know the history of this contest in regard to the efforts on 
the part of the railroad employees to secure an eight-hour day. 
They have been earnestly striving for it for years. This matter 
has been under consideration for the past year. They have 
referred it to the membership, with a vote of 94 per cent in 
favor of an eight-hour day or a strike. 

Now, they did not ask the administration or Congress to get 
into this matter. You have not had this brought before you at 
the request of or by the efforts of the representatives of the 
B or these men who are representing the brother- 
hoods, 

The men who are representing the brotherhoods have been 
criticized without justification because they will not agree to 
postpone or declare this strike off; they are acting under direc- 
tions, so to speak, from their organizations, and their hands are 
tied. I say it is erroneous for anyone to say that the railroad 
men or the workingmen of the country have stood with a gun 
in their hands holding up the administration or Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I have not the time, I have only 
three minutes. The railroad brotherhoods are not in full 
harmony with the legislation that is embodied in this bill, but 
they have agreed as a compromise that if such legislation is 
passed that it will avoid this strike. They are not in full 
harmony with the commission part of it, which means that we 
are going to consider and investigate in regard to the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour rule to the railroads which will give the 
railroad jugglers of the country an opportunity to make it ap- 
pear that it will cost much more by overloading the trains, 
and so forth. That they may come to the Congress or the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and ask and receive, if the same 
powers now in office who are in sympathy with giving the cor- 
porations of the country who have inflated stock for the purpose 
of deceiving the people of the country, additional rates of freight 
so that they can further rob and plunder the people of the 
country. 

These are the things that the men have acquiesced in, not 
because they are in harmony with them altogether, because they 
know the railroads are not entitled to any increase of freight 
rates on account of the application of an eight-hour day. [Ap- 
plause.] ` 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I shall object to all requests to extend. Let the 
Recorp show what actually takes place. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in my remarks information from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showing the income of the railroads, which shows 
that 155 large railroads received $278,000,000 more this year 
than they did last year. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to the insertion of a docu- 
ment. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Extract from report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for year 
ending June 30, 1916, for 155 of the largest roads, 
Net-revenne for d. — — 81, 019, 631. 711 
Net reveutue fot 3016 =e eee 741, 369, 887 


Increase in net revenue in the last year 278, 261, 824 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, there will only be one more 
speech on this side. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Coorrr]. 
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Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, 1 rise to say a word in defense of the railroad men who 
belong to railroad organizations in this country. 

The gent’eman from New York [Mr. Bennet] left the im- 
pression thut the railroad organizations were trying to hold up 
this Congress at the point of a gun. The railroad organizations 
did not bring the question to Congress. They were having a 
negotiation with the employers in New York City, and when 
these negotiations were broken off the President of the United 
States asked the railroad organizations to come to Washington. 
The President used his best influence to try and settle the con- 
troversy between the employers and the employees, and when 
he could not settle it the President of the United States came 
to Congress and appealed to this body to pass this legislation. 
The railroad men have not asked Congress to pass this piece of 
legislation that we are considering to-lay. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did they ask the President to 
interfere? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I have not time to yield—but they 
did say that if this House would pass this bill to-day and the 
Senate would pass it to-morrow, so that it would become a law, 
they would have the power to call this strike off. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no body of workingmen in the United States to-day 
who are a better, more law-abiding elass of citizens, honest, and 
industrious, than the railroad men of this country. [Applause.] 
They have been conservative in asking for better conditions, 
and I do not believe that the railroad men of the country have 
had a strike since 1894, and I rise at this time in defense of 
the railroad organizations and say again that it was not the 
railroad men who brought this question to Congress, and they 
should not be accused here on the floor of this House of com- 
ing to Congress and trying to hold us up at the point of a gun. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I for one am glad that the 
responsible Democratic Party of these United States has accepted 
the responsibility for this wise legislation. Since I can remem- 
ber, the issue between the people of the United States has been 
whether the Democracy really recognized the interests of the 
workingman, and to-day we have a demonstration here on the 
floor of this House as to whether a Republican stands by his 
organized-labor friends or whether the Republicans will stand 
by them and the people of these United States and coerce those 
people who are trying to keep in their own pockets the great 
prosperity that the Democracy has brought to our Nation, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And the proof is they 
do not. I believe that the man who works with his hands is 
entitled to a fair return for his toil, and when the country is 
prosperous he is entitled to an increase in his wage. I believe 
that eight hours are long enough for any man to work at a 
skilled trade. When the clock goes round in its circle it should 
be divided into three periods, as was provided by the King of 
France in ancient times. It is for that principle that the work- 
ingman of America has been fighting, and I am proud that the 
Democracy of the United States has taken this great step toward 
the establishment of that principle, which is recognized in the 
mind of every free-thinking American as just and proper. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND}. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily for this bill 
to provide an eight-hour day for men in the train service on 
interstate railroads, and I want to say that I would be glad to 
support it if there were no strike impending. It is not a piece 
of temporary legislation, but is, as the President of the United 
States has pointed out, a very much needed addition to our 
code of laws, brought on, of course, by the exigencies of the 
oceasion, but not confined to the particular crisis in which we 
are now involved. I believe that the people of the United States 
generally recognize the great social principle of an eight-hour day 
for labor. I think that Congress in responding to that demand is 
voicing the appeal of the laboring people, the producers, and 
the great masses of the United States of America. I do not 
believe that the expense of putting in force an eight-hour day 
will equal what the railroads have claimed. I was in the rail- 
road business myself years ago, but that was before the day when 
legistation, enacted by Congress, had guaranteed to the railroads 
a fixed income upon their property. To-day the railroads are 
the only class of business in the United States that is absolutely 
guaranteed a profit upon its business. The men who work for 
them are not guaranteed a living wage, the men who ship over 
them are not guaranteed a profit, the farmer who raises the 
produce which constitutes the commerce of the railroads is not 


guaranteed a profit, but the one business institution in the 
United States that is guaranteed a fixed return upon its in- 
3 1 * is the railroad itself. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the matter now pending before 
the House is not the exact merits of the bill that is to be con- 
sidered. The question is whether or not the Democratic Mem- 
bers of this House, having a majority, after knowing the im- 
pending strike and the conditions and the merits of such legis- 
lation, after having had presented to them the reasons by the 
President of the United States why such legislation should be 
enacted into law—whether or not we should delay days, weeks, 
months in this legislation, or whether or not.we, having the 
power, with the majority of the votes, to take up the question, 
consider it thoroughly, give it enough coisiderutlon, and then 
vote upon it and determine and say to the people of this coun- 
try that we can not only make promises but that we can make 
them effective by our votes and enact those promises into law. 
That is the question that is now before the House, and this 
resolution should be adopted so that the main bill pending— 
H. R. 17700—may be taken up by this Congress immediately 
and to-day passed by the House by a good strung vote that will 
bring about results. I shall vote for the rule and then for the 
bill. I am in favor of the legislation proposed with the amend- 
ment to be offered by the committee excepting from the pro- 
visions of the bill electric street railronds and electric inter- 
urban lines and short-line railroads. [Applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the emergency 
which exists, which calls for speedy action upon this bill, but 
there was no reason why this entire day, at least, should not 
have been devoted to a consideration of it. Nothing will be 
gained in the way of expediting the bill through the other House 
of Congress by compelling a vote at 4.30 o'clock instead of 6.30 
o’clock or still later. The minority members of the Committee 
on Rules offered the very reasonable amendment that the debate 
be extended for two hours. That wus rejected by the Demo- 
cratic majority, and we are compelled to face this tremendous 
question with practically no debate and practically no considera- 
tion. 

1 expect to vote for this bill [applause on the Democratic side], 
but I shall not vote for it as a measure of justice to the railroad 
men employed, for I do not know whether it is just or not, and 
there are not a dozen Members of this House who have any judg- 
ment based upon facts as to whether it is just or not. There 
has been no consideration of the merits of this proposition in 
the committee or elsewhere by the Members of Congress. The 
demands of the brotherhoods may be absolutely reasonable; they 
may be unreasonable. I do not know, and you do not know; and 
yet I shall vote for the bill, because with the emergency which 
exists we have the choice of voting blindly to-day, surrendering 
our right to have facts to form a judgment upon the merits of 
the proposition, or having a strike that in its effect and results 
will be equal to war in the suffering that will follow. 

Who is responsible for this condition the future will tell, but, 
in my judgment, one who must share the responsibility for this 
awful condition is the President of the United States. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Mr. Speaker, during the 16 or 
18 years I have been in politics I have, as a rule, stood with the 
labor organizations. I have had the indorsement of the Federa- 
tion of Labor in my campaigns in the past. I hope to merit their 
indorsement in the future, whether I shall have it or not, but 
as to this controversy, to my mind there is only one thing in- 
volved and that is whether the railroad employees of this coun- 
try are entitled to greater compensation or not. That we do not 
know and can not judge, because we have not the facts to form 
a judgment upon. If it was an eight-hour law, if it meant the 
railway employees throughout the United States would quit 
work at the end of 8 hours and have 16 hours of rest for sleep 
and recreation, I could stand for it upon its merits. No one be- 
lieves for a moment that it is an eight-hour law, but that it is a 
means of increasing the compensation of the railway employees 
of this country, which, perhaps, ought to be increased. I do 
not know, but that is the issue. That was the great controversy 
between the railway managers and their employees, and the 
President of the United States, without investigution of the facts, 
decided the major portion of the controversy in the interest of 
the railway employees; and after he did that, I want to say, 
that the heads of those brotherhoods are not so greatly to blame 
for the position they have now taken. Why? Because if the 
President had not taken that position, knowing these railway 
employees as I do, knowing, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
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Coorer] has Said,. there is. no. more patriotic lot of men in the 
United States than that class of employees.. 

Mr. GORDON rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield. I am satisfied if it had 
not been for the position of the President of the United States 
we would not have been confronted with the condition we have 
to-day, and the railway employees. and the railway managers 
would have gotten, together upon some kind of arbitration, 
but the President himself now has prevented it. Mr. Speaker, 
the President in his message to this Congress, delivered a few 
days ago, said that this matter had. been pending for more than 
a year. I want to ask you gentlemen on that side if this 
situation has been: pending for more than a year why have 
not you attempted to secure legislation. that would. prevent this 
awful condition that now confronts us? You say now that it 
is. only a temporary measure of relief, that in the future legis- 
lation will come that will prevent this sort of thing. Why have 
not you been doing something during the past year; you seem 
to have known about it? 

Mr. CALDWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield. During all the years I 
have been in public life I have fought, as best I coul., to estab- 
lish the principle that railway managers have an obligation 
te the public and that the public have an interest in the con- 
duct of the railroads. I never believed that it would be neces- 
sary for the Congress of the United States to consider the 
proposition of whether or not the men who work upon the 
railroads do not likewise have an obligation to the public [ap- 
plause on the Republican side], and whether or not legislation 
is necessary to regulate to some degree their conduct as well 
as the conduct of the managers themselves. Mr. Speaker, so 
far as compelling a man to work upon a railroad against his 
will, this Congress nor any Congress will never stand for that 
and I will never vote for it; but so far as concerted action is 
concerned for the purpose of enforcing a demand prior to am 
investigation by some impartial tribunal, what has come about 
in this emergency impresses me that the time has come when 
the sovereign authority of the United States will be compelled 
to enact such legislation as will prevent that sort of action 
priar to some careful impartial investigation. Railway em- 
ployees must recognize that they have an obligation to the 
public and they can not by their demands upon the railroads 
ignore the fact that 2,000,000 babies, in the event of a strike, 
may suffer and many die for want of milk. They can not 
ignore the fact that we have 10,000,000 children in the United 
States to-day that will suffer grievously through a railroad 
strike. They must recognize some obligation to the public. On 
the other hand, in the future the public must recognize the 
rights of the railway men and see to it that they secure fair 
treatment at the hands of the railroads. 

So, Mr. Speaker, as I say, while I shall vote for this bill 
to-day, I want it distinctly understood that I vote for it to 
avert this strike and not because I have any opinion as to 
whether the merits of the bill are correct or not. Mr. Speaker, 
I have 1,800 railway employees in my city. I have 2.500 in 
my district. I have a primary coming on next Tuesday. The 
easy wny for me to do would be simply to vote for this bill 
to-day and say nothing. I do not know how what I have said will 
affect my political fortunes, Mr. Speaker, but when I go out of 
the Halls of this Congress for the last time I may take nothing 
else with me, but I do propose to take with me my self-respect. 
[Applause. | 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON, F yield the balance of the time to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, it is utterly immaterial to us 
and the world op what ground the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroor}] bases his conduct if his conduct is right, and 
as he is going to vote for the bill I congratulate him and will 
not criticize the reason for his action. I am sorry the gen- 
tleman saw proper to attribute to the President the-blame for 
this situation. I only wish to say, whether the great President 
of the United States should be blamed or credited, his record 
of accomplishment is good enough for him to stand it, anyhow. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.} 

I will not say with the apostle that I am neither for Paul 
nor Apollos; I will say that I am against neither party in this 
case. I am for both of them. They occupy the position of 
two parties who are conducting an affray in the streets to the 
terror of the king’s subjects. I represent the people. All of 
these carrier officials and employees are our servants. If 
they do not realize it, they will have to come to the realiza- 


. 


tion that they are as much servants of the public as you and I. 
A condition presents itself and not a theory. There may be: 
ten thousand different opinions as to what ought to be done to 
adjust relations between our two classes of servants when we 
have time and opportunity to give deliberate consideration to 
those questions. 

This is inaptly described: as temporary legislation. It is 
hasty legislation, I admit, to meet an emergency. There is 
but one substantial thing in it, and that is the eight-hour law, 
We have been committed to the hours-of-service law for years 
and years. We have a 16-hour law and a 9-hour law, and 
gentlemen who can read the provision of the Constitution de- 
claring that Congress can regulate commerce between States 
and then cavil about the constitutionality of Congress do- 
ing anything to regulate commerce reads the Constitution 
with different kind of glasses to mine. We now put in the 
eight-hour law and provide to preserve the status quo until a 
commission can investigate the dispute between these two 
classes of our servants. Afterwards we will make complete 
and adequate regulation, taking care of the interests of both 
classes of our servants and doing justice to the people, to 
whom all service belongs. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the rule. 

The question was taken, and the rule was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 17700, with the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garnett] in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight-hour day for employees of 
carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, under the rule will this read- 
ing of the bill suffice or will it be necessary to ask to dispense 
with the first reading? 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] asks unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading: 
of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. It is a very short bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois objects, and: 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That beginning December 1, 1916, eight hours 
shall, in contracts for labor and service, be deemed. a day's work and 
the measure or standard of a day's work for the purpose of reckoning 
the compensation for services of all employees who are now or may here- 
after be employed by any common carrier railroad whith is subject to 
the provisions of the act of February 1, 1887, entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” as amended, and who are now or may hereafter be: 
actually en in any capacity in the operation of trains used for che 
transportation of persons or property on railroads, from any State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia to any other 
State or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, 
or from one place in a Territory to another place in the same Territory, 
or from any place in the United States to an adjacent foreign country, or 
from any place in the United States through a foreign country to any 
other place in the United States. $ 

Sec. 2. That the President shall appoint a commission of three, which 
Shall observe the operation and effects of the institution of the eizbt- 
hour s workday as above defined and the facts anıl: conditions 
affecting the relations between such common carriers and employees 
during a period of not less than 6 months ror more than 9 months, in 
the iacretion of the commission, and within 30 days thereafter such: 
commission shall report its findings to the President and Congrexs >: 
that each member of the commission created under the provisions of this 
act shall receive such compensation as may be fixed by the President. 
That the sum of $25.000. or so much thereof as may be neceswary. be, 
and hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the necessary and proper exe 

nses in in connection with the work of such commission. includ» 
ng salaries, r diem, traveling expenses of members and employees. 
and rent, furniture, office fixtures a supplies, books, salaries, and other 

expenses, the same to be approved by the chairman of said 
commission and audited by the proper accounting officers of the 
‘Treasury. 

Seea. That pending the report of the commission herein provided for 
and for a period of 30 days thereafter the 5 of valves 
employees subject to this act for a standard eight-hour workday shall 
not be reduced below the t standard day’s wage, and for all neces- 
sary time in excess of eight hours such employees shall be paid at a rate 
not less than the pro rata rate for such standard eight-hour workday. 

See. 4. t any person violating any provision of this act shal) be 

ty of a misdemeanor and — conviction shall be fined not less 
than $100 and not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not to exceed one 
year, or both. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary’ 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to offer a substitute: 
for this bill. When, under the rule, is it proper to do so? 

Mr. ADAMSON. When the motion to recommit is made. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the rule provides that 
amendments may be offered to the bill and they may be sepa- 
rately voted upon, f 

The CHAIRMAN. At the expiration of the general debate 
amendments may bè offered. No amendment is in order at this 
time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
offer a substitute at this time and have it pending. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That can only be done after we reach the 
general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent to offer a substitute at this time and have it 
pending. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Ido not think we ought to do that until we get 
to the five-minute rule. I object. I 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
sox] is entitled to one hour and the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. PARKER] to one hour. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, was there any 
objection made to my request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] to object. 

Mr. MANN. I objected. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Chairman, unless my colleagues see 
proper to ask me questions later on, I hope to consume very 
little of that hour, preferring to allot it to other gentlemen who 
desire to speak. We all realize the seriousness of the situation 
in which we find ourselves. I think it is unjust for gentlemen 
to charge that anybody is being prodded or driven about in con- 
nection with this matter. The question of an eight-hour day is 
not a new one. Every Member of Congress has general infor- 
mation enough to have been familiar with the discussion of that 
question for years. It has come up suddenly at an unfortunate 
time for those who were wanting to adjourn Congress and for 
the commercial population of the country, because it is at a 
season when the crops are ready to be moved and business, it 
was hoped, would be bountiful and prosperous. It makes it the 
more serious and necessary that if possible we should do some- 
thing to relieve the situation. 

The gentlemen operating trains made demands six or eight 
months ago. Several of us in the House have been observing 
their conferences and discussing matters all the time that they 
have been negotiating with the carrier officials. The carriers 
declined the demands of the operatives of the trains. The oper- 
atives were threatening to order a strike. It was the duty of 
any patriotic American citizen to intervene and make sugges- 
tions to solve the difficulty and prevent a strike if possible. 
The President of the United States, to whom we all look with 
respect and confidence, invited the two parties to confer with 
him in the hope that as a mediator himself and in conjunction 
with the Board of Mediation he might bring about an accom- 
modation of the differences, He failed. The brotherhoods or- 
dered a strike. The President stated the case to Congress. 
There was nothing new in anything he stated. Everything had 
been discussed before for years. He did systematize and place 
before Congress some suggestions. In framing this bill the 
members of the committees of the two Houses which have 
jurisdiction of the subject have canvassed the situation. We 
found that in the conferences, before the President laid the mat- 
ter before Congress, one party, the party threatening the strike, 
had agreed to certain propositions which he had made to them. 
The other side had rejected those propositions, demanding that 
full and absolute legislation covering the whole field should 
be had now. We can not wait for them. There is not time now. 
All we could do was to be consistent with the proceedings had 
with the President and the two parties to the controversy. 

One party, threatening to strike, had agreed to certain proposi- 
tions. We considered logically that if Congress enacted into 
law those propositions, it would be unjustifiable for the brother- 
hoods to strike. Logically they could not strike, because we 
are doing just what the President proposed to them and just 
what they agreed to accept. We have no contract with them. 
We have not talked to any of them lately. We are following 
reason in the matter, and we believe that the adoption of this 
eight-hour Jaw, with the safeguards which we have provided to 
protect the status quo until investigation can be made, ought 
to be had now; and we believe that if it can be done and that if 
it will effect the result desired, it is our duty to do it, and in 
all the future, in all the subsequent sessions of Congress, we will 
all have ample opportunity to present our views, discuss the ques- 
tions at length, and try to adjust all the relations between these 
two classes of our servants, with justice to both. We are com- 
pelled to preserve the railroads. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman be willing to state 
whether he regards this as a temporary measure or not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I stated on the floor thut it was inaccurately 
named “a temporary measure.” It is somewhat hasty; it is to 
meet an emergency; and we are doing no more now than is 
necessary to meet an emergency, in our judgment. The eight- 
hour law is nothing new in this country, on the idea of safety 
for people and property on trains. The people who operate the 
trains, it is contended, ought to be in the full possession of ull 
their faculties of mind and body, and if they work only eight 
hours a day except in cases of emergencies, which is the practice, 
then they would be in the full possession of their faculties; and 
on that theory we have legislated for hours of service. We 
have 16 hours and we have 9 hours, and if a train may be in 
the middle of a wilderness when 16 hours arrive, there are only 
certain conditions which forbid their being taken off the train 
and the train stopped. We have heretofore touched the sub- 
ject. We are only going a little further with it, and saying it 
is safer to make it eight hours. But we are not going any further 
than that. 

That is the only substantive provision in the bill. We think 
that is all that it is necessary to do now, with the addition of 
a provision to preserve the status until an investigution can 
pe 955 of its workings—until full and free investigation can 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. Are we to understand from the statement of 
the chairman of the committee that the committee is doing this 
just because it is considered necessary now? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It seems to me it is considered necessary 
to do that now, and I think the committee agrees with me, and 
I think the people of the country agree with me. 

Mr. DENISON, Another question, if the gentleman pleases: 
As I understand it, it limits its application to those employees 
of the railroads who are absolutely engaged in the operation 
of the trains. Is that right? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; that is the theory upon which we have 
based all our legislation on hours of service. 

Mr, DENISON. Now, if the chairman, in speaking, urges 
this legislation on the basis of the demand for an eight-hour 
law, why is the bill limited to a particular class of people? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is not what I contend at all. The 
people demand that we avert this threatened strike by legisla- 
tion. I will now turn Yankee and answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion by asking him one: With this strike staring us in the face 
and threatening business and a rise of prices next Monday, if 
he does not do this, what would he do? 

Mr. DENISON. I think we ought to be honest and plain, 
and if we are enacting this legislation because we believe in 
the enactment of an eight-hour law, I believe it ought to apply 
to all employees engaged in interstate commerce, 

Mr. ADAMSON, If the gentleman will be as honest as I am, 
he will vote for this bill, because I believe that in the case of 
people operating trains the eight-hour law is right for public 
safety [applause], and it being right, and civilization recogniz- 
ing it as right, and as that naturally will probably avert a 
strike, I think it is honest for people to vote for it and avert a 
strike. 

Mr. DENISON. Another question: If civilization recog- 
nizes this eight-hour law as right, is the gentleman now in 
favor of applying it to other railroad employees engaged in 
interstate commerce? $ 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am in favor of applying it, as I stated 
nine times, to the people who operate the trains; and unless 
the gentleman sees. proper to answer my question, I decline to 
yield further to him. 

Mr. DENISON. Now, the gentleman—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. I decline to yield further, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Suerrey). The gentleman declines to 
yield. 

Mr. ADAMSON. How much time have I used, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMSON, Will the gentleman reciprocate by answer- 
ing my question, as the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Dentson] 
refused to do? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will try to. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker] is recugnized fur one hour. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I have re- 
ceived so many applications for time that I will ask the Chair 
to notify me wheu | have used 10 minutes; and unless what I 
say is not understood, I shall ask my friends not to interrupt, 
because I am trying to save time for others. 

In a dispute about wages, when a strike is threatened, and 
with it the great public calamity of the stoppage of business 
all over the country, it is the duty of the Government to use 
every means to mediate between the parties er to furnish to 
them some impartial court, whether of arbitration or not, to 
settle that dispute. But when this course is refused it is dan- 
_gerous, if it be not beyond the power of the Government to fix 
wages in the way that wus demanded by the party thut refused 
the arbitration. And it is certainly most impolitic for any gov- 
erninent to go ahead and do so without at the same time pro- 
viding means to prevent the recurrence of such a calamity and 
dispute. 

The controversy in this case is almost as far-reaching as war. 
Railroad men form an army of whom we are proud, an army 
of millions. The cream of that army, about one-tifth of the 
whole, are the trainmen who manage the movements. of rail- 
road trains, those tremendous engines of communication that 
roar from town to town. These men daily take their lives and 
our lives in their hands nod are faithful to their trust. Their 
organizations Imve kept substantial peace for 40 years, obtain- 
ing what was needed for their members by negotiation and not 
by war. The last arbitration of the engineers and firemen 
with the enstern rouds was in 1913. and with the western roads 
in 1915. Now the horror comes upon us thut this splendid or- 
ganziation of splendid men refuse to arbitrate, and demand 
that the pay which was given them for 10 hours’ work shall 
now be given them for 8 hours’ work, so as to increase their 
pay by a quarter. They refuse to arbitrate. They say they 
will strike, and in order to avoid a strike it is proposed by 
this bill to give them this increase of wages for the next year. 

I say they refuse ali arbitration or any settlement except com- 
pliance with their demands. The railroad men are about 
2.000.000 in number. The trainmen are about a fifth of them. 
While negotiations were pending, and in order to prevent a stop- 
page of all national life, and while the President was urging 
that some settlement be made, it was learned—I think last 
Monday—that they hud actually set Monday next for the strike 
only a week away. The President brought the matter to Congress, 
and he made seven different recommendations. not only of the 
provisions of the bill but also including provisions that we should 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission tu recommend in- 
creases in freight rates when made necessary by wage increases: 
that we should also provide by law that a full public investiga- 
-tion of the merits of all disputes such as these should be in- 
stituted and completed under our mediation statutes before any 
strike or lockout might luwfully be attempted; that in case of 
military necessity the President:-might take the roads and draft 
men to operate them; and that arbitral awards should be judg- 
ments of records in courts of law and enforced by those courts. 
All these recommendations are ignored by this bill. It is a bill 
that simply grants an increase of wage, without any remedy. I 
disagree with the chairman of the committee. The time to see 
that a remedy is given is now and not hereafter. You will never 
get a chance again. 

The trainmen are the best paid of the railroad employees. It 
was stated in the Seunte hearing that the eight-hour day would 
mean 561.000.000 n year of extra expenses to the railroails for the 
trainmen alone. ‘This bill covers many others beside: trainmen. 
It covers all men in any capacity having to do with the epera- 
tion of trains. That means switchmen, flagmen, yardmen, tele- 
graph men. There are a host of them, and whut the difference of 
expense to the railroads mmy be we do not know. Now, section 1 
of the bill provides that from January 1 next eight hours shall 
be the measure or standard of a day's work and deemed to be a 
day's work. It used to be 10 hours. By section 2 the President 
appoints a commission of three men to observe the operation and 
effect of this change. The time is important. They are to sit 
not less than six months nor more than nine months from Janu- 
ary 1, 1917. They are to take 30 days for their report, and until 
80 days after the report no reduction can be made by ‘the rail- 
roads in the payment of 10 hours’ pay ‘for an 8-hour day. That 
means 11 months from January 1 next, or 15 months from now. 
This is net a temporary measure. By sectivn 3. pending the com- 
anission's:report and for 30 duys thereafter, the pay for 8 hours 
shall not be reduced below the present standard day’s wage, 
with a pro-rata for extra time. This bill not only fixes 10 


hours’ pay ‘for 8 hours’ work, but forbids all reduction in such 
pay for 11 months from January 1, or 15 months from this date. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the coal strike both sides were told 
by President Roosevelt that they must arbitrate, and that they 
should not be suffered to injure the public by ‘stopping the 
mines, even if it became necessary for the Government to step 
in and operate those mines. That principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration would be still more applicable to public roads doing the 
whole transportation business of the whole country. But this 
bill, instead of enforcing arbitration. gives to the side thut will 
not arbitrate all that they ask, except as to overtime, fixes this 
from 12 to 15 months without relief, and provides no means to 
prevent a strike in the future or to fix wages or freight rates. 
The Government should neither favor nor disfavor any person 
or body of men. Its sole object and action should be to protect 
the public. It might well prohibit a stoppage of the veins and 
arteries of our national life. It might well order that all these 
men should hold their places as public servants, free from any 
right of their employers to discharge them, and free from any 
right on their part to-go out as a body and upset public business. 
It might provide a commission or court of mediation or arbitra- 
tion to fix and settle all disputes. But Congress should not fix 
wages without full investigation, and no one should be able to 
force Congress to act in that regard without the opportunity to 
bave such investigation made, and what is done, done fairly- 
[Applause.] I submit that now is the accepted time to perfect 
any such bül. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON, ` I yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
Cutior) five minutes. 

Mr, CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen on the other side 
who have been opposing this measure speak as if the situation 
now existing was one for which the employees of the railroad 
companies were wholly responsible. That is a mistake. The 
railroads have had fair notice for more than a year and have 
been negotiating with the employees for the settlement of this 
question, and have declined to accept any reasonable terms. and 
the responsibility for the situation to-day is as much or more 
with the railroad companies than it is with the employees of 
these companies. It appears from the light we have on the con- 
troversy that the compunies have sought the critical situation 
and have dene much to bring on the crisis, or nat least they have 
not tried to avert It. The President placed before them, as the 
country knows, a fair proposition, in order to avert the threat- 
ened disaster which necessarily must result if a strike occurs, 
and they peremptorily turned it down and refused his good 
offices, The employees accepted his proposition and were ready 
to abide by what he offered. It is therefore clear the railroad 
managers are responsible for the situation which now confronts 
the country. and the people know it. 

Now, what is the situation. These men are asking for eight 
hours’ time as a day's work. Society recognizes that eight hours 
constitutes a day's work, and it is for the good of the employer 
himself that eight hours should be substituted instead of longer 
hours. He wants the best service he can get for the pay, and 
the men want to give the best service possible. They know 
exhausted, tired men can not give that, and hence it is neces- 
sary that the eight-hour day service be instituted. Experience, 
the best teacher of all teachers, has demonstrated that the eight- 
hour day in this service is the best for the public, the employer, 
and the employees, and should be adopted. Safety requires it, 
economy demands it, and humanity expects it, and employers 
in this line of service should grant it. Many economic reasons 
unanswerable support it, and to withhold it is a manifest in- 
justice. These men that handle the trains perform an indis- 
pensable service to the country, and it is essential that while on 
duty they should be at their best, in order that their service 
may meet the public requirements. If they are not at their best, 
the service will not come up to the standard of public demands, 
and hence the transportation business, important as it is, will 
suffer. No one wants that, and all should unite to avoid it. 
This proposition, therefore, vitally affects us all. I stand for 
the eight-hour day in this department of the service, because 
it will promote efficiency and expedite the business, and, further, 
because it is right. 

‘These men are performing enormous services and earning 
targe returns for their employers. Their labors have been in- 
creased out of all proportion to the increase in their wages. 
Thirty years ago it took the same number of men to man a train 
that it does to-day, but the train did not consist of over 20 or 25 
«cars, and yet to-day the average train runs from 60 to 100 cars 
and sometimes more. The largest capacity of any car in those 
days was 28,000 pounds, and to-day it is 150,000 pounds. The 
same number, five men, the engineer, the firemen, the conductor, 
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and two brakemen composing the train crew are doing to-day 
in the railroad business what it took more than 25 men to do 
30 years ago. And yet their pay has not been increased in pro- 
portion with their labors. The capacity of the car, the tonnage, 
the number of cars in the train make a condition that one man 
to-day is doing as much as five men did 30 years ago. 

Does anyone contend that in order to secure efficiency, do 
justice to these men, that long hours of labor should be im- 
posed? Should not our regard for the welfare of our fellow 
man protest against such an imposition? They face danger, en- 
counter hazards to life and limb in the discharge of their duties, 
and render a service in which the whole people are deeply in- 
terested. Then we should see to it that proper regulations are 
thrown around their service to protect them. The public expect 
it and humanity requires it. We should not hesitate in doing 
what the public welfare requires, and I hope we will not. But 
it has been contended that this will impose a burden on the 
publie which will require an increase of all transportation rates. 
I deny it and submit the facts which refute all such contention. 

It seems these railroad managers cared nothing for the public. 
They did not recognize the public had any rights in the matter. 
It appears from what has taken place in the attempt to adjust 
the controversy the railroad companies treated the whole mat- 
ter as a private concern of their own, disregarding the public 
welfare or the serious consequences to the country. In this 
regard they defied public opinion and stood ready to let the 
public suffer and bear the losses which would inevitably follow 
if a strike should occur. The blame for this situation is there- 
fore upon them and not upon the employees, as some would 
have us believe. The people understand this and fix the re- 
sponsibility where it properly belongs. The course President 
Wilson has pursued in this great crisis commends him as a coura- 
geous public servant, ready and willing to meet every respon- 
sibility necessary to serve the people. 

What is the situation of the railroad company? Their earn- 
ings were never as much as they are to-day. They were never 
making as much money as they are to-day. Let us look at their 
revenues as shown by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
reported for the years ending June 30, 1915 and 1916, for 155 
railroads. For the year ending June 30, 1915, their net re- 
eeipts, after deducting all expenses, were $741,869,887, and for 
the year ending June 30, 1916, they were $1,019,632,711, a net 
gain of $278,262,824. This is only for 155 railroads; others 
would increase this. Does this look like they would need an 
increase of rates to bear the additional expense, if any, on 
account of the adoption of the eight-hour day? Surely not. 
But this year the business is more profitable than ever before, 
and their earnings will break all previous records; and yet 
they are so parsimonious that they are unwilling to share any 
of their prosperity with their employees. Think of it. How 
can anyone believe it; and yet it is true. 

It does not speak well for their generosity. These men are 
important factors in earning their great revenues, and they 
ought to be willing to share the profits as other industries are 
doing all over the country. It is an established policy now and 
one that has proven most profitable to the operators wherever 
tried. 

The adoption of the eight-hour day will not entail addi- 
tional expense, The schedules of moving freight trains now on 
all the leading roads is 124 miles an hour; a day’s work is 100 
miles; and hence by their own schedules they have adopted prac- 
tically the eight-hour day. Now, if the management will move 
their trains on schedule time they will perform the day's work 
in eight hours as laid out by them, and give the public a better 
service, and there will be no overtime and no additional ex- 
pense, and if any such is incurred it will be practically negligible. 
This measure, therefore, secures efficiency and better service. 
The clamor about an enormous additional expense has no sub- 
stantial basis and has only been injected into the controversy 
for the purpose of scaring the people and arousing public opinion 
against the just claims of these employees. That has been its 
only purpose, and the sponsors of it should be exposed and con- 
demned, as they surely will be when the facts are made known. 
It is a subterfuge trumped up for the purpose of defeating the 
merits of this great controversy. It will not succeed, because 
it is not true. 

The situation with the roads is this—they are overcapitalized, 
and it has brought about the condition which embarrasses them 
and imperiis their existence. Their high financing is bringing 
them to grief and well it should. If we were to take the money 
that is actually invested in the railroads and fix freight rates 
upon the real investment and wages upon it, and estimate the 
earnings, their income would be enormous. One great system 
in this country last year made a net earning on its actual in- 


vestment of cash of 266 per cent, and the records show it. But 
their overcapitalization absorbed their income and deprived 
real investors of their profits. That is the situation. And yet 
the earnings have been diverted because of overcapitalization 
so that it does not reach the proper channel for the development 
of railroad business in this country. 

Now, if this legislation was not enacted, what would be the 
situation? It is not a question as to how it is brought about, 
but before next Saturday night every factory, mine, and business 
would suffer, would be compelled to close down, employees 
would be turned out of work, and business would be at a 
standstill, paralyzed, all because the railroads have elected to 
reject a fair proposition and thereby punish the innocent and 
the helpless. 

It is time Congress exercise its functions and regulate this 
matter and have the great disaster averted. The passage of 
this measure will restore conditions and compel them to do 
what they are refusing to do. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sxuenrey). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING]. f 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, there is no use for gentle 
men to talk about this being an eight-hour law. There is ne 
provision in this bill to create an eight-hour day for railroad 
men. This bill will not shorten the workday of a single man a 


single minute. They will work just as long after this becomes a - 


law as they do now. It is the simple question as to whether 
Congress shall increase the wages of these men 25 per cent. 
They can work now to the extent of 16 hours per day. When 
this bill is passed they can still work 16 hours per day. 

The man that works 10 hours now and gets $10 per day gets 
$1 per hour. When this becomes a law the man will get $10 for 
eight hours’ services, or $1.25 per hour. He will get $1.25 for 
every hour he works over eight hours. So that the man that 
works 10 hours now for $10 will get $12.50 for 10 hours’ work 
under this law. The man that works 10 hours for $5, or 50 
cents per hour, will receive 624 cents per hour when this becomes 
alaw. There is no limitation at all as to the number of hours 
that he shall work, except the limitation that is already in the 
law, of 16 hours per day as the maximum day. r 

Now, that is the question, as to whether. the Congress of the 
United States in order to avert a strike will undertake to in- 
crease the wages of the trainmen of this country 25 per cent 
without knowing whether or not it is just or unjust. I realize 
that it is an emergency measure. We may console ourselves 
now by saying that it is a temporary measure, but the same 
influences that prompt us to pass this bill to-day will prevent 
Congress from ever changing it. The same powerful organiza- 
tion—and I have nothing to say against the splendid manhood 
of the men that run the trains in this country—but that same 
powerful organization will be here at the doors of Congress for- 
bidding that the change shall be made if, after the investiga- 
tion provided for, it is found that the increase is unjust. 

It is useless for gentlemen to rail against the railroads. It is 
oi very little importance to them whether or not this bill becomes 
a law. They say that, in their opinion, it is an unjust demand 
on the part of the men. I do not know whether it is unjust or 
not, and I undertake to say that I know almost as much about 
it as other men on the floor of the House. None of us know 
whether it is a just demand or an unjust demand. The rail- 
roads say it is unjust. The men themselves claim that they 
are entitled to this increase of wages. The railruads of the 
country will not pay the increase. The people that we represent, 
our constituents throughout the length and breadth of this land, 
will pay this increase. It will add to the cost of transportation 
the sum of $60,000,000 per year. It is a question now whether 
or not without investigation, whether or not without knowing 
the merits of the demand of the men or the claims of the rail- 
roads, we are willing to put upon the people of the country the 
burden of $60,000,000. I submit to you that it ought to be in- 
vestigated that we may determine where justice lies. I propose 
to offer an amendment to the bill which, if it will not meet the 
present emergency, it will safeguard the future, I want to submit 
to the Members on this side and on that side that the President 
of the United States in his message to Congress urged that there 
be a provision for arbitration, for investigation, to safeguard 
the future. 

It is eminently a fair demand upon the part of the Presi- 
dent, and why should we not add to this bill a provision that 
in the future when controversies of this kind arise there shall 
be a full and fair investigation. Add it to the bill as it is. Pass 
this bill, if you will, upon the ground that it is an emergency 
and for the purpose of avoiding a strike, but put in this bill a 
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provision by way of amending the present law providing for 
n Board of Mediation and Conciliation requiring an investigation 
before a lockout or a strike. 

It may be that some gentlemen here are not familiar with 
the law of mediation and conciliation as it is now. It provides 
for a board to be appointed by the President, to whom both 
sides or either side to a dispute may apply, or the board itself 
may proffer its services to reach an amicable adjustment of the 
differences. If they fail in that, it is the duty of the board of 
mediation to bring about arbitration, if it can, and the law pro- 
vides the machinery for an arbitration. But there is nothing 
in the law now that will prevent a strike or a lockout while the 
proceedings are going on. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 
Do you believe in compulsory arbitration? A 

Mr. STERLING. Ido not believe in compulsory arbitration, 
and I have not suggested anything that even hints at compul- 
sory arbitration. The law as it is now gives the men the right 
to agree to arbitrate or to refuse to arbitrate, and if they do 
arbitrate it provides a plan by which they may arbitrate; but 
this amendment which I shall offer will be a supplement to the 
mediation law as it is now, providing that in case the parties 
refuse to arbitrate, or if either party refuses to arbitrate, the 
board of mediation may order an investigation, to be made by 
n board to be made up of men to be recommended by the two 
sides and appointed by the President. It makes unlawful a 
strike or a lockout until the investigation is completed. The 
investigation will cover all points at issue and Congress and 
the country will know who is right and who is wrong. 

Why not be fair to both sides, and especially let us be fair 
with ourselves. We ought not permit ourselves to be forced 
into this important and far-reaching step until we know what 
is the right thing to do. I almost fear a panic has seized upon 
Congress and that it may take a step that it may want to re- 
trace when it is too late. We are not prepared to pass on these 
questions until the investigation is had. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Brirr], 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Chairman, with all my heart I favor an 
eight-hour workday, This is no change overnight; nor is it 
born of the stress of the pending industrial dispute. It is the 
burning conviction of a lifetime. A nation-wide railroad strike, 
awful as it would be, could give but few new reasons for an 
eight-hour day. It could only emphasize the old ones. The 
principle is old, basic, and fundamental. It involves the well- 
being of the great, toiling, wealth-producing masses, the bulk 
of the human race. It is not merely a question of higher 
wages—of more dollars. That is highly important, but only 
incidental to the larger issue. The overshadowing question is 
whether a day’s work shall be so long as to leave the toiler’s 
body wasted, his patience worn, his spirit vexed, and thus 
render him unfit for the high office of father or husband or 
citizen. Our bodies and our souls have their limitations. We 
are not men of steel. We have not God’s patience and forbear- 
ance. Under modern strain we go to pieces easily; we snap 
like a thread; we break like fragile pottery. We must lessen 
this strain. An eight-hour day for work—all work—will be a 
tremendous stride in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, my limited time does not permit elaborate 
discussion. But my whole heart is in this measure. It should 
be passed, and passed now. It will avert the strike. That 
will be an achievement of incalculable value. But in prevent- 
ing an impending catastrophe we shall at the same time do a 
great. and lasting good. We shall, with a single stroke, meet 
an emergency and establish a great economic principle. The 
railway trainmen should have an eight-hour day. All ques- 
tions of wages can be properly adjusted under the provisions 
of this bill. But our action will go infinitely further. It will 
be the beginning of an eight-hour day generally, that goal for 
which the toiling masses and those who toil with them in spirit 
have so long striven. God knows I would not do the railroads 
any injustice. I have always been their sincere friend. I 
should be ashamed to wrong those great agencies of good, 
thosé mighty pioneers of civilization, simply because they are 
big and well to do. It would be utterly unworthy of me or 
any other man. No harm will come to them under this bill. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Rates should be and will be so adjusted as to do them full 
justice. They will be gainers, not losers. by this change. Only 
contented, well-paid employees can be truly efficient. It will not 
deepen the breach between capital and labor; it will heal it. It 
will not aggravate their differences; it will compose them. 


I trust there will not be a single vote against this bill. We 
ought to pass it unanimously. Let the voice of party be hushed, 
Let the rearing campaign be still. For this great task our con- 
sciences ought to be quickened, and our vision should be clear 
as the bright sun of this day. And let us not be unmindful 
of the far-reaching effects of what we are about to do. If we 
pass this bill, surely our deed will live after us. Our children 
will rise up and call us blessed. An eight-hour day for rail- 
way trainmen means an cight-hour day for all American labor. 
An eight-hour day for American labor means the beginning of 
an eight-hour day for labor throughout the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I am impatient for the previous question and 
an opportunity to vote. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman for 
one minute more. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I regret that I have not got it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, this bill has one merit over 
the message of the President. It is frank and explicit. It does 
not pretend that it affects merely the hours of labor, but states 
that its purpose is to give the same pay for 8 hours as is now 
given for 10; that is, it increases the pay 25 per cent. The 
message ostensibly was concerned merely about the question of 
hours, and might mislead one to think that the vital question 
was hours of labor and not the amount of wages. Neither the 
railroad employers nor employees pretend that an 8-hour work- 
ing day is practicable on railroads, and the President was well 
aware of it. Some men now work less than 8 hours, some 
more than 10. The emergencies of railroad service obviously 
make it impossible to regulate hours as in stationary employ- 
ments. The arrangement of hours and pay are complicated 
and must differ on different stretches of road. What is really 
aimed at now is a 25 per cent increase of wages, and, however 
the President might endeavor to becloud it, that has been the 
well-understood issue between the parties from the first. 

When that is the issue, my sympathies are always instinc- 
tively with the employed, so long as they do not resort to vio- 
lence, because I believe that generally wage earners do not get 
their fair share of the products of their toil; and though I 
recognize that an increase of wages must generally be paid by 
the public and adds to the cost of living, yet I am ready to 
stand my share. 3 

I do not mind the high cost of living so long as the extra 
cost goes into the pockets of those who need it most. In this 
case I hope the 1 -n's demands are fair and that they will ob- 
tain them. But I do not know whether they are fair or not, 
and not one member of the committee which reports this bill 
knows. But under threats from men who refuse to arbitrate 
you are going to enact legislation of whose merits you are 
ignorant. Certainly neither the representatives of the em- 
ployers nor employees can give us a disinterested or impartial 
judgment. You are passing this bill, not because it is right, 
but because you are threatened. That is not only humiliating 
but is sure to breed future threats. Arbitration is the only 
fair method we know of to determine what is just. This differs 
from most strikes in two ways: First, if persisted in, it would 
vitally affect the business, the comfort, and the health of the 
whole Nation. That of itself should exact the greatest for- 
bearance. Second, the employers are forbidden by law to in- 
crease their prices to compensate for increased expenses, ‘They 
say they can not afford to raise wages unless they are allowed 
to raise rates. Whether that is true, I do not know, nor do 
you. It can only be determined by adjudication, I can con- 
ceive of no case where both because of its importance to the 
public and its intrinsic complexity, a determination by an im- 
partial tribunal is so necessary, and yet this committee, with- 
out a single hearing, takes sides and determines the result for 
one year. Of course, the blame for this rests primarily on the 
President. It seems to me that when the case was first brought 
to him he failed signally to measure up to his duty. He had a 
disagreeable and dangerous task. It was shortly before election. 
There were 400,000 voters on one side and only 400 on the 
other. He might well have wished to be spared a decision, as 
we might here to-day. But he was the chosen representative 
of the people. Great honors imply great responsibilities. They 
ought to be met with courage. If in the name of the public, 
which was so deeply concerned, and with the weight of his 
great office, he had demanded arbitration, I do not believe it 
could have been denied. One hour of Grover Cleveland or 
Theodore Roosevelt would have settled it. We needed a Presi- 
dent of courage and resolution, who would listen to the voice 
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of justice rather than of expediency, whose eye would look 
to permanent results and not to the coming election. Now, this 
House blindly and obediently follows the President's will. You 
allow yourselves to be held up by momentary fear and make 
no provision for future exigencies, but simply grant what is 
demanded at the moment by those who refuse to arbitrate. 
Such action is the surest invitation to future holdups. I be- 
lieve this is preeminently a case for arbitration and I am not 
willing, under threats, to sanction a settlement whose justice 
this House is not allowed time to investigate. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chuirman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar]. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mi. Chairman, I am more than ‘gratified to 
know and hear at this late day that the honored Representative 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] finds some good in that great 
Democrat, Grover Cleveland. I doubt, however, very much 
whether the gentlemen whom he has named can be coupled in 
the same class—tv wit, ex-President Grover Cleveland—with ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt. When the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts undertakes to say that the Presitlent of the United 
States has failed in his duty, and failed to suggest, or even at- 
tempt, that arbitration should be had, I think that he is not 
speaking by the book. The President of the United States, 
Woodrow ‘Wilson, did suggest, and almost demanded, from 
both of these purties that they should arbitrate. But as Grover 
Cleveland said in his day, this is not a theory that confronts us, 
but it is a condition, and while every man of this House, of 
honest opinion, except he who is a strict partisan, is willing to 
admit that there muy be some doubt about the ultimate wisdom 
of this legislation, and while as a lawyer I am willing to admit 
that it Is In purt an experiment, we as honest men here must 
recognize that the country is sick at this time and it needs an 
heroic remedy, nud the only remedy that now appears in sight 
is this legislation. I want to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT], or the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET], if you please, what remedy would they propose other 
than this: I have been assured by the labor representatives, 
or at least by one of the gentlemen of this House who is in 
touch with them. that if this legislation is passed to-day and 
affirmed by the Senute of the United States it wil! opernte to 
prevent a strike. And while I, as a conservative Democrat, be- 
lieve in the old principles of constitutional democracy, doubt- 
ing the expediency and wisdom of this legislation, I believe that 
the result which would be obtained by not passing this legisla- 
tion would be more disastrous to the country at large than by 
pussing it, and therefore I am willing to vote for the proposi- 
tion and take my chances in that way. 

One question has been raised here that I desire in my feeble 
way to answer and possibly to refute. It has been said by my 
honored collengue upon the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee [Mr. Sreanmnc] that this is an attempt, and not 
only an attempt but a direct methed, of raising wages. I 
grant it. No man who is honest will be able to say that this bill 
dves not only in contemplation but in fact regulate the wages 
of the employees of the common carriers. But now, my friends, 
let us see for a moment whether Congress does not have the 
right inherently to regulate wages of common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

The general proposition is this, and I do not assert it merely 
as a lawyer, but reasoning from basic principles, that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has the right to regulate rates. 
No man will contradict that. It has been done, and affirmed. 
If it has the right to regulate rates, then it must take into 
eonsideration everything ‘that goes into the making up of those 
rates, and one of the greut essentials in making up the rates is 
the expense in the overhead charge. That expense consists 
largely of the wnges of the men who work upon the railroads. 
If, then, it has the right to fix rates and must take into con- 
sideration the wages paid to the operatives, which go iuto the 
expense of niking up the charges upon the road, I say us 
a mutter of cleur rensoning, as a matter of actual sequence, the 
Congress of the United States has a right to determine the 
wages that shall be paid. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I allot five 
minutes to the gentleman from Vermont Mir. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of ‘Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to 
the passage of this legislation at this time. If we were to have 
an opportunity to go into the merits of this case, if we were to 


have an opportunity to exercise something like the same judi- į 


cial and magisterial duty teward the parties to the controversy 


gress creates, then it might not be unlikely that the testimony 
and the evidence so submitted would convince me that there 
was some truth and justice on the side of the men who demand 
the eight-hour day. We should keep in mind, however, through- 
out all this discussion, as has been several times intimated 
here, that this is not a demand for an eight-hour day which 
shall limit the hours of physical labor to eight hours ina day. 
It is a demand for an eight-hour basic pay day, consequently 
placing it on altogether another footing. However that may be, 
it seems to me that the only thing which presents itself here to 
us to-day as men intrusted with the responsibility of government, 
and men upon whose shoulders for the time being—however 
unworthy individually we may be—the self-respect und majesty 
of this Government of ours rests, is this: When any man or set of 
men, whether they be friends, schoolmates, fellows, companions, 
trusted confidants, or kinsmen, hold up the Congress of the 
United States and say that they shall have certain legislation 
passed between this hour and Saturday night or they will bring 
national calamity, bloodshed, suffering, starvation, misery, and 
want upon this land, it is time ‘for somebody to stand up in 
the United States and say that the Government of the United 
States is greater than any combination of men under it. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I can not yield. That is the 
principle now, it seems to me, that confronts us here in this 
issue, and it rises preeminently, unspenkubly, above the mere 
details of the merits of this controversy. Instinctively, und 
by reason of my early surroundings, from my education and 
environment, I am in sympathy with men who are toiling for 
a wage. I could tell you something about it if it were not of a 
peculiarly personal character and had no real bearing on this 
issue. I could persuade and convice you that I am speaking 
sincerely when T say that. But I say to-day, as we stand here 
facing this proposition, that the merits of this dispute are no 
longer involved until the Congress of the United States asserts 
its dignity and majesty and self-respect and refuses to be 
held up by anybody at any time under any threat or under 
duress. [Applause.] Once begun, where is this surrendering 
to end? Men may say under these circumstances it is neces- 
sary to have this emergency legislation, beruuse by doing this 
thing under pressure and under duress in the very few hours 
that remain to us we will avert the horrors of bloodshed and 
a strike. Who will be responsible for that strike? Who will 
be responsible for the bloodshed and the horrors, and want and 
suffering and privation that may follow beenuse of it? Will 
we? Are we men to be held responsible for those who set out 
to bring about a national calamity on the land because we do 
not yield to them and grant their demands under the terror of 
a threat? Where will the moral responsibility rest when the 
people of the United States wake up and find out who did this 
thing? It was not much more than 50 years ago when men 
said in this very Chamber if we did not yield to a historic 
demand there would be horror and bloodshed and civil war. 
“For God's ske let the erring sisters go and avert bloodshed 
and war,” they said. But there were men in those days who 
stood up like the men they were 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend by remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to re- 
iterate that the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen have not 
asked or demanded this legislation. They are agreeing to 
accept it as a compromise, and, if I understand the situation 
properly, the railroad men of the country do not care much 
whether you pass the legislation or not. 

Now, there is much said here in regard to the great public. 
We are always appealing to the sympathy of the public. I want 
you to know that the public, when it comes to the question of 
considering an eight-hour day, always votes in favor of it. In 
the State of Colorado, I believe in 1901, they voted there about 
three to one for an eight-hour day. Some years ago they took 
a vote in the State of New York, and they voted there by an 
overwhelming majority for an eight-hour day, and that carried 
with it the authority to the State to fix the wages. So do not 
permit yourselves to be deceived about ‘the dear public in re- 
gurd to this matter, because they are in harmony with the eight- 


that we enjoin upon and demand from the courts that this Con- | hour day. 
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Now, there have been many—probably unintentional—mis- 
leading statements here with regard to what the trainmen are 
asking. It is said that they demand overtime for every hour 
that they work over eight hours, which is misleading, because 
on a division 125 miles long, under their proposition, overtime 
would not-accrue until the crew had been on duty 10 hours. In 
other words, 100 miles and eight hours are synonymous. They 
measure the day by eight hours or 100 miles. On a division 150 
miles in length the crew must be on duty 12 hours before over- 
time accrues. So that a railroad that operates a division 150 
miles in length is not penalized on account of the eight-hour day 
any more than a railroad that operates a division 100 miles in 
length. The principle is simply this: That the freight train, 
from the time it leaves the terminal until it arrives at the oppa- 
site terminal, must make an average speed of 12} miles an hour, 

In regard to investigation, we have all the information that 
any man could want in regard to this matter. We have just 
received the Industrial Commission’s report, that made a thor- 
ough investigation of the industrial conditions of the country, 
which favors the eight-hour day. We have the report from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which shows that the rail- 
roads’ net receipts are enormously increased and that they can 
afford to pay this eight-hour day. We have over 20 per cent of 
the mileage of the railroads now operating under the eight- 
hour day, and it is no longer a system that has to be tried or is 
to be put on its merits, The roads now operating under the 
eight-hour day have not lost anything in the way of an in- 
creased expense in operation. It is practically proven now that 
the eight-hour day can be applied with very little, if any, addi- 
tional expense. 

What the brotherhoods ask is that the 12} miles per hour be 
met. They do not want overtime. They want them to stop 
overloading trains so that they can not run over 12} miles an 
hour. Their demand is reasonable. In my judgment, if this 

Government, both administrative and legislative, had kept their 
hands out of it they would have had granted to them the eight- 
hour day. [Applause.] 

I want to say that those who are in control of the railroads 
of the country are the stock jugglers. I want to exclude from 
that, however, the presidents and the managers of the railroads. 
They are men who have come up from the ranks, and, as a rule, 
they are able and liberal gentlemen, and if they had been left 
free to act with the representatives of the brotherhoods them- 
selves, in my opinion, it never would have reached the conten- 
tion even of a threat of a strike. But it is the stock jugglers 
and manipulators, that element that is robbing not only 
the public but oppressing the employees of the railroads and 
robbing the stockholders, as in the case of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Rock Island, the Alton, and several other 
roads that have been investigated. This can be shown by the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and those are 
the crooks that you are protecting, and it is the men who render 
the great service to the country of operating and making it 
possible for our splendid transportation systems that you are 
condemning when you criticize the men who are representing 
the brotherhoods here in Washington, carrying out the instruc- 
tions which they have from their organizations. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I am 
well aware that a vote against this proposition to-day will be 
scheduled os unfriendly to organized labor and to the eight- 
hour day. I will submit myself or subject myself to the criti- 
cism that I am unfriendly, it matters not what has been the 
record in the past; having stood for the eight-hour day in the 
Ohio constitutional convention, having voted for it every time it 
came up in reference to public works here in Congress, yet if I 
vote against this measure to-day, it will go throughout the 
country that I have changed my position. 

I am willing, gentlemen of the House, to subject myself to 
that criticism, but I want it distinctly understood that when I 
vote against this measure, as I shall, I am voting not against 
the eight-hour day, for this is not an eight-hour-day proposition. 

If we would act upon the suggestions couched in the Presi- 
dent’s message, that society has pronounced in favor of eight 
hours on the basis of humanitarian grounds, then legislation for 
eight hours would stop the day’s work at the end of eight hours, 
because it would be inhuman to compel people to work longer. 
There is not a man in this House but knows that there would 
be a storm if we would put any such proposition as that into 
law, that those engaged in the carrying trade shall end their 
day’s work at the end of eight hours. Nobody claims that. You 


can not do that in transportation, and this is but a demand for 
an increase of wages, giving 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 

Now, that probably ought to be done. But one side says, “ We 
can not do it upon the present basis of rates.” I do not know 
whether they can or not. The other side says, “ You must do it 
without reference to whether you say you can or not.” Here 
is a point of dispute, and no one side probably has a monopoly 
upon the information as to the ability to carry out that contract. 
And here are two forces, representing the greatest industrial 
possibilities in the world, in a contest, both sides presenting 
reasonable claims. And now we find Congress in a panic-stricken 
situation, with one side of the controversy saying, “ We want the 
money,” and with the head of the Government saying, “I wish 
you could have it.” That moment, with the prestige of the head 
of this Government back of one side of the contention, arbitra- 
tion was foreclosed; and that situation is the result of n pro- 
posal which operates as a command that one side must sur- 
render its claim of submission to arbitration. The contest here 
is not upon an eight-hour day. The contest here is whether in 
a struggle in which one side requests and the other refuses to 
submit the contest to an impartial bureau or tribunal for settle- 
ment in the light of facts that I do not have and you do not 
have, whether Congress should so act as to abandon the principle 
of arbitration. 


I will vote against this proposition, first, because I do not 


want to legislate in a panic, that complicates and involves the 
business and the welfare of 20,000,000 of people on one side 
and 80,000,000 upon the other side. 

I can not vote for this measure because we foreclose the possi- 
bility of an arbitration when an inevitable conflict will come 
again. No man is so blind as to think that this temporary 
measure is going to settle this controversy. No sooner will it be 
decided on one side before new demands will be made later on, 
That necessitates an impartial hearing, where facts can be 
brought out and legislation can be legitimate because tt is in- 
telligent and not enacted in prejudice, because somebody holds 
before us a threat, “If you do not give it to us by a fixed hour, 
we will do the worst.” 

I will not vote for any measure that is held up to me in that 
way, notwithstanding the fact that I have tried from the begin- 


ning to be fair with the people with whom I always have lived 


and worked, for I have no sympathy for the man who knows not 
toil. I know what toil means as well as any man on this floor, 
because I have traveled that road. 

I can not vote for this measure, because it not only closes 
out arbitration but because it is a foolish makeshift. I want 
to say to my friend, whom I so much admire, the chairman of this 
committee, that section 2 provides for a commission and limits 
the time in which it shall report to not longer than nine nor 
shorter than six months. What are they to report on? Condi- 
tions as to the working of this proposal. It is to be a report 
without recommendation. 

Hear me, men: Suppose the commission reports adversely to 
this proposal? Is there any man here so foolish as to think 
that that report could ever become effective? Why is it that 
the brotherhoods refuse to arbitrate? Listen to the statement 
yesterday of Mr. Garretson, the genial, able, greaf representa- 
tive of one of the finest organizatiens of men that ever lived. 
Mr. Garretson said: “We can not arbitrate a question involv- 
ing what in many places is already admitted. We have got 
the eight-hour day in many places. We will not throw open 
the question for arbitration now conceded in many places to 
run the risk of losing what we have.” 

Suppose this law were enacted, with section 2 giving the 
authority to the commission to report the result, and the com- 
mission should report against this proposal in section 1. The 
same thing would come up again, “ We have had it by law; we 
will never surrender it by arbitration,” they will say. And 
what will it amount to? 

I can not vote for the measure. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, before yielding to the next 
speaker, I desire to say that the pathetic remarks of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Ohio [Mr, Fess] appeal to my reverence 
for sanctified things, but his appeal reminds me that the sanctity 
of arbitration has had a shifting basis in Congress. 

When I came here first the men were all demanding arbitra- 
tion, and the carriers were all refusing. Now, the situation 
has somewhat changed in their opinion as to popular support, 
and the railroads now suddenly have discovered the sanctity 
of arbitration. 

We have not tried to include arbitration in this bill, because 
we imagine it would take about six months fór everybody to 
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agree upon an arbitration bill, and we could not get it through 
in time to avert the strike; and the expense that it is assumed 
will result from the adoption of an eight-hour law now is a 
bagatelle as compared: with what the public would suffer every 
day if the strike were ordered. 

It is a mistake for the gentleman to assume that the adoption 
of an eight-hour law would greatly increase wages. We have 
provided for the appointment of a commission to determine 
that, and to report to us at the next session of Congress, 

At the next session of Congress or some subsequent session, 
as soon as we can when we have time, when we have learned 
all we can about adjusting the transportution, question to the 
eight-hour law, when we have put the trimmings on it. when we 
see whether the men are being paid unconscionably high rates, 
when we see whether the people want them to get too much 
pay, and when they are getting too mich pay, we will adjust 
everything to the eight-hour law, It is not a makeshift, it is 
not a temporary thing. Theeight-hour law is being adopted. All 
the other things will be legislated about when we have time: 
I do not know anybuly who is terror stricken. I know some 
people who are exercising common sense, and I think it be- 
hooves all of us to concur in action which is sensible. and to 
do what is ‘necessary to do at the present time and postpone 
that which is not necessary to do now for the purpose of de- 
"bating it when we have more time. [Applause.] 

I yield to the gentleman. from Ohio [Mr. Cooryn] five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if there has 
been any piece of legislation which has come before the House 
at this session as important as this which we are now consider- 
ing. I myself am deeply interested in this legislation. For 20 
years prior to my coming to Congress T sat in a locomotive cub 
on the Pennsylvania lines. If I have time, in just a few minutes 
I would like to explain the proceedings of this controversy to the 
Members of this House, if I ean. It seems thut several months 
ago the four organizations of the railway brotherhoods met 
together am! decided to take concerted action and go. before 
their employers for the betterment of their condition. They 
met with their employers and were in session with them for 
month after month. Finally it cume to the point where neither 
the employer nor employee could agree on what the other wanted, 
and they gave up the negotiutions, and the grant officers of the 
organizations: sent word back to the representatives: of those 
organizations, telling them just the condition they were in. In 
the meantime they sent out the strike order to have it voted upon 
by the members of the brotherhoods, and about 94 per cent of 
ali the employees of those great organizations. voted for a strike 
in case the operators weuld not grant to them the concessions 
which they askel for. 

Then President Wilson called the hends of those railroad 
organizations to Washingtom and submitted: a certuin proposi- 
tion to them: They suil they were not in a position to accept 
that proposition until they had first talked! with the 640 chair- 
men, who were representing the various organizations through- 
out this country. So Mr; Wilson sent for the 640 chairmen: 
They came to Washington. The President submitted: the propo- 
sition to them, anıl then they went into secret conference: in 
one of the buildings in this city, and after a long debate a ma- 
jority of those 640 delegates agreed to accept the proposition of 
President Wilson. Then President Wilson called in the opera- 
tors, and you all know just as well as I know that they would 
not accede: to the proposition which the President had sug- 
gested. ; 

Now, I have heard much here to-day that this is not an eight- 
hour proposition, but that it Is robbing the railroad companies 
by making: them pay the employees 10 hours’ wages for 8 hours’ 
work. Under the present schedule of operating trains on the 
railroads the freight runs are on a 100-mile basis. They ure 
given 10 hours in which to muke 100 miles, or at the rate of 10 
miles an hour. Now, the representatives of the brotherhood 
want a change. They believe they could make that same run 
in eight hours, at the rate of 124 miles an hour for the basis. 
They say they can put that proposition through. They elulin 
they enn run the 100 miles in eight hours, at the rate of 12} 
miles an hour. If they do that. in what way is it guing to in- 
crease the expenses of the railroad operators? If they carry 
out that proposition they will haul their trains as far in 
eight hours as they have been given 10 hours in which to haul 
them. 

1 have heard much about the railroad men being the aristo» 
58 laboring men, and the highest-paid labor in the United 

tutes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Not now. We have men stand up 
here and suy that. these aristocrats of labor, these men who 


are the highest paid mechanics in the United States, come to 
Congress and at the point of a gun they hold up Congress and 
try to make them pass this legislation. The railroad men did 
not ask you to pass this legislation. They did not even sug» 
gest it. There was un effort made on the part of the Chief 
Executive of this Nation 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I can not do that. I will give the gentle- 
man one minute more. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Georgia has promised to 
yield. to me two minutes. I will yield those two minutes to my 
colleague. S 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I thank the gentleman. I say there 
was an effurt on the part of the Chief Executive of the Nation 
to stop this strike. The question was put to the representatives 
of the brotherhoods. The strike order had already been sent 
out. and this proposition here was suggested to the brotherhood 
men: and they were asked, if this bill were passed, would they 
stop the strike on Monday. They immediately said, ves; if 
you put this proposition through we will send out an order for 
the strike to stup; and not to be earried out on Monday next.” 
They did not ask for this legislation. They waived the most 
essential thing—time and a half for overtime. 

L know the conditions of the railroad men, the conditions 
under which they work, the conditions under which they live; 
and when a man is deprived of the privileges of this life, which 
the majority of railroad men are, going out at 5 o'clock in the 
morning and getting home at 9. 10, or 11 o'clock at night, 
Sunday and every other day, when they can not have thne to 
associate with their families and loved ones at home like the 
rest of the workmen of this great country, it seems to me they 
have a perfect right to take the stand that they have taken in 
going to their employers and asking them to make their condi- 
tions better. But I want to try to impress upon this Congress, 
and upon you men who have stood up here ani said that rhe 
railroad organizations have been holding you up at the point 
of a gun, that they had nothing at all to do with bringing this 
legislation to Congress. It was suggested: by your President 
and by your majority floor leader. 

Gentlemen, we are facing a great calamity. I do not say 
that this bill is satisfactury to me, but if this strike comes next 
Monday morning it will absolutely paralyze the country. You 
talk about the public; what will the public do if the railroads 
are tied up for one week? The railroad operators say it will 
cost 860.000.000 to operate the railroads. under this system; the 
railroad employees say $27,000,000. Let us be conservative and 
say it might cost 840.000.000. What is $40,000,000. to the people 
of the United States against a tie-up of the great railway sys- 
tems of this country? I believe the entire country woul lose 
more than $40,000,000: in one week’s time. Gentlemen, we are 
facing a: condition, and I realize that great responsibility rests 
upon: us. We are facing this condition, and we must mert it 
one way or the other. As far as D am personally concerned, 
I am going to vote for this measure because I know it is the 
only way to avert this great crisis which is ordered to take 
place next Monday morning unless we pass this bill. [Applause] 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield tive min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson], 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take one moment of time to show the history of railroad legisla- 
tion and its connection with this matter. Each one of you knows 
that there was a revolt among the people of this country 10 or 15 
years ago against conditions affecting capitalization of rnilronds 
and a revolt agninst excessive rates. I took a somewhat promi- 
nent part in the discussion of that question, the same as other 
men did, and some part in the enforcement of remectial. statutes, 
E think you overlook some things. There was a revolt because 
the railroads were overcapitnlized. There was a revolt becnuse 
the men working for the company could not get safety appliances 
that they needed and deserved, and there was a revolt because 
the rates were too high. 

We gave the men proper safety appliances; we gave them 
more compensation; we gave them headlight laws; we pussed 
some laws affecting overcapitalization; and we in many cases 
lowered the rates. I happened to be connected with some of the 
rate cases against corporations and railroad companies, know 
something of the situation. and know that this is a wage con- 
troversy, and if this legislation is passed it will be absolutely 
necessary to raise railroud rates. 

We were fair to the public and fair to the railroad men in 
the attitude we took. and the gentleman from West Virginia 
then was standing shoulder to shoulder with many of us looking 
at both sides of the question. He is now looking only at one 
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side. He is not willing to raise the rates at the time he is raising 


the overhead expenses. If, without investigation, you put the 
railroads to this extra expense of $40,000,000, then, to be abso- 
lutely fair. it is necessary that you allow them to raise their 
rates. This follows, because you will not allow them to raise 
rates without a full hearing. 

I believe that every man on this side of the House believes in 
an eight-hour day. This is not an eight-hour-day dispute. This 
is u wage dispute, and if you are going to pass legislation affert- 
ing one side you ought to be fair and pass legislation affecting 
the other. I am going to support the motion to recommit which 
will be submitted by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING}. 
because we ought to have arbitration, and compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and I want to say that I was forced to this conclusion by argu- 
ments of railroad eniployees. The people of the United States 
should never again be put up against a situation of this kind, 
with a shotgun held at their breast. I believe that we ought to 
be as fair to the railroads at this time as we have been fair to 
the men in the past [applause], and just as fair to the public, 
who will finally foot the bill. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has based its rates on known expense—overhead, operat- 
ing, and so forth—and if we are to undo its work it ought to be 
undone, it should be done, without changing the ratio of rates to 
expense. If this is not done, I must oppose the measure. I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pernsylvania. Mr. Chairman, there is another 
side to this question than the economic side, and that is the side 
that is purely political. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
AbaMson]} declined to answer my question a little while ago. 
Now I propose to put up to him something that he may answer 
in his own time. X 
On July 15 last there was a slight controversy over joint 
resolution No. 60, an interstate-commerce resolution, during 
which the gentleman from Georgia was asked whether that par- 
ticular resolution had anything to do with the dispute between 
the railroads and the employees in regard to an eight-hour day. 
Mr. Apamson said: 

Not a particle. 

Mr. Huppteston. Is any action to be taken with reference to it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The reso'ution relates to the method of regulating 
transportation corporations that do a transportation business. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the gentleman's committee any resolution be- 
fore it in relation to the dispute between the and the em- 
Dloyees on that matter? 7 

Mr. Apausox. Four months ago when the clouds gathered above the 
horizon the Republican leader and I investigated to see whether there 
would be any ke. I will not say where we went, but we were assured 
by the representatives ot the eal age bag that there would be no walkout 
and they did not mean to stop the wheels, and the Interstate Com- 
3 8 did ae ae any Phe center” and I concluded that 
* Mr. Mann. I hope the gentleman will not put me tute that agreement. 

That was on July 15 of the present year, and the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] had the information in his pus- 
session fer four months—the President told us it had been on a 
year—and he came to this House with the positive assurance 
given to him by men whom he vouched for as knowing that there 
would be no strike or walkout, and that there would be no 
necessity of an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Now, in his time the gentleman from Georgian may 
have some explanation of that statement. This matter has 
certainly been pending for a long time, and it is just possible 
that it may have been held up until the campaign opened, so 
that the President and his party could make tke most of it. If 
this was the play, apparently it has not succeeded. 

The facts as they have been revealed to us here show that the 
President has made a muddle of it. Instead of coming out the 
hero of the workingmen of the country, the President appears 
to have aided in putting the workingmen up against a strike to 
the very great detriment of all the people of the United States 
who will be affected thereby, and from which we are expected 
to extricate those concerned. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield. 
This legislation is being forced upon us now overnight, in spite 
of the fact that the administration and the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce had ft in their power for six 
months to bring in some legislation that might have relieved 
the situation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr Chairman r 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I regret I can not yield. 
Each side in this controversy is endeavoring to place the re- 
sponsibility for what may ensue upon the other side, but the 
real responsibility for the deplorable condition, for the strike 
itself, if it should occur, will rest largely upon the present in- 


cumbent of the White House, although I am inclined to include 
with him the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the genial gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son], who assured us last July that no strike would take 
place. 

Mr. Chairmun, for 12 years we have had in effect a law under 
which Federal officials mediated disputes of this kind and 
brought about arbitration where arbitration failed. During all 
those years the buard never failed to secure a settlement, and 
no President ever before saw fit to inject himself into the con- 
troversy and take it out of the hands of the board provided by 
law to handle it. And just here let us call as witnesses our 
distinguished labor Representative from Illinois, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, upon the Democratie side, and our locomotive engineer 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Cooper, on the Repub- 
lican side, who tell us in substance, in the speeches they have 
just made, that if the Executive had “ kept his nose” out of this 
situation there would have been no need for any legislation by 
Congress at all. [Applause on the Republican side.] But when 
the present situation developed to a degree that it became 
threatening. the word began to come out through the papers, 
not only that “the President was watching the situation 
closely’ but that he was prepared to take a hand when the 
time came and bring about a settlement, if the provisions of 
the mediation law should fail. 

When the brotherhoods’ leaders returned their strike vote 
to New York and resumed conferences with the managers’ com- 
mittee, it was realized that a critical situation was developing. 
Under the law either side had a right to invoke the offices of 
the Board of Medition, and under the law the board had a 
right to proffer its offices if they were not invoked. The board 
knew or might be presumed to know, better than anyone else, 
the real situation when the time had arrived for it to proffer 
its services, The board did finally start for New York to offer 
its services, and within an hour after it had left, the announce- 
ment was handed out from the White House to the press that the 
board had gone to New York under the President’s direction, 
and again the public was assured that if the board failed the 
President stood ready to take a hand. Why should it have 
been announced that the board had gone to New York at the 
President's order? The duty and a solemn obligation rested on 
the board to go when the situation became critical, and the 
statement that the board was acting under the President's 
orders, that he was elosely following the ease and was prepared 
to act if the board failed, was not only unnecessary but was in 
the highest degree mischievous. In effect, it practically guar- 
anteed in advance that the efforts of the board would fail. How 
could it be otherwise? 

Whether the White House was called in or “butted in” at 
this critical time, expecting to settle this strike for political 
advantage in the campaign, may be questioned, but the White 
House got in and achieved a dead failure. Then this House, 
which had been told there would be no strike, was called to the 
rescue. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman 
did not ask a question, I can not answer any. for I can not an- 
swer a question that has not been asked. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Taseart] for five minutes. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, instead of being an occasion 
for harsh words or recriminations, I believe the House of Rep- 
resentatives ought this day to realize that the men who are in 
charge of operating trains In the United States, if they are will- 
ing to accept the mild and gentle provisions of this bill, are the 
most patriotic body of men under the flag. They deserve the 
universal praise and commendation of all good citizens. Every 
one of these railroud men is a man. They represent the brain 
and brawn and intelligence of that great husky legion known as 
American workingmen. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I 
want to say to gentlemen on the other side, without any bitter- 
ness, that you are wrong when you say that those men ever 
threatened or held up Congress. They have done no such thing. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I want to say to you that 


Jou are wrong when you say that they have conspired with the 


President of the United States to arrange a favorable political 
situation for him in this campaign. It is untrue, and there fs 
not a word or line to substantiate it. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] This controversy has been going on for weeks, and 
I am going to propound the question to you, and I want you to 
answer it, What would have happened if the President and you 
and I and we who are here in Washington were unable to do 
anything with this situation? What would have happened? 
What would happen one minute after 12 o'clock next Sunday 
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night? Who would stop it? Would you do it? Would your 
speeches do it? Would your abuse of the President do it? I 
say to you that nothing you could do would prevent it; and I 
am amazed, delighted beyond measure, that that great body of 
patriotic American citizens, those brave men who take their 
lives in their hands every day, are willing to accept the terms 
of this legislation [applause on the Democratic side] which 
is here now offered for the purpose of averting the most terrible 
calamity that can be imagined. 

Do not let us forget the woman who is at home, whose hus- 
band is on the rails to-night—the woman who is praying for the 
father of her children. Let us not forget the mother who calls 
upon Him— 

Who stills the raven's clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 

We have to remember her; we have to remember her family; 
and at the present cost of living, if her husband has demanded 
sufficient wages to secure the necessaries of life for her and for 
their children, I am for him, and I am for this bill, and for 
every measure that will better the condition of that brave man 
and his wife and children. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This bill does not affect any man who works only eight hours. 
We say an engineer gets a great salary. If he does, and he 
runs only eight hours a day, there is not a cent in this bill for 
him. We say that a conductor gets a great salary. If he runs 
only eight hours a day, there is nothing in this bill for him. 
There is nothing in this bill for any man whose time is not taken 
up more than eight hours a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. į 

Mr. TAGGART. I ask leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, or do I understand the gentleman from Illinois objects 
to such requests? 

Mr. MANN. I shall have to object. 

Mr. TAGGART. Then I withdraw the request. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BROWNING]. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the Dill 
in its present form, and I shall vote against it, 

Since I have been in Congress I have voted for all legisla- 
tion that I believed would benefit labor, but I do not believe 
this measure is in the real interest of the laboring man. It 
may, and in all probability it will, avoid a strike temporarily, 
but in my opinion this would be merely postponing the actual 
settlement of the whole matter. 

I am receiving many communications from employees of the 
railroads who are not trainmen, and in every instance I am 
appealed to to act and vote against this proposed legislation. 

I will hurriedly read one or two of these communications, 
showing the attitude of these men: 


I sce by this evening’s papers that President Wilson has addressed 
Co advocating the passys of a law limiting the hours of employ- 
Srani of employees of railroads engaged in interstate trafic to eg t 
hours a day. As a law of this character, if passed, would limit the 
earning capacity of all railroad employees, ally of the poor class 
who can only make an honest dollar by the sale of his labor, and being 
one of these unfortunates I hope that you will not only vote but use 
your influence against the passage of such a law. 


Another letter reads: 

kn that I not in favor of a law compelling the 
e — 9 ie pics trainmes: of 2 certain class an el nt-hour, day If, 
however, such legislation is forced upon them, it should be broad enough 
in its scope to include not only the men who assign trainmen to their 
tive runs but also those employees who assign telegraph and tele- 
phone operators to their tours of duty—men who are not affiliated with 
any organization. The present arrangement for the last named ts for 
one man (myself) to be in charge continuously during the day and night, 
and while not actualy on duty continuously, it is practically so, inas- 
much as I am subject to call at all hours. More thought and actual 
work is required in such 1 than is necessary for the operators 

affected by the present Federal hours-of-service law. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill is enacted into law it will affect 
thousands of American citizens not employees of the railroad 
companies. Dividends may be passed or reduced, and the stock- 
holders, many of whom are men and women who have invested 
their small earnings in railroad stocks in the belief that by so 
doing they have safeguarded themselves from poverty in their 
old age, will find their small incomes seriously affected, if not 
cut off entirely, by this hasty legislation. 

It is my earnest desire that justice be done to all concerned 
in this extremely grave situation, and I do not believe the enact- 
ment into law of the bill we have before us will result in justice 
to either employees or stockholders. It is a makeshift, pure and 
simple, and will only defer the evil day of further disturbance 
when we shall be called upon to mete out exact justice. Nothing 
is settled until it is settled right. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 


Tio CHAIRMAN. The gentlenian yields back a minute and 
a half. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, but in 
doing so I feel, in justice to myself, I should make a statement. 
There are three parties to this controversy—the railroads, 
which virtually means the capital invested in them; the rail- 
way employees; and the public. The railroads are entitled to 
facilities of operation and to earn a sufficient income to pay a 
fair return upon the capital invested and to maintain an ade- 
quate reserve, The employees are entitled to receive a fair 
wage and to work under ċonditions which are hygienic and 
which will promote their physical well-being. The public are 
entitled to continuous service of this public utility and to such 
ample facilities for transportation of traffic and the movement 
of passengers as the capacity of the railroads will admit. The 
rights of the public in any controversy between employees and 
employers are, and of right ought to be, paramount. It is be- 
cause their right is paramount to continuous service of the rail- 
roads and because we are confronted by a condition which can 
not be met by theories that I shall vote for this bill; and I 
think it ought to receive the unanimous consideration of the 
House. But at the same time there is one phase of this mat- 
ter the consideration of which I can not escape. We are voting 
for this under constraint. As Representatives of the public 
and not of the capital of the railroads nor of the employees, 
we recognize that the public are confronted by a condition 
which, if the threat to strike is carried out, means suffering 
and disaster to the commercial and industrial interests as well 
as to the life of the people of the country. I would like to take 
up my remaining time and speak a word for the public. Let 
us not forget that in adopting an 8-hour day with 10-hour pay 
we are increasing the wages of 400,000 employees 25 per cent, 
and the pro rata pay for overtime is an increase of 25 per cent over 
the former pro rata pay. There are 1,600,000 railroad employees 
not members of the four brotherhoods, and who are not affected 
by this legislation. I can not say at this time, and it is unneces- 
sary to say, how much that will increase the operating ex- 
penses of the railroads; but the public must understand that if 
this increased burden of operating expenditure prevents the 
railroads from earning a fair net income upon their capital in- 
vested and to maintain a reserve, that we are going beyond our 
constitutional power, and that they have the right to resort to 
the courts in order that no confiscatory conditions shall be im- 
posed upon them, If we proceed upon the theory that instead 
of their appealing to the courts to set aside this legislation be- 
cause it is confiscatory, that the railroads will appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to increase freight rates, we 
must face the contingency that such rates may be raised, and 
it would be the duty of the commission to do so if the net reve- 
nues of the railroads were not sufficient. The public, througli 
Congress, should deal fairly with employees, but,-at the same 
time, ıt can not impair contracts nor confiscate capital. 

While we are voting for an eight-hour day, as representa- 
tives of the public we must realize that it increases the pay of 
400,000 employees 25 per cent, and we must face the condition 
of the future raising of freight rates. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, sufticient unto the day is the 
evil thereof, and when we find we need more rates we have a 
commission, specially constituted by law, to fix all reasonable 
and just rates, and Congress will be always here to take care of 
the railroads, both their officers and operatives of trains, and 
see that they are all treated right. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, the railroads are 
the great arteries through which flows the lifeblood of our 
social and commercial system. They supply us with food and 
raiment and machinery, with newspapers and magazines, and 
they make it possible for a nation of 100,000,000 of people to 
live in neighborly communion and to unite on the basis of a 
common understanding for the accomplishment of those things 
which make for the welfare of the Nation and for the in- 
dividual. 

While the railroads exist by virtue of a partnership between 
private capital and the sovereign right of the State, their own- 
ership is invested in a larger sense in all the people, to whose 
existence they have become almost as necessary as air and 
sunlight. Neither the executive heads nor the men who do the 
actual physical work of operation should possess the power 
arbitrarily to close up these great arteries of social and com- 
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mercial life and thus visit incalculable less and suffering upon 
all. 
Mr. Chairman, I voted to uphold the President of the United 
States in the matter of the McLemore resolution because a 
principle was involved, that of standing up for a right possessed 
by every citizen of this Republic. We were solemnly warned 
on the floor of this House that if some such measure as the Me- 
Lemore resolution were not passed, this country would be in- 
volved in war with a foreign nation. I wanted no war, none of 
us wanted war, but I for one, war or no war, was not willing 
to see an American right trampled upon. The situation con- 
fronting us to-day in the measure under discussion is some- 
what analogous. We have been notified by the President of the 
United States that if we do not pass certain legislation within a 
certain time a small body of men will tie up our railroads, 
paralyze our industries, shut off our people from the food they 
need for subsistence, and submit all of us to great discomfort. 
inconvenience, and possible sickness and death. Sir, a principle 
is here involved as there was a principle involved in the ques- 
tion brought up by the McLemore resolution. Shall any body 
of men be allowed, even though they be our own citizens, to 
trample with impunity upon a common right possessed by the 
people of this country? It may be that they will do so, it muy 
be that they will for a tithe succeed in so doing, but if they 
will so do and so succeed it shall not be without my protest as 
an American citizen and as a Member of this body. 

It is as a Member of this body, however, that I wish to make 
a still more serious protest. The Congress is onę of the three 
eoordinate branches of the Federal Government, possessing. dis- 
tinet and independent rights as outlined by the Constitution. 
The membership of the House of Representatives, the lower 
branch of Congress, consists of 435 men elected by the people 
and representing all the people of the United States. Even the 
Chief Executive of the Nation, in whose hands rests the duty 
of enforcing the laws, possesses few constitutional rights with 
reference to this body further than to give it information of 
the state of the Union and to recommend consideration of such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. Let. in 
spite of this fact, a small, unofficial body of our people have 
served notice on us along with the President that unless we 
enact certain legislation for their particular benefit between now 
and to-morrow evening, they will proceed to call their con- 
templated strike on the railroads. Mr. Chairman, if we accede 
to this demand what shall become. of the legally constituted 
lawmaking power of this Government? How soon again may 
we not expect that another body of citizens, representing other 
interests but possessing similar power, shall confront us with 
similar demands? Shall we, by passing this measure to-day, 
confess our impotence, surrender our rights as Members of this 
great National Legislature, and be false to our oath and our 
duty to the people? I, for one, will not be a party to the estab- 
lishment of a precedent of this kind with its enormous pos- 
sibilities of danger to our country and its institutions. 

Let no one gain the idea from what I have said that I am 
opposed to an eight-hour day. Let no one assume that I am an 
opponent of laboring men or labor unions. I have as much at 
heart the interests of the man who toils for a living as has any 
other Member of this House. I hold no brief for the railroads. 
In all probability a majority of the members of the four brother- 
hoods whose demands we are considering are possessed of more 
of this world’s goods than Iam. In all probability a majority of 
them received as much common-school education as I did. I 
have been thrown into intimate association with union labor 
men for the last 20 years, and I think I understand, perhaps 
better than the average man, their desires and ambitions and 
aspirations. I agree with the suggestion that there has been a 
somewhat general acceptance of the idea that eight hours should 
constitute a day’s work and that this rule should be applied to 
the railrond business if It can be practically adjusted to the 
peculiar conditions of that business, But I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the questions at issue in the present controversy 
should be submitted to orderly and deliberate investigation and 
arbitration, in which the interests of all the parties concerned 
should be given full consideration. I believe it to be in the in- 
terests of good government, of the due process of law, and of all 
the guaranties of the Constitution with reference to the rights 
of person and property that this Congress should now establish a 
body whose duty it shall be to investigate and arbitrate these 
great Iabor disputes, and should go no further at the present 
time. At all events, neither for political advantage nor for any 
other similar reason will I bow my head in subjection to the 
influence which to-day is arbitrarily threatening the welfare of 
the people of the United States and the power and usefulness of 
the United States Congress. [Applause.} 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, while this measure may not 
be all that some could desire; while it may fall short of that 
perfection which longer deliberation might assure; and while 
some of the criticisms which have been leveled at it by our 
Republican friends may be not wholly without justification, 
it is. nevertheless, one that should command general support in 
meeting an emergency which all of us understand and which 
calls for instant action. 


I can conceive of no greater calamity which could befall this 
country, short of an armed invasion by a powerful enemy, than 
that which was scheduled to come off Monday morning next. This 
calamity, we are assured, will be averted by what we are here 
proposing to do. There is no claim for the pending bill that It 
is final; that it is anything more than temporary; that it Is 
other than a mere’ expedient in caring for a situation which 
has alarmed every thoughtful man in America. It can be op- 
posed only by those who would prefer the horrors of an unparal- 
leled industrial war to an adjustment which will give all parties 
concerned an opportunity to look around and to seek a proper 
way out of an intolerable situation. 

Mr. Chairman, if time permitted, I would like to discuss at 
some length some of the issues which have presented themselves 
in connection with the crisis which we are aiming to avert. One 
thing I hope to say very briefly, and that is that railway rates 
have little relation to railway pay. Has it been forgotten that 
the late Mr. Vanderbilt bluntly asserted that rates were gov- 
erned solely by what the traffic would bear? Or is it forgotten 
that to-day, under regulation, rates remain practically at what 
capitalization permits? 

It is regretted that time does not allow me to go further 
into this, for I think it can be shown that practically rates 
are still substantially governed by what the traffic will bear. 
As far as wages, the pay of railroad help, goes, what is the 
governing force here? Can they be regulated by law? Can even 
the railroads themselves determine how much they will pay? 
In the last analysis it will be found that wages are governed, 
not by chance, not by legislation, not by organization, not by 
anything in the world except natural law. What the man who 
employs his own labor on the best free land in use can obtain 
is, after all, the basis of all other wages. Anything which may 
tend to Increase what the man at the margin is able to secure 
tends inevitably to lift wages all up the line from the lowest 
to the highest. 

But I can not dwell on this very vital point. All I can do 
is to cite it and ask that it be considered fairly, not for any 
effect it may have on the pending measure, but for the good 
it may do when the larger questions come up for settlement 
after the present emergency has passed. It seems to me that 
we should look fundamentals in the face. We should inquire 
into the whole philosophy of wages, trying to ascertain the law 
governing them, avoiding errors which it is so easy to adopt, 
keeping clear of pitfalls into which it is so easy to stumble. It 
is no part of legislation to undertake to fix wages or to regulate 
prices. Our whole system, as far as it seeks to do either of 
these things, is false, and its mischievous tendencies are appar- 
ent. Legislation will have fulfilled its mission when it shall 
have made it impossible for a few to engross and forestall op- 
portunity and establish a monopoly of natural resources by 
which and from which all wealth must be drawn by labor. 
Denial to labor of access to these opportunities and resources 
is at the bottom of all industrial troubles. Were labor free to 
employ itself when the terms offered by the employer were un- 
satisfactory, labor would be absolutely independent; it could 
freely dictate the conditions of its employment; it could always 
command wages equal to what it would be able to produce if 
self-employed. 

However, we are not now at the point where this phase of 
the question is presented for discussion. We are dealing with 
a great emergency, with a condition fraught with enormous 
possibilities of evil; and we are dealing with it courageously 
and in a way that must meet the approval of all who do not 
want to see the country thrown into an Industrial chaos. Per- 
haps this is what some of our Republican friends would like to 
see. Out of such a chaos some order in their political affairs 
might conceivably come. But they are not to be gratified. 
We have taken hold of this matter firmly and without fear. 
And for one I am willing to abide the issue. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia has six min- 
utes and the gentleman from New Jersey has three minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon]. z 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in three minutes one can only 
give expression to one’s faith and not advance an argument on 
a proposition of this kind. There can only be one substitute 
motion offered, and that is to authorize the President of the 
United States to seize the railroads and run them for the Na- 
tion. The Republicans will offer nothing of the sort, I am sure, 
If we legislate in a panic now, it is because most of us have for 
years refused to recognize the existence of the irrepressible, 
industrial conflict. Every voice has been heretofore heard in 
Congresses except the voice of the great working masses. It is 
the first time that we have the visible government assert itself. 
It is the first time that the working people, in a rather vulgar 
way, say, “ We are here; we are going to strike; we are going 
to exercise our right to promote and improve our condition.” 
They do not ask you for legislation; they announce they will 
‘exercise their inalienable right and you are at a loss; you do not 
know what to do. You have been talking protection and free 
trade, you have been talking of all sorts of things except in- 
dustrial problems, and most of you do not know how to go about 
this thing at all. Some have even gone to the extent of blam- 
ing the President of the United States because he considered it 
his sacred duty, as trustee of the welfare of this country, to 
offer a remedy for this situation. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Why be partisan in an emergency of this kind? The 
railroads are not in a position to denotince the action of the 
Chief Executive. It is they that have denied his offer; it is 
they that huve refused to listen to his voice of counsel. It is 
the railroads that have refused to recognize the economic and 
ethical principle of the eight-hour day. They are not in a posi- 
tion to criticize, and, please, gentlemen, do not you dare talk 
about compulsory arbitration, and let no one of you imagine 
thut the working people of the United States will stand for com- 
pulsory arbitration. Compulsory arbitration is as indefensible 
and impossible as compulsory marriage. Only a short while ago 
in Sweden the workers organized a nation-wide strike against 
a compulsory arbitration get, and, as I understand it, they called 
off the strike only after the promise of the Government had been 
given that the law would be repealed as soon as the military 
necessity would be over. Let us vote for this measure, because 
it offers a remedy for a very serious and critical situation. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. There is no other way to it just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. LONDON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend my remarks by adding to my remarks the bill introduced 
by Victor Berger, a Member of the Sixty-second Congress, deal- 
ing with the program of nationalizing the railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing the bill indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] has 
three minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
ADAMSON] has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT] 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PLatTr] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, it has been said that a condi- 
tion, not a theory, confronts us, the condition being a threat 
to stop the wheels of industry and commerce all over the coun- 
try and place our cities in a state of siege, with starvation im- 
pending as a result of cutting off supplies of food. Whence 
comes this threat? From a foreign power? No; from a group 
of four men, armed with authority to call a strike on all the 
great railroads, the date for which has been set for next Mon- 
day. These four men—or, shall I say, the President of the 
United States, in fear of the votes they may influence in the 
coming campaign—having refused to agree to arbitration, now 
demand that the Congress of the United States shall abdicate 
its position as a deliberative representative body and pass this 
bill forthwith. I, for one, decline to be either bluffed or co- 
erced into participation In hasty, ill-considered, makeshift legis- 
lation, the far-reaching effects of which we can not foresee, 
thongh I believe that our industries should work toward eight 
hours as the limit of the usual duy's labor, where the hours can 
be so fixed. It has, however, been freely admitted by some of 


the spokesmen on the other side that the hours of labor in 
train operation can not be so fixed, and that this bill is a bill 
of doubtful constitutionality to inerease wages rather than to 
decrease hours. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I know railroad men well enough to 
know that they do not want to strike. If you gentlemen will 
forego for a time your habit of riding on palace cars and parlor 
cars and other Pullman productions and will ride occasionally 
in the smokers, filling your pipes and sitting down alongside of 
the trainmen, you will be in a position to know how they feel. 
You will find that the average trainman or conductor, while he 
rightly desires shorter hours, does not want to strike, and stands 
almost as much in dread of a strike as the average Member of 
Congress fears the present situation, which is saying a good 
deal. [Laughter.] Unless I am a poor judge of human nature, 
the four brotherhood chiefs do not want to call a strike, and 
are demanding this legislation to save their faces. I sympa- 
thize with the predicament in which they, have been placed, but 
I am not responsible for it. Under other circumstances I might 
vote for such a measure as this, if made a part of a well-con- 
sidered bill which contained also provisions to prevent such a 
situation from arising again and treated all parties, including 
the public, fairly. 

Mr. Chairman, the President of the United States is largely 
responsible for the position in which the labor leaders and this 
Congress find themselves to-day. I do not like to charge him 
with playing politics with an emergency, but I do wish to say 
that it seems to me that it is unwise for Woodrow Wilson to 
try to play Theodore Roosevelt. In the first place, he does not 
know how to keep in touch with the sentiment of the people as 
Mr. Roosevelt did and does, and, in the second place, he has not 
the backbone. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield that to the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. BUCHANAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, much has been 
suid about the nonmembers or unorganized workingmen in the 
railroad industry. There have been statements that they are 
not in harmony with the brotherhoods’ efforts in securing an 
eight-hour day. 

The fact is that the brotherhoods have taken a vote of their 
nonmembers as well as of their members. I have here the fig- 
ures of the vote of Brotherhvod of Railroad Trainmen, showing 
a vote of their members in favor of the eight-hour day 98.557, 
as against 3,256. Of these men who are talked about as being 
opposed to the eight-hour day, the nonmembers of the union, 
there were 29,481 for the eight-hour day and 1,060 against. 
The vote of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which is one 
of the four brotherhoods, was 96.73 per cent in favor of the 
eight-hour day. 

Now, the other industries and the other workmen are organ- 
ized, the telegraphers, and the machinists, and the bridgemen, 
the carpenters, and blacksmiths; 60 per cent of the men out- 
side of the brotherhoods are organized and are working in har- 
mony with them to secure the elght-hour day. 

The representatives of the railroads are putting much em- 
phasis on the fact that they want to stand by the principle of 
arbitration. If gentlemen will look at the records of the rall- 
road corporations they will find that they have refused to arbi- 
trate with every labor organization that is not strong enough 
to tie up their works. That was true in the case of the ma- 
chinists’ strike on the Santa Fe. The union machinists used 
every influence to secure arbitration. The railroads have re- 
fused to arbitrate. Their contention that they are standing out 
for the principle of arbitration is a deception and a fraud. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That beginning December 1, 1916, eight hours 
shall, in contracts for labor and service 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 


uiry. 

- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. : 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to know if it would be 

order to offer an amendment now or after the bill is read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be in order to offer an amend- 
ment at the end of the reading of the paragraph. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The Clerk will proceed. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That beginning December 1, 1916, eight hours 
shall, in contracts for labor and service, be deemed a day's work and 
the measure or standard of a day’s work for the purpose of reckoning 
the compensation for seryices of all employees who are now or may 
hereafter be employed by any common carrier by railroad which is 
subject to the provisions of the act of February I. 1887, entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” as amended, and who are now or may 
hereafter be actually engaged in any capacity in the operation of 
trains used for the transportation of Soa: or pro; on railroads 
from any State or Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia to any other State or Territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia. er from one place in a Territory to another 
place in the same Territory, or from any place in the United States to 
an adjacent forelgn country, or from any place in the United States 
through a foreign country to any other place in the United States. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, there are three committee 
mmendments to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, line 3, by 
ginning,” the words “ December 1, 
the words “ January 1, 1917.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. 
discuss that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is an error to 
have the time begin January 1 instead of December 1. Begin- 
ning about December 1 or January 1 is the hardest time to try 
out 2 new method or to apply the eight-hour day, because at 
that time there is less freight and more bad weather and many 
elements to contend with that would perhaps make it appear 
that it was not successful ; or, in other words, it would be holding 
the application of the eight-hour day responsible for the elements 
of the weather. 

However, if this is necessary to secure harmony and expedite 
action, I do not care to make any effort or protest against the 
adoption of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment, i 

Mr. MANN, What is the amendment, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son}. offers a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pace] wishes to offer a modification of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The one that was just adopted? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; the next amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
sox] proposes to accept the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

The Clerk reud as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: “After the word 
‘railroad,’ in line 8, page 1, Insert ‘except railroads independently 
owned and operated, not bower 100 miles in length, electric street 
railways, or electric interurban railways,’” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I trust this amendment will 
not be adopted. As I understand the purpose of this bill, it is 
to meet an emergency. I believe the bill as drafted by the 
committee will prevent a strike on Monday, but I think I am 
safe in saying that the adoption of such amendments as the one 
proposed by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Paar], 
unless they are very carefully safeguarded, may destroy the 
effect of this legislation, This amendment is presented without 
any opportunity to determine what the effect will be. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Pardon me, but I can not yield at this time. 

This amendment, as I say, is presented without an effort to 
consider who will be affected by it or how far it will go to 
nullify the provisions of this measure. My attention was called 
a short time ago to the fact that certain railroads have elec- 
trified their systems in such a way that if you attempt to ex- 
clude electric roads from the operations of this act you are 
very likely to destroy the purpose of it. I trust the gentleman 
from Georgia, who is in charge of this bill, will permit us to 


striking out, after the word “ be- 
1916," and inserting in lleu thereof 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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pass the bill substantially as it has been brought into this 
House. And my reason for that is that I believe it is such 
a simple bill it will readily be understood, and because I be- 
lieve the passage of the bill as presented to this House will 
guarantee industrial peace in this country, and that is what I 
am seeking. ` 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it not true that the New Haven is practi- 
cally electrified from New York to Boston? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not know. I have not been over the 
road. I do not know what the effect of the amendment will be. 
With all due respect to the chairman of the committee, I ques- 
tion if he has had an opportunity to determine the effect of this 
amendment. The bill as it stands has been carefully considered. 
The bill as it stands will prevent a strike on Monday. I am not 
prepared to say what will be the effect if these suddenly pre- 
sented and hastily considered amendments be put in. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield a moment there? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Take the Pennsylvania Railroad, and part of 
the way, going from here to New York, it is drawn by an electric 
engine instead of a steam engine. What effect would that 
amendment have on it? 


Mr. KEATING. I do not know. I do not know of any reason 
why a man who works on a railroad that is less than 100 miles 
long should work more than eight hours a day. He works just 
as hard on a railroad that is 90 miles long as the man who Is 
employed on a railroad 500 miles long. I contend that when 
a gentleman comes in here and offers an amendment he ought 
8 a bill of particulars so we may know what we are 

oing. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment was offered. not in its present form but as it affected 
street railway and interurban electric lines, by the committee, 
and in that far is not my amendment but the committee’s amend- 
ment. At my request the chairman of the committee has ac- 
cepted a suggestion of mine that small, independently owned 
and operated railroads, not exceeding 100 miles in length, should 
be included with street railways and interurban electric lines. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bartey] asked 
a question of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] 
relative to one of the great trunk lines that Is a part of the way 
run by electricity. That can in no sense be termed an inter- 
urban line or a street railway line. And when the gentleman 
refers to the fact that employees on short lines have as hard 
or as long work as on the trunk line of railroads I would remind 
the gentleman that there are a great many short, independently 
owned lines in the United States where, if this automatic 
arbitrary increase of compensation of 25 per cent to its em- 
ployees is forced upon them, they will probably be in the hands 
of a receiver, as many of them are now. With most of them 
their employees are not in the brotherhood. They are not 
organized. There are great stretches of country undeveloped 
that are being developed by private capital by the construc- 
tion of small railroads for the development of these outlying 
portions of the country. And the purpose of this amendment 
is to except street railways, interurban electrice lines, and 
railroads independently owned and operated, not in excess of 
100 miles in length. And I do not believe it is the purpose even 
of these enthusiastic gentlemen, who say we must take the dose 
straight, to include these small roads and break down their op- 
eration, that means as much to the undeveloped communities 
of this country as railroad transportation does for the trunk - 
lines and the developed portions of the country. And I believe 
this amendment ought to be adopted. 

As to its not having been thonght out, possibly the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. KATx d] has not thought it out, but other 
gentlemen have, and I believe, Mr. Chairman, in the interest of 
not only the private capital invested in these small railroads, 
but for the development of those sections of our country now 
undeveloped and the protection of these small properties inde- 
pendently owned and operated this amendment ought to be 
agreed to. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate has expired. 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. TAGGART. I move to strike out the last word. 

I have the greatest sympathy with the aims and objects of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Keatrne], but we must remeni- 
ber that this Congress has no power to legislate for street rail- 
way companies that are not interstate lines of railroad or con- 
nected with interstate lines of railroad. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGGART. I will. : 


The question is 
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Mr. KEATING, I want to ask you if there is anything in 
this bill which undertakes to legislate for ruilroads that are 
outside of the jurisdiction of Congress? In other words, will 
not those roads automatically be taken out of the operations of 
this bill? 

Mr. TAGGART. This bill will reach the case of a street rail- 
road or system that crosses the State line and will not reach the 
case of a railroad which does not cross a State line without it is 
connected in some way with an interstate railway line. Now, 
for instance, this bill as it reads would have no effect on the 
street railways of Seattle, San Francisco, or Los Angeles. It 
would take immediate effect on the street. railways in the city of 
New York that extend into Connecticut and New Jersey.. It 
might have no effect on the street railways of Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, or New Orleans. 

Mr. MANN. Pittsburg. Kans.? 

Mr. TAGGART. Pittsburg, Kans., is not in my district. It 
did not even go Republican. It went Socialist, and so you and I 
will not worry about its street railroads, {Laughter.] 

Now, the bill as it reads and without amendment applies to a 
few cities and it does. not apply to the street railroads of the 
great majority of the cities. It has nothing to do with Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or Pittsburgh, Pa., but it does reach Chicago, nearly 
all of whose lines reach down into Indiana. It does reach Kan- 
sas City, Mo.. and all of Its lines. I would like to see the eight- 
hour law apply to every one of them, but if you leave this bill 
as it stands, and without amending it so as to omit street rail- 
ways, it shows you are attempting to legislate for railroads 
wholly within a State, and you can not do it. It might vitiate 
the whole bill. It would be a delight to some courts in this 
country that I could mention to hold that the bill was absolutely 
unconstitutional and void for that reason, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, so far as this amendment fs 
concerned. my own personal opinion was at first that it ought 
not to have been Incorporated. I learned, however, on investi- 
gation, that the Senate committee insisted on it, and I have 
been informed by those who profess to know that the people 
engaged in operating the street railroads and the interurban 
roads are not involved in this controversy at all. I also have 
some knowledge of these ronds that are shorter than the 
ordinary division of 100 miles, and the information I have is 
that they eould hardly consume eight hours anyway in making 
a run. And there is no use to: cripple them by incorporati 
them in it. r 

Mr. KEATING. WiN the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. As soon as T finish this statement I will 
yleld. We consented to the adoption of this amendment on 
those Ideas, and if we should strike it out. I am told the Senate 
committee insist on putting ft In, and it would be necessary to 


have a conference. So far as I am concerned I do not care 


about it one way or the other. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman says that on these short 
roads it is impossible to use eight hours. In that case, what 
harnr does it do? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not say it was impossible. I said 
they could hardly do it. 

Mr. KEATING. And if It is possible to use more than 
eight hours, why should not the men get the benefit of it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It occurs to me that they could observe the 
law more easily than anybody else. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. T yield to my colleague. 

Mr. STERLING, Is this the same amendment that the com- 
mittee put in the bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. A part of it is. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pace] wants to amend that by adding these short 
lines, which provision is also in the Senate bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Personally, 1 have no objection to that, but 
certainly we ought to Insist on the House voting on the amend- 
ment the committee put in this morning. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman insists on that form, I will 
let the gentleman froni North Carolina [Mr. Page] offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. I am not asking that it be considered now. 

Mr.. ADAMSON, I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. All time has expired. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn and the question is on the 
eerie sees offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

AGE). 

Mr. ADAMSON, Yielding to the suggestion of my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. STERLING], I suggest that we pursue the ordi- 
nary method. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Illinois is satisfied. 

Mr. ADAMSON. All right then, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina. ~- 

Mr. CALDWELL. I ask that the amendment be read. S 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, line 8, by inserti e y * 
following: = except railroads. tnd Mantis Sa ues 8 noe 
exceeding 100 miles in length, electric s t railways, and electric 
interurban raliways.” 

Mr. ADAMSON, That same amendment will occur at the 
top of the next page after the word “trains,” and I ask unani- 
mous consent that both amendments: be voted on at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman states that the same 
amendment in verbiage will occur on the next page. The Clerk 
will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, line 1, after the word “ trains,” by inserting the 
following: except railroads. inde endently owned and operated, Lul 
exceeding 100 miles in length, electric street railways, and eicctric 
interurban railways.” 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that is where that comes in. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman is right. It should come in 
in line 2, after the word “ railroads.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment just reported may be con- 
sidered as pending, and as being offered after the word “ rail- 
road,” in Une 2, page 2, to be voted on in connection with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from North Curolina 
IMr. Pace]. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object, I desire to offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman can offer it to both. 

Mr. MANN, That would not affect this unanimous consent. 

Mr. KEATING. If that is understood, I will not object 

Mr. MANN. It will not. 

Mr. KEATING, As long as I have the opportunity to offer my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Now the debate on the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace}, 
and on amendments thereto has been exhausted. 

ee KEATING. I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
men 

Mr. ADAMSON. Let the gentleman offer it without debate: 

Mr. KEATING. No; with debate. I think, under the circum- 
stances, I should have an opportunity to explain the amendment. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman can offer his amendment and 
then be heard on it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of course, he has that right. 

Mr. KEATING. ‘This amendment reads: 

Except roads ndent! A 
ase miles ‘in A. AEEA 8 SOE . 
railways. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman offer his amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Now, I want to move to strike out the words: 

od gd independently owned and operated, not exceeding 100 miles 

en le 


My object in moving to strike ont those words is that if the 
House puts that amendment into the bill—— 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to have the amendment re- 
ported from the desk in the orderly way. x 

Mr. KEATING. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the amendment by striking out the words “ except railroads 
independently owned and operated, not exceeding 100 miles in length,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that is offered to 
the last amendment? . 

Mr. KEATING. To the first amendment. 

Severat MEMBERS. To both. 

Mr. KEATING. To both. 

Mr. BENNET. May we have the language of the amendment 
reported as it would read if the amendment of the gentieman 
from Colorado were adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Except electric street rallways and electric interurban railways. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to strike out the language that 
would exempt railronds less than 100 miles in length. I do 
that because it is utterly impossible to bring about a solution 
of the problem before us if that amendment is placed in the bill. 
The reason is that the brotherhoods have a great number of men 
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employed on roads that would come under that provision, and 
they are making a fight for all the members of their brother- 
hoods. 

This is a cleverly devised scheme which, if adopted, will place 
the railroad brotherhoods in the position of agreeing to an 
eight-hour day for some of their members and not insisting on It 
for other members. 

In addition to that, there is no reason why the switchman who 
happeus to be working for a great terminal company, which 
would be exempted by the gentleman’s amendment, should be 
compelled to work 10 hours a day while his fellow switchman 
who works for some other company works 8 hours a day. To 
my mind there is no argument that can be advanced in support 
of the gentleman’s proposition which could not be advanced in 
opposition to the entire bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Take a belt road of less than 100 miles in 
any of the great cities that is privately owned, and it would 
apply to it, would it not? 

Mr. KEATING. I presume so, and I presume that is the 
intention. 

Mr, LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman cites a belt road in any city. 
It would no come under the bill as originally framed, would it? 
Mr. CULLOP. It would if engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. KEATING. My sole desire, Mr. Chairman, Is to secure an 
eight-hour day for the men who work on the railroads in this 
country, and next to that I want to avoid a railroad strike, Now, 
why adopt an amendment which may in the last analysis prove 
fatal to an agreement. Why not reject it and proceed with the 
bill in its original form? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
nous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this bill is entitled “A bill to estab- 
lish an eight-hour day for employees and carriers,” but there is 
no pretense in the bill itself that it does, or even tends toward the 
establishment of an eight-hour day. All the literature and 
investigation on the subject of eight-hour labor is wasted so far 
as the terms in this bill are concerned. The bill provides that 
eight hours shall, in contracts for labor and service, be deemed 
n duy’s work, and the measure or standard of a day’s work for 
the purpose of reckoning compensation. 

People differ as to whether it is desirable for men to work 
only 8 hours a day, or wLether a man who has 8 hours’ day 
labor in the end will be able to accomplish as much as he 
would if he worked 10 hours, and probably become less vitally 
strong physically. But the only purpose of this bill is to 
have Congress write into law and into contracts already made 
a provision that for the purpose of compensation 8 hours shall 
be a day's labor. There is no intention on the part of either 
the railroad managers or the railroad employees to shorten the 
hours of labor from those now used. 

In the contest between the employer and employee upon the 
railroad the public is somewhat interested, The railroad man- 
agers would just as lief give a day’s pay for 4 hours as they 
would for 8 or 10 hours if they could recoup themselves from 
the public. It is idle to say that you can receive the rate of pay 
without in some way increasing the rates for freight and pas- 
sengers in the United States. You can not build and operate 
railroads without capital and without money. I do not know 
whether the rate of pay of the railroad employees should be 
increased, but I feel very confident that if the rate of pay of 
the engineers and conductors on passenger and freight trains 
ought to be increased, that it is true it would be claimed that 
the pay of the trackmen maintaining the track should be in- 
creased. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I do not believe that Congress, with doubtful constitutional 
power to change or alter contracts or to determine the rate of 
pay on transportation lines, without knowledge, without investi- 
gation, should impose a burden upon the whole people of the 
land. And I do not doubt—and I say it with sorrow—that if it 
had been proposed in this body that the rate of pay should be 
increased 50 per cent instead of 25 per cent, or even 100 per 
cent, the same gentlemen who will vote for the increase of 25 
per cent under, the same pressure would vote for an increase 
of 50 or 100 per cent, hoping that the public, at least, would not 
wake up to the fact that the burden is put upon them until after 
the next election. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. Chairman, the President of the United States, finding an 
existing controversy which threatened strife and disorder, inter- 
posed his good offices- He failed to obtain a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. He came before Congress a few days 
ago with the suggestion that he would turn the matter over to 
the legislative body of the country, with certain recommendations 
which he made to it. 

I believe that I could have voted for the President's pro- 
gram if proposed in a bill before the House. Although it was not 
a very satisfactory solution to me, although it proposed to impose 
burdens upon the public in the future, it at least made the pre- 
tense of an effort to prevent similar situations in the future 
But the President, as he always has in his conduct of affairs of 
the country when he has real questions before him, wabbled and 
wavered. Bold as he was in asserting his views before Congress 
here a day or two ago, he now backs water, as shown from his 
then program, and now urges Congress to pass a bill which 
leaves out most of the essential things which he then proposed, 

My colleague, Mr. STERLING, expects to offer an amendment 
to the bill, and offer also a motion to recommit along the same 
lines, if the amendment be not agreed to in committee, attempt- 
ing to prevent strikes in the future without investigation, which 
amendment will provide that if men will not mediate, if men 
will not arbitrate, either the managers or the employees, the 
President of the United States shall appoint a commission to 
investigate, and that pending the report from that commission 
there can be by combination neither a lockout nor a strike. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] If we are to meet the situa- 
tion in the country, if we are to be true to the great mass of 
the people of the country, if we are going to yield to the emer- 
gencies of the present moment, we ought at least to do some- 
thing toward preventing disaster in the future. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, just one word, 
please. 1 would like to state, as did the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. KEATING], that I believe the adoption of this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE] 
will defeat the whole purpose of this bill. I believe it would be 
a grave mistake to embody such an amendment in the bill. I 
have information almost direct from the representatives of the 
men—— 

Mr, COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman any ob- 
jection to that portion of the amendment which excludes inter- 
urban trolley lines? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It is not a question of whether 
I have objections or not. The representatives of the brother- 
hoods have been asked to accept certain propositions. It is a 
compromise upon their part. They have been shown certain 
bills which, if passed, they say would stop this strike. We are 
now trying to legislate for the purpose of preventing a strike 
on next Monday, and I am of the opinion, with the information 
that I have, that if this amendment is included in this bill it 
defeats that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentlenian from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
KEATING) there were—ayes 72, noes 91. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. ADAMSON 
and Mr. KEATING to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
73, noes 90. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, has debate been exhausted upon 
this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been exhausted. : 

Mr. IGOE. Is it in order to move to strike out the last two 
words? 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion has already been made. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman begins, are 
there any other amendments to be offered by the committee to 
section 1? 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
amendments. . 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that this last 
amendment was defeated. The amendment offered by the gen- 


I think those are all of the committee 
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tleman from Colorado [Mr. Keatrnc], it seems to me, was very 
important and vital. I thought that the House would agree to 
it: The situation, as I understand it, for example, in the city 
of St. Louis, is this: There is not a railroad coming into that 
city, or, rather, crossing from St. Louis to East St. Louis, that 
runs over its own tracks. All of those trains are hauled over 
the Terminal Railroad Association’s track, which is a local 
concern, with the stock controlled by the railroad companies. 
As I understand the amendment as proposed by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pace], this road, the Terminal Rail- 
road Association, would be excepted from the operation of the 
law. e 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that that road is 
either owned or operated independently of other roads? 

Mr. IGOE. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that we 
have been trying to find that out for a good many years in St. 
Louis. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will find out, and he will find 
out that it is not, because-there is not one of the terminal roads 
that is or can. be operated or owned independently. 

Mr. IGOE: Let me say to the gentleman thut the Terminal 
Railroad Association is one company, the Merchant Bridge & 
Terminal Co. is another company, and on top of them are two 
or three other companies. ‘The railroad companies claim when 
they come to the city of St. Louis that they do not own it, 
that it is a separate corporation; and when we go on the other 
side they tell the people that the railroads own it. My own 
judgment is that it is an independent company. 

Mr. MANN. It is perfectly plain about that road. If it is 
covered by the interstate-commerce law, it makes reports; and 
if it is not, there is nothing that we can do about it. That is as 
plain as the nose on your face. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman from Illinois ts not sure about it, 
and I feel that this amendment, the way it is worded, will ex- 
empt that terminal company and the men working for it from 
the operation of the law. 

3 KITCHIN. Would not an amendment of this nature cure 
that: 

tom thas: £00 miler in Tengen whose principal busines Te Teasing St 
furnishing terminal or transfer facilities to other railways, or are 
themselves en in transfer of freight between railways and between 
railways and industrial plants. 

Mr. IGOE. I think that would meet the situation. Let me 
say this: I do not oppose—in fact, I favor—the exemption of 
these electric interurban roads; but if there Is going to be any 
question about this amendment exempting employees of the 
Terminal Railroad Association from the operation of the bill, 
I shall vote against the whole thing. ' 

Mr. MANN. There is not any question at all. They will not 
be exempted, and the only thing this amendment will do—and 
I do not care what becomes of it—will be to exempt these little 
timber roads.. or something of that sort, that are owned and op- 
erated independently, not in connection with any other road. 

Mr. IGOE. Now, let me ask: the gentleman: These men work 
for the Terminal Railroad Association and not for any railrond 
company. Now, then, this amendment excepts privately owned 
companies, and these men work for the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation; and if the road is less than 100 miles, it is exempted 
under this amendment. 


Mr. MANN. It is not exempted unless owned and operated 
privately. 

Mr. IGOE. I say it is. 

Mr. MANN. It can not be operated independently. A ter- 


minal road could not have anything to carry on it except as it 
is operated in connection with railroads that connect with it. 

Mr. IGOE. The contract made between the railroad com- 
panies and this terminal company is one by which the terminal 
company hauls its cars across the river, and this agreement, 
this contract—— 

Mr. MANN. But it is operated independently. 

Mr. IGOE. It is operated by this separate corporation. It is 
bonded ; it has its own bonds. 

Mr. MANN. It is a perfeetly sure thing if it is covered by 
the interstate-commerce law—the gentleman said he could not 
get reports. 

Mr. IGOE. I did not say anything about getting reports; I 
made no such statement. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said he could not find out who 
owned it. I so understood the gentleman, 

Mr. IGOE. LI said the city could not reach it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I present the following 
amendment to follow the amendment which is pow pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer that as an 
amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; as an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the end of the Page amendment the following: 

“ Provided, That the above oo shall not ap p to railways 
though less than 100 miles in length whose 2 — — is leas 
ing R — at hee = enn Fand ae * or 
are themselves enga u nsfers. o ween ways or 
between railways and industrial plants.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, would not 
that exception extend to electric railway companies that op- 
erate-—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
= STAFFORD. Then the gentleman’s exception is too 

road. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No: I think not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are some electric railway terminal 
companies operating interurban railroads, 

Mr. KITCHIN, I doubt whether there are any such com- 
panies. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There are electric terminal companies in 
large cities. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina yield to the gentleman, from Illinois? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know whether I heard the reading 
of the gentleman’s amendment correctly or not. If I did I 
think the gentleman wishes to put in what he did not intend. 
I understood as read it excepts railways no less than 100 
miles 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it applies to railroads though less than 
100 miles. ; 

Mr. STERLING. Excuse me, I heard it incorrectly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the word “railroad” instead of “railway” there. 

we GALLAGHER. Does that except railroad terminals 
now 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, let us have the amendment 
again reported. 

. Where does this leave the electric rail- 
roads 

Mr. KITCHIN. I expect it leaves them exactly where they 
are now in the other amendment. It does not affect them at all. 

Mr: GALLAGHER. They will be dealt with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be: 
again reported. 

There was no objection, and the amendment was again re- 
ported. 

Mr. RITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that the word 
“railroad “ be substituted for the word “railway.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, just a very slight observation. 
The bill now reads, common carrier by railroad which is sub- 
ject,” and it is proposed to insert between “railroad” uud 
“which” an exception to the exception and a proviso exeept- 
ing that. There is a grammatical construction that will excite 
the curiosity of the world. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment ol the 
gentleman from North Carolina to the amendment 

The question was taken, and the amendinent to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs to the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] as amenden. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, can we have that amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported as amended. 

The amendment as amended was reported. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Illinois is correct, 
That proviso just offered by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Krrcutx] ought to go in at the end of the sentence. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Wait one minute and let me make an ex- 
planation. I came in and went to the gentleman from Georgia 
and asked him where this should go in and he said tu put it 
where the amendment went, 
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Mr. ADAMSON. I showed the gentleman where the amend- 
ment went in. Ft is just like the crooked log where the pig 
went in and landed outside the field instead of inside. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is the gentleman’s grammar, not mine. 

Mr. ADAMSON, It was my grammar. I ask unanimous 
consent to replace it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vete by which the amendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] was adopted. Is there objec- 
tion to the reeonsideration, 

Mr. ADAMSON. If it is adopted I do not care anything 
about reconsidering it. I just want to replace it. We do not 
want it unless the Page amendment is adopted. If you vote 
on the Page amendment first, and it is adopted, put it at the end. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would simplify matters very much if 
the Chair had been permitted to put that amendment some time 
ago, and then the other amendment was 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHIN] would temporarily withdraw his amendment—— 

Mr. ADAMSON, I suggest that it be temporarily withhehd. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withhold that until the Page amendment is voted on. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
to withhold that amendment until the Page amendment is 
voted on. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I presume I am in the same fix that 
several Members here are. I am against the original Page 
amendment, but I am for the amendment with the Kitchin 
amendment added. So if the Page amendment were to be voted 
on first and adopted, and the Kitchin amendment was defeated, 
there would be a confusion here with a whole lot of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The remedy of the gentleman is to object, 
then. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
my reasons are just as stated by the gentleman this moment. 
I am opposed to the Page amendment as it reads. but as 
amended by the amendment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rirehix] I would vote for it. I shall object to hold- 
ing it until after the vote on the Page amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAM- 
LIN] objects. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the Kitchin 
amendment reported. e 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection. the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurs] will be again 
reported. 

Mr. MANN. TI object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ilinois objects. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kirenin}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] as amended. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment as amended be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment as amended will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Paan of North Carolina as amended: Page 1, 
Une 8, after the word “ railroad.’ and also after the word “ rail 
roads,” on page 2, line 2, insert “ except railroads independently owned 
pnd operated, not exceeding 100 miles in length, electric street rail- 
ways, and electric interurban railways: P. ed, That the above ex- 
*eptions shall not apply to railroads, though less than 100 miles in 
sength, whose principal business is leasing or furnishing terminal or 
transfer facilities to other railroads or are themselves engaged in 
Se rere 3 between railroads or between railroads and indus- 

p. — 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that if this amendment should be adopted i be separated and 
the Kitchin amendment be placed at the end of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that if the amendment as amended be adopted it 
shall then be separated, and then the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina be placed at the end of the section. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. SIMS. Will this amendment dislocate the vote on the 
100-mile part of it before we vote on the other part? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Kitchin amendment has been agreed 


‘Mr, SIMS. I mean the Page amendment, which will be voted 
on, as amended, 


The CHAIRMAN. That was offered by way of amendment. 
The gentieman from Colorado offered an amendment to strike 


that out, and that was voted on. The question is on the Page 


amendment as amended. 2 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. g 

The CHAIRMAN. The Kitchin amendment will be placed at 
the end of the section. Has the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
ADAMSON) any further amendment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No further other than to make that transfer 
which has already been agreed upon. There may be a little 
verbiage to change. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit a unanimous- 
consent request. k 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the amendment just voted on the word “ railroads.” be substi- 
tuted for the word “ railways.” I see that the Page amendment 
reads “ railways.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KitcHrn] asks unanimous consent that in the Page amend- 
ment the word “railroads” may be substituted for the word 
“railways” wherever the word “railways” occurs. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that not 
later than 4 o'clock my colleague Mr. Srznrixo] be permitted to 
offer an amendment as a new section. I make the request be- 
cause I do not know whether we will get through the bill at that 
time or not. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I have no objection to his offering it at any 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that not later than 4 o'clock p. m. his 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Srertrnc}, may have 
the opportunity of offering an amendment as a new section. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I do not want to object, as I have no real objection to it. But 
I want to reserve the right to object in order to say that I have 
been seeking to-day very industriously to get a few moments 
of time to submit a few remarks on this bill. I am not particu- 
larly anxious to make a speech, but I have some data here that 
has been furnished me that I think would be of some informa- 
tion to the House and that I would like permission to insert In 
the RECORD: N 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman voted for the rule. We have not 
had more than an hour on this bill, and only 10 minutes of that 
has heen occupied by this side of the House since we com- 
menced under the five-minute rule. If the gentleman insists on 
gagging the minority so that we can have only 10 minute 

Mr. HAMLIN. The minority had one-half of the time in 
general debate, and the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. Manx] 
Was granted, without any objection, an extension of time 

Mr. MANN, That is the only time that has been used on this 
side in three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. HAMLIN (continuing). And I have had none. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a statement furnished to me in regard to the 
facts covered ın this vill. 

Mr. MANN. I gave notice that I will object to all extensions, 
and I will do it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then I object to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has that right, mean as it is, 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
ebjects to the request of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hamu], and the gentleman from Missouri objects to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN, I move that all debate on section 1 be now 
closed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


ment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to relieve a situation 
here 

Mr. MANN. If the gentlemen of the majority propose to be 
indecent to the minority 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think it is perfectly in order for the 
Chair to recognize the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STER- 
Linc}. : 

Mr. MANN, It can not be in order until we reach the point 
in the bill. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. I understood the gentleman from Tlinols 
[Mr. Srzutixd] wanted to offer his amendment to the bill in its 
entirety. 

Mr. MANN. No; as a new section. That is the courtesy with 
which we are treated by the. majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on section 1 be now closed. i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of or- 
der that pending an amendment that has been offered it is not 
in order to make that motion, $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„ by Mr. CLARK of Florida: Add to section 1 the following 
Pre provided further, That this section shall also Include and apply to 
station agents, train dispatchers, trackmen, office employees, workers in 
railway shops, and all other employees of a railroad carrier engaged in 
interstate carringe of passengers and freight.“ 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
these employees, the train dispatchers, the shopmen, the track- 
men, and other men who are engaged in their different work are 
just as much engaged in the real operation of interstate trains 
as are the engineers and the conductors, but the language of the 
bill would limit its application to those actually upon the trains. 

Now, if these people who are pressing this bill want to tote 
fait, if they really want to benefit the laboring people of this 
country, they will not stop with increasing the salaries of the 
highest-paid workmen in the railway service. [Applause,] The 
engineers and the conductors get more pay in proportion to the 
work done than do the shopmen, the trackmen, the little station 
agents, and these other people whom I have named in that 
amendment, and their work is just as necessary for the opera- 
tion of the trains as is the work of the engineers and the con- 
ductors, 

I want to say this, gentlemen, that, so far as I am concerned— 
and I freeiy say it, because 1 do not want to take advantage of 
or mislead anybody—I am opposed to this legislation, but if you 
intend to legislate, then, for God's sake, legislate fairly and 
give all these people the advantage of what you propose. [Ap- 
plause. } 

I am in favor of an eight-hour day for all labor, all kinds of 
labor. But this is not an eight-hour-day proposition. It is sim- 
ply a proposition to have Congress exert its power to raise the 
wages of certain classes of people in this country. I question 
our constitutional right to do it, and I have no doubt whatever 
as to the fact that we have no moral right to lo it. I am in 
favor of arbitrating all these difficulties. 

Arbitration is the only fair method to pursue in order to 
reach a just and honest conclusion, but that method is refused 
and we are rushed into the enactment of legislation which we 
have had no time to consider and deliberate upon. 

I want to suy this, gentlemen: I feel sadder to-day than at 
any time during my 12 years’ experience here, because I have 
seen the legislative body of the Nation taken practically by the 
throat by the representatives of four organizations and made to 
do what they say, made to do their bidding, and given a lim- 
ited time in which to do it. It is the work of the highwayman; 
it is characteristic of the banditti to hold up Congress and say. 
“Tf you do not do this, we wiil do the other. We will plunge 
this country into chaos, and we will bring misery and untold 
suffering upon all the millions of people in this land.” 

I am absolutely opposed to this legislation, because it is 
wrong. It is undemorratie and in radical opposition to every 
pronouncement of my party. I am further opposed to its being 
enacted in this manner. It is the act, as I said before, of the 
highwayman. The highwayman at the point of a pistol demands 
your money, and these men with a threat to bring untold misery 
and suffering upon the Nation demand this legislation. This 
proceeding is in exact accord with the method of the bandit, 
and as one Member of this House I will forfeit my seat in it to- 
day, and 1 hope I may never occupy it again, before, with my 
convictions on this subject, I will bow to the command of these 
arrogant brotherhood leaders and stultify myself by swallowing 
this kinc of stuff. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the 400,000 members of the 
brotherhoods come no nearer having 2 strangle hold on my 
throat than the 1,600,000 who are working on the tracks and 
elsewhere. - 

This is an emergency mensure. It matters not what any- 
body’s opinion may be as to general legislation when we have 
an opportunity to legislate for a general eight-hour law. We 
are trying now, under the doctrine of public safety, to prescribe 
eight hours a day for those who are connected with the operation 
of trains. We are committed to that. We have already passed 


legislation prescribing hours of service for that class of people. 
We have not time here to open the question for general legis- 
lation to accommodate the views of everybody on general ques- 
tions tha. are not acute. We are dealing with an acute situa- 
tion. We are trying to do just those things necessary to relieve 
that situation and no more. Hereafter, when we have time to 
legislate about the gentlemen who want eight hours, and who 
are represented by my distinguished friend from Florida, we 
ean give it consideration. At this time let us confine our legis- 
lation to the necessary subjects in hand. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. HULBERT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama rise 
in support of the amendment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I rise to oppose it. 

Mr. HULBERT. I want to oppose it. 

1 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who offered this 
amendment has practically told us that if we vote for his amend- 
ment we vote against the bill. I am heartily in favor of this 
bill. I think that the trainmen of this country have a perfect 
right to come to the Members of this House and to the Senate 
and ask for a fair settlement of this matter. My friend Mr. 
Crank of Florida was loudly applauded by gentlemen on the 
other side who are hoping that this strike will not be settled. 

Mr. BURNETT. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not the gentleman’s opinion that those 
who so loudly applauded will not ħave the nerve to vote for the 
amendment if they have to go on record? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is my opinion. The. gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] took the President to task this morn- 
ing for trying to avert this great strike, a strike, gentlemen, 
that would clog the arteries of commerce and produce paralyza- 
tion of trade, and maybe starvation in many sections of the 
country. I fear that there are gentlemen on that side who do 
not want this strike controversy settled. Some of you have 
shown a disposition te play politics at the expense of the coun- 
try. I think there are gentlemen over there who do not want 
this strike settled by the President and by the Congress. Gen- 
tlemen, do you know that since this strike has been pending the 
prices of food supplies have risen; potatoes have gone up a 
dollar a barrel because the dealers fear that the trains will soon 
stop running? In many places starvation threatens. What are 
you doing to help us solve this problem? ‘This Democratic 
President is trying to prevent the strike. What did Mr. Cleve- 
land do? He came forward after the strike was on and helped 
to break it up. What did Roosevelt do? He waited until the 
strike had raged five months in the coal mines, and then went 
and took charge, but demoralization reigned in all the mining 
regions of the country. What did President Wilson do? He 
took time by the forelock and is now trying to prevent the great- 
est strike that ever threatened this country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] What are you doing to prevent it, you parti- 
sans on that side, who are shaping your creed for your cravings 
and swallowing your convictions for a job? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

What are you Republicans doing? Some of you are hoping 
that this strike will come. You Republicans have some mil- 
lionaires in another body near by who are hoping that the 
strike will come. Mr. Speaker, it does not take me long to 
locate a man in this body. I can spot him when I hear him 
speak five minutes. I know for what interest he speaks and 
to what crowd he belongs. You can not fool me, and you can 
not fool the country, I am standing here and pleading in the 
interest of the American people. I speak for the laboring man 
who wants justice and for justice to the railroads, and if the 
railroads need more freight rates, if they can show that they 
do, I will favor giving it to them, I am not against any legiti- 
mate interest in this country. I want to do justice by all of 
them, and I want the public considered also. It has rights. The 
laboring man has rights. The railroads have rights, and the 
American people huve rights. Where are you going to stand on 
this question, gentlemen? This is a critical day. My friend 
from Florida [Mr. CLARK] speaks of being sad. He says this 
is a sad day with him. It is a glorious opportunity to me to be 
able in my humble way as a Representative to help to settle this 
question and avert this strike, and I am serving my country 
when I uphold the hands of President Wilson, who delivered 
that message here the other day, the bravest act since Andrew 
Jackson defied the national banks. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] They say he puts his nese into things. Yes; he 
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puts his nose into things, and he settles them, and I make you 
the prediction that during the next four years he will settle, 
and settle fairly and justly, all the great industrial disorders 
in the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He 
has the ability and the courage to do it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. I shall favor this amendment. Is it in order E 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HULBERTJ is recognized. 

Mr, MOORE of Penusylvania, Is it in order for two gentle- 
men to speuk on the same side of a question consecutively? 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] opposed the amend- 
ment. I am in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman to 
follow the gentleman from New York, if that be satisfactory. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, That is all I want, but I sub- 
mit to the Chair < 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman does not recognize the fact 
that I have suffered the opprobrium of sitting on this side, 
although I belong on the other side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman means that we have suffered. 
[Luughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is better off 
for it. 

Mr. HULBERT. I came over here in order to sympathize 
with vou. 

“The President and Congress are earnestly at work endeavor- 
ing to prevent the threatened railroad strike. Passions are 
rising and there are plenty of critics of every plan proposed. 
But the great public is concerned solely with the avoidance of 
the strike and not with fine-spun theories of law. If there had 
been time to deliberate, it is probable that Congress could have 
evolved a plan of permanent industrial peace through the sus- 
pension of strikes and lockouts pending Federal inquiry. In- 
asmuch, however. as the only way to avoid the strike is to 
estublish the eight-bour day, the President and Congress are 
acting in obedience to the popular demand when they enact 
such legislation. 

“If mistakes are made in the laws, they can be corrected at 
leisure; but a strike, once begun, can not be corrected. Irrep- 
arable losses will occur; indeed, damage has already been done 
to industry in every section of the country. Before this dum- 
age intensifies into disaster the menace of a strike must be 
removed. K 

“When the money cost of an eight-hour day is compared 
with the losses that would be cuused by a strike, it sinks Into 
insignificance. The highest estimate of the cost of an eight- 
hours day is $100,000.000 a year; but a strike would paralyze 
manufacturing industries dependent upon interstate commerce 
which in 1910 employed 6.500,000 persons, earning 811.000.000 
a day. There are 6.000.000 farmers in the United States whose 
product, worth $3,000,000,000, depends upon the railroads. The 
perishable fruit crop is worth $140,000,000, and it would be a 
total tuss with the stoppage of trains. The grape crop is 
worth 825.000.000. 

“In 1910 there were 2.217.342 babies in the United States 
under 1 year of age and 10.631.364 children under 5 years of 
age. What of them if the milk supply should be even seriously 
reduced? The infantile-paralysis menace is nothing compared 
with the slaughter of the innocents that would follow a milk 
shortage. 

“Whether the threatened strike would be successful or not, 
in the sense of being complete, or whether the railroad man- 
agers would be able to break it with accompanying disorder 
and bloodshed, is not the issue. There must be no test of 
strength at the expense of the millions of wage earners and 
farmers, the women and children, and the varied business inter- 
ests which support the population. Congress must establish 
the eight-hour day and stop the strike. That danger over, the 
whole subject. of maintaining industrial peace can be consid- 
ered carefully and legislation framed that will make it impossi- 
925 for a similar danger to threaten the people of the United 

tates.” 

This, Mr. Chairman, is an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of this morning, It appeals to me as the 
Sanest und most logical argument on this momentous question 
that can be presented—one which I think the majority of us 
can safely take as our guide. [Applause.} 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN | 
in his eloquent speech defended the President of the United 
I assume that it is well that the President should 
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have such an able defender on this floor. Too little is heard 
here about what the President has accomplished during his 
entire administration. We have not heard anything recently, 
for instance, about the enormous deficiency in the Treasury. 
The loss of revenue due to the Underwood tariff law has been 
completely forgotten in recent days, The gentleman from Ala- 
bama talks about the glory of the country, the beauty of Ameri- 
can womanhood, and the sturdy character of American man- 
hood, but he fails to account for the $290,000,000 which the 
President of the United States asked us to raise a few months 
ago because his economic policy, according to Gov. Colquitt, of 
Texas, had been “a complete failure.” 

Why does not the gentleman from Alabama tell us of some 
of the other things that have been temporarily forgotten in the 
excitement of the strike? 

The gentleman froin Alabama has said nothing recently about 
the nitrate plant, which is to take $15,000,000 from the people 
of the country to establish an enterprise to increase the 30,000 
employees who have been added to the Government pay roll 
since the Democrats came into power. Why not tell us about 
the 550.000.000 shipping bill—— 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not confining himself to the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Alabama 
has overlooked many interesting fact 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from Pennsylvania is not 
discussing the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I shall discuss 
the amendment. I think perhaps the gentleman's point of order 
is well taken, but it might also have been taken aguinst the 
gentleman from Alabama. The gentleman from Ohio can see 
the mote in the other fellow’s eye, but he can not see the mote 
in the eye of a Democrat. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I concede the 
point of order. The gentleman from Alabama defended the 
attitude of the President of the United States upon this bill. 
He did that, and I am inclined to think the gentleman from 
Alabama would rather discuss the President's attitude on this 
strike bill now thun to discuss the revenue question, or the 
armor-plate question, or the nitrate-plant question. I am in- 
clined to think the gentleman from Alabama would rather keep 
his eyes off the Mexican situation now until after election in 
November. It might be unpleasant to explain why the Na- 
tional Guard is being kept along the Mexican border, The 
President's attitude on this strike bill is much more appro- 
priate just now for the purposes of the campaign. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alubama knows that 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce told this House on July 15 last that he had known for 
four months that trouble was impending, and that he had inves- 
tigated and seen the proper parties concerned, and was able to 
report to this House and the country that there would be no 
strike. Is it possible the gentleman from Alabama, who was 
very conspicuous in nominating the President for a second term, 
did not know what the gentleman from Georgia and the Presi- 
dent of the United States knew about this strike situation? 
Will he not agree that it was a mighty good thing to hold up 
until before election, when discussion of the revenue question, 
the nitrate plant, and the armor plate question, and other de- 
ficiencies, mighi be disagreeable? 

It has seemed to me that the gentleman has preferred, for 
good and sufficient reasons—and I hope I am keeping within the 
rule—to talk strike and talk it volubly for fear the people of 
the country might want to ask a number of questions before 
the 7th of November. 

I am Inclined, Mr. Chairman, to think the amendment of the 
gentleman from Florida has merit—that if we are going to 
legislate for one class of employees, voluntarily or under duress, 
we had better legislate fairly and squarely fur all other classes 
of lubor. There ought to be a square deal all down the line. 
But because this strike question hus arisen we should not be 
expected to forget or obliterate forever the mistukes of the 
Deinocratie administration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the section and pending amendments be now 
closed. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be now closed. 

Mr. GARLAND. I shall object to that. I move to strike out 
the last two words. 
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Mr. ADAMSON. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GARLAND. Five minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I move that all debate on this section and 
amendments thereto be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
want to offer, with some time on it. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Georgia moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in five 
minutes, 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia moves that all 
debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 10 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am consistently in favor 
o? the amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida, 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate on this amendment is closed. 

Mr. GARLAND. I moved to strike out the last two words. . 

Mr. ADAMSON. My motion contemplated five minutes for 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gartanp], and five min- 
utes for the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am for the Dill as it is 
presented to us and as it has been amended. I am for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 
I am consistently for both. I am for the amendment because 
the claim was given to the President of the United States on 
behalf of 1,600,000 employees by their representative, Mr. Frazier, 
who not alone came here in person but who wrote the President, 
and he, Mr. Frazier, was neglected. He has been ignored en- 
tirely, as have the 1,600,000 employees, or a sufficient number to 
make 80 per cent of the total number employed in the railways, 
or whatever the number is—80 per cent is enough. These gentle- 
men, represented by Mr. Frazier, came here and asked that they 
be given an opportunity to share in whatever legislution was 
enacted by this Congress, and they asked it for the reason 
that they deserve it. 

They ask it for the further reason that they would proceed 
to organize and come and make the same demands, and would 
expect the same treatment a’ he hands of Congress, We hear 
the gentleman from Alabama Mr. Hertrn] rise here and wail 
about a strike and state that somebody wants a strike. I am 
consistent in this, that I am for this legislation and for the 
amendment. I do not want any strike, but I do want this 
Congress to take care of these poor fellows just as well as we 
are going to take care of the others, and I am for them all. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. On the average, do not the men who are 
covered by the Clark amendment get less wages than the 400,000 
for whom we are legislating? f 

Mr. GARLAND. They certainly do; but the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin] fears that we are going to be pushed 
into a strike by reason of this amendment. Is that true? Who 
is going to strike if you put this amendment on this F 1? Are 
the men who are to receive the benefits going to strike? Are 
the brotherhoods going to strike if you give this to these 1,000.000 
other men? Who is to be kept from striking by the legislation 
that you are going to enact? The brotherhoods. Do they say 
that they would strike if these other men are given this privi- 
lege? Oh, no; not at all; but it seems to be the popular. thing 
for this Democratic President to go along and try to pull off a 
stunt, and then, when he could not do it, to bring the foundling 
in here and advise us to pass this legislation for fear of strike. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is for it? 

Mr. GARLAND. I am for it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then what are you complaining about? 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GARLAND. I am complaining because the President did 
=: ee the other 80 per cent. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 


I refuse to take up my time in answering the gentleman’s 
questions further. We ought to pass this legislation, and we 
ought to add this amendment, and we ought to be consistent in 
our actions here now, because this is just the start. We expect 
to do more in the future, but we may as well avert two strikes, 
when we are averting one, rather than to continue on and have 
more legislation come in here in a week or two. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted and the bill will be passed. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DENISON) there were—ayes 82, noes 101. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. CLARK 
of Florida and Mr. ApAmson to act as tellers. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
does not seem to be present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
GARLAND, will act as teller. 

A ae GARLAND and Mr. ADAMSON took their places as 
ellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
81, noes 120. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
statment so that I may not be misunderstood. I am paired 
with the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Futter. I have a gen- 
eral pair with him. That is the reason I was not in the Chamber 
to take my place as teller a moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a statement in 
order that gentlemen may understand the order of business, 
Under the rule we have about reached the point where the Chair 
will have to exercise some discretion in the matter. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Saati] will be recognized to 
offer an amendment, and will be recognized for five minutes on 
that amendment, at the end of which time all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto will close, The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Houston] has an amendment that he desires to 
offer to this paragraph, but which he does not desire to debate. 
The Chair thinks the chairman of the committee understands 
what it is. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; it is merely changing the date. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. We 
are wasting time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is undertaking to state what 
the Chair is going to do. After that is done the Chair is going 
to recognize the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. STERLING 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have a substi- 
tute, about which I have given notice that I would like to have 
read under the same terms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is going to recognize the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sterrtine] immediately after he has rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Tennessce [Mr. Houston}. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk and-ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMALL: Page 1, line 12, after the word 
engaged“ strike out the words in any capacity „and insert in lien 
therefor the words “as conductors, engineers, firemen, and trainmen.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina to yield to me for a moment. In order to 
accommodate my colleague from Illinois [Mr. STERLING] I ask 
unanimous consent that after the Small amendment has been 
acted upon the bill be read through entirely in order to reach 
the place where the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING] 
desires to offer his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that immediately after the action upon this amend- 
ment and the amendment to be offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Houston] the bill may be read through before 
further amendments ure offered. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Illinois says he will 
adoy* my first suggestion and offer it following the first section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia withdraws 
his request. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if 1 may have the attention of 
the chairman and the gentlemen of the committee. My amend- 
ment strikes out the words “in any capacitx.“ in line 12. on 
page 1, and insert the words “ engaged as conductors, firemen, 
engineers, or trainmen.” I would not support any amendment 
to this bill which impaired its purpose, nor would I offer any 
amendment which had the same effect. The chairman of the 
committee says that we are confronting an emergency which 
makes this bill necessary, and in that I agree. What is the 
emergency? That the four brotherhoods representing conduc- 
tors, engineers, firemen, and trainmen make certain demands, 
which if not granted or otherwise met will result in a strike, 
and the purpose of this legisIntion is to avert that strike. 

Mr. KEATING. Wili the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. KEATING. I know the gentleman desires to include all 
members of the brotherhoods. : 
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Mr. SMALL. Yes; sir. . i 

Mr. KEATING. As a matter of fact the gentleman has not 
included in his amendment switchmen or hostlers or a lot who 
are admitted by the brotherhoods and his amendment would 
not cover the membership of the brotherhoods, 

Mr. SMALL. Iam using the same language that the brother- 
hoods used. and if they have an accepted meaning in railway 
parlance, they will be included. I say that the language used 


by the brotherhoods is “ conductors,” “engineers,” “ firemen,” 


and truinmen.“ and I take it that the gentleman from Colo- 
rado will not deny that statement. 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, yes; I do; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SMALL. That language is used by the brotherhoods, 
and I repeat it. Now, if we do not want to have any ambiguity 
in the bill, if we are appointing a commission to investigate the 
facts and results of this legislation, we wish to use certain 
phraseology about which there will be no ambiguity, and this 
language is referred to in describing the four brotherhoods 
whose action threatens a strike and has made necessary this 
legislation. Now, the words “in any capacity“ will make this 
bill ambiguous. It may be interpreted to include telegraph 
operators, if, perchance, as is frequently the case, a part of their 
duty is to handle messages in the operation of trains. It would 
include train dispatchers; it might include others, but it does 
not intend to include——_ - 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will permit, there is al- 
rendy a telegraph law. 

Mr. SMALL. I understand that. When you use the lan- 
guage “ engaged in any capacity ” in the operation of trains, why, 
you must interpret that language according to its ordinary 
meaning, and “in any capacity“ would mean a man or em- 
ployee who, in any capacity, took part in the operation of trains; 
and a train dispatcher, a telegraph operator, takes part under 
this language here. I think that we want to make it clear so 
that there shall be no misunderstanding. Ii we strike out 
those words “in any capacity ” and insert in lieu thereof 8 en- 
gaged as conductors, engineers, firemen, and switchmen,” we 
would make it clear. 

Now, the gentleman from Colorado says that does not include 
hostlers and switchmen who are in the brotherhoods. 

Mr. TALBOTT. And baggage-masters? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. I say this amendment carries out the 
purpose, and I submit that we ought to make it certain and 
definite, and it should be adopted so as not to leave anything 
indefinite and in an ambiguous form. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, in line 9. page 1, to correct 
the date, where it says “ February 1,” it should be “ February 4, 
1887.“ I make that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, in line 9, by striking out the word “frst” and 
inserting the word “ fourth.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as » new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Amendment by Mr. STERLING : Page 2, after section 1, add the follow- 
ing us a new secticn: 

“That the act entitled An act providing for mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration in controversies between certaln employers and their 
employees,’ approved July 15, 1913, be amended by adding thereto as 
new sections thereof the following: 

“* Sec, 12. Whenever a controversy shall arise between an employer or 
employers and employees ae 8257 to this act, which can not be settled 
through mediation and conciliation in the manner provided in this act, 
and the Board of Mediation is unable to induce the parties to submit 
their controversy to arbitration in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, the said controversy shall be referred to a board of investigation, 
which shall consist. of 11 members, of which each of the parties to the 
controversy shall have the right te recommend 4, and these 8, to- 

ther with 8 other members, one of whom shall act as chairman of the 

rd, shall be appointed by the President of the United States. Upon 
notice by the President of the appointment of the board of invest ga 
tion, the Board of Mediation and Conciliation shall mabick ag a time for 
the beginning of the investigation and a place where such proceedings 
may be held. The board of investigation shall organize and make all 
necessary rules for conducting its hearings. ‘The board shall fully and 
carefully ascertain all the facts and circumstances, and in its report 
shall set forth such facts and circumstances, and its findings therefrom, 
including the cause of the dispute and the board's recommendation for 
the settlement of the dispute according to the merits and substantial 
Justice of the case [ts recommendation shall deal with each item of 
the dixpute and shall state what in the board's opinion ought or ought 
not to be done by the respective parties concerned. Wherever it appears 
to the board expedient so to do. its recommendation shall also state the 


period during which the proposed settiement should continue in force 
and the date from which it should commence. The report shall be made 


2 eee ees of Mediation and Conciliation, who shall cause the same to 
a ¿ 

Pn testimony before the board of investigation shall be given under 

oath or affirmation, and any member of the board shall have the power 

to administer oaths or affirmations. It shall be furnished such assist- 

ants as may be necessary in carrying on its work. 

Each member of the board of investigation shall receive such com- 
pensation as may be fixed by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
together witb his traveling and other necessary expenses. So much as 
may be necessary of the appropriation of the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation for the fiscal it ending June 30, 1917, is hereby made 
available for the payment of the necessary and proper expenses of boards 
of investigation. uthority for . including subsist- 
ence, by boards of investigation shall first be obtained from the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, 

Sg. 13. Pending the efforts of the Board of Mediation and Conciiia- 
tion to induce the employer or r and employees to submit their 
controversy to arbitration, and until the investigation of such contro- 
3 e board of investigation provided for in section 12 of this 
act s been completed and its report thereon published, it shal] be 
unlawful for the employer or employers to declare or cause a lockout, 
or for the employees, acting in combination, to declare or cause a strike 
on account of such controversy. 

“* Sec. 14. Any railroad company declaring or causing a lockout, or 
any officer or agent of ang railroad 3 who assists or participates 
in declaring or causing a lockout contrary to the provisions of this act, 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than 8500 nor more than $5.000 for 
each day or part of a day that such lockout exists. 

2 officer, agent, or employee of any organized body of labor or 
labor organization who declares or causes a strike contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act sha!] be Hable to a fine of not less than 8500 nor 
more than $5.000 for each day or part of a day that such strike exists, 

Any person who incites, encourages, or alds in any manner any em- 
ployer to declare or continue a lockout, or any person who aids In any 
manner any officer, agent, or employee of any organise body of lator or 
labor organization in declaring or causing a strike contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to a fine 
of not less than $10 nor more than $100. 

=: Sec. 15. Any ormon of said act of July 15, 1913, which are 
aoe with the provisions of this amendatory act are hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. ADAMSON. I make the point of order on that. It is 
foreign to every word and syllable in this pending bill and not 
germane in any respect. 

Mr. MANN. I did not hear what the gentleman said. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I say it is not germane in any respect. It 
is foreign to every word and syllable and akin to no part of the 
subject in any respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] makes a point of order that the amendment is not germane 
to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the bill now pending before the 
House is the result of the President's message delivered to Con- 
gress a few days ago. The gentleman from Georgia as well as 
other gentlemen talking in favor of the bill have each stated 
that it was for the purpose of preventing a strike. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN.. I will. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does not the gentleman think that whether 
it is in order or not it is determined by the contents of the paper 
and not by extraneous statements or evidence? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the purpose of the bill can be gathered from 
a report, from statements made by the man in charge of the 
bill on the floor of the House, as well as by the contents of 
the bill; and if the court is called upon to construe the law the 
court can take into consideration as well the report of a com- 
mittee—though I do not know what the report of this com- 
Hage is—and the statement of the gentleman in charge of 

e . 

Now, the gentleman seeks to claim by the point of order that 
this bill is not for the purpose of preventing a strike; that it 
has no relation to a strike. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SrerLING], my colleague, proposes 
to couple with the existing bill a provision that hereafter before 
a strike can occur between railroads and their employees the 
President shall have the power to appoint a commission to make 
an investigation for the purpose of preventing the strike. This 
bill is for the purpose of preventing a strike, and the Chair 
holds that a provision proposed to be attached to it also for 
the purpose of preventing a strike is not germane to the Dill. 
One of the surprising features to me in this connection is that 
the President, having made his recommendation to Congress, 
should now, through his instruments on the floor of the House, 
insist that the major portion of his recommendations shall not 
even be allowed to be considered in the House, but that only 
those portions of his recommendations can be considered which 
he says we shall consider. I insist, Mr. Chairman, that the 


whole subject matter involved in the recommendations of the 
President, made for the purpose of preventing the strike, are 
germane to this bill, which openly and avowedly is for the same 


purpose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the title of this bill is 
“A bill to establish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and for other pur- 
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poses,” Of course, no one takes the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] seriously, that any proposition de- 
signed to prevent a possible strike upon the part of certain em- 
ployees of railroads is germane to this bill. The gentleman has 
in mind a message read to the House by the President of the 
United States, and if that message were under consideration in 
the form of legislation this amendment would be in order as 
germane, but the House is not considering the message of the 
President, which, under the Constitution, was read to the 
House for the purpose of giving information on the state of the 
Unien. It is considering a legislative proposition. This bill 
proposes to establish eight hours as the standard day's labor 
for certain employees in the operation of trains engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, to create a commission to investigate the 
conditions of the operation of such a law, and to prevent a re- 
duction of compensation after the legislation goes into effect. 
There is nothing in the bill whatever relative to mediation, 
nothing in reference to contemplated, proposed, or impending 
strikes, and, under innumerable decisions which should not be 
read now to take up the time, now so brief. It is quite clear 
thut the amendment is not in order. The gentleman's speech 
might have been in order under general debate on this bill. It 
is ridicuious to assume that he meant his argument seriously 
on this matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, permit me just a word. 
If this bill only consisted of the first section providing for an 
increase of wages. perhups the umendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois would not be in order. I ask the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the provision carried in section 2, which 
provides for an investigation made by a commission of three 
of certain facts pertaining to industrial disputes on interstate 
carriers. That is a distinct, substantive proposition provid- 
ing for a commission to investigate certain conditions now 
prevailing upon the railroads of this country. The gentleman's 
proposal is nothing more than an investigation of conditions 
that may occur in the future on these same interstate carrier 
railroads and is but perpetuating and making permanent what 
is in a way provided for temporarily in section 2. 

This bill provides for sumething more than one object. It 
is something more than a bill to increase the rate of wages. 


It is a bill to authorize the appointment of a commission to f 


ascertain facts. The purport of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois is likewise an authorization for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate facts, not as to 
this industrial dispute existing to-day, but in the future. 

We have u bill before us that is not limited to one single 
object, namely, that of increasing the rate of wages of certain 
interstate railway employees, but also providing for the crea- 
tion of a commission. By providing for that second matter I 
submit it is worthy at least of consideration that where a bill 
authorizes a commission to investigate something now existing 
another amendment providing for a permanent body to investi- 
gate those same conditions is germane, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule. The Chair would 
wish that there might be some further time for an argument 
upon this matter and examination of the precedents, because 
the Chair is inclined to state that he is not entirely clear in his 
own mind. But it does appear to the Chair, from such ex- 
amination as he has been able to give to the amendment that is 
proposed, and from such hurried examination of the precedents 
as he has been able to make, that the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Steric] is 
not germane to any part of this particular bill which is before 
the House, and therefore, on the ground that it is not germane, 
the Chair sustains the point of order. j 

Mr. MANN. I respectfully appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
appeals from the decision of the Chair, and the question Is. 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
committee? 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
he was in doubt. 

The CHAIRMAN. As many as favor the decision of the Chair 
as the judgment of the committee will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting. ] One hundred and nine gentle- 
men have risen in the affirmative. Those opposed will rise and 
stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Ninety-two 
gentlemen have risen in the negative. Upon this vote the ayes 
are 109 and the noes are 92, and the decision of the Chair stands 
as the judgment of the committee. 7 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
a substitute for the bill. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a correction 
in one place. On page 3; line 2. after the word “ rent,” insert the 
words “in the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” Otherwise 
the commission could not rent quarters. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert that on page 3. line 2. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend. on yi “4 z 
worda "a the District ot Columbia and desonors ds ‘serting the 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman. a parliamentary in $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. ri 

Mr. MANN. Has that section been read? 

Mr. ADAMSON, It has not been. I usked unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent 


Mr. MANN. It is now half post 4 o'clock. The committee has 
no power. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not at the time the gentleman made 
his request. $ 


Mr. MANN. I will not dispute as to that with the Chair. 

; gh ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, under the rule, the commit- 
ee rises. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule the committee rises nuto- 
matically to report to the House. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Garrerr, Chairman of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an S-hour 
day for employees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes, had directed him to report 
it back to the House with certain amemlments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

2 SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment 

Mr. ADAMSON. None. 

The SPEAKER. If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third readirg of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STERLING] to make a motion with 
instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, that was the same motion 
that was read as an amendment in the Committee of the 
Whole. Will it be possible to get consent to dispense with the 
second reading of it here? - 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it will hurt that side to have it 
rend the second time. It is in conformity with the President's 
recommendation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STERLING moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, with directions to that committee to 
report the pill back forthwith, with the following amendment: 

Add to the bill as a new section the following: 

“Sec. —. That the act entitled An act providing for mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration in controversies between certain employers 
and their employees,” approved July 15, 1913, be amended by Roding 
thereto as new sections thereof the following: 

“+ REC, 12. Whenever a controversy shall arise between an employer 
or employers and employees subject to this act which can not be 
settled through mediation and conciliation in the manner provided in 
this act and the Board of Mediation is unable to induce the parties 
to submit their controversy to arbitration lu accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. the said controversy shall be referred to a board 
of investigation, which shall consist of 11 members, of which each of 
the parties to the controversy shall have the right to recommend 4, 
and these 8, together with 3 other members, one of whom shall act 
as chairman of the board, shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States. Upon notice by the President of the appointment of 
the board of inv tion, the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
shall arrange a time for the beginning of the 1 and a place 
where such 1 may be held. The board of investigation shall 
organize and make all 5 rules for conducting 1 hearin: 
The board shall fully and carefully ascertain all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, and in its report shall set forth such facts and cireum- 
stances, and its findings therefrom. including the cause of the dispute 
and the board's recommendation for the settlement of the dispute ac- 


cording to the merits and substantial justice of the case. Its recom- 
mendation shall deal with each item of the dispute and shall state 


what in the 's opinion ought or ought not to be done by the 
respective pares concerned. Wherever it appears to the board ex- 
t so to do, its recommendation shall also state the period during 
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which. the proposed settlement should continue in force and the date 
from which If should commence. The report shall be made to the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, who shali cause the same to be 


ublisbed. 
pos All testimony before the board of investigation shall be given under 
oath or affirmation, and any member of the board shall have the power 
to administer oaths or affirmations. It shall be furnished such assist- 
ants as may be necessary in carrying on its work. 

“s Bach member of the board of investigation shall receive such com- 
pensation as may be fixed by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
together with his traveling and other necessary expenses. So much as 
may be necessary of the appropriation of the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, is hereby made 
available for the payment of the necessary and proper expenses of 
boards of investigation. Authority for 3 including 
subsistence, by boards of investigation shali first obtained from the 
board of mediation and conciliation. J 

“Spe, 13. Pending the efforts of the Board of Mediation and Concilla- 
tion to induce the employer or employers and em Ra ne to submit their 
1 to arbitration. and until the inves on of such contro- 

e board of investigation provided for in section 12 of this 
act has been completed and its report thereon published, it shall be 
unlawful for the employer or employers to declare or cause a lockout, 
or for the employees, acting in combination, to declare or cause a strike 
on account of such controversy. 

“© Sec. 14. Any railroad company declaring or causing a lockout, or 
any officer or agent of any railroad coupen who assists or participates 
in declaring or causing a lockout contrary to the provisions of this act, 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than $500 nor more than $5,000 for 
each day or part of a day that such lockout exists. : 

“ ‘Any officer, agent, or employee of any organized body of labor or 
labor organization who declares or causes a strike contrary to the 
provisions of this act shall be liable to a fine of not less than $500 nor 
more than $5.000 for each day or part of a day that such strike exists. 

„Any a who ineites, encourages: or alds in any manner any 
employer to declare or continue a lockout, or any person who aids in 
any manner any officer, ‘agent, or employee of any organized body of 
labor or labor organization in declaring or causing a strike contrary to 
the provisions of this act. shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and liable 
to a fine of not less than $10 nor more than . 

&s Spc. 15. Any provisions of said act of July 15, 1913, which are in- 
5 with the provisions of this amendatory act are hereby re- 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this motion to recommit is not in order, because it was not in 
order as an amendment to the bill and is not germane in any 


respect. 

This bill seeks to establish, first, an eight-hour workday; 
second, a commission to investigate the operation of that eight- 
hour workday ; third, to hold the present status until the report 
is made; and, fourth, it fixes a penalty for violation. There 
is not a word in it about strikes or arbitration, nothing akin 
to it, in any syllable or sentence or word or letter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think if my friend from Georgia 
had pursued his discourse a few sentences further he would 
have said this bill is not for the purpose of affecting the ques- 
tion of a strike; that it is not to prevent a strike; that it has 
nothing to do with a strike. He went nearly that far. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, we were told about the time you came into the 
occupancy of that chair which you occupy so well that the rules 
of the House had been made more liberal, so that the House 
would have a chance to consider propositions. The other day 
the President came before the House and in a message made 
six recommendations, numbered, “ for the purpose of preventing 
a strike.” That is what the President said. One of those 
recommendations was in regard to the establishment of eight 
hours as a basis for compensation. That is covered in this bill. 
One of the recommendations was for the appointment by the 
President of a small body of men to observe by experience cer- 
tain things. That is covered or intended to be covered by one 
of the provisions of this bill. There were six of these recom- 
mendations, all relating to the same subject matter—the pre- 
vention of strikes. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has reported a bill covering two of these recom- 
mendations. They are all connected. They are all allied. 
They were all made by the President at the same time, for the 
same purpose. i 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. As a great parliamentary authority, as I 
know the gentleman is, does he think the Chair ought to decide 
whether this motion is germane to the bill by aliunde statements 
and facts, or should the Chair decide it by the contents of the 
papers themselves? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that the Chair in reading this 
bill should forget all he knows. That is what the gentleman 
from Georgia undertakes to do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have to do it to hold it in order. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. He could easily forget all that the gentleman 
from New York knows without losing much information. 
[Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. Gentlemen 
will take their seats. If nobody else cares to hear this argu- 
ment on the point of order, the Chair wants to hear it, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia says 
I have some little knowledge of parliamentary law. I do not 
profess to have a great deal. In my honest judgment, this 
proposition is in order in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Suppose this amendment had been offered in the 
form of a House bill. To what committee would the Chair have 
referred it? 

Mr. MANN. To the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. There is no other place where it could be referred. 

Mr. ADAMSON. He has been sending it to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for six years. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman from Georgia has a memory 
so short that he can not remember overnight. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I beg the gentleman’s pardon—— 

Mr. MANN. The Newlands Act was reported from the gen- 
tleman’s committee. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. It went to 
the Committee on the Judiciary over my protest. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN, All of these bills, both here and in the Senate, 
go to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. Here we call it 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. All of 
these bills here and in the Senate go to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. All of the President’s propositions are re- 
lated to the same subject matter. Do we propose to have a 
ruling that the House, in considering this great question to pre- 
vent a strike, is throttled by the rule, so that we have no power 
to adopt methods which may ward off a strike in the future? 
Are we and our rules so futile that we can not even consider a 
proposition which may stop strikes in the future? Why, Mr. 
Speaker, the Newlands Act, which passed this House, contained 
all sorts of propositions of this kind. I have no doubt if the 
gentleman from Georgia had had his way he would have de- 
clared that an amendment providing for arbitration would not 
be in order in a bill providing for mediation and conciliatian. 

Mr, ADAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I always yield to the gentleman, hoping to get 
information. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We have been doing some things, but not 
all things, and in the language of the dying saint, I want to 
assure the gentleman that “we hope to meet again,” in Con- 
gress, to finish the work. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, in the language of somebody 
better than the dying saint, “ now is the accepted time.” [Ap- 
plause and laughter on the Republican side.] I contend that 
we have the right on this bill to present these propositions, all 
of which are germane to one another. The bill now pending 
contains two of them, not related. Section 1 of the bill does 
not at all depend upon section 2. All six of the President’s 
recommendations were related. All related to the prevention 
of strikes. I contend that the Speaker of this House, having the 
knowledge that he has, should, hold that this is a bill intended 
to prevent a strike, and that a provision which will prevent a 
strike in the future, a year from now, is just as germane as one 
intended to prevent a strike next Monday. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] confesses that he does not know much 
about parliamentary law, he means that he confesses that he 
has not a very good argument to present in support of his propo- 
sition. The Democratic Party, when it promised to liberalize 
the rules of the House, did not promise that there should be 
chaos in the transaction of the business of the House. It did 
not propose that all legislation that might properly be referred 
to a particular committee should be in order in a single bill if 
offered as amendments to it. The rule of germaneness has been 
established since the organization of the House of Representa- 
tives. It was not a rule in the House of Commons. The rule in 
the House of Commons was that any amendment could be 
offered to a bill, and the purpose of offering amendments that 
were not germane was to change so completely the character of 
a bill as to make those who favored it vote against it after the 
alterations. The purpose of the proposed amendment is to 
change the character of this bill, so that those who are anxious 
to meet the present emergency would be compelled, because of 
the doubtful constitutionality of the proposition, to vote against 
the bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Under the rules 
of the House amendments must be germane. They must be 


germane for well-defined and specific reasons. The House is 
entitled to have some information, or to be able to draw some 
inferences as to the character of the amendments that are to be 
considered. That is in the interest of orderly procedure, and 
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to prevent the consideration of undigested legislation in haste. 
The mere fact that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON} 
is the chairman of a committee that has jurisdiction over the 
construction of bridges across navigable streams does not make 
a bridge bill germane to this particular bill. This bill provides 
a standard workday of eight hours for certain employees in 
the operation of trains engaged in interstate commerce. It pro- 
vides for the appvintment of a commission to investigate and 
report upon the effect of such a standard workday. It provides 
that during the continuance of the commission there shall be 
no change in the compensation paid for the standard workday 
of eight hours from that now paid for the prevailing standard 
day on the roads, and it makes any violation of the provisions 
of the proposed law a crime. Any provision is germane to this 
bill, and in order, that could naturally and reasonably and 
logically be expected to follow or to be applied to any of its 
provisions. Any modification of the hours of the proposed 
standard workday, any change in the complexion of the com- 
mission or of its duties, any enlargement or uiminution of the 
offenses created, any change in the conditions affecting the com- 
pensation during the existence of the commission—any such 
proposition would undoubtedly be germane. 

But the gentleman proposes, not something that reasonably 
and naturally and logically follows the provisions in the bill, 
but he proposes to amend an existing law on a subject apart 
from, and unrelated to, anything contained in the bill. 

The gentleman from Illinois is attempting to confuse the 
House and to mislead the Speaker by urging that the President's 
recommendations are to be considered as the basis as to whether 
proposed amendments to the bill are germane. 

Mr. Speaker, the President reads an annual message to Con- 
gress, and it usually is referred to a number of different com- 
mittees. If such a message had references in it to the revenue 
and a revenue bill were introduced from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from Illinois would not seri- 
ously contend that some other subject matter referred to by the 
President would be in order as a germane amendment to such a 
revenue bill. Nor could it be considered that, if the President in 
urging a revision of the tariff laws urged the creation of a 
tariff commission, such a provision would be in order in a 
bill revising the tariff law, although the Committee on Ways 
and Means has jurisdiction of both subjects. It could not be 
urged successfully, because distinguished Republican Speakers 
have held to the contrary when such questions arose In the 
House. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from IIIinois is not serious 
in urging this amendment as germane. He is attempting to mis- 
lead the country into the belief that the Democratic Party is 
not in earnest in its attempt to meet the present existing 
emergency. Everyone knows that a comprehensive program 
of legislation could not be enacted in time to prevent the con- 
templated strike of certain railroad eniployees. Certain legis- 
lation embodied in this bill if enacted into law, or if the Con- 
gress acts in such a way as to show that there is a reasonable 
probability that within a brief time it will be enacted into law, 
will avert the strike. [Applause.] In the interest of the body 
politic, in the interest of the pecple of the United States, re- 
gardless of how certain elements in the community may or may 
not be affected in an effort to avert a great calamity that 
threatens our country, the Democratic Party comes forward in 
the emergency with the one practical proposition that will pre- 
vent the impending calamity. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

We had hoped, but we ought not to have expected, the 
patriotic support of our political opponents in this House in 
this crisis. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Their conduct 
shows that they are not attempting to help. They are attempt- 
ing to hinder, so that it is necessary for us, under the rules 
adopted by the House. under the long established precedents 
dating from the orgunization of the Government, to go forward 
in this matter without their help and despite their futile op- 
position, [Cries of “ Rule!” “ Rule!"] 


The SPEAKER. It does not hasten matters to be crying for 
a vote. The Chair wants to hear a sufficient number of gentle- 
men to get all of the information he can. He does not assume 
to know everything. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I desire to point 
out to the Chair, reading from page 13363 of the Recorp, that 
the whole of the special message of the President on this sub- 
ject of strike and the remedy for it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and that his sug- 
gestion was that all of these recommendations—and the fifth is 
the same proposed in the motion to recommit—should be em- 


bodied in an amendment to one bill, that of the interstate- 
commerce bill, enlarging the membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The committee received the message and 
this bill has been reported. It is not true that that bill refers 
only to labor and a labor day. The gentlemun who has taken 
this point of order has not noticed page 2 of the bill, at lines 
13 and 14, in which the commission that has been made is not 
only to look into the operation and effect of the institution of 
the eight-hour day—standurd workday—as above defined, but 
also general labor conditions. The words are, “and the facts 
and conditions affecting the relations between such common 
carriers and employees.” 

The bill therefore orders a report on the facts and condi- 
tions which affect the relations of the employers and em- 
ployees. This motion to recommit instead of waiting for such 
report says let us pass a measure which affects these relations 
so as to deal with the matter now instead of hereafter. By 
the bill all these matters contained in the President's message 
are to be referred to a commission. We insist that that makes 
it perfectly in order to say that, instead of referring them to 
a commission, we will legislate now upon one of those matters 
which otherwise goes to the commission. j 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Mann} suggests that the President made six 
recommendations in his message. That is true, Of course, the 
Chair, like everyone else, has a great deal of respect for 
recommendations made by the President,of the United States, 
but the Chair is surely not expected to rule on the six propasi- 
tions laid down by the President in that message. It might 
take six bills, or it might take four, or it might take three, 
In the bill before the House there are two of the recommenda- 
tions that the President made, and both of them affect the 
question of wages, and do not affect anything else, Critically 
considered, the Speaker might have cut that message up and 
referred various parts of it to various committees, but he did 
not choose to do that. It was a hurried proceeding all around. 

The gentleman from sllinvis [Mr. Mann] very correctly sug- 
gests that the Speaker does not have to forget all he knuws in 
order to rule upon a point of order, and what the Chair does 
know is that those six propositions laid down by the President 
embodied two principal features, one of which was to prevent 
a strike from taking place on all of the railroads of the United 
States at 7 o’cluck next Monday morning. and the other looking 
to a general system of preventing strikes In days to come. The 
one that we are werking on now is to prevent a strike at 7 
o'clock next Monday morning. All of the propositions laid 
down in the motion of the gentleman from Illinois IMr. Srer- 
LING] may be of the highest merit. The Chair is not passing 
upon that; he does not have to pass upon it. This bill contains 
four sections. One of them establishes an eight-hour law. The 
second section is to appoint a commission of obseryation—and 
that is exactly what it is—which is to make its report at a cer- 
tain time. The third is that, pending the report of this commis- 
sion and for a period ot 30 days thereafter, the compensation 
of the railway employees subject to the act shall not be reduced 
below the present standard day's wage, and that for all neces- 
sary time in excess of eight hours such employees shall be 
paid at a rate not less than the pro rata rate for such standard 
eight-hour workday. Section 4 prescribes penalties for vio- 
lating the provisions of the bill. z 

The Chair does not think that the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. STERLING] is germane, and, therefore, sus- 
tains the point of order made by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. ADAMSON]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully appeal from the 
partisan decision of the Chair. 

Mr, FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that appeal 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois appeals from 
the decision of the Chair, and the gentleman from New York 
moves to lay that appeal on the table. The Chair feels some 
delicacy about counting in his own case, and without objection 
the Chair will take this vote by tellers. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York.[{Mr. Frrzaxnaim] to table the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair made by the gentleman from IIlino 
[Mr. Mann]. The Clerk will call the roll. ? 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 204, nays 87, 


answered “ present“ 9, not voting 132, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Alexander 
Allen 
Almon 
Ashbrook 
3 

yres 
Raile 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Black 
Booher 
Borland 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan. III. 
Buchanan, Tex, 
Burnett 
Byrns, Tenn. 
9 

Ls N 

Can ler, Miss, 


Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dies 


Dixon 
Dooling 
Doolittle 


Bacharach 

Barchfeld 
Beales 

Bennet 

Bowers 

Britt 

Britten 

Browning 

Butler 

Cannon 

Carter, Mass. 

Chandler. N Y. 

Cooper. W. Va. 


Denison 
Foster 


Cary 

Char rles 
Chiperfiel@ 
Chureb 


YEAS—204. 
Doremus Key, Ohio Rouse 
Doughton Kineheloe Rubey 
Dowell En Rucker 
Driscoll Kinkald Russell, Mo. 
Dupré Kitchiu Russell, Ohio 
Eagan Konop Scott, Pa, 
Eagle La Folletto Scully 
Edwards Lenroot 
Estopinal Lesher Shallenberger 
ans Lever Sherley 
Farley Lewis berwood 
Farr Lieb Siegel 
Fields Liebet Sims 
Fitzgerald Lindbergh Sinnott 
Flynn Linthicum isson 
Gallagher Littlepage Small 
Gallivan Lioyd Smith, Minn, 
Gandy Lobeck Smith. N. Y. 
Gard London Smith. Tex, 
Garrett McAndrews Sparkman 
Glass MeClintie Steagal: 
Godwin. N. C. McCracken Stedman 
Goodwin, Ark, McCulloch Steele. Iowa 
Gordon McLemore Sterle, Pa. 
Gray, Ind, Maher Stephens, Miss. 
Griffin Mays Stephens, Tex, 
Hamill Montague Stone x 
Hamlin Moon Swift 
Hard Moss Taggart 
Harrison Murray e 
Haskell Neely Talbott 
Hastings Nelson Tau venner 
Hayden Ol field Taylor, Ark, 
Heflin Oliver Temple 
Helgesen Olney Thomas 
Helvering Overm Thompson 
Hilliard Padgett Tillman 
Holland Page, N. C. Tribble 
Hood Pheian Van Dyke 
Houston Pou Venable 
Howard uin Vinson 
Huddleston gsdale Watkins 
Hulbert Rainey Watson, Va. 
Hull, lowa Raker Webb 
Hull, Tenn. Randall Whaley 
Humphreys, Miss, Rauch Wheeler 
Igoe Ra 5 Williams, W. N. 
owas Reil Wilson, La. 
Johnson. Ky. Ricketts Wingo 
Jones Riordan Wise 
Keating Rodenberg Young, Tex. 
NAYS—S7. 
Fordney fen Roberts, Mass. 
Gardner Lehlbach Rogers 
Garland McArthur Rowe 
Glynn nn Sanford 
Gould Meeker Sells 
aray, N. J. Miner. Del. Sle p 
Green, Iowa Mondell Smith, Idaho 
Greene, Vt. Mooney Stafford 
Griest Moore Pa. Sterling 
Hadley Moores, Ind, &tiness 
Haugen Mo , Okla, Timberlake 
Heaton Morin Tinkham 
Hicks Mudd Towner 
Hill North Treadway 
Hollingsworth Oakey are 
Hopwood Parker, N. J, Volstead 
Husted Parker, N. Watson, Pa. 
Johnson, S. Dak, Platt Williams, Obio 
Keister Porter Wilson, III. 
Kennedy, Iowa Powers Winslow 
Kennedy, R. L Ramseyer Wood, Ind, 
reider Reavis 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—9, 
Hawley Patten Steenerson 
Morrison Sloan Sutherland 
NOT VOTING 132, 
Dill Hay McFadden 
Drukker Hayes MeGiliruddy 
Dunn Helm McKellar 
Dyer Henr, McKenzie 
Ellsworth Hensley McKinie: 
Elston Hernandez Lau 
Emerson. Hinds Madden 
'h = phe Mam is 
Fairchild ughes 
Fe Humphrey. Wash. Martin 
Finle Hutchinson Matthews 
Fi James Miller Minn, 
Foss Johnson, Wash. Miller. Pa, 
Frear bn Mor 
Freeman Kearns 0 
Fuller Kelley Nicholls, 8. C. 
Garver Kent Nirtiuls, Mich, 
Kettner Nolan 
Graham lens. Pa. a 
Gray, Ala. Langley ' y 
Greene, Mass, Lazare 0 88 
Gre, Lee Paige, Mass. 
Guernsey Loft Park 
Hamilton Mich. er elegans Peters 
Hamilton, N.Y. Lo Pratt 
Hart McDermott Price 


Roberta. Nev. Shouse Sulloway Walsh 
Rowland Slayden Sumners Ward 

Sabath Smith Mich. Sweet Wason 
Saunders Snell Switzer Williams, T. S. 
Schall Snyder Taylor, Colo. Wilson. Fla. 
Scott. Mich. Stephens. Nebr. Tilson Woods, lowa 
Shackleford Stout Waiker Young, N. Dak. 


So the motion to table the appeal from the decision of the 
Chair was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Ociessy with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. SaBarH with Mr. Paice of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Heim with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. Beakes with Mr. Howe tt. 

Mr. Park with Mr. Hami.ton of New York. 

Mr, Stour with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, 

Mr. Saunpers with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. McDermorr with Mr. CHARLES., 

Mr. Wilson of Florida with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. Huemes with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harr with Mr. ELSTON. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. Capsticr. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. Young of North Dakota. 

Mr, Frniey with Mr. SWITZER, 

Mr. Lorr with Mr. WARD. 

Mr. McKELLAR with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. StaxbEx with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr, Apar with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Morr, 

Mr. Bei. with Mr. Mapes. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. Davis of Texas with Mr. MATTHEWS. 

, Sg with Mr. Haw rey (and on matters of local in- 
erest). 

Mr. CAN TILL with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Crise with Mr. Hos. 

Mr. Grece with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. McGrixicuppy with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 

Mr. Lee with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Arken with Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. Nichols of South Carolina with Mr. SWEET, 

Mr. Price with Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Burgess with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Foop with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Decker with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. Hay with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 

Mr. Kerrner with Mr. Scorr of Michigan, 

Mr. Dill with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. Cyurc# with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Garner with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. Snousk with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Sumners with Mr. MAGEE. 

For the balance of the session: 

Mr. Wacker with Mr. Tuomas S. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. Cattaway with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Wason, 

Mr. Foster with Mr. CHirerFrer». 

Mr. Patren with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I was here on the roll call. and 
voted “aye.” I am paired with Mr. Farrcurmp, of New York, 
and I desire to withdraw that vote and to be recorded “ present.” 

The name of Mr. ParrEx was called, and he answered 
„Present.“ 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr Speaker, I voted “aye.” I am paired with 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. CHIPERFEÆLD, and I desire to 
withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Fosrzn was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I am 
paired on the final vote with Mr. Apam, mot on the preliminary 
vote, and I desire my vote to stand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to announce again that the 
Chair has nothing on earth to do with pairs. If he could do it. he 
would abolish them. [Applause.] This is an outside performance, 

The resuit of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
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The SPEAKER. So the decision of the Chair stands as the 
judgment of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 

New Jersey rise? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merge. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against that. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The other motion being held 
out of order, this is the first motion made. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER, On what? 

Mr. ADAMSON, On the gentleman’s motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Here is the situation about that: The other 
motion to recommit was ruled out of order, and being null and 
void, the gentleman from New Jersey has a right to make a 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I recognize that and withoraw my point and 
move the previous question on the gentleman’s motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves the 
previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced ie noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 181. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr, Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Evidently 
a sufficient number, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 239, nays 56, 
answered “ present” 5, not voting 132, as follows: 


YEAS—239. 
Abercrombie Deremus Husted Pou 
Adamson Doughton Igoe Powers 
Alexander Dowelt Jacoway uin 
Allen Driscoll Johnson, Ky. Kagsdale 
Almon Dupré Jones Rainey 
Ashbrook Eagan Keating Raker 
Aswell Eagle Keister Ramseyer 
Ayres Edwards Kennedy, Iowa Randall 
Baile Estopinal Key. Obio Rauch 
Barkley vans Kincheloe Rayburn 
Barnhart Farley Ki ng Reavis 
Beales Farr Kinkaid Reilly 
Booher Fields Kitchin Ricketts 
Borland Fitzgerald Konop Riordan 
Bowers Flynn La Follette Rodenberg 
Britt Focht Lenroot Rouse 
Bruckner Gallagher Lesher Rubey 
Brumbaugh Gallivan Lever Rucker 
Buchanan, III. Gandy Lewis Russell, Mo, 
Buchanan, Tex. Gard Lieb Russell, Ohio 
Burnett Garland Liebel Scott, Pa 
Ryrns, Tenn. Glass Lindbergh SY 
Caldwell Godwin, N. C. Linthicum 
Campbel Goodwin, Ark. Littlepage Sha llenberger 
Candler, Miss. Gordon Lloyd Sherley 
Cannon Gray, Ind. Lobeck Sherwood 
Caraway Green, Iowa London Siegel 
Carew Griffin McAndrews Sims 
Carlin Hadie, MeClintie Sinnott 
Casey Hamil McCracken Sisson 
Chandier, N, Y. Hamlin McCulloch Slem 
Cline Hard McLemore Smal 
Coady Harrison Maher Smith, Idaho 
Collier Iaskell mare Smith, Minn, 
Connelly Hastings Miller, Del. 52 th N. X. 
Conry Hangen Mondeil rkman 
Cooper, Ohio Hawley Montague 8 afford 
Cooper, W. Va. Hayden Moon Steagall 
Cooper, Wis. Heaton Moone Stedman 
Costello Heflin Morgan, Okla. Steele, lowa - 
Cox Helgesen Morin Steenerson 
Helvering Stephens, Miss, - 
Cullop Hicks Mudd Stephens, Tex. 
rry Hilliard Murray Stone 

Dale, N. Y. Holland eely Rutherland 
Davenport K Nelson Swift 
Davis, Minn. Hood orth Taggart 
Denison Hopwood Oldfield ‘Tague 
Dent 33 Uver Talbott 
Dewalt Ho Olney Tavenner 
Dickinson Hoddleston Overmyer Taylor, Ark, 

ies Hulbert Padgett omas 
Dixon Hull, Iowa Page, N. C. Thompson 
Dooling Hull, Tenn. Phelan Tillman 
Doolittle Humphreys, Miss. Porter Timberlake 
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Tinkham Vinson Whaley Wingo 
Towner Volstead Wheeler Wise 
fapte emay, e Ba Se et 
e atson, Va. ms, o oung, Tex, 
Venable Webb Wilson, La. * 
NAYS—56. 
Bacharach Demps psey Johnson, 8. Dak. Rogers 
Barchfeld Dillon Kennedy, R. I. Bors 
ennet Edmonds Kreider Rantord 
Black Fess fi Sells 
Britten er Lehlbach Steele, Pa. 
Browning Gardner McArthur Sterling 
Butler Gillett Mann Stiness 
Carter, Mass. Glynn Meeker Temple 
Coleman Gould Moore, Pa. ‘Treadway 
Cramton Graham key Vare 
Dale, Vt. Gray, N. J. Parker, N. J. Watson, Pa. 
Dallinger aoe Vt. Parker, N. X. Wilson, III. 
Danforth Griest Platt Winslow 
Darrow Hill Roberts, Mass. Woods, Iowa 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. - 
Foster Morrison Patten Sloan 
Moores, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—132, 
Adair, Esch Kearns Paige, Mass. 
Alken Fairchild Kelley Park 
Anderson Ferris ent Peters 
Anthony Finle Kettner Pratt 
Austin Floo Kiess, Pa. Price 
Beakes Foxs Langley Roberts, Nev. 
Bell Frear Lazaro Rowland 
Blackmon Freeman Lee Sabath 
Browne Fuller Loft Saunders 
Burgess Garner Longworth Schall 
Burke Garrett ou Scott, Mich, 
Byrnes, S. C. Good McDermott Shackleford 
Callaway Gray, Ala. McFadden Shouse 
Cantrill Greene, Mass, MeGillicuddy Slayden 
Capstick Gregg McKellar Smith, Mich, 
acter, Okla. Guernsey McKenzie Smith, Tex 
} Cary Hamliton, Mich, Mekinle, Snell 
Charles Hamilton, N. Y. McLaughlin Snyder 
Chipertield Hart Madden Stephens, Nebr, 
Church Hay Magee Stout 
Clark, Fla, oe Mapes Sulloway 
Copley Helm Martin Sumners 
Crago Henry Matthews Sweet 
es Hensley. Miller, Minn Switzer 
Davis, Tex. Hernandez Miller, Pa Taylor, Colo. 
Decker Hinds Morgan, La. Tilson 
Div Howell Mott Walker 
Drukker Hughes Nicholls, S. C. Walsh 
Dunn Humphrey, Wash. Nichols, Mich, Ward 
oye Hutchinson Nolan Wason 
AMlsworth James porte Williams, T. S. 
Aston Johnson, Wash. opaa ty Wilson, Fla. 
Emerson Kahn shaunessy Young, N. Dak. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Apar (for the bill) with Mr. Moores of Indiana 
(against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Greco with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. AIKEN with Mr. Sutroway. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas with Mr. Crago. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea” on this bill, and 
I desire to withdraw by vote and answer “present.” I am 
paired with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Capstick, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for one week, on account of illness. 


TIOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m, to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
so merely that the gentleman from North Carolina may make 
some statement to the House as to what is likely to be before it 
to-morrow outside of the Webb export bill and the situation 
as to the revenue bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the revenue bill, of course, will 
not be before the House, but the Webb bill will, and we are ex- 
pecting that this bill which has just been passed will come back 
from the Senate in some form or other, and therefore it will be 
8 for every man to be here to-morrow and not leuve 
the city. 

Mr. MANN. As to the revenue bill, has the gentleman any 
information as to when that is likely to be here? 


1916. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. That ts likely to be here Tuesday. 

Mr. MANN. I take #t that when it comes the gentleman will 
ask to send it to conference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will; yes. I will ask unanimous consent 
to send it to conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kren] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
tolay it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 1528. An act for the relief of Martin Huhn. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Eprolted Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval. the following bill: 


H. R. 18391. An act to amend certain sections of the act’ 


entitled “ Federal reserve act,” approved December 23, 1913. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 


was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as Indicated below: 

S. 6667. An act to incorporate the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock p. m.) 


the House, under its previous order, adjourned until to-morrow, | 


Saturday, September 2, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. ADAMSON, frem the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17700) to 
establish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers <a in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and for other 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a samen 
(No. 1184), which was ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXTI, bills and a joint resolution were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 17710) authorizing the con- 


struction of a bridge across the ‘Tallapoosa River, dividing the 
counties of Montgomery and Elmore, in the State of Alabama. 


at a point somewhere between Judkin Ferry and Hughes Ferry; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 17711) to repeal the 
provision for compulsory military service in the national de- 
fense act approved June 8, 1916; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KREIDER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 303) extend- 
ing aid for proper military training In Indian schools; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17712) granting a pen- 
sion to William Hopkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: A bill (H. R. 17713) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Harmoning; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bin (H. R. 17714) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas A. M. Chambers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 17715) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 17716) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 17717) granting a pension to Blain Pedago; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 17718) granting a pension to Lillie Roberts; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 17719) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enroll Mary E. Godbey, née Mary E. 
Green. and her two children, Martha Jane Palmer, née Martha 


Jane Godbey, and Lemuel S. Godbey as Cherokee Indians; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17720) granting 
a pension to John Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17721) granting an in- 
‘crease of pension to John A. Poston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 17722) granting a pension to 


Samuel Breitigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. | 


By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 17723) for the relief of Guy 
Frankenfield, C. F. Thieme, Frederick Johnson, Charles Johnson, 
and Gorman Dahly; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : Memorial of Ohio conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists, Newark, Ohio, relative to Sunday observance; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of Santini Bros., of New York 
City, favoring a duty of 50 cents per gullon of gasoline exported ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the American Association of Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots, United Harbor No. 1, of New York City, against 
passage of House bill 9678, relative to compulsory pilotage, coast- 
wise barges; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 


F 

Also, petition of William A. Schley, of New York City, favoring 
passage of the Stephens-Ayres-Ashurst bill, relative to dishonest 
advertising; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of memorial and executive committee of the 
United Spanish War Veterans of the Borough of Brooklyn, rela- 
tive to pensions for widows and orphans of deceased war veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Screw Machine Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. I., favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Max Tutleman, of New York, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 6915, Griffin bill; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Meridale Farms, Delaware County, N. I., 
against passage of House bill 16307, relative to registering pure- 
bred live stock ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of W. E. Washington, of New York City, favor- 
ing passage of House bill 16631, to increase the pay of the cus- 
todian employees; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department. 

Also, of Mrs. Hester Smith, of New York, favoring 
Nolan bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of Rudolf Strauss and John F. Leyden, of New. 
York City, favoring amendment to House bill 8044, relative to 
boats of the department of the supervisor of the port of New 
York ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, New York 
City, favoring passage of House bill 15950, salary increase for 
safety inspectors; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petition of Schenectady (N. T.) railways, 
favoring exclusion of electric roads from any eight-hour bill 
enacted by Congress ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


ce. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York, against 
enactment of eight-hour legislation for railroads at present 
time; to the Committee on Irterstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petitions of sundry citizens of Beverly, 
Mass., protesting against certain acts of Great Britain; to the 
Committee en Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma’ Petitions of citizens of Okla- 
homa, relative to threatened railroad strike; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of R. R. Grace & Co., Oceanic 

Co., Matson Navigation Co., China Mail Steamship 
Co., Pacific Coast Steamship Oo., Alaska Pacific Navigation Co, 
and North Pacific Steamship Co., aguinst certain Senate amend- 
ment to the shipping bill; to the on the Merchant. 
Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of New York Federation of Labor 
and Utica (N. Y.) Trades Assembly, favoring eight-hour law 
for railroads and against arbitration; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York City 
nnd Rome, N. Y., against enactment of eight-hour legislation 
for railroads at the present time; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition presented by Mr. N. W, Young, 
adopied at a public meeting on August 27, 1916, at East Brook, 
Pa., favoring antipolygamy amendment to the United States 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition presented by Mr. L. S. Clark, adopted at a pub- 
lic meeting on August 27, 1916, at Neshannock, favoring anti- 
polygamy amendinent to the United States Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, 16 memorials signed by Messrs. W. A. Hoffman, A. S. 
Stauffer, A. D. Campbell, George W. Wickenhouse, John P. 
Pafi, G. Salomon, V. Sakraida, John C. C. Sheer, A. Hanauer, 
Fred Michel, E. J. Grosylass, H. Harp, William F. Renner, 
M. M. Allbeck, and William Pfeifke, all residents of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., protesting against submission by the United States 
to any violation of American neutral rights; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Petition of Lake Shore Electric 
Railway Co., Sandusky, Ohio, relative to exempting electric 
railways in eight-hour-day bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Akron (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to postponement of railroad strike; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co., Akron, 
Ohio, to exclude electric railways from any eight-hour law; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Columbus Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio, in re postponement of railroad strike; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 


Sarunbax, September 2, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, September 1, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
PROPOSED RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 17700) to establish an eight-hour 
day for employees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, Let the Secretary call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bryan Kenyon Oliver Sheppard 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Overman Sherman 
Culberson Lane Owen Simmons 
Cummins Len, Tenn. Penrose Smith, Ga 
Gallinger McCumber Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Gronna Martin, Va. Reed Smoot 
Hardwick Myers Robinson Sterlin, 
Husting Nelson Ransdell Ta 
Jones Newlands Shafroth Wadsworth 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] is necessarily absent on account 
of illness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. t 

Mr. KERN. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
is unavoidably detained this morning. I desire to make an 
additional statement. Yesterday evening the Senator from 
Mississippi was called to the station on account of his family 
going away, and I promised to make the announcement when 
the roll was called. I neglected to do it. I desire to say now 
that he was unavoidably detained for that reason on the first roll 
call at the evening session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-six Senators have re- 
sponded to the call, and the Chair will direct the Secretary to call 
the roll the second time. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. CLAPP, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DILLINGHAM, 


Mr. Frerciuer, Mr. IIrencock, Mr. La Forterre, Mr. Swanson, | 


and Mr. Walsh answered to their names when called. 
Mr. Coit, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. Brany, Mr. THomas, and Mr, 
Varda MAN entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHAFROTH obtained the floor, 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator permit me to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am offering an amendment myself. 

Mr. GALLINGER, All right. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to say just a few words in rela- 
tion to this proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Colo- 
rado permit the Chair to make a statement before he proceeds? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Last evening, before the 
unanimous consent was entered into pursuant to a practice 
here for a long time, certain Senators notified the Chair that 
they desired to address the Senate, and the Chair made a 
note of the names in the order in which the applications were 
made. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuarrorH] made the 
first application, and his name appears first on the list, and 
also the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Suerman]. The Chair thought it proper to say that unless 
the Senate should indicate a different opinion he would di- 
vice the period of 30 minutes until 12 o'clock between the four 
names mentioned—that is to say, the Chair recognizes first 
the Senator from Colorado, in accordance with his request, 
next the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterre], then the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and then the senior 
Senator from Illinois IMr. SHERMAN], if that arrangement 
will be satisfactory. 


The 15-minute period has not yet been disposed of. and the 


Chair will not undertake to do that, hoping that the repre- 
sentatives on cither side of the Chamber will make a division 
of that time, 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that the 15-minute period began 
at 10 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 30-minute period. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that it was changed. The first 
unanimous-consent agreement presented was that beginning 
with 10 o'clock there should be no speech longer than 30 min- 
utes, but it was finally decided 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unanimous-consent 
agreement is recorded, and it is correct, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is 80 minutes during the first 2 hours. 
; The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty minutes the first two 
hours, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask whether the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] is included among those men- 
tioned by the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He is. The order will he, 
unless the Senate changes it or express a desire to change it, 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Suarrorx] for 30 minutes, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] 80 minutes, 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] 80 minutes, and 


the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr, SHERMAN] 80 minntes.* 


The Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I. rise to a personal 
matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will state it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was an inadvertence beyond a doubt 
on the part of the Chair, but the rule is very explicit that a 
unanimous-consent agreement can not be entered into until 
after the roll has been called. Last evening the Chair de- 
clared the unanimous-consent agreement agreed to before the 
roll was called. Of course, the calling of the roll would be an 
empty formality if the agreement had been entered into before 
that time. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from New 
Hampshire will read the last paragraph, page 15849 of the 
Recorp, he will find that the Chair made this statement. It 
is a fact that no Senators came in and the roll call disclosed 
that they were present at the time the unanimous consent was 
agreed to after a long negotiation. No additional attendance 
was shown by the roll call aud the Chair made this announce- 
ment: 

The PrRestpent pro tempore. Sixty-four- Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present. The wunanimous-consent 
agreement will stand, a quorum being disclosed. 

That was rather an informal way of doing it, but it drew the 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the roll was called after that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is mistuken 
about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to state to the Chair that my 
recollection of the rule is that a proposed unanimous-consent 
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agreement can not even be submitted to the Senate for approval 
until after the roll has been called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The common sense of it is 
that it is the judgment of the Senators who are present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement we were to commence 
arguments at 10 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sus- 
tained. The Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr: SMITH of Georgia. ‘The House amended the employers’ 
compensation net 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement no business of that kind can be entertained. 
The Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
appointment of a conference committee on the part of the 
Senate upon the workmen's compensation act. The Senator 
from Colorado yields it out of his time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shall not occupy three minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is very important that we should 
get together to-day in conference. The House amended- our 
bill, and I think we can modify a little the House amendment 
and save a great deal of trouble in the operation of the act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Georgia is out of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are working under a 
unanimous consent at this time. The Senator from Colorado 
will proceed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in the discussion of the bill 
on yesterday various Senators construed section 6 of the Senate 
bill, or the amendment which has been offered by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] to the House bill, as being in 
the nature of a compulsory arbitration provision. They con- 
tended that the language used in that section was of a man- 
datory nature and provided no exception, and while it did not 
provide for penalties for a violation of it, notwithstanding some 
thought that it might be enforced, perhaps, by some order or 
by an injunctive process. 

The Senator from Alabama contended that it was not a com- 
pulsory provision, that it did not bind labor to accept the wage 
and to work, that it was an advisory matter, that it was in- 
tended for the purpose of creating a public sentiment in favor 
of a just rate, and for that reason he contended that it was 
not a compulsory arbitration provision, but would have a great 
influence in determining a fair wage. 

Inasmuch as the Senators who are questioning the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama agree that it was not intended 
as a provision of a compulsory nature, it seems to me that just 
a few words expressing that in direct terms should be added to 
the amendment, so that there could be no misunderstanding with 
relation to it. 

Mr. President, the language of section 6, it seems to me, is 
yery imperative. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the 
power to fix the hours of labor and prescribe just and reasonable wa 
or all employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act. he 
rate of wages and the hours of labor provided for in this act shall re- 
main fixed for service and pay until changed by the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which, within a period of not less 
than 6 nor more than 12 months from the pa of this act, shall 
determine what are just and reasonable wages and what shall be the 
hours of labor for al! employees of the railroads above mentioned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall haye the power from time 
to time to change the hours of labor and the rate of wages for all em- 
ployees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act, either in whole 
or in part, prescribed by it on its own initiative, on the petition of the 
employees, the managers of the railroads, or the public. 

It does seem to me that that language is very imperative. 
Yet the Senator from Alabama contended that it was not com- 
pulsory ; that there was no provision there of that nature. 

So, Mr. President, in order to remove any doubt upon that sub- 
ject, I want to offer an amendment to be added to the amendment 
presented by the Senator from Alabama, which reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as compelling the employees to work at the wages prescribed. 

That, it seems to me, carries out the view. of the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senators who interrogated him on yesterday, 
nnd consequently its adoption would clear very materially sec- 
tion 6 of the Senate bill or the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Taking the time of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, I think there is a wrong impression on the part of the 
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The Senator from Colorado 


Senator from Colorado in regard to the position taken by the 
Senator from Nevada yesterday in a colloquy with the Senator 


from Alabama. 
section 6. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not quite 
understand for what purpose the Senator from Nevada rose, 
whether for the purpose of an explanation or a correction of 
the record or what. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was to correct a misstatement of my po- 
sition by the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are working under a 
usanimous consent agreement, and the time is parceled out 
until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was not trying to take the floor from any 
Senator, but 1 did not see the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] who I understand is next to take the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo. 
rado desire to address the Senate further? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not, except to say that there were 
several Senators who interrogated the Senator from Alabama, 
and the general drift was that way. So I have presented this 
amendment in order to remove any doubt concerning it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado to the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. Add at the end of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Alabama the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That notbing herein containcd shall be construed 
as compelling the employees to work at the wages prescribed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. SHarrotH] has 15 minutes of his time left, and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PitrmMan] will be recognized for that 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, are we to have the time farmed 
out to Senators? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The four Senators the Chair 
has named have preempted the time up to the period when the 
15-minute rule operates. As to the distribution of the 15-minute 
periods, the Chair hopes the representatives of the two sides of 
the Chamber will make a division of the time. Otherwise the 
Chair must recognize the Senators in the order in which they 
make application. The matter ought to be arranged by an nd- 
justment, and it can be done in a very few minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I myself think that ought to be 
agreed to, but I do not believe that the time ought to be farmed 
out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time is not being farmed 
out any further than that the Senator from Colorado on last 
evening indicated to the Chair that he desired to address the 
Senate and asked that his name be entered on the list, which is 
in accordance with the custom which has prevailed here im- 
memorially. Now the Senator from Colorado says he does not 
desire to occupy the entire 30 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the next Senator on the list ought to be 
recognized and be given 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
did not desire to occupy 30 minutes, so the Chair thought, under 
the circumstances, it would not be inequitable to recognize the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry merely for my own information. Will the Chair be kind 
enough to state whether, as to the disposition of the 15 minutes 
allowed to each Senator after 12 o’clock, the order will prevail 
that Senators will have to send their names to the desk in order 
to be recognized? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not so stated. 
The Chair hopes that the representatives of the two sides of the 
Chamber will adjust that matter. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply desired to express the hope that 
the Chair will not take the names of Senators without the knowl- 
edge of other Senators and recognize them accordingly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not going to 
do that for the present. When the hour of 12 o'clock has ar- 
rived, he must do something, and he will recognize the first 
Senator who rises. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If Senators be recognized in that order 
by the Chair that will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I had no intention of inter- 
fering with the order established by the Chair, and in which, 
I think, the Senate has concurred, but not seeing the Senator 
present who desired to follow the Senator from Colorado I 
simply took this opportunity of correcting a false impression 
which the Senator from Colorado evidently had. 


I never admitted that it was the intention of 
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On yesterday the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] 
was contending that this bill was formed by che committee 
largely in nccurd with the wishes of the President of the 
United States. He stated that this bil was even more mod- 
erate than thut desired by the President of the United States, 
in that the President desired a bill providing for compulsory 
arbitration. On that statement the Senator from Nevada took 
issue with the Senator from Alabama, and in support of his 
erntention the Senator from Nevada read from the message 
of the President of the United States to show that, while the 
President favored an investigation of this question, nowhere 
through all of his messages had he ever indicated a desire for 
compusory arbitrution. The President did express in his mes- 
suge a bellef in the principle of arbitration, but not in the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration. He did favor making the arbi- 
tration effective and binding on both sides by making it a court 
judgment, but he did not favor the compelling of arbitration 
by either side. j 

All of us favor arbitration; we all should like to see oppos- 
ing sides get together and submit: their differences to arbitra- 
tion, and we want to see them bound by the judgment of that 
arbitration; but nowhere, I repeat, has the President of the 
United States indicated a belief in compulsory arbitration. 

The Senator from Alabama then stated that he was not 
referring to the President's message; thut he was referring to 
the bills that were submitted by a Deputy Attorney General 
to the committee on behalf of the President ns a sample of the 
character of legislation desired. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN, Just a moment, and then I will yield to 
the Senator from Colorado., 

I have had an opportunity to examine those bills, and I find 
that there is nothing in any one of them as submitted by the 
Deputy Attorney General to the committee that anywhere indi- 
cates a desire or Intention for compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Nevada recognize the fact that compulsory arbitration com- 
pelling the employees to work is absolutely impracticable? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Unquestionably, whenever a person is em- 
ployed he can render his services inefficient. and thereby make 
them of no vulue whatever. Therefore he has always the upper 
hand in a contest of that kind. For that reason I do not be- 
lieve that any compulsory arbitration law could ever be mnde 
effective. However, does not the Senator from Nevada think 
that the amendment which I have proposed throws a light upon, 
or at least inikes clear, the intent and purpose of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a copy of 
the hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
which includes the bills submitted by the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral to the committee as a matter for consideration. I ask 
unanimous consent that, without reading, there be included in 
my remarks the bill found on page 1, known as the “ Senate 
committee print No. 1.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order, un- 
less there is objection, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Tentative committee print No. 1.] 
In THe Senate COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 


A Dill to establish the eight hour standard workday in interstate trans- 
porta and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled 

SecTion 1. Beginning January 1, 1917, elght hours, in contracts for 
labor. shall be deemed a day's work and the measure or standard for the 
purpose of oning the compensation of all persons who are now or 
may hereafter be employed by any common carrier by railroad subject 
to the provisions of the act of February 4, 1887, entitled “An act to 
regulate commerce.“ as amended, and who are now or may hereafter be 
actually engaged Ip the operation of trains used for the nsportation 
of persons or property ov railroads, from any State or Territory of the 
United States oi the District of Columbia to any other State or Terri- 
tory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or from one 
place in a Territory to another place lu the same Territory, or from any 
place in the United States to an adjacent foreign country, or from any 
lace In the United States through a foreign country to any other place 
n the United States 

Sec. 2 The President shall appoint a commission of three to be 
known as the eight-hour day commission, which shall observe the ad- 
ministrative and Anancial effects of the institution of the eight-hour 
standard 8 above defined during a period of not less than six 
nor more then eight cionths, in the discretion of the commission, and 
within 30 days thereafter shall report its Undings to the President and 


to Congress. 

The President shall transmit the report of the eight-hour day com- 
mission to the Interstate Commerce Commission, whieh shall consider 
an Increase of freight rates to meet such additional expenditures by the 
railroads affected as may have been rendered necessary by the adoption 
of the eight-bour day and which have not been offset administrative 
8 and economies. should the facts disclosed justify the 
nerease, 


Sec. 3. Pesaing the report 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as above 3 


of the eight-hour day commission and the 


and for a period of days thereafter, the compensation of railwa 
employees thy to this act for a standard eight-hour 1 sb 
not be redu below the present standard day's- wage. and for all serv- 
ices in excess of eight hours such employees shall receive not less than 
the puo rata proportion of the compensation received for the standard 
cigbt-bour work 255 

' Any carrier violating this provision shall be Hable to a penalty of 
not less thar $100 and not 8 $1,000 in respect to each em- 
ployee whose compensation is affected by such violation, which penalty 
shall accrue to the United States, and may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the United States. 

Sec. 4. The eight-hour day commission shall organize and select its 
own chairman aud make alf necessary rules for conducting its work, 
It shal! have authority to employ and fix the compensation of such em- 
ployees. to rent such offices. and to purchase such ks, stationery, and 
ether supplies as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for which 
the commission was created. It shall, whenever practicable, be supplied 
with suitable quarters In any Federal eee ocated at fits place of 
meeting or at any place where the commission may adjourn for its 
deliberations. 

The commission is authorized, as a whole or by subcommittees du 
appointed, to hold sittings and public bearings anywhere in the Unit 
States; and all testimony before the commission shall be on oath or 
affirmation. Witnesses shall be paid the same witness fees and mileage 
as witnesses in courts of the United States. 

For the purposes of this act the eight-hour day commission, or any 
member thereof, shall have per to administer oaths, sien sub 8. 
require the attendance and testimony of witnesses, and the production 
of such books, pa contracts, agreements, and documents as may be 
material to a just determination of the matters under investigation by 
it: and may invoke the aid of the United States courts to compel wit- 
gesses to attend and testify and to produce such books, papers, con- 
tracts, agreements, and documents to the same extent and under the 
same conditions and penalties as is | ea for in the act to regulate 
commerce, approved February 4, 1887. and the amendments thereto. A 
majority of the commission shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, and if the commission shall be divided in opinion, the 
findines of the majority upon any point shall be deemed the findings of 
the commission. 

Sec, 5. The members of the elght-bour day commission shall be pald 
actual traveling and other necessary expenses, and in addition a 
compensation 3 per diem, yable monthly, while actually en- 
gaged in the work of the commission and while going to and returning 
from such work The sum of ——, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, ts hereby appropriated. to be Immediately avallable on the 
requisition of the President and to continue available until the com- 
mission shall have completed its work, for the payment of the necessary 
and proper expenses Incurred as bereinbefore authorized, including per 
diem of the commissioners, witness fees and mileage, rent, furnitnre, 
office fixtures and supplies. books, salaries of employees, and traveling 
and other necessary expenscs of members or employees of the eight- 
hour day commission to be approved by the chairman of satd commis- 
sion and audited by the proper accounting officers of the Treasury. 


Mr. PITTMAN. By an examination of that bill, it will be 
found that it did not eontain section 6 of the Senate bill, which 
provides for the fixing of these rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It will also be found that the bills snb- 
mitted by the Deputy Attorney General did not contain this 
provision now found in the Senate bill: 

Any person who shall willfullx delay, obstruct, or hinder the opera- 
tion of trains mentioned in section 1 of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and bcos Shae by a fine not exceeding $5, and im- 
prisonment not ex Ing one year, or both, 

It will be found, upon examination of that bill, that there is 
no indication of compulsory arbitration. Consequently the 
Senator from Alabama had yesterday nothing upon which to 
base his assertion that the President favored compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

As the Senator from Colorado says, however, compulsory ar- 
bitration is not only absurd, but, in my opinion, it is such an 
apparent violation of the Constitution that no one for a mo- 
ment would attempt to consider it in that relation. 

The objection that I have to the Senator's [Mr. SHarrorH) 
amendment is that, in my opinion, it means nothing. The 
amendment states that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall have power to fix wages and to establish the hours of 
labor, bat that it shall not compel a man to work; In other 
words, it shall not compel a man to be a railroad employee. 
Well, there is nothing on God's earth that could compel a man 
to be a railroad employee. The amendment is absolutely mean- 
ingless. What we should say is that a man may be a railroad 
employee without having to submit to the determination of the 
question ef wage and hours by this particular body. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment to the amendment does not cure that at all. 

So far as the amendment of the Senator from Alabama is 
concerned, it involves a question which should be discussed at 
great length. The distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
MINS], who is on the Interstate Commerce Committee, entirely 
disagrees with the Senator from Alabama. He stated that it 
would be impracticable. He objects to that particular body at- 
tempting to fix the wage. When there ts such a difference of 
opinion amongst great lawyers of this body who have for years 
given this matter study, I say it is not right for us to attempt 
to decide that question now; but there is one question that we 
ought to be prepared to decide now, and that is the proposition 
which was made by the President to the contending forces— 
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the proposition which is involved in the House bill. That propo- 
sition we are ready to decide. 

If we are ready to decide that question, why involve it with 
a hundred other questions which we do not understand and 
which we are not ready to decide? We can take up those ques- 
tions in December. At the present time we have before us in 
concrete form a proposal made by the President of the United 
States to the opposing forces, which one of them accepted and 
which the other refused. By reason of the refusal of one of 
those parties this action of Congress has become necessary. 
We are here now simply to enforce the proposition that one 
side accepted and which the other side did not accept. without 
committing Congress or any Member of this body on any other 
question involved in this great controversy. It was for such 
reasons that upon the report of the House bill to the Senate 
last evening I asked unanimous consent that it displace the 
Senate bill. The House bill should pass without amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Five minutes of the first 
30-minute period are left. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not care to make any 
extended observations about this bill, and yet there are some 
things to which I wish to direct the attention of the Senate and 
the country at this time. At the beginning of this debate, 
almost immediately following the remarks of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins], I undertook to make some observations 
relative to this question and to this situation. On Wednesday 
of this week I laid down the proposition that, in my judgment, 
the correct way to handle this situation was to permanently 
refer all questions relating to wages and hours, the terms and 
conditions of railroad employment to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for regulation by that body, insisting then, as I 
insist now, that the Interstate Commerce Commission is fully 
equipped for that work; that constitutionally the question is 
not in any way different from the question of delegating to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to establish just 
and reasonable freight and passenger rates. In the course of 
my remarks on that occasion the Senator from Iowa said that 
the questions were radically different; that while it was possible 
to set up a just and reasonable standard for rates it was utterly 
impossible to set up a just and reasonable standard for wages. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator does not care to be inter- 
rupted, I will not interrupt him. 

Mr. HARDWICK, If the Senator will allow me to finish this 
observation, I will yield to him in just a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the Senator from 
Georgia resumes, let the Chair make an announcement. As Sen- 
ators are talking aguinst a time limit, the Chair will not under- 
take to intervene and break in on the momentum of a Senator 
who has a given time for the delivery of his speech, because the 
Chair realizes that to do so would interfere with the entertain- 
ment of those who come to listen to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Illinois was entitled to recognition by the Chair, but as 
he was not present I addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In five minutes the Senator 
from Illinois will be entitled to recognition, and if he is then 
not present the Senator from Georgia is entitled to go on for 
25 minutes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If he comes in, I will be glad to yield 
the floor; but if he does not, then I shall desire to proceed at 
some length. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless the Senator from 
Illinois is here in five minutes, he will forfeit his time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, as I was remarking, the 
Senator from Iowa contended on Wednesday that the twb ques- 
tions of rates and wages were utterly dissimilar from a legal 
standpoint, from a constitutional standpoint. While it was 
possible, the Senator said, to set up a just and reasonable stand- 
ard for railroad rates, it was utterly impossible, he said, to set 
up a just and reasonable standard for wages. The distin- 
guished Senator called attention to the different character of 


work that men do, and he inquired why it was that a lawyer | 


was paid $50 for a certain piece of work, while the carpenter 
on a given piece of work, involving a great deal more physical 
labor, only got $5. Mr. President, I undertook to answer the 
Senator then by saying to him that while it might be difficult to 
ascertain what were just and reasonable wages, yet it was no 
new proposition to attempt to determine what were just and 
reasonable wages for a given piece of service. The law of 
quantum meruit is as old as civilization itself; and, if men do 


not agree on wages, any court in the land, in proper proceed- 
ings, would undertake to fix what are just and reasonable 
wages for a certain service that is performed in the absence of 
an express contract between the parties. So I say that legally 
and constitutionally there is no difficulty in section 6 of the 
proposition submitted by the Senate committee, 

We have the same power to delegate this question to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to say to that body, “ You 
shall determine what are just and reasonable wages and what 
are just and reasonable conditions of labor,” that we have to say 
to that body, “ You shall determine what are just and reason- 
able freight or passenger rates, as the case may be. and what 
are just and reasonable regulations of railway traffic and the 
service incident thereto.” It seems to me that the two things 
complement and supplement each other; that it is utter nonsense 
and inefficient and incomplete regulation to say that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may fix the railroad rates through- 
out this country, may prescribe what are just and reasonable 
rates for the service that the railroads perform for the public, 
and yet to say that that same body ought not also have the 
power and ouglit not also to be charged with the duty of deter- 
mining bow much the railroads shall pay as compensation to the 
men who work thereon. The same body that regulates income 
ought to regulate outgo. There is no constitutional objection to 
it, and every reason of common sense argues most powerfully 
for it. As I said the other day on this floor, unless we are to 
have complete, efficient, well-rounded regulation of these great 
public-service corporations, then no thoughtful men can dispute 
— -proposition that the day of Government ownership is at 

nd. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, to be absolutely certain that 
the people of the United States are not going to submit to the 
proposition that the great public-service corporations of this 
country shall be operated as if they were private businesses, 
They have declined to submit to that proposition. When the 
question at issue was how much shall the railroads be allowed 
to charge for the service that they render, Congress stepped in, 
on that question, and said: “ You are not engaged in a private 
business; you who are operating the railroads will not be al- 
lowed to charge the public whatever you please; you are enguged 
in a great public business, and we have a right, representing the 
people of this country, to say how much you shall charge the pub- 
lie for the service that you render to them.“ Now, I want to 
ask, in the name of reason, in the name of justice, In the name 
of common sense, why the Congress of the United States, rep- 
resenting the public, representing all the people, has not an equal 
right to say to these men: “ You shall not be permitted literally 
to hold up this country whenever you want to do so in order 
to have the standard of wages set as high as you please on the 
threat that ruin will overtake the land unless your demands are 
granted.” 

Some of these men are the best friends I have ever had in 
my life, both personally and politically; and, as I know them, I 
do not believe that they, individually and personally. would 
sympathize with any such demand or would care to necupy any 
such position. But, Mr. President, representing 100.000.000 peo- 
ple, discharging a great public trust. it is the duty of this body, 
of every Senator of the United States. to say to these men just 
what he has said alreadly to the railroads, and to be just as fair 
to capital as he is to labor; to be as just and as fair to labor, 
and no more so, than he has beea to capital. : 

You have already said, each one of you, to capital: “ We will 
not permit you to levy your charges unregulated and uncon- 
trolled upon the public. We submit your charges to public 
regulation.” We ought to say to labor: “We treat you just 
exactly like we treated capital—no differently. You shall not 
be permitted to levy- your demands without control, without 
regulation, without any man to say you nay, upon the in- 
dustries and business of this country and upon its teeming 
millions. You are not engaged in private service. You are not 
engaged in private business. You, just like the men who own 
the railroads, are engaged in a great publie business. You are 
performing a great publie service. If it is justice to require 
that the capitalist shall have his demands controlled by the 
strong arm of the law, it is also justice to say that the laboring 
mans demands shall also be controlled by the strong arm of 

e law. 


The people of the American Republie are not willing, either 
now or later, to submit themselves, their businesses, their 
industries, their commerce, their interests—nay, their very life, 
financially and commercially speaking, at least, and maybe 
literally speaking—to the mercy of either side, in a great con- 
troversy of this kind. 

Senators, there is not one of you on either side of this body, 
animated as I know each one of you is by a lofty conception of 
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publie service, who would be willing to say to either side In a 
great controversy like this: “ You have the right to work your 
uncontrolled will upon 100,000,000 helpless people.” 

What then? What situation confrents us to-day? We are 
notified that a great strike, nation-wide, is Impending; that 
four great organizations, with 400,000 of the most highly paid, 
the most highly efficient and the most highly organized work- 
ingmen In Americu in their ranks, have decreed that on Mon- 
day morning next at 7 o'clock the great interstate agencies of 
commerce and of transportation are to stop, stilled and useless, 
unable to operate, unable to perform their great functions, 
unless certain demands of these employees as to wages be met, 
and met before that time arrives. : 

So that it seems to me the Congress of the United States ts 
almost literally held up. We are notified that we must pass 
certain legisiation or commerce and industry and business in 
this country will halt. We are notified that we must require 
these railroads to make certuin concessions or the very Hfe of 
the Republic will be imperiled. Se that we are shaping our 
law, not so much to meet the presidential approval in this case, 
not so much te Invite the smile at the other end of the Avenue, 
as we are shaping our law, literally under force, under duress, 
under compulsion, in order to keep these highly organized work- 
ingmen from absolutely tying up the business and commerce and 
industry of the 

Senators, it is not a situation that appeals fo me. We are not 
meeting it in a manner or u method in which we ought to meet 
it, according to my humble judgment. If the railroads of this 
country had assumed any such position as that, we would not 
have listened to them one single minute. We would have acted 
so swiftly, so drastically, so thoroughly, that before 24 hours 
we would have wiped them off the nap, as far as it could be done 
by legislation. And yet it seems that in the face of this situa- 
tion, confronted by this dilemma, we are utterly helpless. We 
must enact, not the legislation that eur Judgment approves, not 
the legisintiom that our wills, our consciences, our minds as 
legislators and eur self-respect as representatives of T0U.U00.000 
people tell us is wise and necessary to meet the situation now 
and permanently, but we must enact such legislation. forsvoth, 
as is necessary in order to avert the strike. and to avert it right 
away! In other words, we must pay the price, not out of the 
Public Treasury, nor yet out of the railrvad treasuries, but out 
of the pockets of the people whose representatives we are, and 
without their consent, certainly without consulting them. 

It may be. Mr. President. that a failure tu enact proper legisia- 
tion along these lines before this has rendered us for the moment 
helpless. It muy be that we are forced to bow in sullen sub- 
mission to demands of this character. If so, I submit to this 
body and to the American people that it is our bounden duty 
to provide a permanent system of laws by which neither the rail- 
roads; on the one hand, nor the workingmen, on the other, can 
literully hold up the people of the United States for as many 
advances in wages or for as many inereuses in dividends as 
greed on either side muy suggest, now and as as often after- 
wards as either may desire. If we fail to do that. in my juitg- 
ment we will have fallen far short ef our duty as public servants 
and far short of our duty as the representatives of the people 
who sent us here. 

I want to insist that one proposition embodied in the report 
of the Senate committee shall be adopted by this body; namely, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be given full 
and complete power to fix and determine what are just and 
reasonable wages und conditions and hours of labor for these 
employees, just as that body already fixes and determines what 
are just and reasonable rates for the railroads to charge to 
the public. I want to say in this connection. Mr. President. that 
while I am pleased with that part of the committee’s report, I 
am not pleased that it does not go much further. 1 do not be- 
lieve that without going further this body or the other House 
of Congress will meet the obligations that it owes to all the 
American people, to our constituents back home, Senators, only 
æ smal! part of whom are direetly interested in this controversy. 
but all of whom are indirectly, yea, are vitally interested in 
its outcome. and in what the future may hold for them in ref- 
erence to this matter. Onee we have submitted to an impar- 
tial, a well-organized, a well-equipped public-service commis- 
sion the ascertainment of the fucts as to what are just and 
reasonable wages, what are just and reasonable and humane 
labor conditions and hours ef ment, I tell you we eught 
10 go even further than anything in this bill has yet suggested. 

We can not and ought not te undertake to deprive any in- 
dividual in this Republic of his personal freedom and his indi- 
vidual liberty. Nay, we can not do it, even If we so desire; and 
no Senator on either side of this Chamber so desires, 1 know. 
But while we may not make it unlawful for any man to quit 


his employment if he is not satisfied with the wages that are 
allowed or with the terms and conditions of employment that 
are set up by the Interstate Commerce Commission, if power 
be conferred on that body, yet I contend we have the right, the 
undisputed legal right, the undoubted constitutional right, and 
that it is our solemn, bounden duty to all the people of this 
Republic, to every business and to every industry within its lim- 
its, once this impartial public board is given full legul authority 
to fix just and reasonable wages and humane and just hours and 
conditions of employment, to prescribe that thereafter it shall 
be unlawful for two or more men to combine or conspire to 
destroy or impair the efficiency of the great interstate agencies 
of commerce. 

We can do it, just as we make it unlawful for men to inter- 
fere with the postal facilities of this Government. We can do 
it in the exercise of the highest sovereign rights. We can do it 
under that oft-cited and oft-stretched section of the Constitu- 
tion which confers upon this body power to regulate commerce 
between the several States. Of whut vatue is regulation that 
halts at that, regulation that stops short of that, regulation 
that hesitates first to provide a fair and reasonable way of 
determining justice toward these men, and, second, having pro- 
vided that way, then fails to say that men shall not conspire 
to destroy great agencies of interstate commerce or to impair 
their efficiency? 

It is our duty to do that. We will not discharge it If we do 
not adopt both propositions. We will not measure up to what 
is required of us unless we not only bridge over the emergency 
that new confronts us, but unless we provide a permanent plan 
by which and under which it will hereafter be impossible, 
through all time, as long as this Government shall lust. for 
anybody. be he railroad magnate or railroad man, to seize this 
great Government of ours by the throat and to hold up Its peo- 
ple for whatever legislation they want, whether our judgments 
approve it or not. 

For one, Mr. President, I do not feel that we have gained 
anything if we merely averted for the moment, by some tem- 
porary makeshift of a plan, the passing crisis of this hour, «fre 
though that crisis be. For one, I should feel that we had made 
a sorry trade, as well as a sorry spectacle of ourselves, If. in 
order to avert hundreds of millions, or possibly thousands of 
millions, of loss to our people. we gave, without investigutien 
aad without knowledge of whether it was just to do it or not, 
a 860.000.000 inerease in wages to these men, unless at the 
sume time and in connection with the same legislation we pro- 
vided a permanent plan that insured justice to these men and 
protection to the public for all time. If we did that. I think we 
could afford to bridge over the necessities of this hour. If we 
did that, I think we might afford to go along and grant what- 
ever demands are absolutely necessary to be met in order to 
avoid a great commercial and industrial catuclysm in this 
country, although F admit that in doing it. If 1 shall so vote, 
my head will be bowed in impotent shame to think that there 
are any interest in this country outside of the public interests. 
outside of all the people, outside of the will and interest und 
wishes of a majority of the American people, that can force the 
American Congress to legisiate on any subject or on any line. 

Mr. President, I promised to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut if he desired to interrupt me. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not Insist, because I realized that 
the Senator was speaking in limited time, and I do not insist 
now if he prefers to go on. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply wanted to suggest to the Sen- 
ator that in relation to the constitutional power of Congress 
to clothe the Interstate Commerce Commission with authority 
to fix wages upon interstate carriers by railroad, as well as 
to fi> rates upon passenger and freight carriage., I think there 
is some question. The Senator seems to be sutistied thut there 
is no dffference in principle between the autherity of Congress, 
under the clause of the Constitution which gives it the right 
to regulate commerce among the States, to delegute to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to fix or to regu- 
late rates, and the power to fix or to regulnte wages. I 
want simply to suggest as a matter for thought—for I think 
there are no decisions on the question, and it is an entirely 
new proposition, so far ns I am nware—that the ruilronds 
are owned by private capital, but they are charged with a 
publie use on account of the business that they have entered 
into. When we delegate to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the right to regulate rates it is not to regulate a mutter 
between master and servant—— 

Mr. HARDWICK... Ah, but let me interrupt the Senator there. 
When we passed the employers’ lability act we did regulute, 
did we not, the relation of master and servant? 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am coming to that. 

Mr: HARDWICK. I shall come to that right now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks he ought 
to. observe that the Senator from Georgia has but three minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I may be allowed to suggest to the 
Chair, inasmuch as this matter has not been even stated, and 
I am in the midst of my question—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. 1 decline to yield to the Senator further 
right now, then. I have his thought already, I think. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was going to suggest that when the 
Senator has finished perhaps I might be recognized to state the 
question that I am now stating. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will, but I want to 
finish what I am going to say. 

Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator answers itself 
almost. Under the power to regulate commerce between the 
States, Congress has established a 16-hour law. It has been 
upheld by the courts. Yet that is a regulation of the terms 
and conditions of employment. Congress has established the 
employers’ liability act, which has finally been upheld by the 
courts as a valid exercise of their power. Yet that is a regu- 
lation of the law of master and servant, just as the Senator 
suggests this is. 

I tell you in principle there is not the slightest difference be- 
tween the powers. The application may be somewhat more 
difficult in the one case than in the other, as suggested by my 
friend from Iowa, but every court in this land, under the doc- 
trine of quantum meruit, as old as the law itself, undertakes 
to say whut services are worth, in the absence of an express 
contract between the parties. It may be difficult, it may be a 
matter of opinion, it may be hard to determine justly what the 
facts are on all occasions, but in principle as a matter of law, 
and in principle as a matter of morality, there is not the 
slightest difference between the two propositions. The proposi- 
tion is to provide fer pay for service in both cases. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Pardon me, I have not any time to yield. 
Pay for service rendered by railroads in one case, and pay for 
the service rendered by the railroad employees to the railrouds 
in the other case, and the principle is isentical. The power 
exists in one case and it exists in the other. In my ju‘lgment 
the permanent, adeq 1ate solution of this question will never be 
arrived at until Congress exercises that power fully from both 
angles, from both viewpoints, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time has ex- 

ired. 
5 Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The minority side of the 
Chamber is entitled to the next hour, and the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] or the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] just as they may prefer between 
themselves. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I will agree that the Senator from IIli- 
nois may proceed, 

Mr. SHERMAN obtained the floor. ~ 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from Ilinois permit me to 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS. With the consent of the Senator having 
charge of the bill, I offer the following amendment: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
the table subject to be dealt with when reached in regular order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Any pose who shall willfully delay, obstruct, or hinder 
the operation of trains upon any of the railroads mentioned in section 


I of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $ or imprisonment not exceeding one year or 
both. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, Congress is approaching 
an era in legislation which ought to be preceded by deliberation. 
I have always looked upon Congress and especially the Senate 
as a deliberative assembly. If the proposed program is exe- 
cuted in legislation pending it will abandon the deliberative ex- 
ercise of that power which has heretofore distinguished it. 
It is proposed here within a few hours after the railway crisis 
is presented to formulate legislation, consider it in the com- 
mittee, report it to the Senate, and have the bill enacted into 
law. 

There has been in this country a considerable discussion, and 
much of it is with cogent reason and manifest justice in favor 
of arbitration. I believe in it. It is akin to the administra- 
tion of justice which has made the judiciary the great fortress 


of human right in the English-speaking race. Arbitration is 
the highway of peace and justice. It begins with the courts, 
includes disputes between employers and employees and logi- 
cally in the fullness of time is a substitute for war among na- 
tions. Arbitration is the remedy for violence, injustice, abuse 
of power, and a reign of industrial terror and resulting chaos. 
The principle is repudiated and law enacted in panie given 
instead. I believe that the employees and the employers, how- 
ever numerous they may be, have no more right in the aggregate 
than the individual. My fellow Senators, I am compelled to 
arbitrate; others in their individual private relations are cum- 
pelled to arbitrate. If I did not agree with my employer in the 
time when I rendered personal service in years past, I was com- 
pelled to arbitrate. If I do not agree with my grocer in the 
payment of my account I must submit to arbitration. Call it 
by any name you will, it is arbitration still. 

There is no difference between a judicial tribunal evolved by 
the experience of the ages for the settlement of disputes and any 
other arbitral tribunal. Originally it came from the necessi- 
ties of men to avoid violence, to prevent bloodshed, to estublish 
civil society, to make it possible for men to live together in a 
peaceable condition, and that there might be a rule of law 
under which all might be secure and all might have justice. 

We remember in the days of our ancestors when trial by 
wager of battle gave the verdict to the man with the strong 
arm. What is the difference between trial by wager of battle 
in the days of William the Conqueror and trial by wager of 
battle presented on the floor of the Senate in August, 1916, 
when Congress is asked to legislate not upon the justice of a 
pending meusure but upon the threat involved? In centuries 
gone two men fought with arm and cudgel. Now 400,000 men 
threaten to d transportation on 250,000 miles of railway. 

But it is said that there has been no overt threat. I reply 
my desk is covered with express or implied threats of all kinds 
from the small union to the larger one, from the allied workers 
of Chicago and St. Paul and of the Mississippi Valley to all 
who have seen fit to communicate with me by message or other- 
wise. Here, for instance, is the language of one from the 
Aurora Trades and Labor Assembly by its president: 


ADRO ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, k — E 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Organized labor bas its eyes on Washington; it demands settlement 
of railroad situation fair to all parties; it will not stand for com- 
88 arbitratien or involuntary servitude in any form, either dur- 

or after 3 legislation giving eight-hour day without 
such conditions should be positive. 
AURORA TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY, 
Gro. B. Starrorp, President. 
W. A. Spar, Secretary. | 

Neither will I tolerate in this country servitude by all under 
the yoke of a part.. I will serve as a Senator for all the people 
or I will not serve at all. 

Within 30 days, Mr. President, in 1913, from the time I 
took my seat in this ody, the sa:ne question was presented to 
me and my files are replete with telegrams of the same threat- 
ening character. I passed through an election in 1914. To the 
credit of the union workman he was not delivered by those who 
threatened. I will not serve as a Senator in dictatorial servi- 
tude from a portion of the American people. I will serve for 
all of them, or I will never serve another term in this or any 
other public body requiring my submission to a vote of the 
people. If I can not be such a Senator I would rather “be a 
dog and bay the moon than such a Roman.” 

There are too many in this body and elsewhere to-day, Mr. 
President, baying at the moon. They see a face in the moon 
and it looks to them like Gompers, gibbous and full. 

I shall, Mr. President, for myself take the course I have indi- 
cated. I shall legislate for all of the American people or none. 
I recognize the exclusive right of no single class, of no occupa- 
tion, to demand special laws. I detest the attempt made in this 
bill to ereate classes to legislate for some and against others. 
If I can not legislate free from such influences, I prefer by my 
influence or vote never to contribute to legislation at all. 

Arbitration is abandoned, it is thrown to the four quarters 
of the earth at a time when a crisis presents itself. At a time 
when a deliberate solution ought to be choice of all men, it pre- 
sents itself as the imperative remedy. This Senate and Con- 
gress deliberately abandon arbitration at a time when it is of 
value. It could be of the greatest service, but this bill deliber- 
ately spurns it as a remedy. After years of agitation. after 
many earnest discussions that will be rendered fruitless by the 
passage of this bill, we propose to turn Congress itself into an 
arbitral tribunal. 

Mr, President, if this measure be enacted, by it the Senate 
instantly converts itself into an arbitration court. It under- 
takes to write an award in a statute on an ex parte hearing in 
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this body, where time ordinarily is permitted to consider and 
weigh. It undertakes to conclude in that ex parte hearing the 
rights of the parties to the controversy by the solemnity of law. 
It undertakes deliberately to substitute, for the arbitral tribunal 
that has heretofore settled such questions, its own will and to 
abandon the field of legislation for that of administrative de- 
tail. It creates a precedent which will return to annoy and to 
plague us iv the years to come, 

Congress becomes no longer a legislative body. It ceases to 
be a parliamentary organization and becomes a commission for 
the purpose of hearing every dispute and passing upon every 
controversy in the industrial world. It undertakes te substi- 
tute for the calm deliberate action of the Interstate Commission 
its own rule written not as an award, but as a statute when 
presented in the several controversies as they arise. It pro- 
poses to cast the multitudinous and fluctuating stream of indus- 
trial controversy into the inflexible mold of statutory law. 

Mr. President, if this course is to be pursued, should the 
Interstate Commerce Commission longer exist? 

Why have a Federal Trade Commission? What becomes of 
the Board of Conciliation and Mediation? What becomes of 
mediation before the controversy reaches the point where action 
must be final? All the delegated powers of Congress ought to be 
resumed. The last argument is presented that they have ceased 
in their mission, that they have failed in their ultimate pur- 
pose, and that Congress has been substituted once for all, a 
precedent here to settle all future controversies, here to examine 
all details, and here become the great administrative, as well as 
legislative, authority of this Republic. ; i 

How many are involved? Everybody who renders service, 
and I know of no one, Mr. President, who does not render serv- 
ice of some kind, whatever it may be. We are all workingmen. 
Of all who toil our country is builded. I shall not make laws 
for a few that must burden all. * 

I have here not only the telegram I have read, but another 
from Danville, III., who says what I shall read, and his thoughts 
are working correctly along his line of thought. The direction 
in which he is traveling is known to him and all who have 
similar purposes in view: 

Work for Government ownership of railways. Oppose compulsory 
arbitration or any form of involuntary servitude. 

The Senate is sought to be put under involuntary servitude. 
I have been sought to be placed under involuntary servitude. 
I know the implied menace in such communications. In years 
past at no time nor place, under no occasion, and with no issue 
presented, has any particular occupation or class induced me 
to desert my duty in this Senate Chamber and vote for a few 
and abandon all the rest of the American people to their fate. 

If legislation has fallen to that low degree, if we can servilely 
abandon our duty, if American politics has reached the stage 
where a few govern and not the many, then we are hastening 
to that deplorable state of decay portrayed for our future years 
by Macaulay when he wrote his matchless history of England. 

I can not think of it. And however many mistake the com- 
manding duty of this hour, however many are here to catch 
the accents of the vociferous multitude now shouting beyond 
the confines of this Capital, and however much we may mistake 
the signs of this age, we are building on an unstable base for 
the ages to come if this bill be our precedent and our guide. 

If we can not rise to a higher level, if we can not forget our 
politics, if we can not seek to prevent the Chief Executive of 
this Republic from bending to petty politics to serve ephemeral 
purposes on the eve of a presidential election, then we are un- 
worthy of our great trust and the American people cease to be 
a Republic, for it ceases to be a government of the whole people. 

There are many other telegrams of a like kind. Here, even, 
are gentlemen who play Hamlet. Here are the ones who por- 
tray the mighty passions of King Lear. They come with the 
crippled foot of Richard the Third on the stage, who becomes 
himself again—the mighty drama of Faust, all of the great men 
whose talent have been turned to the portrayal of human na- 
ture and the teaching of the mighty lessons of humanity through 
the agency of the legitimate player. 

Are they laborers? They are; and I have from them the 
same request claiming brotherhood with the railroad conduc- 
tors. If actors, Mr. President, have an interest in having a 
wage scale fixed and hours of labor limited, then we in the 
Senate are the same kind of laborers in the great department 
of human affairs. Ours is no mimic stage. Our drama is real. 
Their work is largely mental, the better the actor the greater 
his mentality, Those who rise to the dignity of the masters 
of their art are toilers. I do not now speak of those who rant 
and saw the air, who libel the name of dramatic art, and whose 
netivities and talents are the muscular rather than the mental 
kind. Of them I do not speak, 
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I now speak in the language of a telegram sent me which I 
incorporate in the Record, dated at Chicago: 

In the name of our organization we beg that you urge the eight-hour 
day at present rate of compensation in the railway brotherhood contro- 
versy and oppose enactment of compulsory arbitration. 

Jon Birnxes, 
Chicf 16 — Organizer District of IUinois and Middle 
est of the White Rats Actors’ Union of America, 

The White Rats are a well-known organization, having offices 
in the city of Chicago and many other cities.” So the White Ruts 
in due time are to be legislated for before many moons shall 
have shed their effulgent rays upon the Goddess of Liberty smil- 
ing benignantly over the scene of our earthly toil. 

Mr. President, the White Rats by the next session will have 
appeared and demanded an eight-hour day for the drama all 
the way from the novice to the accomplished genius who por- 
trays human passion for us all. 

Where will it end? Nowhere. If we legislate for conductors 
and firemen and engineers and trainmen, we must legislate for 
all of them. We cease to be a legislative body and become the 
receptacle of the grievances of all the employers and employees in 
this country. 

I am in favor in certain occupations, Mr. President, of an eight- 
hour-a-day law. I have told many men who look out of the cab 
of an engine that I believe in an eight-hour day. I believe in 
the limitation in mines. I believe in it in many forms of indus- 
trial life. I would not undertake by legislation in the Senate 
to fix the hours in each individual case or occupation presented. 
Such occupations in this country are multitudinous. We can 
not now by arbitral legislative decree here undertake to fix 
wages, hours, and kinds of service. We can not undertake, Mr. 
President, by fixed law, general in its application in this case, 
to settle this dispute, for it is a precedent for others to ask that 
we begin to administer in detail all the equities and rights grow- 
ing out of the relations of master and servant. 

I agree largely with the Senator from Georgia on that relation. 

I am talking upon the broader aspect of surrendering at this 
crisis in these circumstances, at the demand of 350.000 men, 
assuming that they are a unit, standing, as Clifford Berryman, 
in the Washington Star an evening or two ago, portrayed, as 
graphically as any editorial writer, a figure representing the 
railway brotherhood, erect with a time watch looking at the 
Capitol and demanding action within the period named. 

Mr. President, no man will get legislation by my vote with a 
stop watch held on my effort; I do not care who he is. He may 
be the combination of executives of the railways. I have stood 
up and talked to them face to face; I have talked to the unions, 
and I am talking to all of them combined now, 

If Congress enters upon this adventure, if perchance at some 
time in the years to come an effort is made to double the hours 
of service, to diminish the-wages, the power having been once 
conceded, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Trroatas] so ably 
argued and logically concluded yesterday, it opens up the ques- 
tion, and it will either be a government of the employer or it 
will be at last a government of the employee. 

Neither would be right; neither would be republican; neither 
would be democratic; neither would be the chief end for which 
— 150 society is organized and for which public legislation is 

ad.- 

Here is a humble bookkeeper in the city of Chicago, I read his 
name into this Recorp because out of the even tenor of his un- 
obtrusive life, from the inconspicuous character of his occupa- 
tion he manages to know enough to get the point at issue and 
how it affects him now and will affect him in the future. He 
says: 


CHICAGO, ILI., September J, 1916. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


I am a bookkeeper; if one labor union can compel Congress under 
threat of strike to raise wages of the highest-paid labor 25 per cent, of 
which I will have to pay my share, where will it end? Can't you pre- 
vent this law being passed until everybody is heard? 

A. BEHRENDS. 


I have possibly a dozen telegrams from men in the humbler 
walks of life; from the mén who are pounding iron in the shops 
to the men who are directing the operation of the large railway 
systems in this country, and of the great industrial pursuits of 
our country. 

Who are the railroads? On the 31st of August, 1916, 90,000 
shareholders and over represented the Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
more than 22,000 represented the New Haven road. The grent 
railway systems, the Northern Pacific; the Great Northern; the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, including the Puget Sound extension; the Northwestern; 
the New York Central—all of the great systems have issued 
their securities, and they have passed beyond the stage of specu- 
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lation and stock jobbing and stock watering. Their stocks are 
investments, i 

So it is a question here of doing justice to the investing public 
as well as the general public, and how shall ft be done? It will 
not be, Mr. President. by merely, on this ex parte hearing. pass- 
ing Into statutes enforced action, but it will be upon a hearing— 
before whom? Before an arbitration board. 

I believe in arbitration; you believe in arbitration, Still the 
stop clock is put upon us, arbitration is cast aside and Immediate 
legislative action is demanded settling this question, and settling 
it how? I shall not criticize anybody. This question has long 
passed the point of partisan criticism. It is no longer, Mr. 
President, a question of criticizing the President, the Cabinet, 
Mr. Gompers, or anybody else. It is a question of whether we 
shall meet our duty, rise to the high standard of a parliamen- 
tary body enacting legislation after due deliberation, or whether 
we will ignominiously abandon that high function and refuse to 
create a tribunal thut may in decency and in order decide upon 
the merits of the controversy by an award. - 

In its essential analysis, Mr. President, this is not an eight- 
hour-day question; no matter however much we may seek to 
confuse the issue or to deceive ourselves, I am not deluded; it 
is not an eight-hour-day law. That is not the issue. It is a 
question of the increase of wages by paying 10 hours’ wage for 
8 hours’ service; and beyond and above that is the effort by a 
certain occupation, organized In this way, to enforce upon Con- 
gress its legislation in total disregard of the rights of all other 
people. It is not merely the rights of the railway brotherhoods. 
It is the sovereign rights of the whole American people. 

So, Mr. President, I am looking at the larger question. 

I forget my partisan affiliations, I forget there is an election 
coming on this November or any time hereafter; I forget that 
in the larger duty of this Senate committing itself to arbitra- 
tion, creating an arbitral tribunal, so that, as under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, justice may be done in peace an 
in order. ` 

Suppose we had undertaken, when the 5 per cent rate increase 
controversy was on, to settle by an act of Congress what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission settled, and settled justly. 
We would have been in the same condition. Every time that a 
wage increase is asked for by the roads or a reduction by the 
shippers or the general public we huve opened the door, made 
the precedent for all these disputants to come into the House 
of Kepresentatives and into the Senate and demand that we do 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission has been doing, and 
doing successfully. 

If we are going to settle this question, why not include 
other forms of transportation? All the inland waterways, all 
the Great Lakes traffic, all of the coastwise traffic is affected, 
becnuse their hours and their rates are equally important. 
Why not, in some way, when we talk of involuntary servitude. 
invent a method by which, when an agreement is made after 
due deliberation and an award has been entered, both sides 
shall be compelled to keep their agreement? 

I will not stop to read the statement, but I will only refer ta 
two violations that have been made of an award for increase 
of wages and compliance with the terms of service by the 
Seamen’s Union, members of the Lake navigation service, within 
the last few months. 

When we do so, we are only opening the way and putting 
up the signboard along the highway of human trouble to in- 
vite others to come in and ask us to renler them the same 
service we have rendered the brotherhood of railway trainmen. 
They represent 18 per cent of the railway employees and draw 
28 per cent of all the wages paid. What of others of longer 
hours and lower pay? We forget the lowly and help the 
stronger. 

So upon all these grounds, Mr. President, this is an error, 
an error that transcends the mere petty advantage of obtain- 
ing votes. It is not a question of the election of some camli- 
date; it is a question, finally, of basing legislation upon such 
a sound, equitable foundation that it can survive the test of 
time and the shocks of human experience. That we are not 
doing. Instead, Mr. President, of laying it upon thut stable 
foundation, we are putting it upon a foundation of sand, anid, 
like the foolish one of old, when the storms come and the winds 
blow, the foundation will meit away. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore rapped with his gavel, 

Mr. SHERMAN, I ask leave, Mr. President. to Incorporate in 
the Recorp some of the documents and telegrams to which I 
have referred In the course of my remarks. 

‘The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Such will be the order in 
the absence of objection. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHICAGO, I August 30, 1916, 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMA ne ca te 


N 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Great Lakes steamboat lines engaged in interstate commerce ask to 
be included in any legislation enforcing arbitration before the call 
of a strike. Twice siu-e May 1 without notice men have been call 
out at 9 by seamen’s and tiremen’s unions, hours of labor or 
8 conditions not being involved; matter of wages only. Sea- 
men’s bill compelled marine interests to submit each time, as water 
cafriers must employ in certain capacities only men on which Govern- 
ment has placed stamp of approvai. There men since seamen's bill 
went into effect, as a rule, have become members of labor organizations. 

GoovurcH Traxsit Co,, 
H. W Tuonr. 
Vice President and General Manager. 


GoorricH Transit Co., 


Chicago, August N, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE T. SHERMAN, se! e 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Sin: We desire to call your attention to the situation that confronts 
(iat mg owners, especially passeager steamship owners, on the Great 

es. 

On Saturday, May 20, at 8.30 in the morning, without a moment's 
warning. every wheelsman, lovkoutsman,; watchman, oiler, fireman, and 
coal passer employed on the passenger steamers at this port walked out. 
Two steamers of this line were beld wy until late at night, and one 
from about 3 p. m. until late at night, miy in a roundabout way were 
we able to learn the reason for their action, Every effort was made to 

t ln vommunication with the officials of the labor organizations, but 
t was after 12 noon before we could reach them. An appointment was 
made for a conferenve at 2.45 p. m., but it was a little after 3 p. m, 
before the parties reached his office. Conference lasted until about 8 
p m., when the unions’ representatives left with our proposition (cop: 

erewith, marked Exhibit A‘). This was to be considered withou 
delay and an answer given ıs promptly, but we did not hear from them 
until almost 9 o'clock. 

This company had three steamers in port, two londed and ready to 
leave; one within th. neighborhood of 100 passengers aboard. The 
leaving time of this sten ner Is 7.45 p. m.; she finally got away at 9.59, 
The other steamer that was loaded was due to leave at 7 p. m.; got 
away at 10.44 p. m. The unions turned down our proposition (Ex- 
hibit A), and it was not until we signed the agreement presented by 
them (copy. Exhibit B, her with) that we could move a steamer. 

You will note from our proposition (Exhibit A) that we were ready 
to pay the wage scale. take back the men that bad walked out, and 
make no discriminativu against the members of their organizations in 
filling positions on steamers that were yet to go into commission. This, 
however, did not satisfy them, They luststed that the able seamen 
necessary inder the seamen’s act must be members of their organization, 

The men that we have engaged as able seamen, outside of the petty 
officers, we had contracted with for the season at $40 per month, The 
men were perfectly satisfied, and not one of them walked out. 

Our objection was to Including men that were not members of their 
organizations and who were not involved in the walkout. 

he original of Exhibit B was dictated by Mr. Victor Olander, in- 
ternational secretary of the Seamen's Union, and tn typewritten form 
submitted to cs for our eixnature, and this agreement we were forced 
to sign before we could move any one of our steamers at Chicago. We 
signed this in good faith and have kept faith since, never once having 
had a complaint. vor have we ever been once asked to meet a commit- 
tee from any organization Interested. 

We went slong teeling that we were protected for the season of 1916, 
as ‘stated, and at least until the matter of fall wages would be up for 
consideration. Much to ouf surprise, however, on Tuesday, August 8, 
we were informed that delegates from the men's Union and the 
Marine Oilers’, Water Tenders’, and Firemen’s Unions had notified the 
members of their organizations employed by this company that their 
wages from August 7, tbe day previous, would be $10 more r month 
than in the past. This affec 221 men, or an increase of $2,210 per 
month to our operating expenses, without any possibility of our being 
able to do anything in the way of increasing our earnings to offset this 
unlooked-for Increase. 

As soon as we became aware that the men had been notified by the 
unions of the inereuse, we called up the officials of the unions and asked 
what it meant, as we considered we hed an agreement covering the 
season, which was not yet over. We were then told that the com- 
mittee wonld meet with ns for a discussion’ of the matter, and a meet- 
we, ta finally arranged for the following gar: 

nderstand, the delegates of the unions had alrendy notified the men 
that they would receive the increase The unions’ officials, however, 
did not come near the officiuls of this company. 

During the conversation after we bad gotten together, Mr. Olander 
was taken to task for not keeping his werd In connection with the 
agreement of May 20. He became incensed and. although we agreed to 
the increase, called out all quartermasters, lookout men, watchmen, 
oilers, water tenders, firemen, and coal passers on our steamship Ala- 
buma and our steamship /ndiana, the two steamers we bad in port at 
the time, Mr. Olander aad the otber union representatives were finally 
prevailed upon to come back to our office, and after a lengthy conver- 
sation the men called out were allowed to return to work. 

The fight between the unions and the organization known as the 
Lake Carriers" Association—the passenger lines do not belong to this 
association—should not be ured as a clnb over the passenger lines, 
We are subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission's jurisdiction, 
making it impossible to increase our rates at any time without giving 

days’ notice. Then, too, we are in close competition with the rai 
roads In our territory and can not raise our rates unless the railroads 
do. So we have no menus of offsetting the increased operating expenses 
brought about by the seamen’s act, which is giving the ln bor unions power, 
to force the payment of a wage scale all ont of proportion to earnings, 
The bulk or course frevzhters are able to secure carrying rates based 
upon the eupply and demand. They have no tariffs, heir business 

is vear has been so good that they can afford to pay high wages. 

It ts said that the unions are now voting on a still greater increase 
for tall. Just why the wages should be further raised, or why fall 

if than in any other season we fail to see. 
easier to perform at this season of the year, 


wages should be b 
anything, the 


work 
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The unions are taking full advantage of the power given them by the 
senmen's act to kili off the commerce of the Great Lakes. This is 
being done as fast as possible. We no longer control our properties. 
The class of help never was so poor as this year. The Government tells 
us how many men we saall employ and what their supposed qualifica- 
tions shall be. This has given the unions the opportunity they have been 
longing for. The men are not better off, as a matter of fact—just have 
more to spend for drink. The increased crews make Iincrea troubles 
for the licensea officers. There are that many more irresponsible men to 
deal with. The percentage of troubles has increased more than the 
number of employees are increased, for under present conditions the 
licensed officers have to deal with a general demoralization of their 
ore aoe whole matter has gone from bad to worse, and the end not 
et in sight. 

z It is 8 hoped that if any Government official has any influence 
with the labor organizations that they will int out to the organi- 
vations the great difference there is between the bulk carrier and the 
package-freight ana passenger carrier, in so far as earnings are con- 
cern and that such officials will use their influence In attempting to 
place the 4 on a more equitable basis. H. W. Ton 

es X. 
n Vice President. 


Exurstr A. 
Goopricnh TRANSIT CO., 
Chicago, May 20, 1916. 
Mr. Vicron OLANDER 
Lake Scumen's Union, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sin: Confirming conversation at this office this Saturday after- 
ngon May 20, this company agrecs that it will pay the following em- 

oyees : 

+ y K ey 00. men, hod ee water tenders, oilers, and firemen 
at the rate o per month. . 

That this rate will be paid to men orrap7ing these positions on the 
steamers that go into commission after this date, and that there will 
be no discrimination against members of your 8 in filling 
the positions on these steamers that are yet to go into commission. 

Not being advised or aware that employees carried in other than the 
before-mentioned positions were to be considered at this n 
I am not in a position to take this matter up for settlement, but wil 
be pleased to take the matter up Monday, May 22, at any hour that 
will 5 your hgh norm gi 

fours, very tru 
88 H. W. Tnonr, V. P. & d. M. 


EXHIBIT B. 
Chicago, May 20, 1916. 
LAKE SEAMEN'S UNION : 


MARINE FIREMEN, OILERS, AND WATER-TENDERS’ UNION: 

We hereby -agree to pay a minimum scale of $60 per month to all 
men employed on our vessels in the following capacities: Quarter- 
masters, lookout men, watchmen, able seamen, firemen, oilers, water 
tenders. ‘fo coal passers $35 per month. We further agree to employ 
members of your organizations in the above-mentioned capacities. 
This agreement to cover the season of 1916, with the further under- 
standing that we are to meet with committees representing your organi- 
gations to consider the matter of a fall wage scale and such other 
e as you 8 to bring before us. 

ou tru 
18 s GOODRICH TRANSIT CO., 
Per H. W. Torr, V. P. & G. M. 


Tun Cnicago Datty News, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, 

Washington, D. C., September 1, 1916. 

To Members of Congress: 

By direction of the Chicago Daily News, I hereby call your attention 
to 22 editorial 1 in Shat newspaper to-day, Friday, September 1, 

Very truly, yours, 
z A Leroy T. Vernoy. 
LEGISLATION BY STRIKE THREATS. 
Americans should cherish no illusions in regard to the nature of the 
roceedings that are now under way in the National Congress, That 
Posy, acting at the 8 pnts request of the President, is considering the 
roposed enactment of tegislation for the special purpose of inducing 

The leaders oi the railroad brotherhoods to rescind their strike order 
issued to go into effs.t at 7 o'clock next Monday morning. The sup- 

rters of the President's program know the price that the brother- 

ood leaders intend to exact, and they are secre, Ah legislate under 

duress and a time limit in order to pay the price. estions of reason 
and justice do not enter into the matter. 

One of the three bills that have been submitted to Congress on the 
initiative of the President—the bill establishing a basic eight-hour day 
for railroad employees engaged in interstate commerce—embraces the 
minimum demand of the brotherhood leaders. Enactment of that bill 
is declared by them to be the price of peace—that is to say, temporary 

„ for they make no promises except as to the immediate future. 
Ehe passage of the cight-hour bill in both Houses by midnight to- 
morrow. the brotherhood leaders say, will secure the recall of their 
strike order. Meanwhile they take a bored interest in the President's 
bill dealing with mediation, arbitration, and investigation of labor dis- 
putes, and the Presiaent’s other measure, giving the National Govern- 
ment authority to operate the railroads in case of military necessity. 
They ard their sympathizers in and out of Congress do not want either 
of the latter bills to pass as drafted, and there are plenty of 7 abs 
sional “ old nies * to help them a 77 the desirable features of those 
bills when the moment arrives to fight them in the interest of coercion 
by unrestricted strikes and strike threats. 

There is, in short, reason to suspect that of the President's 
three bills one le fer passage and the other two are for show, The 
‘brotherhoods, with the able assistance of the President of the United 
States bave set out to secure an eight-hour basic day for ail their 
members. If they get what they are seeking, the brotherhood leaders, 
Mr. Gompers, and che rest, will promptly turn their guns on the re- 
maining measures, Thereupon, Congress, no longer responding to the 
President's prod, is likely to discover with startling suddenness that 
nfter all it is in no hurry permanently to protect the public from 
strikes and strike violence, In that case the beauties of careful inves- 


tigation and statesmanly deliberation will recelve belated recognition at 
the Capitol, Congress will make a plausible gesture, and hasten to 


ourn. 

he basic eight-hour day for railroad workers is to be legislated into 
existence at this time, if at all, practically by the railroad brother- 
hoods themselves through the persuasive wer of their threats of 
force, confusion, and widespread property loss. Can the 100,000,000 
people of this Nation afford to suffer this extraordinary outrage in 
order to purchase a craven peace? A peace so purchased, a peace of 
22 contemptible quality, must necessarily be temporary, fear ridden, 


tile. 

The American people should demand at this crisis that Congress re- 
fuse to pass laws under duress, working breathlessly against time, be- 
cause it has been stampeded by threats and Rac: nightmares. The 
attempt of the four railroad brotherhoods to hold a stop watch on Con- 
gress and the Nation should meet the rebuke that {ts audacious im- 
pertinence demands. 

CHICAGO, ILL, August 30, 1916. 
LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The Chicago Association of Commerce urges upon the President and 
upon the Congress that it is inconsistent with the ideals of our Govern- 
ment and subversive of its a aor that legislation should be had in 
the pending railroad crisis without time and opportunity for due consid- 
eration. e questions Involved are complex and intricate, and while 
the Congress has the final responsibility it has not hitherto had elther 
the time or opportunity to consider them. When the legislation occurs 
it should be well considered and fair to all interests. It is impossible 
and inconsistent with the dignity of the Congress and of the American 
poopie that this should be accomplished under the shadow of the impend- 

E strike. We therefore insist that the President and tbe Congress, 
jointly or acting separately ns may be determined, demand that the date 
for the pending strike be postponed for such reasonable time as pony 7 
mit Congress to act freely an gh Se and call upon the patriotism 
of the trainmen to accede to such demand. 

THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
By Jonx W. O'Leary, President. 


Unton Srocg Yarns, ILL., August 30, 1916. 
Senator Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


The Chica Live Stock Exchange, representing the live-stock pro- 
ducers and 8 81 ag porou the enactment of the bill increasing the 
membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission. So far as it re- 
lates to the divisional method of disposing of cases. we realize the neces- 
sity of addicional members, but under present conditions shippers have 
no appeal from commission orders, and this situation would be further 
pare xated by dividing the commission and clothing each division with 
full power. e and all other shippers should be heard as to specific and 
vital objections to this bill. 

We further protest aay bill pending or proposed that will result in 
increased live-stock hy t rates, all of which must be paid by the pro- 
ducers and shippers of live stock and not by the public. The live-stock 
industry is already the subject of a special investigation for the read- 
justment of rates, rules, and fy Seger vege which is now pending before 
the commission, and additional burdens upon this industry we consider 
wholly unjustifiable in behalf of the live-stock shippers and producers 
tributary to this market. 

We ask your ald in the adjustment of the proposed legislation in such 
manner as to be beneficial and not disastrous to the live-stock industry. 


CHICAGO LIVE Stock EXCHANGE, 
T. W. JERREMS, Jr., President. 


MOLINE, ILL., August 31, 1916, 
Senator Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


The Tricity Manufacturers’ Association, representing the manufac- 
turers of Moline, East Moline, Rock Island, III., Davenport and Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa, expresses its objection to the enforcement on the 
railroads of this country of an 8-hour day with 10 hours’ pay. The 
passage of such a law, in our judgment, will have a most disastrous 
effect on the industrial conditions of this country, and the burden of 
the Increase necessary to meet these demands must ultimately fall on 
the consumers of the United States. Such an action on the part of 
Congress to burden the entire community because of an organized 
demand of railroad employees will be unjust. As manufacturers we 
believe absolutely in the principal of arbitration, and, while we realize 
that in the event of a strike of the railroads our industries would be 
affected, we would prefer to suffer the losses we should be compelled 
to accept rather than see the e Bie of arbitration swept aside in a 
controversy of a character so important to the couutry’s welfare, We 
sincerely hope that you will be guided by the principi“ of right and 
ustice in giving thought and action to the question now before 
ongress. 

Wu. BUTTERWORTH, 
President. 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 31, 1916, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.. 

Can it be possible that Congress will pass laws exactly as dictated 
by any organized body of men under an ultimatum and a threat, and 
without usual and proper consideration of after effects on all their 
constituents, which means the public? 

Jons V. FARWELL, 


Cntcado, ILL., August 31, 1916, 
Hon, L. Y. SHERMAN, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 


Subjoined is a copy of a aprem sent this dato to Speaker CLARK, 
Representative ADAMSON, and nator NEWLANDS. Attention of Con- 
gress is called to statement in morning press dispatches by W. G. Lee, 

resident of Trainmen's Brotherhood. e respectfully request that 

‘ongress inves te, and, if Mr Lee is quoted correctly, that he be 
sum y called to account The Illinois Mannfactūrers” Association 
and is allied organizations — in Hlinois some 600,000 people, 
and our investment is enormous. e respectfully demand the protes: 
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tion of the Government, and protest against Congress being cajoled into 


any rush legislaticn. Is Congress running the country or has it been 
delegated to the four brotherhood chiefs? 


SAMUEL M. HASTINGS, President. 
Joun M. GLENN, Secretary. 


Cnicaco, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. - 

When Congress fixes a wage scale in any industry without due delib- 
eration or inquiry into the facts because of the threatening pressure of a 
Jabor union it subordinates the rights of a hundred million to the selfish 
advantage of a comparative few and places the eee oe of this 
country in the position of being forced under threat of strike into special 
and Class legislation, which would probably be resisted and prove inef- 
fectual in the end. 

C. G. LITTELL. 


CHICAGO, ILI., September 1, 1916. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


o submit their case to arbitra- 
tion and by threat of a strike are Sinema pain to coerce Congress into 
n erlous as 


Government. i 
Tuomas E. DONNELLEY. 


New York, September 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The New York Produce Exchange for more than half a century has 
been most thoroughly committed to the broad principle of arbitration 
of all questions that can not be otherwise amicably adjusted. Realizing 
fully the dire consequences that are likely to follow any tmpairment at 
this time through action by legislation or otherwise of this universally 
approved method of settling all industrial disputes, the board of man- 
agers of the New York Produce Exchange most earnestly urge upon the 
President of the United States and the Members of Congress to take no 
action in regard to the pending differences between the railroads and 
some of their employees that will in the slightest degree undermine this 
broad principle of voluntary arbitration for all disputes. 

M. H, KEMP, 
President New York Produce Exchange. 


Union STOCKYARDS, ILL., September 1, 1916. 


Hon. LAWRENCE Y, SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

All right-minded citizens are denouncing the control of Congress by 
four labor leaders and we emphatically pretest against the adoption of 
the so-called eight-hour law, particularly in any such summary manner 
as proposed. 

CHICAGO Rattway EQUIPMENT Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. ¥. SHERMAN, 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

This company, as employers of labor, protest against enactment of an. 
eight-hour law fo: railroads, as such a law would necessarily cover all 
wage earners, which neither we nor our country could exist under in 
competition with balance of the world. 

Morpex Froo & Crossing Works. 


Crrcaco, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Congressional Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

As employers of 4,000 people we earnestly protest against the passage 
of the proposed eight-hour measure as a menace to American industry 
and manufacture and un-American in spirit. 

DB. KUPPENHBIMER & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Ilon. LAwRence Y SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 
We beg of you to work and vote a 


inst the proposed eight-hour bill 
for 10 hours’ pay. In our Judgment 


t is revolutionary. 

THR COLUMBIA MALTING Co., 

E. A. GRAFF, President. 

East Sr. Louis, ILL., September 1, 1916, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We 1 Eau request yon to oppose the eight-hour bill in the in- 

terest of the public. 


MISSOURI MALLEABLE Inox Co. 
DECATUR, ILL., Septem be 8 
Hon. L. Y. SIMERMAN, ; 5 enn een 
Washington, D. O.: 
The passage of the proposed eight-hour law would be a serious blow 
to the progress of this country, and we earnestly protest against same, 


Decatur BRIDGE Co. 
MOLINE, ILL., Septomber 1, 1916. 


L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Better a hundred strikes than the proposed program. 
B. F. PEEK. 


CHICAGO, ILT., Angust 31, 1916. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y, SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


If the members of the railway brotherhoods now attempting to dic- 
tate legislation were underpaid or overworked, there might be justifican- 
tion for an arbitrary demand for an immediate action; however, they 
are among the best paid and the best cared-for employees of the country. 
In their principal demand they are admittedly not asking better condi- 
tions or shorter hours, but solely more pay for present work and hours. 
There is no justification for instant acquiescence on this score. The 
principle of arbitration offers the sole apparent hope for the preserva- 
tion of continued industrial peace. The puue is entitled to the protec- 
tion of arbitration, and 1 hope you will stand for It without compro- 
mise. That principle can be more easily established now than it ever 
can be again. 

P. L. COONLET. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., August 31, 1916. 
LAWRENCE X. SAERMAN 


Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


We urgently request that you use your best influence to defent any 
proposed legislation toward enactment of an elght-bour law for rail- 
way employees at this time; such a law will bave a demoralizing effect 
on every industry operating 9 or 10 hours daily. 
EXCELSIOR TOOL & MACHINE Co. 
East St. Louis. 
JOLIET, ILL., August $0, 1916. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 3 : 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Joliet Association of Commerce urges upon the President and 
upon the Congress that it is inconsistent with the ideas of our Gov- 
ernment and subversive of [ts principles that anything should be had 
in the pending railroad crisis without time and opportunity for due 
consideration. The questions involved are complex and intricate, and 
while the Congress has the final responsibility, it has not hitherto had 
either the time ot opportunity to consider them. When the legislation 
occurs it should be well considered and fair to all interests. It is 
impossible and inconsistent with the dignity of the Congress and of the 
American people that this should bè accomplished under the shadow 
of the impending strike, we therefore insist that the President and the 
Congress, jointly or ac ing separately, as may be determined, demand 
that the date for the pending strike be postponed for such reasonable 
time as may ee Congress to act freely and intelligently, and call 
upon the patriotism of the tralnmen to accede to such a demand. 

THe JOLIET ASSOCIATION OF COM MERCH. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., August 30, 1916. 
Hon, L. Y. SHERMAN, 
8 Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Sm: The Commercial Club of Bloomington, III., urges upon 
yon and upon Congress the necessity of proper time for the considera- 
tion of the questions involved In the railway controversy, demand the 
date for pending strike be postponed for reasonable time for proper 
consideration by Congress to act intelligently in this matter and for the 
best interests of all. 
5 COMMERCIAL CLUB OF BLOOMINGTON, 
By Gro. C. HEBERLING, President. 


KANKAKEE, ILC., August 30, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
In behalf of 54 employees of labor members of the Kankakee Bullders 
& Trades Exchange we respectfully bring to your attention the feeling 
of our membership with reference to the present railroad controversy. 


We are op to any basty legislation fixing the bours of labor nor 
the increase of present freight rates without a thorough investigation. 
Respectfully, 


Kaxkaken BUILDERS & TRADES EXCHANGE, 

MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION” EMPLOYERS OF 
ILLINOIS LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 

C. C. Ru.ey, Chairman. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., August 30, 1916. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Waukegun Commercial Association urges upon the President and 
upon the Congress that no legislation be had in the pending railroad 
crisis without time and W for due consideration ye do not 
believe that Congress has had either the time or . to consider 
the questions involved, We urge that whatever is done that demands 
be made for tponement of pending strike for such reasonable time 
as may permit Con to act freely and intelligently and call upon 
the patriotism of the trainmen to accede to such demands. 

THE WAUKEGAN COMMERCIAL Ass'N. 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 30, 1916, 
Mr. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


In our ju ent no 9 establishing an eight-hour day should 
be passed unless preceded by exhaustive investigation. Congress should 
not be cocrced into hasty action in a matter of such vital importance 
to our domestic and forelgn commerce.. 

ROSENWALD & WEIL. 


STERLING, ILL., August 30, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We deem it a matter of vital importan. that no legislation which 
would bring about an eight-hour day for railway employees in train 
service be made until after a thorough and careful investigation. Fur- 
ther, that the railroads should be supported in their stand for arbitra- 
tion of the differences oug between themselves and their employees, 
as the welfare of the people, laborers as well as employees, rest largely 
upon this great principal. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
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CHESTER, ILL., August 30, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We are most 2 opposed to hanap Congress forced into hasty 
t 


action becanse of a ratory position of rallroad brotberboods and 
sincerely bope you will do ail in your power to prevent or defeat sa 
e hours of labor without first having thorough investi- 
gation. s 


H. C. CoLa MILLING Co. 


DECATUR, III., August $1, 1916. 
Lawrence T. SHERMAN. 
Washington, D. O.: 
We oppose the passage of any legislation fixing the hours of labor 
or tp any way increasing freight rates to the ultimate cost of the 
customer without a thorough investigation. We will appreciate your 
using vour influence in Congress with the end to sustain arbitration 
principles. 
DECATUR GARMENT CO., 
W. B. Geaca, President, 


COLUMBIA, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 


United Statex Senate, Washington: 


For the good of the whole nation, brotherhood membership included, 
stand firmly for the principle of arbitration. 
CoLuMBIA Star MILLING Co, 


MOLINE, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE v. SHERMAN, > sf 


United States Senate, Washington: 


We sincerely trust that no precipitate action will be taken in the 
proposed labor legislation. 
Deere & Co. 


Rocxro II. E., August 81, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE T. SHERMAN, 5 K 


Wushinyton, D. C.: 

We urge that you do all in your power to delay action which will 
bring about railroad strike. Ve believe all coucerned should have 
sufficient time to sae py A consider questions and principles at stake, 

siution should be iair and impartial. Hasty action may prove 
inimical to best interests of country. Urge President and Kongr 
to demand that strike be postpooed to permit judicious and intelligent 
final action, Call upon trainmen to consider request for sake of 
humanity. 
ROCKFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jupson S. JoslLxx, President. 


East MOLINE, ILL., August 31, 1916, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SIERMAN, * P 


Washington, D. C.: 

We deplore the effort that is being now made to force the transporta- 
tion companies to an eight-bour day and the effort that is being made 
to discredit arbitration as the method of adjusting disputes between 
the employer and employee. We most earnestly request that you do not 
Support these measures. P 

W. II. VANDERVOORT, 
President National Metal Trades Association. 


PEORIA, ILL., August $1, 1916. 
Hon LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 
We would like to have you use your Infinence in favor of arbitrating 
the question involved in the proposed railroad strike. We are also 
opposed to any legislation fixing the hours of labor or increasing rail- 


road rates. k 
A. LUCAS. 
CATRO, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE T. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: E 


Eliminate class lation eight-hour bill. 


NK SPENCER, Bookkeeper. 
CHICAGO, August 80, 1916. 


All men are equal. 


Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Hasty action at the demand of the labor nnion surel 
trouble for all industry. We have emplaved union ia 
for many years and bave never had a strike. 


invites future 
consistently 


Manz ENGRAVING Co. 


T Cuicaco, ILL, August $1, 1916, 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN 


5 
United States Senate, Washingtan, D. C.: 

The surrender of the principle of investigation and arbitration at 
the demand of the, brotherhoods was a serions mistake. and this coun- 
try can better afford to undergo the loss and suffering of a railroad 
strike than tuate It. I hope the Tlineis Members of Congress will 
demand sutfictent time for a proper consideration of the vital questions 
involved in the proposed bills and that they will not permit the 
brotherhoods to drive Congress into hasty action by such a threat as 
Mr. W. G. Lee, president of the trainmen’s brotherhood, is reported to 
have made in s morning's paper. 


: CHICAGO, ILE., September 2, 1016. 
Senator LAWRENCE SHERMAN, 


N 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely hope Senate will not take final action without necessary 
deliberation in a matter involving this country’s future welfare, M- 
cluding ability to compete with foreign producers after termination of 
war. 


CHARLES PIREZ. 


JOHN A. CHAPMAN, 
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Mor IxRn, Int., August 1916. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 2 < "s 


Washington, D. O.: 

The Tricity Branch of the National Metal Trades Association ear- 
aren nepe your influence 1 ey the passage of any law enforcin; 
an eigbt-ħour day on the railroads. If this matter bas any merit | 
ean be settled by arbitration, and the Congress of the United States 
ought not to be Influenced by the unjust demands from the employees 
of railroads who are willing to sacrifice the genera) good of the com- 
munity for thelr individual interests. We believe in the principle of 
arbitraton and believe that a strenuous fight should be made to en- 
force that principle. We would welcome the passage of any law that 
would have a tendency to prevent Industrial contiicts: that will not 
pore a burden on the people of the entire country to satisfy the selfish 

terest of the few. 

H. A. JANSEN, Secretary. 


CHICAGO, ILE., August 80, 1916. 


Hon. Lawrence Y, SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


The Franklin Typothete of Chicago, reresenting 240 employing 
printers, employing over 25.000 printers and operatives, with an in- 
vont ment of over $17,000,000, and a pay roll of over $10,000,000, desire 
to enter a most emphatic protest against Congress being forced into 
hasty action in fixing the hours of labor for railroad or other employees 
without a thorough investization. We are also of the opinion that the 
principle of arbitration should be malntatned at all hazards. We 
earnestiy urge you to do all In your power to prevent the strike of rail- 
road employees, The best-pald men in the world, in their line, can 
afford to arbitrate, or else there is no merit in their contention, 

THE FRANKLIN TyporuEeta or CHICAGO, 
W. T. LEYDEN, Secretary. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, ; 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: ¢ 


We protest against the coercion of the Congress Into hasty legisla- 
tion under political stress exercised by a smal! proportion of our people, 
We deplore their attempt to require the Nation and its industries to 
stand and deliver to their selfish demands. If arbitration would allow 
the elght-bour day, as claimed, the American people would be satistied 
and feel that their rights had been considered. The unwillingness 
of claimants to permit arbitration must be considered evidence of their 
disbelief In the fairness of their demands, 

Political expedience can not excuse the sacrifice of the principle of 
arhitrution, which ts basie In American affairs. Arbitrary demands, 
whether of capital or labor made without opportunity for full von» 
sideration, should be resented by every true American. 

Postum CEREAL Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


T hope you will protest to the end against ward politics now being 
8 „ President and his party ip proposing to legislate union 
emand Into a law, regardiess of merits and without proper delibera- 
tion. No ward healer would dare do so raw a plece of work. Every 
self-respecting American citizen will hang his head in shame If the 
Pee port legislation ts rushed through simply to avoid railroad strike. 
f advocates of this bill are snecessful every citizen in our country 
will suffer from this indorsement of high-handed methods of the four 
men taking advantage of the fact that a President Is to be elected. 
Gompers and his methods are nothing compared to strong-armed work 

being attempted at this time. B Tr. 

> NER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916, 
Hon. I.. Y. SARRMAN nee * 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


We protest 5 passage of any bill fixin 


eight-hour day with 
minimum wage 


ore matter is submitted to arbitration. 
Durand STEEL LOCKER Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
LAWRENCE Y, SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The principle of arbitratton ie equally benefictal to vs ig and labor, 
and the corner stone of democratic government. If this principle 18 
ignored in nc ere tapwa socne and by act of Congress a law is 
passed arbitrarily accepting the demands of union labor, the price will 
eventually be more than a monetar 
to stand for equal rights with arbi 
none. 


consideration. You are urged 
tion and special privileges to 


BYRON A. BOLT. 


Lage FOREST, ILL., August 81, 1916, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN 2 x > 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Many friends agree that it is of utmost importance for Congress to 
resist present attempted dictation by threara of strike. Passage of 
eight-hour law must be delayed until It receives proper consideration, 

Vankhrr THOMPSON, 


Fi STERLING, ILL., August 51, 1916, 
Hon. L, Y. SHERMA 


N 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
We strongly oppose the passing of any law granting an eight-hour 
pan A with 10 bours pay to manar employees without a thorough and 
satisfactory investigation, and we firmly believe thar the welfare of this 
entire country rests upom the upholding of the principles of arbitration, 


Nove.ty IRON. Works, 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 30, 1916. 

Senator SHERMAN, of Ilinois, . 
Washington, D. O. : 

Please be informed that we most strenuously oppose forcing Congress . 

into hasty action because of the arbitrary stand of the railroad unions 

in striking instead of submitting their agreement to arbitration, and 
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ust as strenuousl, 
nceveasing of freight rate to 


Islation fixing the hours of labor; also the 
e consumer until a thorough investigation 
We ask your consideration. 


oppose | 


bas been made. 
fiyxan & HUtncn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 39, 1916. 
Hon. I. Y. SHERMAN, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 7 
Wish to go on record as strenuously opposing Congress being forced 
into hasty action on account of the arbitrary position of the railroad 
unions striking instead of submitting to arbitration, and that we also 
hours of labor 


strenuously oppose the passing of any legislation Sune. 1 “A 
orough investl- 


or increasing freight rates without an exhaustive, t 
tion. 
9 Marks & BROWN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 30, 1916. 
Senator Lawnexce Y. SHERMAN, 
National Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

We protect most emphatically any attempt to force Congress into 
hasty action because of arbitrary ition of the railroad unions in 
striking ratber than submitting their demands to arbitration. A pre- 
Uminary exhaustive investigation should be held before any legislative 
comm:tments are made, We are confident that publie opinion is not 
with de unton in their present stand. 


W. H. Wrxstow, 
President Winslow Bros. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 39, 1916. 
Hon, Lawrencn Y, SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We strongly 1775 yon to strenuously and constantly proa the pass- 
ing of any legislation fixing the hours of labor. To establish the rallway 
eight-hour day by legislation without a thorough investigation would be 
disastrous to the country. We will stand for a strike, but are opposed 
to any changes in the presont railroad situation until after all questions 
are decided by arbitration, 

PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN Co., 
By A. II. MULLIKEN, President, 


Citicado Hereirs, ILG, Angust 30, 1916. 
Ion. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

1 8 hope that you will nse poe 
any hasty legislation being rushed throu the Senate pertaining to 
the eight-hour day. This is a matter which has a bearing much greater 
than merely on the railroads, and irregardless of the merits of such 
working hours it undoubtedly is worthy of much more earnest consider- 
ation than it is evident President Wilson intends giving it. 


T. S. CHALMERS, 
President Chalmers & Williams. 


best endeavors not to allow 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 30, 1916. 
Hon. Lawrences Y. SHERMAN, 8 


United States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 


We respectfully request you to carefully consider the question of 
fixing the hours of labor or increasing freight rates to the ultimate 
consumer. Before passing legislation on these subjects an exhaustive 
and thorough inves 4 rather than hasty action is needed, to the 
end that justice shall be done to all parties. 

Tue ROYAL TAILORS. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., August 30, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 


Care United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

We believe ample time should bo taken for careful consideration of 
our President's railroad measures. No threatened strike should pre- 
vent this. Strike effects are temporary, whereas proposed legislation 
is radical and far-reaching. 

Burson Knitrine Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., August st, 1916. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Scnate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 
Stand unflinchingly for deliberation, investigation, arbitration. Fore- 
stall blindfold taxation of public. 


T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Of the United States, it would be better to suffer a strike than to 
surrender the Government to a minority who threaten widespread 
disaster if Congress does not enact laws to enforce their demands 
without granting a preliminary hearing to all classes. 

Fevr & TARRANT MANUFACTURING Co. 
D. ©. FELT, President. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. Lawrence X. SHERMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Proposed legislation on eight-hour day I regard as decidedly inimical 
to business interests of country. Can nkly say every business man 
with whom I have talked in the last few days—and have talked with a 
good many—is utterly and uncom rope § 3 to it. Unanimity 
of sentiment in this respect in all lines o ness here is remarkable 
and seems inconceivable that Congress, and especially Senate, should 
consider passing such legislation without proper time for debate and 
thorough consideration of it in every detail, and its probable bearing and 
effect not only on railroad interests of country but entire industrial 
community. e forcing of legislation by such a small percentage of 
labor involved will undoubtedly cause further demands by labor organi- 
zations all over country. 


Josxyn A. RUSHTON. 
. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon, L. Y. SHERMAN 


Senate Chamber,’ Wash ington, D. C.: 

We protest against the passage of any cight-hour measure without a 
thorough and careful examination of the entire subject, and respect- 
fully ask your assistance in preyenting any rush measures of this nature. 

OXWELD ACETYLENE Co. 
CHICAGO, ILE., September 1, 1916. 
Hon, Lawnexce Y. SHERMAN, 
Care the Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Great loss preferable to destruction of democracy by threats of 
miner representing railroad brotherhoods. We look to you to safe- 
guard the ultimate good of the general public. 

Abbaus & ELLING Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Scnate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Will you not_help us and try to 16 the passing of the eight-hour 
railroad law? It means higher cost of living, and the railroad men are 
gering more than zoz other men now. Why can men who refuse to be 

Ir compel Congress to give them this? I would rather suffer a railroad 
strike now than stand for this injustice. 

` C. J. THIEBEAULT. 

JOLIET, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN = 

Washington, D. 0.: 

We the members of Phoenix Lodge, Iron and Steel Workers, request 
you to vote for the elght-hour day at present compensation for railroad 
employees.and emphatically protest against ue | law be enacted, 
even for a day, that imposes involuntary servitude on American work- 
ingmen, only in case of war. 


J. D. SHEAREN, 
Corresponding Representative. 


— 


Granite Crry, ILL, September 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN.. 


Uniied States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Granite City Lodge No. 11, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Tin, 
and Steel Workers petitions Jour support of bill providing 8-hour day 


at present 10-hour compensation for railroad employees, and protests 
against enactment of any law imposing involunt: servitude. 
w. BREWSTER, 


Corresponding Representative. 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon, L. X. SARRMAN, A z 8 ; 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


On behalf of organized labor of Illinois we respectfully insist upon 
eight-hoar workday for railroad brotherhoods at present compensation, 
and we emphatically protest against the enactment of any legislation im- 
posing involuntary servitude upon the wor people. elther by com- 
ulsory arbitration laws or by any other method. ‘There can be no 
justice without freedom. 
ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
V. A. OLANDER, Secretary. 


CENTRALIA, ILD., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. Snus 


AN 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
We hope that you will stand for 8-hour workday with 10 hours’ pay. 
We are unalterably opposed to compulsory arbitration. 
CHRIS KOELING, Jr., 
* Receiving Secretary Local 52, N. M. W. of A. 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
LAWRENXCÐ X. SHERMAN, 


Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

I would respectfully urge that in your official capacity you cooperate 
in the cause of O Manit by. Atte DIN to halt the threatened Marie 
by ng the eight-hour day law, making it pegs to all railroad 
employees engaged in the operation of trains, without involuntary servi- 
ude. 

C. H. MEADOR, 
Chairman Telegraphers. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon, Lawnexce x. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We respectfully urge your support of the bill pending which provides 
for eight-hour workday for railroad employees, and sincerely ask you to 


0 pone any law which contemplates taking from the workmen the right 
or 8 e, 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Cras. P. Forp, Secretary. 


— 


Granite CITY, ILL, September 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Good Friday Lodge, No. 8, Amalgamated Association Iron, Tin, and 
Steel Workers, petitions your i So for bill granting 8-hour work- 
day at present compensation for 10-hour day, and protest against enact- 
ment of any law imposing involuntary servitude on American working- 
men. es 

H. H, PHETZING. 
Forest Crry, ILL., September 1, 1916. 
Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the telegraphers, wish to insist upon aversion of na- 
tional catast he by enactment of an elght-hour day for railway em- 
ployees enga in or connected with train operation; and, so far as 
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telegraphers are concerned, that the hours of service be consecutive. 
We especially disapprove any action tending toward involuntary 


tude, even for a day. 
C. A. PATTERSON. 


Granrre CITY, IIL., September 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Madison Lodge, No. 1, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Tin, and 
Steel Workers, 9 your support of bill providing eight-hour work- 
day at present compensation for railroad employees, and protests 
against enactment of any law er fovalantary servitude. 

Recor Hawkins, Secretary. 


OGLESBY, ILL, September 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We insist qp eight-hour workday at present compensation for rail- 
road men. e protest against enactment of any law imposing upon 
American workers involuntary servitude, 


Recretary 
President 


CHAS. PAREER, 

and Labor Council. 
ohn FOLLYNEWIC, 

Minere’ Local Union 929, 


, JOHN 
President Miners’ 
CARLINVILLÐ, ILL., August 81, 1916. 
Hon. L, Y. SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 
In the name of organized labor in Carlinville anā vicinity we 
you to vote for the eight-hour at present compensation for - 
road employees, and we also protest against the enactment of any 
ay age involuntary servitude on the American workman even 
or a day. 


L. E. Forrster, 
Secretary Carlinville Trades Labor Assembly. 


La SALLE, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN. 


Washington, D. O.: È 
In behalf oe ee United Mine Workers of America, Local No. 


of the ey of Salle, we earnestly request you as our Senator to su 
~ ill now before Congress granting railroad employees 
our day. 


PETER KOWALSKI, President. 
Perser Gouvicn, Secretary. 


MURPHYSBORO, ILL., August 81, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE SHERMAN 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Murphysboro Trades Council, representing 2,000 union men, insist on 


your support of eight-hour workday at present compensation, We 
also emphatically protest any law imposing involuntary seryi- 
tude upon can workmen, 


A. L. PELLETT, .- 
Secretary Trades Council. 
KANKAKER, ILL., August 31, 1916, 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 5 2 s 


Senate, Washington, D. O: 

Str: I am informed a vote is to be taken upon the question bearin 
upon the railroad situation., A vote in favor of the eight-bour bit 
will be appreciated. Also, I am instructed by our organization to re- 

uest that you use your best efforts to defeat an compulsory-arbitra- 


ion plan. you may see fit to favor us this matter, 1 beg 
to remain, 
Yours, D. M. Raicus, 
East Sr. Louis, ILL., August $1, 1916, 
Hon, Lawrence Y. SHERMAN 0 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: Central Trades insist on your supportin 
making eight-hour workday with present compensation 
and shop men Also emphatically protest 
imposing involuntary servitude even for one 


tfully, yours, 
Epwarp F. Mason, 
Secretary Central Trades and Labor Unions. 


CHICAGO, August 81, 1916. 


legislation 
‘or railroad 
ope enactment of laws 
ay. 


Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.. 

The members of our 8 whose physical and social welfare 
will be affected by the action of Co in regard to the railroad em- 
poros, demand for an 8-hour day with their present compensation 

or 10-hour day insist that the 8-hour day be gran and we most 
emphatically protest against the enactment of any law t will impose 
involuntary servitude upon these members. Eur 

. FOLEY, 


General Secretary-Treasurer International 
Brotherhuod of Steam Shovel & Dredgemen, 


T Danvitue, III., August 31, 1916, 
LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


s 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
After a careful canvass of the existing conditions with reference to 
the controversy between organized labor and the railroads, we believe 
that it would for the best interests of the people of this State and 
especially of this vicinity to pass the eight-hour law and to Provide a 
competent tribunal to arbitrate the other questions Involved. Danville 
and Vermi,lion County have aver 7,000 members of organized labor, and 
this law will be helpful in 8 ways. We therefore urge that you 
Support these measures and vote Ín favor of them. 
Dart RETAIL LIQUOR DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Ep Puzer, President. 
x OTT, Secretary. 
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La SALLE, August 31, 1916, 


T. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
In bedalf ef he Hod Carriers Local 148, of the city of La Salle. we 
earnestly request you, as our Senator, to support the bill before Con- 
gress granting railroad employees eight-hour ay 
Perer DoNoLey, President. 
James P. TRENCH, Secretary. 


La SALLE, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
L. Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
In behalf of the Retail Clerks Union No. 254, of the cit: 
we earnestly request you 
Congress granting railroa 


of La Salle, 
as our Senator, to support the bill before 
employees eight-hour day. 
Joun Vocricn, Vice President. 
James Fol nr, Secretary, 


OTTAWA, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Ottawa 2 Union, No. 268, request you to support the 
eight-hour workday at N rompensation, and a request Phat you 
do not support any bill reap Ae law to compel American workers 
to do involuntary servitude. Will appreciate any service rendered re- 
garding railroad strike. 

Ottawa TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Joun I. Link, Secretary. 


MONMOUTH, ILL., August 31, 1916. 

Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Senate, Washington, D. O.: , 
In view of the present railway labor war being brought before Con- 
grees, we earnestly desire your help and bere set ge in the pa of 
proposed eight-hour law, and we emphatically protest against en- 
actment of any law imposing upon American workers involuntary servi- 


tude even for a day. 
Cigar Makers’ Locat Union No. 305, 
J. B. Epexs, President. 
S. O. Marnox, Secretary. 


— 


CHauralex, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. S ere 


HERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

In the name of the 1,600 union wage earners of 2 — and 
Urbana, III., I strongly insist tue Congress grant to the lroad em- 
ployees an eight-hour day with ot compensation, and register a 
most vigorous protest against myoluptary servitude under any condi- 


tion, even if for one day. 
Gro, HAWKINS, Secretary. 


Srnnaron, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Organized tabor in Streator appeals to you to support the eight-hour 

day at present compensation and protest the enactment of any law 

imposing involuntary servitude upon American workingmen, 

BTRBATOR Trapes AND LABOR COUNCIL, 

Fp Smith. President, 

T. L. Brooks, Seoretary. 


GRANITE CITY, ILL., August 81, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, Aa 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Tricity Central Trades Council! petitions your support of bill on eight- 
hour workday at present compensation for railroad employees and your 
in opposing any law * involuntary servitude. 
. M. CAVANAUGH, Secretary. 


CHICAdO, ILL, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The Calumet Joint Labor Connci representing 42 labor organiza- 
tions and some 25,000 tollers heartily indorse the efforts of the rail- 
way brotherhoods to establish the eight-hour day with present com- 
pensation. Any legislation that could make for involuntary servitude 
we most usly oppose in any degree or for any reason. 
J. J. H. De Youns, Scoretary. 


— 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. 8 


HERMAN 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

On behalf of twenty-five hundred station agents, telegraphers, tele- 
ee pag levermen, and staffmen employed upon the Chicago, Milwaukee 

St. Paul Railway and subsidiary lines, you are earnestly urged to use 
your best efforts to prevent a national catastrophe by supporting imme- 
diate legislation providing for eight-hour day for all engaged in operat- 
ing trains or connected with their operation. Also stron ly protest 
against enactment of any legislation which will bring about involuntary 
servitude in this country even for one day. 


G. E. Sorren, 
General Chairman Division 23, Order of Railroad Tclegraphers. 
— 
Rocxronp, ILL. , August 81, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, d 
Washington, D. O.: 

The 3 Trades’ Council of Roc TIL, insist upon you vo 

for the eight-hour day for railroad men at present compensation 


Insist on you voting against any law imposing an the workers an in- 
voluntary servitude for even one day, Reply at our expense, 


. J. L. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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Mascoutan, ILD., August 31, 1916. 
Lawnencs Y. SHERMAN, 


Senator, Washington, D. O.: 
Would appreciate any move on your part to secure an eight-hour day 
at present compensation for railread men. Vote against any measure 
that will impose involuntary servitude upon any of America’s workers. 


WALTER USTER, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


PEORIA, ILL., August 30, 918. 
Senator L, Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington. D. O.: E 2 
Insist u an eight-hour day for all railroad men and use your 
influence — 5 do nothing but stand pat for an eight-hour day. 
L. J. HOPPER, 
Recording Secretary of the Building Trades’ Council, 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 31, 1918, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERM 


AN, 
United States Benator, Washington, D. C.: 

The Bakery Workers’ International Union of America, in behalf of 
of its 22.000 members throughout the country, u you to use your 
good offices in the effort of securing for the railway employees the 
eight-hour workday, We also emphatically protest a inst the enact- 
ment of any law imposing upon America's workers involuntary servitude, 


for ingle day. : 
even a sing y: cu . 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. Lawrence Y MAN, 


Sunn y 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We favor eight-hour workday for railway employees, but otest 
against any contemplated or proposed bill which will Impose involuntary 
servitude, even temporarily, upon American workmen. 


A. E. ADELorr. 
President Cigarmakers Local Union, Chicago. 
F CHICAGO, ILL., August 31, 1916, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Involuntary servitude means slavery; the man who favors it Is an 
enemy of the working class. 
THOMAS SWEENEY, 


General Secretary: Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 


5 DANVILLE, ILL August $i, 1916. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


Waahtngton, D. 0.: 

The undersigned representatives of Chi and eastern Ilinois pone 
crafts are demanding the elght-bour day and protests against the - 
ment of any law imposing upon the employees involuntary servitude 
and compulsory arbitration. TEON J 


' Chairman Sheet-Metal 
Mercy Mouyneacx, 
Chairman Machinists. 
Jonx BERRY. 
Chairman Boilermakers, 
M. J. RERBY, 
* Chairman Blacksmiths, 
H. R. BONHAM 
Chairman Charmen. 
Faank McCarry 
Chairman Electrical Workers, 


Jounson City, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y. 


SrerMan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
All labor union» bere appeal to you in behalf of the railroad men for 
an eight-hour working day. with a rearonable locrease in salary; and 
we protest against enactment of any law imposing upon the American 
workers involuntary servitude, even for a day. 
W. F. PITTMAN 


Secretary Central Body. 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 31, 1916, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMA 


a N,- 
United States Renate, Washington, D. C.: 
Forty-six thousand metal workers indorse eight-hour workday of 


railroad brotherhoods at present wage, but unanimously protest against 
any kind of a law being passed that will put free men in involuntary 


ude. 
J. F. Sent. 
Secretary Metal Trades Council of Chicago. 
CARBONDALE, ILL., August $1, 1916. 
Hon. L. Y, SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We consider it your Sets to ‘sist on eight-hour workday. You must 
not tie laborers’ hands, forcing involuntary servitude. This is the 
unanimous insistance of 300 men L represent. i a 

onx Y 


President Trades Council and President Carpenters’ Union, 
Cuicaco, ILL., August 31, 1916, 
Hon. Lawrence. Y. SHERMA 


N 

United Staten Senate, Washington. D. 0.: 
The membership of the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and 
Heipers request of you to tens! your support and influence for an eight- 
hour workday at present compensation, also emphatically protest against 
apy enacting of any law that will im upon the great army of 

workers of this country Involuntary tude even for a day. 

Wu. F. KRAMER, 

General Secretary-Treasurer, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators on the left side of 


the Chair have 30 minutes and can divide it to suit themselves, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if no Senator is present Who 
wishes to take advantage of the 30 minutes’ limitation, E will 
take 5 minutes to sandwich in a few remarks at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can take 5 
minutes or he can take 30 minutes, or as much of it as he sees 
proper. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish this bill could be so 
shaped that I could vote my views on the more important ques- 
tions involved in legislution of this character. I realize, how- 
ever, the futility of any endeavor to shape it toward that end. 
It has been predetermined by the majority party thut it shall 
go through substantially as it was received from the House. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the growing economy in all lines 
of production and transportation through mechanical invention 
has brought us to a point where we can and ought to adjust 
our great industries, and especiully transportation, to an eight- 
hour-day labor system. In expressing this view I am not passing 
judgment op what compensation should be in such case.. I huve 
not the information before me that would justify a conclusion 
on that feature. I should like to vote this hours-of-labor view 
into. this legislation. But, Mr. President, that is left wholly as 
it has been in the past—to rules adopted by the severa! compa- 
nies. The bill simply says that wages which are now puid for 
10 hours of service shall be paid for 8 hours. It would be much 
simpler in form and yet mean exactly the same thing if it 
merely said that on and after January 1, 1917, employees en- 
gaged in operating trains shall have an advance of 25 per cent 
over their present compensation. 

So, too, Mr. President, I should be opposed to any attempt to 
compel involuntary service. We have no power to do so, anid 
we ought not to do so even if we had the power. The right w 
terminate his personal service with another—to quit work—is 
one of the inherent rights of each and every individual und a 
liberty which ought to be safeguarded by every free people. As 
we have no power to compe! the individual to arbitrate whether 
or not he will continue service, neither have we the power to 
compel a collection of individuals to do so: 

The thing, however, which I can not support in this bill is the 
fixing of compensation of employees by Congress without the 
slightest investigation of the subject. There is not a Senator 
here who will have the audacity to declare that he has any 
knowledge whatever of what would be a compensation that 
would be just to ihe particular employees affected] und also just 
to the many hundreds of thousands of other employees of the 
companies, just to the many thousands of stockholders, just to 
the companies; and. above all, just to the millions of American 
people who pay the freight. 

Mr. President, I heartily favor a high standard of wages for 
all labor. I believe that the character of labor which involves 
greater dangers, greater responsibilities, and greater strain 
upon the constitution, calls for a higher standard of wage than 
that earned by other equiilly intelligent but less arduous or 
responsible labor. But, Mr. President, I can not blind my eyes 
to the rights of other employees of these railway systems. I 
enn not forget their need of an increase of wages, I can not 
eliminate from my mind the right of the farmers of my State 
who, with only a quarter of a crop. and not one dollar of net 
earnings this year, who, in fact, with an actual loss, will ad- 
mittedly be compelled out of their meager earnings to pay 
higher freights for the increuse proposed in this measure. And 
before I pass Judgment on all these interests I want some infor- 
mation upon which to found that Judgment. 

So far as this particular bill is concerned, I might properly 
stop right here, but I feel I should express what I believe to be 
the proper course to be pursued hereafter. I believe the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be vested with powers of 
conciliation; that whenever serious disputes arise between the 
railway companies and their employees concerning wages or 
other matters connected with the service, this Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should attempt to secure a settlement of 
these differences. Failing in that, it should investigate the 
matter, tuking into consideration the interest of the companies 
and their stockholders, the interest of all the employees of the 
companies, as well as the interest of the shippers and of the 
public, and report what, in its Judgment, would be a just and 
fair basis of settlement for all parties affected. 

I believe that public opinion, when fortified by a full under- 
standing of the subject in dispute. would in most cases be a suf- 
ficient foree to bring about an arbitration of differences. In 
matters of this kind the Interest of the public should enter into 
the equation. The people should have their day in court. And 
how can they have their day except either through vesting of 
the power of inquiry in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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or through the creation of an independent tribunal to exercise 
such power. 

Mr. President, if we have so far progréssed in our social and 
industrial evolution that the law of supply and demand, the law 
of competition in the labor market, can no longer be properly 
applied in the field of transportation, in which all the people 
are vitally interested, the great principle of arbitration should 
be retained to assure that equality of rights which justice to 
all demands; and that a tribunal which will present to the pub- 
lic the real causes of difference and be a potent power in induc- 
ing the opposing parties to compose their differences, ought to be 
provided for by proper legislation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I feel that the pending 
bill and our action upon it constitute a very grave epoch in the 
legislative and economic history of this country. Let us for a 
minute consider how the bill comes before us. 

Day before yesterday the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, having had under consideration the recommendations 
contained in the President’s address to Congress upon this sub- 
ject, was called into session for the purpose of seeing if it were 
possible to frame any legislation which could adequately deal 
with the crisis that seemed to confront the country. The de- 
termination to hold any sort of a hearing upon the bill had been 
arrived at by the committee the day before the hearing was 
had, at about noon. The intention of the committee to hold 
hearings the next day was announced in the press of the after- 
noon before the committee was to hold hearings on this bill. 
So that upon a bill affecting the affairs of the entire country, 
the conduct of its entire transportation system, and the interests 
of all the varied businesses and vocations into which the activi- 
ties of 100,000,000 people are divided, a few people in the 
country who had, I assume, telegraphic knowledge through the 
Associated Press and other news-distributing information bu- 
reaus, had a chance to catch the evening train from Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and a few of the nearer large cities of the 
country, and appear before us. Very few people of the general 
public, who are greatly affected by this bill, had any opportunity 
to appear and be heard at all, The representatives of the rail- 
way managers and the executives of the four brotherhoods of 
railway operatives, who happened to be present in the city, 
were allowed to appear. 

By a vote of the committee nine hours in all were given to the 
taking of testimony upon this bill. Three hours were allowed 
to the railread side of the issue, three hours to the railroad 
operatives, the brotherhoods, and three hours to the general 
public and the shippers of the country. The results of that 
hearing are here upon the desks of Senators, consisting of a 
pamphlet which I think ought to be printed as a public docu- 
ment for general distribution among those interested in it, en- 
titled “ Hearing before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, on 
proposed bills in connection with legislation relative to the 
threatened strike of railway employees.” The hearings were 
held on Thursday, August 31, 1916. The pamphlet consists of 
157 pages. : 

Mr. President, I heard every word of that testimony; but I 
doubt if very many Senators have had the opportunity, in the 
pressure of business in the closing days of this session, to 
acquire any adequate knowledge of what it contains. The haste 
in which this matter has been conducted may well merit the 
` opinion that the product of our activities in the preparation of 
this bill will not meet with the approval of the American people 
and will not adequately protect their interests. 

Yesterday the distinguished junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UNpDERWoop], who was a member of this committee on the 
majority side, addressed the Senate, and, on page 13556 of the 
Record, he stated as follows: 

But the President of the United States made certain proposals 
through his Attorney General's office to the Congress to relieve the 
situation. He N that a bill called an eight-hour bill, but, in 
fact, a bill fixing the wages on an eight-hour basis, should be ssed. 

y? Because the representatives of the great labor — of 
this country had stated to him that if that bill was passed they would 
i pis bas rasenta east hems Se ea sl of age Cb 
. 5 more and nothing less. zi 

He further stated—and I read from the Recorp, on page 
13558 : 


I wish to say to Senators that this eight-hour-day law does not 
cover the case; it does not cover the request of the President of the 
United States. He wanted something in this legislation that would 
control in the interest of the American peonle; and if you stop with 
this eight-hour-day bill, without section 6, you will have a piece of 
legislation that is og the purchase price of peace. That is all you 
will have done. You will have done nothing for the American people, 
but you will have paid the price of peace. Having that contingency 
to face, was it not the duty of the committee to put something into the 
bill to protect the American shipper and the American public? 

Mr. BrRaxNDEGEE. Mr. Presiden 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, If the Government is purchasing its 

ce for $60,000,000 a year, does not the Senator from Alabama think 
t would be honester for the Gevernment to pay it out of its own 
Treasury instead of reaching into the treasury of come other persons 
and having them arae 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That is a very grave ethical question, but I do not 
care to now stop to discuss it. 

I am going to vote for this bill betauss I think it is In the interest 
of my constituency, and I shai) vote for it to stop this calamit ; but 
when I do it I want to do something toward the permanent settlement 
of these questions that will be in the interest of the great constituency 
that I represent and in the interest of the country. 

We felt we could not proceed along the lines of the President's sug- 
gestions, The President asked for a compulsory-arbitration act; but 
the members of the committee—at teast, many of them—felt that a 
compulsory-arbitration act such as had been set before us was in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States; that It would probal 
be construed by the court to involye involuntary servitude, and woul 
be declared to be unconstitutional, 


Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unpberwoop], formerly the leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, a member of this committee, who heard all the testimony 
that we had opportunity to take, states that without an amend- 
ment which he proposed to the Senate bill and which is pending 
to the present bill, providing that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall fix wages, and so forth, this bill will not be in the 
interest of the American people, but he states that he will vote 
for it to please his constituency. Mr, President, I can not under- 
stand how a great Senator who has had a distinguished public 
career, extending over a period of more than 20 years in the 
service of his State in the Congress of the United States, can, 
on this great, broad, far-reaching and fundamental question, 
take so narrow a view of his duty as that. 

I do not believe that this bill is in the interest of the Amer- 
ican people, and therefore I can not vote for it. This bill, as has 
been stated by the Senator from Alabama and by other Sena- 
tors, in no way purports to be the establishment of a limitation 
upon the hours of labor of anybody anywhere. Those who in a 
panic have advocated it and reported it and who will support it, 
it seems to me, are seeking to conjure for popularity under the 
popular phraseology of what is known as an eight-hour day limi- 
tation of labor for support to this bill, which, by skillful use of 
the phrase“ eight hours as a standard for compensation for serv- 
ice,” does not in any way prevent anybody from working more 
that eight hours a day, but does operate, as the language of the 
bill is framed and in view of the contracts that the men already 
have with the railroad companies, arbitrarily and by the ipse 
dixit of this Congress, upon such scant information as we all know 
we have had, to decree that the wages of every man actually 
engaged in the operation of railroad trains in interstate com- 
merce shall be increased overnight by 20 per cent, and, in terms, 
declares that every one of these gentlemen, amounting to over 
350,000 in number, and nobody knows how many more, shall 
overnight have written into the contract which he has made 
and which are now existing a provision that he shall receive 
10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work.. The construction I have placed 
opon this bill is admitted by everybody and can not be gain- 
said. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri for 
a question. 


Mr. REED. The Senator has just stated that it is proposed 
to write into the contracts which these men already have with 
the companies an increase of 20 per cent. Is it not true that 
those contracts have expired, or are about to expire, and that 
the time for making new arrangements has arrived; or, to state 
it differently, is not the Senator mistaken when he says that this 
bill is an amendment to an existing contract? Are there any 
contracts in existence that cover a period of time in the future 
wherein the men have agreed to work at a certain wage and fora 
certain number of hours? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I am not an authority 
upon this question, and nobody in the Senate is. There are two 
or three Senators here who for many years have given great 
attention to these infinitely intricate and complicated questions 
of railroad operation and the compensation of their employees, 
but the great majority of the Senators are not fataillur with the 
question. To answer the Senator directly, however, as fur as I 
have knowledge, I would say to him that the committee has on 
its desk in the Office Building, in the committee room, perhaps 
50 of these agreements which have been entered into between 
the railroad authorities and their operatives. They are all dif- 
ferent. As will appear from the hearing, I asked one of ihe 
witnesses—I think it was Mr. Lee, the chairman of the railroad 
managers—if he could not present for the information of the 
committee a typical agreement between the railroads and their 
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employees, so that we could get some idea of how their compen- 
sation was at present established and what it was. There were 
placed there, and are there now, little books about the size of 
a bank-leposit book, the agreements between, I should think, 
50 of the rounds and their men. I have not looked at the dates 
of those-agreements to see when they expire, and I do not know 
whether they all expire on the same day or not. I was not going 
to make the point that this law might be invalid, because it 
might impair an existing contract. Irrespective of that, they 
will all soon: be running out, and whether the provisions of this 
act would conflict with any of them or not I do not know. I 
understand they are generally made for a year’s time, and 
when they do run out they must all be renewed by striking out 
the term “10 hours,” if it dves appear in these agreements, and 
inserting the term “eight hours” as the standard of one of the 
elements which will determine the compensation of the opera- 
tives; and when they do that, all I say is that it will result in an 
increase in pay of 20 per cent. 

Mr. REED. I take no exception to that statement, but the 
Senator's original statement was broader than that. I have 
no doubt it was unintentionally made; but the language was 
such that it would ordinarily be construed as conveying the 
idea that the railway employees have existing contracts, and 
that they are by those contracts obliged in good faith to serve 
at a specific wage a certain number of hours far some time in 
the future. and that it is now proposed by this statute to amend 
that contract and change it during its existence, thus putting 
the men in the position of asking to repudiate their solemn 
obligations, and at the same time putting Congress in the posi- 
tion of uiding and abetting in that violation of a contract. But 
as I understand the Senutor's later statement, he does not mean 
to imply nny such thing; and with his last statement I have 
no quarrel. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, just a minute, and then 
I will not interrupt the Senator. As a member of the commit- 
tee am} one of the two Republican members of it who are in 
the city and the only two Republicans who attended the ses- 
sion of the committee while there were nine Democrats there, 
in view of the length of time it takes Senators to say what 
they thought I said and then explain it to their own satisfac- 
tion and so forth. I must ask the Chair to state that I be not 
3 during the rest of my time. How much time have 

left? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. About two minutes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall have to take further time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A new rule will become oper- 
ative at 12 o'clock. . That hour has arrived. The Senator has 
spoken 22 minutes, and of course he would not be cut off. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Of course, I can ask no favors and I 
realize the binding authority of a unanimous-consent agreement. 
I shall have to say what I have to present upon the bill in the 
discussion further of the amendment. Has my time now ex- 
pired? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. The 30-minute period has been exhausted. From this 
time forward no Senator will be allowed to speak more than 
once nor for a longer period than 15 minutes. The Chair sug- 
gested to the representatives of the two sides of the Chamber 
that some sørt of an agreement be entered into by which the 
time should be apportioned that they are to oceupy. If that 
has been done it will be the pleasure to the Chair to con- 
form to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Chair to recognize one 
on the other side and then one on this side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there anyone on the ma- 
jority side ready to speak? 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President: 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will be glad to occupy 15 minutes when 
the- opportunity is given. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. T do not think any agreement on our 
part can change the unanimous-consent agreement to speak not 
more than 15 minutes after 12. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, in the few minutes of time 
that I have I can only in the plainest way express my views 
upon the bill, and I want to do so with a view of offering an 
amendment to it. 

We are facing a situation here in the country to-day that is 
without parallel in the history of the country. We are at- 
tempting now, hy legislation, to forestall or prevent something 
that otherwise would be bound to happen, and so a bill has been 
prepared, how hurriedly has been expressed by Senators on 
‘the other side as well as this, for the purpose of preventing 
what would be a calamity. What is this thing that we are 


confronted with? Not a threat to strike but a strike itself 
which has already been called, This is not to prevent or satisfy 


a threatened strike. That strike has been called, and unless 
this bill is passed the strike order will go into effect next Mon- 
day. So there has been a general demand all over the country, 
and that demand is recognized in this Chamber, that that strike 
shall be stopped. 

The first thing to be attended to, in my judgment, In deal- 
ing with this matter is to stop that strike. Who wants the 
strike stopped? I presume the railroads want it stopped. I 
presume the railroad men or railroad employers: would like 
to see it stopped. The Senators in this Chamber, without 
regard to party, want it stopped. But above all I believe the 
people of the United States want it stopped. They are not so 
much concerned how you are going to stop it. so thut it be 
stopped. The other considerations can be attended to later, 
The first requisite in the bill to be passed by Congress is some- 
thing that will bring that result. So I presume these hearings 
that have been cut so short ave been cut short because of the 
urgency of the matter. Senators on the other side could have 
demanded a week or two if they thought it advisable, but it 
seems it is agreed by all Senators and all Members of the House 
of Representatives that something must and shall be dune. 

Now, what shall we do? Senators on the other side who 
criticize and point out the defects of this measure say that this 
is a surrender to labor. But what do they suggest in place of 
it? They agree that the strike should be stopped. Why do 
you not stop it In your own way? Why do you not propose 
something better than this? It is because you have nothing 
better to propose than this. Yet you want the result just as 
ee as Senators on this side and the people of the United 

tates. - 

So this bill was drawn. It was drawn for what purpose? 
For the purpose of stopping the strike by recognizing the eight- 
hour day and doing the only thing that will stop it, and, fur- 
ther, by providing for a commission which shall investigate this 
subject fully, beginning the Ist day of January and continuing 
six months as a minimum and eight months as a maximum, and 
to make their report within 30 days thereafter. So there is not 
only the eight-hour day provided by the bill, but a commission 
to be appointed. For what purpose? For the purpose of pass- 
ing the necessary legislation which ultimately must be passed to 
settle these questions forever, 

Now, why do Senators on the other side recognize the neces- 
sity of haste? Why have they not something to propose? Why 
do they complain that no one has knowledge on this subject in 
the Senate? Because this has come like a bolt from a clear 
sky, and they are not prepared to recommend legislation upon 
this subject other than the stopping of this strike. 

The very fact that Senators on the other side admit that 
they are not informed and have nothing to recommend shows 
the necessity for investigation and for study not only of the 
strike problem but of the entire labor problem so far us if con- 
cerns the railways and employees before we can intelligently 
and permanently legislate on this great question. Everyone will 
agree that while it may be within the right of railroud em- 
ployees to strike, and while it may be within the right of the 
railroads to lock out their employees at their own sweet wiil, 
the public, the people of this great country, and this Government 
have a right to insist upon being served; and if it can not be 
served either by railroads or employees because they can not 
agree, some way must be found whereby the Government can 
run itself, whereby the Government, in case parties to this 
business can not agree, may step in and run it ourselves and for 
ourselves. If it shall appear that within our constitutional 
rights we can not regulate this mutter, some other way will be 
found whereby the United States will take over and run these 
great transportation companies itself. 

This is a matter that does not only affect railroad compantes 
or individuals; it affects the Government itself. The Govern- 
ment has a right to insist, and not only a right to insist but to 
enforce, its rights in the operation of these railways and the 
transportation of its mail, and some way must be devised and 
some way must be found. Under no circumstunces can these be 
interrupted or obstructed either by the railroads on the one 
hand or by somebody on the other hand. If we can not do it, 
I say, within these constitutional limitiations, there is only one 
recourse for the Government, and that is to get legal control of 
the railroads either through ownership or in some other manner. 
So I say a commission is necessary to investigate that subject. 

I listened to the urgument of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop}], and I see the full force of his criticism of the bill 
as it has come from the House, that when this commission gets 
ready to repurt there will be no Congress in session and no one 
tu deal with it. Everyone knows, we must admit, that in a 
short session of Congress a matter of this great importance can 
not be properly considered or handled or determined, because 
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the program is already laid ont for the next session of Congress 
in the way of conservation legislation and other legislation that 


has gone over. So at the Congress succeeding or the next ses- 
sion of Congress, either a special or extraordinary session or 
the regular session, this report comes in here. At the earliest 
moment it will be six months, or the 1st of July, and the latest 
will be the 1st of September, and a 80 days’ time to bring in the 
report will bring it in here about the 1st of October, when no 
Congress is in session. $ 

But, as the Senator from Alabama pointed out, this unger- 
standing or this law in regard to the eight-hour wage will cease 
and terminate, and on that day we will find ourselves in the 
same situation as we are to-day. 

Now, that is the part of the bill which should be remedied, in 
my opinion, and at the proper time I am going to move to 
amend the bill by providing that this wage shall remain in 
force 90 days after the convening of the Congress next succeed- 
ing the filing of said report. 

If that amendment is adopted, I believe that that answers 
every purpose, every proper demand that can be made upon 
Congress at this time. Do you want to settle it now? Do you 
want to permit the strike to come on, or do you want to stop 
that strike now? Do you want to take it upon yourselves, Sen- 
ators upon the other side, to precipitate this strike? No; you 
do not; because if you did not in truth want to see this strike 
stopped every one of you could object to the consideration of this 
bill until after next Monday. You want this strike to be pre- 
vented, and then you want to follow it up by some legislation 
that will take hold of this whole subject and dispose of it and 
determine it once and for all. 

If this amendment is adopted, the people will understand that 
the succeeding Congress, the opening session of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, will deal with this whole labor problem in a way that 
will take it out of the realm of controversy and will commit the 
country to some sort of policy whereby such things as this can 
not occur again. We will be able to put it in shape by that 
time, and the facts will be presented to us so that we may legis- 
late intelligently upon this whole subject and take hold of it 
nnd solve it as the banking problem and other great problems 
have been solved by the preceding Congress and by this Con- 
gress. If the bill is not amended, when the Ist of September 
comes along or the 1st of October comes along, when this wage 
seale or wage standdrd expires by limitation of law, who is 
going to guarantee that there will not be a strike or another 
threat of a strike? With my amendment we gain enough time 
to take eare of this proposition. 

It seems to me wise to provide that this wage scale shall 
stand at least until 90 days after the convening of the Sixty- 
tifth Congress, and that the Congress shall then address itself 
to the subject as one of the main subjects of that session, that 
they tuke the facts that will be presented by this commission 
which will investigate the subject and apply it to the solution 
of this great problem, and that then this Congress will be in a 
position to proceed to legislate intelligently and adequately, and 
will have proceeded, because of the expiration of the limitation, 
to legislate in a comprehensive, intelligent, and effective way 
upon this great subject, for if it is not met and solved it will 
come up again and again until it is solved. It will not down, 
because the time will never come when men can exactly measure 
what is right and fair when their own interests are enlisted 
and are at stake. 

The Government of the United States in the management and 
control of its railroads must necessarily be supreme in the 
premises. It must have some authority, somehow, somewhere, 
and all the time, to see that the instruments of communication, 
the mail, and the transportation of the country is not inter- 
rupted or interfered with. They must take measures so that 
we will have tranquillity at least at home, and so that we will 
not suffer the consequences of our negligence and of our own 
indifference in permitting this condition to exist or to be 
possible. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. If it is the country 
will approve our course and will understand that while this 
bill is only a temporary expedient, that after a free, full, and 
fair investigation we will grapple with the great problems here 
involved and solve them as our great party has solved so many 
other great and perplexing questions in the past few years, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep in the chair). The 
Senator's time has expired. There seems to be a sort of im- 
plied understanding that the time is to be divided between the 
different sides of the Chamber, and a list of names was made 
of those who desire to speak. The President pro tempore has 
turned that list over to me. I do not know what the sense of 
the Senate is with reference to following in order the names 
as recorded, The first name recorded on the Republican side, as 


the Chair presumes we are to alternate, is that of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No other Senator has asked 
for the floor, and the Chair recognizes the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there are so many who desire 
to speak that I shall occupy only a very few minutes. 

I rise solely for the purpose of making an explanation of my 
attitude as a member of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce in regard to one phase of the Senate bill on the 
pending subject of legislation, which was introduced yesterday, 
Senate bill 6981. It is true that that is not now before the 
Senate; the bill of the House on the same subject is before the 
Senate, and the pending question is an amendment offered to 
the House bill by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unper- 
woop] to delegate to the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
and authority to fix wages for the railway employees on rail- 
roads engaged in interstate- commerce business. That provision 
is found in the Senate bill as section 6 of the Senate bill, and 
my object in rising is to say that as a member of the Senate 
committee which considered the bill, I did not in the committee 
and do not now concur in that feature of the Senate bill. sec- 
tion 6, which has been offered as an amendment to the Mouse 

I made no minority report because the time is short and the 
procedure is very hurried and it was not necessary. I in- 
tended by my vote to show my dissent from that section of the 
Senate bill, I differed from the majority of tlie committee cn 
a number of features which were incorporated in the bill but 
found myself in a minority and outvoted; but I made no 
minority report because, as I said, the time is so short that 
I determined to content myself with expressing my dissent by 
my vote, t 

But as this amendment which Las been offered to the House 
bill and which has been incorporated in the Senate bill has 
been very extensively debated and is the subject of prolonged 
consideration by the Senate I want it known that I am not in 
accord with the committee, and I take this method of ex- 
pressing my emphatic dissent from section 6 of the Senate bill, 
as well as the pending amendment to the House bill, being the 
same thing. I believe it would be a dangerous and unwise de- 
parture from the benten pathways of legislation, I believe it 
would be fraught with entirely too much danger to incorporate 
it into law. I think it would be empowering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with entirely too much power and with 
authority which it was not contemplated the commission should 
have when the body was created. Besides, it would be a futile 
act. Manifestly there would be no way of enforcing it. It 
would be impotent and ineffective; and, even if It were effective 
and enforceable, then I would be all the more opposed to it, be- 
cause if free men may not have the right to freedom of con- 
tract for their services, at mutually agreed wages, then there 
is no freedom in this country. None of us would be frec. It 
would be involuntary servitude and I would be utterly op- 
posed to anything of that kind of any form, shape, or character, 
It would be repugnant and detestable. It would be contrary 
to our Constitution and utterly repugnant to the spirit of our 
institutions, Manifestly, however, it would have no effective- 
hess and would not be enforceable. 

Therefore, I regard it as an utterly useless, futile, and vain 
act and on that ground I am opposed to it. I opposed it in 
committee; I voted against it in committee; I there voiced 
nly opposition to it; and I take this method in the Senate of 
dissenting from it; and now announce that I shall vote against 
the pending amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop]. I did not agree to it in committee and am 
against it here. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment, if we are to 
adhere in any way to this program. We seem to be proceed- 
ing by a species of common consent which was outlined by 
the President pro tempore. The Chair thinks he will assume 
the responsibility, unless it is distasteful to the Senate, of call- 
ing the names as they come in order, to the end that we may 
dispose of the list of the gentlemen either by having them 
occupy the time or by having a default entered against them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDRB. Before that is done, may I suggest that 
the Senator from Towa [Mr. Cuasatrns] took the names of 
certain Senators on this side who desire to address the Senate 
sometime during the day and handed them to the Presiding Ofi- 
cer at that time, but it was done with no thought that that 
was the order in which they shontd speak. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Connecticut is correct. 
The understanding with the Senator from Nevada is that the 
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four hours shall be evenly divided between the two sides of 
the Chamber, and I presented to the Senator from Nevada a 
list of names as it had been given to me representing those 
who on this side desired to speak at some time during the 
afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But not in any special order. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not think it was understood that they 
would come in the order in which they appear on the paper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With that understanding the 
Chair will recognize the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING]. 

Mr. STERLING. I was about to say that if anyone whose 
name precedes mine on the list is ready to go on at the present 
time, I will not seek the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from South Dakota, and he will proceed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, we are confronted with a 
very grave situation, grave from two standpoints, according to 
my view, The first is the impending strike itself and the con- 
sequences that may flow from that strike when once put into 
effect and operation. That is one evil; but there is another 
evil which should give as much concern, if not more, than any 
inconvenience, any distress, or any loss that may result from 
this imminent and threatened strike; that evil is the one imme- 
diately confronting us here in the United States Senate to-day. 

The question now—and, as I said, I think it is the graver of 
the two—is us to whether the United States Congress is, without 
time taken for deliberation upon this most important and far- 
reaching measure, to be dragooned into enacting it into a law 
now before 6 o'clock on this 2d day of September, 1916. That 
is the grave question. It is more far-reaching in its impor- 
tance and in its significance than the other question, the one 
relating to the material loss that may be sustained by reason of 
the trainmen going on a strike. 

Mr. President, for one I refuse to be stampeded. In con- 
science, believing in our system of free institutions, belleving. as 
I do, in representative government and the right of Congress 
to deliberate before it legislates, I refuse to be brought through 
duress into a support of this measure, however general or how- 
ever threatening this strike may be. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that in enacting this measure 

into law in this forced and predetermined manner we are not 
acting in accord with the sense, the conscience, the judgment, 
and the love of liberty of the American people, 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman] a while ago read 
some threatening telegrams coming from certain limited sources 
within his State. I have some telegrams from my own State. 
The telegrams that he read do not reflect the sentiment of the 
great body of the people of the State of Illinois, for I know 
them, not perhaps so well as the Senator from Illinois does, 
but I was raised in Illinois, and I know something of the sturdy 
common sense and patriotism of the people of that State. The 
telegrams that I have more nearly reflect the sentiment of the 
average citizen of Illinois and of the people of the United States, 
the great body of conservative, sober-minded American citizens, 
than do the threatening telegrams read by the Senator from 
Illinois. I read a few of them. One from Sioux Falls says, 
addressing me: 

It occurs to me that you would be doing a public service in lending 

our support to any movement that might result in submission to a 
ard of arbitration of all the matters in difference between the employees 
and the railroads. It looks as though there is merit on both sides of the 


controversy. and that it should not be decided until those who decide 
are put into possession of all of the facts. 


“ Of all of the facts,” “ merit on both sides of the controversy,” 

and yet we here, in the enactment of this legislation, are abso- 
lutely precluded from inquiry into the merits of either side of the 
controversy, nor do we know the facts, 
In our haste, with no time to weigh and consider, the peace 
which it is believed this legislation will secure will be an ignoble 
peace, and our action will come back to plague us. Moreover, 
in the revulsion of feeling which I believe will follow, the cause 
of organized labor will suffer great injury. Another telegram 
from Sioux Falls reads: 

This organization Is strongly opposed to any hasty legislation in the 

nding railroad crisis. We believe it is inconsistent that this legisla- 

fon should be accomplished under the shadow of an impending strike. 
We therefore urge that a demand be made that the strike be postponed 
for such reasonable time as may permit intelligent action by Congress. 


Sioux FALLS COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
L. D. MANCHESTER, President. 


Another telegram from a business man, who keeps a retail 
store in a small town in the southern part of my State, reads: 


Strongly favor settiing wage difference railroad employees by arbitra- 
tion Use your influence with President to that end. 


LITI——857 


The only mistake is in the last injunction to use my “ influ- 
ence with the President to that end.” Here is another telegram, 
aot from my own State, but from the State of Illinois. It reads: 


The National Metal Trade Association urges your most thorough and 
Impartial investigation of the merits and effect of pope eight-hour 
legislation, not only upon the railroads but upon all manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, before permitting It to become a law. 
urge that you ene 
method of adjust 


We also 
the principle of arbitration as the only logical 
ng disputes. 
a W. H. VANDERVOORT, 
President National Metal Trades Associalion. 

But we have not time to go into the merits of this proposed 
eight-hour legislation. No time for any investigation, let alone 
the “most thorough and impartial" enjoined by the telegram. 
It is as though a highwayman said to us, “Stand and deliver.” 
That is the humiliating position in which the Congress of the 
United States finds itself to-day. Another telegram from Mil- 
bank, S. Dak., reads: 

lation that would Include transportation men only would be 
discriminatory, unpopular, and I earnestly urge that the scope of the 
proposed eight-hour day law be extended: to include all railway em- 
ployees. 
A. Mirrrr. 
General Chairman of the Maintenance and Way 
Employees of Ohicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 

But this bill includes the small minority only; the great ma- 
jority, the 80 per cent, embracing the other railroad employees, 
who are paid the lower wages and work longer hours, many of 
them, than these more favored employees, are not to share in 
the benefits of this bill. Their condition is not to be compared 
with the men who are making these extraordinary and, we may 
say, inordinate demands—inordinate not from the standpoint of 
the eight hours, not from the standpoint of higher wages, which 
is the real issue, but inordinate from the standpoint of de- 
manding of Congress that they do this now, and this alone, and 
that without any investigation or deliberation at all! 

To what may this discriminatory legislation lead? So far 
as I now know, Mr. President, there is harmony, there is union, 
there is good feeling between all classes of railway employees. 
The switchmen, the section man, is not envious or jealous in 
any degree of the brotherhoods for whom this legislation is to 
be enacted—not at all; but enact this legislation, and as a 
natural result there will be bitterness and resentment. Good 
feeling between men engaged in a common service will be 
broken down to the detriment of the spirit and efficiency of this 
great force in our country, upon which our commerce and the 
safety of the passenger traffic of the country depends. It will 
tend to inefficiency in railroad service; that service which, of all 
others, we want for the public welfare to be safe and efficient, 

Mr. President I will read here a pari of an editorial in yes- 
terday’s New York Times, which is a Wilson paper, and which 
is doing all it can in the cause of the candidacy of Mr. Wilson 
for President of the United States; and yet this, among other 
things, is what the editorial has to say in regard to this strike 
and the demands of the railroad brotherhvods at this time. The 
editorial is properly headed “A national humiliation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from South Dakota to the fact that his time will 
expire in less than a minute. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well, Mr. President, then I ask leave 
to insert the entire editorial in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, that 
may be done. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Sept. 1, 1916.] 


A NATIONAL HUMILIATION, 


The strike is over before it had begun. The project of law compelling 
the railroads to increase the wa; of their employees who are members 
of the brotherhoods, falsely called the eight-hour bill, will be at once 
enacted by Con The chiefs of the brotherhoods will then revoke 
the strike order. It is altogether probable that they would revoke it 
anyway, or at least stpone its beginning. The ave had time to 
measure the itude of the crime they were about to commit and 
the depth of public indignation it would arouse, and to weigh the con- 

uences to themselyes and the brotherhoods. 

ut what will the President do to make good his declaration in the 
letter to Col. Pope, that this situation must never be allowed to arise 
again”? What will Con do to empower bim to prevent its recur- 
rence? Apparently. while Congress is to enact the demands of the 
brotherhoods, it closes its ears and its mind to the demands of “ so- 
ciety,” the word which the President employed in his quite mistaken 
statement that society, meaning the public, favors the adoption of the 
eight-hour principle. Society bas an interest immensely greater than 
any other in the right and permanent settlement of the present con- 
troversy, in the taking of such measures that no controversy of this 
nature shall ever again arise in this form. 

Interruption of railroad service by a strike would be a greet but 
transitory inconvenience. The blackmailing of the whole Nation under 
the threat of a strike, the extortion from a Nation's legislature of a 
special act granting the demands of the brotberhoods without time to 
inquire into {ts justice or its practicability, puts upon the country an 
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intolerable humiliation, it reduces 100.000.000 
vassalage, no longer permitted to make laws that freely ex their 
will, but beld up, as the highwayman’s victim is held up, and forced to 
instant compliance with the terms Imposed upon them by the leaders of 
organizations comprising only 400.000 of their number. Contributions 
in money may be, have been, extorted from conquered cities by armed 
force. njust laws may be put upon the statute books through the 
agitation of factions or groups stroug enough to make their political 
intluence felt. But there Is no otber instance where a Congress of the 
United States bus been forced to make laws ander threat of a small 
part of the people to do immeasurable and Irreparable injury to the 
others. It sucu an outrage can be put upon us unpresisted, we have 
lost our n form of government. 

What will the President do, we ask again, and what will Congress do? 
The greater evil, the greater menace to “society,” ts this act of ex- 
torting. legislation by tnreuts, To put up with it would be a disaster 
to the Nation tnconiparably greater than any the strike could inflict. 
Yet already there is a teln in Washington that the compulsory arbi- 
tration pul, being controversial, and therefore likely to be a cause of 
delay, must be laid aside, white Congress makes all haste to meet the 
arrogant demands of ne brotherhoods. That may satisfy public opinion 
for the moment, but certainly Congress should not adjourn until it bas 

ut it into the power ot the President to make good his declaration 
hat such a situation must not arise again, 

The minds of the os are pretty well cleared of the humbug that 
the brotherhoods have demanded an eight-hour day, that there any 
quality of mercy or bumanity in the terms they exact. The very 
Janguage of the bill makes it clear that not shorter hours but higher 
pay is what they demand. “Eight hours shall be deemed the measure 
or standard of a day's work for the pu of reckoning the compen- 
sation for services —these are the words of the bill under considera: 
tion. Moreover, it provides for the appointment of a “ wa commit: 
sion” to observe the “ financial effects of the institution of the eight 
hour standard workday.’ Ten hours’ pay for eight hours! work, with 
added pay for all overtime, that ts what the men ask for, that is what 
the put will grant. ihre brotherbvods deceived the public for a time, 
they appear to have deceived the President. They insisted that their 
demand for eight nours was not arbitrable. It is the general opinion 
that the President ersed grievously in not insisting. with equal firmness, 
that they consent to ar‘itration. Instead he appears to have yielded 
to their demand at on + an then to have employed his time in seeking 
to compel the railroacs to viell. An ‘ncrease in wages is eminently a 
fit matter for arbitraticn, certainly for deliberate examination and 
inquiry, to the end that justice shall be done. That the President 
should have insis.ed on. he railroad presidents proposed arbitration, 
were willing to arbitrate, the brotherhoods refused. That is the net 
situation, and the public understands it perfectly. 

Meanwhile, since it is cotcetvable that there may be a slip, we com- 
mend to Mr. Wiisop and his law advisers a pretty careful study of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Debs case. In that opinion, writ- 
ten by Justice Brewer, the court sald: 

. Ae entire strength of the Nution may be used to enforce in any 
part of the land the full and free exercise of all national powers and 
the security of all rights intrusted by the Constitution to its care. The 
strong arm of the National Government may be put forth to brush away 
obstructions to the f om vf interstate commerce or of the trans- 
portation of the mails. If the emergency arises, the Army of the Na- 
tion and all its militia are at the service of the Nation to compel 
obedience to its laws. è It is competent for the Nation to re- 
move all obstructions upon the highways, natural or artificial, to the 
passage of interstate commerce or the carrying of the mails; that 
while it may be competent for the Government (through the Executive 
branch and in the use of the entire Executive power of the Nation) to 
forcibly remove all such obstructions, it is equally within its com- 
petency to appeal to the civil courts for an inquiry and determination 
as to the existence aad character of any siege obstructions, and if 
such are found to exist or thre.ten to occur, to Invoke the powers of 
those courts to remove or restrain such obstructions.” 

Grover Cleveland, n that memorable emergency. did not shrink from 
employing the full power of the Executive to enforce the law and to 
remove obstructions Impeding the transaction of the Nation’s business. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I merely wish to say. in 
conclusion, that should this strike come as a result of our re- 
fusal to enact this legislation under duress it might cause great 
inconvenience; there might be some distress; there might be 
some loss of property; but the American people would be brave, 
they would be patient, they would endure, and the price they 
paid, though it might be a grievous one and hard to be borne 
for the time, yet the liberty that would ensue would be worth 
all the cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
South Dakota has expired. t 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this is the most important leg- 
islative crisis I have faced during my 12 years in Congress, and 
while I am well aware that what I say is not going to influence 
the action which the Senate will take to-day, I can not let the 
occasion pass without a brief presentation of my views. The 
legislation we are considering is of a most unusual character 
and results from a most difficult but not unusual situation. 
Information in the press during the past year has given the 
general public an inkling of the differences which were said to 
exist between the managers of railroads and the trainmen; but 
there was no definite information on this subject, either known 
to the public or jn the hands of Congress, until a few days ago 
when the President summoned the trainmen to Washington to 
consult with them in regard to their contentions. The result 
of this consultation was a definite proposition made by the Presi- 
dent approving the eight-hour day, compulsory arbitration, and 
the power to compel the operation of railroads, which, with the 


ple to a condition of 


exception of the eight-hour feature, are not included in the bill 
which the Senate is now considering. 

In his address to Congress this week the President stated 
that the controversy had been existing for more than ‘a year. 
The natural inquiry one is led to make is: If the situation had 
been brought to the attention of the President and he had infor- 
mation that there were likely to be serious results, why has he 
neglected to bring it to the attention of Congress, which has 
been in session nine months, and in that way give Congress un 
opportunity to calmly and deliberutely consider every phase of 
the question and to determine a course of action which might 
satisfy not only the parties in interest but more particularly 
the interests of the general public, which are involved in any 
legislation of this character. It must be apparent to the Presi- 
dent, as it is to every one else, thut no fanir and sune considera- 
tion can be given to such questions as these in the midst of a 
political campaign, not to mention the fact that no time has 
been given to Congress to give the subject any real study. It 
is true that heurings were held day before yesterday and that 
they are now in print, but they covered a peril of nine hours, 
and there is not a Member of this luuly not connected with the 
committee who has had an opportunity to rend and digest them. 

Neither the public nor any representative in Congress wishes 
to have labor employed under terms which are unreasonable and 
which do not furnish suitable compensation for the labor per- 
formed; but it is a most hazardous step to take, from the 
standpoint of labor, to give up the individual and collective 
right it has heretofore had to make bargains with its employers 
and turn the question of the wage which it shall receive over 
to a commission or to Congress, influenced as it must be by many 
extraneous conditions. We do not know whether railway train- 
men are receiving a suitable remuneration, and we can not 
know it without being informed of the pay received In similar 
employments. and especially the pay received by the other em- 
ployees of the railroads. Even if it were desirable that Con- 
gress should fix wages, which I do not believe, fo fix them with- 
out any knowledge of the facts, is a revolutionary step and one 
which should not receive the approval of a single Member of 
this body. It may be that these men should receive additional 
pay, but it is almost a certainty that if they are entitled to 
it every other employee of the ruilroads is entitled to un increase 
and it is as much our duty to guard and protect the million and 
a quarter who are not represented in this controversy as, it is 
the less than half million men who are making this appeal. 

Moreover, Congress must be familiar with the difficulties of 
financing railroads and operating them at this time. With the 
general increased cost of operation and the relative lessening 
of the difference between gross and net earnings, even under 
present conditions, it is practically impossible to get new money 
to make improvements and developments which are essential 
if the public is to receive the best possible service. If this 
legislation is passed without in some way giving an opportunity 
to increase the rates to be charged, the result must be that the 
efficiency of the service, which is all important to the pubtie, 
will be greatly lessened. But of far more importance thun the 
immediate monetary cost is the fact that the public would be 
paying it, and the public, therefore, should have a right to inter- 
vene and ask whether the payments to be made in this cuse 
under these conditions are justified, 

In affairs of this kind the public is invariably the loser, for 
if the strike actually takes place and succeeds, either the public 
pays more for every person carried and every pound of freight 
hauled or received from the railroads a less efficient service, 
In this instance, the increase in wages will cost the public 
860.000.000 annually more than the sue service would cost if 
performed under present conditions. As the total earnings of 
the railroads of the United States last yeur were about $3,000,- 
000,000, it follows that whenever a passenger travels he must 
remember that his fare will cost an appreciable per cent more 
than it does to-day. and that each pound of his freight will be 
transported at u greater cost than heretofore. In reply to this 
it may be said that the railronds are earning enough so that they 
need not increase rates or reduce the service; but if this is true 
then the railroads could well afford to reduce present rates or 
increase the value of the service they are furnishing if this in- 
crease in pay were not made. 

It need not surprise anyone that we are receiving great num- 
bers of communications in favor of or in opposition to this legista- 
tion. Of course, labor wants the increase and the railroads 
oppose it; but it is not surprising, for instance, that the farmer 
whose granary is filled and ready for market deprecates a strike, 
or that the merchant who sees the possibility of not getting 
goods for his customers takes the sume view und that they, like 
many others directly involved. make appeals in favor of this 
legislation, In doing so, however, they are in the same class 
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with a person who takes a drug to relieve a temporary pain. 
It may answer their purpose for the time being but it furnishes 
a basis for a habit which in the end will prove destructive, and 
it is our duty to not only protect all of the 97,000,000 of Amer- 
ican citizens who are not connected, either directly or indirectly, 
with railroads, but to even pretect them against themselves if 
necessary, for in time they will learn that they are not only 
paying additional compensation for the service they receive 
this year but it will apply in all future years, for no one need 
assume for a moment that Congress will ever lessen an estab- 
lished rate. 

This whole question has finally reached the stage where it 
puts the railway trainmen in the position of demanding that 
Congress shall stand and deliver. I do not mean to imply that 
they have willingly put themselves in this position. I have no 
doubt they would prefer to settle their own differences with 
their own employers and in their own way, but the President by 
inviting the managers and tralnmen to Washington has not 
only involved himself and the administration in this contro- 
versy but by his recommendations to Congress has involved it 
as well, The employees, standing on their own rights, insist 
that unless their contentions are granted before Monday, the 
4th, they will carry out their purpose of striking. We need 
not analyze the probability of this threat being carried out, 
because we are going to pass legislation; but I for one do not 
believe that a majoyity of the trainmen wish to strike. I am 
confident and have proof that many of them are satisfied with 
present conditions. 

Practically speaking, there is no complaint on the part of those 
employed on passenger trains; and I am convinced that with 
public sentiment almost completely against this strike, as it 
would be, that even if it were ordered it would be of short dura- 
tion and would result in the humiliation of those conducting it; 
but, by the course which hus been followed in this matter, the 
delay in bringing it to the attention of Congress, we are put in 
the position of either assuming the responsibility of precipitating 
a strike or enacting legislation which undoubtedly could not be 
passed under other conditions. 

It is this latter phase which appalls every thinking man, and 
especially one on whom the responsibility of coming to a de- 
cision rests. The effect of this action on the trainmen is that a 
large body of citizens are demanding legislation, and insist- 
ing that unless such legislation is passed in the form they demand, 
and within a limited time, they will throw the country into 
turmoil and practically starve the people into submission. No 
responsible man can view this situation without serious ap- 
prehension. It is appalling to think of the suffering which might 
result and the destruction of values which might come if the 
strike were called and maintained for any considerable time; 
but, on the other hand, if Congress accedes to this demand, it is 
in cffect, temporarily, at least, an end of representative gov- 
ernment, and the substitution for it of government by coercion, 
with Congress lending a frightened ear to the contender which it 
thinks has the most votes. 

If we take this action in this case, what is to prevent, and 
why would it not be reasonable, to take the same action in other 
cases? Why is it not logical for other large bodies of organized 
labor or organized capital to appeal to Congress and make similar 
demands? Is it the duty of Congress to accede to the demands of 
organized labor, represented by the trainmen, whom we know 
are the best paid railroad employees, and refuse to respond to 
an appeal made by other railroad employees receiving much 
lower and frequently, in my judgment, insufficient wages? Are 
We not going to establish a far-reaching precedent, which will 
come back to plague us whenever a suitable oceasion arises? 

Moreover, what is‘going to happen to the industries. of the 
country if we establish an eight-hour day, as is proposed by this 
legislation? Personally I am in entire sympathy with the propo- 
sition that eight hours of labor is a goal which employees may 
look forward with confidence will be reached in time; but 
our whole industrial structure is founded on different condi- 
tions, and the establishment at this time of this policy by act 
of Congress is going to not only disturb every industrial relation 
which exists, producing strikes in other occupations, but de- 
mands which if acceded to are almost certain to put us in such 
a position that at the end of the war we will be unable to 
compete with any degree of success with European and Asiatic 
countries, resulting in a degree of depression and distress in 
this country unparalleled in our history. The employee who is 
receiving a weekly wage may not be able to see this, and it is, 
therefore, all the more our duty to prevent action which will 
involve him and everyone else in the serious troubles which are 
sure to ensue. - 

Undoubtedly, if passenger trainmen are generally satisfied, 
this contention reduces itself to freight trainmen. I am confident 


that in many cases they work hours overtime. It is impossible, 
however, to arrange schedules which will not require to some 
degree such a result, and it is especially so in times like these, 
when the railroads are crowded to their utmost capacity with 
freight—so greatly crowded that frequently trains lie on side- 
tracks for hours waiting an opportunity to proceed—and there 
is certainly reason in asking that under such conditions overtime 
pay should be given them and perhaps some bonus should be 
included in it. But even that phase of the question has two 
sides, and should be explained by those competent to do so. 

Taking all of these matters into consideration, I wish to enter 
my most vigorous protest against this method of procedure, 
against the character of the bill we are now considering, and 
against the time and conditions which have brought about this 
legislation. It is idle to assume that it has no political force 
or political effect. We are in the midst of a great campaign, 
and the action which Congress takes is going to be influenced 
by the political ambitions of those who are to pass on this 
legislation. I am not the judge to pass on the conduct of others, 
but I can not help believing that the railway trainmen in taking 
this step are doing an unpatriotic act, and one which they 
themselves will regret when they have had an opportunity to con- 
sider it from their own individual standpoint. I firmly believe 
that it will react on them and that they will in the end not 
benefit materially by such drastic demands. 

Neither do I believe that they or any other body of men can 
successfully maintain opposition to suitable arbitr: ‘ion. I am 
well aware that they have objected to arbitrations which have 
taken place in the past, and quite likely with some reason. 
The method of selecting the arbitors has been in itself unwise, 
for the employers have selected one who is necessarily a 
partisan, the employees another, who is also biased, and these 
two have then commenced maneuvering to find some one inclined 
to favor his side. No judicial decision based on a controverted 
question could be obtained by such a method of procedure or 
through such a board. But if a board of arbitration is ap- 
pointed, al. of the members of whch are experts and who have 
no possible relation with either side, it furnishes to my mind a 
suitable means for arbitration and one on which we must stand 
if we are to avoid unlimited industrial troubles in this country. 
Therefore, in opposing any form of arbitration, if they do, the 
trainmen are on untenable ground, a position which will take 
from them the sympathy and support of the public, without 
which no cause can permanently succeed. 
~ I should be glad to provide the means to make a careful 
investigation of this whole question, and when a report has been 
made to vote for legislation which is justified or is based on the 
facts; but I will not take any part in putting Congress in the 
position of standing and delivering. If it has the result which I 
believe it is going to have, it is a step which everyone who is 
instrumental in bringing it about is going to live to regret, 
and thereforé wthout attempting to pass on the merits of this 
controversy, and even if I approved of every phase of this bill, 
I would be forced to oppose it for the reasons stated. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, in this morning’s issue of the 
New York Times, which is perhaps the leading Democratic 
newspaper of the country, there is an editorial which so ex- 
actly expresses my opinion upon this legislation that I will ask 
to have it read and inserted in the Record as part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the editorial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Chair 
thinks he ought to say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
he believes the same editorial was inserted in the Recorp by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. OLIVER. No, Mr. President, this is a different editorial. 
This is from to-day’s issue of the New York Times, while 
the editorial read by the Senator from South Dakota was in 
yesterday's issue of that paper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. The Chair merely 
made the suggestion in the interest of saving time. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the edi- 
torial, which is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Saturday, Sept. 2, 1916.} 


WHERE IT LEADS, 


Upon the merits of the brotherhood demand for an eight-hour “basic 
day” as the measure for fixing wages the public has pronounced ne 
ene t It could form no for it was without definite 
owledge. No no investigation was had 


Without objection, the Secre- 


In their statement published 8 Sos sa, i 33 
of an e ou 


workday, supported in this by the President of the United States.“ 
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It is upon the method nsed in enforcing the demand, not upon its 
merits, that the public bas spoken. There its condemnation uni- 
versal, stern, and severe without qualification. It could not be other- 
wise. In this Republic laws express the people's will, but in the mak- 
ing of this law to Increase the pay of one-quarter of the railroad em- 
ployees the people have not had the slightest chance to make known 
their desire. heir Congress was coerced by the threat of an im- 
measurable mwy to themselves. What lynch law is to orderly judicial 
process the method adopted by the brotherhoods, and we have ve 

at regret in saying with quite foo much assistance from the Prest- 
ent, is to the constitutional method of lawmaking. With one voice 
and unsparingly the ple must and do denounce the means by which 
this legislation was forced opon Congress. 

For the brotherhoods and for the interests of labor it was a dreadful 
binnder. Progress is not made, it is impeded, by such an abuse of the 
power to do harm, The French Revolution violently ended the reign 
of a Bourbon King, but to the Revolntion succeeded the Consulate aud 
then the Empire. Exersses committed in the name of liberal progress 
are too apt to be followed by reaction in the dame of conservatism, 
The gains of orderly progress are secure. It is not so with those got 
by revolutionary excess and violetce. 

The brotherhoods lonk upon Mr. Wilson as their friend. They may 
have harmed him vastly more than it has them. Such a spirit as bas 
been roused in the country at this time, in the midst of a pres: 
campaign, is not of good political augury for a party in power, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the bill now presented to the 
Senate provided some way of settling labor disputes in the fu- 
ture I would hesitate long before I would refuse to support it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, I ask that there may be 
order, especially in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there be order in the 
Chamber. The galleries are admonished that audible conversa- 
tion can not be permitted. 

Mr. OLIVER. But this bill offers no such inducement, In 
his address to Congress a few days ago, the President outlined 
a series of legislative measures which had that aim in view, 
but Congress has seen fit to ignore all of the other recommen- 
dations he made and, apparently with his full approval, to rest 
content with constituting itself as an arbitrator upon the main 
point in controversy, and deciding that point without the 
shadow of hearing upon the merits of the questions involved. 
This measure simply proposes to yield to the demand for enor- 
mous increuse in wages and a consequent Increase in the ex- 
pense of running our great railroad systems, and in express 
terms, while assuming to establish an eight-hour basis, it aban- 
dons that basis with regard to three-fourths of the men actually 
employed by the railroads, ` 

Within the lust two days I have received over 300 telegrams 
protesting ngunist this legislation, whilst I bave received but 
29 telegrams expressing the opinion of the senders in its favor. 
Of those 29, quite a number insist that if the legislation is to 
be adopted it should extend to all railroad employees, and par- 
ticularly to shop carpenters and shop mechanics, who are 
absolutely ignored in the framing of this legislation. 

I do not want to spend much time in talking against this 
measure, but I can not conceive why, when the committee was 
framing the bill before the Senate, it chose to ignore the rec- 
ommendations of the President with regard to establishing 
some system by which disputes of this kind could be avoided in 
the future. 

In my opinion the bill is revolutionary in its nature. It is 
wrong in its fundamental principles. I know that it is bound to 
pass, but 1 can not refrain from expressing my dissent from its 
provisions. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I simply desire to call the 
attention of all the wage earners of the country to the results 
that will certainly follow the legislation now demanded by the 
railroad trainmen. If Congress by laws once begins to raise 
the wages of those in privute employment at the request of the 
employees, it must follow that it will be the duty of Congress 
to lower wages by law whenever economic necessities require 
it. When the laboring men ask the Government to rnise their 
wages they concede to the Government the right to reduce their 
wages. This step once taken ends forever the right of the 
wage earner to fix his own wages by free and individual con- 
tract with his employer. Call it what you please, this bill is 
in fact compulsory arbitration by the Government of the pend- 
ing dispute. It is precisely what Mr. Gompers and the leaders 
of the labor unions throughout the country have at all times 
and in all places insistently proclaimed should never be done. 
In the hearing night before last before the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, Mr. Gompers said: 

We talk of preparedness, and God knows we are cooperating with all 
those who are undertaking real preparedness for our country from 
every enemy, no matter from whence be may come. But we say to 
you, gentiemen, that if you undertake in the beginning of this move- 
ment to take away the rights of the masses of our people and to tie 
them to their work in principle and fact for any time, you are laying 
the foundation for future legisiation of a compulsory character; the 
measures of this character, slation of this character, are the thin 
eaters es in the 8 and they widen and widen and 


roaden us goes on. wrong way once and it is almost 
irretrievable to begin over again and to begin right. 


This principle was reiterated by Mr. Garretson, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors, in the following em- 
phatic language: 

General! ki it is a prin 
tions should prey be dealt with: — e N eu — 
that the settlement of those questions which arise between themselves 
aod thelr employers should be settled by direct negotiations between 
the two part at interest. That this has been with these brother- 
hoods an intense conviction is demonstrated by the record of the or- 
ganizations during the years of what might be described as 
militancy. 

I repeat, Mr. President, when the trainmen consent that Con- 
gress as arbitrator shall compel a private employer to raise the 
wages of a private employee, the labor unions of this country 
by their representatives are conceding and sustaining compul- 
sory arbitration by Congress as the best and only way to settle 
disputes between capital and labor. And let it be borne in 
mind, that when the Government acts as arbitrator its awards 
will be enforced. It must and will punish as criminals those 
who by attempting to delay the execution of its decree endanger 
the public peace and safety. This law once passed, the wage 
earners of this country will be estopped from ever again assert- 
ing the right of labor to collectively burgain with an employer, 
or, as Mr. Gompers put it, “from the rightful ownership of 
themselves.” 

I am and have been for many years in favor of the eight- 
hour day where the character of the employment will permit it, 
It is admitted in this controversy that the eight-hour day is 
impossible owing to the conditions which ulways surround the 
railway service. It is admitted that the demand is not for regu- 
lation of the hours of service but for a raise of 25 per cent in 
the compensation. 

For the Government to step in and sacrifice a most sacred 
principle to meet an emergency is, in my opinion, a grave mis- 
take. It is just this sort of thing that in history has always 
destroyed the civil liberty of the citizen. You may call it 
paternalism, but it is the key that unlocks the door to socialism, 
pure and simple. It is admitted that it means the Government 
ownership of the railroads in the near future. Private capital 
can not survive Government management, Private capital will 
be glad to retire and look to the Government for its dividends. 

But once the Goverument owns the means of transportation 
the means of production will soon follow. Economically speak- 
ing, food and clothing and shelter are as useful and necessary 
to the public as transportation, Politically and morally senk- 
ing, it is as much the duty of the Government to regulate the 
price of food and clothing as it is the price of transportation. 

When the Government owns the means of transportation and 
production, every man will be told by the Government what his 
work and his wages will be, and if society is to exist at all the 
man who demurs must be sent to jail, I want the wage eurners 
to realize what this step means. It is a time for them to keep 
cool and count the cost. The future of this great Nation is in 
their hands, They can make it a glory or a disgrace. Every 
laboring man should receive his just shure of the fruits of his 
labor. He has to-day and will have the entire sympathy of the 
public; and when I say the public I mean his colaburers, which 
includes 98 per cent of the entire population. The American 
people will be wise If they insist that their lawmakers continue 
to legislate for all alike, preferring no class, penalizing no class. 
They will be wise if they insist that the Executive confine his 
activities to the execution of the laws, and they will be very 
wise if they voluntarily submit disputes like the one now pend- 
ing to the adjudication of impartial tribunals of high character 
and understanding, rather than cause untold suffering and irrep- 
arable loss to their fellow men. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall support the House bill be- 
cause it appears to be the most convenient means by which we 
may avoid the strike on Monday. It does not meet the true leg- 
islative requirements of the people of the United States, as I 
understand it. It is but a poor temporary expedient. There are 
many more factors in this controversy deserving consideration 
and constructive action than the quarrel between the railway 
employees and the owners of the railway properties. The inter- 
est of the general public in this very controversy is far more 
important than the interest of the railways or of the employees. 

Some of our people own the railways, through stocks and 
bonds, estimated in valne at somewhere between nine and twelve 
billions of dollars. The whole people of this country own prop- 
erties estimated in value at two hundred and fifty billions; a 
value twenty or thirty times as great as that of the stocks and 
bonds of the transportation lines. The employees who are en- 
gaged in this controversy are estimated to number 400.000, and, 
with the people that they may be regarde as rightfully repre- 
senting, they probably represent from 2 to 5 per cent of the total 
population of the United States. The people of the United 
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States must depend upon these transportation lines for food and 
clothing and raw materials and all the things that go to make 
up the conveniences and the comforts and the necessaries of 
life. 

The question is, Shall 2 per cent or 5 per cent contro! the 100 
per cent, or shall the whole people, in their organized capacity. 
deal with this question with a masterful hand for the protection 
of the whole and of all of its parts? I favor dealing with this 
whole question with firmness, with broad intelligence, and witb 
absolute justice and mercy, always remembering the humane 
point of view. 

The transportation lines are vital In their relation to the 
general pubic, and the eight-hour day and the compensation 
of employees is only one factor which enters into the costs im- 
posed upon the living of the people of the United States. It 
is only one small factor. There must be considered, besides the 
question of the compensation of the employees, the amount 
which is permitted to be charged and paid upon stocks and 
bonds, and the payment of salaries to employers or their im- 
mediate representatives, as well as the rates for transportation 
services, us ull are intimately correlated and interdependent. 
We hear a good deal about the amount paid to these em- 


ployees, who probably earn from three to six or seven dollars a 


day. We heur nothing about salaries of $100.000 charged on the 
people of this country by capitalists who employ men at large 
salaries, who are their friends or their favorites. Why not cut 
down some of the very big suluries and supplement some of 
the very small wages? Big service deserves big pay. bit big pay 
ought to go ont only for big service. The people quietly pay 
the freight. and nothing is adequately said or constructively 
done as to the rights of the public in this matter. 

I venture to say that of this so-called value of capital invested 
in the stocks and bonds of the railways, nearly half is fictitious. 
The stock is often pure water, and even the bonds which 
have been issued are often sold to their own creditors at ex- 
cessive interest rates, and the bonds are sold to those who 
issue them ut 80 cents on the dollar or at a substantial dis- 
count. These interest and dividend charges then reappear as a 
charge op the people of the United States in excessive freight 
rates and unjust passenger rates when they come to pay for 
the transportation of freight and passengers, The people of the 
United States nre deeply anl profoundly interested In econom- 
ical methods of administration of these lines, in order that the 
freight and passenger charges on them may not be excessive, 

We have undertaken in a weak and feeble way. through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to regulate these roads; and 
years ago, after a long struggle of more than a decade, we 
pussed an act authorizing the valuation of these properties, 
with a view to ascertaining from the valuation of these prop- 
erties what was a fuir freight charge and a falr passenger 
charge. That work has not been done, It is not being done as 
it ought to be done. It ought to be done with great speed, in 
order that the people of the United States may have an im- 
mediate basis upon which te determine what these freight rates 
and passenger rates shall be, or at what price they shall be 
taken over by the people of the United States, if that policy 
affords the only adequate remedy for extortion in freight and 
passenger services. 

The public has no adequate information. The freight rates 
and pussenger rates are now fixed merely by the comparison 
of one line with another line. without any adequate basis of 
knowledge of either one upon which to determine whether 
capital is receiving a fair return or not. So I say that this great 
question of the right of the people of the United States to 
fair freight rates is profoundly affected by these various con- 
ditions, and thut this controversy between the railways and 
their employees is only a part of a tremendous problem which 
has to be solved in this country; and let no man doubt that 
the people of the United States have both the constitutional 
right and the moral right to impose such conditions as shali 
result in fair freight rates and fair rates for passenger service, 
whether those conditions are fixing the freight rates or hours of 
labor und compensation therefor. 

I do not wonder that labor is unwilling to agree to arbitra- 
tion where it believes that the arbiters who will have the final 
determining word have preconceived notions and fixed preju- 
dices unfavorable to fair compensation to labor. It is equiva- 
lent to agreeing to a certain adverse judgment. If there be 
arbitration, the arbiters must be so safeguarded that there can 
be no possibility of doubt as to the wisdom and justice of their 
award or the faithful execution of their award. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Lewis in the chair). The 
Chair is compelled to inform the Senator from Oklahoma that 
he has but one minute left, according to the calculation left 
to the present occupant of the Chair by his predecessor. 
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Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is as impossible within 15 min- 
utes to discuss this question in a proper way as it is in 1 
minute; and I say, in the 1 minute remaining, that I favor 
this temporary expedient because it does, at least, abate the 
immediate evil consequences of a strike and will permit the 
Congress of the United States to discuss and consider this 
matter in a broader aspect next winter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair, the Senator has more time than has been stated. The 
calculation left on the memorandum as the Chair observed it is 
unfair and misleading. The Senator has four minutes of time. 

Mr. OWEN. As I say, this will leave to the Congress of the 
United States an opportunity to consider this matter In its 
broader aspect. I much prefer to see this matter adjusted on 
breader lines than those of the present controversy. Here we 
have an inevitable human conflict. The only means in the 
world which these men have, as employees, of making effective 
their protest and bringing to the attention of the people of 
the United States their complaint is by a concerted strike. The 
evil consequences of such a course, however, are so gigantic 
that the heads of these employees trembled at the avalanche 
they were about to precipitate. They may well fear the anger 
of the peopie of the United States, and the railway men may 
well fear the anger of the people of the United States if this 
gigantic cataclysm in our commerce and industry should be 
precipitated by either one or both. I should be in favor of 
using the full powers of the people of the United States upon 
both these groups if they dared to bring about such a condition 
of affairs in this Republic. But they are entitled to a hearing, 
to fair treatment, and as promptly as humanly possible; but the 
people pay the bills of both the owners of railroad stocks and 
bonds, of railroad managers, and of railroad employees, and 
Congress must settle the whole question on a basis of justice 
to all. not forgetting the people who at last pay all the bills of 
capital and labor. 

I believe in the eight-hour day. I object to any exception 
whatever in this bill. I object to excluding any of these short 
lines or any other lines. Eight hours of labor is enough under 
modern conditions. Eight hours of labor with modern ma- 
chinery, with the use of the powers of nature in this country, 
will be abundant to furnish the people of this country with 
every comfort, with every convenience, and with every luxury 
that civilized man requires. I should not like to be compelled 
to work more than eight hours myself, although as a rule I do 
work more than eight hours. I have surely worked an uvernge 
of more than 10 hours my life Jong, and I have worked for days 
and weeks and months 14 hours a day; but I have done that 
because I wished to. but not on compulsion. I would rather be 
busy than not—except on compulsion. I have worked at the 
things that entertain me, and I am glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity. Compulsory hard physical labor driven by necessity is 
a very different thing 

Mr, LANE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, we 
will make a specific exception of him in this bill. 

Mr. OWEN. For the man who labors with his hands and 
labors with his body and performs the severe duties that are 
imposed upon the workingmen of this country ought not to be 
required to work over eight hours. An eight-hour day, in my 
opinion, will be a more efficient day, will be more productive, 
will be more valuable both to the man who gives it to himself, 
his employer, and to society, than if the day were prolonged to 
10, 12. or 16 hours. This bill will help to promote the eight-hour- 
day not only for the 400.000 members of the railroad brother- 
hoods but of other railroad employees and in other industrial 
occupations, 

I am glad to see progress made, but I hope the whole question 
of honest freight and passenger rates will be taken up next 
Congress with a determined purpose of protecting the people of 
the United States. invested capital, and labor on a basis of 
justice to each and all of those concerned in this vital problem. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as I stated earlier in the 
day, the question of the establishment of an eight-hour day is 
not the question involved in this bill at all. There is not a line 
or a syllable of the bill that attempts to prevent anybody from 
working more than eight hours a day. That impression may 
be sought to be conveyed to the country for the purpose of enlist- 
ing sympathy for the provisions of this bill. It is utterly unwar- 
ranted. The brotherhoods do not claim that it is an eight-hour 
bill. Everybody admits that it is a bill which will simply add 
20 per cent to the wages of the men. The railway operatives 
would be the first to protest against any legislation by Congress 
which would prevent their working more than eight hours a day. 

Mr. President, this situation which has hung over the country 
like a pall for the last three or four months or six months, 
gradually darkening and increasing in its threatening fury as 
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it proceeded, is rapidly drawing to its close. It has drawn the 
attention of the country, in a way which otherwise might not 
have been done, to the fact that in the near future some pro- 
vision must be made by Congress which will be of a general 
and a permanent character, not only for the purpose oi termi- 
nating disputes and violence, but for the purpose, so far as may 
be, of preventing their occurrence and, if they do occur, of hav- 
ing. some sort of a peaceful, orderly adjustment of them which 
will not revert to the era of barbarism, where the man with 
the biggest club obtained the most of the proceeds of the earth, 
It is utterly subversive of any theory of a self-governing and a 
self-respecting country that any set of men or any man should 
be allowed to assert an arbitrary claim, pronounce judgment in 
his own suit, and then proceed to execute his own judgment 
irrespective of the peace and good order of society. No govern- 
ment can stand which permits such a state of facts to exist, and 
no government ought to stand which permitted such a state of 
facts to exist. 

Mr. President, the question of the regulation of commerce 
among the States is an exceedingly broad and intricate question. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] has proposed an 
amendment to this bill which I will ask to have printed in full 
as u part of my remarks and simply the substance of which I 
will briefly state here. The effect of it is that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall have the power to fix the hours of 
labor and determine just and reasonable wages for all employees 
of the railroads named in section 1 of the act. They are the 
interstate railroads that are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
act to regulate commerce, 

Mr. UnpERwoop's amendment in full is as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill a new section, as follows: 

“Src. 5. That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the 
power to fix the hours of labor and determine just and reasonable 
wages for all employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act, 
The rate of wages and the hours of labor provided for in this act shall 
remain fixed for service and pay until c ed by the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which, within a period of not less 
than 6 nor more than 12 months from the passage of this a shall 
determine what are just and reasonable wages and what shall the 
hours of labor for all employees of the railroads above mentioned. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power from 
time to time to change the hours of labor and the rate of wages for all 
employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act, either in whole 
or Ta part, upon its own initiative, on the petition of the employees, the 
managers of the railroads, or the public.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, that takes up another 
feature of this great and multiform question to which Congress 
has given no consideration whatever. Neither branch of Con- 
gress has considered it. Such consideration as any individual 
may have given to it has been of the most casual und fleeting 
character. 

It is asserted by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
WICK] that there Is no question about the authority of Congress 
to confer upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to 
fix wages, because we have conferred upon it the right to fix 
rates. I have been rather inclined to accept that statement in 
the past; but as I have thought of it more in detail, I am in- 
clined to think there is considerable question whether that be 
true. 

We must bear in mind that the railroad companies are owned 
by private stockholders. They are not a part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The securities of the railroad com- 
panies are property. They are owned by the insurance com- 
panies and the savings banks and the great trust funds of this 
country dedicated to charitable and benevolent uses, and form 
the basis of every stable fund. Their dividends are not entirely 
drawn into the pockets of “ malefactors of great wealth” or of 
the presidents or officials of the roads, nor are they so in large 
part. As I say, they form the basis of all the stable invest- 
ment and endowment and charitable funds of the country. 

When we deal with a railroad question we ought to realize 
that we are dealing with the investments of a Nation to a large 
extent and that the visible authorities of the railroad are very 
frequently least financially concerned in the securities of those 
companies. 

But to return, the fact that we could regulate rates consti- 
tutionally or authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to do it does not necessarily prove to my mind that we can 
confer upon a commission the right to regulate wages, because 
the rate charged by the common carrier railroad corporations 
was a rate charged to the public for carrying the goods of the 
public. It was the legitimate regulation of commerce as every- 
body agrees. The fixing of the price which the private owner 
of a railroad shall pay to the private parties whom he employs 
may possibly be construed by the court to be a matter between 
master and servant not sufficiently connected with and related 
to commerce among the States to bring it within the regulatory 
power of Congress. 


But, it is said, inasmuch as we have regulated the hours dur- 
ing which certain railway employees may work upon trains we 
may therefore regulate their wages. Mr. President, we regu- 
lated the hours because that was necessary for the safety of 
interstate transportation. To what extent a court will go in 
saying that the regulation of the wages is necessary for the 
safety of interstate transportation remains to be seen; it is an 
entirely unadjudicated question. 

Whether that is perfectly plain or not, it is perfectly evident 
that the amendment of the Senator from Alabama conferring 
this great power as to wages and hours upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should not be put upon a bill with this 
limited consideration. It is open to exactly the, same objec- 
tions that the bill itself is open to, for nobody understands or 
pretends to understand the relations of the exceedingly intri- 
cate subjects with which the bill proceeds offhand to deal. 

Mr. President, I wish to state another reason why I could 
not give my vote for this amendment or for the bill. Congress 
has passed a resolution, known as joint resolution No. 60, by 
which a commission, composed of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate und the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House, is in- 
structed to proceed to the consideration and investigation of 
the subject of the Government control and regulation of inter- 
state and foreign transportation, the efficiency of the existing 
system in protecting the rights of shippers and carriers and in 
promoting the public interest, the incorporation or control of 
the incorporation of carriers, and all proposed changes in the 
organization of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
act to regulate commerce, also the subject of the Government 
ownership of all public utilities such as telegraphs, wireless, 
cables, telephone, and so forth. I ask that the joint resolution 
may be Incorporated as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the date of it, may I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is known as Senate joint resolution 
No; 18 panes by the Sixty-fourth Congress, and approved July 

The joint resolution referred to is as follows: 


{Public resolution No. 25, 64th Cong.] 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) creating a joint subcommittee from the 
membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to investi- 
gate the conditions relating to Interstate and foreign commerce, and 
the necessity of further legislation relating thereto, and defining the 
powers and duties of such subcommittee. 

Resolved, ctc., That the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
and the Committee of the House of Representatives on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, through a joint subcommittee to consist of five 
Senators and five Representatives, who shall be selected by said com- 
mittees, respectively, be, and they hereby are, appointed to investigate 
the subject of the Government control and regulation of interstate and 
foreign transportation, the efliciency of the existing system in protect- 
ing the rights of shippers and carriers and in promoting the public in- 
terest, the incorporation or control of the Priel Sates of carriers, and 
all proposed changes in the Organisation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the act to regulate commerce, also the subject of Gov- 
ernment ownership of all public utilities, such as telegraph, wireless, 
cable, telephone, express companies, and raflroads engaged sy interstate 
and foreign commerce and report as to the wisdom or feasibility of 
Government ownership of such utilities and as to the comparative worth 
and efficiency of Government regulation and control as compared with 
Government ownership and operation, with authority to sit during the 
recess of Congress and with power to summon witnesses, to administer 
oaths, and to require the various departments, commissions, and other 
Government agencies of the United States to furnish such information 
and render such assistance as may, in the judgment of the joint sub- 
committee, be deemed desirable, to appoint necessary experts, clerks, 
and stenographers, and to do whatever is necessary for a full and com-, 
prehensive examination and study of the subject and report to Congress 
on or before the second sierra A in January, 1917; that the sum of 
$24,000, or se much thereoi as is necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this resolution and to pay the necessary expenses of the subcom- 
mittee and its members is hereby et ps “Eat a out of any money in the 
2 not otherwise appropriated. Said appropriation shall be im- 
mediately available and shail id out on the audit and order of the 
chairman or acting chairman of said subcommittee, which audit and 
order shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to the 
correctness of the accounts of such subcommittee. 

Approved July 20, 1916. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. That commission has been appointed; 
It is in existence, and has appointed a subcommittee to carry 
out its program of investigation; and it is ordered to report to 
Congress on the reconvening of Congress. The amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama, if adopted, would be a permanent policy 
in the Government. Surely we can not enter upon that in this 
light and frivolous way. 

Mr. President, this particular situation ought not to be dealt 
with by a permanent and general law. The provision of the 
bill constituting eight hours as a basic day in determining the 
compensation of men goes on forever. To be sure it Is only 
a tub to the whale in the way of a remedy, because, although 
the compensation of the employees can not be reduced under the 
terms of the bill for the next 10 or 11 months, as soon as that 
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has expired the employees and the employers are relegated again 
to their private contracts and their arrangements for compensa- 
tion, and if the railroads, as the experience of the operation of 
this measure, say that it is so expensive—they claim $60,000,000 
a year is the additional cost because of its operation—they 
can not pay that rate of wage, although they can not change 
the eight-hour basis, and they simply say, “ We can not pay so 
much per hour,” the same situation arises. The men protest 
and the railroads protest. It may be that the railroads would 
propose to arbitrate, and as the representatives of the trainmen 
Stated in the hearing, it is their policy to refuse arbitration ; they 
have tried it and it has failed. Then we are up against the very 
Same situation six months hence. 

This controversy is not one to be temporized or played with. 
Tt is sufficiently plain to the Congress that, whether the strike 
comes or not, the first duty of this Nation upon the reconvening 
of Congress is to take up this great problem and consider it in 
all its phases, because, as I say, we want to be just to labor, we 
want to be just to capital, and we must preserve the greut trans- 
portation of this country free and uninterrupted; and whether 
the remedy ‘be by the creation of a special tribunal, so consti- 
tuted as that the laboring men and the general public can have 


confidence in it and compel the submission of contests of this | 


kind to such a tribunal and compe! the abiding of its judgment. 
we are forever engaged in an industrial war that may paralyze 
the resources of the Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. President, I have just 
returned from a trip of more than 3,000 miles, coming direct 
to the Senate Chamber from the station, and ‘believe I am in 
a position to briefly state the feelings of the people — 
with regard to the pending bill before us this morning, Honse 
bill 17700, „for the establishment of an eight-hour day for the 
employees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce.” 

I do not know what line ef discussion upon this subject has 
been advanced by Members of the Senate at yesterday's lengthy 
session, and hence I muy touch upon the same thoughts in my 
remarks that have atready been given you for consideration. 

Personally I consider the passage of this ‘bill to be the most 
important matter of real benefit to the people that has come be- 
fore this body during this session. The failure to pass this or 
some similar measure before next Monday morning will prob- 
ably plunge this country into the greatest commercial calamity 
that has ever befallen it, and for that reason I feel that no time 
should be lost. 

I understand President Wilson has urged us to enact some 
legislation of this kind which will give immediate relief to the 
people upon a question that must be met at once. 
asked this legislation for himself, but has asked 
benefit of 100,000,000 people of this great Republic, and they 
will indorse his demand and the action of this body in enacting 
this bill Into law. 

The question has been raised by newspapers regarding the 
constitutionality of this measure now before the Senate. That 
is a question, as it appears te me, which is not an issue at this 
time. J hips shige e Uri Exe pial 1o Gopan 
We may not be able to pass a bill that will meet the require- 
ments of the whole country, because we have not the time; but 
we must, if we do-our duty, enact some law that will at least 
give us ee relief from the great danger that confronts 
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resident, it is a big question, and it should be handled 
Suits SG ae and K Rie Ge Coe ee ee 
will do it at once. 

The question of travel and inconvenience to the public is the 
smallest possible question that we should consider in relation 
to this subject. Should a strike come upon the country, it will 
paralyze every industry; it will stop all manufacturing; it will 
stop mining; it will stop the mills, and it will put an end, at 
least for the time being, to all commerce; and it will de more 
than this, it will be followed by want, by distress, by riots 
and bloodshed. 

Poverty and death will exist where we now have prosperity 
and contentment in the land. Every person in the United 
States is equally interested—every man, every woman, and 
every child—because it is something which will affect all alike 
should it come about. 

Certainly we all know what suffering, misery, and distress 
follow strikes of this kind, and we can not help but feel that it 
is our sacred duty, as Members of this body, to endeavor ‘to 
prevent in every possible way such conditions ‘being forced upon 
the country at this time, 

I do not know—I am not in a position to know—whether the 
demands of the labor leaders are just on ‘this on or 
whether the contentions of the railroads are right; but I do 


know that there is a third party, the great common people of 
the United States, and I do know that they should be protected 


now and at all times and that their needs should be looked 
after, regardless of the question of right or wrong as concerns 
the demands of the railroads or their employees. Each have 
ee ES NE SP dook apor add we Davo Sor Auty to per- 


=e have observed in the press that seme of these labor leaders 
fear that if this bill should be passed and they should recall 
their orders for the strike next Monday they will be criticized 
and possibly branded as traitors to the cause which they repre- 
sent. 


I do not believe that, because they are representing the people 
for whom they are responsible in the same way that we are 
representing the people of the entire country. I think that the 
men they represent are confident that they will work for their 
best interests, just as I hope the people of the United States 
may ‘have confidence in us and believe that we will do our duty. 

I have the honor to have been a lifetime friend of one of 
these labor leaders. I have known him since we were children 


Ir. President, we do not represent our individual ideas in 
8 We can not vote, perhaps, as we would sends 
vote if we only considered our own views; but we are 


and when we pass this biH to-day we wil lift the pall that has 
P Sian Rey: ie 8 Gark onl. dor Tho yet 
ys. 

Mr. President, I have no intention in these few remarks to 
defend the labor unions in their contentions in this particular 
demand, because, as I have before stated, I am not in a position 
to know whether it is just or not. I am a friend of tabor when 
labor Is right, but I believe that its friends may at times be 


a 
profits from the people, and I have no fear that they will not be 


unable to understand 
country with a record of 
having resisted the enactment of this necessarily important bill 
inte law, which will relieve, for the present at least, every citi- 


condition sheuld exist in this splendid body. Surely, if this is 
not true, they prefer stagnation and want to reign within the 
country, where now dwells peace and 

I thought, Mr. President, that ‘the day of political secrets had 
passed, and yet what puzzles me is the attitude of the minority. 
What explanation will its Members give their constituents for 
their opposition to this bil? What are they going to say to the 
manufacturers and producers of all that keeps the great pulse 
of our commerce in motion? What reason are they going to 
give the farmers and stock raisers of the great Northwest and 
the cotton growers of the South, all of whom depend upon the 
transportation systems of the country to furnish markets for 
their produce? 

It will not be easy for them ‘to make these explanations. 
These manufacturers and farmers know better than anyone else 
the vast amount of money they will lose should this bill fail to 
pass by next Monday morning, when the wheels of all the rail- 
ways in the United States stop turning. 

Fellow ‘Senators, the price of grain, of cattle and horses, of 
sheep and hogs, and the commodities of all producers and farm- 
ers would decline so rapidly and so suddenly that they could not 
realize 50 cents on the dollar for what these same commodities 
bring in to-day’s open market. 

Failure and ‘bankruptcy would fall to the lot of men who are 
now and contented, who are making a good living 


for themselves and families, and who are, perhaps, laying up a 
little money for old age. They know these things will come 
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about just as well as any Senator who sits here to-day, and 
you can not fool them by excuses. You can not tell them there 
will be no strike, because they will not believe it, and you your- 
selves do not believe it. You will probably tell them that freight 
rates may increase slightly for a short time; but that will not 
satisfy them, because they know that where they would lose 
cents in increased freight rates, should they be imposed they 
would lose dollars in the decline of prices, should this threat- 
ened strike occur, by our failure to pass this bill before the time 
set for the calling of it. 

No, my Republiean friends, you have got yourselves in a hole 
by your own acts, and you can never get out and look the same 
again. Next November you will be left holding the sack, ask- 
ing one another Why?!“ 

It seems to me that the criticism of our great President in 
asking Congress to enact this law is one which will not have 
any weight with the people. He has been criticized in this mat- 
ter by the press, by Members of the Senate, and by politicians 
everywhere; the same as he has been criticized for his Mexican 
policy, for the child-labor law, and for many other matters of 
great and vital interest to this Republic. I believe the Presi- 
dent has done his duty as he sees it, and I believe he has done 
liis duty well in connection with all these great absorbing ques- 
tions. I also believe that the people know it; and knowing it, 
they approve the stand taken by the President on each of these 
matters, and I feel that these criticisms to which he has been 
subjected will have no weight with them, but they will only tend 
to diseredit those who indulge in them, and to condemn the 
Republican Party for all time to come, 

Mr. President, in my observations through life, one of the 
things that I have always noticed is, that when any measure of 
real benefit to the people is asked for in Congress or in State 
legislatures, those opposing such legislation always raise the 
question of the constitutionality of the law proposed. If we 
should stop to consider and determine, at all times, whether a 
law is constitutional or not, I fear that we would not pass many 
laws that would be of real benefit to the people, and for that 
reason I am willing to go on record as a supporter of this bill 
untl leave the question of its constitutionality to the proper 
tribunals—the courts of the country—to determine afterwards, 
because this question demands immediate action. 

The great cry of the people of the country coming to Presi- 
dent Wilson from thousands, and hundreds of thousands in 
the past few weeks and months has been: “ Mr. President, keep 
us out of war; keep us from this impending strike.” He has 
withstood the severe strain of these responsibilities, which are 
greater by far than any President since the days of Lincoln 
has been called upon to shoulder, with sublime courage and 
fortitude, bearing the burdens of the people in his splendid 
effort to keep the Republic from being undermined by the 
selfish demands of those who represent personal interests. I 
thank God that he has so far succeeded. I believe that, with 
the help of Congress, he will to-day be master of the situation 
in this country in these trying hours now confronting us. 

Our duty as men is so plain that it can not be misunderstood, 
and we will do that duty. 

Mr. President, I believe that at the next session of Congress 
we should go farther—much farther than this bill provides— 
as we do not have the time to do it now. I believe Congress 
should enact and place on the statute books a law which will 
make it impossible for any labor union, or for any set or class 
of men, to bring a great crisis upon the United States, which 
would affect every man, woman, and child living therein; and 
when that question is raised at the coming short session of 
Congress in December, I, for one, will vote for it. 

If it becomes necessary for us to change the Constitution to 
enact such a law, then let us change it; and if it becomes neces- 
sary for this Government to acquire supervision of the rail- 
roads of the United States for the protection of its commerce 
and its people, I will vote for that also. I will vote for any 
measure that will prevent the recurrence in the future of any- 
thing of the kind which now confronts us. The great ad- 
ministration of President Wilsun can not be criticized with any 
degree of justice. No man can help but point with pride to 
the splendid accomplishments of the Democratic Party during 
the present administration. No political party in the history 
of the country ever accomplished half so much in the same time. 

Consider, if you will, a few of the great laws that have been en- 
acted since Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated President. There 
is the income-tax law, which has come to stay; during this ad- 
ministration an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing 
for the election of Senators by a direct vote of the people was 
ratified by three-fourths of the States and proclaimed as the 
seventeenth amendment by a Democratic Secretary of State; 
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a Federal Trade Commission law, with power to weed out 
corrupt business and encourage, help, and strengthen good bust- 
ness, was pussed; the wholesome and useful plece of legisla- 
tion known as the Clayton antitrust lIaw, which carries a pro- 
vision for checking and controlling monopoly in various forms, 
was enacted during this administration. 

A good-roads law was passed at this session, I admit this 
question had been agitated in previous Republican administra- 
tions, but it remained for a Democratic Congress to write this 
law on the statute books, which is of untold benetit to every 
resident of every State in the Union. A child-labor law was 
enacted and approved by the President only last Friday. I do 
not wish to overlook the preparedness legislation, which passed 
at this session and which has already received the signature 
of President Wilson by which our Army and Navy has been 
materially strengthened in every branch of the service. 

The ship-purchase bill should also be included in the big 
achievements of this administration. It has passed both 
Houses, and, as I am informed, only awaits the signature of the 
President to become a law. When this is done and this meas- 
ure goes into effect, the outrageous ocean-freight rates now 
charged in this country will be greatly reduced. I would not 
be just to myself or this administration were I to omit the 
rural-credits law from this list, In which provision is made 
whereby the farmers of the United States can secure loans 
on their farms at longer time and more reasonable rates than 
heretofore. This law will be in complete operation as soon as 
the proper machinery can be set in motion. 

Mr. President, I realize that I have digressed somewhat from 
the subject under consideration. In conclusion, permit me to 
say that I do not know whether this eight-hour law will be 
of real benefit to these workingmen or not. I am not in a posi- 
tion to determine. If it satisfies them at this time, and if it is 
a means of preventing the pending great strike, then, I say, let 
them be the judge. There is a serious question in my mind as 
to whether or not this proposed legislation will be of any benefit 
to them in the end; but, as one Member of the Senate, I am 
willing to leave the determination of this question entirely with 
their organizations, 

It must be apparent to each Senator that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with the laws of a country which will per- 
mit strikes of the magnitude threatened to occur; and if that 
is true each of us should be interested in trying to relieve the 
situation, 

All of us some time in life have felt the heartbeats of those 
in sorrow, in poverty or want; and each of us, I trust, in his 
feeble way has endeavored to relieve those in distress. What 
we are doing to-day in our endeavor to pass this law is to pre- 
vent in a wholesale way the recurrence of this very thing in 
every section of the country. - 

I hope and believe that this bill will become a law, and I 
hope and believe that it will not only become a law but that its 
enactment will prevent the greatest calamity to the American 
people, as I look at it, which has ever threatened us during our 
lifetime. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I rise now principally to ex- 
plain an amendment which I expect in due time to offer in the 
way of a substitute for this bill, because, under the parlia- 
mentary situation and the unanimous consent agreement under 
which the Senate is now operating, I shall not have time to 
make any explantion when it is offered. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to underestimate the condi- 
tion that is presented to the country and which we are trying 
to avoid by legislation. I realize with all other American citi- 
zens that we ought to obviate the present difficulty if we can 
do so honorably. The pending measure does not, in my judg- 
ment, meet the situation. To a very great extent it is tempo- 
rary. The provision in regard to the recognition of the 
eight-hour day, or rather that part of the bill which provides 
how the roads shall be operated as far as the eight-hour day is 
concerned, will not even temporarily in my judgment bring 
any relief. 

Section 8 of the bill prevides: 


workday. 

Mr. President, if we provide that eight hours shall be the 
workday and then provide that you can work as much over 
eight hours as you and your employer may agree upon, and 
that for the overtime you will not be paid an excess you will 
have virtually accomplished: nothing as far as an eight-hoar 
day is concerned. 
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If we want to make an eight-hour day effective we must 
in some way penalize the overtime by the increase of pay 
or some other method so that it would not be profitable for the 
railroad companies to undertake to work the men more than 
eight hours. 

Mr. President, I believe in the establishment of an eight- 
hour day. I should like to extend it as far as possible, and 
we are well justified in having it apply to men who are en- 
gaged in the management of interstate trains. 

Complaint is made that others are justly entitled to the same 
consideration, .Without denying that, it seems to me that it is 
sufficient to say that in regard to the men who are operating 
the interstate trains Congress has jurisdiction. Even though it 
may have jurisdiction of others there is a particular reason 

“why men operating trains should not be overworked that does 
not apply to all other branches of industry. I will not have 
time to go into that, but I think that is apparent to everybody. 
The general public has a right to demand that every man who 
has anything to do with the control of an interstate train shall 
be in full possession of all his mental faculties. He can not 
haye this if he is overworked. 

I am going to offer a substitute for the bill when the time 
arrives, when it will be in order, which will provide for a recog- 
nition of the eight-hour day, and which in addition to that will 
provide that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be em- 
powered to fix the wages of all the men named in section 1 of 
the act, and also fix the salaries of all the officials of all the 
interstate railroads, and fix by rules and regulations the con- 
ditions under which men will be allowed to work over eight 
hours and the rates that they shall receive for such overtime, 
and then provide that the men, the employees or the officers, at 
any time feeling aggrieved at the salary or wage received 
shall have the right either individually or collectively through 
organizations to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an increase, and that the same rules as to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that apply in cases of complaint made 
by shippers shall apply and operate in such a case, I propose 
to provide that any citizen or organization of citizens can com- 
plain in regard to the wages or the salary of the officials, 

It seems to me that sometimes we forget that in this great 
controversy there are three parties—the men, the railroads, and 
the public. We are too apt to forget that the public have rights 
that are at least equal to the rights of any other interested 
parties. 

Personally, I can not see why some great tribunal represent- 
ing the great public, if we are going to regulate the railroads 
at all, should not have sufficient authority to make a complete 
regulation, The salaries that the presidents of the roads get and 
the wages that the brakemen receive are both included in the 
freight rate and the passenger rate that the great public must 
pay. It is assumed that we have the right to control rates. 
That is admitted now by everybody, although it formerly was 
contested, and we have given to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the right to regulate rates, to fix rates, to initiate com- 
plaints, and to pass on complaints made by individual shippers 
or anyone representing the public. We have given them the 
right to investigate and provided the means by which they can 
send out and get the evidence and make a thorough investiga- 
tion with the object in the end of fixing a rate that is fair to 
the railroads and fair to the shipping public and to the con- 
suming public. There is no member of the great public who is 
not interested in these rates. 

It is important in fixing a rate that we know the value of 
the property and the money invested, and so on; but it is no 
more important than that we be able to regulate the money that 
shall be paid to all the employees of the company and the sal- 
ary that shall be received by all the officials of the company. 
In other words, if the Interstate Commerce Commission had no 
authority—and it has not under the present law—to include 
these items, the salaries of the officials and the wages of the 
employees, an agreement between the railroad employees and 
the officials could so increase wages and salaries that it would 
be necessary that rates should be increased, and additional bur- 
dens unnecessarily put upon the people who have to pay those 
rates. 

Why, Mr. President, I understand now a good many of the 
presidents and other officials of the railroad companies get sal- 
aries that to me seem exorbitant and unreasonable. I do not 
believe that there is a railroad president in the United States 
who is earning $100,000 a year, but I understand some of them 


get even more than that. I do not believe there is a railroad. 


man or any other man engaged in any business in the United 
States whose services are so valuable as that; and yet there is 
not row any way, under the law as it stands to-day, to cut 


those salaries down. There is not any tribunal that can pass on 
that question, 

It is suggested here that we give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the right to pass on the trainmen’s wages and the 
conductors’ wages, while the man who gets $100,000—who is, 
perhaps, the very man who is objecting to the increase of the 
wages of the employees—has a salary that gt least ought to be 
submitted to some fair tribunal for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not it is too great. They are all on an equality; 
they all constitute a part of the rates that mtst be charged for 
freight and passenger service. The same tribunal which inves- 
tigates the one ought to be empowered to investigate the other, 

The bill we have here provides for the appointment of a com- 
mission, and if the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] Is agreed to, as I hope it will be, the bill will 
then provide for a commission to investigate the wages and 
the eight-hour-day system. Then the commission—a different 
body—will have the power to fix wages, but there is no idea, so 
far as this bill is concerned, of their making any investigation 
in order to fix them. 

There will be one commission investigating, without any 
power to fix anything, while the commission which would have 
the power to fix and to regulate is not making any investiga- 
tion. It seems to me that it is unnecessary for us to provide 
for a commission, at an enormous expenditure of public money, 
to make an investigation if we give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the authority and the power to fix salaries and 
wages. If it is necessary for them to make an investigation in 
order to fix wages, they are the ones to whom we should give 
the power. They have the authority to make an investigation. 
Perhaps giving them the right to fix the wages would give them 
the authority to make the investigation. I am inclined to think 
it would. 

Then, what is the use of this other commission, traveling 
over the country at enormous expense, with perhaps thousands 
of employees? Although you have provided a limitation when 
the term of the commission must expire, we know how such 
things go. They will not be through with their work, perhaps, 
and, the first thing we know, we shall have a permanent com- 
mission investigating without any authority to act. 

Mr. President, when they get through investigating, or 30 
days afterwards, then at least a portion of this law becomes 
inoperative. No provision is made to rectify the condition that 
presents itself to us now, and which will again present itself 
to us then. If we should adopt the substitute which I have 
outlined it would, in my judgment, bring permanent relief. 
We would thereby recognize by law—and that is one of the 
functions of Congress, it seems to me—the eight-hour workday, 
as to trainmen, and we would give to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to pass on all of the intricacies that 
must necessarily surround the settling of the amount of wages 
the men engaged in railroad service shall receive,- This would 
provide a court to which they can go and have the compulsory 
service of witnesses; where the evidence can be preserved and 
taken care of by this permanent board provided by law for the 
regulation of railroad rates. 

Mr. President, I am firmly of the belief that one tribunal 
ought to have complete control to regulate the rates, including 
the fixing of wages and salaries. It has been said by one Sen- 
ator that that means Government ownership of railronds. It 
has been said just as earnestly by another able Senator that 
to permit the commission to fix the wages is the only thing that 
will prevent Government ownership. So far as I am concerned, 
Mr. President, and so far as this question is concerned, I do not 
care whether or not it leads toward Government ownership or 
whether it leads in the other direction. The question is, Is 
it illogical, is it right, and is it fair? When we pass a law that 
is fair and that is just, we ought to be willing to follow the 
results wherever they may lead. 

I know that there is some feeling among the railroad men, 
which is shared in by others, and in which I admit I share, of a 
prejudice against the Interstate Commerce Commission as it 
now exists, which has arisen by reason of some of the things 
which happened in the recent past, notably the second hearing 
on what is called the 5 per cent rate increase; but we ought to 
either abolish the commission or give it complete authority of 
regulation. It is the logical tribunal to pass on this question. I 
would rather give to that body the complete power of regula- 
tion—and regulation can not be successful unless that power is 
complete—even though for the time being I might have some 
prejudice against the court. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair say to the able 
Senator from New Hampshire that he is under somewhat of an 
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obligation to recognize the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon}, 
if he desires to occupy this time? Otherwise, the Chair will 
recognize the Senator fom New Hampshire. 

Mr. KENYON. 1 defer to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from lowa made an arrange- 
ment with me that I should now proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I hold in my hand the crop 
of telegrams which have come to me during the last 24 hours, 
numbering at least 100. Many of the telegrams are from great 
industrial establishments from all parts of the country. pratest- 
ing against the passage of this proposed law, while some are from 
labor ‘unions asking ‘that it shall be passed. I hold in my hand 
a bunch of telegrams from the city of Berlin, N. H., an industrial 
city, but shall read only one of them, which is as follows: 


Berwin, N. H., August 31, 1916. 
Hon. Jacon GALLIN 


United States Renate, Washington, D. O.: 

Members of Bartenders’ Union, Local 677, insist upon the eight-hour 
workday for railroad trainmen at the present Santee ca and em- 
Soay protest against any law imposing involun servitude 

a 
7 DANIEL FRAZIER, President. 

Mr. President, I confess I do not comprehend what these men 
mean by “involuntary servitude,” unless they allude te arbitra- 
tion. However thut may be, I want to suggest that if these bar- 
tenders would only inquire and ascertain how much “ invotun- 
tary servitude” they huve imposed upon the men. women, and 
children of their communities they might perhaps with more 
grace come to the Senate of the United States with a petition 
of this kind. 

Mr. President, when the Congress of the United States ex- 
empted by law the membership of the labor unions of the country 
from the provisions of a criminal statute—the Sherman anti- 
trust law—I almost despaired ef conservative action on the 
part of the Congress on the great economic questions ef the day. 
Congress surrendered then to an unusual demand, and now we 
are asked to surrender to the power of force, accompanied by 
threats to paralyze the transportation and commerce of the 
country. 

Mr. President, as the Congress yielded to the demands to make 
it unlawful for me {or you) to do certain acts and not unlawful 
for members of lubor unions to do the sume thing, so now the 
Congress is asked to yield te a demand for increased wages for 
highly paid men under the guise of an eight-hour day, which they 
themselves frankly admit they do not ask or want. 

Mr. President, this propagunda on the part of the four brother- 
hoods has been condemned by almost every commercial body 
and by almost every leading newspaper of the country. 1 have 
extracts on my desk from many such newspapers, but in the 15 
minutes allotted to me have not time to rend them, but will 
call attention toa recent utterance from the Chicago Daily News. 
That widely circulated and leading newspaper, under the cap- 
tion of “ Legislation ‘by strike threats.” dixcusses this subject 
so frankly that I commend it to the attention of Senators. For 
want of time to read it, I ask, Mr. President, that the extract 
from that newspaper be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, it is 
so ordered, 

The extract referred to is as follows: 

Americans should cherish no Ilustons in regard to the nature of 


even 


the proceedi that are now way in the national Congress. 
Pime t pads, acting at the urgen “re — of 3 ds Serapo 
n > proposed enactment o slation for the urpose o 
e raal the readers of the rall urotherboods to rescind 1 strike 
order -issued to go into effect at 7 o'clock next Monday morning. The 

know the price t the brother- 


supporters of the President's pi 

hood leaders intend to exact, a they are plan 
duress and a time limit in order to pay the price. 
and justice do not enter into the matter. 

One of the three bills that have been submitted to Congress on the 
initiative of the President—the bill establixhing a basic eight-hour day 
for railroad employees engaged in interstate commerce—embraces the 
minimum demand of the brotherhood leaders, Enactment of that bill 
is declared by them to be the price of peace—that is to say, tempo- 
rary peace, for they make no promie except as to the immediate 
future. The passage of the eight-hour bill in both Houses by midnight 
to-morrow, the brotherhood leaders 2 will secure the recall of thetr 
strike order. Meanwhile they take a bored interest in the President's 
bill dealing with mediation, arbitration, and investigation of labor dis- 
putes, the President's other measure giving t nn al Govern- 
ment auth to operate the railroads in case of military necessity. 
They and thei ogres earn in and out of Congress do not want 
elther of the latter bills to pass as drafted. © ~ = 

There is in short, good reaxon to that of the President's 
three bills one is for passage and the ot two are for shew. The 
brotherhoods, with the able assistance of the President of the United 


to legislate under 
ns of reason 


members. If e gt leaders, 
Mr. Gompers an rest. will promptly turn their guns on the re- 
maining measures. upon no r responding 

President's prod, is Hkely to discover with . suddenness that 
after all it is no hurry permanently to prot the public from 


Strikes and strike violence. In that case the beauties of careful in- 

vestigation and statesmanly deliberation will receive belated recogni- 

a 40 the Capitol, will make a piausible gesture and hasten 
urn, 

The basic eight-hour day for railroad workers is to be legislated into 

existence at this time, if at all, practically by the railroad brotherhoods 


of thelr threats force, 
Can the 100.000, ple 
of this Nation afford to suffer this extraordinary outrage in — to 
purchase a craven ce? A peace so purchased, a ce of this con- 
temptible quality. must necessarily be temporary, fear-ridden, futile. 

The American people should demand at this crisis that Congress 
refuse to pass laws under duress, working breathlessly against time 
because it has been stampeded by threats ard political nightmares. 
The attempt of the four railroad brotherhoods to hold a stop-watch 
on Congress and the Nation should meet the rebuke that its audacious 
impertinence demands, 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, it is a matter of regret to 
me that this controversy, which ought to be settled by arbitra- 
tion, is before this body. This legislation is to benefit 350.000, 
more or less, of highly paid railroad employees. If this demand 
is yielded, what about the other great army of peorly puid rail- 
road workers, between one and two millions in number? 1 read 
in a well-known publication on yesterday a statement to the 
effect that a gentleman, recently returning from a trip in the 
Bwe Ridge Mountains. says he was waiting at a small station 
on the Southern Railway for a tram to Washington. two and 
one-half hours late by reason of floods in North and South Caro- 
lina. He got into conversation with the bagguge- innster, who 
informed him that a member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers had stigmatized the agitation for a shorter day as 
iniquitous. 

Why— 

Said the engineer to his friend, the baggageman— 

1 getting twice as much as I ever expected to en I recel 
$9.30 a day now A in the year. When | arrived ai $5 a day 1 

1 was well paid and was perfectly safisfied. it is general opin- 
fon many honest engineers and firemen that they are fully paid and 
in some cases overpaid. 

The baggageman then ‘said: 

1 bave been with the Southern this work nearly 16 a 
all 1 get is $1.30 a day. oie errr! ea aT 

Pointing to a laborer on the track in front of the station, he 
said: 


Fw... os Gat ar innein ngap E gnii) 
making only $1.15 a . and can any more. e a wife and 
nits ae teem, mad tvavela 4 calles ecm Bia abanty. to thle eek ware 


m and back at night. 
Al of which goes to show— 


Said the returned traveler— 
that organized unlon men are so well paid that there is not sufficient 
left tn railroad earnings to 3 compensate those who do not belong 
to the powertul labor unions. if labor unions go much further. the 
public may be awakened and realize that unions may be likened to 

Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself and falls on the other side.“ 

Mr. President, if that is à correct statement, as I believe it to 
be, it should give panse to this body as to its duty in the mutter 
before it. 

Let me ask in all seriousness, How long will this army of 
poorly paid railroad employees remain quiescent If this bill be- 
comes a law? Will not they also strike? If not. why not? 
Think it over, Senators, and seriously ask yourselves if the pro- 
posed legislation will remedy the difficulty that confronts the 
country. 

Among the telegrams that have come to me to-day, Mr. 
President, is one from New York, which I am going to read, 
It is as follows: 


New Tonk. September 1, 1916. 
Hon Senator Jacon H. GALLING 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ©.: 

Inc: trainmen's wages arbitrarily 20 per cent is deliberate 
injustice. y railway income available for increased wages should 
be devoted to other employees now notoriously underpald. Public 
sympathy, usually with st rs, is now almost unanimously against 
trainmen, who w outrage the public for party selfish ends, Rail- 
ways are necessary public highways, and the people are entitled to 
first consideration. dvise arbitration or fight. 

Haanv G. Tarver, 
Society of Constructine Defense. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of arbitration, and I exceed- 
ingly regret that this controversy is not to be settled through 
that instrumentality; but it is said that arbitration shall not 
under any circumstances be allowed in this contest, The repre- 
sentatives of the four brotherhoods have repudiated arbitration, 
This gentleman, telegraphing me, who signs himself us a mem- 
ber of the “Society of Constructive Defense,” advises that if 
we can not get arbitration we should fight. 

Well, Mr. President, the fiat has gone forth, and the proba- 
bilities are that no effort that we may make here against this 
bill will ‘be successful. It will pass because it has the indorse- 
ment and the active support of the President of the United 
States, who seems to have taken charge of the legislative de- 
partment of the Government, 


themselves through the 2797. —— 8 
confusion, and ren oss. 
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It has also, apparently, the indorsement of the Democratic 
majority of this body; and for the reasons I have cited all we 
can do is to protest; and that is what I want to do before the 
bill comes to a vote. 

I have listened with a good deal of interest to Senators who 
have told us that this legislation came from the President of 
the United States. It reminds me of a circumstance which 
occurred several years ago when the late lamented and distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, Mr. Bacon, in this body told of 
an incident which he witnessed in a foreign country. He did 
not state which country it was, but we all understood it was 
the neighboring Republic of Mexico. He said he went into the 
legislative assembly of that country and was startled to dis- 
cover the fact that when bills were offered they were not de- 
bated or considered in any way but were passed without a 
word either in favor of or in opposition to the measures. He 
inquired of a distinguished gentleman what that all meant, and 
received the reply, “ Why, Senator, those bills come from the 
President, and we do not need to discuss them!“ We seem to 
be in pretty much the same attitude in this country that they 
were in Mexico when the late Senator Bacon visited ihe assem- 
bly of that Republic. 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLAPP. I understand that in Mexico, before the revolu- 
tion at any rate, no bill could be introduced until it had actu- 
ally run the gantlet of a committee, and its introduction had 
been authorized by the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that may be so. I 
simply quoted from a former very distinguished Member of 
this body to show that the bills were not debated. If they 
came from the President of that Republic, doubtless the com- 
mittee that considered them was under instructions. 

Mr. President, I ask again, if we pass this legislation, how 
long will this army of poorly paid railway employees remain 
quiescent? Will not they also strike; and if not, why not? And 
again, if the railroad employees can force legislation of this kind, 
what about the many other millions of workingmen engaged in 
various employments the country over? What about the men 
who work in the mines, in the factories, and on the farms? 
What are they going to say when they are told that the repre- 
sentatives of certain labor unions came to the Congress of the 
United States, demanding that their claims should be recognized 
by the Congress in the face of a threatened strike that would 
paralyze the transportation interests and the commercial inter- 
ests of this great Republic? Are they going to remain silent 
under those circumstances? Are they not going to see their 
power, Mr. President, as they have never seen it before, and 
are we not then going to face a condition of things more serious 
than we face to-day or than we have faced at any time in the 
history of this country? 

Up to this time this army of men engaged in industrial pur- 
suits the country over have supposed that arbitration was a 

ized policy of the Government; but now the men who 
threaten this disastrous strike openly repudiate arbitration. 
When I asked some of them why they did not submit this ques- 
tion to arbitration, they said that they would never consent to 
have a controversy of this kind settled in that way; and they 
further intimated that unless the railroads yielded, they would 
insist upon the recognition of their demands by the Government 
through legislation, or else they would force this disastrous 
strike upon the people of the country. 

Mr. President, I deprecate the possibility of a strike by these 
men, but I can not bring myself to believe that they would do 
so cruel and indefensible a thing under any circumstances. 
Perhaps they would, but, if they did, on their heads would rest 
the responsibility—an awful and a terrible’ responsibility. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the position that members of 
these organizations occupy to-day is well understood. We are 
told that these four brotherhoods represent 350,000 or 400,000 
men; that they have had a referendum; that those men have 
voted for a strike; and that a strike must necessarily follow un- 
less this matter is settled by either a yielding of the railroad 
managers or by legislation on the part of Congress, A newspaper 
published an hour ago, the Washington Times, contains a dis- 
patch from Chicago, headed “ Western railroad men refuse to 
strike. Protests against walkout pour in from thousands of 
brotherhood members.” Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article shall be read by the Secretary. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hearing no objec- 
tion, it will be so ordered. 


The Secretary read the article, as follows: 


WESTERN RAILROAD Men REFUSE TO STRIKE—PROTESTS AGAINST WALK- 
OUT POUR IN FROM THOUSANDS OF BROTHERHOOD MEMBERS. 


CHICAGO, Ill., September 2, 19186. 


Throughout the West and Southwest there exists a very evident dis- 
inclination to obey the order of the four brotherhoods to strike at 7 


a. m, Monday. 

Engineers, conductors, and employees of every class affected by the 
order have not only declared their intention to disobey the order, but 
have, in some cases, sent protests to the four chiefs in Washington 
against its enforcement. 

There is very good ground for believing that in the event of the order 
going into effect, owing to any hitch at Washington or elsewhere, not 
more eee 25 per cent of the whole of the employees would join the 

ou 

Vice President Byram, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, stated 
that the poll of engineers, firemen, and trainmen, including conductors, 
show that 25 per cent of the members of the brotherhoods employed by 
the roads wili not obey a strike order. 


THOUSANDS REFUSE, 


One thousand conductors ret on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad have telegraphed A. B. Garretson, general chairman of 
the Order of — Conductors, that they have withdrawn from the 
strike movement, E. D. Sewall, vice president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road announced. 

A ay oly of conductors of the Chicago & North Western Rallroad 
has left here for Washington to oppose a strike. At headquarters of 
the General Managers’ Association it was said that the men hoped to 
be in time to use the cause of the railroads before Congress. 

Members of the four brotherhoods employed on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad have requested their-union chiefs to withdraw the 
order to strike, 

The chairman of the Order of Railway Conductors refused to Issue 
the strike order on the Santa Fe lines in California. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad was notified that the 
Brotherhood of Railway Conductors on the section of that system be- 
tween Chicago and tbe Missouri River had voted not to strike. 

Sioux City dispatches say that reports from authentic sources there 
state that all engineers on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
lines have refused to strike. 

ENGINEERS WON’T STRIKE. 

E. E. Kerwin, general superintendent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, announced tbat be had been advised by representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of his road that the engineers 
would not go on strike. 

George R. Huntington, general manager of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie ilroad, authorized the announcement that assur- 
ances had been ved from 40 per cent of the conductors and brake- 
men of that road, members of the brotherhoods, that they would not 
obey a strike order. E eers and firemen of the road did not take a 
strike vote because of a three-year contract still in force. 

Announcement was made at the office of Vice President Herbert, of 

St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt) Railroad, at St. Louis, that a 
la number of trainmen employed by tbat road would not strike. 
resident E. E. Calvin, of the Union Pacific, telegraphed : 

“All.of our engineers would remain at work in event of a strike, and 
we have the assurance that a very large percentage of conductors and 
other train employees would refuse to cease work.“ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not vouch for the 
correctness of that dispatch, and yet it corresponds with the 
feeling that I have had on this subject all along. I never have 
believed that these men would strike; I never have believed 
that they would dare to disrupt transportation and paralyze the 
commerce of this country by a strike at the present time. and 
I think very likely that that dispatch states the exact truth, 
that the membership of those brotherhoods are now awakening 
to the fact that there is danger—danger to them, danger to 
the interests of union labor, Mr. President—if these gentlemen 
insist that Congress must pass a law this very day, almost 
this very hour, or else this great disaster which they threaten 
will be visited upon the people of this country. I believe that 
they have come to the conclusion that they should “stop, look, 
and listen” before taking action. 

Mr. President, in this matter I speak for myself alone. The 
vote I shall cast I shall alone be responsible for, but under 
existing conditions my duty to the great body of the citizen- 
ship of this country is so plain that I do not hesitate to say 
that I shall vote against the passage of this bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it was no part of my purpose to 
say anything further upon this bill than that which was em- 
braced in the very brief remarks I made on yesterday, but 
there has been so much of misrepresentation, so much of mis- 
statement regarding the issues now before Congress, that I 
think some one ought to state the case as it is. One of the 
commonest things in the world is for men to erect straw 
figures and then, with a heroism that challenges the admiration 
of all who do not know that the figure is straw, to charge 
upon the dummy and destroy it. My purpose in rising is, if 
possible, to bring this debate back to the record, back to the 
facts, and to take it out of the realm of fancy and imagination. 

It has been said here that the railway employees, like high- 
Waymen, stand with their pistols at the head of Congress with 
the words “stand and deliver” upon their lips. The question 


is presented to the public on the floor of the Senate as though 
union labor had sent its representatives to Congress with a 
message to the effect that unless an eight-hour day is granted 
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by law they will strike and tie up the business of the country, 
and that because the men stand with drawn pistols the Con- 
gress of the United States is cowering and begging for mercy 


and yielding to the demands of force. Now, the statements 
may have been made in good ‘faith, but if made in good faith 
they have fallen from the lips of ignorance; they were not the 
expressions of men who are advised. 

What are the facts? The facts are that the railway em- 
ployees have for many years been organized. They have for 
many years, through their representatives, bargained with the 
managements of railroads with reference to wage scales, hours 
of labor, and all of the incidental questions, For the most 
part they make agreements which are to stand a year, and 
unless abrogated by one or the other these agreements fre- 
quently run over a long term of years. But all of the agree- 
ments, or practically all of them, contain a clause giving the 
right to either party to the agreement, upon 80 days’ notice, to 
demand a modification or change or abrogation of the contract. 
That right has been often exercised both by the men and by 
the companies. 

Acting, therefore, strictly within the rights reserved in their 
contracts, the men served notice that they desired an eight- 
hour day and overtime pay in the event the eight-hour period 
was exceeded. The managers of the roads met the representa- 
tives of the men in numerous conferences, with the result that 
no agreement was reached. At that stage of the negotiations 
the representatives of the men submitted to the men the ques- 
tion as to whether they should have authority to order a strike 
in the event an agreement was not reached. That strike refer- 
endum vote was carried by an enormous majority. Again the 
representatives of the men appealed to the representatives of 
the companies, and the representatives of the companies refused 
to yield the eight-hour demand. The companies, in fact, re- 
fused to yield anything. They, however, did say that they would 
arbitrate the eight-hour question which the men raised, but 
that they would at the same time insist upon submitting along 
with the eight-hour question many other questions which had 
been settled for long periods of time and had slumbered for 
many years. 

Thereupon the men and the companies came to a point of 
sharp disagreement, and it appeared that the men were about to 
_eall a strike. Neither side had appealed to Congress. Neither 
side had appealed to the President. It was manifest that a 
war between the employees and the companies was imminent, 
impending, and about to fall upon the land. In that situation 
of affairs the President of the United States, upon his own mo- 
tion, sent for the representatives of the men and asked them to 
meet him in Washington to discuss some plan to avert this 
national calamity. 

The men came and submitted their proposition. Afterwards 
the President called in the representatives of the companies and 
asked them to discuss the question with him. The representa- 
tives of the companies told the President that they would not 
concede the eight-hour day; that they were willing to arbitrate, 
but that they insisted upon arbitrating not only the eight-hour 
day but many other questions. In that condition of affairs the 
President again appealed to the representatives of the men, and 
finally the representatives of the men stated that if the eight- 
hour day was conceded to them under some kind of temporary 
arrangement, so that some word could be sent out to the 450,000 
men over the country that eight hours had been conceded, even 
temporarily, then the men would assent to the arbitration of 
every question; but they asked as a preliminary the temporary 
concession of the eight-hour day. 

Thereupon the railroad managements took the responsibility 
of saying that they would permit a strike, the paralysis of the 
business of this country, the entire destruction of our commerce 
and our transportation, with all the incidental suffering and 
misery it would entail, rather than even temporarily to concede 
the eight hours, although they were guaranteed a full arbitra- 
tion through a commission to be appointed by the President, 
and although they were practically guaranteed by the President 
that if it became necessary in order to meet additional expense 
to have ndditional freight rates the necessary legislation would 
be enacted. 2 

In that situation, the President finding that he could not pre- 
yall upon the managers to yield, the President brought this 
question to Congress. The men did not bring it here. The men 
who declare they brought it here assert that which is untrue, 
that which they ought to know is untrue. Not only did the men 
not bring it here, but Mr. Garretson, one of their chief repre- 
sentatives, very early in his testimony, stated: 

It Is a misfortune, and no reasonable man on either side denies it, 


and T believe that if a settlement can be effected by 58 even 
though we are in every essential opposed to the settlement of such ques- 


tions the legislative method, that It would be considered desirable 
and will bave the reasonable ald of botb parties. For our own side, 
we walve the age-old traditions of these unions, and accept a legislative 
settlement, 

Is that the talk of a man with a gun in his hand, saying, 
“Stand and deliver?” Or is that not rather the talk of a man 
who, izing that a great calamity may be precipitated, is 
willing to do what he can in reason to avoid the consummation 
of that calamity? 

Mr. President, what, then, is the attitude of Congress? I¢ 
it being coerced by labor? Is it being coerced by the railroads? 
Neither can be justly said to be the case, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED. In a moment. A condition has arisen. Two op- 
posing forces have gone into the open. They are ranging them- 
selves upon the field of battle. They are asking no odds and no 
assistance. But that battle, when it occurs, is to produce a 
condition in the entire land that will affect the entire popula- 
tion; and accordingly the President of the United States, acting 
within his constitutional prerogatives and in strict accordance 
with his duty, comes to Congress and states to Congress, “ Here 
is this condition. What can you do to prevent it?“ Congress, 
acting with some common sense and reason, is proceeding to 
try and prevent it; and all the mock heroics of all the pretended 
statesmen, the performances of all those gentlemen who like to 
parade in the sunlight and strut in public as defenders of the 
Constitution and the protectors of the dignity of the country, 
will never deceive the people of this land with reference to this 
one vital and important fact—namely, that the action that Con- 
gress is about to take is an action taken on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people to meet the demands of a great necessity. and that it 
is not a cowardly surrender. The cowards in Congress, if there 
be any here, are those gentlemen who refuse to accept their 
share of responsibility, who, like a lot of Pharisees, stand aside, 
wrapping the garment of their holiness about themselves, pro- 
elaiming to the world, “We are not as you wicked men who 
would avert this strike. Behold us! We are too holy, too good 
to do our share to stop a great national calamity. Let it fall 
We will not soil our holy hands!” 

Mr. President, I have no patience, either, with those gentle- 
men who would load down this emergency measure with a great 
number of things which, if they are attached to the bill, will 
make it impossible to pass the bill in time to prevent the strike. 
There is more than one way of killing legislation. One way is 
to vote against it. Another way familiar to the Senate is ta 
talk it to death. A third way is to amend a proposition to 
death—to so amend it that men can not vote for it; to so 
amend it as to render it unworkable. In this case the amend- 
ment proposed will, if adopted, very likely provoke a strike. 

Mr. President, I want to say to this body that there is not a 
man on the other side nor on this side who would dare vote 
against this bill if he knew his vote would produce the strike; 
but they are quite willing to try and escape responsibility and 
assume the superior air of critics while the Democrats put out 
the fire. There will, I hope, be some good Republicans to help 
us put it out. 

I desire, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is compelled to in- 
form the Senator 

Mr. REED. My time is up. I know. I am making a request 
to have read an editorial from the New York World of yester- 
day. I do not know whether, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, it can be read out of my time or not, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if I am entitled to any time I 
give it to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. Thut can not be done; but the Senator can read 
it if he will. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Colorado as having addressed the Chair for the pur- 
pose of addressing the Senate; and the Chair now recognizes 
the Senator from Colorado addressing the Chair, 

Mr. THOMAS. The editorial is entitled: 

PUT OUT THE FIRE FIRST, 


ple who censure Congress for hastily adopt! 


The peo! emergency 
legis!ation to prevent a railroad strike are either fools or 
strike. 


y want a 


If C failed to rusb this legislation through and a strike fol- 
lowed, t same le before Tuesday night would be imploring 
Co! and the ent and al) the agencies of Government to 


settle the strike at once and on any terms. 

The most hysterical shouters for a settlement would be the members 
of chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ associations who so 
smugly deplore the “surrender of the United States Government to 
the 2 demands of trades-unionism, The minute thelr pocket 
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nerve was touched by the tie-up of traffic, there would not be enough 


ears In the country to respond to their screams. 

These self-appointed critics of the President and Congress have 
caught the spirit of bluff from the rallronds and the unions, and think 
they ought to make a voluntary contribution of their own to the na- 
tional store of hypocrisy and false pretenses, They are all very brave 
and resolute until the strike comes, Then they would be the first to 
run to cover. 

The immediate business of Congress in the matter of legislation 
dealing with this rallruad cituation is to pass the bills that will give 
the public guaranties that no strike will take place. The next is to 
prepare with due care and caution a code of legislation that will safe- 
guard the country in the future. Congress is dealing with a condition, 
not a theory. ‘The first duty of a doctor In an emergency case is to 
save the patient's life, not to prescribe a system of moral and economic 
conduct for him in the event that he survives. 

There is no reason why Congress should concern itself at this time 
with the waillags of the railroad presidents against the eight-bour 
bill. The railroad presidents nel to create this situation, They 
still want a strike. They would be glad to see every facility of trans- 
ponsson paralyzed If tney igen al t wonld wreck the unions. They 

ave no more regard for the rights of the American people In this 
crisis than the brotherhood leaders have shown, and no tears need be 
shed over them because Congress is Jamming an experimental eight 
hour law down their throsts. Any Injustice that done to their 
stockholders is sure to be remedied. 

Congress in this matter is on the side of the public, and that is 
where Congress ought to be. The advocates of delay are the advocates 
of a strike and of national disaster. 

It is silly to 2 Congress with surrendering to the unions, The 
unions had a legal right to strike when the strike was ordered. There 


is not a line on any statute book which ba ied thelr striking, nor 
could any law be enacted before Monday which would compel them to 
work. hatever their moral guilt may be, they are within the law 


when they do the talog tbat they threaten to do. Therefore, it is the 
duty of Congress to take such practicable means as may be adopted at 
once to remove the excuse for a strike. Whatever further adjustments 
are necessary can be left for the future. That is the common-sense 
cage ral wrt nals is displaying far more Intelligence and patriotism 

The rights and wrongs of this controversy are yet to be determined 
so far as they affect the rallronds and their employees. But the rights 
and wrongs of a railroad strike, so far as they affect the public, are 
obvious and Incontestable. A philosophic fire department might 
8 contend that its chief duty was not to extinguish the flames 

it to frame a fireproof-building code and strengthen the laws agains 
arson, That would no doubt be an admirable public service, but in 
the meantime the building would burn down, the fire would communi- 
5 to other buildings, and a whole community would be left 

We prefer the congressional way of pr 
termining later mhether it was of AAAA agin’ „ 
wiring, and whether the owner can legally collect his insurance. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland obtained the floor. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Senator from Missis- 
sippi rise to address the Chair? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
was recognized in accordance with the order of speaking hereto- 
fore arranged 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I yield to the Senator from Maryland, 
then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Unless the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi had a query to address to the Chair, the Chair desired 
to inform the Senater from Mississippi why he was apparently 
disregarding him. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I shall be glad to have the Senator 
from Mississippi proceed. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. No; I will not interfere with the Senator’s 
remarks. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to say a word. 

I had hoped and believed that a great question of this char- 
acter could be determined far above and away from any politi- 
cal considerations. I hope there may be some questions in Con- 
gress that we can solve in a spirit of patriotism Instead of any 
spirit of partisanism. Every man in this Chamber, I am sure, 
has approached this question in no pharisaical way. but with 
that seriousness which becomes serious-minded men in the con- 
sideration of the most serious questions that can affect the life 
of the Republic, the happiness and welfare of our people. 

I find myself in a position where I can not support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpEerwoop], nor can 
I vote for the bill. I believe the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama, if adopted, would absolutely destroy union 
labor in this country. I believe in union labor. It has served 
and will serve a useful purpose in this Nation, I am not ready 
to strike the blow that this amendment would strike at union 
labor. 

Mr. President, in my short time in Congress I have voted, I 
think, rather consistently for every measure that would benefit 
the condition of the man who toils and help to make his exist- 
ence a little better and a little easier. I believe in an eight- 
hour day in our industrial life. There may be circumstances 
in certain industries where it could not be brought about; but 
as u general proposition I am ready and anxious to assist in 
„ looking to an eight-hour day for the man who 
toils. 


Eight hours for work, eight hours for recreation, and eight 
hours for rest is the ideal day. It will make for better homes 
in our Republic, for better lives, and for better citizenship, 
and it is a part of the great structure of social justice that 
many people dream may become an actuality some day in this 
Republic; and I believe it is coming. The eight-hour day must 
come in industrial life. i 

This bill is not an eight-hour-day bill. That has been shown 
by the testimony before the committee. It was stated—I heard 
the statement; I tried to attend most of the hearings of the 
committee—that the railroads would prefer to go on and pay 
for the extra time; it would be more economical. So we do not 
have the humane measure of an eight-hour bill. It is not that. 
It is merely a bill to increase wages, and we may as well face 
that frankly. To call it an eight-hour-a-day bill is a fraud. 

I have a great sympathy with the men in these brotherhoods, 
I heard the testimony of Mr. Garretson. I have known him for 
years, There is not a better citizen in the Republic; there is 
not a more patriotic man. The men in these brotherhoods are 
just as patriotic as people who may criticize them, and would 
just as quickly go out in the defense of their country and their 
flag as many people who now are assailing them as traitors to 
their country. Mr. Garretson pictured in a most dramatic way 
how, when asked by the President to postpone this strike, he 
had come to his Gethsemane. I guess it is true that in most 
men’s lives there comes a time when they carry their cross to 
their Gethsemane, Looking at that man that night doing his 
duty as he saw it anyone could see that he was carrying his cross 
to his Gethsemane. 

I sympathize with him. I wish I could vote for some measures 
to help these men. I do not believe for one instant that in 
voting for this bill I would vote to help them. 

I can not have the same symputhy with the railroad presi- 
dents and executive officers. I have noticed great railroad prop- 
erties in this country wrecked by the men In power; great sums 
voted as presents to men leaving employment, as the Rock 
Island investigation showed a great sum was voted to the gen- 
eral solicitor of that road as a present; actions upon the part 
of men high in authority in the San Francisco Road and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Road that ought to make 
them adorn prison cells. I can not huve the same feeling for 
them somehow or other, especially in view of the extravagant 
salaries many of them are receiving. 

But outside of all sympathy, what is the proposition, and 
what is Congress asked to do? This is a proposition of 10 
hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. That is the proposition; and 
more vital than that is for Congress, without any information 
or investigation, by law to say that that thing shall be done. 

Mr. President, that may be right. It does aot strike one at 
first blush that it is right, but it may be right. I de aot know. 
That is why I shall vote against this bill, I want to know. I 
want to know the relationship and effect that taking this money 
to pay these men this 25 per cent addition will have upon the 
other men working upon the railroads. How about the section 
men out in the night and in the storm and in the cold, protect- 
ing the trains? How about the switchmen? How about the 
station agents that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
referred to the other day, in the lonely places trying to eke out 
an existence? Those are questions I want to know about before 
I am compelled to vote, and I propose to know about them 
before anybody compels me to vote on this proposition. 

How about the shippers? How about the farmers? How 
abont the men who are going to pay this 860.000.000, the rail- 
roads say—$20,000,000, the men say? Now, a little does not 
make any difference, we say, added to freight rates. Every little 
is added to every other little—fifty millions in the last year of 
freight rates. Pass it on to that myth known as the “ ultimate 
consumer.” I want to know about that. I want to know if 
we can save this sum in the economical management of rail- 
roads, Instead of passing the burden on to the consumer. Peo- 
ple other than railroad managers and employees are interested 
in this question. ; 

So I oppose this bill, not becnuse I am opposed to an eight- 
hour day, for I favor that. I oppose it for two reasons. One is 
that in my judgment the bill is a humbug; that it will give 
these men nothing that they desire. When the period of nine 
months is up they will be just where they are now, with a strike 
upon their hands. It gets nowhere. I oppose it. secondly, be- 
cause of the great fundamental principle of government that 
Congress is abdicating its right to reasonable judgment and 
meditation upon the questions that come before it. 

I can well see that men can vote for this bill in order to avoid 
a strike. That is the hard question that is put up, as it is, by 
the Senator from Missouri: “What would you do in the last 
analysis?” Men would have to take their position, whether 
they would vote for this bill and abdicate the fundamentals of 
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this Government, as far as Congress is concerned, or face a 
strike. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpaMANn] had a 
solution of that the other day—a joint resolution asking that 
this strike be postponed. 

Does anyone imagine that these railway men, wise and 
patriotic as they are, with a resolution of that kind from 
Congress, would hesitate to postpone this strike and enable 
us to take up every question involved and settle it? If they 
would not do that, I would vote for a resolution or a law that 
would enable the President of the United States, if he did not 
have the power, in behalf of the great body politic of this 
country, to take over these roads on Monday morning and oper- 
ate them if there was any strike. I do not believe there would 
be a strike. We have a duty to the millions of people in this 
country who are dependent upon our lines of transportation 
for the necessities of life. I do not propose to forget these 
unnumbered millions in my vote here. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I shall not take any more of the 
time of the Senate. 

This question should be decided in a spirit of patriotism and 
not partisanism—decided by a consideration of the question 
as to how it will affect the good of the greatest number, and 
not by a consideration of the question of how many votes it 
will affect. 

I vote against this bill for two reasons, as hereinbefore stated : 

First, it does not give the men what it purports to. It is 
not an eight-hour-day bill. It is a mere temporary makeshift 
that leaves them at the end of nine months in the same condi- 
tion they are at the present. It is, in my judgment, a sham, 
a fraud, and a humbug. 

Second, I vote against it because Congress has had no oppor- 
tunity to consider its effect or to investigate the facts upon 
which the legislation for a proposed 10-hour pay for an 8-hour 
day is based. No opportunity to consider its relationship and 
effect upon the wages of others, or as to whether the burden 
is to be passed on to the shippers and consumers of the country 
or can be saved by economical railroad management. The 
verdict of the future, especially of labor itself, will, in my 
judgment, verify the statement that the best friends of labor 
to-day are the men who oppose the passage of this bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I realize the evil conse- 
quences of hosty legislation. It was my desire when this question 
first came before the Senate that a joint resolution be passed re- 
questing the railroad employees to postpone the date of the 
strike until such tune as would give the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to examine the question in all its phases. I do not think 
it would have been beneath the dignity of the Congress, as 
some Senator suggested, to have done that, and I am sure it 
would have been an earnest to the railroad employees that Con- 
gress would treat them fairly, which would have caused them 
to cheerfully respond favorably to the request. The Congress 
did not do that, and the American people are confronted with 
a great industrial disaster. Borrowing from the late President 
Cleveland an expréssion which happily describes the situation, 
a condition and not a theory confronts us. 

If the bili shall be passed by the Senate which has come to 
us from the House it will do one thing certain; it will avert 
the strike, I know. it does not give any permanent relief to 
the laboring man or adjust permanently the differences between 
capital and labor. It is not intended as a piece of permanent 
legislation. It is a temporary structure contrived to bridge 
the chasm which has suddenly yawned at our fect. And it is 
a chasm that must be bridged, because we must cross it right 
now. To use another figure of specch, it may be a mere ancs- 
thetic to the patient who suffers. It will not cure the disease, 
but it will relieve the patient until the operation necessary to 
restore permanent health shall be performed. 

If the bill shall pass, its provisions against which complaint 
is made do not go into effect until the 1st of January, 1917. 
It does not change the order of managing the railroads. It 
does not change the rate of wages. Congress will meet 30 days 
before the luw goes into effect. In the meantime everything 
needful can be done to pass a permanent effective measure to 
meet the conditions which have arisen and which may arise 
in the meantime. No principle is violated. Tho rights of no 
class of people are violated, 

The laboring men, the railroad employees, are satisfied with 
this bill. It will prevent a strike. There is no question about 
that. Then, if anything else needs to be done to protect the 
irterests, which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] a mo- 
ment ago said ought to be passed, we will have ample oppor- 
tunity from the Ist of December to the ist of January to 
enact it. Should the matter be postponed or the bill defeated 
just because it does not, in the judgment of every Senator, 
appear to be the ideal thing to be done? I know it is an imma- 


ture piece of legislation—an expedient to meet an emergency— 
and I am also aware of the fact that we are entering upon a 
new field of legislation, and we ought to be careful about what 
we do. But there is nothing in this bill that is hurtful to any- 
body. No harm can possibly come from it cither in the enforce- 
ment of its provisions or as a precedent in legislation, but a 
very great good will surely result, to wit, the prevention of 
777 strike, with all of its attendant evils. I shall vote for the 

I am not going to do anything knowingly that will add to 
the burdens which the taxpayers of this country are already 
bearing. I do not believe—but I am not going to enter upon 
a discussion of that question—that if the demands of the rail- 
road men who are asking for an increase of wages were granted 
it would necessarily result in an increase in freight rates, 

I believe that if the matter shall be investigated you would 
find that the profits of the railroads are great enough and the 
misappropriations of money in some instances have been large 
enough, if devoted to the payment of wages to the men who 
suffer and toil and die in order that the stocks may be worth 
the paper they are written on, to provide ample funds to make 
the increase in wages without levying any additional burden 
upon the shippers of the country. Of course, if the railroads 
are permitted to do it, they would double the freight rates and 
at the same time reduce the wages of the men and women 
whose toil keeps the road going one-half. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the issue now. The question 
befor: Congress and the American people is the impending 
strike. I am not going to take the time of the Senate to try 
to find the men or the persons who are responsible for the 
strike. Certainly the employees of the railroads have done no 
more than they had a moral risht to do. The railrond presi- 
dents have done no more than they had the legal right to do. 
The question is whether or not Congress, which sits here to 
represent the railroad presidents, the employees of the rail- 
roads, and the American people, is going to do the thing which 
will prevent the strike, avoid the disaster which will follow it, 
and open up the way by which Congress may legislate intelli- 
gently and permanently on this great question in the future. 

The time will come, I believe, when the rights of the rall- 
road employees will have to be determined by the Government 
through the instrumentality of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or some other commission created for that purpose, 
but we are not considering that just now, and now is not the 
time to consider it. We have not the time to maturely consider 
it. It is a matter of far-reaching concern and ought to be very 
carefully considered. 

I submit if this bill is passed we will have until the Ist day 
of January to devise ways aud means to meet any exigency 
that may arise. 

There is another thing which ought to be considered, Mr. 
President. and that is that when we come here in December to 
take up this question the minds of Senators will not be warped 
and clouded by the mists and interests and prejudices of par- 
tisan politics. The election will be over, and we will be able 
to see this problem in its due proportions and do the thing 
needful to protect the interest of the American people. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would make any reasonable 
concession to avoid the calamity which would undoubtedly fol- 
low from the strike, which is now dated for Monday. I would 
make any concession except that involving a principle which I 
deem fundamental. There are some things, of course, the valuc 
of which can not be measured in money or surrendered because 
of material loss. There are some things the value of which no 
mau would permit to be measured against the loss of political 
friends or of political power. 

Mr. President, 2 great deal has been said in the Chamber in 
regard to organized labor. Many eulogies have been delivered 
upon the leaders of organized labor. I presume that everyone 
who has given consideration to the subject in these times of 
modern industriallsm will concede the virtue of organized labor, 
will concede its beneficence and its worth not only to those who 
are actual members of the organization, but the radiating in- 
fluence and beneficence of unionism throughout the realm of 
labor, even though it be unorganized. I entertain. along with 
my colleagues, a profound belief in the virtues and the beneficent 
worth of organized labor. I have had my faith in organized 
labor pretty severely tested several times in my life; but not- 
withstanding these tests and experiences, I still retain the firm 
belief that organized labor is an essential and most vital element 
in the bettering of the conditions of the workingmen. 

But, Mr. President, while I respect organized labor and 
believe in it, Iam not fraid of it. Iam not afraid of it 
because of my confidence and my faith in the great body of the 
workingmen. In all my experience I have never known a 
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proposition fair and just to be rejected by the men who actu- 
ally perform the labor. 

It has been said that these labor leaders here were powerless 
to withdraw this strike order; that they were not in a position 
to render ineffective the order which had been sent out. I will 
not here and now dispute that proposition. I might be in 
error, and I do not want to pass judgment upon men so highly 
certified to in character as the leaders of these organizations, 
although I have niy own opinion as to that proposition. I will 
concede, however. that contention to be true. 

But we seemed to have overlooked the proposition that there 
were those who could have rendered nugatory that strike order, 
and that was the great body of men of whom and for whom 
these representatives here are merely the agents. The men who 
run the trains, who do the braking, who fire the engines, the 
rank and file of that noble class of men, could have rendered it 
nugatory. It was within their power to relieve their leaders, 
to put at ease the public, and to have done justice to them- 
selves, and I have never doubted but that they would have done 
so had it been properly put up to them, 

I will not join in an indictment against the intelligent and, 
I believe, loyal men who operate the trains of this country 
by saying that they would not have terminated this strike 
as soon as they were assured that the Executive and Con- 
gress were entering in good faith upon the investigation of 
this tremendous question, It is my candid opinion, and I 
speak, Mr. President, with some experience concerning these 
matters of organized labor, that if Congress had passed a 
resolution at the time the President passed this matter to Con- 
gress stating that it was entering upon a comprehensive in- 
vestigation and consideration of this entire question in good 
faith for the purpose of arriving at an intelligent conclusion, 
Passing upon and measuring the rights of each und all the 
parties to the controversy, and that it proposed to proceed 
with the consideration until it should be finally worked out to a 
fair conclusion for all parties, the men who are operating the 
trains of the country would have acceded to und accepted the 
good faith of Congress in that respect. They would have 
quickly responded to such 2 manifestation of purpose upoa the 
part of the Government, a Government which they respect and 
honor. 

Do you tell me that the men who now hold the respect of 
their neighbors, who now mingle with ‘he best people of their 
respective communities, who are each day intrusted with the 
property and the lives of thousands, men who occupy a position 
of exceptional trust and fidelity, would not have accepted from 
the President of the United States and the Congress of their 
country a declaration thut we were entering upon this matter 
with the fullest intent to solve it, and that they would not 
have postponed this calamity until such time as we could have 
done so in decency and in effectiveness and in comprehensive- 
ness? 

No severer indictment could be drawn against the patriotism 
and the character and the intelligence of these men than to say 
that notwithstanding they had put in action all the great 
powers of the Government they declined to give the powers 
of the Government an opportunity to intelligently pass upon 
it and would rather than do so enter upon a state of anarchy? 
Those who so charge would in my judgment libel these men. 

No, Mr. President, they would not have done so; and these 
men who here say they were powerless and who approached, as 
they said, their Gethsemane if they should take a sidestep in 
regard to it, would have been aided and supported by the great 
rank and file of the men whom they represent. 

I do not speak entirely, Mr. President, without knowledge in 
regard to that. I have not the honor of knowing the heads of 
these organizations; it has never been my pleasure nor my 
privilege to meet any of them, but I have some knowledge and 
some communication from some representing a considernble 
number of those whom they purport to represent, and we should 
have been within safe lines and on sure ground to have pro- 
ceeded with this matter in circumspection and after investiga- 
tion and with full information to the settlement of it. 

Mr. President, proceeding as we do now, we proceed without 
information; we proceed without any facts whatever upon 
which to form a judgment. We have no information which 
leads us to one conclusion or another. We know nothing with 
reference to these wages in their relation to other wages: we 
know nothing, as the able Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon} 
says, as to its ultimate effect upon the other people whom we 
represent. We are not permitted to know the facts. I should 


like to ask how legislators can legislate without facts upon 
which to form an opinion, unless we assume, as I indicated last 
night, that we are legislating by reason of the dictation of other 
powers? If we have no knowledge, no information, and yet 
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write the law, we must be doing so at the will of some outside 
power. l 

I represent in part, Mr. President, a portion of the country 
which has suffered, and which does still suffer, by reason of 
high freight rates. There is many an industry in that region 
of the country which either remains undeveloped or which lan- 
guishes by reason of its long distance from the market, by 
reason of the high freights which we pay coming in and going 
out. 

This has restrained development in that vast northwestern 
empire for years, and I presume we must continue to bear the 
burdens to a large extent. Many a man in that country will 
bear witness to what I say. I want to know, Mr. President, 
before I vote to increase freight rates—because ultimately that 
is what this means—tirst, that these men are actually entitled 
upon the facts to have their wages increased; secondly, I want 
to know, if I cun, what is the present income of the corpera- 
tions from which they will most immediately receive their pay, 
and to what extent it must necessarily be passed on to those 
whom I represent as well as union lubor. I represent all; and 
I will not, to my knowledge, sacrifice one to the interests of 
another. 

We are not permitted to have this information. It is snid 
to me that we must pass this bill before Saturday night or that 
these men will bring on the calamity. I suy to you, and I be- 
lieve I speak more nearly the sentiments of these men, that ull 
we had to do was to give evidence of good faith in our de- 
termination to enter upon this investigation and to adjust it 
fairly as between all parties. 

But, sir, if indeed we are up against the proposition that we 
are dealing with a body of men who would not permit Con- 
gress to have the facts or to take time to investigate and to 
pass intelligently upon them, if I have placed too high an esti- 
mate upon the character and patriotism of these men, and we 
are yielding to the suggestion and the dictation and the direc- 
tion of these men, then, indeed, the Congress of the United 
States has met the great crisis of its history. If indeed, sir, 
we are met here with a demand which we can not postpone for 
information, which we must execute without information, und, 
most of all, if we propose to execute it without information, 
then indeed the spirit of the fathers has departed and the 
traditions of this body will soon be turned to shame and humilia- 
tion. If we are face to face with that proposition, then let us 
meet it with the spirit and courage which become the Senators 
of a great free Republic. Let us defy it on the threshold and 
call upon all the powers of the Government to move these trains 
and protect organized society. 

And let us see, further, in what position organized labor is 
placing itself. The able Senator from Alabama |Mr. UNDER- 
woop] has offered an amendment to this bill which provides for 
the fixing of wages, which, in effect, would put the wage ques- 
tion under the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
I want to warn the union-labor men of this country that that is 
the inevitable logic of the position which we occupy when we 
puss this bill. I want to say that the American people will 
never permit Congress to puss this kind of legislation unless 
there accompanies it provision for a tribunal which shall be 
clothed with the authority and the power to make full investi- 
gation and to fix wages for all men engaged in the service of 
the public utilities. The workingmen of the country have now 
conceded the right cf Congress to fix wages, because, as said by 
the Senator from Iowa, that is the real contest. That is the 
concession, which, in my judgment, if it were submitted to the 
400.000 men represented here, would be voted down by a vote 
of 85 per cent. It would receive condemnation from all union 
labor. 

The first effect of this legislation, therefore. is to concede to 
some power—either the Congress or the tribunal created by it— 
the right to fix the wages of the men working upon the public 
utilities. 

What is the second feature of the bill? It has been said that 
society has sanctioned the eight-hour day. Let us assume for 
the moment that the eight-hour day is in this bill; let us as- 
sume for the sake of the argument, and only for the sake of the 
argument, that that ts true; what do we find? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 3 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.). The time of the Senator from Idaho will expire at 3.30 
o'clock. 

Mr. BORAH. Thank you, Mr. President. 

What do we find here in this bill? If society has sanctioñed 
the eight-hour day, under what theory can either the brother- 
hoods or the Congress of the United States apply a great prin- 
ciple of humanity to 20 per cent of the men who operate the 
trains? What will the brotherhoods say to the vast concourse 
of men who will be there to greet them when they return to 
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their homes? “ We have succeeded in establishing a great prin- 
ciple of humanity.” For whom? For 20 per cent of us.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me there? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. And with a provision in it for pro rata 
pay for overtime. f 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is not the worst of it. This 
fact proves beyond question that the Congress of the United 
States is not exercising its judgment; is not exercising its dis- 
cretion, is not exercising its patriotism; because I can not con- 
ceive that Congress, if free to choose in applying a great prin- 
ciple which society has sanctioned, would apply it to only 20 
per cent of the men engaged in a single industry. What will the 
men out upon the other work in connection with the operation 
of these roads who are receiving a less wage, but who are taking 
care of situations just as critical and just as important to the 
traveling public, think of the Congress which refused to apply 
to them a principle which society has sanctioned? Why should 
we deal so parsimoniously with a great principle of humanity? 
Why not extend its beneficent worth to all in this industry? 

Mr. President, it illustrates that we are proceeding in fear— 
in my judgment, ungrounded fear—in excitement, without the 
exercise of our own discretion and judgment, and without the 
facts before us which would enable us to proceed intelligently. 

I repeat, sir, that if this Congress would pass a resolution this 
afternoon to the effect that we are not in favor of proceeding 
with this matter at this session of Congress, until we shall have 
comprehensively dealt with it, the strike would be as dead 
by Monday morning as it will be if this bill is passed. These 
men are not criminals or highwaymen. They are a high class 
of men and they would never strike. What this occasion needs 
is more faith in these men and more manliness and courage in 
ourselves, Congress would have reserved and preserved its 
dignity ; we would have passed before we closed the session a 
comprehensive plan, representing the best Judgment of the Con- 
gress, and the country would be given and the workingmen and 
all the people whom we represent generally would be given a 
compresensive plan, which would relieve them from this im- 
pending evil which will be resting upon them and over com- 
merce every day of the next nine months. We should be re- 
lieved of that entirely. A great crisis needs decision, needs 
character, needs faith in the right and faith In American prin- 
ciples. These things are sadly lacking here. We have cringed 
and crawled, we have humiliated ourselves, debauched our 
Government, discredited union labor, and settled nothing per- 
manently. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, with other Senators I 
agree that the legislation does not fully meet the situation. It 
is not complete. Its object is to meet temporarily a pending 
calamity. If this were a question involving only the brother- 
hoods and the railroads I could take one view of what my duty 
is and should be; but I think I realize the seriousness of the 
present situation. 

It is said by some of those who have spoken that we are being 
“sandbagged.” I do not quite understand what they mean 
when they use that expression; but assuming for the sake of 
the argument that it is correct, I do not think that Senators 
should take a position in open defiance of these various ele- 
ments without at the same time taking into consideration the 
effect that it is going to have upon the public at large. 

It is said that this situation affects only 400,000 workmen 
and the investors in the railroads. Oh, no; it affects the in- 
dustries, the lives, the comforts of a hundred million people. 

Senators say we have not had time to thoroughly investigate 
this subject. That is true. On Tuesday the President deliv- 
ered his message; on Wednesday our Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee met in conference; on Thursday we held hearings and 
an executive session continuing into the night; and after de- 
liberating we came to the conclusion that unless something was 
done to avert this calamity the strike would be on at 7 o’clock 
Monday morning. The chairman and members of the commit- 
tee did what they could to persuade the representatives of the 
brotherhood to call off the strike and give more time; and I 
think they should have so done. 

Some Senators have suggested that, if we had taken a dif- 
ferent course, there would have been no strike. I do not know 
whether they speak in prophecy or think they state a fact. 
My belief is that they have no better opportunity of judging 
than I have, and it is my opinion, from the information I have, 
though I came to that conclusion reluctantly, that there will 
be a strike unless some legislation is passed akin to that incor- 
porated in the pending bill. 

This measure is only intended to be temporary in character. 
Those who have listened to the debates here in the Senate will 


agree with me that no one Senator has yet proposed a plan 
with which he is satisfied, or, if he is satisfied with n plan 
which is in his own mind, he has not as yet been able to per- 
suade his colleagues that it would solve the existing problem. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
referred to the fact that for nine months the President has 
known that there was a controversy pending. Yes, sir; and 
the Senator who referred to that fact knew it; but the Presi- 
dent, no doubt, as well as the Senator, remembered that there 
is on the statute books the Newlands mediation act, which 
was adopted at the joint request of the railroad managements 
and the brotherhoods. Since its enactment two years ago tho 
Board of Mediation have succeeded in settling 56 strikes or 
controversies; and we had reason to believe that, even in this 
situation, these parties would ultimately get together. It was 
only within the last two weeks that the President tendered his 
good offices, and only on Tuesday last did it become known that 
legislative action must be undertaken. 

Mr. President, we have every assurance that the adoption of 
this bill is going to stop this strike. The bill does not go into 
effect until January 1. From six to nine months thereafter 
will be given for the purpose of investigation by a commission 
to be appointed by the President, and the plan that is proposed 
here is to continue for 30 days thereafter. Congress will be in 
session on the first Monday in December, and we will then have 
the opportunity to take up this question, to investigate it, to 
consider it thoroughly, and I am sure every Senator will have 
the courage to meet the situation and do what may seem to him 
to be right. 

Mr. President, unsatisfactory though this legislation may be, 
bear in mind that, so far as we know, unless it is passed, when 
the hour of 7 o'clock strikes on Monday morning 400,000 men 
are going out of the railroad service, transportation will be 
stopped, the business of a hundred million people will be par- 
alyzed. Within 10 days starvation and want will be in the midst 
of every center of population. Who are the men who will 
suffer? The wealthy men and those in moderate circumstances? 
No. The workingmen, their wives, their children, the poor of 
the land. That is the picture that I see before me. And, admit- 
ting, for the sake of the argument, that we are doing something 
now which we ought not to incorporate into permanent legislation, 
what is my duty? Senators, if that strike should come, with 
the knowledge, as we believe, that it can be averted by the 
adoption of this act, who is there here who would forgive him- 
self if he knew that because of the failure to adopt this act we 
had permitted this calamity to come upon us? 

My very learned friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
has suggested that he did not believe that the bill here would 
be a remedy for the evil. It is not going to be a complete rem- 
edy, but I am willing to adopt this remedy rather than to have 
a state of suspended animation in the industrial life of this 
country. This is not the first time in the history of Congress 
that we have had to adopt some temporary measure to meet a 
situation. 

Now, one Senator proposes a reference of the wage question 
and the hours of work to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Many remedies have been suggested for industrial disputes. 
One of them is that there shall be no interference by any gov- 
ernmental function. That is one extreme. The other extreme 
is compulsory arbitration. 

Between these two extremes may be mediation, voluntary 
arbitration, and investigation by a commission appointed for 
the purpose, and pending the investigation a suspension of the 
right to exercise either the strike or the lockout. With all 
due deference to the legislative skill of my colleagues, I do not 
believe there is anyone here who is willing to say, “ I have the 
remedy.” 

Mr. President, I can not help but feel that if we were to fail 
to adopt this act, or something akin to it, we would be in part 
responsible for the conditions that might prevail. I have re- 
ceived in the last 48 hours many telegrams, many from labor 
organizations, many from chambers of commerce and large 
business interests in my State. They represent the two ex- 
treme views upon this subject. I am convinced from reading 
those telegrams that neither party fully understands the pro- 
visions of this bill or what will be the situation in the country 
if it is not passed. It is well for those who may be men of large 
means to say, “ We would not submit to the passage of legis- 
lation of this kind.” The parties to this controversy may take 
one view or the other; but the voice of those who will suffer 
the most if there should be a strike appeals to me more than 
all the telegrams that can come from the one extreme or the 
other, or from both. 

- Mr. President, if this bill is passed, as I hope it may be, 
and this strike thus averted, I shall be rendy at any time to 
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take up the further consideration of this subject, with the hope 
that by the united counsels of the Members of the Senate and 
of the House we can find some permanent solution for the pend- 
ing disputes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think I appreciate just as fully 
as the Senator from Ohio the suffering and the conditions that 
will come to the people of this country if the strike should 
come as set for 7 o’clock on Monday morning. I think possibly 
in my community there would be more immediate suffering than 
in most other communities throughout the country; but for 
the reasons that have been suggested by Senators on this side 
of the Chamber I can not get the consent of my conscience and 
‘my judgment to vote for this bill. 

I am not going to repeat those reasons. I simply want to 
emphasize one proposition that was presented very forcibly by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

The passage of this act will be the severest blow to the free- 
dom of labor, individually and collectively, that it has ever 
received. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] says that 
those on both sides of this controversy who have been sending 
him telegrams, in his judgment, do not understand what this 
act means or what it does, I believe that is true. I do not 
believe that labor or the labor leaders really appreciate what is 
done by this act or how it affects or will affect them. Labor. Is 
vehemently opposed to compulsory arbitration.. This act is a 
compulsory and arbitrary settlement of a private dispute. It 
forces one side to accept a proposition to which it is opposed, 
but which is the minimum demand of the other side. If we can 
settle this controversy by compelling employers to pay higher 
wages, we can settle another controversy by compelling the em- 
ployees to accept lower wages. That will be the proposition that 
the Inbor leaders must take home and report to the people that 
they represent here. If we can fix the amount capital shall pay 
for labor, we can fix labor's wage. If we can compel capital 
to employ, we can compel labor to work. If we car compel cap- 
ital to pay, we can compel labor to accept. The principle in the 
one case is exactly the principle in the other, and we assert that 
principle in this legislation. No such important principle should 
be adopted by this body without the most careful investigation 
and consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there other Senators 
who desire to address the Senate? Twelve minutes of the time 
remain. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to tender, to lie on the 
table at this time, a resolution in the form of an amendment, to 
be called up later by me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If no Senator desires to ad- 
dress the Senate further on the bill, the Chair will call attention 
tu the text of the unanimous-consent agreement: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 4 o'clock 
p. m., on the calendar day of Saturday, September 2, 1916. the Senate 
will proceed to vote upon any amendment that may be pending, any 
amendment that ma» be offered, and upon the bill H. R. 17700, an act 
to extanlish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers, etc.. through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; the vote upon 
the fina! passage of the bii to be taken not later than 6 o'ciock p. m. on 
the said calendar day; also, that between the hours of 10 o'clock a. m 
and 12 m. no Senator shali speak more than once nor longer than 30 
minutes 3 5 the bill; and, further, that after the hour of 12 o'clock 
m. on said day no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 
15 minutes upon the bili, nor more than once nor longer than 5 minutes 
upon any amendment offered thereto. 

The matter is somewhat in doubt. The Chair will lay the 
amendments before the Senate in the order in which they were 
offered. The Chair will suggest that it is entirely possible, un- 
der the literal text of the agreement, to consume the entire two 
hours on any single amendment; but no Senator will be allowed 
to occupy more than five minutes nor to speak more than once 
on any particular amendment. 

The Secretary will state the first amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire at this time, prior to 
the stating of the amendment, to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tili- 
poig si esta the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Cummins Kern Owen 


Beckham Curtis Lane Penrose 
Borah Dillingham Lea, Tenn. Pittman 
Brady Fletcher Lee. Md. Pomerene 
Brandegee Gallinger Lewis Ransdell 
Bryan Gronna McCumber Reed 
Chamberlain Hardwick Martin, Va. Robinson 
Chilton Hughes elson Sauisbury 
pp lusting Newlands Shafroth 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Sheppard 
It ones Oliver erma 
Culberson Kenyon Overman Shields 


LIII— 858 


Simmons Smith, S. C. Taggart Wadsworth 
Smith, Ariz, Smoot Thomas Walsh 
Smith, Ga. Sterling Thompson - Warren 
Smith, Md. Stone Underwood Willlams 
Smith, Mich. Swanson Vardaman 


Mr. HUGHES. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. He is de- 
tained from the Senate on important business, and is paired 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announce the unavold- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Townsenp] on account of 
sickness in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is the amendment 
of the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarrotH] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], as 
follows: At the end of the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama it is proposed to add the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construcd 
as compelling the employees to work at the wages prescribed. 
` Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the purpose of that amend- 
ment is to clear up, in the minds of the Senators, the provision 
as presented by the Senator from Alabama. : 

There was some dispute as to the meaning of that scction. 
All agreed that it was not compulsory arbitration. All agreed 
that it was not intended to compel men to work for the wages 
that might be fixed. The Senator from Alabama insisted that 
the provision meant that they were not to be compelled to 
work; and it seemed to me that inasmuch as there were differ- 
ences of opinion concerning it this language would clear up the 
matter so that there could be no dispute in relation to it. So 
I have provided in the amendment as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as compelling the employees to work at the wages prescribed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
` The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to say that there was nothing 
in the original amendment that I offered that was compulsory, 
It merely appealed to the court of public sentiment after the 
finding of a tribunal.’ There is no conflict between the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado and the original 
amendment that I offered; but if there is any doubt in the 
Senator’s mind on this subject I am glad to accept his amend- 
ment to my amendment to clear up that doubt. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me it ought to be cleared up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
accepts the amendment of the Senator from Colorado to the 
pending amendment. The Secretary will state the amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I offer two amendments 
to the pending amendment. In the third line of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama, after the words “ reason- 
able wages,” I move to insert the words “and conditions of 
labor”; and I move to muke the same insertion in the tenth 
line, after the words “reasonable wages.” I move to insert 
at that point also the words “and conditions of labor.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senstor will al- 
low me to interrupt him, I suppose that that is intended to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an opportunity to look 
into all the complaints of labor in reference to their employ- 
ment at the same time. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is to broaden the scope a little. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is entirely in keeping with the 
purpose of my original amendment, and I am glad to accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
accepts the amendment to the amendment. The Secretary will 
report the amendment as it now stands. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the 
power to fix the hours of labor and determine just and reasonable wages 
and conditions of labor for all employees of the railroads named in sec- 
tion 1 of this act. The rate of wages and the hours of labor provided 
for in this act shall remain fixed for service and pay until changed by 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, within a 
period of not less than six nor more than twelve months from the pas- 
sage of this act, shall determine what are just and reasonable wages and 
conditions of labor and what shail be the hours of labor for all employees 
of the railroads above mentioned: Provided, however, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as compelling the employees to work 
at the wages p 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. I move an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr, NELSON. I move to strike out the part referring to the 
employees so as to include all the railroad employees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senntor that T do 
not think the Secretary finished reading the entire amendment, 
If the Secretary will read what is on the second puge he will 
see that that is included. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
amendment as follows: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power from 
time to time to change the bours of labor and the rate of wages for all 
employees of the talirouds named in section 1 of this act, elther in 
whole or in part, upon its own initiative, on the petition of the em- 
ployees, the managers of the railroads, or the public. 

M.. NELSON. The words that I want out are the railroad 
employees referred to in section 1 of the bill. I want ii amended 
so as to cover all railroad employees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
insists that the amendment does that now—that the last clause 
read by the Secretary has that effect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senntor from Minne- 
sota, if he will allow me at this tiine, that the amendment covers 
all interstate-commerce employees on the reads. We can not 
constitutionally go beyond that point. We have no power to 
go beyond the question of an interstate-commerce employee. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I want to cover 
all the railroad employees on the interstate-commerce ronds. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The amendment does that. 

Mr. NELSON. It is limited to the employees under section 1 
of the bill and that practically relates to all the employees who 
are now threatening to strike. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon; he is 
mistaken. It relutes not to the employees of the railroads 
named in section 1 of the act, but it relates to all the interstate 
railroads, 

Mr. NELSON. How can all the employees of railways be 
allowed to come in under your amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will be glad to accept the Senator’s 
amendment if it is not alrendy covered. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think it does cover it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not see how it could be more 
broadly written. 

Mr. NELSON. I have not a copy of the amendment before 
me, but I want to have it amended so that it will cover all 
railroad employees. Mr. President, I want the men who are 
not here before us with a thrent to be put on an equal footing 
and have an equal showing with the men who are here threat- 
ening us with o strike unless we pass this legislation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota I am in thorough accord with his view, and the amendment 
I have offered does just exactly what he suggests. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Minne- 
sota will read the matter which appears on page 2 of the amend- 
ment he will discover that it is as broad as the amendment he 
now proposes. The question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama, upon which the 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that the doubt in the mind 
of the Senator from Minnesota arose from the question as 
to whether the word“ named” applies to employees or to rail- 


roads. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does apply to railroads. It could not 
apply to anything else. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. T was speaking in the time of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. I desire recognition at the proper time. 

Mr. NELSON. I have not yielded the floor. On a closer 
inspection of the amendment I think the Senator from Alabama 
is right. It reads— 
for all employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act, 

I think the Senator from Alabama is correct, and I congratu- 
late him on having his amendment so broad that it will include 
all railroad men. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, on yesterday I consumed 
more of the time of the Senate than I intended to in discus- 

sing this question. I have only a few words to say now Hak 
the amendment comes up for consideration, 


The bill without this amendment means nothing. There is no 
permanent solution of the situation for the future. All that I 
have offered to the Congress is a court of arbitration where all 


sides may have an opportunity to be heard. It is true that if 
the verdict of that court is satisfactory to the men the railroads 
will have to accept it, because it will be governing so far as 
they are concerned. If it is not satisfactory to the men the 
men have a right to reject it, and the only coercion that they 
would face if they rejected the finding of the verdiét of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission would be the question of. 


public sentiment, and In the end they must stand the test o 
public opinion on all their efforts. They can not maintain a 
strike for a day or an hour when the sentiment of the Ameri- 
ean people is against them. 

There is no coercion in this matter, but T say that the bill 
as it stands without this amendment is an absolute abandon- 
ment of the court of arbitration, and Congress has taken unto 
itself the right to fix the wages of interstate commerce without 
a hearing from either side. 
employed on the great railroads of the country to-day to take 


this verdict of Congress becatise the verdict is for them, but L 


ask those men if to-morrow they will be satisfied with a verdict 
of the Congress in reference to their rates of wages if that 
verdict is against them, If Congress is to render these verdicts 
without consideration and without an opportunity for one side 
or the other to be heard, or what I am proposing is a perma- 
nent court of arbitration, a court that compels no man except so 
far as public sentiment will compel him. 

If we do not present some affirmative legislation at this stage 
of the bill then the American people nre of necessity compelled 
to say that Congress paid the price of peace-withuut attempting 
permanently “to solve the great question that they were con- 
fronted with. 


people, can not afford to take that stund. It is not just to our 


constituencies, There must be a solution of this question that. 


will be fair to all railway employees and fair to the shipping 
public of this country. You must find it. If you say that you 
ean not find it because the time is too short, then you should 
postpone action on this bill. When the bill passed the House 
of Representatives I am informed that the order went out to 
stop the strike until the Senate had an opportunity to legislate. 

The PRESIDENT pro ae The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I favor this PITER MEARS 
It Was favored by the Interstate Commerce Committee and in- 
cluded as a part of the bill reported to the Senate. 1 favor it 
because it does something in the way of preserving the general 
balance of legislation which the President sought to insure in 
his recommendations. 

The President's recommendations covered not only a tem- 
porary allowance of the 8-hour day, with 10 hours’ pay, but 
provisions for the ascertainment of the cost of the change. in 
order that the cost might be fairly considered in the distribu- 
tion of burdens as between the investors in the railwnys and 
the shippers and consuming public. Those recommendarions also 
covered a provision Intended to guard against future emergen- 
cies of this character by authorizing a board of Investigation of 
the facts in every similar controversy, with a stay of the privilege 
to engage either in a strike or a lockout during the period of 
investigation. 

The Senate committee was disinclined to go into that phase 
of the legislation, leaving it for the future. The House com- 
mittee was similarly disinclined. But the Senate committee 
did see the wisdom of including in the bill Dalancing legisla- 
tion, Intended in some degree to secure the future against 
emergencies of this kind. One of the provisions was that 
offered by the Senator from Alabama and another was the 
provision that any willful hindrance or obstruction of trains 
operating in interstate commerce should be regarded as a 
misdemeanor and punished accordingly, just as any obstruction 
of the mails is prohibited by law and made a punishable offense. 

The view of the committee was that it is as serious an offense 
to hinder and impede and obstruct a train engaged in interstate 
commerce, carrying food and other commodities to the people, 
as it is to obstruct conveyances carrying the mails. Indeed, it 
is more serious, for the former affects life itself. 

So I urge upon the Senate favorable action regarding these 
two amendments, which preserve the general equilibrium of this 
legislation, which deprives our action of the nppearance of a 
surrender to force, and which properly meet existing conditions 
in such a way in fairness to all interested purties as to minimize 
the danger of similar emergencies. 


The effect of both these amendments will be to eliminate’ 


force as an element in our industrial life“and to apply the law 


of reason after hearing through the tribunals which society 


It may be satisfactory to the men’ 


We, as the representatives of the American 
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creates for the adjustment of industrial contentions, and they 
harmonize with the spirit of the age now suffering under the ap- 
plication of the doctrine of force as it has never suffered before. 

I shall insert in my remarks the recommendations of the 
President as well as the two amendments now proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama and myself to the House bill upon the 
lines of similar provisions in the Senate bill. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE OF AUGUST 29, 1916. 


First, Immediate provision for the enlargement and administrative 
reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission along the lines 
embodied in the bill recently prem by the House of Representatives 
and now awaiting action 1 e Senate, in order that the commission 
may be enabled to deal with the many great and various duties now 
devolving upon it with a promptness and thoroughness which are with 
its present constitution and means of action practically impossible. 

Second, the establishment of an eight-hour day as the legal basis 
alike of work and of wages in the employment of all railway employees 
who are actually engaged in the work of operating trains in interstate 


he railroads; its effects in the matter of rey age, costi, 
ractices and A Sager eqs to the new 
cts, with the provision that 


ate them tor military p „ with 
authority to draft into: the military service of the United States — 


THE UNDERWOOD AMENDMENT. 


than 6 nor more than 12 months from the passage of act, shall 
determine what are t and reasonable wages and what shall be the 
hours of labor for all employees of the railroads above mentioned. 
“The Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the power from 
time to time to change the hours of labor and the rate of wages for all 
employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act, either in 
whole or in part, upon its own initiative, on the petition of the em- 
ployees, the managers of the railroads, or the public.” 
THE NEWLANDS AMENDMENT. 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Newtanps to the bill 
eased in Interstate and. forcign commerce, and {or other’ abe 
viz: Add at the end of the bill a new section, as follows: 5 * 

“Sec. —. Any person who shall knowingly and willfully obstruct or 
retard the operation of trains mentioned in section 1 of this act shall 
be 09 5 of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$100 or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the rules 
of the House of Representatives. I therefore ask the Senator 
from Alabama whether it is not true that one or at least a 
small number of the House can at any time raise the question 
of a quorum? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives any Member can suggest that there is not a quorum 
present, when the Speaker of the House usually counts to see 
if there is a quorum present, and if there is not a quorum 
present, the roll is called. 

Mr, REED, Mr. President, the strike is called for Monday. 
My information is that unless this bill is passed, and passed 
in time so that word can be sent all over the country before 
Monday shall arrive, the strike will occur. I do not know 
upon what authority the Senator makes the statement that he 
understands the strike has already been called off. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I read a statement of that kind in a 
paper. I will read it to the Senator if he will allow me. 

Mr. REED. If it does not take too much of my time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is only a short statement. In the 
Evening Star, of Saturday, September 2, first page, last col- 
umn, I find the following: 


a 54 as — as * ripper F a jaw,” A. B. 
arretson, spokesman for e brother S, “the strik 
order will be recalled,” S z 
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Mr. REED. Ah, just as soon as it becomes a law ; that is to 
say, after we have passed the House bill and after it has 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that all these interruptions come out of 
the time of the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I understand. And after it has been signed by 
the President, then the strike will be called off. 

Now, that brings me to the only observation I desire to make, 
I have just talked with Judge Apastson, chairman of the com- 
mittee having this measure in charge in the House. I saw him 
but a moment ago on the floor. He stated to me that there is 
not a quorum of the House of Representatives in the city of 
Washington, and that if this bili is sent back to the House the 
absence of a quorum could defeat its passage to-day; in fact, he 
said to me it would be utterly impossible to pass it. So, with 
that situation confronting us, and which we can not avoid, a 
strike is called for Monday, and, according to the best informa- 
tion we have, it will not be called off until this bill becomes a 
law. We must either pass the House bill without amendment or 
it can not become a law before Monday. That is the question 
that is before us. It is not a question as to what we would like 
to do, but what it is necessary to do in order to meet the present 
emergency. It is not a question whether we favor or Uo not 
favor as a legislative proposition the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, but it is a question, when we 
vote in favor of that amendment, whether we are willing to take 
the chance of the strike. So let us, in considering these amend- 
ments, understand that the addition of a word means that the 
bill can not become a law before the hour shall arrive when the 
strike will occur according to the call that was sent out. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama at this time. 
The Congress of the United States has appointed a commission 
consisting of members of the Interstate Commerce Committees of 
the Senate and the House. A copy of the joint resolution creat- 
ing the commission I put in the Recorp this morning. It directs 
the commission, which has already been appointed and is or- 
ganized, to-investigate all the questions connected with inter- 
state and foreign commerce and to report at the next session of 
Congress. Congress having charged that commission with the 
very duty which is the subject contained in the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama, and that amendment being entirely 
unrelated, as it seems to me, to the subject matter in contro- 
versy—there being no emergency crisis as to that, at any rate— 
I do not see the object of attaching it to the pending bill. 

It may become necessary, Mr. President, in the future to en- 
tirely realign and reassay the whole railroad situation of this 
country. It may be that the duties and the control which this 
Government is now exercising over the railway system of the 
country will come to comprehend the entire indicia of owner- 
ship and to control the operation of those great properties to 
such an extent that the Government can no longer decently or 
in fairness and justice assert every element of ownership 
and yet decline to assume any of the responsibility of its own 
act. However that may be, it is too large a subject to be de- 
cided at this minute on this floor. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], no matter how much 
merit there may be in it, is open to the very same objection 
that the main bill is open to; it causes us to leap in the dark. 
The main bill allows us to undo what we are required to do 
without knowledge and afterwards to investigate the enormity 
of the destruction which we may have wrought. 

Mr. President, to my mind, it is a humiliating admission 
which we have just heard from the lips of the Senator from 
Missouri. The House of Representatives having been compelled 
to pass this vital and entirely unprecedented measure at the 
demand of the Executive, and as written in the department, we 
are now told that the Senate must accept it in toto, without the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” Although the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, at least, had had one day’s 
hearing upon its own bill and had reported it as it thought it 
ought to pass, it was abandoned in a twinkling here on the 
floor after the debate upon it had proceeded for nearly half h 
day, and the House bill was, by unanimous consent, substituted 
in its place. The Senate, having wasted two days in this dis- 
cussion, now to be told that it is all fruitless, that all amend- 
ments which have been made as the result of our deliberations 
are to be thrown in the waste basket, and that we are to pass 
the bill which has been hastily prepared by the other House, 
in its half-baked condition, at the demand of some alleged 
emergency which is said to exist in this country, I think is n 
disgrace not only to its present membership, but to the past 
3 and the great traditions of the Senate of the United 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the condition exists to 
which the Senator from Missouri called attention, then it will 
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be impossible for this bill to become a law, because an enrolled 
pill can not be signed by the Speaker of the House, except in 
the presence of a quorum if the point is made. I quite agree 
with the comment of the Senator from Connecticut with re- 
gard to that situation. If the House. acting yesterday upon an 
emergency, has now so far dissolved its membership as to be 
unable to secure a quorum, I do not consider that that is any 
reason why we should not deliberate and act upon our own 
judgment with reference to all these amendments; and if, be- 
cause we do so, the bill should fail to become a law before 
Monday morning, the responsibility then must rest upon the 
House, which is without a quorum. Certainly we can not be 
charged with having failed to do our duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Brapy]. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, on yesterday I offered an 
amendment to the bill which had been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. As the House bill has taken 
the place of the bill presented by. the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, I desire at this time to renew my amendment. 

On page 1, line 2, I move to strike out of the amendment as 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], 
after the word “ fix,” the words “the hours of labor”; and on 
page 2, line 2, to amend by striking out the words “ hours of 
labor and the”; so that, if amended, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall have the power to fix just and reasonable 
wages for all employees; but they will not have the legal right 
or power to change the hours of labor. 

It seems to me that we should not, under any circumstances, 
enact in one part of the bill a clause fixing the hours of labor 
and in another part of the bill give seven men the right to re- 
peal it. I believe that at this time we ought to consider that 
matter, so that the Senate, in voting upon it, can decide 
whether it desires to support the proposition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator from Idaho, if 
he will allow me in his time, as my time has gone, that I put 
the words “the hours of labor” into the amendment in the 
interest of the men. At least three-fourths of the men en- 

in railroad work have not their hours of labor fixed. 
This bill does not relate to them. I think more reasonable 
hours of labor ought to be granted to many of these men; but 
there is nothing in the bill that gives that to them. If these 
words remain in the bill and it becomes a law, then the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will hear their complaint, and 
they will have a day in court, and have an opportunity to ap- 
peal for more reasonable wages. I repeat it is in the interest 
of the men that the provision in réference to the hours of labor 
Was put into the amendment, and not in the interest of the 
railroads or in the Interest of the public. The intention was 
that these men should have a court in which they could have 
the hours of labor changed. ` 

Mr. BRADY. We discussed that matter quite fully yester- 
day, and the Members who were then in the Senate will remem- 
ber that the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunts] fully 
agreed with my views, that these words would permit the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to change the hours of labor. As 
I understand, we are fixing an eight-hour day for every man 
who receives any benefit from this bill; it does not matter 
whether he is engaged on an engine or otherwise engaged on 
a train. Just as surely as we do this we are giving to the 
commission the power to undo what shall have been done in 
the way of enacting this law. 

I must say that I fully agree with the expression of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprecre] that it is very 
apparent that this bill is going to pass as it came over from the 
other House, and that we are not going to change it by the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t”; that this amend- 
ment will be voted down; but at the same time I want to go 
on record as expressing my view as to what it means before 
the amendment is voted on by the Senate, and also when it is 
voted upon I desire to express my disapproval of that part of 
the amendment. In the bill you simply follow the recommenda- 
tions of the President in a single iustance; and, while you are 
not changing this bill now, and while you are not enacting the 
first recommendation, which he probably considered the must 
important, you will either enact it when vou return here in 
December, or, at least, your President will recommend that 
you enact it, or else he will be untrue to himself and to his 
country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the adoption of the amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 


Mr. BRADY. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Can 
we have a vote now upon the amendment offered by me to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to debate it. 
Mr. P 


Not if any Senator desires 


. Mr. President, if this amendment passes 
it makes no difference whether or not it is agreed to by the 
other House of Congress, it will not serve the purpose for 
which Congress is now in session, If Congress were not now 
in session considering this matter for the purpose of averting 
an impending strike, then it would be far better that all of 
this legislation be postponed until another session of Congress, 
when we could give it careful consideration. It is well known 
that the two bodies of Congress were not addressed by the 
President of the United States for the purpose of having them 
enter upon a general scheme of legislation covering this sub- 
ject. It is known to every one of us here that Congress was 
appealed to for the purpose of attempting to prevent the most 
disastrous calamity that has ever threatened this country. 
Each one of us here realizes what the strike would mean. We 
have seen slight indications of it already. We have seen meat 
in this city nearly doubled in price. We have seen foodstuffs 
of all lines almost go beyond the reach of our people. We 
know that the present embargo is cutting off the foodstuffs 
of the people of this country. It does not take a very vivid 
imagination to realize that in one week after the strike is 
called there will be thousands of suffering little children 
throughout the great cities of this country who will be dying 
for the want of milk. In the face of such a situation are we 
to stand here and indulge in an academic discussion with re- 
gard to the proper methods of handling interstate commerce? 

Are we to stand here and discuss the technical meaning of 
words, as to whether the fixing and determining of wages and 
hours of work shall be compulsory or not compulsory? If the 
determination is not compulsory now, it will later be made 
compulsory if such a provision as is contempated shall be 
enacted. Are we to stand here and argue whether the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or some special commission or 
tribunal, is the proper body to handle the subject, when we have 
been brought together for the purpose of saving this country 
from a dire calamity? There is not a Senator here who does 
not know that if this amendment is adopted, then, by that very 
act, the strike is brought down upon the country. The Senator 
who votes for it will bear the burden; but his punishment will 
be very small in comparison with the amount of suffering that 
will have to be endured by the people of this country. 

We know that if this bill passes with the proposed amend- 
ment attached, it will not be a satisfactory settlement to the 
labor men; it will be just exactly the settlement that the rail- 
roads offered to them, and nothing else. The rzilroad companies 
proposed that these rates be settled by arbitration, and the men 
said this question had been settled by the court of the people 
of this country, and the President of the United States agreed 
with them. It is now proposed to submit a question to arbitra- 
tion that the employees refused to arbitrate, which they have 
said is not arbitral, and which the President has said is not 
arbitral. Do you not think that, if this amendment is attached 
to the bill, we are at that very minute proclaiming to the people 
of this country that there will be a strike? I want to know 
whether you are for that or not; I want to know whether you 
are willing to bear the burden of that strike; I am not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire to correct, not perhaps 
so much the language of the senior Senator from Nevada Mr. 
NxwLAN DSI. the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. as the impression which would be gathered from his 
language as to the committee favoring this amendment. 

There was a divided sentiment when this matter was consid- 
ered in the committee yesterday, but some of us, not being 
willing to delay getting the mensure before the Senate, although 
opposed to the amendment, rather than delay the session of the 
Senate by taking hours perhaps in discussing the amendment, 
tacitly agreed that the amendment might be reported favorably 
in order to bring it before the Senute. 

I make that statement because I think a number of the mem- 
bers of the committee are opposed to the amendment, and the 
statement of the Senator from Nevada going unchallenged, 
more because of the impression which it conveyed than because 
of what he said might make it appear that Senators were in- 
consistent in their attitude. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt nim a moment? 

Mr. CLAPP, Yes. 


19 16. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I did not, of course, intend to convey the 
impression that there was a unanimous vote of the committee 
for this particular provision. I wished, however, to bring to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that the introduced matter is 
not new with reference to this legislation, but was contained in 
the Senate bill; that that bill was reported favorably by the 
Senate committee, and that it had the support of a majority of 
the committee. As to how many may have supported it, I be- 
lieve the Senator himself has expressed his position and has in- 
dicated also the position of others. 

Mr. CLAPP. I acquit the Senator of any purpose to create 
an impression that would not have been warranted by the facts; 
but I think, if the Senator will read his statement, he will 
realize that the somewhat emphatic manner in which it was 
made might lead to the impression that there was more general 
support of this amendment in the committee than really existed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I regret that the time of the 
Senator from Alabama {Mr. Unprerwoop] has been exhausted. 
for I am about to make a statement with the sole view of getting 
information which I think he could furnish, and I am afraid 
that in making the statement I will consume the greater part of 
the five minutes I am permitted to occupy. 

Mr. President, I can not read section 1 of the House bill 17700 
without concluding that under the terms of that section it is 
intended to make the eight-hour-day provision permanent. It 
seems to me that that much is finally determined by this bill if 
it becomes a law. I am therefore inclined to favor the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
He proposes to amend the amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama by striking out the words “ the hours of labor” in the sec- 
ond line, so that the amendment would give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the “power to fix and determine just and 
reasonable wages,” but not to determine the hours of labor. 
The hours of labor are fixed—at least, the standard labor day is 
fixed—in the first section of this bill. I regard that section as 
undertaking to fix that much permanently, and if that be not 
so, then it ought to be so. That ought not to be longer left as 
an open question; and if the day's labor, which concerns the 
hours of labor—to wit, eight hours as the day's labor—is fixed 
in the bill, why should any commission or any executive body 
six months hence be authorized to sweep aside that legislative 
provision and fix some other standard of hours? That ought to 
be permanent, and there should be no juggling about it. I am 
not now objecting to the commission fixing wages. I believe 
there should be some provision looking to that end. There must 
be some public authority lodged somewhere to settle these dis- 
putes. But, Mr. President, we should differentiate, as I see it, 
while passing this bill, between the day's work, the hours of 
labor, and the wage to be paid per day or per hour. Let the 
standard day be fixed permanently, whatever else we may do. 

Now, within my time, if I have any left—whatever is left— 
I ask the Senator from Alabama to enlighten me if I am wrong. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the language in reference 
to that matter in the House bill and in the Senate bill is prac- 
tically the same: 

That beginning January 1, 1917, eight hours shall, in contracts for 
labor aud service, be deemed a day's work and the measure or standard 
of a day's work for the purpose of reckoning the compensation for 
services of all employees. 

As stated yesterday, there is nothing in this bill fixing a day 
of labor. I have always voted for an eight-hour day. If it 
were practicable, I would do it in this instance; but there is no 
eight-hour-day provision in this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as I shall be compelled to 
vote against this amendment, I wish briefly to give my reasons, 
They are twofold: 

In the first instance, this subject has become an acute one. 
It will not down. It will have to be considered, and considered 
generally, ut a succeeding session of Congress, At that time we 
want to proceed to take up and enact a most comprehensive act. 
I do not want to forestall the free exercise of my judgment at 
that time by a premature action or vote at this particular time. 

There is serious question as to whether we have the power 
to fix the compensation of laborers or employees at all. It is 
not an easy question to decide. If we have that authority, 
the next question is whether we can delegate it to a commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or otherwise. We dele- 
gate or, in other words, we turn over to this commission the 
authority to fix compensation for the transfer of passengers or 
freight under a settled rule which we determine. We fix the 
standard by legislation; so that the act of the eommission is 
not a legislative act. But is there any standard whatever that 
we can fix for labor? Will you say it is a reasonable compen- 
sation? How are you going to determine what is reasonable? 
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Here are two characters of labor. The one is unionized, and 
by the power of the union it raises itself gradually from $2 a 


until it is receiving $5 a day. That is the customary 
Therefore can you say that that is reasonable? 

is another class of nonunionized labor, almost of the 
same character, that has not been able to raise its standard of 
to $5 a day. Will you say, because it is cus- 
tomary, that that is the usual charge and therefore reasonable? 
true, then you could not raise the wages of the 
man that receives a dollar and a half or two dollars a day. 

It is a most serious question, Mr. President, whether we have 
any authority whatever to fix a standard, and, secondly, if we 
have the authority, whether we can delegate it, having no power 
to fix the standard upon which it can be based. . 

Taking this particular amendment, Mr. President, our only 
authority to fix the compensation is based upon our control over 
interstate commerce. Is every employee of a railway company 
engaged in interstate commerce? Is the man who drives the 
president of the railway to his office engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and can we fix his compensation? Where is your divid- 
ing line? 

For instance, we will say that the people who operate the 
trains are certainly engaged in interstate commerce; but is the 
switchman, is the telegrapher, are the coal handlers. engaged in 
interstate commerce? If so, are the section men engaged in 
interstate commerce? You must have section men in order to 
carry on your commerce. If that be true, are the men who 
construct a sidetrack engaged in interstate commerce? If that 
be true again, are the men who build the railways engaged in 
interstate commerce? 

All of those and their wages go to make up the basis of our 
fixing the charges for compensation as well as the charges for 
carrying freight and passengers; and yet can we reach so far as 
this, and fix the amount to be paid for men engaged in building 
a railway, simply because that fixes the standard? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in answer to the observa- 
tions of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumner], every 
single question that he has suggested was answered by this Con- 
gress when we passed the employers’ liability bill, and we 
thereby determined exactly the classes of these employees to 
whom we could attach legislation under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution. There is not a single*inch of un- 
trodden ground on that question, in spite of the suggestion. 

The Senator's suggestion that we can not set up a standard 
of wages when we delegate this power to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will not appeal with much force to any 
lawyer in this land, who knows that every court in Christendom 
determines that question with the aid of a jury, the members 
of which are not even experts, every time it tries an action of 
quantum meruit, in the absence of an express contract as to 
what the services are worth or what labor shall cost and what 
shall be paid for it. 

There is not a practical question of any sort raised by the 
Senator from North Dakota or by any Senator who opposes the 
submission of this question to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In my judgment, it is the real, permanent, safe. just, 
and absolutely correct solution of this question, and I earnestly 
hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I had intended to offer an 
amendment to this bill after this amendment should have been 
disposed of, but under the circumstances I have concluded not 
to offer it. The reason why I have concluded not to offer it is 
because I believe this bill ought to pass as it is, not because 
we are coerced by the House, not because we are coerced by the 
employees, not because we are coerced by anybody, but because 
I believe the people of the country want this strike averted. 

Now, to us personally a strike does not mean anything. We 
will have enough to eat and a place to sleep. It is the people 
of the country who will suffer. The calamity will hit the 
people who toil for a living. It will hit the business man and 
the manufacturer, the farmer and the laborer. 

It is a question of policy pure and simple, that we must now 
decide. No one can compel or coerce us into passing this bill. 
We can refuse to pass it with the help of the Senators on the 
other side; who are going to vote against this bill. And in a 
spirit of bravado we can sneer at and invite the consequences, 
or we can take counsel of prudence and wisdom and stop the 
strike and attend to the equally important but less urgent ques- 
tions later. 

I say, it is not a question of coercion. 


f; 
; 


It is a question of 


which is the better policy. Do we want this strike or do we not 
want it? The very fact that all the Senators here consented to 
a vote this afternoon—those on the other side as well as those 
on this side—shows that they recognize the urgency of action, 
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Senators on the other side who are going to vote against this 
bill and who are attacking it as an unwise and unwarranted 
measure could have prevented a vote upon this bill to-day. 
Any one Senator by a mere objection could have prevented a 
vote on this bill to-day and could thus have prevented its pas- 
sage in time to prevent the strike. Why did they not do it? 
Because they did not dare shoulder the responsibility of oppos- 
ing the prevention of the strike. If they thought the passage 
of the law was worse than the strike, it would have been their 
plain duty to have prevented a vote on this bill. The Senators 
en the other side, therefore, deep down in their hearts know 
that it is better to pass this bill than to have the strike. So I 
feel that nothing should be done now which will hinder, delay, 
or obstruct the passage of this bill. 

The same reason that makes me feel constrained to withdraw 
my proposed amendment and to take it up next December is 
going to impel me to vote against the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. What is that amendment going to or what 
can it accomplish between now and December or between now 
and next March? The bill provides that a rule of wages shall 
be fixed until a report comes in here October of next year. It 
further provides that a commission of three members shall be 
appointed by the President, who are to report not later than 
October of next year. And this bill further provides that pend- 
ing the filing of such report the hours of labor and the wages 
of the employees as fixed by this bill shall not be changed. 

This amendment of the Senator from Alabama purports to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission a right to fix the 
hours and the wages before this time limit expires in the other 
parts of the bill. It must be construed consistently with the 
other parts of the bill. Therefore its powers become effective 
only after October of next year. 

Under the terms of this bill the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will not have a right to affect the wages of these men fixed 
in this bill before the time limit expires under the terms of the 
bill, so that this proposed amendment will have no effect what- 
ever between now and October of next year, when the time limit 
expires. 

Can not tke matter, therefore, which the Senator suggests be 
dealt with next January or February or March or an extraor- 
dinary session? Will it serve a useful purpose to have it on the 
books merely as an earnest of something that we propose to do 
after next October, when we shall have time to deliberate on 
‘and debate these matters and when we shall have the facts re- 
ported to us by the commission or at least shall had time to 
have studied the subject? Is it not wiser to have all these other 
great questions settled whether they are in the bill or not; and 
ean they not be better settled in the course of a session, whether 
of three months or longer, than in two or three hours of debate? 

Why should we commit ourselves to a policy now on the spur 
of the moment of investing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with certain powers when it will have no functions to perform 
in the premises, at least until October of next year, when by 
waiting for the facts a better plan may be proposed and a better 
system may be organized during the next or some future ses- 
sion of Congress? - 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I am always doubtful of 
the correctness of my position on any question when I differ 
from the erudite Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. His 
distinguished service in this body and in the other branch of 
Congress gives anything that he may say great force and potency 
with me. 

He says that if his amendment is not adopted there will be no 
permanency in this measure; but, really, I do not care for perma- 
nency in any legislation enacted under the stress under which 
this bill is now being considered. I do not care if you call it 
“ bread-pill therapeutics,” or what you may say about it; the 
bill as it came from the House will accomplish the great de- 
sideratum at this time. The thing we want to do, the thing 
we want to accomplish is the strike postponed, the atmosphere 
cleared, and the fearful apprehension which is paralyzing com- 
merce and destroying the peace of mind of the Nation removed. 
The influences which lead men to think and act in partisan 
politics will be altogether absent when we come back here next 
December, and any defects in this bill can be remedied, and the 
permanent features can be ingrafted upon it before it takes 
effect. I think it would be eminently unfortunate if we should 
uttémpt to put anything in the bill at this time of a permanent 
character. For that reason I sincerely hope the bill will pass 
as it came from the House, without any amendment whatever. 

I believe the time is not far distant when the idea embodied 
in the Senator’s amendment—that these questions are to be set- 
tled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or some other 
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governmental tribunal—will be a-part of the economy of this 
Government. Something will have to be done to take this matter 
out of the hands of selfish or irresponsible people, but now is 
not the time to do that. 

For that reason I shall be compelled, though I do so reluc- 
tantly, to vote against the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ala- 

ma. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. ‘TowNsEND], which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brous- 
sarpD]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. I vote 
“u yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FaLL] and its 
transfer to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr Martine], and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when the name of Mr. 
CLARKE of Arkansas was called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr, 
O'Gorman], Which I transfer to the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WorxKs], and will vote. I vote “ yeu.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JonHnson}, 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lovce], and I am unable to get a transfer, Were I at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called), I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMOOT (when Mr. SurHERLAND’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND]. He has a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That pair has been trans- 
ferred to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. Townsenp’s nume was 
called). I desire the Recorp to show that my colleague [Mr. 
TownsENpD] is absent because of illness in his family. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpino]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New Uuipshire 
[Mr. Hollis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Horus] which I transfer to the junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Harprne] and vote“ nay.” 


Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with ` 


the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrrl. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Utah. [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Senator froin 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

I was also requested to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr, IIanpixal. This announce- 
ment will stand for the day. 

Mr. OWEN. I inquire if the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Catron] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. OWEN. I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
would yote “nay.” 


1916. 


The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Bankhead Hardwick Saulsbu Warren 
Bryan Lee. Md. Smith, Md. 
Clarke, Ark, Newlands Thomas 
Gallinger Norris Underwood 
NAYS—57. 
Ashurst a Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Hitcheoek Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Hughes Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Brady sting verman moot 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Sterling 
€ramberlain Jones Phelan Swanson 
hilton Kenyon Pittman T rt 

app ern Pomerene Thompson 
Colt La Follette Ra Vardaman 
Culberson ne Reed a 

m Lea. Tenn. Robinson Walsh 
Curtis wis Sheppard Weeks 
Dillingham McCumber Sherman 
du Pont McLean Shields 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Simmons 

NOT VOTING—24. 

Broussard Harding Martine, N. J. Smith. Ga. 
Catron Hollis O'Gorman Stone 
Clark, Wyo. James Owen Sutherland 
Fall Johnson, Mo. Page lmam 
Gof Lippitt Poindexter Townsend 
Gore Lodge Shafroth orks 


So Mr. Unperwoop’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. Any person who shall knowingly and willfully obstruct or 
retard the operation of trains mentioned in ion 1 of this act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$100, or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the amendment which I 
have offered is almost identieal in terms with section 201 of the 
criminal code of the United States relating to the obstruction 
of the mails. I will read the latter: 

Sec. 201. Whoever shall knowingly and willfully obstruct or retard 
the passage of the mail, or any carriage, horse, driver, or carrier, or 
car, steamboat, or other conveyance or vessel carrying the same. shall 
be pee not more than $100 or imprisoned not more than six months. 
or both, 

The statute in existence applies, as I stated before, only to 
the mails. Tbe amendment which I have offered applies to 
the operation of trains in interstate commerce employet! in car- 
rying commodities and food, things much more essential to 
human life than the mails ean be, for the latter are not essential 
at all. i 

Congress has seen fit to put upon the statute books a con- 
demnation of any hindrance of the mails and it is clear to my 
mind that the legislation should be extended to the commodities 
transferred in interstute commerce and to the trains bearing 
them. 

Mr. President, I stated before that the President had pre- 
sented to us a scheme of balanced legislation, and in connec- 
tion with that I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD, 
without reading, the tentative bill which was framed to com- 
ply with his suggestions regarding a commission of investiga- 
tion, with a temporary stay during the investigation of that 
commission. ef the right either of strike or lockout, and also 
containing a provision empowering the President cf the United 

tates In a case of military necessity to take possession of the 
truins. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order un- 
less there is objection. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{Committee print.] 
In Tun Senate COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The part printed in roman shows present law; the part in parentheses 
E Eo italic indicates proposed amendments to existing law.] 
A bill to amend an act entitled “Am act providing for mediatio: 

ciliation, and arbitration in controversies between certain emp 

and their employees.“ approved July 15, 1913. 

Be it enacted, gte, That sectiow 1 of an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for mediation, conciliation. and arbitration in controversies be- 
tween certain employers and their employees,” appreved July 15, 1013, 
ended so a» to read as follows: 

1. The provisions of this act shall apply to any common 
rs and their officers, agents, and employees, except 
masters of vessels and seamen, as defined in section 4612. Revised 
Statutes of the United States. engaged iw the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property wholly by railroad, or — by railroad and partly 
1 water, for a continuous carriage or shipment from one State or Ter- 
tory of the United Srates or t District of Columbia to any other 
State or Territory of the United States or District of Columbia, 
or from any place in the United States to an adjacent foreign country, 
er from any place im the United States through a foreign country to 
any other place in the United States. A 

“ The term * railroad’ as used in this act shall melude all bridges and 
ferries used or operated in connection with any railroad, and also all the 
road in use by any corporation operating a railroad, whether owned or 


con- 
yers 
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operated under a contract, agreement, or lease; and the term *trans- 
N shall include all instrumentalities of ah 


the District of Columbia to 
e of Columbia an 
States or the —.— 
country, or from any place in the United States 
foreign country to eny other place in the United States, and 
notwithstanding that the cars upon or In which they are employed may 
be held and operated by tbe carrier under lease or other contract > 
Provided, however, That this act shall not be held to apply to employees 
of street railroads and shal) apply only to employees engaged in rail- 
road train service. In every such case the carrier shall be responsible 
for the acts and defaults of such employees in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if said cars were owned by it and said employees: 
directly employed by it, and Ne ak osama to the contrary of any such 
lense or other contract shall binding only as between the parties 
thereto and shall not affect the obligations of said carrier either to the 
publie or to the private parties concerned. 

“A common carrier subject to the provisions of this act is hereinafter 
referred to as an employer,’ and the employees ef one or more of such 
carriers are hereinafter referred to as employees“ 

Suc. 2. That there be added at the end of said act the following: 

“See. E. Whenever a ontroversy shall arise between an employer or 
employers and employees subject to this aet, which can not 
8 mediation and con iliation in the manner provided in section 2, 


ties to the contro- 
ese two, toge with the third member, 
the board, shalt be appointed by the Presi- 
notice by the he appoint- 


all nece: 
mgs. The board shall fully and carefully aacertain all the fa te and 
circumstances, and in its report shull sct ps such facts and cirenm- 
stances and ita findings therefrom, including the cause of the dispute 
and the board’s recommendation for the settlement of the dixpute uc- 
cording to the merits ana substantial justi e of the case. Its recom- 
mendation xhall deal with each item of the dispute and shall state whut 
tn the board's opinion ought or ought nut to done by the respective 
parties concerned. Wherever it appears to the board expedient so to 
do, ita recummendatton shall alxo state the period during which the 
3 settiement should continue in force and the date from which 
t should commence. The repurt hall be made to the Board of Media- 
tion and Conciliation, who shall cause the same to be published. 

“All testimony bejore the board of inrestigation shall be given under 
oath or — and any member 75 the rd shall have the power 
to administer oaths or affirmations. t shall be furnished such assist 
ants. as may be necessary in carrying on its work. 

“ Bach member of the board of investigation shall receive such com- 

sation as may be fired by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 

et her with his traveling and other necessary enses. So much aa 
may be necessary of the appropriation of the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, is hereby made 
arailable for the payment of the necessary and proper expenses of 
boards of investigation. Authority for incurring expenses, including 
subsistence, r beards rer inrestigation shall first be obtained from the 
Board of Mediation a Conciliation. 

“Seo. 13. Pending the efforts of the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion to induce the employer or employers and employees to submit their 
controversy to arbitration, and until the inreatigation of such contro- 
versy by the board of investigation prorided for in rection 12 of Ihis 
act das been completed and ita report thereon published, it shall be 
unlairful for the employer or em to declare or cause a tockout, 
or for the employees, acting in combination, to declare or cause a 

on account of such controversy 

“See. t}. Anp railroad yee) wk | declaring or causing d lockout, or 
any ofoer or agent of any railroad company who assists or partiripates 
in declaring or causing a lockout contrary to the provisions of this act, 
shall be liable to a fine of not leas than $500 nor more than $5,000. for 
each day or part of a day that auch lockout evists. 

“Any officer, agent, or employee of any oryanized body of labor or 
labor organiz who declares or causes a strike contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act shall be liable to a fine of not less than $500 nor 
more than $5,000 for each day or part of a day that such strike evista, 

“Any person who incites, encourages, or aids in any manner any em- 
ployer to declare or continue a lockout, or any person who aids in any 
manner any oficer, agent, or employee of any organized body of labor 
or labor organization in declaring or causing a strike contrary to. the 
provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to a 
fine of not less than $1 nor more than $100. 

“ Sec. 15. If at any time any raten * in interstate commerce 
or in the transportation of the mails shall cease to operate or be 
seriously hindered in ita operation because of a strike of ita employees, 
the President of the United States shall have power to direct the oper- 
ation of such railway whenever in his judgment essential for military 
purposes, and to that end he may employ such part of the military 
forces or such eivit agents or draft into the service of the United States 
such persons as he may deem necessary. 

“Any person refusing when so drafted to 2 
which drafted shell. be quilty of a crime and shail, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished fine not exceeding . by imprisonment not 
exceeding > or b both such fine and imprisonment. 

“ Sec. 16. Any provisions of said act af July 15, 1913, which are in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 


the service for 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have urged in committee 
and in personal communication with Senators the adoption of 
the President's entire program. The initial step having been 
taken by the President himself and the Government practically 
committed to an eight-hour day as a temporary standard of com- 
pensation, it would seem to me that the wisdom of his recom- 
mendations was manifest and that Congress ought to respond 
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promptly and immediately in furnishing all the legislation re- 
quired by his suggestions. 

I found an indisposition in the other House among the mem- 
bership generally and in the committee of which I am chairman 
to take up those subjects of legislation. They proposed to 
postpone them to the future. And so, finding that the majority 
of the committee was disposed to have a bill with some teeth in 
it, some provisions that at all events would in the future 
either prevent these emergencies or moderate their rigor, I co- 
operated,-and the result was the incorporation in the Senate 
bill of certain provisions corresponding to the amendments sub- 
sequently offered by the Senator from Alabama and myself to 
the House bill now before us. 

Mr. President, I can not see how any objeciion can be made 
by anyone to such legislation. If the railroad brotherhoods 
object, I assert, notwithstanding that, I stand for law and order. 
X stand for the right of every man to give up his employment if 
he wishes. I stand against his right to prevent by threats, force, 
or violence another man from taking his place. I stand for the 
legal restraint and punishment of the disorderly, the criminal, 
and the violent elements, not often conspicuous in the railroad 
brotherhoods, composed as they are of picked men of intelli- 
gence, character, and fidelity, but elements composed of the 
criminal and the vicious, particularly in large communities, who 
avall themselves of every social commotion to indulge in dis- 
order and violence, and thus bring discredit upon legitmate and 
justifiable strikes. I stand also for the peaceful adjustment of 
industrial disputes through tribunals organized by society for 
that purpose, and witn a view to a fair and humane adjustment 
of industrial conditions and wages. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, my time has expired, and 
I will only add that, so far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
go upon the record with this legislation, whatever the conse- 
quences, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada is so nearly identical with the proposal I 
offered that I withdraw my amendment in favor of his. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this amendment demon- 
strates again the impropriety of taking up this matter and deal- 
ing with it by piecemeal. If the amendment means that every 
act the operation of which is to prevent the movement of a train 
is unlawful—and necessarily it must mean that—it is a crime to 
organize a strike and call off conductors or trainmen. If it does 
not mean that, but simply means that physical force applied by 
an individual to stop the operation of a train is a criminal 
offense, we need no law, because it is a criminal offense through- 
out the United States under the law of every State in the Union. 
So on the one hand if it means one thing I do not think even the 
Senator himself would want to vote for it. If it means the other 
thing it is absolutely unnecessary because we have a law in 
every State affecting the subject matter. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator if it is not also true 
that it is the settled law wherever any violence is offered to 
stop a train that a writ of injunction is available to-day and 
always has been. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; and it is a criminal act in every 
State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement I did on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). 
the same transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer as on the former vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HUGHES (when Mr. James's name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

I desire also to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Martine of New Jersey]. Both Senators are 
detained on important business. 4 . 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
I can not get a transfer and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia (when his name was called). I an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lover], and withhold my vote. 


Announcing 


Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. 
Not being able to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). Announc- 
ing the same transfer of my pair as on the vote a few minutes 
ago, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement that I did before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair as on the preceding vote, and vote “ nay.” ’ 
Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of the transfer of my pair that I made before, 

I vote “ yea.” : 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Lopce] and to have this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
heard that the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Saury] did 
not vote. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
withdraw my vote, 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 52, as follows: 


He did not. 
I have a pair with that Senator, and 


YEAS—14, 
Rorah Gallinger Newlands Warren 
Brandegee Hardwick Shields Weeks 
Bryan Hitcheock ‘Thomas 
Clarke, Ark, Lee, Md. Underwood 

NAYS—52. 
Ashurst Hughes Myers Sherman 
Beckham Husting Nelson Simmons 
Brady Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smith, Ariz, 
Chamberlain Jones Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Chilton Kenyon Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Clapp Kern Penrose Sterling 
Colt La Follette Phelan Swanson 
Culberson Lane Pittman Taggart 
Cummins Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Thompson 
Curtis Lewis Ransdel! Vardaman 
du Pont McCumber Reed Wadsworth 
Fletcher McLean Robinson Walsh 
Gronna Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 

NOT VOTING—29 

Bankhead Harding Owen Stone 
Broussard Hollis rage Sutherland 
Catron James Poindexter Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Saulsbury Townsend 
Dillingham Lippitt Shafroth Works 
Fall 1 Smith, Ga. 
Goff Martine, N. J, Smith, Md, 
Gore O'Gorman Smoot 


So Mr. Newianps’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I move to strike out section 4 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
moves to strike out section 4 of the bill. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Nebraska 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Secretary. Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That beginning January 1, 1917, eight hours shall be deemed a day's 
work and the measure or standard of a day's work for the purpose of 
reckoning the compensation for services of all employees who are now 
or may hereafter be employed by any common carrier by railroad which 
is subject to the provisions of the act of February 4, 1887, entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” as amended, and who are now or may here- 
after be actually engaged in any capacity in the operation of trains 
used for the transportation of persons or properte on raliroads from 
any State or Territory of the Unitcd States or the District, of Columbia 
to any other State or Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or from one place in a Territory to another place in 
the same Territory, or from any place in the United States to an ad- 
jacent foreign country, or from any place in the United States through 
a foreign eg try to 7 other place in the United States. 

Sec, 2. From and after the passage of this act the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have the power to fix the rate of compensation 
and to make all necessary ruies and regulations for the axing. of com- 
pensation, and for the payment and rate of overtime, and the condi- 
tions under which overtim~ may be allowed or permitted, of all of 
the employees of the railroads named in section 1 of this act. Said 
commission shall also fx the compensation of all of the officials of all 
of the common carriers by rallroad which are subject to the provisions 
of the act of February 4, 1887 entitled “An act to reguiate commerce,” 
and of all amendatory acts thereto. Said commission may, either upon 
its own initiative or upon the bearing of any complaint filed by any 
official or officials of said roads, or any employee or organization of 
employees of any of said railroads, or by the Attorney General of the 
United States or any citizen oi organization of citizens of the United 
States, Increase or reduce ‘he salary of any of the officials of any of 
said roads, or increase or reduce the wages of any of said employees, 
or chan or modify any ot the rules and regulations relating to the 
hours of labor or the conditions of labor of any of said employees. All 
of the provisions of said act of February 4, 1887, entitled An act 
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to regulate commerce,” or any of the amendatory acts thereto, in re- 
gard to orders and hearing: provided for therein, shall apply, as far 
as applicable, to hearings under this act. 

Sec. 3. That whenever said commission shall fix any sa of any 
official of any of said roads as provided for herein, or shall fix the 
wages and conditions of labor o og are said employees as provided 
for herein, said salary or wage shail the miny or wage to be paid 
to said official or said employees by the said railroad companies, and 
shall remain as so fixed by said commission until the same is changed 
by sald commission as herein provided, and no ter or less salary 
or wage shall be paid than the one so fixed by said commission. 

Sec. 4. That any person EN iaga a any of sald railroads violating 
any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000 or imprisoned not to exceed pne geat; or both, 

Sec. 5. This act shal net apply to street or inte: railways 
operated by electricity. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire briefly to refer to what 
I have already explained at some length earlier in the day in 
regard to this proposed substitute. 

To begin with, I believe that the same body to which we have 
given authority by law to fix rates of transportation for freight 
und passenger service ought to have complete authority to fix 
all of the items that go into the making up of those rates. 
Everybody knows that, as to the wages of the men and the 
salaries of the officers, which are often exorbitant, no commis- 
sion or board has now the right to change them. It seems to 
me that the logical thing to do is to give to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—that commission to which we have dele- 
gated the right, in a general way, to regulate all interstate 
railroads, to fix the rates, and to make them fair—the authority 
to fix the salaries of the railroad presidents and also the wages 
of all the men who work on the roads. 

Suppose, Mr. President, such was the law now. Instead of 
having the country confronted with the condition which now 
confronts it, this is what would be the situation: The men who 
claim they ought to have higher wages would, in the regular 
Way, have gone to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
have filed their complaint, a hearing would be had, and judg- 
ment would be rendered. Why should not the same commis- 
sion, to which I must go and to which you must go, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you complained about an unfair charge in a freight rate 
or a passenger rate or of some other regulation, determine 
these questions in the same way and render judgment in the 
sume way? 

It would mean, in my judgment, Mr. President, that the con- 
dition which confronts us now could never again arise. A 
strike such as we are now facing would not be, at least, a proba- 
bility and would be almost an impossibility. It seems, there- 
fore, that we ought to give to this commission, which is already 
elothed with partial authority—the commission to which we 
have given authority to place a physical valuation upon every 
ene of these roads in order that they may more fully administer 
justice between the public and the men and the railroads as to 
rates—the power to fix the salaries of the officers and to fix 
the wages of the men. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to make 
an announcement, If there be further amendments to be offered 
to the House bill, now is the time to offer them and to have 
them considered, for the proposition now presented by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is to strike out the House bill and to insert 
an entirely new bill. Our rules provide that when that is the 
case the proposition to be stricken out is open to amendment. 
Then the proposition that is to take its place—if affirmative 
action of the Senate shall so authorize—shall be open to 
amendment, 

Tke Chair makes this announcement for the reason that it 
gives him an opportunity to call attention to the mandatory 
language of our unanimous-consent agreement, that all amend- 
ments which are not disposed of by 6 o'clock will fail, because 
the requirements of the unanimous-consent agreement is that 
we proceed to vote upon the final passage of the House bill not 
later than 6 o'clock. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, under that ruling of the 
Chair, I submit an amendment to the original bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana 


submits an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend section 1 of the bill, 
on page 2, by striking out, in line 19, the words “ or between rail- 
roads and industrial plants” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ or between railroads known as belt-line railroads and in- 
dustrial plants.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am not going to insist on 
the adoption of this amendment, unless the bill is amended in 
some other particulars, Personally I think it wise that we shall 
accept the bill as it came to the Senate from the other House; 
but, if this bill is to be amended, I think the amendment which 


I have Suggested should be made in order to make plain certain 
3 which is now very ambiguous. That is all I wish 

say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there further amend- 
ments to the House bill? [A pause.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

ce PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wis- 
eonsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed, at the end of line 23, on 
page 3, after the word “ workday,” to insert the following: 


Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall be held to amend, 
alter, or repeal an act entitled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of service of 
employees thereof," approved March 4, 1907: And prorided further, 
That no in this act contained shall be beld to,amend, alter, or 
repeal] an act approved May 4, 1916, entitled “An act to amend section 
8 of an act entitled ‘An act to promes the safety of employers and 
Pro PS railroads by limiting the hours of service of employees 

ereo 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the first act referred to 
in the proposed amendment is an act adopted in 1907 limiting 
the hours of continuous service for men operating trains to 16 
hours. ‘The second act referred to is an amendment of that act, 
simply changing the penalty clause. 

My reason for offering the amendment is that by section 8 
of the proposed act now pending before the Senate, in line 20, 
it is proposed that the operatives of railway trains may be 
required, by arrangement with the roads, to run in addition 
to eight hours, the number of hours necessary in excess of 
eight hours to conduct the business according to the views of 
the railroad. 

I greatly fear, Mr. President, that that provision will be 
construed as amending the act limiting the period of continuous 
service to 16 hours, and the amendment of that act which 


refers only to the penalty clause. I think it would be very 


much against the interests of the public, Mr. President, if it 
should be held under that provision that between the owners 
of the railroads and the operatives of trains there could be an 
arrangement by which the operatives of trains might be con- 
tinued in service during all the hours necessary in the view of 
the owners of the road to conduct the business of the road. If 
that construction should be put upon this law, it would amend 
and modify and repeal the Hmitation of 16 hours of continuous 
service fixed by the act of 1907. 

Mr. President, that would be a very serious thing. It would 
be very detrimental to the public Interest. That act was passed 
in the interest of safety to the traveling public. It provided 
that men operating trains should not be required to run them 
for more than 16 continuous hours. If the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of this act allow, as I construe them to allow, the exten- 
sion of that time to such length as may be necessary in the 
view of the railroads and the men for the operation of trains 
beyond 16 hours, it would then, Mr. President, enable the rall- 
roads to require the operatives of trains to run such length of 
time as to endanger the safety of the traveling public. 

No harm can possibly occur from the adoption of this amend- 
ment. It only provides that this bill shall not be so construed 
as to extend the time of continuous service in the operation 
of trains by arrangement between the operatives and the rail- 
roads beyond the limitation fixed in the 16-hour bill and the 
modification of that bill made by the present Congress. 

I sincerely hope, sir, that this amendment may be adopted; 
and I beg to say to the Senate that no agreement to vote upon 
this bill at 6 o’clock to-day would ever have been accepted in 
this body if, as suggested by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rol, we would not be permitted to offer amendments here to 
the House bill which might be considered upon their merits. 

Mr. President, the Senate is an independent body. It is the 
one body of Congress in which we can have deliberative action. 
The only way in which we are deprived of that is by a unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I acceded to that unanimous-consent 
agreement at 10 or 11 o'clock last night in the belief that any 
amendment which had merit in it might be considered upon 
its merit by this body, and that we should not be foreclosed from 
offering important amendments to this measure by any such 
condition as that suggested by the Senator from Missouri earlier 
in our deliberations, after we reached the hour of 4 o'clock, 
when he said that the House was without a quorum and that 
we must abdicate our functions as a legislative body and uc- 
cept the bill as it passed that body. I would never last night 
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have consented to fixing a time to vote upon this bill, sir. if it 
und not been my belief that any amendment proposed to this 
legislation could receive careful and deliberate consideration of 
this body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's: time has ex- 

ired. 

p Mr. LEWTS and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from. Illinois. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The Senator from Illinois 
has been recognized. Does he yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi that 
I merely desire to address myself, as a member of the committee, 
to the observations: of the Senator from Wisconsin. Has the 
Senator from: Mississippi some: matter of urgency for which he 
would like me to. give way? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nos: 1 merely wanted to dwell upon the 
same subject; that is all. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, there need be no fear on the part 
of the able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] of 
such operation of this law as is indicated by his observations, 
When this measure was before the committee there were a 
couple of members of the committee who suggested that there 
might he such likelihood or such thought from some sources; 
but all finally concurred in the principle of law which we 
recognized thut repeals by implication are never favored by the 
courts. The courts could not indulge in the assumption that 
we implied the repeal of the other sections or the other laws 
upon a different or mere cognate subject matter. There is no 
affirmative expression in this proposed law repealing any other 
law. The epurts would look to the law for such expression 
and the absence of it would of itself be instruction that no 
such repeal was intended, 

Again, sir, the subject. matter of the 16-hour law relating 
to continuous service upon the railroads is one thing, The 
designation in this law of eight hours per day for general 


service in general matters is another. Therefore, there can 


not arise the implication feared. by the able Senator. 

But, sir. if there were any fears to be expressed hereafter 
by him, or realized when we meet in December, if the able 
Senator then should feel that it was necessary to add some 
specitic provision Which would meet any doubts whatever even 
in his mind, there would be time enough to do it; since this 
Taw we are nbox’ to enact is not going into effect until Janu- 
ary, 1917. To place the amendment upon the law now, merely 
on. a fear or conjecture, would burden it unnecessarily and, I 
assure the nble Senator. would be without. defense or necessity. 


We respectfully insist it bears no relation. whatever to the 


repeal. fenred by the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think the objeet which 
in borne im view by the Senator from Wisconsin is rather an 
important one. I think. it ought to be accomplished in some 


way. 

This bill provides that the basic day shall be a day of eight 
hours. It also provides that for overtime the men shall be 
paid proportionately. Undoubtedly that does leave open the 
question as to whether or not a man could be worked 16 hours 
or 18 hours or 20 hours; but the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, in the form in which he now has it, 
is entirely wrong. It goes on to say that noth'ng in this act 
shall be taken: as repealing any part of the act of 1907, or 
subsequent and. supplementary laws. 

If that amendment is agreed to it renders. the legislation 
which we are now passing nugatory, because the very nature 
of the case establishes: the fact that we do repeal certain parts 
of those acts: We repeal that part of the act fixing 16 hours 
as a basic day and nothing else; and when an amendment is 
offered saying that nothing in this act “shall be so construed.” 
as: to repeal anything in that act that is going too far. The 
Senator could pur in his amendment right after the part of the 
bill which provides thut for overtime that the workmen shall 
be paid pro rata, something like this, “but that nobody shall be 
worked over 16 hours,” and that would accomplish Eis purpose; 
but he has covered too much territory in the amendment as he 
has written it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I am reluctant to inter- 
rupt under the five-minute rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is at liberty to 
ee the Senntor from Mississippi as much as pleases that 

nator, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment made by this Congress 
to the 16-hour law was an amendment to the penalty provision. 
There is nothing in the 16-hour law excepting a limitation on 
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the hours of labor and the enforcement of that limitation by 
penalty; but the penalty provision: of the act of 1907 was found 
to be inoperative, and, the present Congress. cured that by an 
amendment which related simply to the penalty. I will not 
tuke the time of the Senate to state that, but that is all there 
is of it; and the reference to those two. acts relates simply to 
the 16-hour limitation and the penalty provision attached to. it. 
If that can be saved, we will save the violation of that law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am very sorry that I can- 
not agree with the Senator in his construction of his amend- 
ment. This act reads: 

And for ali necessa: me in 
shall be paid at a wate nie Sone than the V 

-hour workday. 

Now, I see perfectly how under that provision a railroad 
could work a man 20 hours, paying him only for excess time 
pro rata; but it seems to me that if the Senator, afier the 
word “ workday,” should strike out the period and insert a 
comma, and then add the language, “ Provided, however. That 
no employee engaged in interstate commerce shall be compelled 
te work,” or “shall be called on to work,” or “shall be per- 
mitted to contract to work over 16 hours,” he would then save 
the point he has in view. 

The Senator is right in this 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know, but—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is right in this—that the pres- 
ent law was passed for the purposes of public safety. It was 
thought that men who worked over 16 hours were not fully 

of their faculties, physical or mental, so as to con- 
serve the public safety. I have every sympathy with the object 
which the Senator has in view; but, as John Allen ssid when 
we took over the Philippines, his amendment simply covers too 
much territory. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will admonish 
Senators that all amendments not voted on by 6 o’clock will 
fail for want of time to consider them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I rise to speak on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 
Now, in the latitude given in debate here. L just want to reply 


to this criticism of my amendment, in a few words. 


The Senator from Mississippi does not know that the rail- 
roads have avoided the operation of the law of 1907. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will sny to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the amendment offerei| by the 
Senator from Nebraska is not technically before the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, I am not speaking on it techni- 
cally. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the Senator is not in 
order. The Senator will be good enough to take his seat. Under 
the rules, the Chair can not enlarge the unanimous-consent 


‘agreement. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I simply want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the language of the 16-hour law, which 
provides— 

That it shall be unlawful for amy common carrier, its officers or 
agents, subject’ to this act. to require or permit any employee: subject 
to this act to be or remain on duty for a longer period than 16 con- 
secutive bours. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for just a second? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under that law, the violations by the 
railroad companies, because of the inadequate penalty, were 
nearly 500.000 in number in the last year. 

Mr. HUGHES. T understand that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The present Congress enacted an 
amendment which provided that for any violation they should 
pay a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500. The for- 
mer law was weak in the respect that it provided no minimum 
penalty, and many courts assessed the railroads only 1 cent for 
a violation of the law. The violations under the original act 
were very numerous, and the violations will continue unless 
you preserve both of the statutes that you have to-lay. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, we have preserved both of 
the statutes. Of course, we have preserved the 16-hour inw. 
There is nothing in this legislation that proposes: its repeal. 
The penalty clause has been amended, as suggested by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and it is in full force and effect. The 
proposed legis!ation simply provides that in the event of any 
employee working more than eight hours he shall be paid as 
though he had worked a full day and pro rata wages for the 
time he works over that day. 
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It seems to me that the Senator frem Wisconsin will be 
only unnecessarily jeopardizing this legislation. I do not know 
whether he is in favor of it or not; but, if he is, it seems to me 
he will be only jeopardizing the legislation by insisting on his 
amendment, and will not be in any way aiding or helping in 
the enforcement of the 16-hour law. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, every Senator in this Chamber 
knows that the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fo.terre) is fair and equitable and should be 
adopted. It puts a positive construction upon this bill, and one 
that there could be no mistake about; and yet it will not be 
adopted for the reasons 1 stated in my former remarks. 

I pause to say that 1 had in mind this very subject when I 
introduced my amendment to strike out section 4. I did not dis- 
cuss it for the reasun that I have always thought that he who 
laughs last laughs best; and when you come to enforce this law, 
when you come to put it in operation, I warn you that you will 
find that you will have some obstacles to overcome that you can 

-not overcome, Under this bill the railroad companies are per- 

mitted to work the men 16 hours a day. You are putting a 
burden upon the employees that they can not, and in my judg- 
ment should not and will not, bear. You are enacting this legis- 
lation at this time for the purpese of preventing a strike. You 
are simply breeding a greater strike than you are preventing 
to-day. I shall vote against this bill because I believe it is a 
bill passed for political expediency and not for the benefit of 
the railroads or of the public or of the laboring men of this 
Nation. 

This bill says that the men shall have a standard day's wages 
based on a day of eight hours, and that they shall be paid pro 
rata for overtime. If a man works 16 hours under this bill and 
is receiving 50 cents an hour he earns $4 for the eight hours and 
pro rata for overtime, which means that he will receive 50 
cents an hour for overtime, Under existing contracts between 
the railroad companies and employees the men receive time and 
a half for overtime, and under a 50-cents-an-hour contract the 
men would receive 75 cents an hour. In other words, under ex- 
isting contracts the men would receive $6 for overtime, whereas 
under this bill they will only receive pro rata for overtime, 
which would mean $4 for the eight hours overtime, and the 
passage of this bill will cause every member of the brotherhood 
to lose $2 on every eight hours of overtime they work during 
the next 10 months after this bill becomes a law. You must re- 
member that the railroads are operated for a profit, and that 
they have a perfect right under this law to require men to work 
for at least 16 hours, and, in my judgment, more than 16 hours, 
but with the adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forretre}], which I favor, we can at 
least limit the time to 16 hours, and we must expect that the 
railroad companies, as a matter of business, will operate the 
full number of hours permitted under the law wherever it is 
convenient to do it in efficient operation, and we should under- 
stand and realize that, although we raise the wages of these 
employees 20 per cent, instead of shortening their hours of 
labor to an eight-hour day as an average labor day for the train 
operators for the next 10 months they will be lengthened, and 
when this occurs the laboring men of this Nation—these very 
members of the brotherhood that are here to-day—will protest, 
and they will protest justly, if the hours of labor are unreason- 
ably lengthened on a pro rata basis when they have worked for 
yeurs to secure time and a half for overtime. They have at 
this time a legal right to protest and to strike to protect their 
rights if their demands are not granted, and you are to-day 
taking this right away from them. As has been said in this 
Chamber to-day, not only by Members on this side, but by Mem- 
bers on the majority side, everything that has been gained by 
the laboring men in the last 20 years has been gained by organ- 
ization and by dealing directly with the companies, 

You are taking that right away from them to-day and you 
are going to compel them to work, where they receive 50 cents 
an hour, for eight long hours of overtime for the sum of $4, 
while they are to-day throwing away their right to receive, not 
something in the future, but something that they are receiving 
at this very hour and I do not believe when they understand it 
they will submit to it, and if they do not submit to it what are 
you going to do to them? Section 4, the section I moved to 
strike out und which amendment the majority so jokingly voted 
down, says “that any person violating any provision of this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be fined not less than $100 and not more than $1,000, or im- 

- prisoned not to exceed one year, or both.“ I say to the majority 
that you are taking away from the laboring men the liberty 
they have to-day, and you are placing them in a position of in- 
voluntary servitude for the next 10 months, and it is impossible 
for them to have any relief whatever without paying a fine or 


going to jail, or both. I am opposed to this bill and shall vote 
against it, because I believe it is not enacted in good faith, or for 
the publie good. I favor the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and I challenge any member of the majority to 
rise in his seat now and say that amendment is not fair and 
just, or to say that it should not be adopted by this body. I 
further challenge any member of the majority to rise in his 
seat and say that he will vote for this amendment or any otner 
amendment that {s offered to this bill, or that he will vote to 
change the doting of an I or the crossing of a t in this bill. 
You will not do it, although you know in your hearts that this 
amendment ought to be adopted. We have been wasting time, 
You intended to pass this bill in its present form when it came 
oyer from the House. We might as well have voted for it yes- 
terday as to-day. j 

I yield to no man in my desire to further the cause of labor 
in securing an eight-hour day, but I refuse to be a party to the 
enactment of a law that pretends to give a certain class of men 
an eight-hour day but which in reality takes away from them 
every vested right that they have werked so many years to 
secure. I want to pass a law that is just as favorable to the 
stockholders and bondholders of the railroad companies as it is 
to the laboring men. You have not done justice to the investor 
in this bill. You have been absolutely unfair to the employees, 
and the public has not been taken into consideration at all. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator occupies the 
floor for five minutes, all these amendments will fail. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to state—— 

Mr, NORRIS. Will not the Senator let us vote on the pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to state that the subject of the 
effect of this action upon the 16-hour law was considered by 
the committee and that they were of the opinion that there was 
nothing whatever in this act to affect that law or the act 
amendatory of it. 

Now, I wish to say another thing. The time for debate is 
about to close and I have not the opportunity I desired of mak- 
ing the closing remarks. I should like leave, therefore, to insert 
in the Recorp a statement from myself appearing in an inter- 
view in the New York Times regarding the railroad controversy. 
The interview was had prior to the President's message upon 
this subject, though it was printed afterwards. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order unless 
there is objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the New York Times, Sunday, Aug. 27, 1916.] 


PROBLEM OF THE RAILnoaADS—CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE WARNS AGAINST FEDERAL OWNERSHIP. 


“Almost as a matter of instinct I believe In the eight-hour day for 
railroad employees and all other classes of labor in the United States. 
I do not belleve in Government 1 of the railroads in this 
country so long as Government regulation is adequate, and it has not 
yet been proved inadequate. I believe that the attitude of the rail- 
way investor is a big factor that we can not ignore. I believe that if 
it is necessary for the railroads to increase tbeir rates in order to 
meet the added cost of an elght-hour day they should be allowed to 
do so, I am not in favor of compulsory arbitration, for that, of 
course, means, if it means anything, compulsory abiding by the award 
of the arbitrators which, in turn, means involuntary servitude in the 
United States,” 

These isolated sentences were uttered by Senator Francis G. NEW- 
LANDS, of Nevada, in the course of an interview at Washington the 
other day when he was asked why the Newlands Act providing for the 
the settlement of railroad disputes by mediation or arbitration had 
failed to meet the records rh of the present controversy between the 
railroad companies and their employees. 

They may be taken as the railroad creed of the Senator whose name 
is associated with the most advanced piece of labor legislation so far 
enacted by the Federal Government, and who is the ranking man in 
Congress in transportation 33 use of bis chairmanship of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. Another vital article of 
that creed is the Senator's belief that all railroads should be brought 
under closer national control and more efficient r gulation by national 
incorporation. 

As to the refusal of the railroad employees to arbitrate in 1916 under 
the terms of the Newlands Act, which they indorsed with so much 
enthusiasm at the time of it: passage in 101%, their refusal being based 
on their claim that they do not get a square deal, Senator Newlands 
said that the men were not afraid of partiality on th part of the 
arbitrators, but of the arbitrators’ lack of expert knowledge of the 
many complicated questions involved. 

The objection of the railroad brotherhoods,” he sald. “is not so 
much to the law as to the tack of information at the disposal of the 
umpires, No matter how just and fair they may be, they are inexpert. 
They are not clear in their own understanding of the Issues and they 
can not be clear in their decisions. After the award is made it be- 
comes necessary to 1 Yoo too much, possibly to arbitrate the award 
itself. This is what the men complain of, and, I think, explains their 
refusa} to arbitrate at the present time. 

“They declare, for example, that the granting of their demands 
would cost the roads my twenty millions more a year for operating. 
The roads declare that it would cost much more than that. There 
should be some way of putting such an important int as that before 
the arbitrators as an undisputed fact to enable them to decide it on 
its merits, not in the form of two widely divergent guesses about the 
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same thing. And that is only one of the many things concerning which 


we need accurate know 

“Another illustration is the matter of wages now paid throughout 
the railroad industry. it is asserted that the ots 05 2 of the rail- 
road employees who are not o ized is only about $700 a year, while 
the average pay of the workers who are organized, something less than 
one-third of the whore, is from $1,100 to $1.200 a year, Are we get 
to the point where the tower strata of the labor in this inaustry o 
transportation should be built op’ Are we giv! too much considera- 
tion to the demands of what we may call the tocracy of labor and 
not enough te the unorganized ? 1 knows, but we ought to know. 
We need the farts to aetermine these things. 

“T recently introducea in the Senate a resolution directing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to ascertain as soon as possible the mini- 
mum, maximum, and average wages paid, with hours of service. to 
every class of raitroad employee in the United States, to compare them 
with wages ol other industries in whicb similar skill and risk are 
involved, to determine the relation of railroad wages to railroad reve- 
nnes, and to consider whether ratiroad revenues, based on existing rates, 
would admit of equally favorable terms to all classes of railroad em- 

loyees. There was a second section to the resolution declaring it to 
2 the sense of Congress that the railroads and their employers should 
assist in the thering of this information, and that 5 


are having a national campaien. The railroad sop pra themselves 
were opposed to it because it would mean delay. hardly think we 
can blame them for not wanting delay now that they have got their 
campai for eight bours aud more pay under way. It requires a 
tremendous effort to start such a movement as theirs from the begin- 
ning, and they object to losing the momentum they have worked up 
and beginning all over again. A moving body ts going to get to its 
goal much more quickly than one that is halted to get more facts. 

“But the eight-hour das. which I believe in instinctively for all 
labor when it can be brought about in an orderly manner, is not a goal 
to be driven at to reach in a day regardiess of the welfare of the coun- 
try as ə whole. So why not agree upon a modus vivendi until we can 

Soe facts that we need for the fair determination of the real ques- 

ons 

“Of course the modus vivendi would itself be a matter of arbitra- 
tion. but the award would ‘be 8 For example, why not an 

ent now on a nine-bour day with time-and-a-quarter pay for over- 

me. such an agreement to run for one year or two years? In the 

meantime we would get together the information that any board of 
arbitration must have te reach an intelligent conclusion. 

If we could find some way to prevent by law radical action in the 
way of strike or lockout until the Government could ascertain all the 

d be worth while. 


velopment of the conntry's chief Industry, the agg? Als ee which 
all our otaer industries depend. If ability to pay divi R is found 
to depend op authority to increase rates to meet the Increasing cost 
of labor and supplies and taxes, as it is bound to be, then by all means 
let the roads tnerease the rates. 

“To decrease dividends to the vanishing t, thereby 


approach Government ownership in this country until Government sig 
lation bas failed. It is pow so far from ped Meo age ge that the 
United States has to-lay the best system of ra in the world. 
with the best wages for loyees and the best service to the public 
and by far the cheapest ce in proportion to its quality. 

“I would prefer wage increases and shorter hours and rate increases 
to pay the law bills to Government ownership, but I have no preju- 

ces against such ownership. I cealize that the world is drifting toward 

t. The European countries have it. England is practically running 
her own roads. Rut why sbould we change so long as our ronds are 
better, better for all concerned. under the United States system of regu- 
lation than the Government-owned foreign systems are? If this 
country ever does come to Government ownership we surely do not want 
to be forced to it ry a catacly™ of industrial war. It must come, if 
at all, through the orderly process of evolution, which means the per- 
fection of regulation first. - 

“If the Government should take over the roads the interest it would 
have to pay on the money borrowed for the purpose 7 would be 
less than dividends now paid to stockholders, but I doubt very much 
if the service would le as economic and efficient as it is now. and it is 
dificult to estimate the effect it would have on the country to have 
por than a million voters added to the pay roll of Government em- 

loyees, 

To come back to the present. T see no way for the settlement of our 
labor disputes except by mediation, and if that fails, by arbitration, 
and we airveady haw? sifficieut jaw fur that purpose, if it is supple- 
mented by some governmental device for getting the needed facts. 
refer, of course. to voluntary arbitration. At the time the present 
mediation act was under discussion, preliminary to its passage, there 
was some talk of providing compulsory arbitration. That talk been 
revived in the course of controversy now pending. But the United 
States ought not to have compulsory arbitration, if it means, in its 
logical outcome, involuntary servitude. There would be no point in 
compelling the oppuncnts to arbitrate, whether or no, unless you could 
comprl them Imer on to abide by the award of the arbitrators and, in 
the ease of the men, make it obligatory for them to remain at work. 

“On the other hand, tf you admit the principle that they can all 

ve up their jube at once and combine to prevent others from taking 

heir places, that means that there is always the possibility of paralysis 
of the entire cenntry., It means the possibility of civil war. A strike 
of the dimensions of the one now threatened would be civil war. It is 
Lil to igoore the fact that snch a strike could not be won without 
fore and that the strikers would use force. And there would be 
nothing left for be erregt but to ure forve, too, in the shape of the 
military ond every agency at the disposal of the Government to 
offset violence and keep ‘the roads in ation. It seems barbarous 
and uncivilized, but civilization has not yet devised any other way. 


It will find a way eventually and there is no need for discouragement. 
Reason and persuasion go much further than they used to in these 
matters. When we have learned how, they will go all the way in every 


tingency. 

In the meantime there might be for this country, if it would 
adopt it, a policy much better than Federal ownership, and tbat is 
Federal incorporation of the railroads. Such incorporation would 
unify and simplify tne railroad administration of the country as a 
whole. It wouid recognize evolution of the transportation indus- 
7 under which the operation and management of almost the entire 
mileaze has come under the control of a very few well-known groups 
or systems. By such incor tion and control the taxes of railroads 
could be made fixed and certain. That would also be true of dividends, 
so that bereafter any increase of business would tend matbematically, 
either to a betterment of the :0ad to an increase in wages, or to a 
diminution in rates. 


“q would require that ail railroads engaging in interstate ecommerce 
Shou incorporate under a national law in accordance with certain 
conditions, not only permitting but favoring the consolidation of rail- 
reads. I would provide that the amount of stocks and bonds issued 
for such a consolidation should be epproved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and that they should not exceed the actual value 
of the roads consolidated. as determined by the commission. I would 
provide that the commission should approve the amount o? bonds 
and stocks to be issued for the rchese of connecting or intersecting 
lines, for the betterment of existing roads, and the construction of new 
ones. I would make a rigid requirement to the effect that these secur- 
ities should not exceed the value of the property acquired, or the actual 
cost of the work of construction. ‘Pais would effectually prevent 
future overcapitalization. 

Tue fact that the reilroad, whether“ in the hands of the Govern- 
ment or a private corporation, is a natural monopoly. The steady 
trend of consolidation . tae outcome of economic forces which can not 
be controlled or appreciably impeded by isiation, Our present rail- 
road syst even though it is the best in the world, is needlessly com- 
plicated and expensive. involving the maintenance of many unneces- 
sary corporations. There should be unity of ownersbip, recognized by 
the law, of such railrcads as are now linked together in interstate 
commerce, regardless of State boundaries, As State legislation can not 
accomplish this, the railroad corporations should be national—the cre- 
ation of the Government whose jurisdiction is as broad as interstate 
commerce itself.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Fo.serre]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called), Again an- 
nouncing the transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine |Mr. Jonnsox], which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Vermont {Mr. Pace], and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
Not being able to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). on ac- 
count of my pair I can not vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called), I make the same 
announcement as on the last roll call. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I make 
the same announcement in reference to the transfer of ny pair 
as on the last roll call and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I vote “ yeu.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair as announced on the preceding roll call and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement that I made before and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Brady Hitchcock Nelson Thomas 
Clapp Jones Norris Wadsworth 
Cummins 2 Oliver Warren 
Curtis La Follette Sherman Weeks 
Inlungham McCumber Smith, Mich. 
du Pont McLean Smoot 
Gronna Myers Sterling 

NAYS—45. 
Ashurst Hardwick Penrose Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hughes Phrean Smith. S. C. 
Beckham Husting Pittman - Swanson 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Taggart 

Kern Rausdell Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Underwood 
Chilton Lea, Tenn, Robinson Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lee. MA. Saulshu Walsh 
t Lewis Sheppa Williams 

Culberson Martin, Va. Shields 
Fletcher Newlan Simmons 
Gallinger Overman Smith, Ariz. 
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NOT VOTING—25. 
Borah Harding O'Gorman Sutherland 
Broussard Hollis Owen Tillman 
Catron ames ae Townsend 
Clark, Wyo Johnson. Me. Poindexter Works 
Fall Lippitt Shafroth 
Gof ge Smith, Ga. 
Gore Martine, N. J. Stone 


So Mr. La Fours amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska IMr. Norris]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 6 o'clock having 
arrived the bill will be reported to the Senate. 3 

The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill ? 

Mr. REED and Mr. NEWLANDS called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I did on the former vote, I vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair that I formerly made, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). In the absence of 
my pair I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington {Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
He is absent and I am unable to transfer, and therefore with- 
hold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). In the 
absence of my pair I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
1 would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). In the absence of 
my pair I withhold my vote. If I could vote, I would vote 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TownsEeNn’s name was 
called). I desire the Recorp to show that my colleague [Mr. 
TowNsenp] is absent because of illness in his family. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement with reference to my pair as on the 
last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement I did before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair as announced on the previous roll call and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement as before, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] and the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] on important 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Ashurst Johnson. S. Dak. Phelan Smith. 
Bankhead Kern Pittman Smith. S. C. 
B m La Follette Pomerene 
Bryan Ransded Taggart 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. R Tbomas 
Chilton e, Md. Robinson Thompson 
Culberson s Saul: Un 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shet pa Vardaman 
Hitchcock Myers Shields Walsh 
Hughes Newlands Simmons 
usting Overman Smith. Ariz. 
NAYS—28. 
Borah Curtis Kenyon Sherman 
Brady Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee du Pont McLean Smoot 
lapp Gallinger Nelson Sterling 
Clarke. Ark. Gronna Norris Wadsworth 
Colt Hardwick Oliver Warren 
Cummins Jones Penrose Weeks 
NOT VOTING—24, 
Broussard Harding Martine. N. J. Smith. Ga. 
Catron Hollis O'Gorman Stone 
Clark, Wyo. James Suthe 
Fall Johnson, Me. Page Tillman 
Goff Lippitt Poindexter Townsend 
Gore Lodge Shafroth Works 


So the bill was passed. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that the bill (S. 6981) to establish 
the eight-hour standard workday in interstate transportation, 
and for other purposes, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL NOTIFICATION (s. DOC. NO. 543). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and as a Senate document the address delivered 
to-day by Senator OLLE M. James, notifying President Wilson 
of his nomination for President by the Democratic Party and 
the feply of the President accepting the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hugues in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania objects. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to state that the same request. 
was preferred by Mr. Mann in the House regarding the ad- 
dress of Senator Harnıne and the reply ef Mr. Hughes, and it 
was granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania insist on his objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I did not understand the reguest, 
owing to the confusion in the Chamber. 

2 PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. Do I understand the Senator 
to say that the address delivered by Senator Harprne and the 
response by Gov. Hughes at the notification meeting in New York 
were printed both in the Recorp and as a public document? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; on August 2, page 11992 of the 
Coneressionat Recorp, which I have before me. It says: 

Mr. Manx, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the speeches 
which have just been authorized to be inserted in the RecorD, of Sen- 
ator Haupinc and Mr. Hughes, be also printed as a House docu- 
ment, so that page? Peg be in a more convenient form. 

eman from Ilimals asks unanimous consent 
that the speeches of tor Hanpine and Mr. Hughes be published 
as a House document. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection (H. Doc. No. 1315). 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object to this request; but I 
want to say to the Senator that if that request had not been 
granted in the House I certainly would have objected to the 
addresses being printed both in the Recorp and as a public 
document. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know the Senator’s usual objection, and I 
would not have made the request except for this precedent to do 
both. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not have consented to have them 
printed both in the Recorp and as a document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. OLLIE M. JAMES. 

Mr. President, the Demecracy of the Republic assembled in 
national convention at St. Louis, Mo., June 14, 1916, was genu- 
inely representative of the true spirit of America—its ideals 
of justice and of patriotism. 

These representatives of the purest democracy in the world, 
after three and a half years of trial of your service to the people 
of the conntry, with a Nation to choose from to fill the greatest 
office in the world, instinctively and enthusiastically turned to 
you. By this they not only registered their own will and desire, 
but also the will and wish of the people back home, whose 
trusted and honored spokesmen they were. With an enthu- 
siasm, unanimity, and earnestness never surpassed in the po- 
litical life of America, they have summoned you again to lead 
the hosts of peace, presperity, and American righteousness. 

They do not make this call upon you for the purpose of hon- 
oring you, for you have already had bestowed upon you by 
your countrymen the greatest honor within their gift. They call 
you for service to America and mankind; a service you have 


so amply proved to be of the highest type known to just gov- 


ernments among men; a service that has given justice to all 
men upon free and equal terms; a service that has restored 
taxation to its historic and constitutional function; a service 
that has freed trade to individual and honest endeavor; a serv- 
ice that has lifted from the tables and homes of the plain people 
of America a burden of taxation which they have unjustly 
borne for more than a half century and placed it upon the 
wealth and fortunes of the land; a service that has driven mo- 
nopoly from its rendezvous of taxation; a service that has 
denied to the trusts of Republican creation a hiding place in 
our economic life; a service to the toilers of America that lifted 
them from the despised level of a commodity to the high plane 
of a human unit in our industrial life; a service that has dig- 
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nified them—the great army of workers of the field, factory, and 
mine; a service that opened the courts to all men upon equal 
terms, of justice and constitutional liberty; a service that freed 
the money of a nation from the control of a “ money oligarchy ” 
and lodged it in the hands of the Government; a service that 
at once destroyed two trusts, a Money Trust and a Panic Trust, 
where the business can not be oppressed or destroyed by ma- 
nipulation of the money market, nor legislation controlled, in- 
timidated, or suppressed by the Panic Trust. These two trusts 
that your service and matchless leadership destroyed live only 
in memory, as contemporary with the malodorous rule of the 
boss-ridden and monopoly-controlled stand-pat Republican Party. 

It is a service which has prepared the Nation for its defense; 
a service to fair and equal treatment to all men by destroying 
a subsidy fed to an American monopoly; a service to the 
farmers of our country who yearn for a home and fireside to 
call their own by enacting into law a Federal rural-credits 
System that makes credit and home building easy to the tillers 
of the soil; a service that in the stormiest hours of America’s 
life and the bloodiest days of the life of the world, you have 
kept our people at peace with all the earth; a service that has 
kept homes happy, family circles unbroken, whilo the Old 
World staggers beneath its weight of sorrow, mourning, and 
death; a service whose victories for the freedom of the seas, 
the rights of neutral life, the protection of American citizens 
and American rights stands resplendent in the world’s inter- 
national law and in the earth’s diplomacy. This great triumph 
which you achieved for America and the world gave protection 
tc noncombatants and neutrals that war-mad countries must 
respect, and this diplomatic achievement will be the guiding, 
protecting precedent to millions of lives of the innocent and un- 
offending long after you are gone. This triumph of yours will 
not be told in history by a great war debt, a mammoth pension 
roll, vacant chairs at unhappy flresides, and Decoration Day 
services to place flowers upon the mounds of those who achieved 
it, but it will be told in the victory of matchless diplomacy 
and of irresistible logic, presenting in an unequaled manner the 
everlasting principle of justice. 

Under your unrivaled and fearless leadership you have 
rescued the little children of America—the future fathers and 
mothers of our race—from the grinding slavery of the sweat- 
shop and the factory. No dividends or fortunes in the future 
will bear the stain of their toil and tears; their youthful days 
will be spent in the fresh air of growing life and in the school- 
rooms of the land, where they will be properly prepared in 
strength and mind to become the future citizens of a great, 
humane, and free Republic. : 

You behold your country after three and a half years of your 
administration more prosperous than ever in its history. The 
earning of the laborers of America exceed by $3,000,000,000 
their earnings under four years of the administration of your 
predecessor ; the savings of the people deposited in the banks of 
our country amout to $6,000,000,000 more than was deposited 
under the four years of the administration og Mr. Taft. 

Our exports for the first time in our history lead the world; 
our farmers are more prosperous than ever; business is free; 
individual endeavor is no longer denied its reward. The in- 
crease in the business of the commercial world is so great that 
it almost staggers the mind to contemplate it, notwithstanding a 
world’s war has called for legislation to stay the process of the 
courts in debt collections in all the neutral countries of the 
world except here, where plenty blesses and prospers our peo- 
ple. Your beloved country marches forward to a prosperity 
never dreamed of. Your opponents are unwillingly forced to 
admit this happy condition of our people, which they say is not 
permanent, but they shall be no more regarded as prophets now 
than they were when they said it could not come, 

Four years ago in accepting the nomination of the Democratic 
Party for the Presidency you stated that you would seek advice 
and counsel wherever you could obtain it upon free terms; this 
you have done. You uncovered and drove a mighty lobby out 
of the Capitol and invited Americans of all stations to come and 
counsel with you. The laborer with his grimy hand, the farmer 
with the tan of the blazing sun upon his face; the railroad men 
who hold the throttle, swing the lantern, and direct the rolling 
wheels of commerce; the toiler from the damp and darkness of 
mine, from the shop, the mill, and the factory ; the business men 
from their offices, the clerk from the counter, the banker, the 
artisan, the lawyer, and the doctor, have come and found wel- 
come and shared counsel with you. They knew you were free 
to serye, that you were unbossed, unowned, and unafraid. They 
knew you only sought the truth, and when you found it you 
were ready to challenge all of its adversaries to any conflict. 
When peace shall spread her white wings over a charred and 
bloody world, in the quiet of the chamber of the just historian, 


when the din and roar of political antagonism shall have ceased, 
when the prejudice and passion of partisanship shall have died 
away, when principle shall actuate men and parties rather than 
appetite, when ambition shall no longer lure men and parties to 
unjust attack, the historian will accord to you and your adminis- 
tration a foremost place in the Republic's life. 

Americans are not ungrateful; the people are not unpatriotic; 
they recognize the thousands of difficulties that no man could 
foresee which you have encountered and mastered. Their ver- 
dict is already written; it has been agreed upon at the flresides 
of the land and has been molded in the schoolhouses, the places 
of worship, and wherever Americans meet to talk over the af- 
fairs and good of their country. That verdict leaps forth from 
almost every American heart in undying gratitude to you for 
the service you have rendered, for the peace, prosperity, and 
happiness your leadership has given, und I but voice this day 
the overwhelming wish of Americans eyerywhere for your tri- 
umphant reelection. 

This great convention which nominated you was neither con- 
trolled nor intimidated by any un-American or foreign influence. 
It had the heart beat and spoke the true sentiment of our country. 

A committee composed of the permanent chairman of the con- 
vention and one delegate from each State and Territory was 
appointed to inform you of your selection as the nominee of the 
Democratic Party for President of the United States and to re- 
quest you to accept it, and the convention did me the honor to 
mwaka me chairman of this committee charged with such a happy 
mission, 

Therefore, in compliance with the command of that conven- 
tion, this committee performs that pleasing duty, and, as the 
appointed agent of that great national Democratic convention, I 
hand you this formal letter of notification, signed by the mem- 
bers of the committee, accompanied by a copy of the platform 
adopted by the convention, and upon that platform I have the 
honor to request your acceptance of the tendered nomination. 
And, on behalf of the Democrats of the whole Republic, who are 
proud of your great administration, we pledge you their enthu- 
silastic and united support, and our prayer is that God, who 
blesses the peacemaker, may guide you to a glorious victory in 
November. 

SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE, 1916, 

Senator James, gentlemen of the notification committee, fel- 
low citizens, I can not accept the leadership and responsibility 
which the national Democratic convention has again, in such 
generous fashion, asked me to accept without first expressing 
my profound gratitude to the party for the trust it reposes in 
me after four years of flery trial in the midst of affairs of un- 
precedented difficulty, and the keen sense of added responsibility 
with which this honor fills—I had almost said burdens—me as I 
think of the great issues of national life and policy involved in 
the present and immediate future conduct of our Government. I 
shall seek, as I have always sought, to justify the extraordinary 
confidence thus reposed in me by striving to purge my heart and 
purpose of every personal and of every misleading party motive 
and devoting every energy I have to the service of the Nation . 
as a whole, praying that I may continue to have the counsel and 
support of all forward-looking men at every turn of the dificult 
business. 

For I do not doubt that the people of the United States will 
wish the Democratic Party to continue in control of the Govern- 
ment. They are not in the habit of rejecting those who have 
actually served them for those who are making doubtful and 
conjectural promises of service. Least of all are they likely to 
substitute those who promised to render them particular services 
and proved false to that promise for those who have actually 
rendered those very services. ‘ 

Boasting is always an empty business, which pleases nobody 
but the boaster, and I have no disposition to boast of what the 
Democratic Party has accomplished. It has merely done its duty. 
It has merely fulfilled its explicit promises. But there can be no 
violation of good taste in calling attention to the manner in 
which those promises have been carried out or in adverting to 
the interesting fact that many of the things accomplished were 
what the opposition party had again and again promised to do but 
had left undone. Indeed that is manifestly part of the business 
of this year of reckoning and assessment. There is no means 
of judging the future except by assessing the past. Constructive 
action must be weighed against destructive comment and reac- 
tion. The Democrats either have or have not understood the 
varied interests of the country. The test is contained in the 


record. 

What is that record? What were the Democrats called into 
power to do? What things had long waited to be done, and how 
did the Democrats do them? It is a record of extraordinary 
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length and variety, rich in elements of many kinds, but con- 
sistent in principle throughout and susceptible of brief recital. 
The Republican Party was put out of power because of fail- 
ure, practical failure and moral failure; because it had served 
special interests and not the country at large; because, under 
the leadership of its preferred and established guides, of those 
who still make its choices, it had lost touch with the thoughts 
and the needs of the Nation and was living in a past age and 
under a fixed illusion, the illusion of greatness. It had framed 
tariff laws based upon a fear of foreign trade, a fundamental 
doubt as to American skill, enterprise, and capacity, and a very 
tender regard for the profitable privileges of those who had 
gained control of domestic markets and domestic credits; and 
yet had enacted antitrust laws which hampered the very things 
they meant to foster, which were stiff and inelastic, and in part 
unintelligible. It had permitted the country throughout the 


long period of its control to stugger from one financial crisis to- 


another under the operation of a national banking law of its 
own framing which made stringency and panic certain and the 
control of the larger business operations of the country by the 
bankers of a few reserve centers Inevitable; had made as if it 
méant to reform the law, but had faint-heartedly failed in the 
attempt, because it could not bring itself to do the one thing 
necessury to make the reform genuine and effectual, namely, 
break up the control of small groups of bankers, It had been 
oblivious or indifferent to the fact that the farmers, upon whom 
the country depends for its food and in the last analysis for 
its prosperity, were without standing in the matter of com- 
mercial credit, without the protection of standards in their 
market transactions, and without systematic knowledge of the 
markets themselves; that the laborers of the country, the great 
army of men who man the industries It was professing to father 
and promote, carried their labor as a mere commodity to 
market, were subject to restraint by novel and drastic process 
in the courts, were without assurance of compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents, without Federal assistance in accommodat- 
ing labor disputes, and without national aid or advice in finding 
the places and the industries in which their labor was most 
needed. The country had no national system of road construc- 
tion and development. Little intelligent attention was paid to 
the Army, and not enough to the Navy. The other Republics of 
America distrusted us, because they found that we thought 
first of the protits of American Investors and only as an after- 
thought of impartial justice and helpful friendship. Its policy 
was provincial in all things; its purposes were out of harmony 
with the temper and purpose of the peuple and the timely de- 
velopment of the Nation's interests. 

So things stood when the Democratic Party came into power. 
How do they stand now? Alike in the domestic field and in the 
wide field of the commerce of the world, American business 
and life and Industry have been set free to move as they never 
moved before. 

The tariff has been revised, not on the principle of repelling 
foreign trade but upon the principle of encouraging it, upon 
something like a footing of equality with our own in respect of 
the terms of competition, and a Tariff Board has been created 
whose function it will be to keep the relations of American 
with foreign business and industry under constant observation, 
for the guidance alike of our business men and of our Congress. 
American energies are now directed toward the markets of the 
world. 

The laws against trusts have been clarified by definition, with 
a view to making it plain that they were not directed against 
big business but only against unfair business and the pretense 
of competition where there was none; and a Trade Commission 
has been créated with powers of guidance and accommodation 
which have relieved business men of unfounded fears and set 
them upon the road of hopeful and confident enterprise. 

By the Federal reserve act the supply of currency at the dis- 
posal of active business has been rendered elastic, taking its 
volume not from a fixed body of investment securities, but from 
the liquid assets of daily trade; and these assets are assessed 
and accepted not by distant groups of bankers in control of un- 
avuilable reserves, but by bankers at the many centers of local 
exchange who are in touch with local conditions everywhere. 

Effective measures have been taken for the re-creation of an 
American merchant marine and the revival of the American 
carrying trade indispensable to our emancipation from the con- 
trol which foreigners have so long exercised over the opportuni- 
ties, the routes, and the methods of our commerce with other 
countries. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been reorganized to 
enable it to perform its great and important functions more 
promptly and more efficiently. We have created, ty and 
improved the service of the parcel post. 


So much we have done for business. What other party has 
understood the task so well or executed it so intelligently and 
energetically? What other party has attempted it at all? The 
Republicun leaders, upparently, know of no means of assisting 
business but “ protection.” How to stimulate it and put it upon 
a new footing of energy and enterprise they have not suggested, 

For the farmers of the country we have virtually created com- 
mercial credit, by means of the Federal reserve act and the 
rural-credits act. They now have the standing of other busi- 
ness men in the money market. We have successfully regulated 
speculation in“ futures“ and established standards in the mar- 
keting of grains. By an intelligent warehouse act we have 
assisted to make the standard crops available as never before, 
both for systematic marketing and as a security for loans from 
the banks. We have greatly added to the work of neighborhood 
demonstration on the farm itself of improved methods of culti- 
vation, and, through the intelligent extension of the functions 
of the Department of Agriculture, have made it possible for thé 
farmer to learn systemutically where his best markets are and 
how to get at them. 

The workingmen of America have been given a veritable 
emancipation by the legal recognition of a man’s labor as part 
of his life. and not a mere marketuble commodity ; by exempting 
labor organizations from processes of the cuurts, which treated 
their members like fractional parts of mobs and not like acces- 
sible and responsible individuals; by releasing our seamen from 
involuntary servitude; by making adequate provision for com- 
pensation for industrial accidents; by providing suitable ma- 
chinery for mediation and conciliation in industrial disputes; 
and by putting the Federal Department of Lubor at the dis- 
posal of the workingman when in search of work. 

We have effected the emancipation of the children of the 

country by releasing them from hurtful labor. We have insti- 
tuted a system of national aid in the building of highroads 
such as the country has been feeling after for a century. We 
have sought to equalize taxation by menns of an equitable in- 
come tax. We have taken the steps that ought to have been 
taken at the outset to open up the resources òf Alaska. We 
have provided for national defense upon a scale never before 
seriously proposed upon the responsibility of an entire political 
party. We have driven the tariff lobby from cover and obliged 
it to substitute solid argument for private influence. 

This extraordinary recital must sound like a platform, a list 
of sanguine promises; but it is not. It is a record of promises 
made four years ago and now actually redeemed in constructive 
legislation. 

These things must profoundly disturb the thoughts and con- 
found the plans of those who have made themselves believe that 
the Democratic Party neither understood nor was ready to 
assist the business of the country in the great enterprises which 
it Is its evident and inevitable destiny to undertake and ca 
through. The breaking up of the lobby must especially discon- 
cert them; for it was through the lobby that they sought and 
were sure they had found the heart of things. The game of 
privilege can be played successfully by no other means, 

This record must equally astonish those who feared that the 
Democratic Party had not opened its heart to comprehend the 
demands of social justice. We have in four years come very 
near to carrying out the platform of the Progressive Party as 
well as our own; for we also are progressives. 

There is one circumstance connected with this programme 
which ought to be very plainly stated. It was resisted at every 
step by the interests which the Republican Party had catered to 
and fostered at the expense of the country, and these same inter- 
ests are now earnestly praying for a reaction which will save 
their privileges—for the restoration of their sworn friends to 
power before it is too late to recover what they have lost. They 
fought with particular desperation and infinite resourcefulness 
the reform of the banking and currency system, knowing that 
to be the citadel of their control; and most anxiously are they 
hoping and planning for the amendment of the Federal reserve 
act by the concentration of control in a single bank which the 
old familiar group of bankers can keep under their eye and 
direction. But while the “hig men” who used to write the 
tariffs and command the assistance of the Treasury have been 
hostile—all but a few with vision—the average business man 
knows that he has been delivered, and that the fear that was 
once every day in his heart. that the men who, controlled credit 
and directed enterprise from the committee rooms of Congress 
would crush him, is there no more, and will not return, unless 
the party that consulted only the “big men” should return to 
power—the party of masterly inactivity and cunning resource“ 
fulness in standing pat to resist change. 

The Republican Party is just the party that can not meet the 
new conditions of a new age. It does not know the way and 
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it does not wish new conditions. It tried to break away. from 
the old leaders and could not. They still select its candidates 
and dictate its policy, still resist change, still hanker after the 
old conditions, still know no methods of encouraging business 
but the old methods. When it changes its leaders and its pur- 
poses and brings its ideas up to date, it will have the right to 
ask the American people to give it power again; but not until 
then. A new age, an age of revolutionary change, needs new 
purposes and new ideas, 

In foreign affairs we have been guided by principles clearly 
conceived and consistently lived up to. Perhaps they have not 
been fully comprehended because they have hitherto governed 
international affairs only in theory, not in practice. They 
are simple, obvious, easily stated, and fundamental to Ameri- 
ean ideals. A 

We have been neutral not only because it was the fixed and 
traditional policy of the United States to stand aloof from the 
politics of Europe and because we had had no part either of 
action or of policy in the influences which brought on the 
present war, but also because it was manifestly our duty to 
prevent, if it were possible, the indefinite extension of the 
fires of hate and desolation kindled by that terrible conflict 
and seek to serve mankind by reserving our strength and our 
resources for the anxious and difficult days of restoration and 
heallug which must follow, when peace will have to build its 
house anew. 

The rights of our own citizens of course became involved ; that 
was inevitable. Where they did this was our guiding princi- 
ple: that property rights can be vindicated by claims for dam- 
ages when the war is over, and no modern nation can decline 
to arbitrate such claims; but the fundamental rights of hu- 
manity can not be. The loss of life is irreparable. Neither can 
direct violations of a 1eition’s sovereignty await vindication in 
suits for damages. The nation that violates these essential 
rights must expect to be checked and called to account by direct 
challenge and resistance. It at once makes the quarrel in part 
our own, These are plain principles, and we have never lost 
sight of them or departed from them, whatever the stress or the 
perplexity of circumstance or the provocation to hasty resent- 
ment. The record is clear and consistent throughout and stands 
distinct and definite for anyone to judge who wishes to know the 
truth about it. 

The seas.were not broad enough to keep the infection of the 
conflict out of our own politics. The passions and intrigues of 
certain active groups and combinations of men amongst us who 
were born under foreign flags injected the poison of disloyalty 
into our own most critical affairs, laid violent hands upon 
many of our industries, and subjected us to the shame of divi- 
sions of sentiment and purpose in which America was contemned 
and forgotten. It is part of the business of this year of reckon- 
ing and settlement to speak plainly and act with unmistakable 
purpose in rebuke of these things, in order that they may be for- 
ever hereafter impossible. I am the candidate of a party, but I 
am above all things else an American citizen. I neither seek 
the favor nor fear the displeasure of that small alien element 
amongst us which puts loyalty to any foreign power before 
loyalty to the United States. > 

While Europe was at war our own continent, one of our own 
neighbors, was shaken by revolution. In that matter, too. 
principle was plain and it was imperative that we should live 
up to it if we were to deserve the trust of any real partisan of 
the right as free men see it. We have professed to believe, and 
we do believe, that the people of small and weak states have 
the right to expect to be dealt with exactly as the people of 
big and powerful states would be. We have acted upon that 
principle in dealing with the people of Mexico. 

Our recent pursuit of bandits into Mexican territory was no 
violation of that principle. We ventured to enter Mexican 
territory only because there were no military forces in Mexico 
that could protect our border from hostile attack and our own 
people from violence, and we have committed there no single 
act of hostility or interference even with the sovereign au- 
thority of the Republie of Mexico herself. It was a plain case 
of the violation of our own sovereignty which could not wait 
to be vindicated by damages and for which there was no other 
remedy. The authorities of Mexico were powerless to prevent it. 

Many serious wrongs against the property, many irreparable 
wrongs against the persons, of Americans have been committed 
within the territory of Mexico herself during this confused 
revolution, wrongs which could not be effectually checked so 
long as there was no constituted power in Mexico which was in 
a position to check them. We could not act directly in that 
matter ourselves without denying Mexicans the right to any 
revolution at all which disturbed us and making the emancipa- 
tion of her own people await our own interest and convenience. 


— 


For it is their emancipation that they are seeking—blindly, it 
may be, and as yet ineffectually, but with profound and pas- 
sionate purpose and within their unquestionable right, apply 
what true American principle you will—any principle that an 
American would publicly avow. The people of Mexico have not 
been suffered to own thelr own country or direct their own 
institutions, Outsiders, men out of other nations and with in- 
terests too often alien to their own, have dictated what their 
privileges and opportunities should be and who should con- 
trol their land, their lives, and their resources—some of them 
Americans, pressing for things they could never have got in 
their own country. The Mexican people are entitled to at- 
tempt their liberty from such influences; and so long as I have 
anything to do with the action of our great Government I shall 
do everything in my power to prevent anyone standing in their 
way. I know that this is hard for some persons to understand; 
but it is not hard for the plain people of the United States to 
understand. It is hard doctrine only for those who wish to 
get something for themselves out of Mexico. There are men, 
and noble women, too, not a few, of our own people, thank God! 
whose fortunes are invested in great properties in Mexico who 
yet see the case with true vision and assess its issues with true 
American feeling. The rest can be left for the present out of 
the reckoning until this enslaved people has had its day of 
struggle toward the light. I have heard no one who was free 
from such influences propose interference by the United States 
with the internal affairs of Mexico. Certainly no friend of the 
Mexican people has proposed it. 

The people of the United States are capable of great sym- 
pathies and a noble pity in dealing with problems of this kind. 
As their spokesman and representative, I have tried to act 
in the spirit they would wish me show. The people of Mexico 
are striving for the rights that are fundamental to life and 
happiness—15,000,000 oppressed men, overburdened women, and 
pitiful children in virtual bondage in their own home of fertile 
lands and inexhaustible treasure! Some of the leaders of the 
revolution may often have been mistaken and violent and 
selfish, but the revolution itself was inevitable and is -ight. The 
unspeakable Huerta betrayed the very comrades he served, trai- 
torously overthrew the government of which he was a trusted 
part, impudently spoke for the very forces that had driven his 
people to the rebellion, with which he had pretended to sympa- 
thize. The men who overcame him and drove him out represent 
at least the fierce passion of reconstruction which lies at the 
very heurt of liberty; and so long as they represent, however 
imperfectly, such a struggle for deliverance, I am ready to serve 
their ends when I can, So long as the power of recognition rests 
with me the Government of the United States will refuse to 
extend the hand of welcome to anyone who obtains power in a 
sister republic by treachery and violence. No permanency can 
be given the affairs of any republic by a title based upon intrigue 
and assassination. I declared that to be the policy of this ad- 
ministration within three weeks after I assumed the Presidency. 
I here again vow it. I am more interested in the fortunes of 
oppressed men and pitiful women and children than in any 
property rights whatever. Mistakes I have no doubt made in 
this perplexing business, but not in purpose or object. 

More is involved than the immediate destinies of Mexico and 
the relations of the United States with a distressed and dis- 
tracted people. All America looks on. Test is now being made 
of us whether we be sincere lovers of popular liberty or not and 
are indeed to be trusted to respect national sovereignty among 
our weaker neighbors. We have undertaken these many years 
to play big brother to the republics of this hemisphere. This is 
the day of our test, whether we mean, or have ever meant, to 
play that part for our own benefit wholly or also for theirs. 
Upon the outcome of that test—its outcome in their minds, not 
in ours—depends every relationship of the United States with 
Latin America, whether in politics or in commerze and enter- 
prise. These are great issues and lie at the heart of the gravest 
tasks of the future, fasks both economic and political, and very 
intimately inwrought with many of the most vital of the new 
issues of the politics of the world. The republics of America 
have in the last three years been drawing together in a new 
spirit of accommodation, mutual understanding, and cordial 
cooperation. Much of the politics of the world in the years to 
come will depend upon their relationships with one another. 
It is a barren and provincial statesmanship that loses sight of 
such things! 

The future, the immediate future, will bring us squarely face 
to face with many great and exacting problems which will 
search us through and through whether we be able and ready 
to play the part in the world that we mean to play. It will not 
bring us into their presence slowly, gently, with ceremonious in- 
troduction, but suddenly and at once, the moment the war in 
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Europe is over. They will be new problems, most of them; 
many will be old problems in a new setting and with new ele- 
ments which we have never dealt with or reckoned the force 
and meaning of before. They will require for their solution new 
thinking, fresh courage and resourcefulness, and in some matters 
radical reeonsiderations of policy. We must be ready to mobilize 
our resources alike of brains and of materials. - 

It is not a future to be afraid of. It is, rather, a future to 
stimulate and excite us to the display of the best powers that 
are in us. We may enter it with confidence when we are sure 
that we understand it—and we have provided ourselves already 
with the means of understanding it. 

Look first at what it will be necessary that the nations of 
the world should do to make the days to come tolerable and fit 
to live and work in; and then look at our part in what is to 
follow and our own duty of preparation, For we must be pre- 
pared both in resources and in policy. 

There must be a just and settled peace, and we here in 
Amorien must contribute the full force of our enthusiasm and of 
our authority as a Nation to the organization of that peace 
upon world-wide foundations that can not easily be shaken. 
No nation should be forced to take sides in any quarrel in which 
its own honor and integrity and the fortunes of its own people 
are not invelved; but no nation can any longer remain neutral 
as against any willful disturbance of the peace of the world. 
The effects of war can no longer be confined to the areas of 
battle. No nation stands wholly apart in interest when the life 
and interests of all nations are thrown into confusion and peril. 
If hopeful and generous enterprise is to be renewed, if the 
healing and helpful arts of life are indeed to be revived when 
peace comes again, a new atmosphere of justice and friendship 
must be generated by means the world has never tried before. 
The nations of the world must unite in joint guaranties that 
whatever is done to disturb the whole world’s life must first be 
tested in the court of the whole world’s opinion before it is 
attempted. 

These are the new foundations the world must build for itself, 
and we must play our part in the reconstruction, generously and 
without too much thought of our separate interests. We must 
make ourselves ready to play it intelligently, vigorously, and 
well. 

One of the contributions we must make to the world’s peace 
is this: We must see to it that the people in our insular pos- 
sessions are treated in their own lands as we would treat them 
here, and make the rule of the United States mean the same 
thing everywhere—the same justice, the same consideration for 
the essential rights of men. 

Besides contributing our ungrudging moral and practical sup- 
port to the establishment of peace throughout the world, we 
must actively aud intelligently prepare ourselves to do our full 
service in the trade and industry which are to sustain and 
develop the life of the nations in the days to come. 

We have already been provident in this great matter and sup- 
plied ourselves with the instrumentalities of prompt adjust- 
ment. We have created, in the Federal Trade Commission, a 
means of inquiry and of accommodation in the field of commerce 
which ought both to coordinate the enterprises of our traders 
and manufacturers and to remove the barriers of misunder- 
standing and of a too technical interpretation of the law. In 
the new Tariff Commission we have added another instrumen- 
tality of observation and adjustment which promises to be im- 
mediately serviceable. The Trade Commission substitutes 
counsel and accommodation for the harsher processes of legal 
restraint, and the Tariff Commission ought to substitute facts 
for prejudices and theories. Our exporters have for some time 
had the advantage of working in the new light thrown upon 
foreign markets and opportunities of trade by the intelligent 
inquiries and activities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce which the Democratic Congress so wisely created in 
1912. The Tariff Commission completes the machinery by which 
we shall be enabled to open up our legislative policy to the facts 
as they develop. 

We can no longer indulge our traditional provincialism. We 
are to play a leading part in the world drama whether we wish 
it or not. We shall lend, not borrow; act for ourselves, not 
imitate or follow: organize and initiate, not peep about merely 
to see where we may get in. 

We have already formulated and agreed upon a policy of law 
which will explicitly remove the ban now supposed to rest upon 
cooperation amongst our exporters in seeking and securing their 
proper place in the markets of the world. The field will be 
free, the instrumentalities at hand. It will only remain for 
the masters of enterprise amongst us to act in energetic concert, 
and for the Government of the United States to insist upon the 
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maintenance throughout the world of those conditions of fair- 
ness and of even-handed justice in the commercial dealings of 
the nations with one another upon which, after all, in the last 

e 8. the peace and ordered life of the world must ultimately 
ebend. 

At home also we must see to it that the men who pian and 
develop and direct our business enterprises shall enjoy definite 
and settled conditions of law, a policy accommodated to the 
freest progress. We have set the just and necessary limits. 
We have put all kinds of unfair competition under the ban and 
penalty of the law. We have barred monopoly. These fatal 
and ugly things being excluded, we must now quicken action and 
facilitate enterprise by every just means within our choice. 
There will be peace in the business world, and, with peace, re- 
vived confidence and life. 

We ought both to husband and to develop our natural re- 
sources, our mines, our forests, our water power. I wish we 
could have made more progress than we have made in this 
vital matter; and I call once more, with the deepest earnestness 
and solicitude, upon the advocates of a careful and prov‘lent 
conservation, on the one hand, and the advocates of a free 
and inviting field for private capital, on the other, to get to- 
gether in a spirit of genuine accommodation and agreement and 
set this great policy forward at once. 

We must hearten and quicken the spirit and efficiency of labor 
throughout our whole industrial system by everywhere and in all 
occupations doing justice to the laborer, not only by paving a 
living wage but also by making all the conditions that surround 
labor what they ought to be. And we must do more than justice, 
We must safeguard life and promote health and safety in every 
occupation in which they are threatened or imperiled. That is 
more than justice, and better, because it is humanity and economy. 

We must coordinate the railway systems of the country for 
national use, and must facilitate and promote their development 
with a view to that coordination and to their better adaptation 
as a whole to the life and trade and defense of the Nation. The 
life and industry of the country can be free and unhampered 
only if these arteries are open, efficient, and complete. 

Thus shall we stand ready to meet the future as circumstance 
and international policy effect their unfolding, whether the 
changes come slowly or come fast and without preface. 

I have not spoken explicitly, gentlemen, of the platform 
adopted at St. Louis; but it has been implicit in all that I have 
said, I have sought to interpret its spirit and meaning. The 
people of the United States do not need to be assured now that 
that platform is a definite pledge, a practical program. We 
have proved to them that our promises are made to be kept. 

We hold very definite ideals. We believe that the energy and 
initiative of our people have been too narrowly eoached and 
superintended ; that they should be set free, as we have set them 
free, to disperse themselves throughout the Nation; that they 
should not be concentrated in the hands of a few powerful guides 
and guardians, as our opponents have again and again, in effert 
if not in purpose, sought to concentrate them. We believe, 
moreover—who that looks about him now with comprehending 
eye can fail to believe—that the day of little Americanism, 
with its narrow horizons, when methods of “ protection” and 
industrial nursing were the chief study of our provincial states- 
men, are past and gone and that a day of enterprise hus at last 
dawned for the United States whose field is the wide world. 

We hope to see the stimulus of that new day draw all America, 
the Republics of both continents, on to a new life and energy 
and initiative in the great affairs of peace. We are Americans 
for big America, and rejoice to look forward to the days in which 
America shall strive to stir the world without irritating it or 
drawing it on to new antagonisms, when the nations with which 
we deal shall at last come to see upon what deep foundations 
of humanity and justice our passion for peace rests, and when 
all mankind shall look upon our great people with a new senti- 
ment of admiration, friendly rivalry, and real affection, as upon 
a people who, though keen to succeed, seeks always to be at 
once generous and just and to whom humanity is dearer than 
profit or selfish power. 

Upon this record and in the faith of this purpose we go to the 
country. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of. Virginia. i move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 17645, the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 17645) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1916, and prior fiscal years, 
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and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, 
and that the committee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, und it is so ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. The first amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 1, after 
line 8, to insert: 

The proper disbursing officer of the Federal Trade Commission is 
authorized and directed to pay George Rublee, from available appropri- 
ations, the compensation authorized to be paid to a commissioner in the 
Federal Trade Commission for the period covered by his service as such 
commissioner from the time of his entry on duty on March 16, 1915, to 
May 15, 1916. the date when his nomination by the Vresident to such 

tion was rejected by the Senate, notwithstanding section 1761 of the 
vised Statutes of the United States to the contrary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is a matter familiar 
to us all. Mr. Rublee has served under a recess appointment, 
and he could not receive compensation under the statute, I do 
not object to this amendment, as I think he ought tu be compen- 
sated, but I want to suggest that if the attempt is made to keep 
Mr. Rublee in that office by further recess appointments, there 
will be more trouble in getting appropriations of this kind in 
the future than there is to~luy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
ment is agreed to. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, can we not have order? It is 
impossible to hear what is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Senators will please be seated 
and cease conversation. 

The reuding of the bill was resumed. , 

The next amendment was, under tlie head of Bureau of 
Efficiency,” on page 3 after line 8, to insert: 

Until otherwise provided hy law the Bureau of Efficiency shall con- 
tinne to occupy its present quarters in the Winder Building, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of the following clause on page 3: 


Payment to Repubnie of Nicaragua: To enable the Secretary of State 
8 for the benefit of the Republic of Nicaragua, in accordance with 
artic 


Without objection, the amend- 


e 3 of the treaty between the Government of the United States 

and the Government of Nicaragua, signed August 5, 1914, $3,000,000, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I may detain the Senate for 
just a moment in regard to this matter. I want, first, to ask 
of the chuirmun of the committee in charge of the bill a ques- 
tion, I assume by his calling up the bill at this time that he 
desires to puss it this afternoon. . 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is my special wish, in order 
that we mar bring this session to a elose as soon as possible. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I certainly do not desire to 
postpone the program, or rather the adjournment according to 
the program, as indicated by the Senator from Virginia. There 
is, however, an item in this bill which has just been read, to 
wit. $3,000,000 to meet the obligations arising out of what is 
known as the Nicaraguan treaty. The treaty has been ratified 
by this Government, and ordinarily it would seem to be utterly 
useless and without point to urge an objection against an 
appropriation to meet the obligations incurred by a treaty. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills: 

H. R. 15158. An act to amend the Judicial Code; to fix the time 
when. the annual term of the Supreme Court shall commence; 
and further to define the jurisdiction of that court; and 

H. R. 17700. An act to establish an eight-hour day for em- 
ployees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other pu 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us have order, Mr. President, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can we not have order, Mr. President? 

Mr. PENROSE. If we can not have order, I intend to raise 
the question of no quorum and move to adjourn, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope the Senator will not do 
that. We will finish this bill in 20 minutes. 

Mr, PENROSE. If the Chair can maintain order, I will not 


do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am sure ordér will be restored 
in a few moments. There is naturally some confusion. 

Mr. PENROSE. Although the request has been made order 
has not been restored, and the worst disorder is around the 


Mr. BORAH: From appearances it Is difficult to tell whether 
this is a caucus in session or whether it is the Senate. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE, It is only a conference, 
Mr. PENROSE. It seems to be a Democratic conference, 


. DESIGNATION OF PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senute a communication from the President pro tempore, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


Te: the ‘ae Washington, D. O. 


The Vice President being absent from the Senate, and the under- 
signed being also necessarily absent therefrom, he, as l'resident pro 
tempore of the Senate, hereby names the Senator from New Jersey Me. 
liucHes} to perform the duties of the Chair on the 2d day of Septem- 
ber, 1916; this substitution not to extend beyond an adjournment, 

James P. CLankk. 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether the bill we passed a few moments ago has been signed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Signed by whom? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, By the Presiding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of this body? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been signed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. By the present occupant of the chair? 
8 PRESIDING OFFICER. By the present occupant of the 
chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before the communication conferring 
the authority on the present occupant of ‘the chair was read to 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not recognize 
the right of the Senator te cross-examine the occupant of the 
chair. The Senator will find everything in order. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Chair is obligated to announce the sig- 
nature of bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair announces the sig- 
nature of the Chair 

Mr. PENROSE, * Here is a signature that has evidently been 
put on the bill before the official appointment of the Presiding 
Officer was announced to the Senate, in the midst of the 
greatest confusion that has prevailed at this session in the 
Chamber, and without any effort to control it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chuir, as acting Presi- 
dent of the Senate pro tempore, announces his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 17700) to establish am eight-hour day for 
employees of carriers engaged: in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, ef course I am not fa- 
miliar with what has been going on about the Chair. ‘The 
circle of Senators standing about it has prevented any knowl- 
edge permeating to the floor. I should think u grave question 
was raised as to the validity of the signature of the bill if the 
authority of the Chair to preside at this time wus not an- 
nounced. before the bill was signed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we should like to know over on 
this side what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, as 1 understand, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate has placed the Senutor 
from New Jersey in the chair and has designated him to dis- 
charge his functions, and one of the functions is to sign bills, 
Pursuant to that direction, which is put upon the record, the 
Senator from New Jersey, now the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, has signed this bill. If there is nny objection that 
can be urged against that now, I should like to hear it. 

Mr. MARTIN ot Virginia. Mr. President, I should just like 
to say to the Senate that the act has been performed. The 
bill has been signed. It is an ended chapter, and I hope the 
Senate will now let us proceed to consider the measure thut is 
before the Senate. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I assume that debate on this bill is in 
order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course the Senator from 
Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. All that I did was to appeal to 
Senators to maintain order and let the consideration of this 
bill proceed; that was all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Why, Mr. President, I want to maintain 
order, and I was under the impression that the Senator from 
Idaho had the floor and was debating the amendment that had 
been. read. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is all; and I am simply ask- 
ing that he be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Pending that, the Chair had read to 
the Senate a document purporting to give authority to him to 
preside oven the Senute. uml I took the liberty of asking the 
question whether he had signed the eight-hour railroad labor bill 
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before he had exhibited his credentials to preside over the 
Senate. But whether or not it is legal is not for me to say. 
I know nothing about it. It will be a matter for the courts to 
determine, I assume. $ 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, the temporary President of the 
Senate signed it after he read that. 

Mr. PENROSE. He has said he signed it before. 

Mr. LANE. Well, he made certain of it by signing it after- 
ward also, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is mistaken. The Chair did not state that he signed it 
before. The Chair will state now that he signed it afterward. 

Mr. PENROSE. Since the Senator from Oregon says the Chair 
signed it twice, I may be mistaken, on account of the disorder. 
Of course, if he has signed it twice, It is doubly secure. 

Mr. LANE. And the temporary President has a right to 
sign it twice. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have no Goubt the Presiding Officer can 
keep on signing it all the evening. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERN. I ask unanimous consent that the order hereto- 
fore made fixing 6.80 o’clock as the hour for adjournment be 
suspended for the day. 

Mr. PENROSE. I must object to that, Mr. President. We 
have had a long day. I do not want to delay the public busi- 
ness, of course. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I want to appeal to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to withdraw his objection. I am sure we 
can finish the general deficiency bill in 20 or 30 minutes, and I 
hope he will let us go on and complete it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well; I will withdraw the objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Now, Mr. President, I hope we can have 
order around the Chair and less conversation. I suggest that 
the Sergeant at Arms enforce order in the neighborhood of the 
Chair. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 17645) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 3C, 1916, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. This mental relaxation after the day’s strain is 
very agreeable. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I ask for order. The Senator from Idaho 
is addressing the Senate, or wants to address the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
The Senator from Idaho is S 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was referring to the item in 
the bill of $3,000,000 for the purpose of meeting an obligation 
created on the part of the Government by reason of what is 
known as the Nicaraguan treaty. 

As is known to the Senate, that treaty has been ratified by 
this Government. It has, in form, been ratified by the Nica- 
raguan Government. I opposed the ratification of the treaty 
by this Government, and it had been my purpose to speak at 
length with reference to this appropriation. I am aware, of 
course, that if there is a treaty to which we ought to give our 
faith and observance we ought to make the appropriation, and 
ordinarily I would not think of taking up the time of the Sen- 
ate to discuss an appropriation under a treaty. 

I feel absolutely certain in my own mind, first, that the 
treaty has never been ratified by a Nicaraguan Government; 
secondly, that when a Nicaraguan government comes into ex- 
istence it will repudiate the treaty which has been made osten- 
sibly or apparently with, this Government. I believe, in the 
first place, as I said, that there has been no action upon the 
part of any Government which can be really called a govern- 
ment upon the part of Nicaragua. Whatever government there 
was there in form was one maintained by our military forces, 
and the treaty was ratified under the direction and control of 
those military forces. We made a treaty with ourselves. 

It seems to me, therefore, that I am acting within reason 
and proper principles when I oppose this appropriation; but 
here is the situation: The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
desires to proceed with this measure this afternoon. It is utterly 
impossible for me to present the matter this afternoon. It is 
now 6 o'clock, and but few Senators present. 

I do not myself desire, I will say, to prolong this session if it 
is within the purview of those in charge of the situation to end 
the session; but I do want to give notice that at the first oppor- 
tunity I shall present this matter as I understand it to be in its 
entirety. It will perhaps have just as much effect in the long 
run as if I should present it now, because I have no idea that 
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my presentation would prevent the making of the appropriation. 
But this matter is now in litigation in Central America. The 
Government of Costa Rica, and others interested, have brought 
the matter into what is known as the supreme court of Central 
America and are there litigating it. As I understand, the Nica- 
raguan Government has been restrained, or its officers have 
been restrained, from proceeding in any way to receive the 
money. Before that matter shall have been determined this 
money certainly will not be paid over to the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment by our Government; and I am, therefore, about to say that 
I will not detain the Senate in what would be a wholly incom- 
plete presentation of it this evening. If the bill goes over so 
that I will have an opportunity to present the matter at a later 
day, I will do so; but I will not ask for myself that the bill be 
postponed. 5 

I think, however, this is a much more serious matter than the 
Senate has contemplated it to be. There is not a Central 
American country whose press has not condemned and de- 
nounced this transaction. I have a very complete press report 
in regard to it from the Central American countries, and it has 
been almost universally, if not universally, condemned by the 
press of Central America. It is looked upon in Central 
America as a military encroachment upon a small, uninfluential 
government and taking advantage of a situation to close a 
contract of tremendous import and benefit to this Government. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon an interruption, it 
would be far from my purpose to delay the session of Congress 
or to ask a question that would seem to be a criticism of. the 
Senator from Idaho. I assume that he is in possession of 
facts not generally known, at least not known to myself. Here 
is a proposition to vote away 83.000.000, and the Senator feels 
that it is not right to let this matter go unchallenged. If he 
is In the possession of facts which he feels should ultimately be 
made in the form of an argument to the Senate, I would not say 
that I would feel differently about it from what the Senator does. 

Mr. BORAH. I recognize the implied criticism of the Sen- 
ator, and I think it is well founded in a sense. I realized when 
making my statement that I am putting myself in a position for 
that criticism. But I want to say in response to the Senator 
that these matters were pretty well presented to the Senate in 
executive session. We went over the matter pretty thoroughly. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Clarke] presented it in a very 
thorough way, and I expressed some views of my own, but the 
eas notwithstanding the presentation of those facts, was 
rat 5 

Mr. CLAPP. Was it a fact that this Government had been 
enjoined in any court of Central America at that time? 

Mr, BORAH. That is a fact which has arisen since the 
treaty was ratified with this Government, but that is rather to 
the advantage of my proposition, because I have no idea there 
will be anything like a close of the transaction under those cir- 
cumstances for some time to come. 

Mr. CLAPP. As the case stands the money will have to be 
voted. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not authorized to state this, but I have ` 
reason to believe that our Government is not going to let loose 
of this money, although appropriated under the treuty, until 
that litigation is settled. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. If that is true, what is the use of ap- 
propriating it in this bill? Why would not December be plenty 
of time? 

Mr. BORAH. I suggested that propositign to the other side 
of the Chamber and also to the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, but there seems to be good reason for them 
to go ahead with the bill. I am not going to ask for a delay of 
the bill, in view of the two-thirds vote which was had on the 
ratification of the treaty; but I do feel profoundly that we are 
doing wrong or I would not have fought this through two ad- 
ministrations. This treaty, and what I may call the infamy 
of it, began under the former administration. This adminis- 
tration took it up and has followed out the program which 
was initiated in force and fraud and in the killing of a great 
many citizens of Nicaragua. Therefore it is in no sense, and 
could not possibly be, a partisan matter. But the Senate knows 
almost as much about it as I do, and with this statement I 
shall reserve my discussion of it until some other time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I will not occupy 
the time of the Senate for more than three minutes. The 
plain statement of the case is that the treaty has been rati- 
fied and that it created an international obligation on this 
Government to pay to Nicaragua $3,000,000. Since that has 
been done, some legal proceedings bave been commenced, which 
are having the careful scrutiny of the State Department, and 
they will not pay this money until there is a fixed and final obli- 
gation to do it. Indeed there seems to be a fixed obligation 
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now, but the legal proceedings attending the case are having 
the careful consideration of the State Department. 

The Secretary ot State said he is exceedingly anxious to have 
the money appropriated now, though he will not pay it out until 
it can properly and safely be paid; but he conteinplated that 
that hour will arrive very soon, and asked Congress to put 
this money at his disposal so that he niay meet the obligation. 

I am sure that no harm will be done; that no risk will be 
taken; that every right and every interest of the United States 
will be carefully protected. I feel and the committee felt that 
it was incumbent upon us, and I think it is incumbent upon 
Congress, to put the money at his disposal, to be paid out as 
he thinks it ought to be paid. I hope the Senate will take that 
course. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Treasury De- 
partment,” on page 5, after line 19, to insert: 

- The perenne of the Treasury is authorized and directed to refund 
to the J. I. da Roza Estate (Ine, !. of Elk Grove, Cal.. the sum 
of $1,158, which is bereby appropriated in accordance with private 
act No. 83. approved August 7. 1916, being e iuternal-revenue taxes 

id on 20 barrels of grape brandy destroyed by fire on the evening of 

‘ovember 18, 1911, and while stored in the di ated place of doposit 
on the distillery premises in the custody of an officer of internal rev- 
enue and before being stamped witb special bonded warehouse stamps 
permitting removal to bonded warehouse, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 3, page T. 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, I simply want to call the 
attention of the Senate te this appropriation of an additional 
$100,000 for the Federal Farm Loan Board. When the Senate 
passed the original bill as I understood it it was distinctly un- 
derstood that the appropriations contained therein would be 
sufficient. Here now within a few weeks we have another 
$100,000 coming out of the Public Treasury for the Farm Loun 
Board. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The estimate was for $300,000. 
We gave one-third, That was for the purpose of organizing 
the service. Tt was the least pussible sum they could proceed 
with in the beginning. We guve just one-third of the amount 
estimated for. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not criticize so much the amount, as to 
which I am not advised, but I should like to have the attention 
of the chairman of the committee if I can with the disorder pre- 
valling. What I do criticize is this slipshod way of doing busi- 
ness, Why was not the whole amount of the appropriation 
made when the original farm-loun bill wus passed? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Because it would not have been 
proper to make an appropriation for a service that had not been 
created, We simply made an appropriation to organize the 
commission creutec by the bill. The commission was appointed. 
I do not think it would have been any kind of a business pro- 
cedure to have made an appropriation of a lurger amount until 
after the commission was organized and ready for business. 
We simply give them $200,000 altogether where they asked for 


Mr. PENROSE. The point I make is this: How can we 
justify the appropriation of $100,000 originally?) Why did we 
not disclose the full program to the American people and ap- 
propriate the $200,000 that was thought to be necessury? Why 
this surreptitious method of legislation, passing a bill and giv- 
ing out the idea that the Farm Loan Board was only to cost 
$100,000, and then bring in another $100,000 in this deficiency 
bill?) Why was not the appropriation made in the original bill? 
Why was it left te a subsequent date? But that is neither here 
nor there. I simply want to call attention to the methods that 
have been adopted for the last three years in what. in my 
opinion, is a wasteful expenditure, not properly estimated and 
not contemplated when the original program was innugurated. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public build- 
ings,” on page 7. after line 4, to insert: 

Chicago 111. office, courthouse, ete.: For the removal of the 
present roof covering of the dome and the substitution, therefor of a new 
copper-covered roof, $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amencment wus agreed to. 

The next amendinent was. on page 7. after line 18. to insert: 

Bureau of En 8 and 1 For miscellaneous irs to laun- 
dry, new roof, e by fire, for the fiscal year 1917, 820,000. 

The amendment was yout KOAA to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 21. to insert: 
2 repairs to laundry machinery damaged by fire, fiscal year 1917, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Internal rev- 
enue,” on page 8, after line 14, to insert: 


Salaries and expenses of 3 of internal revenue: For salaries 
and expenses of collectors of revenue, deputy collectors, sur- 


veyors, clerks, and janitor in internal revenue offices, 
$200 000, — additional t to the amount of $2,465,000 provided by the 
ae iial cian ay 10, 1916. making appropriations for the oe 

„ and judicial ex of the Government for the fiscal year 
— June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 8200.000. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should Hke to ask the chair- 
man of the committee why this appropriation is necessary? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is intended to meet the new 
expenses created by the pending revenue bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, that justifies further criticism 
as to the complicated method of making these apprupriations. 
Only a few days ago on the revenue bill section 47 was adopted, 
reading as follows: 

Sec. 47. For the expense connected with the assessment and collec 
tion of the taxes provided by this act there is hereby appropriated 
$100,000, or se much thereof as may be required, out of any mone 
the Treasury not otherwise app ted, and the Coumbatanet of In- 
ternal Revenue is authorized to appoint and fix the ee of 
such officers, clerks, messengers, Janitors, and other necessary employers 
in the enforcement of the provisions of this 11 * —— in the 1 strict 


of Columbia. or in any ection district of States, or any 
of the Territories thereof. 


When I called attention to this paragraph a day or so ago it 
was expressly state! hy the Senator having the bill in charge 
that that was the total amount required to carry into effect the 
provisions of the revenue bill now pending; and here we have 
smuggled into the deficiency bill an additional large appropria- 
tion of $200,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This item was regularly estimated 
for by the officers of the Revenue Department. who appeared be- 
fore the committee anid satisfied us that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have this amount of money to carry on the business of 
thut department. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I desire to ask the Senator why 
$100,000 is tucked away in the revenue bill and $200,000 hid 
away in this bill, potn of them having the same end in view? 
The Senator having charge of the revenue bill a few days ago 
declared on the floor of the Senate that my contention that a 
hundred places were going to be create] in one internal-revenue 
district in California was an unjustifiable contention, because 
$100,000 was ali the money that was needed. It now appears 
that $300,000 are needed. Let the country know thut fact. Do 
not let them be deceived by having a statement made in connec- 
tion with the revenue bill that the amount required to carry 
out that provisiun was only $100,000, and then have hidden 
away in this Intricate and complicated bill upward of $200,000, 
absolutely contradicting and rendering absurd the statements 
made here several days ago in connection with the revenue bill. 

Then, Mr. President, on page 10, T find an appropriation of 
$340,000 provided for in the House text, for additional expenses 
for collecting taxes, for “collecting the tax on legacies, muni- 
tions, copper, and so forth.“ Therefore we have $640,000 us 
the amount necessary to collect these new tuxes; and the 
junior Senator from California deliberately stated to this boly 
in response to certain objections of mine, thut only $100 000 
was to be applied to the collection of these new taxes under 
the new revenue law. Let the American people know that in 
the revenue bill there is $100,000. in the House text of this 
bill a provision for $340,000 additional. and an amendment re- 
ported by the Senate committee proposing to appropriate another 
$200.000 for the purpose of collecting the new taxes. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator is not quite fair. I made no 
such statement. I think the statement wus made by another 
Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, probably it was made by some other 
Senator. I thought the Senator from California had ented 
attention to the fact that it would be impossible to crente all 
these additional places for “ deserving Democrats,” because the 
appropriation was limited to $100,000." 

Mr. PHELAN. I heard that statement made, but I did not 
make it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well. So we have a sum approximat- 
ing 51.000.000, or crawling up toward that figure, Instead of 
the humble $100,000 in the revenue bill. I maintain that that is 
not a straightforward, candid method of legislation in con- 
nection with that subject. 

I will ask the Senator from Virginia, Mr. President, whether 
the word “copper,” at the top of page 10, ought not to be 
stricken out? I do not understand that any tax is to be 
placed on copper under the revenue bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. ‘Tho is the way the estimate 
came; and I see no need of striking it out. 

Mr. PENROSE, Does the Senator understand that there j= 
any tax left in the revenue bill on copper? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not know whether there will 
be or not. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that the 
bill has to go to conference in any event. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; but that provision will not be in con- 
ference unless it is amended. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If no tax on copper is provided in 
the revenue bill, the provision will amount to nothing. The 
item as it appears in the bill is the way the estimate was made 
and sent here. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is ridiculous, Mr. President, to appropri- 
ate $340,000 to collect a tax upon a commodity on which no tax 
is imposed. It seems to make this whole transaction ridiculous. 
I move to amend, at the top of page 10, in line 3, by striking out 
the word “ copper,” so that the matter may go to conference. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It will not have the slightest par- 
ticle of effect. So I am perfectly willing that the word “ cop- 
per” shall be stricken out. The provision will be quite as 
effective. “Copper” is mentioned along with other commodi- 
ties, ending with the words “and so forth.” So I am perfectly 
willing that the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
shall be adopted striking out the word “ copper,” if that will be 
any satisfaction to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 10, line 3. it is proposed to strike 
out the word“ copper“ and the comma following it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amehd- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when the amendment now 
under consideration was before the committee, I reserved the 
right to offer an amendment to it, which I will now submit; and 
I trust the chairman will not object to it, but will let it go to 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment on page 8, line 
24, it is proposed to amend by adding the following: 

Provided, That all clerks, messengers. and janitors to be appointed 
under this provision shall be selected 

‘Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
_ will hold his amendment until the unanimous-consent order Is 
accomplished, that.committee amendments shall be first dis- 


of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is a committee amendment we are 
considering. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It does not make any difference as 
to that. When we get through with the committee amendments 
it will be in order for the Senator to offer his amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Under the rules of the Senate it would not 
be in order until the bill reached the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Very well. To save time. let the 
amendment be offered now, although it is absolutely out of order. 
I am sorry that any member of the committee should want to 
embarrass us in this way. However, let us proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER., I do not concede that It is out of order at 
all. It is an amendment te a committee amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, let it proceed. I am per- 
fectly willing, in order to save time, that the amendment shall 
be presented and acted upon by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 8. line 24. at the end of the com- 
mittee amendment, it is proposed to add: 

Provided, That all clerks, messengers. and janitors to be appointed 
under this provision shall be selected from the eligible lists of the Civil 
Service Commission and in accordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment going in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment as amended. j 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was. on page 11, line 2, after 
the words “ District of Columbia.“ to strike out: 

Provided further, That this sum shall not be available until the 
Bureau of Efficiency shall have investigated the methods of transacting 
the publie business in the Rureau of Internal Revenue and made rerom- 
mendations for the Improvement thereof and submitted the same to the 


Secretary of the Treasury for his approval. and the work of the Rureau 


of Efficiency hereunder shaill be performed within 60 days after the 


approval of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coast Guard,” 
on page 11, after line 11, to insert: 


For all purposes of the appropriation mentioned under the following 
headings in the act of July 1. 1916, making appropriation for the au- 
thorized work of the Coast Guard for the fiscal year 1917, namely: 


For pay and allowances prescribed by law for commissioned officers, 
warrant officers, petty officers, and other enlisted men, etc., $43,181; 

For rations or commutation thereof for warrant officers, petty officers, 
and other enlisted men. $3,240; 

For outfits, ship chandlery, and engineers’ stores for the same, 


For actual traveling mses or mileage, In the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for officers, and actual traveling expenses for 
orbas. 288 traveling on duty under orders from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 85.000. 


For EST TER «| Coast Guard stations authorized by law for the 
fiscal year 1917, $85,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 14, to insert: 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Credit in the accounts of Robert T. Crane: The accounting officers of 
the Treasury are authorized and directed to credit the accounts of 
Robert T. Crane, late United States consul at Rosario, Argentina, with 
the sum of $463.73, charged to him under the appropriation `“ Relief and 

rotection of American seamen, 1912.“ on a forged cousular draft paid 
y the Treasury Department upon presentation by the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, a suit against sald bank as the last in- 
dorser of the draft to recover the amount so paid paving been decided 
against the Government, as reported in volume 219 the Federal 
Reporter, pages 648 to 654. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ District of 
Columbia,” at the top of page 22, to insert: 

Policemen and firemen’s relief fund. District of Columbia: There is 
hereby appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, from the 
Policemen and Gremen's relief fund, created by the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917. so much as may be neressar 
to pay the relief and other allowances authorized by the provisions o 
Said act, not to exceed the sum of $180,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I want those para- 
graphs transposed, the matter in that amendment to follow line 
9, on page 23. I will send an amendment to the desk to that 
effect. It is merely a transposition in order to make greater 


clearness in the bill. 
The Secretary. It is proposed to transpose the paragraph 
23. 


just read to follow line 9 on - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, and the transposition will be made. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 23, line 5. after the word “ appropriated,” to strike out 
“except the amounts of the judgments and costs aggregating 
$34.637.36 in favor of the Georgetown Gas Light Co. and the 
Washington Gas Light Co., which judgment and costs and in- 
terest thereon shall be paid wholly out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia,” so as to make the clause read: 

One-half of- the foregoing amounts to meet deficiencies in the appro- 
priations on account of the District of Columbia shall be pafd from 
the revenues of the District of Columbia and one-half 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment, under the head of“ War Department,” 
subhead “Contingent expenses.” on page 25, line 12, after the 
words “additional quarters.“ to Insert “in the District of Co- 
lunibia.” so as to make the clause read: 


Rent of bulidings: For rental of addition rters in the District of 
Columbia for the Fecal year 1917, 815.000. = 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 14, to insert: 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN AND AROUND WASHINGTON. 


For operation, care, repair, and maintenance of the pumps which 
8 the three fountains lo the Union Station Plaza, fiscal year 1917, 


4,000., 

For lighting the publie grounds, watchmen's lodges, offices, and green- 
houses at the propagating gardens, tocluding all necessary expenses of 
installation, maintenance, and repair, fiscal vear 1917, 81.300. 

For expenses made necessary by the act approved May 17, 1910, en- 
titled “AD act establishing a Commission of Fine Arts,” to be disbursed. 
on vouchers approved by the commission, by the officer in charge o 
public buildings and grounds, who shall be the secretary and shall act 
as the executive officer of sald commission, $200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Armories and 
arsenals,” on page 26. line 17, ufter the date “1917,” to strike 
out “ $225,000" and insert “ $240,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Sodium nitrate storage: For praniding facilities for reserve supply of 
sodium nitrate, fiscal year 1917. $240,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. under the head of “ Military Estab- 
lishment,” subheud “ Quartermaster Corps,” on page 28, line 7, 
after the word “ office,” to insert “in the District of Columbia,” 
so as to make the clause read : 


Rent of buildings: For rental of an office in the District of Columbia 
. use of the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, fiscal year 1917, 
000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance De- 
partment,” on page 29, after line 10, to insert: 


Board to Investigate Government Manufacture of Arms, ete.: For 
carrying out the provisions of section 121 of the act ng taht June 3, 
1916 (Public, No. 85), including salary of $500 per month for five months 


for each of two civilian members of the board therein authorized ; rent 
of offices in the District of Columbia for a 8 not to exceed five 
months, and an allowance of not to exceed $ r day, in lieu of sub- 
sistence, to employees of the board when traveling on official business 
outside the District of Columbia, for the fiscal year 1917, 812,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Panama Canal,” 
on page 30, line 14, before the word “each,” to strike out 
“ $1,500,000” and insert “not to exceed $1,975,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The authorized cost of construction, b. 
complete in every detall, including self-d 9 equipment 
other necessary apparatus, of two colliers for the Panama Canal pro: 
vided for in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, 
is increased from $1,300,000 each to not to exceed $1,975,000 each, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Navy Depart- 
ment,” subhead “ Clerical services,” on page 33, line 7, after the 
words “one of class,” to strike out “two” and insert “three,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Office of Chief of Naval Opcrations: Clerks—1 of class 3, 1 $1,000; 
2 draftsmen, at $1,200 cach. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 24, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $64,466.66” and insert“ $64,633.33,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

In all, $64,633.83, or so much thercof as may be necessary, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Contingent 
expenses,” on page 86, line 7, after the word “quarters,” to 
insert “in the District of Columbia,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For rental of additional quarters in the District of Columbia for the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, fiscal year 1917, $2,860. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
the Interior,” subhead “ Public buildings,’ on page 41, after 
line 21, to insert: 


Courthouse, Washington, D. C.: For an additional amount for the 
restoration and reconstruction of the exterior and interlor of the court- 
house, Washington, D. C., including all material, personal and other 
services, and for each and every 8 in- connection therewith, to 
be expended under the direction of the Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds, $150.000, to be available for the fiscal years 1917 
and 1918, one-half to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States 
and one-half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 6, to insert: 


contract or in navy yards, 
and all 


cupancy, includin ersonal and other services, and for every item 
comes . $7,500, or so much thereof as 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 28, to insert: 

Capitol Building: For payment to Prof, Charles E. Munroe for ex- 
pert services rendered in the investigation of the explosion which 
occurred in the reception room of the Senate wing on July 2, 1915, 

500, said sum to be payment in full satisfaction of all claims for said 

rvices. 3 

The amendment was agreed to. E 

The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 3, to insert: 

For overhauling the elevator machinery in tbe Senate wing of the 
Capitol and installation of new control boards, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Surveying the 
public lands,” on page 43, after line 20, to insert: 

The appropriation for i and resurveys of public lands for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, provided for by the sundry civil appro- 
priation act (Public, No. 132, 64th Cong., p. 42) is hereby made avail- 
able for the services in the General Land Office of a sufficient number 
of competent surveyors detailed from the fleld during the winter season 
for the purpose of bringing up the arrears of office work in said office 
on surveying returns, not to exceed $6,500 to be so used. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 16, to insert: 

NATIONAL PARKS. 

Nationai Park Service: Director of National Park Service, $4,500 per 
annum ; assistant director, $2,500 per annum; chief clerk, $2,000 per 
annum; one draftsman, $1,800 per annum; one messenger, $600 per 


annum; and in addition thereto such experts, assistants, and other 
employees within the District of Columbia as the Secretary of the In- 
terlor may deem necessary, $6,750; in all, for park service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year 1917, $16,250. So much of the 
sundry civil act of July 1, 1916, as authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to employ in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
1917 a superintendent of national parks and to assist him such clerical 
or other services not exceeding four persons, and make payment for 
such services from the several appropriations for protection, improve- 
ment, and management of the various national parks, including Hot 
Springs Reservation, and out of the revenues from rentals and privi- 
leges derived therefrom, is hereby repeated, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 9, to insert: 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cal.: 
ment, for the fiscal year 1917, $5,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 22, to insert: 
IMPROVEMENT OF MUKUNTUWEAP NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH, 


For a proportionate share of the amount required t 
interstate wagon road or highway through F 
Monument, Utah, approximately 15 miles, for the fiscal year 1917, 
$15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Judicial,” on 
page 46, after line 3, to-insert: 

To pay the widow of Joseph R. Lamar, 
Court of the United States, 514.500. 
The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 10, to insert: 


Commissioner, Mount Rainier National Park: Commissioner in Mount 


For protection and improve- 


late a justice of the Supreme 


Rainier National Park, for the fiscal year 1917, $1,366.67. The vi- 
sions of section 21 of the legislative, 8 Phe judicial a 9 
tion act approved May 28. 1 5 shall not be construed as im g the 


right of sald commissioner to receive said salary as herein ‘provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 18, to insert: 
Commissioner, Crater Lake National Park: Commissioner i t 
Lake National Bark, for the fiscal year 1917, $2,850. The eea Epei of 
section 21 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act 
aparece’ May 28, 1896, shall not be construed as im ing the right 

of said commissioner to receive said salary as herein provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United States 
courts,” on page 48, after line 18, to insert: 

To pay Tom K. Richie, of Tucson, Ariz., the sum inadvertentl 
into the Treasury on a forfeited cash recognizance in 8 cae ouster A 
saa om appearance Of ͤ VV 

on ce o e defen ‘or 
“United States against Frank Lee,” $1, Bg ieee iets 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Commerce,” subhead, “ Lighthouse Service,” on page 52, line 1, 
after the date “1917,” to strike out “$125,000” and insert 
“ $140,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For rebuilding, repairing, and reestablishing the aids to navigation 
ane spheres gd connected 4 vidal 2 —— e of 8 of exico 
which were damaged or des e hurricane 
1916, fiscal year 1917, $140,000, > ahh A Soa Sh 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Fisheries,” on page 52, after line 7, to insert: 

For completion of the Saratoga (Wyo.) fisheries station 
construction of sey ee and 
and for equipment, fis year 1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Legislative,” 
on page 54, after line 19, to insert: 

SENATE. 

To reimburse the official reporters of the proceedings and debates of 
the Senate for ezpon incurred to July 1, 1916, for clerk hire and 
other clerical services, $4,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 55, to insert: 

To pay Dennis M. Kerr for extra and expert services rendered to the 
Committee on Pensions during the first session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
pe as assistant clerk to said committee by detail from the Bureau of 

Pensions, $1,200. y 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Government 
Printing Office,” at the top of page 57, to insert: 

PRINTING AND BINDING. 

For 5 and binding for the Library of Congress, including the 
copyright office and the 1 17 ‘ication of the Catalogue of Titic Entries of 
the copyright office, and binding, rebinding, and repairing of library 
books, and for building and grounds, Library of Congress, 9,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Judgments, 
Court of Claims,” on page 57, line 24, after the words “ Twelve 


nd rovements to t agi 
water su 2 
17, $7,000. if 
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hundred and sixty-three,” to insert “and Senate Document No. 
538.“ so as to make the clause rend: 3 

For the payment of the judgments rendered by the Court 
reported to Congress at its present session in House Documen 
and Senate Document No, 538, namely: 


The amendment was agreed to. 7 

The next amendment was on page 58. line 4. after the words 
“War Department,” to strike out “$11,980.56” and insert 
“ $46.775.74,” so as to make the clause read: 

Under the War Department, $46,775.74. 

The amendment was agreed ta. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 5, after the words 
“Navy Department,” to strike out “$20,708.32” and insert 
„521.304. 74.“ so as to make the clause read: 

Under the Navy Department, $21,304.74. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 6, to insert: 

Under the Interior Department, $9,271.86. 

The amendment wus agreed fo. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 8, after the words 
“Tn all.“ to strike out “ $57,966.27 and insert “$102,630.18,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

In all, $102,630.18, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 19, to add as a 
new section the following: 


Sec. 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under 
appropriations the balances of which have been exhausted or carried 
to the surplus fund umler the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, and under appropriations heretofore treated as perma- 
nent, being for the service of the fiscal year 1913 and other years, 
unless otherwise.stated, and which have been certified to Congress under 
section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in Senate Doru- 
ment No. 536, hel stag to Congress at its present session, there is ap- 
propriated as follows: 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


vare of seamen, etc., Public Health Service, $30. 
refunding taxes Illegally collected. $29,160.86, 
Por [ae fe of judgments against internal-revenue officers, $22,729.45. 
redemption of igre ae $1065.84. 
punishment for violation of internal-revenue laws, $50. 
expenses of Revenue-Cutter Service, $7.92. 
contingent expenses. Independent Treasury, $6,577.35. 
pay of assistant custodians and janitors, $27.44. 
furniture and repairs of same for public bulidings, $263.25, 
For mechanical equipment of public bol dingn $1. 
For genera! expenses of public buildings, $ 80. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
For pay, etc., of the Army, $6,989.97. z 
For rar A pay to enlisted men as clorks at Army division and 
department headquarters, $165.50. 
‘or regular supplies, Quartermaster’s Department. $59.54. 
For incidental expenses. Quartermaster’s rtment, $1,971.95. 
For barracks and quarters, $35.50 
For transportation of the Army and its eea tT $2,342.79. 
For encampment and maneuvers, Organized Militia, $11. 
For headstones for graves of soldiers, $1 92. 
61.8. disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civil employees, 
I. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE ABDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


For pay of the Navy, $2.467 16. 

For pay, miscellaneons, 844.02. 

pay. Marine Corps, $1,624.97. 

maintenance, quartermaster’s department, Marine Corps, $33.80. 

contingent. Marine Corps, $58.24. 

transportation, Bureau of Navigation, $6.50. 

gunnery exercises, Bureau of Navigation, $10. 

ordnance and ordnance stores, Bureau of Ordnance, $4,300. 

maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks, $7.04. 

sore 3 Navy, Bureau of Supplies aud Accounts, 1914 and 
15. 12 

For freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 1915, $1,597.10. 

For freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. $1.787.29. 

For coal and transportation. Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $11.23. 

For construction end repair, Bureau of Construction and Repair, 


80. 
For indemnity for lost property, naval service, act of March 2, 1895, 
$223.95. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THB INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


For Geological Survey, $1.09. 

For restoration of lands in forest reserves, $74.60. 
inh shoe use of inventions and defending sults, Patent Office, 

16, 86. 
For fees of examining surgeons, 3 830. 
For Indian schools, sup . $169.56. 
For industrial work a care of timber, 848.78. 

purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1916, $49.294.72, 

For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1915, 8370.29. 
pu chase and transportation of Indian supplies, $12.85. 
general expenses Indian Service, $6.23. 
su rt of Indians in Arizona and New Mexico, $159.65. 
Indian school, Wahpeton, N. Dak., 1913. $3.10. 
administration of affairs of Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, 


of Claims, 
t No. 1263 


81.28. 


Ry sale of unallotted Iands, Five Civilized Tribes (reimbursable), 
‘or f Klamath . 19 31. 
For support of Indians o mat „ 15. 3 


B., 1918. 
ibes, subsistence and ci 


For support of Indians of Warm & 
For support of Sioux of different 
South Dakota, $4.46. 


For irrigation, Yakima Reservation, Wash. (reimbursable), 8182. 


For maintenance and operation. irrigation tem, Yaki - 
tion. Wash. (reimbursable), 1916. $473.29, ` ee 7 Ss 3 
For support of Chippewas of Lake Superior, Wisconsin, 1915, $131.48, 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE BTATE AND OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS. 


For salaries, chargés d'affaires ad Interim, 1916, 310.689. 26. 
For salaries of vice consuls (act of Feb. 5, 1915), 1916, $54.17. 
For sataries, Consu‘ar Service. $3.33. 
For-relief and protection of American seamen, 1916. $7,036.83. 
For relief and protection of American seamen, 1915, $1,744.61, 
— ee porerne of American seamen, $12. 
or boundar, ne, ska and J — 
aaa 101 si A Canada, and United States and Can 
‘or undary line, Alas 
8 rare ka and Canada, and United States and 
For preservation of collections, National Museum, $4.70. 
For general expenses, Weather Bureau, 33 cents. 
general expenses. Kureau of Plant Industry, $138.12, 
general expenses, Forest Service, 30 cents. 
general expenses, Bureau of Soils, $1.68. 
general expenses. Bureau of Standards, $137.34. 
testing structura? materials, Bureau of Standards, $17.71. 
supplies of lighthouses, $61.84. 
For expenses of light vessels, $24.48, 
expenses of buoyage, $24.47. 
lighting of rivers, $12.89. 
contingent expenses, Department of Labor. $5.48. 
contingent expenses, Department ot Commerce and Labor, 60 


fees of commissioners, United States courts, $185.40. 
For fees of commissioners, United States courts, 1915, $73.80. 
For fees of witnesses, United States courts, $47.40. 
CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE ACDITOR FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
contingent expenses, Post Office Department. $484.06. 
shi nt of be lies, $8.26 
freight on mai | — postal cards, ete.. $662.62. 
star-route service. Alaska. $45, 
indemnities. domestic registered mail, $19.50. 
compensation to 8 $75.72. y 
rent. light, and fuel. $53.03. 
3 mails, third and fourth class post offices, $8.34. 
miscellaneous items, first and second class post offices, $1.25. 
City Delivery Service. horse hire. $57. 
om delivery carriers, substitute, auxiliary, and temporary, 


ans 5 atei —— e salaries. 822.78. 
ee een fl e f . c an e 

For relief of Marshall Field & Co.. $200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 17, to change the 
number of the section from 8 to 4. 

The amemiment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that completes the 
committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is an amendment which I 
will send to the desk. It is not a committee ameniiment, but 
it is one to which I am sure there can be no objection. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CRAMBERI AIN] handed it to me. It 
is a very small matter and one that will meet with commenda- 
tion, I think, from every Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. On page 76, after line 22, it is proposed to 
nsert : 


Sec. 5. Section 14 of the povus buildings act approved March 4, 1918 
(Stat. L.. vol. 37. p. 882), which created a commission to direct the con- 
struction of. a memorial amphitheater in the national cemetery at Ar- 
baie tara bg py ga 8 one: of Jobn McElroy 1 — 
senting the Gran rmy o e Republie, ce of Ivor; . Kim- 
ball, deceased. as 7 


* 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is all right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is just a substitution in place 
of a deceased member, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment that 
I know the chairman of the committee thinks is proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 54, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert: g 

To pay Caroline F. Martin, Vallie B. Williamson, Lucy E. Boyd, and 
Etbelyn H. Stu daughters: Lewis A. Burteigh, son; and E win C 
Burleigh and Donald Q. areg grandsons, of the late Senator Edwin 
C. Burleigh, from the State of Maine. 87.500. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I aim glad to have that amendment 
adopted. It simply provides that one year’s salary shall be paid 
to the late Senator Burieicn’s family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ts on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In behalf of the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. It 
has passed the Senate once. 

Mr. MARTEN of Virginia. That is the Vicksburg amendment? 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is for the national celebration at Vicksburg. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The veterans of both armies are 
anxious to have it, and I hope it will be adopted. I consent to 
it so far as I am able to do so. 

Mr. OWEN. What is the amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 32, after line 19, it is proposed to 
insert: 


Whereas a memorial celebration and peace jublice was held at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., on the fiftieth anniversa of the battle fought at that 
place during the War between the States in July, 1913, and such 
celebration gave to the veterans of the Union Army, known as the 
Army of the Potomac, and the Confederate Army, known as the 
en! as the oA sa an opportunity in such a gathering of peace 
and unity; an 

Whereas coincidently with that battle an equally important event to 
this 5 occurred in July, 1863, in tho siege and defense of 
Vicksburg, the survivors of the Armies of the Tennessee and of the 
Mississippi, who rticipated in that siege, now desire to join in a 
national memorial! celebration and peace jubilee to commemorate the 
victories and virtues leading to the half century of peace and pros- 
perity to the American Nation, and, further, to strengthen the 
fraternal ties of brotherly amity in a United Nation of States: 

5 5 the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed 
as follows: 

First. To provide and furnish all necessary sewerage, sanitation, and 
hospital service for health and accommodation of persons attending 
upon such occasion, 

Second. To provide and furnish all necessary camp and garrison 
equipment for visiting veterans of the Civil War, together with all 
necessary rations and supplies, properly prepared and served, for such 
veterans during said celebration. 

That the we hereinbefore authorized to be taken by the War De- 
partment shall fully completed before the 14th day of October, 1917, 
and that all camp equipment, including tents, supplies, and rations 
shall be fully ready for occupancy and use. 

That the National Association of Vicksburg Veterans, formed in the 
city of Chicago, III., August 9, 1013, shall have charge of the order or 
exercises during the celebration; that the physical control of the camp 
and grounds and tbe movement of the troops and marching bodies 
therein shall be In the hands of the Secretary of War, under such 
officers as he may detall for that purpose. 

That there is hereby appropriated from the Treasury of the United 
States, out of funds not otherwise appropriated, such sum as may be 
necessary to carry out the foregoing provisions of this act, not ex- 
88 the sum of $150,000: Provided, That, out of the said sum of 
$150,000 thus appropriated, no part thereof shall be available or ex- 
pended for the purpose provided in this act until after January 1, 1917, 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to reimburse and 
pay, out of the funds herein appropriated, the traveling expenses 
of the members of the council of administration or of the executive 
committee of the National Association of Vicksburg Veterans for 
1 — authorized by him to be taken in attendance upon meetings in 
he interest of this celebration: Provided, That the number of members 
shall at no time exceed seven at any one meeting, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Do I understand that the chairman of the 
committee has accepted the amendment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is in the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, 1 ain very much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, who has an amendment to present, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the War Department is 
very anxious, in the event it is impossible to pass the Porto 
Rican civil government bill, to have the election there post- 

ned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. I will let it go to conference, and if by that time the 
bill is passed it can be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerany. After line 22, page 76, insert: 

Sec. 5. That in the event H. R. 9533, entitled “An act to provide a 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” is not enacted 
during this session of Congress, the election in Porto Rico fixed for 
the first Monday of November, 1916, shall .be postponed to a date to 
be hereafter fixed by the President of the United States, and the pres- 
ent Incumbents of the offices which were to be filled at that election 
shall continue in office until the officers elected at the postponed elec- 
tion shal! qualify. 

Mr. JONES. On what authority do they hold the election? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Under authority of an act of Congress. 
There was no objection whatever to the amendment hy any 
member of the committee. It was unanimously in favor of it. 

Mr JONES. If that bill does not go through this will not 
postpone the election. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the bill goes through in December the 
election can be held in January. It will then answer all the 
purposes, and a postponement for two years will not be neces- 
sary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN, I offer an amendment and ask the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] to explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. Insert the following: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury bo, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to consider and favorably adjudicate, under the act of 


Congress W July 27, 1912 (Public No. 244), entitled “An act 
extending the time for the repayment of certain war-revenue taxes 
erroneously collected,” claims vf trust companies or other claimants 
for refund of taxes illegally collected on rap age surplus, or undivided 
rofits, in accordance with the decisions of the circuit court of appeals 
n the case of Treat, collector, against the Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
and the Central Trust Co of New York, reported in One hundred and 
eighty-fifth Federal Reporter, pages 760 to 1705. 


Mr. BRYAN. There were probably from 50 to 75 other like 
amendments, and they are nothing but private claims. The 


committee refused to put in private claims, and it would be 


manifestly unfair to allow some to pass in the Senate, There- 
fore I raise a point of order against the amendment. It is a 
private claim upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations promised me last year that this matter 
should be given consideration when the next deficiency bill 
came up. ö 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. In reply I will say that careful 
consideration was given by the committee, and the çolamittee 
refused to put the claim in the bill. That is all there is to it. 
There are a dozen such claims from my State, and I have a 
speciul-delivery letter on my desk, received just this afternoon, 
regarding one. The question is whether we will load this bill 
up with claims. 

Mr. KERN. The amendment only authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to consider and favorably ndjudicace certain 
claims. The courts have decided the question. 

Mr. WEEKS. It does not provide for an appropriation. It 
is a question of adjudicated claims. The courts kave decided 
in two cases that the claims were justifiable. It does not seem 
to me to be fair or honest to refuse to permit the Treasury 
Department to adjudicate claims that are presumably goad. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is plain legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels constrained to 
sustain the point of order raised by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WEEKS. Do I understand that the Chair sustains the 
point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels bound, in view 
of the precedent and the information he has received, to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not think that this matter 
is being treated fairly, und if the point of order is going to be 
made against this amendment I shall have to make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am very sorry to see a spirit of 
that sort shown, but it will not swerve me from the course my 
duty requires. It is perfectly plain that we can not get a 
quorum to-night and we want to finish the bill to-day. It is in 
the power of the Senator from Massachusetts to prevent it. If 
he makes the point of no quorum that ends the bill for this 
afternoon. We are through with all except some private 
claims that have no proper place on the bill. There are hun- 
dreds of them in like condition, and I do not think that we ought 
to expect to force them into the bill. Certainly they can not 
force them. As far as I am concerned, I would see the whole 
bill defeated before I would be intimidated by such a pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator has been intimidated once before 
to-day and he may get in the habit of it. It may do him good 
to be intimidated again. 

Mr. OWEN. Unless that amendment is to be insisted upon 
I should like to offer an amendment. On page 24, line 20, I 
move to strike out“ four“ and insert “ six,” so as to give more 
clerks for the Surgeon General's office. There is one estimated 
for at $2,200, and the other at $2,100. I hope the chairman of 
the committee will allow it to go to conference to be considered 


there. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This bill is not a bill to fix sala- 
ries or create offices. 

Mr, OWEN. This was estimated for. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I know there are a great many 
estimates here for additional appointments and increases of 
salaries, and the committee felt constrained to put a check on 
them; otherwise the Treasury would be bankrupt. The legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill is the proper 
place for salaries to be considered, and surely the department 
and the Senators who have studied these matters can wait until 
next winter when that bill is before the Senate. Let them pre- 
sent such matters then and they will have consideration; but 
we could not agree to turn this general deficiency bill into a 
bill. to create offices or increase salaries. I hope the Senator 
from Oklahoma will not insist on the amendment. He is on 
the committee and did not present it to the committee, 

Mr. OWEN. I will not insist upon it, but the estimate pro- 
vided for it. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not question the estimate. 
If we had to appropriate all the money estimated for the Gov- 
ernment would soon be bankrupt. 

The committee does not agree to give as far as the estimates 
go. We have turned down a great many of them. I am glad 
the Senator does not insist upon the amendment. 

Mr, SHIELDS. I offer the following amendment, to come in 
on page 7, after line 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 7, after line 8, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Rogersville, Tenn., post office: For continuation (site) $250. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think that is a proper amend- 
ment. It does not increase the limit of cost, but gives $250 to 
complete the purchase of the site and I think it ought to be 
allowed. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. JONES. I wish to say just a word or two before the 
amendment I have to offer is read. I am going to offer an 
amendment to pay Simon M. Preston, of Seattle, a certain sum 
of money. I have introduced the bill heretofore, and it has 
been reported twice from the Committee on Claims and has 
passed the Senate twice and been reported favorably in the 
House and has simply failed to pass there because one Member 
could prevent it. This man is nearly 100 years old and it does 
seem to me a claim that the committee and the Senate have 
found to be just ought to be paid to this man before he passes 
away, as he is bound to do soon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. How much is the amount? 

Mr. JONES. Five thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars and thirty-six cents. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is a very pathetic case, but a 
man who has as large a claim as $5,000, I presume can get 
along when it is in contravention of the rule, and I am com- 
pelled to make a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr, JONES. I want to say to the Senator that I do not 
think it is in contravention of the rule, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is no estimate for it. I 
know nothing about the claim. 

Mr. JONES. Here is the rule: 

And no amendments shall be received to any general appropriation 
bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless- it 
be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law, or treaty 
stipulation. or act, or resolution previously passed by the-Senate dur- 
ing that session. 

„Or resolution previously passed by the Senate during that 
session,” and it has passed the Senate during this session. It 
seems to me that it comes under that provision of the Senate 
rules, 

Mr. GALLINGER. This case appeals to me very strongly, 
but I want to remind the chairman of the committee that I 
offered an amendment to pay a certain amount of money— 
$1,200—to Mr. Frank W. Hackett. The bill has passed the 
Senate twice and has been reported favorably to the House, so 
if the bill is to be opened to claims of that kind I can not 
justify myself; I have written to Mr. Hackett that the com- 
mittee rejected it on the ground 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I remember the Hackett claim 
was rejected and the committee has uniformly rejected claims 
of this sort. As far as I am concerned I can not give my 
consent to making favorites of a few claims to come in here 
in the closing hours of the consideration of the bill. I do 
not think it ought to be put in and I hope the Senate will not 
put it in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington state that the payment of this money was authorized by 
a resolution? 

Mr. JONES. I simply read the rule of the Senate. The 
resolution has not been enacted into law. If that had been the 
case, there would be no necessity for the amendment. But it 
has passed the Senate twice. 

Mr. BRYAN. A resolution or a bill? 

Mr. JONES. A bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That does not bring it within 
the rule. That is the reason why the Chair made the inquiry 
of the Senator. If this was money to be paid under a resolu- 
tion which had already passed the Senate, in that case it would 
be proper to offer the amendment; but as the Chair under- 
stands the Senator's statement, he feels constrained to rule that 
the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. JONES, I want to do everything I can to get it through. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator has done that; he has had the 
bill passed twice. 


Mr. JONES.. I see the position of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, but I do feel that this man ought to have 
this claim paid. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is matter for the Claims Com- 
mittee; and the Senator knows that many other similar claims 
were brought to the Committee on Appropriations and rejected. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We can not depart from the rule. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] has one I 
would be delighted to see in the bill, but we must be uniform in 
our procedure in this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
of order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I offer an amendment to the bill, I do not 
know whether the chairman of the committee will think that a 
point of order lies to it or not, but I should like to have it read 
and submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 20, after line 7, insert: 

To enab’e the Gettysburg National Park Commission to acquire by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, additional land adjacent or con- 
tignous to the N National ark, for the purpose of preserving 
as nearly as sible the Gettysburg battle fleld according to the orlg- 
inal metes and bounds, $32,000, or so much thereof as tay be necessary. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand this is recommended by the 
War Department. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has it been estimated for? 

Mr. PENROSE. I think they recommend that amount. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No estimate has come to the com- 
mittee for it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I desire to submit it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope the Senator will not press 
it. We would like to put it in, but we can not do it consistently, 

Mr. PENROSE, All right, I will not press it. 

The Senate has already adopted an amendment placing the 
civil-service requirement as applied to employees under an item 
of $200,000 of appropriations. I offer a similar amendment, a 
proviso, to go in on page 11, at the end of the paragraph. 

. The Secrerary. On page 11, after the words “ District of 
Columbia,” in line 2, insert: 

All appointments of such officers, experts, clerks, agents, inspectors, 
messengers, janitors, and other above-mentioned cmployees shall be 
made from the eligible lists of the Civilii Service Commission and in 
accordance with the provisions of the civil-service law. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Surely the Senator does not think 
all the experts must be selected in that way. I have no desire 
to cripple the civil service, but we may cripple the department 
service by making impossible conditions, 

Mr. PENROSE, As I understand it, all experts were under 
the civil service until the recent raids made on the merit system. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There are a great many lawyers 
employed as experts. 

Mr. PENROSE, The amendment does not include lawyers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope the Senator will not press 
the amendment, I have not had an opportunity to consider 
what its scope is. 

Mr. PENROSE, I am willing to leave out the word “ experts.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator insists on it, of 
course we can not understand its scope clearly from hearing it 
hastily read, but it can go into conference and we will consider 
it there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment as modified will be agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I observe that on pages 
5 and 6 the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to refund to the estate of J. L. da Roza Estate (Inc.), of 
Elkgrove, Cal, tlie sum of money named in the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator from Wisconsin 
will permit me right now in order to save time, I can readily see 
how he misunderstood that. That is in,pursuance of a law 
which authorizes that amount of money to be paid. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand, but I am going to offer 
an amendment. A bill has twice passed the Senate to refund 
money to people here from whom unjust customs duties were 
collected over 40 years ago. 

The Court of Claims has investigated the matter and passed 
upon it, and adjudicated that they should have had that money 
refunded to them. The Senate has passed the bill, and it has 
been favorably reported two or three different times and put on 
the House calendar, and it has never gotten through. It is on 
the House calendar now and stands no chance of getting through. 


The Chair sustains the point 


I will say that the wife of one of the claimants is the daughter 


of Col. Ingersoll. These people have been kept out of this money 


for a gencration; it belongs to them; it ought to be put on this 
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or any other bill that is passing the Senate. I am going to offer 
it as an amendment to-night. and I am in dead earnest about it. 

Mr. PENROSE, What is the amount? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.” The amendment I offer ts to come in 
after this provision to pay this sum which is in the bill on pages 
5 and 6. I offer it to come in after line 6. on page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 6, after line 6. insert: 


The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby. authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propria ted. to Walston II. Brown, sole surviving partner of the firm 
of Brown, Howard & Co., the sum of $5.792.53%, and the estate of 
Heny A. V. Vost, deceased, the sum of $50,359.35, as a refund of im 
port duties paid in excess of the duties imposed by law on steel blooms, 
as found by the Court of Claims. 


Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator when was the finding 
of the Court of Claims? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. T can not give you the date. I can send 
for the papers and get the date. It was some two or three yeurs 
ago, it may be longer, that the Court of Claims ascertained this 
amount to be due. The committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Florida is chairman, the Committee on Claims, re- 
ported favorably upon this claim two or three different times, 
and it has been before the Serate and has been well considered. 
The Committee on Finance this year unanimously reported the 
bill favorably, and it passed the Senate unanimously, there be- 
ing not a dissenting vote against It. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am familiar with the claim. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know you are. 

Mr. BRYAN, The Committee on Claims reported it, it passed 
through that committee and then went to the Committee on 
Finance, and it has been passed there. Does it not occur to 
the Senator, though, that this is not a clauns bill; that it is 
a deficiency bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know it is; but if you wait on a 
claims bill, you would wait until these claimants are dead, and 
it is not fair; it is not just. You have put into this bill 
something very nearly akin to it, which is printed in italics 
on pages 5 and 6. ` 

Mr. BRYAN. I enn explain to the Senator—— 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator will be able to distinguish 


it in some way by some fine shade of distinction, I huve no 
doubt. 

Mr. BRYAN, Let us see. Some days ago Congress passed a 
bill relating to the da Roza claim, and it became a law; but in 
the law the words “out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated ™ were left out, which made it de- 
fective. That is remedied in this bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, But it is no more meritorious than the 
claim I have proposed, and it is added to this bill simply be- 
cause of some error. Now, I am asking to have this claim put 
in this bill because it has been defeated again and again by 
some technical objection in another body. It is quite as just a 
claim as is the one which has been inserted in this bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator, then, if he would be 
willing not to offer his amendment if we reconsider the vote 
whereby the amendment now in the bill was agreed to, and 
lenve out that amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I have no doubt that justice is 
being done in that case; and I do not want to do the claimant 
a wrong. 

Mr. BRYAN. The da Roza amendment was added to the 
bill in pursuance of a law which has passed Congress. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, my amendment should be added 
in pursuance of what ought to have been law a long time ago 
and will be if it is inserted in this bill. I offer the amendment, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. BRYAN. I raise the point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator not to do that. I desire 
to say to the Senator, if he will withdraw the suggestion. I 
will move that the Senate take a recess, and the matter may 
be thrashed ont on Monday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I do not see how 
the Senator can expect to secure for the claim In which he is 
interested an advantage over all other claims. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in exactly the same situation, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But they are not here. and I nm. here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. They have been here. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern] is here now with a number of them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the amendment is added to the bill 
and allowed to go to conference, I will appear before the con- 
ferees; and if I can not convince them that it ought to stay in 
the bil they may strike it out. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Very well: I wñ} let it go in under 
those circumstances. I know it can not live five minutes in 
conference. 

x gni LA FOLLETTE. f will take my chances on it, because it 
ust. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Very well; let it go in under the 
statement made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The qnestion is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. : 

The bill was rend the third time and passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move thut the Senate insist upon 
its amendments to the bill and request a conference with the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. MarTIN of Virginia, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Ssmoor 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hanes). The Chair, as 
acting President pro tempore of the Senate, announces his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 15158) to amend the Judi- 
cial Code; to fix the time when the annual term of the Supreme 
Court shall commence; and further to detine the jurisdiction 
of that court, which had heretofore been signed by the Speaker 
of the House. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT MADISON, WIS, ; 


Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 14391) authorizing the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Madison, Wis., and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill Just reported by me; and I will request 
the Senator from North Carolina to. withhold his motion for a 
moment or two for that purpose, I will say that the bill was 
called up several days ago, but the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Garcurncer] made objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina withhold his motion? 

Mr. SWANSON, It will take only a moment to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will withhold the motion if the bill will 
only take a moment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know anything about 
the bill. . 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President. if the Senator will allow me, 
I can explain it to him in a moment. In 1913 a bill was passed 
appropriating $550,000 for the purchase of a site aud the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon at Mailison, Wis., involving the 
demolition of the old building and the erection. of a new build- 
ing on the same site. The department hus recommended instead 
of building a new post office aml courthouse on the old site 
that the old site be sold, thut the proceeds be put In the Treas- 
ury, and that the same amount as originally appropriated be 
used in connection with buying another site and erecting the 
building. The bill has passed the House, 0 

Mr. SMOOT. There was some objection made to the bill by a 
Senator a few days ago, was there not? 

Mr. SWANSON, The Senntor from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] objected to the consideration of the bill because he 
wanted it referred to the committee. The committee has exam- 
ined it and unanimously reperted it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third rending, read the third time, and. passed. 

REVENUE BILL—WINE SCHEDULE. 

Mr. PHELAN. I beg to submit a letter written by me to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the reply of the depurtinent, which 
substantiate my cluim that the department does not apnrove of 
stretching wine more than 25 per cent, and that my amendment 
was recommended by the department and was, in fact, the 


department's own amendment. I ask that the letters may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered, 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Without objection, it will be 


Avoust 30, 1916. 
Hon. I. F. HOUSTON, 
Seerctary of Agriculture, ö 

My gan Mu. Sncrerary: I beg to call your attention to page 13300 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 28, giving the text of an amend- 
ment which Senator [fugues offered to the wine section of the revenue 
bill, which amendment was adopted. But first I offered as a substitute 
the amendment which was approved by the department. (See p. 13302.) 
This is the same, with the exception of an addition of a detinition of 
pure sugar, as you sent to Senator SIMMONS on August 21. 

It is perfectly clear to me that the department stands for a Umit of 
25 per cent of stretching, but the Hughes amendment proyides for 35 
per cent of stretching, and on top of that 35 per cent more, I con- 
tended on the faith of the letter of your department, above referred to, 
dated August 21 and addressed to ator SIMMONS, that the depart- 
ment recommended 25 per cent stretching, and nothing else, and dis- 
puted Senator Hvuocugrs’s contention that the department had in some 
way judorsed the excessive stretching which he recommended. 

You will observe that in the Recorp of August 29, page 15615, Sen- 
nator Hanes refers to a visit he paid to the Agricultural Department 
and explicitly states that he Jaid the legislation which was then pend- 
ing before the Senate before several gentlemen connected with the do- 

artment “to see if they had any objection to its form or its substance. 

saw Dr. Emerson, the Acting Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry,” ete. ‘They read these amendments and suggested some 
slight changes, and after the discussion Dr. Emerson, king for the 
bureau, said they had no objection to the amendment as 1 subm tted it. 

Now, that amendment provides, as I have stated, for stretchin wine, 
first, 35 per cent, and again on sop of that 35 per cent more, whereas, 
the ‘amendment sent to Senator SimMons on August 21 limited the 
stretching to 25 per cent, and then under proper safeguards. I would 
like to learn from the department whether Dr. Emerson, speaking for 
the bureau, said that they had no objection to the amendment as sub- 
mitted by Senator IItantzs, either as to its form or its substance. I 
know that the department has nothing to do with making laws, but I 
assume that when, by request, In a matter which has been very gener- 
ally discussed, thelr views are given, such advice is the conviction of 
the department, as to the merits of the controversy. 

If, as I suspect, your department was asked as a matter of adminis- 
tration, if they had any objection to a certain law or proposed law with 
respect to its enforcement, you might say that you can enforce one 
law as well an another, without going Into the merits of the law itself. 
What I desire to know is whether, with your superior and expert 
‘knowledge available at all times, the department would recommend 
any other amendment than that submitted by you to Senator SIMMONS 
on August 21 and amended with respect to the purity of mgar Dy As- 
sistant Secretary Marvin in a letter to Senator Simmons dated Au- 

ust 26, 

y I assured the Senate that that amendment was the amendment ap- 
roved by the Department of Agriculture, and I desire to know now 
rom the Department of Agriculture, first, whether or not I was cor- 
rect in my statement; and, secondly, what is the correct construction 
to put upon Dr. Emerson's remark after tho discussion with Senator 
Urbnus, as quoted on page 15615 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Au- 


ay ho Me ‘ply will very much oblige me 
4 very N x Jases D. PHELAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, Auguat 31, 1916. 
Hon, Jauxs D, PHELAN, 
United States Senate. 405 ah : 

Dean Sexaror PHELAN: Reference is made to your letter o ugus 
30, 1916, in which you invite attention to the discussion in the Senate 
as to the views of this department concerning the amendment of sec- 
tion 53 of the pending revenue bill, and inquire whether you were cor- 
rect in your statement that the amendment ap roved by the depart- 
ment was the amendment submitted with the department's letter of 
August 21, 1916, and amended with respect to the purity of sugar, by 
its letter of August 26, 1916, to Senator SIMMONS. 

In reply you are informed that the amendment submitted by the 
department received very careful consideration and represents its de- 
liberate views. With reference to the amount of water which it is 
necessary to add to wine to correct natural deficiencies, the depart- 
ment has uniformly maintained that it is unnecessary to add water in 
excess of 25 per cent. While it has been urged on behalf of the wine 
makers of Ohio and Missouri that it is necessary to add more than 
25 per cent of water, the department has not changed its opinion in 
this respect. 

Concemning Senator Hucues’s conference with officials of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, I am informed that the question discussed at the con- 
ference was as to whether the Hughes amendment would interfere 
with the enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act. ction 53 
of tho revenue bill as reported by the Committee on Finance to the 
Senate contains provisions fixing the definition of wine for the pur- 
poses of the f and drugs act, as well as for the purposes of the 
revenue bill. These provisions were objected to by the department 
as establishing an undesirable Fe and the object of tor 
HuGues’s visit to the Bureau of Chemistry was to ascertain whether, 
in the opinion of the officials charged with the administration of the 
food and d act, the language of his bill was open to the same 
objection, and whether, if adopted, It would interfere with the en- 
forcement of the food and drugs act. The officials of the Bureau of 
Chemistry agree that the substance of what transpired at their con- 
ference with Senator Huoues is fairly stated by him in his remarks 
on page 15552 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 28, 1916, 
Senator HUGHES said: 

i understand that the Agricultural Department had decided ar 
tion to the amendment as proposed and as printed in the pending bill, 
for the reason that it seemed to interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
Agricultural Department, so far as the definition of wine was con- 
cerned, and the labeling of wine and the administration of the pure 
food and drugs act. However, I took the matter up with the Pure 
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Food and Drug Division oz bureau, or whatever its technical name and 
title may be, of the Department of Agriculture, and submitted to them 
the language of this substitute. They informed me that, so far as their 
bureau was concerned, and so far as the administration of the pure 
food and drugs act was concerned, they had no objection to the lan- 
guage.” 

The statement appearing in the remarks of Senator HCGHES, on page 
15615 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 29, 1916, that “ Dr. 
Emerson, speaking for the bureau, said they had no objection to the 
amendment as I submitted it,” is to be taken as an expression of 
opinion that the Ilughes's amendment would not defeat the adminis- 
tration of the food and drugs act. It is, of course, for Congress, and 
not this department, to determine whether or not water can be added 
to wine. Whether the amounts be limited to 25 per cent, or whether the 
addition of water be permitted in unlimited amounts, so long as the 
addition of water is permitted only under adequate supervision by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the problem of administering the food 
and drugs act, according to the standard set by Congress, is the same. 
It was from this standpoint that the Hughes's amendment was dis- 
cussed at the conference between Senator Hranzs and the officials 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, and it seems clear to the department from 
the remarks of Senator Hvucnes printed in the RECORD that he so un- 


stands it. 
Very truly, yours, C, F, MARVIN, 
Acting Seeretary. 


ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC. NO. 542). 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 


munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting u 


letter from the Secretary of War of the 1st instant, submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the War 
Department for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, contingent expenses, War Department, $12,700; station- 
ery, War Department, $7,000; which, with the accompany 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 3268) for the relief of John Duggan. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 5407) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend the time of payment of the amount due the 
Government by the city of Augusta, Ga., with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 3 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15158) to amend 
the judicial code; to fix the time when the annual term of the 
Supreme Court shall commence; and further to define the juris- 
diction of that court. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1528) for the relief 
of Martin Huhn. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17235) granting 
the consent of Congress to W. H. Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. 
Connette, Daniel Good, Henry May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward 
Kener, jr, William F. MacGlashan, and William A. Morgan to 
construct a bridge across Niagara River within or near the city 
limits of Buffalo, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House insists on its 
amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the 
bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes, agrees to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. WEBB, Mr. Garp, 
and Mr. Vorsteap managers at the conference on the part of 
the House, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 55,000 
copies of the prayers offered at the opening of the morning 
sessions of the Sixty-third Congress of the United States by 
the Chaplain, Henry M. Couden, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 5987. An act to amend subsection 11 of section 3244, Re- 
vised Statutes; 

S. 6561. An act providing for the sale at public auction of 
all unsold suburban lots not reserved for public purposes in 
the Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for the 
issuance of patents for those previously sold under the act of 
May 2, 1906, on the payment of the price at which the said lots 
N reappraised under said act without further condition or 
delay ; 
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S. 6839. An act to authorize the Incorporated town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment of 
schools therein, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1528. An act for the relief of Martin Huhn; 

H. R. 6914. An act to amend section 82, chapter 231, of the 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the ju- 
diciary ; 

H. R. 15455. An aet to establish a United States shipping 
board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign coun- 
tries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and 
interstate commerce of the United States; and for other pur- 


SEPTEMBER 2, 


votes of the two Houses, the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Sarr of Georgia, Mr, Swanson, and Mr, BORAH 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RECESS, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I renew my motion, that the Senate take a 
recess until Monday morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m., Saturday, September 2, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, September 4, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


= HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturpay, September 2, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father Almighty, before whom millions bow in adoration day 
by day and receive the uplift of the spirit which enables them 
to fight valiantly and successfully the battles of life, so we bow 
in Thy presence, praying for the baptism of the spirit, which 
shall enable us to discern more clearly the way, and do more 
faithfully the duties devolving upon. us, individually and col- 
lectively. In the spirit of the Lord Christ. Amen. 

icone of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


poses ; 
H. R. 16719. An act for the relief of John P. Sutton; and 
H. R. 17567. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, 
State of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes- 
Barre, county of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dorranceton, 
county of Luzerne, Pa. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, praying for an eight-hour working day for railroad em- 
ployees and remonstrating against compulsory arbitration, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against the proposed suspen- 
sion of drawback payments on exports until six months after 
the restoration of peace in Europe, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT CANON CITY, COTO. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4450) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a public building at Canon City, Colo., 
upon a site heretofore acquired by the United States, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 859) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were Introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 6983) granting an Increase of pension to George W. 
Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 6984) granting an increase of pension to Hugh 
Stevens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. Jounson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6985) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Sears (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6986) granting a pension to Albania D. Thornburg 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the rev- 
enue, and fer other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. 

COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 15316) granting compensation to the 
employees of the United States Government suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 


BILLS TO REMOVE CHARGES OF DESERTION. 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, there are on the calendar about 
20 bills that are commonly referred to us bills to remove cherges 
of desertion, which gives pensionable status. They were in order 
yesterday. I think they will take no considerable time. I ask 
unanimous consent that those bills may be considered now in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole, provided that if any 
one objects to any one it shall go over. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tllinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bills which were in order yesterday 

Mr. MANN. Only these particular bills relating to charges 
of desertion 

The SPEAKER. Yes; be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and where anybody objects they shall go 
over. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
those bills are on the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Where do we begin? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair’s recollection is that we were to 
begin at No. 411. That was the general order made on the day 
before yesterday. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 17235. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. H, 
Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry 
May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr, William F. Mac- 
Glushan, and William A. Morgan to construct a bridge across 
Niagara River, within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 16719. An act for the relief of John P. Sutton, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of-the 
following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 16719. An act for the relief of John P. Sutton. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection 

Mr. MANN. On what subject? 

Mr. FOSTER. On the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 


poses, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 2 to the bill (H. R. 
15316) to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes, and agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 1 with an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The effect of the amendment of the 
House is to entirely abolish every organization in any one of 
the departments looking toward the investigation or considera- 
tion of the status of injured employees, I think it is Impossible 
for us to proceed in that way at present, because our bill dves 
not provide the organization by which the new commission can 
handle the subject. 

I move that the Senate disagree to the House amendment, 
and request a conference with the House on the disagreeing 


1916. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bos- 
LAND] makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio also asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the state 
of the Union. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DEBT DUE THE GOVERNMENT BY ‘THE CITY OF AUGUSTA, GA. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 5407) authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury to extend the time of 
payment of the amount due the Government by the city of 
Augusta, Ga., a similar House bill being on the Union Calendar, 
No. 808. and put it upon its passage. - 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 5407) authorizing ànd directing the Secreta 
sy to extend the time of payment of the amount due 
y the city of Augusta, Ga. 

Be it enacted, etc.. That so much of the provisions of the act of 
March 4, 1911, making app tions for the sundry civil expenses of 
the Government as relates to the United States post office and court- 
house at the city of Augusta, Ga., be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so as to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Trensury to extend 
the time of payment of the amount due the Government by the city of 
Augusta for a period of five gears, without interest, the Government 
of the United States retaining title to the property until payment in 
full is made by the city, but delivering possession and use of the prop- 
erty, without rental or other charges, to the city of Augusta pending 
such payment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report 

Mr. KEATING. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to reserve the right to 
object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend. on line 10. page 1. by striking out the words “ without in- 
terest” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: with interest 
from the date of the passage of this act at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum,” 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman ask unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of that amendment? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; in connection with the bill. It is amend- 
ing the bill., 

Mr. GARRETT. I object to the amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
that the city of Angusta Is indebted now to the Government in 
the sum of $34.000, growing out of the exchange of certain 
properties relative to the building of a new post-office building, 
and the city of Augusta desires that this indebtedness be ex- 
tended for a period of five yeurs, occasioned by the great loss 
the city sustained abeut six months ago by a fire, which 
amounted to about $7.000,000. The city is perfectly willing to 
pay 4 per cent interest if the Government will extend the 
period in which they are to pay this debt. 

Mr. GARRETT. I misunderstood. T thonght the amend- 
ment proposed that the Government should pay interest. 

Mr. VINSON. No. We will pay that interest if the Govern- 
ment extends this debt. 

Mr. GARRETT. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; : 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
Sennte bill as amended. : 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vryson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a House bill (H. R. 
16630) of similar tenor will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF JOHN DUGGAN. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill S. 3268. which was favorably reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs and passed by the Senate, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to call up the bill S. 3268. Is the Senate 
bill on the House Calendar or not? 

Mr. TREAD WAX. It is on the Private Calendar—No. 428. 


of the Treas- 
Government 


ords of the department. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (S. 3268) for the relief of John Duggan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
John Duggan, alias John McCarty (or McCarthy), shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of *he United States as a private of Troop K. Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, on the 27th day of July. 1865: Provided, 
That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall be glad to answer any question, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARRETT. I would like to inquire about the circum- 
stances of the case. 8 

Mr. TREAD WAT. I will explain the circumstances, Mr. 
Speaker. This is a bill that originally passed the Senate in 
the Sixty-second Congress. It did not pass the House. It was 
not reached in the House. It was reintroduced in the Sixty- 
third Congress and was favorably reported by the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Militury Affairs in the House. That is as 
far as it got at that time. In the Sixty-fourth Congress it was 
introduced again. and has passed the Senate, with a favorable 
report from the Committee on Military Affairs submitted by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], and has been favor- 
ably reported by the subcommittee of which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Catpwett] is chairman to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and favorably reported by that committee. 

The circumstances were these: The man enlisted, served 
three years, and reenlisted in 1864. He was a young man at 
that time, of course, and at the close of the war simply went to 
his home in Adams, Mass., failing to secure a proper paper of 
discharge. The matter has never been adjusted since that time. 
He is now old, decrepit. almost blind, and of course for his 
last days it would be a gratification to him to have this tech- 
nical blot, which is not actually a record against his honorable 
service, removed. because it does stand against him on the rec- 


I think those are the circumstances of this case, and I think 
the other gentlemen on the Committee on Military Affairs will 
bear out the statement I have made about it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. “ 

Mr. GARRETT. There seem to have been a rather surpris- 
ing number of these so-called desertion bills reported at this 
session of Congress. During the time that I have heen a Mem- 
ber of the House I do not believe there has ever been any par- 
ticular private claim guarded with more scrupulous care than 
these claims, if they may be so called, for the removal of the 
charge of desertion. 

As far back as 1876 or 1878, if I remember correctly—possi- 
bly I may be mistaken in the date—the Congress of the United 
States passed an uct, signed by the President, which became a 
law, which provided a method for the removal of charges of 
desertion. I have no doubt my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TreApWay] is, perfectly familiar with it. The matter has been 
called to my attention several times by constituents in my dis- 
trict, and I have had many applications for removals. or asking 
me to get special acts passed for the removal of charges of de- 
sertion, and I have always pointed them to the law on the 
statute books. That provided that where a soldier served out 
his term of enlistment, or where he served until May 1, 1865, 
or was prevented from doing either of those things by disa- 
bility contracted in the line of duty, he should receive an hon- 
orable discharge. Now, that law was the expression of the best 
judgment of the Congress of the United States at a time when 
I think, perhaps, it was most competent temperamentally to 
deal with that question. I do not understand that the gentle- 
man’s case comes within the general law. This is an effort to 
extend the general law in a special case. I do not think bills 
a that sort ought to be pressed, and I do not believe they ought 
o pass. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, since I have been chairman of 
the subcommittee on desertions I have given a great deal of 
thought to these cases: It is true that there is a law to which 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] has referred, but 
it is also true that there are many cases of merit which are not 
reached by this law, The subcommittee on desertions, that has 
considered a number of cases this year, has been particularly 
careful. It has been the policy of that committee to refuse 
absolutely to grant relief in a case of real intentional desertion. 
The committee realizes that ‘the welfare of the Army of the 
United States must be carefully guarded, and that has been our 
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aim on the one hand. But on the other hand, where a man has 
served his country and has left behind him a good record, but 
because of some unfortunate and unavoidable circumstances, 
for which he was in no way responsible, he was deprived of 
securing an honorable discharge, I believe that that man should 
be recognized by this Congress and should be given the relief 
that is asked for in this bill. 

Then there is another class of cases like this: Here is a man 
who served his country during the war and reenlisted in 1864. 

Mr. TREADWAY. February 10, 1864. 

Mr. FIELDS. And after the war was over he went to his 
home. I do not remember this case particularly. I do not 
know how far he was away from the point where the discharge 
would have been issued; but there are many cases of this char- 
acter, where men were two or three or four hundred miles 
away from the point where their discharges were being issued, 
who were nearer their homes than they were to the point where 
the discharges were being issued. They had served their coun- 
try through the struggle, the war was then over, and when they 
were told by their commanding officers that the war was over 
they returned to their homes without their discharges rather 
than encounter the hardships which would attend a journey. to 
the point of muster out. The intent constitutes the crime. 
There was no eyil intent in the minds of these men. They had 
discharged their duties as patriotic citizens, and after they 
had done all that they could do for their country they returned 
to their homes and their families from which they had been 
separated through the bioody struggle. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that this Governinent is too great, I believe that men on the 
floor of this House should be more liberal than to perpetuate 
the stain upon the reputations of those men who served their 
country clear through the struggle and then returned to their 
homes without any intention of deserting the flag. [Applause.] 
In cases of this character your subcommittee have recommended 
relief, and I trust that the House will grant the relief. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me to 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Am I correct in my recollection of the general 
jaw? If a man served his term of enlistment, or served until 
May 1, 1865, or was prevented from so doing my disability con- 
tracted while in the line of duty, the charge can be removed 
under the general law, can it not? 

Mr. FIELDS. There are many cases where the charge has not 
been removed under the general law, because the report comes 
back that the evidence did not warrant the removal under the 
general law; but the proof before the committee in these cases 
has shown, in many cases, that the soldier was sick in a hospital 
or sick at his home. There are many other cases of this charac- 
ter, where the proof clearly shows that the claimant was sick 
as a result of wounds. Perhaps he was sent to a hospital for 
a few days or a few weeks. Then probably some of his friends 
took him away, took him to his home, and he was unable to 
return to duty, and failed to make his report back to his com- 
manding officer, and was, therefore, marked as a deserter.. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, that is too small an excuse for this Government to 
take advantage of with the man who has served his country and 
has not intentionally deserted it. : 

Mr. GARRETT. Is the gentleman familiar with the particular 
case that we have before us now, the case of John Duggan? 

Mr, FIELDS. I do not remember the particular case. I have 
been away. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman will permit, there does not 
seem to be any other member of the Military Affairs Committee 
here. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] pre- 
sented this matter. The report states that— 

John Duggan, alias John McCarty, enlisted August 14, 1861, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and was assigned to Troop K, Sixth United States Cavalry. as 
a private. He reenlisted in the same troop February 10, 1864, and 
served faithfully until July 27, 1865. The evidence shows that John 
Duggan, alias John McCarty, ieft his command in July, 1865, because 
the war was over. 

Now, if I am correct in my recollection of the law, and this man 
served until July 7, 1865, faithfully, as this report states, he is 
entitled to an honorable discharge under the general law, and it 
does not require a special act. Therefore, I can not fail but to 
believe that In some way there is something about the matter 
not stated in the report which would prevent him from getting it. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman will concede that if he rendered 
this service he is entitled to this relief? f 

Mr. GARRETT. I concede that the law provides for it. 

Mr. FIELDS. But the gentleman will concede that if he 
served faithfully he is entitled to this relief? 

Mr. GARRETT. I make the statement that the general law 
provides that if he served out his term of enlistment—— 
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Mr. FIELDS. But that does not answer my question. 

Mr. GARRETT. I will answer the gentleman’s question if 
he insists upon it. I think there is no thing concerning which 
the Government ought to be more scrupulously careful than 
guarding the honor and credit of its military forces. I believe 
every man, in order to have rights. honors, and privileges, 
ought to have an honorable discharge granted under the law, 
and that he ought not to kave these rights unless he does get 
an honorable discharge. 

Mr. FIELDS. I want to say that the committee has con- 
cealed nothing from ihe House in this case. Neither does it 
report to this House a bill if there is anything behind it that 
looks black or would not entitle a man to the relief asked for. 

As I said before, I believe this Government is too great to 
measure the patriotism of a soldier who served through the 
greatest struggle the Nation has ever known by some unfortu- 
nate, unavoidable circumstances for which the soldier was not 
responsible; and the committee has taken these things into con- 
sideration, and at the same time the committee hus taken into 
consideration the welfare of the Military Establishment of this 
country. In no case where it was plainly a case of desertion— 
where the claimant intended to desert—has the committee re- 
ported favorably upon it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. This is not my time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask why the committee does 
not print the report of The Adjutant General in connection with 
the report to the House? 

Mr. FIELDS. We do not consider a case until we first get 
a report from The Adjutant General. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It formerly was the custom to print the 
letter of The Adjutant General in reply—to embody it in the 
report. Have you abandoned that eustom? 

Mr. FIELDS. No; but I wish to say to the gentleman that 
when this report was made I was absent at home, engaged in 
my campaign. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I hope the gentleman won out. 

Mr. FIELDS. I did. I want to say, however, that the com- 
mittee has not reported a case unless it had a good report 
from the War Department as to the soldier's service while with 
his command. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. When I had the honor of serving on the 
Committee on Military Affairs it was the invariable custom to 
ask for a report from The Adjutant General, who guve the 
entire history as far as disclosed—the hospital report, the rec- 
ord of the soldier, and his efficiency, and so forth—and we 
printed that in the report to the House. 

Mr. FIELDS. We do not consider a case unless it is accom- 
panied by a report from the War Department as to the soldier's 
service, It is the positive rule of the committee not to consider 
a bill unless we have the military and hospital record of the 
claimant. 3 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not think the gentleman quite catches 
my point. I am asking why the letter of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral was not printed in the report. It would be an illuminating 
piece of information for the House to have. 

Mr. FIELDS. As far as I am personally concerned, it was 
my intention to print the military and hospital record of each 
claimant with the report on the bill, but during my absence 
this was done, and I have not even seen the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Does not the 
law which the gentleman from Tennessee has in mind relate 
to cases on the first desertion where the soldier has reenlisted 
and served for a period, as my recollection goes, of six months, 
and then was entitled to an honorable discharge? 

Mr. GARRETT. In order to refresh our memories I have the 
law here, and I will read it for the information of the House. 

Mr..TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentle- 
man one moment. 

Mr. GARRETT. I believe we are speaking in the time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; I think I ought to be allowed to 
use a little of my own time. The chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee was very courteous in allowing me to take the time 
which has been devoted to his bill. If this discussion is to 
continue I feel that I ought, out of courtesy to him, to with- 
draw my request for the consideration of this bill. I did not 
think the bill would produce the slightest discussion. The 
report of The Adjutant General is absolutely clear, the Senate 
report is clear, and the House report is clear, and everything 
except the technicality that has come up suddenly is in favor 
of this claimant. I understand that the law that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is quoting is not applicable in that it 
does not apply to men in the Regular service. If we can not 
have a prompt vote on the measure I feel that I should with- 
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draw my request for present consideration, but I do hope that 
the gentleman from Tennessee will allow these explanations 
to be made and quick action taken on the bill at this time. If 
the discussion is to continue any longer I must withdraw my 
request, and I ask for a vote. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Spenker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GARRETT, I had supposed, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tieman from Massachusetts had surrendered the floor, and I 
was taking it in my own right. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Can we reach any understanding as to 
how long this will occupy? 

Mr. GARRETT. Untess I am more familiar with the 23 
cases that it is proposed to present to-day—— 

Mr. TREADWAY. This is the only one I have to present, 
and if it is to be dragged on much longer I shall withdraw my 
request. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill ought 
to pass. I think the report ought to shew that application was 
made under the general law and was rejected. It shows: noth- 
ing of the sort. If we are going on, adding by special acts to a 
general law which was enacted at a time when there was every 
reason for the most intense sympathy, politically and generally, 
about these matters, I do not know where we are finally going 
to wind up on the question of the removal of charges of deser- 
tion. I have had cuse after ease in which soldiers have ap- 
pealed to me, to constituents of mine, to undertake to secure 
the removal of charges of desertion, I have invariably referred 
those cases to the War Department and have explained to these 
constituents who wrote me what the law provided, and offered 
to file their proof, and have filed their proof, when they have 
sent it, and had their cases dealt with under the general law. 
I have not been willing to make exceptions unless there was 
some technicality involved. There ts no technicality involved 
in this case. This report states that this soldier served unttl 
July, 1863. The law provides that if he served until May, 1865, 
he could receive an honorable discharge by making application 
to The Adjutant General's: Office, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Treapway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA BIVER. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Spenker's table the bill (H. R. 17235) 
granting the consent of Congress to W. H. Crosby, W. H. An- 
drews, E. G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry May, Robert C. 
Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr, William F. MacGlashan, and Wil- 
liam A. Morgan to construct a bridge across Niagara River 


within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and for other pur-, 


poses, with Senate amendments thereto, and move to concur 
in the Senate: amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were rend. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, the committee has no objec- 
tion to concurring in the Senate amendments. 


The SPEAKER. The 3 is on agreeing to the Senate 


amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the. Senate amendments: were concurred in was laid on 
the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp in two separate leaves to 
print. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the direct vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a letter 
from his eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, on the subject of universal 


training, and also certain resolutions adopted at the meeting of 
the Michigan State Medical Society upon the sume subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconbp upon the sub- 
ject of universal training. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter and resolutions referred to are as follows: 

CARDINAL GIBBONS FOR TRAINING—PRELATE ON EIGHTY-SECOND BIRTH- 
DAY DECLARES BELIEF IN UNIVERSAL MILITARY PLAN, 

“Cardinal Gibbons yesterday marked his eighty-second birth- 
day, spent at the home of T. Herbert Shriver, at Union Mills, 
Carroll County, by declaring for universal military traiuing us 
the best possible thing for America. He was in fine spirits and 
excellent health and expressed his views with vigor, brushing 
aside reminiscences and Mexico to tell exactly why universul 
military training would safeguard the Nation, keep it at peace 
with the world, upbuild its manhood, fuse its many foreign 
strains into one patriotic people and make it a Nation among 
nations, 

“The deep-reaching effect of discipline upon the American 
character came first in the cardinal’s mind. He recalled his 
school days—but only to state that the greatest lesson he learned 
was obedience to authority, the greatest benefit he received 
was discipline. 

Order is the first law of heaven,’ he said, and order comes 
from authority and obedience. 

“* Obedience to proper authority is the first lesson in military 
tactics. It teaches the man that there is something higher than 
his own desire. It is not slavishness, but obedience God bids 
us give to those in authority over us.’ 

“The difference between savagery and civilization, he said, 
lay in development of the will, and discipline was the best 
developer. 

The Word says that he that ruleth himself is greater than 
he that taketh a city,’ he continued. ‘and so it is with nations, 

These camp schools make a man stronger, broader. They 
make him more patriotic and more fit physically. morally, 
socially, and intellectually. They take him from temptation of 
passion and vices and sin. They throw him in teuch with men 
of other circumstances from other places. They make him feel 
there is something out there in the Nation which demands his 
loyalty and service. They bring the rich man and thé poor man 
together on an equal footing and teach them they owe an equul 
allegiance.’ 

“Universal training would engender patriotism and make 
Americans out of Poles and Slavs and Sicilians quicker and 
better tham any other agency, he pointed out, because it would 
reveal the true American spirit, show America was a Nation 
worthy of patriotic love, and prove that Americanisin and com- 
mercialism were not synonymous. 

“*Certainly man could not be asked to forget his love for the 
land of his birth.“ he added. ‘The poet said, you remember, 
“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead who never to himself 
hath said, this is my own. my native land?” 

“*But it teaches him his duty to the country where God has 
placed him. Like Ruth, he should say, Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” That is a most beautiful 
story and a most profound lesson. 

“*T was greatly pleased to see the bill Introduced recently 
by the Senator from Oregon providing for this training. Such 
a system would be of immeasurable benefit to the young men of 
the country in every way. It would safeguard the Nation, 
It would not foster militarism. It would not be a provocation 
to war, but would make us strong n to insure peace so far 
as humanly possible.“ 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN STATE MEDICAL 
SOCISTY, HOUGHTON, MICH., AUGUST, 1916, 
Dr. C. B. Burr, of Flint, presented the following resolutions: 

* Whereas military exercises in early life favor a large degree 
of mental and physical development, through quickening per- 
ception, improving organic functions, and developing muscu- 
lar and bony structure; and 

“Whereas marching under the flag of the country, the symbol 
of governmental authority, inculcates obedience, encourages 
loyalty, and furnishes discipline in self-control: Therefore 
be it 


“ Resolved, That the Michigan State Medical Society recom- 
mends universal military training and requests the Michigan 
congressional delegution to exert itself to 
effective legislation to this end. 

“ Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be furnished by 
the secretary to every member of the House of Kepresentatives 
and the Senate of the United States and to the various leagues 
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and organizations interested in the propaganda for national 
defense.” 

The resolutions were offered for passage by Dr. Burr, and 
were seconded by Dr. A. M. Hume, of Flint, who said: “ We 
are all true Americans. Tunis is certainly an expression of true 
Americanism. I second the motion.” 

Dr. L. J. Hirschman, of Detroit, who left the Plattsburg 
Training Camp to attend the meeting of the society, addressed 
the convention in regard to the resolutions, and extended an 
invitation on behalf of the medical training branch of the camp 
to all medical men of Michigan to attend. He said: “ Outside 
of the physical benefit received, the patriotism that is Instilled 
in the hearts of those who attend can not be described in words.“ 

The resolutions were passed unanimously. 


PRAYERS OF THE CHAPLAIN, 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a privi- 
leged report upon House concurrent resolution 28, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follws: 

House concurrent resolution 28 (H. Rept. 1186). 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the senate concurring), 
That there be printed a> a House document for the use of the House 
of Kepresentatives, to be distributed through the folding room, 55,000 
coples of the prezes offered at the opening of the morning sessions of 
the Sixty-third Congress ot the United States by the Chaplain, Henry 
N. Couden, the same to be compiled by the Chaplain, who shall have 
100 copies for his use, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if we are to put this burden upon 
the Chupla: , it really seems to me that we ought to pay him 
something for doing it. [Applause.] The Chapla‘n of the House 
receives, I think, a salary of $1,200. a year. I do not know, 
but I think that probably that is the total of his resources. He is 
blind and requires constant attendance. I do not think it would 
outrage the feelings of anyone if we were to compensate him for 
any extra burden that we placed upon him. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the Chap- 
lain’s prayers are in manuscript form; that he keeps copies of 
them; and the purpose of putting in this resolution is that they 
may be authoritative and compiled under his direction. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose.that to be so. I was speaking theo- 
retically about the burden. If anyone else connected with the 
House compiles something, we pay him for it. We pay $1,000 
n year, and properly so, to the parliamentary clerk for compiling 
the Manual. We pay for extra servies performed by various 
officers, including, I think, the Clerk of the House, and I think 
properly so. I do not think this ought to be done in the resolu- 
tion, but I think we might afford to pay our Chaplain in some 
way a little more than we do, I think everyone in the House 
would agree to it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. 
yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, of course I would 
have no objection to increasing the salary of the Chaplain if 
the House thinks best to do so, hut I do not see any possible way 
of doing so in this resolution, or by amending it so as to provide 
for payment to him for compiling these prayers. I introduced 
the resolution, and before I did so I talked with the Chaplain, 
and he expressed not only a willingness but a desire to see this 
done. and he made no suggestion whatever of any burden that 
would be imposed upon him, 

Mr. MANN. I think that is one of the beautiful aspects of the 
Chaplain. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I would have no objection to it. 

Mr. MANN. He never has whined about what we gave him, or 
asked for more. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I have no objection to any in- 
crease in his salary, or to pay him for this work, but it seems 
to me that it would not be a proper place to put the increased 
pay in this resolution, y 

Mr. MANN. It would not unless we provided that out of the 
contingent fund he should be paid some sum for this work. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I am informed that the Chaplain 
in the Senate only gets $1,200 a year, and I suppose their salaries 
should be uniform. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that follows at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. If the Chair will permit, while I 
have the floor I desire to express the hope that this resolution 
will pass, and without any objection. There is a great deal of 
printing done by Congress—— 

Mr. MANN. Nobody has objected to the resolution. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Of which three-fourths is never 
read, but is lost. I think every one of these books will be read, 
not only by one man but sometimes by a number of men, and I 
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know they are very highly appreciated by the preachers of the 
country. 

2 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana one question about this. How much is the 
expense of printing these 50,000 pamphlets? 

Mr. BARNHART. Well, $2,126. 

Mr. HOWARD. How long has it been the custom of the 
House to print the prayers of the Chaplain of the House? When 
did it start? 

Mr. BARNHART... Two years ago. 

Mr. MANN. In the last Congress. 

Mr. HOWARD. Did the Committee on Printing come to the 
conclusion that the preachers of this country did not have any 
originality two years ago and could not pray to God themselves, 
but had to have a pattern cut out by the Chaplain of the House 
to pray by? Is that the reason? 

Mr. BARNHART. No; they did not. 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, what is the reason, what is the logical 
reason, what good reason is there for spending $2,150 of the peo- 
ple’s money to print the prayers of the Chaplain of the House? 
Who gets the benefit of it? 

Mr. MANN. One of the purposes is that the gentleman from 
Georgia may receive the benefit of reading the prayers when he 
might be absent and not hear them. 

Mr. HOWARD, I am here every morning and hear them. I 
am here 

The SPEAKER. One at a time. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. I recall distinctly that the gentleman from 
Georgia protested against the passage of this matter when it 
was put through the House before, and when T said to him if 
he did not want the documents I would like to have them, he 
said to me I could have them; but when I went to him after- 
wards and asked for them he said he believed he wanted them 
himself. 

Mr. HOWARD. T think the gentleman has got somebody cise 
in his mind; the gentleman has had some dream about my send- 
ing out the Chaplain’s prayers. I have got real preachers in my 
district who know how to pray; they are consecrated men, and 
while the prayers of the Chaplain may be of some value here, I do 
not think they are of any value to send out. I have no demand in 
my district for these documents. The Chaplain is a splendid 
preacher and makes a fine prayer, and I hear tliem; and, as far 
as I am concerned, I think I will vote against this appropria- 
tion. I think it is a useless expenditure of money. 

1 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ut ion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF A COST SYSTEM FOR MANUFACTURERS (H. DOC. 
NO. 1356), 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I submit another privileged 
resolution, and ask for its present consideration, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 302 (H. Rept. 1185). 


Resolved, That there shall be printed 34,000 copia of the Funda- 
mentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers as authorized by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the same to be a House document and dis- 
tributed through the folding room. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
A SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS FOR RETAIL MERCHANTS (H. DOC. NO. 1355). 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I submit another privileged 
resolution. and ask for its immediate consideration, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 301 (H. Rept. 1187), 


* 
Resolved, That there shall be printed 43.000 copies of A System of 
Accounts for Retail Merchants as authorized by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the same to be a House document and distributed through 
the folding room. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on House bill 2584. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
{After a pause.] 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, 
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IMMIGRATION STATION AT BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. 
bill H. R. 6034. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

h ropriation 
for 1 5 e ee we — 83 
screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and laundary equipment, etc., as 
necessary in connection with said station. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Mary- 
land if this was provided for in the original appropriation? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This is entirely provided for. It is only 
a question of whether they are fixtures or furniture. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. These particular expenditures 
were not specified originally? i 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; they were not. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman discovered 
he would have to do this. $ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Treasury Department has decided 
that laundry fixtures, counters, bunks, and so forth, are not fix- 
tures but furniture, and they have been contracted for, and in 
order to have the contractor begin before the 1st of October it 
is necessary to get this bill passed. No extra money whatever 
is provided. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

' Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6034) to make available a portion of the appropriation 
for the Immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such counters, 
booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and laundry equipment, 
etc., as necessary in connection with said station. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress aporored, July 17, 1914 
(38 Stat., ch. 152, p. 513), increasing the limit of cost for the immigra- 
tion station at Baltimore, Md., from $280,000 to $550,000 be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to make said amount also available for 
such counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and laun- 
19 equipment, etc., as may be deemed necessary in connection with 
said station. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

I think the pending bill is a proper bill, so far as that is con- 
cerned. The Baltimore immigration station is an illustration of 
what seems to be possibly careless methods of the Treasury De- 
partment. Under the public-buildings act of June 25, 1910, we 
authorized the purchase of a site and che erection of a building 
for the immigration station at Baltimore within the limit of cost 
of $130,000. 

Two years thereafter, by the act of July 20, 1912, we author- 
ized the exchange of the site they had already acquired under 
thé act of 1910 for this immigration station for another site, to 
authorize the department to sell the old site and purchase a new 
one at a cost of $35,000. 

By the act of March 4, 1913, we increased the limit of cost of 
the immigration station at Baltimore from $130,000, theretofore 
fixed, to $280,000, and authorized the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a building within the limit of $280,000. We also set 


Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to call up the 


aside a part of the Fort McHenry grounds as a site, authorized. 


the Government to acquire an outlet from that site to the city 
streets, and sell the site that had been previously purchasec. 

By the act of July 17, 1914, we increased the limit of cost of 
$280,000 to $550,000. This immigration station has now had four 
acts passed and now requires a fifth: It started with a limit of 
cost of $130,000 and winds up with a limit of cost of $550,000, and 
in every case we have followed the recommendations of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office in the Treasury Department. Yet 
every little while that office issues some pronunciamento telling 
how they are guarding the interests of the Treasury, and that 
Congress, the profligate Congress, is squandering the money. 
We were led into this with the statement that it would cost only 
$130,000, but are winding up with $550,000, it having taken five 
acts of Congress, following each time a recommendation of the 
Treasury Department, to do the thing that ought to be done. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainty. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it not quite the usual thing to have those 
increases in the limit of cost of these buildings? Does it not 
occur with distressing frequency ? 

- Mr, MANN. We have increased the limit of cost on buildings 
many times where the cost of material has advanced, but I know 
of no other case where we have increased the limit of cost from 
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$130,000 to $550,000. The first time we inereased it from 
$130,000 to $280,000, and then from $280,000 to $550,000. I 
presume the last action is the correct action. I am not criti- 
cizing that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I have in mind, I will say to the gentleman, 
one building that was authorized when I was on the committee, 
and we had the assurance that the original appropriation of 
$400,000 would complete it, but an additional appropriation of 
$450,000 was called for, and again accompanied by the assurance 
it would complete it, and then, after that, $160,000 more; and 
the original sum would have erected a house quite adequate to 
the public duties that were to be discharged there. 

Mr. MANN. These changes have been made because the plans 
were changed. First, we were going to buy a site for $130,0U0. 
Then we gave the site that we owned and increased the limit 
to $550,000. But certainly the department that does it does not 
have the face to “cuss” Congress because we followed their 
recommendations. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. I did not catch what the gentleman said was 
the original limit of cost of the building. 

Mr. MANN. The limit of cost for site and building was 
$130,000. 

Mr. BENNET. And now that has been increased to $550,000? 

Mr. MANN. For the building. We have given them the site. 

Mr. BENNET. That does seem an extraordinary increuse. 
As I recollect it, six or seven years ago we purposed to give them 
the Fort McHenry site. 

Mr. MANN. That is what we did. 

x — BENNET. And they got $550,000 for a building in addi- 
on 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. I will say that they have not fared badly, al- 
though in justice to the Representatives from that city, it ought 
to be said the need for a detention building there was about the 
worst of any city in the United States. 

Mr. MANN. I think they need the building. I am not criti- 
cizing that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not remember that that $130,000, the first appropriation, 
was not obtained by me, but was obtained for a hospital and 
not for a complete Immigration station like the latter part? 

Mr. MANN. The public-building act of June 25, 1910, spe- 
cifically, in section 4, authorized— 

The purchase of a site and erection of 9 building for immigration sta- 
tion at Baltimore. 

I read the exact language of the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The architect says the appropriation was 
merely for the hospital. 

Mr. MANN. If the architect made that statement, he was 
mistaken; that is all. I am reading the language of the law. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman one thing, 
though, for his information and the information of the House, 
and that is we changed it from $280,000 to $550,000, but we are 
going to turn back to Congress a part of the very substantial 
appropriation for the best immigration station in the country. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt whether you are going to turn back 
anythin”. I doubt very much if you have much left now. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CLARENCE C. KRESS, 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 3180) to authorize 
the appointment of Clarence C. Kress to the grade of captuin, 
United States Army Medical Corps, and consider it at this time 
in lieu of House bill 7378, which is of exactly the same tenor. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of that bill? 

Mr. RUCKER. Senate bill 3180. I will send this to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill which the Clerk will report 
shall be considered at the present time in lieu of a similar 
House bill. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoi. That the President be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
Clarence C. Kress, now passed assistant surgeon. United States Navy, 
as an additional officer hereby created in the Medical Co of the 
United States Army, with the rank, pay, and allowances o Rw ee 
coi nding to the rank and grade in which he is now serving the 
Uni States Navy: Provided, That for the purpose of determining 
his relative rank in the Medical Corps of the Army he shall be con- 
sidered as having been appointed to the grade of captain in the Medical 
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Corps, United States Army, as of the date of October 5, 1904: Provided 
further, That if promoted he shall be carried as an additional officer in 
each grade while on the active list of the Medical Corps of the Army. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman frum Missouri why this bill 
should be passed? 

Mr. RUCKER. F will state the reason very briefly to the 
gentleman, and gladly. 

Dr. Kress formerly had service in the Army and made an en- 
viable record. He quft the Army in the Philippines and came 
back to Missouri on account of the serious illness of his father. 
Afterwards he entered the Navy, where he has made a splendid 
record, but it has developed that he can not stand sea travel, 
aml beconies so seasick that he is unable to perform the proper 
duties to those that are sick. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman another 


question, 
Mr. RUCKER. Very well. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. When was Dr. Kress born? 


Mr. RUCKER. I do not believe I know. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. I know. He was born in 1884. I have a 
memorandum here which makes this statement of facts about 
the case, Mr. Speaker: That he graduated in medicine in 1905, 
and that he entered the Navy in 1910; that this bill gives him 
credit for service as cuptain in the Medical Corps of the Army 
since 1904, or one year before graduation; and as a medical 
officer at that time had to serve five years as a lieutenant. it 
gives him credit for service at the age of 15 years and 9 months, 
and this bill would promote him and Jump him ever the heads of 
128 other medical officers who should be senior to him. 

Mr. Speaker, with the record that I have from the War De- 
partment, I regret that I have to object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. One moment. In the report on the Senate bill 
there is a letter from Surg. Gen. Gorgas, who hus carefully con- 
sidered this matter and recommends it. The gentlemun from 
Texas is entirely mistuken about the bill giving this young 
man rank over the others. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This is from the records in the War De- 
partment. Does Surg, Gen. Gorgas give an unqualified indorse- 
ment of this bil? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. He did so in my presence, and he does 
it in writing. I will read it to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have this memorandum officially from the 
War Department. 

Mr. RUCKER. The War Department favors this bill. The 
bill was drawn by Gen. Gorgas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN,. I have no reason to doubt the statement of 
the War Department. and I have no reason to believe that Gen. 
Gorgus favors this bill as it is. 

Mr. RUCKER. As the bill was originally introduced, I will 
say to the gentleman, Gen. Gorgas did not favor it. but it was 
amended in the Senate to correspond exactly to the recommenda- 
tions of the War Department. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas object? 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, may I have unanimous consent 
to temporarily withdraw the matter from the House? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks leave to withdraw it. It 
has already been withdrawn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. COX rose, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. COX. To ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of the budget system and the ques- 
tion of making appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana desires to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp on the budget system. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

* REPRINT OF HEARINGS ON BILL H. R. 388. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. RAKER. To ask unanimous consent that 2,000 copies of 
the hearings had before the Committee on Military Affairs on 
the bill H. R. 386. together with the bill and the report, be 
printed and placed in the document room of the House. The bill 
and the hearings and the report are all exhausted, and the first 
thousand will cost 813.92. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that 2,000 copies of the hearings before the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs on the bill H. R. 886 be printed, 
together with the bill and the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, what 
is the purpose of this? 

Mr. RAKER. The purpose of it is to have a reprint. The 
hearings and the bill and the report are all exhausted. There 
are many inquiries for these hearings. 

i Mr. 9 I have not had a single request. How much will 
cost 

Mr. RAKER. It will cost $13.92 per thousand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. CHurcn, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for the remainder of the session, on account of sickness 
in his family. 

PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 17850) to 
promote export trade, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
House bill 17350. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Runxr! 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further eon- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 17350) to promote export trade, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. Runxv in the chair. 

Mr. WEBB, Mr. Chairman, may I ask how much time has 
been usel? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wesr] has used 40 minutes and has 50 minutes remaining, and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votstreap] has 90 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. WEBB. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota to use 
some of his time, if he has a speaker who would like to occupy 
the floor. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morean]. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have concluded 
that the bill under consideration ought not to pass at this time, 
and that it ought never to pass unless materinlly amended. 

The first section defines an association, which includes all 
combinations of firms, individuals. or corporations. 

The second section repeals the Sherman Antitrust Act, so far 
as it applies to associations, corporations, or firms or partner- 
ships engaged exclusively in foreign trade. 

The third section repeals that portion of section 7 of the 
Clayton Antitrust Aet which prohibits the investment of one 
corporation in the stock of another. The other important sec- 
tion extends the power of the Federal Trade Commission to 
deal with unfair methods of competition between corporations 
or associations engaged in export trade. 

Those are the main features of the bill. Practically it author- 
jzes and gives the absolute power to all corporations, large and 
small, to combine, to form a trust, in other words, to enter into a 
contract to monopolize business in export trade. There is no 
limitation. The proposition presented is that this is done for 
the benefit of small corporations. but it permits combinations of 
all kinds between our largest corporations. 

As the title expresses it, the object of this bill is to increase 
export trade. We are all in favor of that. We are all in favor 
of increasing the export trade of our country. I am, and I 
presume every Member of this House is, in sympathy primarily 
with the object and purpose of this bill to increase our export 
trade. 

I further agree that there is need at the present time that 
we should increase our export trade. Taken as a whole, I do 
not think there has been a time in a quarter of a century when 
our export trade was in so deplorable a condition as it is at the 
present time. 

Our foreign commerce is in such a depressed condition to-day 
as to attract the attention of every lover of his country, of 
every man in this House, of the members of the Cabinet, and of 
the President of the United States. I do not wonder that our 
Democratic administration and the Democratic Members of 
this House should be seeking some method, some means, some 
scheme, some way to put our foreign trade in better condition, 
You are responsible for things as they are now. Therefore it 
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-is your duty to try to develop some plan to put our foreign trade 
in better condition than it is at the present time. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND, Is not the gentleman making a rather ex- 
traordinary statement when he says that the Democratic Party 
are responsible for our not having more trade? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. There is no doubt of that fact. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the gentleman belong to a party 
that believes in building a tariff wall around the country to 
keep people from shipping goods into our country and to keep out 
the mutual trade with other countries? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I belong to a party that believes 
in preventing foreign producers from capturing our home market. 

Mr. BORLAND. How does the gentleman reconcile the idea 
of surrounding the home market by a tariff wall, and giving it 
to special interests in this country, and at the same time gain- 
ing a foreign trade for the sale of our own goods? How can he 
reconcile those two doctrines? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
they are. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I want to answer the gentle- 
man from Missouri first. We want to consider the condition of 
trade at the present time. Does the gentleman from Missouri 
know that to-day we are doing business at a loss with practi- 
cally all the foreign nations of the world except Europe? And 
does he know that in 1918, the last year under the Republican 
tariff law of which he complains, we had a net favorable trade 
balance with the countries outside of Europe of over $66,000,000? 
And does he know what the condition of our trade is with the 
countries outside of Europe to-day? Does he know that on 
June 80, 1916. the balance of trade with countries outside of 
Europe was against us to the amount of $247,000,000. In other 
words, under three years of your tariff-for-revenue-only policy, 
which opened our markets to foreign producers, we went from 
a favorable trade balance of $66,000,000 to an unfavorable trade 
balance with those countries of $247,000,000, making a net 
loss of $313,000,000 in one year under your policy. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman want an answer to 
that? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. No; I decline to yleld for an 
answer—— ö 

Mr. BORLAND. I can easily give an answer to that. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, No; because I believe if I 
should yield long enough time for the gentleman to undertake to 
answer that question, he would consume all my 30 minutes 

Mr. FORDNEY. And more, too. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. And then he would not answer 
it. But that is not all. Take our trade balance with North 
American countries. In 1913 the trade balance with those coun- 
tries was largely in our favor. But in three years—1914, 1915, 
and 1916, compared with 1913—under your tariff-for-revenue- 
only policy, which relinquishes our markets voluntarily to for- 
eign producers, we have lost $520,000,000 in favorable trade 
balances with North American countries. In the same time, 
with South American countries, we have lost in our favorable 
trade balance $256,000,000, In the total favorable trade bal- 
ances with North American countries and South American 
countries we have lost in our favorable trade balance in those 
three years $776.000.000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Not just now. I want to give 
you a little more of this, Now, take all the other countries out- 
side of Europe, and in three years, 1914, 1915, and 1916, com- 
pared with 1913, we have lost In our favorable trade balance 
$830,000,000. If you exclude Russia in Asia, we have lost 
$996,000,000 in three years. At that rate in four years of 
Democratic economic policies we will lose in our foreign favor- 
able trade balance, with countries outside of Europe, an amount 
in excess of one thousand million dollars. No wonder this ad- 
ministration wants to get up some kind of a plan or scheme that 
will give us back the profit that we had in foreign trade under 
the policies of the Republican Party. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman still contend, then, that 
we are bankrupt? Is that his argument, that the United States 
is busted? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. We would have been had it not 
been for the war, which gave us a favorable trade balance with 
Europe. Take Canada. In three years, since 1913, we have lost 
in our favorable trade balance with Canada $296,000,000. With 
poor, downtrodden Mexico, which has been at war, in those 
three years we have actually lost $97,000,000 in favorable trade 
balance. With Argentina, in these three years in our favorable 


We have to look at facts as 


trhde balance compared with 1913, we have lost $175.000,000. 
Think about that, $175,000,000 loss with one South American 
Republic! Is not that alarming? Does not that indicate some- 
thing is wrong with the policies of this administration? 

With Japan in these three years we have lost in favorable 
trade balance $85,000,000. Even with poor old China we have 
lost largely in favorable trade balance. Now, I concede that 
something ought to be done, but I do not believe that this bill 
is the proper remedy. Democrats here know that I have voted 
for many of the bills that they have presented during this Con- 
gress. I think some of these bills are excellent and that the 
party deserves some credit. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is there any bill that we have passed that 
the gentieman has not voted for? I mean the large, important 
bills, The gentleman voted for the child-labor bill, did he not? 
. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I did. 

r. HASTINGS. And the rural-credits bill? 

. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I did. 

. HASTINGS. And the eight-hour law yesterday? 
MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

. HASTINGS. And the good-roads bill? 

. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. But I will tell the gentle- 
man what I did not vote for. I did not vote for the free-trade- 
policy tariff bill. I did not vote, as my colleague and friend 
from Oklahoma did, to place farm products on the free list. I 
did not vote to place the farmers of Oklahoma and their indus- 
try—which constitutes the chief industry of Oklahoma—in com- 
petition with the farm products of Canada and South American 
republies, Australia, and Mexico. I did not vote to give the 
farmers of those countries free access to our markets, in free 
competition with our farmers. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Oklahoma is in error. 
I was not a Member of the House at that time. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I am sorry that the gentleman was not. 

Mr. HASTINGS, The gentleman says that I voted for that 
measure. I was not a Member of the Hcuse. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. If the gentleman had been here, 
would he have voted for it? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would; I think it is the best bill ever 
passed by this House or any other, except the rural-credits bill, 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. And if the gentleman continues 
here, would he vote against repealing it? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Then that settles the matter. 
The gentleman is a good Democrat, and there ure other good 
Democrats here; but the gentleman will find that the Ameri- 
can farmer is opposed to free trade in farm products. I do 
not know how you Democrats can reconcile this bill with the 
principles of your platform. This authorizes a monopoly in 
foreign trade. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Before the gentleman gets away from that 
array of figures that he has given about the loss of trade with 
South America, Japan, and other nations, will he please tell 
the House what law we passed that destroyed our trade with 
South America? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Well, you passed the Under- 
wood tariff bill, which gave our markets to the producers from 
South America. From the day it went into effect imports from 
those countries largely increased. Ninety-four per cent of all 
the exports that come from six of the leading South American 
Republics come in free of duty. 

Now, here is what the Democratic platform in 1900 says in 
regard to trusts: 

Private monopolies are indefensible and intolerable, 


In 1904 you say in your platform: 

A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable, 

In 1908 you say: 

A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. 

In 1912 you say: 

A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable, 

That brings it up to 1916. Now, for a quarter of a century 
you have been declaring that a private monopoly was intoler- 
able and indefensible. And yet, under the dictation or sugges- 
tion from your Secretary of Commerce and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and possibly with the approval of the President, 
you propose to pass a bill which absolutely authorizes, creates, 
and encourages the organization of private monopolies. I say 
that there is not a Democrat here that can vote for this bill, 
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unless he shall thereby renounce the declarations of his party 
platforms for half a century. 

Now, then, we come down to the platform of 1916. For some 
reason or other the usual paragraph denouncing trusts and 
combinations is left out of the 1916 platform. I do not know 
why that was. I find that the word “ trust.“ so familiar in 
Democratic platforms of other years, is not used in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1916. Here is all that is said on the subject: 

We have created a Federal Trade Commission to take care of the per- 
prane questions arising under the antitrust laws, so that monopoly may 

strangled at its birth. 

Now, think about that—created a Federal Trade Commission 
so that monopoly may be strangled at its birth. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINIGS. Did the gentleman vote for the Federal 
Trade Commission act? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. T did. More than that, I will 
say that in January, 1912, I introduced in this House the first 
bill that was ever introduced here to create a Federal commis- 
sion to have supervision and control over our large industrial 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce. This was six 
months before the Republican Party, in national convention in 
1912. made a specific declaration for the creation of such a com- 
mission, The Democratic Party in no national convention ever 
declared for such a commission. In that matter I can justly 
claim leadership. I lend my colleagues in the House. T was in 
advance of my own party, and it was nearly three years before 
the Democratie Party fell in line, The leaders of the Democratie 
Party In Congress never thought of such a commission until the 
distinguished gentleman occupying the White House came down 
here with a menge nnd told them that they must pass a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Not because it was a Democratic measure. not because it had 
ever been advocated by the Democratic Party, for it had not. 
The subject hud never been mentioned in a Democratic platform 
or advocated in a national campaign by any Democratic leader. 
The Federal Trade Commission act is really a Republican propo- 
sition, and had our party had the making of the bill we would 
have passed a bill that would have given the commission suffi- 
cient power to have accomplished substantial results. 

Now, going back to the Democratic platform of 1916, it says: 
“We have crented a Federal Trade Commission that will 
strangle monopoly at its birth.” Think of the little baby monopo- 
lies that have been strangled within the last two years. That is 
nonsense, There have been neither infant nor adult monopolies 
destroyed by this administration. And yet that very Federal 
Trade Commission comes before the Judiciary Committee and 
says to Democrats and Republicans, “ Pass this bill and author- 
ize the organization of monopolies to engage tn foreign trade, 
to contre! the export sale of the products of our mines, eur 
forests, our factories, our mills. und our farms.“ It is all right, 
the commission says, to organize monopolies to prey on the 
people in other countries, But these export-trade monopolies 
will turn and devour vur own people. Strangling monopoly at 
its birth! I want to know what monopoly has been strangled 
under this administration. The very fact that in your platform 
of 1916 you have omitted the word “trust.” that you have 
omitted the paragraph denouncing the trusts, and that you 
have omitted the venerable and oft-repeated phrase, that a pri- 
‘vate monopoly is intolerable and indefensible shows that the 
Democratic Party hus been captured by the great interests of 
the country, and that to-day the very object and purpose of this 
bill is to try in some way to make the big business feel that it 
will be safe for another four years under a Democratic adminis- 
tration. : 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LONDON. Has the gentleman prepared any facts to show 
that this bill will adversely affect the interests of the American 
people? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if I had the time 
I could present many facts and discuss many points. but my 
time is limited. I desire to say, however, that 1 believe that 
a moral question is involved here. 

I wish to present some statistics to show the monopolistic 
tendency of our commercial, industrial, and financial interests. 

On January 1, 1914, the total capital stock of these corpora- 
tions amounted to $64 . The bonded indebtedness of 
such corporations amounted to $37,000,000,000. Their net an- 
nual income amounted to $4,339,000,000. The capital stock 
and bonds of these corporations amounted to $101,000,000,000. 
They paid a net annual income on their stock and bonds of 
4.3 per cent. 
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less people of these nations.” 


The 1910 census report shows that in 1909 there were 268,491 
manufacturing establishments in the United States, They ein- 


ployed 7,000,000,000 wage earners. Their products for 1909 
were valued at $20,672,051,870. In round numbers, one-third 
of our manufacturing establishments employed 90 per cent of 
the 7,000,000,000 wage earners, and produced 95 per cent of 
all our manufactured preducts. In reund numbers, one-tenth 
of our manufacturing establishments employ three-fourths of 
the wage earners in such establishments and produce four- 
fifths of the products. 

To put it in a different form, 1 per cent of our manufacturing 
establishments employ one-third of the labor and produce nearly 
one-half of our manutactured products, 1 

Some idea of tLe concentration uf wealth is given by the 
report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1915, 
classifying incomes. The report shows there were 60 persons 
who had a net annual income of over $1,000,000; 114 whe had 
annual incomes ranging from $500,000 to $1,000,000; 69 who 
had annual incomes ranging from $400,000 to $500,000; there 
were 147 with unnual incomes ranging from $300,000 to 
$400,000 ; there were 130 who had annual incomes ranging from 
$250,000 to $300,000; there were 233 with incomes ranging from 
$200,000 to $250,000; there were 406 with annual incomes raug- 
ing from $150,000 to $200,000; there were 1,189 with annun! 
incomes ranging from $100,000 to $150,000; there were 1,501 
with annual incomes ranging from $75,000 to $100,000. There 
were a total of 357,515 who had an annual income in excess 
of $3,000. 3 

I do not decry wealth. I have no prejudice against the man 
who has succeeded in business through honest methods. In- 
deed, I admire him. We could. not be a great Nation without 
great business men. I believe we owe a debt of gratitude to 
the men who have directed our commercial and industrial 
forces with success, We must not forget, however, that dollar 
marks may be danger signals. We must remember that under 
modern conditions there is danger that our wealth may become 
too much concentrated in the hands of too few people. We 
must bear in mind that the modern business corporation is the 
most powerful instrument man has aver invented with which 
to make immense fortunes. Every large corporation that con- 
trols a large percentage of the production, sule, and distribu- 
tion of any product in common use necessarily possesses a cer- 
tain degree of monopoly. 

For years it has been the policy of this Nation to maintain 
competition as the main factor iu securing to the people reuson- 
able prices. It has been a hard struggle. Progress las been 
slow. Monopoly is hard to suppress. To now authorize monop- 
oly to control our export trade, to my mind. is a step backward. 
It is giving up the fight. Lincoln, in his memorable debate with 
Douglas, suid this Nation can not remain half free and half 
slave. So our domestic trade can not remain competitive when 
our foreign trade is conducted by monopolies 

There is a moral question involved. It is said England, Ger- 
many. France, and Jupan authorize monopolies to promote their 
foreign trade. It is asserted that we must fight monopoly with 
monopoly. Secretary. Redfield in his report, in discussing this 
question, uses this language: 

The door, however, is still open te unfair com tion from abroad, 
which may seriously affect American industries for the worse. It is 
not normal com tion of which I spenk, but abnormal. It is a de- 
structive type of the trial etruggle, intended to put out of bein 
the forces opposed to it that the victor may exploit fhe field at will, 
The methods used are net those of legitimate commerce, but those of 
commercial offense. $ 

Secretary Redfield says these foreign concerns are not engaged 
in legitimate competition. If so, they are not using gool business 
morals, What they are doing is in the nature of a crime, and 
yet this great Nation proposes to use methods and means of 
competition which we condemn in others as illegitimate, We 
must protect our own trade, but I for one stand for legitimate 
methods. Any other course reflects no honor upon our Nation 
or our people. f 

I do not believe that all of the great nations of the world, all 
of the great commercial nations of the world, should place their 
foreign commerce in the hands of monopoly and say, “ Let the 
monopolies of England, Germany, and France prey upon our 
people, and let the monopolies of the United Stutes go out to 
all the nations of the world—to South America, to North Amer- 
ica, to Asia, Africa, and Oceanin—and prey upon the defense- 
That is not sound morals. It is 
not good business policy. I believe in protecting our own 
trade, I believe in protecting our own people; but T do not be- 
lieve that this Nation ought te enter upon a policy which 
authorizes monopolistic combinations here in this country to 
go out and absolutely control the prices at which our products 
are sold abroad, For instance, take the farmer. First, we have 
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the great packing companies, some of them with a hundred 


million dollars of capital. Under this bill they can combine. 
The great millers of the country engaged in the manufacture 
and export of flour can combine. The great manufacturing com- 
panies that manufacture the products which the farmers and 
the people of all classes buy can combine. When these inter- 
ests are combined for foreign trade, they will not be very far 
apart in home trade. We must not deceive ourselves. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. For a question. 

Mr. SLOAN. Why should net we exploit the markets of all 
the world. when we have recently invited other nations of the 
world through the Underwood tariff bill to exploit our markets? 
Is it net a matter of lex talionis? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. There is force in what the gen- 
tlemun says, but what this Nation should do is to repeal the 
Underwood tariff law and protect our home producers, our 
manufacturers, our wage earners, our farmers, our producers of 
all kinds—protect them in our own home market, as we have 
done under Republican administrations. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] At the beginning of my address I spoke of 
the unfavorable trade balance and what we have lost. Go back 
for 38 years under Republican tariff policies of protection to our 
home market. There were but three years in which we had an 
unfavorable trade balance in this country, two of those being in 
Cleveland’s first administration and one partly under the ser- 
ond. Go back 16 years previous to the ascendency of the Demo- 
cratic Party to power in 1913, and during those years our frvor- 
able trade balance rose from $102,000,000 to $652,000.000. Then 
we changed our tariff policy, we threw down our tariff walls, 
we opened the gates, we relinquished to the cartels of Germany, 
the syndicates of England, and to the great combines of the 
other great nations of the world—relinquished to them, with- 
out price, without compensation, our markets. and what was the 
result? In less than six months that favorable trade balance. 
averaging over half a billion dollars annually for 16 years in 
succession, was cut down to nothing. Our foreign trade was 
profitable under Republican policies. It will be profitable again 
when the Nation shall once more adopt these policies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

[By unanimous consent Mr. Morcaw of Oklahoma was granted 
leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. z 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. MONTAGUE having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore. a message from the 
“Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate No, 1 to the bill (H. R. 15316) to 
provide compensation fur employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes, had asked a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Surrn of Georgia, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. BORAH as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Keatine]}, and more time if he desires. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this bill was intreduced in 
the House on August 8, 1916. It was reported to the Huuse by 
the Committee on the Judiciary on August 15, 1916. In other 
words, the Committee on the Judiciary, so far as the record 
shows, devoted seven days to the consideration of this hil. I 
wonder how many members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
were present during the consideration of this bill? I wonder 
how many hours they actually devoted to a consideration of 
this measure? 

Mr. WEBB. TI can answer my friend, if he desires. 

Mr. KEATING. I would be glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WEBB. They spent the most of a whole day in hear- 
ing the representatives: of the Federal. Trade Commission. Mr. 
Hurley. Mr. Rublee, Mr. Morrow, one other gentleman, Lewis, 
I remember, and others, and the committee had ample time to 
discuss it very thoroughly. The hearings are printed, compris- 
ing, I believe, 60 pages. The committee was present by a 
quorum. I do not know how many, but there were as many as 
usually appear at a hearing, and there was a quorum at the 
passage of the bill through the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. I have no desire to inquire into the secrets 
of the committee. 

Mr. WEBB. There are none at all. 


Mr. KEATING. But I would like to know from the chairman, 
if he is at liberty to state, if an actual quorum was present? 


Mr. WEBB: When the bill was votet out of the committee? 

Mr: KEATING. When the bill was: being consiilered. 

Mr. WEBB. I can not answer that. ‘Chere certainly was a 
quorum when the bill was reported out favorably. My recol- 
lection is that we had the usual full meeting when the bill was 
being considered. I know we had a quorum at the beginning of 
the hearing. Sometimes members would drop out and then 
come back, and L am quite sure a quorum: was present when 
the hearing began. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, here is a bill introduced into 
this Congress ut a time when there is an understanding at any 
rate that new and important legislation will not be considered; 
when the House is practically in recess, when Members have 
returned. to their districts to take charge of their campaigns 
with the assurance that no new business is to be put before the 
House and that the only subjects of discussion will be those 
which had been thrashed out when Congress. was in session. At 
such a time this bill is brought into the House, is referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and that committee devotes an 
entire day, according to the chairman, to the consideration of 
this subject and the chairman is quite certuin that when the 
committee convened a majority was present, but he is not at all 
certain as to how long that majority remained in the room and 
the witnesses who were heard were members of the Federal 
Trade Commission and practically no one else. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will yield. 

Mr. DENISON, I understood the chairman: to say that Mr. 
Rublee appeured before the committee. Is he a member of the 
commission? 

—. KEATING. Mr. Rublee is legally a member of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. DENISON. I thought he had been rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; he was rejected by the Senate but the 
rejection by the Senate does not remove him from the com- 
mission, I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, and he con- 
tinues to be a member of the commission for a certain perlud—— 
a DENISON. As a voluntary wember, is that the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. KEATING. No; Mr. Rublee is not a voluntary member 
of the commision. The commission issued to Mr. Rublee by the 
President will hold! him on the commission, I believe, until Con- 
gress adjourns, or to some such time. But that is not in issue 
here. He is a very distinguished member of the commission 
and a gentleman in whom I have a great deal of contidence. 
But the point I am making is, this legislution is entirely too 
important to be considered in this fashion. It has no place 
before this House. It should not have been brought before the 
House at this time and would not have been brought before the 
House if it were not for the fact that certuin powerful in- 
terests seem determined to force through this legislation. 

The other duy an effort wus made to bring this bill before 
the House by unanimous consent, und—I appeal to the common 
sense of this body— think of considering this bill by unanimous 
consent! Putting it through like you would put some unim- 
portant bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar ! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I will yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. KEATING. When it was proposed to bring this bill be- 
fore the House under unanimous vonsent a very distinguished 
Member of the House told me it was not expected to get this 
bill through the Senate at this session and suggested I should 
not make any objection, That very night in conversation with 
u distinguished Senator he told me he hud been approached that 
very day in the Senate of the United States: with the sugges- 
tion that this bill would be tacked on a bill then going through 
the Senate, without consideration, in order that it might be 
placed on the statute books, and the Senutor was then told 
that the report of the Federal Trade Commission in support of 
this bill had not been printed. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will. . 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Can the gentleman conceive of any 
reason why this measure should be furced through this House 
at this time when European nations are engaged otherwise than 
in promoting their foreign trade? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, sir; I can conceive a very good. reason 
why it should be put through at this time and under these 
conditions, and that is because this kind of a bill, drafted in this 
fashion, without proper safexuards, could not be put through 
the American Congress after full, free, and open, discussion 
in normal times. 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will permit, T desire to call 
my friend's attention to Document No. 426, signed by Joseph 
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E. Davies, chairman, dated Washington, May 2, 1916, trans- 
mitting to the House of Representatives and to Congress his 
ront on the emergency and importance of the passage of this 
very bill. 

Mr. KEATING, Is there not a long report recently compiled 
by the Federal Trade Commission on this subject which has 
not been printed yet? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not yet answer my friend. 

Mr. KEATING. What I stated was that a very distinguished 
Senator of the United States, approached on the floor of the 
Senate and urged to rush this bill through, had been told that 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission—the data on which 
they based their recommendation—had not been printed, but 
that the commission was prepared to submit its findings. And 
this distinguished Senator said he would make his own ündings 
after he had considered the data submitted by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Now, my friends, what does this bill propose to do? It pro- 
poses to suspend practically all the laws that have to do with 
the control of monopolies in so far as those laws apply to von- 
cerns engaged in export trade, with certain restrictions which 
provide that the Federal Trade Commission shall exercise cer- 
tain jurisdictional authority. And we are told in support of 
the proposition that it should be rushed through, because the 
European nations encourage monopolies in foreign trade, and 
we should do the same thing. It has become the fashion in this 
country in certain circles to urge the American people to adopt 
these things that have been tried in Europe. The mere fact that 
you can place a brand on a law, or on a custom, “ Made in 
Germany,” “Made in England,” or “ Made in France” seems 
to be suflicient at this time to justify public men in urging its 
adoption by the American people and the American Congress. 

Now, what is there in the record which Europe has made that 
will justify the American people in swallowing without investi- 
gation those commercial customs which Europe has seen fit to 
adopt? What has been the result of the adoption of those cus- 
toms? Is it possible that the United States is in such a condi- 
tion that it wants to exchange its present state for the state 
that prevails in Europe? We have peace, we have happiness, 
we have prosperity in this country. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KEATING. We have reached that happy state by fol- 
lowing American ideals. Why should we exchange them with- 
out investigation for European standards? I am not one of 
those who insist that Europe has no lesson to teach us, but 
what I contend for is this, that the mere fact that a thing is 
branded “ Made in Europe” does not demonstrate it is a good 
thing for the United States. 

Mr. BORLAND. I was going to ask the gentleman whether 
he argued we had no lesson to learn from Europe, especially in 
export trade? 

Mr. KEATING. I anticipated the gentleman’s question, and 
that is why I insisted upon making my position clear. I humbly 
acknowledge that we have much to learn from Europe, and 
one thing we have to learn from Europe is that we should not 
adopt the customs of other nations without proper investiga- 
tien. It is proposed by this bill—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
lias expired, 

Mr. KEATING. I would like a little more time. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is speaking of the customs 
of nations. He must recognize this is not a matter of customs 
but a matter of the working out of economic laws which are 
universal with all nations. 

Mr. KEATING. I have a great deal of respect for the gentle- 
man from Missouri. I recognize that he possesses an unusual 
intellect and a very broad experience in matters legislative. 

Mr. BORLAND. Lam glad the gentleman secured more time. 
[Laughter. I 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; it enabled him to pay a very deserved 
compliment to a very distinguished Member of this House, 
Now, I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri how much 
study he has devoted to the alleged policy of foreign govern- 
ments permitting monopolies in export trade? 

Mr. BORLAND. How much? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Well, I have devoted considerable. 

Mr. KEATING. Then the gentleman is probably competent 
to vote intelligently upon the pending bill and to decide for him- 


self as to whether he wants the United States to depart from 
its established policy. Most of the Members of the House have 
given the subject no consideration. 

Mr, BORLAND. I have devoted enough to know this, that 
we can regulate commercial affairs within our own borders, 
but when we go beyond our borders we must compete on an 
equality with our competitors or not compete at all. That is 
an economic law that we cau not repeal. 

Mr. KEATING. Well, I appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that in 
order to compete you must compete, That, of course, goes 
without saying, but it is one thing to say that you must be 
in n position to compete and quite another thing to say that 
in order to compete you must remove every restriction thrown 
about concerns doing business in the foreign trade, that you 
shall say to those concerns that they may establish such mo- 
nopoly as they see fit. Because the object of this bill, the 
main object of it, is not to encourage competition, but to en- 
courage and legalize monopoly. If that is not its object, then 
it has no object. 

The other day the chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary in response to a question from the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Fps] suggested that this bill would produce 
more competition. That is not the object of this bill. ‘This 
bill Is to promote monopoly. We are told that you can pro- 
mote monopoly in the export trade; that you can build up 
this Frankenstein for the export trade; that he will be a bad 
Frarkenstein abroad, so far as foreigners are concerned, but 
will be a good Frankenstein at home and will not interfere 
with our domestic trade. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to ask him a question 
with reference to the merits ef this bill. It seems to me to 
contemplate the creation of over-seas agencies for handling 
our export trade, and will place in the power of these over-seas 
agencies entire control and monopoly of our foreign trade along 
such lines as they may attempt to exercise the control. Will 
not the effect be to exclude from the foreign trade all Amer- 
ican firms that do not submit to the dominion and dictation 
of these over-seas agencies and put the American exporter abso- 
lutely in control of the trusts which control our over-seas trade? 

Mr. KEATING. There is a provision here against what is 
called unfair competition, but the purpose of this bill is to create 
a condition where there will not be any competition. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to create monopoly. That is the purpose. Of 
course, it is conceivable that a monopoly may develop competi- 
tion; but the object of this bill is to remove the restrictions 
paca by the antitrust laws upon firms dealing in the export 
rade. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld there? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I certainly do not think I can allow to pass un- 
challenged the statement that the purpose of this bill is to create 
monopoly. The purpose is set forth in the report, which, I have 
no doubt, the gentleman has read. The purpose of the bill is to 
put American manufacturers and exporters on an equality with 
their foreign rivals in conducting their business abroad. 

Mr. KEATING. Did you put any restriction upon their action 
in the conduct of their business? 

Mr. WEBB. So far as their conduct does not affect their 
action in the United States, 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly; so far as the foreign trade is con- 
cerned, you remove every restriction? 

Mr. WEBB. Absolutely; because every one of the Americans’ 
competitors has those restrictions removed, 

Mr. KEATING. I do ñot agree with the gentleman on that 
point. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
North Carolina allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. My question is this: How far does this bill 
let loose these concerns on this side? I am not concerned with 
the situation on the other side. I am concerned with this side. 
How far does this bill let them loose on this side? 

Mr. WEBB. It can not affect their action on this side at all. 
Their action on this side is restrained by the provisions of the 
antitrust laws. 

Mr. HOWARD. Must they file plans and specifications not 
only of what they do here, but also of what they do abroad? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Suppose half a dozen of these corporations 
go into cahoots for the purpose, we will say, of employing a 
selling agency at Paris to represent these concerns. How far 
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can they go to combine to do that, and what effect will that have 
in this country? 

Mr. WEBB. We provide very specifically that they must not 
restrain trade within the United States, and if they do it. they 
run afoul of the Sherman antitrust law, They must make a 
report and file returns with the home office, and they must do 
other things that are set out in this act. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understand from the gentleman and I 
understand from a reading of the report that if exporters en- 
gaged solely in the foreign trade desire, for instance, to create 
a financial institution or certain agency—— 

Mr. WEBB. It is not a financial institution. It is confined 
to the sale and distribution of goods and wares and mer- 
chandise, 

Mr. HOWARD. Would they be authorized under this act to 
create a bank, say, at Buenos Aires? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. We have already authorized that 
here, by an act amending the Federal reserve act. The banks 
and all the branch banks in the United States can take stock 
in a foreign bank. 

Mr. HOWARD. Tt will not affect these practices? 

Mr. WEBB. Not at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me a question. 

Mr. WEBB. I regret I have not further time. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time, not exceeding 30 minutes, to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Buchaxax] as he nay desire to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] is recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, on account of the 
fact that I do not desire to trench upon the time that the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary has agreed to give me 
on this question, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at the end of the time I shall use in mak- 
ing my statement. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this question 
is one that I hardly feel competent to discuss In that lucid 
manner which the subject demands or be able to show ade- 
quately the vicious features that this legislation contains, in 
my opinion. : 

In order to come to the right conclusion on legislation of 
this sort men acting on it ought to try to understand what 
the trusts and monopolies of the country are. It has been said 
by able statesmen, and I do not know but what it has been 
made a campaign argument, that private monopoly is inde- 
fensible. If combinations for monopoly operating in the United 
States are indefensible, how are we going to say that they 
are defensible in operating and preying upon the people of 
other nations? What greunds or what justification can we 
give for passing a measure that gives combinations an oppor- 
tunity to operate through any chicanery that they may adopt 
and use any despicable methods they may choose to employ 
against foreign people and we prohibit them from using those 
methods in this country? 

But the trusts to-day, due to the fact that they have heen 
given a free hand. are a combination of combinations. They 
take in the railroads of the country. In fuct. through those 
combinations of combinations they have a monopoly of about 
everything, and they have exercised that power of monopoly 
in the way of increasing prices. They have made one increase 
after another without any justification on earth, with the ex- 
ception that they have gut the power of monopoly to increase 
those prices. The prices of the products of this country have 
not been increased in consequence of any labor costs and have 
not veen increased in consequence of any other legitimate ren- 
son. Prices have been increased in consequence of the fact 
that the stocks of these companies have been inflated in some 
cases a thousand to one. 

The Stanley steel-investigation committee disclosed that the 
directors of the Steel Trust, the leading he devil of the family of 
trusts, controlled transportation facilities capitalized at over 
$10,000,000,000. If that is true, the Standard Oil Trust and 
other trusts control the balance of the transportation facilities 
of this country. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 


to the gentleman from New York? 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. 


Yes. 


Mr. BENNET. What has the Democratic Attorney Gen- 
eral done in the last three years to abulish any of these trusts 
and monopolies? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Absolutely nothing. He has 
acquiesced in them by lack of action, as I shall show before 
I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I will yield; but I would pre- 
fer not to have too much of my time taken up, vecause I agreed 
not to take up any more of the time yielded to me than was 
necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has con- 
sumed five minutes. . 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Minois. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wan] suggested that I take as much time as I 
needed—not to exceed 30 minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. I yielded to the gentleman such time as 
he might require out of 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair misunderstood the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. SLOAN. Does not the gentleman understand this bill to 
be for the interest and for the purpose of encouraging a class 
of trusts? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Ininois. Decidedly, as I understand it. 
I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not pretend to have any 
monopoly on patriotism or on a desire to serve the people of 
the country; but sometimes I am at a loss to know why Mem- 
bers of this House for whom I have great regard permit legis- 
lation of this sort, and legislation such as extending the time to 
apply section 10 of the antitrust law to the railroads of the 
country, which, through interlocking directorates, make it pos- 
sible for such trusts as the Steel Trust to control the railroads 
of the country. I believe that time has been extended until 
next April, and it was pussy-footed through here. I was sitting 
in the Hall when it was done by unanimous consent and did not 
realize what it was until after it was passed. That is the 
method that is being used to hamstring and chloroform these 
ene are enacted to protect the people against these com- 

nations. 


Mr. BENNET. I will ask the gentleman if it is not also a 
fact that that provision extending the time when the prohibi- 
tion against interlocking directorates goes into effect went 
through without a word of discussion or debate: 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It did. In fact, half the Mem- 
bers did not know what it was. I asked two or three before I 
found out myself. 

Now, in reference to the Steel Trest and other trusts control 
ling the transportation facilities of ‘the country, which form a 
part of the trust, I want to read an editorial from the Chicago 
Examiner of August 21, 1916. It is one of the newspapers 
that, it seems, has not been coercec into refusing ‘to tell the 
truth about the trusts once in awhile fo its editorials. 

Yesterday we passed a law to avoid a great calamity in this 
country. We were brought to that chaotic condition because 
of the arbitrary position taken by the heads of these trusts. If 
the railroad managers and the representatives of the brother- 
hoods of these railroads had been left free to act, without being 
directed by these big business crooks, things would never have 
reached that stage. This editorial from the Chicago Examiner 
of August 21, 1916, reads as follows: 


A RAILROAD “ MELON “ AND WHAT IT TEACHES PEOPLE. 


Not long ago the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie was crying before the Tn- 
terstate Commerce Commission along with other roads of the Pennsyl- 
vania system for the peace. of raising its rates. It claimed that 
times were hard; that shipments were light: that the Government 
must take cognizance of the fart that wages had been advanced on all 
railroad 8 and heavy expenditures for better and safer service 
had been insisted upon hy the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As a result of these pleas this road, together with the others in that 
division, Increased by public authority their freight rates by 5 per cent; 
that is to say, they were authorized to 22 an additional tax of from 
825.000.000 to $35,000,000 per year upon the business of the territory 
they served. ` 

ntiy came good times. Railroad business picked up. - 

So great were the profits rolled up by the action of restored pros- 
priez and the ial concessions made by the Democratic administra- 
tion that the railroad was able to declare an extra dividend of 10 per cent. 

But more than that. Lest it should be embarrassed in future by 

dividends, the co 


paying such 170 ration increased its capital 
stock from 830.000.000 to $50,000,000, distributed at a profitable price 
among its stockbolders of record 


What will de the result of all this? Simply that when the next period 
of commercial depression comes. this railroad and others like it which 
have utilized the period of prosperity to enormously increase their 
capital stock will be unable to pay even moderate dividends on their 

ossal overcapitalization. : 

Again they will go pleading to the Government for permission to 
taise their rates. You will notice that now when prosperity abides with 
them shey are not lowering rates. Not at all. They are “ cutting 

0} 


melons” for the benefit of their directors and stockholders. But the 
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people wil) bave to pay for these melons. For just as surely as the 
pendulum of prosperity swings in the other direction the roads will be 
seeking the right to again raise their rates and plunder still further the 
people in order that the dividends on this watered stock may be paid. 

If the administration at that time shall be of the same rallroad-owned 
and railroad led character as the present administration that privilege 
will be granted. 

It is an endless chain of ralircad inflation and corruption, govern- 
mental stupidity, and public docility. 

Our Democratic government at Washington holds the people’s hands 
while the railroad piunderers go through their pockets. 

There is but one fundamental remedy for this evil, and that is direct 
public ownership and operation of the railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, in the main I am in accord with that editorial. 
For further information as to the practices of these trust-owned 
and trust-controlled railroads there is an abundance of informa- 
tion. I have included in the Recorp in my elght-hour day 
speech of August 11 statements showing where they have had a 
free hand not only to rob and plunder the public, oppress their 
employees, but also to rob the stockholders of the companies, as 
in the New York, New Haven & Hartford case, where they are 
now sued by the stockholders for some $203,000,000, as I under- 
stand. 

But to show that this hyphenated Department of Justice of 
ours permit these crimes to be committed right under their 
nose, I want to read a letter that Senator THomas put in the 
Record on April 13, 1914. It is as follows: 


“Sart LAKE Crry, Uran, April 1, 1914. 


„Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


“Dear Sm: The inclosed newspaper clippings attracted my at- 
tention to a phase of Union Pacific affairs which seems to have 
entirely escaped notice. If my premise is correct, this matter 
is of such vast importance, particularly to the West, as to re- 
quire thorough investigation and the application of a remedy, 
forever putting a stop to such practices, 

“As I understand, the Union Pacific Railroad Co. is about to 
distribute to its holders of common stock as a dividend the pro- 
ceeds of a bond issue. 

“In 1901, immediately following legislation in this State 
legalizing such action, the Union Pacific Railroad Co. issued 
bonds for $100,000,000, to be used for the purchase of Southern 
Pacific. (See Mr. Harriman’s testimony in case No. 993, in 
equity, vol. 2, p. 741.) 

“ Within the past year, by reason of the decision in that case, 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co. was required by the Govern- 
ment to dispose of its holdings in Southern Pacific, through 
sale of which it again came into possession of a large part of the 
fund created by the $100,000,000- bond issue. 

“With the consent, as I understand, of the Department of 
Justice, this fund was then invested in Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. stock which, it appears, it is now proposed to dis- 
tribute, with the addition of some cash, as a dividend to holders 
of Union Pacific common. 

“Apparently the Department of Justice did not look beyond 
the sale of Southern Pacific to ascertain the origin of the money 
invested in that property by Union Pacific.” 3 

My information as to that statement—and I receive it direct 
from the department—is that they did look beyond it and de- 
termined that they were not legally able or authorized to in- 
terfere with or direct the disposition of that fund. 

“The fact that the bonds, which are subject to call in whole 
or in part at 1023, were not retired when the fund which they 
created was recovered through the sale of Southern Pacific 
indicates no present intention on the part of the Union Pacific 
to retire them. Up to December, 1906, $12,741,000 of these 
bonds had been converted into common stock, the authorized 
issue of which was increased $100,000,000 to provide for their 
conversion. 

“Trans-Missouri lines have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, effective April 1, 1914, a tariff advancing 
rates to Utah from 5 to 20 per cent.” 

This advance, Mr. President, will affect my State quite as 
seriously as it will our neighboring State of Utah. 

“ In the interview quoted in the newspaper article herewith 
inclosed Mr. B. L. Winchell, director of traffic of the Union 
Pacific system, defends this increase as necessary because of 
interest on bonds which his company has to meet. 

“Tt has been asserted by Union Pacific officials that the 10 
per cent return which their common stock has been paying is 
not unreasonable; therefore, if they are to maintain rates on a 
basis which will give them this return and the bond issue is 
permitted to run for 50 years, which does not now seem at all 


unlikely, the people in the territory through which the Union 


Pacific system operates and where there is no potential compe- 
tition to assist in holding its rates at a reasonable level will be 
required to carry the financial burden which the following 
figures show: 


ODA ond TTT $100, p 
ess amount converted to common stock 12, 741, 000 
: 87, 259. 000 
Interest on $87,259,000 at 4 per cent.: 3. 490. 360 
Dividends on $12,741,000 common stock at 10 per cent 1, 274, 100 
eier patentee cane oen 4, 764. 460 


Or a totai 0 5 2 000, 

4106.000800 pa maene in 50 years of $238,223,000, with the principal 

It seems to me that we should not permit this condition to 
be fastened upon us without protest, and thus for ourselves and 
our posterity assume an obligation of over $300,000,000. 

“I feel that, provided it is not already too late and there is 
any way to do so, immediate action should be taken to com- 
pel the Union Pacific Railroad Co. to now retire the bonds 
issued for a purpose which the Supreme Court has since de- 
clared illegal, instead of passing the money along to the pockets 
of their holders as a dividend. 

“I am bringing this matter to the attention of yourself and 
a number of other Senators and Congressmen, whose names, 
for reasons which I deem sufficient, dave been carefully se- 
lected, for the purpose of having the Department of Justice 
directed in the proper manner to take immediate action in the 
premises before this distribution is fully accomplished, requir- 
ing the Union Pacific Railroad Co. to use the fund now in 
hand to retire the issue of bonds which originally created it. 

“If such a thing as justice exists, there certainly must be 
some way to thwart the avarice of this corporation and pre- 
vent the imposition of this burden of debt upon present and 
future generations, 


“Tt is my belief that no Member of the Congress of the 
United States can willingly permit such wrongs as this to be in- 
flicted upon the people of the country; that, realizing the im- 
portance of the situation, you will adopt such prompt, sigorous 
measures aS may be necessary. 

“T shall much appreciate an acknowledgment of this letier 
advising me of-your action. 

“Very respectfully, 
„W. S. McCartuy.” 


— 


“ Sart LAKE Crry, Uran, April 4, 1914. 
“Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
“ United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


„Dan Sm: Supplementing my letter of the 2d and referring to 
the attached article concerning the denial of the petition of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Society for an injunction to restrain 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co. from making the distribution 
regarding which I wrote you, here. again, the origin of the 
fund in question appears to have been entirely overlooked. It 
is referred to by the supreme court justice as “ accumulated sur- 
plus or profits,” instead of as the proceeds of a bond issue, which 
it actually is. 

“Please particularly note that about the time these bonds were 
issued there was also authorized an issue of $100,000,000 In com- 
mon stock to provide for their conversion. 

“The privilege of conversion at par expired May 1, 1906, but 
what is there to prevent a corpofation which juggles its finances 
in the manner now under consideration from reinstating the con- 
version privilege at their pleasure. Consider that were they to 
now so arrange, the interest rate on the total amount would 
immediately jump to the 10 per cent they claim the right to earn 
on common stock, and the total amount of the obligation at the 
end of the 50-year period instead of being $238,000,000 would be 
something like $400,000,000, with the principal of $100,000,000 
still due. 

“When railroad companies which have hitherto been regarded 
as highly respectable and honorable are discovered manipulating 
financial affairs in this manner it seems time that a thorough 
analysis of the financial transactions of every railroad in the 
country be made to ascertain their actual conditions, so that 
when, as at the present time, carriers bring to bear upon con- 
scientious public officials the pressure of perverted publie sen- 
timent in the effort to club them into submission and compel 
acquiescence to their demands reliable data may be at hand for 
the public information. 

“Very respectfully, 
„W. S. MCCARTHY.” 
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I also append a clipping which accompanies this letter: 
“UNION PACIFIC MAY CUT THE BIG MELON—EQUITABLE COMPANY LOSES 
ITS SUIT TO PREVENT DISTRIBUTION OF MANY MILLIONS. 

= “New York, April 2. 

“Supreme Court Justice Greenbaum to-day denied the peti- 
tion of the Equitable Life Assurance Society for an injunction 
to restrain the Union Pacific Railroad Co. from distributing, as 
a special dividend to holders of common stock, $80,000,000 in 
cash and stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

“The Equitable sued to restrain the railroad on the ground 
that the holders of preferred stock in the Union Pacific were 
entitled to share in the dividend or else have the $80,000,000 
regarded as an asset and held by the road. The Baltimore & 
Ohio stock was acquired by the Union Pacific from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in a deal whereby the Union Pacific released 
its Southern Pacific holdings, as required by the Supreme Court 
decree dissolving the Harriman system. 

“Tt Is understood that the Equitable will appeal from to-day’s 
decision. 

„In his decision Justice Greenbaum said: 

„If the defendant corporation has the right to accumulate 
a surplus, it has the right to invest that surplus in securities, 
and if those securities appreciate in value there is no reason 
why the profits should not be regarded as profits of the business 
of the corporation. 

“*The agreement, however, reads that the preferred stock is 
entitled to no other or further share of profits than dividends in 
each and every fiscal year not exceeding 4 per cent a year, pay- 
able out of net profits. The preferred stockholders have regu- 
larly received a 4 per cent annual dividend. 

„To hold now, because of the unusually large or extraordi- 
nary dividend is declared from accumulated surplus or profits, 
that the preferred stockholders are entitled to participate there- 
in would be to nullify and override the existing contract be- 
tween the two classes of shareholders.’ ” 

It shows that in the dissolution of the Union Pacific holdings 
by the courts they soaked into that company in watered bonds 
given to their stockholders $87,259,000, forthwith coming to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for an increase 
of freight rates so that the dear public that we hear so much 
about here in this Chamber might be penalized to pay for the 
crimes of that company. I repeat that this is done with the 
knowledge and under the nose of the Attorney General. 

Mr. Chairman, for fear you might forget it, I was indicted in 
New York last December for violating the antitrust laws. The 
charge in that indictment was conspiring to foment strikes to 
interfere with munitions of war in interstate commerce. If I 
had thought of doing that, I would have felt wholly within my 
legal rights. If I had ever considered or discussed the ques- 
tion of exercising my influence to foment strikes, which, of 
course, I would not do, because I would think it was improper, 
I would have felt that I had a legal right to do so, especially 
since the Clayton law was enacted. And it might be well for 
somebody to ask these great lawyers on the House Judiciary 
Committee whether or not in case this law passes it will ex- 
elude the labor unions of the country in their activities to 
petter their condition, because it is very doubtful, under the 
present administration and judiciary of the country, whether 
they will not find some way to chloroform that law before they 
get through with it. 

One of the impeachment charges that I made against Mr. 
Marshall was that he had refused to prosecute the criminal trusts. 
And, by the way, this splendid Judiciary Committee of the 
House, that we all admire so much for their ability and sin- 
cerity of purpose, after having enough information before that 
committee to convict that man of crime before a court of criminal 
jurisdiction and put him in prison, recommended to this House 
that there be no further action taken. I do not care to discuss 
that at any length at this time, however, any more than to read 
to you some of the evidence that was brought forth in regard 
to the trusts. It might also be interesting for you to know 
that during the time of this investigation the Department of 
Justice put every obstacle possible in the way of preventing the 
investigating committee from securing information; and when 
they were asked for the report of their special district attor- 
ney on the trusts they refused to give that report or any other 
information in regard to it. It might be interesting to know 
how this committee have submitted to all of that. I claim that 
that committee had a right to get every bit of information that 
they asked for; and without discussing the question of the 
importance of the information, I claim that a committee of this 
House should be instructed to exercise that right and not 
permit any department of this administration or any district 
attorney such as they have in New York to deny them that right. 


Now, I am going to read to you from some of the evidence 
before that committee. In the first place they had a very able 
man, and I think a man who wants to please this administra- 
tion and the trusts, as he very reluctantly put the information 
that he did put before the investigating committee. Mr. NELSON, 
one of the members of the investigating committee, asked him 
in reference to the Tobacco Trust: 


Are they violating the antitrust laws in oer form? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Why, personally I am of the opinion that the Metro- 
politan Tobacco Co. and its affiliated companies were organized as in- 
strumentalities for violating the law, and that they acquired and still 
retain an unlawful monopoly of the tobacco jobbing business in the 
metropolitan district territory. 


Since that time they have had such a free hand in violating 
the laws that I am credibly informed that they are getting up 
a drug trust. As further evidence, the president of the Inde- 
pendent Cigar Dealers’ Association, in New York, Isaac Ochs, 
in response to a question by Mr. Garp, fully corroborates the 
testimony of Thompson, as follows: 


Mr. Garp. Have e 75 information relative to the connection of 
District Attorney Marsball with any investigation with the so-called 
Tobacco Trust or Drug Store Trust, if we may cali them by tbat name? 

Mr. Ochs. Only in the tobacco field. After the mecting in Washing- 
ton we were invited, as a committee of the Retailers’ Association, in 
New York, to visit the then investigating committee, composed of Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Williamson. I 3 was before that committee; 
they received my evidence. Probably it took three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. NeLsos. What are the conditions of the tobacco business now 
compared to what they were before the dissolution of the so-called 
Tobacco Trust? 

Mr. Ocus. Conditions, in my opinion, have been far worse. 

Mr. NELSON. The independent suffers as much as they did before the 
dissolution ? 

Mr. Ocus. Why, if your honor please, they reclothed them {the trust] 
in such „a way they bad more power tban they ever had before. 

Mr. NELSON., Are there more Independents, or less? 

Mr. Ocus. They are being eliminated from the field in bunches. They 
are failing right and left. © Absolutely, in my opinion, it is 
only a matter of time, if conditions remain the same as they are, until 
the independent will be eliminated from the field entirely. 

Mr. Ne_son. What is the prevailing belief. as far as you have ascer- 
tained it, in the retall tobacco trade of your city, as to there being a 
trust—as to the efficacy of the dissolution of the Tobacco Trust. 

Mr. Ocns. Why, the opinion of everyone that knows anything about 
it, or has made eny study of it, is that there has been no relief. 

Mr. John A. Locker, an independent wholesale jobber of 
tobacco in New York, who has been fighting the trust for years 
in the courts, as well as in the business world, testifies: 

Mr. Locker. Yes. sir; I had an interview with Mr. Marshall, by re- 
quest of Attorney General McReynolds, in 1913. T came to Washington 
to inform Mr. McReynolds of the deplorable tobacco situation in the 
metropolitan district. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Locker, what is your conclusion as to there being a 
Tobacco Trust now, or not? 

Mr. Locker. My conclusion ts this, that the monopoly is being con- 
tinued through the Metropolitan Tobacco Co. 

s * = s s $ * e 

The Metropolitan Tobacco Co. itself is the monopoly of distribution, 
and Mr. Thompson will bear me out in that. They have also been 
proven a combination in restraint of trade. s 

Testimony of Mr. Barnett Wolff, president of the Independent 
Tobacco Jobbers’ Association: 

Mr. Cant. Tx. With whom did you come in contact In making such 
complaint? 

r. Wourr, Mr. Thompson, assistant to Marshall, and by corre- 
spondent and personally with the Attorney General. 
* . 0 . v * * 

Mr. Wotrr. Mr. Thompson told us that he had completed the inves- 
tigation, and had made certain recommendations to the department. 
In his opinion, le stated that he thought the Metropolitan Tobacco 
Co. was acting in violation of the law and ought to be dissolved. 

- . * s . * . 
1915, shut 


Mr. Wotrr. When the American Tobacco Co. in 1 me 
arge number 


off the market, then the Metropolitan Tobacco Co., in a 
of cases that I personally know of, came to a great many retailers and 
told them, “ Now, we have you; you have got to buy American Tobacco 
Co. products from us.” Statements of this condition were obtained, I 
understand, by Mr. Thompson, and verified from retailers who called 
at his office and submitted testimony. 

On reading this evidence, Mr. Chairman, not alone because 
it is brought forth by the Impeachment charges against Mr. 
Marshall, but because it shows that these trusts are combina- 
tions of combinations, and when you pass legislation here that 
restricts or that prevents the laws applying to the export 
traders, you are passing laws to protect the most powerful, 
criminal, and vicious trust that ever existed in the world. 

These trusts know what they want. They started long ago 
to get a big battle fleet, so that they might back up their 
chicanery with the big guns of the Navy, if necessary. So, now, 
we are going to, as was indicated the other day when it was 
said that this law would pass 10 to 1, and I feel like I was 
wasting my time talking about it, because Members of Congress 
are not listening with open ears, but you are practically giving 
a letter of marque, a letter of approval, a letter of credit to a 
lot of big business corporations whose headquarters are in Wall 
Street, to go out and practice chicanery and these despicable 
methods of doing business on the people of the world, practices 
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and methods that we have protested and undertook to protect 
the peuple of this country against. 

I do not understand why they are so anxious to put this 
through at this particular time. They have certainly been 
given a free hand to violate the laws of this country, and I do 
not see why they have any fears of being molested if they un- 
dertook to do the same thing in some other country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Ilinois. I would like five minutes more. 

Mr. GARD. My understanding is that the gentleman from 
Illinois was allotted 30 minutes, and 1 believe that time has 
expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The agreement was Thursday 
last that I should have an hour, and I said that I would try 
and get through in 30 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the gen- 
teman proceeding, and I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may have five minutes more, not to be taken out of the 
time already allotted. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The present occupant of the chair was 
not in the chair at the time the rule was adopted, but we are 
operating under a rule and the committee has no power to 
alter it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am willing to yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Tilinois. Mr. Chairman, it does not take 
very much of an intellect in the consideration of this subject 
to know that these abnormally high prices are caused by com- 
binations of combinations creating monopelies. These high 
prices caused by these monopolies, which they say is on account 
of the war, hus cost the people of this country perhaps more 
than has been spent by any one belligerent nation in Europe. 
If gentlemen who are to pass on this measure will look up 
these things, if they will consider these statements I have 
made, there is ne doubt that they will find that I have not had 
a sufficient command of language to picture these combinations 
as vicious as they are. 

If you support this bill at this time, in after years when you 
come to find that this vicious trust which will be the agent of 
combinations and trust companies sent out over the world to 
do things that the law says are not permitted in this country, 
and when they come sailing back and ask us to back them up 
with dreadpaughts and cruisers that we have authorized to be 
built, you then may remember these few remarks I have made 
at this time. 

It is high time that somebody was bringing to the attention 
of the country how these criminal trusts are permitted a free 
hand to go out and rob and conquer. It is high time that the 
legislators of the country were beginning to try through some 
force to direct the administration of the laws of the country and 
direct administrative officers to exercise their influence to prose- 
cute the real criminals of the country, those who are robbing 
the people, instead of wasting their time prosecuting somebody 
who is exercising his influence for peace and in opposition to the 
despicable business of manufacturing machines of death to shoot 
down men who are our friends. When the people of the country 
wake up and understand all of these things they will no doubt 
see to it that there are men in the legislative bodies and in the 
administrative offices who will do their duty. I wrote a letter 
the other day in response to an Inquiry of a friend of mine as to 
what I had done for the benefit of labor, and I finished up that 
letter by saying that the effort which I made, if successful, 
would have rendered the greatest good for the great masses of 
the working people, was my effort for peace and to stop the crime 
of this preparedness proposition, which has been clinched upon 
the people of the country, which is leading to the road to mili- 
tarism, and militarism always destroys democracy. I am con- 
fident that when these matters are properly put before the great 
masses of. the people they will take the same view in regard to 
these things that I do I consider myself one of the masses. 
When I was elected to Congress it took a hammer out of my 
hand. I was working on the Northwestern station, Chicago, 
and I think I am as well qualified as anyone to know the senti- 
ment of the working masses of this country. 

The legislation proposed in this bill is based on a fundamental 
economic error. That error is that American export trade can 
be built up by monopolistic restrictions on trade better than it 
can by freeing export trade and commerce from all monop- 
olistic restraints and restrictions both foreign and domestic. 

Any export trade that is worth having can only be gotten be- 
cause Americans can furnish a better or cheaper article than 
our competitors, Any export trade we can not win by that 
means we are not entitled to have and we do not deserve to get. 
Any export trade that we win by trickery, cheating, or fraud 


or other monopolistic devices, will be of no real benefit to 
American commerce and we are better off without it. 

The idea embodied in this bill that we will prohibit Ameri- 
can trusts from plundering our own people, but that we will 
authorize our Federal Trade Commission to license them to go 
abroad and loot al! the other peoples of the earth, would be a 
disgrace to our statute books if it should ever become a law. 

And, if the scheme were ever put into practice, it would come 
home to plague us to our loss aml sorrow. I warn this House 
that these monopolistic trust craft of the export trade which 
this bill proposes to empower the Trade Commission to grant 
letters of marque for sailing the seas of foreign commerce, will 
gather with like predatory craft from other monopoly con- 
trolled ports and come sailing back armed with a double-bar- 
reled battery of monopoly, both of our export and import trade, 
and, as sure as the sun will rise to-morrow, these licensed 
monopoly pirates of our Trade Commission when they have 
organized the world trust in conibination with like trusts of the 
other nations will parcel out all the countries of the earth 
among themselves, and these trust buccaneers of export trade 
which the United States Trade Commission turned loose to 
forage on other countries will come suiling here to lay all our 
ports under their guns, and Jay all our hundred million con- 
sumers under tribute to their international combination, just 
as the world-wide war trust has levied its tribute of monopoly 
prices for war materials on all the nations alike for yeurs past, 
The proof of this is piled high in the records of the investiga- 
tions by committees of Congress, particularly in the Armor 
Trust and Steel Trust investigations, and should be ample warn- 
ing to this House to set their faces like flint against any pro- 
posal to give governmental! license or sanction to monopolistic 
trusts or combines by the plan proposed in this bill or by any 
other plan, whether it applies to export trade or import trade, 

Private monopoly always means robbery cf the publice. It is 
undemocratic and indefensible from any standpoint. For our 
Government, whether by act of Congress or Executive permis- 
sion, to license or sanction the operation of any monopolistic 
trust or corporation is to make our Government a partner in 
crime against the consumers, the great muss of our people. 
That is exactly the result and effect which would follow the 
enactment of this bill into law. 

Another indefensible characteristic of this bill which shows 
evidence of a partnership between the tru:ts and the adminis- 
tration, which is pow hurriedly attempting to force this bill 
through Congress, is the fact that while this bill exempts trusts 
and monopolistic combinations of capital from the pravisions of 
the Sherman antitrust law, as relutes to export commerce, it 
leaves the full force of the law to fall on any organization of 
laboring men who may be charged with attempting to restrain 
foreign commerce. In this connection it is significant that the 
only earnest and determined attempt by this administration to 
punish anyone by the enforcement of the antitrust law or to 
prosecute for the restraint of foreign trade has been against an 
organization of private citizens, the Labor Peace Council. 

I want to ask the supporters of this bill the question: Sup- 
posing a labor organization were accused of restraining foreign 
commerce, this law would not exempt them, would it? 

But it would exempt capitalists and corporations from the 
provisions of the law in foreign commerce. 

Quoting from page 2 of the report accompanying this bill, 
submitted by the Judiciary Committee, we find one of the prin- 
cipal arguments proposed by the proponents of this bill to be 
as follows: 

We were cited to a large electrical contract in Chile about two years 
ago. The German firm or combination. during a period of three or 
four years, spent it is estimated, $60.000 in drawing plans and speci- 
fications, which were submitted to the Chilean people, while three of 
our concerns submitted three different plans. The exact amount which 
each of our concerns spent is not given. but it wax three times the 
amount they should bave spent in such close competition. 

In reply to that contention I desire to say that if these elec- 
trical concerns pursued the same plun and policy in prepdring 
and submitting bids to Chile thut they were shown by the evi- 
dence secured by the Steel Trust investigation committee of 
this House in 1911 to use in making bids to the United States 
Government, then they would not neel any common selling 
agency, because the proof taken by the Stanley steel committee 
showed that three or four of these big electrical corporations 
each submitted large sheets of specifications of supposedly 
competitive bids for supplying electrical apparatus to the 
United States Government, and upon investigation and exami- 
nation of these specifications it was found that in the scores aud 
bundreds of items on these large tabulated sheets the bids of 
all the companies were identical, even to the thousandth part 
of a cent, showing that these very electrical corporations which 
this bill now proposes to grant a license to operate as a monopo- 
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listic trust in foreign trade are already a monopolistic combine 
enguged in plundering the United States Government itself as 
well as the people generally. 

In the third paragraph, on page 2 of the report on this bill, 
I find the following statement: 

All the great commercial nations permit similar organizations to 
those allowed by this LII. Some of these countries nt additionat 
advanta in the way of preferential freight rates for export ship- 
ment; direct ocean transportation controlled by powerful international 
combinations of foreign shipowners who discriminate against Ameri- 
can shippers, and well-organized banking facilities to take care of 
their forelgn credits with main banks in the chief cities of England 
and Europe, avd branch banks in the chief countries where trade is 
sought. hese banks pe their foreign exporters information, finance 
their transactions, and give them every ald possible, 

If there were any other reason necessary to show why this 
bill ought not be enacted into law, it is certainly furnished by 
this statement. For it is a fact, now conceded by all impartial 
statesmen and students of public affairs throughout the entire 
world, that the great moving cause, probably more potent than 
any other, which brought down on the people of Europe the 
monstrous and unparalleled calamity of the present war, was 
this very governmental fostered and aided struggle of the 
wealthy and powerful business combinations of those countries 
to monopolize the foreign trade of other countries through this 
identical scheme of government aided and assisted export com- 
binations and monopolies which this bill proposes to fasten upon 
the Government and people of the United States. 

I am at a loss to know, Mr. Speaker, why the administration 
should be so insistent in its endeavors to push this bill through 
so hurriedly and quietly, especially in view of the fact that 
some of the largest and most notorious trusts and monopolies 
of the country are now permitted to rob and plunder the peo- 
ple of this country of millions of dollars annually, unmolested 
and unhindered by our Federal Department of Justice. If these 
great monopolies and looters of the public can freely ravage the 
people of our own country without being called to account by 
our Federal authorities, there can hardly be any doubt but 
that these same supposedly servants of the people will unoffi- 
cially sanction the monopolistic methods of these great combina- 
tions in plying their nefarious business and outrageous crimes 
upon the peoples of other countries. 

Should anyone doubt the existence of monopolistic trust op- 
erations in this country to-day, and that within the knowledge 
of the officials of our Federal Government, he has but to refer 
to the hearings of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, investigating the impeachment charges against 
H. Snowden Marshall, United States district attorney for the 
southern district of New York, from which I shall read a few 
extracts, ; 

In the examination of Assistant United States Attorney 
Thompson, who personally conducted the investigation to ascer- 
tain whether the Tobacco Trust was operating in violation of 
the antitrust law and the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States ordering its dissolution, we find the following 
statement on page 1024 of the hearings: 


Mr. Nerson. Are they violating the antitrust laws in any form? 

Mr. THompson., Why, personal 1 I am of the opinion that the Met - 
ropolitan Tobacco Co. and {ts affiliated companies were organized as 
instrumentalities for violating the law, and that they acquired and 
still retain an unlawful monopoly of the tobacco-Jobbing business in 
the metropolitan district territory. 


Toe RAILROAD STRIKE, 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting 
therein an editorial from the New York World of the issue of 
to-day, September 2, 1916, entitled “Put out the fire first,” 
which expresses exactly my views upon the action of Congress 
of yesterday. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

8 PUT OUT THE FIRE FIRST. 

“The people who censure Congress for hastily adopting emer- 
gency legislation to prevent a railroad strike are either fools or 
they want a strike. 

“If Congress failed to rush this legislation through and a 
strike followed, these same people before Tuesday night would be 
imploring Congress and the President and all the agencies of 
government to settle the strike at once and on any terms, 

“The most hysterical shouters for a settlement would be the 
members of chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, who so smugly deplore the ‘surrender’ of the United 
States Government to the pernicious demands of trades-union- 
ism. The minute their pocket nerve was touched by the tie-up 
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of traffic there would not be cnough ears in the country to 
respond to their screams. 

“These self-appointed critics of the President and Congress 
have caught the spirit of bluff from the railroads and the unions 
and think they ought to make a voluntary contribution of their 
own to the national store of hypocrisy and false pretenses. 
They are all very brave and resolute until the strike comes, 
Then they would be the first to run to cover. 

“The immediate business of Congress in the matter of legis- 
lation dealing with this railroad situation is to pass the bills 
that will give the public guaranties that no strike will take 
place. The next is to prepare with due care and caution a code 
of legislation that will safeguard the country in the future. 
Congress is dealing with a condition, not a theory. The first 
duty of a doctor in an emergency case is to save the patient's 
life, not to prescribe a system of moral and economic conduct 
for him in the event that he survives. 

“There is no reason why Congress should concern Itself at 
this time with the wailings of the railroad presidents against the 
eight-hour bill. The railroad presidents helped to create this 
situation. They still want a strike. They would be glad to see 
every facility of transportation paralyzed if they thought it 
would wreck the unions. They have no more regard for the 
rights of the American people in this crisis than the brotherhood 
leaders have shown, and no tears need be shed over them be- 
cause Congress is Jamming an experimental eight-hour law down 
their throats. Any injustice that is done to their stockholders 
is sure to be remedied. 

“ Congress in this matter is on the side of the public, and that 
is where Congress ought to be. The advocates of delay are the 
advocates of a strike and of national disaster. 

“Tt is silly to charge Congress with surrendering to the unions. 
The unions had a legal right to strike when the strike was 
ordered. There is not a line on any statute book which prevents 
their striking, nor could any law be enacted before Monday 
which would compel them to work. Whatever their moral guilt 
may be, they are within the law when they do the thing that they 
threaten to do. Therefore, it is the duty of Congress to take 
such practicable means as may be adopted at once to remove 
the excuse for a strike. Whatever further adjustments are 
necessary can be left for the future. That is the common-sense 
method, and Congress is displaying far more intelligence and 
patriotism than its critics. 

“The rights and wrongs of this controversy are yet to be 
determined so far as they affect the railroads and their em- 
ployees. But the rights and wrongs of a railroad strike so far 
as they affect the public are obvious and incontestable. A 
philosophie fire department might plausibly contend that its chief 
duty was not to extinguish the flames, but to frame a fireproof 
building code and strengthen the laws against arson. That would 
no doubt be an admirable public service, but in the meantime the 
building would burn down, the fire would communicate itself 
to other buildings, and a whole community would be left home- 
css. ; 

“ We prefer the congressional way of putting out the fire first, 
and determining later whether it was of incendiary origin or due 
to defective wiring, and whether the owner can legally collect 
his insurance.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Stoxx]. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Chairman, on November 7 the voters of tho 
United States will pass judgment upon the national administra- 
tion. It has been my happy privilege during the past three 
and one-half years to have been a part of the national adminis- 
tration and to have aided in the carrying out of its legislative 
program. I wish at the very outset of my remarks to pay full 
and ungrudging tribute to the leader under whom I have served. 
The fact that I am able truthfully to state that more great con- 
structive measures have been spread upon the statute books 
during the past three and one-half years than in any other 
like period in the history of this Republic is due to the courage 
and the constancy of the great statesman and accomplished 
scholar in the White House. Few American Presidents have 
served during more troublous times; few have been confronted 
with problems that were graver and more far-reaching in con- 
sequence; and none has met serious conditions and approaching 
perplexing situations with calmer judgment nor with a firmer 
resolve to follow the principles of righteousness and justice. 
When history lists and records the names of the men who have 
unselfishly and effectively served mankind it will chisel high 
and in large letters the name of Woodrow Wilson. It will men- 
tion with grateful appreciation how he resisted the clatter and 
the clamor of the thoughtless and the frenzied and steadfastly 
guided the Nation along the pathway of peace. 
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It will tell how he stood at the gate of the Nation and 
denied entrance to the dogs of war and how, because he 
watched and waited there, the wives and children and sweet- 
hearts at the gates of a million homes need not watch and 
wait for fathers, sons, and lovers who will return no more. It 
will recite how when three-fourths of Europe was prostrate 
and desolate—where every mother wore the face of grief 
but stern duty forbade the solace of tears—the United States 
alone of all thé great nations of the earth lighted the way of 
civilization and humanity. 

The American people of to-day have reason to be, and in fact 
are, proud of the manner in which the President has sustained 
the dignity and prestige of the United States during the 
troublous times succeeding the outbreak of the European 
war. Problem has followed problem, all of them almost be- 
yond the power of human faculty to solve, and yet as a result 
of his wise policy we are on friendly terms with all nations 
and in a fair way to retain their friendship, and we have their 
confidence and respect. 

The President hus interpreted to foreign nations the true 
spirit of the United States. He has made plain to them that 
while guarding its own rights the United States seeks no ad- 
vantage at the expense of any other nation; that the United 
States is willing that the bright rainbow which spans its future 
shall bear its message of hope and promise to all humanity; 
that the United States has no ambitions that clash with the 
peaceful ambitions of any other nation. He has made it ap- 
parent to the world that this Nation stands ready and anxious 
to use its friendly offices in behalf of peace among all the na- 
tions now at war. Furthermore, he has made clear the fact 
that the will of the United States is expressed by intelligent 
opinion, not by shot and shell. The President, in thus show- 
ing by word and attitude the good will which we entertain 
for every nation, has reflected the real greatness of the United 
States and has made us more of a world power, a world in- 
fluence for good, than could ever have been attuined by force 
and arms. The good faith of the United States as an advocate 
of world peace is not and can not fairly be impugned. It is 
because an earnest zeal for peace is reflected both in the 
achievements and the utterances of President Wilson that the 
world looks confidently and prayerfully to him to utter the 
words and exert the Influence thut will usher in the time when 
all nations will observe and apply that beautiful sentiment 
spoken more than 19 centuries agu, when there broke upon the 
startled ears of Judea's shepherds, watching their flocks beside 
the village of Bethlehem, the only angel's song ever heard by 
the children of earth: “ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

There have been a multitude of progressive and constructive 
measures enacted during this administration that will min- 
ister to the well-being and lasting prosperity of the entire 
country. The number of important measures is so great as to 
preclude the possibility of mentioning them all or of treating 
any of them with the fullness that I should like, but it is my 
purpose to partially review the record of notable achievements 
of this administration, and I confess a feeling of mingled pride 
and pleasure in doing so. 


REVISION OF RULES, 


The rules of the House of Representatives have been revised 
and liberalized so as to give the representatives of the people 
freedom of speech and action. and to eliminate Cannonism by 
making the committees of the House elective by the menibership 
of the House rather than appointive by the Speaker. Under the 
present rules the business of the House is conducted with 
dignity, with dispatch, and with due regard to the rights of the 
entire membership. The present rules are infinitely preferable 
to the old rules under which the passage of a bill depended upon 
the autocratic whim of the Speaker rather than upon the will 
of a majority of the chosen representatives of the people, 


PUBLICATION OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES, 


A law has been enacted providing for the publication of cam- 
paign contributions and expenses, both before and after election, 
and to fix a limit on the election expenses for Senators and 
Representatives. All persons may now know who are furnish- 
ing the sinews of war to the several candidates, and no can- 
didate for the House or the Senate can purchase by the corrupt 
use of money those honors which the people alone should bestow. 
DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

An amendment to the Constitution providing for the direct 
election of United States Senators by the peuple has been pro- 
posed and ratified. What was a subject of discussion for 50 
years has become an accomplished fact, and now no State will 
have to endure the humiliation, long suffered by Illinois, of 
having to stand helpless in the shadow of shame because of 
the corrupt action of its legislature. 


INCOMB TAX. 

The Constitution has been amended to provide for an income 
tax which makes the fortunes of the rich hear their propurtion- 
ate part of the burden of taxation anid displaces to that extent 
the tax on the food and clothing of the plain people. The in- 
come tax now yields $140,000,000 annually. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS, 

Investigations of certain industrial combinations, including 
the United States Steel Corporation, the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., the Shipping Trust, the Beef Trust. and the Money 
Trust have been authorized and directed. The information 
gathered in these investigntions has enabled Congress to wisely 
legislate to check the abuses and to eliminate the evils in con- 
nection with the management of these greut trade combinations. 

The Investigation by Congress of the Colorado mining situa- 
tion resulted in the inauguration of such reforms in the manage- 
ment of the mines of Colurado as to have caused two years of 
peaceful, quiet, and profitable operation already and to have 
removed all likelihood of future trouble. 

The investigation of the Mulhall system of corrupting and 
intimidating national lawmakers, together with the prompt and 
vigorous action of President Wilson in scourging insidious lobby- 
ists from the National Capitol, has had a purifying and uplift- 
ing effect upon national politics generally and has enabled 
Congress to consider reform legislation unhampered and un- 
embarrassed. 

FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ROADS. 

A law has been enacted providing for Federal aid in the 
construction and improvement of public rouds. Seventy-five 
million dollars are to be expended by the National Government 
for this purpose during the next five years upon condition that 
the States shall furnish a like amount. Illinois will get $3,- 
432.000, which will be supplemented by an equal appropriation 
from the State funds. The beneficial results of this legislation 
ean not be overestimated. Improved rouds will mean enhanced 
value of farm lands, increased facility in marketing crops at 
any season at reduced cost. the reduction of wastage from wear 
and tear, the promotion of a fuller and more attractive rural 
life, and will add greatly. to the convenience and economic 
welfare of all our people. The policy inaugurated by the 
Shackleford-Bankhead law will eventually lift the entire coun- 
tryside from Maine to California out of the mud and dust. 

PARCEL POST. : 

A parcel post for all distances at reasonable rates has been 
established. This system has reduced the cost of transportation, 
brought farmers and city buyers closer together, to their mu- 
tual profit, and has forced the express companies to reduce rates 
and to improve their facilities and service. ` 

In this connection it might be interesting to mention that ihe 
Postal Savings System, the deposits in which now amount to 
$100,000,000, has been greatly enlarged; that during the past 
three years there have been added 10.000 rural delivery routes 
and extensions, thus reaching 2.500.000 additional people; and 
that during the year ending June 30, 1916, the Postal Service 
had maintained itself and had accumulated a surplus of $5,- 


742,445. 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 


-A Children’s Bureau has heen created to investigate infant 
mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertions, 
dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of children. Julia 
Lathrop, a coworker of Jane Addams, is head of this bureau. 
Congress does not have power to legislate upon all of the sub- 
jects which this bureau will investigute. but full publicity will 
correct many of the evils disclosed and will also cause the States 
to take legislative action. 

CHILD LABOR, 

A law has been passed for the protection of child labor. This 
is a great humanitarian measure and will correct an evil that 
has been tolerated too long. lu the past thousands of children 
of tender years have worked in the mines, fucturies, and sweat- 
shops of this country, dwarting both their minds and bodies and 
putting them into their graves prematurely, 

j COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

A Commission on Industrial Relations has been created to in- 
vestigate the entire subject of industrial relations between em- 
ployer and employee, with a view of ascertaining the best meth- 
ods of dealing with industrial disputes, so as to protect the 
rights of all persons directly or Indirectly Interested. This com- 
mission held extensive hearings and submitted to Congress a 
very able report, all of which has been published. This report 


and these heurings have been in great demand among all who 
would either by voluntary agreement or by legislative action im- 
prove industrial life and harmonize the differences between 
capital and labor. 
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WHITE PHOSPHORUS MATCH LAW. 
There has been enacted a law prohibiting the manufacture of 
and trade in poisonous white matches. This humanitarian 
measure has served to bring about the extermination of one of 
the most loathsome of all occupational diseases—* phussy jaw.” 


ABUSE OF WRIT OF INJUNCTION. 


A law has been passed to prevent the further abuse of the writ 
of injunction. The measure will remedy the evil of administra- 
tion of injunction, as follows: (1) The issuance of injunction 
without notice; (2) the issuance of injunctien without bond; 
(3) the issuance of injunction without detail; (4) the issuance 
of injunction without parties; (5) the issuance of injunctions in 
trades-disputes against well-established and indisputable rights. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN CERTAIN CONTEMPT CASES. 


Legislation has been enacted which provides, under certain 
conditions, for a trial by jury and appeal in contempt cases, as 
in other legal proceedings, This measure conforms to a sound 
public policy to adjust the processes of the courts sv as to disarm 
any legitimate criticism. The charges most commonly made, 
and which this law does away with, are that the courts under 

the equity power have invaded the criminal domain and under 
the guise of trials for contempt have really convicted person- 
of crimes for which, if indicted, they would have had a consti- 
tutional right to be tried by jury. This measure, therefore, re- 
moves a cause of just complaint and proposes that popular af- 
fection and respect for Jaw shall be the true support of every 
form of government activity. 


SEAMEN’S ACT. 


Legislation has been enacted to abolish involuntary servitude 
and brutal treatment of American seamen which heretofore 
had the sanction of law, to require sanitary conditions upon 
merchant vessels, and to provide fur safety of passengers and 
crews at sea, 

A law has been passed requiring that a wireless operator 
shall be constantly on duty on ocean-going vessels, 

A law has been passed requiring the equipment of Army 
transports with adequate life-saving apparatus. 

BIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


Various acts have been passed giving the eight-hour day to 
those engaged in manufacture of powder and ordnance for the 
Government, to post-office clerks and carriers, to those who mine 
coal for the Navy. to certain female employees in the District 
of Columbia, to those who do work that is being done for the 
Government by private concerns, and to employees of common 
carriers by railroad engaged in interstate and foreign commerce. 

MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION. 

An arbitration act has been passed providing for mediation 
_ and conciliation in controversies between enpital and labor, 
which has already been successfully employed in preventing 
great strikes that would have tied up the entire railway busi- 
ness of the country. This act provides for voluntary arbitra- 
tion, and very recently a great strike was imminent because the 
parties could not agree to submit their claims to arbitration. 
The strike was only averted through the masterful efforts of 
President Wilson, together with the prompt action of Congress. 
Thus again there was given a striking exhibition of the superb 
efficiency of the present administration. 

' ALASKA RAILROAD ACT. 

An Alaska railroad act has been passed in order to rescue 
Alaska from the Guggenheiins and to substitute control by the 
people of our natural resources for plutocratic and monopoly 
control, 

There has been enacted also the Alaskan civil government act, 
which creates a legislature of two houses with authority to 
enact laws, thus granting to that Territory the fullest measure 
of home rule short of statehood. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, 

There has been enacted an agricultural extension law which 
will ultimately double the productiveness of American farms 
by giving the farmers directly through expert demonstrators 
the scientific discoveries of the Department of Agriculture and 
the State agricultural colleges. Three Government crop experts 
have been assigned already to the sixteenth congressional dis- 
trict of Illinois. These three experts have saved the farmers 
of this one district many thousands of dollars annually by 
instructing them how to prevent smut on oats, and this has been 
only one of many helpful activities. 

Many important appropriations have been made to help the 
farmer, such as $600,000 to eradicate hog cholera, a disease 
eS ee been causing a loss of approximately $100,000,000 
annuity. 
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EXTENSION OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


A most comprehensive and efficient health service has been 
established through laws resulting in the reconstruction of 
the public-health and marine-hospital work. A special appro- 
priation of $135,000 has been made to enable the Urited States 
Health Service to check the infantile paralysis epidemic, which 
had become destructive in New York and various eastern cities, 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

A Department of Labor has been created, with its head a 

member of the President's Cubinet. 
BUREAU OF MINES. 


The scope of the Bureau of Mines has been extended in order 
to better safeguard the lives of those who work beneuth the 
ground. 

PURE FOOD. 

The jurisdiction of the pure-food act has been extended to in- 
clude meat inspection, and the pure-food act has been strength- 
ened in other ways so as to have it conform to the decisions 
of the Supreme Court made since the passage of the original 
pure-food law. 

CONVICT-MADE GOODS. 

An act has been passed prohibiting the importation of ar- 
ticles from foreign countries made by paupers, convicts, and 
detained labor. rs 

There hus been other convict-labor legislation which re- 
quires the sale of convict-made goods to conform to the laws 
relative to evnvict-made goods in the States in which they are 
sold. There are many States which provide by their laws that 
all prison-made goods shall be branded as such, and yet when 
these goods have been imade in one State and shipped into an- 
other for sale they have not been branded in accordance with 
the laws of the State into which they have been shipped; 
thereby customers have been deceived, and unfair competi- 
tion maintained with the products of free labor. This legisla- 
tion remedies that defect and removes a part of this illegitimate 
competition with free workmen and the manufacturers who 
employ them. 

ANTIGAG LAW. 

The pernicious “ gag” upon post-office employees which, dur- 
ing the Roosevelt and Taft administrations, made it impossthle 
for these employees to bring their grievances to Congress 
without fear of being discharged has been removed by act of 
Congress. 

BUREAU OF SAFETY APPLIANCES. 
A Bureau of Safety Appliances has been created in an effort 
to reduce the number of accidents to employees on interstate 
railroads. 
EXTENSION OF INSPECTION OF BOILERS ACT, . 

A law has been passed extending the inspection of boilers act 
to cover the entire locomotive and tender, under which it ts now 
required that all engines shall be equipped with high-power 
headlights. Other requirements conducing to the safety of travel 
are sure to follow. 

HOURS OF SERVICE ACT. 

The minimum penalty for violation of the hours of service 
law has been increased to $100. thus lessening the dangers of 
travel due to overworked employees. 

APPEALS LN LABOR CASES. 

An act has been passed permitting appeals to the United States 
Supreme Court by labor where labor laws have been held uncon- 
stitutional by State courts. Prior to this enactment, if the em- 
ployer lost his case in the State courts he could appeal it to the 
United States Supreme Court, but if labor lost there was no 


appeal, 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


The Federal reserve act has been enacted, and, in consequence, 
the country has now a safe and up-to-date banking and currency 
system instead of the panic-breeding banking and currency Inws 
which made possible the great industrial and financial disaster 
of 1907. The Federal reserve act is freighted with reforms und 
benefits. This measure will save the country in the future from 
the paralyzing influence of monopoly of money and bank credits 
and effectually prevent panics, which have heretofore thrent- 
ened our whole financial structure. It removed the lust ob- 
stacle standing between this country and a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity. This law was designed to help all legitimate 
business. It will enable the farmers of this country to sow and 
to reap, with the confidence that money will be available for the 
profitable marketing of their crops. The manufacturer can en- 
large his operations, with the assurance that from the Federal 
reserve banks funds will be forthcoming to successfully finance 
his undertakings. The merchant can liberally buy and sell, 
knowing that currency and bank credits can be obtained for all 
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prudent and legitimate purposes. Under it we will have the 
assurance that largely the currency and bank credits of our 
country will be controlled by the Government and used for the 
general welfare. This law looks after not only domestic needs, 
but makes provision for the establishment of foreign branch 
banks, which make possible trade extension. 

In June of this year the Federal reserve act received a strong 
indorsement from William Barret Ridgely, a former Republican 
Comptroller of the Currency, and known in Illinois as the son- 
in-law of the late Shelby M. Cullom, for 30 years a Republican 
Senator from Illinois. Mr. Ridgely, in commenting upon our 
present unparalleled prosperity and setting forth his conviction 
that it would not suffer any sudden or abrupt change as a result 
of the conclusion of the European war, spoke as follows: 

We have cleaned house, paid our debts, and laid up a prodigious fund 
against future contingencies. Of almost equal importance the im- 

rovement in our financial system, due te the establishment of the 
Federal reserve bank, which gives us the machinery and organization for 
utilizing credits and such a mobilization of our reserve money as to make 
impossible any such sudden derangement of our financial matters as we 
have frequently seen in the past. It was extremely fortunate that this 
reform in our financial machinery was in operation soon enough to be 
of assistance during the crisis brought on by the war. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

A Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been cre- 
‘ated. Its purpose is to ascertain where and how business is to 
be gotten for the merchants and manufacturers of this country 
from every country in the world. Through commercial attachés, 
consuls, and special commercial agents in other countries and 
branch offices in 14 or 15 of the principal business centers of our 
own country information is brought to the very doors of the 
merchants and manufacturers, where they can have ready access 
to all the information which the department possesses. This 
bureau not only tells the merchants and manufacturers where 
the business is and how to get it, but seeks them out and tries 
to put the information within easy reach. 

PENSIONS. 

General laws have been enacted readjusting the pensions of 
veterans of the Civil and Mexican Wars according to age and 
length of service, and many special acts have been passed to 
meet the needs of infirm and heipless veterans for whom the pro- 
visions of the general laws were not sufficient. The average 
annual pension paid to the Union soldier under President Roose- 
velt was $183.73: The average annual pension under President 
Taft was $177.78. Under President Wilson the average annual 
pension has been increased to $226.53. 

RURAL CREDITS. 2 


A rural-¢redits act has been passed which, when in full opera- 
tion, will enable the farmers of this country to secure better 
and easier credit facilities. The demands of the smaller farm- 
ers for, productive credit do not especially appeal to the com- 
mercial banks for two reasons—the loans are small in amount 
and run for long periods of time. This law will meet the re- 
quirements of such farmers and will furnish cheaper money to 
those who farm extensively as well. Similar systems in foreign 

_countries have done an enormous business, the farm-loan sys- 
tems of Germany in 1909 doing a business of more than one and 
one-half billion dollars. 

PROTECTION OF SEALS. 


A law has been enacted to protect the seal herd of Alaska by 
providing a closed season of five years and strict regulations 
for killing seals thereafter. 

PROHIBITION OF PRIZE-FIGHT FILMS, 

A law has been enacted to bar prize-fight moving-picture 
films from transportation if they are to be used for public 
exhibition. 

PROTECTION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 

A resolution has been passed to protect Niagara Falls and to 

preserve its beauty as a great natural phenomenon. 
ANTITRUST LAW. 


The Clayton antitrust law has been enacted. This legislation 
separates the wholesome from the unwholesome, encouraging 
the one and preventing the other. Business that has grown 
naturally and legitimately will be protected and fostered, re- 
gardless of its size. Business that has grown unnaturally and 
illegitimately will be dissolved into its natural and legitimate 
units and will be thereafter required to comply with the rules 
of fair trade. Small concerns need no longer dread annihila- 
tion by large combinations through unfair agreements. The 
Government will take all business by the hand rather than by 
the throat, requiring only that the rules of fair dealing shall be 
met and that honest competition shall not be restrained. 

7 FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

A Federal Trade Commission has been created. During 

Roosevelt's and Taft's administrations business men were con- 


stantly being arrested and politics was being played with Ameri- 
can business generally. This all had a tendency to unsettle 
business and to injure honest business men, as well as to disci- 
pline the crooked business men against whom the suits were 
aimed. The Federal Trade Commision, in a fair, square, open 
way, keeps business men informed as to what they can and can 
not do. Thus business is encouraged and strengthened and 
innocent business men are not put under suspicion and perhaps 
destroyed by efforts of the Government to reach a violator of 
the law through the courts. The milder processes of helpful 
counsel are substituted for the harsh process of the law. Harm- 
ful agitation has ceased, corrupt business has quietly been 
weeded out, and all business has been shown the way that it 
can pursue with confidence. 
WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


A war-risk insurance law was enacted at the outbreak of the 
European war. The war quickly disrupted all over seas com- 
merce. Shippers were unable to insure their cargoes with 
private insurance companies. If commerce was to be resumed 
and continued and the United States was to be able to market 
its products, it was necessary for the Government to under- 


take what private citizens refused to undertake. Therefore 


legislation was passed to establish a war-risk Insurance bureau 

in connection with the Treasury Department. This bureau has 

done a tremendous business, and, although losses have been 

abnormal because of the unusual hazards. yet the net profits 

of the bureau for the first two years were $2,237,859. 
CONSERVATION, 

Various laws have been passed to safeguard the interests of 
the public in the vast natural resources still in the possession 
of the Federal Government. The country is rich in natural 
resources—700.000,000 acres of public lands; 35.000.000 poten- 
tial horsepower of hydroelectric energy; 165.000.000 acres of 
forest reserve; 53.000.000 acres of coal land; 5,000,000 acres of 
oil land; 3.000.000 acres of phosphate land; 41,000 acres of pot- 
ash land; 14 national parks, aggregating 4.600.000 acres; 31 na- 
tionul monuments, aggregating 86.000 acres. All of this public 
domain has been wisely and carefully administered, land frauds 
and land grabbing have been reduced to the minimum, and the 
public interest has everywhere been recognized and conserved 

PUBLICITY OF NEWSPAPER CONTROL. 

A law has been enacted which compels all newspapers and 
other periodicals to publish the names of their owners, editors, 
and Hen holders, in order that the people may know what in- 
fluence, if any, prompts the editorial advice which they read. 

PHYSICAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 

A law has been passed providing for the physical valuation of 
all railroads in the United States, and the work of making such 
valuation is now going forward; and when completed it will 
serve as a basis for estimating fair, just, and reasonable rates 
for transportation. 

THD WEBB-KENYON LAW. 

The Webb-Kenyon law has been enacted, which gives the 
various States complete jurisdiction over all intoxicating liquors 
immediately upon coming within their territorial limits, thereby 
removing all obstructions to the enforcement of State laws regn- 
lating the liquor traffic. This is a law-enforcement measure 
rather than a prohibitory measure. Since it was aimed at sales 
of liquor made in violation of State laws, it had the support 
of liquor dealers doing a legalized or licensed business as well 
as the support of temperance people. Certain distillers and 
wholesalers who wished illegally to supply blind pigs and speak- 
easies with liquors opposed the measure because it made it pos- 
sible for local authorities to put an end to such illicit business. 
Theretofore local or State authorities were practically helpless 
in enforcing their antiliquor laws, because by importing liquors 
from another State a law violator could readily throw the cuse 
into the Federal courts in the event of seizure of the liquors upon 
the plea that an incompleted interstate shipment had heen inter- 
rupted. Now liquors made and purchased in another State 
are put on precisely the same basis as liquors made und pur- 
chased within the State where the law violations occur, and 
all are alike subject to State laws enforced in State courts. 

BUREAU OF MARKETS. 

A law has been passed establishing a Bureau of Markets, 
This bureau will direct the farmer and the truck and fruit 
grower in scientific crating and shipping, and will give informa- 
tion and directions as to the best markets at a given time, thus 
saving millions of dollars to producers in avoiding glutted 
markets, e 
NITRATE PLANT. 

A provision of the Army law establishes a Government-owned 
nitrate plant. The primary purpose of establishing this plant 
was to insure an abundant supply of nitrates for the making of 
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explosives in the event of war. However, nitrates: are devoted 

to another important purpose at all times. They are the most 

expensive fertilizer that the farmer has to purchase. A large 

surplus will be available for agricultural purposes from this 

Government-owned plant, and the law provides that the surplus 

shall be sold direct from the Government to the farmer. . 
GRAIN-GRADING Law. 

A standard grain-grading law has been passed under which a 
farmer or shipper can have his grain graded. and guaranteed 
under the supervision of the Government and the grade fixed 
will be accepted everywhere as correct not only in quality but in 
quantity, so that he is sure to get his just reward for the labor 
bestowed upon it. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 

A workmen's compensation. act. has been passed providing for 
just compensation to men. who are injured while employed in the 
Government. service: 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

Legislation has-been enacted which has already done much to 
build up a merchant marine, and the development along this. 
line will be much more pronounced when the terms of the ship- 
ping law and other recent acts: have been fully carried, out. 

. Twenty-seven per cent of our over-seas trade is now carried: in 
American. vessels. as against 12 per cent three years ago. Two 


thousand three hundred and twelve ships have been added to 


the American merchant fleet during the past two years, all but 
179 of which were built in American shipyards, More than 400 
steel vessels are now being constructed in American yards 
which when con pleted. will fiy the American flag, This. is. the 
greatest number of new vessels under construction ever known 
in the history of the country. 

It is important that we shall be freed from the uncertainties 
involved in a dependency upon foreign nations for bottoms ins 
which to ship our commerce to the markets of the world. If 
present policies. are continued Oll Glory will soon float over 
every sea and beautify every harbor of the world just as it 
did in former days when Demveratic principles: controlled in. 
the affairs of this Nation, 

The shipping law contains a feature that is calculated to pro- 
tect American trade and American. shipping from foreign 
monopolies. At the advent of this administration: almost 90. per 
cent of the over-seas trade of this country was carried by 
foreign ships that belonged to rings, pools sut combines. Now 
about 73 per cent of the over-seas trade of this: country must 
be so carried. Between. these ships there is no competition, 
Each combine is a complete monopoly. 
rates are fixed by agreement, and dates and points of sailing: 
apportioned. Thus the combines drive out independent shipping 
lines. The rates between: this country and Europe and between 
this country and South Ameriea are exorbitant. and much 
higher than a fair compensation for the services. performed. 
These combines: annually unjustly levy millions upen American 
commerce. It is this influence that to a great extent has de- 
stroyed our foreign trade not only by exorbitant freight rates 
but by diseriminating against us im all the ports of the world 
in favor of the products of their own country. The shipping 
law in one of its provisions undertakes to correct this deplorable 


condition. 
FLOOD CONTROL. 

A system: of flood control has been adopted, and during the 
next five years $50,000,000 will be spent in protecting the Mis- 
sissipni Valley from overflows. Often a single flood has done 
more damage to property, not counting the frightful loss of life, 
tlian it will cost to muke the entire valley secure. 

ANTINARCOTIC ACT. 

The Harrison Antinarcotic Act has been passed to check what 
was a rapidly growing evil in this country—the drug habit. 
The enforcement of this law doubtless caused some hardships 
aud distress at first, but most of even the confirmed cases were 
cured, and when the law is viewed in its effect through the long 
future it must be listed as one of the most beneficent and hu- 
manitarian pieces of legislation ever enacted. 

TARIFF, 

The tariff has been revised so as to compel the manufacturers: 
to sell as cheaply to the people of this country as to the people 
of foreign lands. The Payne-Aldrich tariff law, the highest and 
most unjust, burdensome; aud oppressive tariff law ever en- 
acted in the history of the world, was repealed and in its place 
there was enacted the Underwood law, which substantially re- 
duces taxes on the necessities of life. No special interest or 


lobby participated In the preparation of the Underwood law. It 
struck the fetters from industry and commerce and deprived 
monopoly of its control over prodtction, distribution, and prices. 
Its purpose was to build business upon a firm and genuine 


Freight and passenger 


foundation which will be unaffected by the winds of political 
agitation, rather than, as formerly, upon an unstable and nn- 
natural foundation which was always threatening tu give way 
and cause dixuster, 

The receipts under this law for the first 10 months of its op- 
eration was greater by $10,889,000 than for the same 10 months 
of the previeus year under the Payne-Aldrich law, thus proving 
its superiority us a revenue producer. 

The European war produced abnormal conditions, which made 
it necessary temporarily to adopt substitute revenue measures to 
take: fhe place of what had been remered inoperative by the 
war. The enlarged expenditures for the Army and Navy neres- 
sitated additional revenue receipts, and. therefore, the tax upon 
incomes in excess of $4.000' was increased, a tax upon inherit- 
ances of more than $50.000 was assessed, am] a tax was also 
imposed unom war munitions, These taxes upon incomes, estates, 
and munitions enabled Congress to repeal the stamp taxes, which 
had proved to be vexatious if net burdensome. 

The revenue laws have worked so successfully that at the 
close of the last fiscal year. June 30, 1916, the Treasury records 
showed a surplus of $78,737,810 of receipts over expenditures 
for the preceding year, and an unexpended balance of $174,- 
965.231 in the Treasury. together with an additional unex- 
pended balance of $61,914,359 to the credit of disbursing officers, 
making im all a: total unexpended balance of $236.879,590; the 
greatest im the Nation's histery, 

Inasmuch as tariff rates are determined by a consideration of 
conditions in the countries from which we receive importations 
as well as by a consideration of domestic conditions, and inas- 
much as the European war has greatly changed conditions: in 
the principal countries of the world, it is admitted that a re- 
adjustment of tariff rates will be necessary at the termination 
of the European war. Information as to the changed conditions, 
as well as the tariff changes necessary to meet them, can best be 
determined by a permanent, nonpartisan tariff commission com- 
posed of business experts. 

TARIFF COMMISSION 


A Tariff Commission: has been created which will hereafter 
prevent the tariff from being used as a football of polities. The 
President has already announced his intention at an opportune 
a to send this commission to study trade relntions between 

the United States: and foreign countries, ineluding the condi- 
tions, causes, and effects of the competition of foreign industries 
with those of the United States. 
PHILIPPINES, 


A law has been. enacted granting to the Filipinos a larger 
measure of self-government. and announcing the Intention of 
giving to them full independence when they have’ demonstrated 
their ability to establish a‘ stable government. 

PREPAREDNESS.. 


Preparedness’ is the slogan of the hour. Although the United 
States desires'primarily that kind of preparedness thut counts in 
the production ef cheerful. efficient, and peaceful living. yet she 
is mindful of the perils that threaten defenseless nations: and 
desires also that kind of preparedness: that will enable- her to 
repel invasion and. defend her homes and’ institutions from de- 
struction. The appropriations for the various phases of our 
national defense during the present session are as follows: 


Army — wine aian 3 nips 596, 530 
Navy — 313. 384, 389 
... 2h, 747. an 
[gE et eR AES NE A ——— — 1. 225, 043 
Army and Navy defleieney 2 34. 523. WOU 
Mitra 0 
ips) Se SER EES eh SE Sal e eee 


This total is $403,710,421 more than was voted for defense 
last year, and the amount voted last year exceeded all previous 
appropriations. 

This expenditure for purposes of national defense is the 
greatest ever made by any nation when at peace. 

The highest military and naval intelligence in the world has 
outlined the entire program. Extensive hearings, covering 
many thousands of pages when printed, were held in order to 
get the most scientific information in regard to what was re- 
quired to make this country able to repulse all possible assaults. 
Our already efficient Navy will be enlarged by the addition of 
4 superdreadnaughts, at $11,500,000 each; 4 battle ernisers, at 
516.500.000 each; 4 scout cruisers, at 55.000.000 ench; 20 tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, at $1,200,000 each; 3 fleet submarines, at 
$1,200,000 each; 27 coast submarines, at $700,000 each; 1 sub- 
marine with Neff propulsion, $250,000; 1 fuel ship, at $1,500,000; 
1 hospital ship, at $2,350,000; 1 ammunition ship, at $2,350,000; 
and 1 gunboat, at $860,000, making a total of 67 vessels. The 
law adopts a three-year building program, or 157 vessels in 
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three years. When this program is completed the United States 
will have 578 fighting ships in her Navy. 

Also there are appropriations of $3,500,000 for aeroplanes 
for the Navy, $19,485.500 for ammunition, and $1,800,000 for 
smokeless powder, besides a multitude of lesser appropriations 
to provide important needs of a first-class Navy. Twenty-three 
thousand two hundred enlisted men have been added to the 
Navy in this latest law, and 5.000 enlisted men have been added 
to the Marine Corps, with provision for ample reserves. 

This program will restore the Navy of the United States to 
second place among the world’s navies, a place she proudly held 
uutil 1908, when, owing to the do-nothing policy of President 
Roosevelt, it began to decline relatively by dropping to third 
place. It will be remember that in 1905 President Roosevelt 
addressed Congress as follows: 

It does not seem to me necessary, however, that the Navy should 
at least, In the immediate future—be increased beyond the present 
number of units. What is now clearly necessary is to substitute efi- 
cient for inefficient units as the latter become worn out or as it becomes 
apparent that they are useless, 

Also, he addressed Congress in 1906 as follows: 

I do not ask that we continue to Increase our Navy. I ask merely 
that it be maintained at its present strength. 

It must be confessed that it required a number of years to 
overcome the blight of these recommendations. Congressmen 
had assumed positions befure the public because of them that 
they could not readily change. It is true that President Roose- 
velt, in the closing year of his administration, suggested ap 
increase in the Navy, but he did nothing to translate his words 
into deeds, 

President Taft, in his first message to Congress, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Owing to the necessity for economy in expenditures, I have directed 
the curtailment of recommendations for naval appropriations so that 
ee Bot thirty-eight millions less than the corresponding estimates of 

He did not. change his attitude during his term, It was not 
until Woodrow Wilson assumed the Presidency that there was 
an escape from the lethargy and neglect in dealing with the 
United States Navy. More has been accomplished toward mak- 
ing the United States Navy an efticient fighting navy during the 
past three years than had been accomplished during the pre- 
vious 12 years. More was accomplished during the first two 
years of this administration than was accomplished during the 
four years of Taft or the seven and a half years of Roosevelt. 

Admira! Fletcher, commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, 
on March 2, 1916, before the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
said: - 

8 
ot any other aay, and ee elered they art lighus superior. bes 
been the policy in this country to build ships of a little greater dis- 
placement and a little greater power than similar ships abroad, laid 
down or appropriated for at the same time. 

This policy of the United States to build superior vessels, 
which Admiral Fletcher mentions, is illustrated by the class of 
battle cruisers provided for in the naval law passed this session. 
The best battle cruiser that Germany possesses has about 
53.000 horsepower and travels 26 knots an hour. The best 
battle cruiser that England possesses has about 80,000 horse- 
power and travels 29 knots an hour. The four battle cruisers 
ordered this year by Congress are to have 180,000 horsepower 
and will travel 36 knots an hour. 

Admiral Dewey recently issued a statement in reply to the 
crities who during the past two years have been holding the 
Navy of the United States up to the scorn of the world. The 
statement refers to the condition of the Navy, without the ex- 
tensive additions recently authorized. 


The attacks that have been made upon the Navy are as false as 
many of them are shameful. It is not a junk heap. There is no 
demoralization. Both in matériel and personnel we are more efficient 
to-day than ever before. Our ships are as good as any, our officers 
are as good as any, and our enlisted men are the finest in the world. 

Then speaking of what the present Secretary of the Navy 
had done, he said: . 

Facts and figures tell their own RS The navy was 5,000 short 
of the number of enlisted men allowed by law; over 6,000 have been 
added, although more rigid examinations have forced the rejection of 
five out of every six. Only 52 per cent of capers gence oa sea- 
men were reenlisting. For more than a year about r cent have 
reenlisted, Desertions have been cut in F and discipline has been 
improved to the extent that has permitted the restoration of a prison 
ship and a disciplinary barracks to normal uses. No, sir; the Navy 
is not demoralized, and those who make the charge are guilty of 
falsehood and misrepresentation. 

The Army appropriation law provides $13,281,666 for aero- 
planes, $6,000,000 for machine guns for the Regular Army- and 
$6.000,000 for machine guns for the National Guard, $10,000,000 
for field artillery,for the National Guard, $10,000,000 for field- 
artillery ammunition for the National Guard, $5,000,000 for 
rifles, $10,000,000 for reserve small-arm ammunition, $3,000,000 


for target-practice munitions, $500,000 for armed motor cars, 
and ample amounts for many other important purposes, 

The size of the Regular Army has been fixed ut 296,461 men 
as a maximum basis and 215,888 as a minimum basis. The 
National Guard has been Increased to 458,000 men and has been 
federalized—that is, placed under Federal control. This means 
that hereafter the National Guard will be thoroughly equipped 
by the National Government and .trained by Regular Army 
officers. A short time is sure to convert the National Guurd 
into a well-organized, well-drilled, well-equipped fighting force. 
This action of the present administration is greatly in contrast 
with the action of Roosevelt In reducing the Regular Ariny 
14,000 during his administration. 

Our seacoast defenses are now said by the Chief of the Coast 
Artillery to be the best in the world. However, the present Con- 
gress has made greatly enlarged appropriations to extend them 
and to increase their efficiency. One million two hundred and 
eighty-four thousand five hundred dollars has been appropri- 
ated for seacoast cannon and authority given to the Secre- 
tary of War to contract for $3,000,000 more; $3,000,000 has 
been appropriated for ammunition for sencoust cannon and 
authority given to the Secretary of War to contract for $3.500,- 
000 more; 52.821.500 has beep appropriated for mountain, field, 
and siege cannon and authority given to the Secretary of War to 
contract for 83.500.000 more; $2,700,000 has been appropriated 
for ammunition for mountain, field, and siege cannon and au- 
thority given to the Secretary of War to contract for $1,500,000 
more; and equally generous provision has been made for other 
important purposes too numerous to mention. 

The number of cadets at both Annapolis and West Point has 
been doubled, so as to provide plenty of well-trained officers for 
both the Army and the Navy. 

A feature of all the preparedness measures is ample provision 
for providing dies, gauges, jigs, tools, and so forth, to furnish 
private manufacturers in case of war, so that they can quickly 
convert their plants into munition-making plants. ‘This will 
avert delay In getting ready to furnish a constant and sufficient 
supply of arms and ammunition in case of a conflict calling for 
more than the enormous stores now ready. 

Also, a council of national defense has been established for 
the purpose of coordinating our industries and resources for the 
national security and welfare. Already a comprehensive survey 
of the United States has been made, so that the War and Navy 
Departments know just what every factory can furnish, if re- 
quired to do so, and just where to look for every item needed 
in the conduct of war. Not even the marvelous organization of 
Germany along these tines will be superior to the organization 
which the Um ted States is now perfecting. 

The foregoing preparedness measures called for an increase 
of appropriations greater than the whole cost of the Panama 
Canal, and yet it is the intention to meet these enlarged expendi- 
tures with current revenue receipts. The construction of the 
Panama Canal covered a period of 12 years, but the Republicans 
continued to issue bonds to meet the yeurly outlays. It was 
only when the Democrats gained control of Congress that Pan- 
ama Canal payments were met without resort to bonds, 


PEACE COMMISSION, 


The naval appropriation law contains a provision establishing 
a peace commission that should be of interest to the entire 
world. The whole provision so clearly and forcibly expresses 
what undoubtedly is the sentiment of the people of the United 
States on this subject that it will be well to quote it in full. It 
is as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to adjust 
and settle its international disputes through mediation or arbitration, to 
the end that war may be honorably avoided. It looks with ead 
sion and disfavor apon a general increase of armament throughout the 
world, but it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that witn- 
out a common agreement upon the subject every considerable power 
must maintain a relative standing in military strength. 

In view of the premises, the President is authorized and requested to 

invite, at an appropriate time. not later than the close of the war in 
Europe all the great Governments of the world to send representatives 
to a conference which shall be charged with the ou of formulating a 
plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal to which disputed 
uestions between nations shall be referred for adjudication and peace- 
ul settlement and to consider the question of disarmament, and submit 
their recommendations to their keapara Governments for approval. 
The President is 8 authori: to appoint nine citizens of the 
United States who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for such duty to 
be representatives of the United States in such a conference. 

When it is remembered that thus far in the European war 
10,000,000 strong men have been either killed or crippled for 
life, and that, according to the foremost European statisticians, 
such as Edgar Crammond, of England; Henri Masson, of Bel- 
gium; Yves Guyot, of France; M. Barriol, of Russia; Von 
Renault and Riesser, of Germany; and the Austrian minister of 
national defense, it has cost directly and indirectly $140,000,- 
000,000, not counting the property loss, it should nat require 
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further argument to uphold the policy. of peaceful settlement of 
disputes for which Congress has declared. 

The horror, the cost, the miseries and sufferings and brutality 
of war can not be described nor imagined. Gloss war over as 
we will by tales of heroic deeds and glorious victories, mingle 
with shot and shell the waving of banners and the strains of 
martial music, yet we can not distract attention from its bar- 
barous cruelty and its wanton waste of property. and life. 

We are all proud of the fact. that there is fire in our veins. 
We are inspired by the thought that we come from an ancestry 
whose indomitable spirit won many a glorious victory. We 
never neglect to celebrate their fortitude, their self-sacrifice, 
and their high courage whenever the storm of war was upon 
‘them. Just as with our ancestors, Americans of to-day are un- 
acquainted with fear. If duty called they would perform deeds 
of heroism upon the battle field worthy of our most noble sires. 
But we are also a people noted for self-restraint. We recog- 
nize that rashness is to be rated with cowardice as an evil to 
be avoided. Our national conscience tells us that the cry of 
right and truth and justice is for peace, not for war. The 
Shrieks of the mangled and the dying on European battle fields 
have filled us with a determination to make peace first the 
controlling sentiment and law of this country and then of the 
world. We have resolved to make our own life and practices 
fit and recommend us for this high mission. The prayer that 
is going up constantly from every American hamlet and fire- 
side is that of George Willard Bonte: 


God of our fathers, intervene 


The 
And tears, 2 the tears of mothers and wives, 
Are rusting the blades of our barvest knives: 
God of our fathers, —— us peace 
Smother the flery 


Christ, i and Master, Prince of Peace, 
Vanquish the god of war. 

Bid the red Sonos of —.— surecase 
Where mad iron N sent. 

Silence the biais of the hellish si guns— 

8 the slaying of thousands ‘of sons; 

Lord an — Se <a our wounds 

e the battie’s 


Lord of the Nations, tne Neste, Bow years 
or toll. $ 


Lend us from out ie vale of tears— 
Bless Thou the corpse-strewn. soll. 
End the wild orgy of carnage and hate; 
Steer to safe harbors the wrecked ships of state}; 
Lord of the Nations, hear our prayer— 
Quiet the world's turmoil. 

When the European. war is finally terminated it is unlikely 
that any of the nations involved will be eager to enter another 
war. Their sorrows will be so acute, they will. be so over- 
whelmed with war debts, and will have such a burden of le¢- 
less, armless, and sightless men that they will be both unable 
and disinclined to engage in another war for a number of gen- 
erations. Why not make peace permanent? The Peace Com- 
mission which Congress has recently created is a long step in 
that direction. 

ECONOMY, 


An examination of the record will reveal the fact, and it is an 
easily demonstrable fact, that a wiser and more rigid economy 
was never practiced by any other administration. The record of 
the past three years in eliminating waste and curbing extrava- 
gance has been such as to command the respect and confidence of 
the American people. 

The first year under President Wilson there was a saving of 
$17.258,000 as compared with the last year under President Taft. 
The next year there was a saving of over $10,000,000, and this 
year, if the extraordinary appropriations for preparedness were 
excluded, there would be a substantial saving. 

During all of this time the unusual world conditions have 
called for unaccustomed appropriations. Also, the steady growth 
of the country and the many new duties undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government have tended to increase the cost of running the 
Government. The marvelous showing for economy by the 
present udministration can only be accounted for by its resolu- 
tion to eliminate all waste and useless expenditures and to curb 
the pork-barrel appropriations that disgraced previous adminis- 
trations. 

Some Republican newspapers delight to publish articles that 
are calculated to carry the impression that the present Congress 
devotes most of its time to the passing of public-building bills. 
Even the Republican candidate for President was misled by 
these articles and made the charge. against Congress in one of 
his political addresses. It will doubtless be a surprise to many 
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people to learn that there has been no public-building bill passed 
during the present administration. 

One of the first acts of the Democratic Party when it obtained 

control of Congress was to prohibit the erection of a post-oftice 
building in any city where the postal receipts are less than 
$10,000 per annum. This law will prevent the repetition of 
such extravagant acts as the erection of costly buildings in 
villages of only a few hundred inhabitants, which were of fre- 
quent occurrence under Republican rule. All the articles in the 
press nowadays to the effect that small villages have been given 
post-office buildings are not founded upon fact. The most that 
they can mean is that individual Congressmen have introduced 
such bills, but not that they have been given favorable considera- 
tion by Congress. 
Furthermore, there has been an enormous curtailment of the 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, The three appropriations 
of the past three years for this purpose make a total of $67.000,- 
000, or an average of $22,000,000 a year. The significance of 
these figures will be easily discerned when it is known that the 
Republican rivers and harbors law for 1902 carried $65,357,602 
and the one for 1907 carried $87,062,482. ` 

All appropriations for rivers and harbors improvements during 
this administration have been. based on reports of a board of 
exbert engineers of the War Department. 


EFFICIENCY AND CIVIL SERVICE. 


The splendid record for economy that the present administra- 
tion has achieved is simply an instance of the efficiency that 
has been shown in all the work that has been undertaken. 
Business and scientific principles have always dominated. Every 
appointee to office has had to satisfy very exacting require- 
ments and pledge to devote at least eight hours a day in atten- 
tion to the duties of the position. Any neglect of duty or wrong- 
ful conduct or inaptitude for the particular work undertaken 
has resulted in a separation of the appointee from his job. 

The civil-service laws have been rigidly enforced. A recent 
statement of Acting Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
Charles M. Galloway contains the positive assertion that “ the 
number of positions subject to competitive examination has in- 
creased greatly during the period.” He mentions among the 
employees of the Government that have been put under civil 
service during the past three years and who have been required 
to take a competitive examination the following: “Clerks in 
fourth-class post offices, 62,000; mail messengers, 7,725; star 
route contractors, 12.432; total, 82,157." He explains that aside 
from the transfers from the list of political appointments to the 
civil-service register, which do not mean the creation of new 
positions, “there has been no increase in the number of em- 
ployees in the executive civil service.” Furthermore, he says 
that “the number of exemptions from examination of newly 
created positions has been small.” 

In the closing months of President Taft's administration, 
President Taft attempted by Executive order to give a civil- 
service status to about 30,000 fourth-class postmasters who had 
never taken a civil-service examination, but whose appointments 
were entirely political. President Wilson very early in his ad- 
ministration revoked this order and required that all of these 
places should be filed as the result of competitive examinations 
given by the Civil Service Commission. It took the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission about 18 months to complete its task, but now 
every fourth-class postmaster has evidenced by successfully 
passing a civil-service examination his ability to perform the 
duties of his office. President Wilson should be commended 
for substituting a genuine civil service for a fake civil service. 


However, the Republican platform, with no explanation of this’ 


situation, condemns the act as a “gross abuse and misuse of 
the law,” and the Republican candidate for President, in one 
of his campaign speeches, refers to it as if it were one of the 
important issues for the people to determine on November T. 

It has been my experience, and I am sure that mine has not 
been an uncommon experience, that the administration has 
been too tolerant with the overzealous partisanship and per- 
nicious political activity of hold-over appointees whose original 
appointments were due to political influence, but who retained 
their positions under this administration owing to the fact 
that the President who appointed them very kindly undertook 
to give them a life tenure by issuing an Executive order plac- 
ing them under civil service without an examination. 

Civil service is intended to be synonymous with merit rule. 
It is supposed to promote efficiency in the public service. In so 
far as it achieves its purpose it should be jealously safeguarded, 
However, some of the bitterly partisan ward bosses that were 
given political appointments under previous administrations and 
who were then covered into the civil service were not born again 
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by the process of being placed under civil service without an 
examination. They still possess their strong partisanship, and 
in order to benefit the party which they favor they have at- 
tempted to confuse and disrupt the very service which it was 
their duty to advance. By discourteous treatment of citizens 
- with whom they come officially in contact and by criticisms of 
the laws that they were engaged in administering they have de- 
liberately undertaken to arouse opposition to the party in power. 
They knew that the offended persons would not visit resent- 
ment upon them but upon their innocent chief. Such insubordi- 
nation and disloyalty to duty are even less desirable than in- 
competency and would be endured for a shorter period by a 
private employer, and yet the present administration has tol- 
erated such conduct that it might keep stainless its record for 
strict adherence to civil-service principles. 
It has been an unfortunate circumstance that the present ad- 
ministration has been compelled to rely upon such disloyal and 
partisan hold-over subordinates to carry out its policies, 


PROSPERITY. 


The United States is now blessed with a prosperity that is 
greater and more general than ever before. Every industry is 
flourishing; manufacturers generally are from one to two years 
behind with orders despite large extensions of their plants; 
there was never more building being done; the railroads were 
never so overwhelmed with traffic; every kind of labor is fully 
employed and at increased wages, the total Increase for the 
past three years amounting to over $3,000,000,000; the aggre- 
gate resources of the national banks of the United States at 
this time exceed by approximately $3.000.000,000 the aggre- 
gate resources of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
the Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of Germany, the Bank of 
the Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, and the Bank of 
Japan all combined; the increase in the resources of national 
banks of this country in the past 12 months exceeds in amount 
the entire resources of the Reichsbank of Germany; there were 
never more automobiles nor were they ever going faster than 
at the present time. 

Only recently the Committee on Statistics and Standards of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, after a thor- 
ough investigation of conditions, has made a report which 
shows that this prosperity is permanent; that it is upon a sub- 
stantial foundation, and that the coming of peace in Europe 
will produce no lull in commerce or industry. 

The safest criterion of prosperity is recognized to he the 
status of building operations, This line of activity responds last 
to any wave of prosperity. There is considerable conservatism 
about erecting great structures such as hotels, apartments, 
stores, and sc forth. There hus been in recent months a huge 
expansion in building operations. It indicates the confidence of 
owners and investurs in continuing good times. It insures in- 
creased business activity, because it means not only huge demands 
for all classes of materials which enter into construction, but it 
furnishes tonnages to the transportation lines and gives steady 
employment at high wages to skilled workers. Permits issued 
from January 1, 1916, to August 1, 1916, in some of the principal 
cities of the United States show amounts monthly, as follows: 
January, 81 cities, $46.378.478; February, 82 cities, 847.580.578; 
March, 85 cities, $72.033.633; April. 83 cities, $76.927.860; May, 
84 cities. $100,149.728; June, 86 cities, $72,408.488 ; July, 87 cities, 
$103.016,666. The total valuation for the seven months is $519,- 
895,431, 

When the farm-loan banks get into practical operation huge 
additions to the values will be added monthly to new construc- 
tion work in the United Stutes, and material men and members 
of the various building trades will enjoy unparalleled prosperity. 

The farmers have been told for yeurs by Republican prophets 
of evil that a Democratic administration would so reduce the 
price of their products that they would be driven into bank- 
ruptcy. No blockade has served to shut off competition with 
other agricultural countries, ani yet prices have been uniformly 
better during the past three years than during previous admin- 
istrations. The average price of wheat under Roosevelt was 78 
cents a bushel; under Taft, 874 cents a bushel; and the present 
price is $1.51 a bushel. The average price of corn under Roose- 
velt was 45 cents a bushel; under Taft, 54 cents a bushel; and 
the present price is 87 cents a bushel. The average price of 
oats under Roosevelt was 35 cents a bushel; under Taft, 37 cents 
a bushel; and the present price is 45 cents a bushel. The aver- 
age price of cattle under Roosevelt was $8.22; under Taft, $9.73 ; 
and the present price is $9.90 to.$11.10. The average price of 
horses under Roosevelt was $184; under Taft, $202; and the 
present price is $205. The price of hogs under Roosevelt was 
$7.23; under Tuft, $9.38; and the present price is 811.30. 

In 1912 the total wealth of the United States was $187.000,- 
000,000; the totul wealth of the United States in 1916 is $228,- 


000,000,000. -The total of manufactured products in 1912 was 
$20.672,000,000; the tote of manufactured products in 1916 
is $30,900,000,000. 

The effort is being made by partisan opponents of the present 
administration to mislead the people into believing that this 
marvelous prosperity is due to traffic in war munitions. A study 
of the facts is all that is necessary to refute such a charge. 
The total of all exportations to the allies during the past year 
amounts to only 8 per cent of the total manufactures of the 
United States. Of course, only a fraction of these exports, 
estimated at 5 per cent, consisted of arms and ammunition, 
showing that only one-sixth of 1 per cent of our total manufac- 
tures was war products. Of course, our manufactures are only, 
a part of our total trade. - Such a comparison of the war muni- 
tions business with our total business shows that only an in- 
finitesimal portion of our prosperity has any connection what- 
ever with that traffic. As the report of the Committee on Sta- 
tistics and Standards of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States shows, it can stop without any perceptible effect 
upon our commerce and industry. It is an Insult to the intelli- 
gence of the American people to charge that our present stu- 
pendous and universal prosperity is due to a traffic that com- 
prises only a very small fraction of 1 per cent of our total busi- 
ness. There are many strong reasons for believing that the 
cessation of the traffic in arms and nmimunition will really Im- 
prove the business of the United States, making It possible for 
us to care for trade now neglected that will tend to promote 
good will rather than hatreds. 

Not only have we been able to finance this gigantic business, 
both domestic and foreign, but we have been able to make 
large loans to a number of countries, The allies hive obtained 
practically $1.000,000,000 in loans besides large credits for 


considerable periods of time. Germany has secured almost 


an equal amount through the private sale of war bonds. Also 
we have mace large loans to South American and other neutral 
countries. Nearly every neutral country except the United 
States has been rendered practically bankrupt by reason of 
the war. We have been able to help all, those at peace and 
those at war, and still have a greater prosperity at home than 
this country has ever experienced before. Up to the beginning 
of this administration we were depencent upon England for 
funds to finance all of our big projects and even to move our 
crops. We had to compete with the world and at the same time 
pay interest to our chief competitor upou the money with which 
we did business. The situation has now changed. Hereafter 
we can finance ourselves abundantly, and our competitors will 
have to pay us interest for money to carry on thelr trade, If 
we have the wisdom to keep out of war. our children and our 
children’s children need not know a stringency of money or 
credit in the United States. 
NATIONALISM V. SECTIONALISM. 


Another accomplishment of the present administration has 
been to establish the Democratic Party as u national party and 
to effectually disprove the insinuation so often made that it is 
dominated by sectional interests. 

A review of the legislation enacted clearly shows that the 
good of the whole people must have actuated Congress in 
passing it. 

The Democratic Party has Representatives in Congress from 
38 States, and the Republican Party has Representatives in 
Congress from 38 States. The Democratic Party has Senators 
from 34 States, while the Republican Party hus Senators from 
only 26 States. 

A vast majority of the important positions in the Govern- 
ment service has been filled by persons from Northern and 
Western States, and they have almost invariably performed 
their duties with conspicuous ubility. It might be interesting 
and instructive to exumine and analyze the important appoint- 
ments from a sectional viewpoint. 

On the Federal Reserve Bourd there were named Charles S. 
Hamlin, of Massachusetts, Frederic A, Delano, of Minois, Paul 
M. Warburg, of New York, and Adolph C. Miher, of California, 
as northern and western members, while W. P. G. Harding, of 
Alabama, was named us the southern member, 

On the Federal Trade Commission there were named Joseph 
E. Davies, of Wisconsin. Edward N. Hurley, of IMNinois. Will H. 
Parry, of Washington, and Yeorge Rublee, of Ney Hampshire, 
us northern and western members, while W. J Harris, of 
Georgia, was named as the southern member, 

On the Federal Farm Lonn Board there were nimed Herbert 
Quick, of West Virginia, Charles E, Lobdell, of Kansas, George 
W. Norris, of Pennsylvania, and W. S. A. Smith. of Towa. 
W. G. McAdoo, Secretary. of the Trensury. a New York man, is 
ex officio chairman of this beard, thus making the membership 
of the board consist entirely of northern and western men. 
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On the Interstate Commerce Commission there were named 
Balthasar H. Meyer, of Wisconsin, Edgar E. Clark, of Iowa, 
James S. Harlan, of Illinois, Henry C. Hall, of Colorado, and 
Winthrop M. Daniels, of New Jersey, as the northern and 
western members, while Judson C. Clements, of Georgia, and 
Charles C. McChord, of Kentucky, were named as the southern 
members. 

On the Board of Mediation and Conciliation there were 
named Martin A. Knapp, of New York, and W. L. Chambers, 
G. W. W. Hanger, and W. H. Smith, of the District of Columbia. 

On the Board of Indian Commissioners there were named 
George Vaux, of Pennsylvania, William D. Walker and Daniel 
Smiley, of New York, Warren K. Morehead and Samuel A. 
Elliott; of Massachusetts, Frank Knox, of New Hampshire, 
Edward E. Ayer, of Illinois, Isadore B. Dockweiler, of Cali- 
fornia, and Merrill E. Gates, William H. Ketcham, and Malcolm 
McDowell, of the District of Columbia, thus making a board of 
11 members without a single southern member. 

On the Supreme Court there have been three members named 
during this administration, and they have all been from North- 
ern States. They were James C. McReynolds, of New York; 
Louis Brandeis, of Massachusetts; and J. H. Clark, of Ohio. 

Ou the Cabinet there were named seven northern and west- 
ern members and three southern members. The Cabinet officers 
and the States from whence they come are as follows: Secretary 
of State, Robert Lansing, of New York; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, William G. McAdoo, of New York; Secretary of War, New- 
ton D. Baker, of Ohio; Attorney General, Thomas W. Gregory, of 
Texas; Postmaster General, A. S. Burleson, of Texas; Secretary 
of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, of North Carolina; Secretary of 
the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, of California; Secretary of 
Agriculture, David F. Houston, of Missouri; Secretary of Com- 
merce, William C. Redfield, of New York; and Secretary of 
Labor, William W. Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

Among the assistant Cabinet officers and commissioners of 
bureaus we find the following: Assistant Secretary of State, 
John E. Osborne, of Wyoming; Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Byron R. Newton, of New York; William P. Malburn, 
of Colorado, and Andrew J, Peters, of Massachusetts ; Treasurer, 
John Burke, of North Dakota; Counselor State Department, 
Frank L. Polk, of New York; Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York; Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Clay Tallman, vf Nevada; Commissioner of the 
Patent Otfice, Thomas Ewing, of New York; Commissioner of 
Pensions, G. M. Saltzgaber, of Ohio; Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. Carl Vrooman, of Illinois; Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Edwin F. Sweet, of Michigan; Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, Louis F. Post, of Illinois; Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Anthony Caminetti, of California; Government Printer, 
Cornelius Ford, of New Jersey; Assistant Postmasters General, 
A. M. Dockery, of Missouri, and James I. Blakslee, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
tinguished ability and experience and peculiarly fitted for the 
particular positions to which they have been assigned. 

The most striking list of northern and western men is dis- 
closed in an examination of the appointments to diplomatic posi- 
tions. Never has that service been handled more smoothly nor 
with greater distinction, although during the past two years 
these representatives of the United States have acted for practi- 
cally all of the warring countries as well as for this. country. 
The list is as follows: Argentina, Frederic J. Stimson, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Austria-Hungary, F. C. Penfield, of Pennsylvania; 
Belgium, Prand Whitlock, of Ohio; Bolivia, John D. O’Rear, of 
Missouri; Brazil, Edwin V. Morgan, of New York; Chile, Joseph 
Shea, of Indiana; China, Paul S. Reinsch, of Wisconsin; Den- 
mark, Maurice Francis Egan, of the District of Columbia; 
Dominican Republic, William W. Russell, of the District of Colum- 
bia; Ecuador, Charles S. Hartman, of Montana; France, Wil- 
liam G. Sharp, of Ohio; German Empire, James W. Gerard, of 
New York; Great Britain, Walter H. Page, of New York; Greece, 
Garrett Droppers, of Massachusetts; Japan, George W. Guthrie. 
of Pennsylvania ; Liberia, Tames L. Curtis, of New York ; Mexico, 
Henry P. Fletcher, of Pennsylvania; Netherlands, Henry Van 
Dyke, of New Jersey; Nicaragua, B. L. Jefferson, of Colorado; 
Norway, Albert G. Schmedeman, of Wisconsin; Paraguay, David 
F. Mooney, of Ohio; Persia, John L. Caldwell, of Kansas; Portu- 
gal, Thomas H. Birch, of New Jersey; Roumania, Servia, and 
Bulgaria, Charles P. Vopicka, of Illinois; Russia, David R. 
Francis, of Missouri; Salvador, Boaz W. Long, of New Mexico; 
Siam, William H. Hornibrook, of Oregon; Sweden, Ira Nelson 
Morris, of Illinois; Turkey, Abram I. Elkus, of New York, 

Does this read like a list of “incompetent southerners,” as 
Candidate Hughes charges? Does it indicate that “the South 
is in the saddle”? Does it not look more like the South had 
been trampled beneath the feet of the Democratic mule? 
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All appropriations have been distributed fairly according to 
the population and needs of the different parts of the country. 
The good-roads law is an example of this spirit of fairness. The 
Southern States get a total of $19,377,500, while the Northern 
and Western States get a total of $55,622,500. 

Despite this pronounced fairness in a geographical sense, 
partisan opponents skilled in the arts of political warfare have 
been untiring in their- efforts to convince the public that the 
President and the present Congress are dominated by southern 
interests as against northern interests. This appeal to sectional 
prejudice has been as unwarranted as it has been persistent. 
As an example of their mendacious efforts to mislead patriotic 
citizens, especially those who have served under the colors, I 
might mention how the rumor was started and given wide pub- 
licity that Congress planned to change the Stars and Stripes by 
entwining a representation of the stars and bars within the blue 
field. A few gave credence to this report and wrote to me 
concerning it. I found upon investigation that but one reso- 
lution had been introduced suggesting a change in the national 
flag, and that resolution was introduced by Everts A. Hayes, a 
Republican Congressman from California, and did not propose 
the change that was mentioned as objectionable. Shortly after-- 
wards Representative GEORGE S. GRAHAM, a Penrose Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, proposed that the heirs of certain graduates of 
West Point and Annapolis who had resigned from the Union 
Army to join the Confederate Army should be allowed the 
longevity pay to which they would have been entitled had they 
remained loyal. This proposition was voted down overwhelm- 
ingly, but its defeat did not prevent the publication in many 
northern papers, including a number in my own district, of 
the statement that it had been passed, and the articles were 
headed “Another Confederate victory.” 

I shall not undertake to enumerate all of the baseless charges 
that have been circulated in an attempt to mislead patriotic 
sentiment, but they have been numerous. The charge that 
southerners do or can dominate Congress is untrue. The fact 
that they have many of the important chairmanships is due to 
length of service, but no increased power goes with a chairman- 
ship. A chairman presides over the deliberations of a com- 
mittee, does the bidding of the committee, and votes only in case 
of a tie. Also, Congressmen under the present organization are 
not so servile as to accept the report of a committee without 
scrutiny. The same spirit of independent voting that pervades 
the country controls the actions of Congress. 

The accusation that northern Democrats have been disloyal 
to the section which they represent, that they have been untrue 
to the Union which their kindred fought to preserve, is as 
absurd as it is dastardly. It is equally unjust to insinuate 
that southern Members of Congress feel no national respon- 
sibility, that they are actuated solely by a desire to gain some- 
thing for themselyes by depriving other sections of that to 
which they are entitled. It is a peculiar circumstance that 
they have claimed less and received less under the present 
administration than they got under recent Republican admin- 
istrations. Under the CANNon régime especially there was a 
studied effort to develop a reserve corps of southern Members 
that could be relied upon in emergencies to put down revolts 
in the Republican ranks over the rules or over tariff schedules 
or over other matters vital to stand-pat policies. They did not 
gain much by the attempt, because progressive southern senti- 
ment is quick to rebuke reactionary officials the same as north- 
ern constituencies, but in the attempt to thus gain allies millions 
of gold were dumped into southern creeks and bayous and 
Federal buildings were generously distributed among southern 
cities. One has only to refer to an old rivers and harbors act 
or an old public buildings bill for verification of this statement. 
Of course no publicity has been given to that circumstance, 
but the slightest consideration now given to the South is 
heralded to northern districts as something unprecedented and 
as something that should not have been thought of. Both the 
North and the South are entith:d to equal and exact justice. 
It has been the purpose of the present administration to give 
that sort of treatment. 


MEXICO. 


Those who have no care for the present or future of Mexico, 
who wish to see the United States involved in complications, 
who sympathize with the element in and out of Mexico that 
would have the old order restored which kept the Mexican 
people in ignorance while their inheritance was being bartered 
away, who hold Mexican concessions which they are eager to 
exploit, together with those who like to print and read sensa- 
tional news, are all united in a ery for war with our nelghbor- 
ing Republic. A desperate political exigency has caused the 
Republican Party and its standard bearer to join in this de- 
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mand for intervention in order to gain the support of the war 
promoters. They call this patriotism, but patriotism is not a 
selfish love—my land against all others, but my land for all 
others. 

All these demands for intervention are reprinted in the papers 
of Mexico; all of the criticisms of the President's policy of for- 
bearance and conciliation and helpfulness and peace find wide 
publicity there; mischief-makers have worked unceasingly 
upon the ignorance of the Mexieans in an effort to convince 
them that Americans are responsible for all the trouble that 
has come upon that unhappy country in recent years. With all 
these elements that make for irritation, resentment, and mis- 
understanding, and with the hopeless poverty and despairing 
misery of the Mexicans, and the war-torn condition of the 
country, it is little wonder that a considerable portion of the 
Mexican people has become reckless and even criminal and has 
mide the possibility of a clash between the United States and 
Mexico imminent, perhaps unavoidable. In the circumstances, 
it is the province as well as the bounden duty of the dominant 
factor in the case to heal rather than to aggravate the rupture, 
to resist to the last degree of tolerance the impulse to use force. 

There could be no credit to this Nation to whip Mexico. It 
would require a great stretch of the imagination to find any- 
thing in the accomplishment that could de made to reflect glory 
upon the greatest of modern democracies. Pieture in your mind 
the sight of a giant Republic of 100.000.000 people, with re- 
sources equal to the resources of all Europe, springing at the 
throat of » weakling Republic of 13.000.000 half-sta: half- 
naked people, whose homes have been destroyed, w cities 
have been wrecked, whose treasury is bare, from having been 
engaged for five years and longer in a war, perhaps a blind 
struggle, to free themselves from the tyranny that has kept 
them in darkness and ignorance and poverty. There is no 
honor to be attained in such an unequal contest. No one ap- 
plauds a man who strikes a child. No one admires a giant who 
whips a cripple. No nation on earth would credit us with 
either courage, nobility, or good sense if we engaged in a war 
of subjugation and conquest with Mexico. It is to be hoped 
that calmer councils wilt prevail, that our pence-loving President 
will be able to overcome the conditions created by the serdid 
war promoters and, taking Mexico by the hand, lead her to 
light, peace, liberty, health, wealth, and prosperity, 

There should be no discordant voice in the United States as 
he counsels amnesty and a restoration of stable government ant 
warns against a reign of revenge and terror. Mexico should 
understand that his voice is not the voice of a party. but the 
voice of the entire Nation. His power will be tremendously in- 
creased, the prestige of this Nation greatly enhanced, if Mexico 
understands, once for all, that the whole foree of the American 
people is behind him. 

We have heard much of the connection between preparedness 
and diplomatic achievement. of the need of a giant Army and 
a colossal Navy to give meaning and force to our words in nego- 
tinting with foreign countries; but, after all, the worst element 
of weakness in a nation, the element that will influence other 
nations more than military or naval weakness, is to have the 
people divided against themselves, torn by conflicting opinions, 
their voice that of Babel rather than one voice that rings clear 
and strong. Partisanship should stop at the Nation's boundaries. 
The President's failure in Mexico would be the Nation's failure. 
His triumph, by whatever means achieved, will be the Nation’s 
triumph. It will be a tribute te the inspiration, vision. and high 
purpose of all America to have peaceful methods succeed and 
to avoid the slaughter and hatreds that would be engendered 
by resort to arms. The President has tried steadfastly, despite 
calumny, misinterpretation, and discouragement, to help Mexico; 
and, although the road has been rocky, he has driven far toward 
the ultimate goal of adjustment of all difficulties without inter- 
vention, which would engender an undying hatred in the proud 
and sensitive Latin spirit of Mexico, and. because of sympathy 
and race kinship, would forfeit the good will and intimate trade 
relations established during the past three years with South 
America, 

In order to safeguard our border until the Mexican Govern- 
ment can gain full control over lawless elements, the United 
States has stationed an Army along the border. Inasmuch as 
the border between the United Stutes and Mexico is about 2,000 
mites in length, it requires a considerable Army to patrol it. 
The policy of having a military patrol of the border between 
two countries is not new nor peculiar. AI of the neutral nations 
of Europe that touch the warring countries have such n border 
patrol, and usually for a border one-tenth to one-twentieth the 
length of the Mexican border they have three or four times as 
many soldiers as are now stationed by the United States along 
the Mexican border. 


If peaceful means should fail and intervention should become 
necessary as a last resort, then the policy of having had the 
Army stationed for several months on the border will be shown 
to have been a very wise one. The soldiers are now being 
acclimated, hardened, and thoroughly trained. After several 
months on the border they will be able to enter Mexico without 
the frightful loss of life from sickness that would have other- 
wise attended such an expedition. By fall they will be seasoned 
soldiers, able to resist the climate and the elements, and to 
fight with multiplied skill and endurance. If we must enter 
Mexico to purge and to pacify it, there is no reason why we 
should not choose the season for the task and take time to 
acclimate, harden, and train the sohliers who are to be charged 
with that service. The complaint is made that it is expensive, 
but it is no more expensive to maintain an army there than to 
quarter it elsewhere in the country, and Congress, by only 25 
opposing votes, voted to maintain a larger permanent regular 
army than this emergency has ealled out. If it is all right to 
pay for a much larger permanent army, even if it is to do noth- 
ing. why complain about the expense of this army that is per- 
forming a real service? 

The charge of vneillation in dealing with Mexico is shown to 
be inapplicable when all the faits are considered. However, 
it is net a crime to change one’s position, provided the change 
makes one nenrer right. No doubt the constant prayer of 
Woodrow Wilson has been that of Socrates, who, when he feared 
that he had unintentionally taken a false position, would say, 
“T pray that He will impose on me the just punishment of him 
who errs; and the just punishment is that he should be set 
right.“ The person who is such n slave to consistency that he 
will not change his mind to conform to changed conditions is 
too small to be President of the United Strates., It win be re- 
membered that Lincoln was charged with vacillation, and he 
replied: “Events are controlling me, I am not controlling 
events.” Wilson can utter these words as truthfully in 1916 
as Lincoln did in 1864 


AMERICANISM AND PEACE. 


The most worthy accomplishment of the present administra- 
tion—the one that the people will longest remember with pride 
and gratitude—is that the President hus kept us at peace with 
the world. While Burope has been engaged in a wild orgy of 
slaughter, making its soil sodkien with the bloon of fathers, hus- 
bands, and sons. and inflicting untold hardships and sufferings 
upon women aml children, the United States has passed safely 
through every crisis and its people bave been free to enjoy the 
delights of peace and prosperity. This consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished has been achieved without loss of essential 
honor or sacrifice of American ideals. It has been insisted with 
equal emphasis to all offenders, English as well as German, 
German as well as English, that our rights shall not be invaded 
and our deziands for strict observance of our rights under inter- 
national law have been respeeted. The Government was bound 
not by opinions but by precedent and international law. To 
depart from precedent in the midst of a war would be not a 
neutral but a distinctly unneutral act. Doubtless the strict ad- 
herence to international law has resulted in instances in unfair 
advantage to one or the other of the belligerents, but we could 
not make that our concern if we desired to maintain eur neu- 
trality. . 

Out of the turmoils and strife and bitterness this Nation 
has emerged unified, with a higher and truer Americanism and 
stronger nationally and internationally, rendy to continue its 
course toward a high destiny. If in the excitement aud stress 
əf the times that tried mens souls there were criminations and 
recriminations between those entertaining different views as to 
the method to pursue to attain the end for which alt prayed— 
that of peace with honor—a calmer state of mind has returned 
now that the storm has passed and the American spirit of fair 
play is again triumphant. 

Thoughtful and fair people of all political parties can not 
fail to credit President Wilson with this grent achievement— 
the preservation of the peace of the Nation and the consequent 
conservation of the lives of its young men and the resources of 
its people However, the Republicun candidate for the Presi- 
dency seeks to discredit his sincere endenvors and to repudiate 
the Congress which with unfailing and unfaltering loyalty has 
sustuined him in his foreign policy. 

For an answer to all such eriticism we shall go to another 
eminent Republican Samuel W. McCall, new governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. who in a lecture at Yale lust year on The Liberty 
of Citizenship” said: 

To rebuud bistory in tmaginatiom and to avoid in our minds the 
errors that have been made is not at all a difficult art. it is no more 


difficult than to get rich out of yesterday's stock market. But 
statesman who stands in the front of the advancing line and faces 
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His Anmain fs the present. 


the future hes no control over the past. 
He must act before he 


and he strives to in‘uence whit is to come. 
knows bow thing! are going to turn out. 

Gov. MeCall has admirably described the difference between 
President Wilson and Candidate Hughes in this campaign. 
The President is the man who has been “in the front of the 
advancing line“ and who had to act before he knew how things 
were going to turn out. Candidate Hughes has been sheltered 
in the cool and quiet cloisters of the United States Supreme 
Court and now rushes out to censure the man who has borne 
the hent and brunt of the battle. 

Surely there can be no question as to Woodrow. Wilson's 
patriotism, no question as to his solicitude for the dignity and 
welfare of the Nation. He has always kept a clear eye, a firm 
hand, and n level heal at the helm of the ship of state and has 
steered it stendily to a true course when a single mistake at the 
rudder might have proved disastrous. There are very few 
indeed who weukl deliberately attempt to thwart him in his 
efforts t maintain the honor of the flag while keeping the 
country at peace, and yet, unfortunately, the atttude smni 
criticisms of many overzealous partisan opponents, such as Candi- 
dute Hughes, have maie the way harder than if he had been 
confronted with declared and open enemies of the Republic and 
its institutions. At no time in the history of the Republic has 
there been less room for politics in the discussion of questions 
touching the honor and safety of Amerien. These continued 
criticisms and aspersions have served to create the impression 
in the countries with which he has had to untangle inti raational 
problems that his voice is not the true voice of this Nation and 
that nis demands might be denied with impunity, because a 
strong adverse sentiment here would tie his hands and: render 
him helpless to insist upon his demands, The fact that he has 
been able to overcome these almost insuperable partisan ob- 
stacles and to achieve a victory in every essential contention 
demonstrates not only the justice of his position but the tre- 
mendous power and almost superhuman patience and self-re- 
straint of the man. 

CONCLUSION, 


The record of the present administration is truly remarkable 
whether we consider its legislative and administrative achieve- 
ments or its successes in diplomacy. At no time since Lincoln 
have conditions of equal delicacy and difficulty confronted this 
Republic. conditions upon which have hinged the influence and 
prestige of the United States in world affairs for many years 
to come, Never has America raised her hend more majestically 
above the storm. Never have high principles and robust idents 
been contended: for in language more calculated to carry con- 
Viction. Never have public questions been regarded more in the 
light of patriotice duty and less In the light of partisan ex- 
pediency. The result has been to bring a brighter justice and a 
bronder liberty to the people of this country und to furnish to 
the world an example which at nations should hone to emulate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair desires to state that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Wers], as the Chair understands, 
has only three minutes remaining. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman. I forgot to state to the Chair that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrxap] has been good 
enough to yield me 30 minutes of his time. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Suat. 

Mr. SMALL. Within the few minutes that I have I can denl 
only in a general way with the principles affecting th's bill. 
It is one of the most important pieces of legis!ation that has 
been brought before the Congress for consideration. It might 
well be entitled a bill to promote our foreign.tra‘le. bernuse that 
is the sole purpose of the bill, The bill in its form simply ex- 
empts from the operation of the antitrust laws the selling no- 
ciations or combinations which muy be formed for the purpose 
of engaging in our export trade, in that wity removing prohibi- 
tions contained in the original ant'trust law us amended and 
the Clayton Act. The bill further provides that the act crent- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission and prohibfeing unfair 
methods in competition, shall have application us between asso- 
ciations in the export trade. So that every snfecunrd is thrown 
around this piece of legislation, that no injury shall ensue to 
those who are engaged in selling or producing In our home 
markets. 

The increase of our foreign trade is à matter of great im- 
portance. Gentlemen oppose this bill who are recognized as 
distinguished leaders of labor organizations, I say, with the 
g- atest respect to the gentleman from Ilinvis [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. that they are 
not representing the best interests of I:.bor in opposition to this 
bill, Whatever extends our foreign trade increases production 
in the United States. Increased production means greater de- 
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mand for labor, and it necessarily follows that with that we 
shall have larger wages and better conditions. Our prosperity 
is involved more directly in the increase of our fereign trade 
perhaps than in any other one factor. For many years, pric- 
tically during the last century, our exports cons'sted of proil- 
ucts of the field, the forest, and the mine. Only at the begin- 
ning of this century did we begin to export a fair proportion 
of manufactured products, In 1900 they constituted about one- 
third of our total exports, and at the beginning of this war, in 
1914, nearly one-half. The export trade of the other grent ex- 
porting countries of the world, notnbly the countries of conti- 
nental Europe, huve specialized to u very high degree. They 
have advantages over us in that most of them who do large 
foreign trade own their own ships, as we do not. If we com- 
pete with them, we must compete on equal terms. It is a truisin 
in trade and in business that competition must be upon an 
equality with your competitors, and the purpose of this bill is 
simply to unshackle the selling associations engaged in the ex- 
port trade from the provisiens of our antitrust laws, so that 
they may engage upon a rarity with the mannfacturers or 
produeers in other countries who are our competitors in the 
markets of the world. 

We can not secure this foreign trade, we can not perform this 
act, which is so essential to our continued prosperity. unless we 
put our exporters upon this plane of equality. The gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Keartne]) said that powerful interests are 
in favor of this bill. 1 have no knowledge of the truth of his 
statement, but, if there are powerful interests, I wish to remind 
the House that we had an instance yesterday of powerful in- 
terests coercing the Congress of the United States to estublish an 
eight-hour day to railroad employees, and that of those power- 
ful interests the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] und 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BucHanan] ure distinguished 
exponents. It does not lie in their mouths to talk about power- 
ful interests being behind any legislation before this Congress. 
[Applanse. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr: SMALL. I suppose I can not have any more time? 

Mr. WEBB. I am very sorry. I wish I could give the gentle- 
man more time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from iew York Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for this bill, 
but it does seem to me the facts in relation to it should he can- 
didly ‘stated to the House, The report states. and states cor- 
rectly, that the necessity for this legislation rests largely upon 
the doubt that exists in the minds of our exporters as to the cor- 
rect construction that should be placed upon existing antitrust 
laws as applied to organizations engaged in export trade. And 
I am interested in one statement in the report. Speaking of 
shipping, it says frankly and correctly: 

Some of these countries grant ndditional advantages In the way of 
preferential freight rates for export shipment. 

I have heard Democrats for many years deny that there was 
any of that kind of subsidy given foreign steamship lines, and 
I am glad to have this express statement to the contrary in 
the report from the able and well-equipped Democratic Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend from New York that I 
got that information from the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BENNET. And it is true. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit me to state. that 
same fact has been stared by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Every Democratice Member knows that 
fact to be true. 

Mr. BENNET. I am glad that in a Democratic Congress that 
has had facilities for getting information, they have at last 
gotten the truth. which was known 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit me further? 

Mr. BENNET. I am sorry I can not; I have only 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BENNET. Now, the fact about this bill is this: I have 
not uny doubt that at some time in the future it is going to help 
the small manufacturers, And the situation is very simple. So 
long as foreign competitors have huge combinations or large 
combinations with which they control trade in countries where 
we inust compete, if we are to have an export trade we must 
either have large combinations or keep out of the export trade. 
Now, I will admit, people cnn take their choice. So far as I 
am concerned. I want to get into the export trade. but I am not 
willing to let this House vote on the bill with the idea that it is 
simply to help out combinations of small exporters. It is not. 
The bill will immediately be largely utilized to help out the allied 
industries of the National City Bank of New York. Why not tell 
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the truth about it? In November, 1915, they organized the Amer- 
ican International Corporation. I do not assume that. You 
ean find out the facts in their circular of Avgust, 1916. They 
have formed a combination, and in connection with the combina- 
tion exhibit what I will call for lack of a better term “ the new 
honesty.” They believe in doing things and telling the public 
about it. They organized the American International Corpora- 
tion under the laws of the State of New York for the express 
purpose of going into the foreign trade business, and they bought 
a large interest in W. R. Grace & Co., doing an extensive shipping 
business. They bought a large interest in the United. Fruit 
Co., owning extensive plantations and other interests around 
the Caribbean, and operating steamers in that trade. They 
bought a large interest in the International Mercantile Murine 
Co., the largest owner of shipping anywhere. With their selling 
agencies you do not have use for the organization of more selling 
agents. They tell very frankly of the organization of one of 
them, the Allied Machinery Co. This company was previously 
organized to act as foreign sales agent for certain American 
manufacturers of machine tools. 

In addition to that they have organized the Latin-American 
corporation under the laws of Maine, and that corporation will 
make its headquarters in Buenos Aires. They have also or- 
ganized the American International Terminals Co., and through 
another subsidiary now control the Bank of Haiti. So that the 
situation is this, that the stockholders of the National City 
Bank already own or control selling agencies in South America 
and the only two large shipping lines between North and Seuth 
America, W. R. Grace & Co. and the United Fruit Co. Then 
in connection with the European trade they have a substantial 
interest in the largest ship-owning corporation in the world, and 
in addition to that they have a contracting concern, and the 
first accepted contract was with the engineering firm of Ulen & 
Co., of Chicago, a $5,000,000 proposition, to build water works 
and sanitary works in three cities of Uruguay. They are going 
to be paid in government bonds of Uruguay and they are going 
to market those bonds as the debentures of the American Inter- 
national Corporation. In addition to this the same interests 
have now purchased the well-known, old-established bond house 
of N. W. Halsey & Co., control the Bank of Haiti, and have 
branch banks all through South America. We are on the era 
of a great experiment and a great problem. I am for this bill 
because I believe in this foreign trade—— 

Mr. HULBERT. At that point will my colleague yield for a 
_ question? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Has my colleague heard it suggested by 
firms engaged in export trade that the establishment of free 
ports in this country would be of considerable aid to the exten- 
sion of export trade to South American countries? 

Mr. BENNET. I have not heard it stated by any firms, but I 
believe it to be a fact. 

Mr. HULBERT. Does not my colleague believe it would be 
advantageous to the extension of our export trade to provide 
in this bill for a study and report of the feasibility of estab- 
lishing free ports in this country as an aid to building up our 
export trade? 

Mr. BENNET. I would vote for it myself. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to read 
in connection with this bill from the Report on the Committee 
on Cooperation in Foreign Trades of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, which submitted a pamphlet, I think, to all the 
Members of the House, advocating this bill. I will read a part 
of it. They said, first, or they made a declaration. in favor of 
this principle In connection with the Webb bill, H. R. 16707, 
on May 27, 1914. And then they say, this nonpartisan body: 

The declaration came at a time when industry languished, labor was 
idle, and machinery stord still. A steady increase of foreign trade, 
beginning in 1908. had been arrested. Exports in 1914 had fallen below 
1913, but imports had in-reised. Natural commodities predominated in 
the exports and finished manufactures represented the enterprise of a 
comparatively small number of industries. The recent enactment of a 
competitive tariff. 

Alluding, of course, to the Underwood tariff— 


had turned the eyes of many producers to foreign markets. Slack de 
maand at home prompted investigation of opportunities abroad, for both 
those already embarked in export trade and those desirous of beginning 
found across their path the obstacle of Europran government-en- 
couraged export combinations, enabled by cooperation to eliminate de- 
structive competition, reduce the cost, and increase the efficiency of 
foreign selling. 


They also said: 


Manufactures, devised by American inventive skill and fabricated by 
American labor, well adapted to foreign needs, remained unexported 


because the cost ot int: odu - tion to the over-sea consumer was too great 


for the individual 9 and 8 effort on the European plan 
legally too hazardous. eanwhile leagues of foreign buyers, skillfully 
laying one group of American producers against another, were obtain- 
ng the products of American fields, forests, and mines at less than 
domestic prices. 
EUROPE'S ADVANTAGE. 


Foreign manufacturers thus obtained American raw materials more 
cheaply than American manufacturers, a tenog advantage in the ulti- 
mate contest to mar<et the finished merchandise. The American pro- 
ducers thus explo:ted dared not cooperate. An incalculable advantage 
rested with Europe. 

WAR-TRADE PROSPERITY. 


The European war restored prosperity to the United States. Abnor- 
mal demand and prices for munitions, foodstuffs, and raw_ mate: 
accelerated Industry and recalled ide hands to the forge. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, exports exceeded Imports by more than 
$2,000,000,000. Trade with neutral markets, as well as „ has 
pora. Export commerce is more diversitied, a greater number of manu- 
actured articles being sold where natural products formerly predomi- 
nated. The full-time and overtime operation of many mills and fac- 
torles is due to foreign demand. 

The principle that foreign trade fs a vital element in domestic pros- 
pany is daily demonstrated An unprecedented proportion of American 
abor and investe] capital is now dependent upon foreign markets. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
while we are voting for this bill, and while it is a good bill, 
that if we had maintained the rates under the Payne bill nnd 
maintained the home market against the assault of the foreign 
manufacturer, we would lave had so much to do at home, not 
only in spots and in connection with the trade in munitions, 
but in connection with general manufacturing industries of the 
country, that we would not have been confronted with the press- 
ing necessity which now exists for this bill. 

Under the Payne law exports increased in four years 
$720,000,000, or a yearly average of $180,000,000. Under the 
Underwood bill they show in the 10 months between October 1, 
1913, and August 1, 1914, $180,000,000, Therefore we now have 
to pass bills to encourage exports other than those consisting of 
munitions or caused by the war abroad. What we need most in 
the way of legislation is a tariff which, after the war, will pro- 
tect our home market, which consumes £3 per cent of our manu- 
factures. It is right and proper to look after the 7 per cent, as 
this bill does, but when the Republican Party returns to power 
March 4, 1917, it will Jook after the 93 per cent us well. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a few 
remarks in reference to this bill. I realize that it is going to 
pass and know that I can not convince this House that it ought 
not to do so. The public press is in favor of it, and there seems 
to be a growing conviction that the Sherman antitrust law has 
about outlived its usefulness. 

My attention has been called to an article in the Washington 
Post of the 30th of last month by “ Holland,” calling attention 
to the general drift away from the Sherman antitrust law. It 
seems to me he is justified in saying we are drifting nway from 
it. We passed the Clayton Antitrust Act, so called. but any- 
body that has given it any consideration, anybody that has 
consulted with lawyers who have had to apply it, agree, I be- 
lieve, that it is a long step toward reducing the rigors of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. We have just passed a shipping bill. 
That contains another provision that wipes out a portion of the 
Sherman Act. 

Now, we are asked to change that law by still further reduc- 
ing its force and its scope. I do not believe that this law ought 
to be passed at this time, in the closing hours of this session. It 
is too important. It may seem strange that so few have pro- 
tested against its passage. Still I am not surprised, knowing 
the interests that are behind it. These interests are apparent 
from the hearings, the newspapers, and from the letters that 
have reached Members. I want. however, to call your attention 
to this bill and what it really means. I believe this House ought 
not pass it blindly. I do not believe there are n dozen men on 
this floor that have the least realization of what it does in fact 
mean. We are providing that the Sherman antitrust law shall 
not apply to export trade; but we are doing much more than 
that. 

How are you going to separate the export trade from the 
domestic trade? Anything that materially affects the foreign 
trade will of necessity affect the domestic. You authorize the 
creation of corporations that will have the right to restrain 
trade. That means that they may do anything to prevent 
others from competing with them. They may make contracts 
with foreign corporations that will give them exclusive control 
of all the trade in any line in any country; they may divide 
their earnings with such foreign corporation to effect their 
purpose, or engage In any or all of the methods condemned by 
our courts us illegal under the Sherman law. At home these 
methods have ruined competitors. In trying to have this bill 
passed you leave the impression that these methods may only 
be used against the foreigner, but that is not true. There is no 
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attempt in this bill to distinguish between the domestic and the 
foreign exporter. Under this bill the corporations to be created 
may use against his American competitor the same lawless 
menns that you permit against the foreigner. He may use the 
means that has been successfully employed to bankrupt rivals 
at home, and you say ‘by this bill that such methods shall hence- 
forth be legal. You plead for the small manufacturer. It is 
the old story. When you try to punish a corporation you are 
reminded of the widows thut own the stock. It is only the 
strong that can stand such competition. The little fellow never 
asked for lawless competition. The large corporations do not 
need this law; to them it is only of service to exclude the small 
competitor. This bill is misnamed. It should have a different 
title from that which has been given to it. 

Instead of being called a bill to aid export trade, it should 
be called a bill to suppress competition in the export trade. 
Who will be the ones against whom the corporations you create 
will direct their lawless methods? Why.. it will be chiefly 
against the people at home. It will be against their competitors 
here, because those are the ones with whom they will mostly 
come in contact. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman care to yield there? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have not much time, and I would rather 
not. 

Mr. BORLAND. I just wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
his hearings did not disclose that the small manufacturer in 
rage country had very small opportunity at present in export 
trade? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. T will come to that in a minute if you will 
permit me. You will remember that a few years ago the manu- 
facturers of steel rails arranged with European combinations 
to parcel out the world's market in steel rails. Nobody could 
enter the steel-rail business while that pool was in force. 
Such a combination will be absolutely legal under this bin. 
Are you going to vote for that sort of a proposition? That is 
the kind of a proposition that is put up to us here to-day. I do 
not believe I will unless the ‘bill is materially amended. I be- 
lieve it can be amended to make a good bill. I could give you 
any number of illustrations of cases where this bill will not 
help but will give a license to rob the man at home as well 
as the man abroad. 

But I want to call your attention to another feature of this 
bill—its effect on home industry. Just as soon as this bill be- 
comes a law it will become legal for the various corporations 
that may be engaged to some extent in the foreign export trade 


to organize foreign selling companies. They may sell only a 


few goods across the border in Canada after they have or- 
ganized such company. They may hold their annual meetings 
or their monthly or weekly meetings at which they can fix the 
export prices of their goods from which their prices at home 
may be fixed without any diffienity and without any agreement. 

We all-remember the Gary dinners. The Gary dinners did not 
undertake to fix prices, but still the Gary dinners were declared 
illezal as the consultations had at these dinners were sufficient 
to fix prices withont any agreement. These meetings will he 
legal and there win be no necessity of any formal agreement 
as to domestic prices, and agreement as to foreign prices will 
be enough. What will become of competition after these organ- 
izations have become general? 

I understand we have to-day in this country arrangements 
between coal onerators that are effective in maintaining uni- 
form prices. They have a secretary to inform each member of 
the combination at what price each is selling his coal, and that 
notice alone is sufficient to maintain uniformity of prices. I 
understand they have another arrangément on the Pacific 
coast in reference to Jumber—I mean shingles—that operates 
on the same principle and with the same effect. 

A number of other instances can be cited where that plan 
works to the utter destruction of competition and in disre- 
gard of the Sherman antitrust law. ‘You are legalizing this 
method of evading the Sherman law under this bill. Do you 
think you ought to pass a law open to all those objections? It 
is urged that we ought to because in foreign countries there 
are large combinations, and that the only way we can protect 
ourselves is to have large conibinations in turn. That argu- 
ment does not appeal to me. T want to tell you that there is 
no country under the sun that has as large combinations as the 
United States. There is no combination in any other country 
of the world that can match the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. It is in a class by itself, hut there are others—the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., the Standard On Co.. the International Har- 
vest-r Co., and scores of others challenge comparison. I could 
read you a list of concerns that outmatch anything there is in 
any foreign country, Let me give you a few of them: The 
General Electric Co., with $179,000,000 of assets; the Swift 


Oo., with $206,000,000; the Armour Co., with $209,000,000; the 
American Can Co., with $106,000,000; the American Tobacco 
Co., with $176,000,000; the Americun Sugar Refining Co., with 
$122,000,000; the American Smelting & Refining Co, with 
$200,000,000; the American Locomotive Co., with $124,000.000, 
I could go on and enumerate dozens and dozens of those lurge 
corporations. The fact of the matter is thut neurly every 
American industry in this country capable of combination is 
combined more effectively than if a part of a cartel, which, I 
understand, rests upon agreements as between the parties. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


moment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does the gentleman realize that these corpora- 
tions referred to are already in the market in every country in 
the world? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; these corporations are in the mar- 
ket, and I have not been able to find any little corporation that 
wanted to get into the market. The scheme is being pushed by 
the large concerns. They no doubt want this sort of an organi- 
zation, so that they can go out and exclude the small com- 
petitor, And you will find, if this bill pusses—and I have no 
doubt ft will—that that is the effect it will have. It will ex- 
clude the small fellows and give greater monopoly to the large 
corporations. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. What “large concerns” does the gentleman 
mean? Did they appear before the committee—these people? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They did not all appear. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If they did not all appear, how does the 
gentleman know they are engaged in attempting to get this law 
enacted? How dves the gentleman know they are scheming to 
get this law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I know that every large newspaper in the 
country is in favor of it. That sort of a propaganda does not 
spring up without somebody pushing it. I know, from the 
letters that have been sent out in favor of it, and the character 
of support it has had generally. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. í 

Mr. WEBB. Is the Springfield (Mass.) Republican a corpo- 
ration-owned paper? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘Well, I am not here to be cross-examined 
as to who owns all these newspapers. 

Mr. WEBB. You said “all the press.” 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman said “the metropolitan press.” 
Springfield is not a metropolis. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I want you to point out in this bill any 
protection against the dangers to which I have called atten- 
tion. ‘This bill is carefully drawn for the very purpose of giv- 
ing the power to which I have called attention. The very object 
of this bill is to give a license not only to exploit foreign corpo- 
rations and buyers but to exploit our own people in the foreign 
trade. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois {Mr. ‘Tavenner]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Taven- 
NER] is recognized. . 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois IMr. Taven- 
NER] asks unanimous consent tọ extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. FELS]. 7 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that a good 
many of the gentlemen who have spoken on this bill fail to 
distinguish between selling agencies, as provided for in this 
bill, anë purchasing agencies. Many of them fear that it will 
result in a trust that will monopolize the purchasing of the 
grain, cotton. and manufactured products of this country. That 
is not the purpose of the bill. The purpose of the bill is to 
create selling agencies in the markets across the sea, The gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] seems to oppose the bill 
because he believes the great and powerful interests of the 
country are behind it. Does not the gentleman know that every 
great corporation in this country is now represented in the 
markets of every country in the world, and does he believe for 
a moment that these great companies will unite with their 
smaller competitors in the markets of the world when this hill 
becomes a law? Every man who has had any experience in 
selling goods knows the contrary is true. While I have not 
been an exporter or connected with the export business, I huve 
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had some experience in selling goods. In fact, my business life 
before I came to Congress was confined to that line of business. 
Every man who knows anything about selling goods and wares 
knows that the greatest element of cost in business. is- the 
selling cost. Now, there are many manufacturers in this coun- 
try who can not go into the foreign market because the selling 
cost that they would have to incur would be so great that it 
would absorb, or more than absorb, their profits. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I can not yield in the five minutes that I 
have. We will take, for instance, the International Harvester 
Trust, That trust is in all the markets of the world; yet 
there are small manufacturers. Perhaps one is manufacturing 
a drill; another manufactures a rake; another manufactures 
hoes; another manufactures: plows; and under the provisions 
of this bill these different firms can organize and form a selling 
agency with each firm represented in the foreign market, 
wheres neither one would be able to go into the market single 
handed and alone, because, as I have said, the expense of put- 
ting a representative into that market would be greater than 
would be justified by the amount of business that he could pos- 
sibly secure, 

They talk about the monopoly that would be formed under 
this law. Does not every man know, who knows anything 
about the selling of goods, that the profits of every firm depend 
upon the amount of goods that it sells?. Therefore, would they 
organize a selling agency under this law for the purpose of 
suppressing business? It will be the aim of that association 
to get every dollar's worth of business that it can get; and 
while I do not know how these agencies will be organized, I 
suppose that each member of the association will he taxed ac- 
cording to the amount of business that the association gets for 
him, That, in my opinion, would be the part of good business 
judgment. Therefore the agency, in order to exist, must get 
business in the foreign market. No man can believe for a 
moment that the United States Steel Corporation would go 
into this agency or would form an association with other manu- 
facturers of steel products, because the United States Steel 
Corporation is already in the market, and it will not be worth 
anything to that corporation to form these agencies. But it 
will be worth something to the small manufacturers, who are 
not able to go alone into foreign markets, but who by this asso- 
ciation can lessen the expenses so that they may go in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WEBB. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CLINE]. ; 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I believe this measure, whose 
object is to “aid and encourage our manufacturers and pro- 
ducers to extend our foreign trade,” ought to receive the united 
support of the membership of the House. The bill seeks defi- 
nitely to exclude the operations of the Sherman Antitrust Act 
of 1890, and acts amendatory thereof, from operating against 
combinations engaged exclusively in the foreign trade. The 
Federal Trade Commission and the Secretary of Commerce do 
not now believe that such combinations for foreign trade exclu- 
sively constitute a violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act, but 
favor this measure solely to make certain that of which many 
good lawyers are in doubt. We are confronted with this situa- 
tion: We are the greatest export Nation in the world. The 
immense volume of our foreign trade has aroused the jealousies 
of our competitors and driven them to measures to secure a 
part of our business. For more than 20 years England. Ger- 
many, France, and recently Japan, have been strengthening 
their commercial relations in the world foreign markets. Manu- 
facturers and exporters of these countries have established sell- 
ing and purchasing agencies in all the principal markets of the 
world, 

The respective countries have authorized their great finan- 
cial centers to establish branch banking Institutions to handle 
the credit of their several agencies. The German people, quick 
to conceive the possibilities of combinations in both buying 
and selling the German products, have encouraged their sev- 
eral great industries to act as a unit in their respective fields 
in both selling their productions abroad and in purchasing their 
raw material for importation. ` The exporters of coal, glass, 
dyestuffs, pottery, and many other articles are a unit in their 
respective fields. When they buy lumber, coal, copper, cotton, 
and electrical equipment of us their system is so complete, so 
perfect that they play one American seller against another, 
hammer down the market, and buy for less than any foreign 
people, and buy for less than the manufacturer sells to the 
domestic consumer at their very doors. That is the condition 
we are face to face with. But what makes it more perplexing 
than before is that these combinations are more extensive. Not 
only the manufacturer and producer of one country are com- 


bining, but the manufacturer and producer of frindly countries 
are uniting.. The countries aligned in the present grêat war are 
associated together fur aggressive action, Nothing appears to 
ine more imperative than some action of the Congress to meet 
the situation. The great manufacturing nations of Europe are 
Staggering under many thousands of millions of indebtedness, 
There is no way to meet this immense debt except from profits 
on foreign business. They have vast volumes of inflated cur- 
rency and securities without sufficient gold reserve. Every 
effort will be resorted to to capture our markets and fortify 
their credit with the gold now in American vaults. Not one 
of the countries of Europe with a foreign commerce worthy of 
the name but what has back of all its enterprise and every 
undertaking for the benefit of its trade the Government in 
which it is situated. Germany and England before the war 
had more than 500 selling and purchasing agencies scattered 
through the world. 


I am in taver of putting the American exporter in the same ` 


relation with his business that the foreign exporter is. I 
deprecate very much the fact that the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. KEATING] and the gentleman from Minnesota Ir. Vor- 
STEAD] have thrown into the discussion of this proposition an 
assumption that an invisible force had acted upon the com- 
mittee, or brought its influence to bear in shaping this legislation. 
That is very cheap talk. When a man desires to make that 
kind of a statement the principal thing to do is to state specific 
facts and not cast over the subject the shadow of some hazy 
doubt reflecting upon the committee. 

In whut situation is the American exporter placed with ref- 
erence to his business? In the first place, his competitor abroad 
has all the carrying power to get the goods to the foreign 
markets. In other words, the American exporter must rely 
upon his competitor for the means of getting his goods into the 
same market that he is contesting for. In the third place, he 
has to face the differential freight rate offered by the Govern- 
ment that stands back of the foreign exporter to the same 
market. In the next place, he had to face a combination of all 
these forces that act as one man in the sale of their respective 
products, 

There can be no question but what, after this war is over, 
there will be the greatest competition in the foreign trade that 
the world has ever seen. 

Another fact that we have come to know is that no nation was 
ever great and prosperous that did not have a grent foreign 
trade. We manufacture 30 per cent more goods than we con- 
sume. If we were unable to dispose of this surplus. of course 
calamity would follow. It is the business of this country to 
see that the markets of the world get the advantage of our 
manufactured products. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but in the great conflict now 
going on abroad the allied nations have entered into combina- 
tions to assist and maintain one another in their export busi- 
ness. This bill does not provide for a purchasing agency; it 
provides for a selling agency. For instance, the only help that 
we now have in disposing of our goods abroad 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLINE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DILLON. Would not the exporting business include the 
right to purchase in order to export? 

Mr. CLINE. Not in a foreign market. 

Mr. DILLON. No; in our local markets. 

Mr. CLINE. Of course it includes the right to purchase, but 
not in a foreign market. 

Mr. DILLON. To purchase in a local market and sell in a 
foreign market. 

Mr. CLINE. Yes; but the gentleman forgets one proposition, 
and that is that there is always competition in this country in 
the export trade, and gentlemen forget one other proposition, 
and that is that we do not supply the market regardless of 
others. In every market which we enter we find competition 
from every quarter. Consequently that is a check upon any price 
monopoly that we might seek to maintain, 

The American business man, single handed and alone, is com- 
pelled to spend many thousands of dollars to establish one 
agency, and find after it is established his associate manufac- 
turer in the same line of business underselling him to the united 
purchaser. It is well stated in the report.“ Why not give our 
producers and manufacturers the same advantages as their com- 
petitors have?” Of course I would not be in favor of the bill if 
in any way it was to be made applicable to our domestic trade. 
I would go further, if possible and give the exporter a prefer- 
ential freight. rate to meet these powerful international or- 
ganizations who associate themselves together aguinst American 
business, 
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But, Mr. Speaker, let us resort to more direct evidence of the 
purposes of foreign Governments as exhibited in the foreign 
press. The London Times of one week ago took the American 
Republic to task for its neutrality in the present great European 
war, It speaks vindictively and with bitterness. I quote as 
follows: A 

There was a moment at the beginning of the war when the whole 
duty of the American Government Ipably and surely was before it. 
For good or ill, that moment was allowed to pass. America did not in- 
tervene, did not move. If by this failure she lost nothing of material 
importance, and may, for that matter, rather have gained in so far as 
her own immediate advantage is concerned, she certainly forfeited post 
bellum rights which would haye been bers if she had taken upon her- 
self the burdens and responsibilities of interference. This view of 
ber position Is fully appreciated in those quarters where Amertcan neu- 
paix is upheld in the face of all criticism, and, obviously, is the correct 

Undoubted'y the Times speaks with some authority; at least 
it voices the opinion of England’s administrative officers. It is 
difficult to understand clearly, what is meant by “intervene” 
unless it is understood that we should have intervened to re- 
dress the invasion of Belgium. We were under no legal duty 
to intervene in Belgium, and consequently violated no interna- 
tional law or principle when we refused to intervene. The 
Times, if it speaks authoritatively, is assuming a large rôle 
when it attempts to censor the conduct of a neutral nation be- 
cause in the observance of well-recognized international law we 
did not seek to waive it for England's benefit and advantage in 
a foreign war. No nation can erect a code of morals that shall 
Violate well-settled principles of international law and compei 
neutral nations to observe it simply because it is to its ad- 
vantage to do so. The text says, because we did not intervene 
we “forfeited post bellum rights which would have been hers 
if she had taken upon herself the burdens and responsibilities 
of interference.” We are to understand by that expression that 
post bellum rights are matters of contract to be bought or lost 
eecording to our conduct. We enjoy no rights dependent upon 
the favor or bounty of any individual power, and no such power 
has a right to dispossess this Nation in its sovereign rights of 
the exercise of those fundamental principles that lie at the very 
base of international obligations. We shall continue to assert 
our rights that are not dependent upon the caprice of any other 
power. Our trade opportunities must be increased and a wider 
field for our export business, to be permanently held, must 
enlist the earnest support of Congress. I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Boruanp]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, this bill is designed to pro- 
mote the export trade of the United States. It is an attempt 
to harmonize the law and regulations of this country with the 
actual conditions of competition in the foreign market. For 
some time I have been studying this situation, because I have 
the honor to represent one of the great commercial centers of 
the United States—one of the great primary markets of the rich 
Mississippi Valley, and one which will inevitably be a leader 
in the export trade of this country in the near future. Kansas 
City is the farthest point inland which has water connection 
with the seaboard, and is the center of an immense agricul- 
tural producing area. : 

1 am one of those who believe that this country has finally 
passed the crest of the wave. From its foundation down to 
within the last decade it has been an exporting country of raw 
material. In other words, it has been stripping itself of its 
natural resources and selling them in the free-trade markets 
of the world under the strongest form ef competition. Within 
the last decade, however, the tide has turned, and now we are 
exporting more manufactured goods than we are raw material. 
This will be our commercial destiny for the future. If it were 
not for the war in Europe causing such an extraordinary de- 
mand for wheat, cotton, and beef our exports of raw material 
would be very much smaller in comparison to our exports of 
manufactured goods. j 

It is to the advantage of our country and all classes of our 
population that we build up a foreign trade in manufactured 
articles rather than depend upon the export of raw material. 
When we send abroad raw material such as wheat or cotton, it 
follows inevitably that the capital and labor of other countries 
will be expended on that material to bring it to condition for 
consumption. We should be prepared now to expend our own 
capital and labor upon our own material and ship it abroad 
ready for use. The nearer an article can be brought to a condi- 
tion for actual consumption the better its economic value is to 
the country which produces it. The wilderness country, with 
n large amount of undeveloped: resources, with scant popula- 
tion and with little local capital, must depend upon the ship- 
ment of raw material in order to enter into the commerce of 
the world, but a highly civilized and developed country must 


inevitably pass beyond the wilderness stage and must find 
sooner or later that it is doing itself an economic injury in not 
expending all the capital and labor necessary to get its own 


products on the market ready for consumption. In other words, 
I believe that it is an economic crime for a nation to continue 
to export raw material when it could export manufactured 
goods. This is neither Democracy nor Republicanism, but plain 
business sense. 

Take the subject of breadstuffs, with which I am principally 
familiar, and which constitutes the great source of wealth of the 
Mississippi Valley. It is manifest that if we send abroad wheat, 
as we have been doing for the last hundred years, it will be 
ground into flour by foreign mills, to the advantage of foreign 
capital and with the employment of foreign labor. The by- 
products, such as the bran and shorts, will feed the dairy herds, 
and develop the milk, butter, and cheese industry of the coun- 
tries where the mills are located. And the flour, if not con- 
sumed in the country where manufactured. will be sold in the 
neutral markets of the world under a foreign trade-mark by 
foreign selling agencies, to the profit of foreign concerns. All of 
this is done with our wheat, and has been done for nearly a 
hundred years. How much better it would be for us to send 
abroad the flour, after having expended upon the wheat our own 
capital and our own labor, and reserved to ourselves the advan- 
tage of the by-products in our own country. 

How much better it would be for us to build up a trade on 
American flour, manufactured in the Mississippi Valley, under 
our own trade-marks and brands, so that the excellence of our 
products and the prices they were able to command in the mar- 
ket would be to the advantage of our own people. 

We all know that to the south of us, from the Rio Grande to 
Uruguay, is a group of nations who are almost avithout an ade- 
quate local supply of wheat flour. This group of South Ameri- 
ean countries buys a large quantity of its flour from the port 
mills of England, and from Hamburg and Bremen. In many 
eases it is made out of American wheat. This trade should all 
be ours, but we have not been able to command the trade be- 
cause we have not furnished the proper instrumentality to 
reach it. We have not had shipping facilities under our own 
flag. We have not had American banks and financial institu- 
tions in foreign countries; we have kept up a tariff system 
which drove the trade of those countries to Europe and ex- 
cluded it from our own ports; and we have had no method of 
supplying the customers promptly, regularly, and with a due con- 
sideration to their local demand. We have had no method of 
extending the credit to carry on transactions over a long period 
of time and throughout an extensive trade territory. 

The great cities of the Mississippi Valley are filled with 
splendid modern flouring mills, and a few of them have been 
able to enter the foreign trade, but in a rather unsatisfactory 
and sporadic manner. Even the larger mills of ample capital 
find a difficulty in establishing selling agencies of their own 
and meeting the enormous expense necessary to place their 
goods directly on the market. Most of our American flour, 
therefore, has gone Gnbranded in bulk to foreign selling agen- 
cies who were able to meet a draft drawn against a bill of 
lading. These foreign selling agencies in turn brand the flour 
with their own mark and make the profit on its sale. The 
smaller mills located in the small towns all through the Missis- 
sippi Valley have had no method of reaching the foreign trade 
at all, 

I have instanced flour, but I might go further and say that we 
could manufacture crackers, biscuit, and breadstuffs. packed 
and prepared to meet the local demand of other countries. 

The purpose of this bill is to permit a number of business 
men to unite in establishing selling agencies in foreign countries 
through which to market their goods. The contracts or agree- 
ments under which these selling agencies are established are 
subject to the supervision of the Federal Trade Commission so 
that they may not result in a monopoly or tend toward the re- 
straint of trade in our country. It seems that all classes of 
business men who have studied this subject are in favor of this 
legislation, but some fear that it is an abandonment of our 
policy as expressed in the Sherman antitrust law and other acts 
for the suppression of monopolies. It does not seem to me that 
this is the case. 

In the first place, I do not think this law is needed for the 
encouragement of the great industrial combinations of our own 
country. The Steel Trust is amply able to enter the foreign 
market through its own agencies. The Standard Oil Co. has 
been in the foreign trade for years. The American Tobacco Co. 
and the Beef Trust have never found any difficulty in seeking 
a foreign market. This law iz not needed for the great combi- 
nations of capital which we now have, but it is needed, as it 
seems to me, for the countless small manufacturers and many 
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business men whose capital is comparatively large, but not 
lerge enough to handle the trade in their line of even n single 
foreign country. We must not forget that when our business 
men go abroad to seek trade they must be in a position to go 
after the business and get it, and thereafter to hold it on terms 
at least us favorable as the competitors whom they find in the 
field. All of the great commercial nations of the world who 
seek the market: of neutral countries have adopted this prin- 
ciple of selling agencies through which a number of business 
men can unite in marketing their own product. This is true of 
Germany, France, and England. 

Those who feur that we will aid in some way American 
trusts by this law must direct their attention to the fact that 
we are to-day feeding the foreign trusts with our raw material 
or our partly manufactured goods, and they are skimming: the 
cream off of our industry in the foreign field. We must con- 
tinue to help these foreign trusts, or we must have some form 
of lawfully meeting their competition, for this country is get- 
ting too big to confine its business within its own borders. 8 

I am extremely anxious to see this important step taken. 
especially at this time, when the field of foreign commerce is 
so inviting to us. Now that the great commercial nations of 
the world are finding their resources taxed to the utterinost to 
maintain a struggle for national existence, they are not in a 
position to throttle, as they certainly would throttle, an at- 
tempt on our part to gain a foreign trade. On the contrary, 
the countries which have formerly been supplied with goods 
by our commercial competitors are now anxious and eager to 
welcome our efforts to open communication with them. We 
must take this step now before the war in Europe ends, for, 
after peace is Ceclared, a great economic struggle will begin. 
Such a struggle is inevitable, for the countries which have been 
impoverished by war have always maintained a high degree of 
industrial skill, and they must bend every energy toward re- 
storing the lusses and ravages of the present conflict. The time 
is peculiarly favorable for this attempt, and I hope that among 
the other triumphs of this administration for the good of our 
Nation may be the definite entry of America and all of its 
producers and business men-into the great foreign markets 
of the world on a basis of strong and active competition which 
will bring the tide of wealth continually into the ports of this 
country. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Rusey, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 17350 nnd had come to no resolution thereon. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 15316. an act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
jury while in the performance of their duty, and for other pur- 
poses, and thut the House insist on its amendment and agree 
to a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 15316, and that the House insist on its amendment and 
agree to the conference asked for. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Wess, Mr. Garn, and Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

PROMOTION OF EXPORT, TRADE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 17350. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 17350, with Mr. Run in the 
chair. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tlemun from Texas IMIr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, of course it is not possible 
for a mun to state his reasons for supporting this bill in three 
minctes, nor to make an argument to show the rensonableness 
or propriety of it, which I believe, feeble as my faculties are, 
I could do if I had the time. I favor the bill because I think 


it removes a few of the barriers between our producers and the 
ultimate consumers in other parts of the world. I particularly, 
as a partisan, favor this bill because. I regret to say, a great 
many people have, erroneously I hope, an idea that the party 
of which I am an humble member is hostile to business as 
business. That is not true. I spent all of my life before I 
came to Congress in commercial pursuits, I was engaged in 
the export trade in a large way. I did not have the assistance 
of uny such association as is contemplated in this bill. 

Fortunately, I did not need it, but I traveled throughout the 
world to a large extent in the prosecution of my business, and I 
snw then and realized the handicap of the small producer and 
manufacturer in this country. I then said that if ever an op- 
portunity came to me to relieve them of that handicap I should 
gladly embrace the opportunity. 

It seems to me that this bill is carefully drawn. It defines, in 
language as pluin as it can be written, what shall be the privi- 
leges and what the exemptions of these associations authorized 
to be created under the law. There is no danger of monopoly 
growing out of it. We have monopolies at home, properly su in 
some instances. I have always believed that such monopolies 
as the telephone and the street railway and things of that kind 
were good for the people. We control them and regulate the 
price that they shall charge for the services they render. We 
are going to contro] this association or the corporations or part- 
nerships authorized under the act, and under the language of 
this bill we do it absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr Chairman, I regret that the charge has been 
made that “ powerful interests” are backing this bill. So far 
as the chairman of the Judiciary Committee is concerned, and 
the members of that committee, we know no interest that is 
backing this bill except the compelling interest in the nature of 
a very powerful report presented to the Congress away back in 
May, from a body whose business it is to guard the American 
public and at the same time promote American manufactures, 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to ask if the Federal Trade Com- 
mission did not at the time it made its recommendation also 
insist that there should be some provisions in the law which 
would insure to the exporters of the United States equal treat- 
ment as between each other? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and that is in the bill distinctly, if the 
gentleman will take the time to read it. If any American ex- 
porter deals unfairly with another, the one that does the unfair 
dealing may be hailed before the Federal Trude Commission und 
punished, even if his unfair conduct is in Shanghai or Rio de 
Janeiro, That is clearly provided for in express terms. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The only punishment that could be meted 
out to, the offender would be an injunction. 

Mr. WEBB. And that is the only punishment that you can 
mete out to them to-day, when their conduct is in the United 
States. We mete out to them the same punishment as you would 
if they were guilty of unfair competition In the United States. 
Would you have any different standard? 

I have received, and the committee has received, hundreds 
of letters and telegrams from all over this broad land, and I 
never heard of the Steel Trust or the Coal Trust or the oil 
people or the eae cay in ever even asking that such a 
bill should be passed. ey have their agencies scattered over 
the world to-day, which is the very thing we want to ennble 
the little fellows to do, in order to compete with the big fellow. 
This bill is essentially a bill for little manufacturers in the 
United States, to enable them to get a foothold in foreign 
markets, 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Had the gentleman heard prior to this after- 
noon of the activities of the National City Bank and its allies? 

Mr. WEBB. I had not, and never heard of it before, but 
because they want a good bill does not induce me to oppose it, 
Here is the concluding statement sent hy these five gentlemen 
who compose the Federal Trade Commission: 

If American business men are to make the most of the great oppor- 
tunities now before them, are to build securely in forel trade, and 
are to avoid disaster in the shock of the stern and determined com- 
petition that will doubtless follow the war, they must at once perfect 
the organization demanded by the conditions of international trade. 

If -there has been. any seeming desire to push this mensure 
through Congress, no private interest has been behind it, but 
the publie interest has backed it up for the purpose of giving 
American manufacturers an opportunity to establish themselves 
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in foreign countries, and thereby keep their factories running 
within the United States and continue to employ labor here. 
The bill really, as.many newspapers have said, is a bill in 
behalf of the laboring people of the country. The bill is safe- 
guarded as nearly as human ingenuity can safeguard it with 
reference to the American public, and I do not say that because 
I am the author of the bill, but the bill is indorsed heart and 
soul by the Commerce Department, which has charge of foreign 
und domestic trade relations, It is indorsed by the Federal 
Trade Commission honestly and heartily, and it is indorsed by 
the newspapers of the country who want to see the manufac- 
turers of this country prosper. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The gentleman says that this 
bill is indorsed by the Department of Commerce. I know that 
the Secretary of Commerce in a general way recommended a 
bill along this line. 

Mr. WEBB. I tell you, my friends, I went and talked with 
him. I had this bill in my hands and I read it, and he said 
to me he was-heartily in favor of it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He has not written any letter. 

Mr. WEBB. Because he said his recommendation covered it. 
I know the gentleman will take my statement, because I was 
very anxious to find out how the men we put in charge of the 
trade of this country felt about it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Of course, I do not call in question the 
Statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. WEBB. Talk about big interests back it! It is all 
bosh. The big interests are not backing it. It is the little 
fellows who are cramped to death by the big fellows, because 
they have no way open in order to meet the big men on foreign 
soil on anything like even terms. They can not meet the combi- 
nations they run up against in foreign trade, and if we expect 
them to continue this competition in the foreign trade they 
must have a selling organization to enable them to do it. As 
it is, you are sending out an army of men armed with corn- 
stalks, with no general, with no captain, with no lieutenant to 
meet an army of men armed with rifles, organized by generals, 
down to the lowest lieutenant. You might as well expect them 
to compete on equal terms, as to expect the American business 
man, American exporters, with no organization, simply indi- 
viduals, to meet with success the competition of the world 
where the foreign manufacturer is combined into cartel, organi- 
zations, and even trusts and monopolies. 

I for one am in favor of giving the American manufacturer 
an equal chance with the foreign manufacturer. I would not 
deprive him of any legitimate advantage in the world’s race for 
trade. I would keep him within the provisions of the Sherman 
antitrust law wherever the American flag flies, but outside of 
that I would turn him loose and tell him, we permit you to do 
in foreign countries just what those foreign countries permit 
your competitors to do. You are free in that territory. As I 
said on yesterday, if we are running a horse in this country 
where we put 100 pounds on him and every other horse in that 
race has a hundred pounds on him, that is a free and fair 
race, but if you take an American horse and put him in an in- 
ternational race and place a hundred-pound weight on him and 
his competitors have no weight at all, then you seriously handi- 
cap the American horse. That is the situation we are in to-day 
and for one I am in favor of an equal competitive basis in for- 
eign countries so far as those foreign countries will permit them. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill now be read under the five- 
minute rule, but before doing that I will yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENNET. I notice this bill has numbered sections di- 
vided into paragraphs. 1 ask if we are considering it according 
to the numbered sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is being read by sections. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the words export trade“ wherever used in 
this act mean solely trade or commerce in goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise exported, cr in the course of being exported from the United States 
or any Territory thereof to any foreign nations; but the words ex- 
port trade” shall not be deemed to include the production or manufac- 
ture within the United States or any Territory thereof of such 8, 
wares, or merchandise, or any act in the course of such production or 
manufacture. $ 

That the words “trade within the United States“ wherever used in 
this act mean trade or commerce among the several States or in any 
Territory of the United States, or of the District of Columbia, or be- 
tween any such Territory and another, or between any such Territory 
or Territories and any State or States or the District of Columbia, 
or between the District of Columbia and any State or States, 
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That the word “ association ™ wherever used in this act means any 
corporation or combination by contact or otherwise, of two or more 
persons, partnerships, or corporations. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I regret exceedingly that 
some gentlemen In the House feel that this bill is In the interest 
of monopoly and that men who vote for it are monopollsts. 
My good friend from Minnesota [Mr. VotsTeap] a few minutes 
ago made a statement, which he afterwards stated he intended 
to modify, when he referred to a lumber combination on the 
Pacific coast. He did not intend to say that. He meant to say 
ne had understood men engaged in the manufacture of shingles 
had some understanding. I want to say to the committee that 
the Government, through investigation, after the expenditure 
of large sums of money to determine whether or not there is a 
Lumber Trust in this country, report that there was not, giving 
the lumbermen an absolutely clean bill of health in reference 
to combinations. This bill, as I understand it, is for the sole 
purpose of permitting men engaged in the production of some 
product in this country to establish selling agencies to sell their 
products abroad and obtain the best possible price for them. 

I am not in the lumber business on the Pacifie coast; that 
is to say, I am not a manufacturer there. I do sell logs. I 
know this, however: That in San Francisco there are estab- 
lished brokers who dispose of almost all the lumber sold foreign. 
The brokers of San Francisco control, indeed, absolutely for- 
eign sales. The millman must sell through the broker at such 
price as he can obtain from the broker and not from the for- 
eign purchaser. I know of a cargo of lumber recently sold by 
a broker in San Francisco where it was discovered shortly 
after that cargo had been shipped that the broker made $4,000 
out of that one cargo in kis commission. The broker goes to the 
millman and offers him an order for export, and when the price 
is given he—the broker—states that he can go to his neighbor 
or to some other manufacturer on Puget Sourd or the Columbia 
River and purchase the lumber at a price below his price, and, 
if the man has financial obligations that he must meet, he will 
sacrifice in order to get trade, so as to be able to continue his 
business and convert his raw material into money to meet his 
business obligations. He will sell at a loss, and the broker 
makes the profit. This bill is intended to permit small com- 
petitors to combine and form an association to establish a sell- 
ing agency where the small man is not engaged in a business 
sufficiently large to warrant him in sending abroad his agents 
to sell his product in the foreign markets. That is the purpose 
of this bill. It enables the small operator to obtain the highest 
possible price for his products in the foreign market. 

Some reference has been made to the steel companies. Mr. 
Gary, president of the United States Steel Corporation, appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee and testified under oath 
at the time the Payne tariff law was being framed, nnd when 
usked the question, “At those Gary dinners do you arrange the 
prices?” he replied, “ No.“ “ Why is it, Mr. Gary. then, that the 
great steel company which you represent, which produces 44 per 
cent of the steel produced in this country, gets the sume price for 
its product that the independent producer or steel manufacturer 
gets—all alike? Is it not true that all the steel companies of 
this country get the same price on steel rails?” $ 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was ne objection. . > 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Gary said there was no arrangement of 
prices and no such thing as discussion of prices. “Then, Mr. 
Gary, how is it that you all sell at the same price?” He volun- 
teered this information. He said, “I can give you my opinion 
and you can take it for what it is worth. We are the pro- 
ducers of 44 per cent of all the steel produced in the United 
States. We send out our circulars monthly — as I remember it. 
“ Everybody can obtain our circulars, and our competitor, the 
independent, small producer, can see from our list the prices we 
ask for our products. He knows he can not go into the markets 
where we sell and get any more for his goods than the price 
asked by our company, and he is afraid to undersell us, for fear 
that we may go into the market and undersell him and put him 
out of the business. And for that reason the independent manu- 
facturer sells at the same price that we do.” This was his opin- 
ion, or words to that effect. i 

That seemed reasonable to me. It was stated yesterday that 
one selling agency might combine and sell all the products of 
this country for export. What does the lumberman know about 
selling cotton? What does he care about cotton? Nothing. The 
Standard Oil Co. has its agencies in every country of the world. 
It cares nothing about this bill. The United States Steel Co. 
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has its agencies in every country in the world where they sell. 
They care nothing about this bill. But there are 48.000 sawmills 
in this country, gentlemen, 20,000 of which are small mills that 
produce less than 20,000 feet of lumber per day. None of those 
manufacturers cun establish a selling agency abroad. Their 
small business will not permit them to do so. There are brokers 
in New Orleans and in Mobile, Ala., in the export trade. I am 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber in the South, and we sell 
for export. We must sell through those brokers in New Orleans 
and Mobile, A summt portion of our product goes foreign. We 
can not afford on the small amount of our product that goes 
abroad to establish a selling agency abroad. It is too expensive. 

Mr. CLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. I would like to say to the gentleman that I know 
of a corporation in Indiana that spent $60,000 single handed to 
sell goods in South America. , 

Mr. FORDNLY. Yes. The small man does not sell enough 
of his products abroad to establish an agency or warrant him in 
sending an agent abroad. -Under the terms of this bill the smal! 
manufacturer of lumber—and I speak of lumber because I am 
engaged in the business and know something about it—can com- 
bine with a large number of his competitors in that business and 
establish a selling agency through which all the lumber manu- 
factured for export by these small manufacturers, or a certain 
number of them. can be sold and the highest price obtained in 
the foreign markets for it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I have a telegram here from the lumber people 
in California. particularly in Humboldt and Trinity Counties, 
where they are manufacturing redwood lumber. These people 
say they are much in earnest in having this measure become a 
law. Now. does not the gentleman believe that this bill will 
relieve these lumbermen in their export trade? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe this, my friend, absolutely. Those 
mills, for instance, on Grays Harbor in the State of Washing- 
ten manufacture 700,000,000. feet of lumber every year. About 
40 per cent of thut lumber is sold abroad. On the Columbia 
River there is some four or five hundred million feet of lumber 
manufactured yearly, These are two territories which are sepa- 
rated by some 150 miles. Each of those territories can establish 
an office in Sun Francisco, where, if export trade comes, they, 
through their officers, can direct -their agencies in foreign 
countries to sell and get the best prices obtainable and thereby 
cut out the middle man, who is so much talked of here. He 
produces nothing. He does not employ labor at all. Those saw- 
mills in this country employ 800.000 men. They pay taxes. 
They help maintain this country in the payment of taxes. 
What does the broker do in this respect? Practically nothing. 
Do you want to convert the profits from the millman, the real 
producer, the employer of labor, to the broker? If so, vote this 
bill down and you will accomplish your object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr, Chairman, I have had no conversation 
with or telegram or letter from anybody asking me either to 
support or to oppose this measure. But with this measure, as 
with all others that come before this House, I tried to read it 
and consider it upon its merits, based upon my experience and 
my judgment of its effect upon the country as a whole. I can 
not perceive one single reason why it should not pass, but. 
upon the other hand, there are innumerable reasons why it 
ought speedily to pass. The time has come in this country, 
and it has been so for some years past, when it is considered 
almost not respectable to be a successful business man. That is 
a shameful condition of affairs, It is popular in this Chamber 
for any man to utter a tirade against capital, aguinst business 
men, and in favor of any particular class of people who have a 
large number of votes. But it is less popular for men to vote 
and speak for those measures that give a larger breadth of 
industrial opportunity to the men who risk energy and money 
in new enterprises which develop the raw resources and em- 
ploy the labor of this country and thus keep the industrial 
machinery in operation. 

Whether that be an accurate observation or not, I would like 
to say this thing: That it-is as much the duty of every man, 
irrespective of his politics, in this Chamber to safeguard the 
legitimate rights of invested capital and not unjustly to punish 
the manugers of capital which is employed in legitimnte indus- 
try upon a safe, moral, and sane basis as it is to perform any 
other duty of statesmanship that comes to us fur consideration 
and attention. 

The general purpose of the antitrust legislation of Congress 
has been to say to men, “ You may, of course, do business legiti- 
mately, but none of you, if you be so inclined, shall oppress 
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those with whom you compete, or so act as to oppress the con- 
sumers“; and yet, instead of understanding that to be its pur- 
pose, the understanding. unfortunately, seems to be in some 
quarters that thereby the Congress have accused legitimate busi- 
ness in this country of being an aggregation of cutthroat mo- 
nopolists, and so the country seems unduly and unjustly arrayed 
against those who employ capital, 

I wonder if n considerable number of the membership of this 
House have either ever inaugurated a business enterprise and 
labored for weary years to set it upon its feet, or as counsel or 
officer or director in large business enterprises ever went 
through the narrow opening in the mazes of legal restrictions 
imposed and hedged about it, and thus by experience have come 
to understand how intricate and difficult is the task to pass 
through that opening and retain your respectability in the esti- 
mation of your neighbors? If you never did, then you are a 
theorist rather than a person who actually knows ‘that it is 
almost not respectable in public estimation to have or control 
successful business. 

The fact is that the only basis on which our present national 
prosperity can possibly be maintained is thut the business men, 
from the small ones to the large ones in this country, be not 
unduly oppressed, so that they may manage, without going to 
jail and to the penitentiary, their businesses within reasonable 
legal limitations, and so make capital reasonably remunerative 
in order that labor may be constantly employed at a decent and 
proper wage; and that can be done only if American export 
trade be maintained. [Applause.] 

There is universal misapprehension and universal difference 
of understanding as to the scope and meaning of either the origi- 
nal Sherman antitrust act or of the limitations imposed upon 
the free business conduct of men in this country by the recent 
Clayton amendments. No man wants to be indicted as a com- 
mon criminal for running his business according to his serious 
judgment and conscientious understanding, and often under the 
advice of counsel that he has the right to do a certain thing 
merely because sume public official interprets a statute differ- 
ently. It ought to be too plain for men to differ about. 

No head ot a business firm wishes to waste the time, energy, 
and money of his stockholders and-officers and to see his busi- 
ness languish by litigation instituted upon a misunderstanding, 
irrespective of whether he is right on the ultimate outcome. 

Accordingly the fact is that a man in the United States at 
the head of a business enterprise hardly dare telephone or write 
or visit or confer with a man in a like enterprise with him- 
self with a view to a common understanding with reference 
even to the necessary export business, even when his motive 
is not to try to create a monopoly, and thus not to violate the 
antitrust law, 

Now, then, this measure in no sense undertakes to modify 
in any degree the existing antitrust laws as they apply to the 
United States, to domestic business; but does any man present 
in this Chamber or in this Nation, be he capitalist or laborer, 
be he in one vocation or in another in life, conceive any reason 
or justice why 2 or 3 or 10 men engaged in a common enter- 
prise in this country which employs capital and labor, and 
produces products for export, and thus is a helpful thing for 
American business, should not be permitted to confer upon 
those conditions that obtain in a foreign country, why he or 
they may not have common understandings as to the export of 
American products and their sale in foreign countries? I am 
sure not. 

Take as an illustration any State and any line of industry. 
If one manufacturer of some American product and my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. CNE] as another, and my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney] as another, and each is a small busi- 
ness man, and neither one of the three can furnish an entire 
cargo of American products to be transported to a foreign 
market, the result is that they can not individually ship or 
sell their portion of the American output of their factory into 
foreign markets; and they dare not make common cnuse anil 
effort in such worthy enterprise for fear of violating the anti- 
trust laws. They dare not, at present, confer with each other 
and thus make it possible to act together in such export traile, 
because of the misunderstanding and the misinterpretation anid 
lack of clarification of the antitrust laws in so far as they 
might apply to the export trade, although it is to the interest 
of American producers, employers, employees, and consumers 
that they do so and thus carry American products for sule 
throughout the world. This law should pass in order that one 
may furnish a third of a cargo, another a third of a cargo, 
and yet another a third of a cargo for export and sale in foreign 
countries, by the sanction of a law of Conrress, and for every 
other purpose intended to be covered by the bill, which limited 
time prevents me from discussing at present. 
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This law will put American business men engaged in the 
production and export of American products on a level in such 
foreign markets with their foreign competitors. 

There is no danger of monopoly in America growing out of 
` that permission thus granted by that provision. If in the pur- 
suit of that connnon and worthy enterprise affecting the ex- 
port trade Americam manufacturers and exporters do those 
things that unjustiy oppress Americans, and monopolize in such 
a way as is opposed to the spirit of the antitrust laws of this 
country, they thereby bring themselves clearly within the pro- 
hibitions of the Sherman antitrust law, and hence they will 
never be likely to do that, because no man relishes a Federal 
lawsuit, with the pains, criminal and civil, that are imposed for 
violation of the Sherman antitrust statute. [Applause:] 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. I do not 
know whether the gentleman from Wyoming is in favor of this 
bill ar not, but if he is—— 


Mr. MONDELL. I am against it. 

Mr. Chairman, surely the world do move! For twenty years 
now I have listened to a perfect flood of denunciation, lurid 
and continuous, from the Democratie side, against about every- 
body in this country who was either energetic, forceful. suc- 
cessful, or prosperous. Now, we have just listened to a de- 
lightful purring, cooing, wooing speech from our friend from 
Texas [Mr. Eaqatr]—Texas, the home of the trust buster; 
Texas, the home of the professional pursuers of the octopus— 
to the effect that it is very improper, indeed, to suggest that 
the corporations of this country generally would do such a 
wicked thing as combine against the interests of the American 
people. Perish the thought! 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BucHANAN] very properly 
framed an indictment against his party this morning for their 
remarkable change in attitude relative to great corporations 
that seek to harm the American people by combinations in re- 
straint of trade. He reminded us how his party that has 
thundered so against the combinations and the trusts for 20 
years and more has grown suddenly quiet since it came into 
power and hus had the opportunity to enforce the laws against 
these combinations. In the three years that this administration 
has been in power not a single hand has been lifted, not a solt- 
tary effort has been made te enforce the antitrust laws any- 
where or against anybody. It is very proper, very logical in 
this state of affairs that gentlemen on the other side sheuld 
now apologize for their party for all they have said in the past. 
and promise better treatment fur the trusts in the future from 
that side. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, when I first had my attention called to this 
bill, when I first read the report, I was inclined to support it. 
Its title is alluring—a bill to promote foreign trade. We all 
want to do that, those of us who believe that the home trade is 
more important than the foreign trade, as well as those who 
believe that our triumphs in the future should be in foreign 
trade. And, lured by the title, somewhat convinced by a hur- 
ried examination of the report, I concluded that perhaps it 
might not be a bad thing to amend the Clayton antitrust law 
and the Federal trade commission law in order to allow more 
latitude in foreign trade, if it were necessary to amend those 
statutes in order to give those engaged in foreign trade the 
right to do legitimately those things necessary to do in the for- 
eign trade. I was perfectly willing, and am perfectly willing 
now, to have the Clayton antitrust law and the Federal trade 
commission law amended. I think the best work this Congress 
will do for years to come will be the work of amending this 
Demoeratic legislation. The only better work we will do will 
be in repealing a considerable portion of it. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] s 

But on further consideration F have discovered that not only 
does this bill amend the Clayton antitrust law and the Federal 
trade commission law, but it proposes to amend and modify the 
provisions of the Sherman antitrust law. While I have mighty 
little confidence in these late amendments and additions to the 
Sherman antitrust law, I have a great deal of confidence and 
a great deal of respect for that great statute, and, so far as 
I am concerned, I shall not vote to modify it or to repeal any 
of its provisions in behalf of those who claim they desire the 
privilege of having those provisions modified and repealed in 
order that we may engage in the foreign trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not believe it is possible to allow com- 
binations in restraint of foreign trade that will not react upon 
the local and home trade: I do not believe that it is possible 
to allow men to make combinations in the foreign trade that 
would be harmful at home without those combinations reactiug 
on the home situation and being as harmful as those sume 
combinations in the home trade if allowed directly, instend of 
indirectly, as proposed in this case. 

Furthermore, the last Congress prohibited, in the trade of the 
United States in articles shipped from abread, the very acts and 
practices which this bill seeks to legalize. In the act approved 
February 12, 1913, we made it a felony for the foreigner to do 
the thing in our market which we now propose to allow the 
American to do in the foreign market. Where are we to stand 
before the other nations of the world if, having prohibited cer- 
tain practices in our market in the sale of foreign goods, we 
allow our people going into foreign markets to do those things 
and engage in those practices that we prohibit at home? 

Gentlemen have attempted to- excuse their defense and their 
support of this measure on the ground that it is simply intended 
to authorize the establishment of advertising, selling, and col- 
lection agencies. There is nothing in the Sherman antitrust 
law which prevents the establishment and maintenance of such 
agencies. Whatever there may be in the Clayton Act, what- 
ever there may be in the trade commission act, certainly there 
is nothing in the Sherman antitrust law which prohibits or 
prevents, or ever has prohibited or prevented, manufacturers 
in the United States making those arrangements necessary to 
sell their goods jointly in the foreign market. That has been 
done: It is being dene now to a certain extent, and no Attorney 
General of the United States has ever attempted to bring a case 
to prohibit or punish that sort of thing. The claim that this 
is simply legislation to enable men to do those things that are 
legitimate and necessary in foreign trade is a mere pretense 
net supported by the legislation itself. 

What the legislation would permit would be practices in the 
foreign trade that are criminal, and properly criminal, under 
our laws, except for the exemptions of those criminal acts by 
this statute. In no such way shall the trade of this people ever 
be largely or permanently increased at home or abroad. When 
we go to foreign shores carrying goods and merchandise of the 
American people, let us go with clean hands and bound by the 
same laws to the same righteous dealings which we insist upon 
at home. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, at the end of the paragraph, insert the following as a 
new section 

Mr. BENNET (interrupting). Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
make an observation upon the section. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to do the same thing, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will be recog- 
— later, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 

or 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words of the section for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to a possible defect in 
connection with the definition of the word “ association” and 
the language in line 6, page 3. I have read the hearings on this 
bill and am somewhat familiar with the way the English and the 
Germans do business in South America, through the German 
eartels and the English so-called banks. 

The purpose of the bill is to permit the formation of associa- 
tions of a kind similar to those utilized by the Germans and 
the English. But the language on page 8, line 6, limits the 
benefits of section 3 to articles of the kind exported by the 
association. Now, that seems to assume that before the asso- 
ciation is allowed the export trade, before it could get the 
exemption of the aet mentioned in the section, it must own the 
goods in this country and export them from this country. I 
want to suggest to the gentleman from North Carolina whether 
there ought not to be inserted, after the word “by,” the words 
“or sold through,” or something of that character, so that the 
line would read “in articles of the kind exported by or sold 
through the association.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the gentleman a little previous in 
considering a seetion that has not been read? 

Mr. BENNET. I am considering this in connection with the 
definition of “association.” 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I was going to move to strike out the lan- 
guage after the words “ United States.” 


Mr. BENNET. So that the language would read how? 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that it may be restricted to trade com- 
petition in the United States, regardless of whether the re- 
striction affects articles of the kind exported or not. 

Mr. BENNET. I am frank to say that if that motion is suc- 
cessful it will accomplish what I had in mind. But I want to 
call the attention of the gentleman from North Carolina to the 
definition of the word “ association,” and whether we ought not 
to insert these words that I have mentioned. 

Mr. WEBB. I think this language would include the sale 
through the association, because it means that all manufac- 
turers may sell through the agency, and it seems to me it would 
come within the provision. 

Mr. BENNET. Let us take a case. As the gentleman knows, 
the German cartels operate a system something like this: 
There is a selling agency in South America, we will say, and 
they want to sell lumber. They put in an order and figures for 
a large quantity of lumber, more than any one concern can fur- 
nish—imillions of feet—and they get the contract and they ap- 
portion that lumber out among the various firms in Germany 
that are selling through that cartel. Now, if we have a similar 
association—anJ unless we have we can not compete—unless we 
make the exemption broad enough_to cover those who do not own 
the goods in this country at all, but who ave simply selling agents 
for firms and corporations in this country, we have not acconi- 
plished the purpose of the bill as stated by the gentleman from 
North Carolina and as indicated in the testimony of the Federal 
Trade Commission before the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
seems important either that the words be inserted or else the 
amendment which the gentleman from Wisconsin is going to 
offer should be agreed to. At this early stage of the bill I 
mention this because I always find it helpful to have these 
questions called up early in the bill. 

Mr. WEBB. I see the point that the gentleman makes, and 
undoubtedly one of these export agencies would, by. contract or 
agreement with American manufacturers, have a right to dis- 
tribute these goods through the sales agents. The gentleman's 
amendment might clarify it some, but I do not think it would 
affect the meaning of the bill. 

[The time of Mr. Benner having expired, he was granted, by 
unanimous consent, three minutes more.] 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman will remember the testimony 
of Mr. Rublee before the gentleman’s committee and his citation 
of the case of the Banana Co. against the United Fruit Co., and 
also the illuminating statement of a witness of the method by 
which these foreign countries sell. They do not own the goods. 
The selling agencies that we hope for under this bill would not 
own the goods; they would come under the ‘nhibition of the 
Sherman antitrust law and other statutes. That is the reason 
the gentleman gives in his report for the necessity of the bill: 

The necessity for this legislation rests largely upon the doubt that 
exists in the minds of our exporters as to the correct construction that 
should be placed upon existing antitrust laws as applied to organiza- 
tions engaged in export trade. 

Unless they sell the goods in the United States to one of 
these associations, then they do not come under section 3 at all. 
Or, if you do the other thing, put in the words “sell through,” 
or adopt the suggestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin, strike 
out everything after the words “ United States,” you cure the 
difficulty. 

Mr. WEBB, I call attention to the fact that the amendment 
the gentleman suggests is to that part of the bill where the re- 
striction is on a corporation buying stock in another corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. BENNET. I know what the purpose of the-section is, 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman’s trouble is as to the restric- 
tion with reference to common-stock ownership, and not to the 
definition of export-trade associations. ; 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; but to my mind, in connection with the 
definition of the word “association,” in lines 6 to 9, if the 
definition is confined to an association which simply buys goods 
in the United States, then you have conferred no power any- 
where in the bill upon an association which exists simply as a 
selling agency in a foreign country. 

Mr, WEBB. Where does the gentleman find any require- 
ment in the bill that the association shall buy all they sell? 

Mr. BENNET. Because it says “any articles of the kind 
exported by.” 

Mr. WEBB. Not bought. 

Mr. BENNET. Of course, they can receive them as a gift. 

Mr. WEBB. Of course, if they are exported, or through 
their influence they are exported they are still exported by the 
association, : 


Mr. BENNET. That is what I want to say—exported by or 
sold through, so that it would cover both kinds, 

Mr. WEBB. I really think the language of the bill covers 
the point the gentleman makes. 

Mr. BENNET, Well, it is the gentleman's bill. My purpose 
is simply to call his attention to what I think is a defect. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I approve the purpose of this 
bill, but I doubt the effect of it. This bill in section 2 authorizes 
the establishment of an association for export business, or of 
any number of such associations. It also authorizes the acquisi- 
tion, without limitation, of the stock of one company by another 
company or corporation engaged solely in export trade. In the 
transportation service of the over-seus trade it is well under- 
stood that conferences of different ship lines have been permit- 
ted, because there is or has been no law to forbid them and no 
law to authorize them. The result of those conferences was to 
establish agreed practices and rates, and one of the accompany- 
ing results was simply this, that no undesirable competitor of a 
transportation company or new member was permitted to join 
in these conferences. These were voluntary associations of 
transportation lines. This bill authorizes voluntary associa- 
tions of export trade companies. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. The language of the section which he is now 
discussing is similar to section 7 of the Clayton law, which is 
extended to these selling agencies. Section 7 of the Clayton law 
permits corporations to buy stock in other corporations ad libi- 
tum, provided such practice does not tend to restrain trade in 
the United States or tend to create monopoly. We have used 
the language in restricting these corporations that was used in 
the Clayton Act, with reference to allowing corporations to buy 
stock in a common corporation. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know. that the gentleman could do 
better than he has done in framing this bill. The Clayton law 
may or may not be all right. I am simply discussing this bill 
as I find it. This bill provides for voluntary organization of 
export associations, 

If the gentleman had a company, and this other gentleman 
had a company, and I had another company, we may form 
three voluntary associations, and we may exclude the fourth 
gentleman who wants to come in to participate in the benetits 
of our united sales agencies and establishments; and because 
we exclude him from the privileges of our association he is 
unable to compete with us or any of us. You would not say that 
that was pursuing any unfair method, and yet a number of com- 
panies voluntarily associating together will acquire by force of 
their very size a cheapness in handling their products that will 
be a disadvantage to the man who is on the outside of that usso- 
ciation, and then what happens? He finds he can not sell his 
commodities in competition with this lurger aggregation, and 
then what happens? One of these organizations or corporations 
embraced in the association is authorized to buy out the little 
man. What happens in the transportation business? The big 
shipping lines combine together and torm a conference, and 
that conference can put any independent small competitor out 
of business by simply refusing to let him join their conference. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. This section does not permit the big aggregation 
the gentleman speaks of to buy out the little fellow unless the 
little fellow is an association or a selling agency, 

Mr. HARDY. No, no; if he is a corporation engaged in that 
business, this law authorizes any big corporation to acquire or 
buy his stock or property, 

Mr. WEBB. Solely in the export business, 

Mr. HARDY. You permit any one of these corporations to 
buy out any other corporation. You will find that the little cor- 
poration will be excluded from the voluntary association by the 
blackball process. In the shipping business these shipping 
conferences exclude anyone they do not want in their confer- 
ence; and when they have excluded a man who owns one or two 
ships that man is at an immense disadvantage in attempting 
to compete with them and in reference to all of his general 
dealings. 

Being at that disadvantage one of these little companies can 
be bought out, be squeezed out, and I submit that that is what 
will happen under this law. Three or four big companies in- 
terested in some commodity or commodities that are being sold 
in South America form a voluntary association bearing jointly 
the expense of advertising and establishing the agencies and 
all the other mediums and means through which they trade. 
There is another company, not a member of the association, 
which has a commodity and would like to go into South Amer- 
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ica into the same territory, that wants to compete. These men 
already organized for their own interests refuse to accept this 
company as a member of their association and say to it that 
if it wants to compete then it must bear all the expenses of 
employment of agencies and other means of putting its goods on 
the market separately. What happens? This small company 
finds that it labors under an immense handicap and is not able 
to compete with those who are in this voluntary association, 
and this causes it to go by the board. Some big company of 
the association then dealing in the same line comes to this 
small company or man and says, “My friend, you are losing 
money, and I will buy vou out, What will you sell at?” And 
he squeezes him out at the lowest possible price. 

Mr. WEBB. Does not the gentleman think that if he under- 
took that same process he would not be liable under the Sher- 
man law and the law as set out In this bill? 

Mr. HARDY. I can not say. 

Mr. WEBB! This section does not allow a selling agency 
formed for export purposes to buy aut the stock of any corpo- 
ration in the United States unless that corporation is a selling 
agency, too, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. T will ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. I may not use it all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. k 

Mr. HARDY. I think the gentleman is mistaken. Iam speak- 
ing of a corporation endeavoring to sell its goods in competition 
with goods of this association already organized. 

Mr. WEBB. Butit is not an association under this bill. It 
is an American corporation for the purpose of doing business in 
the United States. 

Mr. HARDY. I am talking about an American corporation 
that wants to organize to do business alone in the export trade. 

Mr. WEBB. Then they must organize under this bill. 

Mr. HARDY. You must have more than one association. 

Mr. WEBB. Indeed you must. 

Mr. HARDY, This is what I am speaking of: Here is an 
association formed of three or four corporations chartered to 
do business, to sell abroad. Here is another corporation that 
wants to seli abroad which is not a member of that association 
and is not allowed to become a member. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman means a corporation or associa- 
tion under this bill? 

Mr. HARDY. I mean a small corporation or a small associa- 
tion. Now you have two associations, one of them powerful, 
composed of big corporations, big money, big capital. The 
other is small, feeble, and can not get into the big corporation 
that is already existing. It is blackballed—is refused admission. 

Mr. WEBB. It would not want to get into this association. 
These individuals form a small association of their own. If 
individuals want to get into an association they would apply as 
individuals. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; they would apply and be refused. and 
then if they were not big enough to buck the combination they 
would go to the wall. 


This Jaw, I think presupposes you will have more than one 
corporation in an association, and that you will have many such 
associations. Now, you have a strong association, with strong 
members, and here are some little fellows left out who would 
like to go inte that business. They also form an association. 
What does the big association do to the little one except to 
refuse to permit the little association or corporation to come 
into their combination? The small association is loaded with ex- 
tra expense. I may not be able to make myself perfectly clear, 
but if you will take the railroad and shipine conferences you 
will see how the big conferences threw out of business every little 
ship-line company that undertook to compete with them because 
of the enormous expense to which they were put. 

Mr, WEBB. I think I see what the gentleman is driving at. 
We have provided in this bill, if the gentleman will read section 
4, that the pains and penalties prescribed by the Federal Trade 
Commission act shall apply to that sort of fellow who uses un- 
fair methods of competition and tries to squeeze out his com- 
petitor, or anything else that can be regarded as unfair trade 
methods; and the Sherman law would apply also in such case. 

Mr. HARDY. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Would 
it be deemed unfair to refuse to permit a corporation to join an 
association? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think so. 

Mr. HARDY. Then simply refusing to let this new man or 
company come in, that could not be charged as- being unfair 
dealing, could it? : 


Mr. WEBB. There is no way to prevent one fellow being 
bigger than another. 

Mr. HARDY. Then the prohability is you permit this organi- 
zation under circumstances that will result in this condition, 
that your big associations will ultimately and naturally, by 
gravitation and without violnting this law. absorb the little 
ones until the result of this legislation will be one stupendous 
association for export trade. 

Mr. WEBB. Well, supposing that happens, dnd there is no re- 
straint of trade thereby in the United States, the gentleman 
would not object to it. 

Mr. HARDY. Then, to my mind, what the gentleman from 
Wyoming suggested will take place—that by natural result this 
vast export association will find itself in a condition to support 
itself upon the home consumer. 

The manufacturer of products in this country will find it to 
his interest to sell to this vast exporting association the prod- 
ucts of his factory here cheaper than he sells them to our own 


home consumers, and the result will be that we will force into. 


existence a condition which we have ulways denounced ; that is, 
that our American products will be sold cheaper abroad than at 
home. That is my second fear. 

Mr. WEBB. I will say to my friend that you can have no 
bigger corporation, I think, than the United States Steel Trust, 
with $1,100,000,000 capital. In 1904 it sold its steel rails for 
about $27 in foreign countries and in the United States for $37. 
Since that time the steel rails have been rising in price in for- 
eign countries and the price falling in the United States. That 
is stated in the opinion of the judge who wrote the opinion in 
the Steel Corporation case. 

Mr. HARDY. This big aggregation, acting in combination, 
found it to its interest to sell steel rails six or ten dollars 
cheaper abroad than at home, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman that Canada has 
a law that prevents the sale of goods in Canada at less price 
than they are sold in the country where they are marde. 

Mr. HARDY. If this bill were supplemented by a lmw that no 
manufacturer or producer in this country should sell his goods 
cheaper for export than for home cousumption, I do not think 
there could be any objection to it. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know whether the gentleman was here 
two or three days ugo when I gave an illustration as to copper. 
The producers sell their copper to the American people at 0.85 
of a cent a pound higher than they are compelled to sell to 
these foreign-buying combinations in Europe. In other words, 
the European buys copper at nearly a cent a pound cheaper 
than the American manufacturer can buy it. 

Mr. HARDY. I think that ought to be forbidden by law. 

Mr. WEBB. We have no power to make the foreign buyer 
pay the same price Americans pay. 

Mr. HARDY. That is right, but when the manufacturer 
wants to sell his goods, he ought to be ready and willing to give 
the American consumer just as low a price as he is willing to 
accept from anybody else, and it is on that theory I have been 
acting and talking as a Democrat all my life. 

Mr, CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I will. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is there any reason why a producer in this 
country should be permitted to sell cheaper to a foreign con- 
sumer than to the home consumer, and if he does, is it not an 
outrage upon the home consumer? 

Mr. HARDY. That is just exactly what I have heen trying 
to express. If that-man wants to sell his goods abroad, and 
can not do it without getting up on our backs in order to sell 
then: cheaper abroad, he ought not to be permitted to do it. 

Mr. CULLOP. And is it not more expensive to sell abroad 
than at home? 

Mr. HARDY. Undoubtedly. I have tried to express the two 
fears that make me oppose this bill, although I approve its 


purpose. 

I fear, first, that it will result in the formation of huge 
trading companies and associations of companies that. will 
dominate the buying of all our exports, and by combination fix 
the price of our products to suit themselves. and, second, that 
that will result in the uniform practice of selling the products 
of our industries cheaper to the consumer abroad than at home. 
This legislation is too important, and its possible evil conse- 
quences seem too great to my mind for me to vote for it. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a few com- 
ments in reference to the meaning of the words “or merchan- 
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dise exported, or in the course of being exported.” Evidently. 
under the terms of this bill, an exporting company can go upon 
the home markets and buy products for exportation and ship 
them under the provisions of this bill. 

I want to call the committee’s attention to two or three facts 
that must be conceded. For instance, take cotton. The pro- 
duction in 1913 sold for $887,160.000. The exports of cotton 
for the same vear amounted to $547,357,195. The export trade 
was 62 per cent. Bear that in mind. 

Take wheat. The production in 1913 amounted to $610.122.- 
000. The exports in the same year amounted to $89.036.428. 
In other words, 14 per cent of the wheat crop was exported. 
These figures exclude the manufacture of flour. Take the 
statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] a few 
minutes ago, in which he says the export trade in the manu- 
factured products of this country is 30 per cent. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that under the terms of this bill you propose 
to make it legal to form a trust for engaging in export trade 
in 62 per cent of your cotton. You propose to make it legal 
for the exporting trust to operate in the export of 14 per cent 
of your wheat. You propose in this bill to make it legal for 
the trust to engage in 30 per cent of your manufactured . prod- 
ucts. I want to know if the members of this committee are 
willing to turn their backs upon our antitrust law? Every 
line of this bill throws down the antitrust laws and throws the 
doors wide open so as to allow the exporting trust to purchase 
in the local markets the percentages that I have given. How 
will you convict any man under the antitrust laws that are now 
upon the statute books if you enact this law? I have never 
heard in all my legislative experience or legal experience of 2 
legislative body legislating upon the percentage theory in refer- 
ence to sale und commerce of commodities. Yet that is what 
you are doing if you enact this provision into law. 

It seems to me that this bill will repeal the antitrust laws 
now upon the statute books, which ought not to be thrust aside 
until they are fully and adequately considered by this great 
legislative body. 

I want to call your attention to another fact in reference to 
the wheat market. I have a little data. Take May wheat for 
the year 1905; there was 65 cents per bushel difference between 
high and low cost in the city of Minneapolis, while in the city 
of Chicago May wheat fluctuated 38} cents per bushel for the 
same time. 

I want to call your attention to the further fact that in 1912 
the entire amount of wheat shipped into Chicago was only 
85,914,000 bushels. Yet on the 28th day of July, 1914, in one 
day on the Chicago Board of Trade they sold more than 100,- 
000,000 bushels. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I did not speak upon the merits 
of the bill. I ask unaninious consent to proceed for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. DILLON. If it is very short, I will. I have some other 
things to say. 

Mr. SMALL. It is just a question. Is the gentleman in favor 
of legislation that will increase the price of wheat to the 
farmer? 

Mr. DILLON. I am; and I have always stood for laws that 
will prevent unlawful combinations. 

I want to call attention to the fact that there is nothing in 
this bill that prevents these exporting companies from dealing 
in futures upon your cotton production or in any other form, if 
it is done for the purpose of exportation. There is no limitation 
here as to the exportation of these commodities. They can be 
gathered up from every source and stored in storehouses, in 
which you bring together a great combination of these products 
for purposes of exportation, and allow the trust to sell the ex- 
ported goods in the foreign market more cheaply than they are 
sold in the local market. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an- 
other interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. Where is the price of wheat fixed—in the mar- 
kets of the United States or in the markets of the world? 

Mr. DILLON. T think it is fixed in both, if the gentleman 
wants my opinion on that stale old question that we are hear- 
ing here in every debate. I think it is fixed in both, but it is 


fixed in the world’s market, so far as the percentage of export 
trade is concerned. I want to know if the gentleman wants 
to turn over 62 per cent of the cotton production of this coun- 
try to these exporting trusts? If the gentleman wants to do 
that, we might just as well wipe off the statute books every 
sentence and every line of antitrust legislation. [Applause.] 

Another proposition: You say there is no danger of these 
local combinations, In my State, in 1903, we passed what is 
known as the anticompact law as affecting insurance-combina- 
tion rates, making it absolutely criminal for the insurahce com- 
panies to combine on rates. Did it reach results? No. Every 
insurance company that was doing business in South Dakota 
would send a representative, a manager or secretary, to attend 
some banquet in Chicago or St. Paul, and they would select a 
leader of the banquet, and after the adjournment that leader 
would fix the rate that went into effect in South Dakota for 
that company, and every one that had sat around the banquet 
board followed suit. The result was that that law was rendered 
ineffective in its entirety, in every line of it. 

Would you tear down these barriers that the people have 
sought to set up? It would be an impossibility for you to con- 
vict anybody, and I would like to have the lawyers upon this 
floor tell me how you will convict any individual for violating 
any antitrust law under the provisions of this act? When you 
arraign him before the bar of justice he would say, “I bought 
it for export trade.” Who could dispute it? It lies in his 
own mind, in his own judgment, and you could not convict him. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a re- 
mark on the section, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read the amendment 
to the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Amend, page 1, line 8, after the 
word “manufacture,” by inserting the following: “ trading in or 
marketing.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I haye no inclination to under- 
take to discuss the general principles of the bill. I think those 
who propose this legislation will agree with me that the amend- 
ment I have suggested should go ini- They may say that the 
words proposed are surplusage. That is the most in the way of 
objection that could be offered to my amendment. 

The reasons I have in urging that these words be added are 
these: This bill deals solely with the question of exporting, 
trading in, or marketing goods in the export trade. It does not 
deal with production or manufacture. -I repeat that, The ob- 
ject of your bill is to undertake to perinit combinations in 
trading and marketing in export business. The bill distinctly 
says that. In the beginning it says;-“Export trade, being solely 
within the meaning of this act trade or commerce,” not produc- 
tion or manufacture. Yet when you come to undertake to 
prevent letting down the bars on domestic operations you 
simply say it shall not be deemed to include the “ production or 
manufacture.“ Your bill has not undertaken to cover the 
question of production and manufacture. The bill covers trad- 
ing in or marketing. So unless you say this bill shall not 
include trading and marketing in the United States, then you 
wipe out all the prohibitions except on production by the pro- 
ducer of the article or by the manufacturer, and leave the 
trading and marketing in the United States absolutely wide 
open with respect to any article where any part of.it goes 
into the export trade. 

Take, for instance, the illustration the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Dor] has just used, that of the wheat and the 
cotton crop; if you do not put in the words “ marketing and 
trading,” then your cotton factors who haye their representa- 
tives here buying from the farmer, under British control. for 
the British Government, can form a combination by which they 
could contro! the price of cotton. The same is true with re- 
spect to wheat. They could come in and say, “You do not 
undertake to penalize us at all.” You undertake to exclude 
one, and so you include the others. You do not inhibit or 
outlaw the trading in wheat or marketing of these other 
products. 

For that reason I think you should certainly put the proposed 
words into the statute, because otherwise you will defeat the 
object you have in mind. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

I have been very. much inipresse! by tlie remarks of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Dtox] and of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco]. I look upon this bill as 
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being a very dangerous thing—something like a suit case filled 
with dynamite. It is practically impossible to figure out the 
possibilities that there are in this measure or just what effect 
it is going to have. It is a dangerous piece of legislation, and 
it seems to me that we ought to approach it with grèat caution. 

Take for illustration the marketing of cotton, a commodity 
with which it happens that I am somewhat familiar. The 
cotton is grown by the farmer, and it is sold to the merchant 
in the town or city, who in turn sells it to the exporter, who 
buys it to fill orders that he has received from London, Ham- 
burg, Paris, or some other foreign market. The export business 
in cotton fixes the price of the product. At the outside the 
business is under the control of a few dozen exporters. It is 
easily possible for those exporters to combine together. The 
inevitable tendency of this law will be the formation of a com- 
bination upon the part of exporters of cotton, and the result 
will be that the producer will be oppressed. There will be 
always a tendency to secure a larger margin of profit for the 
middleman, for the exporter. He will be able to fill his orders, 
not in competition with other exporters, but in conspiracy and 
in combination with them. Do you think that exporters who 
have combined together for the purpose of making sales and 
taking orders for cotton from spinners in foreign countries will 
separate and bid against each other when it comes to supplying 
themselves with the cotton wherewith to fill those orders? It 
is not at all reasonable that they will do so. 

Mr. Chairman, the tendency is inevitable that the taking of 
orcers for cotton from foreign spinners will pass into the hands 
of a single little group of men sitting around a table, the erders 
will be apportioned out among them, the price that they will 
pay for it will be fixed and agreed on and their profits set 
apart for themselves, and there will be absolutely no competi- 
tion among those exporters in buying the product of our south- 
ern fields. 

What I have said as to cotton applies with equal force to 
wheat and all the great commodities of the farm. It applies 
to the products of the factories. For instance, take auto- 
mobiles. As soon as we pass this measure the leading manu- 
facturers of automobiles will combine together to control the ex- 
port trade. The foreign market and demand will pass into the 
hands of this little group of men, and their competitors will 
be excluded from it. The result will be that the manufacturer 
of automobiles who is not in the combination will lose his 
market for automobiles in foreign countries. He will be driven 
out of business or forced to depend upon the local market. He 
will be compelled to sell out his business to some competitor 
or to retire from business, and the whole thing will be detri- 
mental to American industry. 

Gentlemen, this is a dangerous measure. We can not see 
where it is going to reach. I would as lief have it possible 
for men to combine to sell to the American consumer as to 
have them combine in buying from the American producer. 
What is the difference? I fail to see it. 

Mr. Chairman, the objects of antitrust laws are twofold. 
One is to protect the consumers, to save them from exploita- 
tion by the manufacturers and middlemen. That is one of 
the great purposes of the antitrust law. But that is not the 
only purpose. Another great purpose is to protect the pro- 
ducer from a great combine of purchasers, to protect the small 
manufacturer, the small dealer, and give them a chance to 
courpete on fair terms. It is true we care nothing about the 
exploitation of foreign peoples by our own people who have 
something to sell. However, we should have some regard for 
our producers who may be forced to sell their products of 
farm and factory to exporters who have entered into an op- 
pressive and unjust combination to depress. prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that the Webb 
bill now under consideration is going to be of any material as- 
sistance in securing foreign business, but I do not think it can 
do any possible harm, and shall therefore support the bill. 

I am glad to see that at least some members of the Demo- 
cratic Party at last seem to recognize the Importance of secur- 
ing as large a share of foreign business as possible; but I notice 
that some of them are very much concerned for fear that some 
large corpcration might take on business at a price which is 
less than the prevailing price in America. I would gather 
from the remarks of the gentleman from Texas that he would 
be willing to go to the extent of enacting legislation that would 
provide a jail sentence for anyone found guilty of taking an 
order from a foreign customer at a less price than he had sold 
similar goods in America. I do not doubt the honesty or con- 
Scientiousness of the gentleman, but I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas whether he does not think it would be 
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good policy for a large manufacturer who might find it neces- 
sary in order to maintain his operating expenses at the lowest 
point to run his factory to its fullest capacity, and not finding 
a market for ail of his production here, I say, would it not be 
good policy for such a concern to take on a certain volume of 
foreign business even though the-price was a little less than 
that prevailing here? 

Mr. HARDY, I would like to say that it would take 10 min- 
utes to answer the gentleman; but I think it is a sufficient 
answer to say it is not better. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, it is needless to say that I 
do not agree with the gentleman, but, as I said in the beginning, 
I am glad to know that at last the Democratic Party is going on 
record and seems to be interested in securing foreign business 
for our country; but why are you not equally interested in 
retaining our home market? 

Why are you willing to surrender our own market to the 
foreigner by the enacting of a near-free-trade tariff bill? 

Mr. HARDY. Is not the gentleman in favor of the anti- 
dumping clause? = 

Mr. KREIDER. I am in favor of anything that keeps any 
article manufactured in a foreign country out of this country, 
provided we can manufacture that article here and in so doing 
give employment to the wage earners at a remunerative price. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] : 

Mr. HARDY. But the gentleman wants to do in forelgr 
countries what he wants to prohibit in his own. 

Mr. KREIDER. I want to give employment to all of our 
wage earners, and it is high time that we take steps to accom- 
plish that end. The gentleman knows that after the war ends 
in Europe the bread line will form, mills will shut down, un- 
less there is a change cf the tariff laws that are now on the 
statute books, and I might say here and now that these tariff 
laws are far more important than appeur, perhaps, on the sur- 
face, They are, 1 might say, directly responsible for the vari- 
ous revenue bills being enacted. The recent revenue bill passed 


by this House, and also now passed by the Senate, the confer- 


ence report of which will probably be brought to this House on 
Tuesday next, is made necessary partly because of the repeal- 
ing of the Payne Tariff Act by the Democratic Party and partly 
because of the extravagant and needless appropriations passed 
by this administration. Personally, I am not so much opposed 
to the various provisiens of the revenue bill itself, but I am 
opposed to the policy which has made the introduction of such 
a bill necessary. 

On July 6, when this revenue measure was first presented in 
the House by the distinguished and able leader of the majority 
{Mr. Kircuin], he, in behalf of the Democratic Party, repeat- 
edly challenged this side of the House, in' case we would not 
support this bill, to say how or what the Republican Party 
would have done or would do were they in power. He called 
our attention to the fact that we voted for the increased 
amounts carried in the fortification, the Army, and the Navy 
bills, and said he was now anxious to see whether we would be 
willing to vote also for the bill imposing the taxes to raise the 
necessary revenue. ; 

I admit the question is pertinent, and he was justified in 
propounding it, and I shall be glad to answer it. I shall not 
only answer it in a general way, but specifically. I shall sup- 


ply actual facts and figures and in such a simple manner that - 


every Democratic Member of this House can understand. In 
doing so I shall not use figures of my own making, but figures 
supplied by the various’ governmental departments, all of which 
are under the direct control of the party in power. 

I admit that I supported and voted for the preparedness meas- 
ures to which he refers, but I may as well say right here and 
now, I shall not vote for the imposition of additional burdens 
upon the people. 

I will show, as he has challenged us, that if the Republicans 
were in power the revenues of the Government under existing 
law would be ample to provide for all the preparedness meas- 
ures voted for by us. The truth is, that the money that you pro- 
pose to raise by imposing these taxes is needed— 

First. Because you squandered a large portion of the revenue 
of the Government by wasteful, needless, and extravagant ap- 
propriations. 7 

Second. Because you repealed the Payne tariff law and sub- 
stituted therefor the Underwood bill, which has proven an 
absolute failure as a revenue producer, and not, as you say, to 
make up the deficit caused by the preparedness program 
demanded by the people. 

In the Sixty-third Congress you did the same thing; you 
needlessly squandered the revenue of the Government to the 
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extent of over $100,000,000 and then levied, over our most em- 
phatic protest. a so-called “war tax“ intended to raise the 
money thus tuken from the Treasury. You at that time prom- 
ised to repeal this war tax In a yeur. but instead of repealing it 
you new come with another tax bill intended to raise about 
$200,000,000—to be exact, $197,000,000—and then boldly chal- 
lenge us, asking what we would have done or do were we in 
power. I will tell you, and in doing so I shali use the figures 
of the year ending June 30, 1913, the last year the Republicans 
were responsible for legislation and appropriations, and compare 
these figures with the year ending June 30, 1916, for which the 
Democratic Party was responsible fur legislation and appro- 
priations. 

First, what do the increased appropriations you speak of 
amount to? They are, of course, we admit, very large. For 
your benefit I shall give the amount appropriated in 1916 and 
1917 in each of the three bills. and also the increase carried by 
-each, as well as the totals, They are as follows: 
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Increase. 


S £101,974, 195.87 | £257,504, 530.10 | $185, 22, 331. 23 
149, 661, S64. 8% | 313, 309,995.24 | 163, 639, 230. 99 

6,080, 214.90 | 25. 747,550.00 | 19,897,333. 10 

005, 644, 175.94 | 348,947, 898, 29 


This is an increase, as you will notice. of nearly $349,000,000; 
a very large amount indeed. The question now arises, as Mr, 
KrrcHIN puts it. What would we do. or have done, to get this 
money without levying extra taxation?“ Í 

Well, Jet us see what our income is nnd has been, comparing 
1913 with 1916. In order to show this entirely clear, I huve 
taken the following figures, showing the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Government on all items for the fiscnl years end- 
ing June 30, 1913, to June 30. 1916. inclusive. These figures 
are from the Treusury reports, and ure as follows: 


Statement of receipts and disbursements, fiscal years 1913 to 1916, inciusive. 


Ordinary disbursements... ... 
Panama Canal disbursements 
Public debt dis 


rsements over Panama Canal recel pis.. 
Excess of public debt receipts over public debt disbursements. 
Excess of publie debt disbursements over public debt receipts. 


Excess of all receipts over all disbursements... ........-. 
Excess of all disbursements over all receipts 


Included in ordinary receipts or 1915. 
Nore.—Figures for 1915 subject to slight change alter fina! revision of accounts 


You win notice that the total receipts for 1916 were 8840. 
940,438.08, as compared with $747.512.079.84 for 1913. the last 
year under Republican control, showing an increase of 893. 
423.758.24. This balance can be applied te make up part of 
this deficit. provided you had not appropriated mare than the 
Republicans did when they were in power and responsible for 
appropriations; and I do not reeal! that In any of your cam- 
paign literature you accused the Republicans of not appropriating 
enough. You also would. fn addition, have had a nice little 
balance, whieh * have not taken into consideration, in the 
Panama Canal disbursements. You will notice that in 1913 
the Panama Canal disbursements amounted to 841.741.258.083. 
whereas in 191C they amounted to only $17.503,728.07. In other 
words, there was a saving in these expenditures of over $24,- 
000.000. There was alse a saving of over $17.000,000 in the 
pension appropriations. To be exact. in 1913 they were 
$175.085,450.29 ; for 1917 they are $158.065.000. So that if your 
appropriations would have exceeded the appropriations made by 
the Republicuns in 1913 even to the extent of $41,000,000, you 
would still have an increased revenue, to which I have referred, 
of over 593.000.000. You will notice that I am extremely liberal 
and more than fair in making these calculations. I do this be- 
cause there is legitimate extra expense attached to the adminis- 
trative offices because of the natural growth of the country, but 
this allowance wilr easily provide for such natural growth or 
expansion and is extremely liberal. 

Now, let us consider the customs receipts; that is. the amount 
of our importations and the revenue collected. In this ease, 
aga‘. to be perfectly fair, I shall quote the figures for a period 
of six years from 1911 to 1916. inclusive, and shall give the 
amount of revenue collected under the Payne bill for three years, 
including 1913. and the Underwood bill for three years. including 
1916. and shall give the amount of Importations, the revenue, the 
per cent of articles coming in on the free list, and the average 
rate on all imports. They are as follows: 


CCC 


1913 


191: 1915 


$724,111, 229.84 | £734,673, 166. 71 


23, 021, 222. 59 


$697, 910, 827.58 | $779, 719, 040. 39 
71 4.252 005, 23 


724. 447, 643. 19 
17,503, 728. 07 


766, 620, 200. 76. 


14,833, 73% 79 
33, 633, 489. 00 


1, 191, 494. 20 47348, 360.28 | 1, 33, 50K 97 
11. 970, 837.98 
303, 229, 452. 73 


2055 619,525.63 287,1, 568 67 287 24%, 165. 27 
262, 109,874.74 | 283,558,102. 4% 208) 581,474. 21 


` 


N ‘Exclusive of 36,636,592.60 grants (rom the Treasury. or de.iciencies ia postal reveaue in or iar disbursemants 


It may be interesting and 1 shall quote the imports and rev- 
enues for each month for the years 1913 and 1916, because it 
is these two years from which we make our comparison, 1913 
being the last year the Puyne law was in force, and in 1916 
the Underwood bill being in force. 


They are as follows: 


ä 528, 136,30 $14,985, 643 

WIPE 30, 205, 332 15, 780, 541 

27, 75, 12% 14, 923, 640 

, 16, 825 , 00, 33t 

25, 666, 8 17, 68., 218 

24, 248, Ll 16, 393, 087 

29, 334, EH 15,543, 8 

22605, 19, 239, 535 

March.. 7,457, 20, 984, 385 

April... 33, 68S, 2 
May : x 

n E panne 19,915, 3808 


Ë 


1916. 
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I want to call your attention first to the fact that the importa- 
tions for 1911 amounted to $1,527,226,105 ; in 1913, they amounted 
to $1,813,008,234; now, in 1916, they amounted to $2,197,883,510. 

It was generally supposed that our protective tariff prohibited 
foreign goods being shipped into this market, and that, under the 
Underwood bill, these importations would greatly increase. If 
you will take time to ascertain the increase in importations from 
1911 to 1913, you will find they amounted to $285,782,129, or an 
average increase per year of $142,891,064. Now, the increase 
from 1913 to 1916 is $884,875,275, or an average annual increase 
for the three years of only $128,291,755. I simply make men- 
tion of this fact and draw your attention to it because of the 
contrary assertions constantly made on the floor of this House. 
It is the tax collected in which we are particularly interested at 
this time. In 1913, you will notice, we collected $318,891,396 ; 
in 1916, we collected $211,866,222. a loss of over one-third of the 
entire revenue, namely $107,025,174. - 

And the rate, as you will notice, dropped from 17.69 in 1913 to 
9.72, nearly 50 per cent. Now, assuming and again giving our 
Democratic ‘friends the benefit of every possible doubt that had 
the Republicans remained in power there is no doubt but the 
Payne or a similar protective tariff bill would have been in force, 
and assuming that the increase in importations would not have 
increased any faster than they did under Democratic adminis- 
tration, but they would have, because the country would have 
been in a more prosperous condition ; but assuming,as I said, that 
they would have amounted to $2,200,000,000, and the rate would 
have dropped to even 17 per cent, we find the revenue collected 
would amount to 8374 000.000, instead of $211,866,222, showing 
an increase of $162,133.778. This is certainly a conservative 
estimate of the customs receipts had the Republicans been in 
power—no Democrat will deny that the Republicans would have 
retained a protective tariff law on the statute books. Now, let 
us see what, at least, some of the needless and extravagant ap- 
propriations are which I have referred to. I want to be specific 
and shall name at least a few of them and enough of them to 
answer my purpose. Perhaps the most needless and uncalled for 
of all is the appropriation of $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant for 
the benefit and at the request of a few prominent southern 
Democrats which amounts to really throwing so much money 
away, certainly under Republican rule not a dollar would have 
been appropriated for this purpose. 

Next is the $10,000.000 appropriation for an armor-plate plant. 
In view of the fuct that offers were made to the Government by 
private concerns to furnish armor plate to the Government at 
actual cost, this appropriation was absolutely needless and was 
opposed by the Republicans. 

Next is the $50,000,000 appropriation for a ship-purchase bill 
which has been fought most strenuously by the Republicans, and 
had they been in power this certainly would not have been made. 

Next is the appropriation of $40,598,135 for rivers and har- 
bors. 

Now, in my calculations I have already made provision for a 
rivers and harbors bill such as was passed by the Republicans 
when they were in power; but, again, to be liberal we will 
assume that owing to necessary improvements we would need 
$20,000,000 more for this project than was appropriated in 
1913 by Republicans. This would still effect a saving of over 
$20,000,000 on this item. 

You also voted $45,000,000 to be dumped into the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. Now, the North has always been gen- 
erous with the South, and no doubt the Republican Party would 
have been most generous with you and might have given you 
$20,000,000 ; but even so, there would have been a saving of at 
least $25,000,000 on this item. 

And last, but not least, notwithstanding your frequent and 
constant assertions of needless expenditures and the creation 
of needless positions under Republican administrations, saying 
in your platform in 1912— 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrun; 
people by oppressive taxation thro 
cent Republican Congresses which 


the purchasi 
simplicity an 


from the 
h the lavish appropriations of re- 
ave kept taxes high and reduced 
power of the people's toll. e demand a return to that 
economy which befits a democratic Government, and a 


reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of whic 
the substance of the people. 

You created over 30,000 new positions to take care of “ deserv- 
ing Democrats,” for which you appropriated on various bills 
fully $36,000,000. I have looked over your Democratic platform 
adopted in St. Louis in 1916 to see what you say on the question 
of economy, and I find these words: 


and made uniform. and waste and duplication in the public service as 
much as possible avoided, 


If this is what you favor,-and if it results in economy, why 


in the world do not you do it? You have controi of the Senate 
and of the House and have the presidential office; there is 
nothing in the world to prevent you from exercising any and 
all economies you want; the Republicans can not prevent it; 
and, unfortunately, the Republicans have not been able to pre- 
vent you from squandering the money, as I have already clearly 
shown. I need go no further, and yet I might go on enumerat- 
ing smaller items which, in the aggregate, will run into the 
millions. But let us again ask the question, What would the 
1 do were they in power? I will answer by saying, 
rst: 


We would apply our increased income under existing law, 
to which I have referred and pointed out, that, as be 
tween 1913 and 1916, amounts to over 

We would use the increased revenue which would have 
been collected at the customhouses had a Republican 
tariff remained on the statute books, amounting to 


nn oe a ne en ee ee 


$93, 000, 000 


162, 000, 000 


Nitrate p Te RT ira as SEES „000, 000 
Armor-plate plan , 000, 
Ship-purchase bil , 000, 
Rivers and harbors— 20, 000, 000 
Wiood centro) 25 x x 5, 000, 
tra, needless employees 36, 000, 000 
POUR CRANINE e «---- 161, 000, 000 
Z SAE ee EE aS EO ETE 416, 000, 000 


This will leaye an excess balance in the Treasury 
OC a ean a ne ee ea ee 67, 000, 000 
Now, try to remember that in these calculations I have 
allowed an amount equal to all appropriations of every name 
and nature made by the Republicans when they were in power, 
and have given you an extra allowance of $41,000,000 which 
you saved in the pension bills and Panama Canal disbursements, 
which would be ample to cover any legitimate increased costs 
of operations. Furthermore, I have used your figures, supplied 
by your departments, which are positive and, I believe, correct. 
The only calculation I made was on the probable income of a 
tariff law; but in this, you must admit, I have been extremely 
conservative, using as a basis for my figures an amount which 
is less than the normal increase was during the operation of 
the Payne tariff law, and applied an average rate of income 
that is less than your figures show to have actually been col- 
lected. But perhaps you prefer that I should use the figures 
given by the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina 
when he introduced the bill on this floor on July 6 last; you 
may think that perhaps, in some manner, I have endeavored to 
hoodwink you. So we will take his figures and apply Re- 
ponian management and legislation and see what result we 
ge 
On July 6, after Mr. Krrenix had spent considerable time in 
explaining to the apparent satisfaction of his Democratic col- 
leagues that the Underwood bill was not a failure as a revenue 
producer, but was actually producing more revenue than the 
Payne bill would have done had it remained on the statute 
books, and, in his dignified and pleasing manner, explained the 
absolute necessity of the passage of this bill, he said: 


The inquiry now is, How much additional revenue is required to be 
raised. and bow does this bill raise it? In estimating the actnal dis- 
bursements it is proper to deduct the sinking-fund requirement in- 
cluded in the permanent appropriations at $60,727,000 for the fiscal 
year 1917, and also the posta 7 estimated at 8324.72, 000. 

yable from postal revenues. is also safe to deduct, as is the cus- 
om in making such estimates of expenditures from the total estimated 
appropriations remaining after these deductions, an amount equivalent 
to 8 per cent of such total, as experience shows that about 5 per cent 
of the ed Oe ge ir calling for the payment of money is unexpended 
at the end of each fiscal year. It has been the custom in making esti- 
mates of amount of required revenue to make the sinking fund and the 
5 per cent deductions, as explained. This was done by the committce 
that reported the Payne bill in making estimates under that bill. 

ve p 


We repared a statement showing these deductions, including 
the estimate of $125,000,000 to be met by bond issue, the estimated 
ordinary disbursements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 


the estimated receipts under existing laws, together with the estimated 
additional revenue required to mect the ordinary disbursements for the 
year, which I shall read: 


Total estimated appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917 


$1, 579, 000, 000 
Deduct amoun 


Included In the esti === 
mate of total appropriation, because 


of the Mexican situation, to be 


financed by bonds $125, 000, 000 
Deduct sinking-fund requirement 60,727, 000 
Deduct postal appropriations, 
from postal revenues S24, 723, 000 
— — 510, 430, 000 
T—T—T—F—T—T—X—T————— 1, 06S, 550, 000 
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Deduct 5 per cent of the balance, the amount esti- 
mated to be unexpended______-__-____ i va 


$53, 428, 000 


Amount for which It is necessary to provide revenue... 1, 015, 122. 000 
Estimated revenue under present laws: 
-----~-—— $230, 000, 000 


Customs 
Internal revenue— 


748, 200, 000 


Estimated excess of disbursements over receipts.. 266, 922, 000 

We will need, therefore. to meet the fiscal year's appropriations 
$266,.922,000 more than the present revenue laws will produce, 

This bill raises, first, by the income tax, extra, I mean, $107,000,000; 
by the inheritance cr estate tax for the first ear. $17,000.000; and 
after that It is estimated that it will raise $54.000,000 annually; from 
the tax on the manufacture of munitions of war it is estimated that we 
will raise $71,000,000; and from miscellaneous taxes, additional 
$2,000,000, which total $197,000.000, leaving $69.922.000 necessary to 
make good the §266,922,000 for which we are to provide. 

Now, instead of levying a tax in this bill for this remaining $69,- 
922, „we propose to take that amount from the general balance fun 

Very well, we will take his figures, He tells us we need, in 
round numbers, $267,000.000. I want to call your attention to 
the fact that in my calculations I treated only specifically the 
three preparedness measures, namely, the fortification, Navy, 
and Army appropriation bills. He also uses, as you will notice, 
the full amount of all appropriations in all departments. Now, 
then, to be perfectly fair, I shall not take into consideration the 
increased revenue. amounting to over 893.000.000, to which I 
first called your attention. However, you will also notice that 
he does not claim that this bill will make good the deficit. He 
tells us that this bill will only provide revenue amounting to 
$197,000.000, but says the balance, approximately 870.000.000 
to be exact, 869.922.000 —can and will be taken from the Treas- 
ury balance. In the course of his splendid remarks and the 
multiplication of figures and his remarkable but unsuccessful 
effort to defend the Underwood tariff bill as a revenue producer, 
he raises his deficit in some manner or another from $267.000.000 
to $274,000,000, a mere trifle of $7,000,000. However, we shall 
overlook this. In one of the many challenges to this side of the 
House he uses these words: 

Where would you gentlemen get the money if you were in power, and 
how would you raise the necessary cash? If the Republicans in this 
House know a better way and a wiser way and a more patriotic way to 

this $274.000,000 extra . for which they have voted, 
hen it will be their duty, as ought to be their pleasure, to make a 
motion to recommit with instructions to put their measure into the 
bill and let It into the Recorp, so that all the ple can know their 
method of le ng and producing this extra amount of taxes. tAppiasse 
in the Democratie side.] If you gentlemen of the Republican e will 
offer an amendment or a motion to recommit, setting out a specific 
method as a substitute for the method of the pending bill, I pledge you 
no polot of order will be made against it, and you have the t 
ef going on record for it. 

We shall be delighted to tell him what we would have done 
were we in power, and I am sure it would have been “a better 
way, a wiser way, and a more patriotic way.” For, had we 
been in power and Republican laws on the statute books and 
Republican care and judgment exercised in making appropria- 
tions, we would have had plenty of revenue without levying extra 
taxes. I have already said that he does not claim this bill 
will raise the $274,000,000, but only $197.000,000; the balance of 
$77,000,000 is to be taken out of the Treasury. I say $77,000,- 
000, because the shortage when he started to speak was only 
$269,922,000, but has automatically expanded itself to $274,000,- 
000, an increase of $7,000,000, 

Now, what would we have done or what could we do? 

We would raise by a reasonable and equitable tariff law our 
customs receipts on the importations of foreign-made goods a 
revenue amounting to at least $374,000,000, whereas his esti- 
mate of the receipts of the customhouses is only $230.000,000. 
We would show a gain here on this item of $144,000,000. We 
would cut out the needless and extravagant appropriatious to 
which I have referred and which are contained in his total es- 
timate of $1.579.000,000, which amount to, as enumerated in 
detail, $161,000,000, making. a total Increase in our revenue 
on hand of $305,000,000. From this it would be easy to deduct 
the amount it is intended to raise by this bill, namely, $197,000,- 
000, leaving an extra balance in the Treasury of $108,000,000. 
Or, if you like it better, we would pay the entire deficit to which 
he calls our attention, amounting to $274.000.000, and we would 
still have a balance for the Treasury amounting to 831.000.000. 
as against depleting the Treasury balance, as is proposed, to the 
extent of 877.000.000. 

You may note what appears a discrepancy in the final result 
of both sets of figures, because I show a net Treasury balance of 
$67,000,000, whereas now I show only a balance of $31.000,000, 
using Mr. Krrehix's figures. This is accounted for, first, in my 
estimate I have used the actual figures of the customs receipts 
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for 1916, amounting to $211,000,000, whereas in his figures 
he estimates the customs receipts at $230,000,000, making a dif- 
ference of $19,000,000. In my estimate I treat only the fortifica- 
tions, Army, and Navy bills, and call attention to the difference 
in the amount in the pension bill and Panama Canal disburse- 
ments of $41,000,000. In his estimate these items are included, 
and all increased appropriations are included, and I might state 
here that these increases in the other bills which I have not 
specifically named amount to in the neighborhood of $60,000,000; 
but as there is a saving of $41,000,000 in the two bills named, 
there is an excess appropriation of about $20,000,000, so that if 
these figures are all taken into consideration, we arrive at about 
the same result, . 

Mr. Chairman, the trouble with the financiers of the Demo- 
cratic Party is that their minds seem to be “ single-track-” minds 
only and run only in one direction, and that is in the direction of 
spending money and then levying taxes to make up the shortage, 
I am not at all surprised at the boldness of the challenge. No 
doubt the Democratic Party feels that they have managed the 
affairs of the Nation as well as anyone could; but the truth 
is they have made an absolute failure, for which the people of 
the country are compelled to pay hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. I have never known a business man or a corporation to 
fail and have the manager admit that the failure was due to his 
ignorance of business affairs. The claim is always that it is 
either the other fellow’s fault or the conditions were such that 
he could not overcome them ; yet the truth is that with competent 
business management other managers under similar conditions 
manage successfully. So it is with this administration. You 
have squandered the money, as I have clearly and specifically 
shown you, by extravagant appropriations and have depleted the 
income of the Government by ill-considered, un-American legis- 
lation, and now, under the pretext of a preparedness. program, 
you ask us to vote to tax the people to make up the deficit. 
Herein lies the difference between the policy of the Democratic 
and Repnblican Parties. The Democratic Party has always been 
a mere pretending party; it has never lived up to its professions 
and always shown its total inefficiency whenever there was an 
opportunity. Of course, we know that the Democratic Party 
is opposed to a protective tariff and will probably continue to be 
opposed, notwithstanding the fact that it is so desirable from 
the standpoint of raising revenue, but even more desirable and 
beneficial in building up the industries of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no law that has ever been placed upon 
the statute books that has a more direct effect upon the indus- 
trial activities of the Nation than the tariff law. A protective 
tariff has never failed to stimulate industrial development and 
provide ample opportunities for the wage earner, whereas a 
near free trade or “ tariff for revenue only“ has always had the 
directly opposite effect, the Underwood bill being no exception 
to that rule. The evidence is positive and recent. 

You can not have forgotten the terrible blighting effect of the 
Underwood tariff law during the 10 months in which it was 
in operation under normal conditions upon the industry of the 
country and upon the wage earners in particular, 

You remember how the steel mills drew their fires; how the 
woolen mills retrenched ; how many cotton mills were forced out 
of business; factories that remained open reduced their output; 
stocks depreciated, it is estimated. over $1.000.000 per day. 

The bread line formed in all the principal cities of the coun- 
try, in New York alone 500,000 being in line and in Chicago over 
200. 


Suffering was terrible, and churitable associations were taxed 
to their utmost. 

It was estimated that 8.000.000 wage earners were idle, and 
the loss in wages approximated close to 810.000.000 per day. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand freight cars were idle, with 
a like proportion of locomotives. 

In Harrisburg, in my district, not less than 144 trains were 
taken off by the Pennsylvania Co. alone. 

Forty per cent of the railroad mileage was in the hands of 
receivers. 

Dividends were passed. 

You certainly can not have forgotten how financial failures 
multiplied, the closing of the stock exchange, the expert of our 
gold, and 

Do you remember how your “great (?) President“ became 
alarmed, and his son-in-law, the distinguished Secretary of 
the Treasury. asked England to send representatives, with the 
hope that some kind of an arrangement or agreement might be 
entered into to pay the $400.000,000 we owed and had no way 
of paying, except by the exportation of gold, which would have 
required fully one-half of the entire visible supply in America? 
You know how glad you were when England finally sent her 
commissioners, among whom was Sir Walter Baish, and you 
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finally succeeded in making some sort of a makeshift, temporary 
arrangement, which fortunately lasted until the war broke out 
and relieved the conditions. 

Have you forgotten that in those days—yes; less than two 
short years eago—American dollars, due entirely to your legisla- 
tion, were at a heavy discount, $7 at one time being required to 
offset an English pound worth $4.86? 

Do you recall how mortgages were foreclosed on a scale almost 
unknown before? 

Have you forgotten how the bank balances melted away? 

Can you remember how your “great President“ called both 
Houses of Congress in joint session on September 4. 1914. and 
told us to levy extra taxes on the people. so as to avoid a deficit 
in the Treasury, which we were rapidly approaching? 

And do you recall that on that very day ‘there was on de- 
posit 875.000.000 in various banking institutions throughout the 
country which you were afraid to withdraw on account of the 
critical finuncial situation then prevailing in the United States! 

We told vou these things would happen if the Underwood bill 
became a law. We were then:called “calamity howlers.“ Now, 
I am reciting “history.” and no-one knows it better thun vou do. 

But the truth is ‘that the Democratic Party when they ac- 
quired control of the finances of this Government was drunk 
with power—power that wus conferred by a minority of the 
voters—and you were determined to run this Government upon 
“pet theories instead of “ past experiences.” 

When President Wilson was signing this bill, destined to 
cause sorrow in America and joy in Europe, he said, among a 
great many other things, to the jubilant eoterie that had re- 
ceived special invitations to witness the deed, “I feel a very 
peculiar pleasure in what I have just done, -by way of taking 
part in u piece of business,” and so forth. 

It certainly was à greut piece of business.” It caused great 
rejoicing and ‘favorable comment in Europe, but its effect soon 
‘spread gieom and despair in America, and when the American 
people begun to rise in righteous indignation ut the betrayal of 
their interests, the -ex-I'rinceton professor cheered them by the 
comforting «assurance that all their troubles were purely psy- 
chological.” It was simply a “state of mind.” 

Oh, yes; the workinginen, women, and children standing in 
the bread lines everywhere were-not hungry, they just “thought 
they were.” 

The children were not compelled to go -unclothed and unfed, 
they only “ thought they were.” 

The mills and factories had not shut down. they only 
“thought” they had. Great, indeed, is psychology ; but. alas, 
it does not pay the rent nor doctor's bills nor -grocer’s bills. 
While It may revive the drooping spirits for a moment, it does 
not satisfy the craving of an empty stomach. 

During the fall and winter of 1913 we were told by the sym- 
pathetic, kind-hearted, anf energetic Redfield that a thorough 
investigation of actual conditions had been -made hy his depart- 
ment of the Government, and he assured us that by January 1 
there would be a general resumption of activities in all of our 
industries. We waited. January 1 came, but the resumption of 
the activities in our industries was only “ psychological." Then 


we were given to understund that a few cogs had slipped.in the 
machinery that was to bring us prosperity and we were asked: 


to wait until March 1, when we were assured that every wheel 
and every spindle in every mill throughout the country would 
begin to turn. : 

We waiteii—March 1 came, but the wheels and spindles 
refused to turn. 

Then, it was May 1, when the sun in the heavens was to 
become invisible because of the smoke from the-chimneys of our 
amills and factories. We again waite|—May 1 came, but no 
smoke, only hot air. ‘We were then assured if we would only 
possess our souls with patience until July 1 we would be over- 


‘taken by prosperity, but on July 1 the only prosperity in evi- 


idence was “psychological.” 

It was then explnined to us that the “piece of business” 
which the President took such extreme delight in putting on the 
statute books had not yet been on the -statute books a sufficient 
length of time to bring“ prosperity; but every man, woman, 
and child in this country, ‘Including the great ex-professor, knew 
it had been long enough tn force to “destroy "prosperity. 

After this the European war came, and with it has come a 
temporary prosperity which is entirely abnormal and is solely 
and entirely due to the demands for American products to sup- 
ply the needs and necessities of the warring nations of Europe. 
Every sensible human being knows that the prosperity we now 
enjoy will last only so long as the war lasts. It is a fictitious 
and artificial prosperity that will disappear on the day that 
peace is declared, and I hope that God may speed the day. I 
do not want this country to prosper at the expense of the grief- 


stricken and heartbroken widows and orphans of the Old World, 
I do not welcome and can not rejoice in a prosperity that is 
based upon the sorrows and misfortunes of our kindred across 
the seas. The very thought of coining money out of the blood, 
the tears, and the suffering of humanity is abhorrent to the 
American people. Our sympathy goes out to the mothers of 
Europe, and I would to God we might be able to lift from them 
this burden of sorrow, grief, and pain. 

Ah, my Democratic friends, when you boast of the prosperity 
now with us, do not turn a deaf ear to the moans and groans of 
the wounded and dying. 

When you boast of our exportations—the product of our muni- 
tion factories—look across the seas and glance at the blenk 
white walls of the dreary hospitals filled to overflowing with 
human beings, “the noblest creation of God,” maimed, mutil- 
lated. suffering intense pain and agony. 

When you boast of our temporary prosperity, will you not 
look at the pinched, pallid face of the soldier boy and hear him 
murmur the blessed name ef “ mother“ as his young life comes 
to a premature and untimely end and his soul wings its flight 
to God? 

Talk not to us of prosperity that is eating out the very henrt 
of our ‘boasted Christian civitizatien—a prosperity that makes 
a mockery of all the nobler instincts and sentiments af the human 
race, n prosperity that is bused on hate and «lefties the heaven- 
sent message, Pence on earth, good will to men.“ 

Mr. Chairman, we demand legislation that will bring prosper- 
ity to this country after the war; prosperity ‘that is based upon 
sound, economic laws; a prosperity that is a hiessing to all 
humanity, a prosperity that brings cheer und joy and love and 
peace In the homes, hearts. and souls of men; prosperity such 
as we enjoyed prior to 1913; a prosperity such as we always 
enjoyed under a wise protective tariff law. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not pause to defend the protective 
tariff policy of the Republican Party. The history of our in- 
ternal development is its defense. It has stood the test. It has 
brought its Dlessings into every home and it will agnin bring 
its blessings to this great beloved cauntry of ours, when the 
Republican Party again assumes control of our National Govern- 
ment on March 4, 1917. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that I have slightly diverted from the 
direct subject of finance which T started to discuss. If you will 
remember the quotation I cited of the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcestn], you will notice he included 
in the deduction from the general appropriations an item of 
3125.000.000, which is not provided for in efther of my calcula- 
‘tions, He told us that to provide for this item the adurinistra- 
‘tion proposes to issue bonds. This item is for the purpose of 
carrying on the war—no. not war: he kept us out of war “— 
‘to carry on our “ watchful-wobbling ” policy with Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this opens up 
the Mexican situation. I shall not at this time speak on this stih- 
ject. but in the near future. I hope to address the House on our 
relations with Mexico. I will pnuse. however. long enongh to 
say that this whole so-called “ Mexican question“ is one of our 
own creation. Except for the attitude of Woodrow Wilson there 
would be no Mexican question at all and, as a consequence, there 
would be no '$125,000,000 appropriation to provide fer, ner one 
of 850.000.000 already provided for; nor expenditures of many 
millions to be provided for in the future. But for thut“ watch- 
ful-wobbling” policy, there would have been no demands to 
salute -our flag necessary, there would have been no neei wf 
sending our fleet to Vera Cruz. there would have heen no 
funerals of our brave sailor boys in New York or elsewhere. 

My friends, when the final chapter of this Mexican situation 
‘has been written by the impartial historian the action and con- 
duct of this Government will cause every American with reil 
blood in his veins and a reverence for the Stars and Stripes to 
blush with shame. This chapter will be the only humileting 


i| chapter in all our splendid American history. Would to God 


we were able to rub It out. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto -close in eight 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all debute on this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in eight minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, except for the ‘fallacious argu- 
ment that the gentleman from Pennsylvania mikes as to the 
8 tariff, he mude a very good presentation in behalf of 
the i 

I- desire in these few minutes to take up some arguments that 
have been made that this bill will affect injuriousty the prices 
of agricultural products, of which I sight ‘take us examples the 
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cotton crop of the South and the wheat crop of the West. The 
prices of these staple products are fixed in the markets of the 
world. Unless our producers of raw agricultural products have 
a free opportunity of exporting them to meet the demand, then 
the prices in our own country will be depressed and the pro- 
dueers will suffer thereby. 

This bill is not intended so much for the benefit of the ex- 
porters of raw products; they can take care of themselves, The 
prices are fixed in the world-wide market; there will be bidders 
for them when there is a demand, and buyers at the prevailing 
market prices. 

The chief purpose of this bill is to aid the little manufacturer, 
not the large manufacturers who export, like the International 
Harvester Co., the Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel 
Corporation; they have the financial ability to advertise and 
further their interests in the foreign market, to do the necessary 
advertising, to exploit their goods and bring them to the atten- 
tion of the buyers with patience, money, and with skill, and 
await their opportunities, and thereby to compete with the 
manufacturers of other countries in the selling of their products. 
But the little manufacturer, the small corporation, for instance, 
engaged in producing iron and steel products 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Not now, but Ina moment. He can not afford 
to expend the necessary amount to exploit his goods, to advertise 
them, and maintain the necessary staff in order to put them 
before the foreign market. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know 
that the Steel Trust has practically no competition, that they 
have got a gentleman’s agreement in armor plate and steel rails? 
Does not the gentleman also know that the small business.man 
of the country is at the mercy of the big trusts now, and will be 
if this bill is passed, in the export trade? 

Mr. SMALL. From my information I am not prepared to ad- 
mit the United States Steel Corporation dominates the produc- 
tion of iron and steel in the United States. There are others—— 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Has the gentleman read the 
Stanley steel company report? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. And in the face of that in- 
formation the gentleman does not believe it dominates the fron 
and steel business of the country? 

Mr. SMALL. Not to the extent of being a monopoly, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Oh! 

Mr. SMALL. This bill does not affect that subject, is not 
intended to affect it in the slightest degree. If the gentleman is 
correct, if they have a monopoly in the iron and steel trade, 
this bill does not change it and could not change it. What this 
bill does is to say to the small manufacturer of any product, 
where there is an export demand, that he may combine with 
manufacturers of a like product, pool their product, put up the 
necessary money for the purpose of exploiting them and to put 
them in competition with foreign producers and to do the nec- 
essary things to find a market for the products, This bill is in 
the interest of the little manufacturer and is not intended for 
the large manufacturer. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. For a question. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Then in harmony with what the 
gentleman states, would he vote for an amendment which would 
restrict the application of this law in a certain way—that is, to 
concerns that have a certain amount of capital stock, or con- 
cerns that have an annual output of, say, a million dollars, or 
five hundred thousand dollars, or something else? Would the 
gentleman be willing to vote for an amendment that would 
restrict it to the small concerns? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, the gentleman and I look at this thing dif- 
ferently. It is the same old question 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL, I would ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would ask that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has already been fixed by the 
committee, 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, let me extend to my friend from 
Texas [Mr. EacLe] my congratulations on the splendid enco- 
mium pronounced by him on successful, legitimate business enter- 


prise. For a number of years this Nation of ours has looked 
Mr. HICKS. For a number of years this Nation has looked 


forward with hope and confident expectation to the time when 
our export trade, especially to the Republics south of us, might 
be extended and enlarged. With conscious pride we look back 
to that splendid past when American ships were upon every 
sea and the America flag floated in every harbor of the globe. 


That those days may return is the fervent hope of everyone, and 
I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will speed the time. -[Ap- 
plause.] Our business men, be they large or be they small, 
be they farmers or manufacturers, merchants or laymen, or 
whatever their profession, should be encouraged not hindered, 
advanced not retarded. They are entitled to every considera- 
tion and deserve well at the hands of the Federal Congress, for 
the American business man is the bone and muscle of our pros- 
ct aaa our greatness. I believe in protection at home and 
abroad. 

There have been three main reasons why that trade has not 
been developed commensurate with the marvelous growth of our 
industries. They are the lack of banking facilities, the lack of 
transportation, and the lack of selling facilities—all three of 
which, working in harmony, are essential to a successful export 
business. We can not build up that trade by mere declaration of 
our desire; we can not develop it by idle dreaming or the ex- 
pression of a wish. We must legislate wisely and without 
prejudice, giving to our business men the same opportunities 
enjoyed by their competitors from other lands. 

We have taken steps to remedy the deficiency in banking 
facilities by authorizing the extension of our banking system; we 
are remedying the lack of shipping facilities by enlarging exist- 
ing lines and incorporating new ones; and this bill, in my opin- 
ion, will, in a large measure, remedy the third defect by placing 
the American exporter and the European exporter on the same 
footing. 

Now is our opportunity, now the time, to carry the flag into 
every port of South America. [Applause.] While the nations 
of Europe are losing by the sword the trade for which they are 
contending, let us seize our commercial opportunity, the most 
favorable in a generation, and plant American trade so firmly on 
the South American Continent that it will endure long after the 
hostilities in Europe shall have been forgotten. [Applause.] All 
the American business man wants is an equal chance with his 
foreign competitor [applause], and an equal chance supported 
by American enterprise, forwarded by American energy, guided 
by American genius, means the supremacy of American trade in 
all the markets of the world. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. 5 Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division—I with- 
draw the request 

Mr. WEBB. Mr, Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 12, 
noes 14. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The Committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. WISco 
and Mr. Wess) reported there were—ayes 26, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Battery: Page 2, line 9, at the end of 
the paragraph, insert the following as a new section : 

“Sec. 2. That para J of subsection 7 of section 4 of said act 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding the following at the 
end of said para, h: ‘Provided further, That on and after the Ist 
day of January, foit, no tarif taxes shall be collected on importations 
of the products of any American 8 which shall admit the — 
ucts of the United States free of taxes, the President o 
United States being hereby 8 and requested to notify 21 
American countries of the passage hereof and to invite their adhesion.’ ” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill is to promote export 
trade, and I want to submit, on the testimony of our experience 
with Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, that we have 
found that free trade with those islands has worked mar- 
velously. I believe, and profoundly believe, in expanding. the 
export trade of this country, and the only reason that the ex- 
port trade of this country is lagging behind devolopment other- 
wise is because we have chosen to close ourselves within tariff 
walls, exploiting the American people; and now I want to say 
that it is proposed under this bill that we shall undertake the 
exploitation of the people of the rest of the world. I am not 
sure that that will be the effect of this measure, and I am cer- 
tainly doubtful of its beneficial effects, 

I want to read just a few figures to sustain what I have 
said about the value of the proposition I here make. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that in 1898 the total exports 
from the United States to Porto Rico were $1,404,004, while 
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in 1915 these had risen to 830.929.831. To Hawaii in 1893 the 
exports were $4.308188, while in 1915 they had risen to $20,- 
700.000. With respect to the Philippine Islands, in 1904 the total 
imports from the United States were 84.633.208. while in 1915 
they had risen to 822.394.381. And I want to ask any fair- 
minded man here if, that being the result of free trade with 
those particular countries, would not free trade with South 
America, Central America, and the West Indies produce the 
very same result? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY, What are the exports from those countries? 

Mr. BAILEY. T have not time to go into that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You would not give them, if you had. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would cheerfully give them if I could be 
granted further time. You mean imports to the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. To the United Stutes. You have given 
the exports from the United States to those countries, and if 
you will refer to Cuba you will find that our exports last year 
were $110.000,000 against us, whereas before we adopted Cuban 
reciprocity they were but $17,000,000. 

“Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do you think that is good law? ` 

Mr. BAILEY. Anything that permits 

Mr. FORDNEY. Anything that permits trade from a mele 
country here. 

Mr. BAILEY. You can not trade one way. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Do you want to get cheated in a trade? 

Mr. BAILEY. No. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. But you did. 

Mr. BAILEY. If America is anything like your candidate 
for President says, it is able to take care of itself. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is what your President says. 

Mr. BAILE% I mean thut is what your candidate says. 
Now, these figures show that there was a great increase in the 
trade from those islands to this country. The export trade froin 
those islands to the United States was increased in like propor- 
tion, because. as I said a moment ago, trade is not jug handler. 
We do not send out goods and get nothing back. We send out 
goods and get goods back, and the statement made by the 
lamented McKinley, that the difference was paid in pure gold, 
was pure moonshine, It is not true, and the statistics suy it 
is not true, and it never was true. I believe if the gentle- 
man wil!—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. BAILEY. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the point of 
order will not properly lie against this amendment. This bill, 
es I said at the beginning, is aimed to promote exports, and I 
think I have shown that exports can be best promoted by offer- 
ing free conditions in trade. And that is what I propose to ex- 
tend through this amendment. F want to cull the attention of 
the committee to the fact that this proposition is supported by 
some of the most important manufacturers in. this country. 
A. B. Furquhar, a noted manufacturer in my own State, is an 
officer of an organization which was formed fur the express pur- 
pose of promoting the idea which I have embodied in this amend- 
ment; and Mr. Ingersoll, of the great Ingersoll Watch Co.. is 
the president of that organization. And many of the vice presi- 
dents and other officers of thut organization are distinguished 
men in the manufacturing industry in this country; and I be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, that we could do no better service to the 
exporters of the United States than to offer them this oppor- 
tunity. which F believe South America would gladly embrace. 
I understand that within a very recent date Argentina and Uru- 
guay and one or two other countries have entered into such a 
union as this proposes. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this amend- 
ment should command and ought to receive the support of every 
man who really wants to promote the exportation of American 


Will the gentleman permit a question? 


goods. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I will have to make the point of 
order. I do not think the amendment is germane. It is a 
revenue proposition, repealing the tariff taw, and while it may 
directly or indirectly refer to the export trade, it is not germane 
to the bill or the section to which it is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HULBERT. I offer an amendment as a new section, 


which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment as a new section, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary. inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 


Mr. WINGO. I understand this amendment proposes a new 
section. Would it not be proper to have the amendments to 
the section disposed of before offering a new section? I have an 


amendment to the section. I do not want my right lost. 

The CHAIRMAN, Has the gentleman an amendment to per- 
fect the section? 
> ME EINGO: Yes; an amendment to the present section, sec- 

on 

Mr. HULBERT. I understand all amendments to section 1 
have been concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Theamendment can be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wrxco: “Page 2, line 5, after the word 
t State” insert the tue following: or in any State or Territory.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this section has been closed 
and on all amendments thereto, The Chair has no discretion. 


Mr. WINGO. The Chair is mistaken us to the extent of the 
unanimous-consent request. It went to the paragraph, and not 
to the section. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Dill is being considered section by 
section, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] be allowed to offer his 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the 
gentleman from Arkansas may proceed for five minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There wax no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I offer now is 
the same as the amendment 1 offered awhile ago, which was 
defeated by a tie vote. 

I do not yield to any one on the floor or in the House in my 
ene to do all T can to extend the commerce of the United 

tates, 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman state the effect of it? Maybe 
we can agree to it. 

Mr. WINGO. I will do so before I get through. No one on 
the floor of the House or in the Committee on the Judiciary 
knows any more about the efforts that have been made to ex- 
tend our foreign trade than I. because as a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency I know exactly what 
efforts have been made to extend our foreign commerce. In that 
cupacity I have done all I could as to banking measures to ex- 
tend our commerce. 

The amendment I have offered undertakes to add to the words 
in the tirst paragraph, at the top of puge 2, these words, “or 
in any State or Territory.” The present language is carefully 
drawn to exclude that very thing, because the amendment that 
1 offered and which was defeated by a tie vote is an amendment 
that Is opposed by certain people who want to take advantage of 
the very legitimate demand for an extension of our foreign 
commerce to break down the antitrust law with reference to 
trade in agricultural products. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I voted for the gentleman's other amendment. 
I can see no objection to that, but I do see some objection to 
this. The language of the bill is designed to come within the 
terms of the cominerce clause of the Constitution. The gentle- 
man proposes to add to thut a provision in reference to trading 
wholly within a State. Of course we have no control over such 
trading. 

Mr. WINGO. I think, though. the gentleman will see that I 
am right, although at first blush the gentleman's contention 
may appear true. This paragraph goes to defining what you 
can not do “ within the United States.” An association, how- 
ever, can be formed within the city of Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, and it could enter into a combination for the purpose of 
trading in the city of Texarkana in cotton for export trade; 
and unless the amendment I have offered here is adopted, then 
under the first paragraph of the bill, under the familiar rule 
which every lawyer will agree with me applies, where you have 
excluded trading and marketing from the provision in lines 7, 
8. and 9, they would by this act be released, and that is what 
they want. They want to be released from the operations of 
the present antitrust law. 

Mr. MANN. Every moropoly that exists that confines its 
operations wholly within a State cnn be controlled only by State 
law. What control have we over it? 

Mr. WINGO. I am speaking of export trade. 

Mr. MANN. If so, then that is not within the State. 
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Mr. WINGO. If they are operating in a State for the purpose 
of carrying that interstate, to ship to a foreign port, then it 
would come 

Mr, MANN. That moment it comes within another term. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman may be right, but I am not 
sure. 

Mr. MANN. I am calling attention to it because I haye no 
desire to participate in passing an unconstitutional act. 

Mr. WINGO. Neither have I. 

Mr. MANN. I know the gentleman has not. Otherwise I 
would not have attracted his attention to that point. I think 
the gentleman is wrong, and I oppose his amendment on that 
ground. This is only a definition for the purposes of this 
act.- Plainly we have no constitutional authority to control 
trading within a State. If it is trading from one State to 
another, we have control. If it is trading to a foreign country, 
we have. ` 

Mr. WINGO. As a lawyer, of course I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MANN. No one questions the statement to that extent. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Is not the gentleman’s purpose covered by the 
language at the latter part of page 3, line 4? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I feel sure that if I could make myself 
clear, the gentleman would support my amendment. I am sure 
the gentleman from Ohio would have voted for my amendment. 
My amendment seeks to do this—and I will restate my proposi- 
tion for the benefit of the gentleman from Ohio: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more 
time. My time was largely taken up by interruptions. 

Mr. WEBB. . Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious to get this 
bill passed, and for the sake of expediting the passage of the 
bill I want to ask unanimous consent to accept the gentleinan’s 
first amendment, because -that does effect what the gentleman 
wants done, while the other amendment is doubtful. 

Mr. WINGO. Very well. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, that the proceedings by which the first amendment 
was defeated be vacated. I ask that we revert back to the 
yoting stage on that amendment. N 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman should ask to vacate the vote 
by which the amendment was defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to vacate the vote by which his first amend- 
ment was rejected. Is there objection? $ 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 8, by 
leaving out the word “or,” after the word “ production,” and 
inserting a comma in place of it. < 

Mr. WEBB. I accept that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 1, line 8, by striking out the last word “ or! 


Mr. MANN. No; by striking out the word “or” where it 
first appears after the word “ production.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 8, by striking out the word “or” where it first 
appears after the word “ production” and insert a comma, 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman does not mean that. 

Mr. MANN. It would read, “ production or manufacture or 
trading in or marketing in the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. p 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I already: have an amend- 
ment at the Clerk’s desk. I would like to ask if it Is not in 
order to have it reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma offer 
an amendment to perfect the text of the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes; to section 2. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to sec- 
tion 1 which I would like to have passed on without further 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment to section 1, which the clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


2 Amendment offered by Mr. DILLON: Page 1, line 10. after the word 
aay euch pradai anf ia ae Ta e oases of ats 
carrier company for exportation purposes,” Si ign Ps ca 

Mr. WEBB. I hope that will be voted down, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will now report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HuLnerr: Page 2, line 9, after the word 
“2 Bee That: the Secreta of the Trea the S 

C. 2. 
and the Secretary of DORMEN be, and they, ase handing ites. gs 
report to the Congress on or before the 15th day of December, 1916, 
as to the advisability of the establishment of free rts within the 
limits of the established customs districts of the United States as a 
pes aid in the development of the export trade of the United 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, this is not a free-trade ptopo- 
sition; neither is it a matter affecting tariff legislation, except 
in so far as it is aimed at the methods, without materially 
changing the financial returns. A free port is a restricted ter- 
ritory within a customs district where foreign goods may he re- 
eeived, discharged, worked upon, manufactured, and reexported, 
and not pay any duty, obviating the entry of the shipment 
through the customhouse, as is now the case, unless those goods 
are brought within the United States. In other words, the 
object of the establishment of a free port is simply to substitute 
for the present archaic method of drawbacks a practical, up-to- 
date business system, so that a merchant will @ot be required, 
upon the receipt of a cargo of goods which it is his intention to 
reexport, in whole or in part, to enter them in the customhouse, 
secure an appraisal, and make a temporary. payment of the fixed 
duty into the Treasury of the United States, thus depriving him 
of the use of so much capital until he is able, by the method 
known as the drawback system, to get it back. 

Now, be it noticed, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment which 
I have offered does not commit this House to the proposition 
of establishing a free port, but it proposes to have the subject 
as to the advisability of free ports investigated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, because he is the fiscal officer of the 
Government; by the Secretary of War, because rivers and har- 
bors, where customs zones would be located, are under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department; and by the Secretary of 
Commerce, because he has the statistics which will enable the 
presentation of this matter to this House in an intelligent form. 
And my amendment contemplates that these matters shall be 
gathered together between the time of the adoption of this bill, 
i2 this amendment be agreed to, as I hope it will be, and the 
next session of this Congress, so that at that time either I or 
any other Member of this House, desiring to do so, may intro- 
duce legislation seeking to establish the existence of one or 
more free port zones in this country, and may have the benefit, 
in the consideration of the question, of all the data which may 
be collected by the three department heads to whom the matter 
is referred, and placed before the Congress in a House docu- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter has received a great deal of at- 
tention throughout the country. It is not, as some of you sup- 
pose, a new proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. WEBB. I regret very much to be compelled to object. 
I think the gentleman has placed the matter before the House 
very clearly. 

Mr. HULBERT. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, here is a new proposition in 
legislation so far as this country is concerned, new so far as 
the House is concerned—hbecause so far as I have heen able to 
find out it has not been introduced here before—but not new 
so far as the commercial industries of the country are con- 
cerned, because I find that the consideration of the matter has 
received the widest publicity. There have been transmitted to 
me more than 150 favorable editorials from the press of the 
country, and I have yet to have brought to my attention a 
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single criticism of the action on the part of commercial bodies 


who have indorsed this amendment. I introduced it in the form 
of a resolution, which is now before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, in order to have this subject investigated in this 
country. 


Tun ECONOMIC, INDUSTRIAL, AND COMMERCIAL ASPECTS OF EUROPEAN 
Free Ports, WITH APPLICATIONS ron NEW YORK. 


1, REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THE FREE-PORT QUESTION, 


American investigators of European ports and American 
firms engaged in foreign trade have attracted attention by their 
favorable comments upon the advantages and conveniences to 
be found at free ports. Although no systematic investigations 
have been made of the peculiar merits of the free-port arrange- 
ment, we find an investigator of the Chicago Harbor cominis- 
sion saying a few years ago that were Chicago. to become a free 
port she could be the greatest port in the world, a Boston 
representative advising a free port for Boston, and a delegate 
from Houston, Tex., who was studying eity planning, remark- 
ing that in the future he expected Houston to resemble 
Hamburg. 

When it comes to the practical consideration of free ports 
for the United States, however, the question has reached a 
point where we must know more definitely what a free port 
is, whether it has been a success abroad, and whether it can be 
applied to American conditions. 7 

The first impression one has in reference to the free-port 
proposition is that of interest because it is peculiarly a German 
institution, At a time when the United States is looking to 
the foreign market as the coming outlet for her industry, it is 
natural that she should turn to German methods, because in 
80 or 40 years Germany has developed from an agricultural 
nation to an industrial and commercial nation of the first rank. 

There can be little doubt that Germany has been a path- 
finder along a route which we are now traveling, Our change 
from a predominately agricultural, nation to an industrial na- 
tion has been easily discerned by those who have been read- 
ing the signs of the past 10 years. The census of 1910 tells 
us that we have declined 18 per cent in the per capita produc- 
tion of cereals since 1900. Argentine beef and corn have been 
coming into New York Harbor to feed the people who a score 
of years ago were supplying food to the nations of the Old 
World. The census of 1910 tells us, on the other hand, that 10 
years saw an increase of 77 per cent in the tonnage of our blast 
furnaces and rolling mills. And during the past year one of 
our infants, the steel industry, has been contributing an export 
of nearly a million dollars a day. 

To discover what part the institution of free ports in Ger- 
many has played in her conquest of foreign markets requires 
a careful analysis, if we are to ascertain any definite lessons 
for the United States. In attempting to credit specific advan- 
tages to free ports, it is necessary to study the free ports in 
connection with their competing ports of similar class, which 
are not free ports. In order to do this, Hamburg and Bremen 
in Germany, and Copenhagen in Denmark, a free port patterned 
after the German model, will be contrasted with Antwerp and 
Rotterdam, their direct competitors, which are not free ports. 


2. THE CHARACTER OF EUROPEAN FREE PORTS. 


The free port institution is a survival from the days before 
modern nations arose, when independent cities kept open the 
routes of traffic. Hamburg and Bremen, now independent, re- 
publican states of the German Empire, were members of the 
Hanseatic League which reached the zenith of its power during 
the fourteenth century. At a time when the burdens levied 
upon commerce by petty nobles made commerce precarious, 
the cities of the Hanseatic League kept their gates open to 
trade without duties. When Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibuck 
joined the German Empire in 1871, they retained their status 
as free cities. They belonged politically to the Empire, but 
they were outside the German Customs Union. In order to 
bring these cities into the German customs confederation, Bis- 
marek proposed a plan which gave origin to what we know as 
free ports. The cities were taken into the customs union, but 
the harbors were left free. 

When Hamburg entered the German Customs Union in 1888, 
she inaugurated the administration of her free port which for 
five years previous had been in process of construction. The 
free port is located on the River Elbe, directly abutting the 
city, which is 65 miles from the sea, and takes in the entire 
river for a stretch of 5 miles from Altona to Elbe bridge. The 
land area comprised within this zone was in 1883 occupied by 
16.000 inhabitants, who were evicted when the land was con- 
demned by the State. There is in the free port a land area of 
1,325 acres in addition to 1,370 acres of water area, all of which 
is shut off from the inland by means of a canal on the city side 


of the harbor and by means of floating palisades on the other 
sides. The entrances to the city and to the upper and lower 
Elbe are guarded by customs stations. 

Within the free port goods are unloaded, stored, packed, 
mixed, or manipulated, or manufactured with as great freedom 
as though customs officials were an unknown species to com- 
merce. There is an interesting way of bringing ships up the 
river to the free port. The red tape amounts to nothing ex- 
cept that the pilot is a sworn man, who is under oath not to 
allow any goods to leave the vessel while it is in his charge, 
There has never been an evidence of bad faith on the part of 
these pilots. 

The Hamburg free port is practically the entire harbor, be- 
cause, with the exception of river barges en route between the 
upper and lower Elbe which take the canal around the free 
port, all the shipping comes to the free port. The free port is 
a place of varied activity in transshipment from ocean vessels 
to river barges and the circular railway, in lightering to the 
city and to the free port warehouses, and in the rapid move- 
ments of tugs and small power boats, all centered in a relatively 
small space. In addition to this activity at the quays and on 
the water there is an important commercial business being car- 
ried on in the rows of warehouses which are employed not 
only for storage but also for selling headquarters and offices, 
and close by are two great shipbuilding plants, and just be- 
yond rows of small factories which front directly on the water. 
Whoever has seen the harbor of Hamburg has seen one of the 
most impressive sights of a great commercial nation. 

The general character of the free port in Hamburg has been 
copied by the other German ports, except in respect to manu- 
facture, which is a privilege restricted to Hamburg. Bremen, 
for instance, has the warehousing and transshipment features, 
with entire freedom in the way of packing, mixing, or manipulat- 
ing, but her frequent petitions to the Empire for the right to 
manufacture have been unavailing. Since Bremen embraced Bis- 
marck’s proposel three years later than Hamburg, she has had 
to suffer for her scepticism by this limitation. 4 

Bremen, which is on the River Weser, 46 miles from the sea, 
located her free port just down the river from her old docks. 
A large inland basin was excavated from the dry land and con- 
nected directly with the river; this was surrounded by quays, 
transshipment sheds, warehouses, and circular railway, and 
isolated from the inland by means of a fence. Bremen’s ship- 
ping quickly transferred itself to the free port, and the old ware- 
houses and quays abutting the city have fallen into decay. In 
order to accommodate the growing traffic of the free port it 
later became necessary to add a second inland basin adjoining 
the first. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, the Queen of the North and the com- 
mercial center of the Scandinavian countries, had watched with 
interest the installation of free ports in Germany, and her Par- 
liament decided in 1891 that the best way to meet German com- 
petition In the Baltic was to copy the German free port. There 
is one decided difference, however, to be noted in the free port 
of Copenhagen, which is that the old harbor was left unaltered 
and the free port was planned as only one unit In the whole 
harbor. The land for the free port was reclaimed from the sea, 
as the site selected was seaward from the old harbor, so much 
so that a breakwater had to be constructed. The land area, 
only 148 acres, consists partly of projecting arms, on which are 
located over 4,000 yards of quays and the warehouses, and an 
outer fringe of ground on the city side, utilized for administra- 
tion buildings. freight yards, and factories. 

The Austrian ports of Trieste and Fiume have the free-port 
arrangement, as have several Italian ports in limited form, 
Because Hamburg, Bremen, and Copenhagen are the best ex- 
amples of European free ports, this study has been confined to 
them, and the minor German free ports, as well as the Austrian 
and Italian experiences, have been left until a more extensive 
report may be called for. 

There is another class of free ports, which may be termed 
colonial free ports. The German and English ports in the Far 
East are of this nature, as is another English port nearer 
home—those of Gibraltar. But as the arguments for colonial 
free ports may be somewhat different from those which apply 
to the ports of commercial nations, it is proper for us to limit 
our tests in behalf of New York to the free ports of northwest 
Europe. 

3. EUROPEAN COMPETITION WHICH CONFRONTS FREE PORTS. 


These northwest European free ports compete with Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, and to a less degree with French and English 
ports. England is a free-trade nation, and her ports have been 
largely free, due to the absence of tariffs. France deals in 
specialities and luxuries, and does not feel the pinch of handling 
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eosts as acutely as do nations dealing in more or less bulky 
staples. The real test, however, which must be applied to 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Copenhagen is as to how they get along 
as compared to Antwerp and Rotterdam, ports which are bid- 
ding for trade in part of the sume territory. If the free-port 
arrangement is of commercial merit, these latter ports would not 
overlook it, unless conditions were radically different with them 
than in the free ports. The conditions are different because of 
the scale of tariffs. Belgium and Holland are semifree-trade 
countries. 

In a country where few goods are dutiable, a free port would 
provide special facilities for only a scant amount of traffic. 
The problem is very different in Germany, where there is a 
high scale of tariffs very similar to our own, from what it is 
in the semifree-trade countries of Belgium and Holland. Offi- 
ciais and members of the chambers of commerce in Antwerp 
and Rotterdam said that they considered free ports necessary 
in high-tariff countries like Germany and the United States. 
but that their duties were too low to justify the creation of free 
ports. In order to prove up this excuse of low duties let us 
consider the tariffs of these countries. ` 

When we exmmine the duties in Belgium we find that raw 
materials are mostly free. The extent of imports which enter 
free of duty is illustrated by the Belgium imports from the 
United States for the yenr ending January 1, 1912; of these 
imports only 9.6 per cent on the basis of tonnage, and 16.7 
per cent on the busis ef value were dutinble. Again, the in- 
significance of tariff duties in Belgium is shown by the amount 
ef revenue collected. The customs duties collected for the yeur 
1912 totaled but 74.460.572 frances; and, further, of these duties 
collected by Belgium nly 17.4 per cent came from duties levied 
upon goods stored in bonded warehouses. 

Antwerp's importance in transit trade comes mainly from the 
fact that her port, is located on direct routes of shipment to a 
large territory. The bulk of her transit trade, which is cen- 
trally distributed from a European point, is broken in lots in 
England and shipped through Antwerp in bend. This is clearly 
illustrated by the transit statistics. The volume of the Bel- 
gium transit trade. which gues largely via Antwerp, was for 
the year 1912. 2.437.290.000 francs. The proportion which 


stopped in bonded warehouses was as follows: 


That is, there was only about $6,000,000 worth of transit 
goods stored in the bended warehouses of Belgium in 1912. 
If we estimate two-thirds of this as being stored in Antwerp—a 
rough estimate—Antwerp has only about $4,000.000 a year of 
this kind of traffic to handle. This is too small an amount 
to justify a free pert. 

The importance ef staples in the commerce of Rotterdam is 
shown by the fact that out of the total import for the year 
1910 of 17.859 027 tens of 1.000 kilos, 2.250 pounds, ore con- 
sisted of 6.236.909 tons, grain of 4.127.769 tons, wood of 
1.514.248 tons. conl of 1.448.113 tons. Other important items, 
smaller in extent, were Bruzilian coffee, of which 67.000 tons 
was imperted, anl products such as artificial butter, mar- 
gerine, oils. ete.. which totaled an import of 302,000 tons. 

These major articles of commerce are duty free. In addition, 
other important items of trade, such as machinery propelled 
by steam and materials for shipbuilding are free. Rotterdam 
is an important transit point in the tobacco trade. The duty 
on raw tobacco is, however, only 70 Dutch cents per 100 
kilos. This reduces it to $1.12 duty for 900 pounds of raw 
tobacco. This duty is se insignificant in respect to value that 
tobacco manufacturers do not bother to collect drawbacks upon 
reexport. 

Holland, since she levies excise duties on sugar and alcohol, 
has a drawback systém for reexports in sugur-containing ar- 
ticles, such as jams, condensed milk, chocolate anid confection- 
ery. and for alcohol in liqueurs and perfumes. The latest sta- 
tistics available for 1911 were specially provided by the 
collector of the port of Rotterdam, and show a drawback paid 
for sugar of $1.583.656, and for alcohol $201,188 i:. liqueurs and 
$39.340 in perfumes. 

The statistics hnve been given only for the bonded warehouse 
business for Belgium and the drawbacks for Holand, because 
it was not possible to secure both sets of statistics for ench 
country. It is not likely, however, that there is any material 


difference between the countries in the amount of bonded ware- 
house business and drawbacks. Upon the small proportion of 


dutiable traffic Belgium levies a 10 per cent ad valorem tariff 
and Holland levies a 5 per cent ad valorem tariff. The large 
percentage of goods duty free, the low tariffs, the small bonded 
warehouse. business, and the inconsiderable drawbacks explain 
why these countries feel that they have a need for a free port 
too limited to pay fur an expensive equipment. 

4. THE IMPORTANCE OF TRANSSIIPMENT DRAWBACKS AND BONDED 

WAREHOUSES AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 

After explaining why Antwerp and Rotterdam are not free 
ports, the question arises as to whether New York has enough 
dutiable trailic to justify the consideration of a free port. In 
the first place, New York has an important transshipment 
traffic—that is, through shipment in bond to other countries, 
Transshipment statistics, which are sepurately recorded by the 
Bureau of Navigation and Commerce, show that for the year 
ending June 30, 1912, a total of $181,000,000 transshipment 
goods passed through our territory, of which $60,000,000 went 
through the port of New York. Had New York a free port, it is 
likely that part of this traffic would have stepped, as the experi- 
ence of free ports shows that one of their greatest services 
is that of becoming a base for transshipment. 

The United States paid in drawbacks for the reexport of 
foreign materials. for the fiscal year 1912, $4,525570.13. of 
which $2,784,561.01 was recorded at the port of New York. 
Although we are not at present utilizing dutiable foreign ma- 
terials extensively in our articles of export, it is likely that 
this will increase when we enter the foreign markets more 
largely with manufactures, The drawback law allows a re- 
turn of 99 per cent of the duties upon the reexport of foreign 
materials, with additional fees which in the instance of a large 
shipment amount to about 1 per cent, and in the ease of small 
shipments to more. 

New York has been accustomed to do about 60 per cent of 
all the bonded warehousing in the United States. On the 
day of June 30, 1912, the Government statistics showed goods 
in the bonded warehouses of New York valued at $45,218,560, 
The fiscal year of 1913 showed an increase in bonded ware- 
housing of about 25 per cent. The high-water mark for New 
York occurred in the month of September. 1913. just before 
the new tariff went into effect, when the customhouse for this 
district recorded goods stored on the last day of that month 
valued at 869.659.447. 

Goods released from bonded warehouses in the New York 
customs district, for the fiscal year 1913, totaled 590.000.000. 
This bulks imposingly when contrasted with the sum of about 
84.000.000 released from the bonded warehouses of Antwerp 
in a year. . È 

The present law in reference to bonded warehouses provides 
only for such charges as are necessary for administration. 
Svery bonded warehouse must pay at least one customs official, 
and the larger two or more, at the rate of 51.600 a year. to 
supervise the incoming and outgoing of merchandise. In addi- 
tion, certain fees are charged to compensate the general customs 
administration. 

In addition to avoiding these charges, warehouses in a free 
pert should offer great advantages in superior location for 
transportation, advantages in the cheap handling of traffic, 
and, most important, the advantage of control of merchandise, 

The owners of bonded warehouses’ in Bremen opposed the 
free-port project for fear of the loss of their business, but, the 
vice president of the Bremen Chamber of Commerce testitied 
that, as it had worked out, these men had not suffered par- 
ticularly, becanse the growing traffic of the port had taken 
cenre of them as well as bringing success to the free-port ware- 
houses. In New York it is essentially a question of more iso- 
lated private bonded warehouses or free-port warehouses to 
accommodate growing traffic. 

What effect the new tariff will have upon the volume of 
dutiable imports is difficult to say, because several important 
items went on the free list; most of the ratings changed, how- 
ever, were in the way of reductions, while 307 ratings re- 
mained unchanged and 86 were increased. The fiscal year 
1913 showed that 46.58 per cent of eur imports were dutinble. 
Even if the percentage of our dutiable imports is decreased 
it is unlikely that the volume of dutiable imports will decrense 
absolutely, on account of our growing trade. With duties sta- 
tionary for several years the bonded-warehouse business has 
grown steadily, a tendency which should continue, because lower 
tariffs will increase imports. i 

It is important to consider the amount of dutiable merchan- 
dise entering a port with the volume of drawbacks and bonded- 
warehouse business, because it is this kind of traffic which lays 
the foundation for the success of a free port. New York is pre- 
eminently the American port which is best fitted in this respect 
to consider a free port. When a free port is established Euro- 
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pean experience shows us free merchandise seeks it as well 
because of the special facilities offered. At Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg, Bremen, Copenhagen, and Berlin men engaged 
in foreign trade said, on the basis of their knowledge of the 
situation at New York, which is considerable, that New York is 
a logical place for a free port. 

5. THB ADMINISTRATION OF FREE PORTS. 

If New York is a logical place for a free port from the stand- 
point of duties, it is of interest to us to inquire into the manage- 
ment, the special services, and the general success of European 
free ports. 

The capital investment in the three major free ports of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Copenhagen has been provided partly by the 
State and partly by private enterprise. In each instance the 
State paid for the land, dredged the harbors, and built the 
quays, while private companies, called free-port warehousing 
companies, paid for the warehouses, railway tracks, cranes, and 
their administration buildings. 

The harbor administration in Hamburg and Bremen is con- 
trolled by the State through harbor and engineering depart- 
ments. In Copenhagen the harbor administration is undertaken 
by the department of the interior of Denmark, which controls 
the entire harbor, of which the free port is a part. At all these 
ports the harbor departments assign berths to ships, collect the 
harbor dues, and generally administer the shipping. 

The warehouse companies, who administer their own property, 
share their profits with the State to reimburse the State for its 
investment in the land and harbor. In Hamburg the directorate 
of the Free Port Warehouse Co. includes one representative 
of the German Empire and several representatives of the State 
of Hamburg. - 

The financial results at these free ports have been satisfac- 
tory both to the State and to the companies. The State of Ham- 
burg has made upon its investment 3.5 per cent from 1889 to 
1906, 5.5 per cent from 1906 to 1909, and since then somewhat 
more; the shares of the company paid 5 per cent dividend from 
1889 to 1905, 5.5 per cent from 1906 to 1908, and they are now 
receiving 6 per cent. These disbursements have been obtained 
in spite of liberal writing off against depreciation, renewals, 
pensions, and so on. At Bremen and Copenhagen the same 
method of financing has been employed as at Hamburg, and 
the results have also been satisfactory. In order to see the way 
in which the receipts are expended and the method of dividing 
the net profits, statements are appended from the last report 
of the Hamburg Free Port Warehouse Co. The item “ State 
purchasing fund” is explained by the fact that the State is 
utilizing part of its profits to amortize the*shares of the private 
company, so that the State will ultimately be the owner of the 
entire equipment. 


INCOME ACCOUNT, HAMBURG FREE PORT WAREHOUSE CO., Tan ENDING 
JAN. 1, 1013. 


Marks. Marks 
Balance from 1911 12,176.06 Taxes ~----_---___ 205, 240. 066 
Rent account (ware- Salaries ___ , 185. 00 
house lea out- Expenses 177, 681. 00 
D ice 2,116, 706.22 General administra- 
Business receipts „ton 1. 241, 977. 40 
(general package Written off: 
Warehousing) . 2, 802, 428. 05 Hydraulic ac- 
Interest account 28, 572. 31 CONDE oe 61, 006, 8: 
Electric _..-. 7, 250. 89 
General 13, 654. 04 
U b keep of 
ulldings _.. 187,994.72 
Building re- 
newal 300, 000. 00 
chine re- 
newal 60, 000. 00 
Bond interest 502, 155. 28 
Ground rent 408, 630. 97 
Reserve, warehouse. 88, 316. 66 
Reserve, tax 12, 275. 00 
Pension fund 00 


50, 000. 
PRONE adak 1, 529, 614. 
4, 059, 882. 64 etal ste 4, 959, 882. 
Report of the Hamburg Free Port Warehouse Co., Jan. 1, 1913, 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, HAMBURG FREE PORT WAKEHOUSE CO., YEAR BNDING 
JAN. 1, 1193. 


Marks. 

3.5 per cent dividend on shares 315. 000. 00 
TO he Bia t0s one ere ee ents 525, 000. 00 
To the State purchase fund 442 — 67, 743. 86 
Superdividend to shares 2.5 per cent 225. 000. 00 
Superdividend to State purchase fund 375, 000. 00 
Undivided profts— 21, 870. 83 

J aai A ya EP Le AL Lens Tees ED ss eet ek 1, 529, 614. 69 


Aside from the land and water front occupied by the Free 
Port Warehouse Co., Hamburg has leased land aren and quays 
to manufacturing companies and steamship lines, These leases 


have been for long terms and have been profitable to the lessees; 
subleases have been negotiated at as high as six times the rate 
in the original lease. 

In Copenhagen the Free Port Warehouse Co, has control of 
all the industrial business of the free port and makes leases to 
the manufacturing companies. The value of these leases has 
increased. 

0. THE FREE PORT AS A TERMINAL QUESTION AT NEW YORK. 

The first question which one should answer in considering 
the proposal of a free port for New York is as to whether it 
is feasible from a terminal standpoint. ‘That is, is it a prac- 
tical matter? The salient character of free ports, their unity 
and coordination, may seem impracticable in a harbor with 
such a long and broken water front as we find here. It would 
be impracticable, doubtless, to attempt to make the whole of 


New York Harbor into a free port. The administrative diffi- 


culties facing the customs in such a case would make an im- 
possible task; and as the harbor has been developed with no 
idea of a free port, clean-cut correlation would be outside of 
the question. 

No such objections, however, stand in the way of a sepa- 
rate free-port zone in New York Harbor. Were an unoccupied 
area selected, it would be possible to construct a terminal all 
at once and abreast the latest models. Such a scheme has much 
to commend it. New York needs to provide accommodations 
for growing traffic, and she is now suffering from the lack of 
unified and specialized terminals. The freight-congestion prob- 
lem which has arisen in Manhattan, a solution of which seems 
so difficult, should hasten the consideration of a special zone 
for our transit foreign trade. 

Well-planned and coordinated transportation, warehousing, 
and manufacturing facilities, are familiar to New York in the 
instance of the Bush Terminal. Such facilities appeal strongly 
to traffic which requires a center from which distribution can 
be quickly accomplished, and especially to such traffic as is in 
small units. Large-scale facilities for many comparatively small 
businesses is most needed by such firms as would use a free 


port. 

A large-scale terminal for transit, special export and domes- 
tic imports has a double recommendation for New York. It 
would relieve the congestion in Manhattan and would give bet- 
ter accommodations to a kind of business which is faced with 
acute international competition. Lighterage to a free port out- 
side the expensive land area would furnish no additional ex- 
pense; a switching terminal railway could secure a division of 
rate similar to the Bush Terminal Railway and suppor: itself; 
private companies would see an opening for a profitable ware- 
housing business; and the city of New York, which is trying 
to relieve the car-float congestion at the piers in lower Man- 
hattan, could find a relief by making appropriations for the 
expense of the free port land and wharves. 

A free port would not lay an extra burden on the customs 
regulation of the port of New York. It seems from foreign 
experience that there is no question about the success of 
guarding an isolated free port zone. In New York it would 
merely divert labor from the administration of bonded ware- 
houses and drawbacks to stretching a guard around the free 
port. 

7. DISCHARGING SHIP'S CARGO IS QUICKLY DONP AT FREE PORTS. 

Of the special advantages to trade offered by a free port, the 
first is that already mentioned of *-eedom from the red tape 
and expense connected with drawbacxs and bonded warehouses, 
A second advantage is that when a ship ties up in a free port 
it is possible to unload the cargo without any customs inspec- 
tion. Representatives of steamship lines say that this is a great 
luxury for them, as it enables them to have quicker and better 
control over their ships. In these days of large inyestment in 
ships, saving in time means more voyages and larger interest 
returns. 

The quickness with which cargo may be discharged is also 
of advantage to consignees. It is an advantage in getting 
goods inland, because it relieves congestion and gives a steady 
stream of goods which may be Inspected as part of the routine, 
In the case of transit goods it is pure gain. 

The time element in handling cargo is becoming more and 
more important. The great foe of speedy service is congestion, 
and the ease with which goods may be received into a free 
port is everywhere highly appreciated. 

8. A Funn PORT GIVES CONTROL OVER MERCHANDISE, 


It is an advantage to be rid of customs fees, and it is an 
advantage to have goods come in quickly, but it is an even 
greater advantage to have control of your own goods. The 
free ports are used in many instances for assembling parts 
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prior to direct shipment. One American firm in the Hamburg in addition does a package warehouse business at fixed tariffs 


free port puts Elgin watch movements inte Keystone cases, 
packs shipments, and sticks firm labels on the packages, all in 
a room in one of the free port warehouses, | Another firm, 
next door. brings in Panama hats and fits them out with hat- 
bands. A merchant hus u show room, his sales -healquarters, 
his assembling room, and his shipping department all in one. 
The variety of uses of the free port for this kind of thing is 
easily imaginable, 

The importance of this control over the goods is better real- 
ized when we discover that most of the firms in a free port 
do both an import business to the inland and a transit trade 
with other countries. Some firms do 90 per cent in domestic 
imports and the balance in transit, while with other firms the 
ratios are reversed. ‘The ratio does not seem to be of vital 
significance, since we find that it varies so widely. The im- 
portant thing is that a merchant does not know what propor- 
tion of his goods are for transit in advance. If he does this 
mixed business, he is in position to take advantage of the best 
market when he is in the free port. He does not run à risk 
of bringing gouls to a certain pluce and then finding that he 
has overshot the demand. He is, therefore, safe in establish- 
ing a base where goods may be brought in in bulk, mixed with 
other gowls. and prepared fer shipment. 

The control which n merchant has over his goods is the first 
thing to attract attention in a free port. The satisfaction 
which such a man feels in having free access to his goods is 
akin to the comfortable, homelike feeling we associate with 
owning one's own home. The man who employs ‘bonded ware- 
houses for entering the home market or for transit shipment 
is a homeless mwan. This may be bad enough for u Jecal firin, 
but it is positively depressing to a foreign house. We find in 
Hamburg a lurge number of American firms who employ the 
free port as a ba:e for their European trade. There is nothing 
like this at Antwerp or Rotterdam. Aud the free port itself is 
a big argument iu inducing American firms to distribute from 
Hamburg. 


b. AMOUNT OF TRANSIT TRAFFIC AT FREE PORTS, 


The great thing about free ports is that they are the favorite 
location for a base of operations, The directors of the Free Port 
Warehouse Co. in Copenhagen furnished statisties which show 
that about 30 per cent of the tonnage of their free port is in 
transit traffic. Since the tonnage of the free part Copen- 
hagen increased 100 pez ceut in the 10 yeurs- ending 1910, at 
the same time that the old harbor was ‘increasing only 4 per 
cent, it is evident that the peculiar advantage of the ‘free port 
is appreciated. 

In the instance of Bremen, statistics given in a report on the 
harbor of Bremen by a State hurbur commission in 1907 show 


that the increased ‘tonnage handled in the free port from the 


time of the beginning in 1889 to 1904 was ‘fivefold. These 
figures are for the tonmuge lifted ‘by cranes, which includes 
practically all the goods unloaded. 
Bremen show the amount of ‘transit in her commerce, The 
‘latest available statistics follow: 
Bremen. 
PROPORTION OF TRANSIT IN EXPORT, YEAR 1912, 


LP. 206 Jahrbuch für Breimische Statistik Handels Statistik 1912.] 
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At Hamburg the warehousing business has shown. a steady 
increase from yenr to year, which has necessitated the build- 
dng of mew warehouses at frequent intervals. The Free Port 
Warehouse Co, leases floors or parts of floors by the year, and 


for various.conimodities. The figures of the receipts from these 
sources constitute a good index of the increase of this business: 
Growth of receipts from leased space. . 
[Compiled from reports of the Hamburg Free Port Warehouse Co.] 


Marks, 
Year ending Jan. 1, 1890 — 1 291.216. 90 
Year ending Jan. 1. 1899. — 1,652, 324. 16 
Year ending Jan. 1. 1309. — 2. 108, 495. 71 
y ending Jan. 1, 1913. . 05 


Growth in receipts from package warchousing. 


Marks. 
Yenr ending Jan. 1. 1890 ũñéòÜ ͤĩ75?'j— 819. 801. 77 
Dear ending Jan. 4. 19.4% — 1. 6.181. 84 
eee ee 2. 401. 609. 58 
Year ending Jan. 1. 1913—— rv 2. 116, 706. 22 


Statistics for transit are not kept at Hamburg, so it is im- 
possible to find out the proportion of this kind of traffic in her 
total commerce except by examining the amount of gools ex- 
ported from Hamburg which are not produced in Germany. 
This involves a detailed statistical study which would be too 
long to introduce here. The influence of transit trade, how- 
ever, has been important. It is not possible, in addition, to 
tabulate the various activities in the free port in a systematic 
manner, because the sentiment about the port béing “free” has 
worked against the gathering of any such information, It is 
possible, however, to indicate the nature of the business done 
there by means of citing typical examples. The great variety 
of the business represented in the Free Port Warehouse Co.'s 
buildings cun be imagined when we realize that the floor space 
of these buildings is more than 5.000.000 square feet. The mute- 
rial guined in this investigation was by means of personal inter- 
view and by means of a circular letter sent aut to 55 representa- 
tive firms using the free port. selected by Mr. E. H. Mommentlwff, 
American vice consul general at Hamburg. Various activities 


may be illustrated by referring to concrete instances, Which ure 


typical. 
10, EXAMPLE OP PURE TRANSIT TRADE AT HAMBURG FREE PORT, 


Pure transit trade is an exception, as most of the ‘firms do a 
mixed! transit and domestic import business. A rare situntion 
muy arise which makes a free port the location for pure ‘transit 
trade. Such an instance is seen in Hamburg in the ease of Mr. 
‘Eugen Guttmann, whose letter may be read witli interest: 


Dear Sin: In reply to your favor of the 2d tmstant, I have much 

| pleasure in giving you the following information : 
| The principal articles I handle are crude and rectified spirit (alcobol) 
of foreign origin, which only can be user! for export purposes, as the 
| entry duty ds so high that It can not compete with the spirit ge was 
In rmany. So you will understand that the free port is of +» 
Importance for my trade. Most of my German buyers have their manu- 
j factories in the free port, as their products are only destined for the 
export. and so they bave no difficulty whatever lu working up the for- 
| eign spirit, the cost of which is much lower ‘than the -spirit of Ger- 
| man origin, There are also some firms in the nonfree port with the 
allowance to use for their export production foreign spirit, but onl 
under customs supervision, which, of course, is more expensive a 


Further on the free port is of great importance for the transit busi- 
ness, Last year 1 did a big business with the alcohol monapoly in 
Switzerland. The spirit received here from “Russia or other countries 
by steamers was landed bere in the free port and filled into 25 5 tank 
cars, which, after having been leaded by the customs, could for- 
warded without any other circumstances. 

In my opinion, the free port in Hamburg 1s of a very great value for 
the whole trade, and bas contributed considerably to the development 
of the commerce in our city and of the industrial works, 

I leave it to you to make any use of this communication you wish, 
and in case you should require further particulars whatever, I am 
willingly at your service. 

Jam, dear sir, 

Yours, very respectfally, EUGEN GUTTMANN. 


11. EXAMPLES OF MIXED TRANSIT AND DOMESTIC IMPORT AT HAMBURO, 


1. The Ceres Packing Co,, of California, which has ware- 
house room leased from the Free Port Warehouse Co., deals in 
diried fruits and spices, on which the German duty is from $1 
to $15 per 225 pounds. The only manipulation is dipping the 
fruit. Their trade is partly German import and partly trans- 
shipment to other countries. Their Hamburg agent says that 
the free port is very valuable to them. 

2. The large firm of Johs. Schröder, which does a general im- 
port and export business. sent a letter which is of interest, be- 
cause it puts the matter up to New Vork: 

In reply I beg to’ state that though I am primarily doing a trans- 


shipment and export business, our free port offers also a good deal of 
advantages to me, especially as to the provisional -warehousing of all 


The statistics kept at | combined with more or less trouble, 


incoming goods free of duty, partly destined for the later import both 
into the German 5 0 ete and into other European countries, f. 1., 
Sweden, Norway. and Russia 


On the other band, as a prominent exporter both of raw material, 
such as glue stock, wood meal, etc. and of various kinds of spirits 
(cherry juice, etc.) to the ‘States, I should consider it not only an ad- 
vantage but even.a direct necessity for New York to finally offer ade- 
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quate advantages to the German shippers, as our port is offering to ex- 
porters of the other side of the ocean. . 

If desired, I should be readily willing to furnish you with any addi- 
tional pelea od ag subject. 

Aar peter Jons. SCHRÖDER. 
C. BAHL. 

8. F. A. Sohst, a lumber dealer who handles sawed and hewed 
lumber from all parts of the world, has a model equipment in the 
free port, consisting of a dockyard, with canal and railway con- 
nections, electric crane, and covered storage sheds. The German 
duty on lumber runs from about $0.20 to $2.50 per cubic meter. 
The bulk of his business is import to Germany, although he does 
some transit trade with foreign countries and colonies. His 
opinion about the free port is summed up as follows: “ Prac- 
tically the whole importance and welfare of Hamburg's trade de- 
pends upon the free port.” 

4. Julius Grossman, who rents several floors from the Ware- 
house Co., imports and exports drugs, spices, chemical, and 
essential oils; crude drugs for medical purposes are usually free, 
but there is a heavy duty on spices and essential oils. The goods 
are repacked, cleaned, worked, and stored. They are sold to the 
German market or to foreign countries, according to trade condi- 
tions. Mr, Grossman says: 
cane free port in Hamburg is certainly of great benefit to Hamburg 

e. 

5. Ph. Astheimer & Sohn, dealers in foreign fruit on which 
duties range from $0.75 to $2.50 per 225 pounds, sell about 90 
per cent of their goods to the German market and reexport 10 
per cent to other countries. Their opinion about the free port 
ás: “Greatest thing on earth,” 

6. Deutsche Amerikanische Petroleum Gesellschaft, the Ger- 
man branch of the Standard Oil Co., has large storage tanks and 
storage sheds in the free port, where they handle naphtha, oils, 
gas oils, and lubricating oils.. The duties, which vary some- 
what, average about $1.50 per 225 pounds, The company fills 
oil into their tanks from steamers and on shipping out fill tank 
barges and tank railway cars. They fill iron and wooden barrels 
as well. Most of the goods are for the German market, but they 
have some transshipment. The opinion of the company is ex- 
pressed by their agent, Mr. H. Riedmann, as follows: 

We consider that the free po offers great advantages, as it faciH- 
tates commerce enormously; for instance, it does away with control of 
customs during storage. 

7. Of all the personal interviews and letters, there was but one 
which was not favorable to the free port. A man importing 
goods which come into Germany free said that he was conducting 
his business in the free port for no special reason. It was a mat- 
ter of indifference to him. 

These instances are representative of the sort of business 
found in the Hamburg free port, but almost every conceivable 
variety of trade is there. The general sentiment of the firms 
using the free port is more than approval—it is enthusiastic. It 
is only by considerable acquaintance with the facilities of free 
ports and the advantages they offer in control over merchandise 
that the uninitiated can realize that a free port is not a theory, 
but an institution which has proven itself to be a practical suc- 
cess. N 
Let one go from Hamburg, Bremen, or Copenhagen to Antwerp 
and Rotterdam, and he will ask where are the merchants who 
are using the harbor as a base for distribution? If they are 
handling nondutiable merchandise they may be found scattered 
all around the port. If they are handling dutiable merchundise 
they have no home of their own such as is found in free ports. 
At Antwerp the Hudson Motor Car Co. asked for the privilege 
of setting up their machines in the royal bonded warehouses and 
using the place for a sales headquarters. This was something, 
they were told, which could not be done in the bonded ware- 
houses. An American shoe firm also tried to make Antwerp a 
sales headquarters, but went away because of the bonded ware- 
house regulations. 

If New York wishes to become a base for distribution, which 
combines import and transit, she can not make a very convincing 
appeal with her bonded warehouses to the foreigner who knows 
the advantages of free ports. The competition among ports for 
foreign commerce often turns upon a small advantage, as is wit- 
nessed by the struggle over the import and export railway freight 
differentials at Atlantic ports of the United States. A free port 
is a pretty substantial sort of differential. 

12. MANUFACTURING LN THE FREE PORT OF HAMBURG. 

Hamburg and Copenhagen are the two free ports which have 
the privilege of manufacture. At both of these ports this is a 
much-valued adjunct. The manufacturing industries in the free 


port of Hamburg consist of shipbuilding companies, allied indus- 
tries such as iron foundries and boiler works, and industries 
engaged in working up raw materials which enter partly into 


transit trade such as alcohol, chemicals, and oil products. In 
addition there are some establishments which make ship biscuits 
and other articles for sale to the lines which center in the free 
port. All the manufacturing industries are engaged in lines 
pertaining to shipping or ship supplies or to articles entering into 
transit traffic. 

The great manufacturing industry of the free port is ship- 
building. Where a decade ago Germany was buying ships made 
in English yards, to-day the Vulcan in Hamburg has built the 
Imperator and Blohm & Voss is building the new 58,000-ton 
Vaterland, which is to have speed as well as size. These two 
great companies and a number of smaller ones engaged in ship 
repairing and shipbuilding now employ as high as 10,000 work- 
men. 

The number of workmen engaged in the other industries will 
vary from 3.000 to 5.000. In order to give suitable transporta- 
tion to this large number of workmen who must enter and leave 
the free port daily, Hamburg has constructed the Elbe Tunnel, 
which connects the mainland with the plants located on land out 
in the stream. 

Dr. E. J. Clapp, in his book on Port of Hamburg, says that 
extensive manufacturing has not grown up in the free port. 
The reason for this, which he does not explain, is not because the 
free port of Hamburg is an undesirable place for manufacturing. 
The reason why manufacturing has not grown more rapidly in 
the free port is due to the simple reason that the land for this 
purpose has been limited. A proof of the growth which might 
come in the free port, were land area available, is well shown 
by the situation which arose when Hamburg recently considered 
the proposition of adding a new section to the free port for manu- 
facturing. This section. Eutret,” it was decided should not 
be added. because it does not directly join the free port. The 
possible difficulties in administering a separate zone was what 
led to the failure of the project. The interesting thing, however, 
is that when this additional zone was being considered between 
100 and 200 applications came in to the harbor department for 
the leasing of space. The authority for this statement is Over- 
harbormaster Capt. Langkopf. He said. moreover, that the 
value of leases in the manufacturing section of the free port, 
when subleases occur, is now about six times that fixed in the 
original leases. This should warn New York City that an im- 
portant matter in connection with the layout of a free port is 
au arrangement which makes possible the addition of more land 
area for manufacturing as trade develops. 

13, MANUFACTURING IN THE FREE PORT OF COPENHAGEN. 


The character and extent of manufacturing in the free port of 
Copenhagen is well shown by the following list of industries, 
with the number of workers employed in each. This informa- 
tion was collected March 8, 1913, by United States Consul Gen- 
eral Edward D. Winslow, of Copenhagen: 


Number of 

Industry: employees. 
a ii dang oe earn tee ~ | 
2, — — =e 
3. 9 
4. 17 
5. 14 
6. 1 
7. 15 
8. 2 
9. 8 
10. 95 
11. 34 
12. ce 37 
32; Chocolate : fictord oe Sa ee eens 44 
14. Moving-picture films - 69 
15. Smoked fish 8 
16. Sugar factory 2 
17. Arms factory 121 
128 — ——— — — 2 
1 a SS Rd ak I en 2 
Tote! 2)  ortehiishmente ne eens 502 


This list includes only firms which alter the character of mer- 
chandise. Setting up machinery, mixing, sorting, and so forth, 
are not included. By inquiry it developed that the success of 
these particular industries depends upon the free port. The 
business is in addition to what Copenhagen would otherwise 
have. Although the importance of these industries may not be 
great for a large country, it is of considerable importance to a 
country with such a small manufacturing industry as Denmark. 
Relatively it is significant. 

14. THE CASE AT NEW YORK FOR MANUFACTURING IN A FREE PORT, 

Although the immediate need of a free port in New York 
Harbor is as a base for transit and domestic imports, the pos- 
sible manufacturing claim should not be ignored. Some manu- 
facturers are using foreign materials and at the same time 
sending part of their product out as export. The drawback 
figures show that there is a fairly large volume of this trade. 
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In such cases, where a special factory could be established to 
care particularly for the foreign export, there would be a great 
advantage in locating a plant in the free port. 

The free port should be an economical place to manufac- 
ture, because New York has capital, a large supply of skilled 
and cheap labor, and relatively cheap coal. The land in the 
frec port could also be leased at reasonable figures, as the 
location would not be in the region of high land values. 

There is also an argument for the location of factories in the 
free port which do not use, to any extent, imported materials. 
Special export factories for staple American products could 
be very well established. Many a good foreign market for 
American goods has been spoiled due to carelessness in deliver- 
ing orders promptly, or due to failure to cater to the foreign 
taste. American consuls and business men in Europe tell of 
many instances of this kind. The American Association of 
Commerce and Trade of Berlin, is trying to bring to the atten- 
tion of American firms the fact that business must be con- 
ducted in reference to certain markets if success is expected. 
Any American export which requires salesmanship to market, 
it is commonly agreed, should have the attention of an export 
department, with a continuous policy which aims to keep and 
develop a market. Branch factories for export would be an 
advance step, because one could manufacture in such a way 
as to best take advantage of foreign whim of style and price, 
and such a factory located in the free port would be in a center 
of foreign-trade knowledge and at the crossing of the ways for 
transportation. 

15, MANUFACTURING IN FREÐ PORTS HAS NOT BEEN OPPOSED BY INLAND 
MANUFACTURERS. 

A special effort was made to discover any opposition to manu- 
facturing in the free ports of Hamburg and Copenhagen which 
might exist on the part of inland manufacturers. It was some- 
thing of a surprise to find that no such opposition existed. 
Burgomeister Max Prodochl, of Hamburg, said that very little 
friction existed between the free port and the outside, and that 
this was very easily adjusted. The president of the Hamburg 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr, Bohlen, said that he knew of no 
opposition to manufacturing in the free port. If opposition 
were to be found, it would naturally be looked for in Prussia, 
a great inland manufacturing State. A visit was made to Ber- 
lin primarily to inquire into this question. Dr. Lehman, the 
Prussian secretary of foreign affairs, who knows the relations 
between Prussia and the other German States, said very frankly 
that he had never heard of any opposition on the part of Prus- 
sian manufacturers to the manufacturing in the Hamburg free 
port. 

The absence of opposition from inland manufacturers was 
also found at Copenhagen. 
for certain kinds of manufacturing to be in the free port. The 
harbor master at Copenhagen and directors of the Free Port 
Warehouse Co. said that they knew of no inland opposition, 


18. TRANSIT TRAFFIC AT A FREE PORT IMPROVES SHITTING CONNECTIONS. 


It is generally recognized that adequate sea routes are as 
important to a port as proper railway connections, There is 
no royal road to good shipping connections, except in providing 
the traffic. Some European nations try to develop their ship- 
ping by means of subsidies, but this is like a protective tariff 
in that it is only justified if it can put the business ultimately 
upon its feet. But the overwhelming bulk of the traffic at the 
ports of northwest Europe is handled by ship lines to whom a 
subsidy, if they receive any, is little more than an incident. 

As a great deal of publicity has been given lately to the 
pooling arrangements among the lines on the North Atlantic, it 
may be surmised that shipping is losing its competitive char- 
acter. We wonder if the mere weight and power of a great 
steamship line does not arbitrarily determine whence traffic 
shall go? These pools are, however, similar to the pools which 
were common in the United States, prior to the passage of the 
Sherman Act, in that they are frequently adjusted and on the 
basis of competitive power. The freight pool on the North At- 
lantic is adjusted every year. The freight agent of one of the 
large lines in the pool said that no arrangement is possible 
which ignores traffic conditions, 

A free port makes more particularly for shipping connections 
outside the great routes of traffic. If shipments are broken 
and redistributed in transit, there is an additional reason for 
regular shipping routes to the territory in this zone. There 


can be no doubt that Copenhagen has here an overwhelming 

advantage over the other Scandinavian ports. Hamburg, as 

well, has an advantage over her competitors, Antwerp and Rot- 

terdam, in the variety of her adjacent shipping connections. 

ae traffic induced by the free port is an important reason for 
8. 


It seems to be felt that it is natural- 


New York is just at. present facing a rearrangement of ship- 
ping routes, due to the opening of the Panama Canal. It is 
sometbing of-a shock to find the interest which foreign ports 
and traders are taking in this event. They realize the advan- 
tage of getting into the markets first and establishing them- 
selves. These ports are not desirous of seeing New York a 
place where shipments are broken in bulk and redistributed; 
they wish to have direct connections themselves. A large 
steamship agent in Berlin—Mr. Al Peters, an American—says 
that New York should wake up, because the foreigners are tak- 
ing themselves seriously in a way which New York is not. New 
York is the logical point for distribution to North and South 
America, he says, but if snappy competition can do it the Euro- 
pean ports are going to get this traffic from under our noses. 

We have had a great deal of interest in the building of the 
Panama Canal, but it is time that we should begin to get Ameri- 
can traffic lined up to utilize it. If American steamship lines 
and American merchants are to avail themselves of the direct 
routes to the west coast of South America and the Far East, 
they should be interested in the way in which a free port can 
bring traffic which will make such routes profitable. If the 
free port can get the transit trade coming through New York 
it will be of advantage to every inland shipper who uses these 
sear kent because it will help him to better steamship connec- 
tions. 

But the profit of the free port in shipping connections will 
be broader than this; it will benefit all routes, As the travel- 
ing man has enabled many a hotel to keep open to the benefit 
of local guests, so transit traffic may be the regular and addi- 
tional element which will keep open many an ocean route. For 
even though foreign merchants and steamship lines favor their 
home ports, they will not neglect going the way where the most 
cash profit is to be made. If we provide the traffic, or offer it 
inducements, we have a lever for agitating for better ocean con- 
nections. 

17. A FREE PORT GIVES SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO SHIPPING. 


In addition to the service of providing more transit traflic, a 
free port will appeal to shipping by offering opportunities for 
quick transfer of cargo, clieap wharfage, and facilities for coal- 
ing and repairing ships. It is generally agreed by men engaged 
in foreign trade that New York should very seriously consider 
the problem of making New York a profitable place for ships to 
do business. 

There is one point which can not be too clearly emphasized, 
and that is the undoubted, fact that our city would materially 
benefit by a free port in so far as the creation of shipping fa- 
cilities for our rapidly increasing oversea business. The verifi- 
eation of this statement at Hamburg, Bremen, and other ports 
in Europe has been so clearly shown that there is no question 
but that we would equally derive advantage. A free port with 
facilities for rapid discharge of cargo, storage of goods for trans- 
shipment, opportunities to repair vessels in distress quickly and 
cheaply, with small port charges and wharfage, unquestionably 
attracts the shipping of the world to that port, and not only 
does it bring the tramp steamer, but it leads to the building up 
of permanent and regular lines to various prominent shipping 
ports in other parts of the world, thus affording the merchants 
and manufacturers of a country more advantages and larger op- 
portunities to promptly send forward their products to the ad- 
vantage undoubtedly of the national trade and prosperity. 

In the investigation of the European ports, information was 
secured as to the number and destination of the sailings from 
the different ports, the facilities offered in the way of ship re- 
pairing, the harbor and wharfage charges, and the convenience 
of bringing in ships. In the hearings on the free port question 
it may be possible to go into detail as to the relative opportuni- 
ties offered by New York. The vice president of the Bremen 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Lohman, who has represented the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Co. in New York and Australia 
and who is now a large foreign trader, said in an interview that 
there was no question whatever that a free port offered substan- 
tial advantages to shipping. The Hamburg agent of the Hansa 
Line, which enters all the ports studied, also said in an inter- 
view that Hamburg offered the best facilities for ship repairing 
and for bringing in ships of any port on the Continent of Europe, 


18, HIAMBURG’S SUPERIOR SHIPPING CONNECTIONS CAN NOT BE EXPLAINED 
BY LOWER HARBOR DUES OR LOWER RATES FOR TRANSPORTATION, 


The apparent preeminence of Hamburg among the ports of 
the northwest Atlantic, which is generally agreed to, it may be 
suggested, may result from lower harbor dues and lower trans- 
portation rates. Such an inference is not borne out by the 
facts. : 

A bill was introduced into the lower house of the Hamburg 
Legislature during the past year which provided for an in- 
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It failed to pass because it was 
clearly brought out In the debate on the bill that Hamburg al- 
ready had higher port expenses than her competing ports. 

In the records of the proceedings we find statistics which 
show that the bringing in of a ship with the attendant expenses 
of pilotage, tonnage dues, and dock charges totaled more at 
Hamburg than at Antwerp, Rotterdam, Copenhagen Free Port, 


crease In the harbor dues. 


and Trieste. Taking for illustration one of the examples pre- 
sented in the evidence which is typical, we find that the steam- 
ship Bethania, of the Hamburg-American Line, a vessel of 7.453 
gross tons and 4.852 net tons register, with an average winter 
cargo of 3.800 long tons pieces and 4,700 tons bulk incoming 
and 9.000 tons gross outgoing, must pay $1,210.34 at Hamburg. 
as opposed to $972.74 at Antwerp, $794.68 at Rotterdam, $615.23 
at Trieste, and $282.03 at Copenhagen Free Port. > 

The direct effect of the higher harbor dues at Hamburg is 
that water freights are in some cases slightly higher to Ham- 
burg than to Bremen, Antwerp, and Rotterdam. Rates from 
the Black Sea are regularly somewhat higher to Hamburg. 
Freight rates from India and the River Plate, which can not 
as easily be explained on the basis of distance, are somewhat 
higher than to Hamburg. 

The contest among the Atlantic ports in the United States for 
differential railway rates on import and export traffic suggests 
the possibile competition among rival ports in different countries. 
Where there are government-owned railways a port can make 
direct appeal to the government to give aid in railway rates 
as a means of meeting competition at foreign ports. This has 
been done in practically all of the Europenn countries situated 
in the commercial region we have been studying. The Seandi- 
navian countries, Russia, Holland, Belgium, Austria, and Ger- 
many have all played at this game. In every country some navi- 
gztion favors are given local ports and some apparent railway 
favors are in force. 

The Dutch railways, for instance, have a sliding scale of re- 
bates for import and export traffic done at Dutch ports. Some- 
times there is a provision which limits the rebutes to trade with 
certain specified ports. This is a long list, but in general it 
excludes only freight traffic with near-by European countries. 

Hamburg has been affected particularly by the difficulty of 
getting traffic from the great industrial center of Germany 
located. in Westphalia and Rhineland. A heavy drain on this 
traffic comes from Rotterdam. Although the Prussian State 
railways give special rates te move this traffic via Hamburg, it 
is of small effect. Hamburg has not such railway rates as make 
her a real competitor in this west German trade which goes 
either via Rotterdam or Antwerp. 

Hamburg’s hinterland extends into Austria and southeastern 
Germany. The Elbe has been a wonderful boon to Hamburg. 
Austria, however. has recently been making such railroad rates 
to her port of Trieste as to give Hamburg some real competi- 
tion in this territory. 

Competition has made Hamburg a base. What this means 
is illustrated by the water freight rates in the United States 
between New York and San Francisco. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has said that the examination of rates shows 
that the water carriers have uniformly made their rates rela- 
tive to rail rates between New York and San Francisco. 

It can be said that Hamburg's competing ports have set their 
harbor dues relative to Hamburg’s. They have gone under to 
bid for traffic. It can be said as well that in the way of rail- 
road rates Hamburg's competing ports are calling for rates 
relative to the charges to Hamburg. As far as an advantage 
in rates for transportation goes, it is safe to say that Hamburg 
has no particular preferment. 

Since it is impossible to explain Hamburg’s superior shipping 
connections by pointing to-lower harbor dues or lower railway 
rates to the hinterland, it remains that the superior facilities 
woe by her free-port arrangement must be the substantial 
‘actor. 

19. CONSENSUS OF OPINION ON THA SUCCESS OF EUROPEAN FREE PORTS 
is FAVORABLE. 

The free ports at Hamburg, Bremen, and Copenhagen have 
the hearty indorsement of the officials in these cities, of the 
officers of their chamber of commerce, of the directors of the 
free-port warehouse companies, and of steamship lines and busi- 
ness men who use them. Careful inquiry among people of 
these various classes failed to bring out any evidence of dis- 
satisfaction with the free ports. 

President Bohlen, of the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce, 
went so far as to say that he considered Hamburg a place supe- 
rior for commerce to Antwerp and Rotterdam, purely due to 
the fact of the free port at Hamburg. . 

The sentiment at Bremen is that the free port has been a 
big item in her growth as a port. At Copenhagen, where almost 
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fll the growth of the past 10 years has been in the section of 
the harbor comprised in the free port, the sentiment is that the 
oe has assisted Danish commerce at a time when it was 
n j 

At Antwerp and Rotterdam officials and members of the 
chamber of commerce approved of free ports in high-tariff 
countries, 

I have a great many letters, but time will not permit refer- 
ence to them. I should like, however, an opportunity to extend 
my remarks by incorporating them, or such of them as I deem 
= 5 in the Recorp, together with a statement on the 
su : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 23, 196. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN: My attention has been called to Hou 
resolution 209, introduced by you an April 22. directing the 8 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of Commerce 
to report to Congress as to the advisability. of the establishment of free 


ports. 

This is a matter In which I am tly Interested, and I am pleased 
en aoe — 5 pas Moved asian trust that it will A 
u vo ea n, an shalı p to cooperate fully in v 
8 for by the resolution, 7 Mae orei 


122 . WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, S 
Hon. Murray HULBERT, 7 5 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


ses ea rpg mgt Co., 
iew York, May 9, 1916, 
Hon. MURRAY HULBERT, ee 
Washington, D. C. 
to House resolution 209, presented tn the House of 
Representatives by you on April 22, 1916, I wish to say the following: 
be merchant marine ot the United States is a negligible factor 
to-day and our merchant marine amounts to practically notbing. Every 
thinking person in the United States will recognize the fact that a 
merchant marine ts necessary to the prosperity of the United States, 
and some < iy, and probably before long. we shall have it. This terrible 
conflict pow raging in Europe has opened to the American export trade 
channels which bad been closed to us before the war. A large export 
business is being dune, and while. after the war is over we shall! prob- 
ably have to lose a good part of it, some of it will remain in American 
hands. American goods will have been Introduced lu territories where 
formeriy they were not known; American brands of merebandise will 
have become wel: known and wil: continue in demand. even after the 
war is over. New York is one of the la t seaports in the world and 
offers enormous advantages and facilities which could be taken advan- 
tage of Unfortunately they are not being advantage of as 
ought to be at the present time, 

What would cities like Hamburg, Genoa, or many others in Europe 
be if they did not bave a free port. a place er a zone comprising ware- 
henses and factories meun the importer and exporter advantages 
which he cap not enjoy im America? In these free ports, absolutel 
free from complicated eustoms laws and regulations, steamers and sal 
ing vessels are arriving daily from all parts of the globe; raw mate- 
rials are received from every part of the world and made {nto manu- 
factured articles which are exported from this free port to all parts of 
the world. Whenever any goods sre removed from this free port to 
enter either the city of Genoa or the city of Hamburg, or any other city 
where free ports are located. the customs duties of that particular 
country are collected and the articles are then used for home copanmp: 
tion; but on all the goods tbat are exported from the free port naturally 
there is no duty collected and export can be done without any hindrance 
from customs officials and regulations, ` 

Free manufacturing zones are what the United States needs to ex- 
tend its export trade and to be able to compete in all parts of the 
world. Just one instance | wish to cite to you. showing the workings 
of such a free zone If established. My firm imports very large quan- 
tities of olive of? from southern Europe. Upon arrival of the same we 
have to pay duty on this olive oll; we remove it to our warehouses. where 
this olive ofl is prepared, tiltered, retined, and theo repucked from the 
large containers In which it is received into smaller containers, both 
in bottles and cans, and then exported to parts of the world from where 
we have the orders. Now, take, for instance, the trade In South Amer- 
ica, which we are supplying now qnite largely with olive oll they have 
deen buying their oll and are getting it still principally from southern 
Europe, but the large American importer having such a Ia outlet for 
the goods is always able to compete in the buying field and get certain 
advantages which the smaller yers can not possibly obtain, Now, 
after we have handled this oi) and repacked it. we receive a refund of 
part of the duty which we have paid frem the United States—this is 
perfectly true, but we lose part of the duty: then, azuin, we lose also 
eartage to and from the warehouses, we lose the storage cbarges, we 
lose time and labor, leakage from the barrels, ete. Now, if we had 
our warehouse in a free zone, In the free pert, we could do all this 
work right there without Interference from customs officials and from 
enstoms regulations, 

The United States customs would employ fewer omeni because only 
a very few would be needed to reguhrte the affairs of this free zone. 
Take, for instance, in this case of olive oil, by repacking these goods 
here, we encourage the American bottle industry, because we use Amer- 
ican bottles for bottling this oil: we pack this oil. Into cans which are 
made in America, and cans winch are lithograpbed here in America; 
therefore we support the American tinplate and the lithographing in- 
dustries; we use American-m eases, American-made nails and case 
strapping: we employ American labor. Now, if the people in South 
America get this oil direct from Italy or Spain or elsewhere, all this 
benefit to American industry and labor is lost. 


Sir: Referrm: 
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Olive oll is not the only article that is not produced in the United 
States and still is exported from here. We are receiving to-day, and 
we could receive in the future, if such a free port were established, 
millions and millions of dollars’ worth of goods from all parts of the 
world In their raw state. Raw materials would be made into the 
finished product in this free port. American labor would be employed 
and the American export trade would be benefited and boomed, and if 
we had this large export trade, which we are bound to get some day, 
the American merchant marine would soon be established on a firm 
footing, because if there is enongh export business offered the ships 
would soon be found to carry the goods across the occan. 
-. Unless we do establish such a free port we shall never be able to 
meet the competition of European manufacturers after the war. It is 
true that we shall retain part of the trade, but never all of it. We 
are paying higher wages to the American laborer, and we ought to pay 
em more, because it costs more to live in the United States than else- 
where, but the United States Government should nee the merchant to 
earn the money to be paid in higher wages to the labor. If we can 
have the whole world as a field to work in with our export. trade, there 
is no reason in the world why we should ever have dull times. Amer- 
ican ingenuity, American diligence, and American enterprise will soon 

d a way to compete in practically every field. It is a matter of 
record that in nine cases ont of ten we can not compete with the other 
part of the world for export business where we have to import the 
raw materials and then manufacture the goods, but if we had free 
ports, this would be done away with, and we could compete without a 
shadow of a doubt. 

Many sections of the Un'ted States would be benefited, and not only 
New York. The United States would soon be permanently a creditor 
Nation, and before long the United States will be the permanent 
financial center of the word. By the establishment of such a free port 
in New York, this part_of New York would soon be the foremost one 
of the whole world. Practically every industry would be benefited; 
foreign nations that will send thelr raw materials to the United States 
will very often take American goods in return as payment for their 
raw materlal—another benefit to the trade of the United States. 

There can be really no serious objection to the establishment of free 

rts in the United States. Every thinking man carefully considering 
he situation will agree with me that a port would be a lasting 
benefit and a blessing to all trade and commerce of the United States. 

You are at perfecr Hoery to use this letter as you may see fit, and 
I sincerely hope tùat by giving you these few arguments, to which many 
more can be added, will help the good cause along, and before long we 
oy enjoy the benefits of free ports, 

beg to remain, f 
Very respectfully, yours, GUSTAVE PorGET. 
LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Los Angoles, Oal., May 15, 1918. 
Hon. ALURRAT HULBERT, 


ouse of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin. We wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 5th 
instant, inclosin copy of House bill 209, in reference to the establish- 
ment of free ports within the limits of the established customs districts 
of the United States and the Panama Canal Zone, and in reply beg to 
advise that this organization has been greatly interested in the subject 
for several years 

The activities of the New York Merchants’ Association have been 
carefully observed and our committees on commerce and foreign trade 
have given much thought and study to the problem. 

Assuming that Congress will act favorably in the matter and au- 
thorize the establishment of several experimental free ports, we have 
asked that Los Angeles Harbor be given one of them. e feel that no 

ort In the country is better adapted geolo cally for a free port. 
his city controls our port and plenty of land is avallable for manu- 
facturing sites, warehouses, etc. No objection might be expected’ from 
inland manufacturers because there are so few of them, and we trust 
that the movement you have started will result in the establishment 
in the United States of this great economic move. 

Hon. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS is advised as to our desires in this con- 
nection, and we will also be pleased to cooperate with you. 

Very truly, yours, ‘ 
Frank WIGGrNS, Secretary. 
SPAIN PROMULGATES ROLES FOR Her “ FREM Ports "—UnNitTep STATES 

CONSUL GENERAL SENDS THE SUBSTANCE OF REGULATIONS ESTAB- 

LISHED TO GOVERN TARIFF FREEZONE AT BARCELONA AND AT OTHER 

Sranisa Coast Cities WHica Desire SUCH ZONES. 


The Merchants’ Association has received from the Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, 
director of the Consular Service, a copy of a report made by the 
American consul general at Barcelona, Spain, giving the substance of a 
recent Spanish decree establishing a free port of rcelona. 

DECREB OF GENERAL APPLICATION, 

“The royal decree under which the free customs one of Barcelona 
will be established, already promised by the central government of 
Spain as reported by this consulate general, is in substance given 
below.“ says the report. “The designation ‘commercial depots’ 
is understood as a carefully Umited customs zone, anid the provisions 
of the decree are applicable not alone to Barcelona, but to any other 
city in Spain where such a zone may be petitioned for and granted. 


ARTICLES OF THE DECREE. 


“ARTICLE 1, The government may concede the establishment of com- 
mercial depots in such rts as it may deem advisable. 

“Ant. 2. The concession for the commercial depots is given to 1 
organizations or mercantile companies constituted under the rules of 
the commercial code and domiciled in the respective localities. 

“Art 3. In order to receive a convession the request for the depots 
should be accompanied yf 

“1. The plans, with description of the depots, indicating the situa- 
tion in the port. 

“2. A statement of the operations that the petitioner proposes to 
Goris on in the same, and the tarif of fees for each one of them, 

“3. The obligation ‘to reimburse the treasury for expenses incurred 
in supervision and guarding the depots. 

The parens of charges for these expenses will be quarterly. 
“The failure to pay for four alternate or consecutive quarters will 
produce ipso facto the forfeiture of the concession after having de- 
manded payment of the concessionaire. 
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- “ The petitions will be published in the Gaceta of Madrid in order that 
within 30 days, counting from the day of such publication, the parties 
interested may lay before the chamber of commerce and official cor- 
porations the reasons for and against that which is petitioned. 


ADMISSIBLE MERCHANDISE, 


“Article 4. All merchandise the importation of which into Spain is 
not prohibited or limited by special laws, and domestic merchandise the 
exportation of which is permitted, will be admitted In the depots. 

“ Domestic merchandise on entry into the commercial depots loses its 
nationality as though sent abroad. 

“Article 5. The following merchandise is not authorized to be en- 
tered or stored in the commorcial depots: Cattle of all classes, fresh 
or refrigerated meats, cereals and flours of the same, rice, wine, seeds 
of vegetables, and preserved vegetables of all classes. 

“Article 6. Merchandise entered in the commercial depots can not 
remain in them over four years, At the end of this period it must be 
elther exported abroad or made avallable for consumption in Spain. 


“AUTHORIZATIONS TO BE GRANTED, 


“Article 7. Within the commercial depots the operations performed 
my be exclusively those enumerated in this para h, under the super- 
vision of the administration and of the representatives of the chamber 
of commerce of the Province where the depots may be established or of 
any other Spanish chamber of commerce that demands it, the latter 
offering in Its petition to pa the expenses of the additional supervision, 

“ The authorizations solicited hy the chamber of commerce are under- 
stood to be conceded if, within 15 days from the date of presentation, 
there has been no contrary decision by the ministry. 

“The authorizations referred to in the first paragraph of article 7 
are the following: 

“ First. Changing the pecking: of merchandise. 

“Second. Division of the same into commercial classes. 

“Third. Mixing or blending thereof to same end. 

“ Fourth, Shelling and roasting coffee and cacao. 

“Fifth, Shearing of skins. 

_ “Sixth. Pulverization of woods. 

“Tth. Washing of wools. 

“8th. Extraction of oil of coconut and of oleaginous seeds. 

_ “9th. All operations that augment the value of the goods deposited 
without essentially changing their nature 

“The Government may amplify the concessions referred to in the 
preceding paragraph: concerning the operations of transformation of 
merchandise the admission of which into the commercial depots is not 

rohibited by royal decree, publishing the petitions in the Gaceta de 

adrid and in the Boletin Oficial of the respective Provinces, in order 
that within a period of one month any necessa wtf objections may be 
formulated,- which the Government will transmit and decide upon 
within a perlod not exceeding 60 days. 


PROHIBITED OPERATIONS. 


“ArT. 8. The following operations are absolutely prohibited in the 
commercial depots: 

ist. The mixing of ollve oll with that of seeds, 

“2d. The mixing of foreign sugar and saccharine and the like with 
food products. . 

“Art. 9. Domestic and foreign merchandise entered in the commercial 
depots is exempt from the payment of transport and harbor-works im- 
posts where such are collected. 

“Wood and boxes of wood for packing from abroad are excepted and 
remain subject to tariff rules in force or which may become effectivo 
later 

“ Foreign merchandise reexported from the commercial depots is also 
exempt from the same Imposts and taxes. 

“ Domestic merchandise exported abroad from the commercial depots 
will pay the transport and harbor-works Imposts that would have been 

aid if the export had been made directly on entry in the commercial 
epots. 
PAliso the export tax will be collected on all merchandise which may 
be subject thereto 

“ArT. 10. Merchandise proceeding from the commercial depots into 
Spain will pay the importation duties, transport and other charges as if 
it came directly from abroad, and be subject to the importation duties 
of the tariff and the regulations of the customhouses. 

“Apt. 11. The State does not 8 the establishment or tho 
continued existence of commercial depots, bot when merchandise re. 
mains in such storehouses it will be under the protection of the law and 
will not be subject to reprisals, even in case of war with the countries 
3 citizens are owners, consignors, or consignees of such merchan- 

ise, 


MAY STIPULATA EXCEPTIONS, 


“ART. 12. It is prohibited to live or to sell at retail or to consume 
articles made or stored thereln within the precincts of the commercial 


depots, 

* Neverthel in the decree of concession for an establishment any 
exceptions to the foregoing dispositions in favor of the agents in 
enari 5 guarding and the personnel occupied in the depots will be 
stipulated. . 

“Art, 13. In the commercial depots all the laws, regulations, and 
treaties in force concerning industrial property, trade-marks, patents, 
and commercial names, as well as all other general laws, etc., of the 
Kingdom will be enforced when not conflicting with the taxation pro- 
visions of the present decree, 

“ART. 14. The organizations holding the concession for the commer- 
cial depots will reimburse the State for the expenses of supervising 
and guarding the establishments, the amount of which and the form 
of payment sball be designated in gtanting the concession, 

MINISTER TO MAKE RULES. 


«ART. 15. The minister of the treasury will dictate the necessary 
provisions in order that the commercial depots which have beon 
granted may conform to rules of this decree. 

“He will likewise dictate the regulations’ necessary for fulfilling 
the same, detailing the manner of delimitation, of closing and isolating 
the premises from the rest of the national territory, as well as the 
manner of exercising strict vigilance for the customs at the entrance 
and exit for merchandise and for the manipulation of the latter. 

Im the same way it will make regulations for the adequate en- 
forcement of all the rules in this decree,” 
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War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, May 29, 1916. 
Hon. MURRAY HULBERT, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: Your letter of May 26, with reference to II. Res. 209, intro- 
duced by zou and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, bas 
beeen received. 1 shall of course, be glad to cooperate in the matter 
of consideration of this measure ond, without ‘committing myself at 
the present time with regard to the establishment of such ports within 
the continental limits of the United States, desire to invite your atten- 
-tion to the inclosed copy of letter just received by’ me from Gen. 
George W. Goethals, the Governor of the Panama Canal, with reference 
to the extension of the provisions of your bill to the Panama Canal 
Zone, I concur in Gen. Gocthals's recommendation that the legislation 
should not be adopted in so far as it relates to the Canal Zone. 

Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, Secretary of War. 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 
CANAL ZONE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Balboa Heights, May 12, 1916. 
CHIEF OF OFFICE, 
The Panama Canal, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
April 25, „ copies of House resolution No. 209, having 
reference to the establishment of free ports in the Canal Zone. 

The bill is not very clear in its terms, but I take it that the author's 
purpose was to establish free trade between the ports of the United 
States and the Canal Zone. I am of the opinion that the bill is inex- 
pedient, because the Cana: Zone has no civil population except that 
connected with the canal and other branches of the Government service. 
There are no industries of a commercial, agricultural, or manufacturing 
character in the Canal Zone exvept those belonging to the Government, 
and the policy of Congress is against the development of the Canal Zone 
along those lines. In my judgment there is ne room for such develop- 
ment, as all of the Canal Zone will be needed for governmental uses; 
that is te say, for the canal. the railroad, the Army and Navv. an? other 
governmental activities. Consequently there are no commodities to 
export from the Canal Zone to the United States except those beonging 
to the Government. 

On the other hand, if free trade were established between the Canal 
Zone and the United. States, smuggling into the United States would be 
encouraged. It would not be difficult to introduce dutiable articles 
from the Republic of; Panama into the Canal Zone, and from there 
they could be taken to the United States free of duty. Articles of con- 
siderable bulk could not be easily handled in that way, but commodities 
ot small volume and light weight, such as diamonds, could be smuggled 
into the States in that manner very amy In addition, an opportunity 
would be afforded to those engaged in illicit opium trade to traffic in 
that commodity in the United States by utilizing the free ports in the 
Canal Zone to enter the ports of the United States unprotested. 

-I am of the opinion that this legislation should not be adopted, 

Respectfully, 
Gro. W. GorTHALs, 
Governor. 
UNITED STATES DAPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Equitable Building, June 16, 1916, 
Hon. MURRAY HULBERT, 5 


Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. HULBERT: Complying with your request contained in 
your letter of May 5, I take pleasure in writing you concerning my 
views on the advisability of having a rt rende to Con whic! 
shall set out the feasibility of establishing free ports within the cus- 
toms districts of the United States and the Panama Canal. (H. Res. 
209, 64th Corg.. Ist sess.) 

- Since a free port expedites the handling of certain kinds of traffic, 
as l attempted to point out in a report which I made to the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, it may reasonably attract particular 
attention at this time on account of the unfortunate congestion which 
has occurred at the port of New York during the past year. Let me 
specially point out in this connection that the great press of tonnage 
at this time is a warning of what may be expected later. Both railway 
and water borne. traffic has been increasing for some years at an ac- 
celerated rate as statistics will prove. The war having made the 
United States even more of a manufacturing and trading nation will 
add to this rate of ‘ncerease. Some sober thought should be given to 
the amount of trafic which will have to be handled 10 years from now 
and 20 years from now. Port development in the United States must 
proceed along the lines of comprehensive planning, as is wisely advo- 
cated by the Merchants’ Association of New York. 

In this light a free A ech is only part of comprehensive plans which 
must be carried out. he proposal of a free port does not involve sup- 
planting existing fac'lites or curtailing existing values. It involves 
simply supplying specia’ facilities for certain kinds of traffic in the 
most adequate manner, In New York a special district In the harbor 
could be reserved for a free zone, and other districts devoted to other 
kinds of cargo which are rapidly increasing in volume, z 

Congestion in New York Harbor has been a bad thing for our foreign 
trade during the war. Were England and Germany competing in neu- 
tral markets the burdens pene on our foreign commerce would have 
lost us many customers. In Australia importers have suffered severely 
from delayed shipments. They have frequently received documents 
ahead of shipments, and usually 3 do not arrive entire by the 
same vessel; where short enses max consignees have not the faintest 
i dca, Prompt and eficient delivery of orders is even more important 
in foreign trade than in domestic trade. Since New York and other 
American ports have such a tremendous amount of local traffic to han- 
dte it would be wise to segregate certain kinds of foreign trade in dis- 
tricts where quick and special attention may be given. — 

A great deal of attention is now being devoted in the United States 
to the development of our merchant marine, and to improvements in 
onr forelzn merchandising methods. If we make satisfactory progress 
in these directions. the United States should me a center for in- 
ternetional distribution and our transit traffic should vastly increase. 
It whl break down, however, unless we are able to provide suitable 
faciliiies for storing, showing, and transferring this merchandise. To 
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zones would benefit not onl 


make New York a world's market place we must have ships. efficient 


merchandising organizations, and convenient central market facilities, 
such as are provided in free ports, 

Some of the topics which may be suitably investigated, it seems to 
me, are as follows: 

1. Time taken in New York and other ports to get goods taroan the 
customs and into the bonded warehouses, and to get goods out of bond 
and aboard steamers for reexport. 

2. Special cost due to bonding and storing transit cargo under present 
arrangements. 

3. ypa of foreign merchandise which could be advantageously dis- 
layed in attractive show iooms in free-port warehouses, thence to be 
mported into the United States or reshipped abroad. 
ropean laces. 

4, Lines of manufactures in the United States using imported raw 
materials which export the finished product. 

„ Lines repacking and reexporting. Example: Olives. caviar, ete. 

6. Erection in a free port of special plants for export trade which 
utilize raw material brought in by coastwise steamers. 

7. Possible increase in transit traffic after the war. 

8.. Particular requirement at various United States ports. 

Since I had the opportunty of studying free ports in Europe there 
has appeared to me to be oe visiona: y about this scheme as applied 
to American cond:tions. Wheu business men in the United States have 
had occasion to carefully consider the matter in the light of their own 
needs I believe that a demand will be created. Such a report as you 
indorse should result in showing the particular value of free ports to 
American trade. 

Although I am at some distance from the United States, and have 
many complicated problems to deal with in Australia, 1 shall be very 
glad to assist you In any way I can whenever your care to call upon me, 

Respectfully, yours, 


Example: Eu- 


PHILIP B. KENNEDY, 
American Commercial Attaché. 


New Tonk, July 10, 1916. 
Hon. MURRAY HULBERT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0O. 

Dran Sm: The Merchants’ Association of New York is very glad to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 7, which states that House 
resolution 209 may come before the House of Representatives for con- 
sideration on Tuesday, July 11. 

Permit us, first of all, to ee 
the general subject of the establishment of 
States is. being given serious consideration by Con at present. 

The Merchants’ Association has been interested in this subject since 
1913, attempting to gather first-hand information which would indicate 
in a positive manner whether or not the establishment of similar ports 
in foreign countries has proven of material economic advantage to the 
countries ln which they are located, and further whether or not the 
establishment of such poris within the United States could reasonably be 
expected to render similar aid and assistance to the domestic and forei 
trade of the United States. With this in view the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion sent a rt abroad to make a personal survey and com- 
plete study of the leading foreign free ports, including all phases of 
their activities and results. His report, commending the establishment 
of such ports, was most favorably received by the committee which had 
this subject under consideration. 

Briefly, the chief factors which influenced our committee to a favorable 
conclusion regarding the desirability of establishing free ports within 
the United States, and ally at the port of New York, lay in their 
realization of the fact that the advantages accruing from such free 
the seaboard territory near which they are 
located, but would, to a ilar degree, aid and assist merchants and 
manufacturers throughout all of the hinterland tributary to the free- 

area. 

Free ports abroad have been used both as (a) market ports and (b) 
manufacturing ports. 

Within the zone of the market 
velops which must affect material 
question throughout the country. 


our great pleasure In the fact that 
ports in the United 


rt a market for raw materials de- 
the cost of the raw materials in 
e fact that goods are received and 
stored within this territory and held for the most advantageous price, 
either within the country in which the free port is located or In a 
— market, adds to the availability, at short notice. of large 
es of the raw material in question, with a resulting tendency to 

3 down the price. 
he manufacturing plants o. ting within the free zone have the 
right to utilize raw materials in the manufacture of products for for- 
eign distribution without the payment of an import duty, a procedure 
which is recognized in principle by our Government in the system of 
drawbacks now allowed. Even if the manufactured products are later 
used In domestic trade, the country loses nothing, in that full duties 
are paid upon the actual entry of the goods, while the advantage of the 
cheap uction of that on of the product sold abroad reduces 
vi price on that part of the product which enters domestic consump- 

ou. 

The advanta to Kuppe , and therefore to all firms interested in 
marketing goods abroad, es in part in the reduced cost of storing and 
packing commodities in the free rt zone. The superior facilities 
usually found in such highly deve centers of shipping activity 
reduces the cost of loading and unloading vessels alongside their docks, 
This, in turn, with the other advantages, attract shipping to the port 
in question, as experience in eer amply demonstrates. Again, shi 
may be more economically repaired in the free port zone, because stocks 
of duty free material are always on hand. s is shown by the fact 
eos the free port of Hamburg has become the ship-repairing center of 

urope. 

Nine to the fleld of foreign trade, which is zeinak nation-wide 
attention at present, the United States must realize that it will not be 
long before manufacturers and producers in this country must again 
face the competition of the at ports of the world with their facilities 
for reducing the cost of doing foreign business. A study by the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission shows the cost of water transportation as 


being composed of 7 60 per cent for charges incident to 
bie, a vessel and 40 per cent for the charges of actual transporta- 
tion. What a free port does is to cut down this major item in the cost 


of transportation, i. e., the 60 per cent which goes to terminal cost. 
It does this, in the first place, by quick service, which releases the 
heavy capital invested in ships and cargoes and makes a rapid turn- 
over possible; it does it, secondly, by freeing quick capital which may 
be tied up as a result of customs regulations; and it does it, thirdly, 
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by cutting down the operating costs of handling e due to large 
scale and “jalized: terminals located at the crossing of the ways for 
tran: rtation. Competent authorities have stated that Germany's 
magnificent success in entering foreign markets has been, in consider- 
able part at least, due to the econo. resulting from the operation 
of her free ports. 

For these reasons, therefore, the Merchants’ Assoclatiow of New York 
indorsed and advocated the establishment of a free port at the port of 
New York, belleving that the operation of such a free zone at the lead- 
ing shinning. point within the United States would soon justify itself 
and prore its worth SA the entire country. 

0 tru 
N Fun MERCHANTS” Association OF New Tonk, 
By S. C. Mean, Secretary, 


[Telegram.] 
New Tonk, N. Y., July 10, 1916. 
Hon. Murray HULBERT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The maritime ann commercial interests of the port of New. York are 
all strongly in. favor of a free port located within this port, hence they 
urge, as t mayer News a also, Kens passage of House resolution 

ting to estabiishing a free 
* Por ALEXANDER R. SMITH, Editor. 
Tonacco MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
e New York, July 19, 1916. 
Hon. Murrar FIULBERT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I thank you very much for sending me a copy of your 
resolutions providing t the various departments therein mentioned 
investigate and repert to Congress as to the advisability of establish- 
ing free ports, etc. 2 

% are heartily in favor of your resolutions. We believe that the 
matter should be thoroughly investigated, for it seems that estad- 
lishment of such free ports will be of great benefit to some of our 
industries and cam not be burtful to any industry. 

I trust that you will keep us advised as to the progress of this matter, 
and I to assure you of our cooperation, 


Thanking you again, I am, 
— tal yours, - Cuas. DUSHKIXD, Secretary. 
Naw Tonk CITY, July 1$, 1018. 
Hon. Murray HUEBERT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. G. 

Duar Sin: The establishment of free ports, 18, I believe, the subject 
of House resolution 209. 

Having given this subject careful study over a period of 1 
belleve that it is ne overstatement to say that free ports are the solu- 
tion in a big way of the basic problems which must be met in the 
contest for world 8 

The establishment of a tree port is, of course, of first importance 
to the port of New York. It is, however, of the greatest importance 
to the whole country as well, both from the direct stimulus (to tirade 
and manufacturing, and in developing markets for the raw materials 
of the hinterland. 

It is practicaily unquestioned among the best students of port, com- 
mercial, and industrial development, that the establishment of free ports 
was of the greatest significance in the 1 of the t new 
ports of Europe. The 3 resulting from having ports 
can perhaps best be seen in the wonderful success. which Germany 
enjoyed prior to the war in buiding up @ world trade. This success 
was’ due in a very considerable mearure to the economies and stimull 
of the free ports which were established. 

Will not record the Institute for Public Service as Indorsing the 
establishment of free ports, particularly for New York Harber? 

Very truly, yours, 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
Per R. ROSENBLUTH. 


Marran EXCHANGE, 
New York City, July 1%, 1916. 
Hon. Murray Hvrnxwr. M. C., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: Acknowledging your communication in reference to estab» 
lishment: of free port or ports, and to House resolution No. 209, in- 
troduced by — relating to this matter, we beg to say that the Maritime 

ve given the matter attention at a meeting of the board 
of directors. We are thoroughly impressed with the importance of this 
subject and believe that æ free port, If established in a proper loca- 
tion on New York Harbor, or nearby so as to have easy access to the 
sen and so situated that the various railroad lines coming Into our city 
could easily enter the free zone, would be of inestimable value to the 
commerce of New Yo: 

Various countries bave from time to time opened free ports with 
great advantage to their trade. Every one is acquainted with the great 
success of Hamburg, and there is no reason why this should not be 
duplicated with os. 

The advantage of these free zones is to have: chenap storage facilities 
so that merchants could have depots for receiving, packing. and ship- 
ping goods quickly and promptiy. Manufacturers have also used these 
ports abroad largely to manufacture in, being able to do so to greater 
advantage than in inland towns or cities. receiving the raw products 
both from their own country and from abroad. and being free from all 
complications such as exist when manufacturing has to be done in 
bonded warehouses, etc. 

Hamburg also affords cheap and rapid facilities for discharging into 
steamers and lighters for distributing purposes. [t enables vessels from 
aik parts of the world to go to the port, discharge without custom 
complications entire or part cargoes and do so with ition. 

For the repairs of ships promptly and economically free ports have 
been found to be most desirable and vessels can be repai at Ham- 
burg. it is claimed, cheaper than in any other part of rope. 

Manufacturers use these zones largely as branches, goods often being 

ut 1 and packed for export, even if not entirely manufactured 
n the zone. 

At the end of the present war this country will unquestionably have 
to face grave competition from the shipping ports of Europe, which 
eh do their utmost undoubtedly to uce the cost of doing export 

uslness. 


Goods stored in the free zones not being subject to duty enables 
merchants abroad to utilize the advantages of such zones to wait for a 
market if they are not satisfied with the price at which goods are bei 
sold. and those ports which offer these facilities undoubtedly attract 
raw products from al! parts of the world. 

— ar poten Germany's success in rapidly building up ber com- 
merce and exploiting foreign markets ts to some extent due to ber econ- 
omies resulting from trer rts established. - 

For these and many other reasons. which can not be gone into in 
this short communication we feel that the proposition should be sivem 
most careful consideration, and investigation by the National and State 
authorities, and therefore we are heartily in favor of House resolu- 
tion 209, 

» yours, 


J. B. MURRE, President. 
Jos. M. David, Secretary. 


Steamship Oceano arrived May 24. 1916; fire broke out in the No 1 
hold on May 26, while disch g ber cargo at pier No. 2, American 
Docks, Staten Island. Pein, Dore ag damaged was 219 bales sugar bags 
in transit for Cuba. As a tter price can be obtained for dama 
bags in New York than in Cuba, it was decided to sell them at this 
port. In order to do this the goods were pines on a barge under tov- 
ernment supervision and the owners of the goods were requested to 
make application for appralsement of these begs, and full duty was 
paid on — bags. In order to ascertain number of bales damaged. 
marks, etc.. it was necessary to await delivery of sound bales before 
complete en could be made in customhouse. The last permit to re- 
move the s was not Med until June 8. Then the lighter wax moved 
to a warehouse and goods discharged for sale, and barge was made light 
on July 11. The cost was as follows: 


Lighterage, 33 days, at $30 pe E 
Extra expenses — au ne ne 
Total .. ree Ss 

Besides this 89.198 was paid in duty on these 219 bales, being the full 
amount, so that the owners will have to await the nai 1! se eih ot 
these shipments before they can obtain their refund of duty as per 
appraisement of the damaged goods. 

Steamship Canastota, outward bound; a fire broke out in this cargo 
December 8. 1915. while loading at pier No. 37, Brooklyn. There 
ment of iron pipe from 
ia. This piye was — by water used to extinguish the 
fire; and as it was evessary 
lighter and reload this pipe, as it could not be sold bere without paving 
the duty and creating endless expense for handling, and war theretore 
sent forward in a amagaz E Vascan and when d'sebarged' at destina- 
tion it was worthless. loss on this pipe, which could have been 
saved if a handled here under a free port, was several thousand 
dollars. fs only one of many items on this t, the cargo com- 
prising 3,200 shipments. 

Other vessels on fire in New York recently were steamship California, 
loading for Glasgow; steamship Bolton Castle, loading for Shanghai 
and Japan; steamship, Sen Francisco, arrived from Buenos Aires; 
steamship Ioannina, arrived from Greece; steamship Lincluden, arriv 
from Caleutta ; steamship City of Bristol, loading for Japan; steam- 
ship Villa de Rouen, arrived from Marseille; steamship La Drome, 
arrived from Bordeaux : steamship Hermion, loading for South America ; 
and steamsh'p Kandahar, arrived from Calcutta. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I should question very much 
whether the 150 editorials in favor of the gentleman’s propo- 
sition had added anything to the sum of knowledge. It is 
self-evident that the editors who wrote the editorials knew 
nothing. about the subject but wrote them because some asso- 
ciation prepared them and sent them to the newspapers, prac- 
tically in the form that they appear. The very purpose of the 
inquiry is to obtain information in regard to it. The gentle- 
man urges the proposition because newspaper editorials have 
already decided it and told what a great thing it would be to 
have a free port. 

I visited a free port once. It was St. Thomas, in the West 
India Islands. I think everybody on board the ship went 
ashore and laid in a stock of goods. It was said there, and I 
believe it was true, that goods could be bought cheaper there 
than anywhere else in the world, outside possibly of the 
Orient. There were no duties or charges of any kind what- 
ever. The reason for maintaining a free port was because that 
was the Mecca at that time of all the ships engaged in the 
West India trade which by any manner or process could get to 
St. Thomas, 

Now, I do not know just what effect a free port would have 
in the United States, but I suppose its practical effect woul: be 
that all the foreign ships plying to our shores, which are now 
required to buy more or less in the American market and to 
pay American prices, with a free port would pay foreign prices 
and obtain all of their supplies without paying anywhere near 
the sum they are paying now. That is the case wherever 
there is a free port. That was the case at St. Thomas and the 
ease at Hongkong, in the British possessions, where I believe 
there is a free port. s 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT. Can the gentleman tell me whether that 
is the case in the free port at Hamburg? 

Mr. MANN. It is to a very large extent. 

Mr. HULBERT. And Copenhagen and Barcelona? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether those are free ports or 
not. 


— $990 
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Mr. HULBERT. Evidently the gentleman might be enlight- 
ened as to the working of the modern-day free port instead of 
taking one in the Danish West India Islands which has been 
abolished. 

Mr. MANN. It has not been abolished. I can give the gen- 
tleman that information. I do not pretend to have the informa- 
tion, but it is very certain that the gentleman, while he pro- 
fesses to, has very little, 

Now, I am not going to insist on the point of order, although 
I have very little confidence in any report that will be made 
by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the subject. Of course, I know perfectly well that a few 
importers in New York City would like to have a little zone of 
that city, where they control the price of everything, as a free 
port, and the gentleman, looking out for his constituents and at 
their instance, is offering a proposition to obtain information. I 
seldom have opposed a proposition to obtain information, and I 
am going to withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield and allow me to 
read three lines from a report? 

Mr. MANN. I will allow the gentleman to read it in my 
time. 

Mr. HULBERT. ‘This is a report prepared by Hon. Philip B. 
Kennedy, now commercial attaché, representing the United 
States Government at Melbourne, Australia, who says: 

We find i tigat f the Chicago harbor commission saying a 
few years ioe that -arere Chicago t6 become a free port she could become 
the greatest port in the world. 

Mr. MANN. If Chicago were to become a free port she would 
become the greatest port in the world, but it is not possible for 
Chicago to become a free port, and we do not want it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. í 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hurnzur) there were 18 ayes and 13 noes. 

The Clerk read section 2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That nothing contained in the act entitled “An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” ap- 
proved July 2, 1890, shall be construed as declaring to be illegal an as- 
sociation entered into for the sole purpose of engaging in export trade 
and actually engaged solely in such trade, or an agreement made or act 
done in the course of export trade by such association, provided such 
association, agreement, or act is not in restraint of trade within the 
United States. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment at the Clerk’s desk pending, waiting to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 2, line 19, after the words 
“United States.“ strike out the period, insert a comma. and add “and 
does not restrain the export trade of the United States.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer just a word 
in explanation. I called attention some time ago to the fact that 
this bill does not guard Americans who may be engaged in the 
export trade against the effect of this bill. It permits one person 
engaged in export trade to restrain the export trade of some one 
else in the United States; that is, some one who attempts to ex- 
port goods from the United States. My object is to protect all 
those engaged in the export trade—— 

Mr. WEBB. Mr, Chairman, in order to save time, I accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, after line 19, by inserting a semicolon in lieu of 
the period after the word “States,” and inserting the following: 
“ Provided, That no association shall have the benefit of the provi- 
sions of this act until It shall secure from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a permit to engage in business under the provisions of this 
act, which permit said commission is authorized to issue, and the said 
commission is hereby authorized to revoke said permit, after a hear- 
ing granted such associations, upon finding that the such association 
has engaged in unfair methods of competition, or that its business 
is in restraint of trade in the United States, or that through its export 
trade such association is materially controlling the prices of products 
in the United States or substantially lessens competition within the 
United States in articles of the kind exported by any association.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
think there would any question about the amendment 
being in order. Now, I think this is a very important amend- 
ment and it ought to be adopted. I call the attention of the 


Mr. Chairman, I should not 


members of the committee to the fact that in section 2 it 
says that certain things may be done provided such association, 
agreement, or act is not in restraint of trade within the United 
States. Now, then, in section 3 it says that certain things may 
be done if the effect of such acquisition or ownership may be to 
restrain trade or substantially lessen competition within the 
United States, and so forth. Now, here is the question. You 
say that this shall not apply if the effect of this is to lessen com- 
petition or if it restrains trade in the United States, and I will 
pause for a reply, Who is to determine whut the effect of this is? 

Mr. WEBB. These same officers who administer the Sher- 
man antitrust law and the Clayton law will enforce this law if 
there is any restraint of trade or unfair competition. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Who are the same officers? 

Mr. WEBB. All of the Department of Justice of the 
United States, from the Attorney General down to the district 
see? and the assistant district attorneys with all their 

orce, 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. If it is done either by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or the Attorney General all they could 
do would be to bring an injunction or proceeding to stop their 
business. Is not that right? 

Mr. WEBB. That is all they can do now with unfair compe- 
tition that may be practiced in the United States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand the effect of the amend- 
ment it requires them first to get a permit from the Federal 
Trade Commission and then if they violate the provisions of 
this act or permit any unfair practices then the Federal Trade 
„ has a right to revoke their license. That is the 
effec 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes; now, we found out that 
the process of the Attorney General was slow. It took years and 
years to determine something. We created the Federal Trade 
Commission in order to expedite this business and gave the 
administrative part of it, perhaps some judicial powers, to them 
to do certain things and to do them quickly. Now, then, we 
ought to give the Federal Trade Commission, who are to have 
the supervision over this and to whom they must report, power 
to issue permits and licenses, so to speak. Then when that 
board shall determine, after hearing that the effect of this 
business is to lessen competition or the effect is to restrain 
trade, then you have directly authorized this commission to 
give them a hearing, and if they find the fact as you set out 
here, then they have the power to revoke that license. Now, 
as you know, I am opposed to the passage of this bill. I think 
it is a dangerous bill, but if it is to pass you ought to throw 
over it every safeguard possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. I have not taken up any time since general 
debate began. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? (After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Now, then, the Federal Trade 
Commission bill makes unfair methods of competition unlawful, 
but it is no crime, however. And one of these corporations that 
we are proposing to create may engage in all kinds of unfair 
competition, it being no crime. It is unlawful, but there is no 
penalty provided. If prosecution can be had for unfair compe- 
tition—— z 

Mr. WEBB.: I will call my friend's attention to line 9, on 
page 4, requiring all of these associations to file with the 
Federal Trade Commission— 


their articles or contracts of association and of all contracts. 
ments, and understandings had with any foreign or domestic asso- 
ciation ‘n 5 to the conduct of or 3 in forelen trade. Any 
association which shall fall so to do shall not have the benefit of the pro- 
visions of section 2 and section 3 of this act, and it shall also forfeit 
to the United States the sum of $100 for each and every day of the 
continuance of such failure, which forfeiture shall be payable into the 
Treasury of the United States and shall be recoverable in a civil suit 
in the name of the United States— 


And so forth. That is a very severe penalty. - 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. That is very strict. All they 
are compelled to do there is to tell the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion what they are doing. 

Mr. WEBB. Section 4 of the act puts it exclusively and 
entirely under the supervision of the Federal Trade Commis- 


agree- 


sion. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The Federal trade act makes 
unfair competition unlawful and there is no penalty 

Mr. WEBB. Nor is there any penalty for unfair practices 
among American corporations. The only thing that ean be 
done is to restrain them under Federal injunctions, and, if 
they violate the injunction, put them in jail. If that is sufi- 


cient remedy for unfair competition in the United States it is 
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sufficient for unfair competition without or beyond the United 
States. 

Mr. MORGAN of ‘Oklahoma, You ought to have some sum- 
mary process. 

Mr. GARD. Is not the gentleman ‘familiar with the language 
on page 4, lines 11 and 12 of this act. as follows: 

Any association which shal) fan so to do sball not have the benefit 
of the provisions of section 2 and section 3 of this act. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. That is—— 

Mr. GARD. That is equivalent to a forfeiture of a charter 
to do business. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. The preceding matter says that 
they shall make report. Now, if they fail to make the report 
they forfeit $100 fur each and every day during the continuance 
of such failure, 

Mr. GARD. And not ‘have the ‘benefit of the provisions of 
sections 2 and 8. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I understand that, if they 
have not made report. If they have engaged in unfair prac- 
tices, there is no provision here that says they shall not ‘have 
the benefit of it. In other words, there is no process there. 
The only thing you have got here is that they are required to 
make report. If they do not do It, they ‘are ‘subject to a ‘fine 
and the right to do business enn be forfeited, but ‘that report 
might contain things which would indicate that they were 
really controlling priees; that they were really cornering the 
trade in the United ‘States, and yet there would be no power 
except to get an-enjoinment. 

Mr. GARD, That report would of itself take from them the 
provisions of sections 2 and 8. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad ‘this bill is be- 
fore the House. There has heen some criticism of it. I think 
I have seldom seen in my experience in the House a bill more 
carefully drawn thun this bill is. I do not know who drew it, 
but I assume that some very careful gentlemen connected with 
the Federal Trude Commission hud something to do with it 

Mr. Chairman. shortly after the European war broke out 
I made a little speech in this House and said whut seemed to 
me to be putent then anil more patent now, ‘that while this war 
was going on in Europe, primarily caused, as I believed, ‘to 
determine who should control the trade of the world, it was ithe 
duty of the ‘United States while ‘the others -were fighting about 
it to take possession of the trade of the world. T believe that we 
ought to be extending -our ‘trade, especially in ‘South America, 
Africa, the isles of the sea, and to some extent in the Orient. 
We ought to furnish every facility possible. It is true that while 
other countries, like England and Germuny. ‘through ‘their 
Governments. have been giving aid to their citizens and extend- 
ing ‘their trade. our ‘(Government has beer seeking to hinder 
trade. Our legislation in the main has been ulme to prevent 
aid. I do not say that that has seen inproper, in the effort 
to ‘preserve competition ut home and prevent monopoly. But 
the tendency of legislation with us has been to interfere with 
men doing business, while the tendency of other governments 
has been to encourage and give aid to men in their own coun- 
tries doing business. Our business has grown in spite of Gov- 
ernment taws, While the business of other countries has grown 
by the aid of Government legislation. I think the time is now 
here when we ought to aid our people In the foreign trade, both 
by additional banking facilities and by permitting them ‘to 
combine. We passed: an act the other day which allows our 
banks at home to become interested in banks abroad. 

This bill proposes to allow the ‘producers of the United 
States to combine in order thut they Lay show to fureign coun- 
tries the need of their goods, and offer then. inducements by 
which the foreigners will buy eu: govds, as against the com- 
petition of other countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for ‘five minutes ‘more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. F 

Mr. MANN. The United States Steel Corporation does not de- 
sire this ‘bill; the International Harvester ‘Co. does not desire 


this bill. Both of those great companies have plants within my 


district. They do not need the legislation, because they are 
strong enough and powerful enough ‘to have their own agencies 
for the disposal of ‘their own goods. But I have got a lot of 
plants in my district in competition with the United Stutes Steel 
Corporation and the International Harvester Co. which are not 
strong enough to ‘have their own agents in South America, We 
haye our constilar agents doing a little; not much; they can not 


do much. We have a:commercidl attaché in various: countries 
eight, I believe, all told—doing a little; they can not do umch. 
The only way you can sell goods in the main is to show your 
goods. We have got to make, if we are going to extend our for- 


‘eign trade, goods which the foreigners want, the kind ihey want. 


In the past we have enidlenvored to tell them that they did not 
know what kind of goods they wanted; ‘that they ought to use 
the kind of goods we use and the kind we want to mike. 

We have got to:make the goods they want. We have also got 
to learn how to pack goods. The constant complaint for yen”s 
of every consul, sent in reports to the United States. hus been 
that Americans, used to packing goods only for transportation 
in their own country, packed their goods so carelessly thut when 
they arrived in foreign ports the foreign purchasers were dis- 
gusted with them and said they would not, in many cuses, give 
another order. 

We have got to ‘teach our people these things. In order to 
teach them, we have got to let them combine that they may learn, 
We have got to enable the smaller manufacturers to send their 
goods into warehouses in the various ports of the world so that 
the foreigners may see the gooils. Under the present law— 
whether it covers that or not—they have heen afraid to nuke 
any kind of a combination. This bill proposes to lift the han. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the time is ripe for us to indnee 
people in foreign lands to buy the things we make, There ought 
to be no agricultural implement used in any country. in South 
America or Africa, which is not made in the United Stites. 
[Applause.] We ought to send our cotton goods into ‘those 
countries, and we can do it. We havea line of sundries which 
are demanded throughout the world, and we can nuke the kinds 
which the foreigners want. But we can not do it until we know 
and until we are prepared to show what-we can do. 

There never was an opportunity before in all the history of 
the world for any one country to so expand its foreign traile 
and so increase the quantity of goods which it sells abroad as 
there is offered to the United States while the great manufac- 
turing countries of Europe are engaged in the present unfortu- 
nate war. While we max be sorry for them, while we mny 
regret the strife over there, it is our duty, if we are statesmen, 
to endeavor to provide for the prosperity of our own land and 


extend our own trade into foreign lands. [Applause.] 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hicks] asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

a RAKER. Mr. ‘Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

Mr. WEBB. Pending that, Mr. ‘Chairman, I hope the com- 
mittee will dispose of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean]. I hope the committee will vote 
that amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
withdraw the point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. I concede that the intentions of my 
friend from Oklahoma are entirely good, but I think the hill 
itself expresses what he really wants better fhan the gentleman 
expresses it in his amendment. I think the bill covers what 
the gentleman wants, and we pointed it out to him in the 
debate; and I hope the committee will not mutilate the bill by 
adopting his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, Mondax ]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The -gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] is now recognized. 

Mr. RAKER. I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. s 

"The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Amend, page 2, line 16, after the 
word such, insert the word “exports.” 

Mr. WEBB. We have no objection to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. ‘Chairman, I want a couple of minutes to 
speak.on the bill. Although the amendment is adopted, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for two minutes. I move to strike 
out the last word. 8 

The ‘CHAIRMAN. "The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. MAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I find that the people in the West who are interested in export 
trade have given this bill very careful consideration. There are 
many matters of export on the Pacific slope and in the Rocky 
Mountains tributary thereto, and the small business men and 
some of the larger concerns in the lumber industry and others 
believe that this legislation will bring about a condition that 
will permit the organization of a selling agency by which they 
will be able to get the export trade not only in Europe but in 
South America and in the Orient, to the advantage of this coun- 
try and to the advantage of those who desire to purchase. 

There is merit in this legislation. No one can be harmed, It 
is guarded about so far as the States are concerned, and the 
present law upon the subject is not in any way affected. I 
shall therefore heartily support and vote for this legislation, 
believing that it is wise, that we need it at the present time, and 
that it will expand America's trade as it ought to be expanded. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That nothing contained in section 7 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and fe> other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, shall 
be construed to forbid the acquisition or ownership by any corporation 
of the whoie or an. part of the stock or other capital of 9 
tion organized solely for the purpose of en ging in export de, and 
actually engaged solely in such export trade. unless the effect of such 
acquisition or ownership may be to restrain trade or substantially 
lessen competition within the Cnited States In articles of the ex- 
ported by the association whose stock is acquired or controlled. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out all of the section after 
the words “ United States,” in line 5, page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD : Page 3, line 5. after the words 
“United States" strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that the chair- 
man of the committee would at first sight accept the amendment, 
because the words proposed to be stricken out certainly do not 
affect the main purpose of the exceptions to the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, sought to be accomplished by this section. Section 
7 of the Clayton Antitrust Act forbids any corporation from 
owning stock in another corporation which may substantially 
lessen competition, and here you seek to except those associa- 
tions formed under this bill which will not restrain trade or 
substantially lessen competition within the United States. 
Then you follow that with the limitation which I seek to 
eliminate— 

In articles of this kind exported by the association whose stock is 
acquired or controlled. z 

I contend that that adds nothing to the exception which the 
committee seeks to lift; but there is this danger, that by per- 
mitting corporations to be organized for the control of the for- 
rign trade they may, with an ulterior purpose, combine so as 
_ ko affect the prices of commodities in the United States. 

Mr. WEBB. I see the point the gentleman is driving at, and 
I have no objection to the amendment. I do not want any of 
these corporations to restrain trade at all, whether it is ex- 
port or any other. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin |Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOOKE of Penusylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee for five minutes, in order that I may 
make a matter of record certain extracts from the report of 
the proceedings of the American Federation of Labor held at 
San Francisco, Cal, November 8 to 22, inclusive, 1915. 

I desire this to go into the Recorp in order that the gentle- 
men who were concerned about their votes yesterday on the 
strike question may thoroughly understand the attitude of 
organized labor on this question of establishing an eight-hour 
day by law. 

It will be of interest to many, I am sure, to know that the 
American Federation of Labor is on record by a very large vote 
against the establishment of an eight-hour day by legislation. 
holding that the question of hours and wages is one for the 
unions themselves to determine. This may account for certain 
suggestions that came to us yesterday that the brotherhoods did 
not ask Congress to interfere in their behalf. 

The question arose through the introduction at the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the American Federation of a resolution 
offered by a delegate from the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
Mr. John J. Fitzpatrick, which resolution provided that whereas 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor had gone on record in 
favor of an cight-hour day by legislation, therefore the Anierican 
Federation should go on record in favor of establishing an eight- 
hour day py legislation. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE RESOLUTION, 


That matter was referred to the committee on resolutions, and 
the committee on resolutions brought in a report, quoting the 
Fitzpatrick resolution as follows: 


Resolution No. 152, by Delegate John J. Fitzpatrick, of the IIlinols State 
Federation of Labor. 


Whereas the Illinois State Federation of Labor adopted a resolution 
favoring the establishment of the eight-hour workday by legislation by 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved by the thirty-third annual conrention of tho Illinois State 
Federation, That we go on record and hold solid for the eight-hour work- 
day by legislation, both industrially and politicaily, and that every dele- 
pe use all of his intiuence in bis local union and boost for the eight- 

our law by legislatiou, that some day we wil) all be workin ght 
hours per day and thereby keeping in line with the increased productive: 
ness of modern machinery.” 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by this convention, That the spirit, intent, and purpose of 
the foregoing resolution be adopted by this convention. 

Referred to committee on resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE. 


The recommendation of the committee on resolutions was as 
follows: 


Your committee is of the opinion that one of labor’s first great 
victories was the winning of industrial freedom through the repeal of 
those laws throu which the workers terms of employment had been 
largely determined by le; tive and judicial authorities, and the estab- 
lishment of the workers privilege to organize on the Industrial feld, 
and through their collective strength enforce their right to bave a 
determining voice in the terms of their employment. 

Your committee recommends as a substitute for the resolution the 
indorsement of the executive council's report on shorter workday, 
which reads in part: Š 

“It is an accepted principle that the shorter workday is a fundamental 
step in the betterment of the workers. The shorter workday affects the 
length of life, the health, the standards of life. and, in fact, every 

nase of the lives of the workers. The wage earner whose hours of 
abor are decreased goes to work and comes from work at a different 
time than before, and consequently comes in contact with people whose 
habits of livi are different. From contact with these people of 

ater leisure. establishes new ideals. He has a greater number of 
ours In which to pyn revive his energies, and devote to recreation 
or the development of his mind. Thus the shorter workday makes o 
the worker a different person, a person of greater physical agp pate 
Ean vitality, higher ideals, and consequently a person who will no 
satisfied with the old standards of the long hours of work, 

“The improved methods of production which always follow a reduction 
in the hours of labor increase the productive power of the worker, and 

uently he is In a position to demand and receive higher wages. 
Invariably every decrease in the hours of work per day is accompanied 
or followed by an increase in wages. The shorter workday movement is 
to secure to the workers greater material advantages. It is an im- 
portant movement in conserving national vigor and health, and in 
guarding those tendencies that undermine true national power.” 


QUESTION FOR THE UNIONS THEMSELVES. 


From this is evident the importance of the action of the Philadelphia 
convention in gy the following: 

“The American Federation uj Lubor, as in the past, again deciares 
that the question of the reyulation of wayes and the hours of labor 
should be undertaken throuyh trade-union activity, and not to be made 
subjects of laws through lehtslatire enactment, excepting in so far as 
such r ations affect or yurern the employment of women and minors 
health and morals, and employment by Federal, State, or municipal 
government.” 

The economic strength of the organization determines the bargaining 
power of that organization. One of the objective points which the 
anthracite miners include in théir demands for the new 1916 contract 
is the eight-hour workday. They have wisely planned their campai 
in advance and have meusured their forces. so that they will be in the 
best position possible to enforce their demands. It is very significant 
that the ins that have been made in shorteni the workday in 
private industries throughout the 8 have been fundamentaily due 
o the Influence of the economic power in the trade organizations and 
have through economic action. Also significant in con- 
nection. with this is the recommendation of the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations: “ The regulation by legal enactment of hours 
of work of adult workmen is not generally practicable or desirable 
except for public employees.” It can nut be overemphasized that the 
waye earners must nd upon their economic oryanizations for se- 
curing a shorter workday. This method is not only effective in secur- 
ing for the workers this fundamental step in their betterment, but it 
enables them at the same time to maintain their independence and 
their resourcefulness, toyether with the right to determine those things 
which affect the conditions of work under which they must toil. 

AGAINS1 DELEGATING AUTHORITY TO LEGISLATURES, 


To secure the shorter workday by any other method makes it nec- 
reco 4 Jor the waye earners to deleyate to other authorities other things 
which vitally bs 5 them, and which constitute a limitation upon their 
activities and their riyhis, and thus finally lessen their freedom. 
Because of the far-reaching Apor taae and efect of the shorter 
workday upon tbe material, physical, and mental conditions of the 
working people, we can not foo 3 impress upon all wage earners 
the necessity concentrate their chief effort to secure the shorter 
workday—the general application of at least the eight-hour day. 

We therefore recommend that all wage earners—all the toilers of 
America—unite and make common cause for the attainment of this 
economic, social, political. and moral boon at the earliest possible day. 
No p ition more sound economically, sociologically, and 8 
can be adopted than the enforcement of the general eight-hour work- 
day for all the workers engaged upon any field of human endeavor. 


GOMPERS DEMANDS FREEDOM OF ACTION, 


There was a lengthy debate upon the report, which brought 
President Samuel Gompers to his feet for the wind-up. Mr. 
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Gompers made an eloquent speech in support of the committee 
report, and, among other things, said: 

“The miners’ organization for the miners of Colorado, the 
metalliferous miners and the coal miners, tried to secure an 
eight-hour workday for their trade. The American Federation 
of Labor and its officers helped to the fullest of their ability. 
When the telegraphers asked for regulation of their hours of 
labor by law we aided them to the fullest extent of our ability. 
If the miners want that regulation by law, if the telegraphers 
want that regulation by law, let them have it, but you can not 
jorce it down the throats of other trade-unionists and working- 
men who understand the history and the tendency of such legis- 
lation. You can not foist it upon us. 

“T am not afraid of a fight. I am not afraid of a struggle. 
I am not afraid of what the intensity of the struggle for right, 
for justice, for freedom, for a shorter workday means. I think 
I have a good understanding of the enemy of labor. I think I 
understand a little more than some the subtlety of their action 
and the knavishness of their activities. I am not willing to go 
into the spider’s web with all the spider's golden trimmings or 
all his allurements. 

LITTLE TO ASK OF CONGRESS. 

“I want freedom to act, and the only demand which I will 
make of Congress is to do for the workers what we cannot do 
for ourselves—tchere the Government is the cmployer to secure 
the shortcr workday by law, because it can be secured no other 
away. But, primarily, I want the Government to secure to us 
by law the right to exert and exercise the normal human activi- 
ties of self-development and associated effort and to bear the 
burdens of the struggle for industrial improvement and free- 
dom, and so that we may fight the battles, not by a piece of 
paper dropped in an urn or a beautifully carved ballot box, but 
by scars of battle, by the hunger of the stomach, of the weep- 
ing and the wailing of life, and still stand true to the battle line 
of labor. That is the fight I am making. I want freedom to 
fight and freedom to achieve, and I will never consent to any- 
thing else.” 

FEDERATION AGAINST LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE, 

Immediately after that speech by Mr. Gompers the conven- 
tion took a vote, which vote was declared by Secretary Morri- 
son to be 8.500 in favor of the committee's report and 6.396 
against its report. The American Federation of Labor, there- 
fore, at its most recent convention declared that It did not want 
to establish an eight-hour day by law. It wanted to be free 
from such legislation as is now going to the President on the 
subject of hours and wages. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the bill that was passed 
yesterday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. RAKER. I make the same request. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Do I understand the gentleman desires to 
extend his remarks on the bill passed yesterday? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We thought we would wait until Monday 
about that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I knew of no such arrangement. 

Mr. ADAMSON. My purpose was to ask for general leave 
to print on Monday und the Republican leader, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], intimated he would not object to 
that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I ask leave to withdraw my request. I knew 
of no such arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his request. 
The gentleman from California asks unanimous consent and 
the gentleman from Kentucky asks unanimous consent to ex- 
tend their remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. That is, not upon yesterday’s proceedings? 

Mr. RAKER. It is in reference to Federal aid to good roads. 
I desire to insert the rules and regulations provided by the de- 
partment, as I have been getting letters and telegrams in ref- 
erence to it. This is to enable the people to get it. 

Mr. MANN. They will not get it out of the RECORD. 

Mr. RAKER. I will send some of the Recorps to them. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from California, whenever a 
department issues a regulation desires to put it in the RECORD. 
These people do not see the Recorp. They can get the regula- 
tious from the department. They are printed for that purpose, 
and they have got plenty of money, and they are in readable 
form, and they are not in readable form in the RECORD. 

Mr. RAKER. To avoid any complication, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed as a document. 

Mr. MANN. It is not our business to print them; the de- 
partment prints them, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is demanded, and the 
regular order is: Is there objection to the request? 

555 MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will have to object to the re- 
ques 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection made to the request of 
a gentleman from Kentucky to extent his remarks in the 

ECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Upon what subject; not on the subject of 
the strike situation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moroax of Oklahoma: Page 3, line 7, 
after the word “controlled,” strike ont the period and insert a colon 
shall ‘not apply to ane corporation’ with E capital noes ie Cci of 
$1,000 0007" y rp a capital s excess o 

Mr. GARD. In order to correct the gentleman's amendment 
I desire to say that by the previous amendment of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] the words beginning in 
line 5, page 3, “in articles of the kind,” and so forth, were 
stricken ont. The gentleman had better change his amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma; I ask that it be inserted after 
the words“ United States,” line 5, page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
corrected, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
take up time urging this amendment. There has been a good 
deal said, however, that the main object of this bill was to let 
the little corporation in; that the big corporation did not want 
it; that the Steel Trust and other great business organizations 
having large capital did not want it and did not need it. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman think that a corporation 
with a capital of $1,000,000, which would probably have to spend 
$100,000 in advertising, could compete very well with the Steel 
Trust? The gentleman is going to tie the hands of the little 
fellows so that the big fellows can gobble them up, because the 
gentleman remembers in the hearings one man spoke of one 
corporation that in one year spent $700,000 in advertising and 
presenting its wares and goods to the foreign markets. If the 
gentleman limits it to $1,000,000, then he is going to let the big 
fellows control. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman consent to 
any Limitation? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not know that I would consent to any. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. That is just exactly what I 
thought. The gentleman gets up and contends for the benefit of 
the little fellow, and yet, when I ask some limitation, the gentle- 
man says no, In other words 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wiil the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say to the gentleman when le 
fixes such a limitation it does not accomplish the purpose the 
gentleman has in mind. The gentleman knows but 7 per cent 
of the products of this country are exported, and a very small 
proportion of any man’s products goes abroad, and especially 
in the lumber business. Not more than 5 per cent of any man’s 
products of the Southern States of long-leaf pine is sold abroad, 
and in putting any limitation the gentleman would absolutely 
exclude more than one-half the export of lumber from this 
country. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will ask the gentleman the 
same question I asked the chairman of the committee, if he 
would consent to any limitation? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would consent to a limitation if I knew 
the amount of a man’s product that is going abroad compared 
with the amount of his capital. 

Do you know what proportion cr percentage of the products 
of the United States Steel Co. goes abroad? Mr. Schwab made 
a statement before a committee here under oath that there had 
not been one pound of steel rails sold by any manufacturer 
of steel rails in this country to a steel-producing country in 
10 years, not a rail, except a very small umount that had gone 
to northwestern Canada, for which his firm had received $2 per 
ton more than they received in this country. Now, if you can 
tell the percentage of the exports as compared to the total 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for one minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Now, then, the fact is you will 
not put any limitation on it. You propose to allow all the big 
corporations to combine as they see fit. The Secretary of Com- 
merce in his report spoke about ‘permitting the small concerns 
to coiabine. That was ihe main argument made by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the hearings, and that is the main argu- 
ment that has been presented here by those who are favoring 
this bill, and yet I offer a’ limitation and you object to that, 
just as I expected you to do. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.| The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MorcGan}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the prohibition against “ unfair methods of competition“ 
and the remedies provided for enforcing said prohibition contained in 
the act entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 26, 
1914. shall be construed as extending to unfair methods of competition 
use) in export trude against competitors engaged in export trade. even 
though the acts constituting such unfair methods are done without the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
by way of a new section. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman. I move to strike out section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 8, strike out section 4. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this sec- 
tion is wholly unnecessary, because the word “commerce” is 
defined in the Federal Trade Commission act, as follows: 

“Commerce means commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations. or in any Territory of the United States or ip the Dis- 
trict: of Columbian, or between any such Territory and another, or be- 
tween any such Territory and noy State or foreign nation. or between 
the District of Columbia and any State or Territory or foreign nation. 

In view of that detinition and the act of the Trade Commis- 
sion, it seems to me that this section is wholly unnecessary, be- 
cause it is covered by that act. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that I will say to my 
friend I do not think he wants to strike out the section. It 
gives the Trade Commission new jurisdiction. At present the 
Trade Commission would not have anything to do with unfair 
competition between two Amerienn exporters in China, and this 
act preserves the power of the Trade Commission over the two 
American exporters, wherever they are in all the world, and if 
one acts unfairly toward the other in any portion of the world, 
that one can be brought before the Trade Commission and en- 
joined. I think it important to leave it in. 

Mr. DILLON. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. DILLON]. 

The question was taken, ind the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pace 3, after line 17. insert: 

“That. any steamship company, express company, or other common 
carrier by water engaged in commerce with foreign nations, and each 
and every officer, agent, servant, or employee of any and every such 
Steamship company. express company, or other common carrier by 
water, who sball not treat alike all persons, firms, and corporations 
tendering to him, her, ft. or them goods, wares, or merchandise for 
transportation, or who shall for any reason or in any manner discrimi- 
nate against any person, Or, or corporation so tendering bim. her, it, 
or them goods, wares, or merehandise for carriage or transportation 
to any Sapte country or who shall receive for transport tion and 
thereafter Ifully delay the transportation of any such goods, wares, 
or merchandise, and each and every officer, agent, servant. and em- 
2 of any such common carrier who shall ald. assist. or participate 
n any such discrimination or delay by any such common carrier whose 
officer, agent, servant, or employee he or she is, shall for each offense 
be oe not more than $25, or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is not subject 
to a point of order, but if the gentleman thinks it is I would be 
very glad if he would make the point of order and let me discuss 
that. That is, if the gentleman in the end intends to make the 
point of order. 

I think it fs not 


Mr. WEBB. I do make the point of order. 


germane to the bill at all, and therefore I make it. 


Mr. BENNET. I would like to be heard on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chuir will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Benner] on the point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to promote ex- 
port trade, and for other purposes. There are several ways set 
out in the bill in which export trade is to be promoted. By 
section 2 the associations permitted to be organized under see- 
tion 1 are exempted from the operation of a certain act. By sec- 
tion 3, as it is now amended, the sume associations are exempted 
from the operation of another act. By section 4, and I call the 
attention of the Chair to this particularly, a penal section is in- 
serted in the bill; that is, the prohibition against unfair methods 
of competition contained in the Federal Trade Commission act 
is expressly extended to acts of the same kind if committed In a 
foreign country between American corporations. 

Now this amendment seeks to encourage export trade by 
providing that all export trade shall be treated alike, and that 
any steamship or express company or common carrier that dis- 
criminates against any shipper from the United States shall be 
punished in a particular way. What is the use of passing a bill 
to promote export trade if under existing practices ‘the ships 
that go out of the port of New York to South America can say 
that they will take A's goods and refuse B's goods? That does 
not influence for the good of export trade or, to use the language 
of the caption, that does not promote export trade. That pro- 
hibits export trade unless it is an export trade of such combi- 
nations as the one I mentioned this afternoon, of W. R. Grace 
& Co., the American Fruit Co., and the English firm I men- 
tioned, and the Latin-American Co. 

If you are going to promote export trade, put in a provision 
that would prevent discrimination; and a provision against dis- 
crimination is absolutely germane to this bill when you take 
into consideration not only sections 1. 2, and 3. but also section 
4, that deals specifically with unfair methods of trade, and 
likewise section 5, which is a penal provision, and provides 
for excluding certain associations from the benefits of this act 
that do not file the reports asked for. 


The test of the germaneness of an amendment is whether ft 
seeks to further in some method—not necessarily the method of 
the bill—the general purpose of the bill. Now the general pur- 
pose of the bill, as the title indicates, is to promote export 
trade, and a provision that prevents discrimination against 
shippers certainly tends to promote export trade. 

The point of order is not good, the amendment is in order: 
and I would be very glad, if the Chair so rules, to discuss the 
reason why I think the committee should adopt it. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration deals 
with associations engaged exclusively in the export trade. 
The amendment that the gentleman offers deals with common 
carriers in trade across the ocean—an entirely new subject. 
And it deals with it in an entirely new way. 

It is in relation to the export trade, but clearly everything 
that might be in connection with the export trade would not 
be germane to this bill. We have in other bills a provision to 
cover the same practice that the gentleman refers to. We have 
in the shipping bill, and we also have a provision ns to that in 
the revenue bill. I do not think the legislation proposed by the 
gentleman in his amendment is germane to the bill. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, that goes to the question as to 
whether the legislation is necessary, not as to whether it is in 
order. 

But the gentleman's own argument demonstrates that it is 
germane, As I understand it. he practically concedes that a bill 
aimed to prevent discrimination among importers might tend to 
promote the export trade. All of the sections do not relate to 
associations. Section 4 does not relate to associations. 

Mr. WEBB. It extends the powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act to those associations. 

Mr. BENNET.. No; Mr. Chairman, curiously enough. that is 
the one section of the bill that does not mention associations at 
all. It simply says that the prohibition against unfair methods 
of competition, and the remedies. and so forth, shall be con- 
strued as extending to unfair methods of competition in the 
export trade—against competitors in the export trade. 

Under that section, and very properly, if a few corporations 
not choosing to use the association methods should go down to 
Costa Rica and engage in business down there and should do 
things which they would not be permitted to do in the United 
States under the Federal Trade Commission act, being Ameri- 
can corporations, they would come under the provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission act. That section is to meet the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
the American Banana Co. against the United Fruit Co. It does 
not mention associations. So we have a section that does not 
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mention associations; that relates to other corporations; and it 
is a penal section. 

The amendment I offer is limited to commerce, and limited to 
foreign commerce; and therefore it affects the export trade, and, 
in fact, is limited to the export trade, because it relates only to 
goods going out of the United States. The gentleman from 
North Carolina himself concedes that the prevention of dis- 
criminations would tend to promote the export trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is a bill to promote export trade, 
and the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
IMr. BENNET], it seems to the Chair, is for the purpose of pre- 
venting discriminations in the export trade. The Chair holds 
that the amendment is germane, and overrules the point of 
order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

Mr. BENNET. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
the merits of the amendment. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] called at- 
tention to the fact that in the shipping bill we inserted an 
amendment aimed at this same evil, and the gentleman was 
entirely correct. But the trouble with that amendment is 
that, drawn hastily as it was, although by a good and skillful 
lawyer, it is probably unconstitutional. We have no right to 
delegate our legislative powers, and the draftsman of this sec- 
tion 36 of the shipping bill for some reason or other failed to 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to apply the laws equally 
in all cases. 

As the amendment passed the Senate and then the House. 
and as it has now gone to the President, it simply authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to refuse a clearance to any 
vesssel In certain cases. In other words, we attempt to confer— 
unless the word “authorize” is construed to be equivalent to 
“ directed,” which I think would be a strained construction— 
we attempt to delegate our legislative power to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. That makes the section unconstitutional. 

Now, this provision is a simple provision, easily enforceable, 
which takes the same situation and facts into account which 
were attempted to be covered in the shipping bill, and says 
that a discrimination against an American exporter from an 
American port of American goods to another country shall be 
a crime. It has no minimum punishment. Therefore if the 
offense is slight the punishment can be slight. It has a maxi- 
mum punishment. But if adopted it is the one thing that cer- 
tainly will do away with this practice which to-day has de- 
stroyed the commerce between the United States and South 
America. 

Why, gentlemen talk about the benefits of this bill. I am 
going to vote for the bill I can see some benefits in it after 
the war is over. But unless you can do something that will 
benefit the export trade now, you are “sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals.” You are not benefiting the present genera- 
tion. You are simply promoting the interest of foreign countries 
at war. Time and time again instances have been cited on the 
floor of the House of American manufacturers and exporters 
who simply can not send their goods to South America, because 
the Government of Great Britain has said that they shall not 
do business with those South American countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I wanted to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is entitled 
to two minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. T doubt whether I shall use the entire two 
minutes. I simply conclude with the statement that the situa- 
tion has gotten into such a condition that in order to enforce the 
Monroe doctrine, in which the South American Republics are 
as interested as we are. the Republic of Chile has asked the 
Republics of North and South America to join together for the 
purpose of resisting these blacklisting discriminations. Now, 
in the name of the leadership of America, if we intend hereafter 
to assert that we are the great dominant power in the American 
hemisphere, let us protect our own American commerce going 
from our own American ports. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, however much in sympathy some 
gentlemen may be with the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York, I hope the committee will not adopt it, for several 
reasons. One is that you know it is a rather acute question in 
the House and Senate, and my opinion is that if you put this 
amendment on this bill it means practically the death of the 
bill, which we are trying to pass. 


Mr. MANN. Did we not carry practically the same thing, 
though possibly in an unconstitutional form, on the shipping 
bill as a Senate amendment which we agreed to? 

Mr. WEBB. I was going to say in addition to that my under- 
Standing is that the gentleman from New York has already 
offered this identical amendment at other times, and at one 
time on the shipping bill. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate added an amendment to the ship- 
ping bill, which we accepted, which tended to cover this ques- 

on. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; and declined to accept the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MANN. They declined to accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York for parliamentary reasons, and I 
myself thought they were good reasons, not desiring to send the 
shipping bill back to the Senate. There is a question in refer- 
ence to the shipping-bill amendment as to whether it is not an 
unconstitutional application of authority. Now, this accom- 
plishes the same purpose that is intended to be accomplished 
by that amendment which was agreed to. I do not think any- 
body objected to it in either body, so I do not think it will hurt 
this bill. I say frankly to the gentieman that I will not vote 
for any amendment that I think injures this bill. 

Mr. WEBB. I do not see the necessity for it if we have it 
aaea practically in the law. I do not see any use in repeat- 
ng it. 

Mr. BENNET. Because the provision in the shipping bill is 
unconstitutional. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bennet) there were—ayes 16, noes 32. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Sec 5. That every association now solely i * 
ee Lo aays aiter the 4 dan m of this 1 wet, and every association ent 
e nto nereafter for € Bole 0 n 
within 30 days after its creation, ‘Shall fle with. the Federal Trade 
Commission a verified written statement setting forth the location of its 
offices or places of business and the names and addresses of all its 
officers and of al: its stockholders or members, and if a corporation, a 
copy of its certificate or articles of incorporation and by-laws, and. if 
unincorporated, a copy of Its articles or contract of a tion, and on 
the Ist day of January of each year thereafter it shall make a like 
statement of the location of its offices or places of business and the 
names and addresses of Al Its officers and of all its stockholders or 
members and of ali amendments to and changes in its articles or cer- 
tificates of incorporation or in its articles or contracts of association 
and of all contracts, agreements, and u ings had with any 
foreign or domestic association in regard to the conduct of or practices 
in foreign trade. Any association which shall fail so to do shall not 
have the benefit of the provisions of n 2 and section 3 of this act, 
and it shall also forfeit to the United States the sum of $100 for each 
and every day of the continuance of such failure, which forfeiture shall 
be payable inte the Tre:sury of the United States, and shall.be re- 
coverable in a civil suit in the name of the United States brought in 
the district where the association has its principal office, or in any dis- 
trict in which it snall do business, It shall be the duty of the various 
district attorneys, unde the direction of the Attorney General of the 
United States. to prosecute for the recovery of the forfeiture. The 
costs and expenses of such prosecution shall be paid out of the appro- 
priation for the expenses of the courts of the United States. 


Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. ; $ 

Mr. DILLON. I offer an amendment to perfect the original 
text. Does not my amendment come first? ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is rec- 
ognized for the purpose of offering an amendment to the text 
of the section. i . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ditton: Page 4, line 11, after the word 
“trade,” inseri “ associations formed under the terms of this act shall 
be composed solely of citizens or corporations of the United States.” 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, if I. understand this section 
correctly, anybody can form these corporations or associations, 
It is not necessary that. he be a citizen of the United States. 
It seems to me that this act should be confined to our own citi- 
zens or our own corporations. $ 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with what the 
gentleman is trying to arrive at. I do not know exactly what 
he means by corporations in the United States. Does the gen- 
tleman mean incorporated in some State? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Then the gentleman had better make that clear, 
because his present amendment would refer, I think, to corpora- 
tions only. 

Mr. DILLON. Possibly it is subject to that criticism. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. Dillon: Page 4, line 11, after the word 
“trade,” insert “associations formed under the terms of this act shall 
be solely of citizens or corporations of some State of the United States.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman mean to exclude from 
the purposes of this act a selling corporation, for instance, in 
Buenos Aires, composed of five-sixths citizens of the United 
States and perhaps one citizen of Argentina. Can not the gen- 
tleman comprehend a situation of that kind where there was a 
selling agency with some foreigner a member of the association 
at the local situs? ‘ 

Mr. BENNET. The law of the foreign country might declare 
that one director should be a citizen of that country. 

Mr. DILLON. My thought was that these corporations ought 
to be composed of our own citizens or corporations, We ought 
not to go into a foreign country to get our incorporators to 
engage in our export business. 

Mr. GARD. I think we are all in sympathy with what the 
gentleman wants. His idea is that this legislation shall be for 
the benefit of the American exporters. I think that the time 
is now at hand, the opportunity is here and may not come again, 
when American trade is to be extended in the proper channel 
in foreign countries, notably South Amerlen and the African 
country. 

In the extension of our trade one of the principal things is 
that the American exporter must learn the foreign customs so 
that the proper credit may be given, so thut he will under- 
stand the proper business conditions. In other words, the 
American exporter must go to school and learn the customs of 
the people with whom he deals, There is no better way of 
learning than to be associated with people of the country. The 
gentleman's amendment would have the effect—it would say 
that no association having for instance one person in it a native 
of Buenos Aires, or of some other South American country, 
could come within the provisions of this act. It would go so far 
as to say that anybody who held stock in a corporation, one or 
two shares of which were held by a citizen of a South American 
country, could not operate under the provisions of this act. I 
think that that is certainly what the gentleman does not desire 
to do, at least it is not what he should want to do. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Would it be possible to agree on an amend- 
ment limiting the privileges of this bill to such corporations as 
had at least 60 per cent of American ownership? 

Mr. GARD. I think the gentleman can see that we can not 
go nearly to the length advocated by the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. BENNET. I agree to that. 

Mr. GARD. I do not know as the gentleman desires to offer 
any such amendment, but I seriously say that this legislation 
ought not to go to the limit authorized by the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Dakota, and I hope it will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out, line 20, page 3, the words “for the sole purpose of engag- 
ing,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ which engage solely.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I think one expression means the 
same thing as the other, and I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I now offer the 
following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: t ; 

Add at the end of the bill a new section, numbered 6, as follows: 

“Sev. 6. That the l'resident be, and be hereby is, empowered and 
authorized to place an embargo on munitions of war and all other, 
and any such, articles of export ats be may deem proper that are 
destined for any foreign country that now or hereafter knowingly dis- 
regards international law and violates the neutrality rights that are 
in existence between United States and any foreign nation.” 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, so 
that the gentleman may speak to his amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN cf Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am in com- 
plete harmony with that amendment. I will say that the 
amendinent was prepared by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
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McLexonze], but this amendment should be adopted. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] says he is going to 
raise the point of order against it. It seems to me that the 
point of order can not be sustained against this amendment for 
the reason that it is for the purpose of promoting trade with 
foreign countries. At this time if we had such a law and the 
President would act as he would be empowered to act by the 
amendment we probably would not be subject to the rule of the 
King of England as we are at the present time in the way of 
putting prohibitions on shipments of the manufactured products 
of this country. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, many may entirely agree with 
the sentiments expressed in the gentleman’s amendment, but I 
think it is not germane and would tend, probably, to kill this 
bill, and therefore I shall have to insist on the point of order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does not the gentleman agree 
this would tend to promote the export trade, especially at the 
present time, and is it not in harmony with the bill that will be 
effective now. 

Mr. WEBB. But some might think it would restrict our 
export trade, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. For instance, the blacklist on 
some of our American manufactures, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WEBB, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill and amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rupey, chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 17850), and 
had directed him to report the bill to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
the preyious question on the bill and amendments to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania was 
granted leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Augustus Boyd, Fifty- 
third Congress, H. R. 3753, no adverse report having been 
made thereon; also the papers in the case for the relief of 
Augustus. Boyd, Fifty-fourth Congress, H. R. 1093, no adverse 
report having been made thereon; also the papers in the case 
of- Caroline R. Boyd, Fifty-seventh Congress, H. R. 11545, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 

`" MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 17700. An act to establish an eight-hour day for em- 
ployees of carriers engaged in Interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. H. 17700. An act to establish an eight-hour day for em- 
ployees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 15158. An act to amend the Judicial Code; to fix the 
time when the annual term of the Supreme Court shall com- 
mence; and further to define the jurisdiction of that court. 

OPENING OF FORT ASSINNIBOINE MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Colorado rise? 

Mr. TAYLOR of- Colorado. For the purpose of asking the 
Speaker to appoint the conferees on the bill S. 3646, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: í 

A bill (S. 3646), an act to amend an act of February 11, 1915 (38th 
Statutes at og pelle 857). providing for the opening of Fort Assinni- 
boine Military rvation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to take this bill from the Speaker's table, to in- 
sist on the House amendments, and agree to the conference 
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asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the Chair appoints as conferees on 
the part of the House Mr. Tayior of Colorado, Mr. Raker, and 
Mr. LENROOT. 


CLAIMS ARISING IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate bill 4268 be taken from the Speaker's table, that the House 
insist upon its amendments, and agree to the conference asked 
for. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4268), an act to satisfy certain claims against the Govern- 
ment arising in the Navy Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take this bill from the Speaker's table 
and insist on the Homse amendments and agree o the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. Is there objection? [After a puuse.] 
The Chair hears none, and the Chair appoints as conferees on 
the part of the House Mr. Pou, Mr. Dies, and Mr. EDMONDS. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORT TRADE. 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment on this bill, H. R. 17350? If not, the Chair will put them 


in gross. 

Mn MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MORGAN of Cklahoma. I wish later on to make a point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order there is no quorum present. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, may I ask that the bill be put on 
its passage so we may have one roll call? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I withdraw the request for the 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is. Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and forty-nine gentle- 
men are present, not a quorum. -` 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. MANN. There is an automatic call. 

The SPEAKER. There is an automatic call of the House. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 199, nays 25, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 201, as follows: 


YEAS—199, 

Abercrombie Dale, N. Y. Greene, Vt, McArthur 
Adamson Dale, Vt. Hadley McCracken 
Alexander Dalinger Harrison McCulloch 
Alen Darrow Haskell McDermott 
Almon Davenport Hastings McKellar 
Anthony Decker awley Mann 
Ashbrook Dempsey Hayden Meeker 
Aswell Denison Heaton Moon 
Ayres Dent Helvering Moore, Pa. 
Bacharach Dewalt Hicks oores, Ind. 
Barkley Dickinson Hitliard orin 
Barn xon Holland oss 
Bennet Doolin Hood - Murray 
Black Doolittle Houston North 
Bowers Doremas Howard Oakey 
Britt Doughton Hulbert Oldfiela 
Browning Driscoll Hull. Tenn. Oliver 
Bruckner Dupré Humphreys, Miss. Otney 
Brumbaugh Eagan Overmyer 
Buchanan, Tex, Eagle Jacoway Padgett 
Burnett Evans Kennedy. Iowa Page. N. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. Farley ey. Ohio Parker, N. J, 
Candler, Miss, Farr Kincheloe rker, N. T. 
Cannon Fess Kinkaid ian 
Caraway Fields Kitchin Pou 
Carew Flynn Kono Powers 
Carter, Mass, Focht Krei Price 
Casey Fordney La Follette ous 
Chandler, N. T. Gallagher Lehibach prdale 
Coady Gandy her Rainey 
Coleman Gard Lieb Raker 
Connelly Garland ehel Randall 
Conry wit, Garrett OR —.— 
Cooper, Va. lxun lepage os 
Cor X , Ark, Lloyd Reilly 
Cullop Gordon k Rodenberg 

Gray, Ind, McAndrews Rogers 


Rouse 

Rowe 
Rubey 
Russell, Mo. 
Sears 


Sha 3 
Sherley 

Siegel 

Sims 

Slunott 

Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Minn. 


Anderson 
Bailey 
Buchanan, III. 
Cramton 
Dillon 
Dowell 

Iowa 


Foster 


Adair 
Aiken 
Auetin 
Barchfeld 
kes 


Byrnes, S. C. 
Caldwell 
Calla wa 
Campbe 
Cantrill 
Capstick 
Carin 
Carter, Okla, 


Cop ey 


Smith, N. Y. Swift 
paea Tex. Switzer 
rkman 
Staford Taslor. Ark. 
Steagall Taylor, Colo. 
Stephens, Miss, Temple. 
— Nebr. Thomas 
Stephens, Tex. Thompson 
Sterling Tillman 
Stiness Timberlake 
Stone Towner 
Sumners Tribble 
Sutherland Venable 
NAYS—25, 
Hardy Mondeil > 
Haugen Morgan, Okla. 
Huddleston Ramseyer 
Hull. Iowa Sherwood 
eating Steele, lowa 
King weet 
Lindbergh Tague 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—7. 
Hensley MeCilntie 
London Miller, Del. 
NOT VOTING—201, 
Fairchild Kahn 
Ferris Kearns 
Finley Keister 
Fitzgerald helley 
Flood Kennedy, R. I. 
Foss Kent 
Frear Kettner 
Freeman Kiess, Pa. 
Fuller bs Lafean 
Galllvan Langley 
Gardner zaro 
Garner 
Gillett Lenroot 
Glass Lever 
Godwin, N. C. Lewis 
> Loft 
Gould Longworth 
Graham Loud 
Gray, Ala. McFadden 
ray, N. J. McG illicuddy 
Greene, Mass. cKeuzie 
Gregg McKinley 
Griest McLaughlin 
Griffin McLemore 
Guernsey Maden 
Hamill agee 
Hamilton, Mich. Maher 
Hamilton, N. Y. apes 
Hamlin Martin 
Hart Matthews 
Hay s 
Hayes Miller, Minn, 
Heflin Miller, Pa, 
Helgesen on ta gue 
Helm Mooney 
Henry Morzan, La. 
Hernandez Morrison 
Hill ott 
Hinds Mudd 
Hollingsworth Neely 
Hopwood Neison 
Howell Nicholls, S. C. 
Hughes Nichols, Mich. 
Humphrey, Wash. Nolan 
Husted Norton 
Hutchinson 1 
James O’Shaunessy 
Johnson. Ky Paige, Mass. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Park 
Johnson, Wash. Patten 
Jones Peters 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 


Vinson 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
w 1 

What 

Williams, Obio 
Wi 


Slayden 


Platt 

Porter 

Pratt 

Rravis 
Ricketts 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rowland 
Rucker 
Kusel. Ohio 
Sabath 


Williams, T. S. 
Willams. W, E. 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, I. 
Winslow 


Mr. Hame (for) with Mr. Davis of Minnesota (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Heim with Mr. LONGWORTH. 
Mr. Octessy with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Saarn with Mr. HILL. 


Mr. Catpwett with Mr. Mrerer of Delaware. 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. NoLAN. 
Mr. Blacko with Mr. Carsrick. 


Mr. Lazaro with Mr. James. 


Mr. Hart with Mr. ELSTON. 


Mr. Hens with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Witson of Florida with Mr. SNEL. 


Mr. Saunvers with Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 


Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. Harron of Michigan. 


Mr. Stout with Mr. COPLEY. 
Mr. Park with Mr. Hamrvron of New York. 


Mr. Beaxkes with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Patren with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Medico with Mr. GUERNSEY. 
Mr. Grece with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. Crisp with Mr. HINDS. 
Mr. Davis of Texas with Mr. MATTHEWS. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Hunting of Washington. 
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„ BELL with Mr. Mares. 

r. Crank of Florida with Mr. FULLER, 

n SLayDEN with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

r. Ketrner with Mr. Scorr of Michigan, 
Dili with Mr. MCFADDEN. - 

. Froop with Mr, KAHN. 

. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. TILSON. 

r. AIKEN with Mr. GRAHAM, 

„ Le£ with Mr. Foss. 

. SHovuse with Mr. Loup. 

r. Burcess with Mr. DEUKKER. = 
. Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. HUTCHINSON« 
. CHuRcH with Mr. Dunn. 

„ FITZGERALD with Mr, GILLETT, 

. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 

. GALLIVAN with Mr. TINKHAM. 

. Foster with Mr. CHIPEBFIELD, 

r. BURKE with Mr. Wason, 

. CALLAWAY with Mr. PETERS. 

. Ferris with Mr. FREEMAN. 

. WALKER with Mr. THoaras S. WILLIAMS. 

. CANTRILI with Mr. LANGLEY. 

. Rronbax with Mr. Warp. 

. GARNER with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. BooHer with Mr. TrREADWAY. 

. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Mort, 

„ GRIFFIN with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. Wm. Erza WIILHaAnus with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
. BonlAxD with Mr. MAGEE. 

. Hamurn with Mr. ELLSWORTH. 

. NiıcHorLs of South Carolina with Mr. RoseRrTS of Nevada. 
. Stour with Mr. Mupp. 

Epwarps with Mr. Parce of Massachusetts. 
. Morean of Louisiana with Mr. Jounson of South Dakota. 
. Scutty with Mr. KELLEY. 

. Hay with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. Mooney. 

CLINE with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

. Lewis with Mr. NORTON. 

. Jones with Mr. CHARLES. 

. FINLEY with Mr. RICKETTS. 

Monracve with Mr. DANFORTH. 

Mr. Cottier with Mr. WILSON of Illinois, 

. ADAIR with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. MAHER with Mr. GRIEST. 

r. Rucker with Mr. HUSTED. 

. Dres with Mr. Sarru of Michigan. 

. TAVENNER With Mr. LAFBAN, 

„ NEELY with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
. Lever with Mr. Gourp. 

. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. MOoLAUGHLIN. 
O’SHaungssy with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. CarLIN with Mr. Foss. 

r. McLemore with Mr. AUSTIN. 

. Sisson with Mr. WALSH. 

. Estoprnay with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

r. SMALL with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 
. Crosser with Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio. 
Mars with Mr. SULLOWAY. 

. Goowin with Mr. SANFORD. 

. Herrin with Mr. Hayes. 

. Lorr with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Until Monday, September 4, 1916: 

Mr. Tarsorr with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I have voted “aye.” I 
am paired for the day with the gentleman from New York, Mr, 
CALDWELL. As I do not know how he would vote on this bill, 
were he present, I desire to withdraw my vote and answer 
“ present.” a 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name, 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Mutter of Delaware, and he 
answered “ Present.” 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Russet, but I would vote “no” if I were 
not paired. I vote “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. Wess, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


WILLIAM HAROLD KEHOE. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the bill (S. 6279) for the relief of 
William Harold Kehoe. It is on the Private Calendar, 
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Nr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he will have an 
opportunity to call up the bill on Monday. 

Mr. FIELDS. Very well. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. HULBERT rose, 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. HULBERT. I rise to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recor on the subject of aviation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of aviation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kann] asked me to request unanimous consent 
that he might extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 
may extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of Mexico. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend 
my remarks in the Record on the Glass-Owen currency law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the cur- 
rency law. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, September 4, 
1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting a copy of a letter from the acting general 
purchasing officer of The Panama Canal, written by direction 
of Gen. Goethals, requesting that the limitation referred to be 
increased from $1,800,000 each to $1,975,000 each, instead of to 
$1,510,000 each only (H. Doc. No. 1302, pt. 2), was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTDES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RHSOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands, to which was referred th bill (S. 5718) to provide for 
an auxiliary reclamation project in connection with the Yuma 
project, Ariz., reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1188), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bill and resolution were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr.-WEBB: A biil (H. R. 17724) to extend ald to the 
several States in the building of public highways by authoriz- 
ing the working of certain Federal convicts thereon or in the 
preparation of road materials, and to provide for the installing 
of industries in the United States penitentiaries for the manu- 
facture of supplies for the use of the Government, for the com- 
pensation of prisoners for their labor, and for otner purposes; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: Resolution (H. Res. 364) authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to pay to Joseph S. McCoy the sum of $325 
for services rendered the Ways and Means Committee; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 17725) granting an increase of 


pension to George C, Wachob; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 17720) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace S. Calkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 17727) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles H. Rarick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (E. R. 17728) 
granting a pensiun to Axel O. Olson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17729) granting a pension to Titus Z. 
Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17730) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob Erow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17731) granting an increase of pension 
to Isaac T. McLain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17732) granting a pension to Miss Marguret 
E. Lape, helpless and dependent child of William Lape; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17733) to remove the charge of desertion 
and grant an honorable discharge to Isaac Messick or Merrick ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 17734) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha Barry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 17735) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas Starchman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17736) granting an increase of pension to 
David Alicut; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17737) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17738) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus H. Slaymaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17739) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeremiah Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17740) granting a pension to Frank A. 
Pfefferle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17741) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Guilliat-Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17742) granting a pension to Albert M. 
Kinsey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 17743) authorizing 
Anton Hiersche to select other land in lieu of land now owned 
by him, required for reclamation purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17744) granting 
a pension to Chesterfield Basford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, k 

Also, a bil (H. R. 17745) correcting the military record of 
Wesley Mathis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Philadelphia Bourse, in 
re railroad strike; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Memorial of National Aerial Coast 
Patrol Commission, in favor of aerial coast patrol bill; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also petition of B. T. Fairchild, of New York, in re Chamber- 
Jain-Hayden bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of National Founders’ Association of Chicago, 
in re eight-hour law ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Otto Hauschman, jr., of Bronx, N. Y., in re 
foreign affairs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Job Ysheford and Charles Fox, of New York, 
in re Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Herman Schmidt, of New York, in re Stevens 
bill ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Otto Sieber, of New York, indorsing House 
bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Ronds. 

Also, petition of Frank W. Schiffer, of New York, in re House 
bill 69:5; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Board of Directors of the Schuvier Ciub of 
Morrisania, in re House bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of delegates to the Swedish Evangelical Free 
Church of North America, favoring an embargo on arms and 
ammunition; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


Also, petition of Louis Solomon, of New York, | in favor of 
House bill 11876; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CHURCH: Petitions of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of California, relative to threatened railroad 
strike; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Papers to accompany House 
bill 17539. granting pension to William Reed; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of W. M. Jenkins and 20 others, for 
Government ownership of railways; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Cemmerce. 

Also, protest of H. F. Buls, of Seward, Nebr., against British 
blacklist of American business concerns; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition uf Homer L. Boyle, of 
Lansing, Mich., favoring passage of an act authorizing the 
President of the United States to call an international pence 
and arbitrativnal congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Michigan State Pharmaceutical Association, 
favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Reads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Protest of Elyria Iron & Steel 
Co., of Elyria, Ohio, against passage of proposed eight-hour 
work-dlay measure; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. . 

Also, petition of Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ruil- 
way Co., Cleveland, Ohio, requesting exemptions for electric 
street and interurban railways from operation under the eight- 
hour-day bill; to the Committee on Interstute and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of International Association of Machinists, 
Local No, 203, Akron, Ohio, in support of eight-hour workday for 
railroad employees; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, September 4, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, September 1, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


THE REVENUE, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Smith, Artz. 
Reckham Gronna Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Brady Hughes Overman Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Husting Penrose Smith, 8. C. 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones Pomerene Sterling 
Chilton Kenyon Reed Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Robinson Taggert 
Culberson Lane Saulshury Thomas 
Cummins Lewis Shafroth Thompson 
Curtis Martin, Va. Sheppard Underwood 
Dillingham Myers herman Vardaman 
Fletcher elson Simmons eeks 


Mr. TAGGART. My colleague [Mr. Kern] is absent on im- 
portant business. I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was requested to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wu- 
LIAMS]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. TowNsEND] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum of the Senate present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the unfinished business been laid before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is, in fact, before the Sen- 
ate, and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] has been recog- 
nized 


Mr. SIMMONS. TI yield to the Senator from Tilinots. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not under- 
stand that it is necessary to formally lay the unfinished business 
before the Senate, but that it comes up automatically. If the 
Senator from North Carolina insists on it, it will be done. 


1916. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent to submit a resolution | 


at this time and Jet it lie over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
has the floor. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. 1 yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 263) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is Te- 
quested to at once investigate and. as ueerly as possible, ascertain what, 
if any increase in the cost of the operation of trains will result from 
the compliance by the railway companies with the act approved Sep- 
tember $ 1916, entitled “An act to establish an eight-hour day for em- 

toyees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
Por other pu „ and to report its findings to Congress on the first 
day of the December, 1916, sexsion : Provi . That if the said commis- 
sion can not conclude its investigation of all Salyer igini by sail 
law in time to report on the date aforesaid it shall t report ou such 


ratiway or railways the investigation of which it has been able to 


complete. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over 
until to-morrow under the rule. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I have a telegram and letter here with re- 


gard to equal suffrage which I ask may be printed in the Rxconb. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order, 
unless there is objection. 
The telegram and letter are as follows: 
7 CHIicAdo, ILL., August 31, 1916. 
Senator Key PITTMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


As ebairman of the National Woman's Party and legislative chair- 
man of the Congressional Union, | earnestly ask you and all other 
Democratic Senators to urge President Wilson, as leader of the Demo- 
cratie Party, responsible for legislation in Co to secure a favor- 
able vote on the Xusan B. Anthony amendment, af he did on the child- 
labor bill, and ask you to have t telegrum read into the Concres- 
SIUXAL Recoup, as you know we have long been ready tor a vote at any 
time, provided the President and the Democratic majority in C 
will support the amendment, ar t are the only power in the country 
which can secure its submission. premature vote without this sup- 
port would only mean defeat, which is, as you know, why we urged 
delav in the Senate in inne The adjournment of Congress without 
passing the amendment will constitute a record of hostility to the 
political freedom of American women on the part of the party in 
wer, 
3 ANNE MARTIN, 
Chairman National Woman's Party. 


Reno, NEV.. August 25, 1916. 
Miss MINNIÐ FLANIGAN, 


Act President Nevada Women's Civic ý 
ge l. Nev. 

Dear Miss Fianioaxs’ We berewith tender our resignations as mem- 
bers of the Nevada Women's Civic League and also as members of its 
executive board, 

The affiliation of the ‘eague with the woman's party is, to our minds, 
a subversion of the pu < for which the league was organized and it 
is directly in conflict with the plain provisions of the league's constitu- 


tion. 

Section 2 of the constitution provides: “The organization shali be 
nonpartisan in tts retation to all potitical ** 

Section 10 provides that amendments to the constitution may on 
be made by a two-thirds vote, after a notice of Pp ebange shali 
bave been sent to every club in the teague for at least a month prior to 
any action 5 55 the proposed amendment. 

Tn spite of the provesions of section 10. and without any notice what- 
ever to any club in the league. the executive board has undertaken to 
make the wore a branch of a partiran movement, having for its object 
the defeat of the Democratic candidates and the sucvess of the Repub- 
Hean ticket at the coming election, If this is not a partisan 
it is difficult to imagine ene that would be more partisan, 
injustice of it is easily discernible by a moment's reflection. 

The Reputtican and Democratic platforms declared for equal sufra. 
in almost identical terms, but neither party declared in favor of the 
Federa: amendment. Notwithstanding this, the woman's party is making 
crag effort within its power to nelp one party at the expense of the 
other. 

The tndorsement of the amendment by Mr. Hughes can not. and does 
not, bind bis party ın any way, nor does it alter or modify bis party 
— — Mi. Hughes himself frankiy concedes this. In bis speech to 

e woman's party at Reno on the occasion of his visit here be said: 

“The Republican platform Gid nat refer to the Federal amendment 
and in my address in response to the notification of my nomination I 
did not refer to it. I could not add ìt to the platform of my party; 
that I bad no right to do; ‘that I had no right to attempt.” 

So that, regardless of Mr, Hughes's personai views. bis party plat- 
—— N rege unaltered and he can neither change it nor attempt to 
change it. 

If Air. Hughes is to receive the support of the woman's party because 
of ir apin views, then Mr. Wilson's personal views should also be 
considered. 

Mr. Hughes never supported equal suff: until he became a candi- 
ante for President. He has never voted for it, although he bad the 
opportunity to do so. He has said that he can neither change nor at- 
tempt to change, the position of his party platferm as to the Federal 


amendment. 
Mr. Wilson not only favors equal suffrage. but be voted fer it when 
he had the opportunity to do so. Yet Mr. Wilson is to be 4 be- 
hed not do the very thing which Mr. Hughes admits he bim- 
self can not do. 
In New York Mr. Hu did not vote for sufrage. 
In New Jersey Mr. n did vote for suffrage. 
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Opposition to Mr. Wilson will not be viewed with favor by those who 
= — 2 cause itself above the employment of militant methods 
© obtain it. 

If we correctly understand the purpose of the “woman's party m 
Nevaa, its position is even more vulnerable. It would oppose Mr. 
Pittman and Mr. Caine and favor Mr. Piatt and Mr. ROBERTS. 

Mr. Pittman has always favored equal suffrage. In 1910 he put in 
the platform of his party a declaration in tts favor and he spoke iu its 
favor throughout the State Durme the suffrage campaign in Nevada 
Senator PrrTMaN not only spoke for the suffrage amendment. but he 
voted for it. As a delegate to the St. Louis convention he again voted 
and spoke in favor of suffrage. In the Senate of the United States, on 
the 5th of August of this year, be announced bis purpose to vote for 
the Federal amendment Yet the woman's party announces its purpose 
to oppose Mr. PitTmaN’s reelection. 

What is the record of Mr. Platt on the suffrage question? Ge bad 
ever, 3 to suport sufrage, but during the time when tt 
needed ip in the compaign of 1914 he either apposed it or remained 
silent. He was a delegute to the Chicago convention, but tts recortis 
show no effort by Mr. Platt to foster or support the Federal amend- 
ment. Upon what plea of justice can the women of Nevada oppose Sena- 
tor PITTMAN and support Mr. Platt? 

There are three senatoria: candidates before the people of Nevada— 
Senator Pittman Mr Millet. and Mr. Platt. Senator itTMan and Mr. 
Miller have always been active and open in their support of sufrage, 
while Mr. Platt has neither been active nor open tn its support. Never- 
theless, the Womans tarty would support one who never helped us 
as against the two who always beiped us. 

Mr. Caine hae always favored the canse of suffrage; Mr. ROBERTS, so 
far as bis record is known, has never supported it; but the Woman's 
Party asks the defeat of Mr. Caine and the election of Mr. ROBERTS. 
Is this justice or falı dealing? 

The women of Nevada were most intensely tnterested tn suffrage dur- 
ing our campaign of 1914. In that campaign the suffrage canse was 
supported by Senator PITTMAN and Mr. Caine, It was not publicly sup- 

ried by Mr. Platt or Mr. Roserrs. The bitterest opponent of the suf- 
rage cause was the Reno Evening Gazette, the lending Repubtican paper 
of the State. The most active supporter of suffruge was the Nevada 
State Journal, the leading Democratic paper of the State. 

In the recent Democratic primaries Senator Irrruax, actively for suf- 
frage, was renominsted. lu the Republican primaries, Judge Norcross, 
one of the truest friends of sufrage, was defeated. 

President Wilson, whom the Women’s Party would defeat, bas accom- 
plished two of the really great things for which all women stand. He 
nas maintained ce in the midst of a world's conflagration and be bas 
thrown the protection of legislation around the toiling children of the 
land. What mother can fai! to call him blessed! 

The present activities of the Woman's l'arty can never, under these 
conditions, receive our support, nor do we believe the cause of equat 
suffrage will ever be advanced by striking down its friends. 

HELEN T. BELFORD, 

ANNIE S. CHEATHAM, 

CARR'S TINa W. CLARK, 
Members of the State Executive Board of the 

Neruda Women's Civic League. 


WHE THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have an editorial which was printed in 
the Washington Post Saturday morning, entitled “ Stepping the 
Strike.“ I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I 

Mr. THOMPSON. I send the article te the desk and ask that 
the Secretary may read it under Rule XI of the Senate. 1 «lo 
not understand that a single objection is good when it is moved 
under this rule that it be read. It is for the Senate to determine 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper does not properly 
come in the sense of that rule. The rule evidently has reference 
to petitions and memorials. The Senator will have an eppor- 
tunity later to present it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Very well; but if it can not be printed 
without reading, I will offer some remarks on the subject and 
read it myself. In order to save time and to insure the early 
passage of the eight-hour law, I refrained from speaking on the 


peepi question Saturday, and with the desire to save time I was in 


hepes that the article might be printed without reading, as it 
fairly expresses my views on the subject. I believe in the eight- 
hour workday. The good old rule of human conduct prescribing 
eight hours for work, eight hours for recreation, and eight hours 
for sleep has never been improved upon. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests that it 


| would result in economizing time to afford a reasonable oppor- 


tunity to Senators to present formal routine matters which will 
not lend to debate. If the Senator from Illineis will yield, such 
matters can be disposed of. 

Mr. LEWIS. Very well. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, ‘by J. C. South. 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lewing bills: 

H. R. 6084. An act to make availatile a portion of the appro- 
priation for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such 
counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and 
laundry equipment, etc., as necessary in connection with said 
station; and : 

H. R. 17350. An act to promote export trade, nnd for other 
purposes, 
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The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 4268) to satisfy certain claims against 
the Government arising under the Navy Department, disagreed 
to by the Senate, agrees to the conference asked for by the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Pou, Mr. Dres, and Mr. Epuoxp managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 3646) to amend the act of February 
11, 1915 (38 Stat. L., p. 807), providing for the opening of the 
Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation, disagreed to by the 
Senate, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Taytor of Colorado, Mr. Raker, and Mr. Lexroor managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 6034. An act to make available a portion of the appro- 
priation for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such 
counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and 
laundry equipment, etc., as necessary in connection with said 
station was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

H. R. 17350. An act to promote export trade, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to present a protest against 
a provision in the revenue bill placing printing paper on the 
free list, signed by Phil G. Baltz, manager of the Rex Paper 
Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
and filed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
there is objection. 

There being no objection, the protest was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., August 24, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran SENATOR: We want to enter a vigorous protest against the 
action of the Senate Finance Committee in placing printing pa on 
the free list. So tong as the war lasts this action will not affect us 
in the least, but with the termination of the war it will place us at 
the mercy of Europe and Canada. We, with our high wages and three 
tours, can not compete against the longer hours and cheap labor of 
Europe. Nor can we compete with the cheaper labor of Canada, to- 
gether with her almost limitless supply of pulp wood and her vast 
amount of water power 

This action of the Senate will mean the beginning of the end of the 

per-making indus in the United States. It will build up mills in 

‘anada and ours will rot with the lack of profit. Why build up Can- 
ada to the detriment of the United States? Why make a target of 
the paper mills? We need protection and should not be discriminated 
against. We respectfully request your influence in defeating this meas- 
ure and sincerely hope you will interest yourself in behalf of ourselves 
and the paper makers of your great State. 


Yours, truly, 
Rex Paper Co., 
PHIL G. Bartz, Manager. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I also present a communication 
signed by a committee of gentlemen of the State of Michi- 
gan, calling attention to the situation in the State of Michigan 
in connection with the introduction of military instruction and 
recommending the military department of the State Agricultural 
School at Lansing as a suitable place for such instruction. They 
also recommended an appropriation of $5,000 in aid of a mili- 
tary school or camp of instruction at the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College during the summer months. I ask that the 
communication be received and printed in the RECORD. 
There being uo object.on, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the honorable the United States Senators and Members of the 
United States House of Representatives from Michigan, Washington, 


8 Marci 30, 1916. 


GENTLEMEN: There has been brought to the attention of the under- 

igned a situation in the State of Michigan, in connection with the 
demand for military instruction, that in our judgment requires action 
by the Federal authorities, 

There are in this State several thousand young men, many of them 
students or graduates of high schools and colleges, who are ver: 
anxious to avail themselves of attendance at a summer military schoo 
or instruction camp if such an institution could be provided’ within 


the State. 

It has DIRADI been s ed that the military department of our 
State agricultural college at Lansing should inaugurate and conduct 
such a summer school or camp, with a suitable course of instruction 
in military science, sanitation, tactics, maneuver, and drill as would 
meet this laudable demand. 

That institution bas an ideal plant, with most of the necessary facili- 
ties for such an undertaking, and could carry on, at small expense, 


The protest will be received 
I should like to haye it printed in 
Such will be the order unless 


a summer school or camp. for military instruction, which would ac- 

commodate one, or perha two thousand students. who at the end 

of a two or three months“ course would be turned out fairly well 

grounded in the rudiments of 9 defense. 

eee it is believed that a sufficient number of senior students 
e colle; 


ings at the college, which balding e immediately 
which will require all available current funds, 
rd of the means for carrying on a military 


in aid of a 5 n or amp, 
gun Agricultur 


e purpose being so patriotic and timely, we lay this matter before 
u in the hope and bellet that you will aivo it the attention that its 
portance deserves, 


Very respectfully, 122 
. J. ERTY. 
W. H. WALLACE. 
R. 8.-GRAHAM. 
JASON WARDMAN, 
I. Ray WATERBURY, 
Henry A. HAIGH. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Press Assistants’ Union No. 40, of Detroit, Mich, which I 
ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESS ASSISTANTS’ UNION No. 40. 
Detroit, Mich, 
Whereas there is at present pone before the United States Senate the 
Immigration bill (Hi. R. 10384) ; and 
ereas we have been informed, through the columns of the daily 
newspapers and in various other ways, that this bill passed the House 
of Representatives by a vote of 307 ayes to 87 nays; and 
Whereas the vote of these various Representatives voting in the afirma- 
tive undoubtedly reflects the sentiment of their constituents; and 
Whereas by the vote of their Representatives an overwhelming majority 
of the 3 of these United States have expressed their approval of 
the bill; and 
Whereas by their approval of this bill the a 00 have declared them- 
selves most emphaticall opposet to the admission to our country of 
the ignorant, illiterate foreign laborer ; and 
ereas in our own city of Detroit we have, it is estimated, more than 
40,000 of these illiterate foreign laborers : and 
Whereas it is a proven fact that a large number of these foreigners 
have no intention of becoming citizens; and 
Whereas a condition of this kind can not be other than detrimental to the 
best interests of the community: Therefore be it 2 
Resolved, That the membership of Press Assistants’ Union No. 40, a 
subordinate local union of the International Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, in regular meeting assembled, does 
SERRE express its approval of the bill known as H. R. 10384; and be it 
urther 
Resolved, That we do petition our representatives in the Senate to 
exert every effort for the passage of this bill at the present session of 
Congress: and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy. of these resolutions be forwarded to each of 
the two Senators from Michigan, Messrs, TOWNSEND and SMITH. 
ELBERT K. ELLIS, 
Geo, H. DECKER, 
ALFRED M, JUpGE, 
Committee. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I also desire to present a communt- 
eation from the Michigan State Medical Society, transmitting 
resolutions adopted at the fifty-first annual convention of that 
society, held at Houghton, Mich., which I ask may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MICHIGAN STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Orrice OF THE SECRETARY EDITOR, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., August 24, 1916. 
Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hononrep Sin: The Michi State Medical Society, the official medical 
organization of the State of Michigan, assembled in its fifty-first annual 
adopted 
same to 


convention, at Houghton. on August 15, 16. and 17, unanimous! 

the following resolution and instructed me to send copies o 

you for your Information: 

“ Whereas military exercises in early ife favor a high degree of mental 
and physical development, through quickening perception, improving 
be ae functions, and developing muscular and bony structures; 
an 


1916. 
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© Whereas marching under the flag of the country, the symbol of — 
ernmenta: authority, Inculcates obedience, encourages loyalty, and 


furnishes discipline in self-vontro!. Therefore be it 


“ Resolred, That the Michigan State Medical Society recommend uni- 
versal military training, and requests the Michigan congressional! dele- 
gation to exert itself to bring about effective legislation to this end. 

* Resolred, That copies of these resolutions be furnished by the — 
retary to every Member of the House of Representatives and 
of the United States and to the various — and organizations + 
terested in the propaganda for national defense. 
Yours, very truly, 
F. C. WARXSHUIS, Secretary Editor. 

Mr. POMERENE. I present a large number of petitions 
from citizens of my State and ask that the body of one of the 
petitions be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order, un- 
less there is objection. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and the body of one was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AN APPEAL OF THE 80 PER CENT. 


We, the undersigned citizens of the State of Ohlo, and among those 
comprising the more than = f az cent of the employees of the railways 
of our State and 1 confronted with t e possibility of an 
entire paralyzation of bel ways of the country the proposed 
general strike of the Toor orders of trainmen, a group of less than 20 
per cent of the entire number of railway emplo, RoR 1 the conse- 
quent curtallment of income to us, the more than realizing. to whom 
such a curtailment would be ruinous, and fully realizing that under 
this great Government where the ruling doctrine is “the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” we. * large majority, more than 80 per cent 
of the people to be directly injured by such a destructive methed of 
the few who bappen to be pla in a position where they can use th 
have a clear and definite rigat to be protected (the general public an 
all other tnd istries serlonsly endangered also aceite. that right), do 
earnestly petition you, onr nators and Representatives, individually 
and as the Congress of the Nation, and pray that some definite legis- 
lative action be taken whereby the vast majority of the le of the 
country shall be protected from a destructive interrupt of inter- 
state commerce due to wholly selfish action of a small — of men, 
and that all differences which may arise between railway a employee 
shall be settled by prone arbitration. Tn this way 70s you would recog- 
nize the fundamenta 2 of the Republic, that no small group of 
men ought to be tted, directly or * — to conspire to an 
end calculated to — them only, and di or indirectly work 
wrong and loss upon the great majority. 

Mr. PHELAN presenred a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Cul., 
aircraft base and training school at North Island, San Diego, 
Cal., which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mis- 
soula, Mont., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Co- 
lumbla, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association, praying for the adoption of certain 
amendments to the patent laws, which was referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ROBINSON, frem the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred! the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H R.8057. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Napoleon B. Giddings (Rept. No. 860) ; 

H. R. 3296. An act for the relief of Gertrude Becherer (Rept. 
No. 863) ; 

II. R. 10178. An act for the relief of Annw G. Parrett (Rept. 
No. 862); 

H. R. 11745. An act for the relief of S. E. Bennett (Rept. No. 
861); and 

H. R. 14978. An act for the relief of Ida Turner (Rept. No. 
864). 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11472) to reserve certain lands and 
make them a part of the Pike National Forest, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 865) thereon. 

FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to submit a favorable report from 
the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are under a unanimous- 
consent agreement for the reception of formal matters, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a favorable report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received 
and filed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for its consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 262) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed 65,000 — 125 of public act No. 158, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, entitled “The Federal farm-loan 
act,” for the use vot the Senate document room. š 


praying for the establishment of an, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
siderntion of the resolution reported by the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. “I will ask the Senator what is the cost? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The estimated cost is $494.63. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRADY (for Mr. BORAH) : 

A bill (S. 6987) granting an increase of pension to Alvah H. 
Bowen (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 6988) for the relief of William Crawford (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 6989) for the relief of Frank Pinkley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6990) granting a pension to Philip Scharf; 

A bill (S. 6991) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Gathman; 

A bill (S. 6992) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Withrow ; 
A bill 

Martin; 

A bill (S. 6994) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Jeffries; : 

A bill (S. 6995) granting an increase of pension to Martin D. 
James; and r 

A bill. (S. 6996) granting an increase of pension to Abraham G. 
Hendryx; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. JohN SON of Maine): 

A bill (S. 6997) granting an increase of pension to Paul 
Strauss (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6998) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Wilkins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6999) granting an increase of pension to George H. 
Fernald (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 7000) granting a pension to Melville L. McCorrison 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 7001) to correct the naval record of Fred C. Konrad; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing the acceptance 
and free use of a free energy generator by the United States 
Government, and for the special protection of its discoverer ; to 
the Committee on Patents. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JOHN ‘T. PEET, 
On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying ae din S. 2930. Po 
fourth Co! first session, and previous 8 groans 
pension to John T. Peet, be withdrawn from the Senate, 
no udverse report having been made thereon. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT AUGUSTA, GA. 


Mr. HARDWICK. The House passed on Saturday the bill 
(S. 5407) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to extend the time of payment of the amount due the Govern- 
ment by the city of Augusta, Ga., with an amendment. I 
should like to call it up for the purpose of agreeing to the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5407) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
tend the time of payment of the amount due the Government 
by the city of Augusta, Ga., which was, on page 1, lines 10 and 
11, to strike out “ without, interest” and insert “ with interest 
from the date of the passage of this act at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the reading of the amendment I could 
not discover whether it is a claim against the Government of 
the United States or whether it is a judgment. 

Mr. HARDWICK, No; if the Senator wants me to explain 
it, the Government of the United States sold the old post-office 
building to the city of Augusta. This is a proposition to extend 
the time fixed for the payment of that public building by the 
city on account of the very disastrous flood which occurred 
in Augusta. We have already passed the*bill through the 


(S. 6993) granting an increase of pension to Philip 
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Senate extending the time for the payment of the money due 
the Government for the property sold to the municipality. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Government of the United States be 
compelled to pay interest under this provision? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the Government of the United States 
will get interest at the rate of 4 per cent from the city of 
Augusta. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


PRAYERS OF CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (No. 28) of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed as a House document for the use of the House 
of Representatives, to be distributed through the folding room, 55.000 
copies of the prayers offered at the opening of the morning sessions of 
the Rixty-third Congress of the United States by the Chaplain. Henry 

NM. Couden, the same to be compiled by the Chaplain, who shall have 
100 copies for his use. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Without intending in any way to displace 
the unfinished business : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lewis] has the floor. It depends on the good nature 
which he has already shown, if the Senator from Ohio proposes 
to take up anything. The Chair simply calls attention to that 
fact. 
Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I will not proffer the request 
now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there other formal mat- 
ters that Senators desire to dispose of? 
í LEVI COOKE—TAX ON WINES AND CORDIALS. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, on August 30, 1916, the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHELAN J, while the wine provisions of the 
pending revenue bill were under consideration, presented and 
had printed in the Recorp, at page 13377, an affidavit made by 
Mr. Hilliard E. Welch. of Lodi, Cal. At the time of presenting 
it the Senator from California commented upon the matter at 
some length. The affidavit related to an attorney here in Wash- 
ington—Mr. Levi Cooke. 

I have no interest in Mr. Welch or Mr. Cooke, but the 
affidavit was inserted at a rather early hour, I presume with 
the intention of influencing the judgment of Congress with re- 
spect to the matters covered by the affidavit. These same mat- 
ters will be made the subject of conference. 

Mr. President, I have received from Mr. Cooke an affidavit, 
quite specific in its terms, contradictory of the affidavit pre- 
sented by the Senator from California. I ask that that also 
may be inserted in the Recorp, in order that both these state- 
ments, for whatever they may be worth, may be accessible to 
the Senate and to the committee of conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order, 
unless there is objection. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Levi Cooke, being duly sworn, d and says as follows: 

“That We has read the „ to by Hilliard E. Welch 
and F. Albertz, read in the Senate of the Unfted States on August 30, 
by Senator PHELAN, and reported at page 13377 of the RECORD ; 

“That the statement made by said Welch, and indorsed by said 
Albertz, is false and misleading, and that the following is a true state- 
ment of meetings held between said Welch and Albertz and affiant : 

“The affiant, Levi Cooke. is general counsel for the National Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers Association. which is composed of about 500 mem- 
bers, said members seer p corporations, ares and individuals engaged 
in distilling, manufacturing, and distributing distilled spirts and liquors. 
A number of members are engaged exclusively in the wine business, 
and a large number are enga in mannfacturing cordials and liqueurs, 

“Affiant, in behalf of the cordial manufacturers, appeared before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee on July 21, 1916, ac- 
companied by the Secretary of the American Association of Cordial 
Manufacturers, and made an oral argument and filed briefs (see hear 
ings, p. 69, et seq.). urging the following: 

“1. That the cordial tax of 24 cents per gallon on cordials be 
eliminated so far as it covered cordials made with tax-paid distilled 

irits, as the effect of such tax would be to make the ordinary galion 
of distilled-spirit base cordial, 40 per cent proof, pay 68 cents per 
gallon tay money, whereas the same alcoholic strength cordial would be 
made from fortified wine, and pay tax of only 36 cents. 

“2. That unless distilled-spirit base cordials were so treated 
cheaply taxed fortified wine would displace tax-paid spirits in cordial 
manufacture to the injury of the revenue, and the injury of the cordial 


trade. y 
“3, That fortified wine had been excluded from cordial making 
by law for many years, in order that the distilled-spirit revenue be 
Jat if now such wines were to be admitted to cordial 
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liard E. Welch, that ‘he telephoned said Welch, and the latter came 
to affiant’s office Sald Welch stated that the brief filed by the cordial 
manufacturers had injured the prospects of the wine bill as he and 
Congressman Kent had advocated its form; that affiant was absolutely 
right in the position taken regarding the effect of the cordial tax in 
forcing the use of cheaply taxed fortified wine in place of tax-pald 
distilled spirits, and that he himself opposed the provision, but that 
interests in California demanded the same. Affiant suggested that 
said Welch state his views regarding the cordial tax to the Senators 
on the Finance Committee, but this said Welch declined to do. 

“Affiant told said Welch that he, affiant, felt it his duty to argue at 
all times for the safeguarding of the full Goverument revenue at $1.10 
p proof gallon on distilled spirits; that he could not, aside from the 

terest of cordial manufacturers, accede to a form of tax which woud 
substitutte in any branch of the liquor business cheaply-taxed distilled 
spirits in place of the lariy taxed article; that the pending bill was 
a revenue bill and should not be made the vehicle of displacing full-taxed 
liquors with so-called fortified wines which were half the alcoholic 
strength of whisky, rum, and brandy, which could be turned into cor- 
dials and liqueurs, 

“Said Welch asked affiant to withdraw his brief, not, he said, because 
it was unsound in fact, but because California interests would resent any 
interference with their bill; that there was a prohibition campaign In 
California, and if the interests there were dissatisfied it might have an 
injurious effect on the prohibition question. Affiant informed said 
Welch that he could not and would not withdraw sald brief: that the 
cordial manufacturers were entitled to be heard and could not be de- 
prived of rights or denied principles which said Welch himself conceded 
to exist, merely because California interests demanded their surrender 
in the interest of legislation intended solely for the tax benefit of said 
California interests; that affiant did not doubt that the cordial manu- 
facturers in a perfectly proper way were interested in the California 
prohibition question, but under threats on that score could not be asked 
to abandon thyr own interest and join in a movement to deplete the 
Federal revenues. 

“Said Welch returned the following day with said Albertz, and the 
entire subject was rediscussed. . 

— 3 Beneman, afflant's assistant, was present. 

“Said Welch proposed that the bill should be amended to permit with- 
drawal of wines tax free to manufacture cordials, but affant said this 
was impossible, as it meant only further depletion of the revenue by in- 
creasing the tax pees of substituting wines for tax-paid distilled 
spirits in making alcoholic liquors of the cordial variety. Said Welch 
reiterated his demand that a t.withdraw his brief in behalf of the 
cordial manufacturers, declaring that it had endangered the wine 
schedule he and said Albertz were 3 and stated that if the 
bill failed he himself would take the stump in California to advocate 
State-wide prohibition; and that unless affiant’s clients liked that pros- 

affiant should assist said Welch by withdrawing al! objection to 
he cordial tax as drafted. Affiant stated that his clients of course did 
not wish te se the State of California vote for prohibition; that said 
clients were indifferent on the subject of taxes upon table wines for 
beverage use, as such. but that affiant himself, aside from the views of 
his clients, would ie ard with all ygor any measure designed to substi- 
tute inky ag dep ortified wines, half the strength of whisky, rum, 
and bran 5 for tax-paid distilled spirits in cordials and other liquors 
entirely distinct from table wines. Affiant clearly stated that no vom- 
pulsion of any kind could force him to abandon fundamental principles 
of revenue underlying the Federal taxation of liquors. And thus the 
meeting ended. 

“ Said Welch’s affidavit is entirely false in the last paragraph thereof, 
Affiant made no reference to Senator Thomas or any other Senator 
except to suggest that sald Welch stated to Senators, as he had to 
affiant, that afflant's a ent on the cordial tax was sound in fact; 
and affiant made no reference to contributions in connection with any 
antiprohihition propaganda except to say that doubtless the very cordial 
manufacturers whose interest was to be sacrificed in favor of the Cali- 
fornia interest in the latter's wine schedule were helping in a legitimate 
way to nssist the very people ssid Welch was representing in their anti- 
prohibition propaganda in California. Affiant made no statement of 
alternative intentions to said Welch either on his own account or on 
that of his clients, gnd the statemrut of said We'ch in the last para- 
graph of his affidavit has no basis whatever in fact. Affant's sole sug- 

tion to said Welch was that the latter. as matter of justice and fair 
. tell the Senators what he had told aflant regarding the facts 
of the cordial tax. 

“Said Welch and those whom he represented made further efforts to 
2 on affiant to withdraw his brief on the cordial tax, but aftiant 

continued to refuse and has stood flatly against any supertax on 
distilled spirit cordials, with consequent tax advantage in favor of 
making cordials with more cheaply taxed wine bases and consequent 
reduction of revenue from the alcohol present in cordials, liqueurs, and 
similar compounds. ; 
“Levi Cobxx.“ 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of August, A. D. 


[SEAL]. Sorrnios NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia, 


George R. Beneman, being first duly sworn. deposes and says that he 
has read the affidavit sworn to and subscribed by Levi Cooke, hereto 
attached; that he was present at the meeting of August 2 therein re- 
ferred to; and that the statements in the affidavit, of which he has 
knowledge, are true. 

Gro, R. BENEMAN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of August, A. D. 
1916. 

[SEAL.] } Sorerios NICHOLSON, 

y Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
DIVISION OF CIVIC TRAINING. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have a matter which I should 
like to bring up. which will take but a minute. s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tilinois yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Mr. LEWIS. If the matter which the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts desires to present does not require observations, I will 
yield. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from. 


Illinois yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I will yield to the Senator 
merely to present a document. 

Mr. WEEKS. For my colleague, I desire to have printed as 
n public document a statement by Wilson L. Gill in favor of 
the establishment of a division of civie training in the Bureau 
of Edueation. It will be satisfactory to me to have the docu- 
ment referred to the Committee on Printing for action if so 
desired. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order, unless 
there is objection. The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 17235) granting the consent 
of Congress to W. H. Crosby; W. H. Andrews; E. G. Connette; 
Daniel Good; Henry May; Robert C. Gaupp; Edward Kener, 
Jr.; William F. McGlashen; Eugene L. Falk; John W. Robin- 
son; John M. Willys; Oliver Cabana, jr.; Conrad E. Wett- 
laufer; H. A, Hurt; George J. Meyer; Myron S. Hall; John 
Lord O'Brian; Frank S. MeGraw; and William A. Morgan to 
construct a bridge across Niagara River within or near the city 
limits of Buffalo, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 

COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15316) to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered one, to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Sec. 28a. Upon the organization of said commission and notifi- 
cation of the heads of all executive departments that the com- 
mission is ready to take up the work devolved upon it by this 
act, all commissions and independent bureaus, by or in which 
payments for compensation are now provided, together with the 
adjustment and settlement of such claims, shall cease and de- 
termine, and such executive departments, commissions, and in- 
dependent bureaus, shall transfer all pending claims to said 
commission to be administered by it. The said commission may 
obtain, in all cases, in addition to the reports provided in section 
24, such information and such reports from employees of the 
departments as may be agreed upon by the commission and the 
heads of the respective departments. All clerks and employees 
now exclusively engaged in carrying on said work in the vari- 
ous executive departments, commissions, and independent bu- 
reaus, shall be transferred to, and become employees of, the 
commission at their present grades and salaries.” 

And the House agree to the sume, 

Hoke SMITH, 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 

W. E. BORAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

E. Y. Wess, 

WARREN GARD, 

A. J. VOLSTEADÐ, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

THE PRESIDENT AND STRIKE LEGISLATION. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate 
for a few moments upon a matter not relating to the revenue 
bill, 

Mr. President, from the morning papers I read the report that 
at St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, the Hon. Charles Evans 
Hughes, the candidate of the Republican Party for the presi- 
dency, in a noonday address before what are termed “ the busi- 
hess men!“ - the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] designates 
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them as the Business Men's League called specific attention 
to the fact that in affairs of government we should neither sur- 
render principle to force nor adopt force to enforce a principle; 
that, wherever possible, conciliation and arbitration should be 
resorted to where the principle may be secured by that method. 
In this assertion of the eminent candidate of the Republican 
Party he was correct. These remarks of the eminent candi- 
date were addressed at that time to that body of men who, it 
was understood, were of the number who were planning revenge 
upon President Wilson for having yielded to the force of cir- 
cumstances and refused to arbitrute the principle of an eight- 
hour day. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of this Chamber to the 
fact that this is the distinguished gentleman who, obeying the 
directions of his master spirit, Theodore Roosevelt, denounced 
in the city of Chicago and in the city of Detroit Woodrow 
Wilson and the Democratic Party because of the adoption of 
the theory of arbitration and the principle of conciliation to 
bring about peace between ourselves and a foreign country and 
to cement anew the loyalty of our German-American citizens. 
I call your attention that where the hatreds of the Germans 
may be aroused and the old bitternesses revived, that might 
serve for party political uses; that then it is a crime on the 
part of Wilson and the Democracy to have adopted the method 
of conciliation and arbitration to bring about peace. and that, 
too, notwithstanding the bountiful blessings secured as a re- 
sult; but where there is a possibility of awakening the enmity 
and the combined opposition of the financial masters and the 
railroad magnates by assailing the policy of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, then, sir, the method of force aguinst force is de- 
nounced, and the theory of arbitration and conciliation is 
preached as the only doctrine applicable to a just and free 
republic! 

Mr. President, I could not overlook this morning in the 
public press this peculiar inconsistency by which this eminent 
candidate presents himself as being for peace or force, depend- 
ing on what he feels may be the desire or temper of the par- 
ticular audience before which he stands. Indeed, sir. the 
Scripture is Hterally fulfilled in his declaration—“ all things 
to all men”; and I may add, and anything to anybody for votes 
anywhere, 

Mr. President, the strike which hung like an impending dis- 
aster over this Government is averted. There is no turbulence 
or bloodshed; there are no deaths in riots. The business of 
the country is not paralyzed; commerce is not stifled. The 
affairs of men have not been hindered ; there has been no hunger 
of children; there are no famished women. There is no chaos 
in overturned and choked affairs of our Nation. Our people 
are, as they have been, enjoying still the inheritance of pence 
and prosperity through the sagacious statesmanship and diplo- 
macy of Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I wish now to refer to the observations her- 
alded in half a dozen eminent papers of our country this morn- 
ing. These seek to make comparison between what they clanu 
was the method of settling strikes of Theodore Roosevelt and 
that of Grover Cleveland with that of Woodrow Wilson. These 
exclaim, “ Oh, that it were Grover Cleveland or Theodore Roose- 
velt in the White House.” Senators, how easy it is for the 
mind to forget the events of the past. How inclined we ure 
to praise that which has gone if we can find in it a thing with 
which we might conjure to the prejudice of the thing of the 
preseut. There are Senators who do me the compliment to 
sit here this morning who, on this floor, denounced both the 
method adopted by Grover Cleveland and that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. and, sirs. let us recall in what respect? We reply 
that it must now be recalled that President Roosevelt dallied 
for five months at the fiat of the coal barons of America, and 
refused and shrank, as I assert, from introducing the power of 
this Government in any form whatever into that then pending 
conflict. Five months elapsed; the arteries of trade -were 
literally tied up. The furnaces of the mills and the foundries 
died out. Factories were hushed, foundries ceased, business 
was stilled, thousands of toilers stood upon the streets, hun- 
dreds were mobbed on the corners, women were murdered, 
children died in hunger, thousands froze for want of fuel, and 
millions shivered in chilling cold, and there stood before this 
country such an appalling disaster that great public opinion 
arose, as with a form impossible to oppose, and demanded 
intercession by the Federal Government, Then. and not until 
then, did President Roosevelt intercede by the arm and power 
of the Federal Government to avert the calamity which all 
suffered and which all mankind beheld with dismay, as it 
settled upon this Nation, with loss to men and danger to the 
Republic. 
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"Then, sir, under Cleveland, Senators will recall how Presi- 
dent Cleveland, for reasons of his own, hesitated, debated, and 
floundered as te whether he woulil go with his force or stay, 
whether he would advunce or retreut, whether he would assume 
to exercise the power of the Federal Government or decline, 
Then, sir, the assumption ef those who indulge in lawlessness 
to accomplish their purposes grew and multiplied. ‘Throughout 
this country the railroads were stifled, freight cars blocked, 
roundhouses choked, the cities filled with distress, the product 
of the farms rotting in bins, warehouses, and in elevators. 
Then in the cities, particularly in the imperial city of my home, 
Chicago, riots broke forth, blood bespattered the sidewulk, 
anarchy red-handed struck civilization a blow, law and order 
were paralyzed in the Republic of America; and before the 
world we stood an object of pity upon the part of the friends 
and contempt on the part of the enemies of republican form of 
government. Sir, such a chasin widened out in the land where 
I lived and class hatred wus so accentuated, as the result of 
this prolonged conflict and from the reign of lawlessness and 
disorder, that there was formed the now Socialist Party of 
America as a protest against any form of competition in the 
industrial affairs of mankind. To this hour we are suffering 
from the wounds inflicted at that time; and this very strike 
which was threntened upon this country, the disaster of which 
wus so correctly depicted by eminent and eloquent Senators on 
this floor, was the child, the birth of that very hesitant policy 
and that long-delayed course on the part of those who should 
have acted with promptitude at a time when all these results 
1 have described could have been averted. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask my fellow countrymen, as I ask 
you, my distinguished colleagues, Where is that man who would 
choose the vacillating and hesitating policy of President Roose- 
velt or of President Cleveland, which brought upon the country 
the disusters to which I allude, with all the train of destruction, 
of riot, luwlessness, and bloodshed, to that of Woodrow Wilson, 
which, in its pronmptness und through the force of conciliation, 
by the agency of the lawmaking body, has produced the result 
which we now enjoy? Sir, in this Nation now nothing was 
stopped, nothing paralyzed, no crisis in the Republic, all peace, 
all prosperity, not even an infant, not a baby, inconvenienced by 
hunger. We realize that this has been the result of that great 
promptness of course, that sagacity nnd statesmanship on the 
part of the head of our Government, aided by the legislators 
who came to his support in the moment of his demand. 

Mr. GALLINGEK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suarrorn in the chair). 
Does the Senater from Illinois yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. LEWIS. Gladly, sir. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I remember, Mr. President, that during 
the Civil War some distinguished gentlemen in the South said 
that all they wanted was to be let alone; and if they had been 
let alone a great deal of bloodshed and a great deal of suffering 
and sorrow und denth would have been averted. But the Gov- 
ernment did not think it was wise to let them alone, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I recognize that there were those 
who at that time sud. We need only be let alone,” and there 
were those who felt it was wise to let them alone. I also note 
in the public press that the eminent leader of the Republican 
Party, who is now sponsoring its presidential candidate, the 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, is condemning the Democracy wher- 
ever he can for not making war on Germuny; and, among other 
reasous he gives is that in the time of the Civil War Horace 
Greeley, the then eminent editor and voice of the Republican 
Party, referring to the situation to which the eminent Senator 
from New Hampshire now acverts, cried out, Let the erring 
sisters go in pence.” Col. Roosevelt says that there were those 
in the Government at that time with a disposition to obey the 
demand, and he likens our situntion in not making war on 
Germany to that policy—that we are willing to let “erring 
Germany“ go, My learned friend, the eminent Senator from 
New Hampshire, is right in his observations. The Government 
could not let some things alone then or now. The same stimulus 
that prevented disorder as best it could, or rather the policy and 
decision of staying rebellion, avoiding secession, and continuing 
the Union, is the same policy that is in the hearts of our brothers 
to-day by which we seek pence, hope to avoid conflict, and 
dream to perpetuate prosperity and happiness. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I say gladly we are here to-day 
enjoying the ordination of the Holy Scriptures when we recall 
that the grent Master proclaimed the truth thut “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” To-lay, this morning, Monday, 
upon the day when this holocaust and disaster was threatened 
to have fallen upon us, we point our countrymen to the fruits of 
our planting and ery unto them to behold them, they are peace, 
comfort, blessings, and happiness. Sirs, from this we feel in 
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our hearts that the Great Gleaner will say unto his faithful 
steward as was said in a past sacred day to another. Le have 
eer wisely, and unto my people ye have brought forth good 
t? ` 
THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. a 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senate now has under con- 
sideration a very important measure, It is the anxious desire 
of the vast majority of Senators on both sides of the Chamber 
to dispose of that measure as quickly as possible and bring 
about an adjournment within a few days. The only way in 
which that can be accomplished is by the Senate and Senators 
devoting their attention exclusively to the measure that is be- 
fore the Senute. | ; 

I now wish to give notice that if any more of the time now 
remaining to us is going to be devoted to political speeches, or 
to anything else than the business in hand, I will call for a 
quorum every time it happens. I believe that the leaders on 
the other side of the Chamber are just as anxious to get away 
as the rank and file on this side, and we will cooperate with 
them in every effort to expedite action on the revenue bill; but 
if any attempt is made to interfere with it, they will have to 
produce a quorum every moment of the time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] has called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that there is pending a very important meas- 
ure, in which the country is deeply interested, and which we ure 
all anxious to dispose of as quickly as possible. I thought prob- 
ably we would facilitate its consideration If we allowed some 
little opportunity this morning for Senators to present certain 
reports and things of that kind that they felt it was their duty 
to have go in the Recorp, and I did not raise the point of order 
aguinst them; but I feel that it is necessary now to insist that 
nothing shall be injected which shall interfere with the con- 
sideration of this bill. I hope Senators on this side and Sena- 
tors on the other side will refrain from making political speeches, 
or speeches not germane to the bill, until we have nished it. I 
heartily join the Senator from Pennsylvania in his suggestion, 
and I assure that side of the Chamber that so far as I am con- 
cerned I will cooperate to keep the Senate to the consideration 
of this bill to the exclusion of other mutters. 

I want it distinctly understood, of course, that I am not 
criticizing the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. I hope we 
will not have any further discussions of a political character 
or not germane to this bill. 


LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I intend to make some remarks 
reviewing the legislative record of the Democratic Party. Part 
of what I shall say relates directly to this legislation, and, inus- 
much as I am anxious to get through as soon as possible, I shall 
not yiell to any interruptions. for two reasons: First. I do not 
want the continuity of my remarks broken into; in the next 
place, my experience with interruptions is that it keeps a man 
on his feet a much longer time than he would otherwise have 
to stay. 

Owing to dissensions in the ranks of the Republican Party 
and to the fact that it had two candidates in the field, Woodrow 
Wilson, in the fall of 1912. by a plurality, but a minority of 
the popular vote, secured a majority of the Electoral College, and 
was thus chosen President of the United Stites, and was duly 
inaugurated March 4, 1913. Within a few days thereafter he 
convened Congress in extra session. Congress met on the 7th of 
April, 1913. The President, in pursuance of a custom he adopted, 
and which had not prevailed since the days of Washington, de- 
livered on the following day his message orally to the two Houses 
of Congress In joint session. In his message he said, among other 
things: 

I have called the Con together in extraordinary session pecause 
a duty was laid upon the party now in power at the recent elections 
which It bugot to perform promptly, in order that the burden carrivd 
by the people under existing law may be lightened as soon as poxsible 
and in order also that the business interests of the country may not be 
kept too long in suspense as to what fiscal changes are to be, to which 
they will ve required to adjust themselves. It is clear to the whole 
country that the tariff duties must be altered. $ 

* . * * » * * 

The sooner that is done the sooner we shall escape from suffering from 
the facts and the sooner our men of business will be free to thrive by 
the law of nature (the nature of free business) Instead of by the law 
of legislation and artificial arrangement. 

. -> * . . . . 

We must abolish vere that bears even the semblage of privilege 
or of any kind of artifictal advantage and put our business men ard 
producers under the stimulation of a constant necessity to be eticient, 
economical. and enterprising, masters of competitive supremacy, better 
workers and merchants than any in the world. Aside from the duties 
laid upon articles which we do not and probably can not produce, there 
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fore, and the duties laid upon luxuries and merely for the sake of the 
revenues they yield, the object of the tariff duties henceforth laid must 
be effective competition, the whetting of American wits by contest with 
the wits of the rest of the world. 

In pursuance of this Executive mandate Congress, both Houses 
being in control of the Democratic Party, proceeded to formulate 
and enact a new tariff act, which finally became a law on the 3d 
of October, 1913, taking the place of the Republican tariff act of 
1909. In making their first assault upon the tariff President 
Wilson and his party followed in the wake of President Cleve- 
land and his administration in 1893-4. It is always the tariff 
that is an eyesore to the Democratic Party. The avowed pur- 
pose of the law was to destroy protection and to produce revenue, 
It was successful as a destroyer of protection, but an utter 
failure as a revenue provider, as the following statement, com- 
piled from official records, of the imports aud duties collected 
thereon for the fiscal years from 1910 to 1916, both years in- 
clusive, shows: 

Importations, duties collected, and average rate of duty on all imports, 
by fiscal years. 


Payne law took effect Aug. 6, 1903—eleven months. 
+ First full year, Payne law. 
4 * n ts took control of House. Tariff revision by schedules, vetoed by Presi- 
ent“ % 
4 Democrats assume capus control; general revision under way. 


Underwood law took effect Oct. 4, 1913—nine months. 
t Eleven months war 


Full war period. High record on imports, low record average duty rate. 


The flood of importations and the paucity of the duties col- 
lected during the fiscal year 1916 demonstrate how open the door 
of protection is and how scant the duties collected have become. 
While the imports for 1916 were $544,000,000 in excess of the 
imports of 1912, yet the duties collected were nearly $100,000,000 
less. In the meantime, while there was such a great decline 
in the duties collected under the new tariff law, there was uo 
decline in the internal-revenue taxes, including the corporatiun 
and income taxes, but rather an increase. The following table, 
taken from the Statistical Abstracts, shows this: 
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Includes corporation tax: 1910, $20,951,781; 1911, $33,516,977; 1912, $28,583, 
1913, $35,006,300;-1914, corporation income tax $32,456,683, corporation excise 
$20,c71,077, and individual income tax $28,253,535; 1915, rev 
352,009,126, corporation income tax $39,155,597, and individual 8 046,162: 
1916, emergeney revenue 881, 78,02. 16, corporation income tax $56,993,657.93; indi: 
vidual income $67 943,594.63, 

Like the Democratie tariff law of 1804, this Democratic tariff 
act of 1913 produced a deficiency of revenue for the wants of 
the Government, and it became necessary to resort to other 
further methods of taxation, and this led to the enactment of 
the law of October 22, 1914, entitled “An act to increase the 
internal revenue, and for other purposes.” This act, by its 
terms, was to remain in force until December 31, 1915. It im- 
posed additional taxes on beer, spirits, wine, and tobacco, and 
taxes on occupations, and stamp taxes. The life of this act was 
extended by H. J. Res. 59, December 17, 1915, until the Sist day 
of December, 1916. Under this law there has been collected, 
up to the end of the fiscal year 1916, upwards of $136,347,428, 
and thus making up for the losses in duties to some extent. The 
Democrats ascribed the necessity for this legislation to the 
European war, but, as a matter of fact, the operation of their 
tariff law for the 10 months preceding the war clearly demon- 
strated that there would be such a falling off in duties that 
additional sources of revenue must be secured to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government regardless of the war. 
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I have not time to describe in detail the hayoe wrought by 
the tariff act of 1913, in respect to the protection afforded by the 
act of 1909 to our various industries. I shall only refer to one 
matter, the raid made upon the farmers. Nearly all their prod- 
ucts were either put upon the free list, or so greatly reduced as 
to be practically on the free list. Had it not been for the great 
European war our farmers would have sustained great losses 
from this change in our tariff. With a wheat crop_of a billion 
bushels’ in the United States and over 300,000,000 bushels in 
Canada in 1915, our wheat farmers, but for the great war, 
would have had 60-cent wheat instead of a dollar a bushel and 
over. And the same pro rata difference would have occurred 
in respect to oats, barley, rye, and flax. The main crop of the 
South, cotton, has practically no competition, and hence is im- 
mune from tariff legislation. It is further to be noted In this 
connection, that that part of the tariff act of 1918, which pro- 
vided for free sugar on and after the 1st of May, 1916, was 
repealed by the act of April 27, 1916, for by that time the Demo- 
cratic Party had come to realize that a loss of $50,000,000 in 
sugar duties, would make too large a breach in the already 
scant duties collected under their tariff law. 


CURRENCY LEGISLATION, 


In the fall of 1907 there was a so-called bankers’ monetary 
panic in New York City, which not only seriously affected the 
banks in that city, but also to a considerable extent affected 
banks in other parts of the country. For a time the banks in 
New York suspended cash payments and this led to the suspen- 
sion of cash payments in many of the banks of our large cities, 
The panic finally subsided and spent its force by the end of the 
year without leaving the havoc and destruction in its wake that 
the panic of 1878 did. This panic led to the passage of the so- 
called Aldrich-Vreeland Act of May 80, 1908, which provided for 
the issuance of emergency currency through voluntary currency 
associations of national banks and also permitted national banks 
in certain cases to obtain additional circulation on other security 
than United States bonds. The act also provided for the ap- 
pointment of a National Monetary Commission, “ to inquire into 
and report to Congress what changes are necessary or desirable 
in the monetary system of the United States,” and so forth. 

This commission consisted of the following persons: Nelson W. 

Aldrich, chairman; Edward B. Vreeland, vice chairman; Julius 
C. Burrows; Eugene Hale; H. M. Teller; H. D. Money; Theo- 
dore E. Burton; James P. Taliaferro; Bors PEN ROSE; Joun W. 
Weeks; Robert W. Bonynge; L. P. Papcerr; George F. Bur- 
gess; A. P. Pujo; George W. Prince; James McLachlan; A. 
Piatt Andrew, assistant to commission; and Arthur B. Shelton, 
secretary. 
The commission made an exhaustive and thorough investiga- 
tion, both at home and abroad, and gathered a large quantity 
of most valuable data and material, consisting of many volumes, 
and finally made its report to Congress on the 8th day of Janu- 
ary, 1912, recommending, among other things, the establishment 
of u national reserve association, with a capital of $200,000,000, 
and with subsidiary local, or branch, associations throughout 
the country. Stock subscriptions were to be limited to National 
and State banks and to trust companies, but was not compul- 
sory. A bill to carry out the recommendations of the commis- 
sion was introduced, but no action was taken on the same. I 
shall not at this time enter into further details in regard to the 
report of the commission. It is a part of the monetary history 
of this country, and much of the commission's work was utilized 
and made use of in formulating the Federal reserve act, to which 
I shall later on call your attention. 

While emergency currency associations were formed under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act, no currency was taken out under it until 
the threatened panic of 1914, for the reason that after the sub- 
sidence of the panic of 1907 normal monetary and business con- 
ditions prevailed, business was good, and nioney abundant at 
reasonable rates. By its terms the Aldrich-Vreeland Act ex- 
pired by limitation June 30, 1914. In the Federal reserve act 
the life of the Aldrich-Vreeland law was extended for another 
year and a reduction of the tax on the emergency currency was 
also made. The tax provision in the original act is as follows: 


National banking associations having circulating notes secured other- 
wise than by bonds of the United States shall pay for the first month a 
tax at the rate of 5 per cent per annum upon the average amount of 
such of their notes in circulation as are based upon the deposit of such 
securities, and afterwards an additional tax of 1 per cent per annum 
tor each month until a tax of 10 per cent per annum is reached, and 
8 —_ tax of 10 per cent per annum upon the average amount 
of such notes. 


In the extension act it is as follows: 

National banking associations having circulating notes secured other- 
wise than by bonds of the United States shall pay for the first three 
months a tax at the rate of 3 per cent per annum upon the average 
amount of such of their notes in cirenlation as are based upon the 
deposit of such securities, and afterwards an additional tax rate of one- 
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half of 1 per cent per annum for each month until a tax of 6 per cent 
per annum is reached, and thereafter such tax of 6 per cent per annum 
upon the average amount of such notes. 

The act of August 4, 1914, made no change in the tax rate, 
but removed some other restrictions which were not germane 
after the passage of the Federal reserve law. 

The war in Europe, which’ was impending in July and broke 
out in the early days of August, 1914, threatened our country 
with another monetary punic. The great, belligerent countries 
of Europe proceeded to dump upon our market, well-nigh by 
the wholesale, a large portion of the grent mass ot American 
securities held abroad, and this dumping led to the outflow of 
gold in great volume, and to a money stringency. Our great 
sheet anchor in this emergency, and which served to stay the 
penic, was not the Federal Reserve System, but the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law and the currency issued under it. Although the 
tax on this currency had been reduced and restrictions, ren- 
dered obsolete by the Federal reserve act, removed. yet funda- 
mentally, and in its essence, it was the structure of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act that gave us the needed relief; under the cir- 
cumstances the emergency currency would have been taken as 
readily under the original law. for the tax merely related to 
the period of circulation. The Secretary of the Treasury. in 
his report of December 7, 1914, after calling attention to what 
the Treasury Department had done to allay the panic and con- 
gratulating the country on its recovery, added: 

‘There is every reason why the country should took to the future 
with confidence so far as its trade, commerce. and industry are con- 
cerned. This has been accomplished, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Federal System authorized by the act of December 23. 
1913, was at that time only in process of formation and was there- 
fore unable to render any service in the situation. 

Further on in his report he states: 


Fortunately, e act of December 23, 1913, mate- 
in several nt particulars and extended until 
June 15, the Aaen reeland Act, under and by virtue of 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is given d n to issue emer- 
gency currency to national banks upon their application and upon 
their compliance with the provisions of the act. In anticipation of 
the necessity, large amounts 25 28 — New Fork an currency were sent 
beforehand to the subtreasury | and a ihe other sub- 
treasuries throughout the rountry, spon na enmg of the 
banks for husiness on August 3. 1814. the Šepartmen was able to 
issue to them suflic' mt currency to cope with the 
situation as it developed. 


FEDERAL RESFRVE ACT. 


In his letter of January 16, 1911, addressed to his colleagues 
on the Monetary Commission, calling their attention to the 
outline of a tentative plan, and so forth, Senator Aldrich said. 
among other things: 

If we can so amend the present national vanking act as to per- 
mjt the SEOBA. of an association of all vo banks of the country 
to meet t ag ys shall have 92 ages eyed toward solving 
the ce Bo prs before us. If. 3 . we provide a 
more scientific basis for bank-note Arnie that the volume of 
circulation will be responsive to the needs . of t business, we shall, 1 
believe, have met the two main requirements of a satistactory solu- 
tion. In addition to that, if we can aid in creating a discount mar- 

similar 2 the discount markets in Europe. so 
that the most liquid 9 our bank funds will not of e- 
be forced to su arge degree as at present into the woking ar 
call loans * stech-oxchange collateral, but will, instead, be available 
for the needs of commercial business, we shall have so broadened our 
banking methods as to bring incalculable benefit to the co 
life of the country. 

This statement contains the germ of all that is best in the 
Federal reserve act. And in the one particular, that of form- 
ing a single association of all the banks of the country, State 
and National, wherein the Federal reserve act departs from It, 
and in its place substitutes 12 associations, of national banks 
only, lies the weakness and expensiveness of the new system. 
The one system provided a common reservoir for all the banks, 
State aml Federal. The other system provided 12 reservoirs 
for Federal banks only. It is true that State banks can join 
the new system, but its restrictions and disadvantages are such 
that very few Stute banks have joined or care to join it. 

There were on June 80, last, 7.579 national banks, with a 
capital and surplus of $1.797.438.000, which were members of 
the new system, and about 22.460 State banks, with a capital 
and surplus of $2.530,700,000, which were not members of the 
system, besides a large number of trust companies. In all the 
commercial and industrial countries of the world, great and 
small, but ours a single great bank of issue stands at the head 
of their banks and monetary systems, while we have 12 heads 
for a part only of our banks. The reserve banks have added 
mo new banking capital. Their capital and reserves have all 
come from the member banks. And so far, after being in opera- 
tion since November 16, 1914—a period of one year and nine 
months—only 5 of the 12 banks have paid any dividends, and 
these 5 only a total dividend of 6 per cent. I add here a list 
of the 5 banks that have paid dividends and also a list of the 


ket in this coun 


net earnings of all the banks for May and June, 1916, and for 
the six months ending June 30, 1916: 


Reserve bank's earnings. 


Percentages of net earnings of the 12 Federal reserve banks, to 
capital for May and June, and for the six months ended June 30 last, 
are as follows: 


F777. T 4&2 4.1 

22 depeveskvecesncctonesssiscssecndsansoned 4.2 2.4 
RDS cnn A dant cotenbatnnaaaéeumee 4.5 2.90 
e aA A ATUA 3.4 2.1 
Exhmond.. 6.5 £.3 
Atlanta 4.4 a9 
Chicaro-... £2 26 
St. Lovis. .$ 1.6 1.7 
Minneapolis. 3.1 3.4 2.0 
e os beep nek sceqlns caer enerasd 7.3 7.1 6.1 
T r ET EER S t UE E A A EL O 6.1 6.7 b. 3 
2. 2.9 7 


a Deficit. 


: Ti of the Federal reserve banks have so far declared dividends, as 
‘oliuwa : 


The new system had nothing to do with staying the threatened 
panic of 1914, That panic was stayed partly by closing the stock 
exchange, partly by clenring-house certificates, and largely by the 
currency taken out under the Aldrich-Vreeland Iaw. So fur the 
system has been mostly a burden to the member hanks, Exceyt 
in the five cases mentioned, they have received no dividends 
and have lost the 2 per cent interest on their reserves which 
they formerly secured. The system has added no new capital 
or new wealth to our country. Our prosperity nnd our abun- 
dance of money has come from our immense exports and the 
high prices resulting from the European war. Part of the pro- 
ceeds of our exports have been invested in foreign bonds. but 
the great bulk of it has found its way into the coffers of the 
banks and the circulation of the country. 

It reminded me of Don Quixote when T heard a Democratic 
Senator, the other day, speak of the great prosperity of the 
country and the abundance of money and ascribe it all to the 
virtue of the Federal reserve system, 

COST AND EXPENSES OF THE SYSTEM, 

Let me for a few moments call your attention to some of the 
costs and expenses of the new system. I get my data from the 
Second Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Bourd of Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, for the fiscal year ending that date: 

The saiarles of the members of the board and of its officers 


and employees were, in the aggregate. _.__ ee 

Annual salaries paid by the several reserve banks: $ 
3 139. RRO 
— 978 
eae . . 77. 00n 
Cleveland bank 68. 540 
c TT PENS T RA . A 
Atlanta bavpk 47 304 
Chicago bank Ati, HAO 
St. Louis hank 80. 900 
Minneapoiis bank. 48. 920 
Kansas e. bank 55. 640 
3 r PM RRA MEE neee. 
8 bank — 64. 120 
To this’ should be added counsel fees of three banks 3. 300 
Zetalof 42 Danii annar ee a ee BN SOS 

To the foregoing should be added the following items: 
For Federal advisory councli_.-----_-----------------.-- 7.013 
For governors’ conferences 1. 746 
For directors’ fees. —-..-----.---.~--—. Evy -00 
For fees for ipgal services. — Se 21. %0 
For Federal — agents’ -onferences_— - 4, 209 
rent Fa Satis 160, 152 
For all other current expeu se TEETE 274.871 
For furniture and other equipment. Se 1 284. 620 
186. 910 
493. 960 
26, 055 
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There are other minor items of expense which I have not 
gathered or noted that might be added, but these items I have 
given show that the new system up to December 31. 1915, cost 
in the aggregate the sum of $2,557,227. If we pro rate the 
salaries and expenses for the eight months ending Aug. t 81 
on the busis of the salaries and expenses of the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1915, we have an additional cost of the system of 
$974,684, which makes the aggregate cost up to August 31, 1916, 
about $3,531,911. Deducting the organization expenses and the 
cost of furniture and equipment, amounting to $778,580, from 
the aggregate of $3,531,911 leaves $2,753,331 as the overhead cost 
of the system for a period of one year and nine months, or a 
monthly average of $131,111. This indicates what an expensive 
system the 12-bank scheme is. So far as the currency is con- 
cerned, it is an improvement on the former system in this, that 
it provides for greater elasticity. But the system is weak in 
keeping the reserves scattered in 12 reservoirs instead of one 
great central reservoir that could, in case of a great emergency, 
immediately reach out a strong helping hand to any threatened 
point and give instantaneous and effective relief. It will not be 
an easy or speedy matter to pipe the reserves of the 12 scattered 
banks to any threatened point in case of a great emergency. 
Each of the 12 banks may conceive itself to be the sole seat of 
danger, and may decline to reach out a helping hand to its 
brother banks. One large, strong, central reservoir could, in the 
case of a grent emergency, render far more effective aid than 12 
small scattered reservoirs. Another important defect of the 
system is that it is so constructed that it practically leaves our 
great body of State banks outside of the pale of the system, The 
plan of the Monetary Commission included all banks, State and 
Federal, as well as trust companies. On the whole, the new 
system may be regarded as a partial improvement, but far from 
affording that perfect remedy and system that a great country 
like ours is entitled to. 

But what else could we expect? It was the product of a 
partisan spirit, rather than a broad national spirit, receiving its 
inspiration from a party platform and nourished by its hostility 
to New York as the commercial und finarcial center of the coun- 
try and the Jacksonian hatred of a single central bank. Per- 
sonal politics; too, had a hand in the work, as appears from the 
fact that the two great commercial cities of the South—Baltimore 
and New Orleans—were ignored, and their places given to far 
inferior cities, and two reserve banks were located in the same 
State. Moreover, how many important localities were wrenched 
from their natural and accustomed business connection in order 
to piece out the scheme for favored places? 

The system has not so far been tested in a monetary panic or 
a threatened panic. It is, to say the least. doubtful, on account 
of its 12 scattered reservoirs, whether it will prove as swift and 
effective as the Aldrich-Vreeland Act proved to be in the panic 
of 1914. Then the relief came from a single central source 
supplying the currency. Under the new system it would have 
to come from 12 widely scattered sources, ench nervous for its 
own well-being. The survival of the Subtrensury system leaves 
it discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury where to 
deposit the Government funds. He has 12 reserve banks and 
the Subtreasury at his option and for his favor. The Democ- 
racy should not be too boastful of their currency and financial 
legislative record. When Jackson, in 1833, brought about the 
downfall of the last United States bank by removing the Fed- 
eral deposits, our country was left without any Federal or quasi 
Federal paper currency and was remitted to a vicious system 
of State bunks and a so-called Subtreasury system. None but 
those whose memory and experience reaches back to the years 
before the Civil War can fully realize how embarrassing and 
how vicious that system was and how many losses it entailed 
upon the American people. This legacy of the Democracy we 
suffered from for nearly 30 years, until the Republican Party, in 
1863-4, established our system of national banks. This system 
was instrumental in funding our great war debt and gave us 
for the first time a national paper currency of Treasury notes 
and national-bank notes, still in use, and perfectly safe and 
sound, and only deficient in elasticity. These national banks 
still survive and are the supporting pillars of the new system. 
The plan of building on them came from the Monetary Commis- 
sion. The only survivor of Jacksonian Democracy is the Sub- 
treasury system. and its survival is an incident, if not a neces- 
sity, of the 12-bank scheme. It is the only monument remaining 
of Democratic ante bellum financial legislation. 

OTHER DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION, 

In the spring of 1914 the administration gave out, through 
the public press and otherwise, that a trilogy of bills would be 
introduced and passed to remedy most of the ills and wants of 
our industrial and economic system. The general purpose, it 


was declared, was to repress, regulate, and control all trusts 
and monopolies and all the great business interests of the coun- 
try. These promised bills were afterwards introduced, and 
turned out to be as follows: . 

First. A bill “to create an Interstate Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes,” introduced 
in the House April 13, 1914. 

Second. A bill “ to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” introduced 
in the House April 14, 1914. This bill was commonly called in 
its transit through the two Houses the Clayton anti-injunction 
bill. 

Third. A bill “to amend section 20 of an act to regulate com- 
merce, to prevent overissues of securities by carriers, and for 
other purposes,” introduced in the House May 15, 1914. The 
purpose of this bill was to regulate the issuance of stock and 
securities by railroad corporations, and was really the most im- 
portant and most valuable of the three bills. It passed the 
House, came to the Senate, and was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. This committee on July 23, 1914, re- 
ported it back to the Senate favorably, with certain amend- 
ments. But by this time a change had come over the spirit of 
the dream of the Democracy, and this, the best of the three bills, 
was left to languish and finally die an ignominous death, 

The Trade Commission bill became a law on September 26, 
1914. It created a commission of five members, with a yearly 
salary of $10,000 each, and with a secretary at a salary of 
85.000 a year. The jurisdiction and work of the commission is 
defined in the folluwing paragraph of section 5 of the act: 

That unfair methods of competition in commerce are hereby deciared 
unlawful The commission is hereby empowered and directed to pre- 
vent persons, partnerships, or corporations, except banks and common 
carriers subject to the acts to regulate commerce, from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce. 

Practically all the rest of the act, aside from this, relates to 
procedure and to the enforcement of the decrees of the com- 
mission. 

For a number of years there had been under Republican admin- 
istrations a pretty vigorous prosecution of various big trusts and 
monopolies, This was not relished by them, and a hue and ery 
went up from them and their friends throughout the country 
that it was difficult for business interests to know just what 
they could and could not do under the antitrust law of 1890, 
and they vigorously, through the public press and otherwise. 
clamored for relief. Attempts had been made during the last 
administration of President Roosevelt to pass a law to relieve 
them against what they conceived to be the harshness of the 
enforcement of the antitrust law. This attempt failed, but they 
renewed their efforts, and the general impression among the 
public is that the Trade Commission act was passed as a par- 
tial antidote against the harshness of the antitrust law. We 
know this, that since the Trade Commission act was passed 
there have been no new prosecutions under the antitrust law 
and the old cases which were pending have moved along at a 
gentle gait. Where a great corporation has, in one way or an- 
other, absorbed all its competitors so it has all the field to itself, 
it is difficult to see what the Trade Commission can do in such 
cases. It is true that the Trade Commission law does not re- 
peal the antitrust law, but the effect of the commission law is 
that big interests expect to go through its hopper before they 
are pushed into the hopper of the antitrust law. The best 
definition I have heard of the Trade Commission law was that 
expressed to me by a representative of one of the grent interests, 
who said “it could at least be regarded as a purgatory to the 
hell of the antitrust law.” 7 

I can not find that the Trade Commission has so far judicially 
passed upon any case involving unfair methods of competition 
in commerce, or that it has. by its action in any case, put a stop 
to unfair methods of competition or granted substantial relief. 
I can find no information bearing directly on this matter in the 
first annual report of the commission of June 30, 1915. On the 
29th day of August last I addressed and mailed to the commis- 
sion a letter, of which the following is a copy: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON COMMERCE, 
August 29, 1916. 
SECRETARY FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION., City. 


Dran Sin: I wish you would, at your eariiest convenience, send me a 
list of the cases that your commission bas investigated or had hearin, 
In, eitber on 42 own motion or upon uest, under the Federal Trade 
Commission law, a ‘ist of the cases finally disposed of, and a list of 
cases and Investigations pending, and in general a brief statement of 
the work and o tion of your commission since it was organized. I 
also want to get a list of the number of employees in your commission 


and the salaries d to them. 
Yours, rely, 
Knorr NELSON. 
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On August 31 I received the following reply: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, August 30, 1916. 


Hon. KNUTE NBLSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Senator: This is simply to acknowledge recelpt of your 
request of August 29 for a detailed statement in connection with cases 
investigated by the commission, list and salaries of employees, ete. Your 
letter has been referred to the proper divisions of our office for prepara- 
tion of the data requested. 

Very truly. yours, 
L, L. Bracken, Seerctary. 

T take it that from the leisurely methods that prevail in many 
of the Government departments quite a while will elapse before 
I secure the desired information. > 

Referring to the second of said acts—in common parlance 
called the Clayton law—‘ To supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” its 
provisions may be grouped under two heads: 

First. It lays ont some work for the Trade Commission. It 
forbids in general terms discrimination in prices and gives a 
remedy by judicial procedure for such discrimination, It con- 
tains the superfluous definition, That the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” It forbids 
one corporation from holding stock in another corporation if 
the effect of it is to substantially lessen competition or create a 
monopoly. It forbids interlocking directors among banks, which 
has already been modified by legislation this session. It pro- 
hibits interlocking directors in cases of corporations other than 
banks where such corporations are competitors. It prohibits 
railroad corporations from having any dealings in excess of 
$50,000 with any corporation that has as its manager or on its 
board of directors any person who is a director, manager, or 
officer of a railroad company. A stay of proceedings, however, 
has been granted as to this.paragraph by legislation passed at 
this session. The balance of this part of the act refers to the 
procedure involved in the enforcement of the provisions of the 
act and prescribes penalties, and so forth. 

Second. This portion of the act was intended for the benefit 
of the labor organizations by modifying the law in relation to 
injunctions in labor disputes and to the enforcement and pun- 
ishment of contempt in such cases. The purpose of this pro- 
vision of the bill was to make it easier fo. labor organizations 
to inaugurate and maintain a strike. This part of the act, how- 
ever, fails to give the labor organizations what they wanted and 
expected. 

It prescribes that no injunction shall be granted in labor dis- 
putes except “to prevent irreparable injury to property or to 
a property right.” It is the contention of labor organizations 
that the right to labor is not property that is entitled to relief 
by injunction, but in this they are entirely mistaken. The Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts has recently, in a well-considered 
case, unanimously decided that the right to labor is property 
and is as much entitled to protection under the Constitution of 
the United States as any other species of property. If the con- 
tention of the labor oragnization should prevail it would put a 
laboring man, who wanted to work and had nothing to sell but 
his work, outside of the pale of the protection of the law. 
While this particular act to some extent modified the law in 
reference to injunction procedure, it utterly failed to give the 
labor organizations the relief they looked for and wanted—that 
is, ample freedom to inaugurate and carry on strikes. 

Another matter of legislation for which the Democracy will 
claim great credit is the so-called child-labor act. In reference 
to this, it can be said that there were only some three or four 
States in the Union that did not have on their statute books 
suitable and adequate child-labor laws, and in these few States, 
where the laws were imperfect and deficient, I have no doubt 
but what they would in due time have enacted the necessary 
laws. It is a very serious question, to my mind, whether this 
law is constitutional. I voted for it with the utmost reluct- 
ance, and to some extent because I was anxious to have the 
Supreme Court pass upon this important question, for if such 
legislation is valid, the limits fo which the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution can be applied are well nigh bound- 
less. 

The next piece of Democratic legislation upon which the party 
will plume itself, but which time will show will involve the 
squandering of $50,000.000 without furnishing any relief or 
doing anything but harm, is the shipping act. I have already 
on a former occasion discussed this measure, and so will not 
take up the time of the Senate any further in reference to it. 

I I must not omit at this time to call attention to the so-called 
rural-credit act. This was designed to furnish loans to farm- 
ers on their improved real estate, which they occupy and farm. 
The tenants, who are most needy, can secure no loans under 
this act. The requirements of the act are of such a complicated 


and involved character that, except in those localities of the 
country where money is scarce and interest high, few farmers 
will care to avail themselves of the law. And one feature of 
the act—that which provides for the creation of joint-stock 
banks—is liable in the hands of unscrupulous promoters to be 
made the instrument for defrauding the public by undue stock 
subscriptions. It is not likely at all that the law will be utilized 
in the New England States or in the States of the Central or 
Middle West. It may prove of some advantage to the planters 
of the Southern States, but their large body of tenant farmers 
will secure no relief under the law, It is a measure that carries 
a high-sounding title, but will prove of slight value to the farm- 
ers of the country. 

Finally, Mr. President, I can not omit referring to the great- 
est legislative glory of the Democratic Party at this session— 
the passing of the law to increase by legislative flat the wages 
of a certain class of rallroad employees 25 per cent over what 
they are now receiving. This is the culmination of Democratic 
wisdom in the field of legislation. Time will tell whether this law 
will be of any permanent help or advantage to those who held 
us by the throat and threatened to strike, and whether it will 
help the Democracy to secure the reelection of President Wil- 
son, One thing is certain, that if the increased wages are sus- 
tained and allowed, it will of necessity impose a great addi- 
tional burden on the farmers and producers of the country. 
The ultimate burden will be cast upon them. This law is the 
apex of the scheme of so-called constructive legislation of the 
Democratic Party. 

THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other pu ý : 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Su Horn in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield te the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
LEWIS] desires to offer an amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator from Oklahoma will yield to me, 
I tender an amendment, which subsequently I will call up in 
connection with the present pending revenue bill. I thank the 
Senator from Oklahoma and also the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed, 
and He on the table. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Okla- 
homa will yield further, I desire to present two amendments. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 99, of the bill, in line 21, on behalf 
of the committee, I wish to suggest the addition of the word 
“ stock,” after the word “ capital.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That occurs in the body of a 
committee amendment which has already been agreed to, and 
it will be necessary to reconsider the vote whereby the amend- 
ment was adopted. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that, and for the purpose of 
moving the amendment I have suggested and one other amend- 
ment in that paragraph, I move that the vote whereby the 
amendment of the committee as amended was adopted be 
reconsidered. 5 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, on page 99, in the amendment of the 
committee, on line 21, after the words “$1,000 of capital,” T 
move to insert the word “stock,” so that if will read “81,000 
of capital stock.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President, there was an umeund- 
ment adopted to the committee amendment, in line 23, on the 
same page, adding, after the word “sums,” the words “of 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits.” After the word “ capl- 
tal” I move to insert the word “ stock.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 99, line 23, after the word “ sums,” 
the committee amendment was amended by adding the words 
“of capital, surplus, and undivided profits.“ It is now pi 
to amend the amendment by adding after the word “ capital”. 
the word “stock.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I move the adoption of the amend- 
ment gs amended, 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the Secretary read the amend- 
ment as it will read as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary. If amended, the first portion of the para- 
graph will read: 

First. Corporations, int-stock companies, and associations shall 
pay 50 cents for each $1,000 of capital stock, surplus, and undivided 
rofits used in any of the activities or functions of their business, 
i such sums of capital stock. surplus, and undivided profits as 
may be invested in or loaned upon stocks, bonds, mortgages, real 
estate, or other securities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.’ The question now is upon 
agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment us amended was agreed to. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY LEGISLATION. - 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] rather elaborately minimizes the value of the Federal 
reserve act and, incidentally, the acts of the present administra- 
tion and the present majority in Congress In relation to the 
legislation passed for the protection of this country against 
panic. I had occasion to point out some days ago the relation 
of the present Democracy to the protection of this country 
against panic; but, in spite of the record laid before the Senate, 


we hear a general repetition of the charge that the protection |- 


of this country against panic was due to the Republican Party 
and the act of 1908. 

The claim of the Republican Party as the protector of this 
country against panic is presumptuous beyond words. That 
party had control of the legislative power of this country for 
nearly a half century, and they permitted panic after panic to 
occur in this country without affording any legislative or execu- 
tive relief whatever. 

Why, Mr. President, it was not because the world did not 
know how to protect people against panics. Great Britain in 
1866 provided an adequate means, consisting merely of permit- 
ting the Bank of England to issue legal-tender notes against 
commercial bills by ministerial permit when a panic occurred, 
thereby affording the people a convenient and safe form of 
money in all the abundance necessary to protect them aguinst 
the hoarding of money when a panic occurs, and within 24 hours 
after that ministerial permit wus given the Bank of Englund 
in every instance the panic instantly abated. Three times they 
did that afterwards, in every instance abuting the panic within 
24 hours. 

The Republican Party. charged with the protection of this 
country, knew perfectly well what that record was; or, If they 
did not know, they were guilty of a failure to inform themselves 
properly and to discharge the function imposed upon them by 
the trust of power given them by the people of this country. 
Why, it has been nearly half a century since the German 
Empire adopted a similar method, permitting the imperial 
Reichsbank to issue legal-tender notes against other securities 
than gold—and that meant merely commercial bills at lust 
under a penalty of a 5 per cent interest charge, a rate slightly 
higher than the normal rate, or estimated to be so; and a 
financial panic was impossible in Germany after they adopted 
that system. Even the European war created no currency or 
credit panic in either England or Germany or countries de- 
pendent on them. Yet with that knowledge before the Repub- 
lican Party, they did not pass a proper bill to protect this coun- 
try against panic, nor can they claim to be ignorant nor secure 
the immunity which ignorance justifies in claiming protecton 
against the indignation of the people, because they were not 
ignorant; they were merely unintelligent and controlled by the 
Money Trust, whose control of our national credit system they 
were unwilling to break. 

The Democracy, on the floor of the Senate in 1900, presented 
to the leaders of the Republican Party on this floor, through 
the chairman of the Democratic conference, James K, Jones. an 
adequate measure, that would have protected this country 
against the panic of 1907; and the Republican leaders on that 
side sat there like so many stoughten bottles or so many ten- 
pins, refusing legislative relief. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. What is a stoughten bottle? 

Mr. OWEN. A stoughten bottle is an inanimate body, com- 
parable to an animate Cheshire cat, which grins in derision and 
offers no relief. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party, having had this Demo- 


cratie proposal providing a method of relief made to them in| 


1900, refused to accept it, and were responsible, therefore, for 
the results of their gross legislative incompetency ; and when at 
last the panic of 1907 came, with the destruction of property in 
this country, estimated by Senator Aldrich himself on the floor 
of the Senate in his speech of 1908 at over two thousand mil- 
lions—and, in fact, the loss was far greater—instead of then 
giving this country the relief which it ought to have had, the 
Republican Party appointed a so-called Monetary Commission 
to investigate this question. 

They investigated and investigated and investigated, killing 
time, during the whole of the year 1908, during the whole of the 
year 1909, during the whole of the year 1910, during the whole 
of the year 1911, and during the whole of the year 1912. Why 
did they not act? No Senator on that side can offer any 
reason, because the only principle involvéd in this question 
was that power should be placed somewhere, as in Germany 
and England, to issue legal-tender currency or available money 
against commercial bills under an interest charge high enough 
to cause automatic contraction. That is all there was about 
it. That is the only principle involved in it that was neces- 
sary; and the Democracy had presented that principle in the 
proposed amendment to the Aldrich bill in 1900, which the Re- 
publicans would not accept, either because they did not want to 
protect this country against panic, and therehy deprive their 
New York auxiliaries of the opportunities which a panie affords 
them, or because they did not have intellectual competency to 
understand how to govern the country, which I believe is 
equally the fact. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okta- 
homa yield to the Senator from Massuchusetts? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Democracy was in favor of thut prin- 
ciple in 1900, will the Senator tell the Senate why it filibustered 
against putting it into effect in 1908? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in 1908, instead of affording this 
country an adequate remedy, the Republicans turned this matter 
over to a monetary commission, providing for an indefinite 
delay; and I verily believe that if the Democratic Party liad 
not come into power they would still be investigating it. 

Mr. WEEKS. But, Mr. President, what I referred to was 
the filibuster against the passage of the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, 
which, as I recall, was led by the Senator from Oklahoma who is 
now speaking. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is entirely mistaken about the 
filibuster being led by the Senator from Oklahoma. On the 
contrary, the Senator from Oklahoma on that oecasion stateri 
that. defective as that bill was, he would have voted for it 
rather than to have seen it fail, because it did at least, under 
great difficulty, under almost insurmountable and innumerable 
obstacles, afford some means by which an enlargement of cur- 
rency could be brought about in case a panic had actually. 
occurred. The Democrats did not filibuster against it. The 
filibuster, such as it was, was led by a Republican, Senator 
La FOoLLETTE, supported only by two Democrats. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, did the Senator from Okla- 
homa vote for the bill? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma did not vote for 
the bill. because his vote was not necessary to secure even that 
measure of relief, and because the bill was so greatly defec- 
tive—as the Senator from Oklahoma pointed out at that time, 
February 25, 1908, in great detail and with great particularity— 
that he was justified in not voting for a bill that was so grossly 
defective. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. president 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have in my hand letters from a large nüm- 
ber of bankers who state that they would have taken out 
emergency currency in 1914 if there had been no amendment 
to the Aldricb-Vreeland Act. If it was so defective, why does 
the Senator suppose bankers were willing to act under the bill? 


The difference was that the banks had to pay a higher rate of 


interest, and yeu made it possible for the banks to make more 
money by taking out circulation under the amended bil. 
Moreover, it has been one of our policies to try to compel 
national banks to keep 40 per cent of their circulation’ in Gov- 
ernment bonds; and you did away with the necessity of doing 
so, and enabled them to come in when they had not used 
Government bonds as a basis of circulation and get it in this 
way. In other words, you made it so easy for the banks to do 
these things, and so much more profitable, that of course they 
were glad to do it under the new conditions; but they could 
have done exactly the same thing under the old conditions when 
the emergency arose, and I have here a dozen or fifteen letters 
stating that that is true. 
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Mr. OWEN. 
dozen or 15 letters from interested Republican bankers support- 
ing any position asserted by the Republican Party leaders. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr: President 


Oh, Mr. President, it is perfectly easy to get a 


Mr. OWEN. But the fact is that the Republicans passed a 
bill that was not used and never was used until the Democrats 
completely changed it, and practically suspended sections 1, 3, 
5, 7, and 9, in order that the money might be obtained with some 
degree of facility and under conditions which the banks them- 
selves could use. The lowering of the rate only permitted the 
country to get money at the lower rate and did not profit the 
banks, as the Senator himself must certainly know. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the bill was never put into 
operation, because the country was under a Republican adminis- 
tration, and times were so good that it was not necessury to 
utilize it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, when the war was declared and 
this Republican measure was on the books, extended with very 
important modifications and amendments by the Democracy as 
of December 23, 1913, when the rate was reduced to 3 per cent, 
for example, the banks, instead of acting under that, came 
running to Washington or used the long-distance telephone 
urging an amendment that would permit them to act under that 
bill. Nobody knew better than the New York banks how de- 
fective that bill was; and I was called up as chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on the long-distance tele- 
phone by those banks in New York, the National City Bank 
included, by Mr. Vanderlip, urging amendments to that su- 
called Republican measure, in order that the banks might use it, 


and in order that they might find relief against a panic Which 


was so urgently impending, and I myself was responsible for the 
immediate passage of those vital changes in the so-called 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act which made it workable and amended the 
very weaknesses which I had pointed out February 25, 1908, 
and not a Republican had the impudence to vote against this 
Democratic act of August 4, 1914, which protected the country 
from panic while the Federal Reserve Act was being put into 
executive action. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN, I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that the Senator from Okla- 
homa mention now the date when that took place. That was 
August 1, 1914. when the trouble was on in New York, when 
the additional currency was required; and they did not use it, 
even with the reduced interest, until the Democratic vital 
changes and amendments of August 4 were passed so as to make 
it possible to use it. 

Mr. OWEN. Why, it was absolutely notorious, and here is 
the language of the law. Listen to this: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to suspend the limita-. 


tions imposed by section 1. 


I protested on the floor of the Senate in 1908 against the 
limitations imposed by section 1 of that bill when it was passed, 
and I could not get any respectful recognition from that side 
of the Chamber. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to suspend the limita- 
tions imposed by section £ ot the act referred to. 

I opposed the limitations of section 3 on the floor of the Senate 
in 1908, and could not get any recognition from that side of the 
Chamber. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to suspend the condi- 
tions and limitations of section 5 of said act. 

Who was it that was praying for this relief? The banks of 
the country, who were face to face with a gigantic panic, with 
no immediate adequate protection except the grossly defective 
law pussed by the Republican Party; and now the Republican 
leaders have the shameless assurance to come before the Senate 
and before the country and claim that they protected this coun- 
try against panic! 

Not only that, but section 9 of the act was modified so as to 
provide for 8 per cent, Under the provision of the original 
Aldrich Act the bank would have had to be, almost in the 
throes of bankruptcy itself before it would haye appealed to 
that act; but the conditions imposed were so serious that here 
the Democrats had to amend that act so as to suspend the 
provisions of sections 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9, practically rewriting it. 
More than that, the act bad expired by its own limitation under 
the Republican legislative grant in June, 1914, and except for 
the-Democracy, in the act of December 23, 1913, which was then 
writing the Federal reserve banking law as it ought to have 
been written by the Republican Party, there would not have 


been any provision whatever on the statute books except of the | 


Federal reserve act itself, which was not completely in active 
operation. 


The Federal reserve act was most potential, however, be- 
cause the bill was written in the fall of 1913. The Federal Re- 
serve Board had been appointed, these banks had been author- 
ized, the agency was established, and that agency itself could 
have been put into operation in a comparatively few days; and 
the mere fact that there was in sight abundant relief was all 
that was absolutely essential to restore confidence. 

I again call attention to this matter, because I think, as a 
matter of good conscience and of good faith to the country, 
statesmen representing the Republican side ought not to depart 
from the verity of history nor to make claims which are not 
Justified by the plain truth. 

The Senator wants to know why objection was made to the 
act of 1908. It took me three hours at that time to analyze the 
act of 1908, and I did on this floor analyze it most completely. 
I showed what the objections were, and I showed it in good 
faith, not as a partisan but as an American, I showed it, and 
I asked that the bill might be amended so as to meet the ob- 
jections which were made, That prayer to the Republican side 
had no effect whatever; and afterwards we were compelled to 
amend it, when the crisis came, in the very way which I had 
on this floor substantially advised at that time. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party permitted five years of 
investigation by the Monetary Commission, in which they spent 
some two or three hundred thousand dollars in giving certain 
citizens large fees for writing brochures on the banking act, 
which was practically of no importance because at last there 
was only one question in it—the right to issue money aguinst 
adequate security under a penalty high enough to cause auto- 
matic contraction and thus prevent inflation; and that prin- 
ciple had been laid down by the Democracy in 1900 in an 
8 to the Aldrich bill of that date which I personally 

rew. 

Mr. WEEKS, Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. When the Senator from Oklahoma criticizes 
the work of the Monetary Commission I hope he will remember 
that 7 of the 17 members of that commission were Democrats, 
und the report of the commission was unanimous. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, I understand that, Mr. President; and that 
is not particularly important. I could choose without much 
difficulty from among 6,000,000 Democrats some party Demo- 
crats who entertain a Republican point of view. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I never saw one. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not alive. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; and you will find Republicans who 
entertain the Democratic point of view. There could be an 
advantageous “exchange of prisoners“ without going very far 
from this Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
then. 

Mr. OWEN. As far as the Monetary Commission was con- 
cerned, it finally brought in a bill that would have concentrated 
all the powers of the credit system into one small group, and 
would have put that group in charge of a small number of men 
in Wall Street, the so-called Money Trust, and would have 
put the credit system of this country absolutely under the 
domination of three or four men who are now so potential in 
the financial world, and always will be potentiai, because of 
the enormous amount of money and preperty which they con- 
trol in that great city, the financial metropolis of the Western 
Hemisphere and, I hope, soon to be the financial center of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take up any more time of the 
Senate on this matter. 

I will ask that we may agree to proceed to the consideration 
of the corrupt-practices act immediately upon the conclusion of 
the revenue bill now pending. I ask unanimous consent that 
that may be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unauimous cunsent that the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration of the corrupt-practices act immediately after the 
conclusion of the pending bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no need to call for a 
quorum at this time, because we can not tell when the pending 
bill is going to be voted upon. The Senator from Oklahoma can 
give notice, and at that time he can call it up and make the re- 
quest. He can make the request then, but this is not the proper 
time to make it. E object. r 

Mr. OWEN. I give notice that I shall at that time bring the 
matter up. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

Mr. OWEN. I hope Senators will not regard this matter 
lightly. The Senator from Utah, who is the chosen representa- 


They are away off the reservation, 
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tive of the Republican side of the Chamber, who is always in 
his seat, who is perhaps the most industrious Senator in at- 
tendance upon this body, objects, and he evidently objects in 
their name. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. I do not want the Senator to 
put any Republican Senator in that position. 


Mr. OWEN. I am not putting any words in the Senator's 
mouth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to put anyone else 
in that position. I am simply speaking for myself, and I speak 
for the orderly procedure of the legislation of this body. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator in reality can not speak for him- 
self, occupying the position he does as the guard of honor on 
the other side. He is always on guard, and is relied upon by 
his side to be on guard. He discharges the duty and he takes 
upon himself the vicarious sacrifice of opposing the considera- 
tion of the corrupt-practices act. But the country can per- 
fectly well understand it, and I want the country to under- 
stand it. I want the country to know that Republican Senators 
on the other side are not going to permit the consideration of 
the corrupt-practices act if they can help it. 

Mr. KENYON. I simply wish to say to the Senator that that 
is not true as to all. 

Mr. OWEN. No; I made an express exception in this matter 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], put In the RECORD 
that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre], and other Senators whose names 
I mentioned Senators Norris, BORAH, CLAPP, progressive Re- 
publicans—are in favor of passing the corrupt-practices act. I 
want it well undefstood that we are not going to adjourn this 
body without a resolute effort on my part to have that measure 
considered. 

THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I desire briefly to call atten- 
tion to the ruling of the Chair this morning, not so much because 
of the importance of the matter I presented when I submitted 
an editorial and asked that it be printed as in order to pre- 
serve the rules of the Senate and orderly procedure in the future. 
I do not think the Chair understood exactly what the request 
was when the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] objected. 

I asked that the editorial printed in the Post on “ Stopping 
the strike“ by the passage of the eight-hour law be printed in the 
Recorp, and the Senator from Utah, as usual, objected. I then, 
under the rule, sent the matter to the desk and asked to have it 
read by the Secretary, under Rule XI, which provides that— 

When the reading of a paper is called for, and objected to, it shall be 
determined by a vote of the Senate, without debate. (Jefferson's Man- 
ual, sec, 32) 

I asked the Chair to put the question. I think the Chair mis- 
understood my request at the time, and I should like to ask 
again that the editorial be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that the 
condition in the Senate this morning was quite exceptional. 
The untinisned business was before the Senate and the Senator 
from Illinois IMr. Lewis] was on the floor for the purpose of 
addressing the Senate on that bill. The Chair took the liberty 
of saying he thought it would economize time to permit Senators 
to present uncontested matters that were not likely to lead to 
debate or delay. That was accepted by the Senate, and different 
Senators proceeded to present formal and uncontested matters. 

When the request of the Senator from Kansas was presented 
the Senator from Utah objected, and it seemed perfectly plain 
to the Chair that it was likely to provoke debate, and he 
thought it was an implied violation of the terms on which the 
Chair had obtained consent from the Senate. 

The Chair is quite aware of the rule to which his attention 
has been called by the Senator from Kansas, but it is not the 
universally accepted interpretation of it that at any time any 
Member at any stage of the proceedings may present a paper 
and ask that it be read. Within the sense of that rule there 
have been rulings which limit the right of presenting a paper at 
a particular time. The Chair regarded it as an implied viola- 
tion of the unanimous consent under which we were at that time 
proceeding. 3 : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, Rule XI reads as follows: 

* i called for, an 8 
5 e without r bad Seg DE 

There is now before the Senate the unfinished business, In 
the morning hour I have no doubt the Senator from Kansas 
could make the request he did, and if there was an objection 
raised to it, then the Presiding Officer would have a vote of 
the Senate upon it. But the unfinished business Is before the 


Senate now and nothing can be done except by unanimous con- 
Sent. í ‘ 

Further, I wish to say to the Senator from Kansas I care 
nothing about the article, but the reason why I objected was 
that we have undertaken to stop the printing of all editorials 
by unanimous consent in the ConGressionaL Record. For the 
last month I think we have saved to the Government of the 
United States at least two thousand, yes, ten thousand dollars 
or more by such course. It is for that reason I objected. It 
was for that purpose that I gave notice over a month ago that 
I would object. 

If the Senator from Kansas wants io have the editorial 
printed in the Recorp, he can read it as a part of his speech 
on this bill, but I ean not say to the Senator from Kansas that 
he can have an editorial printed in the Recorp and to some 
other Senator he can not. Therefore, Mr. President, I shall 
object to the article being read by the Secretary. If the Senator 
wants to read it himself of course, he has that privilege. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will require unanimous 
consent or a motion to displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will state it. 

Mr. OLIVER. My point of order is that it is only in order to 
proceed with the unfinished business, and I hope the Senator in 
charge of the bill will insist on that course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I trust the Senator from Kansas will with- 
hold this matter. He will have time to read the article if he 
wants it in the Recorp instead of taking up the time now. We 
are very unxious, if possible, to go ahead with the bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I understand that I have a right to read 
the article at any time. It was with the idea of not taking up 
the time of the Senate by reading the article that I desired to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

Regarding the objection of the Senator from Utah, I observe 
that when editorials are produced on the Republican side of the 
Chamber that objection is not adhered to. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the case. 

Mr. THOMPSON, And it has not been adhered to this very 
day, for several Republican Senators have introduced and had 
printed in the Record similar matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I am suggesting to the Senator from 
Kansas is. that under the objection of the Senator from Utah he 
ea have to read the article, and that would take considerable 
time. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is why I wanted to have it printed in 
the Recorp now, without reading. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will keep the whole mat- 
ter in abeyance until to-morrow or some other time when we 
are through with the pending bill, and then he can read it if the 
Senator from Utah insists on his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the information of the 
Senator from Kansas the Chair will state that at any time 
when the paper is presented as a matter of right and an objection 
D the reading is made the Chair will submit the matter to the 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON. At this time all I wanted was to have a rul- 
ing of the Chair on the question. I am glad the Chair has 
taken that view, for I am sure it is in accordance with the 
rights of a Senator under Rule XI, to which I called attention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When it can be done without 


. displacing the unfinished business by a proposition to take up 


some other matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator from Kansas will let us 
go on with the pending bill. We have lost two hours this morning. 

Mr. THOMPSON, It was to save time that I asked that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp without reading, but on the 
request of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] I 
will defer the matter until a more opportune time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The article presented by the 
Senator from Kansas is a very short one, and he can read it in a 
very few minutes if he desires to do it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I thank the Presiding Officer, but I will 
not take the time to do it now. 


THE REVENUE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, und 
for other purposes. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I submit an amendment to the pending bill, 


which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance will be stated. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment of the com- 
mittee, beginning on page 111, line 1, and read as follows: 


DOCUMENTARY STAMP TAXES. 


Sec. 63. Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued on 
and after the time this takes effect by any axsociation, company, 
or corporation, on each $100 of face value or traction thereof, 5 cents; 
and on each original issue, whether op or; ization or reorganization. 
of certificates of stock by any such association, company, or corpera- 
tion, on each $100 of fave value or fraction thereof. 5 cents; and on 
all sales, or agreemenis to sell, or memoranda of sales or deliveries or 
transfers of shares or certifivates of stock in any association, compiny, 
or corporation. whether made upon or shown by the books of the asso- 
ciation, company, or corporation, or by any assignment in blank. or by 
any delivery. or by any paper or agreement or memorandum or other 
evidence of transfer or sale, whether entitling the holder in auy manuer 
to the benefit of such stock, or to secure the future payment of money 
or for the future transfer of any stock, on each 58100 of face value or 
fraction thereof, 2 cents; and on eacb original issue, whether on or- 
ganization or reorganization, of certificates of stock having no face 
value in such assoviation, company. or organization, 5 cents for each 
share or fraction thereof, unless the actual value of such share shall 
exceed $100, In which case stamps shall be affixed at the rate of 5 cents 
for each $100 or fraction thereof of the value on original issues. and 2 
cents for each $100 or fraction thereof of value on sales or transfers : 
Provided, That it is not intended by this act to impose a tax upon an 
agreement evidencing a deposit of stock certificates as collateral 8 
for money iouned thereon, which stock certificates are not actuaily sold, 
nor upon such stock certificates so deposited : Provided further, hat in 
case of sale where the evidence of transfer is shown only by the books 
of the company the stamp shall be placed upon such books; and where 
the change of ownership is by transfer certificate the stamp shali be 
piaced upon the certificate; and in cases of an agreement to seli or 
where the transfer is by delivery of the certiticate assigned in blauk 
there shall be made and delivered by the seller to the buyer a bil: or 
memorandum of such sale, to which the stamp shall be affixed; and 
every bill or memorandum of sale or agreement to sell before men- 
‘tioned shall show the date thereof, the name of the seller, the amount 
of the sale, and the matter or thing to which it refers. And any person 
or persons liable to pay the tax as berein provided, or anyone who acts 
in the matter as agent or broker for such person or persons, who shail 
make any such sale, or who shall in pursuance of any such sale deliver 
any such stock, or evidence of the sale of any such stock or bill or 
memorandum thereof, as herein required, without having the proper 
stamps affixed’ thereto, with intent to evade the foregoing provisions, 
sbail be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shali pay a fine of not exceeding 81.000, or be imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both, at the discretion of the court. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 desire to have the paragraphs 
adopted as a part of the bill as we go along. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title embraces a 
single topic, and the Chair is treating it as a single amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All right, Mr. President. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the amendment and 
read as follows: 


Sec. 64. Upon each sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to sell any 
products or merchandise at any exchange or board of trade or other 
similar place, for future delivery, for each $100 in value of said sale 
or agreement of sale or agreement to sell, 1 cent, and for each ad- 
ditional $100 or fractional part thereof in excess of $100, 1 cent: 
Provided, That on every sale or agreement of sale or agreement to sell 
as aforesaid there shall be made and delivered by the seller to the 
buyer a bill, memorandum, agreement, or other evidence of such sal 
agreement of sale. or agreement to l to which there shall be affix 
a lawful stamp or stamps in value equal to the amount of the tax on 
such sale. And every such bill, memorandum, or other evidence of 
sale or agreement to sell shall show the date thereof, the name of the 
seller, the amount of the sale, and the matter or thing to which 
it refers; and any person or persons linble to pay the tax as herein 
provided, cr anyone who acts in the matter as agent or broker for such 
person or persons who shall make any such sale or a ment of sale 
or agreement to sell, or who shall, in pursuance of any such sale, 
agreement of sale, or a ment to sell, deliver any such products or 
merchanalse without a bill, memorandum, or other evidence thereof as 
herein required. or who shall deliver such bill, memorandum, or other 
evidence of sale or agreement to sell without having the proper 3 
affixed thereto with intent to evade the foregoing provisions, shall 
deemed lty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall pay 
a fine not exceeding 81.000. or be imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 65. That no bill, memorandam, agreement, or other evidence of 
such sale or agreement of sale or agreement to sell in case of products 
or merchandise actually delivered at the time of sale or while in vessel, 
boat, or car, and actually in course of transportation shall be subject 
to this tax. pore such bill, memorandum, agreement, or other evi- 
dence of such sale or ment of sale or agreement to sell shall be 
accompanied by bills of lading or vouchers showing that the said 
products are actually in course of transportation as aforesaid. 

Sec. 66. Conveyance: Deed, instrument, or writing, whereby any 
lands, tenements, or ether renlty sold shall be granted, assigned. trans- 
ferred, or otherwise conveyed to, or vested in, the purchaser or pur- 
chasers, or any other person or persons, by his, ber, or their direc- 
tion, when the consideration or value of the interest or property con- 
veyed, exclusive of the value of any Hen or encumbrance thereon, ex- 
ceeding $500, 50 cents; and for each additional $500 or fractional 

rt thereof in excess of $500, cents: Provided, That nothing con- 

ained in this rugruph shall be so construed ns to impose a tax upon 
any instrument or writing given to secure a debt. 

. 67. Entry of any goods, wares, or merchandise at any custom- 
house, either for consumption or warehousing, not exceeding $100 in 
value, 25 cents; exceeding $100 and not exceeding $500 in value, 50 
cents; ex ing $500 in value, $1. 

Sec. 68. Entry for the withdrawal of any goods or merchandise from 
customs bonded warehouse, 50 cents. 

Sec. 69. Insurance: Each poticy of insurance or other instrument 
by whatever name the same shall be called. by which insurance shall 
be made or renewed upon purty 4 of any description (including rents 
or profits), whether against peril by sea or on inland waters, or fire 
or lightning, or other peril, made by any person, association, or corpo» 


ration, upon the amount of premium charged. one-half of 1 cent oa 
each dollar or fractional part thereof: Provided, That purely coopera- 
tive or mutual insurance companſ or associations carried on by the 
members thereof solely for MA andes of thelr own property and not 
for profit shall be exempted from the tax herein provided: And pro- 
vid further, That policies of reinsurance shall be exempt from the 
tax herein imposed by this paragraph. é 

Sec. 70, Each policy of insurance, or bond or obligation of the nature 
of indemnity for loss, damage, or liability issued. or executed, or re- 
newed by any 58 association, company, or corporation, transacting 
the business of fidelity, employer's liability, plate glass, steam boiler, 
burglary, elevator, automatic sprinkler, or other branch of insurance 
texcept life, personal accident, and health Insurance. and insurance de- 
scribed and taxed or exempted in the preceding paragraph and excepting 
also workmen's compensation insurance carried on by the members 
thereof solely for their own protection and not for profit), and each 
bond undertaking or tecognizance,, conditioned for the performance of 
the duties of any office or position, or for the doing or not doing of 
anything therein spe-ified, or other obligation of the nature of indem- 
nity, aud each contract or obligaticn guaranteeing the validity or legal- 
ity of bonds or other obligations issued by any State, 1 a municipal, 
or other public pony or organizetion, or guaranteeing. titles to real estate 
or mercantile credits executed or guaranteed by any liability, fidelity, 
gnarantee, or surety company upon the emount of premium charged, oue- 
half of 1 cent of each dollar or fractional part thereof: Prorided, That 
3 of reinsurance shall be exempt from the tax herein imposed by 
his paragraph. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgin. Sections 69 and 70 provide for 
stamps on fire-insurance policies, We desire to have those two 
sections disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The part of the amendment 
embraced in sections G9 and TO will he disagreed to unless there 
is objection. The Chair hears none, and such will-be the order. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the amendment, as 
follows: 

Sec. 71. Passage ticket, for each 
for 3 by any vessel to a foreign ee or place, If costing not ex- 
ceeding $30, $1; costing more than $30 and not exceeding $60, $3; 
costing more than $60, $5: Provided, That such passage tickets, 8 
$10 or less, shall be exempt from taxation. 

Sec. 72. Every seat sold in a palace or panor car and every berth 
sold in a sleep car, 1 cent, to be paid by the company selling the 


ee ec: 73. That all internal-revenue agents and inspectors be granted 
leave of absence with pay, which shail not be cumulative, not to ex- 
ceed 30 days in any va endar year, under such lations as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may prescribe. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I inquire if this is subject to 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that it is 
not. This is not an appropriation bill, and under our rule 
there is no question of new legislation or relevancy involved in it. 

Mr. SHIELDS, I did not understand the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania made a parliamentary inquiry whether or not a point of 
order would lie to the particular provision, which changes ex- 
isting legislation, such as is applicable to a general appropria- 
tion bill. The Chair held that there was no question of rele- 
vancy or germaneness involved in our work here. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Did the Senator make a point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator did not, 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the amendment, as 
follows: 

Sec. 74. That after the time this title takes effect there shali be 
levied, collected. and paid. for and in respect of the several. bonds, 
debentures. or certificates of stock and of indebtedness, and other docu- 
ments, instruments, matters, and things mentioned and described in 
sections 63 to 73, inclusive, of this title. or for or in respect of the 
vellum, parchment. or paper u which such instruments, matters, 
or things, or any of them. shall written or printed by any person or 
persons, or party who shall make. sign, or issue the same, or for 
whose use or benefit the same shall be made, signed, or issued, the 
several taxes or sums of money set down in figures against the same, 
respectively, or otherwise speci or set forth herein. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On page 118, line 2, I offer an 
amendment to come in at the close of the section just read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the end of the section the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That none of the bonds, debentures, certificates of s 
conveyances, mortgages, or other documents, meager at matters, an 
things provided for in the Federal farm-loan act of July 17, 1916, 
shall be subject to the provisions of this title. f 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the amendment, as 
follows: 


get, sold in the United States 


procure to be forged or counterfeited. any stamp. die. plate. or other 
ni 


semble, or cause or procure to be forged, counterfeited, or resembled, the 

or pa, part of tie impression. of any such stamp, die, 
plate, or other jnstrument as aforesaid, upon any vellum, parchment, or 
paper, or shall stamp or mark, or cause or procure to be stamped or 
marked, any vellum. parchment, or paper with any such forged or 
defraud the United States of any of the taxes hereby imposed, or any 
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late, or other instrument, as aforesaid, with Intent to 
nited States of any of the taxes hereby imposed or any 


stamp, dle. 
defrand the 
part thereof; or if any person shall utter, or sell, or e. for sale, 
any vellum, parcum, paper, article, or thing haying thereupon the 
impression of any such counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instru- 
ment, or any part of any stamp, dic, plate, or other instrument, or any 
such forged, counterfeited, or resembled impression, or part of impres- 
sion, as aforesaid, knowing the same to be forged, counterfeited, or 
resembled; or if any person shall knowingly use or permit the use of 
any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, which shall have been so 
provided, made, or used as aforesald, with intent to defraud the United 
States; or if any person shall fraudulently cut, tear, or remove, or 
cause or procure to be cut, torn, or removed. the impression of aay 
stamp, die, plate, or other instrument which shall have been provided, 
made, or used in pursuance of this act from any vellum, parchment, 
or paper, or any instrument or writing charged or chargeable with any 
of the taxes imposed by law; or if any person shall fraudulently use, 
join, fix, or place, or cause to be used, joined, fixed, or placed to, with, 
or upon any vellum, parchment, paper, or any instrument or writin 
charged or chargeable with any of.the taxes hereby im any = 
hesive stamp, or the ra reg of any stamp. die, plate, or other 
instrument, which shall have been provided, made, or used in . 
suance of law, and which shall have been cut, torn, or removed m 
any other vellum, parchment, or paper, or any instrument or NAUDE 
charged or chargeable with any of the taxes imposed by law; or 1 
any person shall willfully remove or cause to be removed, alter, or 
cause to be altered, the canceling or defacing marks of any adhesive 
stamp with intent to use the same, or to cause the use of the sam 
after it shall bave been once used, or shall knowingly or willfully sel 
or buy such washed or restored stamp, or offer the same for sale, or 
give or expose the same to any person for use, or knowingly use the 
same, or prepare the same with intent for the further use thereof; 
or if any person shall knowingly and without lawful excuse (the proof 
whereof shall lie on the person a ) have in his possession any 
washed, restored, or altered stamp which has been removed from any 
vellum, parchment, paper, instrument, or writing, then, and in e 
such case, every person so offending, and every person knowingly an 
willfully alding. abetting, or assisting in committing any such offenses 
as aforesaid, be deemed guilty of a emeanor, and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall forfeit the said counterfeit 9 and the 
articles upon which they are placed, and shall be punished by flne not 
exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment and confinement at hard labor 


not ex five years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 
Sec. 76. t In any and all cases where an adhesive stamp shall 
be used for denoting any tax impcsed by this title, except 8 
e or 


after provided, the person <r or affixing the same s 
stamp thereupon the initials of his name and the date upon which the 
same shall be attached or used so that the same may not again be 
used. And if any person shall fraudulently make use of an adhesive 
stamp to denote any tax imposed by this title without so effectually can- 
celing and obliterating such stamp, except as before mentioned, he, she 
or they shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall pay a fine of not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both, at the discretion of the court. - 
Sue. 77. That the collectors of the several districts are hereb 
thorized and required to furnish to any assistant treasurer of the 
States, or designated depositary thereof, or any postmaster located in 
their collection districts, respectively, a suitable quantity of adhesive 
stamps, without prepayment therefor, and may in advance require 
of any designated depositary, assistant treasurer of the United States, 
or postmaster, a bond, with sufficient sureties, to an amount equal to 
the value of the adhesive stamps which mey be placed in his hands and 
remain unaccounted for, conditioned for the faithful return, whenever 
so required, of all 8 or amounts undisposed of, and for the 
payment monthly of all quantities or amounts sold or not remaining 
on hand. And it shall be the duty of such collectors to supply their 
deputies with, or sell to other parties within their respective districts 
who may make application va pa adhesive stamps, upon the same 
w or under 


au- 
nited 


celed in the manner 8 by law, with intent to evade the provisions 
of this title, shall be 
viction thereof shail be puns ed by a fine not exceeding 

2 5 months, or both, in the discretion of 
the court: Provided, That has 


where 
shall exceed the sum of $50, on 8 also o 
of 6 per cent, on said tax from t 

have been affixed, aflix the 
ficate of stock or of indebi 


n be deemed and held oe bs as 
valid, to alı intents and Bd geome as if stamped when made or issued: 
hat where it shall sppesr to sald collector, 

any such instrument 


ditch or 


issuing thereof, be brought to the said collector of internal revenue to 
be stamped, and the stamp tax chargeable thereon shall be paid, it shall 
be lawful for the said collector to remit the penalty aforesaid and to 
cause such instrument to be duly stamped. d when the original 
instrument, or a certified or duly proven copy thereof, as aforesaid, 
duly stamped so as to entitle the same to be recorded, shall be pre- 
sented to the clerk, register, recorder, or other officer having charge 
of the original record, it shall be lawful for such officer, upon the 
payment of the fee legally cha ble for the recording thereof, to make 
a new record thereof, or to note upon the original record the fact taat 
the error or omission in the stamping of said original instrument has 


‘been corrected pursuant to law; and the original instrument or such 


certified copy, or the record thereof, may be used in all courts and 

laces in the same manner and with like effect as if the instrument 
ad been originally stamped: And provided further, That In all cases 
where the has not affixed the stamp required by law upon any 
such instrument issued, registered, sold, or transferred at a time when 
and at a place where no collection district was established, it shall 
be lawful for him or them, or any having an interest therein, to 
affix the proper stamp thereto, or, if the original be lost, to a copy 
thereof. ut no right acquired in good faith before the stamping of 
such instrument, or copy thereof, as herein 


rovided, if such record bé 
required by law, shall in any manner be ected by such stamping as 
aforesaid. 


recorded until a 1 


e amount of tax, 
shall have been 


That 


ocumentary p 
ve been duly affixed and used thereon. 

EC. 81. That ail bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness 
Issued by the officers of the United States Government, or by the officers 
of any State, county, town, municipal corporation, or other corporation 
Sear Aia the taxıng power, shall be, and hereby are, exempt from the 
stamp taxes required by this title: Provided, That it is the intent 
hereby to exempt from the stamp taxes imposed by this title such 
State, au, town, or other municipal corporations in the exercise | 
only of functions stri belonging to them their ordinary govern- 
mental, taxing, or municipal ca 71 Provided further, t stock 
and bonds issued by cooperative building and loan associations, mutual 
ting companies, and building and loan associations or 
companies that make loans only to their shareholders shall be exempt 
from the tax herein provided. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In line 7, after the word “and” 
where it first occurs, to make the purpose entirely clear, I move 
to insert the words “ all papers and instruments issued by or to.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is that the proviso on page 126? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How does the Senator propose to 
amend it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will first state 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 126, line 7, after the word “and,” 
insert the words “all papers and instruments issued by or to,“ 
so as to read: : 

And all and instruments issued b to buildi d 1 
eee 1 ET N BRATEN ON 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
amendments, as follows: 

Sac. 82. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause to 
be pr and distributed for the payment of the taxes prescribed in 
this title suitable stamps denoting the tax on the document, article, 
or thing to which the same may be affixed, and he is authorized to pre- 
scribe such method for the cancellation of said stamps, as substitute 
for or in addition to the method provided in this title, as he may deem 
expedient. That the adhesive stamps used in the payment of the tax 
levied in sections 63 tu 73, inclusive, of this title shall be furnished for 
sale by the several collectors of internal revenue, who shall sell and 
deliver them at their face value to all persons applying for the same, 
except officers or employees of the Internal Revenue Service: Provided, 
Dot lees than $400 of face value, with A discount of 1 per Sent, concur 
not less . a n 
as otherwise provided in this title. E 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is a clause of tlie stamp. tax 
provision, Mr. President, and I move its adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The formal matter may be 
attended to. The Secretary will be directed, unless there is 
objection, to make the necessary changes in sectionizing the 
bill. Unless there is objection the committee amendment as 
amended will be agreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. S 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, I ask that the Senate turn 


back to page 102 of the bill in reference to the taxes on theaters 
and amusements. We heretofore passed that over, by request, 
until the next day. 
Mr. PENROSE. 
refer? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
line 22. 


To what page does the Senator from Georgia 


To page 102, beginning on 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I heretofore asked that that 
paragraph go over until I could make a further examination 
into certain correspondence that I have received criticizing the 
paragraph; but, taking it as a whole, I do not know whether 
or not we could better the provision, unless we should disagree 
to the whole section and follow the provision of the House 
bill, with eertain amendments. I think, from the correspon- 
dence which I have had, there is almost as much criticism of 
the provision of the House bill as there is of the Senate provi- 
sion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is very much more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore, Mr. President, I shall not at this 
time object to an agreement to the provision, although I do 
think that the rates are exceedingly high upon the theaters and. 
amusement halls in the smaller cities. 3 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. The Senator will observe the pro- 
vision we have made with reference to the smaller towns. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have noticed the provision beginning in line 
9, on page 103, which reads: 


That in cities, towns, or villages of 5,000 inhabitants or less the 
amount of such payment shall be one-half of that above stated. 


That helps considerubly. But the smaller cities and the 
cities containing between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants are not 
taken care of; and I will say to the Senator that my corre- 
spondence shows that in cities having between 5,000 and 10,000 
inhabitants, basing the number of amusement houses on the 
populatien, there are more of them than there are in the 
smaller cities of under 5,000 inhabitants; in other words, there 
is more competition as to theaters or amusement places in 
cities of that size than there is in the smaller cities. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. While that may be true, they come 
very much nearer runnir’; all the time. We took up the House 
bill, and our subeommittee heard representatives of the amuse- 
ment halls and of the theaters, and we found that they very 
much preferred the old law. The only complaint we had against 
the old law from them was that in the smaller towns, where the 
theaters run only a part of the time, they were overtaxed. Then 
I sought to find from them a measure of the size of the town 
which would run its theaters and amusement halls only about 
half the time; and from the information they gave us, we de- 
cided on 5,000 inhabitants as the size of what was the proper 
basis of distinction. 

T wish to say, Mr. President, that since we adopted this modi- 
fiention I have had letters from umusement people, but not a 
single objection to the modified provision. Of course they. like 
everybody else, would rather not pay any tax at all; but they 
seem to think that we are now treating them very fairly. 

The trouble about the House provision is that while it was 
based upon receipts, it was the gross receipts, and not the net 
receipts. We first tried to change it to net receipts, but there 
we found the trouble was that many of the smaller amusement 
houses kept no books, and that there was really no way to tell 
what the net receipts were. Finally the responsibility, after the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson] left, was largely devolved 
upon me to try to reach an equitable and fair mode if we were 
going to keep any of the tax at all. We then decided that 
this was the fairest way in which to proceed, unless we exempted 
them altogether. We needed the revenue, and, therefore, did not 
think we could exempt them. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the small amusement halls, if the pro- 
prietor takes anything for his compensation for the time he 
devotes to the business, there would be no net receipts. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In many of the very small amuse- 
ment houses the net receipts afford a bare compensation to the 
people who are conducting them. 

Mr. SHOOT. That is about all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But as to those the tax is very small; 
it is almost nothing. í 

Mr. SMOOT. I was wondering whether or not the Senator 
from Georgia would raise the limit in the provision as to the 
population from 5.000 to 10,000 inhabitants. I think that in 
cities having above that number they could pretty well take care 
of themselves. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hardly feel justified in doing so 
now; but if, on consultation with the House conferees, they 
should be satisfied .to put it up to 10,000, T should not object. 

Mr: SMOOT. What I suggest is, that if we make it 10.000 
now, and it goes into conference, then it could be lowered; 
but, if we leave it at 5,000, the conferees can not very well in- 
crease the number. T believe that the Senutor, if he wili care- 
fully consider the statement I have made—and I make it upen 
the correspondence which I have received—will agree to my 


suggestion. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let it remain in this shape now, 
and before the bill comes into the Senate, if I find that that 
can be done, I will reserve the right to change it in the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia 
if this phraseology would, beyond question, cover moving-picture 
establishments? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes. 

“haga sey om There is. nothing stated about them in 

e . r 
a Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are covered beyond any ques- 

on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do they come under the head of “theaters 
and concert balls ”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia Urcer the head of “amusement 
hall. They are ineluded, + 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless. there is objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, F should like the Recorp to 
show that the question was put; not that it wus “agreed to 
without objection”; but tat a vote was had upon tke amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the 
question in that form. As many as are in favor of the adoption 
of the amendment will signify ii by saying aye—— 

Mr. GALLINGER, T do not find the word “amusement” in 
the amendment, and the question is whether the terms the- 
aters or “concert halls” would cover those places all over 
the country where moving pictures are exhibited. They ought 
to be taxed, of course, as well as other places. If the language 
read “or other places of amusement” there would be no ques- 
tion. If the Senator would, insert the language “concert halls 
or other places of amusement,” that woukl cover it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire move to amend the amendment in that respect? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer that amendment—that after the 
word “ halls,” on page 102, line 23, the words “or other places 
of amusement.” be inserted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
under the head of “Title V—Dyestuffs,” on page 127. line 2, to 
change the number of the section from “400.” to “83; and in 
the same line, after the word “That,” to strike out “on and 
after the day following the passage of this act,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Sec. 83. That, except as otherwise ed for in this 


title, there shall be levied, colweted, and soir Ab the articles named 
in this section. when imported from any coun 


fo: 

United States or into any of its 5 except the Philippine 
Isiands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila,, the rates of duties which. 
are prescribed in this title, namely: 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Free list,” on 
page 127, after line 10, to strike out: 

Group I. Acenaphthene, anthracene, benzol, carbdazol, cresol, cumol, 
fluorene, methyianturacene, methyloapthalene, oapthalene, pyridin, 
quinolin, toluol, xylo:, crude coal tar, pitch of coal tar, dead or creosote 


oil, anthracene all other distillates which on being su ted to dis- 
tillation yield less than 5 per vent of tar acids in the on Jistilli 
roducts that are found naturally in coa 


below C.. and all other 
tar, whether produced or o ned from coal tar or otber source, and not 
otherwise specially provided for in this title, shall be exempt from duty, 

And insert: 

Group I. Acenaphthene. anthracene having a purity of less than 25 per 
cent. benzol, carbazol — a purity of less than 25 per cent, cresol, 
cumene, fluorene. metacreso!l baving a purity of less than 90 per cent, 
ear parj piar raei methylnapbthalene, naphthalene baving a solidifying 
point less than 79° C.. orthocresol having a purity of less than 90 per 
cent, 3 hay ng a purity, of less than per cent, pyridine, 
quinoline, toluene, xylene, coal tar, 5 of coal tar, dead or 
creosote oil, anthracene oli, ali other distillates which on being sub- 
jected to distillation yield in the portion distilling below 200° C. 
quantity of tar acide less than 5 p cent of the original distillate, and 
all other products thai are found naturally in coal tar, whether pro- 
duced or obtained from coal tar or other source, and not othe 
specially provided for in this title, sball be exempt from duty. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Carolina if the treaty with Cuba pro- 
viding for rates that are preferential will in any way be af- 
fected by this law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I comprehend the Sena- 
tor’s question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We have a treaty which gives 
Cuba certain advantages over ether foreign countries in the 
matter of importations inte this country, and T should like to 
know whether this provision with reference to dyestuffs repeals 


that preferential duty? 


1916. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean whether the prefer- 
ential allowed to Cuba upon her imports into this country from 
that country would be affected by this dyestuffs provision? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; by the provision which has 
just been read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I-refer to section 83. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we imported any dyestuffs from Cuba 
probably it would; but 1 was not aware that we imported any 
dyestuffs from Cuba. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know that we now import 
them, but I do know that there is a very strong movement on 
foot to manufacture dyestuffs in Cuba from Cuban wood; and 
they would be very important in this market, especially in the 
present condition of that industry. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think cleurly if dyestuffs should be manu- 
factured in Cuba and imported into this country, that, under the 
treaty, they would get the benefit of the 20 per cent differential ; 
but. as I have said to the Senator, it has not come to my knowl- 
edge that In nny way the question is now in issue. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I realize that a treaty is a very high 
law, but that a statute may nullify it nevertheless, and I am 
asking the Senator from North Carolina if he understands this 
statute would nullify that treaty? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Michigan will permit me, I will state that the paragraph imme- 
diately -under consideration, placing certain crude raw ma- 
terials and dyestuffs on the free list, of course, would not affect 
the Cuban treaty; but the two following paragraphs unques- 
tionably would annul the Cuban treaty in so far as they relate 
to dyestuffs. ‘The fact that it is not referred to in the later 
enactment would wipe out the treaty, but it would only wipe it 
out in relation to dyestuffs. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is just the point I am making. 
I think this legislation would wipe out that treaty. I think this 
proposed law would supersede the treaty. If that is true, the 
loss of the advantages which we might otherwise derive from 
our proximity te Cuba in the manufacture of dyestuffs, which we 
particularly need, would be rather a serious matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think it is a serious matter, I 
will say to the Senator from Michigan; but I think he unques- 
tionably is right, that the enactment of this law would nullify 
the Cuban treaty, so far.as this law goes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think that is the inten- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator from Michigan 
very frankly that this question. was not brought to the attention 
of the committee at all. Personally I hand nothing more to 
do with it than any other member of the committee, but since 
the Senator has brought it directly to our attention, we will look 

into it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I shall be glad if the Senator from 
North Carolina will do so, because I happen to know that plans 
have been made for the manufacture of dyestuffs from Cuban 
woods. It would be very important to the American people 
thut the world's supply of dyestuffs shoukl be increased. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. It is agreed to, unless there 
is objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if we are going on with 
the dyestuffs schedule, I desire to submit seme observations, 
but I understand the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HucHes] 
hus another matter which he wishes to bring to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent to be permitted to 
revert to the wine schedule, and I ask that the Secretary read 
the amendment which I have sent to the desk 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator indicate a 
little mere particularly where the amendment is? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will ask the Secretary if the amendment is 
not nt the desk? It was sent there some time ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will endeavor 
to locate the amendment to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. HUGHES. The amendment relates to the wine title. I 
sent it to the desk some time ago, and understood the 
to say that it would be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When did the Senator offer 
the nmendment? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I withdraw my request for the 
present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator withdraws his 


request for the present. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, Ar. President. I think that this dye- 


stuffs schedule is of so much importance that it should be con- 
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sidered by a quorum, and I call the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
suggests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Husting elan Smoot 
Bankhead La Follette Pittman Sterling 
Beckham Lane Pomerene Stone 
Bryan Lewis Ransdell Swanson 
Chilton McCumber Saulsbu Taggart 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Shafroth Thomas 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thompson 

rtis yers herman Underw 
Dillingham Nelson Shields Warren 
Fall Norris Simmons Weeks 
Fletcher Oliver Smith, Ariz. 
8 Smith. Mich. 

Hughes Penrose Smith. S. C. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that the 
Senator fiom Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is detained from the 
Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 
Does the Senator from Alabama desire to address the Senate at 
ithis time? 5 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. After the Secretary has read the para- 
graph I desire to move to strike it out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the next amendment of the Committee on 
‘Finance, which was, under the subhead “ Dutiable list,” on page 
128, after line 14, to strike out: 

Group II. Amidonaphthol. amidophenol. amidosalicylic acid, aniline 
oll. 8 salt, an quinone, binitrobenzol, binitrotolulol, binitro- 

hthalene, binitrochiorbenzol. benzaldehyde, benzyichioride, benzidin, 
orphthalte acid, cumidin; dianlsidin, dimethylanilin, dioxynaphthalene, 
diphenylamin, methylanthraquinone, metanilic acid, nitrobenzol, nitro- 
‘toiucl, nitronaphthalene, nitraniline, niti ophenylenediamine, nitro- 
tefneniediamine, an op rae naphthol. naphthylenediamine phenol, 
lie anh dride. phenylenci!iamine. phenylnaphthyl- 
sulfanilic acid, toluidin, tolidin, toluylene- 
or any sulfoacid or sulfoacid salt of any of the fore- 
lates which on being subjected to distillation zat 
per — — more of tar acids in the portion distilling below 200 
and all other products obtained. derived, or „ in 5 
= in part from products provided for in Group all the 
ing not colors. A oy or stains, photographic 8 or ex- 
pios ves, and not otherwise provided for In this title. and provided for 
n the paragraphs of the act of October 3. 1913, which are hereinafter 
specifically repealed by section 402, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
And insert: 


Gro II. Amidonaphthol, og rupee amidosalicylic acid, aniline 
oll, aniline salt, anthracene ha s pany of 25 per cent or more, 
th uinone, ones 83 — lde yde, benzyichloride, benzidine, 
carbazole having a purity of 25 per cent or more, chlorophthalle acid, 
cumidine, di lande. dian dine ne. dinitrobenzene, dinitrochtoro- 
— . 9 dioxynaphbthalene, dipheny- 
having a ene Rs f 90 per cent or more, methylan- 
thraquinone, metanilic acid, thalene having a solidifying point 
of 79° C. or above, na jaa gerege naphthol, naphthylenediamine, 
nitrobenzene, nitrotoluene. 3 nitraniline, nitrophenylene- 
diamine, oat ap enaa een ort ving a purity of per 
cent or cresol having a purity of 90 per cent or more, phenol, 
ae acid. pht phthalic ee eth lenediamine, phenylnaphthyla- 
sulphanttic acid, toluidine, tolidine. toluy- 
phoacid or sulphoacid salt of any of 
lar products obtained. derived, or manufactured 
gy no the products provided for in Group I, and 
all istillates ich on 8 subjected to distillation yield in the por- 
tion distilling below 200° 1 of tar acids 5 per cent or 
more of the original distillate. all the 8 not colors, dyes, or 
stains, photographic chemicals, medicinals. vors, or explosives, ae 
not otherwise provided for in this title, and provided for in the 
graphs of the act of October 3, 1913, wmo are hereinafter speci ally 
repealed by section 402, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

During the reading of the amendment, 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask that the further reading of the para- 
graph be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
amendment ought to be read before it is submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Secretary is doing remarkably well, 
Mr. President. I think he ought te be allowed to conclude. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will continue, 

Mr. PENROSE. I object to the Secretary abbreviating the 
names. I think the paragraph ought to be read in full. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator will call at- 
tention to the names abbreviated, the Chair will be very glad 
to direct the Secretary to read them in full. Otherwise the Sec- 
retary will adept his own styte of reading. 

After the reading of the amendment had been concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr, President, this particular paragraph 
relates to the intermediates in the dye schedule. It is xnbso- 
lutely related to the next paragraph, embracing Group III. I 
desire to mnke a motion to strike out both of the Senate amend- 
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ments, and I think it will save time and save debate if we con- 
sider them both together. I ask unanimous consent that that 
may be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the parliamentary 
aspect of the situation the proposition is to strike out the House 
text confined to Group II and to insert certain matter which the 
Senate committee has proposed as a substitute for that. The 
proposition made by the Senator now would be to submit two 
nmendments to one vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that; but I ask unanimous 
consent that the Secretary may state the amendment embracing 
Group III and that the amendments may be considered together. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That they may be submitted 
ns a single question? - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
such will be the order, 
will read. 2 

The Secretary read the next amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, which was, on page 130, line 22, after the 
word “chemicals,” to insert “medicinals, flavors, synthetic 
phenalic resin“; and, on page 131, Hne 1, after the word “ in- 
digo,” to insert “and colors, dyes, or color lakes obtained. de- 

-rived, or manufactured therefrom,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Group III. All colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble or not in water, 
color acids, color bases, color lakes, photographic chemicals, medicinals, 
flavors, synthetic phenalic resin, or explosives, not otherwise specially 
provided for in this title, when obtained. derived, or manufactured in 
whole or in rt from any of the products provided for in Groups I 
and II, including natural alizarin and indigo, and colors, dyes, or culor 
lakes obtained, derived, or manufactured therefrom, 30 per cent ad 
valorem, e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
adoption of the group of amendments proposed by the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am opposed not only 
to the Senate committee amendment imposing a tax on the inter- 
mediates of dyestuffs, but I am opposed to the Senate committee 
amendment to Group III, fixing a tax on finished dyestuffs, 
and I am also opposed to the House provision. The first vote, 
of course, will come on the Senate committee amendment, which 
places the rate righer than the House provision. If that vote 
prevails, it will indicate that the Senate desires to keep these 
paragraphs in the bill, and it will be futile to go further; but 
if the Senate committee amendments are disagreed to, I will 
then move to strike out the House provision in reference to 
changing the present law relating to the tax on dyestuffs. 

Mr. President, my objection to this provision is fundamental, 
It vastly increases the taxes on dyes and dyestuffs far beyond 
anything that has ever been written heretofore in the law. The 
House bill greatly increases the tax and the Senate committee 
amendment increases the amount of tax provided in the House 
bill. From my viewpoint the enactment of these schedules is a 
recognition of the principle that we should write a protective 
tariff to build up American industries. I am not in accord with 
that view at all. I do not believe that taxation should be used 
for the purpose of protection. 7 

I have always maintained the doctrine that the only justifica- 
tion for a tax at the customhouse is to raise revenue for the 
Government. Prior to the European war, when there was an 
opportunity for dyestuffs to enter our ports there was à fair 
amount of revenue raised under existing law. If this schedule 
is not amended, when the war is over and normal conditions 
again prevail there will continue to be a fair amount of revenue 
raised; but if you adopt either the Senate amendment or the 
House bill, after the war in Europe is over the provisions of 
this bill will cut off importations from abroad and, in my judg- 
ment, will destroy all of the revenue that can be raised. In 
other words, these sections have been written on a basis where 
they will entirely prohibit importations.. That being the case, 
I do not think those who believe in the fundamental principle 
of the Democratie Party that taxation should be levied for reve- 
nue and not for protection, can afford to vote for this schedule. 

I desire the Recorp to show what is the present law and what 
were the taxes levied under the so-called Aldrich-Payne law of 
1909. Some of the raw materials were taxed under the present 
law and under the Aldrich-Payne law. Under this schedule 
all of those items have been placed on the free list. I have 
no serious objection to that. It is true there is a small loss 
of revenue, but only a small loss of revenue, as the main reve- 
nues derived by the Government came from the tax on the fin- 
ished product. As to the intermediates, there were more of the 
intermediates on the free list under the Aldrich-Payne law than 
there are under the present law. The present law put a small 
tnx on the intermediates for the purpose of raising revenue. in 
no instance higher than 15 per cent. As to the finished product, 


Unless there is objection, 
The Chair-hears none. The Secretary 
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there was no change in the case of conl-tar dyes between the 
Aldrich-Payne inw and the present law, and the Aldrich-Payne 
law reenacied the Dingley bill, so that so far as this schedule 
is concerned in reference to finished products, the present law 
has been on the statute books since the Dingley law was enacted 
in 1897, a period of nearly 20 years. 

In order that the Recorp may show the existing facts I send 
to the desk a statement showing the tax under the Aldrich- 
Payne law on all these items and the tax under the present 
Democratic tariff law on all of these items, which I will not 
detain the Senate to read, but ask to have printed in the Rec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SuHarroru in the chmir). 
Without objection, the request will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Comparative statement showing taw on chemicals and dyeatu 
Underioood- Simmons law and Payne-Aldrich hig MEARE 


Underwood-Simmons 


Payne-Aldrich 
law, tariff of 1913. 3 


law, tariff of 199). 


Para- Para- 
graph. Rate of duty. E Rate of duty. 
Acenaphthene..............-..... 221 |15 cent.... 
Anthracene having a purity less 452 Freee ESR | 
than 25 per cent. 


Metacresol having a 
than 90 oe. 


15 per cent 
a 115 


Distillates containing less than 
5 per cent tar acids (as creosote 
or anthracene vt. 


GROUP IL 


Amidonaphthol. ................. 
Amidophenol ....... = 
Amidosalicylic acid.. 
Aniline oil. 


535 
536 Do. 
536 Do: 
482 Do. 
2 15 | 20 per cent, 
3333 11 25 per cent. 
8 536 yy 
bibusppaeebee 533 Do. 
530 Do. 
536 Do. 
530 Do. 
PIS | 20 pere 
cent. 
ib | Be 
115 Do. 
Metanilie acid. ........... % 536 | Free. 
pcan hs mma „ß 538 Do. 
M esol having a purity of 90 535 Do. 
per cent or more. 
Naphthalene having a solidifying 536 Do. 
int of 79° C. or above. 
Nitrobenzine 
itrotoluene.... 
Sitronaphthaiene. 
Nitraniline............. 


Nitrophenviene tiamine 
Nitrotoluylene liamine . 
Naphthyiamine........ > 
Naphthol...........-... 
Naphthviene liamine 
Othooresol having a purity of 90 
per cent or more. 
Para`resol having a purity of 90 
per cent or more. 


1916. 
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is and dyestuffs under 


Comparntive statement 
nderw ntinued. 


tagon © 


showing hemicals 
wood- Sim mons law and Payne-Aldrich law. 


Phenytene jiamine..........4.-.+- 
Fhenvlnaphthylamine : 
RO ENO TOLT T LAA 
Salicylic-acid............. stf 


Distillates containing f per cen 
or more tar uri i aycarbolicacid 


Suiphoacid or suiphoacid salt. 


‘GROUP M. 


Colors and dives. .......-.-.-.--- 

Cotors and dves obtained from 
alivarin ang ant ara ens. 

Colors and dyes obtained from 304 
carbozo!. 

Color- and dyes otitamed trom 
in ctieo. 


natural a, harm. 

Colors and dyes obtained trom 
ratnral indigo, 

Stairs 'obtdired ‘rom natural 


arizarin. 
Stain. obtained trom natural in- 
digo, 


Not specially provided for, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, this is no new problem 
that confronts the Congress of the United States. As far back 
as the tariff enactment of 1883 the question of putting n high 
protective duty on dyestuffs was considered. At one time a 
Republican Congress did enact a high tariff duty in reference to 
these matters, but it remained on the statute books only a com- 
paratively short time, and a Republican Congress itself repealed 
the prohibitive tariff rates that it had enacted and wrote in 
their place tariff duties that produced a reasonable amount of 
revenue. When the Committee on Ways and Menns met to con- 
sider the revision of the tariff in 1909, gentlemen interested in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs in this country came before the 
committee and asked for an increase of their rates, though not 
an increase that was comparable with the increases written 
in this bill. A comparatively sinall_increase of rates was asked 
for at that time, and yet a Republican connnittee and a Re- 
publican administration refused to increase these rates on ilye- 
stuffs in a bill that was being enacted, and wrote the highest 
tariff schedules that have ever been written on the statute 
books in this country. Aguin, when it fell to the dot of the 
Democratic Party to administer the customs laws of -this 
country, these same gentlemen interested in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs came before the Ways and Means Committee. Did 
they ask for a ruise? No. They stated that if we left the rutes 
of the Aldrich-Payne tariff bill unamended they would be 
satisfied, and we left them. This is one of the paragraphs in 
the tariff law where a Democratic Congress did not cut the 
rates, They left the Republican rates of duty, because they 
found on investigation thut they were not prohibitive rates; 
they were reasonable rates, and they were producing a fair 
amount of revenue. If my recollection serves me right, the 
revenue produced from this schedule amounted to between two 
and three million dollars to the Governwent of the United 
States, and that revenue. it is proposed now by a Democratic 
Congress, to abandon and throw away. 7 

It is true that ut that time the manufacturers -of dyestuffs 
stood alone; that the great textile industry of this country was 


ing that the items embraced in this schedule should be put on 
the free list so that they could get their raw material cheaper. 
The Democratic committee, not legislating for special interests, 
but Jegislating for the interests of the whole Government, de- 
clined to accede to their demand to put these items in the 
dye schedule on the free list. but left on the statute books the 
rates ef the Aldrich-Payne bill as far as the finished product 
was concerned, and allowed the Govermnent of the United 
States to derive that additional revenue. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senater from Colorado? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator if it is not 
true that when the Payne committee was considering the bill 
which is known as the Payne-Aldrich law, a similar petition, 
protesting against the putting of duties upon dyestuffs, was 
made by the users of dyestuffs? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My recollection is that that statement 
is correct. although I do not recall it as definitely as I do the 
other proposition; but I am satisfied that the Senator is cor- 
rect in his statement. In fact, in looking at the face of the 
paper that I have in my hand I have convincing proof that the 
statement of the Senator from Colorado is ‘absolutely true. I 
find in the hearings held before the Ways and Means Cemmittee 
en January 14 and 15, 1916, on the subject of establishing the 
manufacture of dyestuffs in this country, that on page 67 the 
following. petition was inserted at that time. It bears date of 
Washington, D. C.. December 20, 1908, just prior to the enact- 
ment of the Aldrich-Payne bill, and reads as follows: 


COMMITTEE ox Wars AxD MEANS, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your memorialists, cotton manufacturers, 
of coal-tar dyes for the coloring of ‘various cotton fabrics, 
ant ce aia industry of coul-tar dyes in this country, 
submit: 

(1) We desire to protest against any advance in the rates of duty 
en conl-tar dyes or colors under section 15 of the present tariff on 
the ground that such advance would (a) increase the cost of mann- 
facturing colored cotton goods in the United States, (bə lucrease the 
rice to the consumer in the United States, (c) in the case of export 
rade, an advance in the cost of any of our raw materials adds to 
our burden snd minimizes our opportunity to compete with foreign 
cotton manufactarers in foreign markets. 


The list of signers of this petition is long. It is signed by 
the leading manufacturers of this country. I will ask leave 
thart the names may be printed instead of my reading them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The names are as follows: 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Ca., F. C. Dumaine, treasurer, Manchester, 
N. H.; Hemilton Manufacturing Co., Franklin D. Williams, assistant 
treasurer, Lowell, Mass.; Pacitic Mills. Edwin F. Greene, treasurer. 
Lawrence, Mass.; Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Edward Lovering. trens- 
ures, Lowell, Mass.; Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Herbert Lyman, 
treasurer. Lowell, Mass.; Cocheco Manufacturing Co., H. De F. Loek- 
woot, treasurer, Dover, N. H.; American Printi Co., B. H. Borden, 
treasurer, Fall River, Mass.; the United States Finishing Co., J. H. 
Wright. president, New York: the Apponaug Co., J. H. Wright. prot: 
dent, Apponaug, R. I.; Garner & Co., Oscar Hmiley, vice president, 
Measant Valley, N. V.: Passaic Print Works, Edward E. Poor. treas- 
urer, Passaic, N. J.: Arnold Print Works. W. A. Gallup. trensurer, 
North Adams, Mass.: Windsor Print Works. D: A. Russell. general 
manager, North Adams, Mass.; Renfrew Manufacturing Co., Ira S. 
Ball, assistant treasurer, l Mass, ; Queen 9 Co., B. J. Hor- 
ton, treasurer, Providence, R I.: S. H. Greene & ms Corporation, 
Francis W. Greene, treasurer, Riverpoint, R. I.; the Aspinook Oo., L. 
Jobnson, treasurer, Jewett City, Conn. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. lere are the leading mannfacturers of 
this country. The men that ought to know, the men whose husi- 


consumers 
the largest 
respectfully 


ness it is to know, came before the Payne committee of the 


House of Representatives and stated that if vou should in- 
crease the tax on these dyestuffs the result wouwk] be ws follows: 
. First. To increase the cost of manufacturing colored cetten 
goods in the United States. Does a Democratic Congress desire 
to incrense the cost of manufacturing colored cuttan gonds in the 
United States? Not if it intends to live up to the principles of 
the Democratic Party. 

Second. To increase the price to the consumer in the United 
States. That is what these great manufacturers toid the Payne 
committee in 1908, that if you made an increase—net this enor- 
mous increase, but even a moderate incrense—it world increase 
the price of cotton goods to the consumers of the United States, 
Do my colleagues on this side of the Chamber desire to take the 
position that it is the duty of the Democratic Panty ‘te increase 
the cast of cotten goods to.the consumers of America? 

Third. It is stated that “in the case of export trade an ad- 
vance in cost of any of our raw materials adds to nr burden 
and ‘minimizes our opportunity to compete with foreign cotton 
manufacturers in foreign markets.” 

ily so. The great cottun-producing countries ef ‘the 


Necessar 
before the Ways and Means Committee demanding and petition- | world have had dyestuffs free. Germany manufactured them 
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in her own market, and necessarily did not pay a tariff duty to 
secure them. England, the great manufacturer of cotton goods 
of the world, admitted them free of duty and did not burden 
her industries with taxation. We are attempting to enact legis- 
lation to-day to extend our foreign trade and build up our for- 
eign markets. These men who are in the business have told 
you that this enactment of increased duties would be a burden 
on the development of their markets. They have said that it 
would result in narrowing the opportunity of the American tex- 
tile manufacturer to seek markets for his surplus production 
beyond the sea. Is it in accord with Democratic policies to 
enact a tariff duty that will tie the hands of our manufacturers 
and prevent our opportunity for increasing our export trade? 

Of course, I recognize the fact that it is said that it is neces- 
sary to do this to meet an emergency, This war in Europe 
has been on for two years. The cotton mills of this country 
have not shut down. They have not ceased their work. The 
industry not only has not shut down, but it has developed. It 
has manufactured more goods during this war than it did 
before the war. It has found larger markets in which to dis- 
pose of its goods since the war than before the war. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the bill itself recognizes that this enormous tax is 
not being put on dyestuffs to meet war conditions, because there 
is a provision in the bill which reads as follows: 

Sec. 86, That until the termination of the present European war, 
or until the conditions of importations of the articles therein specified 
shall have been substantially restored, which shall be evidenced by 
the proclamation of the President of the United States to that effect, 
the provisions of Title V of this act shall not take effect or become op- 
erative, 

Title V is the dyestuffs title. 

So, under the very terms of the law that you are asked to 
enact it is not to take effect until after this war is over. Of 
course. I understand that the special interests that are seeking 
legislation at the hands of Congress know that during the 
existence of this war there will be comparatively a small 
amount of dyestuffs introduced into this country from abroad, 
and they only desire and wish the provisions of the bill in 
regard to this tax to take effect after the war is over. In 
other words, the war will protect them during its existence, 
and they are asking the Congress of the United States to write 
a tariff law that will protect them at the conclusion of the war. 

At the conclusion of the war we can go back to our normal 
markets to get dyestuffs. We will receive our dyestuffs from 
our normal markets, and we will not need a protective tariff to 
build up the industry. During the war, when we can not get 
them, we are not going to be protected by a protective tariff. So 
the only conclusion you can reach in reference to this legisla- 
tion is that it is intended to write on the statute books a law 
that will protect a special industry after the war in Europe is 
over; in other words, a direct surrender to the principle of a 
protective tariff. 

I know it will be said that by writing the bill in this form 
you will encourage the building-up of this industry to-day, 
and get the benefit of it to-day as well as after the war is 
over. That is not necessary. The industry is building itself 
up without this legislation. It has been building itself up with 
enormous profits ever since this war began. i 

I want to call to your attention the statement of Mr. Schoell- 
kopf, who is the president of the Schoellkopf Aniline and Chem- 
ical Works of New York State. You will find his testimony 
commencing on page 168 of the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee. You will find that he states that prior to 
the war in Europe his industry was manufacturing 3,000,000 
pounds of dyestuffs in this country; that at the time he np- 
peared before the committee, last January, he had increased 
his production of dyestuffs to 14,000,000 pounds, an increase 
from 3,000,000 pounds a year to 14,000,000 pounds in two years. 
The whole testimony as to the facts in reference to this case 
shows that large industries, with a great amount of capital, 
have gone into this business, and are already in operation and 
making dyestuffs for the American people to-day, and are 
probably making such profits that they will pay for their new 
plants before this war in Europe is over. 

What are we asked to do now? It is not to relieve the 
market of to-day. That market is being relieved hourly. This 
enormous increase of production is relieving it. The submarine 
ships coming from Germany, in a partial way, are relieving it, 
all of which has happened since the discussion of this question 

“was first taken up. It is not a question of building up an 
American industry for relief of conditions to-day. You are 
asked to enact this bill to protect the business of an industry 
after this war is over; to put enormous taxes on the American 
people after this war is over that no conditions of to-day or 
to-morrow or next year will justify. They do not justify it 
to the Republican Members of Congress, 


How can you go to your constituencies and say that, although 
you denied a prohibitive tariff to this industry when you wrote 
the tariff act of 1897, and although you denied the same thing 
to them again when you wrote the tariff act of 1909, you will 
accept this bill to write a prohibitive tax for these industries 
for the future? Why, the industry itself does not need these 
taxes. On pages 192 and 193 you will find a statement by Mr. 
Schoellkopf, the largest manufacturer of coal-tar dyes at that 
time in the United States, as to the cost of carrying on this 
industry in the United States and in Germany, the principal 
competitor in the world’s market, 

He stated that the labor cost in the United States to produce 
3,000,000 pounds of eoal-tar dyes amounted to $116,223 and in 
Germany to $61,493. He gave the total cost of production in the 
United States at $692,197 and in Germany. at $480,299. Com- 
paring those figures, you will see that the labor cost in the United 
States, according to Mr. Schoellkopf, in his own factory 
amounted to 164 per cent of the cost of production, and that in 
Germany the labor cost amounted to 12.7 per cent of the total 
cost of production. The total difference in the labor cost of 
producing 8,000,000 pounds of coal-tar dyes between this country 
and Germany was $55,000, which is equalized by a 12 per cent 
tax on the German cost of production; not on our cost of 
production, but a 12 per cent tax on the German cost of pro- 
duction. = 

It is also shown by this testimony that the difference in labor 
cost—the actual labor wage—in Germany as compared with this 
country is about one-half—48 per cent—of the American cost. 

It is said that you can not carry on this industry in America 
because of this difference in labor cost, which, according to the 
figures given by Mr. Schoellkopf himself, a 12 per cent tax on 
the German imports would equalize. 

Under those circumstances let us see what is the amount of 
tax that these amendments place in the bill. Mark you, under 
the present law and under the Payne law on the finished product 
the tax was 30 per cent ad valorem on all importations. The 
committee has changed it as to the intermediates by changing 
the tax to 30 per cent and 23 cents a pound and on the finished 
product the tax will be 30 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents a 
pound. You can readily see that on a dyestuff that is of great 
value a specific duty of 2} cents a pound or 5 cents a pound 
will not largely increase the percentage of the tax. There are 
few dyestuffs, I understand, that will sell for as high as $3 a 
pound. Add 5 cents to that and it is a very small increase, 
but that is the dyestuff of the very, very rich. When you come 
to the dyestuffs of the poor, the dyestuffs of the clothes thut 
the plain people must wear, those dyestuffs sell from 4 cents a 
pound to 12 cents a pound, and when you put 5 cents a pound 
duty on a dyestuff that is selling for 4 cents a pound, that 
alone puts a tax of over 100 per cent. Then add 30 per cent 
ad valorem and you have it up to 140 per cent tax that you are 
going to put on the cost of making the clothing for the plain 
people of America. 

I will insert this table in the Recorp, but I will not delay the 
Senate by reading it all at this time. 

I just want to point out a few of the increases in the bill. 

Synthetic indigo: The price per pound is 12.7 cents, and in 
the future if you levy this tax you levy a tax that will amount 
to 70 per cent ad valorem. 

Alizarin: The price per pound is 12 cents, and under the 
terms of the bill you raise the tax to 70 per cent ad valorem. 

Rhodamine B: The cost is 11.9 cents a pound, and under the 
bill you ralse the tax to 72 per cent ad valorem. 

Benzo-purpurin: The cost is 11 cents a pound, and you raise 
the tax to 78 per cent ad valorem. . 0 

Direct yellow: The cost is 9} cents a pound, and you raise the 
tax to 83 per cent ad valorem. 

Direct black: These are common colors. Price, 14.6 cents a 
pound, and you raise the tax to G4 per cent ad valorem. 

Acid black: The cost is 10.8 cents a pound, and you raise the 
tax to 76 per cent ad valorem, 

Malachite green: The cost is 9 cents a pound, and you raise 
the tax to 85 per cent ad valorem. 

Poncean: The cost is 9.9 cents per pound, and you raise the 
tax to 81 per cent ad valorem. 

Here are some cheap colors in common use for common goods, 
But listen to this: 

Victoria scarlet: The cost is 4.6 per pound, and you raise the 
tax to 138 per cent ad valorem. 2 

Fast red: The cost is 4.3 per pound, and you raise the tax 
to 146 per cent ad valorem, 

I might go on, but I will not take the time of the Senate fur- 
ther. I merely ask that these tables be printed in the RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the uest 
will .be granted. eet 
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The tables referred to are as follows: pholographio ohemicels, cfc. Continued. 


TABLE I.—Free list, coal-tar crudes. 


I fiscal year 
re a fecal 


rate of 79 
Price cen 
Articles. Articles. ob valorem 
913-14. | and surtax R 
"| of Scents | Pounds. Value. 
per 8 
Benzene! (benzol) e 2131, 211 
Toluene! (tuluel) : 199,088 DYESTUFrFs—continued. 


+ Nay 
s {includes anthracene ol naphthalene, phenol, and cresol, but also most of the 
resote oll con 8 y na phenol. and cresol, most o; Pier io acid eee 50 oy Sees consaclonssaencence 
above, except the first four, for the year, value, $3,822,919; amount, 59,271,677 gallons. 
TaBLE I1.—Leading secondary products. MEDICINALS, 
MANUFACTURED FROM COAL-TAR “ CRUDES™ NOT COLORS OR DYES, KNOWN 1.81 


AS “ INTERMEDIATES,” 52 
‘ 72 
Imports, fiscal 1.53 
1913-14. oe 2 
Articles. Mount Poeten | Acetphenetidin 80 
13-14. and surtax 
of 2} cents FLAVORS, Kr. 
RS Saccharin 3.78 31 8 20 
Per cent. PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
Aniling oll. 9 TAA $166, 628 $0. 0808 46.00 
ren 222.728 0722 49.69 Hydroquinone. ... . ...“ . 28. .... .. . . . ... 
15,507 245 28.02 
— 85 ee aoe Nork.—Fnirly large consumption and imports of all the dyes listed above. 
52, D — 
36, 660 - 0677 52.00 Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some of the gentlemen on the other 
oe . — = side of the House who hold allegiance to the Republican Party 
11; 184 71466 3205 | believe firmly in the prin ‘ple of protection. They believe they 
23,177 - 1004 36.94 | have a right to levy taxes in the interest of a special industry to 
14,019 -1909 28.09 | build it up, and build it up regardless of the cost to the Ameri- 


can people, but there are men on the other side of th. Chamber 
who, although not agreeing with us in our principle that taxes 
should be levied for the sake of raising revenue for the Govern- 
ment, yet belleve that only a reasonable protection should be 
levied. 

According to Mr. Schoellkopf's own statement, and it is in 
the Recorp—go work it out for yourself—you will find that 12 
per cent levied at the customhouse on the German product will 
equalize the difference in labor cost at home and abroad, and 
you are asked to come here to-day and by your vote put a tax 
on the American people and the American industry in many 
cases ranging from 80 to 140 per cent. 

The people of the United States repudiated the Republican 
Party in 1910 ard sent to the Congress of the United States a 
Democratic House of Representatives, and you know why. 
You gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber know 
why. You promised them in 1908 a revision of the taxes 
downward. You did not proclaim yourselves for a tariff for- 
revenue only. You did not say that you would abandon your 
principle of standing for protection to American industries, but 
you promised them you would write your schedules downward 
and cut out some of the prohibitive taxes that were found in 
the Dingley law. What did you do? When you wrote the law 
you wrote it upward instead of downward. You increased the 
rate on the necessities of the American people instead of lessen- 
ing them. 

Have you forgotten the lesson that was taught you? If you 
have, if nobody else cares to remind the American people of 
that lesson, I propose to do it. 


——— öꝝ— — 

Norn.—The figures for the first five articles cover all imports; those for the re- 
mainder cover imports at the port of New York, practically most of the country’s 
imports. 


Tanis III. Leading dyestuffs, ceplosives, medicinals, perfumes, flavors, 
photographic chemicals, etc., manufactured fiom coal tar or its sec- 
212 derivatives, imported into the United States, fiscal year 

13-. k 


88888 8888888888 8 88888855 


Hein zians biete Now, you are asked by your vote to pass these schedules in- 
Magenta........ -| creasing the rates on the finished product that you had under 
nie - the Payne law from 30 per cent ad valorem to rates ranging 
Tartrazine as high as 80 and 140 per cent. Do you think you can justify 
SSS that position before the American constituencies even if you do 
8 believe in protection? 
Crocean scarlet. I am not addressing mysel to my colleagues on this side of 
Azo yellow... .. the Chamber, because I feel that when my Democratic col- 
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leagues support a schedule of this kind they have simply burned 
their bridges behind them so far as the schedule is concerned, 
and have gone horse, foot, and dragoons over to the protective 
tariff camp of the enemy. I do not believe that they are writ- 
ing this schedule as a fixed principle of the Democratic Party, 
but they are yielding to what they believe are conditions. My 
objection to their position is that any party that surrenders 
its fundamental principles to conditions of the hour is court- 
ing defeat. 

Now, what is going to be the effect if you put this act on 
the statute books? Are you going to get some revenue? Not a 
bit. - You obtained between two and three million dollars’ 
revenue from the law before the war came on. You will get it 
when the war is over. You are writing this bill to increase the 
direct taxes on the American people because you have not 
enough revenue to run the Government. You are putting stamp 
taxes on them. You are increasing their-income taxes. You are 
taxing corporations. Yet we find a schedule in the bill where you 
are deliberately proposing to give away to a special industry be- 
tween two and three million dollars’ worth of taxes. Is that in 
accord with the purpose of the bill? Is that in accord with the 
principles either of the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party. You will not have any revenue after this bill is passed, 
from this schedule, when the war in Europe is over. 

I invite your attention to the hearings before the House com- 
mittee, on page 187, in which the chairman of the committee 
asked Mr. Schoellkopf, the leading manufacturer of dyes, this 
question : 

The CHARMAN If this bill becomes a law, how much larger will you 
make your plant? 

2 ScHOELLKOP?. We will proceed at once to double it, as I first 
The CHAIRMAN. Then you would make about 28,000,000 pounds? 
“Mr. ScHOELLKOPP. Yes. 

Now, turn to page 199. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am reading from the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House last January on 
this subject. Now, turn to page 199. Dr. Beckers was a wit- 
ness on the stand at that time, a producer of coal-tar dyes, and 
the chairman asked him this question: 

The Cuainman. But is it not a fact that if this bill were passed you 
would quadruple your plant and output? 

Dr. Beckers (continuing). I expect to make ten times as much dye- 
stuffs as now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten times as much? 

Dr. BECKERS. Yes, sir; and instead of making 5 per cent, I expect 
to make 50 per cent. 

The CRAMAR. That being so, then 2832 and Mr. Ria te oe would 
make the entire consumption—the who 

Dr. Beckers. Well, I do not know how muc 3 — make. 

The ChalkuAx. Ile said he would make 50 per cent if this bill were 


Dr. Beckers. I do not know about that. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this bill were passed and became a law, and if you 
expect to make 50 per cent of the entire consumption, and another large 
manufacturer expects to make 50 per cent of the entire 3 
are we not justified in being sort of afraid that you two gent n 
would be tempted after tbe war to get together a have some sort of 
a gentleman's agreement? Would not you two get together and have a 
sort of dinner, and make a gentleman's agreement and establish the 
prices which these textile fellows will have to pay for your products? 

Dr. BECKERS. Gentlemen, I tell ou 

55 CHAIRMAN (interposing!. Would vou not be tempted to do that? 

Dr. Beckers. Gentlemen. in this connection I would ie to state 
that Mr. Herman A. Metz and others, as far as I know, are very fond 
of zood dinners, and I said to you that I expected 1 could increase my 

roduction ten times what it is now. It is now 5 per cent. and if 
nereased it ten times it would be 50 per cent of the present entire con- 
sumption, but I do not know whether I could make per cent of the 
entire consumption if this bih were passed, because I feel that as svon 
as the bill is enacted into law a great many concerns will go into thai 
business, giving our concern strong competition. 


There it is. 

Mr. STONE. Who was the gentleman who was fond of good 
dinners? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Metz; he is a manufacturer and 
importer both. 


Mr. STONE. Is he one of these concerns over in New York 
who represent German dyestuffs? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not aware of it. I know he is a 
large importer, 

Mr, STONE. There are two big concerns in New York City 
that very largely represent the German dyestuff industry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not informed on that question. I 
can not advise the Senator; but that is neither here nor there. 

Whether two or one hundred people were importing dye- 
stuffs, there was competition, there was revenue, but here is a 
statement of two men as to two plants in this country who tell 
the committee broadly that they are prepared, if this bill 
passes, each of them to make 50 per cent of the American con- 
sumption of dyestuffs, and the only reason why they doubt 
whether they will make 50 per cent is as to whether there will 


be other competitors in the home market behind the tariff wall 
that will try to take some of the market away from them. 

This testimony is not coming from importers; it is not com- 
ing from Democrats with revenue proclivities; it is coming 
from the industry that desires the protection itself. It is com- 
ing from this special interest that desires this protection, and 
they tell you as plainly as words can convey the information 
that the enactment of this schedule into law means the. enact- 
ment of a prohibitive tariff law, not a protective tariff, but a 
tariff law that will prohibit all importations for the future, 
and give the American industry the absolute and unchallenged 
control of the American market. 

The gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber have pro- 
claimed to the country that if they were in power they would 
not put this burden of direct taxation on the people, but would 
write tariff schedules to raise the necessary revenue. Now, 
this bill comes before them purposing te raise over $200,000,000, 
and they know that amount must be raised by taxation in the 
near future to meet the demands of the Government. Yet, 
when confronted with this schedule, that will admittedly cut 
off all competition from abroad with the articles it affects, as 
an evidence of their good faith to the American people, they are 
prepared to walk up and vote to reduce the taxes at the custom- 
house over $2,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will permit me, I recently called 
attention to the fact that the total labor cost of chemicals is 
only T} per cent. In the matter of the colors of which the 
Senator is speaking, I wish to ask what the total labor cost was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The total labor cost was testified to by 
Mr. Schoellkopf, and he is the protective witness in the busi- 
ness. According to his figures, the total labor cost was only 
164 per cent of the cost of production in his line of business, 
but, according to his own figures, a tariff schedule of 12 per 
cent would equal the difference in labor cost between this coun- 
try and Germany. Now, this is coming from the record; it is 
coming from the man who wants the tax levied—froim a protec- 
tionist. I have ro doubt the figures of the Senator from Okla- 
homa are more nearly correct than these, but I was putting on 
the stand their own witness. 

Mr. OWEN. Then, what justification is there for this high 
tax? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None whatever. A 30 per cent tax will 
take care of the difference of 12 per cent in labor cost, 

Mr. HUGHES. They already have a tax? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You have 80 per cent tax on the finished 
product. 

Mr. HUGHES. In the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the Payne-Aldrich law and in the 
present law. : 

Mr. HUGHES. A tax on some intermediates? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In some cases both the intermediates 
and the raw material are on the free list; but even with the 
tax on intermediates you still have in every case a differential 
of at least 12 per cent to protect the labor cost. 

Mr. OWEN. It seems to me that that would be a prohibitive 


tax. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. When the difference in labor cost is 
only 12 per cent and they are levying taxes that amount to 
from 80 to 140 per cent, it must be absolutely prohibitive. This 
dyestuff schedule will make Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich 
law blush with shame. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take up a great length of 
time in arguing other points. The Senate committee has in- 
creased the tax on synthetic indigo over the House bill.. 1 have 
a letter here from a gentleman who is engaged in the business 
af manufacturing the kind of goods of which overalls are made, 
Instead of reading his letter and his communication to the Com- 
mittee on Finance-on this subject, I send them both to the desk 
and ask the Secretary to read them into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE RALEN 
Washington, D. C., August 1. 1916. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. ©. 

My N Sexator UNDERWOOD : 3 to our conversation of 2 — 
morni I beg to submit figures relative to the proportionate cost of 
synthet e indigo to the total cost of the production the fabric which 
we manufacture, denims. 

In oor last 5 year, Pe! indigo sold for 15 cents per pound, 
and this basis represen È per cent of the total cost of the 

— fabric. I believe r lett with you a le of cloth which 
ry sor =< Prasad per yard, so that in this cloth — normal condi- 
tions, wi par. het on the tree Hst, there would be 5 cents worth 
of — 5 eac! 

It is proposed 60 os an ad valorem duty of ae nn * or 43 
cents per pound, and a specific duty of 5 cents pe 9 3 
making a total of 93 cents, which would increase e 3 Pp 
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to 241 cents. At (his price indigo would constitute 12.25 per cent of 
the cost of the fabric, 75 2.20 cents per yard. You will note that the 
ape . 1 cent per yard, or to be absolutely accurate, 
95 con us, 
It takes “a proximately four yards of cloth to make a pair of over- 
alls, and a like amount to make a shirt or jacket, making due allow- 
ance for waste in cutting. On this basis the cost to the laborer who 


wears these garments would be considerably increased. The initial 
increase in the cost of manufacture would 1 cent per yard, or 8 
cents for the garments. Before it reaches the wearer it must 


z pass 
Loves at the cutter, the jobber, and the retail merchant, and with an 
initia! increase of 8 cents, I submit the final increase would be at 
least between 15 and 20 cents. 

To illustrate, it the garments were now costing $1.50, with this ad- 
ee cost occasioned by the tarif the cost would be between $1.65 
anc ith 

Thanking you for your courtesy in hearing me, I am, 

Respectfully, 
Re 4 arte ose 5 ew) 9 
presenting the Pioxvimit anufacturin. oO. 
=f and White bak Mills. 


Mr, STONE. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator, first to allow 
the Secretary to read the other letter, which explains the one 
just read, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To the bonorable the COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Proximity and White Oak Mills during the year 
191% (the last normal year) used 1,850,459 pounds of synthetic indigo 
in the manufacture of a cotton fabric known as denims. amount 
was between one-fifth and one-fourth of the total consumption of indigo 
by the United States. We are, therefore, vitally interested in the rev- 
ous 3 aren being considered by your committee and designated 

By section 400, Group IIT, of this act, indigo is taken from the free 
list, where it has been for more than 30 years, and placed on the dutia- 
ble list with an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. ; 

Indigo is the best and cheapest blue dyestuff for cotton. Of the total 
imports of indigo in the United States, less than 5 per cent Is used for 
wool, the remaining 95 per cent being used in the production of cotton 
fabrics used almost entirely for workingmen’s garments and certain 
cheap fabrics used for women’s wear. The wearers of these garments 
subject them to extremely hard use, requiring frequent was g wi 
strong soaps. It is essential, therefore, that a dyestuff be used in pro- 
ducing such fabrics which will withstand this use and give the con- 
sumer the greatest value in the use of his garment. Indigo is the 
only 5 dyestuff for this purpose which has been found. 

The United States leads the world to-day in the manufacture of 
aap colored cotton goods. One of the principal reasons for this is 
the fact that the dyestuffs entering into such s have been on the 
free list and available to the manufacturer in this country on the same 
basis as they are obtained by manvfacturers in other countries, as 
Engiand and France 

ur contract for indigo contains the following provision: _ 

“The above price is understood to be based upon existing fiscal con- 
ditions. If during the currency of this contract a duty should be im- 
po upon any merchandise above described, or If any existing duty 
should be increased or diminished, the price shall be. correspondingly 
advanced or reduced from the date the said duty comes into operation. 
If the amount of duty shouid be „ the buyer shall pay or receive 
in dutlable funds any difference from the present rates. The buyer 
shall pay any additional duty caused by advance in market value.” 

This duty, therefore, must fall J upon the manufacturer or 
indirectly upon the ultimate consumer—the workingman, 

Indigo is not produced commercially in the United States, and so 
far as we are advised no American manufactured indigo has been sold. 
Those who ask that the duty be placed on indigo in order to encourage 
them in the establishment of the industry only promise an output that 
will take care of but a small part of the consumption of the United 
States, possibly 10 per cent. In this connection the attention of the 
committee is called to tne fact that the world's production of indigo 
is consumed largely outside of the United States, the United States 
using approximately 15 per cent, while China and Japan alone use 
more than 60 per cent. 

We are therefore confronted with this condition: Congress is asked 
to take indigo from the free list and place a duty of 30 per cent on it 
when there is no American indigo industry, and even if such industry 
be established we would be required to pay the duty on 90 per cent of 
our consumption coming from abroad in order to protect the 10 per cent 
manufactured in the United States. 

On account of the fact that natural and synthetic alizarin, and dyes 
obtained from alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol; and natural and 
synthetic indigo and all indigolds, whether or not obtained from indigo, 
are cheap dyes, they are excepted from the special duty of 5 cents per 
pound provided in the first paragraph of section 401. The fairness of 
this exception is seen when it is noted that many of the other dyestuffs 
sell for from $1 to $5 per pound, and the addition of 5 cents per pound 
to such articles would be insignificant, but in the case of indigo, which 
normally sold for 15 cents per pound (in 1913), such specific duty would 
amount to 333 per cent. 

We understand that the purpose of Congress in 9 taking 
indigo and certain other of the cheaper colors from the free list and 
making them a part of the dutlable list was to encourage the establish- 
ment of an industry for their manufacture in the United States. In 
the event of the failure of the establishment of such mane me 

t that 


This e is made upon the idea that your committee shall be 
deterinined to impose some duty upon indigo. 
We have endeavored to give this subject our best consideration, and 


list and placin. 
cost of the pr 
of people least able to afford the advance. 
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We are filing with your committee samples of indigo-dyed fabrics, 
showing the class of goods in which it is used, and for the reasons here- 
tofore stated we earnestly protest against the enactment of the bill In 
so far as It affects indigo. 

Respectfully, 


Mr. STONE. By whom is the letter signed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The original paper was signed by the 
same Mr. Beall who wrote the letter which I have read, and he 
gave me a copy of the letter. 

Mr. STONE, Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, Mr. Beall is the attorney of a 
large manufacturing establishment in North Carolina, which 
is headed by Mr. Cohen. He said that his establishment made 
about 50 per cent of all overalls produced in the United States. 
He made the same argument before the subcommittee having 
charge of this particular title of the bill, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, as that which was made in the last paper 
read at the desk. 

This is what I wish to inject into the Senator's observations: 
The establishment Mr. Beall represented, as I understood his 
Statements made before the subcommittee, enjoys the privilege 
of a contract with one of the few large concerns in New York, 
chiefly representing the German manufacturers of dyes, under 
the terms of which he and his employers will be protected and 
their interests will be guarded. I could not escape the belief, 
after listening to him for a good while—I speak now of Mr. 
Beall, who spoke most intelligently, and, of course, he is a very 
intelligent man or he would not have been put forward by so 
important a concern—that there is such a relationship of inter- 
est between the North Carolina establishment and this German 
agency in New York that he could very well afford to protest 
against any change in the law, at least as applied to indigo. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course that is not a material ques- 
tion here or there, but I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Does he deny the statement which this man makes, that 
if you put this tax in this bill on natural and synthetic indigo, 
it will be a tax of 63 per cent? 

Mr. STONE. The antewar price of indigo, as I have said, 
was about 15 cents per pound, and at the time he was speaking 
to us, as I recall, it was about 70 cents per pound. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about normal conditions, 
of course. 


Mr, STONE. Mr. President, I have not any kind of doubt 
that, if this tax is placed upon this particular form of dyestuffs, 
it will to some extent increase their cost. I do not know that, 
but I am speaking as a matter of impression; but whether it 
does or not, for the purposes of this bill, I favor it. Whether 
or not the tax would be exactly 63 per cent, I am not at the 
moment prepared to say. I went into that when we were dis- 
cussing the matter; and it is within the records; but I have not 
them before me. I will take the Senator's word for it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course nobody can tell what the price 
of dyestuffs is to-day. My statement was based on normal con- 
ditions, If the German dyestuffs are allowed to come in after 
this war under the conditions which they come in to-day—not 
immediately after the war—but, in all probability, with the in- 
creased competition at home and the same competition from 
abroad, we can fairly expect that the prices would be about 
the same as they were before the war came on. 

There is no denial of Mr. Beall's statement of facts, that, under 
normal conditions, if you put this tax on natural and synthetic 
indigo, you are going to levy upon it a tax of 68 per cent. There 
will be no denial of his statement of facts that, if you put that 
tax on these goods, you are going to Increase the cost of a pair 
of overalls to every workman in this country, 

The factory cost of production is 8 cents; which, when it is 
handed down to the workman, means 15 to 25 cents for each 
pair of overalls. There is no denying that. Are you prepared 
to say that you are going to make the American people pay that 
enormous tribute to one industry, when, as a matter of fact, the 
only witness who was called before the committee in behalf of 
this increase, stated that even the tax provided in this bill was 
not high enough to suit him, and that he would not go into the 
business unless we raised it still higher? So, if his statement is 
correct, you will have raised the tax to 63 per cent, and yet not 
get your industry, because you have none to-day. This tax 
on natural and synthetic indigo is not to protect an industry 
in existence in America; it is not here; but you are putting it 
on the American people to invite some special interests to come 
in here and build up an industry. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is not good Democratic doc- 
trine, however. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


It surely is not. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was very much surprised when T 
heard the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] making the state- 
ment he did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was equally surprised, I can assure 
the Senator from Michigan. > 

Mr. SMITH of Michigun. I have been in public life with 
that Senator for about 20 years, but I never before knew that 
he would use the instrumentalities of the Government and its 
taxing power for the sake of stimulating production. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not only surprised at my Demo- 
cratic friends on the committee, but I shall be surprised if the 
Demoeratic side of the Chamber is willing to adopt this 
schedule, and if even the progressive Senators in the Republi- 
can Party are willing to vote for it, becuuse you are trying to 
cut off revenue in order to establish a prohibitive tax that has 
not been rivaled by any schedule in a tariff bill except the 
noted and condemned Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill. 

This. industry amounts to only twelve or fifteen million dol- 
lars a year out of the great productive industries of this country 
turning out $20,000.000,000 worth of products a year. It is a 
mere drop in the bucket. If you will look at it merely rom the 
dollars and. cents standpoint of one industry, it amounts to 
very little; but it is the principle involved. Where is the legis- 
lative branch of this Government marching to? Is it maintain- 
ing the principle that we fought for in the tariff bill of two 
years ago, or are we going backward, and going to adopt the 
principles of the: Payne-Aldrich tariff bill? Why should we 
abandon our principles? What is the occasion of our abandon- 
ing our principles? 

I compared some days ago, in a speech before the Senate, the 
amount of imports with the American production for the months 
that the present law was on the statute books prior to the break- 
ing out of the European war, and conclusively showed that 
the great industries of this country were not being threatened 
by a deluge of importations from abroad. The same thing is 
true to-day. 

I want to call your attention to the free and dutiable imports 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1913, and June 30, 
1916. Importations of crude materials for use in manufactur- 
ing increased from 1013. the last year of the Republican tariff, 
to the present year, $319.000,000. That represents the total 
importations of crude materials for use in manufacturing. Did 
not that enable our manufacturers. better to build up their 
business? It was not a tax on the American people to bring 
those importations in, but they served to uplift Ameriean in- 
dustry and manufacture. The importation of foodstuffs in- 
creased $40,000,000 in that time, that is, foodstuffs in crude 
conditions. Manufactures of foodstuffs increased $115.000,000. 
Is there anybody objecting in these times to giving the Ameri- 
can people an opportunity to get cheaper food abroad, when the 
prices of food are soaring higher and higher every day? Those 
are the principal importations. 

But it is said we must protect the manufacturers of this 
country. Listen to this: Importations of manufactures for 
further use im manufacturing have increased only $10,000,000, 
and manufactures ready for consumption have only increased 
805.000.000, making a total Increase of manufactures of only 
$110,000,000, out of billions of dollars of production. The im- 
portation’ under the head of “miscellaneous” at the custom- 
house Increased to a little over $3,000,000, making a total in- 
crease of all kinds of only $384,000,000, less than the normal 
increase from year to year under Republican tariff schedules. 

Mr. President, I want to ask my Democratic colleagues why 
should we do this thing? Why should we abandon our prin- 
ciples, reverse the engine, and start backward? Yow mny tell 
me that the present law was not written on scientific prin- 
ciples. No; it was not written on scientific Republican protec- 
tive principles, and was not intended to be so written. 

The present tariff law taxes some raw materials; it taxes 
some finished products; it taxes some intermediate products; 
and one item is not adjusted with reference to others all the 
way through. Why? Because it was not intended in the pres- 
ent tariff law, as it was not attempted by the Republicans in 
their tariff acts, to build up under the Republican principle of 
protection, the dyestuff industry. This tariff provision of the 
pending bill is written on scientific principles. Mr. Aldrich, 
Mr. Dingley, and Mr. Payne, with all their ability to take care 
of the manufacturing interests of this country, never exercised 
greater ability and ingenuity in writing a tariff schedule accord- 
ing to the scientific principles of Republican protectionism 
than has been exhibited in the preparation of this schedule. 
What has been done? The schedule has been written for a 
special interest, for the special interest that is asking for it. 


How is the result to be accomplished? In the first place, 
there has been incorporated in this bill that abomination of taxa- 
tion, a compound duty. Why is that an abomination of taxa- 
tion? Because under a compound duty the high tax is always 
placed on what the poor have to buy, and the small tax on 
what the rich have to buy. An ad valorem duty may be justified 
in this Instance, because that always appears to be a very goud 
Democratic tax. Even the Democratic Party could sometimes 
Justify a specifie duty to be placed on some item to prevent 
smuggling, as, for instance, a duty of so many cents a pound 


on sugar; but when the duty is compounded by saying that it 


shall be 30 per cent ad valorem and 5 cents a pound—an ad 
valorem and a specific duty added together, it is apparent that 
if the value of the product is very high the specifie duty does 
not increase the ad valorem rate very much; but if the price 
of the product is very low the specific duty falls with a greut 
burden on it. 

Just as I pointed out here, the cheap dyes in this schedule, 
employed in manufacturing the goods used by the poor people, 
carry a tax of from 80 to 140 per cent; but when we reach the 
class of dyestuffs bought by the very rich, the amount of the 
tax is only increased 2 or 3 per cent. That is a scientific ad- 
justment of duty from a Republican protection point of view. 
In this instance the schedule has been made thoroughly scien- 
tific. It gives the manufacturer free raw material by taking 
all taxes off. The people do not get the benefit of that; only 
a special interest gets the benefit of that free raw material. 
Then, there is placed an increased duty on the intermediate 
product that is purtially manufactured, and then the specific 
duty is doubled on the finished product. It is thoroughly scien- 
titie from a protection standpoint; but whoever heard of the 
Democratie Purty writing a thoroughly scientifie protective 
tariff bill? That party writes tax laws for revenue purposes, 
There may sometimes result an incidental protection ; but surely 
when for more than 30 years the Republican Party did not see 
it necessary to Increase the taxes in this schedule or write a 
scientific protective tariff provision affecting the dye industry, 
why, after this length of time, should we take it up, when we 
actually need revenue, when we are badly in need of revenue 
to support this Government? Under this bill we vill cut off 
8 two and three million dollars of revenue when the war 
S over. 

In closing I merely wish to say a few words to the other side 
of the Senate. You have always recognized that you could not 
put high protective duties on everything, because you could not 
get revenue if you did, and you had to have revenue. So 
you have exercised your privilege of playing favorites, 
giving one man the benefit of protection and denying it to 
another man. Our side of the Chamber has always con- 
tended that when taxes were levied they should be broadened 
out as much as possible. I do not say that we have always been 
able to do that, but we have moved in that direction and not 
against it. We have broadened them out so that the revenue 
8 might be magnified and the protective features mini- 

zed. 

Now, I desire to ask my Republican friends a question. Here 
is a schedule that has produced considerable revenue in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the industry. Are we going to do 
the fair thing? Are we going to pursue this policy in the 
future? If you gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
return to power, are you going to pursue the policy of writing 
prohibitive tariffs on the statute books because you fear the 
competition that may arise after the war is over? What will re- 
sult? You will not get the revenue from the customhouse you 
have been telling the people of the United States you would 
get when you do that; but yon will destroy all vestige of foreign 
trade that we may possibly build up. That will be far more 
true than before the European war. We owed debts in Europe 
then and had to pay the interest. They had gold in Europe 
then to pay the debts they owed us. We have largely paid our 
debts to Europe, and we have accumulated the surplus gold of 
the world. We can not send our goods ubroad without getting 
pay for them, and I should like to know how they are going 
to pay when the war is over if we do not let them ship some 
goods into Americu. If you are going to adopt the policy of 
raising a Chinese wall of tariff exclusion on all schedules, how 
do you expect to get paid for what you are shipping abroad now? 

Here is a fair example: We had a fairly good export trade 
with Germany before the war began. We hope to reestablish 
it when the war is over. One of the things with which Ger- 
many could pay us for our exported goods was dyestuffs. You 
are in this way not going to protect an industry that existed 
before the war. That industry was running in its way, and had 
been running for many years, not largely controlling the mar- 
ket, but it was not being destroyed, with a 30 per cent tax; but 
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you are seeking by this bill to go out and build up an industry 
so that nothing can come in. Therefore you close the gate to 
that umount of export trade. 

Just think what you are doing in the case of synthetic indigo. 
No American industry has been established in synthetic and 
natural indigo up to this hour, You want to establish it. You 
are going out deliberately and imposing a tax of 63 per cent here 
to build it up; and what will be the result? You are going to 
destroy the opportunity of somebody else to pay for what you 
are already making at home by bringing in this indigo. Is that 
sound tinunce? Is it sound business? Are you not tearing 
down established Industries in America, the ones that are 
already established and in the field, so far as their developing 
their foreign trade is concerned, when you say that you are 
going to build up industries all along the line in this country, 
so that even the few imports that can come in here now and 
pay for your export goods can not come in in the future? 

Why, Mr. President. it is a false theory; it is a misconception 
of the building up of American industry; and, in my judgment, 
it is an absolute reversal of the principles of the Democratie 
Party and a denial of its pledges to the American People. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I have never found it neces- 
sary to. differ with my distinguished and warm persenal friend 
from Alubama [Mr. Unperwoop}] on a matter of theory. 80 
far as my own mind is concerned, I am able to differentiate the 
pending legislation from legislation heretofore passed by the 
Democratic Party without violating any Demoeratic principle 
or Democratic theory, as I understand it. In the language of 
a fumous Democrat, I might say that this is a condition that 
confronts us, and not a theory, We are frankly attempting to 
meet a situation such as no Democrat and no one else ever 
thought be would be called upon to meet. 

Surely the Senator from Alabama does not contend that he is 
any more an upholder of radical revenue doctrines than the 
dominant governing party in England. Yet we see England, the 
high priest of free trade—England, which has been made great 
and powerful by its refusal to assent to the ordinary narrow 
doctrine of restriction of trade—abandoning overnight that 
policy to which heretofore she has been absolutely wedded, and 
to which she points, und justly, I think, us the reason for the 
overwhelming influence and wealth that she has obtained. Be- 
cause of the same condition that confronts us—a great European 
war in which she happens to be engaged, while we are not, but 
which is no closer to her from an economie standpoint than it 
is to us—she abandons her revenue position, and net only adopts 
a turiff-for-revenue policy, not omy adopts a restricted-trade 
policy, but stops trade of all kinds in certain goods, and threat- 
ens that after this war is over, if she and her allies are sue- 
cessful, the old conditions will no more obtain. 


The Senator from Alabama knows that as weil as T, and yet ‘indulge me. he has not been here as long as I have, but I think 


he ventured to prophesy what would happen after this war is 
over. I venture to say to him now that neither he nor any 
other man can safely prophesy what the situation will be after 
the European war is over. We have no right to presume that 
the chemical industry or the dyestuffs industry, when the 
European war is over, will return to the basis on which it 
rested before the war opened. We have not any right to pre- 
sume that the conditions whieh will confront us then will be 
the same as the conditions that confronted us before August 1, 
1914. How can any man say what the result of this great strug- 
gle is going to be? How can any man say what effeet the suc- 
cess or nonsuccess of one side or the other fs going to have 
upon the relations that exist between the various nations of 
the world? It seems to me it is absolutely idle for one to ven- 
ture into that realm. 

We do know this: We know that dyestuffs are important to 
our people. We know that a ery went up from one end of this 
country to the other when they were suddenly shut off. We 
know that for months and months we expected the textile busi- 
ness to be paralyzed. We know that by extraordinary efforts 
and by abandoning a great many colors and dyes and tints and 
shades and by forcing people to wear that which they did not 
want to wear we have kept the business guing; and we knew 
that there are men who are willing to go into this business, 
just as the United States Government decided that it should 
construct a nitrate plant. Why? Because it did rot want to be 
dependent upon Chile or any other nation whose commercial 
relations with us might be disturbed at any time, but thut it 
wanted to be dependent upon itself, so far as that very impor- 
tant commodity is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. F should like to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey if he expects, by these duties and taxes, to 
stimulate the production ef dyestuffs in the United States? 


Mr. HUGHES. I do; yes, sir, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is that the purpose of the tax? 

Mr. HUGHES. The purpose of this tux is to encourage this 
industry in the United States. There is no question about that. 
I can be absolutely frank and candid with the Senator. Of 
course the Senator knows that as well as I do. It wus intro- 
duced in the House and passed in the House because this coun- 
try was absolutely prostrate. so far as these chemicals were 
concerned, and it is to-day. The 150 tons of highly concentrated 
dyes which came on the Deutschland nre not a drop in the 
bucket, so far as the needs and requirements of this country 
are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I am not surprised 
at the Senator’s candor. He is always candid, and, of course, 
he is intelligent enough to discuss that subject with frankness; 
and yet I have heard so often from the lips of Democratic 
leaders that you could not stimulate production by taxation that 
I marvel that the Senator can adjust himself so reudily to this 
doctrine of the “ new lom.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. The new lack of freedom. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will venture to say that the Senator never 
heard that declaration. from the lips of any Democrat. It isa 
fundamental tenet of the Democratic Party that industries can 
be stimulated. In fact, if the Senator ever heard a Democratic 
stump speech, he undoubtedly heard at some period of the ora- 
tor’s utterances what is nearly -always stated—that the Gov- 
ernment can, if it chooses, make it profitable to raise pine- 
apples in Alaska, Everybody knows that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; the Government can not do 
that. It can not raise pineapples in Minnesota, but it can pro- 
duce dyestuffs in the United States by a system of protective 
duties. That is just what our side of the Chamber have con- 
tended for for years, and what has been vigorously and force- 
fully denied by the Democratic side of this Chamber. I have 
heard this old warrior sitting by my side [Mr. STONE] a hun- 
dred times decry the virtue of the kind of doctrine which 
the Senator from New Jersey is now urging. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is mistaken as to that, but that 
is neither here nor there. No Democrat has ever denied that 
it was possible to stimulate an industry by protective duties, 
Of course we know it is possible. Democrats have denied thut 
it was right to do it. Democrats have denied that it was eco- 
nomically profitable to stimulate an unprofitable industry and 
to tax the people to keep alive an industry which was econom- 
ically unprofitable to the people. But no Democrat has ever 
denied that it was possible, by tariff duties, to rear an un- 
profitable and uneconomical! industry and to foist it on the peo- 


ple by means of tariff taxation. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
he has been here long enough to remember that our attempt 
to produce sugar upon American soil, that would make the con- 
sumers of sugar independent of a foreign supply, by taxation, 
has been derided over and over again by those on the Democratic 
side in this House and the other, and wherever Democratic | 
spokesmen were giving their views to the electorate. 


Mr. HUGHES. And it was derided by me as much as any- 
body ; but still, as I said before, that has absolutely nothing to do 
with the proposition that the Senator attempted to lay down. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, that is one illustration 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not want to enter into a general tariff 
discussion. with the Senator, because I want to hurry on. No- 
body else wants to enter into a general tariff discussion and 
nobody wants to hear the Senator air his well-known views on 
the subject of protection, either. I will take the liberty of 
saying that. 

Without any personal reference to anybody at all, and without 
any reference, of course, to the gentleman whose letter was 
sent up te the desk, I want to say that while figures do not lie, 
liars can figure. A letter was handed to the Senator from Ala- 
banm. which, with the trustfulness and Innocence which is so 
characteristic of him, he adopted and sent to the desk and had 
read, in which the author of the letter figures out, according to 
a method of mathematics eminently satisfactory to him, that the 
proposed increase of the duty on indigo would cause an increase 
of the cost of indigo so as to cause a corresponding increase of 
something like 8 cents on a pair of overalls. which one Senator 
says would result in an increase of about 25 per cent when the 
overalls reach the ultimate consumer—a method of figuring 
which left me absolutely astounded and showed me how possible 
it was fer protected manufacturers to convince Republican 
members of the Finance Committee of the Senate and the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House that they neeled high rates 
and that they ought to receive them. 
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The same gentleman appeared before our subcommittee. and 
on cross-examination by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tons], the increase which he states in his letter, as I under- 
stood it, to be 8 cents, he reduced to 23 cents. I have not at- 
tempted to figure this out at all. I have had somebody figure it 
out for me, however, and I got it down to one cent and three- 
quarters on a pair of overalls. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas] got this gentleman down to less than 1 cent a yard. 
The saine gentleman who wrote this letter came in before our 
subcommittee and gave us the benefit of his information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He was figuring on 8 yards at 1 cent a 
yard, which would be 8 cents. 

Mr. HUGHES. But he said 4 yards, and he has given the 
total cost and not the increase. Four yards is what he said was 
the amount of cloth necessary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know; but in this letter he is figuring 
on the whole suit of overalls, not merely the overalls them- 
selves—the pants and jacket both. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then that would not agree. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It reads all right, only the Senator 
from New Jersey will not wear the jacket. 

Mr. HUGHES. Taking his figures elther way, you can not 
make them come out correctly, although I do not pretend to be 
much on figures; but we did our best to find out the facts from 
him, and nobody can reconcile the letter he wrote with the state- 
ment he made to the Senator from North Carolina, 

The Senator has rend some startling figures here with refer- 
ence to these rates, calculated to make the individual hairs 
of the Democrats who listened to them stand on end; but he 
calmly assumes that the condition which existed before the 
war is going to return as soon as the war is over, or is here 
now. I sent a telegram to one of the gentlemen whom he made 
his witness here this afternoon, and asked him to send me some 
prices. Among the prices that he sends me is direct black at 75 
cents a pound, which the Senator in his figures quotes at 14 
cents a pound. Now, is there any use in the Senator from Ala- 
bama and myself stunding here and seriously discussing a 
proposition before this body when we can not get any closer to 
our fundamental figures in the basis of the discussion than the 
difference between 14 and 75 cents? 3 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If my friend from New Jersey wil! 
yield for just a moment—— 1 

Mr. HUGHES. Les. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call his attention to the fact that 
this part of the bill is not to take effect during the war and the 
war prices, but it is to take effect after the war. When I say 
the presumption is that the prices that existed before the war 
will return, or that there will be an approximation to their 
return, of course I am not figuring on prices to-day, which are 
absolutely abnormal. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; they are absolutely abnormal, as the 
Senator says, and yet it does not lie in the mouth of any human 
being alive to say that they will ever be any different or that 
these prices will ever be normal again. We are dealing with 
the situation as we find it; and we find this gentleman, who 
the Senator says is in a position to manufacture for within 12 
per cent of what it costs the German manufacturers, charging 
and receiving $1.75 for a commodity which the Senator selects 
as one of the instances why this part of the bill should not be 
passed, and he bases his reasons on a price of 14.6 cents. So 
that he produces, to the horror and amazement of the Members 
who are listening to him, a rate of 64 per cent ad valorem, while 
the rate based on the price of the commodity as it is being sold 
to-day under the provisions of the proposed legislation is 86 
per cent. - 

Another one is direct yellow. The Senator carries it at 9 
cents a pound, The Senator could make more money than has 
been made in this country in a great many years if he could 
buy direct yellow at 9 cents a pound. The price of it happens 
to be $2.56 a pound, and the ad valorem rate which the Sena- 
tor figures at 83 per cent is to-day 31.9 per cent under the pro- 
posed legislation. Now, why waste time in discussing this 
subject? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, if my friend will yield, 
I again call his attention to the fact that it is not being written 
for to-day’s prices. It is being written for the prices that will 
be resumed after the war is over. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have admitted that, and I will admit it 
again. Yes; the bill is being written for prices after the war is 
ever, although, for all the difference it makes to me, the bill can 
go into effect to-morrow or immediately upon its passage. It 
makes little or no difference one way or the other. But I say 
again—and I will have to say it every time the Senator insists 
on saying what he has just said—that he does not know, and 


nobody else knows, whether the prices will ever again be the 
same as they were before the war started. Why argue that 
proposition? 

I will say to the Senator that we are doing one thing regard- 
less of what the prices are. We are making a schedule that 
everybody can understand, and that everybody says is fair. The 
Senator says there will be no importations under it. I will say 
to the Senator that there are a great many big and powerful 
importers in this country; there are a great many big and 
powerful importers who live in my State, and who live not far 
from me; and not a single importer in the United States of 
America has complained against these rates. There is not one of 
them who has not said that if prices do become normal, or when 
the war is over, and something like normal conditions return, If 
they ever do, they will still be able to import dyestuffs into this 
country. In spite of the fact that this legislation may have an ad- 
verse effect upon the business of the importers, yet the need is 
so great that nearly every importer I know of thinks we ure 
justified in making this effort, in this special case, to build up an 
industry in this country that Is so important from so many angles. 

As has been pointed out in the hearings, Germany would now 
be lying prostrate at the feet of her enemies if it had not been 
for the fact that she had this tremendous industry, hitherto de- 
voted to the arts of peace, which she was able to turn overnight 
into arsenals to produce the highest form of explosives known 
to man. For every reason, for a thousand reasons, the members 
of the Democratic Party or any other party are justified in 
meeting this emergency like statesmen, 

Now, Mr. President, I will call attention te another peculiar 
thing about this proposed legislation. There is not a European 
manufacturer with an agency in this country who owns a pat- 
ented product which is a world monopoly who is sneaking it into 
this market without paying any duty. There is nothing in this 
bill that helps the big German cartel controllers to bludgeon an 
American manufacturer to death. Now I want to say something 
that will not be so palatable to the gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber. In my judgment, in the title of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill you might as well have written: “An act to make it 
impossible to establish a dyestuff industry in the United States 
of America’; and to a certain and more modified extent I will 
say that was true of the bill that followed it, and I had some- 
thing to do with the construction of that bill. I would have 
written a bill, not substantially like this, but along these lines, 
The last time we had this proposition up here I had it my way, 
but when we tried to make it harmonius and symmetrical, when 
we tried to comb the jokers out of it, when we tried to lay 
half-way duties on intermediates and full duties on finished 
products, and so far as possible to make raw materials free, 
we found that we were met by the textile manufacturers, who 
were receiving protection to the extent of 25, 30. 40, or 50 per 
cent in some cases, who insisted that the articles that went Into 
the manufacture of their commodity must be upon the free list. 

We found the influence of foreign manufacturers powerful 
enough to get in behind the strongest textile manufacturers 
and compe: them to come to the committee and force upon them 
legislation which was not even in their interest, which was not 
in the interest of the dye industry of the United States, and 
which in my judgment was not in the interest of the people of 
the United States. You can have the satisfaction when you are 
voting for this schedule of knowing that it shields and protects 
nobody except as he who runs may read. 

Every coal tar crude comes into this country free. Every 
coal tar intermediate pays 15 per cent ad valorem and 24 cents 
specific. Every finished coal-tar product pays 30 per cent and 
5 cents specific. The dyes that were imported into the United 
States for the years 1913 and 1914, if they had Leen imported 
under the proposed legislation, would have paid 493 per cent 
equivalent ad valorem. 

If the legis!ation which is now proposed had been upon the 
statute books for the years 1913 and 1914, the average rate of 
duty that those commodities would have paid b. 49.5 per cent 
ad valorem. I want to say that that statement should be modi: 
fied in this way: Quite a heavy percentage of the dyestuffs 
that come into this country is made up of indigo, synthetic and 
natural. Synthetic and natural indigo can be brought in cither 
in the form of a paste or in the form of a powder. If it comes 
in in the form of a paste it is only 20 per cent indigo, 

If it is brought in in the form of powder, it is practically 
100 per cent pure. This duty is laid upon a 20 per cent purity 
indigo paste, and that duty can be brought down to a little 
more than 81 per cent ad valorem. 

There is a reason, and one which should appeal to the 
Senator, for treating indigo as the other dyes are treated. The 
Senator, in his argument, states that natural indigo should 
come in free. Of course, if that is done, it means that syn- 
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thetic indigo should come in free, because there is no way of 
telling the difference. If you should put natural indigo on the 
free list and leave the duty upon synthetic indigo, it would be 
easy enough to send synthetic indigo to China or India, or 
wherever the natural indigo is produced, and bring it in. I 
see that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroor] shakes his head. 
All I can say is that I have the word of the chemists of the 
Treasury Department, but I will not attempt to put them up 
against the superior wisdom and judgment of the Senator from 
Utah. All I can say and know is what they say to me. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary for me to say 
any more on this subject than I have said. This schedule, 
regardless of the rates, is a fair schedule. In my judgment, 
importations under it will continue. In my judgment it will 
still be possible for us to have a competition between the im- 
porters and the manufacturers; but it will not be possible for 
any man to patent a product, have it slapped eo nominee into 
a tariff schedule, bring it into this country free, escaping the 
payment of the 30 per cent that similar products are called 
upon to pay, and control this market. Under this schedule 
you will not find the other anomalous condition of charging a 
duty of 15 per cent on an intermediate that a dye manufacturer 
must purehase in order to make a finished product. and then 
asking him to meet that finished product on the free list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it does not interrupt my friend from 
New Jersey. will he allow me to ask him a question there? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I admit that from a protection stand- 
point you have written what is called a scientific tax on dyes; 
but how can you reconcile the fact that you put what 1 call a 
63 per cent tax on indigo with the fact that denims, out of 
which overalls are made, are on the free list, and entirely un- 
taxed? If you are scientific In what you are deing about these 
dyestuffs, why do you not carry your scientific action further, 
and put a tax on denims, which are now on the free list, and 
in the ease of which you are taxing their raw material? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not see why the Senator should com- 
plain about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not complaining. 

Mr. HUGHES. There is only one manufacturer in the United 
States who has complained about this schedule; and, under- 
stand, the manufacturers are going to pay this Increase in rates, 
because on the Senator's own theory by increasing the tariff 
we have not given them the right to pass it on to the people. 
So every manufacturer in the United States, so far as tariff 
action is concerned, is paying this increased price; and every 
one of them is willing to do it, except this man from North 
Carolina. He is the only manufacturer who is complaining; 
and I come from a city where there are thousands of them. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator means, a State where there are 
thousands of them. 

Mr. HUGHES. I mean that my own city, the city of Pater- 
son, has thousands of manufacturers, representing millions of 
dollars, and every one of them wunts this particular title en- 
acted ; and every one of them will be compelled to pay the prices 
which the Senator complains about, if he is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want to interrupt the Senator; 
but if there was competition I would yield in the cheap cotton 
goods, such as denims. No competition comes into this country. 
I was simply speaking of the logie of comparing these rates. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Democratic members filed a minority 
report to put indigo on the free list, and out of respect to the 
Democrats Mr, Aldrich agreed to it, and it has been off the free 
list for 36 years. 

Mr. HUGHES. The foreign makers of indigo may have been 
able to get some manufacturers to complain to the minority 
members and impress them with the justice of their cause. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Then the Democrats were influenced by 
foreigners in asking them to put it on the free list? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Democrats were influenced and many 
another Senator was influenced by words and by communica- 
tious and personal appeals made to us when we were revising 
the schedule. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It had been on the free list for 36 years. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And now we ought to do what is right. 

Mr. HUGHES. We want to treat them as we treat all the 
others. We ought not to make fish of one and flesh of the 
other. There is not a single manufacturer in the United States, 
as my friend from Alabama says, who has complained about 
it except one man from North Carolina. The argument was 
made for him that we are putting a 63 per cent duty on it. Let 
us see. According to the Oil, Paint, and Drug Report of the 


United States of August 28, 1916, natural indigo was $3 a 
pound. So that was less than 31 per cent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the Senator—— 

Mr. HUGHES. Let me finish. I am not arguing with the 
Senator from North Carolina. I am speaking about the pro- 
vision of the Senator from Alabama. I want to say particu- 
larly to the Senator from Alabama there never was and never 
will be an ounce of natural indigo made in this country, and 
why should we complain that every ounce that is used should 
pay a duty of 30 per cent into the United States Treasury? That 
is a tarift for revenue with a vengeance. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, how much 
has this rate also been increased over the House rate? 

Mr. HUGHES. By a specific duty of less than 1 per cent on 
the present price. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator that the 
House bill, I think, carries a 30 per cent tax and the Senate 
committee added 5 cents. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That makes 60 per cent? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will not allow the Senator to interject a 
statement of that kind. It is an absolutely inaccurate state- 
ment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I only ask for information. I ask the 
Senator how much it is. 

Mr. HUGHES. According to the price of indigo to-day we 
have increased it less than 1 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia: And after the war? 

Bags HUGHES. I do not know what the price will be after 

e war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say to the Senator if there was one 
man who would not make it at the House rate, you have put this 
in to encourage that one man in the manufacture. 

Mr. HUGHES. I say to the Senator that is not so. I am 
chiefly responsible for urging it, and it was put on the same 
basis as every other dye. 

I could not see then and I can not see now why one selling 
or manufacturing in the United States should be given a privi- 
lege over another. You could not leave that where it was, justly, 
without changing the rate on alizarin and anthracene and 
other dyestuffs of similar character. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that this rate is in the interest 
of one man, to make him rich and the balance of the people will 
pay the tax. This one man will make the indigo. He says he 
enn not manufacture it at 30 per cent, but if you will make it 
63 per cent he will put his money in it and manufacture it. Do 
you propose to make him rich and to make the people pay the 

? 


money 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I will relieve the Senator’s 
mind by saying that I do not know whom he is talking about. 
No one man ever communicated with me. I have heard that 
certain gentlemen said if they got a certain rate, they would 
make these dyes. That had no influence upon me. I am trying 
to make the schedule what I believe it ought to be. I can not 
see any reason for treating one of these dyes in one way and 
another in another way. Whether that man comes from North 
Carolina or whether he comes from New Jersey, I know when 
you put three or four of these cheap dyes to an ailvantage over 
others, to that extent you disadvantage the other dyes. That 
has been the trouble with the Payne-Aldrich law, and that has 
been the trouble with the modified Underwood law. In my 
opinion, they should all be treated just alike, and we have 
treated them all alike. What the Senator from Alabama says 
is true; the only beneficiary will be the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say on the subject, so far as 
I am concerned. r 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. for the last 10 years I have 
advocated a rate upon dyestuffs that would enable the estab- 
lishment of that industry in the United States. I have seen in- 
dustries established and I have seen those same industries 
destroyed by Germany dumping goods into this country at 
prices at which the goods could not be manufactured either in 
Germany or in this country. I have seen dyestuff machinery 
built and placed in operation and within a few years after I 
have seen that same machinery thrown on,the dump heup. 

I have called the attention of the Senate to those conditions 
many times. I have told the Senate time and time again that 
the only way the industry could be established in the United 
States was to protect the product of the industry by a rate of 
duty that would be high enough to prevent Germany or any 
other country from dumping their goods into this market, and 
by so doing destroy the industry. then raise the price, as 
they have done in the past, higher than it was at the time the 
dumping began. : 
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If I wanted to take time this afternoon I could recite to the 
Senate the chemical industries that have been established in 
the United States, and by so doing the price of chemicals have 
been lowered until the German chemical combination has de- 
cided that the American industry must be destroyed, and it was 
destroyed. I have seen prices raised to the American buyer 
after the American industry was destroyed to more than com- 
pensate the German maker for all that he lost in destroying 
the American industry by dumping his products into this country. 

There is no necessity of it, Mr, President. That time has 
passed ; and now I am glad to say that I doubt whether there 
is a single Senator who will not admit that there has been an 
injustice done our country in not encouraging this industry. 

I remember, three years ago, calling attention to an industry 
in the city of St. Louis that had been making chemicals of what 
may be termed the higher grade. The Underwood bill hecame 
a law, and it had not been in operation six months before that 
establishment was out of business, the machinery thrown out 
upon the dump heap, and the building used for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator a question 
for information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How long had they been in ex- 
istence? How fully had those factories developed? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not a dyestuff industry, it was a chemi- 
cal industry, as I stated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am speaking of dyestuffs. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I spoke of a higher grade of chemicals, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 was interested to know if there 
were any considerable number of successful producers in this 
country during the 20 years prior to the passage of the Under- 
wood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had about nine establishments mak- 
ing dyestuffs, but I will say that Germany not only secured the 
most of our business but secured the greater part of the business 
of the world. 

In fact Germany produces and furnishes to the world over 
80 per cent of all the dyestuffs used; and not only that, Mr. 
President, she has cartels or combinations, and the German Gov- 
ernment encourages their formation and operation, and dye- 
stuffs are sold irrespective of cost in any country that under- 
takes to establish a dye industry, and they simply drive the 
competing business out of existence. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did they then put up their prices? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. Take oxalic acid. We undertook 
to manufacture oxalic acid in this country and we placed a duty 
upon it, and oxalic acid was made in this country, At that time 
the price was around 9 cents a pound, as I remember. Just as 
soon as the American product was placed upon the market the 
price began to fali, and it fell until the American manufacturer 
had to close up, and just as soon as the American factory was 
closed the price advanced higher than it had been before. 

Mr. President, I want to say that if Germany had not estab- 
lished the protective system 30 years ago, if Germany through 
protection had not built up her industries and her manufacturing 
concerns. Germany in the present war would have been crushed 
by England and her other enemies in a very few months. 

The Senator from Alabama complains of the rates provided for 
in this bill, not upon the crude articles, because they are on the 
free list, but of the rate of 15 per cent ad valorem and 23 cents 
per pound specific duty. He complains of the rate of 30 per 
cent ad valorem and 5 cents a pound specific duty upon the fin- 
ished product, and he cites an article that used to cost 15 cents 
per pound to show that the latter rate is too high. 

It is the same old argument. You take the very lowest-priced 
article there is and you figure an average rate of duty upon that 
article and never take into consideration the 85 per cent of all 
the other importations, the price of which runs from $1 to $3 
u pound under normal conditions. 

I admit if the price of coal-tar dyes was only 15 cents a pound 
and there was a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem and a 5 cents per 
pound specific duty it would amount to 63 per cent. But, Mr. 
President, if it was $3 a pound it would be 30 per cent and 13 
per cent, which would make 31% per cent instead of 63 per cent. 

Then the Senator also undertook to impress the Senate with 
the statement that it was this class of dyes that was used in 
the clothing of the poor. Mr. President, indigo is used in the 


dyeing of denims, the cloth used 1n the making of men’s overalls. 
I say now that it does not cost more than 1 cent a yard, if it 
costs that, to dye denims blue. The fact is, the blues used for 
dyeing cloth for the mass of the people, for the same poor man’s 
family, the clothes that he himself wears, with the exception of 
his overalls, if dyed blue; is dyed from dyestuffs ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $3 per pound. 


Mr. President, if we are going to establish this industry in 
this country, I tell the Senate now that the specific rate of 23 
cents a pound on intermediates and 5 cents upon the finished 
product is not sufficient to protect the industry. Whenever the 
war is over and things in Germany become normal again it 
will be easy for the German manufacturers, through their com- 
binations and cartels, to take off 24} cents a pound from inter- 
mediates and 5 cents a pound from the finished product and 
1 the industry in the United States if it is ever estab- 

shed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Senator if this applies to 
synthetic and natural indigo? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does apply to natural indigo and synthetic 
indigo. By the way, let me call attention to the fact that nat- 
ural indigo has been on the free list for 80 years. Natural 
indigo never will be produced in the United States. It is a 
product of the earth. Synthetic indigo is made from coul-tar 
products that answer exactly the same purpose in dyeing 
that natural indigo does. Nobody wants to dye now with nat- 
ural indigo if they can secure the synthetic product. It is 
much simpler and inexpensive to use, and, abote all. much 
cleaner. The alizarins are most used to-day and can be handled 
more cheaply, and produce a better color, in my opinion. As 
far as synthetic indigo is concerned, of course, that was hot 
known 30 years ago. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
synthetic indigo was first discovered by one man. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. And through our tariff laws then existing one 
man was able to bring it into this country free, when it came 
into competition with natural indigo and drove it from the 
market, so that nobody could handle it or produce it. f 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only was that the case with synthetic 
indigo, but it was also the case with alizarin. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe I have recited what I myself hap- 
pened to see in Germany at one time. I used to buy a great 
many coal-tar dyes from Germany. I went to Germany to 
meet the people with whom I had done so much business. 
When going through the largest plant in the world I was shown 
into the chemists’ department. Among the hundreds of chemists 
that were working at that great plant I was shown into a reom 
where I was told that the chemists there had been experimenting 
for nearly 20 years to produce a dyestuff that would take the 
place of indigo blue. Our Government used to specify indigo 
blue for all of its uniforms; every Government on earth used to 
do the same. These enterprising German manufacturers under- 
took to find something that would answer the purpose of indigo 
blue, and yet which would cost less money. 

While there I talked with a chemist, and I asked him if he 
had yet discovered an article that would take the place of 
indigo blue. He said, “Not yet”; but I was told that those 
chemists were put into that room with but one instruction, and 
that was never to give up their investigations until such an 
article was discovered. No matter how much money it might 
cost and no matter how long it might take, they were instructed 
to find something that would take the place of indigo blue. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS, It is needless to say that the incident which 
the Senator from Utah has just mentioned carries within 
itself thesecret of German success in dye making and also in 
dye control all over the world, in countries which have tariffs 
and in countries which have no tariffs. We may pass all the 
tariff laws imaginable, but we shall have no dye industry here 
until we get that German spirit of patience and investigation 
and success. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to ask what would 
have been the result if a manufacturer in the United States had 
80 years ago undertaken to discover an article that would have 
taken the place of indigo blue? Why, Mr. President, perhaps 
he would have worked at it for six months, and if he had been 


a very patient American he might have worked at it for a year, 


but at the end of the year he would have said, “ Oh, life is too 
short; I shall not bother further with anything like this.“ So 
I say, Mr. President, no matter what rates of duty we place ia 
this bill, unless they are sufliciently high to allow an industry 
to be established in this country and to maintain itself until 
it can get upon its feet, we might just as well propose no duties 
at all. 

I say, now, with a specific duty of 24 cents on intermediates 
and of 5 cents on the finished preduct, the industry in the 
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United States will not be established. I do not say that under 
this bill some of the cheaper lines will not be made in this 
country, but what I am saying is that a complete line of dye- 
stuffs made from coal tar, so that our users of dyestuffs can 
depend upon America for what dyestuffs they are compelled to 
use, will not be made in the United States. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, do I understand the Sen- 
ator from Utah, who has made a special study of this schedule, 
to say that the provision of this bill is inadequate to ever estab- 
lish the dyestuffs industry on a firm basis in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt about it. I say that there are 
some lines of the industry which may be established. 


Mr. GALLINGER. What would the Senator from Utah sug- 
gest as to the rates? 
Mr. SMOOT. Instead of 23 cents, I would make it 31 cents 


for intermediates, and I would make a rate of T} cents instead of 
5 cents for the finished product. I am speaking now of specific 
rates, If those rates were established, I have no doubt in my 
mind that the industry might be established in this country, 
perhaps with the single exception of some of the very finest aud 
highest-priced coal-tar products that are made elsewhere in the 
world. Perhaps the most delicate shades of pink and the most 
delicate shades of blue that are made we should not for a few 
years be able to establish an industry to take care of, but the 
demand for such colors is so small and their use in this country 
is so limited that I am not worrying about that; nor would I 
ask rates so high that they would take care of such, but experi- 
ence would bring the ability to produce them and time alune 
wona give that experience. 

GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me pa again interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. - : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been importuned to vote for this 
provision, and have also been importuned to vote against it. I 
want to ask the Senator if he wishes to disclose his present 
state of mind—he having made a special study of this matter, 
which I have not doie—whether he is going to vote for the pro- 
vision or against it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to be perfectly frank 
with the Senator from New Hampshire and to tell him why he 
has received protests against the adoption of this provision. 
The manufacturers in this country have in the past always been 
against a duty upon dyestuffs, and never did consent to allow 
more than 80 per cent on the finished product. They were will- 
ing tu pay that in the past, but at no time have we had a higher 
rate of duty than 30 per cent upon our coal-tar dyes. I say 
now that the manufacturers of the United States using dye- 
stuffs huve since the European war began been compelled to 
pay prices that would more than have justified them in sup- 
porting a rate of duty in the past that would have enabled this 
— 8 sai to have been established years ago in the United 

tates. 

Why, Senators, do you know that many of the dyestuffs have 
risen in price 1,200 per cent since the beginning of the European 
war? Do you know that the reds that we use in the printing 
of our own money have risen from 34 cents to $4 2 pound, and 
that we can not get a sufficient quantity even at $4 a pound? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me further, I apprehend that the textile manufacturers, some 
of whom certainly are against this provision, are of opinion 
that after the European war closes dyestuffs will be reduced 
in price to a point below what they can be produced for in 
this country even under a reasonable tariff, but does not the 
Senator believe that after the European war closes, unless we 
inve some competing industry, that they will be disappointed 
in their expected reduction of prices on the part of Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt, Mr. President, that if Ger- 
many after the war is over controls the dyestuffs industry of 
the world she is not going to reduce the price until she is 
compelled to do so. And how will she be so compelled? Japan 
to-day is not only advancing money to her manufacturers for 
the establishment of dye industries in Japan, but she is as- 
sisting in every other way possible to insure such an industry 
being established there. England is doing likewise and has 
abandoned her free-trade policy in relation to dyestuffs. France 
is doing the same thing. Until competition compels the Ger- 
man manufacturers to reduce the price of dyestuffs the Ameri- 
can manufacturers will pay every dollar that the German pro- 
ducers can force out of them, just as they did in the case of 
the dyestuffs that were landed from the submarine Deutsch- 
land about a month ago. There is no question about that, 
Senators. 

So, Mr. President, if we are going to pass a bill having in 
view the establishment of a dyestuff industry in this country, 1 


want to see a bill enacted into law from whick there is a likeli- 
hood that something will de developed. 

I know there are some manufacturers in this country, par- 
ticularly the chemists, who are manufacturing low-priced, 
heavy dye products who are perfectly satisfie. with the rates 
proposed in this bill. They have had the business in the past 
under the rates heretofore established, and they will have It 
under the rates named in the pending provision; but they do 
not constitute a great dye industry in this country; and that is 
what we want to establish. If we do not succeed in establish- 
ing one, I say all success to Japan; I say to England, “ success 
tc your endeavors,” and I express the hope that France will so 
solve the problem in her country that some competition will be 
insured in the production and sale of dyestuffs. 

I think our home market i: the best market on earth. I can 
not agree with the position taken by the Senator from Alabama. 
I understood him to say that our buying cyestuffs from Ger- 
many enabled Germany to buy our products and it was a mutual 
advantage, and this was the only way trade between the 
countries could be maintained. I can not agree with the Sena- 
tor. Foreign countries purchase from us just waat they are 
compelled to and no more. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that so far as I am concerned, 
I would like to see established in this country ai! kinds of 
industries; but if the contention of the Senator from Alabama 
is correct, we ought to entirely confine our activities in this 
country to raising cotton, wheat, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, and send those products to wherever people may want 
them, taking in return their manufactured products in payment 
for same, 

Mr. President, I would not only favor raising our wheat and 
our cotton, but in connection with the agricultural industry E 
would favor the establishment of manufacturing concerns in 
sufficient numbers to produce all the goods required by the 
people of this country and make within our own borders every 
dollar’s worth of goods consumed by the American people, if it 
were possible to do so. If that policy were followed, it would 
not be long until we would be the wealthiest people om this 
earth. 

Mr. STONE. We are now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri says-we are now, 
but we were not a few years ago. 

I desire to say, Mr. President, that if the war continues for 
two more years, as I said in a short statement here the other 
day, the people of America will virtually control the finances of 
the world for many, many yeurs to come. 

Mr. President, there will be no effective dye industry in this 
country if the Germans, who have been furnishing us more than 
80 per cent of all the colors we consume, can prevent it. The 
recent visit of the undersea merchantman Deutschland is evi- 
dence of that fact. That vessel brought principally dyestuffs, 
and other such vessels are promised with similar cargoes. The 
agitation In this country, owing to the high prices and scarcity 
of dyes, for the establishment of the industry has been an in- 
centive for the Germans to get their dyes here to meet the 
demand even while the war lasts. This is only one of many 
incidents emphasizing the need for adequate protection if we 
are to have a satisfactory dye industry, and also make ourselves 
able to produce all the explosives needed in case of a war. 
The House of Representatives passed the bill providing protec- 
tion for the dyestuff industry three days after the German 
undersea vessel arrived. But the rates fixed in that measure 
are inadequate, and for that reason will be useless. They were 
chiefly instrumental in showing the hollow pretense of the 
Democratic Party in declaring in its national p} -tform time and 
again that a protective tariff is unconstitutional. Holding that 
view, despite the decisions of the Supreme Court to the con- 
trary, the President has maintained it with great earnestness, 
yet the party admittedly adopts what it calls protective rates on 
a part of the dyes for which we have been dependent upon a 
foreign nation. 

If the Democrats should control the elections in November 
the dye industry would lag just as it has done heretofore. 
There would be no reliance on the promise to help establish 
the industry in view of the defective legislation and the party's 
free-trade record. Effective work in any line can not be ex- 
pected from a person who does not believe in the work he is 
undertaking. For that reason effective protective duties are 
not provided in this bill to establish or maintain the dye in- 
dustry. In this case we have the evidence of 10,000 chemists 
and other experts to that effect. 

What is known as the Hill bill, introduced in the House, 
provided for a specific duty of 74 cents per pound on the 
finished dyes, and 31 cents per pound on the intermediates, in 
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addition to a 30 per cent ad valorem duty on the former and 


15 per cent on the latter. Those rates were approved by the 
committee appeinted by the American Chemical Society and 
by President Herty of that organization, who is a resident of 
Chapel Hill, N. C. and by Dr. Berunrd C. Hesse, a well-known 
free trader of New York; H. A. Metz. a German and American 
manufacturer and a former Democratic Member of the House, 
and many other representative men in this industry. But in- 
stead of adopting those rates the bill passed by the House pro- 
vides for the ud valorem duty, but the specific rates were 
reduced 333 per cent. The committee appointed by the chemists 
approved the ratex in the Hill bill by stating that they “are 
the lowest at which a self-contained, complete. independent 
coal-tar chemical and dye industry can be created in this 
country, and at the sume time which offers a legitimate in- 
centive to capital for a legitimate effort to produce these goods 
in this country." Mr. Metz, himself a German manufacturer, 
asserted: 

On anything less vou will be off, anyway. 
that is high enough 

Dr. Hesse, whom the New York Times (Democratic) says is 
president of the American Chemical Society, and who is an open 
and an avowed free trader, in a recent address in New York 
before the Dress Fabrics Buyers’ Associ:tion said: 

The United States has a sufficient supply of coal-tar materials of suit- 
able quality to produce al) of ite own requirements of coal-tar dyes, if it 
so chore to use them, and it bas domestic access to all the needful 
auxiliary chen, cats except sodium nitrate, in which respect it has been 
dependent upon Chile, ana in that regard bas been in the same posi- 
tion as practl-ally every other nation. To-day we are ip a most favor- 
able position in these s—a better condition than ever before. 
The coal-tar dye industry was started In England and France fully four 

ears before it was started in Germany, but in recent years Germany 
fas made 90 per cent of the coal-tar dyes consumed in the world. 

That has been the result of the protection given to this in- 
dustry in Germany, which has built up a large and valuable 
trade with other countries in the matter of dyes. In 1913 Ger- 
many had 22 large establishments making coal-tar dyes. The 
dividends declared in 191° by 21 of the German manufacturers 
amounted to 811.000.000. The manufacturers’ value of all coal- 
tar dyes consumed in the United States in normal times is about 
815.000.000. One great ailvantage in this industry is that these 
manufactories can be used for the production of explosives in 
case of war, which hus been of enormous advantage to Germany. 
Her opponents in the existing war were at great disadvantage 
at the sturt becuuse of their inability to obtain the requisite 
explosives for use in the war. The conl-tar dye Industry pays 
higher dividends In Germany than any other branch of the 
chemical industry, and Germany has sokl these dyes to 33 out- 
side countries. We had a tariff rate in 1882 that led to the 
establishment of nine coal-tar dye manufactories in this country, 
but the Democrats in 1883 reduced those rates so as practically 
to wipe out the industry in this country. Since that time we 
have never bad an effective tariff on these dyes becnuse of the 
opposition of the manufacturers who used the dyes. The war in 
Europe has furnished an effective lesson as to the great folly of 
that course. There appears now to be a probability that some- 
thing will be done to establish the industry fairly within the 
United States. If it is not done by this Congress, I think we 
will have a Congress following this one that will take the neces- 
sary action. The present rate of duty is 30 per cent, and that on 
a part only of the dyes made from coal tur. Dr. Hesse in his 
speech in New York said: 


The Underwood law bas not created a dye industry: the Hill bill 
would probably create an industry. if enacted into law, that would 
roduce not only coaltar dyes anu explosives but also many other 
tase obtainable from coal tar and other like materiais. and any- 
—.— fess than the Hill rates is not likely to lead to nay substanrial 


I do not know whether 


domestic coal-tar dye 
this industry must 


rder 
The HiH bill does that; the Kiteuin 


industries in this count 
dust The Hill bii; 
the Kitchin bill docs not. If we really want an American conl-iar 
dye industry and all it brings and may bring with it. why should we 
thus haggle? The dye-using interests insist that sometbing must be 
done to establish this industry. but those Interests have been respon- 
sible for the dixastrous rates since 1883. it is not time for a balf- 
hearted measure Fither we must bave the substantial whole of the 
industry or we wili have nothing of value in time of stress. The 
longer we delay in getting this indust the more difficult the task 
will become. e cap tf we will make just as good qualities as any 
one, but we can oot do it unless we have the opportunity to acquire 
the experience The difference between the effective rates and the 
rates ip the Kitchin bill. so far as the cost of finished fabrics is. con- 
can not be great. hardly ever rte enough to pass along. 


Mr. Hm stated in the House that $42.000,000 for the develop- 
ment of this industry had been promised in cuse sufficient rates 
were established. France. Japan, England. and Russia have 
already taken effective measures to establish the industry in 
those countries, but we are quibbling here over 24 cents a 
pound. One-thirtieth of 1 cent per yard is said to be the ulti- 
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mate cost to the final consumer of satisfactory rates to estab- 
lish this industry. 

This country has lost more because of the German monopoly 
since the European war began than all of the extra costs that 
could possibly accumulate in a century by the establishment of 
effective rates, The British Government has put 815.000.000 into 
the establishment of the industry in that country. Japan has 
guaranteed 8 per cent profit on any Japanese capital invested in 
the business. We have voted at this session of Congress $20,- 
000.000 of Government money to make fertilizers and nitrates, 
$11,000,000 to build an armor-plate plant, and large sums for 
other such purposes, but the party in power refuses to give satis- 
factory rates to establish this very important Industry, and we 
will, if the Democratic Purty has its way, continue to be depend- 
ent on Germany. 

A committee representing the manufacturers of dyestuffs and 
coal-tar intermediates and also representing 30 different associa- 
tions of consumers of finished dyestuffs have called attention to 
the fact that the House bill cuts out from the special 5 per cent 
duty “natural and synthetic alizarin and dyes obtained from 
alizarin, anthracene, carbazol, and natural and synthetic indigo, 
and all indigoids. whether or not obtained from indigo.“ These 
excepted colors constituted 27 per cent in value of all the dyes 
imported from Germany in 1913. The bill provides that the 
special duty shall cease unless an American industry shall have 
been built up in five years’ time capable of furnishing 60 per 
cent In value of the country's consumption. This arbitrary re- 
duction of 27 per cent of the industry will make the attainment 
of the 60 per cent of the total a practical impossibility. The 
classes of colors excepted will be of great advantage to foreign 
competitors. The Importation of those colors increased neurly 
three times in quantity in three years. 

The European manufacturers can fu. ther develop those colors 
so as to provide practically all the colors required for our con- 
sumption. Indigo is also included in that exception, and it is 
by far the most important single color imported. This com- 
mittee asserts that “no one would be tempted to invest money 
in making aniline colors so long as he could be exposed to 
competition by another group or class of colors paying a much 
lower duty.” Twenty-seven per cent of our entire consumption 
cut off by being left without the benefit of any specific duty 
leaves it to Germany to sell us only 13 per cent, and then the 
President has got to order the suspension of ail the duties, 
That is the way this bill was made up and passed by the other 
branch of Congress. It Is very evident that the industry will 
never be established In this country to any lurge extent under 
the bill as it passed the House. When the war ends Germany 
will have plenty of dyes to unload in this market. As she con- 
Simes only a fraction of the dyes she produces, she could sell 
the part used at home at very low prices and thus escupe any 
charge of dumping under the faulty provisions of this bill. 
The Democrats proceed on the policy of going on record as ver- 
bally in favor of protection and legislatively against that policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate 
briefly before a vote is taken. I understand that the cloak- 
rooms of the Senate are weil filled, and I suppose Senators in 
the cloakrooms are technically within the Senate Chamber, 
although at this moment there are very few Senators actually 

t witbin the Chamber. The brief observations I have 
to make will therefore be addressed more to the Recorp than to 
Senators. although I shall be pleased to speak to those who 
honor me with their presence. All I wish to do is to state my 
view of the Democratic position on the matter now before the 
Senate. I suppose Democratice Senators, , generally, will be 
content to express their views by their votes. 

Mr. President, I bave only two thoughts to present at this 
time to the Senate. One concerns the statement made by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpEerwoop]| that the provisions 
of the bill covered by the title now under consideration are not 
Democratic. That is a challenge to Democrats as to the democ- 
racy of the bill. Then, secondly, there is another question 
which relates to the actual merits of this title or these provisions 
of the bill. 

No one in the Senate has grenter personal regard for the 
ability and well«leserved reputation of the Senator from Ala- 
bama than I; but I deny his right, as I would deny the right 
of uny other Senator, to speak ex cathedra respecting Demo- 
cratie doctrine. 

I shall not have any discussion with the Senator from Ala- 
bama or any other Senator on such a subject. I leave my 
position with the statement I have made—that no Senator has 
the right authoritatively to tell the Senate what the true party 
doctrine is on any subject. The Senator from Alabama has 
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said that this provision of the bill we are considering is an- 
tagonistic to everything fundamentally Democratic. I am not 
attempting to quote his exact verbiage, but I am attempting in 
a few words to give expression to his opinion as he stated it 
for our guidance. 

Mr. President, I have been a member of the Democratic Party 
fully as long as—indeed, for some years longer than—my friend 
from Alabama. That is because I am older than he. I have 
as good a right to express an opinion about what is true Democ- 
racy as the Senator from Alabama. I go further than that. 
Any Senator on this side has a right to say what he thinks 
about whether this measure we are considering is Democratic 
or un-Democratic—as good a right as the Senator from Ala- 
bama. The Senator from Alabama has by his service made a 
record as one of the great Democrats of this Nation, and there- 
fore I say he has absolute leave, here or anywhere, to say what 
he thinks about any measure before the Senate from the stand- 
point of Democracy or party policy; but he would say, I am 
sure, that I have an equal right to express my views upon any 
such subjects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaman in the chair). 
e ag Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Ala- 

ama 

Mr. STONE. Ido. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that while I do not recall my exact language, I will not 
controvert in any way his statement, which was that I stated 
that this particular paragraph of the bill under consideration 
was not in accord with the principles of Democracy. That is 
only an expression of opinion. I concede to every other Senator 
his right to an opinion on the same subject. The only question 
involved is this: I expressed my reasons and the facts on 
which I based my reasons in making my statement. If those 
facts are true and my reasoning was correct, then I was sound 
in my statement. It is not a question of my criticizing any of 
my brother Senators on this side. I merely announced a con- 
clusion and gave the facts on which I based the statement. My 
reasoning is based on those facts, and it is a question for the 
Senate and for the country to determine whether the reasoning 
from those facts is sound or otherwise. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Alabama did just what he 
says, and I will have no semblance of quarrel with him about 
that. As to whether this provision of the bill is Democratic or 
not, I have only this to say: 

This measure has, first, the approval of the Democratic House 
of Representatives. I do not mean that the House has yet ap- 
proved of the entire verbiage of the bill as now before us, with 
the Senate amendments, but 1 do say that the House has ap- 
proved of all the essential features of the bill as now before us. 
Substantially the bill, in this particular—that is as to the pro- 
vision under consideration—remains almost identically as the 
House passed it. 

This provision therefore expresses the judgment of the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. That is something to begin 
with when we come to inquire about Democratic doctrine, 

Then the Finance Committee of the Senate indorsed the ac- 
tion of the House, with some amendments as to details, which 
are submitted to the Senate. The action of the Democratic 
Finance Committee, before being submitted to the Senate, was 
submitted to the Democratie conference, and that body, rep- 
resenting the entire Democratic representation on this floor, 
approved the action of the committee and authorized the com- 
mittee to present the bill in its present form to the Senate. 

The President of the United States and, I will undertake to 
say, the Vice President of the United States approve this legis- 
lation, and the President and the Vice President are our candi- 
dates for reelection. 

So, then, what have we here? We have the judgment of the 
Democratie President and Vice President; we have the judg- 
ment of the Democratic House of Representatives; we have the 
judgment of the Democratic Finance Committee of the Senate; 
nnd we have the judgment of the Democratic conference of the 
Senate. ' 

Against this, all of this, one or two, possibly more, Senators 
œn this side project their individual opinions and undertake 
to say that they know better than all the balance of us what is 
real Democracy and what is the wisest policy for the party to 
pursue in the party interest or in the public interest. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, STONE. With pleasure, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Unquestionably the Senator is correct 
about the House of Representatives, both on the Democratic 
side and on the Republican side, having approved this schedule. 
He is correct about the Finance Committee. us I understand, 
both on the Republican side and the Democratic side, having ap- 
proved it. I do not know whether the President has taken an 
affirmative position in reference to the items and the duties 
levied in this bill or not. My contention is, however—and I 
think it is admitted by practically everybody I have talked to— 
that this tax is levied for the sake of protection, not for the 
sake of revenue. In that case, it is contrary to the doctrine of 
the party declared in its platform; and unquestionably a posi- 
tion of that kind has not the approval of the Democratic masses 
of the American people, as evidenced in the recent elections that 
have taken place in the United States. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know what the Senator means by “ the 
recent elections.” : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I mean the election of 1910, when they 
returned a Democratic House of Representatives in protest 
against the passage of the high-tariff duties in the Aldrich- 
Payne bill; the election of 1912, when they clearly elected Mr. 
Wilson President of the United States on a platform deciaring 
for the Democratic principle of a tariff for revenue, when it 
was one of the great issues of the campaign, when it was the 
main issue, and he was returned on that issue. Now we ad- 
mittedly reverse the engine and write a protective schedule into 
this bill. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not care to go into all 
that; it would only be confusing. I will go on from the point I 
had reached when I was interrupted by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. As to whether this provision in this bill is sound Demboe- 
racy—I wish to put the words “sound Democracy as broadly 
as possible—whether this is sound Democracy, to say nothing 
of the academic question as to whether it is sound economic 
policy, I prefer, for myself, to stand by the judgment of a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives, of a Democratic Senate com- 
mittee, of a Democratic Senate conference—all backed, as I 
say it is, by a Democratice President—than to take even the 
judgment of so distinguished a gentleman as the Senator from 
Alabama. So much I have to say, and no more, in defense of 
the position that this provision of the bill is sound from 2 Denio- 
cratic standpoint ; so much in reply to the animadversions of the 
Senator from Alabama. 3 

Is this really Democratic? I say it is; and in a few words, 
condensing my argument, I mean to show that it is both a wise 
economic measure and literally a Democratic measure. 

It is true, as the Senator from Alabama says, that the Demo- 
cratic Party does not as a matter of national policy approve 
the idea of levying customs duties purely for protective pur- 
poses. Of course, I agree to that. The Democratic tariff 
policy, generally speaking, is one lying upon the basic idea of 
raising revenue for the support of the Government, and not 
primarily and purely for what we call protection. The bill 
known as the Underwood bill“ —in the preparation of which 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] had as much to 
do as any of his colleagues of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, possibly more—I indorse. Moreover, as chairman 
of the platform committee at the St.- Louis convention held 
two and a half months ago, I cordially agreed to write into 
the national platform a declaration of unqualitied indorsement 
of the general principles of the Underwood bill. 

But there is another thing we have written into our plat- 
form. Let us not chain our thought to one proposition alone, 
We have declared for more than one thing, but for numerous 
things of equal importance. We have more than once, in fact, 
many times, written into our platforms that the Democratic 
Party is stubbornly opposed to any form of commercial or in- 
dustrial monopoly. That is an old policy of the Democratic 
Party; that is the accepted doctrine of the party; and, I am 
happy to believe, is the generally accepted doctrine of the 
American people. 

What are we here called on to do? What do we confront? 
Mr. President, there is no dye industry in the United States. 
There is no dye industry in Great Britain, or France, or Italy, 
or in any other European country of any moment, except Ger- 
many. Are you listening to what Iam saying? I want those of 
you who are here to listen to this. My friend from Alabama is 
doing me the honor of giving me his attention, and I am glad 
of that. I repeat the statement that there is no essential. per- 
manent dye manufacturing industry in the United States, or, 
for that matter, in any nation of the world, outside of Ger- 
many. That is a great tribute to Germany, but it is hard on 
the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I did not intend to Interrupt the Sen- 
ator, but he has called attention to my presence and he has 
made a statement as though desiring to have me accept it. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator was listening to me, and I com- 
plimented myself by saying he was present and honoring me 
with his attention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator, but I do not wish 
to be put in the attitude of accepting as my conclusion the 
statement of the Senator. I desire to call his attention to the 
fact that from tifty to sixty million pounds of these dyestuffs 
cover the consumption of the American market, and Mr. Schoell- 
kopf testified that he was making at the time he testified in 
January at his plant 14,000,000 pounds. There was a time when 
the Schoellkopf plant bought their intermediates and made 
only the finished product. Then the Senator might have said 
as far as that plant was concerned it was not a real dye in- 
dustry, but to-duy they are manufacturing the product from the 
raw material, und one man alone in the United States, accord- 
ing to that testimony last January, was making one-fourth 
of the product that is consumed by the American people. There 
were other plants in the country when one was making one- 
fourth of the entire consumption. I do not think the state- 
ment of the Senator in saying that there is no dye industry is 
justified by the facts. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it may be that I should have 
modified what I said to this extent, that whatever dyestuff 
industry of real moment we have in the United States now is 
due not to prohibitory tariffs but to the prohibitory effects of 
the European war. Germany, the practically sole manufacturer 
of dyestuffs, can not bring them to us. War conditions, not 
tariff rates, make imports impossible. Accordingly a mush- 
room industry has sprung up. The Senator’s statement con- 
firms the thought I had in mind and was trying to express, 
that we have no permanent. dependable dyestuff industry in 
the United States, and have not had for yeurs, nor has any 
other country in the world outside of Germany. That is posi- 
tively true. And 1 may aid that this is greatly to the credit 
of Germany, but not to the henor or industrial advantage of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, in this connection I may say that Japan is 
waking up. I wish to read from a Tokio dispatch appearing in 
this morning’s Wash'ngton Post, showing what Japan is doing. 
The dispatch spenks of various new industries upon which 
Japan is entering, due in large measure to the stress of the 
European war, and as a result of the lessons of the war. 

With respect to dyestuffs and chemicals, the dispatch says: 

Dyestuffs (aniline salts and black dyes), chemicals (subnitrate of 
bismuth, salicylic acid, antipyrin, acetate of calcium, and formalin) 
glasswares, Julold, paper, pulp, phosphorus, potassium chloride, an 

That is, Japan is for the first time entering into these in- 
dustries. The dyestuffs mentioned would furnish only a lim- 
ited supply, but it is a start on a most important line. Japan 
is starting in to furnish her textile industries with what Is 
essential to their life. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. Whenever the Senator from Pennsylvania 
gets up I can not but feel that he is trying to stir up something. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. STONE. I do not want to get into any controversy 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
refuses to yield. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator merely wishes to ask me a 
civil question, I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the only kind I ever ask. I wished 
to ask the Senator whether he announced his position as be- 
lieving in a protective duty to found an infant industry in the 
United States in the shape of the dyestuff industry—whether 
that is the novel doctrine advanced by the Democratic leader 
in Congress? 

Mr. STONE. I am going in a few words to state my position. 

Mr. PENROSE. All right. I will wait with Interest. The 
Senator is making a wonderfully interesting tariff speech. 

Mr. STONE. I am not making a tariff speech. I am not 
thinking of the tariff. This is not a question of establishing 
a protective duty to foster an infant industry along the line of 
the Senator’s school of politics, but along a wholly different 
line of thought. I have not in mind the Senator's thought of 
merely protecting an industry against fair competition by a 
prohibitive duty, but I have in mind the distinction of a great, 


dominating monopoly, flourishing at the expense of American 
industry. Our American people are opposed to any sort of 
grasping, throttling monopoly, domestic or foreign. I know 
that is the position of the Democratic Party; and I believe it 
to be the position of the American people. 

Now, Mr. President, the dyestuff industry of the world has 
been for years controlled by Germany. With respect to this 
vital industry the world has been subject to Germany. No 
other nation in the world manufactures enough dyestuffs for its 
own use in normal times. Undoubtedly Germany has a world 
monopoly on dyestuffs. If such a monopoly as that we know 
to exist in that foreign country should be attempted in the 
United States the courts of the United States, under our anti- 
trust laws, would take it in hand, as they have taken other 
monopolles in hand, and dissipate it. 

But this monopoly is not subject to the authority of the 
United States. The United States has no control over it. It 
is controlled by combinations in a foreign country, which com- 
binations are backed, supported, and controlled by the Govern- 
ment of that foreign country. How shall we deal with that? 
Great Britain, France, Italy—no European power has been 
able to contend against this monopoly in the past, although 
these are great manufacturing nations. They have been sub- 
ject to the same monopolistic exactions to which the United 
States has been subjected. It has been stated to us in the 
committee that where efforts have been made by men in this 
country to start dye industries, confined to the manufacture 
of only a few dyes—perhaps half a dozen out of hundreds—the 
agents of German concerns have gone to them—thuat is what 
they have said—and told them that if they would not enlarge 
the scope of their manufacture, but keep within present limits, 
there would be no fight against them. Moreover, these foreign 
commercial dictators told these American manufacturers that 
if they would agree to thelr terms they would make them their 
agents for the distribution of German-manufactured dyes in 
the United States, and that if that proposition was not ac- 
cepted they would flood the market to which the American mau- 
ufacturer had access with competing goods that did not take 
into account the question of profit or loss. 

Mr. President, here is a giant monopoly—confessed monop- 
oly—in a foreign country dominating, defiant, and in absolute 
control of a great industry essential in its effects to many 
important industries of our country. What shall we do about 
that? Every nation on earth has yielded and fallen before it. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD, Will the Senator allow me to ask him 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask the Senator if he ex- 
pects by excluding German dyes from this country to destroy a 
monopoly in Germany, and what effect that would have upon 
the American people. At the time the so-called German mo- 
nopoly was selling goods in this country we were getting dyes 
at 4 and 5 cents a pound, which when excluded by war con- 
ditions go to 70 and 80 cents a pound. It is beneficial to our 
people even though it is a monopoly. When it was coming into 
the market we got the dyes for 4 or 5 cents a pound, and when 
it is kept out of the market we are paying 60 and 70 and 80 
cents a pound for the same dyes. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I answer with perfect frank- 
ness in this way: I do not believe that where a monopoly exists 
anywhere in the world—government sustained, as this is, or 
otherwise, whatever the force behind it, a monopoly that con- 
trols the world’s markets and subjects American Industries to 
its edicts—the United States ought to submit to that situation, 

Mr. President, there is no need for me to speak about the 
importance of dyestuffs to our industries; and I mean industries 
of inestimable and necessary value to our people, industries 
where millions of people are employed and where millions of 
capital are invested—all dependent for life upon a single mo- 
nopoly, and that a foreign monopoly. What think you of that? 
The thing to my mind is intolerable. 

Suppose it were not dyestuffs, but coal 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Or sugar. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; or sugar or anything that supplies a fam- 
fly necessity; think of a monopoly that would shut such neces- 
sities out. How long would we stand for that, even if it were 
a domestic monopoly? And how long would we suffer from such 
ills if inflicted by a foreign monopoly? That is the exact prin- 
ciple involved in this legislation now proposed. 

Mr. President, I am for this bill on Democratic antimonopoly 
grounds; not on the grounds of a protective tariff. I am for 
this clause of the bill as written because I am opposed to any 
great monopoly, even in this country—much less in any foreign 
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country—controlling the supplies of any great commodity nec- | 


essary to the industries of this country. 

How shall we meet an evil of this kind? That is the ques- 
tion. I do not know how we can reach an evil of this kind, 
except through the customhouses. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The Senator says that we must pass 
this bill, beeause it will keep out of this country a German mo- 


nopoly, and yet we pass it in face of the fact that two indus- | 
question. 
if this bill passes. We drive out the so-called German monopoly 
that has served us at low prices, and create an American mo- | 


trial plants alone say that they will supply the entire market 


nopoly at high prices, 

Mr. STONE. My friend from Alabama is too good a logician 
to believe that what he states is a sound argument, His state- 
ment has the appearance of a mere evasion. We have, so the 
Senator says, two concerns in the United States producing dye- 
stuffs sufficient to meet substantially the needs af the American 
textile industries at this time. I do not know about that, but 
I doubt it. They may be able to do so In a small way as to 
certain limited number of dyes, but not in the larger way. 

Mr. President, the Senator asks, Are we going to drive out 
the foreign monopoly and open the door to a domestic monopoly? 
No; I do not intend to do that; but if I should be compelled to 
choose between a foreign monopoly and a domestic monopoly, 
I would take the one at home, for this reason if no other, that 
whenever it should be established that there was a monopoly 
existing in contravention of the laws of the United States, the 
Department of Justice could proceed to suppress it, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I do not know that I have fol- 
lowed the argument of the Senator from Missouri exactly, but 
I should like to ask him if he contends that this tax is not 
levied as a protective measure, but solely as a means of over- 
coming the monopoly in this industry now enjoyed by the Ger- 
mans under the protection of their Government? I understand 
that that is his line of argument. 

Mr. STONE. I speak for myself, and am simply stating my 
own attitude. I have supported, and now support, this pro- 
vision of the bill upon the ground that I believe it is the only 
meuns at the command of the Government of the United States 
by which it can destroy a foreign monopoly preying upon our 
country. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then, Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
how he reconcties that statement with this declaration of the 
Democratic Party, which I shall read: 

We declare it to be a fundamenta: principle of the Democratic Party 
that the Federai Government, under the Constitution, has no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of revy- 
enue. 

Now, confessedly, this is not for the purpose of revenue 

Mr. STONE. Oh, Mi. President—— 

Mr. OLIVER. And still the Senator contends it is in full 
accord with Democratie doctrines. 

Mr: STONE. Oh, weil 

Mr. OLIVER. Now, if the Senator will allow me to finish, I 
desire to say that I am heartily in aceord with the conclusion 
of the Senator in support of this provision. 

Mr. STONE. But for a wholly different reason, 

Mr. OLIVER. But I can not understand how his reason is 
in accord with the printed declaration of the Democratic Party, 
though still he contends thut it is. $ 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is in accord with me, so he says, 
but be admits for a wholly different reason. He would put pro- 
hibitory tariff duties upon practically everything to establish 
universal monopoly in the United States. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator has no right to say 
what I would do under any circumstances. 

Mr. STONE. I say that is what the Republican Party stands 
for as a general proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER. Let the Senator stigmatize the Republican 
Party, if he will, but he has no right to say what I personally 
or individually would do under any other circumstances than 
those which exist to-day. 

Mr. STONE. That is true, and if I have offended I apolo- 
gize. I merely said what the Senator would do, because he is 
such a fine representative of his political party. 


AE EEN The: Senator compliments me beyond my 

Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President, I am through. I wish only 
to remark that I stand for this bill, because I know of no otber 
way to break down and free our industries from the domination 
of a great foreign monopely that preys upon them. The old 
political feature of a tariff, the question of protection or free 
trade, is not involved. The question is. Shall we use the only 
power this Government has at its: command, the taxing power, 
to. destroy or to control a monopoly of the kind I have indicated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STONE. I unde~stand the motion—I have been asked 
concerning it by a number of Senators—is: to strike out a por- 
tion of the House text. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the Senate committee amendment, .on page 128, striking 
out the House text beginning in line 18 of that page and extend- 
ing ta line 12. on page 129, and inserting new matter from that 
point down to line 19, om page 138; and also the Senate com- 
mittee amendment in Group IIT. on page 130, down to the end 
of line 3, on page 131. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I asked that the Senate 
committee amendments: to Group II and to Group III be con- 
sidered together. I understand we are voting or the question 
of the adoption of the Senate committee amendments to both 
Group II and Group III at one time? 
ee PRESIDING OFFICER. That is what the Chair has 

ted. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it: 

Mr. HUGHES. The vote comes now upon the committee 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote comes upon the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. A vote “yea” sustains the committee and a 
vote “nay ” opposes the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that there may be no mis- 
take about it, I will state that we are not voting now on sec- 
tion 84. The amendment that we are voting on concludes with 
line 3, on page 131. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is what the Chair has 
stated. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand, we are voting on the 
adoption of the Senate committee amendments, both™to group 
II and group III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is what the Chair has 
stated. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called}. I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsrenp], which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
sarn] and vote nay.” 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 
In view of his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pack] and vote “ yea.” - 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]. In his 
absence, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” e 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Lea} and vote yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). F have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], 
but, by virtue of an understanding with him, I am permitted 
to vote, and I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Loben] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrren- 
cock]. I will let that transfer remain for the balance of the 
day and vote “ yea” on this question. 
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Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crark] to the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuat- 
BER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. I desire, however, 
to be counted present for the purpose of making a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TownsENnb’s name was 
called). I desire the Recorp to show that my colleague [Mr. 
TowNseENpD] is detained from the Senate because of illness in his 
family. He is paired, however, with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Bryan]. If my colleague were present and at liberty to 
vote, he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprno]. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], and I wish to announce that the 
junior Senator from Georgla asked me to state that if he were 
present he would vote against the committee amendment. I 
vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. VARDAMAN’S name 
was called). The present occupant of the chair has a pair with 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. In the absence of 
n transfer the Chair withholds his vote. If permitted to vote, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky IMr. Jans], 
which 1 transfer to the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] and vote “ yea.” 

I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Lopes] is un- 
avoidably absent. He has a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Ssairn]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pU Pont] to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Cutserson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. My colleague [Mr. Crark of Wyoming] is 
unavoidably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. If present, my colleague would vote 
“ ven.“ 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
May I inquire if the senlor Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sztrrr] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I am obliged to withdraw my 
yote, having a pair with that Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS] has not voted. I am paired with that Senator, but I 
transfer he pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Netson] and will let my vote stand 


Mr. COLT. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Dela-- 


ware [Mr. SAULSBURY] to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau} and vote “ yea.” À 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire if the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut, which I transfer to the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Jomuxson] and vote “yea.” 

At this time I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watsur| is necessarily absent. He is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprirr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Varpasan]. The present 
occupant of the chair announces a transfer of his pair to the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] and votes “nay.” 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Jams]. He is paired 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. If present, 
the Senator from Kentucky would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN. I inquire if the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Carron] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mx. OWEN. I am paired with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote 
si nay.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Lrerrrr] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHerranp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]; 


The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BranpecEer] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrxso ]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Ashurst Husting Penrose Smith, Mich, 
Beckha m Jones Pittman Smith, S. C, 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene Smoot 
Chilton La Follette Ransdell Sterling 
Colt Lee, Md. Shafroth Stone 
Cummins Lewis Sheppard Swanson 
Curtis Martin, Va. Sherman t 
Fall Martine, N, J. Shields Thompson 
Fletcher Myers Simmons rren 
Gallinger Norris Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Hughes Oliver Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—7, 

Bankhead Lane Reed Vardaman 
Bryan Overman Underwood 

NOT VOTING—45. 
Borah Gore ge Smith, Md. 
Brady Gronna McCumber Sutherland 
Brandegee Hardin: McLean Thomas 
Broussard Hardwick Nelson Tilman 
Catron Hitchcock Newlands Townsend 
Cla pp 5 Hollis O'Gorman Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. James Owen Walsh 
Clarke, Ark, Johnson, Me. Page Wiliams 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Works 
Dillingham Kern Poindexter 
du Vont Lea, Tenn. Robinson 
Gof Lippitt Saulsbury 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether there is any possibility of reaching an agreement to 
fix a time to vote upon this bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I feel constrained to say 
to the Senator that there is no possibility of fixing a time at 
this hour; but I want to assure the Senator that the Senators 
on this side of the Chamber are quite as anxious as any Senator 
on the other side can be to facilitate the passage of this bill. I 
have made inquiry and am fully satisfied that the bill will be 
passed to-morrow, without any doubt. That is my conviction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks we could not have an 
agreement this afternoon. Does the Senator think we could 
have an agreement to-morrow? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator could, so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, but the inquiries that I have made develop 
the fact that there will be objection to fixing a time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator feels confident, however, that 
we cnn agree upon a time to-morrow, and that a vote can be 
had during the next calendar day? 

Mr. GALLINGER. During the next calendar day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Sefore adjournment to-morrow? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt at all about it; not the 
least in the world. Of course, all human calculations at times 
are disappointed, but I assure the Senator that that is my full 
belief. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina, in charge of the bill, whether It is his intention to 
have a night session to-night or to adjourn at the usual hour? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to say, in reply to the Senator from 
Alabama, that it is the wish of Senators on the committee, and 
others with whom I have conferred, that we go on until about 
8 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to make 
the observation, for what it is worth, that no substantial 
progress will be made by holding the Senate in session longer 
than the usual hour to-night. There are Senators on this 
side—I am speaking with entire frankness—who, if we are to 
have unusual hours, will make speeches. If we do not have 
unusual hours, those speeches will not be made, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will not make any ob- 
jection to our going on a little later than usual this afternoon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to repeat what I said the other 
afternoon—that in my judgment we do not make any substan- 
tial progress by holding night sessions. If we could lock the 
galleries I think we might, but as long as the galleries are 
open—I have watched that for a great many years—we do 
mighty little legislating. Of course, the matter is in the hands 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we can make a little headway. If 
it turns out that we are not making headway we can adjourn. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The suggestion of the Senator from 
North Carolina is that we go on until about the time that the 
galleries fill, and then stop: 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be very much better to take a 
recess at 6.30 to-night until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning? 
There is not any question in my mind but that we can get 
through with the bill to-morrow. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not the least. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I felt assured of that I would not insist, 
but I feel that it is so important that we should finish up this 
matter to-morrow that if we can make a little further headway 
this afternoon we ought to do it. I will let it drift on until 
half past 6, however, and then we will see, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. : 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to inquire whether there are any Sena- 
tors who desire to be heard on the revenue bill now? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We will take up the amendments. I hope 
we may not have much discussion upon the next amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. If there is no discussion desired to-night on 
the revenue bill, I ask that the remainder of the day be de- 
voted to the corrupt-practices act. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not consent to that, Mr. President. 
The revenue bill is before the Senate, and I have stated that 
we did not wish to and would not, unless the Senate directed 
that it be done, luy it aside te take up anything until we have 


finished it. 
Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the time is growing very 
short 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. I will wait until the Senator has concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. I have not declined 
to yield to him. 

Mr. OWEN. I know, but I do not wish to take up the Sen- 
ator’s time. I desire to make a statement in my own time. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina tu the fact that we have not yet finished 
the reading of the bill. I suggest that we go right along. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I desire to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. That is the question before the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. What I want to call attention to is that if 
Senators do not want to use the remaining part of the day, 
since it is the desire of so many 

Mr. SIMMONS, . Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. OWEN, I yield for a question; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must not have been in here 
when I stated that I hoped we might continue the consideration 
of the bill until 8 o’clock in order that we might make further 
progress with it. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand that perfectly, but the Senator 
is permitting the program to be determined by the minority, 
and that is what I object to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am not. I have not yielded anything 
to the minority. I have not changed my pur 4 : 

Mr. OWEN. It is perfectly easy for the minority to use the 
revenue bill as a buffer with which to use up the time and 
in that way preclude any reasonable time for the considera- 
tion of the corrupt-practices act. It is just as good a way to 
filibuster against the corrupt-practices act as to do it openly, 
and I prefer to have it done openly if that is the desire of the 
minority. I do not want to have the time which is available 
not utilized when I regard the corrupt-practices act as vital 
to the welfare of this Nation, and I hope the Senator from 
North Carolina will go ön with the revenue bill until at least 

+ 11 o'clock to-night. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it is unfair for the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma to refer to a “ filibuster” on this side of 
the Chamber. Does the Senator know that most of the day has 
been occupied by Senators on the other side of the Chamber? 
Does he know that the discussion was started by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]? Does he know that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hugues] occupied a great deal of time to-day? 
Does he know that upon this side of the Chamber the only time 
that has been occupied was consumed by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Ne.son], who spoke for about one hour and two 
minutes, I think, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who 
occupied about 25 minutes? Then. too, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] has been speaking. 

I do not think it is just or right that the Senator should try 
to make it appear that there is any filibuster on this side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. LEWIS rose, g 

Mr. OLIVER. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois rose 
to address the Chair. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to inform the Senators that there is 
an item now upon the table that might give opportunity, if not 
necessity, for debate. I tendered this morning what is called 
the Webb bill, embodying the export-trade feature, as an amend- 
ment to the present measure. It being on the table, I wanted 
to invite attention to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LEWIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are not yet through with the committee 
amendments, As soon as we are through with the committee 
amendments, the amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
will be in order. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator, but I was not rising to 
that point. It was to inform a couple of Senators who wanted 
to know if that amendment had been introduced. They were 
of the impression that when it was reached it would entail 
some debate, and the Senator from Oklahoma desired to regulate 
his future course in accordance with that matter. I am merely 
informing those interested that I have tendered the amendment, 
and it lies on the table, to be called up at the appropriate time. 
Whether it shall awaken debate or not, I do not know. 


PAY OF EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Carolina has kindly agreed to yield to me temporarily 
to enable me to introduce a joint resolution, which will not take 
three minutes to consider, I am sure, and which will uppeal to 
every Senator. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Secretary will read the joint resolution. - 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the payment 
of September salaries to officers and employees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the day of adjournment of the 
present session, was read the first time by its title and the sec- 
ond time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives are authorized and instructed to pay the 
officers and employees of the Senate and House, including the Ca 
police and including the pages who shall be continued upon the rolls of 
September, their respective salaries or per diem for the menth of Sep- 
tember, 1916. on the day of adjournment of the present session; and 
the Clerk of the House is authorized to pay on the same day to Members, 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners their allowance for clerk hire 
for the said month of 5 and so much money as may be neces- 
sary to pay the pages of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
until the end of September is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This is an exact copy of the joint 
resolution adopted in 1914. It is simply to advance their pay 
to these clerks wlfo have to start home. I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objetion, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, rend 
the third time, and passed. 
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THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
next section of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with sec- 
tion 84, on page 131. 

The next amendment was, on page 131, line 4, after the word 
“That,” to strike out “on and after the day following the pas- 
sage of this act“; in line 5, after the word “ section,” to strike 
out “400” and insert “83”; and in line 9, after the words 
“Group III“ to strike out “except natural and synthetic aliza- 
rin, and dyes obtained from alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol; 
and natural and synthetic indigo and all indigoids, whether or 
not obtained from indigo,” so as to make the clause read: 

Src. 84. That in addition to the duties provided in section 83, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles contained in Group 
II a special duty of 2} cents pe pound, and upon all articles contained 
in Group III a special duty of 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at this time I simply desire to 
give notice that I shall move to strike out “two and a half” 
and insert “ three and three-quarters,” and to strike out “ five” 
and insert “seven and a half”; but I shall not do that until 
the committee amendments are disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the umendment of the committee, 

The amendmént was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 131, line 15, after the word 
“after.” to strike out “the passage of”; and in the same line, 
after the word “ this,” to strike out “ act” and insert “ title shall 
go into effect,” so as to make the clause read: 

h f be 

shall 5 whe sheets ace 4 8 CCC 20 
per cent of the rate imposed by this section, so that at the end of such 
1 such special duties shall no longer be a „ levied, or col- 
ected ; but if, at the expiration of five years from the date of the pas- 
sage of this act, the President finds that there is not being manufactured 
or produced within the United States as much as 60 per cent in value 
of the domestic consumption of the articles mentioned Groups II and 
III of section 400, he shall by proclamation so declare, whereupon the 
special duties imposed by this section on such articles shall no longer 
be assessed, levied, or collected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLIVER. I suggest that in line 24, page 131, “section 
400 ” should be changed to “ section 83.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 24, page 131, strike out “400” and 
insert 83“ after the word “ section.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 4, after the words 
“twenty-three,” to Insert “and the words ‘salicylic acid’ in 
paragraph 1,” so as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 85, That paragraphs 20, 21, 22, and 23 and the words “ salicylic 
acid“ in graph 1 of Schedule A of section 1 of an act entitled “An 
act to il aad tarif duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, and paragraphs 394, 
452, and 514, and the words “ carbolie” and “ phthalic,” in 5 
387 of the “ free list” of section 1 of said act, and so much of sald act 
or any existing law or parts of law as may be inconsistent with this 
title are hereby repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, after line 15, to insert: 


Sec, 86. That until the termination of the present European war, or 
until the conditions of importations of the articles therein specified 
shall bave been substantially restored, which shall be evidenced by the 
proclamation of the President of the United States to that effect, the 
provisions of Title V of this act shall not take effect or become operative. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Tho Secretary proceeded to read the amendment, Title VI, 
printing paper,” beginning on page 132, line 22. 

Mr. HUGHES, In order to clarify the title we have just 
finished, I should like to return to page 130, line 12, and pro- 
pose an amendinent. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
vote by which the amendment of the committee, on page 130, 
was agreed to will be reconsidered, 

Mr. HUGHES: In line 12, after the word “ acids,” I move to 
insert “equal to or more than,” so as to read: 

A quantity of tar acids equal to or more than 5 per cent. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. In lines 12 and 18, I move to strike out the 
words “or more,” so as to read: “5 per cent of the original 
distillate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. In the next paragraph, on page 130, line 23, 
“ phenalie ” should read “ phenolic,” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment will be 
agreed to without objection, 

Mr. HUGHES. On page 131, line 1, I move to strike out the 
word “ including.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. Is the Senator from New Jer- 
sey quite sure that the word “including” should be stricken 
out? 

Mr. HUGHES. I feel certain that it should be stricken out, I 
will say to the Senator. It was suggested to me by the Treas- 
ury Department, and the reason seemed to me to be sound. If 
there is any question about it I will be glad to talk to the Sena- 
tor about it. The matter can be reached later in the considera- 
tion of the bill or in conference, 4 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator I think the word 
“ including ” is necessary. It reads “including natural alizarin 
and indigo and color dyes, or color lakes obtained, derived, or 
manufactured therefrom,” 

Mr. HUGHES. I will ask the Senator to let the amendment 
be adopted. T shall be perfectly willing to revert to it later. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do. ‘ ; 5 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to have the Senator explain 
briefly what this will do. There were no hearings, no evidence, 
no explanation of any kind. I do not understand it myself, and 
I should like to have some explanation of It. 

Mr. HUGHES, All right. I shall be delighted to explain it 
to the Senator privately as well as publicly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am looking for information. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will be glad to give the Senator all the in- 
formation I have. That will not take me long. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think as long as the information will not take 
very long, it had better be made public. 

Mr. HUGHES. What is the Senator referring to? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am referring to the paragraph relating to 
paper that we have under consideration. 

Mr. HUGHES. I was not directing myself to that paragraph, 
because 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That 
the Senate now. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is not the paragraph beginning on page 182, 
line 22, before the Senate now? f 

Mr. HUGHES. No; it is not. I will say to the Senator I am 
dealing with the title of dyestuffs. I have not attempted to make 
any change in the paper title, and I do not purpose to make any 
as far as I am concerned; I am going to leave that to some one 
else. I have trouble enough of my own. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to recur to page 99 and to offer the following amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Sena- 
tor that the amendment just offered be disposed of before tuking 
up another amendment. ž 

Mr. HUGHES. I understood that it was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it will be considered as agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Is that the print-paper title? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; that is not before the 
Senate; it is in the dyestuff title. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks unanimous.consent to return to page 99 and to add a new 
section, which will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as section 56, after 
line 15, on page 99, the following: 


Sec. 56. That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes as amended by act 
of June 3, 1896, and as further amended by act of March 2, 1911, be 
further amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3255. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may exempt distillers of brandy 
made exclusively from apples, peaches, grapes, pears, pineapples, oranges, 
apricots, berries, plums, 1 rsimmons, prunes, figs, or cherries 
from any provision of this title relating to the manufacture of spirits, 
except as to the tax thereon, when in his judgment it may seem expe- 
dient to do so: „That where, in menufacture of wine, artificial 
sweetening has been used ‘he wine or the fruit pomace residuum may 
be used in the distillation of brandy, as such use shall not prevent the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the 8 from exempting such distiller from any provision of 
this title relating to the manufacture of spirits, except as to the tax 
thereon, when in his judgment it may seem expedient to do so: And 

rovided further, That the distillers mentioned in this section may add 
to not less than 500 gallons (or 10 barrels) of grape cheese not more 
than 500 gallons of a sugar solution made from cane, beet, starch, or 
corn sugar, such solution to have a saccharine strength of not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent, and may ferment the resultant mixture on'a winery. or 
distillery premises, and such fermented product shall be regarded as 
distilling material.” : 


Mr. GALLINGER. This seems to be a pretty important 
amendment, I should like the Senator from New Jersey to 
give some explanation of it. 


paragraph is not before 


1916. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, that is 
not a committee amendment, and I hope the Senator from 
New Jersey will let us finish the committee amendments, 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, if the Senator insists upon pro- 
ceeding in order 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have insisted in the case of the Senator 
from Illinois, and I think I ought to apply the same rule to 
the Senator from New Jersey. a 

Mr. HUGHES. It makes no difference to me whether the 
amendment is passed or not. I should like to get what I am 
charged with doing off my mind as soon as possible. There 
was no opposition to this amendment on the part of anyone, 
as far as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is no objection, I will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is going to find out 
whether there is objection. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Unless the amendment is explained, I 
shall object. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will be glad to explain it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to be an applejack amendment, 
and I should like to know something about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the amendment now? 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I really think we ought to 
complete the reading of the bill and let the amendment come 
in afterwards. ? y 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask that the amendment may lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on 
the table, and the Secretary will state the next amendment, 

The next amendment was, on page 132, after line 21, to insert; 

TITLE VI. PRINTING PAPER. 


Sec. 87. That section 822, Schedule M, and section 567 of the free 
list of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, be amended so that the same 
shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 322. Kidney Dapo (other than paper commerciall 
as handmade or machine ndmade paper, Joven paper, and itation 

pan paper by whatever mame known), unsized. sized, or glued, suit- 
able for the printing of books and newspapers, but not for covers or 
bindings, not specially provided for in this section, valued above 5 
eents per pound, 12 per cent ad valorem: Provided, however, That if 
any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
shall impose any export duty. export license fee, or other charge of any 
kind whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license 
fee or otherwise) upon printing paper, wood pulp. or wood for use in 
the manufacture of wood pulp, there shall be imposed upon printing 
paper, valued above 5 cents per pound, when imported either directly 
or indirectly from such country, hid donee province, or other sub- 
division of government, ag additional duty equal to the amount of the 
highest export duty or other export charge imposed by such country, 
God senate province, or other subdivision of government, upon either 

rinting paper or upon an amount of wood pulp, or wood tor use in 
he manufacture of wood pulp necessary to manufacture such printing 
aper, 
pag Sec. 567. Printing paper (other than paper commercially known as 
handmade or machine handmade paper, japan paper, and imitation 
japan paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, or glued, suit- 
able for the printing of books and newspapers, but not for covers or 
bindings, not specially provided for in this section, valued at not above 
5 cents per pound, decalcomania paper not printed.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I recall very vividly the 
controversy that arose not long ago over this matter of print 
paper, when it was contended that, if we removed the duty and 
allowed Canada to bring paper into this country on more favor- 
able terms, it would reduce the cost of paper. I am not going 
to argue this question at all, nor precipitate a tariff discussion, 
but I want to put in the Recorp precisely what has happened 
since this class of paper was put on the free list. I will ask 
the Secretary to read the table I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator desire it read? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is just a few lines, and I should like 
to have it read. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Imports of news print paper from Canada, 


known 


Tons, 
54, 485 


1812. 84, 634 
1913... 218, 793 
VES CaS SRE T . 210, 401 
2 ͤ —:. D ESEE NONNE EEEN NA 66, 921 
c SEE SAE A Se STS L 85, 986 
SSA NERS eR ES Sa SEEMS END SSE IRI ae 35, 838 
March, 1916. — 41,952 
April, 1916_ — 88,032 

CON FAs SS RT NEA SS Tee E lene Of ae A 43, 845 


For fiye months, January to May, 1916, inclusive, 195,653 tons have 
tees imported, At that rate the iinportations for 1916 will be 469,560 
ons. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I put that table in the 
Recorp for the purpose of showing that we have transferred 
this industry to Canada; and I do not know that we are getting 
paper any cheaper. On the contrary, I understand that the 
cost of print paper is higher than it was when we transferred 
the industry from our own country to a foreign country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when in the present tariff 
law provision was made for the free importation of paper not 
costing more than a certain sum per pound, I think it was done 
with practically general assent in the Senate. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not mean to say that it was unanimous, 
but I think there was general assent, z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, in my 
feeble way, occupying considerable time, I entered as earnest 
a protest against it as I knew how to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not recall the attitude of the Senator 
from New Hampshire exactly, and, of course, I accept his 
statement as to what his attitude was at the time; but I think 
that I am safe in saying that the action taken was with the 
acquiescence of pretty nearly the entire Senate and the entire 
Congress. It was in response to an almost universal, if not 
quite universal, demand from the newspapers for cheaper 
print paper, and was based largely upon educational grounds. 
Now, the price of print paper has gone far beyond the limit 
as to value fixed in the tariff law, and the papers are not get- 
ting the benefit of the free paper intended by the provision in 
the present law to be accorded to them; and if they are to have 
the benefit of the privilege of getting print puper duty free, 
then it is necessary to raise the limit as to value per pound. 
That is all there is in this amendment. I myself do not care to 
discuss it, but I simply wanted to state the reason why the 
committee put this provision in the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, this amendment is put in, as 
the Senator from North Carolina states, for the purpose of 
securing, as far as possible, the favor of the newspapers of 
the country. I do not say that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina stated that, but I say that that is the open and palpable 
purpose. 
` Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will not put words in 
my mouth which I did not utter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I said was that the original provision 
was placed in the tariff law, whether rightfully or wrongfully— 
I shall make no contention as to thut, and I do not intend to 
enter upon a defense of it now—as a concession to the news- 
papers; and if they are to get the benefit of that concession we 
have got to change the limitation. That is all there is to it. 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President, I will withdraw my statement 
in the form in which it was then expressed and say that the 
original act taking the duty off print paper valued at not above 
24 cents a pound was placed in the law as a concession to the 
newspapers of the country. This amendment is put in as u 
further concession. - 

As one of the favored class, Mr. President—because Fam a 
newspaper publisher—I may say that I never asked any such 
concession, but that I was opposed to it; that I never believed 
it would enable me in the end to buy paper any cheaper than 
it could be obtained under a fair and reasonable duty placed 
upon imports of paper; and I am firmly of the opinion now that 
the present shortage of paper in this country would be by no 
means so acute if the duty upon print paper had been allowed to 
remain at $2 per ton, because the moment that the duty was 
taken off all development of the paper industry within the 
borders of the United States ceased as if by magic, and the de- 
velopment in Canada, while it has been great, as shown by the 
figures submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire | Mr. 
GaALLINGER], has been by no means as great as would have been 
the development in this country if Congress had trusted to the 
enterprise and the energy of our own people, who would have 
put up additional units and added to their paper-making capac- 
ity as fast as the demands of the newspapers of the country 
required. So I believe that the present shortage of paper would 
have been to a certain extent avoided—not altogether, perhaps, 
because the demand for paper has been phenomenal during the 
last year, while the supply of some of the materials for making 
paper, owing to conditions arising out of the war, has been 
restricted to a certain extent—but if we had continued the duty 
on paper, I believe that news-print paper to-day would not have 
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been selling above 24 cents per pound; and if we should place 
a fair and reasonable duty upon it now and encourage the 
establishment and the enlargement of the industry within our 
own borders, I believe that within a short time the problem 
before the newspapers of the country would be solved, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to the end of section 90, on page 136, line 23. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I bave concluded, as the 
result of some arrangements that have been made by which I 
think the disposition of the bill can be facilitated, not to in- 
sist upen a night session. I therefore move that when the 
Senate .takes a recess to-night it be until 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Why not move a recess now? It 
is practically 6.80 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; a brief executive session is desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I move that the Secretary 
be authorized to change the text of the bill in order to corre- 
spond with the new numbering of the paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none. and it is so ordered. 

Mr. STERLING. I submit an amendment to the Tariff 
Commission feature of the bill, and ask to have it printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 29 minutes 
p. m., Monday, September 4. 1916) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, September 5, 1916, at 10 o'clock a, m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 4 
(legislative day of September 1), 1916. 
Consvt. 
CLASS 9. 
Arthur A. McLean, jr., to be a consul of class 9. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Lieut. Col. Erneste V. Smith to be colonel, 
. CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
Capt. Henry H. Robert to be major. 
To be captains, 
First Lieut. Lindsay C. Herkness. 
First Lieut. Albert K. B. Lyman. 
First Lieut. Frederick S. Strong, jr. 
First Lieut. Creswell Garlington. 
First Lieut. Daniel D. Pullen. 
First Lieut. Carey H. Brown. 
First Lieut. Oscar N. Solilberg. 
First Lieut. Beverly C. Dunn. 
First Lieut. Donald H. Connolly, 
First Lieut. Raymond F. Fowler. 
First Lieut. David MeCoach, jr. 
First Lieut. James G. B. Lampert. 
First Lieut. Philip B. Fleming. 
First Lieut. John W. Stewart. 
First Lieut. Joseph C. Mehuffey. 
First Lieut. Paul S. Reinecke. 
First Lieut. Raymond A. Wheeler. 
First Lieut. W. Morris Chubb. 
First Lieut. Howard S. Bennion. 
First Lieut. William C. Sherman. 
First Lieut. Rudolph C. Kuldell. 
First Lieut. Roscoe C. Crawford. 
First Lieut. Earl G. Paules. 
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First Lieut. Bradford G. Chynoweth, 
First Lieut. Milo P. Fox. 
First Lieut. John C. Gotwals. 

To be first lieutenants. 
Second Lieut. George J. Richards. 
Second Lieut. Alexander P. Cronkhite, 
Second Lieut. John S. Smylie. 
Second Lieut. Lehman W. Miller. 
Second Lieut. Douglas L. Weart, 
Second Lieut. Earl E. Gesler. 
Second Lieut. Edwin A. Bethel. 
Second Lieut. John F. Conklin. 
Second Lieut, Alfred L. Ganahl. 
Second Lieut. John E. Harris. 
Second Lieut. William F. Tompkins, 
Second Lieut, Douglas H. Gillette. 
Second Lieut..Paul A. Hodgson. 
Second Lieut. Donald A. Davison, 
Second Lieut. Thomas B. Larkin, 
Second Lieut. Edwin C. Kelton. 
Second Lieut. Mason J. Young. 
Second Lieut. Layson E. Atkins, 
Second Lieut. John H. Wills. 
Second Lieut. Raymond G. Moses. 
Second Lieut. Wilhelm D. Styer. 
Second Lieut. John W. Fraser. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. Cunningham. 
Second Lieut. Dwight F. Johns. 
Second Lieut. William A. Snow. 
Second Lieut. Thomas D. Finley. 
Second Lieut. Wiltiam H. Britton. 
Second Lieut. Elroy S. J. Irvine. 
Second Lieut. Notley Y. Du Hamel. 
Second Lieut. Wilburn H. Henderson, 


Second Lieut. Robert G. Guyer. 


Second Lieut, Edward C. Smith. 
Second Lieut. Robert A. Sharrer. 
Second Lieut. Ludson D. Worsham. 
Second Lieut. Edward G. Bliss. 
Second Lieut. Ralph G. Barrows. 
Second Lieut. Holland L. Robb. 
Second Lieut. Frederick W. Bonfils. 
Second Lient. Robert R. Neyland, jr. 

To be probational first lieutenants, 
Prohational Second Lieut. George Mayo. 
Probational Second Lieut. Paul T. Bock. 
Probational Second Lieut. Charles O. Boynton. 
Probational Second Lieut. Arthur P. von Deexten, 
Probational Second Lieut. Edward N. Whitney, 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 

MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants, 

James Norment Baker. 

Samuel Clifton Baldwin. 

Carlton Mann Beebe. 

John Marshall Beffel. 

Thomas Cleland Bell. 

Nelson Miles Black. 

William Parsons Boardman, 

‘Horace Manchester Brown. 

Polk Duncan Brown. 

Coleman Graves Buford, 

Nuckols ‘Thornton Davie, _ 

George Strong Derby. 

Thomas Patrick Foley. 

William Brown Ford, 

Louis Julian Genella. 

Robert Goldthwaite. 

Chester Sigmund Harris. 

James Barnard Hastings. 

John Robert Hume. 

Thomas William Jenkins. 

Walter Arthur Jillson. 

Norman Emmett Jobes. 

Otto Anthony Kreml. A 

Roger Irving Lee. 

Francis Hector McNaught. 

Earle Hobart McRae. 

Nathaniel Robert Mason. 

Fitch Champlin Edmunde Mattison. 

Norman Randolph Price. 

George Samuel Reiss. 

Robert Lewis Rhodes. 
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William Frederic Andrew George Rienhoff. 
Augustus Washington Shea, 
Edward Bernard Sheehan. 
Jesse Pickrell Simpson. 
John Paul Spooner. 
James Leavitt Stoddard. 
Thomas Cromwell Stunkard. 
Henry Ladd Stickney. 
Bert Tillery. 
Carl Christian Vogel. 
Fred Cecil Watson. 
Harry Bernard Zimmermann. 
Charles Carlin Ayres. 
Harold Augustus Benson. 
Joseph Edward Campbell. 
Walcott Denison. 
Gouverneur Vincent Emerson. 
Roy Macleay Fortier, _ 
William Archer Hagins. 
Paul Ramsey Hawley. 
Robert Burns Hill. 
Leroy Taylor Howard. 
William Rogers Klingensmith, 
Charles Le Baron, jr. 
Alva Burton McKie. 
Emery Bowers Neff. 
Oramel Henry Stanley. 
Prescott Stearns Tucker, 
Otto Emil Utzinger. 
Bascom Lee Wilson. 
William Roy Cain, 
Thomas Lee Gore. 
Asa Margrave Lehman. 
Benjamin Norris. 
John Roy Oswalt. 
Cary Robert Pollock. 
William Olark Thomas. 
QUARTERMASTES CORPS, 
Charles P. Daly, chief clerk, office of the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, to be military storekeeper with the 
rank of captain. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS. 
Joseph M. Connery, Enfield. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
James W. T. Davis, Amherst. 
Richard T. Fennessey, Danvers. 
Sydney Harrocks, Westminster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Thomas H. McKliveen, Trafford. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
E. J, Dunn, Bryant. : 
Julius Palmer, Gary, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, September J, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for this newborn 
day, token of Thy presence and continued care; for our great 
and growing Republic, with its vast resources, manifold indus- 
tries, its educational facilities and scientific achievements, its 
religious liberty and philanthropic institutions; for the great 
opportunities it affords for development of all that is best in 
man. 

We pray for an increased patriotic citizenship, which shall 
solidify our Government into a perfect whole, that we may con- 
tinue to grow in all that makes a nation great and strong; that 
peace may be ours, and a place among the nations for increased 
good in all the world, and everlasting praise shall be Thine, in 
the name of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, September 2, 
1916, was read and approved. 

CHANGE OF CONFEREES. 

The SPEAKER. The other day the Chair appointed the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Raker], the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Taytor], and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexkoor] as conferees on Senate bill 3646. Mr. TAYLOR and 
Mr. Lenroor are both out of the city, and the Chair appoints 


the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Haypren] and the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. La Forterre}. 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp on the subject of Americanism 
and John Ericsson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of Americanism and John Ericsson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague [Nr. 
CHIPERFIELD] be permitted to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting a speech in relation to the National Guard which 
he delivered before the American Society of Military Law at the 
meeting of the American Bar Association. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. CHIPEBFIELD] 
have permission to extend his remarks by printing in the.Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a speech that he made recently on the sub- 
ject of the National Guard. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing remarks on the eight-hdur law, 
and also on the question of preparedness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the eight- 
hour law and on the subject of preparedness. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Reserving the right to object, I announced 
on Saturday, with the concurrence of the gentleman from Tli- 
nois (Mr. Mann], that I would ask for general leave to print 
on the eight-hour law, and I now make that request, 

The SPEAKER. First, is there objection to the latter part of 
the request of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] 
asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen have permission to 
print in the Recorp speeches on the subject of the eight-hour 
law, and so forth. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. For how many days? 

Mr, ADAMSON. I do not know that it makes any difference. 
How many days would suit the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. I am not particular. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will say 10 days, so as to give them 
plenty of time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous 
consent that all Members have leave to print remarks on the 
subject of the eight-hour law for 10 days. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I take it those speeches will appear in the per- 
manent Recorp as of to-day and not as of last Friday. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is what they ought to do. 

The SPEAKER. The speeches printed under this leave to 
appear in the permanent Recorp as if dellvered to-day. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURED FEDERAL EMPIOYRES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT. 8 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 
report on the workmen’s compensation bill, H. R. 15316. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman presents a conference report 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. I think it ought to be disposed of now. 

Mr. WEBB. I ask unanimous consent that we may now con- 
sider the conference report. It is very brief. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolinn [Mr. 
Wess] asks unanimous consent to consider this conference re- 
port now, the rule about printing to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1195). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15316) to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Ifouse numbered 4. to the 
amendment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 
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“Src, 28a. Upon the organization of said commission and notifi- 
cation of the heads of all executive departments that the com- 
mission is ready to take up the work devolved upon it by this 
act, all commissions and independent bureaus, by or in which 
payments for compensation are now provided, together with the 
adjustment and settlement of such claims, shall cease and de- 
termine, and such executive departments, commissions, and in- 
dependent bureaus, shall transfer all pending claims to said 
commission to be administered by it. The said commission may 
obtain, in all cases, in addition to the reports provided in sec- 
tion 24, such information and such reports from employees of 
the departments as may be agreed upon by the commission and 
the heads of the respective departments. All clerks and em- 
ployees now exclusively engaged in carrying on said work in 
the various executive departments, commissions, and independ- 
ent bureaus, shall be transferred to, and become employees of, 
the commission at their present grades and salaries.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

E. Y. Wess, 

WARREN GARD, 

A. J. VOLSTEAD, 
Managers on the part of "the House. 

Hoxe SMITH, 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 

W. E. BORAH, y 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 6748) pro- 
viding that Indian schools may be maintained without restric- 
tion as to annual rate of expenditure per pupil. 

The SPEAKER. Is it on the House Calendar? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. On the Union Calendar. It is an 
emergency matter. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a Senate bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


1 fie it 8 etc., That 3 mon 
ndian schoo purposes mav n 
capita expenditure for the aandal support 
pupil in any Indian school, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ school” insert: “ Provided, That in 
8 shall the per eapita cost at any one school exceed the sum of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 


appropriated or available for 
ed without restriction as to per 
and education of any one 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I ask unanimous consent to con- 


sider it in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider it in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose that amendment means $200 per 
annum, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Per annum and per capita; yes. 

Mr. MANN. Should not the words“ per annum“ be inserted? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to that. It 
means so much per capita. 

Mr. MANN. If you do not put in the words “ per annum,” it 
will soon close the school. I move to amend by inserting after 
“$200” the words “ per annum.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by inserting after the word“ $200“ the words 
“per annum.” 

Mr. NORTON. Would it not be inferred from the text of the 
bill that the words “per capita ” referred to the length of time, 

“per annum “—per capita, per annum? 

Mr. STEPHENS of TeXas. I think the preceding language of 
the bill possibly would cover the point which the gentleman from 
Illinois seems to desire. I think both points are covered by that 
language. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 


On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 

the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 17645) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and prior years, and for other purposes, had requested a 
conference with the House, and had appointed Mr. MARTIN of 
Virginia, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Smoor as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 14391. An act authorizing the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Madison, Wis., and for 
other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(3. 5407) authorizing and directing the Secretary ot the Treasury 
to extend the time of payment of the amount due the Govern- 
ment by the city of Augusta, Ga. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on September 2, 1916, they had presented to the President 
of the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 17700. An act to establish an eight-hour day for em- 
ployees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15455. An act to establish a United States Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16719. An act for the relief of John P, Sutton; 

II. R. 17567. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county 
of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dorranceton, county of Lu- 
zerne, Pa.; 

H. R. 1528. An act for the relief of Martin Huhn; and . 

H. R. 6914. An act to amend section 82, chapter 231, of the 
aS to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 

ary. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
anndunced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks upon the record of this and the last Congress 
and the present administration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the record of this Con- 
gress, the last preceding Congress, and the administration, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have Circular No. 2, of the Treasury Department, relating to 
how farmers may form national farm-loan associations, printed 
as a public document, and that 25,000 extra copies be printed be- 
side the usual number. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota ask» unani- 
mous consent to have printed as a House document Circular 
No. 2, of the Treasury Department, in regurd to farm-loan asso- 
ciations. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask if the chairman of the Printing Committee, Mr. BARNHART, 
has been consulted. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I asked the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BARNHART] in regard to it, and he said he wanted me to 
present it, that he could not get a meeting of the committee. 
It will cost less than 8100. 


Mr. MANN. Why does not the commission print it? 
Mr. STEENERSON. They have printed it, but we can not 
get copies. 


Mr. COX. Is this Circular No. 62? 


1916. 


Mr. STEENERSON. No; No. 2. 

Mr. COX. There are two cireulars and I think both of them 
ought to be printed. I think they are both extremely valuable 
documents. 

Mr. STEENERSON,. It only consists of eight pages, and it 
gives instruction to farmers how to form these farm-loan asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. COX. The Agricultural Department has recently gotten 
out a circular very much akin to that. 

Mr. FOSTER. How are these to be distributed, through the 
folding or the document room? : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Through the document room. 

Mr. FOSTER. They ought to be distributed through the 
folding room. 

Mr. MANN. And they ought to be printed by the commission, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Representatives from the city districts 
have no desire for these documents. It is a pure waste of them 
to put them in the folding room. Let them be distributed 
through the commission so Members can get what they wish. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not in favor of printing this as a 
House document and cistributing the copies through the com- 
mission, If they are printed by the House we ought to give 
them to Members and not to the commission. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman from Wisconsin does not 
want the copies, if he will give them to me I will see that they 
are used. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that they be 
distributed through the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota adds to his 
request the provision that they be distributed through the 


folding room. ; 
Mr. STEENERSON. Is that satisfactory to the gentleman 


from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Satisfactory, with an objection, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. z 

Mr. STEENERSON. I made the request for them to be dis- 
tributed through the folding room understanding that that 
would be satisfactory to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said satisfactory, with an objection. I 
have no objection to their being distributed through the docu- 
ment room. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to change my request and have them distributed through 
the document room. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by publishing a short editorial 
in to-day’s New York World entitled “A rule-or-ruin policy.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb by publishing 
a short editorial from the New York World entitled “A rule-or- 
ruin policy.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A RULB-OR-RUIN POLICY, 

In unison that suggests a cheer leader, railroad presidents are chant- 
ing, “ The eight-hour day will increase the cost of living.” It is a 
reckless cry, use they do not know. It is a wicked cry, because 
it plays into the hands of consclenceless men who find no excuse too 
silly for combinations to ralse prices spawy 

‘Phe new basis does not into effect until January 1. No one knows 
what Its effect will be. No credible estimate puts the cost as as 
2 per cent of railroad revenue; union men say less than 1 per cent. 
The added cost will be but a fraction of the increase in railroad earnings 
since 1914; but a fraction of the vast sums saved by the use of bigger 
engines and longer trains. 

At the hignest the new basis will cost less per ton-mile 
than the labor cost of moving freight per ton-mile 20 years ago. Are 
all railroad managers, like most railroad presidents, bankers’ clerks? 
Has inventive skill died in their business? Can there be no more econ- 
omies of 8 If the old instinct for efficiency survives, the new 
rule may in the end add nothing even to present labor cost. It is 
only honest dealing to wait for facts. 

An unnecessary railroad embargo on perishable goods for a strike 
that never came gave food sharks a chance ee prices up. Railroad 
executives who ta'k as most of them talk to-day give extortioners an 
excuse for keeping prices up. still in anticipation of what may never 
happen: Sore at defeat, they forget that the most unwise of all 
policies is a policy of rule or ruin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Texas situa- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
Texas situation. Is there objection? 
jection, 


There was no ob, 
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FEDERAL ROADS IN FOREST RESERVES. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed as a House document the rules and regulations 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under section 8 of the Federal- 
aid roads, forest reserve, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that there be printed as a House document a cir- 
cular issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on the Federal 
roads aid in forest reserves. 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, will these go 
through the folding room or the document room? . 

Mr. RAKER. How does the gentleman want them to go? 

Mr. FOSTER. Through the folding room. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask that they be dis- 
tributed tħrough the folding room. 

Mr. FOSTER. _ I do net want them to go where any one man 
can grab the whole of them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, what is it 
that the gentleman wishes to print as a House document? 

Mr. RAKER. These are the rules and regulations under sec- 
tion 8 of the Federal-aid road act to carry out the building of 
roads in forest reserves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Three-quarters of the Members are not 
interested in them, and they will only encumber the quota of 
Members in the folding room, and I object. 


WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the legislation and depart- 
mental affairs affecting western South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on leg- 
islation on departmental affairs in western South Dakota. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Two or three weeks ago I 
asked unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
I wish to ask what is the limit of time on such leave. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman got general leave. he can 
extend remarks at any time this side of the 4th of March. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

FEDERAL AID TO ROADS IN FOREST RESERVES. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to have the 
Tules and regulations printed under section 8 of the Federal-aid 
roads act as a public document, to be distributed through the 
document room. 

Mr. SLAYPEN. Reserving the right to object. I would like 
to ask the gentleman why not distribute them through the fold- 
ing room? 

Mr. RAKER. There are only 16 publie-land States and a few 
others, and a good many gentlemen have no use for them, but 
the people in the West want them. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought the gentleman wanted to print the 
rules for the operation of the general road act. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no; only section 8, relating to forest re- 


serves. 

The SPEAKER. How does the gentleman want these dis- 
tributed? 

Mr. RAKER. Through the document room. 

Mr. MANN. . Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, are 
these regulations in reference te the appropriation that was 
made for the forest reserves? 

Mr. RAKER. Only section 8. 

Mr. MANN. My question is simple. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The department has gotten out the regulations. 
When do they intend to print theim? . 

Mr. RAKER. In a week or so. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, every department of the Govern- 
ment has certain appropriations for printing purposes, They 
always want Congress to do their printing out of our congres- 
sional appropriation, if they can. 
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Mr. RAKER. No; that is not the purpose at all at this time. 

Mr. MANN. I suspect that is the purpose. zt : 

Mr. RAKER. No; the purpose is that we may send these 
out immediately. The people are asking for them, and a limit 
of time as to when the first application should be filed is fixed, 
and they should know so that they can prepare their proper 
applications and be properly heard before the department. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the department will get out the regulations 
in time for the people to be heard. If they do not, they are not 
at all responsive to the duties, and I think they are fully ca- 
palJe of taking care of themselves. 

Mr. RAKER. Let us have this as a public document. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman wants to have extra copies 
printed out of the congressional appropriation. ‘The depart- 
ment has an appropriation for printing these. The depart- 
ments ought to print such things as this out of their own ap- 
propriations, We appropriate a million dollars a year for this 
purpose for printing information. 

Mr. RAKER. Two weeks ago there was printed as a public 
document a general circular letter as to how the funds would 
be Cistributed, and these are the rules and regulations as to 
haudling the entire matter. £ 

Mr. MANN. We probably ought not to have printed the 
first, but the department, finding out a way to get Congress to 
do their printing for them and pay for it out of our appropria- 
tion, ask us to do.this whenever they can. 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the purpose. 

Mr. MANN. What is the purpose? 

Mr. RAKER. The purpose is so that they can get these out 
to the people who want to see them now, 

Mr. MANN. The Government Printing Office can print them 
just as quickly for the department as it can for Congress, 
The regulations are prepared by the department. It will not 
take any more time to print them for the department than it 
will if done for the Congress. 

Mr. RAKER. If we get consent, we will have them ready 
to-morrow morning, and I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. MANN, The department can get them ready by to-mor- 
row morning if it wants them printed by to-morrow morning. 
but they want us to pay for it out of our appropriation, and 
then people constantly talk of how extravagant Congress is 
about printing. 

Mr. RAKER. The department is not responsible for this at 
all. This is done on my own responsibility after discussing 
the matter with a number of people. They want the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado demands the 
regular order. The regular order is, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. ! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the operation 
of the rural-credit law, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon the subject 
of the operation of the rural-credit law. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the state 
of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon 
the state of the Union. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania make similar requests. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar request. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Colorado makes a 
similar request. Is there objection to these four gentlemen ex- 
tending their remarks in the RECORD? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 


Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 


OVERISSUE OF SECURITIES BY CARRIERS. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 563) to amend section 20 of an act to regulate 
commerce, to prevent overissues of securities by carriers, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there are some gentlemen who are 
not present who desire to be heard upon this bill when it is 
considered. I hope the gentleman in charge will ask to have it 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the author of the bill, Mr. 
RAYBURN, is present, and I will ask his attention. The sugges- 
tion is that the first bill on the calendar be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


METALLIFEROUS MINERALS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 12426) to authorize mining for metalliferous 
minerals on Indian reservations in the State of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill was passed over on my objection two weeks ago, or 
when we last called the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. In 
the meantime I have given further consideration to the meas- 
ure and have had the benefit of the counsel of the author of the 
bill, I understand that he is willing to reduce the term of 
years provided in the bill for which a lease may be made from 
50 years to 30 years. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Yes, sir. : 

Mr. STAFFORD, And also to leave it discretionary with the 
Secretary of the Interior to charge a royalty greater than 5 
per cent on the gross value of the output of the minerals. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; amend by making the royalty not less 
than 5 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And in the discretion of the-Secretary. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe I am correct in saying that it 
is the purpose of the gentleman, so far as he can see <o it, that 
if these amendments are adopted when the bill is sent to con- 
ference and becomes enacted into law, that they will be ad- 
hered to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will do my best to maintain the judgment 
of the House in this matter, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
under that condition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

it enacted, etc., That the Secretar 

. empowered, under 1 be irene 
him and under such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, not in- 
consistent with the terms of this act, to lease to Ciklari of tbe United 
States or to any association of such persons or to any corporation 
organized under the laws of the United States or of any State or Torri- 
tory thereof, any part of the unallotted lands within any Indian reser- 
vation In the State of Arizona heretofore withdrawn from entry under 
the mining laws for the purpose of mining for deposits of gold. silver, 
coppers and other valuable metallifcrous minerals, which leases shall 
be irrevocable, except as herein provided, but which may be declared 
null and void upon breach of any of their terms. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill is being considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union by sections. Is it in order for amendments to a section 
to be considered at the conclusion of the reading of each section? 

The SPEAKER. No; the bill has not been read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That from and after 90 days after the passage and approval 
of this act all unallotted lands within Indian reservations in the State 
of Arizona heretofore withdrawn from entry under the mining laws 
shall at all times be open to exploration for and discovery of deposits 
of gold, silver, copper. and other valuable metalliferous minerals b 
citizens of the United States and mining claims may be located by 499 5 
citizens in the same manner as mining claims are located under the 
mining laws of the United States; Provided, That the locators of all 
such minin” claims, or their heirs, successors, or assigns, shall bave a 
preference right to apply to the Secretary of the Interior for a lease, 
under the terms and conditions of this act, within one year after the 
date of the location of any mining claim, and any such locator who 
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shall fail to apply for a tease within one 
shall forfeit al A Sets to such mining claim: Prerided jurt 
duplicate copies of the location notice shall be filed within 66 days 
with the superintendent in charge of the reservation on which the min- 
ing claim is located, and that a cation for a tease under this act 
may be filed with such superin nt for transmission through official 
channels to the Secretary of the Interior. . 

Suc. 8. t leases this act shall be for a period of 50 years, 
with the preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for succes- 
siye periods of 10 upon such reasonable terms and conditions 
as may be prescri bv the Secretary of the Interior, unless otherwise 
provided by law at the time of the expiration of such periods: Pro- 


r from the date of location 
her, That 


d, That the lessee may, in the discretion of the of the 
Interior, be permitted at any time to make written reli uishment of 
all rights under such a lease, and upon acceptance thereof be thereby 


relieved of all future obligations under said lease. 

Sec. 4. That in additior to areas of mineral land to be included in 
leases under this act the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may 
grant to the lessee the right to use, during the life of the lease, a tract 
of unoccupied land, not exceeding 20 acres in area, for camp sites, 
milling. smelting, and refining works. and for other purposes connected 
with and necessary to the proper development and use of the deposits 
covered by the lease. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, in mak- 
ing any lease under this act, may reserve to the United States the right 
to lease, sell, or otherwise dis of the surface of the lands embraced 
within such lease under existing law or laws hereafter enacted, in so 
far as sald surface is not necessary for use of the lessee in extracting 
and removing the deposits therein: Provided, That the said Secre- 
tary, during the life of the lease, is hereby authorized to issue such 
permits for eascments berein provided to be reserved. 

Sec. 6. That any successor Ín interest or assignee of any lease granted 
under this act, whether by voluntary transfer, judicial sale, foreclosure 
sale, or otherwise, shall be subject to all the conditions of the approval 
under which such rights are held and also subject to all the provisions 
and conditions of this act to the same extent as though such successor 
or assign were the original lessee hereunder. 

Sec. 7. That any lease granted under this act may be forfeited and 
canceled by appropriate proceedings in the United States district court 


for the dixtrict in which said property or some part thereof is situated 
whenever the lessee, after reasonable notice in writing, as bed 
in the lease, shall fall to comply with the terms of this act or with 


2 . not inconsistent herewith as may be specifically recited 
the e 
Sec. 8. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the mineral 
deposits in the ground covered by the lease the lessee shall pay to the 
nited Stat ‘ov the benefit of the Indians, a royalty which shall be 
2 per cent of the gross value of the output of the minerals at the 
mine, due and payable at the end of each month succeeding that of 
the extraction of the minerals from the mine, and an annual rental, 
payable at the date of such lease and annually thereafter on the area 
covered by such lease, at the rate of 25 cents per acre for the first 
calendar year thereafter ; 50 cents per acre for the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth years, ively ; and $1 per acre for each and ever, 
year thereafter during the continuance of the lease; except that suc 
anette any year shall be credited against the royalties as they accrue 
or that year. 
Suc. 9 That in addition to the payment of the royalties and rentals 
as herein provided the lessee shall expend annually not less than $100 
in development work for each mining claim located or leased in the 
same manner as an annual expenditure for labor or improvements is 
uired to be made under the mining laws of the United States. 
. Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
examine the books and accounts of „and to req them to sub- 
mit statements, representations, or reports, including information as 
to cost of mining, all of which statements, representations, or reports 
so required shall be upon oath, unless otherwise specified, and in such 
form and upon such nks as the Secretary of the Interior may re- 
quire; und any person making any false statement, representation, or 

ort under oath shall be sub, to punishment as for perjury. 

ec. 11. That all moneys received from 8 and rentals under 
the provisions of this act shall be deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians belonging and having tribal 
rights on the reservation where the leased land ts located, which moneys 
shall be at all times subject to appropriation by Congress for their edu- 
cation, support, and civilization. : 

Sec, 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 

rform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations not 
B with this act as may be erg l and proper for tbe pro- 
tection of the interests of the Indians and for the purpose of carry 
the provisions of this act into full force and effect: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed or held to affect the right of the 
State or other local authority to exercise any rights which they may 
have to levy and collect taxes upon rovements, output of mines, or 
other rights, property, or assets of any 2 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 
Amend, on page 2, line 1, by striking out the words “in the State of 


Arizona”. 
Amend, 2, by striking out all of section 2 from line 7 down 
and includ na tine 73, and inserting the following: ss * 

“Sec. 2. That after the passage and approval of this act unallotted 
lands within Indian reservations heretofere withheld from di jon 
under the mining laws may be declared by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be subject to exploration for and discovery of deposits of gold, silver, 
copper, and other valuable metalliferous minerals by citizens of the 
United States, and after such declaration mining claims may be.“ 

Amend, op 4, line 2, by striking out the word twenty and in- 
serting “ eighty. 


Pas on page 5, in line 9, by striking out two“ and inserting 
* five.” ; 

Amend, on e 6, im line 24, by striking out the word “ carry” 
insertin, "the 8 * carrying.” and 
AREE e che’ provisions ot tile net shall mot apply to the PI 

“ Sec. 5 the provisions o 5 ac all not a to 
Civilized Tribes and Osage Nation of Indians in Oklahoma.” * 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 


amendments. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a 


word on that. Does this amendment of the committee striking 


out the word “Arizona "—I have not got a copy of the bill—open 
up all the Indian iands in this country? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This bill provides for a system of leasing 
Indian lands for mining for metalliferous minerals, which will 
apply to all the States containing Indian reservations except the 
Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage Nation in Oklahoma, 7 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And opens up how many millions 
of acres of land? I am told 30,000,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are over 19,000,000 acres of land in 
Arizona that will be affected. Yes; I think probably about 
30.000,000 acres altogether, two-thirds of it in my State and about 
10,000,000 acres outside of Arizona. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, I only have this comment 
to make: This is no time, in my judgment, to be opening up in 
this way, by unanimous consent, 30,000,000 acres of land for 
prospecting without any more discussion than we are going to 
have here on this bill. That sort of legislation ought not to go 
through the House of Representatives. If I had known of this 
amendment, I would have objected to the consideration of it 
at such a time as this. The bill ought not to pass the House 
under such circumstances, first naming Arizona and then, after 
getting unanimous consent, to put in a committee amendment 
here opening up altogether about 30,000,000 acres of land belong- 
ing to the Indians to be run over by prospectors looking for 
anything they want to look for. That ought not to be the way to 
legislate.for this country. : : 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that as introduced this bill applied to the State 
of Arizona only, and it wus at the suggestion of the Department 
of the Interior that the change was made making it apply to all 
the Western States. As far as I am concerned, my chief interest 
is to see the bill apply to Arizona, because I know the conditions 
in my State, and I am satisfied that this bill is workable there. 

No one who is at all familiar with the facts doubts that valu- 
able deposits of gold, silver, copper, and other metalliferous 
minerals are to be found in the various Indian reservations in 
Arizona and the other Western States. The existence of many 
of such deposits has been known for many years. but in the ab- 
sence of suitable legislation these resources have remained un- 
developed. Without either the skill or the capital that is re- 
quired to conduct successful mining operations, it has been. im- 
possible for the Indians to obtain any benefit from the minerals 
that lie unused in their lands. I have therefore introduced this 
bill in the hope that it will provide a workable plan whereby the 
mining industry, particularly of my own State, will be promoted 
for the benefit of the Indians and the white people alike, 

You will note that this act applies only to Indian lands that 
have been heretofore withdrawn from entry under the mining 
laws, so that it will in no way interfere with mining on any 
Indian reservation where the same is now authorized by existing 
law. This is likewise true of reservations where the title to the 
mineral in the lands has not passed to the Indians, as in the case 
of the Papago Reservation in Arizona. When that reservation 
was created the President wisely determined that the Papagos 
had acquired no right to the minerals in their country, becnuse 
they have made no attempt to mine them, and in the Executive 
order establishing the Papago Reservation it is specifically stated 
that the mineral lands within the reservation are to remain open 
to entry under the mining laws. It would have been much 
better if such a provision had been included in the Executive 
orders by which the other reservations were created; but this 
was not done, so that the minerals have been given to the In- 
diuns, and there is now no other way to proceed except to 
recognize their ownership. 

I am well aware that there are many Members of the House 
who object to the adoption of a leasing system, and I am in 
accord with them in opposing the payment of royalties for the 
privilege of mining for metalliferous minerals on the public 
domain. We must not forget, however, that the lands which 
may be leased under the provisions of this bill are the tribal 
property of the Indians and that it has not been the policy of the 
Government to permit mining on Indian reservations under the 
general mining laws except in the case of the Papago Reserva- 
tion, to which I have just referred. Since the lands in all of 
the other reservations have been set aside for the exclusive use 
and benefit of the Indians we must recognize thut they are 
entitied to receive the same income from their property as any 
other private proprietor. 

So far as the Indians are concerned, now is the opportune 
time to pass this bill. The present high prices that are received 
for all of the metals makes it certain that the enactment of 
the measure into law will mean the immediate development of 
many valuable mines, so that the Indians will soon be receiv- 
ing an income from royalties and rentals that will be of great 
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assistance in advancing thelr civilization. I am satisfied that 
within a very few years after this bill is in operation a number 
of Indian tribes will be receiving enough money from this source 
to provide for their education and support, so that it will be 
no longer necessary for Congress to appropriate funds from the 
Treasury for this purpose. 

I used as the basis for this bill the two conservation measures 
which have twice passed this House, once in the Sixty-third 
Congress and again in this Congress, the water-power bill and 
the oil and coal leasing bill, known as the Ferris bills. I took 
the sections which were applicable to metalliferous mining, and 
there is no proposition in this bill which has not been debated 
for days in the last two Congresses. All of the safeguards 
against waste or monopoly to be found in the Ferris bills are 
contained in this bill for the benefit of the Indians. There is 
nothing new on novel in it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman say that 
the provisions relating to leasing are substantially those that 
were in the Ferris water-power bill when we passed that bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not only substantially but actually taken 
word for word from the Ferris bill. If the gentleman desires to 
ask me about any section of this bill, I can tell him where 
it comes from in the conservation bills. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have not been able to get a 
copy of the bill. I sent for it three times, and the boys brought 
me something else each time. 8 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Two bills of this character have 
heretofore passed the House giving the Secretary of the In- 
terior the full right to lease these lands under certain rules 
and regulations that he might prescribe. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understand, Mr. Speaker, 
the Ferris bill laid down with much particularity the terms 
and conditions under which the Secretary could lease, but the 
gentleman from Texas has just said that the terms and condi- 
tions were to be left to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was the bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue revocable permits for mining on Indian 
reservations, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. In the Sixty-first Congress it 
passed the House and was defeated in the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No such discretion ought to be 
vested in any executive officer. We often use here the old ex- 
pression, “ This is a government of laws and not of men,” but 
if there is anything that will make it a government of men and 
not of laws it is to give executive officers unlimited discretion 
in the disposition of public property. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am in hearty accord with the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That was probably the reason for 
its defeat in the Senate This is a meritorious bill, however. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, after the committee amend- 
ments are passed upon I desire to offer some amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments, ‘ 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on page 3, line 12, I move to 
strike out “ fifty ” and insert thirty.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 12, strike out the word “ fifty ” and insert“ thirty.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, several Members of the House 
have given very thorough consideration to this bill. The gentle- 
~ man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and myself have on former occa- 
sions asked to have this bill passed over without prejudice, so 
that thorough consideration could be given it. At the last 
meeting, when we considered the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
I was opposed to certain provisions in this bill, and particularly 
this, which granted the Secretary of the Interior the right to 
impose on the unallotted lands of Indians of this country with- 
out their consent or approval a lease for 50 years. The gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] has consented to accept an 
amendment to substitute 30 years for 50 years. I realize that 
you could not limit it to 10, or perhaps 20, years, and thereby 
get suflicient capital to develop these large mines that may be 
developed on these unallotted Indian lands, but certainly 30 
years is a reasonable time to grant as initial tenure in view of 
the other right that the lessees will have for a renewal for suc- 
cessive 10-year periods under the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask one 
More question. When the report was read there was some 
Statement about something being irrevocable. What was the 
word “irrevocable” used in connection with? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That language is taken directly from the first 
section of H. R. 408, the Ferris water-power bill. It says: 

Which leases shall be irrevocable, except as herein provided, but which 
may be declared null and void upon breach of any of their terms. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is irrevocable during 30 years? 
; Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; except for a breach of the terms of the 
ease. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer another amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Starronp: Page 5, line 9, after the word“ which,” 
insert “in the diacretion of the Seeretary of the Interior; after the 
word “shail” insert “in”; and after the word “ be insert “Tess than.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, this amendment, if adopted, 
will make the line read as follows: 

A royalty which, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall not be less than 5 per cent. 2 

This is an amendment that was accepted by the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], so as to vest in the Secretary of 
the Interior the discretion in case it is obviously a rich mine, 
and one where the profits will be great, to exact a larger royalty 
than 5 per cent. The bill as originally drawn fixes an abso- 
lute royalty of 5 per cent, and this is to grant, as I said, to the 
Secretary of the Interior the right to exact a larger royalty if 
he sees fit. 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, there is another 
question I would like to ask the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice that the letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior approving the bill H. R. 12426 is dated 
April 16 of the present year. . 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Were any amendments mide by 
the committee or recommended by the committee which were, 
not approved by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. We adopted all of the amendments sug- 
gested by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And any other? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only other amendment adopted was that 
on page 4, which enlarges the area which may be leased for 
camp sites, milling, smelting, and refining works, from 20 to 
80 acres. That is the only committee amendment which was not 
suggested in the Secretary's report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, An increase from 20 to 80 acres? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is quite an enlargement. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Well, when the matter came up for consid- 
eration in the committee it was thought that the Secretary 
ought to have discretion to lease not more than 80 acres of the 
surface for this purpose. He might not lease more than 10 
acres, but he is allowed discretion to lease not to exceed 80 


acres. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. HaypreN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the bill, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In accordance with the permission granted 
me, I desire to extend my remarks by printing in the RECORD 
the following memorial passed by the Second Legislature of 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


1916. 


the ‘State of Arizona, favoring legislation by Congress which 

will permit mining within Indian reservations: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialist, the Second Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
respectfully represents: 

That the several Indian reservations in the State of Arizona now 
embrace large areas of mineral land, which, under present regulations, 
are not open to location as mineral claims, and are valueless as tillable 
or agricultural land; and 


Whereas the opening of these mineral lands in these aforesaid reserva- 
tions to entry as mineral claims by pros ors, miners, and legiti- 
mate mining companies will hasten the development of the State 
and at the same time give employment to the Indians on the reser- 
vations in road building and other departments of work and make 
them more self-supporting: and 

Whereas the opening of these claims to mining will develop water in 
many heretofore arid portions of the State and improve the value of 
said lands for grazing, to which they are now allotted: Therefore 


Be it resolved Aa Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Arizona. That the Congress of the United States is hereby peti- 
tioned and urged to enact such 2 as may be necessary to open 
to entry and ‘ocation the mineral lands embraced within the confines of 
these aforesaid Indian reservations by bona fide prospectors and miners, 
subject to the same regulations governing mineral lands on other public 
domain: Provided however, That this petition shall not be so construed 
as to permit any person, company, or corporation to enter in or upen large 
tracts of land in these reservations for any purpose other than mining 
as hereinbefore stated: And provided further, t no land other than 
mineral lands, as defined in the mineral laws of the United States per- 
taining therete, shall be included within the provisions of this petition ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial and these resolutions be 
forwarded to the President of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, the gi oe of the House of Representatives, the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Representatives of Arizona in Con- 
kress; and that our Representatives in Congress be, and they are hereby, 
ede to do ail in their power to accomplish the enactment of such 
legislation. 

the house February 19, 1915, by a vote of 30 ayes, 1 no, 
none absent, 4 excused. 

Wu. E. BROOK 


8. 
Speaker of the House. 


Passed the senate February 25, 1915, by a vote of 19 ayes, no noes, 
none absent, none excused. 
W, P. Sims, President, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the tariff. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the adminis- 
tration’s legislative program. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the ad- 
ministration’s legislative program. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STANDARDS OF CLASSIFICATION FOR COTTON. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 15913) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish uniform standards of classification for cotton; to 
provide for the application, enforcement, and use of such stand- 
ards in transactions in interstate and foreign commerce, to pre- 
vent deception therein, and for other purposes, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is too important a bill to 
be considered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GRANTING PUBLIC LANDS TO OKLAHOMA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 15156) granting public lands to the State of Okla- 
homa., 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous-consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment to make a request? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MANN. Just a second. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Les. 

Mr. MANN, When the session of last Saturday closed I 
believe there were a number of cases where gentlemen had 
obtained leave to address the House, and that leave expired on 
Saturday. I ask unanimous consent that those orders be made 
continuing orders, subject to the usual provision. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the orders heretofore made about certain gentlemen 
having leave to make speeches be a continuing order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, on Friday last 
the House was in a stute of mental turmoil with respect to the 
President’s recommendations upon the so-called strike situation, 
and a vote was finally taken which was supposed to relieve the 
people of the United States from the strike that was to have 
occurred this morning at 7 o'clock. Action in another body con- 
firming a majority of the Members of the House, has since been 
approved by the President of the United States, and we now 
have as a law the Adamson bill (H. R. 17700), which provides 
that, “ beginning January 1, 1917, eight hours shall in contracts 
for labor and service be deemed a day's work,” and also pro- 
viding for a commission of three, who shall investigate as to 
eight-hour labor conditions, and report. 

That is substantially as far as the law goes, leaving the whole 
question as between the employers and the employees up in 
the air; leaving the men free to strike if they want to, or the 
employers free to lock out the men if they so desire. By this 
law we have simply postponed for a period of several months the 
impending catastrophe which worried the President and em- 
barrassed Congress. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have not made a per- 
manent law, so far as the menace of a strike is concerned. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. This law is called an “ eight-hour law.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania It is. 

Mr. FESS. What is the meaning of eight hours as inter- 
preted by this? Does it mean that when the eight hours are up, 
the men stop work? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As interpreted, from what I 
have read in the newspapers as coming from the leaders of the 
brotherhoods, it means a 25 per cent wage increase, and that 
is all it means. It means practically no change in the working 
conditions at all. 

Mr. FESS, It is not, then, a humanitarian move to limit the 
hours of labor, as suggested by the President in his message? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, if it was, the President 
has not lived up to his own suggestion—which is the very point 
I am about to make to the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOCRE of Pennsylvania. Unless I can get more time I 
shall not be able to yield. This question arose through the in- 
sistence of the President of the United States acting as a medi- 
ator, in spite of the law creating a Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. From what was said by organization leaders on 
the floor of the House, and from what was reported elsewhere, 
it appeared that the President had “butted into“ the confer- 
ences that were being held between employers and employees in 
New York, or while mediation with a view to settlement with- 
out legislation was pending. I say wettlement without legisla- 
tion” because it is established doctrine of union lubor that 
they do not want eight hours by law. The unions want to be 
left free to act on the eight-hour question in their own way. In 
other words, the labor unions at the present time, as shown by 
the action of the American Federation of Labor in San Fran- 
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cisco last year, prefer that the legislative bodies shall keep 
their hands off the question of wages and hours. These reso- 
lutions I quoted lust Saturday. 

Now, then, in a panic this great Congress of the United 
States ran to cover on the strike question, because the Presi- 
dent of the United States wanted to relieve himself of the re- 
sponsibility that he had brought upon his own shoulders by 
taking over the matter of mediation with the Board of Medi- 
ation and Conciliation then upon the ground. 

After he failed as mediator—a voluntary office which he as- 
sumed as no other President had done—the President of the 
United States came into this House and told us what he wanted 
us todo. He brought his speech down to certain concrete recom- 
mendations and asked for immediate action. What did he 
want? First, the enlargement and reorganization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission along the lines emboclied in the bill 
recently passed by the House of Representatives and now 
awaiting action by the Senate, In order that the commission 
might be enabled to deal with the many greut and various duties 
now devolving upon it with a promptness and fairness which 
under its present constitution would be practically impossible. 

The chairman of the Committee on Lnterstate and Foreign 

e aml the majority of the House, which is now pro- 
ceeding to business “calmly after the storm,” seems to think 
this question of disputes between the railroad employees and 
the railroads has been settled. I will ask the chairman, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson], for I see him present, 
what has been done by the Congress of the United States to 
live up to that recommendation of the President to increase 
the number of members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman ask me that question 
and desire an answer? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I will take pleasure in saying that 
the bill passed by the House of Representatives has nothing to 
do with that situation, and was never intended to have, and ! 
am sorry that it has ever been mixed up with it by certain 
gentlemen; and I think the Senate—if I may be allowed to men- 
tien that body in polite company—ought to go ahead and pass 
that bill, because the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
actually in need of the assistance promised by that bill, with- 
out reference to any expected addition of work. [Applause.] 

Now, further, I understand the gentleman has asked what 
las been accomplished. I can easily tell him that. This much 
has been accomplished: We have adopted a suggestion which 
we all understand, which everybody understands, and which 
ought to have been adopted in any bill, or anywhere at any 
time, and would have been at some time; and the suggestions 
of 10,000 different men about 10.000 different things that nu 
two of us could agree on, or had the time to agree on, are 
postponed for further consideration, That is all there is to it. 
The statement thut it is a bill to inerease labor or take control 
of labor is witheut any foundation on earth. It merely pro- 
vides that the status quo shall be maintained until the opera- 
tion of this eight-hour law can be observed, and other legisla- 
tion be had. Nobety need apprehend that the committee of 
which I am chairman, or the Congress of which I am a Mem- 
ber, or the American people, will ever disregard the rights of 
either class of servants. They are beth our servants, working 
to maintain eur great system of transportution. working to 
see that each class gets its dues. We can not do everything in 
a day. Rome was not built in a day. Probably the gentle- 
man has heard that somewhere. But we did what we could 
with the light before us. Unfortunately it came up in a crisis. 
Unfortunately when the President made this plain, clear 
proposition to the two sets of men, the railroad managers were 
not patriotic enough to accept it. The other crowd did accept 
it. The sensible, plain, rational thing to do, then, to avert a 
strike, was simply to do what one crowd had agreed to do, 
that we all knew was right, that ought to be done, that would 
have been done at some time, and we did what we knew how 
te do and postponed what we differed on. That is all there 
is to it. There is no use of any political misrepresentations 
about it. [Applause on the Democratic side.) 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman gave it to me of his own 
motion. He tempted me, and asked me to take advantage of it. 
I am willing that he should have more time now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania, I did not want to interrupt the 
gentleman from Georgia, because I think it is fair that he should 
make his statement. He had little chance, as few of us had. to 
make any statement here on Friday. when this bill was before 
the House, The gentleman may think this over, that in the pas- 

ze of his bill he has imposed an obligation of 860,000,000 

Mr. ADAMSON. I deny tnat. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He has imposed an obligation 
of 500.000.000 upon the American people generally in one year. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia must not in- 
terrupt without the consent of the gentleman who hus the floor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. He is willing to let me say that. 

2 SPEAKER. The Chair does not know whether he is or 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am willing. Perhaps the 
gentleman will deny that in the passage of this bill he has denied 
the right of arbitration to.one side or the other. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do deny it. It is not true. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, It is true. 

Mr. ADAMSON, It is not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia can not inter- 
rupt the gentleman who has the floor without his permission. 

Mr. ADAMSON. He referred to me. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Perhaps the gentleman will 
deny that the President of the United States took one side of 
this controversy. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do deny that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman tell me 
wherein the President of the United States permitted arbitra- 
tion In which the employers might present their side of the 
eight-hour question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. There was never a falrer or better balanced 
statement made anywhere than the proposition the President 
made to the two sides, in the interest of the American people, 
to whom the Whole crowd belong, railroads and all. [Applause, ] 
The position of a neutral is always misunderstood by the parties. 
Each side thinks he is taking the part of the other side, and that 
wus sc in this case, because he was fair and honest. Both sides 
ought to have accepted his proposition, for it was sensible and 
plain and fair and patrietic, and proposed just what ought to 
have been done. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

The SPEAKER When the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
asks any gentleman sitting in his seat a question, does he de- 
sire the gentleman to get up and answer it in his time? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I realize, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman froin Georgia did not comply with the rules by 
rising to answer my question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to know whether the gen- 
tleman wants the Member whom he is interrogating to get up 
and answer the question in his time or wait until he gets 
through? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I intended that the gentleman 
from Georgia should have tune to answer, and T yielded ample 
time to him in order that he might do se. I wanted to be fuir. 
I know the gentleman from Georgia well, and appreciat highly 
his splendid ability, and-I know that he was placed In a very 
peculiar positi:n in this matter, and he ought to have an ip- 
portunity to explain ail he cures to explain with regard to that 
bill, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I can not yield now. 

Mr. ADAMSON. T have not asked for any opportunity to ex- 
plain. I have no apology to make and nothing to explain, but I 
deny the things that I think are unjustly charged against this 
legislation or against the administration. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman wants te do in 
this matter what the President of the United States wants to 
have done. does he not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not know whether I do or not. I did 
not do what he first said he wanted done, and he came to Con- 
gress and agreed that I was right. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the gentleman evidently 
brought the President of the United States to terins. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The President of the United States of 
America is a reasonable man, and when you talk sense to him 
he listens to it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman, rising in 
his place, tell me why the President of the United States makes 
six points that he desires Congress to act upon and the gentle- 
man from Georgia and his party will accept only two of them? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The President was acting on his traditional 
charitable fairness, He stated a system of what he as an in- 
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dividual thought might be right. I do not understand that he 
assumed to order or to ask anybody to do it all now. He said, 
“T have tried to adjust this matter, and one side refuses to 
adjust it. I wash my hands of it, and I turn it over to you,” 
and turned it over to us, and we did what we did and he ap- 
proved it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman one 
more question—whether he regards the eight-hour law passed 
Saturday and signed by the President on Sunday with four 
pens, which he gave the four brotherhood chieftains—whether 
he regards that as permanent law. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I thought the gentleman was going to ask 
why he did not give the railroad managers four pens, and he 
will do it if they want them. The act that we passed is but 
partial; it did not undertake to build all of the system at once, 
We did not have time. The gentleman and I could not agree 
now in a week about the additional things that ought to be done. 

Mr. MOOKE of Pennsylvania. I will tell the gentleman what 
the President said, because I regard the action of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, together with that of his colleagues on that 
side of the House, as being contrary to the recommendations of 
the President. The President has gone off to deliver an address 
taking over the Abraham Lincoln birthplace, satisfied that he 
has achieved a great political victory, but the President and the 
Congress have put the people of the United States in the posi- 
tion of accepting at the hands of Congress a makeshift law which 
may bring on a strike, not now when the weather is favorable, 
but in the wintertime when there would be a real calamity. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not now. I would like 
to yield to the gentleman, but I have only five minutes. I would 
like to yield, because I enjoy these interruptions. If the Presi- 
dent is satisfied with that law, so mote it be. The President 
is satisfied only to this extent, and so are gentlemen on that 
side of the House, that they know it is a makeshift law which 
will cover up their tracks until after election; but for one I 
propose to let the facts be known so far as my feeble voice will 
carry throughout the land. 

What did the President say when he came before the Con- 
gress, having failed as mediator, after taking the matter out 
of the hands of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation? He 
said: 

I was seeking to compose the present in order to safeguard the future. 


That was not a makeshift proposition; he wanted “to safe- 
guard the future.” What was the matter with him? Was he 
scared about a strike that was going to happen at 7 o'clock this 
morning? I do not know whether it was going to happen or 
not. There have been a good many rumors that it was all 
understood; that it would not have happened at all. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia told us on July 15 that he knew about it 
four months ago. The President told us he knew about it a 
year ago. Was it staged to bring in this 7 o'clock Labor Day 
strike calamity just before election? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not just now. We got 
by the calamity strike at 7 o’clock this morning, but you have 
not got away from the prospect of a strike coming upon us 
somewhere in midwinter, when coal is scarce and there will be 
great difficulty in getting food and supplies for the people. The 
President said he was trying to“ compose the present in order 
to safeguard the future.” What has Congress done to “ safe- 
guard the future”? Nothing. All you have done is to legislate 
an eight-hour day. 

Read what the President says in addition to establishing the 
eight-hour day. 

Mr. ADAMSON. will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
say that there are a good many gentlemen here who have bills 
on the calendar waiting to be considered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say that there is noth- 
ing more important before the country to-day than this legisla- 
tion on this question and the strike and “safeguarding the 
future.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman con- 
tinuing five minutes? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Reserving the right to object, and I have 
no private objection, but the gentleman has made two proposi- 
tions, one that this was a question of politics and the other that 
I knew about the strike four months ago, and unless he permits 
me to reply to those two suggestions I do not think he ought 
to go on. 


I ask unanimous consent to 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am making this speech for 
the purpose of having the gentleman reply. 
Mr. ADAMSON. But I do not want to reply in a speech, I 


want to reply and put the facts into the gentleman's speech, 


[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for five minutes more? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will have to object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I advise the gentleman not 
to object. The unanimous-consent bills are not equal in iinpor- 
tance to this great proposition of ‘safeguarding the future” 
against calamity strikes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not want to object, but the gentleman 
bas had already 15 minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the gentle- 
rae have 5 minutes more, and I would like 10 minutes to reply 

o him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have no personal objection, Mr. Speaker, 
and I will withdraw my objection, with the condition that the 
gentleman from Alabama may have 10 minutes, and that that 
may conclude this political debate. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Speaker, may I have 10 minutes In which 
to discuss this subject? I am not making that a condition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to dispose of one thing 
at a time. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to proceed for five minutes? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. BORLAND. And the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hertry] for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman object? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I did not object. I want to 
follow the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. What the Chair desires to determine now is 
whether there is objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this is 
Labor Day. We met to-day primarily for the purpose of sending 
the deficiency appropriation bill to conference, and, secondarily, 
for the purpose of considering the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
for the last time at this session. My friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] has had 20 minutes, about 6 of which he has 
occupied himself. If we are going to have debate upon this 
subject all afternoon, I give notice now that when we get 
through I shall make the point of no quorum, and the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar can not come up at this time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suggest that the gentleman make the 
point now. 

Mr. MANN. I was hoping that gentlemen would be willing 
to let this debate go over until to-morrow morning, when there 
will be time, and when it will not interfere with consideration 
of the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 

Mr. BORLAND. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be willing to proceed to-morrow? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moor], 
while he has the floor, continue for five minutes, and that then 
we take up the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, and that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lonpon] address the House thereafter. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair is trying to 
determine. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that he proceed for five minutes more? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask not 
to be interrupted in order that I may use the five minutes 
myself, I desire to call to the attention of the House and of 
the country, which is vastly interested in this question this 
morning, the second proposition which the President made to 
the Congress, which was that we could have an 'ght-hour day 
as a legal basis for work. I admit that the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has met that point and has 
covered it in the bill. The President's third point was for the 
authorization of the appointment by the President of a small 
body of men to observe the actual results and experience of the 
adoption of the eight-hour day, and J admit that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the Congress has met 
that point of the President. That, however, is as far as the 
Congress of the United States has gone. It has done nothing 
with the proposition to increase the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to meet questions of this kind. The 
fourth proposition was for— 


explicit approval by the 5 of the consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of an increase of freight rates to meet such addi- 
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tional. expenditures by the railroads as may have been rendered neces- 
sary yy the adoption of the eight-hour day and which have not been 
offset by administrative ments and economies. should the facts 
disclosed justify the inerease. 

Pray tell me what the Congress: has done to respond to this 
request ihat we grant legislation which, If the first proposition 
was agreed to—namely, increase in the pay of the men—that we 
also pass legislation to enable the railroads to increase freight 
charges to the people of the country? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not that I am in favor of in- 
crensing the rates—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has said that he did not want 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But apparently the Congress 
of the United States was timorous of this question, and bas re- 
fused to submit to the recommendation of the President of the 
United States to play fuir to both sides. Why not take up the 
freight-rute recommendation of the President? 

The fifth recommendation of the President was for 
an amendment of the existing Federal statute which provides for media- 
tion, conciliation, and arbitration. of such controversies as the present 
by arlding to it a provision that In case the methods of accommodation 
now provided fcr shomi fail a full public Investigation of the merits 
of every such dixpute shall be instituted and completed before a strike 
or lockout may lawfully be attempted. 

What has the Congress dune to meet this very important and 
necessary provision“ for the future” which the President made 
as his excuse for coming into the Congress of the United States 
and asking support? Does not such a suggestion carry weight? 
The Republican minority of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Conunerce is not at fault; it brought in an amendment 
to the Adamson bill asking that this recommendation of the 
President be carried into effect “looking to the future“; but 
when the committee thar had the power here was in full swing, 
with the force of the unions and the other influences. behind 
them, they had no time to listen to mediation, no time to listen 
to conciliation, no time to listen to-arbitration, no time to provide 
permanent law for the future, but insisted on going forward and 
passing an ex parte, speci»! piece of legislation that threatens to 
impose great burdens upon all the people of the country. We 
heard very little about the details, but it is evident the com- 
mittee overrode the more important of the President's recom- 
mendations; 

Congress has run away from the importaut problem of “ safe- 
guarding the future“; it has simply temporized with the pres- 
ent, und yet here to-day, the day on which this great calamity 
was to befall us, without taking up the question of providing 
against a strike in December or in the dend of winter, the 
majority of this House emnplacently goes along passing unani- 
mous-consent biils und other small matters, and considers it: has 
done its full duty by the people of the United Stutes. And the 
President apparently is satisfied. 

Mr. Speaker, F charge that the party in power has run away 
from its full obligation te the people of the United States in 
this matter. It has satisfied itself with the futuous notion 
that it has done its full duty by passing a makeshift Inw—a law 
temporary in character only—and it has left open until the dead 
of winter the problem of » great strike which may bring a real 
distress and a real calamity upon this country. Now, you 
gentlemen can answer. [Applause on the Republican side:] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman frum Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HEFLLN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 10 minutes. I did not object to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania preceeding for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I have 
no objection to the gentleman making his request for tu-murrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I prefer to proceed now. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has made an assault upon the adiuinistration—— 

Mr. MANN: And some one will want to follow the gentleman, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Nobody will want to follow me on this side. 
The administration has been attucked, and I think that some 
Democrat in a Democratic House ought to have an opportunity 


to answer. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Mr. BURNETT. It is a powerless attack.- I do not think it 
amounts to anything. 

The SPEAKER This is not debatable. The gentleman from 
Illinois objects. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama have 10 minutes, and thereafter 
all speeches be confined to the bills under consideration to-day. 


- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous. consent. that the gentleman from Alabama have 10 minutes 
and that the speeches for the rest of the day shall be confined to 
the bills under consideration. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, nobedy can prevent another unanimous-con- 
sent request heing made. 

The SPEAKER. That is the absolute fact. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Alabama speak to- 
morrow? i 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to follow the gentleman from Philadel- 
phia now. We have given him 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama may proceed for 10 Lainuies in the 
morning, immediately following the reading of the Journal, aud 
that after him the gentleman from New York [Mr. LONDON] 
may have 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON} asks unanimous consent that to-morrow morning, after 
the reading of the Journal and the cleaning up of the business 
on the Speaker’s table, the gentleman from Alabama have 10 
minutes, tv be foliowed by the gentleman from New York. [Mr. 
Lonvon J, subject. of course, to conference reports and things of 
that sort. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Spenker. I ask that I be permitted to 
have 10 minutes following the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon ]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection. to the other 
two going on in the morning, but there are a number of gentle- 
men who have time set for to-morrow. After that the gentle- 
man could come in. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is up to the House, of course. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker. I want to appeal to the sense 
of fairness of the gentleman from Illinois., thut the gentleman 
from Alabama be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes at this 
time. A number of us had no objection to listening to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania speak for 25 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania did not spenk 
for 12 minutes. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON} 
consumed more than half the time. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had 25 
minutes of time, If he yielded to the gentleman from Georgin, 
that was his matter. The gentleman. from Pennsylvania was 
making a political speech 

ought not to have been inter- 


Mr. MANN. Which, I think, 
jected. 

Mr. GARRETT. I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
that it is extremely unfair now to object to unanimous consent 
being given to enable the gentleman to reply to a political 


Mr. MANN. I think it is very unfair for the gentleman from 
Tennessee to make such a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. MANN. I shall object to any extraneous matter the rest 
of the day by anybody. [Applause.] > 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman chooses his time for making 
such an objection. : 

Mr. MANN. I choose the right time, the decent time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]? 

Mr. MANN. He made no request. He endeavored to give 
a lecture; that is all. 

Mr. GARRETT. No; I had appealed to the sense «<7 fairness 
of the gentleman from Illinois. I thought he possesse it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I did porsess it, but the gentleman from 
Tennessee has an exaggerated notion. 

The SPEAKER. All this debate is entirely out of order. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tilinois rise? 

Mr. ROUSE. To ask to extend my remarks in the Recoxrp 
on the Postal Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause | 
Chair hears none. 


THE VIRUS, SERUM, AND TOXIN ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 15914) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to license establishments for and to regulate the preparation of 
viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous preducts for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
‘are several gentlemen who want to be heard on this bill and 
there are a number of amendments to be offered to it, Unless 
it is asked to be passed over I shall have to object. 


The SPEAKER. Who is managing this bill? 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be passed over without prejudice. í 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to pass the bill over without prejudice. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


UNCOMPAHGRE INDIAN RESERVATION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 48) in relation to the location, entry, anc patent- 
ing of lands within the former Uncompahgre Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Utah, containing gilsonite or other like sub- 
stances, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object—— i 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does this mean it is to be called 
up again this session? 

Mr. MAYS. Probably not, but it retains its place on the 
calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. I say that there 
is no chance, if we pass it over without prejudice, to call it up 
again at this session unless we stay here until two weeks from 
to-day. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be passed over 
without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 

SIOUX CLATMS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4371) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, unless 
the gentleman wants to have it passed over, I will object. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this number on the calendar and the next one, H. R. 10774, may 
be passed over without prejudice, due to the fact that there is 

_ objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that this bill and the next one, H. R. 10774, 
be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

IMPORTATION OF VIRUSES, SERUMS, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 199) to regulate the importation of viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products, to regulate interstate 
traffic in said articles, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, unless they desire to have this 
bill go over, I think I shall object. ; 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not want it to go off the calendar. 
Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BENNET. I understand that if I do not object others 
will. Therefore, I object. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, then I ask that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. = 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXPENSES, JOINT ENCAMPMENT, AUGUSTA, GA. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 708) to make immediately available 
for the use of the State of Georgia in paying expenses incurred 
by said State in connection with the joint encampment held at 
Augusta, Ga.. July 22 to 31, 1914, certain sums appropriated for 
arming and equipping the militia of said State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am not interested in the bill, I 
had this passed ever several times in order to get additional 
information in reference to it.» The bill does not contain so 
very much information on its face. Under the Revised Statutes, 
section 1661, there is a permanent annual appropriation for the 


has been amended so as to increase the amount of the appro- 
priation and pay for additional things out of the appropriation. 
The National Guard of Georgia was called into encampment and 
there was an understanding that certain expenses would be 
paid. The appropriation for that fiscal year was not sufficient 
to pay all of the expenses, although they were incurred. The 
National Guard new asks that the balance that is due may be 
paid out of the amount that would go to the State of Georgia 
for the ensuing fiscal year. The War Department very urgently 
requests that that be done. I have a letter from the Secretary 
of War in response to a letter which I wrote to him upon the 
subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the re- 
port whatsoever to give a Member any clear idea as to the real 
purpose of this proposal. The explanation of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] explains it is similar to other cases 
for which we have made provision. I therefore withdraw the 
reservation. f 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois and the gentle- 
man from Georgia if there is anything in this request that 
would not readily be granted by the War t? 

2 ec ee I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

ANN]. 

Mr. MANN, I will read this statement, which is a portion of 
the letter which the Secretary of War wrote to me: 

The State of Georgia did not, at the end of the fiscal year 1915, have 
any funds remaining to its credit from the appropriation under sec- 
tion 1661, Revised Statutes, to meet the expense involved at the joint 
camp of instruction at Augusta, Ga., July, 1914. but bas now sufficient 

remaining from the appropriation in question from the fiscal 
year 1916. These funds for the fiscal year 1916. however, under a 
ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury, are not available for an 
indebtedness incurred prior to the year for which appropriated. 

No precedent would be created in using the funds appropriated under 
section 1661, Revised Statutes. for the of transportation, which 
is an authorized e against these — S. but the pg ean of the bill 
is, it is underst to authorize the expenditure of t funds ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1916 for au authorized expenditure, but 
which can not be made in view of the comptroller's decision referred to 
in paragraph 2. 

Mr. BENNET. It is simply a situation in which any State 
might find itself. Illinois or New York might have to make a 
similar request. 

Mr. MANN. They might, but they probably would not. The 
fact is, I am told, the expense of the encampment of 1915, 
probably owing te the military feeling throughout the world, 
was greater than anticipated, because more troops came, and 
they ran over the expense allowed under the appropriation for 
that year. Now. they would be entitled to have the appropria- 
tion for 1916. This simply authorizes them to use that for part 
of the expenses of 1915. 

Mr. BENNET. In view of the explanation of the gentleman 
from Illinois, I shall not object. but the report absolutely con- 
tains no information from which you can form an opinion for 
or against the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman if he will look up 
section 1661 of the Revised Statutes as it was he would be 
opposed to the bill, but that section has been amended to cover 
these cases, although that is net referred to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged te the 
gentleman from Illinois for his valuable services and wish to 
thank him in behalf of my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it he considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whele. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is in doubt as to whether he ever 
put the request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
to speak 10 minutes to-morrow morning, so he puts the request 
now. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. That to-day or to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. ‘To-morrow. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., Tham the sum appropriated by section 1661, Re- 
vised Statutes, for arming and equipping the whole 2 of the militia, 
the sum of $14.409.98, proportioned to the State of Georgia fer the 
year 1915 and 1916 be. and the same is hereby, made immediately 
available for the purpose of paying the expenses incurred by said State 
over and above the allotments made by the Secretary of War to the 
State of Georgia from all appropriations therefor in connection with 
the pn encampment held at Augusta, Ga., guya to 81, 1914; and 
the tary oi the ‘.reasury is aay autho and instructed to 
pay over said amount to the governor of said State of Georgia for said 
purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 


benefit of certain things in the National Guard. That statute | bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apastson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Harrison). The gentleman 
from California asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TOWN SITES IN CONNECTION WITH IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15958) to amend an act providing for the 
withdrawal from public entry of lands deeded for town sites in 

- connection with irrigation projects. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not see the author of the bill [Mr. Sarra of Idaho] here. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is out for the moment. I 
hope the gentleman from Missouri will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The author of the bill was here a few 
minutes ago. z 

Mr. BORLAND. The author of the bill and I agreed to an 
amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. I dọ not think there is any serious objec- 
tion te the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That section 5 of an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the withdrawal from pubile entry of lands needed for town- 
site purposes in connection with irrigation projects under the reclama- 
tion act of June 17. 1902, and for other purposes,” approved Apri: 1 

906, as amended by the act entitled “An act to amend an act entiti 
‘An act providing for the withdrawal from public entry of lands needed 
for town-site purposes in connection with Irrigation projects under the 
reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes,’ approved 
April 16, 1906,” be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That whenever a development of power is necessary for the 
irrigation of lands, under any project undertaken under the sald act, 
or any opportunity is afforded for the development of power under 
any such project, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to lease 
for a period not iano Bay years, Riving preference to irrigation dis- 
tricts duly organized under State law and to municipal purposes, an 
surplus power or power privilege, aud the money derived from suc 
leases shall be covered into the reclamation fund and be placed to the 
credit of the project from which said power is derived: Provided, 
That no lease shall be made for such surplus power or power privilege 
as will impair the efficiency of the irrigation pro : Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, to 
make such a in connection with the Rio Grande project in Texas 
and New Mexico for a period not exceeding 50 years, with the approval 
of the water users’ association, or associations, under any such project 
organized in conformity with the rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior in pursuance of section 6 of the reclama- 
tion act approved June 17, 1902.“ 

With the following committee amendments: 


In line 8 pase 1, after the word “act,” insert the words “ of Febru- 


ary 24, 191 
“On page 2, line 8, strike out the words “said act” and insert the 
words “reclamation law.” 

In line 10, after the word “Interior,” Insert “with the approval 
of the legally organized and acting water users’ association, or associa- 
tions, under any such project.” 

In line 13, after the word “ preference,“ insert tho words“ to munici- 
pal purposes and.” $ 

teame 15, after, the word “law,” strike out the words “and to 

un rposes. 
5 In iine A. strike out, after the word “ project,” the remainder of the 
section from line 21 on page 2 to line 4 on page 3. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bon: xD: Page 2, line 21, after the word “ proj- 
ect,” insert “ Prorided further, That leases for three years or less shall 
not require the approval of the water users’ association.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman would 
explain this amendment. It has not been recommended by the 
department. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not objected to. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that this bill provides for long-term leases of 50 years, which, 


it is assumed, will begin when the projects are virtually com- 
pleted; but, as the gentleman knows, there are a number of 
projects where the water power is sufficiently developed to be 
used for some purpose while the project is still in course of con- 
struction. As to those works that are still in course of con- 
struction, it occurs to me that the Secretary of the Interior ought 
to have a wide discretionary power to utilize and derive profit 
from that water power during those construction days, without 
any veto from the water users’ association. When the water 
power is virtually completed, then the water users’ association 
will agree upon a long-time lense. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What were the terms of that 
amendment? When is it to be leased for three years? 

Mr. BORLAND. The exact terms of the amendment are to 
except leases for three years or less from the requirement of 
the approval of the water users’ association. 

Mr. MONDELL. In fact, such leases can be made at any time 
by the Secretary of the Interior without consulting the water 
users’ association, the theory being that frequently the Secre- 
tary finds he can make short-term leases of the surplus power, 
which can be made quickly, and so long as it does not run for 
any considerable period of time there is no reason why the 
water users’ association should be called upon to apprcve such 
a brief lease. 

sae COOPER of Wisconsin. Can he make this lease here- 
after? 

Mr. BORLAND. He could under the amendment. If not, 
these projects may not be completed. One part of it may have 
the water power fully developed and another part the water 
power only partially developed. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the Secretary of the Interior 


‘can make a three-year lease at any time, and it is left discretion- 


ary with him to do it, without the consent of the water users’ 
association, may not some Secretary of the Interior keep leas- 
ing oyer and over the surplus power for three years at a time? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know but that that could be done, 
but it does not occur to me that that is possible. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me answer the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. That would not be a very profitable way to dispose of 
the power. This bill is bottomed upon the theory that the long- 
time lease permits the lessee to adjust himself to the situation 
and arrange what he wants to use the power for. That Is the 
most profitable way to use the power, and the man or company 
who knows he can get a 25-year lease will be willing to pay 
more than the man who can use it only for three years, and 
perhaps use only a small amount. If the Secretary wishes to 
use the surplus power most profitably, the whole theory of these 
gentlemen is that they must have a long lease, and that long 
lease, in order to safeguard it from the improper or arbitrary 
action of the Secretary of the Interior, is to be submitted to the 
water users’ association.. But the short-time lease, practically 
confined to construction days, if it is required to be approved 
by the water users’ association, is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says this is to 
be practically confined to the construction time. It is not actu- 
ally confined, but he could make a three-year lease at any time? 


Mr. BORLAND. It is practicable but it is not probable, be- 


cause that is not a very advantageous way to dispose of power 
arising from a water-power project. In any event, after the 
project is completed, the water users would have control and 
the Secretary would not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who is to determine when the 
projects are finished? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mines that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the genUleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be again reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gentleman really 
understands what that amendment means? Does he not intend 
that this provision shall apply during the construction of the 
project, and not apply after it is completed? Under this provi- 
sion he can lease for three years and then lease for three years 
more, and then lease for three years more, and absolutely defeat 
the purpose of the hill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
me to answer the question that he just asked me 

Mr. RAKER. That is what I asked it for. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Wyoming las already 
answered the question. The construction days may not be 
technically completed at all. There is practically no difticulty 
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in permitting these leases to be made by the Secretary of the The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 


Interior for three years. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BORLAND. The only question is that that is not a very 
profitable way to dispose of power, and would not be resorted to 
except before the water users really came into control. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that all these differing views can be 
composed by a very slight change of the languuge: 

Provided further, That leases for three years or iess, during the con- 
struction of a project 

Mr. RAKER. That is the purpose that I rose for. 

Mr. BORLAND. I shall not object to that amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. That answers the whole question. 

Mr. BORLAND, I do not think it adds a thing to it, but 
the gentleman may offer the amendment if he wants to. 

Mr. MONDELL. I prefer to have the gentleman offer it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent to amend by in- 
serting the words “ during the corstruction of a project” after 
the word “ less.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, after the word “ project,” insert: “Provided further, 
That leases for three years. or during the construction of a project, 
shall not require the approval of the water users’ association.” 

Mr. BORLAND. 1 do not think the Clerk read that correctly. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman's amendment was to 
give the right for 3 years to lease by the Secretary. This 
might give the right for 50 years, for aught I know. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will again report the 
amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, after the word “ project,” insert: “Provided further, 
That leases for three years or less, during the construction of a project, 
shall not require the approval of the water users’ tion.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment as moditied. t : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill us amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Surrg of Idaho, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HOUR UF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina want 
the House to meet early to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we had better meet at 11 o'clock, be- 
cause we want to get the general deficiency bill into conference 
as early as possible. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Will the gentieman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. I will withhold it. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that I may extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
on what subject? - 

Mr. RAKER. On general legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is it to extend in the Recorp the regula- 
tions that were objected to? ; 

Mr. RAKER. No. Having been defeated on that, I under- 
stand that I do not get the permission unless I make a special 
request for it. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : : 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 


unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 17235. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. H. 
Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry 
May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr., William F. McGlashan, 
Engene L. Falk, John W. Robinson, John M. Willys, Oliver 
Cabana, jr., Conrad E. Wettlaufer, H. A. Hurt, George J. Meyer, 
Myron S. Hall, John Lord O'Brian, Frank S. McGraw, and Wil- 
liam A. Morgan to construct a bridge across Niagara River 
within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. ; 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'dock and 8 
minutes p. m.), under the order heretofore made, the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, September 5, 1916, at 11 
o'clock a. m. s 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 301) au- 
thorizing the acceptance by the United States Government of 
portraits of Hon. James Latimer and Hon. Dr. Henry Latimer, 
reported the same with amendment, aceompanied by a report 
(No. 1190), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. : 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17746) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles W. Webster; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 17747) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the record of Thomas McCannon; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 17748) for the relief of the 
Douglass & Walkley Co., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 17749) granting a pension to 
Alex P. Minton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 17750) granting a pen- 
sion to the deputy United States marshals of the United States 
district court for the western district of Arkansas and the 
United States courts in the Indian Territory while the suid 
court for the western district and the United States courts in 
the Indian Territory had jurisdiction over the Indian Terri- 
tory prior to September 1, 1896; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 17751) granting an increase 
of pension to James S. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17752) granting an in- 
creasc of pension to George W. Darrah; to the Cemmittee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to be filed with House bill 
17610, Daniel Gormley for special relief; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petitions of Ralph Savino, of New York 
City; Fred C. Sceeneck, of New York City; and H. Schlando- 
horn, of New York City, favoring the Stevens bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of James Sponza, Charles J. Sully, and George 
D. Schott, favoring House bill 6915, the Griffin bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of William P. Appleton, of Boston, favoring the 
Chamberlain-Hayden game-sanctuary bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Swedish Evangelical 
Free Church of North America, in session at Chicago, favoring 
an embargo on arms to Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, for House bill 17350, the Webb bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Max Loeb, of the board of education of the 
city of Chicago, favoring the Smith-Hughes vocational education 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of railroad employees of La Salle County, III., 
against a strike; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. j 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Rockford, III., against addi- 
tional tax on insurance companies; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
for adequate salaries for members of the Tariff Commission ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the National Foreign Trade Council for 
House bill 17350, the Webb bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Inland Daily Press Association and the 
Illinois Daily Newspaper Association concerning the increased 
cost of paper; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. i 

Also, petition of the Swedish Evangelical Church of North 
America for an embargo on the exportation of arms and am- 
munition to the belligerent nations of Europe; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., concerning the 
revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James S. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Philadelphia Bourse referring 
to employees of public-service corporations; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of G. M. Jenkins and 20 other 
citizens of Lincoln, Nebr., favoring Government ownership of 
railroads, telegraph, and telephone lines; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of ministers and laymen of the Swedish Eyan- 
gelical Free Church of North America, in session assembled in 
Chicago, Ill., June 7 to 11, 1916, protesting against the shipment 
of munitions of war to nations in Europe, with reasons there- 
for; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Carl E. Falnelt, of Tawas City, 
Mich., and 22 others protesting most vigorously against the de- 
nial by Great Britain of the rights of the sea; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Turspay, September 5, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, September 1, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

THE REVENUE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum, : 
3 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secre- 
tary call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Culberson Hardwick Lane 

Bryan Cummins Husting Lea, Tenn. 

Chamberlain Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. McCumber 

Clapp Fletcher Jones Martin, Va. 

Clarke, Ark, Gallinger ap ip Martine, N. J. 
‘olt Gronna La Follette Myers 


Norris Reed Smith, Ga. Taggart 
Overman Shafroth Smith, Mich. Thomas 
Penrose Sheppard Smith, S. C. Thompson 
Phelan Sherman Smoot Underwood 
Pittman Simmons Sterling Vardaman 


1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The second roll will be 
called. j : 

The Secretary, called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Lee of Maryland, Mr. POMERENE, and Mr. WEEKS answered 
to their names when called. y 

Mr. Brapy and Mr. RANSDELL entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. . 

Mr, GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr.. SMOOT. I ask the Senator having the bill in charge if 
he will not allow me to offer an amendment at this time, as I am 
compelled to leave the Chamber to attend a conference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will be very glad to yield to the Senator 
for that purpose. I would not like to violate the rule I have 
followed, but the Senator has to attend a conference committee, 
and I yield to him to offer the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment proposes to amend section 
3354 of the Revised Statutes. All it provides is that any un- 
fermented and partially fermented liquors may be transferred 
from the vat to the brewery by a pipe line. The law now pro- 
vides that fermented liquors may be so transferred, but near 
beer that is being manufactured now can not under the law be 
transferred from the vat to the bottling department by pipe 
line. By changing the law the process will be much cleaner, 
and the department recommends the change. I therefore offer 
the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 


The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following additional section: 


Src. —. That section 3354 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended by the act approved June 18, 1890, be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 3354. Eve erson who withdraws any fermented liquor from 
any hogshead, barrel, keg, or other vessel upon which the proper stamp 
has not been affixed for the purpose of bottling the same. or who car- 
ries on or attempts to carry on the business of bottling fermented 
liquor in any brewery or other place in which fermented liquor is 
made, or upon any premises having communication with such brewery, 
or any warehouse, shall be liable to a fine of $500, and the propert. 
used in such bottling or business shall be Hable to forfeiture: Provided, 
howerer, That this section shall not be construed to prevent the with- 
drawal and transfer of unfermented, partially fermented, or fermented 
Honors from any of tbe vats in any brewery by way of a pipe line or 
other conduit to another building or place for the sole purpose of 
bottling the same, such pipe line or conduit to be constructed and 
vperated in such manner and with such cisterns, vats, tanks, valves, 
cocks, faucets, and gauges, or other utensils or apparatus, either on 
the premises of the brewery or the bottling house, and with such 
changes of or additions thereto, and such locks, seals, or other fasten- 
ings, and under such rules and regulations as shall be from time to 
time prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. and all locks and seals 
prescrii shall be pronaea by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
at tbe expense of the United States: Provided further, That tbe tax 
imposed in section 3339 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
shall be paid on all fermented liquor removed from a brewery to a 
bottling house by means of a pipe or conduit, at the time of such 
removal, by the cancellation and defacement, by the collector of the 
district or bis deputy, in the presence of the brewer of the number of 
stamps denoting the tax on t fermented liquor thus removed. The 
stamps thus canceled and defaced shall be disposed of and accounted 
for in the manner directed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. And any violation 
of the rules and regulations bereafter prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the 8 of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in pursuance of these provisions, shall be subject to the penalties 
above provided by this section. Every owner, agent, or superintendent 
of any brewery or bottling honse who removes, or connives at the 
removal of, any fermented liquor through a pipe line or conduit, with- 
out payment of the tax thereon, er who attempts in any manner to 
defraud the revenue as above, shall forfeit all the liquors made by 
ood for him, and all the vesseis, utensils, and apparatus used in making 
the same.’ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment covers a bill which has 
already passed the House. There was an omission, however, in 
the bill which passed the House. The Senator has included 
that in the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is included in the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This amendment was suggested to the com- 
mittee. I transmitted it to the department to see if there were 
any administration or revenue objections to it, and under date 
of August 28 I have a letter from the Acting Secretary, Mr. 
Malburn, in which he says that the department has no objection 
to the adoption of the amendment. 


t 
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Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
or the Senator from North Carolina what is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state the purpose to the Senator. Under 
the section that is proposed to be amended fermented liquors 
can be transferred from the vat to the bottling department in a 
pipe line. The, department has held that near beer is not a 
fermented liquor and can not be transferred by pipe line under 
the law. The amendment simply adds to the law so as to 
allow near beer, so called, or unfermented liquors to be trans- 
ferred through pipe lines from the vat to the bottling works. 

Mr. PENROSE. It strikes me very favorably. 

Mr. SIMMONS. -In connection with what I have stated I 
desire to have the letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury printed in the Recorp. 

The letter was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SPrRETARY, 
Washington, August 28, 1916. 
Hon. F. M. StMuoxs, 


Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


Sin: 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
date, inclosing a bill (H. R. 17601) introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative BRITTEN, which you forward for a report by me as to its pos- 
sible effect upon the revenue and also with reference to frauds. 

In reply have the honor to call attention to what was probably 
an oversight in drafting the bill in omitting all the latter part of section 
3354 in the restatement of that section as proposed. The portion 
omitted reads as follows: 

Provided further, That the tax imposed in section 3339 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States shall be paid on all fermented 
liquor removed from a brewery to a bottling house by means of a pipe 


or conduit at the time of such removal, by cancellation and deface- 


ment, by tne collector of the district or his deputy in the presence of 
the brewer, of the number of stamps denoting the tax on the fer- 
mented liquor thus removed. The stamps thus canceled and defaced 
shall be disposed of and acccunted for in the manner directed by 
the Commissioner cf Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. And any violation of the rules and regu- 
lations hereafter prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenu 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, in pursuance o 
these provisions shall be subject to the penalties above provided by 
this section. Every owner agent, or superintendent of any brewery 
or bottling house who removes or connives at the removal of any 
fermented Hquor through a pipe line or conduit without et of 
the tax thereon, or who attempts in any manner to defraud the revenue 
as above, shali forfeit all the liquors made by and for him and all the 
vessels, utensils, and apparatus used in making the same.” 

The omission of this portion of the section might operate as a repeal 
o ach portion, which I am sure was not the intent of the author of 

e £ 

The 8 and effect of the bill, assuming the omitted portion of 
section 3354 to be resto: is to extend to brewers the same 13 
facility for the bottling of bevera containing less than half of 1 
per cent of alcohol by vclume, which are held to nontaxable, as they 
now enjoy with respect to the fermented liquor manufactured on their 
premises. The extension 6f the privilege as to these beverages would 
not affect the revenue adversely, Inasmuch as the same are not taxed, 
whether removed by pipe line or otberwise. 

am satisfied that ations can be framed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as provided for in the bill, which will fully protect the reyenue 
from any attempts to fraudulently use the new facilities for the trans- 
mission of the taxable article without properly taxpaying the same. 

It 1s true that under any regulations likely to be made some addi- 
tional expense to the Government might be incurred, adeng from the 
necessary cost of additional supervision. This, however, is a minor 
matter, and 1 do not believe it would overbalance the benefits to be 
derived from the standpoint not only of the brewer but from that of 
the Government and the publie as well. : 

From an admiuistrative point of view, I see no i! age to the 
sage of the bill, always assuming, as above suggested, that the portion 


omitted after the lust proviso to section 3354 be restored in the restate-' 


ment of the section in the text of the bill. 


Respectfully, Wa. P. MALBURX, 


Acting Secretary. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 
Mr. SIMMONS. I have not yielded the floor. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask the Senator from North 

Carolina if he will permit me just a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield to the Senator if the purpose 
for which he rises will lead to no debate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not think that it will 
lead to any debate, A 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well 

; SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, on July 29, 
1916, a resolution was passed by the Senate of the United States 
requesting the President to use his kindly offices with the 
Government of Great Britain to stay the execution of Sir 
Roger Casement. Mr. President, it is currently stated and 
generally believed that through some one’s failure or care- 
lessness this resolution, weak as it was, was not officially for- 
warded to the British Government until after this martyr to 
the cause of liberty had been placed in his coffin. If this be 
true, it is too shocking to contemplate. - 
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Hence I offer this resolution of inquiry (S. Res. 264) : 


Resolved, That the State Department of the United States is hereby 
requested to vonvey to the Senate the exact date and hour that the 
Senate resolution regarding Sir Roger Casement’s sentence of death 
was placed in the hands of the British authorities. i 

If delay or carelessness existed in the transmission of that 
resolution, I feel that the people of this country should know 
the fact and upon whom the blame belongs. 

I préss the adoption of this resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, the 
resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest that the resolution go to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina objects to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the resolution go to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from New Jersey is for unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. The Senator from North Carolina 
objects. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object, and move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 15 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and it 
goes over under the rule for a day. It can not even be referred. 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to inerease the revenue, and 
for other pu 

-The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, without intending to inter- 
fere with the consideration of the pending bill except for a mo- 
ment, as I shall be obliged to be absent from the Chamber a 
portion of the day. I wish to ask unanimous consent to call up 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 169) interpreting section 50 of 
the act of June 3, 1916, for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the pending bill, in 
order to take up Senate joint resolution 169. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr, PENROSE. Let the joint resolution be read subject to 
objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks that the joint resolution may be read before the 
request for unanimous consent is disposed of. The Secretary 
will-read the joint resolution. i 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That in the interpretation and execution of section 
50 of the act. of Congress approved June 3, 1916, credit shal] be given 
as for service in the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps to any member of that division for any period or periods of 
time during which such member has received or shall have received at 
an educational institution under the direction of an officer of the Army, 
detailed as professor of military science and tactics, a course of mili- 
J tow the Corssepoaiina pected or DATOE of tartans oF 
the senior division, Reserve Officers’ ‘Training Corps. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to th 
present consideration of the joint resolution? ‘ 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether this joint resolution is recommended by the War De- 
partment? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is recommended by the War Depart- 
ment, and I shall be glad to make a very brief explanation of 
it to the Senate. i 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not objecting to the consideration of 
the joint resolution, but 1 should like to have the Senator's 
explanation. - : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, under the recent Army reor- 
ganization act, section 50 of that act provided fer the senior 
division of the reserve officers’ training corps. There was also 


a junior division of the reserve officers’ training corps pro- 


vided for. It was intended by the act that, before a student 
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could be admitted to the senior division, he should have two 
years’ training under a course of study which would meet the 
approval of the War Department. Under a strict construction 
of section 50, it is said that this would only apply to students 
who shall receive two years’ training from and after the date 
the act went into effect. If so construed, a young man who has 
heretofore had two years of military instruction would not be 
entitled to the commutations the law authorizes. It was 
clearly the intention of the War Department, as it was of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, as I believe, that 
if a student had two years’ training, even prior to the date of 
the passage of that act, in a course of study that had met the 
approval of the department, then he would be admitted to 
the senior division and would be entitled to the commutations. 

The purpose of this amendment is so to construe section 50 
of the act as to give students who have heretofore received 
two years’ training, or who may hereafter receive it, the 
privilege of these commutations, I am quite sure it was the 
intention of the Senate and of the House to grant that privilege 
to such students, provided they passed the necessary examina- 
tions on a course of study which met the approval of the War 
Department. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is before 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment, the joint resolution will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT COURT IN MAINE, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jounson] I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House bill 15807, which simply pro- 
vides for the holding of court in a certain district in Maine. 
There is no provision in the bill for the appointment of a judge 
or anything of that kind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill named by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15807) to provide 
for holding sessions of the United States district court in the 
district of Maine and for dividing said district Into divisions, 
and providing for offices of the clerk and marshal of said dis- 
trict to be maintained in each of said divisions, and for the 
appointment of a field deputy marshal in the division in which 
the marshal does not reside; which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amendments, 

The first amendment was, în section 1, page 1, line 7, after 
the words “first Tuesday of.“ to strike out “June” and 
to insert “February”; in line 8, after the words “first 
Tuesday of,” to strike out “December,” and to Insert 
June“; in the same line, before the word “ sessions,” to strike 
out “ two.” and to insert “three”; on page 2, line 2, after the 
word April,” to strike out “and,” and to insert “on”; and in 
the same line, after the word “ September,” to strike out “ in 
the year A. D. 1916 only, a term of said court shall also be 
held at said city of Portland on the second Tuesday of De- 
cember,” and to insert “and on the second Tuesday in Decem- 
ber”; so as to make the section read: 

That hereafter, and until otherwise provided by law, two sessions of 
the United States district court for the district of Maine shall be held 
in each and every year in the city of Bangor, in said district, beginning, 
respectively, on the first Tuesday of February and the first Tuesday of 
June, and three sessions of said court shall held in each and every 
year in the city of Portland, in said district, beginning. respectively, 
on the first Tuesday of April, on the third Tuesday of September, and on 
the second Tuesday in December, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 21, after 
the word “ marshal,” to insert; 

And such field deputy, before he enters on the duties of his office, 
shall give bond before the judge of said district of like tenor, effect, 
and amount and of similar form and condition, witb like sureties, and 
to be approved in like manner, as now or may be reg 
by law of the marshal of said district. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 8, line 8, after the 
word “ and,” to strike out “ Franklin,” and to insert “ Somerset,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Src. 3. That for the purpose of holding terms of the United States 
district court the district of Maine as heretofore constituted shall be 
divided into two divisions, to be known. respectively, as the northern 
and southern divisions. The counties of Aroostook, Penobscot, Piscata- 
quis, Washington, Hancock, Waldo, and Somerset shall be known as 
the northern division, the court for which shall be held in the said 
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city of Bangor. The remaining counties in said State and district of 
Maine shall constitute the southern division, the court for which sball 
be beld in the said city of Portland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment was, on page 5, to strike out section 8, 
as follows: 


Sec. 8. That grand and petit jurors summoned for service at the 


term of said court to be beld in said city of Bangor on the first Tues- 
day of December, A. P. 1916, may if in the opinion of the court or 
ju the 2 convenience so requires, be directed to serve also at 
the term of said court to be beld in said city of Portland on the second 
Tuesday of December, A. D. 1916, as provided in section 1 of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


HEARINGS BY COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate resolution 244, which was 
submitted by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] 
on August 5, referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and reported from that com- 
mittee on August 12 by me, with an amendment. It proposes to 
grant the right to the Committee on Finance to employ a stenog- 
rapher to take testimony before that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not object to the consid- 
eration of this resolution, but I shall object to anything further 
now being taken up from the calendar aud cousidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the present consideration of the resolution. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate on August 12, 1916. with an 
amendment on page 1, line 8, after the word “ Congress,” to 
strike out the words “ to send for persons, books, and papers,” so 
as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee there- 
of, be, and 5 authorized, during the Stxty-fourth Con to 
administer oaths, to employ a stenographer, at a cost not excerting 
$1 per printed page, to report such hearings as may be bad in connec- 
tion with any subject which may be pending before said committee, the 
expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and 
that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the 
sessions or recesses of the te. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE REVENUE. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I now call for the regular 
order, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator from 
North Carolina would not yield to me to ask unanimous consent 
to call up order of business No, 324, being House bill 407. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the order of business named by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator a question about 
it. Does the Senator anticipate that it will lead to any dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. STERLING. I hardly think it will. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is the stock-raising homestead 
bill, and undoubtedly will lead to discussion; so I object. e 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, 1 am going to reserve the 
right to object if the bill leads to any discussion, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can not reserve 
the right to object. If he does not object now, he can not object 
at all. Is there objection? ` : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is objection. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] has called for the 
regular order. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes, 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, and read Title 
VII, creating a tariff commission. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, under the rule of pro- 
cedure which we have adopted in connection with this bill that 
committee amendments should have precedence, I do not know 
whether it is in order to make the motion at this time which I 
desire to make. I desire to move to strike out the sections 
relating to the tariff commission, and I desire to ask the Chair 
whether that is in order? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certain amendments have 
been proposed by the committee, The rule is that where a mo- 
tion is made to strike out a proposition the friends of the prop- 
osition have the right to perfect it before the motion to strike 
out is submitted. A motion to strike out can not be put until 
all pending amendments to perfect the provision have been pre- 
sented and disposed of. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. At this time, are there committee 
amendments pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Three committee amend- 
ments appear to have been presented, one in line 12 and two in 
line 13, on page 142. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the entire provision been read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The tariff-commission pro- 
vision has been read. Js that the provision to which the Sena- 
tor from Alabama directs his inquiry? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Les, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought the Sena- 
tor referred to the provision on page 142, which the Secretary 
was just beginning to read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to move to strike out the pro- 
visions the Secretury has just read relating to a tariff com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will inform the 
Senator that the meaning of the rule is that no individual 
amendments can be entertained until the committee amend- 
ments have been disposed of, and there are still other committee 
amendments to be cousidered. After they are acted upon the 
Chair will be glad to recognize the Senator for the purpose in- 
dicated. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, does that mean the com- 
mittee amencments to the entire bill or committee amendments 
to the several parts or titles of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Amendments may be offered 
at the preper time to any part of the bill a Senator may think 
needs nmendment. There is no limitation upon the right of an 
individual Senator to offer amendments, 

Mr. STERLING. I inquire If it would be in order to offer an 
amendment tc the tariff-commission provision of the bill at this 
time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not at this time, as the 
committee amendments to the bill have not all heen disposed of. 
The Senator from Alabama has just indicated that he desires to 
make a motion to strike out the entire provision relating to a 
tariff commission, but before that motion is put amendments 
looking to the perfection of the provision will be in order, At 
present, however, there remain committee amendments to be 
considered. The Secretary will proceed with the reading, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 142, line 7, in the headline after the word “ Title,” to 
strike out “ VII” and insert “ VIII,” so as to read: 

Title VIII.—Unfair competition, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 142, in line 12. after the 
name “United States,” to strike out “to,” in the same line, 
after the word “systematically,” to insert “to import”; and in 
line 13, before the word “sold,” to insert “imported or,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Sec. 99. That it shall be unlawful for any poran importing or 
assisting In importing any articles from any foreign country into the 
United States, commonly an. systematically to import, sell, or cause 
to be imported or sold such articles within the United States at a 
price substantially less than the actual market value or wholesale price 
of such articles, at the time of exportatio~. to the United States, in the 
principal markets of the country of their production, or of otber for- 
elgn countries to which they are commonly exported, after adding to 
such market value or wholesale price, freight. uty, and other charges 
and expenses necessarily incident to the importation and sale thereof 
in the United States: Prorided, That sucb act or acts be done with 
the intent of destroying or injuring an industry in the United States, or 
of preventing the establishment of an irdustry In the United States, or 
of restraining or eed Taree any part of trade and commerce in such 
articles in the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. f 

The next amendment was, on page 143, line 24, after the word 
“duty,” to insert: “Provided, That the above shall not be inter- 
preted to prevent the establishing in this country on the part of 
a foreign producer of an exclusive agency for the sale in the 
United States of the products of said foreign producer.” So 
as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 100. That if = article produced in a foreign country is im- 
ported into the United States under any agreement, understanding, or 
condition that the importer thereof or any other person in the United 
States shall not use, purchase, or deal in, or shall be restri in his 
using. purchasing, or dealing in, the articles of any other person. there 
shall be levied. collected, and paid thereon. in addition to the duty 
otherwise imposed by law, a special duty equal to double the amount of 
such duty: Provied, That the above shall not be interpreted to prevent 


the establishing in this country on the part of a foreign producer of an 
exclusive agency for the sale in the United States of the products of 
said foreign producer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in section 100 the committee 
report an amendment to the House provision, as follows: 

Provided, That the above shall not be interpreted to prevent the estab- 
Ushing in this country on the part of a foreign producer of an exclusive 
agency for the sale in the United States of the products of said for- 
eign producer. 

I believe that that amendment is a proper one; but I believe 
we ought to go further than the amendment of the committee, by 
adding to that amendment these words: 


Nor to prevent such exclusive agent from agreeing not to use, pur- 
chase, or deal in the articles of any other person. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. The amendment presented by the committee 
was prepared with a good deal of care by an attorney who rep- 
resented certain importers in the city of New York, and the 
purpose designed to be covered by it was so obvious that it was 
accepted by the committee. Afterwards the amendment just 
suggested by the Senator from Utah was brought to tke com- 
mittee’s attention, and after due consideration it was rejected, 
because we feared it might be the basis of a practice—that, 
however, was an apprehension rather than a certainty—which 
would result in defeating the proviso altogether. We therefore 
concluded that it was better to reject it. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator from Colorado that I 
fully agree with the amendment that has been agreed to by the 
committee and that has just been reported to the Senate; but if 
we go that far, it seems to me we ought to go a step farther 
and provide: 

Nor to prevent such exclusive agent from agreeing not to use, pur- 
chase, or deal in the articles of any other person, 

In other words, Mr. President, an exclusive agency in this 
country for a foreign article should not prevent that person 
from acting as an agent for an entirely different line of goods, 
and it seems to me that he is restricted under the language of 
the committee. If he is dealing in any article of a foreign 
manufacturer, unless the provision as suggested by me is 
adopted, I can not see how he can become the agent of any 
other person or firm; and I do not think we want to go that fur 
in this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I believe that this amendment, 
as it appears in the bill, would not preclude an agent appointed 
under it from doing what is intended to be permitted by the 
suggested amendment of the Senator from Utah. On the other 
hand, I do not think it is prudent to invest the exclusive agent 
of a foreign firm with authority to become also the exclusive 
agent of other foreign firms, either in the sume line or some 
other line of business, 

Mr. SMOOT. But I can not see why that should not be done; 
and I believe if this amendment is not adopted no person in the 
United States can act us an exclusive agent for two foreign 
firms that may niake entirely different goods. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that is the objection of the Senator, I do 
not think it applies at all. The exclusive agent of one line of 
goods certainly would not be precluded from becoming the ex- 
clusive agent for another line of goods that were entirely differ- 
ent from the first. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the section provides: 


That if any article produced in a foreign country is imported into the 
United States under any agreement. understanding, or condition that the 
importer thereof or any other person in the United States shall not use, 
parnasse: or deal in, or sball restricted in his using. oh end or 

ealing in. the articles of any other person, there shall levied, col- 
lected, and paid thereon, in addition to the duty otherwise imposed by 
law, a special duty equal to double the amount of such duty. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and then we make an exception with 
regard to exclusive agencies for foreign 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; certainly you do, in relation to foreign 
goods; but my amendment goes further, and says: 

Nor to prevent sucn exclusive agent— 


That is, of foreign goods— 
from agreeing not tu use, purchase, or deal in the articles of any other 
person 

Whether it be in the United States or whether it be in a for- 
eign country. I do not believe the Senator will undertake to de- 
fend the position that if a person is an exclusive agent for a 
foreign manufacturer he can not also make an agreement to sell 
here goods made by any other person. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, 1 do not defend any part of it. This whole 
section is repulsive to my notions of what we ought to do, Mr. 
President. - 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, SMOOT. I do. 

Mr, CUMMINS. The exception is not quite as broad as indi- 
cated by the Senator from Utah, and I fear that it will not have 
the effect that the committee has in mind. It will be observed 
that it is limited to a foreign producer; that is, a forelgn mer- 
chant can not establish an exclusive agency. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me to call the 
attention of the chairman to the phraseology of the proviso, I 
agent of other foreign firms, either in the same line or in some 
different or better expression than the word “ producer“ the 
committee will be glad to accept it. With regard to the sug- 
gested amendment of the Senator from Utah, if the chairman 
does not object, I am perfectly willing to accept it and let it go 
to conference, where the matter can be adjusted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The thought in my mind, and I want to ask 
the Senator from Colorado 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator let us finish this amend- 
ment before we go on to that one? The Senator from Utah has 
offered an amendment, as I understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I was about to say has to do with the 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, then, let me simplify it by saying that 
I think the suggestion of the Senator from Colorado is a very 
good one. Let it go in the bill, and in conference we can con- 
sider it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be satisfactory to me, as far as my 
amendment is concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the proposition of 
the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I said, Mr. President, was that I 
thought the suggestion made by the Senator from Colorado, 
who has charge of this part of the bill, was a very good one, 
and that I saw no objection to allowing the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah to go into the bill, with the under- 
standing that the matter would be taken up in conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
that course will be adopted. The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The Senator from Utah has not yet sent his amend- 
ment to the desk. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Chair that I will write out the 
amendment and hand it to the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 144, after line 6, to in- 
sert: 

n ndency, or colony shall 
esta the n ony eden tne erodect ce tie well cer ine 
dustry of the United States and not Injurlous to bealth or morals, the 
President, within bis discretion, shall have pore to prohibit, during the 

riod such prohibition is in force. the importation into the United 

tates of similar articles, or in case the Uni States does not import 
similar gy abe! 15 5 other articles, the products of 
wai the Pig re of the Treasury, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, shall make such rules and regulations as are necessary for the 
execution of the provisions of this section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 144, after line 18, to in- 
sert: 

: TITLE tx. 

Sac. 103. That from and after 90 days after the ge of this act 
no fresh or frozen balibut or salmon from the north Pacific Ocean or 
its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United States through 
any torelgn country, except when the same shall be in bond from an 
American port. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not intend to 
address the Senate on this particular provision. It was pro- 
posed as an amendment to the bill by me, referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee for consideration, and reported back as a 
part of the bill now being considered. 

Through the courtesy of Hon. Craupe Krrcntn I have been 
furnished two letters bearing upon the subject and giving a 
complete history of the necessities which have made the pro- 
vision necessary in order to protect a great and growing in- 
dustry off the banks of Alaska and American vessels and sea- 
men engaged in this industry. One of these letters was ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of Commerce to the President of the 
United States, and the other was addressed by the Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries to the Secretary of Commerce, both dealing 
with the conditions to which this amendment refers and the 
interests which it is intended to protect. 

These communications were referred to Mr. Krrenix by the 
President and deal so completely with the subject that I 


request that they may be printed in the Recoxp as a part of 
the history of the provision under consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from Oregon will be complied with unless there is objection. 
The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Orvics oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 6, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I respectfully to inrlose original report 
of the Commissioner of Fisheries to me on the conditions which threaten 
serious economic loss, if not disaster, to the important town of Ketchi- 
kan in southeastern Alaska. A copy of this bas been submitted to the 
Department of State who advise under date of May 1 as follows: 

“As you probably already know, there is no legal objection to the 
eae igri legislation. There is a question of policy involved, and as to 

hat it would seem that the Treasury Department had better be con- 
sulted, As far as this department is concerned, I can see no objection 
to the proposed legislation.” 

The above Is signed by Mr. Lansing. Pursuant to the above suggestion 
the matter was submitted to the Treasury Department, who under date 
of May 4 advise as follows: 

“1 have received vor letter of May 3 inclosing a memorandum from 
the Commissioner of Fisheries to you, dated March 30, 1916. in regard 
to the effect of the order in council of the Canadian Government of 
March 9, 1915, relaxing restrictions portans in efect in respect to 
the landing of and transshipping of b fish by American vessel: at 
Canadian-Pacific coast ports on the industries of Ketchikan and other 
towns in the United States. and asking if the enactment of a proposed 
way as one would be objectionable from the viewpoint of this de- 
partment: 

„No fresh or frozen halibut or salmon from the North Pacific Orean 
or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United States through 
any er 5 country except when the same is in bond from an Ameri- 

rt. 

“his is a matter which does not affect the revenues of the Govern- 
ment and I can see nothing objectionable in the proposed legislation," 

1 beg respectfully to ask that the report of the Commissioner of 
Fisheries with copy of this letter which is sent for tbat pu in 
duplicate, may be transmitted to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives for incorporation, if 
possible, In the proposed revenue bill. If, however, this matter should 
re pees judgment be treated otherwise, I shall be glad to be advised 

will foilow your wishes, js 
Let me add to what the Commissioner of Fisheries bns stated that 
the subject has been discussed between the counselor for the State De- 
penent Mr. Frank L. Polk, the British ambassador, and myself, and 

have also taken it up briefly with the deputy minister of fisheries of 
the Canadian Government at a recent call upon me. 

Mr. H. C. Strong, of Ketchikan, advises me that the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Rallway has informed him that they would take steps to put 
Ketchikan on a satisfactory basis as regards Prince Rupert if and when 
they were forced to do so. This would mean running a ferry steamer 
three times a week at premat for the 90 miles from Ketchikan to Prince 
Rupert. They are not now do'ng so, however, with the result that by 
reason of the ally tempting privileges extended to fishermen at 
Prince R rt e commercial existence of the port of Ketchikan is 
seriously threatened. I have tried to make clear through the Pritish 
ambassador the unwisdom on the part of the railroad authoritics of 
antagonizing our Alaskan Interests, to whom they must inevitably look 
4 the Nr for a considerable part of their business, but they show no 

gu of action. 

Yours, very truly, 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


an 


WILL C. Reprreco, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 30, 1916. 
The Secretary or COMMERCE: 


8 northward, most of the fsh 
coma. It was not until 1894 that the 
industry assumed any noteworthy commercial importance. From that 
time until the 3 Its growth hes been such that now approximately 
95 per cent of the balibut consumed in the United States comes from 
the Pacific coast, where the catch amounts te more than 65,000,000 
pounds a year, Only a small part of the output has come from waters 
south of pe Flattery, although in recent years increased attention has 
been given to grounds lying off the Oregon and Washington coast, and 
considerable quantitles of fish have there been taken. The more 
important banks, however, are to the northward, and now the larger 
pete of the entire catch is from the banks off the coast of Alaska. 
t is the Alaskan banks to which attention is now chiefly directed, for 
it is believed that upon these banks there the greatest supply of 
halibut known to the world. 


METHODS. 


In describing briefly the methods pursued in the Pacific halibut 
fishery, it may be noted that halibut are caught on hooks attache to 
long lines or trawls and baited with herring. The lines are set from 
dories operated from steamers or power mers of commodious and 
seaworthy capacity, so as to enable the vessels to weather gales while 
out on the fishing banks. There are now upward of 150 American ves- 
sels thus en . Balibut fishing is generally conducted in water of 
from 40 to fathoms in h, although halibut are sometimes taken 
at a depth of 250 fathoms. steamers are generally equipped with 


12 to 14 dories, while the power schooners as a rule carry from 4 to 8 
dories. Each dory is manned by two fishermen. The fishermen on 


- 
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steam vessels usually receive 11 cents a pound for the halibut caught. 


clear of all expense of operation, rd, ete. As a rule, In schooner 
operations the vessel takes one-fifth of the gross catch while from the 
remaining four-fiftas there is deducted all cost for fuel, stores. su 
plies. and ofner items. and the remainder ts then divided equal 
among the crew. Sometimes the captain receives in addition a 
commission. 

A modtfication of dory fishing has been adopted recently to a rather 
limited degree. It consists of setting the trawl lines directly from the 
deck of the vessel and hauling them in by means of a power winch, 
This enables vessels to operate when the weather is too stormy to permit 


of dory fishing. 
85 CENTERS OF INDUSTRY. 


The halibut industry of the Pacific Coast has always centered at 
Seattle, Wash. The ter portion of the catch has been brought to 
Seattle by the fishing fleet, but there have been approximately 14.000.000 
pounds per annum 8 at Alaska ports. and there iced, boxed, and 
shipped to dealers in Seattle; but the unsatisfactory steamer service 
ref the disadvant. arising from the inabllity of the fishermen to deal 
in person with the buyers have made this practice unpopular. The price 
in the year 1915 has varied from about 124 cents per pound in winter to 
2) cents per pound in the late spring, when the catches have been 
heaviest, the average for the vear being about 51 cents a pound. This 
is the price received by the independent fishermen for halibut as deliv- 
ered at the docks in Seattle, and is for first-grade Osh In good condition. 
The average weight of the best grade of halibut is about 30 pounds per 
fish. The so-calied chicken halibut, those running usually about 10 to 15 
pounds in weight, and the larger halibut, weighing from 50 to 100 
pounds or more, are not regarded with as much favor as those averaging 
about 30 pounds. 

The cold-storage plants at Juneau, Sitka, Wrangell, and Ketchikan 
receive some fish throughout most of the year, but it Is chiefly when 
halibut are plentiful that most of the freezing is done. The la of 
these plants is that of the New England Fish Company at Ketchikan. 
This establishment was completed in 1909 and was enlarged three years 
later, so that at present it bas a storage capacity of approximately 
4,000,000 pounds of frozen halibut and represents an investment of 
about $300,000. The other plants referred to are smaller and de 1 
upon iudependent fishermen for receipts of halibut, whereas the New 
England Fish Company operates vessels on its own account. 

t Seattle and Tacoma there are five cold-storage establishments 
where hallbut are handled, and in addition there are several buyers who 
Teceive the fish as landed by the fishing vessels. At certain seasons of 
the year the fish are frozen and stored, but at other times they are iced 
for immediate shipment, the chief distributing centers being Boston and 
New York. In the winter months when the arrivals of fresh fish are 
comparatively limited—so small in fact at times that it is only the local 
demand or requirements of the western States that can be supplied— 
the shipments of frozen halibut are made to the eastern markets. 

For many years halitut have been landed at Tacoma, Wash., though 
in nothing Tite the quantity landed at Seattle, and also in a less degree 
at Grays Harbor and Everett, Wash., and Stevenson, Hayesport, and 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

The foregoing is an outline of the halibut üshery of the Pacific coast 
as it existed up to a year or two ago, when Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, eame to the fore and now birds fair to become the chief center 
of the indastry, unless early steps of a definite character are taken to 
retain it in American ports. : 


ENTRY OF PRINCE RUPERT AS HALIBUT CENTER, 


It is understood that dominant Canadian interests for a number of 
ears had been Rough f'n out a logically conceived policy to make 

Prince Rupert one of the chief fixhery centers of the Pacific coast. 
This carefully arranged plan had its culmination in the completion of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, followed by the order in council or 
March 9, 1915. It is reported that the Canadian Government subsi- 
dized the Grand Trunk cific Railway and in addition gave a sub- 
sidy for the construction of a 3 establishment at Prince 
Rupert, which is said to be the largest of its kind on the Pacific coast. 

With the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway through 
to Erince Rupert, British Columbia, the halibut situation became acute, 
Since that time an active 3 bas been waged between the 
American cities on the one hand and Prince Rapers and. to a less 
degree, Vancouver on the other band for control of the industry. The 
seriousness of the situation as seen from the American point of view 
may be kes, fea from the fact that during the year 1914 American 
fishing vessels landed bo fish at Prince Rupert, but from March, 1915, 
to the end ot the year American vessels landed more than 7,000,000 
-pounds of halibut at that port and Canadian vessels 8,000,000 pounds. 

t is reported that 80 per cent of the Canadian-caught fish were shipped 
to American markets. 

This active entry of Prince Rupert into the field for the trade in 
American as well as sag penpals iy halibut was made possible 
pesca od a DomiLton order in council on March 9, 1915, relaxing re- 
strictions previously in effect in rt to the landing an tranxship- 
ping of fresh fish by American v at Canadian Pacific coast ports. 

This order was as follows: 

= Duran the present calendar year (1915) e or foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels stered in the United States 
of America to any port in British Columbia shall be permitted to lau 
such fresh fish at such port without payment of duties and trunesbip the 
same in bond to any port in the United States. or to sell such fish In 
bond to such local dealers or deaier as may be properly and duly licensed 
therefor, under the regulations and conditions in compliance with the 
bonding requirements (without the right, however, in either instance, 
to sell in Canada for ergs therein, or otherwise except in bond, 
any of such fresh fish so landed); and such foreigners and foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the United States 
of America to any port in British Columbia, shall be permitted to pur- 
chase supplies, and ship crews for such vessels, at any port in the said 
Provinee of British Columbia, the whole under such regulations and 
eonditions as the minister of customs may determine.” 

The chief feature of this order is that it altered Canadian regulations 
to such an extent as to make it possible for Canada to receive the bene- 
fits of the American fishing Industry, and yet it does not benefit Ameri- 
ean trade, as the fixh so landed by American vessels are prohibited [rom 
going into consumption in Canada. 

Although Seattle has felt to a certain extent the new order of things, 
it has nevertheless, by reason of being the beadquarters of the large 
fishing firms owning their own steamers, held a conxiderable volume dur- 
ing the year 1915; but three of these companies have announced that 
they will find it necessary to establish themselves at Prince Rupert in 
1916 unless conditions change. 


So far, Ketchikan has suffered most. Prior to the promulgation of 
the order in council, hereinabove cited, Ketchikan enjoyed a profitable 
halibut . In fact, it was regarded as the center of the industry 
in Alaska. At certain seasons of the year any cargoes of halibut were 
landed at Ketchikan, and there was the incidental industrial activit 
due to the purchase of supplies and the outfitting of the vessels as we 
as paying of crews. It is reported that soon arter the Canadian order 
in council became effective the American fishermen almost entirely dis- 
continued the sanding of cargoes at Ketchikan for shipment to Seattle, 
finding it advantageous to accept the inducements offered at Prince 
Rupert where they were abie to meet and do business directly with 
buyers for the can markets. Thus the Canadian port became 
their headquarters. 

The present bold of Prince Rupert, by reason of its more direct trans- 
portation facilities to the halibut markets of the East and because of 
privileges and inducements offered to American fishermen through the 
order in council] of March 9, 1915, is so firmly established that American 
fishermen and American companies handling fresh halibut have literally 
been forced to transfer their chief activities to Prince Rupert. American 
fishermen are taking up their residence there, and the United States is 
thus suffering the loss of a class of citizens who have done considerable 
toward the development of Alaska, particularly southeastern Alaska, 
At the same time is the attendant loss which other lines of indus- 
try suffer as the result of the removal of these fishermen and their 
families to Prince Rupert. 


INVESTMENT IN THE HALIBUT FISHERY. 


Exact figures as to the investment in the halibut fishery of the Pacific 
coast are not available. Upon the basis of very careful estimates, how- 
ever, the total Investment in the American halibut fishery on the Pacific 
coast a. be stated as approximately $3,500,000, which sum includes 
the packing and tefrigerating plants valued in excess of $1,500,000, 
and a fishing fleet of ä 150 vessels worth about 82.000.000. 
These vessels include th and small, varying in value from 
35.000 to $100,000 each. Approximately 2.000 persons are engaged and 
the value to the fishermen of the American-caught tish in 1915 is estt- 
mated to be $2,500,000. The estimated investment in the Canadian 
halibut fishery is $1,000,000, and it gives empleyment to about 500 

ersons, the value of the product to adian fishermen being about 
750.000. At the present time the Canadian fleet numbers about 30 
vessels. Combining these estimated figures covering the American 
and Canadian halibut 5558 is a total Investment of $4,500,000, 
employment is given to 2, rsons, and the annual value of the 
produnt to re ermen is $3. „000. The retail value is four times 
amoun 


COMPARISON OF HALIBUT CATCH OF 1914 AND 1915, 


The total catch of halibut from Pacific waters landed at both Amerk 
can and Canadian ports was approximately 4,000,000 pounds in 1914 
and 66,000,000 pounds In 1915. Less than one-fourth of these catches 
was made by Canadian vessels. Of the 1914 catch arrivals in British 
Columbia ports amounted to about 17,000,000 pounds, but in 1915 when 
the total production of all Pacific waters was only a little larger than 


the previous gar the arrivals of halibut in British Columbia increased 
to nearly 28,000,000 pounds, an Increase in receipts for British Colum- 
bia in 1915 of 11, 000 pounds. This increase represents halibut 


landed by American vessels as a result of concessions made by the 
Canadian Government to draw the American fleet to its ports. As was 
obviously intended by Canada, Prince Rupert has been the chief benefic- 
jary, for it was at that port that American fishing vessels landed more 
than 7,000,000 pounds of halibut in 1915 as against nothing in 1914. 
Vancouver also shows a notable gain in 1915, when American vessels 
landed about 4,000,000 pounds. ese gains in trade for Canada have 
wo fg the direct expense of American ports, chiefly Ketchikan and 


FROZEN SALMON, 


There is also a trade in frozen salmon that is passing from sonth- 
eastern Alaska to Prince Rupert that demands consideration in order 
that it may be continued as an American industry. At present it is 
small as compared to tne halibut trade, but it may develo; consid- 
erably. It is estimated that it produces 5 ef a million pounds 
of frozen salmon annually, valued at $25,000, and gives partial employ- 
ment for two or three months in the year to about 1,000 persons, 5 — 
catch, however, is chiefly used for mild «uring. Most of the salmon 
frozen are caught in waters contiguous to the Alaskan coast, and the 
trade rightfully belongs to Alaska. 


GENERAL RATHER THAN LOCAL INJURY TO AMERICAN INTERESTS. 


The opening of the Grand Trunk Pacific aie f to Prince Rupert, 
which prompted the order In council of March 9, 1915, has in realit 
been the all-important cause back of this loss of American trade, an 
as its effect is felt both at Ketchikan and Seattle as well as other less 
important American ports, the injury may with propriety be regarded as 
of a general character rather than of a local nature. It is not only 
the American fishing Industry which is harmed, but there are extensive 
collateral interests represented by firms engaged in outfitting and sup- 
plying the fishing fleets with ice. bait, foodstuffs, fishing gear, and dis- 
tillate, the trale in which is lost to the United States when vessels 
land their catch at Canadian ports. It is estimated that the joss of 
such collateral trade to America in 1915 amounted to $500,000. Unless 
conditions are changed speedily, this diversiun will increase rapidly. 
Already one large Seattle firm, whose chief business has been the out- 
fitting of halibut vessels, bas been forced to establish a branch at 
Prince Rupert. Two large American corporations operating cold-stora 
peas at Seattle have recently stated in communications that e 

ureau of Fisheries has seen that unless prompt action is taken to re- 
lieve the existing condition it will be necessary for them to bulld plants 
and make other heavy investments at Prince Rupert. These companics 
have 8 indicated that they do not care to enter this field, prefer- 
2 to make their northern investments in Alaska, but that they will 
be forced to do so in order to retain their share of the business unless 
the situation changes. 

Another serious phase of the situation is the fact that America is 
losing a valuable citizenry in those who will move to Canada and in the 
course of a few years will be assimilated completely by that country. 
Thus the diversion of Pacific halibut trade through Canadian po 
means not only a pecuniary toss to American interests, but also the loss 
of 5 5 citizens and their families, who will eventua become alten- 
ated from the United States. There may be stout denials of this alien- 
ation, but the insidious workings of time and environment will unques- 
tionably produce this result. 
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SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 

Various suggestions more or less important have been made to im- 
prove conditions affecting the Pacific coast halibut fishery, but at the 
resent time and after full and careful consideration of the problem 
5 is polieren that the enactment of the following measure offers the 

»st solution: A 
“No fresh or frozen halibut or salmon from the North Pacific Ocean 
or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United States through 
any foreign country except when the same is in bond from an American 


This measure seems 7 9 eng in its terms and easy of application, and 
its adoption is believed to an efficient means of reserv the halibut 
fishery to American cities on the Pacific coast and at the same time 
will not admit readily of retaliatory masures or acts of reprisal by the 
Canadian authorities. Its effect on the fishermen will simply be that 
the fish they now land at Canadian ports will be landed chiefly at 
Ketchikan, where they will have market facilities 3 those now 
at Prince Rupert, and. they will save the 90-mile trip to the Canadian 
rt. It necessitate the inauguration by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway of a ferry service suitable for the transportation of fish from 
Ketchikan, where the shipments would be accepted in bond for our 
eastern markets. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway will, if the measure 
hereinabove su; ted is adopted, undoubtedly nt such facilities, 
as it needs the business of southeast Alaska. ce Rupert is bound 
to benefit by the shipment of halibut even though originally landed at 
Ketchikan, but over and above this the fact stands forth plainly that 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railwa 9 needs this business as 
halibut is the road’s most profitable factor in the eastbound freight. 

It is not deemed expedient that the United States Government should 
adopt measures which will mean that fresh Alaskan halibut can not 
or will not be shipped to Eastern markets over the Canadian railroads, 
but it is believed that such fish should go in bond from an American 
port. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway is undoubtedly a shorter line 
to the east, probably saving at least 48 hours between Alaska and the 
chief distributing centers for halibut, Boston and New York. Any 
means which will permit of more prompt delivery of a ishable food 
product is of advantage to the consumer. is situation, however, onl 
slightly affects halibut Shippea to Seattle; and, as a matter of fact, 
according to the present schedule halibut can be laid down in — 
more quickly from Seattle than from Prince Rupert, but shipments to 
Boston and New York can be made from Alaska more quickly through 
Prince Rupert than by way of steamer to Seattle and thence over an 
American railroad. : 

Under present regulations American fishing vessels are barred from 
discharging fish at Canadian rts for Pract pea in Canada, but 
Canadian vessels have the privi 7 5 — selling their catch in the United 
States in addition to selling in da. In other words, Canada dis- 
criminates against American vessels, but the United States does not 
place similar restrictions upon the sale of fish upi by Canadian 
vessels. This means that Americans are forced to add vessels of Cana- 
dian registry te their fleets if they want to participate in the Canadian 
trade, and without effective legislation the tendency will be to increase 
the Canadian fleet at American expense. 

The American shipping laws require that if a foreign fishing vessel 
enters a port in the United States and discharges its cargo it can not 
clear for the fishing banks and return with its catch to an American 
port. Instead the vessel after landing its catch must clear for its home 
port. After entering there it may proceed to the fishing banks and 
again land its cargo at an American port. The measure herein sug- 
gested, that no fresh or frozen fish from the North Pacific shall be ad- 
mitted into the United States through any foreign country except when 
the same is in bond from an American port, would not work a hard- 
ship upon Canadian vessels as, after discharging their catch, they can 
aniy enter a Canadian port before 1 to the fishing grounds. 

So far as this office is aware no practicable plan has yet been sug- 
gested whereby the bureau, the town of Ketchikan, or the Territory of 
Alaska, can take any action that will be helpful. The only solution 
seems to be con onal action, and the best remedy that has yet been 
developed for consideration by Congress is the ge of a law worded 
as hereinabove suggested. It is not thought that this measure is open 
to international complications, the only possibility along this line being 
an attempt on the t of Canada to modify the present reciprocal re- 
lations in respect to the bonding of goods in transit through the re- 
spective countries, which is not at all probable. Such an act on the 
part of Canada would not only deprive her railroads of revenue, but 
equally inconyenience her own people, ak Binion 


Commissioner. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment was, on page 145, line 1, in the headline, 
to strike out VIII“ and insert “X,” so as to read: 


Title X. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 145, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 701. That unless otherwise herein specially provided, this act 
shall take effect on the day following its passage, and all provisions of 
any act or acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the committce offers the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado, 
ou behalf of the Finance Committee, proposes an amendment 
which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. On page 144, at the end of line 18, following 
the amendment heretofore agreed to 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the words “at the end of line 18” 
should be excluded, because an amendment has been adopted— 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]— 
which is inserted after the end of line 18. This amendment will 
succeed the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 


The Secrerany. Following an amendnient heretofore agreed 
to, it is proposed to insert a new section to read as follows: 
Sac. —. That whenever, during the existence of a war in which the 


United States is not engaged, the President shall be satisfied that there 
is reasonable ground to belicve that any vessel, American or foreign, 
is, on account of the laws, regulations, or practices of a belligerent 
Government, making or giving any undue or unreasonable preference 
or advantage in any respect whatsoever to any particular person, com- 
25 firm, or corporation, or any particular description of traffic in 
he United States or its possessions or to any citizens of the United 
States residing in neutral countries abroad, or is subjecting any par- 
ticular person, company, firm, or corporation or any particular descrip- 
tion of traffic in the United States or its possessions, or any citizens 
of the United States residing in neutral countries abroad to any undue 
or unreasonable prejudice, disadvantage, injury, or discrimination in 
regard to accepting. receiving, transporting, or delivering, or refusing 
to accept, receive, transfer, or deliver any cargo. freight, or passengers, 
or in any other respect whatsoever, he is hereby authorized and em- 
powered. in his discretion, to direct the detention of such vessels by 
withholding clearance or by forma! notice forbidding departure and to 
revoke, modify, or renew any such direction as in his opinion the 
public interest may require. 

hat whenever, during the existence of a war in which the United 
States is not engaged, the President shall be satisfied that there is 
reasonable. ground to believe that under the laws, regulations, or prac- 
tices of any belligerent country or Goyernment American ships or 
American citizens are not accorded any of the facilities of commerce 
which the vessels or citizens of that belligerent country 3 in the 
United States or its possessions, or are not accorded by such ligerent 
equal privileges or facilities of trade with vessels or citizens of any 
3 other than that of such belligerent, the President is hereby 
authoriz and empowered, in his discretion, to withhold clearance 
from one or more vessels of such belligerent country until such bel- 
ligerent shall restore to such American vessels and American citizens 
reciprocal liberty of commerce and equal facilities of trade; or the 
President may, in his discretion, direct that similar privileges and 
facilities, if any. enjoyed by vessels or citizens of such belligerent in 
the United States or its possessions be refused to vessels or citizens of 
such belligerent; and in such case he shall make proclamation of his 
direction, stating the facilities and privileges which shall be refused, 
and the belligerent to whose vessels or citizens they are to be refused, 
and thereafter the furnishing of such prohibited privileges and facill- 
ties to any vessel or citizen of the belligerent named in such proclama- 
tion shall be unlawful; and he may change. modify, revoke, or renew 
such proclamation as in his opinion the public good may require; and 
any person or persons who shall furnish or attempt or conspire to fur- 
nish or be concerned in furnishing or in the concealment of furnishing 
facilities or privileges to ships or persons contrary to the prohibition in 
such proclamation shall be liable to a fine of not less than $2,000 nor 
more than $50.000 or to imprisonment not to exceed two years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. 

In case any vessel which is detained by virtue of this act shall depart 
or attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the United States with- 
out clearance or other lawful authority. the owner or master or per- 
son or persons having charge or command of such vessel shall be 
severally liable to a fine of not less than $2.000 nor more than 

10.000. or to imprisonment not to ex two years, or both, and in 
addition such vessel shall be forfeited to the United States. 

That the President of the United States is hereby autaorized and 
empowered to employ such part of the land or naval forces of the 
eee as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes of 

sac 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to submit an amend- 
ment at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will announce 
that if no further committee amendments are to be presented 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California will be 
stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to offer certain addi- 
tional amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
presents an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know 
what it is until it is read. Then it will appear whether it is a 
committee amendment or not. 

Mr. PHELAN. It is not a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then it is not in order. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on page 34 of the bill, at the 


end of line 11, under the exemptions in reference to securities 


of farm and Federal land banks, and so forth, I desire to offer 
a new paragraph in these words: 

Joint-stock land banks as to income derived from bonds or debentures 
of other joint-stock land banks or any Federal land bank belonging to 
such joint-stock land bank. 

That is an amendment suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will send the 
amendment to the desk and it will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 34, paragraph “thirteenth,” pro- 

by the committee, was passed over at the instance of the 
Senator from Utah. After that paragraph whieh has been 
passed over it is proposed to insert: : 


Fourteenth. Jolnt-stock land banks as to income derived from bonis 
or debentures of other jcint-stock land banks or any Federal land bank 
belonging to such jcint-stock lund bank. 


1916. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina on 
behalf of the Finance Committee will be agreed to. The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS, On page 8, line 10, after the word “ posses- 
sions,” I move to add “ or securities issued ender the provisions 
of the Federal farm-loan act of July 17, 1916.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
` Mr. SIMMONS. On page 49, line 16, after the word “title,” 
I move to insert the words “and the acts of August 5, 1909, and 
October 3. 1913.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the vote 
by which the amendment of the committee at that place was 
agreed to will be reconsidered. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina offered an amendment to the amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. In the amendment on page 49, line 15, after 
the word “title,” insert “and the acts of August 5, 1909, and 
October 8, 1913.“ y 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that one of the committee amendments was passed over 
without being disposed of. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 34, after line 2, the committee report 
to insert the following: 

Thirteenth, Federal land banks and national farm-loan associations 
as provided in section 26 of the act approved July 17, 1916, entitled 
“An act to provide capita! for agricultural development, to create stand- 
ard forms of investment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of 
interest uson farm loans, to furnish a market for United States hond 
to create Government depositaries and financial agents for the Unit 
States, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I asked that that paragraph 
might go over, but I am quite sure that nothing I might say 
would change the determination of the committee to keep it in 
the bill. It is an exemption perhaps warranted under past prac- 
tice of our legislation in behalf of Government institutions, but 
it takes a step toward discriminating against individual enter- 
prise in the loaning of money to the farmers of the country not 
only by individuals but by State corporations. I shall not make 
any objection further. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This completes the commit- 
tee amendments, . 

Mr. SIMMONS. As far as I know at present, those are all 
the amendments to be suggested by the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have two amendments, which I propose 
to submit to the provision for a tariff board. Before doing so 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary read the letter I 
send the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order un- 
less there is objection. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 2 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August $1, 1916. 

My Dear Sexator: I am glad of the opportunity to submit to you 
observations upon the tariff commission section of the revenue bill. 

The demand for handling the tarif with the aid of a nonpartisan 
tariff commission comes from all parts of the land with at unanim- 
ity, and no group of citizens are more in earnest in than those 
living on the farms of our country. 

There are actively supportiog us In this measure over 700 organiza- 
tions comprising iabor, agriculture, business. and other activities. and it 
is noteworthy that 96 per cent of all organizations considering it 
came out strongiv {a support of it. There has probably never been in 
the Toy ot the country a more universal and insistent demand tha 
there is for this pending measure. 1 

The need for such a bourd is obvious. The industrial and com- 
mercial world will he remade when the great war is over and un- 
doubtedly the sharpest competition ever known will be inaugurated for 
the markets of the world. The various countries will use their tariffs 
as a means to aid it in this struggle, which will become probably the 
most important fuct in the game which we must play, and play it 
against he most bighly trained intellects in the world. A strong and 
highly efficient tarif commission that has the confidence of our people 
and the respect of tbe world will be a vital factor in the preparedness 
5 peace, and it is quite as necessary to prepare for peace as it is 
‘or war. 

The tariff commission the people want is a big job for big men. 
and the people are ready to pay the bill. If the commissioners at the 
outset are di-credited by lower rank and pay than other commissioners, 
some of which will be charged with less duties and responsibilities, 
the country will resent it. To say that the proposed pay Is the same 
that Members of the Senate receive is not to the point. nators hold 
positions of very high rank and of great honor. he pay is only inei- 
dental, One of the most distinguished majority Mouwers said: 
“While I am not convineed a tarif commission would accomplish 
what its friends predict, it is clear that the people want to try the 
experiment and are ready to pay the bili, and It should be tried out 
with the best commission that can be had. Therefore I am for it and for 


compensation equal to that paid any other commission.” ‘his is a true 
interpretation of public sentiment. 


If in its wisdom Congress shall hereafter determine that the sala- 
ries of all the commissioners are too high, would it not be more equi- 
table to place the tariff commission at the outset upon the same basis 
as other commissions, and if a reduction is afterwards made no one 
can charge that the tariff commission had been discriminated against 
and discredited by being treated differently from other commissions. 

Sincerely, yours, 
í Howarp H. Gross, 
President Tarif Commission League. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the following amendment to the 
text of the hill. I trust the Senator from North Carolina will 
give it careful attention, and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SMITH) as well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. f 

The Secrerary. On page 136, lines 12 and 13, after the word 
commission,“ insert the words “ to conserve the industrial and 
commercial interests of the United States, to safeguard the 
American standards of wages, and”; and after the word 
fiscal.“ in the same line, insert the words “and industrial.” 
In line 22, on the same page, after the word “revenues,” insert 
the words “their effect upon the industries and labor of the 
country“; and on page 137, line 12, after the words “ preferen- 
tial provisions,” insert the words “economic alliances.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
e of the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 

re. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply want to say in a 
word, because I am not going to be guilty of detaining the con- 
sideration of the bill, I feel very sure that this strengthens the 
act and gives to the conunission important duties that are not 
provided for in the bill as it now stands. It surely can do no 
harm to let it go to conference at least for the careful considera- 
tion of the conferees, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the first one of the 
amendments, I think, is quite objectionable. I think it changes 
the character of the commission. I think it is the duty of Con- 
gress to consider legislation and not this commission. I think, 
therefore, the provision “ that it shall be the duty of said com- 
mission to conserve the industrial and commercial interests of 
the United States. to safeguard the American standard of wages 
and to investigate the administration of fiscal effects,” and so 
forth, ought not to be in the bill. It is the object of the com- 
mission to gather information primarily for the use of the Sen- 
ate and the House, and I object to the provision. I think it is 
a duty that ought not to rest upon them, but which rests upon 
us after the information is gathered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What has the Senator to say about the 
other proposed amendment? Does the Senator object to those 
words? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to dispose of the first 
one first. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will withdraw that, of course, if the 
Senator objects to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hamp- 


shire withdraws the first part of the amendment. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object to the other suggestion 
going in; we will see in conference about it; but to the first E 
object. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It seems to me to evade our responsi- 
bilities. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has been withdrawn, I will say to the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That part of the amendment 
has been withdrawn by the proposer of it. The question is on 
the adoption of the remainder. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer an additional amendment and then 
I am through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 135, lines 19 and 20. strike out the 
words “a part of the classified civil service” and substitute the 
words “appointed from lists of eligibles to be supplied by the 
Civil Service Commission and in accordance with the civil- 
service law,” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My view has been that the language 
used by the House means exactly the same as the language used 
by the Senator from New Hampshire and I do not object to the 
amendment. k 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. PHELAN. I call for the reading of the amendment I 
presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
presents an amendment which the Secretary will state. 
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The Secrerary. Add at the end of the bill a new section as 
follows: ‘ 


Sec. — That whenever, during the existence of a war in which the 
United States is not engaged the President shall be satisfied that there 
is reasonable ground to lleve that under thè laws, tions, or 
practices of any belligerent country or Government, American ships 
or American citizens or firms composed in part of American citizens, or 
American companies or corporations are not accorded any of the facili- 
ties of commerce, including the unhampered traffic in mails, which 
the vessels or citizens, Arms, companies, or corporations of that bel- 
ligerent country enjoy in the United States or its possessions, or are not 
accorded by such belligerent equal privileges or facilities of trade with 
vessels or citizens, firms, companies, or corporations of any nationality 
other than that of sucn belligerent, the President is hereby authorized 
and empowered. .n his discretion, to deny to the citizens, firms, com- 

nies, or corporations of such belligerent countries the use of the 

nited States mails, or the facilities of any express company engaged 
in Interstate commerce, or of any telegraph, wireless, or cable company; 
and in such cast be shall make a proc tion stating the denial of the 
use of the mails, or of the facilities of such express, telegraph, wireless, 
or cable company. or any or all of them, and the name of the country 
to whose citizens such privilege or pine are denied. 

Upon the making of such proclamation the use of said mails or facili- 
ties of such express, telegraph, wireless, or cable 8 by any citi- 
zen, firm, company, or corporation so prohibited shall unlawful; and 
the President may change modify, revoke, or renew such proclamation 
as in h's opinion the pu lie good may require. 

-Any person, firm, company, or corporation and its servants and em- 
ployees who shall make such prohibited use of the mails or express, 
telegraph, wireless, or cable companies or either of them or shall furnish 
such facilities of either mails or express, telegraph, wireless, or cable 
company to such person, firm, company, or corporation contrary to such 
proclamation shall be guilty of a emeanor and shall be punished by 
a fine ot not less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the committee accepts the 
amendment offered and will let it go to conference. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state it. 

The Secretary. On page 136, strike out section 90 and in lieu 
Insert: 


Sec. —. That it shall be the duty of said commission to investigate 
the cost of production at home and abroad upon all articles which are 
or might be. now or hereafter, the subject of tariff legislation, with 
special reference to the prices paid for domestic and for foreign labor. 
the hours of service, and the standard of living; also the ces paid 
for raw materials, whether domestic or imported, ent to manu- 
factured articles, for the purpose of determining the differences between 
the cost of manufacturing such articles in the United States and arti- 
cles of foreign manufacture of similar kind and quality; the importing 
cash price plus expenses and the tariff thereon at the United States 
port of entry; and shall tabulate and set forth all detalled information 
obtainable with respect thereto, and particularly as to the amount of 
revenue that the several articles, respectively, have produced under the 
various tarif acts of the United States, the amount of revenue at the 
time being produced thereon under any existing tariff act, and, so far 
as the same can be determined or estimated, the effect upon the revenue 
of raising or lowering the tariff rate a stated amount, and all other 
information that may useful to enable Congress to ascertain as nearly 
as possible whether or not a tariff duty thereon is ni or ex 
dient, and if so, what the rate should be. In reaching its conclusion 
the commission may take into account the difference the cost and 
rag, weer of living at home and abroad by the workers engaged in the 

dustry, 

It shall be the duty of the commission to make, or cause to be made, 
a study of the classification of the various items that appear in the 
existing tarif enactment and the classification of similar articles in 
any tariff schedule of the principal commercial countries of the world, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the several items are fairly and 
property classified, and if not, to make such recommendations as will 
properly fix the status of such items in the tariff schedules. 

he commission is hereby empowered and directed to formulate, pub- 
lish and establish such rules and regulations as it may deem expedient 
for receiving persons who desire to present to the commission any 
matter of business pertinent to or coming within the scope of its duties. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that 
the language of this amendment is not original with me. The 
language is taken from a tarifi-commission bill proposed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which, by a referen- 
dum vote of 715 to 9, declared in favor of a tariff commission. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the language of this pro- 
posed amendment is incomparably superior to the language of 
the bill prescribing the duties of the tariff commission. If we 
will examine that language, we will find that it is very general, 
that it is in instances vague and indefinite, and it is hard to de- 
termine just what the commission is to do from the very general 
language of section 90 as found in the bill. 2 

The amendment I propose suggests an investigation in regard 
to a most important subject, that of the difference between the 
cost of production abroad and the cost of production at home. 
Otherwise, too, the amendment is very full and explicit and 
states exactly what information we want, what information 
Congress should have from the efforts and from the investiga- 
tions made by the tariff commission. 

I think any impartial reader of the two provisions will see 
that the one I suggest as a substitute for the one in the bill is 
far superior. I hope it will receive favorable consideration. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota will be rejected. Sec- 
tions 90 and 92 together cover the scope of the general work 
of the commission, and they are amply broad enough to make an 
investigation upon these lines. 

The commission is furthermore subject at all times to the 
direction of the Committee on Finance of the Senate and the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives to furnish information that we require for legislative 
purposes. They are also subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent to furnish information to aid in certain lines of diplomacy 
or in the enforcement of our rights of trade as they may be 
affected by foreign countries. Without further discussion, I 
urge that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if I may be permitted a 
word, section 92 covers for the most part an altogether different 
subject. It is not referred to in the substitute which I suggest 
to section 90. Section 92 has for its main object the investiga- 
tion of treaties and the consideration of preferential provisions 
in treaties with foreign countries. The language confers power, 
among other things, to investigate— 7 
the effect of export bounties and preferential transportation rates, 


the volume of importations compared with domestic production and 
consumption.. 


It further states, as a part of the powers of the commission, 
the power to investigate— 
conditions, causes, and effects relating to competition of foreign in- 
dustries with those of the United States— 

Now, note— 
including dumping and cost of production. 

That is the only reference whatever in all this bill to a con- 
sideration of the cost of production, and there it is simply in- 
cidentally mentioned. The natural inference would be that the 
cost of production is to be considered in connection with the 
dumping of foreign goods upon the American market, and that 
is all. No comparative study in the cost of production is any- 
where required. 

Mr. President, we have always considered that as one of the 
most important subjects connected with tariff revision, namely, 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, and the regulation of our tariff rates accordingly. Why 
should not this provision, prescribing the duties of a tariff com- 
mission, make it a part of their duty—a great part of their 
duty—to ascertain the difference between the cost of producing 
here at home and abroad? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota. [Putting the question.] The “ noes" seem to have it. 

Mr. STERLING. ` I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. -The “ noes” have it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President ; 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, is it too late to call for the 
yeas and nays on this proposition? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
been dis of. 

Mr. STERLING. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 134, in lines 21 and 22, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “the President shall also desig- 
nate biennially the chairman and vice chairman,” and to insert 
after the word “succeed,” in line 1, on page 135, the words 
“the President shall designate annually the chairman and vice 
chairman of the commission,” and on page 135, line 9, strike 
out the figures “ $7,500" and to insert “ $10,000." 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I recognize that I have 
offered two amendments. I do not ask that they both be voted 
on at the same time. I call the attention of the chairman cf 
the committee to the obvious error in lines 21 and 22, on page 
134. The language is: 

The first members appointed shall continue in office for terms of 
two, four, six, eight, ten, and twelve years, respectively, from the 
date of the passage of this act, the term of each to be designated by 
the President. The President shall also designate biennially the chair- 
man and vice chairman, but their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of 12 years. 

A single glance at the language as at present arranged 
shows that what I ask shall be lifted out of its connection 
there and transferred to the 4op of page 25 ought to be con- 
curred in. Certainly the successors of the chairman and vico 
chairman are not to be appointed for terms of 12 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The language in lines 21 and 22 
evidently has gotten a little out of place. 


Yes, sir; the matter has 


I bow to the decision of the Chair, 
I desire to offer two amendments, which I 


1916. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. One way to correct it is to 
transfer the words “the President shall also designate bien- 
niully the chairman and vice chairman” to another point in 

the paragraph; and a good point is after the word " succeed,” 
on line 1, page 135. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that is right, and I accept 
the amendment. Then, after the word “ President,” in line 21, 
there should be a comma instead of a period. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. I assume that so much of the amend- 
ment would be readily accepted. 

i Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that that transposition should 
je made. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Iowa 


and the Senator from Georgia have come to some agreement 
about the matter, will they state it sufficiently plain that it 
may be understood at the desk? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that the change suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. OusxmıNs] be approved by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That part of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa, which is referred to 
by the Senator from Georgia, will be agreed to, unless there is 
objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not want fo get anything 
under a misapprehension. My amendment in its entirety means 
really more than the mere transposition of the phrase. The 
ninendment provides that the designation by the President of the 
chairman and vice chairman shall be annually instead of bien- 
nially. Does the Senator from Georgia also think that is wise? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa why he thinks it is more desirable that the appoint- 
ment should be made annually? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It ts thought desirable for this reason: 
The effort in this bill—and I am entirely in sympathy with 
it, so far as that point is concerued—is to create a commis- 
sion which shall reflect the varying political or economic 
opinions of the political parties. It is, therefore, to be com- 
posed of persons no more than three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of one political party, It seems, therefore, that it is wise 
as nearly as possible, to get the chairman of the commission in 
political or economic harmony with the President of the United 
States, and it would, as it seems to me, be wise to permit the 
President to designate the chairman and vice chairman every 
year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not see any special objection to 
that. I suppose the theory of their being appointed every two 
years was that Congress would work with the board, and the 
bill having been brought into the House that the same chair- 
mun and vice chairman would act through an entire Congress. 
I am perfectly willing, however, for the change suggested by 
the Senator from Iowa to be made providing for their appoint- 
ment annually. We shall in conference ascertain why the 
House wanted the appointment to be made biennially. The 
usual rule here is an annual appointment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. : 

The Secretary. On page 134, lines 21 and 22. it is proposed to 
strike out the words “The President shall also designate bien- 
nially the chairman and vice chairman” and insert after the 
word “succeed,” in line 1, page 135, the words “ The President 
shall designate annually the chairman and vice chairman of the 
commission.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, it will be 
agreed to, The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now I offer the second amendment contained 
on the paper which I sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 135, line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out “$7,500,” the amount of the salary of each commissioner, 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $10,000.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can hardly hope that the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia will agree with me with 
respect to the amendment now before the Senate, If I had not 
discussed the matter with him personally, I would have assumed 
that his wise, comprehensive judgment and liberal view of public 
affairs would lead him to the conclusion that the Tariff Commis- 
sion ought to be paid as liberally as nny commission we have 
organized, but, having heard his view of it, I am compelled to 
say a word in support of the amendment I have offered. 

I do not think it can be said that this Congress has been dis- 
posed toward the utmost economy. There has been a liberal 
spirit prevailing, which has met with some criticism now and 
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then, but which at least is sure evidence that we are looking at 
national affairs from a broad and generous standpoint. The 
effort here to reduce the salaries of these commissioners, if 
successful, will save $15,000 per year, but it will be saved, Mr. 
President, at tremendous cost; it will be saved by disparaging 
from the very beginning the dignity and position of this com- 
mission in the affairs of the country. 

We have an Interstate Commerce Commission, the members 
of which, I believe, receive $10,000 annually. I do not say that 
the Tariff Commission will be a more important body than the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but I do assert that if the 
Tariff Commission fulfills the expectation of those who have 
advocated that method of dealing with this intricate subject in 
the past, it will be fully as important a body as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Many of us here haye passed through 
two revisions of the tariff—many Members of the Senate have 
passed through more than two revisions of the tariff—and grant- 
ing the utmost industry, the immense, if not impossible, difi- 
culties encountered by those who are charged with the duty of 
framing tariff laws will be remembered by everyone who has 
had anything whatsoever to do with the subject. 

We need, Mr. President, a commission that can take the most 
comprehensive view of the commercial affairs of the United 
States, that can understand the relation which the people and 
the commerce of other lands bear to our people and our com- 
merce, a commerce which will be constantly growing, a com- 
merce which is daily becoming more intricate, a commerce 
which every year surpasses in volume and value the commerce 
of any other country in the world. 

We are creating a commission which we hope will be helpful 
to the people of this country, and especially helpful to Congress 
in dealing with foreign countries. The commission really rises 
above, in point of dignity—or, if not in dignity, at least, in im- 
portance—the Department of State. While the Department of 
State deals with the subject diplomatically, the tariff commis- 
sion will deal with it commercially ; and If we Intend to create 
it at all, let us give it the standing, let us give it the position, 
let us give it the reputation which will make it influential in 
the legislation which is to follow. 

We gave the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
$10,000 a year. When we organized the Federal Reserve Board, 
a board which, in my opinion, while, of course, important, as 
all these boards and commissions are, does not approach in the 
value of its work and the difficulty of its work the tariff com- 
mission, we gave the members of that board $12,000 per year. 
We organized the Federal Trade Commission; and without 
speaking of its work or its value, both of which I think are 
great, we gave to each member of that commission $10,000 a 
year, and it was not until the other day, when we were creat- 
ing a still further commission, known as the Shipping Board, 
that we reduced the compensation below $10,000. I have not 
any idea that that standard of compensation will be permanent. 
I think we ought to give the members of the Tariff Board $10,000 
a year, and if we do not do it it will be conclusive evidence to 
me that my friends on the other side of the Chamber are not 
altogether sincere in the establishment of the Tariff Commission, 
or, at least, do not comprehend or appreciate the character of 
the work which the commission should do, 

I desire, Mr. President, inasmuch as it is fashionable here to 
argue through the newspapers, to insert as part of my remarks 
upon this subject an editorial found in the Washington Herald 
of Monday, September 4, headed “ The Tariff Commission.” 

I also desire to append to my remarks, as a part of them, an 
article in the New York Times of September 4, entitled“ The 
Tariff Commission”; also a very short editorial in the New 
York World of September 1, entitled “ Salaries to Fit the Work,” 
and a still briefer.editorial in the New York Times of August 
25, entitled “The Tariff Commission.” All these editorials are 
persuasive arguments in favor of establishing a fair and reason- 
able compensation for the commission we are about to create. 
I send them to the desk and ask leave to publish them as part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request of the Senator 
from Iowa will be complied with, unless there is objection. ‘The 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald of Monday, Sept. 4, 1916.] 
THE TARIFY COMMISSION. 

Congress is finishing a notable session. Within the next day or two 
it will dispose of the revenue bill that carries with it the Rainey tariff 
commission measure. rtles are fully committed to this feature, for 
which there has been and there is an insistent and country-wide demand. 
The 9 as it was reported by the Ways and Means Committee, 
fully and ly met the need of the Government and the demands of the 
E It carried, with the approval ot the President, of the general pub- 
ic, and practicaily the entire press, a 5 rao appropriation of 

00,000, one that by the terms of the bul would automatically go on 
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from year to year until changed by an act of Congress. Hence in all dis- 
cussion of this body the word“ permanent“ attaches. When we recall 
the experience of the Civil Service Commission in its early career, how it 
wes badgereg and mauled about and its appropriation beld up and its life 
made a burden by litical pressure coming from all sides, the need of 
protecung the ta commission with a permanent appropriation is ap- 
parent. 

There can be no doubt that the country wants a tarif commission 
of the highest rank and as well paid certainly as other commissions, 

It looks to the President and the Democratic Party to fully and 
fairly meet the obligation. To discredit and demote this body in 
creating it will raise the question of abe faith. The proposition to cut 
the salaries of the tarif commission from 25 to 40 per cent below other 
boards created by this administration is unjust and indefensible, The 
Psychologica) effect will be to discount in advance the standing of the 
commission and belittle Its work. To attempt to justify this cut from 
$10,000 to $7.500 on the plea that this is all the Members of Congress 
are pela is inane and pointless. No Member of either House would 
admit he was serving for the sa.ary: 

The tariff commission ts a man’s-size job, It calls for the best talent 
available, and the public ‘s ready to pay the bill. The Republicans 
should aid in restoring this measure and not content themselves by 
throwing monkey wrenches into the machinery. 


— 


[From the New York Times of Monday, Sept. 4, 1916.1 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION, 


This Congress has appointed a baker’s dozen of commissions. The 
standard of pay beginning with the tariff commission is to be not more 
than what Senators receive. Even the Senators are not agreed about 
this Innovation. The Democratic caucus has voted two ways about it, 
and the difference of opinion has been referred to the full Senate. Per- 
haps the Senators think that both themselves and the future commis- 
sions ought fo pepara more, 

One way of arriving at a standard of pay is comparison witb the pay 
of other commissions The tarif commission is to be tagged with the 
lowest of the lot, either the creation of this Congress or of other Con- 
gresses. The Taft Tariff Commission had the use of $250,000 in a lum 
sum. The salary charge of the next tarif commission is to be $45.000. 
After voting a couple of billions the Senate thought that economy was a 
necessity, and it resolved to save $15.000 in the salaries of half a dozen 
commissioners who are charged with functions rivaling even thoxe of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in importance to every industrial 
enterprise. At every angle the preductive resources of this country will 
be concerned with the competence of the tariff commission, and hardly 
less with the common estimate of its prestige. It is good Republican 
doctrine that a cheap man is worse than a cheap coat. It is on the 
2 of being enacted Democratic doctrine that no commissioner can 

too cheap to make a tariff. since Congress will make the tariff ac- 
cording to its own Judgment, anyway. 

In that case, why bave any tariff commission? Why not save all the 
salaries? The other way would be to have a tarif commission worth 
while and paid accordingly. No salary in reason would excessive 
for a tarif commission which should speak with the authority of the 
Federal Reserve Board. or the Rural Credit Board, and so through the 
long list of this Congress’s commissions. But this tariff commission ts 
bellttled by the act of appointment. When it is underpaid it is under 
rated, = notice is served that its recommendations will be lightly 
esteemed. 

The country may be so fortunate as to get a tariff commission which 
shall impose Its views by the strength of their reason, but Congress, if 
it adheres to its present ideas about the market value of talent of that 
sort, will have done its best to make tt unlikely, and to make It difficult 
to discover it, if it shall be so If it was Republican rfidy and dis- 
honor to fail to fulfill the people's mandate to revise the tarif in the 
manner which they intended. it is something of the same quality to begin 

the Democratic revision in a manner 8 promising of unworthy 
results. The country wants a tarif worth its cost. not the cheapest 
ere of tariff the cheapest commission can produce for the mangling of 

‘ongress, 


{From the New York World of Sept. 1, 1916.] 
SALARIES TO FIT THR WORK. 


If the purpose of Con in creating a tariff commission is to 
obtain the service of first-class men whose investigations shall com- 
mand respect. that end will not be furthered by providing for the 
papment of inadequate salaries. Second-rate men will be dear at any 

rice. 
58 Members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Rural Credits Commission recelve salaries of 

10.000 each, and members of the Federal Reserve Board salaries of 

12.000, It would be a poor kind of economy to discriminate against 
the tariff commission, whose duties will be no less important. 

The salary of tariff commissioner in the new revenue bill was fixed 
by the House Ways and Means Committee at $10.000. but was reduced 
by the House to 57.500. In turn, the Senate Finance Committee 
recommended 810.000. but for unknown reasons in the Democratic 
caucus it was cut to §7.500. It is late in the day, if Congress is 
sincere. to enforce this form of retrenchment, in view of the ps the 
commission is destined to take in future revisions of the tariff. 

Both parties are committed to the principle of a tariff commission. 
The establishment of a permanent Government agency competent to 
make a thorough. Impartial study of all aspects of the tariff question 
and the tariff relations of the United States and other countries has 
been insistently demanded by — commercial associations of the 
United States. As far as possible it gives promise that the tariff 
shall be divorced from partisanship and raised to the plane of a fiscal 
and trade problem. But it is not through low salaries that a com- 
mission qualified to serve Congress as it needs to be served will be 
secured, 


{From the New York Times of Aug. 25, 1916.] 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION, 

A commission which should speak upon tariff subjects with such 
authority that they would be taken out of lities would be of great 
value. A commission of caliber so small that Congress should feel 
free to slight if not to insult it would be dear at any price. Accord- 
ing to present arrangemencs the country is to be supplied with the 
worthless sort of commission upon a false plea of economy. The rea- 
su fs plain. The tariff is a subject which concerns the en country, 
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but no Congressman represents the country. The Congressmen repre- 
sent local districts, each of which takes à selfish view of its own 
interests regarding the industries situated there. Individually the 
Congressmen take even a narrower view, many of them e knee 
ing the tariff with reference to such unrelated subjects as how the 
Germans in any given district are likely to vote. Moreover, there is 
a regrettable abundance of evidence that Congress intends to retain 
the control of the tariff legislation in its own hands for what there 


is in it. | 
Never has the advice et 4 tariff commission been effective. There 
a tariff. The present ete proccess what- 


is no new way of makin 
ever their merit, have n reached In the old bad way of closet 


negotiations, with resultant benefit te predovers in the name of 
patriotism, but at the cost of consumers. and without benefit to wage 
earners. it would be easy to argue for or against a tarif commission 
upon theory, but it is not possible to sustain on the merits Congress's 
treatment of the subject. ractically, notice is given In advance that 
the commission contemplated is held so cheap that the investment 
in it is waste, creept for the incidental political encan 

The members of tbe Federal Reserve Board reveive $12.000 each 
and are worth more. The Federal trade commissioners have $10.000 
and are working hard on a difficult subject. The tariff commissioners 
are thought worth no more than 87.50% apiece, 845.000 for the com- 
mission. This from a Congress which found $20.000.000 for a nitrate 
plant Moreover, the tariff-commission appropriation is not made 
fete can, and its power to lease premises Is restricted to two years, 

f the office were honorary and honored, public spirit might lead to 

acceptance of the positions for nothing. If the salary were adequate, 
men worth more money might be induced to make a sacrifice for the 
ee of influencing porne affairs. But when Congress practi- 
cally advertises that it holds the commission in disesteem, and pro- 
pore to act independently of its advice, even men worth $7.500 would 
esitate to accept the duties so cheapened. The sort of tariff com- 
mission which confronts the country is one of political hacks, for 
campaign purposes only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. I wish to assure the 
Senator from Iowa that my insistence that the salary fixed by 
the House shal! remain as the salary of this commission is in no 
sense a reflection upon the commission. A few days ago we had 
before us the creation of a shipping board, a commission to take 
charge of the utilization of the $50,000,000, with many other 
duties in regard to shipping and commerce by water transporta- 
tion. Upon my motion the salary of $10.000 provided by the 
bill was reduced to $7.500 I really desired to cooperate to 
reduce the saluries of the Farm Loan Board, and intended to do 
so, but 1 found that as to parts or the whole of the legislation 
I was perhaps committed, and did not feel myself free to reduce 
it. I shall vote to reduce that salary to $7.500 just as soon as 
a bill ean be presented. I think the salaries of the members of 
the Federal Trade Commission should he reduced to 87.500. I 
think that is ample. J think we will get the same men to serve 
gladly at $7.500 who serve at $10,000 on each of these boards. 
I would, perhaps, make an exception in the case of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I do not think the labors of any of 
these boards, including the tariff board. will be in any way 
commensurate with those of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

We only pay judges of the United States circuit court of 
appeals, I believe, $7,500. They are the very ablest men in the 
land, or should be. The time is past when the service of a 
Senator or a Member of the House is confined to a few months 
each year. Men who serve in these bodies, and really do their 
work, must give up everything else and devote their whole time 
to the service. I believe we will do our work better here in 
Washington, and we will have better service from these com- 
missions, if we do not pay them over $7,500 a year. I think they 
will listen better to the advice of a Senntor if they have not 
been pat on a financial pedestal above a Senator. I think that 
when a Senator comes with information about affairs in his 
Stute he ought not to have to hang around one of these 
bureau men and try to persuade him as to a State problem. I 
think they should realize their responsibility to the legislative 
body and to the representatives from the States to Washington, 
the Members of the United States Senate. 

I am opposed to paying any of these new boards that we have 
created over $7,500 a year. We have not bettered the service 
by doing so. We will get better service if we do not do it, in 
my judgment. 

The Senator says he wants them to be influential. Why. we 
will select just as able men at $7.500. Their work is that of 
statisticians. I have no doubt some of them will be drawn 
from the colleges of the country—men who have devoted their 
lives to the study of problems of this kind. I am sure you will 
not improve the men by making the salary $10,000. What is 
their work? Not to legislate, not to pass finally upon the 
great problems of tariff taxation, but, as statisticians, to make 
investigations for us. s 

I wish just as able men of that class as can be found in the 
land. I object to this salary going to $10.000, because I wish 
to keep up the precedent we started when the shipping bill 
reached us, and then go back just as soon as we meet in Decem- 


1916. 
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ber and reduce some of the salaries that we have improperly 
placed too high in the case of these commissions. I confess the 


blunder. I went along and only realized it when we had 
reached the Farm Loan Board; and I could not vote as I 
wished to, because I concluded that I would perhaps be break- 
izg faith if I did it, But I intend to vote for a bill, if I have a 
chance, to reduce them to $7,500. 

I wish to reiterate that it is not a reflection upon these men. 
I understand the Senator from Iowa has an amendment that 
he will offer to make the compensation continuous. I think we 
can accept that. I want this board as a permanent board. I 
believe in the necessity of such a board. I am most cordially 
in favor of it. I was in favor of it before an intimation came 
from the White House that the President was for it. I became 
in favor of it as the result of over three months of hard work, 
and not very valuable work, three years ago on the Finance 
Committee, when I realized my own need on that committee 
of some such permanent board to help members of the com- 
mittee to know how to write schedules. We may know gen- 
erally, but it is utterly impossible for us, with the other duties 
resting upon us as Senators, to make investigations that fit 
us at all to vote upon many of the propositions that come before 
the Finance Committee when tariff schedules are considered. 

I want to insist that my view upon this subject does not in- 
yolve any reflection upon this board. I believe we will have 
an able board, and I do not believe the salary we pay them will 
affect the character of the board at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I never have been very 
keen in behalf of a tariff board or a tariff commission. In fact, 
I have believed that a board of that kind would make more 
trouble than it would do good in the matter of legislation; but in 
looking over this little book I find that the Republican Party in 
its national convention declared in favor of a tariff commission, 
and for that reason I shall support it. 

I am very glad, in looking at the bill, to note that the House 
of Representatives carefully avoided declaring in favor of a 
“nonpartisan” commission. In some remarks I made a few 
days ago I took occasion to say that in my judgment no man 
outside of a home for the feeble-minded could be nonpartisan on 
the question of the tariff, and I still hold to that view. 

Mr. President, I hope this board will be composed of the very 
best men that can be found for the place, but I have grave fears 
that my hope will prove disappointing. The President of the 
United States, whom I quote sometimes approvingly and some- 
times not, in an address delivered at St. Louis on February 3, 
1916, said: 

Personally I look forward to the establishment of a tariff board 
with some misgivings, because I will have to choose the men that make 
it; and I tell you that men without pre ons are hard to find, 
and when you find them they are generally empty of rt ft | else. 
Gentlomen who have not done a lot of thinking and formed some ve 
definite convictions are not very serviceable in public affairs; and, 
knowing tbat | have my due quota of prejudices and 1 
myself and that I hold even my untested convictions in fen ing spirit, 
I am not sure that I would be a suitable member of a tariff board. 

Mr. President, that declaration is a sound one; and I sin- 
cerely trust that when the President of the United States comes 
to appoint this board he will forget that men have preposses- 
sions and prejudices on this great question. They will have 
convictions to a greater or less extent, beyond a doubt, but it 
seems to me that this board should be largely composed of 
strong, able, vigorous, intelligent business men, and I hope that 
will be the result. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrrm] suggests that doubt- 
less some of them will be taken from colleges. I have no 
prejudice against college men, but I could point the Senator 
to some colleges where the teaching on the question of protec- 
tion and free trade is of a character that I think would dis- 
qualify those men from acting on a board of this kind. 

I rose simply to say that I am glad the House carefully 
avoided, and that the Senate has likewise avoided, that catch 
phrase that we so frequently hear, “a nonpartisan commission,” 
and, further, to express the hope that the President in appoint- 
ing this board will follow precisely the line of reasoning in 
which he indulged in the speech that he made in St. Louis, but 
the President changes his mind so often that there is no assur- 
ance that his words will be crystallized into deeds. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
only a moment. I merely wish to express my approval of the 
sentiments which have been uttered just now by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CuUummMINS]. I think the members of a board of 
this kind should receive salaries commensurate with its im- 
portance; and I am unable to understand or appreciate the sys- 
tem of reasoning which measures the compensation for every 
place by that received by Senators of the United States. 

Generally speaking, a Senator is not entirely confined to his 
duties here. He has other opportunities, and perfectly legiti- 


mate ones, for adding to his salary, particularly if he is a mem- 
ber of the legal profession. : 

If we are to have the highest and the best talent of the coun- 
try, which I hope will be secured, and if we are in earnest, as I 
know we are, in the establishment of this board—and I speak of 
the majority—we certainly should not even seem to withhold our 
complete and cordial sympathy and support of the board by 
reducing the salary to the sum of $7,500. 

I trust, therefore, that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa will be adopted. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I believe it will be for the better 
public interest to provide a salary of $10,000 rather than a salary 
of $7,500. The opportunities for men of ability in this country 
are so vast that it is a sacrifice in a pecuniary way for men who 
are really qualified to serve on this board to serve for a smaller 
salary, and however attractive the honor and opportunity to 
serve the public, men will be restrained by the feeling that it is 
not fair to their own families and dependents to sacrifice their 
own earning power to the public in exchange for position in 
public affairs. 

It is natural, of course, that Members of the Senate should 
set the standard of compensation for other public servants at 
the same price fixed for Members of the Senate; but every Sena- 
tor knows it is extremely difficulty for a Senator to live on the 
salary he receives in the dignity which modern social life seems 
to impose on a Senator. Many Members of this body, without 
any extravagances at all, expend twice the amount of their 
salaries in living here in Washington. I think it would be 
better for the dignity of this tariff commission to have a salary 
at least commensurate with the salaries paid to the other great 
commissions that are handling these most important adminis- 
trative services. I do not think any of these services will prove 
to be more important than the service of this tariff commission, 
and for that reason I should support the salary of $10,000. This 
sum would be saved to the people thousands of times if this 
commission should meet the highest expectations and hopes of 
the country. It would not be an extravagance but an economy 
to make the savings of the larger by the expenditure of the less. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I must differ from the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] with relation to the amount 
of the salaries to be paid. There has been a tendency in later 
years to increase salaries of high officials to a point abnormally 
high, and it seems to me this tendency is demoralizing to the 
subordinate officers throughout the entire United States. We 
find that there is a continual stream of people trying to get 
increases of salary, due to a large extent to the high salarics 
we pay to members of commissions and boards. It is easy to 
spend other people’s money. We do not seem to take into con- 
sideration the fact that these are high and honorable positions, 
and that there ought not to be in a republic extraordinarily 
high salaries. 

Of course, some men who come here as Senators may expend 
$15,000 or $20,000 a year for living expenses, and yet at the 
same time we could not provide salaries by any gauge of that 
kind. The salaries of the Senators of the United States are 
large enough. These are high and honorable positions, and we 
will not get better service by an increase of salary. 

Mr. President, this tariff commission which is being created 
is not a board whose members have any discretionary power 
of deciding anything of consequence. All that they do is to make 
reports as to facts without being permitted to make recom- 
mendations. Is it possible that you can compare the importance 
of that board with that of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, whose decisions involve millions and sometimes hundreds 
of millions of dollars? Can it be compared with the Federal 
Reserve Board? I must say that I wanted the salaries of the 
Federal Reserve Board to be $10,000 each, and I wanted the 
salaries of the Federal Farm Loan Board to be $7,500 each. 

Mr. President, there are a number of officers in the United 
States that perform greater duties with greater responsibilities, 
and who get insignificant salaries. If we are to increase salaries, 
I believe in increasing the lower ones instead of the higher ones, 
Why, Mr. President, take the Interior Department. Assistant 
Secretaries of the Interior get $5,000 or $4,500 a year—the First 
Assistant $5,000, and the Second Assistant $4,500 a year—and yet 
each year they pass upon questions involving millions of dollars 
to the Government. Is it fair to those men, unless you are going 
to change their salaries, to give to the members of a commission 
that has no responsibility so far as determining questions is con- 
cerned $10,000 salary, and yet give to the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Interior $5,000 or $4,500 a year? 

Mr, President, it is not fair unless you go down and increase 
the entire schedule of salaries, Senators may think it is 
popular to have men in office at high salaries, but I will warrant 
you that if you should submit the question to a vote of the 
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people you would find that no $10,000 salary would be given to 
this board or perhaps to any other board that has been created 
in the United States. 

When this Government was organized, it started upon the 
principle of economy. It commenced with a salary for the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States of 
$3,500 a year. John Marshall, one of the greatest of all of the 
Chief Justices, served for 30 years for $3,500 a year. Nearly 
all the governors of our States get only $5,000 per year. Judge 
Cooley, one of the greatest judges of America, received only 
$3,000 per annum. The idea that because the salary is low 
you are not going to get good men is absolutely exploded. 
There has to be patriotism back of the office. There must be 
a feeling on the part of the applicant or on the part of the 
holder of the position that he wants to do something for his 
country; and then you will get the service, even if the salary 
is not as great as some other boards may draw. 

Mr. President, I would have a good board. I am not very 
favorable to a tariff commission, yet I have acquiesced in it 
because I think some information can be obtained that would 
be valuable. I would not want a commission that would deter- 
mine and fix tariff rates. I think that is a question which is 
always to remain with the Congress of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, to say that these salaries shall be $10,000 
would mean that no other boards ever will be created by Con- 
gress unless you fix the salary of the members at $10,000. 
As to the theory that the farmers or the people will not think 
that this board which gets for its members a salary of $7,500 
is of as high dignity as one that gets $10,000, I do not believe 
the farmers entertain any such view. We have heard no pro- 
test about the members of the shipping board, recently created, 
receiving $7,500. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia that instead of 
salaries being kept up they ought to be reduced. The tax- 
payers have to pay large sums of money, and we should not 
set the standard at $10,000 a year when the assistant secre- 
taries throughout all the departments of the Government have 
just as much work and just as much responsibility as two- 
thirds of these commissions, and yet they only draw half as 
much. If you are going to increase such salaries, you will 
have to make an increase in the Government expenditures that 
will be great indeed. 

Mr. President, I hope that the provisions contained 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the salaries of circuit judges 
and district judges would have to be raised. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course, we would have to do that be- 
cause they are men who are especially educated for such pur- 
pose. As the Senator from Georgia says, circuit judges who 
get $7,500 a year and judges of the United States district 
courts who get $6,000 a year, are men of great ability and they 
are holding those offices because they put into the service a de- 
gree of patriotism to try to make this Government give justice 
in the administration of the law. The man who goes into an 
office purely for making the money that is in It, solely to get a 
sum that he can spend easily, does not give the service that a 
man does who is prompted by patriotism to aid and assist his 
Government in its good work of administration, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Wil the Senator from Colorado answer 
question? > 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When John Marshall was getting $3,500 a 
year what did Senators get? A 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think they were getting $7 per day; 
that is my impression; but of course we started as a young 
republic and set out with the idea of economy, and that princi- 
ple ought to prevail in a republic everywhere, because salaries 
of a gigantic amount tend toward monarchy. Monarchs always 
have had the theory of paying their high officers extravagantly 
and paying their subordinate officers exceedingly low. That 
widens the difference between the officeholder and clerk, be- 
tween the aristocracy and the plain people. I believe more in 
equalizing these things and letting the men who have the low 
salaries have some increase and the men who are having such 
high salaries having a little reduction. 

Mr. President, I hope that the House provision providing 
$7,500 will prevail. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if this tariff commission is to 
be a permanent one, and if it is going to do what the advocates 
of the commission think it will accomplish, it must have a per- 
sonnel of the very highest character. 

I tried in this body to reduce the salaries of the members of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board from $10,000 to $7,500. I asked 
for the yeas and nays upon the amendment I offered reducing 
those salaries and it was overwhelmingly defeated. Nearly 
every Senator upon the other side of the Chamber voted 


against it. To compare the work that will be done by a tariff 
commission with the work that will be done by the Federal, 
Farm Loan Board is to compare the work of a man with that 
of a child. 

The Senator from Colorado says that the commissions and 
boards now created have millions of dollars to pass upon. Mr.. 
President, if a tariff commission is to be anything more than 
a farce, and if the recommendations of that commission are to 
be considered serlously by Congress, and Congress is to act 
upon the recommendations or findings of the commission, then 
not only are millions but billions of dollars involved and the 
happiness and prosperity of the American people are involved. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to get some information. 
The Senator may be right in what he says. Are there any find- 
ings to come from this board? As I rend and have read the 
provisions of the bill, so far as they relate to this board, it is a 
board of statisticians; they are to accumulate data; but I do 
not find anything in it that they are to report a procedure to 
Congress. If the Senator has discovered something of that kind 
in the bill I should like to have him point it out to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Alabama, I 
think the provision creating a tariff commission ought to be 
amended. I believe if a tariff commission is to be created it 
ought to be a permanent commission, i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I am talking about the work laid 
out for the commission. If there is anything in the bill author- 
izing the commission to report findings of fact in reference to 
what Congress should do or to make recommendations, I do not 
know of it, and if it is in there I would like to find It. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it not perfectly clear that the 
commission is not to make any recommendation but simply 
furnish facts? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refers not to recommendations but 
reports? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Nothing but facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, reports. Whether they are facts or 
not, it is a report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As to merely accumulating statistical 
data, we pay men down here in the bureaus $2,500 a year to do 
that, and they make good reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. It that is all the members of this commission 
are to do, and if that is the class of men to be appointed by the 
President, and if appointed for the purpose of collecting statis- 
ties as now published monthly by the Department of Commerce, 
then the creation of this commission is an absolute waste of 
money, and we ought to strike out the whole provision frum 
the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, in some 
observations I made a few days ago, one of the criticisms I 
made on the bill was that there was no provision for a report; 
that it did not say to whom the report should be made. I have 
not read the bill carefully, and I will ask the Senator from 
Georgia if there is such a provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are to furnish the facts to 
Congress, to report to Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am fearful that it is the intent to create this 
a temporary commission. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the Senator from Georgia answer me, 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will permit me, my 
view of this commission is that they are to hecome students of 
the questions that are involved in our tariff legislation, and 
they are to be ready to furnish the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate 
detailed and prompt information on all the lines, even sug- 
gested by an inquiry, if either view is entertained by a Senator, 
Both parties are represented, halt and half, and the facts as 
far as they can work them out are to be gathered to help us 
determine what on each particular item we ought to do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then they are to report to the two com- 
mittees of Congress, and that would suggest that that will oe 
when we are considering a tariff bill, which might not be more 
than once in five years. I think they ought to make reports to 
the Senate which would be printed for the information of the 
country. 

110 SMITH of Georgia. They are required to report an- 
nually. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator, if the Senator 
from Utah will allow me, if he contends that this commission 
is required to report anything but statistical facts? Is there 
anything in this proposed law requiring the commission to reach 
a conclusion and report upon it? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On the contrary, I understand they 
have nu such bustness. 

Mr. UNDERWOOL. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would myself not be favorable to 
have thut a part of their business. I think that responsibility 
rests upon Congress, and it ought to remain there. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is merely creating an additional 
statistical bureau? e 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One that is broader and more re- 
sponsible and more permanent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I interrupt the Senator from Utah? 

Nr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because, if the Senator from Alabama is 
right, I can not understand why the Senator from Georgia sup- 
perts the measure. If the bill creates a mere statistical board, 
it is, of course, a pretense and a sham. But I think it does 
mucl more than that. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Utah to it im order that he may reply to the Senator from 
Aiabama. A part of section 90 provides: 

That it shall be the duty of said commission to investigate the ad- 
1 and fiscal effects of the customs laws of this country now 

I do not read that to mean simply that it is to return to Con- 
gress the amount of revenue produced by the tariff law during 
the course of a year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does not mean that at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly not. It requires the opinion of 
the board as well as its report upon the facts; and that is true 
of the entire section. But that is very narrow as compared 
with section 92. in which it is declared 

That the commission shall have power to Investigate the tariff rela- 
tions between the United States and foreign countries, commercial 
treaties, preferential’ provisions, the effect of export bounties and 
preferential transportation rates. the volume of importations eom- 
pared with domestic production and consumption, and conditions, 
causes, and effeets Sahag to competition of industries with 
those of the United States, including dumping and cost of production, 

If that does not give to the commission the authority to do 
something more than to collect tables of figures and to report 
to Congress I do not understand the English language. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does more; it gives them the 
right to make a study of these questions, to make an investi- 
gation and comparison of them, to gather all the information 
involved in section 92, but I do not understand that they are to 
recommend the kind ef iegislation we are to pass. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suppose not, but it takes the biggest kind 
of a man to find out the facts in regard to those subjects. They 
are not confined to figures. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not asking for a legal man. 
T believe we can get just as capable men at $7.500 as at 
$10,000, and in all probability exactly the same men for the 
lower amount that we would get for the larger salary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I stated when interrupted 
I am fearful that the tariff commission that is being created 
in this bill is to be a temporary affair. I am fearful that soon 
after the election the belief on the part of our Democratic 
friends will return, and that the tariff commission created by 
this bill win be as short lived as the commission which was 
created under the Republican administration, because of the 
refusal to make an appropriation for their work to eontinue. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to get through very soon, but I will 
yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to ask, if I may, a question. The 
Senator expresses a fear that this is only to be a temporary 
measure. E have not seen or heard anything that would lead 
me to believe it was to be a temporary measure, and T should 
like to Know what is the foundation of the Senator’s fear? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it would be just as well for me to 
quote some of the remarks made by leading Democrats of the 
country, from the President down, to whieh I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate the other day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just let me go on, E should 
like to answer the question of the Senator from Ohio, and then 
I will gladly yield to him. 

THE PRESIDENT'S DEMAXD FOR A TARIFF COMMISSION. 

The President's demand for a tariff commission, the result of 
a sudden change of mind, his party has found difficult to under- 
stand. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee stated 
fn the House that the party, of which he fs the leader in that 
body, until about two months before he brought in this remark- 
able bill was opposed to a tariff commission. But in this mat- 
ter, 2s in many others, it promptly changed its mind on demand 


of the President: There was no call for reasons and no serious 
consideration given fo the change, it being sufficient that the 
President asked for it. In his canvass in 1912 the President 
said, “I will not have any commissions: playing Providence to 
me.” Not long ago, in his Indianapolis speech, the President 
said that the establishment of a tariff commission was un- 
necessary, as the power had already been given to the Federal 
Trade Commission. The President said that in framing the 
Trade Commission law they had “slipped one over” on the 
Republicans in securing such power for the commission. That 
statement was not true, as the Republicans had not been de- 
ceived in the least in the matter; but while the President op- 
posed such a commission and was in accord with his party in 
forcing out of existence the bipartisan commission that was in 
office at the time he was elected, he now asks for a commission. 

The Democratic Party has always opposed a tariff commis- 
sion. The one appointed by President Taft was indirectly au- 
thorized by the tariff law then in existence, as the Deinocrats 
prevented the passage of a bill te create such a commission, A 
tariff board, the Democrats held, was a useless expense, and 
such a conclusion was the only consistent one to accord with 
their theory of a tariff for revenue only. 

The Democratic platform denounced a protective tariff as 
unconstitutional; and if the only object in framing a tariff 
law is to secure revenue, there is no necessity for any informa- 
tion from a tariff board: The present Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: stated that “such a thing as a nonpartisan 
board is an impossibility in nature,“ and he declared that a 
tariff board was useless. Another leading Democrat in the 
House deelared that the bill to create a tariff commission “ vio- 
lates a well-established and venerated principle in the doctrine 
of the Democratic Party.” Another leading Democrat asked, 
“Why do men who believe in a tariff for revenue only want 
to know what it costs lo make or not to make foreign goods 
that come in competition with our own?” The Senator from 
Alabama, former chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, stated that he was “not in favor of a tariff com- 
mission and never had been.” And from what I understand, 
the Senator is not in favor of one now and intends to move to 
strike the provision out of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator added: 

3 thoroughly opposed to a tariff commission in any form what 

The present Governor General of the Philippines, a former 
Member of the House, declared his belief that a tariff commis- 
sion was— 

@ useless expenditure of public money. 
Adding: 
I do not see any place in the framing of a Democratic tariff bill for 


revenue only for an 2 into the difference of cost between produc- 
tion here and abroad. e purpose of such a commission bill is to 
harass and delay. 


The present chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House declared that he had never known a Democratic dis- 
trict convention, a Democratic State convention, or a Demo- 
eratic national convention to declare In favor of à tariff board 
or tariff commission of any kind. That was true enough until 
the last Democratic national convention adopted a plank, writ- 
ten by the President, in favor of this proposed commission. The 
junior Senator from Georgia said: 

For one I stand on the traditional ground of opposition to these 
commissions, of tion to legislation encroaching on the consti- 
tutional functions of Congress, 

A Representative from Alabama, an associate of the junior 
Senator from that State, declared that a tariff board was “a 
makeshift and a false pretense.” A leading Democratic Repre- 
sentative from Indiana [Mr. Cox] declared that the tariff board 
was “ wrong in principle and wrong in policy.” 

A prominent Democrat from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] declared 
a tariff board 
would be a surrender of the dearest of Democratic principles. 


The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JamEs] said: 

I ha been against board d commissions. P beli that 
ger of tne Republie, were mise, Grom winer, than they know 

2 e ouse resen ves o peo 
the right to formulate tariff legisiation. ? 

Another eminent Democrat. quoted the well-known lines: 

The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be; 
The Devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

From which it would appear that that Member, now chairman 
of the Committee on Printing, thinks that the President is a 
pretty sick man politically, which is no doubt the case. 

If we want to improve the system of tariff making we can do 
it by having Congress appoint a body of practical men who have 
had experience in business to aid in drawing up tariff schedules. 
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Such a body, however, should be merely a legislative auxiliary. 
It should work under the direction of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and aid these bodies in drawing up the tariff schedules. 

The German system is to appoint a commission composed of 
leading business men, captains of industries, and agriculturists, 
and other experts. The last tariff commission consisted of 24 
members, one-half nominated by the German Government, 
avowed and consistently protectionist in its policy, and one- 
sixth each being named by the Central Association of German 
Industrialists, the German Agriculture Council, and the Ger- 
man Commercial Diet, respectively. For the purpose of 
strengthening the commission there were appointed u great 
number of experts, representing all the principal industries and 
occupations, who took part in the proceedings relating to their 
respective interests, r 

The commission also received the hearty support of manufac- 
turing, agricultural, and commercial associations all over the 
German Empire, all of whom freely placed their organizations, 
statistics, and so forth, at the disposal of the commission. That 
commission had no political complexion whatever, being en- 
tirely nonpartisan in its make-up. Political parties of Germany 
are not based on the tariff belief of individuals, as protection- 
ists are found in all the great parties. Whenever the people 
of this country are united on the tariff, as are the peuple of 
Germany, such a commission could be appointed here. But 
as long as the Democratic Party is opposed to a protective tariff 
and holds it to be unconstitutional, although it protects various 
industries for sectional and political reasons, wé can not have 
in this country the system of preparing the tariff that is fol- 
lowed in Germany. Whatever commission or board may be 
appointed must be for the purpose of gathering information for 
the assistance of Congress, which alone has the right to legis- 
late on this subject, a right that can not be passed over to any 
other body. 

The tariff can not be taken out of polities, for the simple 
reason that the tariff is politics. It has been the leading issne 
in this country for a great many years, and will continue to be 
until the Democrats give up their old free-trade views. The 
national revenues are vitally affected by the tariff. 

The Democrats are aiming to enforce in this country the 
British free-trade system, which was referred to with approval 
in the report on this bill in the House of Representatives. Their 
legislation ever since they came Into control of the Government 
under President Wilson has been in the direction of raising the 
revenue from direct taxation instead of imposing taxes on for- 
eigners who sell in this market. If they are continued in power, 
they will keep on in that same direction and we will have the 
English system. including the enormous number of paupers which 
are characteristic of that system. 

The provision in regard to the tariff commission requires that 
it shall— 
investigate the administration and fiscal effects of customs laws now 
in force or to be hereafter enacted, the effects of ad valorem and specific 
duties, and the operation and effects of tariff laws, including their 
relations to the Federal revenues. 


A report on the “ effect ” of u tariff law can only be an expres- 
sion of opinion of the men making the report. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s] in a published article 
regarding the Russo-Japanese pact says that the proposed tariff 
commission is to deal with this question and also with the 
arrangement between France and England and the other allied 
powers in regard to trade in Europe. Imagine a commission 
made up of such experts as those publicly mentioned for mem- 
bers of this commission dealing with such exhaustive subjects 
as those mentioned by the Senator, subjects which would re- 
quire the closest attention of the Secretary of State and the 
President. 

The Baltimore platform of the Democratic Party told us about 
all the “effects” of the tariff; how it caused the high cost of 
living, the trust evils, the extravagant appropriations, and so 
forth, all of which were to be reformed by the Demucratic 
tariff. Well, we have had the Democratic tariff for some three 
years and more; the cost of living is immensely higher, expendi- 
tures have been enormously increased, while taxes have been 
piled so high that an ordinary man finds difficulty in paying his 
share. Each session of Congress we have bills to still further 
increase these taxes, and what the end will be if the Demo- 
crats remain in power no man can tell. The people know from 
experience of the vast thousands of empty freight cars, the 
closed factories, the millions of idle workmen, the soup kitchens, 
and other such things that accompany Democratic tariff laws. 
The sad experience under the existing law before the war in 
Europe changed things is a lesson that will not be forgotten, 
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58 ' DEMOCRATIC INCONSISTENCY, 

The President thinks that this Tariff Commission that he is 
to appoint can in a short time solve the problems that have 
aroused the attention of Congress for over a century. It is such 
vain ideas that explain the President's sudden change of mind. 
The reports of the Taft bipartisan Tariff Commission, which 
were signed by all the members of the commission, were con- 
temptuously kicked aside in both the House and Senate, on the 
theory that cost of production at home and abroad had nothing 
to do with the revenue tariff. If a protective tariff is uncon- 
stitutional and immoral, if the National Government has, as the 
Democratic national platform in 1912 asserted, no right to foster 
private enterprise by tariff adjustments, and if the duty on 
imports is added to the price paid by the consumer, and is 
therefore an unjust form of taxation, how senseless It is to 
create a tariff commission to look into foreign and domestic 
production cost. Mr. Bryan declares in the Commoner that the 
party in power gained ascendancy through a pledge to the 
people that it was against the protective policy. He wants the 
party to be honest and stand by that issue, asserting that if it 
equivocates on the tariff question it will be “laughed out of 
court.” That is true enough, but it does not appeal to the 
President, or the party he controls. This tariff commission 
clause in the bill, the duty on dyes, the antidumping provi- 
sion, and other things show that votes and not consistency 
govern the Democratic Party at the present time. 

The head of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
does not always speak with the authority of the President, but 
In a recent address he seems to have been using some informa- 
tion from the White House. He declared that the proposed 
tariff board would gather such information and furnish such 
data as would be necessary for reciprocity treaties with other 
nations. He says that this will make it possible for the United 
States to bargain actively for foreign trade, particularly with 
Latin America. If any such result were possible the Underwood 
tariff law would have to be materially changed, and the Presi- 
dent has recently declared his opposition to any such change. 

That law has not only been a miserable failure as a reyen.2 
producer, but it practically made it impossible to negotiate 
reciprocity treaties which the Democrats have opposed. Nearly 
all the important products of Latin America are either ad- 
mitted free or elsc at such low rates of duty as to close the 


way to any .eciprocity agreement. The Democrat:e leaders at 


the time of the passage of that law took particular pains to 
inform the public that the rates were revenue rates only; 
that there was not a line of protection in the bill. If a rate 
is laid for revenue only, how can we bargain with a country 
by making a rate still lower or abolishing it altogether when 
the revenue is so notoriously inadequate? 

The talk about a scientific tariff has no sound foundation. 
There really is not anything in existence known as a scientific 
tariff anywhere. Tariffs are imposed either for revenue or pro- 
tection, and plain business judgment is used, or should be, in 
fixing rates. Free trade has been England's popular method of 
the best way to carry forward its business as the middleman 
and skilled artisan to use other nations“ raw materials. A 
“fighting” or “trading” discriminatory tariff is the exponent 
of Germany's commercial genius, The American tariff as it at 
present exists is a hodgepodge production of the Democratie 
Party, which is getting ready to change it. France has a 
tariff devised to suit her own particular interests. A national 
body to act In an advisory capacity to the French Government 
is row being formed under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris, with a view of tariff changes. The association 
of all important lines of industry will be represented by tech- 
nical experts in this French body. Russia is preparing to ar- 
range her tariff and commercial treaties so as to bring about 
“economic independence” and to develop new industries. All 
of the European nations excepting England are on a protec- 
tive bases. All South America is rearranging tariffs, some 
countries temporarily putting on duties, and nea.ly all con- 
sidering complete revisions within a few years, with a view 
of getting better results in stimulating feasible industries. 
Even England is making changes, and is seriously talking about 
tariffs to build up her chemical industry and others, and to 
use in connection with her political and financial arrrngements 
with other countries. No nation has a tariff commission such 
as that proposed by the President. The German commission 
is not in any sense, when it is in existence, similar to that 
proposed by the President. “Austria-Hungary has ministeries 
of commerce in both kingdoms which have jrrisdiction over 
internal and external industry and commerce, with broad regu- 
latory powers covering the field of our Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, Fede-rl Trade Commission, and Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, Interior, and Post Office, 

The ministers are virtual heads of the commercial organiza- 
tions of the kingdoms, which are autonomous but semiofficial, 
and so responsible to the Government. Regular parliamentary 
sessions are held at frequent intervals of a body consisting of 
75 representatives from each half of the dual monarchy, part 
elected by technical associations of industry, part appointed by 
the Government frum the membership of chambers of commerce. 
The two ministers of commerce, the minister of justice, the 
minister of finance, and the minister of foreign relations, with 
a subordinate especially delegated to specialize upon commer- 
cial diplomacy, are also part of this parliament, whose recom- 
mendations regarding tariffs and commercial diplomacy are 
almost invariably followed by the legislative body and by the 
foreign relations minister of Austria-Hungary. 

Holland hus a commission that consists of the heads of the 
“waterstaat,” commerce, industry, colonial affairs, and justice 
ministers, together with officially appointed members selected by 
the Government from commercial, industrial, and shipping 
circles of the country. It supplies information to the Govern- 
ment in regard to all changes of the tariff. The English Board 
of ‘Trade, which is a Government department, does like work 
for the United Kingdom. Russia has been developing ma- 
chinery to operate in regard to new tariffs, and there are a 
number of influential organizations which may be called upon 
in a semiofficial advisory connection. 

There never has been a really scientific tariff, for the reason 
that these laws are devised for specific purpuses in the different 
countries, and views differ in other countries, as they do in the 
United States, as te what is best to accomplish the purpose 
sought. But the United States is the only great country in the 
world in which the two leading parties make the tariff their 
principal dividing line. 

Mr. President, I could go on and quote from the Democratic 
leaders of the House and Senate all day long. It is for that 


reason I say with the actions that have manifested themselves’ 


at this time the tariff commission proposed in the bill is in 
danger of being but a temporary affair. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask the Senator if he could not quote simi- 
lar sentiments from the speeches of some of the Republican 
1 in 1911 during the consideration of the tariff board 
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Mr. SMOOT. There were perhaps three Republican Senators 
at that time, who made speeches in opposition to the tariff 
commission, as the Senator has stated. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it not a fact that the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, Kenyon} forced a vote upon that measure by preventing 
the reaching of an agreement for a vote upon the Lorimer reso- 
lution until that matter was disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 do not remember as to the details. 

Mr. THOMAS. I refer the Senator to the CONGRESSIONAL 


RD. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it makes no difference whether it was or 
was not, as far as my argument is concerned or as far as the 
particular Tarif? Commission that is to be created under the 
bill is concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah what 
authority or what duty has this board to perform that is not 
included within the law which created the Trade Commission? 
Are we not in fact duplicating the same labors that were im- 
posed upon the Trade Commission? Are they not required to 
report on all these matters pertaining to our trade, and that 
meuns the cost of production, and so forth, in other countries, 
and to advise Congress concerning them? 

Mr. SMOOT. The President thought so; and as far as the 
law itself is concerned I believe it authorizes the Trade Com- 
mission to do so, But there has been a sentiment in this coun- 
try, growing very rapidly of late, for the creation of a tariff 
commission. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we have created a commission that is 
supposed to do this work 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not doing the work. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Why should we duplicate it in providing 
another commission to do the same thing before we have 
changed our law? = 
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Mr. SMOOT. I wil) say, as far as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is concerned, they are not doing that class of work. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But they are authorized to do it, are they 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps there is no appropriation made to 
do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it could hardly be claimed 
that that law contemplates the study of our foreign trade rela- 
tions and the detailed work that this bill puts upon the tariff 
board. I want to say that after serving on the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate for the past three years and a half I 
myself believe it is as much as six of the ablest men we can 
find, excluding all other kinds of work from their study, can do 
to master the details of this problem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will agree with that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I can not agree with the Senator 
from Georgia in relation to just what the Federal trade act 
authorizes, I think myself that under that act the Federal 
trade board could go into every question that is really incor- 
porated in the creation of this commission, but everyone knows 
that it was not created Zor that purpose. Everyone knows 
what the people of the United States expect that board to do. 
They are not expected to investigate questions involved in our 
fixing rates of duty on importations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is as much as any six men can do, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Utah will yield 
while we are on this subject, there is not a line in the bill that 
is not a duplication. If it is not the duty of the Federal Trade 
Commission then the law establishing the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce covers 
everything, because this bill is almost copied from the language 
creating the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; and 
then there is the work of the Census Bureau in gathering facts. 
Everything that this commission is called on to do Is absolutely 
duplicated either in the Federal Trade Commission or the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or the Census Bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, I have to admit that 
what the Senator from Alabama has just stated is in the main 
true, and I will say frankly to the Senator that that is the only 
excuse I think he can give for the striking out of the pro- 
vision; and yet, on the other hand, there has been a sentiment 
in this country, as I stated, for a tariff commission whose only 
and sole duty shall be the collection of the information as di- 
rected in the pending bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, if the Senator will just yield a 
moment, I will not interrupt him further. Is not that senti- 
ment throughout the country really for a commission that 
would fix tariff rates? Of course the Senator and I know that 
such a commission could not be created, but from what I read 
in the papers and from what I hear from business men’s speeches 
and what I read in magazine articles they all reach the conclu- 
sion that these men want a tariff commission with the idea 
tnat it is going to fix rates, not give information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All of them, if the Senator will allow me, 
declare that the subjects should be taken out of politics, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is exactly what they mean. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit that is the sentiment of a great 
many people of the country, but we all know, of course, we can 
not legislate any power to any board or commission to fix the 
rates that will be imposed upon our imports. 

I do not believe the time will ever come when the tariff will 
be out of American politics. It will never come, Mr. President, 
unless the people of the United States believe in protection the 
same as the people of Germany do to-day. I would advise my 
Democratic friends to reform as quickly as possible. They took 
the first step yesterday. I remember the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WI Aas! stated that about the hardest pill he ever 
had to swallow was on his sixty-fourth birthday wher he was 
compelled to vote for the provision in the pending bill imposing 
a tariff duty upon dyestuffs. 

Mr. THOMAS. His sixty-second. 

Mr. SMOOT. He said sixty-fourth, and he was corrected in 
the Democratic caucus by stating that it was only the sixty- 
second, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, he has two years in which io 
repent before he reaches 64. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or eise abandon his position. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we want to improve the system of tariff making, we 
ean do it by having Congress appoint a body of practical men, 
not mere statisticians. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. SMOOT. I will yield in a moment; just as soon as I| 


finish the sentence. 

I say, Mr. President, that this question of rates of duty npon 
imports into our country is a business proposition, and that 
we must have practical business men, who know what effect 
the rutes will have upon the business interests of the country. 
Now, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. RFED. I suppose that the “practical men,” whom the 
Senator from Utah would suggest, would be the managers; ov 
representatives of the gentlemen who fun the big industries. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, weil, the Senator from Missouri supposes 
a good many things that are not true. 

Mr. REED. So that the man who is to collect the tax would 
also have the pleasant privilege of writing the law specifying 
its amount. That is the way you used to write these bills; 
notably in the case of the American Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Association, which sent its man North down here to prepare 
the woolen schedule. Is that the kind of “ practical men” the 
Senator would suggest? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, this is about the tenth time I have heard 
the Senator from Missouri refer to Mr. North. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Utah, in what little experience he has had 
in helping to frame tariff legislation in the past, has always 
taken the position that wherever an industry in this country 
needs protection that that protection ought to measure the 
difference between the cost of making the goods in this country 
and in foreign countries; and I want it distinctly understood 
that that is all that I desire, 

I also want it distinctly understood that whatever influence 
I may haye toward securing tariff legislation by Congress will 
be used along that line. I say to the Senator from Missouri, 
that, no matter what rates have been heretofore written into Re- 
publican tariff acts, there has been secured at the same tinie 
prosperity to all of the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I had expected to speak but a few moments, 
and I shall close simply by saying that I shall vote for the 
amendment making this commission permanent, and I um going 
to vote for the increase of the salary of its members to $10,000 
a year, for I believe the work of this commission wih be more 
important than that of any commission which has heretofore 
been created by Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. 

The PRES DING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnork in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
‘Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There seems to be an opinion, quite 
commonly held, that this proposed law does not make this com- 
mission permanent. The chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House, Mr, Frrzerrato of New York, had 
the word “ permanent” stricken from the bill, and that created 
the impression that the commission was not to be permanent; but, 
as I read section 97, the commission is made permanent. The 
provision is very brief and I will read it. It provides: 

Src. 97. That there is 2 Apura priated, for the purpose of 
defraying the expense of the establishment and maintenance of the 
commission, including the payment of salaries herein authorized. 
out of any money in the r of the United States not otherwise 

propriated the sum of $300,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
ab! 1017 and for cach fiscal year thereafter a like sum is authorized 
to 4 appropriated, 

Of course a future Congress can repeal that provision; but 
the terms of the bill itself, it seems to me, make the commission 
permanent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the original House provision specifically provided for a per- 
manent commission ; but the word “ permanent ” was stricken 
out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but section 97 was not stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that the life of the commission depends upon an 
appropriation being made each year. Therefcre, I think it 
is not a permanent commission in the sense that other commis- 
sions, which have been created, are permanent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to take up the 
time of the Senate unnecessarily in the discussion of the rea- 
sons for the creation of a tariff board, nor do I care to take 
up the time of the Senate in discussing the attitude of the two 
parties in reference to this question in-the past. I do wish to 
say, however, in passing, that since I have been a member of 
this body, and before the advent of the present administration, 
numerous: bills were introduced in the Senate and numerous 
resolutions were offered in the Senate providing for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent tariff commission; but none of those 


bills and none of those resohitions wére enacted info law by 
the present minority party, which was then the majority party. 

I recalf very well when, I believe, we were discussing the 
Payne-Aldrich bill that the brilliant Senator from Indiana at 
that time, Mr. Beveridge, made a great fight here in behalf of 
a tariff counnission—a comprehensive and permanent, commis- 
sion; but iNat_effort of the then Senator from Indiana received 
very seant nitention and very meager consideration from the 
other side of the Chamber. Notwithstanding his earnest efforts, 
Mr, President, aided by many other able Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber, the net outcome of it all was the authorization 
to the President to appoint, I think, two or three persons to aid 
him in applying the minimum and maximum provisions of the 
tariff law of 1909. Subsequently the authority of this tempo- 
rary board, with limited powers, was somewhat enlarged, not 
by an enactinent in the form of permanent law, however, hut 
by a simple paragraph in an appropriation bill. 

If the Republican Party while it was in power had been ia 
favor of the creation of a tariff board, such as they now pro7vess 
to favor, surely they did nothing to that end during the long 
years of their control of all branches of the Government, not- 
withstanding the advocacy and insisteney of many earnest und 
sincere friends of an effective commission in both branches of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, that much in passing. I do not understand 
why our friends upon the other side of the Chamber, in the 

vague manner of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor], should 
attempt, in the face of the provisions of this bill, to produce the 
impression upon the country that in its attempt at creating this 
tribunal the Democratie Party have the purpose of making it a 
mere temporary commission. Not only here, but outside, an 
effort has been made to create that impression. 

When this bill was first printed it contained a provision with 
reference to leasing or contracting for quarters for this commis- 
sion. It contained a provision that they should not be author- 
ized to make a lease of more than two years’ duration. That 
was seized upon by certain newspapers sympathizing with the 
Republican Party and by certain Republican Senators to try to 
create the impression that there was a secret purpose on the 
part of the majority party to limit the life of this tribunal. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. President, the committee, in incorporating 
that provision in the bill, took no thought with reference to the 
life of the commission. It was a suggestion that grew entirely 
out of the fact that ihe commiitee thought it was unwise to 
authorize a long lease in view of the probability in a short time 
of securing suitable quarters in publiely owned buildings. We 
therefore put that provision in the bill because we believed that 
it was bad policy to lease for long periods buildings for govern- 
mental purposes. The committee desired to limit the time of 
the lease to ns short a period as seemed to be practicable under 
the circumstances. 

Mr. President, that is a mere incident, showing a disposi- 
tion to try to create a false impression with reference to the 
purposes of the Democratie Party in creating this board. If 
there is any purpose on the part of anyone connected with the 
present administration or connected with the framing of 
this bill that this commission should be other, than a permanent 
institution, it has never come to my knowledge; but, Mr. 
President, that question ought to be absolutely foreclosed by 
the provisions that are incorporated in the bill. If there ever 
was a piece of legislation that upon its face bore its purpose 
with respect to a particular thing, the provisions of this bill 
show a clear and unmistakable purpose on the part of its 
authors and its sponsors with reference to the permanency of 
this board. 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia. We make this service 12 years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; in the very first section of that part 
of the bill which relates to the tariff commission we provide 
that— 

3 first members appointed shall continue in office for terms of 

6, 8, 10, and 12 years, respectively, from the date of the swag <> 
St thie act, the term of each to be designated by the Presiden 
President shall also designate biennially the chairman and vice chalr- 
man, but their successors shall be appointed for terms of 12 years, 

Mr. President, not only that, not only is there a provision 
for the appointment of a commission the members of which 
are to be appointed for a term of 12 years, but in that very 
same section there is a provision that no member shall engage 
actively in any other business function or employment. 

Senators say that we intend this to be a board with certain 
perfunctory duties with regard to getting up statistics and 
making such reports as clerks who are competent statisticians, 
but whose abilities and knowledge do not justify salaries in 
excess of $2,000 a year, could compile and make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that seems to me, in the face of the language contained in 
this bill, to be a very far-fetched conclusion. It is evident 
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from the very langunge af the bill that the Democratice Party 
not only expects this board to be a permanent board, but ex- 
pects it to be a board of great powers, of broad jurisdiction, 
and one that in the judgment of the Democratic Party will 
calt for men of large ability, and that its work will be of 
such importance and of such volume that it is necessary that 
the men who are appointed on this board shall eschew abso- 
lutely while they are serving upon it all other occupations 
and give their whole time, attention, and abilities to the work- 
ing out of the matters which are referred to them in this bill. 

Now, why, in the light of these circumstances, should Senators 
impugn the motives of the dominant party simply because some 
members of that party have in the past held a different view 
trom those they now profess with reference to a tariff commis- 
sion? Let me call the attention of Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber to the fact that some meuibers of their party in 
recent years have likewise held different views with reference 
to a tariff commission. 

Senators say that the duties of this board are to be of a 
limited and circumscribed character. Why, Mr. President, if you 
will take the two sections conferring power upon and defining 
the scope of the work of the commission and put them side by 
.side—they are separated in the bill—and give to the broad, 
general language used constructions that are generally placed 
upon general language in statutes and in laws, with the implied 
power that we always understand expressed powers to carry, I 
think you will find that the functions of this commission are 
exceedingly broad. 1 myself think it is very much better to 
-describe these powers in general terms rather than in specific 
terms. If in writing a law conferring powers you can find suit- 
able general terms, I think it is the experience of lawyers and of 
judges that it is preferable to do so rather than to be specific. 
That was the course pursued by our fathers when they adopted 
the Constitution of the United States. They did not particularize ; 
they did not go into detail; they purposely used general terms, 
and thereby secured that elasticity which has made that great 
instrument adjustable to changing conditions and circumstances 
and enables the courts to give full eflicacy to the implied powers 
conferred by the general language and adapt those powers to 
the requirements and the needs of the times. 

As the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Oummins] has very justly 
said, the powers that are conferred in section 92, which seems 
to have escaped the attention of some Senators. very greatly 
broaden and enlarge the powers given in section 90. I want to 
read section 92: 

That the commission shall have power to investigate the tariff rela- 
tions between the United States and foreign countries— 

That is a very broad phrase—“ tariff relations.” It embraces 
a great many things. It embraces most things that are con- 
nected with our trade relations with foreign countries— 


commercial treaties— 


Our trade relations with foreign countries are in a ~ery large 
measure defined and limited or enlarged by our conunercial 
treaties. I believe we have some 20 or 30 such treaties, or we 
did have, defining our trade rights and exemptions in dealing 
with other countries. So that the two words “commercial 
treaties” in themselves embrace a volume; in fact, they em- 
brace all things that are specified and agreed to in our numerous 
trade compacts with the other countries of the world, 

Preferential provisions— 

Mr, President, we understand what an important effect such 
provisions in the tariff laws of certain countries have upon our 
trade relations with those countries. We understand what an 
important effect the preferential rate given in the Canadian 
tariff to the British Government has upon our trade relations 
with Canada. We understand what an effect the preferential 
rates given by our treaty with Cuba has upon the trade relations 
of other countries with us and with Cuba. There we have again 
-a broad term. I proceed 

The effect of export bounties and preferential transportation rates— 

Those are things that very materially affect our trade rela- 
tions with other countries. Germany, for a long time, Austria, 
and other countries in Europe granted export bounties to the 
producers of certuin of their agricultural products which have 
affected the markets of the whole world with respect to such 
products, 

The question of preferential transportation is also important. 
Only a few days ago some Senator in this Chamber referred 
pointedly and forcefully to the fact that Germany, as one means 
of combating world competition in world markets, had a pro- 
vision by which exports from her borders were given prefer- 
ential railroad rates from inland points to the seashore, thereby 
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giving her people an advantage over other competitors in the 
markets of the world—a very important subject. 


The volume of importations compared with domestic production and 
consumption— 


“The volume of importations compared with domestic pro- 
duction and consumption” is a most fundamental factor, and 
one upon which, as I understand, the Senator from Alabama 
declared he based the application of the principle of a competi- 
tive tariff in the present law. In order that you may know what 
rates to fix in writing a competitive tariff. you want to know 
the importations into this country as compared with domestic 
production und consumption. That is provided for here. i 

Then, Mr. President, to further enlarge these broad grants 
of powers und jurisdiction, the section adds, in the nature of a 
summary 

And conditions, causes, and effects relating to competition of forcign 
industries with those of the United States, including dumping and cost 
of production 

I undertake to say that no tariff-commission bill that has ever 
been written and proposed to the Senate or to either branch of 
Congress since 1 have been a Member of it has carried with it 
broader or more general powers than this bill carries. Some of 
them have specified more, some of them have particularized 
more, but none of them has conferred broader powers than these 
upon a tariff board, 

Mr. President, some Senators have said that the proposed 
tariff commission has no power to and it is not required to sub- 
mit reports. Why, Mr. President, it is specifically provided in 
the bill that they shall submit “ reports of its investigations as 
hereinafter provided.” How “hereinafter provided”? I read 
the provision from the bill; : 

Src. 91. That the commission shall put at the disnosal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, and the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
whenever requested, all information at its command, and shall make 
such investigations and reports as may be requested by the President 
or by either of said committees or by either branch of the Congress, and 
shal} report to Congress on the first Monday of December of each year 
hereafter a statement of the methods adopted and all expenses in- 
curred, and a summary of all reports made during the year. 

Mr. President, I did not expect when I took the floor to con- 
sume the time that I have. I wanted only to make it clear that 
this is to be a permanent commission. The majority party has 
no other purpose. I wanted to make it clear that the powers of 
this commission are broad and will enable i+, if it exercises 
them to the fullest extent, to investigate every important ques- 
tion in connection with our foreign trade relations and in con- 
nection with our imports and exports. I wanted also to make 
it clear that when these labors have been performed the result 
of their efforts and investigations will be at the command and 
service ot the Congress; but I wanted more especially, Mr. 
President, to make it clear that the Democratic Party not only 
wanted a permanent instifution but that it wanted men who 
were able to efficiently perform the duties of the position; 
and to that end they have provided that the men who are ap- 
pointed on that board shall, for the time being and as long as 
they remain members of it, give up all other avocations in life 
and confine themselves solely and exclusively to the perform- 
ance of the duties and functions of their office. 

Mr. SIMMONS subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent 
to attach as a part of the remarks that I submitted with refer- 
ence to the tariff commission a short time ago a statement of 
various and sundry bills that have been introduced in Congress 
during the last ten or dozen years proposing to create a tariff 
commission. and the fate of those bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
consent will be granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


ABORTIVE EFFORTS TO CREATE TARIFF BOARDS. 


At the session December 4, 1904—March, 1905: In the House Mr. 
R. 15596 to provide for a tariff commission. Re- 


: In the House Mr. 
„ (H. R. 2504), creating a tariff commission. Referred; no 
action. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, H J. Res. 199, for the appointment of a 
tariff commission, providing for the appointment of the commission to 
inquire into relation of the tariff to trusts and monopolies and the 
industrial and labor interests of the United States, and to recommend 
such changes. If any, in the existing schedules as will better promote 
the common welfare. No action. 

At the session December 21. 1907-May. 1908. in the Senate: Senator 
Beveridge offered S. 3163 to create a tariff commisx'on, Senator La 
FOLLETTE offered S. 6256 to create a tariff commission. 


In the House: Mr. 5 1H. R. 162) and Mr. MıLLER (H. R. 
ons. 
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At the session December 7, 1908-March 4. 1909: Mr. Fowler offered 

two bills (H. R. 243 and H. R. 28050) to establish tariff commissions, 
Referred; no other action. 
At the session of March 4, 1909-August 5. 1909, Mr. Fowler offered 
in the House H. R. 38 to provide for maximum and minimum tarif 
schedules and to establish a commission which shall investigate all 
duties on imports and fix the rates within said maximum and minimum 
tariff schedules, negotiate reciprocal treaties and recommend the adop- 
tion of the same. and collect such information with regard to products, 
manufactures, and commerce as will aid in the performance of its 
duties and promote and provide for the general welfare. No action. 

By Mr. Garoner, H. Res. 6517 to create a tariff commission. 

In the Senate: Senator La FOLLETIN® offered S. 1747 to create a 
tariff commission. 

Senator Beveridge offered S. 1820 and also S. 3095 to create a 
tariff commission. No action. 

In the second section of the tariff bill of 1909 there was a provision 
“to secure Information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section and the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required,” the 
duties referred to being to make treaties of reciprocity. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 
very greatly disturbed because the word “permanent” was 
stricken from the bill. If the word “ permanent” were there, 
it should be stricken from the bill. because it is unnecessary. 
If the word “ permanent” were there, it would be a very easy 
matter to make the board a temporary one by the denial of 
appropriations. 

When the Federal Trade Commission bill was passed, we did 
not say it was to be permanent in character. When the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was created, the bill did not say 
it was to be permanent in character. When we created the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, we did not provide 
that it was to be permanent in character. When we create an 
additional United States district judge, we do not say the place 
is to be permanent in character, because so to designate it is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt of the good faith of those who 
are responsible for this legislation. I have no doubt that they 
intended that this board should be permanent in character. I 
have been a believer in a tariff commission for long years; and 
if I may be permitted to be personal I may say that in an 
address before the joint session of the General Assembly of 
Ohio, after my election to the Senate, I then declared my faith 
in a tariff commission, and in the Sixty-second Congress 1 voted 
for a tariff commission. 

I am one of those who believe that exact information on any 
subject is not going to hurt legislation. I care not whether 
we look at the subject from the standpoint of the high pro- 
tectionist or from the viewpoint of the Democrat who believes 
in a revenue tariff. The difficulty on both sides of the Cham- 
ber is that we never have been exactly candid with one an- 
other when we discuss this subject. 

If we look at it from the standpoint of the protectionist, it 
is necessary that we have this information. I remember, 
during the Sixty-second Congress, when we were discussing the 
reciprocity legislation, that a high protectionist, the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MoCumser]; proved, to his 
own satisfaction, that if that bill were to become a law it was 
going to destroy the wheat industry of the Dakotas, because 
the price of wheat north of the Canadian line was less than it 
was south of the Canadian line; and in the course of the same 
debate another high protectionist, the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], proved that the price of wheat 
north of the Canadian line was as high, if not higher, than it 
was south of the Canadian line. The debate conclusively 
demonstrated that one or the other or perhaps both of these 
high protectionists were wrong in their figures. 

On the other hand, if we look at it from the standpoint of the 
Democratic Party, there never has been a tariff bill enacted 
which was purely and simply a revenue bill. In the discussions 
which have taken place on the floor of the Senate and on the 
floor of the House the Republicans have said that they were 
opposed to a measure which had been proposed by the Demo- 
crats, because of its effect upon wage. The Democrats, on the 
other hand. have insisted upon their measure because, in their 
judgment, it would not interfere with the wages of the work- 
ingman. Truth compels the statement that there never has 
been any law fathered by the Republican Party, high though 
it may have been in protective character, that was not. at the 
same time a revenue-producing bill; and equal candor suggests 
that there never has been a revenue measure proposed by the 
Democrats which was not pro tanto also protective in charac- 
ter, and often highly protective, For this reason why should 
any man say, “ We do not care what the wage cost is or what 
the material cost is, we are going to frame a law without re- 
spect to the information and ‘conclusions which we may draw 
from given established facts” ? 


So that I care not from what standpoint we approach tariff 
legislation, both sides of the Chamber, both schools of thought, 
will be benefited by having information which is reliable and 
which is exact, 

Some Senators say: “ We believe in protection. We must 
know the cost both of wage and of material.” I have been 
interested to observe that most Senators are able to get statis- 
ties to prove anything they want, on any side of a question, I 
believe that if we have a permanent board composed of men 
who will use discretion, talent, and experience in the Investi- 
gation of these subjects, they will be able to furnish data which 
will receive more credit from both sides of the Chamber than 
any that we have heretofore had. 

Mr. President, it is said that the Bureau of Forelgn and 
Domestic Commerce is already clothed with the power to cul- 
lect this information, and that the Federal Trade Commission 
likewise has the power. I believe they both have; but. at the 
same time, it is my judgment that this subject is of such very 
grave importance that there ought to be a special commission 
pac sole duty it would be to study and investigate this sub- 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. STERLING, If the Senator from Ohio will permit me, 
T should like to call his attention to the provision of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission law, under which I think the Federal 
Trade Commission has its only power in regard to the investi- 
3 of trade conditions abroad. This seems to be the pro- 
vislon: 


To investigate, from time to time, trade conditions in and with 
foreign countries 

Now comes the limitation 
where associations, combinations, or practices of manufacturers, mer - 
chants, or traders, or other conditions, may affect the foreign trade of 
the United States, and to report to Congress thereon, with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 

It would seem that their only power lies where there are 
“associations, combinations, or practices of manufacturers, 
merchants, or traders,” and so forth, which call for such in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I recognize that there 
may be room for honest difference of opinion as to the con- 
struction which should be given the language the Senator 
quotes; but I am not concerned about that. Whether the power 
exists there as broadly as we believe or not, the pending bill is 
broad enough; and whether the Federal Trade Commission has 
this power or not, surely the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce have it, and they have been acting upon it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an- 
other question? 

Mr. POMERENE, Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator makes the statement that the 
pending bill is broad enough. Does the Senator believe that 
the pending bill is specific enough relative to the investigation 
of the question of cost of production at home and abréad? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not know what defini- 
tion the Senator intends to give to the word “specific.” Its 
terms are general enough, and in that sense specific enough, to 
confer upon this board the widest power of Investigation. 

Mr. President, personally I do not believe in high salaries for 
Government officials. 1 do not believe that the salary attached 
to any official position should be the first desideratum of the 
officeholder. But we have heretofore, by other legislation, set 
a standard of compensation. It may be right, or it may be 
wrong. For myself, I attach just as much importance to this 
tariff commission as I do to any of the other commissions we 
have created. ‘The functions which they will exercise are just 
as important, and if their work is well done it will be of just 
as much benefit to the public as the work which is to be per- 
formed by any other commission. For that reason I am dis- 
posed to think that the salaries should be increased to $10,000, 

Mr. COLT, Mr. President, the question before the Senate is 
whether the salaries of the tariff commission should be $10.000 
or $7,500. I am in favor of the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], making the salary $10,000, 
because of the importance of the duties which will fall to this 
commission, and for the further reason that I do not believe 
you can obtain men of the character and standing which would 
be necessary to fulfill these duties unless you pay a sufficiently 
high salary. 

Mr. President, the question of protection has reached a new 
phase, depending upon new industrial and economic conditions. 
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That the question of protection has reached a new phase is 
plainly shown by the attitude of the Democratic Party in the 
provisions contained in this bill with respect to the duty upon 
dyestuffs and the appointment of a tariff commission. I main- 
tain that the question of protection has changed fundamentally 
owing to changes in economic conditions, A nation is now 
obliged to adopt protection in self-defense in order to preserve 
its economic position. Why do I say this? I say it because free 
trade is based upon the fundamental proposition of fair and just 
competition, and if such competition does not exist among the 
great commercial nations there is no solution of the problem 
except through protection. 

If Germany has adopted a system of organizing her industries 
into vast syndicates for the sole purpose of capturing foreign 
trade by dumping her products into the foreign market at any 
price which will effectually stifle foreign industries, there is no 
way of meeting that situation except by protection. If a 
nation ambitious to become a world power pursues the policy 
of obtaining control of the raw materials of the world and 
thereby monopolizes these materials and the industries depend- 
ent upon them, there is no way of meeting this situation except 
through a system of protection. 

Mr. President, we have reached a new stage so far as the 
protective principle is concerned. Why, England has become a 
protectionist for self-preservation; and if England has become 
a protectionist by reason of the economic methods of Ger- 
many, and to some extent of other nations, how can we any 
longer defend the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only? 

Therefore, the duties of this tariff commission, to my mind, 
are more important than the duties of any commission which 
has been appointed by this Congress. They have to investi- 
gate a question which vitally concerns the business interests 
of this country, which concerns in a larger point of view the 
national welfare and safety. When I look at the duties which 
this commission have to perform, when I see the matters which 
they are to investigate, I feel that no body of men in the country 
will be clothed with greater or higher responsibilities. We know 
the trade conditions which will confront us at the close of the 
war. We also know that we need all the light we can have 
upon the difficult and complex economic problems which will 
then present themselves, and we also know that we need men 
of the highest intelligence and business attainments to solve 
these problems. 

Mr. President, $7,500 a year may appear to be a fair salary. 
It has always seemed to me that there was nothing upon which 
men honestly differ so much as the question of what is a proper 
salary. What is a proper salary depends a great deal upon cir- 
cumstances. It might depend somewhat upon whether these 
commissioners lived in a large city like New York or Washing- 
ton, or whether they lived in the country; it might depend upon 
whether or not they have large families. I know that you get 
the best work out of a man when he does not have to worry over 
the sufficiency of his salary. There is certainly a feeling of 
independence that a man possesses when his salary is more 
than adequate to meet all ordinary and reasonable expenses. 

Mr. President, we must judge of things in the age in which 
we live, and not in the time of John Marshall. Probably the 
purchasing power of a dollar has declined several times since 
Marshall was Chief Justice of the United States. It has been 
said that in the time of Queen Elizabeth an English pound 
would purchase fourteen times what it will to-day. Men of the 
proper intelligence and standing to serve on a commission of 
this kind, especially if you select business men, undoubtedly 
would receive very much higher salaries in their business; and 
the sume Is true with regard to professional men. 

Mr. President, this is not a case where we ought in the least 
to be governed by any narrow or prejudiced notions as to what 
is a proper salary. It is a great position. We should appoint 
men of the highest ability. They have to investigate the most 
important question now before the American people. If we 
sbould consult the public opinion of this country—and that 
ought to influence us—I believe that $10,000 is not an exces- 
sive salary for this commission. } 

For these reasons, I am in favor of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate for more than a few minutes in discussing the Tariff 
Commission provision of the pending bill. I do not take It 
seriously I look on it merely as a catch phrase to take advan- 
tage of whatever popular sentiment there may be in favor of a 
real bona fide tariff commission to render this bill, carrying this 
burden of direct taxes upon the American people, more palatable, 
if it were possible to do so. : 

The Tariff Commission, as constituted in the bill, meaas 
nothing, as I view it. It is declared that such a tariff com- 
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mission is proposed to carry out a pledge of the Democratie 
national convention at St. Louis on June 16, 1916. As is the 
case in nearly every other legislative or ndministrative act 
under the present administration, the necessity for it, and the 
utter change of attitude on the part of the majority, is blamed 
upon the requirements and the necessities of the war in Europe; 
and so we contemplate a tariff commission in the pending bill, 
the purpose of which, it is declared, is— 

To make an Impartial and thorough study of every economie fact 
bin is throw light either upon our past or upon our future fiscal 
policy. 

Just what this means, Mr. President, is difficult to deter- 
mine; but the framers of the bill are to be congratulated that 
they have omitted to embody in the paragraph the overridden, 
threadbare phrase “nonpartisan.” There is no pretense that 
this commission shall be nonpartisan. There seems to be a sug- 
gestion that it shall be composed of members who have no pre- 
conceived ideas whatever about what might be the proper fiscal 
or economic policy of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I am one of those who 
believe that it will always be impossible to keep these ques- 
tions outside of the realm of political discussion. I know that 
the average business man pictures in his mind a tariff com- 
mission which shall have the power of fixing rates, and so 
fixing them without the political discussion antecedent thereto 
in a presidential campaign or in the election of Members of 
Congress. But that thought on his part to my mind is an 
evanescent dream. It is impossible to take these great eco- 
nomic questions outside of the arena of political discussion. 
The Republican business man who pictures this blissful con- 
dition of fiscal and economic settlement takes it for granted that 
there shall be a protectionist commission, and that the members 
of the commission shall be prepared to impose upon imports 
adequate protective rates. The free trader and the importer 
picture a commission which will place the country largely upon 
a free-trade basis. When the question is brought up to them as 
to what would be the real result, there is not one of them who 
can fail to see at once that the picture which they have painted 
is impossible and, in my opinion, undesirable. 

From the beginning of the history of the country down to the 
present time a large part of our political contests and contro- 
versies have had the question of free trade or protection as the 
leading and absorbing issue. In fact, this has been the case 
nearly always, except when some matter of an acute character 
arose, such as the controversy over slavery in the ante bellum 
days, but always the pendulum has swung back and the tariff 
has appeared upon the scene. 

This question has been preeminently paramount in the Ameri- 
can Republic, largely due to our Federal system, which was pre- 
sumed to apply itself first to the resources of the customhouse 
for raising of revenue for the expenses of the Nation, but the 
same contests have been waged in other countries, varying from 
generation to generation as the economic needs of any particular 
country brought about a change. England at one time was the 
most highly protected nation in the world, and its merchant ma- 
rine was entirely built up by the most oppressive system of 
navigation laws that was ever devised by human ingenuity; but 
when the time came that England had an altered position in the 
affairs of the world and had outstripped other nations by rea- 
son of the inventions of a line of brilliant inventors in the 
textile and other manufacturing industries ani no longer re- 
quired her navigation laws, then she changed, after a long and 
strenuous political discussion, her protection notions and be- 
came a free-trade country, and so continued for a period of 
some 100 years, until to-day, as the result of the conditions 
brought about by the war in Eurepe she is coming around again 
to a condition of protection and to an advocacy of all kinds or 
restriction upon merchant marine and trade, calculated for their 
further protection, equal in their drastic character to any that 
Was proposed prior to the wars in Europe in the first quarter of 
the last century. So while these economic discussions are per- 
haps more prominent in our Federal Union than they are abroad 
it is only a difference in degree. They must always be a matter 
of discussion before the people, and the verdict must lie with 
the popular decisions upon these questions, 

How a nonpartisan tariff board can adjust the differences 
between a free-trade Democrat and a protectionist Republican 
has always been a difficult problem for me to solve. There 
is no guiding suggestion laid down in the present provision 
regarding a tariff commission. I would have added to the 
paragraph that it should be the principal duty of the commission 
to investigate the difference in wages and labor conditions be- 
tween here and abroad, but this important element in the wel- 
fare of our people apparently has not been considered in any . 
way as a part of the purpose of the tariff commission. If the 
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monpartisan character of the commission is to be put in evidence 
by the appointment of Republicans such as have been generally 
selected by the present administration for nonpartisan 

the Republican Party will not get very much consolation out of 
the kind of protectionist Republicans that are likely to be se- 


We have only to examine the debates in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record up until this session of Congress to realize the fact that 
the Democrats in the House and Senate have been unanimously 
opposed to a tariff commission, 

The subject has been treated with sneers, with contempt, and 
with ridicule. I-do not recall a case where it has found favor 
en the Democratic side, either in the Senate or in the House of 

ves, so far as we can learn from the spoken words 


Congress; and in the same way if the recommendation comes 
from a board having the point of view of specific duties and 
adequate protective duties, we have only to recall the fate of 


upon a wool schedule, notwithstanding the elaborate report of 
the tariff commission upon wool, available for every Member of 
the Senate and the House. 

I say it with all due respect to my colleagues on this side of 
the Chamber, but the fact remains and will be recalled by those 
who were in the last and in the Congress preceding that several 
bills relating to the woo! schedule were intreduced on the Re- 
publican side in the Senate, and several were also introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Republicans, differing mate- 
rially in most essential details and all claiming to be based on 
the report of the Taft Commission upon the wool schedule. 

As I recall it, the senior Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor] 
and the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] had 
a bill, and I had a bill. The Representative from Connecticut 
{Mr. Hu], I believe, had a bill; and there were several other 
bills. Many of these bills the manufacturers of New England 
and Pennsylvania informed me would be absolutely useless as 
practical measures and they would rather have the original 
Underwood bill passed than have several of them which they 
specified enacted into law. Yet all of them were introduced by 
Republicans and were urged as being based upon the findings of 
the Taft Tariff Commission upon schedule K. 

Se that after all, while a tariff commission may be useful, 
just as the reports of the consular agents are useful and the 
statistics of the Treasury experts are useful, yet anyone who 
persuades himself that their report can ever be conclusive 
er relieve Congress of the ultimate responsibility of solving the 
problem, in my opinion, fails to appreciate the lessons in the 
recent past. 

It is nothing new to state that the President has vacillated 
and changed his mind on this question, as he has on numerous 
other questions, since he was an author of books of history 
and political discussion, or even since he has occupied the 
high office which he now holds. In his address at Indianapolis 
he said what I will ask the Secretary to read from Mr. Wil- 
son’s address. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


But if by scientific treatment of the tarif they mean adjustment 
to the actual trade conditions of America and the world, then I am 
with them, and I want to call their attention, for though they voted 
for it they apparently have not noticed it, to the fact that the bill 
which creates the new trade commission that very thing. We 


tion—all the things that enter into the ion of the tariff—in 
foreign countries as well as in the United States, and into all those 
q ms of ee combinations which affect international trade 
between Europe and the United States. It has the full wers which 
will guide Congress in the scientific treatment of questions of inter- 
national trade. Being by profession a schoolmaster, I am glad to 
point that out to the class of uninstructed Republicans, though I have 
not always taught in the primary grade. 

Mr. PENROSE. My experience is that when you get into the 
practical affairs of life you have to unlearn a great deal that is 
taught by the schoolmaster. 

Just what is meant by a trade commission, with power to 
bring about an adjustment to the actual trade conditions of 
America and the world, I am at a loss to understand. The 
language partakes of that rhetorical vagueness too often char- 
acteristic of similar utterances. 

Later on, however, the President shows his conversion to the 
tariff-commission proposition in his letters to the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives. In that connection he declares in favor of— 


some such instrumentality as would be supplied by a tariff board. 

And he further declares that the board should be— 
free from any s$ 
See Aro ee prie A aaaea oide pri aa nite 
a dispassionate and disinterested scrutiny. 

And follows with a number of general statements calculated 
to impress anyone having practical experience with matters of 
legislation that the kind of tariff board he intended te describe 
would be ef about as useless and impracticable a character as 
is well possible for any board or commission to be. 

The tariff-commision paragraph in the pending bill is not of 
any very great importance. It apparently is put in merely as 
a measure to attract and mislead Republicans. In fact, there 
has been a propaganda conducted throughout the country in 
favor of a tariff commission. This provision in the pending bill 
supplies a popular catchword which is meaningless and in- 


| effective in this connection. Should the Republicans be restored 


to power, they will doubtless provide for a tariff commission 
which will produce practical and effective results in the direc- 
tion of reasonable and te protective rates, based upon a 
thorough examination of the difference in cost here and abroad. 

Not only was the present Trade Commission supposed to be an 
agency to investigate the tariff question, but when the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was created by the con- 
solidation of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the State De- 
partment and the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, a weapon was thought to have been thus 
created by the Democrats with which to Investigate business 
men who claimed that a Democratic tariff injured their business, 
Mr. Unperwoop on May 8, 1913, stated in the House: 


We have established a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce * © * when a 8 manufacturing institution is ready 
ten its laborers with a reducto: wages 


to use they say 
there been adverse action and — tion in Congress 
that bureau bas the power to walk their offices and ascertain 


m of 

sié 

0 
whether there is real reason for their cutting the wages of their labor 
or whether it is merely a selfish attempt to put money into their own 


A few days before this statement the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee also declared 


give 8 the information called for in the Tariff Board 
ment. T Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
for that purpose. 

Both the Trade Commission and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce have failed as agencies for tariff investi- 
gation. 

And now we have the proposal of a commission which will 
necessarily prove to be more ineffective and useless than either 
the other two boards, because this proposed tariff commission 
is provided for on lines almost identical with the provisions 
of the law providing for the two bureaus to which I have re- 
ferred. I have said that the bureaus already authorized have 
failed in their purpose as far as tariff investigations are con- 
cerned. Perhaps I am wrong. 

1 have here the report on trade and tariff in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru, published by the Federal 
Trade Commission, issued as late as June 30, 1916. I have no 
doubt this is a very elaborate, inuminating. and interesting 
report. What tariff commission upon any line suggested in the 
pending revenne bill can do any more than duplicate the work 
which it is evident from this report the Federal ‘Trade Com- 
mission is already performing? 

The only service is, as I have said, to afford a catch phrase 
in the bill to make, perhaps, a certain number of Republicans 
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in the country think that something has been down toward the 
creation of an effective tariff commission upon protective lines. 

I do not intend to pursue this matter further. I do not want 
to be supposed to be in opposition to a proper tariff commission, 
and an effective one. I would be foolish to array myself in 
opposition to any agency which can collect information for 
both branches of Congress when every five or six or eight or 
te: years this tariff question comes up requiring the adjust- 
ment of our tariff schedules to the changing needs of the 
country. 

I feel that we already have many agenties collecting this in- 
formation for the benefit of Congress. We have the reports of 
our consular agents all over the world, the reports of the 
Treasury Department through its various bureaus and agencies, 
the reports of the Department of Commerce through its bureaus 
and agencies, and the elaborate hearings which are always held 
when tariff measures are up particularly by the Ways ana 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives. 

I am not one of those, Mr. President, who belittle or under- 
rate the value of the information and the hearings furnished 
by the business men and the manufacturers of America when 
a tariff bill is under consideration. I can only recall the 
methods of the German Government in framing tariff laws 
when the business men of Germany are taken by their Govern- 
ment officials into their full confidence and cooperation,, and 
with their help the tariff laws are framed for the German 
Empire, which have resulted, in my opinion, in enabling Ger- 
many to stand self-sustaining, cut off from the rest of the world, 
in this the greatest war of our history. And I also welcome at 
such hearings and conferences the wage earners and workers 
of the land interested in upholding the high standard of Ameri- 
can wages. 

Had Germany ignored the information and advice of the busi- 
ness men, had she not protected the products of her farms and 
mills, surrounded and confined as she is by hostile forces cut- 
ting her off from supplies from everywhere else, she would long 
ago have been obliged to succumb to the forces which are op- 
posing her. 

In concluding, however, Mr. President, I wish to call atten- 
tion to a brief extract from a speech delivered in Congress by 
William McKinley in reference to a tariff commission. Before 
I ask the Secretary to read it I will say in conclusion that I 
shall advocate an amendment to this paragraph instructing the 
commission to investigate the differences in wages and cost of 
production here and abroad, and that I shall at all times sup- 
port a tariff commission proposed for a bona fide purpose and 
with a sincere intention; but this commission to me is meaning- 
less; it is simply a duplication of two other commissions for 
which large appropriations have been allowed, and has no other 
purpose, in my opinion, than to mislead the people of the 
country when they come to visit their condemnation upon this 
monstrous measure of direct taxation. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I cap not refrain from saying that we are taking a new and some- 
what hazardous step in delegating a duty that we ought ourselves to 
33 duty confided to us by the Constitution, and to no others. 

t is true that a commission does not legislate. and therefore its work 

may or may not be adopted by Congress. This is the safety of the 

ropoxition. The information it will furnish will be Important, and 

ts statistics of rare value, but the same sources of information are 
open to Congress and to the Committee on Ways and Means as will be 
available to a commission; and as the former will ultimately have to 
deal with the question practically in Congress, it has seem to me if 
that committee were willing to undertake the task, and had the requisite 
time to perform it, It would be the wisest and most certain course to 
the accompli tment of results desired by all. Certainty and stability 
are essential elements to the succexs of trade, and as long as we are 
doing reasonably well experiments should be avoided. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Republican Party to-day, 
as in the past, is the special representative in legislation and in 
Government of the so-called interests. The disaster which that 
party suffered in the election of 1912 has not weaned it from 
this odious copartnership. Events now transpiring make it 
clear that if that party is restored to power this old copurtner- 
ship will not only continue, but the alliance will be even more 
strongly knit together than in the past. 

Out of this alliance sprung what came to be known through- 
out the country as the invisible government. 

These interests wrote our tariff laws; they wrote our financial 
‘laws and controlled our financial policies. The Republican 
Party could deny them nothing which they demanded and could 
do nothing which they opposed. Our legislation became a sys- 
tem of special privileges and governmental favors to these privi- 
leged classes. They demanded that they be protected from 
competition from abroad and that they be permitted to protect 
themselves against competition at home, and it was granted, 


At their dictation a financial system had been built up which 
Placed the money of the country in the hands of a few great 
financiers, who made money plentiful or scarce as their selfish 
interests required. The people's interest was forgotten or con- 
sidered of minor or secondary importance. 

When this exploitation of the people through the agency of 
the Republican Party had reached a point where it became 
unbearable the protest against that party became so strong that 
its candidate for President in 1912 carried only two small States 
in the Union, and a Democratic President and Congress were 
elected upon the promise to put an end to these outrageous 
abuses and usurpations and to reestablish government by the 
people and for the people. 

The Democratic Party in response to this demand of the 
people bas put an end to these shameful, scandalous prostitu- 
tions of governmental functions. The special interests no longer 
control at the White House or in the Halls of Congress. They 
no longer dictate and control our economic, fiscal, and com- 
mercial policies. Their special privileges have beén taken away 
from them, and in truth and in fact the rule of the people has 
been restored. 

But for the power and influence and almost exhaustless re- 
sources of these great special interests which the Democratic 
Party in 1912 unhorsed and have since stripped of their 
privileges, the crushing defeat then administered to the Repub- 
lican Party would have eliminated it as a factor in the coming 
election, and the contest this year would be between the Demo- 
cratic and Progressive Parties, But these powerful interests, 
with exhaustless resourees, ready to dare and do everything, 
have in a last desperate effort to regain the scepter then wrested 
from their hands again rallied around the old guard of that 
party as their only hope, and have enabled the stand-pat and 
reactionary wing of that party to capture the Progressive wing, 
and the old fight between government by the few in the interest 
of the classes and the special interests and government by the 
people in the interest of the people is again on, and it goes 
without saying that these interests will fight with the despera- 
tion of a monarch who has lost his throne and thinks he sees 
a last desperate chance to win it back. They fight not for a 
throne but what to them means more than a throne—the priv- 
ilege of exploiting at will 100,000,000 people for their selfish 
ambitions and greed. Their plethoric pocketbooks are wide open 
to regain these lost privileges, and it is for the purpose of mak- 
ing the purchase safe that the Republicans in Congress have 
announced their determination and purpose to defeat the cor- 
rupt practices act, thereby giving them a free hand in their 
effort to buy the election and again install themselves in their 
old position of dictation at the White House and in Congress. 

There can be no concealment of the fact that the Republican 
Party as organized and controlled to-day is more thoroughly 
representative of the special interests and if again placed in 
power would be more thoroughly under the control of those in- 
terests than in the days of Aldrich and Cannon. The men who 
control that party to-day in Congress and in the country, the 
men who controlled and brought about the nomination of the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, are as close to the 
special interests, as representative of those interests. and as 
sympathetic with their demands as were the men who controlled 
the policies of that party during the Taft and Roosevelt admin- 
istrations, when special privilege and monopoly were more 
rampant and dominant in this country than in any period of our 
history. 

Only a few days ago the Senate heard with amazement the 
bold declaration of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], one of the strongest and most ardent champions 
of special privilege and governmental favoritism through legisla- 
tion in the Republican Party, criticizing the so-called conces- 
sions of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, and impliedly, almost 
directly, attributing the misfortunes of the Republican Party 
to what he declared to be the fact that in an unguarded moment 
it had yielded to the uninformed demand of the people and per- 
mitted reductions from the Dingley tariff rates. Evidently that 
Senator, filled with the reactionary spirit to which I have re- 
ferred as dominant in the minds of the element now in control 
of the Republican Party, believes if that party is restored to 
power it should enact a tariff law more radically protective and 
favorable to the special interests than either the Payne-Aldrich 
or the Dingley tariffs. I commend this purt of the speech of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to those Progressives who are 
considering supporting the Republican Party in this eampaign. 

I am not surprised that the special interests do not like our 
Democratic tariff. They did not write it, not because they did 
not want to write it, but because we would not let them write 
it. When we were making it they came to Washingto in full 
force with their experts and their attorneys, as in the old days 
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of Republican tariff making, to tell us how to write it. We 
treated them courteously and kindly, but when it came to writ- 
ing the bill we let them understand that that was our job, and 
that we were the representatives of the people and not of their 
tariff overlords, and as such we proposed to make the bill in 
their interests and not in the interest of their taskmasters. 

These same interests, through representatives in Congress and 
outside, say itis the worst tariff law ever written. Undoubtedly 
it is the worst ever written for the trusts, the monopolists, and 
tariff grabbers, but I am sure it is the best ever written for 
the people who bear the burdens and pay the taxes. 

They complain that our tariff has made the tariff wall so low 
that the foreigner can climb over it. That is just what we 
intended to do. 

You can revise the tariff downward without hurting the spe- 
cial interests if you keep the wall high enough to keep the for- 
eigner out. That was what the Payne-Aldrich law did in many 
instances. But you can not revise the tariff in the interest of 
the people unless you lower the wall enough to let the foreigner 
over and allow some competition from abroad, especially when 
the price here is above the level of a fair and just profit. That 
is what we aimed to do when we wrote the present law, and 
that is what I think we did do. If any are dissatisfied, it is be- 
cause they are not content with fair prices and reasonable profits, 
If any suffer, it is because we have taken their business from 
a monopolistic basis and put it upon a fairly competitive basis. 

Now, let us consider the charges made by the Republicans 
against the actual operations of the present tariff. While 
claiming that the tariff has had nothing to do with the over- 
flowing prosperity we are now enjoying, they charge that be- 
fore the war the Democratic tariff had flooded the country 
with cheap foreign goods, reduced our sales abroad, brought 
disaster to business, and proved a failure as a revenue producer. 

Mr. President, in passing I can not refrain from referring 
to the great embarrassment—yea, distress—of our Republican 
friends because of the prosperity the people are to-day enjoy- 
ing under Democratic administration. Its effect upon their 
mental attitude is painful to behold. They have brooded over it 
until they seem to have developed a positive antipathy to pros- 
perity. They snarl at it, turn up their noses at it, and even 
question whether it is not an unwholesome and sinister sort of 
thing thrust upon us by evil portents. They leave the impres- 
sion that it would be intolerable to them but for the hope that 
it may soon disappear. 

Now and then under Republican administrations we had 
some prosperity, never permanent—subject always to such 
disastrous panics as we had in 1907 on account of the make- 
shift financial system of that party. But such prosperity as 
we had—vacillating and uncertain as it was—when that party 
was in power they attributed always to the tariff and the 
Republican Party. They would not admit that those spurts 
of prosperity were due in any way to any conditions except 
the legislation and policies of that party. If crops were bounti- 
ful here and short elsewhere, they would not admit that those 
conditions had anything to do with the greater prosperity 
which resulted. This prosperity was altogether a Republican 
product, dependent in no way upon the fundamental laws of 
supply and demand, dependent in no way upon conditions 
affecting production here and elsewhere—a thing with which 
the people had nothing to do except to enjoy, a blessing having 
its source and center solely in Republican legislation. 

Now that we are enjoying a prosperity incomparably greater— 
a prosperity more thoroughly diffused than ever before—a pros- 
perity which has placed us in the forefront of the nations of 
the world they ridicule it, deny that legislation or good govern- 
ment has anything to do with it, and proclaim it a thing which 
has been forced upon us and that will disappear as suddenly as 
it came and leave wreck and ruin behind it. 

But this aside, let us examine their several criticisms of the 
actual operations of the Democratic tariff and revenue system 
before the war, in their order. 


FIRST CHARGE, 


The first charge they make against the Democratic tariff law is 
that it had proved a failure before the war in that it did not 
produce adequate revenue to run the Government. This charge 
is without foundation and is false as a statement of fact. 

This is not a matter of argument or conjecture; it is a matter 
of record—a question to be determined by the facts, and the 
facts are facts of record and can not be disputed except by a 
willful perversion of the record. 

What is that record? The record fact is that during the first 
year_of the life of the present tariff act the receipts: of the 
Treasury were the largest up to that time in ali our history— 
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$10,500,000 larger than in the previous year under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act; they were not only sufficient to pay the expenses 
of the Government, but left in the Treasury enough to pay the 
expenses of that year’s construction work of the Panama Canal. 

This statement is not only true with respect to the first fiscal 
year of the present administration, but it is equally true with 
respect to that part of that fiscal year which clapsed after the 
present tariff law went into effect. From January 1, 1914, to 
August 1, 1914, being that part of the year immediately pre- 
eeding the war, when the present act was in full force, the 
ordinary receipts of the Treasury under the present law were 
$27,000,000 greater than those from January 1, 1913, to August 
1, 1913. So that whether we take the whole fiscal year im- 
mediately before the war or the seven months when the present 
law was in full force, the revenues of the Government during 
this period were greater than during the like period of the pre- 
ceding year, when the Payne-Aldrich Act was in force. 

Instead of our tariff law being a failure as a revenue producer 
during the period of its operation before the war the books of 
the Treasury will show that during the first fiscal year under it 
the receipts of the Treasury were greater than in any previous 
year of all our history—greater than in any year under the Mc- 
Kinley tariff; greater than in any year under the Dingley tariff; 
greater than in any year under the Payne-Aldrich tariff; greater 
than under any revenue system ever enacted in our whole history; 
greater by $13,000,000 than I estimated when I reported the bill 
to the Senate; and. after paying all expenses there was a surplus 
in the Treasury. And we did not have to sell any bonds either, 
while under the Dingley and Payne-Aldrich Acts on four differ- 
ent occasions during the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft 
4 wee found expedient to reimburse the Treasury by the sale 
0 nds, 


Ordinary receipts of the Government (exclusive of postal). 


We not only had a surplus in the Treasury on the 1st day 
of July, 1914, being the end of the first fiscal year under the 
present administration, but on August 1, 1914, we had a balance 
in the general fund in the Treasury of $158,384,000, being 
$20,000,000 more than on the Ist day of August during any 
year of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

In a colloquy between Senators Gronna, WEEKS, Smoor, and 
myself on August 25, in which we were discussing the question 
of how the Republicans proposed to raise the three hundred and 
sixty-odd million dollars in addition to the current expenses for 
preparedness, the Senator from Massachusetts, Senator WEEKS, 
stated “that if the lowest Payne-Aldrich rate was now in force, 
based on our present importations, there would be an added 
revenue of $176,000,000 per year.” The lowest Payne-Aldrich 
ad valorem rate was 17.69 per cent in 1913. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] stated that the average 
ad valorem rate of the Payne-Aldrich law was 18.8 per cent 
and if the importations were the same during the fiscal year 
1917 as they were in 1916 there would be a gain of $183,000,000 
in customs receipts. 

This result was obtained by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WEEKS] by applying the lowest Payne-Aldrich ad valorem 
rate, which was 17.69 per cent, and the result was obtained by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor], as he stated on the floor. 
by applying the average ad valorem rate under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which was 18.8 per cent, to the actual imports for 
the fiscal year 1916. - 

The fallacy of this method of calculation would seem to be 
too apparent to require any consideration. The ad valorem rate 
of the same tariff law varies from year to year, according as the 
character and price of the imports change. There was no year 
during the Dingley law, as there was no year under the Payne- 
Aldrich law and as there has been no year under the present 
law, when the average ad valorem on imports was the same. 

During cach of these three periods when these fluctuations 
in the average ad valorem rates under each of these several 
acts were golng on the tariff rates were the same. 

I hereto attach a table taken from the Statistical Abstract 
for 1915, page 497, giving the average ad valorem rate for each 
year from 1898 to 1916, inclusive. 


1916. 
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Total imports of United States for consumption, 
{Statistical Abstract, 1915, p. 479.] 


It will be seen from this table that the average ad valorem 
under the Dingley law fell from 29.48 per cent for 1899 (the 
first full year under that law) to 22.99 per cent for 1909 (the 
last full year), a decrease of over 22 per cent for the 10 years, 
or an average of over 2 per cent per year. 

The average ad valorem under the Payne-Aldrich law fell 
from 21.11 per cent for 1910 to 17.69 per cent for 1913, a decrease 
of about 16 per cent for three years, or an average of 5} per 
cent per year. 

The average ad valorem under the present luw fell from 12.49 
per cent for the first full year of that law (1915) to 9.72 per 
cent for 1916, a decrease of 22 per cent. 

The steady decrease from 1899 to 1913 was due principally to 
the steady increase in prices, an increase which still continues, 
and which has been very much greater since the beginning of 

the war than at any time before. 

The decrease from 1909 to 1913 was caused by the steady in- 
crease in prices, together with the practical prohibition of many 
of the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law. This explains the more 
than doubling of the annual rate of decrease. 

The decrease from 1914 to 1916 was caused by the lower rates 
of the present law, aided by the change in the character of our 
imports and large increase in price due to abnormal conditions. 

To plainly see the effect on the ad valorem rate of duty of the 
increase in price and also of the increase in the total value of 
imports, while the amount imported changes very little, let us 
look at our sugar trade for the past few years. 


Sugar—Ilustration of effect of increase in price on ad valorem rate. 


This shows that the importations increased from 1914 to 1916 
about 11 per cent, while the price increased over 85 per cent and 
the ad valorem decreased over 55 per cent. 

The specific rate for the last three months of 1914 and for 
the years 1915 and 1916 was the same—a reduction from the 
Payne-Aldrich rate of about 25 per cent. The quantity imported 
for 1914, 1915, and 1916 was practically the same, but the 
equivalent ad valorem rate of duty was cut in half. 

It is said that the average Payne-Aldrich rate was 18.8 per 
cent. It will also be seen that the average rate under the 
present law is 12.35. It is evident that it would be absurd 
to apply either of these rates to the actual tmports of 1916. as is 
shown by the fact that the rate of the present tariff applied to 
the actual imports of 1916 gives an ad valorem widely differ- 
ent from the ad valorem of either of the two previous years. 

The question therefore is, What would be the average actual 
ad valorem on imports for the fiscal year 1917 if the Payne- 
Aldrich rates were applied? It is not a question of applying 
the ad valorems of any other years, but a questien of applying 
fixed rates to actual imports. 

I have requested the Treasury Department to furnish me, if 
possible, with a fair and reasonable basis for applying the 
Payne-Aldrich rates to actual imports for the year 1916. 

At the request of the Secretary of the Treasury. this state- 
ment has been prepared for me by Mr. McCoy, the Actuary of 
the Treasury Department, and Mr. Nevius, chief stafistician of 
the Customs Division of that department, working in concert. 


They have given me two bases of calculation. The statement fur- 
nished by Messrs McCoy and Nevius is as follows: 
CUSTOMS REVENUE FOR 1916 UNDER PAYNE-ALDRICH RATES. 

The war has very much curtailed the European manufactures 
of the highly dutiable goods formerly sent to this country. It 
has also caused a great increase in prices, thus reducing the ad 
valorem rate of duty equivalent to the specific rates imposed by 
our tariff law. This, together with a large increase in our im- 
port of crude articles, has much reduced the average ad valorem 
rate of duty upon our total imports. 


In order to find this effect upon the average rate of ad 
valorem duty under the present law, we assume as 
the norma! the average rate for the fiscal year 1914 
Pk per cent) and 1915 (12.49 per cent), which 


. Ee Sale per cent.. 13. 69 
Average rate fiscal year 1916_-.______________do____ 9.72 
A decrease in ad valorem of 3 3. 97 


This toa per cent ad valorem is 29 per cent of the normal 13.69 
per cent. 
Payne-Aldrich rate, ad valorem, fiscal year 1913, per 


Tce Lee pre LES SO EPI ̃˙ . , SA ai 17. 69 
This reduced by the 29 per cent above shown__per cent 5.13 
— — 
Tuis leaves as the estimated Payne-Aldrich rate 
ccc Se pe cent 12.56 
Total importation of all goods, fiscal year 1916_______ $2, 197, 900, 000 
This multiplied by the average rate as above__per cent 12. 56 
Customs revenue for 1936 under Payne-Aidrich 
— ᷣͤ ͤ aa TIDE ERT AONE, $276, 056, 000 
Actual customs revenue, 1916, under present law 211, 866, 000 


Additional revenue under Payne-Aldrich rates__ 64, 190, 000 


The Department of Commerce, in Senate Document No. 336, first ṣes- 
sion Sixty-fourth Congress, has carefully worked out the following ad 
valorem rates: ` 
Average ad valorem rates on total imports of the United States for nine 

months periods, excluxive of woul and manufactures of wool for the 

eet ree months and of sugar and molasses for the first siz months 
ath canes, 


October 1, 1912, to June 80, 1913________per cent 15. 45 
October 1, 1913, to June 30. 1914 SAE ae iss, 12. 30 
es 
Abnormal conditions have resulted in the ad valorem 
rate of duty on total imports for 1916 being re- 
Gowd: te eer cent 9. 72 
A’ reduction: from. 12. 30 
ooh, tea gd ESIA ck os MATER oy See al do 2. 58 
2.58 per cent ad valorem ts 21 per cent of 12.30 per cent ad valorem, 
Payne-Aldrich rate, as shown above. per cent 15. 45 
Reduce this by 21 per cent, as above sbown do 3. 24 
This leaves as the estimated Payne-Aldrich rate 
tor 19 —. t 12. 21 


„ r a 
This multiplied by the average rate per cent 


Gives customs revenue for 1916 under Payne- 
Cc A eee ee ese Es $268, 364, 000 
Actual customs revenue for 1916 under present law.. 211, 866, 000 


Decrease in revenue under present law 56, 498, 000 
Payne-Aldrich 


It will be seen by both of these tests, if the 
rates were applied to the importations of 1916 the increase in 
customs revenues would be only $56.498.000, which is $126,500,000 
less than the statement made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] and 5119.500.000 Jess than the statement made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

This shows that if the Payne-Aldrich rates were applied to 
the importations of 1916 the increased revenue would be less 
than the receipts from personal income taxes for the year 1916 
and much less than the receipts from the income tax imposed 
under the pending bill,and would leave over $300,000,000 of 
the cost of prepuredness unprovided for. 

The fact that our customs revenues have not in recent months 
increased proportionately with our imports is used as an 
argument against the revenue-producing qualities of the Demo- 
cratic tariff. The answer is simple and conclusive. 

The revenue derived from imports depends upon their char- 
acter and the war has radically changed the character of our 
imports. 

Our dutiable imports have greatly decreased since the war. 
Our dutiable imports from Europe, from whence in normal 
times we derive two-thirds of our total dutiable imports, de- 
creased 32 per cent in 1915 and from the balance of the world 
something over 6 per cent, This fact fully accounts for the 
continued shortage in customs revenues. But while our duti- 
able imports have greatly decreased, as a result of the war, our 
free imports, especially from nonmanufacturing countries, have 
increased ; first, hecnuse since the war we have taken the place 
of Europe in supplying these countries with their manufac- 
tures, and have had, as a matter of course, to take their crude 
products in payment. Secondly, because the enormous foreign 


$2, 197, 900, 000 
12.21 
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demand for our products during the past 12 or 18 months has 

made it necessary for us to increase our purchases of raw ma- 

terials—some of which we do not produce at all—from abroad. 
8 SECOND CHARGE, 

Secondly, it is charged that before the war, under the present 
tariff act, the country was flooded with cheap foreign goods. 
This charge is not true, as the record will show, either as to free 
or dutiable imports prior to the war. There was, as I have 
stated, a falling off in our dutiable imports and the increase in 
our free imports was not abnormal. 

The Republican tariff, as does our tariff, carried a big free list. 

Most of the things on the Republican free list were for the 
benefit of the manufacturer—free raw materials for use in his 
manufactures, When we came to write the tariff we added 
somewhat to the Republican free list, but while some of the 
things we added were for the benefit of the manufacturer, most 
of them were for the benefit of the people—things that without 
further manipulation go directly into consumption by the peo- 
ple—but the ratio of increase in our free imports under the Demo- 
cratic tariff up to the time of the beginning of the war and until 
the enormous demand upon our factories, mines, and fields to 
supply the requirements of our great export trade made it nec- 
essary for our manufacturers to increase their purchases of free 
raw materials from abroad was no greater than under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act. 

In reply to this charge I again appeal to the record. It will 
show that our imports of dutiable goods for the fiscal year 1914 
fell off $59,000,000 and that our general imports of goods free of 
duty that year increased $140,000,000, making & total increase 
in general imports of that year of $81,000,000. 

This is the record of the increase in general imports under 
the present law during the first year before the war. It is a 
normal increase. It is very much less than was estimated at 
the time the tariff bill of 1913 was reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Finance, as will be shown by reference to my 
report filed for the committee on that bill. 

This increase of $81,000,000 in our general imports during the 
first year of that law is now held up to the country by Repub- 
lican politicians as showing that this law and its operation before 
the war was a menace to our industries and a voluntary turning 
over of the American market to the foreigner. How utterly 
absurd this charge is and how completely the Republicans are 
estopped from making such an argument will appear when the 
increase in our imports for the year 1914—the first year of the 
present tariff law—is compared with the increase in our imports 
during the first year of the Payne-Aldrich law which it sup- 
planted. I have the record showing that increase. 

If you will turn to the Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce, June, 1916. page 57, you will be amazed to find, in view 
of this Republican charge against the present law, that during 
the year 1910—the first fiscal year of the Payne-Aldrich Act— 
there was an increase in our general imports over the previous 
year of $245.000,000, the increase being three times as great as 
that during the first year of the present law. 

But let us bring these periods of comparison nearer together. 
Instead of taking the first year under each of these laws let us 
take the last year under the Payne-Aldrich law and the first 
year under the Democratic law. What is the result? 

A reference to the volume to which I have just called atten- 
tion will show that during the last year under the Payne-Aldrich 
Act the increase in general imports was $160,000,000 as against 
881.000.000 during the first-year under the present law, or twice 
as great as under the present law. 

The table which I hereto attach from the Monthly Summary 
for June, 1916, not only sustains these statements, but in 
addition it shows that the increase in general imports under 
the Payne-Aldrich law during its whole life was $502,000,000, or 
an annual average increase of $125,000,000, while the increase in 
general imports under the present law for the first three fiscal 
years of its life was $385,000,000, or a yearly average of 
$128.000,000, 

In other words, the total average annual increase of imports 
under the present law over the Payne-Aldrich law has amounted 
te only 83.000.000. 

General tmports—M onthly summary of commerce, June, 1916. 


Tariff law. Year | Total imports. 

Dingley. 1 81, 927,000 
Payne- Aldrich.. .sss-cessssacsdesootcpeeoopacssooeapssosda 1910 1, — 947,00) 
D 1911 1,527, 226,099 
1912 1,653, 265, 009 

1913 1, 813, 00%, 00) 

1914 1, 893, 924, 009 

1915 1, 674, 170, 009 

1916 2, 197, 884, 000 


These facts constitute the record. That record can not be dis- 
puted or explained away, and it furnishes the conclusive answer 
to all the charges and imputations of the Republican Party 
with respect to the increase in imports under the present law 
before the war. Misrepresentation and hypocrisy have never 
brought success to any cause and it will not do so this year. 

In passing, in this connection it may be well to call attention 
to the stress laid by the Republicans on the circumstance that 
during the four months of April, May, June, and July, 1914, our 
imports exceeded our exports by something over $19,000,000. 
They never tire of referring to this fact. It is trumpeted as a 
fact which utterly condemns the present law. It is used by 
them as-an unanswerable argument in support of their charge 
that it is a public menace. 3 

I am sure our Republican friends in pursulng this line of 
argument have overlooked the record of imports and exports 
for the year 1910, the first year of the Payne-Aldrich law. If 
3 will take the trouble to examine it they will find the fol- 
owing: : 


vo i aon PDE PEN O — $ 123. 838. 830 
e Sali ee Meee ress 
Imports facet EE ³⁰ A AAT 
TESTOR EBS Sc ps ee ot ee ee wena, r 
Total imports for two months 293, 197, 
Total exports for two months 268, 216, 487 
Excess of imports over exports for two months.. 24,900,928 


This examination makes it unnecessary to consider further 
the Republican assault upon the present law on account of an 
excess of imports over exports for a “ew months. 

But this is not all. If we take the average annual increase 
in our total imports, free and dutiable, from 1899 to 1914, we 
find that this increase is 11.44 per cent, against 4.5 per cent 
during the year 1914—the first year under the present law. 

I hereto attach tables of imports for these two periods, giv- 
ing the percentage of increase during each period. 


Gencral im ports Fiscal years. 
FREE. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— Amount. Ver cent 

„„en. $300, 279, 810 3.04 
387, 236, 866 2.30 - 

339, 608, 669 17, 2 

395, 818, 871 16.85 

426, 180, 979 7.40 

454, 130,240 6.55 

517, 442, 302 13.94 

549, 623, 878 6.22 

644, 029, 761 17.17 

525, 003, 308 118. 38 

599, 555, 639 14.07 

155, 311,395 25, 98 

775. 972, 509 2.87 

„ 13. 48 


1 Decrease. 


Average annual increase from 1899 to 1914, $55,148,193, or 
18.36 per cent, as against 14.2 in 1914. 


DUTIABLE, 


Fiscal year ending June 30 - 


$398, 888, 679 200 22.25 

482, 704,318 639 A. 63 

483, 563, 498 "178 18 

506, 502; 077 581 re 

502, 538, 253 181 18.37 

esses 536, 057, 131 127 110, 44 

600, 070, 769 113, 638 11.75 

676, 938, 56$ 867,799 12. 81 

700,301,601 113,453,096 16.76 

683, 738, 484 | 1 121,653,189 | 118.99 

712,363,585 | 43,625, 101 6.1 

891, 636, 034 89,272, 449 12.53 

750, 253,096 | 151,382,438 16.41 

771,504,108 | 21,340, 508 281 

825, 481,072 53, 889, 968 6.98 

766, 422,958 | 59,051,114 17,15 

S EREE SA N Folens 613,055 2 125,779, 893 116.41 
ccc 705,219,724 | 64,576, 659 10. 08 
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Average annual increase from 1899 to 1914, $24,636,952, or 6.21 The increase in the total exports of goods from the United 


per cent, as against a decrease of 7.17 for 1914. 
FREE AND DUTIABLE. 


Increase over previous 
year. 


Fiscal year ended June 30 Amount. 


£697, 148, 489 
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` Average annual increase 1899 to 1914, $79,785,145, or 11.44 
per cent, as against 4.5 per cent in 1914. 

These tables show that of the general imports for the fiscal 
years beginning with 1899 the average annual increase in imports 
free of duty from 1899 to 1914, the first year of the present law, 
to be 18.36 per cent, as against 14.2 per cent during the fiscal 
year 1914—the first year under the present law. 

These tables also show that the average annual increase in 
dutiable imports from 1899 to 1914 was 6.21 per cent, as against 
7.17 per cent for the year 1914—the first year under the present 
law. 

These tables show that average annual increase in both free 
and dutiable from 1899 to 1914 was 11.14 per cent, as against 
4.5 per cent for 1914. 

THIRD CHARGE. 

Nor is it true that our Democratic tariff brought about a 
curtailment of our sales abroad during the period of its oper- 
ation before the war. The amount of goods a nation sells 
abrond, like the amount of goods a merchant sells to his cus- 
tomers, depends upon the ability ef the customer to buy. 

There was a period of world depression in 1914. On account 
of this depression the nations with whom we trade did not buy 
as heavily during that year as usual, either from us or from 
other nations, and for this reason our sales abroad during the 
Democratic fiscal year of 1914 were not as great as during the 
Republican fiscal year of 1913. but, with the single exception of 
the yeur 1912, our exports during the Democratic fiscal year of 
1914 were greater than in any previous year of all of our history ; 
greater thun in any year under the McKinley tariff; greater 
than in any year under the Dingley tariff; greater than in any 
other year under the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 

I hereto attach a table taken from the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce, for June, 1916, showing our imports under the 
Dingley law, under the Payne-Aldrich law, and under the present 
law up to 1917, also our total exports for the same period, and 
our total balance of trade for the same period: 


Balance of trade of United States. 
Monthly Summary of Commerce, June, 1913. 


Dingley..........] 1909 1,311,920. 000 /$1,663,011.000 [.. - - 
Puyne-Aldrich . 
8 „091 81,201,189, % 
S 551,057,000 
DON SNEIN? 632, 878, 000 
Underwood - 
Simmons 2,364, 578,000 | 470,653,009 
Da PENA 2, 768, 589, 000 |1, 094, 419, 000 3, 700, 87,000 
D 000 2, 135, 775, 000 


Average, 420.306, 300. 


- Average, 81. 233,615, 70 


This table shows that 

The increase in general imports under the Payne-Aldrich bill 
during its life was $502,000,000, or a yearly average increase of 
$125,500,000. 

The increase in genera! imports under the present law for the 
first three years was $385,000,000, or a yearly average of 
$128,300,000. 


States under the Payne-Aldrich bill during its life was 
$803.000,000, a yearly average of $200,750,000. 

The increase in the total exports under the present law for 
the first three years was $1,868,000,000, or a yearly average óf 
$622,700.000. 

The balance of trade for the first three years under the 
Payne-Aldrich law was $1,261,000,000, an annual average of 
$420,400,000. 

The balance of trade for the first three years under the 
present law was $3,700,800,000, or an annual average balance 
of $1,233,600,000. 


FOURTIC CHARGE—BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


Republican politicians likewise charge that this bill during the 
first year before the war brought disaster to business, I say 
politicians because the business interests made no such charge. 
These politicians charge that before the war began our tariff 
legislation had brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy 
and industrial ruin. It is true when we assumed control of the 
Government we found a condition of business depression. It 
was a depression which started before we came into power and 
which continued for some while after we came into power. It 
was not a depression, however, confined to this country. The 
same depression existed throughout the world. It was less 
acute here than elsewhere. It was less acute here than in 
Europe. Less acute here than in Canada. Less acute here than 
in South America and other parts of the world. But it came 
about under Republican administration and it continued for 
a while after we came into power. 

But for months before the outbreak of the war there had been 
a recovery from these conditions, confidence had been restored, 
and prosperity had returned. The voice of great metropolitan 
journals, of great national trade agencies, of great captains of 
industry, from one end of the country to the other, proclaiming 
in no uncertain terms that prosperity was not only coming, but 
had already arrived and to stay, had silenced the partisan 
clamor of professional politicians and calamity howilers. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask permission to attach as an 
appendix to my remarks clippings from a mass of great news- 
papers, magazines, trade journals, and agencies covering a pe- 
riod of six months immediately before the war, voicing this re- 
turn of prosperity and declaring that it has come to stay, and 
that business had no further fear about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to will be found as an appendix to Mr. 
Srarmons’s remarks. ; 

_ SUMMARY, 

Mr. SIMMONS. First. The net result of this analysis is that 
the present bill did not prove a failure as a revenue producer 
during the first year of its life, but that the receipts of the 
Treasury during that year were the greatest in our history up 
to that time. 

Second. The increase in general imports during this period 
Was not abnormal, and not as great as was estimated by its 
friends when it was passed. It was only about one-half as 
great as the increase during the last year of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, and only about one-third as much as the increase during 
the first year of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Third. Our exports for that year were not abnormally low, as 
the Republicans would have the people believe, but, with the 
single exception of the year 1913, the greatest of any previous 
year in all our history. 

Fourth. Instead of bringing disaster to business before the war 
begun. the depression which existed when the present adminis- 
tration went into office had disappeared, confidence had been 
restored, and prosperity returned, largely as a result of our 
splendid financial legislation and the satisfactory operations 
of the new tariff. 

Finally, our Republican friends charge that the increase in im- 
ports, especially free imports. during the past fiscal year, stamps 
the present law as a free-trade measure and as a menuce to the 
American producer and laboring man. 

Here again the record not only contradicts but overwhelmingly 
answers the charge. 

Our total imports for the fiscal year 1913, the last full year 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, amounted to $1,813.000,000, while 
in 1916 our total imports amounted to $2,197,000,000, an increuse 
over the last year of the Payne-Aldrich Act of only $384,000,000, 
and an increase over those of 1914, the first year under the 
present law, of $304,000,000. 

Our total exports for 1916, the latest year under the present 
law, exceeded those for the fiseal year 1913, the last year under 
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the Payne-Aldrich law. 581.868.000.000. and exceeded those of 
1914. the first-year under the present law, $1,969,000.000, 

This presents a net gain in our foreign trade balance for 1916 
oyer 1913 of $1,484.000,000. 

“Does this show we have turned our domestic markets over to 
the foreign producer and laboring man? Yea, on the contrary, 
does it not show we have captured the foreign ma kets for the 
benefit of the American producer and laboring man? 

During the last year of the Payne-Aldrich law 54 per cent of 
our imports came in free. The most of these imports were raw 
materials for the use of our manufacturers. It was a part of the 
policy of that purty to permit these products to come In free. 
They did not think it bad policy to do that. They did not 
think it hurtful to do that, as we have not thought it bad 
policy or hurtful to do that. 

Their criticism against our bill at the time of its enactment 
was that it would destroy cur manufacturing industries, not be- 
cause of free importation of raw materials, but because it would 
open the doors to a lurger importation of manufactures ready for 
consumption. They were afraid of the factories of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany. They predicted a great increase in 
these imports as a result of our reduction in duties. 

The facts show that this prediction was unfounded, and that 
instead of an increase there has been a very notable decrease in 
this class of imports, a decrease of $133.965,000. 

I attach a table showing the character and quantity of im- 
ports and exports for 1914 and 1916: 

United States Imports. 


S 749,988, 448 | 1. 104, 750, 211 | 


Dutiable: 
x 83, 804,454 —.— 


F 


Advanced. 
311, 239, 363 


40, 166, 013 


92 free and dut iable: 


——— —— 


MANUPACTURES READY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION. 


ABA 
Dutiable. 


— —ö—öää4— r 22 


= 4,049, 467 


127, 508, 163 
—129, 915, 113 


$21,810, 051 


315,353, 631 


3 716,109 $536, 189, 752 


1, 166,940,319 | 1, 198, 739, 590 


Decrease in imports of manufactures ready for consumption....... 
Total "wl sine usr tices decreased imports of manufac- 


This represents he acres ia the marie ais of mataiaetares 
ready for consumption . 
Total increase in all imports, 1916 over 1814. npnnnnenneeren 
‘This increase is more than equaled by the $351,000,000 increase in 
our imports ol crude and advanced materials for use in manufac 
turing. 


Résumé, United States forer trade, fiscal year 1916, compared with 
fecal year 191}. 
Articles for use In manufacturing, excluding foodstuffs: 


de— 
TER DOP RBs acces — inerease.__ $311, 239, 368 
Exports.. decrease 256, 526, 35 
Advance— 
Import ena . OR cme 40, 166, 013 
Wiper jn ae conic eames 280,005, 608 


Total for oe in manufacturing: 


mports increase. — $351, 405, 381 
| LS PERE et ee ey ei ine eT do_-__ 31, 799, 271 
bre oh ta ready for consumption, excluding food- i 
stuffs 
Imports decrease — 133, 964, 580 
ONO ieee a EA increase__ 1, 271, 459, 492 


It is true, Mr. President, that our imports for 1916 have in- 
creased over the last year of the V’ayne-Aldrich law about 
$384,000,000, but I deny that this increase is due solely or even 
chiefly to the tariff. I deny especially that it is due to the 
reduction or enlarging of the free list made by the present law. 

On the contrary an examination of the record will show that 
it is due— 

First. To the change in the character of our imports as a re- 
sult of the war. y : 

Second. To the greater demand for raw materials to enable 
our manufacturers to meet the foreign demand for their goods. 

Third. To the great jucrease in price of imported goods. 

The war has brought about a very remarkable change in the 
character of our imports, 

While there has been a considerable increase in our free im- 
ports there has been a great falling off in our imports of 
dutiable products of manufactured goods, especially manufac- 
tures ready for consumption, the latter amounting in the lust 
year to $134,000,000. 

The falling off of our dutiable imports is due almost entirely 
to the fact that we import under normal conditions nearly two- 
thirds of our dutiable goods from Europe, but on account of the 
embargo placed by the war upon importations from many of 
the great manufacturing countries of that continent, and other 
war conditions, our imports of this character of goods from 
that source have decreased something around 40 per cent. This 
accounts for the falling off in our customs revenues, 

On the other hand, the increase in our free imports is due 
in part to the fact that many of the neutral markets of the 
world, especially South America, unable to get their supplies 
from Europe, have been buying from us and we have had to 
take their raw materials in payment as Europe had to do. 

In 1915 our free imports from Europe declined, as did our 
dutiable imports from that continent, but our free imports from 
the balance of the world increased 25,5 per cent. This increase 
in free imports came largely from countries which before the 
war bought their manufactures from Europe—Germany, France, 
Belgium, England. Being unable, on account of the war, to get 
their supply of manufactures from Europe, they were from 
necessity forced to buy them chiefly from us. 

When these countries bought from Europe, they paid not in 
money but by exchange of such commodities as they produce, 
which, in the main, are things which our old and new tariff list 
as free. Now when forced to buy their manufactures from us 
they must pay for them either in the things which they have to 
sell or go without them. This has resulted in increasing our 
purchases, as well as our sales to these countries. 

Secondly, the large increase in our exports has compelled an 
increase in our purchases of many things, especially raw mate- 
rials, mostly free under both tariff acts, and which are used 
by our manufacturers to make the things we are now exporting 
in such large quantities. Many of these raw materials we do 
not produce at all, or if at all in insufficient quantities to meet 
the demands of our export trade, Without these purchases from 
abroad our great export trade of the past 18 or 20 months would 
have been practically impossible. 

The importation of these crude foreign products has not 
curtailed but has enhanced and broadened the opportunity of 
American labor and production, and opened new avenues to 
American trade and commerce, stimulating and broadening our 
industrial activity, and added hundreds of millions of dollars to 
our national wealth. — 

Third. In the third place the price of most of the free as 
well as dutiable products we have imported has greatly in- 
creased on account of the war, and this increase in selling 
price has swelled the aggregate of our imports when measured 
in dollars and cents out of proportion to the actual increase 
in the quantity of the merchandise Imported. In other words, 
because of the much higher prices in 1916 than in 1912. a 
statement of the value of the imports in 1916 as compared 
with 1912 does not measure the difference in-the quantity of 
the merchandise imported in 1916 and 1912, and the same thing 
is true with reference to the revenue derived, especially where 
the duty is specific instead of ad valorem. 

The truth of these statements as to imports is mustrated by 
the case of sugar. We imported practically the same number 
of pounds of sugar in 1914 and 1915, and yet our imports of 
sugar measured in dollars and cents—and that is the way we 
measure it—was $101,000,000 in 1914 and $202,000,000 in 1915. 
There was practically no inerease in quantity of sugar imported, 
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but measured in dollars there was an increase of $101,000,000. 
Here we have an increase of $101,000,000 with practically no 
increase in the quantity of the thing imported. The same is 
true in a large measure as to many other products. 

The total increase in our imports for 1916 over 1914 amounted, 
as I have said before, to $304,000,000, while the total increase in 
our imports of crude materials for use in manufacturing during 
that period was $311,000,000. Most of these raw materials are 
free under both the old and the new law, so that the total in- 
crease in our imports for the use of our manufacturers is. 
greater than the total increase of all of our imports. 

That this increase has not been the result of the tariff is fur- 
ther shown by the fact that during the period of this increase in 
imports of raw materials for our factories there has been a con- 
temporaneous decrease of $134,000,000 of manufactures- ready 
for consumption. 

Mr. President, in closing my remarks upon the first year under 
the present administration I spoke of a return of confidence and 
prosperity .under conditions then existing. Barring a few 
months immediately after the war, when international trade 
was temporarily suspended, this tide of prosperity has con- 
tinued to grow in ever-increasing volume until to-day we are 
the most prosperous people in the world. During the last fiscal 
year we sold abroad $2,135,000,000 worth of goods more than 
we bought abroad—more than three times as much as our ex- 
cess sales abroad during the last year of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill—more than 10 times as much as our excess sales abroad 
under the first year of that tariff and 5 times as much as the 
average annual excess in our sales abroad during the four years 
of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The average annual increase in our imports under the present 
law execeeded the average annual increase of imports under the 
Payne-Aldrich law only about $3,000,000. This slight increase 
in our imports is, of course, but a bagatelle compared with the 
enormous increase in our exports. 

From these facts it is manifest that instead of surrendering 
our markets to the foreigner we have invaded and captured his. 
There has been no betrayal of the American producer and labor- 
ing man, but a net gain of over $2,000,000,000 in cash receipts 
to the American producer and in jobs to the American laborer. 
Our present great prosperity has not been hurt by the slight in- 
crease in our foreign purchases, but our enormous sales abroad, 
out of which this prosperity has in part grown, have been made 
possible by these slightly increased purchases abroad. Without 
an increase in our purchases of crude products and raw ma- 
terials from other countries our fields, mines, and factories 
could not have supplied the enormous foreign demand of the 
last year for their products, and without these pürchases of 
their goods our foreign customers would have been without the 
means to pay for their purchases from us. 

The theory of protection as exemplified in the teachings and 
practice of the Republican Party has been to discourage pur- 
chases from abroad of products produced here, and at least 
until recent years our manufacturers have made no special 
effort to cultivate and establish a foreign demand and market 
for their products; as a result our foreign tresle has consisted 
largely in the purchase of such raw materials as were needed 
to supply our mills and factories and the sale of our surplus 
agricultural products. Whatever may be said in favor of this 
theory during the period of developing our production to the 
point of supplying the home demand, it must be obvious that 
when that degree of development has been reached further ad- 
herence to it halts development and produces industrial stag- 
nation, which must eventually tend to contraction and retroces- 
sion. We have now unmistakably reached that state in com- 
mercial and industrial advance. If we seek expansion through 
foreign trade we must abandon a policy based upon the theory 
of isolation and exclusion, We must not by legislation close 
our markets to the foreigner if we wish him to open his to us. 
Even if he were willing to sanction this one-sided trade 
ment it would collapse because of Its impracticability, for with 
a nation as with an individual, sustained purchasing capacity 
is essential to sustained selling capacity. 

In this connection I wish to quote from an article appearing 
in the March issue of the Wall Street Magazine by the Hon. 
George E. Roberts, vice president of the National City Bank and 
former Director of the Mint. In this article Mr. Roberts, who 
is, as is well known, a Republican, says: 

TRADE NOT ONE SIDED. 


lf anything has been demonstrated in the last year it has been 
the truth of that | Seger that you can not have a N one- 
sided trade. All trade, in the last analysis, consists of an exchange of 
commodities. Any other means of settlement is a makeshift and nec- 
essarily temporary. We have kept our great export trade going in the 
last -year, frst by taking back our own securities, and then by takin 
over foreign securities, is, I say, is a makeshift. You can not bu 
up a permanent foreign trade upon that basis or by insisting upon pay- 
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ment in gold. You can have no nent trade that is not advan- 
tageous to all parties concerned; there must be an exchange of service 
and commodities. An industrial country which aspires to sell finished 
products abroad must be willing to receive the crude commodities of 
other countries, : 


APPENDIX. 
ALTOONA, Pa., July 7. 
In every department of the Altoona shops, the industrial center of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., working full time and many of the de- 
partments working overtime, this oy is enjoying an unsurpassed era 
of prosperity. (New York World of July 8, 1 145 


PITTSBURGH, July 7. 


3 big increase In freight business, the Baltimore & Ohlo 
Taloen, K.) s put on 700 men in its shops. (New York World, 
uly 8, s 


Mr. Ford told the President that the automobile business never was 
better, and that there is a substantial increase in the business this year 
over last year, Mr. Ford stated that the increase in his business was 
so great t he is preparing to enlarge his plant“. Mr. Ford 
did not confine himself to a discussion of his own line as an evidence 
of good times. He went into the matter generally, teung of tbe steel 
industry and its allied business. (New York World, July 10, 1914.) 


PITTSBURGH, July 10. 
The Chronicle-Telegraph, Senator GEORGE T. OLtver’s afternoon daily 
paper, prints the following loda: “ Pittsburgh is the first of the 
merican cities to recover from the depression in business which has 
affected the entire country. ee ittsburgh is returning to its 


old-time prosperi 
declares, are feeling the stimulus of 


ty. 
All branches of trad the pa 
returning normal conditions. (New York World, p. 4, July 11, 1914.) 


PITTSBURGH, July 17. 
Voting their confidence in such a return to good times that a record 
year Is in pros the independent sheet and tin-plate manufacturers, 
rincipally of iddle West, the Western Bar-Iron Association, and 
e big independent steel concerns, the Republic Iron & Steel Co. have 


just completed signing scales for affiliated mills with the Amalgamated 
Association Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. President Williams, of the 


Amalgamated tion, said: We based our fight on a return of 
prosperity, and the manufacturers are granting what we asked, felt the 
same wa 


about it, and that a big year for their business was ahead.” 
A long list of concerns in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and some in 
Pennsylvania is given with the statement that they are all going to 
work now. (New York World, p. 4, July 17, 1914.) 


S. R. Burton, banker, and soe B. Gallinger, a manufacturer of 
New York, called on the President to-day. Both informed the Executive 
that business conditions were improving right along, and the country 
was entering an era of prosperity. (New York World, July 21, 1914.) 


“ONE YEAR OF DEMOCRATIC RULE,” 
[From the New York World Washington Correspondent. ] 


Waar WILSOx Has ACHIEVED IN First Yrar—No Suca Recorp Maps 
BY ANY PREDECESSOR. 
WASHINGTON, February 28, 191}. 

For the first time in 50 years the hand of Wall Street has been re- 
moved from the Government of the United States. 

This desirable result is regarded by President Wilson as the para- 
mount achievement of his administration. He considers the elimination 
of Wall Street as a dominating factor in many governmental functions 
the best gift of triumphant Democracy to the American people. The 
seers of this blighting influence will prove beneficial, if not per- 
manent. 

Aside from this accomplished blessing, the President views the crea- 
tion of a new banking and currency system as the most notable event 
of his incumbeney. He believes this great reform takes precedence over 
downward revision of the tariff, with the partial destruction of special 
privilege and the transfer of taxation from poverty to wealth. 

One year of Woodrow Wilson's service as President of the United 
States and leader of the Democratic Party has become history. One- 
fourth of his elective period has expired. In taking stock no Chief 
Executive has ever found such a remarkable record o peonman to 
his credit. With persistence and wisdom he has stead sur urged re- 
demption of all pledges carried in the Baltimore platform. e has been 
supported by both branches of Congress to a more marked degree than 
any predecessor in office, 

GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS, 

Among the great achievements which President Wilson has guided to 
consummation are: 

A banking and currency law which has removed the hand of Wall 
Street and established a democracy of credit. 

A tariff act comprising reduction in duties on imported necessities 
and calculated to the cost of living. No favoritism has been 
shown protected interests, but the poopie were substituted as bene- 
fciaries. In framing this legislation the supervision of Wall Street and 
special interests was rejected. - 

The 8 representing all those who profited from legislation, 
through pub! leity on the part of Mr. Wilson, was removed as a powerful 
instrumentality in the shaping of statutes. As a result of exposures 
made by the President, this obnoxious feature of congressional intimida- 
tion was removed. 

Two important amendments to the Constitution—the first adopted in 
48 years—were made effective. Onc provides for the direct election of 
Senators by the le. The other authorizes the imposition of a tax 
on incomes, thus sferring the burden of maintaining the Government 
from the poor to the wealthy. 

posais were made to all civilized nations for the arrangement of 

treaties whereby actual hostilities would be deferred during a year of 

8 Thirty Governments signified their acceptance of this prin- 
ple. i 


RETURN TO POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 
. A return to popular 3 was encouraged when the President 
appeared in person and addressed the two branches of Congress on 
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legislative propositions. He thus sought to terminate domination 
aronga * arrangements and secret conferences by the aid of 
public opinion. 

The amendment of laws whereby arbitration of disputes between capl- 
tal and labor was made more successful. 

The constitution of peace presented by the President bas gone far 
in the direction of breaking up interlocking directorates, which formed 
the backbone of trusts and monopolies. 

The helping hand ot the Government was extended to the farmers 
when $50,000,000 were distributed to assist in moving crops. 

The divorcement of the Government from the New York financial 

cooperation with foreign Governments in fur- 
nishing funds for China. 


The pact it feat of ceable methods by which the Telephone Trust 
was dissolved without litigation or expense. 

The apt Boe diplomatic postponement under which the unsettled 
relations between the United States and Mexico have been handled. 

The placing of the Postal System on a self-sustaining basis for the 
first time in governmental history. 

The Parcel Post System has been developed and extended to a re- 
markable degree of efficiency and benefit. 


MAJORITY RULE IN CONGRESS, ` 


Parliamentary rules in the Senate and House were amended, 
ing vor on id received from Aldrich and Cannon, leaving the maj 
o con 


concerns that proposed 


remov- 
ority 


The ure-fcod act was extended to include inspection of all meats, 
thus ording adequate protection to American consumers. 
A bureau of markets was established in the Department of Agri- 


culture. providing a scientific method by which farm products may be 
transported and distributed. 
The Armor Plate Trust was compelled to submit competitive bids in 
connection with the construction of American batti ps. The Gov- 
ernment was saved more than $2,000,000. 
The special delivery system was extended to the parcel post. 
The home life of the farmer was pon consideration by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Encouragement in the utilization of labor-saving 
devices was contained in 55,000 letters sent out. 
The full tection of the law has been given Indian children. 
lic-land policy was inaugurated. combines conservation 
use of the national domain. 
t of an 9 ae law, which is expected 
double the production o erican farms. 
» institution in the Navy of academic, vocational, and technical 


eat 8 monopolies of the East and West were 
e Pennsylvania Railroad relinquished its hold- 
Baltimore & Ohio. The Southern and Union Pacific merger 

was canceled. 


The extinction of many great combinations in restraint of trade by 


greement. 
a; Thes ratification of eight general arbitration treaties, which will 
enable the President to adjust numerous foreign disputes and complica- 
tions that now prove tating. Among the treaties approved were 
those between the United States and Great Britain and with Japan. 

The establishment of an eight-hour day for women and giris in the 
District of Columbia. 

TO REDEEM PLATFORM PROMISES. 


Marvelous as has been the record of performance, it represents less 
50 per cent of a ent wisas plane ter 8 La ghey top 
and tuating prosperity for the people. In a on to 

5 frdleated, he planned and started on the road to legis- 

lative completion more beneficial Fac ay Bo than any predecessor. 

Many of these will soon be on the statute books. All the remaining fea- 

tures of his pen will be enacted into law before another anniversary 

of presidential incumbency is reached. 

e list of ım portant matters under way includes: 

The negotiation and ratification of a treaty with Colombia by which 

ent shall be made for the loss of Panama and the Canal ne. 

ats is considered on a parity with the great achievements of the past 

. It is intended to remove the stain upon national honor ca by 

he violent seizure of Panama and restore friendly relations with a sister 


lie. 

e repeal of the tolls-exemption clause in the Adamson Act, under 
which American coastwise vessels are given free use of the nama 
Canal. This is expected to remove causes for irritation between this 
Government and those ot Great Britain and other maritime powers. It 
will demonstrate that the United States is willing to respect all treaty 


obligations. 

The ratification by the Senate of 16 additional general arbitration 
treaties. 

The continued arrangement of 2 treaties until all civilized nations 
have been brought into a“ breathing“ a ment with this country. 

Continued efforts for the restoration of peace in Mexico without inter- 
vention or the employment of force. 

Perfection of a treaty with Nicaragua under which this Government 
will acquire the right to construct a canal over the Nicaraguan route and 
secure sites for a naval base and fortifications to protect the Panama 


good roads. 
[From New York Herald, Tuesday, Feb. 17, 1914.] 


STATEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AS TO NUMBER 
p OF PEOPLE OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


4 J. Fitzgerald, head of the employment department of Gimbel Bros., 


sa 
“ Several days ago we placed a big display advertisement in the four 
leading New York newspapers asking for applications for positions of 


milliners. yists, milliner W N and apprentices. We offered the 
highest salaries obtainable by this class of belp in New York City. We 
only seven. The adver- 


expected hundreds of applications. but receiv: 
tisement was taken out of the classified columns and placed in other 
parts of these four papers. in the belief that we would have better 
results, but they failed to bring a single answer. 

“ Picture fitters usually are to be had in any number. We advertised 
for them, and received seven applications. Two years ago. when busi- 
ness was Df prosperous, according to all reports, we frequently 
had 8 and 10 applications from chauffeurs. If we told them that we 
could not take them on, they frequently asked to be employed as 


. 
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helpers until there was an opening. Now we have few applications, and 
I haven't beard a chauffeur ask for a helper’s job for saan — 


MORE HELP NEEDED. 


“TI was looking over our employment sheets and wondering where I 
was to obtain more help when the head of the mail-order department 
telephoned to me and said that he would need several men. Eve 
department store in the city is confronted with the same situation wi 
which we are faced, and I can not remember any period when there was 
a less number of applicants for work than at present. 

“ Just previous to the holidays we had bundreds of applications for 
work, and if there was any business depression it was to be felt then, to 
judge from the number of unemploy: If we had advertised at that 
time for sewing-machine salesmen we would have received scores. of 
applications, many of the persons making an effort to bluff’ their w 
through. A few days ago we advertised for this same kind of DAD AAA 
received two applications.” 


ONE CLASS ALWAYS “OUT OF WORK.” 


James T. Hunt, business manazer of the Bowery Mission and head of 
the Mission Em foyment Bureau, said: 

“We are having a great number of N for work, but not a 
sufficient number to lead us to think that there are 350.000 men ont 
of work in New York City alone, as has been said. Several months a 
we had hundreds of applications from men who had been laid off 
railroads, street car lines, telephone and tele; h companies, but they 
soon began to grow scarce, and I understa t most of them have 
again been placed at work at their trades. 

It would make no difference what state of prosperity we had, there 
would always be a certain element looking for work and making a bowl 
about hard times, It is easy to discriminate between this class and that 
composed of able-bodied, w ling, and intelligent workmen wbo may be 
thrown out of employment. e will aiways have both classes to deal 
with, irespective of how good business conditions may. be. 

“During the seven years that our empoyment bureau has been in 
existence we have placed 22.000 men. At present we are receiving just 
as many calls for men as we received during the time when we were 
supposed to be enjoying an unusual ran of prosperity. Manufacturing 
plants that were partly closed down two mouths ago are again working 
with full forces, and in many instances I have heard of extra men being 
placed at work to take care of increasing business.” 

GAIN IN TYPEWRITER BUSINESS. 


Alfred Augustus Fraser, general manager of the New York office of 
at No. 327 Broadway. said that his com- 


the Remington Typewriter Co., 
penya business has shown a decided improvement in the last two 
montbs. 


Business is better with us in all parts of the country,” said Mr. 
Fraser, “but in New York the improvement is more marked than else- 
where. Our sales in December greatly exeeeded those for December, 
1912, and since 1 1 we are far abead of our business for the cor- 
responding period in 1913. Orders and contracts now in hand assure 
us a profitable year. We feel certain that business in general must be 
good and ng better, because there is no surer barometer to the 
condition of -trade than the typewriting industry. Our emplosment 
agency also reflects the healthful tone of business. There ts an in- 
creased demand to-day for — and we find that salaries are 
ca ng p higher than they have for many a day. Employers are 
ready to pay more now for stenographers and hookkeepers than they 
were willing to pay at any time last year. Good operators are in de- 
mand daily, and where last year they had trouble in obtaining perma- 
nent places at relatively low wages they are finding them now at 
salaries that give no concern about ends meet, 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRIMAN, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER ON UNITED 
STATES INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, TO THE EFFECT THAT CONDITIONS ARB 
ABOUT THE SAME IN LABOR MARKET NOW AS THEY ARE AT THIS SEASON 
EACH YEAR. — 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, resident commissioner of the United States 

Commission on Industrial Relations, to-day gave out the following 

statement supplementing yesterday's announcement of an investigation 


by the commission into unemployment : 

a one who fails to realize t conditions are about the same in 
the r market now as they are at this season each year is either 
ignorant of conditions or insincere, 

“The unskilled laborers, who are the chief sufferers from these an- 
nual periods of unemployment, are for the most part tory and 

the class known as floating labor. This makes the ee 
e 


belong to 
— interstate one, which can only be adequately studied by a 
y. 


[Editoria] from the New York Herald, Tuesday, Feb. 17, 1914.] 
UNEMPLOYED IX XEW YORK—AN “ARMY” THAT HAS DISAPPBARED. 
President Wilson is fully justified in questioning “ statistics" that 

assume to show the presence ol 350.000, or en Avie like that number, 
of unemployed in this city. The Herald certainly challenges their ac- 
curacy, and examples of Sunday and of yesterday furnish ample war- 
rant for the challenge. 

Confronted by the herculean task of clearing the city's streets of the 
heavy accumulation of snow, Commissioner Featherstone and the con- 
tractors working under him sent out Sapar calls for men, The re- 
sponse was prompt on the part of those who wanted work. Every man 
who applied was employed, and still the need for men remained. 

Were there 350,000 applicants? Were there one-half, one-tenth that 
number? Mr. A. F. Gunther, superintendent of the bureau of snow 
removal, said he had about 13,000 men working preterday, “We could 
use many more if they would apply.” Mr. Gunther added. Either the 
“vast army of the unemployed ™ upon which the croakers have been 
harping has never existed or it vanished at the first suggestion of work, 
STATEMENT GIVEN THE NBW YORK HERALD BY MR. GOMPERS FEBRUARY 26, 

1914, 


Unfortunately there is considerable unemployment among the work- 
ing people of our country—and in so far as when auy one man is 
e e through no fault of his own, to him it appears that all our 
social fabrie is a failure—but that reports of the tremendous number 
of unemployed are much exaggerated I have not the slightest doubt. 
We are in the midst of winter and are now passing through the transi- 
tory stage of reconstructive tariff and baukan ae fon, and m 
experience warrants me in aying that the number of unemployed 
present is comparatively less than during similar seasons of the yi 


1916. 
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also 


when tariff legislation had previous! 
much 


y just been 
@ecidedly of the opinion that the period of unemplo. 
shorter than durin 
—— adjustment of 
on. 


enacted. I 
yment will 
former similar periods and transitory conditions. 
dustry to the new conditions is of vital considera- 


am 
be 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


‘There are three facts which answer completely the charge that con- 

Siow ase panicky and that there is no work for the man who wants 
0 

Fürst is the fact, admitted by the leader of the House in the discus- 
sion in that body on last Friday, not denied by anybody, that there is 
plenty of moncy to be had for Investment at low rates of interest. 

Second, while there bas been a slight drop in prices of commodities, 

ces, as a rule, have been tained, ` 

Third, w: have been maintained, 

These conditions are absolutely the reverse of conditions that exist In 
times of panic or business stagnation. 


(Extract from speech by Representative Ansberry, CONGRESSIONAL 
Ruconb. 


CALAMITY-C#Y POLITICS SHOWN BY PLATR MATTER SENT BY OHIO REPUB- 
LICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTED. 


Some time in January of this year the Republican iz 
Stato of Ohio sent out ler-plate matter to the E 
Republican papers throughout the State of Ohio on this same questi 


containing a calamity bowl. Among other papers the; = 
plate matter to the Medina Count, anette, Which —— 8 
Stalwart Republican paper; but Gazette did not at the world 


through the colored spectacies of the gentleman who has charge of that 
organization, and here is what the Rep eren 
to the attitude of these men : S sn 


“ DASTARDLY POLITICS, 


“There has been nothing more rehensible in Ame 
than the present studied effort on the part of the . 
control of the Republican Party to aid and abet an era of hard times in 
this country. It was openly proclaimed at the recent meeting of the 
Republican national committee at lenei Wp that hard times, want, 
rel potent 3 se ~ Tae stad psa a 4 8 To-day from 
stan 0 coming a en o 1 
maar. 1 74 . and br — industrial aan pee Se 
As ere lies on our a of th 
Letter, dated at Columbus, January 3, 19th. „ 
use the contents of this letter in whole or in part. And what is this 
Republican News Letter that all the editors Ohio are ‘invited’ to 
use and bring before their readers? It is a pore calamity howl calcu- 
lated to 3 on a business panic, if possible, and it is nothing else. 
one dip Sarin 8 reads : Ps lene depression.’ Then fol- 
8 — 8 tin th z 7 
“At a recent mee of the ubllean natlonal committee - 
ington Senator Rego Smoor, national committeeman from Gan moa 
cheered in and again when he airily made the following declaration 
for a turkey-buzzard policy for his party: The silent wheels of the 
factorles, the smokeless stacks of our milis, and the suffering of our 
people under a Democratic administration will speak louder than any 
cdg agree 1 Fa 9 2 7 can make. All we have to 
0 ctory to our banners w. poin osed 
rs nee 5 0 9 9 = ee 25 
“No declaration o ciples n % $ 
enlamity and suffering. RE p says Smoor; just wait for 
rom every other st: -pat Republican source is com sam 
sort of business polson—the studi attempt to bring * and 
2 o Wee 8 citizens to further the political ends of 
2 un ooTs Barn 
— the an —.— 2 eses and Daugherties now In control 
“The attempt to inject s poison into the business ‘erles 
country is made, too, when reliable financial 1 ite rad 
oe ee 3 1 ped mye us that the business outlook 
e any ress! 
8 b brigh ng y there is no business dep ion 
ru despi: 7 } 0 y x 1 
“The despicable political panic effort has already failed. The coun 
try is aroused against it, and the boom reco i 
its projectors. sE t 0 erung is already iling upon 
‘The political party that seeks a new lease of life at t ands 
8 Ppp I aaron ing paaie and ara times badly 8 
m such fou 
distrost of all right-thinking people.” F 


[From the New York Herald, February 17, 1914.] 
CHICAGO. 


Charles A. Stevens, president of Charles 4. Steveus & Bros., deal 
in women's wear: The pects trade f — 
bave p 5 tor several pt tie of spring are better than they 

odie J. Spiegil, treasurer of May, Stern Bros.: “Th 
and jobbers are making more and larger orders than they — * 
Jong time. From the reports I have received from all parts of the 
country, I take it that these improved conditions are universal.“ 

E. D. Hurlbert, president of Merchants Loan & Trust Co.: “All indi- 
cations are that the improvement is sound and permanent.” 

SAGINAW, MICH. 


“Tndustrially, Saginaw has never been lu better condition th 
day, and the business prospects never looked brighter. Bankers, naa 
eure and e Mp 5 W. S. Lenters, Re- 

Henn master, said: “The future never look 

15 555 t = 1 ä time.” N 

‘harles W. lure, Republican, president of one 
manufacturing concerns in the United States, said of Cun tenon ie 
10 times as grent as at any time in the history of our company, and 
prospects never looked brighter for all five of ovr plants.” 

W. R, Burt, one of Michigan's wealthiest citizens, is very enthusiatic 
over the business outlook. He said: “This prosperous condition not 
2. pranue a Pipe pesepak 3 W from towns throughout the 

. Croix distr show business roughout the 
with the best possible prospects for the a SS Aer 


WICHITA, KANS. 


That prosperity has settled on Wichita is evinced by the amount of 
building that is contracted for at present. Prospects for the 
largest crops in the history of the State were never better. 

B. F. McLean, president of the Fourth National Bank and a promi- 

: Everyone is feeling fine over the outlook.” 
dent of the Farmers & Bankers’ Life 
rominent Republican, said: “ Every condition points 
he farmers all have money.” 


WHAT THE Folks Back Honum Sax. 
DANVILLE, ILL. 


Danville, home of Josurn G. Caxxox. is in a rich agricultural 3 
The failure of some crops and curtailment of others, OTRE to tbe long 
drought last summer and the unseasonable weather of fall and this 
winter, have been felt by business men of this city and the eighteenth 
co! ssional district in general; but most of them declare that, not- 
withstanding these handicaps, their business for the last year has been 
equal to, and in many instances ater, than any year since 1907. 

There have been no business fallures bere; every business room is 
occupled, and merchants generally ng 
prosperity for the next year, barring anotber crop failure. eal estate 
values are gradually incre: after several years of depression, and 
arrangements are being made for unusual bu g operations with the 
opening of spring. 

Augustus ebster, Republican, president of the Webster Grong 
5 ~ an optimist on the future business outlook of this city 

cinity. 

* Pair in 1913 the rr mee caused me to believe that 

business conditions would not 33 duri tbe last peas but my 

opinion was not verified,” he sal to-day. The year 1913 was ee 

ductive of bigger business than any year since came to Danville, 

eget py e 5 ago. I believe 5 e concern in Dan- 
le also o @ same measure of prosperity. 

“Comparing conditions existing at the 3 time with the condi- 
tions a year ago, J firmly believe that 1 14 will be a greater season 
for the wholesale business in Danville than the eminently successful 
year of 1913, This is saying a front deal, but existing commercial 
and industrial conditions in Danville is the reason for my belief.” | 

Charles L. English, Republican, president of the First National Bank, 
was more outspo ‘concerning his opinion of “ Uncle Jows” calamity 


“This is largely an agricultural country,” sald Mr. English, “and, 
of course, the failure of the oats crop, parmar failure of the corn and 
other crops, was a severe blow from e principal money-producing 
source, bor is now pretty generally employed, and there is a fair 
degree of prosperity in every branch of business. Money may be a little 
tight for the next six months, but 1 regard prospects for the coming 


ear as being very bright.” 
z M. 8. Plant, publican, a leading clothing merchant, said: “I re- 
the coming year as exceptionally good, 


oil the business outlook for 
J. firm; H. C. Adams, president 


ng another “Pp failure.” 
5 head of a large dry- 
a prominent con- 
One of 


goods 
of a building association, and Joseph Schingel, jr., 
expressed practically the same views as the above. 
them stated that the general feeling of optimism for the future and 
congratulation over past and presen conditions in the face of adverse 
cient answer to Uncle Jon.” 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


circumstances ought to be su 

“ Business conditions in the Pacific Northwest,” said C. B. Yandell, 
secretary of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, “are 20 per cent better 
to-day than they were during the corresponding period a year ago. 
Bank clearings, customs receipts, building permits, and rallroad busi- 
ness prove my statement. Prospects of the early recognition in the 
House of Alaskan needs, the ming of the Panama Canal, the recent 
abundant rains are sure to b 
coast country, particularly Sea 
an era of prosperity not known here in five years. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

Secretary James O. Lyford, of the Concord Board f Trade, who was 
naval oficer of the port of Boston from 1898 to 1913, and who now is 
mentioned as a Republican candidate for the United States Senate in 
succession to Senator GALLINGER, said to-night that there was no busi- 
ness depression in this city or vicinity and no indication that anything 
of the sort was 1 

“ With one exception,” he sald, “every Concord industry is employing 
as many men to-day, at as high wages and for as many hours in the 
week, as was the case a year or two years ago. The one exception is 
the shops of the Boston & Maine Railroad, where the force employed 
bas been diminished one-fourth owing to the opening of the road's new 
shops at Billeriza, Mass. 

„Both our wholesale and retail business houses report trade and col- 
lections up to the average for this season of the year.” 

LYNN, MASS. 

After a period of depression, during which hundreds of employees 
were laid off, the big plant of the General Electric Co. here is getting 
busy again, and, according to Walter C. Fisher, its general manager, 
the outlook is bright. Many of the employees who were laid off have 
returned to work, and within a short time it is expected that every de- 
partment of the plant will be in operation again. This is the between- 
seasons perlod for the shoe factories, but most of them here are busier 
than they have been for several months, and most of the manufacturers 
are con t that business will improve steadily from now on. The 
percentage of persons out of work in Lynn Is very small compared with 
other years. 


Co., a 
to better times. 


Srxregx HUNDRED Men RESUME Work AT Gary STEEL MILLS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

More than 1,600 men have been par back to work recently and the 
plant is operating about 80 per cent of capacity. 

Declaring he is glad to find a factor like the Herald substantiating 
the position of optimism regarding business conditions he assumed 
more than a year ago, Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. and formerly president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, said yesterday that he believes business everywhere is safe, sound, 
and promising. 
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“Speaking of own business,” Mr. Towne said, “and the insight 
that gives to allied businesses, and my contact with business men from 
every part of the country, I hold, and I have steadily held for a year, 
the conviction that business everywhere is in a sound, safe, and promis- 
ing condition.” 

t business conditions in this country are improving as a result 
of public confidence following the enactment of currency legislation was 
the statement made to the Herald yesterday by L. II. Shearman, vice 

resident of W. R. Grace & Co., exporters, of No, 7 Hanover Square, 

. Shearman said: 

It will be admitted by all business men that conditions are improv- 
ing and that things will be better within a short time. The public 
fear that President Wilson's currency and tariff legislation might cause 
serious trouble if not precipitate a money panic, as was predicted by 
many, proved to be unfounded and a healthy reaction is now takin 
pace From now on I look for a steady advance in the volume o 

usiness In this country.” 


OPINION OF c. A. SCHIEREN, JR. 


Charles A. Schieren, jr., ot the Charles A. Schieren Co., No. 34 Ferry 
Street, and first vice president of the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, sald that after a careful study of business conditions pre- 
yailing in this country the promises for great industrial activity in the 
coming spring are excellent, Mr, Schieren said: 

“There was a decrease in the volume of business by our company in 
January of only 7 per cent, as compared with the figures for the same 
month last year. But tha* loss promises to be made ap by a correspond- 
ing increase in the business for the current month. These facts, coupled 
with reliable Information supplied to me by correspondents in the 
ae West, assure me that a steady, healthful revival of business is 
n progress. 

“Every business man felt the effect of the calamity cries which arose 
when the tariff and currency legislation was being discussed. The 
pessimists seemingly convinced the people of the country that if either 
of President Wilson's measures was passed a death blow to business 
“would be dealt. But happily this prediction was not verified, the fact 
being that public confidence, upon which the prosperity of the Nation 
actually depends, has been restored.” 


COTTON MILLS INCREASE OUTPUT. 


Edward K. Cone, president of the New York Cotton Exchange, said 
that there is a strong revival of business in the industries associated 
with cotton. The cotton mills not only have not closed, 2s was pre- 
dicted by pessimists, but have steadily increased their output. ‘he 
consumption of cotton at the mills during January established a new 
high record. All the statistics and estimates of the cotton trade,” 
said Mr. Cone, “bear out the Herald's contention that at the base of 
commercial conditions all is weil.” 


NO HALT IN GROCERY TRADE. 


Few men have a better opportunity of obtaining information regard- 
ing the general aspect of trade and business than M. E. Roche, manager 
of the Butler grocery stores throughout the city. Daily he meets sales- 
men from all parts of the country and confers with the managers of 
the many stores over which he has supervision. He has to make esti- 
mates and purchase accordingly. When business conditions are on 
the wane he is amorg the first to realize the fact. When they are 
otherwise his source of information never fails him. This is what he 
thinks of the outlook: 

“I think the pearpers never was better. Business to-day is in a 
splendid condition. e know by the purchases that are made daily. 
When there is uncertainty and lack of confidence there is a decrease 
in the sale of luxuries. t present there is no such g. As far as 
the public is concerned, the reports of a few months ago fell 
on deaf ears. 

“Our business year ended on November 1 last. It was a very suc- 
cessful one, Since then, in view of the various rts which have 
been circulated concerning the general business situation, I have main- 
tained a close surveillance upon our own affairs. The result is that 
I am able to report that for the period between November 1 and to-day 
I find that we are ahead of the corresponding period of last year. 

“I do not regard the situation simply from my own standpoint. In 
the course of my dally routine I meet and converse with men who are 
active in other nes. Many of these are salesmen, who come here 
with goods to sell and whose opportunities for gleaning authentic in- 
formation are remarkably 8 

“When sales are slow for them it indicates that business is slow 

enerally. If the merchant is dow to purchase, his sales are not up to 
fhe average, and if the public is hesitant, then everything becomes 
more or less stagnant. But that is not the case now. Everyone seems 
to be ready to purchase in good quantity.” 
TEXTILE TRADES PROSPER. 


Thomas Smidt, a member of tne dry ds firm of Vietor & Achelis, 
wae another who sounded a note of optimism concerning the situation 
of trade. 

“Our own business fs in splendid condition,” he said, “and the tex- 
tile trade in general throughout the country is flourishing. That I 
know. Merchants are beginning to realize that no ill effects have been 
felt from the change in the tariff, and that none may be expected. 
This, of course, lends stimulus to trade. 

The 1 for the near future are just as bright as those of a 
ear ago, and as far as we are concerned all departments are just as 
busy as they ever were. We observe also that trade all around us is 
in healthy condition, and we pare no credence whatever In what some 
persons have been declaring about hard times. We have plenty of con- 
fidence. The Herald's attitude in the matter Is praiseworthy indeed.” 

Samuel 8. Campbell, vice president and director of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank and director in several other concerns, stated that he ob- 
served distinct signs of Improvement in the business situation generally. 

“We observe a much better outlook,” he remarked. 

COASTWISE SHIPPING ACTIVE. 

Anton A. Raven, president of the American Bureau of Shipping, said: 

“ The surest barometer of business conditions I know of the coast- 
wise shipping trade. There is no better argument that I can advance 
to show that business generally throughout the country is B 8 mg 

than to point to the increasing amount of business being handled by our 
coastwise vessels. 5 

“There has been no appreciable change either for good or worse in 
the foreign shipping. although an Increase was 27 752 in the imports 
when the new tariff schedule went into effect. r exports still lead 
the imports by a healthy margin, and from all indications it would be 
safe to say that they will show a greater gain at the end of the fiscal 
year than ever before in history. The shipping interests which confine 
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their operations solely to the coastwise trade have nothing but encour- 
aging news to giye out on conditions to-day and the 1 for the 


re, 
“With the situation cleared ha in Mexico I believe there will be a 
great step forward in conditions in this country.” $ 

George Doubleday, president of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., said: Busi- 
ness everywhere is improving, and I hear few complaints. The Inger- 
soll-Rand Co. is working full time in, and many of the big industrial 
plants are employing extra help. hear nothing but encouraging re- 
peda „It seems to me that this taik of a business depression is 

surd. 

ENGINEERING CONCERN BUSY. 


S. L. Selden, of the J. G. White Corporation, of No. 43 9 
Place, one of the foremost engineering and construction concerns of the 
country, said that in his opinion the country would this ait enjoy one 
of the most prosperous years commercially and industrially known in 
decades. Mr. Selden said: 

“There is not the shadow of a doubt in my mind but. we are enter- 
ing up a highly prosperous year. ‘This conviction is based 1 gp a 
careful study of the situation and comparison with the statistical data 
of previous years. Last autumn we wondered if we would find work 
enough to keep our forces Siar pie during the winter. That question 
was answered when we recelyi so many commissions that we must 
work hard to keep up with them. 

It business conditions had not improved, our corporation would have 
been among the first to suffer. It is because of this that I say with 
t this will be a banner year in this country. There never 
was anything fundamentally wrong with industrial conditions in this 
country, but the depression noticeable last year was almost wholly due 
to the groundless fear that ra‘ical changes in our financial and tariff 
systems would bring hard times. This fear was aggravated by senseless 

redictions of disappointed politicians, but in the face of it all confi- 
1 8 18 returning, and with it the inevitable revival of business along 
a es.“ 


{From the New York Herald, Feb. 22, 1914. ] 


GooD TRADE Reports IN WEST AND SOUTH— MERCHANTS, BUYERS, AND 
TRAVELERS ALL BEE EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY ‘THROUGHOUT 
COUNTRY. 3 
Buyers from all sections of the country, traveling salesmen, and 

manufacturers who were in New York yesterday were practically unani- 

mous in the opinion that the United States is on the threshold of one 
of the greatest eras of prosperity in its grit ia 

The general business conditions of the coun were reflected by the 
fact that in most cases the buyers are increasing their orders for 
stocks of goods, according te the buyers and merchants whom I inter- 
viewed yesterday. 

One of the large buyers who makes frequent trips to New York is 

George B. Monning, of the out Dry Goods Co. Fort Worth, Tex., 

hans is staying at the Albert Hotel, University Place and Eleventh 
treet 


“The business prospects in Texas,“ said Mr. Monning, “are much 
better than at any time in the last six years. This is a conservative 
opinion based on a thorough knowledge of business conditions through- 
out the entire State.” 

GOOD REPORTS FROM GEORGIA, 


One of the largest manufacturers of Georgia is L. M. Lynch. who 
is at the Albert Hotel, Mr. ch's concern, the Muscogee Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Columbus, Ga., which is in the cotton-goods manufacturing 
business, has a New York office at No. 47 Leonard Street. 

» have traveled all throu the South and the Middle West re- 
cently,” said Mr. Lynch yesterday, “and I know from personal experi- 
ence and observation that the country is just as prosperous as the 
Herald's interviews and editorials have stated.” 

Walter Lassiter, who is a traveling salesman for Eugene Teschner 
& Co., dealers in flowers and feathers, at No. 719 Broadway, said that 
he had just returned from a trip through the Carolinas, Maryland. and 
Virginia, and found a wonderful condition of prosperity throughout 
those sections. 

“In my own State of North Carolina,” he said, “everything is mov- 
ing in a satisfactory manner. Merchants, farmers, bankers, and, in 
fact, eve une: is prosperous, with the outlook bright for more pros- 
perity during the coming year. Sales are good and everybody is happy.” 

LABOR. 


In discussing the matter every man interviewed said that, so far as 
he knew, the price of labor had not been reduced. 1 used this argu- 
ment to refute the contention that there are unusually large numbers of 
unemployed men throughout the country. - 

“Tf the supply of labor is greater than the demand,“ they sald, “and 
this situation exists for a ga length of time, the price will fall 
8 ot the competition. e have noticed no such condition in our 
section.“ 

SOUTIT ENJOYING BOOM TIMES. . 

“The South fs not entering — — but it is enjoying the greatest era 
of prosperity in its 51 The Civil War no longer is a date for 
commercial comparison. m the Shenandoah to the Gulf and from 
the Carolinas to Texas the reign of Midas is more nearly absolute than 
at any other time since the war or than it ever was in the days of 
slavery.” 

Thus spoke James L. Tapp president, general manager, and buyer of 
the James L. sarp Co., of Columbia, S. C., which for 30 years has con- 
ducted the largest wholesale and retail department store in the State. 
Mr. Tapp has been here a week on one of his periodical huying trips, of 
which he usually makes 8 or 10 a year. But he sald yesterday that he 
found it necessary to make several times the ordinary amount of F. 
ruar: 8 of stock and that in consequence his present stay 
would A nearly a month. Mr. Tapp is a director in the 
Palmetto Nationa! Bank, of Columbia, and is largely interested in other 
enterprises of that ety 

“I have been in business in Columbia 28 years.” said Mr. Tapp. “and 
I never before saw trade so good as it is to-day. Our store did the 
largest and most profitable business in its history last year, and the 
volume of business so far this year is far ahead of 1913. 

SEB GREATEST YEAR IN DECADE. 


J. J. Selman, representing William Morris & Co., of No. 140 West 
Twenty-second Street, manufacturers of silk tticoats, and Lichten- 
stein, Reichlin & Co., of Philadelphia, manufacturers of silk dresses 
and waists, has just returned from a trip through the South and West. 
Mr. Selman said yesterday: 
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“T went as far south as Texas, 


and everywhere I found business good 
and the outlook even better. Nie through the South and West manu- 
facturers and dealers are stocking up as if they expected 1914 to be 
the greatest business year in a decade. The South is too busy to pay 
any e to the political pessimist.” 

Albert F. Rockwell, president of the New Departure Manufacturing 
Co., of Bristol, Conn.. which . 1.500 operatives and is at 
on full time, said, “That we regard business as good and mp. eng ‘to be 
better is proved hy the fact ‘that we have just completed a large exten- 
ion to our plant and are about to enlarge further by adding another 
building for our coaster-brake department.” 

C. E. Burch. of No. 45 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York buyer 
for Burch Bros. & Co., owners of dry goods stores in Waterloo, Mar- 
\shalltown, and Mason City, Jowa, and Aberdeen, S. Dak.: “We haye 
the largest dry gcos stores m Jowa, ond we can see nothing but pros- 
perity ahead. 

A. W. Burch, of Waterloo, Town, manager of Bureh Bros, & Co.'s 
Waterloo store “The West is in very good condition, and it is going 
from good to better. All the 100 factories in Waterloo have their 
entire output sold for the coming year. Prosperity prevails : 


Iowa.“ 
1914 “ YBAR OF PLENTY.” 


J. C. Rate, buyer for the Battery Dry Goods Co., of Gaffney City, 
S. C.: Business is very good with us and with merchants and manu- 
facturers of South Carolina and the South generally. In ‘fact, we are 
too busy to think of any possible interruption of :prosperity. aud there 
are no indications, so far as 1 can see, that 1914 will not be a year of 
plenty and happiness.” 

THE MEN WHO KNOW REST. 
In interviews with well-known manufacturers gp om pi ‘a half page 
esterda v' issue sentiments such as these were utter 

L. Prath her, Boston: “We feel absolutely optimistic, and our sales 
are excellent.“ 

F. R. Maxwell, Boston: The fundamental business conditions are 
edb, right; the situation only needs an optimistic spirit to make business 


H. T. Colwell, 2 N. T.: The business outlook for the com- 
ing year never was bett 
C. B. Hamilton, Grand Rapids. Mich.: There is every prospect that 


1914 will finish strong.” 
W. Laughl in, Chicago, Ill.: “The country is bound to be more pros- 
The outlook is excellent.” 


rous.“ 
eo. B. Carson, Southbridge, Mass.: 
F. 1. Towle, St. 3 , Vt.: The southwestern territory ts in 
rticulart d condition. 
* B Whitlock. nea, . W. Va.: “ Our sales are ahead of 1913." 
4. B. Pfeiffer, Chicago. i.: Prospects fora big business year. 
Pranie G. Drew, New Haven, Conn.: “The outlook is very en- 
coura, 
D: 618 fl. Reddie, Springfield, Mass.: 5 2 is in store for us.“ 
Edward Freshi, "Mihwaukee, Wis.: “Nineteen hundred and fourteen 
will be a splendid year for business.“ 


out 


of 


[From the New York Herald, Feb. 20, 1914.1 


“The year 1914 should be the * the history of our State.“ 
This 18 the statement of Robert ch, the president and man- 
auger of the Chamber of Commerce of 2 1 ncisco. Mr. Lynch added: 
“As far as we have learned from our business contact with peg States 
throughout the country, there is a general rise in confidence all around 
and a thoroughly op tic look. 

Concerning employment conditions in the West. Mr. Lynch declared 
that, while labor demands were being met, the supply does not exceed 
the demand, save in employments, 


[From ‘the New York Herald, Feb. 22, 1914.1 
"Trape ‘CONDITIONS. 
INDICATIONS FOR (GOOD (SPRING ‘TRADE. 


A. V. Hamburg, —— of the Newark Board of Trade, said: 
“ Business ds pretty gos and orders are coming in well, witb indica- 
tions ‘that the — 2 rade we esd jene preparing for will materialize.” 

Attention avas called 3 important business man to an 
anomalous condition pay: ord the ally Iron Spier. a Cleveland publi 
cation, which about a month ago undertook to collect proof that there 
was wide depression in the Aron, steel, and metal trades of the United 
‘States. He exhibited a copy of the 3 ito ahow that its own 
news articles contradicted that assum On January 16 last ong 
front page of the Datly ‘tron Trade, wh og is an organ for the industr 
contained an article under this heading: “Steel trade backs up 
workmen statements.” 

On page 3 of the same issue appear articles under the followin 
heads: “ Structurals in better ud,“ “See b rail tonnage, | 
* Sheets sporar of firmer tone,” Pudding mills to resume work,” 
“ Buffalo much,” “ Wire in ‘better demand,” “ Larger 
‘tonnage.” 

TEXTILES. 

Terman W. Block. of the 8. 8. Stein Co., said: “Letters we are 
receiving from retailers and from our agents everywhere speak hope- 
fully of the future. Orders which we are receiving are unusually large 
for this time of the year.” 


TYPEWRITING BUSINESS, 


e typewriter industry never was more p Te 
ing’ Teen it Aa 22 n ing to Harry Bates the the Under 
ter Co., in Its head offices in the Unde 3 Building in Vesey 8 


Instead 5 33 any depressed business arase g S be said, “we 
have been enjoying a continuous wet yp ad ‘business is better now a 


ever before, and sosirea in ‘hand indicate unmistakably that it is 
2 to be better sti 


o one 8 or hard times a year ago, yet business condl- 
tions everewhere, jen by our business, are better than they 
were a year ago. 

WOMEN’S COSTUMES, 

I. Lahm, of Lahm & Deutz, women's costume desi Nos. 83 
and 39 West Thirty-fourth Street, said he expected r season 
the firm ever has known. 

“Already aur sales for this year bave 


exeeeded >! 10 per cent double 
the sales of ‘this time last year,” be said. Our collections, which until 
recently were 3 slow, are fine now, and our losses for the “yer sev- 
eral mon reached a ‘minimum.’ 1 regard the f this 
nts who shave 


business pee as b nothing ‘short of phenomenal, M 


come here to ‘place their spring orders are ‘actually sending in burried 
reorders, Aor s that hea ag — Its present state promises so well that 
they do not want to be caught short handed. We find right now that 
our only trouble is the inability to fill orders, not to sell goods.” 


TRADE IN JEWELRY SPECIALTIES. 


Charles Lippman, of the Lippman, Spier & Hahn Co., designers and 
wholesalers of jewelers’ novelties, at No. 1261 Broadway, with branches 
all over ‘the country and in Europe and South America, said: “ Our 
business, I find, is an excellent index of general conditions. We sell 
largely to the big aye ent stores, and ‘they buy little of our goods 
when times are dull. use ‘their customers do not buy many ‘trinkets 
when they bave little money. This year our sales have been heavy, and 
the quality of the goods ‘has been excellent.“ 

Matthias Stratton, of Alling & Co., manufacturing jewelers, said: 
“Storms have caused a cessation of orders in our line from the eentral 
western section of the country, but otherwise the trade is keeping up, 
Collections have improved since the first of the year, and jewelry manu- 
‘facturers generally are working on full time making spring goods, the 
outlook being good for u brisk demand.” 

AUTOMOBILES, 


From the. automobile industry comes the particularly optimistic state- 
ment of H „ Houpt, president of the automobile company of that 
name, which Is principally in Lozier cars, at No. 1751 Broadway. 

“This is the eleventh year T have been in the sutomobile business,” 
said Mr. Haupt, “and in January and February of this year I bave 
been more successful than in any other two months since I began. 
Since the first af the year I have ontsold the previous best two months 
by 14 automobiles.” 

Arthur B. Underwood, president and manager Riley-Klotz Co., makers 
of automobile accessories, said: “ We are not as busy as we could be, 
but orders are coming in steadily, aud we are hoping that the indica- 
tions for a ‘brisk ‘trade revival ‘this spring will materialize. There is 
nothing to croak about, and if the promised forward movement arrives 
on time we'll all be too busy to even shout for joy.” 


-SANGUINE [IN CLOTHING TRADE, 


An indication of business conditions from the viewpoint of New York 
business men was shown in a statement by Maurice 'Brill,.of Brill Bros., 
dealers in, men’s wearing apparel, “Everyone in our line of business is 
sanguine.” said Mr. Brill, “Manufacturers and ‘importers are going 
ahead as fast as ever.“ 

‘SHOES AND LEATHER, 


——— & Murphy, shoe manufacturers, reported a full force, working 
l time. The season is regarded as a good one, with bright prospects 
5 Spring trade. 

Weingarten Bros“ corset manufactory is running full ‘time, with a 
force of about 1.500 workers. ‘Sales for January exceeded those for the 
same mouth last E Hong, ma big orders ‘are coming in. 

Whitehead & ong, manufacturers of badges, buttons, and novelties, 
have between 750 and 800 hands working time, a larger ‘force than 
was employed . year ago. 

Peter . Atlantic Leather Co., said: “ The leather trade has 
pee prt Siargao sd during the last few weeks. ers are coming 

re are indications that within the next 60 are the leather- 
making industry will be h along at a great rate. 


BRIDGEPORT FACTONIES WORKING ro CAPACITY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


‘Threatened disturbances in business having been found mythical, 
factories here are working at capacity and some of them overtime te 
meet demands of their trade. Among others, the Union Metallic Car 
tridge Co. is working overtime. 

D. W. Wheeler, secretary of the Acme Shear Co., said: “The business 
punoa is very good. We can see good business ahead." 

S. T. Davis. jr., president Locamobile Co. of America, said: “As far 
as cae: ‘own ness ‘is concerned, we know ‘that the tendency is toward 
pita saps The ‘general ‘sentiment throughout the country is opti- 
mistici” 


better wit 
a steadier business than last year,” 

C. E: Woods, manager of the American Graphophone Co., said: “ Up 
to January 1 we never had such 8 and ‘business at the pres - 
ent is about 20 per cent ahead of last year. There has been no dimi- 
nution in 1 5 export trade.“ 

Charles Barrington, ‘secretary Crane Valve Co., said: We are 
running Tull time in our plants here. Everything is pic king up and 
conditions ‘look good for the future. We are shipping to all parts of the 
United States.” 

Dever H. Warner, president Warner Bros. Co., manufacturers of cor- 
sets, employing 5.000 persons, said: We look for normal conditions of 
business during the year and think that the work heing done is bound 
to be u ‘benefit to the country. We believe that the tariff will adjust 
ttself and that from every ee pent business is bound to be good. 
Our export business is increasi: 

F. E. Basketz, superintendent ‘of the iener Engineering Co., said: 
Phe business outlook in this country is We expect a big year 
mot only from the building operations ps ch h have already begun, but 
from contracts upon which we are asked t 

Charles Hutehinson, treasurer — k Gatley Circus, said: “We 
are expecting one of the ‘bi years in the circus business which we 
ever have known. The seating capacity of our big tent has been in- 
‘creased several thousand.” 

Thomas J. Seward, superintendent ‘Electric Cable Co., said: “ With a 

quiet beginning, we look forward to a good ‘business. "Gur factory is 
—— full time, with new business sight for March and April. 
This is an extreme xtremely ood outlook for what is usually a bad season. 
W. Wilson sald: Business should be better than normal during 
‘Many concerns here are phone J on help, and some few are 
At this season of the year outi oor workers are usu- 
ally without pay) sro When outdoor occupations are resumed in 
the spring it wil ‘that the scale of employment is greater 
thun it was a year eariter.” 


{From the New York Herald. Feb. 21, 1914.1 


(MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTING $500,000,000, TN PROSPERITY CONFER- 
exces HENE, Ske Great Business Tran AHEAD, 


cna ee ee note of present and forthcoming ; rity and of confi- 
dence 75 the fundamental 


ess principles of this 
‘country, ‘more ‘than 50 prominent manufacturers, representing 
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000,000 of invested capital, met yasterday at the Waldorf-Astoria to 
consider cooperation for immediate Ci pacar ates that would develop 
trade and bring added volumes of business in the revival that they 
predict is near at hand, 

. L. Forgey, representing Berry Bros., varnish manufacturers: 
“This year looks fine for us. We have received orders for fine baking 
japans for use by concerns in Milan, Italy, and Turin. Business is fine, 
and the pres s are bright. Our Detroit, Walkerville, and San Fran- 
cisco factories are running all the time, and one branch of the Detroit 
plant is running day and night.” 

R. L. Prather, advertising manager of the Thomas G. Plant Co., 
Boston: “ We manufacture fine shoes for women. Naturally we come 
into contact with the best stores not only in America but abroad. We 
feel exceptionally optimistic, and our sales are most excellent. We have 
every confidence that the market is going to be just as good, if not 
better, as the year advances.” 


GOOD OUTLOOK FOR SHOE TRADE. 


F. R. Maxwell, vice president of the Thomas G. Plant Co., Boston 
anon manufacturers: “The fundamental business conditions are all 
right.” 

H. T. Coldwell, assistant general manager and secretary of the Cold- 
well Lawn Mower Co., Newburgh, N. Y.: “ There is every reason to say 
that the business outlook for the coming year never was better. It Is so 

with us. Conditions are good for prosperity, and we are going to have 
a corking year.“ 
FINE PROSPECTS FOR FURNITURE. 


C. B. Hamilton, of the perkey & ay, Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: “ There is every prosp: that 1914, while it has started slow, 
will finish strong. Re s.ocks are low, and every condition points to 
a successful year.” 

W. Laughlin, representing Armour & Co., Chi : “With a greater 
consumption of ‘the ham what am,’ the country bound to be more 
prosperous.” 

O. B. Carson, advertising manager of the American Optical Co.. 
Southbridge, Mass.: “ The outlook for the current year is excellent. 
Present business is most encouraging. It started slow for the year, but 
bids fair to end with record business. We have felt no hard times since 
President Wilson went into office, and we are expecting a general im- 
provement all around.” 

Frank I. Towle, of the Towle Maple Products Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
and St. Johnsbury, Vt.: “From reports given to us by our salesmen 
throughout the section west of Chicago we find the southwestern terri- 
tory in particularly good business and financial condition.” 

A. E. Whitlock, New York representative of the Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Co.. Wheeling, W. Va.: “Our sales are ahead of the same period in 
1913. The prospect is good for the rest of the year.” 

ARMOUR & co. SATISFIED. 

A. F. Pfeiffer, representing Armour & Co., Chicago: “ Prospects and 
conditions are encouraging for a big business year.” 

Frank G. Drew, sales manager of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven: “ Business at present is normal with us. The outlook for 
1914 is very enco As 

David H. Reddie, of Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass.: “ With con- 
ditions fairly normal, we believe that prosperity is in store for us.” 

John H. Eggens, of the L. E Waterman Co.: Business is good 
proving as unsettled conditions are being cleared up.” 

. P. Seymour, of the L. E. Waterman Co.: When uncertain mat- 
ters of legislation are settled. business will resume activities to propor- 
tions heretofore unknown in this country.” 

ae Cragin, repiesenting Armour & Co., Chicago: Conditions are 

romising.” 
5 Edward Freshl. president of the Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. : “ Indications are that 1914 will be a splendid year for business.’ 

norge W. Dickerman, vice president of the Remington Typewriter 
Co.: There seems to be a better feeling generally to-day, with sounder 
business conditions.” 

Walter H. McClure, of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va.: 
“ Conditions are normal; orders are plentiful and p:i ts are . 

George S. Quay, of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., . W. Va.: 
“The business outlook for 1914 is very bright.“ 

John Rickaby, of the Towle Maple Products Co.. St. Paul, Minn.: 
“The business outlook is, in our opinion, favorable for healthy progress 
in all legitimate lines.” 

John J. Gardiner, sales manager of the Hull Bros.’ Umbrella Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio: We have every reason to believe this will be our banner 
shee 


ear. 
7 Eben C. Speiden, of the Internationa! Acheson Graphite Co., Nia, 
Falis: “ Prospects and conditions are encouraging. he Rice Leaders 
of the World Association represents the most powerful force for the 
promotion of ciean and honest business that ever existed in this or any 
other 8 

Charles M. Steele. vice president and general manager of the Carl 
M. Green Advertising Agency, Detroit, representing Berry Bros. (Inc.) 
and the Anderson Electric Car Co.: “Automobile and other business in 
. shows marked Improvement. The outlook for the year is very 

* 


FACTORIES RUNNING OVERTIME, 


Francis D. Bowman, advertising manager of the Carborundum Co., of 
Niagara Falls: We sell 8 wheels and other abrasive products 
to the factories of the world. When factories are running. our products 
move. At present our plant is running overtime to meet demands. The 
manufacture of ding wheels and grinding products is a splendid 
trade barometer.’ 

George U. Crocker, president of the Simplex Electric Heating Co., of 
Cambridge, Mass.: “A 2 of readjustment to new business ideals 18 
1 and a period of advance under new conditions is in sight.” 

Hi, H. Whiting. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Minneapolis, Minn.: 
“The business outlook is very encouraging at the prevent time.” 

dwell Lawn Mower 


Philip F. Hall. National Veneer Products Co., of Mishawaka. Ind.: 
“ Business is 35 per cent ahead of last year, and it looks as if we will 


BUSINESS IN GLASSWARE GOOD, 


J. C. Brady, vice e of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va.: “ Judging solely from our own business, general conditions and 
prospects are good.“ 

E. C. Waldvogel, assistant general manager of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co.: Business for 1914 will up to the normal, with 
more to come,” 


Lothar W. Faber, of the Eberhard-Faber Pencil Co.:“ Present busi- 
ness conditions are normal. The future prospects are favorable, unless 
interfered with through legislative action.” A 

A. G. Baker, vice president of the Niagara Silk Milis, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.: “ Conditions are promising for a good year, and there is 
* indication of a returning confidence and prosperity.” 

+ C. Anderson, president of the Anderson Electric Car Co.: The 
future depends upon the action of Jegislation on railroads and corpora- 
tions. Give prosperity a chance and we will have it.” 

At the banquet last night at the Waldorf. Job E. Hedges 8 
F were made by Isaac F. Marcosson and William B. How- 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE HERALD. 


Felicitous speeches were made also by C. B. Hamilton, of the Berkey 

Gay Furniture Co., of Grand Rapids; H. Seymour, of the L. E. Water- 
man Co.; E. Eaton, of the Eaton, Crane & Pike Co.; F. R. Maxwell, rice 
president of the Thomas G. Plant Co.; and Mr. Rice, all of whom had 
a tone of bopefulness and praised the purposes of the association. 

Mr. Hedges brought up the matter of the Herald's attention to pros- 

rous companies. and said that. as this newspaper had exerted itself 
oward expressing the optimistic side of the situation, he thought it 
was in keeping with the purposes of tbe association to extend a vote of 
thanks. David H. Reddie, of the Smith & Wesson Co., put the question 
in the form of a motion, and Edward Fresbl, president of the Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., seconded it. Mr. Hedges then put the subject to 2 vote, 
and it was passed unanimously. 

Nathan Straus, of New York: “ We are entering what will be ibe 
greatest era of 8 the country has known. The grip of Wall 
Street on the United States has been shaken off by the new currency 
law. It means that all parts of the country may act on their own 
initiative without being compelled to consult Wall Street.” 

B. J. Greenhut, of the Greenbut-Siegel Cooper Co., said there is not 
the slightest indication of slackening in the speed of business in his 
house, and in coming in contact with otbers in the same and associ- 
ated lines be has learned, he said, that the same feeling of confidence is 
firmly established throughout the country. There are as many em- 
ployees at work in the various great business houses throughout the city 
as there were a year ago, and as far as the Greenhbut-Siegel Cooper Co. 
is concerned, said Mr, Greenhut, business is very healthy, indeed, and 
everyone is busy. 

GLASS. 


Commending the Herald's reports on the business situation, Repre- 
sentative Edwin S. Underhill, of New York, in an interview to-day 
called attention to the boom conditions in the glass industry. He sald: 

It may be of interest to the Herald to know that the Corning 
(N. Y.) Glass Works is at present enjoying a period of the greatest ac- 
tivity since its establishment, 40 years ago. It is the largest glass 
factory in the United States, employing upward of 1.500 persons. It 
never — 2 ker so many men before and ifs pay roll was never so large, 

“Corning’s leading paper states that the pay roll last week was 
nearly 30 per cent higher than the corresponding 3 a year ago. and 
that one of the blowers received $45 for his weck's work on the picce- 
work basis, on which the factory operates.” 


[From New York Journal of Commerce, Feb. 3, 1914.] 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN ON BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


That business men are more cheerful regarding the outlook is asserted 
in the February circular letter issued yesterday by the National Asso- 
ciation of C t Men. It says: 

“The first month of the new qar bas clearly given a new note to 
business, Uncertainty as to what was going to happen next has been 
giving way during the month to definiteness. Instead of pursuing a 
policy of self-protection, as business men have thought necessary for 
several years, they may look forward, in lines where stocks have not 
been carried over on account of unseasonable weather, with genuine 
confidence, workin; vely and expansively for business, 

“ There is a world-wide ease in the money market, a condition almost 
novel, so long is it since we have been free m cial stress and 
strain in one or more of the world's centers, 

“This note of cheer does not mean that we need be less vigilant in 
keeping receivables well under control, for no matter how favorable 
— —— prospects may be, anything but a close-collection policy is bad 

usiness. 

It is obvious, from reports reaching the national office, that during 
the last two months of 1913 slowness the settlement of merchandise 
accounts was general. There are two. distinctive reasons for this con- 
dition: First, unseasonable weather operating against sales of winter 
stocks; and, second, timidity on the part of the interior banks pending 
banking and currency legislation.” 


{From the St. Louis Republic, Feb. 12, 1914.] 
. GENERAL BUSINESS. 

The marked changes in financial conditions In New York to-day are 
harbingers of a period of great prospirity: according to Ben Altheimer, 
president of the Altheimer & Rawlings Investment Co., who has just 
returned from the East. 

“There is money everywhere for investment. Interest and discount 
rates have been lowered. Commercial paper in large amounts is being 
bought up rapidly by the banks. and new issues of securities are ab- 
sorbed as quickly as they are offered 

Banking houses that had prepared February bond circulars to mail 
to their cHents were compelled to withhold them, as the securities were 
disposed of without the necessity of circularizing. 

“Whether this is a natural reaction from the lethargy of business 
that existed a few months ago, or whether it is caused by the demand 
resulting from prosperity. I can not say. It is certain, however, that 
confidence n restored here and abroad. and Wall Street has 
proved again that it is not only cold and practical, but also sensitive 
and sentimental—a contradiction, but a fact. 


EXTRACTED MATTER RELATING AFFIRMATIVELY TO STATEMENTS THAT PROS- 
. PERITY IN. THE UNITED STATES IAD BEEN REVIVING BEFORE TIE EURO- 
PEAN WAR. 


{Extracted from the New York Times of Jan. 1, 1914, p. 17, Chicago 
dispatch.] 


The big bankers of Chicago are a unit in their belief that the year 
1914 will bring an era of general prosperity and a resumption of busi- 
has been an undeniable depression. 


ness activity in centers where there 
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{Extracted from the New York Times of Jan. 2, 1914, p. 1, Philadelphia 
dispatch. ] 
John Wanamaker, at a Union 1 dinner, sounded a note of 
9 by declaring that he had no fear of any serious unsettlement 
of business or of any long disturbance of prosperity. 


{Extracted from the New York Times of Jan. 4, 1914, p. 8, editorial 
article.] 


A sane and sober optimism is the dominant note in the trade fore- 
casts of bankers and business men published in the annual financial 
section of the Times yesterday. * „ In the first place, the busi- 
ness year 1913 was not a bad one. * * + Very soon everybody will 
get over being afraid, men will see that there is no reason for fear; 
they will cease looking for causes of alarm and timidity. Then, other 
conditions 57 6 unquestionably favorable, the country will find itself 
in the midst of prosperity. 


— 


(Extracted from article “A return of optimism” 
Jan. 10, 1914, v. 48, pp. 80-81 
From many quarters both here and in Europe the closing week of 
the year brought signs of returning optimism in financial quarters. 
Bankers of international repute were understood to have become “ in- 
creasingly sanguine,” the chief reason being an approaching end to a 
world-wide tension in money. 
One of the best-known bank presidents in Chicago was quoted as 
having said in public just after Christmas that the currency bill as 
modified and passed was “a thing for the entire coun and 


in Literary Digest of 


would start the wheels of Leds (a rolling again,” A prominent busi- 
ness man in Boston declared his bedef that the country was “on the 
eve of the greatest- prosperity ever known.” The tariff and currency 


bills he thought would “ bring new life and splrit into business.” The 


boom, in his opinion, would be well under way by the fall of 1914. 


{Extracted from the New York Times of Feb. 8, 1914, p. 13. Local 
news article, 


Mr. E. J. Cattell, city statistician of Philadelphia, said tho Nation 
was facing an era of prosperity “ beyond any known in any country of 
the world at any period” ause of greater agricultural production and 
output of mines, 


{Extracted from the New York Times of Feb. 26, 1914, p. T. Wash- 
ington dispatch.) A 
In Mr. James J. Hill's opinion, basic conditions were sound and busi- 
ness would soon be showing signs of great national prosperity. - 


{Extracted from the New York Times of Feb, 27, 1914, p. 10. Reprint 
from Nvening Sun.] 

Andrew Carnegie takes an optimistic view of economic and Industrial 
conditions. No country,” he said, “travels ahead at a uniform pace. 
They all have their periods of prosperity and depression, But no coun- 
try in the world bas such prospects as our own Republic. * © >% 
Our exports and imports show the situation clearly.” 


— 


IEstracted from the New York Times of May 28, 1914, p. 21. Local 
news article.] 


Walton H. Marshall, mani 9 of the Vanderbilt, got back 
aterday from a business trip through the South as far as New Or- 
eans and reported that everywhere business was 


— 


(Extracted from article “ Psychological’ Hard Times,” in Literary 
Digest of June 13, 1914, v. 48, pp. 1420—1421.] 


With these figures 118 5 by Secretary Redfield before the Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce] in mind, the Democratic Philadelphia Record 
points out that “the country is doing more business under the Under- 
wood tariff than it did under the Payne-Aldrich tariff.“ Secretary Red- 
field’s optimism 1s shared by the steel men who recently ga 
New York. Judge Gary thinks prosperity is at hand. President 
Thomas, of the Briar Hill Steel Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, says. We 
are in the swing now and may shortly expect a remarkable period of 
expansion.” These men agree that conditions are fundamentally sound. 
And meanwhile, notes the Baltimore Sun, “bumper wheat and fruit 
crops are predicted, bank clearings aro running along greater than they 
were last year, and the cost of living, as shown the index numbe 
has decreased.” The same story, says the New York Herald, “is tol 
by recent comparative increase in the carnings of a number of the rail- 
ways. Pittsburgh te'ls of greater purchases of basic pig iron—the in- 
evitable forerunner of greater demand for finished steel products. 
River notes an improved inquiry for cotton textiles. And 
better feeling taua the whole cycle of industries. * * » 
are signs on every side that the period of retrenchment, economy, doubt, 
and gloom has ended and that the country is about to enter upon an 
era of expansion and prosperity.” 
(Extracted from the New York Times of June 26, 1914, p. 1. 
ington dispatch.] 

Addressing a delegation of Virginia editors, President Wilson de- 
clared that the United States was on the eve of the greatest business 
boom in its history. 


booming. 


Wash- 


{Extracted from the New York ee of July 4, 1914, p.10. Wall Street 
* tople.” 


Col Robert M. Thompson, chairman of the International Nickel Co. 
just returned after nearly four months in Europe, was yesterday quoted 
= saying that business was better in tho United States than it was 
abroad. 


[Extracted from the New York Times of July 10, 1914, p. 2. Washington 
dispatch. } 


“Cheer up! T agree with the President that the era of prosperity is 
coming fast,” said Henry Ford on leaving the White House to-day. Mr. 
Ford pleased the President by telling him that the tariff had not caused 
business depression, 
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[Extracted from the New York nea sf July 14, 1914, p. 8. Editorial 
article. 


Signs of the early revival of business, which were abundant in the re- 

rts from authoritative sources all over the country published in yes- 
erday’s Times, are multiplied in to-day's news. ‘There are more buyers 
from every part of the United States in town to-day tban ever before at 
edge Hwg of the year, and the list of them fills two columns and a half 
of print. 


{Extracted from the New York Times of July 17, 1914, p. 3. Chicago 
dispatch. | 
John V. Farwell, head of the wholesale dry-goods firm of J. V. Farwell 
& Co., asserted to-day that prosperity already was here. 


{Extracted from article “Advance Notices of Prosperity,” in Literary 
Digest of July 25, 1914, v. 49, pp. 138-139. 

But even in steel and iron there are reports of better times. Take, for 
instance, this announcement from a Republican paper, the Pittsburgh 
Telegraph : * Pittsburgh is returning to its old-time prosperity. This is 
the opinion voiced by leading manufacturers, bankers, and business men 
of the community. All branches of trade are feeling the stimulus of the 
return of normal conditions. Reports in the iron and steel 
industry for July in the Pittsburgh district show an increase over June 
of 10 per cent For August, the outlook is still better.” The Iron Age 
reports that “the corner seems to have been turned at last in the steel 
trade, and tells of manufacturers shortening their usual mid-year shut- 
downs for inventories and repairs because of demands from customers. 

Several newspapers are encouraged by the Pennsylvania Rallroad’s 
recent order for 81 new locomotives, 1,000 all-steel freight cars, and 
00,000 tons of new steel rails. Men laid off at this road's Altoona 
shops have returned and additional workmen have been uired. The 
New York Commercial and other authorities report a more liberal 
buying on the part of railroads.” The Wall Street Journal tells of a 
most enco outlook for a large demand for coal in the fall. 
Several business oo ery including the American Wool and Cotton 


Reporter and Marshall Field & Co.'s weekly trade review, speak of 
promng activity in textiles. Delegates to a New York convention of 
he National and Shoe Finders’ Association gave out most 


optimistic statements to the press, making, as the Jersey Ci 


p y City Journal 
(Ind.) puts it, “an assault upon the calamity howl 
be pls 4. po y howlers that will long 


The New York Times has been making a Natlon-wide inquiry into 
business conditions and prospects at the beginning of this month, as 
compared with the same time last year. Summing up the correspond- 
ence and reports received, it notes running through the entire mass “a 
feeling of confidence in the immediate ture.“ The railroads have 
suffered most, but “ expect a big Increase over last year’s business when 
the crops n to move.” It will take 525,000 cars to move the winter- 
wheat crop alone, after making allowance for farm and local consum 
tion, says H. C. Simmons, the St. Louis hardware magnate. Automobile 
manufacturers, says the Times in its summary, “report business 
booming, # . * * * . 

Several rs ntion th ntry’s bank cleari ign. 
“For the frst halt of 1914,” saya the Springteld Hepublican (lad), 
“they were but 1.4 per cent below the same perlod last nd in 
the early weeks of July they exceeded the 1913 record. These figures,” 
says the Republican, can not be explained in any way consistent with 
*hard times’; in all previous ot very severe depression in busi- 
ness bank clearings ve fallen off from 10 to 20 per cent.” Idle 
railroad cars are now “ decreasing fast as the crop movement goes on,” 
and, according to the Republican, it is now admitted that the figures 
of idle cars bave for months been swollen at least 10 per cent by the 
inclusion of freight cars that under ordinary circumstances would be 
scrapped. These cars can never be put back into service, but their 
inclusion in the idle-car showing made a fine hard-times exhibit and 
helped to intensify the * psychological’ side of business depression.” 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I want to say a few words 
about the question at issue here, which, as I understand, is 
whether the members of this commission shall receive $7,500 a 
year salary or $10,000 a year salary. The Senate has been de- 
bating this question for about five hours and a half and is debat- 
ing it at this time, and I understand that we have devoted five 
hours and a half to save the sum of $15,000 a year. I like to 
see economy practiced, but a Congress that has expended the 
amount of money that this Congress has, whether it expends 
another $15,000 upon this board or not, is not going to make any 
particular dent In the appropriations or put any particular 
bump upon it. 

I think this is a wrong time to talk economy in establishing 
a board of this kind. A Congress that can vote $42,000,000 for 
river and harbor appropriations ought not to balk on $15,000 a 
year. A Congress that has expended the amount of money this 
Congress has expended ought not to balk upon $15,000 a year 
when the results that are going to be obtained by such alleged 
economy are certain to be bad and not good. 

I do not think the question is so much whether $7,500 is the 
proper compensation as the question, Why should this commis- 
slion receive less than other commissions of equal or less im- 
portance? Why should we now have this spasm of economy 
upon this particular subject? I can not understand it. The 
reason why I.am in favor of the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CUxuixs!] is that in establishing this commis- 
sion, with the powers that have been given to it, I think it is 
very bad policy to attach to it something that is going to lower 
it in the public confidence, in the public esteem, and in the 
public respect. 

We can talk as we will, but if this commission is of the im- 
portance that is claimed for it, and that the bill says it fs, 
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and that the Senator from North Carolina says it is, why, then, 
should we put upon it something that gives it not only the 
appearance, but will give the people the impression and the 
understanding that its functions are of less importance, and 
that this is an inferior commission to all the others? 

It is my idea that the members of this commission should 
receive what the members of the other commissions are re- 
ceiving. Then, if some Senator wants to introduce here a bill 
to reduce the salaries of all the commissions, I think a good 
deal of what has been said upon this floor now would then be 
pertinent to the issue; at least, it would be worthy of considera- 
tion. But when we have already established commissions and 
given the members salaries of from $10,000 to $12,000 each, I 
think we are begging the question and losing sight of the main 
issue when we suddenly say we must economize and we must 
give these men less than the others are receiving. 

The Senator from North Carolina, in my opinion, made a 
very good argument as to why these men should receive 
$10,000 a year. He pointed out their functions. He showed 
that this commission is more important and has greater powers 
than almost any other commission that has been established 
by this Congress. He pointed out why, and he said it so well 
that it Is not necessary to repeat it; and I could not improve 
upon it if I wanted to. But he conclusively shows that this 
commission is Invested with powers and is to be composed of 
men who will need a higher degree of ability In the performance 
of their duties than almost any other commission that has 
been heretofore established. 

To fill this position properly the man has to to be a student, 
a scholar, an economist, and a statesman. His qualifications, 
in my judgment, will have to be grenter than those of most, if 
not all, of the other commissions, whose members are receiving 
ten or twelve thousand dollars a year. 

Why does the Democratic Party, or why, does the Senate, 
after giving the people what it understands has been demanded 
for a great many years, at the very moment when it is yielding 
to publie sentiment, want to go and spoil Its own work by 
parstinonious treatment of salaries and put to their act the in- 
jurious appearance that while yielding to the public demand it 
does so grudgingly and stingily? Why do we want to màke it 
appear that while we organize a commission we also want to 
discredit it and humble it? 

The contention has already been raised on the other side of 
the Chamber that this is only a temporary makeshift; that 
we have not established this commission in good faith; and 
it was argued here by Senators on this side that there is no 
foundation for any such charges. 

There is not any except the salary that you are going to pay; 
and when you reduce the salary to $7.500 a year you lay your- 
selves open to this very imputation that you are not in good 
faith putting men here who you think are going to be of any 
great service, and are in a way confessing that you do not be- 
lieve that this commission amounts to as much as other com- 
missions amount to whose members receive a greater salary. 
That is the plain inference that is going to be drawn. It is the 
argument that is guing to be made. 

The argument that it is not n permanent commission has been 
sufficiently answered. It is a permanent commission, and it is a 
commission whose members are invested with high, multifarious, 
and important duties to perform. Perplexing questions will 
arise before it, and we have provided in this bill for a con- 
tinuing appropriation. But after doing all that we ought to do 
in the matter, we finally taper it off by saying: “ Well, we do 
not think it amounts to very much, anyway, and its members 
ought not to receive the salaries that other commissions which 
we have established are receiving.” 

The facts that these duties huve been committed to other 
branches of the public service or to other commissions does not 
in any way reflect upon or taxe away the importance of the 
duties of this commission. It may he that the Federal Trade 
Commission, among the hundred powers with which it ts in- 
vested, may do this very thing; but this bill is for a special 
purpose. It is to have a commission to specialize on this very 
branch of inquiry. It is a special tietd that is to be turned over 
to them, and its powers are as broad as they can constitutionally 
be made by the Congress. 

While it may be true that others expected that legislative 
power would be vested in this commission, yet everybody knows, 
or ought to know, that Congress can not delegate the power of 
legisiation to anyone else, and that this commission goes as 
fur as any commission can go in assisting the Congress in 
proper tariff legislation. It has been recognized now by both 
parties that tarif legislation ought to be based on well-known 
facts, facts gathered ard collated together which will enable 
Congress to legislate intelligently and effectively upon this sub- 
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ject, which has been the football of so much politics in the 
past. It will require men of high standing; and no man ought 
to be deterred from entering upon the performance of his duties 
because of the idea that this is an inferior commission and Is 
only to be filled by mere clerks and statisticians. I say it re- 
quires not only statisticians, or a man who understands sta- 
tisties; it requires a statesinan to properly fullill the duties of 
this office and to do his part in the performance of the im- 
portant duties with which he will be invested under the bill. I 
hope that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. the session is now rapidly draw- 
ing to a close and I hesitate to trespass upon the patience of the 
Senate. But I can not forbear making some rejoinder to the 
criticisms which have from time to time been directed ostensibly 
to this bill, but actually to the policy of the party which spon- 
sors it, They have, I think, been designed, not so much to pro- 
voke discussion as to furnish material to the Republican cam- 
paigner, whose tendency to accept their conclusions will be 
justified by our failure to notice them. For this reason only I 
ask the indulgence of the Senate for half an hour. 

It has been asserted by the Senators from Pennsylvania and 
Utah that the Underwood bill was the harbinger of hard times; 
that the country was prosperous when Mr. Taft surrendered the 
Presidency to his successor; that these pleasunt conditions were 
aggravated as time passed, and but for the providential occur- 
rence of the European war the country would. through Demo- 
cratic administration, have been plunged into the horrors of a 
wide-spread panic. The truth of this assertion I challenge in 
detail and in conclusion. 

The depression in commercial and industrial circles through- 
out the greater part of 1912 was a noticeable and depressing 
feature of that year. The world-wide expansion of credit, the 
failure of many large enterprises to meet their current obliga- 
tions, the sensational exposure of the New Haven wreckers and 
the wide-spread ruin of its shareholders, the collapse of other 
great railway systems through criminal mismanagement and dis- 
sipation of their resources, the increase of European arny and 
navy establishments, necessitating enlarged budgets and taxa- 
tion, could have produced no other result. Added to this was the 
burden of the Payne-Aldrich bill upon the industries of the peo- 
ple. These conditions supplemented by the disclosures of the Pou 
committee were inherited by Mr. Wilson's administration as a 
legacy of the immediate past. They continued with varying de- 
grees of change through the succeeding year, and were rapidly 
responding to the beneficent legislation of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress when the assassination of the Austrian heir apparent, in 
July, 1914, plunged the Old World without warning into the most. 
awful conflict of history. . 

The immediate consequences of this war upon the economic 
and financial affairs of all neutral nations was appalling. I 
shall not review them, for they are too fresh in the memory of 
everyone. Our sufferings were acute, albeit we suffered far less 
than other countries. Our cotton planters were reduced to bank- 
ruptcy ; our exchanges elosed to transactions of every sort; busi- 
ness suffered sudden paralysis; all enterprise was palsied ; great 
manufacturing establishments temporarily suspended their chief 
activities ; and money disappeured from circulation, But for the 
recent monetary legislation of a Democratic Congress, panic and 
wide-spread dtsaster would have been our certuin store. For 
these conditions no party was responsible. 

This widespread disarrangement of our normal activities was 
at once ascribed by the Senators from Pennsylvania and Utah, 
with many others, as the logien! offspring of the Underwood 
biH. In this very Chamber they made the assertion and re- 
iterated it. They gleefully pointed to the bread lines in the 
great cities, to the collapse of the cotton market, to the suspen- 
sion of the exchunges, and to the issue of emergency currency 
as a full and final vindication of their prelegislation prophecies. 
They gloated over the sufferings of the public, taunted Democ- 
racy with incapacity, and called upon the country to make note 
14 the consequences of the defeat of the good old party of 

Incoln. 


To our reply that financial disaster was world-wide, they 
were derisive. To our reminder that other countries were de- 
claring moratoriums, canceling obligations, and facing national 
bankruptcy, fur the same reasons which caused our sufferings, 
they voiced loud and strident denial. They would have it other- 
wise, 

Then came the change. Business revived. Industries stirred 
with renewed activity. Commerce rode upon the waves and 
spread her white wings of prosperity over the continent. Money 
poured into the lap of the Nation from every point of the com- 
pass. The farmer flourished and waxed with abundance, Cot- 
ton resumed its throne, and the great transportation systems 
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groaned beneath the burden of their overtaxed equipment, No 
such times had been ours within the memory of man, 

Now, these gentlemen, chagrined because the bread line dis- 
appeared and employment has become the boon of every citizen, 
have readapted themselves to the situation. They can not deny 
that prosperity is here, but they say it is here in spite of Democ- 
racy; that it is a war prosperity, a temporary prosperity, a 
blood-bought prosperity ; that the war is the salvation of Democ- 
racy, and that with the return of peace in Europe, prosperity 
will spread her wings and fly away, leaving us distraught and 
desolate again, $ 

Mr. President, I shall not deny that much of our present 
prosperity is the offspring of the great war. Mr. Seward said 
to the New York merchants in 1861, that there was no customer 
like a great nation engaged in an offensive war. The entente 
allies of Europe are our customers, They have given us enor- 
mous orders and quickened the currents in every channel of 
activity. They have set all the wheels of our machinery in 
motion, have taken our surplus fabrics and foodstuffs and 
poured the golden treasure of their centuries of accumulation 
into the streams of our national commerce. But to attribute all 
our fortunes to that single cause is unjust and unfair. Every 
impediment to full and free exchange, to expanding industry, 
and to international commerce had been removed by wise 
remedial legislation of this administration. But for these aids 
our facilities would have been inadequate for the strain of dis- 
aster immediately following the commencement of the war, or 
the demand for supplies which quickly succeeded the transient 
depression, 

Prognostication is easy when it is ex post facto. I can with 
equal propriety and with equal truth declare that had the war 
never occurred the stagnation in business affairs characterizing 
the last year of the Taft administration, and the greater part of 
1913 as well, would have disappeared under. the beneficent op- 
eration of the Underwood bill, the Federal reserve act, and other 
acts of helpful legislation placed upon the statute books by the 
first session of the Sixty-third Congress, the abundant evidences 
of which were everywhere prevalent in the midsummer of 1914. 

Republicans are fond of claiming credit for the red-letter years 
1899 and 1900, but they can not deny that for more than a 
year after the enactment of the Dingley tariff law times were 
as depressed and business as stagnant as in the immediate 
years preceding. No reaction from the hard conditions of 
1895 and 1896 was anywhere apparent prior to the Spanish- 
American War. The flood tide of McKinley prosperity was born 
with the declaration of hostilities in 1898. The country re- 
sponded to like demands for war material and equipment; the 
Government expended its millions in fitting out its fleet and mo- 
bilizing its Army. Business caught the infection of national 
activity, and every occupation became endowed with renewed 
life. It is a truth which history demonstrates, that wars are 
breeders of commerce and good times. The bloody sacrifices of 
humanity find expression in a quickened and enlarged industrial 
movement responding to the demand for vast and unlimited 
governmental supplies. The close of the Spanish War did not 
terminate the prosperity which it created; that remained with 
us until wild and limitless speculation of our people culminated 
in the financial unheaval of 1901. Senators upon the other side 
of the Chamber can not deny this historic sequence of events 
nor escape the assertion that war was quite as much responsible 
for the good times of which they boast as it is for that which 
the Nation now enjoys. 

Senators have taken occasion during these debates to denounce 
what they are pleased to term “Democratie extravagance.” 
This seems to be their chief source of complaint, since they re- 
turn to it without ceasing. It is true that our expenditures have 
exceeded the limit of preceding Congresses, but it is equally 
true that the Government has largely extended the area of its 
activities since 1913. This means increased expenditures, or 
the- administration of new laws is impossible. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania knows this as well as anyone. He also 
knows that the Roosevelt administration was in this respect 
the most extravagant of them all, for he was a part of it, and, if 
I mistake not,-a supporter of all its policies. Indeed, I may say 
without offense, but with perfect truth, that the Senator does 
not care a rap for extravagance in administration, except as it 
may supply him with political capital. He has been in public 
life for many years, during which time he has never lifted a 
finger in the effort to economize. He has been conspicuous when 
his own party was in power for his advocacy and support of 
any and every thing tending to enlarge the power of his or- 
ganization; and if ever, by voice or vote, he protested against 
the extravagance of his own party, the Recorp fails to show it. 

Since 1913 the Senator’s seat in this body has generally been 
vacant. Only during the past month has he been constant in his 
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attendance, his purpose being revealed by his captious and 
carping criticism of every movement of the majority. 

With here and there an exception of which the junior Senator 
from Iowa is the most notable example, no effort in the direc- 
tion of economy has been observable upon the other side of this 
Chamber. On the contrary Republican Senators have in gen- 
eral been greedy for appropriations for their own constituents, 
and eager to vote for others without regard to their nature, 
extent, or purpose when coupled with their own, Republicans 
have asked for and received many gratuities in common with 
their Democratic brethern. Laxatives for sick ducks, appro- 
priations for killing coyotes and prairie dogs, for pulling stumps, 
and repairing river banks in the Northwest are marshaled side 
by side with those aimed at citrus disease, the gipsy moth, the 
boll weevil, and the improvement of dry watercourses. The 
insincerity of the denunciations of Democratic extravagance is 
easily revealed by reference to these common assaults upon the 
National Treasury. They are characteristic of the times and 
on a par with the man who aids his associates in plundering 
an outsider, and then while retaining his part of the booty 
denounces them for lawlessness and outrage. 

It was the Republican Party which acquired the Philippine 
Islands, and through its still powerful influence the attempted 


‘Democratic efforts to give them over to their own people, have 


been defeated. ‘These islands have cost the American people 
more than three-quarters of a billion of dollars. Their cost will 
continue so long as we retain them. And every dollar of it is 
a total loss. But few Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
have protested against their retention, and none have denied 
the enormous expense to which they have subjected us. Cer- 
tainly the Senators from Utah and Pennsylvania have not done 
so. These islands are productive to their constituents, who 
look forward to the time when, if retained, their resources can 
be exploited and made to yield of their abundance. Neither 
have these Senators protested nor complained of our pension 
appropriations. They know as well as we that a great propor- 
tion of pension legislation is prompted by political considera- 
tions. It is easy to use the Treasury to secure votes. Both 
parties, therefore, resort to it, and pension legislation has be- 
come a common scandal. But these gentlemen dare not include 
such appropriations in their indictment of Democratic ex- 
travagance, lest there be a reaction to their political detriment. 

Republicans boast of their construction of the Panama Canal, 
This stupendous enterprise, constructed at a cost of half a billion 
dollars, is by no means a demonstrated successful one. Its 
foundations are as unstable as Republican principles. One or 
two more slides like those of recent occurrence and it might 
as well be abandoned. Its location was a blunder if not a crime. 
The next two years will determine whether it will prove a 
monument of national pride or of Republican extravagance. 
If it be the latter, the American people will visit their resent- 
ment upon the Republican Party and justly hold it responsible 
for rejecting the counsel of the best-informed and wisest states- 
men of the hour, who plead for a different, indeed, for the 
only feasible and safe location. 

There has been much weeping and wailing over the shipping- 
bill appropriation. Against it the sharpest witticisms and the 
most caustic sarcasms of the Senator from Pennsylvania have 
been directed. He knows, of course, that his party in its last 
platform declared for a merchant marine, as it has done for 
many years before, and he merely voices the protest of that 
platform against the shipping bill because it provided for the 
purchase and construction of vessels to be owned by the Govern- 
ment instead of giving their cost as subsidies to private interests 
as a reward for purchasing or building vessels of their own. 
To him and his party a subsidy is a sacred thing, because it en- 
riches individuals. A Government-owned merchant marine is 
anathema, since no one is benefited but the people. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania demanding the return of the revenue bill to the 
committee, with instructions to report an old-fashioned protec- 
tion measure, discloses the real purpose, both of Republican 
criticism of the bill and its advocacy of preparedness. The 
latter has entuiled an enormous added burden upon the tax- 
payers of the Nation. Revenues to meet this burden must be 
raised by taxation. Direct taxation is always unpopular. Any 
system which hypnotizes and then robs the individual, though 
more deadly, is far preferable to direct methods which never 
fail to provoke hostility and suggest political reprisals. In- 
creased expenditures, therefore, tend to promote the protection 
spirit and lead to a return to the good old Payne-Aldrich days. 
What better platform, therefore, than Penrose, preparedness, 
and protection? 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCunser], the Senator from Minnesota 
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[Mr. Netson], and others have joined the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania and Utah in their cry for protection. Indeed, they 
would not only forgive but commend the Democratic Party for 
its alleged extravagances, if, forsooth, this would lead to a 
restoration of the Republican protective régime, And we are 
told that such should be our legislative policy; because the 
close of the war will find the nations of Europe clogged and 
overburdened with huge masses of merchandise manufactured 
during the period of war, to be dumped upon our shores at 
bankrupt prices to the ruin of our people and the dismantling 
of their industries Nothing they declare can prevent this save 
a wall of protection mounting upward far beyond anything here- 
tofore dreamed of in tariff legislation. 

Mr. President, such assertions are so absurd that it is difficult 
to believe them to be seriously made. No such good fortune 
awaits the American consumer. The labor of Europe for the 
past two years has been dying on the battle fields, fighting in the 
trenches, nursing the wounded, manufacturing and furnishing 
supplies to the living, tilling the fiells, and absorbing itself in 
the far-reaching and terrible requirements of nations battling 
for existence. Their manufacturies have been converted into 
huge creations for the production of munitions, and commerce 
is suspended during the period of conflict. The raw material of 
industry is exhausted in responding to the requirements of war. 
The loom and spindle have given way to the maker of shells 
and dynamite. 

When the war shall have ended, the demand for American 
goods will be as great as now, and theirs will be the vacuum to 
which American merchandise will be inevitably directed. My 
only fear is that these exhausted nations may be wholly unable 
to pay for the goods they need, and that our foreign commerce 
will suffer from the poverty which war always inflicts upon 
victor and vanquished alike. 

The fear entertained by the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
the products of pauper labor in Europe may overwhelin the 
American market increases as the puuper himself diminishes or 
becomes incompetent. They are killing and maiming each 
other by the million, yet ure they more dangerous than before. 
But this danger is neither so direct nor so appalling as to sug- 
gest to the Senator the expediency of excluding him or his goods, 
On the contrary, the more Pennsylvania can secure foreign 
pauper labor free of duty, the more drastic the competition with 
the American wage eurner, the better pleased are those whom he 
represents here. I have on various occasions during the past 
two or three yeurs been attracted by some editorials of the Sat- 
urday Evening Pust regarding this subject, and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, I here append them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post. Philadelphia, June 21, 1913.] 

4 Tus Tantyv. 
TARIFF AND TRADR. 


According to the elaborate investigation made by the London Board 
of Trade three years ago, wages for skilled labor in the United States 
are 130 per cent higher than to England; aod in the Canadian market 
England gets a tariff preference amounting to 344 per cut. Any bigh 
protectionist who is true to the basic protectionist d a that Abliſtz 
to vompete depends upon the wage scale will tell you that under those 
conditions the United States can not possibly compete with Engiand tor 
Canada’s trade. But the United States does compete, and with signal 
success. 

Eliminating all those Items in which we have a decided natural 
advantage over Engiand—including breadstuffs, meat, mineral sub- 
Btances and manuiactures of w —and taking only articles as to 
which England ts fairly on all fours with us, a Scotch investigator finds 
that our sales to da have increased 280 per cent in 10 years, while 
3 sales have increased ouly 138 per cent. 

f iron and steel manufactures, books und printed matter, boots and 
shoes, electric apparatus. brass manufartores, aud like articles—which 
England, paying less than half our wages, sbould theoreticaily make 
much cheaper than we cao—we sold Canasta last year more thao a bun- 
dred million dollars’ wort while Kugland sold oniy $16,000,000 
worth. On the other hand, England can take our cotton, make it into 
cloth, and beat us selling the cloth to Cunada; and of textiles as a whole, 
England selir Canada four times as much ar we do. 

The tariff has nothing to do with it. The wage scale has compara- 
tively litte to do with it. Ability to eee e IS. to make goods 
cheaply—depends upon the efficienry of the labor. Where our labor is 
= oy md . agricultural 3 so on. w 

gland in spite of a much bigher wage scale, here English 
labor is most eficient she beats us. 


From the Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Aug. 2, 1913.1 
THE LESSEN OF OUR EXPORTS. 

The Dingley tariff act was passed 16 years ago this summer and the 
Payne-Aldricb act changed it very little. Since that time our exports 
have risen from one billion dollars te two and a half billions; but ex- 
— 5 of foodstuf's, whether crude or wholly or rtly prepared for use, 

ve actually decreased. Of manufactures, excluding whelly or partly 
manufactured foodstuffs, we exported $310,000,000 worth 16 years ago; 
but in the fiscal venr just closed we expurted decidedly more than a 
billion dollars’ worth. 

In the first year of the Dingley law foodstuffs amounted almost to 
one-half of our total exports, Last year they amounted to less than 


one-fifth. In 1897 manufactures were but little over one-quarter of 
total exports; they are now almost one-baif. In exports: of manufac- 
tures since 1900 the United’ States has gained 110 per cent, Germany 
87 per rent. France 71 per cent, Great Britain, 69 per cent. All ttie 
other countries vay much lower wages than we do, yet ip relative 
pine we decidedly t any of them. Our exports of manufactures to 

urope bave almost doubled in eight years. Weare selling the countries 
of North and South America practically three times as much manufae- 
tures as we did eight years ago. 

These Immense gains in exports of manufactures have been made 
under wide-open competition with every other country. We pay higher 
wages, meet all comers on an even footing, and pay the freight besides. 
In view of which the cry that a reduction of duties from the present 40 
per cent levei to about 30 per cent will ruin manufacturing in this 
country seems excessively absurd. 


— 
* 


MYTHICAL TARIFF BLESSINGS, 


Most of the laborers agape in steelmaking work 12 hours a day, 
A committee appointed by the stockholders of the Steel Corporation, 
beaded 25 Stuyvesant Fisb, pointed out the exbausting effects of 13 
bours’ da labor in a steel mill, but at the recent annual meeting a 
resolution looking to the eliminution of the 12-hour day was tabled. 

The average earnings of laborers engaged in producing fron and steel 
are 224 cents an hour, or about $16 a week when fully employed for 12 
bours a day. At the same rate for ap 8-hour day the men would earn 
only $10.72 a week, and they could not live on that. On the other 
band, the Steel Corporation says it can not pay the same daily wage 
for 8 hours of work or even for 10, as it pow pays for 12. 

Volume 3 of the Government's investigation of the steel industry was 
recently published. It shows that in the production of pig iron labor 
constitutes only 6.4 pe cent of the total cost; for tbe principal prod- 
ucts of the steel milis it eonstitutes only 17.1 per cent of tbe total 
cost, Consequently, if labor were palid the same amount for an 8-hour 
day that it now receives for a 12-hour day, the totul cost of producin 
piz iron would be increased only 2.6 per cent, and the total cost o 
3 the principal steel products would be Increased only 6 per 
cen 

Moreover, in English blast furnaces, under absolute free trade, the 
eight-bour day bas been generally introduced. and employers find that it 
increases the efficiency of: labor sulficlently to overcome the increased 


r cost, 
What benefit do our fron and steel workers actually get from a pro- 
tective tarif? 


[From the Saturday Evening Post.) 
LABOR ON THE FRED LIST, ° 


Something di eeable will happen to us. Judge Gary thinks, unless 
we “have protection against the cheap labor and the impoverished von- 
ditions abroad which are inevitable after the war.“ 

The argument, as we grt it, is this: With the discharge of millions 
of soldiers there will be much unemployed labor in Europe; wages will 
fall; low wages will re Se manufactures; cheap manufactures will 
undersell American goods in this market, causing a fall in prices here, 
which wil) cause a fall in wages. 

Therefore we should have n bigh. protective tariff, so that competition 
of European goods can not cause a fall iu prices here. 

Meanwhile every port should be wide open, so that Europe's cheap 
lIabor—unable to get employment at home in making goods for the 
American market—sball re over here and compete with domestic 
labor, thereby causing a fall in wages but not in prices. 

We must have adequate protection against the results of chea 
abroad, but not against the cheap labor itself. Over 8.000. imni- 
grants came over bere tn the last census period, That their competi- 
tion affected vege adversely is rather probable., If there is to be such 
a condition In Europe as Judge Gary suggests, we may be obliged to 
discard the Sixth Grade Guide to Rhetoric, upon whicb we have so far 
mostly relied in dealing with the immigration question, and go at it 
with arithmetic That will be a ioss in some respects, because a con- 
stitutional inability to eed two by two and arrive at the correct 
result will shut out some of the talent that has been devoted to the 
subject in the past. 

THE TARIFF BOGY. 


In this last fiscal year our purchases of foreign goods were smaller 
by $200,000.000 than in the year before, and at the end of the period 
commodity prices in the United States, as reflected by Bradstreet’s index 
number, were the highest ever known. Rut in spite of that the country, 
our protectionist friends tell us, is being mysteriously ruined by the 


pauper labor of Europe. 
The aforesaid labor is gen killed and maimed to an extent that 
act 


labor 


appalls the world. The factories lu which it was employed are in- 
crooning! disorganized by war. The capital behind It is being shot 
away at the rate of tens of millions of dollars a day. But those things 


were mere broken reeds to lean upon. unless we are further fortified 
against European competition by a very high tariff. i i 
You migbt sink Europe Ip the sea to-morrow, and your true high pro- 
tectionist would still go about pale and trembling, unless he bad in bis 
ket the rabbit's foot of high duties to fend off the specter of pauper 


bor. A Europe with both arms in a ag and not a leg to stand on 
would still frighten him into goosellesh unless he had the tarif horse- 
sboe over bis door. 


So the tarif will, no doubt, be one of the issues of the next presi- 
dential election, and If tbe Republicans win we shall have another revi- 
sion of it. The loudest champions of higb protection do not want an 
Intelligent tariff; they want a poritical one, with the usual * 
This is painful to oor po gem but as neither Democrats nor Repa 
livans seem at all minded to take the tariff out of politics, there is 
probably no help for it. 


THE WRONG AND THE REMEDY. 
Originally the common stock of the Steel Corporation was thinner 
than water but it is not now. The last annual report sbows that, 
first and last, $600.000,000 of net earnings bave been used for the 
purpose or solidifying the water. One hundred and seventy-five mil- 
ion dollare bave been paid in dividends on the common stock. Four 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars of earnings’ have been appro- 
priated for the purchase of additional property, for new construction, 
and for the retirement of mortgage Mens—ail to the benefit of the 
common stock. 
Sis hundred millom dollars 
wages for every band og 400 b 
ucting approximately „000, 


is far more than three years’ full 
the corporation. Last year, after 
from earnings for ordinary re- 
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pairs and maintenance, the corporation further dedu twenty-two 
millions for extraordinary replacements and twenty-five millions for 
common-stock dividends. These two sums—applied to strengthen the 
common stock—would have increased the pay of every employee, from 


the president down. by 25 per cent. 
That ccmmon.stock issue was an economic crime. It puts a per- 
tual handicap upon ee ay, sborter hours, and lower prices; 
t any corporation is still at liberty to issue all the common stock it 
geste dot in one State, then in another. Here is a v tangible 
st evil that segis‘ation can easily cure. Why does not legislation 
at band. We should 


go nbout it? Tne wrong is patent; the remed, 
eral Government on 


rejoice to see one practical step taken by the 
this trust subject. 

Mr. THOMAS. They graphically Mustrate the well-worn and 
well-known truth that wages and labor cost are as distinct and 
different as the hills from the valley. The highest wages are 
frequently the attendants of the lowest labor cost, the most 
signal and successful example of which is furnished by the 
Ford Motor Co., which pays the highest wages and sells the 
cheapest product of its kind to be found in the markets of 
the world. 

The Senator from Utah has of late been harping frequently 
upon what he is pleased to term “the Democratic deficit.” It 
is true, Mr. President, that the dislocation of our revenues by 
the rude hand of war, coupled with our enormous increases of 
expenditures almost entirely due to the new program of pre- 
paredness, has made the financial problems of this administra- 
tion a matter of constantly increasing difficulty. We will meet 
the situation, nevertheless, as we have met others equally em- 
barrassing and difficult since our accession to power, But, Mr. 
President, the charge that Democratic administration means 
deficiencies in revenues, and that Republican administration 
means the contrary, is like many other things asserted here of 
latc—entirely without foundation. At the end of Mr. Cleve- 
land's first administration the Treasury was swollen with an 
enormous surplus, In February of 1893, President Harrison 
found himself at the close of his administration facing a very 
serious deficiency. Bonds covering this deficit were ordered 
and had been lithographed, when the administration decided 
not to use them, but to pass the situation on to Mr. Cleveland 
again. The financial difficulties of his administration are fresh 
in the public recollection. These instances are sufficient to 
refute the reflection cast upon Democratic financial administra- 
tion by Senators who can not plead ignorance of them. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has on several occasions 
charzed that more than 30,000 names have been added to the 
roll of Government employees under the administration of 
President Wilson. The statement has been refuted by the 
official declaration of the Civil Service Commission, which de- 
clares that its jurisdiction has been enlarged so as to include 
about that number of added positions, and that the real increase 
in the number of employees so named has been negligible. This 
refutation, however, does not concern the Senator, who, having 
heard the statement, persists in its repetition. Like his dis- 
tinguished leader, he is looking for an issue, and seems content 
to fiad it in petty criticisms having no excuse or foundation in 
actual fact. I might retort by reminding the Senator that dur- 
ing the administration of President Roosevelt the Federal civil 
service was almost doubled in number. This, however, would 
be regarded by the Senator as an evidence of honest Republican 
activity. It is only the employment of Democrats which excites 
his resentment or arouses his wrath. Like Mr. Hughes, he 
would have none but Republicans on guard, since to remove 
one or even to fill a new position with a man of another political 
faith is conclusive evidence of governmental incapacity. 

I have been both interested and amused by Republican criti- 
cisms of the President. The Senator from Iowa denounces him 
for dictating legislation. The Senator from Pennsylvania echoes 
the denunciation. He goes further and criticizes the President 
for coming to the Capitol at all. He prefers the old way of 
going to the White House when ordered. Other Senators de- 
clare that the leadership of the President is the leadership of 
a «uicrator; that Senators have surrendered to his domination 
and carry out his orders with dispatch. ‘The junior Senator 
from New York, on the othur hand, seriously criticizes us for 
mot regarding the President’s wishes concerning income and 
revenue. He declares that we have refused to adopt a single 
item of revenue resource to which the President directed our 
attention in his annual message in December last. And the Re- 
publican candidate for President declares Mr. Wilson to be 
inapt and vacillating. Between these varying and wholly ir- 
reconcilable criticisms, each may take his choice. The fact 
remains that the President in the exercise of his undoubted 
prerogative has exerted a vroper and a wholesome influence in 
legislation; that his leadership has been respected and recog- 
nized, and that in all that he has requested he has been in 
accord with Democratic sentiment and Democratic purpose. 


Just here let me ask our Republican friends a few questions. 
They assert with apparent confidence their abiding conviction of 
Republican success in November. It is fair to assume that in 
such an event they will formulate a legislative policy in harmony 
with their oft-repeated announcements. I venture, therefore, to 
ask the following questions: 

If the Republican Party is restored to power, will it reenact 
the Payne-Aldrich bill or its equivalent? To this it is but fair 
to request a categorical answer. Will it abandon all rivers and 
harbors legislation? You have denounced the Democracy for 
the enactment of the recent rivers and harbors bill, albeit the 
bill received the active support of many Republican Senators, 
while the legislation itself originated with Republican adminis- 
trations, Will you repeal the income and inheritance tax laws 
or modify them; and if so, in what direction? Will you abandon 
the policy of flood control, a policy which you expressly declared 
for in 1912? Will you repeal the seamen’s bill. which you have 
denounced as destructive of the remaining vestiges of our mer- 
chant marine, although you indorsed just such a bill in your 
platform of 1912? In view of your criticisms during the past 
three weeks, these questions are pertinent and demand imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. President, we have been reproached with abandoning all, 
or the greater part, of our convictions regarding tariff laws be- 
cause we advocate and stand for a tariff commission. It has 
been said that our demand for such legislation recognizes the 
soundness of the Republican doctrine of protection, and accepts 
that doctrine to the exclusion of our convictions in behalf of 
“ tariff fer revenue only.” This is strange doctrine coming from 
Republican lips. It is quite true that the suggestion of a tariff 
commission is unwelcome to some Democrats, as It was a few 
years ago unwelcome to practically all Republicans. And it is 
also true that many Republicans and some Democrats now ap- 
parently supporting the proposition are at heart thoroughly un- 
favorable to it. President Taft's suggestion of a tariff commis- 
mission in 1909 hardly received respectful consideration. Mr. 
Aldrich disdained it, the interests which he represented rejected 
it, and none was heard to do it honor. The Tariff Board of 1911 
was wrung from the reluctant hands of the Republican Party 
by the demands of the people, voiced through the action of Dem- 
ocrats and ve Republicans. It was opposed and derided 
on this floor in 1911 by Republican Senators like Hale and Hey- 
burn, and a vote upon the measure was forced by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], who declined to consent to a vote on 
the Lorimer resolution until a time was fixed for voting upon the 
bill for creating the Tariff Board. The regular and stand-puat 
Republicans did not want it then, and do not want the commis- 
sion now. They take it because they are forced to, and try to 
make a little capital out of the fact by falsely accusing Demo- 
crats of abandoning their principles by advocating it. 

Mr. President, Democracy lives and learns, for it is progres- 
sive. I became an advocate of a tariff commission as a result 
of my experiences on the Finance Committee in 1913. In my 
consideration of the tariff measure of that year, I dertved more 
substantial benefit from the incomplete and fragmentary report 
of the Tariff Board of 1911 than was available from any other 
source. I became convinced that a body of well-informed men 
actuated by no partisan motive and devoted to an examination 
in all its phases of the intricate problem of impost duties could 
do more to lift the subject of the tariff from the low level of 
politics and relieve the people of the country from the incubus of 
political controversy and recrimination than all the statutes we 
might enact upon the subject in half a score of years. I have 
been advocating a tariff commission ever since, and shall not be 
content until one is previded for and appointed. In this con- 
nection, I beg to read into the Recorp a letter from the late 
James J. Hill, which so fully represents my views that I submit 
the subject without further comment: 

THE MOST IMPORTANT ECONOMIC ISSUE BEFORN THE COUNTRY TO-DAY. 
IA letter from Mr. James J. Hill.] 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., October 1, 1915. 
To the Epiror or Tus Economic WORLD. 

Ste: I have received your letter uesting my views on the im- 
portance of a nonpartisan tariff commission. It must be evident tọ 
every th tful person that this is the only wise, just, and permanent 
sol of the tariff question. 

The same ns who were certain. a little. more than a year ago, 
that the ta had been adjusted for many years to come declare now 
that it must be changed to suit chan conditions. Revenue needs 
call for it. New industries have been established here in fields that we 
bad not before entered Old industries find themselves in new situa- 
tio: And while the war has magnified these changes so as to make 
them visible to all, they are only enlarged copies of changes that take 
year, in peace, through the variation of conditions of pro- 
exchange. 


body can cover needs continually anig and only 
a body of experts can know what treatment they mire, t is fairi 
certain that, in the profound and world-wide changes commercial 
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financial intercourse which will follow the close of this war, all tariffs 
must be remade. Certainly our greatest. ibly our last, opportunity 
to fit our tariff scientifically to our business needs will be lost if it 
should continue to be the stock in trade of politicians and the sport of 
selfish interests. The creation of such a tariff commission as has 
recommended, with power to act, is by far the most important matter 
with which the country has now to deal. z 
Yours, very truly, 
James J. Hirt. 

{The tariff commission proposal referred to by Mr. Hill in his char- 

acteristically forceful style in the foregoing letter is that outlined in a 
amphiet issued by the Tariff Commission gue, First National Bank 
uilding, Chicago. We understand these pamphlets are obtainable upon 
application to the headquarters of the league.—Editor.] 

Mr. President, the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
is about to close. It has been a long and a most important one. 
For what it has accomplished, the Democratic Party is entirely 
responsible. We submit its splendid record to the people with 
full confidence that it will receive their approval, and that the 
Democracy under the leadership of its great President will be 
given by an overwhelming majority a renewed lease of power. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am under obligations to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] for yielding to 
me a few minutes of time before he concludes his interesting 
speech, which he eommenced some hours ago. 

The most extraordinary and misleading speech of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Sıix{moxs] will go to the country for 
what it is worth, 

The people in the factories and on the farms are thinking 
to-day as they never thought before. They know that our in- 
creased exports are largely due to the existence of the horrible 
war in Europe. Everybody knows that we have been exporting 
enormous quantities of war munitions, and, in addition to this, 
the export trade of many of the European countries has been 
entirely suspended, thus opening new markets to the people of 
the United States, which will terminate when the foreign war 
closes. 

The people know all this, and Democratic oratory can not 
change that fact. 

Mr. President, Thomas O. Marvin, secretary of the Home 
Murket Club, has contributed some suggestions about the Demo- 
cratic revenue policy which are worthy of careful thought. 
Among other things, Mr. Marvin truly says that in his first 
inaugural address Thomas Jefferson referred to “the throes 
and convulsions of the ancient world” and declared that “ it 
was not wonderful that the agitation of the billows should 
reach even this distant and powerful shore.” Among the es- 
sential principles of our Government he mentioned “ peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none.” 

These words were spoken on March 4, 1801, and nine months 
later, in his first message to Congress, December 5, 1801, al- 
though the foreign situation still interfered with the revenues 
of the Government, President Jefferson assured Congress that 
“there is reasonable ground for confidence that we may now 
safely dispense with all the internal taxes, and that the remain- 
ing sources of revenue will be sufficient to provide for the sup- 
port of the Government, to pay the interest of the public debts, 
and to discharge the principal within shorter periods than the 
laws or the general expectation had contemplated.” 

The principles of Federal taxation laid down by Jefferson in 
his inaugural address and messages to Congress are in sharp 
contrast with the methods employed to-day by the party in 
power. Jefferson looked forward with confidence to dispensing 
with all internal taxes. His followers, now in control of the 
Government, recklessly increase internal taxation beyond any- 
thing ever known in this country. 

Jefferson believed that the revenues of the Government should 
be raised by customs duties. Many of his followers to-day 
would abolish the customhouses, and the Democratie Party, 
in the face of extraordinary need of revenue, keeps on the 
statute books the lowest tariff law in a hundred years. It has 
gone a. far as it dares in suppressing customs duties, a policy 
which, as Jefferson said, “gives advantage to foreign over 
domestic manufacturers.“ 

Other countries are increasing their tariff duties, affording 
protection to their industries, and making foreigners pay for the 
privilege of doing business in their markets, even Great Britain 
contemplating resorting to a tariff law at the close of the war. 
But our Congress, as at present constituted, refuses to provide 
adequate duties to protect the industrial interests og the United 
States. 

Mr. Marvin wisely suggests that with the world facing condi- 
tions unprecedented in history, with the keenest struggle of all 
time approaching for control of the world markets, our Con- 
gress leayes unamended the lowest tariff law which we have 
had in a century and calmly invites foreign manufacturers to 
exploit our markets when the war ends, 


In an editorial on“ Preparedness against the next war,“ the 
Nev: York Herald, August 24, 1916, said: N 

The next war will be commercial, brought on by the struggles of 
nations now belligerents to rehabisitate themselyes industrially. niess 
we have an adequate protective tariff, American manufacturers and 
American labor will be Its victims. The overshadowing issue of the 
= cam is, Which candidate and which political party are 

t equip to meet this great business problem? At bottom it is a 
tariff issue. 

Mr. President, that declaration from so influential and widely 
circuated a newspaper as the New York Herald, not Republican 
in politics, ought to engage the attention of every thinking man 
in the United States. 

Beyond a question the next war, so far as the United States 
is concerned, will be an Industrial war, and unless we are pre- 
pared to protect our own markets, the best markets in all the 
world, against the aggressions of foreign nations we will suffer 
consequences too serious to be calmly contemplated at this 
moment. 

Jefferson declared that agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation are the four pillars of our prosperity, and he 
said to Congress in 1801: 

If in the course of your observations or inquiries they should appear 
to need any aid within the limits of our constitutional powers, your 
sense of their importance is a suflicient assurance they will occupy 
your attention. 

It is a pity that some men with Jefferson’s influence in his 
party did not say to the Democratic Congress of 1916: 


Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and shipping are the pillars of 
our prosperity; study their needs, Inquire into all of the conditions 
confronting them, and if they need aid back them with all of the power 
of the Government, 

The importance of these “pillars of our prosperity” has 
made no impression upon the mind of the President and upon 
the minds of those who control our Congress, and not even the 
upheavals of the world’s greatest war draw from Congress any 
sign that affords assurance that they even will occupy its atten- 
tion so long as the present party control continues. 

Instead of shaping the revenue policy of the Government 
along the lines recommended by the founders of their party, the 
present Democratic Congress has ignored the revenue oppor- 
tunities in a wise increase of customs duties, but has resorted 
to an unprecedented increase in internal taxation, a method of 
taxation which Jefferson said 115 years ago might wisely be 
dispensed with. 

The condition of the Treasury, the extravagance of appro- 
priations, and the revenue needs of the Government make it 
impossible to carry out in full the Jeffersonian theory, but his 
party has drifted far from his teachings when it so completely 
ignores the raising f revenue by import duties as it does in the 
bill we are now considering and resorts almost entirely to in- 
ternal and direct taxation. 

To tax wealth ‘its fair share of the benefits of Government is 
just and equitable, but to leave the producers of wealth, in fac- 
tory or on farm, unprotected from destructive competition is 
neither just nor equitable. 

It is from productive enterprises that capital is accumulated. 
Capital is necessary to the development of agriculture, manu- 
facturing, und commerce. It is from the profits of well-con- 
ducted enterprises that new enterprises spring, enlargements of 
plants are made, and increased employment is provided for labor. 
Confiscatory taxes on production strike a death blow at national 
development and progress. Such taxes if imposed and continued 
will mark the end of the accumulation of American capital. 
They will mark the end of business expansion und rob labor of 
its opportunity of gainful employment. No proposition so un- 
American in its spirit, so destructive in character, so damaging 
to American business prospects, and so dangerous to national 
welfare has ever before been presented to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Senators, this is not an ordinary revenue measure; it is a 
program of practical confiscation and a notice to American 
business men that profitable enterprise is not to be permitted 
if those in control of the Government can prevent it. If the 
Democratic revenue policy becomes an established fact in this 
country, it means the destruction of the Republican protective 
policy and the opening of our splendid markets to all the na- 
tions of the world, which will be, to again quote Jefferson, “a 
strange speculation.” That condition may be imposed upon 
the country by the present Democratic administration, but if 
so it will not long continue after the Republican Party resumes 
control of the affairs of the Government after the 4th day of 
March next. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to an- 
swer in detail, and in fact I did not rise to answer at all, the 
statement of the chairman of the Finance Committee made this 
afternoon, It will be sufficient for me to refer to the fact that in 
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the preliminary part of his statement he rolled with the usual 
gusto under his tongue the epithets “special interests” and 
“ predatory interests ” and other time-worn and threadbare cam- 
paign phrases as applied to Republican economic policies. 

I recall, Mr. President, the spectacle presented in the Senate 
the other day when the paragraph relating to the taxes on muni- 
tions was under consideration. When the paragraph imposing 
a tax upon the component parts entering into munitions was 
reached we beheld the remarkable spectacle of the Senators rep- 
resenting the special, shall I say predatory interests, copper in- 
terests and the cotton interests of a number of States in the 
South and the lead and zinc and lumber interests scurrying to 
cover, having notified the Democratic caucus that they would 
rather defeat the bill than have the burdens of direct taxation 
imposed upon the special interests which they represented in 
this body. 

Cotton particularly, a sensitive matter with many of my col- 
leagues in this Chamber whom I esteem most highly, entering as 
it does to the amount of 68 per cent into every 100 pounds of 
explosives manufactured and sent to the belligerent nations in 
order that they may destroy each other, was too sacred a subject 
for the sacrilegious hand of the tax gatherer to touch. 

So I had hoped that we had heard for the last time this cheap 
invective applied to Republican policies and Republican leader- 
ship suggesting identity with so-called special interests, a myth 
conjured up during the campaign and unworthy of employment 
or reference in this Chamber in a serious discussion of a revenue 
measure, particularly after the impressive spectacle which we 
all witnessed and to which T have referred. 

I might almost make another reference, before leaving this 
branch of the subject, to that impressive warfare which we 
witnessed between California, New Jersey, and Ohio, in which 
California tried to put it over on New Jersey, to use a slang 
term, when the wine tax became solely and exclusively an undis- 
guised controversy in the Senate regarding the special interests 
of those localities. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvanin yteld to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know whether the Senator is serious 
or not. but I want to explain to him that the interest in the 
State of New Jersey is so slight that I would be ashamed to 
insist upon any particular reference to it. What I was trying 
to do was to do justice to the industry no matter where it was 
located. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will absolve the Senator from any but the 
loftiest motives in his course, but I have no particular reference 
to him, and I am rather surprised that he should be so sensitive 
as to think that I had him at all in mind, although T can not 
help contemplating his distinguished appearance here in the 
Chamber extending to me the compliment of listening to the 
remarks which I am making. But clearly it was a controversy 
between the eastern wine growers and those on the Pacific slope. 
a controversy which to my mind was not calculated to elevate 
our opinion of human nature as exhibiting the qualities of fair 
dealing and equality and uniform treatment, particularly when 
we came to consider the detsils of the wine paragraph in the 
House bill and as it was amended in the Senate and the speeches 
made upon both sides of the controversy. 

Then, further, Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
proceeded with those equally time-honored and somewhat worn 
arguments—which, I confess, I am tired of hearing and tired 
of replying to or even noticing—in expatiating upon the remark- 
able prosperity which the country has enjoyed during the last 
three years. How anyone in his senses can take any satisfac- 
tion out of a prosperity which ts born of a war condition in 
Europe is almost incredible to me, unless it is an assumption ef 
courage, 2 whistling in the dark, or a declamation for campaign 
purposes, because we all know that the country was on the 
verge of a great industrial crisis prior to the war in Europe, 
despite what figures you give. We know that it was a fact star- 
ing us in the face and, in the opinion of every sane man, con- 
ditions still more disastrous will confront us when the war in 
Europe draws to a close. If the Democratie Party can find con- 
solation out of the innumerable figures showing exports and 
imports and industrial output during the war in Europe, I will 
leave them to the happy hallucinations of their fancy, knowing 
that when the awakening comes it will Indeed be a rude one 
and will terminate their control of governmental affairs in the 
United States for aonther generation. 

What about the munitions taxes? Mr. President, of course 
they will go harmonivusly on so long as the taxes are only im- 
posed upon a few of the higher manufactured products, which 
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are chiefiy from Bridgeport or Philadelphia. After carefully 
exempting cotton, copper, zinc, lead, and lumber 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has omitted steel billets—shrapnel steel. They 
also were included in the exemption. 

Mr. PENROSE.’ I would just as soon have steel billets taxed 
as any of the other articles that are taxed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I mentioned steel billets as one of 
our great southern industries, in Alabama. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. I will put that in. I forgot about 
that. I have no doubt the Senator from Georgia carefully 
somes after steel billets also. He is an attentive and diligent 

nator. 

The munitions tax, Mr. President, is sectional; it is ununi- 
form; it is of doubtful validity; it is of questionable legality. 
In my opinion, it will fail to produce anywhere near the amount 
of revenue expected, and it is objectionable in many other ways. 
It has no analogy to the munition tax imposed by foreign Gov- 
ernments during the present war, because such munitions were 
sold to the Governments themselves, while our munitions are 
sold to belligerant nations abroad. It might be claimed to be 
an evasion, therefure, of the constitutional inhibition agninst 
taxing exports if it is to be considered from the point of view 


of taxation on such exports; but if it is not a tax on exports, 


and is a direct tax similar to other direct taxes now embodied 
in the law, then it clearly constitutes a double tax. since the 
manufacturing corporations involved in the munitions tax 
already pay one Federal tax on earnings and will continue to 
pay one Federal tax upon increased earnings due to whatever 
profit they may make out of munitions. If we are disposed to 
go further into the theoretical aspects of the munitions tax. it 
might be argued with some plausibility that such a tax will 
affect our neutrality. A neutral Government does not protect 
trade in contraband. It can not engage in it itself. It is merely 
relieved of the expense of suppressing it. If the Government 
tried to turn it into a source of revenue it might well be argued 
that the Government might lay itself open to a charge of such 
interest in the business as to make it a virtual partner. No 
candid person can deny that when the Government supplies its 
revenues from munitions sold to belligerent nations it becomes 
a partner in a traffic, which many Americans consider nefarious 
and objectionable, and even of a character that ought to be 
entirely prohibited. 

The question naturally arises as to the definition of “ mu- 
nitions.” We find “munitions” defined in the dictionary as 
follows: 

Whatever materials are used in war for defense or for annoying an 
enemy; ammunition; also stores and provisions; military stores of all 
kinds; hence necessary equipment or provision in general. * * è 

This definition would seem to open the field to a much wider 
scope of taxation than is recognized in the pending bill, because 
that measure merely taxes gunpowder and certain high grades 
of manufactured arms and ordnance. The “ munitions” re- 
ferred to in the bill constitute but a smalt percentage of the 
total exports for use by the belligerent nations. The official 
reports show that there have been more than $3,000,000,000 of 
munitions of war, as defined to be material and provisions used 
in war, exported from this country direct to the war zone in 
the last two years. Why was not this enormous sum of money 
levied upon, instead of the very much smaller sum of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars’ worth of the munitions de- 
scribed in the bill? Why are not these $3.000.000,000 worth of 
exports levied upon to procure ample revenue for the needs of 
the Government? They are accessible and available. 

In these exports are included canned meats, army rations of 
various kinds, shoes, stoekings, harness, saddles, blankets, kero- 
sene, gasoline, acids, alcohol, locomotives. parts of submarines, 
range finders, stamped metal military equipment, swords, bayo- 
nets, bromine and other military gases, barbed wire and other 
products of iron and steel. Horses to the value of 8128 872.000 
and mules to the value of $31,186.000 have been exported for 
military purposes from the State of Missouri and from other 
States in the southwestern part of the country. 

There need not be any guesswork about the articles which 
have been furnished the belligerent nations, and which have 
been just as necessary to the conduct of the war as ordnance 
and gunpowder made in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, even if 
they do come from the sacred borders of Missouri and other 
Western States. 

Through a dispatch dated April 20, 1916, from the American 
consul general in Londen, there has been transmitted the Brit- 
ish contraband list. I believe that since this was issued, other 
contraband lists have been issued in the varions White Books 
and other diplomatic publications of our own State Department; 
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but I need not burden the-Reconp or detain the Senate any fur- 
ther than to call the attention of the Senate to the dispatch 
dated April 20, transmitting the British contraband list as of 
that date. It comprises the articles which have been declared 
to be absolute contraband, as well as those which have been 
declared to be conditional contraband. Among the articles 
found on the list are: Animals, saddle, draft or pack, suit- 
able, or which may become suitable, for use in war; cotton, raw; 
linters, cotton waste, cotton yarns, cotton piece goods, and other 
cotton products capable of being used in the manufacture of 
explosives; clothing and fabrics for clothing suitable for use in 
war; foodstuffs; forage and feeding stuffs for animals; harness 
and saddlery; hides of cattle and horses; leather belting, hy- 
drau‘ic leather, and pump leather, and all leather undressed or 
dressed, suitable for saddlery, harness, military boots, or mili- 
tary clothing; military wagons and their component parts; 
vehicles of all kinds, other than motor vehicles, available for 
use in war, and their component parts; together with a long 
list of other articles, containing a large number of chemical 
products used in war. Al! of these articles are just as essen- 
tial—mules, horses, clothing, and cotton—as are the rifles and 
the shrapnel made in Connecticut or in Pennsylvania. 

I have here, Mr. President, the telegram of the consul general 
of the United States at London, dated June 29, 1916, calling 
attention to a proclamation dated June 27, supplementing previ- 
ous contraband proclamations and putting a few minor articles 
on the list in addition to the British contraband list of date 
April 20, 1916, which I ask to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. — 

The matter referred to will be found in the appendix of Mr. 
PEN nosz's remarks. 

Mr. PENROSE. That contraband list, Mr. President, is a list 
of the articles which should have been subject to taxation had 
there been a fair spirit to tax everything furnished the bel- 
ligerents and not to select a few articles that did not worry 
anybody in particular except in a few Republican States and 
put the burden upon them. 

I know that there is little or no restriction on the part of 
Congress in any of the provisions of the Constitution regarding 
its power of taxation. That taxation should be uniform, to the 
best of my recollection, is about the only restriction; yet, Mr. 
President, whatever interpretation the courts have put or may 
put upon the word “ uniformity,” it is certainly neither geo- 
graphical uniformity nor uniformity of any other kind or from 
any other point of view, when the munitions and contraband 
of certain sections of the country are singled out for taxation, 
while the vast bulk in money value of the material furnished to 
the belligerents is left untouched as in the pending revenue 
measure, 

The tax, I suppose, is levied on munitions on the theory that 
enormous profits are being made, and it is only upon such an 
assumption that we can find a pretense to justification for the 
very remarkable way in which the tax is levied in the House bill 
on gross receipts. 

Mr. President, was there ever a greater evidence of incapacity, 
was there ever a greater display of ignorance of the fundamental 
principles and technicalities of taxation, than when the House 
passed a bill levying a tax, a very heavy tax, upon the gross 
receipts of those engaged in the production of very highly manu- 
factured articles? Why the mere fact, Mr. President, that such 
a monstrous effort was made is proof conclusive of the incom- 
petence of the original framers of this measure. 

A tax on gross receipts finds some precedent in legislation, 
but it has generally been levied upon a raw material or upon 
an article where there was an ample margin between the tax 
and the well-known profits, but here is a tax, it is true, amended 
in the Senate, but as proposed by the House, representin; the 
economic and fiscal wisdom of the Democratic leadership in that 
body, in the Treasury Department, and in the Executive Man- 
sion, levied upon the gross receipts of a business which has, as 
a matter of fact, proven hazardous and in some cases unprofit- 
able; in fact, I think it is no exaggeration to say that a large 
majority of the manufacturers who went into the munitions 
business have not fared well; many have gone into bankruptcy, 
many more have made no money at all, some have made a fair 
profit, and, of course, a very few have made good profits, Tak- 
ing it all in all, it is only stating the truth to say that there has 
been comparatively a small amount of money made by the manu- 
facture of munitions of war in this country. 

When American capitalists and manufacturers went into the 
business, the impression widely prevailed throughout the coun- 
try that the profits were likely to be enormous. Experience 
has shown, Mr. President, beyond any question, that the con- 
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trary has been the fact. Its benefits have been mostly in the 
way of giving workingmen large wages and keeping plants run- 
ning day and night, and promoting industrial prosperity, which, 
had it not been for the war in Europe, would not have existed 
in this country. When the manufacturers went into the business 
they, of course, had no warning or intimation that they were 
to have to pay to the Government a tax on contracts which were 
made without any consideration of such a possibility. More- 
over, wages have gone up to an extraordinary degree and to 
an extent never contemplated. I know of concerns, in Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. President, by way of illustration, which are pay- 
ing $10 and $11 a day for labor of the most ordinary character, 
labor which under normal conditions would get $1.50 or $2 a 
day or $3 a day at the most; but, in order to fulfill their con- 
tracts, they had to have the labor, and so they are paying these 
enormous wages for labor, as I have said, of the most ordinary 
kind and of no especial skill, in the making of munitions. 

Materials have also increased in price, and the inspection of 
foreign governments has become more rigid with every month, 
and particularly as the ability to produce munitions in the sev- 
eral belligerent countries has developed and there is much less 
need to rely upon the American manufacturer. 

When the war broke out, many of the belligerent nations, or 
all of them perhaps, with the exception of Germany, were 
largely unprepared. They had to have munitions from the 
American manufacturer at any price and under any conditions. 
The consequence was that they were anxious to take from us, 
with a very lax inspection, arms and ordnance hastily turned 
out by unskilled workmen at any price and in any shape. 
Those ‘conditions now are entirely changed. The belligerent 
nations have established their munitions plants, mobilized 
their industrial establishments, and are making their munitions 
for themselves, and many of the contracts which they have 
made in the United States they would only be too glad to get an 
excuse to get out of. However, inspections which were never 
thought of six months or a year ago, are now imposed with a 
heavy hand on all these munitions plants. These manufac- 
turers, therefore, have gone into a hazardous business. in 
which they have either lost money—and I say this adviseily, 
Mr. President, and in all seriousness—or only made a reason- 
able profit, with certain exceptions, but with two very beneficial 
results to the country at this time: They have given employ- 
ment at good wages to thousands of workingmen and they have 
established in the United States a series of plants and de- 
veloped many thousand skilled workers in the making of muni- 
tions which will be of invaluable assistance to the Government 
in connection with the preparedness program. 

I say, without exaggeration, Mr. President, that the facts 
I have stated above will come out clearly when the officials of 
the Internal-Revenue Bureau come to ascertain the net earn- 
ings or profits of these munition industries; and I have no 
hesitation in making the statement, and no apprehension what- 
ever but that I will be vindicated in it, that the tax will be 
vastly disappointing in the amount received, and will rapidly 
disappear as the manufacture of munitions gradually subsides 
and vanishes in this country, as it will within the next six 
months or a year. 

Mr. President, I shall not refer at length to the special taxes, 
including stamp taxes, that are carried in this bill, many of them 
oppressive and unpopular, in the existing so-called emergency-tax 
law which the pending revenue bill was originally supposed to 
have repealed entirely. 

In view of the unbridled extravagance which has been pre- 
viously referred to, in which millions of dollars have been 
squandered for all kinds of ill-advised and unnecessary projects, 
it would seem inevitable that when the people realize for what 
questionable purposes they are being subjected to these direct 
taxes their resentment will be intensified. For the Federal 
Government, making appropriations for enormous amounts, ac- 
tually to go into the bowling alley or the billiard room, places of 
amusement for the plain people, and levy its tribute of $5 on 
each alley and $5 on each table, seems to me to be barbarous, 
unjust, and unnecessary. 

Another illustration of the almost incredible crudity which 
seems to have pervaded the mental processes of the framers of 
the bill in the House is shown in the tax on theaters, amuse- 
ment and concert halls, This bill as it came from the House 
actually places a direct tax on the gross receipts of theaters in 
cities over a certain population. It is difficult to imagine the 
lack of knowledge of practical affairs or experience with social 
conditions throughout the country which must prevail when a 
tax is proposed on the gross receipts of a theater. In the first 
place, these theaters, even where it is a direct tax of $25 or $50 
or $100, are already burdened by taxes. City, State, and county 
all tax moving-picture shows and the little theaters in many of 
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the States of the country. .I know that in Pennsylvania the 
tax is already so burdensome that every year numbers of little 
moving-picture shows, furnishing occupation to the owner, his 
wife, and his children, and a fair living to them from it, main- 
tained in a small town and furnishing educational features to 
the people of the village, have been shut up as the result of 
Pennsylvania direct taxes; and what will happen when the 
heavy hand of the Federal Government is imposed on them in 
addition? 

As I was saying, Mr President, it does seem incredible that 
the House should ever have contemplated making this a tax on 
gross receipts. This method of taxing gross receipts is a new 
theory in financial legislation. If followed out, and if the Sen- 
ate had not amended the bill, it would prove a genuine hard- 
ship to every theater manager in the country. Many of these 
theaters in Pennsylvania, I know, are run at a loss. The buikl- 
ings can not be used for any other purpose than that of a the- 
atrical entertainment. A tax so large us the last emergency tux, 
as I have said, closed motion-picture theaters in every State in 
the Union. i 

I shall only refer in passing to the taxes on tobacco and 
wines and liquors. These will produce but a small amount of 
additional revenue in a bill which will be totally unequal to 
raising sufficient revenue to meet the inevitable deficit in the 
public revenues. : 

It can be shown that money for sufficient legitimate prepared- 
ness in excess of ordinary appropriations could have been raised 
and saved without resort to these unnecessary taxes imposed 
in the pending bill. As large as are these proposed taxes, 
estimated at $197,000,000 in the House bill and, I believe, 
$205,000,000 in the bill as amended by the Senate for the fiscal 
year, and some $250,000,000 when the law is in full operation, 
this amount will be inadequate to meet the additional demands 
on the Treasury on account of appropriations for ill-advised 
projects, concerning which, at least, there was no urgency, and 
for the appropriations for preparedness, even though $125,- 
000,000 should be deducted for the expenses of the Army in 
Mexico on account of the proposed bond issue. 

In stating the amount expected to be produced by the bill 
I have taken the estimates of the Ways and Means Committee. 
I do not, however, agree with that estimate. In my opinion, it 
is extremely doubtful whether the estimated amount that this 
bill will raise will be realized, The tax from munitions is 
overestimated. Already establishments turning out munitions 
have announced fulfillment of all orders and no new contracts; 
hence this source of taxation is apt to diminish henceforth. 
Moreover, the war in Europe necessarily will come to a close 
sooner or later, and then this source of revenue will disappear 
entirely. If the tax is changed from a percentage on gross 
receipts to a percentage on net profits, the tax will be disap- 
pointing to the framers of the bill to a very much larger ex- 
tent. because as soon as the effort to ascertain net profits of 
munition manufacturers is made the remarkable facts will be 
disclosed, doubtless to the astonishment of many. persons, that 
many of these munition manufacturers have made very small 
profits, and some have worked at a loss, as I have already ex- 
plained 

Additional taxes on wines, experience has shown, will not 
bring a proportionate increase of, revenues, because it will 
diminish the consumption of these beverages. There is a point 
at which whisky or wine can be taxed which is the point of 
highest revenue. A higher rate simply encourages illegal dis- 
tilling and other violations of the law or reduces the consumption 
of articles of luxury like wines. i 

Any estimate on the death dues must necessarily be proble- 
matical. Taking it all in all, the estimates will have to stand 
the test of the present fiscal year. 

It is difficult to ascertain the actual condition of the Treasury 
at the close of the fiscal year on the 30th of June last. No one 
outside of the confidence of the Secretary of the Treasury can 
become fully advised as to the financial situation. The House 
Committee on Ways and Means, in its report on this bill, ac- 
cepted the figures of the Treasury Department statement that 
the net balance in the general fund was $177,000.000; the com- 
mittee estimates that $197,000,000 additional revenue will be 
derived from the pending bill. They then propose to deduct 
$69,922,000 from the general fund referred to, which, added to 
the amount of additional revenue estimated under the pending 
bill, would make up a total of $266.922,000, which the com- 
mittee estimates as the additional receipts required for the fiscal 
year 1917. 

_ Of course, in giving these figures as I have done and in giving 
those which I now intend to give, they must be subject to modi- 
fication within narrow margins on account of changes in appro- 
priation bills and changes made here in the Senate in the 


revenue bill; but the figures are approximately correet, and it 
was impossible for me to change them from day to day as the 
Senate progressed in amending and developing the revenue bill. 
The final result will be conservative and far within the limita- 
tions which I will show in conclusion will be placed upon the 
deficit which will exist at the end of the present fiscal year-in 
the United States Treasury. 

The sum to which I have just referred—that is, the amount 
raised under the pending revenue law—and the amount taken 
from the general fund will be inadequate, as it will be seen upon 
a careful analysis of the available figures of the appropriations 
already made and of the estimated appropriations yet to be 
made at this session. In his statement to the House on June 28, 
1916, the chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations 
stated that the grand total of appropriations for the fiscal year 
1917, authorized up to that time. were $1.499.330,479.32. This 
amount is $384,393,467.30 in excess of the total appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1916, and, of course. since this estimate was 
made by the chairman of the committee appropriations have 
been considerably increased, There must be added $148.295.654 
in the Army appropriation bill as reported to the Senate, $45,- 
857.588 in the Navy bill passed by the Senate. and the amount to 
be carried in the general deficiency bill, estimated to be $17,- 
000,000. These several amounts. for the Army and Navy and 
general deficiency, total $211,153.242.81, and. added to the total 
appropriations already made in excess of those of the fiscal year 
1916, make a grand total of $595.546.710.11, or a total of appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1917 of $1.710.483.722.13. From 
this must be deducted the appropriations for the Postal Service, 
amounting to $322.206.579, leaving a net total of 51.388.277. 
143.13. or $273,340,131.11 in excess of the appropriations of 1916. 
The Post Office Department estimated that the postal revenues 
for the fiseal year 1917 would probably amount to $316.000,000, 
and the expenditure for the Postal Service $824.000.000. Ac- 
cording to these figures, there will therefore be a deficit in the 
postal revenue to the extent of $8.000.000. and as the appropria- 
tions for 1917 for the Postal Service are $322,000.000, the deficit 
chargeable to the General Treasury will be about $6.000.000, 
which amount should be added to the obligations to be made 
during the fiscal year 1917, bringing the total excess appropria- 
tions for 1917 over 1916 to $279,340,131.11. 

To the preparedness program may be charged $228,624.814.28 
for the Army. 519.000.000 for fortifications and other works of 
defense, 8166. 164.978.67 for increase in the Navy, and $89.974,- 
543.53 for deficiency appropriations for various military pur- 
poses, a total of $453.764.136.53. Of this amount it is proposed, 
doubtless after election, to finance 5125.000.000 by bonds. esti- 
mated to be the amount made necessary by the Mexican per- 
formance. Deducting this $125.000.000 leaves $328.764.136.53 as 
the net sum of the appropriations for preparedness alone. 

For purely domestic and peaceful objects the appropriations 
for 1917 in excess of 1916, estimated from available figures, is 
$45.000,000 carried in the regular annual appropriation bills, to 
which should be added $20,000.000 for the construction of a ni- 
trate plant. $6.000,000 of the 885.000.000 authorized for good 
roads, 815.100.000 authorized by the land-bank bill. and $50,- 
8 authorized in the shipping bill, a grand total of $136,- 

And in addition to these vast sums of money actually appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1917, contracts have been authorized, 
or are likely to be authorized, having passed the House, involving 
the stupendous total of $632.643.977. divided as follows: Navy 
increase, $480.192,027; in sundry civil act for contract obliga- 
tions, 51.827.000; fortifications, $14,300,000; river and harbor 
act, $2,724,950; for flood control, $50,600,000; and for good 
roads, $79,000,000. 

It is trne that some of these authorizations will not be called 
upon during this fiscal year, but I am justified in citing them 
because they illustrate the reckless, lavish expenditure and the 
rapid gait at which the present Congress has traveled in the 
way of appropriating for expenses in the future, and this rev- 
enue bill will utterly fail upon its very face to meet the enor- 
mous requirements of appropriations and disbursements and 
authorizations for the future. 

It will be recalled these authorizations binding the Govern- 
ment to future appropriations, together with the actual appro- 
priations for 1917, aggregate the fabulous grand total of $2,347,- 
127,699, authorized and appropriated during the present Con- 
gress, ; 

And in this estimate of moneys actually appropriated from 
the Public Treasury or authorized by Congress, and to which 
the Government is.committed, might be added such items, which 
up to within a few years would have been considered large, yet 
now seem insignificant, as are likely to be added during the 
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present fiscal year to the vast sum already mentioned. I refer 
to the public-building bili carrying $35,000,000, the item of some 
$30,000,000 for which the Government will be liable during the 
present fiscal year should the Supreme Court declare the refund 
provision illegal, possibly $25,000,000 for the Danish Islands 
together with innumerable and constantly appearing items dis- 
bursed with a lavish hand, such as high-salaried commissions 
for different purposes—a million here and a million there, all 
adding to the burdens of the people, the impoverishment of 
the Treasury, and the certainty of a growing defiicit in the 
revenues. a 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I wish merely to suggest that whereas we 
hear a great deal about a public-building bill it ought to be 
understood and known that this is the first public-building bill 
that has been introduced since 1913. The last public-building 
act passed in March, 1913, under the Republican administration. 
During this administration a public-building bill has never been 
proposed until the present bill was introduced in the House. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am not advised as to the 
merits of the measure. When the Republicans passed a public- 
building bill they were engaged in constructing the Panama 
Canal or in completing it out of the current revenues, and they 
were not talking about issuing bonds. They had an ample sur- 
plus in the Treasury and the country was prosperous, 

In my opinion—! say it in all sincerity and without any exag- 
geration—the Federal Treasury is now bankrupt. I am not dis- 
cussing the merits of these different measures; but I do main- 
tain that we should have a little regard for the condition of 
the Treasury when we throw money right and left as we have 
been doing for the last two years. When I refer to their merits 
I should like to qualify my statement by adding that, in my 
opinion, many of them are of very doubtful utility. We have 
scores of commissions, and appropriations for floods and for 
other temporary matters, which I have no doubt aggregate con- 
siderably over 810.000.000. in addition to the lurger and more 
permanent projects which I have already mentioned, 

I have already stated that the estimate of the chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations on June 28 that the 
grand total appropriations for the fiscal year, authorized up to 
that time, for 1917. was $1,499,330,479.32. How rapidly the tide 
of lavish disbursements Is rising, however, is Illustrated by the 
fact that a few days afterwards, on July 5, 1916, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means estimated the total ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1917 would not exceed $1.579,- 
000,000. This total includes, in the report aforesaid, $125,000,- 
000 to meet the extraordinary expenses or disbursements ovca- 
sioned by the “ Mexican situation,” as it is termed, caused by 
the mobilizing of the National Guard and the operation of 
troops along the Mexican border and in Mexico. In the opinion 
of the committee this and any other appropriations that may be 
necessary to meet the abnormal and extraordinary expenses 
which may be incurred on such account should be financed by 
bond issues. Thus the door is literally opened for bond issues 
to an unlimited extent, furnishing very evidently unlimited 
opportunities to cover up deficits In the revenues. notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the United States is in profound peace and 
the excuse of mobilizing the National Guard is made as a reason 
1 bond issues, furnishing a convenient method for the jugglery 
of Treasury accounts and for peculiar bookkeeping to cover 
inadequate revenue. 

The Ways and Means Committee in its report on the revenue 
bill estimated the excess dishursements over receipts for the 
fiscal year 1917 as $266,922,000, to be met by revenues under 
this bill of $197,000,000, the balance, $69,922,000, to be taken 
out of the general fund. ‘This estimate falls short of the actual 
requirements for preparedness alone of $61,842.126.53, to say 
nothing of the revenue that must be ralsed to mert Increased 
obligations for domestle purposes, amounting to $136.200,000. 
The Ways and Means Committee also estimated that the total 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1917 would be 51.579.000. 000, 
from which the committee deducted $125.000.000 to be financed 
by bonds; $60,727,000 as the sinking-fund requirement; postal 
appropriations of $324,.723.000, and 5 per cent as the balance 
estimated that will be unexpended—$43,428,000—or a total 
of $1.015,.122.000 for which it is necessary to provide revenue. 
They estimate the revenue under the present laws at $748,200,000, 
or $266.922.000 less than the estimated disbursements. As a 
matter of fact the tetal of appropriations, even after deduct- 
ing the amount required for rhe sinking fund and 5 per cent of 
the unexpended appropriations, leaves $140,000.143 in excess 
of the committee’s estimates of the amount necessary to provide 
revenue, showing that this bill is totally inadequate for the 
purpose and that some other method must be employed. 
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If Congress had exercised economy by curtailing or refusing 
appropriations for needless projects, or projects that could well 
wait, such as a nitrate plant, land-bank bill, shipping bill, 
flood-control bill, and so forth, it is safe to Say that from 
$175,000,000 to $200,000,000 could have been saved to the people 
during the fiscal year 1917. This amount, together with at least 
$100,000,000 which the Treasury has lost from custom duties 
under the Underwood tariff law, or nearly $20,000,000, as some 
estimate, aggregates an amount more than sufficient to meet the 
authorized expenditures for preparedness during this fiscal 


year. 

In other words, Mr. President, economy and the application 
of the Government to the resources of the customhouse would 
have placed the Government in a position to have met all the 
requirements of military and naval preparedness. 

The estimates of revenue made by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the majority members of the Finance Committee 
in the Senate are as misleading and inaccurate as are the es- 
timates of appropriations. Dependence is placed upon the daily 
statement of the Treasury. This statement showed an apparent 
balance in the current fund at the close of the fiscal year 1916 
of $177,000,000. It will be noticed, however, by an examination 
of any of the daily statements of the United States Treasury 
that the amount to the credit of disbursing officers Is carried 
as an asset and included in the net balance, Thus, in the stite- 
ment referred to, the $59,000,000 above mentioned is. carried 
as an asset. It should not only not be carried as an asset, but It 
should be deducted from the assets, which would reduce the 
apparent balance referred to in the general fund to $118,000,000. 
But, further, there is yet to be deducted $51.366.487.50 on ac- 
count of national-bank note redemptions payable from the gen- 
eral cash in the Treasury. This amount still further reduces 
the general balance to $66,635,562.50. It should be remembered 
the Ways and Means Committee figures on $69,922,000 to be 
taken from the general fund to make up the balance neeessary 
to meet excess disbursements for 1917. At the rate at which 
the general balance is disappearing, there will be no general 
balance, but more likely a deficit at the end of this fiscal year. 
On July 19 there remained but $24,000,000. 

In the view of several prominent authorities items are also 
carried in the Treasury statement as assets which should be 
charged to liabilities, for example: Limited tender or unavail- 
ahle assets, such as subsidiary silver coin, fractional currency, 
minor coin, and silver bullion; deposits in the Philippine treas- 
ury, whch were always considered unavailable before the change 
to the present system was made last October; Treasury war- 
rants; outstanding matured coupons; and Interest checks. This 
latter item probably is offset by daily receipts in transit, but 
at the end of a month or the close of a quarter the former 
usually exceed the latter. 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate information as to the con- 
dition of the United States Treasury prompts me to make the 
suggestion that Congress should put a stop to the practice of 
juggling with these figures and provide by law specifically as 
to how the daily Treasury balance and public-debt statements 
should be prepared. It is no exaggeration to say that if any 
bank official should attempt to present an account of assets and 
Habilities in the misleading way it is now being made the prac- 
tice of the Treasury Department, he would very likely discover 
that he had involved himself quite seriously with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, if he had 
not incurred some of the penalties made and provided in such 


cases, ` 

Mr. President, I know that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee is anxious to èxpedite a vote upon this measure and 
other Senators desire to be heard. If it should turn out that 
the bill goes over until to-morrow and time permits, I might 
continue my remarks. If it should be voted on to-day I will 
close and ask permission of the Senate to print a number of 
tables and statements which I have at hand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Permission will be granted 
without objection. The Chair hears none. 

ions the ear 1917 carried bills enacted 

e oi 3 27, 1916, * 


Chairman FrTZGERALD estimated $1, 499, 330, 479. 32 
Amount of appropriations for fiscal year 1916, in- 


cluding sinking fund and Postal Service 1, 114, 937, 012.02 
Excess for 1917 over 1916 to June 1916. 384, 393, 467. 30 
Estimated amount of additional appro ons in 


8 „ a 1 defici ils : 
5 eee eee $14 8, 295. 654, 00 
45, 857. 588. 81 
17. 000, 000. 
211. 158, 242. 81 
Total excess of appropria tions for 1917 over 
6 e eee 595, 5646, 710. 11 


eee 
Grand total appropriations for 1917. 1, 710, 483, 722. 13 


1916. 
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Deduct appropriations for Postal 


Service, payable from postal 

PRVOUU ——————————— $322, 206, 579. 00 
Deduct for Mexican situation, to 

be financed by bonds 125, 000, 000. 00 
Deduct sinking-fund requirement. 60, 727, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent as unexpen 

PRR C0 opciones ae 53, 428, 000. 00 


$561, 361, 579. 00 
ao appropriations after deducting above 


— aye 
Add probable postal deflcit 
Net total appropriations for 1917 


1, 149, 122, 143. 13 
6, 000, 000. 00 


1. 155, 122, 143. 13 


oS 


Contracts authorized additional to appropriations: 


avy Ilnerease —.— 488. 192, 027 

In sundry civil bi 1, 827, 000 

Fortifications ____ 4, 300, 000 

River and harbor 2, 724, 950 

Flood control , 600, 000 

tate ald fer suade 28 A ee — y“ „000 

636. 643. 977 

Add appropriations for 1917 — 1,710,483, 722 
Grand total of authorizations and appro- 
eee x O 


2. 347. 127. 699 
1 222———————ͤ — 
. for 1917 in excess of 1916 chargeable 

0 


e pre} ess program: 

Army EPA E te EA eS dod al lve 228, 624, 814. 23 
A Fee SS a TEIN E, 166, 164, 978. 67 
rorudcations enn 19, 000, 000. 00 
Deficiencies niai „1488. 83 


. EPR AS DE ak ae et 453, 764, 138. 43 
125, 000, 000. 00 


Net total for preparedness...c......-...... 828, 764, 136. 43 


Appropriations for 1917 in excess of 1916 for new 
objects other than preparedness: 
timated in appropriation bl 


45, 000, 000 

Potty te ae) ee eae ees 20, 000, 000 
e nee 6. 000, 000 
FCC — Rae ee FE, STS 15, 100, 000 
A ee 50, 100, 000 
ohhh ola NCD UN a 136, 200, 000 


Ways and Means Committee estimate of appropria- 


ee cr opt ks Iy ee Sl hits FAST SY GO ee Mash set eS 1, 579, 000, 000 
From which the committee deducted for: 
Mexican situation, to be financed 
by TTT $125, 000, 000 
Sinking fund ulrement 60, 727, 000 
Postal appropriations- - 324. 723. 000 
Five per cent unexpended balance. 53, 428, 000 
— — 563, 878, 000 


Balance of appropriations for which it is neces- 


sary to provide revenue 1, 015, 122, 000 


Ways and Means Committee estimate of revenue under 


om} TTT SELF tin ile Fabs ty ees 748. 200, 000 
Excess disbursements, 19174 266, 922, 000 
To meet which it is proposed to raise by 
peyenue: 0G) 62.0 a a $197, 000, 000 
Balance from general fund aie „922, 000 
266, 922, 000 
otal 1, 015, 122, 000 
Appropriations for 1917 aae 1, 155, 122, 143 
Ways and Means Committee estimate of revenue under 
PT a ky sat | fee ee at Se CER RS wy pen every Sra 748, 200, 000 
Difference between this estimate and actual appro- 
ea Seed Rallies SON On SSR ey AER oes Sra ee — 406, 922, 143 
Ways and Means Committee estimate of excess dis- 
bursements to be raised by taxation and from gen- 
oe ic el eee ES A Ee ai ee ieee 266, 922, 000 
Difference between this estimate and actual amount 
Fee ene arae 140, 000, 143 


APPENDIX. 
{Telegram received.] 
Lonpon, June 29, 1916. 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 
: Washington: 

Proclamation dated June 27, supplements 1 contraband pro- 
clamations, as follows: “ Following articles will be treated as absolute 
contraband in addition to those set out in our royal proclamation 
aforementioned: Electric appliances adapted for use in war and their 
component parts, asphalt, bitumen, pitch and tar, sensitized photo- 
graphic films, plates and paper, felspar, gold-beaters ae talc, bamboo.” 

KIN NER. 
Consul General, 
[Transmitted by unnumbered dispatch dated Apr. 20, 1918. from Ameri- 

can consulate general, London, England. File No, 763.72112/2527.] 

BRITISH CONTRABAND LIST—LIST OF ARTICLES DECLARED TO BE CON- 
TRABAND OF Wan. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 13, 1916. 

The articles declared to be contraband of war in the proclamations 
now in force have been arra alphabetically in the accompanying 
list. It is hoped that this will be convenient to all parties concerned. 


The list hing. ed the articles which have been declared to be abso- 


lute contraband as well as those which have been declared to be condi- 
tional contraband. The circumstances of the present war are so peculiar 
that His Majesty's Government consider that for practical purposes the 
distinction between the two classes of contraband has cea to have 
any value. So large a proportion of the inhabitants of the enemy 
country are taking part, directly or indirectly, in the war that no real 
distinction can now be drawn between the armed forces and the civilian 
population, Similarly, the enemy Government bas taken control, by a 
series of decrees and orders, of practically all the articles in the list 
of conditional contraband, so that they are now available for Govern- 
ment use, So long as these exceptional conditions continue our bel- 
ligerent rights with respect to the two kinds of contraband are the 
same, and our treatment of them must be identical. 


LIST OF ARTICLES, 


Acetic acid and acetates. 
Acetic ether. 
Acetones, and raw and finished materials, usable for their prepara- 


and 


on. 
Aircraft of all kinds, including aeroplanes, airships, balloons. 
articles suitable 


their component parts, together with accessories an 
for use in connection with aircraft. 

Aluminium, alumina, and salts of aluminium, 

Ammonia liquor. 

Ammonium salts. 

Aniline and its derivaties. 

Animals—saddle, draft, or pack, suitable, or which may become 
suitable, for use in war 

Antimony, together with the sulphides and oxides of antimony. 

Apparatus designed exclusively for the manufacture of munitions of 
war, or for the manufacture or repair of arms or of war material for 
use on land or sea. 

Armor plates. 

Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, and their 
component parts. 

Arsenic and its compounds. 

Arsenical ore. 
1 Articles especially adapted for use in the manufacture or repair of 

res. 

Asbestos. 

Barbed wire. 

Barium chlorate and perchlorate. 

Bauxite. 

Benzol and its mixtures and derivatives. 

Bladaers, guts, casings, and sausage skins. 

Bones in any furm, whole or crushed, and bone ash. 

Boots and shoes suitable for use in war. 

Borax, boric acid, and other boron compounds. 

Bromine. 

Calcium acetate, calcium nitrate, and calcium carbide. 

Camp equipments, articles of, and their component parts, 

Camphor. 

Capsicum. 

Carbon disulphide. 

Carbon, halogen compounds of. 

Carbonyl chloride. 

rundum in all forms 


Casein. 

Caustic potash and caustic soda. 

Celluloi 

Charges and cartridges of all kinds and their component parts. 

Chlorides, metallic (except chloride of sodium) and metalloidic, 

Chlorine. 

Chrome ore, 

Chronometers. 

Clothing and fabrics for clothing suitable for usc in war, 

“eee ral of a distinctively military character. 

Obalt. 

Copper pyrites and other copper ores. 

Copper, unwrought and part wrought; copper wire; alloys and com- 
pounds of copper 

Cork, including cork dust. 

Corundum, natural and artificial (alundum), in all forms. 

Cotton, raw, linters, cotton waste, cotton yarns, cotton piece goods, 
and other cotton products capable of being used in the manufacture 
of explosives. 

Cresol as its mixtures and derivatives, 


Cyanamide. 

Docks, parts of. 

Emery all forms. 

Equipment of a distinctively military character. 
Ethyl alcohol. 


Explosives, whether specially prepared for use in war or not. 

Ferro alloys, including ferrotungsten, ferromolybdenum, ferromanga- 
a, Fi borage bye ere 5 A 

Pleld forges an component parts. 

Field glasses. 

Flax. 

Floating docks and their component parts. 

Foodstuffs. 

Forage and feeding stuffs for animals, 

Formic ether. 

Fuel, other than mineral oils. 

Fuming sulphurie acid. 

Furs utilizable for clothing suitable for use in war. 

8 

Gold. 

Gun mountings and their component parts. 

Hair—animal, of all kinds; and tops, noils, and yarns of animal hair, 

Harness and saddlery. 

Harness of a distinctively military character, all kinds of. 


emp. 
Hides of cattle, buffaloes, and horses, 

Horseshoes and shoeing material. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Implements designed exclusively for the manufacture of munitions 
of war, or for the manufacture or repair of arms or of war matcrial 
for use on land or sea. 

Implements for fixing and cutting barbed wire, 

Iodine and its compounds, 

Iron, electrolytic. 

Iron, hematite and hematite-iron ore. 
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Kapok. 

Iron pyrites. 
3 capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions 
of war. 

Lead and lead ore. 

Leather belting. 3 leather. 


p leather. 

Leather, und or dressed, suitable for saddlery, harness, military 
boots, or aan clothing. 

Limbers and limber boxes and their component parts. 

Lubricants, 

„ capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions 
war. 

Manganese and manganese ore. 

Manganese dioxide. 

Maps and plans of any —.— within the territory of any belligerent, 
or within the area of military operations, on a scale of 4 miles to 
1 inch or any larger scale. and reproductions on any scale, by pho- 
tography or otherwise, of such maps or plans. 

5 especially adapted for use the manufacture or repair 
of tires. 

Materials used in the manufacture of explosives. 

Mercury. 

Air e and thet t parts. 

ary wagons an r component pa 

Mineral oils. including benzine and motor spirit, 

Molybdenum and mol enite. 

Motor vehicles of ail kinds and their component parts and acces- 


sorles. 

Naphthalene and tts mixtures and derivatives. 

Nautical Instruments, all kinds of. 

Negotiable instruments, 

Nickel and nickel ore. 

Nitric acid and nitrates of all kinds. 

Oils and fats—animal, fish, and vegetable, other than those capable 
of use as lubricants, and pot including essential oils. 

‘Oleaginous seeds, nuts, and kernels. 

8 

per money, 
Paraffin wax. 


Peppers. 
Phenol (enrbalte acid) and {ts mixtures and derivatives. 
Phosphorus and its compounds. 
Phosgene. 
Seber EE specially prepared for use in war or not. 
‘owders, whether 
Projectiles of all kinds a Welk component parts, 
Prussiate of soda. 
2 materials, both fixed and rolling stock. 
mie. 
Range fndırs and their component parts. 
Rattans. 


Sateen rnc le aga 

esinous vets, 

Rubber neluding raw, waste, and reclaimed rubber, solutions and 

ellies containing rubber, or any other preparations containt rubber, 
lata, and gutta-percha, and the following varieties of rubber, 

Borneo, Guayule, Jelutong, Palembang. ontlanac, and all other sub- 

5 containing caoutchouc), and goods made wholly or partly of 

rubber. 5 

Sabadilla seeds and preparations therefrom, 


Scheelite. 
Searchlights and their component parts. 
Selenium. 
Skia” f calves, pigs, sh and deer. 
ns of calves, sheep, goa A 
Ekina utilizable for clothing suitable for use in war. 
Soap. 
Balia ' 


Sodium chlorate and perchiorate, 
Sodium cyanide. 
— napbtha and its mixtures and derivatives. 


Stare 
Steel containing tungsten or molybdenum, 
Submarine sound signaling apparatus. 


Sulphuric acid. ~ 


Telegrapha, materials 
Telephones, materials for, 


e sage pa 
Tin. chloride of tin, and tin ore. 
Toluol and its mixtures and derivatives. 
Tools capable of being employed in the manufacture of munitions 


Urea. 

Vanadium, 

Vegetable fibers and yarns made therefrom. 

Vehicles of all kinds, other than motor vehicles, available for use in 
war, and their component parts. 

Vessels, craft, a boats of all kinds. 

Warships, Including boats and their component parts of such a na- 
ture that they can only be used on a vessel of war. 

Wireless telegraphs, materials for. 

Wolframite. 

Wood tar and wood-tar oll, 

Wool, raw. combel, or carded; wool waste; wool tops and nolls: 
woolen or worsted yarns, 

Xylol aud its mixtures and derivatives. 

Zine ore. 


[Telegram received. 


LONDON, April 20, 1918. 
(Recetyed 9.30 a. m.) 
BECRETARY or Sra 
Washington: 

White paper issued by foreign office declares: 

“Circumstances of present war are so peculiar that Government con- 
siders that for practical 4istinction between two classes of 
contraband has ceased to have value,” and that 


“So long as these exceptional conditions continue our belligerent 
rights re selecting two kinds of contraband are the same and our treat- 
ment of them must be identical." 

List contraband issued incorporating former conditional contraband 


in list absolute. 
Sinner, Consul General. 


{Transmitted by American Embassy at London, eas No, 3506, Apr. 
18, 1916, file No. 763.72112/2519.] 

4 PROCLAMATION BY THE KING MAKING CERTAIN ADDITIONS TO AND 
AMENDMENTS IN THE LIST OF ARTICLES TO BE TREATED AS CONTRABAND 
OF WAR. 

George R. I.: 

Whereas on the 14th day of October, 1915, we did issue our royal 
proclamation cifying the articles which it was our intention to 
treat as contraband during the continuance of hostilities, or until we 
did give further pane notice ; and 

on the 27th day of January, 1916, we did by our royal procla- 
mation of that date make certain additions to and m eations in 
the list of articles to be treated as contraband ; and 

Whereas it is expedient to make certain further additions to and modi- 
fications in the said list: Now, therefore 
We do hereby declare, by and with the advice of our privy council, 

that during the continuance of the war or until we do give further 

pantie notice the following articles will be treated as absolute contra- 
— 5 ip scales to those set out in our royal proclamations afore- 
mentio > 
Gold, silver, paper money, and all negotiable instruments and realiz- 
able securities. 
Metallic chlorides, 2 chloride of sodium; metalloſdie chlorides; 
sep ati compounds of carbon, 


aes boric acid, and other boron ds. 
Sabadilla seeds and preparations th k 

And we do hereby further declare that as from this date the follow- 
ing se Ser bo shall be made in schedule 1 of our royal proclamation 
Oresa 


In item 3 the following shall be substituted for the present wording: 

“Lathes, machines, and tools capable of being employed in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war.“ 

5 item 8, for ether“ shall be substituted “ formic ether; sulphuric 
ether.” 

And we do hereby further declare that no gold, silver, or paper mone 
captured after this date shall be treated as conditional contraban 
and that, except as to captures already effected, item 14 shall, as from 
— — a struck out of Schedule II of our royal proclamation afore- 
mentio . 

Given at our court at Buckin; Palace this 12th day of April, in 
the year of our Lord 1916 and the sixth year of our reign, 

God save the King. 

2 from Second Supplement to the London Gazette of Tuesday, 

r. 11. 5 
Mist practically the same an these made DY. the MAOA Gren ae 

ractically the same as in 
the 1 proclamation.] 


{Telegram,] 
ADDITIONS AND CHANGES IN BRITISH AND FRENCH CONTRABAND LIST, 


Lonvon, February 3, 1916. 
Secretary or Stats, Washington: 

Following proclamation making certain additions to and amendments 
in list of articles to be treated as contraband of war, dated January 
27, has to-day been received from foreign office: 

Now, therefore, we do hereby declare, by and with tbe advice of 
our vy council. that during the continuance of the war, or until we 
do give further public notice, the following articles will be treated as 
absolute contraband in addition to those set out in schedule 1 of our 
royal proclamation aforementioned: Cork, including cork dust; bones 
in any form, whole or crushed, and bone ash; soap; vegetable fibers 
and yarns made therefrom. 

“And we do hereby further declare that as from this date the follow- 

amendments shall be made in schedule 1 of our royal proclamation 
aforementioned : In Item 8 for ‘acetone’ shall be substituted ‘acetones 
and raw or finished materials usable for their ration.’ 

tuted ‘phosphorus and 


“In item 9 for ‘phosphorus’ shall be 
its compounds.“ 

“In item 26 there shall be added after the word ‘parts’ the words 
and accessories.’ 

“In item 38 the more general term lead shall be substituted for 
the words lead. pig. sheet, or 25 

“And we do declare the ree estab Bed yr shall as from 
this date be treated as conditional contraband addition to those set 
out in schedule 2 of our royal proclamation aforementioned: Casel 
bladders, puts, casings, and sausage skins.” (The French Governmen 
has Issued a list of changes and additions to its contraband list con- 
forming to the above changes and additions to the British list.) 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
lon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 708) to make immediately available for the use of 
the State of Georgia in paying expenses incurred by said State 
in connection with the joint encampment held at Augusta, Ga., 
July 22 to 31, 1914, certain sums appropriated for arming and 
equipping the militia of said State. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 6748) providing that Indian schools may be maintained 
without restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per pupil, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. : 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a AERE A ee SS E concurrence of the 

enate: 


1916. 


H. R. 12426. An act to authorize mining for metalliferous min- 
erals on Indian reservations; and 

H. R.15958. An act to amend an act providing for the with- 
drawal from public entry of lands needed for town sites in 
connection with irrigation projects. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 12426. An act to authorize mining for metalliferous min- 
erals on Indian reservations was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


MAINTENANCE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
6748) providing that Indian schools may be maintained without 
restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per pupil, which 
was, in line 6, after “school,” to insert “ Provided, That in no 
event shall the per capita cost at any one school exceed the sum 
of $200 per annum.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM CIVIL-SERVICE REQUIREMENTS (8. DOC, NO. 544). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the Civil Service Commission, in 
response to a resolution of the Senate, which will be read and 
printed for the use of the Senate, 

The Secretary read as follows: ; 


Unitep States Civit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., September 2, 1916, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 


Washington, D. C. 


Sim; This commission has the honor to make report, in response to the 
following resolution of the Senate dated August 16, 1916: 

* Resolved, That the United States Civil Service Commission be, and 
it is hereby, directed to send to the Senate a list of the Executive orders 
issued since March 4, 1913, exempting appointees in the Federal service 
from civil-service requirements or placing under the civil service em- 

loyees previously appointed outside of any eligible list farnished by the 
“ivil Service Commission ; also a similar list of the Executive orders is- 
sued during each administration prior thereto, beginning with the first 
administration of President Cleveland, exempting appointees in the Fed- 
eral service from civil-service requirements, or placing employees under 
the cvii service previously appointed outside of any eligible list pre- 
scribed by the Ctvu Service Commission; also the number of — 
orders issued during each administration, beginning with the Urst admin 
istration of President Cleveland to and Including the administration of 
President Wilson, with the concurrence of the commission and the num- 
ber issued without the approval of the commission, and those issued 
during each of said administrations without having been referred to the 
commission,” 

The material submitted ts as follows: 

1. Copies of all “ Executive orders issued since March 4, 1913, ex- 
empting appointees in the Federal service from civil-service require- 
ments or placing under the civil service employees 1 ap- 
— . — outside of any eligible list furnished by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, 

For convenience this list is arranged under the following general 
beads grouped under subheads to show orders issued with the concur- 
rence of the commission, orders Issued without its concurrence, orders 
issued without reference for its recommendation, and orders which it 
was directed to prepare. 

(a) Executive orders issued since March 4, 1913, amending the civil- 
service rules to exempt positions from examination, (Under the present 
rules this class of positions is enumerated under Schedule A.) 

(b) Executive orders placing under the civil service groups of em- 

yees appointed outside any eligible register furni by the Civil 

particular individuals from examina- 


rvice Commission. 

te) Executive orders exemptin 
pen or waiving some requirement of the civil-service rules in their be- 

2. Copies of Executive orders issued between March 4, 1885, and March 
8, 1913, inclusive, * exempting appointees in the Federal service from 
elvil-service requirements, or placing employees under the civil service 

reviously appointed outside of any eligible list prescribed by the Civil 

rvice Commission.” 

For convenience this lst Is arran, 
under headings similar to those 
ent administration, 

> eee authorized by the commission under authority of 

Executive orders and civil-service rules, 

Two exhibits which will show the number of positions affected by 
general orders are appended. 

By 1 8 of ae commission. 

ery respectfully, 
President. 


Mr. PENROSE. That is an important communication. It is 
in response to a resolution adopted by the Senate requesting a 
list of the Executive orders made since, I believe, the first ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland. I ask the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor) in what form he would suggest it should be 
printed. As a Senate document? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Chair to say that it would be 
printed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be printed as a doen- 
ment for the use of the Senate. The Chair does not know the 
exact number. 


br presidential administrations 
in the report concerning the pres- 


JOHN A. McILHENTNY, 


Mr. PENROSE. Ali right; that is satisfactory. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be entered 
that it be printed for the use of the Senate. There is a con- 
fidential communication on the same subject. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that the confidential communication, 
which is not of great importance, may lie on the table, and, if 
necessary to bring it up, it will be brought up in executive 
session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT GULFPORT, MISS. 


Mr. VARDAMAN, I ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I am 
directed by that committee, to which was referred the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res, 237) authorizing the Postmaster General 
to provide the postmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a special 
eanceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition celebra- 
tion, to report it back favorably, without amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration.. It will not 
take a moment. It provides that the Postmaster General may 
have a canceling die made for the use of the centennial exposi- 
tion at Gulfport, Miss. It carries no appropriation. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 
Joint resolution autborizing the Postmaster General to provide the post- 


master of Gulfport, Miss.. with a special canceling die for the 
Mississippi Centennial Exposition celebration. 


Whereas the city of Gulfport, Miss.. is making extensive preparations 
to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Mississippi into the Union, the -elebration to begin on Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, and fo continue until April 1, 1918; and 

Whereas the projected celebration in said wal will include industri: 
agricultural. horticultural. and other exhibitions, pagea.ts, nation 
athletic games, tournaments, parades, conventions, and many other 
interesting features that will attract visitors from all arts of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the Mississippi Centennial Exposition Commission having the 
celebration In charge will widely advertise the 8 event 
with the resuit that a great increase of incoming aud outgoing ma 
matter will be handled by the Gul t post office: and 

Whereas the governor of the State of Mississippi has issued a procia- 
mation inviting all the States of the Union to participate and will 
invite the countries of South and Central America and Mexico to 

articipate in the celebration: and 

Whereas the extensive preparations being made by the citizens of Gulf- 
port and the State of Mississippi for the celebration give to 
celebration a national character and significance; Therefore be it 


Resolved. etc., That the Postmaster General of the United States be, 
and he hereby fs. authorized to prepare and deliver to the at muster 
of Gulfport a special canceling die to be used in the cancellation of mall 
matter in the post office of that city from Jabuary 1, 1917. to April 1, 
1918, said die to be of such design as may be a upon by the 
e General and the Mississippi Centennial Exposition Com- 
mission. 

The joint resolution was reported te the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. > 

THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other pu 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to return temporarily to page 99 for the purpose of 
having considered an amendment. 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] has been recognized. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask the Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am very anxious: to 
dispose of the pending amendment to the portion of the bill 
of which I have charge. I hope we may proceed with that 
and get rid of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia object? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to go on with the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
objects. The Senator from Utah will proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have said very little thus far 
upon the pending revenue measure, and I shall be as brief as 
possible this afternoon. For that reason I am well aware 
that I shall not cover the ground as fully as it onght to be cov- 
ered; but I shall take occasion at this time to call particular 
attention to the conditions existing both with respect to the 
receipts of our Government and its expenditures. 

IMPORTS VASTLY GREATER AND REVENUE MUCH LESS. 

The imports for the last fiscal year aggregated 52.197.984. 842, 
an increase of $523,815,102 over the previous year. This vast 
aggregate of imports shows how hollow the pretense is that the 
revenues have declined because of the European war cutting 
off imports. The imports were $384,976,608 greater than for the 
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last fiscal year of the protective tariff, 1913. In that year there 
was a surplus of $41,340,524. Everybody wanting work was em- 
ployed, and prosperity prevailed over all the land; but following 
the fiscal year of 1916, with nearly $400,000,000 more of imports, 
we have before us the greatest tax bill Congress has ever been 
asked to pass on. This bill provides for an estimated burden 
distributed as follows: 


------- $234, 367, 430. 28 
88, 373, 496. 04 
000, 000. 0V 


of taxation of $382,740,926.32, 


From income tax 
From miscellaneous tax 
From estate taz 


From munition tax ..... 40, 000, 000. 00 
Mind eee AAA 382. 740, 926. 32 


And it is to be followed by the issue of $130,000,000 or more 
of bonds to provide for the expenses incident to the gross mis- 
management of Mexican «ffairs by the (xisting administration, 
$50,000,000 of bonds to buy ships for the mercantile trade, and 
$20,000,000 for the building of a fertilizer plant; part of this 
$382,000,000 tax bill is a reenactment of a previous law, but that 
does not change the situation in the least, as that previous 
measure was a so-called emergency act. This is the third tax 
bill brought forward by the Democratic Party to make up for 
the enormous losses caused by wanton extravagance and the 
shameful tariff bill they passed in violation of their pledges. 
They promised to reduce the cost of living. while not disturbing 
the business of the country, and to increase our foreign trade 
and collect suflicient revenue to run the Government. 

The appropriations were to be reduced along with the num- 
ber of officeholders and many other things were to be done, not 
one of which has been accomplished. The cost of living has 
been greatly increased. The disturbance to the business of the 
country, before the European war brought relief, was greater 
than ever before in the history of the Nation. Millions of men 
were out of employment; imports enormously increased; soup 
houses were necessary to feed the starving persons out of work; 
the balance of trade turned against the country, and appropria- 
tions were far in excess of anything ever before known in 
our history. With smaller revenues and an enormous increase 
in expenditures, tax bills had to be put through Congress to 
afford relief. Each session of Congress since that time the 
question of increasing taxes to meet the additional appro- 
priations, and the loss in revenue because of the blundering 
tariff law has occupied much of our time. 

The war has been of tremendous aid to the Democrats be- 
cause of the great demand for war materials, The Democrats 
seek to mislead the country by having it appear that such 
prosperity as is caused by the demand for material for the 
shaves of Europe is a result of their tariff law. But any rea- 
sonable person knows there is no truth in that assertion. War 
munitions are not confined to explosives or guns. Armies have 
to be fed as well as the people of the countries whose workmen 
are occupied in fighting its battles. The soldiers and the people 
must be clothed, and there is a demand in various ways for our 
products, wholly the result of that gigantic struggle. When 
the war ends these demands will cease and the men now en- 
gaged in the war will return to their former employments at 
such wages as they can get, which will necessarily be low. 
Their employers will endeavor to sell their goods in the United 
States, the best market in the world, at whatever prices they can 
obtain that will save them from loss. Legislation should be 
passed at this session to-meet that situation, but nothing is 
being done in that direction. Our time is taken up with useless 
appropriations and in devising methods of taxation to pay the 
bills. Great distress will naturally follow the end of the war 
if the tariff law is not changed, but the Democratic Party and 
its President have reaffirmed their belief in the efficacy of the 
so-called Underwood law. The only hope for the people is 
in the election of Mr. Hughes to the Presidency at the coming 
election, with a return of a Republican majority in both Houses 
of Congress. Fortunately the prospects for such a result are 
very good. But even then it will be a good while before the 
necessary change in the law can be made, and in the meanwhile 
the people will suffer, 

OTHER GOVERNMENTS RAISE TARIFF RATES—AN INEQUITABLE MEASURE. 


Foreign Governments are raising their tariff rates. That is 
the tendency the world over. Our Government is the only im- 
portant one on earth that has reduced its tariff in recent years. 
The allied Governments engaged in the war in Europe have 
already agreed to adopt measures of a protective character, and 
to operate in conjunction so as to benefit each other. That 
means injury to the United States. The commercial attaché 
of the United States in London recently reported, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch, that the British Government is 
planning to establish soon a tariff on American goods, other 
than munitions of war, for raising revenue. In fact they have 
already prohibited the importation of some American goods, 
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while others are received under restriction. France is also 
taking like measures, and these foreshadow what we will have 
to meet when the war ends. But the Democratic Party places 
confidence in a measure that opens our doors to the free admis- 
sion of over 70 per cent of our enormous imports, while the 
rates on the remainder are insufficient both for revenue and 
protection. Instead of Congress preparing to meet this serious 
situation practically nothing is being done except to increase 
taxation. There was a measure of protection for dyestuffs in 
the pending bill as it passed the House, but as it was not suffi- 
cient protection it would have been practically worthless. In 
the same way we have an antidumping clause with loopholes 
in it that will make it of little or no value. 

The New York Times, a very important Democratic news- 
paper, condemns the pending measure as— 
inequitable between sections of the country and between individual 
citizens, and designedly so. 

It adds: 


These discriminations are outdone in the munitions tax. 
quarters of our four billions of exports is war trade, and the taxes 
are levied upon copper, guns, and shells and powder. The principle of 
the tax, so far as any principle is discoverable, is the same intentional 
discrimination against wealth and profits as that embodied in the 
income tax. The industries taxed were selected because they were 
concentrated and profitable. The result is that the State which has, 
say. one five-hundredths of the N pays one-üfth of the tax. 
There- is no reason why business equally warlike to that of powder should 

scott-free while powder shareholders may, perhaps, pay as much as 

say $30 per share, more or less, in the form of the tax so 
ed that it may be paid by those who sold their shares before the tax 
was lev The result is that those who have ceased to share the 
profits, perhaps, must pay, while those whose profits continue escape. 

Many war Mie, are altogether escape any war tax. Business men 
are not alone their grievance against discriminating legislation. 
There has been similar legislation against the railroads. s there 
political wisdom in this economic folly? There are five or six States 
which might be swung out of the list of States which the Democratic 
cipherers are calculating upon. 

SECRET METHODS TO FAVOR THE SOUTH. 

The bill was drawn up in secret by the Democrats of the 
House committee, and the Republicans were only given a single 
day’s notice in which to prepare a minority report. The bill 
was rushed through the House under gag rule that cut off 
amendments to a large degree and did not admit of many 
Members speaking on the subject, although the House has 
apparently nothing to do and has been adjourning three days 
at a time. That is the Democratic method of carrying out 
their ferocious attacks on the alleged gag rule of the Re- 
publicans. The bill was sent over to this body and is con- 
sidered in secret by the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee. But gag rule does not prevail, I am glad to say, 
in this body, although some of our opponents have been very 
anxious to adopt such a method of cutting off debate. The 
Democrats do their legislation in caucus. The committees of 
the House that are of importance, with one exception, have 
Southern men for chairmen. Practically the same situation 
rules in the Senate. Four northern States—New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Massachusetts, and Iliinois—paid $85,000,000 of the 
$124,000,000 collected from income taxes during the last fiscal 
year, while 12 southern States—Mississippi, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia—paid a 
total of $5.389,670. Twelve northern States paid $409,000,000 
of the $512,000,000 internal taxes. Eleven southern States 
have a billion dollars more capital than New York, but pay 
a mere fraction of the taxes for the Federal Government as 
compared with New York. Of the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill New York received 52.917.500. but 11 southern 
States get $9,168,698. If the flood bill is also considered, the 
situation is much- worse. This explains why our southern 
friends are eager to increase the income rates and secure the 
revenue by methods of taxation which relieve their States from 
paying a fair proportion. 

A TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN APPROPRIATIONS, 


The appropriations for this session of Congress will amount 
to nearly $1,700,000,000. The public of mature age will not 
forget the tremendous attacks the Democrats made on the Re- 
publicans for appropriating a billion dollars in the so-called 
„ billion-dollar Congress.“ Now, when they have an oppor- 
tunity, the Democrats practically treble the amount. Much of 
this expenditure is absolutely inexcusable, while a large part 
of it could be deferred without any injury to the country and 
with great relief to the taxpayers. Instead of reducing the 
number of so-called useless officeholders, as they promised, they 
make an enormous increase, with its consequential burden on 
taxpayers. They are not satisfied, but at this session are 
creating thousands of additional places. At least more than 
one-third of the $48,000,000 carried in the river and harbor bill 
is wasted. Twenty million dollars were appropriated for a 


Three- 
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nitrate plant, though in reality the purpose is to supply ferti- 
lizers for the use of our southern friends. Eleven million dolturs 
have been thrown away in the establishment of an armor-plate 
plant, whereas the owners of existing plants offer to alluw the 
Government to fix the price for producing armor plate. Fifty 
million dollars have been appropriated for the purchase of ships 
to be operated by the Government in the mercantile trade, and 
the President insisted that the Senate should pass that bill at 
this session. Such an appropriation is an absolute waste and au 
injury to shipping not owned by the Government. Our Demo- 
cratie friends never give up the pursuit of money for digging 
out creeks and otherwise helping in their respective districts. 
These numerous wasteful expenditures aggregate almost as much 
as the amount of revenue to be derived from the increase in the 
income and other taxes. 


THREE-FOURTHS OF OUR EXPORTS WAR TRADE, 


The New York Times says that three-fourths of our 
$4,000,000,000 of exports is war trade. Secretary Redfield and 
‘his echoes try to make the public believe that only a small per- 
centage of the exports, those confined largely to explosives, are 
the result of the war. That is a ridiculous statement and fools 
no one of sense. But the fact that three-quarters of the exports 
are the result of the war, according to the Times, indicates the 
great change that will take place when the war ends. Even our 
trade with some other countries than those engaged in the war 
has been increased as a result of that struggle. Our exports 
to Denmark for the 11 months ending with May of this year 
were in value $51,449.681. and last year they were over 
875.000.000; but in 1914, before the war began, for the fiscal 
year they were only a little over 814.000.000, showing that the 
increase is altogether due to the war. The imports for the 
three years from Denmark varied only a few thousand dollars, 
being a little over 83.000.000 each year. We sent over 
832.000.000 worth of exports to Greece in the last fiscal year, 
but for the fiseal year 1914, before the war began, we sent only 
about $1.000.000. Exports to Itaty have more than quadrupled 
since the war began, but imports from Italy reinain about the 
same. Exports to Norway hnve increased six times over since 
1914, but imports from that country have declined, thus showing 
the effects of the war trade. The imports that came to this 
country before the war have been deflected in part to the na- 
tions at war. Exports to Portugal were three times greater 
last year than in 1914. To Russia in Europe they Jumped from 
$28.000.000 in 1914. for the 11 months, to 8175.000000 for the 
11 months of the last. fiscal year. To France the increase was 
from $152.000,000 te $555,000.000; to Spain, from $28,000,000 
to $46.000,000; to the United Kingdom, they increased from 
$557,000.000 to $1.352.000,000. That will give a fair idea of 
what the war has done for our export trade. 


WHERE IMPORTS INCREASE FASTER THAN EXPORTS. 


To Central American countries our exports were less in 1915, 
by over $5.000.000, than in 1914, and were only S3. 000. 000 more 
in the last fiscal year. 

That is a part of the world where our trade, relieved to a large 
extent from European competition, should have shown a vast in- 
crease. But the fact that it does not do so. while imports from 
those countries have increased about 57.000.000. shows the ab- 
surdity of the statement put forward by Secretary Redfield in 
regard to exports. In the same way to the British West Indies 
the exports in 1915 were much less than in 1914. and show only 
a small increase in the last fiscal year. Exports to Cuba and 
other West India Islands, other than British islands, increased 


some $59,000,000, while the imports from those islands increased” 


over $90,000,000. Exports to Argentina increased some $16,000,- 
000. but the imports from that country increased $60,000,000. 
Exports to Brazil last year were some $8.000,000 more than in 
1914, but the imports from that country were $25,000,000 more, 
and the total of imports was pearly four times as much as the 
exports to that country In the same way imports have in- 
creased much faster from Chile than the exports to that eountry. 
We sell Peru 88.000.000 and take from her 521.000.000. counting 
the 11 months of the last year. To Uruguay we sell $3.000,000 
less than we buy from her: while to Venezuela the difference in 
favor of imports is 85.000.000. Altogether we bought from South 
America in the 11 months of last year $189,000,000 more of goods 
than we sold to those countries. 

To China we sold less last year than in 1914, but we bought 
from that country 827.000.000 more than in 1914. To the British 
East Indies there was an increase in sales last year over 1914 
of S8. 000.000, but there was an increase in imports of $53,000,000. 
We sold to Japan in 11 months last year some $16,000,000 more 
in value of goods chan in 1914, but we hought from that country 
$32.000,000 more than in 1914. To Russia in Asia we sent over 
$100,000,000 more last year than in 1914, all munitions of war 


and other war supplies, To Africa the exports of last year were 
$13,000,000 more than in 1913—that is, the 11 months—but the 
imports from that country were $43.000.000 more. : 

I give these figures from the official record to show the utter 
falsity of the Democratic claim for „ great nerense in exports 
outside of war material. Imports from other countries have in- 
creased to a far greater extent than our exports to those coun- 
tries. That situation will be vastly worse the minute the war 
ends and the enormous quantities of war supplies cease to be 
exported. We will be in a far worse condition than we were 
before the war began as a result in the change in the balance of 
trade, due to the Democratic tariff law. 

And what are our Democratic friends doing to meet that 
untoward situation? Nothing. except to increase taxes. They 
provide for a tariff commission to furnish places for some of 
their politicians and add $300,000 to the burdens of the tax- 
payers. Then they made a pretense of furnishing protection 
for the dye industry, but it was a mere pretense. They pro- 
vide an antidumping clause, but in such a way that it is of no 
practical value, That cluuse dees not affect the 70 per cent of 
free imports In the least. The dumping clause is only effective 
when it can be shown that the importer has the intent of 
destroying or injuring an industry in the United States, or of 
preventing the establishment of an industry, or of controlling 
or monopolizing any part of the trade or commerce in such 
articles in the United States. It will be practically impossible 
to show any such intent. The dumping provision will have no 
effect whatever on the competition that results frem the low 
wages in Europe. The dumping clause was devised to capture 
Republican votes, but Republicans are able to see the utter 
weakness of the provision. The foreigners can manufacture 
for export only as they have done in the past, and there is no 
way to ascertain their foreign price. 

This revenue bill illustrutes and emphasizes the fundamental 
difference that distinguishes the Republican and Democratic 
parties. It proposes to raise revenue by the imposition of larger 
internal taxes upon our own people rather than by an Increase 
in duties upon foreign merchandise imported into this country. 
Although the Democratic Party has long advecated a tariff for 
revenue, it has been so uncompromisingly opposed to a tariff 
giving protection to American industry that it refuses to estab- 
lish import duties high enough to supply the needed increase in 
national Income, lest such duties might also afford American 
labor and American capital some advantage in the keen coinpeti- 
tion with the cheap capital and cheaper labor engaged in pro- 
ductive enterprise on the other shores of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The need of greater revenue is admitted. The cer- 
tainty of inereased import duties as a source of greater revenue 
can not be disputed. It is clear, therefore, that when the Demo- 
cratic Party prefers to raise additional funds for governmental 
purposes by levying new, burdensome, and vexatious taxes 
it does so through continued adherence to its time-honored oppo- 
sition to a protective tariff. 

For that reason I say this bill illustrates the fundamental 
difference hetween the two great political parties in this country. 
The bill emphasizes that difference by including one item—the 
duty on dyestuffs, which expressly admits the effieacy of a pro- 
tective tariff in the building of home industry—but at the same 
time refusing to indicate any intention to maintain permanently 
a protective duty upon dyes or any other commodity the pro- 
duction of which ts desirable in this country. 

Because the Democratie Party thus declares and emphasizes 
its opposition to a“ made-in-America ” policy, the tariff is and 
must continue to be a political issue before the American people, 
The Democratie Party insists upon making it an issue. 

While I condemn the attitude of the Demoeratie Party in 
refusing to increase import duties to a degree sufficient to raise 
additional revenue, that is not my most serious objection to 
the policy of that party upon the tariff question. In my opinion 
the tariff is of far more value as a means of protection to 
American industry than it bas ever been or ever will be as a 
source of revenue. I shall undertake to demonstrate, by statis- 
tics which can not be disputed, that even if every dollar of 
revenue collected ut our customhouses were a tax upon the con- 
sumers of the United States, yet the removal of that tax imposes 
upon those same consumers, in their capacity as producers, a 
far heavier tax—a tax upon the whole country and its resources. 
The mere words of a law which purports on its face to be a 
tax measure does not necessarily represent the extent of its 
burden upon the people. While it seems a paradox to make the 
assertion, I shall undertake to prove that although reducing the 
import duties theoretically reduced the tax imposed upon us, 
yet the ultimate practical effect of that legislative action was to 
impose upon the American people, and particularly upon the 
wage earners of the country, a tax far more burdensome than 
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any which could possibly have been imposed by the strongest 

protective tariff measure ever enacted in the United States. 
The largest sum ever collected In one year at our custom- 

houses was $333.683,000, collected in the fiscal year 1910 under 


a Republican tariff law. While I deny most emphatically that 
this tax was paid by the American people, yet, if we assume 
for the sake of argument that it was paid by our own people, 
nevertheless that sum of money was expended within the United 
States for the employment of American people and the purchase 
of American supplies. It was not lost to American industry. 
Even if this were paid by the American people, it would be an 
obligation which they should pay as citizens of the United 
States bound to support their Government. 


THE VREE-TRADE TAX, 


But let us see how this tax compares with the tax imposed 
upon us by the reduction of the customs duty. The Underwood 
tariff law was enacted October 3, 1913, and was in force 10 
months up to the time of the outbreak of the European war, 
which everyone admits disarranged commercial relations, . Since 
that time the abnormal influence of the war upon both export 
and import trade has made statistics of relatively little value 
for comparative purposes. l f 

It is Important, therefore, to study the effect of the Underwood 
tariff during the 10 months it was in operation entirely free 
from the influence of the war in Europe. During that period 
our imports increased $101,977,000 and our exports decreased 
$158,888,000, thus causing a reduction in our balance of trade to 
the extent of more than $260.000,000. In this connection we 
must not forget that of this $260,000,000 reduction in our balance 
of trade $127,453.750 of it occurred during the months of April 
and May, 1914. just preceding the war and at a time when war 
was not thought of, but after the Democratic tariff act had suf- 
ficient time after its passage to become fairly operative. 

Every dollar of this sum represents a dollar sent across the 
ocean and absolutely lost to American industry. It represents 
$260,000,000 added to the business of our industrial competitors 
in Europe and Asia. Since it is generally admitted that a dollar 
expended in any active line of business in the United States 
changes hands from 10 to a dozen times a year, the removal of 
this $260,000,000 from American business meant, in the course of 
a year, a diminution of American business to the extent of at 
least $2,600,000,000, It meant a corresponding aid to the develop- 
ment of industry in foreign lands, s 

That is the measuro of the annual tax imposed upon 
American industry by the reduction of tariff duties which dimin- 
ished activity in American Industry and increased activity in in- 
dustry abroad. The enactment of the Democratic tariff law re- 
duced the customs revenue to the extent of about $100,000,000 a 
year, but at the same time that this was done that same law had 
the direct effect of taking out of the channels of American busi- 
ness $260,000,000 in 10 months. If this $260,000,000 had been 
merely collected from our own people and expended in our own 
country for governmental affairs, there would have been no ma- 
terial loss to our own people and the burden would have been 
little felt. But the removal of $260,000,000 entirely from Ameri- 
can enterprise and the enhancement and encouragement of for- 
eign enterprise to a corresponding amount was an injury neces- 
sarily felt in every line of American business activity. 

That is why American mills were closed or operated on part 
time in 1913 and 1914. 

That is why over 3,000,000 men were out of employment and 
many of them were forced to join the bread lines and seek free 
shelter from the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

That is why our rallroads had long lines of idle freight cars 
on their sidetracks, building operations were curtailed, bank 
clearings declined, and bankruptcy courts were flooded with 
business, 

The figures I have given demonstrate that such a reduction 
of import duties as will increase importations from abroad and 
decrease our export trade is a more grievous burden upon our 
people than any high-protective duty any political party ever 
proposed. ; 

A REPUBLICAN “ MADE-IN-AMERICA" POLICY, 


Concisely stated the protective-tariff principle is the basis of a 
“ made-in-America " policy. Free trade encourages people to 
buy where they can buy the cheapest, The protec.ive princi- 
ple assumes that it is the patriotic duty of Americans to 
patronize home industry, but recognizes the fact that throu*h 
carelessness, or luck of information, or influenced by a desire 
to economize, many people buy the cheaper article, even though, 
in the long run, they curtail or destroy American enterprises and 
build up the industries of other lands. Belleving it to be the 
duty of Americans to give a’ preference to goods “made in 
America,“ we advocate a protective tariff which will put our 


economic theories into actual practice. Democrats claim to bo 
in favor of “ America first.” but they enact legislation which 
places foreign products first in American markets, 

An economic policy which encourages purchases abroad can 
not be otherwise than injurious to American industry. On the 
other hand, a policy which induces the purchase of American 
goods can not be otherwise than helpful. A protective tariff 
is constructive—free trade is destructive. 

That is a broad statement of conclusions with which our 
Democratie friends disagree. I shall not ask them, or anyone, 
to accept the statement without proof.. I shall undertake to 
prove my assertion that a protective tariff is constructive and 
that a free-trade policy is destructive, and, in doing so, shall 
take occasion to reply to certain portions of an address recently 
delivered on this floor by the Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
SHAFROTH. 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS UNDER REPUBLICAN POLICIES, 


In his address to the Senate on July 19, 1916, the Senator from 
Colorado asserted that upon assuming control of the Government 
in March, 1913, the Wilson administration “ found the business 
life of the Nation in a deplorably enfeebled condition.” 

That presents an indictment of the Republican Party and its 
tariff policy, for our party was in contro] of the Government 
from 1897 until 1913. It is an indictment to which the party 
pleads “not guilty," and we shall gladly go to trial upon the 
evidence before the great jury of the American people. s 

If it were true, as the Senator from Colorado asserted, that the 
business life of the Nation was in a deplorably enfeebied condl- 
tion at the end of 16 years of Republican administration, then 
we deserve the humiliation of political repudiation. If it is not 
true, then the party whose spokesman has presented the indict- 
ment deserves rebuke and the Republican Party merits return to 
power. - r , 

Let us see what the evidence shows. 

It ts not practicable to secure statistics showing actual busi- 
ness conditions on March 4, 1913, the exact date upon which the 
Democratic Party took control, for official statistics are com- 
puted as of June 30, the end of the fiscal year, or as of December 
31, the end of the calendar year. Inasmuch as the new Demo- 
cratic administration enacted no legislation taking effect prior 
to June 30, 1913, the country was still under Republican legisla- 
tion, though it had already suffered some of the depressing 
effects of the certainty of the establishment of Democratic poll- 
cies. However, for the purpose of comparison, statistics as of 
that date are the best that are available, and, where not entirely 
accurate, the advantage is in favor of the charge made by the 
Democratic Party against us. We shall gladly give the Demo- 
cratic Party that advantage in submission of evidence and still 
have confidence that we shall sustain our plea of “ not guilty.” 

If I were inclined to be at all technical in producing and sub- 
mitting evidence of a statistical nature, I would compare condi- 
tions in 1913 with conditions in 1895, the earlier date being in 
the middle of the last Democratic administration, when business 
was in about as enfeebled a condition as any of us imagined 
possible for a nation with resources such as those possessed by 
the United States. I undertake to say that no Democrat would 
criticize as unfair a comparison of conditions under the Demo- 
cratic administration with conditions at the time designated by 
the Senator from Colorado—the close of the Republicun régime, 

But I shall again give the Democratic Party an advantage In 
the selection of the period over which the comparison is to be 
made. I think it will be generally agreed that by 1900, after the 
Republican Party had been in power three years, we had fairly 
recovered from the depression of the Democratic administration 
and that the business of the country was then at least reason- 
ably prosperous. d 

With conditions in 1900 as a starting point, let us see what 
our position was in 1913. 

Let us ascertain from the record whether we descended to a 
“deplorably enfeebled condition“ or whether we made progress 
which justly excited the envy of the people of other nations and 
should arouse the pride of the people of our own. 

Let us determine whether the Senator from Colorado has 
truthfully depicted the status of business America or has yielded 
to the temptation to malign our institutions In the hope of guln- 
Ing some partisan advantage. 

While it may take some research, some patient attention, and 
some valuable time, I believe it worth while to take stock of 
our resources and to review our progress in order that we may 
know whether in 1913 we had a country of whose government 
and governmental policies we should haye been proud, or whether 
that government and its policies were such as should make us 
ashamed. i 

From 1900 to 1913 our population increased from 76,000,000 
to 97,000,000, an increase of 27.7 per cent. The 76,000,000 peo- 
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ple we had in 1900 were in a fairly prosperous condition. Since 
our numbers increased a little less than 28 per cent in the pe- 
riod up to 1913, if the conditions surrounding our people im- 
proved at a greater rate than that, it follows, as a necessary 
conclusion, that their status in business and social life improved 
in a corresponding degree. 

In 1900 our national wealth was 888.517.000.000, or $1,164 
per capita. Under Republican administration our wealth in- 
creased to $187.739,000,000, or $1,965 per capita in 1912, the 
nearest year Zor which figures are given in the Statistical Ab- 
stract. This was an increase of nearly 70 per cent in wealth 
per capita In 12 years as compared with an increase of 27.7 per 
cent in population in 18 years. That bit of evidence does not 
point to a “ deplorably enfeebied condition ” at the end of Repub- 
lican administration. f 

In 1900 our national debt less cash in the Treasury amounted 
to $14.58 per capita, but in 1913 we had reduced it to $10.60 
per capita, and had in the meantime built the Panama Canal 
largely out of current revenues. While our population was in- 
creasing a little less than 28 per cent we educed our per capita 
national debt a little more than 28 per cent. If this be an evi- 
dence of a “deplorably enfeebled condition,” I trust we shall 
have more of it. 

The total amount of money in circulation in 1900 was $2,055,- 
000,000, but Increased to $3,363,000,000 in 1913, an increase of 
more than 63 per cent. Ifa population in 1913, which had been 
increased 28 per cent over 1900, felt “ deplorably enfeebled ” by 
au increase of 63 per cent in the amount of money in circulation, 
it must have been due to fatigue incident to carrying around 
the increased amount of money. The amount of money in cir- 
culation per capita increased from 526.93 in 1900 to $34.56 
11. 1913. 

But business is not transacted with money alone. In modern 
business we utilize bank checks to a very large extent, and we 
are accustomed to measure the condition of trade by the trans- 
actions of the clearing houses. Let us see the record in this 
respect. In 1900 bank clearings in the United States amounted 
to $84,582,000.000, from which sum they increased to $173,000,- 
000,000 in 1913, an increase of more than 100 per cent. If that 
is an evidence that American business was “ enfeebled,” it re- 
quires more ingenuity than ? possess to frame a line of argu- 
ment by which that conclusion could be reached. 

The number of national banks increased from 3,732 in 1900 to 
7,473 in 1913, an increase of 100 per cent, and at the same time 
the paid-in capital of these banks increased from $621,536,000 
to $1,056.919,000, an increase of about 60 per cent. The increase 
was in the smaller banks. In the same period the surplus and 
undivided profits of these banks increased from $391,000,000 to 
$98S,000,000, an increase of 170 per cent. The total individual 
deposits in State and National banks increased in the same period 
from $7,238,000,000 to $17.475,000,000, an increase of 140 per cent. 
When a population that increases only 27.7 per cent can increase 
its bank deposits 140 per cent, and when the banks can strengthen 
themselves by increasing their surplus and undivided profits 
170 per cent, it is strange that any man should find in that situa- 
tion any justification for the assertion that our business was 
# deplorably eufeebled.“ 


But, at the same time that Republican administrations were 
so conducting the affairs of the Government as to aid in produc- 
ing this marvelous activity in private business, the Government 
itself was not Increasing the burdens upon the people, Our total 
ordinary revenues in 1900 amounted to $7.43 per capita, while 
in 1913 they were only $7.44 per capita. And our revenues were 
in excess of our expenditures in both 1900 and 1913, whereas in 
1915, under Democratic administration. total expenditures ex- 
ceeded total receipts by more than $64,000,000, 

The marvelously active business which these banking statistics 
indicate in our domestic trade has its counterpart in our foreign 
trade. In 1900 our total exports amounted to $1,394,000,000, 
which we increased by the exercise of American enterprise under 
sound economic legislation to $2.465,000,000 in 1913. This was 
an increase of 76 per cent, which is a very gratifying record for 
a population that increased only 27.7 per cent. 

But it is not in banking and in foreign trade alone that we find 
these evidences of enormous industrial development under Re- 
publican administration, During the period when our popula- 
tion was increasing 27.7 per cent the value of our farms in- 
creased more than 100 per cent, the value of farm animals in- 
creased 150 per cent, the production of wheat Increased 45 per 
cent, and the production of beet sugar, in which the State of 
Colorado. is interested more than any other State in the Union, 
increased from 163.000,000 pounds in 1900 to 1.385.000.0v0 
pounds in 1913, an increase of 750 per cent. If there was any 
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one industry which profited by Republican legislative policies, it 
was the beet-sugar industry, which, in my opinion, should have 
continued encouragement in order that we may produce more 
sugar at home and send less of our money abroad. Will the 
Senator from Colorado assert that when the Wilson administra- 
tion came into power it found the beet-sugar industry of this 
country in a“ deplorably enfeebled condition“; and, if so, will 
he tell us when, in time of peace, the beet-sugar industry was 
more prosperous than under Republican protective-tariff laws? 

During this same period, which the Senator from, Colorado 
deems so injurious to American business, we increased our pro- 
duction of aluminum from 7,000,000 pounds to 72,000,000 pounds; 
production of cement, used so extensively in construction work, 
increased from 17,000,000 barrels to 89,000,000 barrels; the out- 
put of coal increased from 240,000,000 tons to 508,000,000 tons. 
That increase of 100 per cent in the production of coal had its 
counterpart in a 100 per cent increase in the production of cop- 
per, the use of which is a very strong indication of business con- 
ditlons, : 

In that same period of marvelous development, which, 
through the colored glasses of the Senator from Colorado, looks 
like a period of depression, we increased our production of 
petroleum from 2,600,000,000 gallons to 10,400,000,000 gallons, 
an increase of 300 per cent. 

One industry that has long been recognized as a barometer of 
business conditions is the production of pig iron and steel. 

These products are used in construction work, and the de- 
mand for them varies according to general economic conditions. 
It is interesting to note, therefore, the increase in iron and 
steel production during the period which the Senator from 
Colorado says brought us to deplorable enfeeblement. In 1900 
we produced 13,789,000 tons of pig iron and in 1913 we had 
increased the production to 30,966,000 tons, an increase of con- 
siderably more than 100 per cent. During the same time, the 
production of steel increased 200 per cent. If we observe such 
increases as those during a period when our population in- 
creased only 27.7 per cent, and call that a “deplorably en- 
feebled ” condition, what has the Senator from Colorado to say 
in characterization of the fact that in 1914 there was a radi- 
cal decline in iron and steel production? 

In 1900 we produced 678,000,000 pounds of tin plate for the 
use of construction and canning industries. Our active busl- 
ness enterprises had so rapidly developed under the beneficent 
influences of Republican legislation that we produced nearly 
three times as much in 1913. It is of particular interest to 
know that in 1890 we imported a billion pounds of tin plate 
and had no domestic production. With the enactment of a 
Republican protective duty on tin plate, we began the develop- 
ment of a tin-plate industry of our own. Our imports have now 
become of slight consequence, and, at the end of what the Sena- 
tor from Colorado deems a deplorably enfeebling national ad- 
ministration, we were producing about 2,000,000,000 pounds per 
annum. 

The Statistical Abstract contains no figures regarding cotton 
manufactures for each year during the 13-year period I have 
been considering, and the nearest statistics available are for 
the period from 1899 to 1909. During that 10-year period our 
cotton manufactures increased from $339,000,000. to $628,000,000 
and, when extended to cover a 13-year period, I have no doubt 
they show an increase of 100 per cent. At any rate, our exports 
of domestic cotton manufactures increased more than 100 per 
cent during that 13-year period which, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Colorado, found us in a “deplorably enfeebled 
condition.” 


In that same 10-year period our manufactures of wool in- 
creased from $297,000,000 to $507,000,000, an increase of 70 
per cent, which is not so bad a showing fer a population that 
increased less than 28 per cent. 

If business were, in fact, deplorably enfeebled, that condition 
would certainly be reflected in diminished passenger and freight 
traffic on our railroads, But there was no recession. On the 
contrary, there was an increase of both forms of traffic far in 
excess of the rate of increase in our population. In 1900 the 
railroads carried less than 577,000,000 passengers, while in 1913 
they carried 1,033,000,000, an increase of about 95 per cent. 
The quantity of freight transported increased more than 100 
per cent. f 

This same story of steady and healthy industrial activity is 
supported by postal statistics. In 1900 the receipts of the postal 
service were $102,000,000. but business activity so rapidly in- 
creased the use of the mails that in 1918 the total receipts were 
$266.000,000, an increase of 160 per cent. When a 28 per cent 
increase in population is accompanied by a 160 per cent increase 
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in use of the mails, there is something besides stagnation per- 
meating our industrial life, 

In 1900 the Post Office Department Issued domestic money 
orders to the amount of $239,000,000,. In the 13 years that 
followed, our banking business increased to the extent already 
shown, and money-order business increased to $624,000,000. 
When a population that increases only.28 per cent can Increase 
its purchase of money orders to the extent of 160 per cent, it is 
difficult to understand how a United States Senator can read 
a story of business depression between the lines. Would he 
consider It an evidence of bad conditions tn his own private 
business if he had an increase of 160 per cent with only a 28 
per cent increase in the scope of his trade? 

These facts clearly and Indisputably demonstrate that through 
the 13-year period I have discussed, while the Republican Party 
was in control of the affairs of the Government, we enjoyed a 
‘steady ‘advance in material prosperity. There was one brief 
check to eur advance, it is true, but the interim was short and 
of no lasting effect upon the onward and upward sweep of our 
industrial progress. And during that period of material pros- 
perity, we were not neglectful of higher considerations. In 
1900 we spent $215,000.000 on our public schools but increased 
this to 8534.000, 000 in 1913, an increase of 148 per cent in public- 
school expenditures for the benefit of a 28 per cent increase in 
population. 

THE PANIC OF 1907. 

In a very adroit but not entirely frank, and far from accurate, 
statement the Senator from Colorado said that “ the depressing 
effects of the 1907 panic extended through the balance of the 
Roosevelt administration, through all of the Taft administration, 
and into the first part of the Wilson administration.” I shall 
not attempt any extended discussion of the panic of 1907, nor 
shall I deny any responsibility the Republican administration 
should bear. I do deny, however, that the effects of that panic 
extended through the balance of the Roosevelt adininistration 
or through all.or any part of the Taft administration. I shall 
present evidence which will conclusively prove that the Senator 
is not justified in his assertions. 

Preliminary thereto, however, permit me to say that the Amer- 
ican people have already passed judgment upon the administra- 
tion which may have been partly responsible for the panic of 
1907. It is common knowledge that prior to the panic of that 
year the executive branch of the Government had been conduct- 
ing a crusade against a class of people whom it characterized as 
malefactors of great wealth. In my judgment, there was justifi- 
cation for a part of that crusade. It was ut that time and still 
is my opinion that the crusade gathered a momentum which car- 
ried it beyond the point of reason. This was recognized by 
President Reosevelt himself, who called a halt when he realized 
the extent to which enthusiasm had carried his colaborers. 

But while I was then and still am of the opinion that the 
crusade, however wisely begun, was carried to unwise extremes, 
yet I have never for a moment doubted the sincerity of the man 
who started that crusade. Neither is there any doubt on that 
point in the minds of the American people. That has been twice 
conclusively proven. In 1908 the Republican Party nominated 
and the American people electe] a candidate who was the per- 
sonal choice of Theodore Roosevelt. William H. Taft was nomi- 
mated and elected President in 1908 through the infiuence of 
Theodore Roosevelt with the American people. His election was 
to all intents and purposes an indorsement of the, Roosevelt ad- 
ministration., In fact, throughout the 1908 campaign there was 
no argument or plea that aroused more enthusiasm in public 
meetings or that won more votes for the Republican candidate 
than did reference to and commendation of the administration 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Not only was Mr. Taft the personal choice of Mr. Roosevelt, 
but the platform on which Mr. Taft ran contained an unqualified 
indorsement of the Roosevelt administration. At the head of 
the Democratic ticket was Mr. Bryan, whe was then and prob- 
ably is now the most popular man in the Democratic Party. 
The platform upon which Mr. Bryan ran contained a scathing 
denunciation of the Roosevelt administration and of the Repub- 
lican Party. Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Bryan polled a hundred thousand more votes than did Mr. 
Wilson in 1912, yet Mr. Bryan fell 1.269.000 votes behind the 
vote for the Republican nominee. If the Republican Party or the 
Republican President were responsible for the financial Hurry of 
1907, they were never censured by the American peuple. 

Moreover, the election of 1912 disclosed another demonstration 
of the truth of the assertion that even though his administrative 
course may have precipitated the panic of 1907, yet the American 
people did not lose confidence in the integrity and general wise 


judgment of Theodore Roosevelt. Although he ran on a third- 


party ticket and with an organization hastily brought together, 
he received the votes ef 4.119.307 American citizens, which, to- 
gether with the 3.484.956 votes polled for the Republican nomi- 
nee, made a total of 7.604.403. or more than 1,300,000 votes in 
excess of these polled for the Democratic nominee. 

While it may be true that the crusade against bad business led 
to the panic of 1907, statistics published under the approval of 
the present Secretary of Commerce show ‘that the effects of that 
panic were of brief duration, that the industries and the com- 
merce of the country rapidly resumed their normal stride, and 
that we were on a rising tide of prosperity at the time the Demo- 
cratic Party came into power in 1913, 


THE DEPRESSION OF 1913-14, 


The Senator from Colorado made the assertion that no better 
index of the business conditions in the country exists than the 
reports of Bradstreet's ani Dun's commercial agencies. aud 
that “for the last year” they have been noting a marked in- 
crease of activity in industry and commerce. This is un- 
doubtedly true. There will be no disputing the statement that the 
reports of the commercial agencies are a good index of business 
conditions, and that“ for the last year” there has been a marked 
increase of activity in industry and commerce. The “last year” 
has been a year.of war which gave us the largest foreign trade In 
our history. 

Since the Senator from Colorado considers Bradstreet's re- 
ports a good index of business conditions, J should like to quote 
a few statements from the publications of that periodical during 
the period of time when the Senator from Colorado said that 
“the channels of commerce were sluggish and the currents of 
trade were stagnant.” 

In its first issue of the year 1912 Bradstreet’s opened its com- 
ment on the state of trade with this assertion: 

At the advent of the new year the undertone of trade and industrial 
conditions seems to be of an encouraging vharatter. At the moment 
retail lines present the most active branches of distributive trade walle 
in industrial pursuits iron and steel and textile mills have enlarged their 
working forces. 

At the end of the first three months of 1912 Bradstreet's said 
that bank clearings for the month of March apparently spelled 
betterment in the trend of affairs in general. 

This fact is reflected in a total of $14.319.021,715, which sum first of 
all indicates an increase of 12.1 per cent over the preceding month and 
a general increase of 7.6 per vent over March, 1911. 

It is apparent that business was on the upgrade rather than 
down grade in 1912. 

In opening its reviews for 1913, Bradstreet's said that 

Nineteen hundred and twelve war à year of remarkable achievement 
in agriculture, in trade, and in industry. It ‘saw set up many new 
records of crop yield. of commodity price movements, of foreign and 
domestic trade, and of manufacture. >  Hriefly stated. it was a 

riod of peaceful progress and plenteous production during which were 
aid some firm foundations for a season of prosperity in the current 
year. 

If the Senator from Colorado has, as he professes to lave, 
great regard for the comments of Bradstreet’s upon industrial 
conditions, how can he harmonize that statement, made at the 
opening of the calendar year 1913, with his assertion that— 

‘Commerce was sluggish and the currents of trade stagnant. 

The quotation I have just made from Bradstréet’s was pub- 
lished only two months before the Democratic Party assumed 
control of the affairs of this Government. At the end of three 
months after the Democratic Party had assumed control, and 
four months before it had enacted its destructive tariff Jaw, 
Bradstreet's opened its review with this statement: 

v Š 
saminak Pian eke over tatit chanpa. Deine har contiat 
to very fayoral le returns as to actual current trade and as to 


crops. financial situation, Involving as it does stock 
market liquidation, tight money. and more than usual difficulty in 


making collections. together with the certain degree of uncertainty 
a msde ng matters, continues to hold up operations for the far 
ure, 


When the Underwood tariff law, which was enacted on Octo- 
ber 3, 1913, had been in effect one month, Bradstreet's suid: 

Bank clearings for the week ending October 30 sgsregated $3,181,- 
423,000, a decrease of 12 per cent over last week and of 7.9 per cent 
over the same week last year. $ 

In its first issue for 1914, reviewing the business year 1913, 
Bradstreet's said: 

‘Nineteen bundred and thirteen was u year of disquiet and disappoint- 
ment alike in foreign and domestic finance, trade, and industry, The 
disquiet was world-wide, though until the latter part of this year not 
so much in evidence at home as abroad. - \ 

I direct the particular attention of the Senator from Colorado 
to the statemeut that it was not until “the latter part of the 
year,” when the. Underwood turiff Iaw took effect, that the 
depression was severely felt in this couutry, I shall make only 
a few quotations from Brudstreet's reports at the end of the 
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first three months of 1914, showing conditions from various 
viewpoints: 

There is a good deal of irregularity in current trade reports, and while 
business in many lines makes an acceptable comparison with last year, 
the nub of the various complaints now heard is found in the tendency 

tent to buy in small ots for immediate use rather than to make 

eavy purchases for distant prospective wants. + * Sentiment 
in the iron and steel trades is even less favorable than it was. This is 
directly traceable to the fact that demand is exceptionally light and 
because of retrenchments by some ot the leading railways. s © Pig 
iron is very dull, and prices on southern grades are lower, * * The 

uarterly report of failures and liabilities is not very encouraging. 

here were more failures in March than a year ago, and the labilltie 
were likewise the largest ever reported in that month. ‘The first 

uarter’s total is larger than a year ago, and larger than in any previous 
first quarter since 1896, exceeding even the first quarter of 1908 by a 
fraction of 1 per cent. 

But the most interesting, the most useful, and the most con- 
vincing expressions from Bradstreet’s regarding business condi- 
tions are those early in the months of June and July, 1914, 
before we heard even the rumblings of the approaching storm 
in Europe. The Underwood tariff law had at that time been 
in effect only 8 or 9 months. It was in effect only 10 months 
prior to the sudden outbreak of the war, on August 1, 1914. In 
its issue of June 27, 1914, Bradstreet’s said: 

Foreign trade in May was smailer than in April, owing mainly to a 
decrease in imports, but compared with May a 7755 ago imports were 
much larger, while exports were considerably smaller, he result was a 
balance in favor of imports of nearly $2, 000 as against a ba 
in favor of exports a year ago of nearly $61,000,000. 

I trust the Senator from Colorado and his colleagues who 
helped pass the Underwood tariff law do not fail to observe the 
full force and significance of that statement. Under the Repub- 
lican tariff law we had in May, 1915, an export balance of nearly 
$61,000,000, whereas in May, 1914, under the Underwood law, 
we had an import balance of nearly $2,000,000. It makes a vast 
amount of difference whether trade is in our favor or against us. 

On July 4, 1914, Bradstreet’s printed its review of the first 
half of the calendar year. It said: 


Good and excellent crop reports, quieter distributive trade, and dull 
and depressed Industry and manufacture are the salient features of 
this week's advices. e * Collections this week are rather slow, 
though crop movements may tend to improve this. +% Failures 
for six months of 1914 number 7,745, a total of 8.4 per cent larger than 
last year and 2.4 per cent heavier than in 1908. Liabilities for six 
months aggregate $149,969,754, a sum 31 per cent OR — than a year 
ago, but {o per cent smaller than in the first half of 1908. 

Regarding forcign trade movements, Bradstreet's for July 11, 
1914, said that— 


Import trade in May showed a large increase, 22.8 per cent, over May, 
1913. Our exports fell off 16.9 per cent. In imports the feature was 
the large gain in receipts of foodstuffs, while in exports a notable ten- 
dency was to lessen the shipments of manufactures, 

As the Senator from Colorado has well said, Bradstreet's is 
not a political publication. It is entirely nonpartisan, and yet 
it would be difficult for any Republican Senator to make a 
statement that in effect more severely condemns the Under- 
wood tariff law than does the Bradstreet’s review from which 
I am quoting. Continuing, Bradstreet’s of July 11, 1914, says: 

Thus, of the total increase in ali imports of $31,000,000, foodstuffs 
showed n gain of $14,036,000, or 50 per cent increase on a year ago, 
Crude materials for use in manufacture gained $13,340,000, or 27 per 
cent, while manufactures for use in manufacture fell off about 
814,000,000, or 13 per cent, and manufactures ready for consumption 
increased about $7,000,000, or 24.6 per cent, making a net decrease in 
all imperts of manufactures of $7,000,000, or 16 per cent. 

That statement is well worth the studious attention of every 
man who is a sincere believer in the maintenance of the eco- 
nomic policy very aptly described by the expression “America 
first.” A 50 per cent increase in our imports of foodstuffs 
could not be otherwise than injurious to the American pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs who were ruthlessly thrown into competi- 
tion with foreign producers. . Imports of manufactures ready 
for cousumption increased 24.6 per cent, showing that we wero 
increasing our purchase of the products of foreign labor to the 
detriment of those of our people who are engaged in manufac- 
ture at home. 

At the same time that those changes were taking place ex- 
ports of manufactures from this country fell off $20,000,000, or 
18 per cent, and exports of food products fell off $6,000,000, or 
17 per cent. 

Those figures cover only the month of May. Bradstreet's 
report for eight months, under the new tariff law, shows a 
decrense in our export balance of 36.3 per cent. Our exports 
of crude materials increased $29,000,000 during the eight months, 
showing that we were sending our raw materials abroad to be 
made into manufactured products by foreign labor. 

Contrast the conditions in the middle of 1914 with those in 
the middle of 1915, when the war had been 11 months in prog- 
ress. The first issue of Bradstreet’s in the month of July, 1915, 
asserted that— 
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War orders are of enormous proportions. Brass ‘mills in New Eng- 
land, sold far ahead, are intensely active; tin-plate plants are over- 
flowing with orders, subletting of contracts being a feature; steel mills 
are doing more; specifications for fntshed steel are larger: the amount 
of pig iron is increasing ; idleness continues to decrease; effects of war 
orders are 3 out to other lines, percolating, as it were, through 
general trade; money is easy, and country banks are drawing funds for 
crop-making processes. Our Chicago correspondent says the 
value of war orders placed throughout the country is $1,500,000,000, 
which at a profit of 20 per cent yields $300,000,000. Bufalo reports a 
large rush order for steel rails, also a large contract for steel with 
which to make shrapnel. A local piant manufacturing benzol has sold 
its full output for export. Baltimore says manufacturers of working- 
men’s shirts and overalls are working full time, in some cases over- 
time, From New Haven comes the report that some brass manufac- 
turers have enough orders on hand to keep up activities for the next 
five years, 

It is needless to continue these quotations from Bradstreet's. 
The story is pretty clear to every reader of the daily press. From 
a state of industrial depression due to tariff legislation which 
turned our export trade into an import trade—turned our pro- 
ducers into consumers—we'were rescued by the outbreak of the 
war, which created a demand for a vast line of products and 
gave us a war-order business, which, as Bradstreet’s very per- 
tinently says, percolated through general trade. 

Some of our Democratic friends are inclined to deny that the 
business activity we are now enjoying is a “ war-order” pros- 
perity. Others do not make express denial, but assume that by 
some mysterious means the present administration has brought 
about a revival of industrial enterprise. In all Democratie 
quarters there is a feverish hope that the American voters will 
be content with good wages and high prices, however attained, 
and will not study the economic conditions and the abnormal cir- 
cumstances which exist. 

Tn order to make my demonstration more comprehensive by 
submitting more specitic evidence from a different viewpoint, Í 
shall present a table showing the values of exports of 47 classes 
of articles that are essential to the maintenance of modern war- 
fare, I shall give the export figures for a period of 10 months 
under Republican tariff! laws, then for a corresponding period 
under the Democratic tariff prior to the outbreak of the war; 
next for the first 10 months of the war, and, finally, for the cor- 
responding 10 months of the second year of the war. I can 
not conceive a fairer or more conclusive method of studying this 
question, if one desires to get the actual facts, 

It will be seen that our total exports of these 47 classes of 
commodities amounted to $734,476,000 under the Republican 
period, but during the Democratic period the depressing effect 
of tariff legislation decreased the exports to $630,652,000. The 
first 10 months of the war increased these exports to $1,360,- 
266.000, while continuation of the war raised the exports to 
$2,883,598,000 for the corresponding period in the second year 
of war. 


Here are the figures in condensed form: 


Republican Democratic law. 
5 hy, Octave, | -—“n?.•‚ . ð E 
ss, 1912-Tuly, 
101. | October, 1913-| Angnst, 1914- | August, 1915- 
5 July. 1914. May, 1915. May, 1916. 
Aluminum and man- | 
ufactures $74, 000 £955, 000 $2,946, 009 | $4, 888,00) 
Animals: 
HOr sasas „511,000 2,824, 000 55, 820, 0% 50, 141,000 
1 Males. REBOOT As 677, 000 582, 000 10, 159, 000 18, 296, 009 
rass and manufac- > 
ii Me eee 6, 755, 000 6,184,000 15, 779,000 | 728, 388, 000 
Breadstuffs and oats..| 189,057,000} 132,523,000 513, 287,000 383, 697, 000 
aoe A 5 ee ae 700, 000 540, 000 $72,009 1, 515,009 
Sars, carriages, ete.: 
Aeroplanes and 
PR 74,000 201,000 1,115,000 5, 755,009 
Autos and parts.. 27, 740, 000 28, 279, 009 51, 936, 000 98, 942,009 
Auto tires 3, 234, 000 2, 769, 009 3, 883, 000 15, 780, 000 
Steam railway cars. 14,347, 000 7, 768, 0% 2,910,000 23, 909, 000 
Miscellaneous vehicles 6, 847, 000 5, 865, 009 9, 042, 009 11,020,000 
63, 000 101,000 450, 000 1,857,099 
302, 000 000 2, 233, 18,274, 000 
7, 084, 000 7,574, 000 1S, 713, 000 45,313,000 
115,495,009 | 120,929, 003 80, 008, 139, 888, 009 
2,061, 000 2, 039, 009 11, 417,009 17, 104,009 
5, 253, 000 5, 213, 009. 13, 413, 099 9, 140, 009 
3, 654, 009 3,028,090 4, 135,090 5, 433, 009 
4,395, 000 5, 430, 000 29, 052, 000 398, 229, 009 
S, 722, 000 11, 623, 099 10, 695, 000 18, 045, 099 
13, 152, 000 8, 741,000 10, 786, 000 13, 020, 000 
3, 902, 000 3, 605, 000 5, 667, 000 6,528, 000 
821, 000 642, 000 1,578, 000 2,505, 009 
8, 412,090 7, 273,009 8, 04, 009 14, 48, 009 
pliances, medical 
surgical.and optical. 2,341, 000 | 2, 635, 009 | 5, 743, 009 7, 617, 00 
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building expenditures amounted to $879,000,000, while in 1918 
they dropped to $814,000,000 and in 1914 to $729,000.000. 

During the calendar year 1912 new companies with capitali- 
zation of $100,000 or more each, were organized with a total 
capitalization of $2,295,172,000, while in 1918 the aggregate 
dropped to $1,534,254,000 and in 1914 the depression had become 
so great that the total was only $894,947,000. 


It is evident from these figures and also from the fact that 


October, 1913 
July, 1914, 


August, 1914- | A , 1915- 
May, i915. Mar. 1916. 


$12,103,000 | 88,508,000 | $11,743,000 | $65,508,000 | bank clearings for the 10 months of the Underwood tariff law 
3,585, 000 2, 749,000 8.244.000 13,943,000 | Were 53.300. 000,000 less than during the corresponding period 
; 3 goed 4 55 883 3 7 — under Republican administration that there was in 1913-14 a 
13599000 28 23° 617.000 48,970, 000 cessation of active enterprise, a halting of general industrial 
1, 939, 000 1; 249, 000 1, 913, 000 5, 697,000 | activity, and a well-founded apprehension on the part of care- 
i — 4 — 8481680 1. 128858 22 029/000 ful business men that the economic policies of the Democratic 


Party would destroy rather than conserve or construct American 
industry. 


STATISTICS FROM A DEMOCRATIC SOURCE, 


The efficacy of a protective tariff system in promoting indus- 
trial development and in maintaining sound and active business 
conditions is attested not only by Bradstreet’s but by the first 
7 annual report of the present administration giving an annual 

— 722,000 = ad 7” 1 review of the foreign commerce of the United States. Although 
8 12, 7. that report was not submitted until February, 1914, it covered 
sea the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, a period entirely under 
S Republican tariff legislation, though the statistics for the period 
were compiled by a Democratie administration, 

Although we were supposed to be at that time, according to 
the Senator from Colorado, in a “deplorably enfeebled con- 
dition,” that report declares that our foreign commerce for 1913 
exceeded that for any previous year, The total of imports und 


Total, 47 classes. T34, 476, 000 


„ exports is of less importance, however, than the character of 
tage, above the exports and imports, If we were increasing our imports of 


£5 


manufactured goods and decreasing our exports of manufac- 
tures, the showing would be bad for us, for it would show that 
we were paying foreign workmen to do the work we should do 
in our own mills. But no such showing is made. On the con- 
trary, it is demonstrated that under Republican tariff laws we 
were increasing our exports of manufactures and decreasing 
our imports. 

Commenting upon this phase of the statistical showing, the 
report says that the chief increase in imports was in manu- 
facturers’ materials—the commodities needed in order to keep 
American mills busy. The chief increase in exports was in 
manufactures—the product of American labor. What a mag- 
nificent tribute the newly inaugurated Democratic administra- 
tion thus paid to the success of the Republican economic policy! 

The report further says that— 


Imports of foodstuffs, both those in a crude condition and those 
mali A or wholly manufactured, show a slight decrease and formed a 
smaller N of the total 5 than in the 1 

ear. anufacturers raw materials imported increased 79 million 

ollars and formed 85.04 2 cent of the total, against 33.63 per cent 

in 1912. Manufactures for further use in manufacturing Increased 
56 million dollars and formed a larger percentage of the total than 
ever before, being 19.27 cent, against 18.84 per cent in 1911 and 
17.77 ver cent in 1912. anufactures ready for consumption increased 
48 million dollars, forming 22.51 per cent of the total imports, against 
23.9 per cent In 1900 and 29.23 per cent in 1890. 

The increase in exports occurred chiefly in manufactures. The 
group, manufactures ready for consumption, showed an increase of 
04 million dollars over 1912, the former high-record year, and formed 
a larger share of the total (31.97 per cent) than in any e 
year. Manufactures for further use in manufacturing increased G 
million dollars and formed a larger r of the total exports 
(16.83 per cent) than in any preceding year. Manufacturers’ raw 
materia: exported Increased but 9 million dollars and formed a smaller 
percentage of the total exports (30.13 per cent) than in any year 
since 1906. Manufactured foodstuffs increased but 24 million dollars; 
but crude foodstuffs showed an increase of 82 million dollars over 
1912, this increase occurring chiefly io wheat, of which the exports 
amounted to 89 million dollars. against 28} million in 1912; oats 
also showing an increase of 12 million dollars when compared with 
1912. This unusually large increase in the exportation of wheat and 
oats brought the total exports of agricultural products: to the highest 
total in value in the history of the export trade, aggregating $1,121,- 
290,345 in 1918, against $1.048,433,768 in 1912 and $1,054,406,416 in 
1907, the former high-record year. 

9 — imports by great groups, compared with the preceding year, were 
as follows: 


But while I have a due regard for the opinions expressed by 
Bradstreet’s and by any other commercial institution which 
makes a specialty of collecting facts and drawing conclusions 
therefrom, yet there rests upon every American citizen the ulti- 
mate duty and responsibility of studying the facts for himself 
and drawing his own conclusions as a test of the accuracy of the 
conclusions drawn by others. I have made a few excerpts from 
the opinions expressed by Bradstreet’s. Since they are mere 
excerpts, they are open to the suspicion that they were selected 
to support the views I had already formed. I have made these 
quotations merely for the purpose of demonstrating that whereas 
the Senator from Colorado quoted Bradstreet's to show the 
excellent condition of industry and commerce in the United 
States at the present time, he could have found, if he had been 
so disposed, equally strong expressions showing the depression 
which resulted from the enactment of Democratic tariff legisla- 
tion. Since there may be some doubt as to the fairness of my 
selection of quotations, just as there may well be a belief that 
the Senator from Colorado sought only those particular quota- 
tions which supported the cause he represents, I shall avoid any 
criticism that might thus be made by setting forth further sta- 
tistics, in order that those who hear or read my remarks may 
ascertain for themselves whether my views are correct as to 
fundamental economic conditions in the United States during the 
closing months of the Republican administration, as compared 
with the Democratic administration prior to the outbreak of the 
war in Europe. 

These statistics are also taken from Bradstreet's Review and 
compare the first 10 months under the Democratic tariff law with 
the corresponding 10 months in the previous year under the Re- 
publican law. I choose those periods for comparison for the 
obvious reason that the Underwood tariff law was in force only 
10 months prior to the European war. The Underwood tariff 
law took effect October 8, 1913. During the remaining three 
months of that year and the first seven months of 1914 up to 
August 1, when the war began, there were 13,120 business fail- 
ures, with total liabilities of $261,847,114, as compared with 
11.736 failures in the corresponding 10 months in the last 


year of Republican administration, with total liabilities of Groups. 1913 
$214,243,203. —— — 
In the calendar year 1912 commercial failures amounted to facturing. .....--...- $685, 210, 201 


$98,816,000, while in 1913 they amounted to $113,863,000 and 
in 1914 to $175,298,000. 

During the 10 months the Underwood tariff law was in effect 
prior to the war building expenditures amounted to only 
$679,000,000, as compared with $750.000,000 in the correspond- 
ing period in the previous year. For the calendar year 1912 


— 0 


1916. 
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The exports by great groups, compared with the preceding year, were 
as follows: 


Groups. 


Croce materials for use in manufacturing 

Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals.... 
Focdstuffs partly or wholly manufactured... -. 8 
Manufactures for further use in Manufacturing. ...... 
Manulactures ready for consumption 
Miscellaneous t 


Total domestie ex ports 
Foreign expoxts t 


The broadening field for the ts 
sharply illustrated by the figures o 


e products is 


ur domesti 

year 1913. Exports to 
the other sections of America formed 30.96 per cent of the total against 
16.22 per cent in 1900, 15.50 per cent in 1890, and 11.08 per cent in 


1880; while those to Europe formed 59.98 per cent of the total 
gy cent in 1900, 79.74 per cent in 1890, and 86.10 per cent 


FACTS REGARDING SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES. 


I have now shown by indisputable statistics that under Repub- 
lican tariff policies we experienced a rapid and practically con- 
tinuous industrial growth up to the time when the Democratic 
Party secured control of the Government and enacted a tariff 
law whose rates of duty were so low as to constitute in effect 
free trade, I have shown that because of the enactment of the 
Democratie tariff law our imports increased, our exports de- 
creased, domestic business declined, our bank clearings fell off, 
productive enterprise was halted, and business failures in- 
creased. The statistics I have presented are general in their 
character, showing the effect of a free-trade policy upon our 
business life as a whole. 

I have asserted that a protective tariff is constructive while 
free trade is destructive. Perhaps there are some who will not 
be satisfied with the demonstration made by the general statis- 
ties I have submitted. For their particular benefit and for the 
information of all who may be interested, I propose to submit 
some specific facts regarding particular industries for the pur- 
pose of further proving beyond possibility of dispute the con- 
structive effects of a protective tariff and the destroying infiu- 
ence of reduction or removal of the protective duty. 

Mr. President, I do not stand here advocating a tariff for the 
protection of the industries of Utah alone. While I am a Sena- 
tor from the State of Utah I am a Senator of the United States, 
and deem it my duty, regardless of the special interests of my 
own State, to advocate such legislation as will redound to the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole. It is true that the wool grow- 
ers of Utah, the zinc and lead and sugar producers of that State, 
earnestly desire a protective tariff upon their products. It is 
my opinion that such a protective tariff is not only justified but 
absolutely essential to the largest possible success of those in- 
dustries. 

But we are not so narrow in our vision as to be deluded 
with the idea that we can be prosperous through a protective 
tariff upon our own preducts if all other industries of the 
United States are Impoverished by ruinous competition with the 
products of cheap labor, cheap raw material, and cheap land in 
Europe, South America, or Asia. We depend upon other sec- 
tions of the United States for the greater part of our market 
for the products of Utah and, in order that we may have an 
active demand for our goods and a correspondingly satisfactory 
price, those who are engaged in other enterprises must them- 
selves be prosperous. 

PEARL BUTTONS. 


We desire, for instance, to sell the products of our wool to 
the pearl-button producers of Illinois, who are so ably repre- 
sented in some respects, but I believe ill-advisedly represented 
in other respects, by a distinguished Senator [Mr. Lew1s] who 
is 2 member of the opposite party. In order that the pearl- 
button producers of his State may be liberal buyers of wool 
products, it is necessary that they be protected from the low- 
waged labor of Japan, Germany, Austria, and other countries. 
In order to demonstrate the necessity for a protective tariff 
upon pearl buttons, I desire to call attention to the fact that 25 
years ago there was no pearl-button industry in this country. 
About that time the McKinley bill was passed and in it was 
inserted a protective duty upon pearl buttons, with the result 
that an industry was built up now employing some 22.000 men 
and women, The rate of duty imposed by the Republicans was 
not sufficient to be prohibitive of imports, as is evidenced by 
the fact that during the fiscal year 1913 we imported pearl 
buttons to the value of $91.000, from which the Republican 
revenue law collected, in round numbers, $70,000. When the 


Underwood law was passed in October, 1918, the duty was very 
materially reduced, with the result that in the remainder of that 
fiscal year, covering a period of only nine months, we imported 
$170,000 worth of pearl buttons from which the Democratic 
revenue law collected approximately $61,800 of revenue. The 
imports were at the rate of $226,000 per year, or two and one- 
half times the imports under the Republican law. I challenge 
the Senator from Illinois to assert on this floor that this in- 
creased importation of pearl buttons had no injurious effect 
upon those citizens of his State who are engaged in this in- 
dustry. It is a small industry, it is true, but it is one of those 
thousands of industries which go to make up our industrial 
commonwealth. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

I am here to plead also for the table-cutlery manufacturers 
of New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and other States, some of which 
are represented on this floor by men who voted to reduce the 
import duty on cutlery. In the manufacture of table cutlery 
there was invested in 1913 more than $5,300.000 and the average 
production was in the neighborhood of $3,500,000. Some 4,000 
men and women find employment in that industry. Evidence 
before the Finarce Committee shows that daily wages in this 
industry range from $1.80 for unskilled labor to $3.15 for skilled 
labor, as compared with 75 cents per day to $1.42 per day in 
Germany and England. Under the latest Republican tariff law 
this industry was protected by both specific and ad valorem duties 
which produced a revenue amounting to about 42 per cent. 
Nevertheless, there was a sufficient importation to demonstrate 
that the duties were not prohibitive. We built up no monopoly 
of table-cutlery production under that law. The act of October 
3. 1913, passed by a Democratic administration, reduced the 
tariff rate, with the result that importations more than doubled 
up to the time of the outbreak of the war in Europe, which tem- 
porarily shut off foreign competition. Since the war began we 
have made heavy exportations of table cutlery. I challenge the 
Democratic, Senators from New York, New Jersey, or Ohio to 
assert on this floor that American workmen should be required 
to compete with the foreign workmen at the wages I have stated 
without the protection of the rate of duty imposed by the Repub- 


lican tariff law. 


TIN PLATS. 


Mr. President, one of the important industries built up in this 
country as a direct consequence of the enactment of a Republican 
protective tariff law is the tin-plate industry, to which I have 
already alluded, and which had its origin in the State of Indiana. 
Study of the history of the American tin-plate industry should 
be of particular interest because we manufactured none of this 
article in this country prior to 1890, but imported our supply 
from Wales. The McKinley bill of 1890 imposed a duty of 2.2 
cents per pound, and under the assurance thus given that the 
American producer would have a tariff advantage which would 
equalize the disadvantage of higher wages which he must pay, 
tin-plate factories were established first in Indiana and then in 
other States. 

In 1913 Indiana was represented by two Democrats, who voted 
to reduce that duty. Let us see the difference in the effect of the 
Republican constructive tariff and Democratic destructive legis- 
lation. From no industry at all in 1890 we built up tin-plate 
production to an annual output of 18,000,000 boxes of 100 pounds 
each, valued at about $62,000,000, in 1912. During that same 
time the price of tin plate to the user was reduced from about 
$6 per box to about $3.20 per box. After the industry had been 
firmly established under the McKinley rate of 2.2 cents per pound 
the rate was reduced by the Payne law of 1907 to 1.2 cents per 
pound. Statistics show that in the matter of labor cost Wales 
has an advantage ever the United States of about 34 cents per 
hundred pounds, in cost of raw material 10 cents per hundred 
pounds, on capital cost 13 cents per hundred, and on freight cost 
40 cents per hundred, thus showing a total advantage in favor of 
the Welsh producer of 97 cents per hundred pounds, The Payne 
rate of $1.20 per hundred pounds was therefore declared to cover 
the difference in cost of production. The Underwood law, how- 
ever, cut the duty to 15 per cent ad valorem, or about 46 cents 
per hundred pounds. Fortunately, the outbreak of the European 
war has protected us from an invasion of our markets by the 
factories of Wales, but American tin-plate producers were con- 
siderably startled by the announcement that 2.000 tons of tin 
plate have recently reached our ports from China, and that the 
Chinese Empire is rapidly developing a tin-plate industry, which 
hopes to invade and capture a large portion of the American 
market. With all the necessary raw material at hand and with 
the cheapest labor to be found anywhere on the globe, China is 
in a fair position to take advantage of the low tariff rate imposed 
on tin plate in the Underwood tariff law. 
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DYESTUFFS, 


Mr. President, I shall not hope to say anything new upon the 
subject of a protective tariff on dyes, but in attempting to make 
an address of rather comprehensive character, I shall touch 
upon this subject not only for the purpose of emphasizing the 
need of a dye industry, but also for the purpose of incorporating 
in my remarks some comment upon the practical admissions 
that have been made by our Democratic friends as to the effec- 
tiveness of a protective tariff in building up American industry. 
In this connection it is amazing that seme Democrats criticize 
the Republican Party because it did not during its years of con- 
trol of national policies enact a tariff law which would build up 
a dye industry and make us industrially independent. I have 
never contended that a Republican tariff law was perfect. I 
have always believed that some of our tariff rates were too 
low, even under Republican administrations, and I think quite 
possibly some of them were higher than necessary. In the past 
few have realized the importance of establishing a dye duty 
high enough to insure the establishment of an adequate dye 
industry in this country, I have pleaded for adequate protection 
for this industry time and time again. We have now learned 
by experience, and have learned not only the importance of a 
dye industry, but the absolute necessity of a protective tariff 
as a means of securing it. Our Democratic friends acknowledge 
the necessity of a protective duty in order to encourage Ameri- 
can capitalists to embark in this enterprise on such a scale as 
to give assurance of permanency, and yet they are unwilling 
to establish a protective tariff at such a rate as to assure the 
adventurous captains of industry that when their dye plants 
have been established they will be secure against the destruc- 
tive competition of a nation which has grim determination to 
monopolize the dye industry of the world. With a lack of fore- 
sight and a vacillation of policy it is characteristic of the Demo- 
cratic Party to induce men to invest their capital in an enter- 
prise which they ure willing shall later be destroyed. This 
policy is quite consistent with that which they have pursued in 
foreign affairs. They have asked and encouraged the American 
people to go into. Mexico and South America to invest in in- 


dustry which should bring trade to the United States, but when, 


a crucial test has come they have refused to give those same 
people the protection to which they are entitled as American 
citizens under the treaties made in good faith with those South- 
ern nations. 

So long as the Democratic Party remains in power there is 
no encouragement for any reasonably cautious man to invest 
his money in South American countries or in the development 
of a dye industry within our own borders, Personally, I ad- 
vocate a high duty on dyes for three reasons. First, it will 
develop a new industry in this country and directly give em- 
ployment to a large number of American workmen and pro- 
vide a field for a larger amount of American capital. Second, 
it will make other industries which are users of dyes independ- 
ent of foreign countries, whereas they are now entirely depend- 
ent. Third, we have had a demonstration in the case of Ger- 
many that dye plants can be readily transformed into factories 
for the production of explosives. In my opinion, there is nothing 
that we could do that would more effectively contribute to 
military preparedness than the establishment of a dye industry 
so extensive as to insure the production of all our dye material 
in our own country. If we should unfortunately be involved 
in war, every one of such dye plants would be immediately 
available for the production of the first essential of modern 
warfare, 

SEWING MACHINES. 

One of the great industries we have built up in this country 
is the manufacture of sewing machines. The largest sewing 
machine company in this country maintains factories also in 
Canada, Germany, Russia, and Scotland. It maintains fac- 
tories in these countries because of the lower cost of labor. 
Naturally, a large part of its product in those countries is sold 
to users in those countries. Under a Republican tariff law, 
sewing machines imported into this country must pay a duty of 
80 per cent ad valorem, while parts of sewing machines paid a 
duty of 45 per cent. The Democratic tariff law of 1913 put all 
-these commodities on the free list. During the last quarter 
under the Republican tariff law our importations of sewing 
machines amounted to less than $18,000. During the first 
quarter under the Democratic free trade law the imports were 
$32.000, during the next quarter $219.000, during the following 
quarter $317,000, and in the next quarter $268,000, I challenge 
any gentleman ov the other side of the Senate to assert that it 
is desirable for us to buy sewing machines made in Germany, 
Scotland, Canada, or Russia rather than machines made in 
America by American labor and American capital, particularly 
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when the price of the machines to the retail buyer is the same 
in either case. 


KNIT GOODS AND HOSIERY, 


Mr. President, I have already stated that in my opinion Re- 
publican tariff laws have been imperfect and that sometimes our 
rates have been too low, as they have also, perhaps, been too 
high. One instance in which our rate was too low is found in 
the duty on hosiery. For instance, under a Republican tariff law 
the importations of higher grades of hosiery increased from 
$3,000,000 in 1898 to nearly $7,000,000 in 1907. In order to rem- 
edy this condition the Republican tariff law of 1909 slightly in- 
creased the import duty on the lower grades and the importations 
decreased from $6,400,000 in 1909 to $2,700,000 in 1913. a de- 
crease of 83.700.000, or 60 per cent. This was a saving of 
83.700.000 to American labor and American producers of raw 
material. That Republican tariff legislation kept 83.700.000 of 
money in this country for the development of American in- 
dustry. The Underwood law greatly reduced the import duty on 
hosiery, and, as a consequence, importations for the 10 months 
the Democratic tariff law was in force, prior to the war, in- 
creased 26 per cent as compared with a similar period under the 
Republican law, and foreign producers were making every prepa- 
ration to increase their sales in this country to an even greater 
extent when the war shut them off from our market and gave us 
an abnormal market for our product. 

What is true of hosiery is true of other knit goods, the im- 
portations of which increased from $302,000 to $2,821,000 during 
the 10-month periods already mentioned. It is asserted by 
practical operators in the knit-goods industry that they were 
seriously injured as a result of the enactment of the Underwood 
tariff law, not so much because of the amount of importations 
as because of the lack of confidence created among the buyers. 
The general depression which followed the enactment of the 
Underwood law caused all lines of industry to buy sparingly, 
because of realization of the fact that the foreign producer had 
an open door to our market and would almost certainly cut his 
price to such an extent as to drive the American producer out 
of the field. 

Hosiery, Mr. President, is an industry in which the State of 
North Carolina is very extensively interested, and in which it 
will be much more extensively interested in the future. I do not 
pretend to be a better representative of the interests and the 
sentiment of North Carolina in matters of general governmental 
policy than are the distinguished gentlemen who represent that 
State on this floor, but I do undertake to assert that the hosiery 
manufacturers of that State, the employees in those factories, 
the retail merchants, the bankers, and the professional men, all 
of whom are indirectly benefited by the building up of a hosiery 
industry, agree with my views on the subject of a protective 
tariff rather than with the views of the gentlemen who helped 
reduce the protective duty on that important article of industry 
and commerce. 

ALUMINUM LEAP, 


Mr. President, it may seem a trivial matter to mention indus- 
tries which are so small as to be unknown to a vast majority of 
the people of this country, but our prosperity is very largely 
founded on a multitude of small industries which afford employ- 
ment to people in small communities rather than upon industries 
which afford employment to large numbers of people in con- 
gested districts. For my own part, I prefer to encourage that line 
of manufacture which will develop small industries senttered 
over a wide area rather than those which tend to draw so large 
a proportion of our citizenry to the congested districts of our 
large cities. I have in mind in this connection the aluminum 
leaf industry, which is conducted quite extensively, although in 
a small way in each individual instance, in New York. New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Ohio, and Illinois. Aluminum leaf is used 
chiefly for ornamental purposes and by sign painters and book- 
binders. Very frequently the producer has his factory in his own 
home and utilizes the assistance of his family. Notwithstand- 
ing the Republican import duty of about 70 per cent ad valorem, 
German producers were selling so extensively in this country 
that the Ways and Means Committee of the House was asked in 
1913 to increase the duty. That request was refused. and the 
duty was reduced to about 25 per cent ad valorem, under which 
rate German factories Immediately began to supply our market, 
and the aluminum leaf beaters of this country were compelled 
to discontinue their operations. 

As in the case of a great many other industries, the war shut 
off foreign importations, and the American aluminum leaf beat- 
ers resumed operation and are now successfully plying their 
trade. They do so, however, under the handicap of the certain 
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knowledge that as soon as the war is over Germany will be as 

free to seize our market as she was before the war began. Un- 

der present tariff laws there is no encouragement whatever for 

any man to attempt to build up an extensive aluminum leaf 

industry in this country. I challenge the Senator from New 

Jersey to defend the reduction of the duty on aluminum leaf. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 

My interest in manufacturing industries is no more earnest 
than my interest in agricultural industries, for I recognize the 
fact that the very character of our resources makes agriculture 
our fundamental industry. Ameng our agricultural products 
which need the aid of a protective tariff in order to successfully 
meet foreign competition is sugar. To this subject I shall devote 
no attention on this occasion fer the reason that my own State 
is largely interested in this industry, and I desire to avoid even 
the appearance of being a special pleader on the tariff question. 
But there are other branches of agriculture in which other sec- 
tions of the United States are deeply interested, and I stand here 
to plead their cause. 

It has been the consistent effort of the Democratic Party for 
many years to create the impression that the protective tariff 
is of benefit to manufacturers only and of no benefit te agricul- 
tural preducers. This is not the fact, as the recerds will show. 
Agriculture reached its greatest depression during the period 
from 1898 to 1897, when Democratic tariff laws were in effect. 
Although there were hungry thousands in our cities, the farmers 
of the Middle West used for fuel the wheat and corn they could 
not sell. This depression was due no more te the reduction of 
the tariff on agricultural products than to the reduction of 
the tariff on other commodities, creating a general depression 
throughout the country and diminishing the demand for agricul- 
tural products. 


As I have frequently remarked, the only fair basis for com- 


parison of imports is the 10 months’ peried during which the 
Democratic tariff law was in effect prier te the war. I shall, 
therefore, present a very brief table of statistics showing the 
imports ef certain important agricultural products during that 
10 months’ period as compared with a corresponding period in 
the previous year under the Republican tariff law, from which 
table it will be seen that our imports of $72.694,000 in the 
Republican period were increased te $174,622,000 in the Demo- 
cratic period. 


1 and dairy products. 


Wool, classes 1 and 2 
Breadstutls 

Vogetables 

2 attlo, hogs, sheep, ete. 


25 


4 Estimated. 

While those imports were small compared with our total pro- 
duction, I assert that they materially affected the prices eur 
producers received, because those imports could have been very 
largely increased if the American producer had not met the 
competition, 

EGGS. 

Mr. President, as we citizens of Utah have no direct interest 
in the fish industry of the coast country, neither have we a 
direct interest in egg production so far as it relates to foreign 
competition. We feel considerable concern, however, when we 
learn of the extent to which Chinese egg producers have been 
able to sell their product along the Pacific coast. We are sorry 
to say that this invasion of our markets has been so extensive 


that the State legisiutures of Oregon and California deemed it 


advisable to enact legislation calculated to exclude Chinese 
eggs from sale in these States. There could scarcely be a 
stronger testimonial to the soundness of Republican protective 
tarif? policies than this action on the part of State legislatures 
in trying to make up, by local legislation, for the faults of 
laws passed by a Democratie national administration. Tt is 
unfortunate that the Supreme Court of the State of 2 has 
declared the statute in that State unconstitutional, for the 


farmers and the egg consumers of Oregon are now entirely 
without protection from the cheap product of China, 

Removal of the duty on fresh eggs and reduction of the duty 
on driedeeggs hurt American industry in two respects: It per- 
mitted importations and a consequent drain upon our finances, 
and also encouraged American capital to go to China for invest- 

ment in the egg industry. An American factory producing dried 
eggs has been closed and the same concern has begun operations 
in Hongkong, China. 

During the 10 months the Underwood tariff law was in op- 
eration before the outbreak of the war, 6,000,000 dozen eggs 
were imported, chiefly from China, compared with none at all 
during the corresponding period under the Republican tariff 
law when there was a duty of 5 cents per dozen, Since the 
outbreak of the war importations of fresh eggs have somewhat 
diminished, but there has been a corresponding increase in 
importation ef dried eggs, no figures being available except a 
statement in a consular report from China that consignment 
had been arranged for the shipment of 7,500,000 pounds of 
dried eggs te New York City and another for 656,000 pounds 
to Seattle. Since it takes three dozen eggs to make a pound 
of dried product, it is evident that these two shipments, 
amounting to 8,000,000 pounds, represent an importation of 
24.000.000 dozen Chinese eggs. I have no hesitancy in assert- 
ing that the man who orders eggs at a restaurant or hotel, or 
the housewife who buys thein in the market, has not procured 
them 1 cent per dozen cheaper on account of these large im- 
portations, though it is altogether prebable that the bakers 
and restaurant keepers who have purchased these eggs from 
the importers have made a considerable profit by buying the 
cheaper product “laid in China.” 

For a great many years the State of Oregon was represented 
on this floor by two Republican Senators, who supported Re- 
publican protective tariff principles. It is difficult to believe 
that the people of the State have changed their views upon 
the question of a protective tariff, especially since their legis- 
lature passed and their governor signed a local measure de- 
signed to accomplish the same purpose as a protective tariff, so 
far as it relates to importation of eggs. I challenge either of 
the Senators from Oregon who supported the Underwood tariff 
law to defend this reduction or removal of the tariff on eggs, 
and challenge them to assert here that they deem it wise eco- 
nomic policy for the United States to encourage the sale of 
cheap Chinese eggs in America. 

I was considerably impressed a month or so ago when the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], in the discussion of 
questions relating to the Military Establishment, made the asser- 
tion that the American soldier, like the Aimerican laborer, de- 
mands to be better fed, better clothed, and better taken care of 
than those of any other nation on earth. He asserted that if we 
placed our Army on the same basis with some other army, we 
would not havea corporal’s guard in the United States. With 
this I entirely agree. but I am utterly unable to harmonize his 
statement of facts in this regard with his action in voting for a 
tariff-for-revenne-only bill. I assume from his declaration that 
he approves the demand of the American soldier and the Ameri- 
enn laborer to be better fed, better clothed, and better cared for 
than those of other lands. If this be his attitude, how can 
he justify his vote for a turiff law that does not make allowance 
for the difference in the standards of living here and abroad? I 
have no hesitancy in asserting the belief that the people of his 
State agree with his attitude upon the standard of living which 
should be maintained in this country as compared with the 
standurds maintained across the sea, but it is difficult to believe 
that if they entertain that view they also agree with him in his 
attitude in favor of what is practically free trade in the commod- 
ities with which we have serious competition from abroad. 

I could proceed and show similar conditions with nearly every 
paragraph of nearly every schedule of the present Democratic 
tariff act, but I shall not take the time of the Senate to do so, 

LIST OF FACTS PROVEN, 


In the wide range which I have attempted to cover for the 
purpose of demonstrating to a mathematical certainty that a 
protective tariff is constructive while free trade is destructive, 
I have conclusively established six things: 

First. That under a protective tariff we enjoyed an industrial 
prosperity which increased much more rapidly than our popu- 
tation. 

Second. That this prosperity continued up to the time of the 
enactment of the Democratic tariff act of 1913. 

Third. That immediately following the enactment of that law 
our imports increased nnd our exports decreased, causing a loss 
of $260,000,000 in our balance of trade in the 10 months before 
the war began. 
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Fourth. That this drain upon our wealth caused the curtail- 
ment of American industry, made business men apprehensive as 
to the future, discouraged new undertakings, diminished all 
lines of business activity, threw workmen out af employ- 
ment, and increased the number and magnitude of commercial 
failures. 

Fifth. That this condition of depression continued until the 
outbreak of the war in Europe cut off imports and gave us an 
abnormal and enormous demand for our products, chiefly of 
those classes essential for the conduct of modern warfare. 

Sixth. That the evidence of the general constructive effect of 
a protective tariff and the destructive effect of a free-trade policy 
is confirmed by numerous citations of the effect of those policies 
upon specific industries of varied character and located in va- 
rious sections of the United States, 

No mathematical demonstration could be more conclusive 
than the showing thus made, From every viewpoint that it is 
possible to take, we reach the conviction that a protective tariff 
is absolutely essential to the prosperity of American industry 
if we are to maintain the higher scale of wages and the higher 
standards of living which we have adopted in this country. 

With such evidence as this before them, the great jury of 
American voters will declare when they render their verdict in 
November that the Republican Party is not guilty of the charge 
that it brought the business of this country to a “ deplorably 
enfeebled condition.” Rather will the jury record an expression 
of confidence in the policies and principles of that party and 
will rebuke the party whose legislation and administration 
brought on a period of depression relieved only by the extreme 
necessities of nations involyed in the most sanguinary war in 
history. 

THE TARIFF AND REVENUE. 


Turning now from a study of import duties as a means of 
protection to a study of such duties as a source of revenue, 
which is the immediate question before us, we find that Demo- 
cratic tariff legislation was ruinous not only to the industries 
of this country, but tothe finances of the Federal Treasury itself. 
Not long ago a very interesting and instructive computation was 
made showing that from August, 1897, when the Dingley tariff 
law went into effect, down to the repeal of the Payne-Aldrich law, 
a period of 194 months, our total ordinary receipts amounted to 
$9,677,952,080, or an average of 849.886.351 per month. During 
the same period the ordinary disbursements amounted to $9,293.- 
083.392, or an average of 547.902.492 per month. This shows an 
average monthly surplus of nearly $2,000,000 under Republican 
laws governing revenues and appropriations. 

During the first 27 months under Democratic legislation, up 
to the time this computation was made, the average monthly 
ordinary revenue was $58,505,483, and the average monthly 
expenditure $60,070,670, or an average monthly deficit of 
81.505.187. 

Under this administration the Government has had poverty 
continually staring it in the face. 

That poverty has existed in spite of continually increasing 
taxes imposed upon our own people. In the last fiscal year of 
the Republican tariff law we collected 47 per cent of our reve- 
nues from the customs tax upon foreign goods imported into 
this country. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, we 
collected only 80 per cent of our revenue from foreign importers 
and 70 per cent by means of internal revenues paid by our own 

people. The same administration which enacted laws tending 
to destroy American industry increased the burden of taxes 
American enterprise must pay. 

The relative merits of Republican tariff laws and of Demo- 
cratic tariff laws, from the standpoint of revenue, can be very 
clearly seen from a comparative table of imports, customs 
revenues, und average duty rates for the past seven years. 
In order that the comparison may be very conveniently made, T 
have had a table prepared by fiscal years. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the Democratic tariff did not take 
effect simultaneously with the beginning of a fiscal year, nor 
did all the provisions of the Democratic law take effect at the 
same time. In general, the law went into effect on October 3. 
1913. In the case of wool the Republican rates were con- 
tinued two months, and in the case of Angora goat hair for 
three months, and in the case of wool manufactures for three 
months. On sugar and molasses the Republican rates were 
continued for five months. We must remember, therefore, in 
considering the comparative statistics, that the revenues for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, were derived entirely from 
a Republican tariff up to October 3. 1913. and in part from 
Republican tariffs up to March 1, 1914. But for this fact the 
revenues would have been much smaller than they were. 


The following tabulation shows imports, customs revenues 
derived therefrom, and average rate of duty for fiscal years 
ended with June 30 for the past seven years: 


Year ended June 3)— 


b 
N Democrats in complete control. General revision Pee way. 
*Underwooi law took effect Oct. 4, 1913—nine months. 
‘Eleven months war period. 
Full war period. 


If this amount of $2,197,883,510 imports had paid the same 
average rate of duty as was paid on imports for the year ending 
June 80, 1913, under Republican law, namely, 18 per cent, the 
amount collected would have been $395,619,031 instead of 
$211,866,222, the amount collected under the Underwood law. or 
a gain to the Treasury of the United States of $183,752.S09. 
With this additional amount collected from customs, with the 
unnecessary and extravagant appropriations of at least $150,- 
000,000 in this year’s appropriations which should and could 
have been saved to the Government, it would have amounted to 
$333.752,809, a sufficient amount to meet the unjust taxes im- 
posed upon the people by this pending revenue bill. 

Thus we see that by their repeal or reduction of duties upon 
foreign goods imported into this country the Democratic Party 
cut off more than $100,000,000 a year of national revenue, at the 
saine time throwing open the doors of our markets to the goods 
of the foreign producer. That reduction of customs revenue at 
the beginning of an administration which has had no parallel 
in extravagant expenditures made necessary the raising of 
revenue from other sources. The sources to which recourse was 
had were the income tax, increased corporation taxes, und 
various stamp taxes and license taxes not previously imposed 
upon the American people in time of peace, 

This increase in taxation, coincident with legislation which 
throws the American producer into ruinous competition with the 
cheap labor of Europe and Asia, is doubly subject to criticism 
because it not only discriminates against American citizens but 
against one portion of the American people and in favor of 
another portion. Under the system of taxation established and 
maintained by the Democratic Party revenues are collected in 
an unfair and indefensible degree from the residents of the 
Northern States while the people of the South are correspond- 
ingly relieved of the tax burden. 

In order to show in detail that this is true I shall compare 
taxes paid by 12 Southern States witli taxes paid by 12 Northern 
States, the 12 Northern States being so selected as to represent 
the East, the Middle West, and the extreme West. 

The 12 Southern States are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

The 12 Northern and Western States are California, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

Here is a table that shows what each of these States in the two 
groups paid in the form of war taxes, corporation taxes, anil in- 
come taxes, respectively, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916: 


12 SOUTHERN STATES. 


leew ewer „„ 


Total 
Grand total, $13,362,845. 
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State. 


12 NORTHERN STATES. 


Caltfoeriien sic. sfsencaccsxcasvartsswescusaaes $3,407,418 | $1,886,379] $1,488,185 
Connecticut 1,128.00 | 1, 275, 390 1; 446, 218 
Illinois ‘| 83783, 789 | 5,579,152 5,160, 690 
Massachuset 3,610,684 | 2,668,190 4,193, 828 
Michigan... 2) 370,278 | 2,020,473 1,876, 746 
Minnesota. 2; 168,680 | 1,854, 447 866, 558 
Missouri 3,627,065 | 1, 583, 237 1,206, 729 
New Jerse 2,788,394 | 1,637,734 2.828, 300 
New York 23,131,431 | 14,947,802 | 30,252, 255 
Ss 4,730,614 | 3,627,219 2) 416, 701 
Pennsylvania 7,544,834 | 6,789,243 6,313,191 
v S 3,180,688 778, 336 559,949 

CCC 715, 350 


Grand total, $169,727,875. 

That comparison of figures should be of interest to all Ameri- 
can citizens who believe in fair play and of special personal 
interest to residents of the northern and western States, - 

I do not believe there are many people who believe in the policy 
of Rob Roy, appropriated by the Democratic administration: 

Let him take who has the power; let him keep who can. 


When the present bill becomes a law the unfair and indefens!- 
ble discrimination will be further increased. 

We Republicans are frequently asked, “ What would you have 
done?” this question applying particularly to the management 
of foreign affairs. There is no reason why the same question 
should not be applied to domestic questions and, among others, 
to the question of revenue legislation. 

That we would have enacted an income-tax law is evidenced by 
the fact that a Republican. Congress passed the act submitting 
the income-tax amendment to a vote of the States. We would 
have continued the policy of customs duties high enough to pro- 
vide both revenue and protection, revising the duties from time 
to time upon information secured by a tariff board. Such import 


Title of act. 

1912 1913 
Agriculture........... £16, 900,016.00} $16. 651, 496. 00 
A 98, 374. (55. 90, 958, 712. 98 
Diplomatic and Consular F 3, 988, 516. 41 3,638, 047. 41 
eee „ 12, 056, 88. 30 10, 670, 733. 00 
Fortini : 0 473.707. Sore 
9 216, 463.58 
064, 668. 26 
225, 007. 76 
146, 145.8 
429, 599. 00 
059, 370. 50 
039, 184. 40 
GA. 19 
1 


ees 1917 over 1916. 


In addition to the appropriations for the last fiscal year of 
$1.630,388,682.64 direct appropriations as shown in the table I 
insert in the Recort, there have been contracts authorized for 
the fiseal year 1917, as follows: 


Fortifications act. $13, 800, 000 
Further urgent deficiency act as 506. 000 
Legislative, executive, and judicial act.. See 85. 
River and harbor act —— 2,287,950 
Sundry civil act — 5,107,000 
8 Ves eee a EERE RSS SOIR AEE ESS 205, 089, 476 
700 A OO SE Ne Sind See pa Sn 226, 875. 366 


Also the following Appropriations authorized, fiscal year 1917: 
Construction fa — . 879, 000, 000 
Agricultural appropri 


sheus of navigable TARRA — 2, 000, 000 
Federal farm-loan a subscri —— for stock of Federal 
land banks, if not subscribed by national farm-loan asso- 
CO Se RS Ee ed ee eee as 9, 000, 000 
sA A ERR RoR at PRESS SR ER ED RE Be 816. 875. 366 


So the total direct and authorized appropriations and con- 
tracts amounts to the enormous sum of $1,947,259,048.64. 

O national preparedness, what wanton extravagance has been 
charged to thy name! 


BERG 
Aab 
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Increase 1915. 1916, rer 1917 over 1912, 1913, and 1914. E Eik —— . 
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duties, together with the usual internal revenues and the income 
taxes, would have produced sufficient funds to pay all the wise 
expenditures of the Government. We would have kept our 
expenditures within those revenues for all the ordinary pur- 
poses of government. We would have continued the tariff board 
for the purpose of gathering and submitting to Congress infor- 
mation upon which scientifie revision of the tariff could have 
been conducted. We would not have imposed war taxes in time 
of peace; we would not have destroyed the protective tariff; we 
would not have enacted a less-than-revenue tariff law ; we would 
not have undertaken extravagant and useless expenditures. 

I have now enumerated four serious mistakes made by the 
Democratic Party in fiscal legislation: 

First, the abandonment of the protective policy. 

Second, reduction of import duties below the point of needed 
revenue production, 

Third, imposition of burdensome and irritating internal taxes 
as a substitute for a portion of the import tax upon foreign 
goods shipped into this country. 

Fourth, imposition of taxes which bear unequally and unfairly 
upon different sections of the country. 

Those four mistakes relate to the raising of revenue. A fifth 
but no less important mistake made in fiscal affairs is in the 
matter of appropriations, 

The Democratic Party was amply warned as to the effects of 
its revenue legislation. It knew, or should have known, that 
receipts of the Federal Treasury would be reduced. It was 
pledged to reduction of expenditures, to the reduction of the 
number of offices, to the adoption of more economical methods in 
Government service. 

In the face of certain reduction of revenues and in spite of ‘ts 
pledge to reduce expenses, it proceeded to make the largest 
appropriations in our history, as shown by the following com- 
parisons of appropriations for the fiscal years 1912 to 1917. 

The increase for 1917 over 1916 was $515,446,670. 

The increase in 1915, 1916, and 1917 over 1912, 1913, and 1914 
is $716,664,415, 


Increase 1917 | Decrease 1917 
over 1816. under 1916. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17645) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1916 and prior fiscal years, and for other pur- 
poses, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Firzcrratp, Mr. Sisson, and Mr. CANNON managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 3646) to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 Stat. L., 
807), providing for the opening of the Fort Assinniboine Mili- 
tary Reservation. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 13046. An act to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Oregon National Forest in the State of Oregon; and 
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H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of 
the Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the Presi- 
dent may determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California 
international Exposition at San Diego, Cal, te the Mississippi 
Centennial Exposition at Gulfport, Miss. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
therenpon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 708. An act to make immediately available for the use of 
the State of Georgia in paying expenses incurred by said State 
in connection with the joint encampment held at Augusta, Ga., 
July 22 to 31, 1914, certain sums appropriated for arming and 
equipping the militia of said State; 

S. 3268. An act for the relief of John Duggan; and 

S. 5407. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend the time of payment of the amount due the 
Government by the city of Augusta, Ga. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Draymen's Protective 
Association, of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the use of arbitration 
in the settlement of difficulties between capital and labor, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Audubon Society 
of Carmel, Cal., praying for the passage of the so-called game 
sanctuary bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., remonstrating against the 
tax on insurance companies, 
table, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 6267. An act to reimburse Tennie A. Anderson, post- 
master at Maplewood, Fayette County, W. Va., for money, money 
orders, and postage stamps stolen (Rept. No. 866) ; and 

II. R. 12135. An act to reimburse D. H. Carpenter, postmaster 
at Seddon, Ala., for money and stamps stolen from said post 
office at Seddon, Ala., and repaid by him to the Post Office 
Department (Rept. No. 867). 

He also, from the same committee, te which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) authorizing the Postmaster 
General te provide the postmaster at Springfield T., with a 
special canceling die for the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Illinois into the Federal Union, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PITTMAN introduced a bill (S. 7002) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the sale of desert lands in cer- 
tain States,” approved March 3, 1877, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

FORT ASSINNIBOINE MILITARY RESERVATION—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following report: 


The Committee of Conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (8. 
8646) to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 Stat. L., p. 
807), providing fer the opening of the Fort Assinniholne Military 
Reservation, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In tieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the House insert the following: 

_™“ Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to withdraw and set aside as a camping 
ground, the sume to be kept and maintained without cost to 
the Government of the United States, the following-described 
land in said reservation lying on both sides of Beaver Creek 
within townships 29, 30, and 31 north, 15 and 16 east, to wit: 
The west half section 84; all of sections 33. 28, and 21; the west 
half southwest quarter, northwest quarter section 22; all of 
section 16; the south half, northwest quurter, west half north- 
east quarter, section 9; the east half northeast quarter section 


8; the east half southeast quarter section 5; the west half. 


northeast quarter, west half southeast quarter section 4, town- 
ship 29 north, range 16 east; and the south half southwest quar- 


which was ordered to lie on the | 


ter, south half southeast quarter, northeast quarter southeast 
quarter, east half northeast quurter, section 83; the southeast 
quarter southeast quarter, north half southeast quarter, south- 
west quarter southwest quarter, north half southwest quarter, 
north half, section 28; the west half seutheast quarter, west 
half northeast quarter, west half, section 21; the east half 
southeast quarter, east half northeast quarter, section 20; the 
west half section 16; east half. east half northwest quarter, 
section 17; the east half southwest quarter, east half northwest 
quarter, east half, section 8; the west half southwest quarter, 
west half northwest quarter, section 9; all of section 5; the 
northeast quarter section 6, township 30 north, range 16 east; 
and the southwest quarter section 82; the south half, northwest 
quarter, southwest quarter northeast quarter section 31. town- 
ship 31 north, range 16 east; and the east half southeast quar- 
ter section 25; southeast quarter southeast quarter, northwest 
quarter southeast quarter, northeast quarter northeast quarter, 
west half northeast quarter, east half northwest quarter, north- 
west quarter northwest quarter, section 26; south half south- 
west quarter, south half southeast quarter, section 23, town- 
ship 31 north, range 15 east, Montana principal meridian, em- 
bracing an area of approximatety 8,880 acres,” 
And the House agree to the same. 


Jonn E. Raker, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

WILIA L. La FOLLETTE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


‘The report was agreed to. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President hud 
on September 5, 1916, appreved and signed the following acts: 

S. 5496. An act to amend sections 5 and 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908; 

S. 6309. An act granting pensions and increase of pension to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and te certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 6370. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
and 


S. 6497. An act for the relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE and Mr. BANKHEAD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, ft ts very desirable that there 
should be a brief executive session. I have been authorized by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to make an important 
report to the Senate. I wish to make the report in order that 
it may be printed for the information of the Senate. I am told 
by the executive clerk that the Executive Calendar will not 
take more than three or four minutes to dispese of. I am going 
to move, with the consent of the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. Simmons], in charge of the revenue bill, an executive ses- 
sion; but I wish to repeat to Senators that the executive session 
will probably not take more than 8 or 10 minutes, and then it 
is the purpose of the Senator from North Carolina immediately 
to move that the Senate resume legislative session. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to state in that con- 
nection that I shall insist upon going on with the revenue bill 
to-night. I trust, therefore, Senators will not leave on account 
of the executive session and will not leave at all this evening 
until we have finished the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. STONE. I now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will allow me, I desire to add 
that I shall ask the Sennte to remain in session until we have 
finished the bill or have been able to reach some satisfactory 
agreement as to a time to vote upon it. 1 hape that we mny 
finish the bill te-night ; but, of course, I do not mean to say that 
I would want to stay here or would want to keep Senators here 
later than 11 o'clock, say. If we can not by that time finish the 
bill, then I will be glad to have an agreement to have a vote 
early to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would not the Senator think it wise, in 
view of the fact that some other Senators wish to speak, to ask 
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unanimous consent for a vote on this bill at 12 o’clock to- 
morrow, with a recess from this evening until 10 to-morrow? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in order that there may be 
no misunderstanding, I will not consent to any agreement to 
fix the time to vote on this bill until the amendments which I 
have proposed are voted upon. I offered an amendment at half 
past 10 o’clock this morning, and it has now been debated for 
seyen or eight hours. 

Mr. STONE. 1 wish to ask Senators if these matters can not 
be arranged after the executive session? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think they can be arranged then just 
as well. 

Mr. STONE. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, 


THE REVENUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the order of the Senate hereto- 
fore made fixing the hour of half past 6 as the hour for taking 
a recess or adjourning be suspended for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina that the previous order of 
the Senate as to the limitation of the length of the daily session 
be suspended for the day. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate can not proceed 
unless there is order. The Senator from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I duplicate the request 
that we should have order. The Senator from Iowa submitted 
an amendment a number of hours ago, but general discussion 
has intervened, and I think the Senator is entitled now to speak 
to his amendment and have it voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The remarks of the Senator 
from New Hampshire are well timed. The Chair asks Senators 
to be in order, so that the Senator from Iowa may be heard. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope that the suggestion I 
made a few moments ago will not be accepted by anyone as indi- 
eating an intimation upon my part to prolong the consideration 
of the bill before us. The amendment which I offered, and 
which every Senator here, of course, has forgotten, was sub- 
mitted about half past 10 o’clock this morning. It is now half 
past 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and if there have been any 
words said in the meantime respecting the amendment which I 
offered, I am sure that they could be compressed within the 
limits of 10 or 15 minutes. 

I have no objection whatever to general debate; it is very 
Iluminating and very helpful—I mean on the stump instead of 
here in the Senate—and I have no doubt these arguments will 
be found persuasive throughout the country. The only applica- 
tion that I observe which they have to the amendment which 
has been offered is this: 

My Democratic friends have proven very conclusively that 
the Republicans are absolutely incompetent, if not enemies of 
iheir country; my friends on the Republican side have proven, 
with equal conclusiveness, that the Democrats are absolutely 
unworthy to pass upon the affairs of a great Republic. If both 
of these things be true, we certainly have vast need of a tariff 
commission when we come-to compose a tariff law. If that be 
not the application of these very eloquent and very learned 
arguments, I fail to catch the application. 

Let me remind you what the amendment is. It is to strike 
out “$7,500,” proposed in the House bill as compensation for 
the members of the tariff commission, and to substitute a com- 
pensation of $10,000 per year. 

Mr. President, we are progressing. There are but two classes 
of statesmen now who do not need the services of a tariff com- 
mission, and I am sure those classes are diminishing in number 
all the while. First, there are those who believe that no duty 
can be too high. I agree that a tariff commissio: can be of no 
value to men who hold that economic view. There are men 
apparently who believe that no duties can be too low. A tariff 
commission can not be helpful to those men, but between the two 
there is a great army both in Congress and out of it who be- 
lieve that there are limits both up and down for tariff duties, 
and I care not whether the student is a disciple of protection 
or whether he is a believer in a tariff for revenue alone, the 
work of a tariff commission is absolutely indispensable to him. 
if, on the other side of the Chamber, you are making an inquiry 
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to ascertain the maximum revenue that can be derived upon 
imports with the minimum imposition of duties, you need a 
tariff commission—a body of men who have carefully observed 
the workings of the commerce of the world. If, on the other 
hand, on this side we believe that there should be duties upon 
all competitive imports that will fairly and adequately protect 
the American factory and the American workingman we need 
ta know what duties will accomplish that result. I want the 
commission to be composed of three of the biggest and brainiest 
Democrats in the United States and three of the biggest and 
brainiest Republicans in the United States—three men who be- 
lieve in the theory which our Democratic friends adopt for a 
tariff law and three men who believe in the theory or policy 
which the Republican Party adopts for a tariff law; and if the 
President of the United States fails in his appointments to 
recognize the real spirit of this law, he will be false to the duty 
which the statute will impose upon him. 

Mr. President, it is only a question of compensation so far as 
the technical amendment is concerned; but the real question is 
the standing of the commission in the affairs of the country, 
and the influence which its investigations and reports will have 
upon the legislation of the country. I say no more. I only 
reassert that if we reduce this compensation below the salaries 
which we have provided for other commissions and tribunals 
which are not more important, we will have said to the country 
in advance that we are not sincere in our belief respecting the 
helpfulness of the commission we are about to create. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am just as earnestly 
in favor of the commission, and believe as much in the necessity 
of the commission, and that the commission should be perma- 
nent, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. My convic- 
tion on the subject grew out of an effort, three years ago, to 
help make tariff schedules, and a consciousness of the necessity 
for such an organization to give facilities to do the work in- 
telligently. So upon that line of the argument I fully indorse 
everything that he says. I do not believe the character of a 
commission will be affected one particle by changing the salary 
from $7,500 to $10,000, any more than I believe a change of the 
salary of a Senator would change the character of the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not yield to the Senator. I 
am going to say what I have to say in about three minutes 
more, and sit down. 

The sole question is, first, would the difference in the salary 
affect the character of the men who will go on the commission? 
I do not believe a Senator believes that it will. I do not be- 
lieve the salaries have affected the other men who have been 
appointed recently on commissions. I am opposed to creating 
any more commissions at over $7,500 salary. We succeeded a 
few days ago in cutting down the salary of the members of the 
Shipping Board to $7,500. Without regard to party. we voted 
for it and cut it down. We came very near stopping the $10,000 
salaries of the Rural Credits Board, and I believe to-day we 
would stop it. The first chance I get I am going to vote to re- 
duce the salaries of the members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. If we put this up to $10,000, it is the end of the fight on 
this subject with reference to these commissions. You can not 
stop any of them. 

It is not a reflection upon this board, because we have just 
done the same thing in our last action as to the Shipping Board. 
The Senate amended the House bill. and cut it to S7.500. 

Our judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals get $7.500 a year. 
Their position is just as high and they draw just us able lawyers 
as are found in the country, and this commission will draw to 
itself just as able students of economy or students of statistics 
or students of the tariff as there are in the country if the salaries 
are left at $7,500. 

It is simply a question not as to the character of the men but 
whether you want to increase these salaries. I am opposed to 
paying the increase to them. The House of Representatives 
fixed the salary this time, not the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The Committee on Ways and Means reported it out 
at $10,000. On the floor Republicans and Democrats joined, 
by an overwhelming vote, and cut the salary to $7.500. The 
Committee on Finance agreed to a salary of $7,500. The Demo- 
cratic conference agreed to a salary of $7,500. It is all right 
if the Senate wants to change it, but I believe in the $7,500 
salary, and I have voted for it all along. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
has largely answered what I would have asked, becuuse I am 
in complete sympathy with him; and I only wish to ask if the 
salaries of the members of the legislature of the State of Georgia 
or the State of Illinois, or the Members of the Bouse, or, as 
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he has already suggested, if the salaries of the Members of the 
Senate were increased, whether it would increase the quality 
or the character of the men? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not one particle. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that is entirely correct, and I am 
in complete sympathy with the Senator from Georgia all the 
way through. I will vote to reduce the salaries of the commis- 
sions now appointed—the Federal Trade Commission, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the others. The idea that the respecta- 
bility, the ability, or the dignity of a commission, or the ap- 
pointive officials on it, is fixed by the compensation is an erro- 
neous one. If that is so, then let us double our salaries and 
double our respectability. [Laughter.] If one is a good argu- 
ment, the other is a good argument. 

Senators know very well that for some years a Member of the 
House and of the Senate has had no time to carry on any private 
occupation. Since I became a Member of this body in April, 
1913, I have wholly abandoned my profession. It is five years 
in September since I have been In a court room or earned a 
dollar in any legitimate occupation [laughter], in anything re- 
lating to my profession, 1 see that the Senators are quick 
to understand. I wished to see whether there was that lively 
sense of apprehension when I used the phrase. Having satis- 
fied myself in that indirect way, I will now withdraw it. 

Mr. President, $7,500 has compensated Members of Congress 
for a long time. We knew when we were candidates what the 
compensation would be, and, so far as those who are now sitting 
are concerned, for their tenures of office, it is fixed. It can not 
be increased in any lawful way. But $7,500 will compensate 
this board as well as it compensates us or the other branch of 
Congress, the House Members. If we undertook to raise the 
compensation of our successors, I know full well what the cry 
would be. Some of the older Members of this body know it. 
Some who have served for many years in the House know it. 
The instant you undertook to raise the compensation of Repre- 
sentatives or Senators to $10,000 or $12,000 from one end of this 
country to another, from a large part of the public press of this 
country, would go up a shout of “Salary grab.” I have heard 
that, both in State legislatures and elsewhere, until I am tired 
of it. 

Within the last 10 years we have doubled the salz rles of mem- 
bers of the Illinois Legislature, and I do not believe that mem- 
bership is one particle better than it was before. In that time 
about the same charges and scandals of a more or less vital 
character have happened in the Illinois Legislature, with double 
the salary, as happened before. It has not increased either the 
character or the respectability of any legislative body with which 
I have any acquaintance. I do not reflect upon the legislature 
and say it is any worse than it was before, but I do say it is 
no better than it was before. The mere matter of salary decides 
nothing. Public opinion and character determine it. If these 
gentlemen who wish to serve on these boards can not serve for 
$7,500 a year, then it is time Members of Congress ceased serv- 
ing for $7,500 a year. 

I am tired of bureaucrats, anvhow, myself. I do not care 
with what party they are affiliated. This Government now is 
a bureaucrat-ridden Government. A lot of supercilious gentle- 
men, with affiliations both Republican and Democratic, are sit- 
ting at the heads of departments, great and small, who could 
not be elected town constable in Georgia or in Illinois. They 
know nothing of public sentiment. They care less. They are 
routine in their characteristics, They care little for the gentle- 
men who have to bear the burden and heat of the day in both 
political parties. They make it impossible for a man to be self- 
respecting when he goes back home, if he spends his time wearing 
out his shoe leather around departments here more than legis- 
lating. I do not care what administration it is, whether it is 
Democratic or Republican, it is the same old thing. I will 
never vote while I am a Member of this body to pay any ap- 
pointive officer more than the Members of Congress re willing 
to pay themselves in common decency and to maintain their 
own self-respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adap- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. SMITH of Georgia called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. - 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], which I 
trausfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
I make that announcement for the balance of the day. I vote 

nay.” 
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Mr. COLT (when his name was called). The junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] has a pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne]. I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury]. In pur- 
suance of an understanding with the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Ohio and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I havea gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Pace] and will vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr, Jonnson]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when Mr. Lopce’s name was called). My col- 


league [Mr. LopcE] is unavoidably absent. He has a general 


pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sairu]. I 
wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. OVERMAN’s name was 
called). The present occupant of the chair has a pair with the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. VARREN], who is absent on 
account of sickness. He therefore withholds his vote. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] who is ab- 
sent. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CuLserson] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loba] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencocx] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] fo the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenn’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that the junior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
TowNsEND] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his 
family. I will allow this announcement to stand for the rest 
of the dax. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Savutspugy], and ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. I vote “nay.” 

Mr, VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], I trausfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
by an understanding with his pair, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. Warren’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is detained 
from the Senate to-day on account of illness. He is paired with 
the present occupant of the chair [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. I 
make a double transfer with the Senator from Oregon [| Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James], and be with the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. I vote “yea.” I should like to 
have this announcement stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
observe that the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrn! 
has not voted. I have a pair with him, and therefore with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (after having voted in the negative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS! 
has not voted. I am paired with that Senator. I transfer my 
pair to the senior Senator from California [Mr. Worxs] and 
will allow my vote to stand. I ask that this announcement 
shall stand for the rest of the votes to be taken on this bill 


to-day. 

Mr. CURTIS. On account of the double transfer that has 
been made, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 


from Michigan [Mr. Sarria] to the junior Senator from Arizona. _ 


[Mr. Saara] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 
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of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEwWwLAN DS] and will vote. I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have already voted “ yea,” but my 
pair is absent from the Chamber. On account of the arrange- 
ment for a double transfer, as announced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weexs], I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] and will allew my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] with the 
Senator frum New Hampshire [Mr. Hot.is] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN}; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrrrrrr with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Wars]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Cummins Johnson, 8. Dak, Smoot 
am Curtis La Follette Thomas 
Chilton du l'ont Lewis Weeks 
D Fletcher Myers 
Golt usting Pomerene 
NAYS—35. 
Beckham: Lee, Md. Ravedell Sterling” 
er 
an eee ansber R Stone 
Fall Martin, Va. Shafroth Swanson 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sheppard 
H elson herman 
Jones Norris Shields Underwood 
Kenyon Penrose Simmons 
Phelan Smith, Ga 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Borah Gronna Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Brady f Sutherland 
Bra degee Hardwick Oliver Tilman 
Bronssard Hitchcock Overman Tow usend 
Catroa Hollis Owen ds 
Clark, Wyo. James Page Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. Jobnson, Me. Poindexter Warren 
Culberson ern Robinson Williams 
Dillingham Lippitt Saulsbury Works 
Goff Smith, Ariz. 
Gore McLean Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Cumums's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I should like to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 32, line 17, after the word “ associa- 
tion,” add the words “and cooperative banks organized and 
operated for mutual purposes and without profit.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, in the State which T represent 
there are a large number of cooperative banks which are en- 
tirely mutual in their character and which are not operated for 
profit. They are in the same class as the domestic building 
and loan associations, and I think they should be included in the 
provision in the bill which excludes from taxation organizations 
of that character. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts is a very proper one and it 
ought to be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
present an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to add te the bill under the 
head of free list the following: “ news print paper and materials 
entering into its making.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am prompted 
to offer this amendment from the fact that the greed of the 
Paper Trust has driven the price of paper up to an almost 
inordinate figure. Many small papers have been driven out of 
existence through the advance in the price of print paper and 
many of the large papers of the country have curtailed their 
size in consequence of it. I met yesterday in this city a gen- 
tleman connected with one of the papers here who said that 
the increase in the cost of print paper had driven up their 
weekly expenses $100. 

I believe this would result in the lowering of the price of 
paper. To my mind there is no warrant for the maintenance 
of a duty on paper. I feel that the diffusion of public intelli- 


amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have adopted an amend- 
ment to the present bill which places all print paper upon the 
free list where the invoice price is less than 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize that, but there is 
print paper that has been forced up to a price of over 5 cents, 
and I am sure in instances to 8 cents. I am perfectly conscious 
of the adoption of the amendment yesterday, but there is no 
reason or warrant for the maintenance of the duty on print 
paper. The Paper Trust, as I said, has fattened through greed 
at the expense of every paper user in the land. 

Mr. SIMMONS. News-print paper has not reached 5 cents a 
pound ; it has not yet reached 4 cents a pound; I think not much 
over 3 cents. We put it very much above the present price, 
anticipating that possibly there might be an additional rate. 
The representatives of the newspapers who called upon me with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnbErwoop] thought that 5 
cents a pound would certainly secure to them the benefits that 
we expected when we adopted the present tariff law by the rates 
fixed there. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am conscious of the fact 
that it was raised to that limit, but while the Senator says gen- 
tlemen called on him with reference to this print paper, repre- 
sentatives of papers and magazines and other publishers have 
called upon me with reference to it, and it took very little argu- 
ment to convince me that this was a most unwarranted abuse 
and it should be abolished by putting it on the free list. I ask 
for the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not desire to de- 
tain the Senate in reference to this matter, but I do not think 
the amendment should be adopted witheut careful investiga- 
tion. There is no dividing line in the trade directly between 
news print paper and other print paper. It is a matter that 
was in controversy for a great many years. At the time the 
present tariff law was enacted it was the consensus of opinion 
that the price of 2} cents would cover the price of paper that - 
was ordinarily used by the newcpapers. There were no rea- 
sons why the revenue should be lost and other print paper 
placed on the free list; and Congress at that time determined 
to adopt 23 cents as the dividing line between the paper that 
should go on the free list and that that should be taxed. 

On account of the very great increase in the price to-day news- 
print paper is rising above the 23 cent rate, but it has not so 
greatly risen above it. To the small newspapers it is ap- 
proaching 3 or 4 cents, but to the average trade the price is 
not above 3 cents. 

When the Committee on Finance placed the amendment in the 
bill and raised the limit to 5 cents for the admission of paper 
into this country free of duty they certainly reached the out- 
side limit so far as the tariff is concerned, because all the class 
of paper that is used to print a newspaper on will be imported 
into this country at a price not less than 5 cents a pound, 
There is no reason to abandon the revenue on the print paper 
that is above 5 cents a pound, because the Almighty knows this 
Government needs some revenue to-day, and it is going to need 
it, and all the revenue is not very great. There is no reason 
on earth, after we kept the faith establishing a line of demarca- 
tion as to the admission of news-print paper free of duty, Why 
we should abandon the revenue that is derived on other classes 
of print paper, and I hope the umendment will pot prevail. 

Mr. MARTINE of. New Jersey. Mr. President, I have no 
doubt about the need of revenue; we all agree to that. But 
there are places upon which we could place the revenue with 
infinitely more propriety than on print paper, and I insist on 
the justice and right of my amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when the matter was 
before the Senate two years or three years ago and it was pro- 
posed to make a violent reduction in the duty on print paper 
I opposed it as best I could on the ground that it would destroy 
the American industry and transfer the business to our neigh- 
bors on the north. That result has happened. We are to-day 
importing eight times as much print paper from Canada as we 
imported in the year 1912. I do not know that putting it on the 
free list would do very much harm at the present time to those 
in this country who formerly have been engaged and perhaps to 
a very limited extent are now engaged in the manufacture of 
print paper. 

But what I wanted to say, and all I care to say, is that we 
have lost this industry and yet I feel sure that we ought to get 
some revenue from the product that is coming in from Canada. 

For that reason I shall vote against putting it on the free list, 
simply for the purpose of saving reyenue rather than for the pur- 
pose of trying to save an industry which has been ruthlessly 
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slaughtered by a mistaken notion as to what was good policy in 
reference to this great industry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer an amendment to be inserted at the 
end of section 92. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It will be read. 

The Secretary, At the end of section 92, page 137, after line 
18, insert: 

The commission shall haye power, and it shall be its duty, to investi- 
gate wages paid in fo countries and the United States in competi- 
tive industrics and all other items which enter into the cost of produc- 
tion with rig a to all imports competing in domestic markets or 
domestic production, shall ascertain and report what import duties 
will be required in order to cqualize the conditions under which forei, 
commodities are offered for sale in domestic markets as compared wi 
the conditions under which similar commodities made in the United 
States cun be offered for sale in the same market. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have but a word to say on 
the amendment. It enlarges a little the scope and power of the 
commission and directs it to make inquiries into a field and to 
make a report concerning a field very material for one who de- 
sires to construct a tariff law along protective lines. 

If it is the purpose of our Democratic friends to make it 
difficult if not impossible for the tariff commission to furnish 
the facts or the information which are necessary lu construct- 
ing a protective tariff law, then, of course, this amendment 
ought not to be adopted, but I have assumed that the purpose 
here was to create the commission broad enough and big 


enough to furnish information to every school of economic 


thought. I am not meaning that any member of the commis- 
sion will twist or turn or pervert the truth in any way, but it 
makes a vast difference whether the field which furnishes the 
information for one tariff law is explored or whether it is 
closed. 

I have another amendment and I might as well say what I 
ha vo to say about it now so that it can be voted upon without 
any undue delay. 

I have an amendment which authorizes any three members of 
the commission to prosecute any inquiry within the scope of the 
act and to make any report which the act authorizes. This is 
for the same purpose of allowing the commission to be service- 
able not only to the Democratic Party but to the Republican 
Party as well, Otherwise the commission may fail utterly in 
its mission. 

I hope, of course, that the commission will be united in all its 
inquiries; that it will take a broad, comprehensive view of com- 
merce and our relations to foreign countries; but inasmuch as 
we are creating 2 commission of six, never before known I 
think in the history of commissions, and inasmuch as we are 
contemplating that three of its members shall be Democrats 
and three of them Republicans, it is but fair, indeed it is neces- 
sary, that the three Democrats or the three Republicans can, in 
the event of difference of opinion amongst them so that there 
shall be no majority, prosecute such investigation as may seem 
wise. 

That is the whole purpose and effect of the amendment I have 
offered and the amendment which I shall offer in a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has the Senator in his hand the 
amendment which he is just now offering? i 

Mr. CUMMINS. Here is one of them, but it is not the one I 
sent up a moment ago to the desk. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad to hear the amend- 
ment pending read. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we can not agree to 
that amendment. It is an effort to direct the attention of the 
commission in a partisan line. We think that the scope of the 
bill already gives them the right to make the fullest kind of 
investigation without an indication of a purpose to turn it to- 
ward protection, 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, they must turn it in some 
direction. : 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
this amendment is substantially the same amendment I offered 
this morning in the nature of a substitute, and the same amend- 
ment that I have been prepared to offer as a provision to 
section 90. I hope the Senator from Iowa will call for a record 
vote on this proposition. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to make a sugges- 
tion of an addition to the amendment which has been offered 
by the Senator from Iowa. After the word “ markets,” in line 
11 of the amendment, I desire to add the words “and to in- 
8 the Paris Economy Pact and similar organizations in 

urope.“ 


Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to accept the suggestion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts and to make it a part of my 
amendment, because it falls directly within the purpose and 
spirit of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think if the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa were offered separately, it might be accepted; but 
if it is to be adopted as a part of the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa I certainly should have to object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
hame was called). I am requested to state that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is unavoidably absent, and 
that he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
OLIVER]. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as I did before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Maryland IMr. Saar]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as I did on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement about the transfer of my pair as I did on the 
last vote, and I vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. OVERMAN’S name was 
called). Making the same announcement as I did on the last 
vote, I withhold my vote, : 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnunsr] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer I did on the last vote, I vote nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). Making 
the same transfer of my pair that I did on the last vote, and con- 
tinuing it for the balance of the day, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily 
absent. He is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Livrrrt]. 

Mr. TAGGART. My colleague, the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Kern] is unavoidably absent. If he were here, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THompson] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If at liberty to yote, I should vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I desire to transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smr] to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] and to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrirr] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrtr] with the Senan- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Horts]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. WEEKS (after having voted in the affirmative), The 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is not now 
present, and I can not, therefore, make the transfer which I 
did previously. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to the Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. James] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I desiro to state that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VArpaman] is unavoidably absent. 
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1916. 
The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 29, as follows: 

YEAS—17. 
Cla Gallinger Martine, N, J. Smoot 
Colt e Jones Nelson Sterling 
Cummins Kenyon Norris 
Dillingham La Follette Owen 
du Pont McCumber Penrose 

NAYS—29. 
Bankhead Lee. Md, Reed Stone 
Beckham Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Bryan Martin, Va. Shafroth Taggart 
Chilton. Myers Sheppard. Thomas . 
Fail Phelan Shields Underweod 
Fletcher Pittman Simmons 
Husting Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Lea, Tenn, Ransdell Smith. S. C. 

NOT VOTING - 49. 

Ashurst Gronna MeLean Thompson 
Borah Harding Neu lands Tillman 
Brady  ' Bardwick O'Gorman Townsend 
Brandegee Hitchcock Oliver Vardaman 
Broussard Hollis Overman Wadsworth 
Catron Hughes Page Walsh 
Chamberlain James Poindexter Warren 
Clark, Wyo, Johnson, Me. Saulsbury Werks 
Clarke, Ark, Johnson, S. Dak. Sherman Williams 
Culberson Kern Smith. Ariz. Works 
Curtis Lane Smith. Md. 
Gof Lipvitt Smith, Mich. 
Gore Lodge Sutherland 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tiinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], and 
the present occupant of the Chair being in the Chamber, a 
quorum is present. The amendment is rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of section 91, on page 137, after 
line 9, it is proposed to insert: 


Any three members of the commission shall have the authority to 
earry forward any investigation within the scope of this act and make 
any report berein provided for. 


Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, as I have explained, the 
amendment I now offer is really a part of the amendment just 
rejected. I offer it rather to complete the record, and from my 
point of view to show that the effort to create a bipartisan com- 
mission will end in the creation of a strictly partisan commission. 

I do not intend to ask for the yeas and nays upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to say just a 
word against this amendment. I hope that the entire commis- 
sion will be able to work together. If we say they are to repurt 
three and three, we invite them to separate and to be entirely 
partisan. That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say just a word or 
two on this amendment. The remark made by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SmirH] calls to my mind and emphasizes a pro- 
vision in this bill in relation to the personnel of the commission. 
dividing it between the political parties. While I think I would 
favor the amendment of- tbe Senator from Iowa Mr. Cums], 
I can see some merit in the objection made by the Senator from 
Georgia. That, however, ought to be eliminated by making this 
a nonpartisan commission, instead of a bipartisan commission. 
I know that the intention of the Senators who favor the lan- 
guage of the bill, which says that not more than three members 
of the tariff commission shall belong to any one political party, 
is of the very best, and their idea is to make the commission 
nonpartisan; but, in my judgment, it makes it a partisan com- 
mission. That language ought to be stricken out, and there 
ought to be no provision in the bill in reference to the politics 
or political affiliations of any of the members of the com- 
mission, i 

We ought to have—and I think we all want—a nonpartisan 
commission, Just the moment we provide that some members 
of the commission must belong to one party and some to an- 
other, we muke of it a bipartisun commission; and the men who 
are appointed, for instance as Republicans, will feel that on 
the commission they represent the Republican Party, and the 
men who are appointed as Democrats will feel that they repre- 
sent the Democratic Party. We have nothing in our eutire 
Governinent that comes nearer being nonpartisan than the 
judiciary; and no man has ever undertaken to have incorpo- 
rated in a law with regard to the judiciary a provision that its 
members shall belong to any one particular party. 

Again, suppose the President in carrying out this law after it 
shall have been adopted should appoint three men as Republi- 
eans and three as Democrats against whose party affiliations 
no objection whatever could be urged. They ure appointed for 
12 years. Suppose 6 years from now some of these men, or 
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half of them, who were appointed, let us say, as Republicans 
become Democrats. It is not an uncommon thing for men to 
change from one party to another. Not only is it not uncom- 
mon among the ordinary citizens, but the great leaders of human 
thought often change their political convictions, and even Mem- 
bers of this body have changed them. It is a thing that is 
likely to happen to any man, no matter what his position may be. 
If that thing should occur, what are you going to do about it? 
The law says not that they shall be appointed from those par- 
ties, but it says that not more than three of the members of 
this commission shall belong to one party; and no matter who 
may be selected, however honest the appointees may be, there 
is a chance that they will all be of one party in the course of a 
few years. The provision will have, in my judgment, the very 
opposite effect to that which Senators intend it shall have. 

I want to call attention to what occurred in regard to the 
Farm Loan Board provided for in the recent bill which we 
passed. That bill contained the same kind of a provision in it. 
On the floor of the Senate I made a motion to strike it out. I 
was glad to make such a motion at a time when there wus a 
Democratic President, so that if there should be occasion here- 
after while I am a Member of this body, under a Republican 
administration, I would be consistent in making the same effort 
then; but my motion was defeated on a roll call by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Now, let us see what happened. In due time, under a provi- 
sion exactly similar to the provision I am now discussing, after 
the enactment of the rural-credits law, the President made the 


appointment of Members to the Farm Loan Board. He ap- ` 


pointed certain members of the board as Democrats and certain 
other members of the board as Republicans. I happened to be 
on the committee in this body to which those nominations were 
referred. It is an interesting fact that when the members of 
the committees got together to pass on those nominations the 
first thing that happened was an objection made by a Repub- 
lican member of the committee that one member of the board 
appointed as a Republican was not a Republican. An investi- 
gation and a search of that man’s record through several years 
of his life disclosed the fact that he had voted for a Democratic 
Congressman. That charge was brought up against him, and 
he did not deny it. The charge was made, “ He is not a Repub- 
lican, because once in his life he voted for a Democrat.” Not a 
question was asked and no investigation was made as to his 
qualifications tu serve on the board; but the question was, “ Is 
he a Republican.” and had it not been for the fact that the 
Republican Senators from the State in which the man lived 
were both in favor of his confirmation I presume there would 
have been a contest on the floor of the Senate in regard to that 
nomination. 

In the same batch of nominations was the name of a man called 
a Democrat, and a Democratic member of the committee found 
fault with him, not because he was not qualified to fill the place 
but because he was, in the judgment of that Senator, not a good 
Democrat. 

Mr. President, I call attention to these facts. They will oc- 
cur constantly under this kind of a law ; they will naturally hap- 
pen, no matter what the President muy do, In the selection of 
nominees under such a provision there will be a suspicion at 
once that the President is appointing somebody who is not a 
good Republican or who is not a good Democrat. So in the 
contention as to nis politics sight is lest of the fact as to 
whether or not a man is qualified to hold the position. 

I remember soon after President Wilson eutered upon the 
duties of his office a discussion took place on the floor of the 
Senute when something was said in regurd to the Civil Service 
Commission, all of the members of which had been appointed 
by a Republican President under a provision of law similar to 
the provision now being discussed, that the appointing power 
must take some of the members of the commision from each 
party. The charge was made here by leading Democrats of 
this body that the Democratie members appointed by a Repub- 
lican President at the time they were appointed on the Civil 
Service Commission were not good Democruts. I do not know 
what the facts were, but it was charged that they were ap- 
pointed because they had voted the Republican ticket at some 
time and helped om some Republican candidate or in some way 
helped the Repubiican Party; in other words, under such a 
system suspicion always attaches inimediately and their good 
faith is always doubted. 

No good can come from such a situation. The men who are 
appointed on this board, if they do their duty. will be non- 
partisan. I think it would be a good idea in the law to say 
that they ought to be nonpartisan; but the minute that we say 
some of thein shall belong to one party and some to another 
party we make a bipartisan body of it, and from the very nature 
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of things they can not be always as completely nonpartisan as 
they otherwise would be. 

It is immaterial, it seems to me, if these men are qualified to 
perform the duties of their office, whether they are Democrats 
or Republicans, or what not, 

Another thing, some men who are the best-fitted citizens in 
the United States for membership on this board have no par- 
ticular affiliation with any political party. As to some of the 
men who are best qualified to perform the duties that are pre- 
scribed in this bill now before the Senate, if they are ap- 
pointed objection will be made at once either that they are 
not Republicans or are not Democrats; and the objection on 
that ground would be good, because they have no particular 
politics. There are men as well qualified as any under the sun 
who do not care whether they. are called Republicans or Demo- 
crats or Socialists or Progressives or Prohibitionists, They 
have no particular political affiliation; but they may have 
made a study for a lifetime of the questions which they will be 
required to investigate, and they would be disqualified from 
being appointed on this board. 

So far as I am concerned, I should like to say now that while 
we have a Democratic President I want to pass a law making 
the commission nonpartisan, and then give to him the responsi- 
bility of appointing men who will not be moved by the bias 
and prejudice of political affiliation. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President, we have had nearly a hun- 
dred years of party government, and I am prepared to say that 
I believe it has been better than a nonpartisan government. 
What is a political party? It is one of the instrumentalities 
of administering civil government. No popular government 
can survive without it. It fixes responsibility and presents 
issues, It is only a division of opinion, All who believe in cer- 
tain governmental principles applied in practice circle them- 
selves around the principle or series of principles as a recruit- 
ing station, and that forms the nucleus of a political party. 
Whenever the age of political irresponsibility begins, in my 
judgment the decay of government begins. I believe in a 
healthy partisanship, and I would rather vote to confirm a 
capable, stalwart Democrat or a Republican, as the case might 
be, than to vote for a political maverick and a sexless nonde- 
script any day in the week. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—has the Senator finished? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I had not intended to; but if the spirit 
moves the Senator from anything I said, I will gladly yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am going to take the floor, if I can get 
it, when the Senator is through. I thought he was through. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was just waiting for it to have its effect, 
to see whether further argument appeared useful. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator's waiting. 
He can wait as long as he pleases. 

Mr. SHERMAN. T had hoped that we might speedily dis- 
pose of this matter, but I see that there is some moving of the 
spirit on the adverse side of it, and so, having spoiled a good 
dinner already, I am disposed to go on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, reference has been made to the judiciary. Not 
since I have been a voter has any President ever ignored party 
lines in appointing judges until the last Republican administra- 
tion. I am not prepared to criticize it. I think the choices 
made of Democrats for judicial positions were fit ones, and I 
think they adorn and dignify the bench. They were good law- 
yers before; but they were then Democrats, and just as good 
Democrats—these two that President Taft appointed—after 
they went on the bench as they had been before, although their 
partisan activities are properly dormant. As a matter of fact, 
when Cleveland was President from 1885 to 1889 he did not 
appoint a solitary judicial occupant who was a Republican 
not one; and in his second term, from 1893 to 1897, he appointed 
no judges who were Republicans, and I honor Grover Cleveland 
for it. It does not destroy à man’s character to be a Democrat 
or a Republican. As Ingalls said in this Chamber many years 
ago— 

Male and female created He them, 


Be one or the other; but as to the person who hovers on the 
borderland of both parties, speculating on the wants and neces- 
sities of each, ready to traffic with all to see whom he can make 
the most profitable barguin with—as to that type of man, I am 
against him anyhow. [Laughter.] In or out of office he is 
vacillating, uncertain, impracticable, and of such as he prac- 
tical administration of affairs among men is not had. 

I can understand a Democrat, and I respect him for his dif- 
ferent belief from mine in the administration of vital and ele- 
meutary governmental principles. I can understand him, and I 
can understand a Republican. We have our family difficulties 
in administering affairs; but when it comes to the appointment 
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of a tariff commission, I would rather have three Democrats 
and three Republicans, or three Progressives, as the case may be, 
and no Republicans, than to undertake to administer it by a 
nonpartisan board; and as a matter of fact such a thing does 
not exist. Ifa man is otherwise fit to serve on such a board, 
and has no party affiliations, if he has taken so little interest 
in the affairs of this country as to be unable to tell what 
political party he would affiliate with if he ever went to vote, 
has lived to mature years and never made up his mind on such 
issues, he is not the right man to sit on that kind of a board. 

Why, Mr. President, my friend Gompers has not voted for 
many years I think, according to his own confession—and still 
he wants to govern the Senate, and to administer affairs gen- 
erally, and to dictate to Presidents and Cabinets and Senators 
and Representatives. He is a nonpartisan—the most celebrated 
instance of a modern nonpartisan. He has been speculating 
around the borderland of everybody and everything. Talk about 
a nonpartisan member of a tariff commission! Well, as the 
little girl once said, There ain't no such animal.” [Laughter.] 

A tariff refers to revenue. Revenue inevitably results in tax- 
ation. The investigation of sources of revenue and the methods 
of taxation are vital exercises of governmental power. When 
we exercise that power we create differences of opinion on the 
best way of raising revenue. 

Our Democratie friends adhere to one method and Repub- 
licans to another. Since this Republic began, from the days of 
Washington to the days of Wilson, men have divided on the 
question of taxation, and they will continue to divide, and it 
will be a vital and elementary issue in political parties for years 
to come. 

Mr. President, the tariff will become nonpartisan when men 
cease to have differences of opinion on the question of taxation. 
When we all agree on how to raise money, when we all agree on 
the best sources from which to draw that money, then we shall 
cease to have differences over tariffs. This is a revenue bill. 
How long have we been discussing it? A good while, and in 
earnest. There has been some light shed upon the question. 
The division between the parties is pretty sharply drawn, It 
is made much plainer. It is on-the question of direct or indi- 
rect tuxation; and still, by merely striking out some objection- 
able words, all partisan activity shall cease and the tariff will 
be immediately relegated into the clouds, up in the air castles, 
where only angels and college professors dwell. [Laughter | 

For my part, I shall vote with every Democratic associate of 
mine to keep the partisan feature of this measure in it. What 
President of yours would appoint a nonpartisan tariff board? 
And I am ready to say for any President that I ever expect to 
support that I do not know that I would want to support him 
very hard if he were not equally partisan on political issues. 
What would you think of a Democratie President who aban- 
doned his faith and served political ends by nonpolitica) agents? 
What would you expect the present occupant of the Executive 
office to do, Mr. President—appoint five Progressives and one 
Republican? Appoint some professors of economics who have 
not voted In a primary or at the polls for 30 years? Appoint 
some learned gentlemen who have been hanging about the 
cloistered shades of some university, nauseated at the thought 
of practical politics or unable to administer practical govern- 
ment? 

Put somebody of that kind on a tariff commission, and see 
what kind of a pitiful governmental result you will get out of 
it in the way of information for men that have to deal with the 
sober things of life. Government is the applied science of 
politics. It concerns men and not books, and it is found among 
men of affairs rather than on chautauqua platforms. I re- 
marked here a year or two ago that I was perfectly surfeited 
with a Jot of theoretical gentlemen who could write elegant 
essays, and wear an air of bored perfection on the platform, but 
they could not practically administer the affairs of a poultry 
yard. This country is full of them. For my part. I do not 
want any of them administering the affairs of the Republican 
Party. I believe in a stalwart partisanship, and this country 
will be all Democratic or all Republican; it is going to he all 
protection or all tariff-for-revenue or all free trade, according to 
the voters. It will not be a mixture. It will be one or the 
other. 

I am going to vote that way, and I expect the Republican or 
the Democratic President, as the case may be, to make this 
either a bipartisan tariff board or to make it à partisan turiff 
board altogether. If you leave this out and leave it to the 
tender mercies of the average President, as Presidents come and 
go in this blessed country of ours, he will make it a partisan 
tariff commission. He will put no representatives of the oppo- 
site party on it unless they ure in the minority. It will be a 
4-2 combination; that is certain. ` 
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What would the President do at this time if he had to ap- 
point such a commission? After you got the cover off, Mr. 
President, you would find about four stalwart Democrats, and 
you would find about. two whose antecedents are at first un- 
known, and objectionable after discovery. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Illinois 
had his way, he would abolish by law all the State universities. 
He would drive all the college professors out of the country. I 
presume he would abolish the high schools, because there are 
presidents of big universities who do not know how, as he 
says, to run a voultry yard. Why, there are some men in the 
Senate who would not be able to do that very thing, and yet 
who might make very good members of a tariff commission. 

If the Senator follows out his argument in regard to the 
courts, he must be in favor of eliminating this language from 
the bill, because he says Presidents appoint judges, sometimes 
Democrats and sometimes Republicans, but he must remem- 
ber that in the law that gives to the President the authority 
and the right to appoint judges there is not anywhere any such 
language us we have provided here. 

The Senator says the courts get along very well, and they do. 
But the language that gives the President the right to appoint 
judges does not say that he must appoint a Republican judge 
to-day and a Democratic judge to-morrow, and we have had 
good results from that. 

The Senator certainly will not contend that a judge ought to 
be a partisan. He will not contend, if he will take a second 
thought, that the members of this tariff commission ought to 
represent political purties on the commission. The tariff may 
remain in polities, but the object of this commission is to gather 
the facts. If you once get the facts gathered carefully and 
honestly, without shading them to suit Democratic principles 
or Republican principles, then let Congress have those facts, 
in order to pass the proper kind of a tariff law. 7 

We have been passing tariff laws in both of the political 
parties by giving hearings before the committees and having 
the interested parties appear until the enlightened sentiment 
of the country, or most of it, I think, has reached the con- 
clusion that this method of making up 1 tariff bill is not sound; 
that some commission, some body of men, unbiased, unpre- 
‘judiced, ought to make these investigations and give Congress 
the facts. That is what is provided here shall be done. They 
shall report every year to Congress. Now, do we want to say to 
these men, Lou are appointed as a Republican,” and “you 
are appointed as a Democrat,” and put them in an attitude 
where they shall shade their report or their investigation ac- 
cording to the ideas of the political party to which they belong? 

Why, Mr. President, there is not any objection to appointing 
a Republican or a Democrat on this commission; but if you 
simply appoint them on the commission, and do not appoint thein 
as n Republican’ or as a Democrat, just like you appoint the 
judges, they will go on during their 12 years of work and do 
‘good work without being looked upon as representatives of a 
political party, where there ought to be an unbiased investiga- 
tion without partisan shade, without partisan bias, so that Con- 
gress cun have the facts; and have them in such shape that the 
country and the Congress will have confidence in them when they 

get the reports. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, that all this tirade about the 
man who hus not any political party being an undesirable citizen 
has not anything to do with the question. We have got to admit 
that men who vote the Democratie ticket to-day and the Repub- 
licun ticket a year from now, exercising a right that no man 
would think of taking away, are just us honest, just as intelli- 
gent, just at patriotic citizens, as the man who says: “I will 
swallow the ticket straight, yellow dog and all, under all con- 
siderations.” No man can deny it. The Senator himself, when 
he makes a campaign for election to this body, tries to get Demo- 
eratic votes. If the theory that he is promulgating here is right, 
then every time he asks a Democrat to vote for him he insults him, 
because he has said in effect: “ You are a mongrel statesman, 
You are a nondescript. You are not a stalwart Democrat.” If 
he had his theory promulgated and put into law, there would 
not be any such thing as deciding, when you came to vote, as 
between candidates. There would be only one thing printed on 
the ballot, and that would be the name of the political party. 
That would be the Jogical result of it. 28 

Mr. President, we have a provision in this law that has a 
tendency to carry that into law. That is what I object to, 
I am not going to make a motion to strike it out, because 
I know there are too many Members of this body who feel that 
this language ought to remain in. I tried it on the other law 
providing for the Farm Loan Board, and the roll call there 
showed that a large majority of the Members were.in favor 
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of keeping this board partisan. When we come to pass on the 
men who shall be appointed, the Senator from Illinois will be 
one of the first men to object, if a man is appointed as a 
Republican, if he can search his long life and find where some 
time, 20 years ago perhaps, he voted for a Democrat for road 
overseer. He will denounce him as one of these undesirable 
citizens who is not fit to vote, who ought not to have the right 
to vote; or if, perchance, some man is appointed who did not 
vote last year, he will be in that class, and will not be entitled 
to be appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUSTING and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUSTING. 1 should like to offer an amendment to 
come in on page 49, line 22. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Towa, to enable him to conclude his 
amendments on the tariff board, and then present his amend- 
ment? T think it would be easier and simpler. 

Mr. HUSTING. I have been waiting all the afternoon to 
get in this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Iowa can sub- 
mit all of his amendments on the tariff board and get through 
with that. then we can turn to other parts of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. HUSTING. No; I will not withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator let it lie on the 
table until the Senator from Iowa finishes with his amendments 
to the tariff-commission schedule? 

Mr. HUSTING. Very well. How many more amendments 
does the Senator propose to offer? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well. I have one in my mind. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will yield for one more to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not make any bargain or ask any 
favors, however. I hope Senators will remember that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I just thought I would make that 
request. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have always tried to enjoy my rights here 
and not trespass upon the rights of any other Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

F ae SUMMINS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 142, line 6, strike out the words 
“authorized to be” and insert the word “ hereby,“ so as to 
read: “is hereby appropriated.” a 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Secretary read the paragraph so 
that it will be understood? 

The Secretary. So that if amended it will read: 

Sac. 97. That there is hereby appropriated. for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expense of the establishment and maintenance of the com- 
mission, including the payment of salaries otrein authorized. out of 
any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $300,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1917, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter a like sum is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The only effect of this amendment 
is to make at once -he appropriation and establish the commis- 
sion without additional appropriations of money. I do not 
think that is customary, but there has been a question raised as 
to the permanency of the commission, and I am perfectly will- 
ing to accept the amendment and vote on it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam very glad of that. I certainly shall not 
impose any argument upon the Senate if it is willing to take 
the view of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa to the fact that tf his amend- 
ment is agreed to this is un appropriation covering an in- 
definite length of time, and for each fiscal year thereafter a like 
sum is appropriated 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is what is known as a continuous app:0o- 
priation, a method of appropriation that has een common, I 
think, in Government affairs. ; 

M.. SMITH of Georgia. I do not really know that we would 
ned it except as to the salaries of the commissioners. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the salaries are not paid, they will be of 
very little value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
t the amendment of the Serator from Iowa. 

The amendmert was agreed to. 
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Mr. HUSTING. I offer he amendment which I send to the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secuerary. On page 49, line 22, in the committee amend- 
ment already agreed to 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is in an 
amendment alveady agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be reconsidered by unanimous 


consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent if there 
is no objection the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to 
will be reconsidered for the purpose of enabling the Senator 
3 Wisconsin to offer his amendment. The amendment will 

read. 

The Secrerany On page 49, line 22, insert, after the word 
“any,” the word “person”; on page 50. line 4, after the word 
“such,” insert the words ‘under the same rules and regula- 
tions as govern the inspection of public records generally"; 
cn page 50. line 4 strike out the words Provided, That“; and 
further strike out all of lines 5 to 15, inelusive, on page 50, so 
th}: subsection (b) of section 14, as so amended, shall read as 
follows: 

When the assessments of an rson, renames nt-stock com- 
EN or association, or cima rs 23 . as provided 

hi titie the returns together wi correction thereof which 
may have been made by the — — all be filed In the office of 
the. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, shall constitute publie records 
and be open to Inspection as such under the same rules and regulations 
as govern the Inspection of public records generally. 

Mr. PENROSE, I raise the point of order that this amend- 
ment has alrendy been voted on. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The substance, I think, if not the language 
of the amendment bas already been voted upon. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is therefore not in order. 

Mr. HUSTING. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. I raise the point of order and ask for a 
ruling upon it. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has. the floor. 

Mr. HUSTING. I wish to say that if an amendment has been 
offered striking out the langunge of the section, I am not aware 
of it, at least I have not heard it. If I am mistaken I would 
like to be corrected. I will state that I did offer an amendment 
to insert the word “ person” after the word “such,” which is a 
part of this amendment, but the balance of the amendment was 
not offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rise to a question of order. A point of 
order has been raised, but the Chair has not ruled upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not ruled be- 
cause there is a question of fact Involved. The Senator from 
Wisconsin says he did not offer the identical amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not understand that that is the 
point made by the Senator from North Carolina. If the Presid- 
ing Officer will turn to the paragraph he will see that it was 
amended, and the paragraph having been so amended and 
adopted an amendment to it is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent it was 
reconsidered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I have not before me the amend- 
ment upon which we voted, but I ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin if that part of his amendment which relates to the rec- 
ords kept in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and which prevides that the records shall be public and open to 
anyone who may desire to ascertain the returns of the tax- 

vers, has not been heretofore voted upon. 

¢ Mr. HUSTING. I will state, as I said before, that I offered 
an amendment to Insert the word “ person,” on page 50, line 4. 
and that is all there was in the amendment that I offered. In 
addition to that, I now propose to strike out the words “ pro- 
vided that,” in line 4, page 50, and all of lines 5 to 15, inclu- 
sive. Those lines provide that certain returns may be open to 
inspection upon the order of the President, and further that 
the proper officers of any State imposing a general income tax 
may, upon the request of the governor, have access to the re- 
turns or an abstract thereof. If any other Senator on the 
floor offered an amendment to strike out the Proviso I am not 
aware of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator if that part of his amend- 
ment, which comes under the head of letter b, has not been 
voted on? 

Mr. HUSTING. It has net been voted on except the par- 
ticular amendment I stated, that I proposed to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been called to the 
attention of the Chair the record showing that the Senator 
from Wisconsin gave notice he would offer this amendment, 


Mr. PENROSE. Let us vote on it. 

MEOT: I think I have a right to make a few re- 
mar 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
can proceed. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, the amendment I offer is for 
the purpose of opening the income-tax record to public inspec- 
tion by any State government, or anybody else. The terms are 
very simple and plain. The question is, Shall the income-tax 
records be secret records, not to be looked at by anybody except 
those in the employ of the Government, or shall they have the 
same status that records generally have to which the public 
has access? 

Mr, President, I do not believe in secret records. I believe 
there should be very strong reasons why any records should 
be secret and why they should be withheld from the public to 
whom they belong. We have executive sessions here which are 
secret, I presume, for reasons that are peculiar to the business 
we transact in them, but in all tax measures in every other form 
of taxation the records are public. If anybody wants to know 
what return a man has made on his real estate or his personal 
property he can go to the records and find out. It can not be 
said that you are seeking to nose into his business, but his 
circumstances, his financial affairs, are open to everybody. 
Under the inheritance tax the records are public in the office 
of the probate judge or surrogate, and you can go there untl see 
how much a man died possessed of. But for some reason which 
never has been satisfactorily explained to me, or at least for 
reasons which I do not think are satisfactory, when it comes 
to an income tax you put the seal of secrecy upon the returns 
and do not allow anybody to look at them. I say the people 
have a right to look at them. ‘They are their records. 

But there is another reason why they ought to have a right 
to look at them. Every man has a right to know whether his 
neighbor or fellow taxpayer pays his just share of taxes. He 
has to pay his. When he makes a sworn income-tax return he 
has to make a statement upon his oath, and if he is a truthful 
and honest citizen, he has to pay his just share of taxes, and has 
he not a right to know whether his neighbor or some other man 
is equally truthful? Yet you make it easy by putting this cloak 
over the tax returns, for the situation to exist whereby one 
man who has a conscience, who has a sense of public duty and 
of decency, and who is honest must pay his share of the in- 
come tax and his neighbor can escape under the seal of secrecy. 
On the other hand, if you open up those records to him he can 
tell whether his neighbor is paying his just taxes or not. He 
has an interest in that money that is being paid as taxes by 
another taxpayer, because in so far as his neighbor, his fellow 
citizen, escapes his share of taxes it is piled on him. All you 
are doing in this sort of a law, in my judgment, is this: You 
are putting a premium on dishonesty and on graft by protecting 


a man from public exposure by means of covering up his income- 


tax return and not letting anybody look at it. 

We have gone to work here in this income-tax bill and we 
have raised the supertax. We have raised it up quite high. 
Why? Because we needed more income. Instead of doing it 
that way why is it not better policy to administer the laws that 
we have so that we make those laws produce more tax? 


I have a pamphlet here that is published at the Government 


Printing Office. It is an extract from some other public docu- 
ment reprinted. It says in hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department wherein a gen- 
tleman, Basil M. Manley, claimed that the people are evading 
the income tax to the extent of 58320, 000.000 in the United 
States. I have not studied this report and I can not vouch 
for its correctness, but the statement is made there and rhe 
reasons given and the figures given, which go to prove in the 
author’s opinion that the United States is being deprived of 
$320,000,000 annually because of incorrect and unfair returns. 

Now, if only a tenth part of that is true, if it is only $32,- 
000.000. if it is only 820.000.000. I do not care how much it is, 
why not get it? Why raise the tax and make the fair man, 
the truthful man, the honest man pay more and more because 
he is making truthful returns, and at the same time make it 
easy for the man who is not truthful, who is not honest, and 
who is not fair, to escape his share of the taxes? Why not make 
him produce that 832.000.000 or that $320,000,000, if this state- 
ment in the pamphlet is true? 

If those figures are anywhere near accurate, we are getting 
but one-third of the amount of the income tax that we are en- 
titled to under the law as it stands to-day. It is a much better 
policy to make people pay taxes under the existing laws, in my 
judgment, than to go on making new laws with the same in- 
efficient administration and have still more evasion of the tax 
laws by those who do not want to pay their just share of taxes. 
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Now, secrecy was never in any field promotive of fair dealing 
and honesty. It is under secrecy that crimes are committed, 
that dishonest and double dealings take place. Crime and vice 
and dishonesty thrive under the cloak of secrecy, And yet here 
in passing an income-tax law we are putting a cover and cloak 
by which the proneness to evade taxes may thrive and promote 
dishonesty and crookedness. 

Now, why do we do that? Why should the United States 
make it difficult for it to collect its own taxes? Why does not 
the United States take the means, which it has at its command, 
to administer the income-tax law. If the income-tax law is a 
good thing and if it is fair, and no one stands up here and says 
it is not fair, why should not a man pay his just tax under the 
income-tax law? 

I know there is a feeling throughout the country, I am satis- 
fled of it, that the people want these records to be open. I 
think there is a sentiment here that the income-tax law will 
never be properly administered until the records become free, 
open, and public documents where State officers or individuals 
can go and look and obtain the information that they are enti- 
tled to. Whether you pass this provision now or not, if you 
ever want an income-tax law administered efficiently you will 
eventually have to come to the point where you will make a 
man’s record of his income tax an open book. Why should you 
pull a cloak over him to make it possible to evade his just 
share of taxes? I say, from my point of view, from the point 
of view of efficiency, from the point of view of raising enough 
revenue, from the point of view of making a man pay what 
fairly and justly he ought to pay, you ought to make these re- 
turns a matter of public record so that men will make fair re- 
turns of their income tax and pay what the law requires them, 
and which in all good conscience they ought to pay. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a 
question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator if the Wisconsin income- 
tax law provided that the return should be open to public in- 
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Mr, HUSTING. I looked up the matter in Wisconsin. The 
figures are open and they are subject to such other rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the board. 

Mr. KENYON. What board is that? 

Mr. HUSTING. The tax commission. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I know what an imposition it is 
on the Senate to take its time to discuss any matter at this stage 
of the legislative proceedings, and I shall therefore be very 
brief; but I affirm that no living man can give a sound reason 
why the tax returns in the aggregate, omitting the details, 
should not be open to publice inspection. There may be a reason 
why a taxpayer ought not to be required to make public record 
of a particular source of income, although I confess I see no 
reason why any honorable man, having only honorable sources 
of income, should hesitate to make the facts known as to all 
the sources of his income. We may slump this matter over as 
we please, but we will not satisfy ourselyes and we will not 
satisfy the justice of the case if we do so. 

Let us see, if a man owns only a little property, what he has 
to do. He must turn into the tax collector of his county a list 
of everything he has. If he has a watch, or if his wife has a 
watch, that fact is made a matter of public record. If he has a 
horse or a cow, he must make return of that horse or cow, and 
the return is a matter of public record. If he has household 
goods which are worth $5 or $500, he must return the fact. If 
he, fortunately or unfortunately, owns a piano, he must schedule 
his piano. We go into the very homes of the common men of 
the country and we require them to list substantially everything 
they own, There is no delicacy then; there is then none of the 
sentiment that men are entitled to privacy. We fairly count 
the spoons of the ordinary citizen. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
that he has instanced personal property, not sources of income? 

Mr. REED, Why, certainly, I have instanced personal prop- 
erty, not sources of income, I shall discuss that in a moment. 

We also tax in the name of the owner the real estate of the 
country. Now, what is there sacred about an income? What 
is there that makes an income of such a delicate nature or of 
such a private character that we should not require the amount 
of that income to be stated? What sound reason is there for 
that distinction suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Is it because a man is ashamed of having a large income? Very 
few men are ashamed of that fact. Is it because he is ashamed 
that his income is so small? That is no reason for a man to 
feel a sense of shame. In what way does a public record of an 
income tax interfere with a man’s business or his opportunities 
in life? After all, this delicacy of feeling must be bottomed 
upon the fact that a rich man with a large income is entitled 
to some protection that a poor man with a small income or 
with a small amount of property is not entitled to. 

I concur absolutely in one line of argument made by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrine], which is that publicity in 
all these matters makes for honesty of returns. There is one 
county in my State where I have been told there are several 
millionaires, and it is not a county with a city in it. I have 
been also told that the mere publication of the tax returns of 
those gentlemen would result in astonishing the entire com- 
munity. I want somebody to tell me why public taxation is not 
public business. I want somebody to tell me why every man in 
the community is not interested in knowing, and has not the 
right to know, the source of every dollar of revenue that is 
collected by the Government, and to know whether or not other 
people are paying their just share of the burdens of Government. 

I am in favor of this amendment, and I hope it will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, just one moment. 
Presiding Officer be in such an inordinate rush. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Oregon should speak from 
his place. as the rule requires. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is out of order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I rise to a question of order, Mr. President, 
Is it not one of the rules of the Senate that a Senator in ad- 
dressing the Senate shall speak from his place and not walking 
up and down the aisle in front of Senators and conducting his 
address in an irregular manner? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. The Chair has recognized the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris}. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will say that those who are more 
agile 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is out of order. 

Mr. LANE, All right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that this is the 
place where it would be well to give the country a dose of “ piti- 
less publicity.” If there ever was a place where publicity would 
redound to the public good, it strikes me it is in a case where 
by means of publicity the just revenues of the Government will 
be increased. I do not believe there can be any reason for not 
making such returns public. Secrecy can only be desired by 
those who want to cover up their incomes as a means of prevent- 
ing the Government from collecting that which it ought to get 
under the law. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has well said, it discriminates 
against the honest man, who makes an honest and fair return, 
by compelling him to pay upon all of the income that the law 
provides he shall pay an income tax upon and relieving the man 
whose conscientious convictions are such that he does not hesi- 
tate to cover up or conceal his income. There can be no ques- 
tion, in my judgment, that the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin would result in the col- 
lection of a very large additional sum of money under the 
income-tax provision of the law. 

The Senator has referred to the figures given by Mr. Manly 
in an article on the subject. I have read and seen those figures ; 
and, while, of course, to some extent the deductions in the ar- 
ticle must necessarily be based on estimates, I do not believe 
anybody can read the arguments and study the figures given in 
the article without being impressed with the fact that there is 
an enormous amount of income tax due the Government which 
is not being collected. I do not have before me the article, but 
there are several instances given in it which, it seems to me, 
demonstrate practically conclusively that the Government has 
failed to collect large amounts of money which were honestly 
due it under the law. 

Mr. President, it may be that there is good reason why these 
returns should be kept secret, but I have never heard one given; 
and I am unable myself to discover just what renson there can 
be. We have publicity as to nearly everything else in connec- 
tion with taxation. I presume there is not a State in the Union 
that does not provide for the publicity of tax returns. One can 
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go to the proper officer in a State and find out exactly the prop- 
erty returned by any individual upon which, under his affidavit 
and his oath, he pays taxes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. The principal reason, it seems to me, advanced 
for offering this amendment is that the Government does nc: get 
all of the taxes which it should get, because there are people 
who swear to things which are not true. The law provides for 
the punishment of such people if they swear falsely, and why do 
not the law officers of the Government proceed against such in- 
dividuals and punish them? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the very evidence, to a great 
extent. on which such men could be punished Is covered up in the 
law itself, because the returns are secret, and because the public 
generally do not know about them. If the returns were made 
public, there would probably be a good many prosecutions where 
there are none now. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the law officers of the Govern- 
ment and the internal-revenue officers of the Government know 
all about these returns, and if they have any reason to think 
there has been a false return made it is very easy for them to 

against the person making it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; if those officers knew about it they 
probably would act. The argument I am making is that com- 
plete publicity would give information to people who perhaps 
would know that something had been concealed, and by giving 
that information to a public official there might result prosecu- 
tions. The result which I think would follow would be that 
the returns would show larger incomes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator wish to make every man a 
detective to spy on the actions of his neighbor? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not arguing here that everybody who 
makes an income-tax return swears falsely to it. I am not 
claiming that; but if the Senator can give me a reason why 
such returns ought to be concealed and ought to be kept secret I 
should like to have him do so. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, I think there is a very 
substantial reason in the fact that no man wishes to expose or 
to be compelled to expose his private affairs to the public. He 
does not do so under any other circumstances except when he 
asks for credit. If the law officers and the officers of the 
Internal Revenue Department have a complete statement of a 
man's affairs it seems to me that it is prying into them in an 
Megitimate and improper way to compel him to expose his pri- 
vate affairs te public inspection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I look at it, if that is the 
reason, if that is the objection to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, then, if we follow that line of reasoning, we 
ought to provide by law in every State that the tax schedules 
as to all taxes paid shall be kept secret. I do not believe it is 
any worse or any more humiliating for me to say that I am 
getting $10,000 income from Government bonds or railroad 
bonds or securities of that kind or that I am not getting such 
an income than it would be in a tax schedule to set forth that 
I bave a diamond ring or that I have a gold watch or that I 
have a bicycle or an automobile. Such matters are public under 
our taxation system. It is not any greater disgrace—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. LANE. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. LANE. The Senator from Massachusetts is addressing 
the Chair out of his place. I understood the Chair to rule a 
while ago that when a Senator addressed the Senate he must rise 
in his place and speak from there. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator is right. I am out 
of my place. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
or any other Senator. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Chair 
another question. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled that a 
Senator when he desires to address the Senate shall rise in his 
place and address the Chair. 

Mr. LANE. Very well, then. I will ask the Chair to keep 
all Senators in their places. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, taxation is always burden- 
some. We ull dislike to pay taxes, and I do not blame anybody 
for entertaining that feeling. I am not claiming that the men 
who make income-tax returns are any more dishonest thun 
those who do not make such returns or than those who muke 
returns of their personal property under local tax schedules; I 
am not claiming anything of that kind, but it does seem to me 
that a man would be very touchy who would say, “I do not want 
this return made public, because I do not want the public to 
know anything about my business,” when, as a matter of fact, 
already if he makes a return under the tax laws of any of the 
various States, so far as I know about them, publicity is given 
to that return as to all the property which he may own, as to the 
amount of goods he holds, the stocks he owns, and the debts 
which he owes, all of which is more humiliating probably than 
having an income-tax return made public. Why should it be 
humiliating to the Senator from lowa [Mr. Kenyon] H he had 
an income of $100,000 from stock of the Bethlehem Steel Co. for 
him to state that fact? 

Mr. KENYON. I rise to a point of order. That is entirely too 
startling as applied to any circumstances. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why would it humiliate him to say in his 
schedule that he had that income? I enn not conceive of nny- 
thing disgraceful or humiliating to any man to state the source 
of his income, unless he is getting an income from some shady 
proposition, some dishonorable source, some illegal affair. 

As I have said, there may be reasons—I have not heard them, 
and I can not think of any myself—why these returns should 
not be made public. It seems to me that there ought to be, and 
ean be, no objection to a man stating his income in his return, 
and then having the return made public, so that the proper pub- 
licity may be given to it. Why, Mr. President, it is one 4 the 
fundamental principles of nearly all governments that pub- 
licity in government is the cure for more evils of government 
than any other one thing. Our courts must be public; our de- 
liberations here must be public; the action of practically all 
of our officials must be public; and provision is made by law 
that they must be public. Now, the person who has an income 
from property that is, perhaps, intangible would be able to cover 
up the source of his income, whereas the man who had a farm 
or who had a building would necessarily have some publicity 
in regard to his income. 

It seems to me that in the interest of fairness, as well as in 
the interest of getting as much money under the law as the law 
provides we shall get, we ought to have absolute and pitiless 
publicity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Mississippi. 

a NORRIS. The Senator from Mississippi is not in his 
place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule is not as to his place, 
The rule says a Senator can not proceed until he is recognized. 
A point of order was made against the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. Lane] on the ground that he was walking down the aisle, 
reg not been recognized. The Senator from Mississippi has 

oor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a distinguished Englishman 
is reported once te have said: 

Words, words, — paaa and yet more words, and what paucity of ideas 
accompanies them 

We have sw ale out this whole proposition. We thrashed 
it out in the Committee on Finance. We thrashed it out in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. We thrashed it out 
on the floor of the House. We thrashed it out on the floor of 
the Senate. All the verbalities and verbosities that have been 
recently resorted to mean only this—a general denial of the 


| fact that there is any such thing in existence as private busi- 


ness. Of course, every man of real good sense knuws there is 
such a thing as private business. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

SEVERAL Senators, Vote! 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I can not find the rule that has 
been referred to. I find in Jefferson’s Manual that a Member 
must rise in his place and address the Chair, but It does not say 
any particularly fixed place. I think it would apply more to 
those who are too ponderous to get around, perhaps, than it 
would to those who are quicker on their feet. [Laughter.] 

But, be that as it may, I wish to say, in regurd to this 
amendment, that it is my opinion that neither the Senate nor 
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the House nor anybody representing the people, the people’s 
servants, have the right to deny their employers full access to 
the facts concerning their affairs, The provision in the bill 
which makes it a finable offense for anyone to give information 
to the people of this country as to the sources from which 
their revenue is derived, upon whom is placed this impost upon 
information is going beyond our power. In my opinion, is a 
bit of cool impudence. In fact, it ought to be an unlawful 
transaction, and a punishable one, to conceal the facts, and 
an offense finable and punishable with imprisonment, if nec- 
essary, for any public official to attempt to eonceal them. 

The people of this country will never be able to govern their 
affairs wisely and economically nor to place their taxes justly 
until they know all the facts concerning the sources of their 
revenue and the manner in which it is expended. I do not 
believe there is any Republican or any Democrat or any So- 
cialist or independent Republican or any citizen who will deny 
that statement. The business of the people should be managed 
in such a way that they will have access to all of the facts. 
The idea ef men sitting in this body or In the other House who 
have gone before the people and requested them to send them 
here as their representatives, as their agents, In fact. to repre- 
sent them justly, getting inte a meeting, holding a session, be- 
ginning, if you please, perhaps, in the committee which drew 
the bill, and then imposing the will of that committee, or rather 
the minority of it, as binding upon the conference of a certain 
party, and then in turn making that binding on the Senate, 
and passing a bill denying the people of this country the right 
to information respecting the source from whence comes their 
revenue! I can not understand how the people will stand such 
an insult from their servants. It is a case of the servant deny- 
ing the master, the owner of the property, information concern- 
ing from whence comes his revenue. It is a preposterous propo- 
sition, and one thut can not, in my opinion, be defended on 
any ground of decent government, and I protest it. I object to it. 

The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin is pertinent 
and to the point. The result of this manner of doing business, 
this manner of keeping the facts from the people, is, I am in- 
formed, that the larger, the more opulent members of the com- 
munity escape their taxation, and it is passed on down te those 
least able to pay it. That is wrong. No country can succeed 
to the full extent to which it is entitled, which permits that 
manner of handling its affairs, where the majority suffer to the 
special advantage of the wealthy minority. 

An amendment of this kind, I notice, attracts but little atten- 
tion In the Senate. It does not hold the Senate’s attention. It 
meets with a smile and a hasty attempt to bowl it over, and 
put it out of sight, and be done with it; but it reaches right to the 
heart of the legislation. It will reach right to the heart of this 
body later on, right to the heart of it.. It will come home here 
when the people realize it; and the gentlemen who now try to 
slip by it quickly, and those who resent it or any diseussion of it, 
will see the day when they will be hat in hand before the people 
asking for their forbearance for the evil they have done unto 
them, 

Just a few days ago there came here what is called the aristo- 
cratic element of the laboring people of this country—they who 
earn $5 a day—and it was resented by many that they did come, 
They came, and they put through, or there was put through to 
meet their wishes, legislation which prevented them from work- 
ing over eight hours a day. In regard to that I have nothing to 
say. To me it was just an omen, a forecast, the dawn of the 
day when those who are unorganized now—not the aristocracy 
but the lower-paid class of labor, who are paid the least possible 
for their labor and who work 16 hours a day, some of them—will 
come knocking at the doors of the United States Senate, the 
greatest deliberative body in the world, the greatest talking body 
in the world, if you please, and asking for a hearing, and they 
will get it. 

They will get it. The aristocrats of the big interes 
whose income in some instances is over half a million dollars a 
day—have knocked at the door of the Senate for years, and their 
knocz bas been answered quickly. Tiptoeing to the door have we 
gone and listened and obeyed the behests. But now comes the la- 
boring men; and later along the large interests, one-half of whose 
property is founded upon watered stocks, upon a steal, if you 
please, upon theft, robbery, stolen money, will come to a clinch 
with the aristocrats of labor and the laboring poor, they who 
receive less than $5 a day, and between them they will grind 
the interests of the people, they who belong to neither class— 
the man who makes $2 a cay, with his wife and three children 
to support, and who comes out at the nd of the month with 
$10 profit. Those people will come here to be heard, and they 
will be entitled to a hearing, and it is going to be a good day for 
this body, a blessed day for the Senate, if it listens to them. 


Now the people, through some of their Representatives, are 
asking this body, with no great hope of succeeding, I confess, 
that they make public, that they leave open to public inspection, 
to the plain people and the mass of the people, to anybody, to 
the one-eyed Irish woman who takes in washing for a living, if 
you please, to the old colored woman that goes on a crutch to 
do the scrubbing work around the halls of this or any other 
place, the facts as they relate to the taxes that are paid by other 
people of this country, and they will have a right to know, the 
last and least one of them, just as much right us the most 
plethorie gentleman that sits in this Chamber, It is upon their 
behalf, and to be right when that day comes, if it comes in my 
time, when they will ask for the accounting, when they will 
demand it at your hands, and against that day in which they 
come and first sit in the galleries and listen to your “ waw- 
waw,” and later along get that which they came for, that 
I support this amendment, The people of this country are 
entitled to the information; it is theirs. I resent the dicta 
of any Member of this or any other body who refuses to the 
people their sacred and inalienable right to the informatian which 
is theirs, and theirs alone, but denied them in this bill by usurpa- 
tion of the power and rights of those who sent them here. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I favor the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrine], because I be- 
lieve it will enable the Government more nearly to collect the 
tax on these large incomes. I do not believe the Treasury De- 
partment will be deterred in the least by any inquiries that may 
be made by interested citizens as to the reports that may be 
made to the Internal-Revenue Department. I think granting 
this power will serve the public interest. I think it will promote 
honesty in government. I think the amendment ought to be 
agreed to, and I shall east my vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the adoption 
of 15 amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hust- 
ING]. 

Mr. HUSTING. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

i: PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: . 


Ashurst Gronna. Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hughes Overman Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Husting Owen moot 
Brady Jones Penrose Sterling 
Bryan Kenyon Phelan tone 
Chilton La Follette Pittman Swanson 
Cla pp Ransdell gurt 
Col Lee, Md. Reed Thomas 
Cummins Lewis Robinson Underwood 
Curtis McCumber Shafroth Weeks 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 
Fall Martine, N. J. Sh 

Pletcher Myers Shields 

Gallinger Norris Simmons 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish again to announce 
that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is 
unavoidably absent from the Senate, and is paired on all votes 
with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Fifty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon that amendment the 
Senator from Wisconsin calls for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the question be stated. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I tried to get recognition 
from the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to state the amendment, just 
briefly. This amendment is to make the income-tax returns 
public in the same manner that all other public records are 
made public, in the same manner that all other tax returns are 
made public. The amendment provides that all income-tax 
records shall be public records, and shall be open to inspection 
by the public. That is the substance of it. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to say just a 
etek on this amendment before the vote is taken, and only a 
wo 

I have been a little disappointed at the impatience of some 
Senutors here that there should be any diseussion upon this 
amendment, or that the amendment should be proposed at all. 
We all know that the income-tax law was enacted by the Fed- 
eral Government, just as it had been enacted by State govern- 
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ments, to reach a large class of property intangible in character 
which wholly escaped taxation. 

The extent of the evasion of this class of property is positively 
startling. The attempt to collect it under State income-tax law 
failed universally and failed because the effort was made, so far 
as I know, in every State to execute the law through local as- 
sessors. In every community would be found men of large 
means, each village and small city having its money king, who 
concealed all or largely his intangible property and escaped the 
payment of tax upon it. To attempt to assess that property 
through a local assessor proved utterly futile, It was always 
within the power of the man of large means in every community 
to defeat any man who as an assessor ferreted out any consider- 
able portion of property which had been theretofore escaping 
taxation. 

I think it is a matter of history that every attempt on the 
part of a State government to collect income taxes through local 
assessors, to execute their law through local officers, proved a 
total failure. I believe the one State in the Union that ever 
made any considerable return upon an income-tax law executed 
in that manner was the State of Virginia. I think the largest 
amount ever returned on the income-tax law of Virginia was 
about four years ago, when they collected about $125,000. 

If I may be permitted, without appearing provincial, to refer 
to the State which I in part have the honor to represent here, 
I want to say that the State of Wisconsin—and I think it is the 
first State in the Union that attempted to do the thing—estab- 
lished an Income-tax law, created a tax commission, and put the 
execution of that law under the tax commission and ferreted 
out the intangible property through supervisors in districts laid 
out over the State. Those men were beyond the reach of the 
local money king in each community. The only way that he 
could rid himself of the tax ferrets who searched out the in- 
tangible property was to be strong enough in combination with 
others of his class to force the State government to destroy the 
tax commission. 

The result of the execution of that law by that means was the 
return of three and a quarter million dollars the very first 
year, and from property that had been evading taxation. 

Mr. President, shortly after that we adopted the national 
income-tax law, and the first tax collected under that national 
income-tax law, as I remember, was considerably larger than 
the second tax collected under it. 

I am not able to turn at once to the page in the hearings on 
the House resolution which lies before me upon the table, but 
I will state my recollection of it. The first year, I think, 
under the Federal income-tax law we collected something like 
$120,000,000, considerably over $100,000,000, The second year, 
1916, we collected $80,000,000. 

That is an evidence of just one thing, Mr. President, and 
that is that the corporations and the individuals who made out 
the tax returns under the Federal income-tax law discovered 
a means of evasion. We are having that experience in Wis- 
cousin. There has been a falling off in the collection of the 
income tax there after the first year, and greater vigilance is 
manifestly necessary there, as it is everywhere, to make these 
tax dodgers pay their share of the taxes. 

I can think of nobody so mean in this Government as the 
corporations and the men of wealth who will not pay their 
share of taxes. I know of nothing from which the citizen gets 
so large a return as upon the money which he invests in the 
payment of taxes. Schools provided for his children, protec- 
tion given to his home, the streets paved and lighted, every- 
thing that goes to make community life of high advantage is 
provided through taxation. 

This great Government of ours through its system of taxation 
throws about the citizen the panoply of this power, protects 
him at home and protects his person abroad, giving him, Mr. 
President, everything that a citizen of a hundred million of the 
most progressive people in the world could possibly desire from 
government. And yet on every hand men of greut individual 
wealth and organized forms of business dodge and evade and 
use every possible effort to throw upon the individual taxpayer 
the burden of government. 

Our Federal taxes are paid, of course, by indirect taxation; 
they are paid by what we wear and use and live upon. The 
individual head of every little family pays out of all proportion 
to the man of great wealth, where the taxes are paid by customs 
duties, The equalization can only be made where you reach 
this intangible wealth and make it bear its fair share through 
an income tax. 

Mr. President, there is no possible way of accounting for the 
diminution, the shrinkage, which has coine in the administra- 
tion of the income-tax law except the dulling of the conscience 
and the diminution of the fear of the Federal Government. 
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They are beginning now to try the methods of evasion. Secre- 
tary McAdoo In his report says that not less than $20,000,000 
of shrinkage in the corporation tax is due to evasions of that tax. 

Mr. President and fellow Senators, publicity of this tax record 
will help the administrators to reach the tax dodgers, corporate 
and individual. Why will not the Senate adopt this amend- 
ment? Why should there be secrecy for people who have always 
from the beginning of the Government thrown upon the owners 
of little homes, the heads of families, the burden of taxes for the 
support of the Federal Government? Will somebody stand up 
here and defend it? 

Oh, you say if anyone has the courage to say anything in de- 
fense of the secret system, that it is repugnant to our American 
ideas that private affairs should be exposed. It is not private 
affairs. If you by law are required to pay upon your income and 
you lie about it when you make out your return, it is a public 
affair. Whether you tell the truth or not is a public affair and 
whether every corporation makes an honest return is a matter of 
public interest; it is not a private affair. 

Mr. President, if there be any danger to the future of this 
country, if there lurks anywhere in our system of government a 
canker which year by year and decade by decade will weaken 
and destroy it, it lies in the fact that you are building up here a 
protected class that does not bear its share of the burdens of 
government, but it imposes upon the great body of the people of 
the country burdens that are unjust and unequal, and through 
all your lawmaking there runs a dark web and woof that will 
not bear the light of an investigation which demands equal 
rights for everybody. 

Mr. President, this amendment ought to be adopted. I know 
that Senators and particularly Senators upon the Democratic 
side are reluctant to make amendments in the bill. The chair- 
man of the committee comes forward, when a suggestion is made 
for a change in the bill; we are reminded that it is late in the 
session, we are reminded—I do not know that we have been by 
the chairman of the committee to-day, but we were the other 
day—that the other House may be without a quorum and that 
we have got to accept things as they are. 

That is not the way to legislate, Mr. President, on such an im- 
portant measure as this. There is an opportunity here for the 
Democratic Party. I will speak to you from a political stand- 
point as an opponent of your party. There is an opportunity here 
for you to write an amendment into this law in the Interest of 
the public that can not fail to make its appeal to the public. 
And to my colleagues on this side, let me say to you that the 
record vote on this amendment which has just been ordered will 
not be to the credit of the Republican organization in the contest 
that is now on. Every other tax has its publicity element. 
Why not this tax? Tell me that if you can. The law says you 
shall pay on your income the exact amount of it. - 

The sources of it, so that we may know you are not lying 
about it, form public business, not private business. Is not that 
fair? Is not that square? Will you not put that into this bill? 
Can you give your constituents any good reason why you did 
not, when the roll is called? In your respective States you come 
up for election one after another on this side, and not only 
upon this vote but upon all votes that bear upon the question 
of whether you served the public or served these interests is 
e to your constituents. How will you feel about this 
vote 

T am going to take Just a moment to say, Mr. President, that 
I have gone into many States and presented the record vote 
upon great public questions in the Senate. I recall one instance 
that I think is worth reciting here this evening. I remember an 
occasion a few years ago when I was to speak one afternoon 


in a State represented by a Republican Senator on this floor. 


I was to speak in the city in which he lived. He called upon 
me shortly before I was to go upon the platform and said that 
he had come down to pay his respects, that he had a carriage 
waiting to take me out to the place where I was to speak, atl 
would introduce me to the audience. I drew him to one side— 
a group of men were standing about—and I said to him, “ Sena- 
tor, I am going to talk about legislation that has been pending 
and has been the subject of discussion, and of votes in the 
Senate during the session that has just closed. What I have 
te say will in effect be a criticism upon your position, and I do 
not think it would be pleasant for you to present me to that 
audience or to be upon the platform.” „Oh.“ he said, this is 
my home; the door is open to you; go ahead; you can not say 
anything here that win harm me.“ I said, “ Senator, I have no 
personal fecling in this matter, but I believe that this Govern- 
ment of ours was designed to be a representative government. 
I have conceived the iden that the people of each of the 
States have a right to know how they are represented. I am 
discussing questions whieh ure of public interest, and I am pre- 
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senting the records of Senators upon the roll call, I make no 
comment upon any individual; I just state the question and then 
read the roll call. I do not even emphasize the name of the 
Senator in whose State I happen to be at the time more than 
that of any other Senator. It is just laying before the people 
of that State certain important issues which have seemed to me 
very important to the people of representative government and 
informing them of the issue raised by the legislation upon which 
their Senators voted.” He said to me, Get right into the car- 
riage; say anything you please to this audience; it is a matter 
of utter indifference to me; these people know me; you are a 
stranger here.” It was the first time I had ever been in that 
city, the first time I had ever looked into the faces of that 
audience. I was taken out to the place where the meeting was 
to be held. I was introduced by that Senator to that audience. 

I made my address, Mr. President, and I laid before that 
audience one after another of several very impertant measures 
that had been pending before the United States Senate. I re- 
member now that one of them was a bill introduced here for the 
valuation’of railroad property by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I read the roll call of the Senate, starting with 
Aldrich and ending with Wetmore. That is the way the rell 
call happened to begin and end at that time. 

Mr. President, after having stated the object of the bill—for 
instance, the bill for the valuation of railway property—as I 
proceeded with that roll call it would have been an interesting 
study for any one of you Senators to have been where you 
could have observed that audience. They had a pretty fair 
understanding when I got through of the need of railway valu- 
ation as a basis for regulation. As that roll call proceeded they 
began to lean forward. As we passed down the alphabet to 
that letter within the group, beginning with the letter of the 
alphahet in which their Senator would be found, I noticed them 
all leaning forward in their seats, more and more attentive, 
more and more tense. As I reached the name of that Senator 
there were expressions of profound surprise upon their faces as 
they turned and looked one into the other's face. There was 
not any outbreak on the first roll call; but, Mr. President, when 
I went on down through important measures on the second or 
third roll call there were demonstrations from the audience of 
hostility to their Senator. Presently there were eutcries, there 
were hisses; men rose in their seats with expressions of denun- 
ciation upon their lips, and he was literally driven from the 
platform. When I finished he was walking to and fro back of 
the auditorium. I said to him; “Senator, personally I have 
not the slightest feeling in this matter; this is not a personal 
matter; it embodies a great principle of government; that is. 
that the people shall be represented. I am sorry that you went 
on the platform.” He was a good, game fellow, and he said to 
me: “It is all right; you were perfectly square, but if I had 
known how hot you were going to make it for me I would not 
have gone up there and introduced you.” : 

Mr. President, the record votes of the Senate since we have 
adupted the constitutional amendment which gives the right 
to the voters of this country to vote directly for Senators, are 
going to grow in importance year by year, and the people of 
the different States and of the different congressional districts 
are going to be informed of the record made by Representatives 
and Senators upon questions touching profound and vital inter- 
ests. That, Mr. President, I believe is one of the means of the 
redemption of representative government. 

I ask you here on this floor this evening what valid excuse 
will you give to the electorate in your various States for voting 
to enshroud in secrecy the returns that these corporations and 
these possessors of immense fortunes are making upon their 
income reports? Why, in a hearing before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I find one case that is especially interesting. May 1 
just ask the attention of the Senate to it? I read from page 
38. No. 1, of the“ Hearing before the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Treasury Department, House of Representatives, on 
House resolution 221; No. 1:” : 

The contention over the estate of L. V. Harkness, lately deceased 
Standard ON magnate, said to be valued at $100.000.000, has uncovered 
what may prove to be one of the atest frauds in the history of the 
United States income tax, Involving more than $1,000,000 taxes 
and penalties. A revord of 700 pages bas been filed in New York m 
connection with a suit the State of New York to determine whether 
the estate is.taxable under the New Yark inheritance law. The heirs 
have set up the claim that the estate is not taxable, alegi that 
a ae was not a resident of the State of New York, but of Louis- 

Aone. the records is evidence rhowing that the total Federal income 
tax paid by Harkness was $58.035. The records do net reveal the exact 
value of the estate, but the statement of the New York State tax com- 
missioners places the value of the estate at 8100. 000.000. This estate 
consists almost entirely of stocks and bonds, among which the most 


numerous are Standard Oil securities, which not only pay enormous 
dividends, but which haye also nearly doubled im value since the time 


of the famous “dissolution.” Even at the rate of 5 cent, which is 
far below the average rate on stocks, the income from an estate of 
$100,000,000 would be not less than $5,000,000 

And yet this man paid what? The paltry sum, under the 
Federal income-tax law, of $58,035. ` 

The ż0ss to the United States Treasury therefore would be $283,000 
per year. 

Oh, Mr. President, by this very bill you are searching out all 
possible sources of taxation in order to meet the demands which 
have been laid upon the bended backs of the American people, 
because of the excess of appropriations largely—very largely, 
Mr. President—due to the enormous preparedness program 
which has been put through the Congress of the United States, 
for which the electorate two or four years hence, when this 
false, this infamous, artificial, fraudulent campaign for pre- 
paredness shall have worn itself out and the people have come 
to know how they have been imposed upon—then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there will he a revulsion of sentiment against the enor- 
mous taxation which has been laid by this administration upon 
the people fer “ preparedness”; and yet it was not enough to 
satisfy my brethren upon this side; they would have had still 
more of it. 

Mr. President, we are exhausting, I say, by this bill, as we 
have been doing by previous legislation, every possible means to 
meet the demands which the cataclysm of the world war hus 
brought upon the country. Why, then, I ask my colleagues upon 
the Republican side, and some Senators on the other side as 
well, do you cover up with secrecy, so that there may be an 
evasion of taxation, the incomes of the great, big property own- 
ers, the magnates who have filched their fortunes, in violation 
of the Sherman law, out of the American people? Why are you 
in favor of a system of-secrecy in regard to this income tax that 
would put a shield in front of the corperations of this country 
and enable them to lie about their incomes? Go to the country, 
go to the voters, and justify it, if you can. You can not do it. 

Mr. President, I have said what I desired to say upon this 
question of an income tax. I am going to say something else 
upon another portion ef this bill before it shall become a law; 
but I say to you that in my bumble opinion you can not find 
any justification anywhere—I can not, anyhow—for voting 
against this amendment offered by my colleague from Wisconsin. 
It applies to the big corporations, te the men who get millions 
and millions of income from sources, as to a part of which at 
least, if they paid the penaities under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, they would be wearing stripes. You knew that; every one 
of you know it. Now, then, fet those gentlemen come up—it is 
not much fer them to pay—iet them come up and pay, and let 
them put the curds on the table. Let us have no concealment 
about this income tax any more, corporation or personal. 

The amendment as offered by my colleague asks for nothing 
except what the public is entitled to know; and I want to sug- 
gest to Senators here as I close what I have got to say that it 
does seem to me that we had better let the public know about 
this matter to the extent to which my colleague's amendment 
goes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall be very brief this 
evening. I can well understand, and I am quite in sympathy 
with, the impatience of the committee with respect to passing 
this bill at an early date. The committee should have, and I 
believe it will have, the thanks of an appreciative American 
people. They have brought from the Committee on Finance a 
most acceptable bill. Very few bills are perfect, if, indeed, any 
be perfect; but, Mr. President, knowing, as I do, the desire of 
the committee for early action on the bill, I can not, and I shall 
not, fail to say a few words at this time in favor of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the previous remarks in behalf of this amend- 
ment have covered the ground so well that it would seem to be 
a work almost of supererogation for me to say much more; but 
when we establish the policy of an income tax, as we have by 
our constitutional amendment and statutes made thereunder, as 
a Jogical, as a necessary, as an inevitable result it should follow 
that the returns under the Income tax should be made public. 

As has been asked here, Is this public business we are about? 
It is. Why, then, say te the public that they shall not have 
access to the tax return? Are such returns “ private” public 
documents? No, Mr. President; they are not private public 
documents. They ought not to be private. Go into the as- 
sessor’s or tax collector's office of the various counties in the 
States of the Union and you can ascertain all the facts from 
the tax returns. Any citizen may walk into a tax collector's 
office, azsessor’s office, or the office of the clerk of the bourd of 
supervisors and say, “ Let me see your tax books, please; let 
me see the assessment of Mr. John Smith, Mr. William Jones, 
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or Mr. Henry Asuvurst.” The humblest citizen of the State is 
accorded that privilege in every county in which I have ever 
been in this Union. Why, then, Mr. President, should these 
great interests that wield such tremendous power be permitted 
to file an affidavit and a return and make payment of taxes 
upon that return when it is not subject to review, not subject to 
investigation? 

` If the full light of publicity were thrown upon the return, if 
many inquiring eyes were turned upon it, the truth would be 
discovered. If there be nothing wrong about the return, why 
this secrecy? 

Within a few days Democratic Senators will be speaking 
from the stump. We will soon not only be making the woods but 
the welkin ring, telling how—and it will be true—we drove a 
corrupt lobby from this Capitol in 1913; how we forced the 
light of publicity upon the lobby’s doings and compelled it to 
make legitimate arguments to committees instead of argu- 
ments of devious kinds, as it had been making in the “ good 
old days.” That is what we will be telling. We will be telling 
how we have destroyed the “ invisible government” that reigned 
so long in these Houses of Congress. We will be telling how 
we destroyed the workings of that “wireless” which used to 
run from the White House to the “ special interests ” in the days 
of Taft and Roosevelt. 

While telling these things we will be forced to add that we 
took good care to see that these same special interests were 
guarded and protected, and that whether they pay much or little 
or make a false return or not their doings should not be made 

ublic. 
j No, Mr. President! Let us be fair and courageous until the 
last hour, and preserve in its entirety the splendid record upon 
which we are going before the American people. 

When the Democratic Party came into power it took the con- 
trol from the special interests. It lodged that control into the 
hands of the people. To-day it is the party to whom people 
appeal for justice and for right reason. No progressive citizen 
will appeal to the other party. Why? Because it was tried 
for 14 years and failed: Its record to-day is the cheerless 
words, “ Forget it.” It faces this campaign with an inventory of 
past mistakes and we face the campaign with an inventory of 
good works and good deeds. 

There is every reason why the amendment should be adopted, 
and no logical or fair reason, in conscience or in economics, why 
these papers showing the income-tax returns should be filed 
away, perchance to be examined only if some future President 
may give an order to some person to examine them. 

Mr. President, the States are going to adopt an income tax. 
It will be of great benefit to the various States if they may, 
through their n officials, acquire this information for 
the purpose of making their assessments. 

Senators may sit here in their seats with a feeling of security, 
but it will be different when you go before the country. The 
country is watching this question. I have received numerous 
letters—a few from my own State and many from other 
States—asking why we have been so tender with respect to 
these great interests; why we are so very cautious to see that 
their transactions with the Government shall not be disclosed, 
but that they shall have a screen thrown about them, so that 
the ordinary citizen will be afforded no opportunity to investi- 
gate and ascertain the truth. 

I earnestly hope, good as the bill is, that it will be made 
better by the adoption of this amendment. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee was not in the Chamber when I 
made the observation that I could well appreciate the apparent 
impatience of the committee in regard to these tedious speeches 
that have been made this afternoon. The committee, I repeat 
in the presence of the chairman, who has just come in, have 
brought out a good bill from the committee. They have worked 
diligently, they have worked faithfully, and the impartial his- 
torian is going to give the chairman of this committee a large 
and generous share of credit and of honor for the good work 
he has done. But, Mr. President, great as is the Finance Com- 
mittee, learned and wise as are its members, they must not 
for one moment ever let the idea enter their heads that an in- 
dividual Senator is precluded from offering an amendment to 
this bill, or that he must be told that we are in a hurry to get 
this bill through. 

I am to-day a candidate for reelection to the United States 
Senate. I should like to be home campaigning. I have been a 
Member of this body four years and five months and I have 
been absent from tne Senate’s sessions but three days. I am 
willing to stay here until the election day, if necessary, in order 
to do the business of the country, and I hope we will not ad- 
journ until we pass the corrupt-practices act and the Webb bill 
and the other bills that the country expects of us. If I were a 


Republican, as I am a Democrat, I should be ashamed of the 
record which the Republican Party has made in its opposition 
to the corrupt-practices act. This is a progressive age. This 
is an age when people have come to the conclusion that the 
Golden Rule instead of the rule of gold shall prevail; and I 
say to you Republicans that if you block the passage of the 
corrupt-practices act it will be because you believe now, as of 
old, that Senatorships and Presidencies can be acquired by 
auction instead of by election. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely mis- 

taken if he means to intimate that I have manifested any im- 
patience with Senators who desire to offer amendments and who 
desire to discuss them. What I did in respect to this matter 
was not done in a spirit of impatience at all. When the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustine] offered his amendment I was 
under the honest impression, and am still under that impres- 
sion, that substantially the very same proposition had been 
presented by him earlier in the consideration of this bill, and 
that after very thorough and exhaustive discussion, and after 
a very lengthy and able speech delivered by the Senator himself, 
the Senate had voted upon his amendment. Whether it was a 
yea-and-nay vote I do not now recall, but I am rather inclined to 
think it was a yea-and-nay vote; and I did feel that the Senate, 
in the circumstances in which we find ourselves to-night, ought 
not to have its time taken up in a rediscussion of something 
upon which it had already acted and acted with fullness of 
information, so far as the Senate could get that information from 
the discussions which took place. 
I édo not think the discussion we have had to-night has de- 
veloped any fact with reference to this matter that was not 
developed in the first discussion. I have no disposition to con- 
tinue that discussion. This question was presented to the com- 
mittee. We gave it very thorough consideration. We decided 
that the law as it is now written ought to be continued in force. 
Of course that is not binding upon the Senate. I am not insisting 
that the Senate shall be bound by the action of the committee; 
but I do say that we gave this matter thorough consideration, 
and considered all the arguments that presented themselves to 
our minds, pro and con. Now it is for the Senate to settle the 
question again. 

I hope we may now have a vote, and I trust this amendment 
may not prevail, because I do not think it would be wise policy 
to throw these returns open. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish in just two 
or three minutes to give some of the reasons which have in- 
fluenced the failure to make these returns public. 

It has not been for the purpose of concealing the condition 
of the big corporations. Nearly every big corporation under 
its State laws, is required to disclose its condition each year. 
We certainly have not been influenced by any desire to keep the 
fortunes of the very rich from being made public. . The truc 
reason, the true arguinent, has been that there are a great many 
men in the smaller lines of business, men of small fortunes, 
men of limited business, who will be injured by the annual 
publication of their exact financial condition and their exact 
profit. That is what has influenced us to agree to the failure 
to make public any of these returns, There are a great many 
professional men of limited means and not large incomes who 
would be embarrassed by the publication annually of Just what 
they were making. 

It was in consideration, not of the great fortunes, not of the 
big corporations, but of those of much more limited means who 
might be adversely affected by publication that the committee 
took the action that it did; and the threat that this injury would 
come was one of the arguments usually made against income 
taxes. 

Mr. PENROSE. And in this bill also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Husrrve]. On that the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was culled). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Saoru]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senlor Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’Gorman]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ nay.” $ 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JouNnson], which 1 
transfer to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran j, and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 
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Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last roll call and vote “ yea.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. OverMAN’s name was 
called). The present occupant of the Chair is paired with the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warnes], who is absent on 
account of sickness. Being unable to get a transfer, I withhold 
my vote. 
Mr. OWEN: (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SamrH] to the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sarr] and will vote. I vote 
* yea.” 

“Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). £ transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonxsox] and 


vote “yea.” 


Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a standing 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. Not 
being able to get a transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. t 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SĒmrru] to the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Works] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. HARDWICK (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
quire whether the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STONE. I am advised that if my pair, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Crark], were present he would vote as I havo 
announced I would vote. Therefore I wish to have my vote 
recorded in the negative. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
and will allow my vote in the negative to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrri with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Surmestanxp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 32, as follows: 


YBAS—26. 4 
Ashurst Husting McCumber Shafroth 
Brady Jones Martine, N. J. She d 
Chamberlain ee Myers Sm 8. C. 
Cla La Follette Norris ‘Thompson 
Cummins Lane Owen Vardaman 
Fall Lea, Tenn. Reed 
Gronna Lewis Robinson 

NAYS—32. 
Bankhead Gallinger Phelan Sterling 
Beckham Hardwick Pittman Stone 
Brya Hughes Ransdell Swanson 
Chilton „Md. Sherman Taggart 
Colt, Martin, Va Shields mas 
Dillingham Nelson Simmons Underwood 
du Pont Oliver Smith, Ga. eeks 
Pletcher Penrose Smoot Williams 

NOT VOTING—37. 

Borah Hardi Newlands Sutherland 
Brandegee Hitcheock O'Gorman Tillman 
Broussard Hollis Overman Townsend 
Catron James Pa Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Poindexter Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. Jo n, S. Dak. Pomerene arren 
Culberson Kern Saulsbury Works 
Curtis Lippitt Smith, HA 
Gof ge - Smith, Md. 
Gore MeLean Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Hustrne’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The. Secretary. On page 141, after line 23, it is preposed to 
ada as a new paragraph the following words: 


The commission- shall have power to investigate the Paris economy 
pact and similar organizations and arrangements in Europe. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. After conferring with the chairman 
of the committee, I have agreed to make no objection to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have one more amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 21, line 24, after the word “ partner- 
ship,” insert “except income exempt under section 4 of this 
act,” and on page 21, after line 25, after the word “ deductions,” 
insert “and credit.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think those are very proper amendments, 
and they ought to be added to the bill. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STE=LING, I offer the following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 143, at the end of line 15, insert: 

The foregoin ision shall t be trued to deprive th 
State 8 of jurisdiction 72 SODAR 5 thereunder. 18 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask to see the amendment for a moment. 

Mr. STERLING. I think perhaps the chairman of the com- 
mittee having the bill in charge will be willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarroru in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I offer an amendment on page 99, line 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secrerary. On page 99, after line 15, ndd a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sxc.56. That section 3255 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
act of June 3, 1896, and as further amended by act of March 2, 1911, 
be further amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 8255. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the a 
proyal of the Secretary of the . 05 gost! may cxempt distillers of bran y 
made exclusively from apples, peaches — z9 pears, pineapples, 
oranges, apricots, berries, plums, pawpa mons, prunes, figs, or 
cherries from any . of this title 5 to the manufacture of 
spirits, except as to the tax thereon, * 5 in his judgment it may seem 

expedient te do so: Provided, t where, in manufacture of wine, 
artificial sweetening has been used the wine or the fruit pomace 
residuum may be used in the dishllation of brandy, as such use shall 
not prevent the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with tho approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, from exempting such distiller frem 
any provision of this title 5 the manufacture of spirits, aor 
as to the tax thereon, when in judgment it may seem expedient to 
do so: And provided further, That the distillers mentioned in this sec- 
tion may add to not less than 500 gallons (or 10 barrels) of grape 
cheese not more than 500 gallons of a sugar solution made from cane, 
beet, starch, or corn sugar, such solution to have a saccharine: strength 
of not to exceed 10 per cent, and may ferment the resultant mixture on 
a 3 or distillery premises, and such fermented product shall be 

as distilling material.” 

Mr. HUGHES. If there is any explanation necessary, I will 
state that the wine producers in certain sections of the country 
desire to use certain by-products, by means of which their prod- 
ucts can be perfectly utilized and from which can be distilled 
brandy. This provision will add to the revenues of the Treas- 
ury $100,000 a year. The Department of Agriculture and the 
Treasury Department favor it. I know of no reason why it 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. PHELAN. I move to amend the amendment by adding, 
in line 12, page 2, the words “95 per cent pure.” 

Mr. HUGHES. I have no objection to the amendment to the 


| amendment. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. Following the amendment just agreed to, in- 
sert the following: 

5 distilled spirits, known commercially as gin, of not less than 

ade 5 cent proof may at any time within cight years after entry in 
bond at any distillery be bottled in bond at such distillery for export 
without the payment of tax under such rules and regulations as the 
Commissioner. of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may prescribe. 

Mr. PENROSE. - I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey whether this amendment is not identical with a bil 
which has already passed the House of Representatives and 
which was pending before the Finance Committee? - 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I wish to say, for the information of the 
Senate, that the bill was referred to a subcommittee at the 
last meeting of the Finance Committee of which I was a mem- 
ber, and I think the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES] was a 
member, and there was a third member of the committee whose 
name I do not recall; and I think the subcommittee is unani- 
mous that the measure ought to pass. It is to correct an omis- 
sion in the revenue law. I therefore, as a minority Member of 
this body, recommend the adoption of the amendment. 
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Mr. HUGHES. It is simply to cure a situation that has grown 
up as the result of the Buropean war. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the enon 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN. On page 90, line 3, I move to strike out “90 


days” and in lieu thereof to insert “one year.” I believe this 
is agreeable to the Senator in charge of the bill. p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to know just what we are to vote upon. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the Senator desire an explanation. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. PHELAN. The provision is that there shall be levied 
against the producer of such wine a tax of 50 cents per proof 
gallon of grape brandy or wine spirits so used by him in the 
fortification of such wines during the preceding month, which 
assessment shall be paid by him within 90 days from the date 
of notice thereof. 

Mr. STONE. Why should it be extended? 

Mr. PHELAN. It should be extended because it would be 
impossible for the wine maker to finance himself and make a 
very considerable payment within 90 days. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will state that while I am not authorized 
to accept the amendment, it seems to me to be a fair and just 
provision. We know the Government will not lose a dollar, but, 
as the Senator says, it will enable the wine makers to finance 
themselves. 

Mr. PHELAN. For some years past they have paid a 8-cent 
or 10-cent tax. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, we do not know what is going 
on on the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am insisting that if they are to pay a 55-cent 
tax, we do not want to make it any more difficult for them than 
is possible. I want to make it as easy for them as I can. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think one year is too 
long? 

Mr. PHELAN. I will make the amendment read six months 
instead of 90 days. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 90, line 3, strike out “90 days” and 
insert “ six months.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I amas the amendment will 
not be adupted. The entire matter has been fought out and 
thrashed out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minois. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. THOMAS. I rise to a question of order. The vote has 
been announced, and it is too late to call for the yeas and nays, 
Another Senator has heen recognized. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is -sus- 
tained. The Senator from IIlinois will proceed. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to invite the attention 
of the Senate to an amendment which is lying on the table 
of the Secretary, tendered by myself and embodying what is 
known as the Webb bill. I make this announcement of designa- 
tion that Senators who are interested in the subject may recall 
the contents of the measure by this designation. 

Mr. President, I have tendered an amendment to the revenue 
bill in the form of a specific section to be added, if adopted. at 
the end of the bill. The amendment comprises the exact words, 
phraseology, and sentences of the bill which lately passed the 
House for the purpose of encouraging export trade. 

Mr. President, I desire the consideration of that amendment, 
if such can be had this evening without serious inconvenience 
or embarrassment tc the vote upon the revenue bill. 

I really have but one or two words to state what I generally 
assume is known to be the purpose of this bill. It Is assumed, 
Mr. President, by those who engage in large commerce in this 
country and those who are engnged in foreign commerce that 
they expect to expand their undertakings to foreign countries. 
That if they can be permitted to consolidate their agencies into 
a single body they will be enabled to sell abroad with such 
advantages by the lessening of expenses that they will be able 
to hold the markets in South America and in Europe against 
the competitors of the United States. 

The Federal Trade Commission—certain members of it I may 
add, ineluding its chairman, Edwin N. Hurley, a very able and 


efficient officer, schooled in all matters touching trade and having 
personally visited South America, and having given the subject 
his personal investigation, and aided by others in connection’ 
with that same commission—have reported that the expense 
upon eaeh individual attempting to open a branch in Europe or 
in South America for the purpose of extending trade is so great 
and the inconveniences so many that it is discouraging to the 
entrance upon the undertaking, but that if there could be a 
measure which afforded an opportunity for consolidation in a 
single agency to one or half a dozen or a dozen different branches 
of commerce, such combination or consolidation to have its office 
ant bureau for the purpose of purely export trade abroad, it 
would facilitate trade to such an extent as to make it profitable. 
For this reason they advocate it. Mr. Hurley has gone to great 
trouble to give to the legislative body volumes of information 
2 their guidance. I now present the volumes for reference by 
them. 

It is clear, Mr. President, and here I must state it, that these 
provisions impinge upon what is known as the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. and likewise upon what is known as the Clayton Act, 
and work to a modified degree some repeal of those provisions 
so far as those laws would prevent organization to aid foreign 
trade. There is no object of modifying either of these statutes’ 
for domestic trade. The Federal Trade Commission, and par- 
ticularly Chairman Hurley, are anxious to have it known that as 
to all domestic eommerce they are anxious that nothing he done 
to change the status of those laws. It is as to foreign trade 
they are in this measure addressing themselves. 

With this statement I should like to hear from the able 
Senator the chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. Simmons] 
whether he feels from his own information and discussion with 
the Senators as to the amendment that I have tendered that it 
would take such a field and be so prolonged as to affect the due 
disposition of this measure. I pause for information from him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I temporarily yield to the Senator at this time, 
not yielding the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. - Mr. President, the proposition ef the Sena- 
tor from Illinois to amend the pending bill by adding what is 
known as the Webb bill, the provisions and purpose of which he 
has just discussed, was considered by the Finance Committee 
very thoroughly. The committee was unable to agree, and it 
made no recommendations to the Senate with respect to it. 

Personally, I am very much in favor of the amendment. I 
should like to see it added to the pending bill. I think it would 
accomplish great good; but I have conferred with my colleagues 
on both sides of the Chamber and I find very determined oppo- 
sition to it. 

I find that if the amendment is insisted upon it will probably 
be days, if not weeks, before we will be able to seeure a vote 
upon this bill and before Congress will be able to adjourn. 

I do not think, important as I believe the amendment to be, 
that it is so important to pass it just at this time that we should 
put Senators to the inconvenience of a delay of the adjournment 
of Congress and the passage of the pending bill for the length of 
time which I am absolutely sure it would take to dispose of the 
bill if the amendment is to be discussed and acted upon. I am 
saying this after most thorough investigation of the situation. 
If I had any doubt about the situation I would not say it; if I 
believed that we could secure action upen this amendment within 
two days I would favor pressing it; but I am absolutely sure that 
that can not be done. For that reason I am inclined to appeal 
to the Senator from Illinois to withdraw the amendment. 

The bill which he now offers as an amendment has passed the 
other House by a very large majority; it is pending in this 
body, and it will not die with the adjournment of this session,- 
but it will be on the calendar when we meet here in December. 
Then we can give it thorough consideration, with ample time to 
discuss it. I hope the Senator will not press his amendment 
under these circumstances. - 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, before I continue my observas 
tions, I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. who, I under, 
stand, desires to give me some views as to the time he thinks 
the discussion from his viewpoint will require, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President, for myself, I am very 
strongly opposed to the adoption of the proposed amendment at 
this time. I regard it as altogether too important to be taken 
up in the closing hours of this session. I chink it would com- 
sume a very considerable portion of time if we were to debate it 
as thoroughly as its importance would require. I can not bring 
myself, with my present opinion upon the subject, to consent 
that the Sherman Act shall be so amended as to permit the 
formation ef combinations in this country fo exploit, as I be- 
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lieve such formations would exploit, the great masses of the 
people of other countries. I do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate now to go into the matter more fully, but I will say to 
the Senator from Illinois that I am convinced, from informa- 
tion which I have as to the attitude of Senators, not only upon 
this side of the Chamber but upon the other side as well, toward 
this amendment, that we should be entering upen a subject of 
discussion the end of which no Member of this body can at this 
time foretell. 4 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. As the genial Senator from Illinois is distribut- 
ing his time, and has called for an expression of opinion as to 
the advisability of considering his amendment at this time, I 
take advantage of his generous offer to say a few words on the 
subject and to express my ideas in relation to it. 

I am glad the Senator from Illinois has offered this amend- 
ment, and 1 have been very nuch in the hope that it would now 
be considered by the Senare and decided on its merits. I see 
no reason why it should not be. It is a matter of vast impor- 
tanze. It is a matter to which I have been giving much study 
and attention for the last two or three years, and it is a matter 
on which I have very decided views. i 

Two years ago, when the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate, of which I then Lad and have now the honor of be- 
ing a member, was considering the bill for the Federal Trade 
Commission law and formulating it as it was reported to the 
Scnute, and was sitting almost daily, I tried to have the prin- 
ciples of the Webb bill adopted by that committee and reported 
out and made a part of the Federal Trade Commission law. At 
that time my suggestions met with very slight consideration; no 
Senator seemed disposed to pay auy attention to them; no Sena- 
tor seemed to regard them as being of much merit or impor- 
tance, I received very little encouragement, I am glad, how- 
ever, to see that, with further publicity given to the matter, the 
principles embodied in the Webb Dill have grown very much in 
public favor until they are now approved by no less a personage 
than the President of the United States, as evidenced by his re- 
marks upon the subject at quite a number of recent public gath- 
erlugs where ie made addresses, and that they also have the 
unganimous approval and indorsement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 


I feel glad to have had the honor, so far as I know, of having 
originated—or, at least, if not having originated, of having 
origiuully presented—the principles embodied in this bill to a 
comiittee of this body and having urged their embodiment in a 
bill to be reported to the Senate, I feel very much gratified that 
my views, which two years ago met with such scant considera- 
tion, have grown so much in popular approval. While at that 
time I was not able to have the principles of the Webb bill 
embodied in the bill which was reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of this body and made a part of its report in 
favor of the trade commission law, I did succeed in having 
adopted by the Senate Committee ou Interstate Commerce, at 
my instance, the provision of the Federal Trade Commission 
law which authorizes and directs the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate the practices of foreign combinations organized 
and conducted for the purpose of beating down and keeping 
down the prices of our export products. It was at my instance 
that that provision was by that committee put into the Federal 
Trade Commission law, which was passed by the Senate, nc- 
cepted by the House, and became a part of the law. 

I mn also glad to say that when the members of the Federal 
Trade Commission were appointed and were assembled to or- 
ganize, when the President of the United States addressed them 
on their duties and on his understanding of the meaning of the 
law, the President urged them, as their first and most im- 
portant duty, to take up the work, authorized by my provision, 
of studying the workings and the practices of foreign combina- 
tions organized and conducted for the purpose of keeping down 
the prices of our export products. 

The commission, I believe, did take that question up as its 
first work, and conducted an extended investigation through 
its agents in foreign countries of the workings of the combina- 
tions formed to keep down the prices of our export products. 
As the result of that investigation the commission has made 
an exhaustive report, which, I believe. was submitted to Con- 
gress, or to the President and Congress jointly, in which the 
commission reports findings of fact and gives its conclusions 
and views, unanimously taking the position that a law of this 
kind is badly ueeded and should be enacted. It reported as a 
result of that investigation that our export trade is the subject 
of vicious, unfair, and dishonest practices and combinations in 


foreign countries which work to the detriment of our export 
trade, and therefore to the detriment of this country and of 
its prosperity. I am glad to say the commission is unanimous 
in that report, and the report is before us; at least, it has been 
placed where it is available to us. I think that its reasoning 
is incontrovertible; I think it shows facts and submits conclu- 
sions that ought to convince any fair-minded man that there 
is great need of a law of this kind, : 

Our exporters in many instances are at the mercy of these 
conscienceless combinations in foreign countries. I know the 
testimony taken in that investigation, which I have read, shows 
that as to some of out products the buyers of Europe buy 
through one buying agency—that is, practically all of the prin- 
cipal buying in Europe in some lines of our products is done 
through one purchasing agent. That agent says to our export- 
ers, “ We will pay you so much for your product; and if you 
do not want to take that, you must wait until you are willing 
to sell at that price.” 

Our manufacturers and prođucers are engaged in continuous 
production of their goods. They must keep in operation. They 
can not afford to close down. They are men to whose capital 
there is some limit; they are not all possessed of unlimited 
capital; they can not afford to go ahead year after year pro- 
ducing their goods, laying them up, storing them away, and wait- 
ing before disposing of their goods an indefinite length of time, 
disregarding these unfair offers from abroad. The consequence 
is that in a measure they must take what they can get, and in 
many instances they. have to take the prices that are offered by 
the foreign agencies. 

Mr. President, the esteemed Senator from Illinois seems to be 
about to interrupt me. If I am taking him off of the floor, I 
will desist; but I understood him to invite other Senators to 
express their views, and I accepted his invitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LEWIS. I assure the Senator I do not want to disturb 

him. I will be very glad to hear his views as to whether this 
amendment should be considered to-night; but, if the Senator 
desires to continue further remarks us to the merits of the 
measure, I am afraid the measure will have to be laid before 
the Senate. 
Mr. MYERS. I thought that was what the esteemed Sen- 
ator wanted. I thought his amendment was before the Senate 
and that he had called for expressions about it. I will bring 
my remarks to a close very shortly, however. I know I am 
trespassing on the generosity of the esteemed Senator from 
Illinois, who is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. I do not want to disturb the Senator, because 
his observations are very illuminating and entertaining upon 
that particular subject. 

Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator for the compliment. I 
appreciate that he says my remarks are very illuminating, but 
the Senator does not want to hear much more of them. I know 
I am trespassing on his time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I may say, if that is true, it 
would merely be beeause of the contrast of the brilliancy of the 
Senator’s observations to my feeble efforts, and I should have to 
protect myself under the law of self-preservation. 

Mr. MYERS, The Senator is indulging in sarcasm, I fear. I 
am not worthy to be mentioned in the same breath with the 
brilliant Senator from Illinois. He is more generous with his 
compliments than his time. I shall desist directly, thanking him 
for his patience. 

Mr. LEWIS. I want to say to the Senator that if he desires 
to continue his very interesting discussion upon the merits of 
the matter he must not let me cut him off. I only desire to re- 
mind him that if he could proceed without taking me from the 
floor I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I am nearly through. 
few minutes, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. This symposium may be interesting, and possibly in- 
structive, but the Senator from Illinois has no right to hold 
the floor and farm it out to other Senators indefinitely. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if I am trespassing too far, I 
will conclude. I was fearful from what the Senator from INi- 
nois sald that he was about to withdraw his amendment. 
Thers would then be nothing before the Senate pertaining to it, 
and I wanted to urge him not to withdraw it. If the good Senator 
from New Hampshire and the good Senator from Illinois wilt 
bear with me just about one minute longer, I will close, and 
not say anything further. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, it is getting very late and I 
presume the chairman of the Finance Committee wishes to dis- 
pose of this bill to-night. I really think the Senate ought to 


I will finish in a very 
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proceed in order, and if the Senator from Ilinois is going to 
withdraw his amendment, he should be allowed to do so. If 
he is going to offer it, then, of course, the Senator from Mon- 
tana has a perfect right to proceed to debate it. He is debat- 
ing the merits of a question now which is not before the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, that is not unusual at all. How- 
ever, I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that if he 
will be patient for just a few moments, I will quit. I was 
fearful that if I did not say a few words now, I would have 
no opportunity at all, I presume I have occupied so much of the 
time of the Senate to-day that Senators are not to be blamed 
for becoming weary. I do not wonder at their protesting. I do 
not see why this amendment should not be considered on its 
merits. Suppose it does take two or three or four days, what 
are three or four days of time as compared to the importance 
of our export trade, [Laughter.] Mr. President, even if tres- 
passing on the time of others, I am glad I am humorous. The 
Senator from North Carolina spoke of this debate continuing 
three or four days. and I was quoting him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, three or four days of time 
is little compared to eternity; but I do not think we want to 
stay here and listen to the Senator for three òr four days, 

Mr. MYERS. I was not expecting to take that length of 
time nor a small part of it. I supposed others would speak on 
the amendment. The Senator from New Hampshire need not 
stay and listen to me a moment if he does not choose to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I renew my point of order. 
There is something before the Senate or there is not. Further- 
more, the Senator from Illinois can not farm out the floor to 
other Senators. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized, if he desires to proceed. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will finish in a few sentences, 
if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator from Montana only desires that 
length of time, I will yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think we ought to consider the 
amendment now, and not put it over until December. The 
December session, the winter session, is going to be crowded 
with land-leasing legislation, water-power legislation, appro- 
priation bills, and other things that must come up then, and we 
will be lucky if we get through with the program which has 
already been mapped out for the winter session. I hope the 
Senator will not withdraw his amendment, and that we may 
consider it now. Now, Mr. President, having trespassed fur- 
ther on the time of the genial Senator from Illinois than 1 
intended, I close. I may have more to suy to the Senate on 
this highly important subject at another time. I thank the 
esteemed Senator from Illinois for his kind indulgence and 
thunk the Senate for its attention. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES, I merely want to suggest to the Senator from 
Montana that there is nothing to prevent him offering the 
amendment if the Senator from Illinois withdraws it, 

Mr. MYERS. The consensus of opinion seems to be that I 
am not entitled to the floor. Therefore I will not answer the 
esteemed Senator from Washington further than to thank him 
for his kind suggestion and to say I will consider it. I may 
act as he suggests. Circumstances will determine my course, 
This matter must and shall have attention. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, from the carefully considered re- 
marks of the able Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and 
from the record I have produced, it is very apparent that this 
matter has great merit, and will at a proper time be consid- 
ered by the Senate; but the eminent chairman of the commit- 
tee having charge of this bill, feeling that the introduction of 
this matter at this time would seriously interfere with the 
prospects of an early vote and the proper disposition of the 
revenue bill, and as he is informed by six Senators on the Re- 
publican side and three or more on the Democratic that six duys 
of debate would be consumed in an effort to defeat the measure, 
I am compelled to respect his wishes and not urge my amend- 
ment at this time; but I give notice now that I shall at the first 
opportunity, even if it has to be at the December session, press 
the matter because of the merit it discloses, as is shown by the 
report made upon it by the efficient officers of our Government 
who have given so deep and conscientious study to the subject. 
I shall have this bill passed. I yield for the present. 

I ask, Mr. President, that my amendment may still remain 
on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr, President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Secretary’s desk, and call the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado to it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. t 

The Secrerary. On page 144, line 1, after the word “ pro- 
ducer,” it is proposed to insert the words “ or merchant”; and 
on page 144, line 3, after the word “ producer,” it is proposed 
to insert the words “or merchant.” 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I will not take any time in 
explaining this amendment. : 

Mr, THOMAS. I will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to present an amend- 
ment, which I have submitted to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, to come in after line 4 on page 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
. On page 23, after line 4, it is proposed to 

sert: 

No penalty shall be imposed NHeeted perso 
83 taille heretofore or thay to ire tages feos at 8 
if it is shown satisfactorily that no tax was or would be due by reason 
of an 5 a for which no claim was filed with such person or 
corporation by the person entitled to such exemption. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think that is a very proper 
amendment, and I accept it. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
wish to offer, and to which I invite the attention of the members 
of the committee and of the Senate. 

I can hardly hope that the Senate is prepared at this time to 
accept this amendment as an amendment to the revenue bill, but 
it contains a principle which I think ultimately will be written 
into the law, and which I think ought to be considered. I should 
be glad to have the Senate adopt it, although I think it will 
arouse some controversy that would preclude its present adop- 
tion. It proposes to add a new section, 96-A, on page 141, after 
line 23, as follows: 

The President of the United States shall have the right, after due 
public notice, to lower any rate on any article in any schedule of the 
tariff acts whenever he may find it practicable thereby to enlarge the 
exports of the United States to a foreign country by a ere ee agree- 
ment whereby each party thereto shall agree to lower certain of Its own 
tariff rates so as to enlarge the mutual exchange of commerce between 
the countries parties to such reciprocal contract, provided no rate 
shall be fixed by the President at a point lower than the difference in 
the cost of productien at home and abroad, as ascertained by the United 
States Tarif Commission, or which shall permit unfair competition with 
American j 

Mr. President, I am not going to detain the Senate by any 
discussion of this matter. I think every Senator here probably 
has his mind as fully made up now as it would be after several 
hours of discussion. I only wish now to submit it to the Senate, 
I shall not even ask for a record vote. If it be voted down, if it 
be not acceptable to the Senate, I shall not urge it. I am not 
a member of the committee, I think that we are able to expand 
our own internal activities in an important way by expanding 
our exports; we can not hope to expand our exports except to 
the extent that we permit imports to pay for those exports, 
Believing that, and believing that American exports can not be 
paid for in gold, but must be paid for ultimately in the products 
of other people, 1 believe that we should enlarge our own inter- 
nal activities to the extent that we enlarge our exports, and 
that we must discriminate and permit imports of like value in 
order to expund these exports. Believing in that principle, I 
have drawn this proposed amendment for the Recorp, hoping 
to sow some seed that may ultimately lead to fruit, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator was kind enough 
to show me his amendment this afternoon, and I told him that 
it would be impossible for the committee to accept it. I trust 
we may have a vote on it, and that it may not prevail. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am going to take just 
one minute to say that the proposition offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma has the sanction of the name of a great leader 
of the Republican Party. ' 

Mr. OWEN. McKinley, í 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Blaine’s whole administration of the 
State Department, really, in so far as economie problems were 
concerned, was embodied in exactly that principle, 

Mr. GALLINGER, But, Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment. I remember, as a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, going to the State 
Department. The entire committee was called there to confer 
with Mr. Blaine upon exactly this proposition, It was his 
desire thut we should retain the sugar duties—at the time sugar. 
in the bill as we were framing it was made free—in order that 
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he, as Secretary of State, might have the opportunity to use 
those duties as u basis of enlarging our trade abroad. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I quite agree with the 
Senator, so far as the reciprocity feature is concerned; but I do 
not recall that Mr. Blaine advocated giving the President of the 
United States authority to change tariff rates. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Yes; that was exactly the provision that 
was embodied in the Dingley bill, ‘The President was given 
exactly that power. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Under reciprocal relations? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; in order that we might get re- 
ciprocal trade benefits out of it; just precisely that. If the 
Senator from Oklahoma had studied the tariff policy of Mr. 
Blaine as it was carried forward and, according to my recollee- 
tion, embodied in the Dingley taw by a provision in that law, 
I do not think he could have more accurately embodied it in an 
amendment than he has in the amendment which he has offered. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. STONE. No; I desire to ask the Senator a question. T 
understood the Senator from Wisconsin to say that when he 
was a Member of the House of Representatives and a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House the entire com- 
mittee was called to the State Department to confer with Secre- 
tary Blaine about tariff legislation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President; that is exactly 
what I said. 

Mr. STONE. May I inquire, if the Senator please, whether, 
according to his recollection, the honorable ‘Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GaLtincrer] was at that time a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. He was not, Mr. President. I do not 
know that he was ever a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. He wus not at that time, in any event. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I was not, I served with the Senator 
when he was a member. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And permit me to say, Mr. President, 
on the question of the propriety of the committee’s going to the 
State Department to confer with Secretary Blaine under the 
circumstances, that Mr. Blaine was in ill health at that time to 
such an extent that it was impossible for him to address the com- 
mittee standing. It was not possible for him then to appear 
before the Committee on Ways and Means at the House end of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I inquire of my friend who was Speaker 
ef the House at that time? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Reed, of Maine, was Speaker of the 
House at that time. 

Mr. STONE. The great and conspicuous Speaker, the rather 


Mr. STONE. I interrupt the Senator to 
special attention—to the fact that in those good old days of Re- 
publican control, even when Tom Reed, one of our great men, 
with whom I served in the House, as the Senator fram Wisconsin 
did, was the Speaker of the House, as I understand the Senator, 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
also the Finance Committee of the Senate, were mtd the 


of course, but advice or suggestions from a wise and very able 
man as to public legislative. policies, then pending. 1 
eall attention to this 25 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I had no idea that my 


white as parchment. The only thing in 
to be animated was these brilliant eyes 


euss this question with us sitting in his chair, 
said: 
ask you to let me lean on the desk and speuk to vou.“ He was 
in very frail heutth. He mude a talk to the Committee on Ways 
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and Means that will always remain in my memory. He im- 

pressed upon us the importance of extending our trade and the 

importance of employing precisely the principle suggested by 
the Senator from Oklahoma as a means of opening foreign mar- 
kets without ‘sacrificing the principle of protection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

Rieder I offer the amendment which I send to the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. On page 58, line 7, it is proposed to insert the 

following proviso: 

Provided, That where tax heretofore due and 
duly paid the — i shall not be recoltorted ee see 
er corporation—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I think we have just adopted that amend- 
ment, offered by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr, JONES. Oh, no; it is a different amendment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say that the Senator from North 
Carolina is mistaken. I ask that the reading be continued. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably I did not hear enough of the 
reading. 

The Secretary rend as follows: 

Provided, That where ‘tax heretofore due 
duly paid by the tax; T, it shall not be T 
or corporation — — to retalu it at its source, nor shall any penalty 
be imposed or collected in such cases from the taxpayer, or such per- 
— ——— —— 
of evading payment. i ite 

Mr. SHIELDS. ‘This amendment is somewhat similar to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington, but it 
covers a case that that does not. I will ask that the chairman 
of the committee accept this amendment, and the two can be 
reconciled by the conference committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. S I do not think the Senator from North Caro- 
lina heard the statement I made. 

Mr. SIMMONS, No; I did not. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SHIELDS. This amendment covers cases of injustice in 
the collection of taxes that are not covered by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington, and just accepted by 
the committee. I will ask that this be aceepted, and that the 
two be reconciled by the conference eonnnittee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can see no objection to that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am not able now to catch the difference; but in confer- 
ence we can take the two amendments and write out the correct 
principle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. r 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, when the Army appro- 
priation bill was before the Senate the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fortzerre], under a suspension of the rules, offered, and 
there was agreed to, an amendment providing for an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 for the support of the dependents of soldiers, 
enlisted men, in the militia and in the Regular Army for a-cer- 
tain period; that is to say, from the time of the call until the 
mustering out of the National Guard, a future event. 

There have been two constructions of this amendment by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. It seems that it was submitted 
to the comptroller before it had actually passed the Senate and 
House; and these two constructions by the comptroller very 
seriously affect the application of the appropriation. The comp- 
troller holds that the benefits to the dependents of the National 
Guard can not begin to run until the date when the bill was 
signed, and in view of the veto and the subsequent delays, even 
on that theory there has been a very serious postponement. 
The abject of the Senate, I submit, was to provide for the sup- 
port of these dependents from the time that the bread winner 
entered the service and was unable to support his family, and 
the act, with all due submission, reads in that way, but the 
comptroller has ruled otherwise. In another respect he has 
held, as I see by the evening papers, that only those men who 
were in the National Guard at the time of the enll of the Presi- 
dent can have a benefit for their families, in this way cutting 
out a very large number of men with dependents who were re- 
cruited immediately after the call, and who were lawfully -en- 
listed in the service of the United States. Since that time there 
has been a rule of recruiting adopted providing that men with 
dependents shall not be recruited, but at thut time it was taw- 
ful, and on the impulse, responding to the call of the President, 
it was largely done, 
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I have therefore prepared and now offer an amendment, 
which I have discussed with a number of Senators on this side 
of the Chamber and with some on the other side, and which 
seems to be generally acceptable. This amendment seeks to 
correct the ruling made by the comptroller, and to make this 
provision for the dependents of the National Guardsmen take 
effect from the time that the man ceased to support his family 
and was sent to the frontier, and to be applicable to all classes 
of enlisted men with dependents who are serving there to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add the following as a 
new section at the end of the Dill: 

Sec. 106. The act approved yoy 5 29, 1916, being an act making 
e for the support of the Army for the 1 year ending 
June , 1917, and for other purposes, is hereby amended as follows: 

“The sum of $2,000,000 therein approntato to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War for the support of the family 
of each enlisted man of the Organized Militia or National Guard, or 
of the Regular Army, as therein provided, shall be available to be paid 
on the basis of and for time subsequent to June 18, 1916, the date. of 
the call by the President, and the time for which such payment shall 
be made shall correspond with the time of service of the enlisted men, 
and ere shall be made without reference to the enlisted man hav- 
ing enlisted before or after the call by the President.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland is in the nature of an appropriation 
or to correct a mistake in an appropriation bill. It has no 
place upon this bill. Of course, it is impossible for me to accept 
it. If there is urgency about it, the Senator could easily to- 
morrow secure the passage of a joint resolution and send it over 
to the House, and action should be had upon it. We can not 
afford to encumber this bill with amendments covering all sorts 
of subjects. I trust the Senator will not insist upon it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it not the understanding that Congress 
will adjourn to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that it is. No resolution has 
been passed. I do not think it will be possible for Congress to 
adjourn to-morrow. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What will be the object'on to attaching 
it to this bill? It is to correct a manifest injustice and to carry 
out the will of the Congress imperfectly expressed in a measure 
passed some days ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the 
that is for the Senate. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I hope the Senate will do it. These men 
are entitled to pay for the service rendered the Government. 
Congress has appropriated the money for that purpose, and to 
withhold it now would be very wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are a great many other people in this 
country entitled to money that is due them, but we can not put 
claims of every class for every purpose upon a revenue bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The Senator understands that this amend- 
ment is simply for the correction of an act passed by Congress 
a few days ago. As stated by the Senator from Maryland the 
aucitor has made an interpretation which was not expected and 
really is contrary to the opinion or conclusion of anybody who 
considered the bill upon its passage. The Government of the 
United States can not afford to be unjust to the men who have 
offered their services and their lives in defense of the Nation’s 
flag and upheld the Nation’s honor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Maryland is willing to 
have a vote taken upon the question, let it be taken. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I merely ask the Senator to permit 
a vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Surely I have no objection to the Senate 
passing upon the question. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. All I ask is a vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose 
of asking for the yeas and nays upon the amendment; but if the 
amendment is voted upon, I am confident it will be voted into 
the bill viva voce, and I will not delay, unless it becomes neces- 
sary, the proceedings of the Senate by calling for a yea-and-nay 
vote. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move to strike out of the bill sections 
88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, and 96. 

Mr. STONE. Why not strike out all after the enacting clause? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Alabama. 


Senate wants to put it on the bill, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. There are really some revenue features 
of the bill that the Government needs and will be of benefit to 
the Government of the United States. The part that I en- 
deavor to strike out is that part which is in the bill for political 
purposes and not for the benefit of the Government or the people 
of the United States. 

I make this motion, and if the sections that I move to strike 
out go out of the bill it will carry out what is known as the 
tariff commission. 

Mr. President, I have seen it stated in the papers that I am 
opposed to a tariff commission. That does not carry an abso- 
lute statement of the fact. I am opposed to this tariff com- 
mission. As a matter of fect, I have voted for a tariff commis- 
sion in my legislative career, and I might do so again under 
certain circumstances. It is not the tariff commission that T 
object to; it is the purpose for which this tariff commission is to 
be created. 

When the Dingley law was on the statute books, and a strong 
sentiment had grown up in this country against the protective 
tariff, the Republican Party at that time not being willing to 
lower the duties themselves, it was proposed that a tariff com- 
mission be created to help the Republican Party reduce its 
high tariff rates. I was heartily in favor of that commission, 
not because it was a tariff commission, but because the pur- 
pose of the commission was to move in a Democratic direction 
toward a lower tariff, and, besides, at that time there was not 
all the necessary machinery on the statute books to obtain 
the information that the Ways and Means Committee needed 
to properly legislate on the question of fixing customs duties. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
that at the time to which he refers, when he and I were Mem- 
bers of the House, there was a large number of Democratic 
Members of that body who were opposed to the tariff commis- 
sion, even under the circumstances described by the Senator. 

ht UNDERWOOD. I am not contesting that proposition 
at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I simply wanted to remind the Senator of 
that fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But my opposition to this Tariff Com- 
mission is not the mere fact that it is a tariff commission or 
that it is intended to gather certain facts. My opposition to 
this Tariff Commission, as I stated a few moments ago, is the 
direction in which this legislation is moving. 

Subsequent to the time I speak of, and that my friend from 
Georgia speaks of, the Democratic Party in the House created 
what is known as the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in the Department of Commerce. That bureau is vested 
with practically all the power that is given to thir so-called 
Tariff Commission, the power to investigate industrial conditions 
abroad and at home, to assemble facts and data for the informa- 
tion of Congress, and is required to report to the President of 
the United States and to the two Houses of Congress, I know 
of nothing that directly relates to the tariff that is embraced in 
the power given the commission in this bill that has not already 
been vested by Democratic legislation in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. r 

There are some other powers that are given to the com- 
mission in the bill, but every one of those powers is embraced 
in the powers that have been given to the Trade Commission. 
Taking the power that has been given to the Trade Coinmission, 
the power that has been given to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and the work that is being done by the 
Census Bureau, every subject that it is proposed to have this 
commission investigate is provided for now. There is not a 
particle of this legislation that the machinery of the Govern- 
ment can not to-day operate in reference to and does not operate 
in reference to. : 

It was only a few days ago that I read on the floor of this 
Chamber from a very able document prepared by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, giving information in refer- 
ence to the very subject it is proposed to appoint this commis- 
sion to investigate, 

If there were no governmental powers to obtain facts for the 
information of n Ways and Means Committee of the House or a 
Finance Committee of the Senate, I would be willing to create 
some governmental bureau or some governmental body with 
powers to ascertain those facts. I would not care whether you 
called it a tariff commission or whether you called it a bureau 
of the Government, the name would be entirely immaterial. 
But you already have a bureau to do this work, and the laws 
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have been enacted by the Democratic Party. Now you are pro- 
posing in this bill to make an annual appropriation of $300,000 
a year to-duplicate the work that is already being done by order 
of Democratic Congresses. 

I do aot know why the committee thought it necessary to 
make this un annual appropriation. Of course, I understand 
when they write in the law that the appropriation of $300,000 
shall be an annual appropriation it will be paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States each year, and it will not be necessary to 
come back to Congress and ask for any more money unless they 
endeavored to exceed that amount, because the appropriation 
will be continued and Congress will have no further check over 
the matter unless there is a sentiment in both Houses of Con- 
gress existing at the same time to repeal the annual appropria- 
tion. 

My objection to this tariff commission is that it is not going 
to accomplish the results desired. I hold in my hand an article 
that was written for the North American Review by Prof. F. W. 
Taussig, who occupies a chair in one of the leading universities 
of this country. Prof. Taussig is an authority on questions of 
this kind, and he writes this article on the proposal for a tariff 
commission. I will not read the entire article, but I desire to 
reui to the Senate a few statements made by Prof. Taussig on 
this subject. He says: 

The first thing that needs to be borne in mind is that no tarif com- 
mission can settle Jicies. No administrative body of any kind can 
decide for the country whether it is to adopt protection or free trade, 
to apply more of protection or less, to enact “a tariff for revenue with 
incidental prot on,“ or a system of purely fiscal duties. Such ques- 
tious of principle must be settled by ress—that is, by the 

Prof. Taussig is eminently right in reaching this conclusion. 
In fact he is so right that the Committee on Finance in pre- 
paring this bill has recognized that fact and do not authorize 
the commission that it proposes to appoint to do any work ex- 
cept a finding of facts. They are not authorized or directed to 
report their conclusions as to whether there shall be a high 
tariff rate or a low tariff rate to Congress; they are not au- 
thorized in any way to change the tariff laws of the country. 

There has been a sentiment in the United States in favor of 
a tariff commission. There has been a sentiment in the United 
States thut Js in favor of taking the tariff out of politics. I 
think there has been a strong sentiment to that effect, and 
many men in the United States have favored and still favor 
and will -continue to favor a tariff commission because they 
believe that if a tariff commission is created it will take away 
from the two Houses of Congress the control of tariff legislation 
and vest it in a body that will be independent of political control. 

Well, of course, you and I know that that is an le 
proposition; that when the Constitution of the United States 
placed in the hands of the House of Representatives ‘the 
sole authority to originate revenue legislation it decreed for 
all time to come that tariff legislation must originate in the 
House of Representatives; that it must be written by the 
Congress and can not be divorced from political control so 
long as that provision of the Constitution of the United Stutes 
remains; and that provision of the Constitution will never be 
amended, because, no matter what gentlemen of high finance 
may think, and gentlemen who own the great industries of 
the country may desire, the plain people of the United States 
will never consent that the power to tax them ‘shall be taken 
away from their immediate Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States. i 

Tt has been said that you are going to write a “scientific” 
tariff, and that the purpose of creating this board is to write 
a “scientific” tariff law. I am not surprised that men out- 
side of the Congress of the United States should make that 
statement, but I am surprised that men in the Congress of the 
United States should stand for a proposition of that kind. 

Do you Republicans believe that you can find men to act on 
this commission who will have a more intimate and scientific 
knowledge of industrial conditions and their relation to customs 
legislation than Walker, McKinley, Wilson, and Dingley? 

In the first place, there can not be a scientific tariff law, 
and if there could be a scientific tariff law, are the Members 
of the Congress of the United States willing to admit that we 
ean employ clerks in the departments who are more capable 
of writing scientific tariff laws than are we? If that be so, 
we had better send our commissions back to our people and 
ask them to send men here who are capable of representing 
them in connection with the great subjects with which we have 
to deal. Here is what Prof. Taussig says in reference to this 
subject: 

It is further to be borne in mind that the advocacy of a “ scientific” 
settlement of the tariff does not carry us far. There are no scientific 


Jaws applicable to economic problems in the same 


as the laws of 
physics are applicable to engineering problems. if 


wa, 
If we extend the term 
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“ science " to economics we must remember that it can refer in this 
subject only to certain generalizations and to a body of useful infor- 
mation, not to a system of clear-cut principles or laws. 

He is eminently correct. You may establish a board or a 
bureau that can furnish Congress with a fund of useful infor- 


‘mation; and that is as far as you can go, because the repre- 


sentatives of the people must, of necessity, when they get that 
ont rag determine on what basis your tax Jaws shall be 
written. 

It is the political principle that the people of the United 
States must decide how your custom tax laws shall be written. 
If they desire a low tariff. they elect a Democratic Congress; 
at least they are supposed to send them here for that pur- 
pose; if they want a high protective tariff, they send a Re- 
publican Congress; and on the basis of facts that your clerks 
may furnish you, either a Democratic House of Representatives 
or a Republican House of Representatives prepares a bill to 
meet the theory that the people of the United States have 
selected them to write on the statute books. 

I know there is complaint about the committees of Congress 
making mistakes in the preparation of tariff legislation. In 
my own judgment there are mistakes made; there will always 
be mistakes made, no matter from what source you gather your 
information or in whut hands you place the writing of the law; 
but the greatest difficulty that the Congress of the United 
States and its committees have to face on this subject is the 
fact that political exigencies drive the Republican Party or 
drive the Democratic Party to an entire revision of all the 
tariff schedules at one time. I do not think there is a Repub- 
lican Member of this Senate who will deny the fact that if so 
unfortunate a thing to the country should happen in the next 
November election as the Republican Party being returned to 
power in both branches of Congress and the election of a Re- 
publican President, yon would reenact tariff laws without wait- 
ing for the report of this tariff commission. 

I ask, Is there a Senator on the Republican side who will con- 
trovert my statement? Not one. You are not going to await the 
report of this tariff commission if the people return you to 
power. We did not await the report of a tariff commission 
when the people returned us to power. They had given us the 
mandate; we obeyed it; and so will you. 

The only thing I can say to you. if you want to enact carefully 
considered tariff laws, is to make them in detail; write one 
schedule at a time; take ample time, after careful considera- 
tion of each schedule, and you will improve the preparation of 
the law as we would improve the preparation of the law if we 
would go at it in that way. You will never improve it by pny- 
ing -$300,000 a year for a tariff commission, that will merely 
duplicate the facts that you will have in hand on the 4th duy 
of March of next year if you are returned to power. 

My friends on the Republican side of the Chamber have based 
their argument in favor of a tariff commission on the iden thut 
the country and the Congress are entitled to know the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad. a theory which 
has been repudiated by Democratic Congresses until this ‘tariff 
commission bill was presented to this Congress. The Demo- 
eratic Purty has never accepted until now this theory that we 
should write customhouse tax legislation by ascertaining what 
was the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 
because that of itself recoguizes the fact that we should write 
such legislation for the special interests that it is desired to 
protect, and not primarily in the interest of the Government 
of the United States and its revenue. 

Here I want to put on the stand on this subject of the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad, a Repub- 
lican witness, Prof. Taussig, a man who believes in a protective 
tariff—a moderate protective tariff I must say, but a protective 
tariff—and I desire to call to your attention what he says with 
reference to this cost-of-production theory 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator reads that, will the 
Senator tell me, for my personal information, where he gets the 
idea that Prof. Taussig is a Republican? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I heard him so state before the 
Committee on Ways and Means at a hearing which was held 
when the Payne tariff bill was being considered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘That will be news to the people of New 
England, I think. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD, I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will state, for the information of the 
Senator from Alabama, that I studied political economy under 
Prof. Taussig some 33 or 34 years ago at Harvard College, and 
as soon as I graduated I endeavored to forget as rapidly as 
possible all I had learned under him. He was a free trader, 
with no politics, and is to-day. I speak that with the highest 
respect for Prof. Taussig, for he is a notable man, and has 
made many contributions to economic literature, for what they 
are worth. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I am sure that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania proceeded to forget Prof. Taussig’s instruction, because, 
as I have said, although Prof. Taussig believes in a protective 
tariff, he believes in a low protective tariff, and I am satisfied 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania differs from him, because 
the Senator from Pennsylvania believes in so high a protective 
tariff that the industries of Pennsylvania will meet with no 
competition whatever. from abroad. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield further to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am so accustomed to that kind of argu- 
ment that I am becoming rather callous to it. As a Senator of 
this body. I am no more interested in the industries of Penn- 
sylvania than I am in those of Alabama, but whether or not 
Prof. Taussig—and I speak with the greatest respect and regard 
for that gentleman—helieves in duties on imports, the duties he 
favors are even lower than those ad valorem duties advocated by 
the Senator from Alabama, and, to my mind, amount to prac- 
tically free trade and render him ineligible to qualify as a 
Republican witness. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I am satisfied if the Senator will 
take the trouble to read Prof. Taussig’s latest book on the 
tariff—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I have read all his books. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He will find that the professor states 
that he does favor a protective tariff. However, he is an able 
man, a man of very great scientific attainments; and here is 
what he says about the cost-of-production theory: 

For example, it is often maintained, not only in the United States but 
in other countries as well, that the scientific solution of the question 
is that of the equalization of competition. or the equalization of costs 
of production. he underlying idea is that such duties shall be im- 
posed as will equalize the difference between cost of production within 
a country and a lower cost of production in foreign countries. Now, 
1 do not myself believe that this is a scientific or a commendable basis 
for the levying of protective duties. Consistently carried ont, it 
amounts to saying that all industries are equally worth having; but 
when differences fo cost are great, duties “Should be correspondingly 
high; that every industry, no matter how ill adapted to a country’s 
natural resources or its industrial qualities, should have the equaliz- 
ing protection; that we should never stop to consider what are the 
directions in which we can app.y a country’s labor and capital to 
greatest advantage. 

And no one can determine that except the Congress of the 
United States. You will accomplish nothing by telling this com- 
mission to ascertain production cost, as you do in this bill. 
You can not ascertain the production cost or the difference in 
the production cost at home and abroad, because the difference 
of cost between two plants in this country you would often find 
is greater than the difference between the average cost in this 
country and the cost in some plant abroad. It is a matter that 
can not be ascertained ; it can only be guessed at. Prof. Taussig 
continues: 


Much is said at the present juncture about the importance of a tariff 
commission in order to put the country in a srite of industrial “ pre- 
paredness.” The wal, it is said, must necessarily come to a close before 
very long, and then new conditions of international competition will 
have to faced. Should we not have a careful and elaborate inquiry 
as to the best way of facing the coming situation? On this matter 
also I doubt whether a tarif commission can belp us much. No one, 
not the ablest set of men, even though provided with any amount of 
money for engaging “ experts,” can bly learn what sort of industrial 
conditions will have to be faced when the war comes to an end. We 
could not go to European countries for the p se of investigation, or 
send agents to European couniries, for the obvious reason that the 

ve Governments would not allow us to r into their affairs. 
Even If we could send agents and get all possible information concern- 
ing existing conditions, no prediction could be made concerning the 
course of development after peace 


Omitting part of his statement, he continues: 


3 venture to express my opinion that there is cxaggera- 
tion in the k about the necessity of p ness for the coming 
conditions of peace. No doubt there will be a jar, a shock, when the 
war comes to a close, but it is not likely to be so great as that which 
came at the outbreak of the war. Then there was a crash from a clear 
sky. Now, everybody knows that the change is certain to come, and 
everybody is more or less on the lockout for it. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that the end of the war will cause an industrial 
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crisis in any creat st all comparable to that of the midsummer of 
1914, least of all in the Untted States. No doubt there will be a period 
of readjustment, of uncertainty, very possibly of depression; then a 
gradual settling down to the new conditions. And as this gradual 


settlement takes place, I am by no means sure that any far-reaching 


change in international trade will be experienced. 

Certainly, so far as imports of manufactured articles into the United 
States are concerned, 1 see no probability that they will be greatly 
swelled. European industry is much more likely o be weakened than 
to be strengthened by the fearful strain of the war, and for some 

ears in the future is less likely to be a formidable competitor than 

fore. Undoubtedly there wiil be varying conditions in different in- 
dusiries, but I see no indications of a portentous outpouring of exports. 
Whether the great struggle will eventually have far-reaching conse- 
1 relations between nations it would be 
hazardous now to predict. But any long-drawn-out and slowly de- 
veloping consequences of this kind can have no bearing upon the im- 
mediate tariff problem confronting the United States. To repeat, the 
tariff-commission project should considered without regard to the 
war contingencies, 

_ That statement can not be successfully controverted. I read, 
in a letter published by the National Cify Bank of New York 
last July, a statement that in the war zones of Europe there had 
been destroyed by the contending armies $3,000,000,000 worth of 
industrial plants. Does anyone suppose that they can be re- 
built in an hour or a day? Does anybody suppose that the rail- 
roads that have been torn up and destroyed are going to be 
rebuilt in an hour? Does not everyone know that the whole 
strain of the contending powers of Europe has been on winning 
this war, and not on industry; that there are millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of machinery and industrial plants that have 
been worn out and destroyed and can not be replaced? Then, to 
say that the hour this war closes we will be in more danger of 
competition from abroad than we were before the war com- 
menced is an idle theory, in my judgment. 

Why should you create this tariff commission now? There 
never was a more ill-advised time. There is no competition from 
abroad that seriously jeopardizes any American industry of to- 
day. You can not ascertain the facts by the creation of this 
tariff commission, You can not ascertain them at home, and you 
can not ascertain them abroad, because all industry at home und 
abroad is in an abnormal condition. Your tariff commission can 
not go to the great countries of Europe and investigate cost con- 
ditions or trade conditions to-day. They probably will not, for a 
year or more, be able to do so. But even if they did, they would 
not find normal conditions on which to base their conclusions; 
and when you come to the conditions at home, is there a man in 
this Chamber who will assert that industrial conditions at home 
are normal? You know they are not. I know they are not. 
Then why pursue the indefensible policy of appointing a com- 
mission, giving certain gentlemen high office. and making a 
charge on the people of the United States of $300,000 a year to 
engage at this time in the investigation of industrial problems 
that everybody admits are not normal, and that will be of no 
value when normal conditions return? And everybody admits 
that until normal conditions return there is no necessity for 
their doing the work of finding these facts. 

It was my purpose, Mr. President, to go very much more thor- 
oughly into the discussion of this subject than I intend to do 
to-night. The hour is late. I had hoped that I could have 
brought this matter before the Senate this morning, but other 
Senators had the right of way with their amendments, and my 
opportunity to move to strike out these sections of the bill of 
necessity was delayed. . : 

I know that the argument I make is idle for the present. The 
words I say in the main fall on deaf ears. But, Mr. President, 
for 20 years of my life, at the other end of the Capitol, I repre- 
sented a great manufacturing district. Many of my constituency 
believed in the theory of a high protective tariff. 

I honestly believed that we had no right to use the taxing 
power of this great Government to advance special interests; 
that we had no right to use the taxing power of this Govern- 
ment to tax a dollar out of one man’s pocket and to put it into 
another man’s pocket. For 20 years, representing a manufac- 
turing district, I maintained that faith, and I had the great 
honor of aiding, in part, in ultimately writing that faith on the 
statute books of this land. 

To-day I represent a larger constituency—a constituency that 
is largely agricultural and not manufacturing; a constituency 
that thoroughly sustains the view I take that the taxing power 
should not be used to advance special interests, Therefore, al- 
though I regret greatly that it is my misfortune to differ from 
my party colleagues. I would be recreant to the trust that the 
people of Alabama have imposed upon me if I remained silent 
and accepted a change of faith without protest. 

As I said, I am not opposed to the mere appointing of some 
clerks and calling them a tariff commission. There are cir- 
cumstances under which I might be willing to agree to it, and 
have agreed to it. 1 am not opposed to gathering all the facts 
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that can be gathered for the information of the Ways:and Means 
Committee of the House or.the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate. The more facts they have, the better will be their legis- 
lation. I merely desire again to call to your attention the fact 
that every detail. that you provide for this bill is already in 
the existing law; that the machinery of this Government is 
prepared to-day under the law to furnish the Congress of the 
United States with every fact that this so-called tariff com- 
mission can find for you, and that it is a waste of money to 
make this duplication. 

But that is not the point to which I most object. My objection 
to the writing of this legislation into law at this time is that it is 
written in the statute books to move away from the fundamental 
principles of Democracy so far as its idea ef writing the cus- 
toms luws of this country is concerned. There never has been 
a tariff commission created in the history of this country for 
the purpose of sustaining fundamental principles, but they 
have all been created as an excuse to the people, to temporize 
with conditions. 

Take the tariff board of 1883. There was a growing demand 
in the United States fora lowering of the tariif rates through- 
out the country. The tariff beard of 1883 was appointed to 
meet that condition. That board met and reported in favor of 
a reduction of tariff rates, with what result? The finding of 
the board was repudiated by the Republican Party. The Re- 
publican Party a few years ago, when there came again a uni- 
versal demand for a reduction of the tariff after the Payne 
tariff law had its disappointing effects on the country, tried to 
better conditions by the creation of a tariff board. The reports 
of that tariff board resulted in finding facts which did not sus- 
tain Republican theories, and I know of no Republican states- 
mun who was willing to base his tariff views on the findings 
of his own board. They did not use tt, and could not use it. It 
was appointed to temporize with political conditions. 

I want to know from my Democratic colleagues why they 
want to temporize with conditions to-day? That is what this 
section of the bill means. Why do they want to temporize with 
conditions to-day? It is only three years ago that you wrote on 
the statute books a tariff bill which you said kept the faith to 
the American people, and which your party and your President 
said kept the faith. It has had no chance for trial. There has 
been no opportunity to determine fairly whether it was wise or 
not. During the few short months it was on the statute books 
before the outbreak of the European war it produced the neces- 
sary revenue to run the Government under the then existing 
conditions, and it did not bring about an alarming condition to 
the industries of this country, as shown by the facts. But most 
of the imports that competed with home industry came from 
Europe. A large proportion of our revenues came from Europe. 

When all of Europe went to war, instead of the tariff law of 
to-day having an opportunity to show whether it was a fairly 
competitive tariff, and whether it was bringing ameliorating 
conditions to the American people, the war itself put up a pro- 
tective wall that it was impossible to go over. The war itself 
destroyed competition and destroyed revenue, and those condi- 
tions will remain until after this war is over. 

There is not an industry in America to-day whose business is 
being threatened by foreign competition. You are facing and 
enjoying the greatest era of prosperity in America to-day that 
this country has ever known, and you are enjoying it under 
Democratic laws and a Democratic administration. You have 
not given the child of your own loins an opportunity to grow and 
develop, and you are proposing to placate and yield to ad- 
verse criticism of your political enemies by attempting to buy 
their silence with the proposal of a tariff commission. 

My colleagues, I do not criticize any other man, and what I 
say is not in the way of criticism; but I can not stand here in 
silence and accept the repudiation of the work of my own party 
under these conditions. Nothing could happen that would de- 
stroy industry if you waited until this war was over. There 
is nothing to be accomplished by the writing of this legislation 
at this time. It is merely a waste of money, unless you do it to 
avoid the criticism of your opponents; in other words, unless the 
Democratie Party is preparing to-day to lower its spear and, 

under the white flag to retreat, to make terms with the common 
enemy on the greatest principle that your party has advocated 
for more than half a century. 

Mr. President, I can not stand with my colleagues on that posi- 
tion; and I must, in duty to the constituency I represent, pro- 
test against the retreat that has been sounded on fundamental 
principles. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President. in 1911 the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop] was a Member of the House 
of Representatives and the leader there of the Democratic 
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Party. He had been for many years a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House, charged with the duty of 
studying tariff bills and tariff problems. 

At that time a bill came before the House of Representatives 
to create a tariff board. The question was as to the necessity 
for such a board. The provisions of the bill were broad. They 
gave much power to the beard, Not as much power as the 
present bill, but it was a tariff-board bill, and the Senator from 
Alabama supported the bill not only by his vote upon the floor 
of the House; he also ably advocated it. Among other things 
at that time, he said: f 

I say to you candidly that there is no proposition that I have ever 
had to face that has confronted me with more difficulty than to at- 
tempi properly to adjust the tariff rates in conformity to the principles 
of my party without having sufficient information on which I could 
base my judgment. 

If, with his many years of experience upon the Ways and 
Means Committee, with his public life almost entirely devoted to 
the problem of revenue raising and the tariff, he needed informa- 
tion, what is the condition of the average legislator or Senator 
who is called upon to serve on the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House or the Finance Committee of the Senate? 

Three years ago last summer we had before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate the tariff bill sent to us from the House. 
The tariff bill touched, either upon the free list or with tariff 
duties, every production of industry, every production of the 
farm, every production of the mine. 

Mr. President, it was simply an impossibility then for Sena- 
tors, with their other duties, to give it study and obtain a 
grasp of the details of the subject fit to handle it as we de- 
sired. At that time, being a member of that committee, I 
reached the conviction that a tariff board or tariff commission 
was essential and of the utmost importance to aid Congress in 
handling tariff problems, and I have advocated the creation 
of a tariff commission and have suggested it whenever I had 
an opportunity to the President on more than one oceasion since. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator allow me to ask him 
a question? Is the Senator in favor of repealing the present 
Democratic tariff law? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is there any particular feature of it 
that he desires to repeal at this time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not say that there is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, why should we need a commis- 
sion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will answer the Senator. Since 
that time the information upon which we acted is almost like 
a heap of scrap. The condition of the world has changed. The 
condition in foreign countries has changed. The war has simply 
placed an entirely new face upon foreign industries and domes- 
tie industries. Just to-day, perhaps, there is no occasion for 
action, although I do myself join heartily with the action of the 
Finance Committee and of the House of Representatives found 
in this present bill in placing a tux on dyestuffs. But with all 
the information we could obtain to draw the measure, I aia 
not sure the rates fixed are right, but I approve of such legis- 
lation on account of the changed conditions. 

I do not believe there is a Member of the Senate, I do not 
believe there is a Member of the Finance Commi*tee who to- 
day would know how to handle a tariff bill. I do not believe 
they have the information if the war stopped in 60 days to 
know how to levy « tariff tax. If they favored high protection, 
or if they favored a tariff for revenue, or a competitive tariff, 
or a low protective tariff. I do not believe there is a member of 
the Finance Committee, I feel sure there is not one. who, if the 
war closed in 60 days, would be master of the subject to know 
how to draw a bill no matter which of the four lines it was 
desired to make it on. It is in view of what is ahead of us, in 
view of the fact that we know we must soon face a condition 
with which we are not familiar, with reference to which we 
have not the information, with reference to which we have not 
the time to study and gather the information, that I most cor- 
dially approve the creation of a tariff board of able men who 
may give all of their time, aided by statisticians and research 
men, handling the reports cf our consuls from abroad, that they 
may become masters of the subject in advance, so far was it is 
possible, that they may have the knowledge necessary to aid in 
the character of legislation which then we may find necessary. 

And, Mr. President, instead of raising the white flag to our 
enemies, instead of seeking to avoid attack by legislation along 
the line of our political enemies, I say that the creation of this 
tariff board is along the line of wisdom that has been shown 
by the Democratic administration, consisting both of the Presi- 
dent and of the Congress, during the past three years and a half. 
We carry the responsibility of the Nation, and we look the 
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future in the face as well as the present, and we hold ourselves 
prepared to meet any emergency that may confront our coun- 
try, an we intend to look in advance to see what that emer- 
gency may be. We will not be tied down by past tariff bills no 
matter who made them. no matter though they carry to-day 
th: name of the Underwood-Simmons bill. We will drop those 
names if necessary to remodel the tariff bill to meet the condi- 
tions that will confront the world and our country a little 
later on. 

I congratulate the country that it has an administration of 
Democrats in the House and in the Senate and in the White 
House prepared to look forward to meet any emergency that 
may confront the people. The creation of the tariff commis- 
sion is only one of the many proofs that the Democratie Party 
is to-day progressive, ready to meet wisely any emergency that 
may come upon the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama to strike out the sections he has 
indicated. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, just one word. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia admits what I suspected to 
be the fact. He wants a tariff commission created to-lay to 
ascertain the facts of to-day, abnormal facts with which to meet 
normal conditions of to-morrow, just as the Senator from 
Georgia advocated on yesterday the passage of an amendment 
to the tariff law relating to the dyestuffs that wrote on the 
statute books a high protective tariff that would have taken the 
breath away from the Republican Party itself if it had been 
taken unawares, 

The Senator from Georgia states, and he speaks for those who 
advocate this tariff commission, that he is prepared to change 
the name at the head of the tariff law, the name that repre- 
sents myself and the distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, in order that legislation of yesterday may be suc- 
ceeded by legislation that will meet the conditions of to-morrow. 

Well might that be so, Mr. President. I am sure that I have 
no desire, so far as I am concerned, to have my identity or name 
carried on the legislation of my country unless the legislation 
with which it is connected serves my country and serves it well. 

But, mark you, Mr. President, here to-night. before the happen- 
ing of the event, when there are no importations from abroad, 
when no man can predict to-day what the importations of the 
future will be, we are told by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, the leader of this sentiment in his party, that we are 
prepared to surrender and retreat before we have reached the 
day when we will meet the common enemy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senutor from Alabama. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement in regard to my pair that I made before, and I 
vote * nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Transfer- 
ring my pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer], 1 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and 

vote “na 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. OVERMAN’s name was 
called). The present occupant of the chair is paired with the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], who is absent on 
account of sickness. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James) and vote nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON {when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]) to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his aame was called). I huve a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLank J. Not 
being able to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Catron]. I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] and vote “nay.” 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. 1 transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Maryland IMr. Surrul to the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] if present would vote “ nay.” 

I will also state that my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] if pres- 
ent would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that if my colleague [Mr. 
LopcE] were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean]. In his absence I am not able to obtain 
a transfer and I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lieprrr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Utah IMr. SurHertanp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samira] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. STONE, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Surru] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, nays 55, as follows: 

YEAS—5. 


Bankhead Shields Underwood Vardaman 
Hardwick 
NAYS—55. 
Ashurst Gallin Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Beckham Gronna elson Simmons 
Brady Hughes Newlands Smith, Ga, 
Husting Norris Smith, S. C. 

Chamberlain Jones Oliver oot 
Chilton Kenyon Owen Sterling 
Cla ern Penrose Stone 
Col La Follette Phelan Swanson 
Cummins Lane Pittman Taggart 

rtis Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Thomas 
Dillingham „Md. Ransdell Thompson 
du Pont Lewis Robinson eeks 

n Shafroth Wiliams 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Borah Hardin, Myers Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Hitcheock O'Gorman Sutherland 
Broussard ollis Overman Tillman 
Catron ames Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Poindexter Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark, e S. Dak. Reed Walsh 
Culberson 2 itt Baulsbury Warren 
Gof Smith, Ariz, Works 
Gore McLean Smith, Md. 


So Mr. UnpErwoun’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is one feature of this 
bill that I think does an injustice to the States. Almost every 
State in this Union has an inheritance-tax law. It is now pro- 
posed in this legislation to impose a Federal inheritance tax 
upon the people of the respective States. I propose an amend- 
ment, which I trust will receive the support of the Senate, 
which, to a certuin extent, relieves the States from a burden 
that will be very oppressive unless the provision in the proposed 
law is changed, as I have suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire will he stated. 

The Secretary. On page 62, line 7, after the name “ United 
States,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That 50 per cent of the tax collected under the provisions 
of this title In any case shall be puid Into the treasury of the State of 
which the decedent was a citizen. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope that amendment will 
not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENROSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, Task the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to let me have two formal amendments made to the 
bill before he proceeds. 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On page 23, line 1, I move to strike out the 
words “such commissioner,” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. On page 11, line 14, after the word “ asso- The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 39, as follows: 


ciation,” I move to insert the word “ trustees.” - 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr, President, in order to keep the record of 
these proceedings complete, which are now drawing to a close, 
I desire to ask a vote upon the resolution which I introduced 
some days ago looking to the recommitment of this bill to the 
Finance Committee with instructions. I believe that the resolu- 
tion has the approval of the minority members of the Finance 
Committee. It is modeled somewhat on the lines of a similar 
resolution which was voted on in the House of Representatives, 
commanding the support of the minority in that body; and the 
language is taken almost verbatim from the platform of the 
Republican Party adopted at Chicago by the last Republican 
national convention. I ask to have the resolution read, and then 
I shall ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 253), as follows: 

Resolved, That IT. R. 16763 be recommitted to the Committee on 
Finance, with instructions to amend the bill so as to raise an equitable 
portion of the required revenue from a protective tarif “ sufficient to 


protect adequately American industry and American labor, and to be 
so adjusted as to prevent 1odue exactions by monopolies or trusts”; 


dith further instructions to the Committee on Finance to give 
special attention to securing the industrial independence of the United 
States, to the end that “our industries can be so organized that they 
will become not only a commercial bulwark but a powerful aid to na- 
tional defense ; and > 

That the bill be further amended so as to uire the Tariff Com- 
mission to report the difference in wages and the cost of production 
between foreign countries and the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the resolu- 
tion proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. 1 ask for the yeas and nays on the resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the resolution will not be adopted. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called), I again 
announce the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. SMITH] to the Senator from California [Mr. WORKS], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNson] to the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). On account of 
the absence of my pair, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr 
McLean], I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. OverMAn’s name was 
called). The present occupant of the chair announces his pair 
as before, and withholds his vote. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] to-the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. James] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing the same transfer as I did on the previous vote, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as I did on the last preceding vote, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Samri] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Townsenn’s name was called). If 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] were pres- 
ent and not paired, he would vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I did on the last ballot, I vote “yea.” If 
my colleague [Mr. Lopcr] were present, he would vote the 
same way. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harding] is unavoidably detained from 
the Senate. Were he present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If he were 
present and permitted to vote. my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is absent on account of sickness, 
If present, he would vote “yea.” He is paired with the Sena- 
tor who is now in the chair [Mr. OVERMAN]. 


YÐAS—21. 
Brady du Pont MeCumber Smoot 
Clapp Fall Nelson Sterling 
Colt Gallinger Norris Weeks 
Cummins Gronna Oliver 
Curtis Jones Penrose 
Dillingham Kenyon Sherman 
NAYS—39 
Ashurst Kern Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead La Follette Pittman Stone 
Beckham Lane Pomerene Swanson 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Ransdeli Taggart 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Robinson Thomas 
Chilton Lewls Shafroth Thompson 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Underwood 
Hardwick Martine, N. J, Shields Vardaman 
Hughes Newlands Simmons Williams 
Husting Owen Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—35. 

Borah Harding Myers Smith. Mich. 
Brandegee Hitchcock O'Gorman Sutherland 
Broussard Hollis Overman Tillman 
Catron James zane Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Poindexter Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, S. Dak. Reed Walsh 

berzon Lippitt Saulsbury Warren 
Gott ge Smith, Ariz. Works 
Gore McLean Smith, Md 


os CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senater 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Wats]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SatrrH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

So Mr. Penrose’s resolution was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Secretary’s desk, to be inserted after the 
word “ production,” in line 18, on page 137. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment vil! be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 137, line 18, after the word “ pro- 
duction,” it is proposed to insert: 

That the commission shall investigate and report to Con- 
gress— 


1. What is the nature and use of each commodity upon the dutiable 
list and each commodity upon the free list of the existing tariff law? 

2. What are the raw materials used in its production? 

3. What is the amount of the production of each commodity in this 


comers 
4. t is the amount of the consumption of each commodity in this 


county? 
5. How many concerns are engaged in the manufacture of each 
commodity ? 

6. Who are the princi producers? 

De 35 25 are the g market prices of each commodity in this 
coun 

8. at are the ruling market prices of each commodity in com- 
8 

9. What is the total cost of production per unit of each commodity 
in this country? 

10. What is the total cost of production per unit of each product in 
bers gat 3 countries ? 

11. What is the percentage of the labor cost to the total cost of a 
unit of product in this country? 

12. at ts the percentage of the labor cost to the total cost of a 
unit of product in competing foreign countries? 

13. What is the cost of transportation to the principal markets in 
— porao em the principal point of production in this country of 
each produ 

14. What is the cost of transportation to the principal markets in 
this coun from the principal points of production in competing for- 
eign countries of each of said commodities? 

15. What ot tre 3 duty iepresents the difference in the 
cost of production between this and competing foreign countries of 
each of said commodities? 

16. What part of the existing du represents the profit of the 
American manufacturer upon each of said commodities? 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not purpose at 
this late hour to tax the patience of the Senate with an argu- 
ment in favor of the amendment which I have presented. The 
answers to the questions which the amendment provides shall 
be answered by the Tariff Commission and submitted to Con- 
gress will embody the information necessary for Congress, it 
seems to me, intelligently to fix duties, whether it be, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with a bill based upon the principle which 
has been embodied in the Republican platform as a correct 
measure of protective duties, namely, the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, or whether it be the principle 
embodied in the bill known as the Underwood-Simmons bill, 
which was passed during this administration, That bill, as 
stated by the House report, as stated by the Senate report, and 
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as stated by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmrrons] 
in his first speech submitted to the Senate upon it, was drawn 
with a view of fixing duties at such a rate as would constitute 
a competitive tariff, and it was called a “ competitive-tariff bill.” 
It is impossible either to determine duties that will fix a com- 
. petitive relation between foreign producers and producers in this 
country, or duties that will measure the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad without having exactly the in- 
formation embodied in the 16 paragraphs which I have sub- 
mitted in the amendment; but, Mr. President, I understand per- 
fectly well that the Senate is im no temper to amend the bill. 

It will be contended on the other side that the general provi- 
sions of the Tariff Commission section would permit the Tariff 
Commission to ascertain these specifie facts. So they would; but 
answers to these specific questions will put into the hands of 
Congress the precise Knowledge which it must have either to 
enact a competitive tariff bill or to enact a bill based upon the 
principle of the cost of production. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
almost every nation in the world is in turmoil at the present 
time, it would be an absolute impossibility to ascertain the cost 
of production in those countries; and, in view of the fact that 
there is an abnormal increase in transportation rates, it would 
be of little use to ascertain the cost of transportation from other 
countries to this country of articles exported to our shores as 
compared with the cost of transportation of articles produced 
here. 

Mr. President, the time may come when an inquiry of this 
kind might well be undertaken; that is, after normal conditions 
return to the countries of Europe; but I feel sure it would be 
idle to undertake it at the present time, and for that reason I 
trust the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, just one word. The 
tariff commission proposed in this bill is not to be a temporary 
body. It is expected. of course, that this tariff commission will 
report from time to time to Congress as the varying conditions 
will need to be reported, if Congress is to act intelligently upon 
the tariff question from time to time. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, precisely these questions were 
offered by me as a resolution of direction to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate when it was. framing the Underwood- 
Simmons bill; and, upon the motion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Penrose], that resolution was passed by the 
Senate. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sisammons], embodied those as essential to the 
information of the committee in framing the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff bill, and they were sent to every individual or cor- 
poration that asked for a tariff hearing before the Democratic 
Finance Committee; and in the report of the committee to this 
hody, upon which it acted, the answers to those questions were 
cited by the chairman of the Committee on Finance as embody- 
ing information which the Senate ought to consider as impor- 
tant in guiding its work and its deliberations. 

I have said more than I intended to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator is undoubtedly 
right in hjs statement about the resolution directing the Finance 
Committee to send out questions to the various gentlemen rep- 
resenting industries in this country who had appeared before 
the Finance Committee. They were sent out under the au- 
thority of this resolution by the committee. I regret to say, 
however, that only a very few of the gentlemen who had ap- 
peared and asked for increased tariff rates answered the ques- 
tions. I think what I did say about it was that I had secured 
So ee See ae RR ABODE: SEAT SOE: Ware AOE eae ee 

ctory 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS.. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Granting that the Senator's recollec- 
tion upon that matter is better than mine, the fact that the 
Senate adopted those questions and that the Finance Committee 
sent them out is an important fact for the Senate to consider 
in passing upom them now; and the fact that they were not 
voluntarily answered, that there was no compulsion, does not 
make against the interrogatories, but is rather in their favor. 
Special interests desiring an excessive tariff would not be in- 
clined voluntarily and freely to give up their costs of production; 
but this commission would be empowered, if it were made a part 
of this bill, to get those facts and to lay them before the com- 
mittee, and eventually they would come to the Senate and to 


the House. No Member here can for a moment, it seems to me, 


fail to appreciate the value of that information. If you had it 
before you when you were legislating upon the question of the 
turiff—if you knew, for instance, how much were the profits 
made by the protected industries of this country—then you 
would have some guide, as you would if the other questions 
were answered. . 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, to-day I went very thoroughly 
into a discussion of the powers conferred upon this commission 
in sections 90 and 92. I think they are exceedingly broad. They 
comprehend practically all the information that will be needed. 
Certainly there will be no lack of power in the commission to 
make their investigations as broad as the circumstances may 
seem to require. After the commission have secured the infor- 
mation that is necessary to enable them to reach a reasonable 
conclusion, section 91 gives to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, and to the Finance Committee of the Senate, power 
to call upon the commission for any information and report that 
they may desire, and in that request it will be competent for 
either of these two great committees to propound to the commis- 
sion questions that would elicit the information they have 
secured by the exercise of the broad powers given them in sec- 
tions 90 and 92. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for just a moment before he sits down? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Granting that, Mr. President, it must 
be apparent to everybody that pending the consideration of a 
tariff bill by the Ways and Means Committee of the House, or 
by the Finance Committee of the Senate, or by this body, to 
call. upon a tariff commission for that information would be 
utterly futile. It would require the time of the tariff commis- 
sion for months to secure that information. Its accuracy de- 
pends upon an inspection of the cost production in each of the 
industries and would require much time, but the information 
would be invaluable. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA.FOLLETTE. I ask for a roll call upon that amend- 
ment, as it is so important. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement concerning my pair as on the last roll call, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. OvermMan’s name was 
called). Making the same announcement as heretofore, I with- 
hold my. vote. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James], and vote “yea.” 

Mr.. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on a previous roll call, I vote 


nay. 
Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer that I made on preceding roll calls, I vote 


nay. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. SmirH], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surrnl to the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, MYERS.. I transfer the pair which I have with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] and vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
care Gronna Lane Owen 
Col Husting McCumber Sterling 
Cumm: Jones Martine, N. J. 
Curtis Kenyon Norris 
Dillingham La Follette Oliver 

NAYS—40. 
Ashurst Hardwick Phelan Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hughes ttman Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Kern Pomerene Smoot 
Brady . Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Stone 
Bryan Lee, Md. Robinson Swanson 
Chamberlain Lewis Shafroth Taggart 
Chiiten Martin, Va. Sheppard Thomas 
du Pont Myers herman Thompson 
Fletcher Nelson Shields Underwood 
Gallinger Penrose ons Williams 


> 
1916. 
Eorah Harding O'Gorman 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman ‘Townsend 
Broussard Hollis e Vardaman 
Catron James Poindexter W: 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, S. Dak. Saulsbury Warren 
Culberson Lippitt Smith, Ariz. eeks 
Yall Lodge Smith. Md. Works 
Gof McLean Smith, Mich 
Gore Newlands Sutheriand 


So Mr. La Forrerre’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the exceedingly extravagant 
appropriations of this Congress make it necessary for some law 
to be enacted to raise additional revenue, and I presume the 
bill now about to pass is the result of that necessity. 

I voted against nearly all of the appropriations that have 
brought about a condition where additional revenue has be- 
eome necessary. I do not feel in any way responsible for that 
condition. In my weak way, I did what I could to defeat those 
appropriations ; but Congress in its wisdom, or in its haste and 
unwisdom, has seen fit to make it necessary that some law 
should be enacted to meet these extraordinary appropriations. 

I believe that it is the duty of a Senator or a Member of the 
House of Representatives, when that condition presents itself 
to him, not to vote against any bill for which he would other- 
wise vote for the production of additional revenue simply be- 
ease he was opposed to the condition and voted against the 
appropriations that made such additional revenue. 
It seems to me, therefore, that it is my duty, in passing on this 
bill, to vote the same as though it were a debt—which, in my 
judgment, it is—or an obligation of the Government that was 
legal, at least technically, and that had to be paid. I feel that 
it is the same as though I owed a debt—a judgment, perha ps— 
and that although I might believe it to be unjust, yet if it had 
the sanction of a duly constituted court having judisdiction, it 
would be one that I would have to pay. 

Looking. at it in that light, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the bill under consideration raising revenue ought to be 
eonsidered, and that I ought to act on it in the light of its 
being my duty, as a Member of the legislative body of the 
Nation, to provide as best I can, and in the way that I may help, 
the revenue necessary to pay the obligations. 

I will not take the time of the Senate at this late hour to go 
over the past, but I only want to say that I have had no sym- 
pathy whatever with a great many of the things that have brought 
abont these extraordinary appropriations and have made neces- 
sary additional revenue. If my conclusion is right thus far, 
then I ought to pass on this proposed legislation without refer- 
ence to the causes or the conditions that have made this legisla- 
tion or other revenue legislation necessary. 

I believe that the present bill contains in it so many features 
that I have stood fer, and that I believe in the main the party 
to which I belong has stood for, that I can not consistently 
vote against it. In other words, I am of the opinion that as far 
as raising this additional revenue is concerned, this bill has 
many good features. It raises the large bulk of the revenue in 
ways that I believe to be commendable. It has in it, for in- 
stance, an antidumping clause. It contains a protectivetariff 
proposition as far as dyestuffs are concerned. I think it is con- 
ceded by everybody that the existing war in Europe has dis- 
closed the fact that we need some legislation in regard to dye- 
stuffs, and that we ought to be able to produce in this country 
the dyestuffs that we need. I believe that this bill carries the 
necessary enactment to bring that about, It contains an anti- 
dumping clause—another condition that, in my judgment, and, 
I think, in the judgment of most thinking men, will have to be 
met when this war is over; and it seems to me that the pro- 
visions in regard to that are such that any fair-minded man 
trying to remedy a situation that I believe will be upon us 
when the war is over could not be opposed to the provisions on 
that subject. 

The bill contains a provision for a tariff commission, a per- 
manent tariff board—something that I have always advocated 
and believed in ever since I have been a Member of Congress; 
something that my party has always, or, at least, for several 

` years past, advocated. 

I know that the charge is made, and has been made, on this 
floor that this particular provision of the bill, coming from 
Democratic sources, coming from men who have always here- 
tofere opposed a tariff commission, is not proposed in good 
faith. In my judgment, that is not a sufficient objection. I do 
not believe that I ought to vote against this bill when it con- 
tains provisions in which I believe simply because those pro- 
visions have been proposed by somebody whose good faith in 
the matter may be doubted, or who, in the past, has been 
opposed to it. 
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The tariff commission provision here is not just exactly what 
I should like to have, but in the main it strikes me as being 
sufficient to bring about the proper organization for a wise in- 
vestigation of the tariff subject, enabling Congress, when it has 
that information, to legislate intelligently. It is a provision 
that, it seems to me, goes naturally and logically with the pro- 
tective tariff idea, if that protection is to measure—as I think 
it ought to—the difference In cost of production at home and 


abroad. 

The bill contains a repeal of the stamp taxes carried in the 
last so-called emergency revenue bill passed by a preceding 
Congress during this administration—provisions which were 
obnoxious to almost everybody, and which, in my judgment, 
never ought to have been adopted—and I hail with delight an 
opportunity to vote for their repeal. 

The bill also contains a provision for an inheritance tax, It 
is not exactly the kind of inheritance tax I would provide for, 
but if we are going to enact a law for an inheritance tax, or, 
rather, an estate tax, as this is properly called, for the pur- 
JJ. me ter OE BOE S will be 
ample. 

In my judgment the provisions of the bill in regard to the es- 
tate tax will raise a large amount of revenue. I know the 
objection is made, and I have sympathy with it, that this is one 
of the methods of raising revenue by the States. I voted for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire to give 
half the money to the States. I would be willing to give more. 
When the Underwood tariff bill was before this body I offered an 
amendment providing for a progressive inheritance tax, that 
after making an exemption of $50,000 the tax should be col- 
lected in a progressive way, with the idea not particularly of 
raising money so much, although it would have raised a great 
deal, as to break up the large fortunes, and I provided, I think, 
that 90 or 95 per cent of the money so raised should practically 
be paid to the State, or, in other words, I provided that a State 
which had an inheritance tax and some one who was liable to pay 
it would present a receipt to the proper officer of the Federal 
Government showing the payment of the inheritance tax on that 
bequest to the State government he should be credited with 95 
per cent of the amount that he had paid. ‘This estate tax is, in 
my judgment, the best inheritance tax or estate tax of this 
kind that has ever been enacted by Congress in any law that 
it has ever passed. It provides for a progressive tax running 
up in very large estates to as high as 10 per cent. 

The bill also provides for an increase of the income tax, and 
in a part of that I think the bill is wrong. I would not favor 
doubling the normal tax, but the increase of the tax on large 
incomes meets with my hearty approval and goes a great way 
to convince me that I ought to vote for the bill. 

It has a tax on munitions of war. I have repeatedly said 
that while I was opposed to the various programs that were 
enacted to make it necessary for us to raise a large amount of 
revenue if we did carry out these various programs of the 
present administration and the many appropriations, I thought 
we ought to raise the additional revenue by an increased tax on 
large incomes, by an inheritance tax, and by a tax on munitions. 
The bill provides for a tax on munitions. 

Mr. President, without going into details, I want to call at- 
tention to some of the profits of those who have been engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions of war since the beginning of the 
war. Tle figures that I give were taken from the Wall Street 
Journal, but placed in the Record by Representative Goop of 
Iowa. In these two articles, quoted in full in the Recorp of 
July 12, 1916, at pages 12622 and several pages following, it 
appears that most of the munitions in this country shipped 
abroad during the war were made by 26 corporations. I want 
to call attention to the fact that the market value of the stocks 
of those corporations before the war began, as given by the 
Wall Street Journal, was $1,287.658,000. At the end of the 
year 1915 the market value of those stocks had increased to 
82.212 986.000, and they have not quit going up yet. They have 
been going up a good deal since. These figures were taken at 
the end of the year 1915, making a total increase of $919,- 
823.000—nearly a billion dollars. 

There is quite a high tax levied on the people engaged in this 
business. I could go on at length and show the profits they 
have made and the per cent they have made. It has been 
astounding. It strikes me that institutions whose stocks have 
been increased in value in the several billion dollars’ worth of 
orders that they have received—I do not know, I think some- 
where about $3.000.000,000—not only ought to be required out of 
the profits they have made to pay a large portion of the tax, a 
great deal of which is to be spent for a continuation of their 
own business when the war ends. The great propaganda for 
preparedness that swept this country like a whirlwind was for 
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the benefit of those men and those corporations that had already 
made millions, and whose business would be curtailed somewhat 
when the war was over, and they were, therefore, directly inter- 
ested in the great propaganda that went over the country for 
the so-called preparedness plan. So, when the war is over, in- 
stead of supplying these various materials to foreign countries, 
they are going, to a 28 extent, to supply them to our own 
country in time of 

It is no more than rors it is no more than fair, it seems to me, 
that the men who have made the money ought to be required 
to help very materially to contribute to the so-called expense. 

Taking it all in all, it seems to me, Mr. President, that laying 
aside, of course, the conditions and the legislation and the 
appropriations that have made this revenue bill necessary, it 
would be difficult to draft a bill, according to my judgment, 
more systematically or better adapted to properly raise revenue 
for the payment of the debts that we have so foolishly and so 
extravagantly and ruthlessly contracted. 

For that reason, it seems to me, Mr. President, that the bill 
ought to receive unanimous approval of this body. It ought to 
receive, it seems to me, the approval of every Republican for 
the several provisions that it contains, for which we have con- 
tested and contended and fought for years. The inheritance 
tax was one that we put in the Payne-Aldrich bill, so called. 
We had an income tax early, and a tariff commission. We 
have contested and contended for these principles. We get 
them now in this bill, even though they come from men who 
have been converted to our cause, and because the Democrats 
who have proposed it have changed front is no reason why we 
should change front and oppose it. As far as I am concerned 
I am Just as willing to vote for it if it comes from the enemy 
as though it comes from our own house, if I believe it is right, 
and belieying it is right, Mr. President, I am ready to vote for 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. - 

Mr. LANE. I give notice I shall ofer in the Senate an 
amendment on pages 49 and 50. 

Tho bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. LANE. I present the following amendment and ask for 
a vote on it. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tho amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 49, line 22, insert after the word 
“any ” the word“ person ' ; on page 50, line 4, after the word 
“such” insert the words “ under the same rules and regulations 
governing the inspection of public records generally”; and on 
page 50, line 4, strike out the words “ Provided, That,” and 
further strike out all of lines 5 to 15, inclusive, on page 50, so 
that subsection (b) of section 14 when so amended shall read 
as follows: 

When the va eee! of any person, corporation, joint-stock com- 
pans y or a ticn, or insurance company ll be made, as provided 
n` this title, the returns together with any correction thereof which 
may have been made by the commissioner, shall be filed in the office 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and shall constitute publie 
records and be open to inspection as such, under the same rules and 
regulations governing the inspection of public records generally ;” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. PENROSE. That has been voted on once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is renewed in the Senate. 
The Senator from Oregon has a right to present it. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. LANE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bin to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 


pass? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Saar], 
and transferring my pair to the r from California [Mr. 
Works], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, GALLINGER (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing the trausfer of my pair with the junior Senator from 


Maine [Mr. Jomnsox] to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran}, I vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. OverMan’s name was 
called). The present occupant of the chair is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and withholds his vote. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr, James] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Suru]. If permitted to vote, 
I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer of my pair as on previous votes, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
standing pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Santru] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, VARDAMAN (When his name was called). I have a pair 
wae the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] and withhold my 


bia WEEKS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

4 If my colleague [Mr. Loben] were present, he would vote 
nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saurs- 
BURY] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. If the Senator from Delaware 
were present and at liberty to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean]. He is absent and I am not able to obtain a 
transfer and I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

My colleague [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrirr]. If 
my colleague were present and at liberty to vote, he would vote 
“ * 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ror- 
IN SON] made an incorrect statement as to the pair of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury]. The Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Corr] and myself have transferred our pairs, so 
that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saurssury] stands paired 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING}. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was requested to make the announce- 
ment, and I withdraw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne], and to 
state that if present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER, I announce the unavoidable absence of the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] and the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren}. If they were present, 
they would both vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branprcre] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrirr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Warsi]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; and 


The Senator from New York [Mr. Wabswonrit] with the Sena- 


tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus]. 

Mr. COLT. On account of the transfer of my pair, I am at 
liberty to vote on this question, and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Livrirr] and the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] if present would both vote 
“ nay. * 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr.-Cctsrnson] is necessarily ab- 
sent. He is paired with the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—42. 
Ashurst Husting Norris Smith. Ga. 
Bankhead Kenyon Owen Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Kern Phelan Stone 
Bryan La Follette Pittman Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Pomerene Tugyart 
Chilton. Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Thomas 
Clapp Lee, Md Robinson Thompson 
Cummins Lewis Shafroth Underw 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shep) 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Shields 
Hughes Newlands Simmons 

NAYS—16. 
Colt Fall McCumber Sherman 
Curtis Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Dillingham Gronna Oliver Sterling 
du Pont Jones Penrose Weeks 

NOT VOTING—37. 

Borah Harding O'Gorman Tillman 
Brady Hitchcock Overman Townsend 
Brandegee Hollis Page Vardaman 
Broussard James Poindexter Wadsworth 
Catron Jobnson, Me. Reed Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, S. Dak. Saulsbury Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt Smith, Ariz. Works 
Culberson Smith, Md. 
Gof McLean Smith, Mich, 
Gare Myers Sutherland 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendments 
and that the Chair appoint seven conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Stsrmons, Mr. WII IAus, Mr. Surg of Georgia, 
Mr. Hucues, Mr. PENROSE, Mr. McCunser, and Mr. Suoor con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill as 
amended be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there is no objection that 
order will be made, 

RECESS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes 
a. m., Wednesday, September 6, 1916) the Senate took a recess: 
until 11 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


NOMINATION, 


Executive nomination received by the Senate September 5 (legis- 
lative day of September 1), 1916. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Charles S. Dunn, of La Grande, Oreg., to be register of the 
land a at La Grande, Oreg., vice Frank C. Bramwell, term 
expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 5 
(legislative day of September 1), 1916. 


CONSUL. 
CLASS 8. 


Frank Anderson Henry to be a consul of class 8. 
COLLECTOR OF Customs. 


George P. Woollen to be collector of customs for customs col- 


lection district No. 43. 
PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 
Asst. Surg. Grover A. Kempf to be passed assistant surgeon. 
PosTMASTERS. 
à LOUISIANA. 
Lewis A. Wood, Ponchatoula. 
MINNESOTA, 


©. H. Leighty, Glenville. 
George J. Refehert, Long Prairie. 


; i PENNSYLVANIA. 
ru C. Gleim, Mount Holly Springs. 


Alexander S. Guffey, Pittsburgh. 
John F. Lavelle, Girardvilke: 


X. H. Buie, Ennis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspary, September 6, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Intinite and eternal God, inspire us with clear perceptions as 
to our calling in life that our hearts may beat true to the 
heavenly vision and follow with faith and confidence whither- 
soever it may lead that we may hallow Thy name by the abso- 
lute rectitude of our behavior in all that pertains to life, pri- 
vate and public, and thus emulate the virtues of the world’s 
great Exemplar. For Thine is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever. Amen, 

sae Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
pro 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's, table the bill H. R. 17645, the general de- 
ficiency bill. disugree to the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's tuble the bill H. R. 
17645, disagree to the Senate umendments and agree to the tou- 
ference asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, and I am not going 
to object, I have no doubt that the gentleman from Mississippi 
will be a member of the conferees. I want to call his attention 
to. an amendment put on in the Senate. It relates to what is 
known as the steel bloom bill, which carries an appropriation of 
$142,000, and there is no merit in the claim. It has no place on 
this bill, for it is not a deficiency. I see in the Recorn that one 
Senator said he was willing to let it go in on certain conditions, 
and he would appear before the conferees. I hope the gentle- 
man will look seriously to that item before he concurs in that 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Frrzoknalb, Mr. Sisson, and Mr. Cannon. 

THE FORT ASSINNIBOINE MILITARY RESERVATION, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (S. 3646) to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 
Stat. L., p. 807), providing for the opening of the Fort Assinn!- 
boine Military Reservation, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration, notwithstanding it has net been printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this conference report, notwithstanding 
the rule with reference to printing. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I do not know 
anything about it. 

The SPEAKER. There were only two amendments; the first 
was to set aside a certain tract of land for the Indians as a 
permanent reservation, and the Senate agreed to the House 
amendment striking out the word “permanent.” The last 
amendment was to set aside about 8.000 acres of land for a 
park and camping ground.: The House receded from that amend- 
ment by striking out the word “permanent” and adding a 
provision that the use of the park should be without expense 
hereafter to the United States. 

Mr. MANN. What did the Senate do? 

Mr. RAKER. The Senate receded from its disagreement. 

Mr. MANN. Let the eonference report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1196). 

The committee of ecnference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3646) to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 Stat. L., p. 807), 
providing for the opening of the Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reservation, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend te their respective 
Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same. É 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matee proposed tọ be stricken out by the House insert the 
oHowing: 


“ Sec, 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 


ized ang direeted to withdraw and set aside as a camping 
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ground, the same to be kept and maintained without cost to the 
Government of the United States, the following-described land 
in said reservation lying on both sides of Beaver Creek within 
townships 29, 30, and 81 north, 15 and 16 east, to wit: The west 
half section 34; all of sections 33, 28, and 21; the west half 
southwest quarter, northwest quarter section 22; all of section 
16; the south half, northwest quarter, west half northeast 
quarter, section 9; the east half northeast quarter section 8; 
the east half southeast quarter section 5; the west half, north- 
east quarter, west half southeast quarter section 4, township 29 
north, range 16 east; and the south half southwest quarter, 
south half southeast quarter, northeast quarter southeast 
quarter, east half northeast quarter, section 33; the southeast 
quarter southeast quarter, north half southeast quarter, south- 
west quarter southwest quarter, north half southwest quarter, 
north half, section 28; the west half southeast quarter. west 
half northeast quarter, west half, section 21; the east half 
southeast quarter, east half northeast quarter, section 20; the 
west half section 16; east half, east half northwest quarter, 
section 17; the east half southwest quarter, east half north- 
West quarter, east half, section 8; the west half southwest 
quarter, west half northwest quarter, section 9; all of section 
5; the northeast quarter section 6, township 30 north, range 
16 east; and the southwest quarter section 32; the south half, 
northwest quarter, southwest quarter northeast quarter sec- 
tion 31, township 31 north, range 16 east; and the east half 
southeast quarter section 25; southeast quarter southeast quar- 
ter, northwest quarter southeast quarter, northeast quarter 
northeast quarter, west half northeast quarter, east half north- 
west quarter, northwest quarter northwest quarter, section 26; 
south half southwest quarter, south half southeast quarter, sec- 
tion 28, township 31 north, range 15 east, Montana principal me- 
ridian,” embracing an area of approximately 8,880 acres. 

Joun E. RAKER, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

WXI. L. La FOLLETTE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

H. L. MYERS, 

M. A. SMITH, 

REED SMOOT, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference of 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3646) to amend the act of February 
11, 1915 (88 Stat. L.), providing for the opening of the Fort 
Assinniboine Military Reservation, submit the following writ- 
ten statement explaining the effect of the actions agreed upon: 

House amendment No. 1: This amendment strikes out of the 
bill the word “permanent” and simply sets apart the tract 
of land as a reservation for the Rocky Boy’s Band of Chip- 
pewus and other homeless Indians in the State of Montana as 
the Secretary of the Interior may see fit to locate thereon. 

House amendment No. 2: This amendment struck out all of 
section 12, which authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw and set aside as a camping ground approximately 
8,880 acres. The amendment by the House was receded from 
with an amendment striking out the words “ permanent park” 
and simply providing for camping ground and restoring all of 
section 12, with an amendment to the effect that after this 
land is set aside by the Secretary of the Interior the same is 
to be kept and maintained without any cost to the United 
States Government. It is made to appear to the conferees that 
these lands had been used for many years by the people in the 
surrounding community as a general camping ground and that 
it ought to be maintained for that purpose; that it would be 
kept up and maintained, as in the past, without any cost to the 
Government. It was believed that this was a wise provision, 
and with the amendment that the original section 12 should 
be agreed to, for the reasons stated. 

The establishment of this camping ground and the main- 
tenance of it, as it has been for many years in the past, with- 
out any cost or expense to the Government is a worthy object 
and much good will come from it. To dispose of the land in- 
volved for other purposes would be of no practical benefit to 
anyone and discommode those who have heretofore used the 
land involved as a camping ground, from which much benefit 
lias been derived. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

s Jonn E. Raker, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Wa. L. La FOLLETTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, as I understand, 
the House struck out that provision. 

Mr. RAKER. It struck out section 12. 

Mr. MANN. And this reinstates it. 

Mr. RAKER. Les; reinstates it, striking out the word 
“permanent ” and inserting as an amendment that the camp- 
ing ground may be set aside, but that it is without expense to 
the Government of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is here objection? 

There was no objection, * 

The conference report was agreed to. 


WILLIAM HAROLD KEHOE. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 6279) for the relief of 
William Harold Kehoe. `` - 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, what are 
the circumstances in the case that call for this act? 

Mr. FIELDS. This cadet while participating in drill service 
was kicked by a horse. A long illness followed, and as the re- 
sult of that illness tuberculosis developed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask that the gentleman withdraw the 
bill for the present. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw it without 
prejudice, 

Mr. MANN. There is no prejudice about it. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House immediately at the close 
of the speech of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks: per- 
mission to address the House at the close of the speech of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonxpon]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague, Mr. Ropeneere, be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes at the conclusion of the address of the others. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his ‘colleague, Mr. Ropenwerc, at the con- 
clusion of the addresses by the speakers already scheduled, be 
allowed to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address tlie House for 30 minutes at the conclusion 
of the address of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Robennesa]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to address the House at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Roprensere]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SHERMAN COUNTY SETTLERS’ RELIEF. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the Sherman County 
settlers’ relief bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Flouse resolution 224 (H. Rept. 1191). 

Resolved, That in lieu of the session clerk heretofore assigned, the 
Committee on Education be, and is hereby, allotted an annual clerk at a 
salary of $2.000 per annum, to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House until otherwise provided by law. 

With the following committee amendments : 

Line 3, strike out the words “an annual” and insert the word “a.” 

Line 3, strike out the words “ $2,000 per annum” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words 5180 per month during the remainder of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Education are 
very insistent that they shall have an annual clerk and insist 
that they bave a lot of work to do between now and December. 
The Committee on Accounts refused to allow them the annual 
clerk, but by an amendment we provide that they may have a 
clerk during the interim between the close of this session and 
the next regular session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman quite sure that this form of 
resolution does not authorize an appropriation for an annual 
clerk? 
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Nr. LLOYD. Very sure, because we take out the word“ an- 
nual,” and we provide that his employment shall conclude at 
the close of the Sixty-fourth Congress. era 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. i á 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PREPAREDNESS. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of preparedn 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 


MESSENGERS IN POST OFFICE. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 383 (H. Rept. 1192). 


of the preset session and the ist of December, 1916, and be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House at the rate of $100 per month. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution 
passed at the adjournment of the long session with reference 
2 the session employees of the House in the post office of the 

onse, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we authorize the employment of 
certain people in the post office of the House while Congress 
is in session because they deliver the mail to the Members, 
Of course this is just a present to these nine messengers during 
the recess. 

Mr. LLOYD. Not altogether, : 

Mr. MANN. Formerly we used to provide for an extra 
month's pay for all of the employees. This provides an extra 
three months’ pay for some of the employees but not for the 
balance. I rather think that the old method of treating all 
alike was fairer than it is to take a few and give them three 
months’ extra pay. Of course we all know that they will not 
be employed. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, there are some of these people 
who will be employed all of this time. There are clerks of 
Members who remain here and there are a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress who come here shortly after the election and 
are here during the month of November, so that these messen- 
gers will have work to do nearly all of the time. 

Mr. MANN. But two clerks can do all of the work. Four 
hundred and thirty-five Members of the House and the officers 
of the House conduct a very heavy correspondence while the 
House is in session, but when Congress adjourns they do not 
have yery much to do, They have something to do, but not 
much. The clerks over there have something to do, but these 
are inessengers. These are not clerks in the post office, as I 
understand it. 

There are a number of annual employees connected with the 
post office. We need those, of course. However, if the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] and the Democratic side of the 
House think it is more proper to pay a few clerks three months’ 
extra pay than it is to divide it up and pay all of the em- 
ployees one month’s extra pay, I do not know that I can help 
it. It is not according to my idea of the proprieties, however. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

JOSEPH S. M'COY. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 364. 
_ Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized and di- 
rectect to pay to Joseph 8. McCoy, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, the sum of $325 for services rendered the ays and Means 
Committee from April 3, to July 10, 1916. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let us have an explanation of this. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this provides for additional pay 
for an expert who is detailed from the Treasury Department to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. That expert is to receive 
$100 2 month for extra services that he rendered the committee. 
ae pronade for three and one-quarter months’ pay, from April 
o Huy . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it customary to pay these clerks who 
are detailed from the Treasury Department to the committees 
of Congress? 


Mr. LLOYD. Yes. They are usually provided for in a 
special fund, and the gentleman will remember that there was a 
special fund provided for, but it was not provided for this 
session of Congress. There is no fund out of which to pay 
this man. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this the only clerk that will be paid? 


Mr. LLOYD. Yes; this is the only extra compensation asked 
for by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. NORTON. What does this clerk receive from the Trens- 
ury Department? This is in addition to his compensation from 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. LLOYD. I am not sure about his salary, but my under- 
standing is that it is $2,500 a year. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will state to the gentleman that while 
working here he also does his work in the department. He gets 
down two or three hours earlier and returns there and keeps 
up his work there in addition to his committee work. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘This is additional work outside of their regu- 
lar work in the department. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. This has been the custom heretofore. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 173) authorizing payment of the salaries of officers and 
employees of Congress for September, 1916, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested, 


CONDITIONS AT ELLIS ISLAND. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization from the further con- 
sideration of the following resolution, which is now privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 341. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor be directed to send to the 
House of Representatives the results of the examinations into condi- 
tions on Ellis Island, taken by and before Byron H. Uhl, assistant com- 
missioner of immigration, at Ellis Island July 25, 26, and 27, 1916. 

The SPEAKER, This becomes privileged by virtue of the 
seven-day rule?. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Mississippi rise? 

Mr. HARRISON. To ask the gentleman if he will withhold 
that for a moment. 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly; any particular reason? 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask the gentleman to withhold it; I have 
some doubt about it being privileged. It is merely asking for 
some papers, as I heard it read, and not an investigation. 

Mr. BENNET. That is all. It does not refer to the resolu- 
tion before the Committee on Rules. It merely asks that the 
result of the examination into the conditions at Ellis Island, 
taken by and before the assistant commissioner on three succes- 
sive days, be sent to the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks the 
gentleman from New York to defer his motion for a few mo- 
ments, 

Mr. BENNET. Why, certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hiri] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker ż 


PAYMENT OF SEPTEMBER SALARIES TO OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me, 
I ask to take from the Speaker’s table the resolution which has 
just come in from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table and consider the 
resolution which has just come over. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the purpose of the resolution? 

Mr. LLOYD. The Clerk will please read the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
a Senate resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res, 175) 5 the payment of September 
salaries to officers and employees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on the day of adjournment of the present session. 
Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 

the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby. authorized and 

instructed to pay to the officers and employees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, including the Capitol police and pages, borne upon 


It is 
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the annual and session rolls, their respective salaries and per diem for 

the month of September, 1916, on the day of adjournment: and the 

Clerk of the House is authorized to pay on said day to Members, Dele- 

gates. and Resident Commissioners their allowances for clerk hire for 

said month of September: Prorided, That the session 8 the 
er 


Senate and House of Representatives shall be paid berenn or the 
entire month of September, and a sufficient sum is appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise aporopristed. for that purpose. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I take it the purpose of this resolution is 
to grant the employees of the House virtually an extra month's 
Salary. 

Mr. LLOYD. No, sir; it provides no additional salary of any 
kind. All it does is to provide that whatever they would re- 
ceive in the month of September they receive on the day of ad- 
journment, and the purpose of authorizing payment on the day 
of adjournment rather than on the 1st day of October is that 
some of these employees want to go home and, to be frank 
about it, have not got the money to do so, and this gives them 
an opportunity to go home. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of the second clause 
which says that session employees shall be entitled to a full 
month's salary? 

Mr. LLOYD. I did not so understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the last 
clause be read again. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the last clause. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the session employees of the Senate and House of 
Represa nanes shall be paid hereunder for the entire month of Sep- 

Mr. STAFFORD. To be frank, its purpose is to give an extra 
month's salary to the session employees of the House and 
Senate. Now, of course, the Republicans, when they were in 
control, always granted the employees an extra month's salary ; 
but when the Democrats took possession, with their great cardi- 
nal position of economy, they refused to grant it. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr Speaker, I have not carefully but casually 
examined the resolution in the Rxconb, and I did not notice that 
the word“ entire“ was used there. The only purpose we have 
is to have a resolution which will pay session clerks on the day 
of adjournment for the services they have rendered up to the 
end of this session. I do not think the House would favor any 
proposition that would pay these session clerks to the Ist day 
of October, because we have consistently and persistently re- 
fused to pay any extra month's salary, and therefore I should 
desire to amend the resolution by providing that session clerks 
shall be paid up to the day of adjournment on the day of ad- 
journment. 

The SPEAKER. What is the amendment? 

Mr. LLOYD. [I have not the text before me, but it is that the 
session clerks shall be paid on the date of adjournment for serv- 
ices rendered in September. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. To ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be so amended that it will provide that mileage 
at the rate of 5 cents per mile be paid to these employees going 
to their homes. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw this resolution for the moment. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and therefore the motion of the gentleman 
falis to the ground. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


* Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] showed that he was consider- 
ably worried and disturbed in his mind because a Democratic 
House, Senate, and President had averted the greatest strike 
that ever threatened the country. I have been wondering, Mr. 
Speaker, why it was that these gentlemen voted against the 
measure intended to prevent the strike, and the best reason 
that I can find is in the Scripture, which says, The ox knoweth 
his owner and the ass his master’s crib.” [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, in my speech of last Friday I said that many 
Republicans did not want the railroad strike settled; that some 
of them were really hoping that the strike, with all its demorali- 
zation and ruin, would come upon the country, and the gentle- 
mun from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] has proven that I was 
correct in that position. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Last Friday he moaued and groaned because he feared that we 
would settle the strike, and on yesterday he was visibly affected 
and noticeably sad because we had settled it. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.]! Poor old degenerated and conscienceless 
Republican Party, reckless and desperate now, it is the tool of 


the bosses and the slave of special interests. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] : 

If there ever was a time when you could test out a situation 
and show just where Representatives stand, it is on an occasion 
like that in the House last Friday and that presented in the. 
Senate on Saturday. If there ever was a time when the people 
could find out who is on the people's side, it is on an occasion of 
that character. When the people's welfare is involved and the 
rights of the laboring man are at stake, you always find the 
Democratic Party on the side of right and on the side of 
the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, Speaker, the Republican leaders are indignant because 
President Wilson invited the trainmen of the United States to 
the White House. They are actually mad because the Presi- 
dent has dared to consider and dignify the appeal of this honest 
industrial army. [Applause on the Democratic side.] They 
are so accustomed to star-chamber proceedings and so used to 
being told by the bosses what to do that they can not grasp the 
question from the standpoint of right or get the humane view- 
point of the masses of the people. [Applause on Democratic. 
side.] They have betrayed the confidence of the American 
citizen and lost the respect and support of hundreds of thou- 
sands of patriotic Republicans. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] They have shown a willingness to sacrifice principie to 
obtain power and to injure the country to carry the national 
election, [Applause on the Democratic side.) They can not 
realize that this is a Government of the people. They are vut 
of touch and sympathy with the spirit of our institutions. p- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The present subserviency, 
management, and leadership of the Republican Party have 
damned and destroyed its usefulmess. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] The Progressives left it because it was domi- 
nated by the bosses and owned by the privileged interests. 
[Applause on Democratie side.) Four years ago they refused 
to bow the knee and humble themselves at the feet of the 
“ porch-climbing”’ bosses of the Republican Party, and condi- 
tions now are worse than then. [Applause on Democratie 
side.} Do you think that they will throw away their self- 
respect, be false to their sense of duty, and unfaithful to their 
country and come back to be the menials of the same brazen 
bosses who outraged them and betrayed their country four 
years ago? [Applause on Democratic side.] No, gentlemen, a 
new day has dawned. 

The bosses and the haughty privileged classes have had their 
day, but now in the freedom of the new day men are standing 
with heads erect and light upon their faces and ready to render 
patriotic service to their country. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] All hall to the new freedom and all praise to Woodrow 
Wilson for the wholesome and happy new order of things! [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moone] is sad because 
the President used four pens in signing the strike-prevention 
measure, and he is disturbed because the President gave the four 
pens to the heads of the brotherhoods of the trainmen of the 
United States. Why should he not have given the pens to these 
faithful soldiers of the rail? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] He has employed more pens for more good purposes in 
three and a half years than your Republican Presidents have 
in a dozen administrations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
As the gentleman from Pennsylvania spoke of the disposition of 
those pens I wondered what Mr, Roosevelt had done with the 
pen that he used when he addressed “ My Dear Harriman,” and 
requested him to come over and read his message to Congress 
and see if there was anything in it to which special interests 
objected. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I wondered what 
Mr, Taft had done with the pen that he used when -he signed 
Ballinger's commission for a place in his Cabinet, a man who, 
in secret league with certain lumber kings and coal barons, was 
turning over to them the publie domain of the West. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And I am still wondering what he 
did with the pens that he used when he signed the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill, with its Schedule K; but I said he must 
have given one to the head of the Wool Trust and the other 
to the captain of industry at Lawrence, Mass., where they were 
grinding out the lives of little children. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

But what about this man Wilson? Is he a man of the peo- 
ple? Do the people have his ear? Yes; and he is serving them 
faithfully, [Applause on the Democratic side.] Merchants 
and bankers came to him and said. We want a banking system 
that will serve our needs, prevent panics, and take away from 
a few men in Wall. Street the control of the credit and money 
supply of the country; and he gave it to them. [Applause on 


the Democratic side.] ‘When the farmers of the country came 
sud said, “ We want banking facilities that will serve our pur- 
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pose and meet our needs,” he gave them a rural eredit system. 
[Applinse on the Democratic side.] When the laboring people 
came und said, “ In some localities the courts are used to coerce 
nud intimidate the toiler, and we ask for the right of trial by 
jury in certain contempt cases,” and Woodrow Wilson gave it 
to them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, on last Friday, when the President of the United 
States and the Congress were trying to avert the greatest rail- 
roud strike that ever threatened the country, I saw Republican 
leaders here and in the Senate doing all in their power to defeat 
the measure that would prevent the strike. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] When manufacturers all over the country 
nud business men in our industrial centers were urging the 
President, by telegrams and telephone messages, to avert the 
strike if possible and prevent the widespread demoralization of 
business that would surely follow, what was the conduct of 
Republican leaders then? Majority leader Krremix, anxious to 
pass the measure and get it over to the Senate as soon as pos- 
sible, asked unanimous consent to take the bill up and consider 
it at once, and the leader of the Republican Party in this House 
[Mr. MANN] objected. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And, Mr. Speaker, when the cities of the country, dependent 
upon regular freight-train service for their food supplies, were 
about to be cut off from the base of supplies, upon the farms 
of the country, and when mothers whose little children’s lives 
depended upon fresh milk supplies that came in each day from 
the country were imploring the President to prevent the strike 
and save their children, Mr. Maxx, the leader of the Republican 
Party in this House, voted against the measure that prevented 
the strike. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, when a railroad strike had been ordered 
and was ready to break upon us in all its fury, tying up the 
transportation facilities of the country, demoralizing business, 
paralyzing interstate commerce, and starving people in many 
of the large cities, the leader of the Republican Party in this 
House, Mr. Maxx, and the leaders of the Republican Party in 
the Senate, Messrs. SMOOT, Penrose, and GALLINGER, all voted 
against the measure that has averted the strike and prevented 
untold suffering and misery amongst the people of the wholo 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] objects 
to the trainmen getting the pens that the President used in sign- 
ing the bill. He objects to these toilers being received and 
their course considered by the President. 

Mr. Speaker— 

There's glory in the shuttle song; there's triumph in the anvil stroke. 

There's merit in the brave and strong who dig the mine or fell the oak. 

“I doubt if he who lols his head where idleness and plenty meet 

Enjoys his pillow or his bread as those whe carn the meals they eat. 

Awl I can say to these trainmen in the language of Eliza 
Cook— 

Hold up 7 — brow in honest pride, 
Though rough and swart your hands may be— 
Such hands are sap veins that provid 
The life blood for the Nation's tree. 

[Applause on Democratie side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield to me for a question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Chair suggests to the gentleman to wait until we get this 
straightened out first. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Just one question would be all 
that I desire to ask the gentleman. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well; just one question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman from Ala- 
bama in favor of an eight-hour law in Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Is that your question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is my question. 

Mr. HEELIN. I am in favor of the eight-hour principle for 
trainmen. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman’s time been extended at 
the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER. By the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Goopwin], who has an hour assigned to him, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not understand that one gentleman to 
. had been sranted by unanimous consent could assign 
any of it. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama may proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When a ‘gentleman was entitled to an hour 
he could assign part of that time to others. I ask that the 
gentleman from Alabama may procced for 10 minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


I vield 10 minutes to the gentle- 


Mr. HEFLIN. Does the gentleman object? 
The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Wisconsin objects, 
the Chair will sustain the objection. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I do not object. 
man’s time be extended. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I submitted a request for 
unanimous consent, which was the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody would care about this yielding of 
10 minutes here to-day, but we do not want to set a general 
rule that when a Member is granted permission to speak 10 or 15 
or 20 minutes, or whateyer it is—an unusual sort of request— 
he can parcel it out. It would be setting a bad example, and the 
Chair sustains the point of order, and puts the request, both of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] and that of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Strarrorp], that the time of 
the gentleman be extended 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
bama yield for one question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. For one question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if he is in favor of an eight-hour law covering 
the farmers of Alabama? 

Mr. HEELIN. I will be glad to answer the gentleman's 
question. I am in favor of it for trainmen in Alabama cn- 
gaged in the service like that we considered Friday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman ples 
has not answered my question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will answer it, and answer it in my own 
way. Of course, I am not in favor of an eight-hour law for 
farmers, and the gentleman knows that we have nothing to do 
with that subject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what I thought. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am in favor of more people working on the 
farm. I would be in favor of putting the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania on a farm [laughter], and if he were anywhere 
else except in the stand-pat district that he represents I think 
they would send him to the farm on account of his votes here. 
[Laughter.] Out on the farm people are in the open air, in 
the sunshine, where they fare well and become healthy and 
physically strong, but in the sweat shops and factories, from 
which places Woodrow Wilson has taken the little children, 
the situation is quite different. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Now, Mr. Speuker 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
u second? 

Mr. HEFLIN. T would rather not. I have but little time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wanted to call attention to the fact that 
gentlemen on the other side do not know anything about the 
farmers and the needs of the farmers, because they are not re- 
ferred to at all in their platform of 1916. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true. They know how to “farm” the 
farmer. ‘That is the only kind of farming that they know or 
care anything about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, Republicans are indignant because the train- 
men were invited to the White House, but it was all right 
for the railroad presidents to go to the White House when 
Theodore Roosevelt was President and have the Treasury of 
your country and mine to issue money upon railroad bonds. 
You did not criticize that; not one of you. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] But it is all wrong for this army of train- 
men, these laboring people, to come to the White House and 
ask that a just and humane principle be acknowledged and 
their rights considered. It was all right for you to write into 
your platform in 1908 a guaranty to the manufacturer of a 
reasonable profit on the money he had invested, and you even 
permitted him to be the judge of what a reasonable profit should 
be. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And it was all right when the money lords of Wall Street 
told Roosevelt that they would produce a panic if he did not 
let them have the Government’s money, and when he refused 
they produced the panic in 1907; and then he opened the Treas- 
ury to them and took the Government’s money to New York 
and turned it over to them, and they loaned it out at a high 
rate of interest. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That was all right, you say. You loaned the people’s money 
to the railroad presidents on railroad bonds. It was all right to 
go into the purse of the people and take millions to Wall Street 
when they held the threat of a panic over Roosevelt's head. 
That was all right. 

And it is all right, you say, to use a pen in writing a guaranty 
of n reasonable profitto the manufacturer, forgetting the-farmer, 
the merchant, the laboring man, the preacher, the teacher, 


I ask that the gentle- 


Will the gentleman from Ala- 


S, he 
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oe toilers of every class. [Applause on the Democratic 
side]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
remaining. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like bgt Basar to yield to my good 
friend, because he is in trouble. ughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then why do you not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He is in trouble because of the position that 
he took on the strike question Friday and yesterday. It ought 
to disturb him and haunt him and make him lose sleep. I do 
not believe that he has slept a wink since the President signed 
that bill, [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman just simply can not get used to the people's 
rule. He was trained In the school of the bosses. When they 
had the Ways and Means Committee and passed the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill they did not have the consumers before the 
committee, not one of them. They did not invite the laboring 
men. They had only the bosses and the captains of industry 
who contributed to the campaign funds of the Republican 
Party [applause on the Democratic side], and that is why they 
wrote a guaranty to the manufacturers for a reasonable profit. 
And yet you have the gall to stand up here and talk about the 
President putting his nose into this railroad controversy in the 
effort to prevent a strike. When the situation threatened star- 
vation in big cities, transportation facilities tied up, interstate 
commerce paralyzed, children starving, men and women terror 
stricken begging the President to prevent the strike, and here 
you are playing a miserable game of politics at the cost of 
principle and to the detriment and great injury of your country. 
[Applause on the Democratice side.]! Oh, Mr. Speaker, these 
gentlemen would like to see the old order of things restored, 
and if the country should be so reckless as to place the Repub- 
licans in control of the House they will restore Cannonism and 
take from the Members the power to elect committees. They 
will again give that power to the Speaker, and the Cannon 
dynasty will be reestablished. Bills will be buried in commit- 
tees unless the Speaker wishes them broyght out. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] That is the condition that will obtain in 
this House if you should get control. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the bosses of the Republican Party are misrep- 
resenting the administration and slandering the President, and 
are using money corruptly. They intend to try to buy the elec- 
tion in some places and to obtain it under false pretenses in 
others. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Yes; and then 
they are appealing to sectional prejudice. 

I want the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG] to bear 
this in mind when he comes to speak. When we had the 
Panama exposition matter up in this House, and he was plead- 
ing for it to go New Orleans, he talked about sectionzlism be- 
ing dead. He said the last vestige of it was gone, and he 
thanked God that we had a reunited country. But not long 
ago, strange to say, he made an appeal to sectionalism and 
sought to arouse sectional prejudice. The Republican candi- 
date for President speaks of Americanism in one breath and 
then appeals to sectionalism in another. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] That is not the Americanism that Grant 
had in mind when he refused to take Lee’s sword at Appomat- 
tox. That is not the Americanism that Grant had in his heart 
when he said to Gen. Lee, “ Tell your men to take their horses 
home and make a crop.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That is not the kind of Americanism that Lincoln stood for 
when he heard of Lee’s surrender, for tears came into his eyes 
as he caught a glimpse of that great America to be, and he told 
the bandmaster to play Dixie. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] That is not the kind of Americanism that Fitzhugh Lee 
and Frederick Grant illustrated when, in uniforms of blue, they 
stood under Old Glory at San Juan Hill. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] No, Mr. Hughes, your Americanism is not 
the kind of Americanism that McKinley spoke for when he 
stood in the capitol of Georgia, the home State of Alexander H. 
Stephens, vice president of the Confederacy, and congratulated 
the country upon the increasing cordiality and growing friend- 
ship between the sections. [Applause on the Democratic side.} 
It is not the Americanism that McKinley had in mind when he 
said the graves of Confederate dead on the Nation's battle fields 
shall be marked and cared for. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] Not the kind of Americanism that Taft stood for when 
he appointed the associate justices from the South and ap- 
pointed an ex-Confederate soldier to the Chief Justiceship of 
the highest court in the land. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Gentlemen, no sincere patriot, no genuine American 


I can not yield. I have only a few minutes 


statesman, will do anything now to try to disturb this increasing 


cordiality and growing friendship between the sections, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The man who does it is not 
a friend of the American people; he is an enemy to his country, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just one minute more, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama have one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama may have 
one minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is very kind of my friend, but they 
would not let me follow him on yesterday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desired to have him follow 
me yesterday, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEFLIN. President Wilson is the Lincoln of the twen- 
tieth century [applause on the Democratic side], with all his 
humane impulses and love for the common people. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] No President has encountered so many 
serious and trying difficulties, so many grave and perplexing 
problems, He has met and mastered problems of State, inter- 
state, national, and international character. With powerful 
foreign influences at work trying to draw him into the war, and 
with powerful sinister interests at home trying to drive him 
into war, he has kept his country free from war. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] With a diplomacy unparalleled in 
history, he has upheld the dignity of our country, preserved 
the national honor, and kept us at peace with the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] And, Mr. Speaker, when the 
history of this trying time shall finally be made up, the history 
of the great men most conspicuous in It, the master spirit, the 
sublimest figure of them all, will be Woodrow Wilson, President 
of these United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And, Mr. Speaker, long after those who malign him have passed 
away and those who traduce him are dead and forgotten, his 
deeds will live in the hearts of the people and his name will be 
radiant in the history of his country as one who loved and 
served mankind. [Prolonged applause.] 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent that 
following the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynxns] I may 
have 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that following the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns) be be permitted to address the House for not ex- 
ceeding 20 minutes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to couple with it the 
request that if I am unable to speak this afternoon, it may go 
over until to-morrow morning, 

Mr. BENNET. It is a continuing order. 

The SPEAKER. They all go over. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
maus consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


MILEAGE FOR EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the following resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution authorizing the payment of mileage to officers and 
employees of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the Honse of Representatives 2 and they hereby are, oe to pay 
to the officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, including clerks to Members, Delegates, and Resident Commis- 
sloners. the Caplio! police, and W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
clerk, borne on the anbual and session rolls on the Ist day of Septem- 
ber, 1916, mileage at the rate of 5 cents per mile, each way, to be esti- 
22 b 3 route usually traveled in coming from and return- 
to t * omes 
at there is Kia f appropriated, out of any money în the Treamiy 
not otherwise a a sum suficient to carry out the provisions 
of this act, the pres on be immediately available. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Mr. CULLOP. T object. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 15807) to provide for holding sessions of the 
United States district court in the district of Maine, and for 
dividing said district into divisions, and providing for offices 
of the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained in 
each of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field deputy 
marshal in the division in which the marshal does not reside, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 5 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution interpreting section 50 of the 
act of June 3. 1916, for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. KITCHIN: Mr. Speaker; I want to bring a little matter 
to the attention of the House. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay] has handed in his resignation as a Member of the 
House, to take effect on September 30. That will leave a 
vacancy in the chairmanship of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. That committee will have to meet, as they generally 
do, before the next session convenes in order to make up ap- 
propriations, and it is necessary that a chairman should be 
elected in his place. I therefore desire to nominate and move 
the election of the Hon. S. H. Dent, Jr., of Alabama, as chair- 
pan of the Military Affairs Committee, to take effect October 

next. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to Mr. 
Denv, but my impression was that under the rules of the House 
Mr. Dent would automatically become chairman, 
` Mr. KITCHIN. No; not in the case of a resignation; only 
in the case of temporary absence of the chairman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
the election of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr: Dent] as 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, to take effect 
October 1 next. Are there any other nominations? ; 

There were no other nominations, 

The question was taken; and Mr. Dent was declared elected 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF DAIRIES IN UNITED STATES, 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, in the closing 
hours of this session of Congress I want to register a vigorous 
protest against the failure of the House Rules Committee to re- 
port out House resolution 137, a resolution providing for a com- 
mittee to investigate the sanitary conditions of dairies in the 
United States. I want also to serve gotice at this time that I 
shall unite my efforts with those of other friends of this measure 
at the opening of the regular session in December to have this 
resolution reported out and passed by the House 

During the last nine months we have been in almost constant 
session, presumably legislating for the common defense and pro- 
moting the public welfare of our country. To a certain extent 
we have succeeded. Some very beneficial legislative measures 
have been passed. Others not so good, and some positively bad 
and vicious, have run the gantlet of both the House and Senate. 

I am a Repubiican in politics. 1 believe that the principles of 
the Republican Party are best suited for the happy and pros- 
perous development and government of our land. But = hold that 
at times, when occasion demands, the true representative of the 
people should bury his partisanship in his patriotism, and that 
severe punishment should be administered to any public servant 
who seeks to derive partisan advantage at the expense of the 
welfare of his country. I have made it a point, therefore, during 
my congressional career to support any measures, from whatever 
source they came, that were designed to contribute to the pros- 
perity 1 the people and to augment the glory and grandeur of the 
Republic. 

Following this nonpartisan impulse, and in obedience to this 
patriotic principle, it has afforded me pleasure to support the 
resolution (H. Res. 137) of my distinguished Democratic col- 
lengue from Maryland, Mr. LinrHicus. My pleasure in ren- 

‘dering this support has been only heightened by the reflection 
that I was redeeming one of my promises to the people of my 
district at the last election, when I told them that I would do 
evrything in my power to strengthen and improve our Federal 
pure-food laws. 

It is all very well for us to sit from day to day in colemn ses- 
sion discussing national preparedness, Philippine Independence, 
the tariff, and other revenue measures, but matters of equally 
great Importance, though not so august in name or pompous in 


sound, are those questions that seriously «fect the physical well- 
being and health of the people of our country. We can not be- 
either healthy or happy without sound bodies, and we can not 
have sound bodies by being compelled to eat and drink unhealth- 
ful things. In our immigration laws, in our criminal enactments, 
and in the encouragement that we give to religious freedom, we 
seek to raise the standard of the morals of the community. In 
our statutes pertaining to public instruction we seek to elevate 
the intellect and strengthen the public intelligence of the Nation, 
This is all very well, but we should not neglect the very founda- 
tion of all these things—the proper care of the bodies of our 
citizens and rigid legislative provisions looking to their protec- 
tion against bad food and drink. 

The resolution of my colleague from Maryland illust-ates very 
clearly its own meaning, and in its every line and letter offers 
its own argument. I therefore insert it at this point entire. 
It is as follows: 

„H. Res. 137, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.] 

“Whereas it is reported by the Bureau of Animal Industry that 
94.5 per cent of the creameries of the country are insani- 
tary to a greater or less degree; that 61.5 per cent of the 
cream used is unclean or decomposed, or both; that 72.6 
per cent of the cream is not pasteurized, but is made into 
butter to be consumed in raw state, in which state disease 
germs retain their virulence for a long period of time; that 
a large percentage of all dairy cattle are affected with 
tuberculosis; and that infected dairy products are among 
the active agents in the spread of tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, and other infectious diseases; and f 

“Whereas dairy products are the most widely useđ of all 
human foods; and 

“Whereas dairies and dairy products are not subject to Fed- 
eral inspection, so that there is a growing sense of alarm 
among the consumers: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
appoint a committee of five Members of the House, whose duty 
it shall be to investigate and report as speedily as practicable 
(a) whether conditions prevailing in dairies and dairy products 
seriously menace the health and property of people of the 
United States; (b) whether Federal inspection and super- 
vision, either alone or in cooperation with State and municipal 
inspection and supervision, is necessary to the reasonable pro- 
tection of the health and property of the citizens. of the United 
States; (c) if so, then the best and most economic methods of 
inaugurating and enforcing the inspection and supervision. 

“Second. That for the purpose of fulfilling its functions said 
committee is empowered to summon and examine witnesses, 
enforce the production of records, and to do all other things 
needful and lawful to accomplish its purpose. 
` “ Resolved further, That the expenses of said inquiry and in- 
vestigation shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said com- 
mittee, to be immediately available.” 

The beauty of this resolution Is the official basis upon which 
it rests. The introductory, or Whereas,” clause is an almost 
literal quotation from the report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of 1912. Being official, we may reasonably assume it 
to be true. In fact, an official document as to the correctness 
of the statements contained in it is one of the strongest forms of 
evidence that we have. Then note, if you please, this verbatim 
quotation from the report of the department: 

“ Investigations have shown that 61 per cent out of 1,554 lots 
of cream received at creameries and buying stations was of third 
grade—that is, dirty, decomposed, and very sour—that 94.5 
per cent of 715 creameries investigated were insanitary to a 
greater or less degree; and that 72.6 per cent of these cream- 
eries did not pasteurize the milk so as to destroy any disease 
germs that might be present. As disease-producing germs are 
known to survive for long periods in butter made from unpas- 
teurized cream, and as butter is eaten in the raw state, this 
product when made under such conditions as prevail in the 
majority of creameries can not be said to be wholesome and 
free from danger to human health.“ ; 

I am well aware that this report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has been attacked as false and misleading. The 
National Dairy Union is especially vehement in its denials and 
accusations. Mr. William T. Creasy, secretary of the National 
Dairy Union, in the hearings before the Rules Committee, spoke 
of “the broad sweep and unwarranted conclusion”, of the 
report. Subsequently, in a letter to Mr. Creasy upon the sub- 
ject Hon. D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, made the 
following statement: 

“So far as can now be determined the report itself is a fair 
index of conditions existing in the territory surveyed at the 
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time it was issued. The statements are very moderate in the 
light of the data in the department’s files. This information 
was collected by the Dairy Division staff by men who were iden- 
tified with and friendly to the dairy industry. It is unfortunate 
if this report, issued in 1912, has been distorted or misrepre- 
sented or made to appear applicable to existing conditions and 
necessarily to sections other than those involved in the survey. 
But I do not see how explanations could be made without re- 
peating to a considerable extent what was said in the report. 
While it is believed that dairy conditions have improved con- 
siderably since the report was issued, it is not thought that they 
have yet reached a standard of perfection that much can be 
said on the subject without giving information that would still 
be to some extent unfavorable and objectionable to the interests 
that you represent.” 

The fact that there is a dispute between certain agents of the 
Government and certain representatives of the National Dairy 
Union as to the truthfulness of statements in the report of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is the very best reason and the very 
strongest argument for the appointment of a congressional inves- 
tigating committee to determine who is right. Undoubtedly 
there is n prima facie case made by the official statement of the 
Government for congressional action, if we are not wholly in- 
clined to the accommodation of private interests rather than 
to a zealous guardianship of the public welfare. The result 
of the investigation might show that Mr. Creasy and the 
National Dairy Union were right when they attacked the report. 
It might be developed at the hearings before the committee that 
the investigations made by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which formed the basis of the report of 1912, were too limited 
in physical area or numerically too small in the number of cows 
and creameries examined to justify congressional action in the 
metter of framing Federal laws. The matter could then be left 
to the control of State inspection, although this is admitted to 
be exceedingly deficient and unsatisfactory. On the other hand, 
it might be discovered that the report of the Government was 
well founded both as to extent of territory and as to the number 
of cows and creameries examined. It might also be shown that 
the whole United States was infected, and that the conditions 
existing were a serious menace to the health of the public. 
What then could intelligent, conscientious, responsible repre- 
sentatives of the people do but get ready at once to legislate 
against the evil? Would our neglect to act immediately upon 
such a report be anything less than a flagrant breach of public 
duty? 

The alarming extent of the evil which we suspect may be 
judged by a few extracts from the testimony of the experts at 
the hearings before the Committee on Rules. The following is 
pertinent: 

Mr. LexrooT. How many creameries are there in the United 
States? 

“Dr. Metyrn. Creameries or dairies? There are 6,000 
creameries. 

“Mr. Lennoor. And how many dairies? 

“Dr. MeLvIN. We were estimating on that yesterday. There 
are about 22,000,000 dairy cows in the United States, and I 
think they estimate from 7 to 9 head in each dairy, so eyen at 
that 10 to each dairy would make it 2,200,000.” 

At the same hearings, Mr. E. C. Schroeder, a scientist of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, declared “that a trifle more than 9 
per cent of the cattle of the United States are affected with 
tuberculosis, and this means virtually one cow out of every 
ten.” 

If the testimony of the experts be true, we have, then, about 
10 per cent of 22,000,000 dairy cows in the United States af- 
fected with tuberculosis. These 2,200,000 tubercular cows are 
a menace to the health and lives of the people of our country, 
and it is our solemn duty as representatives of the people to 
give the matter serious and careful consideration. It is not 
a matter for jest or conjecture. I insist that it is a serious 
and solemn proposition. The gravity of the situation may be 
shown by data and statistics furnished by physicians and ex- 
perts as the result of complete scientific research and experi- 
ment. 

From the New York Globe of September 30, 1915, we quote 
the following: 

“At the interstate conference on’ milk control, held at the 
New York Academy of Medicine, February 5 and 6, 1913, Dr. 
William H. Park said: ‘We attack this problem in New York 
City by examining many hundreds of children and adults that 
have tuberculosis, our experience being the same as that re- 
corded in Germany and England—that 10 per cent of the fatal 
cases of tuberculosis among children were due to bovine bacilli; 
that of all the children which were fed with raw dairy prod- 
ucts one-half died of bovine bacilli; and that about one-half 
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of all the people, younger children and older children, that had 
gland tuberculosis had bovine infectiun.’ ” 

And again, in the same paper, of the same issue, we find the 
following: 

“At the congress held in Washington, from which Dr. Park’s 
statements were quoted here, Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, said: ‘It can undoubtedly be demonstrated 
that a considerable proportion of cases of tuberculosis of the 
intestines and of the lymphatic glands are caused by bovine 
infection—milk, pot cheese, ice cream, and butter. Such in- 
fection occurs especially in the-early years of life, and affects 
not only the intestines, with their associated glands, but also the 
bones, and even the lungs.’ It has been generally accepted that 
the milk from cows in which the udder is manifestly tuber- 
culous contains tubefcle bacilli, and that the milk of one such 
cow mixed with the milk of 99 perfectly healthy cows infects 
the entire batch. 

“At this congress the work of Dr. Delepine, of Manchester, 
was reviewed. Dr. Delepine demonstrated that tuberculosis 
other than tuberculosis of the lungs is responsible for a little 
less than one-third of the total number of deaths attributed to 
tuberculosis. All these cases, he holds, are due to food in- 
fection and aero infection. These are his words: ‘Taking all 
evidence into consideration, it is possible to say, without fear 
of exaggeration, that not less than 25 per cent of the children 
suffering from tuberculosis under 5 years of age suffer from 
tuberculosis of bovine origin, and that this rate 's much lower 
than one based on probabilities would be.’ ” 

In the testimony of experts heretofore adduced we have both 
the cause and the effect demonstrated. Dr. Melvin and Dr. 
Schroeder tell us how many tubercular cows there are in the 
United States. Dr. Park and Dr. Delepine point out the large 
percentage of deaths due to tuberculosis of bovine origin, und 
still we doubt and hesitate to act in the simple matter of a 
proposition to appoint a congressional committee to investigate 
the matter thoroughly and report to the Congress the results 
of its investigation. 

The report of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 1912 fur- 
nishes not only a very fine basis for congressional investigation 
of the sanitary conditions of dairies in the United States, but 
outlines as well a most wise and efficient course of Federal legis- 
lation to remedy existing evils, As a supplement to State in- 
spection laws, the following suggestions are made: 

It is believed that a proper law well enforced would remove 
nearly all of the bad conditions now existing. A Federal law 
would, of course, apply only to products made for interstate or 
export shipment or to establishments engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce. Such a law should embody the following re- 
quirements: 

(1) That a proper standard of sanitation in the plants be 
maintained. 

(2) Compulsory pasteurization of all cream. 

(3) The power should be given to inspect the cream received 
at such establishments and to supervise the processes of manu- 
facture, as well as to inspect the finished product and to con- 
demn and destroy for food purposes any milk, cream, or butter 
found to be unwholesome or unfit for human food. 

(4) Low-grade cream which is neutralized, blown, or other- 
wise renovated should be required to be handled in a separate 
plant and the butter made from such cream labeled so as to 
indicate that it is made from renovated cream; in other words, 
it should be handled in the same manner as renovated butter. 

(5) The stamp of approval of the United States Government 
should be required upon all cases before any transportation 
company is allowed to accept them for interstate or export ship- 
ment. 

(6) The interstate shipment for food purposes of cream or 
other dairy products that are unwkolesome or unfit for human 
food should be prohibited. 

(7) Suitable penalties should be provided for all violations. 

I know of no more humane and beneficent service that the 
Congress of the United States could render to all the people of 
the Nation than to institute an investigation into one of the 
great causes of tuberculosis and then to pass Federal laws that 
would help to restrain and suppress the evil. We have it upon 
good authority that nearly 100,000 people die annually within 


the boundaries of our country of tuberculosis. This dread dis- 


ease is the scourge of the race, and all the forces of mercy, 
philanthropy, and charity are combining their efforts to com- 
bat it and stamp it out. Religion, through the denominational 
sanitarium, is lending its aid. Organized charity is doing its 
part magnficently and well. The profession of medicine is 
yielding its secrets and dedicating the best products of its labors 
and of its genius in a grand, gigantic effort to stem the tide. 
Let not Congress be a coward or a laggard in this great and 
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humane struggle. Let us perform our duties like brave and 
intelligent men. Let us stand by the babies and small children 
of our country and hold over them a protecting arm. Let us ex- 
tend to suffering humanity a helping hand. Let us pass this 
resolution, und then, if need be, enact Federal laws that the 
emergency demands. We-shall then each enjoy ‘the approval 
of a good conscience and merit the commendation of a grateful 
constituency. [Applause.] 

THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Moore, was evidently staggering under the blow 
which he inflicted upon himself when he voted against the eight- 
hour bill. Let us be serious about it. One of the greatest 
strikes-in history confronted the country. The most powerful 
‘union in the world put forth certain demands. The President 
offered his services as mediator. When he failed he came to 
Congress and asked Congress to act. The truth is that the 
railway brotherhoods have been heretofore opposed to legisla- 
tion in the matter of wages and hours. They are so conserva- 
‘tive that even the conservative American Federation of Labor 
is too radical for them, and they do not belong to the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. The enactment of what is now known 
as the eight-hour law is one of the greatest events in American 
political history. It came as a complete surprise to the railway 
men themselves. The brotherhoods became the plaything of 
economic forces which they do not understand. The great mem- 
bership of this Congress hardly appreciate the significance of 
that eight-hour bill. Although it is not an eight-hour bill, it is 
a most important net. It will probably give a new direction to 
the entire labor movement. The temporary ‘feature of it is that 
a strike has been prevented, and it is the height of folly to 
criticize the President for having prevented the strike. [Ap- 
plause en the Democratic side.] It is the height of injustice 
and of narrow, unreasoning partisanship to attempt to make 
political capital out of this situation. Í 

I am not holding a brief for the President or the Democratic 
Party. I do not intend to do so. ‘I intend to ficht both political 
parties until the great masses of the working people will be in- 
telligent enough to see that both old parties are worthless. But 
I want to be just. 

What has happened? You have not really legtslated, you 
acted the part of a mediator. ‘Mediation was offered to the 
railroad companies by the Chief Executive, the representative 
of the entire people. ‘Instead of looking upon ‘themselves as 
agents of a public utility and servants of the people, they took 
the ground that they were absolute owners of the railroad com- 
panies and they refused mediation. Having refused the Presi- 
dent’s mediation, they had to take the mediation of Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. No; I have only a few minutes. I may yield 
when I get through. The great difficulty with compulsory arbi- 
tration fs to find an impartial arbitrator in a controversy aris- 
ing out of a conflict of class interests. The proposition of an 
eight-hour day may appear p to the banker and to 
the financial magnate, while to the worker it is a matter of 
elementary justice. x 

It is a question of a viewpoint, of a philosophy of life dic- 
tated by economic interests. These things do not lend them- 
selves to arbitration, and if they are to be arbitrated at all 
there should be no smaller arbitrator than the elected Repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States, and that is what 
happened here. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You, unconsciously, unknowingly, and perhaps anintelligently 
acted the part of arbitrators of a great controversy. Before I 
close, I want to ask you gentiemen, particularly those who take 
so mueh pride in having passed the law, not to take away 
with the left hand what you have given with the right. Do not 
permit yourselves to be deceived into the belief that compul- 
sory arbitration is a possible thing in the United States. Do 
not permit yourselves to believe for one moment that the 
working people will stand for compulsory arbitration. Those 
who talk about establishing an industrial court utterly fail 
to comprehend the real character of industrial disputes. They 
are bread and butter questions. They lie at the very root of all 
endeavor for betterment. Ultimately, we will have to have 
national ownership of the railways in this country. The presi- 
dents of the railways, as well as the hundreds of thousands of 
workers employed, have to realize that they are the servants of 
the people. In this particular dispute the raftroad workers 
were weak and helpless, because they were so powerful. Their 
strike would have paralyzed the country, and they realized it 
when the moment to strike came. They were helpless in their 
great strength, and they were happy, and they are happy now 
that the Congress of the United States has come in and helped 
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to adjust this great difficulty. There is danger that compulsory 
arbitration will become an issue after the election is over. 
This issue should be nipped in the bud. There can not be any 
compulsory afbitration. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman stated that it 
was the policy of organized labor, including the American 
Federation of Labor, not to ask for legislation 

Mr. LONDON. Upon the subject of hours and wages. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With respect to hours and 
wages, That is true. Is it not a fact that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in its convention at San Francisco last year, 
passed a resolution asking Congress and other legislative 
bodies to keep hands off in the matter of hours and wages? 

Mr. LONDON. I know there was a vote of something like 
8,000 to 6.000, the majority holding that they should not appeal 
to the legislature for an eight-hour law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is a thinker 
upon this subject—— 

Mr. LONDON. Pardon me, but what I was trying to em- 
phasize is this. You talk about the railroad men holding up 
Congress. That is absolutely untrue, because they never asked 
Congress to legislate for them. I do not mean the gentleman 
individually, but I refer to the people who are talking gen- 
erally with reference to the railroad men having held up Con- 


gress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Gentlemen on the other side 
who make political speeches may not believe it, but I am in 
sympathy with the eight-hour principle, and have suid so time 
and again in this-House and have voted that way, but I object 
to dictation, as does the gentleman, from the White House or 


‘elsewhere so far as my legislative duty is concerned. 


Mr. LONDON. Oh, I want to say, so far as the White House 
is concerned, that the President has such a powerful grip upon 
his party that it follows him wherever he leads. 


DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wm. 
Erza WIIIIAus!] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, my attention has 
been called to a matter to which I desire to invite the attention 
of the House. We have a campaign in Illinois that is becoming 
very interesting, and some one recently sent me a newspaper 
published at Aurora, Ill—the Aurora Beacon News. When I 
opened it, I discovered the very handsome countenance of my 
genial colleague, the Hon. Ira C. Copiey. Attracted by the pic- 
ture of the distinguished gentleman, I commenced to read and 
was surprised and at the same time gratified and pleased at the 
compliment extended to the Democratic Party and its accom- 
plishments. I understand there are other gentlemen in Ilinois 
resorting to the same method of campaigning, who seek an elec- 
tion, even a nomination, by taking credit for Democratic legisla- 
tion. I understand that my colleague Mr. McKenzie and my 
colleague Mr. Foss rejoice that they are different from other 
Republicans and only those Republicans who live in very strong 
Republican districts, stand-pat in sentiment, have the courage 
to pursue any other course. Some of these gentlemen went so 
far the other day as to vote fer a Democratic measure—the 
eight-hour law. My colleague Mr. Cannon, with workshops, 
railroad shops, and thousands of railroad men in his district, 
voted for the eight-hour law. 

I will read just what our friend and colleague Mr. COPLEY 
has to say, and upon what theory he is seeking the nomination 
as well as election. He starts out: 

How. Ira C. - COPLEY, CONGRESSMAN OF THE ELRVENTA DISTRICT oF 

Laer ch agg CANDIDATE FOR RBNOMINATION AT THE REPUBLICAN PR- 
To the Voters of the Eleventh Congressional District of Ilinois: 

During the five and one-half years since Mr. Copiey entered Con- 
gress, ne bas had an active part in the enactment of many constructive 
acts of legislation, among which are the following: 

The Clayton antitrust law. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

‘The bill to create the Department of Labor. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The rural credits act 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
which is calculated to place the farmer upon the same footing as 
other business men in respect to credits. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEATING. Is his rural credits bill mentioned by Mr. 
Corey, Republican candidate for Congress in Illinois, the 
same rural credits bill which was denounced in the last Repub- 
lican national platform as being a mere makeshift? d 
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Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. It is the same which the 
Republicans denounced in their platform as ineffective. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Did my colleague Mr. Corikx refer to the 
Mexican resolution wherein we justified our Army and Navy 
going into Vera Cruz? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, I 
Correy voted on that question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am asking about the gentleman who has 
the floor, who voted to justify the President’s action in the 
use of the Army and Navy at Vera Cruz. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. So I did, and I would do 
it again. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. BRITTEN, Is Mr. Correy boasting of it? - 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. If the gentleman will listen 
he will find out how many things Mr. Cori boasts of. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield simply for a ques- 
tion? ; 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FARR. Did not President Taft sign the measure creat- 
ing the Department of Labor? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. That may be, but it was 
passed by a Democratic House. ` 

Mr. FARR. No; by a Republican Senate, signed by a Re- 
publican President. Would not Mr. Correy be justified in 
having votel for that measure and in having engaged in its 
enactment? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Well, it passed a Democratic 
House and be takes credit for his vote. As I understand, it 
originated here on a bill introduced by Mr. Wilson, now Secre- 
tury of Labor. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In regard to rural credits legislation, 
is it not a fact the first time the subject was mentioned in 
any platform was four years ago. and that both parties favored 
rural credits legislation, and therefore it could not be called 
a one-party mensure, 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Does the gentleman recall 
the language of his platform recently adopted st Chicago? . 

Mr. STEENERSON. I was speaking of the platform that 
Mr. Corixy was elected on four years ago. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I will read the platform he 
is running on at the present time. Here is the present Re- 
publican platform: 

We favor an effective system of rural credits as opposed to the incf- 
fective law proposed by the present Democratic administration. 

Mr. STEENERSON, That is this year. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. After that platform was 
ndopted, and this ineffective measure, which you condemned in 
your convention speeches, came up for a vote in the House, but 
10 Republicans in the House and 5 in the Senate had the cour- 
age to vote against it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the gentleman must remember it 
was the only rural credits act we could get, and the gentleman 
also knows the present rural credits act is ineffective. It is 
simply making a lot of loan agents throughout the country. We 
were in favor of rural credits, but this was the only plan which 
we could vote on. We had nothing else offered. 

Mr. GLASS. Did the gentleman vote to create these loan 
agents throughout the United States? 

xr. STEENERSON, I certainly did. 

Mr. GLASS. Why did he do it, if he thought it was in- 
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effective? 
Mr. STEENERSON. Because it was the best thing we could 
get. ` 


' Mr. GLASS. It is the best thing the gentleman will ever get. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It establishes a reserve system so as 
to keep all the money in the reserve banks for commercial and 
speculative purposes and not to allow the farmers to employ 
the money 

Mr. GLASS. There is not a provision in the act that relates 
to speculative purposes. The gentleman from Virginia reported 
n rural-credits act so good that the gentleman from Minnesota 
wus afraid to vote against it. 
` Mr. STEENERSON, I wanted a better rural-credits law, 
and the gentleman knows that speculators in Wall Street never 
had such a chance since the reserve system was created—— 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor, 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I want to say further in re- 
gard to the rural-credits act that I voted for it. The entire 
Democratic membership of this House and Senate voted for it 
in sincere good faith, believing that it would be effective, while 
our friends on the other side of the House voted for what they 
profess to believe to be an ineffective law and then 

Mr. STEENERSON, It was the best we could get. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I will read fur- 
ther from Mr. Coprey’s list of Democratic legislation which he 
voted for: ' 

A non b 
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The sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides for the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Did the Republican Party ever make any 
serious effort to enact any rural-credit legislation during the 
time they were in power? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Never, to my knowledge. They 
never introduced a bill. > 

Mr. STEENERSON. No platform demanded it, either Demo- 


_crat, Republican, Populist, or any other one. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. 
says he voted for— 

Tne inheritance tax, which exempts moderate inheritances and im- 
poses a tax upon the larger inheritances, which it is estimated will yield 
$50,000,000 annually, 

The income-tax law in its present form. which exempts moderate in- 
comes and imposes a graduated tax upon the larger incomes, whereby, 
oe to conservative estimates, $150.000.000 annually will be 
raise: - 

The Federal reserve act, otherwise known as the currency law. The 
importance of tbis a:t is hardly yet fully realized. It makes it impos- 
sible for a balf dozen Wall Street bankers to create for their purposes a 
money panic, such as we experienced in 1907 and on numerous other 
occasions. 

The Trade Commission, which gives the Government regulation and 
control of the large industrial Spora ai whose business approaches 
the proportions of a monopoly. he business of this country can not 
be conducted without these great corporations. which in the past kave 
been ping in the dark as to their legg! rights, as a result of which 
they bave too often violated the law when there was no intention to do 
so. This act, in addition. gives these corporations the benefit of gov- 
ernmental guidance in their operations which makes a violation of the 
antitrust laws inexcusable. 

Then, not content with a mere recital of the many good laws 
supported by him, Mr. CopLEY concludes his address to the peo- 
ple with the following sweeping declaration, which we all indorse: 


Congressman COPLEY is now completing his third term in Congress. 
During this time more legislation of a constructive character has been 
considered and enacted Into law than in any like period in the history 
of the country 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] $ 


sy creer enh CopLEY is a candidate for renomination on the Repub- 
lican ticket at the primaries to be, beld . . 13. We 
bespeak your support of Congressman Coptey at the primaries. 
COPLEY CAMPAIGN COMMITEE, ` 
Mr. Speaker, I believe I stated that others of my colleagues in 
Illinois had resorted to the same method of campaigning. The 
fact is hey are awakening to a sentiment that prevails in that 
great agricultural and industrial State The spirit of progres- 
siveness, of constructive legislation, dominates the political sen- 
timent of the State of Illinois, and it is only those Republicans 
who live in overwhelming Republican districts who have dared 
face this sentiment and turn it down, In the district repre- 
sented by my friend from Bloomington Mr. STERLING], another 
represented by the minority leader [Mr. Mann], the Repub- 
licans are so overwhelming in numbers that they dare face this 
sentiment and yield nothing. f 
In the election of 1912 three-fifths of the Republicans of the 
State of Illinois voted for Mr. Roosevelt; two-fifths of them 
voted for Mr. Taft. That is about the correct proportion of 
standpatters and Progressives in the ranks of the Republican 
Party in the State of Minois. And I want to say to my friends 
here upon the Republican side of this Chamber, you deceive 
yourselves when you believe that there is a consolidation of the 
two elements, the standpatters and the Progressives, and you 
reckon without your host when you say that you can add those 
two votes together and have as a result a majority of so many 
thousand. g 
My correspondence in the State has been extensive for the 
last six weeks, from every congressional district and from all 
parts of the State. I violate no secret when I say that a poll 
of the State of Illinois, conducted in the most systematic manner, 
with extensive correspondence reaching into every district and 
into every precinct of the State, discloses that among Repub- 
licans, and especially among progressive Republicans, there is a 
wide-prevailing and deep-seated sentiment and love and affeec- 
tion for Mr. Wilson and a revolt against the Republican Party 
that is portentous; and outside of the city of Chiengo and down 
through the agricultural portion of the State the Democrats are 
going to make enormous gains from those who formerly voted 
the Republican ticket, and that section of the State which here- 
tofore has furnished the Republican majority is going to split 
even in the coming election. [Applause on the Democratic Sido. ] 


Reading further, Mr. CoptEx 
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AE I break a little news to the further consternation, perhaps, 
of my good friends representing the Republican Party on the 
floor of this House when I say that a systematic poll.in the city 
of Chicago, among all classes of voters, in Democratic and Re- 
publican precincts alike, covering the entire city of Chicago, 
discloses a change in sentiment and an avowed purpose and in- 
tention to vote the Democratic ticket, which will land Chicago in 
the Democratic column by over 100.000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORLAND. It may interest the gentleman to know that 
the regularly nominated Progressive candidate in the fifth dis- 
trict of Missouri has withdrawn from the race and has issued a 
statement in which he says he intends to support Woodrow Wil- 
son and the entire Democratic ticket. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] The reason he gives for that action is that the pres- 
ent administration of the White House has carried out all the 
progressive and humanitarian measures which were the founda- 
son of the Progressive Party, [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I will say, Mr. Speaker, in that 
connection that these changes and declarations on the part of the 
rank and file in Illinois have become so everyday and so common 
that they hardly create a passing interest. Illinois is going to 
line up in the Democratic column. Immediately after Mr. 
Huglies’s nomination there seemed to be considerable sentiment 
in the State in his favor and the Republicans seemed very much 
encouraged; but after he made his speech of acceptance and 
started on his swing around the circle you could just feel the 
reaction. It has come. Our friends have to admit it. There is 
no disguising the fact, and I think that I am safe in predicting— 
perhaps in the last opportunity that I will take to address this 
House at this session and prior to the coming election—that the 
electoral vote of Illinois will be cast for Woodrow Wilson. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] : 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous consent, entirely inde- 
pendent of what I have said here to-day, for leave to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. VENABLE). The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Independent of what I have 

‘said to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the speech of Col. Roose- 
velt, recently made at Lewiston, Me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting the speech of Col. Roosevelt, recently made 
at Lewiston, Me. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman ought to accompany that with the telegram 
of congratulation from Candidate Hughes, for the benefit of our 
German friends. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] is recognized for 25 minutes. 


IMMIGRATION STATION AT ELLIS ISLAND, 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th of July, in pur- 
stance of what seemed to me to be a clear public duty, I made 
certain statements on the floor of this House in relation to the 
Commissioner of Immgration at Ellis Island. A Member of 
this House is by the Constitution protected in whatever he says 
from any action taken elsewhere, and therefore we ought to be 
more careful to be accurate in our statements. I have come 
before the House in these closing days of the session to detail 
briefly some of the results of the remarks that I made at that 
time. I made, as they appear on page 11261 of the kos, 
four charges: 

First. That Commissioner Howe permitted the prostitutes, 
the pimps, the procurers, to mingle at will with the other in- 
mates at Ellis Island, 

Second 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. KEATING. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he would 
yield to permit me to make a unanimous-consent request in con- 
nection with his speech, The unanimous-consent request I de- 
sired to make was this: This is the second time the gentleman 
from New York has addressed the House on this subject. I 
have some facts that I would like to present to the House in 
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relation to this same matter at the conclusion of the gentleman's 
remarks, as a matter of fairness to Mr. Howe, and I wanted at 
this time to ask the House for permission to follow the gentle- 
man for a limited time, to present some facts on the other side 
of this question. 

Mr. MANN. For how long a time? T 

Mr. KEATING. How much time has the gentleman? 

Mr. BENNET. Twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. And he took about half an hour before. 

Mr. MANN. There are other gentlemen to follow him. 

Mr. KEATING. I realize that, and therefore I hesitate to 
prefer this request. I would like to have 20 minutes. I would 
like to follow the gentleman, so that I can have it in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will be content with 20 minutes, 
and after he uses it will not put somebody in an embarrassing 
position by asking for more 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I understand the gentleman asks for 20 minutes, to 
follow the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner]. I want to 
say to the gentleman that I have been very kindly given permis- 
sion by the House to speak for 80 minutes, I rarely take up 
the time of the House, and I want to speak on a matter that is 
of some importance to the people I represent, relative to an 
amendment In the revenue bill. I dislike very much to object 
to the request of the gentleman from Colorado, but under the 
circumstances I do not think I can consent. I must object. 

Mr. KEATING. I request that the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment—long enough for me to refer to some 
of the matters concerning the Commissioner of Immigration, 
Those facts ought to go into the RECORD. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true, Mr. Speaker, but 
8,000,000 people are suffering in this country now because of 
the belligerent powers denying the rights of shippers of tobaceo 
to get to their market. I want to get in before this conference 
report on the revenue bill is agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will not press my re- 


uest. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the occasion for making any further speeches after all these 
matters have been finally settled by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. WILLIAMS]? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. BENNET] is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, as I was about to say when I 
yielded to the gentleman from Colorado to make a request for 
unanimous consent, to which request I did not object, I had 
made four charges against the commissioner at Ellis Island. 

Immediately I became the target for the abuse of Mr, Howe's 
newspaper friends. On July 18 I told the House that I had 
incurred the enmity of the Globe in 1918 by representing Hudgins 


& Dumar, the Ellis Island contractors, as their attorney during 


the Investigation of the charges made against them by the Globe. 
These charges I was able to prove to be false and unfounded, 
and even to prove the motives behind them. The truth won the 
investigation for my clients, but the fact that I had the temerity 
to oppose the Globe earned me its enmity. 

In the present controversy it at once connected my fight 
against Government operation of the privileges at Ellis Island 
with my former retainer. It ignored the fact that my amend- 


ment was offered June 24 and that the Hudgins & Dumar con- 


tract expired June 30, only six days later. It has never pub- 
lished the fact that Mr. Hudgins, who is now the proprietor of 
Hudgins & Dumar, did not bid to succeed himself and that the 
contract for the feeding privilege has been let to a Mr. Lusier, 
the present proprietor of the restaurant in front of which Her- 
man Rosenthal was killed. In the face of these facts it con- 
tinues to assert, even so recently as September 6, that my action 
of June 24 was intended to benefit my former client, Mr. Hudgins. 
I have made arrangements to sue the Globe, Times, and Vor- 
warts for libel, as some of their false and outrageous statements 
have gone far beyond the limits of legitimate criticism of a 
publie official. 

Before I was interrupted T had read one of the charges I made 
July 18. The second was that this commissioner turns them— 
alluding to the class I had mentioned, men, women, and chil- 
dren—out into a common recreation ground; hardened prosti- 
tutes and adolescent youths. Third, in relation to a Mrs, Harris 
whom I mentioned, that the result of her coming to Ellis Island 
had been beneficial, and that upon some of her recommendations 
the conditions there have been somewhat mitigated and some of 
the scandalous occurrences that used to typify the twilight hours 
of the island had ceased to exist. And fourth, I charged that in 
the two years, on repeated occasions, in a number of cases, he 
has recommended to the department at Washington that these 
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individual prostitutes be admitted on bond, which simply means 
a license to proceed wherever they will to practice their vocation. 

In connection with those four charges I mentioned two illus- 
trative cases, one of a prostitute known as Giulietta La Marca. 
Mr. Howe, from Siasconset, Mass., under date of July 20, 1916, 
wired an interview several columns long to the New York Globe. 
In relation to Giulietta La Marca, he suid: 

I investigated her case and found that her husband had stolen her 
clothes and compelled her to receive men. The husband was sent to 
prison and Giulietta to the island. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by Mr. Howe, that ts a most pitiful 
casé; but the most pitiful thing about it is that Mr. Howe's state- 
ment is entirely, absolutely, completely untrue. The facts in re- 
lation to the case are on file in the Bureau of Immigration, file 
No. 53986. Giulietta La Marca, an Italian by birth, was what Is 
known as a clandestine prostitute, who lived in 1913 in Algiers, 
Africa, with one Paolo Palumbo, She had been married abroad 
prior to that time, and so far as the State Department is able to 
find out her husband, an entirely respectable Italian, is still liv- 
ing at 30 Strada Vico, Resina, Italy. She had a child, but she 
abandoned that child, as she abandoned her husband, and en- 
tered into this life of prostitution. In the spring of 1914 she 
came to the United States on the steamship Martha Washington, 
landing in Brooklyn on June 10, 1914, stating that she was going 
to her husband at 116 Van Brunt Street, Brooklyn, care of M. 
Ciro. She had no husband at 116 Van Brunt Street, Brooklyn, 
The facts, as disclosed by the documents, are that she and Puolo 
Palumbo and one Vincenzo Palumbo; Paolo's brother, had agreed 
that she should leave Algiers and go to the United States for the 
purpose of practicing prostitution, and that when she came to 
the United States she went to Vincenzo Palumbo, alias Michael 
Maggio, alias Marco Ciro, at 116 Van Brunt Street, Brooklyn. 
After about a year she was caught in the practice of prostitution 
in the United States of America. There were caught with her 
Vincenzo Palumbo and a man who occupied to her the position 
of a broker, called Francisco Messina, whose dirty business it 
was to bring to her customers on a commission. Palumbo and 
Messino were tried in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York, Brooklyn, in June and July, 1915, 
and I read the letter of the United States attorney for that dis- 
trict, written to me in relation to the case: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 


Brook! N. T., August 7, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET, nis 25 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: l acknowledge receipt of your letter of August 5, 1916, inquiring 
as to the date of trial of Palumbo and Messina. : i 
ou that Vincenzo Palumbo and 


In repiy thereto I to advise 
cesco Messina were indicted on June 3, 1915, for violation of sec- 
the act of March 


tion 3 of the act of February 20, 1907, as amended b, 
26. 1910. for importing an allen woman, Giulietta La for the pur- 
pose of prostitution. Trial was begun on June 29 and finished J 2. 

, 1915, both defendants being found ty. Palumbo was sentenced to 

fy shee gpa one-half years at Atlanta and Messina to three years at 

I trust that this gives you the information which you desire. 

Respectfully, 
Metvitte J. FRANCH, 
United States Attorney. 

After that convietion Giulietta La Marca was examined at Ellis 
Island, as the law requires, to show cause why she should not be 
deported. She made no claim that she had been forced into her 
life by any husband. She denied that she had ever been a pros- 
titute. She made a claim that she was living with a mythical 
husband in Brooklyn who never existed, and whose nonexistence 
was very easily ascertained by the officers of the law. 

And yet after all those facts, after the trial, after the ennvic- 
tion, after the examination, the commissioner of immigration, 
over his own signature, says: 

I investigated her case and found that her husband had stolen her 
clothes compelled her to receive men. The husband was sent to 
prison and Giulietta te the island, 

Comment is unnecessary. 

I used another illustration In relation to a young man whom I 
described as a Portuguese, because he spoke the Portuguese lan- 
guage. His nationality was Brazilian. I said that he had taken 
a woman on Ellis Island into one of the rooms in the detention 
quarters and that they had locked the door. Mr. Howe came 
before the Committee on. Immigration here in Washington on July 
28 and, among other things, met that in a way which would have 
been a complete defense except for ene thing, and that was that 
the defense was untrue. Here was the defense. He said: 


There is not a single door in the detention quarters at Ellis Island 
that locks on the inside. 


And I thought from the positive way he said it that he knew 
what he was talking about, and I thought I had been misin- 
formed. On the 4th of August I went over to Ellis Island, 
went up into that corridor with an inspector furnished me by 


Commissioner Howe, and found: that there were eight doors to 
rooms in that corridor and that seven of those doors to rooms 
had locks on the inside. In the meantime Mr. Dinsmore, the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, had made the same statement as 
Mr. Howe to the Committee on Immigration as of his personal 
knowledge. The Secretary ef Labor had made the same state- 
ment to this House over his own signature as a matter of knowl- 
edge, when the facts were as I have stated, Commissioner 
Howe, on the same day that I was there, after he knew that I had 
found out the truth about the locks, wrote me a letter, in which 
he said: 

I do not knew whether you noticed it or not, but the room where we 
always kept the women warrant cases up to a recent transfer is room 
216. It is knewn as the women’s warrant room and has always been so 
designated This is where the difficult rases. we have recently had were 
kept up to the time when we separated them as far as possible in the 
corridor from the warrant men. 

T said nothing about room 216 in my statement on the floor 
of the House. I said a room in the detention quarters. 

This room can not be locked on the Inside. The inside of the lock is a 
blank, and there is no aperture through which a key could be p 
This is knowa as the immoral women's room, and I presume the lock 
was taken off the inside fer this very reason, Up to this morning 1 
had supposed that all the rooms were alike in this regard. 

Mr. Howe has been eommissioner of immigration on Ellis 
Island for two years. He came down here on notice to testify 
before a committee of the House, and he stated as an absolute 
fact something that was net so—that a moment's investigation 
would have found out that it was not so. I do not know whether 
he did not know it or whether he did know it and presumed upon 
the fact that nobody would ever go down there and look at those 
doors, I give you the facts. 

Mr. MANN. Are there locks on the inside of the doors? 

Mr. BENNET. Ov seven of the eight rooms; and Mr. Howe 
admits it in his letter and says: 8 

Up to this morning I had supposed that all the rooms were alike in 
this regard. 

Mr. MANN. He says in his letter that one door does not 
have a lock on the inside. 

Mr. BENNET. ‘The other seven had. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentieman permit a question? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; a question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman believe that a man of 
Mr. Howe’s character and his generally efficient administration 
there would deliberately state a falsehood about things. of that 
kind? 

Mr. BENNET. Was the gentleman in the room when I stated 
the facts in relation to Giulietta La Marca? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; I was not. I was getting some lunch. 

Mr. BENNET. I will refer the gentleman to that part of my 
remarks, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. With reference to whom? À 

Mr. BENNET. Giulietta La Marca, in which case Commis- 
sioner Howe, over his own signature, on. the 20th of July, made 
a statement which the recerds of the Bureau of Immigration 
demonstrate to be untrue from start to finish. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. A man may make an incorrect statement. 

Mr. BENNET. That was not an incorrect statement. It 
was untrue from start to finish, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. There is a difference between an incorrect 
statement and a falsehood. 

Mr, BENNET. The gentleman can make his own comment at 
any time. Now as to the charges, I made my remarks on the 
18th of July. On the 19th of July a New York World reporter 
was sent to Ellis Island to make an independent investigation, 
and this is what that reporter reported: 

No great surprise was occasioned at Ellis Island to-day by the charges 
made by Witliam S. Bexxet, ef New York. in Congress yesterday, 
There was regret exprexsed that conditions on the island were to be 
made the subject of public scandal, for many of Commissioner Frederick 
C. Howe's lieutenants, although. 3 with him in bls views, feel 
they will be subject to criticism equally with their chief. The Evening 
World reporter found no difficulty contirming many of the statements 
made by Representative KENNET. 

Commissioner Howe has absented himself from his office more tham 
any other immigration bead in several years. It is seldom that he may 
be found at the island, and then usually by appointment. The affairs of 
the island are conducted throvgh Byron H. Uhi, the assistant commis- 
sioner and the superintendent of the immigration station, When Com- 
missioner Howe's return is asked about the official questioned usually 
replies by naming all the days of the week and then adding, or po: 
some time next week or so. 

HOWE DID AWAY WITH SEGREGATION SYSTEM. 


It was Commissioner Howe who frst Inaugurated the system of allow- 
ing all the detained allens to mingle freely with one another. In the 


‘ow. however, they mingle as one family. Efforts ha 
Commissioner Howe reverse himself. and it was felt by several of his 
subordinates that he was ing to realize the falsity of bis system. 

Although Commissioner Howe ts freely criticized by his subordinates, 
there are none that charge him with delibera owing or bringing 
hey say the commis- 


about conditions that would make for wrong. 
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sioner is a dreamer, who docs things under the belief that he is aiding the 
penned-up immigrants. 
Abnormal conditions developed on Ellis Island with the outbreak of 


hostilities in Eurepe. There were several hundred detained immigrants 
whose deportation had been ordered. The majority of these aliens were 
from Germany and Austria-Hungary. It was im ble to send them 
back, and for months they were held almost as prisoners on the Island. 
2 gradually steps were taken to allow them to land, and but seven 
or eight remain. 
Commissioner Nowe instituted the rule to allow all the aliens to min- 
le with each other, believing it a humanitarian step. As a result there 
as been an intermingling of the sexes that provokes scandal. 


Representative SIEGEL, a member of the Committee on Im- 
migration, visited Ellis Island on the 20th, and wrote to the 
chairman of the Committec on Immigration, making among 
other things this suggestion: 

That all known prostitutes, who are held on warrant for deporta- 
tion, be immediately segregatec and kept apart from all other persons 


on the island; second, that all ex-conyicts, being held on warrant for 
1 be kept separate and apart from all other persons on the 
nd, 


On the same day, only two days after I made my remarks, 
Mr. Densmore, the acting Secretary of Labor, in the absence of 
Mr. Howe and without consulting him, visited Ellis Island, and 
when he found what the conditions were he directed that an 
order be issued that prostitutes and convicts be segregated 
on the balconies and on the recreation grounds. Here is the 
order: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OP IMMIGRATION, 
Ellis Island, New York Harbor, N. Y., July 20, 1916. 
Inspector in charge deporting division: 


You will see to it that hereafter prostitutes and ex-convicts detained 
at this station do not mingle with any other detained persons. Prosti- 
tutes may be given access to the porch or playground when either of 
these places Is not occupied by other immigrants. This course may also 
be followed as to detained ex-convicts, but ex-convicts and p tutes 
should not be given access to cither of the places named, or any other 
quarters, at the same time. 


Brron H. Unt, 
Assistant Commissioner. 

This order is right and does that for which I contended. It 
separates the immoral persons from the decent, reputable imml- 
grants. 

The testimony on July 28 was that the order was issued under 
the direction of the secretary, Mr. Densmore, 

The executive secretary of a great missionary society of a 
Protestant denomination wrote me on July 19, 1916, as follows: 


I have read with great interest the report in the morning is 
of your h before Congress exposing unfavorable conditions at Ellis 
Island, dly accept my con tions for your courageous utter- 
ance. From our touch with the work at Ellis Island I can simply 
say that the situation has been very trying since the appointment of 
Commissioner Howe. We assumed, however, that the administration 
favored his methods and that naturally there was no alternative but 
to make the best of It, This we have done without complaint or 


criticism. 

We sincerely hope and pray that your resolution may bring forth a 
— heal condition of affairs n is maintained at this port of 
entry. 


A Roman Catholic priest from my district wrote me as follows: 


A few days before you spoke about Ellis Island I was down there 
with a friend, and we went through the piant. I knew all your speech 
three days before, because from the guide on Ellis Island we heard of 
free love and the loose way things were running without any head. 

A missionary on duty at Ellis Island writes as follows: 

The missionaries have always shown thelr disapproval of the unfor- 
tunate mixture of sexes, conditions, and life bere on the island. Demo- 
gogic experiments should have been done in different places, not where 
good honest families, for the rigid necessities of the law, are detained 
against their will. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman iusert the names of these 
priests and ministers and missionaries. 

Mr. BENNET. If the investigation I have asked for is or- 
dered by the House I will produce them before the committee. 

Now, that relates to charges 1 and 2 and, I think, fully proves 
them. I might say in addition to the second that nobody denies, 
and Commissioner Howe admits, that the prostitutes and con- 
yicts were turned out together on the common lawn. In his hear- 
ing before the House committee on July 28, after he had been 
reversed by the department he said: “I defend my policy. 1 say 
that there is far more safety at Ellis Island in letting the people 
out on a big open porch 300 feet long and 150 feet wide.” 

He does not seem to comprehend that good decent women and 
children and adolescent youth were not accustomed to mingling 
with prostitutes, pimps, and procurers and have a right to be 
protected from that kind of people. 

The next thing I said was that some of Mrs. Harris’s recom- 
mendations have been adopted and conditions there have been 
to sonie extent mitigated, and some of the scandalous occurrences 
that seem to typify the twilight hours have ceased to exist. 


I will not read the rules except to say that I will put them in. 
They are as follows: 


1. The detained warrant men will be instructed to keep to their 
rooms or the men’s day detentton room; not to traverse the corridors 
except by way of the men’s detention room to meals, and not otherwise; 
and not to enter the laundry or other rooms where women are detained, 

They will be permitted on that part of the balcony to the east of the 
l be instructed that if they violate this rule and pass 
this line and mingle with the women, the privilege of using the porch 
will be taken away from them. 

2. The same instructions will be given to the warrant women, who 
are to be moved to room 212. They are permitted on the west side of 
the balcony, with instructions not to cross to the east end or to mingle 
with the men. 

3. The doors of the corridors are to be kept closed. 

4. There is to be no loitering In the corridors. This rule applies not 
only to warrant cases but to all aliens detained here. Watchmen and 
matrons are instructed to send both men and women out of all the 
corridors into the day detention rooms, except when they are passing 
moua the corridors for meals or some other business, 

5. The warrant cases will be advised that continuance of the prlyl- 
— 8. they are receiving depends upon their good behavior, and these 
peites will be taken away from them If they are guilty of any 
5 arrant men and warrant women are not to sit together at the 

es. 


Now, Mr. Howe says that one of the reasons why he has had 
so much trouble is on account of there having been so many 
people to deal with. Why, Mr. Speaker, there never has been 
a commissioner that had so few people to deal with on Ellis 
Island as has Mr. Howe. 

On the 4th of August I went there and made inquiries to 
verify my recollection. Ellis Island holds, and has beds for, 
over 2,000 people, and more have stayed there. 

On December 9, 1913, there were 2,871; on December 9, 1915, 
there were 425; on December 13, 1913, there were 1,575; on 
December 13, 1915, there were 257; on September 5, 1918, there 
were 1,440, and on September 15, 1915, there were 288. 

Here are some sample figures of overnight detentions at Ellis 
Island before and during the European war, showing the great 
shrinkage in immigration; 


COTE Se i Sie Pe ERE LES Se IR Lee eB ale a ot 2, 003 
Aug. 4, 1915. 


Room? Why, not only has he the extra room in the adminis- 
tration building, but Congress, through its generosity, built on 
the third island hospital buildings for an emergency far in excess 
o: the normal needs purposely for a case of epidemic, and there 
are 11 hospital buildings of a capacity, as my colleague, Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, said, for 660 people. On the 2d of August there were 39 
people in these 11 buildings. Mr. Howe had al that extra space 
in addition to the room in the administration building. Now, 
that about cleans up everything. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman think the commissioner 
would be justified in using the hospital buildings for anything 
except hospital needs? 

Mr. BENNET. Under the law the commissioner has. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman thinks so, without doubt? 

Mr. BENNET. Without doubt. I said that Mr. Howe was 
the most negligent commissioner we have ever had at Ellis 
Island. Until the investigation called for in my resolution, 317. 
is had that can not be fully proved, but I call attention to some 
facts which are patent. Mr. Howe's is an important position. 
The commissioner at Ellis Island gets $1,500 a year more than 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor. He gets $6,500 a year, and he 
ought to attend to his business. Every other commissioner in 
my experience has. Mr. Howe was tlie director of the People's 
Institute in New York when he was appointed. He is stil a 
director of the People's Institute, although, I understand, with- 
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out compensation. Mr. Howe was chairman of the national 
board of censorship of motion pictures of New York and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the same organization. Their 
last report, dated January, 1915, discloses that Mr. Howe then 
occupied both those offices. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. BENNET. Yes. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. How much of his time does that position on 


the board of censorship tuke? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know. I have mentioned two posi- 
tions that he occupies, and I am about to mention a third. I 
have not got through yet. One of the burning questions in our 
city is the question of the municipal operation of public utilities. 
I find in the New York Times of July 31 that Frederick C. Howe 
is president of the League for Municipal Ownership and Opera- 
tion in New York City, and engaged in a bitter controversy with 
the public-service commission, and if he does what he ought to 
do that will take at least half of his time. Nor is that all. Mr. 
Howe is an author—a professional writer, is what he calls him- 
self, 

The Library of Congress furnishes me with the following: 

{Memorandum from the Division of Bibliography.] 
AUGUST 4, 1916. 

The foliowing is a list of the books and articles In periodicals pub- 


Hshed by Frederic Howe during 1914-1916: 
„The City: The Hope of Democracy. New and cheaper edition. New 
York, C. Scribner's tons, 1914. : 

The Modern City and Its Problems, New York, Chicago, C. Serſb- 
ner's Sons [1915]. 390 pages. 

Socialized 8 New York, C. Scribner’s Sons. 1915. 342 pages. 

Why War? New York, C. Scribner's Sons, 1916. 366 pages. 

National Board of Censcrship of Motion Pictures. New York. The 
Question of Motion-Picture Censorship. New York City, 1914. 16 

Frederic C. Howe, chairman. 

National Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures, New York. ‘The 
Policy and Standards of the National Board of Censorship of Motion 
Pictures. Revised January, 1915. New York City [1915]. 23 pages. 
Frederic C. Howe, chairman. 

ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

Leisure. Survey. January 3. 1914, volume 31: 415-416. 

Joseph Fels. Survey, March 28, i914, volume 81: 812-813. 

Gernian system of labor exchan American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, May. 1914, volume 4: 300 8 

What to do with the motion-picture show. Outlook, June 20, 1914, 
volume 107: 412-416. 
Constitution and prone opinion. Academy of Political Science. Pro- 

FP expert Ameri 

unicipal own p—the ng of foreign ence. merican 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, Javuary, 1915, vol- 
ume 57; 194-208. Also published separately. 1915. 15 pages. 25 


cents. 

Reservoirs of strife. Survey, March 6, 1915, volume 33: 614-615. 

Unemployment. Century zine. April, 1915, volume 89- 843-848. 

Home rule for American cities. Technical World Magazine, April 
1915, volume 23: 234-237. 

Free ports: an agency for the development of American commerce, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals, May, 1915, 
volume 69: 236-244. Also published separately, 1915. 9 Loe 
15 cents. Same condensed. opular Science Magazine, April, 1915, 
volume 86: 384-388. 

Background pan Germany. Scribner's Magazine, July, 1915, 


volume 58: 4 > 
Immigration, ind and the war. American review of reviews, 


ustry, 
November, 1915, volume 52: 59 4 
Immigration after the war, Scribner’s Magazine. November, 1915, 
yolume 58: 635-639. Same condensed. Current opinion, December, 
1915, volume 59: 420-421. 
. preparedness. New Republic, Feb. 26, 1916, volume 6: 


gg eaker : trained administrator. Independent, March 20, 1916, volume 
Labor and Hener after the war. Engineering Magazine, April, 
1916, volume 51: 22-24. 
Better towns, Independent, May 29. 1916, volume 86: 338-339. 
1 back in time of war. Survey. 6, 1916, volume 36: 


PE tac Posse the investor. New Republic, June 17, 1916, volume 7: 
Respectfully submitted. 


F. S. HELLMAN, 
Acting Chief Bibliographer. 

With all those vocations and avocations, in addition to his 
official position, what I now present is the logical sequence. He 
had to do some of his private work on Ellis Island, and here it is, 
Here are 100 or 150 pages of manuscript of one of his books, 
written on Government paper at Ellis Island by a Government 
stenographer That is the way that Mr. Howe has discharged 
his duties as Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, 

As to the charge that he recommended the admission of women 
charged with being prostitutes, he admits that and places the 
number at nine, 

Under leave granted me by the House, I extend my remarks 
te comment briefly on the speech of Representative KEATING, of 
Colorado, delivered September 5 (Rrconn, p. 13887), and to one 
ey by leave of the House, he inserted in the Recorp Septem- 

87 


There are 42 Representatives from New York, other than 
myself, and 21 from Ohio, in which two States Mr: Howe has 
lived and held office. Among these 63 Kepresentatives are Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and 1 Socialist. It is somewhat singular 
that none of the Representatives from the States where Mr. 
Howe is best known took up the cudgels for him. Mr. KEATING, 
of Colorado, is Mr. Howe's enthusiastic friend. But, being from 
Colorado and probably never having set foot on Ellis Island, he 
very properly does not pretend any real knowledge of Ellis 
Island conditions, He inserted in his remarks in full the state- 
ment vf Mr. Howe before the House Committee on Immigration 
on July 28. I asked unanimous consent that I have six minutes’ 
time in which to comment on Mr. Howe's examination and that 
Mr. Keatine have six minutes to reply to me. Mr. KEATING 
first agreed, but finally objected and prevented me from eccupy- 
ing the time, but the House later gave me leave to extend my 
remarks. 

Mr. Howe claims for himself one thing on which I wish to com- 
ment: 

That he makes the steamship companies pay $100.000 more 
a year than they used to for hospital charges. Probably that is 
true. But why does not Mr. Howe tell the whole truth? Prior 
to 1913 the steamship companies had contested in the courts the 
right of the Government to make them pay these hospital charges, 
They won their case. Thereupon Congress in 1913 passed an act 
requiring the steamship companies to pay these charges. Mr. 
Howe is the first commissioner to have the benefit of this act, 
and naturally he can make the steamship companies pay. 

Outside of this there is only one other matter in Mr. Howe's 
statement which requires comment. Mr. Howe says: 

I want te n wi 
FCC 
and loss. That is an obligation u bim just as much as any other 
obligation, but it is an obl F other com- 
missioner ever took very serivusly 

This is an unconscious revelation of Mr. Howe. He only came 
to New York City in 1910 and was appointed in 1914. 

Commissioner Williams was a hafd man in many respects, but 
he certainly did protect the immigrants from fraud and loss. 
Robert Watchorn, himself an immigrant, was constantly pro- 
tecting the immigrant. My personal knowledge goes back no 
further than these two. h 

Mr. Keattne’s inserted remarks on September 7 consist of a 
statement by Mr. Howe. It displays Mr. Howe's unquestioned 
literary ability. But he does not stick to facts. He says: “ The 
immoral cases were kept by themselves,” and so forth. This is 
untrue. The gravamen of my complaint was that they were 
permitted to mingle, If they were not permitted to mingle, why 
was the department order of July 20, forbidding them to mingle 
any more, issued? 

Mr. Howe says that an investigation was made at Ellis Island 
of each of the cases referred to by me. That is true. It was 
made on July 25, 26, and 27. I introduced a resolution to bave 
those investigations sent to Congress. It is as follows: 


House resolution 341. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor be directed to send to the 
House of tatives the examinations into conditions on Ellis 
Island. taken by and before Byron H. Ubli, assistant commissioner of 
immigration, at Ellis Island, J 25, 26, and 27, 1916. 

The Department of Labor has refused me, a Representative 
chosen by the people, permission even to see the testimony taken. 
Why not let Congress, rather than Mr. Howe, pass on Mr. Howe's 
investigation? Mr. Howe leaves the impression that the food 
contract is a very valuable contract. Why not tell the truth? 

Official correspondence in Mr. Howe’s office shows that in 
May, 1915, the then food contractor found that he was losing so 
much money that he notified the steamship companies that unless 
they would increuse, voluntarily, what they were paying him 
from 8 cents a meal to 15 cents a meal, he would abanden the 
contract. They made the increase, and the contractor served 
until June 30, 191G—the end of his contract period. During the 
summer Mr. Howe relet the contract, after receiving bids, to a 
Mr. Lusier. The former contractors, Hudgins & Dumar, did 
not bid. 

If Mr. Howe has given Mr. Lusier a contract by which he can 
charge the immigrants and the steamship companies cost and 
a clear profit of 10 per cent, he has given out the most profitable 
food contract Ellis Island has seen since the days of the scan- 
dals of 1892. 

I represent a district composed largely of immigrants and de- 
scendsnts of immigrants. I have as a member of the United 
States Immigration Commission of 1907-1910 visited the homes 
of the immigrants in Russia, Roumania, Greece, Italy, Palestine, 
Syria, and other countries. I have seen them board ship at 
Beirut, Patra, Hamburg, Naples, Geneva, Messina, Palermo, 
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ani Liverpool. I know the immigrant and his needs. He is a 
human being, and for years I have fought to have him treated 
as such. Mr. Howe writes beautifully about the immigrant. 
Some of the things which he does, such as concerts, are good, but, 
never having really mingled with the immigrant, he fails to 
comprehend that the immigrant women are as much entitled to 
be protected from forced association with prostitutes and crimi- 
nals as are the good women who make up his family and mine. 
I am glad that, as he could not see this himself, his superiors 
have taken the bull by the horns and by the order of July 20 
protected the decent women and children from these distasteful 
and dangerous companionships, 
FREDERIC G. HOWE. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes in reply to the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 20 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand that this is with the approval of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]? 

Mr. KEATING, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
The gentleman is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Frederic C. Howe is my 
friend. ‘That is my excuse for taking part in this discussion. 
In addition to that, I come from the “ untutored West.“ where 
it is nut considered good form to strike a man when his hands 
are tied, or to assail the reputation—the good name—of a dis- 
tinguished citizen, of a splendid * official, in a forum where 
that official has no chance to reply 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING, Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman think we ought never 
to criticize public officials on the floor of this House? 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, no; I do not hold to that at all; but 
I do hold that when gentlemen appear upon the floor of this 
House and indulge in the vilest of personalities they should 
be sure of their facts. 

In the speech which the gentleman delivered on July 18, he 
charged among other things that Frederic C. Howe believed 
in free love. I am informed that the gentleman has cut that 
sentence from his printed speech. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET., I do not recall having made such a statement 
in that way. I used the expression“ free love“ us an adjective, 
and the gentleman ought to be fair enough to say that when 
Mr. Howe denied that he was a believer in free love I had his 
letter published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Speaker, let me read the exact words 
usel by the gentleman from New York on that occasion: 

Mr. Speaker, it is of very ttle moment to the 12 at large 

whether in offering the particular amendment which 
hearing I discharged my “ttle o to the best of my capacity. 115 $ 
I did, I know I did. oS it is of tremendous importance that a half- 
baked radical, who has free- love ideas, no proper idea of the effect 
of the mingling of the bad with the good, cheald be apaban S of plainly. 

That is the statement that the gentleman made on the floor 
of this House on July 18. Of course anyone who knows Fred- 
eric C. Howe, anyone who has ever ‘heard him lecture, anyone 
who has ever read his books, anyone who has ever come in per- 
sonal contact with the man, knows the charge is cruelly untrue. 

The gentleman says that Mr. Howe is an author, and that 

seems to be the most serious charge that he brings against him 
to-day; thut Mr. Howe writes books and magazine articles. 
There was a time when our Republican friends insisted that the 
Democrats were unlettered, illiterate, ignorant, and that for 
that reason they were incapable of conducting the Government. 

The gentleman now charges that we put men of letters in 
responsible positions; that they write books and magazine ar- 
ticles; and that because a man has written 8 books and 16 
magazine articles it is self-evident that he could not have per- 
formed his official duties. That all depends. It may be that 
the gentleman from New York, if he had an opportunity to work 
from now until the end of his days, could not write one book 
that anyone on top of God's earth would read; but there are 
others, including Mr. Howe, who are capable of performing the 
duties they owe to Uncle Sam and at the same time contributing 
to ihe world’s literature. But, gentlemen, think of a Repre- 
sentative of the American people coming upon the floor of this 
Fouse and in one breath telling you that this man is a great 
author, is capable of producing 3 books of wide circulation and 


16 magazine articles in two years, and then producing the kind 
of testimony the gentleman from New York has presented to this 
House to-day for the purpose of blackening that man's good 
name, 


Mr. OVERMYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman will have to pardon me; I 
have not the time. 

Mr, OVERMYER. I just wanted to inquire if the gentleman 
thinks the gentleman from New York might be a little peeved 
because Mr. Howe was one of the 37 eminent writers who ad- 
dressed letters to Mr. Hughes a short time ago? 

Mr. KEATING. That is not the reason the gentleman from 
New York is “ peeved.” I will tell the House why the gentle- 
man is “ peeved.” I will tell the House why the gentleman from 
New York made the attack of July 18 and why he has renewed 
it to-day. 

The firm of Hudgins & Dumar has a contract or concession 
for feeding immigrants at the Ellis Island immigrant station. 
The gentleman from New York while out of Congress was at- 
torney for that firm. I understand he now says that since he 
came back to Congress he has ceased to be their legal repre- 
sentative, but there is no question that he was their attorney 
at one time. 

Hudgins & Dumar’s contract to feed the immigrants at Ellis 
Island was a very valuable one. On an investment of fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars they did a business of about half a 
million dollars a year. The net profits were probably between 
fifty and one hundred thousand dollars a year. I do not pre- 
tend that these figures are official, but they will be found to be 
approximately correct. 

When Frederic C. Howe took charge of the Immigration sta- 
tion at Ellis Island he decided that public policy demanded that 
the task of feeding the immigrants should be performed by the 
Government, and he therefore recommended that the Govern- 
ment take charge of the work and refuse to renew the contract 
held by Hudgins & Dumar, 

Mr. BENNET rose. 

Mr. KEATING. I trust the gentleman will pardon me, but 
I can not yield, as I have very little time. 

It was then that the gentleman from New York began his 
activities against Mr. Howe. The contract held by Hudgins 
& Dumar, and that alone, is at the bottom of all the attacks 
that the gentleman from New York has made on Mr. Howe. 

The Secretary of Labor decided to support Mr. Howe in his 
contention that the Government should take charge of the work 
of feecing the immigrants, and plans were made to terminate 
the contract of Hudgins & Dumar. When the gentleman from 
New York learned of this he offered an amendment to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, as follows: 

Page 1 . 26, after the end of the line, insert: 

riher, That vo part of the sum — appropriated shall 

expended for the maintenance = any United States immigrant sta- 

tion of A — the privileges now * eat of after public competition, 

as provided the act of February 20, 1907, entitled „An act to regu- 
late the tion of allens into the United States: 

This amendment. rendered it impossible for Commissioner Howe 
and the Department of Labor to proceed with their plans. The 
incident led to some discussion in New York newspapers, and the 
gentleman from New York, because of his former connection with 
the firm of Hudgins & Dumar, was charged in the public prints 
with “ practicing law” on the floor of the House. 

In response to this attack the gentleman from New York 
introduced a resolution calling on the Department of Labor for 
certain information in relation to the conduct of Ellis Island, 
and in support of that resolution the gentleman from New 
York delivered his first attack on Mr. Howe. 

The resolution introduced by the gentleman from New York 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. The committee held a hearing. The gentleman from 
New York was present and had an opportunity to cross-ex- 
amine the witnesses. Commissioner Howe was also there. 

Among the other cases considered was that of this prostitute- 
Giulietta La Marca. 

In his first speech the gentleman from New York stated that 
Mr. Howe had had this prostitute released to himself and later 
transferred to a friend. In order that I may not do the gentle- 
man from New York an injustice I will quote his exact language: 


As I was saying, he has recommended the admission of prostitutes on 
bond, and in one case, something unexampled, he recommended the ad- 
mission of one of these prostitutes to himself, a woman named Giulietta, 
and had her transferred to the family of a friend as a servant. 1 do 
no believe that he Is morally wrong in the sense that my remarks 

ht indicate; 1 said to think 4.5 his ernmental ideas are wrong, 

7 as he ts 3 said, “ What these people did with their 
bodi es was FF ped — usiness. 


Now, what are 5 facts? Mr. Howe in his statement to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization—and remember, 
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the gentleman from New York was present and in a position to 
cross-examine Mr. Howe—referred to the case of Giulietta La 
Marca, and told the story of her release as follows: 


I want to take up the ming that concerns me as a citizen first; that 
is, the case of Giulietta La Marca, referred to by Mr. BENNET and said 
to have been committed to the custody of a friend. That is not true. 
I want to read my official letter beari upon that woman. It was 
stated that I urzed her admission. Here is the letter to the bureau: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
Blis Island, New York Harbor, N. Y., February 1}, 1916. 


COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This refers to bureau No. 53986/43, in the case of Giulietta — 
Giuletta) La Marca, who has been detained at this station since May 28, 
1915, awaiting deportation. The St. Raphael Society for Italian Immi- 

nts has offered to take the woman and find her a good position where 
she can earn an honest living if released into their custody. As the alien 
is unable to furnish a bond, and there is no likelihood of her being able 
to return to her native country in the near future, I request authority to 
release her upon her own recognizance 


FREDERIC C. Howe, Commissioner. 

That woman, either through the St. Raphael Society or some other 
agency, got in touch with one of the physicians at tbe station, who 
GMered to tuke her as a servant, She went there as a servant. She has 
been there ever since. She is earning $5 a week. She is cooking and 
washing for 13 people and reports regularly to the station, and the 
doctor reports also. So far as I know, she is deporting herself with the 
utmost prepriety. She ts stic to the hardest domestic job that I 
have heard of for a long time at $5 a week. 

The CHAIRMAN. The society recommended the doctor to you? 

Mr Howe. I do not remember that fact. He is a physician at the 
station; a perfectly reputable physician. He is one of the Treasury 
1 physicians; not ours. 

Ir. SIEGEL. He is connected with the Public Health Service? 

Mr. Hows, Yes, sir. This woman was at the station for months. 
Matron after matron came to me and recommended her admission. They 
said, “This woman has conducted herself with propriety. She has kept 
away from the men. She bas a son in Italy, and she wants to make a 
little money in order to bring him over here.” The matter came up 
three or four times, and finally she was admitted. She could not be de- 
ported because transportation was suspended to the Mediterranean. 

It will be seen from Mr. Howe's statement that the St. Raphael 
Society, a religious organization which operates at Ellis Island, 
recommended this girl’s release. The physician in the Public 
Health Service, and according to all the evidence in the hearing, 
a reputable gentleman, agreed to take this girl into his family 
and give her a chunce to make good. 

On the suggestion of the San Raphael Society, Mr. Howe 
recommended the release of this girl. She was taken into the 
home of this physician; she is there now, so far as this evidence 
shows, and she is making good. Her shame would never huve 
been revealed if it had not been for the desire of the gentleman 
from New York to besmirch the good name of a great and pure- 
mined official. 

Now, what has Commissioner Howe been doing while in office 
in addition to writing three books—and, by the way, he has 
not written three books since he has been commissioner of immi- 
gration, but that is a detail of small importance, and it is quite 
as reliable and accurate as most of the statements made by the 
gentleman? The Secretary of Labor reported to the Committee 
on Immigration that Mr. Howe, while writing these 3 books and 
these 16 magazine articles referred to by the gentleman from 
New York, had “ made thorough investigation with experts as 
to the cost of the hospitals, which were alleged to be self-sus- 
taining. The commissioner found that the hospitals were losing 
over $100,000 a year, which loss was being paid by the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the steamship companies.” 

Are there any attorneys for steamship companies in the 
House? 

These steamship companies had been saving $100,000 a year 
under previous administrations, and Mr. Howe discovered the 
loss and compelled them to come across and put up $100,000 a year. 

I ask again, are there any attorneys for steamship companies 
or ex-attorneys for steamship companies directing criticism at 
Frederic C. Howe? I would be glad to be interrupted now. 

Second, he reinvestigated requests for money for permanent 
appropriations and after the investigation reduced such requests 
in 1915 by $300,000. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman has indicated 
he is willing to be interrupted by request 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman tell the House in connec- 
tion with this the reason Mr. Howe cut them down was because 
this Congress in 1918 for the first time passed a law permitting 
the Department of Labor to collect these amounts from the 
steamship companies? 

Mr. KEATING. I am reading from the report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Mr. Howe is a subordinate official and the Sec- 
retary probably knows what his subordinate has been doing. 

Mr. BENNET. Is it not true, I will ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. KEATING. I will have to decliné to yield further, be- 
cause my time is passing so rapidly, 


I will place in the Recorp at this point the summary of Mr. 
Howe's achievements as commissioner of immigration at Ellis 
Island as prepared by the Secretary of Labor and submitted to 
the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. It 
is as follows: 


a) A thorough investigation with experts was made of the cost of the 

hospitals which were alleged to be self-sustaining. The commissioner 

found that the hospitals were losing over $100, a year, which loss 

was being d by the Government for the benefit of the steamship com- 

panies, e secured an increase in hospital charges to steamship com- 

penne ay Ae increased the earnings of the hospital by approxi- 
+ * 

(2) ie reinvestigated requests for money for permanent appropria- 
tions and after Investigation reduced such request, in 1915, by $300,000 ; 

(8) He reduced, ir response to war conditions, the operating salary 
costs of the Ellis Island station by approximately $100,000 a year; 

4) He investigated the many immigration lodging houses and homes 
in New York and brought about a clean-up in a number of them; 

(5) He secured the cooperation of the commissioner of police to clean 
up the conditions which surrounded the barge office, and by so doing 
protected the incoming immigrants at New York from the individuals 
who had previously preyed upon them ; 

(6) He investigated and brought about many reforms in the pro- 
tection of the aliens en route from Ellis Island, both at Jersey City and 
ak the route; 

{ He organized all of the employees at the station Into an associa- 
tion for making the wants of the employees known and for securing the 
cooperation of all the employees in the administration of the station: 

(8) He brought about a reorganization of the purchasing of supplies 
for the hospitals at a great saving and improvement in the service ; 

(9) He made an investigation of the conditions under which landin 
of first and second cabin aliens were made at the various piers around 
New York, and ended many abuses and losses to which the aliens were 


exposed ; 

(10) He brought about a change in the inspection of first and second 
cabin aliens on shipboard which 1 improved the service ; 

(11) He made a number of studies, at the request of the department, 
A we means for increasing the efficiency and the rating of the em- 

(12) He greatly increased the output of the Divisions of Statistics 
and n N about a complete change in the filing system ; 

(18 e worked in cooperation with the board of education in New 
York for the opening of night schools for the education of adult allens; 

(14) He organi a number of agencies looking to the protection of 
aliens in New York; 

(15) He organized a movement in 1916 for Americanization day cele- 
brations throughout the country, and over 100 cities held citizenship 
celebrations as a result of the commissioner's efforts; and 5 

(16) During the past two years Ellis Island has been almost free from 
the constant criticism on the part of foreign organizations and of the 
fore}, press, which prix to his administration was continuous. It 
was directed at the alleged lack of kindness and consideration to incom- 
ing aliens. The nonforeign press of New York has been almost unani- 
mous in its approval of his administration and the many changes and 
improvements which he brought about. 

I remain, very respectfully, yours, 


W. B. WILSON, 
Becretary of Labor. 


Ton. Jonx L. BURNETT, 
Chairman Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

These are some of the things Mr. Howe was doing when the 
reporters mentioned by the gentleman from New York called 
at his office: Instead of being there to chat with reporters, he 
was out organizing “Americanization Day” celebrations so as 
to assist in making the alien an American; instead of being 
there to converse with the reporters he was out investigating 
conditions in the lodging houses of Jersey City, Hoboken, and 
New York; instead of conversing with the reporters he was 
investigating how he might reduce the cost of feeding the im- 
migrants and how he might protect them from the harpies who 
preyed upon them when they landed on these shores. And that 
is the great duty that this administration wanted Frederick C, 
Howe to perform. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How does the press of New York, that is 
investigating this matter, regard Mr. Howe? 

Mr. KEATING. At the time the gentleman made his first 
attack on Mr. Howe I took occasion to read the papers, and 
the papers I read sustained Mr. Howe's side of the case. But 
it is not necessary to appeal to the press of New York. All that 
I ask on behalf of my friend, Frederic C. Howe, is that every 
Member of this House who is interested in this subject, or who 
has heard the gentleman’s charges, will read Mr. Howe's state- 
ment, which I will place in the Recorp; will read the letter of 
Secretary Wilson, which I will place in the Recorp. I am wiil- 
ing to go to the jury on those two statements, because when the 
gentieman from. New York had his day in court before the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, when Mr. Howe was there in a forum 
where he could answer the gentleman from New York, and the 
gentleman from New York had the opportunity to propound 
questions, the gentleman was unable to make a dent in Mr, 
Howe's armor. The hearings will show that every charge was 
disposed of to the perfect satisfaction of fair-minded men. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recexp to the extent of inserting the letter of the Secre- 
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tary of Labor and the statement of Commissioner Howe before 


the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado | 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there ob- 


jection* 

There was no objection, 

SECRETARY OF LABOR WILSON’S STATEMENT. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the letter of Secretary W. D. 
Wilson of the Department of Labor to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, in refer- 
ence to the Howe case, is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 27, 1916. 

Sm: In response to House resolution No. 317, introduced by Mr. 
Bennet July 21, 1916, and referred to the Committee on Imm: tion 
and Naturalization, requesting intormation bearing upon conditions at 
tone rane: I beg to inclose herewith the following, requested by such 
resolution : 

9 Copy of memorandum inclosed by the Solicitor of the Department 
— er- ip his letter to the Department of Justice under date of April 
(2) Copies of all letters of commendation or criticism of the food 
contractors at Elix Island written by the commissioner at Ellis Island 
between July 1, 1915, and June 30, 1916. $ 

(3) No written report was made by the night watchman in the cabin 
detention quarters to Frank McKee. A report was submitt however, 
by the tmspector in charge of the night force to Supt. Baker. The 
substance of the was immediately transmi to the bureau 
under date of July 10, 1916, with a request for the deportation of the 
woman alien involved, who came from Austria and could not be de- 
ported under existing orders of the department. Officials at the station 
could make no further investigation of the case because the allen man 
involved had been ordered la temporarily by the department before 
the fact» referred to came to the attention of the station. 

(4) The regulations at Ellis Island bearing upon the freedom of 
8 of me ordina. Dake scouting a ae 5 er Se — — 

n general, they pro or perm milies to er 

tio Aay in the large detention rooms at one end of the buildin They 

also permitted the aliens to go upon the porch and also to play- 

grounds after it was opened by the commissioner. In detention rooms, 

oo the playgrounds, and porch matrons and watchmen are always -in 

gy ea while charwomen and other employees are constantly clean- 
the place. 

45) Coy y of orders of Commissioner Howe bearin the segrega- 
tion ot the immoral cases. The orders were iss after a conferenre 
with the assistant commissioner, superintendent, chief of detention di- 
vision, and Matron Ha These orders foll an investigation by 
the matron, which were ordered a few days before, upon her 7 ge re 
ment. The orders requested her to report on anything she could find 
to criticize. and were of a confidential nature. 1 do not deem it to be 
for the good of the service to have this confidential communication 


for heart before the board of inquiry, which cases came before 
k om nbecioner on appeal. Of thet — Tand there are but 9 and 
of the latter 12. 
(7). Copy of official letter from Commissioner Howe recommending 
the admission of an immoral woman, Giulietta, which letter, how- 
ever, did not recomme’ 


rol 
working as a — aa and bas been regula 
am informed that no 
rounds an 


with otħer cases. There are striet rules bearing upon them made by 
the commissioner. hysical limita- 
tions of tbe station it. 

19% It is impossible to sa request asking for the number of 
official communications from Ellis Island which bear the signature of 
the commissioner and other officials. A quarter of a million aliens 
enter Ellis Istand each year. It is the great office of naturalization. 
The cor ndence of the station is colossal. Only a part of it is on 
file at this office. 

Inasmuch as this resolution bears upon the alleged immoral conditions 
at Ellis Island und the admission to this country of certain rsons 
cha witb immorality, It apg r to me that the difficulties im- 

upon the commissioner at is Island, the improvements he bas 
made in the service, as well as the problems the Department of Labor 
has had to face should also be laid before your body, for these condi- 
tions bave been a matter of departmental concern and frequent confer- 
ence and Investigation. 

I alko desire to call attention to my own Interpretation of the kind 
of service which should be rendered incoming aliens at Immigration sta- 
tions, and the directions to officials that these stations are “not in- 
tended to be penalizing.” The reference to this matter appears in my 
annual report of 1913 and is as follows: 

“ For a satisfactory administration of the immigration laws the char- 


acter and condition of immigrant stations at ports of en are of 
prime importance. So far. therefore, as the Department of Labor is 
permitt by law and equipped for the purpose it alms to make these 


stations as much like temporary homes as possible. While regulation 
and exclusion, and therefore Cetention, are necessary in of 
immigration, it should be understood by all who participate in adminis- 
tering these Inws that they are not intended to 5 It is 
with no unfriendliness to aliens that immigrants are ined and some 
of them exciuded, but solely for the protection of our people and our 
own institutions Indifference, then, to the 1 or mental comfort 
of these wards of ours from other lands ould not be tolerated. 
Accordingly every reasonable effort is madé by the department, within 
the limits of the appropriations, to minimize all the necessary bard- 
ships of their detention and to abolish all that are not necessary. 

The war upset the administration of Ellis Island. The station was 
designed as a rapid clearing house for peace conditions, the detained 


cases being deported within a few days after their arrival at the station. 


All of the internal construction of the statiom was planned to meet 
tions. There are no individual cells at the station, only a 
dormitories scattered over a very great arca loented 


— — other rooms designed for the temporary detention of men cases 
held under warrant for various offenses and other rooms 


because of sickness or some other question involving 
their right to land, as well as offenders of every shade of offense who 
have been brought to this port. This includes men and women who 
have been picked out of the passengers on board of the liners because 
of 5 from anonymous or other communications or other reason 
for thinking that — they may fall within the excluded classes, 

Hundreds of aliens were at the station when the war broke out. 
8 from Russia, Poland, Austria-Humgary, Germany, and the 
whole of central Europe, to which countries they could no longer be 
deported. Ships in transit increased this number. Excludable aliens 
were being brought to Ellis Island by inland immigration officials be- 
cause of of detention quarters at other stations, to be held at 
Ellis Island for deportation. For months the accumulation was per- 
mitted to grow in the hope of an eariy termination of the war. in- 
coming ships were adding to the congestion, while warrant cases were 

g thrown upon the station because of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to care for such eases. The station was con- 
fronted with the necessity of carrying on its current business, and. in 
addition, there was thrown upop it the burden of being a detention 
camp for who could not be deported, who represented every 
shade of suspected or convicted persons. 

ce two alternatives were presented to the department, either to 

rmit warrant cases to accumulate, and, by so doing, contaminate the 
unocent persons detained because of sickness, poverty, or some other 
cause, or to relieve the situation by the admission of such cuses as 
could be landed with reasonable propriety and safety to the country. 
For the only accommodations for immoral cases is in a corridor de- 
signed by Congress for offenders as well as perfectly innocent frst and 
second cabin passengers, 

After some months, a policy of selection was decided upon. An in- 
vestigation of the record in each ease was held. Om several occasions 
representatives of the department at Washington went to New York 
and examined numbers of excluded cases. pecially selected boards 
made studies of individual cases. Rarely was anyone admitted until 
they had been at the station a sufficient length of time to permit of 

resentatives of religious and other societies to gain an 
impression of m, or to find an institution, society, or private person 
who would be willing to assume the responsibility of accepting the alien 
under their employment. 
is work of finding homes the Young Men's Christian Association 
and religious societies cooperated. 

From an examination of the records, only nine warrant cases have 
been admitted bearing the personal indersement of Commissioner How: 

In addition to the so-cal warrant or arrest cases, there are ap: 
cases. The appeal cases relate to persons seeking admission to the 
country who are temporarily held for examination by the Inspector and 
are then examined by the board of : inquiry, and finally take an 
appeal to the Secretary of Labor. ese persons, it should be remem- 
bered, are first, second, and thi eabin passengers. They are held 
on various kinds oi evidence, such as their general appearance, unsxatis- 
factory, incenclusive statements as to the persons to whom they are 
goin communications received concerning them, or matters which 
ev oP. at the trial. The t majority of these cases do not look 
any different from other aliens: they ene deny thelr guilt, and 
very great delicacy has to be exercised by the department before it 
stam a woman a- a prostitute or places her in the dormitory in 
which the prostitutes are beld. A single mistake of this kind would 
not only be a disgrace to the detained allen, it would be a serious wrong 
for the department to commit. Only 12 communications recommending 
admission of a } cases of this class have been found in the files. 

As to the al immorality at the station among the detained cases, 
. 300.0 persons have 1 at Ellis Island during the two 
years, the average detention being probably 400 a day. he men 
si in one dormitory in one part of the building and the women and 
children sleep in another, there being no provision for tnidividual 
accommodations. There has not been reported to us, and Commissioner 
Howe reports that no case has been reported to him, of any irregu- 
ag I among the aliens who are temporarily detained in this way in 
the large dormitories. 

There have, however, been several cases of immorality reported by 
detained immoral men and women who offered to disclose specifie facts, 
provided some privilege, such as admission to the country. or the pay- 


ment of tion to some other country than that from which the 
allen came, was nted by the Government. Each of these cases has 
been investi officially. One alleged instance related to a male 


prostitute slipping into an unlocked room when the watchman on the 
corridor had temporarily left bis post, and another case ed by an 
immoral alien involved a watchman whose name he did not divulge. 
There bave been a few other cases of a similar sort, all of which have 
arisen within the past few months. They have ali been Investigated 
and acted on, in so far as action was possible. 

Jam advised by the commissioner that the following are and have 
always been the regulations for preventing such occurrences: Immoral 
men and women are locked in their rooms at night. The atiens are 
counted into their room before the doors are locked. There are watch- 
men and matrons on duty at all times. The cabins for these aliens 
are on a separate floor from the great mass of the aliens and no possible 
means of communication exists. 

During the day the warrant cases are for the most rt kept m their 
rooms, the women being segregated in one room and the men in an- 
other. The rooms can be locked only on the outside by officials. They 
are always liable to be opened. At the end of the corridor, and with a 
clear view of it, a watchman is stationed, while all day long watchmen, 
mutrons, officials of the station. and representatives of the religious 
and philanthropic societies, of which there are 70 at the Island, are 
going and coming in these corridors. Usually a matron sits in the 
room with the women warrant cases. During the day the men war- 
rant cases are permitted to be at one end of the porch, with a barrier 
dividing them other altens. 

Immorality under these conditions can only occur under accidental 
circumstances, when all of the precautions provided fall to the ground 
at the same time, 
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As stated before, there are between 60 and 70 representatives of 
agencies at Ellis Island to look after the moral and 1 welfare of 
the aliens. They include the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the various 
Protestant and tholic denominations. They are among them all the 
time. hearing their stories, ascertaining their needs. Friends and rela- 


tives of aliens come to the island daily. The commissioner has placed 
complaint boxes about the detention quarters, into which communica- 
tions can be placed. Notwithstanding these facts, up to the present 
time none of the representatives of religious organizat'ons has reported 
any !mmorality at the island, and no suggestions of the same have 
reached officials through the complaint boxes, nor have any of the 
thousands of friends of aliens complained. There is no difficulty in 
reach'ng the commissioner, as his office is known to be open to any 
employee, ne matter how humble, to any mann or representative. or to 
anyone else at the island who desires to call upon him, as many of 
these representatives constantly do. 

The situation, as stated before, is an extremely dificult one. The 
station is not built for complete segregation, short of locking sus- 

ed persons in their rooms day and night without employment of 
any kind to relieve their minds. The alternative of locking immoral 
women in their rooms some months ago resulted in their smashing 
down the doors opening into the corridor. A similar outbreak occurred 
on Sunday last. The following freedom has been given the allen 
rostitutes; Immoral women are segregated at the table. They eat 
y themselves On the north side of the building an immense open 
porch has been built, probably 300 feet long and 150 feet wide, onto 
which the avens go from the day detention quarters. Upon this porch 
there are watchmen and matrons. The immoral women have been per- 
mitted to go onto this open porch, to sit on the benches, but the orders 
are that they shall not mingle with the other aliens. They are ordered 
to remain on the westerty end, as is indicated by the standing orders 
attached. Similar orders uire the men to remain at the eastern end 
of the porch. Alı of the aliens are permitted to go to a large open 
lawn in the mornings and afternoons, under the supervision of watch- 
men and matrons, Here, too, they are under constant Supervise 
The standing orders relative to the freedom allowed and the super- 
vision to be exercised were issued after a conference between the com- 
missioner, assistant commissioner, superintendent, chief of the deten- 
tion quarters, and the matron in charge, and are attached herewith. 

Reparate and apart from the quarters of detained immoral cases are 
three Jarge day detention rooms, two of which are set aside for women 
with children and one for men. In view of the fact that whole families 
have been detained at Ellis Island for weeks and months at a time, and 
a large number of persons have been detained for nearly two years, the 
old rules which provided for the complete separation of families and meu 
and women have been modified by’ Commissioner Howe, although hus- 
bands and wives sleep in separate dormitories. In each of these day 
detention rooms there is a corps of serubwomen and matrons at wor 
all of the time keeping the place clean. 

Ellis Island, as stated before, was not built for this kind of a strain 
brought about by the hundreds of persons detained there. Along 
with the maintenance of a great inclosed hote! for an average of 
from 400 to 600 persons, precautions had to be taken to keep the im- 
moral cases away from the others with the most limited facilities for 
doing so. The aliens have Nr a to do. and the Government has no 
authority to provide employment for them. They sit day in and day 
out awaiting for the war to end, under circumstances which in prison 
have been universally recognized as conducive to insanity. 

To meet these conditions, the commissioner has done a number of 
things. Among these are the opening of playgrounds to which the 
aliens go during the day. Concerts have been arranged for every 
Sunday for nearly two years, These concerts are given by various 
foreign and other societies, including the churches, schools, and publie 
organizations. During the week motion pictures are shown in the main 
detention rooms. Callsthenties were introduced among the men by 
the V. M. C. A. Religious societies organized classes in sewing for the 
women. The commissioner secured the cooperation of the ard of 
education to open a classroom for the detained children which was 
continued until the board of education was compelled to abandon it. 
A big indoor children's playroom was opened. During the Christmas 
holidays. entertainments were given for nearly two weeks in the even- 
ings. Swings, games of all kinds, victroias, and other means of rec- 
reation have been secured by the commissioner for various organizations, 
The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. have detailed men and women to 
ald in relieving the tedium of the long detention, while hundreds of 
organizations have cooperated In the endeavor to relieve conditions im- 
posed upon the station by the war, 

As to the final request in the resolution for a statement of the num- 
ber of official communications received from the commissioner during 
the year bearing his name, I beg to say that between 80 and 90 per 
cent of the immigration of the country passes through Ellis Island, 
The correspondence is colossal. The appeal cases alone run into the 
thousands, while tens of thousands of applicants for naturalization, 
with endless other correspondence on every variety of the stations 
activities form part of the routine work of the station. Our records 
show that the appeals are duplicates largely signed by the commis- 
sioner; that all letters bearing on matters of policy bear his signature, 
as do contracts. many pay-roll vouchers, recommendations relative to 
the personnel and the general conduct of the station. Merely to sign 
all the communications from Ellis Island would occupy more than one 
man's time. 

As bearing upon the above intimation of neglect, I beg to say, bow- 
ever, that the following substantial achievements in the efficient admin- 
istration of the station have been effected by Commissioner Howe: 

(1) A thorough investigation with experts was made of the cost of 
the hospitals which were alleged to be self-sustaining, The commis- 
sioner found that the hospitals were losing over $100,000 a year, which 
loss was being paid by the Government for the benefit of the steam- 
ship companies. He secored an increase in hospital charges to steam- 
ship companies which has increased the earnings of the hospitals by 
approximately $100,000 ; - 

(2) He reinvestigated requests for money for permanent appropria- 
tions and after investigation reduced such request, in 1915, by $300,000; 

(3 e reduced, in response to war conditions, the operating salary 
costs ot the Ellis Island station by approximate] Fs lg et a year: 

(4) He investigated the many immigration lodgihg houses aud homes 
in New York and brought about a clean-up in a number of them; 

(5) He secured the cooperation of the commissioner of police to 
clean up the conditions which surrounded the barge office, and 80 
doing protected the ‘ncoming immigrants at New York from the indi- 
viduals who had previously preyed upon them; 


(6) He investigated and brought about many reforms in the protec- 
tion of the aliens en route from Ellis Island, both at Jersey City and 
0 7 the route; 

(7) He organized all of the employees at the station Into an asso- 
ciation for making the wants of the employees known and for securing 
3 of all the employees in the administration of the 

on; 

(8) He ad about a reorganization of the purchasing of supplies 
for the hospitals at a great saving and Improvement in the service: 

(9) He made an investigation of the conditions under which landin 
of first and second cabin aliens were made at the various plers aroun 
ih Pot and ended many abuses and losses to which the aliens were 
exposed; 

(10) He brought about a change in the Inspection of first and sec 
cabin aliens on shipboard which greatly improved the service; oa 

(11) He made a number of studies at the request of the depart- 
A Beli means for increasing the efliciency and the rating of the 

112 He greatly increased the output of the Division of Statistics 
and brought abour a complete change in the filing system: 

(13) He worked in cooperation with the board of education In New 
art toy) ene of 1 e tor Se pa noah of adult allens į 

organized a number of agencies looki 
aliens in New York; at eee 

(15) He organized a movement in 1916 for A\mericanization day cele- 
brations throughout the country, and over 100 citles held citizenship 
celebrations as a result of the commissioner's efforts; 

(16) During the st two years Ellis Island has been almost free 
from the constant criticism on the part of foreign organizations and of 
the foreign press, which, prior to his administration, was continuous. ft 
was. directed at the alleged lack of kindness and consideration to iu- 
coming aliens, The pontorsien press of New York has been almost 
unanimous in fis approval of his administration and the many changes 
and e Which he has brought about. 

remain, very respectfully, yours, 
W. B. Witson, Secretary of Labor. 

Hon. Jonx I. BURNETT, 

Chairman Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


COMMISSIONER nown's STATEMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, Commissioner Howe's statement before the 
House Committee on Immigration end Naturalization, in answer 
to the charges of the gentleman from New York, was as follows: 


Mr. Howe T want to take up the thing that concerns me as a citizen 
first; that is the case of Giuletta La Marea, referred to by Mr. BENNET, 
and said to have been committed to the custody of a friend, That is 
not true. I want to read my official letter bearing upon that woman. 
i was stated that I urged her admission, Here is the letter to the 
ureau: ; 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 

OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 

Bilis Island, New York Harbor, N. X., February 14, 1918. 

COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


This refers to bureau No. 53986/43, in the case of Giulietta (or 
Giuletta) La Marca, wto has been detained at this station since May 
28, 1915, awaiting deportation. The St. Raphael Society for. Italian 
Immigrants has offered to take the woman and find her a good position 
where she can earn an honest living if released into their custody. As 
the allen ls unable to furnish a bond and there is no likelihood of ber 
being able to return to her native country in the near future, I request 
authority to release her upon her own recognizance. 


FREDERIC C. Howe, Commissioner. 


That woman, cither through the St. Raphael 8 or some other 
agency, got in touch with ono of the physicians at the station, who 
offered to take her as a servant. She went there as a servant. She 
has been there ever since. She ts earning $5 a week. She is cooking 
and washing for 13 people, and reports regularly to the station, and the 
doctor reports also. So far as know, she is deporting herself with 
the utmost propriety She is sticking to the hardest domestic job that 
I have heard of for a long time, at $5 a week. 

The CHamManx. That society recommended the doctor to you? 

Mr. Howe. I do net remember that fact. He is a physician at the 
station, a perfectly reputable physician. He is one of the Treasury 
Department's physicians; not ours. 

r. Sixart. He is connected with the Public Health Service? d 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir. This woman was at the station for months. 
Matron after matron came to me and recommended her admission. 
They said, “ This woman has conducted herself with propriety. She 
has kept away from the men. She has a son in Italy, and she wants 
to make a little money in order to bring him over here.” The matter 
came up three or four times, and finally she was admitted, She could 
not be depurted, because trausportation was suspended to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Second. Along the same line, it was urged that I encouraged the ad- 
mission of a large number of warrant cases. I have no power to admit 
anyone. The department has made an investigation, and I find that in 
two years’ time 1 have recommended the admission of nine out of I 


do not know how many cases—warrant cases—in every case through a - 


society, through an orgunization, or through some one who was re- 
sponsible for it. Almost all the aliens who have been admitted there 
were admitted after a long conference; the representatives of the De- 
partmert uf Labor came over there, and they held court; they brought 
she aliens in and they took testimony and relieved the congestion in 
that way. 

Mr. SLAypeN. They have authority to do that under the law? 

Mr. Hows. They are the only persons who have authority; I have 
not an 1 

Mr. XLAYDEN., You have authority to recommend? 

Mr. Howe. That is all. In two years’ time there were only nine 
cases of the class whom I can Und to have been recommended by me for 
admission, After they are admitted they are inspected just as peri- 


odically as ble. e send out persons, and, so far as I know. they 
are 575 a ng good; they are all working and have not gone back to 
prostitution 


Mr. Raker. You recommended the admission of nine? 
Mr. Hower In I do not know how many cases. 

Mr. Raker. Were those nine admitted 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Raker. And they are making good, so far as you know? 

Mr. Hower. Yes, sir 

The CHAIRMAN. They report to you frequently? 

Mr. Hower. Some of them, I know. report to me or to the station, or 
they are inspected by special inspectors whom we have out there all the 
time, covering the territory as well as we can, f course, with our 
limited force we can not keep watch of them all the time. 

Mr. Staypex. You keep up with them? 

Mr. Hows. We keep up with them as well as we can. The alterna- 
tive was of permitting I don't know how many of these people who 
had accumulated there to create the evil conditions complained of. 
We were between the devil and the deep blue sea, with all of these 
warrant persons in detention there and having all these other ordinary 
aliens th us. We tried putting many of them in homes like the 
Florence Crittenden homes, and we found other homes for them; but 
there is no home that they have gone into that I did not know about 
personally, and we have declined to permit them to go to some homes. 
1 never recommended the admission of a single allen to my own cus- 
tody, except one—or, rather, there were four of them. I was going 
nround the station one day, and I saw sitting on a bench a big 
woman who was 60 or 65 vears of age. She was as big as any two of 
us. She had with her three beautiful children, who were sitting 
alongside her. I said to the woman, “Are 12 a visitor here, walt- 
ing to see some one?“ She said, “ No, sir; I am held here.” 

1 said, Is there anything I can do for you?“ She am 
held here as one likely to become a public charge.” I said that that 
did not seem to be likely to me, and I told her I wished she would come 
down to the office to see me. 

She came down to the office with her three little children, one 7 
years old, one 9 years old, and the other 13 years old. She said that 
her husband bad — shot to pieces in Flanders; that one of her sons 
had been killed in South Africa; and that another son had disappeared 
in South Africa.” They had a farm down there, but everything living 
had been taken from it by the British Government. She had come to 
this country to join a married sister in North Carolina, but when she 
got there her sister's husband refused to receive her. Then she was 
sent back as a person likely to become a 88 charge. I wrote to 
the department and said she ought to be admitted, because I did not 
think there was any likelihood of a big, strong woman like that becom- 
ing a public charge. She said that she would receive a pension on ac- 
vount of the injury to her husband in London, but she could not 
back to London or South Africa because there was nothing there for 
her to do. I appended a note to the letter, stating that the children 
had won me so much and that I liked them so much that, if patent 
else could be done with them, I would adopt them. The departmen 
wrote back that the woman and the three children were admitted in 
the custody of the commissioner. I carried them up to my own home 
and wanted to adopt two of the children. I got a cottage for them 
and 1 expected to get a job for the woman as a nurse. ‘They were on 
my bands for five months and cost me $200 before I could find employ- 
iment for them. I finally sent them down to a farm in West Virginia, 
where they obtained work, That is the only case where any alien has 
ever been admitted in the commissioner's custody. 

Tass CEE That includes the four—the woman and her three 
« ren 

Mr. Howe. Yes, sir: they were the most beautiful children you ever 
saw. They were round, rosy, laughing children. climbing all over you 
in a minute. It almost broke my heart to send them away. I would 
adopt them in a minute if I bad some place to send them. 

Now, | want to come to the last thing discussed in this resolution— 
that is, about the attention I give to my official duties and the effi- 
ciency with which I have run that station, and in this connection I 
want to open with the statement that the immigration law says that 
it is the duty of the commissioner to protect the immigrants from 
fraud and loss. That is an obligation upon him just as much as any 
other obligation, but it is an obligation that, so far as I know, no 
other commissioner ever took very seriously. It is a thing that I 
have taken as seriously as I have taken anything else, and it bas 
occupled as much of my time as anything else. The first thing I did 
when I went there was to communicate with the representatives of 
many of the most prominent philanthropic organizations in New York. 
For instance, I conferred with such men as Oscar Straus and with such 
women as Mrs. Lillian D. Wald. 

I conferred with people and organizations all over New York, Jews 
and gentiles alike, and we mapped out a program for the tection 
of the immigrants. That program of protection ran into all sorts of 
places, both weak and powerful. I found that the second-cabin aliens 
were being dumped over in Hoboken and in Brooklyn and all along the 
water front of New York. I recommended to the department that the 
second-cabin aliens be brought to Ellis Island for protection from loss. 
‘rhe department had hearings on the matter at Ellis Island, and it seems 
to me that all of Hoboken came in there. The city officials, representa- 
tires ot the chamber of commerce, etc., came to the 1 They 
said that Hoboken lived off of the immigrants. They said, “ pes J 2 605 

$ Tue hotels and expressmen were represen at 
the hearings, and the board of trade and merchants’ association sent 
representatives. There were representatives from the hotel companies. 
from the express companies, and the rallroad companies. They filled 
a great room like this. That room was filled with people protesting 
against the loss of the rake-off that they were getting in one way or 
another from the immi It cost from $5 to $10 or $15 for an 
allen to land at Hoboken and then come over to New York, then drop 
back to the barge office. and then go west. It meant a loss of two 
Gays, possibly, and I do not know how many people preyed on him 
unnecessarily. Now, he might have come directly to Ellis Island and 
zone west from there. There was probably three-quarters of a million 
dollars involved in it. 

I ordered an investigation of places around New York, for proper 
things or improper things, and I found that many men were preying 
on the aliens. bad the police department send around the best men 
that could be obtained in those investigations. We found that the 
railroad situation in Jersey City was not right. We found that the 
railroad pool there routed the aliens; we found that they sent them, 
say, over the Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio to Chicago. It 
took them 50 hours to go to C go. Then they were packed in cars 
with . toilet facilities, the men and women being bunched in 
together. We found that they were likely to be killed by the score in 
going over the tracks at Jersey City. We cleaned up that situation as 
well as we could with our limited powers. 

The CeatrMaNn. Did you move the Hoboken station? 

Mr. Hows. No, sir; there was no Hoboken station at the time. They 
were fighting for one when the war was over. 

Then J began an investigation of conditions surrounding the alien 
at Ellis Island. As soon as admitted the alien goes down to a place 


us $500,000 a year.” 


to get his money changed, and you can see the aliens lined up for 100 
feet waiting to get their money changed by private money — — 
Richards & Co. have that concession. Now, I do not say that they 
were ae po hig wm I do not mean anything of that kind, but they 
have their clerks there doing the work. Now, the money that the alien 
gets he gets from a private indjvidual—the clerk of a private person— 
who has every opportunity in the world to short change the alien. The 
alien wants to get a 20-frane piece exchanged and the man may give 
him $4 or be may not. The next man may have a piece of Greek 
money to be exchanged, and the next may be Russian or German. The 
alien only wants to get out. He does not know what the rate of ex- 
change is, and he takes what is given to him. 

Then ke has to pass by the telegraph offices. The telegraph offices 
are there to make money, and they have men out urging the aliens to 
come in and telegraph to their friends. We have men there trying to 
stop any abuse, but we do not know what they do. Then they go 
over to the railroad office, and finally come to the food concessionaire, 
who sells cartons of food. It may be proper to sell them at the price 
at which they are sold, but it is to the interest of the private conces- 
sionaire to sell as many as he can for as much as he can. He has a 
man out trying to encourage them to buy. My protest Is not as to 
the disbonesty of any man because I do not know about that. ‘here 
is somebody ing to get money out of the alien all the time, and he 
wants to get ugh. He is cager to get out, and he has learned 
abroad that the only way to get out is to buy something all along the 
line. I say that that is a bad system—a rotten bad system—and the 
United States Government ought not to bave private concessionaires 
at the threshold of this country for that purpose. I am sure that if 
the Government furnished the food it would do it as well as in the 
case of the hospital. I am sure that the hospital supplies are bought 
right down to the bone. We buy $40,000 worth a year—— 

r. BENNET. What proportion of the food for the hospitals is sup- 
plied by Rhodes & Brand? 

Mr. Hows. I do not know of any. 
every three mont! s. 

Mr. Benner. They are the contractors, are they not? 

Mr. Howe I do not know I do know of one change that would take 
place if we ran the concessions there, and that is we would pay more 
wages. We would provide for $2 per day. We would provide that no 
wages less than $2 per day should be paid there. 

Mr. SLaypex. To anyone? 

Mr. Howe Yes, sir; to anyone. 

Mr. SLarpeN. What do they pay now? 

Mr. Howe. As low as $6 per week. 

Now, I want to come to the thing that affects me officially; that i 
as to whether I have been an eñicient commissioner, or whether 
have been a good business administrator. I do not think that is the 
primary thing, but that is the point of view that many people take. 

assumed that my obligation to the Government there was just the 

Same as would be my. obligation to a private person, and I tried to 
effect all the economies I could. to make that station just as service- 
able as I could, and to cut down any expense I could. They came to 
me and said that the hospital was earning money and that it made 
a profit last year. I said. We will find out about that.“ I had ex- 
perts to go through all of the hospital records to find out whether 
they were making a profit or not. I did not believe that they were, 
and when these ts got through we found that they were losing 
$120,000 a year, although the department's instructions are that the 
— 155 to the steamship companies should be enougn to make the 
hospital self-supporting. In other words, the steamboat companies 
were receiving outdoor relief to the extent of $120,000 a year from 
the Government. We ellm nated from the cost the payments to the 
doctors, who were in the Public Health Service, and we only put in 
the cost of the food, the cost of the nurses, the depreciation on the 
buildings, and the cost of lights, water, and heat, and we increased 
the earnings of the hospital $100.000 a year by increasing the charges 
to the steamship companies. The steamship companies beefed and 
bellowed about 12 and they have been beefing and bellowing about it 
ever since, but it is not my 5 of my official duty to permit 
them, who are responsible for the bringing of improper aliens to this 
country, to enjoy that kind of privileges furnished by the United 
States Government without paying for it. 

— Then, when the order came from the department two years ago 
that economy was to be urged, I took up all of our requests for ap- 
1 and went over them very carefully. I cut out something 
ike $300,000 for permanent improvements. I am partially responsible 
for the fact that we have not made application for first-cabin accom- 
modations, because I voluntarily reduced the requests that had been 
pending for 9 believing that when the Secretary of Labor made 
that request he meant it. e cut out $300,000, and those things have 
never been requested from that day until this, although all of them 
could be defended. 

Then later, when the einige said to me that it was urgent in 
order to meet the demands of Congress to make a reduction in our 
expenses, I took that mandate also seriously, and I cut them down 
with the cooperation of the department. We did that by transferring 
bay apt fed and finding other jobs for them, and by means of furloughs, 
and other ways. We cut the labor cost at Ellis Island $100.000. We 
cut down the clerical force alone $30,000, and then we lost a num- 
ber of our watchmen. We lost a lot of men who went to the border 
on the call for troops, and as soon as the watchmen were gone, or 
simultaneously with thelr going, these troubles arose. 

Now, there is another, thing that I take a real, genuine, and hearty 
pride in. When I went to Ellis Island it was organized on the basis 
of what some people would say was the best kind of discipline. I 
called all of the employees into my office by groups, and I sald to 
them, “ My office is open every day from 11 o'clock to 1 o'clock for you 
to make any suggestions on any question and to give me any informa- 
tion on anything you want to bring before me, If there is anything 
= want to bring to the attention of the commissioner you bring it 

ere to me; do not bring it up through the chief of your division, and 
if there is mg her you want to see me about come to me.” That 
rule has been effect ever since. I found that every employee at the 
station there was in a hierarchy, composed of the commissioner, the 
assistant commissioner, and the chiefs of. divisions. I said to the 

wen, Tou go out and organize yourselves into what we will call a 
onion; let the matrons organize, let the inspectors organize, let the 
stenographers and engineers and every one of you organize. You get 
together and talk over the welfare of this station. and talk over any- 
thing that we can do to better it, and if you have any plan for im- 
proving it, bring that up through a committee. If you want a raise in 
salary, get your own associates to agree on it before you bring it to 
me.” 


We have competition for that 
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Then we created another to hear appeals, so that nothing 
bs yg come to me of a trivolous nature, That had the effect of 


gestion by one humble — ee ty pre an econom 
ve been effected 


diminished the power of their positions. 
other men have access to me. but I do like it. I am sure it has pro- 
tected me, because it bas given me 500 sources of information that a 
man A looks to only ane or two men in the force would not have, 

Then, I put complaint boxes all over the station, and L did that for 
the same reason. Thuse are complaint boxes into which anybody can 
put a complaint at any time, or a suggestion at any time. They mar 
come Sep aliens, rs, or from visitors, and that is the way 
keep in touch with t — and with the — eee come over 
there. Very often they make valuable su. ns 

Mr, Sirakt. The signs on the 2 boxes Binns in in English. Has 
it occurred to vou that t they might be put Into different languages? 

as Howe. That may be, but tthe complaints caine tn every lengeage 


9 RIEGEL. They have other signs around there in different lan- 
gu but not these particular ones. 


Mr. Sires. me of them do, but some of them do not. They read 
in all kinds of languages. 
weil, a ery iy rece mee nese ie heed ae en reis 


Mr. Siarpex. Don't 

Mr. Hows. Yes, sir. Nor, T want to explain something else: Our 
Statistical division employs d men, and I went inte that division and 

studied it. I shook it up. I said to them, Tou hate to be appointed 
into this division. and von call it the morgue. Now, let us see If we 
can not improve this division.” f took it up, and in six months’ time 
we had nearly doubled the per — pal ou of work in that division, 
and had cut down the operating They were copying cards and 
oing that sort of work, 

I took bold of the filing system in the same way, and 
perts to make a study of the beat fling —— in New 
cleaned up the filing system, and t the beat man I could get at the 
head of it. As soon as I get a division like that cleaned up and report- 
ing regularly I forget it. or take it as a 28 routine matter. I went 
through the station division by. division the same way, making them 
efficient from my point of view, 

Now, the war broke out on me just as T was appointed, and the war 

le for this trouble that Mr. BexxeT talks about. On the 
very y I went there, almost, the war broke out, and we had 400 or 
500 aliens: and I am not sure but there were 800 aliens when I went 
—.— They could not be deported to Russia, Austria. Hungary, —— 

Germany. or Beigium. At the same time they were 8 
the interior. from stations that had no places or facilities for taking 
enre of warrant cas.» or the crooked cases, We bave at the presen 
time 90 people who have been there since the war broke out—men, 
women, and children. 

I used to go through . after day, and I would 
see these little children sitting on benches their parents. 3 
were getting anemie and going to pieces. The 8 they ha 
was in walking to and from the dining room. At end of a — 
of months I said. “1 can not k these children there <o 8 
have got to get them out and put t on the grass.” people 
said, “ You can not put them on the grass out 9 because we bave 
been working for tħree years to get tbe grass growing. have bad 
trouble with it because they bave pot had any too . 1. I said, 
* am more concerned over dead 9 than | am over dead grass; 

ut tof my window and 1 watched tb 7 them all out in 
ront of my window and I wa them. They lay down on the grass 
like animals; they rolled over and over; they bugged the : they 
issed the grass: and tears rolled down their cheeks. an Feta 
asants, and that was the first time they bad had access to land 
or months. n I opened up the playground as a permanent institu- 
tion. and gave them their freedom. 

The appetites of the children came back. And this is an —— 
ren cal fact. Prior to giving them freedom these aliens sa 

eir way through those beavy bars, as thick as your finger; they tore 
them down; ther crawled out and got down by the use of 
and so on. and leaped into the river; one leaped into the A s iu 
order to swim to the Jersey shore. ge were so obsessed; t bad 
nothing to do: there was — to do t ere, and you know Pi hap- 

ns in prisons when people have nothing to do. reer: insane. 
gave them this freedom outside and permitted them to k around. 

got a lot of things for the children to play with. We organized 
a we organized sewing classes for the women: we t in a school- 
room for the detained children. there being no provision for such a 
thing there for the children. I got a Y. W. A. woman to take e 
of it, because I had no money with which to do such a thing. With the 
exception of two German deserters, there is not a soul who has at- 
tempted to escape since they were given freedom. 

What 99 to that in that way applied also to these immoral! cases. 
We locked them up. as they bad committed some wrong. Those rooms 
had 10 to 12 beds In them, the rooms in which the prostitutes are kept. 
We keep as close a watch n them as we possibly can. There is almost 
always a matron iu there looking after them, As we had no other place 
to put them, we bad to do it in that way. Last Saturday we locked 
them up. and on Sunday morning we bad a rough bouse. Two aliens 
attacked a guard and beat him up pretty badly. Men and women were 
raising Cain going through the corridors. It was all we could do to 
keep them from causing any damage. Now. we are up against that 
situation. with 400, sometimes 600. and sometimes aliens over 
* some of them kept there for months and 5 at a stretch. 

and CHatnmMax. How many warrant cases have 
Howe. At the present time 6 women and 1 * The number 
wilt 22 up and down; sometimes we will have a * number there. 
ENNET 18 that at one time we had 100. and we bad 100 we 
ble space occupied. I do not want 100 warrant cases 
there very At this moment. with those men in a room, 
as they are at the present time. and with the women locked up. you 
wget expect 9 8 expect 1 assault a wn ip es 

is unprotect should not surprised anything migh 
result of the present policy. 


bed every availa 


Non, we naa the alternative of locking them up or the other alterna- 


tive what has been called permitting them to mingle, which they 
did not really do. 1 defend * er I defend my E ses lie and say that 
there is far more gency at Ellis Island in letting e out on 
6 is 300 feet long and 150 feet Wide. with @ 
wat this end and a D e at that end and matrons going 
along all 17 time. and having le where we could see them. than 
— 1 — was locking Eaha in ee rooms. The same is true of the 
wns. 
Now, we have rules, which were adopted after an inspection made b; 
—— Harris, who was Wr wean 2 ring. I want to say that — 
the first 15 months I was there I had Sr ead matron. The department 
could not give me any money so that I could e epo a bead matron, 
All i had was a lot of matrons there and a lot of scrub women there, 


with nobody over them. I — there ought to be a deputy woman com- 


missioner at Ellis Island. and 1 said so before Mrs, Harris was a 
nted. 1 told her to make an investigation of anything she = 
She came back and made a report. Two days afterwards I called 
a conference of Mr. Uhl, Mr. Baker, Mr. McKee, superintendent of the 
deporting division, and Mrs. Harris, and we framed up these rules, 
which are the rules Mr. BENNET requests: 
Apri 15, 1916. 


MEMORANDUM AS TO RULES GOVERXING WARRANT CASES, 


1. The detained warrant men will be instructed to keep to their 
rooms or the men’s day detention room: not to traverse the corridors 
except by way of the men's detention room to meals, and not otherwise; 
and not to enter the laundry or other rooms where women are de- 


y will be tted on that part of the balcony to the east of the 
Sear. and Ul be instructed that if “ing. dia hag this rule wos pass 
this line and mingle with the women the privilege of using the porch 
will taken away them. 

Now, let me describe conditions there. Here are all the accommo- 
dations we have for warrant cases ey . a ina yy on 
sketch); here are all of the accommodations that re ve for frst- 
cabin aliens, who are 


dicating]. Now, these are the ample, generous, and latial accom- 
all the worst 


dry over there [indicating]. And tha room, About 

a laundry. These se ponie bad not many 
clothes, many of them having only the clothes they had on their 
backs. They would not send them to the laundries because they would 
mangle them, and so I opened 


of underwear for a long time. — dilo went to 
their trunks there or out a lot of things and washed them; 
then they came out with cleaner clothes, and it is the most popular 
lace on the island, — that did more to improve their morals than a 
t of other aae EE t do. 
They had no place r aich to read or write, and so I fitted up this 
room [indicating] as a reading room and rest room. So the women 


noises and they are sometimes sick. A except 


porch, 

Mr. Raker. You say children? 

Mr. Howe, Yes. In order to take care of the children I wanted to go 
8 take some of them on it. When 1 found the 
depa ent could not do that, I was going to do it myself, but I found 
that 117 Te did 1 migbt be indicted for making a profit out of the aliens, 
So I had to give it up. These little children were iv there with their 
mothe romping all around, and raising Cain all the time. Many of 
you gen I BNO VON KINO Show gee ena ce 
of mind when children are romping around all the 
Cain generally. They would get = f . mothers would get sick. 
Now, we got them ont on the I opened up that rest room in 
there where the sick mothers could "zo, and that is the only piace 
they could 3 cept some little 3 1 — [indicating], where there 
are a few therwise the chil compelled lie on hard 


rs. 

Now, in the old the women were there and the men were kept 

over there [indicating Three times a day the men come through here, 

walked out — 2 re, and the women walked out through here 
indicating], and they ate together. I let the husbands and wives be 

erber all day long, — the Hue in this room over bere [indicating] ; 

they sat there and talk y chat and they walk up and down t è 

porch together. That Si us a room for the first and second cabin 
ssengers and four warrant rooms. 

Now, bere is the way we to protect from immorality. It has 
not been — it has not completely successful. because we 
have bad these cases for many months that bave to be deported. We 
investigate them and we report our investigations to the department. 
Within 24 hours after a complaint of — kind comes it is a matter 
of record, if we get any knowledge at all. I think we get everything 
that oer through our s; m and through the talk and gossip that 
naturally takes place. It all a matter of record right down here. 
Then, let me tell you that the only people who gossip or report on 
cases of immorality are prostitutes, pim and procurers, and nobody 
else. that I know of. Ad they often tell things for the purpose of 
making a deal. There was one man who offered to tell some things if 


understand it, this man Fair, who bas been re- 
ferred to, bas —.— g for about two weeks to bargain with the 
department so that be would be sent to Prazil instead of to 9 
He stated he would make certain confessions provided such a bargain 
was made with him. 

Mr. Howe. Yes. Here is the arrangement we have to protect these 
warrant cases, A watchman stays there Tindicntl ng} all day tong; 
there is a corridor which goes 2 ‘there, and there ix a corridor which 

across there {indicating}, and there is a corridor coming down 
here [indicating]. There fs the men’s detention room, and here is 
the women's [indicating]. There is a man there all the time on duty; 
toone are the orders, and I have never been there when there was not 
one there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Day and night? 
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Mr. Howe. Well, I have never slept at the station at night, but the 
orders are to patrol that corridor at night; yes, sir. Now, there are 
no bolts on the inside of the doors; they all lock on the outside. At 


e ve agents of the 
Presbyterian Church, the Lutheran Church, and the Catholic Church. 


this immorality and bring it to my attention if it existed to any great 
degree. But, as I say, everything is done to prevent it. I think it ts 
better to have these people outside than to bave them locked In rooms 
all the time. I think there is iess likelihood of immorality on the 
street than there is in a cellarway. I have adopted it as a policy that 
the more I can get them out the easier it will be to watch them; It 
will be easier to have somebody watch them while they are out on the 
lawn than it would be if shey were locked in these rooms or compelled 
to remain in these rooms. where it might be possible for somebody to 
sneak in. Of course, that is a matter of judgment, but it is my judg- 
ment that that is the better plan, and it has worked pretty well and 
did work pretty well up to the time we were stripped of our 9 
who had to go to the war, when we could not watch them as carefully 
as we did before. Mr. Bennet, is it not true that every one of these 
stories bas arisen within the last six weeks; I mean stories of im- 
9 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. Hower Every one that T have heard of has arisen within the 
last six weeks, and I guess I got them all. 

Mr. Densmore. When you refer to your employees going to the war 
you mean that they went to the Mexican border? 
pak Hows. Yes. They called out our men, and we lost a number 
of them. 

Mr. Starpex. Wonld it annoy you if I would ask you a question 
merely for the expression of ap opinion? 

Mr. Howe. Not at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. We bave been immensely interested in your statement. 
In 91 judgment, what percentage of the people who are detained 
at Ellis Island are downright immoral people For instance, that 
monan ang her three children, while they were detained, were not 
mmoral. 

Mr. Howe Of course not—— 

Mr. SLAYDExN (interposing). I say that that woman was clearly not 
immoral. Now, what percentage of the people there, in your judgment, 
might be accounted as decidedly immoral people, such as pimps, pro- 
curers, prostitutes, and others of that kind? 

Mr. Howe. It probably ranges from 20 to 50 out of from 400 to 600. 
It may be 5 per cent, or {t may rise to 10 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course those who are not detained upon that 
ground are . to be all right? 

Mr. Howe Of course we know how many warrant cases there are. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is a comparatively small number? 

Mr Hows. Yes, sir. Mr. Bennet, have you ever heard. of any 
immorality among the ordinary detained aliens? Have you ever heard 
of a case of immorality among the ordinary run of aliens down there, 
outside of the detained warrant cases? 

Mr. BENNET I enn not say that I have—not in your time. 

Mr. How. Possibly you would not include those Chinamen among 
nonwarrant cases? 

Mr. Bux xnr. No, sir; I would include them, in view of your state- 
ment —1 think I would not call them warrant cases. They were not 
bs Hap there for any immorality, but simply because they were 

namen, 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no warrant for them, and they were not 
warrant cases? 

Mr. Howe. No, sir. Within two years’ time 300.000 people bave 
slept at Ellis Island since I bave been the commissioner. T bave 
slept in those dormitories upstairs, Husbands are separat from 
their wives. The busbands bave not slept with their wives all the 
time they have been there. As I was saying, while 300,000 people bave 
slept there during the last two years, there bad not been any suggestion 
of any immorality there. 

The CHaman. There is no place where husbands and wives can 
sleep together? 

r. Howe. They do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. You bave kept them together tn the daytime? 

Mr. Howe. Yes. sir. The trouble there is largely due to the fact 
that these people have been detained there for a long time. Ellis 
Island is not built like a prison, and we are not prison keepers. We 
have no means of punishment. They have to be either watched in 
those rooms or kept outside. 

Mr. Raker. Is not another great trouble due to the fact, not that 
on. nee? no place to punish them but that you bave nothing for 
o do 

Mr. Howe. That is true. 

Mr. Raker. | want you to elaborate somewhat on the question of 
punishment and the question of having something for them to do, 


Mr. SEGEL. On the other hand, you would not have any authority 
to put them to work? 
Mr. Hows. No. sir. - 


Mr. DENSMORE. In connection with whatever immorality that bas 
been even alleged over there, if it bas been committed, it has been com- 
mitted upon one single prostitute who Is absolutely incorrigible. From 
what Mrs. Harris told me, she is subnormal or abnormal. She is 
positively a degenerate, J refer to Ella Lebewetz. There is no difi- 
culty with evon the other prostitutes, except possibly Anna Bell. 

Mr. Howe. I want to complete the regulations we adopted governing 
the warrant cases. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I move that Mr. Howe be permitted to get through 
with bis statement without interruption 

Mr. Hows Here are the orders adopted after that conference: 

1. The detained warrent men will be instructed to keep to their 
rooms or the men's day detention room; not to traverse the corridors 
except by way of the men's detention room to meals, and not otherwise; 
and not to enter the laundry or other rooms where women are detained. 


“They will be permitted on that part of the balcony to the east of 
the benches, and will be instructed that if they violate this rule and 
pass this line and mingle with the women, the privilege of using the 
porch will be taken away from them. 

“2. The same instructions will be given to the warrant women, who 
are to be moved to room 212. They are permitted on the west side 
of the baleony, with instructions not to cross to the east end or to 

Je with the men. 
“3. Tbe doors of the corridors are to be kept closed.” 
They are to be kept closed so that they can only be opened by the 


officials. 

“4. There is to be no loitering in the corridors. This rule applies 
not only to warrant cases but to all aliens detained here. Watchmen 
and matrons are instructed to send both men and women out of all 
the ccrridors Into the day detention rooms, except when they are 
passing through the corridors for meals or some otber business. 

“5. The warrant cases will be advised that continuance of the privi- 
leges they are receiving depends apon their good behavior, and these 
icant. rach be taken away from them if they are guilty of any 

roprieties. 
Pe 3 6. Warrant men and warrant women are not to sit together at the 
es. 


*“ FREDERIC C. Howe, Commissioner”? 


That is signed the commissioner, and it is dated April 6, 1916. 
Previous to that these questions had been handled piecemeal under 
rules substantially like those I have read, although I think there were 
some abuses there that are covered in these rules that are not like the 
[egg Instructions we gave to the matrons and watchmen. They 

ad standing rules to see that the prostitutes did not go with the 
other le and to see that they stayed by themselves on the play- 
ground; to see that they walked together on the porch; and to see 
that they did not converse with the men. Two cases were reported 
to me matrons. A matron came down one day and said: “Mr. 
Howe, there are familiarities going on on the porch by that prosti- 
tute who was brought over this moralo I watched her and* saw 
her slap a man on the back and walk along the porch with him. I 
went to her and said, ‘See here, you ought not to be familiar with 
the men like that; von have only been here since this morning and 
have not been introduced to 9 I said, What did she say?!“ 
The matron said, “She said, If vou had been in a Florence Critten- 
don Home for eight months and had not seen a man in all that time, I 
3 probably you would put your hands on a man. too, if you saw 
ne. 


We tried to watch it as well as we could. Now, I have talked 
longer than I intended to. but I simply wanted to show that I am 
1 open and frank about this matter. 2 

Mr. Densmore. Mr. Howe, did you make it clear that the instruc- 
tions that you have just read with regard to the warrant cases were 
made after Mrs. Harris had made to you her report that this resolu- 
tion calls for? 

Mr. Howe. I did. They were delivered to the assistant commis- 
sioner and they were delivered to Mr. Baker, who was the superin- 
tendent; they were given to Mr. McKee. who is at the head of the 
detention division, and also to Mrs. Harris. Mrs. Harris has the 
power to enforce any rule just the same as l bave. and Mr. McKee 

as the same power, but they are inadequately suppl ed with help. 
We are inadequately supplied with men, and we are trying to run a 
prison in an immigration station, and can not do it. 1 did 
vite that when I was appointed commissioner. I did not expect to 
be the keeper of a prison. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was some question raised about absenteeism. 

Mr. Hower. Yes: and 1 wonld like to answer that, too. Mr. Chair- 
man, I get to the office all the way from half past 8 in the morning 
until 10 o'cieck, depending „pon the train connection that I make. or, 
rather, the ferry connection. If I do not catch the 9 o'clock ferry, 
I come in at 10 o'clock. As a matter of fact, I usually have a launch 
that brings me over at 1 half past 9 o'clock. I think I 
work with more rapidity than almost anybody else. and I usually catch 
the 5 o'clock train to the country, which means that I leave the station 
a little bit before the others do. They leave at 4.40 o'clock, while 1 
leave at a g r 4. On many s I leave before that when 1 
clean up all the work and there is nothing more to do. When the 
work is cleaned up and there is nothing further to be done, I leave. 
When I becan.e commissioner I said that I would make it a rule to 
trust the men as far as I found I could trust them, and as soon as 
I found I could trust officials, I trusted them. I insist, however, 
that everything that relates to administrative policy shall be decided 
by me, and I decide everything that relates to personnel. I pass 5 
I can not tell you the percentage of appeals—but I pass npon all the 
3 when am there, and upon the pay rolls and vouchers, and 
all administrative polictes. I also sign ali contracts, I have been 
devoting a large part of me time to the work of protecting the aliens 
from frand and loss, to the question of bad conditions, and to the 
question of making economies in the expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not that so much. as 1 understand it, but the 
charge relates to absenteeism from the Island. 

Mr. Howe. I can answer that, I think. Probably there has not 
been sny two weeks in this year; and certainly not any three weeks, 
that I have not been called to Washington. Ellis Island does from 
80 per cent to 90 per cent of the work of the entire Immigration 
Service, and | am here often anywhere from one to three days. 
far as I can recollect, I have been away on my own personal mat- 
ters only twice—I have been away possibly six times. Then. in addi- 
tion to that I was away from the stat'on to make. I suppose. 20 
speer! erally bnnching them—on the subject of immigration. 
I bave done tnat intentionally and consciously, because I was trying 
to interest the ple of the United States in the question of immi- 
gration. In addition to that, I started, by correspondence and other- 
wise, 100 cities to having citizenship receptions on the Fourth of July. 
That was a year N have spoken in St. Lonis. to chambers of 
commerce in North kota. in Milwaukee. Chicago, -Philadelphia Bos- 
ton, and. I think, in Providence and Syracuse, on the immigration 
poin which is a policv that would educate the immigrants after we 
got them ane which would protect them. I have given a great deal 
of time to that and considered it as a part of my duty as immigra- 
tion commissioner, because | felt that the duty of the Government did 
not end when a man was admitted to this country; that there was 
some obligation on the part of the Government to see that he was not 
imposed upon after he got here. 
th —＋ CHAIRMAN. Has that taken up any unusual amount of your 

me 

Mr. Howe. No. 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in connection with the statement of Mr. 
Howe, which has just been inserted in the RECORD. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend 

Mr. BENNET. Or in the alternative, if there is opportunity 
before the close of the session, that I may have six minutes, 
confined simply to that statement of Mr. Howe. 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object, all that I want 
under the circumstances ts simply an opportunity to comment 
upon what the gentleman may say. I have no desire to restrict 
the gentleman's activities at all. 

Mr. BENNET. Then I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Colorado may also have six minutes to comment 
on what I say after I am through. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
Lr. BENNET] asks unanimous consent that he may extend his 
remarks in the Recorp—— 

Mr. BENNET. This request was made at the conclusion of 
the gentleman's remarks, and he already has the consent. 

Mr. KEATING This will take the place of unanimous con- 
sent to insert matter in the RECORD. 

Mr. BENNET. If I do not get a chance to speak, I will 
insert the matter in the Recoxp. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman's request is that he have six 
minutes, and that I take six minutes at the conclusion of these 
other speeches. 5 

Mr. BENNET. My request is that I have the alternative, if 
I can be reached at this session, of having six minutes to com- 
ment on Mr. Howe's statement, and if I can not be reached 
that I have the right to extend my remarks in the Recorp in 
relation to Mr. Howe's statement, which the g-ntleman from 
Colorado [Mr. KEATING] has put in the Recorp, and if I do 
speak six minutes that the gentleman from Colorado may also 
speak six minutes after I am through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that he and the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Keatrne] be allowed six minutes each to comment 
on the statements made by Mr. Howe, or, if that is not possible, 
that the gentleman from New York may have unanimous con- 
sent to extend his remark in the Recorp in order to comment 
on the statement of Mr. Howe. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. the right to object. I feel that 
this discussion should close unless Mr. Howe is given the same 
opportunity for a statement, through his friends on this floor, 
that the gentleman from New York desires, 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, on the 17th of July I offered a 
resolution for investigation of the whole matter. If the House 
Committee on Rules will report that out, not only will Mr. 
Howe, but everybody else, have an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas I 
would not do that. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentlemen have already taken up about 15 
minutes in talk. I am willing to have the gentlemen use six 
minutes. apleee, but there is no use of bandying words across the 
aisle, 

Mr. BENNET. I make the request, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KEATING. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
{ Mr. Gopwtn] is recognized for 60 minutes. 


IS THE PRESENT UNEQUALED AMERICAN PROSPERITY TEMPORARY. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, in the midst of 
the greatest war of all time, a war in which 15 nations are 
already engaged, with 30.000,000 men on the firing line and 
14,000,000 men already killed, wounded, and missing, with an 
expenditure of over $55,000,000,000 and countless billions of 
dollars’ worth of property destroyed; in the midst of this great 
war, which is shaking the very foundations ef European society. 
bringing devastation, poverty, ruin, and despair to a great 
civilization, the American Commonwealth, sir, is at peace with 
the world and all mankind and is enjoying a period of pros- 
perity unequaled before in the annals of any country. 

Sir, this gives our friends, the enemy, on that side of the 
aisle no little concern. In fact, it has much perturbed the 
spirit of their dreams. Many have been the efforts sought to 
be made to account for this widespread and unequaled pros- 
perity. Among other speeches made upon this dor was one 
made a few weeks ago by the distinguished gentieman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rovensere], always engaging, often plausible, 
sometimes convincing, in an effort on his part to resurrect his 
party from political insolvency and bankruptcy. Strange and 
extraordinary indeed, Mr. Speaker, was a part of the speech 
of the gentleman from Illinois. In giving an account of the 


FTT 


causes that brought about the overthrow of that party, let me 
read to you. the queer and novel statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG] : 


But, strange and anomalous as it may seem, 1 vi un 
den and ——— ——— that was 8983 for the anon 
throw of the ublican supremacy and for the in tion of the 
Democratie administration. Phe American people are in some respects 
a peculiar 3 They are always restless, and they are never en- 
tirely sa ed. They are constantly looking for something new, and 
when they have found it Taeg are to experiment with it simply 
because it is new. Especially is this true when everything ts Prorat A 
os smoothly and there are no signs of impending disaster in the 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party has indeed been very 
ingenious in drilling into the minds of the people of the country, 
controlling as it has done and as it still does largely the great 
press of the country, the theory that the Democratie Party and 
hard times go hand in hand, and that the Republican Party 
and prosperity are concomitant, coeval, and coterminous. Sir, 
the distinguished gentleman never once referred to the great 
panic in 1907, when all the coordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment were absolutely and unqualifiedly within the control of 
the Republican Party. He does not refer to that greatest of all 
modern scandals, the absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Co. by its only great rival, the United States Steel Corporation, 
by an executive order of the then President of the United 
States, Theodore Roosevelt, and does not recall that other 
scandal, sir, in connection with that great panic, when the news 
spread all over the country that a great financier in the city of 
New York, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, had thrown himself into the 
breach and proclaimed to the world that he was the world’s 
benefactor in that behalf [applause on the Democratic side], 
when he said that he would stop the panic and go to the rescue 
of the failing banks—which did not stop the panic—and by 
loaning his own funds and those which he controlled in the 
various banks, $25,000,000; but, later on, sir, when an investi- 
gation was held it was then and there learned that the $25,- 
000,000 did not come frem his coffers, but that it was the 
people’s money, deposited in the great banking institutions of 
Wall Street, leaned not to the smal! bankers of the country to 
meet local emergencies but loaned upon the stock exchange, in 
the gambling pit, upon the curb, upon call loans, not at a small 
rate per cent, not at 4 or 5 or 10 per cent, but at the exorbitant 
rate of interest as high as 125 per cent upon call loans. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if the so-ealled “ good times” of those 
days—a misnomer in fact and in name—were the cause of the 
downfall, the death, the despair, the hell and damnation of the 
Republican Party [applause on the Democratie side], then, sir, 
indeed every red-blooded, patriotic American citizen to-day may 
well tremble in his boots lest our Republic be overthrown and 
destroyed when he realizes the unequaled prosperity now over- 
flowing the country, under the auspices of the Democratic Party, 
guided by a Democratie President. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

But here we listen to much said about “ efficiency” and the 
“lack of efficiency” now in our governmental institutions. It 
has been the policy of the Republican Party to say that it is the 
only one qualified to administer the affairs of government. I re- 
member in the great coal strike a few years ago, Mr. George F. 
Baer, the president of the Reading Railroad and of the Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., owner of extensive anthracite coal fields in 
Pennsylvania, said that the good Lord had vouchsafed these vast 
fields of coal to him, and to his friends, as “ trustees for the 
American people —a partnership, if you please, between the 
Lord and those who sit in high financial places. 

Sir, there is efficiency, there should be efficiency, in govern- 
ment, but there should not only be efficiency but there should 
likewise be honesty in the conduct of affairs of administration. 
Does anyone suppose for one moment, Mr. Speaker, that a paral- 
lel could now take place under Woodrow Wilson’s administra- 
tion in the absorption by a great trust of its only rival by violat- 
ing the Sherman antitrust law, as was done in the absorp- 
tion of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. by the United States 
Steel Corporation with the permission of Theodore Roosevelt? 
Does anyone, Mr. Speaker, for one moment think an iniquity 
like the spending of the Government's money by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan upon call leans as high as 125 per cent could take place with 
William Gibbs McAdoo as Secretary of the Treasury? Nobody 
has challenged the honesty of this administration. [Applause 
on the Democratie side.] 

But the Republicans say they are the only ones who are efi- 
cient. Let me call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to something 
else that they would like to remain forever a closed book. A few 
years ago—and I guess it is well within the memory of most of 
us—there had been conducted in the customhouse of New York 
a system of highway robbery which redounded to the behoof and 
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to the interest of the great Sugar Trust and sugar importers of 
this country, 

Throughout part of the administration of Mr. Roosevelt, 
while Mr. W. H. Moody was Attorney General, all throughout 
the administration of Charles J. Bonaparte as Attorney General, 
and partially through the administration of William Howard 
Taft, when Mr. Wickersham was Attorvey General, efforts had 
been made for years and years by George H. Earle, fr., to in- 
duce the Attorney General and his staff to investigate those 
awful sugar frauds. These letters were afterwards. published 
in a Senate document, letter after letter showing the unqualified 
proof. Neither Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Moody, Mr. Bonaparte, Mr. 
Taft, nor Mr. Wickersham took action unti. public opinion was 
so thoroughly aroused that they were forced and compelled to 
take action, and when action was taken what happened? The 
Sugar Trust and the importers of sugar came across and com- 
promised with Uncle Sam by paying into the coffers of the 
Federal Treasury, as I now recall, $3,600,000 as an evidence of 
their graft and of their misdeeds. 

What else in that connection? I want to read a letter written 
by Mr. Wickersham to Henry A. Wise, district attorney of New 
York, dated Washington, D. C., June 27, 1909: 

[From the Cieveland Plain Dealer, August, 1909.] 
WASHINGTON, Sunday, June 27, 1909, 


Mr Dear Wien: Senator Root has sent me the proof of a petition 
signed by Bowers, Milburn & Guthrie in support of their contention 
that the statute of limitations has run in favor of Messrs. Parsons, 
Kissel & Harned, If the only overt acts done to ang out the objects 
of the unlawful conspiracy were those referred to in the brief, I should 
think they were insuficient to save the bar of the statute. 

A strong effort will be made to-morrew to persuade the President to 
interfere in some way to prevent the indictments, but aside from that 
no Indictments should be returned against anyone If there is no reason- 
able ground to believe they can be sustained. It, for instance, the 
occu charged are clearly barred by the statute. I hardly say 

s to you. 

What I want to impress upon you Is that. If you have any reasonable 
doubt in the EEE Se either bave the grand Jury or ask the court 
for instructions, or. that is not feasible, that you advise the depart- 
ment of the specific charges on which you rely to save the statute 
before actually having the indictments brought In. You may telephone 
either to me, or to Mr. Ellis if I should be out of the department, when 
you call on this point. 

Gronau W. WICKERSHAM. 


P. S.—As IT am writing from my house and have no copy of this, will 
you kindly have your typewriter make and send me a copy 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that letter was written some five or six 
years after these sugar frauds had been known all thut time to 
other Attorneys General, including Mr. Wickersham, and to 
two Republican Presidents of the United States. When Mr. 
Earle, the receiver of a defunct real estate company up there, 
familiar with all those proceedings, had begged and importuneil 
the department to take action in the premises, we have the spec- 
tacle of a Senator of the United States, a great lawyer, writing 
to the Attorney General in the way indicated in that letter. I 
will not charge that he was the attorney for the Sugar Trust 
or for those who committed the sugar fraud, but at that time 
Elihu Root wore the toga as a Senator from the great Empire 
State of New York, and hurriedly, on Sunday evening, he wrote 
a letter to the then Attorney General, George W. Wickersham, 
and upon that as a predicate and a basis, this letter which I 
have just read to the House was penned at the home of the 
Attorney General in this city to the then district attorney at 
New York, Henry A. Wise. When this letter and additional 
evidence came before the people, so strong and potential became 
the wrath and sense of outrage of the people of this country, 
that proceedings were brought, and the compromise which I 
have referred to followed by the payment into the Federal 
Treasury of the amount as I recall named by me, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not contend that all of the virtue is 
in the ranks of the Democracy or all the turpitude and baseness 
in the Republican Party. Men are corrupt regardless of party 
affiliations; but that which I do want to emphasize is this: 
While distinguished gentlemen upon that side of the aisle claim 
to have a monopoly of efficiency, we want and we have coupled 
with efficiency, honesty and integrity in administering the af- 
fairs of government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I here now, Mr. Speaker, charge, and I ask our good Repub- 
lican friends on that side of the aisle to now rise in their places, 
and I will pause for an answer at any time throughout this 
address, for any challenge of the fact that for many years past 
there has been an alliance, a distinct and a most unqualified 
alliance subsisting between the great, big business, privilege-seek- 
ing interests of this country upon one side and the great Re- 
publican Party upon the other side; that in exchange for heavy 
eampaign contributions levied upon the coffers of those for 
whom special legislation had been enacted, to carry the elec- 
tions at the polls, that party, sir, not unmindful, not ungrateful 
to their benefactors, put upon the statute books in return cer- 
tain laws, in order that the contributors might extract from the 
bounty and the substance of the people the donations and the 


contributions made for Republican success at the polls. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I here now challenge, and I 
Invite successful contradiction of the charge and allegation, 
that the Standard Oil Co. for many years has been a most liberal 
benefactor and contributor to the Republican Party; and that 
it has contributed lavishly to its campaigns. 

I here now charge, while speaking upon the question of in- 
tegrity and honesty in the discharge of the functions of govern- 
ment, that in 1904 the great Standard Oil Co. contributed $125,- 
000 to bring success to the Republican Party in that year in its 
campaign. I furthermore charge that that was done with the 
knowledge, by the connivance and with the consent of Theodore 
Roosevelt and George B. Cortelyou, a member of his Cabinet, 
who had been promoted to the chairmanship of the Republican 
national committee. And I furthermore here and now charge, 
and I challenge successful contradiction, that an additional 
$150,000 was demanded of the same Standard Oil Co. in that 
campaign, urgently insisted upon by Theodore Roosevelt, by 
George B. Cortelyou and others who stood in high places. Does 
any gentleman upon that side of the aisle deny or challenge 
that charge? If so, I will give him time now to interrupt me. 
You do net deny it, do you, Mr. Fess? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, I have not the facts. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. No; but I have the facts, and 
that is the beauty of our contention. The facts have been put 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, four years ago—I believe it was on the 21st of 
August, 1912—when the great kilkenny cat fight was on be- 
tween the regulars, the “ Old Guard,” the standpat Republicans, 
and the Progressives, when the Progressive Party, through 
Theodore Roosevelt and others of its adherents, had called the 
“ Old Guard,” the standpat Republicans, porch climbers, thieves, 
thugs, highwaymen, robbers—and I have heard no good Demo- 
crat or Progressive deny those charges to this day, and when 
the “Old Guard” said that Theodore Roosevelt was a mounte- 
bank and a buffoon, and since then I have heard no standpat Re- 
publican deny that charge—on that 21st day of August, 1912, I 
chanced into the United States Senate, and there I heard and 
saw the distinguished senior Senator from the Keystone State, 
Boirs PEN ROSE, arise in his place and expose and wash the dirty 
linen of his party and the good Progressive friends who now 
have lined up with him ostensibly. In that speech he said the 
same things that I have charged here against campaign con- 
tributions for that year, that Theodore Roosevelt knew of the 
$125,000 campaign contribution made by the Standard Oil Co. 
in that campaign; that in addition to that Roosevelt sought 
another $150,000 to be contributed by the Standard Oil Co. to 
the Republican campaign fund. 

Furthermore, he said that William J. Flynn, who in that year 
had suddenly been converted to the Progressive cause, had of- 
fered him and a man by the name of Durham, from Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,000,000, or even $2,000,000, if the late governor, Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, who only a few days ago passed off the stage 
of life—if those two gentlemen would be responsible for the 
governor appointing him, Flynn, successor te the late Matthew 
Stanley Quay as United States Senator for Pennsylvania. 

One million or even as high as two million dollars was the 
sum, was the gratuity, was the consideration. Ah, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know what a senatorship is worth to gentlemen from 
the greut State of Pennsylvania or of the neighboriug States 
to Pennsylvania, but if they can give $2,000,000 for a temporary 
appointment by the governor, what might be given for a full 
senatorship? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GUODWIN of Arkansas. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have just come 
in. and I have observed that the gentleman from Arkansas is 
making an attack on my State and naming a Senator of the 
United States. I do not want to make a point of order, but the 
gentleman is wholly without the rules in using the name of a 
Senator, and for the present I shall ask the gentleman where 
he got all this remarkable information about the governor of 
Pennsylvania whose body was laid away in its grave day before 
yesterday, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas can not refer 
to a Senator of the United States by name. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I am referring only to what is 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. It makes no difference about the RECORD, 
the rule is that the gentleman can not do if. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I am not making any reflection, 
Mr. Speaker, on the late governor of Pennsylvania. I am simply 
giving some data that was furnished by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania as to certain propositions and transactions that 
took place in 1904, 
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The SPEAKER. The rule is that Members of the House can 
not refer to the Senate or a Senator. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I always do so, Mr. Speaker, 
with the greatest deference. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is not referring 
in complimentary terms to the senior Senator, and is naming 
him, and as he is not here I shall have to make the point of 
order against the use of his name in debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed and comply 
with the rule. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I need not call the Senator's 
name, but I will read the telegram from Mr. Flynn to John D. 
Archbold, which the senior Senator from Pennsylvania read 
while addressing the Senate, and if that disturbs the gentle- 
man's equanimity he can go home and take a powder to make 
him sleep.. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, what the gentle- 
man says or does as to record matters I have nothing to do, If 
the matter to which he refers is a matter of record, he may 
proceed to use the record; but I hope the gentleman will con- 
fine himself to the rule, so far as personalities are concerned. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I am somewhat familiar with 
the rule, and all I have said is historical and in complimentary 
terms If one wants to consider it as such. 

I will now read a telegram from William Flynn to John D. 
Archbold, of the Standard Oil Co. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think that 
a senatorial toga from Pennsylvania or from Arkansas is worth 
one or two million dollars? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I do not know what it is worth 
in the gentleman's State, but down our way we haye not been 
offering quite that price. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman's State 
been entirely free from criticism in times past in reference to 
political conditions around and about the State capitol? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, there have always 
been and always will be corruption in high places and in low 
places. But I was only making certain animadversions on 
some persons in the State of Pennsylvania standing high in 
Republican councils, and I insist that honor and integrity should 
be a cardinal principle as well as efficiency in government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman include the 
State of Arkansas in his animadversions? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the lack of effi- 
ciency is coupled with every criticism Republicans make of 
Woodrow Wilson's administration, and it seems to be the shib- 
boleth of the Republican Party. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that several 
years ago a lieutenant governor in the State of Arkansas and 
seyeral members of the legislature were tried for passing con- 
tracts out of which there was some graft taken for the benefit 
of themselves? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I will say that the gentleman is 
correct about there being certain indictments down there. I 
think there has been corruption, unfortunately, in many legis- 
latures of the country, but I do not here allege corruption in the 
Arkansas Legislature; but, Mr. Speaker, that is far from the 
mark. I am only addressing myself to the contention that you 
gentlemen insist on efficiency and by your preachments you 
have never said anything about official honesty and official 
integrity. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman will 
concede, as colleague to colleague, that members of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation do the best they can to uphold the honor of 
the State in this House, and they concede the same right to 
their colleagues. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I will agree to that, and I have 
some of my best friends among the Representatives from that 
State. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If we had time we could pick 
flaws in each other's State if we desired so to do. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, I think so, but “ art is long but 
time is fleeting,” and I must proceed, as my time is limited. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I realize that, but a million 
dollars is a large sum of money. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. And two millions is twice as 
much, and a large amount to give for a temporary senatorial 
appointment. 

Now, I will read the telegram sent from William Flynn to 
John D. Archbold as read into the Senate proceedings on the 
occasion I have referred to. It is as follows: 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 7, 1904. 


hone last night, but could not hear 
0 52 — United States Senate as M. S. 
ds the appointment will go to Alle- 
The Republican organization of 


I tried to talk to vou over the 
ou. I am making an effort to 
uny's Successor. As it now s 

gheny County, and I expect to get it. 


legheny County are desirous of my Appointment and are working in, 


Also the 


blican 1 of the surrounding counties. The 
Set 21 


Ret PB myc il up to Senator Borgs 3 . State chair- 
Durham. The efforts of a few of influential 

friends | at py ve a at — . Pexrosm and Durham 
1 45 If you will u ur influence with them in my behalf I wiil 
tly appreciate it, The Tecision will probably be reached Wednesday, 


n you help me? 
WILLIAM FLINN. 

You see Mr. Flynn sent forth an S O S signal—something 
must be doing right soon. Now, read the answer to that tele- 
gram, It is dated June 7, 1904, and this is a classic, and I will 
ask gentlemen to listen to it very attentively: 

Telegram received. rec that the Posy dld not shout friskiness. I 
expect to yan pop sharp: Gece ve gare and until flagon prefix it is 
lamented for me to — 2 Dobd hatred reship. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, that must be a cipher code, so to speak. I have 
heard it said—and I do not know how true it is—that these 
big fellows—I will not say any Member of this House or the 
other House knows the meaning of all of that code, but I have 
understood that they have practically a Webster’s unabridged 
cipher-code dictionary, which they use in big business affairs. 
What does that telegram mean when translated according to the 
code? Here is the 5 as made by the senlor Senator 
from Pennsylvania in his speech: 


Telegram received. Sorry that the phone did not work better. I 
expect to have talk with Senator PExuosn, and until after that it is 
impossible for me to have any definite view. 

Joux D. ARCHBOLD. 


Mr. Speaker, I am only speaking now in reply to the charge 
made against the Democratic Party that it is ineficient in the 
Government’s business. I maintain, as I am making every 
effort to show and will show later, that we have been not only 
efficient, but likewise that we have been honest in our dealings 
with the American people. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I wish at this particular time that the gen- 
tleman would inject into his remarks the speech made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations last year in re- 
spect to Democratic economy. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, Did the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations make any insinuations as to the po- 
litical integrity of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. MEEKER. But the gentleman has been talking about 
economic efficiency, 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I am talking about economic 
efficiency, business efficiency in affairs of government, as con- 
tradistinguished somewhat from economies in savings. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman makes no charge against his 
party that it has been economic in its expenditures? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, I say that it has been the most 
economic, efficient, business administration in a broad sense of 
any administration since the Civil War, and no Republican, 
however bitter in his partisanship, has ever questioned the 
honesty and integrity of a single official act of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman means in a liberal sense. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
man yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman absolves the 
Democratic Party from any contact with corporations or big 
interests, as I understand him? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Oh, I make no absolution of 
any political party as to its whole history. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How does the gentleman ac- 
count for the reception of the President two years ago of the 
62 presidents of the railroad corporations and other large con- 
cerns, including the Standard Oil and the United States Steel 
interests, who desired certain things in the way of legislation? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Are the presidents of the rail- 
roads supporting Mr. Woodrow Wilson to-day? Are they not 
supporting Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They supported Mr. Wilson 
until very recently, up until the threatened railroad strike; 
and does the gentleman mean to say that the Standard Oil Co. 
is not sympathetic with the President to-day? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I am sure that the great in- 
dustrial corporations are not supporting Mr. Wilson, nor is 
the Standard Oil, and no one knows it any better than the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that the United States Steel Corporation is not in favor 
with the departments and the White House to-day? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Has the gentleman any proof 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


that it is? The gentleman from Pennsylvania is an adept at 
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making insinuations in debate that cam not be supported by 


proof, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have seen the evidence of 
the appreciation by this administration of the assistance that 
has been given to it by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Has the gentleman any evi- 
denee like a certain letter that Theodore Roosevelt, grateful 
and appreciative of things done for him by Wall Street and by 
the late Mr. Harriman, addressed to Mr. Harriman after his. 
election in 1904, when he said—and I am not quoting the exact. 
words in effect: 

My ran HARRIMAN: You and I are practical men. I appreciate 
the $250,000 you went out om the curb of Wall Street and set. I 
am deeply appreciative of that. Come down to the White House; 
come in at the back door, as it may be best for you not to be seen. 
I have just finished my message. erhaps you would like to look it 
over before it is submitted to the Pederal Congress. 

Has the gentleman from Pennsy!vania any proof, document, 
or evidence or any inferential proof that Mr. Wilson ever even 
winked in that direction? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have seen the list of con- 
tributors to the Wilson campaign in 1912, and they include 
representatives of the United States Steel Corporation, the 
Standard Oil Co., and all the big railroad interests of the 
country, and Mr. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., now operating 
large financial affairs, was one of those who contributed large 
Sums of money. n 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. And are they supporting his 
administration to-day or contributing to the Democratic cam- 
paign fund? They are supporting your candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think not. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. We know they are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows fult 
well that when Mr. Vanderlip, who is now operating large 
transactions in South America and Europe and a number of 
other gentlemen heading railroad corporations, appeared before 
the President of the United States two years ago and asked him 
to establish a war-risk insurance bureau, taking $5,000,000 of 
capital out of the Treasury of the United States, which any one 
of them could have furnished himself, the President when they 
recommended it came up here and forced the Democratic Party 
to grant it. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. And I will say that I know 
nothing about the correctness of Mr. Vanderlip’s visiting the 
President, but I will say this—did not you oppose the war-risk 
insurance bill? And is not Mr. Vanderlip strongly supporting 
Mr. Hughes for President? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I surely did. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. And in doing so, you are ab- 
solutely consistent with your political record. In those days 
wur-insurance rates were absolutely prohibitive and confisca- 
tory and by coming to the reseue of the shipping interests, agri- 
cultural as well us manufactured products, we cut the rates 
down that had been so high on the high seas, and in doing so 
we put $2,000,000 ef profit Into the Federal Treasury. Other- 
wise over-sea commerce would have been paralyzed and it was 
practically paralyzed until a Democratic Congress had the 
Government of the United States take over the war-risk in- 
surance, thus reviving commerce on the high seas, giving us the 
greatest foreign trade in the history of the country. You were 
Standing by the insurance trust; we were standing by the people. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Who got that benefit? The 
Standard Oil Co. and the United States Steel Corporation in 
their transport business 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Nothing of the kind. It was a 
benefit enjoyed by the shipper of grain, the shipper of wool, the 
shipper of steel, and of cotton—in short, for all American ship- 
pers alike. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was the large corporations 
whe got the entire benefit from it. 

Mr. GOODWEN of Arkansas. Oh, the gentleman knows he is 
mistaken, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The President came up here 
only last month - 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I shall have 
decline to yield further, as my time is fast slipping by. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And asked 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to 
yield. Some people talk ad infinitum and some talk ad nauseam. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman referred to the very thing 
to which I wish to call attention, namely, that we had made 
$2,287,000 by the enactment of the war-risk bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And lost $700,000 the first 
crack out of the box when the Evelyn and 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from: Arkansas: yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Not further. I will say, fur- 
thermore, Mr. Speaker, that neither the Standard Oil Co. nor 
the Steel Trust needed. this insurance, because they are wealthy 
enough to carry their own: insurance. They have their own ves- 
sels that plow the high seas. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsytvania,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas.. I will not yield! further. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants: to know whether the gen- 
tleman yields further or not. If he does not, the Chair will 
keep everybody out of his speech, 

| Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Mr: Speaker, I think I had 
better proceed now, because I have only a few minutes left. 
Mr. Speaker, it has been said in this connection and: repeated 
upon the other side that the great unrivaled: and unprecedented 
prosperity is only temporary in this country. That has been 
one of the contentions of Charles Evans. Hughes, the Republican 
enndidate. Mr. Hughes said) that we are indeed living in a 
“ fool’s paradise,” 

I am glad that the titular head and leader of the Republican 

Party is foreed by these unexampled times, geod times, fat 
| times, to admit that we are in a paradise in this eountry, a land 
literally flowing with milk and honey, but he says it is a“ fool’s 
paradise,” and having a paradise, Mr. Speaker, ft is most 
lamentable, indeed, that this paradise can not be inhabited by 
wise men, but the foolish, who, like the poor, we always have 
them with us, especially during Republican ascendency, inhabit 
a part of the paradise that the balance of the country is rejoiced 
to live in. But are the good times due to the war” I want to 
be fair in this discussion. I want to be dispassionate in every- 
thing I say. I want to say that some of this prosperity—of 
course no man except he be a blind partisun would deny that 
is, of course, due to the abnormal condition of the world. But 
let us analyze the figures. The wealth of this country when Mr. 
Taft left the Presidency was $187,000,000,000, less than four 
years ago, and to-day, Mr. Speaker, so tremendous have been 
these good times that the national wealth of this country is 
$228,000,000,000, an increase of 841.000, 000.000. Dividing $41,- 
000,000,000 of increase in national wealth by 100,000,000 Ameri- 
can people and we have a per capita increase—you may not 
have it, I may not have it, all the people may not have it—but 
there is a per capita increase in wealth of every man, woman, 
and child of this country for the past three and a half yenrs of 
$410. Never before has there been such an inerease in the his- 
tory of all the world. But they say this great increase in wealth 
may be ascribed entirely to the development and condition of 
our great export trade. But let us see in regard to onr export 
trade. The average increase of exports over imports for the 
i past four years before Woodrow Wilson assumed the reins. of 
government was. $550,000,000 per annum, or $1,110,000,000 for 
the years 1911 and 1912. Now, proceeding upon the theory that 
this increased prosperity is due absolutely to the war, we will 
see how the books stand. From 1914 to 1916, giving the fiscal 
| years, our excess, not our total foreign trade, but, sir, our excess 
exports over imports, were 52.310.000.000. or $23.10 per capita, 
Twenty-three dullars and ten cents for every man, woman, and 
.child! Now, that even is not fair, because all of these exports 
were not profits. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Wim the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Not right now, please. All of 
these were not profits, Mr. Speaker. But counting, for the sake 
of argument, all of our excess exports as profits—and 1 sup- 
pose 15 or 20 per cent possibly would register the amount of 
profits—still we only have $23.10 as the result of the prosperity 
coming to the average man. woman, and child of this country 
on account of the war as against $410 per capita, the increase 
of wealth during the period to which L have referred. Subtract 
$23.10 from 410 and we have $486.90, if my figures be correct, 
as I am speaking entirely from my recollection of the figures. 
In other words, sir, the American people to-day for every man, 
woman, and child are nearly $400 more prosperous up to this 
time than they were when Mr. William Howard Taft quit the 
Presidency of the United States. Now,, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman has been making a very 
excellent speech. In referring to the prosperity of the country, 
in reference to the prosperity of the farmers, I would ask if the 
gentleman has read the last Republican platform of 1916, and 
did he know that no reference whatever was made to the farm- 
ers in the last Republican platform, and that the werd “fariwer” 
is not mentioned or referred to, nor is ‘““agriculture’* mentioned 
at all? 

Mr. GOODWIN. of Arkansas. I understand that to be the 
case, I will say that I have not read the platform that closely, 
but my good friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes} I know has, 
for he is certainly one of the fairest and most exact Members 
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of this House, and he would not make that suggestion if he 
were not sure of his footing. But I will say in reply to my 
good friend from Oklahoma that it causes no surprise to me, 
because the great rank and file, the producers, the men who 
bare their backs to the hot sun, and with tanned cheeks and 
face feed and clothe the world, are seldom looked after in 
the legislative proceedings of that party, and it is quite possible 
that the Republicans were unmindful of that splendid class of 
people when their platform was enunciated at Chicago. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

And what else, Mr, Speaker? Is the Republican Party the 
only hand that can stanch the commercial wound the European 
countries will seek to inflict upon American commerce when the 
war is over? They say they should come into pcwer because 
they are a great constructive party. They have coupled our 
name with the word “ destructive,” because they say we are not 
constructive but destructive. Since when, sir, did the Repub- 
lican Party ever think of expanding our commerce across the 
seas? Since when did they begin to have ambition to go out 
and conquer the world commercially and to haye our ships 
floating upon all the seas and entering all the ports of the world 
with the products of our fields and factories? Why, sir, I well 
recall ——. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman asks us to answer. He said, 
“When,” and I will tell him. It was when Grover Cleveland 
abrogated the reciprocal trade relations with Central and South 
American Republics that our commerce ceased. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. That great Secretary of State, 
James G. Blaine, in 1890, under President Harrison, had a 
vision as to the great South American trade. 

Mr. FOCHT. And he got it, too. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, And so cid Mr. McKinley have 
a vision, as demonstrated by that great utterance of his just be- 
fore the assassin’s bullet felled him to an untimely grave. But 
what have you done in all that time, from Blaine in 1890, as Sec- 
retary of State, to Philander C. Knox in 1913, to extend American 
commerce abroad and to break the shackles that have fettered 
and bound the country to a domestic, to a provincial commer- 
cialism? 

Mr. FOCHT. You ask the question, and I will answer. We 
were kept busy supplying our own home market under the pro- 
tective tariff. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. We have not only done that, 
but we have sent our products an merchandise into the four 
corners of the earth. 

Let me give you some figures. You talk about building up a 
merchant marine. Why, in July, 1912, under Tafts adininis- 
tration, there were only 131 ships, steel ships, then in the course 
of construction, with a tonnage of 271,313, but on the 1st of 
July, 1916, under the great forward-looking, world-wide pro- 
gressive administration of Woodrow Wilson, we have 385 ships, 
with a total of 1,225,794 tons; or, in other words, Mr. Speaker, 
three years from the time Mr. Taft went out of office, there 
were under course of construction three times as many ships 
of commerce as were under construction when Taft left office— 
that is, American steel ships—there was more than five times 
the amount of tonnage under course of construction. That is 
what we have done within three years, manifestly more than 
your party would accomplish, if uninterrupted in the course of 
government control, in the course of a quarter of a century. 

I am quoting the figures from a letter I received from the 
Department of Commerce on August 10, 1916. I will give the 
figures to my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] for his 
investigation. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, my good friend, we will agree that you 
are building a great tonnage, but will you show the House the 
figures as to how the commerce with Central and South America 
has fallen off ever since Woodrow Wilson was elected President? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is quite mistaken. Our trade with South and Central 
America has not only not decreased since the Democratic 
Party came into power three and one-half years ago, but has 
increased wonderfully during the past three years, as shown by 
the following figures. This commerce, of course, shows a bal- 
ance of trade against the United States and in favor of South 
and Central America, but this, I believe, has been the invariable 
rule under all administrations, Domocratic or Republican, for 
the reason that we buy pretty much all our coffees, citrus fruits, 
and the like from these countries, and many hides and other raw 
material, which we manufacture into the finished product; and 
under the liberalized terms of the Underwood bill and the Fed- 
eral reserve act we have given a stimulus to American industry 
not only at home but abroad. 

There was a falling off of exports to South America for the 
first two years, but the gentleman should know that practically 
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all European credits had been withdrawn, not only from South 
America but from other borrowing nations of European capital, 
for the reason that Europe was upon the brink of war and she 
was withdrawing and reservoiring in her banks all foreign loans 
as rapidly as they fell due for the purpose of prosecuting the 
war that she knew inevitably would follow. Therefore our 
neighbors to the south of us had no credit. Moratorium after 
moratorium was declared throughout 1913 and 1914. Debts 
could not be collected and practically all further credits had 
been withdrawn. Not only was South and Central America 
without credit, Mr. Speaker, and therefore unable to buy from 
us as much as had been their custom, but the country knows 
that when the European war came on over-sea commerce was 
largely at a standstill. Ships could not be had. War-risk in- 
surance was prohibitive, so high were the rates, until the Treas- 
ury Department, through Democratic legislation, took over the 
war risks and made possible a renewal of American commerce 
for all American products. I here quote the figures of our 
Latin-American trade: : 
* commerce of United States with Latin America, comparing 


last three years of Taft’s administration with last three years of. 
present administration. 


Exports to 


Year ending June 30— merica.|Latin America. Total trade. 


$242, 123. 502 
273,525,344 
296, 141. 651 


811,790, 497 


TORRES, o KKK 1, 786, 628, 449 
Increase in Latin American trade under present administration 732, 558,907 


England, the mistress of the seas, is conducting her export 
trade, not in a reciprocal way by carrying commerce of her 


neighbors and the balance of the world, but her commerce lias 
increased by confining her carrying trade largely to her own 
wares. England has ships, Germany has ships, all the warring 
nations have ships; but these ships, Mr. Speaker, are not to-day 
engaged in world trade save and except for the benefit of the 


nations themselves engaged in war. Is that satisfactory to my 


good friend from Pennsylvania? 


Mr. FOCHT. If the gentleman will add the postscript that, 
it is all due to the horrible w ar and the munitions that are sent 


there. 
Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. In spite of the horrible w ur, I 
am endeavoring to show tbat this country is going forward by 


leaps and bounds commercially and enjoying a prosperity never’ 


before equaled in the history of this country. 

But my friend from Pennsylvania insists, as do other Repub- 
licans, that our great volume of export trade as well as domestic 
prosperity is due to the European war. I submit herewith, Nr.“ 


Speaker, a group of imports and exports for the fiscal years’ 


1914 and 1916, respectively: 


Analysis of the foreign commerce of the United Btates for. the uine 
months ending March, 1916, compared with the nine months ending 
March, 191}. 


Nine months ending March— 
Groups eS 8 
Por con 
al, 
IMPORTS. 
Crude materials for use in manufac- 
I EERO T ETAN 2648, 103, 223 32.5 
ered in crude condition, and 
CC 186,594,695 | 12.4 189, 735, 389 13.6 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manu- è 
r OA EES 193, 993, 357 12.9 151,606,383 10.8 
Manufactures for further use in 
Se oe 3 237, 179, 073 15.7 | 242,307,584 17.3 
Manufactares consump- 5 
tion „ £ TEAN Masse Soles 225, 435, 201 15.0 24.8 
5 13, 309, 169 9 A 


1,504,614,718 
EXPORTS. * 
Crude materials for use in manu- 


386, 568, 200 
285, 406, 588 
428, 448, 792 


110,001 318 8.0 
233, 062, 645 12.5 


Foodstuffs partly or wholly manu- 
PAGED PEEP rE SAA EEN 


$1,999, 033, 203 


2, 731, (42, 20 


1916. 


Analysis of the forcian commerce of the United States, ctce.—Continued. 


Nine months ending March— 


Groups. 


ExProrts—continued. 
Manufactures for further 
manutacturing 
Manulactured ready for consump- 


S441, 592, 642 $280,656, 211 


6G — 1,324,344, 007 545, 746, 785 29.4 
Miscellanea 82,805, 505 5, 219,435 3 
‘Total domestic exports. . 1,859, 116, 144 100.0 


2,919, 166,335 
' 48,006,037 105.771 


1,883, 221,915 


Foreign merchandise exported ...... 
Total exports... ......-.0es-0- 


s 109. FIL Lown ww nee 


2,997,172, 472 


It will be noticed that our excess imports of 1916 over 1914 
consist largely of crude and raw materials, and that our excess 
exports for 1916 over 1914 are over $1,000,000,000, and that 
only a small part of these exports consist of munitions. In fact, 
Mr. Speaker, our excess exports to the European warring na- 
tions exceed our usual exports to those countries only 3 per 
cent of our industrial production, and this excess is $1,350,- 
000,000, whereas our total expert business amounts to $4,500,- 

_ 000,000, and that is less than 10 per cent of our aggregate 
volume of production, which for the fiscal year 1916 was 
$45,000,000,000. Does the gentleman think this is temporary 
prosperity, or that this unequaled American business is due 
entirely to the European war? Do our Republican friends con- 
tend that our total manufactures for the fiscal year 1916, ex- 
ceeding $30,000,000,000 as against $20,670,000,000, as shown by 
the 1910 census, or an increase of 45 per cent, is due entirely to 
the European war? Do gentlemen on that side of the aisle con- 
tend that the railroad earnings of 1916, the heaviest on record 
and which amount to from fifty to sixty million dollars per 
month, an increase of over 25 per cent as compared to 1912, 
can be ascribed to the European war and to temporary pros- 
perity? Do our Republican friends seriously contend that the 
increase in farm products from $9,000,000,000 per annum under 
Mr. Taft to $10,000,000,000 per annum under Woodrow Wilson's 
administration, and but $7,000,000,000 during the Roosevelt 
administration, constitute temporary prosperity and due en- 
tirely to the European war? Or do they contend, Mr. Speaker, 
that the increase in bank deposits in the United States and the 
Hawaiian Islands from $8,015,511,000 in 1912 under Mr. Tafts 
administration, whereas the deposits in 1915 were - $11,135,- 
000,322, or an increase of over $3,000,000,000 in the national 
banks alone in this country,. constitute temporary prosperity and 
that the Woodrow Wilson administration is a blight upon the 
hopes and happiness of the American people? Or, sir, do they 
contend that the total bank deposits of all banking institutions 
in this country, which amounted to $19,207,000,000 in 1912 under 
Taft, as compared with $24,208,000,000 under President Wilson, 
an increase of over $5,000,000,000, or an increase of over 26 per 
cent, constitute temporary prosperity and that this prosperity is 
due entirely to the European war? Or that our foreign com- 
merce in 1915, amounting to $6,531,000,000, as against $4,278,- 
000,000 in 1912, making an increase of $2,253,000,000, or over 
52 per cent increased foreign trade, constitutes only temporary 
prosperity? 

Or will our good Republican friends insist that our great 
prosperity is due to the European war, when less than two- 
thirds of 1 per cent of the total industrial production of the 
United States for the fiscal year 1916 consists of war muni- 
tions? 
` Or that the increase in wages paid to laboring people in this 
country under Wilson’s administration was $3,000,000,000 more 
than the wages paid to these people during the Taft régime, 
and that this constitutes temporary prosperity and due to the 
European war? 

Or that the increase in manufactured products from $22,- 
800,000,000 in 1912 to $32,200,000,000 in 1916, or over 41 per 
cent increase, is due to the European war, and that this brings 
us only temporary prosperity? 

Or will our friends insist that the Wilson administration has 
been a failure in the face of an increase of $41,000,000,000 of 
national wealth during the past three years, and that to-day 
the American people possess more national wealth than Great 
Britain, Ireland, Germany, and France combined, with several 
billion dollars to spare? 

-I might continue indefinitely, Mr. Speaker, in giving addi- 

‘tional data as to the great increase in business, as well as 
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prosperity of the country, under the Democratic administration 
over any other period in our national history; but this cer- 
tainly should be an answer—a complete and final answer—to 
the hue and cry raised every day upon this floor and through- 
out the country in the Republican press that the Democratic 
Party is incapable of governing the country and the best in- 
terests of all the people. 

We have been, Mr. Speaker, not only efficient, but no Repub- 
lican can point to any official act of the administration and 
claim that the same was corrupt. Nay, he can not point his 
finger to one legislative achievement and even insinuate with 
a grain of truth that such legislation was backed up by certain 
interests expecting to be served and against the interests of 
the great mass of the people. Therefore I say that we have 
been not only efficient, but we have been honest with the Ameri- 
can people in our, dealings, and these two virtues—efficiency 
and honesty—should be our slogan throughout this campaign, 
efficient in all the fiscal and economie laws that we have placed 
upon the statute books, honest in our endeavor to serve the 
great body of American people without fear or favor to the 
predatory interests of the country, who in the past, as well 
as to-day, have lent succor and help to perpetuate the Repub- 
lican Party in power. 

We stand on our record and our achievements, and upon the 
fact that we have peace with the world and all mankind, and 
that this peace has been maintained without the sacrifice of 
national honor or national dignity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the face of this most horrible war, when 
every American patriot, regardless of politics, should have been 
holding up the hands of the administration, we find our partisan 
friends on that side of the aisle, and the partisan press of the 
country, doing all within their power to complicate and em- 
barrass the very delicate international disputes and controversies 
that have engaged our Republic, and, Mr. Speaker, no adminis- 
tration has eyer before been confronted with more perilous and 
threatening international controversies. Yet these have been 
settled—settled without the sword being drawn, settled by inter- 
national law as it has existed for many years, adjusted with 
honor and with peace to the American people. 

Mr. Wilson, like every great man who meets a crisis coura- 
geously and putriotically, has been assailed hundreds of times 
upon this floor when he should have had his hands upheld by 
gentlemen on that side of the aisle. He has been the recipient 
of more epithets, and more indignities have been heaped upon 
him than any American of modern times. It was so to a large 
extent with Washington, with Jefferson, with Jackson; it was 
so with Lincoln, and it was the same with Grant, but these men 
have survived in the hearts and the memories of the American 
people; yea, they have been enshrined in the affections of the 
American people, while their detractors have long since been 
forgotten; and I am glad, Mr. Speaker, that the American peo- 
ple in 1912 once more turned their eyes to the Old Dominion” 
for a son that should lead them in peace and in honor during the 
greatest crisis in the history of all the world. All honor to 
Woodrow Wilson and to the glory of his achievements. All 
honor to Virginia, who claims him as her own, as there he first 

saw the light of day, and we may Bay: of Mr. ‘Wilson as Lowell 
said of Washington: 

V 
n man, 
Of those high-statured, ages old. 


She gave us this im eria gentleman. 
What shall we give her back but love and praise? 


[Prolonged applause.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bortanp). The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent to extend bis remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 


Mr. MANN. 


gentlemen who are on the list to speak to-day who may not be 
reached before adjournment shall have leave to address the 
House to-morrow under the same conditions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that all Members who ure on the list 
to-day. to speak who are not reached before adjournment shall 
Is 


have leave to speak to-morrow under the same conditions. 
there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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MISSISSIPPI CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT GULFPORT, MISS. 


Mr. HARRISON, Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House joint resolution 252. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution by title, as follows: 

Joint resosution (H. J. Res. 252) authorizing the transfer of the 
Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the President may 
determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California International 
Exposition at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
at Gulfport, Miss 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object. Mr. Speaker, 
I understand the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has 
some amendments to cover the hiatus between the termination 
of the exposition at San Diego and the opening of the exposition 
at Gulfport. 7 

Mr. HARRISON. I have; and I will offer an amendment 
that will be satisfactory to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Can the gentleman explain what the pur- 
port of the amendment is? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. The purport of the amendment is, 
that if, in the discretion of the exhibit board, with the approval 
of the President, they should desire to take this exhibit and 
rearrange it and add to or subtract from it in the meantime, 
they can do so, between the closing of the San Diego Exposition 
and the beginning of the Gulfport Exposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know what will be- 
come of the exhibit during that period of time? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; except to leave it absolutely in the 
discretion of the exhibit board. The same provisions will be 
applicable to the board then as are now applicable to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the gentleman’s purpose to have the 
same expense continue in connection with the exhibit when 
neither exposition is in progress? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. The idea is to bring a large por- 
tion of the exhibits to Washington for rearrangement. I have 
talked with the gentleman in charge of the exhibit and he tells 
me that will be done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One further inquiry: The gentleman lim- 
its the amount that will be expended under this résolution by 
the Government to $75,000. Does the gentleman think that will 
Ten all the expenses of the exhibit at the Mississippi Exposi- 
tion 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. I have a letter from the board stat- 
ing that that will be an ample amount to cover the expense 
necessary to transfer, maintain, and keep this exhibit. I as- 
sure the gentleman that it will not be violated. ‘There will be 
no greater amount asked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, I am in sympathy with the 
idea of having the exhibit presented at the Mississippi Cen- 
tennial Exposition, but I thought it might involve considerable 
expense to keep it intact for nine months or more, from the 
time the San Diego Exposition closes on December 31 next 
until the time of the opening of the Gulfport Exposition. 

Mr. EARRISON. I understand some of the departments are 
not now, represented, and they have a larger exhibit for other 
departments, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection on 
the explanation of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this House joint resolution be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection. 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas there is to be held at 8 eeginning in October, 
1917, and ending in March, 1918, the Missi pi Centennial Ex - 
tion to commemorate the one hundredth 8 of the a 
sion of Mississippi iuto the Union ; and 7 

ereas there is now a Government exhibit at tbe Panama-Catifornia 

International E tion at San Diego, which exposition will 

close December 31, 1916: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the said Government exhibit at the Panama-Call- 
fornia International Expositt 


the Panama- 

Centennial Exposition at Gulfport, Miss., and to be maintained durin 
the continuance of the said Misstssipp! Centennial Exposition and unt 
not later than March 31, 1918: Provided, That the Government of the 
United States does not become responsible in any manner for any bo 
debt, contract, expenditure, expense, or liability of the said Mississippi 
Centennial Ex tion, ats officers, agents, servants, or employees, or 
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incident to or growing out of the sald exposition beyond such appropria- 
tion as is Ae to cover the expense of transferring and maintain- 
ing the said exhibit of such portion thereof as may be determined by 
the President as advisable, said appropriation to be expended out of any 
funds. not heretofore 5 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 2, after the word “elghteen,” in line 10, insert “and for 
the purposes herein named there is herein authorized to be expended 
the sum of $75,000, or o much thereof as is necessary to cover the 
expenses of transterring and maintaining the said exhibit, or such part 
thereof as may be determined by the President as available." And, on 
page 2, strike out, in line 24, after the word “advisable,” the comma 
and the words “ said appropriation to be expended out of any funds 
not heretcfore appropriated.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the second paragraph, on page 1. Strike out “ October“ 
and insert “ December,” and, on the next line, strike out 
„March“ and insert April.” 2 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

0 1, th d h, strik t th ‘ord “ October" 
and insert the word = Decsishe? 5 Lisi * s 

Mr. HARRISON. That is on the second “ whereas,” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to strike out “March ` 
81” and insert “April 30.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ames, on page 2, line 10, by striking out March 31 and inserting 
“April 30.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. y 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to strike out, on 
page 2, line 15, the colon and insert a period. 

The SPEAKER. What line is it in? ; 

Mr. HARRISON. Line 15, page 2. Strike out the colon and 
insert a period. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 15, page 2, strike out the colon and insert a period. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer another 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARRISON: Page 2, line 5, strike out 
r ” and insert in lieu thereof a new section, No. 2, as follows: 

“That all laws or parts of laws resating to said Government exhibit 
and constituting a Government exhibit board and autborizing the de- 
tall of civilians and Army and Navy: officers of the United States in 
connection with the Government exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposit'on and which were continued and male applicable 
by act of Con December 17, 1915, so far as the same could be 
made applicable, to the Panarra-California International Exposition at 
San „ Cal., is hereby continued and made applicable, so far as the 

tennial Exposition, 


same may be made applicable, to the Mississippi 
at Gulfport, Miss., during its said continuance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HARRISON . I may say, Mr. Speaker, that is in the exact 
words, except changed to meet this case, of the law with refer- 
ence to San Diego touching the exhibit that was moved from 
San Francisco to San Diego. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it purposed by this amendment to con- 
tinue in office all those servants and attachés who aré now con- 
nected with the exhibit at San Diego? ; 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. The Government board consists 
of men from various departments, who constitute a Government 
exhibit board. No extra expense attaches. so far as thut is 
concerned. Dr. Stratton of the Bureau of Standards, is one of 
them, and Mr. Ravenel of the National Museum, is one of them. 
There are four or five of them who constitute a Governmen 
board on exhibits. They do not get any extra salaries. 5 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HARRISON : After section 2 insert the fol- 
lowing as section 3: 

5 t nothing herein contained shall prevent the Government ex- 
hibit board, in their discretion. with the approval of the President, 
from transferring said Government exhibit at the close of the Panama- 
California International Exposition from San Diego ‘to some other 


1916. 


point in the United States, if desirable, for pein rearranged. red, 
or added to before transferring sald exhibit to the Mississippi nten- 
nial Exposition at Gulfport.’ 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was sgreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARRISON : After section 3 insert as sec- 
tion 4 all on line zc, page 2, from the word “ That“ to and including 
all on line 24, page 2 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman want to include the part 
that was stricken out by amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. No; I am just making the last provision into a 
new section, to be numbered section 4, 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but line 24 includes “said appro- 
priation to be expended out of any funds not,” which words 
were eliminated. 

Mr, HARRISON, 
House. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haxrison, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


> LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to, revise, extend, 
and enlarge my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 
DON] asks leave to revise, extend, and enlarge his remarks, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STINESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing an address by Presi- 
dent Howard Edwards, of the Rhode Island State College, de- 
livered June 18, 1915, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Rhode Island asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by print- 
ing an address of President Howard Edwards, of the Rhode 
Island State College. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the 
state of the Union. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the state 
of the Union. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Retorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

OREGON NATIONAL FOREST. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13040) to consolidate 
ap stout forest lands in the Oregon National Forest, in the State 
of Oregon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which the 
clerk will report. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete.. That for the 1 0 5 of consolidating forest lands 
belonging to the United States within the Oregon National Forest, the 
Secretary of the Interlor be, and he hereby is, authorized and em- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Yes; they were eliminated by action of the 


r * 
4 


I ask unanimous 
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powered, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
exc upon the basis of cqual value, lands belonging to the United 
States national forests in the State of Oregon for privately owned 


jr ye s dying within the exterior limits of the Oregon National Forest; 
ted Si he consummation of such exchanges the lands deeded to the 
Unit States shall become parts of the Oregon National Forest. 
Sec. 2. That for the purpose of carr 8 


out the provisions of this act 
there i he "hereby appropriated, out of reasury of the United States, 

from money not otherwise appro; riated, the sum of $6,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, said payment to be made by the Treasury 
Department upon warrants or order of the Secretary of Agriculture; 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 3 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
considered in the House as in Commiitee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole: Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following committee amendments were read, considered, 


and agreed to: 


Page 1, line after the word “in,” strike out the words “ national 
mari ia the State of Oregon” and insert “the Oregon National 
oxest.“ 


Page 2, lines 8 to 9, inclusive, strike out all of section 2. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 5407. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend the time of payment of the amount due the 
Government by the city of Augusta, Ga. 

S. 708. An act to make immediately ‘available for the use of 
the State of Georgia in paying expenses incurred by said State 
in connection with the joint encampment held at Augusta, Ga., 
July 22 to 81, 1914, certain sums appropriated for arming and 
equipping the militia of said State; and 

S. 3268. An act for the relief of John Duggan. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow 
at 10 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks nnani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Darrow (at the request of Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania) in- 
definitely, on account of a death in his family, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House doe 
now adjourn, 8 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 5 5 
minutes p. m.), under the order heretofore made, the House a 
journed until to-morrow, Wednesday, September 6, 1916, at 10 

o'clock a. m, 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. REILLY, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 17381) to establish game sanctu- 
aries in national forests, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1189), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, us follows: 

Mr. SMITH of New York, from the Committee on Patents, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8955) granting an extension 
of patent to Thomas A. Dicks, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1193), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. > 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee ou Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (II. I. 1018) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the record of Joseph A. Choate, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No, 1194), which said bill and report were referred to the ` 
Private Calendar, 


REPORTS Or 


BILLS AND 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 17753) to exempt from com- 
pulsory pilotage, imposed by the laws of the several States (ex- 
eept the State of Louisiana), the barges and sail vessels while 
in tow of steam vessels navigated by Government pilots; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCLINTIO (by request): A bill (H. R. 17754) to 
provide for the vesting of title to certain lands in Oklahoma in 
municipal corporations; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 17755) granting a pen- 
sion to the deputy United States marshals of the United States 
district court for the Western District of Arkansas and the 
United States courts in the Indian Territory, while the said 
court for the Western District and the United States. courts in 
the Indian Territory had jurisdiction over the indian Territory 
prior to September 1, 1896; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 17756) providing for 
the reelamation of the lands embraeed in the King Hill irriga- 
tion system in southern Idaho, and the completion of said sys- 
tem by the Reclamation Service under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARLIN: Resolution (H. Res. 365) to pay R. T. Cook 
for extra services rendered in the folding room of the House; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills were introduced 
and referred as follows: ye 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 17757) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Stoddart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17758) to correct the naval record of John 
Stoddart; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 17759) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joshua Gague; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 17760) for the relief of 
Amos Dahuff; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17761) 
granting an increase of pension to Cariton H. Finley; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17762) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 17763) granting an increase of 
pension to Theodore R. Kuntz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 17764) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Holliday; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 17765) granting a pension to 
‘Cordelia Holder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 17766) 
granting a pension to Mary J. Guy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry negro 
women in re lynching; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Protest of Thomas P. Bayles, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., against the usurpation of American rights by 
Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Communication from Rev. L. M. Powers, 
of Gloucester, Mass., protesting against certain acts of Great 
Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 7 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of Epworth League of Checotah, 
Okla., for House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, MATTHEWS: Petition of J. F. Bockrath, of Ottawa, 
Ohio, against the seizure of United States mails by the British; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Petition of the Western Rug 
Co., of Duluth, Minn., urging the passage of House bill 702, to 
establish and maintain the manufacture of dyestuffs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Ry Mr. MORIN: Petition of Swedish Evangelical Free Church 
of North America, in session at Chicago, in re embargo on arms 
* to Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, September 6, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, September 1, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, 
and codify the laws relating to publicity of contributions and 
expenditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomina- 
tion and election of candidates for the offices of Senator and 
Representative in the Congress of the United States, extending 
the same to candidates for nomination and election to the offices 
of President and Vice President. of the United States, limiting 
the amount which may be expended, providing for the publicity 
of campaign expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Beckham Husting Myers Smith, Ga 
Brady James Nelson Smith, S. C 
Bryan Jones Norris Smoot 
Chamberlain Kenyon Overman Sterling 
Chilton ern Owen Stone 
Clapp La Follette Penrose ‘Taggart 
Cul n Phelan mas 
Cummins Lea, Tenn Pomerene Thompson 
Curtis Md. n 
— — —.— Seppard 
nger Sumber pa. 

Gronna Martin, Va. Sherman 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 


from Michigan IMr. Townsenp] is necessarily absent on ac- 
count of illness in his family. I will allow this announcement 
to stand for the day. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll eall. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 173) authorizing the payment of Septem- 
ber salaries to officers and employees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on the day of adjournment of the present 
session. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 14391. An act authorizing the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Madison, Wis., and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 15316. An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes. 

OREGON NATIONAL FOREST. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sennte 
a bill from the House of Representatives and calls the attention 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to it. 

H. R. 13046. An act to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Oregon National Forest, in the State of Oregon, was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is a local bill and it is exactly 
the same as a bill which is now on the calendar, Senate bill 5515, 
reported out by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I am not willing to yield the floor. By ununi- 
mous consent the bill may be disposed of without taking me 
from the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma next, but the Senator from Oklahoma does 
not have the floor. He could not get it in the absence of a 
quorum. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.. That for the purpose of consolidating forest lands 
belonging to the United States within the Uregon National Forest, the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized aud em- 

powered, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of A poe to 

8 ae the basis of equal value, lands belonging the United 
tates e 


Oregon National Forest for privately owned lands lying 
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within the exterior Hmits of the Or National Forest; and 
the consummation of such graan nges the lands deeded to "the U 

— shall become parts of the Oregon Nationdl Forest. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to n third reading. read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill (S. 5515) to consolidate 
certain forest lands in the Oregon National Forest, in the State 
of Oregon, will be indefinitely postponed. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (II. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and codify the 
laws relating to publicity of contributions and expenditures 
made for the purpose of influencing the nomination and elec- 
tion of candidates for the offices of Senator and Representative 
in the Congress of the United States, and so forth. 

Mr. HUGHES. As a substitute for that motion I move that 
the Senate proceed to consideration of House bill 

Mr. OWEN. That is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the vote must be on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. AsHURST 
answered “ yea.” A i 

Mr. PENROSE. Is the motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not now. The Senator from 
Arizona has answered. The roll call will be preceeded with. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUS- 
BARD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Oer]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pe 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM {when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Maryland IMr. Smrra]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman]. I transfer my pair to, the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]j, which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Idaho {Mr. Boran] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weexs]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (When his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren], who is absent on account of sickness. I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron], and in his absence 
I withhold ‘my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] 
and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. Being 
unable to obtain a transfer I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopcr]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
standing pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Louisi- 
ann [Mr. RANSDELL] and vote “yea.” 

I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sau.issury], who is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. If the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Saursnunxl were present and not paired, he would 
wote si yea” 


Mr. MYERS. 1 transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NxWIAN DS] and vote “yea.” 

I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. Wars] is necessarily 
detained, and that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 
es CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 

rs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrri with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; : 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sura] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. 5 with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] ; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hort1s]. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hircucock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] on account of illness. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 32, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Ashurst Husting wis Robinson 
Beckham James Martine, N. J. Shafroth 
Brady Jones Myers — 2 
ot ag Kenyon Norris — > S. C. 
ern wen 
Culberson La Follette Phelan Stone . 
Cummins Pittman Thompson 
Gronna Lee, Md. e Vardaman 
NATS—14. 
Bankhead Fletcher Nelson Smoot 
ryan Gallinger Penrose Thomas 
du Pont Sherman 
Martin, Va. Simmons 
NOT VOTING—49. 
Hardwick Overman Taggart 
Brandegee Hitchcock — — Tillman 
Hollis Poindexter Townsend 
Catron Johnson, Me. Ransdell Und 
Chamberlain Johnson, Reed Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Lea. Tenn. Saulsbury ‘alsh 
rke, Ark. Shields arren 
t Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
S McCumber —.— oe Wiliams 
Ungham Leun 0 
Newlands Smith, Mich. 
O’Gorman Sutherland 
Harding Oliver Swanson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma the yeas are 32 and the nays are 14. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Vermont IMr. DILITNGHAM |, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] not voting, these Senators con- 
stitute a quorum. The yeas have it, and the Chair lays the 
bill before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and codify the 
laws relating to publicity of contributions and expenditures 
made for the purpose of influencing the nomination and election 
of candidates for the offices of Senator and Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, extending the same to candidates 
for nomination and election to the oftices of President and Vice 
President of the United States, limiting the amount which may 
be expended, providing for the publicity of campaign expenses, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I voted against the consideration of this bill 
at the present time. I did so because I did not think it was 
prudent to now take it up. The bill being before the Senate, 
if it shall reach a vote, I shall vote in favor of it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think every Senator on this 
floor understands the contents of this bill. It requires no fur- 
ther explanation. I shall, therefore, not take the time of the 
Senate to attempt any further abstract of this bill than that 
which I have heretofore given to the Senate and placed in the 
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Recorp. The bill is very simple in its terms. It defines the 
meaning of the words, fixes the amounts that may be used, and 
makes it a criminal offense to be guilty of certain corrupt 
practices. 

Mr. President, the House of Representatives at the last Con- 
gress passed a bill to strengthen the safety of our elections. 
It was favorably reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Senate of the United States, but no action was 
taken because it was pushed off by other things. My urgent 
desire that there might then be action was disappointed. At 
the beginning of this session, on the first day of this session, 
the chairman of the Democratic conference introduced a bill 
of like character in the Senate. It was favorably reported by 
the cominittee, but remained on the calendar without action. 
Although the steering committee made it a part of the legisiu- 
tive program, and although the Democratic conference by a 
formal vote made it a part of the legislative program of the 
Democracy, no action was taken. Other things pushed it aside; 
and I verily believe that it was pushed aside because of the 
opposition of Senators on the other side of the aisle. 

The House of Representatives then again passed a bill (H. R. 
15842) to further protect our elections. This bill was duly con- 
sidered by the Conimittee on Privileges and Elections and favor- 
ably reported. It is now before the Senate for action, and can 
only be defeated by a standpat filibuster. 

Mr. President, this bill, simple in its character, only pro- 
poses to put an end to some of the most egregious corrupt prac- 
tices in this country. The time ought to have arrived in the 
United States when it shall be made by law impossible to buy 
the governing power of the people of the United States. That 
is all I ask. I ask it in the name of the honest men of all 
parties. I hope it is not too much. : 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I realize that a majority of the 
Members of this body desire to go home; that they have been 
here so long that it has worn out their patience; yet I believe 
that the most valuable service which they. can render their 
country at this time is to take up this bill and pass it. The 
relief which it offers has been overdue for more than a half 
century. 

Anyone looking back over the past history of the country, 
any American citizen who is loyal to his country, and who 
loves it and wishes it to be respected by other nations, must 
blush with shame when the history of the election of many 
Members of this body, as it was composed a number of years 
ago, is brought to his attention. 

The American Nation, through the sale and the purchase of 
seats in this body, for instance, at one time became a stench in 
the nostrils of all of the cther civilized nations of the world; 
and it will take years to come and better conduct and a radical 
departure from previous methods of election before we regain 
the respect of other countries, The lack of power upon the 
part of the people to prevent traffic in their affairs in and out 
of the Halls of Congress by their representatives and in the 
corruption of their trusted agents is an evil that bears down 
upon every decent and honest citizen of the country, from the 
highest to the lowest. It prevents just and equal legislation; 
it enuses an increase in taxtion; it causes corrupt government. 
It is at the root and is the foundation of inefficiency and waste 
and loss upon every hand. 

Why should there be any question or any deliberation on a 
measure which attempts to cure an evil that is a disgrace to 
the Nation, which will rot it, which will sap its foundation, is 
beyond my comprehension. The people are at a disadvantage; 
they are engaged in their daily toil; they are unable to watch 
the machinations of those who use money to control the 
affairs of this Government. The methods used are so insidious 
that they are incapable of proof, yet so thoroughly do they per- 
mente the elections to public office that the matter is one of 
great gravity and imperils the life of the Nation. Money by the 
thousands and by the hundreds of thousands of dollars in indi- 
vidual States is being expended in the primary elections which 
are now taking place; money is being used to-day, was being 
used yesterday, and will be used again to-morrow, not for the 
benefit of the people but to their destruction; and this corrup- 
tion will continue if we do not do something to stop the evil, if 
we do not pass a law under which a permanent and absolute 
estoppel can be put upon that method of controlling the affairs 
of the people. This, in my opinion, as I said before. is a inatter 
of public concern so important that it would justify the Presi- 
dent, even ut this time, to call a special session to demand the 
enactment of such legislation if the Congress should adjourn 
the session without having done so, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in the cautious language of 
exalted diplomacy this bill would be called “A bill to prohibit 
the improper influence of electors and to bring about purity of 
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elections,” but in the terse expression of contemporary slang this 
bill would be called “A bill to prevent corrupt men from buying 
their way into power.” 

It is very appropriate at this time that this bill should -be 
passed. ‘There are evidences making themselves manifest that 
the standpat element of the Republican Party, which domi- 
nated the country for so many years, is extremely resentful 
over the record of achievement presented by the Democratic 
Party. It is impossible to estimate the number of dollars corrupt 
politicians of the standpat variety and the privilege-hunting 
classes would be willing to contribute to prevent the election of 
Woodrow Wilson and a Democratic Congress. Why are they so 
resentful? Because, as I said last night, the corrupt lobbies 
which in the days of Roosevelt and in the days of Taft had their 
free will have been driven from the Capitol. They are now re- 
quired to make legitimate and logical arguments in order to 
convince voters and public officials. The “ wireless” which once 
worked between the White House and those who made large 
contributions to the campaign is no longer in action. The 
President of the United States now comes before the Congress 
and makes his recommendations personally. It is a day of the 
rule of the people. and I trust this Congress will not adjourn 
until it shall have enacted this bill into law. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. It does not matter. I will wait until the 
Senator is through. 


Mr. ASHURST. As I was proceeding to say when the ponder- 


ous form of my distinguished friend on the other side silhou- 
etted across the aisle—and I am not surprised to “get a rise” 
out of him when I begin to talk about campaign contributions, 
although I am not here to assail individuals—the improper use 
of money in political campaigns began in this country in 1876. 
It grew in volume, as contributions were made to both sides, It 
was widely charged in 1876 that one of the candidates had used 
money in trying to influence voters; it was widely charged in 
1884 that the improper use of money had influenced the elec- 
tion; it was widely charged, and generally believed, in 1896 that 
the election was purchased. I do not assert it to be a fact, but 
1 do sey, in view of the serious charges of the improper use of 
money that have been bandied back and forth and that have been 
voiced in the public prints, it is high time that this Congress 
should pay attention to the evil and attempt to remedy it. 

In the old days, before the people had the right to elect their 
Senators, millionaires sometimes captured a legislature on the 
bargain counter, bought their way into the Senate, and sat 
dumbly here, speechless except at roll calls, and almost inau- 
dible then, finding in senatorial life not a place for exalted and 
useful public service, but a place for ostentatious and ridicu- 
lous display. Therefore it is proper at this time that a bill—the 
bill now before us—should be considered and passed by this 
Congress. It is one of the most, if not the most, essential and 
notable reforms that can be effected. 

The next reform that will come, in my judgment, will be a rule 
of the Senate providing fer a modified form of cloture. On 
last Saturday, the second day of this month, the Senate was in 
session, and every American had a still further right to be proud 
to be an American when he saw the Senate in session. Speeches 
were made for and against the bill then pending. They were 
of a high order; there was legitimate debate, a debate in which 
not one word was wasted; and it was an edifying spectacle to 
see the American Senate proceeding In a dignified and in an 
orderly way. Now, if we had not had the 5-minute rule or the 
15-minute rule, Senators would have risen and droned away for 
hours at a time without hesitation or reflection, but with the 
5-minute or the 10-minute or the 30-minute rule in force, Sena- 
tors were required to use words to express their thoughts and 
not to conceal their thoughts. So, in addition to the passage of 
the corrupt-practices act I hope also that the Senate next Decem- 
ber will pass a modified form of cloture. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator to yield, although 
it is not necessary, because I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I cheerfully yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand the Senator is discussing a 
bill that has not been read; am I correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not in possession of 
the information. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps the Secretary can give it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed by the See- 
retary that the bill has not been read. 

Mr. GALLINGER: I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but 
at the conclusion of his remarks I shall ask that the bill be read, 
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Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, we certainly could gather a 
more intelligent conclusion regarding the Senator’s remarks if 
we had this bill read. It is dificult to follow the drift of the 
Senator’s statements when not a line of the measure to which his 
remarks are directed has been read. 

Mr. ASHURST. The distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania are cor- 
rect, and I am going to yield for the purpose of having the 
bill read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secrerary. The committee proposes to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the House bill and to insert, begin- 
ning ou page 18, line 10-—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let the text of the bill as it 
came from the House of Representatives be read. We want to 
know all about this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the entire 
bill. 

The Secretary read the text of the House bill proposed to be 
stricken out by the committee, 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been looking at the recitals of the bill 
during the reading of the House text by the Secretary. I find, 
on page 32, a provision that in case of the violution of the 
preceding recitals of the section 


such candidate shall be deemed guilty of a felony and shall be dis- 
ualifi if nominated, to have bis name appear! the ballots for 

ensuing election, and, if elected, from holding bis seat as a United 
. Senator, and on conviction shall be punished as hereinafter 
prov 


On page 33, lines 9; 10, and 11, there is a similar recital in 


regurd to Representatives in Congress, and on page 45, begin- 
ning on tine 9, it is provided that— 

No candidate found by the Liouse in which he claims membership to 
be a party te a viviation of this act shall receive or retain the office 
for which he was a candidate. 

The Constitution of the United States expressly declares that 
“exch House shail be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members.” I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill how he reconciles those provisions 
with the express authority given by the Constitution to the two 
Houses? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. The reading of the bill has not been completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is not subject to discus- 
sion until it has been read. 

Mr. THOMAS. 1 thought the reading of the bill had been 
concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. THOMAS, I thought that all the Secretary was re- 
quested to do was to read the House text. Of course, if I am 
not in order I will postpone my query for another time. 

Mr. OWEN, I ask that the amendment of the committee be 
read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill must be read, and it has 
not been read. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of the words just read the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections propose to insert the fol- 
lowing words: 

That the act of Congress approved J: 191 titled “An act 
providing oor ablicity of n — tor gegen of in- 
8 el ons at which i1esentatives in Congress are elected,” 

l be further amended to as follows: 

on SECTION 1. Definition of words and phrases in this act: (a) The 
term * political committee’ wherever used in this act shall mean and 
include the sen committees of al} paliti res erg apes and the national 
congressional campaign committees of all poli 
or special paa » — provided for 
such committee is directly or indirectly attempting t 
election or defeat of any candidate for the o 
President, United States Senator, or Member of the House of 


sentatives, and such other committees, associations, and ons 
as shall become litical committees in the manner 


the names of any persons fer choice as dential D pa etg and also 
any primary er election in which thos submitted to such vote the 
name of any person for n pr clertion to the olice-of United 
States Senator or resentative in Con 
“(dy Any act shall be pur- 
ben the act is of a nature. is done with the — 
o influence or tend 


person 

or refrained tein voting, or being eet to vote, or refrain from votin 
at any. election at which presidertiat 
any primary or election at which a United States 
sentative in Congress is to be once or elected. 


The term ‘ disbursement — rage . 


through which property. oes, 
of value — or is directly irectly mec pa * provided: 


by the ruies of any party. where 


paid, expended, promised, pledged, contributed, or loaned; and alse any 
poses perty, aara 8 position, or other thing of value so given, 
pals, ees „ promised, pledged, contributed, or loaned. 
tf person whenever used in this act shall mean and 
incl any erate D, association, corporation, or committee, 
and include the plu 


ral. 

* Representatives,’ and — ga 
Co * wherever they occur in this act, shal — 
held and construed to include and embrace Delegates to the Congress of 


“Spc. 2. That every association, ization, or committee, con- 
sisting of five or more 2 — iass ng corporations o ized for 
rofit, may constitute itself or themselves a itical committee under 

e . and provisions of this act ın the manner following: 

t a regular or special meeting of the members of sald — — 
organization. or committee a resolution shall be duly passed e 
ing the desire of the members that said association, organization, 
committee shall be constituted and known as a political committee în 
order that it may participate in a Piee pres or Sonate or both in con- 
nection with whieb presidential and tial electors or Sena- 
tors or Representatives in the Con the Gaited States are to — 
voted for, and sald resolution sha — fully and in detail the 
ticular candidate or candidates in which said association, organizat 
or committee is interested, and in whose behalf it is desired or intend 
to participate and influence the resuit of said election. Upon the adop- 
tion of such a resolution, a copy f. with the correct name and a list 
of officers of said association and the location of the principal office or 
headquarters thereof, shai: within five days be certified under oath and 
in duplicate to the Chief Clerk of the House of Re tatives of the 
United States. 4 — the 3 of such affidavit in duplicate and in 
r form, the ief Clerk of the House of utatives of the 
nited States shall issue his certificate, declaring said association, 
organization, or committee a duly constituted political committee under 
the the provisions of this act, which said certificate shall have attached 
to it the duplicate copy of the affidavit theretofore filed, and the same 
shall be delivered to the so constituted genea committee, wheréupon 
said association, organization, or committee shall become a political 
committee under the terms of this act and shall be subject to all of 
the provisions hereof. The said certificate, riia afidavit attached, 
shall be kept in a conspicuous place in the pal office or head- 
quarters af said political committee as designa ea in bi affidavit, and 
shall at all times be subject to ins by any duly quatified elector 
of tbe State in which said headquarters is situated. The original 
affidavit shall remain on file in the office of the Chief Clerk of the 
House of resentatives for the period of two years the date 4 
the certificate issued thereon. AY ye office or headquart 
of such pouen committee can — changed upon filing notice of each 
proposed es together with a statement of the omen new loca- 
tion, with the ief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

“The certificate of the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives 
shall be effective and shall constitute said association, organization, or 
committee a political committee as defined and provided for by the 
terms of this act for the period of two years from the date thereo 
and at the expiration of said period of two years said certiticate sha 
be void and of no effect and said association, organization, or com- 
mittee shall cease to be a political committee: Provided, however, 
That another certificate may, d be secured in the manner provided for by 
this act: Provided further, at no association, organization, or com- 


mittee shall be permitted i ko tie the afdarit provided for by this sec- 
tion e; the desire of its members to — constituted a political 
commi 8 the name of the candidate or candidates 


in whose: behalf committee desires to participate and 
influence the real, 1 ess there shall be attached thereto the written 
statement of such candidate or candidates. consenting to the tssuin: 
of a certificate by the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives o 
the United States, declaring such association, organization, or com- 
mittee a political committee under the provisions of this act for the 
purposes set forth in said affidavit: Aud provided further, That in the 
case of candidates for President or Vice President of the United Stat 
such earner may, by power of attorney filed with the Chief Clerk of 
— House of Representatives of the Uuited States, 3 an agent 
who shall te authorized to execute such statement fully as his 
principal Basel do under the provisions of this pos ri gen 

“Sec. 3. Political committees to have chairman and treasurer—Treas- 
urer's duties: Every political committee shall have a chairman and a 
treasurer. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep a detailed ac- 
count of all money or its equivalent received by or promised to such 
committee or any member thereof, or by or to any person acting under 
its authority or in its behalf; and the name of every person from whom 
received, of all expenditures, disbursements, promises of 
ment or disbursement made by the committee or any member thereof, or 
by any person acting penne its authority or in its behalf, and to whom 
paid, distributed, or disbursed. No officer or member of such committee 
or other person acting under its — or In its behalf shall receive 
any money or its equivalent or ex romise to expend any money 
on behalf of such ORE ER un alter he chairman or treasurer of 
such committee shall have been Provided, however, That the 
record of all money. or its aA 8 by a political’ committee 
shall constitute a c record and shall be open to the inspection of 
every other candidate and to the officers of every other litical com- 
mittee at any time, and the refusal of any officer of a political commit- 
1 an permit such an inspection shall be a violation of the provisions 
of this act. 

“Sec. 4. That every political committee shall keep in the name of 
its treasurer a bank account in some bank suthorized by law to re- 
ceive deposits of moneys, funds, and credits on to or reeeived by sald 
political committee, which shali be regulari osited to the credit of 
sald association or treasurer in — ban mstitution. No money 
shall be expended for any purpose by said n litical committee or its 
officers, agents, and em apars, — by a check duly drawn against 
said account, which sa k shall be payable to the person to whom 
said poli committee is tndebted to the full amount of the proceeds 

mete or te the person by whem services are to be rendered to said 

committee. In no case shall any check be issued to any per- 
— the purpose or with the intent that said payee shall pay the 
proceeds or any part thereof to any other person. 


yment or distursement made by a political com- 
mittee exceeding’ $ 10 0 in amount shall be evidenced by 


be preserved 15 months after the election "o 
it accoun! and open to public inspection. 
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“Sec. G; Account to treasurer and record of contributions, ete.: Who- 


ever, acting under the authority or in behalf of any such political com- 
mittee, whether as a member thereof or otherwise, receives any con- 
tribution, payment, loan, gift, advance, deposit, or promise of money 
or its equivalent shail, on demand, and in any event within five days 
after the receipt of such contribution, payment, loan, gift, advance, 
deposit, or promise, render to the treasurer of such political committee 
a detailed account of the same, together with the name and address 
of the person from whom received, and said treasurer shall forthwith 
enter the same in a ledger or record to be kept by him for that pur- 
pose, which leager or record shall plainly show the items or sums con- 
tributed, paid, loaned, given, advanced, deposited, or promised by citi- 
seus oF each State separate from other States and shall be open to public 
n on. 

“Sec, 7. Statements by treasurer to be filed with Clerk of House of 
Representatives ; to be preserved and open to inspection: The treasurer 
of 3 such political committee shall, not more than 15 and not less 
than 10 days next before any election whereat any resentative in 
Congress is to be nominated and elected make, transmit, and cause to 
be delivered for filing to the Clerk of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C., an itemized statement, and on each sixth day after 
the aay of delivery of said original statement to and until the of 
such election, and once again within 30 days after such election, said 
treasurer shall also make, transmit, and cause to be so delivered for 
filing in each case a similar pappina statement. 

“ Each statement thereof shall be signed and sworn to by said treas- 
urer, shall be true and complete, and shall both in form and substance 
conform to the uirements of the next following section of this act, 
save that no supplemental statement need contain any item already 
given 1 in an earlier statement filed as herein Provided. 

“ Said clerk shall receive. and from time to time file, each such state- 
ment in his office. and shall there preserve the same, subject to inspec- 
sae like other public records, for full 15 months after the receipt 


him. 
af Src 8. Details of statements: The statements required by the pre- 
coding. section of this act shall state: 

“(a) Contributions, etc., of $100 or more: 

5 t. The name anu ad of each person who or which has con- 
tributed, promised, loaned. given, or advanced to such political com- 
mittee, or any officer, member, or agent thereof, either in one or more 
items, money or its equivalent of the aggregate amount or value of 
$100 or more, and the total amount or sum so contributed, promised, 
loaned, given, or advanced by each. 

“(b). Ageregate of contributions, etc., of less than $100: 

R nd. The aggregate sum contributed, promised, loaned, given, or 
advanced to such tea committee or to any officer, member, or agent 
thereof. in amounts of less than $100. ` 

„(e) Total of contributions, ete. -: 

“Third The egate amount contributed, promisi, loaned, given, 
or advanced by citizens of each State, respect 28 together with the 
total sum of all contributions, promises, loans, gifts, and advances re- 
cerea by sucb political co ttee or any officer, member, or agent 

ereot. 

282 Disbursements, etc., ot $10 or more: 

“Fourth. The name and address of each person to whom such 
litical committee or any. officer, member, or agent thereof, has 
tributed, disbursed, contributed, loaned, advanced, given, or promised any 
sum of money or its equivalent of the amount or value of $10 or more, 
stating in each case the actual amount or sum distributed, disbursed, con- 
tributed, loaned, advanced, given, or promised to each, and the 1 
thereof, together with a true and accurate statement of the items or 
sums distributed, disbursed, contributed, loaned, advanced, given, or 
promised to persons in each State separate from other States. 

A0) Aggregate of disbursements, etc., of less than $10: 

“ Fifth. The aggregate sum distributed, disbursed, contributed. loaned, 
advanced, given, or promised by such political committee, or any officer. 
member, or agent thereof, where the aggregate amount or value of such 
distribution, disbursement, loan, advance, gift, or promise to any one 

rron in one or more items is less than $10. 

„(t) Total of disbursements, etc. : 

“Sixth. The total sum disbursed, distributed, contributed, loaned, 
advanced, given. or promised by such political committee, or any officer, 
member, or agent thereof. 

“Src. 9. Statements by others than political committees of expendi- 
tures, ete., of $50 or more: Every person, except. political committees, 
as hereinbefore defined, that shall expend or promise any sum of money 
or other thing of value amounting to $50 or more for the p se of 
influencing or controlling the result of an election at which presidential 
electors are to be chosen, or of an election at which a United States 
Senator or a Representative in Congress is to be nominated or elected, 
unless he or it shal contribute the same to a political committee as 
hereinbefore defired, shall make, transmit, and cause to be delivered 
for filing to the Clerk of the House of Representatives at Washington, 

. C., statements in regard thereto similar to those required by section 
5 of this act, which statements shall be held by said Clerk in all re- 
sperts as required by section 5 of this act. No person shall contribute 
to any election a sum ex ng $5,000. 

“Sec. 10. Limitations on expenditures and filing of statements relat- 
ing thereto: (a) The aggregate disbursements of the national and 
congressional campaign committees of any party made for the gee bay: 
of influencing or controlling the choice of presidential electors in behalf 
of any presidential and vice presidential candidate shall not exceed the 
sum of $400,000 

“(b) The chairman and treasurer cf each national political committee 
shall charged with the responsibility of preventing the aggregate of 
such disbursements from exceeding such sum, and whoever, being such 
chairman and trearurer, shall knowingly and 1 allow such ex- 

enditures to exceed this said sum of $400,000 shall be guilty of a 
elony. and on conviction shall be punished as hereinafter prescribed. 

“The chairman and treasurer of the national congressional cam- 
paign committees shall be charged with the responsibility to account to 
the treasurer of the r respective national committees for the disburse- 
ments made by them, respectively, for the perm of influencing the 
choice of p: dential electors in any State, and such committees and 
their chairman and treasure: and members shall make to their 


ve 
national committees such reports of expenditures as may be ulred 
by the respective treasurers thereof, and shall not in their — tive 
disbursements exceed such sums as may be vely pi in 


‘for the urpose of 
influencing, or controlling, or oo age ge to — ioaea or 
or the 


aiding, 
i dency of the 


contro 


United States made by or with his knowledge or 
exceed the sum of $50,000. ERS, SERIE ee MBSE BYE, 
The aggregate ot all disbursements made for the urpose of aiding 
33 ä ere 18 aid, infiuence, or control 

any candidate for the Vice Presidency of Jni 

States shall not exceed the sum of $25,000. s eee. 
No litical committee or apy member or officer thereof, and no 
perso campaign committee or any member or officer thereof, of any 
candidate for nomination to the Presidency or the Vice Presidency of 
the United States shall make any disbursement for the nomination of 
such candidate except under the direction and with the consent of 
sucn candidate, and every such candidate shall be char with the 
Heyer ed of keeping all such disbursements within the aggregate 
W. 

“(d) The aggregate of all disbursements made for the purpose of 
aiding, influencing, or controlling, or attempting to aid, influence, or 
control, each nomination or erection of any United States Senator, 
shall. not exceed the sum of $5,000. No political committee or any 
member or officer thereof, and no personal campaign committee or any 
member or officer thereof, of any candidate for nomination or election 
as a United States Senator shall make wre disbursement for any of the 
purposes last named, except under the direction and witb the consent 
of such candidate, and every such candidate shall be charged with the 
responsibliity of keeping all such disbursements within the aggregate 
amount of $5000; and in case the aggregate ot all such expenditures, 
as shall be made with the knowledge, consent, or connivance of such 
candidate for the purposes last aforesaid, shall exceed the sum of 

5,000, such candidate shall be deemed guilty of a felony and shali be 

isqualitied, if nominated, to have his name appear upon the ballots 
for the ensuing election, and, if elected, from Boldin his seat as a 
United States Senator, and on conviction shall be punished as herein- 
after provided. 

“(e) The aggregate of all disbursements made for the purpose of 
aiding, influencing, or controling, or 3 to ald. influence, or 
control, the nomination or election of any Representative in Congress 
shall not exceed the sum of $2,500. No political committee or any 
member or officer thereof, and no personal campaign committee or an 
member or officer thereof, of any candidate for nomination or electio 
as a Representative in Congress shail make any disbursement for any 
of the purposes last named, except under the direction and with the 
consent of such candidate, and every such candidate shall be charged 
with the responsibility of keeping all such disbursements within the 
aggregate amount of $2,500; in case the aggregate of all such 
expenditures as shall made with the knowledge. consent, or con- 
nivance of such candidate for the purposes last named ‘shall exceed 
the sum of $2.500 such candidate shall be deemed guilty of a felony 
and shall be disqualified, if nominated, to have his name appear upon 
the ballots for the ensuing election; and, if elected, from bofdiug his 
seat as a Representative in Congress, and on conviction shall be 
punished as hereinafter provided. 

“(f) Every candidate for the nomination of President or Vice Presl- 
dent shali, within 10 days prior to the meefing of the nominating con- 
vention and within 30 days thereafter, cause a complete report to be 
made of the expenditures made tn his behalf relative thereto to the 
Secretary of the United States Senate. Every person who shall be a 
candidate for nomination at any primary election or nominating con- 
vention. or for election or, in the case of a candidate for United States 
Senator, for indorsement or election, at any general or special election 
as Senator or as Representative in the Congress of the United States 
shall, net less than 10 nor more than 15 days before the day for 
holding such primary election or nominating convention, and also not 
less than 10 nor more than 15 days before the day of any such general 
or special election. and also wi 15 days after any such primary 
el on or nominating convention, and also within 30 days after any 
such general or special election make, transmit, and cause to be de- 
livered for filing to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, at Wash- 
ington, D. C.. in the case of a candidate for Representative, or to the 
Secretary of the Senate, at Washington, D. C., in the case of a candidate 
for Senator, a full, correct, and ite statement of all money and 
things of value received by him or by anyone for him, with his knowl- 
edge and consent, from any source in aid or support of his 1 
together with the names of all those who have furnished the same 
whole or in part; and such statement shall con a true and itemized 
account of all moneys and things of value given, contributed, expended, 
used, or promised by such candidate or by his agent, representative, 
or other perscn for or in his behalf, with his knowledge and consent, 
together with the names of all those to whom any and all such Fitts, 
contributions, payments, or promises were made for the purpose of pro- 
curing his nomination or election. Every such statement so delivered 
for filing shall be received and filed and preserved for inspection, as is 
provided in section 5 herein, in the case of the statements therein 
provided for. 

(g) Every such candidate shall include in every such statement so 
to be filed by him a statement of every promise or pledge made by him, 
or by anyone for him with his knowledge and consent, or by anyone 
to whom he has given authority to make any such promise or pledge, 
before the completion of any such primary election or nominatin 
convention or general or special election, relative to the appointmen 
or recommendation for appointment of any person to — 2 position 
of trust, honor, or profit, either in the county, State, or Nation. or in 
any poll cal subdivision thereof, or in any private or corporate em- 
ployment, for the yopar of procuring the support of such person or 
of 2 in his candidacy; and if any such promise or pledge 
shall ve been made the name or names, the address or addresses, 
and the occupation or oo of the person or persons to whom 
such promise or pledge shall have been made shall be stated, together 
with a discription of the position relating to which such promise or 

ag ge been made. In the event that no such promise or pledge 

s n made by such candidate that fact shall be distinctly stated. 

7 — No candidate for Representative in Congress or for Senator 
of the United States shall promise during his candidacy si office or 
8 o any person, or to use his influence or to give his support 
o any person for any office or position; but such candidate may, within 
the limitations and restrictions and sub, to the requirements of this 
act, contribute to prum committees ving charge of the disburse- 


ment of campaign 

“(i) The statements herein fired to bè made and filed before 
the genera: election at which such candidate seeks election need not 
contain {tems of which publicity is given in a previous statement, but 
the statement required to be made and filed after said general election 
shall, in addition to an itemized statement of all expenses not there- 
tofore given publicity, contain a summary of ail preceding statemcots, 
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“(j) Every statement herein from any candidate or person 
other than a politicai committee shall be verified by the oath or affir- 
mation of such candidate or person taken before an officer authorized 
to administer oaths; and the depositing of any statement ulred by 
this act in a regular post office, directed to the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives or to the Secretary of the Senate, as the case may be, 
duly stamped and registered within the time required herein, shali be 
ceemed a sufficient transmitting and causing to delivered for filing 
of any such statement under any of the provisions of this act. 

“The statements requ by this act of candidates for the office of 
Senator or Member of the House of Representatives shall also be filed 
in the office of the clerk of the United States district court within whose 
Jurisdiction such candidate r 5 

“The forms for the statements required by this section shall be fur- 
nished by the Clerk of the House of Representatives, except that the 
Secretary of the Senate shall furnish the forms relating to Senators. 

(K) This act shall not be construed to annul or vitlate the laws 
of any State, not directly in conflict herewith, relating to the nomi- 
nation or election of candidates for the offices herein named, or to 
exempt any such candidates from complying with such State laws. 

“No disbursements may be lawfully made except for the following 
purposes, to wit: 

First, For the traveling we neg and expenses of subsistence of 
the candidate and of the members of political committees and their 
bona fide officers and assistants. 

“Second. The payment of fees or charges for placing the name 
of the candidate upon the dpe ty ballot. 

„Third. The hire of clerks and stenographers and the cost of clerical 
and stenographic work and of addressing, preparing, and mailing cam- 
paign literature 


Fourth. Telegraph and telephone tolls, postage, freight, and ex- 


press . 

“ Fifth. inting and vp peel 

„Sixth. Procuring and formulating lists of voters. 

“ Seventh. Headquarters or office rent. 

“ Eighth. Newspaper and other- advertising. 

“Ninth. Renting of halis or providiag places for public ee penn, n 
and all expenses of advertising and other expenses usually incident to 
holding such meetings. 

“ Any person why, otherwise than in compliance with the provisions 
of this act, shall hire or employ or offer to hire or employ, or shall 
reward or give to any person anything of value for his serylces, or for 
loss of time or for reimbursement of his expenses in consideration of 
such person directly or indirectly workin gone. or making 
public addresses for or against any cand dates or candidate, or who 
rewards or offers to reward any person for his vote or influence, or 
the promise of his vote or influence, for or against any candidate for 
the office of President, Vice President, or Senator of the United Stat 
or, Member of the House of resentatives, shall be deemed guilty o 
a felony, and upon conviction shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
penitentiar for a term of not less than 1 or more than 10 years. 

“ Bec. 11. That the statements required by this act to be made be- 
fore nomination and before election shall include the full name and 
post-office address, if known, of each opponent for nomination or elec- 
tion, as the case may be, together with the name or number of the 
Federal judicial district in which such opponent resides. And if any 
person thus oamed as a candidate for nomination or election to any 
office referred to shal) fail, neglect, or refuse to file any statement 
therein required, it shall be the duty of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives or the Secretary of the Senate, as the case may be, 
within 80 — 955 after such statement or statements should have been 
filed, to certify that fact to the district attorney of the United States 
for the Federal judicial district in which said candidate resides, 

“Sec, 12, That the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate shall, on or before the 15th day of January next after sn gen- 
eral or special election for Representative in congrea or Senator of 
the United States, report to the House and Senate, respectively, the 
name of each candidate for nomination or election to such office who 
has filed statements as required by this act, giving his place of resi- 
dence and the congressiona' district or State, as the case may be, in 
which he was such candidate and the total amount of campaign ex- 
penses paid or promised by him or by anyone for him, as shown by 
such statements; also the name of each candidate for such nomination 
or election as shown by the Ales of his office or otherwise ascertained, 
whether nominated or elected or not, who has failed, neglected, or 
refused to fle any or all of the statements required by this act, giving 
his place of residence and the congressional district or State, as the 
case may be, in which he was such candidate, as shown by said files or 
otherwise ascertained; also the complete reports of political commit- 
tees, as defined in this act The report required by this section shall 
be printed as a public document. 

“ Sec. 13. That jurisdiction over all violations of this act is hereby 
conferred upon any district court of the United States held in the 
Federal judicial district in which the congressional district or the 
State, as the case may be, or any part of same in which the accused 
is or was a candidate, is situate. 

“Sec. 14. Personal expenses for traveling, stationery, etc., not 
subject to this act: Any person may, in connection with his can- 
didacy for nomination or election as a United States Senator or as a 
Representative in the Congress of the United States, incur and pay 
from his own private funds all necessary personal expenses for bis 
traveling, for stationery, circulars, advertising, postage, and for tele- 
graph aud telephone service. without being subject in respect thereto 
to the previsions of this act: Provided, That an account shall be kept 
of all moneys expended for circulars and igre Soom authorized by this 
section, which shall be reported in the statements required by this 
act as an addenda thereto, but not subject to the limitations in amount 
fixed by section 10 of this act. 

“No vorporation or officer thereof on behalf of such corporation or 
from corporate property shalt make any contribution whatever for 
political 5 ere o funds shall be transmitted from one State into 
ano a or political purposes in excess of $1,000 for each congressional 

strict, 

“Sec. 15. That every candidate and political committee shall se- 
curely keep and preserve, for a penod of two years from the date of 
any primary or election at which such candidate was voted for or in 
which such politica: committee participated, all records, accounts, 
ledgers, cash books, canceled checks, check stubs, and other written or 
documentary evidence and the records ol all receipts and expenditures 
made by him or it or on his or its behalf, and these records shall be, 
and are hereby, declared to be public records, which any court of the 
United States may order to be produced before 8 grand ery in any 
district of the United States In a proper proceeding pending therein, 


and which either branch ef the Congress of the United States, or any 
committee thereof, may require to be produced before it. 

“Sec. 16. That no person not a candidate, and no organization, 
association, rtnership, or committee not a political committee under 
the terms of this act, shall contribute, pay, or expend, directly or in- 
directly, any money or thing of value for the purpose of assisting in 
nominating or electing presidential or vice presidential electors, or 
Senators or Representatives in the Congress of the United States, or 
for the purpose of influencing or affecting the result of or in connection 
with any primary or election at which presidential and vice presidential 
electors, or Senators or Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States, are to be voted for, excepting as contribution to a candidate or 
to a political committee as defined and provided for by this act, and 
any person making such a contribution to a candidate or a political 
committee shali retain for a period of two years a full record of the 
transaction, the date of payment, the name of the candidate or political 
committee, and the officer of said committee to whom such contribu- 
tion was made. No person shall contribute or pay to any candidate or 
politicat committee any money, funds, credits, or anything of value 
that belongs to or is under the control of any other person, nor shall 
any person making such a contribution or payment of money or other 
thing of value charge the same or any part thereof to any other person 
or to any firm, partnership, association, organization, or corporation 
on any expense account or salary account or accept the same or any 

ereof as a gift or tuity of any kind. 

“Except as herein otherwise provided, no person shall issue or 
circulate or cause to be published, issued, or circulated, otherwise than 
in a newspaper or other periodical, any matter tending to influence 
voting at any election or primary which fails to bear on the face 
thereof the name of the candidate or political party or other body or 
association authorized by this act to incur election expenses, causing 
such matter to be published, issued, or circulated. 

“During any campaign no newspaper or other periodical shall 
publish gratuitously any letter or communication on any litical 


subject, com by any person not an officer, editor. or employee of 
such newspaper or other periodical, unless the reai name of the author 
thereof be ap ed thereto and pub ished with such communication. 


“Sec. 17. No publisher of any newspaper or other periodical shall 
insert, either In the advertising columns of such newspaper or other 
periodical or elsewhere therein, soy matter paid for or to be paid for 
directly or indirectly, which is intended to or tends to influence, 
directly or indirectly, any voting at any election or primaries, unless 
at the head of said matter is printed in 12-point type the words * Patd 
advertisement,’ and unless the e is also a statement at the head of 
said matter of the name of the candidate or political committee in 
whose behalf the matter is inserted, and of any candidate or political 
committee or association authorized by this act to incur election ex- 
penses, if any, authorizing the publication and unless also the price 
paa or contracted to be paid for such advertisement is stated at the 

ead of said matter, 

“No owner or publisher of any newspaper or other periodical, no 
spo or employee of such owner or publisher shall, directly or in- 
directly, solicit or receive cr accept any payment, promise, or com- 
pensation, nor shall any person pay or promise to pay or in any 
manner compensate any such owner. publisher, agent, or employee, 
directly or indirectly, for tbe Bhat nee of influencing or attempting to 
infuence, through any print matter in such newspaper or other 
periodical, any ree at ge A election or primary through any means 
whatsoever, except through the matter inserted in such newspaper or 
ether periodi as ‘paid advertisement’ and so designated as pro- 
vided by this act, ner for such other purpose shall any person with- 
taw w threaten to withdraw his patronage or advertising from such 

ublication. 
pog Sec. 18. Legal expenses in election contests not limited or affected 
by act: Nothing contained in this act shall limit or affect the right of 

y n to spend money for proper legal expenses in maintaining 
or contesting the results of any election. : g 

“Sec. 19. Punishment for violation of act: Every person willfully 
violating any of the foregoing provisions of this act where the penaity 
is not specifically provided shall, upon conviction, be fined nut more 
than $10,000 and imprisoned not less than one year nor more than 
two years, 

“ No candidate found by the House in which he claims membership 
to be a party te a violation of this act shall receive or retain the 
office for which he was a candidate. 

“ Sec. 20. Immunity of witnesses: That no person shall be excused 
from attending and testifying, or from producing books, papers, con- 
tracts, agreements, or documents, in obedience to any subpoena issued 
re any court of the United States or by either House of the Congress 
of the United States or any duly authorized committee thereof, in any 
cause or „ „ criminal or otherwise, based upon or growing out 
of any alleged violation of this act, or of reef other act of Congress 
relating to tae conduct of elections or contributions to elections in con- 
nection with which candidates for presidential and vice presidential elec- 
tors, or Senators or Representatives in the Congress of the United States, 
are voted for, on the ground or for the reason that the testimony or 
evidence, 8 or otherwise, required of bim may tend to 
criminate him or subject him to a penray or forfeiture. But no 
person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty for or on 
account of any nsaction, matter, or thing concerning which he 
may testify or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, in obedience 
to a sub in any such case or proceeding: Provided, That no person 
so testifying shall be 8 from prosecution and punishment for 
perjury committed in so testifying 

“Sec. 21. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to present an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the bill, and ask that it may be 
read and printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ler of Maryland in the 
chair). The amendment will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to insert, at the proper place, 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. —. Any person, association, partnership, or corporation engaged 
or interested, directly or indirectly, in the manufacture, distribution, 
or sale of intoxicating liquors who shall contribute anythin of value, 
or pay any sum whatsoever to any person or political committee to be 
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eandidate for 


de guil f 9 
as n shalt be gullty pace 15 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the report be read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the report is read, will the Senator 
permit me to pursue the inquiry which I made a few minutes ago 
of the Senator having charge of the bill? It will take only a 
moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. F wish again to ask the Senator having charge 
of the bill how he reconciles the recitals of pages 32, 33, and 45, 
to which I called attention a few moments ago, with that provi- 
sion of the Constitution which makes each House the exclusive 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members? 

Mr. OWEN. There is no conflict whatever. This is an act 
of the lower House, in the first place, and they interpret their 
membership rights within the light of the statutes as they exist; 
and even if they had a constitutional right, regardless of the 
statute which they themselves had passed, they would be within 
their rights to determine it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, one House or one Congress 
can not abrogate or lessen the constitutional powers of suc- 
ceeding Congresses; and if that is the basis upon which these 
insertions appear, I am afraid the Senator will find that he is 
leaning upon a very weak support. I stated a few moments 
ago that I would be glad to support a bill for the regulation of 
elections and the prevention of corrupt practices; but I am 
unable te give my assent to a bill which contains clauses like 
these, which in my judgment are palpably in violation of the 
Constitution of th. United States. 

Mr. OWEN. It is entirely within the Senator's rights to 
vote against the bill on constitutional grounds. I have no ob- 
jection to his doing so. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the reading of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is made that the 
report be read. If there is no objection, it will be so ordered.. 
The Chair bears none, 

The Secretary pruceeded to read the report. 

Mr. OWEN. The Secretary is reading. the exhibits, which 
are merely copies of existing statutes. I move that the read- 
ing of the existing statutes be dispensed with. 

Mr. CURTIS. - Lask for the reading of the entire report. It 
will save the reading of it in the debate. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator insists on having it read, of 
course I shall net iuterpose further objection, but I call atten- 
tion to the faet that it will take a great deal of time, which is 
quite unnecessury, and will make it more difficult to act on 
this measure which we want to have passed on. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it will give Senators some informa- 
tion they do not have. I think a great many Senators do not 
realize what is contained in the existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the report. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading ef the re- 


port, sera is as follows: 
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mitted ‘the re following report, ta to 
Lour committee. had under cousideration Hs H. `R. 15842, re- 
e report the pill” to the Senate recommend that it pass 
th an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
mhie act of the House of resentatives is similar to an act which 


rted during the last pen poe — byes the Committee on Privil 
and Blections De again. a somewhat 
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The bill, now ae as a substitute b: 
considered by the Committee on 3 a ections 
to the Senate on May 18 (calendar day y 29). 1916 ( 

The difference netween S. 5437 and H. R. 15842 consists in some 
technical definitions ee by the Department of Faction and cer- 
tain provisions which ae deemed necessary in order to strengthen the 
a 5 0 better appear from the proposed act than 
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LAWS RELATING TO CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 
[Publie, No. 36.1 

An act to prohibit corporations from ma 

connection with political 
Be it enacted Mego That it paal be ae pay Ean a bank, 
by — . — of any laws o ngress, to 
tion. in connection with any . to aus 
It shall also be — 9 for any corpora a 

o make a money contribution in connection with any election nrg whi 


money contribations in 
ections. 


of the use of R 


Presidential and Vice Presidential electors or a Representative in 
Con, is to be voted for or any election by any State legislature of 
a United States Senator. Livery corporation which shall make any 
contribution in violation of the foregoing 1 shall be subject 
to a fine met exceeding $5,000, and every oficer or director of an 2 
poration who shall consent to any contribution by the corporation 
violation of the foregoing provisions. shall upon conviction be — arr 
by a fine of not —— o $1,000 and not than $250, or by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than one year, or both such fine 
and imprisonment in the discretion of the co 
Approved, January 26, 1907. 


[ Public, To. 274.1 


An act (H. R. 2250) providing for publielty of contributions made for 
the purpose of influencing 9 at which Representatives in Con- 
gress. are pied ee 
Be it enacted. „That the term “political committee“ under the 

previsions of 812 act shall meinde the national committees of all 

political rties and the national 


are to be e 
Sec. 2. That every political committee as defined in this act shall 
have a chairman and a treasurer. It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to keep a detailed and exact account of all money or its equivalent 
received by er promised to such committee or any member thereof. or 
the or to any person acting under its authority er in its behalf. and 
e name o 3 person, firm, tion, or committee from whom 
received, and of all expenditures, disbursements, and promises of pay- 
ment or disbursement made by the committee or any member thereof, 
or by any person acting under its authority or in its behalf, and to 
whom paid, distributed, or disbursed. No officer or member of such 
committee, or other person acting under its authority or in its behalf, 
shall receive any money or its equivalent. or expen: or promise to ex- 
pad any money on be -of such committee, until after a chairman 
and treasurer such committee have been chosen. 


Sec. 3. That every —.— or disbursement made by a political 
8 exceedin 0 in amount be evidenced by a — bill 
sta: of expense, and every such record, voucher, 


the parti 
to. whim it relates. shall be preserved for 15 months after the election 
rel 
Sec. 4. That whoever, 9 the authority or in behalf ot 
such political committee, whether as a member thereof or otherwise, 
receives any contribution. pannen 


loan, gift, advance, deposit, or 
promise of money or its equivalent 


on demand, and in any event 
b loan, 
such 


AED Stee tive ania: papo ignia aag igre heme he dine take teas 


purpose, 
Sec. 5. That the treasurer of every such political committee shall, 
within 30 s after the election at which resentatives in Congress 
were chosen two or more States, file with the Clerk of the House of 
Washington. D. C., an — detalled statement, 

g to the ulrements of the 

The statement so filed with the Clerk 
epresentatives shall be p by him for 15 

— — and shall be a array of the public records of his office; and shall 


te ara in: 

Sec. 6. t the statements requived dy the preceding section of this 
act shall state 

First. The name and address of each person, firm, association, or 
committee who or which has contributed, promised, bennuk; or advanced 
to such political committee, or any officer, member. Tir ap Penria ers 
either in one or more items, money or its ‘equivalent of: 
amount or value of 8100 or more. 

Second. The total sum contributed, » loaned, or advanced to 

member, or agent thereof, 


such political committee, or to any officer, 
in amounts less than $100. 

Third. The total sum of all pE ys eaten rg promises, loans. and ad- 
vances received by such political committee or any officer, member. or 
agent thereof. 

Fourth, The name and address of each: person, fi association, or 
committee to whom such political committee, or any cer, member, or 
agent thereof, has disbursed, distributed, contributed, loaned, ad- 
vanced, or promised any sum of money or its equivalent of the amount 
or valve of $10 or more, and the purpose thereof. 

Fifth. The total sum disbursed, distributed, contributed, loaned, ad- 
vanced. or ‘ised by such political committee, or any officer, member, 
or nt thereof, where the amount or value of such disbursement, 
distribution, loan, advance, or promise to any one person, firm, associa: 
tion, or committee In one or more items is less than $1 

Sixth. The total sum disbursed, distributed, contributed, loaned, ad- 
vanced. org “oer apy by such poll committee or any officer, member, 
or — ereo 

Suc. That every person, firm, association, or committee. except 
political’ "committees as hereinbefore defined, that shall expend or 
promise any sum of money or other thing of value amounting to $50 
or more for the purpose of influenci: or controlling, In two or more 
States, the result of an election at which Representatives to the ton- 

of the United States are elected. unless he or it shall contribute 
822 same to a political committee us hereinbefore defined. shall file the 
statements of the same under oath, as required by section of this 
— in the office of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, at 
D. C., which statements sball be held by said (Jerk in all 

— 2 as 8 by section 5 of this act. 
ae: any person may in connection with such election incur 
sian his own private funds for the purpose of Influencing or 
control ing, in two or more States, the result of an election at which 
of the United States are elected all 
for his ee — Tavs . incidental to 


Sec. 10. That ever, — willfully violating any of the foregoing 
rovisions of this shall, upon convictiunr. ned not more than 
000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or 


Approved, June 25, 1910. 
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{Public—No. 82.] 

An act (H. R. 2958) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influencing elec- 
tions at which Representatives in Congress are elected“ and extend- 
ing the same to candidates for nomination and election to the offices 
of Representative and Senator in the Congress of the United States 
and limiting the amount of campaign expenses. 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 5, 6. and 8 of an act entitled “An 
act providing for publicity of contributions made for the purpose of 
re e 5 


influencing elections at which Representatives in Congress a 
approved June 25, 1910, be, and the same are hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 5. That the treasurer of every such political committee shall, 
not more than 15 days and not less than 10 days next before an elec- 
tion at which Representatives in Congress are to be elected in two or 
more States, tile in the office of the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, D. C., with said Clerk. an itemized detailed state- 
ment; and on each sixth day thereafter until such election sald treas- 
urer shall file with said Clerk a supplemental itemized detailed state- 
ment Each of said statements shall conform to the requirements of 
the following section of this act, except that the supplemental state- 
ment herein required need not contain any item of which publicity Is 
given in a previous statement. Each of said statements shall be tuli 
and complete, and shall be signed and sworn to by said treasurer. 

“It shall also be the duty of said treasurer to file a similar state- 
ment with said Clerk within 30 days after such election, such fina! 
statement also to be signed and sworn to by said treasurer and to con- 
form to the requirements of the foilowing section of this act. The 
statements so filed with the Clerk of the House shall be preserved py 
him for 15 months and shall be a part of the public records of his office 
and shall be open to public inspection. 

“Sec. 6 That the statements required by the preceding section of 
this act shall state: 

“First. The name and address of each person, firm, association, or 
committee who or which has contributed, promised, loaned, or ad- 
vanced to such political committee, or any officer, member, or agent 
thereof, either in one or more items, money or its equivalent of the 
aggregate amount or value of $100 or more, and the amount or sum 
contributed, promised, loaned, or advanced by each. 

Second. The aggregate sum contributed, promised, loaned, or ad- 
vanced to such political committee, or to any officer, member, or agent 
thereof, in amounts of less than 2 

“Third. The total sum of all contributions, promises, loans, and ad- 
vances received by such political committee or any officer, member, or 
agent thereof. 

“Fourth. The name and address of each person, firm, association, 

or committee to whom such political committee, or any officer, member, 
or agent thereof, has distributed, disbursed, contributed, loaned, ad- 
vanced, e eos any sum of money or its eqvivalent of the nmount 
or value of $10 or more, stating the amount or sum distributed, dis- 
menage | e enn loaned, advanced, or promised to eacb, and the pur- 
pose thereof. 
“ Fifth, The aggregate sum distributed, disbursed, contributed, 
loaned, advanced, or promised by such political committee, or any 
officer, member, or agent thereof, where the amount or value of such 
distribution, disbursement, loan, advance, or promise to any one person, 
firm, association, or committee in one or more items is less than 810. 

“Sixth. The total sum disbursed. distributed, contributed, loanea, 
advanced, or promised by such political committee, or any officer, mem- 
ber, or agent thereof. 

“Sec. S. That any person pa in connection with such election incur 
and pay from his own private fuads tur ihe purpose of influencing or 
controlling, in two or more States, the results of an election at which 
Representatives to the Congress of the United States are elected, all 
8 geroan expenses for his traveling, for stationery, and post- 
age, and for telegra and telephone service without being subject to 
the provisions of this act.” 

Sec. 2. That section 8, as above amended. and sections 9 and 10 of 
said act be renumbered as sections 9, 10, and 11, and that a new ser- 
pos be inserted after section 7 of the said original act to read as 
ollows: 

“Sec. 8. The word ‘candidate’ as used in this section shall include 
all persons whose names are presented for nomination for Representa- 
tive or Senator in the Congress of the United States at a primary 
election or nominating convention, or for indorsement or election at 
any general or special election held in connection with the nomination 
or election of a person to fill such office, whether or not such persons 
are actually nominated, indorsed, or elected, 


Every person who shall be a candidate for nomination at any pri- 
mary election or nominating convention, or for election at any general 
or special election, as Representative in the Congress of the United 


States, shall, not less than 10 nor more than 15 days before the day 
for holding such primary election or nominating convention, and not 
less than 10 nor more than 15 days before the day of the general or 
special election at which candidates for Representatives are to be 
elected, file with the Clerk of the House of presentatives at Waso- 
ington, D. C., a full, correct, and itemized statement of all moneys and 
things of value received by him or by anyone for him with his knowi- 
edge and consent, from apy source, in aid or support of his candidacy, 
toner with the names of all those who have furnished the same in 
whole or in part; and such statement shall contain a true and itemized 
acconnt of. all moneys and thin: of vaiue given, contributed, ex- 
pended, used. or promised by such candidate, or by his agent, repre- 
sentative, or other person for and in bis behalf with his knowledge and 
consent, together with the names of all those to whom any and all sucu 
gifts, contributions, payments, or promises were made, for the purpose 
of procuring his nomination or election. 

“ Every person who shall be a candidate for nomination at any pri- 
mary election or nominating convention, or for indorsement at any 
general or special election, or election by the legislature of any State. 
as Senator In the Congress of the United States, shall, not less than 16 
nor more than 15 days before the day for holding such primary election 
or nominating convention, and not less than 10 nor more than 15 days 
before the day of the general or special election at which he is seeking 
indorsement, and not less than 5 nor more than 10 days before the day 
upon which the first vote is lo be taken in the two houses of the legis- 
lature before which he is a candidate for election as Senator, file with 
the Secretary of the Senate at Washington, D. C., a full, correct, and 
itemized statement of all moneys and things of value received by him 
or by anyone for him with his knowledge and consent, from any source, 
in aid or support of his candidacy, together with the names of all those 
who have furnished the same in whole or in part; and such statement 


shall contain a true and itemized account of all moneys and things of 
value given, contributed, expended, used, or promised by such candidat 
or by his agent, representative. or other person for and in his beha 
with his knowl and consent, together with the names of all those 
to whom sy and all such gifts, contributions, payments, or promises 
were made for the purpose of procuring his nomination or election. 

“ Every such candidate for nomination at any primary election or 
nominating convention, or for indorsement or election at any general or 
special election, or for election by the legislature of any State, shall, 
within 15 days after such primary election or nominating convention 
and within 30 da after any such general or special election, an 
within 30 days ter the day upon which the legislature shall have 
elected a Senator, file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
or with the Secretary of the Senate, as the case may be, a full, correct, 
and itemized statement of all moneys and things of value received by 
him or by anyone for him with his knowledge and consent, from aby 
source, in aid or support of his candidacy, together with the names of 
all those who have furnished the same in whole or in part; and such 
statement shall contain a true and itemized account of all moneys and 
things of value given, contributed, expended, used, or promised b 
such candidate, or by his agent, representative, or other person for an 
in his behalf with his knowledge and consent, up to. on, and after the 
day of such primary election, nominating convention, general or special 
election, or election by the legislature. together with the names of all 
those to whom any and all such gifts, contributions, payments, or 
promises were made for the purpose of procuring his no. ation, in- 
dorsement, or election, 

Every such candidate shall include therein a statement of ever, 
promise or pledge made by him, or by anyone for him with his knowl- 
edge and consent or to whom he has given authority to make any such 
promise or pledge, before the completion of 1 such primary election 
or nominating convention or general or special election or election by 
the legislature, relative to the appointment or recommendation for a 
pointment of any person to any sition of trust, honor, or profit, 
either in the county, State. or Nation, or in any political subdivision 
thereof, or in any private or corporate employment, for the purpose of 
procuring the support of such person, or of any person in his candidacy, 
and if any such promise or piedge shall have been made, the name or 
names, the address or addresses, and the occupation or occupations of 
the person or persons to whom such promise or pledge shall have been 
made shall be stated, together with a description of the position relat- 
ing to which such promise or pledge has been made. In the event that 
no such promise or pl has been made by such candidate, that fact 
shall be distinctly stated. 

“No candidate for Representative in Congfess or for Senator of the 
United States shall promise any office or position to any person, or to 
use his influence or to give his support to any person: for any office or 
position for the purpose of procuring the support of such person, or 
of any . in his candidacy; nor shall any candidate fur Senator 
of the United States give, contribute, expend, use, or promise any 
money or thing of value to assist in procuring the nomination or elec- 
tion of any cular candidate for the 1 lature of the State in 
which he resides, but such candidate may, within the limitations and 
restrictions and subject to the requirements of this act, contribute to 
8 committees having charge of the disbursement of campaign 
unds. 

“No candidate for Representative in Congress or for Senator of the 
United States shall give, ee bind giro use, or premise, or cause 
to be given, contributed, expended, „ or promised, in procuring his 


nomination and election, any sum in the Pet wah in excess of the 
amount which he may lawfully rive con ute, expend, or promise 
under the laws of the State in w he resides: Provided, at no 


candidate for Representative in Congress shall give, contribute, ex- 
pend, use, or promise any sum in the a; te exceeding $5,000 in any 
campaign for his nomination and el on; and no eandidate for Xena- 
tor of the United States shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise 
any sum in the aggregate exceeding $10,000 in any campaign for his 
nomination and election: Provided further, That money expended by 
any such candidate to meet and discharge = assessment, fee, or 
charge made or levied upon candidates by the laws of the State in 
which he resides, or for his necessary personal expenses, incurred for 
himself alone, for travel and subsistence, stationery and postage, writ- 
ing or printing (other than in newspapers), and distributing letters, 
circulars, and ters, and for telegraph and telephone service, shall 
not be regarded as an expenditure wit the meaning of this section 
and shall not be considered any of the sum herein fixed as the 
limit of mse and need not shown in the statements herein 
required to filed. 


“The statements herein required to be made and filed before the 


who shall have given, contributed, expended, used, or promised any 
money or thing of value to aid or assist In the nomination or election 
of any particular member of the legislature of the State in which he 
resides shall, if he thereafter becomes a candidate for such office, or if 
he shall thereafter be elected to such office without becoming a candi- 
date therefor, comply with all of the provisions of this section relatin 
to candidates for such office, so far as the same may be applicable; an 
the statement herein required to be made, verified, and filed after such 
election shall contain a full, true, and itemized account of each and 
every gift, contribution, expenditure, and promise, whenever made, in 
anywise relating to the nomination or election of members of the ge 
lature of said State, or in anywise connected with or pertaining to his 
Somna dan and election of which publicity is not given in a previous 
statement. 


“Every statement herein required shall be verified by the oath or 
affirmation of the candidate, taken before an officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths under the laws of the State in which he is a candidate, 
and shall be sworn to or affirmed by the candidate in the @istrict in 
which he is a candidate for Representative, or the State in which he is 
a candidate for Senator in the Congress of the United States: Provided, 
That if at the time of such primary election, nominating convention 
general or special election, or election by the State legislature said 
candidate shall be in attendance upon either House of Congress as a 
Member thereot he may at his election verify such statements before 
any officer authorized to administer oaths in the District of Columbia: 
Provided further, That the depositing of any such statement in a regu- 
lar post office, directed to the Clerk of the House of Representatives or 
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of the Senate, as the case ma N ma ae garp 
the time required herein, shall be deemed meien 
ng of any such statement under any of the provisions of this act. 
“fhis act shall not be construed to annul or vitiate the laws of any 
State, not K Aire in conflict herewith. 
election of candidates for the offices 


a wi t 


relating te the nomination or 
named, or to exempt any 
such candidate from complying with such State Jaws.” 


Approved, August 19, 


{Public—No, 298,] 

An act (H. R. 26278) amending p ph 10 of section 8 of an act 
entitled “An act providing for pablicit of contributions made for the 
purpose of infuencing elections at w Representatives in Con; 
are elected,” approved June 25, 1910, as amended by section 2 of an 
act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled An act roviding for 

ublicity of contributions made for the purpose of in luencing e elec- 
— at which Representatives in Congress are elected" and extend- 


ing the same to candidates for nomination and election to the offices’ 


of 8 and Senator in the Congress of the —— States 
28.1911. the amount of campaign expenses, approved August 


Be it enacted the 8 and House — Be 8 7 


United States of America in Congress as 
of section § of an act entitled =a act granar e ds a par city o san 


——— made for the purpose of influencing An at which 
resentatives in on are elected,” approved June 25, 1910, as 
amended by section 2 of an act entitled “An act to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act providing for 2 contributions made for the 
purpose of 8 ections at Representatives in Congress 
are elected,’ and the same to 8 tor nomination and 
22 K 
Approved August 19, 1911, be, the same is hereby, amended so as to 
ws: 
=S% very statemen T7... . the oath or 
pace sty of the the candidate, taken before an officer authorized to ad- 
fed to the Clerk of the £ such statement in a regular 
— ar omen directed to the Clerk of the House of Representatives or — 
react a! | of the Senate, as the case nar me duly stamped and 
thin the time required de deemed a ae 
g of any such statement under any of provisions of this a 

petentes igre 23, 1912. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Will the Senator withhold the call 
for a moment that I may make a statement? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I desire to state that I was called 
out of the Chamber on public business this morning aud I was 
unable to vote on the motion to take up this bill for considera- 
tion. I regret it very much, because I am in thorough accord 
with the purpose of taking up the bill and heartily in favor of 
its enactment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Norris Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hosting Overman Smith, S. C. 
kham James Owen Smoot 
zdy Jones Penrose Sterling 
Bryan Kenyon tan Stone 
‘Chamberlain Kern Swanson 
Chilton La Follette Pomerene Taggart 
pp Lea, Ransdell Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, A d. Thom 
Curtis wis Shafroth Underwood 
Sutingham McCumber Sheppard Vardaman 
du Port Martin, Va. Sherman Varren 
SEE e N. J. F te Wiliams 
altinger mith, 
Gronna Nels Smith, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, in deciding to take up the 
corrupt-practices act the Senate has been entirely consistent 
with its record made during this session. It was taken up, as 
the Recorv shows, by a vote of 32 to 14, which demonstrates the 
overwhelming sentiment in this Chamber in favor of a corrupt- 
practices act. 

It has been said here and charged, I think, that there is going 
to be a filibuster that will delay, hinder, and obstruct the pas- 
sage of this bill. I understand that it is the hope of some Sena- 
tors that by obstructing, hindering, and delaying the vote they 
may tire out the Democrats so that they will cease their effurts 
to pass this bill. I do not know what is the disposition of other 
Senators on this side of the Chamber, or on the other side, but 
I should like to be recorded as saying that I for one am ready 
to stay here until election day if necessary to pass this biil. 
I believe I am also warranted in saying that there is the same 
thought and purpose in the minds of many other Senators on 
this side. I think that if there is going to be such a test of 
endurance a number of Senators on this side at least are ready 
for the test; they are not afraid of the test. 

I believe every Senator is anxious to go back to his State and 
take part in the campaign, but anxious as he may be, and nec- 
‘essary as it may be for him to go there, I think a great many 
feel that we can perform no better service to the people whom 
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we represent or to the country than to pass a bill to prevent 
the purchase of elections and the corruption of the electorate. 

We all know what has happened in the last number of years, 
It is a matter of common knowledge that money has played a 
prominent part in elections in the past. If this country knows 
itself, and if it is going to continue to exist as it deserves to 
exist, it will have to keep clean and pure the very fountain 
head of its political life. Everybody knows that we can not 
poison the fountain of our political existence, that we can not 
pollute it, without having that poison and that pollution run 
through every vein and artery of the body politic. The people 
will not endure a government, they will not tolerate a govern- 
ment, they will not suffer a government to govern them which 
does not represent them and which is not the result of a free 
and fair electorate. In other words, the people will not abide 
a decision which they believe is not a free and true expression 
of public sentiment or of public choice, which they know is 
merely the manifestation, not of the people's will, nor of the 
will of the electorate, but of the will of certain money powers 
which are holding the money bags and which are holding the 
purse strings that make the puppet dance according to the way 
they pull the strings. 

I say that in my humble judgment this Congress can not 
more fittingly bring its session to a close than by passing an act 
which will make difficult if not impossible the corruption of the 
people of the States and the purchasing of elections, and which 
will insure a fair and unpurchased verdict of the jury—of the 
American jury—who will soon sit upon and consider the mat- 
ter of electing the President and the matter of indorsing the 
work of his past administration. 

We all know in a general way what has been done in this 
country. It is not necessary to go back and rake up all the 
fou! material of this nature that is a blot upon the country. I do 
not know that it is necessary to remind Senators here of moneys 
that have been expended in elections, or of reminding them 
that men have been elected to office not as the result of a fair 
choice but as a result of conspiracy, financed by money kings 
who put men in places of responsibility not to serve the public 
but to serve the men who paid the price. 

There is another phase of this situation, and one follows the 
other just as logically as the day follows the night. When the 
people have a free choice, and it is exercised voluntarily and 
freely, and properly represents their sovereign will, and they 
elect a man to one of the Houses of Congress to represent them, 
they always find that the man whom they elect, and whose elec- 
tion is an expression of their own will, will serve them, the 
people who elected him. When men are elected to office by a 
free electorate, whom do they serve? They serve the people, 
It is just as natural and as true to-day that when a representa- 
tive is elected by some sinister and outside influence he will, 
when he gets into a place of responsibility, serve that very sinis- 
ter influence that put him there; in other words, he will serve 
the instrumentality that served him. If the people want to be 
well served, they will have to insist that they be given a free 
rein and elect men who will recognize their masters and not be 
committed to some other intervening force which, hy electing a 
man to office, not only expects but demands and will always re- 
ceive the services of that man. 

We have had corruption, we have had the expenditure of 
great amounts of money, in presidential elections in the past. 
Do we want to leave the door open here, now on the eve of 
adjourning this Congress, so that those influences can work 


their will in the coming election? Why are Senators so frantic - 


about staying this legislation and saying, We will take it up 
next December”? Do we want to lock the stable door after 
the horse has gone? Do we want to put this legislation into 
operation only then in a sanctimonious way, by sanctimonious 
expressions, after the campaign is over and corruption has done 
its work? Or do we not want to say now that, if it is a good 
thing, we can not put it into operation too soon, anc, therefore, 
we will enact it now, so that in going to the country with “a 
fair field and no favor,” we can let the people judge whether 
or not they want to reelect President Wilson on his record and 
not be subjected to conditions where they may lose sight entirely 
of the main issue and elect somebody whom somebody else 
wants elected? 

Everybody knows that money has heretofore been expended in 
presidential elections by the millions. We have had experiences 
of this nature in the State of Wisconsin in the way of elections, 
and those same elections have been heard from in this Chamber. 
It is not so many years ago when certain candidates for the 
United States Senate, in a primary election, by their own sworn 
statements admitted having expended at least within a few 
thousand dollars of $400,000. And one man was nominated for 
that high office who admitted, on his own sworn statement, 
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that he had spent at least $209,000 to secure the nomination. 
That election in Wisconsin was followed by another election in 
Illinois, which also came before this body. 

I do not know anything about the Illinois conditions except 
from hearsay, but I did see something of the effects of the 
methods employed in Wisconsin. I have a personal knowledge 
of the expenditure of money in my State and in every nook and 
cranny of the State of Wisconsin in the primary campaign 
when nearly $400,000 was spent in attempting to secure the 
nomination of candidates, Men were given sums as high as 
$5,000, and when asked to account for them they could not 
remember what they had done with the money. They gave in- 
complete returns and they attempted to make the investigating 
eommittee believe that they had absolutely forgotten what they 
did with the $5,000. Sums ranging all the way from $5 to $100 
were given to ward workers, ostensibly for the purpose of get- 
ting men to the polls. An army of men was employed as 
pickets in every voting precinct in the State of Wisconsin, and 
they were paid from $5 to $10 apiece to work for and to buikt 
up the vote for their man. It would take too long to go on anid 
to give in extended detail an account of what happened there; 
but, suffiee it to say, there was put in circulation in that State 
nearly $400,000. That election resulted in the nomination of the 
man who spent the most money—the man who spent $209,000. 
And when the final contest was decided in the legislature men 
belonging to an opposite party were induced to stay out of the 
senate chamber in order to permit the election of a man of a 
party other than their own. It is a foul blot, a foul chapter in 
the fair history of Wisconsin. 

I am glad to say that those conditions, I believe, have gone 
from Wisconsin, never again to return. Corrupt-practice laws 
were passed. If I may be pardoned a personal allusion, I had 
something to do with the drafting of the bill, a great deal of 
the substance of which finally became the law in Wisconsin. The 
committee, of which I was a member, that had the framing of 
the original proposition, after this Wisconsin debauch, made 
up its mind that there was only one legitimate way to expend 
money in a campaign, and that was for information to the 
voter and that the spending of money for any other purpose was 
wrong and should be stopped. I am glad to see that this bill 
contains that same idea. The purposes for which money may 
be expended are enumerated in the bill, and a study of that 
language will show that those expenditures are permissible 
only for publicity. Then such expenditures are limited in 
another portion of the bill by the total amount ef money which 
can be expended only for publicity. 

I think everybody will agree that 2 man who wants to be 
elected to office ought to be elected on his own merits, or on the 
merits of the meusures he stands for, or upon the principles 
of his party; and he should be given every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to tell and to fully inform the people of his district, or 
of his State, or of his country, as the case may be, for what 
he stands, for what his opponent stands, and everything else 
that is pertinent to the questions involved. 

I know very well that there was a time when it was thought 
entirely proper for a candidate to entertain his friends in 
saloons, by junkets, or in “any other old way.” He was a 
public entertainer, and he was elected many times because of 
his ability as an entertainer, though it often happened that he 
was not endowed with the ability to make him a proper officer, 
a public servant, or a public official, such as he ought to be. I 
think that this condition is now a thing of the past. 

I say that that time has gone by, and this bill provides for the 
expenditure of money for the purpose of publicity, and publicity 
only, The expenditures for purposes of publicity are further 
limited by the total amount of money that can be expended for 
that purpose. 

There is a reason why that should be done. Men ean, for 
instance, in a great many places, unless the laws are properly 
drawn, go to a newspaper, and, ostensibly for newspaper and 
publicity purposes, pay a newspaper $500 or $1,000 for space in 
the paper which would ordinarily or legitimately cost only a 
few dollars, or they may flood the country with material in such 
a way that an opponent of less financial ability will not have 
the opportunity to bring his name in like manner before the 
public. So even this publicity has got to be cireumscribed to 
a certain extent, Even that may be overdone and become a 
pernicious practice if not limited to certain amounts. 

It seems to me this bill ought to pass. I should like to hear 
one good reason advanced by its opponents, if they can do so, 
why it ought not to pass. The contest over the passage of this 
bill ought not to be one of endurance. This bill ought to pass or 
it ought to be defeated on its merits. It is a simple bill. I 
think many States have laws now in force similar in their pro- 


visions to this bill. Division on this bil? will not be on its de- 
tails, but it will be on the broad issue, which I understand to be 
this: Are you in favor of the expenditure of an unlimited 
amount of money in an unlimited manner by unlimited agencies 
to get your man or yourself into office, or do you believe in a 
corrupt-practices act which puts your opponent and yourself on 
the same plane and permits you to go to the people upon the 
merits of your case? Is not the latter the American spirit? 

Is it fair play for one man to sandbag his opponent with a 
bag of money? How can any American citizen who believes in 
fair piay oppose a bill which is calculated only to give him and 
his opponent a fair field and an open field and no favor? 

So, I say, the issue is plain enough, and the vote will show 
where Senators stand on the issue. I do. not think that the 
fight on this bill, if one is going to be made, will deceive any- 
one. I think it will be perfectly obvious and plain that those 
who are against this bill are against it because they believe that 
in some way it is going to curtail their power to get money 
to elect their candidates, to “put their candidates over.” I 
think their opposition to the bill will prove that they do not 
want a fair fight in this election, but that they want to go into 
this fight with their opponents Inboring under the handicap of a 
lack of funds, and that they expect and hope that they will 
have the advantage fn that respect, so that they can go in and, 
with their money, win the election. 

I repeat that the people are not going to be deceived on this 
question, They are going to know who are for this bill and 
why they are for it, and who are against it and why they are 
against it. They are going to understand that the fight is on 
here now in the Senate for pure elections in the coming cam- 
paign and in all future campaigns. They will understand that 
the fight is on here now to put a stop once and forever to the 
purchase of elections and the corruption of the electorate of 
this country. 

They will know that the fight is on here now between those 
interests that are not satisfied when the people alone are well 
served and those people who believe in political purity. There 
are, it appears, certain interests which, in addition to the spe- 
cial privileges whieh they now enjoy, want the special privilege 
of electing a President of the United States and both branches 
of © ess, so that these branches of government will do their 
bidding and will serve them and not the people of the United 
States. The people of this country will understand very well 
and fully that this fight is on here now and that there will be a 
division upon this question. They will understand that the 
men who. vote against a good corrupt-practices act are doing so 
because they fear that their only weapon is going to be tuken 
away from them, They will also know and understand that the 
fight is on us to whether certain people of this country ean be 
corrupted to defeat, destroy, and punish a President who re- 
fused to put his neck under the yoke of the financial interests 
which have many times in the recent history of this country sup- 
plied such yokes for others. They will understand very well 
what the purpose is. They will understand very well what a 
filibuster is, as my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] sug- 
gests; and they will understand that if a filibuster is instituted 
at this time it will be instituted for the purpose of attempting 
to carry this bill over until after the next election, so that these 
powers can work their own will in their own way in their at- 
tempt to elect a President of the United States and te defeat 
the man who has been our President for the past four years 
and who has served the people who elected him, and who they 
know will serve them again if elected this time, and not the 
money kings who buy what they want and who expect to get 
what they pay for. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VarpAMAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainty. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Does the Senator think that 
presidential electors are Federal officers in the sense that their 
election can be controlled by laws passed through the Congress 
of the United States? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that I have never 
given the matter very much study, but I should say that ob- 
viously they are so closely connected with the election of the 
President of the United States that I would have very little 
doubt but that we have a right to control their election and 
pass a corrupt-practices act to prevent fraud and other evils in 
their election. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I did not submit the inquiry ulto- 
gether as the result of my own curiosity. I was rather prompted 
to do so by this quotation from a decision of the Supreme Court 
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of the United States in the case of Fitzgerald against Greene, 
in One hundred and thirty-fourth United States: 

The sole function of the presidential electors is to cast. certify, and 
transmit the vote of the State for President and Vice President of the 
Nation. Although the electors are appointed and act under and pur- 
suant to the Constitution of the United States, they are no more 
officers or. agents of the United States than are the members of the 
State legislatures when acting as electors of Federal Senators or the 
Forme of the States when acting as electors of Representatives in 

ongress. 

Mr. HUSTING. Was that a case involving a corrupt-prac- 
tices act? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It was a case involving the pun- 
ishment of a presidential clector for failure to do his duty, and 
making false returns as a presidential elector. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, a citizen of the United States 
without conflict fills the position of a citizen of his town, of 
his county, of his State, and of the Federal Government. There 
is no conflict of allegiance between the one and the other, and 
when he acts as a citizen of the United States in the exercise 
of his franchise in the choice of an elector, he acts as a citizen 
of the United States. The electors chosen by citizens of the 
United States resident in Oklahoma are electors and officials 
and functionaries of the United States, and not of the State. 
It makes no difference if this decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States be read. The powers of Government are 
vested in the people of the United States, who make constitu- 
tions and make supreme courts and make Presidents; and the 
Supreme Court can change its mind on that subject, if it is 
necessary to do so. The people of the United States have got a 
right to defend the life of their own Government. To make an 
argument that the people in their organized form can not con- 
trol corrupt practices vital to the selection of a Senate, of a 
House, and of a President is making an argument which the 
people of this country will not stand for. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me make one 
further observation in justification of the suggestion I have 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yleld to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HUSTING. Before the Senator makes any further ob- 
servation, I should like to say what I want to say in regard to 
the question the Senator propounded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
refuses to yield. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say that certainly the Government of 
the United States has a right to protect the very fountain head 
of its own elections. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HUSTING. If the Senator will wait a moment 

Mr. CURTIS. I rise to a point of no quorum. We are dis- 
cussing a very important question, and I should like to have 
a quorum here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
declines to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, and I hope the Senator will yield for that 


purpose, 

Mr. HUSTING. I decline to yield for that purpose in the 
midst of the argument that I should like to make on this matter. 
I say that the Congress and the Government of the United States 
has certainly a right to protect the fountain head of its own 
existence through laws calculated to insure fair and uncorrupt 
election of such electors. Whether electors are strictly Gov- 
ernment officers or not is another question entirely. I take it 
that the official status of an elector was the point involved in 
the case referred to by the Senator from Arkansas, but that does 
not go to the question of a corrupt-practices act, It is certainly 
within the province of Congress to say to the man invested 
with some office, whether as an elector or as any other officer, 
who performs the function of assisting in sending a Senator to 
Congress, that he shall not buy an election or have it bought 

or him. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator did 
not understand me as suggesting that the Congress of the 
United States has no—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HUSTING. > Yes, sir. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That the Congress of the United 
States has no right to regulate the election of Senators and Mem- 
bers of the Lower House, I hope. 

Mr. HUSTING. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I say the Senator did not under- 
stand me to intimate that Congress did not have the power 
to regulate the election of Senators and Members of the Lower 
House of Congress, because that is expressly provided for by 
the Constitution. I did not intend to do more than simply to 
get the opinion of the Senator. I did not expect to confront 
any further remarks by my objection; but I want to call atten- 
tion to a section of the Constitution that prompted me to make 
the inquiry. Section 1 of Article II provides: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress. 

It will be seen that there is no provision of the Constitution 
of the United States, and there can not be any, that would re- 
quire presidential electors to be selected by an election at all. 
Down to the time of the Civil War many of the States chose 
electors directly through the action of their legislatures. I 
simply asked the question I did in good faith for information. 
7750 HUSTING. I am trying to answer the Senator in good 

aith. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I merely desired to ascertain ` 


whether the Senator thought there was any such connection 
between the service of presidential electors and an election as 
to justify Congress in providing for any system of regulation 
for the selection of oflicers of that kind. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I will say that, for instance, 
under the old system of election in the States there was no 
such thing as a primary election. Nominations were made by 
conventions, and yet the States went on and prescribed rules 
of conduct for conventions and now prescribe rules of conduct 
for nominations by primaries, and impose penalties for the 
violation of election laws under the corrupt-practices acts. I 
have never heard the question raised that they had no right to 
legislate as to the conventions or primaries which selected aud 
nominated men, or that they were precluded from passing laws 
providing pure elections either by primaries or conventions. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That would be determined by 
the character of the officer to be elected at a particular elec- 
tion. The Senator would not insist that the Congress of the 
United States could pass n corrupt-practices act that related 
exclusively to a State election for State and county officers, 
would he? 

Mr. HUSTING. Not in an exclusively State election, but this 
bill does not attempt to do that. I might illustrate it by say- 
ing that surely it would be within the province of Congress, at 
least I think so, and within their authority, if they wanted to 
exercise the power, to provide that no one shall corruptly buy 
a legislature. I think that they have got a right to go into a 
question—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is the answer that I wanted ; 
that is to say, I wanted to locate the Senator's view on that sub- 
ject, and probably, if the oceasion required, I might antagonize 
that view. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to say further that there does not 
seem to me to be any doubt that Congress has a right to pass a 
corrupt-practices act and that it has a right to provide that cor- 
rupt practices shall not be employed in the election of the Prest- 
dent; and yet, if the point of the Senator from Arkansas were 
well taken, we would be powerless to punish corruption in the 
election of the President of the United States, because he is 
only elected through the instrumentality of an clectoral college, 
and it would reduce this proposition, I think, to one approaching 
absurdity to say that Congress would be absolutely powerless to 
prevent or punish corrupt practices in the election of a President, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yleld to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Would the obvious necessity for 
some remedy of that kind justify a criticism of the constitutional 
convention which delegated the power of electing a President 
exclusively to State agents, or would it warrant the Congress in 
extending its own power beyond the terms of the Constitution In 
order to protect the public against an obvious defect? 

Mr. HUSTING. If there were any constitutional provision 
which prohibited the Congress from passing laws of this kind. 
I would say that that would be a matter to be considered ; but I 
do not understand the Constitution to so provide. 
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Mr. 


CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator;, of course, recalls 
the fact that the National Government is a Government of dele- 
gated powers, and that no power not expressly or by necessary’ 
implication granted comes: within. the competency of Congress. 


Mr. HUSTING. I understand that; but I do not see the 
application of it, because the fact that the States have reserved 
to themselves the powers not expressly granted to the Federal 
Government has no bearing upon this question. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What is the power that is ex- 
pressly granted to Congress by the Constitution of the United 
States? It says that electors shall be chosen in such manner 
as the State legislatures of the several States shall provide— 
not Congress but the State legislatures, 

Mr. HUSTING. Will the Senator read that again? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I will read it from the Consti- 
tution: 

Each State shall appoint, in sech manner as the legislature thereof 
ng direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
Representative to which the State may be entitled ln the Congress. 

The States select the presidential electors, and not the 
National Government. 

Mr. HUSTING. It says: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
ey direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 

Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the 83 
but no Senator or Representative, or pea rson holding an office of 
or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

I must confess to the Senator from Arkansas that I can not see 
anything in that which is in any way repugnant to or in conflict 
with the purpose of this proposed law. The mere fact that they 
“shall appoint in such manner as the legislature * * * may 
direct“ does not mean that the legislature can authorize the 
purehase of these electors, or sell them to the highest bidder in 
the manner that they may direet, and then say that the great 
Government of the United States is powerless to prevent or 
punish, them. When we are talking about pewers expressly 
delegated and those reserved, when they delegate to the United 
States a government, and provide that a President sball be 
elected, why have they not thereby directly deleguted to the 
Government. the right to protect and safeguard the manner in 
which that President shall be elected in everything else except 
that it shall be done by electors? Such delegation must surely be 
implied. in the express delegation. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. In order to make my question a 
little bit clearer—and then I will not intrude upon the Sen- 
ator further—I call attention to a clause in the same section of 
the Constitution, which appears on page 210 of the manual, 
which detimes the extent of the control that the Constitution 
reserves to Congress over presidential electors, and the manner 
in which they shall discharge their duties: 


The Congress may determine the time of ehoos osaig the electors, and 
the marone on which they sball 22 * votes, w. day spall be be the 
throughout the United State: 


That ts the ultimate control "on the Constitution gives Con- 
gress over presidential electors. There is nothing said in that 
about authorizing the Congress of the United States to prescribe 
m system of election by which they can be eleeted. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to say to the Senator that I do not 
think the Constitution will bear any such narrow construc- 
tion as that. I would be willing te say offhand, with a great 
deal of positiveness and assurance, at least in my own mind 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. One other word, and then F 
believe I will be through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin further yield) to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HUSTING. Not at present. I should like to make a 
conneeted statement: in regard to this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
declines: to yield. 

Mr. HUSTING. 
United States is a matter of national concern, a matter affect- 
ing the very life of the country itself. The President. is: our 
ruler, in so far as we can have a ruler; and the mere fact that 
we have said that each State shall appoint, as the legislature 
may direct, a certain number of electors does not in any way 


cireumscribe or hinder or obstruct the United States in deter- 


mining at least that they shall: net choose such electors. cor- 


ruptly. It must meam that the States must have electors, chosen |' 


legally: and. net fraudulently or corruptly. 
Here is the President of the United States. He is elected, 


by- electors., These electors are necessarily chosen in the sev- | 


eral States. With all respect to the Senator: from Arkansas, I 
think he would not want to-stake his reputation as a lawyer on 
the tion just suggested by him—he does net say that he 
really believes it, but it is suggested by him—that a corrupt- 


I say that the election of a President of the 


practices: aet governing the election of President of the United ` 
States is absolutely unconstitutional. 

I want to say to the Senator that I do not believe that he 
or any other lawyer who wants to maintain a reputation as a 
constitutionai lawyer would ever want even to raise that ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court of the United States. I think 
the Supreme Court of the United States would say that inas- 
much as the election of a President is a matter of national 
concern and a matter of national business, and that inasmuch 
as it is conceded that to buy that election is contrary to the 
welfare of the United States, and that the purchase of such an 
office is a crime against the people of the United States, Con- 
gress has the fullest power to prevent and punish such crimes 
as that and enact laws to prevent them. To hold otherwise 
would be to say that while we are interested in the election 
of a President of the United States, we are absolutely power- 
less to prevent the corruption of the eleetion of that President. 

Because of the Senutor’s high standing as a lawyer and my 
great admiration. and respect for him I really do not want to 
pay the poor compliment to the Senator of taking him seriously 
this time, and so I really think that he is trying to have a little 
merriment. I really do not think the Senator meant it at all 
ee and with that I will pass on from that phase of the 
subject. 

But I do not think any Senator in this body is going to vote 
against this bili because he is afraid that it is unconstitutional, 
In my experience in legislative halls and my much shorter 
experience in this body I have found thut constitutional ques- 
tions are raised against almost every measure that has merit; 
but I do not think any Senator will get up here and seriously con- 
tend against any provision in. this bill on constitutional grounds, 
Let me say this in coneluding: If any Senator tries to do so, 
let him not delude himself into: the betief that he is deceiving 
anybody. Let him not think for a moment that the people 
really believe that he thinks the bill is unconstitutional. They 
will probably attribute his opposition not to his grent reverence 
for the Constitution, but to his reverence for the old election 
institutions—* for the good old times“ when: it was permissible 
to use an unlimited amount of money to. get an office, when 
money was used as a potent persuasive of the merits of a candi- 
date who oftentimes had none, The people will know that such 
a legislator has tried to throw this: monkey wreneh into the 
wheels of this legislation for the purpose of breaking it up and 
not for the purpose of preserving the Constitution of the United 
Sta 


tes. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, E should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. CHILTON. This bill, as I understand, disqualifies a 
candidate for Senator or Member of the House of Representa~ 
tives who violates. its provisions. Does: it disqualify a candi- 
date for elector of President and Vice President in the same 
way? 

Mr. HUSTING. I shall have to refer that question to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I am informed by that Senator that 
it does not. 

Mr. CHILTON, Is there any reason for that? Was that an 
oversight, or should that be done to make this a proper bill, 
to cover the whole subject? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma, who 
prepared the bill, to answer that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
is recognized to answer the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. OWEN. Since the electors, under the practice of the 
American people, simply vote as their States direct them to vote, 
they are merely automatic- instrumentalities; so that it is nor 
regarded as of any importance. 

Mr. CHILTON. At the same time, electors are elected. They 
do have certificates of election. But whatever they may be, it 
seems to me that we ought to disqualify an elector who was 
elected by corrupt means, if we can do it, as we are trying to 
‘disqualify æ eandidate for the Senate or for the House in the 
‘same way. 5 
Mr. OWEN. I think there is a good deal of force in the 
Senator's suggestion. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to say that I entirely agree with the 
Senator on that proposition. I am not speaking in behalf of 
| this bill in its details, or saying that it should not be subjected 
to some amendments. I am talking on the main features of the 
| bill, the main scheme of the bill; and L shall be glad to support 
liany amendments which make it better and stronger and will do 
the business better than this bill wilt. I do not presume that 
the Senators who have charge of this bili have any objection 
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‘at all to making it stronger; only let not the amendments be 
made to emasculate the bill, to make it mean nothing, or to 
make it do nothing along the lines that it has for its purpose. 

In conclusion, I just want to say this: We all know what 
has happened in the past. We all know what may happen in 
the future unless something of this kind is done. I have not 
any doubt but that we all want the same thing. We all want, in 
the American system of elections, fair play—that is all. We 
want men elected on their merits. We want parties to prevail on 
their merits. We are going into a campaign at this time with 
the forces lined up, with capable men on both sides, Why 
should any Senator object? Why should any person object to a 
bill of this kind? Here are the issues. Let us go before the 
people on these issues, 

You ought not to want to win unless you are right. We 
ought not to want to win unless we are right. The means by 
which the people can find out who is right and who is wrong is 
not by the unlimited expenditure of money, but by publicity, by 
debate, by talking, by arguing, by using the newspapers and the 
mails, by using every legitimate vehicle of argument and of 
publicity. Then let the great American people decide upon 
the record—a record made up of facts; a record open for in- 
spection; a record open to the daylight—and fight it out on 
those lines. Then, no matter who wins or who losés, the people 
will have expressed their will; and if they have a right to ex- 
press their untrammeled and unpurchased will they are en- 
titled to have the men elected by them put into office and the 
measures for which they have voted put into force. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, this is a very important measure 
coming up for consideration in the Senate very late in the 
session; but, for one, I am willing to remain here and help 
in my humble way to perfect this bill, and write a law at this 
` time that will prevent corrupt practices in the clection of the 
President and Vice President of the United States and Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] raised some ques- 
tion about the constitutionality of this bill. ‘There are very 
few bills that come up for consideration in this body but that 
somebody, at some time, raises the question of the .constitu- 
tionality of the law that we at that time are attempting to 
enact. I remember, in the cousideration of the child-labor 
bill, that lawyers on both sides of this Chamber argued for 
days against the constitutionality of that measure, and Mem- 
bers of this body voted for it, expressing at the same time their 
opinion that it was unconstitutional; and yet they were willing 
to vote for a good law, and have the matter forever settled by 
our Supreme Court. Just so with this bill. The time has 
arrived when it should be enacted into law. I believe it is 
constitutional. Whether it is constitutional or whether it is 
not is n matter that must be decided eventually by our Supreme 
Court and not by this body, and I am willing to do my part 
to place it in a form to be submitted to the Supreme Court, if 
necessary, that will forever settle the question as to whether 
or not we are to have a corrupt-practices law upon our statute 
books. 

My good friend the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Hustine] very naturally, as seems to be usual with my Demo- 
cratic friends, reserves for the Democratic Party all the virtue 
and all the honesty of all the world. I believe that there have 
been just as many men elected in this body and in the House 
of Representatives by corrupt practices that were Democrats as 
that were Republicans. I do not believe a man’s political faith 
is any criterion of what he will do in a corrupt way in a political 
campaign. We have dishonest Republicans and we haye dishonest 
Democrats, and we have honest Republicans and honest Demo- 
erats. This law is not intended to cover Republicans or to 
cover Democrats, but it is intended to cover all dishonest 
practices, whether by one party or the other. This bill is 
liberal in its provisions. It affords a candidate ample op- 
portunity for publicity, and a careful study of this measure 
will demonstrate that the publicity that may be obtained, with 
the allowance for expenditure and the privilege of printing 
and distributing literature, is sufficient to piace before the public 
the claims of any candidate for office, and any man who can 
not be elected to an office under the provisions of this bill is not 
entitied to hold that office. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is very fearful that there is go- 
ing to be a filibuster on the Republican side, I hope he will be 
disappointed. The vote this morning on taking up the bill of 
the Senator from Oklahoma does not indicate that there is any 
more opposition to this bill on the Republican than on the 
Democratic side. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 


Mr, BRADY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HUSTING. I want to say to the Senator that I said I 
had been informed—I did not say I had any knowledge of it 
that it was the purpose of several Senators on the other side to 
engage in a filibuster. I did not intend to include the Senator 
who is now speaking in that iden; but I have been told that 
there are some Senators getting ready to talk here, not only 
several hours but several days on this subject. I see some ma- 
terial on the desks now that seems to indicate that somebody 
has a long speech in his system. 

Mr, BRADY. That may be quite true, Mr. President. I am 
quite an observing person myself, and I think I observe some 
indications of a filibuster on the Democratie side of this Cham- 
ber. A moment ago I think I heard the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin say something about a Democratic Senator “throwing u 
wrench in the proceedings” in order to delay them. You are 
going to find opposition on both sides of the Chamber, and you 
are going to find assistance on both sides of the Chamber. 

Let us take what occurred this morning. There were 46 
votes cast on the question of taking up the bill offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. ‘Thirty-two votes were in favor of it 
and 14 against it. Nine Republicans voted for taking up the 
bill—a little bit over one-fourth. Five Democrats voted against 
taking up the bill, lacking just 2 of being one-half the votes 
cast against it. So there is no reason why we should talk to 
each other about which party is going to try the hardest to 
defeat this bill. Your business and mine and that of every 
other man who believes in honest, straightforward elections is 
to use his best efforts and to cooperate in every possible way in 
having this bill enacted into law with proper amendments, I 
believe it needs some amendments, I expect to offer some 
amendments to this bill; but if it can not be amended, rather 
than not have any corrupt-practices law I shall vote for the 
bill as reported by the committee. I am convinced, however, 
that there are some things we should counsel together upon 
and some things we should give careful consideration to and 
some changes we should make in order to make it a workable 
bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRADY. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. OWEN. I am glad to say to the Senator that I am most 
anxious to have the bill meet the reasonable requirements of 
its friends, in order that we may have a bill that is really 
acceptable. I understand that there may be things in this bill 
that are not altogether acceptable. I only ask that the amend- 
ments be offered for the purpose of perfecting the bill and en- 
abling the bill to become a law. 

Mr. BRADY. I am glad to have the Senator make that state- 
ment; and at this time I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the changes that haye been made in the House bill, or some 
differences between the two bills that are very material. The 
House gave careful consideration to the bill before passing it, 
and they decided that the law applying to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives should not become effective until January 1, 1917. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator called attention to a 
provision in the House bill, as follows: 

Provided, That the provisions of 5 la w limiting the amount 
that may be expended by candidates for nator and Representative 


in securing nomination and clection shall remain in foree until Janu- 
ary 1, 1917. 


That is because the campaign has already progressed in part. 
I am willing to accept that as an amendment, if the Senator 
wishes it done, to be inserted on page 38, after line 24, and I ask 
that that be accepted as an amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment will be adoped. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, let us understand it, Mr. President. 
Does the Senator think it is desirable to continue corrupt prac- 
tices for a few months? Is that the idea? 

Mr. OWEN. I hardly supposed the Senator was asking that 
question of me with a view to eliciting an answer, as to“ con- 
tinuing corrupt practices.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair understand. Is 
there objection to the adoption of that amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. 1 want an explanation, first, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before I conclude whether to object or not. 

Mr. OWEN. The explanation is this: In the House bill the 
following language occurs: 

That the provisions of existing law limiting the amount tbat may 
be expended by candidates for Senator and Representative in securing 
nomination and election shall remain in force until January 1, 1917. 

I say that I haye no objection to that going in, If Senators 
desire it. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. My inquiry was along this line: The 
Seuntor says that corrupt practices prevail in this country. 
That is not true en my State, 1 will say. The Senator says 
corrupt practices prevail, and yet he is willing to allow the 
present status to continue until the Ist of January next. If 
conditions are as bad as the Senator says, I do not see why 
the Senutor should agree to that. 

Mr. OWEN. I ain simply, in the interest of conciliation, 
willing to make concessions that may promote the passage of 
the bill. If the Senator from New Hampshire objects to it, 
course I leave that between him and the Senator from 
An ho. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My only point is that if conditions are 
such as the Senator depicts, the remedy can not be applied 
tov soon, I should judge, from the Senator’s point of view. I 
have a different point of view. 

Mr, OWEN. I should prefer not to have it, but I am willing 
to concede it m order to get something. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object to 
the amendment that has been proposed? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not object to that amendment if 
the Senator from Idaho does not. I do not think it will make 
any special difference whether it goes in or stays out. 

Mr. BRADY. I do not object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
amendment, ` 
7 The SECRETARY. On page 38, after line 24, it is proposed to 
nsert : 

Provided, That t tbe ches ed of existing law limiting the amount 
that may be expended 7 candidates for Senator and 1 in 
1 nomination and election shall remain in force until January 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the aniendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, I think it will be conceded by 
all parties that if there are any corrupt practices the Demo- 
cratic Party has just as much of a burden to bear along those 
lines as the Republican Party. There is not one bit of differ- 
ence as to which party is practicing corruption, if it is practiced 
at all. 


I have no knowledge of any corrupt practices myself, and do 
not propose to make any such charge at this time, but I want to 
have enacted a bill that will be fair and equitable to all parties. 
This campaign is halfway through. I have heard it stated— 
and I want it understood that I do not say that it is true that 
the reason why the Democratic Party want this bill passed at 
this time is because they have their campaign fund raised, 
and they are satisfied that the Republican Party have not their 
cumpaign fund raised, and for that reason they want this law 
enacted at this tiine. I do not say that I believe anything of 
that kind, but these charges are being made. We can enact a 
better bill by giving it careful and proper consideration and 
having it take effect January 1, 1917, than we can by rushing it 
through at this time, when the campaign is half over, for, of 
course, We can not enact a iaw that will be retroactive in effect. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRADY. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just referred to the 
canard to the effect that the Democratic Party have their cam- 
paign funds raised. The Senator has said he does not believe 
thut, as I understand him. If there is any question about it, 
it will be a very easy matter to place a limitation upon the 
expenditure of any such Sum. 

Mr. BRADY. There is no question that we can impose that 
limitation. But they have started this campaign, and have 
conducted it almost halfway through, under the old plan; and, 
as l have just said, we can not pass a law that will be retro- 
active. We have no legal way of finding out how much money 
has been spent up to this time. They have no system of book- 
keeping. It would be almost impossible to find out where these 
funds come from or how they have been expended, and it would 
be the easiest thing in the world for either party to violate that 
law without being detected. I believe it would be better for us, 
if we enact this law, to have it take effect on January 1, 1917, 
and, at least, we will have made a long stride in the right direc- 
tion. It will certainly cover the next general election, and I 
therefore offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 
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The Secrerary. It is proposed to add a new section at the 
end of the bill as follows: 
igo 22. This act shall be in force and effect on and after January 1, 

Mr. BRADY. I ask that the amendment may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered: 

Mr. BRADY. I can offer this amendment consistently, for 
we do not have any election of United States Senator in my 
State this year, and there is no accusation on either side that any 
money is unlawfully being used in the presidential election. I 
offer it for the consideration of the Senate, not at this time but 
at a later day when the amendments are considered, and I 
hope the Senator from Oklahoma will see his way clear to have 
it adopted. But whether it Is adopted or whether it is not I 
am going to vote for this bill. All the provisions apply now 
practically to Senators and Representatives. The laws of my 
State are much more strict than the law we are enacting here 
to-day, and why not let it apply to the office of President and 
Vice President just as well as to Senators and Representatives? 
For that reason I shall favor and vote for the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I do not intend to help in a fili- 
buster against this measure. Personally, I will go as far as 
any Member of the Senate in passing a corrupt-practices act. 
In fact, I would go further than this measure goes. 

I do think, however, that it is a great mistake to take up this 
bill at this time, for several reasons. First, the campaign is 
half over. The amount that each candidate for the Senate and 
House could spend is proposed to be changed. Some of the 
candidates already may have expended as much money as the 
pending bill would authorize them to expend, or, rather, under 
the law they would not be permitted to make any further 
expenditures before the election. Of course that would be un- 
fair if the expenditures were for legitimate expenses. 

Another thing, this bill amends the House measure. We are 
told that there is no quorum in the other House. Yet it is 
proposed that we shall send them an amended bill. I know a 
large number of Senators on this side are away because they 
were advised that this measure would not be taken up. 

As wus said by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], I have 
heard—I do not know how much truth there is in it—that the 
other side, or those conducting the campaign for the Democratic 
administration and are trying for the reelection of President 
Wilson, have already raised all the money they need for this 
campaign, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I have heard in one State—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CURTIS. I decline to yield now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have heard that the Democratic committee 
has sent over $200,000 to one State already. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrne] has left the 
Chamber. I should like to ask that Senator to go over the list 
of the contributions that were made four years ago—the list 
has been printed in the -Recorp—to help out this Democratic 
administration and help elect Mr. Wilson President; and if he 
will read the list, he will not question anyone on this side of the 
Chamber about raising money for campaign purposes. 

Mr. President, as I said, I will go further than this bill goes. 
I am fortunate in living in a State where the Republican State 
committee will ask for no contributions from the Republican 
national campaign committee. They will need none. The State 
of Kansas will give Mr. Hughes some 80,000 majority, and the 
Republican committee does nct need help to do it. We will do 
it on the record, and we are willing to go before the people on 
the record and advocating Republican principles. 

But I want to call the attention of the Senator who has 
charge of the bill to the fact that we already have upon the 
statute books five corrupt-practices acts, passed by Republican 
administrations. Those corrupt-practices acts, if what has been 
said on the other side is true, have not been enforced. 

Now, what change does this bill make? The only change you 
make is that you include the President and the Vice President, 

Mr. OWEN. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield, if I am mistaken. I intended to state 
some others, but that is the principal change. 

Mr. OWEN. The act referred to by the Senator only relates 
to committees having charge of two or more States and requires 
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no publicity, much less control of individuals or individual com- 
mittees inside of one State. The law is therefore worthless, 

Mr. CURTIS. The committees in the States, as is known by 
the Senator, are State committees. The only committees that 
have charge and who will be compelled to report under this 
law are the congressional committee and the national commit- 
tee—that is, the State committees do not report to Congress; 
they run the State's campaign. . 

Now, I would make this law go a little further. If I had my 
way about it, I would make it a crime for a Senator of the 
United States to use the stationery that is furnished him by the 
Government or to his committees to advance his campaign. 

I hold in my hand—and I want it read from the desk or I 
will read it myself—a letter which was sent out with the letter- 
head printed by the Government, furnished by the Government. 
to the number, I am told, of over 70,000 under the frank of a 
Senator. I should like to have that letter read in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNITED States SENATE, 


COMMITTERE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1916. 

My DEAR FRIEND AXD CONSTITUENT: It is but proper that I should 
render to the people of Arizona some account of my record as United 
3 rk has been enormously hi (usual rdi 

‘The de tal wo en y heavy regardin:; 
a new State). but none of it bas been neglected. Every letter receiv 
by me requiring an answer has been promptly answered and the infor- 
mation furnished as soon as the same could be obtained. 

Within twenty days after entering the Senate I discovered that the 

hrase “of all the national forests within said State, the area (re- 
Ferring to Arizona) was unfortunately omitted from section 24 of the 
enabling act, although the phrase eg’ Te in section 6 of sald act 
wherein it referred to New Mexico. ieving it was the intention of 
Congress to apply the same rule to both Arizona and New Mexico with 
regard to the proportionate amount to be paid to each State to the 
credit of the common-school fund by reason of school lands in national 
forests, I obtained departmental construction of said section 24, which 
results in securing $28,000 additional annually for the Arizona common- 


school fund 
the Senate the bill establishing a 


Within three months after ente 
cel post was considered, and I made one of the principal arguments in 
avor of the constitutionatity of the same. 
As evidence of vigilance, take for example the first session of the 
resent Congress. whole number of bills introduced to date in the 
nate Is 6,700; of these bills 1,412 have passed the Senate, or one in 
every 4.1. Of these bills I introduced 42 and have passed 19 of them 
the Senate, or 1 in every 2. The av number of bills 
by each Senator in a long 3 of Congress is 14, and it will ob- 


served that I have pa: 

I have not attempted to be prominent in debate, but have alwa 
addressed the Senate when I co add any new fact or throw any light 
on the subject under discussion. The power and opportunity to render 
useful service in the Senate depends upon the commi assign- 
ments a Senator may secure. No other tor has more important 
committee assignments than I. After twenty-two months’ service I was 
made chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, which annually 
appropriates over ten millions of dollars. I am the only Senator of 
whom I have any knowledge who has been chosen chairman of one of 
the important appropriation committees after so short a service. I am 
the ranking member—that is, I am next to the chairman—of the Com- 
mittee on and Mining, a committee extremely Important to our 
chao States. I am a member of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
This is the law committee and is regarded by many as the most im- 
portant committee of the Senate, for it deals with every question of law 
and constitutional limitation that may arise in the Senate. As a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, I favorably reported my colleague's bili 
requiring sessions of our Federal court twice a year at Globe, Tucson, 
Prescott, and Phoenix. My membership 6n the Committee on Public 
Bulldings and Grounds has enabled me to secure favorable action on the 
following: A bill generar $110,000 for a site and Federal building 
at Nogales; a bili a-propriatin, 100,000 for a Federal building in 
Douglas ; a bill appropriata $100, for a Federal building in Globe; 
a bill appropriating $7,500 for a site and $100.°00 for a eral build- 
ing in tt; and a bill appropriating $25,000 for a site for a Fed- 
eral building in Bisbee, and I have t F. wy, reported my col- 
league’s bill appropriating $325,000 for a Federal building in Tuesen 

I am also a member of the Committee on the Census; nditures 
in the Interior Department; Cuban Relations; and recently ve been 
chosen a member of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

I submit herewith a statement as to my votes upon a few of the 
im ant questions, which will serve as an index as to my general 
attitude upon public questions: 

I voted for woman suffrage; for prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia; for a system of Government rFallroads in Alaska: for the income 
tax; for an ipberitance tax: for rural credits; for tariff commission; 
for the bill prohibiting child labor; for the Webb-Kenyon-Sheppa: 
law; for the bill providing Federal aid to roads, and under this 
wholesome good-roads law Arizona will receive for ber roads within the 
next five years from the Federal Government $1,077.000. In addition 
thereto Arizona will also receive $100,000 year for the next ten 
years for the construction of roads within national forests in Arizona. 
and this total ot $2,077,000 will be in addition to the $112,690 Arizona 
is now annually receiving on acrount of national forests. I voted for 
the bill creating a Bureau of Markets; for the resolution proposing to 
abolish secret sessions of the Senate: for authorizing the Department 
of Agriculture to study and upon methods promoting coopera- 
tion among farmers: for the bill limiting campaign contributions: for 
the resolution investigating contributions made in previous campaigns ; 
for establishing tbe new curreney pill and financial system, the result 
of which law has been to deprive Wall Street of the control of the 
monev market and to provide a currency sufficiently elastic to meet 
the requirements of our trade at all times. I voted to expel Senator 
Lorimer because I believed it was proved that bribery and corruption 
had been used in procuring his election. 1 voted to convict Judge 
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Archbald because I believed the evidence disclosed that he had been 
guilty of corrupt mis-onduct on the Federal bench. 

E votea for the Federal Trade Commission; for freedom for the Fili- 
p! peop:e; tor extension of pure-food and 8 acts; for 
academie and vocationa: education for men in the and Navy; 
for abolishing unfair and cutthroat competition; for requiring all con- 
tractors and subcontractors doing work for the National Government 
to observe the eight-hour day; for eight hours per day for all -ofice 


clerks, letter carriers, and emplo; in tbe zar post offices; for 
strengthening the Bureau of Mines act, thereby 


the bil) amending and 

tending to conserve the health and safety of metalliferous and coal 
miners; for compensation of persons injured in Government employ ; 
for the ot ee valuation of steam railroads and com les ; 
for the biil te develop rescue work in the Bureau of Mines; for the 
Children’s Bureau; and for extending the right of petition to Govern- 
ment employees. 4 

I voten repeatec}y against measures which were designed to injure 
and hamper the parce] post in the Interest of the express companies. 
I strongl opposea 7 the pernicious etice of government by injunction 
in labor utes, and zu the Senate repeatedly denounced the arbitrary 
ex parta orders issaed by some Federal ges against workingmen. 

a member of the Judi Committee, I assisted in fray ung and 
passing the Clayton antitrust bilt, which, among other things, declares 
that the labor oi a human being is not a commodity or article of vom- 
merce, prohibits arbitrary ex parte injunctions against workingmen and 
guarantees the rigat of trial by in all cases of alleged contempt 
committed outside the presence of the court. 

I voted for the creation of a Commission on Industria! Relations. 
This commission hed hearings, took testimony, and made its final 
report in 1915 An attempt was made to prevent the publication of 
the report, whereupon 1 uced and a resolution providing 
for the printing of one hundred thousand copies of the rt and ten 
thousand copier o: the 8 I in uced and the resolu- 
tion providing for the investigation of the labor troubles in Michigan. 
í voted in favor of the seaman's bill, the effect of which was to relieve 
American seamen from an odious mave, 

I led the fight in behalf of the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis 
to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
favored Federal aid to indigent tubercular patients; election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people; rigid and close inspection 
of all imported ments: the hill to require the installation of safety 
devices on ail railroads doing interstate business, which greatly dimin- 
ishes the 5 ot wrecks; and the bill — g to acquire some 
Government ships for carrying our over-seas trade. 

After three years’ work on my part the ciples of my bill propos- 
ing to erect a Government armor-plate factory were into law, 
and by virtue of this legislation the Government will save upward ot 
one million dollars annually on armor plate alone. I delivered the first 

h made n the Senate show! he n for a Government 
plant for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in order to supply our 
American farmers with sufficient fertilizers and our Government with 
nitrie acid for making explosives. 

have passed a bil! 8 $50,000 for a fish-cultura!l station 
in Arizona and many vilis not of a public nature but for the relief of 
citizens having just claims against the Government. 

As chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs I reported the ap- 
a bill of May 15, 1914, containing items 1 
0 the Indian 


area sg E ee £ = March 9, bd a I 20 ted 

app on containing items a ug 000 to be dis- 
bu in na. Among the orincioal ATISH items in the 1916 
bill are two items of $75.000 each for ing the construction of 


diversion dams for diverting water from the (Gila River near Sacaton 
and above Florence During my term of service as a member and as 
chairman of the Indian Co: ttee $153,300 have been appropriated 
* have mado JE A apectsl ONNE tw SEIAS im pecuring fe: xin. 
ve made it a vorable | 
lation for homesteaders. 
of the Interior set 


At m jon and request, the Secretary of 

a art, $8,500 or the purpose of exploring for artesian water in Mohave 
00 3 

I have introduced and am advocating a 5 authorizing p ng 
and mining on Indian reservations. I am also advocating Text slation 

appropriations to construct roads within Indian reservations, 

o me it seems but Just that the Federal Government should the 
expenses of constructing such roads, for the Government withholds 
these large tracts of land from settlers in the State. I have also fa- 
vored the opening to our settlers of such Indian reservations and 
national forests as were not actually required for Indian and forestry 
purposes. I have favored appropriations for the eradication of loco 
. disease, and for the destruction of predatory 
animals. 

In the matter of raising revenue to pay the expenses of the Federal 
Government I have y urged the graduated income tax, an in- 
heritance tax, and excise taxes on arms and ammunition manufactured 
for shipment to fore‘gn countries, for, in my opinion, the above methods 
of taxation are equitable and draw heaviest upon those persons most 
able to bear the burden and lightest upon those least able. 

I have constantly coo ted with my colleague, Senator SMITH, 
who is chairman of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands, and Representative HAYDEN in efforts to secure proper relief 
for the water users under the Salt River and Yuma projects. I have 
made continual and vehement demands that sufficient troops be kept on 
the border to protect the lives and property of our citizens, and that 
all raiding bandits and outlaws. be apprehended and ily punished. 

Here I must stop; this letter would prove tedious you were I te 
say more, and | will conclude by stating that I have served with indus- 
try and witb an earnest desire to promote your welfare. 


Very y, yours, 
Hewey F. ASHURST. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not believe there is an- 
other Senator in this body who has had printed upon the Gov- 
ernment stationery 50,000 letters of that kind and sent them 
out under a frank. I do not believe a Senator should do it. 
More than that, if a Senator does do it it comes with bad grace 
for him to stand in his place and criticize the conduct of anyone 
on this side of the Chamber. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Arizona? 
I will yield for a question, 


Mr. CURTIS. 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is not particularly a question I 
wanted to ask, but I should like to suggest the common pro- 
priety and the courtesy in this sort of an assault, and it should 
not be made in the absence of my colleague. 

f Mr. CURTIS. It is not an assault. It is a statement of 
acts. : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I know nothing about it one way 
or anotuer; but I would certainly have given notice to the 
Senator from Kansas if I had had anything to put in the 
Recorp. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Arizona was here taking 
part in this debate, and I thought he was about the Chamber 
when I began. I have been here on the floor all the time. 

Mr. ASHURST entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CURTIS. He is here now. In addition to having the 
ee read, I ask that this estimate as to what the letter cost 

read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Avcust 30, 1916, 


I hereby make the following estimate on 50.000 flve-page circular let- 
ters. according to the specifications required to conform to the samples 
submitted. The sheet of the samnle ts of a different quality than the 
four follow sheets, it being of high-grade bond that would cost whole- 
sale about 214 cents per pound laid down in Phoenix, 500 pounds 
being required for the job. Tue four follow sheets are of a cheaper 
grade of bond, costing about 134 cents per pound wholesale laid down 
in Phoenix, and 2,000 pounds being requir 


done at a separate operation on the sample $225.50 
For the stock and printing of 50.000 top letter sheets_..tcu. 227 85 
For stock and printing the four follow sheets_...._.....___ 405. 30 
For gathering the five sheets, 250.000 pieces, making two 

folds and inserting letters in envelope — 180.00 
For the stock and printing on 50,000 No. 10 envelopes . — 217.08 
Mékiog a) total of. 5-62 oo ea 1, 062, 73 

The above does not include the addressing of the envelopes. 

F. O. ADAMS, 


Superintendent Arizona Republican ‘Job Department. 

Added to the above is an item of $75 for addressing (by hand) the 
envelopes, and for stamps, $1.000. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if the Post 
Office Department has not ruled that such a letter is frankable? 

Mr. CURTIS. They have. 

Mr. KENYON. Why Is the Senator from Arizona selected for 
criticism? 

Mr. CURTIS. I stated to the committee that if I had charge 
of this measure I would amend it so as to prohibit the use of 
the letterheads of a committee, and I would also amend the law 
so us to make such matter unfrankable. The letterhead sub- 
mitted is clearly a committee letterhead. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CURTIS. For a question. 

Mr. OWEN. I will accept an amendment of that sort. 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be some more amendments sug- 
gested by me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. If it does not weaken the bill, I think I would 
accept it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I understand the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], the Post Office Department has ruled that this 
is a document which can be properly sent under the frank of a 
Senator. Am I right? 

Mr. KENYON. I asked the question 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly, 

Mr. KENYON. I asked the question of the Senator from 
Kansas and he stated thut the department had so ruled. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a most extraordinary ruling, if it 
has been done. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Kansas has yielded to 
me, It is a most extraordinary ruling. I have not been in the 
habit of criticizing the departments of the Government; 1 have 
not been in the habit of criticizing the President, as every 
Senator knows; but I have a letter here that I feel constrained 
to read and call attention to the use that is being made of the 
post oflices of the Government at the present time, It is a 
Jetter from the Democratic national committee, the treasurer 
of whom is Mr. Wilbur W. Marsh. The officers of this commit- 


tee are Vance ©. McCormick, chairman; Homer S. Cummings, 
vice chairman; Wilbur W. Marsh, treasurer; and Henry Mor- 
genthau, chairman finance committee: 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
OFFICE OF TREASURER, 
HEADQUARTERS, 30 East FORTY-SECOND STREET, 
Aew Jork, August z9, 1918. 

This letter, Mr. President, was written to a man whom Mr. 
Marsh supposed was a Democratic postmaster. He happened 
to be the Republican postmaster who was superseded some 
months ago. Mr. Marsh had not acquainted himself with that 
fact. He writes to the man supposing that he is the postmaster 
at the present time: 

Dran SiR: I wrote you— 


The man to whom the letter was written is a citizen of New 
Hampshire 2 

I wrote you some days ago asking you to supply me with the names 
and occupations of five to seven of the best Democrats in your town 
. to serve as a local branch of the Democratic national com- 

As yet I have not received a reply to that request. Possibly you 
have been away. Possibly you put my letter aside, expecting to answer 
it later. Possibly you are doubtful about whether you DOn answer It. 

Mr. Marsh had a doubt in his mind whether it was advisable 
to use the postmasters for this political purpose. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that our failure to receive 
your ig bn is holding us back. It is putting an obstruction- on the 
track. It is helping the enemy, not us. 

Please answer my letter now. Don't put it off another day. If for 
any reason you feel that 4755 can not conscientiously comply with my 
request, a prompt reply either way will be appreciated. It is now a 
good many days since my letter was mailed, and your delay is very dis- 
couraging. I assure you it is proper for you to comply 

He thought it over after he had written the other sentence, 
and concluded that it was proper to use the post offices of the 
country for political purposes— 

I trust you are really with us. 

Sincerely, yours, WILBUR W. MARSH, Treasurer. 

Mr. President, I want to say that if the Postmaster General 
is permitting the post offices to be used in that way in this coun- 
try, it is not remarkable that he ruled that the document which 
has been read could properly be sent out under a frank, which we 
all know ought not to have been done. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator contend 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to ask a question of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. Does the Senator contend that that was 
sent out under the frank of any Senator? 

Mr. GALLINGER, -I said nothing of the kind. 

Mr, SHAFROTH, Is there anything improper in the letter 
itself? 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Democratic Party thinks that the 
post offices of the country should be made political headquarters, 
there is something objectionable; if there is not, it is not so, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. He was asking for information. Is there 
anything wrong in asking for information as to five persons 
who might—— = 

Mr. GALLINGER. He asked for information from a Demo- 
crat, as he supposed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The fact that he was a Republican does 
not make him immune from any letters that might be written 
and questions that might be asked. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have heard a great deal about politi- 
eal activity, and we have been criticized a great deal about it. 
I simply want to say if this is a proper thing to do the post 
offices of the country can be used for any political purpose 
whatsoever. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator claim that the Post- 
master General is a party to it in any way? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not claim that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me there is nothing in the 
point the Senator makes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But inasmuch as he ruled that that 
extraordinary letter was frankable, I have no doubt he would 
think it proper to use the post offices for a purpose that the 
Democratic national chairman thinks would be of use, that 
is all. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CURTIS. For a question. - 

Mr. STONE. I simply want to inquire whether I understood 
the Senator from New Hampshire correctly when I understood 
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him to say that the Postmaster General has ruled thaf the letter 
he rend was frankable? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not the letter that I read, but the letter 
the Senator from Kansas had read. It is said that he ruled it 
was frankable. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. For a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was called from the Chamber about 20 
minutes ago by a constituent over at the Senate Office Building, 
and I have just returned. I have been told that my esteemed 
friend the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] had very gener- 
ously read a letter purporting to have been written by me. 
will ask if the Senator was kind enough to read it all? 

Mr. CURTIS. I had it ali read. I thought it was used in 
violation of the franking privilege notwithstanding the ruling 
of the department, and that it ought to be read. It is now in 
the ConerrssionaL Recor, and the Senator can take it from the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will yield to me, I will state 
to him that so far as his charge that this letter was in violation 
of the franking privilege is concerned, the Senater exhibits 
sweetbreads for brains when he makes such a charge. 

If the Senator will pardon me, I will state that before I pre- 
pared the fetter I asked what was the custom for the last 40 
years among Senators and Representatives. I was told that 
they send out under their frank various material, and I could 
prepare, if I wished to frank it, anything whatever in the way 
of a communication to any person, and I prepared the same. 

I then touk it to the Postmaster General, and he read it and 
said it was frankable, and he referred me to Gen. Dockery. 
The general after complimenting me on the letter said, “ It is 
the first and only letter submitted for a long time that is all 
frankable.” The general's word goes with me, but in this life 
I must have things in writing. So I suid to the general, “ Wili 
you kindly write a letter stating that the letter is frankable, 
because I have been very anxious in behalf of my constituents, 
and the American people in general, and I intend that my con- 
stituents shall have an accounting in the way as to how I have 
voted. I can not send them all copies of the ConGREssiuNAL 
Record.” 

So in the letter which the Senator from Kansas has read, 
and which has gone into the Rrconb. he has anticipated me, 
because I had prepared and sent to the Printing Office in ad- 
vance a speech which I intended to make, and I was going to put 
the same in the Recorp either to-morrow or this afternoon, con- 
taining this letter. The Senator has relieved me, but I think 
along with it should go a letter from Gen. Dockery, and I ask 
that it be read at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator can read it. 

Mr. ASHURST. The poison which the Senator has intended 
and has vainly attempted to inject into the discussion will have 


no lodgment. 

I think, if the Senator wishes to be fair in this discussion, 
he will now permit the letter from Gen. Dockery to me, stating 
that the whole thing was frankable, to go with his statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the reading of the 
letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
letter. 2 
The Secretary read as follows: 


{in your reply refer to C. D. No. 150051.] . 


Post Orrien DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
DIVISION OF CLASSIFICATION, 
ashington, July 6, 1916. 
lien. HENRY F, ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


to send to your constituents and * aha J a it oa anyana 1 
on è circular 


A. M. Dockery, 

Third Assistant Postmaster 

W. J. B. 

{Henry F. Ashurst, Arizona, chairman; Henry L. Myers, Montana; Key 
Pittman, Nevada: Harry Lane, Oregon; Robert L. Owen, Oklahoma: 
James Hamilton Lewis, illinois: Paul G. Husting, Wisconsin; Edwin 
S. Johnson, South Dakota; Thomas J. Walsh, Montana; Moses E. 
Clapp, Minnesota; Robert M. La Follette, Wisconsin ; Carroll S. Page, 
Vermont: Asie J. Gronna, North Dakota; Albert B. Fall, New Mex- 


ico; Charles 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN Arrams, 
- Washington, D. C., July 3, 1916. 
Mr Dran FRIEND * CONSTITUENT: It is but proper that 1 should 
render to the people of Arizona some account of my record as United 
States Senator, 


(Mw Inc. WCW-r.) 


The departmental work has been enormously heavy (usual regarding 
a new State), but none of it has been neglected. Every letter reveived 
by me requiring an answer has been promptly answered and the in- 
formation furnished as soon as the same could be obtained. 

Within 20 days after entering the Senate F discovered that the 
phrase “of all the national forests within said State, the area" 
(referring to Arizona) was unfortunately omitted from section 24 of 
the enabling act, although the phrase E eta in section 6 of said act, 
wherein it ref-rred to New Mexico. elieving it was the intention 
of Congress to apply the same rule to both Arizona and New Mexiro 
with regard to the proportionate amount to be paid to each State to 
the credit of the common school fund by reason of school lands in 
national forests, I obtained departmental construction ef said section 
24. which results in securing $28,000 additional annually for the Ari- 
zona commen school fund. 


bills passed by each Senator in a long session of Congress is 14, and 
it will be observed that I have passed 19. & 


light on the subject under discussion. The power and opportunity to 
render useful service in the Senate depends largely epon the sounmittes 
assignments a Senator may secure. No other Senator has more im- 


Committee on Indian Affairs, which an- 
nuall 9 over ten miliens of dollars. I am the only 
of whom I have any knowledge who has been chosen chairman 
of one of the important appropriation committees after so short a 
service, I am the ranking member; that is, l am next to the chairman 
of the Committee on Mines and Mining. a committee extremely im- 
po: to our mining States. I am a member of the Committee on 
the Jndiciary. This the law committee, and is regarded by many 
as the most important committee of the Senate, for it deals with every 
oe of law and constitutional limitation that may arise in the 
mate. As a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
ported my colleague's bill requirin; 
a year at Globe, Tucson, Prescott, and Phoenix. My membership on 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds has enabled me to 
secure favorable action on the following: A bill appropriating $110,000 
for a site and Federal building at Nogales; a bill be peed Pg 100.000 
for a Federal buildin Bougas; a bill appropriating $100,000 for a 
Federal building in Globe; a bill appropriating $7.500 for a site and 
100,000 for a eral building in tt: and a bill appropriating 
— — for a wh od for a mirija erie in — Al me 83 to-day 
vo my co! 8 approp: D 325, for a 
aeai paides in Tucson. ni 248 
I am also a member of the Committee on the Census, Expenditures In 


the Interior Department, Cuban Relations, and recently have been, 


chosen a member of the Committee on Education and Labot. 

I submit herewith a statement as to my votes upon a few of the 
important questions, which will serve as an index as to my general 
al e upon public questions: 

I voted for woman suffrage, for prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia, for a system of Government railronds in Alaska, for the income 
tax, for an inheritance tax, for rural credits, for Tarif Commission, 
for the Jill prohibiting child labor, for the Webb-Kenyon-Sheppard law, 
for the bill providing Federal aid to good roads, and under this whole- 
some good-roads law Arizona will receive for ber roads within the 
next five years from the Federal Government $1,077,000. In addition 
thereto Arizona will also receive $100,000 per year for the next 10 
years for the construction of roads within national forests in Arizona, 
and this total of 82.077.000 will be in addition to the $112.90 Ari- 
zona is now annually receiving on account of naticnal forests. [ 
voted for the bill creating a Bureau of Markets, for the resolution 

to abolish secret sessions of the Senate, for authorizing the 
artment of Agriculture to study and report upon methods pro- 
moting cooperation among farmers, for the bill limiting campai 
contributions, for the resolution investigating contributions made in 
previous anpes for establishing the new currency bill and financial 
system, the t of which law has been tọ deprive Wall Street of the 
control of the money market. and to provide a currency sufficiently 
elastic to meet the requirements of our trade at all times. I -voted 
to expel Senator Lorimer because I belleved it was proved that bribery 
and corruption had been used in ring his election. I voted to 
convict Judge Archbald because I believed the evidence disclosed that 
he had been guilty of corrupt misconduct on the Federal bench. 

I voted for the Federal Trade Commission: for freedom for the 
Filipino people: for extension of pure-food and meat-inspection acts; 
for academic and vocational education for men in the Army and Navy; 
for abolishing unfair and cut-throat competition; for requiring all con- 
tractors and subcontractors r work for the National Government 
to observe the eight-hour day; for eight-hours per day for all st- 
office clerks, letter carriers, and e in the railway post offices ; 
for the bill amending and strengthening the Bureau of Mines act, 

y tending to conserve the health and safety of metalliferous 
and coal ; for compensation of ms injured in Government 
employ: for the physical valuation of steam railroads and express 
companies: for the bill to develop rescue work in the Bureau of Mines: 
for the childrens’ bureau, and for extending the right of petition to 


at ore orders issued by some Federal judges against working men. 

a member of the Judiciary Committee I assisted in framing and 

5 the Clayton antitrust bili. which. among other things. declares 
t the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 

— prohibits arbitrary ex parte injunctions against workin 

men an tees 


port in 1915. An attempt was made to prevent the publication of the 
report, whereupon I introduced and passed a resolution providing for 
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report and 10,090 copies of the 


the printing of 109,000 copies of the 
testimony. I introduced and passed the resolution providing for the 
investigation of the labor troubles in Michigan. 1 voted in favor of 
the seaman's bill the effect of which was to relieve American seamen 
from an odious slavery. 

I ‘ed the fight in behalf of the confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis 
to be associated justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
favured Federal ald to indigent tubercular patients: election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the propie: rigid and ċlose inspec- 
tion of all PT gerbe meats : the bill to 0 — re the installation of safety 
devices on all railroads doing interstate business, which greatly dimin- 
ishes the possibility of wrecks: and the bill proposing to acq some 
Government ships fo: carrying our overseas trade. 

After three years" work on my part the principles of my bil) proposing 
to erect a Government armor-plate factory were enacted into law, and h 
virtue of this legislation the Government will save upward of $1.000, 
annually on armor piate alone. I delivered the first speech made in the 
Senate paang the nevessity for a Government plant for the fixation of 
atmoxpheri nitrogen in order to supply our American farmers with 
ee fertilizers and our Government with nitric acid for making 
explosives. 

have passed a bill appropriating $50,000 for a fish-cultural station 
in Arizona and many bills not of a public nature but for the relief of 
citizens having just claims against the Government. 

As chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs I reported the appro 
2 bill of May 15, 1914. a | items K $600, to 

disbursed in Arizona; on March 9, 1916, I ed the Indian appro- 
priation bill containing items N $688.000 to be disbu in 
Arizona. Among the principat Arizona items in the 1916 bill are two 
items of $75.000 each for beginning the construction of diversion dams 
for diverting water from the Gila River near Sacaton and above Flor- 
ence. During my term of service as a member and as chairman of the 
Indian Committee $153,300 have been appropriated for the construction 
of bridges In Arizona 

I have made it a special object to assist in securing favorable legisla- 
. 3 a t the Seeretary of the Interior set t 

At m on and reques retary o e Interior set apar 
$3,500 for the purpose of exploring for artesian water in Mohave County. 

I have introduced and am advocating a bill authorizing prospecting 
and mining on Indian reservations. I am also advocating | lation 
proposing appropriations to construct roads within Indian reservations. 

o me it seems but just that the Federa! Government should pay the 
expenses of constructing such roads, for the Government withholds these 
large tracts of land from settlers fn the State. I have also favored the 
opening to our settlers of such Indian reservations and national forests 
as were not actually uired for Indian and 3 I have 
favored appropria tons or the eradication of loco weed, foot-and-mouth 
disease, and for the destruction of predatory animals., 

In the matter of raising revenue to pay the expenses of the Federal 
Government 1 have especially urged th duated income tax, an 
inheritance tax, and excise taxes on arms and ammunition manufactured 
for shipment to foreiga countries, for, in my opinion, the above methods 
of taxation are equitable and draw heaviest upon those persons most 
able to bear the burden and lightest upon those least able. 

I have constantly cooperated with my colleague, Senator Smita, who 
is chairman of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands, and Representative Hayden in efforts to secure proper reilef 
for the water users under the Salt River and Yuma projects. I have 
made continual and vehement demands that sufficient troops be kept on 
the border to protect the lives and property of our citizens, and that all 
raiding bandits and outlaws be apprehended and speedily puntshed. 

Here 1 must stop: this etter would prove tedious to you were I to 
say more, and I wit conclude by stating that I have served with 
industry and with an earnest desire to promote your wel 

Very respectfully. yours 
HENRY F, ASHURST. 


Mr. CURTIS. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me for just one 
more question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question, certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should say for a statement, not a ques- 
tion. 

I think I should make the statement that I paid, of course, 
for the printing of this letter some $146, and made my return; 
I have filed it, in accordance with the law, and the Senator 
will find it on file with the Secretary of the Senate, wherein I 
say for printing this letter, so much money—$146, I believe. 

As to the paper, I did what the Senator from Kansas does 
and has done. and what every other Senator here does. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, right there I want to say that 
the Senator from Arizona did not do what the Senator from 
Kansas has done. When the Senator from Kansas in his cam- 
paign four years ago desired to go before his people. he paid 
the postage on every letter he sent out; he paid for every letter- 
head that was printed: and paid for every bit of paper on which 
the letters were written. That is the way the Republicans 
curry on their campaigns, 

Mr. ASHURST. I am very glad to hear that. It is very 
gratifying to learn that the Senator has in some way paid for 
something. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President. 

Mr, ASHURST. I merely want to make a further statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield only for a question. 

Mr. JONES. I merely want to make a statement in connec- 
tion with the statement made by the Senator from Arizona. 
That Senator has made his statement very broad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield; and, if so, to whom? 


Mr. CURTIS. I yield only for a question, and not for an 
argument. I wish to finish my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
yields to the Senator from Washington for a question. 

Mr. JONES, I have no question fo ask. 1 simply want to 
say that the statement made by the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHvrst] is not correct, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, before the Senntor from Ari- 
zona came in I had stated that this letter had been held by the 
department to be frankable. 

Mr. ASHURST. . I thank the Senator from Kansas for the 
statement of facts. I did not know the Senator had so stated. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply questioned the good judgment of the 
Postmaster General, and I think it is evident that not only the 
Postmaster General but every Cabinet officer of this adminis- 
tration is doing everything he can to stretch the law to help re- 
elect Mr. Wilson as President of the United States. Reports 
have come to me within the last two weeks that the administra- 
tion are sending men out over the country to the larger post 
offices and calling in the clerks to talk efficiency, and instead of 
talking efficiency they talk politics from the time they meet 
until they adjourn, and nothing is said about efficiency. 

The Senator said that he was glad that I had paid for some- 
thing. I am sorry I can not return the compliment. I have 
been in the Senate quite a time, and every time the question has 
come up as to the franking privilege or the using of the tele- 
graph frank E have noticed that the Senator from Arizona has 
always taken advantage of his right to frank, and that his right 
to do so has even been questioned heretofore. I desire, in 
passing, to call the Senator's attention to the Rxconb of July 18, 
1913, in which former Senator Bristow of Kansas stated: 

Mr. Bristow. ł have the floor. 


campaign documents that were circulated In Kansas years ago, 
since I have been a Member of this body I have not expended a hundred 
dollars a day of the funds of the United States to carry private tele- 
grams to my State on mal political business, 

Mr Asuourst. The Senator from Kansas has not been in touch with 
CCC 
* - D on ate ieg 
when it should have — bx letter and carried at his oma: epee 

The Senator from Arizona has never questioned the state- 
ment that he had used his telegram frank to that extent. He 
may represent a new State—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me 
right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 hardly wizh to ask a question, but I wish 
to have a short statement read. 

Mr. CURTIS. I decline to yield to have a statement read. 
The Senator can put it in in his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas cle- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator from Kansas will pardon 


e—_ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Arizona may pay his own 
expenses, so far as public business is concerned, but I doubt if 
he can make his constituents in Arizona believe that he was 
required to send $100 worth of telegrams in one day on official 
business. i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Kansas yield to me? ` 

Mr. CURTIS. For a question; yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What I want to say to the Senator is that 
I am a member of the Committee to Audit and Contro! the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and the question of the 
payment of these bills came before that committee. We ex- 
amined the communication which the Senator from Arizona 
had sent forth. It related to the appointment of a judge of the 
United States court, and he felt that there ought to be an ex- 
pression upon the part of the people as to who should be recom- 
mended to him, as Senator, for the purpose ef enabling him to 
make the proper recommendation to the President of the United 
States. In my judgment, unquestionably the telegrams were 
sent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am giad to hear this long-delayed statement 
of the Senator from Colorado. When the case was pending be- 
fore the Senate the Senator from Colorado was a Member of 
this body, and he did not then stand in his place and question 
the statement that was made by the former Senator from Kan- 
sas, Mr. Bristow. Mr. Bristow was then a Member of the 
Senate, and, as this record shows, he challenged the production 
of the record. He was also a member of the very committee 
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to which the Senator from Colorado has referred. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] might amend this proposed law 
further and make it a crime to “ doctor” records. 

I did not intend to make a speech on this question, and per- 
haps should not have done so but for the fact that Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber questioned the sincerity of Sena- 
tors on this side, It is claimed that you have raised your 
money for the campaign and you have distributed it. Many 
of your men now in office, whom we Republicans hope to de- 
feat in November—some 14 Senators in this body—were candi- 
dates for renomination without opposition, had no money to 
spend, or were required to spend but little. Their opponents 
have made hard campaigns, sometimes there being three and 
four candidates for the nomination, and they have already 
expended in some cases more than the bill of the Senator from 
Oklahoma authorizes. By this measure you give the sitting 
Member a great advantage, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator from Kansas to make a bill 
of particulars. 

Mr. CURTIS. It would take too long. 

Mr. OWEN. Then, take a part of the time to do that, if you 
please, 

Mr. CURTIS. We hope to adjourn to-morrow; but if the 
Senator wants me to do so I will read some of the contributions 
to the Democratic Party in the last campaign. The Senator 
from Wisconsin said the only way we could judge of the future 
was by the past. That is true. The law now requires that 
the national committees shall make a report of contributions. 
Will the Senator kindly tell the Senate, in his time, why John 
L. De Saulles, of New York, now minister to Uruguay, gave 
$5,000 to the Democratic campaign committee? 

Mr. OWEN. Well, Mr. President, this bill, I think, will meet 
contingencies of that sort. 

Mr. CURTIS. If you want to make it a crime to appoint a 
man to office who has contributed to your campaign funds, why 
do you not prepare such a measure? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should be glad to make some 
kind of a reduction. at least. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. James W. Gerard, ambassador to Ger- 
many, contributed $13,500, They must have come back to him 
the second time. Mr. Thomas D. Jones contributed $10,000, 
and then declined an appointment to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Later he contributed $10,500 more. Does the Senator in charge 
of this bill question that he made those contributions? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this bill—— 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CURTIS. I only yield for a question. 
explain in his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas de- 
cines to yield, except for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator 

Mr. CURTIS. William F. McCombs, of New York—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I decline to yield, except for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator whether or not 
he knows it to be a fact that on January 6, 1915. the state- 
ment was made by Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer that $750,000 was 
spent in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know what Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer 
said. The reports from the Secretary’s office will show. That 
is another reason—— 

Mr. OWEN. No; they do not show, unhappily. 

Mr. CURTIS. They ought to show. 

Mr. OWEN. They do not and ought not under the law, 
because the law does not provide that any showing shall be 
made under those circumstances. That is what we are trying to 
provide for now. We are trying to make these public matters. 

Mr. CURTIS. The law now requires a showing to be made 
by the national committees of every dollar contributed. The 
law now requires that reports be made by the congressional 
committees and by individuals who expend money in behalf of 
a candidate for the Senate or House; the law now requires a 
showing to be made by every candidate for Congress; the law 
now requires a showing to be made by every candidate for the 
United States Senate. That is what the law now requires. 

Mr. OWEN. The present law leaves the door wide open for 
Bill Jones or Tom Smith to spend a million dollars without 
reporting it. 


Let the Senator 


Mr. CURTIS. If that is the case, it is all spent on your side. 

Mr, OWEN. We have not that much on this side. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFISER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have some more very interesting matter here. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Oklahoma has referred 
to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will yield to the Senator on that account. 

Mr, PENROSE. Mr. Palmer was making a partisan state- 
ment without any affidavit, and I want to assure the Senator 
from Oklahoma that I have much more creditable information 
concerning the expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars 
in his behalf in his own contest for reelection in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will be glad to have the Senator 
present, or, If he will permit me, I will present for the Recorp 
the statement of Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not know that we should 
overlook any of these gentlemen who were so liberal. The Sena- 
tor would have us believe that they do not intend to contribute 
now or have not already contributed. I find here Charles R. 
Crane, of Chicago, who was offered the position of ambassador 
to Russia, but declined, gave the small sum of $40,000. Charles 
R. Crane contributed another $10,000, making $50,000. That is 
one-eighth of all that this proposed law would permit to be ex- 
pended for the election of a President. Mr. Morgenthau, of New 
York, formerly ambassador to Turkey, contributed $10,000 and 
a few days later $20,000 more. I understand he is now a member 
of the Democratie national committee. I do not know how 
much he put up when he was selected, but probably he was 
liberal. Mr. Penfield, of Germantown, Pa., by the way, and 
now ambassador to Austria, contributed $10,000. There must 
have been a little money spent in Pennsylvania on the other side; 
Mr. Penfield later contributed $12,000 more. But why go on? 
Here [exhibiting] is the list. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator to give a bill of particulars. 
The large expenditures of which he is now speaking are mat- 
ters of public record and have long been on file. Everybody 
knows about them; and it is a good thing that these matters 
are made public; but I should like the Senator, who charges 
that the Democrats have raised a large amount and have been 
expending large amounts and says he knows about it—I should 
like him to state the facts. 

Mr. CURTIS. I said, as was stated by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Brapy], that it has already been circulated in the 
newspapers 

Mr. OWEN. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. CURTIS. And it is current comment that the Demo- 
cratic administration, through the Secretary of the Treasury 
and other Cabinet officers, have raised all the money they 
need for the coming campaign. It has also been stated that in 
one State $200,000 has been sent by the Democratic organization 
or committee to help elect two United States Senators. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator for the particulars, 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, now, if the Senator desires particulars, 
I may tell him something about the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen}. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘That is a very convenient way not to auswer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, if the Senator wants to know it, I 
question the sincerity of Senators upon-the other side of the 
Chamber. They come here and talk about being opposed to 
corruption and the use of money in elections; they talk about 
the yiolation of the law; and the very men who talk the loudest 
have been at best near the edge. I remember on one occasion 
when I was down in the State of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
in the town of Guthrie, he then being a candidate for Senator, 
I was told that in the town of Guthrie you could trace the 
Senator, then a candidate, by the checks he had given out, T 
do not know whether or not that was true; but I have just 
as much right to state that and to circulate it, and more 
right, because it came to me the day after the Senator left 
Guthrie, than Senators on the other side have a right to charge 
corruption and the improper use of money upon this side. If 
the other side wants a corrupt-practices measure passed, with- 
draw the notice that Congress will adjourn to-morrow. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas permit me to interrupt him? ‘ 


Circulated on the other side of the Chamber, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Xansas has made a very 
interesting statement of the close relation between officehold- 
ing and campaign contributions., I want to call his attention 
to the fact the books are being kept well balanced and up to 
date. Abram I. Elkus contributed $12,500 to the Wilson cam- 
paign, and was appointed minister to Turkey on July 18, 1916. 
His reward was a little belated, but he got it finally, none the 
less. 

Mr. CURTIS. If Senators on the other side desire to pass 
this measure, call back a quorum in the other House, withdraw 
the notice that you are going to adjourn to-morrow, and let us 
take up this measure and perfect it. I will vote for just as 
stringent a corrupt practices act as any Senator upon the other 
side of the Chamber. As I said a few moments ago, out in my 
section of the country we do not care how strong such a law is 
made. We are asking fer no contributions from the national 
committee; no big slush fund will be used there. We are ready 
to go asfar as the Senator from Oklahoma; but even the Sena- 
tor, with all of his haste—and he has been here only about a 
couple of weeks since returning from a visit to a summer re- 
sort—in trying to force this measure through now admits that 
it is very defective and does not apply, he says, to presidential 
electors, although they elect the President and Vice President 
of the United States. Now he wants the bill amended so as to 
include them, 

Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE, It is very interesting to note, in connection 
with the remarks of the Senator from Kansas, that Cleveland 
H. Dodge gave $85,800 to the Wilson campaign fund. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not $85,000, did he? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; $85,800, which amounts to nearly one- 
fourth of the whole sum authorized to be used under this bill. 
That was a contribution not for the election but for the pre- 
nomination campaign of Woodrow Wilson, and in order, I pre 
sume, to stimulate “ the uplift.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a question while he is on the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if he will state the contributions of Ambassadors Herrick aud 
Reid to the Taft campaign in 1908? He must know what they 
were. 

Mr. PENROSE. They did not have enough money in the 
Taft campaign to pay their printing bills. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is about as accurate as many of the 
statements which the Senator has made upon this floor in the 
last few days. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am quoting an official document, and F 
say that Cleveland H. Dodge gave over $85,000 to the Wilson 
prenomination campaign. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in conclusion I want to say. 
again that, so far as I am personally concerned, I am willing 
to vote for a corrupt-practices act. You can not make it too 
strong for me, and I think it ought to include and apply to some 
of the practices of Senators upon this floor. If the Post Office 
Department will hold that an article of self-laudation that a 
Senator sends out for his own campaign purposes and to help 
him in his effort to secure reelection or renomination is frank- 
able, then the Congress ought to put its stamp of condemnation 
upon that practice. If it is lawful for the chairman of a com- 
mittee to have printed at Government expense 50,000 or 100,000 
of the committee letterheads and use them in his campaign, 
then there sheuld be brought in a bill making such acts un- 
lawful. Every candidate for election or reelection should pay 
the expenses of his campaign and take nothing out of the Treas- 
ury of the Government or abuse the rights of a Senator. The 
Senator from Oklahoma now admits that one provision of his 
bill is wrong, . 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; Mr. President, I have not admitted any- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. CURTIS, 


sild 


‘The Senator has already amended it, and has 


Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; I simply was willing to accept an amend- 
ment in order to conciliate some of the opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the Senator so anxious to get this measure 
through that he will put any old thing in it? 

Mr. OWEN. Well, it was not “any old thing” quite; it 
Was 
at CURTIS. Why does not the Senator stand for his own 

Mr. OWEN. The amendment came from one of the Senator's 
colleagues. He requested it, and I yielded to it in order to make 
progress. 

Mr. CURTIS. Wen, the Senator admits it must have been a 
proper request, or he would not have yielded to it. The Senator 
knows it is unfair in the middle of a campaign to reduce the 
amount that a candidate may expend. The Senator must know 
that, and that is what we are complaining of. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That if this bill becomes a law it would 
not include the expenditures of the past, but would only be 
operative from the time it was enacted, which would entitle the 
Republican committee, or any other committee of a national 
party, to expend $400,000? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the other side should be in 
control of the next Senate, I would dislike to trust a contest 
if a man expended more than he was allowed under the law, 
even if it should be enacted in the middle of a campaign, es- 
pecially if the Senate was close. On this question of raising 
funds I want to have read in this connection an article which 
appeared in the Washington Herald of March 31, 1915. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
Secretary will read the article. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald, Mar. 31, 1915.] 


DEMOCRATS RAISING FUNDS— PALMER SIGNS LETTERS ASKING FOR MONEY 
FOR COMING CAMPAIGN, 


An appeal is being sent out from the Democra 

ores juarters in Washington signed by A. Mitchell Palmer, recently 

ted justice of the United States Court of Claims, asking for 
funda to to promote the work of the committee. Mr. Palmer has 
the letter as chairman of the subcommittee on finance. Each member 
of the national committee has been urged to collect all the funds pos- 
sible to start the work, and eres have been sent to men who have 
8 to the campaign in the past. Members of Congress have 


of the letters. 
A oe, was afloat yest that the letter appealed for a fund of 
3 to start a movement for the reelection of Wilson, but Mr. 
Imer, who was busy —.— me headquarters signing his name to letters, 


denied that it was to te a boom for the President's renomination. 


tic national committee 


“The President wi bei 5 said he. It will not be 
ecessary to organize for that That has been settled ali along. 
All this. this talk about work un = the. “surface in the interest of other 


candidates is unfounded.” 


Mr. CURTIS. No; the money was needed for the election. 
So we behold an appointee of the President of the United States 
as far back as March, 1915, a man who had been recently 
appointed to a judicial position, raising campaign funds for the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 
Nay, more, you can bring in 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRYAN. Did Mr. Palmer accept the appointment to the 
bench? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know as to that. The article in the 
paper says he had recently been appointed a justice of the 
Court of Claims, 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator knows that he did not accept the 
appointment. 

Mr. CURTIS. A Senator sitting near me says that Mr. Palmer 
was nominated but declined the appointment, 

Mr. BRYAN. Let us get that straight. Mr. Palmer was not a 
judge sitting on the bench when he was acting in that capacity. 

Mr. CURTIS. He had been nominated at the time the article 
was printed. 

Mr. BRYAN. And had declined. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, at any rate, he never qualified. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, well, it does not make any difference. 

Mr. BRYAN. It makes a considerable difference, 

Mr. CURTIS. He stood so well with the administration that 
they would appoint him to office and then appeint him to go out 
and collect funds, 
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Mr. BRYAN. The point I wanted to make was to get the 
Senator to admit that he was not a judge upon the bench when 
acting in that capacity. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why, I will admit that; certainly. He was 
nominated, but declined afterwards. 

I will say this further: Go yonder in the Secretary's office, 
bring in the names of your postmasters that have been appointed 
in the last two years. and you will find in some States that 90 
per cent of them contributed to campaign funds about two years 
ago. The trouble with some of the Senators on the other side— 
some of them, not all of them—is that they want to get up here 
and tell how good they are, when their records hardly sustain 
their contentions. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from 
Kansas will not leave the Chamber 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not going to. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall feel obliged to make some state- 
ments that he ought to hear. 

It is an easy thing to play the rôle of Pharisee, and point to 
the width of our phylacteries, assume virtue, but have no 
character, and therefore assail some one who has. That is a 
yery easy thing to do. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas in my absence—and 
I make no complaint of that; for as I said before, I was called 
out of the Chamber for half an hour—saw fit to put into the 
Recorp a letter of mine. He was within his rights in incor- 
porating that letter in the Recorp. I have had read to the 
Senate and to the country a statement from the Assistant 
Postmaster General to the effect that the letter was frankable. 
Of course, I could not exercise the excellent taste in the prepara- 
tion of the letter that the Senator from Kansas exercises in all 
departments of life. As to the particular composition of the 
letter, possibly the Senator might improve on it; but at least 
it stated the truth. It stated my vote upon various matters pre- 
sented for action. I am quite content to rest that particular 
phase of the Senator’s harangue upon the statement of the 
Post Office Department that the letter had a right to be sent 
through the mail. 

The Senator then, with a bitterness that arises only from 
his desire to see me defeated for reelection if he can—but he 
will not see it; his malice will be thwarted, because in my State 
any condemnation which comes to me from the Senator from 
Kansas will be accepted by the right-thinking people as a letter 
of commendation—the Senator saw fit then to state that some 
year or two ago I had telegraphed some newspapers in Arizona, 
not in cipher code, and he reiterated a charge which his dis- 
tinguished predecessor from Kansas, Mr. Bristow, at that time 
made regarding some telegrams which I sent to the public. 

Mr. President, soiling another will not make me clean. If 
the letters were not public business, my action ought to be criti- 
cized. But they were public business. The trouble with the 
Senator from Kansas is that he knows I have been an indus- 
trious and an active man, and have been in communication 
with the people rather than in communication with „special 
interests.” That is what is the trouble with him. I have taken 
the people into my confidence. He did take special interests 
into his confidence. That is the difference between the Senator 
from Kansas and myself. 

I ask that the Secretary may read a letter from the Sergeant 
at Arms with respect to the telegrams of which the Senator 
complains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read, in 
the absence of objection. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should like to have the whole matter read, 
date and all. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SERGEANT AT Arms, 
September 23, 1914. 
Hon, Hexny F. ASHURST, 
United Statcs Senate, 

Sm: For your information, will state that the bills of the various 
telegraph companies for send official telegrams for the United States 
Senate, accompanied by the original messages, are always referred to 
my office, where they are audited and then referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. This 
committee is composed of Senators WILLiaus (chairman), SHAFROTH, 
REED, DILLINGHAM, and Bristow. After the approval of the bills by 
the said committee and the approval thereof indorsed by the chairman 
the bills are sent to the Secretary of the Senate for payment by the 
financial clerk. j 

The financial clerk informs me that all bills for telegraph messages 
sent or received to March 31, 1914, have been received by him as 
approved by the chairman of the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and that in no instance was pay 
ment for any message disallowed. Therefore, all your telegrams, and 
especially those telegrams to which Senator Bristow, of sas, ob- 
jected in July, 1913, have been audited and decided by the com- 
mittee to be official business and not private or personal business. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


CHARLES P. Hiactxs, 
Sergeant ot Arms, United States Senate. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I occupied the attitude of one 
who was charged by a fellow Senator with having committed an 
impropriety. My fellow Senator who made the charge was a 
member of the committee, and it became his duty later to act 
as a judge in that case; but he was at least honest enough, 
when the facts were presented to him, to join with his fellow 
Senators and say, This is public business.” 

So the charge of the Senator from Kansas in the exuberance 
of his zeal falls harmless at my feet. The letters I have sent 
are public business, The Post Office Department say I had a 
right to send them, and they said so before I sent them. They 
said it was one of the few, if not the only one, which had in it 
nothing but official business, 

The charge of the Senator's former colleague, the Senator's 
predecessor, that the telegrams were not public business has 
been exploded, the bill has been audited and passed upon by the 
committee of the Senate chosen for that particular purpose, 
and they were found to be not “part” public business but 
“all” public business. I am very content to let the record 
respecting myself on this particular point rest just there, and 
say that if my services in the Senate and my services to the 
country are so poor and so weak that my defeat could be 
caused by such a politician as the Senator from Kansas I ought 
to be retired from public life. If he ‘has it in his power to de- 
stroy a servant of the people, if he, with many lines in times 
past running to the various interests, connecting him and the 
interests, can destroy a man who has earnestly tried to serve 
the people, I welcome the issue, and I do not shrink from it. 

Now, let us see about this Pharisee from Kansas, who points 
to the width of his phylacteries, and in the exuberance of his 
zeal says that some Senators have telegraphed too much. I will 
read the Senator a telegram. I do not say that that telegram 
should not haye been sent. It is a matter of taste. Was it good 
taste when I wired the newspapers of my State asking their 
opinion as to a Federal judge? The country must say whether 
that was good taste or not. The telegrams were sent to news- 
papers. I sent a copy of my letter to all the people of my State, 
and I expect to continue to send letters to the people of my Stute. 

When Mr. Root was Secretary of War some years ago the 
junior Senator from Kansas was not a Member of this body. He 
was a Member of the other House. The records are ayailable to 
him now, if he wishes to peruse them, Mr. Taft was Secretary 
of War. The few telegrams that I sent in trying to select a 
good Federal judge—and we did select 2 most excellent Federal 
judge to serve the public—I presume cost three or four hundred 
dollars. We spent that amount in getting a good Federal judge. 
That is a frightful thing to the Senator from Kansas, to spend 
three or four hundred dollars to assist the people in selecting an 
excellent Federal judge. It is a frightful thing here to the 
Senator from Kansas that a Senator should see fit to communi- 
cate with his constituents. 

But about this communication which took place between Sec- 
retary Root and Gov. Taft, Governor of the Philippine Islands: 
Mr. Taft on April 15, 1903, sent a telegram as follows from the 
Philippine Islands, at 52 cents a word: 


Apntt. 15, 1903. 
Srcwar, Washington: 


Stood trip well, rode horseback 25 miles to 5,000 feet altitude. Hope 
amebic dysentery cured. Great Province this, only 150 miles from 
Manila, with air as bracing as Adirondacks or Murray Bay— 


Fifty-two cents a word! The Senator from Kansas is silent 
about that. He objects, now, when the people get a chance to 
choose a good judge— 


Only pines and grass lands. Temperature this hottest month in the 
hilippines in my cottage porch at 3 in the afternoon 08. Fires are : 


necessary night and morning. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

Mr, ASHURST. No; I do not yield at this time. L do not 
wish to have my remarks broken into. I will yield later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then the commentator makes this state- 
ment: 

As quick as the wires could bring it, he received the following reply: 

Wasnincrox, D. C., April 16, i903. 


Tarr. 


Tarr, Manila: 
Referring to telegram from your office of 15ih instant, how Is horse? 


OOT, 

[Laugliter.] 

Fifty-two cents a word, inquiring “How is the horse?“ But 
when a Senator who is not dominated by “special interests” 
comes here and telis the people abont his votes this Pharisee 
from Kansas is shocked! i 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I do not yield now. That did not shock 
thè Senator. Now, just another word: 

“How is the horse? "—52 cents a word! The Senator from 
Kansas is as silent as the tomb about such a telegram, but he 
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makes much about a telegram that I sent to the newspapers of 
Arizona asking what in their opinion would be a very excellent 
way of securing the advice of the people as to whom I might 
recommend for Federal judge. Oh, that is an improper use of» 
my frank! 

In 1913 a corrupt lobby was driven from this city. The Presi- 
dent of the United States announced that an insidious lobby 
was trying to influence legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator from Arizona takes up 
that question, I want to ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
Secretary Root, the Secretary of State, and Gov. Taft at that 
time had personal franks for the purpose of telegraphing on 
questions of personal business? 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, yes; at 52 cents a word. 

Mr. SMOOT. No: not at any number of cents a word. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; at 52 cents a word. I went to the 
telegraph office and asked about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator whether those two 
men did not have franks, not only from the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. but from the Cable Co. as well? 

Mr. ASHURST. All I know is that the Cable Co. tells me 
that they charged the Government 52 cents a word for those 
messages. That is all 1 know. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 
Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 
Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire if there was any 


return message about the condition of the horse? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. No, Mr. President. No other telegram is 
disclosed as to the condition of the horse, 

When this lobby, which was driven from the city by this 
Congress and by Woodrow Wilson, was trying to influence legis- 
lation, there was some more franking done. There was a man 
who testified—to wit, Col. Martin M. Mulhall, I believe—that 
“Sugar at a glance” wus prepared under or by his direction. 
It was sent out under the frank of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loba], and the cost to the public for send- 
ing out that document in behalf of special interests was $28,000! 

I «um corrected with the statement that the cost was $57,000; 
and n suit is now pending, brought by the Government of the 
United States, to recover that sum of money. The Senator 
from Kansas is silent about that. It was very appropriate, 
froin his viewpoint, to send out under frank fifty-odd thousand 
dollars’ worth of material in behalf of the special interests, 
but a very inappropriate thing, from his narrow viewpoint, 
to send out a letter to one's own constituency, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes; a question only. The Senator says 
that “an insidious lobby“ was driven from the Capitol. I re- 
member that I was called to testify in that famous case, and 
I have been looking for a report from the committee. Has the 
Senutor any reason to suppose that one will be made? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have three or four volumes here on my 
desk. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the testimony. 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘That is the testimony? 

Mr, GALLINGER, Yes, I never have seen a report. Does 
the Senator know whether there is n report? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am unable to say. I think, though, that 
in view of the disclosures that were made, whether a report has 
been made or not it is unnecessary. The lobby absconded, The 
lobby fled, and is now required to make legitimate and proper 
arguments before committees, instead of arguments that are 
of un inappropriate and unseemly character. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I have never before known an investi- 
gating committee that did not make a report. I ask the ques- 
tion in good faith, because I have been looking for it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not know whether a report was made 
or not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator does not really think any 
great good was done so far as the lobby was concerned, does he? 

Mr. ASHUKST. Why, certainly. Under the old Taft and 
Roosevelt régimes the special interests secured from Congress 
just about what they wanted, and Senators on that side helped 
them to do it 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 do not yield now. When the Senator 
fron Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] came to the Senate he was 
an outeast and an Ishmaelite among you because he stood for 
honest government when you did not. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Well 
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Mr. ASHURST. He stood for equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none, and you stood for the opposite; therefore 
he was an outcast. 

Mr. GALLINGER, 
me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I make no personal statement. I refer to 
Senators PENROSE and GALLINGER, and Lopcr and Certis, and 
men of that kind. If that is personal—why, yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has no right to make that 
statement. In the first place, he is violating the rule of the 
Senate in referring to Senators by their names, 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say, “the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire,“ then. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that would be in better taste, 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is a judge of good taste. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I am, sometimes. Now, I have seen 
lobbyists in the galleries looking down approvingly on the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, and I noticed the other day that there 
was a copper lobby here. Did the Senator see any of those men? 

Mr. ASHURST. A copper lobby? 

Mr. GALLINGER. A copper lobby. 

Mr. ASHURST. If there was one here I know nothing of it. 
Some very legitimate and proper arguments were made to me; 
some telegrams and letters were sent to me. I did not put them 
in the Recorp, but they were in behalf of or against a certain 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. They 
fidently. 

Mr, ASHURST. I am glad to see the ponderous form of my 
obese friend from Pennsylvania rise, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators’ will please address 
the Chair before interrupting. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I yleld to that shining exemplar of morals and purity in politics, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. ‘President, as long as the Senator is 
talking about lobbies, he might as well refer to the most re- 
cent, lobby. The copper lobby very confidently counted on the 
Senator from Arizona, and his colleagues gave him the distin- 
guished honor of offering the amendment which struck out of the 
revenue bill the tax on the component parts of munitions, doubt- 
less to endear him still further to the copper lobby in Arizona 
and other Western States. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania should say that a lobby influenced my vote in that par- 
ticular, I would say, of course, that the Senator lied. I would 
say that. That may be—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will admonish Sen- 
ators to observe the rules of decorum. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will use a few moments now in regard to 
the copper tax 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator would better 
withdraw the remark he has just made. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I say, if the Senator asserts that any 
ier or other lobby influenced me—if he says that. Does he 

y it 

Mr. PENROSE. 
suspicious zeal. 

Mr. ASHURST. Well, then, if he withdraws his statement, I 
withdraw mine. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course, appearances are often deceiving, 
I will say to the Senator from Arizona that I am a little near- 
sighted, and maybe I did not 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, Mr. President, a emake of the character 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania has just made is as much 
out of order as the remark of the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must ask Senators 
to observe the rules of decorum in debate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator says certain 
things deceive. I leave it to the judgment of the American peo- 
ple as to whose appearance, the Senator’s or mine, would be 
the more liable to deceive. 

I have no desire to engage in a bitter personal controversy. 
The Senators on that side started this. You made the assault 
on me, and now you ought not to complain when I reply. You 
make an assault, and then when a reply is made you say it is 
personal and improper. 

I want now to say just a few words on the copper question. 
The House of Representatives passed a bill which laid a direct 
tax on copper. It did not appeal to me because I thought it was 
unjust, and certainly I have never been the apologist for any 
of the larger copper-mining companies, if they need an apolo- 
gist. So far as their political activities in my State are con- 
cerned, I haye received but very scant support or comfort from 


Is the Senator making that personal to 


counted on the Senator very con- 


I do not know. The Senator exhibited very 
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them. It has gone to the other side, to my ‘opponents, as a rule. 
But because an unjust thing is about to be attempted that fact 
does not preclude me from trying to correct that injustice. 
Whether a mun be a supporter of mine or whether an institu- 
tion be a supporter of mine or not does not weigh in the balance 
with me when I come to consider its legal and just demands and 
claims. A tax upon copper was unjust unless you should levy 
it also on steel, iron, coal, wood, zinc, and all other materials. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, just a word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona has 
the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply want to say that I think the Senator 
should be fair enough to state that I never heard of the cable- 
grams which he claims were sent between Gov. Taft and Secre- 
tary Root until they were read here this afternoon. I would 
condemn a Cabinet officer just as quickly as I would a Senator 
for violating the franking privilege. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senate 
has taken up this bill. A short time ago, as I understand, an 
amendment was offered which, if adopted, would provide that 
this act shall take effect on January 1, 1917. I trust that 
amendment may not be Incorporated in the law. It seems to 
me that now is the accepted time for legislation of this char- 
acter. Of course I should infinitely prefer that a law be 
adopted which would take effect January 1. 1917, rather than 
to have no legislution upon the subject. I think it Is unfor- 
tunate that this has been so long delayed. I would not say that 
any one Senator is more responsible for it than another, or that 
one side of the Chamber is more responsible for it than another. 
We all know that this has been a very busy session, and many 
important things remain apon the calendar to be disposed of. 

Mr. President, Senators have referred to contributions which 
have been made to campaign funds in the past. and particularly 
to contributions which have been made to the campuign of our 
present Chief Executive, and to the fact that certuin appoint- 
ments have been parceled out to certain gentlemen who were 
friendly enough to contribute toward the expenses of that cam- 
puign. I do not think the Senator who referred to this was 
quite fair. He spoke of it as though it were something unusual. 
I have before me the record of the investigations of the 
campaign-fund investigating committee; and in the testimony of 
Mr. Sheldon I find as contributors the names of such men as 
these, who were beneficiaries at the hands of the Taft ad- 
ministration : 

Larz Anderson. 825.000. 

Whitelaw Reid. 810.000. 

Robert Bacon. 85.000. 

Myron T. Herrick, chairman, $50,000. 

And we, perhaps, could go on and name others. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator state to what positions 
those men were appointed? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. Herrick was an ambassador, Mr. 
Robert Bacon was an ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid was an 
ambassador, and Mr. Larz Anderson was an ambassador or 
minister. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Appointed by whom? 

Mr. POMERENE. By President Taft. I could refer to others. 

I have also before me the hearings before the campaign-fund 
investigating committee, and there was a peculiarly illuminating 
exhibit furnished before that campaign committee by Mr. Elmer 
Dover, who for a time was chairman of the Republican national 
committee. It gives the names of the contributors to the Re- 
publican campaign fund, and it is interesting to note the great 
financial interests represented hy them. I am going to ask 
that this list be printed as an exhibit to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
millions of dollars were contributed during that campaign, and 
there were contributions of like character on both sides. I 
want to be perfectly fair about this. I refer to it, first. be- 
cause of the reference which was made on the other side of 
the Chamber, and, secondly, because the facts are such that 
they ought to be an object lesson for us to«luy when we have 
under consideration this legislation. That is the portion of this 
information which gives to it a very important character and 
a yery important bearing upon this subject. We should not 
lose our temper in discussing this matter. I assume that we 
are all actuated by a higher purpose than that. Me 

Mr. President, a corrupt-practices act can not be made too 
drastic for me. No one who has kept touch with the political 
campaigns of the last generation, if he is honest with hiuself, 
will hesitate to admit that the lavish use of money in elections 


it is so 


has been most baneful in its influence upon the public mind. I 
will not consume the time of the Senate in trying to define why 
this is so or how it is so. Fair-minded men everywhere take 
it for granted. I think I should have perhaps contented myself 
with casting my vote in favor of taking up this meusure, and 
then voting for its passage with such amendments as further 
discussion might suggest, if it were not for the fact that my 
failure to express my views might be misconstrued. 

I have been honored by my party with the renomination as 
a candidate for the seat I now have the privilege to occupy. 
I come from a State which is generally regarded as a Republican 
State. We have carried it in four out of the five last cam- 
paigns for governor. I am confident we shall win in the coming 
election. Everyone who is familiar with Ohio politics believes 
that in a number of elections to the United States Senate in the 
State of Ohio the seat was bought and paid for. The men who 
participated in these corruptions have for the most purt gone 
to their reward, and I would be glad to draw the veil over the 
past except for present conditions in my State and in the coun- 
try. Not that I have a desire to tear open old sores or to point 
the finger of scorn toward acts which have been heretofore 
committed, but because I hope hereby to challenge the atten- 
tion of our State and of the country to these conditions of the 
past in order that we may ascertain what is our duty now and 
what shall be our duty in the future. 

Under the corrupt-practices act of the State of Ohio (sec. 
5175-2) every candidate voted for at any election or primury 
election held in the State, and every person, committee, or asso- 
ciation of persons, incorporated or unincorporated, who huve 
contributed, promised, received, or expended, directly or in- 
directly, any money or thing of value in connection with the 
election or primary is required within 10 days thereafter to file 
an itemized statement showing in detail— 

All the moneys or things of value so contributed, promised, received, 
or expended, and all the liabilities directly or indirectly incurred in 
connection with such elections. 

Under this statute, Mr. Herrick, the successful Republican 
nominee at the recent primary, filed his statement with the 
secretary of state at Columbus, showing that he had personally 
spent or contracted to spend in his primary campaign the sum 
of $22,175, and the so-called Herrick Voter’s League filed their 
statement with the secretary of state, showing their expendi- 
tures in this same behalf aggregating $29.000, or a total of 
$51,175. I am advised that there are other organizations 
throughout the different counties in the State which likewise 
spent considerable sums of money in Mr. Herrick's behalf, 
The newspapers in Ohio, I am informed, have estimated the 
expenditures in this campaign at $150,000 to $200,000, and they 
report Republican politicians as having stated so. Now, I want 
to be perfectly fair. Iam not here to say that any of this money 
was corruptly expended. I do not know whether it was or not, 
and, so far as this statement is concerned, I am willing to 
assume that it was not corruptly expended, but I am here to say 
that the expenditure of this sum of money, or anything similur 
to it, is altogether vicious in its influence upon the public. 

I am here to say that when any man has rendered such great 
service, whether in a public or private capacity, which should 
so appeal to the publio electorate that he should be further hon- 
ored by his fellow citizens with a seat in the United States 
Senate, it is not necessary that he spend this vast sum of 
money in order to show his popularity or the merits of his 
great service. Think of it! The American people in their wis- 
dom, through the Congress, have said, in their judgment, that 
a salary of $7,500 per year, or $45,000 for a term of six yenrs, 
is a reasonable compensation for services that a Senator is sup- 
posed to render to his constituency; and yet we have an ex- 
ample in my home State of the spending of more than $50,000— 
more than the entire salary of an entire term—in order to se- 
cure the nomination for this exalted position to which he has 
been so spontaneously called by the suffrage of his fellow citi- 
zens! And if he is willing to approve the expenditure of this 
amount of money in order to be successful at a primary elec- 
tion, how much more will he expend in order that he may ob- 
tain the coveted honor in the election? 

Senators, T had supposed that the day was past in my own 
State when any man by the aid of money would seek to secure 
for himself a seat in this body. If nominations are to be se- 
cured, and thereafter an election, by this lavish expenditure of 
money, what encouragement will there be for any man of modest 
means, no matter what his talents or what his merits may be, 
to aspire to a seat in this body? As for myself, I covet the 
honor of retiring from this Senate rather than to be elected by 


‘the extravagant and lavish use of money. I would not pay 
‘$20,000 for a nomination and election to the United States Sen- 


ate if I could, and I could not if I would. If I am obliged to 
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combat an avalanche of dollars from a big bank account, the 
people of my own State will know it, if to tell them is the last 
“thing on earth that 1 shall do. I have no objection to any man 
being a millionaire, and I have no objection to his multiplying 
lis millions many times by honorable means, but I do object to 
these doYars being the stepping-stone into the legislative body 
which plays so great n part in the governmental operations of 
this great country of ours. 

Among the contributors to the Herrick Voters’ League fund 
are many citizens of prominence in Cleveland who rank among 
her richest men. They are living witnesses to the truth of 
David Harum's philosophy as embodied in the sentence,“ Them 
that’s got gits,” and some of these contributors, I suspect, are 
willing to “git” by legislation. It is no compliment to any 
man to secure a nomination or an election to a high office by 
the lavish expenditure of money. It is no compliment to the 
people of a great State to know that a nomination or an election 
has thus been attained. It is neither complimentary to the 
ability nor the standing of any man who thus asserts that he 
and his friends find it necessary to spend large sums of money 
to make the people appreciate and understand his ability or 
position in society, and it is not complimentary to the people to 
say to them that this money should be spent in order to en- 
lighten the electorate as to its duties. And, more, it is not 
fair to competitors of equal character and ability to compel them 
fo meet propaganda which only money without limit can spread 
throughout the State. 

To my very great disappointment, no limitation is placed on 
the amount which may be expended in the State of Ohio for 
either a nomination or election, or both, to the Senate, unless 
it is embraced in the provision of the statute limiting the ex- 
penses of a Member of Congress to $2,000, and this I doubt. 
The only limitation to be found anywhere is that contained in 
the Federal statute which has been so yaguely drawn that it 
is a question as to whether or not it will afford any protection 
against the vicious practices which have grown up throughout 
the country. And it may be that if one hundred thousand or a 
million dollars are turned loose in the Ohio senatorlal campaign 
this year, there is no legal way to prevent it. I went into this 
matter most thoroughly several years ago when the Stephenson 
ease was up for consideration. To my very great regret, this 
investigation showed that there was no law, common or statu- 
tory, State or National, placing a limitation upon the amount 
that could be expended at that time in the nomination and 
election of candidates to the United States Senate. The present 
Federal corrupt-practices act was passed and approved August 
10, 1911, three years after the Stephenson clection. Whatever 
muy have been thought of its effectiveness at the time it was 
passed, it is very clear, Judging from what has transpired in 
Ohio, that it places no limitation upon the amount that can 
be expended in behalf of any candidate, though under the stat- 
ute itself he can not spend exceeding $10,000, but this does not 
include any “assessment fee or charge made or levied upon a 
candidate by the laws of the State in which he resides or for 
his necessary personal expense incurred for himself alone for 
traveling and subsistence, stationery and postage, writing and 
printing (other than in newspapers), and distributing letters, 
circulars, and postals, and for telegraph and telephone service.” 

The practice of expending large sums of money in elections 
is and ought to be condemned by every law-abiding citizen, 
No man who seeks to win his seat in this Senate or any legisla- 
tive body, or to enter other public office by the extravagant use 
of money will ever have my support, whether he is on my ticket 
or not. 

Do Senators on either side of the Chamber believe that large 
campaign expenditures should be permitted? I am sure they 
do not. Do Senators believe that $50,000 ought to be used 
in any one State to secure a nomination for election to this 
place? Does not this vast expenditure for the primary indicate 
a willingness to expend larger sums by those interested in 
securing the election of their candidate? It is not too late to 
prevent it, and I want to appeal to Senators who believe in 
honest elections—and I assume we all do—to record the will of 
the people now. and while it is not too Inte, and to stay here 
long enough to place upon the statute books a law which will 
be suflicient to reduce to a minimum the vicious practices 
which will occur if we fail to act. Our duty is plain. The 
people of every State, irrespective of party, with few and rare 
exceptions, will applaud our efforts if we remain here until 
this corrupt-practices bill, or something akin to it, shall be 
placed on the statute books, 

I want to add that if it is feared that the bill or any pro- 
visions of it are retroactive, of course an amendment can be 


added to the bill svhieh-would very readily prevent that, if such 
an amendment were necessary. 
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Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if he will not consent to lay aside the bill for a 
short time that we may have an executive session, and after 
that we can resume its consideration. 

Mr. OWEN. I am willing to have the bill temporarily laid 
aside subject to the executive session. with the understanding 
that after the executive session is disposed of we shall then 
proceed with the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator agrees to lay it aside for the 
present? 

Mr. OWEN. For the present for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oklahoma does not 
want to exact a promise that a motion to take up—— 

Mr. OWEN. I make no exaction of a promise., I am simply 
willing to lay it aside with that understanding, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator would not exclude any other 
Senator from moving to take up another bill if he saw proper 
to do so? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think I would have the power if I 
wanted to do it. 

Mr, STONE. I merely paid the ordinary courtesy due in 
making a request of a Senator in charge of a bill when I asked 
the Senater from Oklahoma if he was willing that it might be 
laid aside temporarily, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, hy D. K. Hemp- 
stend, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagrees 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16763) to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes, ugrees to the 
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conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. KITCHIN, 
Mr. Rarxry, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Hutz of Tennessee, Mr. FORDNEY, 
Mr. GARDNER, and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 455) to define the rights and privileges of the trustees 
of municipally owned interstate railways, and construing the 
acts to regulate commerce with reference thereto, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 455. An act to define the rights and privileges of the 
trustees of municipally owned interstate railways and con- 
struing the acts to regulate commerce with reference thereto 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two hours and ten 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. Jon xsox of South Dakota), from 
the Committee on Claims, to which were referred the following 
bills, reported them each without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

S. 6867. A bill for the relief of Lena Garagnon (Rept. No. 
868) ; and 

S. 6868. A bill for the relief of Ethel Frederickson and daugh- 
ter Ethel (Rept. No. 869). 


IMMIGRANT STATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 6034) to make available a portion of the appropriation 
for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such count- 
ers, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and laundry 
equipment, and so forth, as necessary in connection with said 
station, and I submit a report (No, 870) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows : 

Be it enacted, cte., That the act of 8 approved July 17. 
1914 (38 Stats, ch. 152, p. 513), increasing the limit of cost for the 
immigration station at Baltimore, Md., from $280,000 to $550,000 be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to make said amount also 
available for such counters, screens, railings, seats. bunks, 
kitchen and laundry equipment, etc., as may be deemed necessary in 
connection with said station. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 7003) granting a pension to Thomas F. Maher; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: l 

A bill (S. 7004) granting an increase of pension to Fred 
Hauk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 7005) granting a pension to Lola A. Cheek; and 

A bill (S. 7006) granting a pension to Clyde C. Morris; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 7007) granting an increase of pension to Elias 
Andrew (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7008) granting a pension to Catherine Stapleton 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 7009) granting a pension to Bertha B. Pratt; and 

A bill (S. 7010) granting an increase of pension to John 
Luther Skinner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. Jonnson of Maine) :- 

A bill (S. 7011) granting a pension to Harry C. Chute (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 7012) granting a pension to William W. Nally 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 7013) granting a pension to Edward F. Griswold; 
to the Committee on Pensions, i 
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By Mr. CHILTON: 
A bill (S. 7014) granting a pension to George C. Hayes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS. 


Mr. CHILTON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
265), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Census be, and it is hereby, 


authorized to employ an additional clerk at the rate of $100 a month 
until otherwise provided by law. 


LOBBY INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
266), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resotved. That the time by which the Committee on the Judiciary 
was instructed to report to the Senate on the investigation by a sub- 
committee thereor authorized under Senate resolution No, 92, Sixty- 
third Congress. first session, peing a resolution instructing them to 
investigate the charge that a lobby is maintained to influence Jegisla- 
tion pending in the Senate, which was heretofore extended by resolu- 
tions of June 6 and June 26, 1913 and February 19 (calendar day 
March 3), 1915, be, and the same is hereby. extended so as to permit 
the sald subcommittee to conclude its investigation and the committee 
to make its report to the Senate in the second session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress; and that the authority granted under resolutions of 
August 9. 1913; October 8 (calendar day, October 12), 1914: and 
February 19 (calendar day, March 3). 1915, for the incurring and pay- 
ment of expenses .8 3 extended for the same length of time so 
far as it relates to the said investigation and report. 


PUBLIC-LAND STATUTES (S. DOC. NO, 547). 


Mr. CHILTON. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably without amendment Senate resolution 243 to 
print the publication entitled “Publie Land Statutes of the 
United States” as n Senate document, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to amend the resolution by Inserting, 
in line 1, after the word“ That,” the words “10,000 copies of“; 
in line 2, after the word “ printed,” to strike out “as a Senate 
document and that 3,000 additional” and insert “of which 
5.000”; in line 8, after the word “copies,” to insert “shall”; 
in the same line, after the word “be,” to strike out“ printed“; 
in line 4, after the words “Senate folding room,” to insert 
“4.000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives "; in 
the same line, after the word “ thousand,” to strike out add 
tional” and insert “copies”; and in line 5, before the word 
Committee,“ to insert “use of the.” 

The amendments were agreed to; 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resulvcd, That 10,000 copies of the publication entitled “ Public 
Land Statutes of the United States“ be printed, of which 5.000 copies 
shall for the use of the Senate folding room, 4,000 coples for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 1,000 coples for the use of 
the Committee on Public Lands. 3 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. On August 21 the bill (S. 5886) 
extending the time for the completion of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn.. and so forth, together 
with the amendinents of the House, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. I am directed by that committee to report 
back the bill and amendments of the House, with an additional 
proviso to section 2, and I ask for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Commerce will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add as an additional proviso to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4: 


Provided further, That the term “ passage,“ as used in the fore- 
going proviso, for which said sum of 25 cents is made the maximum 
rate of charge, shall inelnde the right of the passenger to be carried 
over the approaches and connecting railway tracks of said bridge from 
the nearest stopping place to recelve and discharge passengers at one 
terminal thereof to the nearest like stopping place at the other terminal 
thereof. And tais proviso shall apply to and govern the authorized 
charge for passage to be made by the Kansas City & Memphis Railway 
& Bridge Co. for passage over its bridge and the approaches and con- 
necting railway tracks thereof, across the Mississippi River, at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


So as to make section 2 of the bill read: 


Sec. 2. That the proviso in section 1 of said act approved August 23, 
1912, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: “/’ro- 
vided, That said bridge shall be so constructed, maintained, and op- 
erat that, in addition to its nse for railroad purposes, it shall pra 
vide for an ct EAs and a separate roadway and approaches and con 
tinuous use by the public as a so pn A bridge, to be nsed by vehicles, 
pedestrians, horsemen, animals, and all kiuds of trafic and travel, for the 
transit of which reasonable rates of toll may be charged and received, but 
no rate for passage of a single passenger on a railroad train shall exceed 
25 cents: Provided further, That the term passage.“ as used in the fere- 
going previso, for which said sum of 25 cents is made the maximum 
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rate of charge, shall inelude the right of the passenger be carried 
over the 5 and connecting railway tracks of maid’ bridge from 
the nares stopping place to recelve and discharge passengers’ at one 
terminal thereof to the nearest like stopping place at the other terminal 
thereof. And this provise shall soniy to and govern the authorized 
charge for passage to be made ob. e Kansas City & Memphis Railway 
& Bridge Co. for passage over its bridge and the approac and con- 
necting railway tracks thereof, across Miss pi River, at 
Memphis, Tenn.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the amendment numbered 4 of the 
House. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, I more that the amendment of 
the House as amended be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move the Senate adjourm until to-mor- 
row morning ut 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 29 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, September 6, 1916) the Senate adjourned un- 
til to-morrow, Thursday, September 7, 1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations received by the Senate September 6 
(legislative day of September 1), 1916. 


Coast GUARD: 


Second Lieutenant of Engineers Frederick Harvey Young to be 
first lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from July 1, 1916. in place of First 
Lieutenant ot Engineers John B. Coyle, promoted. 

Third Lieutenant of Engineers Ellis Reed-Hill to be second 
lieutenant ot engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, 
to rank us such from March 31, 1916, in place of Clarence J. 
Curtiss, resigned 

Third Lieutenant of Engineers Mayson White Torbet to be 
second lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from July 1. 1916, in place of Frederick 
H. Young, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Col. Charles H. Lauchheimer, adjutant and inspector, to be 
the adjutant and inspector of the Marine Corps, with the rank 
of brigadier general from the 29th day of August, 1916. 

Col. George Richards, paymaster, to be the paymaster of the 
Marine Corps, with the rank of brigadier general, from the 
29th day of August, 1916. 

Col, Charies L. MeCawley, quartermaster, to be the quarter- 
master of the Marine Corps, with the rank of brigadier general, 
from the 29th duy of August, 1916, 

PosTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

Skipwith Coale to be postmaster at Jackson, Ała., in place of 
Skipwith Coule. Incumbent’s commission expired August 26, 
1916. 

ILLINOIS. 

L. D. Fuess to be postmaster at Mount Olive, II., in place of 
W. H. Whitehouse. Incumbent’s commission expired August 22, 
1916. 

D. E. Noonan to be postmaster at Morrisonville, III., in place 
of J. W. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired July 18, 
1916. 

IOWA, 

W. B. Perkins to be postmaster at Seymour, Iowa, in place of 
H. E. Morrison. Incumbent's commission expired May 17, 1916. 

G. A. Stout to be postmaster at Pella, Iowa, in place of L. F. 
Bousquet. Incumbent’s commission expired July 27, 1916, 

KANSAS, 

Albert H. Gillis to be postmaster at Kansas City, Kans., in 

place of William Firstenberger, removed. 
KENTUCKY. 

James B. Simpson to be postmaster at Cynthiana, Ky., in 
place of Lewis M. Lebus. Incumbent's commission expired July 
18, 1916. 

„MASSACHUSETTS. 


Arthur J. Fairgrieve to be postmaster at Tewksbury, Mass., 
in place of A. J. Fairgrieve. Office became presidential Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 

James B. Logan to be postmaster at North Wilbraham, Mass., 
in p'ace of John W. Baldwin, resigned. 

Joseph A. Mahan to be postmaster at Natick, Mass., in 
pee of L. E. Pulsifer. Incumbent’s commission expired July 

, 1915. 


Frederick H. Mulcahey to be postmaster at Gardner, Mass., 
in place of G. L. Minott. Incumbent's commission expired. July 
18, 1916. 

Everett P. Sheridan to be postmaster at Warren, Mass., 
place of William J. Bell, not commissioned. 

John T. Toomey to be postmaster at Oxford, Mass., in place 
of W. A. Taft. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 1916. 
NEBRASKA. 

Vernon E. Plank to be postmaster at Wolbach, Nebr., in place 
of R. W. Davis, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Jesse Ward to be postmaster at Butler, N. J., in place of R. F. 

Treweeke. Incumbent's commission expired August 16, 1916. 
NEW YORK. 

O. Edmund Griswold to be postmaster at Riverhead, N. X., 

in place of J. Frank Dimon, deceased. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 

A. J. O'Keefe to be postmaster at Beach, N. Dak., in place of 

John M. Baer, resigned. 


in 


OHTO. 


Paul Machovina to be postmaster at Berea, Ohio, in place of 
Carl J. Eckert. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1916. 

Jesse C. Ruff to be postmaster at Minerva, Ohio, in place of 
Frederick Greenwood. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
23, 1916. 

OKLAHOMA. 

M. M.. Henderson to be postmaster at Tecumseh, Okla., in 
place of W. E. Johnston. Incumbents commission expired 
April 5, 1914. 

Robert L. Windsor to be postmaster at Wagoner, Okla., in 
place of H. E. Thomson, removed. 

OREGON, 


R. E. L. Bedillion to be postmaster at Bandon, Oreg., in place 
of W. J. Sweet. Incumbent's commission expired July 30, 1916. 

S. A. Easterday to be postmaster at Clatskanie, Oreg., in place 
of C. E. Culbertson. Incumbent's commission expired August 
24,.1916. 

George P. Mims to be postmaster at Medford, Oreg., in place 
of J. R. Woodford. Incumbent’s commission expired June 14, 
1916. 

J. W. Stacy to. be postmaster at Rainier, Oreg.. in place of 
J. W. MeMilan. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 1914. 

D. M. Roberts to be postmaster at Gresham, Oreg., in place 


-of Ione McColl. Incumbent's commission expired April 17, 


1916. 
PENNSYLVANIA.. 
John W. Andrews to be postmaster at Ariel, Pa., in place of 
John W. Andrews. Office became presidential July 1, 1916. 
J. H. Fagan to be postmaster at Clymer, Pa., in place of 
J. W. Houck. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 1916. 
TEXAS. 


J. D.. Hooks to be postmaster at Onalaska, Tex., in place of 
H. A. Anderson, resigned. 

Rufus L. Hybarger to be postmaster at Pineland, Tex., in 
place of R. L. Hybarger. Office became presidential July 1, 
1916. : 

WYOMING. 

H. H. Given to be postmaster at Gillette, Wyo., in place of 

Margaret E. Vines, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Eaeccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 6 
(legisiative day of September 1), 1916. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Charles S. Dunn to be register of the land office at La Grande, 


reg. 
James Walter Mee to be register of the land office at Rapid 


City, S. Dak. - 
CONSULS. 


CLASS 6. 

Henry D. Baker to be a consul of class 6. 

Joseph E. Haven to be a consul of class 6. 
CLASS 7. 

William L. Avery to be a consul of class T. 

PosTMASTERS. 

GEORGIA, _ 

Walter K. Kimbrough, Talbotton. 
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IOWA. 
Emmett S. Armstrong, Nevada. 
Thomas Carmody, Whittemore, 
Park Homan, Prescott. 
KANSAS. 


Albert H. Gillis, Kansas City. 
KENTUCKY. 

James B. Simpson, Cynthiana. 
MINNESOTA, 


G. J. Aidean, Verndale. 
Edward J. Cleary, South St. Paul. 


NEW JERSEY. 
John H. Mylod, Glen Ridge. 
3 OKLAHOMA, 


George M. Carson, Blackwell. 
Joseph Garland, Frederick. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Bert B. Bowen, Sheffield. 
Joseph A. Schroeder, Matamoras. 


TEXAS. 
Alvah F. Ferguson, Belton. 
i UTAN, 
Nephi O. Palmer, Farmington. 


REJECTION. 


Executive nomihation rejected by the Senate September 6 
(legislative day of Scptember 1), 1916, 


POSTMASTER, 
ILLINOIS. 
Dixon C. Williams, Chicago. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, September 6, 1916. 


The Lionse met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for the energy and 
perseverance which characterizes the work of the first session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress, about to pass into history. For 
the skill. and uniform courtesy extended to all by the Speaker 
of this House and displayed by its Members, a wonderful school 
of discipline, which teaches the art of self-control and urbanity. 
Grant that the work which has been arduous and long con- 
tinued, may be to the good of the people here represented and 
an object lesson in the efficiency of popular government. Let 
Thy blessing follow the Members and their respective families, 
the officers and employees to keep them in health and vigor, 
in body and mind until they shall again assemble to finish the 
tasks which wait on them, and all praise be Thine in the name 
of Him who taught us Fatherhood, brotherhood. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6748) providing 
that Indian schools may be maintained without restriction as 
to annual rate of expenditure per pupil. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a 
special canceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
celebration. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the ‘disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 3646) to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 
Stat. L., p. 807), providing for the opening of the Fort As- 
sinniboine Military Reservation. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes, had requested a conference 
on the bill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. SIMMONS, 
Mr. Wiisssars, Mr. Sura of Georgia, Mr. Hvcues, Mr. PEX- 


ROSE, Mr. McCumeer, and Mr. Smoor as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on September 5, 1916, that they had presented to 
the President of the United States, for his approval, the fol- 
lowing bills: : 

H. R. 15158. An act to amend the Judicial Code, to fix the 
time when the annual term of the Supreme Court shall com- 
mence, and further to define the jurisdiction of that court; and 

H. R. 17235. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. H. 
Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry 
May, Robert C. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr., William F. Mac- 
Glashan, Eugene L. Falk, John W. Robinson, John M. Willys, 
Oliver Cabana, jr., Conrad E. Wettlaufer, H. A. Hurt, George 
J. Meyer, Miron S. Hall, John Lord O'Brian, Frank S. McGraw, 
and William A. Morgan to construct a bridge across Niagara 
River within or near the city limits of Buffale, and for other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr, LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 15316. An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 14391. An act authorizing the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a public building thereon at Madison, Wis., and 
for other purposes. 

REVENUE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase 
the revenue, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and move to disagree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the revenue 
bill, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
have not been able yet to see the amendments of the Senate. I 
think it is fair that the Members of the House should have an 
opportunity to see the amendments of the Senate, so that they 
may at least be informe: of them before the bill goes to confer- 
ence. It is my impression that the Senate ordered the bill 
printed with the Senate amendments. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes; it has been printed. 

Mr. MANN. 1 was not able to get it at the document room 
when I went there this morning. 

The SPEAKER. It is already printed. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, it is of no value to me until I see it, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest, then, that I make the request at 
a later time in the day. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I suggest that the gentleman make his re- 
quest later. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Say at 12 o’clock? 

Mr. MANN. I imagine that it will take more than two hours 
to look at the amendments, and I do not suppose it will delay 
the matter any. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How long would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. I can not say until I read the amendments. I 
want to go over them. It has been impossible to follow the 
Senate amendments in the Recorp, as that body has the habit 
of amending a thing and then 40 pages over amending it nguin. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I withdraw the request for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina with- 
draws his request. 

ARTHUR LUCAS. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 366. 


Resolved, etc., That the Clerk of the House of Representatives bie 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of the contingen 
fund of the House 1 — to Arthur Lucas for special janitor services 
rendered during the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides for pay 
for additional janitor service rendered by Arthur Lucas. In 
addition to his duties as janitor he has had charge of the office 
room of ex-Speaker Caxnon. He has performed that janitor 
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service during the whole of the year; and he asks only $10 a 
month for this additional service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SEPTEMBER PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's table 
Senate joint resolution 173, authorizing the payment of Septem- 
ber salaries to officers and employees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives on the day of adjournment of the present 
session. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Rexulced, ctc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and m- 
structed to pay to the officers and employees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, inciuding the Capitol police and pages, borne upon 
the annual and session rolls, their respective salaries and per diem for 
the month ot September, 1916, on the day of adjournment; and the 
Clerk of the House is authorized to pay on said day to Membets, Dele- 
gates, and Resident Commissioners their allowances for clerk hire for 
sald month of September: Provided, That the session employees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives shall be paid hereunder for the 
entire month of September, and a suficient sum is 3 out of 
uny money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for that purpose. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there an amendment pending? 

Mr. LLOYD. No; I did not present the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is this? 

Mr. LLOYD, It is a resolution similar to the one the gentle- 
man had passed two years ago, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Identical in every respect? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


MUNICIPALLY OWNED INTERSTATE RAILWAYS. 


Mr, ALLEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 455) to define the rights 
and privileges of the trustees of municipally owned interstate 
_ railways, and construing the act to regulate commerce with 

reference thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 455. is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mz. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have not my copy of the bill and report with me, but as I 
recall the report on this measure the trustees at the present 
time, under the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
have the right to be taken by special car on a tour of inspection 
of these railroads whenever they see fit. 

Mr. ALLEN. Once a quarter; that is, four times a year. 
This is for a general inspection tour. These trustees, for in- 
stunce, can not have their engineer along when it is necessary 
to ascertain what is to be done about the raising or lowering of 
a bridge or the changing of a grade or location of a right of way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman mean to say that when 
the trustees make their official trip they are not permitted to 
take their engineer with them on the tour of inspection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not without paying his transportation, That 
is what the bill is for—to remedy that situation and to properly 
perform their duties. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not read the report that way, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, that is the fact in the case. They have 
always had, under their contract with the lessee company. the 
right to passes for théir officers and employees, such as their 
secretary, engineers, and attorney. Under the ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission they are not permitted to have 
these passes, nor were the trustees permitted to have passes at 
any other time that it became necessury for them to go over 
the read to perform the duties which the law bas placed upon 
them, save as to themselves when using the private car at 
stated intervals, for inspection. 

Mr. STAFFORD, This would permit the trustees to grant 
passes to any person whomsoever they saw fit? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not? ; 

Mr. ALLEN. Only their own officers and agents. It is very 
important that they should have such employees accompany 
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them in the performance of their duties. It is a unanimous 
report of the committee, I will suy to the gentleman. Hearings 
were had upon the bill and it was carefully gone into. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the facts are as stated by 
the gentleman from Ohio—and I have no question but what he 
is more conversant with the facts than ure disclosed in the 
report—under present arrangement the trustees are not priv- 
ileged to take their engineers or other officials of the road with 
them on these tours of inspections, and its purpose is merely to 
grant transportation to these officers and employees, I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cic., That the trustees of any Interstate line of rail- 
way owned by a municipality and leased to and operated by a com- 
mon carrier company. said trustees being vested with the power of 
eminent domain for the purpose of said railway under the laws of the 
respective States and charged with í e care, supervision. aud inspection 
of said line of railway and of its operation, shall. for the purpose of the 
act to regulate commerce and the acts amendatory thereof. be held 
and considered to be entitled to all the rights and privileges of officials 
of said operating company under said act as io transportation. And 
the terms of this act shall be held to apply to the officers and agents 
of said trustees. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in said act to regulate commerce and the acts 
amendatory thereof shall be so construed as to. abrogate any of the 
terms and conditions of anr lease of such railway or to prevent a 
strict compliance therewith by either of the parties thereto or relieve 
either of them from the obligations thereof. 

Sec. 3. That this act sball take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, down to and including line 
12, on page 2. and insert the following: 

“That nothing contained in the act to regulate commerce, approved 
February 4, 1887. or the acts amendatory thereof, shall be so construed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or by the courts, as to pre- 
vent the lessee of the Cincinnati Southern Railway from complying with 
its obligation assumed in leasing said ewa to furnish free trans- 
portation to the trustees of said Cincinnati Southern Railway. their 
officers and agents.” - 

The question was taken, and the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word, 
or will the gentleman from Ohio yield me some time? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not object to the consideration 
of this bill at this time, although I did once before. When we 
provided by law against the issuance of passes we interfered 
with a great many contracts between the railroads and other 
parties which provided for the granting of passes. Many of 
them were perfectly legitimate contracts. We have refused to 
vary the antipass law except in the case of charity or some of the 
old soldiers. There have been many, many requests urged with 
a great deal of strength and sometimes considerable logie in 
favor of varying the provisions of the antipass law so as to 
allow passes to be granted. Here is a company, the trustees of 
which claim, undoubtedly true, that they have certain super- 
visory work to carry on on a road which they have leased. They 
want the leased road to have the right to give them passes, and 
undoubtedly they will issue passes to a great many people in 
their employ, or be asked to at least, who huve nothing to do 
with the real work of supervision. If we start in to yield to the 
demands to vary the antipass law so as to allow the issuance 
of passes, it will come a little at a time until it is very largely 
destroyed in its effect. Under the circumstances I have not felt 
at liberty to object to the conSideration of the bill, although I 
very much doubt the propriety of it, but I hope at least thar it 
will not be construed by the others who are clamoring for the 
same privilege as a precedent upon which they have the right to 
base a claim that they, too, shall be taken care of as well us 
these people. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to 
the language in lines 19 and 20, page 2, which proposes to fur- 
nish free transportation to the trustees of the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railway and “their officers and agents.” Who are the 
“ officers ” of the trustees? : 

Mr. ALLEN. The reference is to the attorney, the civil engi- 
neer, and 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They are officers of the com- 
pany, not officers of the trustees. It says here, “ their officers 
and agents.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I can say to the gentleman the language 
used follows the language in the leuse. They really have no 
officers, in the ordinary sense, perhaps. There are five trustees 
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appointed by the superior court of Cincinnati under the act of 
the legislature authorizing—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that I was interested to know what that language meant. 
This is supposed to give free transportation to the trustees 
“and their officers.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, the president of the board of trustees and 
their secretary 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who else? 

Mr. ALLEN. Those are the only two officers of the board of 
trustees I can think of just now. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What of the company? 

Mr. ALLEN. Their engineer, their attorney, and there may 
be an assistant engineer or two. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And everything enumerated here 
as “ their officers ™ means only those two? : 

Mr. ALLEN. The secretary is not a trustee. He is employed 
at an annual salary, but is not a trustee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many men would this in- 
clude? 

Mr. ALLEN. It is very limited. I would say, to five or six, but 
I could not say what number definitely. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the limit set or is it in the 
trustees’ discretion? 

Mr. ALLEN. No; it is not. They have never had occasion to 
have more than that, except, possibly, in construction or in 
condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It leaves it to their discretion 
to appoint anybody their agent for any purpose whatever? 

Mr, ALLEN. They do not do that. For instance, their sal- 
aries are limited to about $2,000 a year. It has been a matter 
of a great deal of civic pride in Cincinnati in the character of 
men selected for these trusteeships and in operating this railroad 
and maintaining it. It is a line between Cincinnati and Chatta- 
novoga, Tenn., and the trust has been conducted at a minimum 
cost, and the gentlemen who are appointed trustees by the court 
have always been very high-class gentlemen who have a great 
pride in the economical administration of the trust. 

They are men to whom the salary is only a nominal stipend. 
In fact, they pay it nearly all out in incidental expenses. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The reason I have made these 
inquiries is because of the very vivid recollection J have of the 
abuses, the gross abuses, under the old system of indiscriminate 
granting of passes by railroads. They were many times granted 
for purposes entirely legitimate, but they were often granted 
also for the deliberate purpose of bribery. There is no doubt 
about that. And they were sometimes put into the hands of 
people who were powerful in molding public opinion and even 
in molding it the wrong way. All of the people own the fran- 
chises which enable the railroads to exist, and all of the people 
ought to be treated impartially in the matter of transportation 
over the railways. Passes ought not to be granted except when 
absolutely necessary for the proper administration of the affairs 
of the railroad. We ought to be exceedingly carefc! about 
legislation of this sort. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will say to the gentleman that I agree with 
him fully on that proposition. This is a case that is entirely 
different from any other one existing. It is a municipally 
owned steam railroad, under lease to an operating company, 
and there are very few except the trustees connected with the 
management on the part of the city of Cincinnati. There is no 
other similar case in the Unite? States. And it is in order to 
permit them to perform their duties and to enable the lessees 
to carry out their contract of lease that this relief is sought, 
and I can say to the gentleman that this right will be limited 
strictly to the legitimate agents and employees of the trustees. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALLEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think there are some special orders for to-day, are there not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. ; 

Mr. GARRETT. I ask for the regular order, then. 


Mr. STAFFORD. It will take only five minutes. The other 
requests are for very lengthy speeches. 

Mr. GARRETT. I think we ought to have the regular order. 
There is no objection to the gentleman’s speaking at all, but 
here is my colleague, who has been crowded out for a few days. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman can get in here in 
a few minutes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. A few hours, the gentleman means, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT, I objert. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mupp] may address the House 
for 10 minutes at the conclusion of the other speeches. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the geutleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Muno] may follow the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mon- 
RISON] for not to exceed 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Muno] I may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McAr- 
THUR] asks ununimous consent that nt the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Maryland Mr. Mupp] he be 
allowed to proceed for not to exceed 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, on August 26 the minority 
leader [Mr. Mann] obtained permission fer me to print in the 
Recorp an interview of mine, in answer to the interview of 
Admiral Dewey, on the Navy. I ask unanimous consent now to 
print the interview substantially as I guve it to the New York 
Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconb by printing an article by former 
Ambassador David Jayne Hill, in the North American Review 
for September, entitled “ President Wilson's administration of 
foreign affairs.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
article by David Jayne Hill, former ambassador to Gerimny and 


other countries, printed in the North American Review for . 


September. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how long an article is that? Does it occupy the entire magi- 
zine? ” 

Mr. BENNET. It does not. It extends from page 345 to 


page 361. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print some remarks in the Recorp about mutters political. 

The SPEAKER The gentleman from Kansus asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on matters po- 
litical. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair heurs 
none, 4 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objection. [After a 
pause. ] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the issues of the cum- 


paign. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the issues 
of the campaign. Is there objection? [After a pnuse.] The 
Chair hears none, l 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing certain quotations 
from the speeches of Mr. Hughes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SEGEL] 
asks ununimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing certain quotations from Mr. Justice Hughes. 
there objection? y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp about Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER. About what? 

Mr. LOBECK. About the State of Nebraska and her resources, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp concerning 
the State of Nebraska and ber resources. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. McArtivr], if there is any time left, I may have 15 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
EAND] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McArrutur] he may 
have 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mupp] 
asked unanimous consent to follow the others for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. He got his leave. 

Mr. CANNON. Does this supersede him? 

The SPEAKER. No; it comes after him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Of course, all of these speeches are subject 
to the restrictions heretofore imposed. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, is there any way I can ascertain 
how much time has been granted now, so that I may know 
whether to ask for time at the conclusion of these other 
speeches? x 

The SPEAKER. Two hours and twenty-five minutes have been 
allotted. 

Mr. DENISON. Then I ask unanimcus consent that I may 
address the House for 10 minutes at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dentson] 
asks ununimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRUM- 
BAUGH] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker and genilemen of the 
House, I obtained permission two weeks ago to make this talk, 
and I have been waiting patiently-ever since. I am glad the 
opportunity has arrived to make it now. I shall not claim the 
time of the House, in these closing hours of Congress, to enter 
upon the discussion of any political theme. I have a higher 
and nobler theme, 

I come to present the claims and to plead the cause of men 
of deathless fame and deathless deeds of patriotic service to 
the Nation. 

I come to ask for generous recognition, simple justice, and the 
long-deferred fulfillment of the Nation’s sacred pledge of honor. 
A pledge made to boys of 50 years ago who, in the day of the 
Nation's crisis, were ready to stake all and give all; yea, who 
did stake all and give all that the Nation might live and the 
flag float over a never-to-be-divided Nation of freedom. [Ap- 
plause.] 

AN APPEAL FOR PASSAGE OF THRE BILL, 

Mr. Speaker, my whole heart and soul beats with anxious desire 
to see this Congress pass, before we shall udjourn, the Civil War 
volunteer officers’ retired list bill. 

Ever since I have been 2 Member of Congress, before the Mili- 
tary Committee I have sought the passage of this measure with 
the deepest interest. The justice of it, the duty of it, the wisdom 
of it has appealed to me, and now, when after long effort we have 
obtained from the Military Committee favorable action and the 
bill is now before Congress with a favorable report of the com- 
mittee recommending its passage, I appeal for its passage with 
the deepest solicitude. 

LET US ACT NOW BEFORE IT IS FOREVER TOO LATE. 

Gentlemen, this is a solemn hour to every man who has in his 
heart a just appreciation of the services of these old veterans. 
The volunteer officers of the Civil War who have honorable dis- 
charge from the Army and Navy of the United States make, as 
they believe, this their last appeal for justice. 

The decrepitude of old age and the increasing number of the 
death list render it improbable that the remaining and impover- 
ished few ever again will have strength of heart or hope to 
make much further effort to obtain that which the solemn pledge 
of Congress declared they should have, and which, although the 


law of this magnificent Republic now in full force has been 
ignored, overlooked, forgotten, and broken for full 50 years, 

Soon the last of these heroic men will be gone. Only a few 
of them are left among us. 

They live in our midst, a few here and a few there, living 
teachers of patriotism and good citizenship and living monu- 
ments of honor. 

They should have our tenderest solicitude. 

They and the men they led crowned American manhood with 
the highest tests of human bravery and patriotism. 

They knew no fear, they should want for no affectionate re- 
gard. 

The fame of these men and of the common soldier whom they 
led fills the earth and their glory walks the pathway of the 
stars, 

Soon it will be too late to do this simple act of justice. 

Why not do it now, before it shall be forever too late? 

Two years ago there appeared before the Military Committee 
Col. Charles R, E. Koch, of Chicago, and 11 veteran comrades. 
To-day not a member of that band is alive. Col. Koch recently 
addressed the Military Committee. He has since answered the 
last call. 

For these old veterans, whether they wore the blue or the 
gray, I have this wish: God circle and shelter them with his 
tenderest love. [Applause.] 

Soon, in the words of the poet Holmes, we can say of the old 
veteran and the friends of his youth: 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
Tn his bloom; 


And tite names he loved to hear 


* Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

Soon the last heroic figure will be gone, and all that will be 
left of them will be: The deathless memory of men of deeds of 
‘deathless fame. 

Now, while we can, let us do this act that shall honor us in 
honoring them. 

Let us prove to them that like God Himself the Nation is just. 

Now, let us do this act of simple justice that will cheer every 
veteran’s heart and fan his aged brow with joy like a breeze 

from paradise itself. = 

I agree with the beautiful sentiment expressed by Col. W. W. 
Smith, of Topeka, Kans., in a communication to me, in which he 
says: 

The high duty rests on this Nation to keep its promise with ifs de- 
fenders as much as it would be to vigorously uphold its conventions 
and treaties with the nations of the world. $ 

The few 8 officers of the volunteer force now living abso- 
8 depend and bank on the fulfillment of what Congress has pledged 

o them. 

They have no persistency in urging what particular measure shall be 
assed, nor the schedule or amount to be paid, but it would be a flame 
n their hearts to know that Congress, in its own way, had performed 
its pledge while their cancs stil. clicked on the pavement. 


BRIEF REVIEW AND ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL. 


Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill will fulfill the pledge 
that Lincoln made to these men more than a half a century ago. 
It will be a well-merited and long-deferred act of justice. The 
justice of this bill appeals to me, and my whole heart is in it. 
I have remained here in constant attendance in Congress when 
my personal interests called loudly elsewhere, seeking to find 
the open door of opportunity to push the bill to passage by 
unanimous consent before Congress adjourns. To do this I 
have not been absent a single day, even to look after my own 
interests in my campaign for renomination, I desire briefly to 
present some facts in support of this bill. 

It will be seen that this bill would fulfill an unfulfilled pledge 
made to the Nation’s defenders more than a half a century ago. 

As reasons to justify the passage of this bill the following 
statement of facts are presented: 

{Act of May 25, 1861; act of July 22. 1861; approved July 22, 1861.1 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and privates, organized as ubove set forth. shall in all respects 
be placed on the footing. as to pay and allowances, of similar corps of 
the Regular Army. 

Sec. G. And be it further enacted, That any volunteer who may be 
received into the service of the United States under this act. and who 
may be wounded or otherwise disabled in the service, shall be entitled 
to the benefits which baye been or may be conferred on persons disabled 
in the regular service, * * * 

Approved, July 22, 1861 


This act places Volunteers and Regulars, as to pay and allow- 
ances, in all respects on equal footing. On those and other 
Government promises the Union forces were enlisted and mus- 
tered, served the cause, and were retired by discharge for 
wounds or disability or close of term of service or end of war, 
1866, and that promised equality should now be fulfilled in 
whole or part as proposed in this act, H. R. 386. 
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The following facts are submitted as showing the justness of 
these claims: 

1. Full retired pay was granted for life to all survivors of 
the Revolutionary, 1812. and Indian Wars, in accordance with 
rank. (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 4, pp. 269, 270, 529, 530.) 

2. The present extra grade and extra pay granted to all Regu- 
lars with Civil War volunteer service, regardless of term of 
such service or its nature. 

8. The acts of Congress March 8, 1905, nearly 40 years after 
the close of the Civil War, giving retirement and retired pay to 
Gen. Hawley and Gen. Osterhaus as brigadier generals for Civil 
War service as Volunteers. The granting of more than en- 
listed men’s pay to all such surviving Volunteers by pension act 
of May 11, 1512. 

The legislatures of States representing 50,000,000 of people 
and all Loyal Legion commanderies have approved the volunteer 
retired-list measures. à 

Without commissioned officers to guide, direct, and care for 
the more than 2,000,000 men of the Army and Navy in 1861 to 
1866, the preservation of the Union could not have been accom- 
plished. 

Justice delayed for 50 years calls for this legislation. There 
are not over 6.000 survivors, ayerage age 78, and their numbers 
are rapidly growing less. 

Ninety-five per cent of the officers of the Union forces were 
volunteers from civil life and promoted from the ranks, but 
have received no recognition as officers by any general legisla- 
tion, and 90 per cent of these preservers of the Nation have died 
without the honor and benefit to which they were entitled by 
acts of Congress. 

All nations of the world have given eSpecial honors to their 
warrior officers, always recognizing by pay and distinction their 
claims to consideration. 

The Nation is again calling for defenders of the flag, and its 
vital necessity to-day is officers with ability and courage to 
command them. No greater inducement could be’ used to in- 
fluence patriotic men to make sacrifices for the country at this 
hour than to show by congressional action that we do not forget 
such services after they have been rendered. All nations have 
shown their appreciation of such devotion upon the part of 
the leaders of their soldiers in battle. Surely we can afford to 
show a determination to render just reward to our warrior 
officers who may have been spared to us 50 years after having 
rendered their great service to the country. They are the sur- 
vivors of a long roll of honor. They are in the sear and yellow 
leaf of life. They are the only heroes we have left to us who 
have actually led men into the red line of battle. 

We retire our Regular Army officers at the age of 64 years. 
Few of these officers ever saw any battle service. There is 
never any question raised as to cost. Here is a body of men 
whose average age is about 80 years, every one of whom has 
seen service in war. We ought to recognize merit and service. 

A bill very similar to this, entitled “A bill for the relief of the 
surviving officers of the Revolution,” was before the Senate and 
debated on the 25th of April, 1828, which passed and became a 
law. Daniel Webster, then a Senator from Massachusetts, 
spoke in favor of that bill: 


This bill is intended for those who, co in the Army in October, 
1780, then received a solemn promise of balf pay for life, on condition 
that they would continne to serve . m the war. Their ground of 
merit, in that whensoever hrag joined Army, being thus solicited 
by their 8 to remain in it, they at once went for the whole war; 
they fastened tbeir fortunes to the standards which they bore, and 
resolved to continue thelr military service until it should terminate 
either in their country’s success or in their own death. This is their 
merit and the ground of their claim. 

The militia who fought at Concord, Lexington, at Bunker Hill, bave 
been alluded to in the course of this debate in terms of well-deserved 
raise. Be assured, sir, there could with difficulty be found a man who 
. his sword or carried his musket at Concord or Lexington or 
Bunker Hill who would wish you to reject this bill. They might ask 
you to do more, but never to refrain from doing this. Would to God 
they were assembled here and had the fate of the bill in their own 
hands! 


Senator H. M. Teller, of Colorado, on June 13, 1906, presented 
a memorial favoring this legislation, as follows: 

In considering the claims of the petitioners to the considerate action 
of Congress, the value of their services must be jud of by the mag- 
nitude and importance of the issues involved in e Civil War and 
the results accomplished. = 

In overt to the interests of the whole race of mankind, the 
preservation of the Union was the most important political event in 
the tide of time. 

The victory of the Union Army kept . the political firmament of 
the world, as a beacon light, the republican principle of self-government, 


Not only the repose, the progress, anil the prosperity, but the ve 
existence of the United States as a nation was . in the af 
mendous struggle. 

The people of the United States owe their present marvelous pros- 


perity, peace at home, and their influence abroad to the fact that 
— — was preserved by the patriotism, valor, and fortitude of 
e Volun 


teers. : 

It is a well-established historical fact that officers of the Volunteers 
commandi troops in the field performed their duties with equal 
ability, zeal, and courage, and encountered the same hazards as did 
officers of similar rank of the Regular Army. Upon an examination 
of the records of these surviving generals it will be found that they 
all had long service, and that the- great majority of them entered the 
service in 1861 and remained therein until the close of the wa: in 1865, 

In view of all of these facts it seems clear that justice and 
fair dealing require that in respect to services in said war the 
rights of volunteer officers to honors and emoluments should 
have been equal to those of the Regular Army. This was not 
done. The appeal of these veteran volunteer officers is not a call 
for charity. They simply point to the record and request the 
Government to render equity to men who believed they have 
earned and thus far failed to receive equality. 

The present request for the proposed legislation is based on 
this fivefold sanction: 

~ (1) The general merits of the case, including the magnitude, 
results, and value of the service rendered, national expediency, 
and patriotic gratitude. 

(2) The pledges given by Congress and President Lincoln at 
the opening of the Civil War to the several States and to the 
volunteers furnished by them. 

(3) The action and policy of the Government since the war 
in extending to practically all surviving officers of the Regular 
Army and Navy special rewards exclusively for Civil War serv- 
ice, which, contrary to the pledges referred to, have thus far 
been withheld from surviving volunteer officers. ; 

(4) The commanding precedent furnished by the United 
States Government in 1828 and 1832 in granting to the aged sur- 
viving officers of the Revolutionary Army full pay, limited to 
that of a captain, during the remainder of life. 

(5) Present public sentiment in the Nation, as shown, among 
other proofs, by the unanimous action of the legislatures of 13 
States, speaking for nearly 50,000,000 of our people, recommend- 
ing the enactment of such a measure. . 


LEST WE FORGET. 


Gentlemen, I want to appeal to all for support of this bill, not 
merely to confer honor and compensation upon these men but 
as a measure to keep the plighted solemn faith of a Nation to 
them and to show our appreciation of their patriotic services to 
our common country. 

I appeal to men from all sections of our common country, and 
I want to pay a tribute to the fine chivalrous spirit so often 
displayed by the southern Member of Congress in these matters, 
and I want to testify that I have seldom ever appealed to a 
Confederate veteran or the son of a Confederate veteran and 
gone empty handed away. 

Their services and sacrifices were for us all, and I long to see 
the day when there will be more general recognition and more 
tender solicitude felt for the veterans on both sides, by whose 
sacrifices alone we passed through the crucible that made us the 
Nation undivided and indivisible that we are to-day. Their blood 
it was that cemented the divided parts of our common country 
into one glorious indissoluble Union. 


WE HONOR OURSELVES IN HONORING THEM. 


For myself I consider it an honor as well as a pleasure to 
support this measure without reserve and with all my heart. I 
do this willingly and cheerfully, because I believe that these 
veterans who preserved for us and our common country the 
eomforts and blessings which we enjoy as a result of their 
labor and sacrifices are entitled to and should cheerfully receive 
our deepest appreciation, sympathy, and best efforts in their 
behalf. [Applause.] 

THEIR FAME IS IMMORTAL, 


We can not add to their fame, but we can be grateful. 

This generation can do little at most to reward or confer honor 
upon these old veterans. 

Their sacrifices and deeds of valor have written their names in 
letters of unfading light upon the pages of history which time 
can not dim nor grow old. 

They have conferred honor and glory upon our Nation and 
our generation far beyond our ability to compensate or reward. 

Their valor is the Nation's priceless heritage. 

They placed a new glory on the brow of freedom. 

They gave a sweeter meaning to liberty. 

They gave the Nation new life and hope, and they bathed 
our flag in immortal glory, so that all men from all parts of 
our common country to-day can unite in one grand song together 
till its music fills every heart and rolls along the bending sky 
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above us—The song of the flag—the song of a common country 
and a common flag: 
Your flag and my flag, 
And how it waves to-day 
O'er your land and my land, 
And halt the world away; 
Rose red and blood red, 
Its stripes forever gleam; 
Snow white and soul white, 
The good forefather's dream; 
Sky-bIne and true blue. 
ts stars that sbine aright, 
A gicrious guidon of the Gay, 
A shelter through the night. 
Your flag and my flag. 
And, ob, bow much it holds 
Of your beart and my heart, 
Secure within its folds; 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at its sigh 
Sun kissed and wind t b 
The red and blue and white, 
The one fag: the great flag, 
or me and you, 
all else beside, 
he red and white and blue. 


[Applause.] 
WILLIAM HAROLD KEHOE, 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 6279) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Harold Kehoe. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized. by und with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint William Harold Kehoe, a cadet at the Military 
Academy at West Point, upon the duation of the class of 1917, of 
which he was a member, to the position of second lieutenant of Intan- 
try of the Army, and to place him upon the retired list with the pay of 
a retired second lieutenant of Infantry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Let it be again reported, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] objects. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RopENBERG) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. ; 

SHIPMENT OF MUNITIONS INTO MEXIOO. 
THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN, 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, on August 4, 1916, I ad- 
dressed the House at considerable length, and in the course of 
my remarks, while discussing the Mexican situation, I employed 
the following language: 

The trouble at Parral occurred as late as vis 10 of this year, The 
attack on our soldiers at that place was made by the soldiers of Car- 
ranza. Four days after the attack, and after the administration had 
full knowled of Carranza’s treachery, Secretary Lansing issued an 
order permit ne Carranza to import 1,000,000 rounds of small-arms 
ammunition. e day before the order was issued Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge, vice president of the Phelps-Dodge Co., was in the city of Wash- 
ington and. according to the newspapers, visited the Secretary of State. 

he Phelps-Dodge Co. is engag in the manufacture and sale of 
munitions of war, and is the same company that was indicted in the 
Federal courts for violating the embargo on the shipment of munitions 
to Mexico in the last year of the Taft administration, and escaped con- 
viction on the technicality that the munitions had not actually reached 
the Republic of Mexico. but had been e at Bisbee, Ariz. Mr. 
Cleveland H. Dodge, vice president of the eid -Dodge Co., Is a 
interesting gentleman, The records show that he was the heaviest in- 
dividual contributor to the Democratic national campaign fund in 1912. 
his first contribution being $30.000. I am not making any tee 
apaina the integrity of the Secretary of State. nor do I know itively 

t the Phelps ge Co. sold Carranza this 1,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition, but I can not help wondering If there is any connection be- 
tween the cal of Mr. Dodge on Mr. Lansing and the issuance of the 
order. The ammunition which was imported by Carranza under that 
order was used in the attack on our soldiers at Carrizal, in which 19 
of the Nation's defenders. including 2 officers, lost their Hves. If 
there should be any connection between the visit of Mr. Dodge and the 
issuance of the order, and if the ammynition that was shipped to 
Mexico was 1 hy the Phelps-Dodge Co., then may God have mercy 
on an administration that permits a campaign contributor to recoup 
himself at the expense of the lives of our gallant soldier boys. 


{Applause on the Republican side.] 

This statement of mine has called forth two denials, one by 
Mr, Cleveland H. Dodge, which appears in the form of a tele- 
gram published in the New York Times on August 6, 1916. and 
the other by Mr. Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, which 
appears in the very able address of the distinguished gentleman 
ek sprain [Mr. Harrison], delivered in the House August 

, 1916. 

I shall first address myself to the denial of Mr. Cleveland 
H. Dodge. It is dated Newport, R. L, August 5. 1916, and 
reads as follows? 


Please deny for me the insinuation and statements of Representa- 
tive Ropennerc. They are absolutely false. Neither Phetps. Dodge 
& Co. nor I personally have any interest in manufacture of munitions 


of war. 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE, 
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In wording his denial as he did Mr. Dodge proves conclu- 
sively that, after all, there is something in a name. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] It is very apparent that he is trying 
to “dodge” the charge that I made against him and the cor- 
poration with which he is connected. I distinctly stated in my 
speech that the Phelps-Dodge Co. is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of munitions of war,” and in support of that 
charge I desire to submit the following proof: In volume 209, 
Federal Reporter, year 1918, beginning at page 910, will be found 
an account of the indictment of the Phelps-Dodge Mercantile 
Co., in 1918, for shipping munitions into Mexico in violation 
of the neutrality resolution of March 14, 1912. The trial judge 
was Hon. William H. Sawtelle, and the record reads as follows: 
UNITED STATES v. PHELPS-DODGE MERCANTILE co. RT AL, 


The * Mercantile Co., a compare 0s, and the Douglas 
Hardware Co., a corporation, and certain others were indicted for vio- 
lating neutrality resolution, March 14, 1912, No. 10 (37 Stat., 630) 
in that they participated in a shipment of munitions of war intended 
— . the Mexican revolution. On demurrer to the indictment. 

ustained, 

Joseph E. Morrison, United States attorney, of Bisbee, Ariz., Doan 
& Doan, of gy A for Dou Hardware Co.; Ellinwood & 
Ross, of Bis riz., and M. ag, of Phoenix, Ariz., for Pheips- 
Co., W. H. Brophy, and F. E. Coles. 
dge: The indictment in this case contains two 


Hardware . re- 
nd W. F. Fisher, on 


puted corporations, and W, H. Brophy, F. Coles, a 
D. 1913, in the sald district and 


or about the 15th day of May, A. 
within the jurisdiction ot this court. did unlawfully, knowingly, will- 
fully, and vip tomes and with intent to export the munitions of war 
hereinafter descri from the United States of America to and Into 
the United States of Mexico, make and caused to be made a certain 
shipment of munitions of war, to dges of the caliber 
commonly known and designated 

and caased to be made a 
city of Do in the county 
and with t 
ultimate destination of sald rps Pare ae at the city of Doug 


over the railroad lines of the railroad commonly known and designated 
as the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad 
the said Dougl 


Mercantile Co., at the city of Bisbee, county of Cochise, 
ct of Arizona.” 

The second count is identical with the first, except that it charges 
a sh'pment of 90,000 cartridges of the calibers commonly known and 
designated as 7-M-M and 3 from the store building of the Phelps- 

Mercantile Co., at Bisbee, county of Cochise, State and ‘istrict 
0 rizona, and with the State of Sonora. in the United States of 
Mexico, as the ultimate destination of said sh'pment, by transporting 
sald munitions of war by means of horses and wagon m the store 
83 warehouse ott is Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co., at Bisbee, 


9 of the United 
t the joint resolution to 
or other material used in war from any sea- 
port of t 
amended to read as follows: 

“That whenever the President shall find that in any American coun- 

conditions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use 
of arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, and shall 
make 3 thereof. it shall be unlawful to export except under 
such limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe an 
arms or munitions of war from any place in the United States to suc 
country until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 

“ Sec. 2. That any shipment of materia! hereby declared unlawful 
after such a proclamation shall be punishable by fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both.” 

A demurrer been interposed to each count of the indictment n 
the grounds that neither count of said indictment states facts sufficient 
to constitute a public offense on the part of the defendants, or any of 
them, under the laws of the United States of America. 

(1) It will be observed that the pleader has attempted to follow the 
form of indictment 1 by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the United States v. Chavez, reported in 228 U. S., 525 
et seq., 33 Sup. Ct.. 595. 57 L. Ed., 950; but, in my opinion, the indict- 
ment In this case does not measure up to the indictment in the Chavez 
case, and jt is my opinion that the demurrer to the indictment in this 
case should be sustained, because when the indictment Is carefully con- 
sidered it is made manifest that the defendants are charged with the 
mere intent to ship the munitions of war in question into the forbidden 
teritor and nothing more. and because the indictment Is fatally de- 
fective in that it does not name a place of destination of the shipment 
of the said munitions of war within the forbidden territory. 

As I have stated in the case of United States r. Steinfeld & Co. (No. 
C. 705, 209 Fed. 904), decided at this term, and in which case de- 
murrer was sustained to the indictment, I do not consider the mere 
shipping of munitions of war from one point in the United States of 
America fo another point in the United States of America an offense 
under the joint resolution of Congress above referred to. and I do not 
consider the mere intent to shi ＋ ae ed from a point within the United 
States of America Into the Unit States of Mexico an offense, unless 
that intent is coupled with an actual shipment made from a definite 

int in the United States of America to a definite point in the United 
States of Mexico, s 

In the case of United States v. Chavez, above referred iy nae offense 
charged was an actual shipment started from El Paso, „ to the 
city of Juarez. Mexico, and the defendant was carrying the munitions 
of war on his person and was arrested in the city of El Paso, after 
having started and while he was on his way to the city of Juarez, That 
case is not a parallel one to the case at bar, because in the case at bar 
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the actual shipment charged was a shipment made from one point in 
the United States of America, and in the State of Arizona, o another 
point in the State of Arizona, aud a careful study of the indictment 
reveals no actual shipment made from a point in Arizona to a point 
within the forbidden territory, and the mere intent to make a shipment 
of muultions of war can not, in my judgment, be held to be an offense 


n question, because that reso- 


under the joint resolution of Congress 
impli- 


lution nowhere makes it an offense, either directly or by necessar, 
cation; and the Chavez case, above referred to, as I construe if, does 
not so hold, because in the Chavez case the intent which appears in the 
indictment was coupled with the actual shipment made from El Paso 
to the city of Juarez, while in the case at bar the intent stands alone 
and is coupled with no actual shipment save the shipment which was 
already made and previously ended, 

(2) Furthermore, this Indictment is bad in law, because it fails to 
specify a definite point of destination within the forbidden territory to 
which the shipment of munitions of war is alleged to have been made, 
or to charge that the point of destination in the State of Sonora, 
United States of Mexico, was to the Panne Jury unknown. 

In the case of Almy v. State of California (24 How. (65 U. S.), 174; 
16 1. Ed., 644), to which I have already referred in my opinion in 
the case of United States r. Steinfeld & Co., the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made it very clear, if the opinion of any court on 
the point were necessary, that the course of business is that, when a 
shipment of goods is made from one country to another, a bill of lading 
is made out and the pogos are shipped and consigned to some definite 
consignee at some definite point of destination. 

It is not conceivable that the defendants in this case should have 
shipped the munitions of war in question Into the forbidden territory 
witbout having hall 5 them to some definite consignee at some definite 
destination, and, if this had been done, the point of destination could 
and should have been alleged in the indictment, so as to give the de- 
fendants notice of the precise offense charged against them, and so 
that a conviction or acquittal under this indictment could be pleaded 
in bar to a subsequent indictment for the same offense charged in the 
same way. 

During the argument of tbis demurrer the United States attorney 
avowed that, in drawing the indictment In this and other similar cases, 
he took the Indictment in the case of United States v. Chavez, supra. 
as his model. Since the indictment in the Chavez case charges of 
shipment of munitions of war made to the city of Juarez, Mexico, a 
definite place of destination within the forbidden territory, and the 
indictment in the case at bar merely charges a shipment of munitions of 
war made, with the State of Sonora, a large country and not a pes. 
as its ulfimate destination, it appears that the pleader did not follow 
his model In this particular in this indictment, and it becomes perti- 
nent to inquire why he did not do so. Under these circumstances it 
seems reasonable to asume that if the petoer did not charge the place 
of ultimate destination in the State of Sonora, he did not do so because 
he could not, and he could not do it because he did not know what the 
destination was; and if he did not know what it was, and still did 
not charge that the place of destination was to the grand jury unknown, 
he must have done so because no shipment had actually been put on 
its final transit toward and into the forbidden territory, and there was, 
in fact, no shipment made, and hence no place of ultimate destination 
within the State of Sonora. 

In this connection it should be observed that the indictment charges 
that the ultimate destination was the State of Sonora, and that the 
word ultimate was interlined in the original indictment, thus show- 
ing that the pleader of necessity bad it in mind that the shipment made 
from the city of Douglas to the city of Bisbee, or the shipment from 
the city of Bisbee to the village of kersville, was not in either case 
the final shipment, and that tho munitions of war were to be afterwards 
reshipped, from Bisbee or Bakersville or some other point across the 
border into the State of Sonora, and therefore that the respective ship- 
ments charged in the indictment were merely from one place in the 
United States of America to another place in the United States of 
America, and not in the State of Sonora, as the indictment apparently 
charges, and consequently that the indictment in fact charges no overt 
5 . shipment done in connection with the mere naked intent 
charged. 

It should also be observed that in holding that a definite destination 
for each shipment should have been named in the indictment, or else 
that the indictment should bave been charged tbat such destination 
was to the grand jury unknown, this court intends to go no further 
than the United States Supreme Court tacitly went in upholding the 
indictment in the Chavez case on this point, and does not intend to 
hoid or even to intimate that allegations charging the giving of a bill 
of lading and the naming of a consignee are necessary ingredients of 
an indictment of the kind under consideration bere; but what has 
been said and quoted above regarding a consignee and a bill of lading 
has been used merely for the purpose of showing the necessity of 
having a definite place of destination of a shipment of munitions of war 
or goods of any other kind in commercial transaction of every sort, 
where a shipment Is alleged. 

The demurrer will be sustained to each count, and the indictment 
will be quashed and dismissed, and judgment accordingly will be 
entered. 

The Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co. is a subsidiary of the 
Phelps-Dodge Co., as is clearly shown by “ Moody's Manual of 
Railroads and Corporation Securities“ for the year 1915. On 
page 3127 of this manual this subsidiary corporation is de- 
scribed as follows: 

Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co, (controlled by stock ownership): In- 
corporated mber 14, 11, and acquired the store business and 
stocks of merchandise of the per Queen Consolidated Mining Co.. 
Detroit Copper Mining Co. of Ar one, ‘ontezuma Copper Co., uth- 
western Mercantile Co., and Burro Mountain Copper Co. The total 
gross sales and transfers for the year 1914 were 920,223, on which 


a net proat of 8.38 per cent was made. 
Capital stock: Authorized, $4,000,000 ; issued, $2,000,000 ; par, $100, 
No bended debt. owned by Phelps, Dodge Co. A dividend of 


15 per cent was paid in 1912, 25 cent in 
in Pias RT 


Income account, year ended December 31, 1914: Net earnings, $460,- 
656; depreciation, etc, 836,791; dividends paid, $400,000; surplus 
for year, $23,865. : 

Officers: James McLean, president; A. C. James, C. H. 2 vice 
presidents: George Notman, secretary and treasurer; F. T. Bulmer, 
assistant secretary; C. W. Parsons, assistant treasurer, New York; 


W. H. Brophy, general manager, Bisbee, Ariz. 
Directors: Not reported, 


It will be noted that Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge is one of the 

vice presidents of the Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co., and the 
manual also shows that he is one of the vice presidents of 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. It may be true that Pheips, Dodge & Co. 
are not directly engaged in the“ manufacture” of munitions 
of war, but in the face of this record it can not be denied by 
any man who has the slightest regard for the truth that Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., of which corporation Cleveland H. Dodge is vice 
president, are interested in the sale ef munitions of war. [Ap- 
pause on the Republican side.] 
I shall not attempt to analyze the opinion rendered by Judge 
Sawtelle, as it speaks for itself. The neutrality resolution, 
adopted by Congress on March 14, 1912, reads, in part, as 
follows: 

It shall be unlawful to export, except under such limitations and cx- 
ceptions as the President Wall prescribe, any arms or munitions of 
war from any place in the United States to such country until other- 
wise ordered by the President or by Congress, 

The indictment as drawn by the United States district attor- 
ney stated explicitly that the defendant company “did make 
and caused to be made a shipment of said munitions of war from 
the city of Douglas, in the county of Cochise, State and district 
of Arizona, and with the State of Sonora, in the United States 
ot Mexico, as the ultimate destination of said shipment.” The 
mere fact that the indictment did not specify a detinite point of 
destination within the State of Sonora caused the learned 
judge to hold that the indictment was fatally defective, and on 
this flimsy technicality the demurrer was sustained and the in- 
dictment was quashed and dismissed. 

The Hon. William H. Sawtelle was appointed Federal judge 
for Arizona on August 18, 1913, by President Wilson. His 
principal backer and the man who was primarily responsible 
for his appointment was Mr. Everett E. Ellinwood, general 
attorney for the Phelps, Dodge & Co. interests in Arizona, and 
who appears as attorney for the defendants in this case. I 
have no doubt that Mr, Cleveland H. Dodge joined in the 
recommendation of his general attorney. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

At the time this indictment was returned the Hon Joseph E. 
Morrison, of Bisbee, Ariz., was the United States district nt- 
torney. Mr. Morrison, who is a highly reputable gentleman, 
states that he received specific instructions from the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington to prevent the indictment at 
the same time of the Winchester Arms Co., in which Marcellus 
Dodge, a relative of Cleveland H. Dodge, is heavily interested, 
and which concern was also involved in the shipment of muni- 
tions to Mexico in violation of the neutrality resolution. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Later on Mr. Morrison received a request from A, B. Biclaski, 
Chief of the Division of Investigation, asking him to suppress 
the instructions issued by the Department of Justice and under 
no circumstances to permit them to be made public. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] Mr. Morrison is no longer United 
States district attorney, having been supplanted by n “ de- 
serving Democrat.” 

In order to get at the facts with regard to the shipment of 
munitions of war from the United States to Mexico I intro- 
duced the following concurrent resolution on August 7, 1016: 

House concurrent resolution 53. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a select committee of five Senators and five Representatives be 
appointed by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House, 
respectively, and be empowered and instructed to investigate the nip: 
ment of munitions of war from the United States to Mexico, and to 
any Government, belligerent faction, outlaw band, or private individual 
in Mexico, from the date of the embargo proclamation of President Taft 
dog including the days when the investigation shall be in progress; 
an 

Reeolced further, That sald select committee shall particularly inves- 
tigate and report whether any one particular firm, company, or corpo- 
ration, or several rticular firms, 1 or corporations has or 
have been identified with the: business of shipping munitions to Mexico 
and whether any such company, firm, or corporation has, in its corpo- 
rate capacity or through any of its officers, directors, trustees, or large 
stockholders, been prominently identified with any officer of this Gov- 
ernment or any political party, or has contributed largely to the cam- 
paign funds of any party or candidate, 


This resolution was properly referred by the Speaker to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. On August 10, 1916, I ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Hon. Henry D. Froop, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Hon. Henny D. FLOOD, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Affcire, 
House of Representaticecs. 

Mx Dear ME. FLOOD: On Angust 7 I introduced House concurrent 
resolution No. 53, provid for the appointment of a select committec 
of five Senators and five resentatives to investigate the shipment 
of munitions of war from the United States into Mexico. I would 
greatly appreciate it if the committee, of which you are chairman, 
woes tant =e a hearing = this 5 í 1 1 

not your purpose to grant hearings, I urgently reques a 
the committee take some action on my resolution. 1 regard it of the 


ACEST 10, 1916. 


1916. 


munitions to Mexico should be made public, especially as the ammuni- 
tion which has been imported into Mexico from the United States has 
been used by the adberents of Carranza in the destruction of American 


Mfo and property. W. . Ro 


Very réspectfullş, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield right there to an interruption? 

Mr. RODENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and this is the first time I knew that a 
resolution of that kind was before the committee. 

Mr. RODENBERG. That is not surprising. The distin- 
guished chairman has up to this time failed to reply to my 
letter, and I confess that I am beginning to despair of ever 
hearing from him. If the shipment of munitions to Mexico 
will bear the light of that “ pitiless publicity,” of which we 
heard so much in the early days of the present administration, 
then why should the Democratic majority in this House hesi- 
tate to pass my resolution, which provides for a full investiga- 
tion by a select committee in which Democrats will predomi- 
nate? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In crediting Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge with a contribution 
of only $30,000 to the Democratic campaign fund of 1912 I un- 
intentionally did that gentleman a gross injustice, as he is 
fairly entitled to credit for a much larger amount. There is 
nothing cheap about Mr. Dodge. In the testimony of Mr. 
William F. McCombs, chairman of the Democratic national 
committee of 1912, given before a subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the United States Senate pursuant to Senate 
resolution 79, volume 1, page 875, Mr. McCombs states that 
in the prenomination contest Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge con- 
tributed $51,300 to the fund that was raised to insure the nom- 
ination of Woodrow Wilson. 

In the sworn statement of receipts and expenditures of the 
national Democratic committee for the 1912 campaign two 
additional contributions are credited to Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge. According to this statement on August 80, 1912. Mr. 
Dodge donated $5,000 and on November 9, 1912, Mr. Dodge 
again contributed $30,000. The three contributions of which 
we have been able to find a record total the enormous sum of 
$86,300. 

I submit these facts for what they are worth, and the public 
can draw its own conclusions as to whether or not Mr. Cleve- 
land H. Dodge is able to exercise any “sinister” influence with 
the present administration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, as to the denial of Mr. Lansing: In his speech on 
August 8 the eloquent gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. HARRI- 
SON, incorporated a telegram from Mr. Lansing to Mr. Polk. 
Acting Secretary of State, and in which Mr. Lansing says: 

Have never met Cleveland H. Dodge in my life. Have had no com- 
munications with bim of any kind. Rodenberg charge utterly false. 

In the speech of the gentleman from Mississippi, discussing 
the date of the shipment of munitions into Mexico, he further 
says: 

And the records show that on the 3d day of April Mr. Arredondo, 
accredited agent of Carranza, requested and got Eae p to ship 
these goods from Douglas, Ariz., into Mexico. ey bad been in 
Mexico for à week before tbe killing at Parral. 

I have no desire to misrepresent the facts or to place Secre- 
tary Lansing in a false light before the country. I based my 
statement that the State Department had permitted 1,000,000 
rounds of ammunition to be shipped into Mexico after the fight 
at Parral on the following press dispatch, which appeared on 
the first page of the Washington Post on April 15, 1916, and 
which reads as follows: 

STATE DEPARTMENT TO LET 1,000,000 ROUNDS OF AMMUNITION CROSS LINE, 
Dovotas, Autz., April 1}. 

The State Department has issued a permit to the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico to pass 1,000,000 rounds of small-arm ammunition 
trom Douglas across the lines of Agua Prieta during the next few days. 

The ammunitior is now en route to the border, 

Just about this time Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge visited the city 
of Washington, and I was informed that he had called at the 
White House and on several Cabinet officers, among them Mr. 
Lansing. The statement of the Secretary of State that he has 
neyer met Cleveland H. Dodge is accepted by me as the truth, 
because I have no hesitancy in saying that I have much greater 
respect for Mr. Lansing’s veracity than I have for his ability. 
There are so many things that he does not know that I am 
quite willing to Deneve that he is not even acquainted with the 
“ good angel” of the Democratic Party. However, the fact that 
this particular shipment of 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition was 
authorized to be made before and not after the trouble at 
Parral is not ip any way material, in view of the dam- 


aging admission made by Secretary Lansing in his note to 
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Carranza on June 26, 1916. In that note Mr. Lansing employs 
this direct and unequivocal language: 

It would be tedious to recount instance after Instance, outrage 
after outrage, atrucity after atrocity to illustrate the true nature 
and extent of the widespread conditions of lawlessness and vio- 
lence which have prevailed, rag the past nine months in particular 
the frontier of the Ustted States along the lower Rio Grande has been 
thrown into a state of constant apprehension and turmoll because of 
frequent and sudden incursions into American territory and depreda- 
tions and murders on American sell by Mexican bandits, who have 
taken the lives and destroyed the property of American citizens, some- 
times carrying American citizens across the international boundary 
with the y seized. American 338 have been attacked at 
night, American soldiers killed and their equipment and horses stolen: 
Ametican ranches have been raided, pro E stolen and destroyed, and 
American trains wrecked and „ he attacks on Brownsville, 
Red House Ferry Progreso Post Office, and Las Peladas, all occurring 
during September last, are typical. In these attacks on American ter- 
ritory, Carranzista adberents, and even Carranzista soldiers, took part 
in e looting, burning, and killing. Not only were these murders 
characterized ruthless brutality, but uncivilized acts of mutilation 
were perpetrated. 

By Mr. Lansing’s own admission the State Department stands 
convicted of criminal inefficiency. The Secretary distinctly 
states that “the attack on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, 
Progreso Post Office, and Las Peladas, all occurring during 
September last,” in the year 1915, and yet as late as April 3, 
1916, or seven months after these attacks by the soldiers of 
Carranza, according to the statement of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], based on the proof furnished by 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Arredondo secured permission to 
import 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition into Mexico. 

No apologist for the administration will attempt to deny that 
this ammunition was used in the fight at Carrizal, which oc- 
curred on June 21 of this year, and in which 19 of our brave 
troopers were ambushed and foully murdered by the adherents 
of Carranza, The point that I make and that I wish to im- 
press upon the country is that the State Department has per- 
mitted ammunition to be imported into Mexico from the United 
States to be subsequently used in an attack upon our soldiers, 
and that, too, after the department had ample notice of the 
treachery of Carranza and his followers. This fact is fully 
established by the admission of the Secretary of State himself 
and by the statement of the gentleman from Mississippi. It is 
one of the very strongest counts in the indictment of the pres- 
ent administration, ana on this count the people will render a 
verdict of guilty on the 7th day of November. 

Democracy s feast of folly is drawing to a close. The days 
are numbered. The handwriting appears upon the wall: 
“ Mene, mene, tekel, Upharsin”—‘“ Thou art weighed In the 
corre ae and art found wanting.” [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bill of the following title: 

H. R. 13046. An act to consolidate certain forest lands in 
the Oregon National Forest in the State of Oregon. 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the addresses delivered at the Lincoln memorial 
services day before yesterday at Hodgenville, Ky., may be 
printed in the Record. 

The SPEAKER. Did not the gentleman secure permission 
to print the President's speech in the Recon? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I secured that leave, Mr. 
Speaker, for the President, but speeches were made there by 
Mr. Robert J. Collier, Gov. Joseph W. Folk, Senator WILLIAMS, 
Monsignor Shahan, the Secretary of War, and Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Ganfield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor the speeches 
delivered at Hodgenville touching the Lincoln memorial last 
Monday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the remarks made by my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RoveNsere], in explanation of 
the insinuations and intimations which he sought to make 
against the State Department in a speech delivered some weeks 
ago. The gentleman always speaks with great force and splen- 
did eloquence, but he is only another illustration of the fact 
that those who have been speaking during this Republican cam- 
paign have been unable to raise any direct Issue before the 
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American people except by insinuation and intimation, for 
which they always have to apologize or explain when con- 
fronted with the facts, which in this particular case were so 
clearly set forth in the able speech of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Hanaison}]. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
It is always easy to criticize. The gentleman. himself, with alt 
of the eloquence that he possesses, has shown that to be a fact. 
But it is more difficult to present something constructive, or to 
show what those criticizing would have done if placed in a simi- 
lar situation, The man who owns'a house will not permit an- 
other to tear it down unless he is guaranteed that the one tear- 
ing it down has the ability and the intention to put up a better 
structure in its place. So the people of the United States will 
not permit the Republican Party to destroy the wise legislation 
enacted by a Democratic Congress and approved by a Demo- 
cratic President, to absolutely overturn the performances of a 
Democratic administration, unless they can guarantee to the 
country that they are in a position to enact better legislation 
und to do something better for the people of the United States. 
[Applause on the Democratice side.] This they have failed to 
do. Even the eloquence of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ropensnerc] has failed to show to the country anything that he 
could have done to improve upon what the Democratic Congress 
has done. Even the presidential candidate of the Republican 
Party, in the great number of speeches he has made upon his 
western and southern tour, has been unable to give to the peo- 
ple any evidence that if placed in that position of great respon- 
sibility he could have done any better, that he could have 
accomplished any more than a Democratic President and a 
Democratic Congress have accomplished. 

I was very much impressed with the press reports of a 
speech Mr. Hughes delivered in my home city of Nashville, 
Tenn, a few days ago, in the course of which he undertook to 
evade the positive and emphatic statement he made in his 
speech of acceptance and in other speeches that if he had been 
President of the United States he would have recognized 
Huerta, the man who won the confidence of Madero, and, hay- 
ing won that confidence, was placed at the head of the Mexican 
Army, and then used the power conferred upon him to betray 
his benefactor, to throw him into prison, and finally to assassi- 
nate him with the soldiers who were under his command. 
When the Republican candidate was asked in the course of his 
criticism of the President’s Mexican policy what he would have 
done, all Mr. Hughes was able to say was that he would have 
protected American rights, but he did not explain how he 
would have done so, - He was not able to offer any specific plan 
of improvement over the Democratic policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the people will not forget that Woodrow Wilson 
has kept this Nation out of war. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

They will not forget that he has preferred to save the lives of 
thousands of the young men of this country rather than to 
plunge us into a needless and unnecessary war in Mexico at the 
behest and instance of a few men who have great property 
interests in that country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No, not now. I will do so later, If 
I have the time. The people of this country will not forget that 
during this administration this country has enjoyed a prosperity 
almost unparalleled. And I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Tilinois that the Democratic Party, the Democrats in Congress, 
the Democrats in the country look with absolute confidence upon 
the verdict of the people which will be rendered upon Novem- 
ber 7. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, I arose to discuss the serious situation 
which confronts the people whom I have the honor to represent 
and hundreds of thousands of people in other States. 

I wish to speak a few moments on an amendment adopted by 
the Senate to the revenue bill which is now in conference be- 
tween the two Houses, and which will be shortly presented to 
this House for its consideration, and I trust its approval. That 
amendment reads as follows: 

That whenever during the existence of a war in which the United 
States Is not engaged the President shall be satisfied that there is 
reasonable ground to beleve that under the laws, regulations, or prac- 
tices of any country, colony, or dependency contrary to the law and 
88 of nations, the Importation into their own or any other coun- 

y, dependency, or colony of any article the product of the soil or 
industry of the United States and not injurious to health or morals is 
prevented or restricted the President is authorized and empowered, 
within his discretion, to prohibit or restrict during the period such 
3 or restri tion Is in force, the importation into the United 

tates of similar or other articles, products of such country, depend- 
ency, ot colcny ar in his opinion the public interest may require; and 
In such case he shall make proclamation stating the cle or articles 
which ate prohibited from importation into the United States; and an 
person or persons who shall import, or attempt or conspire to import, 


or be concerned in importing, such article or articles into the United 
States contrary to the prohibition in such proclamation, shall be liable 


to a fine of not less than $2,000 nor. 2 a than $50,000, or to imprison- 
ment not to exceed two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
The President may change, modify, reyoke, or renew such proclamation 
in his discretion. 

The only objection I have to this amendment is that it docs 
not go far enough. Personally, if the restrictions on the impor- 
tation of tobacco iuto neutral countries are not removed I would 
be glad to see an amendment adopted which would place an 
embargo upon some of the supplies which Great Britain is receiv- 
ing from this country, or at least impose a tax upon her securi- 
ties which have been disposed of in such great quantities in this 
country in order to secure funds with which to carry on the 
war in which she is engaged. ; 

The enactment of the amendment which I have quoted is neces- 
sary Nn order to prevent discrimination against the products of 
our soil and factories, by giving the President of the United 
States the autliority to resort to retaliatory measures, if neces- 
sary, in order to maintain a free and fair field for the products of 
American labor in neutral countries during the European war. 
It is of tremendous importance, particularly to the growers 
of tobacco, whose product is being discriminated against and 
denied a free and unrestricted market in neutral countries by 
reason of the unlawful and arbitrary action of Great Britain. 

It was suggested and prepared as the result of a largely at- 
tended conference of tobacco growers from Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Maryland recently held in the city of Wash- 
ington and which was attended by a number of Senators and 
Representatives from those States for the purpose of securing 
relief from the unreasonable and unjust restrictions imposed 
upon tobacco shipments by the British Government. 

At the request of the conference it was submitted before 
introduction in the Senate to the State Department and has its 
approval. The Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, and our for- 
eign trade adviser, Mr. Marion Letcher, have been for some 
time making insistent efforts to secure relief through negotia- 
tions, but those efforts have up to this time apparently failed, 
and the conference felt that the exigencies of the situation de- 
manded that the power should be put in the hands of the Presi- 
dent to use retaliatory measures in order to preserve a free and 
fair field for our tobacco in the markets of the world, provided 
Great Britain continues to persist in what appears to be a 
deliberate determination to deprive this product of a neutra! 
market. 

Although introduced primarily in the interest of tobacco, the 
amendment applies to all products of the farm and factory. 
It should be promptly enacted into law, and the power con- 
ferred upon the President should be promptly exercised if Great 
prebi refuses to change her policy with respect to our foreign 
trade, 

We are not responsible for the European war, and certainly 
during its continuance the products of American labor should 
not be permitted to suffer merely to serve the selfish purposes 
of any one of the belligerent powers. We hear a good deal in 
this day and time about Americanism and the proud privilege 
of being an American. It is indeed a high privilege, and the 
American citizen who does not unreservedly stand for America 
first, last, and all the time is unworthy of being an American 
citizen, [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Government also owes a duty to its 
citizens. America owes a duty to Americans, and that is to 
protect them and their products from the unjust exactions and 
practices of every other nation in the world. [Applause.] 

If this amendment is enacted into law, it will give to the 
President the power to protect our citizens in their just rights 
in a peaceable but none the less effective manner. 

Permit me to briefly recount to you the situation which now 
confronts the tobaceo growers in the district I have the honor 
to represent and in the States of Kentucky and Virginia, where 
dark tobacco is grown. This tobaceo is almost entirely ex- 
ported. The quantity absorbed in this country is negligible. 
By British orders in council of March, 1915, restrictious and 
conditions were imposed on the shipment of tobacco into markets 
in neutral countries which resulted in practically prohibiting its 
export to Holland and Scandinavia because ships refused to 
carry it in the face of these restrictions. As a consequence, 
the 1915 crop, which was in the field and which was harvested 
and made ready for the market in the fall, was reduced in price 
in the hands of the grower to a point below the cost of produc- 
tion. In response to continuous demands of our Government 
Great Britain, on November 15, 1915, agreed to no longer inter- 
fere with tobacco shipments to Holland and Denmark, or to im- 
pose any restrictions or conditions whatever on shipments to any 
neutral country. 

Tobacco then began to move, and the price in the markets 
rapidly advanced owing to the increased demand. But. Mr. 
Speaker, the rise in price came entirely too late to benefit the 
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majority of tobacco growers, because at the time the agreement 
was made, in many instances, the tobacco had passed out of the 
hands of the men who produced it into the hands of the buyer. 
However, the growers, knowing there would be necessarily a 
greater demand for the 1916 tobacco crop if the war continued, 
and having no reason to believe that. the British Government 
was not acting in good faith in making the agreement, were in- 
duced to put out a greater crop than for many years. Possibly 
25 per cent more tobacco was raised this year than was raised 
last year. 

And just at this time, just when the tobaceo grower is making 
ready to put his tobacco on the market, the British Govern- 
ment, without warning, suddenly withdraws from its agree- 
ment, restores former conditions by reimposing the restrictions 
which were placed en tobacco shipments prior to November 15, 
1915, More than that, it is even denying the right of shipment 
of that portion of the 1915 crop which is lying in the ports of 
this country not yet exported. A few weeks ago it agreed to 
modify that agreement by saying that if the 1915 crop had been 
purchased in good faith prior to August 4 and was shipped 
before August 31, it might go through without restrictions; but 
I happen to know that there are hundreds of hogsheads of 
tobacco now lying in the ports of New Orleans and Baltimore 
which can not secure ships to transport them across the ocean 
because of the fact that these ships fear that they will be 
detained when they get into European waters. I happen to 
know of the case of one great shipping line which had agreed 
to take more than 1,600 hogsheads of tobacco to Holland and 
Denmark, but later on withdrew from that agreement, notifying 
the proposed shippers that it could not lift the tobacco unless 
they first secured a cable from the London foreign office to the 
headquarters of the line giving assurances that the ships carry- 
ing the tobacco would not be held or detained when they reached 
the other side of the ocean; and despite the fact that our de- 
partment has been attempting since that time to secure such 
assurance from the London foreign office, up to this time it 
has not been given. 

Mr. Speaker, these facts show bad faith, of which no Govern- 
ment in this world should be guilty, and which this Govern- 
ment ought not in the interest of our producers to permit. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] When all of the facts are con- 
sidered, one can not fail to be impressed with the idea that it 
Was part of a deliberate scheme to depress the price of this 
great American product in the hands of the man who has toiled 
to produce it. It is a blow at 3,000,000 of citizens of this 
country who are dependent upon this product not only for the 
tomiorts but for the actual necessities of life. What is the 
reason for this action? Why do I say that it is a part of a 
scheme to depress the price of tobacco in the hands of the 
growers? Tobacco has been expressly declared to be a non- 
contraband. It can neither be used for food nor clothing nor 
munitions, It can afford no aid to the enemy in the carrying 
on of the war. Then why should Great Britain, just at the 
opening of the market, withdraw from her previous agreement 
and reimpose the restrictions which effectually prevented the 
entrance of our tobaeco into Holland? 

The reason is made plain by the results which will unques- 
tionably follow. Germany and Austria have always been heavy 
buyers of our tobacco. These markets furnish possibly 60 per 
cent of the competition in buying. France and Italy have like- 
wise bought a great deal of our tobacco, but in those countries 
the Governments exercise a monopoly in the purchase of 
tobacco. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce states 
that if the war continues, France and Italy will possibly need 
twice their normal supply during the coming year. In addition 
to this, there were imported into Great Britain in 1915 more 
than 124,000,000 pounds of tobacco. It is true that the same 
report states that on April 30 of this year there were in bond 
in England over 251,000,000 pounds, but it is also stated by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that Great Britain 
has granted a concession to the British & American Tobacco 
Co. to import during the year beginning June 1, four times, plus 
10 per cent, the amount imported into England during the 
quarter ending March 31 of this year; but the power to buy on 
the part of this great English company is not limited by the 
number of pounds they can import into Great Britain. The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. controls possibly 80 per cent of the tobacco 
trade of England, It is a rich and powerful company. It has 
the resources fo enable it to come to this country and to go 
into our tobacco fields, buy our tobacco from the tobacco grow- 
ers at a low price, then, if necessary, put that tobacco into 
warehouses and hold it on this side of the ocean until either 
the war ceases or prices advance. It is to the interest of these 
buyers, it is to the interest of the countries named, to purchase 
their tobacco as cheaply as possible, and the cutting off of the 


competition which will be had if tobacco is permitted to go 
unrestricted into neutral countries will bring about the result 
evidently sought to be accomplished. If shipments of tobacco 
are not restricted, there is going to be an unprecedented ad- 
vance in prices, for France and all European countries are 
bound to buy very largely. The British Government does not 
seem to be concerned over the fact that by reason of its agree- 
ment the tobaeco growers of this country put in a big crop 
rather than turn their attention to other crops, and now, after 
the crop has been produced and is about ready for the market 
they find the agreement abrogated, and they are left to the 
mercy of the big speculator who can afford to buy the product 
and hold it for better prices. It is not concerned over the fact 
that these restrictions mean a low price for tobacco to the hun- 
dreds of thousands whose toil has produced it, who will be com- 
pelled to sell their tobacco because they are not financially able 
to hold it for better prices. It will mean a loss of $50,000,000 
to the tobaceo growers of this country, and of more than five 
and possibly ten millions of dollars to the people of the immedi- 
ate section from which I come. It works an equal hardship 
on the small buyer, because he is not financially able to buy 
the tobacco and hold it for better prices. 

This condition of affairs should not be tolerated. Our Govern- 
ment has exercised, properly and consistently, a strict neutrality 
during this European war. 

Recrprociry.—But it is a fact, nevertheless, that Great Britain 
has enjoyed wonderful advantages in the way of purchasing sup- 
plies and munitions and the immense volume of credit extended. 
She should stand in a more reciprocal attitude toward this coun- 
try. She should understand that she can not expect to continue 
to enjoy all these advantages and at the same time impose re- 
strictions and unjustly hamper and embarrass our foreign trade 
to the detriment of our law-abiding citizens. [Applause.] Our 
President should be given authority to retaliate against any 
nation which unjustly seeks to lay its hand on the product of 
American labor. No one denies the right of any belligerent 
country to prohibit the importation of any article of commerce 
into its own territory or to prevent the shipment of contraband 
into the territory of its enemy. But, Mr. Speaker, we do deny 
the right of any belligerent country to Interfere with the ship- 
ment of our noncontraband products to neutral ports or to seck 
to impose any restrictions whatsoever upon a product so clearly 
noneontraband as tobacco. I speak in behalf of thousands of 
honest, hard-working, patriotic, and law-abiding citizens whose 
year’s Jabor is tied up in tobaceo, and who will be denied the 
just fruits of their labor if these restrictions are not removed 
and the right of transportation guaranteed. I appeal in their 
behalf to Congress to enact this legislation, and when enacted 
I shall earnestly appeal to the President to use the power so 
conferred to exact justice for these good citizens and the respect 
of all belligerents for the right of this great agricultural product 
to freely move to the neutral countries of the world. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

In conclusion I may be pardoned for referring to the fact that 
during this stupendous conflict there have been eyidences of a 
strong leaning among various groups and even leaders of public 
thought in this country toward either one or the other of the 
contending forces. This action is not in accordance with the 
spirit of neutrality which is enjoined upon us as a great neutral 
nation and a distinct variance from the warning expressed by 
Washington to steer clear of all entangling alliances and aflilia- 
tions. I am happy to state, Mr. Speaker, that this is a charge 
which can not be laid at the door of the constituency which I 
have the honor to represent and which most undeseryedly is the 
victim of an unfair abridgement of their rights and plain privi- 
Jeges. [Applause.] 

Of all the sections of this country, it stands out as one not 
participating in the prosperity attending the furnishing of 
munitions and other war supplies. Owing to the unjust and 
wrongful interference with the sale of its noncontraband prod- 
uct, it has been made to suffer while other sections have basked 
in prosperity. This section, without in any sense expressing 
either criticism or envy at the good fortune which has come to 
others, however, feels that this all the more emphasizes its 
claim to protection and justice at the hands of this Government. 
[Applause.} Permit me to say, Mr. Speaker, that there is a 
deep-seated resentment in the minds of the 3,000,000 citizens 
thus affected, which is strongly reflected in the press, and with 
which this body must reckon, and which those people have a 
right to feel will be respected. [Applause.] 

Among the many expressions which have appeared in the 
press I take the liberty of referring particularly to editorials 
which have appeared in the Nashville Banner, of Nashville, 
Teun., one of the most widely circulated and influential papers 
in the entire South. This paper has repeatedly and urgently 
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demanded for an insistence of those rights which are but the 
common due of the American tobacco growers and on which 
their hope of a-fair recompense for their labor—aye, their hope 
of acquiring those necessities on which their welfare and very 
subsistence depends. Conscious of the correctness of its stand, 
the Nashville Banner has, I repeat. taken up the just cause of 
the tobacco grower, and with an insight into the situation at 
once clear, and the broadest comprehension. Because of the 
breadth of understanding and for the further enlightenment of 
this House as to the true insight and the dire need which this 
proposed restriction will bring to thousands of the best type of 
American citizenship, I am taking the liberty of quoting one 
of the Banner editorials which has just appeared on this sub- 
ject. The editorial reads as follows: 
THE TOBACCO EMBARGO. 


The arbitrary action of Great Britain revoking the November agree- 
ment, which permitted the entrance of American tobacco to neutral 
ports without restriction, has aroused an indignant determination 
among tobacco growers in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia to pro- 
test against this action taking effect. A delegation of growers from 
these States has gone to Washington to consult with their representa- 
tives In © about the matter. 

This is a most vital question for this section. Tennessee has a yield 
of about 70,000,000 pounds of tobacco, and most of it is grown in the 
region proximate to Nashville. The prices are now high and if this 


embargo can be broken the prices will likely be record breaking. Ex-. 


perts expect an increase from 50 to 60 per cent over the present prices. 

The embargo was to have gone into effect on August 1, but a protest, 
chiefiy ee the activity of Representative Byrnxs, caused a post- 
ponement to September 1. This will help the grower indirectly and in 
3 5 because considerable tobacco in the warehouses was in 
this way cleared. 

There appears to be three agencies working against the grower: 

First. Great Britain and her allies, because a restriction of sale to 
the central powers through neutral sources will cheapen the stock which 
must be bought for their armies in the feld. 

Second. Because the American Tobacco Co. is endeavoring to get the 
price of tobacco cheapened by curtailing the foreign demana. 

Third. Holland grows tobacco ext vely in Java and also in Sumatra 
and according to our commercial reports the price of Dutch tobacco 
(which was exempted from restrictions of any kind) rose enormously in 
price until 16 days after the November a ment removing the em- 

rgo had been reached, when competition with American tobacco caused 
a considerable fall in the Dutch product, as naturally its monopoly ot 
trade with the central powers was broken. 

These three factors, and particularly the first, will emphasize the 
difficulties which confront us. 

If our tobacco is shut out for a considerable period, what is to hinder 
the Dutch trader from getting a hold on the trade, which will 
be hard to break even at the close of the war? 

The Bulgar is now fighting his wal, into Grecian Macedonia, which, 
east of Cavalla, has immense possibilities for tobacco cultivation and 
which grows the higher des of Turkish tobacco. He may not stick 
there, but if he does, or H an agreement with Greece is reached, it will 
furnish a new tobacco supply for the central powers, If the Germans 
are deprived of our product for a considerable length of time they will 
get used to the Dutch or Greek tobacco, and this will have an effect on 
the sale of our product even in time of peace, 

The hope had been set high that record prices would be paid for 
Tennessee tobacco this year, which would not only help the producers, 
but would be felt in all the trade channels in the district. Now, this 
selfish and unreasonable act of Great Britain, if not stopped, will blight 
these anticipations. Owing to the increased demand occasioned by the 
supply needed for the armies it is likely that tobacco may maintain a 
fair price even if the German market is denied to American exports. but 
this is a matter of pure conjecture. If, however, we are permitted to 
ship to neutral markets and thus indirectly supply the central powers 
the producers will profit greatly. There is no sane argument that can 
jus fy England's action. It is arbi „ unfriendly, and selfish. 

This is a matter for diplomatic treatment and should be dealt with 
vigorously. It should be in the President's power to prevent Great 
Butain's arbitrary action. She in many ways depends on this country 
and can be brought to time in matters of kind by acts of reprisals 
if they are not stopped. 


EMBARGO ON TOBACCO. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time in defense 
of the people of my district and of other districts against the 
injustice and unreasonableness of the embargo placed by Great 
Britain and other belligerent nations of Europe upon the ship- 
ment of tobacco from the United States to the markets of 
Europe, 

During the existence of the present European war Great Britain 
has twice placed these unjust restrictions upon the shipments of 
tohacco from our country to the neutral markets of Europe. In 
March. 1915, the British Government issued an order in council 
by which restrictions and conditions were imposed upon the ship- 
ment of tobacco into the markets of neutral countries, which 
practically prohibited its export to Holland and Scandinavia, 
because shippers refused to accept tobacco on account of the 
restrictions imposed by the British Government. On account 
of these conditions buyers of tobacco who desired to ship this 
product to Germany and Austria were unable to export tobacco 
into Germany and Austris or into Holland and Scandinavia. 
As & considerable portion of the dark tobacco raised jn Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee is exported to these countries, this restric- 
ton and hindrance resulted in a reduction in the price to the 
grower of tobacco to such an extent that in many cases the 
farmers were compelled to seil their product at less than the 
cost of production. Strong protests were made by the State 


Department of this Government against the action of Great 


Britain in imposing these restrictions, and in November, 1915, 


the British Government removed this embargo and permitted 
tobaceo to be shipped into Holland, Scandinavia, and thence Into 
Germany and Austria. 

But this relief came too late to be of benefit fo a large num- 
ber of farmers who were unable to hold their tobacco in the face 
of the uncertainties that then existed concerning the tobacco 
market. But after this embargo was lifted tobacco began to 
increase in price, and those who were able to hold their crops 
until the effect of this relief was felt realized a reasonable price 
for their tobacco. 


Relying upon the belief that Great Britain would not again 
impose these unjust restrictions upon the shipment of tobacco 
to neutral countries, the farmers increased their acreage and 
there has been raised during the year 1916 one of the largest 
and best crops of tobacco that has been raised in recent yenrs 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and other States. 

It is well known that France, Italy, and Spain will be in the 
market for increased quantities of tobaceo during the coming 
season. It is also known that Great Britain has issued a 
license to the British-American Tobacco Co., permitting that 
company to import into England quantities of dark tobacco to 
an amount four times as large as the shipments for the quarter 
ending March 31 last. On account of this increased demand 
upon the part of Great Britain and her allies and the central 
empires for the tobacco raised in our country, we need an unte- 
stricted market in all tobaceo-consuming countries of Europe 
in order thut the growers of tobacco in Kentucky and other 
States may be able to realize a fair and reasonable price for 


the product of their toil. But it is a strange circumstance, und 


one which is calculated to create suspicion, that just at this 
time, when this large crop of tobacco is heing raised and will 
soon be placed upon the market, Great Britain and other na- 
tions see fit to renew this embargo and thus cut off a large part 


of the market in Europe for the type of tobacco which our people 


produce, 3 

It is believed in many quarters that this action has been 
taken in collusion with the Governments of Italy, France, und 
possibly Spain, all of which exercise a Government monopoly 
in the purchase and sale of tobacco, in order to reduce the price 
which those countries will have to pay to the American farmer 
for this product. If this be the intention of Great Britain and 


her allies, then it is not only a breach of good faith but it is 


so unjustifiable as to call for the strongest protest and most 
radical action possible on the part of our own Government to 
protect our people from this injustice. [Applause on the Deino- 
cratic side.] 

It is recognized by all nations that under the practices of in- 
ternational law tobacco is not a contraband of war. It can not 
be used for food nor clothing, nor can it be manufactured into 
munitions of war. Its use would not in any way affect the 
military operations of any country now at war, nor would its 
use affect the efficiency of any soldier that now is or may be 
hereafter in the trenches. Germany does not exercise a Gov- 
ernment monopoly in the purchase and sale of tobacco, but, on 
the contrary, in normal times, affords a free and open market 
to the type of tobaeco which we raise. And it is easy to under- 
stand that to cut off entirely this large section of the foreign 
market for our tobacco is calculated to work a great injury 
and loss to the farmers and business men of every section of the 
country engaged in the growing of dark tobacco. 

During the existence of the embargo put upon tobacco in 
March, 1915, the State Department exercised all of its power 
and made a most urgent protest until the embargo was raised 
in November, 1915. Since the latest embargo has been placed 


upon tobacco by the British Government the State Department 


has again made strong representations to Great Britain and 
her allies, and has pointed out to them the injustice and the 
unreasonableness of the restrictions now in force, urging that 


these restrictions be removed before they are permitted to affect, 


the market and the prices for the tobacco which is now being 
raised. housed, and matured. Buf up to the present time the 
State Department has been unable to secure the desired relief, 
and we are now seeking to obtain from Congress the enactment 
of legislation which will empower the President of the United 
States to retaliate against any nation that unjustly discrimi- 
nutes against our neutral commerce either with that nation or 
with other nations. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

During the consideration of the revenue bill in the Senate two 
amendments were added to that bill which are designed to give 
the President the power to retaliate against any nation that un- 
justly discriminates against our products and our commerce by 
prohibiting the importation of similar or other products from 
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that nation so long as it discriminates against us. The amend- 
inents to which I refer are as follows: ‘ 

Src. 102. That whenever during the existence of a war in which the 
United States is not engaged the President shall be satisfied that there 
is rensonable ground to believe that under the laws, regulations, or 
practices of any country, colony, or dependency contrary to the law 
and practice of nations, the importation into their own or any other 
country, dependency, or colony of any article the product of the soil or 
industry of the United States and not injurious to health or morals is 
prevented or restricted the President is authorized and empowered, 
within his discretion, to prohibit or restrict during the period such pro- 
hibition or restriction is in force, the importation into the United States 
of similar or other articles, products of such country, dependency, or 
colony as in his opinion the public interest may require; and in such 
case he shall make proclamation stating the article or articles which 
are prohibited from importation into the United States; and any person 
or persons who shall import, or attempt or conspire to import, or be 
concerned in importing, such article or articles into the United States 
contrary to the prohibition in such proclamation, shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than $2,000 nor more n ,000, or to imprisonment 
not to exceed two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. The 
President may change, modify, revoke, or renew such proclamation in 
his diseretion. 

Sec. 103. That whonever, during the existence of a war in which the 
United States 1s not engaged, the President shall be satisfied that there 
is reasonable ground to believe that any vessel, American or foreign, 
is, on account of the laws, regulations, or practices of a belligeren 
Government, making or giving any undue or unrcasonable preference 
or advantage ip any respect whatsoever to any particular person, com- 
pany, firm, or corporation, or any particular description of traffic in 
the United States or its possessions, or to any citizens of the United 
States residing in neutral countries abroad, or is subjecting any par- 
ticular person, company, firm, or corporation or any particular descrip- 
tion of traffic in the United States or its possessions, or any citizens 
of the United States Bee in neutral countries abroad to any unduc 
or unreasonable prejudice, disadvantage, injury, or discrimination in 
regard to a ting. receiving, transporting, or delivering, or refusing 
to accept. receive. transfer, or deliver any cargo, freight, or passengers, 
or in any other respect whatsoever, he is hereby authorized and em- 
power in his discretion, to direct the detention of such vessels by 
withholding clearance or by formal notice forbidding departure, and to 
revoke, modify. orenen any such direction as in his opinion the public 
interest may require. 

That whenever, during the existence of a war in which the United 
States is not engaged, the President shail be satisfied that there is 
reasonable ground to believe that, under the laws, regulations, or prac- 
tices of any belligerent country or Government, American ships or 
American citizens are not accorded any of the facilities of commerce 
which the vessels or citizens of that belligerent country enjoy in the 
United States or its possessions, or are not accorded by such bellig- 
erent equal privile; or facilities of trade with vessels or citizens of 
any nailonality other than that of such belligerent, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to withhold clear- 
ance from ons or more vessels of such belligerent country until such 
belligerent shall restore to such American vessels and American citl- 
zens reciprocal liberty of commerce and equal facilities of trade; or the 
President may, in his discretion, direct that similar privileges and 
facilities, If any, enjoyed oy vessels or citizens of such belligerent in 
the United States or its possessions be refused to vessels or citizens of 
such belligerent; and in such case he shall make proclamation of his 
direction, stating the facilities and privileges which shall bo refused, 
and the belligerent to whose vessels or citizens they are to be refused, 
and thereafter the furnishing of such prohibited privileges and facili- 
ties to any vessel or citizen of the belligerent named in such proclama- 
tion shalt be nntawful; and he may change, modify, revoke, or renew 
such proclamation as in his opinion the public may require; and 
any person or persons who shall furnish or attempt or conspire 
furnish de be concerned in furnishing or in the concealment of furnish- 
ing facilities or 8 to ships or persons contrary to the prohibi- 
tion in such proclamation shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
$2,000 nor more than „000. or to imprisonment not to exceed two 
years, or both. in the discretion of the court. 

In case any vessel which is detained by virtue of this act shall 
depart or attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the United States 
without clearance or other lawful authority, the owner or master or 
person or persons having 7 P or command of such vessel shall be 
severally liable to a fine of not less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000 
or to imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both, and, in addition, 
such vessel shall be forfeited to the United States. 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
empowered to employ such part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
et 


It will be seen that if these amendments are adopted the 
President will haye power to exercise retaliatory measures 
against any nation that unjustly discriminates against our prod- 
ucts by cutting off importations from the offending country. I 
would be glad if the amendments went still further and author- 
ized the President to prohibit the exportation of certain neces- 
sary supplies from the United States to those countries so as 
to give him still more power in his attempts to bring to time any 
nation that without reason or justice seeks to discriminate 
against products of American toil and bring down the price of 
American products below the cost of production. But on account 
of the parliamentary situation all we can obtain at this time is 
the amendments to which I have referred authorizing the Presi- 
dent to retaliate by preventing the importation from the coun- 
try that offends against neutral commerce of the United States. 
I sincerely hope that the House will adopt these amendments, 
I appeal to the sense of fairness of the Members of this House 
to concur in these amendments, so that if Great Britain or 
France or any other country seeks to take advantage of an 
unfortunate war to curtail our neutral trade and to bring loss 
and damage and want to a great portion of our people, the Presi- 
dent may have a weapon with which to strike back and compel 
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fair treatment of our people on the part of any such nation. 
[ Applause. ] 

Tobacco is a crop that requires the constant attention of the 
farmer in its production. It is a common adage in our country 
that it takes 18 months out of a year to raise a crop of tobacco. 
In the late winter and early spring the farmer sows his plant 
bed, then later in the spring, when the season is suitable, he 
transplants this tobacco into the field where he has prepared 
the soil for its cultivation. From then on he is compelled to 
give it his constant attention, and so necessary is it that this 
crop be cultivated almost entirely by hand that no one man 


can produce a large number of acres of tobacco, like he can’ 


with other crops upon the farm. ‘There has been no machinery 
yet invented, and in all likelihood none will soon be invented, 
that will enable the farmer to produce a crop of tobacco except 
by hand. He sows the bed by hand, draws the plans by hand, 
replants the tobacco into the field by hand, cultivates by hand, 
he primes and tops and cares for it by hand, he must cut it and 
put it into the barn by hand, and then he must cure it and 
strip it and prepare it for the market almost entirely by the use 
of his hands; so that when the farmer's tobacco crop is finally 
delivered to the market, it represents constant effort upon the 
part of himself and his family in its cultivation and produc- 
tion. If the price of tobacco is reasonable, the farmer can at 
least obtain a reasonable reward for his toil; if the price of 
tobacco is low, the farmer necessarily must suffer the brunt of 
these unfortunate conditions, and he is the first to suffer from 
a reduction in the price of his crop. 

Some years ago the tobacco farmers of this country were 
compelled to engage in a struggle with the American Tobacco 
Trust in order to obtain for their tobacco a reasonable compen- 
sation. After undergoing severe hardships and loss almost be- 
yond computation, they were enabled to force this monopoly 
to pay a fair price for the product of their toil. But it is pe- 
culiarly unjust and unfortunate at this time that any foreign 
nation, while admitting tobacco not to be a contraband of war 
and not capable either of hindering or helping any warring 
natica in Europe, should deliberately and for what would seem 
to me to be an ulterior purpose place this embargo on tobacco 
and undertake to restrict the market for this American product, 
and thus deprive the tobacco farmer of a just reward for his 
irksome toil. Under these circumstances I conceive it to be the 
duty of this Government and of this Congress to enact such legis- 
lation as will enable the President to enforce our just demands 
upon any foreign nation, whether it be England, France, Ger- 
many, or any other country, which attempts to discriminate 
against and cripple our commerce with the neutral nations of 
the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

From 85 to 90 per cent of the dark tobacco grown in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee is exported to foreign markets. Italy, 
Spain, France, England, Holland, Germany, and Austria have 
been large purchasers of our type of tobacco. More than 3,000,000 
people are dependent upon the tobacco crop for not only the 
necessaries of life but for the success and prosperity of all 
branches of business. The people of the United States have been 
strictly neutral as between the warring nations of Europe. We 
have no part in that conflict. All we ask is that these mad na- 
tions shall not infringe upon our rights nor attempt unjustly to 
destroy the commerce or the lives of our people. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that under Providence and under the 
guidance of wise statesmanship our Nation has been able to 
keep its hands out of this turmoil which is now drenching the 
fields of Europe with the blood of its soldiers. And for this 
reason, as well as many others, it is incumbent upon these 
nations to recognize the justice of the demand that a neutral 
and noncontraband product of the American farm and factory 
shall not be unjustly discriminated against in the markets of 
the world. We have appealed through the channels of di- 
plomacy.. But the weapon of diplomacy is reason and per- 
suasion. When this weapon fails, other more drastic, though 
peaceful, remedies must be administered. The provisions of this 
bill, in which I ask the House to concur, provide more drastic 
remedies to be called into commission when diplomacy aml 
negotiations have failed of their purpose. I sincerely hope that 
the conference committee of the two Houses in considering these 
provisions will recommend their adoption, and that the House 
will adopt them in order to give the President a remedy with 
which to bring about the relief which is so necessary to the 
people of the State which I in part represent, as well as to the 
other tobacco-growing States of this country. [Applause.] If 
these conditions are suffered to continue until the tobacco crop 
of 1916 has been sold by the farmers, many of whom are finan- 
cially unable to hold their crops until a larger price can be ob- 
tained, it will mean the loss of between fifty and one hundred 
millions of dollars to the farmers und business men of the 
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United States, and I fear it will result in the loss of hundreds 
of thousands, or perhaps millions, of dollars to the people of the 
district which I represent. I desire that this Government shall 
be empowered to take every step necessary to safeguard our 
people against this financial loss. They are entitled and expect 
their Government to protect them against injustice and the en- 
crouchmeut of other nations. They appreciate what the Govern- 
ment already has done in their behalf; but this will give the 
Government an additional weapon which can be put to effective 
use In bringing to time those nations which, either through sel- 
fishness or injustice, seek to hamper and cripple the neutral 
commerce of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Which does the gentleman think is the 
most important, to have our mails, which have been inter- 
rupted and intercepted by Great Britain these many months, by 
the central allies, or some article of commerce? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, I think, when it comes to a question of 
bread and meat for hundreds of thousands, if there is to be any 
difference at all, it is more important that they should receive 
a fair price for their crop than that a letter should be received 
on time. [Applause.] But, so far as I am concerned, I desire 
that the injustice imposed upon the mails from the United 
States shall be removed. One of the amendments which has 
been adopted by the Senate will give the President more power 
in demanding that interference with our mails should also be 
stopped. I desire that every unjust restriction upon American 
commerce shall be removed. no matter whether that restriction 
is placed upon one article of commerce or another, or upon the 
mails from the United States to foreign countries. I will vote 
for any reasonable provision that will give to our Government 
more strength and more authority in asserting its just demands, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I am glad the embargo is impinging on 
the toes of other Members of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin en- 
joys gloating over the misfortunes of others. So far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to trust the President of the United 
States to exercise the powers given to him in behalf of the 
people of this country, a thing which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, himself, was not willing to do some months ago. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. STAFFORD, The President for many moons has had 
that authority, but be has not attempted to exercise it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President has exercised all the author- 
ity which he possessed, and what we are attempting to do now 
is to give him some more authority. The State of Wisconsin, 
which is represented in part by the gentleman himself, raises 
tobacco. I hope he is not deaf to the conditions which might 
exist in that region on account of this tobacco embargo. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, if the gentleman will permit, I am 
not concerned in just merely one article. I want to see the out- 
lawry that Great Britain has been pursuing from the very be- 
ginning of this war checked. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
in that statement, but I differ from him in this particular, that 
I want the outlawry of all nations against our rights cheeked, 
whereas he only desires the outlawry of cerfain nations to be 
checked. We are a neutral nation, and I want to treat them 
all alike. And this is what this administration has done, and 
this is what it will continue to do, demanding that our just 
rights shall be respected by all the nations of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] The provisions of the bill 
which I ask the House to adopt will give more authority to the 
President to exercise retallatory measures against any pation 
that unjustly diseriminates against our people. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us any assur- 
ance that if we give the President further authority to assert 
our neutral rights he will use it? 2 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that my hide-bound Republican 
friend from Wisconsin takes pleasure in insinuating that the 
President may not exercise his authority in protecting the 
rights of American citizens, but I have absolute confidence in 
the Presiuent not only by reason of what he has already done 
but by reason of my faith in his character and his patriotic 
Americanism. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And I be- 
lieve that he will take such steps as may be necessary to as- 
sert the rights of the American people against the intrusion of 
any other nation, whether it be England, France. Germany, or 
any other country in the world, Germany has issued an order 
. prohibiting the importation of tobacco, except from Turkey. 
That is a discrimination against our farmers also. 

Mr. BENNET. I recall that.a few days ago. when the ship- 


ping bill was under consideration in the House, the gentleman 
from Kentueky voted for the Sutherland amendment to that 
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bill, which directed the Secretary of the Treasury te refuse 
clearance papers to any ship in an American port which dis- 
criminated against American products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; 1 voted for that amendment because 
I believed it was a just and fair amendment and would make 
it possible to protect our commerce from unjust restrictions 
of shipowners acting under orders fram other nations. 

Mr. BENNET. I desire to say that the gentleman voted in 
the . of his constituents when he voted fer that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am always glad to vote for any just and 
fair measure that is in the interest of the American peuple, no 
matter who may introduce it. ' 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I vield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman vote to concur in the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I certainly will, with great enthusiasm. I 
would not be speaking in behalf of them if I did not intend to 
vote for them. Will the gentleman from Illinois vote to con- 
cur in them? 

Mr. MANN. 
favor. S 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Mnssa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. Did not the President say he would hold 
Germany to strict accountability in the Lusitania case, a1 
would demand that Germany disavow the sinking of the Iasi- 
tania? Has he done so? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care to inject a discussion con- 
cerning the Lusitania case in my remarks upon the tobacco situ- 
ation, but I will answer the gentleman by saying that the 
President has held Germany to strict account on account of 
the sinking of the Lusitania, and he obtained from Germany 
recognition of our rights under international law without 
mustering in a single soldier and without spilling a drop of 
blood. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And I will predict 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
on the 7th day of November the people of the United States 
will show their approval of his conduct by his overwhelm- 
od pests as President. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. GARDNER. He would have kept his country out of war 
if he had been King of the Belgians. {Laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, we have no kings in this country. Ours 
is a Government of the people, where the rulers consult the 
wishes of the people, and the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
find that the President of the United States during this adminis- 
tration has properly interpreted the wishes of the American 
people in his efforts not only to maintain the rights of our Nation 
at home and abroad, but in keeping our people from the vortex 
of the senseless war that is now being waged in Europe. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to urge most earnestly 
and with as much force as I can command that the House con- 
cur in these amendments of the Senate and give the President 
more power in his efforts to protect the humble people of this 
Nation from the injustice that is calculated to be brought upon 
them by the arbitrary action of the nations now at war. It 
will be an act not only of justice but of righteousness on the 
part of this Congress to give to the President and the Secretary 
of State the moral support which the adoption of these amend- 
ments will indicate. I hope that when the offending nations 
stop long enough in their present madness to recognize the justice 
of our claims they will be prompt to recognize them, so that it 
will not be necessary to Lring into operation and make use of 
the weapon which we are seeking to place in the hands of the 
President by the adoption of these provisions. We know that 
we have justice and equity on our side. I believe that this 
House realizes that this is true, and I look eonfidently forward 
to the overwhelming adoption of these provisions in behaif of 
millions of American citizens, asking for nothing except the 
just and righteous privilege of pursuing their honest enter- 
prises with success and freedom. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.} 2 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Morrison] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I bave craved permission to 
speak a few words in defense of a friend of mine who is much 
misjudged by certain Members of this House. I refer to the 
editor in chief of the new national organ of the Flying Squadron 


In the main they strike me with considerable 


— 
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Foundation. You will all recognize at once that the organiza- 
tion to which I have just referred is perhaps the newest, and 
certainly the truest and best of the long list of noble institutions 
dedicated tu the task of doing the people’s thinking for them, 
informing their minds, arousing their consciences, telling them 
how to vote, and otherwise hastening the dawn of a higher 
and better civilization. To permit a man engaged in such an 
heroic enterprise, with its attendant self-sacrifice and personal 
financial loss, to be misunderstood by men who are themselves 
fairly good citizens, but net accustomed to deeds of moral hero- 
ism and knightly valor, is unfair to the man and to the sacred 
cause he represents, 

An entireiy insignificant incident has led to this inexcusable 
tendency on the part of some Members of this House to indulge 
in adverse criticism of my friend. Were it not that friendship 
for me has led them to put me in the false light of being the 
unhappy occasion of their harsh and unjust words, I would be 
silent and in a cowardly fashion permit my friend to bear his 
grievous burden alone. 

In the Sixty-third Congress I introduced House joint resolu- 
tion 389, in these words: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, 


Resolved by the Senate and House. of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein) That the following be proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitu‘ion of the United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and ad ioe as a part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
r pepaes of fourths of the States, as provided by the Consti- 

n. 
x “ARTICLE —. 

“Section 1. The importation of any spirituou 
mented, or other intoxicati liquors into an the United 
States, or tunto the District of Columbia, or into the Territory of Alaska, 
from any other State, District, Territory, country, place, or region, 
domestic or foreign, is forever prohibited. 

“Sac. 2. It shall be the duty of the Congress from time to time to 
enact 1 legislatiop for the effective enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this articie.” 

On December 22, 1914, I offered it as a substitute for one 
of the 57 varieties of Hobson resolution then pending, and 
voted for my own motion, along with 40 other Members of 
this House who were total abstainers, and who had a right, 
therefore, to vote for a real temperance measure. The vote 
was comparatively small, but the proportion of men who are 
total abstainers is small. In an address delivered at Tomlin- 
son Hall at Indianapolis, Ind., on December 10, 1915, former 
Representative Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson estimated that 
“only 20 per cent of our people are total abstainers.” The 
statisticians employed by the brewers and distillers estimate 
that but 18 per cent of the people are total abstainers. As- 
suming the accuracy of this estimate made by acknowledged 
experts, and assuming that representative government really 
represents the people, the 41 votes cast in favor of my motion 
on December 22, 1914, were fairly representative of what might 
be reasonably expected to be the attitude of the then Members 
of this House toward a proposed reform which seriously threat- 
ened to interfere with the so-called “personal liberties” of 
men—a process more euphoniously referred to by Capt. Hob- 
son as that of “invading the sanctity of the home.” 


The Hobson resolution promised practically free whisky. 
At least it would have made straight, unadulterated whisky 
cost less to the producer, gallon for gallon, than the current 
market price of fresh, home-churned buttermilk in a country 
town. [Laughter.] You can see at once that professional re- 
formers would swarm around the Hobson resolution like school 
boys around an empty sugar hogshead, [Laughter.] 

Possibly some of the new Members of this House may not be 
acquainted with the genus “ professional reformer.” He is a 
comparatively new creature in the animal kingdom. He dis- 
proyes completely the doctrine of evolution and the accepted 
theory of the origin of species. He was not evolved by slow 
and tedious processes, but burst into life full-grown and full- 
fledged, claiming for himself universal expertness and 56 other 
varieties of pertness, and up to date he has been able to get 


away with it. 
He is engaged in the 


vino 
tate o 


malted, fer- 


His is the most altruistic of lives, 
quusi-moral, pseudo-relizious, and altogether sacrificial enter- 
prise of refornung the lives of other men at so many hundred 
dollars per hour. He is a myriad-minded man. At least I 
find him accurately described in the writings of the myriad- 
minded Shakespeare. As a rule and on the average the pro- 
fessional reformer, “as some ungracious pastors do,” shows 
to other men “the steep and thorny way to heaven, whilst, 
like a puff’d and reckless libertine, himself the primrose path 
of dalliance treads and recks not his own road.” 

Immediately after December 22, 1914, I prepared a bill em- 
bodying the principle of House joint resolution 389. It is in 
these words: 


A bill to K 
of the United States, or into the District of Co 
Territory of Alaska. . 


Be it enacted, etc., That the importation of any spirituous, vinous, 


hibit the importation of intoxicatin ee 2 ats 
umbia, or into the 


malted, fermented, or other intoxicating liquors into any State of the 
United States, or into the District of Columbia, or into the Territory of 
Alaska from any other State, District, Territory, country, place, or 
region, domestic or foreign, is hereby 5 

Sec, 2. That if any such intoxicating liquors shall at any time be 
imported into any State of the United States, or into the District of 
Columbia, or into the Territory of Alaska, from any other State, Dis- 
trict, Territory, country, place, or region, domestic or foreign, all right, 
title, interest, or claim of the importer thereof shal] then and there and 
thereby become at one forfeited, shall wholly terminate, and be null 
and void as against the importer thereof and as against all persons 
claiming of, by, from, through, or under such importer, directly or indi- 
rectly, immediately or remotely. 

Sec. 3. That the word “ importer,’ as used in this act, shall be con- 
strued and deemed to include all persons who shall so import intoxicat- 
ing liquors into any State of the United States, or into the District of 
Colum! or into the Territory of Alaska, or cause the same to be so 
imported, or shall ald in the importation thereof, or shall abet any 
person or persons in the importation thereof. 

See. 4. t the word “ person,” as used in this act, shall be con- 
strued and deemed: to inciude individuals, firms, copartnerships, joint- 
stock companies, corporations, and all other persons, natural or artificial. 

` The congressional lobby in charge of the Hobson resolution had 
issued a circular letter, asserting that Congress has the present 
power by a mere statute to accomplish the purpose of Houre 
joint resolution 389. They suggested that I introduce it as a bill 
for a statute. While I did not feel entirely secure either as to 
the constitutional warrant for the propose | statute, or as to the 
advisability of resting so great a reform on a mere statute, I de- 
cided to follow their suggestion. I sent copies of my resolution 
and bill to the temperance workers of the country during the 
summer of 1915, with the statement that I would introduce 
them into the House on December 6, 1915. On that day, when 
the House was organized, the bill and resolution were in the 
basket on the Speaker’s table, and are now known on the official 
records of this House as House joint resolution 20 and House bill 


894 of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 


The official organ of the flying squadron foundation is the 
National Enquirer. I subscribed for it before its first issue, 
and I read every line of every issue. I was assured that it 
would be fair; fearless, able, truthful, and interesting. At any 
rate, I was sure it would be interesting, and it is. In its issue 
of the 22d day of December, 1915, it undertook to give to its 
readers a résumé of “dry” bills then pending in the National 
House of Representatives. On page 9, which was page 1 of 
part 2 of that issue, in the fourth column of the page, this 
article is found. The headline reads as follows: “ Six Congress- 
men offer ‘dry’ bills.” The body of the article gives the names 
of five Members of the House and the subject matter of the 
several bills and resolutions they had introduced. The name 
of the sixth Member and the subject matter of his bill and 
resolution do not appear. The article does not include the name 
of the Representative of the ninth Indiana district, nor does it 
refer to House joint resolution 20 or House bill 394. 

In its issve of January 27, 1916, the National Enquirer re- 
produced an article, credited to another paper, purporting to 
give a résumé of temperance legislation pending in the Con- 
gress, This article was doubtless based upon the article above 
referred to. It likewise omitted all reference to the Repre- 
sentative of the ninth Indiana district and did not mention 
House joint resolution 20 or House bill 394. 

In its issue of August 24, 1916, the National Enquirer carried 
an article in the nature of an editorial discussion of the Con- 
gress and the temperance bills now pending before it. It gives 
again what purports to be a list of pending measures, and it 
refrains again from the slightest reference to the fact and the 
pendency of House joint resolution No. 20 or House bill 394. 
Thus again the professional reformers have, by necessary im- 
plication, assured the temperance workers of the country that 
the Representative of the ninth Indiana district has failed to 
keep his promise to introduce House joint resolution No. 20 and 
House bill 394 into the Sixty-fourth Congress, and that his oft- 
repeated statement that he did introduce them is false. 

The omission from each of the articles above referred to in 
the National Enquirer of all reference to the Representative of 
the ninth Indiana district or the resolution and bill introduced 
by him is equivalent to the republication of an affirmative as- 
sertion that the promises made by him haye not been kept and 
that the statements being made by him as to the pendency of his 
resolution and bill are untrue. 

A newspaper friend of mine resented what he conceived to be 
an injustice to me, the more unjust in his opinion because the 
editor in chief gives much space to the pleasant pastime of 
denouncing the Representative of the ninth Indiana district as 
an enemy to the cause of temperance. Some of my friends 
hold this against the editor in chief. I do not. I know that he 
does not mean it. Besides, he was speaking in general terms, 
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He made no specific statement. He never tells his readers what 
measures I infrodyce or support. He just scolds, I know that 
he hates to do it, but it is, from his standpoint as a professional 
reformer, a military necessity. He would be fair, if it were safe, 
and truthful, if he dared. I personally accept the will for the 
deed, and keep his name on the list of my good friends, but I 
have good friends who do not. 

My newspaper friend investigated the entire case and gave 
it as his opinion that the man in charge of the get-up of the 
news elements of the issue of the National Enquirer on the 
22d day of December, 1915, wrote the figure “6” in the head- 
line to match the body of the article; that the body of the 
article contained a sixth name, the name of Martin A. Morrison, 
of Indiana, and the subjects referred to in House joint resolu- 
tion 20 and House bill 394; that the editor in chief saw this nume 
in the list just at the last moment and ordered it to be dropped 
out, but forgot to change the figure “6” in the headline to the 
figure “5.” My newspaper friend says that the editor in chief 
did not think it consistent with his high Christian character to 
condemn a man in the editorial columns and vindicate him com- 
pletely in the news columns of the same issue of the same paper; 
and that he, therefore, refused to permit his readers to learn 
the truth about the man whom he believed it to be to his ad- 
vantage, in his editorial and reformatory capacity, to mis- 
represent, malign, and traduce. 

I do not join in this opinion. It is more charitable to Infer 
that the lines containing the omitted name and subject matter 
dropped out by some mere accident. It does seem too bad, 
however, that the same accident did not drop the figure “6” 
out of the headline and drop the figure “5” into its place. 

My newspaper friend complains because the editor in chief 
did not correct this serious mistake and atone as far as possible 
for the injustice his paper had done when the error was called 
to his attention. I do not criticize him for that. I can myself 
almost invent a complete justification of his attitude and action. 
All self-called, self-selected, self-made, self-certified, self-praised, 
self-centered, self-secking professional uplifters claim infalli- 
bility. They must, Otherwise they would be expected to sub- 
mit arguments to sustain their contentions. It is against the 
ethics of the profession ever to make an argument or answer 
one, They must rely entirely upon their assumed and self- 
confessed infallibility. It is not morally possible, therefore, for 
them ever to correct an error, for the very correction would be 
an admission that would be fatal to their entire policy and 
practice, [Laughter.] 

I can see where my reformatory friend is right, and I still 

insist that he is one of my good friends, subject, however, to 
certain mental reservations and self-evasions. 
My newspaper friend also complains that the editor in chief 
denounces me like a pickpocket for refusing to support the Hob- 
son resolution as voted for in this House on December 22, 1914, 
while it is known to all newspaper men that the editor in chief 
does not believe that the Hobson resolution is a genuine tem- 
perance measure. 

Again I vindicate the action of the editor in chief. It is true 
that his opinion of the Hobson resolution is the same as my own. 
I certainly approve of that. We both attended the confer- 
ence of the temperance workers held in the Calvary, Baptist 
Church at Washington, D. C., on July 10, 1915. On that day 
the editor in chief and I were both of the opinion that the 
Hobson resolution was, as a temperance proposition, a fake and 
a fraud, a delusion and a snare. So we had much in common. 
but that opinion was shared by every student of the temper- 
ance question who attended that conference and who was not 
dependent upon the pay roll of the congressional lobby for 
his daily bread. When the conference drove out the newspaper 
reporters and began the process of binding the consciences of 
all delegates to pretend to believe what they knew to be false, 
I went out with the newspaper reporters. [Laughter.] The 
editor in chief remained, made a manly fight, and lost. Being 
a man of honor, he is now in honor bound to pretend to believe 
what he knows to be untrue, and to denounce me for believing 
now what he himself believed on July 10, 1915. He is in 
honor bound to advocate the exact proposition that on July 
10, 1915, he knew to be a fake and a fraud, a delusion and u 
snare, And the editor in chief is an honorable man. “So are 
they all, all honorable men.” [Laughter.] 

Not only is he thus in honor bound, but he is impelled by a 
certain semireligious sense of a certain almost sacred duty 
that rests on him alone. The theory that sacrifice for its 
own sake is a virtue has long since been exploded. To be 
virtuous, the result attained must be at least equal to the 
loss sustained. By that token I justify the attitude and actiou 
of my friend. The Flying Squadron Foundation, of which my 
fricud is president, is a truly tremendous power for civic 


righteousness in America and throughout the world. It is to 
the bogus Flying Squadron, organized by the congressional 
lobby, as truth is to falsehood, or as the light of the sun is to 
a starless midnight. If my friend were to tell the truth about 
House joint resolution 20, and House bill 894, and the attitude 
and action of their author, or if he were to speak his honest 
epinion of the Hobson resolution, the congressional lobby would 
discredit and destroy him. It would cut off the financial re- 
sources of the Flying Squadron and its official organ and drive 
them into bankruptcy. I can conceive of no greater disaster 
to the cause of political, moral, and religious progress and re- 
form in America. I would not ask my friend to sacrifice so 
much for the mere sake of speaking and doing the truth. I 
am sometimes tempted to look with a degree of allowance 
upon his manifest conviction that the life of a great moral 
reform ought not to be sacrificed, or even to be put in jeopardy, 
for the sake of a mere sentiment or the maintenance of a mere 
ideal of personal righteousness. It is true, as asserted by my 
newspaper friend, that my reformatory friend does not dare 
to mention in his paper the bill and resolution which I intro- 
duced. Much less does he dare to publish their texts in full. 
But, as I have shown, that is not to his discredit. 

These remarks were prepared a considerable time ago, but 
have been withheld in the vain hope that the editor in chief might 
some day correct his own error and right the wrong he has done. 

After these remarks were prepared, and as though the editor 
in chief had been informed of their very language, the editor 
in chief wrote a signed editorial stating the entire situation more 
clearly and strongly than I have done. The editorial is in no 
sense controversial. It is an explicit, general, and special plea 
of guilty to more than I have dared to intimate. 

It appeared in the third column of the fourth page of the issue 
of February 24, 1916. The editorial is, in part, as follows: 
EDITING THE EDITORS, 

Great editcrs have almost ceased to be. The day of the old-time 
journalist who owned his paper, wrote his convictiuns, and spoke to 
a personal constituency is past. Few, if any, of the great daily news- 
papers, East or West, are edited by their editors, except in the most 
ormal nominal sense. They are edited by their publishers, not by thelr 
editors—edited in the countingroom, and not in the editorial ofice. 
Allen L. Benson, In the March number of Pearson's Maga- 
zine, 3 on this subject, puts it well: 

“The publishers edit the editor, The publisher lays down to his 
editor the newspaper's ‘policy. A ‘policy’ is both a dead line and a 
program. It is a list of things to do and a Ist of things not to do. 

“The publisher ts not a publicist—he is a business man, Like other 
business men, he is making money, owing money, and looking for money. 
As. As business men they are all in the same boat. 

“If the publisher's commodity were soap instead of what purports 
to be disinterested advice to the public, his position would be ethically 
unassallable. A soap manufacturer is nothing but a soap manufacturer, 
He does not pretend to be saving the country—except Irom dirt. The 
publisher 8 to be saving the country. Day in and day out he 
is telling hia part of the public what to do for their vion good. In his 
news columns he presents to print the news. The truth is that when 
great public questions are before the country he usually takes an cdi- 
torial . that is dictated by the selfish interests of a small class 
of which he is a part and prints the news’ in such a manner as to 
fortify his editorial position.” 

Because of this fact the editorial page of the daily press has 
lost much of its influence and power. 

I shall italicize portions of this quotation for the Recorp so as 
to call attention to the language which specifically admits all I 
have said and much more. 

It is said that “an open confession is good for the soul.” This 
confession is not quite open. The editor in chief limits his as- 
sertions to the papers whose proprietors have editorial writers. 
The complaint he makes is that the editorial rooms are too closely 
connected with the countingroom. He fears the subservience of 
the editor to the publisher. The reason for the editor in chief's 
condemnation falls more heavily on his own case than on the 
ones against which he pretends to direct it. In his case he is 
both publisher and editor. He takes no chances on the thought- 
lessness of a hired writer, who is only indirectly connected with 
the money drawer of the proprietor and publisher, and inci- 
dentally he saves the salary of an editorial writer. The edi- 
torial room and the countingroom are one. Which one? I fancy 
that the proprietor and publisher gives first place to himself 
as proprietor and publisher and sets apart to hiinself in his 
editorial capacity desk room in some remote corner of his 
spacious and prosperous-looking countingroom. 

In that way he can himself keep a watchful eye upon him- 
self so that he may so pretend to print the news” as not to 
interfere with his ruling passion of “ looking for money and the 
easiest way to get it.” No other status and relationship could 
so certainly insure the complete subserviency of the editor to 
the publisher. of the reformer to the financier, of the uplifter 
to the cross-lifter. 

I trust that no one will construe this quotation or these re- 
marks as an adverse criticism of my reformatory friend. They 
are not so intended. I started out to justify his every word 
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and deed on strictly high moral grounds, and I shall do it at 
all hazards and at any cost. 

Outward appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
entire policy of the editor in chief is justifiable by the very 
necessities of the new ‘profession of which he is in part the 
founder und in which he is a bricht and shining light. 

Besides, there is not a great religious newspaper in the coun- 
try that dares to publish the ‘truth which the editor in chief 
has suppressed. ‘The congressional lobby would discredit such 
a paper and drive it into bankruptcy. 

There are but few ministers of the gospel in America—I 
know of but two—who dare to read them from their pulpits. 

I do not criticize the ministers of the gospel. They are simply 
the victims of misplaced confidence. I dare not suggest that 
they are easy marks, for I myself believed in this same leader- 
ship until I learned the true inwardness of their plan of cam- 
paign anil had watched ‘their game at close range. The truth of 
this situation is so at variance with men’s accepted presump- 
tions in the case that one can come to believe the truth only by 
slow degrees even after he has come into its full knowledge. 
When T realize how completely the ministers of the gospel are 
deceived and are duped into deceiving the men, women, and 
children of ‘their congregations, I am moved to indignation 
against their deceivers, but utter no word of adverse criticism 
of those who are deceived. When an irresponsible aggregation 
of political preachers and discredited politicans discover a 
growing public sentiment in favor of a great moral reform, 
capture it, capitalize it, and reduce it into a strictly private 
asset, they are able to deceive the very elect. 

Here and there a young and wide-awake minister has already 
caught a passing vision of truth. He is hesitating as to his 
duty in the premises. It is with him a question of advisa- 
bility, not_of mere courage: Some day one of these young 
ministers will take counsel of his courage, throw discretion to 
the winds, enter his pulpit, confess his own mistakes, and tell 
his people the whole truth. 

That win be a eritical hour for the cause of temperance. I 
hope that he shall survive the ‘first furious onslaught of the 
lobby. If the beast shall fail to tear him to shreds at its first 
bound, its game will be lost forever. Other ministers, in- 
spired by a righteous example, will make the same manly and 
courageous confession and open disavowal. A general minis- 
terin) revolt will sweep over the land and the long reign of 
terror that the congressional lobby has maintained over the 
preachers of America will come to a sudden and inglorious end. 

In the meantime I would not ask a friend of mine to take 
the hazard. Finding in myself none of the heroic stuff of which 
martyrs are made, I do not find it in my heart to urge my 
preacher friends to suffer the awful punishment the beast has 
decreed against the first minister of the gospel who shall dare 
to learn and speak and do the truth. The congressional lobby 
would misrepresent, malign, and traduce him; would seek to 
discredit him before his own people and drive him from his 
pulpit, if not from his sacred calling itself. 

It has been said that everything depends upon the point of 
view. ‘The Hobson resolution is a superb illustration of this 
truth. 

Whether or not a man favors the Hobson resolution depends 
almost exclusively on his:point of view or his refusa! to make 
use of any point of view. 

Hundreds cf men favor the Hobson resolution, thousands 
think they do, hundreds of thousands think that they think 
that they do. [Laughter.] 

Those who favor it may be broadly divided into those who 
are in private life and those who are in public life, By those 
who are in private life I mean only those who are not in public 
office and are not hoping to break into public office. I have 
talked to hundreds of such men who think that they favor the 
Hobson resolution. I have never talked to one who had read 
the Hobson resolution or had the slightest knowledge of its 
provisions. Among men in strictly private life it is safe to affirm 
that no one who is for the Hobson resolution has read it, and 
that not one who had read the Hobson resolution is for it. 

By men in public life I meun only men in public office who are 
overanxious to remain in public office, also men out of public 
office who are scheming to get in, and also men who are on ‘the 
pay roll of some unholy alliance of shysters and mountebanks 
who are enriching themselves by levying blackmail upon men in 
public life and who find it a good “ safety-first ” proposition to 
“steal the livery of heaven to serve the devil in.” 

To the general clussification T have just made I expressly 
make one notable exception. I do not include Representatives 


and Senators in the Sixty-third or Sixty-fourth Congress of 
the United States. As to them I have rather definite and fixed 


opinions and as to many I have much definite, direct, and per- 
sonal knowledge, but as to them all my opinion and knowledge 
are, and shall remain, a profound, incommunicabie seerct. 
[Laughter.] 

In preparing these remarks I do not admit that I had any of 
them remotely in mind. On the contrary I boldly allege that 
nothing I have said or shall say to-day refers in any way or 
degree to anyone who is or has in recent years been a Member 
of either branch of the American Congress. 

Among men in public life I have known many who really and 
conscientiously believe that they believe that the Hobson reso- 
lution is a genuine temperance measure. They are great- 
souled, broad-minded, honest men, who are serving their coun- 
try well, and feel the impelling and compelling force of a 
patriotic duty to continue in the public service. I speak the 
words of truth and soberness when I say that I have for them 
the highest respect, and in them unlimited confidence. They 
have but one besetting sin—ambition, “that last frailty of 
noble minds”—and it has made their mental processes hope- 
lessly unreliable on this single proposition. “By that sin fell 
the angels. How can man, then, the image of his Maker, hope 
to win by it?” 

Every unbiased student of the temperance question knows 
that the Hobson resolution is not in any true sense a temper- 
ance measure. You ask me what these men see in the Hubson 
resolution that makes it attractive to them? I have studied 
the psychology of this situation and understand these most 
estimable gentlemen better than they understand themselves. 
All unconsciously to himself, and without fault upon his part, 
such a man fails to recognize the vast difference between the 
general public benefit that will certainly come from the enact- 
ment of a genuine temperance measure and the more limited, 
special, and problematical public benefit that is suid to be 
likely to result from committing the temperance forces of 
America unitedly and enthusiastically to a plan of campaign 
that is a betrayal of the cause of temperance. I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that the former proposition will result in a lurger 
public benefaction than the latter, eyen though the latter plan 
be guaranteed to become to a large number of the perfectly 
elegunt gentleman, in their candidatorial capacity, an effective 
personal political life preserver, 

Bearing in mind the enforced subserviency of all workers in 
the broad field of human uplift and social regeneration to the 
congressional lobby in charge of the Hobson resolution in Wash- 
ington, I find no just ground for adverse criticism of the con- 
duct of my good friends who are working along those lines, andl 
who appear to have become entirely conversant with, if not 
entirely reconciled to, the supreme alternative rules of the 
game laid down by the congressional lobby for their guidance— 
first, live and lie; or, second, tell the truth and die. 

I have hesitated to make public statement of this deplorable 
lack of brotherly love among the leaders of the great moral 
movement. Perhaps it is best that the people should know. 
I at least am willing to trust them with a knowledge of the 
truth as to this vital situation, seeing that their recognized 
leaders never trust them with so much as to the slightest degree 
of the truth. 

These various groups of leaders hold each other in mutual 
contempt and hate. J respect, honor, trust, and love them all. 
It is my Christian duty to do that. The congressional lobby 
hates my reformatory friend, the editor in chief, and is im- 
patient fur a chance to destroy him. The editor in chief hates 
and despises the congressional lobby, but also fears its power. 
He dares not call his soul his own. I do not share in the low 
estimate in which they mutually hold each other, although I 
ean not fail to recognize the fact that each of them probably 
knows the other better than I know any of them. 

And yet I must be true to all my friends. Their present un- 
happy lot is more their misfortune than their fault. They are 
more sinned against than sinning. I do not criticize them, 
much less do I hate them. I pity them, and would gladly rescue 
them if 1 could, but that seems now impossible. In the cir- 
cumstances I can only reaffirm my unfaltering faith in them 
all und solemnly declare each of them to be what all of us know 
that he is not. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Sun on Sunday, September 8. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
an editorial. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
SHADOW SHAPES AT SHADOW LAWN, 


With that fine and now well-known air of. personal detachment from 
all common and base and vulgar and with the also familiar 
staccato utterance denoting careful consideration in the choice of words, 
and great sense of responsibility for the thoughts behind them, the 
candidate said, at half past 4 o'clock yesterday afternoon, gazing over 
the heads of those assembled on the lawn: 

I have no disposition to boast of what the Democratic Pasty has 
accomplished. It has merely done its duty. It has merely fulfilled 
its explicit promises.” 

After a few minutes devoted to the enunciation of elegant periods 
previously fabricated, the candidate at quarter before o'clock re- 
turned to the subject of promises honorably redeemed : 

“I have not spoken expiicitly, gentlemen, of the platform adopted 
at St. Louis; but it has been implicit in all I have said. The people 
of the United States do not need to be assured now that that plat- 
form is a definite pledge. a practical program. We have prov to 
them that our promises are made to be kept.” 

Made to be kept! 

At this point there was a disturbance on the lawn, An an 
shadow pushed his way to the front and shook his fist directly 
neath the Hon. Woodrow Wilson's smugly smiling countenance, 

“IT am Baltimore promise No. 1!" shouted the an shadow. 

“T am the single-term promise made in your behalf and by you ac- 
cepted and utilized to Sp profit to the extent of election for four 
years at a salary of $75,000 and emoluments. I demand to know if 
I was kept.“ demand to be told, not in weasel words, but in 
straightforward English, why, when there was a feeble attempt in 
Congress to start an amendment to the Constitution making the 
President of the United States ineligible for reelection, you privately 
and personally interposed your political influence to block it.” 

But before Tumulty could the detectives another shadow was 

menacing the candidate’s nose. “I am Baltimore promise No. 2!” 
he roared. “I am the promise to return to the simplicity and econ- 
omy which befits a Democratic Government, I want to know if I 
have been ‘kept.’ I want to know what this wielder of words has 
to say to the unprecedented total of lavish appropriations by Co 88 
during his administration, the profligate waste of money wrung from 
the people by taxation, the utter abandonment of even a pretence of 
fulfilling the Baltimore peage. 
And the shadows of the broken promises made at Baltimore came 
crowding up to the speaker’s stand, tumbling over one another's 
heels in their eagerness to give the lie to the candidate's impudent 
declaration that he and his party had proved that their pledges were 
made to be kept.” 

The shadow of the promise to reduce the high cost of living; the 
shadow of the promise of a tariff for revenue only; the shadow of the 

romise to maintain the integrity of the coordinate branches of the 
federal Government and not to allow the Executive to encroach on 
the just powers of the others: the shadow of the promise to restore 
the — ehant marine wihout bounties or subsidies; the shadow of 
the promise to exempt from tolls at the Panama Canal American 
ships engaged in the coastwise trade; the shadow of the promise to 
enforce honestly and rigidly the civil-service standards of merit and 
ability rather than political service rendered the party—in angry 72 75 
cession the shadows of the broken promises of Baltimore surg to 
the presence of the candidate in a demonstration amounting almost 
to a riot. 

The last of all came the rs t and blackest of the gathering 
shadows, the shadow of the Itimore promise of a “return to the 
rule of the people“; protection “from the misuse of delegated power 
nnd the usurpation of governmental instrumentalities by special inter- 
ests.” 

“You dare to say you have kept your promises?” shrieked this 
shadow, and you dare to my it at the very moment when you are 
forcing a reluctant Congress to misuse its delegated powers at your 
selfish dictation, to permit the usurpation of goverumental instru- 
mentalities by a special interest represented by the four brotherhoods?” 

“The highwayman,” continued the exci shadow, “sometimes ob- 
‘tains that which he demands at the pistol’s point. Sometimes, later, 
he gets hanged along with any aiding and abetting criminal, whether 
in policeman's uniform or not. If my supernatural vision does not 
deceive me, public opinion in America is already preparing the gallows 
platform upon which another sort of a notification speech will be 
addressed to you, Mr. Woodrow Wilson!” 

Thus it hapened that the notification ceremony, notwithstanding the 
high „ of the person chiefly concerned, was not much of a 
success, 

“This is what comes.“ remarked the eldest and wisest of the mutin- 
ous shadows on Shadow Lawn, “of intrusting political power to in- 
telligence without character.” 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS—-JOHN W. CONNORS. 


Mr. CURRY, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 
papers in the case of John W. Connors (H. R. 7783), first ses- 
sion Sixty-third Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon, 

REVENUE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the revenue bill 
(II. R. 16763), and to move to disagree to all the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
KircHtn] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the revenue bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, 
und agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there 
objection? . 

Mr. MANN, Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman in reference to amendments 265, 266, 267, 
268, and I think the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
NER] may want to make an inquiry about 269. 


In reference to these other amendments, if they should not 
be agreed to in conference, either in their present form or 
possibly modified, would there probably be an opportunity for 
the House to express its opinion on them? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If they are not agreed to. I will say to the 
gentleman that while I have had time to go over them only 
hurriedly, I regard them with a great deal of favor. 

Mr. MANN. I will repeat the gentleman’s language. I will 
not say that as to amendment 269, because I am not familiar 
with that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not refer to amendment 269. I refer 
to what is known as the retaliatory provisions. K 

Mr. GARDNER. Reserving the right to object, I will say 
that I regard them with great disfavor, but everybody does not 
agree with me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know what the conferees will do. 
I do not think amendment No. 269 should be in here at this time, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
can the gentleman from North Carolina give any idea as to 
whether these amendments wil} be agreed to in conference, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course I can not tell, but we are going 
to talk them over. As I said, they strike me with some favor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If they are not agreed to, is it understood 
that we shall have a separate vote on the amendments? : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if they are not agreed to, in substance, 
we will have a vote on them. 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, will there be an 
opportunity for a separate vote on amendments 165 to 199, 
covering the wine subject? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the conferees do not agree, there will be 
an opportunity for a separate vote. That will be one of the 
bones of contention. I am very much in favor of the House 
provision. 5 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention par- 
ticularly to amendment 199. That is an amendment dropped 
down at the bottom of the bill after the rest is all disposed of, 
permitting alcohol to be made out of grain and then call it 
wine. In other words, it is making whisky and calling it wine 
on a wine bill. í 

Mr. KITCHIN. The conferees will no doubt give that very 
careful consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina whether or not the conference committee would have 
the authority to go any further than these amendments provid- 
ing any matter of retaliation against any country that discrimi- 
nates against our. commerce? The House having taken no 
action, and the amendment being put on in the Senate, is the 
conference committee limited to only minor changes in the 
phraseology of the Senate, or can it go further? : 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest that the Speaker ought not to 
be comnelled to answer that question now. i 

Mr. KITCHIN. As far as I am concerned, I am willing that 
the Speaker should answer for both of us. It is a difficult 
question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, on page 84 there is a pro- 
vision appropriating $100,000. The House struck out the per- 
manent appropriation for the Tariff Commission by a vote of 
over 3 to 1, and provided that the appropriation should be made 
annually, as appropriations for all expenses of the Government 
are. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that I have a 
great deal of confidence in the House vote, and I take it almost 
as an Instruction. y 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will drop out the word 
“ almost,” it will be satisfactory. - r 

Mr. KITCHIN. I can only say that the House conferees 
will do the best they can. > 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That will not satisfy me on this item, 
I am unwilling that the bill shall go to conference unless there 
shall be some assurance that the managers on the part of the 
House will not agree unless the House has an opportunity to 
pass on it. I do not propose to spend 15 years of my life re- 
pealing permanent appropriations to have them created in this 
way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that I think the House conferces 
will stand with the House on this proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If they do not, you had better have a 
quorum here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think it will be necessary for the 
gentleman from New York to exercise that power. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina give the House an opportunity to vote on the wine-tnx 
schedule? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. 
some of the provisions that the Senate has put in, and I am 
under the impression that it is right for the House to vote on it 


I do not know. I am very much opposed to 


before any real radical change is made. I am in hopes that we 
can get together satisfactorily on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have a few minutes 
before the conferees are appointed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on page 136 of the revenue bill, 
amendment 235, is a Senate amendment in reference to print 
paper. We all know in a general way what the situation is in 
regard to print paper. There has been a very unusual and ab- 
normal rise in the price of print paper, especially as purchased by 
the smaller consumers, who did not have annual contracts, and 
the probabilities are that when the annual contracts, which most 
of the large newspapers have, expire in November or December, 
which is the usual, although not always, date for the expira- 
tion of the contract, there will be some increase in their con- 
tracts. 

We passed in the Underwood tariff law a provision putting 
print paper on the free list costing less than 24 cents a pound, 
or $2.50 a hundred. The price of print paper at that time on 
contract and otherwise ran from possibly a little over $2 to 
$2.25 or $2.80, or somewhero along there. ‘That provision of the 
Underwood tariff law, which was in connection with previous 
provisions in the Payne tariff law, as far as the language is 
concerned, was prepared by me, in conjunction with Mr. John 
Norris, who was representing the Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. I do not mean to say that I helped draw the bill, but 
at Mr. Underwood's request on this matter I gave some help, 
because I had been giving study to the print-paper question. 

Mr. Norris and I both agreed that we ought to put a tariff 
duty on print paper coming from Canada which cost over $2.50 
a hundred, and the purpose of that is perfectly patent. It 
was in order to prevent a combination between paper manu- 
facturers in the United States and Canada, which would enable 
them to put the price of print paper up a little over $2.50 a 
hundred, because the moment it got over $2.50 a hundred they 
would have to pay—I am not sure of the amount—12 cents a 
hundred, I think, as tariff duties, and during all of this present 
excitement in reference to paper, while some of our people haye 
been paying as high as $3 and $4, I think in some cases as high as 
$5, a hundred tor news-print paper, the Canadians, so far as 
they have been selling paper to us—and nearly all of their 
manufacture comes to the United States—have in no case sold 
paper for over $2.50 a hundred. The moment they sell for over 
$2.50 a hundred they have to pay a tariff duty. 

The Senate has increased the limit to 5 cents a pound. You 
might just as well say that we entirely remove the tariff on 
print paper, and thereby transfer the industry absolutely to 
Canada. We have tried in recent years to secure to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of print paper the raw material from which 
to make it, much of which has to come from Canada—that is, 
the pulp wood, mostly spruce, and some ground wood pulp, to- 
gether with a little sulphite pulp. Print paper is made in the 
main by a process of grinding up spruce wood, although they 
use some other kinds of wood, but not to any very great extent. 
It is a very cheap process. The ground wood is not quite 
strong enough to hang together during the process of manufac- 
ture, so they put in with the ground wood a little of what 
they call sulphite pulp, which is a chemical pulp which has a 
longer fiber, using about 25 to 30 per cent of the sulphite pulp, 
and that makes a fiber strong enough while it is wet, running 
through the mill, to hang together. We are dependent upon 
Canada to a large extent for the pulp wood from which print 
paper will be made, although every once in a while vou will 
hear of some one who proposes to make news-print paper out 
of some other material—corn stalks, cotton stalks, or some- 
thing else. The truth is that the cost of producing print paper 
made from spruce wood by the present process is probably less 
than the cost of assembling the material out of which it may 
be proposed to make it from some other product. So that we 
will not see the day when news-print paper is made from any- 
thing else than this ground wood. 

If we take off the tariff entirely I think the result is more 
likely to be to increase the present price of paper than it is to 
reduce it. The Canadians at present can not charge $2.60 a 
hundred for paper selling to the United States. That is im- 
possible, beeause if they charge over $2.50 a hundred they have 
to pny 12 cents a hundred duty. Of course, if print paper gets 
up to $8 a hundred it is absolutely immaterial whether there 
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is a tariff upon it or not; but if we transfer the industry to 


Canada, and that is the tendency at present, I think it will be 


a sorrowful day for the men who print and read newspapers, 
because why should Canada, when they have absorbed the 
business, furnish paper to the United States any cheaper than 
they want to? Most of the Canadian wood is owned by the 
Canadian Government or by the Provinces of Canada and is to 
be found on Crown lands. They do not own it all, but they 
own the major portion of it, and for the same reason that 
Brazil makes us pay for her coffee the Canadian people, if they 
have any sense, if they ever acquire the industry, will say, 
when they have the controlling interest in the business, “ Our 
pulp wood is worth more than we have been charging, and you 
will have to pay for it.” 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. . 

Mr. WINGO. Do they not do that already? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they do it already, surely. 

Mr. WINGO. The Canadian Government prohibits the send- 
ing out of the country of the wood pulp now. A gentleman who 
recently appeared before the Trade Commission, who is either 
the president or the managing official of a concern that manu- 
factures two-thirds of the print paper in this country, said 
they were locating thelr new mills in Canada, because the 
Canadian Government prohibited the sending out of the pulp 
wood; and it is not the tariff that makes him go there, but the 
regulation of the Government, which absolutely prohibits the 
sending out of wood pulp from Canada. 

Mr. MANN. It is both, I will say to the gentleman. The 
tariff, of course, does not have any effect now, or has not in the 
past, upon the price of paper, so that it has no effect directly, 
but it has affected the establishment of new manufacturing 
plants in the United States. 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield?- 

Mr. MANN. In just a moment. We tried to put into the 
law—we wrote it into the Payne law—a provision forbidding 
importation from any Province of any Government if that 
Province forbade the importation into the United States of pulp 
wood. I did not intend to go into that, however. I wrote that 
provision, I should think, a dozen times in different forms 
and submitted it to a great many different people, and they all 
said it méant the same thing; but when the Treasury Depart- 
ment came to construe it it construed it to mean directly the 
opposite of what we had intended to write. I do not know which 
construction was the correct one.’ We wrote another provision 
later; which President Taft told me in advance he had exam- 
ined, and which we had the right to do, which was intended to 
operate in the same way against Canadians if they discrimi- 
nated against us; but instead of construing the law in that 
way, when it was written they held it up and let the customs 
court construe it, and that court construed it that we had to 
treat everyone alike all over the world, and practically destroyed 
that bill. ' 

But I think it is a mistake to put this provision in the bill. 
I do not think it will reduce the price of paper one cent. It 
will have a tendency to raise the price of paper and, what is 
more serious, will have the tendency to move over to Canada 
all of the print-paper manufacture. We have not increased our 
mills, but we have a large number of mills making paper now; 
not so many now as there were several years ago, one reason 
of that being—and that is one reason for the shortage of print 
paper—that some of the people engaged in the manufacture of 
print paper are now making wall paper. The same mills that 
make print paper can make wall paper, and there has been a 
greater increase, I think, in the price of wall paper, if I am 
told correctly, than there has been in print paper. If our 
country legislates—and this is really what I rose to say—so 
that the future mills are established in Canada and the present 
mills in the United States are closed, with the timber over there 
belonging practically in the main to the Government, it is 
inevitable that those governments will increase the charge 
they make for cutting timber on the Crown lands, and our peo- 
ple will have to pay for it. You can not expect them to act 
altruistically. It will be their duty in Canada, where they 
will have statesmen as well as we, if they control the situation,- 
to get a higher price for their product, and the only way we. 
can protect ourselves in the United States is by preventing the 
removal of the business into Canada. I now yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. À 

Mr. BENNET. Is it not a fact that since 1910 the impor- 
tation of print paper from Canada increased something like 
1,000 per cent? r 

Mr. MANN. I do not remember; I should hardly ete 80, 
but it may be true. 7 


Mr. BENNET. From something like 34,000 tons to 340,000 
tons? f 

Mr. MANN. That may be, but I hardly suppose it increased 
so much. I have the figures downstairs, but I have not got 
them here. 

Mr. BENNET.. They are in the Recorp; I was looking for 
them, but I ean not find them at the moment. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. . 

Mr. GLASS. If it be a fact, as the gentleman says—and if 
he says it is I have no doubt of it—that the importation from 
Canada to this country is at a rate not in excess of 2} cents, 
why is it that newspaper publishers have to pay 5 cents for it? 

Mr. MANN. There is no difficulty about that. Nearly all 
of the mills have contracts for nearly all their surplus. The 
newspapers that are paying 5 cents for paper now probably are, 
in the main, buying paper from brokers. Whether there is 
collusion between the broker and the manufacturer who sup- 
plies the broker I do not know, but many. brokers have eon- 
tracts, and I have no doubt that in many cases the brokers have 
taken advantage. The Canadian manufacturers, in the main; 
have their supply sold at lower rates, but they can not take ad- 
vantage of the situation over here and sell paper at over 23 
cents unless they are willing to pay duty on it: Of course, if 
they have a large supply of paper, a surplus in Canada, the 
price could not go up, just as if they had a large surplus any- 
where the price could not go up. 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not a fact that the greater part of the im- 
portations of paper coming into the United States from Canada 
are importations: by American manufacturers who. are now 
saying to the newspaper publishers, whose contracts are ex- 
piring, “ We: can not supply you with an ironclad contract; we 
will have to do the best we can,” and these same publishers 
are approached later on by brokers who sell that same manu- 
facturer’s: paper at exorbitant prices?) One instance I have in 
mind is where the price was four ninety, where the price under 
the expired contract had been one ninety. Is it not true that the 
American manufacturers are themselves, in the main, bringing 
in the paper from Canada? 

Mr. MANN. I think not; because when we made the inves- 
tigation before, if my memory serves me- rightly, the Canadiam 
milis had contracts for the major portion of their paper. 

Mr. WINGO. That was a few years ago. 

Mr. MANN. [I think: that is more true now than it was then. 


Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman will find, if he will take |, 


investigations recently made, that conditions have changed very 
materially. > 

Mr. MANN. I have: been making some-investigation of my 
own recently. I have not seen anybody's else, but this is my 
opinion, and whether it is correct or not I will not undertake to 
say. I introduced a resolution asking for an investigation by: 
a committee of the House, and I thought the wise thing to do 
would be to have an investigation. where the information was 
made publice from day to day. The Federal Trade Commission 


was, and I suppose is, making an investigation. They had hear- | 


ings. Those hearings were of some value; but the Federal 
Trade Commission, I suppose, necessarily makes most of its. 
investigations through its experts and not through public hear- 


ings. The main value of an investigation which the committee: 


of which I was chairman made some years ago, I think, was 
in the fact that there was published from day to day what took 
place before the committee, and there is no doubt whatever that 
that investigation kept down. the price of print paper, because: 
there was a panic in reference to the price then as there is a 
panic in reference to the price now. Our investigation showed 
that there was no just cause for a panic and the panic subsided. 

I think if vou had an investigation now it would show that 
there is no just cause for the panic which is putting print paper 
away up so high. A newspaper publisher to-day whose con- 


tract for paper has expired and who tries to get paper has hard 


work to do so. In preference to closing his plant he has to buy 
at an increased price, and where two or three are bidding: 


through the same broker, the. broker, having a limited supply, | 


naturally puts up the price. That is human nature. 

Mr. KREIDER. The gentleman just stated he introduced a 
resolution asking for an investigation. Dees the gentleman 
know what has become of it? Has any action been taken on it? 

Mr. MANN. 
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I have not pressed it. That resolution went to |, 
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taken up and was endeavoring to do. ‘There is nobody to blame 


for that, I think. [Applause.] 
CONFEREES. ON. REVENUE BILL. 


The SPEAKER announced the following conferees : Mr. 
Krrehix, Mr. RarneyY, Mr. Drxon, Mr. HULL of Tennessee, Mr, 
Forpney, Mr. Garpner, and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 


LEAVE TO. EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from from New York asks 
unanimous. consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb. Is 
there objection? 8 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Mexican situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb on the 
Mexican situation. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears: none. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a newspaper editorial. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Flississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a newspaper editorial. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, are we going to 
print. all the editorials? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I am not. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose this is a political editorial. 

Mr: HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. It is an editorial on the 
railroad-strike situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, from what paper 
is it? Not that it makes any difference. 
woe of Mississippi. It is from the New York 

or 

Mr. MANN. I think somebody put it in the other day. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I would not want to put 
it in twice. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr: Stats] 
placed in the Rxconb an article from the New York World the 
other day. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the article which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee printed in the Recorp was Rule or ruin.” 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The title of this editorial 

is The appeal to Cæsar.” 
Mr. MANN. I do not think I will object, but I can see no 
earthly reason for reproducing in the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD 
in the same week printed editorials appearing in the New York 
World. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that immediately after the address of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DENISON} I may address the House for not ex- 
ceeding 10. minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mouse consent that following the address of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Denison) he have permission. to address. the 
House for 10 minutes. Is there- objection? [After a pause.] 
‘The Chair hears none; 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. KI xcHELOR] I may be allowed to address the House for 
half a minute, or to do so now. : , 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 

Mr. GARDNER. Half a minute. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER} asks unanimous consent at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]—- 

Mr. MANN. Make it now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
‘unanimous consent to address the House for half a minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the other day while the debate 


the Committee on Rules, I suppose. I never asked the com- was in progress on the President's bill to settle the railroad 
mittee to take action upon it. I wanted the resolution passed, | strike I sat by the side of a new Member of Congress who is 
but 1 could not suppose that the Committee on Rules would | just beginning to get a sturdy footing in the House. He and I, 

robably provide for an investigation by a committee of the | like so many of our fellow Members, longed to make a certainty. 
re to do a thing which the Federal Trade Commission had! of our reelection by yielding to the wishes of the powerful 
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railroad brotherhoods, and yet we were. unconvinced of the 
righteousness of legislation under duress. 

The eloquent gentleman trom Alabama, THOMAS HEFLIN, was 
speaking in support of the President’s bill. Suddenly he paused, 
shook his finger at the Republican side of the House, and ac- 
cused us of at heart desiring a strike regardless of the welfare 
of the Nation. The new Member at my side flushed to the roots 
of his hair. He leaned over to me and said: “Every dollar I 
have in the world, and more, too, I have invested in a dairy 
plant from which I ship highly perishable products to the mar- 
kets of the city of Portland, Oreg. If there is a strike, even for 
a few days, my Joss will be heavy to bear. If the strike is pro- 
longed, I am utterly ruined. If I regard my own fortunes, I 
am ngainst a strike, no matter what the cost.” : 

The time at last came for voting. The long roll call pro- 
gressed. I listened to hear that new Member speak. With a 
eynicism which I regret but can not help I said to myself, “ Well, 
I suppose that he has convinced himself that the eternal verities 
are on the same side as his political and personal interests.” 

I had mistaken my man. When the test came C. N. MCARTHUR, 
of Oregon, voted “no,” and then turned quietly to his task to 
repair as best he might the damage to his political fortunes 
which his conscience had required him to make. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
exten! my remarks in the Recorp on the subject on which I spoke 
a little while ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the subject 
on which he addressed the House a few moments ago. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on a bill that I introduced providing for old-age 
pensions, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hear none. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the revenue bill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause. The Chair hears none. 


HOMESTEADS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to obtain unanimous 
consent to have the Speaker lay before the House the bill S. 
1064, in regard to the disposition of homesteads in Alaska, It is 
a question of whether or not under the rules It is not privileged 
and entitled to be considered, anyhow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 1064—— 

Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland demands the 


[After a pause.] The 


regular order, and the regular order is the gentleman from from 


Maryland IMr. Mvupp], who is recognized for 10 minutes. 
ANNAPOLIS AND INDIANHEAD HIGHWAYS, 


Mr. MUDD. Mr. Speaker, during the present session of Con- 
gress I have submitted to the House for its consideration pro- 
posel legislation embracing the construction of important mili- 
tary roads and highways leading from the National Capital to 
Annapolis and the Naval Academy, situated on the Chesapeake 
Bay, where our naval officers are educated and trained for the 
country’s service, and to the naval proving grounds, on the 
Potomac River, at Indjanhead, Md., where smokeless powder 
is manufactured by the Government, and where all of the guns 
used in the Navy are tested before their acceptance for use on 
naval vessels, 

From the beginning of this, my first term in Congress, I have 
devoted considerable time to the work of securing adequate and 
vitally needed appropriations for these worthy purposes, and 
shall continue so to do until Congress, I hope, will realize their 
importance from the standpoint of strategy, of preparedness, 
and of public utility in time of peace, as well as in time of war. 
For the present the larger questions of military and naval pre- 
paredness, increases of the Army and of the Navy, have ab- 
sorbed both the interest and the time of Congress, 

The Naval Academy and the proving grounds are two of the 
niost important and prominent naval stations in the country, 
and each is situated at a distance of about 30 miles from the 
city of Washington. At both places millions of dollars have 
been spent by the Government and millions more will be spent 
in the years to come, but Congress has unwittingly delayed 
affording a direct means of communication and proper facilities 
for travel and transportation between the Capital of the Nation 
and these two institutions. 


Magnificent boulevards have been constructed by American 
and European cities leading to their suburbs, to other cities, 


and to varied places of amusement. Shall it be said that this 
country shall be lacking in the serious and important under- 
taking of constructing proper arteries for national protection, 
when less important connections are made in countless num- 
bers? New England and other sections of this growing and 
powerful country are linked as with rods of steel by spacious 
roads constructed with care and attention, on the best and firm- 
est foundations; but while this meritorious work goes on as it 
should, it should be strongly linked and go hand and hand with 
the even more important work of a comprehensive system hav- 
ing for its view and goal the safety and protection of our very 
hearthstones. Every loyal American citizen will view with 
pride such enterprises and will cheerfully sustain his part of 
the cost. 

The State of Maryland has done her part and duty in road 
work, haying spent upward of $20,000,000 in building a mag- 
nificent system of turnpike roads covering her main thorough- 
fares. At the last session of her State legislature the State of 
Maryland appropriated the sum of $125,000 for a national de- 
fense highway between Washington and Annapolis, to become 
available when the Government shall have appropriated a like 
or larger amount. > 

The Maryland roads constitute magnificent arteries of inter- 
State as well as of intrastate commerce, affording also a system 
of post roads unexcelled in this country. And I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that the obligation for their construction rests not 
alone upon the State of Maryland, but should be borne, in part 
at least, by the Federal Government. They are not strictly 
State roads by their very nature, but are designed for the good 
of the people of all States whose citizens find pleasure and profit 
in traversing them, as is done most freely. 

Ample appropriations for both the proposed roads are impera- 
tive. No expense should be spared for their construction with 
the best modern materials and according to the highest stand- 
ards of efficiency and durability. 

I believe the time has arrived when Congress should antici- 
pate the future, and in pursuance of our policy of national pre- 
paredness build a system of strategic highways wherever needed 
in ‘this country, over which, in event of invasion or threatened 
invasion, troops, supplies, ammunition, and guns could be 
quickly and expeditiously transported. If in 1812 we had been 
equipped with an adequate military force and national highways 
of the character I now propose, we would not have suffered the 
humiliation of having to see the troops of the British march to 
this city and burn the Capitol and the White House. 

When highways of this description are finished the Capital 
will be in the closest possible touch with at least two of its most 
important naval surroundings, and a step forward will be taken 
in a larger and broader scheme which when completed will have 
gone far in aiding the safety and security of our people. The 
completion of such roads will make them available for massing 
troops, will enable quick transportation to be had to these 
bases, will be conclusive evidence that at the Capital of the 
United States a full and just appreciation is being paid to the 
needs of our country, and that a beacon has been lighted that 
should shine through and illuminate other sections with vital 
needs for defense. 

Taking lessons from war-cursed Europe, we see there the 
great use for national highways and Government roads, and 
when we consider the ease and celerity with which huge guns 
and tractors have been rushed to the front, to save and win 
battles, it makes it even more evident that the time has arrived 
for prompt and decisive action on this side of the water, where 
to be forewarned should be to be forearmed. 

I trust the day will never come when a foreign fleet will 
stand at our gates with hostile intent, but I am very firmly 
convinced that we should not overlook the possibility of such 
an occurrence, and in the meantime should adopt those measures 
which if danger threatens would at least give our citizens the 
1vasonable protection to which they are entitled as Americans, 

It behooves us in every way to conserve and protect the 
safety of the National Capital and to take every step to insure 
its proper defense, B 

The expenditure of money for such a project will be in the 
nature of wise peace insurance for the safety of Washington in 
the future, and will also enable the Federal Government effec- 
tively and quickly to mobilize troops and resources whose slow- 
ness in reaching thelr base in the past has menaced our coun- 
try with gravest danger. 

Completed as military highways these roads will serve in 
times of peace, and it is my enrnest wish that along their 
stretches the commerce of Washington and its adjoining sister 
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State of Maryland may be carried on in ever increasing volume 
and diversity. 

Congress in the past has appropriated money for roads to 
and from our national cemeteries, the final resting places of 
the Nation's honored dead. ` Broad and spacious highways lead 
to the silent cities where the heroes of land and sea sleep under 
the laurel of “ fame’s eternal camping ground.” No words of 
tongue or pen can add to or subtract from the manly and un- 
selfish qualities of our dead who in time of peril and stress 
gave their life’s blood that the Nation might live. It is our 
sacred duty and ambition to-day to protect, if possible, the 
lives and security of our countrymen by those walls of defense 
and arteries of connection whose erection may mean the se- 
curing of lasting peace and the protection of our country from 
the ruthless hand of the invader. We owe, it is true, a debt 
of honor and gratitude to our heroic dead, but we also owe a 
debt equally large to ourselves and posterity. 

We can in part pay that debt by the passage of these meas- 
ures which, designed for protection from invasion, provide also 
for the safety and security of a mighty land. [Applause.] 

I attach as a part of my remarks the bills introduced by me 
to which I have referred, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 11959) to aid the State of Maryland to cohstruct a mili- 
tary and post road to be known as the National Defense Highway, 
connecting the United States Naval Academ 


grounds at Annapolis, 
the capital of Maryland, and the seat of the Federal Government, 
the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of cooperating with and to 
aid the State o Margene to construct a military and post road, which 
shall be a modern high-grade road, said road to be known and desig- 
nated as the National Defense Highway. connecting and affording direct 
means of transportation and communication between the city of An- 
napolis, the 8 of the State of Maryland, wherein is located the 
United States Naval Academy, and the District of Columbia, the seat 
of the Federal Government, the Capital of the United States, there ts 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
poconriared. to be expended by and under the direction and supervision 

the Secretary of Agriculture, as hereinafter provided, the sum of 
250,000, or so much thereot as may be necessary: Provided, That no 

rt of said sum shall be ee until the Secretary of Agriculture 
s satisfied that the State of Maryland nas made provision and author- 
ity for the expenditure of an amount thereto toward the con- 
struction of d highway: Provided further, That the maintenance of 
said National Defense Highway shall not be a charge against the United 
States except to the extent of a proportionate amount of any appro- 
38 that may hereafter be made by inte by in aid of the States 

r a general N of rr ig And d further, That no toll 
shall be exacted or charged for said h 

ryt oben | 


a 
o 
5 


he use o 
Sec. 2. That said National Defense 
highway and post road for the transportation o 
postal matter: Provided. 


are 3 
accordance wit 


progresses, but 
these ments shall in no case be more than the pro rata part of the 
United States of the value of labor and materials which have been put 


the Secretary of Agriculture yt | 
highway as be shall deem necessary, 
and prescribe what reports shall be made to him in relation thereto, 
when they shall be maile. and the subject matter thereof. 
Sec. 4. That all payments of money from the get eh author- 
ized by this act shall be made by the Treasurer of the United States 
upon warrants drawn by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


A bill (H. R. 17768) authorizing the construction of a mili 
from Washington City, D. C.. to the naval proving grounds, 
head, Md., and making an appropriation therefor. 

Be it enacted, èto., at for the purpose of constructing a modern 
high-grade road, which sball be a military and post road, connecting 
and affording direct means of transportation and communication be- 
tween the city of Washington, D. C., and the naval 2 grounds at 
Indianhead, Md., there is hereby appro riated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be ed by and under the direction 
and supervision of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
Agriculture jointly, under such regulations as they may prescribe: 
Provided, That in the selection of a suitable route and in the actual 
construction of said road provision shall be e for cooperation 
of the highway commission of the State of Maryland: Provided further. 
That the United States shall exercise exclusive jurisdiction over said 
road for all purposes ether than of offenses committed thereon in- 
dictable under the laws of the State of Maryland and shall maintain 
and keep the same in repair: And provided further, That no toll shall 
be eyacted or charged for the use of said road. 

Sec. 2 That the road authorized to be constructed by this act shall 
be known and designated as the Indianhead Milltary Road. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Minois. It is always in order, Mr. 
Speaker, to ask unanimous. consent, is it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


road 
dian- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will have to object to 
that resolution himself. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Will the gentleman withhold it 
for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
There are a number of Members who have had unanimous con- 
sent who are anxious to address the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A number of gentlemen, by 
unanimous consent, are entitled to speak to-day, and occupying 
the Chair temporarily I do not feel that I am at liberty to recog- 
nize the gentleman for any othe? purpose. 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. The Chair feels that he is at 
liberty to make an objection to the resolution but not at liberty 
to reserve an. objection? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, My feeling that I am not free to 
do it is confirmed by the fact that I would feel compelled to 
object if I’ were on the floor when this resolution was offered. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It seems to me that the two po- 
sitions of the Chair are opposed to ench other. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
{Mr. MCARTHUR} is recognized for 10 minutes. 


COMMERCIAL PREPAREDNESS. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, the paramount issue of the 
present campaign for control of the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government is the question of preparedness for 
conditions that are bound to exist in this country after the 
European war, There are other important issues, but commer- 
cial preparedness is of greatest consequence to the people of 
the country and therefore deserves our most serious considera- 
tion. Since the outbreak of the war, in August, 1914, our 
export trade to the warring nations has grown by leaps and 
bounds, breaking all records, and bringing to certain sections of 
our country such prosperity that no less a person than Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes recently said the American people are living 
in a “fool’s paradise.” ‘This statement has been ridiculed by 
partisan newspapers and stump speakers, but it will, neverthe- 
less, stand the test of the most careful analysis. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] ‘To show the effect that the war has had 
upon our prosperity, Jet us take the export figures for the year 
commencing September 1, 1913—a year of peace—and compare 
them with the figures for the year commencing September 1, 
1914—a year of war. 

During the year of peace we sold in breadstuffs to Europe 
$181.484,000 worth. During the year of war we sold $567,- 
607.000, a gain of 213 per cent. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe horses to the 
value of $3.177.000. During the year of war we sold them horses 
to the value of $82,276,000, a gain of 2,590 per cent. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe mules to the value 
of $622,000. During the year of war we sold them mules to the 
value of 818.041.000, a gain of 2,795 per cent. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe hay to the value 
of $790,000. During the year of war we sold to Europe hay to 
the value of 52.263.000, a gain of 233 per cent. 

During the year of peace we sold to Europe meats and dairy 
products to the value of $138.736.000. During the year of war 
we sold them meats and dairy products to the value of $243,- 
098,000, a gain of 75 per cent. 3 

During the year of pence we sold to Europe sugar to the value 
of $4,341,000. During the year of war we sold to Europe sugar 
to the value of 836.816.000, a gain of 748 per cent. 

The figures which I have just quoted refer exclusively to 
exports of the products of our farms and ranges, but they are 
insignificant as compared with the great sums of money that 
have been spent here for arms and explosives. During the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1916, we exported nearly $470,000,000 
worth of explosives, $135,000,000 worth of shell steel, and nearly 
$20,000,000 worth of firearms. The United States Cartridge 
Co., of Lowell, Mass., was a moderate-sized concern before the 
war, with a force of 300 workers and a weekly pay roll of 
$2,400. To-day the same concern employs 10,000 men and 
women and has a weekly pay roll of $103,000. The American 
Steel Foundries Co. is completing an $18,000,000 order for 8-inch 
shells and has booked another order of 520.000.000. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is shipping 1,000,000 shells monthly to the 
allied armies. Taking 47 classes of articles properly charactey- 
ized as war munitions—and clothing and food are as necessary 
to soldiers as ammunition and guns—these classes comprised 
more than 60 per cent of our $4.333,000,000 worth of exports 


| for the fiseal year 1916. This statement can be verified hy the 


June Monthly Summary of the Department of Commerce. 
These are but samples of the war orders that have been bringing 


us an average of $200.000,000 worth of trade per month and 
which have put more than $4,800,000,000 into the coffers of our 
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manufacturers since the outbreak of the great struggle across 
the sea. A large percentage of this amount has been spent for 
wages and the products of labor and its diffusion through the 
channels of trade and commerce has brought prosperity to many 
parts of the country. 

PROSPERITY IS SECTIONAL. 

This prosperity, however, is largely sectional, and purely 
artificial. It is the prosperity of war, not of peace, It is a 
prosperity of hate, misery, suffering, and death. It has been 
bathed in the blood of the dying soldier and in the tears of 
his widow and his orphan. It is not a permanent, substantial 
prosperity and will vanish like leaves before the autumn blast 
when the great war shall have closed. I said that this pros- 
perity has been sectional and I shall illustrate this by pointing 
to the Pacific coast and particularly to the Pacific northwest, 
where war orders have been few and far between as compared 
with those placed in the great manufacturing centers of the 
East where the arms and munitions are made. In that section 
of our country we are having normal Democratic times—the 
kind we always have when the country is on a free-trade basis. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] We have had no orders for 
firearms and explosives, and have struggled along as best we 
could with practically all of our products on the free list of 
the Underwood-Simmons tariff law. 

The Morning Oregonian, speaking editorially on August 22, 
said: 

Oregon suffered as much as any otber State from the effects of the 
Underwood tariff before the war and it has shared only to a slight de- 

ee in the temporary prosperity brought by the war. Its lum in- 

ustry was struck down, its dairy industry was exposed to competition 
of New Zealand butter, Chinese eggs, and Danish cheese, and its wool 
industry guined a respite only through a short clip in other countries 
and through the war. If Oregon ts to enjoy permanent reny it 
must have protection under a Republican administration w. believes 
in protection. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I did not understand what 
paper the gentleman was reading from. 

Mr. McARTHUR. From the Morning Oregonian, of Portland. 

IMPORTS FROM ASIA INCREASING, 

On the Pacific coast the values of imports from Asia have 
grown perceptibly since the Democratic tariff law became op- 
erative. Imports from four Asiatic countries increased nearly 
$200,000,000 during the fiscal year 1916 over 1913 under the 
Republican protective tariff law, or from $262,000,000 for 1913 
to $461,000,000 in 1916. While we were stnnding at our eastern 
door gloating over our tremendous war-order business; while 
the tic Party was gleefully making political capital 
from the shekels pouring into the United States in payment for 
war supplies; while the lifeblood of hundreds of thousands was 
pouring onto European battle fields woven into tangled mazes 
with American barbed wire, furrowed with trenches dug with 
American tools, rutted with American motor cars, trodden by 
American shoes, and torn by American shells, these four little 
countries were gumshoeing through our western door and ap- 
propriating 21 per cent of our entire import trade for the fiscal 
year 1916. Is it not about time to turn to the other side of the 
house and put a protective latch on the western portal? Here 
are the figures: 


With the exception of Australia and New Zealand, these 
countries have the lowest wage scale on earth, on an average 
not greater than one-tenth the American scale of wages, while 
the scale in the kangaroo countries is far less than our own. 

In manufactured goods Japan is fast becoming our most seri- 
ous commercial rival in the far eastern trade, and every year 
under the Democratic tariff law sees her exports to us increasing 
by leaps and bounds, The far lower cost of production, which 
gives Japan such an advantage over us, and the shortsighted 
policy of the administration which discouraged American finan- 
ciers from sharing in the six-power loan to China are hurting 
us immeasurably in our export trade with the Celestial Empire, 
while under our policy of near-free trade a great many Ameri- 
can investors finc it profitable to develop industries in China, 
using Chinese cheap labor and Chinese raw material and ship- 


ping their product to the American market to displace the prod- 
uct of American mills and labor receiving the American wage. 

In referring to Australia and New Zealand it should be borne 
in mind that the 827 per cent increase in their exports to us 
was recorded despite the fact that Great Britain has placed a 
rigid embargo on many products of Australia which otherwise 
would enter into competition with American products, and these 
consist chiefly of meats, wool, agricultural, and dairy products. 
Wool was for a long time under embargo. When the war is 
over what a fat market this will be for Australia under our 
present tariff law. Do American farmers welcome this com- 
petition? Are they going to let Democratic orators fool them 
into keeping the door open to Australia, New Zealand, Argen- 
tina, Bermuda, Canada, the Orient, and every other country on 
the globe whose tillers of: the soll live on less than it requires to 
fatten an American pig? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

CANADIAN PRODUCERS REAP PROFIT. 


While Asia has been flooding our western coast with the 
products of her cheap labor our Canadian neighbors have not 
been idle. I quote some figures comparing certain lines of im- 
ports from Canada for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
when the laborers and producers of this country enjoyed the 
blessings of a protective tariff, with those for the year ending 
June 80, 1915, when the Underwood-Simmons law was in full 
force and effect: 


, 285, 277 
6, 88, 747 
100, 112 1, 310,005 
1,399,751 | 3, 104, 162 


The total of our imports from Canada for the fiscal year 1913 
was $120,000,000, as compared with $160,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1915. Of these imports $102,416,000 in 1915 were such 
as come into direct competition with the products of those 
States bordering on Canada, compared with $60,648,000 in 1913, 
which more than accounts for the entire increase in 1915 over 
1913. I may mention in passing that under the old tariff law 
53 per cent of our imports from Canada were on the free list, 
while under the present Democratic law 86 per cent are ad- 
mitted free. During the fiscal year just passed our imports 
from Canada totaled $204,000,000, of which practically 90 per 
cent were free of duty. We have given a free market to Canada 
while we pay to enter hers. 

In the great lumbering States of Oregon and Washington 
many shingle mills have been forced to close down, throwing 
their men out of employment, while shingles by the trainload 
have been manufactured by the cheap oriental labor of British 
Columbia and hauled past our very doors to markets in differ- 
ent parts of our country. The lumber business has also fallen 
into a deplorable condition, due largely to lumber being on the 
free list. 

AMERICA WILL BE DUMPING GROUND FOR EUROPEAN PRODUCTS. 

The European war can not last forever and may God speed 
the day when its last shot is fired! The close of this great 
struggle will mark the beginning of a commercial war such as 
the world has never seen. The great armies now in the 
trenches will return te the factories and fields of Europe with 
a training that will make them more efficient than ever before. 
The great European nations will strive to capture the world’s 
commerce, and, with their cheap labor, will unload their prod- 
ucts on our wharves and put them in competition with the 
products of our high-priced labor, with the result that the 
latter will either be forced to accept lower wages or cease work 
altogether. We have received intimations of the sort of com- 
petition we will be called upon to meet from the reports of the 
so-called Paris pact of the allies and the Vienna conference of 
the central powers. With these two groups waging a bitter 
trade war following the cessation of the war by force of arms 
there can be but one outcome. Without a protective barrier 
the United States will be the great battle ground of the Euro- 
pean powers for the contro! of our enormous market, and a com- 
petition absolutely destructive of American industries will be 
waged under the very noses of our producing classes. To guard 
against such a calamity our people must have the protective 
policies of the Kepublican Party. Strong, capable, construc- 
tive statesmanship is now the crying need of the country, but 
it is easy to foresee the conditions which will exist if we re- 
main on a free-trade or near free-trade basis. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 
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I have quoted figures—reliable and authentic, coming from 
official sources—showing how our imports from Canada and the 
Orient have increased under the Underwood-Simmons law. 
imports from Europe will be infinitely larger when the war is 
over unless we anticipate conditions and put up a tariff barrier. 
It has been suggested that the Tariff Commission provided in 
the pending revenue act will solve the problem. But the Tariff 
Commission, under our Constitution, has no power to legislate. 
It can merely recommend. Any export tariff commission will 
undoubtedly prove of great value to the country, but the power 
to fix schedules is vested in Congress, and our Democratic 
friends in the Baltimore platform (1912) declared legislation 
fixing protective rates to be unconstitutional. It is quite ap- 
parent, then, that if the country is to enjoy the blessings of a 
protective tariff it will not receive them through the instru- 
mentality of the Democratic Party, notwithstanding that party's 
recent departure from its cherished position when it committed 
itself in debate to the protection of the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs in the United States, but refused to fix rates which were 
protective. The Democratic Party has been and is the party 
of free trade or tariff for revenue only. We all remember the 
conditions that followed the adoption of these Democratic 
theories in 1892, and we have a vivid recollection of conditions 
that existed following the enactment of the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff law and continued until the European war orders revived 
them. 

REPUBLICAN POLICIES SOUND. 

The November election will decide the question and will tell 
whether the American people wish to continue an administra- 
tion that will bring ruin upon the laborers and producers of the 
country, or whether they wish to return to the sound policies 
which prevailed almost continuously for half a century and 
which, because of their soundness, carried genuine prosperity 
to all classes. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Borranp] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I had it in mind to speak a few 
words on the subject of the recent crisis in the transportation 
system of our country, more especially in view of the fact that 
the greatest misinformation or lack of information seems to 
prevail as to the effect of the terms of the settlement. 

It would not be surprising if our Republican friends, in their 
mad search for an issue, should attempt to make an issue out 
of the granting of an eight-hour day to the trainmen, although 
exactly how they are going to make an issue out of that, in view 
of the fact that nearly three-fourths of their membership in 
this House voted for the eight-hour bill, I am unable to see. 
Possibly there is no more objection to their candidate for Presi- 
dent discrediting three-fourths of the membership of his party 
in this House on their vote on that bill than in his diserediting 
their vote on the rural-credits bill, the Vera Cruz resolution, and 
numerous other Democratic measures. Possibly they may go 
before the country attacking the principle of an eight-hour day, 
although I have my grave doubts on that subject, because with 
all of their mad struggles for an issue the rank and file of Re- 
publican politicians in this country have not parted with their 
senses. They are anxious to get into office, and they are not 
anxious to sink themselves deeper in the sea of obscurity. 

But I had in mind more especially to call attention to the 
total misapprehension, the absolute lack of practical knowledge, 
which distinguishes my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 
He started out by contending that this eight-hour bill, for 
which you gentlemen as well as ourselves voted, was no more 
and no less than an increase in wages. It so happens that when 
I was a boy I was in the railroad business and know a little 
practically about the subject. I know what is the position of 
the trainmen to-day on the subject of the S-hour day as distin- 
guished from the 10-hour day. Their original demand, gentle- 
men, was that they be given an S-hour day, or 100 miles, as a 
standard for a day’s work. At present the standard on those 
roads is 10 hours, or 100 miles. The mileage standard is not 
changed by the form of this agreement nor by the form of their 
demands. They ask 100 miles as a day’s work, to be aecom- 
plished in 8 hours rather than In 10 hours. 

Now, I want to remind all our misinformed friends that train- 
men are paid on a mileage basis, and that it is the miles accom- 
plished in the day's run for which they are paid and which con- 
stitute the standard of their employment. The hours consumed 
are not important, except on layouts, and unless a layout occurs 
in a regular run the hours’ schedule cuts no figure in most cases. 
The pay is based upon the miles. 

With that explanation in mind, gentlemen will sce the utter 
falsity and unsoundness of a claim that a reduction of the time 
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within which the mileage must be accomplished from 10 hours 
to 8 hours is an automatic increase of 25 per cent in the wages. 
They are comparing it in their own minds with a manufacturing 
institution or a mercantile business, If an employer employs a 
large number of men in.a manufacturing institution and works 
them 10 hours a day, he has a given output. If he reduces the 
day to 8 hours, manifestly he decreases his output 20 per cent, 
and increases his wage scale 25 per cent if he pays the same 
wages. That is automatic, and the common impression upon 
the business man's mind is that that is what occurs in the rail- 
road situation. It is that false notion that our partisan friends 
desire to inculcate in the public mind. The truth about the 
matter is that that principle does not apply to the railroad busi- 
ness at all. The railroad managers say that these trainmen in- 
volved in this dispute draw $400,000,000 a year wages, and that 
to increase thelr wages 25 per cent, which they assume will be 
done by a reduction from 10 to 8 hours, means an additional 
expense of $100,000.000. If they were running a factory, that 
would be absolutely true. If they were running a retail store, 
it would be absolutely incontestable; but it has not the slightest 
application to train‘nen. It is not a fact. There will not be 
an increase of $100,000,000 in the expense of running the rail- 
roads, and in my judgment and in the judgment of competent 
railroad men to whom I have talked there is very little chance 
for actual increase in the operating expenses of railroads. 

The railroad trainmen tell me that in 95 cases out of 100 on 
the present existing schedule the run of 100 miles can be made 
within eight hours, and in many cases it is made within the 
eight hours or less right now. Ten hours for 100 miles are an 
average of 10 miles an hour for a freight train. A freight train 
can make in running time 20 to 22 miles an hour. Now, the 
trainmen are asking that it shall be put over the road, includ- 
ing stops and layouts, at an average speed of 12} miles an hour 
instead of an average speed of 10 miles an hour. And there 
you have the whole gist of the situation. 

To show that the trainmen are right in their contention, I 
want to state another thing that has not been brought to the 
attention of the public. The trainmen do not desire to earn 
overtime. They deny that their plan is to work 10 hours and 
secure 8 hours for a day's work and 2 hours overtime, They 
desire to cut their day's work to eight hours. and they point 
out one incontestable proof of their sincerity of purpose in that 
respect. And if you will follow me, I will tell you what it is: 
Their first proposition was that overtime over the eight hours 
should be penalized by charging time and a half for overtime. 
As those who had had no practical experience in railroading 
could not see the justice of that, it was cut out of their propo- 
sition and they abandoned it and surrendered it. But the 
effect of that is this: They say that if the punitive overtime 
were allowed, the railroads would put their trains through in 
eight hours, and no overtime would be paid to the men. There- 
fore they would not make a cent more wages, but would simply 
accomplish the net result of a reduction in their working hours. 
That is perfectly manifest when you know the conditions under 
which they work. 

They say that if you give them only the present rate for 
overtime, the railroads will not feel the punitive weight of the 
time and a half and will not be so careful to put the trains 
through on an eight-hour schedule. In other words, the more 
you increase the expense to the railroad for keeping the train 
on the road beyond eight hours, the more you make it incum- 
bent upon the railroad management to put through the eight- 
hour schedule and the less overtime earned by the men. That 
is a matter of common experience. If it costs the raiirvad 
managers no more in proportion to run a train 10 hours than 8 
hours, they are liable to run them 10 hours, but if it costs them 
more for punitive time, then they will see by increased efli- 
ciency that they will keep to the eight-hour schedule, and the 
trainmen will get not a cent for overtime. I say that in justice 
to the trainmen. They did not demand overtime with a view 
that it should go into their pockets but with a view that it 
would cut down to eight hours time, which they demanded. 

The reduction from 10 hours to 8 hours is not an automatic 
increase in wages. As a matter of fact, they are paid on a 
mileage basis of 100 miles, which will be the same to-duy after 
the S-hour law as under the 10-hour law, and that prevails now 
in many cases, and it will prevail in 90 per cent of the cases 
when the schedules are reduced. That an eight-hour schedule is 
practicable is shown by the fact that most roads operate their 
passenger schedule on that basis now, and many roads their 
freight schedule also. 

How, then, does this affect the general public? In two ways. 
In the first place, the railroad presidents have no right to make a 
blanket demand for increase of rates until it is established that 
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the increase of rates is needed to meet the increase of operating 


expenses. If it turns out that the railroad men are right, or 
partially right, in establishing this change, it will not affect the 
cost of operation and will not add to the operating expenses, 
then the general public can not be visited by this demand for 
increased rates. There you have the whole gist of the situation. 
politically and economically. There you have what the railroad 
presidents were contending for, a further opportunity to in- 
crease the railroad rates of this country upon the pretext of an 
eight-hour day for trainmen, 

How did the President meet that situation? He said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, let us concede the eight-hour day as a principle and that 
it may be made practical in railroading as in other business.” 
Does any gentleman here deny that? “Then let us investigate 
by a fair commission how much this affects the operating cost 
of the railroads, if any.” That plain, simple, business proposi- 
tion was what was rejected by the railroad presidents. It was 
a plain business proposition Congress had put into force by its 
law. That covers to-day the whole of the legislative program 
that is practical now and which can be adopted at this stage of 
the contention. If the eight-hour day as a principle can be ap- 
plied to railroading as to other businesses, then practical results, 
as the President said in his message, practical observation and 
experience are the only test to determine whether increased effi- 
ciency will offset the extra cost of the service. 

Now. gentlemen, I want to say this in answer to a great deal 
of misapprehension that seems to be abroad In this House. The 
railroad trainmen ure not paid by day or month. The railroad 
trainman is not a fixed employee of the railroad. He does not 
earn a penny of salary unless he takes out a load of freight. 
Every time a trainman goes out with a train his wages are 
measured into the tonnage he carries. A railroad trainman 
differs from a shopman, differs from a clerk in the mercantile 
employ or a factory operative. He is not on day wages; he 
is working on a commission basis. He goes out with a train 
and it is that train that pays him, and his pay is measured into 
the earnings of the train. To-day the trains are not run in 25 
or 30 loads, but in 75, 80. and 90 loads. The railroads are strain- 
ing every nerve to carry the commerce of the country, and the 
railroad man is taking much more tonnage per man than in the 
history of railroads. His wages are actually less when meas- 
ured into the tonnage to-day than ever before in the history of 
railroads. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on to-morrow I may be allowed to address the House on 
the political issues of the day for one hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FITZGERALD). 
row. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota have permission to address the House to-mor- 
row for one hour, not to interfere with privileged matters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There may be other requests 
and other business, and that there will not be time. 

Mr. MANN. There will be no other business 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will object to it 
himself, 

Mr. MANN. Then I shall object to all request for to-morrow. 
The Chair has no right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the unbroken precedents 
of the House, the Chair has the right to exercise his privilege. 

Mr, MANN. No Speaker has ever objected; sometimes some 
occupant who got into the chair has objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Speakers of the House 
heretofore have exercised that right, and the present occupant 
of the chair exercises his right as a Member of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Then there will be no business by unanimous 
consent to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That threat does not keep the 
present occupant of the chair from exercising his privilege. 

Mr. MANN. It will affect the action of the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 6748. An act providing that Indian schools may be main- 
tained without restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per 
pupil; and - i 

S. 3646. An act to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 


Stat. L., p. 807), providing for the opening of the Fort Assinni- 
boine Military Reservation. 


Not to-mor- 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
September 7, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 17767) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to cause the present 
building at Wichita Falls, Tex., to be enlarged, extended, and 
remodeled to accommodate a Federal court; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 17768) authorizing the con- 
struction of a military road from Washington City. D. C., to the 
Naval Proving Grounds, Indianhead, Md., and making an ap- 
propriation therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAZARO: Resolution (H. Res. 367) authorizing the 
chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills to employ addi- 
tional assistant clerks; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 17769) for the relief of James 
W. Pringle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 17770) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward Loomis; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 17771) granting an increase 
of pension to John E. Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 17772) for the relief of the East 
Asiatic Co. (Ltd.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17773) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harry E. Bryan; to the Committee on 


Pensions. 


By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 17774) granting an 
increase of pension to Henry P. Huntley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHOUR: A bill (H. R. 17775) granting a pension 
to Christian S. Lowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17776) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Piatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17777) granting an increase 
of pension to Nelson Virgin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17778) granting a pension to A. S. Rad- 
ford ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17779) granting a pension to Richard 
McNeely ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17780) granting a pension te John R. 
Crayton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 17781) for the relief of Alex- 
ander F. McCollain; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17782) granting a 
pension to Jennie Wood; to the Committee on Penslons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17783) granting a pension to Lavinia M. 
Goe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17784) to correct the military record of 
Adam B. Ackerman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17785) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Communications from Edward J. 
Murtha, Carl E. Thorbecke, Christian Dick, and Dr. W. Jentsch, 
all of Riverside. N. J., protesting against British blacklist and 
other acts of Great Britain on sea and on land; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: Protest of Erie Railroad Co., 


of New York, N. Y., against the imposition of a tax on capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits In the revenue bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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Tuourspar, September 7, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Revy. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we lift our hearts reverently to Thee this 
morning and ask Thy blessing upon us. We would carry into 
the labor of this day the impression of Thy presence with us 
and the inspiration that comes to us from a desire to glorify 
Thy name in the service that we render to our fellow men. 
We would remember the deep and lasting significance of every 
act in this Chamber of legislation. We ask Thee so to subdue 
all passion, so to refine us by the constant influences of Thy 
spirit that we may act in all things with a sense of our divine 
obligation, that through Thy leadership we may accomplish 
great things in the interest of humanity. We ask for Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Husting Nelson Smoot 
ryan James Norris Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones Owen Stone 
Chilton Kenyon Penrose Swanson 
Cla P Kern Pittman Taggart 
Cul Lane Reed Thomas 
Cummins, Lea, Tenn. Shafroth Thompson 
Curtis McCumber Sheppard Vardaman 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Sherman Warren 
Fletcher Martine, N. J, Smith, Ga 
Gallinger Myers Smitb, S. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Humes, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. S1ararons answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEnp] is necessarily absent on account 
of illness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr, Lewis entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Fatt and Mr. RANsDELL entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
Secretary will read the Journal of the proceedings of the 
preceding session. 

: THE JOURNAL. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object. Let the Journal be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Journal will be read. There 
is objection. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday, September 1, 1916, 
and was interrupted by 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think it would comport 
more with the dignity of this body if the Journal was read 
with a little degree of clearness and slowness, so that we may 
know just what is in it, and not be rattled through in the way 
it is being done. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania whether he wants to have the time taken up by a 
slow reading. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; but I do not want to have it read with 
such rapidity as to make the reading a farce. If the Journal is 
worth reading at all, it is worth being read properly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This entire colloquy is out of or- 
der. The reading of the Journal will be proceeded with. 

Mr. OWEN, I ask unanimous consent that the further read- 
ing of the Journal be dispensed with, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has already been objected to. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is objection to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the Journal be read. 


Mr. PENROSE. In connection with the point of order to 
which I rose I suppose I have a right to say a word. There 
has been too much of a practice in the last two months of pass- 
ing bills without reading them, just reading the titles. I have 
known prominent lawyers in Pennsylvania and prominent citi- 
zens who had been sitting in the galleries come away with 
signs of disgust at the way the public business has been pro- 
ceeded with in this body during the last six weeks. It is absurd 
to pass bills by only reading their titles, and even that reading 
conducted in a rambling fashion 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will come to order. 

Mr. PENROSE. Have I not a right to speak on the point 
of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has no right—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I am done. 

7 The VICE PRESIDENT. To proceed to lecture Senators 
ere. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the Journal, and was 
interrupted by 

Mr. REED. I move that the further reading of the Journal 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have objected and shall object again 
to such a request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has been made, and the 
Journal must be read. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
Journal, and it was approved. 


LINCOLN FARM ADDRESSES (8. DOC. NO. 546). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document the address of President Wilson on the 
occasion of the acceptance by the War Department of a deed 
of gift to the Nation by the Lincoln Farm Association of the 
Lincoln birthplace farm at Hodgenville, Ky., September 4, 1916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ciro in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator is chairman of the 
Committee on Printing, and he understands that we have vir- 
tually agreed that all such requests shall go to the Committee 
on Printing. This being the address of the President of the 
Inited States, I am going to make an exception, but it is only 
because it is the address of the President of the United States, 
and I will allow it to be printed without going to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I make the same request as to the 
address delivered on that occasion by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAus]? (S. Doe. No. 545.) 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator can do that, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is. there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

PUBLIC-LAND STATUTES (S. DOC. NO. 547). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to call attention to Senate reso- 
lution 243, which was amended yesterday and adopted as 
amended, As amended it creates a situation which I think we 
have to recede from. I am going to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was adopted, because the effect of the 
amendment would be to increase the necessary expense beyond 
what the law allows for either House to expend in the matter 
of printing a document. 

The estimated cost of printing provided for in the resolution 
as amended is $1,473.79. This estimate is based upon the cost 
of $259.51 for the usual number and $134.92 for each additional 
thousand, as estimated by the Public Printer. 

The original resolution as reported by the.committee provided 
for 3.000 additional copies, at a cost of $404.79. 

The resolution as amended is a violation of the act of March 
1, 1907, which provides that “if the cost of extra copies exceeds 
$500 the printing shall be ordered by concurrent or joint reso- 
lution; the latter if self-appropriating.” It has not been cus- 
tomary, either, for one House to order printing of documents 
for the use of the other House by a simple resolution. If it is 
desired to pass the resolution as amended, it must be mace a 
concurrent resolution to comply with the law. 

I ask the Senate to consent to reconsider the resolution and 
pass it as it was reported from the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to say the resolution was worded 
wrong in the first place if the law applies to it. It says it shall 
be printed asa public document. If it has already been printed 
as a public document, then there ought to be extra copies 
ordered; and if it has not been printed as a public document, 
the law the Senator has cited does not apply to it. 1 took it 
for granted that it had not been printed as a public document on 
account of the wording of the resolution. 
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Mr. MYERS. It had not been printed as a public document, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the law does not apply to it. The law 
applies wherever there are additional copies of a public docu- 
ment to be printed, and these are not additional copies. This 
is the original order to have the public document printed. 

Mr. MYERS. I will state that the Public Lands Committee 
had a few copies printed but it was never printed as a public 
document. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not a public document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. My motion would be to reconsider the 
vote and pass the resolution as it was reported. Otherwise we 
would have to amend it so as to make it a concurrent resolu- 
tion, and I believe we could not get it through the House at 
this time. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think the Senator is wrong. If it had been 
printed as a public document before, then the Senator would be 
right, but it has not been printed as a public document before 
and the Senate has a perfect right under the law to order what- 
ever number of copies it may see fit. Thus, as the Senator 
knows, we have had public documents printed here by a Sen- 
ate resolution that cost $43,000; but if extra copies are to be 
printed then the cost can not be more than $500 if the printing 
is ordered by a resolution of either House. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, this document has been printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as a public document. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was printed for the committee. There 
are extra copies provided for in the resolution itself. I do 
not believe under the law the Public Printer would have au- 
thority to print the extra copies according to the resolution 
as amended. That is the danger of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Montana is satisfied with 
3,000 copies I have no objection to a reconsideration of the 
resolution and passing it as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. I would much rather have 10,000 copies than 
3.000 copies. There is a great demand for copies of this docu- 
ment. The Senators on the Printing Committee, the Senator 
from Florida and the Senator from Utah, disagree diametrically 
about the law and I am not able to say because I am not a 
member of the committee and I have never looked up the law. 
I can only say that it never has been printed before as a public 
document. If we could agree on what the law is I would know 
what to say, but when the two members of the Printing Com- 
mittee disagree about the law I do not know what to say ex- 
cept two things. It has never been printed as a public docu- 
ment, and I would like very much to have 10,000 copies. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Montana if it 
has been printed by the committee as a committee document? 

Mr. MYERS The committee had a few copies printed. 

Mr. WARREN, It is undoubtedly in type, and the expense for 
additional copies would be very slight. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would cost four hundred and some odd 
dollars to print the precise number originally asked by the Senator 
from Montara in his resolution. Why not stand by that? That 
is what the committee reported, and that is within our limit. 
If you amend it so as to print 10,000 copies, you exceed the limit, 
and it is going to cost $1,478.79; and I do not believe the Public 
Printer can print them under a Senate resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must be mistaken as to the $1.400. 
The cost for 3.000 copies was $259.50. That is the estimated 
cost from the Printing Office. Ten thousand copies could not cost 
more than three times that amount. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have an estimate to the effect that it will 
cost $1,473.79 for 10,000 extra copies. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the estimate made upon the 
resolution as reported last night was two hundred and fifty-odd 
dollars. Let me suggest to the Senator that he ask for a recon- 
sideration of the resolution and that we provide for 5,000 copies. 
There is not any question but that that will come within the 
$500 limit. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask the Senator from Florida if he feels 
absolutely certain it will never be printed as a public document 
unless the resolution is amended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the resolution as it now stands 
amended the Public Printer absolutely, in my opinion, could not 
print the fut! 10,000 extra copies. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I am willing to have the resolution recon- 
sidered and to print 5.000 copies. As the Senator from Utah 
says, it is tuo late to look up the law, and I do not want to 
take the chance of getting no copies at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have sent for the original resolution, on which 
tl e cost was estimated by the department. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator from Utah recognize 


that the printing of 10,000 copies will be much cheaper in pro- 


portion to the cost than to have the number limited? It is a 
very valuable work. There is not any question but that the 
compilation of these laws will supersede looking up the statutes, 
and nearly every lawyer in the West and nearly every person 
interested in public lands will want a copy. I think 10,000 copies 
should be printed. 

Mr. MYERS. They can send a dollar to the Public Printer 
and get a copy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It can be printed at the Government Print- 
ing Office and sold to the lawyers of the country at a nominal 
price, based upon the cost of reprinting. 

Mr. MYERS. That is not the intention, Mr. President, in 
making it a public document. I have been told that the price 
would be $1, and any person writing to the superintendent of 
documents could get a copy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
that would not be the case if the resolution is passed. Then 
each Senator is allowed his pro rata of the copies printed for 
the Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator think there ought 
to be some copies for the lawyers of the country? 

Mr. FLETCHER. We can order them to be printed as a 
public document for free distribution to the extent of the num- 
ber provided for, and they can also be put on sale by the 
superintendent of documents. The sale of the document has 
nothing to do with the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the estimated cost here of printing 3,006 
copies. It was $259.51. I thought it was $252. 

Mr. WARREN. There is some error evidently about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The estimate of $259.51 refers to the 
“usual number” of copies. and the estimated cost for each 
additional thousand is $144.92, making a total cost of $434.76 
for the 3,000 extra copies provided for in the original resolution. 
The $500 limit of cost on “extra copies” does not apply to the 
ere 8 printing the usual number.” 

. SMOOT. Certainly, it would not cost any more to print 
410 copies than to print the original 3,000 copies. So if 
the 3,000 copies cost only 8259.51 

2 FLETCHER. That is the estimate for the usual number 
only. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this is the estimate for 3,000 copies called 
for in the original resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think the Senator will find that the esti- 
mate of $259.51 was for the usual number, which would be only 
1,345 copies, and in addition to that $144.92 for each additional 
thousand copies. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read the original resolution. The esti- 
mate was made on the original resolution. It says: 

Resolved, That the publication entitled “ Public Land Statutes of the 
United States be printed as a Senate document, and that 3.000 addi- 
tional copies be — — 55 for the use of the Senate folding room and 1,000 
additional for the Committee on Public Lands, 

That included 3.000 copies, and the estimated cost under the 
resolution was $259.51. 

What I thought was that by reconsidering the resolution and 
striking out 3.000“ and inserting 5,000“ we would be within 
the limits of $500, and let the resolution be passed in that form. 

Mr. MYERS. I am willing for that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the resolution be amended by 
substituting “5,000 copies“ for “ 3,000 copies.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
amendment. = 

Mr. SMOOT. I should iike to amend it so that in the dis- 
tribution there shall be 4,000 copies for the use of the Senate 
folding room and 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution as proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary read the resolution as proposed to be amended, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the publication entitled “Public Land Statutes" be 
printed as a Senate document, and that 4,000 additional copies be 

printed for the use of the Senate folding room and 1,000 additional 
Loples for the Committee on Public Lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

MISSISSIPPI CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT GULFPORT. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr, President, I am going to ask the Sen- 
ate this morning to indulge me just a moment while I make a 
statement, to be followed by a request of the Senate, which I 
shall make in behalf of the people of Mississippi. House joint 
resolution No, 252, which lies on the desk of the Presiding Officer, 
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authorizes the transfer of the Government exhibits now at the 
Panama-California International Exposition at San Diego, Cal., 
to the Mississippi Centennial Exposition, to be held at Gulf- 
port, Miss., during the year 1917. The joint resolution carries 
an appropriation of $75,000 to defray the necessary expenses of 
maintaining the Government exhibits there. I am going to ask 
the Senate for immediate consideration of that resolution. 
While local in its application, I trust that the effect of the en- 
actment of the resolution may be national in its scope, because 
I maintain that you can not aid, by Government or otherwise, 
a legitimate enterprise in one State without at the same time 
benefiting all of the States. 

Mr. President, the people of Mississippi have gone to, or will 
go to, the expense of raising something like three-quarters of a 
million dollars for this exposition, which will be held in celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Mississippi into the American Union. 

Marvelous changes have taken place in the affairs of the 
Nation since this great commonwealth linked its destiny with 
the sisterhood of States to form this great Republic. It is the 
purpose of the promoters of this enterprise in Mississippi to 
show forth not only the things that have been done in America, 
‘but in the light of the achievements of the present, to indicate 
the almost infinite possibilities of the future. To say that 
Mississippi has contributed her part to the development of our 
national civilization would be but a repetition of history known 
to every student of national affairs. We have not amassed 
the fabulous private fortunes which characterize the achieve- 
ments of men of other sections of our common country, but our 
State has been glorious—wonderfully rich in the character and 
intellectual accomplishments and moral qualities of its men and 
women, which after all is the source of all true greatness of 
every country. Mississippi was the first State in the Union to 
emancipate woman commercially—to recognize the right of 
woman to control and manage her own property. Within the 
State of Mississippi by public taxation was established the first 
girls’ industrial college. which equips woman for the duties 
of life and gives her independence in the matter of self-support 
and self-care. That institution to-day, situated at Columbus, 


is one of the great schools of America for the literary and 


industrial education of woman, and after all, Mr. President, 
woman is the custodian of the morals of the Nation and man’s 
reverence for woman determines the excellency of all civiliza- 
tions, It was Mississippi that first undertook by legal means, 
in the face of constitutional hindrance, the solution of the great 
race problem of America, which beclouds the future of our 
country with its well-nigh insoluble difficulties. I might weary 
the Senate by recounting the things that have been done by 
Mississippi men and women which contributed to the upbuild- 
ing of America’s incomparable civilization, but the limited time 
at my command this morning will prevent, besides I am admon- 
ished that other Senators have matters of local interest which 
they wish considered by the Senate. But I will trespass upon 
the patience of the Senate to add just this brief statement. It 
is the purpose of the people of Mississippi to make this exposi- 
tion an international enterprise. We hope to have every State 
in the Union represented there, and in addition the Central 
and South American countries with which the United States 
is now endeavoring to cultivate more intimate business rela- 
tions. The proximity of the coast of Mississippi to the Central 
and South American countries will make the exposition easily 
accessible to them, and I have no doubt but that every one 
of these countries will take advantage of the opportunity to 
show to the world. through our exposition at Gulfport, the won- 
derful resources of their respective countries. I know the in- 
fluence and effect of written treaties, but personal contact 
between men will do more toward cultivating the relation of 
friendship and exciting mutual interests than all the words 
that could be written on parchment and published in news- 
papers for a hundred years. Of course, Mr. President, Sena- 
tors understand that this proposed legislation is not without 
precedent. A number of-expositions have been held in the dif- 
ferent States at which the Government was represented, and 
the one at San Diego, Cal., from which we hope to have these 
exhibits transferred settles the question of precedent. 

Mr. GALIIN GER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I yield. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not seen the joint resolution. 
Will the Senator state, for my information, where this exposition 
is to be held? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is to be held at the city of Gulfport, 
which is a very enterprising little city of about 10,000 people 


on the Gulf coast of Mississippi—I think the most beautiful 
Gulf coast in America. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know about Gulfport. It is a very en- 
terprising city and is growing rapidly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, It is growing very rapidly, and its people 
have shown great pluck and enterprise by that little city taxing 
itself $125,000 for this exposition, But I am not going to take 
up further the time of the Senate, for, as I have stated hereto- 
fore, I understand every Senator in the Chamber probably has 
some local matter which he hopes to get through during the clos- 
ing hours of the session. I want to say in conclusion, however, 
that if the Government’s exhibit shall be carried to Gulfport, 
it will contribute very much to the success of the exposition, 
We all desire it, and it will be, personally, very gratifying to 
me if the Senate shall agree to this resolution. 

I wish also, on behalf of the people of Mississippi, to extend 
to the Members of the Senate, in advance, a very cordial invi- 
tation to visit the exposition next year, and I assure them that 
we shall extend to them that hospitality which is the perfume of 
the fairest flower of our civilization. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER, One other question, I have not examined 
the joint resolution, and I desire to ask under whose direction 
will these exhibits be transferred from San Diego to Gulfport? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator from New Hampshire will 
permit me, I will read the joint resolution, which explains ali 
that. 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so, 

Mr, VARDAMAN, It is to be done by the direction of a com- 
mission to be appointed by the President. I will read the joint 
resolution, which is as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 252) authorizing the transfer of the Gov- 
ernment exhibit, or such portion thereof as the President may deter- 
mine is advisable, now at the Panama-California International Ex- 
position at San Diego, Cal, to the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
at Gulfport, Miss. 

Whereas there is to be held at Gulfport, Miss., beginning in December, 
1917, and ending in March, 1918, the Mississippi Centennial Exposi- 
tion to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the admission 
of Mississippi into the Union; and 

Whereas there is now a Government exhibit at the Panama-Callfornia 
International Exposition at San Diego, Cal, which exposition will 

December 31, 1916: Therefore he it 


Resolved, eto., That the said Government exhibit at the Panama- 
California International Exposition, or such portion thereof as may be 
determined by the President as advisable, be transferred at the close 
of the Panama-California International Exposition to the eerie 
Centennial Exposition at Gulfport, Miss., and to be maintained durin 
the continuance of the said Mississippi Centennial Exposition and unti 
not later than April 30, 1918, and for the purposes herein named there 
is hereby autho to be expended the sum of $75,000, or so much 
thereof as is necessary to cover the * oot of transferring and main- 
taining the said exhibit, or such part thereof as may be determined by 

P t as available. 

Sec. 2. That all laws or parts of laws relating to sald Gorernment 
exhibit and constituting a verument Exhibit Board and authorizing 
the detall of civilians and Army and Navy officers of the United States 
in connection with the Government exbibit at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition and which were continued and made applicable 
by act of Congress, December 17. 1915. so far as the same could be 
made applicable, to the Panama-California International Exposition at 
San Diego, Cal.. is hereby continued and made applicable, so far as the 
same may be made applicable, to the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
at Gulfport, Miss.. during its said continuance. ' 

Sec 3. That nothing herein contained shal! prevent the Government 
Exhibit Board in their discretion with the 8 of the President, 
from transferring said Government exhibit at the close of the Panama- 
California International Exposition from San Diego to some other 
point in the United States. if desirable. for being rearranged, repaired, 
or added to before transfer said exhibit to the Mississippi Centen- 
nial Exposition at Gulfport. 

Sc. 4 That the Government of the United States does not become 
responsible in any manner for any bond. debt, contract, expenditure, 
e e, or liability of the said Mississippi Centennial Exposition, its 
officers, nts, servants, or employees, or incident to or growing out 
of the sald exposition, beyond such appropriation as is necessary to 
cover the expense of transferring and maintaining the said exhibit ur 
such portion thereof as may be determined by the President as advisable. 


Mr. President, with that statement, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution, and I 
trust that the Senate may pass it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears mone. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the joint resolution be laid before the 


Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the joint resolution referred to, which will be read. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 252) authorizing the transfer 
of the Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the Presi- 
dent may determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California 
International Exposition at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi 
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Centennial Exposition at Gulfport, Miss., was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpa- 
MAN] having read the joint resolution at length, it is hardly 
necessary that it be reread in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the formal 
reading of the joint resolution will be dispensed with. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to say that hereto- 
fore I have been rather technical about insisting that matters 
of this kind should go to committees and be reported; but this 
proposition strikes me very favorably. I think that we ought 
to generously grant this request. As the joint resolution comes 
from the other House, I shall not raise the point on it, which 
under ordinary circumstances I would do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I wish, in behalf of the 
people of Mississippi, as well as for myself, to express sincere 
thanks to the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire for 
his generous interest in this matter. The Senator's conduct in 
this instance is in keeping with the uniform kindness and cour- 
tesy which always characterizes his conduct in his intercourse 
with his brother Senators ir this Chamber. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will not the Senator from Indiana wait 
until this joint resolution js passed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana will 
suspend a moment. The joint resolution has not yet been passed. 
The question is, Shall the joint resolution pass? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, before the joint resolution 
is passed, I desire to say that after it has been passed I shall 
insist upon the regular order, which is the presentation of peti- 
tions and memorials—the regular morning business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator from New Hampshire will object to the request which 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Taddanr] is about to make, to 
take up the widows’ pension bill for consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very likely I shall not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All the objections to the considera- 
tion of the bill have been withdrawn, and we desire to have the 
bill passed at ihis time. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I certainly shall not object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

The joint resolution was passed. 


PENSIONS OF SOIDIERS’ WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, ETC, 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Order of Business 529, being House 
bill 11707, which is known as the widows’ pension bill. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan] is detained on conference committee work, but he has 
requested me to say that he will not object to the consideration 
of this bill, provided a certain amendment which he proposes to 
offer to the bill shall be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to know what that 
amendment is. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will read the amendment. It is very short, 
and is as follows: 

Hereafter changes in rates of Army and Navy 
eral laws shall take effect on the first day of th 
period. 5 

Personally I have no interest whatever in the matter. 

Mr. JAMES. But I understood the Senator from Florida 
had no objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before unanimous consent is given for the 
consideration of the bill I ask that it be read. I do not know 
what the bill is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 11707) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to increase the pension of widows, minor chil- 
dren, ete., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, ete., and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908, and for 
other pu 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are numerous commit- 
tee amendments to the bill. 


sions under gen- 
quarterly payment 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to move to 
amend section 4 as it came from the House, which reads: 

That no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the adjudi- 
cation of claims under the first and second sections of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is. Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
by the Committee on Pensions with amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire if the com- 
mittee àmendments are not first to be considered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first two committee 
amendments to the bill have heretofore been agreed to, the 
Secretary advises the Chair. There is no rule which requires 
committee amendments to be first considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that we may all know just what 
course of procedure will be pursued, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be first acted upon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood we had acted upou 
the committee amendments down to the proposed committee 
amendment to section 4. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think we have reached that point. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When we reach section 4 I desire 
to offer an amendment to the House provision and to urge it 
instead of the committee amendment. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] asks unanimous consent that the amendments of the 
committee which have not been disposed of be acted on before 
other amendments are offered. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. The first two committee amendments hav- 
ing been previously agreed to, the next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions is, in section 2, page 2, line 17, after the 
word “widow,” to insert “of an officer or enlisted man who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States during the Civil War”; on page 8, line 3, after the 
word “ law,“ to strike out “or laws”; and in the same line, 
after the word “ pensioned,” to insert “and the law or laws 
amendatory thereof,” so as to read: : 

Sec. 2. That any widow of an officer or enlisted man who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the 
Civil War whose name mas deal or sball bereafter be placed on the 

nsion roll under any existing law and whose name bas been or-shall 

ereafter be ronnen from said 3 roll by reason of ber marriage to 
another person who bas since died or shall hereafter die, or from whom 
she has been heretofore or shall be hereafter divorced upon ber own 
application and without fault on her part, sball be entitled to have 
her name again placed on the pension roll at the rate allowed by the 
law under which she was formerly nsioned, and the law or laws 
amendatory thereof, unless she be entitled to a ater rate of pension 
under the provisions of section 1 of this act, such pension to commence 
from the date of filing her application in the Bureau of Pensions after 
the passage of this act. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I wish some member of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions would tell me what rate of pension is allowed 
at this time to widows included in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law the rate is $12 per 
month, 

Mr. STONE. And this bill increases that to $20 per month? 

Mr. SMOOT. This bill makes it $20 per month. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When the widow reaches the age of 70. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; when the widow reaches the age of 70. 

Mr. STONE. I do not quite understand the bill as providing 
that the widow must have reached the age of 70 in order to be 
entitled to the increased rating. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; the bill specifically states“ who has 
reached or shall hereafter reach the age of 70 years.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, in 
section 2, page 8, line 23, after the word “ remarriage,” to insert 
“and to any person who was lawfully married to an officer or 
enlisted man, who served in the Army, Navy. or Marine Corps 
of the United States during the Civil War and was honorably 
discharged therefrom and has since deceased, and who, having 
remarricd since his death is again a widow, or has been divorced 
from her last husband upon her own application without fault 
on her part and who, otherwise entitled, was barred by reason 
of such remarriage from receiving pension under any existing 
law,” so as to read: f 


And provided further, That the provisions of this act shall be ex 
tended to those widows, otherwise entitled, whose husbands died of 
wounds, injuries, or disease incurred during the period of their military 
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or naval service, but who were 8 of pension under the act of 
Match 8, 1865, because of their failure to draw any pension by reason 
of their remarriage, and to any person who was lawfully married to an 
officer or enlisted man who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States during the Civil War and was poseredls discharged 
therefrom and has since deceased, and who, having remarried since his 
death, is again a widow, or has been divorced from ber last husband 
upon her own application without fault on her part, and who, other- 

se entitled, was barred by reason of such remarriage from receiving 
pension under any existing law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 4, line 10, after 
the words “ prior to,” to strike out “June twenty-seventh, nine- 
teen hundred and five,” and insert “ the passage of this act,” so 
as to make the section read: 

Src. 3. That any widow, as described in section 2 of the act approved 
April 19, 1908, Who married the soldier or sailor prior to the of 
this act, shall have title to pension under een of said sec- 
tion of said act, to commence from the date of ng ber application in 
tbe Bureau of Pensions after the of this act: Provided, how- 
ever, That the benefits of this act sh include those widows whose 
husbands, if living, would have ph ee ger status under the joint 
resolutions of February 15, 1895, July 1, 1002, and June 28, 1906. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
House provision in section 4, which reads: 

That no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the adjudica- 
tion of claims under the first and second sections of this act. 

That clearly is intended to save to the pensioners the full 
amount of the money which they receive from the Government 
in the form of pensions. I wish to add this amendment: 

1 claim ttorn 
PTEE AS DEAA AA OT AAA EOS I I AMIDON wee 
án connection with the procurement of a 333 and any person vio- 
lating this provision shall, on conviction, ed not more than $500 
or imprisoned not more than six months. 

This will absolutely save the money to the pensioners. Those 
receiving the benefits of this act do not need anybody to repre- 
sent them. They will get what they are entitled to on applica- 
tion; and their Representatives in Congress are always ready 
to look out for them. I do want what the Government gives 
to go to the 70-year-old widows, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to call the 
attention of the Senator from Georgia to the fact that there is 
a committee amendment pending to this section; and, under the 
a of the Senate, the committee amendments must be first 

i of, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I wish to perfect the House 
provision before we vote upon the Senate amendment. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. The 
question is on the adoption of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia to the House provision of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection at all to 
the provision that the Senator has offered as an amendment to 
section 4 of the House bill, but I do have objection to having 
the amended House section 4 substituted for the Senate amend- 
ment. As soon as we agree to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia, to which I have no objection, I want to 
speak to the question itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia to the House pro- 
vision of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, the question reverts, I suppose 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
Senate amendment. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to strike out sec- 
tion 4, and to insert a new section 4, as follows: 


That no claim aoe or attorney shall be recognized in the adjudica- 
tion of claims u r the first section of this a nor shall avy claim 
agent or attorney be in the adjudication of claims under the 
second section of this act for renewal =< pees previously allowed, 
and in claims for original pension under jon 2 of this act no greater 
sum than $10 shall be alowed for services in preparing, presenting. or 
prosecuting such claim, which sum shall be payable only upon the order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions under such rules and regulations as 
be may deem proper to make, 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmrruH] moves to amend the 
portion proposed to be striken ont so that it will read: 

It shall be illegal for any claim agent, attorney, or otber person to 
charge or receive from any pensioner vided for this act any sum 
in connection with the procurement of a sion, and any person vio- 
lating this provision shall, on conviction, fined not more than $500 
or imprisoned not more than six months for each offense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The status of the matter is 
that the Senator from Georgia has proposed to amend the text 
of the House bill. and his amendment has been agreed to, 
The question now is on the adoption of the Senate amendment 
as a substitute for the House language as amended by the 
Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senate will 
adopt the Senate committee amendment. The latter part of it 
provides: 


In claims for o al pension under section 2 of this act no greater 


sum than $10 shall be allowed for services in preparing, presenting, 
or prosecuting such claims, 

Ten dollars ought to be allowed for those purposes; but I 
do not believe, and the Senate committee has so provided, that 
any claim agent or attorney should be paid in the adjudica- 
tion of claims under the first section of the act. 

Let us see how this will work, Mr. President. Wherever 
there is a question of testimony that a widow will be com- 
pelled to submit to the department, she can not without assist- 
ance present it in the way that it must be presented. She can 
not prepare the required affidavits. Perhaps she has no friends 
that can prepare them properly, and she would be perfectly 
helpless, Some of the widows could hardly understand the 
letters that would be sent them by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions in answer to their application for pension. Now, we 
want fo prevent any attorney or any claim agent from receiv- 
ing more than $10 for such service. Not only that, but we go 
further and we limit the payment of that amount until the 
Commissioner of Pensions orders it paid. We have guarded it 
in every way possible; but I know that if that provision is not 
put into the law there will be thousands of widows in this 
country whe will never receive the benefit of this act. 

Mr, President, I do not believe there is a Senator who wants 
to debar any widow who is entitled under the law to receive a 
pension from doing so. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. My observation leads me to believe that there 
are a great many people in this country who do not realize that 
they can write to their Senator or Congressman with regard 
to pension matters, and that is the vice of the special pension 
system. Some one who does know a or Senator 
will bring a meritorious case to his attention and get a bill 
passed, while others—and there are lots of them who do not 
know the Congressman or Senator—do not realize that they 
can appeal to him, and they go without the protection which 
the law sought to give them because of that fact. 

I believe the Senator from Utah is right. There are a great 
many people sought to be reached by this bill who would not 
understand that they could write to their Senator or Congress- 
man in regard to the matter. I am just as anxious as anybody 
to protect the pensioners from the rapacity of agents and attor- 
neys, but I am inclined to think that in our effort to protect 
the pensioners we are perhaps doing what may result in injury 
to some of them. 

Mr. KERN and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Unperwoop in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator fron. Indiana. 

Mr. KERN. I want to ask the Senator whether he thinks 
that Senators and Members of Congress could find time to 
prepare the necessary affidavits and hunt up the evidence nec- 
essary for the prosecution of these claims? I am quite sure 
that some provision must be made here that will enable these 
women who will be entitled to pensions under this act to go to 
somebody other than their Congressman or Senator for aid in 
the prosecution of their claims. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I think the Senators and Con- 
gressmen, as a rule, through their official force, do take care of 
those cases that come to their attention. The trouble is that I 
know well enough that there are any number of people who, 
not being personally acquainted with a Congressman or a Sen- 
ator, do not realize that they can write to him; and I do not 
think we ought to throw this obstacle in the way of deserving 
pensioners. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is another class of cases, Mr. President, 
that will have to be looked after under the $10 provision. 
There are many names dropped from the pension rolls upon the 
reports of pension examiners. Now, are we going to say that 
a widow who is dropped from the pension rolls, without reveiv- 
ing any information other than the notification of her name 
being dropped, shall not have the privilege of going to an attor- 
ney or a pension agent and have her case submitted to the 
department for reconsideration? It is unreasonable; and it 
seems to me that we have limited the amount in this bill so 
that no one is going to be taken advantage of. 

I am in full accord with the policy of the Senate Pension 
Committee for the past 10 years in preventing pension-claim 
sharks from robbing the applicants for pensions, for that is 
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what they have been doing in the past. I know not only of 
cases where there have been pension-claim agents who have 
taken all of the first year’s pension that the pensioner received, 
but I have known cases where in order to meet their demands 
they have taken as high as three years’ pension. Of late—I 
think during the last six years—there has not been a pension 
bill passed without a limitation being placed upon the charges 
that could be made by a claim agent or an attorney acting in 
behalf of a claimant for pension. 

This being a widows’ pension bill, we have limited the amount 
that may be allowed to the small sum of $10, not as to the first 
section of the bill but applying only to the second section. The 
testimony or application may be submitted by an attorney or a 
claim agent, but in no case shall he be paid more than $10. 

If the Senate amendment is not agreed to and if the House 
provision as amended by the Senator from Georgia is agreed to, 
I say now that there will be many, many of the widows of offi- 
cers and soldiers who never will be placed upon the pension 
rolls. Not only that, but I want to say that in every case where 
a name is dropped from the pension rolls I doubt whether it 
will ever be put back. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I am not clear from hearing the bill read 
whether it affects the limitation of existing law that prohibits 
a widow from getting a pension unless she married a soldier 
prior to a certain date. Does it change that law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does change that law, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. To what extent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read the provision to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Under the existing law it is some date in 
1890—June 30, 1890, I believe. Unless a widow married a sol- 
dier before that date, she is not entitled to any pension. This 
removes that limitation entirely, as I understand. Is that the 
effect of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the effect, Mr. President. It removes 
the limitation. 

Mr. NELSON. As to widows of the Civil War? 

Mr. SMOOT. Widows of the Civil War will receive a pen- 
sion down to the passage of this act. 

Mr. NELSON. A pension of $20? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; $20, provided they are 70 years old; but 
$12, as the law now provides, if they are not, 

Mr. NELSON. No matter if they married the soldier yester- 
day? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. KERN. I want to call the attention of Senators to the 
15 that we have only seven minutes left in which to pass this 

ill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. KERN. The Senator from Utah is insisting that there 
is no unfinished business. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEN; claims that there is unfinished business. Now, while we 
have this seven minutes, let us pass this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am ready to vote. Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not. 

Mr. KERN. The matter can be disposed of in conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has taken up the time 
in objecting to the amendment which I made, and I desire to 
reply to him. 

I do nöt believe there is a county in the United States in 
which there are not high-class lawyers who would willingly 
represent the widow of a soldier for nothing and attend to her 
work for her. I have not very much opinion of the $10 lawyers 
or the $10 claim agents. I would rather risk a widow in the 
hands of a high-class lawyer who would gladly serve her for 
nothing, if she needed it, than in the hands of the $10 claim 
agent. 

When I was connected with the Interlor Department. there 
was often called to my attention the improper treatment that 
pensioners received from claim agents. I introduced this 
amendment because I am willing to see these 70-year-old widows 
get every dollar that the bill gives them. I am not much in 


favor of the widow who marries now and is not of advanced 
years herself; but the provision in the bill that takes care of 
the 70-year-old widow is what appeals to me, and I want them 
to have all the money. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this is a very important meas- 
ure, and I do hope it will pass before the morning hour expires, 
if there is unfinished business, The enactment of this bill 
into law will bring joy to the hearts of thousands of deserving 
widows; and I hope it may pass to-day. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. KERN. Let us have the question put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. SmrrH] to the House text has already 
been agreed to. The question is on the adoption of the Senate 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to return to section 8, 
and ask a reconsideration of the Senate amendment there which 
provides that any widow who married a soldier prior to the 
passage of the act should be entitled to a pension. That means 
that if a woman 20 years old to-day marries an old soldier who 
dies to-morrow, and she lives 50 years longer, she will be a pen- 
sioner upon this Government at the rate of $360 a year. Now, 
I can conceive of no reason for that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; $12 a month, unless she is 70 years old. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, $12 a month, $144 a year. Upon what 
theory can we so legislate? A good many lectures have been 
read to the Democratic majority in the last few days regarding 
our extravagances. None of them have had reference to pen- 
sions. Here we propose to pension a lot of women who are not 
even married to-day, who may be married to-morrow, before the 
passage of this act, and who thereby become life pensioners. 

I ask for a reconsideration of this amendment, and the adop- 
tion of the House provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator state what 
it is that he moves to reconsider? 

Mr. THOMAS. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment to section 3, on line 11, page 4, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado. 

The Secretary. The committee amendment struck out the 
words“ June 27, 1905.“ and inserted the words “the passage of 
this act,” so that it would rend: 

That any widow, as described in section 2 of the act approved April 
19, 1908, who married the soldier or sailor prior to the passage of 

this oy shall have title to pension under the provisions «f said rection 
of said ack, to commence from the date of pe | her application in the 
Bureau of ons after the passage of this A: 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the friends of this measure 
will leave it as the House had it. I think thot ts very fair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Colorado to reconsider the action of the 
Senate in reference to section 3. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound the noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I call for a division. 

The motion was lost, on a division. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall object to the further 
consideration of this bill unless it contains the House provision 
in section 3. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
I do not think the Senator can object after unanimous consent 
has been given for the consideration of the bill. The Senate 
is considering it under a unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
under the rules of the Senate objection ean be made in the 
morning hour at any time when a bill is being considered; but 
if the Senator from Kansas has any further light that he can 
throw on that the Chair will be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. MRS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill notwithstanding the objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. -The motion is not in order. ‘The 
morning business has not closed, and a motion to proceed can not 
be made until the morning business is closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order made by 
the Senator-from Georgia is sustained by the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has not the morning business closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning hour had not 
closed then, but the hour of 12 o'clock having just arrived the 
morning hour is closed and 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 11707. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the Senator’s motion is in order the 
unfinished business automatically must be laid before the Senate 
under the rule. I ask that the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate as a matter of due order. 

Mr. SMOOT. The calendar does not show that there is any 
unfinished business. 
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Mr. OWEN. The print of the calendar is a matter of no con- 
sequence, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware that it is no evidence in itself, 
but T should like to say to the Senator he allowed the bill to 
be temporarily laid aside for the purpose of going into an exccu- 
tive session, and after the business of the executive session was 
completed there was a great deal of legislative business trans- 
acted, as the Journal discloses this morning, and we adjourned 
by a vote of the Senate. The Senator well knows that the cor- 
rupt-practices bill was not before the Senate when we ad- 
journed, and therefore it can not be the unfinished business, 

Mr. OWEN. I recognize the fact that the attitude of the 
Republican leaders this morning in demanding the reading of 
the Journal for an hour and a half, more or less, and the pres- 
ent attitude of the Senator from Utah is merely a filibuster 
against this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is no filibuster. I am perfectly willing to 
have the Chair decide this question by the rules of the Sen- 
ate, and I have not another word to say. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The unfinished business was temporarily laid 
aside for the consideration of the Danish treaty, and while in 
executive session some legislative matters were considered, 
but it was done under a unanimous consent. But the fact 
was that the bill which had the right of way was merely tem- 
porarily laid aside for the consideration of the executive busi- 
ness, and it is in good conscience entitled now to its status 
as the unfinished business, 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I do not care what 
the ruling of the Chair is. I am perfectly willing to submit 
it now and let the Chair decide, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the Senate at the time the bill was laid 
aside, and therefore has to turn to the Reconrp to find what 
occurred. The Chair finds the Recorp discloses the fact that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], addressing the Chair, 
said: 

Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he will not 
consent to lay aside the bill for a short time that we may have an 
executive session 

Mr. OWEN. That was the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will allow the 
Chair to finish— 
that we may have an executive session, and after that we can resume 
its consideration. 

Mr, OwkN. I am willing to have the bill temporarily laid aside subject 
to the executive session, with the understanding that after the execu- 
tive session is disposed of we shall then proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The Chair finds that, after we went into executive session, 
by unanimous consent there were certain other matters that 
were taken up, but it seems to the Chair that when the Senator 
from Oklahoma consented to lay aside the consideration of the 
bill before the Senate it was clearly with the understanding that 
its status as the unfinished business should not be disturbed, 
and the Chair holds that it is the unfinished business of the 
Senate. The Secretary will report the bill to the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. A bill, H. R. 15842, known as the corrupt- 
practices act. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has charge of the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I am willing, unless the widows’ pension bill 
is going to consume an unlimited amount of time, to ask that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside to dispose of 
that bill. If Senators mean to talk on the widows’ pension 
bill indefinitely, then I do not feel willing to have the un- 
finished business laid aside. I should be glad to know whether 
the Senators are willing to have the pension bill disposed of. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I may be allowed, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I will say that if the Senate will accept the House bill 
and reject the amendment to section 3, I shall not say a word 
against the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. z 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, the 
House bill was brought to the attention of myself and several 
other Senators, and it seemed so fair and so much in the inter- 
est of women of advanced years that we agreed to cooperate and 
support the bill and put it through, 

The Senate committee amendments confront us with an en- 
tirely different bill. I do not claim that anyone has acted 
improperly in it; but I was shown the House bill, and the 
70-year-old widows appealed to me tremendously, and I wanted 


to help do something for them. I thought here is a chance to 
help me to vote for a measure I am glad to support. This change 
to let a girl marry a man of 75 to-morrow and draw the pension 
does not appeal to me at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that the only provision the Senator objects to? 
‘ ae SMITH of Georgia. That is the one I principally ob- 

0. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is the only one I object to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why should we not pass the House 
bill and close it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator why. For instance, the 
first Senate amendment I do not think the Senator will object 
a It 1 to perfect the House bill; that is, to make the House 

read: 


That from and after the passage of this act the rate of pension for a 
widow who was the lawful wife of any officer or enlisted man in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the period of 
his service in the Civil War shall be $20 per month. 


To perfect that the Senate committee put in the words: 


Now on the roll or hereafter to be placed on the pension roll and 
entitled to receive a less rate than hereinafter provided. 

The Senator would not object to that. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would not object to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing the two Senators object to is the 
provision granting a pension to the widow who may have mar- 
ried a day before the passage of this act. 

Mr. THOMAS. Striking out“ June 27, 1905.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am willing that that amendment should be 
rejected in order to get the bill through. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to get rid of the $10 
to pension agents, but I will waive even that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that rather than see this bill fail 
this session of Congress I would be willing to accept the House 
provision. 

Mr. OWEN. With that understanding, and that this bill will 
therefore take only a few minutes to dispose of, I ask that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for this purpose 
and then return to the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma I do 
not think it will take 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 11707. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask unanimous consent to take it 
up. There is not any objection, f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill is 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All we need is to let the House bill 
pass into the Senate and reserve the amendment to section 3. 

Mr. SMOOT. The one amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, The one amendment to section 8. 

Mr, SMOOT. I should like to have the amendment to section 
4 agreed to in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It has been agreed to. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember the Senate agreeing to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment has been 
agreed to, the Chair is advised. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. I move to amend the bill in line 9, on page 2, by 
striking out the word “ seventy ” and inserting “ sixty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 9, before the word “ years,” 
strike out “seventy ” and insert “ sixty.” 

The amendment was rejected. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other amendment I want to call 
attention: to. 

Mr. THOMAS. What has been done with the amendment to 
section 8? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from Colorado that that amendment has been reserved 
for action when the bill goes into the Senate, 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the bill now in a position where other 
amendments can be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. THOMAS. At the request of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Bryan], I offer an amendment. I understand it is ac- 
ceptable. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 
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The Secrerary. Add, at the end of the bill, a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. — Hereafter changes In rates of Army and Navy pensions 
under genera: law shall take effect on the first day of the quarterly 
Payment period. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee can not accept that. That does 
not affect the widows included in this bill but it affects every. old 
soldier in the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. The amendment is: not mine. I have: intro- 
duced it by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment subinitted by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. resident 

Mr. THOMAS. I suggest to the Senator to let it go to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 will not take the time of the Senate; because 
I gave my word to tne Senator from Oklahoma that it would 
not take very long to concinde the consideration of the bill. All 
T will say is that I sincerely hope the Senate will not vote for 
the amendment. It means that every old soldier in the country 
who arrives at the age of 75 years, we will say, is not entitled to 
increase of pension tinmediately as the law provides, but he must 
wait until the first day of the next quarter. That is what it 
means. I ask that the Senate disagree to the amendment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, What is the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr: SMOOT. The purpose of the amendment is that the pen- 
sioners shall be paid only quarterly, or, in other words, on the 
Ist day of January—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is simply a matter of bookkeeping. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not all. Increases of pensions are to 
begin op the Ist day of January, the Ist day of April, the Ist 
day of July, and the ist day of October; and if an old soldier 
arrives at the age of 75 on the 2d day of January he can not 
receive an increase of pension until the Ist day of April. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Let us vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. $ 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other amendment I wish to offer. 
I dv not want any discussion over it. If there is any objection 
to it, 1 will withdraw it T will state very briefly what it means, 
It is to strike out the proviso commencing with the words “ Pro- 
vided, however,” in line 15, page 4 of the bill, down to and includ- 
ing line 20, and insert: 

Provided, however, That where a 
soldier's or sailor's 9 or idiotic child or children. or child or pies 
dren under the age of 16 years, bis widow shall mot be entitled to 
sion under this section unless the pension to such child or chil — 
has terminated. or unless such child or children be a mem or — 
bers of her family and cared for by her, and upon. allowance of. 
piian to the widow payment of on to such child or chi:dren 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. T was going to say that it takes care of the 
widows of Confederate soldiers who afterwards served in the 
Union Army. 

Mr. CHILTON. Does the Senator’s: amendment strike out 
lines 15 to 20. inclusive, and insert that which follows? 

Mr. SMOOT. It strikes out those lines and Inserts that 
which I have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Z „ What has become of the amendment to sec- 
on 

2 Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is reserved for a vote in the 
enate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is reserved for action in the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The question is on coneurring 
in all the amendments maile as in Committee of the Whole except 
the amendment to section 3, which was reserved. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment in section 3. on lines 10 and 11 of page 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator allow the 
Chair to put the question on concurring in the other amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certuinly. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee proposed. on 
page 4. lines 10 and 11. to strike out the words“ June 27. 1905," 
and to insert the words “ the passage of this act.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I only want to say 
that a number of us agreed to help to get this bill through as 


uslon has been granted to a 


it was written in the House at that place, and think it only 
fair it should go through in that way. I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like to move, on page 2, line 9, 
before the word “years,” to strike out “seventy” and insert 
“ sixty-five.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust that that amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is another change proposed 
from the bill that we all agreed to help through, and I think the 
amendment ought to be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will take just a minute. I 
think it was in the Sixty-second Congress that I introduced a 
bill providing a pension of $24 a month for widows who were the 
wives of soldiers during the war. I believed then, and I stilt 
believe; that those women ought to have some recognition in 
their own right. They suffered as much, if not more, than any 
man who was at the front. That bill was favorably reported 
at $20 a month. I have been pressing it ever since, and I am 
glad that in this bill those widows receive recognition; that there 
is granted a pension to those widows, regardless of their age. if 
they were the wives of soldiers during the war. Of course I 
suppose there are hardly any of them who are not now 70 years 
of age; but it is a sort of a statutory recognition, at any rate, of 
these women, and I am glad th support the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. i 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from, the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3646. An act to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 
Stat. L., p. 807) providing for the opening of the Fort Assinni- 
boine Military Reservation; 

S. 6748. An act. providing that Indian schools may be main- 
tained without restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per 
pupil; and 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster at Gulfport, Miss.. with a 
special’ canceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Erosi 
celebration. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 15958. An act to amend an act providing for the with- 
drawal from public entry of lands needed for town sites in con- 
nection with irrigation projects was read twice by. its title and 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands. 

PETITIONS. AND: MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mis- 
soula, Mont., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the board of supervisors 
of San Francisco, Cal.. praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the establishment of a naval academy on the 
Pacific coast; which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. . 

ADULTERATION OF PAINT. 

Mr. CUMMINS, frem the Committee on Manufactures, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1289) for preventing the manufacture, 
sale. or transportation of adulterated, mislabeled, or misbranded 
linseed oil, turpentine, or paint, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 871) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and. by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART (for Mr. Jonnson of Maine): 

A bill (S. 7015) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. 
Wiggin, jr. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 7016) for the relief of Capt. Ellis B. Miller; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill. (S. 7017) granting a pension to Louisa L. Wright (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 7018) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Goodwin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 7019) granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Whitted; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 7020) to amend section 107 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TRADE WITH CHINA. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I introduce a joint resolution and 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 174) providing for an Ameri- 
can Congressional Commission for the investigation of commer- 
cial trade opportunities in China and the establishment of direct 
trade relations between China and the United States of 
America was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Whereas it is apparent that the markets of the world are undergoin 
and will continue to gg od reorganization as the result of change 
conditions caused by the European war; and 

Whercas it is necessary to broaden and extend the markets for Amer- 
ican products to the end that with the close of the war the largest 
e 5 for American products should exist throughout the 
world; an 

Whereas there are at possibilities and opportunities for enlargement 
of trade with China, and n such enlargement as a result 
2 nig ae 3 relations between China and the United States: There- 
‘ore 
Resolved, etc.. That a commission, to be known as the American Con- 

gressional Chinese Commercial Commission, composed of four Senators 

and five Members of the House of Representatives, shall be named by 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to investigate and puny the opportunities and inducements for 
enlarged commercia) trade with China and the development to the full- 
est extent of direct trade relations between that country and the United 

States of America; and be it 
Resolved further, That the President is juested to name five citi- 

zens of the United States selected from those interested in trade 

development with China, who shall also be members of said aan. 
all the members of the commission to serve without compensation; an 

Resolred further, That the said commission shall visit, as soon as 
8 the Republic of China, its principal commercial and manu- 

cturing cities, as well as its agricultural districts, and the President 
is authorized to furnish a vessel of the United States for the use of the 
commission in making the trip; and the said commission shall submit 

a report to the Congress as early as practicable, giving the result of 

the investigations and such recommendations as it may see fit to make. 


THREATENED STRIKE OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES (S. DOC. NO. 549). 


Mr. NEWLANDS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
267), which was read and referred to the Committee on 
Printing: . 

Resolved, That the hearing entitled “Threatened strike of railway 
employces” before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce be 
printed as a Senate document, and that 9,000 additional copies be 
printed. of which 4,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate docu- 
ment room and 5.000 copies for the use of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER subsequently, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, to which was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it 
without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


NATIONAL PARK IN INDIANA, 


Mr. TAGGART. I submit a resolution which has for its object 
the investigation of the practicability of converting three sand- 
dune counties in the State of Indiana into a national park. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the resolution require an appropriation? 

Mr. TAGGART. No appropriation is involved. 

The resolution (S. Res. 268) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, dl- 
rected to investigate and rt to Congress at its next session the 
advisability of the securing, by purchase or otherwise, all that portion 
of the counties of Lake, Reports, and Porter, in the State of Indiana, 
bordering upon Lake Michigan and commonly known as the San 
Dunes.“ witb a view nat such lands be crea a national park. 

That the said Secretary shall also report the cost of acquiring such 
lands and the probable expense of maintaining them as a part of the 
national-park system. 

FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT (S. DOC. NO. 548). 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to haye printed as 
a public document the Federal aid road act of July 11, 1916, 
together with a summary of the rules and regulations relating 
thereto; and also an article by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
the Government and good roads. I ask that the matter be re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Printing, with a view to having it 
printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be referred to the Committee on Printing for action. 

Mr. FLETCHER subsequently, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 270), which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] on September 7, 1916, entitled “'The Federal 
aid road act of 1916,” ata a summary of the same, rules and 
regulations of the 3 0 Agriculture, and an article entitled 
“The Government and g by Hon. David F. Houston, be 
printed as a Senate document. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following report: 


roads, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
S. 6625, entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
make certain donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to ree- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments to the House, and the House agree to the same, 

GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. Hrrencock, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. J. FIELDS, 
FRANK L. GREENE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

WYANDOTTE INDIAN CEMETERY, 

Mr. THOMPSON, I ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he 
will not yield one moment for a little local bill for the preser- 
vation of the cemetery of the Wyandotte Indians in Kansas 
City, Kans.? It is right in the midst of the city and is not 
being taken care of. The bill has been favorably recommended, 
has been passed by the House, and has been favorably re- 
ported by my colleague [Mr. Curtis] from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. It provides for $10,000 to take care of the 
grounds, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
is entitled to recognition upon the unfinished business. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to withholding the matter 
for a moment. > 7 


Mr. THOMPSON. I am sure there will be no objection to it. 
I ask for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10089) 


making appropriation for the preservation, improvement, and 
perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a burial place of the Wyan- 
dotte Indians in the city of Kansas City, Kans. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appro 7 75 out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise approp: ted, for the preservation and improve- 
ment of Huron Cemetery, a tract of land in the ae of Kansas City, 
Kans., owned by the Government of the United States, the use o 
which was conveyed by treaty to the Wyandotte Tribe of Indians as a 
cemetery for the members of said tribe: Provided, That the authorities 
of Kansas City, Kans., will construct and maintain all necessary re- 
taining or cutside walls along all the boundaries of sald cemetery 
abutting on streets. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

PUBLIC AUCTIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma to yield to 
me that I may ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (H. R. 
14824) to prevent fraud at public auctions in the District of 
Columbia. The bill has passed the House of Representatives 
and has been favorably reported by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is to prevent fake auctions in the District 


of Columbia, and I do not think there will be the slightest 


objection to its consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope consent will be given. It is an 
important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That hereafter, excepting sales made under 
authority of law, it shall be unlawful in the District of Columbia for 
any person, firm, or corporation, either for himself or itself, or for 
another or for any firm, or corporation to sell or offer to sell at public 
auction any stock or stocks of merchandise, in whole or ia part, witb- 
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out first obtaining from the Noard of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia a written or printed permit so to do; and the said Board of 
Commissioners shall not issue a permit for any such sale or sales until 
they are satisfied that neither fraud nor deception of any kind is con- 
templated or will be practiced. and that neither the sale, the reasons 
therefor nor the goods to be sold have not already been or will not 
thereafter be fraudulently or falsely advertised or in any wise what- 
socrer misrepresented. 

Sec. 2. That every such permit shall be issued for a definite period 
of time not exceeding 12 months from its date of issue, and the date 
and hour of its expiration shall be stated in the permit, and before 
such permit shall be issued the applicant therefor shall pay to the 
District of Columbia, through its collector of taxes, such fee as the said 
Board of Commissioners may deem sufficient to relmburse the District 
of Columbia for the work and expense of issuing the permit and gather- 
ing information concerning the applicant and his goods as the said 
board may deem prudent and best for the ee of the public, but 
which fee sbal) not exceed the sum of $50. The application for the 
said permit shall be by verificd petition, stating the name of the appli- 
cant. residence, street, and number of the pro place of selling, and 
shall set forth in detail the goods to be sold and what statements or 
representations arc to be made or advertised as to the same, and the 
length of time for which the permit is desired; and. if previously en- 
gaged in a like or similar business, to designate all the places where the 
same was conducted, and shall furnish to said commissioners such 
further evidence as shall be deemed necessary to establish the truth of 
the statements made in the said petition. 

Sec. 3. That no permit as herein provided for shall be required for 
the sale of any wagon, carriage, automobile, mechanics’ tools, used 
farming implements, live stock, including game, poultry (dressed or 
undressed), vegetables, fruits, melons, berries, flowers, or for the sale 
of used houschold furniture and effects when being sold at the resi- 
dence of the housekeeper selling them. 

SEC. 4. That the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby vested with authority to temporarily suspend the operation 
of the license hercin provided for whenever they may belleve that this 
act or ang part thereof, or regulations made in pursuance thereof, are 
about to or are being violated, and they shall 8 forthwith 
institute the appropriate proceeding in the police court accordance 
with this act, and in the event that the said violation results in a 
conviction, then aud in that event the heense shall be and become null 
and yoid, but in the event that the said p ing shall terminate in 
favor of tbe defendant, then and in that event the suspension of said 
license shall be at an end, and the license shall thereupon be restored 
and be in full force and effect. 

Sec. 5. That no person as herein provided for shall sell at public 
auction, from the isf day of April until the 30th day of September, 
both inclusive, between the hours of 7 o'clock in the evening and $ 
o'clock the following morning, nor from the Ist =p of October until 
the 30th day of March, both inclusive, between the hours of 6 o'clock 
in the evening and 8 o'clock in the morning, any jewelry, diamond, or 
other preciovs stone, watch, gold and silver ware, gold and silver 
plated ware, statuary, porcelains, bric-a-brac, or articles of virtu, 

See. 6. That any person selling or offering for sale any property 
under the provisions of this act shall, in describing the same, be truth- 
ful with respect to the character, quality, kind, and description of the 
same and which, for the purpose hereof, shall be consid as warran- 
ties. and anv breach of the same shall be punishable by prosecution 
in the police court, as hereinbefore set forth. 

Sec. 7. That all prosecutions under this act shall be in the police 
court of the District or Columbia upon information by the corporation 
counsel or one of his assistants. Any person violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by 
a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $200 or imprisonment of 
not more than 60 days or both, in the discretion of the court. 
` Sec. S. That nothing herein shall be construed to excuse or release 
any person, frm, or corporation, or property from the payment of any 
occupational or property tax, or any other tax im or levied b, 
law. Neither shall anything berein construed to obviate the appl - 
cation of any fraudulent or false advertisement statute of the District 
of Columbia to any peon who may violate the same; nor shall any- 
thing herein be construed to prevent any prosecution for fraud, deceit, 
or larceny by trick; nor to in any way estop or hinder any remedy at 
law or in equity, or the right to cancel or estop any unconscionable 
bargain or fraudulent transaction. 

Sec. 9. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SCHOOL LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Oklahoma be kind 
enough to yield a moment to allow me to have passed a bill 
to deed certain. land in the White Earth Reservation to the 
village for school purposes? It is to give them a deed for a 
schoolhouse site on the White Earth Reservation. It will not 
take a moment. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall not object. 

Mr, NELSON. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 14533) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee simple to the district 
school board No. 112, of White Earth Village, Becker County, 
Minn., for a certain tract of land upon payment therefor to the 
United States in trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota. ; 
` Mr. OWEN. I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue to the district school board No, 112, of 
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White Earth Village, Becker County, Minn., a patent for the cast halt 
of the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 22, in town- 
ship 142 north, range 41 west, of the fifth principal meridian in the 
State of Minnesota or such part thereof as the said district school 
board may select, upon payment by them to the United States in trust 
e Chippewa Indians of Minnesota of the appraised value of said 
an 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAND AT NEWELL, S. DAK. 


Mr. STERLING. I wonder if the Senator from Oklahoma 
will yield to me long enough to call up a local bill? 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield to the Senator, 

Mr. STERLING. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12889) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sel! the unsold and unappropriated portions of 
lands within the town site of Newell, S. Dak., and for other 


purposes. 
There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reserve and set apart such portions 
of the unsold and „ lands within the town site of 
Newell. Butte County, S. Dak., as he deems necessary for adminis- 
trative purposes in connection with the Belle -Fourche irrigation 
proiect, and after subdividing the remaining portions of such lands 

to tracts that in his judgment would render the same most salable, 
and, a rare | the reasonable value of each such. tracts, sell the 
same, for not less than the appraised value, at public auction to the 
highest bidder, on such terms and under such rules and regulations as 
he may establish. 

Src. 2. That of the proceeds of such sales, after deducting all ex- 

mses incurred in the subdivision, appraisement, and sale of said 
and, an amount not exceeding $15,000 shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States in a special fund available only for ex- 
penditure by the Secretary of the Interior to provide or assist in pro- 
viding the said town of Newell, Butte County, S. Dak., an adequate 
system of water supply for domestic purposes, under such terms and 
conditions as sag be provided by the retary of the Interior, or for 
such other and further public improvements as the Secretary of the 
Interior and the municipal authorities of said town may agree upon, 
The net p s of such sale in excess of $15,000, if any there be, 
shall be covered into the Treasury. of the United States and credited 
to the reclamation fund in accordance with existing law for the sale 
of town sites on reclamation projects. E 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for carrying into 
effect the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NAVAL INFORMATION. 


Mr. PHELAN. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of Senate resolution 258. 8 
Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from California for that 


purpose. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
resolution has been referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN, I ask that the Committee on Naval Affairs be 
discharged from the further consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The resolution was read, considered, and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: X 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to furnish the tollowing information to the Senate: 

First. The number of midshipmen now authorized by law. 

Second. The number of midshipmen now enrolled at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy. 

Third. The number of midshipmen who shall attend the academy dur- 
ing the next academic year. 

‘ourth. The ca ay of the academy and how and by what methods 
or crowding or otherwise can it be made to meet the present and future 
emanas. 

Fifth. Wbat plan of erh will best promote the health, comfort, 
and efficiency of the students. 

Sixth. In case the number of students exceeds the capacity of the 
academy and any reasonable expansion thereof, is there any reason 
affecting the efficlency of the service why officers for the Navy should 
not be educated in another naval academy in some other part of the 
country? 

JAMES L. YOKUM. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma to 
allow me to call up a little bill which will not take a minute. 
Mr. OWEN. I yield for that purpose. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2208) for the relief of James L, Yokum. The bill has 
been reported from the Committee on Claims and authorizes 
the payment of $1,000 as a reward for the arrest of a mail 
robber. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That the sum of $1,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated out ot sny money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to pay James 
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L. Yokum, a citizen of Red Bluff. Tehama County, in the State of or 
fornia, 8 oo the arrest of mail-train robber on the night of 
November 8, 1 

The bill was 3 to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OREGON WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 5916) authorizing an in- 
vestigation to determine the true north and west boundaries of 
the Warm Springs Reservation in Oregon. 

The PRESIDING’ OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield for the consideration of the bill, if 
it occasions no debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill named by the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5916) authorizing an 
investigation to determine the true north and west boundaries 
of the Warm Springs Reservation in Oregon. It directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report to Congress 
his conclusions on the merits of the claim of the Indians of the 
Warm Springs Reservation in Oregon to additional land aris- 
ing from alleged erroneous surveys of the north and west bound- 
aries of their reservation as defined.in the treaty concluded 
June 25, 1855 (12 Stats. L., p. 963), and appropriates $100.000 
for the purpose of conducting the investigation and $10,000 to 
make such surveys or resurveys as may be necessary for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSIONS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me to give a notice? I shall not intrude on his time, 
for he has been very gracious. - 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from [Illinois for that 


purpose. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to give notice that at the conclusion 
of the pending measure, known as the corrupt practices act, I 
shall move to take up what is known as the Key bill, from the 
House of Representatives, providing for pensions to widows 
and minor children of the Spanish-American War soldiers, It 
is Order of Business 265, being the bill (H. R. 54) to pension 
widows and minor children of officers and enlisted men who 
served in the War with Spain, Philippine Insurrection, or in 
China. I desire to give notice now that I shall make the 
motion to take up that bill and to have it considered immedi- 
ately following the measure of which the Senator from Okla- 
homa is now sponsor. 

JOHN E. KEYS. 


Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield to 
me fo call up a small bill? It will not lead to debate. 

Mr. OWEN. If the bill will lead to no debate, I will yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say that the claimant is suffering 
for want of the money for the payment of which the bill pro- 
vides. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1963) for the relief of John E. Keys. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay $602 
to John E. Keys, for injuries received during the construction 
of the Corbett Tunnel on the Shoshone reclamation project in 
Wyoming. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third redding, read the third time, and passed. 


NONCONTIGUOUS HOMESTEAD ENTRIES IN MONTANA, 


Mr. MYERS and Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] has the floor. Does he yield, and to whom? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to ask for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 5611, which, I suppose, will lead to no 
debate. It proposes to extend to settlers on the Fort Peck In- 
dan Reservation in Montana the right to take up noncontiguous 
Janis on enlarged homesteads. A similar privilege has been 
extended everywhere else in the United States. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5611) providing for 
noncontiguous homestead entries within the former Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Mont., of land of the character described in 
the enlarged-homestead act of February 19, 1909. 


It proposes to permit any person who has made or shall 
make homestead entry subject to the provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 30, 1908 (35 Stat., p. 558), entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana,” 
etc., of land of the character provided by the enlarged-home- 
stead act approved February 19, 1909 (35 Stat., p. 639), and 
who is unable, because there is no vacant land of like character 
contiguous to his original entry, to enter additional land, to 
make un additional entry, also subject to the act of May 30, 
1908, of noncontiguous lund of the character described in the 
enlarged-homestead act, above cited, which shall not, together 
with the original entry, exceed 320 acres; such additional entry 
to be in reasonably compact form and subject to the general 
provisions of the homestead laws relating to improvements, 
cultivation, and final proof; but the land originally entered and 
that covered by the additional entry shall have first been desig- 
nated under the enlarged-homestead act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN TEXAS. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bili 5450. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor, having charge of the unfinished business. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator from Texas whether the bill 
for which he desires consideration will lead to any debate? 

Mr. CULBERSON, I hope not. 

Mr. OWEN. If it does not, I will yield to the Senator for 
its consideration. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask nnanimous consent for the present: 


consideration of the bill which I have named. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. What does the bill propose te do? 

Mr. NELSON. The bill simply proposes to add another ju- 
dicial district in the State of Texas. 

Mr. JONES. Does it provide for the appointment of an ad- 
ditional judge? 

Mr. NELSON. It provides for an additional judge for the 
additional district. The Committee on the Judiciary unani- 
mously reported in favor of the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5450) to amend section 
108, chapter 5, of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” approved March 3, 
1911, which had been reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
dictary with an amendment, on page T, line 14, after the nume 
“ Burnet.” to insert Caldwell.“ so as to read: 

Biche centra! district shall include the territory embraced on the ist 

y of January, 1916, in the counties of Bastrop, Blanco, Burleson, 
a Caldwell, Hays. Lampasas, Lec, Liane, Mason, Travis, Wash- 
ington. and Williamson, which shall constitute the Austin division; 
also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties 
of Bell, Bosque, Coryell, Falis, Hamilton, Freestone, Hill, Leon, Lime- 
stone, McLennan, Milam, Robertson, avd Somervell, which shall con- 
stitute the Waco division. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ARTICLES BY MAXIMILIAN HARDEN, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator from Okia- 
homa yield to me for just a second? 

Mr. OWEN. If the purpose for which the Senator from New 
Jersey desires me to yield leads to no debate, I shall yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two articles from the New York 
Times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 28. 1916.] 
TEXT OF THE EXTRAORDINARY ARTICLE BY MAXIMILIAN Menage f 

Siew 3 WILSON” LISTEN. MANKIND, TO THE MESSAGÐ 

Maximilian Harden, author of the remarkable article e gb below, 
has been known for years as the most famous and fea European 
publicists, He first — into inence when be denounced the 

Round Table scandals in 1907, involving close friends of the Kaiser, 
ann since then St has been wala’ that his fame in Germany is second 
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only to that of the Emperor himself. 
war have attracted world-wide attention. 

The article printed below, one of the most striking utterances of the 
war, occupied the entire April 22 issue of Die Zukunft, Harden's paper. 
He called it “If 1 were Wilson,” and it is written in the form o 
imaginary address by President Wilson to the German Government. 
Up to now only small excerpts have been cabled across the ocean. The 
New York Times bas obtained the full text, and it is printed here for 
the first time in America, : z: 

It is significant that the arg re of the article was permitted by 

German Government at a time when the submarine controversy 
between the United States and Germany was acute, 


(By Maximilian Harden.) 


President Wilson is supposed to be speaking throughout the article, 
addressing himself to the German Government.]} . 


1, WAR. 


The son of Nun, whom you ma 
who, as the head cf the tribe of 
oses 


Harden's writings on the present 


cut down and thrown into the cave in which they had hidden them- 
selves from him, and he had great stones rolled to the mouth of the cave. 

The sun, which mina oh this miraculous victory, and another also 
beyond Makkedah, st longer in the heavens than ever before. For 
when the Lord, to help his chosen ple in their sore struggle, las 
the Amorites with hail, Joshua in holy wrath cried aloud to the bright 
firmament, “ Sun, stand still upon Gibeon and thou moon in the Valley 
of Ajelon i” And the stars stood still until Israel was revenged upon 
its enemies, In the middle of the heavens famed the sun almost the 
whole day long, and no day was ever like this day, when the light of 
the world obeyed a human voice. 


TURNING BACK HANDS OF THE CLOCK. 


A thing which in that distant time, without the help of experience 
and knowledge, was the work of a day could now be completed in an 
our. And at this very moment there have come to us the tidings that 
he nations which are fighting on the other side of our Atlantic wish, 
in order that caer. might be more certain of their vengeance upon their 
enemies, to lengthen their day by an hour of the sun. Joshua is now 
a high official, a member of the Paris Chamber of 8 and he has 
won for his proposal not only his homeland, but also the Em- 
pire, now thrusting far into the countryside of France. In both coun- 
tries, and therefore we may assume in all the lands of western Europe 
ringed by the contiagration of war, the clock Is to be put back au hour, 
the light of Gar to be 9 1 for every worker 1 minutes. 

Here it n not trouble us that the object of the idea is economy, 
the reduction of lighting expenditure by millions and millions of francs, 
the increase of the possibilities of work. We seen men. women, 
whom we recognize as our parents or love as our brothers and sisters, 
strike out an hour from their life, offer a portion of time, whose every 
minute might be charged with happiness, on the altar of r hatred. 

Joshua, to make full use of his victory, requires a double day, an ex- 
tension of brightness for he is without the means of illuminating night, 
airing her an eye between her beclouded brow and flaccid cheeks, 
can the warriors do now; but since their will in its money vesture 
already discerns the warning signs of weariness, and fear t sleep 
may come upon them. they filch an hour from the night lest indolence 
make them rest too long and money vesture become threadbare too 
will not content itself with the old measures of time. 
of Jesus of Gibeon, in their steel panoply, have forgotten 
the warning which came to thelr ancestors when Jesus of Nazareth 
hung uppn the cross; have forgotten that an unwonted ess hung 
over the earth when Jerusalem and Rome, the gy: tol! of the great 
3 of force, mind, aud will—joined for the destruction of 
the finest fewer of humanity: 

Do they in their shortsightedness imagine that by a prefect’s edict, 
by the decree of an official girt with the sword, they could append an 
addition onto the day, to the will power of raging humanity? as the 
memory of Europe me so darkened that it does not see how the 
kingdom which was won by Joshua and the later leaders of Israel's 
army came to nothingness? Then let our voice he wearled 
madmen to reason. Because the Continent, which, since the birth of 
Veda and the Holy Scriptures (of the Old and New Covenant), since 
the death of the Buddha and the Christ, has produced the richest fruits 
of the spirit, is tired, the attempt may succeed. Because the message 
sounds forth in the atmosphere of holy week, steeped in thoughts of 
crucifixion and resurrection, it finds the spirit of man in a favorable 
mood, Hear, mankind, the message of a man! 

A MESSAGE THAT WILL BRING PEACE, 


This message goes to the Songran of the United States of America, 
and at the same time to all kingdoms, all nations of Europe, belligeren 
and neutral. It will utter that which is; from the sum of that which 
has been made possible in one and twenty months it will complete that 
which is necessary and show the way to secure it; that is, it will bring 


peace. 
It is not from the assumption of a right which docs not belong to me 
that this determination has come. Did another mouth speak, I wo 
gladly be silent. But who will relieve me of this heavy burden? Thir- 
teen nations are in the turmoil of war. The neighboring neutral States, 
even if united, weigh too light te draw down the scales. The pope, 
whose spiritual army no one but a fool would underestimate, is without 
physically effectual, physically tangible power, and as the head of the 
church, whose adherents swarm in both camps, his will to action is 
into the thicket from a light 


‘or the hundred thousand seeds and germs which the spirit and in- 
dustry of Europe have sown on our ground our tude is due. And 
we would have shown saved by our 


sionate desire for Justice and speaks with the tongue of scrupulous 


honesty. Painful truth must be spoken, but none shall be offended. 
Europe has blundered into this war as a child who, deceived by the 
thin ice. falls into the running water. Does it not need a powerful 
arm to lift it out of the stream. and duty’s call to us to stretch out this 
arm is louder in proportion as the danger comes nearer that the stream 
of fate will entice us also into its eddy. 

We are still neutral, not only without bias, but also without the 
prejudice which shoots up Ike a clinging weed from the consciousness 
of the unity of the race. lle who has considered our people finds in 
thelr form and feature the mark of every race of the ancient world; 
the mark of the Briton, of the Roman, of the Celt, of the German, of 
the Scandinavian, and the Iberian. He whose vision has penetrated 
below the surface and has learned not to be astonished that he sat on 
Thursday by a Spaniard and on Friday by a Scotchwoman, both of whom 
had been conceived and born in America from Americans, will also find 
in the recesses of our being the theorles and ideals of all nations, often 
thrown together in wild confusion. We who gladly would be ancestors 
are descendants. Notwithstanding the fool caricatures painted by 
jealousy, we are no more intent on gain and on money than other 
active and busy nations; It is only because, in the words of the German 
poet, we have no useless memories and ruined castles that we are more 
disposed than the rdians of such hordes to see in possession the 
creator, or at least the measure, of value. 

Conld it be otherwise in a land where we have neither princely power 
nor feudal 3 neither warrior caste nor noble birth, but where 
the quick brain of the rascal who used to cry out papes wet from the 
press has built palaces for children and changed heaps of refuse into 
gardens which might delight the lord of Versailles? Far be from us 
ever the childish whim of desiring to 2 Europe into our image. 
Far, too, the presumptuous des in the insolence of an irreverent 
energy, of interfering the fate of a continent which for us long has 
given laws to the earth, contents and form to the history of mankind. 

The demesne which we rule and where we may gather in our barvest 
lies between Cape Lincoln and Cape Horn; and in it there is room for 
all the people to be born to our children and our children's children. 
But the weal and the woe of both worlds are so closely knitted together 
by the network of nerves that complete separation is or think- 
able. The deca ined with 


of the one can no tonger be imag out a 
rofound weakening of the other. 


If you 2 poorer, we scem richer ; 
ut still we should have to mourn a fountain and a market, the 
richest mine of intcilect and our best customer. The longing for beaut 
and selfishness wed one another; and from their union springs the wis 
that health, which the Logosman calls reason, may return to you. 

And over his cradle bends pride. and demands at last in clear and 
unmistak#ble words the undiminished maintenance of our rights. Too 
long have they been treated with disregard; the disregard we have 
entered in our ledger, we bare not requlted with arms as a coarse 
insult. We are a strong and free people which can not continue to live 
unless we cat self-esteem; and we are the leader and voice of all 
the nations which have not yet been forced into your war. The United 
States, not only of America North and South, but of the white world. 
wish for s peace. For they can no longer look on Inactive, can 
not again and again dawdle through the months in discussion with this 
or that camp, aud exchange their own counters with those of strangers 
in the play of words. For they would here place themselyes in the bloody 
ranks and join in the conduct of the war, if they are not, by suffering 
the war to continue, to see honor and wealth decay fhe fs This is felt 
by the most sober; but they do not venture to speak it openly. We 
must be peacemakers, or, in our own way, join in the fray. And the 
bour whien demands the decision has struck. Set your European clock 
as you will, extend or shorten the day, let 8 be lulled to sleep 
by coxcombs and rogues with the fable of our impotence, our empt. 
boasting which will yield before the sword; there is no steel that will 
cut away this hour from the body of your fate. 

We are still neutral. In Europe this is violently contested in both 
camps. In both camps, by means of insulting articles and caricatures, 
which even one who js free from eae bag an prudery and is a genuine 
friend of vigorous satire can only loox at with disgust; attempts are 
made to lower in public opinion the President of the United States 
as a ludicrous and contemptible fool. Much greater men have borne in 
silence similar insults for decades. And from the morass of this pitful 
wit, which greedily angles for the applause of the mob, I look to the 
word of the German who was unapproacbed in purity of will. in intel- 
lectual courage, in power of decision and manly courtesy. He whose 
work has me the New Testament of all statesmansbip: The bonor 
which I bear in my own heart suffices for me, and no man is judge of 
it, and can decide whether I have it. My honor before God and men 

m on; I award myself so much of it as I think I have 
deserved, and renounce all addition.” 


MUST BE GUIDED BY MY CONSCIENCE, 


Millions of my fellow citizens have intrusted to me the conduct of the 
affairs of state. Had they wished to lay this office in the hands of a 
man in whom the unrestrained rashness of a Cavalry colonel or of a 
submarine commander weakens all reflection, they would not have 
chosen & man of learning. As my conscience bids me, in that way alone 
can I administer my high office; not to blind men by my impetuosity. 
not to hasten on decisions without a firm and secure foundation of facts. 
Nine-tenths at least of onr citizens wish to live-in peace and friendship 
with all na especially with those of Europe; this wish must 
be my ide so long as the honor or a vital interest of our country ` 
does not rise up against it, Has the growing wrath of popular feeling 
at last cut asunder the tightened thread? 

The western powers accuse us of weakly tolerating German breaches 
of international law, and mock at us because we answer the killing of 
American citizens in courteous notes, and allow ourselves to be delayed 
5 promises of information and other excuses. In their opinion, wo 
should have defended the neutrality of Belgium, of which we are joint 
guarantors, iai oeaghat k the dearly bought blessings of civilization with 
a loud and warning voice, and, if necessary, with the sword. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary scold us because arms and ammunition are de- 
livered to their enemies from American factories, and because we put 
hindrances in the wey of their conduct of the war, as they believe. 
without any justification ; because we “ meddle in things which do not 
concern us” (this more or less is their formula). Double accusation 
of this kind is the lot of all who attempt to maintain impartial justice. 
In the long duration of the war the Government of the United States 

not taken the smallest step which a clear head could interpret 
as offense not even as the faintest offense against the obligations of 
neutrality. Great Britain is carrying on an industrial war against 
Germany, prevents the 8 of provisions, and says: 

“This form of warfare is not only permitted and has been customary 
from olden times up to the present against beleaguered towns and coun- 
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tries, but it is also the most tolerable kind of warfare according to the 
feelings of our days. We live on an island; we are not a nation of land 
warriars; we desire disputes between States to be settled by arbitra- 
tion ; and we can not overcome a wild animal madly . against 
us with the sword, but only by exhaustion. If his means of life disap- 
eee his madness will yield to the reasonable consideration of realities, 

hoever contrasts our action with a ‘chivalrous passage of arms" and 
calls it infamous is either blind or a liar. Present-day warfare, which 
allows siege shells of the most monstrous caliber to descend on men 
like hall, which works with floating mines, asphyxlating gas, liquid fire, 
explosives and poison, with deceit and treachery of every kind—such 
war has absolutely nothing in common with knightly warfare, not even 
with the wars of the nineteentb century, which were confined to in- 
fantry, cavalry, and field guns. To burn out the enemy’s eyes or lungs, 
to bombard unfortified towns and villa from the air, from the depth 
of the water to rip the bellies of defenseless ships carrying men or 
goods, to kill or maim women or children, old men and sick people with 
air bombs or torpedoes—is this more chivalrous than our attempt to 
cut off from the enemy the 9 of buying and selling aud se 
compel bim to cease his shell fre? To bombard his coast towns would 
not more humane and would be useless, since naval gone are of no 
avail against strong coast defenses, Our blockade Is * el ective,” it has 
the ‘effect’ that the German flag has disappeared from the seas and 
that no ship passes through the North Sea or the Channel without our 
permission, his fact has been done away by the bold strokes of 
certain stout fellows, such as every corsalr period has known and pre- 
served in literature. And the ineffectiveness of a blockade ts not proved 
because a bold me ts through a gap and pense even manages to 
get back. On the sea y disguises and deceptive flags this has become 
the easier in that the thought of German ships now comes less into 
men's minds. And aa we ask, is the attempt to a ch a mer- 
chantman, your vessel disguised with artificial funnel and painted sides 
and a false flag, and under threat of firing to take off its crew and goods 
and then sink it—is this more chivalrous than our bloodless economic 
warfare? The only alm Germany had in building her fleet—she dis- 
claims a intention of attacking us—was to break through such a 
barrier, with the possibility of which she bas always reckoned. Her 
task, Hke that of any blockaded power, was to turn berself with all ber 
might against the blockader, who has reached his aim and bas no reason 
to trouble himself further, and, if she could, overcome him. This was 
what was promised by the creators of the fleet. 

“The submarine warfare against defenseless merchant ships is not per- 
mitted by international law. and it contradicts the demand made from 
of old by civilized humanity that the fight of armed men against un- 
armed should be proscribed. Our decision, forced upon us by bitter ex- 
perience. of arming merchant ships, In no way justifies war. A 
merchant ship will only attack a submarine if there is no doubt about 
the latter's intention to attack; otherwise fear of a superior weapon is 
sufficient check. We determined to arm merchant ships when many of 
our merchantmen had been destroyed by submarines. If in a street many 
inhabitants of a certain house have been killed in the dark, and the sur- 
vivors, in consequence, only go out armed with a revolver, may the con- 
cealed murderers say that it was within their rights to shoot down these 
armed men because they were capable of attacking?” 

That they may not. And we Americans who, in — of or because of 
our relationship, are always on the lookout against English arrogance— 
we find at most in England's statement of the case the idea of an 
“effective blockade“ unsatisfactory. But we have much more to com- 
plain of in England's action. That she cuts off our trade with Europe 
and asserts ber right of search and seizure fs an offense we might have 
punished long ago if Germany had not been doing us a wrong that 
affects us far more — for almost a year, by the murder of American 
citizens. The sorrow of the widowed, of the orphaned, of mourning 
parents, cries more loudly to heaven than the loss of merchantmen. 
And yet the manner in which England uses her blockading power is 
irreconcilable with international law. 3 

THE LAW OF NATIONS NOT INVALIDATED. 


This law ts not a feeble conception of letters, it was not intended for 
the time when the nations were living at peace among themselves, and 
it is not invalidated by the discovery of new means of warfare. In the 
time of war the laws are silent, but only those of trade and those which 
might be followed in peace by foreign courts of justice; not the eternal 
Jaws, valid for every age. be bility of suffering outrage never 

ves a State the right to use outrage itself.” These sentences of the 

utchman, Hugo Grotius, are pillars on which our conviction rests frm. 
We share no guilt for the outbreak of the war, and we can get nothing 
out of it. We put up witb the fact that under its reign of terror our 
exports and imports are shrinking: we can not endure t they should 
be altogether arrested, that our cotton market should be laid desolate, 
our agriculture deprived of potash, and our textile manufactures arbi- 
trarily deprived of coal-tar dyes Still less, that deadly peril should be 

repared by act of men for our citizens on roads which they have a is 
to use. Such roads are the great waterways between continents. 0 
cut off principal portions of such roads by a bare one-sided proclamation 
and call them “ war areas,” and to rob and kill anyone who ventures in 
them, is not itted anyone either by the letter or by the spirit of any 
international law. It is a legal fiction. a tegai pretension. to which we 
will not bow, and which we may the less expect, in that we have gener- 
ously given up hitherto ta-European bands our whole trade with Europe, 
which supports in opulence a dozen merchant fleets and gives life to 
tens of thovsands of employees, contractors, and actionarties, 

Because England is not to receive corn, meat, textile fabrics, copper, 
steel, explosives, petroleum, and fat, and England's enemy has no means 
allowed by international law, no means by which she is able to give a 
warning recognizable at a distance, of cutting off the importation of 
these goods, use cf this fact, is it permitted to a crawler alon 
the bottom of the sea to destroy every ship suspected of carrying suc 

s, together with crew and its passengers? It would be just as 
coherent a law which would allow it to announced to our world 
to-morrow that Spain was to be considered as a war area because 
France was eble to get goods from her, or that Sweden was to be von- 
sidered such because Russia could get goods from her. and rmitted 
German airships to throw bombs on every railway train which they could 
see in these countries because everyone is under suspicion of supply- 
ing essential materials for French and Russian economic or even ' 


tary needs. 

‘Phe submarine war does not violate any of the sovereign rights of 
any State; but day by day It violates the rights of men and nations. It 
ean not but violate them if it is not confined to r, For since a 
usage. unfortunately still valid, allows the carrying of false fags, every 
ship sailing under a neutral fag may possihle be the property of the 
enemy ; whether a merchaptman has two or three guns can not recog- 


nized from a submarine; and the mines which these boats strew in the 


sea do not ask whether it is an enemy or a neutral ship which they blow 
to atoms; for this reason the promise of protecting neutral and un- 
armed ships, of warning them, or calling to them, or saving crew and 
passengers before tiring into them, is one which with the best will in 
the world can not be kept. 


CRUX OF THY DISPUTE WITH GERMANY. 


Nevertheless, since the horrible end of the Lusitania—the anniversary 
of which is just approaching—the German-American dispute has turned 
round this question. It has been doubly envenomed. Many factories of 
our States ve provided the British, French, and the Russians with 

shells, and war material of every kind. They had a right to do 
his; and it was not their fault that Germany, whose custom would 
have been equally welcome to them, was unable to buy anything from 
them on account of the blockade. In all wars of modern times Ger- 
man industry, in spite of the empire's neutrality, has supplied one 
rty, often both parties, with arms and munitions; if she had not done 
his—so said the Berlin Government—her industrial capabilities must 
have shown a swift decline. What was allowed to her to an unlimited 
extent can not Le prohibted to the industry of America. The statistics 
as to material delivered have been . and every- 
thing produced in South America and in the 52 colony of Cana 
has been reckoned to us as well. The entirely private contracting busi- 
ness, the extent of which is scarcely worth g about, could only 
have been 3 by the State by means of an export prohibition. 
to demand this from Congress; and not merely because 
I was certain that Congress would refuse it. We do not desire that 
any State should be compelled to accumulate arms in the time of peace; 
for this very accumulation is a temptation to settle any Spata by war, 
We do not desire that a power armed to the teeth should in a — 
tion to impose its will on a badly armed one to which neutral countries 
close their seurces of supply; for we 5 hope to see an extension 
of to and an organized peace, not industriously and artiticially 
0 orce, 

e do not desire a eondition of law which, should we be compelled 
to go to war, must prevent us from buying weapons from neutral coun- 
tries—weapons_ which 3 farmers, trade professers, and 
artists lac For a h years England has not n prepared for 
a land war of European dimensions; to have left her without arms in 
the difficult opening sta; of a which had no increase of 
territory for its alm would have gone, we ten against the nature of the 
free, peaceful America, nay, aga the spirit of modern humanity as 
well. The merchants, manufacturers, and administrators of the United 
States acted within their sure and incontestable ts. But their 
doing so drew upon them the bitter r of the rmans, even of 
those who had been admitted as friends Into our free States, 

From their error arose the second element of poison. Many of them 
believed it their duty to aven on their new home a wrong com- 
mitted on their Fatherland, a to tear our State districts asunder, 
The proofs of such punishable bebavior or of its enconragement, lie 
in our archives. We had done no — to the German Empire, and 
we demand from each imm t that he shall carefully respect the 
laws of the States. Why did he come bere? Why, because at some 
time in his life the laws and the business pi of our country 
seemed more favorable than his own. If he wished to remain in every 
fiber of his being a German or an Irishman, te plunge under all con- 
ditions into activities for his native land, he ould have stayed at 
home and endured unfavorable conditions of life and cooperated for 
the improvement of pol gen and social system. To pick and 
choose all the tasty morsels from our country, and at the first storm 
to behave as a raging German or furious Irishman—that would be 
an intolerable piece presumption. To give examples of what has 
happened would only stir up the flames which I would gladly see die 
down. For this reason I will only ask, Would Germany, during the 
Manchurian war, have allowed Japanese agents to work upon the 
Prussian Poles, to intimidate the German Empire into alienation from 
Russia by stirring up disturbances, by canvassing, by fiery 8 hi 
by imperiling munition factories? And I would ask, too, Has no 
our legal contention been all throngh as good as the Germans’? 

WARNING TO GERMAN PATRIOTS IN AMERICA, 


I understand that to a nation fighting in peril of its life such cool 
reflection on real values is difficult, that under pressure of necessity it 
forgets how often it has itself supplied the enemies of its friends 
with arms and munitions. Yet I must demand from Germany that 
she shall break loose from any common action with injudicious pa- 
triots, however strongly her e with them may be— tor patriots 
who, as guests, or as admitt tizens of the United States, misuse the 
law of hospitalit to undermine the civil peace; by which action they 
do not benefit the German Empiie, they only greatly injure it. No 
serious man blames them for wishing this empire to gain the victory, 
for helping it by works of charity. But no man favorable to his 
Fatherland cam allow them to hoist their three-colored flag over our 
star-spangied banner. to make our domestic political institutions an 
instrument in their campaign for Germanism and to ap nd to their 
vote, which their second home has given them, the condition that the 
elected candidate shall pledge himself to help forward their German 
cause. 

I am bound, secondly, to demand from Germany that she shall 
without circumlocution declare how she p es henceforward to 
respect our national law and to protect the life and property of the 
American citizens. How she can protect; for the question whether 
there is to be 1 or hostility between two great nations certain 
of their future can no longer depend upon the eyelashes and nerves of 
a zomg submarine commander anxious to serve his Fatherland and 
ent his name in the German oak, and in whose ear conscience speaks 
only one command. Sink whatever can be laid hold of. Everyone must 
admire the bold cunning of such men. ‘Their boats, however, have no 
surer position in international law than the corsair frigates which in 
the 20 years of the Anglo-French war, especially during the continental 
blockade agairst England, used to ep out secretly from the small 
harbors of Flanders, Normany, and Bi 3 and rob the Britons of 
500 merchant ships every year. To-day, } ps after the Napoleon 
frigate war, In spite of the conferences at The Hague (1907) and in 
London (1909), we have no valid International maritime law under 
the 1 of an arbitrating authority with executive power. Yet 
the dictates of recognized morality, which, for example, does not give 
the right of sacrificing the lives of 10 strangers to save one’s own 
child, and the experiences gained bitherto in submarine warfare, show 
3 to an understanding which would leave elbow room for both 

tates. 

Compromise would signify weakness on neither side; it would 
merely give expression to the honest wish to safeguard friendly inter- 
course between two nations which are not forced into hostility by any 
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ton by threats a nation so 


unsurmountable reason. The hope to 
be absurd and vain. More- 


brave and so strong as the German woul: 


ces o 


rs Serer blockade achieved and what the 
which America would join with her capi 
whether it would be wise to so 1 * 
of England through scarcity o and tonnage. 
the conclusion of the war would then be pot fur out of sight, because, 
even if badly weakened, the enemies of ny could wait until our 
help made itself telt And, further, from that moment we, too, should 
resent at home an absolutely united front. Tbe different extrac- 
jons—German, Irish, Austrian, or Hun lan—would be at once for- 
gotten, and every American would be wi to the Stars and Stripes, 
and he who was jay a ee at heart would to-morrow become 
a zealous, glowing patriot, as it happened with Piechanoff, Guesde, 


a price for the weakening 
It is certain that 


and Legien. 
We have not let our tongues run furiously about eying | because 
our purse had to secure her food, and this wag ble only by an 


understanding with the German authorities. We ve not taken ex- 
ception to the procrastination in the dispute ding between y 
and ourselves, because in almost all cases facts could not be ascer- 
tained beyond dispute; further, because we were restrained by the 
wish ined submarine 


the effects of such a war; because the 
Berlin Government gave us the clear proofs of an honest will to reach 


man, highly esteemed 
. of 
stand enormous difficult 


as t many, 
will shoul 


of statesmen over every irruption or terference of 
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was already secured, we would not have to- 


It this higher autho: 
orror, and, in spite of all the virtues which 


day a war which is the 
it brings forth every d 
to dig for its roo 
lood and riddled by the worms feeding on corpses? Al 
the difference is only in the weight and time of their sins. 
is not discerned by him whose eyes are darkened by his own guilt. It 
is hidden also from him who sees only what i the last push and 
judges bastily, without following up or weighing the long chain of 
causes: Germany inlay 4 refused the arbitration which was recom- 
mended by all the powers for the settlement of the Anstrdé-Serbian dis- 
ute, and which was finally accepted by Austria-Hungary itself; she 
n the war, which, aceording to the undisputed testimony of San 
Giuliano and Glolitti, she bad wanted as early as 1913; she wanto: 
violated the neutrality of Belgium, which originally herself 
demanded, carried through, and guaranteed, and after a rapid and 
devastating invasion, seized a powerful pledge in the shape of the 
industrial districts of France. She has, therefore, to be declared 
guilty without admission of any extenuating circumstances. This is 
‘he conclusion formed from a comparison of all the official documents.“ 


FRENCH AND GERMAN AIMS CONTRASTED. 


That this is the conclusion indeed has been 1 a thousand times 
in all languages, even by the men of sclence with tempers of ice. Onl. 

they forgot to turn over the leaves of the book of the history whic 

came before the month of July, 1914. France could not get over the 
loss of Sedan, Metz, and Strassburg; sbe did not set the loss to the 
account of the accursed Empire, nor did she decide on a new war, but 
she irritated, by continuous, sometimes noisy, threats of “ revanche ” 
the conqueror of 1870, who did not wish to take from her a single 
straw or a single stone more, and gladly allowed her to acquire the 
second biggest colonial empire, and she offered her alliance to anyone 
with the help of whose sword she could * reco! Alsace and 
German Lorraine. The wire which unites nee to the Russian Em- 
pire would bave been made fast much earlier if Bismarck bad not, even 
a na ce — climbed again and again untiringly the pole and broken 

strands. 

After 30 years of grace, Germany is no longer served by an un- 
sellisb genius, but she has acquired, through the unsurpa and un- 
surpassable efficiency of her peopics undreumed wealth, and has se- 
cured for herself an enormous share in the trade of the world. In 
all zones Germans make themselves snug and work diligently—more 
diligently than any of their competitors—for the capital and flag of 
their fatherland. Germany does not, unfortunately, rem that 
she can rel: win forgiveness for so rapid a rise, for so unexampled 
and flourishing success in every branch of activity, by a dignified and 
modest self-suppression: and she does not remember that the enemies 
at whose expense she has grown great are still alive, and some of them 
are still full of fight. She rattles the sword, and, in shining armor, 
she frequently allows to transpire the intention of enlarging her 
dominion. Instead of limiting herself to the defense of her coast, to 
the building of tight cruisers and torpedo boats, Germany builds a 
battle fleet, of which the radius docs not extend beyond the North 
Sea and the Channel, and which would yield a decent return for the 
milliards invested in it, only if after a successfnl war it broke at 
least one important prong from the Crown of Britannia. Great Britain 
feels that her trade and technical achievements have been su ; 
that her commerce, world trade, and her colonies are in danger; that 
her predominant position in the Islamic world, therefore also in 
Egypt and India, is threatened by competition; everywhere she has 


Germany pressing her hard. 
GREAT BRITAIN SEES A VITAL THREAT, 
Because Great Britain refuses to sit idle till some fine day she has 
to bow under the yoke of Germany's will, and because a mistrustful 
amour propre refuses any understanding concerning naval armaments, 
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Great Britain has to re 

conelude an alliance with ce— 

was suddenly awakened and her 

e content by the violent interference of Germany in her rights to 
ich edged he 


names must not be over 
war. 
Germany asse all too zealously, ber will to preserve peace; she 
increases, nevertheless, her military forces on land and on sea. Why, 
when no one wishes to rive her of any piece of 8 and no 
sword will be unsheathed for the sake of Alsace-Lorraine? vidently 
to enlarge ber frontiers. This can be guarded against only by firmly 
encircling her. Russia, driven out of eastern Asia by Japan at the 
order of Great Britain, fears the German militarization of Turkey, 
which Russia would fain deprive of Armenia and of the Straits, and 
bites at the bait, in bope of undoing, with the help of the strongest 
wers of western Europe, the work of Prussian erals in the 
sh Empire; of acquiring at least in the Balkan States, liberated 

by Russian blood. at least a religious and spiritual influence, and of 
expunging by the intimidation, or even the diminution of Austria- 
Hungary, the blot of the Manchurian defeats before the e of town 
society and mujiks, of E and of Asiatics. The wars in 
Tripoli, Aibania, Macedonia, and Thrace are the results of the close 
alliances which had arisen over the Morocco dispute, and had for their 
tin guardian- 


ey be shut in 

body be paralyzed 3 ts of all poss 8 
nts of alien es which aim 

with their own nations, Germany w no longer be abie 
to deliver a powerful blow. Her enemies net wish for war; only 


ae — are 8 grees Pala and — attempt to 2 an 
un rable mony, y to contain the youngest wer 
of Europe wi the frontiers which it had alrea — h es 


In view of ber growth in population and wealth, of her 
and economic achievements, Germany can not accept them as final; 
and because she does not want to submit to a hostile will, because 
she does not want to let her most powerful weapon rust- war to 
be carried on with, technical means, and in accordance with the methods 
of big industry—because she does not want to miss the favorable 
moment for the fatefui enterprise, she throws off all diplomatic media- 
tion and whips out her sword against France and Russia. By this 
resolve, dicta as she believes, by necessity, she exposes herself to 
the most dangerous misconstruction and forgets the warning word 
which the creator of the German ire uttered in his most fruitful 

: “If we become 3 the whole weight of the impondera- 
bilia, which weigh heavier than material things, will be on the side 
of the antagonist whom we hare assailed.” 

A preventive war, then? The classical case. Two groups of powers 
w do not trust each other across the street. France fears that 
she may be attacked and treated as a hostage, Russia that she may be 
cut off from an ice-free sea for another hundred years. England has 
bound herself to take no share in Ruy Seance war against Ger- 
many, but has not, as was desired in rlin, promised her neutrality 
in any war “forced upon" the German Empire; for it could not but 
apprehend that any war provoked by ssiveness would appear to 
be “forced upon those suffering by i Germany did not want to 
be boxed in, nor to give the t of arbitration to a hostile majority, 
nor to allow herself to be ——— ened by the dismemberment, attempted 


spiritual 


from quarters, of A 
6 to say that it chose war not as a neces- 
measure defense (Nothwehr), but as a means of conquest. 


ecessary ings 
They desired a diplomatic, not a military, strug- 
mediate war. The outbreak, 


werful than that of the states- 


clumsy hand into the rongh work of rs. When Mars rules, think 
they, only their expert opinion is of consequence; and only they can 
when this crimson régime ig to begin. 

m the oldest times, since the original quarrel waged by Agamem- 
mon and Calchas between sword and brain, doubt as to the truth of 
anything issuing from the writer’s desk has been 2 implanted in 
the minds of those who com in war. In every empt to control 
them (we have witnessed it once more) they see an 5 to blunt 
the N rm for the efficiency of which they are — — ble. 
do not lieve that Russia, as the Czar asserts, would, even with a 
mobilized army, refrain from any warlike step or even gesture, until 
the last =e of = e had vanished. They do not believe that 
England will abandon her convenient, and new especially profitable, 
neutrality, and enter the struggle, and they vegas the London warn- 
ing against any such belief as bluff. Grey's in promise to pledge 
the whole power of England, and his own reputation upon the main- 
tenance of proper relations between the triple entente and Germany, 
if peace be preserved, they regard as an empty swindle. For them 
only physi tangible facts count. They do not realize that annexa- 
tion has for a long time ceased to be the only way of obtaining power, 
and they see in 


coast, and that England 
t was the perae to operations against itself from the same base, the 
pt to use Belgium as a base of operations against 


HOW MILITARISM PERMEATES A NATION. 
All that is of importance in their opinion is to avoid delay in 


mobilization, to give thcir country all the advantages of a good stars, 
and to choose the way by which the fruits of victory can be rapidly 
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plucked. They have neither time nor sense to weight the imponder- 
ables or to distinguish between a neutral State which may decide to 
enter into the war any day and a State neutralized under a guarantee, 
which is bound wy oath to defend its irrevocable neutrality. Because 


they reserve to themselves the final decision in all military matters, 
they think that the British plenipotentiary, who announ in Brus- 
sels in 1912 that England would, in case of need, without asking, land 
troops on the Belgian coast, also arose in the name of the United 
Kingdom, and ridicule as a miserable civilian cyasion the statement 
that this Lieut. Col. Bridges was censured by the London Government 
und rejected by the Brussels Government on account of this unhappy 
thought. 

All treaties, events, feelings. and bonds of mutual interest confirm 
the statesman in his conviction that Belgium, In order to avoid be- 
coming the theater of war. would have resisted with all its force any 
inyasion, including an Anglo-French one. The army chief takes the 
possibility (the toleration of the advance of enemy troops into Bel- 
gium) for a certainty and infers therefrom, “ We must be the first to 
get in; they will let us through all right.“ Superiority of force, he 
thinks, will quickly compel them to give over resistance. Also the 
warrior is not to be bound with thread; negotiations waste irreplacea- 
ble time; the Fatherland is calling. 

The state of affatrs which gives precedence to such thoughts in 
every higher circle of communal life is called in modern speech “ mili- 
tarism.” It does not only press for ever more powerful armaments, 
hut it also aceustoms citizens, scholars, merchants, and artists to the 
idea that for a struggle between people the only adequate weapon is 
armed conflict, and that everything else is unworthy and useless. In 
this way it permeates every root and every branch and twig of the 
nation. Militarism is a state of mind and 2 form of civilization. That 
without {ts existence heroism and the warlike virtues can thrive, a 
single glance at England and France, at the two Serbian States, at 
Hungary, at Austria, at Australia. and Canada shows, That militarism 
alone can guarantee constant readiness of every limb of the body politic 
for the rapid transition to war is proved by Germany's achievement, 
which is unequaled in the history of the world. That is, in the mate- 
rial sphere; as a spiritual achievement many will place higher the 
voluntary enlistment of three million island and colonial Englishmen, 
the heroic endurance and self-sacrifice of the Serbians and the French, 
fighting in the very face of the enemy. Twenty million heroes are 
fighting between Antwerp and Trebizond, and the majority grew u 
in unmilitary countries—yses, in some which seemed to have succum 
to the plague of luxury. 


NO ARMED TRUCE BUT A FIRM PEAck, 


Because militarism facilitates readiness for and temptation to war, 
and because it can only spread farther and farther unless weeded out 
root and branch, the war must endure until it is destroyed. ‘The slogan 
is 33 aloud by all the enemies of the German Empire and is 
wh ee by all neutrals. How long only by them? After the incon- 
ceivably horrible slaughter of which to-day at least 5,000,000 corpses 
and 10,000,000 cnppies are evidence, the cry for the sure establishing 
of peace will, even between Hamburg and Bagdad, drown cvrery other. 
Is the uprooting of militarism possible? To my mind, 8e 70 an Inevitable 
certainty. Its ny emo has been mersis retarded by tbe foolish attempt 
to cut from the body of a State a portion which is indispensable to its 
vital functions or for its self-respect. From the first day of ce 
onward this State would be compelled to make every sacrifice in biood 
and money to attain the resiablishment of its constitution and its pres- 
— Think, Grey, Briand, Sazonoff, through what thunderclouds and 
what pressure of misery you would have to pine if this mutilated power 
were immortal Germany, compelled to gather together all the energies 
of mind and economic strength for the bursting of the barrier erected 
before its house and for the chastisement of impious excess! But, 
Bethmann and Burian, do not forget that those who pine are more sensi- 
tive than giants, and that Servia itself has once already risen from the 
moldy tombs in which it seemed to be inclosed! A peace which, like a 
war, left crippled peoples behind it would only mean a truce. And we 
do not desire a peace that is a truce but a truce which will give rise toa 
firm and noble ren to Europe’s Easter. We wish it to-day because 
to-day it is one ble and therefore necessary. 

We, all who are not blinded by irrational rage, whose numbers grow 
every day in multitude and with whom in both camps, man for inan, 
the dead a . Those only stand far off who imagine that this war is 
phen eon È ike other wars, and might—indeed, must, like other wars— 
end in victory and defeat, treaty and indemnity. Those upon whom 
the realization has not yet dawned that this war's most certain conse- 
quence—its only certain eee be the most gigantie revolu- 
tion of all times. a revolution that penetrates the whole of Europe with 
its fame, that plows ap the whole continent, beside which the revolu- 
tions of 1789 and 1793 miglit seem petty child's play, and that every 
man of good will and natural piety must exert himself fervently lo keep 
tain 8 clear of blood guilt and confine it to the world of the 
spirit. 

No State, no ponie, no class, neither man nor woman, will after this 
war, this cataclysm, be as they were before. Constitutions and laws, 
8 and scruples, will lie prone before the whirlwind, like reeds 
n a pool. Let us take care that, from the altar of the new league 
the league of humanity with divinely inspired nature—a grateful odor 
shall be wafted heavenward, as from Noah's thank offering when his 
second dove had brought him the olive branch in its bill, while the mes- 
sage of “ Peace on earth!” was written shimmering across the sky. 

An armistice is possible. Nothing Indispensable remains to be con- 
quered ; nothing that would sufficiently reward the effort involved. The 
aim and result of that effort can only the ventilation, cleansing, disin- 
fevting, the hallowing without priest or dogma of the Continent; the 
transformtion of swampy, moldy, hate-befogged, 1 round 
into the luminous abode of free men, working on the basis of their own 
right, and consequently respecting that of others—men who, just be- 
cause they are streng and proud of their reason can not but affirm 
their will to select in peaceful ways the fittest, whether among indi- 
viduals or peoples. The wolf will not e beside the lamb nor the 
lion run with the hare. But the form of war and other horrors will be 
radically altered, as after the first deluge when the curse and condemna- 
tion of al! living things was lifted from the earth and the rainbow 
bridged over the chasm between godhood and beasthood. 

This hope does not appea: to you? You want vengeance, retribution, 
the chastisement, the annihilation of the enemy? Woe to you if it 
should be left to the wrath of the people to drive their rulers and gov- 
ernors out of the thorny entanglements of such illusions! Only at the 
cost of its own enervation can one group so crush the other to earth. 
Aud behind the melancholy monument of such a universally destructive 
victory militarism would rear itself more menacingly aloft. Now it 


may be rooted out from the field on which honor has been maintained 
and power demonstrated, but the decisive battle has not been fought. 
Now the power which received it as an heirloom from the soldier King 
and Frederick the Great then let it rust and only polished it up 
under the lash of Bonaparte. that power can now, without inw. or 
outward impoverishment, lay it to rest. 

The days of competitive armament are dead. In unconquered coun- 
tries the will of the people, 8 with lack of money, forbids its 
revival. Has it not ever been the part of wisdom to do voluntarily to- 
day what would have to be done involuntarily to-morrow, and to make 
a profit of necessity? As Scharnhorst borrowed from the enemy, from 
the leaders of- the French revolutionary armies, the cry for universal 
service; as Bismarck annexed and added to his own band the Austrian 
trump card of manhood suffrage, thereby securing the preponderance of 
Prussia in the German Confederation and the union of all Germans save 
those under Hapsburg sovereignty, so will the new Germany make the 
watehword of ber enemies her own, and, impressing upon it the stamp 
of her spirit, confer upon it the value which her needs require. “In the 
half-ripe ea botched hy the Con of Vienna, and not yet adjusted 
to the dread of national disintegration, while we were threatened by the 
envy of our neighbors and oppressed by the nightmare of a hostile coall- 
tion, wo bave never, whether in poverty or in wealth, gp br poe or bag- 
gled over anything uired for the strengthening of our defensive arma- 
ment. That in our efforts to build up the military State we were not 
following a deceptive will-o’-the-wisp the summer of 1914 has proved. 
Now, however, In a continent which has discha its humors, the aim 
of our striving is: Organized peace. We can not give up the army; in- 
dispensable as a school of manhood; we can only transform its nature, 
its period of service, and its method of training, in the light of the 
lessons of yesterday and with a view to the needs of to-morrow. We 
can undertake no humiliating engagement nor anything in the least ap- 
proaching to it; but in a Europe spiritually purified and freed from the 
gray spider's web of knavish treaties. we can come to an understanding 
with other strong = as to the extent of our armaments and place 
ourselves in frank fellowship with all other States, under the control 
of arbitration. This we can do without fear of being outvoted or con- 


strained to do aught unfitting; for the longing for the preservation of- 


ace will be ten times—aye, a hundred times—stronger in all other 
ands than in ours, and in none will the wish arise wantonly to attack 
us after what we have achieved in these two summers and two winters.” 

Were Germany to speak thus the world would rapturously acclaim her 
spirit of yearning toward the future and the high courage of ber soul. 

Not a day longer should the war last, nor any useless memory of 
unfruitful strife. $ 

Hark, oh hark ! the hours are fleeting ! 

Rapturous strains his advent greeting, 
New-born day dethrones the night. 

Monntain portals roll asunder, 

Vhebus comes on wheels of thunder, 
Tumult harbingers the light. 

The dawn of rejuvenated humanity! It breathes afresh. Let reason 
at last get in a word again, and shame spread a thick veil over selt- 
deification and enemy bedevilment. Who would bet that, If any of the 
buds of hope failed of maturity, were nipped of frost, humanity would 
not again resoive to pass from armistice into a state of war What 
profit could war bring? To the French, Alsace-Lorraine and the Cam- 
eroons ; to the Gertaans, Couraland and Polish and Lithuanian territory; 
to the Austro-Hungarians, Serbia, Montenegro, Northern Albania. That 
would mean, instead of establishing peace, sowing the seeds of new 
wars; to say nothing of disruptive domestic dissensions. To what Euro- 
pean State, during the last century,- has the incorporation of foreign 

pulations brought any appreciable gain To Russia, Austria, and 
russia, the Netherlands, the German Empire? To none of them! The 
Savoyards and the ple of the Maritime Alps were already half French 
and, like most of those living by work for the foreigners, remote from 
the storms of national peeing. Annexation has long n recognized by 
the far-sighted as a form of the extension of power not to be reconciled 
with European custom. Nothing is easier than to proclaim annexation, 
but if the morsel, once swallowed, proves indigestible, and the swallower 
would weer spit it out, yet honor commands him to retain it, and, 
even at the risk of his life, to protect it against greedy enemies. 


LOOKING FORWARD TO THE FUTURE, 


German banks and industrial companies hold the mastery over— 
“control” is the hypocritical New York expression—many foreign un- 
dertakings, whether openly or from behind a screen painted with other 
colors. They have acquired the majority of shares, or something ap- 
proaching to it, but not the land and buildings, and they have taken 
grent care not to install German officials or to hang out the banner of 
the 18 Why must States act with less sagacity? Might gives 
right; the appearance of might, nothing but vexation. 

The eye of my spirit looks forward to the time when States shall 
league themselves in a community of interests, pass from pooling to 
fusion, and, to save expenses, merge two official staffs into one. For the 
present that is only to be thought of as between different sections of one 
national organism. But the more sterile. in the days of electric trunk 
lines and international legality, the idea of frontiers becomes, anid the 
more solid the unity of Kurope, will it not hold 1, too, as between 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg, between Spain and Portgual. be- 
tween the Scandinavian Kingdoms, between the Baltic Provinces from 
Riga to Finnish Tornea, between two or three Balkan States? The new 
form of anuexation, which opens to the stronger State the channel of 
influence and spares the feelings of the weaker, will certainly be in 
process of casting to-morrow. d, as—since the war has broken down 
all dams the flood of democracy is unrestrainable—the hour can not be 
very distant in which even great powers shal] unite in defensive asso- 
ciations, and, after amalgamating their steamship lines, both for freight 
and passenger traffic, shall maintain only a fleet of cruisers, a sab- 
marine squadron, and a standing army. Why not, since even today 
they can not take from each other any on of enduring worth, 
and the day after to-morrow, at latest, the unmuzzled populace will 
forbid them even to wish to do so? Hearken to the voice of the flecting 
hours! At their bidding, if madness no longer howls them down, greater 
miracles than this will come to birth. 

The first timid aspirations toward this end may be heard in the 
demand for the nationalization of all munition manufactures. If it 
enn not supplant private enterprise altogether, by enlisting men of the 
stature of llin, Lloyd George, Rathenau, Stinnes, and Thomas for 
the organization of the whole business, it may farm out the work to 
private individuals at high, but fixed, rentals. Our deluge has swept 
away, 1 so many other things, the superstition that only when 
spurred by the craving for profits can men do great things. Never again 


and nowhere must a class of men arise who shall suck profit from the 
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oripping veins of soldiers—who have a loathsome business interest in 


the outbreak and prolongation of a war, because it destroys weapons, 
guns, clothes, boots, horses, motor cars, armor plates, barbed wire. ex- 
plosives, copper, nickel, rubber, ships and airships, camp kitchens, 
cement, concrete, searchlights, and commercial tonnage, therefore 

uires to be laced at lightning speed and at enormously 
inflated prices. No Parliament wil! then vote money for armaments of 
which the chief profits do not fow into the coffers of the State. 

The Government which did not bind itself to this would in vain 


to be admitted to the fire and life ce league formed by the 
nations, great and small. 

‘his International insurance company requires a strong police force 
or militia ; otherwise it could not compe) obedience to its verdicts. and a 


verdict. which ean not be executed is rubbish and ultimately fuel. It 


Is it to And the means to pay off the war loans, to defray the costs 
of restoring the country. rebuilding the ruined cities and villages. re- 
lacing the implements, maintaining the cripples and ny rg survivors 
n dignity, far above the mere minimum of necessity, to their lives’ end? 
Twenty-one months of war have cost from 100.000.000.000 to 120,- 
000.000.000 marks: to that are to be added the costs of restoration and 
the burden of maintaining disabled soldiers and their dependents. A 
bare indemnity, which in respect of such sums would look like not 
more than the mushroom at the foot of the giant beech tree, even the 
victor in the height of bie triumph can nat hope to obtain. And 
tribute wrung ont by a 3 8 protracted beyond the lus- 
trum, the decade, was a po ility in the time of Rome's glory and 
fall, but to-day is as little a 3 as that forcible deportation 
of whole tribes and ples of which many dream. No State that 
has been involved In the deluge can look for any other indemnification 
but that which it creates by its own economics. 

Any great power which abridges its annual expenditure on land and 
sea defenses by 1.000.000.000 marks may hope after a generation to see 
again the first dawn of financial regularity. And what will become of 
debis and liabilities? Because what is gained by saving suffices at the 
most to cover to a tolerable extent the new n which are the legacy 
of the war. Taxes and customs duties, which brought in were it only an 
equivalent of the interest of the tenth billion of debt. would cripple m- 
dustry and commerce in the competition with our continent, with 
Australia and the yellow world, would break up the idea of property. 
and drive the moderately well to do, from the fear of Bar essere A 
into neutral States of sound financial constitution, and stamp out the 
courage for far-reaching enterprises as a horse crushes a rose leaf, 
Money does not grow like grass. What then is to hap: ? 

What has never happened before anywhere on earth. Nothing save 
new thoughts, no sere and yellowing ones, opens the drain vent of the 
abyss. After the first deluge Nonh kept himself by the cultivation of the 
vine. Just as his son Ham, because he despi the uncovered shame 
of the drunken vintager and told bis brotbers, was laid under the curse 
of being the servant of al servants, so the old continent would come 
under the curse of servitude to the younger continent, if its bumanity 
did not ily succeed in covering the e d shame of their racial 
breeds with the mantle of brotherhood. Let Europe's war debt become 
a fund of atonement. Let the loan coupons in all the European States 
which have participated in the war (and in those ready to “ig ere: 
the principle of arbitration) be valid money. guaranteed by all the 
debtors, not a currency which can be rendered worthless by dissoluteness 
and frand like the assignats of the Jacobin convention and the French 
directorate. Money which in every country subject to the authority of 
the court of arbitration must be taken at every counter by every 
creditor at its full face value. For how long? 

Tin those weakened by the war can redeem the International cur- 
rency with national metal or paper. In 40 grs at the earliest, in 60 
years at the longest, after the conclusion o ce. The international 
court of justice administers the fund and aside in equal portions 
from the contributions of all the States what it needs for itself and its 
inilitia. It has to punish the party disobedient to its verdict by the in- 
fliction of a money peony and invalidate, call in, destroy, all the cur- 
rent loan coupons of any State which, without being threatened in life 
and limb, breaks the peace. In that direction the glimpse of a mutual 
Euro security may be descried, a bond whi can hold together 
and yet not pull the strings too tight, not throttle to death. The Con- 
tinent would be freed from money tightness; it would not need to allow 
the arts and sciences to wither, tndustry, technique, commerce, and 
household decenctes to sink back into destitution. It would not need to 

hten its citizens by the threat of crushing taxation across the seas, 
t would be under gentle compulsion to bury deep and bury quickly 
the idle remembrance of fruitless strife in order that the k of its 
ere the will for t, clean human busi- 


and without reverence for the noble thin 
can not doubt that we, North and Sout 


custom and a market, if for nothing else, take a new mo: in 
on and enter with both feet into 


sarme that we will set it in cireu 
he federal hatl, under the dome of which we might deliver our nt 
more pai 


Island from fear of attack aud from something s 

duty of undergoing uncomfortable militarism. 
ance, RO 

tion of its 


gium (free, too, from lust of revenge), th 


Germany and a quarter of them by 


estly reconciled to the German Empire, to which coalin 
stations and large fertile lands for settlement, lands not cut through 
by wedges of alien peoples; first i 

freed now from rights of capture 
times of envious rapactty. 

Russia finally, purged clean after the hurricane from ‘Tartar rubbish 
and all relics of ghostly nonsense, with a broad outlet into the always 
open sea, rid wholly 
beyond lakes and mountains, contribute te its power, engagement 
to the international court of justice not to cut short the political rights 
of Batts, Finns, Poles, Ukrania and Letts: peasant country, using 
all its strength for modern methods, schools roads, its cities 
from garish boils to reservoirs of strongest forces of people, 


Le bag Da i en i Neos ag 
wrath. 


PICTURE OF A FREE AND PEACEFUL GERMANY. 

Austria-H Ty, a league of States, between the German and the 
Swiss pattern, into which Serbia, with all the Serbian people and with 
Seng commercial harbors, is admitted as an independent federal State, 

e Saxony in Germany, and into which every Balkan State can be 
admitted when it will; master of its Adriatic coasts, from which the 
west Slavs scare away the inheritor of Rome, firm and clear in the de- 
termination to eliminate harmful prejudice, to secure every nationali 
its own tongue, every member of the body of the empire freedom o 
movement ; the Near East, sower and reaper. 

ny * * but you will see how Germany will display its 
glory when peace has come, and we no longer with fevered heads dis- 
—.— what sort of submarine attack is permitted, what sort forbidden. 

‘hen everywhere om reigns, kindness without weakness co 
and the rights of men are ed, even in the tattered beggar. 

When Europe can k before the graves and urns of those who are 
fallen: “It was for this that ye died, not for bits of territory coveted 
8 and to-morrow without delight, nor for the work, uncongenial 

our age, of implanting fragments of our stock, about which morbid 
matter was soon running from our own flesh and blood. Ye died for 
clear freedom and for a worthy ce, its foundations d in the reck 
to the weal of the Fatherland an mother Europe. And a death of more 
beautiful consecration no German maiden has ever sought for her be- 
loved.” Then the survivors need no longer put back the clock in order 
that their day of sunshine — 5 be longer. 

Thirty-one kings vanquished by Israel did the aged ga of J 
diving 3 remembrance, see upon both banks of the Jordan, 
his wrink mouth spoke what the Lord had instilled into his ear: 
“Great and mighty peoples did he drive out before you, and even unto 
this day bath not one of them stood before you, but 5 man of you 
driveth a thousand far away. But where ye suffer other people to 
come among you, there they shall be unto you a snare and a net, a 
pm and a scourge. and such event will take away from you the good 

d that ye now * 

So warned the voice whose command once for a whole day lon 
Gibeon the light of the world obeyed. The day star above the 
world. The Joshua who would enlighten it with the ray of His glance 
did not concern Himself with the tribe of Epbraim or with the dren 
of Israel; it was not for them He lived, nor for them that He died. 
What was their plat of land to Him, the noise of their tongues, loud 
with the vainglory of war? He stands before the governor, does no 
more than acknowledge that Pontius calls Him K of the Jews, and 
when high priests and soldiers accuse Him vehemently, He does not so 
much as open His lips for an audible breath. For His will is toward 
the cross, His will is that the »oldlers shall t upon Him, smite 
His face, cast lots for His garments. The threshold of the gates of 
Yerushalaim, the abode of peace, have been poribea by His tears. “ Oh, 
that thou wouldst learn not too late,” so He spake to the Blind City, 
“the things which belong to thy peace! Yet are they hid from thine 
eyes, But the day is near when thine enemies shall besiege thee, to- 
gether with thy children, shall cast down thy fortresses, and not leave 
one stone upon another, because thou knewest not what the time of thy 
visitation doth require of thee.” 

Only to the faithful Disciples He gave His peace, not as the world 
gives, “Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Not 
one stone rema of the fortress wherein the conquerors of 31 kings 
= with astonishment upon Joshua's sun. But for us the cru 


in 
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[From the New York Times, June 11, 1918.1 
FULL TENT or ANOTHER EXTRAORDINARY ARTICLE BY MAXIMILIAN 
Harpexsx—* Tun ReaL Witson”—Tae Dauixo Eprror or Din 
ZUKUNFT, GerMany’s Most RENOWNED AND DREADED WRMER, 
AGAIN FEARLESSLY CRITICIZES THE KAISERS GOVERNMENT, EBULO- 
— THE PRESIDENT, AND ADVOCATES FRIENDLY GERMAN-AMERICAN 
TIONS. i 


In this and others of those bold and extraordinary articles with 
which Maximilian Harden has astonixhed the world since the war 
began, the famous German publicist gives an estimate, a defense, and 
a eulogy of President .Wilson. “The real Wilson” is the title of 
Harden's article, which has been banned by the authorities in Ger- 
many. The copy, printed in German, which was sent to the New York 
Times from England, is believed to be the only one that has reached 


this country. frankness and effectiveness, this article ranks with 
the remarkable Harden essay, If I were Wilson,” which was pub- 
lished in the Times two weeks ago. 


(By Maximilian Harden.) 


“ Not a stone remained of the stronghold where the victors over the 
31 Kings had gazed im wonder at the sun of Joshua. But the crucified 


wide apea that dared to assert the prophet was dead. He who arose 
rock, 


Hve under the shield of a threat that is to frighten danbters. 
shall tive who, without having touched His arisen body. 
the resurrection of His soul. 

On the seventb after Easter. on Quasimodo Sunday, following 
the admonition in St. Peter's First Epistle to wipe out evil and deveit, 
8 a and, like new-born babes with pure milk, to be- 
come saturated th nothing but clear understanding, there is read 
from the pulpit from the next to the last chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John: 


, therefore, tt was evening on that day. the first day of the 
week, and when the doors were shut where the disciples were for fear 
of the Jews. Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, 
Peace be unto you. p 


“And when He had said this He showed them His bands and His 
side. The disciples therefore were glad when they saw the Lord, 
“ Jesus re aid to them aguin, Peace be unto you; as the 


Father has sent Me, even so send I you 
THE STORY OF DOUBTIXG THOMAS, 


“And when He had said this, He breathed on them and saith unto 
th Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 

— soever sins e forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained. 

“ But Thomas, one of twelve, called Didymus, was not with them 


when Jesus came, 
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“The otber disciples,- therefore. 
Lord. But be said unto them, Except I 
print of the pails and 


said unto him, We have seen the 
shal] see in His hands the 
ut my finger into the print of the nails, and 
put my hand into His side, I will not believe. 


“And after eight days again the disciples were within and Thomas 
with them Jesus cometh the doors being shut, and stood in the 
midst. and said, Peace be unto you. 

“Then saith He to Thomas, Reach hither 1 finger, 
hands; and reach hither tny hand, and put it into My 
not faithless, but aap 

“Thomas answered a said unto Him, My Lord and my God. 

“Jesus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen Me thou hast be- 
lieved ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

Noll me tangeré: This motto stands at the door of evegy faith that 
wishes to spread itself around the world like the warming and protect- 
ing rays of light fron an open tower. Thou shalt not touch Me; not 
from a sense of touch, sight. or hearing shall mg will allow thy faith to 

ring, but from the heaven-born fruit conceived by a divinity. If this 
divin ty needs force to assert ttself, if the menacing curse of Moses 
or the saber of Omar must win for it, then it dwells in the 
crumbling despotic citadels of the old covenants. 

A new covenant, such as the Occident never had seen, became pos- 
sible when a son of a man, without the evidence of touch, sight, or 
hearing. believed in the resurrection of a body familiar to e eye, 
therefore in a new divinity. Because Mary of Magdala sincerely 
lieves it, the woman despised 1 as a creature of the devil is 
able to transmit her pious ardor to the brains of Peter and John. 
Because the faith became as firm as a rock in two of the disciples, ten 
of them, among whom fhere is not merely one doubting Thomas, cling 
to Him and gather together a congregation t. which He becomes a 
shelter in the whirlwind of events. ecause an abiding hope, whese 
ardor was never cooled by any draft of mean-souled distrust, caused 
unseen things to be made visibie In Jerusalem and in Galilee, to this 
very day Calvins in the Netherlands upon their deathbeds see the 
towering figure of the Savior. The belief that He will come and at 
the last moment of their life free them from the bonds of sin has been 
sucked in with their mother’s milk. And in the realms of the phrase 
being the infallible passionate hope always forces into sight the face 
of what it desires. 

In this German spring, in which the sap, not by spurts, but with a 
gentle flow that promises good fruit, rises from the roots to the stalk 
and the branches, ts there not germinating somewhere faith in the 
resurrection of Europe and ‘n the new humanity in a restored earth, 
whose wounds and marks left 2 the Crucifixion may be felt by every 
finger? It will spread like rays from a warming and transparent tower 
far out across the desert over silent privation and 
if it is cherished ardently. 

It will win to the sacred cause hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
if its defender, with the other disciples, does not fear the hardships 
of journeying, the pain of rsecution. Can Pentecost come from 
Easter without spring thunder showers? Can a strong and united 
5 from splintered doabts without persecution and vengeful 
wrath? -` 

Hark back through the echo of the spring festival at home to the 
teachings of Christ. The Sadducees, Hanan, Alexander, and Jochanan, 
are in power; their tool is the high priest Calaphas, whose weak will 
is subject to that of his father-in-law, Hanan. They have crucified 
the happiness of the world. And shall their stern mind, never softened 
by the falling dew nor by the penie tear of ERAAN permit that a 
handful of peace advocates, with the heritage o e One so shamefully 
executed, insinuate itself into the favor of the unthinking masses? 
Then all the amount of labor, the increase of power that the gloomy 
Nisanmond has brought them would be wasted in vain. It would have 
been wiser to have let the seducer himself, the catcher of souls, who 
through long delay and throu oft-repeated warnings must have lost 
prestige, continue to wander through Judea and to have sent out word 
ahead of him that the main object of the vagabond’s march was to 
rake in money. 

Josephus writes that the Sadducees constantly engendered more fero- 
cious severity than uny other of the sects within the domain of the 
patricians of the temple. From their ranks came the watchword, 
“Rather the death of a man than pestilence and the ruin of the entire 

ple.” Hanan, a hundred times more severe than Pontius Pilate, is 
urdened with the guilt of the crucifixion, and can only escape the 
curse of the survivors if he leads his party of order.“ the herd uf 
Jehovah imperialists, to victory and roots out of all the highways of 
Isracl and out of every furrow of earth the weeds sown there and 
nourished by the breath of the deceiver. In the shadow of the 
Savior’s spirit the flower of the priesthood perishes from cold. Woe 
unto you, if this shadow succeeds in spreading! Wrath, that calls itself 
ious, because it clings to the dust of old phrases, eagerly arms its 
ailiffs against it. 


VOICE OF WARNING FOUND NO ECHO. 

What punishment may the Jews demand and inflict without a pro- 
test by Roman po by the mild legate in Syria, Vitellius? Imprison- 
ment and driy rn ty with whi In the nhedrin Peter and Jobn 
shout for joy under the lash. he people who live in the temple and 
from the temple, for whom every wall of the holy house sweats out- 
rageous profits, and who consequently believe themselves called to guard 
the temple as the ones chosen by the powers of Heaven, want to force 
free spirits to do their will by means of orders and inhibitions, b7 pun- 
ishments and pains, and do not even suspect, what happiness this tor- 
ture causes to the persecuted ones who are filled with their cause. 
One man warns them. It is the old rabbi, Gamaliel, a wise grandson 
of the wise Hillel, This most famous scholar and most tolerant priest 
in Israel speaks as follows to bis comrades of the Sanhedrin: 

“If the new doctrine is crimina! sacrilege. it will fall to pieces of 
its own weight. If it is the creation of an earnest spirit, then it is 
wanted by God, and the risky attempt to destroy a work that is favored 
by God can never succeed.” 

The voice of the warner found no echo. When was common sense 
ever heeded in the cloud of ania stirred up by fanaticism? Stephen 
becomes the first victim of blind rage. Before the descendants of the 
Jews from Alexandria and mphesus. Kilikien and Kyrene, he has, in 
the synagogue of the Libertines, denounced the Jews as rebels who still 
dispute ocular evidence, and who are guilty of a grievous crime, because 
their hate put the Messiab on the cross. A sermon that stamps the 
Gallilean as the Messiah and sets bim upon the exalted seat of the 
promised Savior can not unp ed. The beneficiaries of the 
“ay oe send out listeners. How can the ruling clique quickly seize 
the bold chap by the neck? Has he not, perhaps, be rere allegation 
of things not proved to be true, lowered the esteem the public holds 


and sec My 
side, and be 
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for Moses, the bringer of laws of the faith? We has; therefore, he 
must answer to the Sanbedrin. 5 

He shouts to his judges: “Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ve do aiways resist the Holy Ghost: as your fathers 
did. so do ve. Which of the prophets did not your fathers persecute? 
And they killed them which showed before the coming of the Righteous 
One; of whom ye have now become the betrayers and murderers; ye 
who received the law as it was ordained by angels, and kept it not. 
e * © Behold, I see the heavens opened and the Son of Man stand- 
19g 08 the right hand of God. 

astily they ram their fingers into their ears so as not to hear such 
av impious declaration. Slaver drips from roaring teeth over lips 
99 —. hard together in rage. What says the law about such plas- 
It says in Deuteronomy: 
dreamer who tries to convert you to the belief in a new 
divinity must die. As soon as the tongues of two witnesses have pro- 
nounced him guilty, take him before the gate of the city. The hand 
of the witnesses cast the first stone. Then all the people shall 
stone the wicked man, so that he shall be completely destroyed. For 
he wanted to lead you away from the Lord thy God. Who brought you 
out of bondage in the land of Egypt and Whom you must thank.” 
YOUTH WHO DEFIED THB DISCIPLES. 


Stephen is taken outside the city. The witnesses who are to cast the 
first stones take off their outer garments and lay them before the feet 
of a youth who, with wide-cpened eyes, is watching the execution of 
the sentence. Now he stoops to pick up a stone himself. He is bappy 
at being able to assist in the execution of the blaspbemer, And from 
this day on he is the tool of hard-hearted, heretic-hunting priests. 
Armed with their warrant he breaks into suspected houses, drags the 
followers of the doctrine of Christ. men and women, before the Tonata 
or to prison. No one (as is shown in the Epistle to the Galatians) ts 
a hotter persecutor of the congregations of Christ; no one else lend 
themselves more willingly to the service of the old laws. Inde d. many 
a night he hears through the darkness the sighs of the women thrown 
into jail on his accusations; be lies sleepless and meditates on the 
gentleness, on the quiet, heroic renunciation of the world by his vic- 
tims and of the earthly pilgrimage, still 8 miracles, of Him 
for whom they joyfully suffer a die; often his face turns crimson 
because he believes he sees the blood of Stephen that his stone drew 
from its veins sent forth again. But he turns with horror from the 
seduction of such a deception of the senses and pulls himself together 
with the resolution to avenge everv breach of the law as It is handed 
down with unswerving severity and never to spare anyone who did 
not the law as the embattled home center of their desires and 


actions, 

This Saul becomes the terror of the band of disciples. He becomes, 
after the day of Damascus, the Apostle Paul, who spreads the sectarlan 
belief through the mass of the world church. G: jel’s pupil, who for 
so long bad sealed all the pores of his soul to the ancient wisdom of 
his teacher, hears the question from on high: 

“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me 

2 the roaring thunder it rings, as clear as the call of the lar 
from on high, in the ear of the weary man, who in the fatal Spring of 
the Emperor Tiberius, who with wounded feet had wandered from the 
wastes of the hot land of Iturea and saw with blazing eyes the platcau 
of Damascus rendered fruitful by the blessing of God and the labor of 
man. Has a thunderbolt struck bis brain? Saul falls to the ground. 
Paul, with a bewildered brain but with a soul like the sun at noonday, 
rises from the earth. The Christian, Hanania, becomes his physician, 
healer, teacher. and brother. ‘The scales fall from Paul's eyes. With 
resistless power of the will he tears out the thorn that for months has 
been poring into his flesh, and with it the imp of Satan that has teen 
chastising his heart, and he also receives the p The thoughtless 
one who, witb his brain fired with passion by everything, was the most 
ferocious persecutor of Christians, becomes the most earnest and en- 
thusiastic Christian. He elevates the ardent, all-embracing faith far 
above Essenism ; delivers it from the hands of the sects that live from 
day to dax in the belief that the end of the world is at hand and the 
twilight of humanity near; joins power to its faith and insures its 
immortality through this union. - 

Is there germinating in our Spring the faith in the resurrection of 
Europe and in the new humanity in a restored world, whose wounds 
and marks of crucifixion every one can touch with their fingers? This 
faith will tower like a r e warning lighthouse above the desert, 
above dumb suffering and howling misery, if it bas been filled with 

ht by the ardor of a strong, tried man and the will to power. He 
will win hundreds and hundreds of thousands to the holy cause. It 
needs Stephen and Paul; it needs the devotion of the spirit of martyr- 
dom and of the head of a statesman. You Germans who remain Euro- 
peste and do not want to sink back into primitive animal Ife, become 

e apostles of the new faith! Do not let yourselves be halted either 
by the continual bawling of those living in the past, and who classify 
ogg pona desires as a Utopia and a barren island of idle dreamers, or 

ghtened by the tools of blind force, who are not suited by the 
tendency of uen thoughts. Hanan can do no more in a warrior's garb 
than he has n able to Go in prong raiment. r 

He can proscribe heretics—those of to-day who will be the fathers 
of the church of to-morrow—can cut their spiritual hide to pieces with 
the lashes of his jailers, banish them from a hearing by their own 
people, and have them stoned by every ple, have their freedom of 


movement curtailed with iron nails, but he can never throttle the soul 
with his heavy hand. That rises from the wreck of the „ crosses 
the borders, slides under the barrie and wins disciples the world 
around, Let hin act feariessl bo feels his soul prepar he who 
has ever heard with the ear of his soul the plaintive cry. ` y dost 


not her 
flourish in it as a powerfu h 
ful, life-giving streams, We know that in every arene period Germany's 
most effective weapon was thought: spades a plows, creators, not 
like mortars, howitzers, and asphyxiating-gas destroyers. 4 

We want reason, not the sword, to be Germany's iding star: the 
statesman, not fortune’s casual favorite on the ttle feld or in the 
submarine. So that history may not some day judge us thus. With an 
unexampled display of popular strength, genius, and endurance, Ger- 
many fought for an ideal that had long been reduced to a shrunken, 
withered shadow, against the. hand of her foes, who with all their 
superficiality of judgment, with their confused dilettantelike igno- 
ran still combmed in the perception of the direction pointed out for 
— to follow by all the great signs of present times. 
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So that Clic may not sigh; with a most admirable implement wrought 
by the brain and the army. on the one side a futile cause was served: 
on the otner, with useless toois and with an outworn, unprofitable, 
dusty force of the will. the work of preparation for what was recog- 
nized as necessary was shamefully bungled. 


WANTS AN ERA OF PEACE AND GOOD WILL, 


We want Europe to get well, not pine away as a cripple; we want her 
to become clean, not still more disgustingly besmirched. We want the 
vital questions of tne world to be answered in a way that-will meet 
the needs of the nations, both the 3 and the weak, aud, withont 
supplementary strife over it, will last jong after the day on which 
peace is declared We do not want propie to brag about the great- 
ness of a time that was merety destructive, for with us greatness is 
the characteristic of creative ability. We want a free people to be in 
the future the creator of its own destiny from the ground up, and be 
able to rejoice without envy at the prosperity and spiritua! advance- 
ment of other peoples; we wish that goodness and human rights be 
respected, even In the most ragged beggar. There you have the basic 
outiine of our faith and desire. All you who wish to dwell within 
its arch gather quickly from all camps to the loyal union. Steel your- 
selves with the vow of brave men, to venture something at last. Onl 
by daring will you be worthy of the heroes who are cheerfully bleed- 
ing out there. At no place and at no time has Pentecost come out of 
Easter witheut spring thunderstorms 


THE QUESTION. 


No matter how often we must think of it, the discovery of America 
must each time make a fresh appeal to our imaginations. For cen- 
turies, indeed from the beginning, the face of Europe had been turned 
toward the East. All the routes of trade, RAGA impulse and energy, 
ran from west to east. The Atlantic lay at the world’s back door. 
Then, Suddeniy, the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks closed 
the route to the Orient Europe had cither to face about or lack any 
outlet for her energies; the unknown sea at the west at last was ven- 
tured upon, and the earth learned that it was twice as big as it had 
thought. In that part oc the world, upon that new-found if of the 
giobe, mankind, late in its history, was thus afforded an opportunity 
to set up a new civijization; here it was strangely privileged to make 
a new human experiment. 3 

Never can that moment of unique opportunity fall to excite the 
emotion of ali who consider its strangeness and richness; a thousand 
fancifui histories of the earth might be contrived without the Imagina- 
tion daring to conceive such a romance as the hiding away of half 
the globe until the fullness of time had come for a new start in 
civilization. A mere sea captain's ambition to trace a new trade 
route gave way to a moral adventure for humanity. 

“The race was to found a new order here on this delectable land, 
which no man approached without receiving, as the old voyagers relate, 
you remember, sweet airs out of woods aflame with flowers and mur- 
murous with the sound of pellucid waters. The ogy lay waiting 
to be touched with life—life from the old centers of living, surely, but 
cleansed of defilement and cured of weariness, so as to be fit for the 
virgin purity of a new bride. The whole thing springs into the imagi- 
nation like a wonderful vision, an exquisite marvel which only once in 
all history could be vouchsafed. 


“AMERICA A BEACON FOR THE WORLD. 


One other thing only compares with it; only one other thing touches 
the springs of emotion as does the pisces? of the ships of Columbus 
drawing near the bright shores. and that is the thought of the choke in 
the throat of the immigrant of to-day as he gazes from the steerage 
deck at the land where he has been taught to believe be in his turn 
shall find an earthly paradise, where. a free man. he shall 2 the 
heartaches of the old life and enter into the fulfillment of the hope of 
the world. + 

“e © è The men who founded America * > set up their 
standards here in America in the tenet of hope, as a beacon of encour- 
agement to all the nations of the world. nny has be- 
come more subtle and has learned to wear the guise of mere industry, 
and even of benevolence. * * > 

What is liberty? 

“I have long bad an Image in my mind of what constitutes liberty. 
Suppose that I were pertains great piece of eat aby machinery, and 
suppose that I should so awkwardly and unskil tany assemble the parts 
of it that every time one part tried to move it would be interfered with 
by the others, and the whole thing would buckle up and be checked. 
Liberty for the several parts would consist in the best possible assem- 
bling and adjustment of them all, would it not? * * * 

“We say of a boat skimming the water with light foot, ‘How free 
she runs” * * * Haman freedom consists in perfect adjustments 
of buman interests and human energies. 8 

“Well, then. in this new sense and meaning of it are we preserving 
freedom in this land of ours? * * * : 

“Have we. inheritors of this continent and of the ideals to which 
our fathers consecrated it—have we maintained them, realizing them. as 
each egg gen must, anew? * * Are we, in the consciousness 
that the life of man Is pled to higher levels here than elsewhere, 
striving to bear aloft the standards of liberty and hope? * * >» 

“And we stand in danger of utter failure yet except we fulfill speedily 
the determination we have reached to deal with the new and subtie 
tyrannies according to their deserts.” 

(Herr Harden then proceeds to quote scattered sentences and para- 
grants from Mr. Wilson's speeches, bringing out the necessity for 

merica to hold. fast to the old ideals of liberty and equality of 
oppose nee for all. 

have collected these excerpts from the 3 speeches of Wood- 
row Wilson (that under the title “The New Freedom, a Call for the 
Emancipation of the Generous Energies of a People,“ have also been 
published in the German language) in order to indicate what manner of 
man it is over whom there has been so much talk during the past weeks 
and months. So much silly and. unfortunately, also miserably shame- 
less, taik. “A dusty professor,’ “a rabid enemy of Germany who has 
sworn to prevent England's defeat with all the means in bis power.“ 
“a rascal bought by England." ‘This is the parrotiike chatter of lazy 
ignorance that has nothing in common with holy love of country. Burn 
un at least ninety-nine hundredths of all the parasitical war “ litera- 
ture.“ bound in warlike covers. and throw all these poems, speeches. 
romances. trentises, boostings, and tracts in the only place where they 
are of any use—'n the paper mills—and devote your time to books 
from which you draw the spiritual inspiration of clear speech. Ta 
perhaps, pare reason will return to its home and awaken the duty oi 
respecting the dignity of strangers. 


GERMANY MIGHT BE PROUD TO OWN WILSON. 


_ As Rodin and Hodler, Maeterlinck and Verhaeren, Kipling and Wells, 
Forain and Raemaekers, Spitteler and d'Annunzio., by their angry 
attacks on Germany lose none of their value in an artistic sense. so, 
too, Woodrow Wilson, the scholar and politician, would not be a 
wretch even if he did prefer English ways and statesmansbip to Ger- 
man. That he has done so has never been shown. ‘The problem, if the 
President of the United States Is an eagle, may be decided when he 
spreads out his wings for a flight. He certainly is a man of high 
moral and intellectual rank—a man of whom we might be proud if he 
were one of ours (and he could speak. as I let him speak from these 
pases two weeks ago’. He is at the least an American Fichte., In the 
tate of Virginia he was born by the descendant of an Irishman to the 
grandson of a Scotchman. So this man, who is now nearly 60 years 
old, has no olood prejudice that promotes blind deification of England. 

As a student at Princeton University he writes against Cabinet 
government,” botdly attacks the mata 4 and avoidance of responsi- 
bility that preva in the business of the Government, and that iuil 
into a sounder sleep from year to year the people's desire for active 
cooperation. The review is followed by a book over Government by 
Congress that earns him the call to a chair in the youngest college 
for women He leaves the presidency of Princeton University (that, 
as the favorite resort of the proud and rich youth, might be called 
the Bonn of America) after eight years of fruitful administration 
because an endowment of twelve millions had conditions attached to it 
the acceptance of which the president feared would be of serious in- 
jury to his college (through a deepening of the gulf between the 
classes). In order not to soil bis ideals, the Image of his power of 
thought, he goes, and is, as the wise and valiant fighter of ugly 
nbuses, chosen as the governor of New Jersey. He frees this State 
from the bondage in which {t was held by the trusts. In defiance of 
the silly inrooted custom that limits the governor to written com- 
munication with the assembly, he defends his plans of reform per- 
sonally in the legislature and also at the voters’ meetings and in the 
press. He goes net hesitate to make known throughout the land the 
names of the obstinate deputies. And. with the enthusiastic support 
of the people's will, he puts his plans through, 


REBUKE FOR SLANDERERS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Ile has outlined the life of Washington, the history of the American 

ple, and the nature of the State in good books, and In the col- 
ection of essays, Only Literature. on politicians and statesmen, 
E and writers, he has sald as many wise things as hardly another 
n the two worlds for many a year Then, as a new man in the highest 
place in the Republic, he has made far-reaching mistakes. Is he the 
only one among all the heads of governments? This man loves his 
pronis and has the desire to lead it upward to the heights of the 
deal from which it has nappa into the swamp. Germany must be 
ashamed of the persons who siander him, because there has been 
slimy dirt in the newspapers. 

Wilson, the teacher of political law, who now speaks in the name of 
the United States of America, stands upon the conviction that the 
announcement that from March, 1915. the Imperial Government wotlld 
treat the waters around Great Britain and Ireland as being in the 
war zone was a gross denial of international law; that the premedi- 
tated method of the German submarine warfare is not compatible with 
the basic laws of humanity; that this method which. without tue 
flimsiest legal justification. without a twinge of conscience, destroys 
mighty ocean liners and unarmed passenger ships, and has cost the 
lives of hundreds of peaceful Americans, 3 smashes to bits the 
undeniabie rights of neutrals and the sacred privileges of all those not 
engaged In the war; that the Imperial Government, whose uprightness 
and good faith are not put in doubt, neither has succeeded nor ever 
— aceon in reconciling its methods with the basic principles of 

umanity. 

And as or promise of caution by Germany has been followed by 
an act by a submarine sharply contradicting it, the Government of the 
United States, that has been patient so long because it feels a genuine 
friendship for tbe people and rulers of Germany, must break off diplo- 
matic relations with the Imperial Government unless the methods of 
submarine warfare are immediately given up, passenger and freight 
ships not armed for attack are spared, and the rules of humanity, of 
. law, and of the rights of neutrals are again put into 
enert. 

These are the 3 contents of the note that the American am- 
bassador lald before the state secretary of our foreign office on the 
evening of April 20. Dare we treat the complaint of a great, free 

ple, radiating the strength of youth and represented by a man of the 
mportance and stamp of Wilson, according to the rules of a students’ 
row? Shall we haggle over words, refuse to stand for the entirely 
impertinent ” tone, and use it as a pretext for refusing to answer? 

hat would be unworthy of the great matter In dispute, of the bel- 


— nations, of the human race. If President Wilson, after care- 


examination, is convinced that a long chain of German methods of 
conducting warfare has worn away and broken to pieces the laws of 
humanity and the holy custom of nations, It is not only his right but 
his duty to speak with uncompromising clearness. He owes the fulbil- 
ment of this duty not only to his own country but to ours. For we, 
the German nation and Government, do not wish that sometbing which 
is not to be kept shall be agreed to, that a ments shall pot be ob- 
served. In the darkness of the, state of siege (not to be profitably 
endured much longer, Emperor and chancellor) we can find out 
whether such a thing has happened only when a firm hand, not to be 
turned aside by prohibitions, completely bares the real situation to 
our gaze. 

Mr. Wilson demands nothing new. Has there been an agreement to 
do what can not be done, has there been failure to keep an agreement? 
That is the entire question. Against Wilson's basic argument that, 
even in the most ferocious war, the voice of humanity and of inter- 
national law must be heard, nobody even lightly affected by the morality 
of our stage of culture will present objections: the Princeton professar 
might base his arguments on Bismarck or Goethe—who, in the presenta- 
tion of essentials, are not so far removed from cach other as heedless 
or hostile phrase makers would have them. i 

Are the statements of the American correct? That Is the question. 
The imperial chancellor, who. before he answers. looks upon the evi- 
dence of both sides from every angle, deserves the gratitude of every 
thinking German. He is not “weak,” but strong. He is strong in 
the peculiar sense attaching to his position; strong as the only vespon- 
sible 8 of the Empire, ot German faith and trustworthiness 
must alwa . y 

The 3 of the chancellor should not be compared with that of 
the U-boat commander; the fate of 70,000,000 Germans must not be 
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intrusted to a daring submarine commander ner to a man disguised as 
a statesman. Yet such pilots for the ship of state are wished by the 
siily clamorers whose nübridled actions are becoming gradually more 
8 to the Fatherland than all the endeavors of the foe, driven 
far back into his own territories. If these Pistols and the 9 


crew of 2 he denounced all who worked independently for 


from 
the citizens the perils of the situation and held up te their eyes certain 
victory, from which they were sure to derive new advantages and 
benefits.” (Curtius.) 

QUOTES LESSON FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. 


“To annex and evacuate” was already Cieon’s watchword. The 
entire Pelopcnnesus was conquered and tribute was wrung from 
Arcadia. aten to his distribes against Sparta and Mytilene. Terror 
alone can tame the islanders; only rascals čan seek to turn away the 
Athenians from the prosecution of mercilessiy cruel warfare. ‘The 
inhabitants of Mytilene, baving shamefully assaulted us, must be beaten 
to their knees and annihilated ; if this is not done, their treachery will 
threaten us witnin a few years with another war. Diodotos 
advise you to keep hatred and lust for vengeance apart from political 

uarrels, which are not to be looked upon as a case before a law court? 
he counsel you to think only of the welfare and future of the 
State, unblinded by passion? That is but the old whimpering of the 


faint-hearted, who chatter about magnanimity and humanity when 
the only hope of deliverance from deadly peril the merciless employ- 
ment A every possible weapon. Sparta? Only when she has yielded 


the Peloponnesus, in Megaris. Nisaia, . „ Achaia—then, 
and only then, can there be talk of an armistice. It Is a waste of time 
to listen to the empty talk of Sparta's ambassadors; every Spartan lies 
as soon as he opens bis mouth. 

Cleon attains bix goal. The ambassadors depart and the most pro- 

itious how: for concluding peace and dissolving the hostile alliance 
$ gone. Because the voice of statesmanlike prudence is drowned, the 
most important affair of state is ruined by the frivolity of the flatterer 
of the multitude. 

Does not he whose memory is good seem to see clearly before him 
our Cleons, the blonde and dark ones? Whether Fortune would smile 
even for one day on the Pistois as Generals and Admirals as she did 
on their immortal prototype at Pylos, when she bestowed upon him 
the cooperation of Den.o-thenes and treason of Menedulos, the 
Spartan leader, Is as uncertain as is the hope that to-morrow a pew 
Aristophanes — cure the hide of the tanner’s tribe with the sharp 
weapon of his wit. 

_ They have deserved this chastisement ten times tenfold. Are they 
strong because, far from the front and tbe sea, they open wide their 
— 2 twice daily and clamor for the conquest and annihilation of the 
world, which others in the vun are to buy witb their bones? Are they 
strong because tbey have never learned anytbing wortb while, because 
they have simply picked up the 9 of the power drunk, the founda- 
tions of all statecraft, the soul history, and political ecunomy of the 
nations hostile to us ?—because they never saw the thin spots in their 
hide, because they drive the multitude by course Battery to insane lust 
for power and to self-deification? Is it proof of strength to exalt the 
lowest impulse as the psoblest, to wring applause from callous hearts 
and sweating hands by such cheap country fair tricks, by such borse- 
` artifices? Even if those among us who resemble l’ericles and 
os were of weaker fiber, reason speaks forth from them, not mad- 
They do not enrich themselves by supplying the Army and 
the needy : they are not paid by cliques and speculators for dirty 
work; bard times do not double their earnings; for them no fat roast 
is cooking over the fires «f war. They serve the “atherland within the 
limits of their brain. modestly, after a fashion, and without thought of 
self-interest. Whosoever, consciously or unconsciously, from a safe 
hiding place far from the enemy, accuses those governing us of dis- 
honest weakness, betrays their interests. 
OUTBURST OF SCOLDING ROUNDLY DENOUNCED. 

Tt was to me like physical when Deputy Dr. Ernst von Heyde- 
brandt wandered away into the midst of such evil company. In soll- 
tude I bave often the brave earnestness of this man, his great 
will power controlled keen understanding, the steely sharpness 
tempered with sobriety bis —I have 8 him as the only 

nality in the Landstag and Reichstag worthy of the esteem even of 
is foes. But what he has non allowed to be printed is unworthy 
abuse, drearier than anything that the most violent enemy of the 
junkers could imagine. his outburst of scolding pusillanimity from 
an embit beart would not stand out above the rest even in a 
calendar for peasant children. Now is there even a spark of the 
fire from a statesman’s brain Every understrapper of the forei 
office—yes; even the author of the Suaser note—would be justified in 
exclaiming, with a shrug of the shoulders, when he saw the tortures of 
this Heydebrandt: vet that fellow would set up to be my judge; that 
fellow would damn men of. my stump.” 

“America.” says the deputy and lender. was even before the 
war, in relations with our nents.” (So was the German Emptre; 
with Italy, Japan, lortugal. Russia—witb Great Britain even, as has 
been said to us at least twice each year. To bave such a relationship 
was quite within the rights of the United States; that it may have 


all the territory that should be given er right to the Atbenians—in 


been set forth iu a treaty is improbable and not veg rete by a shred 
of evidence. “= During the war America stood at first secretly, later 
openly, on the side of our enemies.” (That remains to be proved; ac- 


cording to what I know the Republic never violated neutrality.) Mr. 
Wilson is “insolent “; his “arrogance can not be surpa: . Be- 
cause it “favors his chances of reetection™ he bases bis acts on dic- 
tates of humanity. “ which are surpassed only by the hypocrisy with 
which be advances them.“ Americans are “business people™ to 
whom an Empire of the strength of Germany must speak only in the 


They eet the belligerents with 


most harshly unequivocal terms. 
arms and ammunition. (So did we, neutrals, in every war of the last 
decades. And, during the Boer War, we were, in a more limited sense, 
exactly in the position of America to-day, able to sell the British arms 
and ammunition, but unable to sell them to the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State on account of the English sea blockade. Does any- 

with even half the average sense doubt that the American private 
business houses who armed our enemies would have ship to Ham- 
burg and Bremen with equal willingness all that we ourselves ordered? 


The exportation of war material could not bave been prevented except 
by special legislation. and the reasons for open opposition to such re ph 
lation were based neither on greed nor “ relations.) 


Without this supply to our foes from America, we hear, the war 
would “have been over more than a year ago.” (A friendly notion, 
which can not be looked upon except as an error, even 17 = George, 
without apparent reason, bad lied when he said that ug sup- 

lied by America amounted at most to one-sixth of the total.) There- 
‘ore, “the blood of hundreds of thousands cries to heaven against this 
brand of humanity.” (Not louder than the blood of all those laid low 
by the fire of Krupp and Ebrbardt guns, among whom, until yesterday, 

ere were very many Germans.) “ We see ultimate victory beckoning,” 
but we must voluntarily — it,” and “ give up the best and most 
effective 1 against our deadly foe England use it suits the 


political an usiness interests of the Americans. To such a pass have 
we come!" 

To such a that it may be said openly that responsible persons 
exist in. the German Empire y who wisb to forego using an effec- 
tive,victory-promising weapon because they tremble before America’s 
“insolent demand.” To such a pass, that a party leader, whose 


and parliamentary strategy are rightly rated higher than those 
nly during a fateful bour for his dearly be- 
and beings concerning whicb be bas not 
the slightest know! s erefore, it would be hopelessly foolish to 
call him “ 3 He is too clever to be embittered by the lost 
cause of the fan right to vote. too long accustomed to fair play 
to use the 5 hope of the masses for submarine victory as a 
favoring wind for floating the ship of bis party off the sands. 
SPIRIT THAT MUST ANIMATE THE PEOPLE. 


But does this serious man seriously believe that 1 nee blazoned 
forth with the power of a Hercules will pull bim rough tbe food; 
does he expect to go throu: this world epoch withont the slightest 
inkling of the history and will power, the needs and ambitions of t 
foreign nations, of the duties and rights of imperial world lithes ? 
After the war also a conservative party will be needed. It will be pos- 
sible, however—idespite tbe alliance with the big manufacturing in- 
terests. which assure to both not as much as three dozen seats in 
Parliament)—only If it be entirely renewed, if it fit its thoughts and 
acts to the pnewly-plowed earth, to uprooted wil the time, 
changed from the smallest to the greatest. This can happen only if 
the party's leader does not, in fateful days for Germany, lay about 
him with his flall in the worksbop of snbtle . The pary 
will be thanked for giving the army able leaders; it will be bla x 
perhaps too hastily, for having been economically inferior to the more 
cultured classes. erywhere the war has brought greater profits to the 
agriculturer than to the masses in the cities—iet that be dllowed to 
him without envy. But let not one “ who can see it through” speak 
harshly about patriotic duty to one driven by losses into want. Ler 
bim work in his district for social betterment and honest prices. but let 
him not gg ge nd as triotic because they think different! 
from him, men who have worked harder, and by their industry atta 
to wider knowledge and thus to a more accurate = picasa of what is 
politically possible and 3 Hanan did that once. 

Herr von Heydebrandt did this. We have a fractional patriotism 
which considers all beyond its fraction as something foreign which can 
be damaged in any way provided it bring advantage to the fraction.” 
Thus Bismarck scoffs; Bismarck, whose spirit has never been gra 
5 the noise makers of to-day, for which reason they uselessly desecrate 

s name. Compared to him, Herr von Bethmann seems a daredevil. 

Bismarck, even in the most difficult moments of battle. always 
reckoned as a probability the most unfavorable of possible results; in 
every 715 of his chree wars he tried everything conceivable to appease 
neutrals. d 

In the Reichstag he himself bore witness to the fact that. in the 
service of the Fatherland, he set aside “aggressiveness, threats 
Sang ae tear yt that he sought to soften, and even in extreme cases 41 
not hesitate to “ back down and grovel.” He did this, he said, because 
“the wiser man yields.’ : 

Has reason become madness? Was Bismarck, the always just. the 
soldier well acquainted with Shakespeare's lordly heroes, backward in 
his belief in Prussta's and Germany's mission Look upon him at 
Versatl with hiz white cap and sulphur-yellow collar, standing 
sleepless the moonlight. on the ladder, ‘ore the common soldier on 
sentry go. “Do me belſeve that we shall ever get into Paris? The 
confidence of'that common soldier he! the Chancellor to sierp, 

Listen to him! “I have never looked upon international disputes, 
which can be settled only by war, from 8 of view of German 
student honor, but only in relation to their effect om the demand of the 
German nation to tive iy common with all other great powers of Barcpe. 
an independent potno lire, on the basis of a national ability peculiar 
to us. lities si id not be a Nemesis; vengeance is not ours. Politics 
is a task to which, In reality, nothing but navigation In unknown waters 
is comparable. One does not know what the weather, what the currents, 
will be, what storms one must live bt Sayer > And, moreover, in poll- 
ties one is essentially dependent on the decisions of others and un 
never act independen 2 It is ensy for a statesman in the Cabinet or 
the Chamber of Deputies to use the wind of popular opinion fer blow- 
t, and then quietly to warm himself beside his 
bearth ; it is easy for him to make thunderous hes from his piat- 
form and then allow the riflemen, bleeding to death In the snow, co 
decide whether his policy is or is not to bring victory and Stor. 
Nothing is easier than that. Rut woe to the statesman in this day of 
ours who does not cast about him for a casus belli, which will be still 
tenable after war ts over.” 

HOW BISMARCK MIGHT HAVE USED POWER. 

There speaks Bismar-k. Who dares to maintain that this ae he 
this Vulcan tamed by politeness, would ever have treated a land 9 
such inner and outer strength, such abounding youth an! confidence in 
the future as America, in the way that Herr Heydebrandt counsers, 
even were Germany already menaced by nine foes? Would he not have 


strength 
of anyone else, speaks o 
loved fatherland, about thi 


ing the war tru 


— f weighed tbe Ca of moral against milita means—as- 
sured of the cup of victory which oniy imprudence could dash from bis 
lips, would he have allowed — trifling with guarded 


1916. 


poue opinion? Were Bismarck now Chancellor, Herr von Heyde- 
randt on the morning after his downfall from the narrow pinnacle 
of his glory, would have read this in the North German Gazette: 

“In a certain highly important conservative circle, which usually 
backs up the Government—not always gratuitously—efforts have of 
late been made by a press campaign and demagogical speochifying, to 
exert influence on decisions of unusual importance. 

The Imperial Government takes e in recalling that, during 
the best days of the Conservative Party, the Government has often 
been requested not to countenance such machinations in any was. 


Conscious of its responsibility, the Government urns all such 
machinations. The Government's actions are based upon dutiful 
weighing of circumstances. means, and situations of which it has 


thorough knowledge: of which, moreover, to a considerable extent, the 
Government alone has such kuowledge. Concerning international deci- 
sions the Government is even less willing than in everyday matters to 
endure attacks 5 aa its prestige more patiently from the Right in 
Parliament than from the Left Should the Government need further 
support. +. 

THE ANSWER. 


“Now,” says Herr von Heydebrandt, “I think that the German 
answer will be worthy of our country and of this great hour.“ 1 think 
so, too; and I hope that, in this hour. Herr von Bethmann will measure 
up to the greatness of his destiny. ‘To blow the war uncer to make 
thunderous speeches, to hand still another ambassador his 


sighted Poy 6 5 of industry or bi 
marsha! behind the front. e Bar ones and Pistols of Pan Germany 
would hall hım with hosannas And if, at the end of the week, the 
success promised by a hundred lickspittles had not arrived, the chan- 
cellor would, nevertheless, have hoarded | Me applause, and would 
blame the navy, which bad promised more than It could achieve. 

Any fool would be capable of enacting such a farce. A courageous 
man, one of strong heart, is he who sticks to the determination not to 
yield to artificially stimulated popular ciamor, but to do what is 
necessary, what does not glitter, what does not penetrate until later 
into the brains of the political mob. Is it to be a matter of student 
honor,” or is there to be careful reflection whether the complaint 
brought to the Imperial Government is nag pe No essentially new 
concession that might be considered a « of weak ylelding In us is 
asked ; the contention is merely advanced that something already prom- 
ised has not been fulfilled because it was not possible to fulfill it within 
the bounds of the method of sea warfare chosen. If this contention is 
shown to be justified, atonement must be made for a mistake. And 
Germany never shirks such a duty 

There can be no doubt that President Wilson is speaking for all 
neutral nations of both hemispheres, having come to au understanding 
with them before he wrote his note of complaint. (To be sure, oar 
one European nation bas as yet definitely signified its agreement wit 
him, viz, Monaco. “As a ruler, as an explorer of the seas and savant, 
I join you in the complaint which your noble feeling for human dig- 
nity causes you to make against the shameful attacks by * —— on 
neutral rights, the bonor of mariners, and the conscience of humanity.” 

Albert Honorius, ruler of all the inhabitants of Monaco, lessor of 
the most famous e house and brothel, formerly our friend, tele- 
graphed to the ite House at Washington the above words. Olet; 
non dolet. It is unavoidable for us to fail out with all of them; but we 
will not tremble. But if, without overpowering provocation but on 
account of questions of advantage or = nts of honor, we bring upon 
ourselves the enmity of the New World, we shall then be playing the 
trump card of ou: foes. What does the enemy desire? at we fall 
out with America—and a quarrel with the United States would auto- 
matically bring one with the South American nations. What would 
bitterly disillusion our enemy and make him resign himself to fate? 
The.fact that we had found firm foundations for an understanding with 


America, 
England muddled along about conscription because she h that her 
answer on the question would be made easier if the United States raised 


a million men to fight us It we come to an agreement ee. and 
genulneiy with the Americans, the dispute of America and all other 
neutrals against England will at once fame forth again. and England 
will have to loosen her commercia! blockade and forego her prying into 
ca which only Sweden refuses to tolerate. Then she can breathe 
again, for bottoms for her cargoes and means of nourishment will be 
assured to her. Of that more will be said later, and steps must be 
taken to prevent U any longer being made into X. 
NO JOY OF VICTORY IN DROWNING WOMEN, 


If we biunder blindly into new enmities, we play England's game. 
The effects of the break would be enormous; they would be felt in 
southeastern Europe, in the heart of Canada, Australia, Japan (to 
whore account a gigantic part of the over-seas arms and ammunition 
supplied to our foes must be placed). China. India, and Afri 
Equally momentous for us would be the effect of a firm agreement Yet 
it must not be prepared and received with a wry face; we do not wish 
to do what the enemy desires, but we also wish to swallow no poisoned 
it. There must be neither untruthfulness nor underhand dealin 

t us fight whenever it is inevitable, but never when it can 
avoided; let us wage no fight in which only frigbtfulness can bring 
victory Should victory hinge upon the — drowning of all defense- 
less men and women, old propie nd children, from neutral lands, in 
order to frighten every ship away from traffic with pe bene then 
millions of Germans would feel no 4¹ in such a victory, and 
many a daring submarine commander woul Peas exchange such hard 
duty for a watery grave. Never again could Germany assume her old 
position in the human race and live in communion with otters, for she 
would then sot only have sundered herself from the law of nations, but 
have broken a werd that ought to have been binding upon her as an 


oath. 

This should have been foreseen before that word was pledged, now 
it is too late. If our position is shown to be untenable it must be 
evacuated with the proud mein of him who has conquered himself. 
The bravest generals have often acted thus, and have blamed the 
general whe did not. They never hesitated before the 8 ot 
“honor” that might change from the coat-of-arms to the eral pro- 
cession ot a nation, 
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SENSITIVE. SWORDLESS, YET COURAGEOUS SOULS. 


Let the sword be the instrument of the brain, the general the helper 
of the statesman. And whosoever deems the sword a rusty thing, no 
longer worthy of the new human race, let him not tax us for that 
reason with g a cowardly soul. Since every day the belief 
grows that military means are not sufficient to bring war's horrors to 
a successful end, necessity 1s forcing us to look upon reason.as the 
root of poutas forcing us to the conviction that within our boundaries 
there are wort * moraliy sensitive, swordless, yet courageous souls. 

In President Wiison's Fes war is a terrible crime, that bloody sur- 
vival from the tales of knights, robbers, and ghosts against which 
Goethe once warned America's enthusiastic youth. He would apply 
international law and have a tribunal for laying it down and guaran- 
teeing its execution. Are we to revile him for that? To-morrow 100,- 
000,000 ple will rally about him. Is he to be criticized for harbor- 
ing the ‘dea now and then that, after a triumphant war in Europe, 

-powerful Germany would some day turn threateningly towa 
America and covet the hemisphere,-discovered after the rest of the 
world, as an outlet for her long-repressed lust of power? He is mis- 
taken (as an American. not as a slave of England); he will live to see 
our interests in — with his. When everybody has realized that 
even the strongest coallition can not conquer us despite the longest 
struggle, that the majority of voices in a debate is not, as it appeared 
to be In the days of the two groups of great powers, the expression 
of superio“ strength, then we may without fear of being misunder- 
stood acknowledge our readiness for organized peace, such as will 
secure to each State its sovereignty. We will try every path that may 
lead toward ans Goal. willingly and without prejudice. If our answer- 
ing note to America should show this willingness in words worthy of 
the great ‘ssue at stake (without foollsh trimmings and distrustful 
fripperies) it would mean an 9 step forward. and before the 
— Sof g summer one of the heads of the military bogy would be 

cked off. 

Plentiful declarations of war have not turned the fifth chancellor 
of the German Empire from his wish to mix ethics with politics, Ger- 
man bistory and German genius will thank him if what now is weak- 
ness becomes the strength of a giant. Two rulers, essentially similar 
in mind, may easily come to an agreement in the dwelling place of 
free nations. 

“Peace be with you!” Must martyrs die on the threshold of every 
new doctrine? The seat of Paul is empty. 


WHITMAN NATIONAL FOREST, OREG. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor. Does he yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma to 
yield to me to ask unanimous consent to take up a purely local 
bill which has passed the House of Representatives. It is 
Calendar No. 712, 

Mr. OWEN. If it leads to no debate, I shall yield to the 
Senator. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16532) authorizing 
an adjustment of the boundaries of the Whitman National 
Forest, in the State of Oregon, and for other purposes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor, Does he yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. OWEN. J yield to the Senator from Florida if the matter 
he desires considered will lead to no debute. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 1 desire to call up Senate concurrent reso- 
lution No. 26, providing for the printing of additional copies of 
what is known as the Federal farm-loan act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? 

There being no objection, Senate concurrent resolution No. 26 
was considered aud agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That there be printed 150,000 additional copies of Senate Documen 
No, 500, Sixty-fonrtb Congress, entitled “The Federal farm-loan act,” 


of which 50,000 — shall be for the use of the Senate and 100,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 


PROPOBED PRINTING OF NEWSPAPER ARTICLE, 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
has the floor. 

Mr. OWEN J hope Senators will now permit us to proceed 
with the nending matter. I do not wish to seem to be ungra- 
cious at all, and I know that there are many of these small 
bills which it will cnly take a moment to dispose of. For thut 
reason I have felt impelled to yield to Senators on both sides of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield to 
me merely to have un editorial printed in the Recorp without 
reading? 

Mr. OWEN, I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 


The Senator from Oklahoma 
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Mr, THOMPSON. I ask to have printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading ap editorial which has heretofore appeared in the 
Washington Post relative to stopping the recent threatened rail- 
rond strike. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the article which the Senator 
from Kansas desires to have printed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
to have printed in the Recor an editorial article appearing in 
the Washington Post relative to the strike situation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The strike situation is over, and I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


KAREN S. SORENSON AND JAMES LYLE. 


Mr. WARREN, Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me 
for the consideration of a small bill, which will not lead to any 
discussion? 

Mr. OWEN. If it occasions no discussion, I will yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1636) for the relief of Karen S. 
Sorenson and James Lyle. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay 
$1,019.69 to Karen S. Sorenson and James Lyle, doing business 
as copurtners at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, under the firm 
name anil style of Screnson & Lyle, for use of marine railway, 
work done, and materials furnished in making necessary re- 
pairs to the schooner Charles Levi Woodbury, which schooner 
was damaged «as the result of a collision with the U. S. S. 
Jroquois in the Pacific Ocean, off the coast of Kauai, Territory 
of Hawaii, on May 4, 1905. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS, ETC. 


Mr. OWEN, I wish to submit, and to have printed in the 
Recorp, a letter from the Comptroller of the Currency, stating 
the amount of deposits in the banks of the country. It is a 
short statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to printing 
in the Recorp the document referred to by the Senator from 
Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The document referred to is as follows: 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, September 5, 1916. 


Hon, Ronzar L. OWEN. 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Sexaror: I have received your request, transmitted through 
your secretary, for certain data In regard to the growth of deposits in 
national banks and State banks, trust companies, etc., from January, 
1914, to the present time. 

I am inclosing herewith a memorandum which I have bad prepared, 
and which, I trust, will give you the information desired. 

We receive reports from the State banks and trust companies only 
once each year, usually In June, The returns for 1916 are not yet 
complete, but in the attached memorandum we have estimated the 
increase in all States to be in the same pro on as the increase 
shown by the banks in the 37 States from which we have beard. 

If there is any information you desire in this connection, 
Please advise. 

With high regard, 

Sincerely, yours, Jno. SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


Comparatice.statement of total deposits held by national banks on Jan. 
= 191 —< dune 30, 1916; and all other banks on June 4, 1913, and 
une 30, 5 


NATIONAL-BANE DEPOSITS. 


June 80, 1916__ ...___.______.. 
Jan. 13, 1914 ae 


Increase, 29 per cen. ͤ ——.— 2,483, 714, 000 
STATE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY DEPOSITS. 
June 30, 1916 (estimated on the basis of the reports 
received from 37 States. which sbow an average 
increase in total depusits of 28 per cent over June 
TTT — $15, 352, 900, 000 
SUNG: rr. re cee Si OOK GES DOD 


— —ñäͤ — 3. 358, 44%, 000 
—ͤ——̃ͤ —-—̃ 4 
Deposits of all banks, June 1916 (partly esti- 
mated) Sih Rae een ere AT eee 26, 229, 987, 000 
Deposits of State banks, June 4, 1913, and national 
nks, Jan 13, 1914 aggregate. 8s. 20, 387, 826, 000 


Total Increase of 28.6 per cent in deposits of 
national banks, State banks, and trust com- 
5. 842. 161, 000 


D 

— 

National-bank deposits, June 30, 1916. 10, 877, 687, 000 

National-bank deposits, June 4, 1913, the date for 
which data as to State banks and trust companies 
are furnished 


$10. 877, 087, 000 
8, 393, 373, 000 


Increase, 28 per cent 


8, 148, 929, 000 


83.5 per cent increase during three-year period. 2, 733, 158, 000 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead. its enrolling clerk, nnnounced that the Spenker ol 
the House had signed the following enrolled bills: 

H. R. 1636. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorensen uin 
James Lyie; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of John E. Keys; 

H. R. 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in 
the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 16532. An act authorizing an adjustment of the boun- 
daries of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes. ; 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bil (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and 
codify the laws relating to publicity of contributions and expendi- 
tures made for the purpose of influencing the nomination and 
election of candidates for the offices of Senator and Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States, etc. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate 
to the unfinished business, which is the so-called corrupt-prac- 
tices act. I do not really think there is anything in the bill to 
which any Senator could seriously object if he would cousider 
it. Any amendments which are desired to be made to the bill 
by those who are friendly to the bill, and which would uot 
weaken the bill, I shall be glad to accede to. I very much hope 
that Senators will not feel impelled to merely consume time for 
the purpose of preventing action on the bill. We have now 
had the bill under consideration for a day. A large part of the 
time on yesterday was consumed in efforts to delay action, and 
this morning over an hour was consumed by compelling the read- 
ing of the Journal, the Senator from Pennsylvanian [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] demanding that it be read slowly. I hope that course 
will not be persisted in. I think the country is entitled to action 
on this measure, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE, The Senator from New Hampshire, I am 
informed, desires to address the Senate, and so I shall wait 
until he has concluded. I did not know that he desired to speak 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 


shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before proceeding, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, without 
reading, a table showing imports of merchandise and agricultural 
products in June, 1916 and 1915, under the Underwood law, as 
compared with June, 1913, under the Payne law. It is a very 
brief table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Imports of merchandise and agricultural products in June, 1916 and 1915, 
under the Underwood law, and June, 1913, under the Payne law, 


using products having the most extreme foreign competition. 


- 
= 


8284358 
82888882 
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18, 775, 762 | 2%, 964,703 


1916. 
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Importa of merchondise and agricultural products, etc.—Continued. 


Payne 


Products. law, 1913. 


1916 values. 1915 values. Difference. 


Clocks and parts 
Stockings (cotton). 


—— — 


Total imports of merchandise m June, 1915, were... 

Total imports of merchandise in June, 1915, were. 
Increase in June, 1916, over June, 1915, was..... es 

Total imports of merchandise in June, 1913, were 131, 

Increase in June, 1916, over June, 1913, was almost 100 per ceat. 


Mr. GALLINGER. In June, 1915, but 5 of the above products 
showed an increase over imports in June, 1914, while in June, 
1916, 28 products show an increase of over 100 per cent over 
June, 1913, and if this rate of increase continues as it has since 
October, 1915, it means the end of prosperity in the United 
States, and I doubt if anyone will contend that we are blessed 
with “ the best tariff law ever passed” in this country, but will 
demand a tariff law that will protect our industries. 

Mr. President, I desire to consume a little time in the legiti- 
mate discussion of this bill, and, first, I want to have a little 
friendly conversation with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] who has charge of the bill. I realize the fact that the 
Senator need not answer any question I may propound unless 
he sees proper to do so. 

Mr, President, in New Hampshire we have very stringent laws 
against bribery, regulating contributions for political purposes, 
and providing for reports as to such contributions, which I shall 
call to the attention of the Senate after a little. First, I want 
to ask the Senator from Oklahoma if they have a stringent law 
on the matter of political contributions in his own State, if he 
cares to answer? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the law in the State of Oklahoma 
1 the amount of expenditures by a candidate for Senutor to 

000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To $3,000, as I understand it. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that a similar limit is set on the amount 
that a candidate for governor may spend, and also, perhaps, upon 
the amount that may be spent by candidates for some other 
Stute offices, and a smaller amount for less important offices. 
I think the taw there is a fairly good law, but I think the carry- 
ing out of the law anywhere largely depends upon the public 
sentiment of the State. There are many ingenious ways by 
which laws may be evaded, and that is the reason why we 
thought that the national act needed to be corrected and to 
have put in it a provision by which evasion could not be so easily 
carried out. p 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oklahoma, as I under- 
stand, had much to do with the enactment of the law in his own 
Stute 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is mistaken in that; I had not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I am mistaken on that point. How- 
ever that may be, if I have acquainted myself correctly with 
the facts, there was a vote in the Senator’s State not long ago 
relating to a proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
State pertaining to the subject of elections. I am correct on that 
point, am I not? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is. 

ane GALLINGER, And it was defeated by a large ma- 
jority — - 

Mr. OWEN. It was. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was defeated, notwithstanding it was 
> 5 and urged by the Democratic legislature of that 

tate. 

Mr. President, in opening the debate a few days ago on this 
subject the Senator froin Oklahoma openly declared that the 
Lumber Trust had sent $40,000 into his Stute to defeat him for 
reelection. The Senator subsequently modified that by saying 
that he did not mean to say that it was the Lumber Trust, but 
that that amount was contributed by certain men interested 
in the production of lumber who wanted to punish the Senator 
for his opposition to the former Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
Lorimer. I want to ask the Senator, in all good conscience, Mr. 


President, if that money was sent into the State of Oklahoma 
and the Senator knew of it why proceedings were not com- 
menced against the offenders against the law? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the information which came to 
me, in the first instance, was offered by a man named Waugh. 
It was not in connection with the election, but in connection 
with the primaries. It was an attempt to defeat me at the 
primary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but it amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. OWEN. The man who was used in that connection I 
regarded as a despicable character, and I was net willing to 
accept from him his own statements, although he claimed to 
have letters, telegrams, and so forth, corroborating what he had 
said. Afterwards I was informed by Mr. M. C. French, of 
Okmulgee, that he talked to the man who sent money in there, 
aml that this man said money was sent. I believe it was sent by 
the same people who were behind Lorimer. They were not resi- 
dents of the State, not amenable to its laws; it was secretly 
done, through secret agents, and the Federal law did not forbid 
it; but I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that his 
discussion and enlargement of that matter is really not dis- 
cussing the bill itself. I would be glad if the Senator would 
endeavor to improve this bill by suggestions. if he will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, well, Mr. President, I will conduct 
the discussion in my own way. The Senator was responsible 
for injecting that matter into the Recorp, stating that $40,000 
had been sent into his State by the Lumber Trust, as he then 
said, to defeat his renomination. Afterwards he qualified that. 
Now he says that somebody told somebody that somebody sent 
and somebody received some money for that purpose. The bill 
of particulars is very vague and very unsatisfactory to me. I 
do not believe that any such transaction occurred in the State 
of Oklahoma as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator would believe that the Senator 
from Oklahoma spent the summer at the seaside. He is willing 
to make that statement on the floor here, when the Senator from 
Oklahoma has not spent the sammer, or any part of the summer, 
at the seaside, having been at Atlantie City one day to address 
the bankers of New Jersey, and on Long Island one day to 
visit his family. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that is neither here 
nor there. I have heretofore put iu the Recorp the fact that 
the Senator has responded to about 37 per cent of the roll calls 
during the last six months; and he was somewhere; I do not 
know where he was, just as his colleague [Mr. Gore] deserted 
the Senate in the middle of the consideration of an important 
bill, reported by the committee of which he was chairman, and 
has responded to less than 35 per cent of the roll calls during 
the session, 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
sits on this floor and does not vote on all roll calls because the 
associate and colleague of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Catron] is absent, and therefore the Senator from Okla- 
homa protects that Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator can not do his full duty 
when he is not in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. President, I have no disposition to enter into a personal 
controversy with the Senator. I want to get some facts con- 
cerning this matter. The limit of the law in Oklahoma, I be- 
lieve, on the amount of money that can be expended in the 
primaries is $3.000. Now, Mr. President, the Senator had a 
competitor, at least there was a Republican running for the 
office of Senator, who, I suppose, was selected in the primary. 
I do not know him personally, but I have gune to the record and 
found that he made a sworn statement that he spent $2,822.54. 
I assume that he swore to the truth. Now, if $40,000 had been 
sent there, or any part of $40.000, and had been used for politi- 
cal purposes, it seems to me that it would be an easy matter to 
uncover it, and, with the Senator’s usual vigor and his great 
ability as a lawyer, it oceurs to me that that atrocious act ought 
to have been brought to the light and the guilty parties pun- 
ished. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator is confusing his facts 
somewhat. In the primary a Democrat runs against a Demo- 
erat. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. And a Republican runs against a Republican. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. The Republican candidate was a very good man, 
by the name of Dickinson—Jndge Dickinson—a very respectable 
Republican, who is somewhat progressive, but when it came to 
the election the people of the State of Oklahoma elected me by 
a majority that ran 15,000 more than the majority given to 
President Wilson, there being about 15,000 Republicans who 
voted for me in that State, which is the best evidence of the 
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fact that I had been a decent man in the State, because when 
Republicans will vote for a Democrat it is a pretty good guar- 
antec that that Democrat is a pretty decent sort of a man. I 
will say, further, to the Senator that in the election after the 
primary I did not spend anything whatever, except for my 
traveling expenses in going around the State in behalf of the 
State campaign. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be, Mr. President. I do not 
doubt the Senator got some Republican votes. It is a tribute 
to his popularity 

Mr. OWEN. I do not believe the Senator has great joy in it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, And to his standing in the State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yleld to me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to know if the Senator from 
New Hampshire has examined the facts, so that he ean say how 
many States have corrupt-practices acts? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not made a comprehensive investi- 
gation as to that matter, but think most States have such laws. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Oklahoma made a state- 
ment that astounded me. He said that a corrupt-practices act 
was on the statute books in each State, but those acts were not 
enforced, and his idea was to have a Federal law, so that the 
Federal courts would enforce the law of Oklahoma as well as 
the laws of other States. 

Mr. OWEN. I made no such statement as the Senator is 
now attributing to me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. I understood 
him to say to the Senator from New Hampshire that there was 
such a law in the State of Oklahoma, but that it was evaded, 
and he wanted a national law so that it could be enforced. I 
should like to know as to that. I hope the Senator did not say 
it, but that is what I understood him to say, and I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon if I have misstated his attitude. I will ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire how he understood the state- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GALLINGER. 1 understood it precisely as the Senator 
from North Carolina did. 


Now, Mr. President, I know but little about Oklahoma or 
Oklahoma politics. I have no disposition to make any criticism 
that is not justified by the facts. I know that the Senator was 
reelected, and that he was elected over a very good man. As I 
understand, that very good man has made a sworn statement 
that he did not spend as much money as he was entitled to ex- 
pend under the laws of Oklahoma. I presume the Senator does 
not question the correctness of that statement or the integrity 
of his opponent. 

But, Mr. President, if conditions were as bad in Oklahoma 
as the Senator depicted a few days ago, and some wicked men 
sent $40,000 into that State to defeat his nomination, it is 
rather a singular circumstance that shortly afterwards a vote 
of the people of Oklahoma was taken on a proposition to 
strengthen their election law, a proposition recommended by a 
Democratic legislature, as I understand, and it was defeated by 
40,000 majority. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the election law referred to by 
the Senator probably related to a section which was intended 
to establish certain qualifications as to suffrage which were 
supposed to be unfair to the illiterate classes. It was so inter- 
preted by many of the people of the State, and it was for that 
reason that the people of the State voted it down, because they 
wanted to have perfectly fair treatment for everybody. I do 
not think the law would have been unfair except, perhaps, in an 
indirect way; but that was the sentiment of the people of the 
State, and they voted it down. It is far from being a discredit 
to the people of the State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I am not going to 
enter into the question of the laws of Oklahoma as regards 
elections. I have read enough to know that they are about as 
bad as they can be, and that while the Senator is here contend- 
ing and clamoring for pure elections 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator must not say that the Senator 
from Oklahoma is here pretending, because the Senator from 
New Hampshire is out of order. The Senator from Oklahoma 
is not making any pretense. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I have not yielded 
to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). The Senator from New Hampshire has the floor. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator forgets the rules of the 
Senate when he undertakes to interrupt me without my consent: 

Mr. OWEN. I call the Senator to order. 


Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator can not call me to order 
when I have not transgressed the rules. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator can not attribute an improper 
motive to a Senator on this floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it is attributing an improper motive 
to a Senator to say that he is coniending for something 

Mr. OWEN. I thought the Senator said “ pretending.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not; I said “contending.” 

Mr. OWEN. Then I withdraw my comment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. TI think the Senator ought to do so. The 
Senator is contending for what he calls pure elections; and yet 
it is a notorious fact that the laws of Oklahoma disqualify a 
large number of people who, under the Constitution and laws 
of the country, have a right to vote. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not, and the Senator does not. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. The Senator has not read the laws of his 
own State, then. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; he knows the law sufficiently well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are very lax and unfair. 

Now, Mr. President, already one amendment has been made 
to this proposed law, with the consent of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, and that is that it shall not take effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1917. Why, that is a most extraordinacy provision in a 
law that is intended, Mr. President, to purify the elections in 
this country and to prevent corrupt practices. It is a most 
astounding suggestion to me that the corrupt practices can be 
allowed to continue for three months by statute law. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator surely does not fecl 
willing to give an interpretation to that provision that is im- 
possible. It only directed that the amount which a Senator or 
a Representative might expend should be fixed by the present 
law during this campaign, but that the inhibition against the 
corrupt practices forbidden by this act should go into imme- 
diate effect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the corrupt practices relate to the 
amount being used, from the standpoint of the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is largely what constitutes a cor- 
rupt practice. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I seldom allude to myself 
in the Senate of the United States. I have never thought it 
was necessary to issue a broadside, such as one Senator has 
done, showing the wonderful things that he has accomplished 
during his incumbency of the office of Senator. I never have 
found it necessary to use the franking privilege to circulate ma- 
terial throughout my State calculated to secure votes at elections. 
Departing, however, from my usual custom, I want to say 
that there may be great corruption in some parts of this country 
of which, in the very nature of things, I would not have knowl- 
edge, unless the facts were brought to my attention; but how- 
ever that may be it has not been necessary for me to use money 
in elections in New Hampshire. 

I was elected twice to the House of Representatives, with a 
sharp contest each time, and I have been elected five times to 
the Senate of the United States, and I have not found it neces- 
sary to use a dollar illegitimately in any one of those contests.’ 
In fact I have used very few dollars for any purpose. Hence, 
I am naturally somewhat surprised to learn from the Senator 
from Oklahoma that in his own State, with a very stringent 
corrupt-practices act on the statute books, and he a distin- 
guished lawyer, with knowledge, he says, at least from a state- 
ment made to him by one disreputable and by one reputable 
citizen of his State, that $40,000 was sent into that State to 
defeat his renomination—I am surprised beyond measure to 
know that the laws of his State have not been invoked to pun- 
ish those criminals and to purify matters in his own State, 
before he undertakes to purify them in other States. 

The statutes of New Hampshire are very specific on this sub- 
ject. We have had on our statute books for a great many years 
a statute against bribery at elections; and at the polling places 
in New Hampshire, Mr. President, that statute is read on the 
morning of election day before a single vote is cast, so that the 
people who come there for the purpose of exercising the right 
of suffrage may fully understand what the law of the State 
is and what the penalties are; and, if they violate the law, 
they are subject to prosecution under the law, and some prosecu- 
tions have resulted. 

Chapter 99 of the Public Statutes of New Hampshire says: 


Any person guiity of offering, giving, or 8 a bribe, or of ald - 
ing or abetting bribery, or of attempting or conspiring to bribe, with 


intent to influence the vote of any person at any election, caucus, con- 
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vention, or primary election shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 


and upon conviction shall be fined not more than nor less than $100 
and be imprisoned in the county jail not less than 30 nor more than 90 
days for cach offense. 

Crap. 99, Sec. 2. Any person convicted under the 1 of the 
foregoing section shall thereafter be forever disqualified from holding 
any civil office in this State and from exercising the right of suffrage. 

“Hap. 99, Sec. 3. No witness in any proceeding under this act or in 
any proceeding for violation of the election laws sball be excused from 
giving his testimony upon the und that such testimony would ia- 
criminate him, but no such testimony shall be used against such wit- 
ness at any time or in any prosecution. And any person who voluntarily 
discloses the facts to the proper authorities, and procures a conviction 
in any such proceeding, shall not be prosecuted for his connection with 
the bribery or attempted bribery. 


Mr. President, that is a pretty stringent law. It is not a law 
of recent origin, either. It was placed on our statute books a 
good muny years ago, I think before the Senator from Oklahoma 
became so intensely interested in getting a Federal statute to 
govern the elections in my State. 

I turn again, Mr. President, to the public statutes of the State 
of New Hampshire, and I find some further legislation on this 
subject. Let me read: 


2 any person shall directly or indirectly give spirituous liquor to a 
voter 


If that is not in the Senator’s bill, it ought to be init. Perhaps 
it is in it. 


If any person shall directly or indirectly give spirituous liquor to a 
voter at any time with a view to influence any election, or as a treat for 
his vote, or for the honors bestowed on any candidate at such election, 
he shall be fined not exceeding $20 for each offense. 

Sec. 11 If anv person shall directly or indirectly hire, procure, in- 
duce, or in any way influence or attempt to hire, procure, induce, or in 
any way influence, by payment, promises, offers of emolument, offers of 
reward of any kind, loans ot money or other 3 threats or intimida- 
tions, any voter to stay away from any town meeting, or to avoid voting 
at any town meeting, or to vote at a town meeting for or against 
9 ticket or candidate for office, or to ask, In order to dis- 
q 7 himself from voting at any election, the abatement of his taxes, 
or to be excured from paying taxes, such person shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding $500, or be imprisoned not exceeding three months. 

See. 12. If any person shall directly or indirectly contribute or fur- 
nish, or promise to contribute or furnish, any money, goods, chattels, 
or other thing whatsoever to be used to induce any voter to stay away 
from any town 8 or to avoid voting at any town meeting, or to 
vote at any town mecting for or against any cular ticket or candi- 
date for office, or to ask, in order to disqualify himself from voting at 
any election, ihe abatement of his taxes, or to be excused from payin 
taxes, such person shall be fined not exceeding $500, or be imprison 
not exceeding three months. 

Mr. President, there is much more to the same effect in the 
statutes of New Hampshire covering this matter. I can not 
conceive, for the life of me, why we need a Federal statute to 
govern the elections in my State. All the provisions that seem 
- to be necessary are incorporated. There is a chapter on political 
advertising in newspapers; there is a chapter on campaign con- 
tributions by corporations, enacted a great many years ago. I 
want to read it. I do not believe the Senator's bill improves 
on it. Here it is: 

No corporation incorporated under the laws of or do business in 
this State, and no offic: airector agent, or employee of and acting 
in behalf of such corporation, shall pay or contribute or authorize or 
direct to be paid cr contributed any sum of money or any check, draft, 
note, or other arti-te of va'ue to any political party, committer, or to 
any individual or corporation for the purpose or with the intention of 
having such money, cr any part thereof, or such check, Smas note, or 
other article of value, or any part thereof, expended or for the 
purpose of aiding or promoting or of Dips oo or opposing the nomi- 
nation or election of any person to public office established 7, or under 
the authority of the conatitution or laws ot this State or of the United 
States, or expended or used for the purpose of promoting or antagoniz- 
ing the interests of any politica! party. 

0 n shall solicit or receive payment of any sum of money or 
the delivery of any cherk, draft, note, or otber article of value for the 
pos specified in the preced paragraph from a corporation 
neorporated under the laws of or doing business in this State or from 
oe 8 directur, agent. or employee of such corporation and on its 


rien corporation violating any of the 8 of this act shall be 
umished by a fine of not exceeding 83. for each offense; and ae 
vidual violating aux of the provisions of this act shall be puni 
by a ie 2 of not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment not ex 
x months, 


The statutes of New Hampshire may have, in some minor par- 
ticulars, been chauged from what I have read; but what I have 
cited is substantially correct. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN, I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks, because the State of New Hampshire has a good 
corrupt-practices act, that that constitutes a reason why the 
United States Government should not have one? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have several times said 
in this Chamber that I believed I was almost the only State 
rights man in this bedy. I have been astounded to see the 
Democratic Senators one by one apparently abandon the ancient 
doctrine of State rights, and consent to legislation transfer- 


ring the affairs of this great country from the hands of the sev- 
eral States and placing them in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
er ment. I will say to the Senator that I see no reason why 
every State in the American Union should not have as strict 
State laws as the State of Oklahoma or the State of New Hamp- 
ae and I believe that will be the result in the very near 
re, 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator if he thinks a State which 
has no corrupt-practices act, and where a Senatorship can be 
bought and sold, ought tc have the right to send a Senator on 


‘this floor to vete upon the affairs of New Hampshire, which has 


such a good corrupt-practices act? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know of no State where Senators pur- 
chase their elections to this body, but there may be such in- 
stances. It was stated in this Chamber the other day that a 
long time ago the Senate was dominated by men of that class. 
I have been herera long time, almost 26 years. I am a poor 
man, as the world goes nowadays. I have associated with the 
rich men and the poor men in this body, and my observation 
has been, Mr. President, that the allegation that was made that 
the rich men who came to this body did nothing in the matter 
of legislation, but simply disported themselves upon the ill- 
gotten gains that they had received, has no foundation in fact. 
I have associated on committees, I have associated in this 
Chamber, with very rich men, and I have found them as a rule 
just as much interested in the affairs of the Government, just 
as much interested in the legislation of this body, as those of us 
who belong to a different class, so far as money is concerned. 

Mr. President, I get tired of this talk about “ predatory 
wealth,” about the men who are accumulating vast sums of 
money and using it illegitimately in the matter of elections. 
I have had very little experience in that direction. For 18 
long years I served as chairman of the Republican State commit- 
tee of New Hampshire, and the men that I found least disposed 
to separate themselves from their money for political purpuses 
were the rich men. It may be that somewhere else—it may 
be that in Oklahoma or some other State—they open their 
pocketbooks or resort to their check books to corrupt the ballot, 
but my observation has been that as a rule it was the men of 
moderate meaus who made contributions to the funds of State 
campaigns. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GALLINGER. 1 yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. The Globe-Democrat announced, in their issue 
of September 5, in a very complimentary article with regard 
to Mr. R. C. Kerens, that he had contributed fully $500,000 
to the Republican Party. He is a good man, too, I should like 
to say, because I knew Mr. Kerens very well, but he was a 
very generous man. I only call the attention of the Senator to 
the contribution to show that some of these gentlemen do con- 
tribute very liberally—more than perhaps a private citizen 
would be justified in contributing—and it lays the natural 
foundation that n man should ask for political preferment if 
he makes very large contributions. I think that is a trait of 
human nature. I do not think it is peculiar to any party. 

I think when men show their interest by making very large 
contributions it does become a foundation for their preferment. 
Mr. Kerens was made ambassador to Austria, and I have no 
doubt he filled the office well, because I think he was thoroughly 
competent to fill any office that he might cure to hold. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Kerens is dead. Did I understand 
the Senater to say that Mr. Kerens had contributed $500,000? 

Mr. OWEN. The Globe-Democrat, in a complimentary article 
on him, said that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the books of the Republican 
national committee do not show that. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I remind the Senator that the 
books of the national committee do not show these contribu- 
tions, and that is the trouble about it. The books of the na- 
tional committee do show $100,000 from Morgan & Co., $100,000 
from Perkins, and $100,000 from George Gould and other men— 
gigantic sums considering the ordinary citizen—but while they 
do show that, they do not show what may be contributed inside 
of State lines. They may make any contribution. That is the 
thing I am objecting to and hoping that we might have a 
limitation upon the amount contributed inside of State lines. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What I was addressing myself to was 
especially the contributions that are made for purposes within 
the State. Undoubtedly, large contributions have been made 
to national committees for the nomination and election of 
Presidents. There is no question about that. I think a great 
deal more money has been spent than ought to have been spent 
along those lines. For instance, I have here-in the testimony 
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that was taken by the committee investigating this matter a 
statement that is most illuminating. I do not think it often 
happens, and it ought never to happen, but I doubt very much 
whether the Senator’s bill would reach a case of this kind. 
It is the testimony of Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan, of Oak Ridge, 
Va., 2 very rich Democrat. He says: 

I went to the St. Louis convention of 1904 as a delegate from Vir- 
guu, Judge Parker was a prominent candidate for the Presidency at 
hat time, and his friends, who sought to enlist me in his campaign, had 
come to me. I opposed his nomination and I was not in favor of his 
nomination. I was in favor of my friend, Senator Gorman's nomina- 
thon—of Maryland—because of his long service to the party and his 
great abilities. Judge Parker was nominated at St. Louis. I took no 
part in aiding his nomination and I made no commitment to furnish 
campaign funds for the campaign. After the committees were organized 
in New York, however, I made a contribution of $50,000, which I 
thought was all that could reasonably be expected of me, Later on I 
contributed in small amounts during the early part of the campaign 
up to, I should say, $100,000. Toward the end of the campaign the 
members of the committee came to me and said, when it was perfectly 
evident that Judge Parker could not be elected, that the campaign would 
collapse unless they had financial aid, and I made up my mind, in the 
interest of the Democratic Party, and through the Democratic Party 
the interest of the people, as I believed the penapi of the party to 
be the best for the intcrests of the people of this country, I made up 
my mind to give further aid, just before the close of the campaign, so 
that the workers, the party workers throughout the country, who were 
trying to keep the Democratic Party toget er, should have the aid that 
they thought necessary, and 1 contributed in the neighborhood of 
$350,000 and paid the debts of the committee, so that on the day before 
election every debt the Democratic national committee had was paid, and 
the party workers were reasonably satisfied, and I did that because I 
did not want to see the Democratic Party disintegrate. 


And I notice that the chairman asked Mr. Ryan: 


Your first contribution, I understood you to say, was $50,000? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir 

The CHainmax. Was that made solely by 
anyone cise, or In association with anyone else 

fr. Ryan. Every dollar up to the 50,000 was made by myself, 
collected from no corporation and no individual, 

That is a most extraordinary case. Four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to help the Democratic Party elect a President. 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President, does the Senator think that is a 
good system of government? Does the Senator approve of 
that? 
Mr. GALLINGER. I suggested that I thought it was a bad 
precedent, but I doubt very much whether the Senator's bill 
would prevent money being used in that way. 

Mr. OWEN, It makes it a criminal offense for any individual 
to contribute over $5,000, and I would be willing to put it at 


$1,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator's bill provide that a 
man shall not pay the debts of the Democratic committee after 
the campaign is closed? That is what Mr. Ryan says he did. 
He allowed the committee to run in debt, using their money 
either properly or improperly, and when he found the committee 
had exhausted thelr funds and had become involved to the 
extent of $450,000, more or less, he paid up their debts. 

Mr. OWEN. As I understand the Senator, because of his 
views on State rights he is opposed to any Federal corrupt- 
practices act? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I am opposed to the kind of a bill 
the Senator.is advocating. I want to say this to the Senator 
now, in all seriousness and in all candor: If we had time to 
consider this bill in all its bearings, in all its phases, in all its 
ramifications, I would have no objection whatever to giving 
time for that purpose; but I beg to call the Senutor's attention 
to the fact, which I believe I called to his attention the other 
day, and he took offense apparently at my suggestion, that we 
have been here for nine long, weary months. I have been in 
my seat every day but one during that time, and I am not by 
any means the youngest Member of this body. I have seen the 
Democratic majority fritter away not only days but weeks and 
months of valuable time since December last, and if the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma had been here, as he ought to have been 
here, there would have been a great many opportunities for 
him to get at this bill and give us time to discuss it properly. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no; Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator comes in during the ex- 
piring days of a long. weary session of Congress and says he is 
going to have this bill, nolens volens. He is going to insist that 
it shall be passed, and it can only be passed in that way, with- 
out proper and adequate discussion. . 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. I decline to believe the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would willingly misrepresent the attitude of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. On the yery first day of this session I caused 
that bill to be introduced. It was reported at the last Congress, 
at my instance and urgent request, and no action was taken on 
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it. Then it was reported last May. I went before the Com- 
mittee on Committees or the steering committee, as it is some- 
times called and they agreed to make it a part of the program. 
I took it before the committee of conference on the Democratic 
side, and they agreed to make it a part of the legislative pro- 
gram; but I was iniormed, and I think it was true, that it was 
deferred because of the hostility of the gentlemen on that side. 
If I am wrong about that, I should be glad to be corrected; but 
I do think that the Senator ought not to charge the Senator 
from Oklahoma with laches or negligence or indifference about 
it, because he acted on the first day of the session and he has 
done what he could, in his very feeble and limited way, to bring 
this matter to a consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have once corrected the 
statement that the Senator has just made, and I will correct it 
once again, und that will be the last time. The Senator says 
that the Democratic steering committee did not add this bill to 
their program because of opposition on this side of the Cham- 
ber. 1 huve put in the Recorp precisely what the Democratic 
steering committee submitted to the minority of this body, with- 
out any prior consultation with any member of the minority, so 
far as I know, and their program did not include the corrupt- 
practices act. The Senator must know that; at least he knows 
that I made that uncontradicted statement some days ago. 

Mr, OWEN. I have had conflicting statements about it, and 
I do not wish to raise issues of veracity between Senators. I 
simply gave the impression that I had from statements that had 
been made to me, 

Mr. GALLINGER. As already stated by me, I put in the 
Recorp not long ago—and the Senator will find it there—the 
proposition that came to the minority from the Democratic ma- 
jority, word for word, syllable for syllable, comma for comma, 
and it did not contain this bill as a part of the Democratic 
legislative program. 

Mr. OWEN. My understanding was that when this program 
was submitted to the minority it was due to numerous con- 
ferences that had taken place and a fixed belief on the part 
of those who presented it that it was impossible for them to get 
any agreement if the corrupt-practices act were included. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know of no such conferences. There 
was one thing that the minority did insist upon, and that was 
that the immigration bill should be added to the program, That 
is the bill we ought to be considering to-day instead of the bill 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. The country is demanding that 
that bill shall become a law. There is almost a universal de- 
mand on the part of the people of the United States for its 
passage. ‘True, the President of the United States does not 
want it to become a law and does not want it passed, because 
he does not want to veto It, as he has said he would, just before 
an election. But I say to the Senator from Oklahoma that that 
is the bill that we ought to be considering at the present time 
instead of the bill which the Senator is advocating and which 
is receiving more or less opposition on both sides of the 
Chamber, 

Mr. OWEN. Apparently two-thirds of the Senate were will- 
ing to take it up, and that would indicate that two-thirds of 
the Senate are desirous of passing on it, and only a filibuster 
will prevent its passing now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, it will not require two- 
thirds of the Senate to take up the immigration bill; and if I 
were in charge of that bill, which I am not, I certainly should 
moye to take it up and displace the present unfinished business, 
because I think it is a bill of infinitely greater consequence 
than the one now under consideration to the people of this 
country. It is of infinitely greater consequence to the morality 
and intellectual probity of the people who go to the polls and 
cast their votes in these United States. The idea of admitting 
from a quarter of a million to a million people from the slums 
of southern Europe every year, and not requiring them to have 
intelligence enough to read a single line in any language—and 
that is all we require—is an insult to the intelligence of the 
Congress of the United States when they refuse to pass that 
bill. So, I say, if the Senator from Oklahoma wants to purify 
the electorate of this country, if he wants to improve the qual- 
ity of the men who make laws in this country, he ought to give 
his consent and his willing support to passing an immigration 
law which requires that when men come, most of them ignorant 
and many of them vicious, to the United States from the slums 
of southern Europe, they ought at least to show some degree 
of intelligence before they are permitted to cast their ballots 
to elect Presidents, Senators, Representatives in Congress, and 
other officials. 

I again say, Mr. President, that what we ought to be con- 
sidering, and what we ought to have been considering during 
the last three or four days, if not before, is the immigration 
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bill, which has been strangled because the President of the 
United States does not want to veto it just before an election, 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. President, I have said pretty much all I care to say. I 
have the same rights in this Chamber that the Senator from 
Oklahoma hus, and he has the same rights that I have. We 
differ on a great many propositions. The Senator from Okla- 
hom, if he had his way, would turn the government of this 
country upside down. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will pardon me, I would have 
this Government so conducted that the pyramid to which it 
may be compared would rest upon a square, sound foundation, 
and that the top should rest upon those beneath, not as rulers, 
not as those governing, but as the public servants of those who 
are beneath, und who ought to be served by thuse who hold the 
honors and the dignities of the people of this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have not the document 
in my desk—I curried it here for a good while, but it has 
been mislauid—showing exactly what the Senator from Okla- 
homa would do if He had the power, so far as the Government 
of the United States is concerned, The Senator knows what his 
views are. He knows thut they are not In accordance with the 
conservative sentiment of either the Democratic or the Re- 
publicun Party in this country. The Senator is a free-lance, 
and I do not believe the Senator has any greater desire to 
build thut pyramid and to huve it what it ought to be than 
some of the rest of us who do not share his extreme socialistic 
views. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma can 
not be classed as entertaining the views of the Socialists. The 
Senator from Oklahoma believes in the fundamental doctrine 
that the sovereignty of the people of this country is a real 
truth, and that the mechanism ought to be provided by which 
that sovereignty can be intelligently expressed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator and I are 
wide apurt. 

Mr. OWEN. I am glad of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So am I. The Senator is an “ uplifter” 
and I am not. I want to see things go along in their normal 
and natural course. The thought of this country is a progres- 
sive thought. There is un evolution in the human mind in this 
intelligent Nation of ours, aud when better laws than are on 
the statute books become necessary there is no doubt that the 
people will place them there, There is no question about that; 
but it is not necessary to do it in a violent and revolutionary way. 

As I suid a moment ago, Mr. President, I have been here every 
day but one during this session, and I propose to leave to-morrow 
morning whether the session closes or not; but before going 
I wanted to put on record the few thoughts that I have ex- 
pressed, without preparation and without any intention of 
being offensive to anybody, 

If every State in the American Union has not a law that 
makes bribery at elections a crime, every State in the American 
Union ought to have such a law; and I give the Senator credit 
for the belief that I entertain that the discussion that has been 
had here during the last two or three days will have a tendency 
to call the attention of the people of the several States renewedly 
to the fact that they ought to have proper legislation on this 
subject. But I do not believe—and I can not bring myself to 
believe that the Senator from Oklahoma seriously believes— 
that as we are gathering up the expiring embers of a nine 
months’ session, men on. this side having sat here during the 
superheated season to help maintain a quorum of this body in 
order that business might be done—I do not believe the Senator 
from Oklahoma in his heart believes that in these closing hours 
a great question such as is involved in this bill should be forced 
to a vote because the Senator from Oklahoma or anyone else 
demands thut it shall be done. 

Mr. President, I sut here a few days ago registering my vote 
against the proposition, and saw a bill as important as any that 
has ever passed the legislative bodies of this country and re- 
ceived the assent of a President of the United States forced 
through both Houses of Congress because the President of the 
United States and four men, representing four brotherhoods of 
trainmen, demanded that it should be done and that it should be 
done that very day. That kind of legislation I do not: approve 
of. I believe in deliberate legislation. I believe in discussion 
adequate to present all phases of every question that comes 
before the Congress of the United States. I repeat to the Sena- 
tor, and it is my closing words, that if when we have time to 
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take up his bill, consider it in all its details and ramifications, 
discuss it fairly and adequately, I shall not occupy the position 
of opposing it; but I believe that to force it through the Con- 
gress of the United States at the present time would be a pro- 
ceeding unwarranted- and unwise and one that I shall not 
support. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the remarks just made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, to the effect that he had in the 
last two or three days witnessed the forcing through Congress 
of an important law by four men representing the railroad 
brotherhoods of the country, merits a moment's consideration. 
An attempt is studious!) being made to give the country to un- 
derstand that the representatives of the railway employees 
came to Congress with certuin demands, and told Congress if 
it did not accede to their demands they would immediately call 
a strike. It is further impudently asserted that because of 
that threat thus made Congress, in a cringing and cowardly 
manner, and without any consideration, enacted the so-called 
eight-hour luw. 

I have already taken occasion to call attention to the facts 
as they exist, not as they may be imagined or willfully mis- 
stated. Nevertheless I desire aguin to state the case as it is, 
and in the light of the plain facts which I shall relute the 
inference which is left in the statement of the Senntor from 
New Hampshire can not be given any credence or weight. 

Now. what are the plain, cold facts? Four hundred and fifty 
thousand railway men. organized in their various societies, 
handle the trains of this country. These men for many years 
have been orgunized. They have, during all that time. us or- 
ganized bodies. negotiated with the managements of the vari- 
ous railways with reference to the wages to be paid, the hours 
of labor, and other conditions of employment. Speaking 
broadly they have had written contracts with the railway com- 
panies, and again speaking broadly, for there ure some exvep- 
tions, these contracts have run for the period of one year, with 
the right of either party to terminate the contract by giving 30 
days’ notice. 

Many months ago notice was served upon the railway manage- 
ments by the representatives of the men that they desired an 
eight-hour day for all men engaged in the hazardous business of 
moving trains. It is only fair to say that—at least by implica- 
tion, if not by direction—they gave the railway companies to 
understand that they expected the 8-hour day, without any 
reduction of the pay which now goes with a 10-hour day. That 
marks the second step in the procedure. 

The third step was the meeting of the representatives of the 
companies and the representatives of the men to endeavor to 
compose their differences and arrive at an understanding. That 
meeting resulted in absolute disagreement. Thereupon the repre- 
sentatives of the men took what they call a referendum vote, 
submitting to the various 450,000 employees the question whether 
authority should be given te call a strike in the event the eight- 
hour day was not conceded. The result of that referendum vote 
was an overwhelming majority in favor of conferring the author- 
ity upon the representatives of the men to order n strike if the 
eight-hour day was not conceded. 

Then came the third phase of the controversy, namely, both 
sides prepared for battle. The railway companies began to take 
all the steps usual when a disaster in the nature of a strike is 
impending. It is not necessary to go into details. We know 
what these steps are. Among other things it is the refusul to 
receive freight of a perishable character, to be followed by a 
refusal to receive other varieties of freight, to be followed very 
shortly by a refusal to receive any freight, and running along 
coincident with this line of preparation generally you find them 
organizing men for the purpose of breaking the strike. That 
usually implies the employment of armed men wlio are to take 
the places of the men who strike. I said armed men; at least 
men who are armed or who are backed by those who are armed. 
- This, then, was the condition of affairs. The two parties to 
this controversy had advanced on the field of battle. They stood 
there, figuratively speaking, in martial array, waiting merely 
the advent of the 4th day of September to begin that fight. Up 
to that time neither side had appealed to the President, neither 
side had appealed to Congress. I also emphatically state that up 
to this: present moment neither side has appealed to the Presi- 
dent, neither side has appealed to Congress, neither side hás 
made any demand on the President, und neither side has made 
any demund on Congress. Any man who asserts they did is 
either ignorant of the facts or willfully misstates the case. 
But, Mr. President, when these two lines of battle had been 
formed, when the conflict was about to begin, it was apparent 
to every man with ordinary perception that when thut fight 
did begin the men on either side of it would not be the ones 
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Injured most. Between those two battle lines lay the great body 
of the American people, with all the rights of innocent bystand- 
ers, and with more than the rights of innocent bystanders— 
with the right, under the laws of the country, to have the great 
public highways of the country kept open. Not as the repre- 
sentative of the men, neither as the representative of the rail- 
roads; not because of interest in the men nor because of interest 
in the companies, but solely because of interest in and repre- 
sentation of the hundred million people of this country who 
were not parties to the conflict on either side, the President 
stepped in and undertook to compose the difficulties and avert a 
national calamity. If he had not done so, he would be de- 
nounced by every man on the other side of the Chamber; he 
would be at this moment subject to the denunciation, the cavil- 
ing, the criticism. and the whining abuse of Mr. Hughes, the 
candidate of the Republican Party. 

When the President stepped in he found both sides rigidly 
adhering to their positions. He finally in his own mind con- 
ceived what he thought to be a plan which he thought just 
and that would avert the calamity. He said. as I say, as you 
say when you are home talking to your people—for none of you 
dare say anything else when you are home talking to your 
people—that the eight-hour day is a thing that Is bound to come 
in this country. Particularly is the eight-hour day certain to 
be applied in those oecupations which require a great strain 
upon the brain and the muscle and the nerve of the employee. 
That is a thing inevitably to come, and it is especially certain 
to come in employments like that of running railway trains, 
because no man ought to sit at the throttle of an engine for a 
longer space of time than eight hours when his engine draws a 
freightage of human beings. After eight hours of such labor 
the brain may become dull, the eye may become uncertain, the 
nerve may fall; if there be only an instant’s lapse of attention 
there may follow the calamity, the shriek, the grinding of bones, 
and the death of innocent people. 

Statistics prove beyond any question that the great majority 
of railway accidents in this country and all over the world 
have occurred when the responsible party had been worked be- 
yond the powers of ordinary human endurance, 

Now, the President said to the railway companies, “ Concede 
the eight-hour day,” and he said to the men, “If the railways 
will concede the eight-hour day, will you declare this strike off 
and give us time to arbitrate all other questions?” The men 
agreed to this, and further agreed to arbitrate the question of 
overtime pay. The railway management said they would not 
arbitrate unless the eight-hour day was included in the arbi- 
tration, and also a great many other questions that had been 
for a long time settled by agreements voluntarily made. The 
men said they would include everything except the eight-hour 


day. 

In that state of affairs the negotiation failed; and then the 
President, not at the demand of the men, not at the demand of 
the railway presidents, but as the representative of the innocent 
bystanders, who in this case were the 100,000,000 people of the 
United States; came to Congress and said, in this emergency, 
“T ask you to help not the men, not the companies, but the 
public. the people of the United States.” Congress had to con- 
front that issue. 

Congress knew there would be no strike if the eight-hour day 
was granted. Congress knew f it did not pass a law providing 
for an eight-hour day there would be a strike, and so Congress 
enacted an eight-hour statute and prevented the strike, But at 
the same time we provided for the creatiou. of a board to study 
all questions in dispute and to ascertain, among other things. 
how much the lega) establishment of the eight-hour day would 
cost the railway companies and how the plan would work out. 
We did this not to the end of again abolishing the eight-hour 
day. That is never going to be done in this country until stand- 
pat Republicanism dares emerge from the shadows in which it 
took refuge from the wrath of the people to aguin take up the ser- 
vile tasks in which it was so long employed. Because of what the 
Democratic administration did the strike did not occur, There 
is not a man on the other side of this Chamber but would have 
voted for the law if the responsibility for averting the strike or 
permitting it to go on had been directly on his party. But the 
majority of those on the other side fondly hoped that a strike 
would occur during a Democratic administration. Accordingly 
they did all they could to prevent any remedial legislation. 

Being unable to realize their hopes, they now try to make a 
virtue of their cruel disregard of the welfare of the people, and 
hence raise the false issue, “ You surrendered the majesty of the 
law and Congress to the demands of union labor.” They also 
raise the cry that we passed legislation without Investigation. 
Again I state the case: The only legislation we passed was the 


eight-hour day and the creation of a tribunal to investigate how, 
after a practical test, thut eight-hour day works. 

Of course you can not find out how it will work out in a 
practical test until you have a practical test. You can not 
have an investigation of how it will work until you have pro- 
duced the conditions for such a test. 

So what, then, did we really do? We adopted an eight-hour 
day, and they say we did that without investigation. The 
oldest question there is before the American people that is 
unsettled is the question of the eight-hour day, It hus been 
debated in every country grammar school, it hus been «debated 
in every college, it hus been debated on every street corner and 
at the forks of the creek the old fellows who whittle sticks and 
spit tobacco juice at cracks have discussed it from morning 
until night. It has been discussed, and intelligently discussed, 
for 10 ‘or 15 years in this country. There is not any new light 
to be shed on it. It is a question of humanity on one side and 
of brutality upon the other side. Applied to the case in point, 
it is a question of whether you will in the hot days of August 
put a man in the cab of an engine close up against a boiler 
that carries 200 pounds of steam, just over a white-hot fur- 
nace, and require him to remain there for more than eight 
hours and at the same time demand that for every instant his eye 
2 be alert, his every faculty at its keenest aud highest 
tension. 

I talked the other night with a man who is manifestly to-lay 
more than half a nervous wreck. He is still a young man. He 
used to pull the twentieth century limited, the 18-hour train 
between Chicago and New York. He told me that by actual 
mathematics it could be demonstrated that upon that run the 
engineer holding that throttle had to read and record in his 
own brain six signals every second. Every second! That fre- 
quently at the division points there was less than two minutes 
for inspection; that he had found flanges of wheels torn off and 
other dangerous conditions, and that if he came in three min- 
utes late with his train, although he had been obliged to run 
through a fog so dense he could not see the signal light, he was 
ealled onto the carpet and asked “whether he was losing his 
nerve.” 

Eight hours a day is long enough for that kind of labor. 
Eight hours a day is long enough for the passengers to ride 
behind a man under that kind of a strain, 

Talk about lack of investigation on an eight-hour day. We 
have had investigation after investigation of the eight-hour day. 
There may be employments thut men can work at longer; tasks 
that do not subject a man fo a constant strain; tasks that muy 
be performed automatically; tasks that are hard for one mo- 
ment and easy for the next; tasks where the character of work 
is varied. But the kind of employment I am discussing anil 
the kind involved in this legislation was that of the man sitting 
over a fire box against a superheated engine, drawing a freight- 
age frequently of human lives, and if not of human lives, then 
of very valuable property. That question needed no investigu- 
tion. It may be it is a question as to whether the roads should 
have an increase of rates. We have prepared for the investiga- 
tion of that question, and when it has been investiguted in the 
light of experience and not in the light of guesswork, in the 
light of facts and not In the light of theory, then I shall be 
prepared and the Democratic Party will be ready to do justice 
to the railroads. whatever it may be, and to do justice to the 
shippers, whatever that may be. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at the alternatives that were 
presented. 

Again I state the case: Four hundred and fifty thousand rail- 
way men were assembled in battle array prepared for a great 
struggle, which might last for weeks or months. Confronting 
them were representatives of nearly 300,000 miles of railways 
that reached in their ramifications almost every hamlet anil vil- 
lage of the United States. As was said by somebody the other dux. 
those lines of transportation are as essential to the Industrial 
and commercial life of this country as the velns, arteries, and 
blood are to the life of the human body. 

This battle was about to occur, and the country was to suffer 
the disarrangement of its commercial arteries and the complete 
stoppage of its commercial blood. The President represented the 
people of the land, and he said, for the protection of the people 
from the great injury they are about to suffer, we must stop 
this conflict between the railways anil the men. We stopped it 
by passing an eight-hour law. There wus no other sensible 

„ There is not a man on the other side of this Chamber 
will dare to come to this Congress next session and introduce a 
bill to repeal the eight-hour day. 

All the scribes and pharisees and hypocrites thatystill infest 
this earth may parade themselves, and, wrapping the garmeut 
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of their holiness about them, exclaim, “ We are not as you 
wicked Democrats,” but not one of you will dare next session 
of Congress to bring in a bill entitled “An act to make railway 
men work 10 hours a day.” Now, what was the alternative? 
The alternative was to sit still and do nothing and allow the 
strike to come. There was perhaps another alternative—to call 
the Army back from Mexico and to endeavor to run the rail- 
ways by force. 

Now, let it be understood that if the 450,000 trainmen now 
engaged in the operation of these ronds go out there are no 
450,000 other men to take their places. Men can come to Con- 
gress without any experience and ¿an legislate without knowl- 
edge, but you can not get aboard of a mogul engine and run it 
until you have learned the business. 

I take it no Republican advocates the bringing in of the 
Army, and if you were to do so you would simply have sprinkled 
the lintels of your doors with blood. You would have had riot 
and disturbance and agony and death. Inevitably you would 
have brought great ruin to the country. I do not believe there 
is a Republican in this Chamber so wicked as to have desired 
the employment of the Army, with all its attendant conse- 

. quences. However that may be, I know there is not one of you 
who dares now rise in this Chamber and declare that he 
favors such a policy. It follows that the only policy you stand 
for was one of masterly inactivity. You proposed to stand still 
and do nothing, If that policy had been pursued, the men would 
have refused to work unless their demand for an eight-hour 
day was conceded. Upon the other hand, some 8 or 10 railroad 
presidents would have refused to concede anything. Accord- 
ingly, the strike would have occurred. While the two opposing 
forces were battling it out what would have happened to the 
rest of the people? In answering this let me take a leaf out of 
the past. 

Mr. President, in 1912 there was a threatened railroad strike 
that would have involved only the eastern railroads. A Re- 
publican President appointed a board to investigate and arbi- 
trate. I read a few excerpts from that report: 


Early in the year 1912 the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, on 
behalt of the engineers employed on 52 railroads in the eastern section 
of the United States, presented a concerted request to the management 
of these railroads for a general increase in wages and for certain modi- 
fications of the rules governing their employment. This concerted move- 
ment resulted in conferences held in New York City on Mareh 14, 15. 
and 25 between representatives of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and a conference committee of managers representing the rail- 
roads. At the last of these conferences the representatives of the rail- 
8 noanean to grant the requests of the engineers either in whole or 
n part, 

he refusal of the raliroads to grant the requests of the engineers 
or any part of them led to a strike vote among the engineers upon the 
roads concerned. - 


That strike only involved the engineers and not, as did this 
one, all kinds of trainmen, and it only involved a portion of the 
country, not all of the country, as did this one. The committee 
met and investigated. Now, let me read to my friends upon 
the other side a part of its report, which is signed by Charles 
R. Van Hise, chairman; Oscar S. Straus, Frederick N. Judson, 
Otto M. Eidlitz, Albert Shaw, and D. Willard. I believe nearly 
all of the gentlemen named are good Republicans, and they 
were all picked by a Republican President. Say these gen- 
tlemen: 


Never in the history of the United States has there been a con- 
certed strike on all the railroads of a great section of the country. 
The strikes have usually been upon individual roads, although in some 
cases strikes have taken place npon a number of roads at the same 
time. The present arbitration, involving as it does, a concerted moye- 
ment affecting 52 railroads, is therefore a new phase of development. 


Mark you, this strike was limited to 52 railroads and to the 
eastern section of the country, while the strike which we es- 
eaped the other day was to embrace the United States from 
ocean to ocean and from Canada to Mexico. I continue reading 
as follows: 


On January 27, 1912, the locomotive engineers made uniform re- 
quests upon all the railroads in the eastern district. The railroads 
affected by these demands had in 1910 an aggregate of 66,876 miles 
of main track, as compared with 266,185 for the whole United States, 
or 255% per cent of the total mileage. 


So these gentlemen were dealing with a question but one- 
fourth as large as the one which presented itself to us the 
other da. ; 

The report continues: 


These rnays represent nearly 40 per cent of the aggregate revenues 
and expenses of ail the railways of the United States, from 42 to 47 per 
cent of the traffic, something over 40 per cent of the total number of 
employees, of the number of engineers, and of the compensation of these 
employees. The pore of the great region immediately affected by 
this movemen- {is over 38,000,000, as compared with approximately 
54,000,000 for the remainder of the country, or about 42 per cent of the 
total population. If we assume that the wealth of the region is in 
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As we have seen, the managers, after several conferences with the loco- 
motive engineers, refused to accede to the requests of the engineers. 
The question of a strike was then submitted to the men. The vote 
showed 93.3 per cent of the men in favor of a strike, provided a satis- 
factory settlement could not be made. All that was necessary for a 
strike to take place was the assent of the grand chief engineer in con- 
junction with the general committees of the different railroads. ‘This 
assent Is necessary, for it a strike is voted by the members of the 
brotherhood the grand chief has the veto power. 

At the hearings of the arbitration it seemed to be the opinion of the 

rties concerned that if the engineers had declared a strike it would 

ve effectively tied up the railroads in the eastern district. 

Au effective strike on these railroads, extending through an area 
that includes all of New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
much of ILino:s, and a smal, part of West Virginia would have had most 
disastrous effects upon the commerce and industry of this entire region. 
to say nothing of its effects on the remainder of the country. Ind 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the seriousness of such a calamity, 
While no statistics on the subject are available it is saje to say that the 
large cities of the East, if the strike had haps gets would have found 
their supply of many articles. of food exhausted within a week. Of 80 
important a commodity as milk the cities have not usually more than 
a day's supply. Many of the people in the citics would therefore have 
been short of foou if the strike had taken place. 

Assuming that no damage were done to their property, the loas to 
the railroads through cessation of business would have been enormous, 
The total 8 revenues of the 52 rallroads concerned amount to 
over 820.000.000 a week, and the net operating revenue to nearly 
87.000.000 a week. The loss to the engineers would likewise have 
run into the millions, Their present pay roll amounts to 


public would have been very. larger than 
that of both parties to the conflict. Of necessity, building operations 

many other lines of employment would have ceased in whole or in 
part; for not only are the people of the gat cities a g . upon 
the railroads for their daily food supply, t the great industries de- 
pend on the railroads dally for thcir materials, and a week's failure 
on the part of the railroads to deliver materials to the manufacturers 
would have made it necessary for many to shut down, even if the 
owners had wished to continue them in operation. But in any case 
many of the owners would have been compelled to shut down their 
plants, inasmuch as they could not afford to continue manufacturing 
9 of assisi which they had no means of transporting to the 
places of sale. 

“Tt thus appears if a strike of railroad employees were successful 
in stopping traffic, its cffects upon the industry of the country would 
be analogous to those of a general strike, simply because a great 
number of other industries could not continue if the railroads ceased 
to operate. Such a strike would have at least a partial effect of a 
universal strike, forced upon the public, and even the willing workers 
in other branches of industry. In certain general strikes of some 
foreign countries there have been exceptions made of certain em- 
ployments necessary io human existence, but in a suspension of busi- 
rer through stoppage of all transportation there would be no ex- 
ception. 

A vase In the United States somewhat analogous to a railway strike 
for an entire region was the anthracite coal strike in 1902, where the 
stoppage of coal supply to a great commercial and manufacturing in- 
terest was deeme( a calamity which compelled the intervention of the 
President of the United States, However, the stoppage of the anthra- 
cite coal supply was not nearly so serious as would be the stoppage of 
railway treffic, for bituminous coal can in an emergency in large meas- 
ure take the place of anthracite; but there is nothing under modern 
conditions that can take the place of the railroads for transportation. 

In short, a general strike on the railroads for a great section of the 
country would have paralysed the industrics of that section, and cren 
if food were obtainable millions of laboring people would have felt the 
pinch of want. 


Those who opposed this measure the other day voted to im- 
pose “the pinch of want” upon millions of laboring people; 
those who criticize us now for averting that dire calamity 
criticize us because we saved the people from want and misery, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I do. 


Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from Missouri might well 
refer to the fact, in connection with the statement which he has 
just made, that four or five days prior to the time when this 
strike was to go into effect the great railroad systems of the 
country laid an embargo upon the amount of foodstuffs which 
could be transported. I think that was done as early as the 
day after the strike order was promulgated, which, of course, 
meant suffering and starvation to the great communities of the 
country, and which had as much to do, if not more, with aggra- 
vating the situation and making some action absolutely essentiul 
as did the threatened strike itself. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator; but let me ask him if the 
policy of shutting off food supplies to the cities by the railway 
presidents does not in some respects remind him of the policy 
of n certain nation that has sought to compel another nation to 
surrender by shutting off its food supply? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think that one purpose of 
the embargo was to force a public sentiment against the de- 
mands of the brotherhoods, and at the same time to bring about 
those conditions which they were decluring to be the result 
of a continued insistence by the brotherhoods upon an eigbt- 
hour day. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. I continue reading: 

If a strike of the character indicated lasted oniy for a single week— 
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Say these eminent gentlemen who, were appointed by a 
Republican President— 
the suffering would have been beyond our power of description; and 
it had continued for a month the loss, not only in property but in 

life, would hare been enormous. 

Those who voted not to settle this strike, the other day, not 
to end it, took the chance of voting the death of hundreds or 
thousands of innocent people. I continue the reading: 


Also, as usual in such cases, ihe disaster would hare fallen most 
heavily upon those teast able to bear it. While the rich might hare 
elt themseires poorer because of depleted bank accounts, ef would 
are had sufficient for the necessities of tlije. The middle c 
would hare been injured ypc & but still they could hare sub- 
sisted. The working classes would have suffered acutely. They would 
share been the ones to feel soonest, longest, and most intensely the 
unspeakable calamity of a general railroad strike. 

At first thought it may appear that this picture is overdrawn. But 


it should be remembered that never has a railroad strike affected an 


entire region of the United States. There have been strikes on r- 
ticular railroad systems. Ir suh cases the neighbori ring roads took 
care of the more pressing necessities of the great termi centers, and 
there was no acute suffering except at minor points served exclusively 
by one railroad system. 

A general strike for the eastern territory would put the Bastern 
States in much the same situation as France was piaced two years ago, 
when there was a general strike on the rallroads of that eountry. 

Which, by the way, was ended by ordering every railway man 
to mobilize as a soldier, and in that way they ran the railroads 
of France—a thing thut.can not be done here. 

Mr. President, what state would we have been in at this 
blessed hour had the strike not been averted. If it had not been 
for our action, the strike would now have been three days in 
full operation. I affirm that the rallrouds would already have 
lost more money themselves by that stoppage and by ‘the dam- 
ages that would have been incident to it than would pay the in- 
creased wage for the next 10 years. 

I talked with an old railroad builder only last night, a man 
who has constructed a system of road many thousands of miles 
in length. He told me that the railroads could not cease opera- 
tion for a single day without it costing them more loss than 
would pay the additional wage of the men for a year’s time, and 
that, if it were to stop for five days. the loss would be so great 
to the railrouds thut it would pay the additional wages of the 
men for the next five years. He went on to explain why, and 
cited the disruption of business, the waste of rolling stock, the 
damage suits that would pile mountain high, the general paraly- 
sis of the business of the country that would be bound to reflect 
itself back upon the railroads even when transportation was re- 
stored. and a multitude of other reasons that I can not pause 
to state. 

But if this be true as to the railroads, what would have been 
the loss to the men? Their wages would have stopped, and I 
have no doubt—I know—that a week's loss of labor to these men 
would amount into the millions. 

But what about the public? Do I exaggerate when I say 
that you can not bave a strike in the United States that ties 
up all lines of railroad for three days’ time without it costs 
the people of this country more than $100,000,000? I believe 
it would cost $500,000,000; and every man who reflects on it 
will more and more come to the conclusion that those figures 
are moderate, that they are understated instead of overstated. 

Let us see: Here is a train loaded with live stock which has 
started from a western point to an eastern terminal. It is 
stopped halfway and put on a sidetrack. Here is not one 
train, but there are hundreds—and I presume it would not be 
an exaggeration, perhaps, to say thousands—of such trains 
containing live stock or containing perishable goods of all kinds 
and varieties. All that freight would be subject to waste, de- 
terioration, or to destruction. Here are 10,000 buildings on 
which there ought to be employed a million hammers working 
in the art of construction, but now one material or another 
can not come, and the result is that every hammer has to cease 
making the music of industry. Here are a million spindles, 
but the railroads can not deliver some necessury article and the 
mills must stop. The idle workmen and workwomen march out 
of the doors of the factory and begin to be consumers instead of 
producers. Here are the roaring furnaces of the steel mills, 
where men work three shifts a day, and have been making so 
much money for their employers, if not for themselves, thut the 
rotten stock of the Steel Trust, the watered stock of ‘the Steel 
Trust, went above par the day after the strike was enlled off. 
Its stock would have gone, probably, to 20 cents if the strike 
had come. I cure little for the big steel company, but I care a 
lot for the thousnnils of men who work for it. 

Their werk would necessarily have ceased. The grain of the 
farmer in transit would either have rotted on the sidetracks or 
would huve had to be stored at great expense. The fat cattle, 
prime and ready tor shipment, would have had to be kept at an 
expense and would have deteriorated. Likely enough the market 


would also brenk. Even the eggs and butter of the farm could 
not get to the consumer. 

But, Mr. President, on top of that, what? On top of that 
what would have become of the people of the great congested 
centers of this country? Stop every train going into New York 
City, and you have starvation in some degree started within 
24 hours. Continue that stoppage for a week, and you would 
have death and pestilence. Stop the milk trains going into New 
York City for 24 hours, and you have the pale lips of babes crying 
for sustenance and the ghost of dissolution standing over the 
cradle. Stop shipments into New York, and you find the prices 
raised, doubled, trebled, quadrupled upon every necessity of life 
that men eat. The poor man with limited means and the woman 
who makes her living by her hard toil would eat less or not eat 
at all. Stop the railroads of this country for 36 hours, and the 
great city of Chicago would be in but little better condition 
than the city of New York. The cities of Pittsburgh, of Phila- 
delphia, of Cincinnati, of Cleveland, all our major cities, would 
witness within a few hours’ time shortage of food; and within 
a few hours’ more time the pinch of ‘hunger would be gripping 
the stomachs of some, and those who needed fresh food and 
fresh vegetables would begin to languish and death, mayhap - 
pestilence, would begin its awful march, first through the ranks 
of the poor and later perhaps would reach up its skeleton hand 
to touch the roses in the cheeks of the children of the rich. 

And vou ‘voted to bring this on the people. You voted that 
there should not be a hand raised or a law written. You 
wanted to investigate while the house was burning down, while 
the fire of the fuse was slowly eating its way along to the 
powder; you wanted to stop and take no responsibility of action. 
I hold in utter contempt the man who was unwilling to take 
the responsibility himself, who had no policy of his own except 
the policy of sitting still or standing pat, a habit that is well 
formed on the other side of this Chamber, and having occupied 
that unenviable position, now turns to attack the party that 
met a desperate issue by the best plan that has been suggested 
by any man, either inside or outside of Congress. 

I notice that our friend Hughes goes around the country talk- 
ing in his hieroglyphics, generally so conspicuous for their 
clarity, that I observed the other day—I believe it was in the 
Washington Post—a headline stating “It is thought Mr. Hughes 
refers to the strike legislation.” “It is thought he refers to it.” 
Truly here is direction indeed. This bold and gallant chieftain 
talks so indirectly that a smart newspaper headliner, after he 
has read what he had said, can only say “it is thought or 

ed” that he refers to something, but, as near as I can 
interpret his riddles, as near as I can follow his shadow dance, 
as near as I can make out what he is driving at, he means that 
we did something wicked to pass legislation “under coercion.” 

I have already answered that. There was no coercion in it 
by any man. There was the necessity for immediate action cre- 
ated by a condition that confronted us. “It was a condition, 
not a theory.” 

What would he have done if he had been President now? 
You can not get this thing out in the nebulous belt, geatlemen. 
This is a thing of the earth, earthy—an exceedingly substantial 
and practical fact. What would Brother Hughes have done if 
he had been President of the United States and this very con- 
dition had confronted him? 

I will tell you what he might have done. He might have 
ealled out the Army and Navy of the United States; and he 
might have seized all ‘these railroad men and put them in jail, 
and then he would not have ‘had anybody to run the trains. 
He might have strung soldiers along the tracks, and said: 
“When the train goes by here, any man who interferes shall 
be shot at sight”; but what then? There would have been 
nobody to run the ‘trains, or not sufficient numbers, because, if 
you took the 450,000 trainmen out of the service, there would be 
no 450,000 men to take their places. 

What could have happened? We could have had the strike. 
We could have had the usual proceedings of strike breaking, 
the efforts of the presidents of these railway companies to get 
men to take the places of the men discharged, the gathering up 
of the old “scab” labor that has been turned out for one cause 
or another. Then assume that the whole force of the Army was 
brought to bear to protect it. How many months would it have 
been, how many years would it have been, until transportation 
was really restored to its normal condition? How many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars would that have cost the people 
of the United States—the innocent bystunder? What would 
Hughes have done? 

But what is the use of asking what Hughes would have done? 
A lot of newspaper men asked him, a good while ago, what he 
would have done in this, that, or the other case, all of them 
pertinent to the present campaign. They have been no ‘more 
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able, these smart newspaper men—and they are about the smart- 
est fellows in the world—to get Brother Hughes to locate him- 
self so that they can tell what his position is with reference to 
any of those questions than the Irishman was able to put his 
thumb upon the evasive flea in the dark night. 

A say again, what would he have done? Oh, boldly he would 
have stood, I suppose, and while he stood the country could 
have starved. ' 

What are the effects necessarily flowing from just this thing 
I am discussing? Why, Mr. President, here is a copy of a tele- 
gram I want to put in the Recorp. It is not the telegram of a 
man who seeks an opportunity to turn his men out of employ- 
ment. It is the telegram of one man who has made money and 
who has been willing to divide it with other people: 

DETROIT, Micu., September 1, 1916. 
The PRESIDENT: 


The moment it is positively known that a strike will become effective 
on railroads the Ford Motor Co. will of absolute necessity shut down 
its factory and all ‘ts assembling plants throughout the 3 and 
every man of its more than 49,000 workers will have to go off the pay 
reli. Our business is so organized that the supplies and product must 
be kept moving constantly. We can not move a day without railroad 
service. We are making 2,200 cars a day. The materials must be 
moved in and (ars out. I sincerely hope something can be done to 
avert the strike. Your efforts are appreciated here and should be 
commended by every citizen in the country, 

fiexey Forp. 


Forty-nine thousand men to go out of employment in one insti- 
tution, and that even before the hour fixed by the strike! Let 
your imaginations now run riot; give to them every impetus and 
power you muy be able to put back of them; yet the imagination 
of men can not portray the calamity which we escaped. 

There is a telegram here which throws just a little side light 
upon this matter. It is addressed to the President. I get it out 


of n newspaper : 


The PRESIDENT: 

Hundreds of fruit wers in this country who bad thousands of «cars 
of fruit ready to market, and on which their living expenses for the next 
year depended, give you full credit for preventing them from suffering 
a terrible loss had the railroad strike not been averted. This com- 
munity alone— 

Grand Junction, Colo,, a small place— 


This community alone could easily bave Jost a million dollars and suf- 
fered the worst business disaster in its history. Not only the fruit 
growers but citizens of all classes are grateful to you and congratulate 
you upon the success that cruwned your tirm., conscientious, and deter- 
mined efforts to avert this great national calamity. 
WALTER WALKER, 
Editor Daily Sentinel. 

Mr. President, there are times when wise and patriotic men 
do the thing that is necessary to avert a calamity, and they do 
not stop to haggle about just how it is going to be done. They 
can settle that afterwards. If there is a bombshell thrown 
through your roof, and it is about to explode and kill your 
family, and you haye time enough to reach over and pitch it 
out of the window, you do it, and you do not stop to raise the 
window in order to save a 15-cent pane of glass. You get 
the bomb outside. If your house is on fire, and you need 
water to put it out, you do not stop to investigate whether or 
not it is going to injure your clothing, or whether it is going 
to discommode somebody else if you draw a pail of water to 
throw on the flames. If you have any sense on earth, you 
get the bucket of water and ask permission from your neigh- 
bor afterwards. When a storm is raging, you undertake to 
save that which can be saved, and after the storm is over you 
then sit down to deliberate about cyclone cellars for the future, 

But not so with these men who would make politics out of 
anything, who would have willingly produced a strike if they 
had thought it would make a few votes for their party. Not 
so with them. They solemnly meet in party caucus, or party 
conference, or whatever you call it; they meet to determine a 
party policy. A crisis was before the Nation. It was impend- 
ing. It was about to fall upon us. If it did fall the devastat- 
ing effect would be felt for years to come, and ghastly horror 
would result in the land. With that situation before them, they 
came forward and said: “We have nothing to suggest except 
that we are ‘agin’’ whatever you gentlemen are going to do.” 
That, we are told, is to be the political issue of the campaign. 

I read from the Washington Herald of September 7: 
G. O. P. WILL WAR ON BIGHT-HOUR LAW—LEADERS DECIDE TO MAK ISSUB 

OF “ RAISED-WAGB ACT.” 
New York, September 6. 


ughbes's presidential campaign directors will sp 1 to voters to re- 
pudiate the Adamson labor act, not as an eight-hour law, but as a 
raised-wage law. 

After a conference to-day between Chairman Willcox, Senators WEEKS, 
WARREN, and OLIVER, of Pennsylvania, and National Committeeman 
12 the plans of the attack on the railroad legislation were out- 

n 

Senator WEEKS said: 

“ We are going to make a big issue of this misnamed eight-hour law. 
We call it the raised-wage law. We shall ask the voters to say whether 
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they approve of a group of men headed by the President forcing Con- 
prae to enact a law suddenly framed. with but a few days’ considera- 
yaad ana without the slightest inyestigation as to whether it is de- 

rable. $ 

“Not in 12 years of public life have T received so many protests 
against any one measure. I bave fully a thousand messages. hose in 
favo: of the Adamson Act all came from labor unions in practically the 
same language as if they had been written by Samuel Gompers himself. 
Those im opposition came from business men and employecs who are to 
derive no benefit from the law.” 


Of course I can understand why any of these distinguished 
gentlemen would not be much pleased with messages coming 
from union labor men, because, if I know anything about 
their record, they have represented in the Congress of the 
United States every day they have been here not human 
beings but dollars; not things that are sentient, that feel and 
think, but things that clink and chime and make the music 
that tickles the auditory nerve that connects their pockets. 

Of course that element of the Republican Party has always 
held that the ousiness of government is to take care of big 
business and let big business take care of the peoplc. Of course 
that element of the Republican Party has always and at all 
times, in season and out of season, taken its inspiration from 
those great institutions that furnish the fat for elections to a 
political committee, and take the fat out of the people after 
the elections to reimburse themselves for exvenditures. Of 
course one of the chief aposties of that kind of thought, the 
distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
necessarily is naturally fcund here to-day in opposition to the 
corrupt practice that proposes to cut off a source of political 
revenue, and at the same time to separate that element of his 
party to which he belongs from the source of its political in- 


spiration. 

On August 29 I reviewed briefly the position taken by Mr. 
Roosevelt on our European policy, and undertook to show that 
Mr. Hughes indorses that position. Since the date of that 
speech both of these eminent gentlemen have been talking. 

I now present cumulative evidence, and offer a few observa- 
tions upon the theme. Blood is thicker than water.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, speaking in Maine (Lewiston) on Aw 
gust 31, said: 


It is our high and solemn duty, both to prepare our own strength 80 
as to guarantee our own safety, also to treat every foreign nation, 
in any given crisis, as its conduct in that crisis demands. The citizen 
who does not act so and who endeavors to shape America’s policy in 
the Interest of the country from which he or his ancestors bave sprung 
is 2 true American a has no moral right to citizenship in this 
country. 

Any attempt to organize American citizens along politico-racial lines 
is a foul and evil thing. Any organization of American citizens which 
acts in the interest of a forcign power is guilty of moral treason to the 
Republic. It is because of such action that I condemn those prem. 
sional German-Americans who in our politics act as servants and allies 
of Germany, not as Americans interested solely in the honor and wel- 
fare of America; and I would condemn just as quickly English-Amert- 
cans or French-Americans or Trish-Americans cho acted in such man- 


ner, 

Since 1912 we have had four years of a policy which has been an opiate 
to the spirit of idealism. It has meant the relaxation of our moral 
fiber. orror of war, combined with sordid appeal of self-interest and 
fear, has paralyzed the national conscience, We have been told that 
even as between Belgium and Germany we should be neutral not only 
in act but in sympathy. 

His (Wilson's) task was not an especially difficult or dangerous task; 
but it needed a brave heart and a steady hand. Under his lead Amer- 
ica could and should have put itself at the bead of all the neutral 
nations, by its example, if not by direct diplomatic agreements, in de- 
manding that the war should te conducted in accordance with the 
usage of civilized nations, that international law should be observed, 
that the rights of neutrals and noncombatants should be respected 

If this spirit had animated nur administration, there would probably 
have been no invasion of Belgium. no feara of a like fate to terrorize 
other smaller nations. no torpedoing of merchant vessels, no bombarding 
of churches and hospitals, no massacring of tomen and children, no 
murder of Misa Cavell, no attempted extermination of the Armenians 
and Syrian Christians. We can not undo what has been done. But we 
can repudiate what has been done. We can regain our own self-respect 
and the respect of other nations for this country. We can put in power 
an administration which will throughout its term of power protect 
our own citizens and ive up to our national obligations. 

As between Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson, toho can doubt which is the 
man who will with austere courage stand for the national duty? 

We have against him (Wilson) in Afr. Hughes a man whose blie 
Nfe is a guaranty that whatever he says he will make good, and that 
all his words be borne out by his deeds. 


Mr. Hughes on the following day, September 1, read the speech 
and wired Roosevelt as follows: F 
À Kansas CITY, September 1, 1916. 
The Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT : 


I heartily congratulate you on the speech at Lewiston and warmly 
preciate your effective support. 
CHAS. E. HUGHES. 


That same day in his ađdress at Kansas City he referred to 
Roosevelt as That stalwart American acho woke the country,” 
and aped Roosevelt by saying, “ We want deeds to match words. 
We want a new tone in our life. J am not one of the kind that 
is too proud to ht.“ The following day in St. Louis he stated 


ap. 
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that he knew what was in Roosevelt’s Maine speech and indorsed 
every word of it, 
BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER. 

The foregoing quotations show that Roosevelt continues to 
denounce our German-American citizens, those thousands of 
men and women whose parents were born in Germany and who 
sympathize with the Fatherland because the blood of the Teu- 
tonic race is in their veins, This sympathy is not a “foul and 
evil thing,” but is natural and human, and it courses just as 
strong in British blood as in German, perhaps a little stronger 
at times. An investigation will show that practically all the 
Germans who immigrate to this country renounce their old alle- 
giance and become naturalized citizens of the United States, 
while, on the other hand, excluding the Irish, who have never 
been much in love with England, a large percentage of the people 
coming from Britain proudly retain and proclaim their British 
citizenship. 

The Republican presidential candidate springs from the most 
loyal of British stock, the Welsh. His father, Rev. David Charles 
Hughes, came to this country from Wales in 1855, barely seven 
years before the birth of the son. In the controversy now going 
on between Germany and England it is as natural for Mr, 
Hughes to sympathize with England as it is for a son or daugh- 
ter of a German immigrant to sympathize with that country 
which they still lovingly refer to as the Fatherland. Indeed, it is 
natural that Mr. Hughes should put the stamp of his approval 
upon all that Roosevelt, the hater and traducer of German- 
American citizens, utters. It is not remarkable that he should 
wire Roosevelt, indorsing the Maine speech and thanking him 
for it. 

Mr. President, I have replied to criticisms of the Democratic 
adininistration for enacting an eight-hour law applicable to 
men engaged in the hazardous business of railroading. I have 
called attention to the fact that every man on the other side 
of the Chamber who was present, with the single exception— 
an exception I did not make, but I now make it—of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre], voted against the eight- 
hour proposition. I repeat, because it is a matter in point, that 
the law applied only to men engaged in the hazardous business 
of running trains, 

I desire, in connection with those remarks, to read from a 
document that four short years ago was the law and gospel 
of the great Progressive Party. It was the doctrine upon which 
the great Progressive leader of that time stood, and upon 
which he made his campaign. I read from the Progressive 
platform adopted in 1912: 

The supreme duty of the National Government is the conservation of 


human resources through an cnlarged measure of social and Industrial 
justice. We pledge ourselves to work unceasingly in State and Nation 


or: 

Effective legislation looking to the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, OUPS ONRI diseases, overwork, involuntary unemployment, and 
other injurious effects incident to modern industry. 

The fixing of minimum safety and health standards for the various 
occupations and the exercise of the public authority of State and Nation, 
including the Federal control over interstate commerce and the taxing 
power to maintain such standards, 

The prohibition of child labor. 

Minimum wage standards for working women, to provide a “ living 
wage" in all industrial occupations, 

The general prohibition of night work for women and the establish- 
ment of an eight-hour day for women and young persons. 

One day's rest in seven for all wageworkers. 

The 8-hour day in continuous 24-hour industries. 

The abolition of the conyict contract-labor system; substituting a 
system of prison production for governmental consumption only and the 
n of prisoners’ earnings to the support of their dependent 

‘amilies. 

Publicity as to wages, hours, and conditions of labor; full reports 
upon Industrial accidents and diseases, and the opening to public in- 
5 of all tallies, weights, measures, and check systems on labor 

roducts, 
si Standards of compensation for death by industrial accident and in- 
qey and trade disease which will transfer the burden of lost earnin: 

‘om ma families of working people to the industry and thus to the 
community. 

The protection of home life against the hazards of sickness, irregular 
employment, and old age through the adoption of a system of social 
insurance adapted to American use. 

The development of the creative labor power of America by lifting 
the last load of illiteracy from American youth and establishing con- 
tinuation schools for industrial education under public control and 
encouraging agricultural education and demonstration in rural schools. 

The establishment of industrial research laboratories to put the 
methods of discoveries of science at the service of American producers. 

We favor the organization of the workers, men and women, as a 
means of protecting their interests and of promoting their progress. 


Mr. President, what has become of the sacred principles of 
the Bull Moose Party? When we voted on the eight-hour law, 
where were the Senators who in 1912 subscribed to the Pro- 
gressive platform which expressly advocated the fixing of an 
eight-hour day in occupations that are continuous during the 
24 hours? That exactly fits the railroads. The case we had 
before us came exactly within the terms of the plank to which 
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the Bull Moose Party in 1912, without investigation, I pre- 
sume—for that was the complaint the other day—uuhesitat- 
ingly committed itself, and upon which it made its compaign to 
the people of the United States. 

Now, when the Democratic Party, in the presence of a great 
crisis and emergency, in order to prevent infinite damage to the 
people of this country, adopted an eight-hour day strictly in lihe 
and conformity with the plank of the Bull Moose platform, you 
hear every Bull Mooser in the Senate roaring almost as Joudly 
as they did when Roosevelt betrayed them into the hands of 
the standpatters. 

I want the country to understand how completely these gen- 
tlemen have now taken the back track; that is, how com- 
pletely some of them have taken the back track. It is still to 
be hoped that there are in the country some real Bull Moosers 
who believed in this platform who will stand by the Democratic 
Party for enacting the eight-hour day applicable to railroad 
employees. 

Mr. President, while I am on my fect I want to ask leave to 
put in the Recorp some documents. ; 

I ask to put into the Record the veto message of Gov. Hughes, 
of New York, dated June 11, 1907, in which he vetoed the 2-cent 
railroad fare bill of that State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Without objection, that will be included. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PROVIDING FOR A MAXIMUM RAILWAY PASSENGER FARE, WITH CERTAIN 
EXCEPTIONS, OF 2 CENTS PER MILE, 
State OF New York, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, June 1, 1997. 
To the Assembly: 

I return herewith, without my I N Assembly bill No. 2269, 
entitled “An act to amend the railroad law, in relation to rates of fare.’ 

This bill with specified exceptions provides for a maximum passenger 
fare of 2 cents per mile upon the railroads in this State. Steam rail- 
roads less than 150 miles in length which are not within the counties 
of New York and Kings (or within the limits of an incorporated city) 
are permitted a higher maximum charge of 3, 4, and 5 cents a mile, 
according to the length of line, unless through consolidation, lease, or 
control they form a part of a system whose combined lines exceed 150 
1 55 12 v ich case the proyision for a maximum rate of 2 cents a mile 
8 applicable, 

The passage of the bill was not preceeded by legislative investigation 
or suitable inquiry under the authority of the State. Nor is the fixing 
of this rate predicated on reports or statistics officially collated which 
would permit a fair conclusion as to the justice of its operation with ref- 
erence to the railroads within its purview. It plainly reflects dissatisfac- 
tion with existing conditions and an effort to provide a remedy througa 
arbitrary action. It seems cee. to have been the result of annoying 
requirements and discriminations in connection with the sale of mileage 
books on certain roads. 

The bill represents a policy seriously mistaken and pregnant with 
disaster. It is of the utmost Importance that the management of our 
railroad corporations should be subject to strict supervision by the 
State and that regulations compelling the observance of the law and 
proper and adequate service should be rigidly enforced. It is the duty 
of these corporations to provide transportation of passengers and goods 
a hereon rates, and the State should compel the performance of this 

gation. 

But injustice on the part of railroad corporations toward the public 
does not justify Injustice on the part of the State toward the railroad 
corporations, The action of government should be fair and impartial, 
and upon this every citizen, whatever his interest, is entitled to insist. 
We shall make matters not better but worse if to cure one wrong we 
establish another. The fact that those in control of railroad corpora- 
tions have been gay of grossly improper financiering and of illegat 
and injurious discriminations in charges points clearly to the necessity 
of effective State action, but does not require or warrant arbitrary 
reprisals. In deasing with these questions democracy must demonstrate 
its rags pee to act apon deliberation and to deal queti: 

It is of the greatest importance not only that raflroad corporations 
should be compelled to respect their public obligations, but also that 
they should be permitted to operate under conditions which will give 
a fair return for their service. Upon this depends not simply the 
security of investors but the security of their employees and the pro- 
tection of every form of industry and commerce through the mainte- 
nance and extension of necessary transportation facilities, Nothing 
could be more W to the interests of the community as a whole 
than to cripple transportation corporations by arbitrary reduction of 
earnings, t may be said that a 2-cent ssenger rate is not so ex- 
treme as to have a very injurious result. ut this is a debatable ques- 
tion. Large and prosperous suburban communities have been built up 
through the offer of commutation rates much less than the proposeil 
maximum. Upon the maintenance of these rates many thousands ot 
our citizens zey Considerable differences exist between the railroad 
corporations with respect to the territory they serve and the cost of 
service, and it is manifest that what would be fair for one might be 
far from fair for another. An — 81550 dislocation of tariffs by the 
flat of the legislature without investigation is a matter of serious con- 
cern. The best that could be sald for such legislation would be that 
it should be regarded as an isolated case and not as a precedent.. For 
if flat freight rates, cither for all commodities or for different kinds 
of commodities were similarly to be fixed by the legislature without 
investigation or peene: ascertainment of their justice our railroad 
business and our industrial and commercial interests would be thrown 
into confusion. . 

I do not mean to be understood as saying that a maximum 2-cent pas- 
senger rate would be unreasonably low. It might be high enough in 
many cases. Possibly it would be high enough in all cases. I fully 
appreciate the fact that those who have promoted this bill believe that 
such a rate would be fair, But I deem it most important that the 
policy of manns with matters of this sort arbitrarily, by legislative rule 
of general application without reference to the demands of justice in 
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Every workingman, every 
tradesman, and every citizen. beleving himself to have aught at stake 


particular cases, shculd.. be condemned. 


in. the prosperity of the country should determinedly oppose it. For 
it not only threatens the stability. of business: enterprise which- makes 
our prosperity possible, hut it substitutes. unreasom ſor sound judgmeut, 
the ill-considered. demands: of resentment for the spirit of fair play, and 
makes impossible patient and honorable effort to correct abuses. 

There is a better way. It has already been pointed: out in the legis- 
lation oi this State. It is: practically impossible, in view, of the nature 
of the problems and the many questions requiring consideration for 
the legislature to deal directly with railroad rates in a satisfactory 
manner. Where a matter requires investigation in order that a just 
result may be reached, the obvious course is to create a body wnich can 
investigate, with expert assistance, as summarily. as possible, aml which 
shall have adequate power to make appropriate orders. Such a body 
has been, created in this: State through the public-service commission 
law recently enacted, : 

Provision is made fer inquiry. into matters of freight rates and pas- 
senger fares, and foc the fixing of such rates as shall be found just anıl 
reasonable, It a passenger rate of 2 cents a mile is just and reasouabie 
it. van be fixed); if it ie not just and reasonable it should not be fixed, 

It will be said that this requires time and investigation. But it wilk 
not require any longer time or any more protracted. investigation than 
are necessary, to reach a right result. The interests of the country are 
so great and our individnal interests are so closely interwoven that it 


is to the highest degree dangerous to give encouragement to the spirit f 


of impatience with the orderly processes of inquiry. 

It may also be said: that many other States have adopted similar 
legislation. If the principle of that legislation be so „we could 
readily follow the precedent; but if it be unsound, there is the greater 
reason. why it should not be followed. The State of New York has 
provided 3 to settle these questions jus to all with as much 
dispatch as possible It is to the interest of all that this machinery 
should be made as pe and efficient as possible. It is to the interest 
of none that it shonla be discarded because of preference for arbitrary 
legislative action.. 

If this bill were to become a law, it would most probably lead in many 
cases—on account of pretended: or real necessity—to economies in service 


and to readjustment of rates now lower, to the annoyance and injury: 


of considerable numbers of the traveling public for which the gain to 
others would not necessarily. compensate. — 0 the renee of such: 
a statute would most certainly. be contes in protracted. litigation, 
the result of which, to say the least, would be in doubt. At a critical 
time, when the interests of all demand that reason and judgment should 
control in dealing with such: matters, we should have abandoned our true 
line of action and facilitated still wider departures, 
I therefore disapprove this bill. 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. REED.. I ask to print in the Recorp as part of my re- 


marks the veto message of Gov. Hughes, dated June 15, 1907. in 


which. he vetoed the full-crew train bill when, passed, by the 
General. Assembly of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PROVIDING FOR ADDITIONAL BRAKEMEN FOR FREIGHT TRAINS. 
STATE. or New Yors, Executive CHAMBER, 
Albany, dune 15, 1907. 
To the Assembly: 

I return herewith, without my approval, Assembly bill No. 455 (Sen- 
ate reprint No. 1338), entitled, “Aa act, to better protect the lives of 
railroad employees.” 

This bill provides that it shall be unlawful: for any railroad: company 
in the State of New York that runs more than four freight trains. in 
24 hours.” to run over any part o“ its read outside of yard: limits an 
freight train composed of more than 20 cars with less than a fuil 
crew of persons, to wit, one engineer, one fireman, one conductor, 
and three brakemen; or a light engine without cars without a crew. 
composed of one engineer, one fireman, one conductor or fagman, when 
running a distance of 1 miles or more from starting point. 


According to present practice freight trains are very poset rated 
with a crew of five persons, and the object of this bill is to 5 —— the 
employment of an additional brakeman. The necessity for this said 


to lie in the fact that without three brakemen the freight trains are in- 
sufficiently manned, that firemen are compel) to leave their 
places in all kinds of weather to throw switches when the two brake- 
men. are required respectively to go ahead of and behind the tram. 
This hill, however, vpon the facts devel before me upon the 
hearing and undisputed, is clearly unconstitutional. Such a measure 
should define the service ui with suitable reference to circum- 
stances and conditions so that the law would apply in proper cases and 
not otherwise. The bill takes no account of the differences between the 
different roads and parts of roads, in trackage and switching facilities, 
and of the fact that what may be necessary in the case of some rail- 
roads may be wholly unnecessary in others In the case of the New 
York Centra: Railroad it was shown that the trackage and switching 
facilities on its main lines were of such a character as to make unneces- 


sany the loyment of a third brakeman in accordance with the pro- 
1 of the bill. This was frankly conceded by supporters of the 

To: tue expe! of æ very large amount of money (esti- 
mated. at several hundred thousand dollars annually) withou Bier 


sity for the outlay, is simply arbitrary exaction and a taking of propert. 
without due process of aw. The Diin does not refer 3 
to proper standard of necessity or provide any criterion by which 
its proper application under varying conditions to be determined. 
It contains an absolute -requirement which upon the facts conceded 
before me can not be justified. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. REED: F ask to put into the Recor: as: part of my re- 
marks the opinion im the case: of Lawlor against Loewe, gen- 
erally known. as the Danbury Hat case, which is printed in 
volume 225, of the- United: States Supreme Courts Reports, be- 
ginning at page 522, the opinion being by Mr. Justice Holmes 
and coneurred in by Mr. Justice Hughes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court. 

This: is rm action under the act of July 1890, chapter 647, sec- 
tion 7. Twenty-sixth Statutes, pages 209 an: 210, for a. combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of commerce among the States, specifically 
directed agairst the plaintiffs (defendants in error), among others, 
and effectively: carried out with the infliction of great damage. The 
declaration was held good on demurrer in Loewe v. Lawlor (208, U. S. 
274). where it will be found set forth at length, The substance of 
the charge is that the plaintiffs were hat manufacturers who employed 
nonunion labor; that the defendants were members of the United 
Hatters. of North America and also of the American Federation of 
Labor; that in. pursuance of a generat scheme to unionize the labor 
employed by manufacturers of fur hats (a pu previously made 
effective inst all but a few manufacturers), the defendants and 
other members of the United Hatters caused the American Federation 
of Labor to declare a boycott against the plaintiffs and against all 
hats sold by the plaintiffs to dealers in other States and against deal- 
ers who should dea! in them; and that they carried out their plan 
with such success thst they have restrained or destroyed the plaintiff's 


commerce with. other States. The case now has been tried, the plaintiffs 
have got a verdict, and the judgment of. the district court has been. 
on ya cireait court of appeals. (209 Fed. Rep., 721; 126 
See r * 


The grounds for discussion under the statute that were not cut 
‘away by the decision upon the demurrer have been narrowed still fur- 


1 ther — the trial by the case of Eastern States Retail Lumber Deal 
ers“ 


tion v. ig tg States. (234 U. S., 600.) 


de the law otherwise 


those whose names appear therein, among an important bang! of. pos- 
n 


E of such reports, is within the prohibitions, of the Sherman Act 
j f it is intended to restrain and restrains commerce among the States. 
| It requires, more than the blindnese of justice not to see that 
branches of the United Hatters and the Federatiom of Labor, to bo 
‘of which the defendants, belonged, in pursuance of a plan emanati 
from: headquarters. made use of zuch lists, and of the primary an 
‘secondary boycott in their effort to subdue the plaintiffs to their de- 
mands. The union labe: was used and a strike of the plaintiffs’ em- 
‘ployees was ordered: and carried: ont to the same end, and the purs 
pose to break up the plaintiffs’ commerce affected: the quality of the 
‘acts. (Loewe u. Lawlor, 208: U. S., 274. 299.) We agree with the 
circuit court of appeals. that a combination and conspiracy forbidden 
‘by the statute were proved, and that the question: is narrowed to. the 
responsibility. of the defendants for what was done by the sanction 
and procurement of the societies above named: 
The court in. substance instructed: the Jury that if these members 
‘paid. their dues and continued to delegate authority to their officers 
unlawfully to interfere with the plaintiffs’ interstate commerce in such 
‘circumstances that they knew or ought to have known, and such 
officers were warantet in the belief that they were acting in the mat- 
ters within their delegated authority. then such members were jointly 
liable, and no-others [> seems to us that this instruetion sufficiently 
guarded the defendants” rights, and that the defendants got all that 
they were entitled to ask in not being hel? chargeable with knowledge 
as matter cf law. It is a tax on credulity to ask anyone to believe 
that members of labor unions at that time did not know that the 
ri and secondary boycott and the use of the We don't patron- 
20 or Unfalr list were means expected to be employed in the effort 
te unionize sho Very possibly they were thought to lawful. (See 
Gompers: v. United’ States. 233 U. S.. 604.) By the constitution of the 
United Hatters the directors are to use all the means in their power“ 
to bring mee = “not under our jurisdiction” “into the trade.” The 
by-laws provide a separate: fund to be kept for strikes, lockouts. and: 
agitation for the union abel. Members are forbidden to sell nonunion 
hats The Federation: of Labor, with which the hatters were affiliated, 
had nization of labor for one of its objects. helped affiliated unions 
in trade disputes, and te that end, before the present trouble. had pro- 
vided in its constitution for prosecuting and had prosecuted many what 
it called boycotts. Their conduct in this and former cases. was 
made public especially among the members in- every possible way. 
If the words of the documents en their face and without lanation 
did not authorize what was dune, the evidence of what was done pub- 
licly and habitually showed) their meaning and how they were in- 
terpreted. The jury couid not but find that by the usage of the unions 
the acts complai of were authorized, and authorized without ard 
to their Interference with commerce among the States. We. think it 
unneeessary to repeat the evidence of the publicity of this particular 
struggle in the common newspapers and union prints, evidence that 
made it almost inconceivable that the defendants, all living in the 
neighborhood of the plaintiffs, did not know what was done in the 
cific case. If they did rot know that, they were bound to know 
the constitution of their societies, and at least well might be found to 
havea known- how the words of those constitutions had been: construed 
the act. 

It is suggested that injnstice was done by the judge speaking of 
“proof” that in carrying out the object of the associations unlawful 
means had been used with their e The judge cautioned the 
ury with special care not to take their view of what had been proved 

m him, gol even farther than he need have gone. (Graham v. 
United States, 231 U. S.. 474. 480.) But the context shower plainly 
that proof was used here in a popular way for evidence and must 
have n understood in that sense. 

Damages aceruing since the action began were allowed. but only 
such as were the consequence of acts done before and constituting 


art 
of the cause of action declared on. ‘This was correct. (New York, 
Lake Erie & Western R. R. v. Estill, 147 U. S., 591. 615, 616.) We 


shall not discuss the objecu.cns to evidence separately and in detail, as 


we find no: error requiring it. The introduction of newspapers, etC., 
was. proper in large rt ta show publicity in places an directions 
where the facts. were- likely to be orought home to the defendants, and 
also to prove an intended and detrimental consequence of the principal 
acts, not to speak of other unds. The reason given by customers 
for ceasing to deal with sellers of the Loewe hats. including letters 
from dealers to Loewe & Co., were admissibe. (3 Wigmore, Evidence, 
sen 1729, 2.) We need not repeat or add to what was said by the 
arcuit court of appeais wita regard to eviden-e of the payment of 
dues after this suit was . AnA in short neither the argument nor 
the perusal of the voluminous brief for the plaintiffs in error shows 
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that they suffered any injustice or that there was any. error requiring 
the judgment 10 be reversed. 
Judgment affirmed. 


Mr. REED, I ask to put into the Recorp the veto message 
dated January 5, 1910, of Gov. Hughes, of New York, in which 
he vetoed the income-tax amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


IN SENATE, 

` January 5, 1910. 
SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR SUBMITTING TO THE LEGISLATURE 

CERTIFIED COPY OF A RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS ENTITLED “ JOINT 

RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF run 

UNITED STATES.” 

Stare OF New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, January 5, 1910, 
Vo the Legistature: 

I have received from the Sccretary of State of the United States a 
certified copy of a resolution of Congress entitled! Joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States,” and in 
accordance with nis request I submit it to your honorable body for such 
action as may be had thereon, 

The amendment proposed by this joint resolution, adopted by two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress, is as follows: 

“ART. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any census or enumeration.” 

The power to lay a tax 2 incomes, without apportionment, was 
long e to be possessed by the Federal Government and has been 
repeat exercised. Such taxes were laid and paid for the purpose of 
meeting the exigencies caused by the Civil War. 

In 1805, in the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co, 
(158 U. S., 601), the United States Supreme Court decided that taxes 
on the rents or income of real estate, and taxes on personal property 
or on the income of personal property, are direct taxes and hence under 
the Constitution can not be imposed without apportionment among 
the several States according to their respective 8 

It was not the function of the court, and it did not attempt, to de- 
eide whether or not a Federal income tax was desirable. It simpiy 

- interpreted the Constitution according to the judgment of the ma- 

: 3 of its members and left the question of the advisability of con- 
erring such a power upon the Federal Government to be determined In 
the constitutional method. 

The limitations so placed upon the Federal taxing power are thus 
described by Mr. Justice Harlan in his dissenting opinion : 

“Any atiem t upon the part of Congress to apportion among the 
States, upon the basis simply of their population, taxation of persenal 
property or of incomes, would tend to arouse such indi nation among 
the freemen of America that it would never be repeated. When, there- 
fore, this court adjudges, as It does now adjudge, that Congress can not 
im a duty or tax upon personal property, or upon income arising 
either from rents of real estate or from personal property, including 
invested personal prapori bonds, stocks, and Investments of all kinds, 
except by apportioning the sum to be so. raised among the States ac- 
cording to population, it practically decides that, without an amendment 
of the Constitution—two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and three- 
fourths of the States concurring—such property and incomes can never 
be made to contribute to the support of the National Government.” 
(Id., pp. 671, 672.) $- 9 * 

“ Incomes arising from trades, omployments, callings, and professions 
can be taxed, under the rule of uniformity or equality, by both the 
National Government and the respective State governments, while in- 
comes from property, bonds, stocks, and investments can not, under 
the present decision, be taxed by the National Government except 
under the impracticable rule of apportionment among the States ac- 
cording to popie non, No sound reason for such a discrimination has 
been or can su ted.” (Id., p. 680.) ‘ 

I am in favor of conferring upon the Federal Goyernment the power 
to lay and collect an income tax without apportionment among the 
States according to population. I believe that this power should be 
held by the Federal Government so as properly to equip it with the 
means of meeting national exigencies, 

But the power to tax incomes should not be granted in such terms 
as to subject to Federal taxation the incomes derived from bonds issued 
by the State Itself, or those issued by municipal governments organized 
under the State's authority. To place the borrowing capacity of the 
State and of its rig oppor agencies at the mercy of the Federal 
taxing power wonld be an impairment of the essential rights of the 
State which, as its officers, we are bound to defend. 

You are called upon to deal with a specific proposal to amend the 
Constitution, and your action must necessarily be determined not by 
a general consideration of the propriety of a just Federal income tax, 
or of giving to tbe Federal Government the power to lay such a tax, 
but whether or not the particular proposal is of such a character as 
to. warrant your assent. 

This proposal is that the Federal Government shall have the power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source derived.” 

It is to be borne in mind that this is not a mere statute, to be con- 
strued in the light of constitutional restrictions, express or implied, 
but a proposed amendment to the Constitution itself, which, if ratified, 
a > in effect a grant to the Federal Goyernment of the power which 

defines. ; 

The comprehensive words “from whatever source derived,” if taken 
in their natural sense, would inciude not only incomes from ordinary 
real or personal property, but also incomes derived from State and mu- 
nicipal securities. 

It may be urged that the amendment would be limited by construc- 
tion. But there can be no satisfactory assurance of this. The words 
in terms are all inclusive. An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is the most important of political acts, and there should 
be no amendment expressed in such terms as to afford the opportunity 
ror E edora action in violation of the fundamental conditions of State 
authority. 8 

I am not now referring to the advantage which the States alent 
derive from the exclusive power to tax incomes from Property, or to the 
arguinent that for this reason the power to tax such incomes shall be 
withheld from the Federal Government, To that argument I do not 
assent. 


I am referring to a proposal to authorize a tax which might be laid. 
in fact, upon the instrumentalities of State government. In order that 
a market may be provided for State bonds and for municipal bonds, and 
that thus means may be afforded for State and local administration, 
such securities from time to time are excepted from taxation. In 
this way lower rates of interest are id than otherwise would be 
possible, To permit such securities to the subject of Federal taxa- 
tion is to place such limitations upon the borrowing power of the Stale 
as to make the performance of the functions of local government 4 
matter of Federat grace. 

This has been repeatedly recognized. In the case of The Collector r. 
Day ASSAY onal p. 127), decided in 1870, the United States Supreme 

‘ourt said : 

“It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Constitu- 
tion that probibits the General Government from taxing the means and 
instrumentalitics of the States, nor Is there any prohibiting the States 
from taxing the means and instrumentalities of that Government. In 
both cases the exemption rests upon necessary implication and js up- 
held by the great law o° self-preservation, aS any government whose 
means employed in conducting its operations, if subject to the control 
of another and distinct government, can exist only at the mercy of that 
government, Of what avail are these means if another power may 
tax them at discretion?’ 

„In the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S., pp. 
584-585), Chief Justice Fuller said, Fe to the tax upon incomes 
from municipal bonds, one of the matters there involved: 

“A municipal corporation is the representative of the State and one 
of the instrumentaliues of the State government. It was long ago de- 
termined that the property and revenues of municipal corporations are 
not subjects of Federal taxation. * © But we think the same 
want of power to tax the property or revenues of the States or their 
instrumentalitics exists in relation to a tax on the income from their 
securities.” § 

In the same case, Mr, Justice Field said (id., p. 601): 

These bonds and securities are as Important to the performance of 
the duties cf the State as like bonds and securities of the United States 
are important to the e e of their duties, and are as exempt 
from the taxation of the United States as the former are exempt from 
the taxation of the States,” 

And the learned justice added, quoting from United States ». Rall- 
road Co, (17 Wali., pp. 322, 327), as follows: 

“The right of the States to administer their own affairs through 
thelr legislative, executive, and judicial departments in their own 
manner through their own agencies, is conceded by the uniform de- 
cisions of this court, and by the practice of the Federal Government 
from its organization. ‘This carries with it an exemption of those 
agencies and instruments from the taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If they may be taxed lightly, they may be taxed heavily; if 
justly, oppressively. Their operation may be impeded and may be dce- 
stroyed, if any interference is permitted. Hence, the. beginning of 
18 taxation is not allowed on the one side, is not claimed on the 
other. 

While the justices of the court in the Pollock case differed in opinion 
upon the question whether a tax upon income from property was a 
direct tax and as such could not be Jaid without apportionment, they 
were unanimous in their conclusion that no Federal tax could be laid 
upon the income from municipal bonds. Mr, Justice White, who dis- 
sented in the Pollock case with regard to other questions, as to this 
said (157 U. S., on p. 652): 

“The authorities cited in the opinion are decisive of this question. 
They are relevant to one case and not to the other, because, in the 
one case, there is full power in the Federal Government to tax, the 
only controversy being whether the tax imposed is direct or indirect; 
while in the other there is no power whatever in the Foderal Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, the levy, whether direct or indirect, is beyond 
the taxing power.” 

It is certainly significant that the words “from whatever source 
derived,” have been introduced into the proposed amendment as if it 
were the intention to make it impossible for the claim to be urged 
that the income. from any property, even though it consist of the 
bonds of the State or of a municipality organized by it, will be ro- 
moxed from the reach of the taxing power of the Federal Government. 

The immunity from Federal taxation that the State and its in- 
strumentalities of government now enjoy is derived not from any 
express provision of the Federal Constitution, but from what has been 
deemed to be necessary implication. Who can say that any such im- 
plication with respect to fhe proposed tax will survive the adoption 
of this explicit and comprehensive amendment? 

We can not suppose that Congress will not seek to tax incomes 
derived from securities issued by the State and its municipalities. 
It has repeatedly endeavored to lay. such taxes and its efforts have 
been defeated only by implied constitutional restriction which this 
amendment threatens to destroy. Whlle we may desire that the Fed- 
eral Goyernment may be equipped with all necessary national powers 
in order that it may perform its national function we must be equally 
solicitous to secure the essential bases af State government. 

I therefore deem it my duty, as. Governor of the State, fo recommend 
that this proposed amendment should not be ratified. 

CHARLES E. Heorkrs. 


(From N. Y. Senate docs., 133d sess.. 1910, vol. 1, No. 3.) 


Mr. REED. I ask to put into the Recorp the veto message 
of Goy. Hughes in which he vetoed the bill which reduced 
charges upon street railways to 5 cents unless the public-service 
commission should see fit to give permisSion to raise the price 
above 5 cents. The message is dated May 23, 1908. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. > 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From public papers of Gov. Hughes, 1908, p. 93.) 


Providing for a 5-cent fare on rallroads, other than a steam or trunk 
line, within any city or village, unless the public-service commission 
gives its consent to an additional fare. 

Starz or New YORK, 
EXKCUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, May 23, 1908, 
Memorandum filed with assembly bill No. 1603, entitled “An act to 


amend the railroad law in relation to the rate of fare.” 
Not approved. 


1916. 
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This bill provides, in effect, that no railroad (other than a steam or 
trunk-line raflroad) shall charge more than 5 cents for any continuous 
ride on the lines operated or controlled by it within any city or 
village, unless the public-service commission shall give its consent to 
au additional fare. 

It is plainly intended to affect charges over existing lines. It estab- 
lishes a maximum rate of 5 cents without regard to the length of the 
route or the reasonableness of such a fare. In other words, it is an 
arbitrary maximum imposed by legislative fiat. But it is clear that if 
the rate is not a reasonable one and if the requirement would operate 
as a confiscation of the company’s property, the legislature can not 
impose it, The attempt to enforce such a rate under such circum- 
stances would be abortive, as a successful appeal could be made to the 
courts. It is idle to suppose that the companies can be compelled to 
reduce their fares to 5 cents merely because the legislature says so. 

` Whether a 5-cent fare is a fair one depends upon facts and not 
upon sentiment, desire, or premo Whether the result be agreeable 
or disagreeable, it inevitably will be reached only after the facts have 
been ascertained and considered. Justice requires this, and under the 
Constitution the requirement will be enforced. 

The proper way to deal with these matters is to provide for inyesti- 

tion in which the whole subject can be considered, specious cl 

fted out, and a result just both to the corporations and to the public 


arrived at. 

It may be said that the provisions of this bill with regard to the 
Public ce Commission has this effect. But this is not the case. 
The bill provides for a flat rate of 5 cents unless the commission con- 
sents to a higher fare. It does not provide that the commission shall 
ascertain or fix a just and reasonable rate or that an increase shall 
be allowed because it is just and reasonable, Evidently the bill was 
drawn not toe give the commission power to fix a just and reasonable 
rate but to fix a rate by statute with a provision for appeal from 
the legislature to the commission and without any proper indication 
of the conditions under which the appeal is to be heard. 

This can o result in confusion, affor „ as it would, opportunity 
for protracted litigation over the validity of such a statute and post- 
boning the proper settlement of the real question involved. 

It is h ly important that we should have transportation in our 
cities at the lowest fair rates. It is desirable that in New York City 
there should be low rates from the Ney quarters to the breathing 
spots in the outlying districts and by the sea. ‘The sure way and the 
only way to make p ess in this direction is through the ascer- 
tainment of the essential facts and the making of reasonable rates in 
accordance with the facts. This bill is wrong in principle and is not 
adapted to secure the desired result. I can net approve it. 


“CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. REED. In the light of these vetoes, I am wondering 
how long it would have taken him, if he had been President, 
to have made up his august mind as to the kind of legislation 
that ought- to be enacted to settle this strike question, and 
how many long months the country would have suffered, and 
just how much it would have cost us to have had Hughes 
President instead of Woodrow Wilson. 

There is one thing further I want to put in the Recorp, not 
because I indorse it, but because it is a very interesting contri- 
bution by an eminent lawyer—an article dealing with the 
legal phases of the child-labor law, by Mr. Fauntleroy, of 


St. Louis. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 


will be pursued. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The pro) l enactment by Congress of a Federal law for the - 
lation of child labor in the several States would be a palpable violation 
of the Constitution of the United States. In fact, it would be revolu- 
tionary. I.am 1 in favor of a strict tion of child labor 
which would protect the health and welfare of all young children, but 
it is a right and duty that belongs only to the Staté governments. To 
allow the Federal Government to Intervene in such matters would be 
to destroy the fundamental principles of our Government. 

The regulation of child labor is a matter of internal-police power, 
is kindergarten constitutional law that the police powers are 
2 — inherent rights that belong only to the several States of this 

0 x 


In the License Cases, reported in 5 Howard 504, the Supreme Court 
of the United States sald: M But what are the police — of a State? 
They are nothing more or less than the poyer of government inher- 
ent in every patos pl’ Phd the extent of its dominions.” In the case 
of Moore v. State of Illinois, reperted in 14 Howard 15, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in opinion written by Justice Gas, 
of Pennsylvania, said: “The power to make municipal regulations. for 
the restraint and punishment of crime, for the preservation of the 
health and morals of her citizens, and for the public peace has never 
been surrendered by the States, or restrained by the Constitution of the 
Cat Se Tal wel ine atte unconsttationality of tha proposed 

nowing we e utter unconstitutio: 0 TO; Fed- 
eral law, on account of its being a W grea Tae the lee powers of 
the States, its advocates hive attempted to disguise it under the pre- 
155 application of the interstate- commerce clause of the Con- 
ution. 

Appending the word interstate to a law which is merely a - 
tion does not give it any validity, Chief Justice Marshall, f 
Justice Chase, one of the founders of the ublican Party, and an 
orthodox Hamlltonian, and Chief Justice Walte, sppointed. by Gen. 
Grant, and also an orthodox Hamiltonian, have all said in delivering 
their opinions for the Supreme Court of the United States that the 
Federal Government is one of delegated, limited, and enumerated 
powers, and that the Government must look to the Constitution to 
find out what its powers can be. Its powers being all delegated, it 

no inherent powers. Implied powers are not inherent wers. 
Any law passed by Congress in violation of the Federal Constitution 


is ultra vires. 

There is nothing unhygienic or defective in the goods made by child 
labor. The attack is not made on the goods but on the employers of 
the makers of the goods. These goods in nowise endanger the health 
of the people of the several States of this Union. Their manufacture 
injures the health and education of the children who help to make 
them. but these matters are under the control of the States of which 
the children are residents, and nat of the General Government, 


The hypocrisy of the advocates of this pro) law is transparent. 
They are_appealing to the sympathy of mankind for children, and are 
keeping arguments concerning interstate commerce in the background. 
87 oe. Ae ae order to get votes, because they know unless they do so 

‘ail. 

‘Phe origin of this attempted law is the jealousy of the manufactur- 
ers of one State of those of another. 

rag 5 trust and monopoly in the United States has its headquarters 
either Boston or New York. Lord Chief Justice Popham, of Eng 
land, said 5 was against common law aud common right. The 
Statutes of every State of this Union, as well as of the United States, 
make mai ae a public offense. Let some one introduce into Con- 
gress a bill forbidding the transportation through and sale in the 
United States of any article manufactured by a trust or ace ef and 
you will then hear a howl go up from Boston to Chicago, and this 
unconstitutional childlabor law will then die an early death. AN 
centralizers and admirers of Chief Justice Marshall say that the 
8 decision he ever rendered was McCulloch r. State of Mary- 
and. 

In that decision he says: “No political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breaking down the lines which separate the States 
and of compounding the American people into one common mass.” 

As late as the year 1909 the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Keller ẹ¢ United States, reported in 213 United States, 158, 
in an opinion written by Justice Brewer, an orthodox Republican and 
Hamiltonian, said: “ To ex rate in the one direction and restrict in 
the other will tend to substitute one consolidated government for the 

resent Federal system. We should never forget the declaration in 
s vt. White (7 Wall., 700), that the Constitution in all its provi- 

— looks to an indestructible Union composed of indestructible 
es. 

Thomas Jefferson, the master of the science of government, said, in 
his famous first inaugural address: What I deem the essential princi- 
ples of our Government and, consequently, those which ought to shape 
its administration, are the support of the State governments in all their 
rights as the most competent administrations for our domestic concerns 
and the surest bulwarks peinst antirepublican tendencies, and the 
preservation of the General Government in its whole constitutional 
vigor as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad.” 

the American people wish to sce our Federal Government turned 
into a centralized bureaucratic despotism? 
CORNELIUS H. FACNTLEROY. 

Sr. Loris. 


Mr. REED. I also ask permission to insert in the Recoxn, 
without reading, as a part of my remarks, an article by Mr. 
Benson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHARLES E, HUGHES. 
[By Allan L. Benson.] 


We shall see, if we scrutinize the facts carefully, that the Republican 
Party this year has the same claim to the support of 90 per cent of the 
American people that a chicken hawk has to the support of chickens. 
A political party must be judged by its candidates, its platform, and the 
men who make its candidates and its platform. Judged by these stand- 
ards, the Republican Party this year is particularly bad. its candidates 
are the life-long servants of the plutocracy. Its platform is the last 
word in insincerity, hypocrisy, and rapacity. The men who made the 
candidates and the platform are the sort of men who like such candi- 
dates and such a platform. Roosevelt is thrown in as a supporter for 

measure. ithout Roosevelt, the element of insincerity in the 
publican campaign could hardly have escaped observation. With 
Roosevelt, it blazes up like a burning haystack at midnight. : 

Mr. Hughes is the stalking horse of a group of bad men. It is the 

pu 0 


Without objection, that course 


these men to throw this country on its back and pick its 
poe ets. They have chosen Mr. Hughes to assist them because Mr. 

ughes has, among persons who do not know him, a good reputation. 
It has always been the good fortune of Mr. Hughes to escape the 
censure that he deserved and received praise to which he was not 
entitled. As an ideal candidate of the bing class, he also has about 
him a certain air of religion. A religious atmosphere is a political 
asset, Mr. an ge is not only the son of a Baptist clergyman, but in 
ears gone by, he was the superintendent of the Sunday school of the 

fth Avenue Baptist Church to which the Rockefellers go to meet God. 
Mr. Hughes's . is further enhanced by the fact that to him 
still clings something of the aroma of the United States Supreme Court. 
Mr. Taft once said that, of all men, a judge 
like that of God. What wonder then that millions of the unthinking 
believe the Republican candidate for the Presidency to be a partic- 
ularly suitable person to lead the fight in American against intrenched 


wrong? i é 
It may surprise such kindly gentlemen to be told that Mr. Hughes 
is and always has been a fighter on the side of intrenched wrong. t 
the beginning of his éareer as a lawyer, he deliberately chose to support 
money as against men. Now money is supporting him. 

Suppose we consider the concrete facts upon which these statements 
are based. Mr. Hare after his graduation from college turned to the 
study of the law. iring to enter the office of a firm of lawyers, he 
chose the office of Chamberlain, Carter & Hornblower, of New York City. 
Hornblower was a celebrated corporation lawyer, the New York Central 

ilroad Co. being one of his clients. He was also, and bad been since 
1880, an attorney for and one of the trustees of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., and as such trustee was the head of the committee that 
approved the “ 1 ” fund with which the company molded 
legislation at Albany to its will. Mr. Hughes married the daughter 
of Mr. Carter, the senior member of the firm. 

Mr. Hughes was admitted to the bar in 1884 and in 1888 became & 
member of the firm, the name of which was changed to Carter, Hughes 
& Crayath. Mr, Cravath is and for a eration bas been one of the 
most eminent of corporation lawyers. omas F. Ryan was then build- 

fortune, and Cravath helped him. 


ing his t 
Mr. Hugbes. had not long been a member of the firm when a big 
case came way. It concerned the question as to whether the clectrie 


light companies should obey the State law which required them to put 
their wire under ground. Mr. Hughes said they should not. A good 
many firemen had been electrocuted by the wires, The legislature had 
been moved to enact the law only because of the deep indignation of the 
people, Yet Mr. Hughes lent whatever powers he had to keep the wires 


occupied a position most. 
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where they were. Prop rights were at stake. Property: rights must 
be defended, The court thought so, too, and decided against the city, 
The city appealed to a higher court which reversed the deeision. and 
incidentally placed the following blister upon the back of Mr., Hughes 
and his associates: S 

“When it is apparent,” snid the higher court, “as in the case at bar, 
that the condition of the wires is such that they are dangerous to 
humam life, and that wre ky raps without negligence on his part, is 
Hable to be struck dead the street, can it be said for a moment that 
the public authorities have no power to abate this nuisance: and pro- 
tect. the lives of its citizens?” 

The court also added that the companies “are without excuse. and 
when they claim that the destruction of these instruments of death 
Is an invasion of the rights of property, such claim seems to 
me upon the assumption that nothing has a right to exist except 
themselves." 

Charles Evans Hughes was in favor of corporate wealth then; that 
was in 1889. Where does corporate wealth stand now as to Charles 
Evans Hughes? f 

Read something recently written that was not intended for the 
public. Read what the New York stockbrokers who receive the service 
of Paine, Webber & Co. were told about the middle of Julx. This is 
the way the railway interests regard the candidacy of Mr. Hughes: 

“In addition to the ordinary considerations of values, there has 
arisen. a particularly. favorable element in the Republican candidacy of 
Mr. Hughes. His attitude toward the ads in the past bas been 
extremely reassuring and there is slight reasom to doubt that his elec- 
tion would be followed by such constructive action as would seem most 
desirable to all wno are interested in railway investments.“ 

Does Wall Street's: memory go back to the electric light suit: of 
1880 and all that lies between? It does. Is the class for which he 
was then for him now? It is. I have a means of getting information 
direct from Wall Street. In Jnly information came to me that Wall 
Street regarded the election of Hlüghes as a certainty, and boasted that 
within a year from his inauguration we should: be at war with Mexico. 
The “Street “—which' means Rockefeller and Morgan—intends to put 
behind the Hughes campaign all the money it needs. Wall Street be- 
lieves money settles all political questions. Wall Street is right: 
When men will not think, money talks. The men of America seldom 
think: They are too busy working for a bare living. Furthermore, 
too little that is worth thinking about is put before them in print. 
Wall Street sees to that. The capitalist interests, through the press, 
always obscure real issues and trump up fraudulent ones. Why should 
not money decide the election? It always: has. The: gréat capitalists 
under President Wilson, have prospered wonderfully, not because o 
anything he has done, but because of what he has not done, If Mr. 
Wilson were to be reelected, the grafting game would still be rt 
Wall Street believes that if Mr. Hughes were to be elected the grafting 
game would be a great deal better. If the great capitalists care to put 
up enough money they can unquestionably put Hughes over.“ © 
Shall know after election p to what extent the: great capitalists 
preferred Hughes to Wilson. 

> . . * * * * 


The fact that rallway interests are using the Hughes candidacy to 
bull the market for wax stocks is therefore au indication of the 
unusual friendship that Mr. Hughes bas shown for the railroads. Feed 
we be in. the dark as to the facts? Not at all. What did Mr. Hughes 
do when, as governor of New York, the legislature enacted a law limiting 
to 2 cents a mile the sum that any railway operat within the State 
might charge for hauling a passenger? e promptly. vetoed the bill. 

y? ‘Ihe reason he gave was that he did not believe the legislature 
had sufficiently inv ted the question to enable it to say that 2 vents 
a mile was enough. è did not assert that he knew 2 cents a mile to 
be too little. Instead of approving the bill and putting upon the rail- 
roads. the burden of proving that 2 cents a mile was not enough, he 

» vetoed it and put upon the opie the burden of proving that more than 
2 cents a mile was too muc! he burden is there yet. The people are 
loosely knit together and slow to act. The railway interests are closely 
knit together and act swiftly.. The railway interests are now acting to 
8 about the election of Hughes. As the stock market bulletin says 
of Hughes: His attitude toward the railroads in the t been 
extremely reassuring, and there is slight reason to doubt that his elec- 
tion would be followed by such constructive action as would seem: most 
desirable to all who are interested in railway investments.” 

Glanced at as mere lines of ‘type, this is but a fine flow of language: 
Considered Glaset; it is more. Mat do investors in railway securities 
consider most desirable”? Dons: the word * dividends "constitute an 
answer? If so, upon what do higher dividends depend? they do- 
pos upon anything else—the volume of traffic. being constant—than 

gher freight and passenger rates? The railway interests can not 
expect the election of Hughes to increase traffic, which has already: 
reached the physical 8 of the roads, Stripped down to plain 
English, then, the railway Interests belleve the election of Hüghes 
would cause higher passenger and freight rates. 

Is this an unwarranted assumption? If you believe: it is, look. at 
the Republican platform. A agraph about which not much will be 
said during the campaign reads as follows: 

“The entire transportation system of the country has become essen» 
tially national. We therefore favor such action by legislation or; if’ 
necessary, through an amendment to the Constitutién of the United 
States as will result in placing it exclusively under Federal control.“ 

Do you observe the word exclusively“ near the end of the last 
sentence? The railroads want no more meddli with their affairs by 
States. All corporations welcome the States when they can hide be- 
hind them. All corporations: desire to hamstring the States when the 
States : re more responsive than the Congress to the lar will. The 
railroads, believing it would be easier to control one Con than 48 
State legislatures, now want the legislatures to be deprived. of their 
power to legislate in railway matters. ‘The railway tlemen are not 
to be blamed for their ability to see upon which side their bread is 
buttered. But what shall we say of the people if they butter the bread 
of railway sharehollers by voting for Hughes? 

The great tions are quite right in turning from Mr. Wilson, 
who has served them tolerably well in many instances, to Mr. Hughes; 
who would doubtless serve them much better in each instance: When 
Mr. Hughes was 5 of New York he heard that Congress had 
submitted to the State legislatures for ratification a» proposed amend- 

Constitution authorizing the taxation of incomes. t 


2 


ment to the 
Uughes straightway got into action: With a magnifying 

ceoil ugly high power, he discovered a —.—.— upon the c 
amendment. In a lengthy. message to the legislature he called atten- 
tion to the words from whatever source derived“ in the proposed 
amendment. These words; he said, would give the National Govern= 
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ment power to im 
compelling the 
. Mr. Hugh 
mountain, but failed. 
brushed his quibbling 
stands to his credit in 
Mr. Hugh 


what would amount to a tax upon State bonds. 
elders of such bonds to pay a tax upon the interest. 
es tried hard to make his 9 appear to be a. 
More than three-fourths o e State legislatures 
aside, Still Mr. Hughes tried, and efort”, 
Wall Street to-day. 
when, he became: governor of New: York, found the 
in ugly m. toward the great corporations. Mr. Hughes kind 
offered a remedy; The transportation, light, power, telegraph, an 
telephone 898 would be placed under State control. ne public- 
service co ssion: would keep. the: corporations in the city of New 
York in order. Another public-service commission would keep its heel 
on the corporations in the rest of the State. 

These public-service commissions have been in existence ever since 
Mr. Hughes's time. They have yet to perform the act for which Mr. 
Hughes said he intended them. The governor nominates them, the 


ople 


senate confirms them, and the corporations, rule them.. They have 
fallen, so low in publie esteem that none will do them honor. The same 
plan has been tried in New Jersey with: the same resuit: Instead of" 


puttiug the corporations in their place and keeping them there, the cor- 
orations vet the commissioners in their 9 and keep, them there. 
What Mr. Hughes appeared not to think of has happened—the corpora- 
tions control the commissions, The corporations are so fond of the 
commissions that Mr. Hughes created. to control“ them that the 
placed a section in the proposed new constitutfon for New York in which. 
mblic-service commissioners were made constitutional officers; and there- 
ore unremovable by tho governor or the legislature: This constitution, 
it may be remembered, when. submitted in 1915 to the people for a 
prey was. defeated by a majorityyof about 500,000: Yet many people 
lieve that the Hughes public-service commission idea constitutes one of 
the reasons why he should be elected: President of the Unit d States. 

Another jewel in the Hughes crown: is the fact that he helped to do 
away with race-track. gambling in the State of New York: tle is en- 
titled to credit for that. Some gambling continues, but that is the 
fault of the district attorneys who fail to against the gamblers. 
and the governor who fails to remove the trict attorneys rather than 
the fault of Hughes. But why reward with the Presidency a. man who- 
honestly tried to do away. with race-track 8 New York? Has 
the Presidency. become. so cheap as that? track gambling has been 
done away. witn in a number of States. Does anyone know the names 
of the governors who were in at the finish?» Has anyone suggested that 
any of them be elected President? But did of them: also: veto. a 
2-eent fare bill, and sting. his State with a lie-service commission. 
that the corporations liked. and the people detested? 

But what about Mr. Hughes's part in the insurance investigation a 
dozen years ago? Well, what about it? What d'd he do? 

Here is what Uughes «lil. He cross-examined the witnesses by asking 
questions suggested to him by an_actuary.. The insurance bi ess is a. 
highly technical subject. Hughes knew: nothing in particular about it: 
An actuary coached him all the way. I doubt if Hughes knew: exactly 
what he was doing some of the time. I am co Ued to believe this in 
order to belleve honest. This is why: While the investigation was 
procesne an official of one of the great companies whom [ had long 

own in a friendly way said to me: *“Hugnes: always stops when to: 
press his questions a little further would bring out matters that none 
of the insurance companies want known.” 

Hughes's work as an investigator of the insurance companies prob- 
ably: some good. Isay “ 9 because it is unlikely that any- 
thing of which so much has been made was entirely useless. But the 
value of the work was unquestionably much overestimated. The great 
fact is that the insurance companies are still charging too much for in- 
surance, the policyholders are paying the money, and the companies are 

etting it. Besides this fact all others are: of little co uence. The 
Tasurance companies are so tremendously powerful financially that if 
Hughes had really hurt them they would never have f. ven him. What 
insurance magnate is fighting Hughes now for what he in 19057 Let 
lughes or any of his friends name one. 

11 — cage ET that the — eer greatest wealth are ni rere option g 2 
ughes. we were to ve newspaper repo: rhaps, we shou 
have to make an exception of John D. Rockefeller, dr. Fhe younger Rocke- 
feller, according to the newspapers, has announced that he 


reelection, of Mr. Wilson. 
| I suspect that young Mr. Rockefeller is trying to hurt Witson b; 
tainting him with the Rockefeller indorsement. 9 Mr. Roek 
feller is against H es, he has changed since: 1906; when: he contributed 
2.500 to help elect Hughes governor: of New York. Rockefeller and 
Hughes are both Baptists, and, as already stated, Hughes was once the: 
Sunday-school superintendent in Rockefeller's church. Before Hughes: 
went to Washington to live he and young John D. Rockefeller were fre- 
queutly seen together in New York, and their actions indicated that they: 
were warm friends. 
| But’ there are other reasons for believing that Mr. Hughes has not 
been deserted: by the Rockefellers.. Mr. H es chose for campaign 
iliam R. Willcox: Mr. Wilcox married into the Have- 
meyer family. Wall Street understands that he Is private counsel for 
the Consolidated Gas Co, of New York, The Consolidated Gas Co. is 
a Rockefeller institution. It is the understanding in Wall Street that 
Mr. Willcox is very close to the Standard O'I interests. 

Hogea and the great corporations have ever worked hand in hand, 
he helping them and. they helping him. When he was governor of New 
York he vetoed a: bill to reduce the fare from New York City to Coney 
Island from 10 to 5 cents. Also, during his term of office, a great many 
residents of New York petitioned him to remove District Attorney 
Jerome, who having been elected to office to prosecute the traction» 
looters failed to do so. Hughes ignored the petitioners aud permitted 
Jerome to remain in office. The people themselves, however, never for- 
gave Mr. Jerome, their fallen idol. 
| The great capitalists evidently believed Hughes would be the kind of 
governor he was, as they contributed heavily to bring about his elec- 
tion in 1906. J. P. Morgan & Co. gave $20, . Levi P. Morton 177 
820.000 more. Andrew rnegie, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., II. B. Hollins, 
and E. M. Wells each gave $5,000. J. & W. Seligman Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. were among those who gave 
Edwin Gould. Jacob Schiff, 
gave $2,000 each. The whole 923. 
. Sọ far as known no labor union contributed a dollar to this fund. If 
any labor unton did contribute a dollar, it did not succeed in weaning. 
Hughes away from his Wall Street leanings. When Hughes became au 
associate justice of the United States Supreme Court he concurred in 
the decision that threatened to take away the homes of the Aber, n- 
pary batters and turn them over to their be ct All that Hughes- 
could do to take away the homes of these old men he did. The homes 
were saved only because organized labor raised a fund to save them. 


avors the 
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It would therefore be risk 
of a candidate, that he is better than the platform of his zy. The 
Repnitican platform ts exceedingly bad, but it is doubtful if it is so 
bad us that. Hughes is bad, not only because of his associations and 
his record, but because of the shameless insincerity with which he is 
trying to displace Wilson. He appears to be willing to do or ne any- 
thing to get votes. If Democratic oo wave the flag, Hughes 
tries to wave it a little harder. When the Progressive Party went to. 
pieces Hughes welcomed its traitor Jeader and sent a letter to the rank 
and file of the party urging them to “ forget past differences“ and come 
back to the Republican rty. 

What a monstrous appeal! How can the Progressives, if they are 
honest—wnhich most of the rank and file are—forget past differences? 
Those differences were differences of principle. They are as glaring 
now as they were in 1912. The Republican Party this year is in the 
hands of the same sinister interests that controlled it four years ago. 
If there were reasons why honest Republicans should ws the party 
in 1912, each of those reasons still exists. Yet Mr. Hughes insults 
honest Progressives by asking them to “ forget past differences,” thereby 
assumin t they left the Republican Party not on principle, but be- 
cause of some miserable differences with its leaders. Mr. Roosevelt, 
having left the Republican eons to punish it, went back to it when 
he believed it had been punished enough. If every other Progressive 
were as shifty, selfish, and pollticall udulent as Mr. Roosevelt, the 
appeal of Mr. Hughes to“ forget past differences " might be expected to 
have great effect. The Hughes appeal will have no effect among Pro- 
gressives ot are both intelligent and honest—and there must be 
many such. 

Mr. Hughes betrayed his insincerity shortly after his nomination when 
he declared that every intelligent n knew that the present pros- 
perity was destined to be short-lived. 

I agree with Mr. Hughes that Mr. Wilson and his party did not bring 
the improved business conditions that exist. As to how long these 
conditions will remain, I do not know. Neither does Mr. Hughes know. 
If there is anything that neither Republicans nor Democrats know how 
to get or how to keep, it is improved business conditions. Business went 
to smash in 1907 under a Republican President. Another Republican 
President, Mr. Taft, was elected to make business good, but in four 
years he failed to do it. Then a Democratic President was elected to 
make business good. Mr. Wilson, in my opinion, is exceptional among 
Presidents for the fidelity with which he has proceeded to carry out the 
platform promises of his party. How worthless were these prenume 
may be d. from the fact that notwithstan Mr. Uson's 
“achievements” business in this country was exceed giy pad until 
ae 88 war dumped so much money into America that business 

© revive. 

The insincerity of Hughes's criticism of the 3 nature of the 
present “ prosperity ” is that he holds out the hope that if the country 
were to turn to him and his part y” would become per- 
manent. The Republican Party in 1904 did not know how to k pros- 

rity. or it would not have permitted the panic of 1907. The Repub- 
ican Party in 1908 did not know enough to bring prosperity, or it 
would not have permitted the administration of Taft to pass without 
any 8 What has the Republican Party learned about pros- 
perity since 1908? 

The Republican 2 opens with an attack upon Mr. Wilson's 
forei policy, particularly as it pertains to the European war and 
the rights of neutrals. Mr. Hughes will not seriously contend that this 
even remotely touches the subject of prosperity. : 

The next paragrap has to do with Mexico. As an example of 
studied ag 7 this paragraph could not well be excelled. The Re- 

ublican Party has the audacity to “sympathize” with the ple of 

exico because they have for three years been plagued with “ bandits.” 
The Republican genticmen seem not to know that the Mexican people have 
for three years been making a tremendous effort to recover their land 
and other resourcer that American and other capitalists have obtained by 
means mostly trandulent. The Republican gentlemen seem not to know 
that such banditti as have arisen are but the inevitable results of civil 
war in such a Nation, The hypocrites who wrote this plank denounce 
the indefensible methods of interference“ employed by the Wilson ad- 
ministration, and in the next breath pledge their aid “in restoring 
order and maintaining peace in Mexico.’ 

Farther than that risy and cold cunning can not go. They are 
the last words in their line. And they have nothing to do with the 
matter of bringing prosperity to America and keeping it. 

The platform next indorses the Monroe doctrine, but it indorses it 
no more strongly than does the Democratic platform. The Monroe doc- 
trine can hardly be said to have anything to do with prosperity, and if 
it had, Mr. Hughes has nothing to teach Mr. Wilson about it. 

Then comes a hypocritical line about “drawing more and more 
3 the business relations between the United States and Latin 
Amer If Latin America is any judge of American treatment of her, 
the line that American business men mostly try to draw abont her is 
the noose. At any rate, the paragraph has nothing to do with pros- 


rity. 

The Republican platform stands for the retention of the Philippines, 
at least until about the time that Gabriel blows his trumpet. The Dem- 
ocratic Party in 1912 took the opposite view but broke its promise, and 
this year drops the subject, which is practical acquiescence in the Re- 
publican demand. Nor does this show how to hold prosperity. 

The Republican platform is for “an adequate Army and Navy.” So 
is the Democratic platform. The Republicans demand a higher tariff. 
So do the Democrats. The Republican Party demands “ rigid super- 
Timon of corporations.” Oh, how the corporations fear the Republican 

‘arty ! 

The Republican and the Democratic platforms both indorse woman 
suffrage, while leaving it to the women to go about the hardest way to 
get it, and the Republican platform bas this gem: 

“We pledge the Republican Party to the faithful enforcement of all 
Federal laws passed for the protection of labor.” 

There are no Federal laws in the interest of labor that amount to 
anything, and those that amount to nothing apply, for the most part, 
only to Federal employees and the District of Columbia, ‘These laws 
the Republicar Party Ce oe itself to enforce! 

So the platform goes. be remainder of it has to do only with minor 
matters which have absolutely nothing to do with prosperity. Yet Mr. 
Hughes has the audacity to criticize Mr. Wilson because the present 
improved conditions are only temporary! When men of less renown 
than Mr. Hughes employ such cheap devices unkind persons sometimes 
call them demagogues. What can Mr. Hughes bring forward to prove 
he is not a demagogue? If he has proof he should submit it. If he 
knows how to Daae and keep prosperity he. knows more than his 
party has demonsirated up to this time that it knows. If he knows no 


to say of Hughes, as we sometimes say 
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more about the matter than Mr. Wilson and the Democratic Party know 
common honesty. should prevent bim from scori the President and 
holding out faise — f Mr. Wilson is politically wise he will rub 
this subject in Mr. Hughes's face at every opportunity this fall. Ue 
will make Mr. Hughes tell what he knows about bringing and keeping 
rosperity, or he will make him admit, at least by his evasion of the 
ssue, that he is something of a mountebank. 

Mr. Hughes and his 8 should command, on their merits, the 
solid millionaire vote. They should command nothing else. An Ameri- 
ean farmer or an American wageworker who votes the Republican 
ticket will thereby demonstrate his inability to tell his own interests 
from the interests of those who are robbing him. Yet the power of the 
great capitalists of America is so great that they will induce millions 
to vote the bread out of their own mouths! 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have been suspicious at 
times that there was a filibuster in process of operation against 
the corrupt-practices bill. I confess that it is sometimes difficult 
for me to distinguish a filibuster, but I have my suspicions about 
this one. I want to say, however, that in the brief remarks I 
am about to make I am in no way trying to assist the filibuster 
against the corrupt-practices act, because I thoroughly believe 
in a corrupt-practices act, and hope that we may pass one at 
this session, though my hope is growing less. I think those 
upon this side who are filibustering, if they are, against the 
corrupt-practices bill, if the filibuster is directed against any 
corrupt-practices bill, are making a very great mistake; and I 
do not for one instant concede that they represent the Republi- 
can Party in so doing, or any large element of the Republican 
Party. 

If this bill ought to be amended, both sides ought to meet it 
in a fair spirit and enact a law that would amount to some- 
thing, and quit calling each other names. It is a case of the 
pot calling the kettle black. Both parties have been guilty of 
spending too much money in elections. We ought to have a 
corrupt-practices act unless somebody wants to buy the Presi- 
dency, and I do not believe that one party wants to buy it any 
more than the other. 

But I did not rise for that purpose. I rose more to a question 
of privilege. 

During my absence from the Senate some days ago the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsSDELL] said, as appears by the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

It is a curious fact that the State of Iowa is the only one of the 
States of the Union which showed an actual decrease in population at 
the last census; and, as I view it, if the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who has so persistently fought 3 for 
rivers and harbors, would study the situation carefully he would see 
that the future industrial development of his State will be vitally 
affected by the improvement and use, or the failure to improve and use, 


the waterways which run from the borders of his State to the waters of 
the seas. 


Mr. President, this was in the nature of a mild rebuke to our 
State and to some of its representatives, a gentle hint that the 
State of Iowa would be more prosperous if it joined with the 
general raid upon the Public Treasury for river and harbor 
bills, a sort of philosophy that the prosperity of a State had 
some dependence upon the pork barrel. If it be true, of course, 
that large appropriations for rivers and harbors bring about 
great prosperity, and that the failure to secure them operates 
in the opposite direction, it would be supposed that the State of 
my good friend from Louisiana would be vastly more prosperous 
than the State of Iowa, because in securing appropriations I 
am sure no one is more deft or successful than the able Sen- 
ator from the State of Louisiana. 

It is a curious coincidence that just about the time that my 
good friend was admonishing us that we ought to join more 
heartily in securing these appropriations and regretting the de- 
crease in population of our State, a committee from his State 
was in our State, a few days after that, studying agricultural 
conditions and studying how Iowa was making such a success 
of farming. I ask, without reading it, as I do not want to take 
up unnecessary time, that it be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LOUISIANA MEN TO VIEW IOWA FARMS. 


Des MOINES, August 22. 

Louislan agriculturists, business men, and newspaper correspondents 
will study farm conditions in Iowa from August 30 to September 3, it 
was announced here to day. The party, which numbers about 100, will 
visit Waterloo on August 30, coming to Des Moines the next day, going 
to Ames on tember 2, and concluding their stay in the State at Des 
Moines on September 3. 

The p se of the tour, according to J. 
manager of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, is to study the 
advanced farming and dairving methods used by the farmers of this 
section, with a view to using the information in the promotion of 
scientific farming in the agricultural! sections of Louisiana. The tour 
also includes the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 


Mr. KENYON. It is true, Mr. President, that there was some 
decrease in population in my State from 1900 to 1910; and I 


Z. George, acting general 
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insert in the Recorp without redding, an editorial from Wal- 
lace Farmer in relation to that subject. I will say a word about 
it later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WRONG IDEA OF POPULATION DECREASE. 

While there has been much talk about the decrease in population in 
Towa from 1900 to 1910, after all there was a falling off of onl 
7,082, which is — small. This, of course. was in the rural terri- 
tory, and practically all the States showed a falling off in rural 
P30 fo T010, while the Local popolation decreaued 7 pef cent Tiere 
was a decrease in the number o foreign-born ulation from 1900 to 
1910 of 32,155. The total foreign-born population in 1900 was 305,920 
and in 1910 it was 273.765. 

Mr. KENYON. The people of Iowa have gone to most of 
the States of the Union. I know that there are cities in the 
State of the Senator from Louisiana populated almost entirely 
by Iowa people. In California every year they hold what is 
called an Iowa picnic, at which there are registered from 
35,000 to 50,000 Iowa people. Our people have gone into the 
States of the Northwest and have helped to populate them. 

Mr. President, it might be inferred from-the statement of 
the Senator that we did not have in Iowa the high degree of 
prosperity that we should have, I want to insert in the Recorp 
a short articie ‘rom the Des Moines Register, showing that in 
the year 1914 the crops of Iowa amounted to $1,000,000,00u, 
and the dairy products alone amounted to $100,000.000. I will 
not stop to read this, but assume that it may be printed, with- 
out objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, that 
course will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


lowa TN BILCLION-DOLLAR Class By HERSELF IN 1914—Fara Crops 
Are WORTH Over $1,000,000,000, Wirm Damyr Propvcts $100,- 
r ER States DISTANCED—CORN CROP Mir ioxs or 
BUSHELS AHEAD OF ILLINOIS, THE Nearest COMPETITOR—WORLD’S 
DEMANDS LARGE—HAWKEYE PRODUCTS TO COMMAND HIGH Prices ALL 
ALONG THE LINE. 
Iowa's farm cr 
and the dair, 


ney, of the lowa department of agriculture. 
his 0 „ in spite of a serious drought during the wing season, 
Iowa's lead over other States he Union as the test agri- 


cultural Commonwealth is more pronounced than ever. er 
is 74,000,000 bushels than that of her nearest com 
agricultural honors—lIllinois. Indiana ranks third in the United States 
in the number of bushels of corn produced this year, vet Iowa's corn 
yield is two and one-third times greater than that of Indiana. 


HAS LONG LEAD. 


“Towa also has a 1 lead over the other grain-producing States in 
her oats crop, which is 27.000. ö00 bushels greater t that of Illinois, 
which produced the second largest oat crop,” said Mr. 8 This 
year Iowa's wheat 5 ring and winter, did not equal tof last 
year by about 5,000, bushels, but prices for wheat are running strong, 
and this year’s wheat crop will undoubtedly be of more money value 
than that of last year. In 1913 the potato was almost a failure, 
but this year ‘the crop totals over 18, „000 bushels, which is about the 


ave crop. . 
othe hay crop, wlitle short in southern Iowa. was good in other 
rts of the State and totals 3,899,000 tons, valued at 548.788.000. 

n fact, this year's field will be worth more than $1, 000.000, 

The dairy products and poultry and eggs will be worth another $100,- 

000.000. to the field crops and the dairy and poultry products are 

added the value of live stock on farms the figures would total con- 

siderably more than $1,000,000,000, 
“WORLD'S FOOD SUPPLY. 


“This magnificent contribution to the necessities of life from 
the fields and herds of lowa is considered especially fortunate this 
year, when forel, countries are being devastated by war. Jowa 
will undoubtedly called upon to furnish a large per cent of the 
world's food supply, and wil! profit ago S 

“That lowa should produce a corn crop of 379.000.000 bushels in 
this last season of unusual drought is significant of the fertility 
of the soil and the skill of the lowa farmer, lowa’s corn crop for the 
last five years has averaged around 350.000.000 bushels, so that this 

ear’s crop is above the average, in spite of the fact that corn suf- 
ered seriously from the dry weather, especially in southern Iowa. 


“GOOD PRICES FOR GRAIN, 


“All of the grain crops will bring prices this year. On October 
1 the avera paea price for corn throughout the United States was 
69 cents, which would make the Iowa corn crop worth 8261.5 10.000. 
The lowa oats crop totaled 163.000.000 bushels and would be worth, 
according to October 1 prices, over $60,000,000. The wheat crop, total- 
ing 14,500,000 bushels, would be worth at October 1 farm 
$14,383,000. ‘The ba crop, totaling 9.980,000 bushels. would be 
worth $4.950.000, and the rye crop, totaling 1.121.000 b 5 
be worth $885,590. The potato crop, totaling 13.600.000 busbels, 
would be worth $8,604,000, and the hay crop of 3,889,000 tons would 
be worth $46,788,000, 

“ lowa alone produces more corn than Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
boma combined. She produces more oats than the total of the th 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Missouri. In her poultry 

roducts she is in far in the lead. and is gaining steadily on New 
ork and Wisconsin in their dairy output. 

“Reports from over th» State are to the effect that lands are not 
changing hands as generally as in the seasons past, and there is a big 
— =o to re lowa farmers 5 a = to hold their 

erpe for most advantageous prices, and e is evidence that next 

spring's prices will be unusually high. 


corn crop 
tor for 


Mr. KENYON. The Monthly Crop Reporter, February 29, 
1916, giving the value of the 13 principal crops, gives Iowa 
$295.202.000, and gives the State of my distinguished friend 
$71,042,000. It may be remarked, parenthetically, that in the 
year 1914 Iowa outranked all other States in the Union in the 
value of crops. 

From the same publication, January 1, 1916, I place in the 
Record a statement showing the estimated value of live stock, 
including horses, mules, cows, cattle, sheep, and swine, in the 
State of Iowa and the State of Louisiana: 

Estimated lire stock, Jan. 1, 1916. 


... ̃ ͤͤH—. . e 

It is sufficient to say that the value of Iowa live stock is 
approximately $451,599,000 and of the State of Louisiana $61,- 
568,000, and the amount of money deposited in banks is some- 
thing of a criterion as to the prosperity of a State. 

In the State of my distinguished friend the money deposited 
in the national banks up to June 30, 1915, was $40,337,000; the 
amount deposited in other banks up to June 30, 1915, was 
$90,484,000; the amount deposited in national banks up to June 
30, 1916, was $55,384,000. The total deposits of the national 
banks in the whole State of Iowa for the year ending June 30, 
1916, was $203,162,000; in other banks, outside of private banks, 
$364,744,000, making a total of $567,162,744. 

There is more money on deposit in the savings banks of Iowa 
than there is on deposit in the savings bunks of all the Southern 
States combined, 

I insert an editorial along this line taken from the Des Moines 
Register and Leader, which I ask may be incorporated in the 
Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{Editorial from Des Moines Register and Leader.] 

Jowa produces in greater abundance than any spot on earth the raw 
materials of wealth. 

If it were not for the newspapers. Iowa would never ‘know of panics. 

It is a very small town in lowa where the local banks do not hold a 
million dollars of surplus farm money. S 

lowa subscribes for more magazines, pays for more newspapers, main- 
tains more chautauquas and lecture courses, buys more books, rides in 
new auromobiles, and offers a better market for everything that ought 
to have a market than any equal population on earth. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the fairest land the sun shines 
on to-day is that imperial demain between the great rivers. 
Iowa has advanced in the value of its farm land in the last 10 
years more than any State in the Union. ‘The production of its 
lands almost staggers belief. Iowa is first of all the States in 
the Union in the production of corn; it is first in the produc- 
tion of oats; first in the value of its live stock: first in its eggs 
and poultry; first in its hogs; first in the value of its horses; 
second in the production of hay. In the year 1913 Iowa's corn 
yield amounted to 338,800,000 bushels, and this was a poor year, 
being 93,721,000 bushels less than was raised in the State in 
1912. In the year 1913 Iowa had planted to corn 9,056,000 
acres; Illinois had planted to corn in the same year 10,450,000 
acres; but Illinois produced some 50,000,000 bushels less of corn 
on more land, and this year the corn crop alone of Iowa will 
amount to 365,000,000 bushels. 

In the year 1913 Iowa produced 168,360,000 bushels of oats; 
Minnesota stood second, with a yield of 112,644,000 bushels of 
oats. : 

In the year 1913 Iowa produced one-seventh of the total corn 
crop of the United States and one-tenth of the total corn crop 
of the world. 

The Iowa hens in 1913 laid 1,170,596,792 eggs, and had a 
three months’ vacation in the bargain. Enough eggs placed end 
to end to reach around the world and half way to the moon. 
The value of the poultry and eggs in 1913 in the State of Iowa 
was about $38,000,000. That is more than the sugar-cane pro- 
duction of the State of Louisiana. ‘This is more ‘than the an- 
nual output of the gold mines of Alaska. Iowa's poultry, to- 
gether with the egg crop, in a single year would buy 64,000 
automobiles of the Ford variety. 

In 1913 Iowa produced one-fourth of the total sweet corn, 
packed, of the world. Iowa has twice the number of swine of 
any State in the Union. Iowa people received lust year about 
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$28,285,249 for ‘butter made in Jowa. Iowa's apple ‘crop is 
exceeded only by the States of New ‘York, Pennsylvania, Michi. 
gan, and Missouri. Iowa's berry crop is greater in value than 
that of any State west of the Mississippi River, except Missouri 
and California. 

Towa has over 95 per cent of its land tillable; its crop in 1914 
was worth approximately $1,000,000,000. The crop output of 
the United States that year was ‘nearly 510,000, 000,000. The 
State of Iowa produced one-tenth of all that wealth. 

Towa has more banks than any other State in the Union, rep- 
resenting deposits of $567,000,000, us ‘I have ‘heretofore said. 

Towa has the lowest per cent of illiteracy of any State in 
the ‘Union; it has the greatest per capita wealth of any State 
in the Union; it has the smallest per capita of indebtedness of 
any State in the Union, amounting to only 3 cents per ‘capita. 

A considerable percentage of the Members of Congress, I 
think of both the House and ‘Senate, were born ‘in ‘Towa and 
many: of those who: could not themselves be born in Iowa went 
tv Iowa to get their wives. 

According to the census of 1910 here are the values of ‘the 
farm lands in a number of States, which I ask may be inserted. 
in the ‘RECORD. 

Accoriling to the census of 1910 the ‘value of all farm prop- 
erty in the State of— 


New Hampshire__-..--__-_-__---__. 5 — 8103. 704, 196 
Massachusetts Se Se —— 220, 474, 0 5 
ROUT ANI Sk a eee 745 481.405 
Iowa — — 3. 7 45, 800, 544 
Lomlul ana „»õeù⸗ „ — 361.220, 988 


‘The value of the land in these States, according to the census 
of 1910, was as follows: i 


Now- EE NEG a aaa aa aaao, 44,519, 
Wa hes Chine? 06 eee ne sere, 195, 532, 616 
i ear nN AE NRT SSO S 707. 747. 823 
— ͤ EEA 2. 801. 973, 729 
De fee a ae SE RT Sas PEE Se ae AREY, 187, 803,277 
Implements.and machinery, 
nn,. TTT. abies 5. 877, 687 
ß . — 11.563, 894 
Phe Se Seale SATS BETS EA TBE IE ies SS IRS 83. „822 
A —T—TbTVT—T——.. ̃ 6 re —— 95.477.948 
oui elena noon TTT 18,977, 083 
Value cof liue stock. t 
G i Qq———— SS SS eee 11, 910, 478 
Manes Chusette, AEE NTE S O 20.741. 366 
% OEA A A T AA 183, 090, — 
by a OER ERS r... . ¼—— per —— 
Finns ———U SOE EEE A 44, 699 


The average value of land ‘for! these various States, nein 
to the, 1910 census per nere: 


New Hampshire, 513. T0, an increase over 1900 of 39.4 
Massachusetts, average value $36.69, an increase over 


cent. 


900 of 32.8 


10 13, an increase over 1900 of 32 per cent. 
an increase over 1900 of 127.2 = cent. 


per cent. 
New York, average value 
Iowa, average ‘value $82.58 


e e Average value: 817.00. un increase over 1900 of 84.7 per 
cent. 
Average value per farm, 1910 census. 

Now Para Len a ͤT:! ʃ['l! «peg BOO 
„ y ðͤ v ere. 
Mew: Work PASER cu ese San AN ia oe E 
BN RII OR tere Se eS: — 17,259 
. eS eae — 2, 499 


These figures are all from the census of 1910. Since that time 
Towa lands have gone forward by leaps and bounds until to- 
day land with no improvement beside a fence is selling in the 
State of Iowa for $150 per acre, While improved farms are sell- 
ing from $200 to $300 per acre. 

‘This is the State that my good friend the Senator -advises 
to get prosperity in by securing more money out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

There has never ‘been à complete ‘faiture of -crops in Iowa. 
Not only in agriculture is the State: pregressing, but in munu- 
facture. In 1909 she «ranked -eighteenth in the States ‘in the 
Union in munufacturing, but her manufacturing establishments 
now produce goods that neatly equal the grain production af 
the State in value ench «year, so that ‘Iowa is becoming a 
manufacturing Stute as well as an agricultural State. There 
was a slight decrease in poulation, as shown in the last census, 
a decrease of some 7.000. 

It ‘has been questioned whether the census was «properly 
taken, but, in any event, this was confined to the rural ilis- 
tricts; rural population everywhere! hus been decreasing, and as 
Iowa is, above all else, an agricultural State, it was natural 
that she should ‘suffer in this «respect. The urban population 
gained 19.9 per cent from 1900 to 1910. While the rural popu- 
lation decrensed 7.2 per cent. The lands have become so higii 
that the farmer is unable to buy adjacent lands for his boys, 
and so sells his farm aud goes torn country of cheaper land, but 


they are already commeneing to return, and many are simply 
trying to save money enough to get back into the old State of 


Iowa. 
I ask to insert as a part of my remarks, without reading, 
a short article from Dr. Frank ‘Crane. of lowa. 
The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection 


it is so 


ordered. 


The article referred to is as follows: 

OUR GOOD OLD IOWA AS DR. CRANE SEES IT. 
{By Dr. Frank Crane—Copyright, 1914] 

If Congress were to oller me my choice of any State in the Union 
as a reward for my worth and modesty, I should say, unhesitatingly, 
“Give me Howa.” 

Because Jowa.is the most American State in the Nation. 

There are few millionaires, few paupers. No seum, no dregs, to 
speak of. They are K pam Uaited States folks. 

Iowa me “phy more ‘first-class reading matter than any other State ex- 

ork. 


«cept New 


very 10 miles or so in lowa.there is a,Chautaugua in the summer 

time. And where you ‘find Chautauquas you find the people of the 
western ye sre at their best. 

If an oy bers r wants to see what a real., genuine, dyed-in-thesvool 
United Stateser is, Jet him attend a Chautauqua, 
lowa is the new New und. New England is not New England 

more. It is swamped, diluted, and washed out by immigrants. 

ere is about as much of the old Mayflotrer stock left in Massuchu- 


any 


. setts as there is old colonial furniture in Nantucket. 


Boston is Irish, Worcester is Swedish, and Lowell is à little of every- 


ng. 

lowa is where the ‘New Englanders that had snap have gone to. 

In a recent financial paper I note: 

That the farms of lowa are worth more thun the farms of Maine, 
New Ham Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New 3 Delaware aryland, West ‘Virginia. South Carolina 
Florida, Alabama, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Montana, : and 


Wyoming combined. 
The increase in value of lowa farm land in ‘the last 10 \years 1s 


T yomi than the inerense in value of all farm land in Montana, Idaho. 
0 


Wlan Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Arkansas, 


siana, and Oregon combined. 
Mere ton lowa corn crop is greater in value than the wheat crop of Can- 
ada or Argentine Republic. 
The annual corn crop ot lowa is N more than the annual yield 
of either iron ore. anthracite. coal, ucts 


— roleum products, or the 
of all the gold, silver, or copper mines of ther Bes States. 

lowa farm: property. is valued at $3,745,000, 

low farmers own farm peeing | valued at nt $95, 447,000. 

Value of Iowa cattle “$118,884, 

“Value of Iowa’ horses, 57.55 1.000. 

Value of lowa ‘swine, 569.693.000. 

Value ot Towa mules, 57.551. oe 

Value of Iowa sheep, 85.74 8.00 

valis of lowa poul ry, 51775000 

last year made 93,911,906 pounds of butter in ereameries, of 

which. “all but 64 697,000 pounds was exported from ‘the State. 

lowa hens produced more Heb tha than Colorado’s mines. 

‘Iowa's per-capita wealth, $1,839 

Some State, believe me! 


sane KENYON. I also ask to insert. an article’ by J. Edward 
rbye. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such will be the order -if 
there be no objection. 


The article referred to is as follows: 
ITHE CREED or | TOWA. 
[By J. Edward Kirbye.] 

1 believe in lowa, beautiful land of open aud starlit skies. of opales- 
cent c'ouds of pent und cold. sunshine and rain which vivifies our 
splendid soil and makes it ud to the wants ‘of man, 

l ‘believe in ‘Iowa | beautifu 


‘I believe in “Iowa land vof agricuttural resources »almost ‘untold. ot 
limitless o mg pea e for development of wealth and where the unto- 
mobile a tve latest achievements in the science of farming fad a 
welcome in 2 baunded thousand homes. 

1 believe in Jowa. rich in ber men and women of power and might. 
T ‘believe in Le: authoes aud educators, ber statesmen aud ministers 
whose intellectual acd moral contribution is the mainstay of the Re- 
7 in the hour of danger and ‘steadfast in the hour of 

ump! 

I believe in Towa -magnet and meeting place of all mations fused 
into a noble unity Americans all. blended Into a free people. I be- 
eve in her ‘sta:wart sous, her winsome women. in her colleges and 
churches, n ber institutions of philanthrophy and merey. in her press, 
the voice and instructor of her, common mind and will. in her leuder- 
ship and destins. ia the -magnificence of her opportunity, and in the 
responsibilities of ber citizenship. 

I believe in our Commonwealth yet young and in ‘process of 
making and paipitant with energy aud faring: forth with Alen hope and 
swilt step, and i copenant with the God of my fathers to give myself 
in service, mind and money, hand and heart to explore and develop 
her p ere ‘intelleeturl, and moral resources. to sing her praises 
truthfully te keep ner polities pure. her ideals high. and to make better 
and better ber «schools and churches, her lands and homes, and to 
make ber un tatt what she is by divine right, the queen of all the 
Commonwealths, 


Mr. KENYON, I-wish simply to say in conclusion that I want 
to invite my distinguished friend to come out to Iowa. We wil 
show ‘him the greatest agricultural college in the world, with 
8,000 bright boys and girls learning the science of ngriculture ; 
we will show him the greatest agricultural ‘fair ot nny “State 
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in the Union; we will in the summer time pick up a Packard 
ear from one of our prosperous farmers and drive him through 
miles and miles of fields of corn; we will show him thousands 
of acres where “ Maud Muller on a summer's day“ might draw 
n great Inspiration “raking hay”; we will show him magnifi- 
cent cattle and horses and hogs, chickens, eggs, potatoes, and 
everything that man might desire to see and know. 

James G. Blaine, when once asked by some travelers of for- 
eign nations as to what they should see in this country, replied: 
“The only advice I have to give is to see Iowa in the daytime 
in the harvest season.” I want the Senator from Louisiana to 
take that advice. He will be satisfied that James G. Blaine was 
right; he will know that Iowa is indeed the beautiful land, and 
a cordiality of reception will be extended to him that will warm 
his heart. He will be convinced that the people of Iowa ure 
not only attending to commercial and agricultural life, but they 
are engaged in the development of the highest ideals of citizen- 
ship. He will find schools, churches, colleges, homes and home 
lovers, builders of a mighty civilization. 

He will be convinced of the truth of the epitaph upon the 
stone over the grave of one of Iowa's distinguished citizens in 
days gone by: “ Iowa, the affections of her people like the rivers 
of her borders flow onward to an inseparable union”; he will 
also be convinced that— 

God never made a better land 
From the dawn of endless day; 
He tried His hand on projects grand 
‘Then made sweet lowa. 

Mr. THOMPSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
for a moment? 

1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas has 
the floor. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I wanted to join in the invita- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa to the Senator from Louisiana to 
visit Iowa because that would partially fit him and reconcile 
him to the still grander development and splendor of Minne- 
sota. If he would continue his journey one day northward from 
Iowa it would acquaint him with that which he is not ac- 
customed to, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I thank the Senators from 
Iowa and Minnesota very cordially for their invitations and 
gladly accept them. I shall be delighted to visit Iowa at the 
first opportunity, and when there will go also to Minnesota. I 
know that they are two of our greatest States, and the only 
thing I ask of these Senators is that, after I have visited them, 
they shall come to Louisiana and see the finest and best of all 
the States in the Union. 

I had not the slightest idea when I was making my general 
speech on waterways in response to Mr. Huemes that I was 
going to stir up my Iowa friend to make a speech on his State. 
I was talking about waterways for the whole Nation, and he 
has made a speech on the glories of Iowa.. No one knows these 
glories much better than I do, and let me tell you where I 
learned of them, principally from Iowa people who settled in 
Louisiana, and they never have gone back to Iowa to live. 
They were so happy and prosperous in Louisiana that they have 
stayed there. Those Iowa folks are the very best men in the 
world who went to Louisiana and helped to develop its splendid 
resources. They were heartily welcomed, and we will gladly 
receive as many more as desire to come. 

Senator Kenyon, let me tell you when your people sell their 
lands at $300 to $350 an acre and.wish to invest in the best 
lands in America send them to Louisiana, You can not find 
such opportunities in States which are fully developed. A 
large percentage of the lands of Louisiana are in a virgin state. 

I did not intend to tread on the toes of the Senator from 
Iowa in the slightest degree when I said there had been a 
diminution of population in his great State, according to the 
Jast census. I believe it is the only State that has fallen off 
some seven or eight thousand in population. Just why I do not 
know, but the Senator hus made an argument which confirms 
everything that 1 said about the wisdom of improving water- 
ways. There is a marvelous commerce in Iowa to move, and I 
was trying to persuade the Senator and others to develop the 
waterways of this country in order that commerce might move 
by water—the cheapest and the best of all known meuns of 
transportation, 

You have a fine river, Senator, on your eastern and another 
on your western border, and also good rivers in your interlor. 
You have to-day an agricultural commerce exceeding a billion 
dollars every year, according to your showing; and that vast 


commerce requires capable transportation agents to move it. 
All that I asked of you in that respect und all I ask new is 
that we shall develop our waterways, which are much cheaper 
freight carriers than railways, that we shall not confine the 
people of Iowa or of the Union to railroads alone, but give them 
the competition which nature and nature's God intended they 
should have on their waterways, the best and the cheapest 
agencies of transportation on earth. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I am sure we were all de- 
lighted with the remarks of the brilliant junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] pertaining to the glorious things which 
exist in Iowa, and we were also delighted with the enthusiasm 
of the Senators from Minnesota and Louisiana for their States, 
but Kansas will be. as she always has been, glad to take care of 
the people from Iowa, from Louisiana, and from Minnesota 
as they gradually become dissatisfied there, 

I must acknowledge that Iowa in some years past—I dare 
not say how many—did excel Kansas in one think only, and 
that is in the women it produced. As the Senator from Iowa 
intimated, I went to Iowa for a wife, but it was not until 
after she became dissatisfied with Iowa and came to Kansas. 
That is the only thing I can think of now in which Iowa has 
ever excelled the great Sunflower State, and she has now lost 
out on this score. 

Mr. President, I am exceedingly glad that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has insisted upon the passage of 
this corrupt-practices bill before the adjournment of Congress, 
for if there is any legislation of the greatest importance to the 
Nation at this particular time, just preceding a national elec- 
tion, it is a good, workuble, and efficient corrupt-practices act, 
To wait until after the election would be like locking the 
stable door after the horse is stolen. I have no reference to 
the horse mentioned by my genial friend, the distinguished 
Senator trom Arizona [Mr. AsHursT], upon yesterday. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. President, ever since I have been in the Senate I have 
been greatly interested in corrupt-practice legislation. Among 
my first official acts as Senator, on April 17, 1913. a short time 
after the special session convened, I i troduced a corrupt- 
practice bill known as Senute bill 1177. After three and a 
half years’ struggle with legislation of this character in the 
Senate and before the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
on which I have the honor to serve, it was indeed a great 
pleasure to me to have the privilege on May 29, 1916, to finally 
report favorably Senate bill 5487. Shortly after that date 
the House bill we are now considering, H. R. 15842, was re- 
ferred to our committee and it was reported a few days later 
by the popular and distinguished senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. President, my special interest In this character of legis- 
lation was brought about because it was an issue in the cam- 
paign in which I was elected to the United States Senate. At 
the very commencement of that campaign at Melvern. Kans., 
where I spoke on the same platform with my opponent. the then 
governor of the State, Hon. W. R. Stubbs, I made this state- 
ment: 

It is as much a disgrace for a candidate for President, by himself or 
others, to expend $16,000,000 to secure election. as it is for a can- 
didate for the United States Senate to expend $100,000. No such ex- 
maa her can be honest or legitimate, and the man who makes it shouid 

> disqnalitied from holding the position he seeks, and certainly in- 
eligible for a third term. 

I have never changed my mind on the propositions there Inid 
down. 

Mr. President, I made that statement because at that time it 
was generally published and understood that the Roosevelt 
campaign of 1904 had cost the enormous sum of 516.000.000. 
I made the other statement in reference to United States 
Senators, because my opponent was a millionaire, and it was 
generally reputed that he had spent $50,000 to obtain the nomi- 
nation for the Senate and would expend $50,000 more to secure 
the election. My opponent immediately seized upon this state- 
ment and upon the position 1 took as one of the issues for the 
campaign. I challenged him then and many times afterwards 
upon the stump to keep a record of every item of expenditure, 
and of every dollar contributed, and I would do the sume, He 
agreed to this. I regret that he did not keep his word to do so, 
as well as I, for, Mr. President, I did keep account of every 
cent received from every source and of every cent expended for 
every purpose, as the records in the office of the Secretary of 
the Senate show. The total expenditures amounted to $5,991.32. 
My opponent, although a millionaire, and it was generally re- 
puted that the election was to be bought, and it was known 
that money was lavishly spent everywhere, returned a state- 
ment showing an expenditure of only $2,555.97. I am sure my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. Curtis] will verify his expense 
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for telegrams alone that year, both before the primary and | Statement of — SINE SENS SCS 
before the election, far ee the entire amount returned by 
him as expended during the two campaigns, for there was not 
a single prominent political worker in any precinct of the State 
who did not receive a long telegram the night before the primary 
and also before the general election; and at that time there were 
about 2,300 precincts in the State. If three workers, on an 
average received a telegram, at the lowest possible figure of 25 
cents, this item alone would have amounted to nearly $3,500, 
and no return whatever was made of it. 

In his sworn statement, which I have before me, there is no 
return for automobile hire, for automebiles used at the pri- 
mary and on election day in the various 2,300 precincts, and 
there is no return for railroad fare anywhere about the State; 
while it will be seen by the return made by me, which I also 
have here, that this total, $5,991.32, includes telegrams, trans- 
portation, board, printing, railroad fare, postage, clerk hire, 
and everything else pertaining to the senatorial campaign. 

Mr. President, if in a State 400 miles long and 200 miles wide, 
containing 2,300 voting precincts, and with a voting population 
of 350,000, you can legitimately conduct a campaign for the 
United States Senate and enter the 105 counties of the State in 
that campaign, there is no reason in the world why this bill 
should not at this time be passed. I know, from having kept 
track of every item, that such a campaign can be made for less 
than the amount which this bill permits as legitimate expendi- 
tures. “The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” I know 
it can be done, and everybody knows it should be done. 

Mr. President, my interest in this matter was such that, 
after I introduced the first bill, I addressed a letter to every 
secretary of state in the United States and to every State 
chairman of every political party in the various States of the 
Union as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ox EXPENDITURES IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
November 16, 1914. 
My Dran Sin: For legislative purposes I would be — d to know 
exactly or approximately the total amount of money ni ges y the 
— ublican and Democratic State central committees ar State 
National N for the last three national campaigns, to wit, 
1904. 1908, 1912, by the Progressives in 1912. If you are unable 
to give me a — e e A or an estimate of these figures from the 
books or from erty will = please refer me to someone who = 
Assuring you that ial ur ie Spore any information you 
furnish on this subject, and il gladly reviprecate the f fever 
at my first opportunity, I eee 
Very respecti 


I received a reply to nearly every letter; but to show the abso- 
lute necessity of a law of this character, I desire to state that 
there were very few. States in the entire Union, either through 
their State officials or through political organizations, that were 
able to furnish the information which I sought. 

In 1904 only 9 States were able to give me the amount re- 
ceived and expended by the Democratic Party, and only 7 
States were able to give me the amount received and expended 
by the Republicun Party. In 1912 only 14 States were able to 
give me the information as to the amount received and expended 


by the Progressive Party. For the benefit of the Senate and 1 State only. 4 
the country, I desire to give the result of my research in this or an inclusive. 
respect and to insert in the Record, without reading, the amounts cma r eg sree rr 
returned from the various States in response to my inquiry. 1004. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, "that course | Democratie Party in 9 States 8512. 893. 94 
will be pursued. Republican Party in 7 States 1, 129, 937. 20 
The matter referred to is as follows: 1908. Ne 
8 „ß a 
Statement of election campaign expenses of political parties so far as pent Pory 1 aa O63, 573. 4T 
1912. 
De: tic Pa Sie SRO: RNR sess Seer, NOt On, OO 
Republican P 8 19 — —— 724. 782. 83 
e Party im 14 States 415, 316. 08 


— —— spout vias arae A A Sanaa 4, 664. 214. 01 

Mr. THOMPSON. But with this limited information, which 
is all I was able to get, there is shown in these few States the 
use of money by the Republican Party largely in excess of any 
other party. It is shown that in these few States there was un 
expenditure of $4,664,214.01 for the years which I have men- 
tioned, so far as there was any record to show, and it is safe 
to say no record was kept of many of the expenditures. 

But from the information we have received as the result of 
the great investigation in the year 1912, carried on by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Craprr] as chairman, 
who, I am sure, we all regret will not remain in the Chamber 
after next March, there is such an enormous expenditure of 
money coming from suspicious sources as to constitute a scandal 
in the political life of the Nation. So, I say that now, before 
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the election, before the horse is stolen, is the time that this bill 
should be passed; and, if the filibuster being conducted on the 
Republican side of the Chamber will cease, we can pass this 
legislation and receive the approbation of an anxious public 
who want an honest election this fall. If this bill fails to pass, 
it will be the fault of the Republicans, and the public will under- 
stand the motive. If it fails by reason of their filibuster per- 
mitted by the rule of unlimited debate, it will furnish another 
reason for cloture, which is the next reform to be established 
by the Democrats of the Senate. 

While all political parties have used more money than they 
liad any right to use under the law, or in good conscience, or 
according to the rules of good conduct, and what is best for the 
Nation, we should all join together now in aiding the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma in passing this bill, which is the 
most vital piece of legislation yet to be enacted by this Congress, 
in order that we may have an effective law that will do some 
good in the coming election. 

Now, Mr. President, without reading, I desire to have printed 
as part of my remarks an editorial from the Wisconsin State 
Journal, a Republican paper, demanding that Congress pass 
the Owen bill, and pass it before adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued, 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

{From Wisconsin State Journal of Sept. 5, 1916.] 


PASS THE OWEN BILL. 


On the first day of the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress a 
bill was introduced, prepared by Senator Owen of Oklahoma, known 
as the corrupt practices prevention act. This bill was later amended, 
reintroduced by Senator OWEN, and favorably reported on May 18 
1916. The avowed purpose of this act was to prevent the control of 
the election of the President, Vice President, Senators, and Members 
of the House by the corrupt use of money. 

On July 15, 1916, the Senate Democratic conference made this 
measure a part of its legislative program. Under the rules of the 
Senate permitting unlimited debate and preventing the Senate from 
determining when it may dispose of a matter by a vote so much time 
has been consumed that the enemies of this corrupt practices act are 
now trying to prevent any action on it by taking advantage of the 
impatience of nators who are up for election and who naturally 
desire to go home and take active part in their own campaigns. 

‘The Senate ought not to adjourn until this bill has been acted upon. 

The country remembers the scandal a few years ago in which evi- 
dence of a somewhat overwhelming character was introduced to show 
the purchase of a seat in the Senate, which was only vacated after 
two strenuous contests 

Under the present Federal law there is no adequate control of 
corrupt practices in relation to the election of the dent or of 
Senators or of Members of the House. The acts of 1907 and 1910, the 
amendment of 1911, and the act of 1912 do not apply to acts within 
a single State; they leave loopholes through which elections may be 
corruptly Influenced without publicity and without punishment. 

The Owen bill now before the Senate forbids private persons from 
contributing more than $5,000 to influence Federal elections; forbids 
any person from spending more than $50 without giving it publicity ; 
forbids money from being sent from one State to another; limits the 
amount which may be expended by the national committees and b; 
the candidates themselves; gives an immunity bath to witnesses, an 
then compels them to give evidence, and thereby exposes violators of 
tre law to the law to the danger of its penalties. It makes cor- 
rupt practices under the law punishable as a felony and forbids 
n 5 pee retaining office if be be found guilty of violating the statute. 

The House of Kepresentatives has passed a_corrupt-practices act 
niong similar lines, and the matter is now before the Senate. The 
bill ought to become 2 law. 


Mr. THOMPSON. In this connection, Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed as part of my remarks the comment made generally 
by the press of my State upon the statement of my contributions 
und expenditures during the campaign of 1912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, that 
course will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


COMMENTS APPEARING IN PAPERS OF KANSAS CONCERNING SENATOR 
THOMPSON'S CAMPAIGN STATEMENT. 


Judge WiLtramM H. THOMPSON, of Garden City, Kans., the successful 
Democratic cand‘date for the United States Senate, has just completed 
and forwarded to Washington his statement of campaign contributions 
and expenditures, as required by the new publicity law passed by Con- 
gress. While this law provides for making public all contributions, it 
excludes a large number of expenditures which may be made by any 
candidate and not accounted for, the law providing that candidates need 
not account for— 

“Money expended by any such candidate to meet and discharge any 
assessment, fee, or charge made or levied upon candidates, or for his 
necessary personal expenses, incurred for himself alone, for travel and 
subsistence, stationery and postage, writing or printing (other than in 
newspapers), and distributing letters, circulars, and posters, and for 
telegraph and telephone service, shall not be regarded as an expenditure 
Within the meaning of this section, and shall not be considered any part 
of the sum fixed as the limit of expense and need not be shown in the 
statements required to be filed.” 7 e 

The law limits the expenditures of candidates for Representative in 
Congress to $5.000 and the expenditures of candidates for the United 
States Senate to $10,000, but it excludes all of the above items mentioned 
in the quotat'on. Judge THompson, however, has kept a complete 
record of every item of expense, including his own personal expenditures 
for railroad fare, hotel bills, livery, hack and street car ‘fare, clerical 
work, postage, advertising, telephone and telegraph, and printing. In 
fact, every item of his expense and accounting for all thesc items he 


has only spent a little over one-half of what the law allows. Tis total 
expenditures for all campa expenses before the primary, $1,813.02, 
and for 30 days after the pr y until the campaign for election com- 
menced, $342.95, and all expenses before the election, $1,872.80, and 
for 30 days after the election and includ‘ng all items not theretofore 
accounted for, $1,924.75, making a total of $5,953.12. His total con- 
tributions from all sourcen $2,500 of which was contributed by the 
State committee and $572 by the national committee and the balance 
by popular subscription of personal friends, amounted to $3,500.75. 
Judge THOMPSON in his statement has given the names and addresses 
of every contributor from $1 up, and has given a complete statement of 
all the expenses and for what purpose by both himself and the State 
committee. This is the most complete statement filed by any candisate 
for the Senate or House in the United States. The only item he would 
have had to account for under the strict letter of the law would have 
been $805.42, advertising in newspapers. 

Knowing now that every item can be accounted for and that a sue- 
cessful State-wide campaign can be made for a reasonable expenditure, it 
is Judge THOMPSON’s intention to introduce into Congress a bill pro- 
viding that all candidates for the House and Senate shall hereafter 
account for every cent received and every cent paid out, personally and 
ee tee ee —.— a — this ae sufficient for a 

ce. , he will endeavor to hay ole 
amended by strik'ng out the above exception. Aiea aN 


The princ'pal items of expense shown by the statement are as follows: 
15 é $1,862.40; advertising in = $805.42 ; poate. 


newspapers. 
personal expenses, hotel bills, railroad fare, livery and h 
1,085.25 ; clerical hire, $725.; telephone and telegraph, 705. It — 

be observed that his statement shows that he personally expended 
$2,392.87 above all contributions and help received from the State and 
national committees, 


EIGHT-HOUR LABOR LAW. 


Mr. THOMPSON. In conclusion, Mr. President, I desire to 
have printed in the Record an editorial, which I have had some 
little trouble in getting in, but I do not think now that the 
Senator from Utah will deny me the privilege that he has ex- 
tended to every other Senator upon the floor to have printed 
as part of my remarks, from the Washington Post of September 
1 entitled “Stopping the Strike.” While it is a little late, yet 
it answers the argument of the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] made this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the edito- 
rial will be published in the RECORD. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


[From Washington Post of Sept. 1.} 
STOPPING THE STRIKE. 


The p made yesterday with emergency legislation in Conzress 
makes it almost a certainty that the strike scheduled for Monday morn- 
ing will be called off There is little fear that the strike will ocenr, at 
any rate, for even if the legislation be not 8 by Monday morning 
it has abundantly shown the good faith of the administration and Con- 

ess in trying to remedy the situation. To permit the strike to occur 
n these circumstances would be a colossal blunder which the shrewd 
leaders in cherie ct the brotherhoods would hardly be capable of com- 
5 — Seed ve not pursued a course which gives rise to any such 
ap ension. 

here is nothing in the Senate and House bills which need delay a 

rompt agreement between the two Houses. The public cares nothing 
‘or the details of the bills. All it wants at this time Is a law tha 
will prevent the strike. The simpler the law the better, since it is 
acknowledged to be mereg emergency legislation, to be followed at 
leisure by a thorough consideration of the labor situation in interstate 
commerce. 

There is widespread expression of a feeling that the Government has 
been coerced into enacting the eight-hour law, and many persons and 
newspapers condemn the President and Congress for “ surrendering” 
under duress. Mr. Wilson, however, has kept steadily in mind one 
great purpose, and that is to prevent the threatened strike. He is 
about to succeed, with the help of Congress. This fact counts for 
more than all the criticism that can be brought against it. Laws can 
be amended or repena; but a nation-wide strike, once in effect, could 
not be called off before it had worked immense loss and hardship. It 
is the old alternative of clinging to a theory or facing and mastering a 
condition The soping of the strike will be counted to the President's 
credit. There n be no fear that the integrity of the Republic is 
destroyed or that Americans have proved themselves to be no longer 
independent and self-governing. In the end justice will prevail, and 
neither the brotherhoods nor the managers will get anything that they 
are not entitled to. 2 s n es ana 

It should not be forgotten by the pessimists who thin e grantin 
of an eight-hour day is a blow at the sovereignty of the United States 
that the Government itself established the eight-hour day without any 
compulsion or infiuence from organized Jaber. It may develop that 
the eight-hour day in railroad service is a just reform, in the interest 
of public safety as well as in recognition of the rights of labor. Cer- 
tainly the new standard will tend to cut down overtime and thus re- 
duce the danger of accidents through the overtaxing of trainmen. If 
this much is clearly established, it will be worth all its cost in the 
shape of increased freight rates. The increase of rates necessary to 
cover the cost of the new standard will be se small per capita that it 
can not even be honestly figured in the cost of commodities. Dishonest 
men will use it in an effort to beost prices, of course, just as they have 
used the excuse of the European war or a revision cf tariff rates. But 
vigilance on the part of consumers will soon expose and frustrate such 
attempts. 

In 2 nation that counts its producers by the millions and the value 
of its products by the billions a change of a few cents a day in the 
wages of trainmen is imperceptible. The stoppage of the Nation's 
activities for a single day would represent more money than the wages 
of the trainmen for a year. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to sa 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do not yield at this time, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I ask also to have printed as part of my 
remarks an article appearing in McClure’s Magazine of Novem- 
ber, 1911, by A. Z. Blair, entitled “ Seventeen hundred rural 
vote sellers.” X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED RURAL Vorn SeLLERS—How WI DISFRANCHISED 
A QUARTER OF THE VOTING POPULATION or ADAMS COUNTY, OHIO. 


{By A. Z. Blair, judge of the seventh district of the common pleas court 
of Ohio.) 


{The corruption of the votin 
is a commonplace of current political history in the United States. A 
similar condition has from time to time been shown some 
communities, but never thoroughly described. The following article is 
written by the judge who has just conducted a trial resulting in the 
most remarkable revelations of corruption in a rural electorate that 
were ever made in this country.—Epiror.] 

The writer has just completed in his court the conviction and dis- 
franchisement of one-quarter of the electors of Adams County, Ohio. 
for selling their votes at the last election. This matter has excited 
much attention throughout the Nation. Now that the work is finished, 
the writer, as presiding judge, is for the first time at liberty to de- 
scribe it. In justice to the county where he has spent most of his 
active iife and to the Nation at large he should do so. If, as he has 
been credibly informed, conditions similar to those in Adams County 
exist in other sections of the country, his narrative may be of value. 

Our county in southern Ohio is e by as old and excellent 
American stock as any in the United States. tever the case may 
be concerning the venality of the foreign-born population in great 


cities, no such condition enters into the discussion of her case. In 
Adams County but 1 person out of 25 is of foreign parentage, against 
1 out of 3 in the country at large; and but 1 man in 100 is a negro, 


against 1 in 8 in the United States as a whole, 

Adams County was settled by Revolutionary soldiers from Virginia, 
and a great part of the present 7 is descended from them, 
As originally established, after the Revolutionary War, it included 
most of the Virginia military :ands, which had been set aside by 
Congress for the State of Virginia to divide into farms for her soldiers. 
Out of this original territory have come some of the ablest men of 
the Nation. Gen. Grant was born here, and here was the home of 
Senator Allen G, Thurman. Eight governors and tive United States 
Senators of Ohio have been chosen from this territory. To journalism 
it has contributed Whitelaw Reid, the present ambassador to England, 
and the late John A. Cockerill; among recent legislators, ex-Senators 
Joseph B. Foraker and Albert J. Beveridge. 


A CENTURY OF BITTER POLITICS, 


This original territory of Adams County has been embroiled in 

litical strife ever since it was settled. The Virginia military lands 
‘ormed a sort of quadrangie, bounded by the Ohio, Scioto, and Little 
Miami Rivers, and with its northern line a little north of Columbus, 
It was a part of the Northwest Territory. On either side of the Vir- 

nians were settlers from the North, largely from New England. The 
New Englanders were Federalixts ; the government of the Territory was 
Federalist. The Jeffersonians in the Virginia military lands very 
soon came nto conflict with their neighbors in the bitter controversies 
over the theory of government which followed the Revolution. 

Their theoretical differences brought more than theoretical results 
to the residents of Adams 9 The two oldest settlements in Ohio, 
Cincinnati and Marietta—made by Federalists—were protected by forts 
against the Indians. Manchester, the county seat of Jeffersonian 
Adams County, which was the third settlement In the State, was given 
no fort, and the county was the scene of bloody Indian wars. The 
name of a Federalist esident was forced upon it; and finally the 
Federalist 3 of the Territory arbitrarily moved the county seat 
from Manchester and patea it in a hamlet which he named Adamsville, 
but which the Virginians of Adams County refused to call anything 
but “ Scantville“ during Its existence. 

The intense political feeling of the Virginia stock showed itself 
in the fights over the framing of the constitution of Ohio and in the 
control of the State on its admission to the Union. Their county lay 
along the Mason and Dixon Iine—a political hotbed—and the spirit of 
partisanship that developed after the Revolutionary War has never 
abated. Political loyality has amounted almost to a passion with 
the residents of the county. When the original county was cut down 
into the much smaller cousty of to-day no part of it retained this 
spirit more strongly than ours. 

There was no purchasing of votes, however, previous to the Civil 
War; there was no need of it; the county itself was too ‘strongly 
Democratic. But the Civil War made a great change. Although the 
population of Adams County was Democratic, it was intensely loyal 
to the Union. It hae been said that it furnished more Volunteer soldiers 
in this war in proportion to its population than any other county in 
the North. Its largest town, Manchester, with at that time 841 people, 
by actual records, furnished 114 soldiers. These young men, after 
associating with the other soldiers of the Union Army, came back 
Republicans. The partles were now closely divided in Adams County, 
and the same old bitterness remained and was intensified. The buy- 
ing and selling of votes began at that time. I have been famillar 
with this condition since I was a boy, and, as I shall speak of how other 
people were connected with the wholesale vote ouying, it is but just 
that I should bare to public gaze the part I myself have taken in It. 
Whatever the humiliation may be in the eyes of my countrymen, it 
is only right that I should do this. 


MY INITIATION BY MY SCHOOL-TEACTIER. 


I was born in 1861, in Hingland County, a rt of the original 
Adams County, about a mile north of the present AJAS Count Aine: 
I was an active boy, and, like most active boys in our section, I very 
early got into politics. The first experience I had in buying votes 
was at the solicitation of my school-teacher. I had at that time left 
school, being about 21 years old; but as this man had been my teacher 
for most of my school days, I was glad to help him. He desired the 
election to the office of probate judge, on the Democratic ticket, of a 
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candidate who would appoint his brother-in-law examiner of school- 
teachers for Highland County. 

With my former teacher and his relative, who was a candidate for 
school examiner, I had charge of the Democratic campaign in Jack- 
son Township. his was o aes fight,” as we call those campaigns 
in which votes are freely bought. myself took part in the i ng of 
votes. In the evenings the hired man on my father's farm and I would 

o out quietly and arrange to secure votes. Our candidate was elected 
or probate judge, and my teacher's relative was appointed examiner. 
He was advanced in politics ana now holds a high position in the 
Federal Civil Service Commission at Washington. 

My initiation into this kind of politics may seem strange. On the 
vst ead © it was typical. At that time the practice of wholesale vote 
buying had become a fixture in our politics, and the generation of voters 
to which I belonged had come to regard it as the natural and usual 
thing. They knew of no other kind of election. Men discussed openly 
before their yet fe the prices for which votes were sold; and the boys, 
hearing the older men in the families discussing the transactions in 
this way, were drawn into it as a matter of course. 

It must be remembered, too, that during this period, when the 
buying and selling of the votes of the entire county became fixed upon 
us, the practice was not prohibited by any law. Under the present 
constitution of Ghio, adopted in 1851, common-law offenses are not 
recognized as crimes, ‘put only such acts as are made criminal by statute. 
From 1851 to 1889, when the first statute on the subject was passed, 
it was no offense to pay electors for their votes; from 1851 to 1891 
it was not an offens for an elector to take money for his vote. In 
the meanwhile the two parties had firmly established the custom of 
buying and sealing votes. 

ote buying on a large scale in Adams County began in the election 
of 1867—the year when Rutherford B. Hayes and Allen G. Thurman 
ran for the 8 of Ohio. This was a time when feeling ran 
very high. On one side, the Democrats fought for their inherited 

liti faith, with an Intensity heightened by the fear that they would 
ose control of the county. On the other hand, the Republicans, with 
a ticket of Union war veterans, fought with much of the feeling aroused 
by the recent war. Votes were ieee on a considerable scale then. 
But it was done quietly In 1871 there was a bitter local fight over 
the location of the county seai, between Manchester, the largest town, 
and West Union, which had been the county seat for 60 years before. 
The buying of votes in that year was an open and accepted fact. From 
that time on it became established as a commonplace practice. 


THE TWO CLASSES—BUYERS AND SELLERS. 


When I myself began my lifeiong participation in the politics of 
the county the custom was thoroughly established. It is, rightly, 
considered evidence of an extraordinary and horrible condition that 
we should have convicted a quarter of the voters of our county oft 
selling their votes. But this does not by any means represent the 
real state of affairs It is much better shown by a careful exami- 
nation of an average election precinct of the county, which was made 
during our recent Investigation by some of the best-informed men of 
each party in the precinct. These men found that 85 per cent of all 
the electors who cast their votes at the election last fall had at some 
time in their life been engaged in either buying or selling votes. Of 
the remaining 15 per cent, 4 per cent were either first voters or men 
who had lately moved into the precinct, leaving but 11 per cent who 
were guiltless of this practice. 

From the time when I entered politics, in my boyhood, the voting 
inhabitants of Adams County were divided into two cla: uyers 
and sellers of votes. The guilt of these classes is the same, both 
morally and before the law; but ıt is a fact, well established by the 
court proceedings we have just gone through, that the buyers and 
sellers of votes haye come from very different classes of the popula- 


tion. 

The vote-buying ciass included, from the time of my first knowledge, 
many of the otherwise most reputable and trustworthy members of 
the population. They were men of sound metal—men who would stick 
by you and whom you could rely on. Church members, merchants, 
county and school officia:s were in this class. The intense feeling which 
started with the foundation of the Republic, and which was intensified 
by the Civil War, drove the men who had enuiar interest in gov- 
ernment to make party polities a continual bitter warfare. So bitter 
was the partisanship in this class that it was not an uncommon thin 
to see a young mar with a family, and with no property or means o 
his own on earth, take the last cent out of his pocket, when the funds 
in his election precinct were low, or even go to the bank and borrow 
money, and give it to his party to buy the vote of some vote seller 
which was still for sale. 


The othe- vlass in the electorate, the sellers, were largely of the 


poorer people in the community. few of them—like old Billy 
Grooms, of West Union—were men with some property, generally land; 
either unmarried, or, it 


but the majority of them were younger men, 
married, men who owned no property. Many of them were farm labor- 
ers. They were not foreigners, however, as has been wrongly stated ; 
most of them were of the same native stock as their neighbors. The 
were the more careless members of the community—the men who ha 
not much interest in government. 

Between the buyers and sellers of votes, a very large percentage of 
the voters turned out at election time. At least a quarter of the whole 
8 in Adams County votes, a very much larger proportion than 
n most places, In New York City, for example, less than a seventh 
of the population votes. But everybody has voted in Adams County 
who could. The buyers turned out to carry on their old political fight ; 
the sellers came out to get their money. Men who had moved into 
other parts of the State kept their residence in Adams County for 
years so as to come ba*k at election time, either to help their party 
or to sell their vote. Politics was a chief source of conversation, and 
the excitement at election time not infrequently culminated in murder. 


A RACE OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS IN POLITICS, 


There was another reason why the people of Adams County were 
so concerned with politics. It had an influence on their lives in a 
peculiar wage The county lies on the north bank of the Ohio River; 
the little streams emptying into the river cut it with ridges north 
and south. And when the railroads were built east and west they 
went to the north of us to avoid our hills and valleys. Adams County, 
therefore, has to-day the only councy seat in Ohio without a railroad ; 
and it was not until the eighties that its one railroad—the present 
Norfolk & Western—cut across its extreme northern border. 

For this reason there was no manufacturing development in the 
county It: largest ‘town to-day has only 2,000 inhabitants. The 
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1 eu either to work on the farms or to get 
to some profession. e ambitions and traditions of their stock drove 
then 1 aap a to take up the latter. have traveled cousiderably 
through s country, and everywhere I have found in the professions 
men who were natives of Adams County. 1 doubt if any county of 
its size has ever produced a larger number of —— men. 

The usual first step into professional life Adams County is to 
become a school-teacher. There are many poor families living in 
huts in the county in which you can find one or more young people 
with the certificate of school-teacher. The county itself employs only 
about 125 teachers; yet I have known times, during summer vacations, 
when nearly 600 teachers from: homes in the county were attending the 
county institute. The young men among these were fitting themselves, 
while aging for careers tn other professions. 

Many of these teachers naturally started as teachers in the local 

is; they were examined by local officers for the certificate 
which everv teacher in Ohio must nave. The giving of employment or 
a teacher's certificate was largely a matter of party politics, and 
from the first the young people were deeply interested in one side or 
the other of the evnera fight that split the county. At times positions 
were put ur to che highest bidder; im other cases the aspirants were 
compelled to do political service. 

I myself came into politics in this way. For a dozen years I was 
a school-teacher, first in. my home to: of Jackson, and later for 
a short time im the southern part of Adams County. 
for a few ycars app%inted county engineer, and durin 
prepared myself fo: my present profession of the law. 
po tics. continued, and Í served as a member and z 

ead of the county committee of the Democratie Party, and 

ow leaving that party ow account of disa ent with 

during the Spanis CCC far thie Iapeblicnne 
SELLING A VOTER AT AUCTION. 

In the late eighties when | began to take a more influential in 
county polities, “money fights were at their height. The “ bloody- 
Shirt issue of the Civil War still added especia! bitterness to the local 
feeling, and the lack of an Australian ballot made the practice of vote 
buying as mu: b æ matter-of-fact transaction as the trade in any mer- 
chandise. I remember about 1889 standing before the courthouse in 
West Union, the county seat, and seeing a voter auctioned off to the 
N bidder of the two precinct leaders, like a horse or a hog. The 
7 8. finally bid was thirt dollars. The successful bidder took 

is man to the polls, cast his vote, brought him back, and stood him 
up again on the auction block, Then he peeled the money from his 
bank roll and. paid bim. 

I want you all to see.“ he said to the crowd, that when 1 
promise to do a thing 1 do just what I promise.” 

There were about a hundred men around the auction block, meludin 
the prosecuting attorney the cheriff of the county, and the mayor an 
marshal of West Uniom The practice was set so hard and fast in 
custom that men no attention to it. At every election it was the 
commonest of sights to see men paid off after they voted. Some of 
them would take money only from their own party; some would uuger 
about the polls all day and get the party leaders to bid for their vote. 
And the introdusrtiow of the Anstralian ballot in 1890 virtuaily made 
no nge. Election about the ballot box watched the vote 
sellers to see that they delivered the votes they were paid for. 


THE REVOLT OF THE WOMEN, 


There was, thou one class of the population which rebelied 
against the tice. It was the womanhood of Adams County, which 
had never become reconciled to the custom, and whose ‘ontiaual 
hostility has resulted finally, I ho In its abolishment. The s open 
could see very igre eye the buying of votes was degrading their 
husbands and sons. e practice was so common that everybody knew 
of it; and it was not at all unusual to hear boys on their way to 
school say. as they by the polls on election day, “I wish E was 
21. so 1 could get $5 for my vote.“ The ook are 9 in choosing schvol- 
teachers also affected the women very d tly—not only when a mem- 
ber of the family was an applicant for a position as teacher, but as 
it resulted in a lower q ty of teaching. The standards vf the 
county generally were lower than they had been, and the women 
recognized it. 

My owm mother, from the time when I went out In the evenings to 
work in one of the “ money fights,” never ceased’ to protest against 
the idea. After I married my wife took the same view. By the early 
nineties many men, under promise to their women folks, refused to en- 
gage lon im the practice or to continue its tens TS I, with others, was 
convinced that some change must be made. t that time the candi- 
dates: and committees of the two chief parties were induced to sign 
an agreement, which I prepared, to stop buying votes and to put ap 
several thousand dollars to be used for the prosecution, under the 
newly enacted laws of the State, of anyone who did so. 

THE VOTE SELLERS OUTWIT THE REFORM ERS. 

This agreement was well kept through the first election. It was 
to the advantage of both parties to keep it; for with both parties re- 
fusing to buy votes, they remained in the same relative position as 
before. But the agreement lasted only for two elections. This was 
due to the bitter fight made by the sellers of votes. Many of these 
men, it Is true, made oo protest, but a large number of them did. The 

fticlans were very distrustful of their Lp yp we at renson. 

r men whose word was as good as gold in business life did not hesi- 
— to make any statement, no matter how untrue, in political con- 

ts. 

In the first election the Ss managers on both sides merely 
went around explaining to the vote sellers that their opponents were 
entire! ponsible for the agreement not to buy votes; that they 
themselves had been trirked into signing It. They bad the money 
they said, and believed that the poos voter should get it. They would 
never, they said, be caught in the same trap again. In this election 
the vote sellers were puzzled as to who was responsible and didn't 
know what to do But in the second one they outwitted the political 
leaders. The latter signed a similar agreement again and began to 
make the same excuses once more. Rut this time the vote sellers had 
got together and figured it out. They sent representatives to the 
ee leader: to say that chey didn't know who was responsible for 

e agreement, and they didn't care; if somebody didn't buy thetr votes, 
they would merely vote against the first man whose name appeared 
on the agreement. Then the politicians Immediately | u to buy vetes 
again, ‘or the next few years the practice went on just as much as 
ever, because there was no candidate who dared to sign his name 
on a petition against it, ; 


as 
later— 
Ita attitude 


sf n NATIONAL FIGURES CONCERNED. 
In all this time the vote buying in Adams Coun 

on with the full knowledge of th 

names of men v 


had been going 
e party managers of the State. The 
high in the Nation were connected with it. Through 
my position as chairman of the county executive committee for first 
cup. part and then the other, E knew of my own cognizance or from 
0 le information of many concrete instances, 

Marcus A. Hanna, the late Senator from Okio, and John M. Pattison, 
who was first a Co man and afterwards governor of Ohio, both 
to my own personal owledge, contributed largely to the funds used 
for buying votes in Adams County, with full understanding of how 
money was used in the county. 

In vin Brice’s second campaign for the senatorship an interesting 
example of political methods in Adams County took. Ba The cain- 
pauo manager of the Republicans was 1 little merchant who 

ept a harness shop and drug sture in West Union. At one time he 
had been county treasurer, and his handwriting was familiar to all 
the taxpayers of the county. Democrats got some one to practice 
his writing till he got it perfectly; then a day or two before election 
some one went into his store and bought some of his stationery. 

On the morning of the election, at every one of the twenty-odd 
voting cts in the county, a man drove up, handed a letter to the 
head biicam worker, and, making some excuse, whipped up his 
horse and drove away before the worker could read the letter. 

The letter read so like this: 

Brice has put $5,000: more into county; we can not meet it. Don’t 
pay out any money for votes.” 

t was signed with the name of the Republican county manager, 
and apparently was in bis handwriting. When the Republican workers 
ps this message they stopped buying votes. The vote sellers were on 

das usual for offers Phe Democrats were well supplied with 
money, and in a few hours they bad bought a t share of the votes 
that were offered for saie. Later in the mo g word of this letter 
reached the county headquarters. and the county managers started to 
notify their workers that t was a lle. Eve elephone wire leading 
out into the county had been cut and every livery team hired by the 
Democrats. The county was swept by the ocrats for the Brice 
ticket. In the evening the Republican rs got together and 
threatened to arrest the Democrats under the law for forgery. They 
found, however, that such a — 2 would be of no avail in connection 
with vote buying and abandoned it. 


GRADUATES OF THE LOCAL SYSTEM. 


The local politicians who worked out from Adams County into larger 
affairs all vraduated from this system. John P. Leedom, an carly 
leader of the Democrats in their “ money fights,” was afterwards Con- 
gressman, and was Sergeant at Arms in the F -elghth, Forty-ninth, 
and Fiftieth Congresses; Joseph P. Smith, later esident McKinley's 
confidential adviser and director of the Bureau of American Republics, 
led the Repubileans against Leedom. Edward A. Crawford, now State 
rinter of Ohio, is another man who has handled campal funds used 
or buying votes, and who has been rewarded by promotion. In fact, 
any young man with ambition for litical success in Adams County 
was encoura, in every way to consider the buying and selling of votes 
as a natural political duty—not only by the customs of the county 
itself, but by the men selected from the county for advancement. 

But, after all, there were not many or great political prizes to be 
had in Adams County. There are o nent 26,000 inhabitants; the 
largest town has about 2,000 people. e largest salaried office in the 
san does not now pay more than $2,500 a year, and there is no 
“ graft" in public office: there are no contracts of sufficient size to 
give any. The main incentive which has led to the money fights” 
at election time bas been the inherited taste for partisan warfare. 
The contributions of money which are used in this are not recouped 
from the taxpayers by dishonest officeholders. They come out of the 
pockets or individais in a county where individual fortunes are, to 
say the most. very moderate; yet in the cam last fall $20,000 
was spent in vote buying and t was contributed by 
individuals in Adams County. 


T AM CHOSEN TO THE BENCH. 


In the spring of 1904 the Hon. Henry Collings, a resident of the 
county and one of the judges of the common pleas court of the dis- 
trict, died, and I was appeinted by the governor of the State to fill 
the vacancy. In the fal; of that year I was nominated for the position 
by the Republican 3 My . to vote buying being well 
known at the time, the mocratic politicians sought to make capital 
of it by getting me to head an agreement against vote buying. In this 
way t . — to direct. the antagonism of the vote sellers a, t me. 
I beaded the agreement, and at the same time I ve notice that if 
there was any vote buying at the election I, as judge of the district, 
would see that the offender was prosecut As F would have had, 
even if defeated, a month to start ar in, there was little 
vote buying that fall, aud. in spite of the hostility of the vote sellers, 
the Roosevelt tidal wave, was swept into office by a 


per cent of 


I, favored by 
majority. 
t was In the next election, in 1906, that the vote sellers really 

t together against me. Having now served the unexpired term of 
* ollings, I was renominated for the full term of six years. Dur- 
ing the campaign I spoke frequently against the practice of vote buying, 
and the lower class of vote sellers were thoro ly aroused against me. 
The leaders of the opposing party saw in this another chance to play 
sharp politics. 

Ou my return, after bolding court in another county, to my bome in 
West Union a few days before the election | was encountered by repre- 
sentatives of the Democrats and asked to sign my name to another agree- 
ment against vote buyin Their own candidates had signed it, and I 
gladly put my name with theirs. F had scarrely done so when I was 
call to the Republican headquarters and told by candidates on my 
ticket and some of my party leaders that I had injured them greatly, 
and that my action would defeat the whole Republican ticket. The 
meeting, after an angry discussion, adjourned. 

THE VOTE SELLERS’ ULTIMATUM. 
In a short time I myself heard from the vote sellers. The custom 
of selling votes had been so long established In our county that a very 


considerable class of voters considered any Interference with it as 
taking away an income te which they were entitled. In one of the 
precincts at one time. when we were attacking the custom, a file of 
vote sellers marched and down the public way near the polling place, 
swearing and threatening, as men sometimes do in a strike. The same 
spirit was shown in their dealings with me. 
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About a hundred of the vote sellers of one of the precincts beld a 
caucus to consider my action, and sent a committee to my house to 
interview me. The leader of this—a big, blustering fellow—did most 
of the talking. They used the vote seller’s argument, which has become 
familiar to us—the usual plea for the poor fellow.“ It made no 
difference to him who was elected; he was no better off in any case, 
one way or the other; the only thing he got out of it was the little 
he was paid on the day of election; the men who went into office 
got large pay, and they should divide it. The vote sellers’ committee 
ended by demanding that our candidate for Congress and the two candi- 
date for judgeships should put $8,000 in the hands of the Republican 
Seated executive committee for use at the polls or be slaughtered. We 
refused. 

The committee of vote buyers at once approached the other candi- 
dates on the Republican county ticket and induced them all to resign. 
The vote-selling interest then 3 our Democratic county paper, 
which is called the People’s Defender. This attacked me for se yen ing 
to dictate to the other candidates of my party; it also printed my 
name as the first one of the candidates puing wie agreement to stop 
Sate buying, although as a matter of fact, I had signed it after the 
others. 

All this caused the “vote sellers” to line up squarely against our 
ticket. But, with the alé of an awakened public sentiment, we elected 
our Congressmen and two jud in spite of them, and just missed 
electing the other members of the county ticket, who had stily been 
put up in place of the Republican candidates who resigned. t the 
close of that election I promised the people of Adams County that if 
the opportunity ever came all the powers of the law would be used in 
cleansing the county of vote buying. 

The subdivision of the common pleas district to which I was elected 
contains four counties besides Adams, and through the division of the 
court's work I was taken out of Adams County. I did not return to 
it to hold court, except for one or two special cases, until the fall of 
1910, shortly before election. The political situation was such, as 
it often is before election, that it was dangerous to attempt to try any 
case, as scheming politicians were likely to thwart the administration 
of hoes in order to help their party candidates. Court was therefore 
adjourned until after election. 

The election was close. At any time within a month a contest could 
be instituted. The Investigation of the vote buying was put over until 
the election was settled, so that t could not in any way be used to 
interfere with the results. On December 13 we empaneled the grand 


jury. 

One very bad result of our political system in Adams County was its 
interference with justice. Our jurors and grand juries were continually 
divided on party lines. More than that, whenever a crime was com- 
mitted the criminal and his friends would begin at once to secure 
party Influence. They usually went not to the leaders of their own 
party, but to the leaders of the F It was generally believed 
that the opposition would be wil g to do more to secure their votes 
than their own party would do to keep them, SPECAL if taer were 
members of large families. In this way the families of criminals 
wonld not infrequently change their politics. 

Under the circumstances the se.ection of a grand jury for our work 
was difficult. The one in existence was discharged, and, together with 
the sheriff of the county and the prosecuting attorney, the court selected 
urymen. These men were osen after a lon 


1 e e 88 The fanti 
man o e jury was a prominent Republican—ex-Co „ J. 
Fenton. ‘The prosecuting attorney of the county had —.— overtaken 
at the time with an Illness, of which he has since died. W. P. Stephen- 
son, „ chairman of the Democratic executive committee of the 
county, a man who had refused to have Git ee to do with the 
bribery at the election, was chosen by the court to take his place. In 
this way the political parties were fairly balanced, and we were ready 
to proceed with our work 
VOTH BUYERS OR VOTE SELLERS—WITICH? 


The first practical question to be met was this: Which class should be 
prosecuted—the buyers or the sellers? The main yarposs was, of 
course, to break up the custom of vote buying in Adams County. The 
court prosecutor and jury debated at length whether they should 
undertake to indict the buyers or the sellers, or should proceed with 
whatever information they could get against either side. They decided 
to indict the vote sellers and to compel the vote buyers to testify. 
This meant that the vote buyers would not be punished, as the law 
provides that whichever party to bribery transactions is cempelled to 
testify shall be immune from punishment for the offense concerning 
which he gives his testimony. 

This step was taken for a number of reasons. It appeared, first of all, 
the only way to secure results. Each buyer of votes, naturally, had 
more information in his possession than any individual seller. To 
get any full understanding of the practice as a whole it was absolutely 
essential to trace the funds with which the voters had been paid. 

It was clear, too, that no jury, cither in Adams or in any of the 
surrounding counties would, under existing circumstances and on the 
testimony of vote sellers, sentence vote buyers to prison, as the law 
demanded. An attempt to do this had already been made in the Fed- 
eral court of the district, and a grand jury, although selected from 
other counties, had refused to return an indictment. It was further 
taken into consideration that the vote buyers had tried to break up 
the habit and had been defeated by the vote sellers; and that, if there 
were any wholesale imprisonment of vote buyers, which would be 
required oT law if they were found guilty, the heads of most of the 
important industries of the county would be sent to prison, all the com- 
mercial activities of the county would be affected, saa much labor would 
be thrown out of employment. 

TRACING THE MONEY TO THE VOTER, 


So the promenio and the grand jury proceeded at once to trace the 

funds with which the voters were bribed. This was not difficult. The 

cashiers of the banks, who were always told at election time to get 

together large sums in small bills, testified as to who received the 

moneys from them. The party ſeaders—some willin; fast 

e money was distributed in avery one of the thirty-odd 
The fact that both the court and 


threats of pontshment for contempt of court—testified 
to whom t 
yoting precincts in the county. 


the ting attorney were perfectly familiar with the local political 
1 5 ods and with the people was of 9 in handling te alton 


The leaders of the yoting precincts were then taken, at first from twe 
specimen precincts—one a strongly Republican precinct and one a 
ocratic stronghold. When these leaders were brought before the 
d jury the prosecuting attorney went at them at once with a ques- 
Oe Now. bam Sate oe 30 $41 d the la: lecti 
ow, m „ you 5 to spend on the last election. 
What'd you do with it?” 

As the man would not know how the proseeutor had got such exact 
information, he would naturally be astonished and scared. He would 
hesitate and balk; but, finally, under threats of commitment for con- 
tempt of court. he wouid give half a dozen names—generally of men in 
the opposite party whom he didn’t like very well. He would be dis- 
missed for the time, and the same process would be repeated with the 
other leader in the precinct. 

We started this on Friday, and by Friday night we had a dozen 
names of men who had been bribed. We knew that as soon as each 
leader got back home everybody in his own L party would come to him 
and ask him if he had given them away. e would say that he had 
not, which would he true. So everybody would be reassured and happy. 
On Friday night we picked out half a dozen men we were sure of, in 
three different townships in the county, and at midnight sent the 
sheriffs to drag them out of bed and bring them to the lock-up. 

The next morning, Saturday, I had the six men brought before me. 
They pleaded guilty and begged for mercy. I fined them $200 apiece 
and gave them eight months in jail, and then I adjourned court and 
left the town for my home at Portsmouth, in Scioto County. 

On Saturday afternoon the country folks all over the county gather 
about in the stores. Every one of these stores has a telephone, and 
in less than 10 minutes after the sentence was imposed all these 
meeting places had news of it. The county had Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday in which to think. 


AN AVALANCHE OF CONFESSIONS, 


On Monday morning I left Portsmouth on the early morning train 
and got off at Peebles, a little station from which we drive to West 
Union, the county seat. It was about 5 o’clock in the morning when I 
arrived there. verything was 1 and cracking with the cold. 
There were 31 men walting for me in the dark. 

Hello, Judge,” sald somebody. Tou ain't goin’ to be too hard on 
us, are you?" 

e walked up the long walk from the station to the hotel in a silent 
procession, and at almost every window somebody poked out his head 
to see what was going on. All 31 of them pleaded guilty at the hotel. 
1 down to West Union at about 8 o'clock the yard around 
the sh s office was et teams and men. The courthouse had 
burned down a short time bcfore, and I had to bear the pleas in a 
tittle room about 10 feet square in the sheriff's house. Two hundred 
and forty-one pleaded Franz that first day. While we were trying to keep 
the vote sellers from breaking down the doors to come In and confess 
the 3 workers whom we had had on the stand the week before 
telephoned in and for the- chance to tell everything they knew. 
They didn't know what the sellers might be telling about them. In 
the next few days from a hundred to two hundred sellers pleaded guilty 


lead guilty the court announced 
who confessed, but that the 


ery man who pleaded guilty was fined 
The prison 
nded, leaving the charge 


sentence and 8 
ch man was also disfran- 


ef $10.92, of which 85.92 was for costs. 
chised for five years. 
THREATS AGAINST MY LIFE, 

While these hundreds of vote sellers were coming into court to piesa 
n 
the first piaco, several letters were received by me . life, 
A Republican 8 of Manchester, the Signal, criticized t 
of the court in elec’ 3 5 
unish for contempt., 


themselves. 

In this way there were by February over 1,400 who had pleaded 
guilty of vote selling and were fined. At that time a group of vote 
sellers seeured an attorney, who desired to appeal and test the con- 
stitutionality of the law By special arrangement, the case was heard 
directly by the supreme court, and the law was decided to be-entirely 
valid. Since then something over 200 more men have pleaded guilty 
and received their sentence. At the time of this writing (in August 
the work is practically done. We have convicted 1,679 to date—26 
per cent of the 6,505 voting in the election. A few have left the 


county. 
In addition to these, the proceedings showed that there were at least 
men en in th 1 


g. As a matter of fact, we found the prices 
paa averaged from $5 to $25. Practically all of this money was spent 
or buying votes, and our investigations showed that it was handled 
with scrupulous honesty. It was believed by some of the party mana- 
gers that a few of the werkers might have retained money for their 
own use. We checked up the amount of money distributed by the party 
leaders with the amount received by the vote sellers, and in every 
instance they tallied. Before we were through we accounted for 
practically every dollar spent in the county. 


A COUNTY ONE-QUARTER DISFRANCHISED. 


As we now stand, a quarter of our voters in Adams County have 
been disfranchised. In some of the voting 8 as many as 50 
pen cent can not vote; in others only 10 or 12 per cent are ineligible. 

n a number of cases whole families, containing as many as 30 voters 

in the various branches, have been disfranchised. In one instance a 

By preacher and practically all the members of his congregation lost 
eir votes. 

It was our main purpose to free the country of the vicious condition 
which has existed there virtually ever since the Civil War, and not to 
punish individuais for an offense which had become almost universal. 

f all those found guilty only one young man, who refused to 


pay his 
fine—a man who was living off the means f his invalid father 
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and mother by charity—was sent to the workhouse. Only six—the 
first arrested—were put in jail, and they for but a few ys, after 
which their sentence was suspended, as in the case of the rest. 

For the next five years the offenders in the last election will not 
vote. This will give time for the growth of a public sentiment con- 
cerning the value and sanctity ot the franchise. At the end of the 
five-year period, if these mer should engage in vote-selling again, they 
will immediately become liable to a sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment in the workhouse, with $20 fine. I do not believe that many of 
these men will repeat their offense. In most instances, out of the 
nearly 1,700, the man pleading guilty of vote selling seemed to have 
been brought by his experience to some sense, at least, of the character 


of his act. 
Just how far conditions like those in Adams County are ent 
throughout the country I do not know of my own knowledge. I do 


know that conditions very similar prevail in most of the counties In 
the southern part of Ohic and in the counties of Kentucky across the 
river from them Since our in tion I have received scores of 
letters from other parts of the United States stating that votes are 


sold and bou It was 
ons elsewhere tha 


the American democracy, may now serve as a 
helpful example to this country at large by their a of them- 


Mr. THOMPSON. Now I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wanted to say, Mr. President, was that 
the Senator from Kansas has never been discriminated against 
by the Senator from Utah. As a part of his remarks I have 
no objection whatever to the editorial to which he has referred 
being printed in the RECORD. ; 

Mr. THOMPSON, I do not care to discuss that question 

` further. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought it was very uncalled for for the Sena- 
tor to refer to the matter in the way he did. 

Mr. THOMPSON, I do not care to enter into an argument 
relative to that matter now. I have been trying since the 1st 
of September to have printed in the Reconrp this little editorial 
article relative to the stopping of the strike, which seems to be 
a subject in regard to which some Republican Senators are ex- 

tremely sensitive, and they haye continuously objected to that 
article being printed. I meant no reflection upon the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that he only made the 
request once, and that was in the morning hour. I told the 
Senator at that time that, if he desired to read the article, he 
had a perfect right to do so. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The incident is closed, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody objected to the article going into the 
Recorp, if it went in ma way. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Record will show who is right about 
that. I made the request once on the ist of September, twice 
on the 4th of September, when the Senator from Utah ob- 
jected; and once before to-day, when the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] objected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to rely upon the Recorp. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am, too. I should also like, as part of 
my remarks, io have printed an article by Albert Shaw, en- 
titled “A national lesson from Adams County,” appearing in 
the Review of Reviews, for February, 1911. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
article referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

A NATIONAL LESSON FROM ADAMS COUXTY. 
{By Albert Shaw.] 

A ‘com law: of courage and city, 
in 8 now — iiba 2 8 igen 2 
of political reform that will give his name an enduring place in the 
annals of our great American experiment of self-government. By 
many different means—some of them bold and flagrant, others stealthy 
and indirect—the vse of money has tainted the purity and honor of 


our politics. But of all these forms of corruption, the one most to be 
deplored is the poisoning of the spring of popular government at its 


Samy. and self-respect of communities, and so impairs manhood as to 


in any 


Sweeping reforms have at times been accomplished through the power 
of a concrete example, wien the evil seemed piian prevalent and most 
alifficult te combat. J A. Z Blair, holding court in Adams County, 
Ohio, has furnished such ar example, and tere is reason to believe 


that the result of bis work will be felt In hundreds of countics and 
in 2 different States. Our comment, therefore, is not for the pur- 
pose holding up that 3 to an unpleasant notoriety. On the 
contrary, Adams County is to praised and congratulated. 

With no threat or help or suggestion from the outside world, Adams 
County—lying somewhat off the main lines of travel and left a good 
deal to its own leadership and its own conclusions—has shown moral 
and social power to regenerate Itself. When election day comes round 
again—as, for example, next year, when a President of the United 
States is to be chosen as l as many otber officials of narrower 
jurisdiction—Adams County will have a restricted electorate of perbaps 
4,000 votes. as compared with the 6,000 votes available for recent 
elections. But the ,000 next year will go to the polls with a finer 

ride in the honor of being sovereign American citizens than has ever 

felt heretofore in any county of the United States. They will 

have had the thing brought home to them—some 2,000 citizens of 

Adams County who have beretofore indulged tr the 88 of sellin 

their votes will have been t away from the polls by sentence o 
ears, 


disfranchisement for a term of five 

Judge Blair ts himself a product of Adams County, although his home 
is. at Portsmouth, the chief town of the adjoining county of Scioto, 
His judicial circuit lies in the t bend of the Ohio at the ex- 
treme southern point of the State, and includes Adams, Pike, Scioto, 
and Lawrence Counties. This part of Ohio was settled in early pioneer- 
ing days, when the Ohio River wis the chief thoroughfare to the West. 
Many Revolutionary soldiers frm Virginia and Pennsylvania went 
into those counties, together wita pioneers trom the Carolinas, by 
way of cea vpi and some families from New York and the Eastern 
States. In the Civil War these counties were represented more largely 
than almost any otber part of the country. 

Since the war, however, this —— ite of Ohio, like many other 
rural localities east of the Mississippi River, has been at a standstill. 
And where coun neighborhoods are not making marked progress, 
they are likely to give evidence of some moral and social decadence. 
Just a hundred years ago there men psat vitallty in the 3 
communities of southern Ohio alo; e river. e majestic forests 
were wipe & broken by clearings, and the vi soils were highly pro- 

There was zeal for education; and strong men and women 
were in the lead. But after the Civil War, many of the most v 
and pro; ve of there pie from the river counties went to nois, 
Missouri, und the farther west. Those who remained at home bad to 


gen of agricultural 
development holds the people of the “ back townships regs A in 
the log-cabin stage for a hundred years, there comes a marked fall! 
off in the average of character and efficiency. Undonbt some ot 
the poorer townships of these Ohio River counties have shown this 
kind of tendency te social decline. 

This wou'd explain th: fact that it has been found, within the me 
month, that in certain neighborhoods having, let us say, a hundred 
vo every voter without exception was actually i of baving 
sold his vote in the last election and was accordingly indicted and dis- 
franchised for a period five years. Such a condition would have 
— * aot —.— Impossible, but almost unthinkable, at any time before 

v ar. j 
What these communittes need is a fresh start. Th 


for, in the main, 


the gospe must not be disparan x 
they have helped to keep alive in Adams Count: Rai splrit of decency 
rted n these rural counties 


which has at . 

drinking and gambling and other forms of social disorder have a tend- 
ency to destroy the vitality of the ponies and the churches have 
for some years been ting these bad tendencies, Judge Blair him- 
self had been strongly identified with the movement against the drink 
evil. It seems to be within bcimds ta say that the moral force requisite 
to begin ‘the successful assault upon the trafficking in votes had been 
accumulated in the effort to t down the wo evils of the drink 
traffic in Adams County, and to eliminate other forms of socia) eor- 
ruption—morvements in Which the women have shown greater numerical 
22 and deeper power of conviction and continuous effort than 

men. 


Bt gr Blair's t title to fame will lie in the fact that he has in- 
and app! a really effective method of reform. It fs not that 
the laws of Ohio against bribery and corruption in elections are either 

bad, or indifferent. In fact, they are pot what they stould be, as 

v. Harmon now reminds the legislature. But such practices have al- 
ways, Abs! ee under popular governments, been manifestly unlaw- 
ful. The trouble bas always been, in a corrupted community, to find 
the leverage whereby to obtain th. evidence, secure indictments, and 
make certain of convict ons. Jvage Blair himself for several years has 
been trying to find a way to purify th^ pores of Adams County, and 
it is only now that Le has su ed. ike aimost every great thing, 
it all seems easy and simple when once stated. Let the outline of the 
method be presented in a few sentences. 

To begin with, the buying and selling of votes, which had been go- 
ing, on in Adams County for more than 30 years, had become so open 
and shameless as to be a matter of common knowledge. Nobody in 

rivate conversation denied the facts. Many of those who had sold 

ir votes seemed rather md than ashamed of the transaction. 
Ju Blair had been so intimately acquainted with the political lite 
of the county that he knew, as did many others, the condition prevall- 
ing. He knew that both parties had been guilty, and that the local 
politicians and “ party workers had been very generuily engaged in 
making the bargains and distributing the money, using their respective 
quotas of funds contributed in greater part by candidates for office. 

The law of Ohio permits the judge, in a bribery case, to grant im- 
munity to these who turn informer and become State's evidence. 
Judge Blair's great thought was to take all the politicians and vote 
buyere in the cone to the number perhaps of two or three bundred, 
summon them as witnesses before a specia! grand jury, and promise 
them all immunity from present or future prosecution if th would 
turn over to the court grand jury thelr lists of purehased voters, 
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with 


the amounts paid, and all the necessary facts. It was not J 
‘Blair's motive to subject any individuals whatsoever to drastic pun 
ment, nor did he intend to humiliate anyone, 1 een the point of in- 


His one object was to break up the practice of 
honld put. the grand MES ts powenion fraakly, ef.the entire 

buyers should put the grand jnry on, y, 

truth, they would bring no harm upon themselves and a minimum of 

harm upon the men whose votes had been sold. 

The essence of Judge Blairs scheme was leniency toward all who 
confessed fully and freely, and etern threats of condign punishment 
agalnst those who refused to confess. U these circumstances it 
was clearly beet for the politicians tọ put all che facts in the hands 
of the judge and the jury. 

The next part of the scheme was to be the announcement, through 
al) the newspapers of the county, and through all other sources of 

ublicity, that the names of those who had sold their votes were 
8 Judge Blair and to the grand jury, and that indictments bad 
been found against them. If, however, they were wise enough to come 
to West Union, the county seat, of their own free will and make con- 
fession to the judge—thus saving the expense and trouble of serving 

pers and making arrests—tbey would be treated with t leniency. 
t was a part of the scheme not to make known the information dis- 
closed to Oe teat jury by the liticians, and not to make public 
the names of those against whom Indictments had been found. It was 
desired that as many as possible might facilitate the movement of jus- 
tice by making confession, and allowing themselves to be sentenced. 

Sach was the bold, simple project. Suffice it to say that it was as 
effective in 1 as it was comprehensive in gy gov 

Jadge Blair formed his special nd — of 15 citizens of Adams 
County, and operations began on 13th of December. 


cidental necessity. 


tage ht, th nd j isted of — 
no rty aavan was sought, the gra ury cons seven 
Republicans, seven Democrats, and one Probibitionist. A former 


Congressman, the Hon. L. J. Fenton, a man of intelligence and probity, 
was made foreman. In his 38 to Cae prenn jury, Judge Blair ma 
a frank statemert of the situation, the following paragraph being an 
example of bis forcible, direct style : 
“Conservative leaders of both parties claim that the 13 
ird of the 
up with full 
c in votes and condi m eiaa wey, om 


grand jury would not dare indict one for 
the purchase or sale of votes, but paese Sos will do your duty. If 
it should develop that you do not oring ictments, then a condition 
of . in Adams County." 
The gra jury took the judge 
— 15 workers were gathered 


dence, and the 
rticular preciret or township under os was duly warned. The 
— — was aided by a special prosecutor, Mr. W. P. 8. 
y no means 8 For, 
ightened the gu 
feel that if they did not confess they might be 
stil! remained many points to be dealt with a firm 
prosecutor who was i full sympathy with the For it was not 
uite the uniform rule that the guilty confessed, and in a few Instances 
ere were jall sentences which were not remitted. 

After the movement had fairly begun and some hundreds of tndict- 
ments had been found, Judge Blair and Prosecutor Stephenson in- 
serted the following notice in all the newspapers of Adams County: 

“We ask all citizens who have knowledge of any persons who re- 
ceived money at the last election and who are not coming in, or who 
know of any person who bought votes and who bas not been cou 
or who bas tried to shield any person who received money at the la 
election, to let the underst know at once. We will keep your name 
in strict and you will greatly facilitate our work. 

“ ALBION C. Bain, Judge. 
“WILL P. STEPHENSON, Prosecutor.” 

As a resalt of these notices, the gu jury was busy on the frst 
two days of the new year, and by that time it had Indicted exactly 
1,500 voters it then 5 for a few days to enable Judge Blair 
to catch up with bis work of sentencing the hundreds who were plead- 
ing — 99 The judge's method in d ng with these men was pa 
colloquial, and informal. His manner and tone were kindly and often 
humorous. The culprit was generally asked to tell somet ing of his 
family and his circumstances, as well as the facts about the vote- 
selling transaction; and the judge showed a rare talent for giving the 
needed word of advice. 

From the first, bis practice was to impose a fine of $25 at once. re- 
mitting all but $5, then to pronounce a sentence of six months 
in the workhouse at Cincinoati—which was at once s in con- 
sideration of future good bebavior—and Std d to disfranchise the 
voter for five years, this pn of the penalty being absolute. 

The scenes and incidents of this notuble movement bave been both 
pictn ue and pathetic in av unusual degree. The county town ts 
many miles from a rullroad station. Octogenarlans walked for miles 
over rough, wintry roads to make their bumillating confessions, 
Women came from remote parts of the ak to beg the cuurt's 
leniency for bedridden husbands. The jai) served for SAAS ani pace the 
old courthouse having been destroy by fire. A very few skin-fint 
farmers of large means were found misleading the court as to their 
possessions, and were fined several hundred dollars by way of ex- 
ample, 

uch details, illustrating every phase of human frailty and rustic 
character, do not belong to any permanent record of the work of ballot 
reform in Adams County—al!lthougo = of them will be cherished 
as illustrating the methods and the qualities of the remarkable per- 
sonality who leads the movement. For there are traits of mind and 
character In Judge Blair that remind one of the patient and resolute 
country lawyer of Illinois who, 5t years ago, was President-elect and 
about to enter upon his great burden of national responsibility. 
Abraham Lincoln was much more interested in the work he had to 
than in the attainment of high place. If be had been the victim of 
personal ambition, he could not have 
wisdom for the country's need. 


ty Judge 
of the people of his judicial cireuit. 


plish, and it is of high importance that this work be done thoroughly 
and heen nig G It will have been enough for any man to do in our 

eration. It is of small consequence, therefore, comparatively speak- 
ng, whether Judge Blair m future time be promoted to higher offices 
or not. It is his great distinction that in his local office he has scen 
real work to do, and that—in doing it because it was plain duty—he 
— ae rendering his State and this entire country an immeasurable 
service. 

Our representative, who went to West Union to see Judge Blair and 
to take the photcgraphs which accompany this article, came buck with 
the Impression that the judge intended to apply a similar method of 
voting reform in the other counties of his cirenit. When questioned 
on this point Judge Blair was naturally reticent. There were obvious 
reasons why he could not s But on January 14 he answered the 
question in the most practical way. He opened court at Portsmouth, 
on the Ohio River, in the county of Scioto, lying just east of Adams 
County, and promptly announced that he would institute in Scioto the 
same d of an iny tion that was still going on in Adams. 

And he allowed it be 1 — generally believed that the same 

be applied in ke and Lawrence Counties. Common 

neighboring counties points to the serious prevalence 

of the practice of buying and selling votes, although we have no in- 

formation that would permit even a guess as to the extent to which 

the has been carried on elsewhere than in Adams County. As- 

sertions have been made that Judge Blair's method ought to be used 
by other common-pleas judges —— the State of Obio. 

Heretofore the talk abont the lesale buying of votes has been 


2 conjectural. In a number of Instances entire boroughs have 
been disfranchised in England because a high percentage of venality 
had been d the voters. But Judge Blair's proof that 


iscovered among 
ue out of the 6,000 voters of Adams County are accustomed to sell 


ition that we are 


holding them up to world’s reproach or con mot, it is only fair 

to remind our readers that the rumors of wholesale vote selling In 

rts of the State of New York and of the New England States have 
for rs 2 persistent and seldom denied. 

An ana — of the recent election in the State of New York shows 
that the tic victory was not due to any increase In the Demo- 
cratic vote, wh indeed, was smaller than usual, but to an enormous 
falling off of the Republican vote in the rural counties. And the publie 
ought to know that politicians, among themsel agree in attributing 


ag out the v Generally 
ork have bad ample funds con- 


tributed to the “machine” by the great corporations and special in- 
terests. This year wi 


money was ithheld, the Republican 
treasury was empty. 


Undoubtedly there is a distinction between money used for gettin: 
out the vote and „ to pay the voter for voting one tick 
rather than the other. t the distinction is one which has a tendency 
in contested campa to become blurted. The New York farmer who 
says he is a Republican and will never vote the Democratic ticket—but 
who also declares that he will not harness his horse and drive to town 
over bad roads to cast bis vote on election day unless somebody gives 
him $5 or $10—may have learned to convince bimself that he is not a 
bribe taker. Yet bis refusal to vote unless paid is equivalent to giving 
a half vote to the ether party 

The methods of using money wholesale on election day throughout 
the if not clearly criminal under the law, are dangerously close 
to It. y destroy the independence and self-respect of the voter; 
and they so weaken his sense of duty and privi as a citizen that it 
wonld not be a long stride for him to change his vote and to take 
money from the other party, when he has once learned to abstain from 
voting unless bribed by his own party. 

Abstention from voti unless a fairly good reason can be given, 
should subject the voter some kind of penalty—such, for example, 
as disability to vote at the next following election. And the accept- 
ance of money i yuyana for the trouble of coming to the polls should 
be regarded as h morally disgraceful and legally culpable. 

Adams County. therefore, no matter how low she may have falle 
has risen, unaided, in the strength of her own sense of rectitude, an 
now heads the list. In the presidential election next year the most 
decent lot of voters in the entire country will be those of Adams 
Coen Ohio. Ror this rehabilitation Adams County should accord 
great honor to Judge Blair. 


THE WAR AND COTTON. 


Mr. BANKHEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I inquire if the Senator from 
Kansas is through? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Kansas has concluded, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama has been recognized. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For what purpose? 

Mr. STONE. I desire to move an executive session. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I will occupy not over 10 
minutes. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I think that-I have been 
very good during the long drawn out debate of the Senate for 
the past 30 or 60 days. I now only intend to occupy about 10 
minutes of the time of the Senate, and do not propose to dis- 
cuss the corrupt-practices act, because we have in Alabama, I 
think, the very best law on that subject of any State In the 
Union, drawn by the best talent that this country can produce, 
and we have honest elections. 

Mr. President, I did not participate in the debate when the 
income-tax provision of the pending bill was being considered. 
I did not entirely agree with the views of some of my colleagues 
upon section 2 of the bill. I protested against the provision re- 
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ported to the Senate, which, in effect, imposed an additional bur- 
den and discriminated against the cotton producer of the South- 
ern States by the imposition of a duty of 5 per cent on the net 
profits that accrue to the corporation which has supplied cotton 
to the munition manufacturer since the Ist day of January, 
1916, entering into the manufacture of war munitions, and also 
sought to levy a like tribute on that portion of the crop in the 
future that may enter into the manufacture of munitions of 
war. It is well understood in business circles in the South that 
the average price of cotton for two years, and until within the 
recent past, has been slightly above the cost of production. 
But a more important and far greater reason for my protest 
was the fact that the cotton farmer during the existence of this 
tax in the future would be required to assume indirectly this 
additional burden upon the product of his labor, since, of course, 
the corporation which sells the cotton to the munition manufac- 
turer would protect itself to the extent of this tax by deducting 
a amount from the price he would otherwise have paid the 
rmer. 

I believe that the method provided would have resulted in 
the greatest possible confusion and the cost of collection would 
have amounted to more than the money derived, hence I con- 
tributed what I could to the climination of the provision with- 
out taking part in the-debate. 

Almost every section of the Union has profited by the in- 
creased demand for the product of their respective communities 
and the consequent increase in market values due to conditions 
growing out of the war, vet the opposite has been true with 
respect to the farmer who grows cotton. His market, instead 
of being enlarged, has not only decreased, but for several 
mouths following the outbreak of war was absolutely destroyed. 
Cotton was made contraband of war by the English and allied 
Governments, who so effectively controlled the seas that they 
in effect denied to our people the opportunity to seek markets 
that could otherwise be found. When the war came on the 
early crop of cotton was about to go upon the market. It 
rapidly declined to ridiculously low prices, far below the cost 
of production, and so remained for several months. As a con- 
Sequence business conditions throughout the cotton-growing 
States became demoralized, since cotton is our chief money crop, 
and business obligations are made with a view to liquidation 
at the time cotton is marketed, from early September to the 
middle of the following January. Immediately prior to the 
declaration of war cotton was selling at 133 cents per pound. 
When war was declared the price at once fell to 6 cents per 
pound. The farmer was suddenly confronted with a serious 
situation. The local banks were not in position to and declined 
to advance him one penny on his crop as security. 

My chief purpose now is to call the attention of the Senate 
to a situation that existed here on or about the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1914. 

At that time so acute was the situation and so insistent 
was the demand for relief from whatever source it might be 
obtained that earnest appeals were made to Congress, then 
in session, and a number of measures were seriously submitted 
to our consideration by which it was sought to have the Fed- 
eral Government come to the rescue. 

Mr. President, I am one of those who did not believe that 
it was within the province of the Federal Government to con- 
tribute to the relief of the situation then existing. A nation-wide 
buy-a-bale movement, at 10 cents per pound, was inaugurated. 
It was suggested and urged that Congress should authorize 
the purchase by the Government of a portion of the crop at 
reasonable prices or lend money direct to the farmer, with 
his cotton as security, or that it issue its bonds with which to 
supply the funds for purposes of relief until normal condi- 
tions were restored. An attempt was made to organize a pool 
to supply $150,000,000 to lend to the farmer, which plan never 
materialized. It I. generally known that during the harvest- 
ing and marketing season of the cotton crop a large percentage 
is forced on the market, known to the trade as distress cotton, 
because the producer has either pledged it as security for debts 
then due or has other pressing obligations that must ke cared 
for, and is compelled to accept whatever the prevailing price 
may be at the time. In a speech on the floor of the Senate 
on the 8th day of October, 1914, during a discussion of the sub- 
ject I made this statement: 


We are confronted with a situation fraught with disastrous con- 
sequences to the people of the South unless some heroic measure is re- 
sorted to. This is no time for quibbling or abstract discussion of 
paternalism and other such doctrines of vernment. While we are 
not actually at war, we have all the b css consequences of war. 
The farmer can not handle the situation. It is the duty of the 
State government to step into the breach and work out a plan and 
lend its credit until this lous time has pa It can do so 
aont impairing its credit and without the loss ultimately of a 
ollar. 


It is not money we need; it is a market. 
nobody will buy it, and until a market is 
relief. 


We have the cotton; 
restored there can be no 


Mr. President, in that statement I did not exaggerate the 
conditions or overdraw the picture. Nothing, however, in a 
practical way was accomplished, so far as legislation was con- 
cerned, to relieve the farmer. I did not believe it was a subject 
with which the National Government could properly deal. How- 
ever, by indulgence and forbearance born of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation through personal contact with conditions 
that foretold the impending disaster confronting the people 
of the South, the southern banker, the merchant, and other 
sympathetic interests extended all the assistance available to 
them, and in a manner bridged over the difficulties, though not 
without embarrassment, and in some instances assignments and 
bankruptcy were unavoidable; but let it be said to their credit 
they weathered the storm, without any permanent disturbance 
of economic conditions in that section. Many planters, how- 
ever, were unable to carry their crop over for indefinite periods, 
and were forced to sacrifice it at a price far below the cost of 
production, and are now laboring under obligations which they 
could have avoided had there been extended to them some plan 
by which they could tide over their temporary embarrassments. 
They had the security. 

There is none better than cotton, which the world must have 
and which occupies such a valuable position in the business life 
of this Republic. No one doubted that the price of cotton would 
not within a reasonable time advance to a price commensurate 
with the cost of production and that it could be marketed at a 
profit, which otherwise would have been the case during that 
season but for the war in E 

In the speech to which I refer I urged the adoption of a 
plan that had been carefully thought out and approved by some 
of the best financial experts of the country. Being convinced 
there was no opportunity whereby the National Government 
could extend adequate relief, I suggested that the States them- 
selves had the authority, and could relieve the situation in a 
way that was prudent and practicable. I addressed an open 
letter to the people of Alabama suggesting a plan applicable 
alike to any cotton-growing State in the South, which time has 
demonstrated would have been successful. Briefly, it was sug- 
gested that the legislature, pursuant to a constitutional amend- 
ment, should authorize the issuance of sufficient short-time State 
bonds, bearing 4 per cent interest, with which to purchase 
approximately one-half the crop of each farmer, or such an 
amount as would relieve him and enable him to carry the re- 
mainder of his crop as long as was necessary or desirable, the 
price to be paid to be sufficient to protect him against loss. It 
was estimated that one-half of the crop in Alabama would 
approximate 800,000 bales, which, at 10 cents per pound, would 
have cost the State, if Iit became necessary to purchase one-half of 
the crop, $40,000,000, the maximum interest charge for which 
would have been $1,600,000 per annum. However, it would not 
have amounted to this sum, in view of the fact the legislature 
would have established a system of cotton warehouses, through 
which the State would have issued against the crop purchased 
from the farmer noninterest-bearing warrants in small denomi- 
nations, to pass as currency in the payment of local debts and 
obligations. 

These warrants would have been underwritten by the credit 
of the State and protected by the cotton purchased, thereby 
affording as ample security as can be found on the face of the 
earth. In event any banker, merchant, or other person should 
desire to convert these warrants into interest-bearing bonds, 
he could have surrendered them to the State and procured 
in exchange the cotton bonds in larger denominations bearing 
4 per cent interest. Under the authority of the Federal reserve 
act, these bonds could have been pledged by the banks as sc- 
curity for which emergency currency could have been obtained 
that would have quickly found its way into the avenues of com- 
merce in the South and relieved the stringency of the money 
market. It can be assumed therefore, that the State would 
never have been called upon to dispose of the entire authorized 
issue, and that the maximum interest charge would never have 
been incurred. 

The plan proposed met with favor by many thoughtful and 
earnest citizens of the State, a large number of the newspapers 
advocated, and numerous mass meeting were held and petitions 
forwarded to the governor requesting that the legislature be 
called into special session to consider it. A large and respect- 
able patriotic element of the people, including the governor, 
however, did not approve the plan, and no chance was given to 
the voters of the State to express an opinion on it. I recognize 
that those who opposed it did so from sincere motives. Many 
thought it an unsound and unsafe principle of government and 
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a dangerous precedent to establish. However, the situation was 
unprecedented and called for heroic measures. I did what I 
could to have it adopted. 

Assuming, however, that it had been adopted and the State 
had purchased 800.000 bales at 10 cents per pound, the inter- 
est would have been $1,600,000 per annum. It would have cost 
the State for principal and interest for one year $41.600,000, 
and if $400,000 should be added for incidental and administra- 
tive expenses, there would have been a total cost of $42.000,000, 
This cotton could have been sold within 12 months at 12 
cents per pound, or at a. profit of $6,000,000 to the State of 
Alabama, and the farmer relieved of the necessity of sacrific- 
ing the proceeds, of a year’s. labor, which, at a conservative 
estimate must have amounted to an additional $6,000,000. If 
the cotton had been held until the present week, a little more 
than one and a half years, it could have been sold for 15 cents 
per pound, or at a profit to the State of nearly 518.000.000. 
This amount would have paid the State’s bonded indebtedness 
and returned to the people in the way of internal improvements 
for roads and for the advancement of agriculture and education 
$10,000,000, 

Mr. President, I make these statements and give these figures 
to justify the position then taken and to prove the correctness 
of my judgment at that time, 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. SHERMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from mmn 
nois yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. 1 simply want to make a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does’ the Senator from Mi- 
nois yield for a motion? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; if I will not be denied the floor here- 
after. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that House bill 17350, known as the 
Webb bill, be taken from the Interstate Commerce Committee 
and referred tu the Committee on the Judiciary, for the reason 
that the bill is now being considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, having been sent to that committee by the Federal 
Trade Commission, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall not make any objection 
to the matter interfering with the regular order unless it is 
going to lead to prolonged debate. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It will lead to no debate. I simply ask that 
that action be taken, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LANE. I do not understand the motion. To what does 
it refer? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is simply a motion to transfer House 
bill 17850, known as the Webb bill, from the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. OWEN. It is the Webb bill. 

Mr. STONE and Mr. UNDERWOOD addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, But I desire to be heard for just a mo- 
ment on the motion of the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will.ask the Senator from North Car- 
olina to withhold the motion for the present. The chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, of which committee I 
happen to be a member, is not in the Chamber at this moment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am simply making the motion because I 
am chairman of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, 
which is considering that matter. I will not make it, however, 
if the Senator objects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will ask the Senator to withhold the 
motion until the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee can be present. 

Mr. OVERMAN. All right. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and codify 
the laws relating to publicity of contributions and expenditures 
made for the purpose of intluencing the nomination and election 
of candidates for the offices of Senator and Representative in 
the Congress of the United States. extending the same to candi- 
dates for nomination and election to the offices of President and 
Vice President of the United States, limiting the amount which 
may be expended, providing for the publicity of campaign ex- 
penses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a moment ago the Chair stated 
that he recognized the Senator from Missouri, and I yielded to 


the Senator from Alabama. Now, who is recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER On the list which was made 
out before the present occupant of the chair took the chair, 
there appears the name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN]. If the Senator desires to make a motion, no doubt the 
Senator from Illinois will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will not interfere if the 
Senator wishes to go away. I will say to him, however, that 
I desire, at the earliest possible moment, to move an execu- 
mee session to consider the treaty we had before us on yester- 

ay 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
understands that the Chair is assured that the Senator from 
Illinois desires to go away on mutters of business, ang he has 
asked that he may occupy a few moments. 

Mr. STONE. So I am advised. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection. I will promise to be 
expeditious in my remarks, so the executive session may be 
held. I will suggest to the Senator from Missouri that I am 
in favor of the matter that is pending in executive session. 

This bill, Mr. President, is not one to which I am opposed 
in principle. The only opposition I offer is because of the time 
at which it is urged and the circumstances in which many find 
themselves who are engaged in political candidacies. The limita‘ 
tion of expenditure in the case of candidates for Senator—I 
shall refer first to those connected with the Senate—is $5,000 
— 1 5 the case of candidates fer the House of Representatives 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN, As the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
son] remarked the other day, “ Do not disturb them,” it does not 
disturb me. If it is consonant with the rule of the Senate and 
the manner in which business ought to be conducted, I can get 
along very comfortably, and I will never make any point of 
order that there is disorder in the Chamber. 

The Members who have been candidates in primaries have 
expended a considerable sum of money legitimately up to this 
time. I know that many candidates for the House of Represent- 
atives have now spent in a perfectly legitimate way in their 
several districts $2.500 In their primary contests, the maximum 
that is permitted by this bill to be expended both in primaries 
and in elections. In some of the States where the primaries 
have not yet been held—for instance, in my own State the pri- 
mary will be held on the 13th day of September—they have ex- 
pended $2,500 now in their campaigns, and it is not an unreason- 
able sum of money. Neither would it be inferred that there is 
any corruption or illegal use of money in those expenditures. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Senator 
that I shall be quite willing to have a provision go into this 
bill that it shall not be considered ex post facto in regard to any 
of these expenditures. 

Mr, SHERMAN, That would remove a portion of the objec- 
tion, but it would only leave $2.500 for the expenses from the 
primaries until the November election. 

Another difficulty is that it provides an inflexible rule. It 
limits the expenses without regard to the size of the district or 
the difficulties that present themselves in a campaign. It takes 
no reckoning of the size of the State. 

There is a great deal of difference in the States, not only 
territorially but in population. Some States are much more ex- 
pensive than others in which to campaign. Some States have 
large territorial areas, the population not being centered in 
cities, and therefore not easily accessible. In other States there 
are cities of very large population, making it more expensive in 
a legitimate way to campagn in such centers thar where the 
population of the State is more sparsely distributed. 

For instance, Rhode Island has 1,067 square miles, The 
State of Texas has 265,000 square miles. One will require com- 
paratively little travel; the other will require a great deal. The 
State of Texas, from east to west, requires a very large rail- 
way fare for a single trip; and in the large area that is sought 
to be traversed in a campaign, if a candidate presents himself 
to any considerable number of the voters it would become indis- 
pensable that he properly expend more money for travel in the 
State of Texas than would be necessary in the small territorial 
State of Rhode Island or the small territorial State of Dela- 
ware, 

I do not think that a rigid rule of this kind, fixing a maximum 
expenditure of $2,500 in the congressional district in one case 
and $5,000 in the State in the other. is at all flexible enough to 
be fair or to give a candidate an opportunity to be heard and to 
meet the voters. 
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The candidates now—and the tendency is to increase it in 
States where it is not now the law—are all required to submit 
themselves to direct primaries. Wherever the direct primary 
is in force, in substance the candidate must undergo two elec- 
tions, und it necessarily doubles the expense. 

In my own State we have had a direct primary for some 
years. There are four States in the Union that have more than a 
million votes at the election. Those States are the State of 
Illinois, the State of Ohio, the State of Pennsylvania, and the 
State of New York. Those four States, with their voting popu- 
lation of more than 1,000,000 each, would necessarily require 
more legitimate expense than the State of Nevada, which has 
barely 20,000 voters, and more than the State of Arizona, where 
there are 23,722 voters; those are the yotes cast in the election 
of 1912. . 

If that be compared with the four States in each of which 
more than 1,000,000 votes are cast, it can be seen that the legiti- 
mate expenses would not be fairly provided for in this fixed limi- 
tation. For instance, in my own State there are 600,000 Repub- 
licans in normal times, before the division of 1912, and for some 
years the percentage was kept up. A mailing list that is at all 
useful in that country must contain at least 150,000 party names. 
My own mailing list in that State contains about 215,000—those 
who are readily accessible, either by the city or by the rural free 
delivery. Those are the Republicans showing more than the 
ordinary activity in political affairs. 

In the State of Arizona, for instance, the Senator could send 
out for a 2-cent postage stamp to every voter in the State for 
$474 a sealed letter. Outside of the clerical help and the print- 
ing bill required $474 will carry a 2-cent letter in that State to 
every voter of all parties—Democrats, Republicans, and others. 
In the State of Nevada a trifle over $400 will take a campaign 
letter to every voter in that State. In my own State to take a 
campaign letter in a primary contest to every Republican in the 
State of Illinois will require $12,000 in round numbers, a little 
more than that; if I send a single letter to every voter in my 
own State for the 13th day of September, 1916, it would require 
not $2,500 but $12,000 for a single mailing list. My own mailing 
list that I have used and kept for some years, containing the 
215,000 names mentioned, requires $4,300 every time I send out 
a letter under seal taking a 2-cent stamp. 

Now, in a direct primary I could reach a part of them only 
under such limitations as are provided in this bill; but I say 
such limitations are unfair when they are applied to the larger 
States under the conditions we campaign in there. It is an 
impossibility to reach my constituents under such restrictions 
as are placed in this bill. It is equally true of the Democratic 
candidates in that State, or in the State of Pennsylvania or 
New York. There are at least 500,000 straight Democratic 
votes in that State, and if a Democratic candidate sought te 
reach all the voters with a 2-cent postage, a sealed letter, it 
would require at least $10,000 alone to reach the voters from 
his mailing list. Outside of the mail there are the public press 
and such limited number as the candidate can appeal to by per- 
sonal meeting or his voice on the platform. Those are the only 
three ways of reaching the public on either party matters or 
upon publie matters to be used at the November election and in 
the preceding primary campaign. The newspapers, through 
political advertisements, can reach their readers, and they are 
powerful and proper agencies for those purposes. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mantrrxe of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to suggest to the Senator that by the 
publicity pamphlet amendment, which I offered in the Senate, 
that would put a Senator’s case or a Member's case or n Presi- 
dent's case, for that matter, in the hands of every single voter 
without expense, except to publish it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will cover that part, the mail portion 
of it? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But there are the traveling expenses. My 
own State is nearly 400 miles from the Wisconsin line to the 
Kentucky border. Travel in that State is 2 cents a mile on 
local roads. My own traveling expense in a careful, econom- 
ically conducted campaign, as I made in 1914, alone were very 
heavy. I began on the 3d day of July, 1914; I came home the 
morning of the election, and my own traveling expenses take 
up n material part of the expenditures. If I were a candidate 
covering only a district, it would be correspondingly less, but 
it takes up a large part of the $5,000, which is the maximum 
amount of expenditure limited in this bill for a senatorial 
candidate. 


Another thing that I think is proper here to consider Is the 
fact that 4 States as stated have over 1,000,000 votes, 4 
other States have over 500,000 votes, 17 States in the Union 
have 200,000 votes and not over 500,000, 9 States Lave 100,000 
votes and not over 200,000, and 14 States of the Union have less 
than 100,000 votes. In the smaller States I can see how the 
postage would be comparatively light. In the larger States it 
is indispensable that it be allowed, according to the relaxation 
suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma. But by this bill both 
the large and the small States are subjected to a fixed rule. A 
general rule presupposes similar conditions. That general rule 
applied to dissimilar conditions works injustice. Either, there- 
fore, the limitations must be enlarged or the States classified 
and a different rule imposed on some, 

Mr. OWEN. Another way would be to provide that the ex- 
penditure should not exceed a certain amount per capita or per 
voter. That would meet the point. But in this bill the postage 
and circulars were not to be limited by the $5,000. I think it is 
better to limit it to a certain amount. to the voters. 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is true; but I do not know what the 
rates are in Oklahoma for political advertisement. I know what 
they are in the city of Chicago. I very much doubt whether 
$2,500 would cover more than about 8 inches of nonpareil type 
in some insignificant corner. They are not publishing news- 
papers for their health in Chicago any more than they are in 
New York City. In Chicago and in the larger cities outside, the 
cities of Peoria, Quincy, Decatur, and Springfield, the political 
advertisements are quite expensive, where they are paid for 
just as commercial advertisements. The limitation probably 
would depend somewhat on the rate charged for space in news- 
papers. There is no fixed rate. It depends on the city, the cir- 
culation ; it depends upon the size of the place and upon numer- 
ous things that fix a charge different in some localities from 
that in others. 

Another thing that I think will be unfair in this kind of a 
limitation is the fact that the percentage of votes in some parts 
of the Union or some States of the Union is a comparatively 
small per cent of the total population. I do not allude to this, 
and I shall not, for the purpose of making any political com- 
ments. I am only directing attention to the fact that there is a 
comparatively small per cent of the votes to be reached in some 
States and that the expense of reaching them will be corre- 
spondingly less, 

In my own State in 1914 I think my expense account filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate aggregates about 88.700. 1 
wish to say, Mr. President, that every cent of that was legitimate 
expenses, There were no unusual items in it. They are made 
up of the items that every person going through a primary cam- 
paign and in a direct primary and in the subsequent election 
would be called upon to meet. I conducted the campaign as 
economically as I could. I have no money to throw away any 
more than other Senators have, 

The further provision in this bill that the political campaign 
committee or managing committee for the area in which the 
election is had concerning this particular candidate, whoever 
he may be, is limited to this amount. There is also a provision 
that the candidate himself may spend out of his own money 
without limitation for certain purposes; those purposes are all 
necessary expenses for his traveling, for stationery, circulars, 
advertising, postage, and for telegraph and telephone seryice 
without being subject in respect thereto to the provisions of 
this act. j 

This relaxes, as the Senator has suggested, the limitations of 
the bill. But what about the Senator who has no pocketbook 
to go through a fight of this kind? I bave had the misfortune 
to practice law for some 30 years without ever being a very good 
business man. I have spent too much time, probably, in taking 
care of troubles that appealed to me in which there was no great 
compensation. I have fought some cases through without prac- 
tically any pay for them. 

I only refer to that to illustrate that if a candidate, by the 
means referred to in section 14, goes through a senatorial cam- 
paign with 85.000 as the extreme limit of his expenses, if con- 
tributed by others and managed by campaign committees, he 
has beyond that to take it out of his own pocket. Suppose he 
has not got it in his own pocket. Suppose he does not have the 
money. His friends can not contribute a dollar for him. 

I say to you quite frankly if my friends had not paid a large 
part of my campaign expenses in years past in the hard fights 
I have been in, both State and otherwise, I could net have met 
the legitimate expenses of my campaign and must have risked 
defeat accordingly. I have been opposed to the clement in my 
party that finally ended in scandals in the Senate. The Senator 
from Oklahoma voted as I would have voted if I had been i 
member of this body at that time, without any regard ‘to parti- 
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san affiliation, For more than 17 years I have been in a family 
contest, a factional contest, as it has been called, inside the 
ranks of my own party with that unhappy element. Those con- 
tests can not be fought with cologne water and silk gloves. They 
can not be overcome by reading essays on a Chautauqua plat- 
form. 

A practical politician must be met by practical methods, and 
finally we met them by practical methods. We spent more 
than $5,000 in the campaign. That was all legitimate expendi- 
ture. I am glad my friends had enough money that I could 
contribute something myself to the defeat of that element 
with whom I was not in accord in my own party. 

These are primary fights, and there were contests before the 
days of the direct primary. That was the era of delegate con- 
ventions: Those were the days when soap-box primaries ruled 
and when King Caucus was expected to be obeyed. So I do 
not think in a contest in the larger States of the kind I have 
named these expenditures are at all liberal enough. 

When I speak of the comparison of the total population and 
the vote it is not for the purpose of drawing an invidious com- 
parison. It is only the statement of the facts, tending to show 
that some States required greater expenditures than others to 
reach those voters. 

For instance, in the State of Arizona its 23,722 votes are 9 
per cent of the population. Georgia, with a total vote of 
121,420, shows that 4.65 per cent of the total population vote. 
In the State of Mississippi 3.6 per cent of the population vote. 
In North Carolina it is nearly three times as much, because it 
is 10 per cent, which is something like a normal average in 
many States, even in latitudes farther north than that. In 
Oklahoma 12.28 per cent of the population vote. In the State of 
South Carolina 3.16 per cent of the population vote, which is 
the lowest per cent, compared with the total population, of any 
other State in the Union. 

Now, compare some of the other States. In Illinois 20 per 
cent of our population vote; in Indiana 23 per cent of the 
population vote; in the State of Iowa 23 per cent of the popu- 
lation vote; in Kentucky nearly 15 per cent of the population 
vote; 18.75 per cent of the population vote in the State of Mary- 
land; nearly 17 per cent vote in the State of Minnesota; 20 
per cent vote in the State of New Hampshire. Wherever the 
per cent rises the number of voters necessarily increase. That 
number of voters require in some way to be approached by a 
candidate. He can be approached in only one of the three ways 
I have suggested- -one by the mails, another by the public 
press, and the other by the candidate himself by word of mouth, 
by his personal presence, either on the platform or by personal 
solicitation. 

These are the three methods, and in a large State like Texas 
or New York, compared with a small and densely populated 
State, the maximums that are fixed are unfair. I do not think 
in the larger States that a legitimate campaign can at all be 
waged unless a person takes the money out of his own pocket. 
This limitation enlarged by section 14 of the bill therefore puts 
u premium upon the person who has means and imposes a signal 
disability upon the man who is without means. 

Another thing I do not particularly like. This proposed act 
is to be imposed upon the larger States by the votes of Senators 
of the smaller States of the Union where these limits are reason- 
able, where if these sums were expended it would probably 
mark the limits of legitimate expenditure. 

But I am quite sure, Mr. President, that the condition in 
some of the States, under their local laws, is such as to make 
it unnecessary to spend the large sums of money that would be 
necessary in New York, Pennsylvania, or Illinois. One of the 
reasons I think so is because in the constitution of Oklahoma I 
find these provisions: 

ARTICLE I1f—SUFFRAGE, 

Section 1. The qualified electors of the State shall be male citizens 
of the United States, male citizens of the State, and rsons of 
Indian descent native of the United States, who are over the age of 
21 years, who have resided in the State 1 year, in the county 6 months, 
and in the election precinct 30 days next preceding the election at 
which any such elector offers to vote. 

Then there is a provision that no person who shall be guilty 
of à felony shall vote unless he shall have had restored to him 
his civil rights. -Then I find further on an amendment, scc- 
tion 4a. A change is made in the qualification, The section 
which I have just read was adopted in 1907. It was that portion 
relating to the elective franchise in the constitution when Okla- 
homa was admitted into the Union, but in 1910, some three years 
afterwards, section 4a was added, which is as follows: 


Sec. 4a. No person shali be registered as an elector of this State, or 
be allowed to vote in any election held herein, unless he is able to read 
and write any section of the constitution of the State of Oklahoma; 
but no son who was, on January 1, 1866, or at any time prior thereto, 
entitled to vote under any form of government, or who at that time 


resided In some foreign nation, and no lineal descendent of such person, 
shall be denied the right to register and vote because of his inability 
to so read and write sections of such constitution. 

That is commonly known as the grandfather clause. That 
was in force until, within a few lundred feet of this Senate 
Chamber last winter, as I remember, the Supreme Court of the 
United States gave a decision, It was in a case pending, brought 
to that court by a proper process and reviewed. They held that 
this provision, 4a, of the amended section of the Oklahoma 
constitution was utterly void, the court saying in substance that 
it was in contravention of the fifteenth amendment. Possibly if 
this bill be now applied to that State, the election expenses will be 
higher than they were in former years. It might result in some 
enlargement of the elective franchise. The literacy test provided 
in section 4a, the amendment of 1910, is broken down, so that 
the same test applies to all or to none as the case may be. 

Pursuant to this, a statute is in force in the State of Oklahoma 
governing eléctions. Now, I wish to call attention to the fact 
how simple a thing it is in Oklahoma to control the election ma- 
chinery. It begins with the governor; it ends with the precinct 
election officials. If the governor is of a given political party, all 
the rest of the control necessarily follows. It is true there is a 
provision that only two of them shall be of the same political 
party; but I understand a decision of the supreme court of that 
State has nullified this provision, and now practically gives 
power to the election board to appoint anybody whom they 
please. 

So we begin with the State election board, appointed by the 
governor, consisting of three members. They in turn appoint 
the county election board, and the county election board in turn 
appoints all of the precinct election officers for the holding of 
the election in the various localities. The elective county officers 
have no part in naming precinct election officers. The people 
have no home rule in the control of their own elections. They 
are controlled by officers named at the State capitol. So this is 
comparatively simple alongside the more complicated election 
laws of some of the other States. 

I do not want to go more into detail in this matter, I am 
only suggesting that if this election act were postponed so that 
it would apply after this election it would then give time for 
candidates to adjust themselves to the conditions with which 
they are surrounded. There are 435 candidates for the House 
of Representatives who must be elected. They have engaged in 
primary contests; they have gauged their expenditures under 
existing law. The primary is over; they must now approach 
the November election. Consequently, I think it would be fair 
to let this campaign go to a finish, except upon the conditions 
which existed at the time it began. 

I know that many of the States have provisions for the 
initiative, the referendum, the recall, and many other modern 
devices that are supposed to forward the purity of elections 
and to provide for popular goyernment. Such schemes are 
beautiful on paper. Wherever tried sufficiently to test them, 
they destroy popular government in large populations and con- 
vert elections into a jest and idle clamor. 

The tendency, Mr. President, all the time is to increase the 
legitimate expenses of elections, rather than to decrease them. 
Device after device has been heaped upon the candidates in 
almost every State in the Union. Busybodies who seldom, run 
for oflice themselves spend their energies providing for more 
elections. If they had faith in their schemes they would be- 
come candidates in elections now held and improve existing 
conditions, instead of merely multiplying elections. There are 
no simple election laws any more. 

In the city of Chicago a primary ballot contains over 3,000 
names. In my own city, which is 180 miles out of Chicago, 
a city of 75,000 population, the last time I went into a primary 
election I took my ballot into the booth to vote. I looked at 
the ballot and I counted the names. There were 302 names 
on the ballot. I had more than the ordinary citizen's acquaint- 
ance, and, to save my life, out of the 302 names, by giving one 
the benefit of the doubt, I knew but 25 men. On the other 277 
men I voted absolutely blindly in my own city. In the city of 
Chicago the evil becomes very manifest. 

The only way you can conduct a campaign there is by organi- 
zation. It begins with the precinct and the ward—with the 35 
wards in Chicago and 6 election commissioners’ districts out- 
side. The same thing holds true in every large city. The ex- 
penses are legitimate. You can not reach the people in any 
other way. You must take the metropolitan press or you have 
got to take political organizations in such large centers of 
population. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Hlinois 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OWEN. There is a very easy remedy for that condition 
of that multiplied number of names on the ballot, and that is 
the short ballot by which the difficulty would be obviated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not catch the last part of the Sena- 
tor’s observation. 

Mr. OWEN. I say the short-ballot system effectually meets 
that difficulty; and it is perfectly obvious that the democracy 
can not operate through a ballot containing many hundreds of 
names, So a short ballot is essential. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; that is true. The short ballot 
would palliate the evil. I remember when we were framing 
the election laws in the fervor of “the uplift” several years 
ago I tried to except from its operations school directors and 
members of boards of education, and I came near being hanged: 
drawn, and quartered. I tried to except, and did except, presi- 
dential electors. I never thought that political partigs, in which 
I believe, as I have already announced, ought to be subjected 
to the catch-as-catch-can plan of getting its electors. I was 
branded as an enemy of the people because I opposed the nomi- 
nation of electors by a direct primary. 

Sometimes anybody can be nominated in a direct primary. I 
Say that with all due deference, and I have supported the direct 
primaries within reasonable limits. Men have carried populous 
counties in Illinois, with a fairly intelligent population compared 
with other parts of the Union, who, if themselves were sub- 
jected to a test by a competent alienist, would be found to be 
subnormal, to say the least of it. Still you have got to go out 
before the people in a direct primary, with over a million votes 
cast in the State—600,000 in my own party and 500.000 in the 
Democratic Party—you have got to go out with the $2.500 limit 
on you in the district and a $5,000 limit on you in the State. You 
must go before the people, who are just as intelligent as they 
have ever been, and explain to them in some way who it is that 
is running for office. In the city of Chicago there are 3,100 can- 
didates on a single primary ballot. Every time a business man 
sees a candidate come around the block he flees from him as 
though he were a pestilence. The busier the man in a city, the 
more successful he is, the less use he has for any candidate. 

Now, how are you going to get around it? You have either 
got to let the people vote blindly or you must get to the voters 
in some way. So it seems to me that these limitations are unrea- 
sonable. 

I will vote for some fair publicity act or corrupt-practices 
act, but I will not vete for this proposed law as it now stands, 
because I think it is grossly unfair to the candidates. 

I am aware that nearly all the members of organized labor 
from whom we hear are in favor of direct primaries, the refer- 
endum, the recall, the initiative, and other presumably popular 
devices for making it more expensive for a person to offer him- 
self for pubhe office or to stay in office after he is elected. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? ; 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator would only mention the remaining 
part of the proposed program, namely, the publicity pamphlet, 
the short ballot, the preferential ballot, and the corrupt-prac- 
tices act, it would not add to the expense nor difficulty, but 
would save expense and difficulty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would be, Mr. President, some small miti- 
gation of the evil; but when will the short ballot come?. It has 
not been adopted in my State; it has not been adopted in the 
State of the Senator from Oklahoma; it has not been adopted 
over in Indiana nor in Ohio; and in the large States wherever 
the direct primary is in force at this time there is no short 
ballot. In 10 or 11 States farther south the process is a simpler 
one, because politics there does not involve a contest in the 
November election in the acute form it does in some of the 
other States. The primary fight there is the strong one; and 
generally it is the vital fight. When the primary is over, ordi- 
narily the politica’ struggle in those States is at an end. 

Now, when I think of simplifying the ballots I come to the 
conclusion that for this election there will be no simplification 
of the ballot in many of the States. There will not be in my 
State, The same laws will be in force in Ilinois for the pri- 
mary to be neld on the 13th of September, 1916, that have been 
in force fur several years; and so it Is with most of the States 
which have not yet held their primary elections, 

The publicity pamphlet is a doubtful expedient in a large 
State. It would have to be published in from five to seven lan- 
guages in States like New York and Illinois. 

The preferential ballot is a mere name as yet and would only 
add confusion to the bewildering chaos, unless the election laws 


of the States were radically overhauled and some of them dis- 
infected with a little horse sense. 

Mr. President, I understand from the Labor Day address of 
Mr. Gompers, which I have examined with some care, that he 
claims he has done a great variety of governmental deeds. I will 
specialize for a few minutes on Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? = 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator does that, the Senator. 
doubtless recalls the fact that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen} said that Mr. Gompers did not meddle with politics, and 
I called attention to the fact that he had in New Hampshire 
meddled with politics on a certain important occasion in his 
efforts to defeat me for reelection. Has the Senator noticed 
any 3 of a political nature on the part of Mr. Gompers of 
ate 

Mr. SHERMAN. I reply to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that it has heen with great sorrow that I have noticed 
the error of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rep]. I have ob- 
served great political activity of Mr. Gompers for several years. 
I was taking the gentleman at his word; but, then, a short time 
after the nonpartisan preclamation was issued with a great blare 
of trumpets that he was a celebrated nonpartisan, he was 
caught red-handed in a most shameless and unbridled political 
partisan attempt. I understand from the Labor Day address 
of Mr. Gompers, he has declared that he will deliver the 
whole of the labor vote of the United States to President 
Wilson. Well, let him to so, if he can. 

He gives a list of the labor laws that have been passed since 
April, 1913, when the special session of Congress convened. I 
shall not undertake to recite them here, but, after dwelling 
at some length upon the variety of good things that have been 
done, he says that he intends to support, and he calls upon all 
the labor unions of the country to support, the Democratic 
ticket. Still Mr. Gompers ts not in politics. 

Mr. Gompers’s son, Samuel J. Gompers, has a 83.000 appoint- 
ment under this administration. He is a “deserving Demo- 
crat.” Gompers senior is not in politics. Mr. Gompers senior 
has blacklisted everybody at primaries and elections who re- 
fused to take orders from him. Yet he displays no political 
activity. It is likely merely Gomperian activity. 

That declaration came while the proposed wage-increase 
law was a live question in Congress, as it is yet. All other 
questions might be ephemeral; but the principal thing that re- 
mains, elemental and permanent in its result, is the fact. already 
alluded to in this Chamber, that Congress has assumed the 
power to regulate and fix the wage relations between employer 
and employee. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STONE. I hold no brief authorizing me to speak for Mr. 
Gompers. I have read in the papers in the last two or three 
days some reputed or reported expressions of his favorable to 
the reelection of Mr. Wilson. That is all I know as to his atti- 
tude. I do not rise to have any controversy with the Senator 
from Illinois as to whether or not Mr. Gompers properly gauged 
or estimated the situation. Unquestionably my friend from 
Illinois and I will not agree as to that; but would the Senator 
from Illinois deny to Samuel Gompers, because he happens to be 
permanently identified with a labor organization—the greatest 
labor organization of its kind in this country or in the world— 
the right of a citizen, purely as a citizen, to say that he favors 
the election of a certain candidate for President or the defeat. 
of a certain candidate for President, or the election or defeat 
of a certain candidate for the Senate or for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, speaking from his viewpoint. The men associated 
with him in this great organization, or, at least, many of them— 
how many I know not—may not agree with him. I do not un- 
derstand that he is attempting from what he says in a political 
way to speak for the organization of which he is the head, but 
to speak his individual views. I can not believe that the Senator 
from Illinois seeks to put any limitation or restraint upon Mr. 
Gompers or upon any other man in speaking what he thinks and 
what he believes is best for the country and best for the great 
industrial organization he represents. Certainly he has a right 
to give the best thought he has to that subject. 

Mr. President, I can not understand why any Senator should 
make a personal, hostile, unkindly criticism of a citizen of our 
common country, a prominent citizen, because he expresses his 
views with respect to current questions, unless, perchance, the 
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purpose be to disparage him and to weaken the effect of what 
he might say upon the country as a whole or upon the vast 
number of men with whom he is especially identified in this 
great industrial organization of which he is the head. 

I beg the Senator and all Senators to pass that by, and leave 
to Mr. Gompers or to Mr. Anybody Else, whether he belongs to 
a labor organization or not, the liberty of telling the American 
people what he thinks, just as the Senator from Illinois can do, 
or the Senator from New Hampshire can do, or I can do. 

All of us stand in the great world outside upon terns of 
equality with our fellow citizens. I did hear the Senator from 
Illinois the other day say that he would have no dispute with 
Mr. Gompers unless Mr. Gompers could in some way come into 
the Senate and become the equal of the Senator from Illinois, 
so that they might debate on terms of equality, as the Senator 
expressed it, Well, Mr. Gompers is not in the Senate. He prob- 
ably never will be here. He probably does not wish to come 
here. He probably could not come if he wished. I do not know. 
But about this the Senator from Illinois will agree with me— 
that when he and I walk out of this Chamber to mingle with 
the Ainerican people, we can not lift ourselves up with any idea 
that the men and women we meet are not our equals. We must 
mect them as our equals, for they are our equals, if our Ameri- 
2 democracy is what the Senator from Illinois and I wish it 

o pe. 

I beg the Senator not to upbraid and criticize and condemn 
Mr. Gompers, nor, as I said, Mr. Anybody Else, unless, standing 
outside of this Chamber, he sees proper to tell his constituents 
or his fellow citizens what he thinks is best for the promotion 
of the public welfare. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, while the Senator from Mis- 
souri disclaims holding a brief for Mr. Gompers, I never heard 
a lawyer take up as much time for a client he did not represent 
as the Senator has used. 

I will agree on one thing that he says—that Mr. Gompers 
probably never will be in the Senate. If he does not run any 
better than he did as a delegate for the New York State consti- 
tutional convention the last time he ran, I am quite sure he will 
never get in the Senate or any other public office. I looked at 
the returns, when they came in, in 1914 in New York State; 
and in the city of New Yori: when he was a candidate my recol- 
lection is that be was the tailender in the race, although he 
claimed he had all these mighty elements for him. 

To go back, I will take up in turn the series of questions pro- 
pounded and pay some attention to them, although I do not 
want to occupy much time. I always go on the idea that when 
a fellow has a lot of interrogatories in him and is filled up with 
something, he had better let it all come away from him at once; 
and I think the Senator is relieved because he propounded a 
multitude of interrogatories. I do not know whether they will 
enlighten the Senate much if I can answer them. Some of them 
I cun not; some I can. 

Suppose Mr. Gompers undertook to deliver the entire labor 
vote. He claims that there are 2,000,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. If he could deliver them, it would 
not he because he is Mr. Gompers but because he is president 
of the American Federation of Labor. As Mr. Gompers he 
could not deliver them any more than myself individually cr 
the Senator froin Missouri individually. If he walked abroad 
in the panoply and majesty merely of his American citizenship, 
he would not deliver them any more than we would deliver 
them, in the absence of political organizations, and from the 
mere fact that we happened temporarily to be occupying the 
position of Senator. Merely as citizens we would not deliver 
very much. I never was able to deliver anything. I have been 
beaten in my own precinet every once in a while, and that by 
the element in the party to which I referred a while ago. I 
was continually defeated until a few years ago, when matters 

seemed to change. So it is not merely as an American citizen 
that these things count. 

I npprehend that Samuel J. Gompers is not on the pay roll in 
the Department of Labor—that is, Gompers Junior—merely as an 
American citizen. He is there because his father is president 
of the Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Gompers is not consulted when the Carranza government 
in Mexico is recognized because he is Mr. Gompers. It is be- 
cause he has been plowing with the I. W. W.’s in Mexico, dis- 
turbers of the peace, rioters, incendiaries, persons guilty of 
arson of various degrees, from burning farmhouses to whole 
cities. On our own side of the border Mr. Gompers is associated 
with those gentlemen, and has been for a long time. In his 
Labor Day speech at Lewiston, Me. 

Mr. STONE. Xr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Ina moment. In his Labor Day speech at 
Lewiston, Me., on the 4th day of September, 1916, he took oc- 
casion to refer to the fact that he is responsible for this admin- 
istrution’s recognizing the Carranza government. I am glad to 
have another count in the indictment against this unwarranted 
usurper, this gentleman who receives the confidence of the people, 
prostitutes that confidence, and abuses the power vested in him. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tilinois 
now yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I do. 

Mr. STONE. Wilk the Senator allow me to do him a friendly 
service? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STONE. When the Senator took the floor he said he 
would try to conclude by 5 o'clock. He is making an exceed- 
ingly interesting and able speech, and I am afraid he will be- 
come so absorbed in it that he may not keep track of the clock. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will take up the time that the Senator 
occupied in asking questions a while ago, and when I have taken 
that much time I will be through. I would have been through 
long ago but for the interruptions, I must leave, however, in 2 
few minutes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator observed that Mr. Gom- 
pers has now invaded Mexico and is organizing the so-called 
workingmen of that delightful Republic? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. He claims to be in communication 
with them, and he soon expects to bring about a state of civil 
and industrial peace. By proclamation and resolution he in- 
tends to restore order in that nationality. If so, he will do more 
than anybody has been able to do up to this time with all the 
rulers of Mexico since Cortes invaded that country in 1519. 
Why, even Porfirio Diaz could not keep peace in Mexico. He 
was in trouble all the time. But here comes this self-sufficient 
autocrat, who will immediately go down there and by a procla- 
mation restore order. He will stay on this side of the border 
when he makes the proclamation. He will never risk his precious 
person on the other side. I will be willing to wager any respect- 
able sum on the locality in which he will be found. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FALL, I hold in my hand the August number of the 
American Federationist, containing an article by Samuel Gom- 
pers. On pages 640 and 641 of this periodical there is set forth 
a letter from Samuel Gompers, under date of September 22, 
1915, addressed to the President of the United States. I call 
the attention of the Senator to this letter of Mr. Gompers upon 
the recognition of Carranza and requesting the recognition of 
Carranza. It is dated September 22. 

The statement preceding it by Mr. Gompers is that the Mexi- 
can situation was presented to the President by himself, as 
the president of the American Federation of Labor, as the first 
efforts of people long accustomed to despotism and denial of 
the rights of free citizens to realize ideals of freedom. 

The letter to President Wilson follows. I will not undertake 
to read It, as it is of some length. Following the letter in this 
article, Mr. Gompers says: 

On October 19, 1915, the United States Government notified the 
representatives of the de facto Mexican Government in the United 
States that it would be pleased to receive formally in Washington a 
diplomatic representative of the constitutlonalist government. 

The Carranza government was recognized. Mr. Gompers in 
this article assumes the credit for persuading the President of 
the United States to recognize the Carranza government. It 
might be interesting, Mr. President, along with the Senator's 
remarks, if this letter were printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will ask to have that done, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., September 22, 1915, 


Sin: In accord with the direction of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, the following is respectfully submitted 
to vou and which we hope will commend itself to your fayorable con- 
sea ge and a arao 

ng on 


born ao ust across our southern boundary a battle 
which i is part of the world-old strugs 


e for freedom. Although that 
— that are not in accord with 
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exercise of freedom. They must learn to be free. 


They have the right 
to this freedom without unwarranted outside interference even from 
those who seek their welfare. i 

The revolt of the people under the leadership of Madero against the 
Diaz governnient was an effort to realize ideals. The support given 


to the ideals of Madero was a proof that national virility and resource- 
fulness had not been crushed out by the rule of despo It was a 
proof that there were yet ideals and parno for the opportunities 
that rightfully belon to citizens under a free governmen 

Under the Madero government there were 1 of a labor 
movement, and an effort of the workers to organize for the realization 
of their ideals and for the betterment of themselves and their fellow 
workers, This hope was overshadowed 8 barbarism of Huerta, 
but again grew strong and steady when ranza asserted himseif as 
the leader of the 82 e. 

Gen. Carranza is recognized as the friend of the working people and 
the real leader of the people generally of Mexico. He has granted to 
the wage earners the right of organization, and has secured them 
opportunities for carr ing out the legitimate purposes of organization. 
He has been thoroughly in sympathy with the ideals of greater oppor- 
tunity and freedom of the masses of the le. The 5 people 
have been supyorttog him They have adjourned as | and trade- 
unions to enlist in the Carranza army with their union ciais serving 
as the officers of their ents, 

The workers of Mexico have tried as best they could with the resources 
available to present their uest and their right to be allowed to work 
out their own problems. ey asked u our Government for a 
little more patience and 21 little more time to prove that the Carranza 
oram nef represented the le of Mexico. You ted 
hat request, and time has proved that Gen. Carranza is realiy the 
representative of Mexican democracy; that he represents their efforts to 
establish a government of the people and for the le. Gen. Carranza 
bas demo ted 8 with the ideals for which Madero gave 
his life, and has refu to compromise these ideals with Mexican revo- 
lutionists who were 2 3 their own personal interests. He has 
endeavored to secure for the Mexican Republic the dignity and the 

that ought to be accorded to any peg n government. 

sympathies of the workers of the United States have been very 
deeply touched by the struggles of our fellow workers of Mexico. As 
recent events have drawn all of the countries of the two American 
continents more eet omnes so the workers of these various coun- 
tries have been more thoroughly aroused to the common interests and 
u common welfare of the wage earners who are citizens of the coun- 


es. 

It is with the desire that we Americans who have so much liberty 
and so much of opportunity should use our Influence to ald those who 
are fess fortunate, that as representatives of the labor movement of 
America we urge upon you recognition of Gen. Carranza as the head of 
the Mexican Government. 

The matter we know is receiving your most earnest and most con- 
scientious consideration, and we are sure that your mpathies are 
very strong for any -protine effort to secure larger 1 for the 
people; therefore we h you to have the assurance that the course we, 
as the representatives of the organized labor movement of America, 
urge upon 7 has, we are sure, the hearty approval and indorsement 
of the rank and file of the citizenship of our country. 

ery sincerely, yours, 


SAMUEL Gompers, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON. 


President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It shows that what Mr. Gompers stated in 
his Labor Day speech on September 4, 1916, is borne out by cor- 
roborative evidence. This letter furnishes one of the links in the 
chain of testimony showing that undoubtedly he has had some- 
thing to do with influencing the Executive to the recognition of 
that so-called Government, 

I am perfectly willing for Mr. Gompers to have the credit of 
that recognition. He claims it. Let him have it. For all that 
has followed in its train, all the double-dealing. all the deception, 
all the riot, all the pillage, the murder, the arson, the unspeak- 
able civil conditions that have prevailed in that unhappy country. 
and the deaths of our soldiers at Carrizal at the hands of Car- 
ranza’s soldiers, Mr. President, since the recognition of the 
Carranza de facto government on the 19th day of October, 1915, 
down to the present time—if Mr. Gompers wants to take that 
responsibility upon his shoulders, a part of it or all of it, let him 
have it. 

The Senator from Missouri asked if he was not acting in his 
individual capacity, and whether it was not his right and ought 
not subject him to criticism. If he were doing so merely as a citi- 
zen, it would not. Neither would I take time in the Senate to 
remark upon it. Neither would I join him in a public debate 
on this question. It does no good. I will answer it here where I 
properly can, and tn the campaign to come where I properly 
ean, and I shall do so at proper times and places. I can only 
say this: 

If a priest undertook to deliver his parishioners, if a minister 
undertook to deliver his congregation, if he left his holy office, 
forgot his priestly robes, and undertook to vote his congregation 
as a political unit and to deliver them to the Republican ticket 
or any other ticket, I would say that he had prostituted his holy 
calling. I would criticize the priest, I would criticize the minis- 
ter of the gospel, as unsparingly. He would have abdicated his 
function. He would have ceased to be the spiritual counselor 
and guide and would have sought to become the political autocrat 
delivering the votes of his congregation or his parish. The 
ecclesiastic would be lost in the partisan. The pulpit would be 
filled by a politician. 


That is exactly the attitude of Mr. Gompers. Mr. Gompers 
seeks to deliver the labor vote. He always has done so. The 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is entirely cor- 
rect. Mr. Gompers has been in politics from the beginning. He 
interferes in everybody's primaries, Democratic and Republican 
alike. He has done so for years. Generally, he is a Democrat. 
Ninety-nine per cent of him is a Democrat. I do not know of any 
time that he has ever indorsed a Republican ticket. 

I have no objection to his doing as he pleases in any particu- 
lar. That is his right. I object to his brazen, unauthorized 
attempt to deliver the whole of the labor vote of the United 
States connected with the American Federation of Labor merely 
because he is intrusted with the power given him as the presi- 
dent of that federation. That is what I object to. I have a 
right to criticize that, and I am doing it. 

I am perfectly willing for Mr. Gompers to undertake to de- 
liver the labor vote when yoked with his political associates. 
Who is the political manager of this campaign? Who is it that 
furnishes the maneuvering, the advice, the organization? Who 
directs the energies of the Democratic Party? It is the head of 
the Post Office Department, a former Member of Congress, Mr. 
Burleson, of Texas. He wields all the mighty power that goes 
with that department, with all the postmasters appointed and 
to be appointed. 

One of his chief assistants, Mr, Roper, is now at the Demo- 
cratic national headquarters. Nobody else could be so per- 
suasive. Nobody else could so liberally fry the fat out of 
Democratic postmasters like Mr. Roper, because he has been the 
official headsman for nearly four years; and if the brethren do 
not come around with the coin of the realm they will be put on 
the unfair list. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Lansas? 

Ir. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will not the Senator from Illinois be fair 
enough to say that Mr, Roper has resigned from the position of 
First Assistant Postmaster General? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. TENROSE. Temporarily. 

Mr. THOMPSON. No; for good. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He has resigned—why, of course; and, as 
the Senator from Pennsylvania says, it is a temporary resigna- 
tion. If the President should be reelected, I apprehend that Mr. 
Roper will be cared for in some berth where his exchequer will 
not suffer, before the arrangement has been worked out. No 
worthy laborer in the Democratic vineyard will come to want, 
much less Mr. Roper. 

Now, so long as Mr. Burleson is taking care of the political 
end of it and Mr. Gompers is taking care of the labor end of it, 
I shall assume that those two gentlemen are the team that 
intend to deliver enough votes to elect the ticket. Those two 
Dromios are traveling along very harmoniously. ‘ 

T have said all that I care to say at present about Mr. Gompers, 
except that I have had a great many resolutions from various 
labor organizations all the way from San Francisco to Phila- 
delphia. They have denounced me without stint. If there is 
anything that I thrive on, it is abuse. Anybody does. When 
they understand both sides, they will commend me. Any normal 
human being will always react, just like the senior Senator 
from Missouri. 

I had a resolution from a federation in Philadelphia yester- 
day morning, and it utterly denied my right even to criticize 
Mr. Gompers. It in substance said: . 

Mr. m and If h 
criticise hime "YOU Keep our mouth sat, , aun ett we vin 

That is the reason why I am opening it to-day, just among 
other things to show that I shall not obey the resolution. I 
believe in free speech for others and myself. 

Now, I have a copy of the San Antonio Daily Express, dated 
Wednesday morning, October 20, 1909, published at San Antonio, 
Tex. It can be found readily in the files of the Congressional 
Library; it can be found in the Carnegie Library; a copy of the 
files of this paper can be found in the library of my home city 
and in at least five public libraries in the city of Chicago. So 
it is common property, only it has lain all these months un- 
thought of. I deem as an impartial political historian as well 
as an antiquarian that it becomes my duty to dig out these re- 
mains and give them in this campaign to the public. 

This is dated Fowler Station, Bosque County, Tex., October 
19, 1909. 

There was a labor investigating committee at that time act- 
ing under the authority of the Texas General Assembly. There 
was not a Republican member in the whole of that legislature. 
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They were investigating the convict labor ef Texas. They went 
upon the farm which is in this report described as follows: 
The Burleson & Johns farm, which lies partly in Hill County 
y in Bosque County, the Brazos River being the dividing line be- 
ween those political subdivisions, is a splendid estate of about 5,000 
acres, tate cultivates about 4,000 acres of it—3,200 in 
800 in corn. It is the property of Congressman Burleson and 
kinsman, Mr. Johns, of Austin. The principal tract lies in a big horse- 
shoe bend of the Brazos River, in Huf County. 

The men worked on this farm, Mr. President, are convicts of 
the Texas Penitentiary. They worked on the share plan, The 
State, I believe, takes 60 per cent of the proceeds and Mr. Burle- 
son and Mr, Johns get 40 per cent of it. That arrangement 
was in force in 1909, when it was under investigation’ by the 
Legislature of the State of Texas. The contracts were made, 
and for some time prior to that Mr. Burleson was drawing the 
profits from that kind of an arrangement. He is new a political 
partner of Mr. Gompers, who intends to deliver the labor vote 
in this campaign. Š 

It is my duty to apprise Mr. Gompers of just what kind of 
associates he has in this attempt. I have had in years past 
some criticism because I did not act quick enough to prohibit 
convict labor. We had to have a constitutional amendment in 
my home State to do so, Before that time we condemned the 
contract system, and at last abolished it. I know of no man 
on the Republican ticket, I know of none sitting in any cabinet 
position or assuming to deliver the laber vote in places con- 
nected with the contract system of years ago. More than 34 
years ngo it was abolished in IIlinois. 

Here about four years before his chief was inaugurated Mr. 
Burleson was engaged in drawing profit from a contract made 
with him and his partuer by the State of Texas in which the con- 
victs were farmed out for pecuniary gain. Labor unions have 
criticized that for many years, and, fortunately, in most States 
it is pronibited by law. Bills have been pending here for a 
long time to prohibit interstate commerce transporting convict- 
made goods-and to close the customhouses of the country against 
the innportation of foreign convict-made merchandise. 

Now, that would be enough in this campaign, Mr. President, to 
cause Mr. Gompers some serious thought. He finds himself 
with a strange industrial or agricultural bedfellow. I will 
assume he does not know it. He has probably no more knowi- 
edge of it than he had of the MacNamaras, whose criminal deeds 
he suid, after they confessed, he knew nothing about. 

That is bad enough; but, Mr. Président, the same unfortunate 
convicts working in the Burleson cotton fields were las ed— 
whether properly for good reason or not, I need not stop to 
inquire—but they were punished by a lash 5 feet in length; 
whipped repeatedly, as a State overseer said, for laziness. It 
is true they were negroes sent to the penitentiary for various 
felonies of which they were convicted in the State of Texas, 

That does not justify, though, cutting their flesh open, and 
as the evidence taken before this legislative committee shows, 
stunding them up on a stump 4 feet high in the burning sun 
until the ants out of the rotten stump crawled into their 
wounds. Finally one of them died. Durham was the State 
foreman at the time this unfortunate convict died. Thomas 
Durham was indicted, He was employed by the State of Texas 
in the capacity of custodian or overseer of the convict-labor 
farın of Burleson & Johns. The record shows that Durham 
was indicted and was charged with the direct responsibility of 
the death of the convict. The trial of the case occurred Sep- 
tember 8, 1911, when Durham was acquitted, because the State 
could produce nothing but the evidence of convicts. This is not 
convincing sometimes, especially when they are negroes, before 
a Texas jury. The convict was dead of his injuries, though. 
at the time of the trial. Durham was absolved from criminal 
consequences. I will not criticize the jury, but it was purely 
convict evidence, and they saw fit to liberate him. 

What happened afterwards? I commend this to my friend 
Mr, Gompers. Mr. Durham was appointed postmaster at Long- 
view, Tex., by Burleson September 18, 1913. I say by Burleson, 
because it was his recommendation that appointed him, and not 
the President. The Congressman from that district protested 
against his appointment. The respectable citizens, a large 
number of them, and among them some of the most reputable 
citizens found in Longview, protested against Mr. Durham's 
appointment; but, nevertheless, the Postmaster General recom- 
mended him and he was appointed. He served until the time 
of his death and his successor, R. G. Brown, was appointed Sep- 
tember 16, 1914. Mr. Durham was acquitted in 1911 and he 
was appointed fn 1913, just two years afterwards. 

Out of such labor, out of such profits from a State convict farm, 
out of such a tainted source, Postmaster General Burleson has 
become the wealthiest member of the Democratic Cabinet to-day. 
He has more worldly possessions than any other Cabinet mem- 


+ 


it is uncertain how long the convict forces will be left on an 


ber. He is Mr. Gompers's ally; he is Mr. Gompers’s friend. 
Was this unknown when he was appointed? It will not be un- 
known from now afterwards. If the labor unions are as zealous 
about their belief and their rights as I think they are, they 
will begin to pass fewer resolutions about my advising them 
not to follow. Mr. Gompers's advice on anything political aud 
more resolutions on convict labor asking that Burleson be re- 
moved as Postmaster General. If there is any tainted money, 
of which Mr. Bryan made some comment in his talk, it certainly 
is found ameng the worldly possessions of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral under this administration. 

Mr. President, I am about to close, very greatly to the relief 
of the Senate, no doubt. I wish to add in conclusion that I 
suspect that Mr. Burleson can deliver more of the convict votes 
of this country than Mr. Gompers can of the labor votes, and I 
will let them make a neck-and-neck race to see who comes out 
ahead in that controversy. 

President Wilson’s administration is asking for the free labor 
vote. He ostentatiously asserts his devotion to organized labor. 
Why does he invite a convict-labor contractor to a seat in his 
Cabinet and still keep him when it is known to the world? 

I wish to insert in the Recoxp without reading the whole of 
the article, from which I made a quotation, from the San An- 
tonia Daily Express. 

3 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the San Antonio Daily Express, Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1909.] 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION aT BURLESON & Jonxs Farm—Con- 
victs Ann Nor WHIPPED So OFTEN Now. 


FOWLER STATION, Bosqun County, TEX., October 19. 


Upon its visit to the Durleson & Johns farm, on which State 
convicts are worked upon the share plan, the sub: ttee of the legis- 
ors Greer and Representatives Gilmore and Lee learned: 

1. That whipping is the form of punishment in vogue u the farm. 
It is not resort rovides that con- , 


un zed methods of punishment have 
. However, there is no dark cell upon this farm, no facilities for 
solitary confinement, no ball and chain. .Hence the resort to whipping 
when admonition and persuasion have failed to correct a fault. 

2. That conditions In respect to food, bedding, the care ef buildings, 
and general treatment of convicts have recently improved. 


FORCED TO WADE RIVER. 


3. That convicts who cut wood last winter were obliged to wade the 
Brazos River in going to their work and returning from same. This 
was from the testimony of convicts, following up a lead learned 
upon the outside. There has a change in the management of the 
farm since last w rter 

4. Convict testimony was taken corroborating former testimony con- 
cerning the death of a convict at another farm from whipping. and the 
statement that this convict was forced to mount a burned stunp and 
stand under the rays of the sun while ants crawled upon him and into 
his wounds. 

The committee declared that the equipment and conditions at this 
farm were better than at any farm they have thus far visited but that 
they are far from satisfactory It is taken into account, eet De 
0 N 
farms, and therefore it is not reasonable to expect such equipment as 
doubtless would be provided if there was more permanency to the 
arrangement, 

Many of the convicts with whom the members of the committee 
talked in the barracks, as well as two of those who testified, stoutly 
declared that they had not been warned not to disclose erances, but 
upon the contrary had been told that they might feel free to tell the 
committee anything. Nevertheless, when asked if they were telling all. 
they said that they were afraid to testify, because they had found that 
convicts who told things to committees or Inspectors invariably suf- 
fered for it. 7 added that they th ht the committee would find 
at aiarra ma pans of the system reluctant to testify. 
e 


“Ever since I have been here.” 
Asked if there had not been special fixing just before the commit- 
tee's testimony, Mr. Brooks answered : 


FIXED UP FOR THE COMMITTEE. 


“T saw a statement in a paper a day of two ago that you were 
coming, and I did a little extra screening around. We did some white- 
washing only this morning. You can see the signs of It.” 

However, convicts who testified said that Mr. Brooks had the barracks 
whitewashed once a week, and that conditions at this time are about 
the same as they have been ever since he took charge. They said that 
Mr. Hicks, who preceded Mr. Brooks, had improved conditions, these 
improvements dating 8 from about eight months ago, and 
that Mr. Brooks had gone still further, especially in the matter of foed, 
clothing, and bedding. Mr. Brooks, they said, has the food better 
cooked and provides more of it; he also furnishes socks and under- 
wear, which was done heretofore enly in the winter. 

At the request of Chairman Gilmore, the penitentiary management 
is having a record kept of the menu for each meal at each prison and 
camp. record was started September 5, the day Mr. Brooks took 
charge at the Burleson & Johns farm. 

The Burleson & Johns farm, which Hes partly in Hill Count; 
and parny: in Bosque 8 the Brazos River being the dividing Tine 
between those political subdivisions, is a splendid estate of about 5.000 
acres. The State cultivates about 4,000 acres of it—3,200 in cotton, 
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800 in corn. It is the property of Congressman Burleson and his kins- 
man, Mr. Johns, of Austin. The parce) tract lies in a big horse- 
shoe bend of the Brazos River, in Hill County. 

SHOWER BATHS FOR PRISONERS. 

The headquarters are on niat ground, under the shelter of the hills 
which flank the bottoms. G water is supplied from an artesian well, 
and shower baths are provided for the prisoners. The committee foun 
the bathing arrangements objectionable, however. use the showers 
are located in an old board building, i wale <p which the wind may cir- 
culate, and which must be very uncomfortable in cold weather. 

Convicts testified that they dodged the baths in winter; also that 
the State did not furnish towels, and that convicts who do not own 
towels were in a bad way to dry themselves after performing ablutions. 


The buildings, sparkling with whitewash, made a pre 9 
in their setting of greensward, oak grove, and the hills for back- 
ground—they look pretty and homelike at a distance. But it is a 


case where “ distance lends enchantment to the view.“ They are con- 
structed of rough boarding and are somewhat antiquated. 

The main bu lding, which Is about 100 feet long and 55 feet wide, 
fronts east. About 20 feet of the front end is taken up by the kitchen 
and the guards’ dining room. Back of that is a corridor. Then comes 
the convicts’ dining room and sleeping quarters. A lattlcework sepa- 
rates the hallway from these quarters, and another lattice divides the 
convict dining room from the bunk house. The dining room is 15 by 80 
feet and is uncetled, catching the slant of the roof. e bunk house is 
celled, It is 24 feet high over all, but only about 20 feet to the slopes 
on either side. 

In the center of this room are the bunk racks. ‘They are con- 
structed of rough lumber, whitewashed, and remind one forcibly of 
potato bins or the racks for lumber in dry kilns. They are about 

feet wide and 60 feet long. There are two rows of beds on each 
of the three tiers, a double bed and a single bed on cach of the three 
tiers. Practically all the men on each tier sleep together. Each man 
has a little box for his belongings at the foot of his bed. The beds 
are reasonably clean; the mattresses seemingly bave been refilled re- 
cently with shucks; the sheets and pillowcases are of coarse canvas, 
THE TIERS OF BUNKS. 

The first tler of bunks Is about 84 feet from the floor; the second 
is about 30 inches above the first, and the third 30 inches higher. The 
last mentioned has the rest of the way to the cei 2 

The ventilation is not On the south side of the building, 
the side that the breezes come from in this climate, there are six win- 
dows, about 3 by 7 feet each. These open into the dining room, between 
which and the bunk house the lattice intervenes. There is one window 
in the west, also opening into the dining room. There are only 
three windows on the north side of the building, and there are four 
on_the east, opening into the corridor. 

When the committee visited the building all the sash were in the 
windows and the lower on the south side were raised. On the 
north side the windows were down and the stoves were going. 

The conyicts said that in summer the sash were taken out. However, 
the tops of the windows are lower than the uppermost tier of bunks; the 
bottom of the upper sash is ower than the second tler of bunks. Con- 
victs said that the house was very hot in summer. In cold weather 
the windows are cl There is only one ceiling ventilator, about 
4 by 4 feet, with slats cutting off about half the apace 
e convicts wash at a perforated pipe about 12 feet long, below 
which is a trough, in one corner of the room. In the other corner are 
the toilets, four in number—square boxes, with lids, covering openings 
in the floor, beneath which are tubs on the ground.. These tubs are 
emptied and sunned daily, two sets being used. Notwithstanding the 
free use of disinfectants, the odor is very disagreeable. It would 
that with an abundant supply of water sanitary closets might be 


stalled. The room is light with kerosene lamps. There are long 
benches around it, upon which the prisoners sit. 
Eighty convicts now occupy this building; there have been as many 


as 128, These convicts are all white. The committee was struck by 
their youth. Many of them are minors; few are above 25 years of age. 
Most of them have been 232 direct from county jails to this camp, 
and few have ever been in either of the State penitentiaries, This 
true even of some convicts whose terms will soon expire. 

There is no school, no teacning of any kind, at this camp, and no 
religious services have been held during Capt. Brooks's incumbency. The 
3 comes out once a week; oftener if sent for. 

r. Brooks told the committee that the rations were issued by one 
of the ds, and that he supervises the issuance every two or three 
days. -Other duties prevent him from oe rations-in person. He 
had whipped only two meu since comin ere, and neither of them 
severely. Their offense was laziness. e punishment was inflicted 
in consequence of his personal observation and upon orders. Ile does 
not give the men tasks. They are not unduly. crowded at work and 
are not made to run. The guards do not curse or abuse the convicts; 
he thought the convicts would complain if they did so. He regarded 
corporal punishment as necessary in some cases. 

Mr. Brooks said he had no recommendations to make; he regarded 
the present system as good enough. 

Dering the testimony of the convicts the lash was brought out and 
measured. It Is 5 feet long, 3} inches wide, and three-tenths of an 
inch thick at the business end. The upper part is three-ply. 


TELLS OF KILLING OF THREE CONVICTS, 


One of the convicts told the story of the eee of three convicts at 
another camp by beating substantially as it was told to the committee 
when it took testimony at Huntsville, One convict told how a sergeant 
at another camp beat him with a quirt because he had failed to curse 
a stubborn ox, and beat him again because he cursed it as ordered. 

Other features of the testimony have already been touched upon. The 
committee was favorably ee, with Capt. Brooks. 

The menu for September 6, 6, and 7 at this farm, according to the 
records, was as follows: 

Breakfast: Bacon flour bread, coffee, sirup, gravy. Dinner: Bacon, 
corn bread, beans, sirup, soup. Supper: Coffee, rice, sirup, corn bread, 


con. 
Breakfast: Gravy, coffee, flour bread, sirup, bacon. Dinner: Beans, 
corn bread, sirup, soup, bacon. Supper: Coffce, corn bread, rice, bacon, 


sirup. 
Breakfast : Gravy, coffee, flour bread, sirup, bacon. Dinner: Beans, 
corn bread, sirup, bacon, soup. Supper: Rice, coffee, bacon, sirup, corn 


read. 
It will be noted that there are no fresh vegetables in these menus, not 
even potatoes, and that there isn’t much variety of food. 


The committee is accompanied by Nape Oxford, of Stephenville, offi- 
cial stenographer ; Sam Hawkins, penitentiary inspector, by request ; and 
Master Leon Gilmore, son of Chairman Gilmore. The committee left 
here for Cameron, 


Mr. SHERMAN, I also wish to place in the Recorp the 
report of the penitentiary investigation committee of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, beginning with the date line, Mon- 
day, October 25, 1909, at Huntsville, Tex., together with parts 
of the evidence and accompanying extracts that are material to 
the question that I have discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be observed. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


REPORT OF PENITENTIARY InVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, MONDAY, OCTOBER 
25, 1909, ar HUNTSVILLE. 

The penitentiary investigating committee met at 1.30 in the after- 
noon, as per former adjournment, Chairman C. E. Gilmore presiding, 
The following members were present: Senators Paulus and Greer, Rep- 
resentatives „ Bowman, Moller, and Gilmore, 

Sg ne ed went into executive session to discuss plans for the 
work. 

Testimony of Senator H. B. Terreil and S. C. Branche, cashier, was 
taken up by the committee. 

The subcommittee appointed by the chairman to visit the outside 
camps, composed of Senators Weinert, Paulus, and Hudspeth, and Rep- 
resentative, Moller, reported that e subcommittee, with Senators 
Weinert and Paulus in attendance, had visited the following outside 
camps: Eldridge (Faber), Texas Planting Co, (Bonus), A. P. Borden 
(Wharton), Dyer & Bertrand (Richmond), and J. A. Robertson (imon- 
1 und submitted the evidence taken as their report to the full com- 
mittee, 

The subcommittee appointed by the chairman to visit outside camps 
and composed of Senator Greer, Representatives Lee, Bowman, and 
Gilmore, reported that the subcommittee, with all members in attend- 
ance save Mr. Bowman for two days, reported that they bad visited the 
following outside camps: Burlesen & Johns farm, Henderson & Tom- 
kins farm, Rogers & Steele farms, Calvert coal-mine force, and the 
Wood farm, and submitted the evidence taken at these camps as their 


report 
he committee adjourned to meet Tuesday morning at 9 o'clock. 
REPORT GF BUBCOMMITTEB, 


The subcommittee appointed by the chairman of the penitentiary in- 
vestigating committee to investigate certain outside camps where con- 
victs are worked and composed of Senator W. J. Greer and Represent- 
atives Brown F. Lec, J. R. Bowman, and C. E. Glimore began its labors 
at the Burleson & Jobns farm (near Fowler, Tox.) on Monday, October 


18, 1 j 
Representative Bowman was not with the subcommittee on the first 
day, but joined it at the Calvert mines 
folowing testimony is the work of this subcommittee, and re- 
rted to the full committee at Huntsville on October 25, 1900. The 
ast farm was visited on Friday, October 23, 1909. 
(Oct. 18, 1909, at Burleson & Johns farm.) 

Capt. J. L. Brooks, being sworn, examined by Representative Gilmore, 
testified as follows: 7 

“I have been the sergeant of this camp since the 5th of September 
last. We have tolerable fair arrangements for bathing. We bave a 
shower bath for the men, and each man is required to bathe once a 
week, Our Satine is all marked, and cach man has his individual 
sults and he gets the suit that belongs to him. We use the stools in 
the building for the men at mgar and have tubs under these stools, 
We have three stools in the building. There are 80 inen in the build- 
ing now. We have two sets of these tubs. and after one set is used 
one night we haul it of between a quarter to half a mile and empty it 
and put lime in ıt and leave it to air until the next morning and then 
carry out the ones used that night and bring back the ones that have 
been out all day and night. e use lime as a disinfectant in the 
building. Mr. Rogers issues the rations to the men. I look after that 
personally occasionally. Yes, sir; I believe the rules of the commis- 
sary department make it my duty to sce about the issuance of the 
rations personally, but since I have been here I have been crowded up 
with time and have not seen every Issuance weighed arene a At 
the end of the month when requisition is made for more supplies I make 
the 9 myself. At the end of the month, to find out how 
much I have on hand T check it up by weighing the bacon and other 
things, and, of course, I count the flour. Yes, sir; I have checked my 
commissary at the end of the month, taking from it what we bad used 
from what was on hand to see whether it checked or not. I am not a 
man of family. My assistant is a man of family. He does not take 
anything from the commissary for his family. except he lives here in 
the yard and takes his meal at home and at different times I have 
allowed Mr, Black enough beef for one meal, use he cats at home 
all the time. No sir: he does not take bacon, flour. or anything of that 
kind from the commissary. Yes, sir; 1 have at one time during all 
the time I served as sergeant, received additional pay or presents from 
the owner of the plantation. It was not here, though. can not call 
to mind just now long ago it bas been, but it was before this last law. 
No, sir; they have never since then given me any presents, such as 
hat, suits of clothes. I never received either directly or indirectly 
any assistance from them at all.” 

Examined by Representative Lee, he stated: 

I said there was 80 convicts on this farm, There are no negroes, 
all white men. I can not give you the dimensions of the building the 
are confined in at night. es, sir: it is a good large building. I woul 
rather not estimate the dimensions; we can measure it if you think 
necessary. All of the men are confined in the main prison building at 
night except one, which is the cook, and he sleeps in the dining room. 
1 — no sick convicts on the farm. One man complained yesterday 
and I left him in, He has not complained until yesterday. I have 
one crippled, He got crippled a week or 10 days ago. He got crippled 
by falling out the door, he and another trusty were on the steps and 
the trusty slipped and fell and he fell out over the trusty and bruised 
his knee. I ve been here since the Sth of September. Capt. Hicks 
preceded me as captain of this camp He was in Huntsville the last 
time I heard of him. No, sir; I don’t think he was there in the service 


of the State. 
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I don't know 3 was let out here exactly, but it was on 
account of his healt I have one assistant sergeant and eight guards 
on this farm. Yes, sir; all of these men receive their pay from the 
State. I have whipped two men since I have been here. I whipped 
them on the 3d of this month, They were both ed at the same 
time. I can give you the names am) number of licks I gave them by 
looking at my record. [Witness looks at record.] This shows B. F. 
Luce punishèd, 18 licks; offense, laziness. The other man's name is Joe 
Oliver, punished on the 4th for laziness, and given 17 licks. This book 
is my time book. Yes, sir; both of these men were punished for laziness. 
= Question. How did you determine that they were lazy? 

“Answer. In the field they would look around over the field and 
wouldn't try to do anything nearly, and I would talk to them about it 
and they didn't seem to pay any attention to it. Yes, sir; it was from 
personal observation that 1 determined that they wouldn't do the re- 
quired amount of work, and hence I punished them. Yes, sir; they 
are the only men I have punished. I punished them in the presence of 
the other convicts. I did not punish them in the field; it was in the 
2 building. The order for whipping these men has not been filed 

ere. The time rol! ts in duplicate, and I sent one of them in. I 
didn’t say this order had not n ed up. I said it had not been 
filed. No, sir; Mr. Hawkins does not sign up the blanks and leave them 
with me; he fills out all this other there. I made the application to 
Mr. Hawkins to whip Joe Oliver and J. S. Luce. T bave not a copy of my 
letter to him. I stated in my letter the offense for which I wanted to 

unish them. I don't keep copies of those letters. That O0 marked 
here indicates a sick day. his sheet of this record is for October, 
1909. Yes. sir; Lonis Kincade is marked seven days; 
I spoke about having the bruised knee. No, sir; whipping them 1 
don’t catch them and throw them on the floor to strap them. I 
didn't have to throw either of them. Yes, sir; their ogay was e. 

I ae them on the rump. I didn’t break the skin. It was red and 
bruised up a little. These are the only two men I have whipped since I 
came here. I don't believe I bave had any other trouble ce I came 
here. This isa share farm. 

“ Question. Who represents Burleson & Johns here? 

“Answer, Mr. Johns comes out once in a while and talks to me about 
it. I generally represent both sides here. They keep a stock man here 
by the name of Ford. Mr. Ford never suggests to me about the working 
—4 ay men, Mr. Johns never does, either, except in the working of the 


2 Question. When did you clean up with the expectation of the com- 


miftee to come? 

“Answer. I have been cleaning up ever since I have been here, I 
raw the account in the pener Saturday, I believe it was, that you were 
to meet In Dallas, and f made a ilttle extra preparation around. Yes, 
sir; made a little this morroin too. The men were at work to-day 
until 10.30 this morning, when It began raining. I seang always b 
them in when. it rains. Sometimes when it just comes a little shower 
don't bring them in. One morning I was loading cotton with six or 
eight men, and it came a right smart little shower on us. 80 

es of cotton that morning. I don't divide the cotton. The financial 
apent and Mr. Johns does the dividing. I weigb the cotton and then 
ship it to Mr. Brock at Waco and pend: him a copy of the weights, aud 
Mr. Johns a copy, and also the financial agent a copy. Mr. Brock is 
the man I ship the cotton to at Wace. Mr. Brock bought the cotton. 
He pald $12.75 for It. We have ginned 116 bales of cotton on this farm 
this year so far. I can not tell what the rest will be, for I can't tell what 
the bolls are going to do, I don't know how many bushels of corn was 
raised on this farm; It Is all fed up. We didn't raise any wheat at all. 
This country has experienced one of the terriblest drouths ever. There 

a co of the weights and bales of cotton shipped from here this 

ear, is retain 2258 shows cotton shipped from Burleson & Johns 
arm to James T. Brock, Waco, Tex., Octo 8, 1909. Tabulated bales, 
number, weight, number of bales running to 84. and all marked J. B. 
Capt. Hicks. said that there was 20 bales of cotton picked when I came 
here, and I had the rest picked. I take the men out to work about 
daylight, good. It is light 1 to see a man well. we work 
until 2 Then give an hour for noon, Then go at it and stay until 
near dark. 

„Question, How many bours is that? 

“Answer. This time of the year it is in the neighborhood of 10 
hours; maybe a | ttle over or a little under. We try to take an hour 
for noon We do not push them a t deal in thelr work. I didn't 
whip these men because | didu t think they were getting cotton en 
The way th cotton le this year I don't require any number of poun: 
because we have to go over so much ground; but I have been in the 
service so long that I know whether a man is working or not, and 
whether I weighed his cotton or not I could tell if be is trying to get 
it. I have been working convicts 18 years to-day. During that time I 
bave been absent from the service three years, I have worked down In the 
lower couvtry. I worked negroes dowp there. The inspector has been 
here twice since I have been bere. You will find the date of bis visits 
on the book there. Inspector Sam Hawkins on the tenth month and 
fifteenth day, he was here last Frida He was also here on the 26th 
day of September. He stayed here ut two bours. He was not out 
in the Bela ; Just nere in the building. He didn't go to where the men 
were at work: the men were in the building. It was about bedtime 
when be got bere, The men were locked up, but he went in there and 
stayed.with them an hour or so. 

“ Question. What recommendation have you to make to this coem- 
mittee that, in your Judgment, would be for the betterment of the con- 
victs on this farm? 

“Answer. I don't know that I am able to say. It seems to me Jike 
under ee pereent system that it is enough, so far ay | um able 
to see. en It is necessary, I belleve in corporal puntxhment. No, 
sir, the necessity of it is not left largely with the guards vider me. 
I never have yet whipped a man on the say so of a peor My guards 
do not make complaints against the convicts here. If the have 
ever cursed and abused the men, 1 can not get a bold of it, If they 
have done so, I believe the convicts would tell me about it. I have 
always instructed them hi they bad complaints to make to come to me 
with them. I often get right down with the convicts and nave a talk 
with them about their troubles, I am here and talk with them earl 
day, and always stop and listen to them. We have sever had religious 
services since I have been here. Dr. Lillard ts the physician for this 
eamp. He resides at Morgan, about 10 miles from here. I have 
had him bere twiue, and h- calls. twice a week, anyway. I don't work 
my men when they have chills and fever, There is no kind of school 
on the place fur the convicts. There is no effort made to teach them 
here at all. I have a cook for the camp. I look after his work every 
day. is good the quantity plenty for a man that works 


nk a man is entitled to good wholesome food and 


on the farm... I thi 
plenty of it tc give him strength to on farm work.” 

Examined brae peapa Gilmore, be stated: 

1 kept a of what I gave the men for each meal—brenkfast, 
dinner, and pas — . 30 days. I have a copy of it here. You ma 
see it. I have d from the service once during my con- 
nection with it. I was for some letters I wrote ſo the 
financial in some bacon. I don't remember the exact 


agent to 

date, but it was in 1804 or 1895. I have never been discharged for any 
0 purpose. I used the strap in punishing on this farm. I am 
familiar with the prison rules and know what they provide. The 
revide for stecking and dark celling and such as that as a punishment. 
They say resort to whines as the t means. I always try to follow 
the rules. I never pun em any other way. 

“ Question. These two men that you whipped, did you use either of 
those punishments? 

“Answer. No, sir; except talking to them. I warned them if the 
didn't improve in their work and try to do the right thing, I woul 


bave to punish t I meant when I told them that that 1 would 


have to whip them. I resort to the strap after talking to them, 
We have no dark cell here, and no other mode of punishment. We have 
no ball and chain or shackle out here to put on them. I never tried 


has never left orders 
I would discharge a 
I don't remember the 


bread and water nor isolation. The inspector 
to whip men already signed for me to fl) out. 
— for my men. I have done so. 

tes; possibly five or six years ago, under E. II. Cunningham. I 
don't know how many s I have discharged. It is my opinion that 
the rds do not curse the men. There bas been no complaint made 
of that kind. If a man has a chill, be has fever afterwards, and you 
can look at him and tell be is sick and not able to go out. I don’t 
send them out every time they have a chill. If be has no fever, you 
can tell from his eyes and appearance that be is sick and not able 
to do a day's work.“ 

Examined Representative Lee, he stated: 

“ Question. I examined the place where you bathe your men during 
the summer time; it is a shower bath? 

“Answer Yes, sir. They bathe once a week. It is a small house, 
about 12 by 16. $ don't Exe: the exact measurement. 1 suppose that 
is about right. There is room for 12 or 14 to bathe there at a time, 
1 was not here last winter. The nouse is pretty open. Yes, sir; 1 
suppose that bathing in that bouse in a tub during the winter i> a 

retty cold proposition. It's not quite as cold as bathing out of doors, 

e wind ts kinder broken off up there.“ 

J. C. Zachery, being sworn, examined 
as follows: 

“1 was registered here as 28 years old when I came here, but | am 
considerably older than that. I was raised in. Louisiana. 1 was 
convicted in Montague County ot an assault with an intent to rape. 
I got four years six months. The female that made the ebarge 
was sup to be under 1¢ years of age. I was convicted about the 
Ist of February, 1907. 1 was brought directly to this prison, and 
have been bere ever since. Yes, sir: 1 have spent two winters here, 
Last winter | didn’t cut wood. across the river. I bad to cross it 
myself. I waded it Yes, sir; in cold weather and all kinds; every 
night and morning. I generaliy ned my shoes, pants, and drawers 
off to cross. The water was not the same depth all the time. It would 
generally come from the knees up to the waist on me, When we 
crossed we were not furnished towels to dry ourselves with betore 
putting our clothes back on We didn’t cross the river that way in 
1907. It was the winter of 1908. Yes, sir; that was last winter. 
Capt. P. M. Hicks was sergeant at that time. He is not here now. 
He left about the 6th of September, and Capt. Brooks bas been bere 
since, I don't remember how long Capt. Black bas been here, but it 
was in the spring of 1908, some time, when be came. 

Question. Since you have been at this prison. tell this committee 
what has been the treatment of the sergeant and underofficers 
toward the convicts 

“Answer. Weil, as a general rule, ng have been treated very well 

a 


by Representative Lee, testified 


near as well as tue rest do. Then he allowed the guards more privi- 
leges in abusing the men | mean by that in 3 men and driy- 
ing them in the feild That was pretty often that the guards did that. 
mean by driving the mee that they would pusb and rush us, tryin 

to get all the work out of us that they could get. That was not so ba 

after Capt. Hicks came here. The present sergeant ts very goud in that 
‘ine. guards now do got curse the men. I bave never been pum- 
ished. Thev do not punish men very often bere. When they punish us 
they use that concern yonder, Yes, sir; that strap. | have seen Capt. 
give one man a good many leks with that strap. Capt. Hicks 
didn’t whip cory much. J don’t know the length of that strap. 1 
would estimate it at something ine 5 feet. l can take this rule and 


measure it. Tt is b feet long, 33 Inches wide. It is 3 ply to within 
1 inches of half wey. and then 2 ply in the center for about 4 inches, 
and then a single ply on down to the end It is about three-sixteenths 


of an inch thick. T am not a very good guesser at weight. | guess it 
weighs about 3 pounds. That is the only kind of punishment I bave 
ever seen inflicted since I have been on this farm. | don't know, sir, 
how many heks | bave seen given to one man with that strap. re 
has been so ge A given 1 could not count them. They used to do that 
retty often. tut efter Cant. Hicks came be didn’t do it very often, 
es, sic: I nase seen the skin broken with that strap and the blood 
run from the place where the man was hit. Yes. sir: and sores start 
from it. They bit us on the cheek of the behind and over the kidneys. 
I was never whip myself 1 don't know whether any men have been 
whipped in the last iwo months or vot. I think Capt. Brooks has 
whipped two The prison building is now cleaner than It bas been in 
the .ast month or two The inside of the building bas just been white 
wasbed to-day, Capt. Brooks h.s It whitewashed every week. It is 
my opinion that since Capt. Brooks bas been bere the bullding has been 
as clear as it Is today Before Capt. Brooks came here the building 
was in an awful fx. We get 8 of fresh air in there. The un- 
shine never reaches the beds. hey sun the beds every 10 days or so. 
They change the shect on our every week, Our mattresses are 
mate of shucks and are placed on boards. Our fare ts common, but 
substantial. ard bas been enoked very well for the last month or six 
weeks, Capt. Brooke bas made considerable change since be came here. 
We plenty to eat all the time. I didn't see the cornbread vou had 
for dinner. r. are four men have died in this farm since | have 
been here. One died from typhold fever and one was killed by light- 
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ning, and two others that were sick when they came here died after- 

wards. One man they said, had been down with typhoid fever for 

three months when they brought him here, and he came in on Sunday 

and died the nexz Monday. In the summer of 1908 there was three or 

four cases of fever bat them came through all right. 5 kept these 
urin; 


men in che hospital to the right of the main building. g the time 
that they nad fever the ou: ding was kept prett; ean. They do not 
run us on the turn row. They do not push us in our work now, but 
they did when 1 first came here. There is no comparison in the con- 
ditions of ‘he bnildings now and what they were six months ago. They 
are much better now. They did not sun the beds six months ago as 
often as they do now. Someiimes they went for two and three months 
witrout being sunned. That was before Capt. Hicks left bere and 
while he was in charge. We never had any bedbugs in there. Six 
months ago | bave kaown men to go reg The men were not prop- 
erly fed. The meat was not good. The bread was musty and half 
cooked, This change has been brought about since the 6th of Septem- 
ber.. Prior to that time the food was very bad, 1 have made complaint 
myself about the quality of the food and about bel 3 At that 
time we had on the table to eat about the same things hat we have 
now, but it was poorly cooked, and we didn't get enough of it. We 
bad vvas» aad corn bread meat, and had coffee night and morning. 
1 don't know whether or not any sugar or coffee or anything else ever 
went out ot the commissary to other parties. 

“We have plenty cf clothes. They furnish us underwear. They do 
not furnish underwear ail the year; oniy in the winter. We didn't 
wear socks ali the time. They didn't furnish us socks. This man has 
given us socks since he came here. Last winter they gave me only two 
pae of socks. Capt. Brooks gives us a pair of socks every Bunday. 

don't know when all these new clothes were brought In. Just as they 
get low on clothing they order more.” 

ee Hudson, being sworn, examined by Representative Lee, testified 
as follows: 

I was 21 years old the 4th day of last July. I was sent up from 
Tarrant County for manslaughter and given two years In the prn 1 
have been here 20 months and 17 days. My record has been all right, 
I reckon. I have never been punished or had any trouble. 1 have a 
month to serve from day after to-morrow, sir. Yes, sir; 1 only have 
a little more time to be here 

“ Question. We want to ask you something about the present condi- 
tions of this prison and how you have been treated in the past? 

“Answer “ll, since 1 have been here there bas been a mighty good 
sergeant. He nas not punished anyone since 1 have been here at all. 
Capt. P. M. Hick» has been the sergeant. Yes, sir; be would punish 
them sometimes, bur he didn't whip them hard. 1 have never been 
whipped. 1 don't know how ay men 1 have seen him Whip. 1 have 
seen him whip two or three at a time. They were whipped for fighting 
one with another. 

Question. Did ym ever see him whip a man until he bled? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir; I believe 1 have seen him whip one man, and he 
only hit him ‘ive or six licks. 
went out of here in July. 

Question. Are there any other men In prison that have been whipped 
so severely that they bled? 5 

“Answer. There was a couple whipped a while back, but 1 don't know 
how they were. The guards do not curse and abuse the men since 1 
have been here, 

Question. Has anything been suggested to you or mentioned to the 
other men that they must not tell about the bad treatment? 

“Answer. No, sir: ony they will not iet any mali go out to that 
effect. Since we heard that this committee was coming they have not 
told us not to tell anything. We can tell anything we want to. The 
building has only been as clean as it is now since this sergeant came 
here. e made them clean it up and keep it clean as it is now. The 
beds are kept as clean as they are now. The sheets and opal poo 
are washed once a week. Since this man has been here they have given 
us —.— to eat, but before that we were not. We were just cut short 
on bread and meat before that. That has been off and on all the time 
since I have been here, Part of the time we would get plenty. The 
food has been prepared just so you could eat it and that is all. We get 
plenty to eat. I cut wood across the river last winter. I worked in 
the plow gang most of the time. The boys that cut wood waded across 
the river. They would take their shoes and nts off. 1 don't think 
the river ever froze over I waded it when it was freezing weather. 
It was not so cold ail the time. We bathed in cold water last winter. 
Yes, sir: up in that little house near the well. Les, sir; that is a prett 
cold place in cold weather. We kinder dod bathing when we could. 
We didn't bathe in tubs; we had shower baths. They did not warm 
the water any 5 just run it a oY out of the tank. They do not permit 
us to bathe in the prison building. 1 suppose they would permit us 
to take a tow:l and rub off in the oe. They do not furnish us 
towels when we bathe. If you have a towel up there, you have to take 
your own. No. sir; those are not the towels that they furnish us. If 
a man has no money to buy his towels with, be is up against it. Yes, 
sir; we do that in the winter They do not work us in the rain, but 
they keep us out at work until it begins raining. When we come in we 
keep our clothes on until they dry hey didn't keep the building warm 
last winter. I had enough bedclothing to keep warm. They furnished 
it to me. When it is not too cold, they raise part of the windows in the 
building. Much of the time they are all down. I have on socks now. I 
have had these since cold weather. We don't wear socks all the year 
because we do not have them. They gave us two pair of socks last 
year. They ‘give us underwear in the winter, but not in the summer.” 

P. Hubbard, being sworn, examined by Representative Gilmore, testi- 
fied as follows: 

* I was sent up from Houston. Tex., on a charge of burglary, and given 
12 years. 1 have been her: 6 years tne 10th day of last April. «The 
fare here is now a heap better than it was awhile back. It began to 
improve when this captain came here. It is the same grub, bat it ts 
cooked and seasoned better. Yes, sir; I cut wood last winter over across 
the river. Biggest part of the time we waded the river. The water was 
from knee deep to waist <r. When I waded the river I pulled my 
shoes and pants off. Sometimes on Saturday when the men were 
coming in to bathe and cnange clothes they didn't pull off their clothes. 
Yes, sir; they wale tne river in cold weather. I didn't wade it when it 
was freezing weather but it was very cold. Hicks was sergeant here 
then. That was last winter; in 1908. L was punished twice by Sergt. 
Gains. He put me to driving oxen, and I had a bull that was not cut, 
and he was fighting me, and Capt. Gains came down and said that was 
the way he wanted me to drive these oxen, and began calling them G— 
— s— of b—. and curs.ng them for everything he could think of, and 
two or three days afterwards he came down, and | was cursing them 
and talking to them like he told me to, and he punished me for cursing. 


hat man's name was Grantham. He 


I would be afraid to tell of any complaint I had to make. My reason 
is that I have been in here a iong time and have never seen a convict 
tell anything to auyone that come in to visit them, or anyone going oat, 
that they dida’t get punished for it if they ever found It ont. I have 
known of this committee comin, They have not told us not to tell 
anything This captain told us if we had anything to tell the truth. 

Q. Now, your name is not to be used in the newspapers, anit pow 
if there is anything going wrong here we want to know about it, and 
we don't want to put you in a position where you will suffer, and we 
hope that we will rut do anything that will cause you to be punished, and 
if there ts mi 8 wrong being done here we want to see if we can correct 
it, Now, with that statement from us, is there something you can tell 
us about wrongs being done here that we may correct them? 

A. There is a whole lot that has been done here, and I know you 
| poy agg will do what you say, but I am 1 417 about telling it. tam 

ere for a lone time yet, and my punishment would be so severe 1 
couldn't stand it. If 1 was only here tor a short while 1 would tell you 
and take my punishment. l am 25 years old. I bave been in over six 
years. Iam in for 1 and theft. 1 got 10 years for burglary and 
2 ‘or theft. I pleaded guilty in both cases. If IJ was only here for a 
short time I would tel you what I know and take my punishment and 
lose my good time. Gains didn't have any orders for the whippivg ne 
gave me, and didn t take any good time off.” 
being sworn, examined by Representative Gilmore, testl- 


lam here from Montague County. I was sent up for two years for 
murder. 1 have veen bere something over eight months. 1 don't know 
that I have anything to teil the committee that I think the committee 
should know. If I did know anything I don't know that I would be 
afraid to tell them of it. Our treatment here and our food is as good 
as it ought te be, from what men say that come from other places. The 
food is better now than it used to be. The building is better under this 
man than it was under the other. The guards do not curse and abuse 
us. I have never been punished. have seen men punished. | don't 
remember the exact day, tut it was ye: two weeks ago that I saw men 
8 í don't know how many licks they were struck. L maw 

hem after they were whipped, but I didn't notice whether the skin was 

broken and bleeding. Their names were Joe Oliver and a fellow by the 
name of Luce I said some of the guards curse, but they do not curse 
any of the mer that í know of. I have been here about eight months. 
They push us in our work. Sometimes they run us on the turn row to 
keep up with some clder men here. It is only occasionally that they do 
tha hey fst around pretty peart. 1 don't know just bow far it is 
from the building to where we go to work. The furtherest point is 
about as far as from here to Fowler. It is about three miles. ye don't 
run out there; we walk fast, though. Some of us have to trot to keep 
up. | We come back about the same way. We go three miles and do a 
day’s work. and then come back that far to the building. We generaliy 
leave here about daybreak. 

Sometimes we leave our work about sundown and sometimes later. 
When we are actually engaged In the work they hurry up the ones 
that are behind. They make us keep up with the squad. They have 
not placed any tasks on us since I have beep here, he beds we sleep 
on are just a ommon shuck mattress. They are pretty rough when a 
fellow is used to better. Our sheets and pillowcases are made of duck- 
ing. We fet meat three times a day and biscuits once and corn bread 
twice. e get all we want to eat now. I didn't see the corn bread 
the committee ate for dinner. When Mr. Hicks was here they had 

reaching once a month for a while. They held the services Inside the 
uildings, They have no school taught here where we can see it. There 
is no one to teach the convicts if they wanted to study. I came here 
in February. We bathed up there at the bathhouse. The house is 
precy open. Les. sir: there are cracks all over it. It was pretty cold 

thing. The water we used was uot warm. it came right out of the 
well. They furnished us underwear last winter, I got one pair of 
socks last winter. When they were fone I had two pair that I cit 5 
with me, and when they wore out I went without. This sergeant has 
given us two pairs of socks. Some of the men bave worn theirs out 
already and he has given them more. Mr. flicks didn't make the men 
zo out to work when they were complaining. There has been nobody 
ied here since I came here,” 

J. S. Lowry. being sworn, examined by Representative Gilmore, tes- 
tified as follows: 

“I have been in prison since the 23d of December, 1906. During that 
time I have been at Rusk, Huntsviile. Midway. and here. I have kuown 
during my time in prison a man by the name of Foster. I saw him 
whipped. I don't know how many licks he was given. They whipped 
him three or four times a day. e guards did the whipping. heir 
dames were Robert Whitley and Preston Kittlebrand. L. Gentr 
was the sergeant. Yes, sir: he knew of the guards whipping Foster. 
said I didn’t count the licks. They whipped him four or five times a 
day. They beat bim up until they saw he was going to die and kept 
him there two or three weeks and sent him to Huntsville. T saw the 
guards make Foster get up in a tree. The tree was full of ants and 
they got all over him. Yes, sir; I saw him. They kept him there 30 
or 40 minutes. There was two or three other men murdered in cold 
blood down there on the farm. The first man's name I do not remem- 
ber. but they called him Hot Bread.“ That was in May, 1907. He 
was murdered because he couldn't map up with the squad and the 
Euan tied a rope around his neck and tied it to the horn of his saddle. 

e lived about three days after that. Jim Kittlebrand. the dog ser- 

pant, did that. He was buried ¿n the bill near the prison. I don't 

now where Kittiebrand is now. I know he is on the black list. The 

next man was by the name of Dunn, He was beaten to death by Bob 
Whitley and Boos Kittlebrand. He lived until about 9 o'clock that 
night. They didn't have the doctor with him. They buried him up on 
the hill, too. The se nt was there on the camp. Gentry was the 
sergeant at the time. There was another fellow—a Mexican—that died 
this same night 1 don’t remember his name or bis nickname or any- 
thing by which you could identify him. He was whipped with Mike 
Lunn in the field and the guards whipped them until they gave out 
and then tied them down in the field with their face up to the sun. 
Guards Whitley and Kittlebrand did that. Yes. sir; I saw these cases. 
t was right in the squad with them.” 

Examined by Representative Lee, he stated: 

“The ants got on this man Foster when they put him in the tree. 
The old stump was infested with ants, and they came out and got on 
bim. ‘The stump was 2 or 3 feet high. I was working with the squad 
at that time. I can’t say that I know of aastana else to tell the com- 
mittee to enabie them in their work. Everything is getting better now. 
It has been getting better since the committee started. I am a trusty 
here. I was punished in November, 1907. I was punished by Rich, the 
sergeant, and he was drunk. He is not in the service any longer. The 
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rds do not drink whisky here to my knowledge. They have in the 
st year or so. l was in tine at the time, but was told about it by 
the trustles.“ A 

Capt. Black, being sworn, examined by Representative Gilmore, tes- 
tified as follows: 

“ Yes, sir; I will give you my promise under oath as an official here, 
that I will not discriminate against or permit the guards under me to 
discriminate against these men that have testified before you on ac- 
count of their doing so.” 

Examined by Representative Lee, he stated: 

* 1 have been in the service of the State in the 988 
for about 17 years. 1 haxre been on this farm 18 months. 
assistant sergeant hore. Yes, sir: I have cha of the guards, in a 
way. 1 do not permit the guards to curse and abuse the men. If I 
should catch them at that. it would be my duty to report the matter to 
the sergeant. 1 de try to proiect my men from things like that. The 
building is now in a little better shape than it was when this man took 
charge. Ever since he came here he has been making headway toward 
cleaning up everything I don't have 5 to do with the feeding 
of the men. Our wen are not pushed or rushed in thelr work. We just 
let them take an average gait. We do not push them and try to get 
all the work we can out of them. We just keep them moving along 
and don’t let them stop. We do not run them on the turn rows. The 
captain has told them not to rush, and so have I. There has been 
two men shot since 1 bave been here. One was killed and the other 
Retna Eu. Wiliiamson was the one that was killed. Foster, a guard, 
Killed him. Williamson run and the guard hollered at him, and he 
didn't stop. and he shot him. It was on the bank of the river, and he 
shot two and killed one. He did not hit the other man. I think he 
followed him up and got him. The man that was killed was across the 
river from him. The men were about 40 yards from the guard when 
they rua. Tie other man that was shot was named McGuire. Garrett 


system 
am the 


shot him. McGuire said that the other fellows that were with him 
said the had told them to run and he would let them get away, 
and that t it was 


e had not spoken to the erara about it, but thou; 

all rigħt for him to go, He did not kill McGuire. e is here 

on the farm now McGuire said he thought it was all right for him 

to run. for the other two men said that they had it made up with the 
ard to let them go. and he thought it was all right for bim to go, 

00, though he had never said anyth to the guard about it, and he run 

and got shot Garrett was not dischar; from here. McGuire, the 


lies 
any 


follows : 

l have been here since the Sth of September. 
much quinine I have used since I have been here, r prese 
and the night mav gives it. Sometimes we give it to tbe men with 
chills and fever without the doctor prescribing. The doctor does not 
furnish that quinine. The State furnishes it. I don't know how much 
calomel has been given. We generally give a man 10 to 15 grains, 
That is given in four doses, two hours apart. Generally when calomel 
and guiuine is given ‘t is under the direction of the doctor, I can show 
ou Letter than I can tell you about who has been treated si 
ere. We do not give them quinine every day to keep 
their system Thie record shows the day this man stepped work. 
stoppal work on the 18th of the month and returned to work on the 
15th. The doctor called once each day.” 

Examined by Representative Gilmore, he stated: 

“If there has been any recent order issued by the superintendent 
with reference to the employees feeding their families from the com- 
missary, I have not seen it. This is the first camp I have ever had any 
women on. Tee, sir; 1 pledge my word of honor as sergeant of this 

0 pami the men to be discriminated inst, 
them for te 


1 before you. have 
no other motive than to do the right thing by. all of the men.” 

J. B. Maurice, being duly sworn, testi as follows: 

“There has been no one punished here for eee are 
worked from 12 to 14 bours age day. We leave the bui g before 
daylight, have 80 minutes at dinner, and come in after sundown. 
The gin on the farm is in a bad state. ‘The buildings are tolerably 
good, but the gin is absolutely worthless. Men are treated fine here. 

‘onditions have improved very much since the committee were here. 
Feed is much better. We attribute this improvement solely to the 
committee. Thie is a good sergeant.” 

Morris Ennison, being bho Bargin testified as follows: 

“Conditions are about same; no one has been punished for 
testifying: Capt. Brooks is a square man. He treats me right. Men 
get p 2 to eat. Sometimes the meat is not cooked done.” 

Arch Baker, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

. “No one is punished for testifying. Guards here do not curse the 
men. At Henderson and Thompkins farm I heard rds throw u 
10 the- men who testifled before the committee. 
better since the committee came around. We all ilke Capt. Brooks 
very weil. We leave the building at daylight and return at dark 
from our work, having 30 minutes for dinner.” 

-H B. Aiken, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

“No one punished, so far as I know, for testifying. They feed us 
enough. The meat could be cooked better. We go out to work at 
daylight, have 80 minutes at dinner, and come in at dark. Men 
seem to be treated pretty well here.“ 

Lonnie McKinney being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

No one punished for testifying. We do not gamble. The sergeant 
stopped it right after the committee came around. The nt treats 
us very well. The meat comes up raw sometimes. G nor ser- 
geant curse us.” 

D. J. Humphrey, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Conditions about the same, No one punished for testifying. Feed 
very well, such as it is Meat not cooked well at times. Sergeant a 
nice man. Guards do not curse the men. Some work us prety hard, 
We wouid certalaly appreciate a baseball me on Sunday. en the 
tarpeeton Mr. Mercer, came around he did not examine the naked 

les of the men to see if they had been whipped. è had to ask 
rmission of Capt. Brooks before we could talk to the inspector. The 
nspector told us we would hare to frst sce the captain we wanted 
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I don’t know how 


to talk to him. The inspector told the men he would give orders for 
20 licks, and if that didn't do he would give orders for 120, and if 
that didn't do he would give the 1,020; he'd keep on giving them the 
Jeather until he got them alt right.” 

B. Maurice, being recalled, testified as follows: 

“The inspector went into the building. He said to the men, ‘I 
lave turred you all over te Capt. Brooks, and if 20 licks don't do 
I'l) give orders for 120; and if that don’t do, by the eternal gods, I'll 
give 1,020; as long as you got a—-s, I'll furnish the leather.““ 

Arch Baker, being recalled, testified as follows: 

“The inspector said lle was out to protect the captain as much 
as he could. The leather is here. it has not been removed; I am goin 
to give orders for as many a— as <p .. Brooks calls for. 1 2 
licks don't do, I'll give orders for 120.“ He did not examine our naked 
bodies. He did not give us an opportunity to talk privately to him. 
He addressed us in an arrogant manner.” 

J. L. Brooks, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

„ am sergeant at the Burleson & Johns farm. It has 3,300 acres 
in cultivation. The biggest portion has Johnson ss. We have 
some heaves among the stock. Inspector Mercer was here January 17. 
He said: Il ge one order, and if that don’t do I'll give 100; if 
that don't do I'll give 1,000. He did not examine the naked bodies of ` 
the convicts. 1 think by what he sald he meant orders and not licks. 
He sald: We are going to make a crop here, but I want to do it 
with as little leather as possible.’ The State has no stock of any 
pinas 8 a share farm. Tue State gets GO per cent; owner gets 

per cent.” 

J. D. Blake, being duly sworn, testified as follows: s 

“T am assistant sergeant on this farm. I was here when In- 
spector Mercer came around. Mercer sald he would give orders for 20 
licks, and it that didn’t do he would give orders for 120, and if that 
didn’t do he would give orders for 1,020. He impressed it upon the 
convicts that he was the inspector, and that they must obey the rules. 
I was in the building at the time that Mercer Was there. He did not 
examine the naked ies of the prisoners. The men were whipped 
with the regulation strap, which was made since the committce came 

t” 


T. K. Lillard, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

“Tam camp physician of the Burleson & Johns farm. I was in the 
building when Inspector Mercer was in there. He said, He had given 
orders for 20 licks.’ I didn’t pay any attention to what he said, but 
think he said he hoped to get thro with less punishment than had 
ever been given. I took charge September last. No deaths since I 
took charge. Five cases of pnenmonla last month and 10 cases of 


grippe.” 

Mr. FALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to tho 
Senater from Missouri? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator to yield to me that I 
may submit a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico has the floor, and he has yielded to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
intended to move an executive session, 
matter disposed of. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from New Mexico has yielded to 
me for the sole purpose of making n motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. If the Senator from 
Florida has any request to prefer, let him make it to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Jf the Senator from Missouri will withhold the 
motion 

Mr. STONE. I will withhold it. 

Mr. FALL. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 


Florida. 


The Senator from Missouri, I understood, 
I wish to have this 


PRICES OF PAPER. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to offer a resolution. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter from the Public Printer 
of this date, which shows that he has been able to get only one 
bid on 310,000 pounds of machine-finish printing paper, and 
that bid from a broker, at 11 cents per pound, or a total of 
$84,100 for the lot. I ask to haye the letter printed in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

Last year the same paper was furnished the Government 
Printing Office undér contract at 3.75 cents per pound. This 
shows an increased price of 7.25 cents per pound, or nearly 
three times the amount paid last year. The total increase on 
the 310,000 pounds amounts to $22,475. 

Another bid for only 1,000 reams of the same lot of paper 
is for 7.9 cents per pound, or almost double that paid last 
year. z 

For several months past the Public Printer has not been 
able to obtain any real competition whatever in his open- 
market purchases of paper required for the public printing and 
binding. Even for those items that he has under contract, 
some contractors are now refusing to deliver in excess of the 
estimated quantities, though the Attorney General has held 
that their contracts obligate them to deliver such quantities as 
may be required for the public printing and binding during 
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the year. The Solicitor of the Treasury has been requested 
to bring suit against such defaulting contractors, but these 
suits can not procure paper that is now needed to continue the 
work of printing the necessary records of the Government. 
Whether there is collusion among paper manufacturers and 
dealers to limit the competition and increase the price for 
paper required by the Government, I am not prepared to state, 
but the circumstances are sufficiently suspicious to warrant a 
special investigation of the matter. The resolution adopted by 
the Senate on April 24, 1916, applies only to an investigation of 
the price of news print paper. That investigation has been 
about completed by the Trade Commission. I believe that the 
information called for by this resolution will be of great service 
to the Government, especially as the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing will soon be called upon to invite proposals and award 
-contracts for furnishing paper for the public printing and bind- 
ing for the year beginning March 1, 1917. These proposals are 
usually submitted in January and the contracts awarded about 
the 1st of February of each year. 

I offer the resolution and ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read and see what it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be read. 

_ The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 269), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission and the same is 
hereby, directed to investigate the increase in the prices of the various 
kinds of paper required for printing and binding during the last year 
and to ascertain and report at as early a date as practicable whether 
there have been any violations ot the antitrust acts by any corporation 
in connection with such advance in prices, with special reference to the 
prices demanded for paper necessary for the public printing and binding. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President ` 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if the resolution is going to lead 
to debate, I must object to its consideration at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Ido not think it will be debated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Florida object to 
adding the words “and also whether or not the paper so used 
was manufactured in the United States or imported from the 
Dominion of Canada” ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico that 
I shall not occupy the time of the Senate more than two minutes. 
I simply want tv call the attention of the Senate at this time to 
one or twe facts. £ 

I have not any doubt but that there has been inserted into the 
Record to-day without reading articles that will cost the Gov- 
ernment of the United States between $5,000 and $7,000, It is 
a practice that we have tried to stop in the past, and I do not 
know when it will ever be stopped. 

But there is a more serious situation than that. To-day the 
Government Printing Office has not enough paper on hand, if 
we were going to stay in session, to print the Recor more than 
about 80 days. We generally have about six months’ supply of 
paper on hand, but to-day it has run down to the very lowest 
ebb and we are compelled to buy the paper now at three times 
the ordinary price. A great deal of it comes about by Senators 
putting in the Recorp editorials, articles in magazines, and 
everything they can gather together that they have an idea the 
public want to read. 

J hope that the resolution will be passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think there is a great deal 
of unnecessary matter going into the Recorp, but, at any rate, 
this investigation, I think, will clear up the situation somewhat. 
It has been exceedingly difficult to get more than one bid for 
furnishing certain varieties of paper to the Government Printing 
Oftice, although 30 concerns were invited to bid. I ask for the 
adoption of the resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SarrotH in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as part of my remarks the letter which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

OFFICE oF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Washington, September 7, 1918. 

Sm: There is red for use in the Government Printing Office 
152,000 ands machine-finish naung paper. No. 1, white, 24 hy 38 

tne-fuls 


pooner. 48.000 pounds machine-fint 
ing paper, ‘o. 1, white, 24 by 34 
machine-finish 3 paper, No, 1, white, 24 by 32 inches, 34 pounds, 
for the purchase of which an Invitation to bid on the ‘ifcations was 
issued, under date of August 24, to about 30 concerns interested in the 


manufacture or sale of paper of this description, with the result that 
only two bids were received, one of which covered all of the various 
lots described at a 


price of $0.11 per pound, the quotation being limited 
to acceptance within six days from September 5; the other bid covered 
one item only of 1, reams of 24 by 38 inches, dg pounds, at a price of 
sacas us ream. Both prices were based upon samples submitted by 
eac er. 

In view of the fruitless effort to ſuterest manufacturers of paper in 
8 quotations for Government requirements, I feel that the 
situation is imperative enough to mest that some action be taken 
whereby the Government will be enabled to 
printing and binding work at a reasonable p ce, and in the meantime [ 

tiully request authority to purchase the 1,000 reams of 24 hy 38 
inches, 48 pounds, machine-fnish printing paper, at the price of $3.792 
per ream, ano if the price of $0.11 per pound for the other items of 
machine-finish printing paper hereinabove described is acceptable that 
you authorize and direct the purchase. 

In the event that you decide to disapprove the purchase of any of the 
items herein described, I respectfully urge that you issue definite instruc- 
tions directing the procedure to be adopted in obtaining the necessary 

irements of paper for publie printing and bindi: work, as I am 
without authority to compel manufacturers of or dealers in paper to 
submit bids ander existing conditions, and I regard the matter as im- 
portant enough to justify your most serious consideration and prompt 
action 


y, CorxELIVS Forp. 


Public Printer. 
CHAIRMAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 
United States Senate, ‘Washington, D. C. 


RECESS ORDER RESCINDED. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order of.the Senate providing for adjournment at 6.30 be vacated 
for this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I wish now to move an executive 
session. 

Mr. OWEN. I will be glad to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness for the purpose of having an executive session, the unfin- 
ished business, however, not to lose its place because of that. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have the floor, and yielded to 
the Senator from Missouri to allow him to make a motion for 
an executive session. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 2 hours and 52 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened and 
the Senate took a recess until 8.30 p. m., when it reassembled. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary read the following communication: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


urchase paper for public 


To the SENATE: 

The Vice President being absent from the Senate and the under- 
signed being also necessarily absent therefrom, be, as President pro 
tempore of the Senate, hereby names the Senator from Kentucky. Mr. 
James, to perform the duties of the Chair on the 7th day of September, 
1916, this substitution not to extend beyond an adjournment. 

James P. CLARKE, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 


Mr. JAMES thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 44 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK FOR COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to me to report from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate a Senate 
resolution with an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FALL. I yield if it is simply for the offering of a report 
and not for action upon it or for debate. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I do not think it will lead to any 
debate. I merely wish to report a resolution and to ask for 
its immediate consideration. It is a formal matter. 

Mr. FALL. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution reported by 
the Senator from Tennessee will be read. 
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The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 265) as follows: 

Resolvéd, That the Committee on the Census be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to employ an „ clerk at the rate of $100 a month 
until otherwise provided by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I shall not make any objection to 
the appointment of a campaign clerk. I am perfectly willing to 
cease my remarks for the time being, as it is such ‘an important 
matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
ask? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In line 8, after the word “month,” it is 
proposed to strike out the words “until otherwise provided by 
law” and to insert “for a period of 60 days,” so as to make 
the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Census be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to employ an additional clerk at the rate of $100 a month for 
a period of 60 days 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the Senator from Tennessee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, unless it is for a conference report 
or some matter of general legislative importance, I must decline 
to yield further. 


Ts there objection to the present 


What is the proposed amendment, I will 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 136) 
for the relief of Eva M. Bowman. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution authorizing the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives to close the 
present session of the Congress by adjourning their respective 
Houses on the Sth day of September, 1916, at 10 o’clock ante 
meridian, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had appointed a committee of three Members of the House, to 
join with a similar committee appointed by the President of the 
Senate, to wait upon the President of the United States and to 
inform him that the two Houses have completed the business of 
the present session and are ready to adjourn, unless the Presi- 
dent has some other communication to make to them, and in 
accordance with the provision of the resolution the Speaker of 
the House had appointed as a committee on the part of the 
House Mr. Kircury, Mr. FITZGERALD, and Mr. Mann. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 6625) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to make certain donations of condemned can- 

non and cannon balls, and it was thereupon signed by the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

EVA M. BOWMAN— CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. CLAPP submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 136) 
for the relief of Eva M. Bowman having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to th> same. 

Henry F. ASHURST, 
HARRY LANE, 
Moses E. CLAPP, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
HUBERT D. STEPHENS, 
GEORGE M. Youne, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER, 


Mr. NEWLANDS submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
271) which was read and referred to the Committee ou Print- 
ing: 

Rsoleed, That the Senate hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, on S. 5736, “A bill to promote interstate commerce, ete., 
by providing for the development and control of waterways, etc.,“ be 
printed as a Senate document, and that 5,000 additional copies be 
printed for the ase of the Senate document room, and 5,000 additional 
copies for the use of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


CORBUPT PRACTICES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and codify 
the laws relating to publicity of contributions and expenditures 
made for the purpose of influencing the nomination and election 
of candidates for the offices of Senator and Representative in 
the Congress of the United States, extending the same to candi- 
dates for nomination and election to the offices of President and 
Vice President of the United States, limiting the amount which 
may be expended, providing for the publicity of campaign ex- 
penses, and for other purposes. 


[Mr. Fart addressed the * His entire speech is printed 
on page 14032. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11707) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to increase the pension of widows, minor chil- 
dren, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 17645) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15807) to provide 
for holding sessions of the United States district court in the 
district of Maine and for dividing said district into divisions, 
and providing for offices of the clerk and marshal of said dis- 
trict to be maintained in each of said divisions, and for the 
appointment of a field deputy marshal in the division in which 
the marshal does not reside. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the amendment of the House to 
the bill (S. 5886) extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River, at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to amend an act approved 
July 20, 1912, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & 
Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi Rivyer, ” ap- 
proved August 23, 1912. 

The message further announced that the House agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate, providing for the printing 
of 150,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 500, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, entitled “The Federal Farm Loan Act.” 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer: 

H. R. 1636. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 
James Lyle; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of John E. Keys; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of James L. Yokum; 

H. R. 6034. An act to make available a portion of the appro- 
priation for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such 
counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and 
laundry equipment, ctc., as necessary in connection with said 
station; 

H. R. 10989. An act making appropriation for the preserva- 
tion, improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a 
burial place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas 
City, Kans.; 

H. R. 11707. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased 
soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mex- 
ico, the various. Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to 
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certain widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late 
Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12889. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell the unsold and unappropriated portions of lands within 
the town site of Newell, S. Dak., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13046, An act, to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Oregon National Forest, in the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 14533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue a patent in fee simple to the district school 
board numbered 112, of White Earth Village, Becker County, 
Minn., for a certain tract of land upon payment therefor to 
the United States in trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota ; 

H. R. 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 15807. An act to provide for holding sessions of the 
United States district court in the district of Maine and for 
dividing said district into divisions, and providing for offices of 
the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained in each 
of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field deputy 
marshal in the division in which the marshal does not reside; 

H. R. 16532. An act authorizing an adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
September salaries to officers and employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on the day of adjournment of the 
present session; and 

H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of 
the Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the Presi- 
dent may determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California 
International Exposition, at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi 
Centennial Exposition, at Gulfport, Miss. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for the consideration of this report? 
Mr. FALL. For a conference report, I yield. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17645) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 
11, 13, 17. 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, 37, and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6. 9, 12, 14, 15, 18, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50. and 51, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter Inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “For refund of internal- 
revenue taxes to the J. L. da Roza Estate (Inc.), of Elk Grove, 
Cal., in accordance with private act numbered 83, approved 
August 7. 1916, $1,158"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with 
an amendment ds follows: Omit lines 4 and 5 of the matter 
inserted by said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by 
suid amendment strike out the sum “$200,000,” and in line 9 
strike out the sum “ $200,000," and insert in lieu thereof the 
sum ‘ $100,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Omit the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, and on page 9 of the bill in line 8 
strike out the word “ purpose” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ purchase“; and after line 18 insert as a new para- 
graph the following: 

“The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate the methods of 
transacting the public business in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and prepare recommendations for the improvement 
thereof and submit the same to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as early as practicable for his approval and to Congress at its 
next session.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its PREA to thé amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Omit all of lines 9 to 14, inclusive, of 
said amendment and in lieu thereof insert as a separate pura- 

graph the_following: 

“One-half of the two foregoing sums shall be paid out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia and the other half 
out of the Treasury of the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of che Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“National Memorial Celebration and Peace Jubilee, Vicks- 
burg, Miss.: For expenses, within the limits of this appropria- 
tion, in connection with the celebration to be held at Vicksburg, 
Miss., in the year 1917, hy the survivors of the Armies of the 
Tennessee and of the Mississippi who participated in the Battle 
of Vicksburg in July, 1863, in commemoration of a half century 
of peace and good fellowship which happily exists throughout 
the Republic, to be expended under the direction and supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of War as follows: For necessary sewer- 
age, sanitation and hospital service of persons attending said 
celebration, for necessary camp and garrison equipment, ra- 
tions and supplies for veterans of the Civil War attending said 
celebration, $150,000, no part of which shall be available until 
after January 1, 1917: Provided, That the Secretary of War is 
authorized and directed to fully complete all arrangements 
herein authorized before October 14, 1917, and that all camp 
equipment, including tents, supplies, and rations shall he fully 
ready for use by that date: Provided further, That the Na- 
tional Association of Vicksburg Veterans, formed in Chicago, 
III., August 9, 1913, shall have charge of the order of exercises 
during the celebration; the physical control of the camp and 

grounds and the movement of troops and marching bodies shall 
be in the hands of the Secretary of War. under such officers as 
he may detail for that purpose: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of War is authorized to reimburse and pay, out of 
the amount herein appropriated the traveling expenses of not 
exceeding seven members of the council of administration or of 
the executive committee of the National Association of Vicks- 
burg Veterans for journeys authorized by him to be taken in 
attendance upon any one meeting in the interest of said cele- 
bration.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, after the word “boards,” insert the following: 
fiscal year 1917“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of the amendment after the 
word “for” insert the words “the first Tuesday after“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 

N. P. BRYAN, 

REED SMoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

J. J. FITZGERALD, 

T. U. Stsson, 

J. G. Cannon, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President. in order to meet 
misrepresentations which sre constantly being made and to give 
to the country in convenient shape the appropriations made by 
Congress for the year ending July 31, 1917, and a comparison 
of the same with like appropriations made for the year ended 
July 31. 1916, I have gone carefully over the matter and have 
prepared some tables, which are as accurate as I have found it 
possible to make them. I send them to the desk and ask that 
they may go into the Recor» as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Appropriations for 1918 compared with 1917. 


» Title of bit. * 


Diplomatic and 
District of Columbia... 


Lerisiative, ete... 
Military Academy 


Grand total ne nn nes nena cen «««%ẽ — 


Law of 1916. 


Den 1917 over 
Amount for 1917. 916. 


Decrea-e 1917 under 
1916. 


$22, 971, 782. 00 977, 070. 
101, 974, 195. 57 622, 334. 
4; 061, 280.01 21 NIR. 
11, 859, 584. 45 982, 122. 
6, 060, 216. 90 687. 833. 
0. 771, 902. 76 195, 742. 
36, 904, 799. 75 02 J. Wg. 
1, 069, 813. 37 155, 230. 
140, 667. S64. . 8, 690. 
164, 100, 000. 00 3 
313, 364, 67. 00. 573, 012. 
30, 000, 000. 00 509.135 
120. 922, 750. 79 376, 534. 
973, 121, 


a3 


> 5 us; 937, ee 1 2. 170 * 7, 197. 51 
a han ebeiee the Salas soe 3 e 4.786, 757. 99 Hk K 
1, 110, 150, 254, 03 1,28, — — 9. Fg gry 1 See 
Deduct extraordinary appropriat ions b 4ũ4„66„%4k—v 85, 240. 940, 4 
Current appropriat ions TTT 1, 110, 159, 254. 03 1. 118, 018, 248. 13 7. 877, 991. 10 
Increase of appropriations for current expenses of the Government, 1917 over 1916.—·—·— . 24—2224242422222—̊ᷣ—49'ͤ— I . $7, 7, 991. 10 
Thi amount is ximated 
The items maine up this sim aro ss follows: 
T the Arm 9 8 . . 8 an — en „ 288, 507, 738. 21 
interned —— ...... . . Ramee n 71, 253. £3 
Q Corps, water and sewers at military posts, and care of hospitals. 


Academy 
tha Organ od Militia or National Guard Ponte Act 92} 
Extraordinary a 


Nitrate plant, Army reoreun 


act... 00,009, 0 
Panama Canal a sma civil act 895, 951. 70 
Armories and arsenals, su: o sm 021, 895. 00 
Military posts, sundry "civil act. Aare Sepa sagds ches! 061, 935. 00 

Total..... ene 9 — . 3 e —— GQ el 
D =D ———— 

Tho items making —— this sum for 9 for extraordinary purposes, 1917 over 1916, are as follows: 

Ship purchase act, to carry out the provisions 50. 100, 009, 00 
Construction 6, 000. 900, 09 
linen N A T yy . x T AE NNE 6. 27, 620. 00 
Post including increase in deficiency acts of first session Sixty-fourth Congress over third session Sixty-third Congress. 12. 144. 270. 43 
Federa! Farm 2 ... . , A A R NEER EE — — 6, 100. 000. 0 
ectine — 1, 674, 05. J. 00 

re 363, 000. U 


State consuiates, a e ue to 


of hostilities 
Rel of sufferer: from storms and 


abroad 


2 T ͤ T. T VE E AA 


Ph valuation of the property of carriers ..........-..-..------++ 
Publis Health Service, infantile paralysis outbreak {Public Aot 179). 


1 . 7 sopana pan 8 E ES dscwsan AARE ET 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. For each of the two years I have 
taken first the total of the amounts appropriated. I have then 
deducted for each year the amounts appropriated for pre- 
paredness, or for the defense of the country, and extraordinary 
appropriations, so as to find for each year the true amount of 
appropriations made for the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

For the year 1916 I find the total appropriations made 
amounted to $1,114,937,012.02. From that total I deduct the ex- 
traordinary appropriations made for the defense of the country, 
amounting to $4,786,759.99, leaving $1,110.150,254.03 as the 
amount appropriated to meet the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1916. 

For the year ending July 31, 1917, I find the total of all ap- 
propriations amounts to $1,626,439,209.63. From this I deduct 
all the extraordinary appropriations made for the defense of 
the country, amounting to $423,170,024.07, leaving a balance of 
$1,208.269.185.56. From this I deduct the other extraordinary 
appropriations amounting to $85,240,940.43, leaving a balance 
of $1,118,028,245.13 as the total of amounts appropriated for the 
current expenses of the Government for the year 1917, Deduct- 
ing the amounts appropriated for the current expenses of the 
Government for the year ended July 31, 1916, from the aggregate 
amount appropriated for the year ending July 31, 1917, for the 


vg 5 China, and Habana, Cuba, heretofore authorized by law 
toe and Consular Service, post allowances to consular 


and floods in certain States . GS Es PCy Aa ee SOATEST SR EE BS ER 
out the provis.ons of the act to provide compensation of empioyees of the United States suffering injuries in the periormance 


officers, and contingent expenses of United 


88 & 
85 8 
88 8 


550, 000. 09 
500, 000, 00 
135, 000. 09 


85, 240, 9904 43 


current expenses of the Government we find that the amount for 
1917 exceeds that for 1916 by $7,877,991.10. 

This very moderate increase of current expenses for 1917 
over those for 1916 does not more than represent the normal 
and natural grwth and development of the country. This is 
a showing of which the Democratic Party may well be proud. 
It may be distinctly understood, too, that the Democratic Party 
does not pose as a Darty of small appropriations. It stands for 
economy in appropriations, but this country is big enough and 
rich enough to furnish the necessary money for the progressive 
activities which must be supplied in order to prevent retarding 
the growth of the country. 

There has never been such a period of constructive legisla- 
tion as has been shown during the present administration. The 
stand-pat inertia of successive Republican administrations has 
been supplanted by progress in alinost every depurtment of the 
material life of the country. In taking cure of those activities 
it will be noted that we have apprupriated over $50,000,000 
fer the purchase of ships to restore the American merchant 
marine on the high seas, $6,000,000 for the construction of rural 
post roads, over $6,000.000 for the Alaskan railroad, $6,100,000 
for the Farm Loan Board, $455,000 for the purchase of lega- 
tion buildings in China ond Cuba, and many other lesser sums 
for other necessary activities of the Government. 
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The increased appropriations to put the Army in efficient 
shape amount to more than $165.000.000, and for the Navy 
more than $163,000,000, and for fortifications about $20,000,000 
in excess of the amounts heretofore annually appropriated. 

We have appropriated $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant in order 
that this country might not be entirely dependent on Chile for 
the nitrates necessary for the manufacture of explosives. The 
total increases over last year for the defense of the country 
amount to $415S,383,266.08, and the total amount of extraor- 
dinary appropriation for the necessary activities of the Govern- 
ment is $85,240,940.43. 

The Democratic Congress has simply appropriated the neces- 
sary money to make effective the progressive constructive legis- 
lation which was absolutely necessary for the protection of the 
country und the development of its material interests. The 
prosperity which the country is now experiencing is a result of 
Democratic constructive iegislation and the appropriations made 
to make the same effective. 

Mr. President, if time were available I would gladly go into 
detail in explanation of this table; but the table is so con- 
structed as to furnish full information as to all details in con- 
nection with all of the appropriations made during the year 
1917. That statement or statements—it is all on one paper, 
but contains quite a number of statements—will go into the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks, and will explain more in detail 
than I have explained the several appropriations made for the 
conduct of the business of the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume that the Senator from Virginia 
has included the permanent appropriations. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. They are set out in this state- 
ment which I have filed. 

Mr. WARREN. The chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has made the best statement he could, and is making 
the best of a very bad matter. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of course, must provide for what the laws state shall be 
expended. = 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit an interruption, I will say that he is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations; and if any of these appropria- 
tions were extravagant or improper it seems to me he ought to 
have made his voice heard in the committee. I do not recall, 
however, that in a single instance his voice has been raised to 
protest against a single appropriation that has been brought 
before the Senate from the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator had waited a moment, until I 
had proceeded further, he would not have had occasio: to say 
what he did. I was about to say that it has been quite usual 
in years past for the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to make a careful statement, to present it on the last 
day of the session, and to give to the ranking Senator of that 
committee on the minority side a copy, as early as convenient, 
so that he can make any observations or criticisms that he sees 
fit to make. 

I was about to say, when interrupted. that the Committee on 
Appropriations considered it its duty, and I have considered it 
such, as the chairman has also considered it, to appropriate 
money to fulfill the engagements or obligations of the Govern- 
ment called for by the various treaties and bills that have been 
passed into laws. In other words, we are to provide the means 
te pay what the Congress of the United States has engaged to pay. 

But, Mr. President, it is a pretty sad commentary, not upon 
the Committee on Appropriations—for they have simply done 
their duty under the law and in the way provided by the law—but 
upon the great Democratic Party that came into power with a 
blaze of trumpets and with promises galore of what they could 
and would do to decrease or exterminate extravagance, to econo- 
mize in expenditures, to reduce the annual outlay for running 
th. Government, to reduce the cost of living, and various other 
reforms. 

"he thing itself makes the showing of what that party has 
done wher put in the best possible light that figures can be 
arranged to show. I happen to have some figures at my desk 
which show that during the past eight years the appropriations 
are as follows: 

The annual appropriations, less Panama Canal expenditures, were 


$994, 868, 750. 94 
838, 887. 924. 46 
930, 822. 852. 53 
935, 336, 409. 06 


3. 799, 915. 756. 99 
a Republican Senate and 


The 1913 appropriations 
Democnitic House. 


were made by 
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For the last four years under Democratic rule 


A ete appropriations, less Panama Canal expenditures, have been as 
‘ollows : 


Se ee eee 7, 


„TF 
— —ä ———P̃ů 1. 357. 983. 
inen — .. 543, 257, 93 


Accepting the figures given by the able chairman of the com- 
mittee, which he will admit are not exactly complete because 
they could not well be on account of bills and treaties not yet 
laws which are continually being added, as, for instance, claims 
bills and others not yet enrolled or signed passed to-day, and 
also the $25,000,000 for certain islands, 

As I understood the figures presented by the Senator from 
Virginia, the deficiency appropriations for the year amount to 
vearly $70,000,000. As the appropriations for the next fiscal 
year—already commenced—are larger for various purposes so 
will the deficiencies be larger than for past years, and the total 
“mount necessary for the fiscal year will actually run away 
above $1,700,000,000. And this, too, without mentioning the 
millions upon millions—up into several hundred millions—that 
we are committed to for increased river and harbor improve- 
ments, Navy, and other outlays to follow in later years, 

I am perfectly willing, instead of following the usual course 
of having been provided with a copy and the time to perhaps 
prepare some extended remarks, to leave the matter as the 
chairman of the committee and the members of the majority 
party have made it. He has done the best he could. He has 
made as good a showing as he could. He is an able and consci- 
entious chairman with a most able assistant in his chief clerk. 
He has made the only showing that he could, and that is to 
state the amount as nearly as may be that we have spent or 
that we have engaged to spend; and the committee have only 
fulfilled their functions in providing the means. 

I repeat. I am willing to let it stand as a monument to the 
party that after three or four years of great effort in lowering 
the price of living and to lower the expenses of the Government, 
to look upon the list of appropriations just as the chairman has 
presented it and as it will appear in the Recorp to-morrow. 
Everybody knows the cost of living has not been reduced, and 
5 has not raised that point, so I forbear discussion 
of it. x 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr President, I want just to say 
one word of explanation. The Senator spoke of the chairman 
having to submit a statement. 

Mr. WARREN. I laid no blame on that point. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have never known such a custom, 
This is my individual statement. I have not submitted it to 
Democrats or Republicans. I am responsible for it, and nobody 
else is. I have not submitted any statement on behalf of the 
committee, but I have submitted a statement that is supported 
by the records of the Senate. Every single item in it is beyond 
doubt correct and is fully verified by the record. 

Mr. WARREN. That is what I have said; and if I have not 
said it plain enough, I want to bear witness as to the fact. As 
to the matter of furnishing a copy of the statement, if the 
Senator will look back in former years, he will find that it was 
generally the custom and sometimes led to long debates in the 
House and Senate. But I absolve the Senator from any desire 
to woo anything from me or from any Senator or from the 
public. 

THE REVENUE—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FALL. For a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator if he will not 
yield to me for the purpose of presenting a conference report 
and asking for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. FALL. I yield for that purpose, with the understanding 
that I will not lose the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on behalf of the conferees of 
the Senate, I present the report on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on House bill 16763, to increase the revenue, and for 
other purposes, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretury will read the 
conference report. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 9, 
14, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 72, 77, 82, 103, 110, 134, 159, 160; 161, 
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168, 169, 170, 172 
268. and 269. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12. 13, 15. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 313, 32. 33, 34, 36, 
Bi. 38, 39. 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55. 554. 563. 62. 
66, GT. 68, 69, 70, 71, T3, 75, 76, 78, 79. 81, 83, 85, 86, 87, 88. 90, 
91. 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 9S, 99, 100, 101, 104, 105, 107, 108, 1084 
109, 117, 121, 122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 138, 143, 145. 
147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 102, 167, 171, 173. 174, 176. 179. 
180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 188, 189, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 
196. 197, 198, 199, 200, 207, 223, 224, 225, 233, 236, 238, 239, 241, 
243, 244, 247, 252, 255, 258, 259, 260, and 261, and agree to the 
sanie. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In Heu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

„(e) For the purpose of ascertaining the gain Jared from 
the sale or other disposition of property, real, personal, or 
mixed, acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair maiket price or 
value of such property as of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis 
for determining the amount of such gain deriv 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


, 175, 178, 191, 212, 218, 220, 227, 230, 234, 254, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


‘ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In addition to the matter inserted 
by said amendment insert, on page 8 of the bill, line 6, after the 
word “ school,” the word “ district”; and the Senate agree to 
‘the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 


said amendment insert the following: 


“ Eighth. (a) In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable | 


allowance for actual reduction in flow and production to be 
ascertained not by the flush flew, but by the settled production 
or regular flow; (b) in the case of mines a reasonable allow- 
ance for depletion thereof not to exceed the market value in the 
mine of the product thereof, which has been mined and sold 
during the year for which the return and computation are made, 
such reasonable allowance to be made in the case of both (a) 
and (b) under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That when the allow- 
ances authorized in (a) and (b) shall equal the zapital erigi- 
nally invested, or in case of purchase made prior to March 1, 
1913, the fair market value as of that date, no further allow- 
ance shall be made.” 

And, on page 9 of the bill, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words 
*: Provided, That no” and insert a period and the word 
“No.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In addition to the matter inserted by 


said amendment, insert on page 10 of the bill, line 19, after the 


word “school,” the word “district”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu ef the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Fifth. In transactions entered into for profit but not con- 
nected with his business or trade, the losses actually sustained 
therein during the year to an amount not exceeding the profits 
arising therefrom, in the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“(a) In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance 
for actual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained 
not by the flush flow but by the settled production or regular 
flow; (b) in the case of mines a reusonable allowance for de- 
pletion thereof not to exceed the market value in the mine of 
the product thereof which has been mined and sold during the 
year for which the return and computation are made, such ren- 
sonable allowance to be made in the case of both (u) and (b) 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury: Provided, That when the allowance authorized 
in (a) and (b) shall equai the capital originally invested, or 
in case of purchase mate prior to March 1, 1913, the fair mar- 
ket value as of that date, no further allowance shall be made,” 


And on page 11 of the bill, lines 21 and 22, strike out “: Pro- 
vided, That no” and insert in lieu thereof a period and the 
word “No” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) That for the purpose of the normal tax only, 
there shall be allowed as an exemption in the nature of a de- 
duction from the amount of the net income of each of said per- 
sons, ascertained as provided herein, the sum of $3,000, plus 
$1,000 additional if the person making the return be a head of 
a family, or a married man with a wife living with bim, or 
plus the sum of $1,000 additional if the person making the re- 
turn be a married woman with a husband living with her; but 
in no event shall this additional exemption of $1,000 be deducted 
by both a husband and wife: Provided, That only one deduction 
of $4,000 shall be made from the aggregate income of both hns- 
band and wife when living : Provided further, That 
guardians or trustees shall be allowed to make this persomul 
exemption as to income derived from the property ef which 
such guardian or trustee has charge in favor of each ward or 
cestui que trust: Provided further, That m no event shall a 
ward or cestui que trust be allowed a greater personal exemp- 
tion than $3,000, or, if married, $4,000, as provided in this 
paragraph, from the amount of net income eceived from all 
sources, There shall also be allowed an exemption fron the 
amount of the net income of estates of deceased persons during 
the period of administration or settlement, and of trust er other 
estates the income of which is not distributed annually or regu- 
larly under the provisions of paragraph (b), section 2, the sum 
of $3,000, including such deductions as are allowed under 
section 5.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: he has sufficient knowl- 
edge of the affairs of such person, trust, or estate to enable 
him to make snch return and that the same is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu ef the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert a colon and the following: “Prorided. That 
the term ‘dividends,’ as used in this title shall be held to mean 
any distribution made or ordered to be made by a corporation, 
joint-stock company, association, or insurance company, out of 
its earnings or profits accrued since March 1, 1913, and payable 
to its shareholders, whether in cash or in stock of the corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company, association, or insurance company, 
which stock dividend shall be considered income, to the amount 
of its cash value.“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from Its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the last line of the matter inserted by 
said amendment strike out the words “by sale of such prop- 
rty “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “and cooperative banks with- 
out capital stock organized and operated for mutual purposes 
and without profit” and a semicolon; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “(a) in the case of oil and gas 
wells a reasonable allowance for actual reduction in flow and 
production to be ascertained not by the flush flow, but by the 
settled production or regular flow; (b) in the case of mines a 
reasonable allowance for depletion thereof not to exceed the 
market value in the mine of the product thereof which has been 
mined and sold during the year for which the return and com- 
putation are made, such reasonable allowance to be made in the 
case of both (a) and (b) under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That when 
the allowance authorized in (a) and (b) shall equal the capital 
originally invested, ur in case of purchase made prior to March 
1, 1913, the fair market value as of that date, no further allow- 
ance shall be made; and (e) in the case of insurance companies, 
the net addition, if any, required by law to be made within the 
year to reserve funds and the sums other than dividends paid 
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within the year on policy and annuity contracts: ”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In addition to the matter inserted 
by said amendment on page 33 of the bill, line 13, after the word 
“school,” insert the word “ district”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. > 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the anent- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with 
an umendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
suid amendment insert the following: 

“(a) of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for actual 
reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by the 
flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) in 
the cuse of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion thereof 
net to exceed the market value in the mine of the product 
thereof which hus been mined and sold during the year for 
which the return and computation are made, such reasonable 
allowance to be made In the case of both (a) and (b) under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury : Provided, That when the allowance authorized in (a) 
and (b) shall equal the capital originally invested, or in case 
of purchase made prior to March 1, 1913, the fair market value 
as of thut date, no further allowance shall be made; and (e) 
in the case of insurance companies, the net addition, if any, 
required by law to be made within the year to reserve funds 
and the sums other than dividends paid within the year on 
policy and annuity contracts :” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In addition to the matter inserted 
by suid amendment on page 30 of the bill, line 25, after the word 
“school” insert the word “ district“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, 
That upon the examination of any return of income made pur- 
suant to this title, the act of August 5, 1909, entitled ‘An act to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, und encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes, and the act of 
October 8, 1918, entitled ‘An act to reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,’ 
if it shall appear that amounts of tax have been paid in excess 
of those properly due, the taxpayer shall be permitted to present 
a claim for refund thereof notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 8228 of the Revised Statutes” and a semicolon; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 106, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“(d) That section 8225 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: A 

“* Sec. 3225. When a second assessment is made in case of 
any list, statement, or return, which in the opinion of the col- 
lector or deputy collector was false or fraudulent, or contained 
any understatement or undervaluation, no tax collected under 
such assessment shall be recovered by any suit unless it is 
proved that the said list, statement, or return was not false 
nor fraudulent and did not contain any understatement or un- 
dervaluation; but this section shall not apply to statements or 
returns made or to be made in good faith under the laws of the 
United States regarding annual depreciation of oil or gas wells 
und mines,’” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 111, and agree to the same with 
an amendnient as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “20”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 112, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “21”; and the Senate agree to the 
sume. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 113, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert 22“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 114, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “23”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amende 
ment of the Senate numbered 115, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserte! by 
said amendment insert “24”; and the Senate agree to the sume. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “ 25”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered. 118, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “ 200”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 119, and agree to the same with 
an amendment us follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert“ 201“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 120, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert“ 203“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 125, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted hy 
said amendment insert“ 202“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 129, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert“ 203”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 132, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert“ 205; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 133, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “204”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 135, und agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “205”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 136, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “203”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 187, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “203”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 139, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “ Return shall be made 
in all cases of estates subject to the tax or where the gross 
estate at the death of the decedent exceeds $60,000, and in the 
ease of the estate of every nonresident any part of whose gross 
estate is situated in the United States. If the executor is un- 
able to make a complete return as to any part of the gross 
estate of the decedent, he shall include in his return a descrip- 
tion of such part and the name of every person holding a legal 
or beneficial interest therein, and upon notice from the collector 
such person shall in like manner make a return as to such part 
of the gross estate. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall make all assessments of the tax under the authority of 
existing administrative special and general provisions of law 
relating to the assessment and collection of taxes”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 140, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “206”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 141, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
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said amendment insert “205”; and the Senate agree to the 
Same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 142, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter Inserted by 
said ‘amendment insert “207”; and the Senate agree to the 
sanie. f 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 144, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “208”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “209”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 154, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “210”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numberd 155, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “205”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 5 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 156, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “ 211"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 157, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “212”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 158, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert 300; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 163, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

rc. 301. (1) That every person manufacturing (a) gun- 
powder and other explosives, excepting blasting powder and 
dynamite used for industrial purposes; (b) cartridges, loaded 
and unloaded, caps or primers, exclusive of those used for in- 
dustrial purposes; (c) projectiles, shells, or torpedoes of any 
kind, including shrapnel, loaded or unloaded, or fuses, or com- 
plete rounds of ammunition; (d) firearms of any kind and ap- 
pendages, including small arms, cannon, machine guns, rifles, 
und bayonets; (e) electric motor boats, submarine or sub- 
mersible vessels or boats; or (f) any part of any of the articles 
mentioned in (b), (e), (d), or (e), shall pay for each taxable 
year, in addition to the income tax imposed by Title I, an ex- 
cise tax of 12} per cent upon the entire net profits actually 
received or, accrued for said year from the sale or dispo- 
sition of such articles manufactured within the United States: 
Provided, however, That no person shall pay such tax upon 
net profits received during the year 1916 derived from the 
sale and delivery of the articles enumerated in this section 
under contracts executed and fully performed by such person 
prior to January 1, 1916. 

“(2) This section shall cease to be of effect at the end of one 
year after the termination of the present European war, which 
shall be evidenced by the proclamation of the President of the 
United States declaring such war to have ended. 

“Sec. 802. That in computing net profits under the provisions 
of this title, for the purpose of the tax there shall be allowed 
as deductions from the gross amount received or accrued for 
the taxable year from the sale or disposition of such articles 
manufactured within the United States, the following items: 

“(a) The cost of raw materials entering into the manufac- 
ture; 

“(b) Running expenses, including rentals, cost of repairs and 
maintenance, heat, power, insurance, management, salaries, and 
wages; 

„(e) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or loans 
contracted to meet the needs of the business, and the proceeds 
of which have been actually used to meet such needs; 

“(d) Taxes of all kinds paid during the taxable year with 
respect to the business or property relating to the manufacture; 


“(e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable year in 
connection with the business of manufacturing such articles, in- 
cluding losses from fire, flood, storm, or other casualty, and not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise; and 

(f) A reasonable allowance according to the conditions 
peculiar to each concern, for amortization of the values of 
buildings and machinery, account being taken of the exceptional 
depreciation of special plants: Š 

“ Sec. 303. If any person manufactures any article specified 
in section 301 and during any taxable year or part thereof, 
whether under any agreement, arrangement, or understanding, 
or otherwise, sells or disposes of any such article at less than 
the fair market price obtainable therefor, either (a) in such 
manner as directly or indirectly to benefit such person or any 
person directly or indirectly interested in the business of such 
person, or (b) with intent to cause such benefit. the gross 
amount received or accrued for such year or part thereof from 
the sale or disposition of such article shall be taken to be the 
amount which would have been received or accrued from the 
sale or disposition of such article if sold at the fair market 
price. - 1 

“Sec. 304. On or before the Ist day of March, 1917, and the 
ist day of March in each year thereafter a true and accurate 
return under oath shall be made by each person manufacturing 
articles specified in section 301 to the collector of internal 
revenue for the district iv which such person has his principai 
office or place of business in such form as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretury of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe, setting forth specifically the gross 


amount of income received or accrued from the sale or dispo- 


sition of the articles specified in section 301, and from the total 
thereof deducting the aggregate items of allowance authorized 
in section 302, and such other particulars as to the gross re- 
ceipts and items of allowance as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may require. 

“Sec. 305. All such returns shall be transmitted forthwith 
by the collector to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who 
shall, as soon as practicable, assess the tax found due and notify 
the person making such return of the amount of tax for which 
such person is liable, and such person shall pay the tax to the 
collector on or before 30 days from the date of such notice. 

“Sec. 306. If the Secretary of the Treasury or the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue shall have reason to be dissatisfied 
with the return as made, or if no return is made, the commis- 
sioner is authorized to make an investigation and to determine 
the amount of net profits and may assess the proper tax accord- 
ingly. He shall notify the person making, or who should have 
made, such return and shall proceed to collect the tax in the 
same manner as provided in this title, unless the person so noti- 
fied shall file a written request for a hearing with the commis- 
sioner within 30 days after the date of such notice; and on such 
hearing the burden of establishing to the satisfaction of the coni- 
missioner that the gross amount received or accrued or the 
amount of net profits, as determined by the commisioner, is in- 
correct, shall devolve upon such person. 

“Sec. 307. The tax may be assessed on any person for the 
time being owning or carrying on the business, or on any person 
acting as agent for that person in carrying on the business, or 
where a business has ceased, on the person who owned or carried 
on the business, or acted as agent in carrying on the business 
immediately before the time at which the business ceased. 

“* Sec. 308. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this title the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is authorized, 
personally or by his agent, to examine the books, accounts, and 
records of any person subject to this tax. 

“Src. 309. No person employed by the United States shall 
communicate, or allow to be communicated to any person not 
legally entitled thereto, any information obtained under the pru- 
visions of this title, or allow any such person to inspect or have 
access tu any return furnished under the provisions of this title. 

“ Sec. 310. Whoever violates any of the provisions of this title 
or the regulations made thereunder, or who knowingly makes 
false statements in any return, or refuses to give such informa- 
tion as may be called for, is guilty of a misdemeanor. and upon 
conviction shall, in addition to paying any tax to which he is 
liable, be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not exceed- 
ing one yeur, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 311. All administrative, special, and general provisions 
of law relating to the assessment and collection of taxes not 
specifically repealed are hereby made to apply to this title so far 
as applicable and not inconsistent with its provisions. A 

“Sec. 312. The commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all nec- 
essary regulations for carrying out the provisions of this title, 
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and may require any person subject to such provisions to furnish 
him with further information whenever in his judgment the 
same is necessary to collect the tax provided for herein.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 164, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “400”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 401. ‘That natural wine within the meaning of this act 
shall be deemed to be the product made from the normal alco- 
holic fermentation of the juice of sound, ripe grapes, without 
addition or abstraction, except such as may occur in the usual 
cellar treatment of clarifying and aging: Provided, however, 
That the product made from the juice of sound, ripe grapes by 
complete fermentation of the must under proper cellar treat- 
ment and corrected by the addition (under the supervision of 
a gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity of gauger) of 
a solution of water and pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar 
(containing, respectively, not less than 95 per cent of actual 
sugar, calculated on a dry basis) to the must or to the wine, 
to correct natural deficiencies, when such addition shall not 
increase the volume of the resultant product more than 85 
per cent, and the resultant product does not contain less than 
5 parts per thousand of acid before fermentation and not more 
than 13 per cent of alcohol after complete fermentation, shall 
be deemed te be wine within the meaning of this act, and may 
be labeled, transported, and sold as ‘wine,’ qualified by the 
name of the loculity where produced, and may be further quali- 
fied by the name of its own particular type or variety: And 
provided further, That wine as defined in this section may be 
sweetened with cane sugar or beet sugar or pure condense! 
grape must and fortified under the provisions of this act, and 
wines so sweetened or fortified shall be considered sweet wine 
within the meaning of this act.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That th- House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 166. and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
suid amendment insert 402“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senute numbered ITT, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter inserted by 
said amendment and insert in lieu thereof the words “or sec- 
tion four hundred and-one of this act” and a comma; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 187, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert 13 cents”; and the Senate agree to 
the sume. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate nunibered 201, and agree to the same with 
an amendinent as follows: In lieu of the section number pro- 
posed by the Senate amendment strike out “55” and insert 
403“; and the Senate agree to the same 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 202. and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the section number con- 
tained in the Senate amendment strike out “56” and insert 
“ 404"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 203, and agree to the same with 
an amendment us follows: Insert at the beginning of the amend- 
ment the following: Sec. 405”; and the Senate ugree to the 
same., 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment o* the Senate numbered 204, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the section number pro- 
„posed by the Senate amendment strike out the numeral “57” 
and insert 406“; and the Senute agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 205, and agree to the same with 
an amendment us follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “407”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senute numbered 206, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 


“Every corporation, joint-stock company or association, now 
or hereafter organized in the United States for profit and hay- 
ing a capital stuck represented by shares, and every insurance 
company, now or hereafter organized under the laws of the 
United States, or any State or Territory of the United States. 
shall pay annually a special excise tax with respect to the carry- 
ing on or doing business by such corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, equivalent to 50 
cents for each $1,000 of the fair value of its capital stock, and 
in estimating the value of capital stock the surplus and un- 
divided profits shall be included: Provided, That in the cuse of 
insurance companies such deposits and reserve funds as they 
are required by law or contract to maintain or hold for the 
protection of or payment to or apportionment among policy- 
holders shall not be included. The amount of such annual tax 
shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the fair uyerage 
value of the capital stock for the preceding year: Provided, 
That for the purpose of this tax an exemption of $99.000 shall 
be allowed from the capital stack as defined in this paragraph 
of each corporation, joint-stock company or association, or in- 
surance company: And provided further, That a corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, 
actually paying the tax imposed by section 301 of Title JII of 
this act shall be entitled to a credit as against the tax imposed 
by this paragraph equal to the amount of the tax so actually 
paid: And provided further, That this tax shall not be imposed 
upon any corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company not enguged in business during the preceding 
taxable year, or which is exempt under the provisions of section 
11, Title 1, of this act. 

“Every corporation, joint-stock company, or association. or 
insurance company, pow or hereafter orgunized for profit under 
the laws of any foreign country and engaged in business in the 
United States, shall pay annually a special excise tax with re- 
spect to the carrying on er doing business in the United States 
by such corporation, joint-stock company, or association. or 
insurance company, equivalent to 50 cents for each 51.000 of 
the capital actually invested in the transaction of its business 
in the United States: Provided, That in the case of insurance 
companies such deposits or reserve funds as they are required 
by law or contract to maintain or hold in the United States for 
the protection of or payment to or apportionment among policy- 
holders shali not be included. The amount of such annual tax 
shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the average 
amount of capite! so invested during the preceding year: 
Provided, That for the purpose of this tax an -exemption from 
the amount of capital so invested shall be allowed equal to 
such proportion of $99.000 as ihe amount so invested bears to 
the total amount invested in the transaction of business in the 
United States or elsewhere: Provided further, That this ex- 
emption shall be allowed only if such corporation, joint-stock 
company, or association, or insurance company makes return 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under regulations 
prescribed by him. with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the amount of capital invested in the transaction 
of business outside the United States: And provided further, 
That a corporation, joint-steck company, or association, or in- 
surance company, actually paying the tax imposed by section 
301 of Title III of this act. shall be entitled to a credit as 
against the tax imposed by this paragraph equal to the amount 
of the tax so actually paid: And provided further, That this 
tax shall not be imposed upon any corporation, joint-stock 
company, or association, or insurance company not enguged in 
business during the preceding taxable year, or which is exempt 
under the provisions of section 11. Title 1, of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its «lisagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered] 208, and agree to the saime with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Sixth. Proprietors of theaters, museums, and concert halls, 
where a charge for admission is made, having a senting en- 
pacity of not more than 250, shall pay $25; having a seating 
capacity of more than 250 and not exceeding 500, shall pay $50; 
having a seating capacity exceeding 500 and not exceeding 800, 
shall pay $75; having a seating capacity of more than 800, shall 
pay $100. Every edifice used for the purpose of dramatic or 
operatie or other representations, plays, or performunces, for 
admission to which entrance money is received, not including 
halls or armories rented or used occasienally for concerts or 
theatrical representations, shall be regarded as a theater: Pro- 
vided, That in cities, towns, or villages of 5,000 inhabitants or 
less the amount of such payment shall be one-half of that above 
stated: Provided further, That whenever any such e:lifice is 
under lease at the passage of this act, the tax shall be paid by 
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the lessee, unless otherwise stipulated between the parties to 
said lease.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 209, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be stricken out by the said amendment insert the following: 
“except in private homes“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 210, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In Heu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “408”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 211, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert a comma and the following: “ includ- 
ing small cigars weighing not more than 8 pounds per thou- 
sand”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 213, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert “ 409"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 214, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert “410”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 215, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert 411“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 216, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert 412“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 217, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 413. That all internal-revenue agents and inspectors be 
granted leave of absence with pay, which shall not be cumula- 
tive, not to exceed 30 days in any calendar year, under such 
regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 219, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert 500“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 221, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Group I. Avenaphthene, anthracene having a purity of less 
than 25 per cent, benzol, carbazol having a purity of less than 
25 per cent, cresol, cumol, fluorene, metacresol having a purity 
of less than 90 per cent, methylanthracene. methyInanhthalene, 
naphthalene having a solidifying point less than 79 degrees 
centigrade, orthocresol having a purity of less than 90 per cent. 
paracresol having a purity of less than 90 per cent, pyridin, 
quinolin, toluol, xylol, crude coal tar, pitch of coal tar, dead or 
creosote oil, anthracene oil, all other distillates which on being 
subjected to distillation yield in the portion distilling below 
200 degrees centigrade a quantity of tar acids less than 5 per 
cent of the original distillate, and all other products that are 
found naturally in coal tar, whether produced or obtained from 
coal tar or other source, and not otherwise specially provided 
for in this title, shall be exempt from duty.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 222, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by the 
said amendment insert: 

“Group II. Amidonaphthol, dmidophenol, amidosalicylie acid, 
anilin oil, anilin salts, anthracene having a purity of 25 per 
cent or more, anthraquinone, benzoic acid, benzaldehyde., ben- 
zylchloride, benzidin, binitrobenzol, binitrochlorobenzol, binitro- 
naphthalene, binitrotoluol, carbazol having a purity of 25 per 
cent or more, chlorophthalle acid, cumidin, dimethylanilin, 
dianisidin, dioxynaphthalene, diphenylamin, metacreosol hav- 
ing a purity of 90 per cent or more, methylanthraquinone, 
metanilic acid, naphthalene having a solidifying point of 79° C. 
or above, naphthylamin, naphthol, naphthylenediamin, nitro- 
benzol, nitrotoluol, nitronaphthalene, nitranilin, nitrophenylene- 
diamin, nitrotoluylenediamin, orthocresol having a purity of 90 


per cent or more, paracresol having a purity of 90 per cent or 
more, phenol, phthalic acid, phthalic anhydride, phenylenedia- 
min, phenylnaphthylamin, resorcin, salicylic acid, sulphanilie 
acid, toluidin, tolidin, toluylenediamin, xylidin, or any sulpho- 
acid or sulpboacid salt of any of the foregoing, all similar 
products obtained, derived, or manufactured in whole or in part 
from the products provided for in Group I. and all distillates 
which on being subjected to distillation yield in the portion 
distilling below 200° C. a quantity of tar acids equal to more 
than 5 per cent of the original distillate, all the foregoing not 
colors, dyes, or stains, photographic chemicals, medicinals, 
flavors, or explosives, and not otherwise provided for in this 
title, and provided for in the paragraphs of the act of October - 
3. 1913, which are hereinafter specifically repealed by section 
502, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 226, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “501"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 228, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment in sert 500"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede froin its disagreement to tne amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 229, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said 
amendment insert the following: “(except natural and syn- 
thetic alizarin, and dyes obtained from alizarin, anthracene, and 
carbazol ; natural and synthetic indigo and all indigoids, whether 
or not obtained from indigo; and medicinals and flavors)"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 231, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert “ 500"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 232, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert “502”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 235, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by suid 
amendment insert the following: 

“ TITLE VI. PRINTING PAPER, 

“Sec, 600. That paragraph 322, Schedule M, and paragraph 
567 of the free list of the act entitled ‘An act to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes,’ approved October 3, 1913, be amended so that the same 
shall read as follows: 

“*322. Printing paper (other than paper commercially known 
as handmade or machine handmade paper, japan paper, and 
imitation japan paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, 
or glued, suituble for the printing of books and newspapers, but 
not for covers or bindings, not specially provided for in this 
section, valued above 5 cents per pound, 12 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, however, That if any country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government shall impose any export 
duty, export license fee, or other charge of any kind whatsoever 
(whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or 
otherwise) upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in 
the manufacture of wood pulp, there shall be imposed upon 
printing paper, valued above 5 cents per pound, when imported 
either directly or indirectly from such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government, an additional duty 
equal to the amount of the highest export duty or other export 
charge imposed by such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government, upon either printing paper or upon 
an amount of wood puip, or wood for use in the manufacture 
of wood pulp necessary to manufacture such printing paper. 

“*567. Printing paper (other than paper commercially known 
as handmade or machine handmade paper, japan paper, and 
imitation japan paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, 
or glued, suitable for the printing of books and newspapers, but 
not for covers or bindings, not specially provided for in this 
section, valued at not above 5 cents per pound, decalcomania 
paper not printed.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 237, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert * 700”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 240, and agree to the same with an 
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amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert 701“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senute numbered 242, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert “ 702”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 245, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert “703”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 246, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu ef the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert “ 704"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 248, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert 705“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senute numbered 249, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert 706“; and the Senate agree t the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 250, and agree to the same with 
an amendment us follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert 707“; and the Senate agree tu the same. 
That the House reeede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 231, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert 708; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 253, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In tieu of the matter inserted by 
suid amendment insert “709°; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 256, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter Inserted by 
snid amendment insert 800“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 257, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert “801”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 262, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert 802“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 263, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert: “Provided, That the above shall not be inter- 
preted to prevent the establishing in this country on the part 
of a foreign producer of an exclusive agency for the sale in the 
United States ef the products of said foreign producer or mer- 
chant, nor to prevent such exclusive agent from agreeing not to 
use, purehase, or deal in the article of any ether person, but 
this proviso shall not be construed to exempt from the provi 
sions of this section any article imported by such exclusive 
agent if such agent is required by the foreign producer or if it 
is agreed between such agent and such foreign producer that 
any agreement, understanding, or condition set out in this sec- 
tion shall be imposed by such agent upon the sale or other dis- 
position of such article tè any person in the United States”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House reeede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 264, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert 803,“ and on page 100 of the bill, line 15, 
strike out the words “six hundred and two” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “eight hundred and two”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 265, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

* See. 804. That whenever any country, dependency, or colony 
shall prohibit the impertation of any article the product of the 
soil or industry of the United States and not injurious to health 
or morals, the President shall have power ‘o prohibit, during 
the period such prohibition is in force, the fmportation into 
the United States ef similar articles, or in ease the United 


States does not import similar articles from that country, then 
orner articles, the products of such country, dependency, or 
colony. 

“And the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, shall make such rules and regulations as are neces- 
sary for the exeeution of the provisions of this section.” 

And the Senate azree to the same. 

That the House reeede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 266, and agree to the same with 
an amencment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 805. That whenever during the existence of a war in 
which the United States is not engaged the President shall be 
satisfied that there is reasonable ground to believe that under 
the laws, regulatiens, or practices of any country, colony, or 
dependency contrary to the law and practice of nations, the 
importation into their own or any other country, dependency, 
or colony of any articie the product of the soil or industry of 
the United States and not injurious to health or morals is pre- 
vented or restricted the President is authorized and empowered 
to prohibit or restrict, during the period such prohibition or re- 
striction is in force, the importation into the United States of 
similar or other articles, products of such country, dependency, 
or colony as in bis opinion the publie interest may require; 
and in such ease he shall make proclamation stating the article 
or articles which are prohibited from importation into the 
United States; and any person or persons who shall import, or 
attempt or conspire to import, or be concerned in importing, 
such article or articles into the United States contrary to the 
prohibition in such proclamation, shall be liable to a fine of not 
less: than $2,000 nor more than $50,000, or to imprisonment not 
to exceed two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. The 
President may change, modify, revoke, or renew such proclama- 
tion in his discretion.” 

And the Seuate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate Ne. 267, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 806. That whenever, during the existence of a war in 
which the United States is not engaged, the President shall be 
satisfied that there is reasonable ground to believe that any 
vessel, American or foreign, is, om account of the laws, regula- 
tions, or praetiees of a belligerent: Government, making or giv- 
ing any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage in any 
respect whatsoever to any particular person, company, firm, or 
corporation, or any particular deseription of traffic in the 
United States or its: possessions or to any citizens of the United 
States residing in neutral countries abroad, or is subjecting 
any particular person, company, firm, or corporation or any 
particular description of traffic in the United States or its pos- 
sessions, or any citizens of the United States residing in neu- 
tral countries abroad to any undue or unreasonable prejudice, 
disadvantage, injury, or discrimination in regard to accepting, 
receiving, transporting, or delivering, or refusing to accept, 
receive, transfer, or deliver any cargo, freight or passengers, 
or in any other respect whatsoever, he is hereby authorized 
and empowered to direct the detention of such vessels by with- 
holding clearance or by formal notice forbidding departure, and 
to revoke, modify, or renew any such direction. 

That whenever, during the existence of a war in which the 
United States is not engaged, the President shall be satisfied 
that there is reasonnble ground to believe that under the laws, 
regulations, or practices of any belligerent country or govern- 
ment, American ships or American citizens are not accorded 
any of the facilities of commerce which the vessels or citizens 
of that belligerent country enjoy in the United States or its pos- 
sessions, or are not accorded by such belligerent equal privi- 
leges or facilities of trade with vessels or citizens of any na- 
tionality other than that of sueh belligerent, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered to withhold clearance from 
one or more vessels of such belligerent country until such bel- 
ligerent shall restore to such American vessels and American 
eitizens reciprocal liberty of commerce and equal feeilities of 
trade; or the President may direet that similar privileges and 
facilities, if any, enjoyed by vessels or eitizens of such belliger- 
ent im the United States or its possessions be refused to vessels 
or citizens of such belligerent; and im such case he shalt make 
proclamation of his direction, stating the facilities and privi- 
teges which shall be refused, and the belligerent to whose ves- 
sels or eitizens they are to be refused, and thereafter the fur- 
nishing of such prohibited privileges and fneilities to any vessel 
or citizen of the belligerent named in sueh proelamation shall be 
unlawful; and he may change, medify, revoke, er renew such 
proclamation; and any person or persens whe shall furnish or 
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attempt or conspire to furnish or be concerned in furnishing or 
in the concealment of furnishing facilities or privileges to ships 
or persons contrary to the prohibition in such proclamation 
shall be Hable to a fine of not less than $2,000 nor more than 
$50,000 or to imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both, in 
the diseretion of the court. 

“In case any vessel which is detained by virtue of this act 
shall depurt or attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the 
United States without clearance or other lawful authority, the 
owner or master or person or persons having charge or command 
of such vessel shall be severally liable to a fine of not less than 
$2,000 nor more than $10,000, or to imprisonment not to exceed 
two years, or both, and in addition such vessel shall be for- 
feited to the United States. 

“That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
snd empowered to employ such part of the land or naval forces 
of the United States as shall be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 270, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In Heu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “IX”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 271, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
Senate amendment insert 900; and the Senate agree to the 
saine, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 272, and agree to the snme with 
an amendment as follows: In Heu of the section number pro- 
posed by said amen: ‘nt strike out 107 and insert 901“; 
and the Senate agrev to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 273, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec, 902. That unless otherwise herein specially provided, 
this act shall take effect on the day following its passage, and 
all provisions of any act or acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed.” 

F. M. SDIMONS, 
HOKE SMITH, 
JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
Hexry T. RAINEY, 
Lixcotn DIXON, 

b CORDELL HULL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the conference 


report, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I merely want to make a 
statement in a few words regarding the position of the minority. 

The minority conferees were not invited into the deliberations 
of the majority members of the conference, and therefore «did not 
participate in any way in the discussions concerning the ad- 
justment of differences between the two Houses on this measure. 
Therefore the minority conferees have not signed the report. 
The bill is distinctly a measure for which the majority must 
take the responsibility before the American people. 

As a record vote has been taken already upon the final pas- 
sage of this bill, and as I am informed that the matters ad- 
justed in the conference are not of a radical nature, I do not 
intend to detain the Senate by asking for a yea-and-nay vote 
upon the conference report, I will content myself with a state- 
ment of the position of the minority and with a reference to the 
fact that the minority is already on recerd on the revenue 
measure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if section 105, Title IX, of the bill 
as reported by the committee to the Senate was eliminated in 
the conference? I refer to the amendment offered by me having 
reference to the shipment of halibut into the United States 
through any foreign country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘To what page is the Senator referring? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Page 154 of the bill referred to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator from Oregon that 
very reluctantly, after much discussion, the Senate conferees 
were forced to recede on that. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I took very little time, 
and in fact no time, in the discussion of this bill when it was 
up for consideration before the Senate; but I desire to enter my 
very vigorous protest against the elimination of section 105 frou 


this bill. I feel a good deal as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop] did the other evening, Mr. President, wher he 
opposed the Tariff Commission provision which is contained in 
this bill, that no matter what I may say in reference to the pro- 
vision now under consideration, it will not have the effect of 
inducing the Senate or the Congress to change its position with 
respect thereto. That provision is as follows: i 

That from and after 90 days after the passage of this act wo fresh or 
frozen halibut or salmon from the north Pacific Ocean or its tributary 
waters shall be admitted into the United States through any foreign 
country, except when the same be in bond from an American port. 

The elimination of that provision, Mr. President, was and is 
a disgraceful and a humiliating surrender to the demands of 
the Canadian Government of a most valuable American in- 
dustry and American interest. I do not charge that the Senate 
conferees could have maintained this section in the bill if they 
had continued their efforts te retain it there. I am willing to 
concede that they did all in their power to keep it there. But, 
however that may be, Mr. President, it is an absolute surrender 
upon the part of the American Congress to the demands and 
threats of the Canadian Government. ° 

We have spent $35,000,000, or propose to spend $35,000,090, 
in the development of Alaska by the construction of a railroad 
into that magnificent undeveloped Territory of the United 
States; and here, at the very first opportunity open to Congress 
to assist in building up the greatest industry in Alaska, it sur- 
renders to the demands, or possibly the threats cf a foreign 
Government and strikes it down. There is absotutely too much 
Toryism in the Congress of the United States, both i1 the House 
and in the Senate; and I, for one, propose to voice my protest 
against surrendering what I conceive to be one of the greatest 
interests in the Northwest-and one of the greatest possibilities 
for this country. 

Mr. President, I am speaking by the book when I say that 
this surrender has been consummated by and through the de- 
mand or threats of retaliatory legislation on the part of the 
Canadian Government or its officials. Talk about a lobby, Mr. 
President, and about driving lobbies from the Congress of the 
United States when distinguished gentlemen—representatives, I 
assuine, of the Canadian Government, Sir Joseph Pope, who, I 
believe, occupies the position of undersecretary of external af- 
fairs, and another distinguished member of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Found, superintendent of fisheries of that Gov- 
ernment—while they may not have attempted directly to in- 
fluence Congress, have been beseiging the officials of the Gov- 
ernment in this country in order to discourage this legislation, 
and that without protest of any kind from Congress or else- 
where. Only this afternoon a little paper called the Bulletin, 
which is published here in the city, and which gives the current 
news and gossip of the Capital City, had this to say: à 

Sir Joseph Pope, Canadian minister of external affairs, much dis- 
= = to leave W. on totar without any assurances 
rom ate ho Lansing that the administration would alter its stand 
as embodied in the Chamberlain btll, aimed -to counteract attempted 
British control of the Alaska fishery industry. 

Be it said to the credit of the adininistration, Mr. President, 
that the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing; the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Redfield; and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McAdoo, each and all of them said that there was nothing 
objectionable in this legislation, and each and all of them, in 
effect, recommended its enactment and in the very language 
that has been embodied in this bill, because when the matter’ 
was taken up with them a bill couched in the languuge of this 
amendment was submitted to these several distinguished heads 
of the Government of the United States and they knew what 
was in it. Yet, notwithstanding the fact that this measure has 
had the approval of those who understand the situation, we 
find the conferees of the Senate and House, in the face of the 
recommendation of these distinguished officials, eliminating 
from the bill a provision which had for its sole purpose the 
protection of a great American industry in the Northwest. 

To show to you, Mr. President, that what I say is absolutely 
true, and that this measure had the qualified, if not the express, 
approval of the distinguished officers of the Government to 
whom I have called attention, I am going even at this late hour 
and at the expense of tiring an already tired Cungress to quote 
the language of these gentlemen. In a letter under date of 
May 6, 1916, written by Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, to 
the President of the United States, he says: 


IL beg respectfully to inclose original report of the Commissioner of 
Fi es to me on the conditions which threaten serious economic loss, 
if not disaster, to the important town of Ketchikan in southeastern 
Alaska. A copy of this has been submitted to the Department of State, 


who advise under date of May 1 as follows: 
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“As you probably already know, there is no legal objection to the oe 

sed legislation. There ıs a question of policy involved, and as to t 
t would seem that the Treasury Department had better be consulted. 
As far as this department is concerned, I can see no objection to the 
proposed legislation.” 

It was then referred to the Treasury Department, and here 
is what Mr. McAdoo said about it: 

“I have received your letter of May 3, inclosing a memorandum from 
the Commissioner of Fisheries to you, dated March 30, 1916, in regard 
to the effect of the order in council of the Canadian Government of 
March 9, 1915, relaxing restrictions 8 in effect in respect to 
the landing of and transshipping of fresh fish by American vessels at 
Canadian-Pacific const ports on the industries of Ketchikan and other 
towns in the United States, and asking if the enactment of a proposed 
nt vel wages would be objectionable from the yiewpoint of this 

epartment. 


Mr. President, I ask for order in the Senate. I am going to 
finish this if it takes all night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jaates in the chair). The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No one dislikes any more than I do to 
trespass upon the time of the Senate, but I propose to get in 
the Recorp my views on this subject if it takes all night, be- 
cause, not only is it a matter of very great importance to the 
United States, Mr. President, but it is a matter of still greater 
importance to the people of my section of the country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had before him this very pro- 
vision, and here is what he said about it: 

This is a matter which does not affect the revenues of the Govern- 
ment and I can sce nothing objectionable In the proposed legislation, 

The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, then proceeds in 
his letter to the President to say: ; 

I beg respectfully to ask that the report of the Commissioner of 
Fisheries, th copy of this letter which is sent for that purpose in 
duplicate, may be transmitted to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives for incorporation, if 

sible, in the pro revenue bill. If, however, this matter should 
n your judgment treated otherwise, i shall be glad to be advised 
and will follow your wishes. 

Let me add to what the Commissioner of Fisheries has stated that 
the subject has been discussed between the counselor for the State De- 

rtment, Mr. Frank L. Polk, the British ambassador, and myself, and 
Pincers also taken it up briefly with the deputy minister of fisheries of 
the Canadian Government at a recent call upon me, 

Mr. H. C. Strong, of Ketchikan, advises me that the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway nas informed him that they would take steps to put 
Ketchikan on a satisfactory basis as ar, eh Prince Rupert if and when 
they were forced to do so. This would mean running a ferry steamer 
three times a week at present for the 90 miles from Ketchikan to Prince 
Rupert They are not now doing so, however, with the result that by 
reason of the tare A tempting privileges extended to fisherman at 
Prince Rupert the commercial existence of the port of Ketchikan is 
seriously threatened. I have tried to make clear through the British 
ambassador the unwisdom on the part of the railroad authorities of 
antagonizing our Alaskan interests, to whom they must inevitably look 
in the future for a considerable part of their business, but they show no 
sign of action. 

This letter of Mr. Redfield to the President of the United 
States, inclosing the letter from Mr. H, M. Smith, of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, was sent by the President of the United States to 
Hon, Cravupe KIxrc nx, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. While it would not 
probably be correct to say that the President approved it, he 
did not disapprove it, because his letter of transmission simply 
said, in effect, that he submitted it to Mr, KITCKIN for his very 
earnest consideration. 

The letter of the Commissioner of Fisheries discloses exactly 
the condition of this great industry in the Northwest, describes 
its genesis and its gradual evolution in the Territory of Alaska 
and in the Northwest, and then shows in express terms how 
that industry has been and is being destroyed, How? Not by 
any act of Parliament of the Canadian Government but by 
orders in council, pursuing the same course in Canada that the 
British Government pursues in England and on the high seas 
for the purpose of destroying not only the commerce of our own 
country but the commerce of any other neutral country that it 
sees fit to destroy. 

The letter of Mr. H. M. Smith, Commissioner of Fisheries, is 
so illuminating and states the facts so concisely that I can not 
resist the temptation to read the same into this address as a 
part thereof, and it is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 30, 1916, 


The SECRETARY op COMMERCE: 

In compliance with the instructions in your letter of the 15th instant 
to prepare a report, for consideration, necessary, by committees of 
Congress, upon the halibut fishery of the Pacific coast, particularly in 
respect to conditions which have develo within the last year or two 
in the way of diverting the industry from American ports to Prince 
Rupert, British Columbia, it seems not inappropriate to review briedy 
a few of the more important historical facts and submit a statement of 
the methods pursued in regard to the halibut fishery of the Pacific 

St. 


coast. 
From the records it appears that beginning about 1888 there was 
some desultory halibut fishing, chiefiy on banks which were beginning 
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to become known in the vicinity of Cape Flattery, on the northern coast 
of Washington, and extending from there northward, most of the fish 
being landed at Seattle and Tacoma. It was not until 1894 that the 
industry assumed par noteworthy commercial importance. From that 
time until the present its growth has been such that now approximately 
95 per cent of the halibut consumed in the United States comes from 
the Pacific coast, where the catch amounts to more than 65,000,000 
pounds a year. Only a small part of the output bas come from waters 
south of ps Flattery, et brates T in recent years increased attention has 
o grounds lying off the Oregon and Washington coast, and 
considerable quantities of fish have there been taken. The more 
important banks, however, are to the northward, and now the larger 
roportion of the entire catch is from the banks off the coast of ‘Alaska. 
t is the Alaskan banks to which attention is now chiefly directed, for 
it is believed that upon these banks there exists the greatest supply of 
halibut known to the world. 
METHODS. 


In describing briefly the methods pursued in the Pacifie halibut 
eta it may be noted that halibut are caught on hooks attached to 
long lines or trawls and baited with herring. The lines are set from 
dories operated from steamers or power schooners of commodious and 
seaworthy capacity, so as to enable the vessels to weather gales while 
out on the fishing banks. There are now upward of 150 American ves- 
sels thus engaged. Halibut fishing is Lint pag conducted in water of 
from 40 to 100 fathoms in depth, although halibut are sometimes taken 
at a depth of 250 fathoms. he steamers are generally equipped with 
12 to 14 dories, while the power schooners, as a rule, carry from 4 to 8 
dories. Each dory is manned by two fishermen. The fishermen on 
steam vessels usually receive 11 cents a pound for the halibut caught, 
clear of all expense of operation, board, etc. As a rule, in schooner 
operations the vessel takes one-fifth of the gross catch, while from the 


remaining four-fifths there is deducted all cost for fuel, stores, sup- 
pites, and other items, and the remainder is then divided equally among 
he ens Sometimes the captain receives in addition a small com- 
mission. 


A modification of dory fishing has been adopted recently to a rather 
limited degree, It consists of setting the trawl lines directly from the 
deck of the vessel and hauling them in by means of a power winch, 
This enables vessels to opcrate when the weather is too stormy to per- 
mit of dory fishing. 

CENTERS OF INDUSTRY. 


The halibut industry of the Pacific coast has always centered at 
Seattle, Wash. The gaie portion of the catch has been brought to 
Seattle by the fishing tecet, but there have been approximately 14,000.000 
pounds per annum dischar at Alaska ports, and there iced, boxed, 
and ship to dealers in ttle; but the unsatisfactory steamer serv- 
ice and the disadvantages arising from the inability of the fishermen to 
deal in person with the buyers have made this practice unpopular. 
The price in the year 1915 has varied from about 123 cents per pound 
in winter to 2} cents per pound in the late spring, when the catches 
have been heaviest, the average for the year being about 5} cents a 

und. This is the price received by the independent fishermen for 

alibut as deliycred at the docks in Seattle, and is for first-grade fish in 
good condition. The average weight of the best grade of halibut is 
about 30 pounds per fish. The so-called chicken halibut, those running 
usually about 10 to 15 pounds in weight, and the larger halibut, weigh- 
ing from 50 to 100 ands or more, are not regarded with as much 
favor as those averaging about 30 pounds, 

The cold-storage plants at Juneau, Sitka, Wrangell, and Ketchikan 
receive some fish throughout most of the year, but it is chiefly when 
halibut are plentiful that most of the freezing is done, The largest of 
these plants is that of the New England Fish Co, at Ketchikan, This 
establishment was completed in 1909 and was enlar three years 
later, so that at present it has a storage capacity of approximately 
4,000.000 pounds of frozen halibut and represents an investment of 
about $300,000, The other plants referred to are smaller and depend 
upon independent fishermen for receipts of halibut, whereas the New 
England Fish Co. operates vessels on its own account. 

At Seattle and Tacoma there are five cold-storage establishments 
where halibut are handled, and in addition there are several buyers who 
receive the fish as landed by the fishing vessels, At certain scasons of 
the year the fish are frozen and stored, but at other times they are iced 
for immediate shipment, the chief distributing centers being Boston and 
New York. In the winter months when the arrivals of fresh fish are 
comparatively limited—so small in fact at times that it is only the 
local demand or requirements of the wostern States that can be sup- 

= ge oes shipments of frozen halibut are made to the eastern mar- 
ets. 

For many years halibut have been landed at ‘Tacoma, Wash., though 
in nothing like the quantity landed at Seattle. and also in a less degree 
at Grays Harbor and Everett, Wash., and Stevenson, Hayesport, and 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 

The foregoing is an outline of the halibut fishery of the Pacific coast 
as it existed up to a year or two ago, when Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, came to the fore and now bids fair to become the chief cen- 
ter of the industry. uniess early steps of a definite character ure taken 
to retain it in American ports, 


ENTRY OF PRINCE RUPERT AS HALIBUT CENTER. 


It is understood that dominant Canadian interests for a number of 
2 had been carrying out a logically conceived policy to make 
ince Rupert one of the chief fishery centers of the Pacific coast. 
This carefully arranged plan had its culmination in the completion of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, followed by the order in council ot 
March 9, 1915. It is reported that the Canadian Government subsi- 
dized the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and in addition gaye a sub- 
sidy for the construction of a fish-freezing establishment at Prince 
muerte which is said to be the largest of its kind on the Pacific coast, 
ith the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway through 
to Prince Rupert, British Columbia, the halibut situation became acute, 
Since that time an active campaign has been waged between the 
American cities on the one hand and Prince Rupert and, to a less 
degree, Vancouver on the other hand for control of the industry. The 
seriousness of the situation as seen from the American int of view 
may be recognized from the fact that during the year 1914 American 
fishing vessels landed no fish at Prince Rupert, but from March, 1915, 
to the end of the year American vessels landed more than 7,000, 
poems of halibut at that port and Canadian vessels 8,000,000 pounds. 
t is reported that 80 per cent of the Canadian-caught fish were shipped 
to American markets. 
This active entry of Prince Rupert into the field for the trade in 
American as well as Canadian caught halibut was made possible 


1916. 
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through a Dominion order in council on March 9, 1915, relaxing re- 

strictions previously in effect in crepes to tbe landing and transship- 
ing of fresh fish by American v. at Canadian Pacifice coast ports. 
his order was as follews: 

During the present calendar year (1915) hot pane or foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vesseis registered in the United States 
of-America to any port in British Columbia shall be permitted to land 
such fresh fish at such port without paymect of duties and transship the 
same in bond to any port in the United States, or to sell such Osb Ip 
bond to such loca: dealers or dealer as may be properly and duly licensed 
therefor, under the regulations and conditions in compliance with the 
bonding requirements (without the right, however, in either instance, 
to sell in Canada for consumption therein. or otherwise except in bond, 
any of such fresh fish so landed): and such foreigners and foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish In vessels registered in the United States 
of America to any port in British Columbia, shall be permitted to pur- 
chase supplies and ship crews for such vessels at any port in the said 
Province of British Columbia. the whole under such regulations and 
conditions as the minister of customs may determine.” 

The chief feature of this order is that it altereil Canadian regulations 
to Such an extent as to make it possible for Canada to receive the bene- 
fits of the American fishing . yet it does not benefit Ameri- 
can trade, as the fish so landed by erican vessels are prohibited from 
going inte consumption in Canada. 

Although Seattle bas felt to a certain extent the new order of things, 
it has nevertheless, by reason of being the headquarters of the large 
firhing firms owning thelr own steamers, held a considerable volume dur- 
ing the 1 75 1915; but three of these companies have announced that 
they will find it necessary to establish themselves at Prince Rupert in 
1916 unless conditions change. 

So far, Ketchikan has suffered most. Prior to the promulgation of 
the order in council hereinabove cited, Ketchikan enjoyed a profitable 
halibut fishery. In fact, it was “egcrded as the center of the industry 
in Alaska. At certain seasons of the year many ca s of halibut were 
landed at Ketchikan, and there was the incidental industrial activit 
due to the purchase of supplies and the outfitting of the vessels as well 
as paying off ¢rews. It is reported that soon after the Canadian order 
in council became effective the American fishermen almost entirely dis- 
continued the landing of cargoes at Ketchikan for shipment to Seattle, 
finding it advantageous to accept the inducements offered at Prince 
Rupert where they were able to meet and do business directly with 
buyers for tne American markets. Thus the Canadian port me 
their neadquarters. 

The present hold of Prince Rupert, by reason of its more direct trans- 
portation facilities to the balibut_ markets of the East and because of 
privileges and inducements offered to American fisbermen through tbe 
order in council of March 9. 1915, is so firmly established that American 
fishermen and American companies handling fresh balibut bave literally 
been forced to trausfer their chief activities to Prince Rupert. American 
fishermen are taking up their residence there, and the United States ls 
thus suffering the toss of a class of citizens who have done considerable 
toward the development of Alaska. particularly southeastern Alaska, 
At the same time there is the attendant loss which other lines of indus- 
try suffer as the result of the removal of these fishermen and their 
families to Prince Rupert. 

INVESTMENT IN THE HALIBUT FISHERY. 

Exact figures as to the investment in the halibut fishery of the Pacific 
coast are not available. Upon the basis of very careful estimates, bow- 
ever, the total investment Ip the American halibut fishery on the ifie 
coast may be stated as approximately $3.500.000, which sum Includes 
the packing and refrigerating plants, valued in excess of $1,500,000, 
and a fishing fleet of . ely 150 vessels worth about 52.000.000. 
These vessels include th large and small, varying in value from 
1. to $100,000 each. ps gh hegre 2.000 persons are engaged and 
he value to the fishermen of the American-caught fish in 1915 is esti- 
mated to be 82.500.000. The estimated investment in the Canadian 
halibut fishery is 81.000.000. and it ves employment to about 500 

sons, the value of the product to Canadian fishermen being about 
$750,000. At the present time the Canadian fleet numbers about 30 
vessels Combining these estimated figures covering the American and 
Canadian halibut fishery, there is a total investment of $4,500,000, 
employment is given to E DES me and the annual value of the 
prodoct to the fishermen is $3,250,000. The retail value is four times 

s amount, 

COMPARISON OF HALIBUT CATCH OF 1914 AND 1915. 

The total catch of halibut from Pacific waters landed at both Ameri- 
can and Canadian ports was approximately 64,000,000 pounds In 1914 
and 66.000,000 pounds in 1915. Less than one-fourth of these catches 
was made by Canadian vessels, Of the 1914 catch arrivals in British 
Columbia ports amounted to about 17,000,000 pounds, but in 1915 when 
the total production of all Pacific waters was only a little larger than 
the previous year the arrivals of halibut in British Columbia Increased 
to pearly 28.000.000 pounds, an Increase in receipts for Brit b Colum- 
bia in 1915 of 11,000,000 pounds. This increase represents halibut 
landed by American vessels as a result of concessions made by the 
Canadian Government to draw the American feet to its ports. As was 
obviously Intended by Canada, Prince Rupert has been the chlef benefic- 
iary. for it was at that port that American naning, vessels landed more 
than 7.000.000 pounds of halibut in 1915 as against nothing in 1914. 
Vancouver also shows a notable gain In 1915, when American vessels 
landed about 4,000,000 pounds. These gains in trade for Canada have 
been at the direct expense of American ports, chiefly Ketchikan and 


Seattle. 

; FROZEN SALMON. 

There is also a trade in frozen salmon that is passing from south- 
eastern Alaska to Prince Rupert that demands consideration {n order 
that it may be continued as an American industry. At present it is 
small as compared to the halibut trade, but It may be develo consid- 
erably. It is estimated that it produces a quarter of a million pounds 
of frozen salmon annually, valued at $25,000, and gives partial employ- 
ment for two or three months in the year to about 1,000 persons, whose 
catch, bowever. is chiefly used for mild curing. Most of the salmon 
frozen are caught In waters contiguous to the coast, and the 
trade rightfully-belongs to Alaska. 

GENERAL RATHER THAN LOCAL INJURY TO AMERICAN INTERESTS. 


The opening of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway to Prince Rupert, 
which prompted the order in council of March 9, 1915. has in reality 
been the all-important cause back of this loss of American trade, and 
Tapurtens ‘kuecicam porta: ter Inery oma wit propriety be pae we 
mpor enn po e injury ma ro as 
of a general character rather than of — local 8 It is not only 


the American fishing industry which is harmed, but there are extensive 


collateral interests represented by firms: engaged in outfitting and sup- 
plying the fishing fleets with ice, bait, foodstuffs, fishing gear, and dis- 
tillate, the ‘trade In which is lest to the United States when . vessels 


land ‘ieir catch at Canadian ports. It is estimated that the loss of 
such collateral trade to America in 1915 amounted to $500,000. Unless 
conditions are changed speedily, this diversion will increase rapidly. 
Already one large Seattle firm, whose chief business has been the out- 
fitting of halibut vessels, has been forced to establish a branch at 
Prince Rupert. Two large American corporations operating cold-storage 
Beare at Seattle have recently stated in communications that the 
ureau of Fisheries has seen that unless prompt action is taken to re- 
lieve the TERURE CONAN it will be necessary for them to build plants 
and make other heavy investments at Prince Rupert. These companies 
have clearly Indicated that they do not care to enter this field, prefer- 
ring to make their northern investments in Alaska, but that they will 
be forced to do so In order to retain their share of the business unless 
the situation changes. 
Another serious phase of the situation is the fact that America is 
losing a valuable citizenry in those who will move to Canada and in the 
course of a few years will be assimilated completely by. that country. 
Thus the diversion of Pacific halibut trade through Canadian ports 
means not only a pecuniary loss to American interests. but also the loss 
of good citizens and their families, who will eventually become alien- 
ated from the United States. ‘There may be stout denials of this allen- 
ation, but the Insidious workings of time and environment will ungues- | 
tionably produce this result. 
| 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


Various suggestions more or less important bave been made tọ im- 
prove conditions affecting the Pacifice const halibut fishery, but at the 


roblem 
t is believed that the enactment of the following measure ers the 
best_ solution: 

“No fresh or frozen halibut or salmon from the North Pacific Ocean 
or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United States through 
any foreign country except when the same Is in bond from an American 


piens time and after full and careful consideration of the 


This measure seems 1 5 5 in its terms and easy of application, and 
{ts adoption is belleved to an efficient means of reserving the halibut 
fishery to American cities on the Pacific coast and at the same time 
will not admit readily of retaliatory measures or acts of reprisal by the 
Canadian authorities. Its effect on the fishermen wil! 9 be that 
the fish they now land at Canadian ports will be land chiefly at 
Ketchikan. where they wilt have market facilities equaling those now 
at Prince Rupert. an) they will save the 90-mile trip to the Canadian 
rt. It will necessitate the inauguration dy the Grand Trunk Pacific 
ilway of a terry service suitable for the transportation of fish from 
Ketchikan. where the shipments would be accepted in bond for our 
eastern markets. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway will, if the measure 
hereinabove suggested is adopted. undoubtedly grant such facilities, as 
it needs the business ot southeast Alaska. nee Rupert is bound to 
benefit by the shipment of halibut even though originally landed at 
Ketchikan, but over and above this the fact stands forth plainly that 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Raliway undoubtedly needs this business as 
halibut is the road's most profitable factor in the eastbound freight. 

Tt is not deemed expedient that the United States Government should 
adopt measures which will mean that fresh Alaskan halibut can ont 
or will not be shipped to eastern markets over the Canadian railroads, 
but it Is believed that such fish should go in bond from an American 

rt. The Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway is undoubtedly a shorter line 
o the East, probably saving at least 48 hours between Alaska and the 
chief distributing centers for halibut. Boston and New York. An 
means which will permit of more prompt detiv of a perishable f 
product Is of advantage to the consumer. This situation, however, onl 
slightly affectx halibut shipped to Seattle: and. as a matter of fac 
according to the nresent schedule halibut can be laid down in 8 8 
more quickly from Seattle than from Prince Rupert, but shipments to 
Roston and New York can be made from Alaska more quickly through 
Prince Rupert than oy way of steamer to Seattle and thence over an 
American railroad. 

Under present regulations American fishing vessels are barred from 
discharging fish at Canadian pan for consumption in Canada, but 
Canadian vessels have the privilege of selling their cateh in the United 
States in addition to selling in Canada. In other words, Canada dis- 
criminates against American vessels, but the United States does not 
place similar restrictions upon the sale of fish caught by Canadian 
vessels, This means that Americans are forced to add vessels of Cana- 
dian registry to their fleets If they want to participate in the Canadian 
trade. and without effective legislation the tendency will be to increase 
the Canadian fleet at American expense, 

The American shipping laws require that ff a foreign fishing vessel 
enters a port In the United States and discharges its cargo it can not 
clear for the fishing banks and return with its catch to an American 
port. Instead the vessel after landing its catch must clear for its home 
port. After entering there it may proceed to the fishing banks and 
again land its cargó at an American port. The measure herein sug- 
gested, that no fresh or frozen fish from the North Pacific shall be ad- 
mitted into the United States through any foreign conntry except when 
the same Is In bond from an American port. would not work a hard- 
ship upon Canadian vessels as, after discharging their catch, they can 
easily enter a Canadian port before returning to the fishing grounds. 

So far as this office is aware no practicable plan has yet been sug- 

ted whereby the bureau. the town of Ketchikan, or the Territory of 

laska, can take any action that will be helpful. The only solution 
seems to be congressional action. and the best remedy that bas yet been 
developed for consideration by Congress is the passage of a law worded 
as hereinabove suggested. It is not thought that this measure is open 
to International complications, the only possibility along this line being 
an attempt on the part of Canada to modify the present reciprocal re- 
lations in respect to the bonding of goods in transit through the re- 
spective conntries, which is not at all probable. Such an act on the 
part of Canada, would not only deprive her railroads of revenue, but 
equally inconvenience her own people. 
` H. M. Sur. Commissioner. 


Mr. President, I listened a while ago to a speech in the House 
of Representatives by a very distinguished Member, expressing 
the opinion that the world will look upon this measure as re- 
talintory legislation, notwithstanding the fact that our com- 
merce has practically been swept off the seas by the greatest 
naval power on the globe. Even if it be so looked upon, it 
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would be justified in the eyes of most men. But it is not retalia- 
tory legislation. It is justified by the action of the Canadian 
Government. 

Let us see what has been the course of that Government 
which has resulted in destroying a growing and a thriving 
industry in Ketchikan and other points in Alaska, as well as in 
other of our northwestern ports. 

Here is the order in council, and I want the Members of the 
Senate to consider it carefully in connection with the language of 
the section of the act under consideration as it was adopted 
by the Senate. It is almost identical with the language in 
the Senate bill. And yet, notwithstanding the fact that Can- 
ada more than a year and a half ago adopted a policy such as 
we, for corrective purposes, are attempting to adopt, in order- 
to promote Canadian interests and for the purpose of destroy- 
ing an American industry and turning it over to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway for exploitation, they now come here 
and through their representatives claim that we are indulging 
in n species of retaliatory legislation that may prove disastrous 
to the United States. 

Mr. President, if it is to prove disastrous to the commerce 
of the United States for Congress to take steps for the protection 
of that commerce and to meet the orders made in council by 
the Canadian. Government, then I say let retaliation come. It 
would be a fitting supplement and climax to what these orders 
in council have done to destroy the American fishing industry 
-of the Northwest. The duty of Congress is plain, and there 
should not be now or at any time a shrinking from that duty. 

Now, let us see what that order in council was, Mr. President. 
Mind you, the good people of the little town of Ketchikan, in 
Alaska, which was growing and thriving, had invested $300,000 
in a refrigerating plant for the purpose of carrying on this 
same business. Juneau, Sitka, and Wrangell had expended 
large sums of money for the purpose of putting in plants to 
handle this very industry. Seattle, Tacoma, and other western 
towns had done the same thing, and they were building up a 
splendid and thriving business in the fishing industry. In order 
to destroy that by transferring it to Prince Rupert, here is 
what the Canadian Government did by order in council: 


During the present calendar year (1915) foreigners or foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the United States 
of. America to any port in British Columbla shall be mitted to land 
such fresh fish at such ports without payment of duties and transshi 
the same in bond to any port in the United States, or to sell such fis 
in bond to such local dealers or dealer as may be properly and duly 
Ucensed therefor, under the regulations and conditions in compliance 
with the bonding requirements— 


Now note— 


(without the right, however, in either instance, to sell in Canada for 
consumption therein, or otherwise Legian ig in bond, any of such fresh 
fish so landed); and such foreigners and fore! corporations bringing 
fresh fish in vessels registered in the United States of America to an 
port in British Columbia shall be permitted to purchase supplies a 
ship crews for such vessels at any port in the said Province of British 
Columbia, the whole under suc tions and conditions as the 
minister of customs may determine. 


Mr. President, that was the order in council adopted in 
March, 1915, and on the very face of it discriminations against 
America are disclosed as well as the purposes of the Canadian 
Government, 

Mr. H. C. Strong, of Ketchikan, whose name is mentioned in 
the letter of the Secretary of Commerce, whom I haye met and 
who impresses me as being an honorable, intelligent, and patri- 
otic citizen of Alaska, addressed me a letter on the subject of 
the discriminations practiced by Canadians at their ports 
against the American Pacific fishing fleet. I can not vouch for 
the accuracy of the statements he makes to me, but I have rea- 
son to believe that they are true. He says, amongst other 
things: 


Through order in council, they have authority to, by regulation, meet 
practically every situation foun ey. to protect Canadian vessels 
and interests, which they are using in various ways to handicap Ameri- 
can interests in favor of Canadian. 

First. the fish of an American vessel discha at a Canadian port 
is absolutely barred from the Canadian market. It can not go into 
consumption in Canada, even upon the payment of duty. 

Various trade regalations discriminate. With an American vessel at 
their port in need of ice, bait, or other supplies they demand a declara- 
tion from the master of the American vessel that he will return to the 
CARSON DAKE e Ris next catch of fish, to be shipped from there to 
the American market. 

On the other hand, when one of our vessels has discharged her fish 
at a Canadian port, and might be inclined to proceed to an American 
port for N her master is given to understand that their business 
relations will be more cordial, and that it will be to his interest to 

isburse the vessel receipts, buy her supplies, ete., at their port. 

Early during the present summer a regulation was made putting into 
effect a most contemptible discrimination. The order provided that all 
fish discha y an American vessel must move from the Canadian 
port by rail. This regulation actuall laced a value on fish caught 
by Canadian vessels at the port of d rge of from 25 per cent to 
233 per cent, or approximately 2 cents per pound more than the fish of 

un! quality caught in the same waters under the same conditions and 
discharged the same day by American vessels at the same port. This 


order prevented the grading of American fish by denying the privilege 
of shipping same by coasting vessels to American ports the fish needed 
to supply the demand in our Pacitic, Mountain, and far Western States; 
also the disposition of tbat portion of the fish not suitable for the trans. 
continental shipment to our Eastern States. ` 

Fish caught by Canadian vessels have free access to all of these mar- 
kets, in addition to Canadian markets, hence the increased market value 
on the product of her vessels. 


In the opinion of Mr. Strong the situation complained of hy 
him, and by the chambers of commerce of the Northwest as well, 
can be cured by the provision contained in the amendment on 
the subject passed by the Senate and which was eliminated in 
conference. On this subject he says in his letter referred to: 


The legislation proposed will do all of the above, besides being an 
economic advantage and at the same time saye to our Nation a most 
valuable resource and one which will develop and engage thousands 
of hardy seamen, of which there is no class of citizenship that our 
country more greatly needs. These men should be kept under the 
American flag, and there is no class better suited for the settlement 
and development of the coast of Alaska, which would be the natural 
result of the proposed bill. 

I want to cite an incident which should impress upon you the neces- 
or. of the passage of this bill at the a ee date. 

wo years ago the attention of official Washington was brought to 
the anticipated serious effect which would be had upon our -Pacific 
— and commercial interests by the opening of the new Cauadlan 
por 


Over 18 months ago a delegation composed of some of the best 
business men from the State of Washington and Alaska cities came to 
Wher as AEA for the purpose of securing regulations or legislation which 
would ve prevented the conditions which followed. ‘Tho committee 
returned to the Pacific coast completely discouraged.. : 

One member in particular of this committee, whose business had been 
confined to the Pacific fishing fleet, realized that the opening of rail 
transportation to a point 600 miles north of Seattle would be the means 
of centering this great industry in southern Alaska, 9 
could secure the assistance of our Federal Government; otherw the 
industry would be centered on the Canadian side at the new Canadian 
port of Prince Rupert. - 

The gentleman referred to had investigated conditions and the Alaska 
side and had arranged for a business location, but upon his return from 
Washington he was convinced that he must establish himself at Prince 
Rupert or lose the business which he had controlled. 

— is he has done, investing at the Canadian port a sum which to him 


rge. 

The bill which is now before you will have a serious effect upon the 
interests of this man at Prince Rupert, which hewhad been forced to 
make through the lack of our Government in appréeiating tho serious 
situation, yet he is too good an American citizen to p 
legislation we are now seeking. 

At the present time there are hundreds of thousands of dollars in- 
vested by Americans in Canada affected the same as the case illus- 
38 yet we do not kaow of a single protest originating from these 


peie Cosigress will not give us immediate relief we shall within a short 
time find American ca’ 1 to the extent of millions instead of hundreds 
of thonsands invested in Canada and Canadian vessels, going to the up- 
building of Canada; thus to save additional embarrassment to these 
people we should have immediate action. 

I wish to call to your attention the fact that this Is not increasing 
business opportunities for Americans but is actually taking a vast 
amount of business and some of our best citizenship from the United 
States to a foreli port, where they are obliged to submit to discrimi- 
nations against the United States. 

The Commissioner of Fisheries, Mr. President, in his letter 
which I have embodied in my remarks, discusses the whole 
subject, and his letter shows that the injury to American in- 
terests is general, rather than local, although theso halibut 
fisheries are off the banks of Alaska and in the waters of the 
north Pacific. He suggests certain remedies, and the most force- 
ful remedy that he suggests is the amendment which was em- 
bodied in this bill, and which the conferees have abandoned. 

Now, the excuse is made, Mr. President, that, if the Senate 
conferees had insisted upon this amendment, the absence of a 
quorum would have been suggested in the House of Representa- 
tives, and possibly in the Senate. Mr. President, for one, I am 
tired of hearing these threats made. If, as a matter of fact, 
there was not or is not a quorum in the House of Representa- 
tives, and if, as a matter of fact, there is no quorum in fhe 
Senate when this and other important matters are under con- 
sideration or are to be considered, there ought to be a quorum. 
Here is a bill proposing to raise revenue of one hundred or more 
million dollars—I do not know how much, and I presume the 
members of the committee do not know how much it will 
raise—yet, while we are taxing the people of. this country to 
that extent annually, we are surrendering an industry In the 
Northwest that in the course of a few years would have brought 
to the people of America more than that amount of money. 

Sir Joseph Pope and the other distinguished gentleman who 
came down here from Canada, did not hesitate to try to in- 
fluence the officials of our Government. Has there been a time 
in the history of this country when the Government of the 
United States sent its emissaries to Canada or to Britain 
or to any other foreign Government, in order to endeavor to in- 
fluence legislation in those Governments? Talk about cleaning 
out a lobby from the Senate and House of Representatives of 
tho United States, Mr. President, and yet cheerfully and suli- 
missively listening to a lobby that comes here from some fuir- 


rotest nguinst the 
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eign country undertaking to influence legislation through our 
heads of departments! 

. There is entirely too much of intermeddling with our affairs 
by foreign governments, and proper respect for our country de- 
mands that we call a halt to it here and now. It is getting so 
that the timid ones are afraid to legislate upon affairs purely 
local for fear such legislation may in some remote and indirect 
way interfere with the policies or interests of some other super- 
sensitive country. The sooner America assumes the right to act 
for her own interests and for her own citizens along lines that 
are honest and just—and she should not act otherwise—the 
sooner will this pernicious intermeddling come to an end, 

If in moments of haste or influenced by the impulses of the 
moment a law, whether State or Federal, is enacted which 
trenches upon the legal rights of or violates our treaties with 
another power, the proper way to reach such a condition is 
through proper representations and through established diplo- 
matic channels, 

I resent as forcibly as I can this interference on the part of 
the Canadian Government in our affairs, as I would resent in- 
terference from any other foreign source. Without solicitation 
upon my part, on the 31st of August, 1916, Mr. Lansing, Secre- 
tary of State, sent me a letter with certain indorsements. He 
did not mark it personal or confidential, and I hope I am not 
violating any confidence when I read it to the Senate, because 
I want the American people to know that some of their Repre- 
sentatives either in the Senate or in the other House may be 
influenced by representatives of other governments who have 
come here, in violation of those amenities that ought to exist 
between nations, for the purpose of protesting against this 
legislation. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 31, 1916. 


My Dear SENATOR CrAMBERLAIN: I inclose for your information and 
without comment a note which I have just received from the counselor 
of the British Embassy inclosing a memorandum from Sir Joseph 
Pope, the under secretary of external affairs of Canada, in regard to 
section 103 of the pending revenue bill prohibiting the entry into the 
United States from Canada of fresh or frozen halibut or salmon caught 
in the Pacific Ocean, except in bond. 

1 also inclose for your information on the same subject a telegram 
which I have just received from Mr. S. C. Bone, chairman of the 
Alaska bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. As the condition 
of the American fishing industry In the Northwest js well known to 
Members of Congress, it is unnecessary for me to comment upon Mr. 
Bone's telegram. 

I am, my dear Senator CHAMBERLAIN, 

Very sincerely, yours, 

The Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

United States Senate, 


There was no need of comment, for the distinguished Secre- 
tary had already commented on the general subject of the pro- 
posed legislation in his letter to the Secretary of Commerce to 
which I have already made reference. 

The memorandum inclosed, Mr. President, is dated at the 
British Embassy, Washington, and marked“ Urgent,” and is as 
follows: 


[Urgent.] 


Ropert LANSING. 


BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington. 


My DEAR MR. Secretary: In accordance with the request made by 
you to Sir Joseph Pope during the interview, which you were good 
enough to accord to him this morning, I beg to transmit to you here- 
with a memorandum which has been prepared by Sir Joseph setting 
forth the views of the Canadian Government in regard to the question 
of the prohibition of the entrance into the United States from Canada 
of fresh or frozen halibut or salmon caught in the Pacific Ocean, except 
the same shall be shipped in bond from an American port. ; 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Secretary, 

Very sincerely, yours, 

The honorable ROBERT LANSING, 

Secretary of State of the United States. 

Now, let us see what Sir Joseph Pope had to say. The com- 
munication is not long, and I am going to read it. Mind you, 
he is the gentleman who went away disgruntled, according to a 
little notice I read from a paper a short time ago. He could 
not set the Secretary of State to recede from his position; he 
could not get Mr. Redfield to recede from his position; he could 
not get Mr. McAdoo to recede from his position; and he evi- 
dently had not been able to get the President of the United 
States to take a hand in his cause. There was, therefore, a 
very good reason why he should go away a little bit disgruntled; 
but here were his views, expressed in writing, before he left. 

It may be I am not speaking in as diplomatic language as I 
ought, Mr. President, but we know that the language of diplo- 
macy is used to conceal an idea rather than to express it; but, 
feeble as I am, and humble as I am, I am trying to say what I 
think. If 1 fail to make myself understood, either as to what 
should be our course or what that of the Canadian Government 
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is and has been, it is my infirmity and my misfortune, and not 

my fault: 

Memorandum expressive of the views of the Canadian Government on 
the measure now before Congress to prohibit the entrance into the 
United States- from Canada of fresh or frozen halibut or salmon 
caught in the Pacific Ocean, except the same shall be in bond from an 
167035. port. Title IX, section 103 of the revenue bill (H. R. 


The Government of Canada view with much concern the introduction 
of this measure as being highly detrimental to Canadian interests, and 
they would be glad to be informed of the causes which, in the opinion 
of the promoters, have rendered it necessary, 


The Canadian order in council rendered it necessary. That 
is what made it necessary. Until that Canadian order in coun- 
cil was adopted Ketchikan and Washington ports were doing all 
the business in the Northwest. Sir Joseph Pope knew the rea- 
son. We were simply trying by the proposed amendment to 
protect our commerce against the action which the Canadian 
Government more than a year ago had taken. 

From an interview which the Secretary of State was good enough to 
accord to the undersigned, it would appear that a principal object in 
view was to benefit the port of Ketchikan, which at present suffers 
from competition of Prince Rupert. Mr. 3 also stated that 
American fishermen were not being fairly treated in respect of being 
denied the privilege of bonding by water from Prince Rupert to Seattle, 
and also in the matter of the purchase of bait. 

The Canadian Government would point out that they have not been 
favored with any previous notice of the attitude of the United States 
Government upon these points, and they can not but regard it as 
somewhat strange that the first intimation they receive thereon 
should take the form of this drastic measure of nonintercourse. 

Mr. President, the incorrectness of that statement must be 
apparent when it is remembered that for months the subject 
has been one of acute discussion between our own officials 
and the British Embassy. It can not be possible that the dis- 
tinguished Sir Joseph Pope was ignorant of what was being 
done, too, by the Canadian Government. It can not be that he 
was not advised as to the purpose of that order in council 
which had been adopted. And the order in council was not all 
there was to it, because there was vested in the department of 
fisheries and in the customs officials the power to make further 
rules and regulations governing the subject. Continuing, Sir 
Joseph says: 

The early termination of the present session of Congress and the 

osition of the measure, appearing as it does as a rider to a revenue 

ill, precludes any attempt at useful discussion of its provisions and 


(re The Canadian Government respectfully suggest that it be with- 
rawn. 


In the meantime, ponang an opportunity for a full examination of 
the points involved, they will be glad to be informed more fully of the 
United States Government's objections to such of their regulations gov- 
erning the fishing industry on the Pacific coast as may be judged to 
operate harshly toward American fishermen. 

Joser Porn. 

‘Tue SHOREHAM HOTEL, 

Washington, D. C., August 30, 1916. 

The complaint, Mr. President, is against a provision practi- 
cally in the language of the provision of the order in council 
adopted in March, 1915, by the Canadian Government. The 
only difference between the two was that the Canadian order 
in council allowed these goods to be received from American 
vessels in Canadian ports and transshipped in bond to American 
ports over the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the pending provision 
allowed them to be received in an American port to be shipped 
in bond through Canadian ports or other foreign ports. That 
is the only difference. They are protesting in this letter to the 
Secretary of State against such course on the part of Congress 
as they followed more than a year ago, the only difference be- 
tween the two being that their action was in favor of the Cana- 
dian Government and ours is in favor of the United States. They 
stand firmly by their action, Mr. President, and their purposes, 
and the American Congress recedes at their demand and makes 
a most disgraceful and a most humiliating surrender. 

Mr. President, the other inclosure in the letter of the Secretary 
of State was a telegram from Mr. Scott O. Bone, formerly 
editor of one of the daily papers in this city and well known 
here, now chairman of the Alaska bureau, Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Seattle, dated August 29, 1916, as follows: 

Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, Washington: 

We are advised that a Canadian delegation has protested to you 
against the passage of section 103 of revenue bill, prescribing manner 
of movement of fish for American markets through a foreign country, 
Protest is said to maintain that route via Prince Rupert gives American 
consumer better fish than formerly. This has no bearing on proposed 
legislation which in no manner interferes with movement of fish via 
Prince Rupert, but merely requires vessels supplying American markets 
to bond such shipments from an American port when arte through 
Canada, The purpose of this measure is to prevent driving this purely 
American industry from southeastern Alaska ports to Prince Rupert 
where it would be under exclusive control of Canada. 


-Scorr C. BONE, 
Chairman Alaska Bureau, Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mr. President, the correct suggestion contained in the memo- |. 
randum of Sir Joseph Pope to the Secretary of State, is that this 
Government proceed diplomatically to deal with this subject. 
There is not any treaty that prohibits this legislation; not at 
all. He suggests, however, by implication that it be taken up 
by diplomatic negotiations and in that way disposed of. Mr. 
President, I am ashamed for my country to say that the United 
States has never entered into any diplomatic negotiations with 
Great Britain nor with any other power that she did not get 
the worst of it. This is particularly true as regards the north- 
western part of our country. Coming from the West some time 
ago to my place in the Senate, I traveled for several hundred 
miles over a magnificent territory between the degrees of 
latitude 49 aud “ 54.40 or fight.“ if you please, which the United 
States surrendered to Great Britain or to Canada as the result 
of one of these so-called diplomatic negotiations. 

It is the finest section of country, on the continent to-day, 
where everything grows in profusion and all vegetation blooms 
and blossoms as the rose, and yet we gave that up in a so-called 
diplomatic negotiation. 

It is said that Andrew Jackson, in his last illness and when 
death was fast approaching, expressed the fear that President 
Polk would not insist upon 54° 40’ as the northwestern boundary 
line between the United States and Canada. It was the old 
man's desire that the United States should insist upon 54° 40“ 
or fight, as declared in the Democratic platform of 1844. We did 
not fight. We diplomatically gave up a strip of magnificent 
territory between 49° and 54° 40’, and that country is a part 
of the British Columbia of to-day. 

That is not our last diplomatic negotiation. The last was with 
respect to the Alaskan boundary, and there, too, the United 
States yielded up territory that she never should have yielded; 
pushed her boundary line back beyond the stakes that had been 
set a hundred years ago, and gave to Canada an outlet to the 
Pacific Ocean she never would have had but for these negotia- 
tions, and which in equity and conscience she ought not to 
have had. 

Mr. President, if we follow out the suggestion contained in 
Sir Joseph Pope's letter and enter into negotiations with the 
British Government with reference to this subject, we will find 
that the United States will be in the same position that she has 
always occupied when she has entered into negotiations with 
the distinguished diplomats of that splendid country. 

If it were not so late I would go into the subject much more 
exhaustively. My distinguished colleague from the Northwest 
[Mr. Jones] went into it at considerable length a few days ago. 
and I may have covered some part of the ground covered by 
him; but I have tried to do it in my own way. I do net want to 
trespass upon the time of the Senate any further than to enter 
my protest against this legislation. We have not been afraid to 
insert some retaliatory legislation, so called, in the bill, and 
some of our good friends are even afraid of that. For my part 
I approve and commend it, and I predict that it will prove mest 
beneficial to our country. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. what is the color of the reason- 
ing that has been urged against the position which the Senator 
so clearly states? 1 can not conceive why the Congress of the 
United States should yield in such a way upon such a plain 
question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They threaten, I believe, that if we 
adopt this legislation it will result in trade disagreements, and 
retaliatory legislation upon the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. What if it does? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does not make any difference, 
They ean not retaliate without injury to themselves. They 
have done us all the harm they can with respect to this industry 
hy the adoption of the order in council, te which I have called 
attention, and the proceedings that have been had under it, 

~ All in the world that American vessels do on the Atlantic coast 

is to go into Canadian ports for the purpose of purchasing bait 
and supplies for their ships. If they want to retaliate and 
ent that out, all right. There is no other form of retaliation 
they can resort to, unless they go out and pursue with greater 
vigor some of the very things they are doing now in other ports 

of the world. ö 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. ` 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator yield to let me make a sug- 
8 in answer to the question of the Senator from Okla- 
homa? . . 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly, 

Mr. JONES. I read the other day an extract from a letter 
I received from the Acting Seeretary of State, in which he 
said this: 

On July 12 the department received an informal and confidential 


communication from the British ambassador, stating that the Canadian 
3 had requested him te say that the passage of House bil 


That was this provision in the form of a hill— 
would affect. the relation 
Canadian Government to P pitan A ar Eaa einen Se ae 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is the secret of it, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that is an impudent suggestion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask a question for specific information? 
The subject is not a stranger to me, as the able Senator from 
Oregon knows. It happened to be thrown my way once. 

Do I understand, from the observations of the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Oregon, that the threat or 
the fear is of retaliation upon the fishing industry of the Atlantic 
coast, and that the fear of retaliation upon the fishing industry 
of the Atlantic coast is such that by such fear the fishing inter- 
ests of the Pacific coast are yielded? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Must suffer; yes. 

Mr. LEWIS. Are surrendered? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Are surrendered. 

Mr. LEWIS. In consideration of favors to be expected or 
in fear of retaliation to be apprehended upon the fishing industry 
on the Atlantic coast? j 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know any other reason than 
that very suggestion. It is the same old threat that is always 
made when Ameriea undertakes to assert her rights against 
the British Government. We do net want to get into trouble 
with Great Britain, nor any other country, but we do want to 
protect our own rights; and if in order to do it we must suffer 
retaliation in some other line or at some other place, why, Mr. 
President, Iet us at whatever eost make the effort to protect 
ourselves and let these retaliatory measures come whenever sind 
wherever they see fit to bring them. 

Why, there are some of our friends so tender-footed and so 
fearful of offending the majesty of Great Britain that they do 
not want to retain any of these so-called retaliatory provisions 
in this bill; and, yet, in violation of every treaty obligation, we 
find that Great Britain has not pnly been interfering with our 
ecommerce but is doing the very things that this measure is in- 
tended to relieve against; not only blacklisting our merchants 
but opening and censoring our mails. Only a few days ago I 
got a letter from a constituent of mine inelosing a letter from his 
good eld mother in Gernviny, who wrote him that she had not 
heard from him for months, and yet he has been writing to her 
every week. Why? Because on the plea of military or other 
necessity Great Britain is invading the mails of the United 
States even when addressed to neutrals or neutral countries, 
and taking frem the mail pouches private letters and every 
other kind, except such as may be protected not by international 
law—beeause they violate international law—but by special 
agreement between that country and this; not only letters but 
drafts and money and papers and everything else. I have let- 
ters from a prominent man in Pennsylvania who tells me that 
letters containing orders to his house from neutral countries are 
opened, the orders taken out anc sent to British manufacturing 
establishments, and there filled; and the Government that Has 
done these things has the impudence, as suggested by the letter 
addressed to the Senator from Washington, to insist that if we 
enact such legislation as that proposed and which we deem 
necessary to protect our people and our country, she will re- 
taliate in some way. She can not retaliate any worse than she 
has done, Mr. President, without law, without authority, and in 
violation of every national and international right. 

I know that there are Senators here who do not agree with 
me. F heard a distinguished gentleman say to-night that Great 
Britain was fighting our battles. If that be true, does she find 
it necessary, in fighting our battles, to destroy our commerce, 
to rifle our mai? sacks, to take our money, to prevent our inter- 
eourse with neutrals, and to do everything or anything to our 
injury, whether sanctioned by the luws ef nations or in spite of 
them? : 

I get tired of hearing this, Mr, President. Until the United 
States has the courage that Great Britain has always hid to 
assert her rights and dare maintain them, the United States may 
expect to be Imposed upon. One of my resons for advocating 
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preparation for self-defense was to let the world know that from 
this time on the United States expected to protect her citizens 
and her country apd her country’s interests at all hazards; and 
the very fact that she is prepared to assert those rights when 
occasion requires and demands is all that it will be necessary 
to do. She will never have to utilize her resources for war. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I intended to say, and 
possibly more than I ought to have said; but I want to protest 
against this part of the conference report, and I serye notice 
on the Senate now that I propose to introduce a bill at the next 
session of Congress embodying the provision under consideration 
and try to call it to the attention of the Senate, and, if necessary, 
to the attention of the country, and to show the country who is 
responsible for this base surrender of our rights to the demands 
of the Canadian Government. I want to protest as loudly as I 


enn against Sir Joseph Pope or any other Canadian official or 


the representatives of any other foreign Government coming over 
here, cither to the Executive Chambers or to the Department 
of State or to any other department of the Government, unless 
duly accredited, and interfering with the enactment of laws by 
the American Congress that the American people feel are neces- 
sary for their protection and the protection of their commerce. 
I think if any American citizen ever dared to enter upon such a 
course without an invitation, there ought to be some way found 
to punish him for attempting to interfere with the legislation 
proposed by a foreign Government in its own way and for its 
own purposes. 

I have entered my protest against this, Mr. President. That 
is all I expect to do. It may fall upon deaf cars in these the 
closing hours of the Congress, but the time will come when a 
reluctant Congress will hear and hearken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is just one thing that 
even my friend GEORGE CHAMBERLAIN can not do. He can not 


‘crente war between us and the men and the women and the 


children of Canada. We are too near akin to one another in 
blood and-in langnage and in literature and in law and in every- 
thing else that makes men and women akin to one another for 
that. ; 

The greatest crime that the world could possibly witness 
would be a war between the people of the United States and 
the people of Canada. It is unthinkable from a sane man’s 
standpoint, no matter what happens, no matter what occurs. 


Mr. President, the most sublime spectacle in the world's his- 


tory is the spectacle of peace that has been kept on the Canadian 
and the United States border for over 3,000 miles, protected 
only by three war vessels, I believe, on each side. The world 
has been given a spectacle of brotherhood and of fraternity be- 
tween us and Canada that it has never witnessed anywhere else 
in all this universe, and by God’s blessing we are going to keep 
it up. 

The Senator says that we assert and we dare to maintain our 
rights. Of course we do. So do they assert and so do they dare 
maintain their rights, and they are weaker than we. All the 
more reason why we should be considerate in our treatment of 
them, and by God's blessing we are going to be. We are not 
hunting retaliation with Canada, either from her ports or from 
ours. We are seeking nothing except justice in the world. 

There is one more thing to be said, Mr. President, A path- 
way of commercial retaliation is a pathway of war. In the 
long run it means that. It can not mean anything else. What 
we want is the old Democratic standpoint of the utmost free- 
trade relations with everybody on the earth. The utmost they 
grant us we ought to grant them. That spells peace; that 
spells amity; that spells friendship. The opposite course spells 
war in the long run, and to attempt to convert these 3,000 miles 
of boundary between us and Canada into an area of retaliation 
and trade hostility is to convert it ultimately into a relation- 
ship of war. 

I, for one, have been opposed to it all the time, and I am op- 
posed to it now. I can not conceive of a greater crime than 
having our children kill the children of the Canadians or have 
their children kill our children in an absolutely useless species 
of hostility. If we start with trade hostilities, we will wind up 
with warlike hostilities. 

I do not care about Canada's relationship with Great Britain. 
That has nothing to do with the proposition, in my opinion, I 
am perfectly willing to go out as my forefathers did and fight 
Great Britain, but I am not willing to go out and fight Canada, 
Canadian men and women and children, and I am not willing 
to be put in an attitude of trade hostility to them any more 
than an attitude of warlike hostility. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
a moment. 
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Senate amendment numbered 110 was receded from in the 
conference committee. This provision is practically in the pres- 
ent law, but it was not in the House bill. It provides that— 

Nothing in this title shall be construed to release a taxable person 
from lability for income tax, and any contract hereafter entered inte 
for payment of any interest, rent, or other fixed or determinable annual 
or periodical payment without allowing any deduction authorized to be 


made by this title or for the reimbursement of any amount so deducted 
shall be void. 


I merely wish to say that I regret. more than I can express 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate found it necessary 
to recede from this amendment. Its purpose was to prevent the 
shifting and passing on of the income tax to other people. The 
moment that principle is introduced into an income-tax law it 
ceases to be that kind ofa Jaw and becomes something else. I 
protest against it, and will do what I can at the next session 
of Congress to amend this measure so that the features of the 
present law may be reinstated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has been somewhat unkind and 
unjust in his criticism of the Senate conferees in receding from 
the amendment which he has discussed. There were 273 amend- 
ments placed upon the bill by the Senate. All those amend- 
ments, with some slight emendations by the conferees, huve 
been retained except 34. The conferees on the part of the Senate 
labored nearly three days and two nights in an earnest effort 
to come to an agreement with the conferees on the part of the 
House. There were many matters of difference in the beginning. 
Finally the matters in difference were worked down to about 
four or five propositions, and one of those four or five that were 
retained for final discussion, because of the Senate conferees’ 
attitude upon them, was the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon which was placed in the bill by the Senate. After con- 
siderable discussion in the early stages of our conference we 
found that we could not agree upon that amendment. We 
passed it over. According to my recollection, we returned to 
it again and still were unable to agree, the House conferees 
being firmly set against it. Finally we yielded to the House 
conferees. It was one of the last amendments on which we 
yielded. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon characterizes our 
action in yielding to the House upon this matter as a cowardly 
surrender of the rights of this country to a foreign country. I 
want to state to the Senator that the conferees on the part of 
the House did not put their opposition to his amendment upon 
the ground of any foreign protest. They did not ask that it be 
striken out because of any suggestion that it was unsatisfactory 
or unacceptable to the Canadian Government. They asked that 
it be stricken out upon what they claimed was the merits of the 
proposition, I am not stating our position about it; I am stat- 
ing the position of the House conferees. They claimed that it 
was an effort by legislation to change a natural condition, an 
effort to force American fishermen to patronize an American 
town for the shipment of their fish when they preferred, as a 
matter of convenience and interest, to patronize a foreign town. 
That was their claim. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Did they stop to think at all that the. 
order in council was doing the same thing—makiug the Ameri- 
can business men and American ships go to Canadian ports 
to do business in a Canadian port, not in our own? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They claimed that the fishermen wanted to 
go there. 

Now, here is the situation as they contended. I was not 
familiar with the merits of the proposition from their stand- 
point. The Senator from Oregon had in the regular way offered 
his amendment to the pending bill and it was referred to the 
Finance Committee.- Before it was adopted by the committee 
the Senator conferred with me about it. I do not think the 
Senator has ever introduced a bill for this purpose. I do not 
think any Senator from the Pacific coast has ever introduced 
such a bill. The first time I heard of this proposition was 
through the amendments offered to this bill by the Senators 
from Oregon and Washington. These amendments were prac- 
tically the same. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know the Senator wants to be per- 
fectly fair about it. When the Senator said the committee had 
determined to put it in the bill I did not think any explanation 
was necessary. I thought the Senator knew all about it or he 
would not have put it in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not complaining of that. I suid the 
Senator had not introduced a bill covering this subject. nor 


May I interrupt the Senator just a 
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had any Senator from the Pacific coast. I knew his side of the 
question, however, because I had heard the Senator from Wash- 
ington discuss it at length in the Senate, and I discussed it to 
some extent with the Senator from Oregon, 

The House conferees, as I understand, had considered the 
question of putting it into the original House bill, but after some 
investigation they decided not to put it in the bill and became 
opposed to it upon its merits. 

Now, here was their contention with reference to it: They 
said here is Ketchikan, an Alaska town. Here is Prince Rupert, 
a Canadian town, to which runs the Grand Trunk Railroad. 
Here is Seattle, another American town, There is nothing in 
the law now to prevent American fishermen in the adjacent 
waters from taking their fish either to the Alaska port or to the 
Canadian port or to the port of Seattle. They have their choice. 

Many of them live in Prince Rupert; and, exercising their 
choice under the present law and as a matter of convenience 
and as a matter of economy, and because of better transporta- 
tion facilities at Prince Rupert, they chose, as they had a right 
to do under the law, to patronize the Canadian port of Prince 
Rupert rather than the American ports of Ketchikan or Seattle. 
They said the object of this legislation seemed to be to force 
these fishermen against their will to carry their fish to Ketchi- 
kan or to Seattle instead of Prince Rupert. They said that 
no request for this legislation had come from the fishermen. 
They said the request for this legislation came chiefly from 
people living in Ketchikan who were interested in having these 
fishermen make their homes in Ketchikan and patronize that 
port, and it had the appearance of an attempt in the interest 
of that town to force trade out of its natural lines for the pur- 
pose of booming that town and promoting the interest of the 
people who live there and who, of course, were anxious to see 
their town prosper and to establish there this industry. 

Mr. President, further than that it was said that if this law 
was passed and these fishermen were not permitted to ship from 
the Canadian ports, but required to go to Ketchikan and ship 
from there in American bond, this would happen: When they 
took their fish to Ketchikan and assorted them and prepared 
them for shipment in bond, they would be forced to put them 
in a foreign vessel, take them to Prince Rupert, and ship them 
over a Canadian road into the United States. They asked, 
Why should these American fishermen be compelled by law to 
take their fish to Ketchikan, an inconvenient point, and ship them 
to Prince Rupert on their way to the American market instead 
of taking them in the first instance to Prince Rupert, as they now 
do from choice? Why so inconvenience and penalize these poor 
people to build up the town and port of Ketchikan? 

The House conferees refused to agree to legislation which they 
thought would accomplish this unfair result. I am not discussing 
the question of whether they were right or not, I have simply 
sought to present the situation as it confronted the conferees. 
That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I desire to supplement what 
the Senator from North Carolina said by stating that in addi- 
tion to the feeling of the House conferees on this subject mat- 
ter, so far as the Senator stated it, there was another angle 
that they considered, which was the condition existing upon the 
Atlantic coast. A Member of Congress representing the Atlan- 
tic coast came before the conference and said that those Atlantic 
const fishermen were operating absolutely at the suffrance of 
the Canadian Government; that they had privileges extended 
to them there which were not guaranteed by any law or by any 
treaty, but were guaranteed them by a sort of modus vivendi, 
which had no foundation in law, a sort of gentlemen’s agree- 
ment; and he convinced us that any attempt on our part to 
resort to retaliatory measures, however successful it might 
be for the Pacific coast, would result very much to the detriment 
of the fishermen of the Atlantic coast. 

Furthermore, he called our attention to the fact that there is 
now in existence a statute which enables the President of the 
United States to act, which places in the hands of the President 
of the United States the power to deal with the situation as 
fully as Congress could possibly deal with it; that the only 
question to be decided by the President of the United States is 
whether or not the interests affected on one coast would be 
greater than the Interests affected on the other coast. No 
matter which way the weight inclined the information that I, as 
a member of the conference committee, received inclined me to 
believe that it was not a matter to deal with by retaliatory 
methods, but that should be decided by the representatives of 
both countries to meet in a spirit of fairness and equity and 
Justice. 

I will say to the Senate that in the Finance Committee I was 
the one who offered this provision. The ex parte information at 
my disposal inclined me very strongly to support the view held 


by the Senator from Washington and the Senator from Oregon, 
Like the Senator from North Carolina, I was compelled to admit 
the justice of the claim made by the Atlantic coast fishermen 
and forced to the conclusion that it was not a matter to be dealt 
with by means of retaliatory legislation. I feel very much that 
the last case of the fishermen on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts might be worse than the first. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, after the Senate shall have acted 
on the conference report now pending, I assume that many 
Tenators will depart from the city, that a quorum will no longer 
be possible, and no further transaction of business will be 
available. s 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator assume that no one else 
has anything to say on the conference report? 

Mr. OWEN. I assumed that the discussion on the conference 
report had terminated. If the Senator wishes to discuss the 
report further 

Mr. HUGHES. Is the Senator proceeding upon the assump- 
7555 Sas we are not going to get a vote upon the report to- 

t 

Mr. OWEN. Iam not. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we can not hear a word the 
Senators are saying. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from New Jersey asked if I was 
proceeding upon the theory that there would be no yote upon 
the conference report. I replied that I was not. 

Mr. President, in the Democratic platform of 1908 appears 
this pledge: 

W t te Pa. 

Say eSrporation trom son 


in; 

individual from contribu 
and providing for tbe publication before election of all such contribu- 
tions above a reasonable maximum. 

That pledge has not been carried out. In the Democratic 
platform of 1912 appears this pledge: 

We pledge the Democratic 1 ta the enactment of a law prohibit- 
— Alay corporation from contributing to a campaign fund and any 

vidual from contributing any amount above a reasonable um. 

That has not been carried out. It is true that during the last 
Congress the House of Representatives passed a measure pro- 
posing to strengthen the elections of the United States against 
corrupt practices ; it is true that the Senate of the United States, 
through its proper Committee on Privileges and Elections, re- 
ported that bill favorably; but it is also true that it was impos-. 
sible to pass it through the Senate of the United States because 
of the ease with which a filibuster can be carried on in this 
body in the absence of a previous question. 

Certainly no one can say that the Senator from Oklahoma 
has not been diligent in pressing the corrupt-practices act dur- 
ing this session. He caused a bill to prevent such practices 
to be introduced on the first day of the session—last December. 
December has gone; January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, and August have gone, and yet there has been no 
action. The steering committee made that bill a part of the 
legislative program; the Democratie conference made it a part 
of the legislative program; and the real reason why it has not 
been passed has been because of the fixed and determined hos- 
tility to the passage of such a measure by Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, or, at least, by some of them. I would make an 
exception of those progressive Senators whom I have heretofore 
named—seven in number—who voted to take up this bill when 
it came before the Senate a few days ago. 

Mr. President, in the United States we all know of many 
most egregious wrongs against the purity of our elections, 
against the common honesty of our elections, against the com- 
mon decency in our elections. Evidence has been submitted to 
the Senate on account of which a Senator was removed from 
the Senate because of his having bought a place on this floor; 
yet the Senate of the United States stands here and refuses to 
pass an act by which the repetition of this conduet 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. FALL. I had the floor, and I was addressing the Sen- 
ate. The chairman of the conference committee came in with 
his report, and, as is usual, at his request I agreed to yield to 
the conference report, with the statement, which I think is of 
record, that I did not yield the floor, except purely for that 
purpose. Now, sir, I have listened to speeches on every sub- 
ject practically. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is 
making a speech upon his bill, which he has had every oppor- 
tunity to make at any time that he pleased. I therefore think 
the Senator is out of order. 

Mr. OWEN. The conference report is before the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me for a moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 
Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. PALL] 


Is correct. He had the floor. I interrupted: him, and asked him 
if he would not yield to me to present the conference report and 
to ask for its consideration. He said he would. Of course the 
Senator from New Mexico understands that I am not respon- 
sible, and I can not prevent 

Mr. FALL. I do not hold the Senator from North Carolina 
at all responsible, I Simply rely upon the point of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator from Oklahoma will have 
plenty of time to discuss the question. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, there need not be any controversy 
between the Senator from New Mexico and myself. Under the 
practice of the Senate it has been. always in order to speak on 
anything a Senator pleased at any time he pleased, no matter 
what is before the Senate. “That practice has been so common 
that it has become a uniform rule. I am perfectly willing to 
‘yield the floor to the Senator from New Mexico and let him 
Proceed with his remarks if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. FALL. If I have not z right to the floor under the rules 
g the Senate, I do not ask the Senator from Oklahoma to yield 
to ine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state 
that though the Senator from New Mexico yielded the floor for 
the purpose of the consideration of the conference report, while 
the conference. report is vet before the Senate there is no way 
with which the Chair is familiar in which he could decide what 
might be discussed or what might: not be discussed by any Sena- 
tor who might obtain the floor pending the consideration of 
the report. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly, if the Senator from Oklahoma is dis- 
cussing the conference report 

Mr. OWEN. I shall feel bound by what the Senator from 
New Mexico understood when he gave up the floor - because 
that was what he did say—and I think he is within his rights 
to ask that he should have the floor. I therefore will withhold 
any further. comment until he has concluded. i 

Mr, FALL. Mr. President, I will say that had I been allowed 
to continue, I do not think that my remarks would have occupied 
to exceed more than 10 minutes of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I-have had a lesson taught me to- 
night. I have never in my experience in the Senate refused 
or hesitated to yield the floor for a conference report. I yielded 
two hours ago. I have heard a speech made here—a post- 
mortem matters which have been discussed and re- 
discussed for three or four months. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] appears suddenly upon the scene, after making a 
speech this morning, upon this conference report, and proceeds 
to talk upon the eight-hour bill and the Republican platform. 

Now, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simsons] that for the purpose of taking up and having the 
immediate consideration of ‘the conference report, I will again 
cheerfully -yield to him, with the understanding, however—nand 
I hope the Senate will understand—that immediately upon the 
conclusion of that matter I shall endeavor, with the permission 
of the Senate, to conclude my remarks. i 

Mr. OWEN. T-shall have to object to that agreement. 

Mr. FALL, Very well, then, if there is objection I can not 
Field. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question now before the 
Senate is, Shall the conference report be agreed to? Does the 
Senator from New Mexico desire to address himself to that 
question? 

Mr. FALL. I do not desire te address myself to the confer- 
ence report, Mr. President. I will not take advantage of the 
Senate by making that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator permit me to make a 
‘statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, then, is, Will the 
Senate agree to the conference report? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not intend to take the time 
of the Senate at any length, but I wish to state that I indorse 
without qualification the statement made by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAABERLAIN]. I am quite sure he did not in- 
tend to reflect upon the Senate conferees, I do not. I am 
sitisfied the Senate conferees did the very best they could 
“under the circumstances. If any recession of this matter is 


made, it will be made by Congress, and Congress will be the 
responsible body. 

When I say that I indorse what the Senator from Oregon 
said, I do not understand that I am trying to get up a war with 
Canada or with Canadians er anything of that sort, as was sug- 
gested by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS). 

As I understand this amendment, it simply provides for doing 
what we have a perfect right to do; and there is no question of 
retaliation involved in it even against Canada. It does not 
affect the rights of the Canadians in any way, shape, or form. 

We simply regulate the manner in which fresh fish shall be 
brought into our own country through our own ports; which, it 
seems to me, we have a perfect right to do. Our Canadian 
friends do not seem to hesitate to do something to encourage 
and develop and promote their industries; and How it can be 
considered as seeking a war with them, or even retaliation, for 
us to endeavor‘ to promote, develop, and build up our own indus- 
tries, I fail to see. One thing is certain, Mr. President, that so 
long as we submit entirely to them, so long as we do nothing 
to protect our own interests and our own rights, so long as we 
simply accept their protests without any resistance whatever, 
so long will they invade our rights.and develop their own in- 
dustries; and we will gain nothing from them except tneir dis- 
respect. We do not have their respect. I Canada for 
insisting upon her rights, for trying to build up her industries, 
and for, protecting her interests, and I have no complain: against 
Canada for succeeding in this matter. 

The complaint which I have is against ourselves for allowing 
them to interfere with our absolute rights and privileges. 

A few days ago I submitted some remarks in reference to this 
matter. I set forth the various orders in council that the 
Canadian Government had enacted, evidencing, in my judgment, 
not only the assertion of their own rights, but rank diserimina- 
tion against our people and our industries. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to go over all these matters again. I 
simply want to emphasize and to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to one or two particular: matters. 

It was no wonder to me that Senators should inquire why 
it was that-we had to recede from this very just and meritorious 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, would the Senator 
mind my asking him, for future use, if he will put his finger 
on the injustice of the British order in council? We will have 
this subject to deal with again, and it may be helpful to have 
that information from the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I will put first my finger upon one of the main 
things the Canadians desire to do, as set out in one of the 
whereases of the order in council. It reads: 

And whereas the minister of the naval service is informed that. in 
view of the fact that Prince Rupert is several hundred miles nearer 
the fishing grounds than is Seattle, and as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway is now operating so that fish can as readily be shippe: to 
the eastern United States markets from Rupert as from Seattle, 
if such boats and smaller vessels were permitted to go to Prince 

upert and sell their catches to some person or corporatien -which 
would in turn ship them in bond to the United States, and if such 
vessels or boats were then permitted to 5 supplies for their 
fishing operations, a considerable number of them would transfer their 
base of operations from Seattle to Prince Rupert and would probably 
later transfer their vessels or boats to the an registry and 
permanently operate from Prince Rupert. 

In other words, one of the principal things in this amendatory 
order in council is not only to get these fishing boats to center 
their operations at Prince Rupert, but to transfer their Ameri- 
can registry to Canadian registry. That was perfectly legiti- 
mate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But, Mr. President, the Senator 
does not show us the British order in council. 

Mr. JONES. That was from the British order in council. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; that was in a resolution passed 
at Seattle. 

Mr. JONES. No, it was not; that was one of the  whereases 
in the Canadian order in council. That is what they say— 
whereas that is desirable, and so on, After the whereases, the 
order in council reads: 

The said order in council of December 10, 1914, is hereby amended 
to provide 

Then comes the actual order in council to accomplish the pur- 
poses set out in the whereases. The order is printed at length 
on page 13183 of the Recorp, and I do not believe that I will take 
the time of the Senate to rend it now, as it can be found there 
in full, together with various other orders in council and the 
reasons why they wanted ‘to do these things. Here is another 
order in council for the present-year, 1916, which provides: 


That such fi ers and foreign corporations. before bringing fresh 
fish to a port in tish Columbia. may be permitted to purchase bait 
at any port in said Province of British Columbia upon an undertaking 
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to the satisfaction of the minister of customs that catches of fish 
made with any baiting so supplied shall be landed at any port on the 
mainland of British Columbia, and be thence forwarded in bond to a 
port in the Wnited States, the whole under such regulations and condi- 
tions as the minister of customs may determine, 

In other words, it is provided by a British order in council 
that our fishermen can not get bait in Canadian waters unless 
they agree beforehand to take their catch into a Canadian port 
and ship it from there in bond to the United States. The 
Canadians have a perfect right to do that. I do not question 
their right to do that. They are building up their industries, 
but they do not hesitate to impose a restriction like that upon 
our fishermen and upon our people. I will ask the Senator to 
listen to what a very responsible merchant in Seattle wrote 
me the other day. His letter was dated August 4, 1916, and he 
said: 0 

Just this week fishing vessels have arrived that have taken bait and 
ice in British Columbia, but did not go back there with their catch, 
and they have been blacklisted and denied the privilege of again enter- 
ing a British port and discharge cargo, and one of them, calling again 
for bait at a Canadian port the Canadian dealer refused to supply him 
with any, having been 1 sted as one of the undesirables by this Govern- 
ment that is working so hard to benefit the American fishermen. 

That is what they do to our people. Those are the steps 
they are talking to build up their industries. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, why is it that we can not, in order to promote our own 
interests and develop our own industries, provide how fish shall 
come into our own ports? The amendment does not take away 
any of the rights of a Canadian fisherman, He could under it 
ship his fish in here just as he is shipping them now, but they 
will not let us sell fish in the Canadian market for home con- 
sumption. 

Mr. President, I have set out the facts pretty fully in my pre- 
vious remarks, as I have said, and I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate to go over the matter in detail again, I 
simply want to call attention to an extract, which I read in the 
time of the Senator from Oregon, from a letter from our State 
Department, in which it is stated that the British ambassador, 
after the Canadian Government had found that this bill was 
pending, represented to our State Department that, if this bill 
were enacted into law, the Canadian Government would have to 
retaliate. Retaliate why? The action proposed in the amend- 


ment to the revenue bill which was adopted by the Senate was 


not retaliation; it simply affected our own people and our own 
interests and prescribed how certain things should be brought 
into our own markets, I do not say that we are receding from 
our position because of this threat. 

It is suggested that some of the interests on the Atlantic coast 
insist that our interests shall be sacrificed to their interests 
and their rights. 

Well, is Congress going to do that? We supply from the 
Pacific coast 95 per cent of the halibut used in the United 
States. There are 4,000,000 pounds of halibut caught on the 
Atlantic coast and 60,000,000 pounds on the Pacific coast. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate further. I 
recognize the situation. This is a conference report. It must 
be accepted in full or rejected in full. We all know that. We 
want to adjourn, I know. As I said a while ago, I believe 
our conferees have done the very best they possibly could. I 
have no criticism at all to make of them; but I wish that Con- 
gress itself would say that we will stay in session to enact 
legislation that we believe in, and we will not recede from it 
either under pressure from any other Government or under 
pressure for lack of time. 

Mr. FALL and Mr. STONE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. I 
will yield to the Senator for a conference report, or for a vote, 
or for discussion of the conference report, if I can yield for 
that purpose, and for no other purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope we can have a vote. 
It is exceedingly late. Senators are going home, and it would 
be a great relief to finish up this matter and take a recess. 

Mr. STONE. Do I understand—may I have permission to 
say—that the Senator from New Mexico takes the fioor to tell 
the Senate what it may do at his pleasure? I desire to make 
a few feeble remarks, and I am going to make them before this 
yote is taken. The Senator from New Mexico can proceed if 
he wishes, but he will not control the floor to tell the Senate 
what it may do. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator from Missouri having kindly given 
his consent that the Senator from New Mexico may proceed to 
make his remarks, the Senator from New Mexico will thank 
the Senator from Missouri for his kind permission, and with 
that he will proceed to make those few feeble remarks. 


Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the Senator from Mis- 
souri merely desires to address himself to the question under 
discussion, relating to a provision of the revenue bill. 

Mr, FALL. The Senator from Missouri evidently did not catch 
the statement I have made. The Senator from New Mexico had 
the floor. That was the parliamentary situation. The Senator 
from New Mexico had yielded the floor purely for the con- 
sideration of the conference report. Several other speeches 
were interjected not referring to the conference report. The 
Senator from New Mexico raised a point of order as to the 
other speeches, and the point was sustained by the Chair. The 
Senator from New Mexico again took the floor. The Senator 
from New Mexieo yielded for the conference report. If the 
Senator from Missouri desires to speak upon the conference 
report, the Senator from New Mexico will again gracefully 
take his seat. The Senator from New Mexico is not undertak- 
ing to dictate; but, having the floor, he has a parliamentary ad- 
vantage, and he can yield for certain purposes; and if those 
purposes are not to be carried out he can refuse to yield. That 
is the situation. 

Mr. STONE. Well, what does the Senator do? Does he pro- 
ceed, or is he disposed to take his seat? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state 
that the Senator from New Mexico having yielded for the 
consideration of the conference report, that report would be 
considered by the Senate. While, of course, the Senator himself 
has the right to obtain the floor, as he now has, for the pur- 
pose of speaking upon that or any other subject, he does not 
have the right to deal out time to Senators to discuss this or 
any other.subject. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator from New Mexico has not assumed 
to dictate to the Senate, nor to the present Presiding Officer 
of the Senate. The Senator from New Mexico does take the 
position, and takes it fairly, that he has the floor, and he does 
not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was merely stating, 
in response to an inquiry made by the Senator from Missouri, 
what he understood the parliamentary situation to be. 

Mr. FALL. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrecing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and 
codify the laws relating to publicity of contributions and ex- 
penditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomination 
and election of candidates for the offices of Senator and Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United States, extending the 
same to candidates for nomination and election to the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United States, limiting the 
amount which may be expended, providing for the publicity of 
campaign expenses, and for other purposes. 


[Mr. Farr, resumed and concluded the speech heretofore be- 
gun by him. The entire speech is as follows:] 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, before undertaking to discuss the 
provisions of the bill which has been before the Senate now for 
two days, I want to say that I have been very much interested 
in one or two phases of the discussion. Particularly, sir, wae 
I interested in the little colloquy between the Senator having 
charge of the bill [Mr. Owen] and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE]. The colloquy between those Senators made an 
impression upon my mind which I feel impelled to give utterance 
to. I refer to the tendency displayed by those holding the views 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to bring matters before the 
Senate for consideration, and when those matters are objected 
to upon a constitutional ground or upon the ground that the 
precedents or the decisions of the courts are contrary to the 
trend or tenor of the desired legislation, to wave aside as of 
nothing, as of no importance, not only the Constitution of the 
United States, but the decisions of the highest courts of the land 
upon subjects similar to those under discussion. That tendency 
has impressed me more than once, but I have never seen it so 
forcibly expressed in the legislative halls as in the instunce to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. President, it is true that in a democracy statesmen are 
born every day. Some statesmen finding their way into the leg- 
islative halls are impatient with the rules which have prevailed 
prior to their advent; some are impatient even with the consti- 
tutional limitations placed upon legislation; some, as the Sena- 
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tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] very frankly says, say that the 
constitutionat limitations should not be considered at all; that 
the people make constitutions und that the Supreme Court can 
change its decisions upon the proposition involved in the legis- 
lation now pending. ‘That is true; but the pride of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization has been that the people change their funda- 
mental law legally and according to the forms and precedents 
of the law. The boast of our Anglo-Saxon civilization has been 
that our liberties, our constitutional rights, came down to us, 
not through legislation, but by inheritanee. Our boast has been 


that our forefathers obtained nothing by Magna Charta of an 


affirmative character, but that they simply wrested from those 
who had encreached upon their natural rights a recognition of 
those rights, and the promise that forever such rights should 
be safeguarded; but more recently a school of statesmen hus 
grown up—and it is natural in a democracy—who, impatient 
with precedent, impatient with forms, forget the past-history of 
thousands of years of civilization and embodied in decisions of 
the courts, and are willing to sweep aside all constitutional re- 
straints und Hmitations when they stand in the way of legisla- 
tion sought by themselves; who desire to ignore completely the 
pust history of the human race, i 

Mr. President, some statesmen forget that when the Constitu- 
tion, under which we are now proceeding with the business of 
this conntry, was formed the United States had been in travail 
for 11 years. The men who formed the Constitution of the 
United States composed the grentest body of men whom the 
world ever knew to be gathered for such a purpose or for any 
other purpose. This may not be popular doctrine with some 
modern statesmen, but, nevertheless, my assertion is sustained, 
1 think, by the verdict of every writer upon the American form 
of government from De Tocqueville to Bryce, and every other 
writer or historian who has written since the Constitution was 
adopted, ; 

Madison for years had, through Thomas Jefferson, secured 
every work on government written in every language which 
Jefferson was able to procure for him in Europe. Madison 
knew, when he was engaged in writing a constitution or in 
assisting in writing a constitution for us, that a thousand years 
before that time Athens had gone through exactly the cycle 
which this country must go through if the constitutional limi- 
tations placed by our forefathers, the system of checks and 
balances maugurated by them is to be ignored, done away with, 
not considered at all, at the behest of every statesman of the 
modern school. Shelley wrote many years ago, that more than 
a thousand years ago liberty said: 

Let there be light, 
And, like the sunrise on the broad sea, 
Athens rose. 

Our forefathers understood the distinction between a republi- 
‘can form of government and a pure democracy, and the tend- 
ency of the legislative work of these modern statesmen is tu do 
away with that labor of our forefathers, the results of which, 
if anything, would perpetuate this Government on the face of 
the earth, ' 

But, sir, the Senator from Oklahoma has a precedent for his 
views. The President of the United States has, if I read him 
correctly, long held and entertained similar views. I remember 
reading with great interest from time to time the views upon 
government entertained by then Dr. Wilson, now President Wil- 
‘son. I think they were very similar in some respects to those 
entertained by the Senator from Oklahoma. For instance, in 
his Constitutional Government, the President says: 

1 am not repeating the famous sentence of the Massachusetts bill 
of rights “ to the end that this may be a government of laws and not of 
men. There never was such a government. Constitute them how you 
will governments are always governments of men, and no part of 
„ is better than the men to whom that part is in- 

Again he says—and I want to call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that, not only has the President criticized the spokes- 
men or the leaders of one of the great political parties, but he 
long, long since made the discovery that Jefferson and Madison 
and Washington and Hamilten and others, laboring sincerely 
though they were, in forming the Constitution, some by direct 
action and others, as Jefferson. by advice transmitted even 
from Europe to them, were mistaken. He says: 

The makers of our Federal Constitution followed the scheme as they 
found it expounded in Montesquieu, followed it with genuine scientific 
enthusiasm. The admirable expositions of the Federalist read like 
thoughtful applications of Montesquieu to the political needs and cir- 
cumstances of America. They are full of the theory of checks and 
-balances— 

Full of the theory of checks and balances— 


The President is balanced off inst Congress, Congress inst 
the President, and each against ‘the courts. Our statesmen rere 


earlier 3 quoted no one so often as Montesquieu, and they 
1 tific standard in of politics. 


quoted m always as a seien the field 


Politics is turned into mechanics under his touch. The theory of 


gravitation is supreme. 

The trouble with the theory is that vernment is not a machin 
but a living thing. It falls, not under the — 4 of fhe universe, bu 
under the theory of organic life. It is accountable to Darwin, not to 
Newton. 

The President of the United States is, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma is, an adherent of the Darwinian theory rather than, 
as he expresses it, of the Newtonian theory. 

Mr. President, I have some hesitation in criticizing the bill 
now before the Senate. I am aware of the fact that when 
legislation of this character is offered some statesmen believe 
that if criticism in turn is offered those criticizing must be 
governed by unworthy motives; that they must be held up to 
the people and the galleries in the Senate as being in favor of 
corrupt practices, or, rather, opposed to legislation purifying 
elections. Nevertheless, Mr. President, while understanding 
this tendency on the part of the “ congressional salvation army,” 
I shall, in pursuance of what I conceive to be my duty, point to 
some of the defects of this legislation. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed, nor do I believe there is a 
Senator in this body who is opposed, to any proper and consti- 
tutional legislation which will tend to purify elections or which 
will tend to prevent corruption among the electorate. There 
are, however, some of us who do not propose by our votes to 
assist in enacting legislation of the character proposed. I, for 
one, do not believe that an act or an utterance done or pub- 
Ushed tending directly or indirectly to influence a vote is per se 
| corrupt. I believe that proper information extended through 

the press, proper acts done to inform the electorate, are worthy 

acts, and should not be denounced, and the expenditure made in 
performing them should not be prohibited, as is proposed in 
this bill. In other words, I object to the same limitation upon 
the corruption of the voter by bribing him directly being ap- 
plied to a proper effort to inform him and influence him prop- 
erly, und yet no distinction is made in this proposed legislation. 

Reading on page 19, subsection (d), we find that— 

Any act shall be deemed to have been done for “ political purposes“ 
when the act is of a nature, is done with the intent, or is done in such 
a way as to influence or tend to intluence, directly or indirectly, voting. 

Not “corruptly influence,” but “tend to influence”; and this 
uct is placed in the same category as the bribing of a voter by 
money. 

There is an attempt in this bill to form a classification of or- 
ganizations which may take part in elections. The first is the 
national committee, the expenditures of which are limited, 
broadly speaking, to $400,000 in a campaign. Next are the con- 
gressional committees. Next is a committee, an association of 
persons, five or more, who may file articles of association with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

The expenditures of that committee are unlimited in this 
bill. There is no provision that only one committee shall be so 
formed. Under the provisions of this bill 500 such committees 
can be so formed; and if there is one word of limitation upon 
their expenditures contained in this bill, even by implication, 
I am unawere of it. If, by implication, it may be held that 
there is some attempt at limitation, then it would only be under 
the $400,000 lluntation applicable to the national committees, 

Then, Mr. President, under the terms of this corrupt-practices 

act the national committee itself is limited in its expenditures 
to $400,000; and either one horn of the dilemma or the other 
must be taken by those advocating the bill with reference to 
limitation or nonlimitation of expenditures of these committees 
organized by filing their articles of incorporation with Congress, 
There is a provision that they shall make a statement as to the 
subscriptions given to them. There is a provision that they 
shall make a statement as to their expeilitures, but there is no 
limitation upon their expenditures, unless, as 1 say, by implica- 
tien the courts might suy that the limitation of $400,000 placed 
upon the national committee also applies to each of these anoma- 
lous committees. 

{At this point Mr. Farr yielded for the presentation of a con- 
ference report.] 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, as I was saying, under the provi- 
sions of this bill, even granted that there might be, which I do 
not grant, by implication a limitation upon the expenditures of 
this class of committees to which I have referred as committees 
which will be formed by filing their articles of association with 
the Clerk of the House—even granting that the same limitation 
applied to the expenditures of each of those committees as would 
apply to the expenditures of the national committee—there is 
‘certainly no attempt, even by implication or otherwise, to limit 
the number of such committees; so that 5 or 15 or 50 such com- 
mittces might be formed under the ‘terms of the bill, as I read 
it, and each might expend at least the sum of $400,000 to assist 
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any one candidate or for such purposes as legitimately they can 
expend money under the provisions of the bill. 

If, on the other hand, it is claimed that the aggregate of 
expenditures of the national committee and ‘of certain com- 
mittees so formed under the terms of the bill is $400,000, in that 
event one or two committees so formed might deprive the 
national committee of the opportunity to spend one cent, which, 
of course, is a ridiculous proposition to advance. I do not 
advance it; it is contained in the bill. 

Again, Mr. President, any person taking an interest in this 
election becomes a committee under the provisions of the bill. 
That is to say, any person or number of persons associating 
themselves together as a committee or acting individually, who 
do not become a committee or association under the terms of 
the bill, are prohibited from expending money except as set 
forth therein. 

Now, sir, the woman's suffrage union or any individuals inter- 
ested in the woman's suffrage union would come under the pro- 
visions which I have just referred to, and the limitations of the 
expenditure of the woman’s union for suffrage would be $5,000 
in the campaign. 

There are persons associated together in the United States 
engaged in another great moral work, the Antisaloon League of 
the United States, who would come under the provisions which 
I have just referred to, and its legitimate expenditures would 
be under the terms of the bill limited in this election to $5,000. 
Yet we already have through the press the news that when the 
prohibition convention was held, when Gov. Hanley was nomi- 
nated as the candidate of the Prohibition Party for the Presi- 
dency, one citizen of Florida openly in the convention con- 
tributed $50,000 to the election or to the Prohibition propaganda, 
and later, we are informed by the press, this citizen upon his 
return to Florida contributed a second $50,000 for such pur- 
pose. Yet that contribution is not only denounced in this bill, 
but under the strict terms of it a party so contributing might be 
guilty of a felony, fined and imprisoned, and forever disgraced. 

The American Federation of Labor, the president of which is 
now engaged in a political campaign for the purpose of influenc- 
ing votes in behalf of one of the candidates for the Presidency, 
is the editor of a labor journal. 

The American Federation of Labor, through the columns of 
this journal, under the direction of its president, is engaged in 
offering reasons why the people of this country should support 
one candidate for the Presidency and not another. Literature 
is being sent out by this organization. A propaganda is always 
being carried on by this organization for the purpose of influ- 
encing votes in the election held in the congressional districts 
and in the States, Under the terms of the bill such influence 
or such influences so used costing beyond the limitations of 
$5,000 would be illegal. 

It is unnecessary, possibly, to say that the courts might not 
sustain the constitutionality of the act. That makes no differ- 
ence in so far as the author of tne bill is concerned. He says 
that if the act is unconstitutional the courts can change their 
decision. 

Mr. President, the intent of the bill in some respects may 
be good. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma or to any 
of his colleagues that I will go just as far as he or anyone else 
will in undertaking to secure free and fair elections, and will 
go further than he or they will in seeing that the electorate is 
informed through the public press and through any other legiti- 
mate method properly informed and properly influenced for 

‘ood, 

£ There are many matters which should be considered by the 
electorate during this campaign and in this election, matters 
aside from the ordinary routine, matters of the organization 
of a committee, the sending out of a campaign book, and print- 
ing the speeches. 

There is the powes through the prestige of the executive de- 
partment of the Government, through the different depart- 
ments themselves, through the Cabinet officers, by which cam- 
paign literature can be sent out and is being sent out without 
limitation on the cost of it. The incident which occurred here 
yesterday, painful as it might be considered in some aspects, 
is simply illustrative of the point which I am making. A Sen- 
ator in power, in office, under the terms of the bill, under the 
ruling of the Post Office Department, may send out literature 
in his own behalf costing the taxpayers, assuming that a 2-cent 
stamp simply performs its duty and makes no profit, instead of 
a thousand dollars, ten thousand dollars. This is no reflection 
upon the Senator. He had the legal right, it was so held; but 
he, n Senator In office, under the terms of the bill can expend 
$5,000 of his personal funds. A Senator now in office may use 
the franking privilege to any amount he desires. His opponent, 
contesting him before the people for the office, pays for every 
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postage stamp which he uses, and yet that opponent is limited 
to $5,000 total expenditure, while the Senator in office can also 
expend the public funds without limit. 

Mr. President, any utterance from the White House, any 
news from the State Department of the Government, is immedi- 
ately sent to the four quarters of the earth through the public 
press of the country. Every paper of whatever political com- 
plexion publishes anything emanating from the White House 
or from the departments; and therefore the party in power is 
not only able to expend the same amount of money in publicity 
or in legitimate election expenses as the party out of power, but 
is able to secure publicity which would cost millions of dollars 
instead of $400,000, which publicity is not at the beck and call 
of the party out of power. 

There have been various statements emanating from the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion and the departments with reference to very 
important matters which should be and will be considered by 
the electorate at this election, statements which I am here pre- 
pared to show at any time are in very many respects, to say the 
eta to use the mildest term, erroneous and absolutely mis- 
eading. 

I say that if it cost $5,000,000 for publicity legitimately to 
remove from the minds of the people of the United States the 
erroneous impressions which they have imbibed possibly to some 
extent from the utterances of the executive department of the 
Government such expenditures are not only legitimate but that 
if—and this is a strong statement—if our institutions are to be 
perpetuated the people must be reached with some correct infor- 
mation on various propositions which are not correctly under- 
stood we will say by the Executive or the executive departments 
of the Nation, 

Sir, we are told through the public press, we are told even in 
statements issued from the White House itself, that upon our 
southern border there are men engaged in sending out false 
reports, that those men are selfishly interested in a neighboring 
Republic, and that they are sending out constantly false reports 
for their own selfish ends to enhance the value of their prop- 
erty located in a foreign country, We are told in public speeches 
from the first speech made by the President at Mobile, Ala., 


‘down to the present time, that in all Latin American countries 


and in Mexico there are grafting concessions being held by 
American citizens, and that such citizens have attempted to 
foment difficulty. We have heard it even here upon the floor 
of the Senate that selfish interests holding grafting concessions 
in Mexico have misled or attempted to mislead the people, and 
not only that but that they caused the original trouble in 
Mexico, and that the result of their efforts was the overthrow 
of Diaz by a bloody revolution, 

We have been told that in various utterances coming from the 
executive department, we have been told it, I say, by Senators 
here upon the floor, getting their information possibly from the 
source which they considered they should seek it from, the 
source which they considered should have such information. 

Sir, the Senate was electrified and the country was astounded 
here a short time ago when the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] in attacking the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency denounced Americans in Mexico as holding thieving con- 
cessions and as having been interested in stirring up revolution. 
And the charge was also made that the Republican candidate 
and Republican leaders have in every way thrown obstacles in 
the way of the present Executive of this Government in his 
attempt to pacify and bring order out of Mexico. Oh, Mr. 
President, a change has come over the spirit of their dreams, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. FALL. 1 yield with pleasure. 

Mr. LEWIS. I only want, in order to have the Record clear, 
to sny that the reference of the able Senator from New Mexico 
to the Senator from Illinois is to myself, and not to my colleague 
[Mr. SHermMan]. It is I who am responsible for the declaration 
referred to. The Senator is correct. I made those allegations 
upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois 
a question. Has the distinguished Senator from IHinois read 
the acceptance speech of his candidate for the Presidency? 

Mr. LEWIS. I would answer that I have read it. 

Mr. FALL. Did the able Senator from Illinois discover, after 
his very careful reading of that most benutiful flow of language, 
anything to substantiate’ the charges which he made here 
against the Republicans and their candidate for the Presidency? 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say that I assume the President felt 
that my own accusations were so thoroughly sustained that it 
was unnecessary. for him to refer to them. ` 
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Mr. FALL. At any rate, although the President had made Mr. FALL. I defy the Senator from Oklahoma to point to 


the same charges before, he has not made them since. 

Mr. LEWIS. I concede to the able Senator, though in a more 
serious vein, that I was attracted to the fact that in the Presi- 
dent’s acceptance there was an absence of matters referred to 
by the distinguished President in an address which he had de- 
livered to Congress upon the same subject; and I assumed that 
possibly his object was to force the issues in this campaign to 
the real material things within the Government—the domestic 
policy—rather than to have them wander off upon matters in 
which there had been so much uncertainty and, possibly, so 
little of real information as there had been on certain col- 
lateral matters of Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I am grateful to the Senator from 
Illinois. {í agree with him that I think there was a very studied 
effort upon the part of the President of the United States to 
avoid the issue which the Senator himself undertook to inject 
into this campaign. I think that the President displayed more 
discretion, sir, with due deference to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. than that Senator has displayed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHILTON in the Chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. FALL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator from New Mexico disagree 
with the long-time policy of the Senate of the United States, 
that party lines should cease at tidewater and at our own 
boundaries? 

Mr. FALL. I did not exactly understand the Senator's ques- 
tion. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator whether or not he agrees with 
the long-time policy of the Senate of the United States that 
party lines should cease at tidewater? 

Mr, FALL. Mr. President, 1 have proven, I think, before 
in my course, not only as a Senator but as a citizen, that I be- 
lieve that no matter what administration was in power when 
the country was in danger partisanship should cease; but I 
have not yet so far sunk my own convictions, nor surrendered 
my commission as a Senator here in this body, as to agree that 
the President of the United States is always right. I propose 
to support my country. If the President of the United States 
is lending my country into danger, if the President of the 
United States is misleading the people of the United States as 
to facts, and calling upon them to follow him, and I am able 
to impede his progress in the wrong direction, or if I am able 
to disabuse the minds of the people of the United States, then, 
sir, I hold a commission here to do that very thing, and I shall 
perform it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. Does not the able Senator think that the duty 
of adviser should be performed without making a partisan 
issue of our relations to foreign countries? - 

Mr. FALL. Oh, of course, Mr. President; but we have ap- 
parently, in so far as the Mexican question is concerned, no 
foreign issue at all. Mexico, the President of the United States 
told us, has no government. He told us repeatedly that Mexico 
has no government. The people of Mexico to-day themselves 
Say they have no government; but the President of the United 
States found a man whom, he says, he has recognized, consti- 
tuted, and made as the de facto representative of some de facto 
government in Mexico—his creature. You say that I shall not 
criticize his act in creating him. Of what timber is the Senator 
from Oklahoma built? What is his idea? What is his concep- 
tion of his duty as a Senator? I can gather some conception 
of it from his words. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President ý 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield further? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. When a question arose in the Senate with re- 
gard to our relations to a foreign country, I should on such an 
occasion give the best advice I could in relation to the matter, 
in order to promote what I believe to be the best interest of our 
country; but I1—— 

Mr. FALL. Oh—— 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment, if the Senator pleases, since he 
asked me what I would do. In doing so, I would not do that as 
a Democrat, but 1 would do it as an American. I would dis- 
card the party issue in dealing with Mexico or with Belgium 
or with Germany or with France or with Great Britain. 


one act of his in the Senate of the United States with reference 
to Mexico or any foreign country which has not been the act 
of a partisan scrvilely following the man who temporarily is 
his leader. 

Mr. President, as I said, there is certainly a very grave mis- 
conception in the minds of a very many good, sincere, honest, 
and earnest people in the United States concerning the interest 
of Americans in Mexico—a very grave and serious misappre- 
hension. The President apparently does not understand that 
what he has often referred to as “a concession,” through which 
he seems to imagine that some American has obtained some 
advantage over the Mexican people by the use of graft or cor- 
rupt practices with some Mexican official—the President of the 
United States does not seem to have the slightest correct im- 
pression, at least as to what a Mexican concession is. 

Mr. President, for this Recorp, I want to say to the Senators 
here, I am going to have printed, with their permission and 
consent, one railroad concession, one smelting concession, so 
called, one manufacturing concession, and possibly one or two 
other concessions, for the purpose of showing that there is no 
country under heaven to-day which has laws and practices such 
as are carried out in Mexico, that has undertaken, as has Mexico, 
to restrict and restrain capital for the benefit of the people of 
Mexico, and that the whole power of the Mexican Government 
itself might be retained upon every such investment of capital. 
There is not a concession, so called, held by an American citi- 
zen entitling him to do business under the federal laws in the 
Republic of Mexico in any line; not one concession or contract 
under which one American is doing business to-day in Mexico, 
nor has there been during the time of Porfirio Diaz, which is not 
an act of the Mexican Congress. 

We hear oi mining concessions. There is no such thing in 
Mexico as a mining concession. One acquires a mining claim 
under the law in Mexico exactly as the people in the western 
part of the United States acquire such claims. The miner pro- 
ceeds to work that mining claim without asking the permission 
of any official or anyone whomsoever. Mining is a public busi- 
ness in Mexico; mining is declared by the Mexican law a public 
utility. It is under the restrictions and protection of the Fed- 
eral Government. You need no mining concession to work a 
mine; you need no oil concession, and you get no oil concession 
in Mexico. You drill an oil well and sell the product from it. 
Yet we are told daily of the grafting concessions. 

Why, sir, what is ordinarily meant by an “oil concession ” 
is this: When the party owning an òil well desires to dispose of 
his product and to build a pipe line for that purpose he must 
secure the right of eminent domain, so that he may go over 
public property or over the property of his neighbor. He then 
applies for a contract enabling him to do so. Obtaining such con- 
tract, he must put up a bond with the Mexican Government as 
a part of his contract, and in return therefor the utmost conces- 
sion which he gets is an exemption from import duties upon 
the material for the pipe line. He pays his taxes; he guaran- 
tees that he will expend a certain amount of money for the 
development of the country, enabling him to get oil to market, 
Mexico wants the oil; and, in consideration of it all, the Gov- 
ernment gives him the right of eminent domain and an exemp- 
tion from import duties into Mexico on his machinery, So 
much for your grafting oil concessions. 

The same is true of other concessions. I hold here in my 
hand a railroad concession. I will not undertake to read it, but 
I am going to ask, after referring to one or two portions of it, 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. It is the general form 
used in Mexico, and similar terms are placed in every contract 
for the building of every railroad in Mexico. Why, these graft- 
ing Americans who go into Mexico and open up the country and 
ask for the privilege of building a railroad must, in the first 
place, before they are allowed to file their articles of incorpora- 
tion, declare the exact amount of their capital stock which will 
be applied to the business of that road in Mexico. Before they 
are allowed to issue a bond they must have the permission of 
the Mexican department of communications, corresponding to 
our Interstate Commerce Commission. The amount of bonds 
which they may issue is limited by that commission, Every 
railroad built becomes the property of the Mexican Government 
in 99 years, with all of its rolling stock, all of its stations, all 
of its sidetracks, and all of its properties, of whatsoever kind, 
free of bonded indebtedness. These are a few of the facts. 

As a preliminary to every such railroad concession, it is 
necessary to make an application for it before the department of 
communications and publie works. The contract is entered into 
between the secretary of that department and the party seeking 
the so-called concession. That contract must be submitted to 
and approved by the National Congress of Mexico, passed upon 
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in open session through both branches, certified by the officers 
of the Congress to the President of the Republic, who in turn 
certifies it to the secretary before it becomes lawful. In every 
contract, in every railroad concession, under which every 
American or any other foreign road or domestic road is con- 
structed in Mexico, the maximum rates which may be charged 
for passenger traffic and the maximum freight rates are fixed 
absolutely once and for all in the contract. They can not be 
varied by the other party; but every three months he submits 
his tariff sheet to the department, and the department may 
reduce the figures to the figures which to it seem proper. We 
have no snch law in the United States, In this concession, to 
which I refer, which is the ordinary and usual form, article 
9 provides: 

As a maximum for the transportation of passengers and merchandise 
the company shall charge the following rates: 

PASSENGERS, 

For the a of each emcee for kilometer run—- 

First class: Six cents Mexican money, 3 cents American money. 

Second class: Four cents Mexican money, 2 cents American money. 

These are the maximum passenger rates allowed to this com- 
pany, which has lost during this revolution 547 bridges. You 
can imagine what that road cost to build—from $75,000 to 
$100,000 per mile with not one dollar of subvention or of sub- 
sidy or of assistance given by the Mexican Government, but 
only the right to import the steel necessary for the laying of its 
tracks for five yenrs free of duty. There is no exemption from 
taxation, no special privileges of any kind or character, and 
the rates are limited to 3 cents a mile, American money, first 
class, and 2 cents a mile, American money, second class. 

The charges for telegrams are fixed in the contract itself, 
and those charges constitute the maximum, subject to revision 
by the Mexican department without appeal. There are also 
regulations as to the storage of goods; in fact, every possible 
precaution is taken, and, as I have said, the amount of bonds 
which may be issued is limited, the amount of stock which may 
be applicable to its use is limited; and I say to you, sir, without 
fear of contradiction, that there is no State in the United 
States which in its railroad laws throws such protection around 
the interests of the citizens of that State as does the Mexican 
railroad law, and contracts around the citizens of the states 
in the Republic of Mexico. The same thing, sir, I may say is 
true of the other concessions, i ; 

Here, Mr. President, as a portion of my remarks at this time, 
I ask that there may be printed the following contract for a con- 
cession, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Chair hears none. i 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

No. V. A contract entered into under the railroad law of the 29th 
of Ap 1899, between Mr. Leandro Fernandez, ry of State, 
and of the Department of Communications and Public Works, in repre- 
sentation of the executive of the union, and in representation of the 
Sierra Madre and Pacific Railroad Co.; to subdivide into two separate 
contracts the concession contract that embraces several lines of raliroad 
in the States of Sonora and Chihuahua, dated the 28th of March, 1904, 
together with its actions and amendments of the 14th of May, 5 
23d of October, 1906, and the 12th of May, 1908; the first contract 
of which is as follows: 

Anricin I. The Sierra Madre and Pacific Railroad Co. ts authorized, 
on its own account or on the account of ‘the company or companies 
that it 5 for the purpose, to construct and exploit for 
a term of years, la accordance with the provisions of the rail- 
road law of the 29th of April. 1899, the fo ng lines of railroad in 
the states of Sonora and thuahua : 

I. A line that shall commence at the station of Del Rio, on the 
Naco-Cananea Railroad, or a near-by point, and shall terminate on a 

int at a distance of 20 or 30 kilometers from the boundary line with 

e United States, and situated on the boundery line between the 
states of Sonora and Chibuahua. 

II. A line that sball commence at the termination of the first and 
shall unite with the Rio Grande Sierra Madre and Pacific, at a suitable 

— . the approval of the Department of Communications and 

IIL. A line which shall be a continuation of the former, to its union 
with the Mexican Central Railroad, at a point which shall also be 


agreed upon. 

IV. A line that shall unite the Naco & Cananea Railroad with the 
Sonora Raliroad, 

ART, II. Within six months the concessionaire company shall com- 
mence its surveys of the lines herein granted to tt, giving the depart- 
ment of communications and public works 15 days’ previous notice of 
the time and place when and where the surveys are to commence. 

Ant. III. concessionaire company ll complete the construction 
of at least 100 Kilometers by the 25th of November, 1910, and another 
30 kilometers, at least, in each one of the following 4 but so that 
all the lines shall be completed by the 25th of November, 1920. 

ART, 5 gauge of the road between the interior flanges of 
the rails shal) be 1 meter 435 millimeters, or 914 milimeters, at the 
ny, maps. 

1 meter and 435 millimeters 
kil f h 


Tadil, as well as the 
department of communications and publie works, in conformity with the 
technical rulings of the railroad law. 


` 


The road shall be operated by steam. å 

ArT. V. The company shall contribute every month hereafter, com- 
mencing cn the Ist of this month, and for the whole term of the conces- 
sion, the sum of 230 * —.— for the railroad-in tion fund. 

In the event that company makes use of the authorization granted 
to it to construct the line from a point-on line No. 5 to Agiabampo, the 
department of communications shall determine the sum to be contrib- 
uted for the said fund. . 
33 VI. The company shall have its principal domicile at Canama, 


ArT. VII. The period for the free importation of the materials 
5 which are embraced by article 74 of the railroad law shall 


ve 2 duration, reckoned from the 7th of April, 1964, 

Arr. VIII. The right of way, referred to by rule 1, article 74, of 

the said railroad law, shall be the indispensable width for the construc- 

tion of the road and its railroad properties, without exceeding 70 meters. 
Art. IX. As a maximum for the transportation of passengers and 

merchandise, the company shall charge the following rates: 


PASSENGERS. 
For the transportation of each passenger for kilometer run: 


Cents. 
Pint — . ̃ —— ß — | O 
rr rer 1 


Every passenger shall be allowed the free transportation of his 
baggage in the following proportion: 


The company shall be under no obligation to receive less than 20 
cents for each passenger, whatever be the distance traveled by him. 


MERCHANDISE. 


The freight on each ton of 1,000 kilograms per kilometer traveled: 


First class 

Second class 

Third class 
ss. 


0618 
A Hsin a a agem aes * 0 OOS 
Eleventh class 22. 28. — — 282 
Twelfth class —— 0400 


The company shall not be bound to receive a amount less than 50 
cents for any quantity of freight, whatever be the distance over which 
it may have to be transported. 

BE eyed of baggage and express shall pay 15 cents per ton and per 
ometer. 

In no case shall foreign goods imported over the company's line 
oe, better rates than similar Mexican goods. $ 

‘or the transportation of coal the company shall charge 3 cents per 
ton and per kilometer. 

All national products transported over a distance greater than 150 
kilometers and destined for exportation shall enjoy a reduction of 50 
per cent in tbe rates fixed by this contract, pro evidence of the 
exportation thereof is properly shown. 


TELEGRAMS. 


The charges for telegrams transmitted over the company’s line 
passengers, shippers, or consignees of freight on matters connected wi 
the rallroau service shall not exceed the following: 

For each message containing up to 10 words, over and above the 
date, add and signature, transmitted by the company’s Ine over a 
distance of 1 kilometers, 15 cents. 2 

For each additional word contained in the message over the first 10 
words the proportional part of 15 cents as charged for 10 words shall 
be paid at the most. 

STORAGE. 


Whenever the owners or consignees of 
remove them from the warehouses within 48 hours, after receiving no- 
tice of their arrival they shall pay 1 cent per day for the first 15 days 
for indivisib.e fractions of 1 kilograms and 2 cents for ct nage! 
that may elapse after the first 15. Precious metals and artic’ 
value shall pay double the above rates for each 200 pesos in value or 
per fraction of 200 pesos The company shall also be-allowed to charge 
whatever may be necessary to cover the expenses of ving and de- 
livering freight at the warehouses. 

Art. X. For the transit of trains of other rallroads over tts tracks 
the company shall charge 60 per cent of its regular tariff rates on the 
goods and passengers so transported. 

Art. XI. With regard to the effects produced by a forfeiture as pu 
vided by article 46 of the said railroad law, the four lines mentioned in 
article 1 of this contract are considered as different sections. 

It isa that in the event the forfelture of any of the sald Ines 
should be declared the company shall forfeit part of the deposit of 
61,735 pesos, which is mentioned in article 13, in the following propor- 


s have not appeared to 


tion: 

Piret section, (Cite: 1) 5 y pean aerate — $14, 800 

Second section (line 2)... Li 22.500 

Third section (line 3)------------..-.-.---- rere 

Furt section. in . T—T— 0 
29. —̃—ü— —— eee. 61, 735 


Art. XII. In accordance with the provisions of article 29 of the said 
railroad law bo other contract shall be entered into during a term of 
10 rs, reckoned from the 7th of April, 1904, to build, either in whole 
or in part, parallel lines to those granted by this concession within a 
zone ot 30 kilometers on each side of the railroad. 

ART. XIII. The deposit of $61.735 in bonds of the consolidated public 
debt made by the Pompey in the general federal treasury guarantees 
the performance of the obligations that the concessionaire assumes un- 
der this contract. 

Art. XIV. This contract substitutes and stands in the place of the 
concession contracts of the 28th of March, 1904, the one of the 13th of 
May, 1905, together with their amendments of the 28d of October, 1906, 


1916. 
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and of the 12th of May, 1908, in all that the sald contracts may con- 
tain applicable to the construction and exploitation of the four lines 
mentioned in article 1 of this contract. J 
LEANDRO FERNANDEZ. 
Tomás MacMANUS. 
It is a copy. 


Mexico, June 1, 1908, 

Mr. FALL, This contract was afterwards approved by the 
Mexican Congress, and is one of the contracts under which a 
large British, Canadian, and American corporation is seeking to 
operate a railroad in Mexico. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, u State agreement for the 
erection of a sawmill, paper mill, and furniture factory. The 
same precaution is thrown around it to guard the interests of 
the people of Mexico in this contract as in the railroad contract, 
the same provision practically as to forfeiture unless the law 
is strictly complied with, and every agreement contained in it 
is strictly complied with. No more special privileges are 
granted, nothing like the special privileges granted by many 
of the municipalities of this country to Americans for building 
street railroads or waterworks or electric-light plants. I ask 
at this point that this form of concession granted by the gov- 
ernor of the State of Chihuahua be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Enrique C. Creel, provisional and constitutional governor of the free 
and sovereign State of Chihuahua, to its inhabitants, know 
That in execution of the power which the law concedes of June 27, 


GILBERTO MONTIEL, Subsceretary. 


1896, conceded to me, I bave decided to grant to the Company, 
the concession which said corporation solicited in order to estahlleh 
various industries In the districts of Galeana and Guerrero, on the base 
of the aa ar, stipulatious : 

Auen I. The N 5770 shall establish in the districts of 
anos and Guerrero, in the State of Chihuahua, the following-named 

ustries : 

1. Sawmills: Machinery, with all the necessary appurtenances to 
saw lumber, togetaer with officers which are necessary for the carrying 
on of this industry. 


2. Paper mill: A factory to produce paper of all kinds. 

= Chile ag E A factory for furniture and all kinds of wooden 
articles. 

Arr. II. The ——-—- Company shall begin with the installation of the 


industries to which the foregoing article refers within 12 months, and 
obligates Itself to have installed each one of them in the course of two 
years successively, or, in other words, within a period of six years. 

ART. III. The Company obligates itself to invest in the in- 
staliution of the above-mentioned industries and in the carrying on and 
working of the same a capital of not less than $200,000, which fact shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the executive. 

RT. IV. The company shall be exempt for the term of 10 years, 
counted from the time in which each one of said industries be estab- 
lished, from any kind of tax or contribution to the State or munici- 
pality on the capital invested in the installation or the carrying on of 
such Industries. 

This exemption comprises the products as well as the taxes on the 
bonds of the company. > 

ART. V. Within the term of two years at least one of the industries 

to which Article I refers must be established, in which a capital of not 
less than $50,000 shall be employed. 
Arr. VI. The tracts of land situated in the districts of Galeana and 
Guerrero, which the company has acquired, shall be exempt from the 
Parent of contributions to the State or municipality for a perlod of 
0 years counted from the date on which the paper factory shall be 
in operation, with the stipulation that said factory commerces to 
operate at the latest within 3 years from the date of his concession, 

Art. VII. The enterprise may esablish a commissary to cater ex- 
clusively to its employees and laborers and said store shall also be 
exempt from all taxes of State or municipality for the term of 10 
zeara, with the exception of the taxes on hquofs and intoxicating 

nks. 

ART. VIII. The company, its partners, shareholders, employees, and 
workmen must consider themselves Mexicans, even though all or some 
of their nnmber be foreigners, and sball be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the State and of the Republic, without being allowed 
to claim at any time, in regard to matters connected with this con- 
cession, any pTi of being foreigners, under any form whatever; 
and they shall only have such rights, and the means to support them, 
as the jaws of the Republic concede to the Mexicans, so that in con- 

uence in said matters the foreign diplomatic agent shall not be 
able to interfere in any wav. 

Arr. IX. The fulfilling of this contract is guaranteed by the cor- 
poration by a deposit of 53 000 in cash or honds of the State, made in 
the general treasury, within 60 days from the date of this contract. 

Art. X. The present concession shall become void for one of the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Failure to make deposit: For not making the deposit to which 
the foregoing article refers. 

2. Fa‘iure to commence work: For not commencing work within the 
limits specified by articie No. 2. 

3. Failure to establish industries within time limit: For not estab- 
lishing any of the industries to which article No. 1 refers within the 
limit of two years. 

4. Noncompliance with article 21 Ley de Hacienda: For any other 
stipulation which article No 21 of the Ley de Hacienda of the State 
decrees. 

Giyen in the palace of the executive in Chihuahua, on the 13th 
day of December, 1904. 


E. CREEL, 

I. Cortazan, Scerctary. 
(Copy from translation.) b 
Mr. FALL. Following this, Mr. President, I have here a 


contract between Gen. Manuel Gonzales Cosio, secretary of 
state, and the department of fomento colonization and in- 


dustries, representing the federal executive, and Mr. Tomas 
Macmanus, jr., in representation of blank, for the establishment 
of a smelting plant at some point on the district of Guerrero, 
State of Chihuahua. 

I shall not underiake to call attention in my limited time to 
the different matters contained in this concession, but I want 
to say that the rights of the Mexican people and of the Republie 
are protected as they are not protected in any State in this 
Union of which I have any knowledge—practically, reason- 
ably, sensibly, and yet strictly and firmly protected. Not only 
that, but they compel the concessionaire company to agres that 
in its assay office and in ifs smelting plant it shall receive and 
support six students from the engineering school of Mexico at 
its own expense. The same thing is true of every concession of 
like character granted under the Diaz administration in Mexico. 

I offer this contract for concession and ask that it may be 
printed in the Record as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The Chair hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Contract entered into between Gen. Manuel Gonzalez Cosio, seere- 
tary of state, and the department of fomento colonization and industries, 
i Deane | the Federal executive, and Mr. Tomas Macmanus, jr., in 
representation of or the establishment of a smelting 
plant at some point in the district of Guerrero, State of Chihuahua. 

ARTICLE I. is hereby authorized to construct and 
exploit iu the district of Guerrero, State of Chihuahua, and within the 
time given in article 7, a smelting plant for the treatment of all kinds 
of metals or minerals that may contain gold, silver, platinum, fron, 
copper, lead zine, tin,-antimony, nickel, cobalt, manganese, bismu 
and arsenic, and the said sball enjoy the rights an 
submit to the obligations established in the present contract. 

ART, II. The smelter shall bave the minimum capacity to treat 200 
metrie tons of mineral rock per day. 

ART. III. During the term of this contract neither the capitals used 
in the construction of the smelting plant or in the acquisition of lands 
for the buildings which may be raised or in the works destined to 
said exploitation, nor the shares of Stock or bonds which ——— 
may issue, shall be subject to any Federal tax, with the understanding 
that the tax paid in the shape of stamps or the “stamp tax” is not 
ineInded in these exemptions. 

ART. IV. Shali have the right to export the products of the smelting 
plant, submitting to the rulings actually in force relative to the stamp 
tax, smelting. assaying, and rone dues, and shall enjoy the franchises 
to which article 9 of the law of March 27, 1897, refers, but with the 
understanding that the exemption from dues shall be on three one- 
thousandths of the silver in the lead bullions and on ten one-thousandths 
in the copper bullions that the smelter may produce, having to pay 
entire said dues for the over-remaining contents of this metal and with- 
out enjoying any exemption for the gold. 

ART. V. Shall also have the Hight to import free of duty, for once 
only, the machinery, apparatus of all kinds, materials, and accessories 
which may be necessary for the construction of the smelter subject matter 
of this contract, having for the purpose to present to the department of 
fomento detailed lists of the effects that he may have to import when 
he may need them, provided this be done within the time stipulated in 
the present contract for the construction works, specifying in said lists 
the number, quantity, and quality of the effects and observing for their 
importation the prescriptions of circular letter No. 106 of June 25, 
1900, of the department of finance and whatever limitations the depart- 
ment of fomento may make. 

The effects that 75 be needed shall be imported by Mr. Greene to be 
earns exclusively In the construction of the smelter; but should he 
sell or apply to other uses any of these articles or effects the department 
of finance shall exact the payment of the respective duties, without this 
payment exempting him from the penallies which the laws establish for 
smuggling. 

ART. VI. All the concessions and franchises of this contract contained 
1 nee preceding articles shall cease to exist the 17th day of December, 


_ OBLIGATIONS OF THE CONCESSIONARY, 


Ant. VII. Shall begin the construction works for the smelting plant 
within six months, to be reckoned from the date of the promulgation of 
this contract, and said works shall be terminated, at the latest, within 
two years from the same date, with the definite obligation of fixing in 
sane time the locality for the crection of the smelter to which Article I 
refers, 

ART. VIII. Is obliged to invest, within the term of this concession, in 
the construction of the smelting plant, subject matter of this contract, 
and in the works that same may require, as the building of offices, rail- 
ways. transportation material, implements, accessories. and machinery, 
the sum of $200,000 Mexican currency. 

Shall justify this investment before the department of fomento by 
presenting the pay ro'is, bids of lading, books of accounts, etc., whether 
original or in certified copies, or else by whatever means the depart- 
ment of fomento may indicate. 

ART. IX. As soon as the smelting plant is terminated, obligates him- 
self to smelt 3 100 tons of mineral, and in order to prove that he is 
complying with this obligation be shall send annually to the department 
of fomento a statement sufficient] 
said department of the number o 
smelted in the plant. 

ART. X. Is obliged to send to the department of fomento at the end 
of each fiscal year whatever information and statistical and economic 
data it may ask for and need, for the better study of the mining in- 
dustry of the country. 

Art. XI. Is also obliged to admit within his smelting plant the- 
students of the National School of Engineers who may have to make 
their practice there, giving them all tbe necessary data for thelr use 
and advancement. 


attested to, in the opinion of the 
tons of mineral rock that may be 


ART. XII. Shall appoint as attorney, domiciled in this capital, at the 
latest three months after the publication of this contract, sufficiently 
nuthorized to treat with the department of fomento in all matters 
relating to the present contract. 
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Ant. XIII. Can not transfer in whole or in part the franchises 
granted him in this concession to another person or compa —— without 
the previous permission and approbation of the 1 0 


and under no consideration can he do it to a foreign Government or — 
agent nor allow them as associates. 

Ant, XIV. As guaranty for the fulfillment of the o tions here! 
contracted, within the month ee h the publication of this yep 


shall deposit in the National Bank of Mexico the sum -of 
recognized bonds of the public debt, which he shall dose in the case ot 
moncompliance 7 — tions of Article VII of this contract, 
and which shall be to him upon the termination of the con- 
struction of the 8 

During the time in which the bonds shall be in deposit, and there 
not 8 any reason for declaring the forfeiture of the contract, 
receive the interest coupons of the bonds, — as they become due, 
upon orders to this effect from the department of fomento. 

“GENERAL CLAUSES. 


Arr. XV. This contract shall ha ve no force or effect for not constitut- 
ing the deposit within the time and in the manner mentioned in the 
foregoing article and shall forfeit for any of the following causes: 

I. For not fixing the locality for the erection of the —— plant 
2 the construction works of same within the time given 
n Article 0 

II. For not terminating the construction of the smelting plant in 
the time fixed in the same Article VII. 

III. For not proving in the manner indicated in Article VIII the 
investment of capital therein mentioned. 

IV. For -suspend the treatment of ores (or smeltin 
during four cunsecutlve months or else for smelting — . 
less than 30 tons of mineral per day as an average. 

V. For transferring ‘tais contract or any of its concessions to a pri- 
vate individual or company without the permission and — — of 
the Government. 

VI. For transferring this contract.or any of its concessions to any 
foreign Government or agent of same or for admitting them as asso- 


ein tes. 
In of the cases specified shall lose the deposit, Which according 
to Arti XIV he must erp ania 


In the I, II III. IV. and lg eee besides, the con- 
cexsions-and franchises grau him herein. 
If the forfeiture is Sante for -the reason given in Fraction VI. 
shall incur the Joss of all the rights, goods, and properties of 
all_kinds relating to this contract, all these becoming the property of 
the nation without ner having to pay any indemnity. 

In every case, and before making the ö declaration of 
forfeiture, the de ent of fomento shall * a prudent 
length of time within which to present his d 

ART. 3 ‘It is an understood condition of this contract that the 
said declaration of forfeiture, for -whatever cause it may be made, 
Shall be made a 3 by the . of 8 

hoever cceed him in 


Arr, XVII. and w. may su his rights, as 
well as the: — — — an4 — persons who may have 
a common int th him, shall always be considered as Mexicans 
in all matters rela to the present contract, consequently shall 
be sub. conclusively to the jurisdiction of the courts of Re- 
public in all the business and matters ‘the cause which 
shall take place within Its territory. wait ith 1 

, in 


Foreigners and their successors who ar cena 
whatever character, shall never be = to ge regarding matters 
relatin: = aea con rights of foreigners, in whatever form 
be done, and shall only have the . and the means 
of ma a them effective that the laws of the Republic grant to 
-Mexicans without therefore any diplomatic foreign agents having any 
right of 8 


ART. ` 
in all 


ed for all the of time the impediment may last 
and two months more. 
In any of cases shall present the Federal Executive 


fact of not presenting d proofs within the allotted 
ti shall be barred from erya in any case the circumstances 
of a fortuitous or Bes majeure case. 

ART. XIX. All the concessions made in the t contract shall 
be understood to be given without prejudice to the other 8 which 
the concessionaire or the companies which may succeed him may have 
according to the laws without the need of concessions. 

to the approval of Con- 


org Gone — kae * 3 Berg submi 

a ‘ore it can have 

XXI. L Mec eeie’ this contract shall be furnished by the 
shall be issued in duplicate, one for each con- 


concessionaire, oa at oe, 
the City of Mexico the 3d day of December, 1904. 
MANUEL GONZALEZ COSIO. 
MAS 


Made ` 
NUS, Jr. 

Mr. FALL, Following this contract I have another from the 
‘State of Chihuahua. The different States in the ‘Federal Re- 
public, under the Constitution of the Republic, have the right, 
of course, to grant railroad concessions or contracts within the 
State boundaries for purely State roads. The contract which 
I have here is for the construction of smelting plants, reduc- 
‘tion plants, building of wagon roads, building of State roads, 
telephone lines, ‘telegraph ‘lines, and for like purposes! ‘The 
rates to be charged for hauling freights by the railroad are lim- 
ited and provided for in the concession. The uses of the rail- 
road are provided for in the concession. The uses of the smelter 
and of the works of the company are provided for in the con- 
cession. Nothing is left to chance. Nothing is left to construc- 


tion The rights of the people of the State of Chihuahua are 
guaranteed more absolutely than under the laws of any State 
of the Union of which I have any knowledge. 

' 'I want to say, sir, that under this concession the company 
constructed a wagon road. 105 miles in length that cost $350,000, 
low into the deepest canyons and up over the highest moun- 
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tains in the Sierra Madre Range. Through the use of that road, 
constructed by one of these “ grafting" American companies at 
its own cost and expense, Gen. Pershing’s forces were enabled 
to penetrate into the fastnesses of the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
Mr. President, I ask permission at this point that the contract 
to which I have referred may be printed as part of my remarks, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Contract entered into between Jose Maria Sanchez, constitutional 
ren ad interim ot the free and sovereign State of Chihuahua, for 
one part, and the for the other part, for the estab- 
lishment of various industries in the State, under the following bases: 
is autherized by the present contract to estab- 


a for its own account, or for the account of the company or com- 
* 8 it organizes, the follow’ 


industries 
A. such places as may be selected in the Stat and particularly 
— the districts of Bravos, Guerrero, Rayon, and eana, reduction 


2 r nae Lal smelters), each with a capacity of treating at least 
ons per 
B. Within the State, and culariy within the same districts, mis- 
—— — ng of every kind of merchandise to the em- 
8 workmen, and laborers employed by the company, without in- 
ne sale of ager aby = 1 
e exploitation of mi some districts of the State, and 
especial y in the said States of Bravos, Guerrero, Rayon, and d Galeana. 
One or more railroads within the territo og of the State for the 
transportation of ores from the mines exploited by oe com ag? for 
its account, to the mills or smelters which may be established by virtue 


of this con on. The lines shall have the width determined 
by the railroad regulations of the Federal Government at the election of 
i Pae tela 

e 


24 and telephone lines Which said company may need 
for the objects o e same. 

F. One or more bydraulic plants = 5 motive power and 
transm n of c force, purpose the water of the 
Aros River, in accordance with t 5 game on granted by the Fed- 
eral Government, and such other streams as may be available nae 
concession from 3 or State Governments. as the case ma 


ease, 
said compan 


Galeana, or in 
Second, The capital which is . in the construction and estab- 


3 of the reduction works, in railroads, N and telephone 
lines, buildings, stores, and other works necessary for the ind es to 
which this “ae aon refers, as also the s sage which they are 


be exempt from 

20 years. 
Third. During the mme 2 of 20 rs the minerals extracted 
from the mines and treated in the redu 3 owned by the com- 
foe eee imposed by exist- 


in the reduction works herein referred to 
to the concessionary com- 
pany or 5 shall pay at the rate 1 per cent on their value, 
according to assay. 


Fifth. During the same period of 20 years the employees of the com- 
rking fo 


pany workin r the same for salary are exempted from the payment 
of personal Tares to the State. This exemption does not include: per- 
=o municipal taxes —.— must be paid. 


In case the com y should — aR lands and water of private 
property for the installat S f Its reduction works and — — — 
— te their exploitation = that of the mines, as also for elec’ 


installations, railways, telegraph, and telephone-lines, the company ‘shall 
be at liberty to obtain them their pia — — in — it 92 
not be le to arrange with them on a fair basis, it may ask for 


the expropriation of the same under the relative laws in force. 

Seven The work of ‘construction of the reduction works shall be 
commenced with in. a ‘period of six months, and be completed within 
two years —— and the other industr as soon as may be con- 
venient to the interests of the company, but within a term not to ex- 


six ante, 

‘Eighth. The — 3 itself to admit five pupils from the 
State schools, who will be sent to it by the direction of the Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of pacuan instruction in the mines and shops 
of the concern, as also in se obliga works, 

Ninth. The 3 Hkewise obligates itself to permit the transpor- 
tation, over — roads it may construct, of the 
employees, school supplies, goes effects pertaining to the public 
service, as also the transmission of telegraphic att telephone messages, 
relation to public service, without payment on the rt of the State. 
All such services shall — ordered by the governor of State. 

Tenth. The railroad or railroads which may be constructed shall be 
dedicated to the t rtation of the ores from the mines of the com- 
pany to its reduction works, but they may be placed at the service of 
the public. as also the telegraph and telephone lines, after the approval 
by the executive of the respective tariffs of freight, passenger, and 
message charges. 

Eleventh. The railroad, telegraph, and — aero Hnes the company 
-_ establish this concession shall be subject, in so far as relates 

eir establishment and exploitation, to all the laws, regulations, and 
provisions on the subject of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones of the 
ederation, until those of the State shall be issned. 

Twelfth. The 3 telegraph. and telephone lines the company 
may construct under this concession shall be such as the laws of the 
Republic consider as of the jurisdiction of the State, and if it treated of 
those which should be reputed as general lines of communication, the 
company must o the respective concessions from the General Gov- 
ernment. 

Thirteenth. The wagon road being a public ph ie municipal lands 
may be occupied for their construction, in a zone of 10 meters in width. 
aad tomer tof — over lands of private ownership, which 
not be gratuitously granted, 
government to make 


may 


necessary arrangements, and in case it is indis- 


it shall be left in charge of the State , 


1916. 


Bae it shall proceed to the expropriation by reason of public 


Fourteenth. The company guarantees compliance with the obligations 
imposed upon it by this concession by a deposit of $5,000, which shall 
be — 705 into the general treasury of the State within 60 days after the 
publication of this concession. 

Fifteenth, This concession can not be transferred to other person or 
company, without the prior approval of the executive of the State. 

Sixteenth, The company, for all the effects of this concession, shall 
be considered as Mexican, even though all or some of its members be 
foreigners, and it or they shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
tribunals of the State and of the Republic, without right to plead rights 
of foreigners at any time, and shall only have the rights and means o 
enforcing them which the laws of the proue grant to Mexicans, and 
therefore foreign diplomatic agents can have no right to intervene in 
such matters relating to this contract. 

Seventeenth. For the construction of the railways to which section 
d“ of the first clause refers, the company will present previously to 
the executive for 5 the corresponding blue print (drawings) 
In compliance with che provisions of article 29, division 3 of the stamp- 
tariff law in force. 

Eighteenth. With the construction of said railroads, it is understood 
that the prohibited zone will not be invaded, which has already ob- 
tained concessions granted by the executive for the construction and 
8 of various railways, etc., within the territory of the State. 

ineteenth. concession will cease: 

1, For not commencing the work for the establishment of the reduc- 
tion works at any of the mines belonging to the company, and to in- 
stali same in the terms set out in the seventh clause. 

2. For not constituting the deposit of $5,000, to which clause 14 
refers, within the period ef time specified. 

8 For not completely installing within 8 of two years, at 
one of the reduction works. as expressed in clause T. 

4. For not proving within the term of six years the investment of 
$1,000,000 in the construction and exploitation of the industries ex- 


pressed in this contract. 
rovisions of clause 15. or for the transfer 


5. For violation of the 
of this concession, in whole or in part, to any foreign Government or 


agent of the same. 

Twentieth. The forfeiture of this concession in a 
stated in the preceding article will be declared admini tively by the 
executive of the State. 

Twenty-first. The periods of time fixed in this concession will be 
counted from the date on which the same is approved by the honorable 

slature of the State, but the time limits will be pped in cases 
of fortuity or superior force, which the company shall prove to the 
government of the State, and the same periods of time shall be ex- 
tended for all the time such impediments may last and two months 
more. 

Twenty-second. The company shall be under obligation to furnish 
the government of the State, when it calls for it, the economic and sta- 
tistical data it may indicate in reference to its business, but in such 
data the company shall not be required to give the chemical formule 
or secrets which It uses in the exploitation of its industries. 

Twenty-third. All stamps required for the present concession shall 
be d for by the company. 

Twenty-fourth. This contract shall be submitted to the approval of 
the honorable of the State. 

Done in the city of Chihuahua, on the 6th day of the month of 
April, 7907. i 


(Signed) 
[THEIR SEALS.] 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I think matters of this kind are 
of sufficient importance to justify almost any legitimate expendi- 
ture in informing the people of the United States. The people 
want information. The Mexican question is one of the issues 
in this campaign; and, despite the President's letter ef accept- 
ance, he can not evade it. The people are entitled to correct 
information as to the facts. I tell you, sir, that I stand here 
to resent the charges which have been made repeatedly that 
Americans in Mexico have sought to stir up trouble. 

[At this point Mr. Fart yielded for the presentation and 
consideration of a conference report.] 

Mr. FALL. As I was saying, I esent very seriously the 
charges which I have heard made here and elsewhere that 
American interests have sought to foment trouble, disturbance, 
bloodshed, and revolution in the Republic of Mexico. 

On the second of June, while addressing the Sezate upon the 
question of the recognition of Carranza, I was asked by one 
of the Senators what, in my opinion, was the actuating motive 
behind the recognition of Carranza, in view of the statements, 

_ substantiated by documents, which I made at that time. I did 
not answer that question fully. I am now prepared to throw 
further light upon it. 

I have in my hand a copy of the American Federationist of 
July, 1916, containing an editorial by Mr. Samuel Gompers. I 
ask at this time that there may de printed, as a portion of my 
remarks, from the top of page 575 to the second paragraph of 
page 577 of this document. I only call the attention of the 
Senate specifically to one statement, among various others, 
made there by Mr. Gompers: 


The workers and the revolutionary forces in Mexico. as did Madero, 
knew the efforts which the American Federation of Labor put forth in 
the overthrow of the tyrant Diaz, so that when the Madero govern- 
ment was established in wer there went into Mexico a committee 
representing the United Mine Workers of America. 


I ask that the pages referred to may be printed as a portion 
of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears none. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
LIBERTY'S HOPE is IN THY KEEPING, ORGANIZED LABOR. 


There is being enacted just across our border line in a neighbor Re- 

3 a tremendous struggle for human freedom, a struggle inspired 

y ideals of those who long dreamed of human freedom and haye come 

to value it lightly because they have been denied the reality. America’s 
workers have an interest in the affairs of Mexico—an interest that is 
concerned witb something bigger than political changes, for political 
changes do not always indicate progress toward justice. 

Because this struggle in Mexico represents a cause that is as big 
and as wide and as comprehensive as the cause of human freedom it 
has a very strong appeal for the workers of the United States whose 
every advance and betterment has been part of a world-old struggle for 


freedom and 9 

The changes now In progress of maki in Mexico are deeper and 
more signihcant than a mere political revolution; they are an economic 
revolution. The fundamental problem of injustice Mexico is eco- 
nomic in origin, Those who know and understand the force of the in- 
dustrial ties that unite Mexico and the United States know that there 
is no boun line between the industrial preblems of the workers of 
the two countries. This is true not only because of the overlapping of 
the interests of the moros of the two countries but because of the 
intermingling and the blending ef the workers of the two countries. ` 

It is conservatively estimated that there are within the United States 
2,000,000 Mexican workers. There are Mexican laborers in Texa 
Mexican coal miners in Colorado and New Mexico, and Mexican go 
miners in New Mexico and Colorado. There are Mexican trade union- 
ists in the building trades of the Pacific coast. 

All the werld knows the bravery, the loyalty, and determination of 
the Mexican miners who helped to win the recent strike in Clifton, 
Ariz. It is uot so well known that previous to the termination of 
the former agreement between the anthracite miners and coal operators 
of Pennsylvania there was an effort made to bring Mexicans into our 
country to defeat the demands of coal miners, hoping thereby to reduce 
standards and defeat the plans ef the anthracite miners. Deering 
Harvester Co. recently brought in Mexicans to be used as strike brenkers 
against their men, who were then making demands for higher wages and 
better conditions of work. 

There must be understanding and cooperation between the workers 
of Mexico and the United States in order t neither may permit them- 
selves to be used for the undoing of all. Many of the Mexican workers 
who are now within our border lines have already united in the cause 
of organized labor. Since the present effort to overthrow despotism 
in Mexico has been in pro; there has been a determined effort in 
that country to organize the workers for their mutual protection and 
to secure ior them rights and opportunities that will result in freedom. 

The workers and the revolutionary forces in Mexico, as did Madero, 
knew the efforts which the American Federation of Labor put forth in 
the overthrow of the tyrant Diaz, so that when the Madero govern- 
ment was established in wer tnere went into Mexico a committee 
representing the United Mine Workers of America. This committee 
secured from Madero indorsemeut of the organized labor movement 
and promise ef protection and cooperation in efforts to organize the 
miners of Mexico. The Madero era marked a new period in the labor 
movement of Mexico. What was dec under Madero bas been 
carried out and on a broader scale under the present Constitutionalist 
government. 

The workers are not overconcerned with political factions or wedded 
to any 8 leader, but they are concerned with securing cooperation 
that will enable them to advance the cause of freedom and humanity. 

When Carranza became first chief of the Constitutionalist government 
of Mexico he entered into agreements with the erganized-labor move- 
ment of the country and promised that trade unions would be protected 
under the laws of Mexico and that workers would be assured opportuni- 
ties and rights. In return for these pledges, which were officially an- 
nounced by the Government in the ferm of manifestos and circulated 

nerally threughout the country, the ins prepuce movement of 

exico gave its support to the Constitutionalist government and united 
with that government in an effort to solve the problems of the citizens 
of Mexico and to work out government and laws that weuld establish 
industrial, social, and political ice. 
use the workers of Mexico through their organized-labor move- 
ment appealed to the organized-labor movement of the United States we 
tried to secure to them the opportunity to work out their own problems 
in accord with their own ideals and their own understanding. 

With the political issues and political factions of Mexico the American 
labor movement has no vital concern, but it has a deep-abiding interest 
in the growth and pres of the cause of labor in Mexico, and it 
desires to do all that can be done in a spirit of fraternity and coopera- 
tion. The American labor movement recognizes that in the organiza- 
tion of the Mexican workers there lies an element of great hope. for 
there is a force that has power to shape a t future for a people 
capable of conceiving t ideas and an understanding of the porsi- 
sap which human life can attain when given opportunities and 

om. 

The labor movement of Mexico bas dared to assert that there is some- 
thing infinitely higher than omer rigbts and the mere forms of 
established law and order. hey have proclaimed to the world that 
they wish to establish a government in which buman rights shall be 
paramount and tand and property shall be made to serve mankind. 

But the labor movement of our ured 4 knows that freedom can not 
be given as a gift; it must be achieved 7 all as they work out their 
life problems—democracy and free institutions —4 be suddenly estab- 
lished, but their maintenance rests upon constant and persistent de- 
termination, for in Mexico. as in all the world. the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. They must be the result of the experiences of the 

ple who have learned how to be free how to use fustitutions of 
om. In learning these things those who have been long held in 
despotic government make many mistakes, but those of us who have 
hat r opportunities for freedom must have patience with the mis- 
takes of those who are just learning. We know that the lesson can 
not be learned by interposi dictation from an outside judgment, 
either from a dictator among their own people or from superimposing 
the judgment of an outside country. 

Because of the desire of America’s workers to be hetpful to fellow 

— was made to the or; -o hor move- 
ment of Mexico to send representatives to meet with representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor in eonference in Paso, Tex. 
in the near future. This suggestion has met with most cordial and 
enthusiastic acceptance from the tabor organizations of Mexico, and 
that the conference will be beld there is no doubt. It is hoped that the 
outvome of this conference will aioe $ tremendous impetus and inspira- 
tion to the cause of humanity both within Mexico and the United 


workers of Mexico, a 
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States. If such a conference can result in the betterment of humanity 
and imposing a check upon those forces that desire to exploit human 
beings for thelr own a ndizement, there will be given to the world 
a note of inspiration that will be in a great measure somewhat in the 
nature of compensation for the miserable fallure of our hopes and 
plans seen in the present European war. 

And who knows but out of that meeting may come a larger conference 
in which there shall be 8 the workers’ organization of all 
the countries making vi the s great America of ours, a Pan American 
Federation of Labor, that shall make not only this great power for 
interna! and international right, justice, and welfare, but shall help 
in the establishment of a broad international labor movement of the 
whole world, and that the international parliament of man for which 
philosophers have dreamed and poets bave sung, and which it is the 
mission of the workers to establish, shall be realized, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, in the August (1916) issue of the 
American Federationist, starting on the first page, there is an 
article by Mr. Samuel Gompers upon the condition in Mexico, 
setting forth at great length the efforts of Mr. Gompers, as the 
President of the American Federation of Labor, in the matter 
of the Mexican revolution, the recognition of Carranza, and so 
forth. I ask at this time that there may be printed in the Recorp 
this article by Mr. Gompers, from page 633 down to the second 
paragraph of page 646. I only call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that Mr. Gompers states here that in 1908 the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor adopted a resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the organizing power of the Mexican 
labor unions, a resolution of sympathy with Ricardo Flores 
Magon, Antonio Villareal, and others. This is contained on 
page 637 of this document. 

Mr. President, Mr. Gompers calls attention in this article to 
the sympathy expressed in that resolution with the Magons, in 
which he holds out the Magon junta as patriots, and deprecates 
the fact that they were then being prosecuted for violation of 
the neutrality laws by the Taft administration. 

I understand that the order was that the first article referred 
to be printed. I ask that the second be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it Is so 
ordered, The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Uxtrro Stares—Mexico—Lapor—Tutin RELATIONS. 
$ [By Samuel Gompers.] 

The recent conference held in Washington between representatives 
of the Mexican labor movement and the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor was the inevitable result of fundamental 
forces that heve been drawing the workers of the two countries more 
closely together and making them realize that the problems of the 
Mexican worker were the problems of the worker of the United States, 

The interests that the workers of the two countries have in common 
are basic—wages, hours of labor, and conditions of work. Our other 
interests touch because all are the outgrowth of economic needs and 
aspirations that grow out of them. 

he economic interests of the workers follow the country's expansion 
industrially and . The development of material civiliza- 
tion, and more extensive utilization of natural resources to the west- 
ward brought the workers of our country in contact with the workers 
of Mexico both within their country and in the Southwest. 

The boundary line between Mexico and the United States is an arti- 
ficial division and has no relation to industrial needs or commercial 
exchange. There are rich 8 mines part in New Mexico, U. S. A., 
and part in Sonora, Mexico. hey are one and the same, even though 
they are under political jurisdiction of the two countries. But what 
was a boundary between the copper mine operators of the Mexican 
and the American States? When confronted by demands for higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better conditions in New Mexico the mine 
operators called across the border line and Mexican miners came to 
take the places of the Americans. Internationalization of capital has 
made necessary the internationalization of the labor movement. 

In Mexico law and governmental policy formerly forbade workers to 
organize, and thus deprived them of the only means by which they 
could fight their way to greater liberty. The right to free assemblage, 
free association, free speech, and free press were under the ban. 

Distance was no barrier to the.coal and gold mine operators of Colo- 
rado who wished to vse unsuspecting Mexican miners in order to main- 
tain their domination over the lives of the miners of Colorado. 

Reports of better conditions in the United States came across the 
border line to the workers of Mexico. Into the border States came 
workers who had been denied by 3 authorities and Mexican 
employers an appreciation of their rights or the possibilities to which 
they ought to aspire. Conditions had stultified Mexican laborers. They 
were not fully conscious of the wrongs done to themselves or the in- 
jury that they did to American workers by undermining existing stand- 
ans and conditions. The Mexican Government and laws were brutal- 

ng. 

But here and there came a glimmering and suggestion of common 
interest, a longing—an understanding that Mexican workers, too, might 
have the f iom that ought to obtain under a republican form of 
pad ge tage poe Not only did the Mexican Government exploit the workers 

ut it despoiled the whole nation of its national birthright. The nat- 

ural resources of the country, the land itself, were taken from the 
natives and citizens of Mexico and given over to foreign exploiters, 
The great money interests of the whole world gathered to prey upon 
helpless Mexico. Foreigners who had in some way secured the favor 
of the — power were given rich lands or mines, ven ons 
were taken from the natives and only the tyrannical, corrupt Govern- 
ment received any compensation paid in exc age 

The trusts of our country fastened their tentacles upon Mexico. The 
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When the revolution came against Diaz 75 per cent of the wealth 
and capital of Mexico was held by foreign owners. This meant that 
the masses of the nation had been exploited. They were united in the 
uprising against governmental despotism and the tyranny and inhu- 
manity of the trusts, for the American trusts were even more un- 
scrupulous and conscienceless in their Mexican policies than they have 
been in the United States. In the United States they have been held 
in check in some degree by the fact that the peonia have a better under- 
standing of their rights and freer opportunities for action. 


BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the tyranny, the oppression, and the 
ruthlessness that prevailed in Mexico under the Diaz régime. United 
protests came in the revo:ution under Madero, which represented the 
yearnings of the people and their protests against injustice. It was 
a revolt of a united people who had been despoiled of their political 
rights as well as of their property and opportunities, 

The Mexican i 725 are made up of many bloods. They have most 
perplexing race problems, yet all were united in determination to over- 
throw the Diaz government. 

Mexicans are dreamers, idealists of many kinds. Those who are 
students have come under the influence of the theories of Spain and 
Italy. Those whose opportunities have been less generous have dreams 
of other kinds. In this philosophy of life, beauty and artistic values 
are of great 5 greater importance than quantity of pro- 
duction or intricate industrial organization. This philosophy would 
use products for the service of men, and life as something larger and 
more wonderful than a competitive struggle for large fortunes. This 
is the fundamental philosop the Mexican people are struggling to 
establish—a purpose akin to the highest idealism of the French Revolu- 
tion. The cosmopolitan nature of the people and the diversity of ideala 
made the constructive period that followed the revolution difficult and 
uncertain. There was no general plan; no common understanding. 
Idealists and leaders were attempting to take their followers along 
different plans. 57 united against a common enemy but could not 
agree upon constructive measures. Madero became the head of the 

vernment. He was an idealist who had understanding and sym- 
pathy for the needs of the workers. Under him they had their first 
real opportunities for organization, He not only gave them the oppor- 
tunity to organize and hold meetings, but gave them advantages and 
assistance in carrying out the work of organization. There had been 
some few efforts at or tion among the tobacco workers who came 
in contact with organized fellow trades from Key West, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, maritime workers, and rallway workers, 

Out of the Mexican revolution there has come one tremendously im- 

rtant result that is fundamental and therefore will be permanent. 

t is the Mexican organized labor movement. 

During the time of Diaz, to strike was a political offense. Labor 
“agitators "’ and those who were seeking better conditions for wage 
earners were treated as criminals, They were hounded within their 
own country and followed if they fled across the border line into the 
United States, and the governmental machinery of both countries was 
used to place behind prison bars those who tried to give efforts for the 
betterment of themselves and their fellow workers. 

Individuals in the American labor movement who had encountered 
elther Mexican fugitive labor organizers (so-called revolutionists) or 
who had been forced to see the danger to American workers through 
the masses of Mexican workers—who, use of their enforced low 
standards and their lack of information, were the agency by which 
American employers hoped to club their workers into submission—began 
to appreciate how closely the problems and welfare of the workers of 
the two countries were identified. 

It was not the fault of the Mexican workers that they were pawns 
in the hands of employers. It was their lack of opportunity aud in- 
formation. That opportunity came as the result of years of agitation. 
Many a leader on both sides of the border had battled in vain against 
0 nny and oppression, but there was not an effort that 
was without influence. Out of it all there came the hope that freedom 
could be achieved. 

Whatever progress has come is due in a great measure to those who 
dreamed and struggled and suffered and went to jail for freedom— 
many nameless in history now dead and forgotten, but living in the 
results of thelr work. 

THE REVOLUTION. 


In addition to this growing conviction among the Mexican wage 
earners other groups were driven into the work of revolution. Practi- 
auy the whole nation had been despoiled of its birthright and of op- 
portunities. The landholder and the capitalists had a stranglehold on 
the men and women of Mexico. 

There are ane Mexicans philosophers and students. There are those 
capable of understanding their rights and who know the spirit of free- 
dom that obtained in other countries. They determined upon a revolu- 
tionary pro; that had a twofold 5 establishment of 
democratic institutions and the return of the land and opportunities to 
the masses of the people. Practically the whole nation anticipated ad- 
vantages from a revolution. 

This revolutionary movement found expression in the overthrow of 
Diaz and the establishment of Madero, e nation was united in the 
movement to overthrow despotism, but as it always happens, the revo- 
lutionary group divides up into factions of different ideals and pur; 
when the constructive work is attempted. 
into groups supporting the leader whom they thought most likely and 
most capable of establishing their ideals. 

dero recognized that the welfare of Mexico depended upon the 
welfare of the working people, that any plans that would succeed must 
proceed upon the fundamental basis that the workers were afforded 
opportunitics to struggle for and secure justice and freedom. The 
exican nation as a whole had somehow caught the vision that the 
essential principle of democracy must be followed and the people must 
work out their own regeneration. 

For years the liberal elements in Mexico were generally united in the 
Liberal Party, which had for its chief purpose the reestablishment of 
the constitution of 1857. As that constitution provided rights and 
opportunities for the le, those who were seeking freedom in all lines 
were in sympathy with the effort to restore it. Because it had an ap- 

al for the wor 8 as well as for other groups of citizens, work- 

men both in the United States and Mexico gave aid and indorsement 


to the leaders of the Liberal Party, who were termed revolutionists by 
the Mexican Government and persecuted as political offenders. Often 
these men escaped across the border line for refuge. The Mexican 
Government did not relinquish its persecution at the border line, but 
worked out methods whereby it pursued progresatye Mexicans even in 
their political asylum in the United States. he 


y endeavored to secure 


The Mexican nation diy ided , 


` 
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the extradition of fugitive Mexicans on criminal charges. The Mexican 
Government retnined the services of detective agencies that were to 
seek out fugitives. When found, the fugitives were arrested, put Into 
jail, where they were held until the char; were either dismissed as 
groundless or evidence contd be mannfac' Just as soon as the 
rison doors opened for these virtims they were rearrested upon other 
tains Pant charges and aga‘n confined. dnaping was not uncommon. 


POSITION OF A, F. OF L, 


The persecution of these men aroused the sympathy of the members 
of the organized labor movement. The Denver, 1908, convention of 
the A. F. of L adopted the following resolution : 

Whereas Ricardo Flores Magon, Antonio I. Villarreal, Librado Rivera, 
and other members of the Mexican Liberal Party were arrested In 
Los Angeles, Cal.. August 23, 1907, at the instance of the Mexican 
Government, and have since been detained in prison, while ex- 
traordinary effort has been made to extradite them; and 

Whereas the Mexican Government, as prosecutor, bas succeeded in induc- 
ing the American authorities to hold them on varying criminal 
charges, ranking from petty larceny to that of murder; and 

Whereas the several charges, in turn and of necessity. have been aban. 
doned when fully refuted by legal testimony, and the one active 
charge remaining is that of endeavoring to invade Mexico with an 
armed force, all of which proves by court records that these men 
are not criminals in any sense—if offenders at all, political offenders 
only: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the A. F. of L. extends its earnest sympathy to the 

aforesaid Magon, Villarreal, Rivera, et al., and commends to all afili- 

ated organizations the consideration of proper means for thelr defense, 

In following up this matter, in pursuance of the Instructions of 
this convention. the A. F. of L assisted in the effort to get a con- 

ssiona) investigation of this persecution of political refugees from 

exico. In 1910 a committee of the House of Representatives inquired 
into this matter, and educed testimony from those who had been the 
victims of this persecution and others who had come into contact with 
the conditions. $ 

The president of the A. F. of L., in a letter to the President of the 
Un'ted States, called his attention to the charges that were being made 
that men tn the employ of the United States Government were using 
the agencies of justice of this country to assist In the politival per- 
secution of members of the Liberal Party of Mexico. Jt was tbe in- 
sistence and the love of liberty and justice among the workers of the 
Un'ted States that disclosed and denounced the practices which made 
the agencies of BP ae of this country subservient tools of the Mexican 
Government and forced the administrations under President Roosevelt 
and President Taft to refuse longer to allow the United States Govern- 
mént to be Mexican man hunters. The Rochester, 1912, convention of 
the A. F. of L. adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas there now is and has been a struggle going on In Mexico to 
abolish the present conditions of nage and of land tenure ; and 

Whereas there is a considerable agitation in some quarters to influence 
the United States Government to Intervene between contending fac- 
tions in the said country: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we are utterly opposed to any intervention in Mexico; 
that we beileve in a determined policy of “ bands off” on the part of 
our Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our cordial tings and best wishes to 
the men lu Mexico now struggling to abolish age-long wrongs by strik- 
ing the shackles from the limbs and minds of men and women and to 
abolish the present land tenure. 

On July 25, 1914. the executive council of the A. F. of L. commu- 
nicated with Señor Zubarin, the representative of the Mexican con- 
stitutionalist government at Washington, and urged the advisability 
of a declaration by their government, through Its first chief, that a 
policy of punishment and retribution would not be followed in dealing 
with the political enemies of the Carranza government, 

The service that the A. F. of L. was able to render to the cause of 
humanity in Mexico was fully reported to the San cisco convention 
under the heading “ Pan American Labor Relations.” 


ORGANIZATION OF MEXICAN WORKERS, 


It was one of the most significant and most hopeful manifestations 
of this spirit that Madero accorded to the workers the right to or- 
ganize, the legal right to strike, and gave to them assistance in their 
efforts to organize. 

Representatives of the revolutionary movement of Mexteo and the 
officers of the A. F. of L. were in constant correspondence. Several 
of the former had conferences witb the president and the executive 
council of the A. F. of L. A better understanding had been reached and 
the ground broken for sympathetic cooperation between the organized 
labor movement of America and whatever existed of the embryo labor 
movement and the revolutionary movement of Mexico. But the labor 
movement of Mexico dates from Madero. The news of the change in 
flashed across the border line. That organization in 
tes, whose members have been most intimately con- 
nected with Mexican workers, the miners’ organization, sent a delega- 
tion to confer with Madero. As a result of that conference govern- 
mental approval was given te the efforts of organized miners to or; ize 
their fellow workers lu Mexico. The cordial relations thus estab: 
were helpful in the work of organization. 


Other organizers, as individuals, have gone into Mexico and car- 
ried the message of organized labor in America to the workers of 
Mexico who were seeking a way out of bondage. V. us 


organized Into unions upou lines necessary to meet the immediate 
rohlems and conditions. The conditions were such that immediate 
efits were essential. Stone masons. woodworkers, printers, ear- 
nters, shoemakers, mavhin'sts, and workers in ‘other lines organ- 
zed in the city of Mexico into a federation known as the del 
Obrero Mundial. 
For a brief time it seemed that the revolution in Mexico would be 
suppressed by the ny of the usu and tyrant Huerta, but with 
his downfall and the ascendancy of rranza, backed by a group of 
Jibera! elements, the Carranza Eerens made a compact with the 
o ized labor movement of Mexico. The compact was signed on 
be of the mont by Rafael Zubarin ny. Go t 
pledged its support to the o ized labor movement and pledged the 
maintenance of freedom for activities necessary to carry out the high 


iR of or; ized labor, It also gave immediate ce, rT 
mitting the 2 nizations to use large houses in various citie 
such as Vera Cruz, pico, and Mexico City for the purpose of 

ing meetings and for the protection of their families. In these build- 


ings the labor organizations were permitted to set up their printing 
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88 and issue labor and Hberal papers. ‘Transportation was glven 
o their delegations to go to various parts of Mexico to organize difer- 
ent trades ana federate them under the national organization. 

The Carranza government has made an earnest efort to fulfill these 
obligations. In return the workers, holding that their interests were 
identified for the time at least with the rranza government, have 
supported that government, and some labor organizations have enlisted 
in the Carranza army aud served en masse with the officers of their 
union as the officers of the company. Some of these regiments, such as 
the regiments formed of the ba textile workers, are known as the 
“red regiments.” 

Soon after its organization the Casa del Obrero Mundial elected dele- 
gates to come to the United States for the purpose of giving American 
workers Information of the labor movement in Mexico. Unfortunately 
complications and lack of financial means prevented carrying out this 
purpose at first. Later in the year another feileration of labor organi- 
zations, known as the Federacion de Sindicatos Obreros, sent a repre- 
sentative to the United States. This representative was a man who 
was also a colonel of one of the red regiments. 

NO INTHRVENTION—THE A. v. OF L. 


Through the machinations of those whose financial and material 
interests were endangered by the Mexican revolution an international 
condition was brought abéut which made It seem. that Intervention of 
the United States Government in the affairs of Mexico was inevitable. 
It must be remembered that foreign capital in Mexico was Interested in 
“developing” natural resources of Mexico and diverting the mass. of 
the protit to foreign countries. There were the foreign concessionaires 
who had been giver the wealth that ought to belong to the Mexican 
peopie and were using that wealth for their own private aggrandize- 
ment, for the exploitation and domination of the Mexicans, ese were 


the elements—the interests—which endeavored to provoke intervention 


by some force that would suppress the revolution, but the revolution 
and the ideals of the revolution, as maintained under the Carranza 
government, were of vital interest to the people of Mexico generally, 
the great majority or whom are Included jn the wage earners. 

When all other agencies failed, the representatives of the Mexican 
workers came to the president of the American Federation of Labor 
and asked bim to present to the President of the United States reasons 
why intervention ought not to be maite—reasons which were based upon 
the ideals and purposes which the Mexican people were trying to work 
out as best they could under the best form of government they could 
establish at that time. The e of the American Federation of 
Labor made an appeal to President Wilson in the name of the working 

ple of the United States, whose Ideals and policies are closely 
entified and associated with those of the Mexican workers. 

The United States Government did not Intervene. Later In the year 
when the question of recognizing the Constitutionalist government o 
Mexico was under consideration by the President, in accord with the 
instructions of the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, a letter was written uesting that the Constitutionalist gov- 
ernment be recognized. The Mexican situation was presented to the 
President as the first efforts of people, long accustomed to despotism 
and denial of rights of free citizens, to realize ideals of freedom. The 
letter to President Wilson was as follows: 


Wasurncoton, D. C., September 22, 1915. 


Sm: In accord with the direction of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, the following is respectfully submitted 
to you and which we bope will commend itself to your favorable con- 
sideration and action. 

There has been going on just across our southern boundary a battle 
which is part of the world-eld struggle for freedom. Although that 
struggle may be associated with many things that are not in accord 
with our ideals, yet I am sure you recognize that these things are the 
first crude efforts of a . — long accustome! to despotism and dental 
of the rights of free citizens to realize tdeals of freedom. Nations, as 
well as individuals, as you well know, can not at once assume wisdom 
in the exercise of freedom. They must learn to free, They have the 
right to this freedom without unwarranted outside interference even 
from those who seek their welfare. 

The revolt of the people under the leadership of Madero against the 
Diaz government was an effort to realize ideals. The support given to 
the ideals of Madero was Sproo that national virility and resource- 
fulness had net been crushed out by the rule of despotism. It was 
a proof that there were 25 ideals and yearnings for the opportunities 
thet rightfully belonged fo citizens under a free government. 

Under the Madero government there were beginnings of a labor move- 
ment and an effort of the workers to organize for the realization of 
their ideais and for the betterment of themselves and their fellow- 
workers. This hope was overshadowed by the barbarism of Huerta but 
again grew sonna Sve steady when Carranza asserted himself as the 
leader of the peop! 

Gen. Carranza is recognized as the friend of the working people and 
the real leader of the peop-e generally of Mexico. He has granted. to 
the wage earners the right of organization and has secured them oppor- 
tunities for ca out the legitimate pu of organization. He 
has been thoroughly in sympathy with the {deals of greater opportuni 
and freedom of the masses of the people. The working people have been 
supporting bim. They have adjourned as lodges and t. unions to 
enlist in the Carranza army witb their union s serving as the 
officers of their regiments. 

The workers of Mexico have tried as best t could with the re- 
sources availaole to present their request and their right to be allowed 
to work out their own probiems. They asked you and our Government 
for a little more patience and a little more time to prove that the 
Carranza government really represented the people of Mexico. You 

ted that nest and time has proved that (ien. nza ts really 
he representative of Mexicam democracy—that he represents their 
efforts to extatlish a government of the e and for the le. Gen. 
Carranza has demonstrated his sympathy with the ideals for which 
Madero gave his hfe, and has ref to romise these ideals with 
Mexican revolutionists who were seeking their own persona! interests. 
He has endeavored to secure for the Mextean Republic the dignity and 
the respect that ought to be accorded to one sovereign government. 

The sympathies of the workers of the United States have been very 
deeply touched by the st: les of our fellow workers of Mexico. As 
recent events have drawn all of the countries of the two American 
continents more closely together, so the workers of these various coum- 
tries have been more thoroughiy aroused to the common interests and 

elfare of the wage earners who are citizens of the 


“ieis with the desire that we Americans who have so much liberty and 
so much of opportunity should use our influence te aid those whe are 
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less fortunate, thet as representatives of the labor movement of America 
we urge upon you recognition of Gen. Carranza as the head of the 
Mexican government. r 

The matter we know is receiving your most earnest and most con- 
scientious consideration, and we are sure that your mpathies are 
very strong for any 1 8 7 effort. to secure larger Liberty for the 
people; therefore we wish you to have the assurance that the course we, 
as the representatives of the organized labor movement of America 
urge upon you, has, we are sure, the hearty approval and indorsement 
of the great rank and file of the citizenship of our country, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 

Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
‘ White Housc, Washington, D. C. 

On October 19, 1915, the United States Government notified the 
representative of the de facto Mexican government in the United States 
that it would be pleased to receive formally in Washington a diplo- 
matic representative of the Constitutionalist government. The r- 
ranza government was recognized. 

MEXICO-UNITED STATES LABOR CONFERENCE, 

The voncessionarics, the American trusts in Mexico and the forei, 

capitalists who had inyested money there became increasingly ‘din 


turbed as the Carranza government continued its program. They 
were in danger of pemg the privileges that they d secured in 
devious ways. As these foreigners owned 75 per cent of the capital 


and land of Mexico, they saw no benefit to be secured thro indem- 
nities, for indemnities would be the result ot taxstion of Mexican 
property, the property to which they claimed title, consequently, in- 
demnities meant they themselves must bay. 

Then began an effort on a antic scale to create“ public opinion ” 
for American intervention in Mexico. Nor were these efforts confined 
to press publicity. President Wilson in a public statement declared 
that interests hostile to international peace were inciting trouble along 
the border line between Mexico and the United States, 

One of the most conspicuous of these eiferts was the e: ition sent 
from California into Lower California, Mexico, headed b r. Chandler, 
son-in-law of Gen. Otis, of the Los Angeles Times. en. Otis owns 
about 64,000 acres in Mexico, which was virtually an extension of the 
great Imperial Valley of California. Gen. Otis, as all the world kno 
s actuated by far from idealistic purposes. The conditions connect 
with this expedition were brought to the attention of the grand jury 
of California, indictments followed, and some of the men concerned in 
the expedition were sentenced to terms in the penitentiary. However, 
the men who planned the expedition and were to pirat by it have so 
A Eea dale tat This case is known as California v. Chandler, 

ez, et al. 

When conditions became critical, in the name of the workers of the 
United States, the president of the American Federation of Labor 
sent the following letter to the Casa del Obrero Mundial of Mexico: 

Wasuixdrox, D. C., May 23, 1916. 


Secretary CASA DEL OBRERO MUNDIAL, 
City of Mezico. 

Dean Sm AND BROTHER: Permit me, on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor, to send fraternal gree to the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial, to the entire labor movement of Mexico. 
bor movement of North America has seen with what splendid 


The la 
courage o ized labor in Mexico has, from the time of the presi- 
dency of the late Francisco I. Madero, demanded and obtained recog- 


nition for the cause of labor and justice in our sister Republic, 

From time to time the American Federation of Labor has received 
confidential reports from delegates duly accredited by your organiza- 
tion and others who came to Washington in behalf of the Mexican 
labor movement and the Mexican cause, From these delegates the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor has learned 
how deeply the spirit of international brotherhood has guided all your 
struggles Mexico. We learned with intense interest of the historle 
agreement between the Casa del Obrero Mundial and the Constitution- 
alist government and signed on behalf of that government by Rafael 
Zubaran Company. 

We have learned with what bravery and determination the Mexican 
miners in the State_of Arizona organized and struck work with their 
brother Americans of the north and won advancement for themselves 
and the cause of international solidarity. 

All these facts point to the necessity of a still closer understanding 
between the workers of all the Americas, particularly in this crisis in 
the world’s history. To this end and to propose a practical method 
of mutual cooperation between organized labor in Mexico and in the 
United States, I suggest that, at a date to be a upon, representa- 
tives from the Casa dei Obrero Mundial and as many other of the 
labor organizations in Mexico as possible meet for a conference in 
Fl Taso, Tex., with representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor. Matters for the mutual welfare of the sister Republic could 
then be discussed and a future cooperative Le ay onina: 

With you I agree that the future peace of the world rests in the 
hands of the wage earners, and this Is most cogently expressed by the 
organized labor movement of each and all countries. 

I hope to hear from you as soon as possible as to the actual condi- 
tions of the Mexican bor movement at the present time, and a 
reply to the suggestion I have made herein, 

Fraternally, yours, SAMUEL Gompsrs, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Copies of this letter were sent to President Wilson and to each 
member of his Cabinet and to the officers of the Constitutlonallst 
government in Mexico, as well as to a number of governors of Mexican 
States, who were in a position and who would probably be Ruponen 
to. givo general publicity to the letter among the workers of Me: 10 

Within a very short time there came telegraphic response from the 
labor organizations of Mexico heartily indo: g the holding of a labor 
conference and suggesting an immediate date. Within brief time came 
further telegraphic information stating that the labor organizations 
of Mexico City had elected delegates, who were instructed to proceed at 
once to the border to hold a conference on June 25. As June 26 was 


the date that had been set for the meeting of the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor in Washington and not suficient 
time was allowed for communicating with the workers of Mexico, it 
was impossible to have a time mutuall 
ence before these workers started for 

— their arrival in Eagle 
ngton, 


agreed upon for the confer- 
gle Pass, Tex. Immediately 
Pass, the delegates telegraphed to Wash- 
There were 20 representatives of various trade organizations 


in this delegation. The su; tion was made that the delegates who 
had come to Eagle Pass should proceed to Washington, which was con- 
sidered a better vas for a conference, in addition to affording an 
8 for the delegates to meet with the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor. Conditions on the border were 
such as to make a labor conference there ill-advised. 

The Mexican delegation elected two of their number to come to 
Washington. They were Luis N. Morones, an electrical worker, of 
Mexico City, and Mr. Salvador Gonzales Garcia, a machinist. Both of 
these workers represented the Casa del Obrero Mundial. 

In the meanwhile the Confederacion of Sindicatos Obreros had again 
sent their labor representative, Edmundo E. Martinez, to the Uniteit 
States and commissioned him to bring to the E. C. of the A. F. of L.a gold 
medal expressing the appreciation of the Mexican workers for what the 
American labor movement had done for them in their struggle for lib- 
erty, This medal was formally prorated in the conferences which the 
Mexican delegates had with the E, C. 

The State of Yucatan now has as governor Salvadore Alvarado, a 
man who has some understanding of the labor movement and is in 
5 with its needs aud purposes and has done much to better 
conditions in Yucatan, It must be remembered that less than a year 
ago the workers of Yucatan were peons—slaves, In a brief while the 
revolution has given them a chance to be free men, and they have 
used that freedom as best they could under the circumstances. What 
they have done at present in the way of industrial organization is per- 
haps not the ideal thing, but it represents their first efforts to brin 
about changes in the oppressive conditions that have so long prevatied. 

However, democracy can not come in a year, but the people of 
Yucatan will learn democracy and will gradually supersede autocracy, 
whether political or industrial. The governor of Yucatan believed so 
strongly in organized labor that he commissioned two representatives 
of the workers to come to the United States bringing an appeal from 
the workers of Yucatan. This appeal was for the purpose of establish- 
ing better relations between orga labor of Yucatan and the United 
States and all Pan-American countries. These two delegates from 
Yucatan 1 in the Mexican conference; they are Baltazar 
Pages, editor, Voice of the Revolution, and Carlos Loveira, chief of the 
department of labor. They had credentials Ig eat by the following labor 
organizations of Yucatan: The Society of ckers; the Syndicate of 
. and Boilermakers; Union of Railway Men of 
Yucatan; Soclety of Sailors; Syndicate of Walters and Assistants of 
Restaurants and Saloons; Syndicate of Carpenters; Syndicate of Me- 
chanical Electricians; Clerks’ Headquarters of Yucatan; Syndicate of 
Bakers; Syndicate of Molders; Syndicate of Coach Drivers; Mutual 
Bence iety of Truck Drivers; Syndicate of House Tenants, 

The representatives of the Casa del Obrero Mundial had credentials 
from that organization and asserted that they represented 100,000 or- 
ganized workers, 

The purpose of this conference was the consideration of ways and 
means for the establishment of closer relations between our respective 
labor movements, in order that there might be better understanding 
and better cooperation. It was in recognition of the fact that their 
economic interests were identical and that there must be permanent 
bier these established between the economic organizations. 

All parties to the conference agreed upon the principle of action, 
that the economic movement is the fundamental agency for the welfare 
of the workers and that the economic movement must be made the in- 
strumentality for establishing their freedom and promoting all of 
their interests. 

As a result of the conference held in Washington the following dec- 
laratlon was formulated and signed: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3, 1916. 


The undersigned, the E. C. of the A, F. of L., aud the representatives 
of the organized-labor movement of Mexico, express our deep gratifica- 
tion in the consummation of this conference, which we hope and believe 
has laid the basis for better understanding and has welded tics that shall 
bind together the workers of our respective countries, 

We are confident that ee conferences of the workers of the 
United States and of Mexico will be a constructive force in bringing 
about understanding necessary for better relations between our coun- 
tries and for maintaining peace founded upon a proper regard for the 
rights of all. It is our opinion that this conference should be followed 
by another, in which the workers of both countries shall be more gen- 
erally represented, for the pu of agreeing upon plans for maintain- 
ing permanent relations and for the federation of the labor movement 
of all of the countries of the two Americas. 

In view of the present relations between the United States and Mexico, 
we are of the opinion that such a general conference is for the present 
untimely, and we express the judgment that the holding of such a con- 
ference should be deferred until later in the year, owever, in the 
event of an emergency which would make a general conference of anl- 
vantage in averting an international crisis, such a conference could 
and should be called for the earliest time mutually agreeable, To carry 
this plan into effect, a joint commission shall be chosen, to consist of 
two members from both labor movements, to remain in Washington 
until the present crisis is passed, the said Joint commission to have 
we poner of calling a general conference if necessary. 

e hold this to undamental: No relations between our countries 
can be permanent that are not based upon the will of the masses of the 
people and in accord with their concepts of justice. 

We deem it an essential step toward democracy and justice that there 
shall be established for the masses who have hitherto been without 
regular agencies for expressing thelr views and desires opportunities 
that will enable them to have a voice in helping to determine inter- 
national affairs. : 

The labor movements of the various countries constitute the in- 
strumentalities that can best accomplish this purpose and give eapres- 
sion to national ideas and convictions that have been too long i- «rticu- 
late and impotent. $ 

We direct that the president of the A. F. of L. and the official rep- 
resentatives of organized labor of Mexico should keep in touch through 
correspondence, and that they be authorized to carry out the parposes 
specified in this declaration. 

In joint conference as the representatives of the workers, the masses 
of our res ve countries, we urge upon our Governments to adjust 
existing erences without war and to establish conditions conducive 
to permanent peace with justice. 

Wea 1 to the workers and all of the people of the United States 
and of Mexico to do everything within their power to promote correct 
understanding of purposes and actions, to ee" friction, to encourage 
good will, and to promote an intelligent national opinion that ultimately 
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shall direct relations between our countries and shall be a potent hu- 
manitarian force in promoting world progress. ‘ 
It is an unavoldable conclusion that present differences between our 
countries are the result of misunderstanding growing out of inadequate 
or incorrect information; that the unfortunate consequences of past 
relations between the United States and Mexico have formulated a 
national attitude that questions the good faith of our Governments; 
that existing agencies and methods of reaching an adjustment of these 
differences are unsuitable for dealing with those problems which are 
fundamentally humane problems; and that the ations between our 
countries ought not to directed In accord with abstract standards 
of justice, but ought to be keenly sensitive and responsive to the human 
interests and moral forces. Therefore, we, the representatives of the 
organized workers, having the right to speak for all of the workers and 
in the interests of all of the people, urge upon our Governments the 
appointment of a commission to compo: of high sinned citizens, 
fully representative of our nations, to consider differences that have 
brought our nations to the verke of war, and to make such recommenda- 
tions for adjustment as shall fitly express the highest ideals of the great 
rank and file of the 3 of our two’ countries. 
We direct that copies of this declaration shall be presented to the 
President of the United States, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, and to the 
first chief of the Constitutionalist Government of Mexico, Gen. Venus- 
tiano Carranza, and that it be given widest publicity among the work- 
ers of our respective countries. 
For the organized workers of the United States: 
Sam’t GOMPERS, President. 
James Duncan, First Vice President. 
Jas. O'CONNELL, Second Vice President. 
D. A. Hayes, Third Vice President. 
Jos. F VALENTINE, Fourth Vice President, 
Joux R. ALPINE, Fifth Vice President, 
H. B. Peroam, Riseth Vice President. 
Frank Durry, Seventh Vice President, 
Wu. GREEN, Eighth Vice President. 
Joux B. Lennox, Treasurer. 
Frank Monntsox, Secretary. 

For the organized workers of Mexico: 
C. LOVBIRA. 
BALTAZAR PAGES. 
L. N. MORONES. 
S GONZALO GARCIA. 
EpĮmuxDO E. MARTINEZ. 


Lanon's EFFORTS TO PREVENT WAR. 


While the conference was in pro; an actual clash between the 
American troops in Mexico and the Mexican army had taken place, in 
which some American soldiers were killed and some were imprisoned 
and held in jail. The President of the United States issued an ulti- 
matum demanding the immediate release of the American soldiers, No 
word was received from the Mexican Government as to their intentions 
in the matter, public opinion was aroused to fever heat, and it seemed 
as tho war was inevitable. 
at anxiety an appeal came from the Mexican governmental 
representatives in this country to the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor asking him to send a personal appeal to Gen. Carranza 
for the release of the American soldiers. 

On the afternoon of June 28, about half past 2, the following tele- 
gram was sent: 


(Telegram.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1916, 
Gen. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, 
First Chicf Constitutionalist Government, 
Mexico Oity, Mexico: 

In the name of common justice and humanity, in the interest of a 
better understanding between the peoples and the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico, for the purpose of giving the opportunity to 
maintaiu peace and avoid the horrors of war, upon the grounds of 
pig oo triotism and love, I space! to you to release the American 
soldiers held by your officers in Chihuahua. 

f SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 

On the evening of that same day extra papers on the streets an- 
nounced t Gen. Carranza had just issued an order releasing the 
American soldiers. 

On the following day was received from Gen. Carranza this: 


{Telegram.] 
Mxxtco, June 29, 1916, 
SAMNUEL Gompers, 
President American Federation of Labor, Washington: 


In replying to your message dated yesterday I would state that the 
Government in my charge has orde the liberty of the American sol- 
diers whom the Mexican forces took as prisoners in Carrizal. Salute, 
very affectionately, 

V. CARRANZA. 


The executive council, which was at the time considering Mexican 
affairs, authorized the sending of the following: 


{Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 39, 1916, 
Gen, VEXUSTIANO CARRANZ. 


A, 
First Chief Constitutionalist Government, 
Mewico City, Mezico: 

Your telegram of June 29 received and laid before the executive coun- 
cil ot the American Federation of Labor, in session at Washington, and 
‘we express to you our appreciation of your order releasing the Ameri- 
can soliers, and thus Lelping to clear the way for a mutually honorable 
settlement of any differences existing between the Governments of the 
United States and of Mexico. 


SAMUEL Gompers, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. FALL. Mr. President, we will see who the Magons were, 
with whom Mr. Gompers was sympathizing. The Magon- 
Villareal junta were operating under the I. W. W. constitution 
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and laws, I read from the constitution of the I. W. W., the 
Industrial Workers of the World: ; 
I. W. W. TACTICS OR METHODS. 


As a revolutionary organization, the Industrial Workers of the World 
aim to use any and all tactics that will ig the results sought with the 
least expenditure of time and energy. e tactics used are determined 
solely by the power of the re. aia on to make good in their use. The 

uestion of right and wrong does not concern us, No terms made with 

e employer are nal 

And so on. I ask that from this document that portion of 
the laws governing the I. W. W., contained on pages 314 and 
315, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

1. W. w. TACTICS OR METHODS. 


As a revolutionary organization. the Industrial Workers of the World 
aim to use any and all tactics that will get the results sought with 
the least expenditure of time and energy. The tactics used are deter- 
mined solely by the power of the organization to make good in their 
use. The question of “ right” and wrong does not concern us. 

No terms made with an employer are final. All peace, so long as the 
wage system lasts, is but an armed truce. At any favorable opportu- 
my the struggle for more control of industry is renewed. 

he Industrial Workers realize that the day of successful long strikes 
is past. Under all ordinary circumstances a strike that is not won in 
four to six weeks can not be won by remaining out longer, In trusti- 
fled industry the employer can better afford to fight one strike that lasts 
six months than he can six strikes that take place in that period. 

The organization does not allow any party to enter Into time contracts 
with the 8 It aims, where strikes are used, to paralyze all 
branches of industry involved when the employers can least afford 
a cessation of work—during the busy season and when there are rush 
orders to be filled. 

The Indutsrlal Workers of the World maintain that nothing will be 
conceded by the employers except that which we have the power to take 
and hold by the strength of our organization. Therefore we seek no 
agreements with the employers. 

Failing to force concessions from 
is resumed and sabo ” is 
the demands of the workers. 

The Pe ut progress made in machine production results in an ever- 
increasing 


the 5 by the strike. work 
to force the employers to concede 


army of unemployed. To counteract this the Industrial 
Workers of the World aim to establish the shorter workday and to slow 
up the working pace, thus compelling the employment of more and more 


workers, 

To facilitate the work of organization large initiation fees and dues 
are prohibited by the I, W W. as the organization. 

During kes the works are closely picketed and every effort 
made to keep the employers from getting workers into the shops. All 
supplies are cut off from strike-bound shops. All shipments are refused 
or missent, delayed, and lost if possible. Strike breakers are also iso- 
lated to the full extent of the power of the organization. Interference 
by the Government is resented by open violation of the Government's 
orders. going to jail en masse, causing yo heey to the taxpayers—which 
is but another name for the employing class. 

In short, the I. W. W. advocate the use of militant “ direct-action ” 
tactics to the full extent of our power to make good. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, at the time Mr. Gompers claims 
that he assisted in the overthrow of Diaz and the establishment 
of the labor organizations under the Madero administration in 
Mexico, the Magons were again arrested in Los Angeles, Cal. 
These people with whom he sympathized were again arrested by 
Madero, the great labor-organization man of the Republic of 
Mexico, upon complaints made by him, and with the assistance 
of attorneys employed by him the Magons were sent to San 
Quentin Penitentiary for 23 months. , 

In connection with Mr. Gompers's statements I also desire to 
call attention to his letter as contained in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor Proceedings, volume 34, for 1914, on pages 50, 51, 
and 52, under the head “ The situation in Mexico.” I ask that 
that may be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE SITUATION IN MEXICO. 

As a matter of historical record. as well as to ask your pairs of 
our course, we submit to you herewith a letter which President Gom- 

rs, by the authority of the executive council, addressed to the United 

tates representative of the Mexican Constitutionalists : 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1914. 
Mr. R. ZUBARAN 
United States Representative Mexican Constitutionalists, ` 
Burlington Apartment, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: From direct communication as well as from statements 
published in the newspapers within the pass few days, the situation 
now existing ‘n Mexico has been fairly and accurately presented to my 

t the executive council of the American Federation of Labor, 
during our last week's session. We are prompted, and I was directed, 
to “communicate to you and ‘ully ask that you communicate in 
turn to Gen, za, chief of the Constitutionalists of Mexico, the 
following statement of fact and expression of hope. 

But, first, let me say that it 1s with much satisfaction that the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor extends felicita- 
tions to the constitutionalist cause and expresses hopes for its early 
and successful consummation. 

At the outset I should say that the workin: pecs of the United 
States are intensely interested in the affairs of the people of Mexico, 


as they are by their very position and organization vitally concerned 
in the affairs of the people the world over, and especially those con- 
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* vieti affect the working people and their conditions of life 
and work, 

Nor is it amiss to say that during the Mexican revolution against 
the autocratic and tyrannical administration of President Diaz, the 


American Federation of Labor as best it could, and ly 
in the field of information and the creation of public opinion in the 
United States in the movement to.dispese Diaz. We were greatly 


treachery, 
ment of President Madero and Gen. Huerta 
established as Provisional President and then dispersed the 
Mexican Congress and proclaimed if dictator, there was no power, 
outside that of the Government of the United States, which exerted so 
potential and international an influence in the solution of the difficulty 
which confronted the Mexican people as the American Federation of 


Labor. 

We helped in sustaining the attitude of the Government of the 
United States in its refusal to recognize Huerta up to the present 
hour ani for the success of the revolutionary movement headed by 
Gen. Carranza. 

Now, the wpe! difficulty which seems to be in the wax of a complete 
settlement of the contest of the last several years is the avowed 
declaration on the part of those who speak or assume to speak in the 
name of Gen. Carranza, that punishment and retribution of the most 
draconian character will be meted out by him and his government to 
the Haetut and those responsible for the overturning of the Madero 
government. 

What I have in mind is, that since the American Federation of Labor, 
as no other American instrumentality outside the Government of the 
Lee 8 —.— 8 the 
we have the 0 o those who rep 
the victorious revolutionary army that the higher h n con- 
sideration be given, aye, even to t who have been guilty. And that 
in our judgment such a policy would have a tranqu izing effect, pro- 
moting the successful inauguration of the new constitutional . - 
ment of Mexico and would tend to unite the people of Mexico In sup- 
port of an orderly, government of the country. 

And it is also earnestly ho -suggested that some 
definite declaration be made, not only upon the lines indicated above 
but should be coupled with an avowal of p that the constitu- 
tionalists. will carry into. effect a rightful e division of 
the lands. of Mexico for the 2 We 

We feel confident that such a tion faithfully carried into 
effect would institute and maintain a better economic condition and a 
more humanitarian policy than have heretofore led in Mexico. 

In our judgment, such.a declaration and policy would do more than 
aught else to bring peace, unity, and progress to the people of Mexico 
and the stability of their government, all of which is submitted to the 
respectful consideration of yourself and your chief from the sincere 
purpose of your well-wishers and your fr 3 

N . Terva: 00 A FEDERATION oF LABOR, 
DXECTTIVE COUNCIL, AMERICAN D N è 
SAMTEL GOMPERS, President 


tion, and j nt of the A 

uld be paea by the Mexican Constitutionalists. And 
now that the constitutionalists have driven the traitor and tyrant 
Huerta from the office he and have established the constitu- 
tional government, and that e true aims in the purposes which 
prompted the Carranza-Villa constitutional revolution are to be carried 
out, we can take a and satisfaction in the course pursued by the 
American Federation of Labor and by the executive council in giving 
aid and encouragement to the men of Mexico who are engaged in their 
avowed ps for the democratization of the institutions of the Re- 
ding A 0 iant to — Sl ae : vad aee r of ot 

berty people, for the on of slavery an nage, an 

for the better distribution of the fertile lands of ‘that oan We 
extend to the people of Mexico under this new régime our felicitations 
und our best hopes for their welfare and progress. 

Mr. FALL. Now, sir, Mr. Gompers has tied himself up with 
the Industrial Workers of the World, the labor organization 
of Mexico. I have here, taken from The Railway Conductor, 
the magazine of the O. R. C. of the United States (the Order 
of Railroad Conductors), volume 29, pages 444 and 445, the 
report of W. K. Suit, chief conductor of the Railroad Conduc- 
tors of Mexico {the Americans), protesting against the action 
of the Madero government and the organized labor of Mexico 
in forcing out of the Republic of Mexico the railroad conduc- 
tors, engineers, and all trainmen. I want this to go along 
with the record which Mr. Gompers has made for himself, 
showing the people with whom he is associating, in whose be- 
half he is acting in Mexico, the labor organizations that killed 
the American railroad conductors, the Amerlean railroad engi- 
neers, the American trainmen, and forced 600 of them out of 
the Republic of Mexico. 

I ask that that may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From The Railway Conductor, Vol. XXIX. pp. 444-445. 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico, April 18, 1912, 
To the OFFICERS AND MEMBERS, Division 540, O. R. C. 

Brorners: It is with profound regret that it has become my duty 
to announce to you the necessity of surrendering the charter of our 
division. However painful it may be, it would be more so if I could 
look back over the events that have transpired in the last two years 
with an impartial eye and see where it was due to our failure in doing 
our duty either as conductors in railroad service or to a lack of lo 
to the Order of Railway Conductors. The discontinuation o 
division is due to the never-ceasing agitation of the unreliable rail- 
zeae 8 among the Mexicans that never has and never will do 
g service, 


This same class of 


le has succeeded in ruining the only efec- 
tive government that 
in.destro, 


exico has ever had, and they are now enga 
eign talent and money during the last 30 years of peace.and prosperity. 


our positions because we are making demands that 
e. We have lost them because the railroad m 0 


one of you are not onl 
. C. brothers, and that all 


tbe history.of the Texas colony under 
moment he becomes your masttr 

] throne and expects you to worship ‘him, 

Is rule, vou make of him a life-long enemy, 
from that time on you are never free from his treachery ; 

for that reason you have chusen to zo down in defeat, fighting like 

the brave defenders of the Alamo, rather than to submit to a brutal 

ruler and be slaughtered like the Texans at Goliad. 

We may be defeated in one sense of the word. but by the fight you 
have made you have saved your pride and r and have assisted 
— ca sentiment in the -civilized world that will some day 

ring 

By the axsietance of the Order of Railway Conductors the undesirable 
railroad man has been removed from Mexico, and the company is now 
losing the best men that have ever worked in Mexico; and from the 
various tests of diplomacy, ent, and nerve to which you have 
been subjected in the past 18 months I feel free in saying that you 
stand head and shoulders. above any public servants in the world to-day. 
Like the one of a ship, a con rs first duty is the care and 
protection of his 98 

The Madero rebellion ke out in Mexico about the time the senti- 
ment against the Americans was so strong, partly on account of the 
rapist, Rodriguez, whe was lynched in Texas, and partly because the 
Americans had the best railroad jobs. In addition to this sentiment 
against us, we came in contact» with both of the bitter factions and 
were often asked by both parties to ress our opinions regarding the 
situation. We saw the rough element gradually get bolder; we saw 
thieves and pickpockets who had been in prison reappear and begin 
their bold work; we saw the army and the local authorities lose control 
of the people ; we saw the smal] bands collect and move about as we 
paute brongb the country. In fact, by virtue of our position we held 

e pulse of the nation in our apaga E and when we realized that the 
peon mobs could be called : nothin ut bloodthirsty sav: we all 
made up our minds, for the protection of the women and children, not 
to allow soldiers to ride on passenger trains through the da 


and if 


territory where the rebels were likel 

that if they saw soldiers they would not hesitate to shoot Into the 
trains and kil: everybody in sight in an effort to kill a few loyal 
s0 


By this method you have made enemies of one faction while your 
motives were not understood by others. Many trains were delayed, and 
in some cases you have d to go into the danger zone and tie 
up trains, until yvu were sure that the line was safe for your passen- 

rs. Some of you were subjected to vile abuse by army officers and 

hreatened to be placed in irons. Other people openly asked the ques- 
tion, Are vou in sympathy with Madero and the rebellion?’ “Are you 
openly taking part in the fight to overthrow the Government?“ while 
others boldly asserted that you should be shot down on the spot. But 
with all the intimidations, not one of you retreated from the stand you 
had taken, which showed your rare judgment and nerve to back it up, 
and after mature reflection the traveling public, which t 

all of the nations of earth, realized that you were 
did not do this through sympathy for-any faction, bu 
indo: ctions, Although some of you 


resents mos 
ase that you 


Neither the railroad company nor the public can afford to lose such 
servants as you are, but just and right can not prevail under existing 
circumstances. The American tourist, who formerly found a courteous 
guide on every er train, in the form of an American conductor, 
will now spend his vacation in some other part of the world, realizing 
that he would be among people who do not know how to appreciate 
him, and the hundreds of poor beggars who gathered up bende ore 
freely given by Americans in days gone by will go hungry to in the 


future. 

The United States of America, by the Monroe doctrine, assisted by 
sending an American army to the Rio Grande in 1865, handed Mexico 
her liberty on a silver platter, and has protected ber ever since. Our 
reward is now being received in the form of about nine-tenths of our 
citizens fleeing from the country, under „ circumstances, to 
save their lives, while others are being shot down like mad dogs by a 
lot of savages. whose brains are pickled in alcohol and their nerves 
wrecked by immoral living, and who, convinced that they can not com- 
pote with honest business men in respectable pursuits of life, have 

rned loose to ay the country to waste in their own natural way. 
Every American who has been in touch with the situation, and every 
citizen of other civilized countries, sees the necessity of adding the 
“big stick" to the Monroe doctrine, and the only question is, When 
will it be done?’ 

Every voter of the hundred thousand conductors and engineers in the 
United States of America should see that this question is put to the 
candidates for President of the United States in the 9 Which 
has opened there, and not let them get-away from it until ey bave 
fully expressed their opinions tn public on the question. 

I can not refrain from expressing my specia! appreciation of the 

efforts of our secretary, Brother A. W. Earnest, for his 
e good of the order, and especially in behalf of Brother 
James A. Cook while he was in prison at Guadalajara, partly due to 
the same influence of the same element that is destroying the country 
in an effort to humiliate the American railroad men and drive them 
from the Republic. Also, Brother D. A. Kent our local chairman of 
the grievance commi'tee, who has had to fight on every inch of the 
und be has covered for many months, and has proven a true and 
yal brother and a first-class 2 man in rand respect. Also, 
our general chairman, Brother T. K. Eccles, of whom I enn say that in 
all of my 23 years of railroading I have never known a brother to 


. 
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complicated and humiliating questions. Nor have 
andle them as successfully as Brother Eccles has 


But there is a Umit to all things, and we baye arrived at the limit 
of our endurance and forbearance Mexico; and may God be with you 
all and deliver you to the other side of the Rio Grande in safety. 

I thank you all for the support and respect you haye shown me in 
my efforts to serve the order and the brothers. 


Yours, in P. F., . 
W. K. Suit, Chief Conductor. 


have to face so man 
I ever seen a man 
done. 


{From the Railway Conductor, p. 443, Vol. XXIX.] 
GUADALAJARA, MEXICO, 
. is from the minutes of a special meeting held April 


18, 

Moved and seconded that a vote of thanks be extended our chief 
conductor, Brother W. K. Suit, for his untiring efforts in our behalf, 
and in 1 for his letter announcing the poner es of disbandin 
the division, giving an outline of the situation in this country, an 
that a copy of this letter be sent to each member of the division and 
to the Rallway Conductor. Carried unanimously.” i 

Yours, truly, in P. F., 
A. W. Eanx 


EST, 
Secretary Division 550. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FALL. In one moment I will be through. 

Mr. President, I have here, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp, a copy of an article from the New York Times, 
dated September 28, 1915, showing the protests of the Carranza 
consul at San Antonio, Tex., made, so it is claimed, to the offi- 
cers of the United States Government in the Department of 
Justice, that the Mexican I. W. W. were the people who were 
guilty of the murder of Americans on this side of the boundary. 
This is offered in connection with Mr. Gompers’s record and 
his kind words spoken of the Mexican labor organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the absence of objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Sept. 28, 1915.] 


LAYS BORDER ATTACKS TO MEXICAN I. W. W.’S.—CARRANZA AGENT CHARGES 
THAT LABOR AGITATORS IMPERSONATE SOLDIERS—AMERICAN HELD, 


Col. Tiodulo R. Beltran, Carranzista consul at San Antonio, Tex., will 
lay before the Department of Justice to-morrow information tending 
to show that much of the disturbance along the Mexican border is due 
to the activities of the Mexican branch of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. The local members are known as Magonistas. Most of 
them, according to Col. Beltran, are engaged in railway construction 
work on the border. They are fanatics, he says, and believe that by 
making trouble intervention will be brought on, and after that the 
land will be divided among the people. i 

Col. Beltran is convinced that rranzista soldiers are not zepon: 
sible for the border clashes. Their uniform, he says, is a cheap affair, 
easily imitated, and the Magonistas have adopted it, he believes, to 
increase the international significance of their acts. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, with this I shall close at this time, 
calling attention simply to the speech made by Mr. Gompers, 
and asking that that portion of it referring the record of this 
administration with reference to Mexico, and asking the votes 
of the electors at this election for Mr. Wilson, as taken 
from one of the daily papers, may also be published in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. The Chair hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The International issue that now comes closest to the labor move- 
ment is the licy of our Government toward Mexico. The cause of 
humanity is in the balance in Mexico. The ple there are trying to 
work out their own problems and to establish their own ideals of 

litical, social, and economic justice. The labor movement in Mexico 

s developed ; that is, the most power and the most constructive prod- 
uct of the revolution. 

Representatives of the labor movement of Mexico have joined the 
representatives of the labor movement of America to insure to the 
workers and citizens of Mexico the rights of human aces Py aha 
nities for freedom and for independence. Many of the problems of the 
Mexican workers are problems of the workers of the United States. 
Their welfare is our welfare. The boundary line between the two coun- 
tries is only an artificial division that has little or no effect upon 
the course and the nature of industrial and commercial development. 

The problem of industrial welfare in the States of the Southwest is 
T F a Mexican problem. With low standards of life and work pre- 
valling upon the 15,000,000 Mexicans, there exists an obstacle to the 
establishment cf higher standards within the United States. There 
are capitalists and exploiting tuterests of the United States who because 
they have property in Mexico—often corruptly and dishonestly ob- 
tained—desire to maintain governmental agencies by which they can 
hold the people in subjection and deny to them the opportunity for 
protecting themselyes through the organized-labor movement and other 
opportunities for growth and development. 

he selfish exploiting interests are concentrating their political 
power in the present campaign to secure a diferent policy on the 
rt of our Government toward Mexico. Even under the guise of 
tervention, no matter how unnecessary and unwarrantable, the ad- 
— of that policy really aim at the conquest and annexation of 
exico. 

A few of the most reckless, such as the Otis and Hearst interests, 
in the demand for intervention, invasion, conquest, 
Mexico. Of course every effort must be made to safe- 


Without objection, it is so 


come out brazen! 
and annexation o 


guard the lives and property of our people living along the border line, 


= maa n honestly say that -the Mexican marauders were the only 
offenders 

The allied forces of greed and profit would peny the Mexican people 
the opportunity for their development; they would gladly embroil the 
United States in an unnecessary and unwarrantable war with Mexico. 
To them property, property rights, profits are held far more sacred 
than human beings, international honor, and human liberty. 


SIR ALMROTH E. WRIGHT. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record, without reading, a short 
statement in regard to Sir Almroth E. Wright, the celebrated 
scientist and physician, and certain correspondence between him 
and certain other physicians. I make this request because the 
Senate recently ordered printed as a public document the results 
of certain investigations in Sir Almroth Wright's laboratory 
upon the Von Ruck treatment for tuberculosis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, on December 10, 1914, 
Dr. Stimson, of the Hygienic Laboratory, Public Health Service, 
made a report on the investigations by the Public Health Service 
representatives of the vaccine used by Dr. Von Ruck, of Asheville, 
N. C., for immunizing against the infection of tuberculosis and 
in the treatment of cases of tuberculosis. This report was 
printed as a Senate document—No, 641. 

During the progress of this investigation disagreements hav- 
ing arisen between Dr Von Ruck and the officers of the Public 
Health Service as to the manner of its conduct, Dr. Von Ruck 
went to Europe and succeeded in having an investigation made 
in the laboratory of Sir Almroth E. Wright. Sir Almroth Wright 
was formerly professor of pathology in the Army Medical School, 
Netley, England, and since 1902 is director of the department 
of therapeutic immunization, St. Mary's Hospital, London. He 
is now consulting bacteriologist to the expeditionary forces in 
France, where he has been since late in 1914. 

Sir Almroth E. Wright is widely known for his original work 
on vaccination against typhoid fever. The antityphoid-fever 
vaccination was originally employed during the Boer War and 
thereafter widely used in the British Army. It was introduced 
in the United States Army in 1909. Almroth E. Wright was 
knighted in recognition of his scientific work. Dr. Von Ruck 
was fortunate in interesting Sir Almroth Wright in his work 
against tuberculosis. 

This work was originally under the personal-direction of Sir 
Almroth E. Wright, as is shown by cablegram from him to Dr. 
Von Ruck under date of October 14, 1914: 

Kart Vox Ruck, Asheville, V. 0.: 

Think it advisable Clemenger continue experiments to November 1. 
Autopsy then. Present outlook favorable. 

1 5 py personal letter to Dr. Von Ruck under date of October 

1914: 


6 Park CRESCENT, 
Portland Place W.—Uctober , 191}. 

Dear Dr. Vos Ruck: I was delighted to get your letter and to hear 

the better report of your health, 
* * * * a s * 

We have been frantically busy since the war and have made in all 
now 1,400,000 doses of vaccine; also Parry Morgan has gone to the 
large military hospital at Netley to inoculate and do bacteriological 
diagnosis. I bave got Dr. Martley, who is a very sound man, to replace 
him in siecle, with Clemenger. Clemenger is, in conformity with your 
cable of the 15th, letting the experiment run on to November 1. and 
it will then take hhn a week or thereabouts, he thinks, to finish up 
and work up the results. I think that there is distinct promise in the 
experiments, both in the experiments with active and those with passive 
immunity. But, of course, there will be, and are already, cases where 
one has tuberculosis only at the site of infection and not elsewhere; 
and also cases where death has been produced by pseudo-tubercle in an 
animal which might, if it had lived, get rid of the tubercle at the site 
of infection, and these cases wil! be difficult to tabulate, though, of 
course, they count in your favor. 

I have myself to go out to the war next 8 as consultant 
physician to the forces (1 shall be working at wound infection), so I 
shall not be able to write such an Interpretation of the results as you 
suggest. But I will do all that I can to do that, and I may find that I 
can usefully return from the war to do research. I may have time in 
the off hours to write the report you wish. Kindest regards. 

Always sincerely, yours, 
A. E. Wricrt. 


As is shown by this letter, Sir Almroth Wright was compelled 
to go to France with the army, where he has been practically 
ever since, and, unfortunately, this work could not be continued 
directly under his personal control. However, according to his 
suggestions, it was continued in his laboratory by Drs. F. J. 
Clemenger and F. C. Martley, who have prepared a scientitic 
paper giving their report on this work of Dr, Von Ruck. 

I am glad to say that the resolution introduced by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] authorizing the printing of 
this report by Drs. Clemenger and Martley was adopted recently. 

Laymen who fear an invasion by this dread disense are told that 
a negative microscopic examination of their sputum is not con- 
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clusive, while an affirmative examination fs always conclusive 
and proves the presence of tuberculosis. To my mind the nega- 
tive result of the investigation by the officers of the hygienic 
laboratory is likewise inconclusive, while the report of Drs. 
Clemenger and Murtlex, being essentially confirmatory and 
affirmative of Dr. Von Ruck's work, is necessarily conclusive. 
Two positive results, independently arrived at, in the investigu- 
tion of a scientific problem are reciprocaily confirmative of the 
truth, whereas negative evidence opposed to them constitutes, in 
fact, no evidence at all. 

I have been so situated personally that I have been thrown 
in contact with both the Von Rucks. Being a layman, I do not 
pretend to fully understand their claims or to be able to state 
whether they are sound or unsound. I know that Dr. Von Ruck 
does not claim that his vaccine is a specifie which will cure any 
and all cases of tuberculosis. He does contend that the vaceine 
has proven in his own hands and in those of many other physi- 
cians a most valuable adjunet to other generally recognized 
methods of treatment of tuberculosis in suitably selected cases. 
He further claims that a person can be immunized by this vaccine 
and rendered immune to infection by the tubercle bacillus, just 
as u person can be immunized fora certain period of time against 
typhoid fever by antityphoid vaccine. From my personal ob- 
servation und by the presence in this Chamber of one Senator, 
at least, I know that Dr. Von Ruek's elaim relative to the ad- 
vantage of treatment in tuberculosis with ‘is vaccine is sus- 
tained. It is further sustained by the experience of persons from 
all parts of this country, as attested by extracts from a few 
of the many letters fromm prominent physicians: im various parts 
of the United States, which I ask to have printed as a part of 
my remarks.. 

I am delighted that the Senate ordered printed this report of 
Drs. Clemenger and Martley of their investigations conducted 
in Sir Almroth Wright's laboratory. These investigations, con- 
ducted not only with the approval but at the request of Dr. 
Von Ruck, negative absolutely the suggestion that Dr. Von 
Ruck’s is a secret remedy. Its method of preparation has been 
published and given to the profession and the public. Dr. Von 
Ruck's position in this is that whatever of value his research 
and investigation has produced should be made available for 
the benefit of mankind. 

It is both proper and fair that both sides of this controversy 
should be presented to the medical profession and to the public. 
A great war is being waged against tuberculosis, the winning of 
which is too important for us not to take advantage of every 
legitimate means which may aid in the prevention and the de- 
limitation of a disease which is the greatest enemy to human 
life, health, and wernt 


Hon. James H. Lew 
United States 8 Washingt-n, D. C. 


My Dran Sm: I am creditably Informed that the United States Sen- 
ate has passed a resoiution ene for “an investigation of the 
on 


methods and or of the research laboratory for tuber- 
sop soon 22 As N. 

I ha 9 t the present time interested ln tuberculosis, 
aa. fom the viewpoint of the chemistry of the tubercle bacillus 
and its products Il through certain scientific journals of Von 


Ruck's extensive —.—.— in the chemistry of osis, and, fol- 


and systematic study et the of tu 

Von ck. F know of no laboratory in this country where more exten» 
sive aae tions of this dificult ve been made, and I am 
equally 


ent that few individuals have a more complete grasp of 
the voluminous literature a to appertaining. 
Yours, very res) 


THUR Ke 
Professor — — — 


THe Tkurtn SANITARIUM, 
Temple, Tes., December 23, 1914. 


'ULBERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: I understand that your Committee on Public Health now 

has under consideration the report of the hygienic laboratory upon the 

method of the Yon Rucks in the ans of th vaccination for tubercu- 

losis. Together with many physic! of 2 and other e 1 

am very much interested in see’ method has a thor- 

fair investigation. If there a 3 in this — od, it 
is of the most arene importance. There is not a family in our 
country which docs not now have some member infected with tubercu- 
losis or will have within five years. 

In November and December of 1913, shortl 

the hygienic laboratory were in Asheville, I went 

oratory to make an eng cr on my own 


Hon. Senator Cras, A. C 


after the men from 
o the Von Ruck lab- 


expenses for the trip. was somewhat pi 1 them at 
the start. However, 1 —— that they lad a laboratory splendidly 
equipped for this work, n under observation, and the 


with their technique, although I ve had a considera nce 
with similar ‘ines ot work, and I —— the work very carefully, with 
this in — 5 After three weeks’ instruction under a men, nd- 
ing from 8 to 10 hours dally right in the laboratory, I was to 
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duplicate their serum tests. I also followed 11 cases in people who 
came for the vaccination. making the physical examination in each 
case, watched the vaccination, drew the blood myself, gnd worked with 

I was able to confirm their finding of specifie antibodies in the 
serunt of these vaccinated patients. I know these substances were not 
there before, use I tested them ont. 

I remind you that the Von Racks can hardly have a selfish peenniary 
motive, because all their work has been published in reputable medival 
journals, and if the method is generally adopted any biological house 
can. furnish the material commercially. Dr. Karl Von Ruck has the 
188 ponpen library on tuberculosis in this tountry and keeps it up 

o date, 

It is to be hoped that another commission can be appointed with men 
who have har experience with this particular line of work or who will 
acquire it before a report on this method. I beHeve that every 

hase of the Von 9 claims should be included in the scope of the 
nvestigation, their work ye tients as well as the laboratory ex- 
eriments with animals, ational Government ran well aiford 
nancially to back this up, for if a few peonia are saved from this 
disease 10 a year it is economically a wise thing. 

Trusting t your ttee will see fit to recommend further in- 
vestigation along this live, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours. James J. TERRELL, M. D., 
Pathologist Temple "Sanitarium. 


A So professor pathology, medical department, University of 
exas. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Dr. G. A. Waters, Lenapah, Okla.. March 20, 1914: “I am adminis- 
tering your vaccine to seyeral patients, and so far have obtained very 
favorable results.” 

Dr. Gardner C. Johnson, 300 N Avenue, Evansville, Ind., 
March 7, 1914: I am ie Seg good results with the vaccine.” 

Dr. Eben Alexander, lle, 5 5. 1914: 1 do little but sur- 
Bical work, but 1 have used lots of the vaccine here. Its wonders do 
not cease.” 

br. C. J. Overman, Iroquois Block, Marion, Ind., Mareh 3, 1914: L 
am using it (the vaccine) in a case of tubercular vertebra’ with won- 
derful improvement, both local and Kee * 

Dr. A. C. Watts, —— June 7 1912: “Iam using a 

homaseilie, N: N. C 


great 2 of pee p good results.” 

Dr. C a ms 5, 1914: “I am getting 
ts — the Eins oie you and it is renewing my 
5 8 faith in it.“ 


resul 

K. Brosheer, Middlesboro, Ky., September 14, 1914: Since 
atte you in April 1 have used your vaccine in several cases and am 
ibe ans ack „pleased with the results. Have had marked improvement in 


Dr. a F. Terry, Rising Star, Tex., October 16, 1913: Am still havy- 
ing wonderful effects with both watery extract and vaccine. Our people 


know it is a fact.” 
Dr. L. E. Cox. Greenwood. Ind., March 10, 1914: “After fom Walie, È A 
8. 


my own eyes what you — doing along the line of 3 
was at your place last ng, I am h that some time d 
lifetime that 1 will be abi 2 — > thee State oy td rtean 
= to the attention of every adult in this 

F. M. 2 8 Cal, : 2 — been very much in- 
. tery extract that you sent me. 
for trial last sp: 1 think It has been of great value in the cases in 
which I have used it. I have used it only in selected cases. 

Dr. E. 8 „ 214 Lankershim Iding, pag Angeles, Cat: 

“ Your watery extraet cured my wife some 15 years ago and she has 


wet! ever vince.” 
Wilson Avenue Chicago, Sep- 


Dr. John G. Am and Sheridan Road, 
—.— 29, 1913 gd results I ebtain from the watery extract are 


to me.” 
EIGHT-HOUR LAW AND CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I simply want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate at this time to what I regard as a de- 
parture from the straight and narrow path usually followed 
by the members of the Hughes family in the case of my dis- 
tinguished namesake, the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He has recently spoken against the eight-hour law. 
And I want to call the attention of the Senate in that connec- 
tion to a speech made by William McKinley. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, let us have that after the election. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have the floor. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James). The Senator 
from New Jersey can not be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. HUGHES. As the Senators are anxious to adjourn, I 
will content myself with having the balance of the speech 
printed after I read one or two ringing sentences for the benefit 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, who I know will be glad to 
hear the true doctrine with reference to the eight-hour day. so 
recently repudiated by the candidate of the Republican Party. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Gov. Hughes has not repudiated the eight- 
hour day. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will raise the point of a quorum if it is 
too long, I will tell the Senator that. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator ean not raise the point of a 
quroum while I have the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; but there is going to be a breach of a 
gentlemen's agreement 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator can raise it immediately if there 
was a gentlemen’s agreement and the Senator will point out 
any breach of it. 

Mr. PENROSE. The gentlemen's agreement precluded any 
buneombe like this at this hour of night. 

Mr. HUGHES. I can not consent to a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment which characterizes my speech as buncombe. The Senator 
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from Pennsylvania has been characterized much more severely 
than myself. 1 am surprised that the representative and alleged 
leader of the Republican Party in this body—a man who is con- 
testing for the leadership, who has already torn the mantle 
to tatters in his efforts to get it from one or two other gentle- 
men who want to wear it—should object to having the speech 
of a former President of the United States read in the United 


States Senate. That is all I am asking to do. I am not asking 
to read any buncombe. I am asking to read a speech of William 
McKinley; and I am amazed that a Senator from Pennsylvania 
who attempts to represent his party in this body should charac- 
terize the speech of William McKinley, the martyred Presi- 
dent, as buncombe. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. HUGHES. I decline to yield. I will read what Mr. Mc- 
Kinley said as a Member of the House of Representatives when 
there was pending an act relating to the limitation of hours of 
daily service of laborers and mechanics employed upon the 
public works of the United States and the District of Columbia. 
Mr. McKinley said: 


Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill. It has been 
said that it is a bill to t the opportunity of the mache or to gain 
a livelihood. This is not so; it will have the opposite effect. So far 
as the Government of the United States, as an papers is concerned, 
in the limitation for a day’s work provided in this bill to eight hours, 
instead of putting aay limitation upon the opportunity of the Ameri- 
can freeman to earn & living, it increases and the opportunity 
for the workingman to earn a living. [Applause.] 


Ie Senator from Pennsylvania was not a Member of the 
House at that time. I call his attention to the fact that nobody 
rose there and objected to this speech but it was applauded. 

Eight hours under the laws of the United States constitute a day's 
work. That law has been on our statute books for 20 or more years. 

BEVERAL MEMBERS. Since 1868, 

Mr. McKinugey, They say around me that it has been on our statute 
books for 22 years. In all these years it has been “ the word of promise 
to the ear,” but by the Government of the United States it has been 
“broken to the hope.“ [Applause.}] The Government and its officials 
should be swift to execute and enforce its own laws, and failure in 
this particular is most reprehensible. 


I want to pause here long enough to say that under the act 
of 1868 an order was issued by another Republican President, 
Ulysses S. Grant, who was then President of the United States. 
Mr. McKinley goes on: 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it must be remembered that when we constitute 
8 hours a day's work, insteal of 10 hours, every four days give an 
additional day's work to some workingman who may not have any 
employment at all. [Applause.] 


The applause is in strange contrast with the silence now 
observed by the Senator from Pennsylvania— 


It is one more day’s work, one more day's wages, one more oppor- 
tunity for work and wages, an increased demand for labor. I am in 
favor of this bill as it is amended by the motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. McComas}. 

It applies now only to the labor of men’s hands, It applies only to 
hora spiny It does not apply to material; it does not apply to trans- 
po: on. 


The balance of it, Mr. President, with the consent of the 
Senate, I will put in the Record. F trust the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
object? 

Mr. SMOOT. To what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To having printed in the 
Recorp the speech of Mr. McKinley, referred to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly not, and I approve every word of it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I approve every word of it. 

The matter referred te is as follows: 


It only applies to the actual labor, skilled or unskilled, employed on 
public works and im the execution of the contracts of the Government. 
And the Government of the United States ought, finally and in good 
faith, to set this example of eight hours as constituting a day's werk 
required of laboring men in the service of the Unit States. [Ap- 

lause.) The tendency of the times the world over is for shorter hours 
‘or labor, shorter hours in the interest of health, shorter hours in the 
interests of humanity, shorter hours in the interest of the home and the 
family; and the United States can do no better service to labor and 
to its own citizens than to set the example to States, to corporations, 
and to individuals employing men by declaring that, so far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, and be 
all that is required of its laboring force. [Applausc.] 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, this bill should be passed. My colleague, Mr. 
Morey, has stated what we owe the family in this connection, and 
Cardinal Manning, in a recent article, spoke noble words on the gencral 
subject when he said: 

But if the domestic life of the people be vital above all; if the peace, 
the purity of homes, the education of children, the duties of wives 
mothers, duties of husbands and of fathers, be written in the natural 
law of mankind, and if these things are sacred, far beyond anything that 
can be sold in the market, then I say, if the hours of labor resulting 
from the unregulated sale of a man's strength and skill shall lead to 
the destruction of domestic life, to the neglect of children, to turnin, 
wives and mothers into living machines, and of fathers and husbands 
into—what shall I say: creatures of burden: —1 will not say any other 
word—who rise up before the sun and come back when it is set, wearied 


Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. § er, I am in favor of this bill. It has been 
said that it is a bill to limit the opportunity of the 8 to galn 
a livelihood. This is not so; it will have the opposite effect. So far 
as the Government of the United States, as an employer, is concerned, 
in the limitation for a 's work provided in this bill to eight hours, 
instead of putting any limitation upon the opportunity of the American 
freemen to earn a living, it increases and enlarges the opportunity for 
the workingman to earn a living. {Applause} Eight hours under the 
laws of the United States constitute a day’s work. That law has ven 
on our statute books for twenty or mcre years. 

Several MI MBERS. Since 1838. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. They say around me that it has been on our statute 

f 2 In all these years it has been “the word of prom- 

the Government of the United States it has been 

roken to the hope.” [Applause.} The Government and its officials 

should be swift to execute and enforce its own laws, and failure in this 
particular is most reprehensible. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it must be remembered that when we constitute 
8 hours a day's work, Instead of 10 hours, every four days give an 
additional day’s work to some workingman who may not have any, em- 

loyment at all. Applause.] It is one more day's work, one more 
ay's wages, one more 5 for work and wages, an increased 
demand for labor. I am in favor of this bill as it is amended by the 
motion of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas]. 

Ped appijes now only to the labor of men’s hands. It applies only to 

e Work. 


. = * s . + * 


aie ener I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
r. Sm 

Mr. SMITH of IIlincis. Mr. Speaker, while I work from 16 to 18 hours 
a day for mo constituents, yet I am willing that all laborers should 
work only S hours, unless they are paid for working beyond that time. 
In the two minutes allowed me I have not time to elaborate on this, 
but it seems to me, from the ussion so far presented, that there is 
a misapprehension of this bill by some gentlemen. It does not prevent 
& person from a more than 8 hours, but it does prevent the Gov- 
ernment, when it employs a man to work 8 hours—which, as has been 
sald by the gentleman from Ohlo, constitute a day’s work under the 
laws of the land—it prevents the Government of the United States from 
receiving his labor for 10 hoars and only paying him for 8 hours. 

A simple reading of the bil! will correct the misapprehension : 

“ Eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics, etc., except in cases of emergency: Provided, That in 
all such cases the laborers, workmen, or mechanics so employed and 
working to exceed eight hours per calendar day shall be paid on the basis 
of ight hours constituting a day's work.” 

Mr. CETCHEON. How can they work more tha» 8 bours when they are 
not permitted te do so? 

Mr. Sun of Illinois. Section 2 provides, and that is the point that 
our friends object to: 

“And it shall be unlawful for any such corporation, person, or per- 
sons to require or permit any la „ workman, or mechanic to work 
more than eight hours in any calendar day "— 

And there they stop, But it says— 

“to work more than eight hours in any calendar day in doing such work 
or manufacturing such materials except in the cases and upon the con- 
ditions ponies in section 1 of this act.” 

Which provides that if they have worked more than eath hours they 
shall be paid extra for it. I am heartily in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Curenron. That elause which you refer to refers only to the 
cases of emergency. 

Mr. CONNELL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from New York 
{Mr., Farquhar}. 

Mr. Faudunan. This eight-hour question will not down with talk. 
When you can see processions of $0,000 men tramping the streets of our 
great cities, when thosc men, independent of Con: and politicians, 
can make eight-hour laws and contracts, we are a little behind the pro- 
cession In the House of Representatives. 

Now, while the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Butterworth] was talking, 
if he had devoted a little more time durl the morning hour to the 
discussion of the adjustment bill he would have had all the . 
he desired and all the answer. The act of 1868 was repeatedly violated 
by the officers of the Government, and was so violated even after the 
proclamation of the President; and when this 88 
cleat down this law, and then to make It al or a felo 
law, gentlemen talk about the liberty of the American ci 
a stump span that bas nothing to do with the bill. 

{Here hammer fell.} 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Now, Mr. gry rd. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The time of the gentleman has exp 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I know it. One word. This is t 
sense of this Congress and the oniy opportunity in 20 
House of Representatives has had say whether it is accord with 
American thought or not. f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
four minutes remaining. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I think I have six minutes. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has four minutes, 

Mr. MUTCHLER,. I yield three minutes to my colleague [Mr. Vaux]. 


3 the ear,“ 


zen and make 


ere by fine and imprisonment, I think class legislation 


said, and 1 de not criticize or traverse the 
emitted in this discussion; but I 
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legislation is to be forced by fine and imprisonment; yet, so far as I 
can see, it seems that it does not apply this imprisonment to anybody 
but the Government. They say the “Government” is to be imprisoned, 
the Government is to be fined, or anybody representing the Govern- 
ment is to be fined or imprisoned. * 
ae Evans. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a practical 
question? 
: Mr. Vaux. Certainly, if there is such. 

Mr. Evans. I am in favor of the eight-hour law. I simply speak of it 
so fur as it affects contractors. I am employing mechanics and laborers, 
They work 10 hours a day. I pay them the scale of wages agreed upon 
by the amalgamated fron and steel workers, molders, and mechanics. 
Maple I be subject to fine and imprisonment under this bill as a crim- 
inal? 

Mr. Vacx. Yes, sir; if you employed them on a Government con- 


tract. 

I ask the attention of the gentleman to the third section: 

That any officer of the Government of the United States, or any 
rson acting under or for such officer, or any contractor with the 
‘nited States or other person sda hay any of the provisions of this 
act, shal) for each offense be punished by a fine not less than $50 nor 
more than $1,000, or imprisonment not more than six months, or be 
both fined and imprisoned in the discretion of the court.” 

So that by this law every man employing 20 men who shall uninten- 
tionally or accidentally violate this law, these 20 men can apply to 
have this law put in force, and he can be fined a thousand dollars and 
phe elena six months for cach offense. If this is not class legislation 
with a vengeance, I do not know what class legislation is. p 

Mr. MUTCHLER, I now yield to a minute to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Flower]. 

Mr. FLOWER, I desire to offer as an additional section to this bill the 
provisions of the bill (H. R. 11236) to limit the hours of work of clerks 
and employees in first and second class t offices, as follows: 

That hereafter eight hours labor shall constitute a day's work for 
clerks and employees in all first and second class post offices whose 
salarics do not exceed $1,400 per annum, for which they shall receive 
not less than the classified salary for a day's work. That for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the provisions of this act there is hereby 
appropriated, to be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appr priated, the sum of $1,752,685, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary.” 

Even if this amendment should not be adopted, I would vote for this 
bill hut for the fact that I am paren with my colleague [Mr. Belden]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amendment will be 
considered as pending. 

Mr. Kerr of Iowa. I object. 

Mr. Briss, Mr. Speaker, this bill is second to none in importance 
that has claimed or can claim the attention of this House. 

it is the sppe of an element in our conntry which has already re- 
ceived too littie attention at the hands of Congress. Briefly stated, it 
is the crystallized statement of labor, 5 made, but firmly 
asking for relief which will elevate and ennoble the wage workers of 
our land. The true lover of his country must and does recognize that a 
Government to exist In a prosperous state must have as Its basis an 
intelligent, happy, and prosperous people. 

Ignorance among the masses has ever been the bane of civilization. 
It begets unrest both in the relations of the citizen to the State and to 
his family. Domestic peace, contentment at the home fireside is the 
tirst condition of national peace. We recognize that the safety of 
the a rests upon the happiness and contentment of all her 

Ope. 

This bill recognizes the claim of the laborers under the Government 
to be shown the same consideration shown the clerks under the Goy- 
ernment. This bill wipes out the distinction so long maintained against 
the daily laborers employed on Government work. It would be impos- 
sible for a private firm to inaugurate this reform alone, for the reason 
that they must compete with thelr commercial rivals. ut the Govern- 
mont has no competition and can well afford to take the first step, 
wel I believe, will tend to prepare the country for shorter hours of 
NU. 

It nay be said that such legislation is a breach of precedent. Admit 
it. In this rushing age of thought and measureless activity it is well 
that we be not too clesely wedded to long established precedents, 
this bill we say to the wage earners the world at large that we 
recognize and adopt that good provision in the divine economy that 
eight hours were given to man for sleep. clght for labor, and eight for 
mental development. And hie it is not the province of Congress to 
interfere with the puree affairs of our people, while we may not say 
to the employers of labor how many hours the employed shall work, be- 
Jieving, as we do, that intelligent, well-directed effort is more conducive 
to the interests of the employer, we say to the world, as far as those 
who labor for the Government are concerned, eight hours of heaven's sun- 
light at the beginning and ending of each day is and shall be his for 
cr ge aen 772055 development. e are trying no new experiment from 
one standpoint, 

All history shows and all experience teaches that cheerful, contented 
labor is the most valuable to employers. Alacrity takes the place of 
slugglshness, and intelligent, well-directed action the place of the life- 
less, spiritless machine. The friends of this measure expect much to 
come of it to laboring men of this country. Their lot is comparatively 
a hard one. It is not for us to stop now and ulre from what cause 
or sories of causes such great numbers of our fellow citizens are com- 
pelled to perform arduous labor in order that they and those they love 
may live, Such, however, is the condition presented. Be it ours to 
use such power as we have to lighten this burden. 

We present this measure believing that it will carry into the count- 
less homes a degree of the sunlight of hope and good cheer. We have 
in our country a vast army of unemployed labor. This Is due not so 
much to the estion that there is nothing for so many to do as to 
the sordid, avaricious, grinding policy pursued by so many toward 
the employed. The employer too often loses sight of the fact that the 
laborer thinks as he works. He forgets that if discontent and unrest 
sit where the satisfied soul should dwell this condition not unfre- 
quently bodes no good to his interest. By this bill we set the example 
to the private employer of labor and confidently expect the result of 
this legislation to demonstrate that with an opportunity given the wage 
earner to rend and cultivate those finer qualities of his nature more and 
better service will result. 

_ The American Congress in 1868 placed this law upon the statute 
books, but it was nugatory for want of penalties to enforce it. This 
measure supplies the remedy, This measure will put in operation the 
law passed 22 years ago, but which after all these years has proven 
fatally defective because wanting in penalties to enforce it. We pre- 
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dict as the provisions of this legislation go {nto effect a new dignity 
will attach to labor. We ex to see the army of the unemployed 
grow less, and as a consequence fewer strikes, and consequently less 
conflict between those handmaidens of civilization, capital and labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this bill as the key note to a song which will 
swell and fll! our land with joy. While apparently a small measure, 
in it, in my humble judgment, we will yet tind, the germ of a bountiful 
harvest of mnch that makes a people happy. 

Let the American laborer be recognized as worthy of congressionz! 
care and guardianship; let him see that the Nation recognizes that in 
his hands as much as in any other rests the responsibility of Govern- 
ment; let him, in other words, be able to take his loved. ones to his 
bosom and say, “My Government is considerate for my Interests,” and 
we may rest assured he will respond with this declaration, I love my 
country In return.“ 

Mr. ie Soa I desire to emphasize a thought herctofore but briefly 
alluded to. It is the absolute necessity to the existence of liberty for 
an enlightened citizenship. Men, as a rule, are not ignorant or unin- 
formed from choice, but from necessity. Let the literature of the day 
come to the home of the toller with time to master it at his command; 
let the father have time morning and evening to become acquainted 
with his wife and children and cultivate those qualities which beautify 
the home; and who will deny that better homes, better husbands, better 
wives and children must bless our land? And if I am correct in this—- 
and I challenge successful contradiction—a more intelligent, contented, 
and consequently a purer citizenship will bless our land. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time under the special order for the 
discussion of this bill has expired, ‘The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, 
the previous question is operating upon this bill and pending amend- 
ments, 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New Jersey is through 
with his speech he can not hold the floor any longer. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have been recognized, and I was about to 
make a motion that the Senate take a recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from New Jersey if he 
will withhold his motion for just 2 moment? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say most emphatically that Gov. 
Hughes has never declared against an eight-hour day’s work. 
It has been stated on the floor of the Senate so many times 
in the last day or so that I think it ought to now be denied. 
He has denounced the so-called Adamson law, and justly so. 

I want to say to the Senator from New Jersey that the 
Adamson law is not an eight-hour day law. It was not iu- 
tended to be such. It is an eight-hour wage Jaw. No Senator 
can truthfully claim that it is an eight-hour day law. It pro- 
vides that certain trainmen shall be paid their present wages 
for 10 hours of work on the basis of an eight-hour wage day. 

I agree with every word that Mr. McKinley uttered in his 
speech, a part of which has just been read by the Senator from 
New Jersey. That part of Mr. McKinley’s speech that the 
Senator read claiming that with an eight-hour day every four 
days enables another working man to secure a day’s work is 
absolutely sound. The eight-hour wage law passed last Satur- 
day does not give a single working man a day's extra work. 
It does not provide that the trainmen affected shall work but 
8 hours out of the 24. They may work 16 hours if required to 
do so by the railroad, and it will be no violation of the law. 
But 8 hours was made the basis for pay instead of 10. This 
administration may try to make the American people think 
otherwise, but will fail. $ 

Mr. HUGHES. In connection with my remarks I should like 
to have printed instead of reading a statement with reference to 
civil-service appointments. Accusations were made on the floor 
by Senators, and rather than read it at this time I should like 
to print it in connection with the remarks I have just made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me ask if it is a copy or is it some original 
matter? G 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator ask if it was prepared by 
somebody else? $ 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. It was prepared by somebody else, but it has 
my approval. 

Mr. JONES. The Senate has a rule under which we do not 
print our speeches. 

Mr. HUGHES, I am going to print it as a part of my re- 
marks, 3 

Mr. JONES. It was prepared by some one else? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Who prepared it? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not want to be cross-examined by the 
Senator. The Senator can object if he likes. I never asked the 
Senator that question. He has appeared on this floor with a 
great many reams of printed paper that I know he has not pre- 
pared. I have never had the temerity to ask him who did it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have not asked to have anything prinied 
that I have not spoken, 

Mr. HUGHES. But I am trying to do something the Senator 
did not de. The Senator has stood here on several occasions 
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and read quires and reams of paper which perhaps somebody 
else prepared. ł do not know, but I suspected somebody else 
had prepared it; but E would not ask him. I would not be guilty 
of the bad taste. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘The Senator stated that this had been pre- 
pared by some one else. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I had a natural curiosity to know who pre- 
pared it. 

Mr. HUGHES. Who prepared the last speech the Senator 
delivered ? 

Mr. PENROSE. All the speeches I have delivered I have 
myself prepared. The Senator voluntarily stated that he did 
not prepare it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I had to state it because it was true. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know the Senator would not state any- 
thing that was not true. If my inquiry is embarrassing to the 
Senator, I will withdraw it.. I view the document with a great 
deal of suspicion. 

Mr. HUGHES. I may agree with the Senator. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“On August 10, 1916, Senator Penrose criticized the adminis- 
tration’s record with respect to the appointment of postal em- 
ployees, especially fourth-class postmasters, charging that the 
department had been actuated by political motives in making 
appointments and removals, The remarks of the Senator are 
so misleading that the following reply is presented categorically. 

“Senator PENROSE said: 


It was given forth that the 1 were to be permitted to 
0 


serve their four years’ tenure of ce. That has always been a custom: 


recognized by the 1 Fare. These officials are not within the 
classified service, and, so far as the people are educated to the elvil- 
service standards, they are looked upon as the fls of war; but 
there has 1 been a thought that it was for the interest of the 
service, and perhaps to the advantage of the party in power, to permit 
each postinaster to serve out his four years, and then, when his four 
years’ term had exptred, the question of a new appointment came up. 
Otherwise this enormous patronage, amounting to many thousand post- 
masters, was thrown upon the varty in power all at once; changes of a 
sweeping and radical character were made, the party in power was 
embarrassed, and the service was disturbed. 

“An intimation that that rule would be observed was held out by the 
Postmaster General or some accredited official of the administration. 
It had always been the custom of Republican administrations when in 
power. I know that following Cleveland's last administration, which is 
he most recent precedent, in Pennsylvania I do not recall a case where 
the Senators from 1 or the Representatives from that State 
requested the removal of a Democratic postmaster until his term had 
expired; and even toward the expiration of the Congre rior to Mr. 
Cleveland's relinquishing the presidential office the blicans in the 
Senate cheerfully acquiesced in the confirmation of mocratic st- 
masters up to the 4th of March. On the other hand, when Mr. Wilson 
was elected, we witnessed the deliberate ‘ holdup,’ through a threatened 
filibuster, ot all the long lst of nominees for masters and other 
appolntments sent in by President Taft during the short session of the 
last Congress during his administration. Then, when the present admin- 
istration assumed office, the postmasters all over the country were 
ruthlessly beheaded. The intimation that they were to be permitted to 
serve four years was cast to the winds; and, further than that, hon- 
orable men, who had served as postmasters during the 18 years of 
Republican control, were besmirched by innuendo, trumped-up charges, 
and accusations trivial in nature, but calculated to refi on their char- 
acter for the rest of their careers, just as charges were trumped up 
against Durand. 


“The charge that Republican postmasters have been removed 
from the service without cause is absolutely untrue. Postmas- 
ters appointed by the last administration have been permitted 
to serve out their four-year terms except in a few cases where it 
has been shown, after careful investigation of charges presented 
against them, in 99 per cent of the cases by Republican inspec- 
tors, that they were incompetent to perform properly, or were 
shamefully neglecting, their duties as postmasters. In this con- 
nection it is pertinent to say that the requirements are much 
more exacting now than under the past administration. Every 
postmaster, by order of the present Postmaster General, is re- 
quired to actually supervise the work of his office and devote 
not less than eight hours daily to his official duties, Their 
failure to do this is sufficient and just cause for their removal 
and they have been removed for this cause, Postmasters ap- 
pointed by this administration who have failed to measure up 
to the requirements also have been removed. 

“Senator PENROSE said: 


I know, as a member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, how 1 officials, honorable men, efficient officers. have 
been humilia in their homes and besmirched down here at the de- 
partment, with no opportunity to secure an investigation and no o 
portunity to defend themselves, subjected to an infamous and cowardly 
attack, whieh I resent and every other honorable man would resent. 
The methods pursued, rhaps: -more than what was done afford a 
souree of serious complaint, not only in the Post Office Department but 
in all the other departments. 


“Let the Senator be specific. The truth is that this adminis- 
tration has been overscrupulous about these removals. It has 
refused to act on charges unless they have been thoroughly inves- 
tiguted and conclusively established and confirmed by reports of 


post-office inspectors, based on information procured from im- 
partial and disinterested sources. Furthermore, in this connec- 
tion a new rule was adopted to avoid even the chance of partisan 
discrimination. 

Early in this administration the Postmaster General adopted 
the rule of referring to the Civil Service Commission every case 
of alleged political activity on the part of presidential post- 
masters, This action was decided upon as being in direct line 
with his policy of complying not only with the letter but with the 
spirit of the civil-service rules and regulations. This action 
was voluntary on the part of the Postmaster General and had 
perce in the history of the Government been done by any Cabinet 
officer. 

“The following letter addressed to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion by the Postmaster General under date of July 2, 1913, indi- 
cates the action taken by the Post Office Department in cases of 
this kind: 


CIVIL Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN: I send you herewith the report of Post Office Inspectors 
Mosby and Robinson, witb certain memoranda attached thereto, relating 
to the recent Inspection made of the Newark, N. J.. post office, The 
recommendation is made that Mr. Frank J. Book, postmaster, be re- 
pores for pernicious political activity during his incumbency of the 
office. 

I transmit the report and memorandum to you for such suggestions 
as you may see fit to give. The recommendation for the removal of 
Postmaster Book is for the reason of partisan activity. It is my in- 
tention in all cases where offensive partisanship is the sole reason upon 
which the recommendation for removal is based to refer same to you 
for suggestion. 

Very sincerely, 


Jury 2, 1913. 


A. 8. BURLESON 
Postmaster General. 
Mr. Penrose is challenged to name one case where this rule 

has been violated. It is easy to make the broad general state- 

ment, but let him specify. 

“ In referring to the criticisms of the National Civil Service 
Reform League against the administration for alleged violations 
of the civil service, Senator Penrose quoted from the statements 
of the league, as follows: 


“The league goes on to say: 

„Another feature of the national administration which calls for 
serious consideration and early action is the lack of any real system 
of promotion on merit in the departments.” 

“The fact of the matter is, Mr. President, the demotions and the 

otions have utterly disregarded merit within the classified service, 
od Democrats were promoted and good Republicans demoted. 


There has been less partisanship in the selection and promo- 
tion of postal employees during the past three and one-half 
years than under any Republican administration. Take the 
force of post-office inspectors as an illustration. When Mr. Bur- 
leson was sworn in as Postmaster General nine out of every ten 
of the post-office inspectors were Republicans, In attempting to 
correct this prostitution of the civii service Mr. Burleson has 
been so careful not to do injury or injustice to any meritorious 
inspector that a majority of the positions in each of the higher 
grades of inspectors are still held by Republicans, with the ex- 
ception of the positions of inspectors in charge, which are 
divided equally between the Democrats and Republicans. 

“ Under the last administration the position of chief post-office 
inspector was taken from the classified service and a man from 
private life was named chief inspector. Postmaster General 
Burleson restored this position to the elassified service and pro- 
moted to the position a man who had a classified status. 

“ Senator PENROSE said: 

“Now, about the Civil Service Commission, Mr. President. On 
August 10 we noticed im the Washington Post the astonishing informa- 
tion that the officials of the Civil Service League can not get access to 
the records of the commission. I will ask the Secretary to read this 
short extract from the Post. 

“The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

“The Secretary read as follows: . 

“* SERS CIVIL SERVICER SECRECY—REFORM LEAGUE CHARGES IT WAS NOT 
ALLOWED TO INSPECT RECORDS. 
“*New YORK, August 9. 

Char that the Federal Civil Service Commission has inau 
rated a policy of secrecy which threatens to endanger the civil-service 
law and has been sustained in that action by President Wilson were 
made by the National Civil Service Reform to-day. 

*The le made public correspondence it has had with the presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission and also with President Ison. 

gue officers charged that the Federal Civil Service Commission for 
the first time, with the exception of one short period in 1899, refused 
permission for an examination of its records on the ground that an 
attempt might be made to mislead the public and attack and embarrass 
the ison administration. The lea wanted to observe the practical 
effect of the Executive order of May 7, 1913, requiri fourth-class 
postmasters to submit to a competitive examination, declaring that in 
many instances the effect of the act was simply to replace Republicans 
with Democrats.” 

Mr. Pexrose. That ts an extraordinary position for the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission to take with the consent of the President. It has only 
been taken heretofore upon the one occasion referred to, and I am not 
advised as to reasons for it then; but upon every other occasion 
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under Republican administration the books and the data and the 


archives have been opened. . Such should be the practice of every de- 
partment, with a few exceptions. How can it embarrass the adminis- 
tration of President Wilson to permit the Civil Service League to 
examine these archives? Is there anything there that shows guilt, or 
that shows violations of law, or that shows an entire disregard for the 
merit system, that these doors must be kept locked and closed to an 
honorable and 5 ussoclation which have for years, from their 
point of view, and to the best of thelr ability, endeavored to advance 
a propaganda in which they belleve? I charge now that they are kept 
locked because they do not dare open them to the National Civil Service 
Léague, because the disclosures there would. be too shocking and flaring 
to everyone, not alone to those interested in the merit system but to 
those interested in efficient public service. 


“ In connection with the charge of the National Civil Service 
Reform League that they had been denied access to the records 
of the Civil Service Commission showing the action taken with 
regard to the appointment of fourth-class postmasters, attention 
is invited to the letter of Hon, Charles M. Galloway, a member 
of the Civil Service Commission, addressed to the editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger under date of August 12, 1916, in 
which a full statement is made regarding the action taken in 
this matter: 


A POLICY OF SECRNCY-—DENIAL OF THE CHARGE THAT THE CIVIL SERVIC 
COMMISSION HAS DEPARTED FROM CUSTOM, ¢ 


; WASHINGTON, D. C., August 12, 1916. 
To the EDITOR oF PUBLIC LEDGER. 


Sin: In an editorial article in your issue of August 10, 1916, you 
say, “The exposure by the National Civil Service Reform League of 
the policy of secrecy adopted by the Federal Civil Service Commission 
in re to the examinations for fourth-class postmasters comes at an 
unfortunate moment for the President and his Cabinet defenders.” In 
ne cher ga of fairness permit me to make this statement in reply 

ereto : 3 

The charge of the National Civil Seryice Reform League that the 
United States Civil Service Commission has inaugurated a policy of 
secrecy with reference to its files and corr mdence is not correct. 
The claim of the league that with the exception of a brief period in 
1899 the commission has heretofore extended to the league the general 
privilege of examining its files can not be substantiated. With refer- 
ence to this matter, there has been absolutely no change from the 
practice of the commission that has prevailed continuously ever since 
the establishment of the commission in 1883. While the commission 


has often in its discretion furnished to the league and to individuals |. 


specific information regarding civil-service matters, the league has never 
possessed or exercised the general privilege of Inspecting the files and 
correspondence of the commission. The practice of the commission 
with reference to the inspection of its files is precisely the same as 
that which prevails in every executive department of the Government. 
The reasons for this policy are fully set forth in the commission's 
letter to the National Civil Service Reform League, published in the 
ConoressionaL RECORD of August 11. 

Few persons after mature consideration will consider it good ad- 
ministrative policy for one department, bureau, or commission of the 
Government, whose records are, not by law public records, to turn over 
its files to any voluntary organization or to any individual, to be used 
as the basis of an tnyestigation of another department, bureau, or 
commission, 

CHARLES M. GALLOWAY 
Commiastoner. 


“Under date of October 15, 1912, just prior to the presidential 
election of that year, President Taft issued an Executive order 
blanketing into the classified civil service thousands of fourth- 
class postmasters without requiring any test whatever as to 
their qualifications. On May 7, 1913, President Wilson issued 
a modifying order requiring the incumbents at the offices coy- 
erel by President Tafts order to stand an open competitive 
examination with any other applicants who desired to compete. 
Positive instructions, which were followed, were issued by the 
Postmaster General to the First Assistant Postmaster General 
to select in every instance the person at the head of the eligible 
list, except in those cases where good and valid service reasons 
were submitted to the department showing that this would not 
be in the best interests of the service. These written instruc- 
tions provided further that in no case should the second or 
third eligible be chosen unless the appointment of one of the 
highest standing eligibles has been shown to be inadvisable 
from the standpoint of the greatest efficiency in the Postal Serv- 
ice. And the reason for passing the first or second eligible 
was required to be noted on the record. 

“Under President Wilson’s Executive order 35,900 cases were 
acted upon, and 66 per cent of the incumbent-postmasters were 
successful in the examination and retained their positions and 
have been given a classified status, 

“To show how very unfair and inconsistent and how far from 
the facts are some of the statements in connection with their 
charges that the Post Office Department and other departments 
of the Government are not observing the spirit and letter of 
civil service, attention is invited to the following letter from 
the Postmaster General addressed to the chairman of the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. JohN A. Moon, under date of Demember 20, 1913, 
showing that at the very inception of this administration an 
earnest effort was made, which has been continued up to the 
present time, to see that absolute fairness and justness pre- 


vailed in the administration of civil service, and that instead of 
the Post Office Department endeavoring to take postmasterships 
out of civil service an earnest effort was being made to exten! 
the benefits of civil service, as alleged, in every possible way: 


DECEMBER 20, 1913. 
Hon. Jous A. Mooy, s 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 2 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear JUDGE Moon: J am somewhat disturbed by a aragraph in 
this morning’s paper to the effect that gour committce has voted to 
pot into the Post Office appropriation bill for the next fiscal year a 
provision removing the position of assistant postmaster from the classi- 
fied service. I think the enactment of such a provision would be sub- 
versive of the best interests of the Postal Service, and certainly it 
would militate against the effectiveness of the policy outlined in the 
last annual report of the department. 

There are at this time 2,464 post offices of the first and ond classes 
in which the positions of assistant postmaster are classified. All save 
about 100 of the persons occupying these itions are now within the 
classified service. In these 100 cases the benefits and rights of classi- 
fication have been withheld from the incumbents because they have 
— 457 to satisfy this department as to their capacity for efficient 
service. 

In the interest of the most efficient and effective Postal Service it is 
vitally pecessary that the positions of assistant 5 be filled by 
persons specially qualified to discharge the duties thereof, and I feel 
that no person should hold the position of assistant postmaster whose 
capacity and efficiency has not been properly and t oroughiy tested. 
Among the qualifications necessary for this position are practical knowl- 
earo of and experience in post-oflice work, coupled with administrative 
ability. The present administration has been rigidly enforcing the 
policy of filling these tion either by the promotion of competent 
employees already in the office. or b. e transfer of experienced em- 
pie ees from some other branch of the Postal Service. Only in rare 
nstances are postmasters permitted to fill the position otherwise, and 
then only by selection from a certification of eligibles resulting from 
an open competitive civil-service examination. } 

In connection with this subject, I wish to direct your attention to 
the following excerpts from the last annual report of this department : 

“The prime consideration in perfecting the personnel of the Postal 
Service should be to recognize efficiency and to eliminate partisanship. 
It is the earnest hope that ultimately all positions will be covered 
under the classified civil service and that merit and faithfulness will 
be the sole consideration in making appointments, as well as promo 
tlons.” (Page 8.) f T f 
x * * * * . * s 

“It is hoped that oy thus maintaining a high standard of efficiency 
for stmasters and keeping. paramount the interest of the postal 
service in making appolntmer‘s that the way will be made clear for 
the eventual classification of all presidential postmasters.“ (Page 43. 

a > + 4 $ e + 

“The post-office system is essentially a business institution. ft 
touches every home, comes in contact with every commercial institn- 
tion and witn those engaged in every tine of industrial enterprise 
throughout the country, nd in the nature of things it is highly im- 
pene that only the most efficient employees should be in its service. 
“or this reason the merit system should he adhered to in the Post 
Office Department above all others in order to secure the ey highest 
standard of efliciency in the conduct of its affairs.“ (Page 48.) 

I have received no official advice as to the accuracy of the newspaper 
report referred to, and therefore my anxiety and deep interest in the 
Postal Service must be the excuse for this letter. trust, however, 
that in its wisdom your committee will not see fit to recommend the 
enactment of the legislation referred to. 

Very sincerely, 


Senator Penrose said: 


It is well known, and can not be denied, that the invasion of all 
these new, untried, and 7 men as postmasters all over the 
country resulted in an utter demoralization of the service. 1 
have visited the State of the Senator from Florida and have seen post- 
masters in cha there at some of the post offices who would hardly 
be competent, physically or mentally, to sweep the streets. 

“Mr, Bryan, Mr. President, I am sure the postmasters to whom ilie 
Senator refers must have been Republicans. 
Mr. PENROSE. No; this was a good Democrat I had in mind. 
There was only one Republican in the town, and he 

Mr. BRTAx. He was the postmaster, I have no doubt, 


If this charge made by Senator Penrose is true, it is a most 
serious indictment of the Post Office Department as at present 
managed. But is it true? Read what Senator PENROSE said 
about the Auditor for the Post Office Department: 


“Mr. Smirn of Georgia, Certainly it Is; and I was g'ving mine. 

Some one sends me a memorandum giving me the name of an auditor 
in the Post Office Department and states that he is a partisan Repub- 
lican. 1 do not know whether he is or not. I will say that I have 
found him as courteous in my dealings with him as * else I have 
found; and I will not add his name 3 to this controversy. 
because whatever 1 he belongs to, I have found him exceedingly 
leasant to deal with, and I am glad he is left, no matter what party 
e is connected with. 
“Mr. Penrosn. If he is the gentleman I have in mind, he is kept 
there because a new man absolutely could not do his work. He is a 
skilled expert, has been In the department a great number of years, 
and is kept there, not out of any love and affection, but simply because 
the department could not get along without him. 


“Note Senator PEN ROSHS eulogy of Auditor Kram, who has 
better facilities for knowing the competency of postmasters 
throughout the United States than any other officer of the Gov- 
ernment; not excepting the Postmaster General or the First 
Assistant Postmaster General themselves, and then read the 
following letter from Mr. Kram, in which de comments upon the 
high standard of efficiency now eristing among the postmastcrs 
of the country under the present administration: 


A. S. RURLESON, ' 
Postmaster General. 


and the care and promptness exercised 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 9, 1916. 
Hon. ALDERT S. BURLESON 
Postmaster Gencral. 


My Dear Mr. BURLESON : You will doubtless be gratified to learn 
that 90 per cent of postmasters’ quarterly postal accounts for the period 
April 1 to June 30, 1916, have been audited, and that the audit Will be 
completed on the 15th instant. This result will have been attained in 
35 working days as compared with the audit of the accounts for the 
quarter ended rch 31, 1916, which was completed in 41 days. 

The accounts so far as tabulated indicate that the net postal surplus 
for the fiscal year will exceed $4,500,000, 

The submission of the financial statement at the earliest date In the 
history of the department is to be credited to the improved system of 
accounting in successful operation largely through your hearty support, 

by postniasters in the prepara- 
tion of their accounts. At no time in the past 25 years, during which 
I have been connected with the auditing department, has the standard 
of efficiency among postmasters been so high as at the present. 
Sincerely, yours, 
CHAS. S. KRAL 
Auditor for the Post Office Department, 

“Tn striking contrast to the scrupulous and painstaking effort 
of the Post Office Department and other departments of the Gov- 
ernment under the present administration to observe the spirit 
and letter of civil service, attention is invited to the gross per- 
yersion of civil service practiced under the last administration, 
as shown by the following statement from an employee of the 
Post Office Department, showing that for some time after the 
issuance of President Taft's Executive order, October 26, 1912, 
the Republican officials of the Post Office Department continued 
to make appointments of fourth-class postmasters on the recom- 
mendation of Members of Congress or advisers in deliberate 
violation of civil service and the Executive order of the Presi- 
dent. The statement follows: 

“ STATEMENT OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


“Yost OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
“First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
“Washington, August 12, 1916. 


“I was acting as Assistant Superintendent of the Division of Post- 
masters’ appointments in your stead while you were on vacation during 
the period of October 26, 1912, when President Taft issued his orders 
to the effect that all postmasters appointed on and after a certain 
date should be made upon the oe tg of a post-office inspector where 
the compensation was less than $500 and upon the certification of the 
Civil Service Commission where the compensation was $500 or more. 
The Journal of October 26 was the date of the last appointments made 
upon the recommendation of Members of Congress or advisers. The 
records show that some 402 appointments were made upon this date. 
The Journal was extended over two or three days—that is, appointments 
were made later than October 26, but bore the date of the 26th, This 
action was taken at the direction of Mr. Wyman, Superintendent of the 
Division of Postmasters' Appointments. 

“All appointments were ordered made wherever the adviser was on 
file regardless of whether the case was otherwise complete within itself. 

The Postmaster General demonstrated his belief in the merit 

system by the recommendation made in his annual report for the 
tirst full fiscal year of this administration. On page 67 of his 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, you will find a 
recommendation to Congress that legislation be enacted which 
would permit the placing of third-class postmasterships under 
the civil service. This would throw open to competitive exami- 
nation over 6,000 positions paying from $1,000 to 81.900 per 
annum. If this recommendation had been approved by Congress, 
the President at once would have issued an Executive order 
classifying the positions of third-class postmasters and providing 
that the qualifications of the present incumbents be tested by 
competitive examinations under civil-service rules and regula- 
tions and in accordance with the methods followed under the 
Executive order of May 7, 1913, for testing the qualifications of 
the incumbents of fourth-class postmasterships, 
- “Again, in the annual report of the Postmaster General for 
the fiscal year 1915 he went further and recommended that au- 
thority be given to place not only the third-class postmasterships 
but also the second-class postmasterships under the civil service. 
This would throw open to competitive examination over 2,000 
additional places pnying from $2,000 to $2,000 per annum. These 
recommendations to Congress were for the placing of all but the 
500 first-class postmasterships under the civil. service; but no 
incumbent postmaster would, in the event that this legisla- 
tion became law, be permitted to retain his office except after 
having taken an open competitive examination to prove his 
fitness for the position. 

In addition to earnestly endeavoring to promote the highest 
efficiency among postmasters, the Post Office Department has 
also adopted an efficiency system as required by law, and early in 
his tenure the Postmaster General appointed an efficiency board, 
designating as one member of the three on that board a repre- 
sentative from the Civil Service Commission,.and all promotion 
of clerks in the Post Office Department is made only after careful 
investigation by this board and upon their recommendation. 

“Tt has been charged on the floor of Congress and in certain 
newspapers that Congress has created boards, bureaus, and 
commissions, and that persons have been appointed on these 
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‘| bodies without being required to qualify under any kind of a 


civil-service examination. It is believed by some that these 
charges have been inspired by those having selfish politicni 
motives, aided and abetted by Republican Congressmen and 
Senators and others actuated by partisan considerations, to 
create a false impression in the minds of the people with refer- 
ence to the attitude of this administration toward civil service, 
The truth is that anyone with ordinary intelligence knows that 
it is impracticable in some cases to pass through the rather 
elaborate procedure ordinarily required to secure eligibles be- 
cause in some cases the law requires in the exigencies of the 
service that these positions be filled immediately, and in other 
instances men with technical knowledge and training along 
certain lines of industry and education is required, and no 
eligible register has been established.from which to make such 
appointments. Therefore it is imperatively necessary to waive 
civil-service rules and regulations at times in order to secure 
specially trained men to fill responsible positions and which 
positions must be filled immediately to meet the emergencies 
of the service. Thus this explains why certain appointments 
may have been made on boards and commissions under this 
administration without civil service; but the comparatively 
few appointments of this character which are entirely justified 
and right under all the circumstances is as nothing contrasted 
with the scrupulous, painstaking, and conscientious observance 
of the spirit and letter of civil service by the present adminis- 
tration, 

„Certain men and sets of men who have been so loud in 
their denunciation of this administration were strangely silent 
under the last administration, although in several instances 
they occupied positions which carried with them an influence 
that would have redounded to the advancement of civil service 
if they had preferred to use it in that way instead of, as they 
did, to promote their political interests. 

“These same men—several of them Republicans in Congress, 
enjoying the large salaries that their offices carry—have scen 
fit to criticize this administration because certain departments 
have asked the President to issue Executive orders to walye 
civil-service requirements in a very few exceptionally merito- 
rious cases, such as, for example, providing a means of liveli- 
hood for two or three unfortunate widows whose husbands— 
Republicans—died after years of faithful service to their Goy- 
ernment and as a result of illness or disease contracted while 
in the service and in line of duty, or in the cases of sowe friend- 


less and needy and deserving colored men who had rendered 


long and loyal service. In view of the fact that the Executive 
orders here referred to were secured for Republicans and that 
they were in the interest of rank and file of the toiling musses 
of Government employees as against the favored and privileged 
few, it comes in poor grace for the more fortunate on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll to condemn an administration that has been 
guided by justice and fairness and charity in the treatment of 
its employees rather than having been controlled by selfish po- 
litical bias and partisanship. 

“Tf time permitted, much could be said here on the sub- 
ject of civil service during a long Republican régiine that might 
not be creditable to those particular Republican politicians 
who, in order to make political capital, have vainly tried to 
injure an administration which has been conspicuous for its 
scrupulous observance of the spirit and letter of civil service.“ 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator withholds his motion for a recess 
for a moment. I desire to state, that the Rxconb may contain my 
remarks, that the speech of the able Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Farr], which was started by making references appropriate 
to the speech that I made on the floor touching Mexico, was con- 
cluded after midnight. That the allusions of the able’ Senator 
touching the administration of Mexican affairs and the President 
would have been replied to by me, and both premises and con- 
clusions of the Senator would have been disclosed as all errone- 
ous but for the fact that the speech was closed on the part of 
the able Senator from New Mexico at 5 minutes to 1 o’¢lock 
in the morning, and at such an inappropriate hour I could not 
take the floor. The speech could not have been replied to at ali 
at such time without interfering with the pressing business of 
the Senate, the agreeing to the revenue bill, as well as working 
great inconvenience and discomfort of its Members. 

RECESS. 

Mr. HUGHES. I insist on my motion that the Senate take a 
recess until 8 o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 10 minutes 
a. m., Friday, September 8, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
8 o'clock a. m., Friday September 8, 1916. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE,, 


SEPTEMBER 7, 


NOMINATIONS. : 
Hæecutire nominations received by the Senate September 7, 1916. 
SOLICITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERTOR. 


Charles D. Mahaffie, of Portland, Oreg., to be Solicitor for 
the Department of the Interior, vice Alexander T. Vogelsang. 
nominated to be First Assistant Secretary Department of the 
Interior. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Alonzo Gray, Cavalry, unassigned, to be colonel 
from August 27, 1916. vice Col. Cunliffe H. Murray, Ninth Cav- 
alry, retired from aetive service August 26, 1916. 

Maj. Oren B. Meyer. Fourteenth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 2, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. George L. Byram, 
Cavalry, unassigned, retired from active service July 1, 1916. 

Maj. Charles J. Symmonds, Ninth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 12, 1916. vice Lieut. Col. Francis H. Beach, 
Cavalry, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. Charles W. Fenton, Second Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 21, 1916. vice Lieut. Col. Matthew C. Butler, 
jr.. unassigned, who died July 20, 1916. 

Maj. Edward D. Anderson, Sixth Cavalry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from August 27, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Alonzo Gray, 
Cavalry, unassigned, promoted. 


To be majors, to fill casual vacancies. 


Capt. Charles E. Stodter, Seventh Cavalry, from July 1, 1916, 
vice Maj. Michael M. McNamee, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Alexander M. Miller, Eleventh Cavalry, from July 1, 
1916, vice Maj. Ralph Harrison, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Charles B. Drake, Cavalry, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps, from July 1, 1916, vice Maj. Charles D. Rhodes, 
unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Harry O. Williard, Fifth Cavalry, from July 1, 1916, 
vice Maj. George T. Langhorne, Eighth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Lucius R. Holbrook, Cavalry, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps, from July 1, 1916, vice Maj. Charles Young, 
Tenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. John P. Wade, Second Cavalry, from July 1, 1916, 
vice Maj. Francis C. Marshall, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Elvin R. Heiberg, Cavalry, unassigned, from July 1, 
1916. vice Maj. James A. Ryan, Thirteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Ola W. Bell, Fourteenth Cavalry, from July 1, 1916, 
vice Maj. James J. Hornbrook, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Abraham G. Lott, Fifteenth Cavalry, from July 1, 1916, 
vice Maj. Samuel G. Jones, Fifteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Edward L. King, Second Cavalry, from July 1, 1916, 
vice Maj. Melvin W. Rowell, Eleventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Samuel F. Dallam, Seventh Cavalry, from July 1, 1916. 
vice Maj. Lawrence J. Fleming, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. William Kelly, jr.. Eighth Cavalry, from July 1, 1916. 
vice Maj. Charles B. Drake, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 
: Capt. Henry C. Whitehead, Twelfth Cavalry, from July 1, 

1916, vice Maj. Lucius R. Holbrook, detailed in the Quarter- 
mater Corps. 

Capt. William D. Chitty, First Cavalry, from July 2, 1916, 
vice Maj. Oren B. Meyer, Fourteenth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Alfred E. Kennington, Tenth Cavalry, from July 10, 
1916, vice Maj. Walter C. Babcock, unassigned, detailed in the 
General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Edward P. Orton, Fifth Cavalry, from July 12, 1916, 
vice Maj. Charles J. Symmonds, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. Robert B. Powers. Cavalry, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps, from July 15, 1916, vice Maj. William T. John- 
ston, Eighth Cavalry, detailed in the Adjutant General's De- 
partment. 

Capt. Francis H. Pope, Cavalry, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps, from July 15, 1916, vice Maj. Robert B. Powers, detailed 
in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Herman A. Sievert, Seventh Cavalry, from July 15, 
en vice Maj. Francis H. Pope, detailed in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

Capt. George E. Mitchell, Sixth Cavalry, from August 27, 
1916, vice Maj. Edward D. Anderson, Sixth Cavalry, promoted. 
CORPS. or ENGINEERS, 

First Lieut. Francis K. Newcomer, Corps of Engineers, to be 
captain from August 12, 1916, vice Capt. Clarence H. Knight, 
honorably discharged August 11. 1916. 

Second Lieut. William M. Hoge, jr.. Corps of Engineers to be 
first lieutenant from August 12, 1916, vice First Lieut. Francis 
K. Neweomer, promoted. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. John P. Hains, Coast. Artillery Corps, to be colonel 
from August 22, 1916, vice Col. John W. Ruckman, appointed 
brigadier general. s 

Maj. George T. Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from August 22, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. John P, 
Hains, promoted. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Maj. Willis Uline, Eighth Infantry, to be lieutenant colonel 
from July 10, 1916. subject to examination required by law, vice 
Lieut. Col. James W. McAndrew, Infantry, unassigned, detailed 
in the General Staff Corps. : 

Maj. Charles C. Clark, Infantry, detailed in the Quartermast 
Corps, to be lieutenant colonel from July 19, 1916, vice Lieut. 
Col. Charles. C. Ballou, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Maj. Vernon A. Caldwell, Twenty-third Infantry, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from July 19, 1916, subject to examination required 
by law, vice Lieut. Col. Charles C. Clark, detailed in the Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Maj. Edmund L. Butts, Twelfth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 26, 1916, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. James T. Dean. Infantry, unassigned, de- 
tailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Maj. Henry J. Hunt. Infantry, unassigned. to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 26, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Frederic D. Evans, - 
unassigned, detailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Maj. Charles Miller, Infantry, unassigned, to be leutenant 
colonel from August 10, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Erneste V. Smith, 
Sixth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Charles H. Bridges, Infantry, unassigned, to be major 
from July 10, 1916, vice Maj. Willis Uline, Eighth Infantry, 


| promoted. 5 


Capt. John Robertson, Eighteenth Infantry. to be major from 
July 10, 1916. vice Maj. Oliver Edwards, unassigned, detailed in 
the Generul Staff Corps. 

Capt. James V. Heidt, Ninth Infantry, to be major from July 
10, 1916, viee Maj. Briant H. Wells, unassigned, detailed in the 
General Staff Corps. 

Capt. Charles S. Lincoln, Infantry, unassigned, to be major 
from July 15. 1916. vice Maj. John E. Woodward, Seventh In- 
fantry, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. Patrick H. Mullay, Thirteenth Infantry, to be major 


.from July 15, 1916, vice Maj. Orrin R. Wolfe, Twenty-sixth In- 


fantry, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department, 

Capt. Robert McCleave, Twenty-second Infantry, to be major 
from July 19, 1916, vice Maj. Vernon A. Caldwell, Twenty-third 
Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Monroe C. Kerth, Infantry, detailed in the General Staff 
Corps, to be major from July 20, 1916, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Maj. Ernest B. Gose, Infantry, unassigned, 
retired from active service July 19, 1916. 

Capt. Lambert W. Jordan, jr., Sixth Infantry, to be major 
from July 20, 1916. subject to examination required by law, vice 
aa Monroe C. Kerth, unassigned, detailed in the General Staff 

rps. e 

Capt. James B. Gowen, Tenth Infantry, to be major from July 
23. 1916, vice Maj. Joseph Frazier, Twenty-sixth Infantry, re- 
tired from active service July 22, 1916. 

Capt. Harvey W. Miller, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be major 
from July 26, 1916. subject to examination required by law, vice 
Maj. Edinund L. Butts, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Daniel G. Berry, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be major 
from July 26, 1916, subject to examination required by law, vice 
Maj. Henry J. Hunt, Infantry, unassigned, promoted. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, 


To be captains with rank from June 3, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies. 

First Lieut. Jaime Nadal, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lieut. Eduardo Iriarte, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lieut. Teofilo Marxuach, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry. 

First Lieut. Eugenio C. de Hostos, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infan 


— 


To be captains; to fill casual vacancies. 


First Lieut. Louis S. Emmanuelli, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry. from. July 20, 1916, vice Capt. Miles K. Taulbee, ap- 
pointed major. 

First Lieut. Pascual! Lopez. Porto Rico Regiment: of Infantry, 
from July 21. 1916; vice Cupt. Orval P. Townshend, appointed 


lieutenant colonel . 
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First Lieut. Felix Emmanuelli, Porto Rico Regiment of Infan- 
ma from July 21, 1916, vice Capt. John M. Field, appointed 
major. . 

First Lieut. Danicl Rodriguez, Porto Rico Regiment of Infan- 
try, from July 21, 1916, vice Capt. Edwin J. Griffith, appointed 
major. 

To be first lieutcnants with rank from June 3, 1916, to fill 
original vacancies. 

Second Lieut, Adolfo J. de Hostos, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Enrique de Orbeta, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Enrique Urrutia, jr., Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry. 

4 Second Lieut, Arturo Moreno, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
untry. 
4 Second Lieut. Carlos M. Lopez, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
‘antry. 
Second Lieut. Rafael Bird, Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry. 
To be first licutenants, to fill casual vacancies. 

Second Lieut. Serafin M. Montesinos, Porto Rico Regiment 
of Infantry, from June 3, 1916, vice First Lieut. Jaime Nadal, 
promoted, 

Second Lieut. Pedro A. Hernandez, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry, from June 3, 1916, vice First Lieut. Eduardo Iriarte, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Manuel Font, Porto Rico Regiment of Infan- 
try, from June 8, 1916, vice First Lieut. Teofilo Marxuach, pro- 
moted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evceutice nominations confirmed by the Senate September 7, 


SOLICITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

Charles D. Mahaffie to be Solicitor of the Department of the 

Interior. 
Coast GUARD. 

Second Lieut. of Engineers Frederick Harvey Young to be 
first lieutenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Ellis Reed-Hill to be second licu- 
tenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Mayson White Torbet to be second 
lieutenant of engineers. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
First Lieut. Francis N. Newcomer to be captain. 
Second Lieut. William M. Hoge, jr., to be first lieutenant, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. John P. Hains to be colonel. 
Maj. George T. Patterson to be lieutenant colonel, 
INFANTRY ARM, 
Maj. Willis Uline to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Charles C. Clark to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Vernon A. Caldwell to be lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. Edmund L. Butts to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Henry J. Hunt to be lieutenant ‘colonel. 
Maj. Charles Miller to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Charles H. Bridges to be major. 
Capt. John Robertson to be major. 
Capt. James V. Heidt to be major. 
Capt. Charles S. Lincoln to be major. 
Capt. Patrick H. Mullay to be major. 
Capt. Robert McCleave to be major. 
Capt. Monroe C. Kerth to be major. 
Capt. Lambert W, Jordan, jr., to be major, 
Capt. James B. Gowen to be major. 
Capt. Harvey W. Miller to be major. 
Capt. Daniel G. Berry to be major. 
CAVALRY AEM. 
Lieut. Col. Alonzo Gray to be colonel. 
Maj. Oren B. Meyer to be lieutenant colonel. 
Maj. Charles J. Symmonds to be lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. Charles W. Fenton to be lieutenant colonel, 
Maj. Edward D. Anderson to be lieutenant colonel. 
To be majors, to fill casual vacancics, 
Capt. Charles E. Stodter. 
Capt. Alexander M. Miller. 
Capt. Charles B. Drake. 
Japt. Harry O. Williard. 
Capt. Lucius R. Helbrook. 


Capt. John P. Wade. 

Capt. Elvin R. Heiberg, 
Capt. Ola W. Bell. 

Capt. Abraham G. Lott. 
Capt. Edward L. King. 
Capt. Samuel F. Dallam, 
Capt. William Kelly, jr. 
Capt. Henry C. Whitehead. 
Capt. William D. Chitty. 8 
Capt. Alfred E. Kennington. 
Capt. Edward P. Orton. 
Capt. Robert B. Powers. 
Capt. Francis H. Pope. 
Capt. Herman A. Sievert. 
Capt. George E. Mitchell. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY, 
To be captains with rank from June 3, 1916. 


First Lieut. Jaime Nadal. 

First Lieut. Eduardo Iriarte. 
First Lieut. Teofilo Marxuach. 
First Lieut. Eugenio C. de Hostos. 


To be captains. 


First Lieut. Louis S. Emmanuelll. 
First Lieut. Pascual Lopez. 

First Lieut. Felix Emmanuelli. 
First Lieut. Daniel Rodriguez. 


To be first lieutenunts with rank from June 3, 1916. 


Second Lieut. Adolfo J. de Hostos. 
Second Lieut. Enrique de Orbeta. 
Second Lieut. Enrique Urrutia, jr. 
Second Lieut. Arturo Moreno. 
Second Lieut. Carlos M. Lopez. | 
Second Lieut. Rafael Bird. 
To be first liculenants, 
Second Lieut. Serafin M. Montesinos. 
Second Lieut. Pedro A. Hernandez, 
Second Lieut. Manuel Font. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Col. Charles H. Lauchheimer to be the adjutant and inspector 
of the Marine Corps, with the rank of brigadier general. 
Col. George Richards to be the paymaster of the Marine Corps, 
with the rank of brigadier general. 
Col. Charles L. MeCawiey to be the quartermaster of the 
Marine Corps, with the rank of brigadicr general. 
PosTMASTERS, 
€ ALABAMA. 
Skipwith Coale, Jackson. 
ILLINOIS. 
L. D. Fuess, Mount Olive. 
D. E. Noonan, Morrisonville. 
IOWA, 
R. X. Mortland, Montezuma. 
W. B. Perkins, Seymour. 
G. A. Stout, Pella. 
: MASSACHUSETTS, 
Arthur J. Fairgrieve, Tewksbury. 
James B. Logan, North Wilbraham, 
Everett P. Sheridan, Warren. 
John T. Toomey, Oxford. 
NEBRASKA, 
Vernon E. Plank, Wolbach. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Jesse Ward, Butler. 
NEW YORK, 
O. Edmund Griswold, Riverhead. 
OHIO, 
Paul Machovina, Berea. 
Jesse C. Ruff, Minerva. 
OKLATIOMA, 
M. M. Henderson, Tecumseh. 
Robert L. Windsor, Wagoner. 
OREGON, 
R. E. L. Bedillion, Bandon. 
S. A. Easterday, Clatskanie, 
George P. Mims, Medford, 
D. M. Roberts, Gresham, 
J. W. Stacy, Rainier. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


John W. Andrews, Ariel. 
J. H. Fagan, Clymer. 
TEXAS, 
J. D. Hooks, Onalaska. 
Rufus L. Hybarger, Pineland. 


WYOMING, 
H. H. Given, Gillette. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tnunspar, September 7, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Spirit, heavenly Father, who doeth all things 
well, help us to lean with more faith and confidence upon Thee 
that we may be able to solve the intricate and perplexing prob- 
lems as they present themselves, in accordance with the light 
Thou bast given us and art ever ready to give to those who seek 
Thee. The world is plunged into darkness and despair through 
the selfishness, greed and unhallowed ambitions of men but 
Thou dost live and out of it all shall come a brighter day 
when wrongs shall be righted and hate turned to love, for 
Thy will is good will and shall at last prevail, for Thine is 
the kingdom and the power and the glory. Thy purposes shall 
be fulfilled, wrong die and right live on forever. Thus we hope 
and aspire and pray for now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three, but the greatest of these is love. Amen, 

5 SNe of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. - 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House numbered 1, 2, 8, and 5, and also had agreed to House 
amendment numbered 4 with an amendment, to bill S. 5886, an 
act extending the time for the completion of the bridge across 
the Mississippi River, at Memphis, Tenn., authorized by an act 
entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 20, 1912, en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis Railway 
Btidge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the- Mississippi River, approved August 23. 
1912,” in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

II. R. 6034. An act to make available a portion of the appro- 
priation for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such 
counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and 
laundry equipment, ete., as necessary in connection with said 
station. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of 
the Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the Presi- 
dent may determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California 
International Exposition at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi 
Centennial Exposition at Gulfport, Miss. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills and a joint resolution of the following titles: 

On August 31, 1916: 

ig. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution extending until April 15, 1917, 
the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

On September 1, 1916: 

S. 5103. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lease to Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co. a certain strip 
or parcel of land owned by the United States Government on 
the Great Kanawha River, in West Virginia. 

On September 5, 1916: 

S. 5496. An act to amend sections 5 and 6 of an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908; 

S. 6369. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy aud 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 6370. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 6497. An act for the relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum. 


ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT CLERKS, COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, E ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 867 (H. Rept. ——). 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills be, 
and he is hereby, authorized te employ such additional assistant clerks 
as may be necessary flee a the remainder of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, the payment for services, not to exceed the sum of $60. to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is there such pressing need in these closing hours of the session 
fer extra clerks for the Committee on Enrolled Bills when 
we have only one bill to be enrolled, the revenue bill? 

Mr. LLOYD. Oh, there is the revenue bill und the general 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does that require the employment of these 
additional clerks? Of course, in the closing hours of other 
sessions, when we have appropriation bills in great numbers 
being thrown at us at the very last minute, I can see the need 
of additional help. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I want to say for the present 
chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills that he has taken 
better care of that committee and has made less expenditure 
than anyone we have ever had, so far as I know; and now at 
the close of this long session he asks for $60. No other chair- 
man, so far as I know, has ever asked for so small an amount, 
and, in addition to that, I am assured that he may not spend 
all of the $60. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills needs these extra clerks, but I would 
like to make this observation: I believe the present enrolling 
clerk of the House is the best enrolling clerk any legislative 
body ever had. [Applause.] 

Mr. LLOYD. And in that I concur. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I am not making that statement of 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection’ to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu— 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT IN MAINE. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Speaker to lay before 
the House the bill (H. R. 15807) to provide for holding sessions 
of the United States district court in the district of Maine and 
for dividing said district into divisions, and providing for oflices 
o* the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained in 
each of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field deputy 
marshal in the division in which the marshal does not reside, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and I move to concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Sena:e amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Seunte 
amencments. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE—-EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday there were two gentle- 
men on the list for speeches—my collengue from Illinois [Mr. 
Denison] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE ]— 
who did not speak, probably because they were reached sooner 
than they expected, and I ask unanimous consent that they 
may address the House to-day for the time that was allotted to 
them for yesterday, and that the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. STEENERSON ], following them, have leave to address the 
House for one hour, not to interfere with conference reports or 
other privileged business. 

The SPEAKER. The continuing order is: Mr. Denison, 15 
minutes; Mr. KINCHELOE, 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. They were called yesterday, and I am asking to 
renew that order for them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois asks unani- 
mous consent to renew the order, together with a request that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenerson] may address 
the House for one hour, or not to exceed that time, at the close 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KISCHE- 
LoEJ. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 


would like to couple with that a request that the gentleman 
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from Virginia [Mr. Guass] may follow the gentleman from Min- 
nesota IMr. STEENERSON] for one hour upon the question of 
the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not have any objection to that; but let 
my request be put. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject, for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The three gentlemen involved in the request 
of the gentleman from Tllinois are the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dentson], the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE], 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Steenrrson]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I shall not object—I think it is absolutely unfair that 
any man be given an hour to-day, when we are expecting to 
adjourn to-night. It is well known that there are not going to 
be half a dozen men in the House to listen to these speeches. 
The speeches. could be printed in the Recorp, and granting the 
time keeps anyone else from having an opportunity to make a 
speech—practically monopolizes all of the time of the House to- 
day. I am.a new Member of the House, and if I were an older 
Member I would object. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we will have plenty of time. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Okla- 
homa yield? 

A The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma has not the 
oor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any assurance that we 
are going to adjourn to-day? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, T rise to a point of order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not possess such informa- 
tion as my distinguished friend ‘from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum here, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I will withhold it for the moment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. While the gentleman is withholding it, the 
Chair will put the request of the gentleman from Illinois about 
these three Members making speeches. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes some time to-day. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will put the request after he gets 
through with the others. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois as to Messrs. Denison, KINCHELOE, 
and STEENERSON ? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask the gentleman if he will not eut that down to half an hour 
apiece. 

The SPEAKER, Mr. Denison has 15 minutes, Mr. KINCHELOE 
has 10, and the gentleman from Minnesota asks for an hour. 
That makes 1 hour and 25 minutes altogether. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask the gentleman from Illinois if he will 
not make it half un hour or three-quarters of an hour? 

Mr. MANN. 1 think there is time enough. I think there will 
be time enough. 

Mr. BURNET. Will not the gentleman make it 45 minutes? 

Mr. ALLEN. It will not interfere with privileged matters. 

Mr. BURNETT. ‘Then I would like to couple with that the 
privilege of addressing the House for 20 minutes, after these 
remarks have been concluded, on the failures of the Republican 
Party and on the achievements of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the requests should be sub- 
mitted separately. s 

The SPEAKER. The Chair puts the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois for the three gentlemen already named. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. Now does 
the gentleman from Minnesota insist on his point of order? 

Mr. HEFLIN. While it is being withheld I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. I would like to have my request to extend my re- 
marks to come in after this. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought }> had put the request. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] asks leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Alabama asks leave 
to uddress the House for not exceeding 20 minutes following 
the speech of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON}. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rxconů on two subjects, 
one the National Guard and the other protection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on two subjects, the 
National Guard and the tariff. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to address the 
House for 20 minutes, on the subject I announced a while ago, 
after the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to couple with the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama a request that I may be permitted to address the House for 
half an hour. 

Mr. MANN. These requests should be put separately. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Now, Mr. Speaker, I request that after the 
remarks of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnetr] I may 
be given the privilege of addressing the House for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that at the end of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] he may address the House for 45 min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. ALLEN. I would ask that the gentleman from Vir;jinia 
[Mr. Grass] be permitted to address the House for 45 minutes, 
following those who have already obtained permission. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN] 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Smynorr] the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] be permitted to address the House 
not to exceed 45 minutes on the reserve bank bill. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the gentleman's remarks I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Virginia he may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia. Mr. Speuker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froon] may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp on two subjects, our 
diplomatic representatives and general political conditions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague [Mr. Froop] be permitted to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp on two subjects, diplomntic 
relations and general political conditions. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb by inserting a letter from 
Emmet A. Jones, chief of the bureau of agricultural industries, 
department of immigration and markets bureau, Montgomery, 
Ala., in reference to the convention of the American Dairy, Food, 
and Drug Officials recently held in Detroit, Mich. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I could 
not hear the request of the gentleman. I would like to suggest 
that it is not a very good practice to go down in front of the 
Speaker’s desk and make a request where nobody else can hear it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I merely followed suit with him. [Laughter.] I was out 
there when he advanced to the front. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I talk loud enough to be heard all over the 
Chamber, and the gentleman does not. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I endeavor to do that myself. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks in the 
Record by printing a letter received by me, dated August 14, 
1916, from Mr. Emmet A. Jones in reference to the American 
Dairy, Food, and Drug Officials’ convention which recently met 
in the city of Detroit, Mich. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 14, 1916. 


Hon. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mu. LINTHICUM : The American Dairy Food and Drug Offi- 
cials met in annual conyention at Detroit, Mich., Inst week. The mem- 
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bership of that organization is restricted to the executive State officer 
or officers, or their subordinates, regulating the saie of drug, dairy, 
and other food products. 

The object of their official position and the pu of the national 
association is to protect human life by preventing the sale of unwhole- 
some food products. 

I attended that convention, representing the State of Alabama, bear- 
ing ay authority from the commissioner of agriculture, who is the 
executive officer regulating the sale of food products. Upon presenting 
my credentials to a committee for the purpose or panas on the same 
I was promptly seated, and the president soon after named we as a 
member of one of the important committees, showing: conclusively 
that 2 recognized as the offictal representative of Alabama in the 
convention. 

Later on I introduced a resolution in that convention 5 
Congress to enact and put into operation some adequate plan of inspec- 
tion of dairy products, much as milk products are y exempt 
from the meat-in tion act as well as the pure-food law. 

A number of the members of that a tion seemed to be consid- 
erably agitated that such a resolution should be introduced at that 
convention, and immediately set to work to prevent the discussion and 
otherwise oppose this resolution. They succeeded by practically doing 
away with the constitution and by-laws and all other parliamentary 
rules and usages, and they also succeeded in declaring me as not the 
official representing the State of Alabama, thereby putting themselves 
on record as being opposed to inspection of dairy products. - The mem- 
bers of that association know, or ought to know, that oly per cent of 
all the butter made in the United States is classed as No. 8. This class 
is bad butter. A e per cent of this butter is made from cream that 
is often putrid; 94.5 per cent of the creameries in this country are 
insanitary toa ter or less — Pi I am in position to support these 
statements by the highest authorities. 

I was a legal delegate at the convention held in Detroit of the 
American Food and Drug Officials, having my proper credentials 
from Hon. James A. Wade, commissioner of N and industries, 
and his excellency Charles Henderson, governor of Alabama. 

It was a cowardly act of the officials of that organization to throw me 
out on a techni ty for the specific reason of preventing a fair dis- 
cussion of the insanitary dairy conditions and the unwholesome butter 
that the American peopie must eat or go hungry. 

This organization, whose duty it is to prevent such criminal prac- 
tlees, refused to put themselves on record as favoring Federal inspection 
of dairy products. lf the dairies are clean, and if the butter is made 
from pure, wholesome cream, why should the officials of this organiza- 
done wio; as I understand, represent the dairy interests, object to in- 
spection 

The American dairy food and drug officials are the ones whom the 
American people have a perfect right to look to for protection against 
impure and diseased foods, and for that organization of food ollicials 
to take the position to oppose Federal inspection by their official act in 
convention at Detroit, A 10, they have gone directly contrary to 
the purpose for which their office was created. 

Miik 28 the most universally used food. and a food eaten raw. 
and a food most sanee to conta: tion of impurities and disease, 
these officials have violated the public trust invested in them by the 
peapie of these United States. hey have commercialized their office 
and the association. They have, 5 their official act in refusing to 
even consider this important resolu on, as much as told the American 
3 that the almighty dollar was of more importance than human life, 

he members of the association know. or should know, that 15 per 
cent of all tuberculosis is of bovine source, and a greater per cent 
of typhoid fever is directly traceable to milk products. In Alabama 
alone iast year more than or of our people died of tuberculosi 
according to Dr. Schroeder, the highest authority on this subject; 15 
per cent of that figure means that 390 of these deaths were prevent- 
able. Federal inspection of sale ae is the unquestionable cure 
for this evil, inasmuch as nearly the State officials in charge of this 
work frankly state that they are not able to cope with these condi- 
tions, pving to the flood of interstate milk products pouring in upon 
them, together with inadequate State laws, as well as funds. 

It is beyond me why such State officials admit they are not able to 
prevent the sale of butter made from rotten cream and at the same time 
refuse to ask Con; to enact a law that would supply Federal aid 
and would accomplish the end that their office was created for, namely, 
to regs human life by preventing the sale of impure, diseased food 
products. 

In this case the people’s representatives in their pure-food depart- 
ment have refused to do this. The American people must take the 
matter in their own hands and in no uncertain terms communicate their 
views to their Congressmen and Senators in Washington. 

It was clearly the duty of the members of that organization to take 
up and discuss the insanitary condition of dairies and to look into and 
prevent the sale of butter made from cream that is unclean, decom- 
posed, and putrid. These conditions do exist, and State officials re- 

sed to do their duty wnen they took part in disfranchising me at 
this convention. From the p: gs it would seem that the powerful 
and, to my . — iniquitous Butter Trust dominates State officials regu- 
ating pure 7 

The Jegding dairy journals and health officials declare that insani- 
tary conditions exist in many instances, and that a percenta 
of the milk products are produced from decomposed, putrid, and d 
eased cream. 

We have sought some authoritative statement of the ‘extent of this 
awful crime against the — oes and the innocent. In the annual 
report of the United States partment of Agriculture for 1912 it is 

d (pp. 315, 334) that cream is frequently shipped greet distances 
to creamerles to be made into butter and is often ved in such a 
filthy and putrid state as to be 9 unfit to enter into the com- 
ponitien of a food product; that an examination of 1,554 lots of cream 
delivered to the creameries and cream-buying stations showed 113, or 


degree; and that 72.6 per cent of these creameries did not pasteurize 
the milk so as to destroy any disease germs that ht be present; 
that as disease-producing germs are known to survive for long A aim 

pasteurized cream, and as butter is eaten in the raw 
state, this product when made under such conditions as prevail in 
the majority of es can not be said to be wholesome and free 
from danger to human health; that millions of gallons of cream that 
have been allowed to stand in the barn, in the cellar, or in the wood- 


shed until it is sour or decomposed is sent to the creamery and, with- 
out even being pasteurized, is made into butter; that aside from the 
danger of pathogenic infection, consumers should not be expected to 
eat a product from an insanitary place and made from material that is 
unclean and decomposed. 

It is this 61.5 per cent of third-grade butter so terribly indicted by 
dairy journals and health officials and others, tried and found guilty 
b such conservative and well-informed men as the senior editor of 

oard’s Dairyman and Prof. Farrington, and the sentence confirmed 
by the quoted highest authority in the land—it is this disease-laden, 
filthy product, beautifully but artificially colored and artistically 
wrapped, which a majority of the American people must eat or go 


hungry. 

Allow me to call your attention to two excerpts from the Chicago 
Dany Products, March 21, 1916. On 18 a len ress 
publ hed, which says: pee Bay see * 

Beware of the cream buyer that tells you he would just as soon 
have old, sour, rotten cream as Bos clean, sweet-flavored cream. To- 
day competition in mapy localities is keen among the cream buyers, 
and they force one another to accept anything that looks like cream,’ 

What does this association think of this kind of competition? Will 
you help to maintain or help to reform? 

In the same address it is said: 

A good housewife does not leave the supper dishes stand overnight 
and use them again for breakfast without first washing them. And 
still the smal] amount of food particles Jeft on the su per dishes is far 
less repulsive and objectionable than the dirty, filt y, often bloody 
pus matter that collects as slime in the separator bowl.” 

And one of your members stated during the convention this week 
that he had found the baby’s soiled clothes soaking in tbe separator, 

Who eats this cream and butter separated from “tbe dirty, filthy, 
often nf pus matter that collects as slime in the separator bowl, 
with the a ditional flavor obtained from the baby's soiled clothes? 

On page 20 another address is given, in which it is said, quoting: 

Tt is claimed by the veterinary department of our State that in 
sections where whole-milk creameries are the most numerous they find 
a larger per cent of hogs infected with tuberculosis, all of which shows 
beyond a doubt that the disease is spread from farm to farm through 
this medium of skim milk. Another case is cited where a number of 
the family where market milk was produced were infected with typhoid 
fever, the raw milk from the dairy was delivered, and an epidemic of 
typhoid fever among the patrons of the dairy was the result. * * + 
Butter itself may carry disease, according to a bulletin issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture ereny It was found that 
tubercle bacilli existed in a raw-cream unsalted butter for a period of 
nine montbs after being made, and in raw-cream salted butter for six 
months after being made, It was also found that out of 1.233 sam- 
ples of raw-cream butter made in different sections of the country 163, 
or 13.2 per cent. contained tubercle bacilli.” 

the producer of this kind of dairy products offer a word of 
denial to these charges? Do they suggest the slightest remedy? 

Ex-Gov. Hoard, of Wisconsin, called, in hearings before a congres- 
sional committee, the “ father of 8 treasurer of the National 
Dairy Union and editor of Hoard's Dairyman, says in his issue of 
February 21, 1913: 

“ Resolutions have been passed and passed again. è The 

is ‘Something must be done,’ but nothing is done. * * No 
one familiar with the work, and finding himself behind suitable 
closed doors, has denied the conditions * * No one is more 
interested in this than the Farmers’ Cooperative Creameries. * * * 
They see tendencies working insidiously and eternally to break down 
quality. They labor under conditions that make them accept poor 
cream, do poor work, and som es keep things in insanitary con- 
dition. * * There are certain tendencies in the creamery busi- 
ness that are demoralizing to the last degree. We refer to the willing- 
ness of creameries to accept poor, bad, decomposed cream. knowing, 
if they do not, the cream will go to a competitor. The large central 
creameries have been the chief, though not the only. sinners in this 
respect. They have invaded the territory of the local creamerles and 
forced them to let down the bars to all that is bad in cream. They 
bave invaded the territory of each other until they bave absolutely no 
control over the product they receive from the farmer.“ 

Mr. David Klein, State analyst for the State Food Commission -of 
Illinois, in a letter says: 

“Adulterated milk and butter is somewhat frequent. Most 
of our adulteration consists of dirty milk or that which contains bigh 
bacterial content. © The question of reguiation of dairy 
products is exceedingly complex. * * By all means, the problem 
should be dealt with at its source and not at the end of its journey.” 

5 Dalry and Food Department Bulletin No. 58, appendix 3, 
paga special investigation has been made of economic and commercial 
conditions in the creamery industry, and information has been received 
showing that there is practically a monopoly in some sections; * * œ 
that the cream is received over a wide territory, and much of it. is re- 
ceived in a stae condition, and that a very large percentage of the 
butter n the market ir below grade.” 

Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1910, 


46: 
pee rhe Bureau of Animal Industry has conducted the inspection df 
butter as it is received ct the New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 
markets. The competition among creameries for the purchase of cream 
has resulted in cream being accepted which is sometimes in very bad 
condition, and as a result much butter of inferior quality is placed on 
the market.” 

Page 278: ; 

“Through the dairy districts such as Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, etc., the farmers a few years ago delivered to 
the creamerles clean, sweet milk. which was made into a first grade 
of butter that brought the highest price ees of the same farmers 
are to-day delivering cream a week old. This is not done because of 
lack of knowledge, but because their cream, bad as it is, ia a ted by 
the creamery. If one mana does not accept it, another Ny the 
farmer. therefore, is simply following the line of least resistance. 

In a page advertisement bt Jeet oe in one of the leading dairy jour- 
nals was How to make good butter out of rotten cream.“ 

It would have been a reflection on the Intelligence of that organiza- 
tion for me to proceed further in producing evidence showing that in- 
sanitary conditions do exist and that a large per cent of the milk 
products are made from decomposed, putrid, and diseased cream. 

Now, I wish to dwell for a few minutes on the effect of such con- 
ditions. The health of a community, a State, and a country should 
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319) : 
W. Park and his associates 
culosis among 


source : amon 
all tuberculosis was due to bovine source.” 


Page 821: 
The more closely the bovine type is approached, the higher the 
virulence of the bacilli seems to bee. 

On page 325 he estimates that 15 per cent of all human tuberculosis 
is of bovine origin. 

On page 324 he says 

“ Estimates which have been made—not 110 myself. however —seem to 
indicate that about 60 per cent of all bacilli in a given sample of milk 
are concentrated in the cream. In making investigations myself 1 
have repeatedly made butter from infected cream, and I found that 
when the cream was infected the bacilli were transferred to the butter. 


Quite a number of experiments with cheese have been made, and the 


investigations show conclusively that when cheese is made from in- 
fected nulk the cheese will also contain Infection. If typhoid germs 
get into milk, their presence there is more dangerous than the presence 
of the tuvercle bacilli.” 

In the twenty-fifth annual see of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry it is said (p. 152) : 

“The conciusion is almost forced upon us that the tuberculosis dairy 
cow is, to say the very least, one of the most important sources of 
tubercle baciıli with which we have to deal.“ 


Page 160° 

“ Infecton of cattle and hogs is most frequently seen in districts in 
which dairy Interests are most prominent. „lt has been esti- 
mated in Bureau of Animal Ind that the annual sum that 


oy be reo “i to loss and depreciation through tuberculosis in cattle 
and hogs is the neighborh of 823.000.000.“ 

According to figures presented at the International Congress on 
Tuberculosis by the United States Fublic Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service, tubereulosis destroyed 60,000 more lives in the United St.tes 
in one year alone than yellow fever destroyed in the United States 
during a whole century. 

Dr. E. C. Shroeder, in the Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry (p 200), says: 

“I am thoroughly convinced that there is no equal number of cases 
of tuberculosis * * © ‘that can be prevented as easily, as cheaply, 
and as cettainly as the numerous cases that are due to persons in- 
fated 172 tuberculosis bacilli derived from the bodies of tubercu- 
ous cattie.” 

I felt that every member of this convention is trying to develo 
their dairv interests for the health and happiness, not the disease an 
death of their people. They try to inspect the herds and destroy the 
diseased ones, but how can they compete with interstate butter pouring 
in upon them free from Federal inspection and ulation, which con- 
stantly infects their people and in turn reinfects their herd. 

The u s dulryman and the dishonest creameries and butter 
factories seem to turn a deaf ear to the thousands of American 
mothers, whose children are every year being murdered by slovenly 
farmers and debauching ereameries. 

Some of the dairy journals have seen fit to attack me personally and 
officially for my views on this subject and have alluded to me as the 
“ wicked Jones“ and made out a case of“ hard-headedness " against me, 
and to my mind a case of hard-heartedness against themselves. 

If I must choose, I pray that my heart may ever be tender and true 
to the millions of our people who must buy food and that the cry of the 
little diseased children and their mothers may never go up against me. 

And now, Mr. Linxtuicum, I wish to commend you for the brave 
and able fight you are making against these criminal practi and I 
offer Boe my services whole-heartedly, and will consider it a favor if 
you will call on me at any time. 

Very truly, yours, 
Chicf of B Agricult 4 3 t 
of Burcau ure and Indus ment, 
Immigration and Markets Burcau, Montgomery, Ala, 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the achievements of the 
present session of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hut- 
BERT) asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the achievements of the present session of Congress, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MANN. If it is true, it will be very short. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on two subjects—world peace 
and the naval bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentteman from Ohio [Mr. HoLLINGS- 
wortH] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Reconp on two subjects—world peace and the naval appropria- 
tion bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the achieve- 
ments of the Republican Party if it had been in power in the 


last four years. [Laughter.] 
Mr. ADAMSON. Romance, pure and simple. [Renewed 
laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on what the 
Republican Party would have done if it had been in power in 
the last four years. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on House joint resolution No. 1. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Callfornia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on House 
joint resolution No. 1. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 8 

Mr. EVANS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon what the Democratic 
Party has done in the last four years while it has been in power. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
upon what the Democratic Party has done in the last four 
years. Is there objection? a 

There was no objection. 


POINT OF NO QUORUM. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, a while ago I made a point 
of order that there was no quorum here. I withhold that for 
half an hour on condition that I may make a statement now 
us to why I made that point, and it is this: That I understand 
there is a trading process going on between certain parties in 
this body and in another body that affects the legislation. I do 
not know whether that is so or not; but if it is so, we ought to 
85 770 a quorum here, and I withhold my point now for half un 
hour. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman withholds his point of order. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Can you find out in half an hour? 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MEMPHIS, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there is a bill on the Speaker's 
desk that the Senate has passed backward and forward two 
or three times. I would like to move to the House to end it by 


concurrence, 
Mr. MANN. What is it? 
A bridge bill. 


Mr. ADAMSON. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the Senate 
bill 5886, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 5886) ent-tled “An act extending the time for the com- 
pletion of the bridge across the Mississippi River, at Memphis, Tenn., 
authorized by an act entitled ‘An act to amend an act approved Jul 20, 
1912, entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis -Railway 
Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River," approved August 23, 1012. i 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, until I saw that the Senate had 
acted upon this bill yesterday I was very strongly of the im- 
pression that it was only recently that the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] moved to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment on this bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. ‘They have concurred in our amendments 
with an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I think he moved to concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I thought he did, too, but they are piling 
one mountain on top of another—I forget their names—Pelion 
on Ossa. 

Mr. MANN. Unless I am very much mistaken, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], when this same bill eame over 
from the Senate before, moved to concur in the Senate umend- 
ments. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Suppose the gentleman read what the House 
did there. He has it all there, 

Mr. MANN. This was a House bill, was it not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No. It was a Senate bill. The House 
amended it, and the Senate now concurs in the House amend- 
ments, 

Mr. MANN. The bill was reported to the House with certain 
committee amendments. Then the gentleman from Arkansas 
[ Mr. Caraway] offered some further amendments. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I know I looked into the matter very carefully. 

Mr. ADAMSON. . The Senate amended that. 

Mr. MANN. That went to the Senate, and the Senate amended 
that. I am sure that that bill came back, and the gentleman 
from Arkansas moved to concur in the Senate amendments. 
Now it comes back again from the Senate. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I suggest that the Clerk read the action of 
the House, taken when the bill was last here. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will take time to look it up. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Let it lie on the table in the meantime, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
finds that this is a different bill, and I move to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate, in which the Senate couple on a new 
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proviso. They accept the House amendments with an amend- 
ment. 
The Senate amendment was read, as follows: 


That the Senate agrees to House amendment numbered 4 to said 
bill with an amendment as follows: Insert the matter contained in said 
amendment with an additional proviso, to be inserted at the end of said 


amendment before the period, to read as follows: “: Provided 

That the term passage as used in the foregoing proviso, for which 
said sum of 25 cents is made the maximum rate of charge, shall in- 
clude the right of the passenger to be carried over the approaches and 
connecting railway tracks of said bridge from the nearest stopping place 
to receive and discharge pangore at one terminal thereof to the near- 
est ike stopping place at the other terminal thereof. And this proviso 
shall apply to and govern the authorized charge for passage to be made 
by the nsas City & Memphis Railway & Bridge Co. for over 
its bridge and the approaches and connecting railway tracks thereof, 
across the Mississippi River, at Memphis, Tenn.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, it is impossible for 
Members of the House not having copies of the bill before them 
to understand the effect of the amendment. Will the gentleman 
from Georgia please explain it? 4 

Mr. ADAMSON, The amendment simply provides that where 
a man has to pay a charge for crossing the bridge he shall have 
a place to get on and a place to get off at each end of the bridge. 
That is, that they can not charge him double, but that he can 
get on at the nearest station to the bridge and get off at the 
nearest station beyond the bridge without paying any extra fare 
except the charge for crossing the bridge. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is that all there is to it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is all there is to it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] 
is recognized for 15 minutes, 


CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, some days ago the Democratic 
Men.bers of the Senate met in caucus and decided on a legis- 
lative program for the remainder of the session. The child- 
labor bill, which passed the House on February 2 and had 
_ been before the Senate since that time, was not included among 
tLose that were to be passed before adjournment. As the 
President has assumed the rule of umpire as to what bills 
should or should not be passed by Congress in addition to his 
regular duties as Chief Executive of the Nation, we are justi- 
fied in concluding that he must have been consulted and have 
known and approved of the legislative program decided upon 
by the caucus. At least the program, omitt.ng the chi'd-labor 
bill, was published in the daily papers, and the President, so 
fa; as we know, made no objection to it. 

But as soon as the action of the caucus became known over 
the country, telegrams began coming to Washington urging 
action on this bill before adjournment. The women of the coun- 
try particularly. through their clubs and organizations, began 
sending telegrams demanding that the child-labor bill be passed. 

It is interesting to note that a short time before this Mr. 
Hughes had made a statement of his personal views on extend- 
ing the right of suffrage to women, and there was much discus- 
sion in the press of the country of the effect his stutement on 
ihat question would have on the coming election in those States 
where the women vote. 

Suddenly the President appeared one day at the Capitol un- 
announced and, if the reports in the daily papers can be taken 
ns true, called some of the Democratic Senators before him 
and told them that the legislative program of the caucus must 
be rearranged and the child-labor bill must pass before ad- 
journment. 

Surprise was freely expressed about the Capitol at this pre- 
cipitous action of the President; many of us could not, while 
others would not. understand the sudden reversal of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward this bill and his insistence that it be 
passed now. There was no national emergency connected with 
it. nor any public interest which would particularly suffer if 
the passage of the bill should be deferred until December. 

Subsequent events. however, have thrown some light on this 
matter. The date of the President's notification of his renomi- 
nation had been fixed and was soon to be. His speech of accept- 
ance was to be a catalogue of the wise and beneficent legislation 
that had been enacted by the Democratic Congress under his 
benign influence and guiding hand. And, of course, this cata- 
logue would not read well with many. of the people unless the 
child-labor bill were included. 

The caucus program was forthwith rearranged and the bill 
was passed. E 


further, 


On the 2d of September the President was notified of his re- 
nomination, and in his speech of acceptance he made the follow- 
ing statement, in reviewing the legislation for which the coun- 
try, as he claims, is indebted to the Democratic Party under his 
administration : 

We have effected the emancipation of the children of the country by 
releasing them from hurtful labor. 

These are fine words. They appeal to human sentiment. And 
I have no doubt my friend Mr. Hxriix, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, one of the few States whose representatives fought so 
hard to prevent the passage of the bill, was swayed with pro- 
found emotions as he heard his chief tell in these touching words 
how the children of the country had been saved and emancipated 
from hurtful labor by the Democratic Party. Anıl possi>ly there 
may be some voters somewhere in the country who will blindly 
accept this statement for what it says. 

But to those of us who know the facts it is a huge joke. It 
is truly ludicrous. Those who are familiar with child-labor 
legislation in this country and who know the past records of the 
candidates of the two great political parties on this subject can 
not help wondering what motive inspired the President in claim- 
ing that the Democratic Party has emancipated the children of 
the country from hurtful labor. Could it be possible that the 
President has been ill advised or is otherwise not correctly 
informed on this subject? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in 30 States of the Union wise child-labor 
laws have been enacted by Republican legislatures and signed by 
Republican governors. I have not yet been able to learn whether 
the laws of Kentucky and Maryland were enacted under Re- 
publican or Democratic legislatures. If under the former. then 
the number would be 32. Many of these laws were enacted 
while the President was yet a school-teacher, and most, If not all, 
of them were enacted before he became Presi nt. ‘The chill- 
labor law of the District of Columbia, I am informed, was passed 
during a Republican administration. And the only States that 
have no child-labor laws or whose laws are entirely inadequate 
to protect their citizens from the evils of child labor are the 
States that always have been Democratic and where real Re- 
publicans can not grow. 

Now, the child-labor bill that has just become a law was re- 
ported to the House by the Labor Committee, of which I am a 
member. On the motion to favorably report the bill out, four 
Democrats and five Republicans voted in the affirmative. Three 
of the Democratic members of the committee opposed it and 
filed a minority report against it. Three of the Democratie 
members of the committee fought the bill on the floor of the 
House. 

If the five Republican members of the Lahor Committee had 
opposed the bill the Democrats alone never could have gotten 
the bill before the House at this session, even if they had been 
disposed to do so. 

In the House a determined fight was made on the bill by the 
Democrats alone; they even tried to kill it by a prolonged and 
determined filibuster which was aided by the able chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Wess. The Democratic 
leader, Mr. KrrcHIN, opposed the bill and. voted against it. 

When the final vote on the passage of the bill was taken, 
179 Republicans and only 158 Democrats voted in favor of it. 
Only 2 Republicans voted against it, while 44 Democrats are 
recorded against it. 

So the record, with which we may reasonably presume the 
President was familiar, shows that generally speaking this bill 
was supported by the Republicans and opposed by the Demo- 
crats, and that without the aid of almost the solid Republican 
vote it never could have been passed by this Congress. 

In the Senate every Republican Senator but two voted for 
the bill, while a number of Democratic Senators not only 
voted against it but conducted a determined fight to prevent 
its passage. 

All who are at all familiar with this subject know that all 
the States have adequate child-labor laws of their own, except 
North and South Carolina and possibly two or three other 
Southern States where the large cotton mills are located; and 
therefore the provisions of this bill will only affect those few 
Democratic States. 

Why, then, should the President declare in his speech of 
acceptance that the Democratic Party has “ effected the emancl- 
pation of the children of the country by releasing them from 
hurtful labor“? 3 

The facts are exactly to the contrary. The only States 
where the children have not been emancipated by releasing them 
from hurtful labor are Democratic States. 

Such is briefly the record of the legislation of the country on 
this subject. - 
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But what are the records of the two presidential candidates 
on the subject of child labor? : 

In 1907, nine years ago, while Mr. Hughes was governor of the 
State of New York, he made the following recommendation in a 
message to the legislature: 

I recommend to your careful consideration the important subject of 
child-labor laws for the protection of children in securing for them their 
rights through an semenu education and in surrounding them with 
appropriate safeguards, making an especial appeal to human sentiment 
and that nothing should be left undone to give them full efect. 

I am informed that during the term of office of Gov. Hughes 
child-labor laws were enacted by the Legislature of New York 
which followed fully the recommendation of the governor and 
received his approval. 

Years after Gov. Hughes was urging the enactment of child- 
labor laws and was getting results at the hands of a Republican 
legislature, putting his words into deeds, Mr, Wilson was ridi- 
enling the idea of child-labor legislation by Congress and de- 
claring to the young men of the country that such proposed 
legislation was but the scheme of politicians, 

In a lecture on constitutional law, delivered in 1911, Mr. Wil- 
son, speaking of the power of the Federal Government with 
reference to child-lubor legislation, said: 


Its power 1s to reculate commerce between the States, and the 
attempts now made during tf session of Congress to carry the im- 
plications of that power beyond the utmost boundaries of reasonable 
and honest inference show that the only limits likely to be observed 
by politicians are those set by the good sense and conservative temper 


of the country 
The proposed Federal legislation with regard to the regulation of 


child labor affords a striking example. If the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States can be stretched to include the regulation of 
jabor in mills and factories, it can be made to embrace every particular 
of the zudlust-ial organization and action of the country. The only 
limitation Congress would observe, should the Supreme Court assent to 
guch obviously absurd extravagances of interpretation, would be the 
limitations of opinion and of circumstances. 

Thus, according to Mr. Wilson's views before he became a poli- 
tician, this child-labor bill that Congress has just passed “ car- 
ries the implications of the power to regulate commerce between 
the States bevond the utmost boundaries of reasonable and honest 
inference”; it is an “obviously absurd extravagance of inter- 
pretation.” 

Of course, now that Mr. Wilson is no longer lecturing learnedly 
to the young men of the country on constitutional law, but has 
become a candidate for reelection to the Presidency, he has 
an entirely different and larger audience to reach, and the rules 
of interpretation of the Constitution are entirely different. 
What was then an “obviously absurd extravagance of inter- 
pretation“ now becomes a very proper and benign law for the 
“emancipation of the children of the country from hurtful 
labor.” 

Such are the records of the two candidates for President upon 
this important question of child-labor legislation. And their 
records on this subject are not unlike their records on other im- 
portant subjects in which the people of the country, and particu- 
larly the luboring people, are interested. 

Mr. Speaker, my only purpose in calling the attention of the 
House and of the country to these matters at this time is that I 
think the statement of the President in his speech of acceptance 
will be misleading to the people. The fact is, the subject of child- 
labor legislation is not, never -has been, and should not be a 
partisan question. It is one that affects the welfare of the 
whole Nation, and no political party nor the candidate of any 
political party should attempt to influence the voters of the 
country by a pretense or claim that such legislation has been 
partisan. I think it is most unfortunate that the President 
should have claimed in his speech of acceptance that the child- 
labor law just passed by Congress is one of the fruits of Demo- 
cratic legislation. 

Neither the Democratic Party nor the President is responsible 
for this law. The bill would have passed the Senate in De- 
cember, or at least before adjournment, in March, without any 
pressure by the President. 

The President, however, is entitled to credit for forcing the 
bill through the Senate before adjournment. But in view of 
his former opinions on child-labor legislation, as well as his 
strange statement on the subject in his speech of acceptance, 
we are justified in the conclusion that the purpose of his demand 
for immediate action on the bill was purely political. 

The fact is. Mr. Speaker, the President forced the passage 
of this bill before adjournment for the same reason that he 
prevented the passage of the immigration bill. He forced it, 
not against the opposition of the Republicans, for we have all, 
with the exception of two in the House and two in the Senate, 
been in favor of the bill and wanted it passed as soon as pos- 
sible; he forced it against the opposition of members of his own 
purty and in the face of an approaching national election. 
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The country knows that the President will veto the immigra- 
tion bill as soon as it passes the Senate. A veto of this im- 
portant bill, in which the laboring men of the country are so 
deeply interested, would cost the President many votes. So he 
and his advisers have prevented the passage of the immigration 
bill before adjournment in order that his veto of the measure 
may be postponed until after the election. 

Thus the country beholds the playing of politics in high 
places. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
child-labor laws of Kentucky were enacted under a Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I want to make the same observation 
with regard to the Ohio law. 

Mr. DENISON. I thank the gentlemen for the information, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman in his remarks 
has referred to the fact that Mr. Wilson, before he became 
President, made the statement in one of his books that a child- 
labor law enacted by Congress would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question: Is the President entitled to any credit for urging 
Congress to pass a law which, before he became President, he 
declared would, if enacted into law, be a violation—involve a 
a anonest interpretation—of the Constitution of the United 

ates 

Mr. DENISON. That is a very pertinent question, and one 
that the country will have to answer. 

Mr. LONDON. -Does the gentleman contend that a Demo- 
cratic President has no right to learn anything? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. He can not. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not, of course, make the contention 
that he has no right to learn anything. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman insist that the Demo- 
cratic President has learned anything? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He has not learned anything from the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DENISON. I repeat that we are justified in the conclu- 
sion that the purpose of his demand for immediate action on 
5 ra was entirely political. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 


BRITISH EMBARGO ON TOBACCO. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to repre- 
sent in this House a great tobacco district. I was born and 
reared on a farm. and raised tobacco during the most of my 
boyhood years, and I think I am familiar with the hardships 
and obstacles with which the tobacco grower has to contend. 

There are no more patriotic, industrious, and law-abiding 
citizens in this Republic than the tobacco growers of Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Tennessee, and yet they are the poorest and 
smallest paid laborers for the amount of work they do in this 
country. [Applause.] 

These people are appealing to the American Congress for a 
right to which they are justly entitled. and that is an open 
market for their tobacco to every country on earth. F 

In March, 1915, by an order in council of the British Govern- 
ment, Great Britain placed an embargo on tobacco, together 
with other commodities. As a result of this embargo practi- 
cally all tobacco exported from this country at that time was 
consigned to the Netherland Oversea Trust. The Netherland 
Oversea Trust then required every exporter to guarantee, by 
executing a bond, that the tobacco exported should go only to 
the country to which it was consigned, which in effect cut out 
the market of the European countries, except Great Britain. 
The fact is practically 60 per cent of the competition of the 
dark-tobaceo buying in this country comes from Germany and 
Austria. 

The State Department, through its able Secretary, Hon. 
Robert Lansing, and his assistants, immediately sent a strong 
protest to the British Government against this embargo. After 
various protests, the State Department finally succeeded, in 
November, 1915, in having this order in council of the British 
Government set aside. The result was, in a short time there- 
after, the price of tobacco began to increase rapidly. The 
pathetic thing about this transaction was that by the time the 
tobacco increased to a good price nearly all of it was out of 
the hands of the growers. But notwithstanding this the tobacco 
growers, encouraged by future prospects, planted the crop of 
1916 with great hopes that these high prices would continue, and 
they were also informed, and I think correctly so, that there 
would be a 25 per cent greater demand for tobacco this year 
than in 1915. With these assurances, the tobacco growers of 
my district, together with the rest of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
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Virginia, have planted and are now housing one of the biggest 
and finest crops of tobacco that has been raised in these States 
for many years. Now, to their disappointment, Great Britain, 
without a reason and arbitrarily, has again placed an embargo 
upon tobacco, which became effective the 31st of last month. 

So unless this embargo is removed or modified before this 
year’s crop goes on the market the tobacco grower will be 
eonfronted with the sad fact that his crop of tobacco is to be 
sold with practically no bidders from the European countries, 
Practically 80 per cent of the tobacco grown in my district is 
export tobacco, The State Department now is earnestly pro- 
testing aguinst this embargo and is doing everything in its 
power to have it removed, but with no power under the law to 
retallate in any way. 

Only last week I received a letter from Ross-Vaughn Tobacco 
Co., of Owensboro, Ky., saying that they had shipped 233 hogs- 
heads of tobacco, worth $30,000, to Philadelphia, consigned to 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and asking me to go to the British Em- 
bassy here and see if they would get authority from London 
letting the shipment go. I went to.the embassy and pleaded 
in behalf of this company. I was informed by them that they 
had already wired London for permission for this shipment, but 
had not received a reply. I then asked them if they would not 
hurry the matter and was informed very frankly that there 
was no way to hurry it. I left immediately in disgust. I sub- 
mit to you if it is not a shame that our citizens have to endure 
this kind of treatment, [Appluuse.] 

I am delighted, however, to know that the Senate has passed 
amendments 265 and 266 to the revenue bill, which empower 
the President to enforce retaliatory measures to prohibit this 
great Injustice to tobacco growers and to exporters of other 
commodities in this country, which amendments are as follows: 

Amendment 265: That whenever any country, 9 or colony 
shall probibit the Importation of any article the product of the soil or 
industry of the United States and not injurious to health or morals 
the President, within his discretion, shall ve power to prohibit, dur- 
ing the period such pronibition is in force, importation Into the 
United States of similar articles, or in case the United States does not 
import similar articles from that country, then other articles the prod- 
ucts of such country, dependency, or colony. 

Amendment 266; That whenever during the existence of a war in 
which the United States is not engaged the President shall be satisfied 
that there is reasonable ground to believe that under the laws, regu- 
lations, or practices of any country, colony, or dependency. contrary 
to the law and practice of nations, the importation into their own or 
any other country, dependency, or colony of any article the product 
of the soil or industry of the United States and not injurious to health 
or morals is prevented or restricted the President is authorized and 
empowered, within his discretion, to prohibit or restrict, during the 
period such probibition or restriction is in force, the importation into 
the United States of similar or other articles products of such country, 
dependency, or colony as in his opinion the public interest may re- 
quire; u im such case he shall make proclamation stating the article 
or articles which are prohibited from importation into the United 
States; and any person or persons who shall import, or attempt or 
conspire to import. or be concerned in importing. such article or articles 
into the United States contrary to the prohibition in such proclama- 
tion shall be liable to a fine of not less than $2.000 nor more than 
1 or to imprisonment not to exceed two years, or both, in the 

iscrertion of the court. The President may change, modify, revoke, 
er renew such proclamation in his discretion. 

So you will see from the reading of these amendments that 
whenever any country shall prohibit the importation of any 
article the product of the soil or industry of the United States 
and not injurious to health or morals the President of the 
United States, in his discretion, is empowered to prohibit, dur- 
ing such period, the importation into this country ef similar 
Arteles, or if the United States does not import similar articles 
from that country, then any other articles. And after he shall 
make a proclamation stating the prohibitory articles the coun- 
tries which continue to import them here shall be liable to a 
fine and imprisonment. These two amendments, if adopted, 
will give the President the power to retaliate whenever injuries 
are done to the people of this country, like the embargo placed 
upon tobacco by Great Britain. 

I do not believe this country should or will suffer these out- 
rages to be perpetrated upon the American people. Tobacco is 
not one of the necessaries of life nor a contrabund of war, and 
no reason can be given why this embargo is placed upon tobacco 
by Great Britain except that she and her allies hope to buy the 
tobacco from the tobacco grower at their own price and then 
sell it to the other countries of Europe at an enormous profit to 
themselves. Great Britain can not with any consistency give as 
a reason for placing this embargo on tobacco that she does not 
want Germany to have it. Germany's fighting powers would 
not be increased any if her soldiers got all the tobacco they 
Wanted to chew and smoke; nor would they be decrease] any 
if she did not get any. Besides, every dollar that Germany 
spent for tobacco would leave that much less in her treasury 
with which to buy ammunition, guns, and something to eat and 
wear for her soldiers. That argument or excuse would fall to 


the ground of its own weight. This country is big enough and 
strong enough to protect the lives and property of its citizens, 
and I believe she will do it. On a great ‘question like this I am 
neither pro-English, pro-ally, or pro-German, but I am pro- 
American. I want to right these wrongs, and I believe in doing 
it. The God of the Universe created the high seas for the whole 
human family, and I do not believe in permitting any nation 
to monopolize them for her own aggrandizement, to the detriment 
of any other nation and her citizens. [Applause.] If these two 
amendments are adopted, which will give the President of the 
United States power to retaliate, I am sure that he will be glad 
to exercise this right at once in behalf of the tobacco growers 
of this country, if necessary. His every act since he has been 
President of the United States toward labor has always been in 
favor of the laboring man and the downtrodden. I do not 
think he would have to exercise this power, for the moment 
Great Britain understands that we mean business and will tol- 
erate the injustices to our citizens no longer, she will raise this 
embargo, for she needs us and what we have to sell worse than 
we need her. I am opposed to and shall fight to the last ditch 
against Great Britain or any other country coining the sweat 
and labor of the tobacco growers of my district into money to 
make her richer by the unfair and unjust methods of this 
embargo. 

If I had my way about it, I would make these amendments 
even stronger than they are. I would not only give the Presi- 
dent power to prohibit imports to this country as a retaliatory 
measure. but I would also give him power to lay an embargo, 
in his discretion, upon exports. consigned to the countries that 
place an embargo upon such products as tobacco, because Eng- 
land wants to buy our products worse than we want hers. I 
would offer that amendment now if it were in order, but I 
realize under the rules of the House such an amendment would 
be subject to a point of order at this stage of this legislation, 

Mr. MEEKER. Win the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it not that policy which you have been 
3 that made it possible for Wilson to keep us out of 
war 

Mr. KINCHEL OE. It is not. It is the firm stand that this 
grent President has taken in his diplomatie relations with for- 
elgn countries, together with his love for peace, that has kept us 
out of war. 

The Members of Congress and United States Senators from 
the tobacco-growing districts have been making this fight for 
the tobacco growers ever since the embargo was first laid upon 
tobacco in March, 1915, and are doing all in their power to have 
these two amendments adopted. 

Tobacco is a product that takes 12 months in the year to pro- 
duce and sell, and in former years the tobacco growers have 
been compelled to sell their tobacco at almost starvation prices, 
The tobacco grower not only gives practically a year's time and 
labor to the raising of tobacco, but gives his best land and best 
cultivation to it. They are now housing a great crop of tobacco, 
not only in quantity but in quality, and I want to see a free und 
open market this fall in order that this crop may bring the 
best prices possible. The tobacco growers, land owners, und 
tenants alike are looking to Congress for this relief, and I be- 
lieve when these facts are detailed to you opposition to these 
two amendments will be small. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BENNET. Did the gentleman vote for the Sutherland 
amendment the other day? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. r 

Mr. BENNET. I think in that the gentleman upheld the 
rights of his constituents, and that he did the wise thing. ` 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I voted for the Sutherland amendment 
because my people are affected in this matter, and I will vote 
for any other amendment, whether offered by a Democrat or a 
Republican, to stop an embargo on the produets of this country 
going to a neutral nation, and I do not care whether it is 
put on by England or Germany or any other country; we are 
too big a country to submit to anything of that sort. 

Mr. BENNET, I think the gentleman is right in putting his 
Americanism above his Democracy. : 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think so; I do not think Mr. Hughes, 
your candidate for President, has any corner on patriotixin or 
Americanism in this country, notwithstanding he exploits it all 
over the country wherever he goes. in trying to make an issue 
in this campaign. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Tobacco is the money crop of my district, and when the 
price is low it affects every character of business. 
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Personally, I have been assisting in the waging of this fight to 
remove this embargo on tobacco ever since I have been in Con- 
gress, and I expect to continue this fight until this injustice to my 
people has been removed, for the happiness and yrosperity of 
over 3,000,000 people in this Republic are dependent almost 
entirely upon the raising of tobacco, and ‘f I can assist in some 
way in the removing of this diabolical embargo on tobacco, 
placed there by Great Britain, I will feel that I have rendered 
great service to my people. 

When these two amendments shall have been adopted, as I 
believe they will, and the 3,000,000 people living in the tebacco 
section of this country are apprised of this fact, happiness and 
contentment will be with them as never before, and this Con- 
gress will receive the undying gratitude of them all. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. 
nized for one hour. 


POLITICAL ISSUES AND PARTY CLAIMS. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank the House for 
this courtesy. I want to make a few calm, dispassionate re- 
marks on the subject of the political issues and party claims. 
I like to approach this subject in a judicial way. The word 
“issue” when applied to politics is often used with such loose- 
ness as to be confusing. Strictly speaking, in order to raise an 
issue, there must be an affirmation on the one side and a nega- 
tion on the other. It should be remembered that four-fifths of 
all the legislation in Congress is based upon the unanimous re- 
port of committees composed of the two leading parties, and 
sometimes third-party members; and there is no division on 
party lines, but only an effort to perfect the legislation to ac- 
complish the end in view. A good illustration of that is the 
child-labor law which has been discussed by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dentson]. There were no politics in that law. 
There was a unanimous report from the committee upon it, and 
more Republicans, proportionately, than Democrats voted for it. 

This is a growing country, and the need for new laws is con- 
stantly appearing. The Democratic orators in Congress and 
out have this year been especially active in making claims “in 
behalf of their party” of legislation accomplished since their 
advent into power. The claims are very extraordinary and ex- 
travagant, but it is noticeable that nearly every one relates to 
legislation, and not to administration. Political issues can 
properly be divided into two classes; those which relate to the 
administration or execution of existing law or policy, and those 
which relate to new legislation, or the formation of a policy 
to be followed. Legislation which is properly the subject of a 
political issue should be disputed legislation, dividing the parties 
on party lines, and must relate to subjects on which the parties 
are clearly divided. 

It is not fair for the political party in power to claim all the 
credit for all the legislation enacted during its term of control, 
regardless of this distinction. Most of the legislation for which 
the Democratic Party claims entire credit really originated 
under previous Republican administrations. The Federal reserve 
act was the outcome of the work of the Monetary Commission 
created under Taft. The Federal Trade Commission was a 
Republican measure and was expressly advocated in the Repub- 
liean platform of 1912, but never mentioned in the Democratic 
platform. The income-tax amendment to the Constitution was 
passed during a Republican administration. The first time 
that rural credits attracted public attention was during the 
administration of President Taft. who sent a special message to 
Congress on the subject and later appointed a commission to 
investigate the matter in Europe. The Republican platform of 
1912 contained a plank in favor of rural credits, and a‘ similar 
plank was later inserted in the Democratie platform of that 
year. Federal aid to roads was advocated by all leading politi- 
cal parties in their platforms. The parcel-post law was enacted 
and the service established before the present administration 
enme into power; and so we might go on almost to the end of 
the list of Democratic accomplishments. 

In reading over President Wilson’s speech of acceptance and 
the campaign speeches printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
there is one thing that strikes one most forcibly, and that is 
that so much space is devoted to claims based upon legislation 
and so little is said about administration. Evidently the Demo- 
cratic Party has great faith in legislation as a remedy for 
human ills: Bryan is known to fame as “The apostle of the 
quantitative theory of money,” but Wilson seems to be the 
apostle of the quantitative theory of legislation. [Applause and 
laughter on the Republican side.] 

He said the Democratic Party has fulfilled all its promises 
and points out what it has done, nine-tenths of which consists in 


The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 


the enumeration of new enactments, but he overlooks the fact 
that the chief promises which his party made were to reduce 
the cost of living and to practice economy in public affairs, and 
both of these promises have been ruthlessly broken. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] The cost of everything has certainly 
advanced and extravagance has run riot both in legislation 
and administration, so that war taxes have been imposed in 
times of profound peace, and the burden of taxation for the 
ordinary operations of public affairs, excluding any question of 
military preparedness, has increased enormously. What good 
does it do the man whose meat or grocery bill has been in- 
creased 20 per cent, or the farmer or the motorist whose gaso- 
line bill has been doubled, to tell him that “we gave you the 
trade commission act, the Clayton antitrust law, and besides 
that the Federal reserve system and rural credits?” What 
does it boot the man whose shoes and clothing cost him more 
than ever that “The laws against trusts have been clarified 
by definition with a view to making it plain that they were 
not directed against big business,” as remarked by President 
Wilson in his acceptance speech? The Democratic newspapers 
and orators have been profuse in their condemnation of the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Hughes, for criticizing the perform- 
ances of the administration. Before I go on with that I want 
to say a word about trusts. It is claimed on the part of the 
Democratic Party that they have enacted trust legislation. 
When the price of gasoline rose 100 per cent last fall, entailing 
an enormous expense upon the farmers of my district, because 
they use gasoline for motive power for their traction engines 
and do most of their farming in that way, and also entailing 
enormous expense upon all who use motor boats or auto- 
mobiles, I introduced a resolution asking the Department of 
Justice to prosecute those responsible for this unnatural in- 
crease. I took the ground that it was self-evident that it was 
not a natural increase in response to the law of supply and 
demand, but that it was an artificial rise in price through 
combination and monopoly. The Department of Justice an- 
swered that they had no evidence sufficient to prosecute any- 
body, but that they would instruct their United States attor- 
neys throughout the country to keep watch, and they said one 
thing which was remarkable. 

They said that in these times of European war everybody that 
dealt in anything would be likely to claim that the rise in price 
was due to the war. I made up my mind at that time that all 
of the dealers, especially in gasoline, must be Democrats, because 
they were blaming the war for everything, but that, according to 
the Department of Justice, was the excuse given. I then intro- 
duced a bill providing for Congress to fix a maximum price on 
gasoline through the Trade Commission. The Trade Commis- 
sion investigated, pursuant to another resolution at the session 
before, this question of gasoline ‘prices, and they found, as a 
matter of fact, that the rise in price was not due to natural 
causes, but must be the result of natural monopoly or combina- 
tion. A similar conclusion was reached after the investigation 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing and by the Interior Department. There seems to be no ques- 
tion that the high price of gasoline was due to a monopoly, 
and yet with all these improved antimonopoly laws the Demo- 
cratic Party is boasting about how helpless we are, according to 
the Department of Justice, and can get no relief. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

There has been nobody put in jail for a violation of the anti- 
trust laws during this administration that anybody ever heard 
of. [Applause on the Republican side.] They have pulled the 
teeth out of the antitrust law and they have instituted, accord- 
ing to the President’s acceptance speech, the Trade Commission 
for the purpose of telling the people how they should monopolize 
and still not violate the law. Two years ago a leading meinber 
of the President’s Cabinet, Mr. Bryan, went through the North- 
west and made campaign speeches. Invariably he opened his 
speech by saying that for 12 years he had been prosecuting 
attorney, and had arraigned the Republican Party, the party 
which was then in power, for {ts misdeeds, but now that his 
own party had come into power he appeared for it as attorney 
for the defendant. The analogy is sound and complete. But 
now when our candidate for President and the Republican 
speakers criticize this administration for its performances the 
Democrats and their organs complain because they say we are 
criticizing them without telling them what we would have done 
under the circumstances. They are criticizing Mr. Hughes for 
his policy in this campaign, and yet his policy is exactly the 
policy they had pursued when they were in the minority and 
when we were in the majority and in power. It is therefore 
perfectly proper and fair for the Republicans to hold up the 
performances of the Democratic Party, both as to legislation 
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and administration, to the public view. It is the only logical 
view to take of a political campaign under free institutions. 
This is a Government of parties. The American Nation is the 
jury, and that party which has possession of the offices and is 
in power is the defendant. 

It is the duty of the minority in Congress to criticize the 
majority and hold them up to their responsibility. The coun- 
try is benefited by an active and vigilant minority. We are but 
discharging our duty and rendering the country a valuable 
service in pointing out the disgraceful pork-barrel legislation 
that has recently been enacted. The $50,000,000 for flood con- 
trol of the Mississippi is largely, it is said, to reclaim private 
lands, and the $20,000,000 for the nitrate plant is merely to 
manufacture cheap fertilizers for the South, and these are 
proper subjects of criticism. There are numerous indefensible 
items in the rivers and harbors bill. Many of the items in the 
appropriation bills seem to have been designed so as to extract 
as much money as possible from the Northern States and spend 
it in one section of the country, to wit, the South. When these 
things were called to the attention of the American people by 
Mr. Hughes and others gentlemen on this floor raised the cry 
that we were “waving the bloody shirt.” ‘Nothing can be far- 
ther from the truth. It was not that kind of a garment we 
were waving. What we were waving was a greasy, pork-be- 
smirched shirt which they themselves were guilty of soiling. 
You are fond of pointing to the record“ of your party, but what 
you refer to is mostly words, words, words, either written or 
spoken. ‘What ‘the people want is deeds. ‘The performance of 
promises does mot consist merely in things written in legisla- 
tion or said in speeches, but in results and in things done. The 
test of your policies was from March 4, 1913, to August 1, 1914. 
Then there was no European war, and the commerce and indus- 
try of the whole world was in a normal state. What was the 
result of your policies from March 4, 1913, to August 1, 1914? 
That was before the European war began, and the commerce 
and industry should have been normal. Where, then, was our 
prosperity? More than three-quarters of a million idle work- 
men were reported from our large cities in 1914 and idle freight 
cars by the hundreds of thousands. 

The balance of trade was falling and ‘the Treasury balance 
disappearing. ‘Then came the war, in August, 1914, Congress 
was in session. “The President appeared to make a special 
address in September to recommend ‘the imposition of ‘special 
war taxes. The dominating note in the message and in the 
departmental reports in the fall of ‘that year was that the hard 
times, the shrinking customs and postal receipts, were due to 
the European war. The administration had been in power 17 
months before the war ‘began, but had offered no explanation of 
‘the industrial depression, the shrinking customs and ‘postal re- 
ceipts, and hard times; but within a few weeks after the war 
began, then explanations were profuse. The whole industrial 
depression, they said, was due to the war in Europe. The 
Postmaster General, in trying to explain the extraordinary fall- 
ing off in postal ‘receipts during the fiscal yea. ending June 30, 
1914—mind vou, it was the fiscal year ending a month before 
the war began when the receipts had fallen off, showing that 
the business was-smaller—in his official report said: 

In July, 1914, the first month of the fiscal year ante the 5 
of the ropean war were plainly heard, and the pos tal rece ipts de- 
clined perceptibly. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Ile said that the rumblings of the war were heard and affected 
the postal receipts before the war began. 

I am very glad, however, that the Postmaster General com- 
mitted himself to an unvarying test of prosperity. We have 
heard and seen applied a good many tests of prosperity. 

Some say it is the total manufactures, some say it is the 
total bank deposits, some say it is the total number of freight 
cars, and some say it is the balance of trade, but the Postmaster 
General, in his annual report, and the same thing is repeated 
by two of his assistants, says: 

It is a noteworthy fact that in no other activity, governmental or 

rivate, are conditions of pr rity or depression more quickly re- 

ected than in ‘the revenues of the ‘postal establishment. Having a 
close relation to the affairs of all the people, the postal receipts may be 
used as a thermometer, as it were, to ascertain existing conditions of 
business, and as a barometer to forecast those to come. 

With all due respect to the barometer part, I do not believe 
you ean forecast so much, but you can certainly state what has 
happened. The quotation is a maxim in political truth, and it 
only has this qualification, that the laws in regard to mailable 
3 and postage should be the same for the two periods com- 
par 

In comparing postal receipts in the years before parcel post 
and after, this distinction should be borne in mind. 


„Now, for a good many ‘years,” says the Postmaster ‘General 
in bis official report, “the ordinary and usual increase in re- 
ceipts has been 7 per cent, or a fraction over 7 per cent.” 

It is a notable fact that the tendency to blame the European 
war for the business and industrial depression continued until 
the summer of 1915, when orders for ali kinds of supplies came 
in and business began ty revive, The postal receipts then began 
to grow again. Wheu there was business depression it was due 
to the war, and when business revived it was credited to the 
Democratic Party. Common fairness would have required that 
credit for business revival should have been given where it 
belonged, to the European war demand, but never a word was 
heard on that score. On the contrary, the chief effort has been 
to prove that the war orders were but a small part of the total 
business in our foreign and domestic trade. They began to say 
that after all it was the Underwood law that was beginning 
to show its merits, They began to magnify our prosperity on 
every occasion, and to attribute it to Democratic legislation and 
Democratic tariff policies. 

The table of postal receipts from month to month follows. 

From this table it will be seen that the falling off in the nor- 
mal increase. which is 7 per cent, appears in the first eight 
months of 1914, and during the last four months there is an 
actual decrease which continues until. July, 1915, when the war 
orders for munitions and supplies of all kinds began coming in, 
and by September, 1915, and from then on the receipts have 
peen far above the normal, showing the renl source of our pros- 
perity. 
gage ong of postal receipts at the 50 largest post offices, by months, 
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Never in the history of this country have the different bureaus 
of this Goverument been so perverted to partisan purposes as 
they have been during this administration. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

As proof of that I cite to you the fact that when the Post- 
master General came in he was hardly “dry behind the ears” 
ir his office before he changed the system of bookkeeping and 
wiped out a postal surplus of his predecessor as shown by the 
books of the auditor's department, who is an official of the 
Treasury. He wiped it out by main strength, because he said 
he was going to estimate it on a different plan, and then he 
went to work to show the figures, and he claimed that for the 
first time in 80 years there was a postal surplus. That was the 
year ending June 30, 1913. 

Now, mind you, he hud only been in office 8 months and 26 
days, There was not a single Democratic law on the statute 
books. The Taft administration was in power until the 4th of 
March, 1913—8 months and 4 days of that fiscal year. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I certainly will. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman recognizes, does he not, that that 
report to which the gentleman now refers was made by four 
men, and among them Gen. Stewart, Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, who was a Republican who had held that position 
for 16 years under a Republican administration, signed that 
report to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, it is so palpably wrong that I do 
not care who made it. You can not fool anybody who knows 
anything about that business. Of course, we know that sub- 
servient officials will do almost anything in order to hold their 
jobs, especially Republicans under a Democratic administra- 
tion. Mr. Burleson had been in office 8 months and 26 dus of 
that fiscal year, and he arrogated to himself the accumulation 
of four and one-half million dollars of postal surplus; and it 
was all due, he said, to the glorious legislation of the Demo- 
cratic Party, although there was not a line of Democratic legis- 
lation on the books. [Applause on the Republican side.] The 
tariff act was not enacted until October. July, August, and 
September expired before it was enacted. Why should he 
claim that this postal surplus—the first in 30 years—was the 
great achievement of his party, when in fact it was accumulated 
by the Republican administration of President Taft that preceded 
him? The most he was entitled to claim was a million and a 
half for the 3 months and 26 days in which his party had been 
in office. 

The next year he claimed $3.500,000 as a surplus for the fiscal 
year 1914. Then comes the fiscal year 1915, and there was an 
$11.333,000 deficit, wiping out all this boasted postal surplus. 

But another thing happened. In order to force a showing 
of a surplus in the previous year he refused to pay the rural 
carriers their salaries as fixed by Congress. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] He withheld from them $2,225.000, which a 
Democratic House and Senate, in this year A. D. 1916, ordered 
him to pay unwillingly, and which he had wrongfully with- 
held from them. [Applause on the Republican side.] It was 
a rebuke to an executive officer and to the President that they 
ought to take to heart, and when you consider that that must 
be deducted, then the deficit grows by that amount. 

The department estimates that for this past fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, they will have a surplus of $5,800,000, of which 
they say they paid over $5,200,000 to the Treasury and kept 
$600,000 as a working balance. 

Assuming that they have this surplus for the last year, 
which will be the fourth year of the administration, and we 
add together 83.500.000 and $1.500.000; that is 85.000.000. and 
$5.800.000 more; that is $10,800,000; but we deduct $2,225,000 
and 511.333.000, the deficit for the last fiscal year, and the 
money withheld from the carriers, which has now been ordered 
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paid to them, and we have for the four years a net postal deficit 


of $2,758,000. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, was it not remarkable that so versatile a writer and 
politician as the President should write a letter of acceptance 
and forget the most important department of his Government 
and its achievements? The Postal Service reaches every man, 
woman, and child in the United States in daily contact, and 
yet in his letter of acceptance he totally forgot this great serv- 
Ice that the Postmaster General has been boasting of for the 
last four years. Why is that? I will tell you what I think. 
The Postal Service under the present administration started 
out with popularity, but placed at the head of that department 
was a very strong, a very ardent, Democratic politician. He 
started out, not to render service to the people, not to admin- 
ister the functions of that department efficiently and well, but 
to make political capital for the Democratic Party, and seeing 
that the receipts of the Government were falling off and that 
it was necessary to impose war taxes he conceived the idea 
that they were going to bleed the Postal Service for the gen- 
eral expenses of the Government. So the first proposition 
came to substitute the contract system for rural carriers in- 
stead of having them appointed under the civil-service law— 
letting out the routes by contract. The Postmaster General 
figured that he was going to save $18,000,000 by that. Also— 
and this was where the civil-service fidelity came in—he was 
going to abolish 2,800 assistant postmasters, or abolish their 
title, so as to be able to put in some new men, good and worthy 
Democrats, I have no doubt. But such publicity was given to 
the scheme, and the newspapers gave such voice to the resent- 
ment of the public, that the contract system for the rural 
service was abandoned. Even the Democrats in both houses 
were opposed to it. . 

What was the next proposition? That was to secure legisla- 
tion authorizing the establishment of motor routes of 50 miles, 
The proposition went forth to motorize nearly all the rural 
routes in the country, consolidating the ordinary horse-drawn 
vehicle routes of 24 miles or less each and making two or three. 
of those routes into one motor route. And, mind you, the mar 
who ran the motor would not be under the civil service. 

They would thus be able to do away with many, perhaps 25,000 
civil-service employees, and substitute these contract men on the 
motorized routes. But this proved to be an unpopular propo- 
sition, and instead of getting it sanctioned by law, the Demo- 
cratic House and Senate by law again rebuked the malfeasance 
in office of the administration of the Post Office Department by 
saying to them, Lou must reorganize your motor routes. You 
must reemploy the old carriers. You must not establish new 
motor routes unless they are petitioned for by the patrons of the 
routes.” And in the same provision the department was re- 
quired to standardize the horse-drawn-vehicle routes. That was 
a limitation upon the discretion of the department that had 
never been thought of before; but they themselves said and 
thought that they could not trust this administration of the 
department with any discretion of that kind. 

I want to call attention to another performance, In the great 
cities of Boston, New York, and Chicago, for instance, they 
took the old mail carriers and classified them into carriers of 
lower grades in order to reduce their salaries, Old and faith- 
ful employees were thus demoted and deprived of $100 or $200 
a year. Their complaints were heard in Congress. Sv another 
clause went into the Post Office appropriation bill, requiring this 
udministrative branch of the Government to reinstate those 
demoted carriers and restore them to their salaries. Can you 
wonder at the fact that the President of the United States for- 
got to say anything about the preformances of this department? 

Here is what a Democratic Senator, Senator HARDWICK, of 
Georgia, said about it: 

“This is not an effort to cripple a great department of the 
Government, but, on the contrary, it is an effort to keep a depart- 
ment of the Government from absolutely crippling and ruining 
a great department of the public service.” 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Then, again, says Senator Harpwick: 

“If my State were not as certainly Democratic as it is, the 
conduct of the Post Office Department In that State would have 
lost it to the Democratie Party, and as it is it may cost it many 
votes; although, thank God, we can stand it and still have 
plenty of votes to spare, If we were a State in the Middle West, 
it would be impossible for the Democratic Party to carry it with 
any such administration of its Post Office Department as we 
have had there in respect to this matter of rural-mail service.” 

There were a lot of others. One of the Members of this House 
from Georgia was almost as vigorous in his remarks on this 
floor. 
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Beeston Gatrtxorr, the leader of the Republicans in the Sen- 
ate, said: : 

“The manner in which they have torn to pieces the rural mail 
service in my State and cut it off has been something intoler- 
able.” 

Senator GALLINGER further said: 

“I want to say that the destruction is universal. I have been 
deluged with appeals and protests from my own State and from 
other New England States that the administration of the Rural 
Delivery Service was absolutely indefensible.” 

The newspapers took this up, and the result was legislation to 
force this department to cease its malpractice and abuse of dis- 
cretion. 

In this connection I want to say something in the snme line, 
but which affects the claim of the Democratic Party to loyalty 
to the civil service. In the fall of 1914, when the annual report 
of the Pest Office Department came before the Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads, it contained a very innocent rec- 
ommendation for new legislation which they wanted put into 
the appropriation bill as a rider. It simply declared that the 
Post Office Department should have authority to establish sub- 
stations of any post office in the country. 

The thing went through without much attention. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] incorporated it in the ap- 
propriation bill, which he intreduced, and it passed the com- 
mittee and the House without debate. It went to the Senate and 
was stricken out; but, as I am told, through the urgent lobbying 
of the Post Office Department, the conferees were induced to 
put it back into the bill. But, as you will remember, that bill 
failed in a filibuster in the Senate and never became a law. 
Now, I want to explain the effect of it, if it had become a law, 
It would have enabled the Post Office Department, as they said 
they intended, to make one head post office in each county, all 
the other offices to be substations in charge either of clerks 
at $900 or more a year, or, if they did not have an income of 
$900, they would be substations in charge of a contract super- 
visor, the same as the drug-store stations in the cities. 

That, of course, would have removed all the 40,000 fourth- 
class postmasters who are now under the civil service, and it 
would have given the appointment of all the contract sub- 
station superintendents to the postmasters in the county seats, 
who would control their salaries and their tenure of office. The 
postmaster at the county seat would have been the biggest 
political boss ever known to American history. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] By that time every county-seat post- 
master was a Democrat, and the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, Mr. Roper, a very shrewd politician, who is now 
managing the speakers’ bureau of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, and who appointed all the fourth-class postmasters of 
the United States during his incumbency of office, was a very 
ardent advocate of this proposition. To show that the present 
administration was vitally interested in it, I will say that after 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads voted it down 
it reappeared in the annual report of the Post Office Depart- 
ment as a recommendation for new legislation in the appropria- 
tion bill. After the explanation the committee turned it down, 
and the Democrats on the committee, I believe, were influenced 
largely by the fact that it would enable the department to take 
from Members the patronage of the second and third class 
offices. So we defeated it in committee, and the department 
was so persistent that they went over to the Senate and got it 
inserted as an amendment to the postal-savings law. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Who does the gentleman mean by “we” de- 
feated it, the minority of the committee? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; the whole committee. The de- 
partment through its influence got it inserted by the Senate in 
the postal savings bank bill, and the conferees on that bill, of 
which I was one, opposed it, and the chairman and the two Demo- 
cratic conferees, on the ground that it took away their patronage, 
were against it. The House sustained our position, and it went 
out. 

That was not the end of it. When the appropriation bill went 
to the Senate and passed and came back to the House and con- 
ferees were appointed, lo and behold, the representatives of the 
department again brought in this proposition for a substation 
and for authority to abolish the 40,000 fourth-class postmasters 
in the country and make them subservient to the postmaster of 
the county seat, who would very largely fix their compensation 
and tenure of office, and insisted that it should go into the con- 
ference report. They brought to bear all the pressure they were 
capable of, and I never have been able to understand their great 
anxiety in the matter. I informed them it was not a proper sub- 
ject for conference, because it was not in dispute between the 
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two Houses, and that I should make a point of order against it, 
and no effort was made to put it in the bill. 

Now, the four items—first, to get rid of the assistant post- 
masters; second, to do away with the rural carriers and to 
establish a contract system; third, to motorize the routes; and 
fourth, to abolish the fourth-class post offices, were all in the 
interest of the spoils system. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

You understand that it makes no difference; when the party 
in power has control of the postmasters, then they can appoint 
whoever they please. What they need is vacancies. The trouble 
With the civil service is that all the fourth-class postmasters 
have not been kicked out, and there are a few left that passed 
an examination, Under this they could create vacancies in the 
twinkling of an eye, and they would all be filled by deserving 
Democrats. I have mentioned these things to show you the 
record of the administration of the Post Office Department under 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentlenian yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentieman is the ranking 


Republican member of the Post Office Committee, and I would’ 


like to have him comment on the statement of the President in 
his speech of acceptance that the Democratic Party had created 
the parcel post. 

Mr, STEENERSON. I do not think he says that; but if he 
does, it is not true. I think he says that they extended the 
parcel post. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. The ordinary Democratic 
speakers claim it in a vague way as a Democratic achievement, 
and the President went them one better. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has nine minutes remaining. 

Mr, STEENERSON, I would like to say, in a general way, 
that it seems to me that the President and his supporters in the 
claims that they have made have misconceived the functions of 
the President. The Constitution says that the President shall 
take care that the laws are faithfully executed. That is his 
principal function. Nine-tenths of what is stated by the Demo- 
crats and the President about the achievements of the party 
consists in making new laws, but nothing about administering 
efficiently the existing laws. 

As a good illustration, I noticed in the paper this morning the 
following statement from Dr, Wiley, formerly the Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, who supported Mr. Wilson four years ago: 

ADMINISTRATION INDIFFERENT TO PURRE FOOD, SAYS WILEY. 


WASHINGTON, September 3. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the noted pure-food expert, who was active in 
the 8 for Wilson in 1912, has come out for Hughes. 

In a letter made public here to-day, Dr. Wiley says he favors the 
election of Hughes for reasons entirely: different from those held by 
most of his supporters. 

“It is not because of the Mexican or the foreign policy of this ad- 
ministration nor by reason of its domestic policies," says Dr. Wiley, 
“that I favor the election of Mr. Hughes, 

“It is because of the indifference of the administration of President 
Wilson to the cause of pure food and drugs. 3 all of the 
abuses which were 5 855 ed into the pure-food law by the preceding 
administrations are still in force. Benzoate of soda is still regnant, 
The fumes of burning sulphur are marching along undisturbed, 

“There is evidently a lull in the activities of the administration of 
the law. Coca Cola, declared by the Supreme Court misbranded and 
amenable to the pure-food law, has not been molested. No attempt 
has been made to enforce the law on the bleaching of flour. The repeai 
of the mixed-flour law, that splendid safeguard to the purity of our 
bread, has been tacitly approved by the Treasury Department, 

“Mr. Hughes, in his activities on the Supreme Bench, has stood like 
a stone wall for the proper administration of the food law. I belleve 
his election would see a radical change in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward pure food and pure drugs, so vital to the welfare of our 
people. For this reason I sincerely hope that Mr, Hughes will be 
chosen our next I’resident. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield for 
me to read a sentence from the President's speech of .acceptance? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (reading)— 

we have created, extended, and improved the service of the parcel 


Mr. STEENERSON. That is not true. It was created be- 
fore this administration came into power and everybody knows 
it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Was it not created during the Cleveland 
administration, and was not the first route established at that 
time—in 1896? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman is mistaken. I will not 
yield for any historical misstatements of that kind. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
is thinking about the Rural Delivery Service, and not about the 
parcel post. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thought the gentleman from Minnesota 
was speaking about the Rural Delivery Service? 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I said that evidently the 
President and his supporters had misconceived the functions of 
the President, because they speak almost entirely of new legis- 
lation and have not said a word about how he has administered 
existing laws. He waited to accept the nomination until he 
had a few more scalps on his belt in the shupe of new laws, 
the last being the child-labor law, which he dangled before the 
people. That is not the business of the President. He can 
recommend, but he should not force legislation in that way. 
Nor is it a thing to be especially boastful of. He wants it to 
appear that he is the greatest lawgiver since Moses. What he 
ought to show is that he has been the best administrator of the 
law since Abraham Lincoln, and he can not do it. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

What the country needs is efficiency in administration and 
execution of the laws. This tendency to make new laws and 
create new functions and functionaries is an expensive matter 
to the people. Instead of lightening the burdens of taxation, 
the present administration has added to them. Not only huve 
they packed pork barrels and enacted extravagant appropria- 
tions, but they have created more new offices than any Con- 
gress ever did before. There is published a Senate document 
each year giving the number of these new offices for each ses- 
sion. The record for the present session is not yet completed, 
and probably will not be until after election. But the record 
for the Sixty-third Congress shows that 24,900 new offices were 
created which add an expense of $26,000,000 per annum for 
their salaries. As the appropriations are much larger this pres- 
ent session, it is a fair estimate that more than 50,000 new 
offices have been created already. Mind you, this has nothing 
to do with the military program, or the Army and Navy, but 
relates to the civil service exclusively. 

No fair-minded man can review_the Mexican policy without 
coming to the conclusion that it has been a lamentable and 
dismal failure from beginning to end. 

It is not only a failure, but a colossal blunder. One hundred 
and fifty thousand American citizens, good, worthy, and indus- 
trious people, not exploiters of peons, as has been alleged, have 
been turned from their homes, and many of them robbed and 
outraged, and more than 500 of them murdered. The outrages 
committed upon American citizens are enumerated in the letter 
of Mr. Lansing to the Carranza government which I will insert 
in the Recorp, and which is a graphic description of the results 
of watchful waiting. Viewed from a legal standpoint, the 
policy of the administration is also indefensible. The power to 
declare war is in Congress. The President, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy and the Militia, may suppress in- 
surrection and repel invasion, but he can not carry on offensive 
warfare and invade the territory of another nation without 
committing an act of war, as the Constitution has vested the 
power to declare war in Congress. He is not authorized to 
commit acts of offensive war or to begin a war of aggression 
without a previous declaration of war by Congress. A declara- 
tion of war is an act of Congress, and is signed by the Presi- 
dent, and is one of the laws of the Union, and the Constitution 
expressly provides that the President shall have power to “ exe- 
cute the laws of the Union.” 

The first two things—suppress insurrection and repel in- 
vasion—he can do without consulting Congress, but the third 
should succeed, not precede—a declaration of war. In the case 
of Vera Cruz the President actually made war and invaded the 
country and seized the town before he obtained authority from 
Congress to do so. The resolution that was offered in Congress 
and subsequently passed was not even a declaration of war, but 
a declaration that we authorized the use of the military forces 
for an invasion of Mexico, and added the hypocritical declara- 
tion that we did not intend to make war on the people of Mexico. 
It was like slapping a man in the face and then saying thut we 
did not intend to assault him. Speaking from the legul point 
of view, the seizure of Vera Cruz was an act of aggressive war 
committed by the President without authority of Congress. 
It was an act for which there is no precedent. The next in- 
vasion was the so-called punitive expedition. Now, it may be 
conceded that as a part of the power to repel invasion the 
President had the right under international law to pursue the 
hot trail of bandits into Mexico and punish them. After the 
raid on Columbus our troops did pursue the raiders, and they 
were either disbanded or killed, and our forces returned to 
the United States. Then came the organization of the punitive 
expedition. Before sending it negotiations with the Carranza 
government were opened in Washington, and it was officially 
announced from the White House and the State Department 
that an arrangement was about to be completed. But here 
comes the latest blunder. Before the negotiations were com- 
pleted the punitive expedition invaded Mexico, and the Mexicun 


Government demanded their withdrawal. Under these circum- 
stances the Carrizal incident occurred. and some of our brave 
officers and soldier boys were killed, and our troops were forced 
back to their Mexican base. ; 

Has any explanation ever been made of why the Secretary ` 
of State did not complete his negotiations before sending the 
expedition? By entering into negotiations he recognized that he 
had no right to send the expedition without consent. 

The President, in explaining his foreign policy, says he treats 
small nations with the same consideration as great ones. Sup- 
pose that a warship in the harbor of Victoria, British Columbia, 
had sent a boat crew ashore and they had been arrested for 
some violation of the rules of the harbor, and the commanding 
officer had demanded an apology and they were released, and 
then a demand for a salute to the flag, and refusal. Then, do 
you suppose that the President would have ordered the sailors 
and marines to land and take the customhouse at Victoria? 
And suppose he had done so, what would have been the opinion 
of the American people of such a course? Would not the cry 
at once have gone up that the President had commenced a war 
of aggression without authority from Congress, or of law? 
Or, suppose that bandit raiders from Canada had invaded 
Montana, and suppose that after they had been pursued and 
disbanded and our forces returned, that we had begun negotia- 
tions with Great Britain for permission to send a punitive ex- 
pedition to further punish the remnant of the bandits, and while 
these negotiations were pending our armed forces were actually 
sent to invade Canada, but after being ordered out were fired 
upon, There would be no question then of the illegality of such 
procedure. It would be a violation of our Constitution and 
laws, as well as of international law. But this is precisely the 
conduct of the President toward Mexico, and it does not bear 
out his statement that it is his policy to treat strong and weak 
nations alike. From the point of international law and right, 
Mexico has had the best of the argument in these conflicts. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for two minutes more, in order 
that he may answer a question that I desire to ask. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions if J had the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would interfere with the 
order of proceedings, which has already been fixed. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the naval appropriation 
bill and upon the rural credit bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PEACEABLE SETTLEMENT OF RAILROAD STRIKE. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit some remarks 
upon the President's peaceable settlement of the railroad strike 
and the attitude of ex-Supreme Court Judge Hughes upon that 
subject. The gentleman nominated for President by the Repub- 
lican bosses criticizes the President of the United States for 
bringing about a peaceable settlement of the greatest railroad 
strike that ever threatened the people of the United States. 
The Republican candidate for the office of President is indeed 
hard pressed for an issue. It seems that he is willing to oppose 
any position taken by the President, it matters not how grave 
and serious the question or how just the position of the Presi- 
dent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If the President had 
not acted and the strike had come, the President would then 
have been compelled to use force in breaking up the strike 
{applause on the Democratic side], and, Mr. Speaker, if the 
President had stood quietly by and permitted the strike to come, 
Mr. Hughes would have been the very first man to criticize—yes, 
and to denounce him for not preventing the strike. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] If the course suggested by Mr. Hughes 
had been followed, the transportation facilities of the country 


would now be tied up, stagnation of business would prevail, 


and inside of a week the people of Chicago, New York, Phila- 
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delphia, and other large cities would be upon the verge of starva- 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But the candidate 
of the Republican Party, it seems, is willing to take up anything 
as an issue if his support of it will get him votes. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 


Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HEFLIN. I can not. 
Mr. MEEKER. Just for a question. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield, 
Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HEFLIN. No. I have but little time. Mr. Hughes is 


not fair when he tries to make the country believe that the 
settlement of the railroad strike was government by force. The 
failure to settle that strike would have produced business 
stagnation, starvation, and industrial war, and when President 
Wilson settled it he rendered a great service to the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

President Wilson, in trying to settle the strike, said to 
railroad employer and employee: The matter in controversy 
affects both of you and it also affects the public, and if you 
should not agree and the strike should occur it will paralyze 
business and work great injury to people all over the country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Then we hear him plead- 
ing with both parties to the controversy. He points out the 
necessity for a peaceable settlement of their differences. He 
shows how the business of farm and factory would be in- 
jured and he points out to them how utterly helpless the 
people would be if the strike should come, [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, the trainmen said: “ Mr, President, 
your appeal touches us deeply. You have shown a disposition 
to do the fair and just thing, and we do not desire to em- 
barrass you or to injure the country, and while there are 
several matters of difference between us we are willing to 
defer settlement of all of them but one, and that is, the eight- 
hour-a-day service for trainmen. 

“Many of the railroads of the United States have already 
adopted the eight-hour plan, and they are pleased with the 
change from the old system. The trainmen look better and 
they fare better than those of us who are held down to the 
old system. We are convinced that the eight-hour principle for 
this character of work is right and just, and we feel that from 
the just and the humane standpoint we are entitled to it. 

“We have seen the beneficent results of the eight-hour plan 
enjoyed by the other railroads and the other trainmen and 
we have determined to secure the adoption of that principle 
for our brotherhood. If the railroad presidents, some of whom 
have privately admitted that our contention is right, will give 
us a trial on the eight-hour plan, we will continue to work, and 
all of the other matters in controversy can be settled between 
us later.” 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But the spokesman for the railroad presidents said, It will 
cost us money to adopt the eight-hour plan. We are willing to 
arbitrate the proposition.” Whereupon the trainmen said, “ We 
are willing to arbitrate all of the other questions in dispute, but 
there is nothing to arbitrate concerning the eight-hour plan until 
you institute it and obtain facts regarding its operation. We 
are willing for the trial of the eight-hour plan to determine 
whether it shall be temporary or permanent, but we insist that 
you put it on trial. Other roads have done so, and the good 
results to both roads and trainmen justify us in demanding that 
the experiment be made for us.” This the railroad presidents 
declined to. do, and the trainmen said.“ We will order a strike.” 
Then the President of the United States said, in substance, 
* Gentlemen, let me suggest a peaceable and a fair solution of 
this matter. I take it that both of you are willing to yield a 
little here and a little yonder in order to prevent a strike and 
that both of you are willing to concede that the public has rights 
in this matter which are paramount to those that you possess; 
and realizing, as I do, that a railroad strike would bring busi- 
ness ruin to the country and produce starvation in many sec- 
tions of the United States, I am going to suggest that the eight- 
hour plan be adopted temporarily and given a few months’ trial, 
and in order that the rallroads may not be burdened with addi- 
tional expense by adopting the eight-hour plan, I will appoint a 
commission to investigate the operation of it, and if it is shown 
that the inauguration of the eight-hour plan increases your 
operating expenses, you shall have the necessary increase in 
freight rates.” 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, could the President have been more considerate, 
fair, and just? 


What did the trainmen say? They said, “ We are willing to 
put aside all other matters in dispute and take the eight-hour 
plan on trial, and if this is agreed to we will not quit work, and 
there will be no strike.“ [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
What did the railroad presidents do? They refused to accept 
the suggestion of the President of the United States, And I 
submit that under all the circumstances their conduct showed 
no consideration for the public but was inexcusable and inde- 
fensible and, Mr. Speaker, the demeanor of some of them was 
exceedingly suspicious. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
It was rumored here in the Capital of the Nation that certain 
railroad presidents had said before they left New York that no 
suggestion of the President would be accepted, and that- the 
strike would surely come. 

Yes; it was rumored that certain railroad presidents, belong- 
ing to the Republican Party, had agreed to be stubborn and un- 
yielding and by their conduct force a strike, which would de- 
stroy the prosperity of the people and bring financial ruin tothe 
country in the hope that it would injure President Wilson politi- 
cally and help the Republican candidate in his race for Presi- 

ent. 

Was there ever a more gruesome game undertaken or criminal 
conspiracy formed by political desperadoes. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Here is a statement that seems to substantiate the rumor that 
a conspiracy had been formed to force a railroad strike. I 
read from the New York World a statement made by a railroad 
president immediately after the President of the United States 
had signed the bill which prevented the strike. The statement 
was made by E. P. Ripley, president of the Santa Fe Railroad 
system. 

He said, “I am sorry the strike has been called off,“ and 
now let me read what the World had to say editorially about 
this heartless statement of Mr. Ripley. 

Sorry that American industry is not to be paralyzed? Sorry that 
thousands of innocent people are not to be ruined financially ? Sorry 
that losses of hundreds of millions of dollars are not to be inflicted 
upon the country? Sorry that the people of the great cities are not to 
— state of famine, with all the su ering and death that this would 
war? 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, in the settlement of the strike, the President of 
the United States has prevented stagnation and ruin in every 
line of business in the country, and he has done this without 
injuring any railroad in the United States. He has prevented 
industrial war, bloodshed, and starvation. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] And yet Mr. Ripley, a partisan Republican, 
expresses regret because President Wilson has prevented un- 
told suffering and misery amongst the people of our country, 
[Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr, Speaker, the big political bosses are sore because they are 
out of power. They are sore because they can not dictate the 
policies of the President or control the action of Congress. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

When the Republicans were in power the bosses had their way, 
and they got what they wanted, either by furnishing big cam- 
paign funds or by threatening to produce a strike or a panic. 

In 1907, when Mr. Roosevelt was President, the stock gamblers 
of Wall Street desired Government money to carry on their 
operations, and they called on President Roosevelt for Govern- 
ment funds. He did not respond just then, and they threatened 
to produce a panic. They did produce a panic, demoralized 
business, and brought ruin to hundreds of thousands of our 
people. Then Roosevelt surrendered and opened the Treasury 
of the United States and let those who had produced the panie 
have millions of the people’s money. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And those who got that Government money 
loaned it out in New York at a high rate of interest, and profited 
greatly at the expense of the publie by the panic that they 
had produced by the ruin that they had wrought. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] ‘ 

Did Mr. Hughes say then that Roosevelt's act in trying to get 
rid of the panic was a cowardly surrender to those who had 
not only threatened to produce but who had actually produced a 
panic? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Roosevelt used to say, “Down with the bosses”; but 
President Wilson says, “ Down with the conditions that produce 
the bosses.” With the Federal reserve act he took from a few 


Sorry that the United States is not to be plunged into a civil 


money lords in Wall Street the power to produce panics, which 
tied up the money supply of the country and destroyed values 
over night. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And in passing the strike-settlement measure he has prevented 
the carrying out of a strike conspiracy, which, if it had been 
successful, would have demoralized trade, shut down industries, 
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and injured business of every character in the country. 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

When a Republican President was held up by the panic-pro- 
ducing plutocrats of the East and they demanded access to the 
funds of the Government, and that Republican President surren- 
dered to them the key to the United States Treasury, Mr. Hughes 
found no fault with that criminal conduct. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] But when a patriotic Democrat, like Presi- 
dent Wilson, the servant of all the people, is face to face with 
a great railroad strike, whose attendant evils would bring busi- 
ness disturbance and ruin in nearly every field of endeavor, and 
when the President prevents that public calamity by peaceable 
means to the good of all the people and without injury to em- 
ployer or employee, why, Mr. Hughes calls it government by 
force. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

According to Mr. Hughes’s philosophy, it is all right to sus- 
pend a statute or open the Public Treasury to big organized 
interests when they demand it, but all wrong to avert a rail- 
road strike by doing the thing necessary to prevent demoraliza- 
tion of trade and business ruin amongst the whole people of the 
United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If 20 per 
cent of the railroads of the country had already adopted the 
eight-hour plan, and employer and employee were both pleased 
with its operation, and if the presidents of these roads had 
said that the practical and beneficial results had been such as 
not only to fully justify the roads in its adoption, but that they 
would not exchange the eight-hour plan for the old system, 
was not the President of the United States justified, in the 
face of a threatened strike, in requesting the other roads to in- 
stitute the eight-hour plan as an experiment, in order that we 
could try it out and let a commission appointed by the Presl- 
dent watch its operation, with the view of reporting all the 
facts as to its feasibility and cost of operation and of granting 
ai increase in freight rates, if necessary, to meet aay additional 
expense placed upon the roads by the eight-hour plan? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Then when certain Republican railroad presidents declined 
to submit the matter temporarily to Government investigation 
they showed a desire to aid in forcing a strike rather than a 
disposition to aid the President in preventing it. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] And, Mr. Speaker, I submit to this 
House and to the country that President Wilson was not only 
justified in taking the steps he did to prevent the strike, but 
that he is entitled to the united praise of the American people 
for preventing the greatest industrial disturbance and business 
calamity that ever came upon the country, a calamity that 
would have cost the people of the United States $100,000,000 a 
day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In seeking to settle the railroad strike and prevent wide- 
spread disaster and untold suffering amongst the American 
people the President has not sought to injure the railroads in 
question and he has not injured them. When President Wilson 
prevented the strike he performed a solemn duty and rendered 
signal service to the whole people of the United States, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The railroads have rights and I respect them. I realize that 
they are rendering a great service to our people. Their trains 
are the vehicles of transportation and their roads the indis- 
pensable arteries of commerce, The commercial and industrial 
welfare of the country and the very lives of our people are 
dependent upon the railroads, and I for one favor just and fair 
treatment for all these mighty agencies in the service of my 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I am the friend 
of railroad employer and employee, and if I know my own 
heart I want to see both of them faré well and prosper. 

Mr. Speaker, the people also have rights, and it is my duty 
as a Representative to see that those rights are respected. Con- 
stant and uninterrupted railroad service is absolutely neces- 
sary to the conduct of our business and to the well-being and 
happiness of the American people [applause on the Democratic 
side], and the President of the United States owes it to the 
people to see to it that no quarrel between railroad employer 
and employee should be permitted to tie up these transporta- 
tion facilities and bring stagnation and business ruin to the 
people of this country. [Applause on the Democratic, side.] 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are several strikes pend- 
ing now. We would like to hear about them. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Yes; and the American people are going to 
strike the boss-ridden Republican Party a tremendous blow on 
the 7th of November. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

It may be that some of the strikes that the gentleman has in 
mind are being inspired for political purposes; but I- can 
assure the gentleman that as long as President Wilson is in the 
White House no strike of a national character will be permitted 
to curse the American people, while it fights the battles of the 
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N Republican Party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Thank God for Woodrow Wilson. The cause of the humblest 
man commands his attention and every honest American citizen 
has a friend in him. [Applause on Democratic side.] When he 
was governor of New Jersey he gave to the trainmen of that 
State the full-crew law, but just across the line in the State of 
New York Goy. Hughes vetoed the full-crew bill passed by the 
legislature of that State [applause on the Democratic side], 
and when the people of New York City asked that the street car 
fare to Coney Island be reduced from 10 cents to 5 cents, stat- 
ing that they could ride from one end of New York City to the 
other for 5 cents, a greater distance than that to Coney Island, 
and that if. the reduction could be had it would be a blessing to 
the poor children in the city who could then be taken to Coney 
Island on Sunday for the sunshine and fresh air. What do 
you suppose Gov. Hughes did about it? Why the legislature 
passed the bill granting the 5-cent fare and he killed it with his 
veto. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Talk about the old boss-controlled Republican Party of to- 
day being the party of Lincoln, when Lincoln stood for the policy 
that placed the man above the dollar. Why, if Lincoln could 
come back to life there is one thing certain and that is he would 
repudiate the political oligarchy of PENROSE, Soor, and Crane. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. MEEKER, Then I will make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. You can not take the gentleman from Ala- 
bama off the floor. i 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the desire to do it, Mr. Speaker, is in 
keeping with the spirit of fairness found in some of the hide- 
bound Republicans in this House. They rise in defense of 
plutocracy, They applaud those who stand for the aristocracy 
of the dollar, and they serve their masters, the special in- 
terests; but when some friend of the people rises here to plead 
for right, for justice, and humanity some hickory-nut-headed 
helgibite is ready to make the point of no quorum. [Applause 
and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, without fear or favor, but with a courage sub- 
lime and an eye single to the public good, President Wilson 
meets and masters public questions. In settling the railroad 
strike he pursued the wisest and best course open to him, and 
out of the 126 Republicans voting on the question in the House, 
70 voted for President Wilson’s plan as against the position 
of the Republican candidate for President, Mr. Hughes. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] In the Senate, Senator La 
FoLLETTE, a Republican, voted for the President's plan as against 
the position of Mr. Hughes, while Penrose and Smoor voted 
against the measure, the passage of which has prevented indus- 
trial war and business disaster of every kind, kept the wheels 
of industry going and the transportation facilities perform- 
ing their helpful functions to the people of the United States. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to print as a part of 
my remarks a portion of the arbitration commission’s report on 
the railroad strike that threatened the eastern roads a few years 
ago. This report is signed by Charles R. Van-Hise (chairman), 
Oscar S. Straus, F. N. Judson, Otto M. Eidlitz, Albert Shaw, 
and D. Willard. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extracts are as follows: 


THE SERIOUS NATURE OF A CONCERTED STRIKE, 


Neyer in the history of the United States has there been a concerted 
strike on all the railroads of a great section of the country. The 
strikes have usually been upon individual roads, although some 
cases strikes have taken place upon a number of roads at the same 
time. The present arvitrat:on, involving as it does a concerted move- 
ment affecting 52 railroads, is therefore a new phase of development. 

On January 27 1912, the locomotive engineers made uniform re- 
quests upon all the railroads in the eastern district. The railroads 
affected these demands had in 1910 an aggregate of 66.876 miles of 
main track, as EEA on with 266,185 for the whole United States, or 
25.1 per cent of the total mileage. These rallways represent nearly 
40 per cent of the aggregate revenues and expenses of all the railways 
of the United States, from 42 to 47 per cent of the traffic, somethin: 
over 40 per cent of the total number of employees, of the number o 
engineers, and of the compensation of these employees. The popula- 
tion of the great region immediately affected by this movement is over 
38.000.000. as compared with approximately 54,000,000 for the re- 
mainder of the country, or about 42 per cent of the total Pula tion. 
If we assume that the wealth of the region is in proportion to the 
amount of railroad traffic and to the density of population, it may be 
fairly concluded that the territory affected by this demand represents 
at least four-tenths of the wealth of the country. As we have seen, 
the managers, after several conferences with the locomotive engineers, 
refused to accede to the requests of the engineers. The 8 of a 
strike was then submitted to the mén. The vote showed 93.3 per cent 
of the men in favor of a strike, provided a satisfactory settlement could 
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not be made. All that was necessary for a strike to take place was the 
assent of the grand thief engineer in conjunction with the general com- 
mittees of the different rai,roads. This assent is necessary, for if a 
strike is voted by the members of the brotherhood, the grand chief has 
the veto power. 

At the bearings of the arbitration it seemed to be the opinion of the 
3 concerned that if the engineers bad declared a strike it would 

ve effectively tied up the railroads In the eastern district. 

An effective strike on these railroads, extending through an area that 
includes all of New England. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, the lower Peninsula of Michigan, 
much of Ilinois, and a small part of West Virginia. would have bad 
most disastrous effects upon the commerce and industry of this entire 
region, to say nothing of its effects upon the remainder of the country. 
Indeed it would be difficult to exaggerate the seriousness of such a 
calamity. While no statistics on the subject are available, it is safe 
to say that the large cities of the East, if the strike had taken place 
would have found their supply of many articles of food exhausted 
within a week. Of so important a commodity as milk the cities have 
not usually more than a day's supply. Many of the people in the cities. 
would therefore have been short of food if the strike had taken place. 
Assuming that no damage were done to their property, the loss of the 
railroads through cessation of business would have been enormous, 

* * . — . . . 

But the loss to the publie would have been vastiy larger tban that 
of both parties to tbe conflict. Of necessity, building operations and 
many other lines of Cupio mens would have ceased in whole or in part; 
for not only are the people of the great cities dependent upon the rall- 
roads for their daily food supply, but the great industries depend on 
the railroads daily for their materials, and a week's failure on the part 
of the railroads to deliver materials to the manufacturers would have 
made it necessary for many to shut down even if the owners bad wished 
to continue them in operation. But in any case many of the owners 
would bave been compelled to shut down their plants, inasmuch as 
they could not afford to continue manufacturing articles of commerce 
which they had no means of transporting to the places of sale, 

It thus oy’ Agr if a strike of a pin get ge were successful In 
stopping traffic, its effects upon the Industry of the country would be 
analogous to those of a general strike, simply because a great number 
of other industries could not continue If the railroads ceased to operate, 

* s . s . s * 

A case in the United States somewhat analogous to a railway strike 
for an entire region was the anthracite coal strike in 1902, where the 
stoppage of coal supply to a great commercial and peuar in- 
terest was deemed a calamity which compelled tbe intervention of the 
President of the United States. However, the stoppage of the anthra- 
cite coal supp:y was not nearly so serious as would be the stoppage of 
railway t e. for bituminous coal can iu an emergency in la measure 
take the piace of anthracite, but there is nothing under modern condi- 
tions that can take the place of the railroads for transportation. 

In sbort a general strike on the railroads for a great section of the 
country would have paralyzed the industries of that section, and even 
if food were obtainable millions of laboring 1 would have felt the 
pinch of want If a strike of the character indicated lasted only for a 
single week, the suffering would have been beyond our power of descrip- 
tion; and if it had continued for a month the loss, not only in property 
but in life, would have been enormous. Also, as usual in such cases, 
the disater would have failen most heavily upon those least able to 
bear it, While the rich might have felt themselves poorer because of 
depleted bank accounts, they would have had sufficient for the neces- 
sities of life. The middle classes would have been injured financially, 
bot still they could have subsisted. The working classes would have 
suffered acutely. They would have been the ones to fee! soonest, longest, 
and most intensely the unspeakable Gaa ga a general railroad strike, 

At first thought it may appear that this picture is overdrawn, but 
it should be remembered that never has a railroad strike affected an 
entire region of the Ualted States. There have been strikes on r- 
ticular railroad systems. In such cases the neighboring roads took 
care of the more pressing necessities of the great terminal centers, and 
there was no acute suffering except at minor points served exclusively 
by one railroad system. 

THE GENERAL RAILWAY STRIKE IN FRANCE, 


A general strike for the eastern territory would put the Eastern 
States in much the same situation as France was placed two years ago, 
when there was a pen strike on the railroads of that country. 

On October 12, 1910, the National Federation of Railway Employees 
of France and the Federation of Unions of Railway Engineers and Fire- 
men of France calied a general strike on all the railways of the country. 
Immediately afterwards work came nearly te a standstill on the nort 
ern and weste:n lines, and the next day the strike extended to a num- 
ber of other lines. In ordering this e the men asserted it was their 
legal right to cease work. 

At various pleces during the strike there were acts of violence, 
“trains were oeld up, signals destroyed, ralls ripped from the ties, tele- 
phone and telegraph wires cut.” Many cities and towns were threatened 
with famine. There was immediately a large increase in the price of 
food. In this respect Paris fared better than some of the smaller towns, 
because of the prompt use of the Seine in bringing in feod from the sea. 

The Government appreciated at once that if this general railway strike 
were allowed to continue, the nation would be paralyzed. Therefore 
upon the very day that the general strike was declared, the ministers, 
using their full authority under military laws, called for the mobiliza 
tion of the strikers, 89 them the following day to join the 
colors for three weeks“ milita raining The military duty to which 
the employees were summon consisted in the maintenance of the 
railways in normal working order and in obeying the orders of their 
official superiors. Disobedience would entail the punishment provided 
for by military law. The Government announced that the roads would 
be operated and the prome of Paris would be fed. 

Ro effective was the action of the Government that by the day fol- 
lowing the strike a sufficient number of men had obeyed orders so that 
many passenger trains were running into Paris, 

The strike of the railway men was regarded by the public in general 
as an act of criminal violence; indeed the ministry stated that the 
strike put the country fn a condition of civil war. The action of the 
Government, with the prompt support of public opinion, led the railwa 
labor organizations on the 18th of October to declare the strike termi- 
nated, s the total duration of the attempt for a general railway 
strike was six days. 

In the later discussions in Parliament the principle advocated by 
M. Aristide Briand and the ministry was accep that public servants 
must be required to discharge their duties regularly and without inter- 
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ruption.” Indeed so imperative was it considered for the welfare of 
France that the railways be operated that In the discussion in the 
chamber, October 28, M. Briand declared that “if the Government had 
not found in the law that which enabled it to remain master of the 
frontiers of France and master of its railways, which are indispensable 
instruments of the national defense. if, in a word, the Government had 
found it necessary to resort to ilegality, it would bave done so.” (The 
New International Year Book, 1910, pp. 269-271.) This he regarded as 
defensible under the doctrine Salus publica suprema lex, 


THE BASTERN DISTRICT AND FRANCE COMPARED. 


In connection with this arbitration it should be remembered that the 
Population in 1910 of the territory concerned was more than $8,000,000, 
whereas the population of France in 1911 was 35.601.509. The great 
congested centers of the eastern district are ‘much larger and more 
numerous than those of France. The figures‘in the United States, as 

iven by the census of 1910, and in France for 1911, are as follows: 

ew York City, population 4,766,883, is larger than Paris, 2,888,110; 
Philadelphia, 1.549.008, is nearly three times as large as Marseilles, 
550.619; Boston, 670.585, Is ene larger than Lyons, 523,796. 
In France the onty other two cities which exceed 200,000 in population 
are Bordeaux, 261,678, and Lille, 217.807; whereas In the eastern part 
of the United States there are three other cities that exceed 600.000——- 
Cleveland, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh; two that exceed 400.000— 
Detroit and Buffalo; three that exceed 300.000—Cincinnati, Newark, 
and Washington: and four that exceed 200,000—Jersey City, Indianap- 
olis. Providence, and Rochester. 

The area of the country involved in this arbitration is one and one- 
half times as great as that of France, The main-track mileage of the 
cae district is 66,876 miles, whereas that of France is only about 


Thus the comparison of a strike on the railroads of the eastern dis- 
trict with a general railroad strike in France is justifiable from every 
point of view—that of the mileage of the railroads concerned, that of 
population as a whole, the size of the cities, and the territory involved. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST PARAMOUNT. 


It is evident, therefore, that for a great section of the United States 
a railroad strike can no longer be considered as.a matter which pri- 
marily affects the railroad operators and employees. It does affect them 
and affects them mip wb ut the puolic is far more deeply concerned, 
Indeed the Interests of the poo so far exceed those of the parties to 
a controversy as to render the former paramount. To this paramount 
interest both the railroad operators and gr sue Aste should submit. It ts 
therefore imperative that some other way be found to settle differences 
between railroads and their employees than by strikes. 

If in the United States there were a genera) strike for the eastern 
territory, comprising, as we have seen, two-fifths of the population and 
approximately half the wealth of the country, every effort would un- 
doubtedly be made to terminate the strike promptly and to operate the 
railroads, even though it hecame necessary for the President of the 
United States and the governors of the States to act in concert to the 
extreme limits of the laws and their reserve powers, which at times of 
national emergency are large. The military forces, both State and 
national, would undoubtedly be available if necessary to prevent any 
interference with the men who desired to work; but it is not easy to 
see how more than a fraction of the number of engineers necessary to 
run the railroads could be secured promptly. Hence the probable con- 


2 of an effective strike would be se already 
* * * * * > s 


CONCLUSION. 

It is well understood by the board that the problem for which the 
above plan is a suggested solution is a complex and difficult one. The 
suggestion, however, grows out of a profound conviction that the food 
and clothing of our ple, the industries and the general welfare of 
the Nation, can not rmitted to depend upon the policies and the 
dictates of any particular group of men, whether operas or em- 
ployees, nor upon the determination of a group of employers and em- 
ployees combined. The pubiic utilities of the Nation are of such funda- 
mental importance -to the whole 1 that their operation must not 
bod metho nat and means must worked out which will guarantee 

s result. 

The above report is unanimously agreed to by the five members of 
the board appointed by the Chief Justice of the United States, the pre- 
siding faase of the Commerce Court, and the Commissioner of Labor; 
it is si by Mr. Willard, with an explanatory statement; Mr. Mor- 
rissey files a dissenting opinion. 

Cartes R. Van Hise, Chairman, 
Oscar S. STRAUS. 

F. N. Junsox. 

Otro M. EIDLITZ, 

„ALBERT Snaw. 

D. WILLARD. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 


announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 


bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 14533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue a patent in fee simple to the district school board 
No. 112 of White Earth Village, Becker County, Minn., for a 
certain tract of land upon payment therefor to the United States 
in trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; 


H. R. 12889. An act authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell the unsold and unappropriated portion of lands 
within the town site of Newell, S. Dak., and fur other pur- 


poses ; : 

H. R. 10989. An act making appropriation for the preserva- 
tion. improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a 
burial place of the Wyandotte Indians in the city of Kansas 
City, Kans. ; Teta j 

H. R. 2208.. An act for the relief of James L. Yokum; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of John, E. Keys; 

H. R. 1636. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 
James Lyle; 
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H. R. 16582. An act authorizing an adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Whitman National Forest in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in 
the District of Columbia. P 

The inessage also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution 26. 

RKerolveđd by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
Thar. there be printed 150,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
500, Sixty-fourth Con entitled The Federal farm-loan act,“ of 
which 50,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 100,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 


WILLIAM HAROLD KEHOE. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FIELDS. To ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill, (S. 6279) for the relief of Willlam 
Harold Kehoe. 

The SPEAKER. The House fixed its own program by unani- 
mous consent, and it was to be a speaking program. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] is recognized. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record in criticism of the action of 
the Board of Education of Washington yesterday afternoon in 
postponing the opening of the publie schools. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Burnett] yield to the gentleman to make his request? 

Mr. BURNETT. If it is not taken out of my time, Mr, 
Speaker, it will be all right. 

Mr. MONDELI. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in criticism of the action of the Board of 
Education yesterday afternoon in postponing the opening of the 
city schools for two weeks. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in criticism 
of the Board of Education of Washington in postponing the 
opening of the schools for two weeks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

H. Ik. 11707. An act to amend an act entitled“ An act to in- 
crease the pension of widows, miner children, etc., of deceased 
soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, 
the various Indian wars, ete., and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War, approved April 19, 1908, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
sane: 

H. J. Res. 287. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a 
special canceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
celebration; and 

H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of 
the Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the Presi- 
dent may determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California 
International Exposition at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi 
Centennial Exposition at Gulfport, Miss. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 5450, An act to amend section 108, chapter 5, of the act 
entitled “ An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911; 

S. 5916. An act authorizing an investigation to determine the 
true north and west boundaries of the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion in Oregon; and 

S. 5611. An act providing for noncontiguous homestead en- 
tries within the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., 
of land of the character described in the enlarged homestead 
act of February 19, 1909. 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bon- 
NETT] is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, no party since the Civil War 
has done as much for the benefit of the great masses of the 
people as has the Democratic Party during the past three years. 

In fact, even before we gained full eontrol of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government we forced through 
legislation that was of inestimable good to the great agricul- 
tural people of this country. 

PARCEL TOST. 

Some Republicans claim credit for the enactment of the par- 
cel-post law. They have no warrant whatever for any such 
claim. For 16 years that party had full control of the Gor- 
ernment. Had they desired to do so they could have enacted a 
parcel-post law at any time during that period, but the ex- 
press companies had such control of the Republican Party that 
it did not dare to pass that beneficent piece of legislation. That 
monster corporation had its representatives on the floor of the 
Senate, and their opposition to parcel post was so powerful 
that no Republican leader ever dared to favor it. But when 
the outraged people turned that old satellite of the special 
interests out of the House of Representatives the real friends 
of the plain people got busy, and by an overwhelming majority 
passed the parcel-post law and forced it down the throats of 
an unwilling Republican Senate, and a subservient Republican 
President. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Who is there so bold as to assert that a Republican Speaker 
under the Joe Cannon rules would have ever allowed suchen 
piece of legislation to even be considered on the floor of the 
House? When we got control of the House we elected Speaker 
CLARK, a man of the people and for the people, and he neither 
had the desire nor the power to throttle legislation. 

SPEAKER’S POWER CURTAILED, 

No Democrat believed that Speaker Crark would ever abuse 
his power, but fearing that the party of the special interests 
might sometime be reinstated we changed the rules so that no 
tyrannical Speaker could ever again dominate Congress with an 
iron hand. 

We took from the Speaker the power to appoint committees. 
This authority in the hands of autocratic Speakers had before 
been the club with which they had been able to beat truckling 
Members into submission. 

The Democrats snatched this power from any Speaker, and 
now the members of committees are elected by the entire 
House. When, in 1913, the will of a long-suffering people pre- 
vailed, the toiling masses came into their own. [Applause on 
Democratic side.] 

SECRETARY M’aDOO, 

The President selected as his Secretary of the Treasury a 
man who sprang from the ranks of the common people, and 
whose great heart beat in unison with nature’s noblemen. He 
found that under Republican administrations, whenever the 
gamblers of Wall Street had a panicky sensation, the Secretary 
of the Treasury had placed millions of the people’s money in 
their coffers so as to enable them to keep up their nefarious 
transactions. 

Mr. McAdoo said to these harpies, “It’s all right for you to 
use the Government money when the Government don't need 
it, but it is right and fair that you should pay a reasonable 
interest for the use of it. [Applause on Democratic side.] 
Wall Street demurred, and swore they would never pay it; but 
Mr. McAdoo was firm, and, as a result, ever since he went into 
office, every national bank that has had the use of Government 
deposits has had to pay interest on it at the rate of 2 per cent. 
During the three years of his incumbency more than $3,000,000 
Dare been turned into the Federal Treasury as a result of this 
order. 

Had Roosevelt and Taft done this the Government would 
to-day have been at least $15,000,000 the richer. How many 
miles of good roads would that have built for the farmers? 

TARIFF AND INCOME-TAX LEGISLATION. ? 

One of the first legislative enactments of a Democratic Con- 
gress under a Democratic President was the revision of the 
tariff and an income-tax law. à 

Republicans said the revision of the tariff would ruin the 
farmer, and yet the truth is that the farmer has received better 
prices for his products under the Underwood bill than he ever 
got before. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Compare the price of cotton, for instance, during the Wilson 
administration with what it was under Roosevelt and Taft. 
How well do we of the South remember how cotton under the 


i Roosevelt administration went down to 8 cents per pound; 
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and the farmer could not get money for it even at that low 
Price. 

He had to take elearing-house certificates for it, while the 
money was tied up in the banks of New York. 

When the European war broke out two years ago, cotton was 

~ bringing 12 cents per pound. The paralysis of all business ran 
it down to 5 or 6 cents per pound, and Republican spellbinders 
in my district told the people that it was the Democratic 
Party that did it. Some of them even went so far as to declare 
that there was no war and that the Democratic Party had 
started that story to get the people’s cotton for nothing. My 
constituents know some of these men. Some of them are now 
running for office in my district, but the people are too honest 
to ever trust them with power. 

The income-tax feature of this law requires those with 
bloated fortunes to pay at least some of the taxes to run the 
Government that they had robbed so long. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

Under the Republican administrations United States Senators 
were elected by the legislatures of the several-States. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. For a question. 

Mr. MEEKER. Can the gentleman explain why the Demo- 
cratic Senate has not passed the immigration bill? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; I can not. I wish I could. I think 
that some timorous Senators are following the same course 
that the gentleman’s President, Mr. Taft, did when he defeated 
it by a veto written by Mr. Nagel, and never written by the Pres- 
ident. I think the Senators who are holding it up deserve con- 
demnation, but in that respect they have nothing on the Repub- 
lican Party that twice defeated it. Even Mr. Roosevelt, when a 
Republican Member of Congress went and asked him to aid in 
passing the bill then before the House, said: No; Bishop 
Ireland has been here to see me, and the bishop does not think 
it ought to pass, and I agree with him.” This, too, after he had 
sent one or two messages to Congress advocating the illiteracy 
test for alien immigrants. The gentleman’s party is originally 
responsible for the defeat of what I believe to be the best piece 
of legislation that has been before Congress for years, and if 
he can get any comfort out of it, let him do so. He may take 
the sweet unction that his candidate, Mr. Hughes, has never 
declared that he would aid it otherwise than Taft and Roose- 
velt did. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will admonish the gentleman 
from Alabama that he must not refer to Senators. He can 
discuss the presidential candidates as much as he pleases. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall revise my remarks, 
and 1 will cut out unparliamentary references. There is one 
who imagines himself a candidate for President that will never 
see daylight in November. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, while I differ with the gentle- 
man from Alabama on many political questions, I want to say 
that no man in Congress has worked as earnestly or assidu- 
ously for the passage of that great immigration bill as he has. 

Mr. BURNETT. Such men as Lorimer, under the old system 
of electing Senators, could bribe enough legislators to get to 
the United States Senate, one of the greatest lawmaking bodies 
in the world. The Democrats secured the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution requiring Senators to be elected 
by the people, and now no Senator can gain his seat by bribery 
and corruption. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 

The Democrats knew that so long as Wall Street held the 
purse strings of the country the producers of wealth had nothing 
to say about the price of their sweat and blood, nor about the 
price of the products of their toil. So we passed the Federal 
reserve bank law, the greatest piece of constructive legislation 
ever enacted ip to that time. 

Under this law the money was taken from the coffers of New 
York banks and placed in banks throughout the country, where 
it would be accessible to those in need. 

The cotton spinners of England and New England started in 
to depress the price of the cotton crop of 1915, and in the early 
fall of that year did beat it down to 8 or 9 cents a pound. 

Then it was that Mr. McAdoo said, “ No; gentlemen, you can 
not force people in distress to sell the products of their toil and 
the toil of their wives and children for a song. Under the Fed- 
eral reserve law I can and will place $15,000,000 of Government 
money in the banks ot the South, with more to follow if neces- 
sary, and every dollar of it must be loaned to the farmer on 
his cotton warehouse receipt at the rate of 6 per cent interest.” 

The buyers and cotton gamblers then said, “ Well, if there is 
to be no distress cotton, and if we are not to be again permitted 
to grind the faces of the poor, we had better begin to bid up on 
cotton.” 


They had to do so, and it went up to 10 and 12 and even 15 
cents per pound, until a good bale of cotton and the seed out of 
it will now bring more than $100 cash. 

Does any southern farmer who loves his toil-worn wife and 
children want to defeat this Congress and this President and 
go back to the days of Roosevelt prices and Joe Cannon rules? 
No; they were betrayed once, and will never take the risk again. 
[Applause on Democratic side.] 

They love their homes and those whom God has made de- 
pendent on them too well to vote for candidates—national, 
State, or county—who would again deliver them into the power 
of the cormorants of Wall Street, 

FPARM-LOAN BILL, 

The Democratic Party was not satisfied with this great 
achievement in the interest of the workingman. We believe 
that that man is the happiest man who owns some little spot 
where he can gather his wife and her little brood about him 
and call it home. 

"Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 

[Applause, ] 

So we went to work to put it in the power of every farmer 
to own his own home. As a result that other masterpiece of 
legislation was enacted by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent which puts it in the power of every farmer to borrow 
money for 40 years, if he wants to do so, at the rate of 6 per 
cent interest, for the purpose of buying, paying for, improving, 
and stocking his farm. So wisely has this law been drawn that 
if from misfortune he can not even pay the interest he is given 
an extension on that item, and thus can not be forced to lose 
his home. If he wants to pay it all off and stop the interest at 
any time after five years he can do that. 

If he desires and is able to do so he can make partial pay- 
ments at stated times, and thus liquidate the entire principal 
and interest without great trouble. 

Did the Republican Party ever think long enough about the 
man who toils to even consider such a law as that? Yet they 
are asking working people to defeat Mr. Wilson for President, 
and to beat me for Congress with a man who still belongs to 
a party that has ever been the ally of those whose fortunes 
were made by the sweat of other men’s brows. 

GOOD-ROADS BILD. 

For years the Republican Party professed to be the champion 
of good roads, and yet I challenge any one of them to show 
where his party ever appropriated a dollar to help the man 
who hauls his products over muddy ways. ` 

Seven years of Roosevelt gave them nothing, four years of 
Tan ae them nothing, although their platforms promised 
muc 

This Democratic Congress has passed a bill which will giye 
millions of dollars each year to the building of roads for the 
man who all his life has been paying the mud tax. 

Alabama this year will get over $100,000 of this money, and 
more each year that follows. 

Which party, I ask the farmers and laborers of the country, 
has been their friend, and which flag do they prefer to follow? 
CHILD-LABOR AND OTHER LAWS. 

We passed the child-labor law advocated by all the labor and 
farmers’ organizations of the country; we passed the bill to 
stop gambling in farm products; the agricultural warehouse 
bill; and scores of other wise and beneficent laws that the coun- 
try would never have had but for the supremacy of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Does any farmer or laborer want to go back to the fleshpots 
of Egypt, and give the power to a party who never lowered its 
eyes to see or opened its ears to hear the calls of distress from 
the men who toil? 

Only a few days ago the Democrats passed legislation that 
prevented the most stupendous strike that ever threatened any 
land. If it had taken place, thousands of people would have 
starved in a month. Business would have been paralyzed, 
cotton would have dropped to 6 cents a pound, and other farm 
products, except in the cities, would have gone to nothing for 
lack of transportation facilities. Yet many Republican Mem- 
bers voted against this bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the crowning glory of this administration 
is the fact that it has kept us out of war. 

Those who owned large interests in Mexico have hounded the 
President for nearly four years in their efforts to force us into 
war with that country. Those who would fill their swelling 
coffers from the sales of guns and cannons and munitions for 
the murder of human beings have exhausted every energy to 
desolate homes, and make widows and orphans and weeping 
mothers, whose sons they would feed to the guns of an enemy. 
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But a Democratic President with the steady hand of a trained 
pilot has guided the ship of stute thus far through peaceful 
waters, and I do not believe the people will turn that ship over 
to Hughes and Roosevelt, Let the people choose in November 
which pilot they prefer. Mr. Hughes suid at bis Roosevelt 
luncheon that he and Roosevelt were in perfect accord. If so, 
he agrees with Roosevelt in his desire for war with Germany 
and in his hatred of the German people. When Roosevelt 
spoke in Maine a few days ago he was loud in his denunciation 
of the German people, and yet Judge Hughes telegraphed him 
his congratulations on that speech. Do the people want war or 
pence? The ides of November will tell, and I for one haye no 
fears of the result. 

. THE WUGHES CAMPAIGN. 

I shall not criticize the Republican Party for invading the 
sanctity of the Supreme Court to get a candidate for President. 
The stress of the situation no doubt required them to do this, 
They realized that Roosevelt had to be defeated, and they per- 
haps knew that. none of the little men who were candidates 
could do it. Hence they had to take the judge. The lead- 
ers of that once great but now discredited party have no doubt 
already rued the day that they fell upon Judge Hughes to drag 
them out of the low planes into which they had fallen, [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

The campaign of Judge Hughes through the West has no 
doubt been disappointing to such big Republicans as my good 
friends from Illinois, Mr. Mann, Mr. Cannon, and. others who 
are giants in the grand old party. 

He pitched his campaign on the lowest plane that any candi- 
date for President has ever done except four years ago when 
Roosevelt and Taft condescended to call each other liars, and 
applied other compliments to each other that they borrowed 
front the billingsgate of the London fish market. 

Judge Hughes has in his campaign waved the bloody shirt, 
and tried to arouse sectional prejudice that even his own party 
can not stand for. 

Mr. Speaker, I will read one little extract from an Oshkosh 
paper, the leading Republican paper of Wisconsin, to show how 
his own party is absolutely ashamed of their nominee. 

A QUESTION OF TASTE, 2 
[From the Oshkosh Northwestern, Aug. 11. 1916.1 

To every sensitive and sensible voter the spectacle of a candidate for 
the highest office in the world running around the country kissing 
bables, shaking bands with the crowd, and begging for votes is cer- 
tainly very unpleasant. It adds nothing to the dignity and respect that 
ought to be associated with the great presidential office. If President 
Wilson should bave the good taste to remain quietly at home during the 
campaign after Congress adjourns and allow bis Cabinet ministers and 
his party leaders to make the political s; bes it would count in bis 
favor . right-thinking people. But if Judge Hughes is to go out 
after votes like the ordinary demagogue traveling through the country 
at a speed which will enable him to see the greatest number of le 
in the shortest possible time, he can at least take bigh ground i his 
apec and discuss politics as a great statesman and not as a great 

lemagogue. It is the sensible ple who decide things, in the long run, 
and surely they will think better of him if he will make the change. 

A few days ago the press carried the statement that Mr. 
Wilcox, the chairman of the Republican campaign committee, 
had been summoned to St. Louis by Judge Hughes, to show 
cause why he should not be deposed on account of inefficiency. 
The question arose at once in the minds of many as to whether 
Mr. Wilcox had been summoned to decide whether he should 
be deposed by Judge Hughes for inefficiency, or whether he 
should take Judge Hughes down for the same cause. I con- 
fess that Democrats trembled for fear Judge Hughes would be 
withdrawn, in order that a strong man like the minority leader 
or Uncle Jog Cannon could be substituted in his place. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MoN DELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does my memory serve me right that a 
gentleman by the name of Bryan. a few times a candidate of 
the Democratic Party, went around over the country seeking 
votes? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; and that same gentleman was de- 
feated, great and good man though he was, just as the gentle- 
man who is the nominee of the gentleman’s party is going to 
be by the people of this country on the Tth day of November 
next. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 


A PARTIAL REPLY TO “ DEFENSE OF MR. SAMUEL HERRICK.” 
Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in the last Monday’s Recorp, on page 16145, under the heading 
Defense of Samuel Herrick,” occurs an extension of remarks 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. These re- 
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et 
marks were not delivered on the floor, but they were slipped 


into the Rrconb under leave to print. These remarks contain 
some severe strictures upon me. The remarks are full of slurs 
and insinuations and criticism on account of a bill known as 
the Sherman County settlers relief bill which I introduced at 
this session of Congress and is now a law. 


This bill appropriated some $94,000 for the relief of settlers 3 


and claimants in Oregon who lost their lands, The remarks 
in the Recorp are occasioned by a report of an interview which 
I gave to the press informing a number of the beneficiaries 
that Samuel Herrick. an attorney of the city of Washington, 
was not entitled to any fees in securing the passage of this bill. 

The gentleman from South Dakota states that he comes to 
the defense of this attorney for the reason that this attorney, 
Samuel Herrick, is a voter in his district and a fellow citizen 
of South Dakota, although at present he is a practicing at- 
torney in the city of Washington and has been such for 15 
years. The gentleman inserted these remarks in the RECORD 
without according me the usual, or what might be expected, 
courtesy of consulting me to learn the reasons for my position. 
I regret that the gentleman from South Dakota is not present. 
I tried to get his office by phone, but was not successful. He 
bases his remarks upon a certain article which appeared in 
the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of August 7, and the article is 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, August 7, 1916. 


Congressman SINNOTT, tly pleased by the passage of bis bill ap- 
n $94,000 for the rellef of the settlers of Sherman County, 
reg., who were dis by the Eastern Oregon Land Co., 
strongly of the opinion that attorneys claiming fees for services in 

securing passage of the bill are entitled to nothing on that account. 
Samuel Herrick, a Washington attorney, has contracts with a num- 
ber of the claimants providing that be is to receive 20 per cent of the 
sum realized for presenting their case to Congress. The bill provides 
that not more than 5 per cent shall be paid on account of such 
and Mr. Stxxorr says Herrick is not entitled to that. 
HERRICK OF NO ASSISTANCE. 


“ Herrick was of no assistance at all in securing passage of this bill,” 
ae the Oregon Congressman. “He was rather a detriment than a 
ep 


When I came to Washington I went into this matter fully to deter- 
mine why it was that this slation bad not made headway. I found 
that bills before Congress, which Herrick had prepared, failed to dis- 
tinguish between good claimants and those w admittedly had no 
claim, although a report of Special Agent T. B. Neubausen detailing 
the merits of the different claims was available. 

“Many of the Items in the bill thus presented could not be defended 
and the measure was consequently held up.” 

I wish to reiterate and repeat that language here on the 
floor of the House, that this attorney was of no practical assist- 
ance in securing relief for these poor evicted settlers, but, on the 
contrary, his witless work, his ignorance of the subject matter, 
and the dishonest bills which he has been behind are the reasons 
the entire subject has for many years been in bad odor in the 
House and these settlers have been denied relief for many years. 
The interview further reads: 

In conversation with Herrick I learned that he bad drafted the Dill 
without reference to Neuhausen’s comment on these claims. I then 
introduced the bill which has passed, in which 1 included meritorious 
claims that I felt could not successfully attacked. This bi has 
Ba throngh my efforts and the efforts of other members of the 

regon delegation. Herrick bad nothing to do with it, and no one 
owes him anything for services, so far as I can see, 

That statement is substantially correct, except that I am 
given too much credit in this paragraph. While I introduced 
the bill which passed at this session of Congress, the bill 
which I introduced was the bill that was reported favorably 
upon as a substitute for the Herrick bill at the last session 
of Congress. I introduced the bill at this session of Congress 
because I was assured by Members who had theretofore been 
objecting to the Sherman County relief bill that they were 
sutistied with that bill and would not object to it. I wanted 
to hold the ground so far gained and not jeopardize the chances 
for partial relief by a change of bills, so I introduced that 
bill at this session of Congress, feeling reasonably sure that 
I could secure some relief for some of those unfortunate settlers 
and applicants by the introduction of the bill. 

In this connection it may be well to explain for the benefit 
of those who are not familiar with the rules of the House how 
these bills are considered. 

Bills containing private claims, unless in very exceptional 
eases, which do not occur once in 10 years, can only pass the 
House by unanimous consent; that is, the bill is called on the 
calendar and read by the Clerk. Any Member who is opposed 
to a bill when it is called may rise in his place and without 
assigning any reason may say, “I object, Mr. Speaker.” This 


statement is sufficient to defer action on the bill, and, if re- 
newed, results in the defeat of the bill objected to. 

Claim bills are placed upon what is known as the “ Private 
The Private Calendar is called only on Fridays, 


Calendar.” 
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The second and fourth Fridays of each month are devoted to 
private pension claims and to bills removing political disabilities 
and the charges of desertion. The remaining Fridays of the 
month alternate between the Committee on Claims and the 
Committee on War Claims. From this you will see that the 
House can devote very little attention to private bills reported 
from the Committee on Claims, which committee has juris- 
diction over such claims as the Sherman County settlers’ claim. 
There are always a great many bills to be considered whenever 
the Private Calendar is reached. It results from this that if 
there are objections to any particular features of a private 
claim bill the House will not take the time to eliminate 
objectionable features, but some Member will arise and object 
in toto to the bill, so that time may be had for consideration of 
other bills which can be briefly considered and passed. 

It is thus evident that a questionable or suspicious bill can 
not be considered, but its consideration will be blocked at once 
by any Member objecting. 

Why, my bill, cut to the bone as it was from distrusted 
claims, was twice at this session blocked by Members objecting, 
and passed the House only in the absence of a Member who had 
objected to its consideration. 

I desire now to call attention to a significant thing: All of 
this interview in the Portland Journal was not printed in last 
Monday’s extension of remarks. This paragraph was omitted, 
and it was designedly and maliciously omitted for the purpose 
of enabling Mr. Herrick to build up a man of straw in an at- 
tempt to misrepresent me, so that he could make the insinua- 
tion that I had abandoned all those whose names were not in 
the Sherman County bill which I introduced at this session of 
Congress. Here.is the paragraph that was left out wherein I 
stated— 

I do not believe all the meritorious claims have been recognized in 
the bill we have passed, and intend to Introduce another to pick up the 
stragglers. 

That paragraph was omitted from the extract from the Port- 
land Journal set forth in this extension of remarks. I am going 
to be charitable enough to the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Jounson] to acquit him of the charge of full authorship 
of these remarks in the Recorp. I am fully convinced that these 
remarks in the Recor were for the most part gotten up by Mr. 
Herrick, and that Mr. Herrick is the real author of them. 
They bear the earmarks of his ignorance of the entire subject 
matter of the Sherman County settlers’ relief, of the Neuhausen 
report, and ignorance of the very bills which he himself has 
been promoting. 

This extension of remarks is in three parts: First, there is a 
fulsome eulogoy of Mr. Herrick, with laudatory quotations from 
letters of misinformed friends of Mr. Herrick, in the years 1907 
and 1908—but wait till I cite you to letters and official records of 
1907 not so laudatory; second, a criticism of me for not having 
secured relief for everyone mentioned in the Neuhausen re- 
port; and, third, a defense of the bills which Mr Herrick had 
been promoting and endeavoring to secure the passage of for 
some eight or nine years. Mr. Jounson states this in his ex- 
tension of remarks: : 

After a thorough investigation of the matter, I am of the opinion 
that the criticism of Mr. Herrlek's services by the gentleman from 
Oregon, Mr. SInNoTT, was entirely uncalled for and unjust, and that 
as a matter of fact the passage of the measure in the form advocated 
by the gentleman from Oregon operated as an injustice to the settlers 
whose claims were eliminated. 

It will be interesting to observe the fruits of this “ thorough 
investigation.” 

Then Mr. Jounson of South Dakota speaks of Herrick: 

Mr. Herrick is a fellow citizen of mine, a resident and a voter of 
South Dakota. and known to me to be an upright, conscientious, and 
able lawyer, particularly in his specialty of public and mining law. 

Then there follow extracts from a number of letters speak- 
ing of Herrick’s probity and his integrity and uprightness. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not brought this controversy to the floor of 
this House and did not intend to bring it in here; it has been 
forced here by the insertion of remarks under leave to print. 
Before I get through, if I have sufficient time, I propose to 
show that this man, who is so extravagantly and autobiographi- 
cally extolled, omitted significant quotations from letters re- 
ceived by himself in the year 1907, the year in which he received 
so many of the effusions of “ epistolary " eulogies quoted in the 
extension of remarks on last Monduy, which will throw addi- 
tional light upon character and reputation. 

I have initiated no attack on the gentleman’s reputation or 
character. My criticism has been of his diligence and work 
for his clients. He has put his reputation and character in 
issue to bolster up his unjust attempt to filch fees from my 
constituents. Accordingly I am compelled, regretfully, I must 
Say, to meet this issue. 


TIERRICK’S RECORD. 


I hold in my hand certified copies of letters and orders in 
the suspension and disbarment proceedings against Samuel Her- 
rick in file No. 21-310 of the Department of the Interior. 

This file shows that Samuel Herrick, whose eulogistic nuto- 
biography for advertisement purposes at Uncle Sam's“ ex- 
pense was printed in last Monday’s Recorp, was by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office recommended for suspen- 
sion from practice, in the year 1907, before the Department of 
the Interior and its bureaus. This recommendation was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, James Rudolph Gar- 
field. Unfortunately for my constituents, this suspension was 
not promulgated but was withdrawn on condition that Mr, 
Herrick acknowledge his misconduct and apologize to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. This he did, at the same 
time receiving a severe reprimand from Secretary Garfield witb. 
the written pointed statement of the Secretary—I quote 
that any further misconduct on your part in your practice before 
the Gencral Land Office or any bureau of this department will be 
considered as sufficient cause for your immediate disbarment. 

This record further discloses that Mr. Herrick was repeatedly 
called to account for reprehensible practices and improprieties 
in the practice of law before the General Land Office. 

It further discloses conduct in line with his claims and mis- 
representations made in this Sherman County relief bill matter, 

It discloses unfounded claims of services rendered, of de- 
mands for fees where he was not employed—I quote— 
and without rendering any important service. 

This record further discloses—I quote— 
methods of practice not In accordance with the practice of reputable 
attorneys. 

It further discloses misrepresentations for the purposes of nd- 
vertisement on the part of Mr. Herrick, misrepresentations of 
having reversed the decisions of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in cases which were not reversed and in cases 
22 appeals were not taken and in a case where the record 

quote— 


fails to show that you appeared as attorney for Rivers. 


I have only 45 minutes allotted to me on the floor. When 
this Sherman County matter was up in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, Mr. Mann, the Republican floor leader, objected to the 
consideration of the Sherman County bill, saying that it would 
take him three hours to discuss the subject. This record which 
I hold in my hand is too long to read, though I wish I had the 
time to read it, but I will print it at the end of my remarks. 
I regret that I have not a full day to cover the matter and expose 
Mr. Herrick’s record and his abortive and bungling efforts in 
behalf of these claimants. I shall also print at the end of 
my remarks a letter which Mr. Mann, the Republican floor 
leader, wrote to me concerning this subject. Mr. Mann, as 
you all know, makes a specialty of carefully scrutinizing all 
claim bills and objects to doubtful and suspicious bills. It was 
his objection which blocked the Sherman County bill in the 
Sixty-second Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sherman County settlers’ matter arises out 
of the fact that in the year 1900 a number of settlers and 
claimants in Sherman and Wasco Counties, Oreg., of lands de- 
clared to be public lands by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office in 1891, which holding was approved by Secretary 
of Interior John W. Noble in 1898 and Secretary of Interior 
Hoke Smith in 1898, were evicted on account of a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, that court holding that 
the lands in question were not public lands, but that they be- 
longed to the Eastern Oregon Land Co., successors in interest 
to The Dalles Military Road Co., grantees of the United States, 

In 1904 an act of Congress was passed directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to ascertain the value of these lands at the date of 
the ouster and also the value of the improvements placed upon 
the land by the various settlers and claimants still in possession, 
also in case of purchase from the road company the price paid. 
Pursuant to that act of Congress, Mr. T. B. Neuhausen, a 
special agent of the Interior Department, was sent to Oregon 
to ascertain these facts. Mr. Neuhausen, after an extended in- 
vestigation, made a report to Congress concerning the value of 
these lands and the improvements placed thereon by the eyicted 
claimants and settlers. That report was published as House 
Document No. 36 of the Fifty-eighth Congress, third session. 
That report is also copied in a report which I hold in my hand, 
being House Report No. 786, Sixty-second Congress, second ses- 
sion. The report is a report made to accompany Senate bill 
295 of the Sixty-second Congress. Senate bill 295 was one of 
the Herrick bills which had passed the Senate. 

Mr. Neuhausen, commencing on page 18, and the following 
pages up to page 30, set forth the names of the various claimants. 


1916. 


First he set forth the name of the claimant and a description 
of his land, then the acreage, then the value of improvements 
on the land not sold or removed, then the date of the ouster, 
the value of the land per acre, and total value of the land at 
the date of the ouster. In some cases the values were omitted. 
Here is the page from that Neuhausen report, and T ask unani- 


not now in possession thereof. 


‘These are generally 
„„ 00 
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mous consent, Mr. Speaker, to insert this page and other ex- 
cerpts in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAKER). 
jection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The excerpts from the report are as follows: 


Without ob- 


Classified list-—Summary of date relating to claims tril hin ihe overlapping limits of the grants to the Northern Pocifie Railroad Co. and The 
Daites Military Road Co. in Sherman County, Oreg. 


{Claims marked with an asterisk (% are located in Wasco County.] 
.— HOMESTEAD CLAIMANTS. 
Class A.—Those who asserted a homestead claim and actually resided upon the land claimed, but who never received pert therefor and are 


1 NE. K ang lots Land 2 800. 1. T. 1 S., R. 18 E. $9.00} $1,080.09 
2 W. fand lots 3 and 4 . 1 S., R. i6 E. 9.00 | 1,5087 
Edd aaan o asoan IBOD, eresiniz 9.00 1,410.00 

I 9.00] 1,083.00 
@) Leather By Hil. srv- r . uessa 5.0 09.09 
23., R. 16 E. 7 
H 23, R. 16 K 15.00 1.89.05 
9 23, K. BE 11. 00 1, 780 00 
10 2 8., R. 10 K 8.80 1, 360. 00 
11 28. K. 10 E 800} 1,280.90 
12 | Edgar Lewis 2 8. K. 16 E. 7.00] 1, 20 00 
13 228, R. 16 K 8.00 1,200.00 

14 JJ ĩðVüu c e gof 2,289.09 
15 28. R. 18 E. 12.00 1, 520.00 
10 28. K. 10 EK. 1. 600. 00 
* N. i NW. Se. , . 28. R. 16 „ „ A b — 
* N. # SE. + sec. ~ 
17 10 BE. } sov. 00 
* SP NE E ESSE FSR E ae Rae AN Mae SEE Le eee, ReMi ona IAL yaaa 
18 W. } sec, 1, T.38., R. 18 K 
19 jae iT. 38. R 16 E. 

20 `f sec. 3. T. 3 S., R. 16E. 
21 1 800. 3, F. 3 S., R. 10 E. 
25 sec. l. F. 38., R. 16 E. 10 
2 soe. 9, T. 3 S., K. 10 E. V 
24 M 
25 3, Nec. 11, T. 3 8., R. 10 E 
26 N 10 E I YE Seer E 
27 0 c AM A E T A ICT 
28 . Sec. 17. T. 38., R. 16 E „120.00 
20 sec. 17. T. 3 8. R. 16 K LIN. D 
* f see. 21. T. 3 8., R. 16 E. 960. 
s W. Fairchild tan Clas O). } see. 29, T. 3 S., H. 16 
8 Philander C. „ s| NE, sec. 5, T.38, R. 1 

` sec. . K. 
e r . ... PART 
31 ses, 29, T. 3 g., R. 17 iò d U 
32 -4 s00. 29, T. 3 S.. R. 17 7.00] 1,120.09 
33 W. + and W. 4 SE. ! sec. 29, T. 3 8., 6. 00 982. 00 
34 Wi and N-} SW. | seo. 35, T.33., k. 5.00 800.03 
35 808. 35, T. 3 g., R. 17 K. 8.00 800.0) 
36 -t sec. 13, T. 4S, E. 16. E 5.00 800. 09, 
37 -1 $00.5, T. 48., R. 17 E. 5.00 800. 03 
38 . } sec. $, T. 4 8. R. 17 E 4.00 640.09 
29 NE. Spikea 6.00 $00.09 
a : 55 zol 05 
42 SELENW. 3.00 450. 
43 | Alico M. Coats, deceased........--.----.| W. I NE. 4 soc. 28, T. 5 B., R. 17 K 209 220.00 


the individuals having resided upon the lands until dispossessed, Ii the company is in a position to reioase these iands, ths 
claimant thus preserved. 


Class E.—Land entered as homestead, but with little or no residence shown thereon and only slight improvements. Party not now in possession. 


Case 
No. Name of claimant. 


75 | Eugene Cushman OERSET i 
70 Thomas F, Cochrani “(additional home- | NE E. 8E. gute rk 18, K a 
steac en 


K. } sec RNG g kk. —.—. .- 


— — 


77 Walter P. Lyons (see settiement claims; | SE. . 1, T. 3 8., R. 16 E... „ „„%ꝙñCinü 

Jesse P. Barnet). 
78 Geo. S. Donaidson.. ......2...........2- SW. I NE. r eee nee eee 38S., R. 18 E 
79 | Sam C. K tair (sce applivants for cashen- | SE. See. 11 T. 2 C., R. 10 E eee neces eee eeneeeee ee 

tries. Charies ti. Schwartz). 
£0 | Charie» Davis isee 8 for ena SVW.4 sec: II, T. 3 S., R. 16 Bn. 44 „„„„%ͤõb0 

; Charles H warts). 
81 | Richard G. Closter ¢(deceased)...........] W. I NE. 1 and W. 31 8E. } sec. 33, T. 3 S., R. 16 E. 5 800. 
82 E. NW. tand E. 1 SW. psec: 33; T. 3 S., R. 16 E. cane D 809, 00 
> 3 SE. $ see. ek ae REER. rr! es Ee 10. 00 Oct. 24. . 5.00 800. 00 

54 e Baty: fe 385 R 17 E 609. 00 > 5.00 800. 09 
85 W. I sec. 2. T. 45., R. 16 — 5.00 805. 00 
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Classified list—Summary of data relating to claims within the overlapping limits of the grants to the Northern Pacific Railroad 5 d Th 
Dalles Military Road Co. in Sherman County, Grego OOR NOK: f A . 


m. APPLICATIONS TO PURCHASE UNDER ACT OF SEPT. 29, 1800. 
Claims based on occupancy and attempted purchase without entries of record. 
Class GERS ary who apparently gave up occupancy of land between the date of application and date oi Supreme Court decision (Jan. $, 1900) and were not in 


date, even as 


possession at tha 


Name of claimant. 


Godtred Guipther.......-....... — 
Christian Guenther, deceased... 


Mr. SINNOTT. Over in the back of this Neuhausen report, 
commencing at page 34, are set forth the affidavits of these 
various claimants concerning their claims, Where affidavits 
could not be obtained Mr. Neuhausen reports the facts ascer- 
tained as to residence, improvements, and cultivation. In some 
instances following the affidavits and reports Mr. Neuhausen 
set forth his opinion as to the merit of certain claims. 

Now, this Mr. Herrick has been promoting a bill contemplat- 
ing the puyinent to every person whose claim is listed between 
pages 18 and 30 of the Neuhausen report where the value of 
improvements and the value of the land are indicated following 
the name of the claimant, notwithstanding the fact that over 
in the back of the report Mr. Neuhausen in a number of cases 
suggests that the claimant is entitled to no relief, Mr. Herrick 
drafted his bill on the theory that the values of improve- 
ment and land following the name of claimants between pages 
18 and 30 of the Neuhausen report was the amount Mr. Neu- 
hausen found due aud recommended for payment, wholly 
ignoring the fact that in a number of cases it is obvious from 
the affidavit of the claimants in the back of the report and also 
from Mr. Neubausen’s comments that no relief was warranted, 

In Mr. Herrick’s extension of remarks by proxy in last Mou- 
day's Recorp he now defends his bill by stating “ and the amouut 
going to each settler being the sum recommended by the special 
agent.” He also makes the following argument: 

In this connection It Is to be noted that none of the prior bills, and 
which have heen so severely criticized, appropriated a lump sum for the 
payment of these claims, but only so much of such sum “as may be 
necessary,” and then specified the sum as the ameunt recommended in 
the report of Specia., Agent Neuhausen, As to some of these claims 
Neuhausen recommend no relief to be extended, and consequently 
under the terms of these bills none would have been reeelved by the 
claimants, Co uently the criticism above quoted, „that bills before 
res, gies which Berri had prepared fail to distinguish between 

claimants and those who admittedly had no claims,” falls of its 
own weight. Both the qualifying words after the mention of $250,000, 
the further provisions as to the maximum amount to be paid each 
settler, and the authority given the Secretary of the Interior to make 
the payments constituted ample safeguards against any excessive amount 
belng paid to any claimant, 


This position is refuted by the most cursory reading of the 
Herrick bill, which is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to adjust the claims of Har 
settlers, commonly known as the Sb 
Sherman and adjoining counties in the State of Oregon, there be, and 
hereby is, appropriated, out of any money In the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $250, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, said sun. to be pald in such amounts and to such persons, their 
heirs or legal representativ as are mentioned in the report made by 
Special Agent Thomas B. Neuhausen, of the Department of the Interior, 
under authority of the act of Congress N February 26, 1904 (33 
Stats., p. 51), as embodied in ges 22 to 35, Inclusive, of House 
Document No 36, Fifty-eighth Congress third session; the amount 
to be id to each settler his heirs or legal representatives, bein 
the value of the land settled on by each, respectively, together wit 
the value of the improvements erected by each, A e where 
such improvements were not sold or removed by the settler: Provided, 
however, That in those cases where the settler purchased land from 
The Dalles Military Road Co., or its successors, the amount to be 
paid to such settier, bis heirs or legal representatives, shall be the 
amount so paid by him as consideration in his said purchase: Pro- 
vided further. That no purchaser or assignee of any of said claims 
shall receive therefor a greater amount than was palid to the settler 


for his ass. gument. 
of the Interior is authorized to make 


Src. 2 That the 3 
the payments herein provided for out of any money in the Treasury 


not otherwise appropriated, and shall draw his warrant therefor upon 
the Treasury 


It is ulso refuted by an examination of the Neuhausen report 
by the act of Congress authorizing the investigation, and in 
addition to this Mr. Herrick told me in my office that his bill 
was drawn on the theory that the values following the names 
of claimants between pages 18 and 30 were the sums which Mr. 
Neuhausen found due and recommended payment, 


Hill and other 
erman County settlers, on lands in 


Value at ouster. 


When I read the affidavits and Mr, Neuhausen's comments in 
the back of the report, and when I ascertained Mr. Mann’s 
reasons for objecting to relief in the Sixty-second Congress, I 
sent for Mr. Herrick. He came to my office, and on my asking 
him if his bill was not drawn on the theory that the amounts 
following the names were the amounts Mr. Neuhausen found 
due, he told me that that was the theory of his bill. I then told 
him that that theory contemplated the payment of some claims 
that were indefensible and of others where Mr. Neuhausen had 
specifically stated that no relief was justified. I pointed to 
claim No. 75, Eugene Cushman, on page 21, listed for $1,920. 
Mr. Neuhausen made no recommendation one way or the other 
as to this claim. I read to Mr. Herrick the report on this 
claim on page 96, which is as follows: 

Case 75—Dvucene A, CUSHMAN, 
Homestead entry No. 4694, 3. 3 . 35, T. 
$ 1 8. R. 16 B, Willamette 1 origin. Scanecled Nov. 28. 1803. i 


Report,—Cushman built a cabin on the land within six months after 
the date of his filing, but he never resided in same. as bis right to the 
tract was immediately d uted by William E. White, who held title 
under 8 from The Dalles Military Road Co. White afterwards 
(Dec, 20, 1895) made cash 1203 No. 4130 for the tract and received 
patent therefor. (See case 126, 


Taos. B. NEUHAUSEN 
Special Agent, General Land Office. 

I asked Mr. Herrick how he could defend the payment of © 
$1,920 to Eugene Cushman under such circumstances, His sole 
reply was that Mr. Cushman was one of his clients, I then ob- 
served his dense ignorance of the Neuhausen report. The state- 
ment that the Herrick bill only contemplated the payment of the 
sum recommended by the special agent is a misrepresentution, 
The language of the bill admits of no such construction, In a 
great many cases Mr. Neuhausen inade no recommendations at 
all. In the very case of Uriah Serviss, mentioned in Mr. Her- 
rick’s extension, no recommendation of payment was mude. The 
act of Congress authorizing the investigation merely authorized 
him to ascertain the value of the lands at the date of ouster, the 
improvements placed on the land of party in possession, in case 
of purchase from the road company the amount paid by the 
settler to the road company. In some cases, however, he called 
attention to the spurious nature of the claim. Here is the ian- 
guage in the Herrick bill. 

Said sum to be paid in such amounts and to such persons, their heirs 
or legal representatives, as are mentioned in the report made by Special 
Agent Thomas B. Neuhausen. The amount to be pall to 
each settler, his heirs or legal representatives, being the value of the 
land settled on by each, 3 together with the value of the 
improvements erected by each, poet ge! y, where such improvements 
were not sold or removed by the settler, 

The statement in the extension of remarks that the Herrick 
bill— 

Then specified the sum as the amount recommended in the report of 
Special Agent Neuhausen— 


is absolutely unfounded. That language is not in the bill. It 
is further intimated that there was some discretion vested in 
the Secretary as to what claimants should be paid. There Is 
nothing in the language of the bill to justify such an interpreta- 
tion. Grasping at straws to defend his abortive bill, he first con- 
tends that only payments recommended by Mr. Neuhausen were 
to be made, whereas in a great many meritorious cases Mr. 
Neuhausen made no recommendation, also in a number of inde- 
fensible cases no recommendations are made. Conscious of the 
untenableness of his position, he falls back on some discretionary 
power vested in the Secretary of the Interior, in no way expressed 
in the bill. Admitting, for the sake of the argument, that such 
an interpretation could be contorted frum the language of the 


1916. 


bill, the very effort to so explain the bill on the floor of the 


House would arouse immediate objection to its consideration. 


It must have been some such bill as this which was referred 
to in the letter to Mr. Herrick of March 4, 1907, which he in- 
serts in the “extension of remarks” from which the following 
quotation was taken: “It seems to me you have nearly broken 
the record. The passage of this bill has been marvelous.” For 
surely the passage of a bill so ambiguous, such a hodgepodge 
from Mr. Herrick’s own viewpoint, would have been marvelous. 

Bilis should not be drawn so loosely even by an attorney 
who six years after his admission to the bar had a practice, 
according to his written statement, only “ netting me more than 
$12,000 per annum” (vide file 21-310 at the end of these re- 
marks), They should not be drawn by an attorney who, ac- 
cording to the exhibit excerpts in Monday’s extension of re- 
marks, is on the 17th day of January, 1907, proclaimed “ the 
yery best land lawyer in the United States,” though 10 months 
thereafter, on the 29th day of- November, 1907, 6 years after 
admission to the bar, with a $12,000 income, he is pleading his 
youth and inexperience to escape the suspension from practice 
recommended by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
the Assistant Attorney General of the United States, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior (vide file 21). 

Now, let me call to your attention the legitimacy of some of 
these claims as found by the committee and see whether or not 
it is possible to secure the passage through this House of a bill 
containing claims of such doubtful character. In fact, had the 
Senate of the United States known what was contained in the 
Herrick bill, what vicious claims would have been pnid under 
it, the bill would not have been introduced in the Senate and 
would never have passed the Senate. I say it was the duty 
of Mr. Herrick to notify the Oregon delegation in the Senate 
and in the House of the illegitimacy of a number of these 
claims. After I took my seat the Senate bill was passed. I 
endeavored to get a favorable report from the House com- 
mittee upon this Herrick bill because I was not aware of the 
viciousness of n number of these claims, but as soon as I as- 
certained the character I told the chairman of the House com- 
mittes about them and he immediately referred the Herrick 
bill to a subcommittee, and as a result thereof the Herrick bill 
was cast aside, together with its author, and a substitute bill 
was reported by Mr. Younc of North Dakota at the last session 
of Congress, This was not reached in time for consideration. 
That subcommittee bill I introduced at this session of Congress 
and it is now.the law. 

Let me call your attention to some of the claims condemned 
by the committee that the Herrick bills would have paid. 

Claim No. 26, Harold L. Chenowith, listed at $1,600 on page 
18. This was a homestead entry made in 1893, ouster occurred 
in 1900. 

On page 57 Mr. Neuhausen, without making any recommenda- 
tion for or against, states— 
he appears to have resided for a ene panog on the land in a small 
cabin erected by him and to have built fencing worth about $60 at the 
date the company assumed possession 

Claim No. 31, on page 19, is listed at $960. Mr. Neuhausen 
on page 19, referring generally to claims No. 1 to 43, states: 
“These are generally meritorious claims.” However, no recom- 
mendation one way or the other is made concerning these 
claims, but as to this claim 31 on page 60 the affidavit concern- 
ing this claim, a homesteady entry made in 1893, ouster in 1900, 
shows that the entryman— 
never established his residence on his homestead claim. He hauled 
some lumber onto the land a few months after making his Ming with 


the object of building a house, but the house was never bulit, ° 
Eniryman never cultivated tho tract. 


The Herrick bill would have allowed this entryman $960. 

. Claim No. 89 is listed at $800. No recommendation one way 
or the other was made by Mr. Neuhausen as to this claim, 
which was a homestead entry. The affidavit on page 67 shows 
that entryman resided on the land three or four nights every 
six months, that he had 1 acre plowed. He was to receive a 
present of $820. His en was in 1895, ouster in 1900. 

Claim No. 75, Eugene hman, $1,920; no recommendation 
by Mr. Neuhausen, Page 96 of report shows he never resided 
on the land. This was a homestead entry. Entryman’s right to 
the tract was disputed by anorg person; who secured entry 
and received patent. 

Claim No. 78, George S. 8 listed at $480 on page 21. 
On page 97 report shows residence on the land consisted in 
sleeping in a small cabin worth about $20 for a few nights; 
no Te no cultivation. Entry made in 1894, ouster 
in 19 
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Claim No, 186, Justis A. Dickerson, listed on page 26 at 

$1,600. On page 136 the report shows as follows: 
Casu 136—Justus A. DICKERSON, DECEASED, 
LN. 3 sec. 3, T. 5 S., R. 17 E., Willamette meridian. No entry allowed.] 

Report.—This entryman is dead and there are no known heirs, 
Various inquiries were made to determine his connection with this 
tract. The local land-office records show that he made application 
to purchase this half section on July 6, 1893. It further ‘eae that 
he made soldicr’s 6 EXERT ag for the W. 4 SE. 3 and 
sec. 34, T. 4 8, R. E., amette meridian, on April 30. 188 
(homestead entry No. 5575)"; that he received final certificate No. 1042 
on December 19, 1888, rh tent on July 19, 1890, 

By mistake this applicant ba built his homestead cabin on the N. $ sec. 

and evidently was under the impression that the land he was re- 
Sate on was the tract covered by his homestead entry. When 5 
error was discovered, John Donohue, now of Hood River, Oreg.. 
behalf of the heirs, made application under the act of September 20. 
1890, for the N. 4 see 3. 

Thore were no improvements except the homestead cabin, which 
— have been located on the adjoining section 34 (outside of the 
a: THOS. B. NEUHAUSEN, 

Special Agent, General Land Office. 

And such claims would have been paid by the Herrick bill. 
One could go on and enumerate dozens of other such claims 
whose payment would be made if the bill has any application 
at all to the Neuhausen report. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that a superficial or careless 
reading of the Neuhausen report would lead to the assumption 
that the valuation set opposite the names of the claimants be- 
tween pages 18 and 30 was the amount found due or recom- 
mended for payment to the respective claimants, and also that 
wherever such valuation was omitted, as it was in some thirty- 
odd cases, no payment was recommended. 

Such a bill could never receive consideration in the House 
of Representatives and was not entitled to receive considera- 
tion, and when it is discarded and another measure put through ` 
without the assistance of the promoter of such an abortive 
nugatory measure, the bungler who contracts to furnish prompt, 
eareful, and diligent professional services, and who accomplishes 
nothing but delay and disappointment, is entitled to no reward. 
It is contended in the extension of remarks that it is uncon- 
stitutional to limit fees. This question need not enter into this 
maiter, for, conceding for the sake of the argument this position, 
every one of these claimants in the bill which is passed, in my 
opinion, could successfully set up the defense of malpractice, if 
such a term can be applied to attorneys’ services. They can set 
up the defense of failure of consideration, negligence, inatten- 
tion, and failure to perform as far as they are concerned, on 
Mr. Herrick’s part, resulting in long years of delay to claim- 
ants whose claims were unquestioned. The drafting of a 
blanket bill making the good claims to stand or fall with un- 
worthy claims was the grossest kind of professional neglect and 
inattention, which I do not think any jury in Christendom could 
countenance. As far as I am able to ascertain, the gentleman 
has contracts with the beneficiaries which if he can enforce 
will enable him to grab at least $5,000—how much more I 
don’t know—from the beneficiaries, not on account of any 
cause and effect as far as he is concerned, but merely due to 
the coincidence of the possession of a contract and the passage 
of a bill in spite of his interference. 

Gentlemen, the only object I have in this matter is to protect 
my people, these unfortunate settlers and claimants, from the 
extortions and the exactions that this man is trying to “pull 
off” on them. [Applause.] These men are getting little enough. 
I wish they could receive more. Many of their sums are cut 
down from the amount which Mr. Neuhausen found to be the 
value of their land and improvements. The committee decided 
to place a maximum of allowance at $2,000; in other words, no 
one was to be allowed more than $2,000. Yet it is insinuated in 
the extension of remarks that the amount allowed Uriah Ser- 
viss was cut down because he was not a resident of Oregon. 
I wonder if the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson], 
who states that he has made a thorough investigation of this 
matter, stands sponsor for this contemptible insinuation: 

Possibly the fact that Uriah Serviss has for a number of years lived 
in the State of California and not in Oregon may account for the lack 
of interest in his claim and the ROWANG to him of a ‘totally inade- 
quate sum. 

There were 11 persons given relief in my bill the value of 
whose holdings, as found by Mr. Neuhausen, ranged from $2,634 
to $3,840. Uriah Serviss was listed at $4,000. Every one of 
these persons or their heirs, with the exception of Uriah 
Serviss, are residents of the State of Oregon. One man lives 
in my own home town. Most of the others are my warm per- 
sonal friends. The committee saw fit to put a limit of $2,000 
as the highest allowance. Ten men from the State of Oregon 
suffered by this Imitation; one man, or his heirs, lives in the 
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State of California, Is there any justification for such asper- 
sion? If the gentleman, In pursuit of his “thorough investiga- 
tion,” had consulted his friend Mr. Youna, of the neighboring 
State of North Dakota, who reported this bill at both sessions 
of Congress, he could have secured information, if he was 
seeking it, that would have saved him from standing sponsor 
for such misrepresentations and innuendo, 

I desire to show up the cunning and craftiness of this man. 
I have not seen him since the last session of Congress. The 
Sherman County substitute bill was reported February 24, 
1915. I did not see him for a long time prior to that date, 
nor have I seen him since, nor has Mr. Young of North Dakota, 
who reported both bills, yet let me cite the letter he sent out 
to some of those who had contracts with him, as soon as the 
bill passed the House at this session. See how this letter is 
cunningly calculated with artful naivete to convey the impres- 
sion “I did it.” 


GEORGE MEADER, Esq., 
Wasco 


June 10, 1916, 


Oreg. 

Dear Stn 1 am pleased to advise that the House of Representatives 
has finally passed the Sherman County Dill. containing the appropria- 
tion for you. 1 shall now follow this up before the nate committee 
in efforts to get favorable action there and keep you advised. Of 


course, it will be my efforts to have the bill amended so as to cover f 


the claims of those which were left out by the House. But if 1 
possibly fall in that, I will endeavor to urge this bill through to 
passage witb the bope that at a subsequent Congress relief can be 
secured for the other claimants. 

Congratulating you on the success thus far, I am, 

ours, very truly, 
SAMUEL HERRICK. 

Note the assumed tone of vigilance and activity. “I shall now 
follow this up before the Senate committee.“ 

Is it suggestive of the military dispatch and expedition of 
Gen. Grant, I propose to move immediately upon your works,” 
or is it rather suggestive of the gentleman's assumption and 
brass, “ Sonorous metal blowing bragging sounds“? 

“I shall now follow this up before the Senate committee.” 

What hypocrisy in intended implication? He did not appear 
before the House committee at this session of Congress. Nor 
did he appear before the House committee since I took my seat 
March 4, 1913. : 

Here is another letter from Mr. Herrick written with affected 
ingenuousness in February, 1915, in which he recommends the 
passage of the bill which he reprobates so severely in the ex- 
tension of his remarks. s 
: Feprvaryr 26, 1915. 
C. W. Barzen, 5 x 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dran Sin: Am pleased to advise that House Committee on tbe Pub- 
lie Lands has finaily reported out the Sherman County bill. Unfor- 
tunately it cuts down some of the claims and rejects a large number 
of others, but as I previously wrote you it seems to me it will pay to 
secure passage of t bit in its sent form and then go after the 
Se claims lu a subsequent Congress. You also observe that it 
cuts down my compensation to five per cent, and while I regard this 
as unjust in view of the work I have done in the past six or seven 
years, I am willing to accept it rather than endanger its passage at 
this session. I have always had faith in the jJustness of these claims, 
so that I woald rather lose three-fourths of my fees than that the 
claims should fail. 

Inclosed I hand you a copy of tbe bill as reported out and shall 
endeavor to send you a full N of the report, though same is rather 
bulky. Aveta your advice, | am, 

Very truly, yours, . BAMOEL HERRICK. 

He had nothing to do with securing this report. Such letters 
were culculated to impress claimants with the idea that it was 
his accomplishment, that he was “on the job.” The seeming 
generous and magnanimous renunciation of three-fourths of his 
alleged fees was intended to impress claimants with his soulful 
interest and activity in their behalf. 

There are many reputable conscientious attorneys in the city 
of Washington who render valuable and efficient zit in con- 
nection with the consideration of bills before committees. But 
on the other hand the city of Washington is infested with a 
number of legal leaches and avaricious attorneys who secure 
contracts and barnacle themselves onto bills, and espevially 
Claim and Indian bills, with everything to gain and nothing to 
lose, who make the most extravagant claims about their in- 
fluence and efforts, and who have practically nothing to do 
with the passage of bills, whose efforts consist almost solely 
in artificial manifestations of feverish activity, such as writing 
to Members, writing to parties interested, “keeping them ad- 
vised,” and telling them to prod up their Congressman, writing 
about committee meetings, giving notice of the reports of bills. 
This is about all they ever do. When they have such a matter 
as the Sherman County subject, with a 230-page report to wade 
through and analyze, they are unwilling to undergo such tedious 
Tabor, but are wiiling to fatten and profit on the labors of 


others. It is time the general public should be apprised of this. 
situation. 
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Mr. Herrick refers to his conference with the Oregon Senators 
with a view of securing amendments and to urge the unconsti- 
tutionality of the limits on attorneys” fees. Senators Lane and 
CHAMBERLAIN and myself consulted about the matter of Senate 
amendments. We determined that it was unwise to offer Senate 
amendments late in the session with everyone anxious for ad- 
journment. Such amendments would send the bill back to the 
House, perhaps to pigeonhole it indefinitely, particularly so for 
the reason that both Mr. Youngs of North Dakota, of the Claims 
Committee, and Mr. Manw advised against Senate amendments. 
We deemed it best to secure further relief, if possible, by the 
introduction of a bill at another session. 2 

Mr. Herrick's contracts with the claimants calls for payment 
within 30 days after the claimants received their warrants. He 
is writing to the various beneficiaries seeking a power of at- 
torney to receive and transmit their warrants. He states in his 
letter that he does not ask any authority to indorse the warrants, 
If he obtains possession of any of these warrants he will no 
doubt send thein to the claimants in care of some bank with a 
sight draft attached, or with an order to the bank to turn the 
draft over to the payee on payment of his unearned fees. I 
have felt it my duty to inform the beneficiaries of the facts con- 
cerning Mr. Herrick’s connection with the Sherman County re- 
lief bill. I have not all of their addresses, If, after knowing 
the facts, they see fit to reward him it certainly is no concern 
of mine. In his extension of remarks he quotes from letters 
of beneficiaries commending him on his success. Whatever in- 
formation these persons have received, they have received it 
from Mr. Herrick, and it is safe to say he has been affected 
with no undue modesty in transmitting such information, [Ap- 
plause. } 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oregon has again expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
I may extend my remarks in the Recorp. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I herewith add a letter from Jans R. Mann, 
the Republican floor leader: 
UNITED States HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


OFFICE OF REPUBLICAN LEADER, CAPITOL BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., September 6, 1916, 


Hon. NıcmoLas J. SINNOTT, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Sinnotrr: I see by the Recorp that some attorney is 
4 credit for the passage of the Sherman County settlers’ 

aim k 

You are the one who is entitled to the full credit for the passage 
of this bill. No one had ever made serious progress in the House with 
these claims until you came in The Senate bad. prior to your 
coming in a former Congress passed a bill on the subject which was 
so tilled with glaring mistakes that it never had any chance in the 
House, I remember when yon discussed these claims with me in your 
first term, and I went over the matter very carefully with you and 
finally said to you that if would go through the claims yourself 
and cut out those to which I and others made ob, ons and take 
charge of the matter yourself that we would aid im the passage of the 
bill. This you did. nd though the bill was a very long one and bad 
many claims in it, and it is unusual to pass such bills by unanimous 
consent, your bill finally went through because of the conscientious 
work you had done upon It. 

Any attorney that may have been mixed up in the matter only pre 
vented the passage of the bill in a previous Congress. He certaint 
did nothing toward helping to pass the bill in this Congress. Again 
say, you are the man who did the work and are entitled to the credit. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
James R. Mann. 


I herewith add certain letters and records referred to in my 
remarks from file No. 21: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. D. C., September 6, 1916. 

Pursuant to section 882 of the Revised Statutes. I hereby certt 
that the annexed are certified copies of papers in the case of Sam 
Herrick Im file No. 21-810 of this department. 

in testimony whereof |. have hereunto subseribed my name and 
caused the seal of the Department of the Interior to be affixed, the 
day and year first above written. 

Tanat. Bo SwEENEY, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 


DEPARTMENT oF THR INTERIOR, 
Washington, October 16, 1907. 
SAMUEL HERRICK, 
Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 
Recommendation peices — by the Commissioner of the 
e 3 OctTorrr 17, 1907. 
Respectfully submitted to the Assistant Attorney General for recom- 
mendation, ê > 
è J. W. HOLCOM 
Chief of Appointment Division, 
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ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
November 23, 1907, 
The SECRETARY OF Tun INTERIOR, 

Sin: Upon consideration of the record made in this proceeding, and 
especially the recommendation of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office herein, October 16, 1907, that Samuel Herrick, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., be suspended from practice before this department and 
its bureaus for the period of 60 days for unprofessional conduct in 
the distribution of advertising matter offensive to the General Land 
Office, and calculated to mislead and unfairly influence prospective 
clients, I have to advise that said recommendation be approved by 
you and that an order of suspension be at once issued. 

G. W. WOODRUFF, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Approved: November 23, 1907. 
JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, 
Secretary, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., October 16, 1907. 


Honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 


Sin: The records of this office show that Mr. Samuel Herrick, attor- 
ney of this city, was admitted to practice, as attorney, before your 
department and its bureaus during the year 1901. 

attention having been called to the fact that facsimile copies of 
a personal letter addressed to Mr Patrick H. Loughran, prepared on 
an official letterhead of your department and of this office, signed by 
the chief, the examiners of mineral claims and contents, and the 
clerks of the Mineral Division, were being circulated as advertising 
matter by Mr. Loughran and the firm of Herrick & Herrick, on the 
24th of September 1 addressed a communication to Mr. Loughran 
directing that he answer on October 7 to the charge of unprofessional 
conduct with respect thereto, and su! uently, my attention having 
been called to what I re ed as equally unprofessional conduct on 
the part of Mr. Samuel Herrick in connection with the printing and 
distribution of the copies of the aforesaid letter, I verbally informed 
Mr. Herrick of my intention of serving him a formal notice to respond 
to charges, and as he indicated a wil 1 that his case be consoli- 
dated and heard 5 that of Mr. Loughran without the for- 
mality of notice on October 4 I addressed to him the following 
communication : 

“In view of your conversation with me some da ago in reference 
to the citation of September 24, 1907, to Mr. Patrick H. Loughran, I 
wish to advise you that I have notified Mr. Loughran that I will hear 
. the matter covered b my letter of the above date on Saturday after- 

pion, 88 5. 1907, at 3 o'clock p. m., in my office in the General 

nd ce. 


„it it is your pleasure that citation be waived in your case and 
you submit to a hea! at the same time covering your connection 
with the matter set out in the letter to Mr. Kongoren, t will be agree- 
able to me to take the matter up concerning both yourself and Mr. 
Loughran at that time.” 

On Saturday the 5th Mr. Herrick appeared, waived service of notice 
and specification of charges, and was heard in his own bebalf as well 
as in connection with Mr. Loughran’s case. 

Ey letter of even date berew!th I bave forwarded to your depart- 
ment my report and recommendations in the case of Mr. Loughran, a 
copy of which I inclose herewith for a more specific statement of the 
case herein against Mr. Herrick. I find that Mr. Herrick associated 
himself on June 21, 1907, with Mr. Patrick H. 8 then a clerk 
in this office, for the practice of mining law, and that conjointly with 
Mr. Loughran during the month of July. 1507. had printed or litho- 
5 a letter. personal in character, addressed to Mr. Loughran, 
while a clerk in the Mineral Division of this office, by bis associates 
and fellow employees and 4 7777 distributed as advertising matter 
copies thereof in conjunction with the business of Herrick & Herrick, 
and that in certain cards and other advertising matter sent out by 
Mr. Loughran and the firm of Herrick & Herrick Mr. Loughran was 
represen in the one instance as “More recently examiner of 
mining claims and contests in the Mineral Division of the General 
Land Office” and in the other as “ Recently examiner of mining claims 
and contests,” whereas in fact Mr. Loughran had never held the po- 
sition of examiner of mineral claims and contests in the General 

Office, which fact Mr Herrick well knew. I further find that 

Mr. Herrick aided and assisted in the printing or lithographing of the 
letter, and in the distribution and circulation of copies thereof, know- 
that the letter was given to his associate, Mr. Loughran, as an 
expression of friendly and rsonal esteem, and that the — —— 
thereof did not intend that the letter should be used for advertising 
purpose by him. but for use only by Mr. Loughran in personal pre- 
sentation. He assented to, if he did not actually rticipate in, the 
distribution of copies of the letter after he was informed that em- 
paare objection had been made to such use of the letter by one of 

e signers. He must have known that the printing or lithographin 
of the letter and the circulation of copies thereof advertising his an 
Mr. Loughran's business was a violation and betrayal of the con- 
fidence reposed in Mr. Laughran by bis former friends and assoclates. 
The records of this office further show that this is not the first time 
Mr. Herrick has been called to ny ag to char; affecting his stand- 
ing as an attorney, and I persona warned him a short time since, 
and the record herein will disclose that I called his attention thereto 
in the hearing in this case, that I would not longer tolerate his 
methods of procuring business before this office. and only desisted 
from recommending action by your department upon his solemn as- 
surance that he would not continue such Improper practices. While 
the extreme action of disbarment might be taken against him, yet in 
view of the fact that he is a young man, and considering the serious 
effect that disbarment would have upon his future prospects and 
would also affect his associates in business, I am unwilling to rec- 
ommend that that step be taken at this time, but am convinced that 
his conduct In these particular cases fully demonstrates the necessity 
of his understanding that he can not continue before your department 
and its bureaus unprofessional practices. 

I, therefore, recommend that he be suspended from practice before 
your department and its bureaus for a period of 60 days and until 
such time thereafter as this office is put in possession of the original 
letter and be has satisfied this office that the lithographs or prints, 
plates or forms, if any, in his possession or in the possession of his 
associates, as well as all copics of the letter in his possession or in 
the possession of his associates, or in any manner under his control, 
have been destroyed and that satisfactory evidence is submitted show- 


ing that he has addressed a letter to all the addressees of the circular 
letter hereinbefore referred to advising them that the printing and 
the clreulation and distribution of the letter were without the authority 
or the knowle or the consent. of the partea signing the letter and 
pet with the disapproval of the Commissioner of the General Land 
ce. 
Very respectfully, 


A. Copy of letter of October 4. 

B. Transcript of testimony at hearing. 

C. Letter from Chief of Field Division Glavls, containing copy of 
letter, card, and other advertising matter. 

D. Copy of report and recommendation in Laughron case. 


— 


R. A. BALLINGER, Commissioner. 


ATRIL 19, 1907. 
Mr, SAMUEL HERRICK, 
ttorney at Law, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Pursuant to charges set forth in letter “P” of February 11, 
1907, wherein it was stated,.in substance, that you were charged with 
fraudulent conduct and a violation of the regulations governing the 
pracne of attorneys before the Department of the Interior in the mat- 
er of securing certain contracts with one McLean, and others, and, in 
ee of your answer to said charges herein filed, under date of 

arch 26, 1907, and, in further pursuance of the hearing thereon had 
before me and the honorable assistant commissioner on the 17th day 
of April, 1907, 1 have to inform you that to the extent of a technical 
violation of rule 9 of said regulations you were found to be lity of 
speculating in relinquishments, and I so hold, but, in view of the cir- 
cumstances fully presented and considered on said hearing, I am of the 
opinion that I am not warranted in either disbarring or suspending you 
from practice, in which the honorable assistant commissioner concurs. 

It is to be understood, however, that this is not to be taken as, in 
any sense, a sanction of any violation of the regulations affecting the 
practice of attorneys before the Interior Department, but, on the con- 
trary, such regulations will be rigidly adhered to. 

Respectfully, : 
R. A. BALLINGER, Commissioner, 
— 


Messrs. OGDEN & SLATER, 
> Thomas, Okla. 


GENTLEMEN: By decision of the 20th instant the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office held Mr. Ogden's entry for cancellation, on the 
contest of Elva V. Seward. In our opinion, an appeal from this decl- 
sion to the Secretary of the Interior ought to be en on your behalf, 
and we should be glad to prosecute such appeal as zour Washington 
counsel. Of course, we have no desire to interfere any way with 
your local counsel (if any you have), but our long experience has 
thoroughly convinced us that every land claimant should have Wash- 
ington co „ who can personally present their case to the officials 


‘of the Interior Department, and who have therefore much better 


chances of success than have attorneys far remote from the National 
Capital. As to our ability. etc., we can refer to Messrs. A. N. Byers, 
of Harrison, Okla.; J. T. Martin, of Ponca, Okla.; E. C. Ballew, of 

Reno, Okla.; C. C. Cleveland, of Leesville, La.; W. A. Wiegand, of 
Great Falls, Mont.; Delmer D. Imus, and Jacob I. Wood, of Kalama 
Wash.; Richard De Haven, of Antelope, Oreg.; Clifford Hales, of 
Rugby; R. C. Butts, of Bowdon; J. V. Law. of Voltaire—all in North 
Dakota; Bernard Cole, of Wagner; Frank Thompson, of Armour; Dr. 
R. C. Kelsey, of White Rock—all in South Dakota —and others; all of 
whose cases we have recently won before the Secretary, reversing the 
commissioner in each; also, to many clients and attorneys in your 
own territory, including Jesse J. Dunn, Esq., of Alva, the president of 
the Oklahoma Bar Association, and to our cousin, Hon. Myron . 
Herrick, of Cleveland, Ohio, the nominee for governor of that State. 

Saris for years made a specialty of public-land practice, particu- 
larly of homestead contests, we belleve we ‘can render you valuable serv- 
ices in an endeavor to have the commissioner's decision reversed, the 
entry sustained, and the contest dismissed. We would prepare and fiie 
the appeal, together with brief in support thereof, and in addition 
would orally argue the case before the Secretary’s legal advisers, if 
necessary, for a retainer of $25 and a further fee of $75, the latter to 
be paid only in the event we succeed in securing favorable decision 
from the Secretary. 

If these terms are satisfactory, kindly let us hear from you at an 
early date, in order that we may immed ately commence efforts to suve 
your homestead. Meantime we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
HERRICK & HERRICK, 


MEMORANDA IN RE SAMUEL HERRICK, ATTORNEY. 


October 28, 1903, Mr. E. G. Spillman, attorney of Kingfisher, Okla., 
addressed this office a communication complaining of the practices of 
Messrs, Herrick & Herrick, and inclosed a letter from this firm to 
Messrs. Ogden & Slater, of Thomas, Okla. (copy of letter attached). 
1 find no press copy of notice of citation to Herrick & Herrick, but on 
the attorney’s docket appears this undated memorandum : 

“Herrick & Herrick, attorneys, Washington, charges by E. G. Spill- 
man, Eureka, Cal. Suares for disbarment, Parties summoned before 


In a letter addressed to Mr. E. G. Spillman, of Kingfisher, Okla.. 
he is informed that Herrick & Herrick were summoned before this 
office to answer to the charges preferred by him and that— 

Mr. Herrick earnestly disclaimed any intentional violation of the 
rules of the office in any unprofessional action as to the rights or 
interest of other attorneys. He expressed regret for having u words 
calculated to create a wrong impression as to his methods.” 

Mr. Splillman’s attention was further called to the fact that Herrick 
& Herrick were very young men and “not so well and full advised 
on the 3 of professional duties and responsibilities as are 
older and more experienced members of the profession.” 

March 14, 1905, Mr. Samuel Herrick was advised by letter “A” of 
the receipt of a communication from the local land office at Chamber- 

in, S. Dak., transmitting affidavits affecting his actions while judge 
of election of the town o Herrick, S. Dak. Mr. Herrick was advised 
that tbe papers were transmitted for the consideration of this office, 
but before taking any action you are requested within a reasonable 
time to file in this office such statements touching the matter as you 
may deem proper,” i 

barges were dismissed in letter “ A" to the register and receiver 
at Chamberlain, 8. Dak., March 28, 1905. 

December 10, 1906, this office advised Mr. Herrick in substance 

that G. W. Seareey of Fort Cobb, Okla, had complained that after 
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his case pending before this office had been decided, Mr. Herrick no- 
tified him of the decision although be bad not been retained as counsel. 
Furthermore, Mr. Herrick had advised Searcey that he had secured 
a favorable decision from this office for him and demanded security for 
an Aprea contingent fee of $100. The records further show that Mr. 
Herrick bad filed appearance for Searcey in this office and had been 
notified of office action by reason of such appearance. In closing this 
case January T, 1907, it was said 

“Tt is clear from your answer and the statements made by Mr. 
Searcey that you did file your appearance and demand 8 of 
fees from Mr. Searcey without being employed by him and without 
rendering sny important services in bis case. Your sworn statement 
that you bonestly believed that you had been employed which were 
believed to be based on certain correspondence, an r. Searcex's re- 
nest that no further action be taken, Induced this office to dismiss 
the matter and close the case.” 

December 15, 1906, Mr. Samuel Herrick was advised that J. k. 
Kelley, attorney. of McCook, Nebr., by letter of December 11, 1906, 
complained of his action in writing certain letters to Mr. Kelley's 
clients, which letters he transmitted, and Mr. Herrick was advised 


from this office— 
This office is not favorably impressed with these methods of prac- 


tice, they being not lu accordance with the practices of ble at- 
torneys before the courts and this department, Within 10 days ps 
are to explain, in writing, the matters herein complained o 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
; Washington, D. O., September 7, 190}. 
SAmvEt. Vidya Pap E 


Esq. 
Attorney at 05 Washington, D, C. 
Sır: On May 4, 1904, you addressed and mailed to Stanislaw 
Czlerniejeski, of Crivitz, Wis., a letter in which you used the following 


language : 

“Noting that you have a homestead contest ing in the General 
Land Office with James W. Henderson, we write to su that we 
should be very glad to represent you therein as your Washington 
counsel, Of course we have not the slightest Intention or desire to 
interfere with your local counsel, if any you have, but our long ex- 
perience has Armily convinced us that every land claimant should be 
supplied with -Washington lawyers. As to our ability, etc, we refer 
you to our cousin, Hon, Myron T. Herrick, Governor of Oblo; to. the 
parties on Inclosed list, all of whose cases (among otbers) we have 
recently won before the Secretary, reversing the commiasioner in each, 
within ey last 16 months; also to many clients and attorneys in your 
own State. 

“ Having for years made a specialty of land practice, particularly of 
homestead cases, I belleve I can render valuable services in an en- 
deavor to have the case finally decided in 8 favor. We would enter 
appearance on your behalf, . and 

oner, and In addition, before the Secretary if the case were 1 
for a retuiner of $25, and a further fee of $50, the latter to paid 
oy Je zae event we succeed in securing favorable decision from the 
e ment, 

5 If these terms are satisfactory, kindly let us bear from you at an 
early date, in order that we can im ately commence work to win 
you this land. Meantime we remain.” 

With this letter you inclosed a jes giving the names and post-office 
addresses of a number of persons, “all of whose cases (among others,” 
you say you “bave recentiy won before the Secretary, reversing the 
commissioner fn each, within the last 16 months.” 

Among the names on this list I find those of B. W. Sharborough, 
Claus Anderson. Jesse J. Murphy, Hon. J. P. McCumber, Hon. F. H. 
Register, and A. B. Huntley, who, after careful search both of the 
records of this office and of the oF ry ey do not appear to have 
been parties to any appeal prosecuted to the tary. 

Your tetter warrants the conclusion that all of the decisions of this 
office, to which you refer, were erroneous and unwarranted by the 
facts before it, and were reversed for that reason when, in fact, some 
of them were not “ reversed,” but were oa modified on the showin, 
of supplemental facts presented lu the first instance to the departmen 
3 submitted for the consideration of the office prior to its 

on. 

John D. Rivers, one of the persons you mention, was a contestant 
in a case against Patrick J. Gerin. but the record fails to show that 
you appeared as attorney for Rivers, 

You are hereby requested to make such explanation in justification 
of your said letter as you may care to submit, in order that this office 
may be fully advised before it takes further action in the matter. 


Vv tfully, 
ee J. H. FIPE 
Acting Commissioner, 


DEPARTMENT OF run INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. O., November 27, 1907. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Mr. Secrerary: In accordance with 59 ope received this ger pone a 
telephone. I return herewith orders of November 23. 1907, direc’ ng 
the ion from practice as attorneys before the department an 
dureuus thereof for = from that date of Samuel Herrick and 
Patrick H. Loughman, of Washington, D. C. 

Very respectfully, 
V. WARNER, 
Commissioner. 


è Novemper 29, 1007, 


REASONS WHY SAMUEL HERRICK SHOULD XOT BE SUSPENDED FROM PRAC- 

TICE BECAUSE OF THE TESTIMONIAL LETTER TO PATRICK H, LOUGHRAN, 

I. Samuel Herrick did not advise such circularization, but strenu- 
ously objected to it, and was only induced by Loughran to permit it 
under protest. 

II. I was much yousest than 4 jatar both in years, in the prac- 
tice of law, and with respect to the Interior Department. I bad never 
been in the Interior Department, whereas Loughran for years 
served satisfaeiorily as a special agent, and as a clerk in several 
divisions of the General Land Office. For these reasons I relied upon 
and trusted te Loughrau's advice. 

111. The entire circularization was under the exclusive control of 
Mr. Loughran, the names and addresses of the recipients being un- 
known to me. I oniy yielded a reluctant permission upon Loughran’s 


le brief before the commis- 


threat to withdraw 
m. if this plan of advertisin 
was not owing to the slightest doubt of the propriety of the letter, but 


from the association before it had fairly com- 
was not adopted. My opposition 


to the expense of circu tion. 

IV. The letter was suggested by Mr. Hetman, 
aminer of mineral claims and contests, and now ief of the Mincral 
Division in the General Land Office, who prepared the original draft 
and approved the letter as completed and dellrered to Mr. Longhran, 
Tho letter was not either suggested or requested by Mr. Loughran, and 
of course not by Mr. Herrick. 

V. The writing of the letter upon the General Land Office headin 
and the addition of the words “Board of Law Review, by E. 
Finney were due entirely to the clerks, and not directly or indirectly 
due to either Loughran or Herrick. 

VI. There is nothing in the phraseology of the letter indicating that 
Mr. Loughran or | possessed the slightest Influence over the minds of 
the signers, or others in the General Land Office. On the contrary 
it expressly refers to a “severance ™ of Mr. Loughran’s personal and 
official relations with them. Such phraseology could not mislead min- 
ing attorneys, mining brok and mining operatore—a body of men 
noted for their intelligence aod shrewdness. 

VII. The letter was tendered Mr. Loughran, accompanied by the oral 
expressions of those who signed It, that he should use it in the West 
. it to mining attorneys and mini operators, to the end 
t he might gain their confidence and secure business from them, 

VIII. The only use to which the letter has been put is the use for 
which it was intended and given. The method of distribution was the 
same for which the testimonial was given and intended, with the slight 
variation that the mails were in part substituted for the personal 
handing of the testimonial. The principle of both was the same, 

IX. Many of the clerks who signed and delivered the testimonial as 
aforesai or the 8 aforesaid, were old and experienced in the 
General nd Office, all of them being the senior of Herrick, and the 
majority of them the senior of 3 In the case of three or 
more of those holding principai tions in the mineral division their 
seniority over Herrick ranged from 30 to 40 years. He had there- 
fore every right to believe there was nothing in the letter calculated 
to deceive or mislead, and he so believed. 

X. As manifesting the good faith in which the latter was used, it 
was not circulnted covertly, but openly, and sent to 70 per cent 
of the Special Service Corps with whom Mr. Loughran was personally 
coua tatea ‘Had there been any {ntention to mislead or deceive, the 
letter would not have been mailed to those very officials of the In- 
terior Department whose duty it is to ferret out deception fn reference 


to public lands, 
XI. No busin of whatsoever character, has been obtained by 
ck through the use of this letter, mining 


then princi ex- 


Loughran or H 2 

case which has been obtained since Mr. Loughran started West was 
from forme whom he personally Interviewed in the West. There- 
fore the conclusion is Irresistible that no one kas been misled or de- 
ceived by the testimonia! or its distribution. 

XII. The reason we used this testimonial was not to deceive or 
mislead. It was to meet and correct an impression existing in cer- 
tain parts of the West and South that Mr. Lougbran was blamable in 
accordance with certain charges made against bim while’ a special 
agent of the Interior Department. charges were investigated 
by Commissioner Ballinger, found diess, and dismissed. It was 
only natural and proper that in commencing the practice of law 
both Herrick and ugbran should desire the erroneous impression 
aforesaid entirely removed. 

XIII. For years tt has been the practice of those severing connec- 
tion with the Interior Department and embarking upon the practice 
of law to advertise their said connection as reason why they are 
especially qualified to conduct cases before the department. Never be- 
fore has criticism been made, to our knowledge, of any means em- 
piore by such rsons, though within the lest three months one 

in the co ce of Secretaries Smith, Francis, Bliss and Hitch- 
cock bad circulated a letter, using by permission the names of all four 
said ex-Secretaries, and submitting the letter to Secretary Hitchcock 
before it was mailed. Mr. Herrick and Mr. Loughran had full knowl- 
edge of this, the former from the lips of Judge Parker himself, and 
had he possessed the slightest doubt of the 1 of the circu- 
larization of the Lougbran testimonial such t would bave been 
resolved favorably to its ase by his knowledge of Secreta Hiteh- 
cock's approval aforesaid, * his high personal and professional opinion 
of Judge Parker, and by the fact that Judge Parker has your con- 
fidence and has been made your private secretary. This reference 
to the Parker letter is made not in a spirit of disapproval thereof, 
but merely for the purpose of estabtishing a precedent supportative 
of the action taken by myself and Mr. 8 A copy of it fs 
submitted as an exhibit hereto. In addition there are submitted other 
letters from otber attorneys who have left the department and ad- 
vertised their connection therewith as a reason for their acquirement 
of land practice. Two of these were merely stenographers in your 
department, yet so far as can de learned there has been no official 
criticism of or charge against them. 

XIV. Criticism was made at the hea because Mr. Herrick had 
not first submitted tbe propriety of such advertising to the honorable 
commissioner ly 1 call attention to the fact that only a few 
months previously I d submitted to the hovorable assistant commis- 
sioner another form of advertising, and ly requested that he 
take up with the honorable commissioner the question of its propriety, 
This he promised to do, but after repeated ingui and after the 
matter had lain before him for a month or more, was unable to 
get any action. I inclose herewith the original envelope which the 
assistant commissioner handed to me in returning the aforesaid 
advertising matter without action or affirmative expression of approval 
or disapproval of it. I use this not in any spirit of criticism of the 
said honorable tant commissioner, as I know full well how onerous 


failure to act in that case 
useless to submit the Loughran testimonial bad I bad the slightest 
doubt of the propriety of the letter, This I did not have. 

XV. in the advertisement of rhis letter, and in Mr. Loughran’s 
expenses In the West, a large amount of money was expended. Less 
than one-sixth of that amount has been received by us as fees in any 
mineral case or matter. The advertisement was a failure from the 


money received — self as fees in 
k: books, correspondence and 
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sort or nature to an examination by any repre- 
rting the above averments. 
for our action aforesaid, I refer you 


office files of e 
sentative of your office as sup 

XVI. As another preceden 
to the law book known as the “ Mineral Digest.“ copies of which are 
in the official library of your office, and copies of which may be found 
through the West. This work was Be and edited by “Horace F. 
Clark, land and mining attorney, Washington, D. C.; C. C. Heltman, 
assistant chief, Mineral Division, General Land mes; Charles F. 
Consaul, examiner of mining claims and contests, General Land Of- 
fice.” The work was largely prepared from the office files of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, and largely within the confines of the Interior Depart- 
ment Building, though whether within office bours or not, I have no 
positive information. Clark's name as a mi attorney, employed 
with tbe names of his coauthors and their official positions, gave and 
give a quasi-official approval to the work, with a resulting favorable 
Advertisement of the practice of Horace F. Clark. Whether entirely 
from this or not, the fact remains that be has and for sev- 
erai years bas had, a larger individual percentage of mining cases 
before the General Land Office and your office than any other attor- 
ney. Moreover, Mr. Heltman did on the day of our hearing in this 
case acknowledge that he still retains a proprietary {futerest in the 
book, and has received royalties from sales thereof within N s 
Furthermore, Mr. Clark, the couuthor with Mr. Heltman, has thin 
a year stated an intention of publishing a new edition. 

vi. The aforesaid Mr. Heltman bas within the past three months 
been promoted by you to be Chief of the Mineral Division of the Gen- 
eral nd Office, abd I presume that the contemplated new edition will 
bear bis present official desigoation. 

XVIIL 1 never learned that criticisms of or charge against Mr. 
Heitman for bis aforesaid action bad been made, except his admission 
at the bearing that one of the ex-Secretaries had reprimanded him, 
but Mr. Clark was for bis action never disbarred or suspended for one 
instant before your department, and the said alleged reprimand did 
not have the effect of withdra the book from circularization 91 
ending the advertisement of Mr ark’s business, or influence Mr, 
Heltman to withdraw bis pecuniary interest therein. 

XIX. Your action under consideration would be a total departure 
from action of previous Secretaries with regard to professional adver- 
tising. It is, I submit with all respect, arduak to place upon me the 
burden of this change of ruling, when otber attorneys equally or more 
Dlamable are exempt from punishment. 

XX. No precedent for suspension from practice upon such a nud 
as the charge against me can be found in the records of any depart- 
ment of the Government, por has it been possible after the closest 
scrutiny of the reports of the courts of the various States to find any 
case even analogous to it The law force in the General Land Office, 
when directed by the honorable commissioner to examine the prece- 
dents, were unable to develop even a remotely analogous case, and 
rested their judgment against us upon the decision in the Colorado 
courts, disbarring an attorney who in bis cards stated an ability to 
secure divorces “quietly and without err ate 2 

XXL Although suspension from practice is not disbarment, it is 
confused with that in the public mind. 


of a practice netting me more than $12,000 per annum, which I have 


built up by constant. bard, and laborious work of years; it would result 
In my oss of professional business and social It would prac. 
tically debar me from election to any public office. It would stand as 


a against my name and a blot upon my family record. 
Further than this, it would seriously affect, if not destroy, the patent 
Herrick. Herrick & Kent; also the Post Office ore 
& Christensen. Peale Herrick (my brother), 


a perpetual sti 


and the 
sbarred from practice before the 
courts, and would result in irreparable injury to a large amount of 
business which I am now conducting before the department, and 
which in due course should be determined within the next 60 days. 
This includes not only the representation of railroad. mining. electric 
power, irrigation, and other corporations, but likewise and more 
especially numerous ‘ndividual clients, poor homesteaders on the public 
domain, and others whom I am called upon to vin eet 

While this memorandum is prepa rimarily for the purpose of 

aring a change of your judgment in so far as it affects me, and while 

r. Loughran has written Mr ruff be bar no further state- 
ment to make, yet I respectfully submit that he likewise should rot be 
punished by any suspension any of the arguments above advanced 
as to myself apply to him likewise. 

With entire confidence that you will, with this new data before you, 
reconsider thoroughly the whole subject and change your conclusion 
therein, I respectfully submit this memorandum. 

Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL HERRICK. 


Wasutnoton, D. C., February 21, or. 
Mr. Joux D. Rivers, 
Chamberlain, 8. Dak. 

My Dran, Sin: After several years’ e rience in the Interior De- 
8 ag 9 principal examiner of land claims and contests in the 

eneral Land Office. an assistant attorney in the office of the Assistant 
Attorney General and chief of the Lands and Railroads Division in 
the office of the Secretary of the interior. | have decided to sever my 
connection with the department apoul April 8 to open a law office in 
het Ness ig and resume the practice of my profession. 
sith tees ve special attention to matters arising under the public 

AWS, 


th agricultural and mineral; the several right-of-way acts; 
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the national reclamation act; and to practice before the Supreme Court 
and the various executive artments. 

I refer you by permission to Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the following ex-Secretaries of the Interior: Hon. Cor- 
nellus N. Bliss, New York City; Hon. David R. Francis, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hon. Hoke Smith Atlanta, Ga. 

Very respectfully, 
James I. Parker, 
221 Florida Avenue NW. 


{Paul E. Sleman, attorney and counselor at law, 515 Colorado Building.] 
Wasurnxcton, D. C., October 25, 1906. 
J. D. RIVERS, 


Attorney at Law, Chamberlain, & Dak. 


Drar Sir: The writer has recently severed an official connection with 
the Secretary's office of the Department of the Interior of several years’ 
duration In order to enter upon active practice in this city. 

As you will readily appreciate, my experience of several years In the 
Secretary's office enabled me to thoroughly familiarize myself with 
the heer before the Interior Department and especially fitted me to 
intelligently represent 2 interests before that department in land, 
mining, irrigation, and Indian matters. 

It in connection with an business you may have before the Interior 
or other departments of the Government in Washington, you desire 
the jntelligent assistance of Washington counsel, I shall be very glad to 
hear po Jou 

Jery truly, yours, 
PauL E. SLEMAN. 


— 


(Harry F. Lerch, attorney and counselor at law, 1320 F Street NW. I 
Wasnincton, D. C., May 25, 1906. 
INo. 575 Rivers, Esq., z 


ttorney at Law, Chamberlain, 8. Dak, 

Dear Sin: In connection with your cases before the General Land 
Office and the Department of the Interior I to sny that I have just 
resigued from a gonto in the office of the Secretary of the Interior 
to euter upon the pacura of law before the executive departments 
and the courts of this jurisdiction. 

a apes 2 . eee in the handling of land and mineral cases 
qualifies me for the prosecution of all appeals in the Interior Depart- 
ment as well as any matters concerning the public lands and Indian 
rights and contests. 

if you desire able Washington counsel in any matters requiring 
prompt and careful attention in the departments, in the courts, and in 
patent and copyright matters, I shall be pleased to hear from you. 

Very truly, yours, 
Harry F. LERCH, 


— 


{Woodford D. Harlan, attorney at law, 1520 Ninth Street NW.! 
. WASHINGTON, D. C., June 26, 1907. 
severed my connection with the General Land Office, in 
Washington. . C., after a service therein for than 20 years as in- 
tor of United States land offices and surveyors general, examiner 
of contested cases, and as chief of the Special Agcnts Division, I offer 
my services to the panne in the beef that my liong and varied ex- 
rience can be utilized to the advantage of those having business 
fore the Land Department. 
I assure personal and prompt attention to all business entrustcd to 
my care. 
Correspondence solicited, 
Very respectfully, 


Sm: Havin 


W. D. HARLAN. 


[Victor H. Wallace, attorney at law, 472 Louislana Avenue NW., 
Room 11, Gunton Building. 1 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As there is considerable land business in your State, it Is possible that 
qe may have matters before the General Land Office or the Secretary of 
he Interior in this city requiring the ald of a local attorney. If so, 
1 shail be glad to represent you. 

1 was formerly emptoyed under the General Land Office, and since en- 
gaging in the active practice of law have made a specialty of contest 
and other land cases. 

In al, caxcs sent me by attorneys from the States I remit the for- 
warding attorney one-third of cy! own fees, 

i refer to card in Sharp & Alleman, page 1296. T shall be glad at 
any time to answer any inguiries you may care to make regard the 
status of cases in which you are interested or any other business you 
may have before the Government departments. 

Very truly, 
Victor H. Wattacs, 


Decemner 21, 1907. 


Samvet Hunniex, Bsq. 
Ouray Builatng, Washington, D. C, 

Sm: I have considered your memorandum of November 29, giving 
reasons for not panang you from practice. 1 have gone over your 
case with tha: of Mr. P H. Loughran, your partner. Your suggestion 
that you were led into this action by Mr. ughran dors not in the 
least appeal to me. You were as fuily capable as he to know whether 
there was impropriety in the action complained of. I find that several 
times you have been calied before the General Land Ollice to answer 

uestions riding alleged impropriety on your part in practice before 

t ofre, he iactts in this dase show that your familiarity with the 
regulations was such that you should not attempt to plead ignorance 
nor the excuse that you were advised by some one else. 

The instance you cite in paragraph 13 as a precedent for your action, 
namely, the letter issued by James l, Parker, is wholly inapplicable to 
the facts in your case. There is not only nothing in common between 
the two cases. but with Mr. Parker, he obtained from the Secretary 
of the department permission to use a letter of recommendation after 
a full explanation to him of the Lega apy! for which he intended to use It. 

The use intended by you and Mr. Loughran was not disclosed to 
the persons who signed the letter. and the form in which the letter 
was published—namely, a photolithograph sbowing the official heading 
of the paper of the Land Office—shows to me very clearly that it was 
your intention to use n ‘etter which was intended solely as a personal 
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recommendation as though it were an official ition of your al 
ability. This fact alone would tend to mislead the ordinary cla t 
by giving bim the impression that your firm had more than usual in- 
fluence or connection with the General Land Office, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that such was your intention in so using that letter. 

I * very fully the serious injury disbarment would mean to 
you. y original intention was to suspend you from practice for a 
pe of GO days, bat, after conference with Commissioner Ballinger, 

have determined not to suspend you provided you take the following 
action, which in part Is what you suggest in paragraph 22 of your 
memorandum : 

That you immediately prepare and hand to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office a letter acknowledging your misconduct and of 
apology for the same, satisfactory to the commissioner, and at the 
same time surrender to the commissioner the original letter of recom- 
mendation, which was 6 and copies thereof distributed 
by you and your partner, Mr. Loughran. You are further informed, 
in view of the abandonment of the order of suspension contemplated, 
that any further misconduct on your part in your practice before the 
General Land Office or any bureau of this department will be considered 
as sufficient cause for your immediate disbarment. 

Respectfully, 


JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, 
Secretary. 


{Samuel Herrick, counselor at law, Westory Building, Washington.) 


Jaxuary 9, 1908. 
Hon. R. A. BALLINGER, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Having been heretofore, on the 4th day of October, 1907, cited 
to appear before you to show cause why I should not be suspended or 
disbarred from practice as an attorney before the et gb ony of the 
Interior, its offices and bureaus, and, having appear before you on 
October 5, 1907. in response to said citation, and, baving then and 
there waived service of specifications of charges and having been duly 
heard before you and thereafter recommendations pursuant to said 
hearing having been submitted to the honorable Secretary of the Inte- 
rior by ic. and the honorable Secretary of the Interior, on the 22d 
day o ovember, 1907, having made an order suspending me from 

ractice before the Department of the Interior. Its offices and bureaus, 
‘or a period of 60 days, and upon application thereafter made by me 
to the honorable Secretary, and upon further consideration, the bon- 
orable Secretary having directed, as shown by his letter of December 
21, 1907. prior to said order of suspension being promulgated, that my 
suspension be abandoned, conditioned upon my preparing and handin 
you a letter acknowledging my misconduct In the premises and o 
apology to 1 for the same, sa eye to you, and at the same time 
causing to surrendered to you the original letter of recommendation 
which was photolithograph and copies thereof distributed by me 
and my partner, Mr. Vatrick H. Loughran: now, therefore. In pursu- 
ance of the foregoing and in full compliance with the conditions and 
instructions of the honorable Secretary. | have caused to be returned 
to you said original letter of recommendation and fully acknowledged 
the impropriety of its use and distribution. as made by myself and 
Mr. Loughran, with the statement that such photolitkegraphed copies 
as remained in the on of myself and Mr. Loughran have been 
destroyed, and tender my apologies for any impropriety or wrong- 
doing in the premen and in all things stand ready and willing to 
abide by the direction of the honorable tary, as contained in said 
letter of December 21, 1907. 

Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL HERRICK. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] is recognized for 45 minutes. x 
BANKING AND CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, in contemplating a purely eco- 
nomic prablem, especially one of a complex nature, I have never 
been able to believe that the solution of it could be helped or 
hastened by the application of partisan political considerations. 
For this reason it never entered my mind during the discussions 
incident to the preparation and passage by Congress of the 
banking and currency bill to inquire whether or not any pro- 
vision of the measure would preve popular or distasteful to any 
particular element of the community; I merely sought to con- 
vince myself that the thing was sound and right and would 
satisfy the reasonable demands of commerce. For this reason 
I have not been much disposed in the three years which have 
elapsed since the ennetmest of the measure by the Sixty-thira 
Congress to treat the achievement in a spirit of partisan 
exultation. Perhaps I have made as many as 50 expositions of 
the law before trade bodies, bankers’ associations, economic 
societies, and universities throughout the country without once 
introducing in any address one word of a political description. 
Indeed, only once, and that very recently on n. strictly political 

“occasion, have I moderately departed from this conception of 
the right way to present the story of the great reformation 
three years ago in the banking and currency system of the 
United States. To my mind the least consequential fact has 
been the personal or political identity of the proponents of the 
Federal reserve act. The most important fact has been the 
act itself. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Latterly, however, we have had no little provocation to a 
rather different sort of treatment. Persons who had no part in 


effecting the reform of our banking and currency system—per- 
sons who, in fact, did all they could to obstruct and defeat it— 
and public journals which have no particular concern with the 
truth of what they say if they may hope to score a partisan ad- 
vantage by saying it, have manifested a distinctly menducious 
tendency beth as to the genesis of the legislation and as to its 
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effect. This reproach, I surmise, fits more exactly their delib- 
erate misrepresentation of the effects of the new system than 
their talk about its origin. I think this, because the facts, 
statistical and otherwise, relating to the operations of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are readily accessible to anyone who will take 
the time to examine them and the pains to make reasonable 
deductions from them, whereas the derivation of fundamental 
ideas is something not so easily ascertained. 
NO RESPONSIBLE PARTY ASSAULT, 


There has been no responsible party assault on the Federal 
reserve act. The Republican national convention at Chicago in 
July said not one word in condemnation of it nor intimated the 
slightest criticism of any provision of it. This omission, in the 
circumstances, by a body that assailed every other legislative 
performance of the opposing party was tantamount to a sub- 
stantial approval of the act. But recently individual Re- 
publican politicians, wiser in their own conceit than the assem- 
bled leaders of their party, have ventured to carp and cavil. 
Their comment has been fugitive and not in any sense precise, 
It has been turgid and in no degree discreet. In the measure 
that these critics have manifested petty partisan zeal, to that 
extent they have exhibited an ignorance of the legislation as 
amusing as it is dense. [Applause on the Democratic side.! As 
iong as they directed their declamation to the uninitiated citi- 
zens of their country crossroads it did not much interest me, 
however much it may have misinformed their constituents. But 
now, since these trifling sophists persist in repeating one 
another's fables about the Federal reserve act and inserting 
their prevarications in the ConeresstonaL Recorp, to be read, 
possibly, by people who are none the less worthy because they are 
credulous, this would seem an opportune time to make an end 
of such political gasconade. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
This is particularly the case when we find so good and guile- 
less a gentleman as the Republican candidate for President of 
the United States accepting and echoing the mummery of his 
congressional tomtits. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! If 
Mr. Hughes would give more heed to the real leader of his 
party here, a man of good perception and intellectual force, and 
pay less attention to these rhetorical dirt daubers, his next 
transcontinental tour might less likely turn out to be another po- 
litical and ethical tragedy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

WARNINGS UNNEEDED, 


Generally these individual and journalistic attacks on the 
Federal Reserve System have taken on the guise of the faint 
praise which amounts to damnation. When this has not heen 
so the political commentators have conceded the soundness and 
incalculable usefulness of the system only to appropriate for 
the Republican Party the credit of having “ blazed the way and 
furnished the pattern” in the report of the Aldrich Monetary 
Commission. Even so, Mr. Speaker, and there comes crashing 
down upon the Republican Party the scriptural condemnation 
against the culprit of neglected opportunity, against the un- 
pardonable perversity of those who might live in the light, but 
naturally prefer the darkness. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Time and again the warning to the Republican Party 
appeared in the nature of financial convulsions that shook the 
very foundations of our commercial and industrial establish- 
ments, precipitating ruin in nearly every place and causing 
distress to nearly every human being throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Yet no permanent relief ever came; no 
line of remedial legislation was ever written. 

WISE ADVICE REJECTED. 

The wise men of the Republican Party frequently plead for 
relief. but were overborne by the politicians, Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury under McKinley, came to Washington 
in 1908 to admonish his party leaders here that the Aldrich 
emergency mukeshift was “a dangerous narcotic to lull the 
Nation into a sleep from which it would awaken In agony.” 
But permanent legislation was thrust aside and the Republican 
chairman of the House Banking and Currency Committee was 
turned out and discredited because he dared attempt a scheme 
which threatened the supremacy of concentrated wealth, Like- 
wise, Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Taft, repeatedly tpld his party in Congress that Federal banking 
lnws literally nationalized panics and urged the leaders to 
postpone the remedy no longer. He told his party iu this 
Capitol that the catastrophe of 1907 was “a gratuitous panic.“ 
that the financial system under which we were then living would 
* not only not prevent a panic, but make it inevitable,“ Not only 
so; he charged the Government with “ exclusive responsibility“ 
for the commercial, industrial, and social disasters which flow 
from panics, “ This responsibility is fixed,” said Mr. MacVeagh, 
“and ought to be frankly recognized and acknowledged. ‘The 
people are helpless, and there can be no relief until Congress 
acts.” 


1916. 
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THE LURID WAY TO BANKING REFORM. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there was no action; and the wretched 
pretense exigently put forward now to the effect that the 
Aldrich Monetary Commission “blazed the way for banking 
and currency reform“ is a pure invention obviously designed 
to extenuate incompetency, to mitigate heedlessness, to excuse 
political cowardice, and to filch credit for labor which other men 
of another party performed. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The way to banking and currency reform under a Demo- 
erntie administration was “ blazed” by financial conflagratious 
under Republican administrations, the lurid flames of which 
had licked up the substance of American business men and the 
fierce ravages of whieh had devoured the profits of American 
industry until the losses entailed and the misery which ensued 
had exceeded human approximation. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side. | ; 

No serious contention on any subject was ever made with less 
foundation in fact or that was easier of absolute disproof than 
the assertion that the Aldrich Monetary Commission bluzed 
the way for Democratic banking and currency reform. Aside 
from my own intimate knowledge of the history of the Federal 
reserve act, and apart frum the very inherent differences in the 
principles. purposes, and processes of the bunking and currency 
system which it provides and that which the ‘ate Senator 
Aldrich and his associates devised, the evidence which may be 
presented in confutation of the assertion in point is conclusive 
beyond dispute, 4 

FIVB YEARS LOST. 

The Aldrich Monetary Commission blazed no way and fur- 
nished no pattern for banking and currency reform under the 
Wilson administration. The Monetary Commission cost the 
Government nearly $300,000—the exact amount being $287,- 
259.35—and delayed the enactment of comprehensive banking 
and currency legislation for five years and a half. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GLASS. If the gentleman will get me time. I will yield. 
T have only 45 minutes, but I will yield to the gentleman for a 
question, 

Mr. BENNET. I merely want to ask the gentleman if the 
report of the so-called Aldrich Commission was not a unanimous 
report signed by Democrats and Republicans alike? 

Mr. GLASS. It was signed by one Democrat, I hate to admit, 
who never read a line of it before he authorized his signature 
to be attavhed to it. How many cases of this sort there were, I 
do not know. 

Of the expenditure indicated, $102.357.37 was spent in assem- 
bling a library of 26 volumes of 12.000 pages and in procuring 
monographs from various persons having more or less familiar- 
ity with economics. The library may be useful to philosophers 
and monetary historinns, and the monographs may be interest- 
ing to those who have time to spend in the cloister, but I venture 
nothing In saying that not one volume of the costly library 
nor one essay among the expensive monographs was essential 
to the work of preparing or enacting legislation for the reforma- 
tion of the banking and currency system of the United States. 
Every work in the library thus assembled which could in any 
practical sense be utilized in the fabrication of a banking and 
currency bill such as the Monetary Commission proposed or 
such as the Congress subsequently passed was readily accessible, 
without a penny’s charge, to any member of the commission 
or to any Member of Congress interested in the subject. And 
I may say that I have not talked with a member of the Mone- 
tury Commission or a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of either branch of Congress which dealt with the 
question who was willing to say that he had fonnd it necessary 
to consult. any volume of this vast library with which he was 
not familiar long befere the appointment of the Monetary 
Commission. 

I wonid be willing to wager my congressional salary for a 
year against a day's vacation that not two members of the 
Monetary Commission itself nur of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate or House ever thumbed one-fifth of 
the volumes of this library; and these be might easily have 
obtained without getting from under the dome of the Capitol. 
Hence I assert that no way was “ blazed” here for the propo- 
nents of the Federal reserve act. [Applause on the Democratic 
side, 

J PARTISAN MISREPRESENTATION, 

In the other branch of Congress, even oftener than here, 
within the month many astonishingly inaccurate stutements 
have been made with respect to the Federal reserve act and the 
Federal Reserve System. It has been asserted repeatedly that 
“ three-fourths of the Federal reserve act was taken from the 
bill of the Aldrich commission, and that many of its provisions 
are bodily reproductions of the Aldrich bill.” These statements 


are made in a partisan spirit and for immediate partisan effect, 
without reference to the truth. They are. as a mutter of fact, 
utterly false and susceptible of easy disproof. 

There is not one fundamental idea of the Aldrich bill which 
is distinctly original with the framers of that measure nor are 
there many essential ideas of the Federal reserve act which had 
not been, in some guise, considered and discussed long before 
either the Aldrich bill or the Federal reserve act was exactly 
conceived. The zone system of the Fowler Federal reserve bank 
bill, the Muhlemann central reserve bank plan, even the scheme 
of the Indianapolis Monetary Commission of 1898, and the de- 
vice of the American Bankers’ Association of a luter date, might 
better be appealed to in the citation of similitudes than the 
scheme of the Aldrich bill. Very much more to the point than 
any of these might be adduced the orgunization and practices of 
the great clearing houses of the commercial centers of the coun- 
try; for it was right here that the generic idea of the Federal 
Reserve System had its birth, and from this base the structure 
was erected with all its lateral parts. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Both the Aldrich central bank bill and the Federal 
reserve act merely sought to apply the accepted principles of 
cooperative banking to the conditions, the usages, and prevailing 
spirit of the banking community of the United States. And that 
the Federal reserve act accomplished the purpose in a vastly 
safer and more satisfactory way than the Aldrich bill is evt- 
denced for one thing by the fact that the Republican national 
eonvention of 1912 did not dare approve the Aldrich bill, while 
the Republican national convention of 1916 did not dare condemn 
the Federal reserve act. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


ALDRICH BILL DANGEROUS TO COUNTRY, 


Moreover, so manifestly dangerous and contrary to the 
genius of democratic institutions was the Aldrich scheme of 
monetary reform that not only did the Republican Party re- 
fuse to accept it, not only did the Democratic Party openly 
reject it, but the Progressive Party, which nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt for President and polled 4,000,000 votes, characterized 
it as a scheme “ to place the currency and credit system of the 
Unitel States in private hands, not subject to effective public 
control.“ Furthermore, not a Republican Member of either 
House of the Congress dared propose the Aldrich bill, now so 
vainly applauded here and elsewhere in the Capitol as a sub- 
stitute for the Federal reserve bill. Not only so, but not one 
of the three surviving Republican Senators who were members 
of the Aldrich Monetary Commission, Messrs. Penrose, Burton, 
and Werks, seemed willing to present for consideration that 
imperialistic scheme to seize the banking business of the United 
States and to monopolize the note-issuing function of our 
national banking system. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Indeed, on December 1, 1913, the then Senator from Ohic [Mr. 
Burton] proposed a bill of his own, as radically different from 
the Aldrich bill as the Aldrich bill is from the Federal reserve 
act. It was a bill to create a central bank to be owned by the 
people of the United States and operated by the Government at 
Washington, and not a bank to be owned and operated by a 
chosen tribe of bankers for their own profit and to make supreme 
their own power for an apparent period of 50 years but in reality 
for an eternity. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

IGNORANCE OR MBNDACITY, 

Mr. Speaker, I challenge gentlemen who recklessly assert 
that “three-fourths of the Federal reserve act was taken from 
the Aldrich bill” to confirm their statement by credible evi- 
dence, or stand accused in the Recorp of shameful ignorance or 
partisan misrepresentation, whichever indictment they may 
better relish or deserve. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
I challenge them to show one-fourth or any part of the Aldrich 
bill not common to nearly every comprehensive cooperative 
banking scheme proposed in many years that has been trans- 
ferred bodily or otherwise to the Federal! reserve act, impliedly 
or in text. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Why do not 
they present their parallelisms? Why do they not specifically 
cite the identical features which would give a semblance of 
verity to their utterly unsubstantiated assertions? It is be- 
cause they know they can not do it that they have never even 
attempted to justify their perversions by a presentation of the 
facts or by contrasting the various provisions of the two meas- 
ures. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


l NO FUNDAMENTAL RESEMBLANCES, 

Aside from the technique familiar to all banking and cur- 
rency schemes and excluding from the computation the nomen- 
clature that inevitably applies to descriptions of commercial 
paper and discount operations of banks, there are few features 
of resemblance in the two plans. As 1 have already said, they 
differ in principle, in purpose, and in processes; and if these 
inherent ilarities, radical as they are, were not in theni- 
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selves sufficiently obvious to prove the case, I could summon a 
witness whose competency and credibility would not be ques- 
tioned even by those who have more concern for partisan ad- 
vantage than they have for historical truth. 

The late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich was chairman of the 
National Monetury Commission. It may be assumed that he 
knew pretty well what were the underlying principles of the 
bill presented to Congress by that commission. Likewise it 
may be assumed that Mr. Aldrich was fairly familiar with 
the text of the bill itself. which he is supposed to have drafted 
with the assistanc: of the commission's experts. It will not 
be denied in any quarter that the Rhode Island Senator, for 
years chairman of the Finance Committee of the upper branch 
of the Congress, hud an intimate knowledge of the provisions 
of the Federal reserve act. Indeed. he had a mind so accus- 
tomed to financia! analyses and a discernment usually so clear 
thut he was universally regarded as a master among pub- 
licists. His very name attached to the Aldrich bank bill 
caused thousands of American bankers to swallow his proposed 
remedy without asking or knowing or apparently caring how 
much poison it contained. 

On October 15, 1913. before the Academy of Political Science 
in New York City, Mr. Aldrich delivered an address on“ Bank- 
ing reform in the United States.“ It occupies 62 printed pages 
in the record of proceedings, and was devoted. almost in its 
entirety. to an examination of the major provisions of the 
banking and currency bill passed by the House and subsequently 
enacted into law as the Federal reserve act. If anybody who 
is too simpie to differentiate for himself the inherent con- 
trarities of the Aldrich bill and the Federal reserve act will 
rend this address he will quickly see that Mr. Aldrich did 
not make the inscrutible blunder of relating the one measure 
to the other If anybody who knows better, but has preferred 
for brazen partisan reasons to ascribe the paternity of the 
Federal reserve act. or any major purt of it. to the Monetary 
Commission or to Mr. Aldrich. he may bave a sufficient sensi- 
bility to realize just how asnumed of himself he should be for 
the imposture he has sought to practice upon the public. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] 

SENATOR ALDRICH’S BITTERNESS. 

Mr. Aldrich, so at variance with his ordinary style of cool, 
deliberate, and circumspect speech, grows so unreasonably 
vehement in his criticism of the essential provisions of the 
Federal reserve act, so harsh in his judgments and unsparing in 
his characterizations as to suggest the supposition that. on this 
oceasion at least, he had emulated the example of that British 
prime minister who some years ago was reported to have unhesi- 
tatingly confessed to delivering speeches at certain functions 
which had been prepared for him because he had not the time 
to spare from more vital concerns to prepare the addresses 
himself. In reading this address by Mr. Aldrich over and over 
aguin I have as often wondered if its intemperate zeal in criti- 
cism, its positive violence in denunciation of the chief features 
of the Federal Reserve System might not be imputed to some 
disappointed academician among those who were paid large 
fees to contribute ideas to legislative problems which were re- 
jected as either dangerous or chimerical. Apart from the im- 
petuosity und the fierceness of the address by Mr. Aldrich. for- 
eign to his habit of debate, the production betrayed a tedium of 
literary and historical research and a preceptive, scholastic 
flavor that revealed the Rhode Island Senator in a different 
rôle from that in which I had observed him for many years, 

ALDRICH'’S SWEEPING ATTACK ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

At all eyents, it will readily be observed that Mr. Aldrich in 
that New York address assailed every essentiul feature of the 
Federal reserve act. He attacked (1) the regional organiza- 
tion of the system as contrasted with his central bank plan, find- 
ing fault with every detail of the scheme of operating the divi- 
sional banks. With the incisiveness of a trained. satirist he 
(2) ridiculed and, with the indignation of an irritated states- 
man, he literally screamed at the note-issue provision of the 
bill, bedecking it with vituperative epithets such as “ fintism ™ 
and “ greenbackism” and“ Bryanism.” He (3) bitterly criti- 
cized the estublishment of the Federal Reserve Board as an 
irresponsible central bank with extraordinary powers improvi- 
dently granted.. He (4) berated these various powers sepa- 
rately and collectively. predicting that their exercise would tend 
to a financial oligarchy. He (5) denounced the bond-refunding 
feuture, predicting tremendous losses to the banks and suggest- 
ing the probability of an utter destruction of the entire national 
banking system. He (6) condemned the rediscount require- 
ments as inflationary te the last degree. He (7) railed at the 
open market section of the act as viciously accentuating the 
power of the reserve banks to inflate the currency by issuing 
inadequately secured notes. He (8) savagely assailed every 
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reserve feature of the bill, particularly the fundamental idea of 
withdrawing the reserve funds of the country frum the great 
money centers. He (9) deplored the apparent purpose of the 
bill to make the reserve banks active institutions in competi- 
tion with the great banks of the large cities, with the consequent - 
severance of long-established business relations. He (10) 
charged that no provision was made to promote foreign trade. 
He (11) attacked the redemption features of the bill as utterly 
insufficient and decrepit. He (12) deplored the proposition to 
establish a system of bank clearances. He (13) predicted that 
the shifting of reserves would create intense confusion and 
bring ubout momentarily a destructive contraction of commercial 
redits. He (14) deprecated the reduction of reserve require- 
ments as wholly useless and undesirable, prophesying that it 
would lead to indefinite and destructive inflation. He (15) 
insisted that the statutory interest rate throughout the country 
should be uniform everywhere, and severely condemned the 
power given to the reserve board to differentiate conditions or 
circumstances. He (16) commented adversely on the failure 
to limit the amount of discounts which member banks might 
make. He (17) censured desperately the plan of Government 
deposits. He (18) charged that unexpected favors were accorded 
bankers in great centers. He (19) suid the bill was“ socialistic” 
in its features of Government control. He (20) pronounced the 
bill unconstitutional in its grants of power. Finally, ascribing 
paternity of the bill to two Virginians, he (21) appealed to the 
utterances of John Marshall and to Prof. George Tucker, friend 
and biographer of Jefferson, to rebuke these improvident sons 
of that Commonwealth who, “ while they have not ignored the 
lessons of experience, are apparently afraid to make their legis- 
lation conform to its teachings on account of the declarations of 
a party platform.” 
AN IMPUDENT CLAIM, 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Aldrich Monetary 
Commission, the author of the Aldrich banking und currency 
bill for the establishment of a central bunk. owned and con- 
trolled by bankers, heedlessly and passionately ranged through 
every section of the Federal reserve bill, condemning it un- 
sparingly and denouncing every fundamental feature of it in- 
temperately. Scarcely one provision of the measure escaped his 
bitter excoriation. And yet this is the man, because he was a 
Republican. and because a presidential election is imminent, 
who we are impudently told now furnished 75 per cent of the 
Federal reserve act—and we are told this in face of the fact 
that Mr. Aldrich himself. as may easily be seen, did not leave 
a single essential provision of the act as it stands untouched 
by his furious condemnation. : 

It will be observed that I have not undertaken to controvert 
the criticisms of the late Senator from Rhode Island; the event 
is confutation suficient. The evil predictions ventured, it would 
seem in a mood of incredible exasperation, have not come true 
and will not come true; and it is a commentary upon the 
futility of impatient prophecy to cite now the fact that the 
Federal reserve system, under the terms of the act and the 
administration of the central board. has been so free from in- 
flationary tendencies and from auy excess of arbitrary uu- 
thority that a close collaborator with Mr. Aldrich in the prepara- 
tion of his central bank bill has recently, as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, importunately urged the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Congress to make broader and more 
imperative the powers of the board and to give the reserve 
banks greater facilities for expansion in both the domestic and 
foreign fields of operation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
This the Congress hus recently done. and I think wisely, 

MORE FALSE STATEMENTS. 

Mr. Speaker, I have an unutteruble detestation of the habit 
which some politicians exhibit of perpetually blaring in a 
political way about all of our legislative transactions, and I 
have likewise a pity for the man who has not any higher 
aspiration or better occupation than to be beating a political 
tom-tom in season and out. I am provoked to say this for the 
reason that occasionally in this House and frequently in the 
other branch of Congress recently there has been evinced a 
distinctly partisan purpese to diseredit the Federal Reserve 
System for no other reason than that it was adopted by a 
Democratic Congress under a Democratie administration. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.]! It has been falsely stated that 
these reserve bunks have not done enough business to pay house 
rent; that but two of the banks had ever paid a dividend; that 
their “cost to the Government has been 51.634.000.“ and other 
things of a kindred sort, as untrue as they are absurd. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The Republicun Senator who charged that the system had 
cost the Government more than one and a half million dollars 
is the same distinguished gentleman who said that the act was 
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75 per cent the work of the Republican Party. His mind appears 
to be awry, for he does not seem to realize that his various state- 
ments taken together constitute a shameful indictment of his 


own party. The fact is the most charitable thing that may be 
suid about this sort of braying is that gentlemen who indulge 
in it know nothing about the Federal Reserve System; they have 
not even reud the act. The system does not “cost the Govern- 
ment“ a penny. Every dollar of expense is assessed against 
the member banks of the system; the salary of every official and 
attaché, from governor of the Federal Reserve Board to the 
janitor of a Federal reserve bank, is paid by the banks. Con- 
gress appropriated $100,000 at the beginning for the preliminary 
expense of organization; but, as I recall, $35,000 of that amount 
was not expended. 5 : 

Every one of the statements that I have quoted, as well as 
many others, is—I hope not deliberately—untrue. As will be 
seen frum a statement which I shall append to my remarks, 
5 of the 12 regional banks have declared dividends at varying 
rates, and the last official bulletin, for the month of June, 1916, 
shows that all 12 of the regional reserve banks for the preceding 
six months had an excess of earnings over expenses amounting 
to $804,510. Eleven of the banks contributed to this surplus, 
only one showing a slight deficiency. For the month of June 
itself all 12 banks showed a considerable excess of earnings 
over expenses and a balance applicable to dividends in each 
case, ranging from 1.6 per cent in one bank to the maximum of 
7.1 per cent, while the average rate for all 12 banks was 4 per 
cent. A study of the operations of the Federal Reserve System, 
if it would not prove interesting, might prove astonishing to 
some Republican statesmen who do not find it necessary or con- 
venient or desirable to ascertain facts when they are talking 
for partisan purposes. 

TRUB FUNCTION OF RESERVE SYSTEM. 


Suppose it were true that all the banks are not earning divi- 
dends. Have gentlemen such a radical misconception of the 
reul purpose of the Federal reserve system as to imagine that 
its primary object was to earn dividends? That was not it at 
all, It was established to conserve the banking facilities of the 
United States; to constitute a great reserve force; to keep in 
poise the banking and currency interest of the Nation. The 
only Republican member of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr, 
Paul M. Warbueg, a banker of international fame, speaking to 
this point in Minneapolis not long ago, said: 


Earning capacity must never be considered the test of the efficiency 
of Federal reserve banks. Personally I should have felt heartil 
ashamed had all our banks. considering the circumstances under whic 
they n operations, earned their dividends in the past year. Such 
an earning, with all it implied, would have been a proof that they had 
completely misunderstood their proper functions and obligations, 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Would gentlemen who criticize the Federal Reserve System 
on this score have the reserve banks make a campaign for divi- 
dends when member banks, in consequence of the reduction of 
reserves by the Federal reserve act, are swollen with funds and 
credit? Would they have them do this merely to be able to say 
they had earned dividends? I will tell you why the reserve 
banks are not earning large dividends. It is because there are 
$2.076,000,000 of reserves in national banks, which is $801,- 
000,000 more than the legal requirements. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

New England national banks have $48,000,000 above the 
amount required. 

Eastern States, $269.000,000 more than required. 

Southern States, $107.000,000 above requirements. 

Middle States, $200,000,000 more than required. 

Western States, $94,000,000 above the amount required. 

Pacific States, $82,000,000 over requirements. 

Alaska, Hawaii, and so forth, excess $1,000,000. 

A STARTLING CONTRAST. 

The Federal Reserve System is performing a vastly greater 

service thun merely earning dividends. It is buttressing the 


public confidence, stimulating enterprise, and driving the Na- 


tion forward upon a career of business prosperity so marvelous 
as to almost stagger human imagination. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] A startling difference in this system and the 
old system under which the country for 50 years operated is 
found in the fact that in 1907, after 43 years of the old system, 
New York could not in time of stress let a country bank have 
$50,000 of currency to meet the ordinary requirements of com- 
mercee or the pay rolls of industry, whereas in 1915, after but 
1 year of the new system, New York let two European nations 
in the very cataclysm of a stupendous war have $5V0,000,000, 
and has recently lef the same nations have an additional 
$250,000.000. and I speak with knowledge and not upon con- 
jecture when I say that these banks were enabled to do this 
because of the existence of the Federal Reserve System. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


For the 12 months ending June 30, 1914, there were 19 bank 
failures in this country, with liabilities aggregating $39,952,000, 

The Ist of August, 1914, the European war broke out, and a 
few weeks later, on November 16, 1914, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was inaugurated, and for the 12 months ending June 30, 
1915, notwithstanding the disorganization caused by the war, 
there were only 16 bank failures with liabilities aggregating 
$15,972,000. 

For the 12 months ending June 30, 1916. there were 15 bank 
failures, with aggregate liabilities of S3. 838.000. 

These figures show that for the first 12 months under the 
operation of the Federal Reserve System, the liabilities of failed 
banks have amounted to less than one-tenth of the liubilities of 
failed banks for the year immediately preceding the inaugura- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System, and those banks which 
failed during the past 12 months were generally small con- 
cerns whose failure was traceable directly to criminal acts of 
the management—defalcations, embezzlements, and so forth— 
which, of course, it is practically impossible entirely to eliminate 
under any banking system. The figures conclusively dispose of 
another false statement circulated by enemies of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Raker). 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. EAGLE. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended 15 minutes. 

Mr. GLASS. I think I can finish in less time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Virginia be extended 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT PREVENTED PANIC. 


Mr. GLASS. It is alleged that the Federal reserve act had 
nothing to do with preventing a panic when the European war 
suddenly burst upon the community. Both actually and psycho- 
logically it had much, if not everything, to do with preventing a 
panic. The very knowledge that the act was on the. statute 
books and that confirmation of the central board by the Senate 
was only required to put it in operation had a powerful effect in 
steadying the public nerve and stimulating banking confidence. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] . 

Ah, but it is insisted that the Republican Vreeland-Aldrich 
Act did this. That claim is subject to vital qualification. The 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act, as radically modified and extended -by a 
Democratie Congress helped to prevent a panice by supplying 
emergency currency which the Federal reserve system would 
have supplied with greater facility had not the Republicans in 
the United States Senate so long delayed the organization of the 
system by opposition to the President’s nominees for member- 
ship on the central board. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
And just here the pregnant fact is that a Democratie Congress 
amended and extended the Vreeland-Aldrich Act as a part of 
the Federal reserve act and that the Republican Party in both 
branches of Congress voted against the act which made the 
modification and extension, 

In another place on Thursday of last week when confronted 
with this significant circnmstance, a distinguished Republican 
statesman took a short cut out of his dilemma by exclaiming, 
“The Aldrich-Vreeland Act was extended before the Federal 
reserve uct was passed.” I prefer to assume that the gentle- 
man was simply ignorant of the facts and really did not know 
that his statement was utterly baseless. The Vreeland-Aldrich 
Act had never been modified or extended except by the passage 
of the Federal reserve act, against which every Republican 
Senator but three voted. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

TAX QUESTION VITAL. 

But it is said by the gentlemen who have provoked this par- 
tisan discussion that the modification of the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Act by a Democratic Congress in reducing the tax levied on notes 
had no effect on the issuance of emergency currency in August, 
1914. Admit it; and still the vital fact of extension remains, 
against which the Republican Party in Congress voted when it 
opposed passage of the Federal reserve act. Had there been no 
extension of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act there would have been 
no emergency act, in a modified or any other form. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it is not only idle, but it is childish to say 
that the radical reduction of tax on note issues had no effect. 
When the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was originally proposed bankers 
throughout the country protested against the high tax as did 
distinguished Republican Members of Congress, Including the 
Republican chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the very able and distinguished gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Hl. who voted against the bill. The gentleman from 
Connecticut bitterly protested aguinst the rate of taxation as 
absolutely prohibitive, and in the course of debate made the 
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unqualified assertion that the law could not be made operative. 
He ridiculed the idea of moving the staple crops of the country 
at a tax rate on the currency required ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent and said it would never be done. It never was done. 
The Republican chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, who also voted against the Vreeland-Aldrich bill. de- 
nounced the tax feature of the measure in the severest terms. 
He declared that any bank that would be willing to take out 
emergency currency at this tax rate would not need emergency 
currency, but would need a receiver, and that any honest comp- 
troller of the currency would proceed forthwith to appoint a 
receiver. 


A MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION. 


But to give a mathematical demonstration of whether or not 
modification of the tax rate had any effect on the issuance of 
emergency currency, I direct attention to the circumstance that 
at the low rate of 3 per cent provided in the Democratie amend- 
ment to the Vreeland-Aldrich Act there were outstanding on 
Noveinber 1, 1914, $365,000.000, On November 15, 1914, the day 
before the Federal Rexerve System went into operation, 
843.000.000 had been retired, and on February 15 following, 
$320,000,000 had been retired. leaving outstanding only about 
$25,000,000, Of the 52.977.066 collected by the Government from 
this source only the trivial sum of $11,559 represented the tar 
rate of 6 per eent. In other words, the moment the tax rate 
went beyond 3 per cent, as well as the moment the Federal 
Reserve System went into operation, the great volume of the 
emergency cnrrency was canceled. 

VITAL AMENDMENTS TO VREELAND-ALDRICH ACT. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the reduction of the tax rate on emergency 
currency made by amendment to the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was 
not the only modification made by the Democratie Congress, if 
it was even the most important. It is my own opinion that not 
a dollar of emergenvy currency would have been taken ont under 
the Vreeland-Aldlrich Act as originally passed; but if F am mis- 
taken in that conjecture I call attention to the fact that there 
were other serious obstacles to taking out currency under the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act. There was an unscientific limitation 
upon the totul volume of notes; there was an unreasonable 
Umitation upon the amount which individual banks might se- 
cure; there were unnecessary limitations upon the character of 
security, which were removed by amemiments made, which 
amendments were justified by a further modification of the act 
which permitted the Secretary of the Treasury to increase at his 
discretion the amount of gold reserve behind emergency issue. 

Gentlemen sny that these moddifieations of the Vreeland- 
Aldrich Act, made by a Democratic Congress, did not effect its 
utility. I point them to the fact that 229 applying national 
banks which took out in the aggregate $126.997.480 of the 
emergency currency could not have taken out one dollar of those 
notes under the terms of the original Vreeland-Aldrich Aet, 
requiring applying bunks to have not less than 40 per cent of 
bond-secured circulation outstanding. I cite you to the fact that 
under the pro rata distribution provision of the original Vree- 
land-Aldrich Act New York banks, which took emergency cur- 
rency in the amount of $156.539,960, could not, had the act not 
been amended by a Democratie Congress, have secured more 
than 893.500.000 of these notes. I append a letter from the 
Comptroller of the Currency. written by my request, giving the 
facts and figures in some detail: 

ee ebe oi 
Hon. Carrer Grass, M. C., 5 


Waxhington, D. O. 8 

My Dran Concressmay . I have made a careful investigation to deter- 
mine how many of the national banks in the United States applied for 
and were given “emergency currency and which had on August 1, 
1914. United States bond-secured circulation outstanding amounting to 
less than 40 * cent of their capital, and which wouid therefore have 
been unable to obtain ane of this * 2 ” currency had it not 
been for the amendment which was passed by a Democratic Con, dur- 
ing the early days of August, amending the Aldrich-Vreeland Act so as 
to permit the issuance of * emergency “ currency to banks, whether the 
had outstanding circulation 2 to 40 per cent of their capital or no 

The record shows that had it not been for this amendment the Treasury 

partment would have been unabie to issue any emerguney“ currency 
to 229 applying national banks, but that by virtue of this amendment 
the Treasury Department did approve applications for these particular 
banks for “ emergency “ currency up to the amount of $126.997,480. 

A further analysis shows that of these banks which would have been 
ineligible for any * emergency “ currency but for this amendment to the 
Jaw. 11 were located in the New England States, the currency issued to 
them amounting to 815.708.500; 24 cf these banks were in the Eastern 
States, and receiver $82,604,180 (876.278.180 of which was issued to 
11 banks in New York City and 85.578.000 to 6 hanks in Pennsylvania): 
151 of these banks In the Southern States, by the amendment to the law 
were enabled to get 85.406.300 ~ 3 s liE i wbich they would 
not otherwise have gotten: TR of the banks were in the Middle Western 
States, and received $21,204.500; 19 were in the Western States, and 
received $1,199,000; and 6 of the banks were in the Pacific States, re- 
ceiving $967,000. : 

If the Federal reserve act had not been amended and the Imitation of 
$500,000,000, which was to be apportioned according to capital and 
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surplus of the banks, had not been removed, it appears that the national 
banks in New York would ohly have been able to secure about $93.500.000 
of emergency currency (even if eligible), whereas the applications for 
currency actually approved for that State aggregated $156,539.960. 
There was also approved for issuance to the State of Massachusetts 
$28,674,500, which is several millions more than that State would have 
been able to receive under the unamended law. 

Of the $2,977,066 collected as a tax on additional currency, $11.559 
represented Interest at 6 per cent, 

Sincerely, yours, Jxo. SKELTON WILLIAMS. 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION SAVED THE COUNTRY, - 

I have no patience with any man who, for partisan reasons, 
seeks to make it appear that these modifications of the original 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act were not necessary to make it an operative 
and available instrument in emergency. I know, and other gen- 
tlemen here know, that these amendments were essential: und it 
is due to fairness and to frankness to say that the distinguished 
Republican floor leader of this House and many of his influential 
colleagues on that side of the Chamber, but very especially the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx], quickly recognized the 
necessity and met the occasion with patriotism of speech and ac- 
tion that was simply admirable. [Applause.] 

It has been said that the closing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change helped to prevent a panic when the war broke out, 
and that is measurably true, as did also the formation of the 
hundred million gold fund; but in a sense the closing of 
the stock exchange accentuated the difficulty by instantly truus- 
forming call loans into time loans, thus intensifying the imme- 
diate need of additional currency and eredits by the Danks. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, several days after the stock exchange had 
closed there came to this Capitol Building a delegation of great 
bankers, headed by Charles ©. Glover, of the Riggs Bank, in 
Washington; Milton Ailes, the Washington representative of 
the National City Bank of New York; and. as I recall. J. Festus 
Wade, one of the most prominent bankers of the West, who 
called the Democratic floor leader [Mr. Unperwoop| and the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee to the ma- 
jority conference room, and there told us in plain terms that 
little, if any, emergency currency could or would be taken out 
under the Vreeland-Aldrich Act, even as modified by the Fed- 
eral reserve act, unless other radical alterations were made, 
and that unless these modifications should be made the country 
would in 48 hours be in the grip of a panie. The changes which 
these bankers suggested as necessary to avert a disastrous panie 
had already been urged by the Secretary of the Treasury from 
New York, where he had gone to take charge of a grave situa- 
tion; and next day Mr. McAdoo hastened back to Washington 
for a personal consultation with the conferees at the Capitol 
in an effort to expedite and make certain legislation so essential 
at the moment. In the face of these facts it is foolishly false 
to say that the modifications of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act by a 
Democratic administration were not necessary to make it avnil- 
able. Particularly is this true when it may be stated that the 
National City Bank of New York, which took out $29.900,000 
of this emergency currency, and the Chase National Bank of 
the same city, which took out $11,000,000 of this emergency 
currency, making nearly $41,000,000 for these two banks alone, 
could not have taken out a dollar under the original restrictions 
of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act [applause on the Democratic side], 
for the National City Bank had out but 16 per cent of the re- 
quived circulation and the Chase National less than 6 per cent. 


A MERE FABLE, 


These things I have thought proper and pertinent to say, not 
with any desire to engage in a partisan controversy, but merely 
in rebuttal of petty partisan misrepresentations. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.]! One more word and I shall have 
finished. There occurred the other day in another place a sort 
of Alphonse and Gaston” performance with respect to the 
Federal reserve legislation in which a gentleman who seems 
sincerely to imagine that he had a tremendous part in perfecting 
the act engaged in an exchange of felicitations with another 
gentleman who appears to think that the Senate of the Jnired 
States radically altered the fundamental provisions of the 
House currency bill. I thought I had smashed this fable when, 
in presenting the conference report on the banking and cur- 
reney bill on December 22, 1913, T gave in detail just exactly 
what Important changes the Senate hnd made in the bill and 
just how few of these changes the House conferees had per- 
mitted to stand. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In order 
that the record may be clear on this point, I shall append to 
my remarks made to-day an address delivered by me before the 
American Bankers’ Association October 14, 1914, which goes 
somewhat into the facts at Issue, and. I think, demonstrates that 
the Federal reserve act, in all its essential provisions, was the 
conception and work of the House of Representatives and not 
of the Senate. [Applause.] 
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Earnings, current expenses, net earnings, capital, dividend and expense requirements; also rates of net earnings of the Federal reserve banks for the month o July, 1918. 


Federal reserve banks. 
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Per cent. 
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18. 100 3. 921. 000 19, 605 30, 731 5.5 
275. 930 451.953 5.9 

2, 270, 416 4 


1, 074, 467 | 54, 923, 000 


[11.922.305 | 3,118,254 | 


Seven- twelſths of 6 per cent on $54,923,000, average of 32 weekly quotations of capital for the calendar year 1916. 


Dividends declared by Federal reserve banks. 
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Carter GLASS BEFORE THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT RICHMOND, VA, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, I am not quite sure that I would not have paid the 
American Bankers’ Association a greater compliment, or if I 
would not have rendered them a greater service, by declining 
rather than by accepting the invitation to appear here this 
afternoon to address you upon the subject of the Federal re- 
serve act, It is no credit to a public speaker, and less of a 
compliment to his audience, for him to come on a serious and 
important occasion without due and careful preparatior But, 
gentlemen, the fact is that for the past 10 months I have been 
exercising my wits in the direction of keeping things from 
being done to such an extent that I am rather rusty and con- 
fused as to what already has been accomplished. [Laughter.] 
And it is scarcely necessary that I should say to you, who are 
familiar with legislative processes, that at times it is of vastly 
more importance to keep things from being done than it is to 
do things. [Applause.] 

Then, again, I am somewhat embarrassed at the idea of com- 
ing as a layman in the presence of experts to expound the pro- 
visions of an act that relates almost exclusively to your own 
business. And I scarcely think I shall venture in any great 
detail upon that task this afternoon. 

“ SIDE LIGHTS.” 


Tt has occurred to me that I might occupy the time assigned 
to me with a more or less interesting narrative of the “side 
lights” upon the Federal reserve act; and what I shall say 
will be somewhat a repetition of what I have aiready pretty 
generally said throughout the country, and I am afraid will not 
be very enlightening to a large part of this audience. 

You will very readily understand that for the last 50 years, 
since the enactment of the national-bank act, you have been 
compelled to conduct the banking business of the country in a 
strait-jacket. There has been no elasticity, there has been little 
scope for initiative; in short, we have had in this country a 
banking system that by the best bankers has been pronounced 
“ barbarous” in its operation. It has made us for years the 
scoff of European critics, both the practical banker and the text- 
book writer, because of its inefficiency; and, as I have so fre- 
quently said, here I repeat this afternoon, that the progress 
and prosperity of the American people and the achievements 
of the American banker have been made in spite of our banking 
system rather than because of it. [Applause.] 

PAST FAILURES. 


There have been many efforts at modification, amendment, 
and reformation, all of which until recently failed. As pointed 
out by Gov. Hamlin, we had the effort made at Indianapolis 
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18 years ago by the Indianapolis Monetary Commission. That 
body drafted a bill, which was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and found its inevitable place in the musty ar- 
chives of the Banking and Currency Committee room. Then 
we had the Walker bill, introduced by a distinguished chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Committee from Massachu- 
setts; then we had the Fowler bill for asset currency, upon 
which some degree of progress was made; but the action of Con- 
gress was interrupted by the introduction of what is known 
as the Vreeland-Aldrich bill, or, rather, the Vreeland bill and 
the Aldrich bill—the one denounced by Senator Aldrich as 
utterly useless and the other denounced by Congressman Vree- 
land as altogether vicious. [Laughter.] The two were united 
and hyphenated into the Vreeland-Aldrich bill, which was pro- 
nounced by observant Members of Congress having some knowl- 
edge of the subject to be totally inefficient in its original form. 
It was foreseen that with its tax of 10 per cent upon the issues 
under it no bank on earth that was not already prepared to 
fly the signal of distress at the masthead could ever avail of 
its provisions. But when the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was passed 
one good thing was done in connection with that legislation; 
the Congress appointed a Monetary Commission, composed of 
distinguished gentlemen, and this commission went abroad 
and throughout this country taking testimony. At a cost of 
nearly $200,000, approximately—I think $196,000—it assembled 
one of the greatest libraries upon finance that was ever gathered 
on earth, ` 
ORIGIN OF THB NEW LAW. 

Following the report of this Monetary Commission came a 
more vehement agitation for currency legislation. To some of 
us having the question under consideration the idea occurred 
that if the great clearing-house organizations of the large money 
centers, and, indeed, of all communities of the country, could 
manage by prompt and intelligent cooperation to rescue the 
country from the throes of panic, why might not institutions 
of a kindred nature, given clearing facilities, together with 
larger banking functions, prevent panies? Upon that idea the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives set to work; and, without going into great detail, the 
Federal reserve act now upon the statute books is the result 
of that effort. 

FUNDAMENTAL DEFECTS. 

We found, upon investigation, that there were two funda- 
mental defects in the existing banking and currency system. 
One was the inelasticity of the currency, with which all bankers 
are familiar, and the other was the fictitious nature of our 
national reserve system. We conceived the notion that if we 
could devise a system which would correct those two. funda- 
mental errors we would go a far way toward a solution of the 
problem. This we think, and confidently hope, the new Federal 
reserve act will accomplish. 

Under the old system the currency was absolutely rigid and 
inelastic. We had operated for years on the assumption, the 
currency being based upon the Nation’s indebtedness, that we 
never needed any more currency than could be measured by 
the national indebtedness, and, on the other hand, never needed 
any less; when, as a matter of fact, we frequently needed more, 
and, perhaps, just as often needed less. The volume was rigid, 
practically measured by the aggregate of the 2 per cent United 
States bonded indebtedness. In short, if the aggregate capital 
of the national banks of Richmond under the old system was 
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$30,000,000, that measured completely the ability of the na- 
tional banks of the city of Richmond to respond, in the matter 
of currency, to the commercial and industrial needs of the 
community, albeit such needs might be twenty times $30,000,000. 
That being true, whenever stress and stringency came upon the 
country there could be no adequate response to the commercial 


needs of any active business community. Instead of cheerfully 
and confidently pursuing business prosperity, times came when 
business men discovered that prosperity actually caused wreck 
and ruin throughout the Republic. When the country banks, 
' responsive to local demands, would begin drawing back their 
reserve funds from the reserve and central city banks, and 
those banks in turn were compelled to call in their loans, rates 
of interest mounted higher and higher, and pretty soon we would 
find ourselves in a financial cataclysm—banks closed, business 
and industry paralyzed, want and misery and deprivation spread 
broadcast over the land. 

In the Federal reserve act we have undertaken to correct that 
inclasticity, to give you a currency not based upon the Nation’s 
indebtedness, but a currency based upon the commercial and 
industrial requirements of the country, responsive automatically 
to those requirements, issuing forth when business is active 
and withdrawn when business is slack. Based upon short-time 
commercial paper—the plighted faith and ability of American 
merchants, manufacturers, and business men to respond to their 
individual and corporate obligations. And there is nothing 
more secure on earth, not even your Government bond, than 
that sort of security. [Applause.] 


RADICAL CHANGE IN RESERVES, 


In addition to an inelastic currency, you had a fictitious re- 
serve system. I like to talk to people who do not understand 
these things, because [laughter] then I will be telling them 
something they don't know. Presumptively, we had a reserve 
of 15 per cent in the country banks and 25 per cent reserve in 
central reserve city banks, but in reality we did not have any 
such reserve. The law permitted the country banker to deposit 
a greater part of his reserve with the reserve city bank, and 
in turn permitted the reserve city banker to pyramid the re- 
serve further by deposit in the central reserve city bank. 
That system resulted in withdrawing the reserve funds from 
all the country and centralizing them in the great money 
centers at a nominal rate of interest. Banks of the money 
centers, in order to recompense themselves, used those re- 
serves at call-money rates in the maelstrom of Wall Street 
speculation; and thus the reserve funds of the country were 
employed largely for stock-gambling purposes rather than to 
promote the general business interests and prosperity of the 
country. I am not saying this in a critical sense; I am stat- 
ing it as a matter of fact. In the great banks of New York 
City alone last March there were deposited $893,000,000 of the 
reserves of banks outside of that great money center, whereas 
New York was loaning the banks of the country only $187,000,- 
000 on that date, There is an impression abroad that the bal- 
ance of the country is dependent upon New York, but the facts 
I have cited show that New York is dependent upon the bal- 
ance of this country. [Applause.} 

It was that system—the concentration of the reserves of the 
country almost at a single center, to be used in speculative enter- 
prises in the slack season, and unresponsive to demand at an 
urgent time—that created almost every panic that we ever had 
in this country. 

CAUTION OBSERVED. 


Well, we think we have devised a system in this Federal re- 
serve act whereby over a period of years, without any shock 
to normal business or banking operations, we shall draw buck 
these reserve funds from the great money centers and grad- 
ually impound them in those sections of the country where they 
originated and where they belong, and where they may at all 
times be held to respond to the business necessities and indus- 
trial requirements of the various sections of this country. We 
have spread the operation over a period of three years in order 
that there may be no violent disturbance of the usual processes 
of business, 

In short, we have established a system of regional reserve 
banks, 12 of which are in course of organization now. The 
banks, as you know, are to be presided over by a board of 
nine directors, three of them selected by member banks espe- 
cinlly to represent the banking interests, three selected by the 
member banks to represent the varied business interests of 
the community, and three appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington to represent the people of the United 
States, 


These regional reserve banks are to be owned and operated 
by the member benks of the system. The national banks are 
all required to subscribe a certain percentage of their capital 
and surplus to the capital stock of the regional reserve banks, 
and State banks and trust companies are permitted to subscribe 
the same amount to the capital stock. 

The stock-holding banks of the system may receive a 6 per 
cent cumulative dividend from the earnings of the reserve bank. 
All earnings in excess of that amount shall first be applied to 
a 40 per cent surplus fund, in order to strengthen the regional 
reserve banks, and when the 6 per cent cumulative dividend— 
free of all taxation, National, State, or municipal—shall have 
been paid and the surplus fund accumulated all earnings in 
further excess shall go to the Government of the United States. 

We provide a Federal Reserve Board to supervise the entire 
Federal Reserve System, composed of seven members, two of 
them—to wit, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency—ex officio members and five to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States for a term of 
10 years. J 

The regional reserve bank, you will observe upon reading the 
law, has confided to it all of the strict banking functions of 
the system. The Federal Reserve Board has confided to it 
complete Bower of examination, supervision, and regulation, 
and, only upon the rarest occasions, under severe restrictions, 
the single banking function of ordering rediscounts. So that 
the Federal Reserve Board does not interfere in the slightest 
degree witb that spirit of independent banking which is char- 
acteristic of this country. It does not interfere with the strict 
banking operations of the individual bank. It has vroad powers 
of examination, supervision. and regulation; it is strictly an 
altruisti: commission for the benefit of every business interest 
and of all the people of this country. 

As I have indicated, and as you who are familiar with the 
subj: :t know State bunks may become members and national 
banks must become members. We have appointed a Federal 


advisory board, to be selected by the regional reserve banks 
themselves, with authority to meet in Washington and to ad- 
vise with the Federal Reserve Board upon all matters con- 
sidered by that board. 

POWERS OF REGIONAL BANKS, 


We have invested these Federal reserve banks with an almost 
unlimited power of rediscount. The individual bank, after 
discounting its commercial paper, may, upon indorsing that 
paper, pass it up to the regional reserve bank and get its 
paper rediscounted at the prevailing rate of rediscount initiated 
by the regional reserve bank, subject to the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. You will note that the individual bank 
has an almost unrestricted opportunity, regardless of its capital, 
to obtain these rediscounts. In other words, a bank capitalized 
at $100,000 may be accommodated to as great an extent as 
a bank capitalized at $500,000 or $1,000,000 if it has eligible 
short-time commercial paper at hand. 

We also give the regional reserve bank a limited open-market 
operation—a power somewhat analogous to the operation of 
the Bank of England in going into the open market to loosen 
up money conditions in order to enforce its rate of discount. 

The act permits the Secretary of the Treasury to make these 
regional reserve banks the fiscal agents of the United States 
Government and to deposit with them all the Government's 
current revenues, 

We provide for the refunding over a period of 30 years of a 
greater portion of the Government 2 per cent bonds having 
the circulation privilege Into Government 3 per cent bonds with- 
out the circulating privilege, and we provide for the issuance 
during that period of a certain amount of 8 per cent Govern- 
ment gold notes in place of existing Government bonds. This 
is gradually to retire the bond-secured currency and put us 
upon a commercial currency basis. 

We think we have greatly improved the bank examination 
system of the country. We have a provision that gives national 
banks the right to loan a certain percentage of their funds, 
particularly their time deposits, upon real estate—something 
that the national banks under the national-bank act and the 
interpretations at Washington have never been able to do. 

Finally, in order to promote our foreign trade and to subdue 
the disadvantages under which America for years and years 
has been operating, we have authorized banking institutions 
with as much as a million dollars’ capital to establish branches 
in foreign countries. 

pa OBJECTIONS ANSWERED, $ 

If I may notice for a little while some of the objections to 

this bill, and at the same time indicate how they were met, I 
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think this audience will have a better understanding of the 
Federal reserve act. In the first place, it was objected by the 
banks that the regional reserve banks should be exclusivly in 
control of the banking community. It was argued that all the 
directors of the regional reserve banks should be selected by 
the bapks themselves without restriction, the statement being 
that the regional reserve banks were owned by the stock-holding 
banks, and that, therefore, only the banks should select the 
directors to supervise the operation of the regional reserve 
banks. 


It was pointed out, in response, that this was a great national’ 


system, proposed to be established not alone for the advantage 
of the banks, but equally for the advantage of the business 
community and for a'l the people of the United States. It 
was pointed out further that the United States would perhaps 
be the largest single d--positor in the regional reserve banks. 
Therefore it was conteuded that the people of the United States, 
through their Government, being the largest depositors with 
the regional reserve bank, should be represented upon the boards 
of directors by the appointment of three class C directors, and 
it was so held by the Congress. 

It was contended that the banks should select a certain pro- 
portion of the Federal Reserve Board, and by many it is so 
contended now. Gentlemen, that seemed a plausible and a 
fair proposition. The fact is, it fooled me good for a while. I 
did net hesitate frum the beginning to the end of the contest 
to stand for the banks whén I thought the banks ought to be 
upheld [applause] any more than to stand for the American 
people when I thought their rights were involved. [Applause.] 

I thought the banks should have minority representation of 
their own selection upon the Federal Reserve Board, and so 
contended. When the President of the United States said to 
me that he did not approve the proposition I did not sleep one 
wink that night; and next morning, before leaving my room 
at the Raleigh Hotel, I sat down, “unawed by titled conse- 
quence,” and wrote a letter to the President, saying to him 
that I thought his decision was fundamentally wrong and 
politically inexpedient. I hope he has torn the letter up. 
[Laughter.] Next day there came to Washington a committee 
of great bankers—George M. Reynolds, of Chicago; John Per- 
rin, of the Pacific coast; Sol Wexler, from Louisiana; Festus 
J. Wade, of St. Louis, and others—to conyince the President of 
the United States that he was wrong and that the bankers 
were right in their contention. I headed the procession to the 
White House, 

The President gave us audience, cheerfully and cordially. I 
presented these gentlemen. The President knew my views, so 
it was not necessary for me to reiterate them, but these great 
bankers presented their views with all the persuasiveness of 
which they were capable—and you know what that means, 
[Laughter.] Already convinced in my own judgment, I was 
delighted at the tactful and logical way in which they presented 
the argument; but presently the President of the United States 
turned and said, Gentlemen. I challenge you to point to one 
Government board in this or any other civilized country upon 
which private interests have representation.” There was just 
such an intense silence in the President’s room, as there is in 
this hall right now. [Laughter.] 

Not one of those gentlemen answered, and I could not an- 
swer. I was converted. [Applause.] I am convinced that the 
President was right. 

On the floor of Congress this same contention was mase, and 
I responded thut it woutd be as reasonable to declare that rail- 
road presidents and general managers of the railroads of this 
country should have representation upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is to regulate and manage them, as 
to say that the bankers, as such, should select representation 
upon a Government board which is to regulate the banking busi- 
ness. Ah. but the response was, “Do you contend that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the same power over 
the railroads that the Federal Reserve Board nas over the 
banks? Yes; infinitely more power over the railroads than 
the Federal Reserve Board has over the banks. They make a 
rate upon petition; aye, they can initiate rates for the rail- 
roads and enforce them, however much the railroads may object. 

Ah, but said one of the critics, “Can they take the prop- 
erty of one railroad and use it for another?” Yes; and they 
do it every day. They take the rolling stock that one railroad 
has bought with the money of its stockholders and apply it 
to the use of some other railroad. They make a joint traffic 
rate that may not be satisfactorily compensatory to the rail- 
roads affected, but, nevertheless, they have to submit. The 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission over the rail- 
roads are incomparably broader and more stringent than the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board over the banks, 
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POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

What are some of these powers of the Federal Reserve Board? 
I say to you here—and I challenge interruption or contradic- 
tion—that there is scarcely one power given by law to the 
Federal Reserve Hard that has not been exercised, more or 
less, by a single public official of this Government for 30 years, 
There is the power of the board to suspend all reserve require- 
ments for a period of 30 days and renew the suspension for a 
period of 15 days. You bankers know that power has been ex- 
ercised by the Comptroller of the Currency under the national- 
bank act for 50 years. There is not a banker in this audience 
who may not permit his reserve to go down to-morrow—I do 
uot know that there is one who has not done it [laughter]— 
and the only power on earth that can make him restore his 
reserve to the legal requirement is the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and he ean only do it upon 30 days’ notice. So that there 
were objections to a power to be exercised under this new law 
by the Comptroller of the Currency with six associates that 
had been exercised for 50 years by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency alone under the old law. 

Then there was vehement objection to that part of the act 
which authorizes the Federal Reserve Board to permit or com- 
pel one regional reserve bank to rediscount the discounted paper 
of another regional reserve bank. They said that was con- 
fiscatory.” No; it was not confiscatory, There was not an 
element of confiscation about it. The board was not permitted 
to require o> bank to take the property of another without 
compensation; not at all. It was authorized to compel one bank 
with a redundancy of funds to come to the assistance of a bank 
Without funds, the transaction being based upon prime com- 
mercial security and at a rate of interest above the normal 
prevailing rate, That is not confiscation. It is a power analo- 
gous to a power that has been possessed and exercised by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for 50 years under the national-bank 
act. The Secretary of the Treasury to-morrow can deplete 
every Government depository in New York and transfer the 
funds to New Orleans, or can take the Government funds out 
of the national banks of New Orleans and deposit them with the 
national banks of Sap Francisco or of Boston. It is a tremen- 
dous power, a power that yonr president here to-day said is 
repugnant to republican institutions. If so, I wonder that was 
not found it long ago. [Applause.] It has been possessed and 
exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury alone for 50 years. 

In 1907, when the Secretary of the Treasury, at his own dis- 
cretion, took $43,000,000 that had been collected from the Ameri- 
can people by taxation and deposited it with the banks of New 
York to save the situation there, you did not hear a chirp or 
a word about “power repugnant to republican institutions.” 
{Applause.] The Secretary of the Treasury did right then. But 
I agree with the president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion that some time we may have a Secretary of the Treasury 
who would do wrong, and we ought to jealously guard the 
functions of that great position. Hence, as I drafted the bill, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was specifically required to make 
these regional reserve banks the fiscal agents of the Government 
and to deposit the people's money with them. I believe now it 
ought to be the law. 

THE CRY OF “ PIATISM.” : 

There was objection to the note issue provided by this bill. 
One of the distinguished members of the American Bankers’ 
Association said this Federal reserve note was “ fiat money.” 
Gentlemen, there is not an element of “ flatism“ in these notes 
not a suggestion of it. What is fiat money? Fiat money is 
money that relies upon the Government alone for its value. 
Is that a correct definition of a Federal reserve note under 
this act? The gentleman who so characterized it can not ap- 
peal to a lexicographer in the civilized world to justify his 
definition of these notes. 

They have a gold reserve of 40 per cent behind them to begin 
with. In addition to that. they have a secondary reserve of 
100 per cent short-time commercial paper. In addition to that, 
they are made a first and paramount lien upon the assets of 
all the regional reserve banks, including the double liability of 
the member banks. In addition to that, they have the unquali- 
fled indorsement of a Nation of 95.000.000 free people. Fiat? 
When that gentleman was denouncing these notes as “ fiat” 
the greatest international banker in America, who has since 
been made a member of the Federal Reserve Board, was in 
Washington protesting to me that they had too much security 
behind them. Mr. Warburg, then and since, has insisted that 
the secondary commercial reserve should be reduced to 66% 


per cent. 
NO INFLATION, 


They said this system provided for “amazing inflation.” In- 
deed, one critic in Chicago was proclaiming that the Federal 
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reserve act afforded a dangerous amount of inflation on the 
yery same calendar day that another distinguished banker be- 
fore the Senate committce in Washington was proclaiming that 
it provided an amazing amount of commercial contraction. It 
could not provide both at the same time, gentlemen, and, as a 
matter of fact, it does not provide either at any time. It pro- 
vides for a reasonable amount of expansion, and the law would 
not be worth the paper it was written on if it did not provide 
that. That is what it was intended to provide—to be automati- 
cally responsive to the business activities of the country, but 
not to create nor tolerate inflation. 

But if you gentlemen will pardon a little frankness, this 
criticism was leveled at the Federal reserve act by gentlemen 
who swallowed, without a grimace, the Aldrich bill, which pro- 
vided for $6,000,000,000 of expansion. This was demonstrated by 
Mr. Hulbert in a public address, and yet you gentlemen gulped 
it down. [Laughter.] Before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House it was testified that the American Bankers’ 
Association unanimously indorsed the Aldrich bill before the 
paper upon which it was printed had dried, so recently had it 
come from the press; and it was further asserted that not 5 
per cent of the delegates present had read the bill when they 
indorsed it. There was a bill which provided that the notes 
of the central bank should be used by individual banks as re- 
serve, thus involving inflation to the amount of $6,000,000,000 ; 
and yet gentlemen who were willing to indorse that sort of a 
measure criticize us in Congress for this bill. We have not un- 
dertaken in this law to do away with the sanity of the indi- 
vidual banker. We have made every possible safeguard against 
inflation. A gold reserve of 40 per cent, a secondary reserve of 
100 per cent, the serious and solemn obligation of the individual 
banker to his stockholders in discounting paper, the serious and 
solemn obligation of the directors and managers of the regional 
reserve bank in scrutinizing the discounted paper before it is 
rediscounted, and then in the last analysis, the banking ex- 
perience and observation and solemn duty of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to pass upon it in the third degree—these are some 
of the safeguards provided against inflation, together with a 
10 per cent penalty upon any regional reserve bank that shall 
pay out the notes of any other regional reserve bank. 

Every device suggested to us by banker or layman that ap- 
penled to the judgment of Congress is here embodied in this bill. 
The House was criticized not only by certain bankers but by 
certain learned United States Senators, who insisted that the 
bill provided inflation. And pray, what did the Senate do to 
eorrect the inflation? It accentuated every possibility of it. 
It provided that Federal reserve notes should be used as re- 
serve in individual banks. It proposed a system of unguarded 
domestic acceptances which Sir Edmund Walker testified before 
our committee would wreck any country on the civilized globe. 
It proposed that the denominations of the notes should be as 
low as ones and twos. It amazingly released bank reserves 

- below the point of safety. Thus that august, that grave body 
of elder statesmen [laughter] undertook to guard against in- 
flation. 


SENATE DID NOT IMPROVE BILL, 


Mr. Chairman, there ts a report current which ought to be 
checked before it gets to a popular superstition. It is said that 
the United States Senate greatly improved the House currency 
bill. (Laughter. A casual inspection of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp will show that Senators have really convinced them- 
selves that this is true. With a sort of misdirected pride, they 
refer to “the 400 changes made by the Senate in the House 
pill,” but conveniently omit to refer to the fact that nearly 
every one of these changes which did not relate merely to 
phraseology was rejected by the House conferees and the bill 
restored in every essential feature to its original form. 

The plain truth is that certain distinguished statesmen, to- 
gether with certain metropolitan newspapers, precipitated a 
premature attack upon the House currency bill. Some of these 
statesmen vowed they would never support it; but later, when 
they found it desirable to shift position on the question, they 
invented this myth about the Senate having so greatly improved 
the measure as to enable them to give it their distinguished 
countenance. They charge that the House committee gave no 
hearings on the bill, and that only the Senate committee 
“ opened its doors to let the people have a chance.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the House bill was based on exhaustive hearings 
before a subcommittee, and the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House, when it began to frame the bill, had in its 
files the testimony of nearly every business group in America, 
submitted by its most intelligent representatives. It had the 
testiinony of American bankers, big and little, in the persons of 
men like Hepburn, Forgav, Warburg, Reynolds, Wexler, Hul- 
bert, Wade, Frame, and others; currency experts like Morawetz, 
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Hadley, Sprague, Laughlin, Meeker, Fisher, and Fowler; credit 
men like Endy, Tregoe, Joyce, und Orr; farmers like Barrett, 
Creasey, Brooks, and others; merchants, manufacturers, labor- 
ing men, actuaries, and other classes, In short, the House com- 
mittee had at its immediate service testimony so varied and 
voluminous that to digest it all, or even to read half of it, would 
be an unendurable physical and metaphysical task. It was upon 
this testimony that the House bill was basel. 

Contrast this with the so-called hearings of the Senate com- 
mittee, which merely amounted to hammering over old brass. 
The list of Senate witnesses contains 68 bankers, 8 currency 
experts, 3 lawyers, 1 coal operator, 1 New York real estate 
dealer, 2 merchants, several trade representatives, and 8 of 
the most pestilential currency “freaks” in the United States. 
Yot a single representative of the great agricultural interests 
of the country was heard, not a representative of the labor 
interests was heard; but nearly two months’ time was wasted 
in hearing 68 bankers repeat exactly the same objection to the 
House currency bill that was made to its proponents before the 
bill was passed by the House. 

WORK OF TILE CONFEREES, 


In what single respect did the Senate improve the House bill? 
Can any gentleman here point out? As a matter of record, per- 
mit me to summarize for the American Bankers’ Association the 
work of the congressional conference committee, which will 
convincingly confirm the accuracy of my contention that not a 
fundamental alteration by the Senate in the House currency 
bill was permitted to stand: 

1. The Senate eliminated the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Comptroller oi the Currency from the organization committee, 
substituting two members of the Federal Reserve Board, to be 
designated by the President. Besides being totaily impracti- 
cable and inconsistent with other provisions of the bill, this 
change would have indefinitely delayed the tnauguration of the 
system, and the House restored the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Comptroller of the Currency to the organization committee. 

2. The Senate eliminated the Comptroller of the Currency 
from membership on the Federal Reserve Board, This public 
official, charged by law with the supervision and control of the 
national banking system, was restored to the board by the House 
conferees. 

8. The Senate authorized a system of domestic acceptances, 
without documents attached, permitting 25,000 banks, many 
without inspection requirements, to incur contingent liabilities 
without a dollar of reserve behind them—a system which Sir 
Edmund Walker, of Canada, as well as other eminent specialists, 
said would wreck the financial fabric of any civilized country 
on the globe. The House conferees struck out this Senate 
provision. 

4. The Senate inserted a so-called “insurance of deposits” 
provision, appropriating a part of the Government's earnings 
of the system for the purpose of guaranteeing depositors in 
national banks. The House conferees threw out this provision. 

5. The House conferees inserted a provision requiring that 
the net earnings going to tne Government should be applied to 
the gold-redemption fund or to the reduction of the bonded in- 
debtedness of the United States, and not to“ guaranteeing de- 
posits,” as provided by the Senate amendment. 

6. The Senate inserted a provision authorizing the use of 
Federal reserve notes as reserves in individual banks, thus pro- 
viding an enormous amount of inflation estimated by competent 
statists and practical bankers at $6,000,000,000. The House 
conferees rejected this alteration in the bill. 

7. The House conferees inserted a provision requiring that 
branch banks shall be operated by a board of seven directors, 
having the same qualifications as directors of the Federal re- 
serve banks. four to be appointed by the parent bank and three 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

8. The House conferees altered the Senate reserve features 
so as to extend the transition period from two to three years, 
as was provided in the House bill, and also declined io concur 
in the radical reduction of reserves which the Senate provided. 

9. The House conferees so altered the Senate reserve provi- 
sions as to require that at least one-third of the reserves of 
country banks should be held in the vaults of the local banks, 
as provided originally by the House, whereas the Senate pro- 
vision permitted all the reserves to be held in the vaults of the 
reserve banks, 

10. The House conferees practically restored the collection of 
checks at actual cost by a nation-wide clearance system, thus 
altering the Senate change in the House bill and insuring a 
Rp cena saving to the commercial interests of the United 

tates. 

11. A new section on bank examinations was written, omitting 
some of the objectionable provisions put in by the Senate which 
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would have authorized investigations of an inquisitorial nature 
by irresponsible committees of either branch of Congress. 

12. The House conferees so far restored the House bond provi- 
sion as to authorize the retirement over a period of 20 years of 
about $450,000.000 of the bond-secured national-bank notes, 
whereas the Senate amendment did not provide for the retire- 
ment of more than $125,.000,000. 

13. The House conferees threw out the Senate provision 
compelling Federal reserve banks to issue circulkting notes 
against Government bonds purchased from member banks as 
designed to forever perpetuate the existing bond-secured cur- 
rency, the very thing no sane scheme of currency reform could 
sanction. The whole Senate bond-refunding provision was re- 
written in conference. 

14. The House conferees threw out the Senate provision pro- 
hibiting directors of the Federal reserve banks, class B, from 
being stockholders of any bank, and practically restored the 
House provision requiring directors of this class to be selected 
from a list supplied by the member banks. Had the Senate 
prevailed, the Federal reserve hanks would have been man- 
aged by persons having no proprietary interest in their success. 

15. The House conferees rejected the Senate provision making 
Congressmen ineligible to be officers or directors of national 
banks, which would have disqualified nearly 50 per cent of 
Congress from a perfectly proper relationship. 

16. The House conferees practically restored the House re- 
strictions in the matter of requiring one Federal reserve bank 
to rediscount for another Federal reserve bank. 

17. The House conferees limited the denomination of the notes 
to be issued to $5 minimum, striking out the $1 and $2 provision 
of the Senate, which, it contended, would cause inflation. 

18. The Senate provision fixing the number of banks at not 
less than 8 or more than 12 stands, as against the House pro- 
vision making the number not less than 12. 

19. There was a compromise on the minimum capital, the 
Senate bill requiring $3.000,000 and the House bill $5,000,000. 
The capital was finally fixed to $4.000,000. 

20. The Senate provision striking the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture off the Federal Reserve Board stands, being regarded by 
the House conferees as inconsequential. 

21. The Senate method of balloting for directors was retained, 
being a minor change. 

22. The Senate increase of gold reserve behind the note issues 
to 40 per cent, with a graduated tax for falling below that 
amount., stands, as this change was left to the Senate, with the 
expectation that it would be made. 

23. The method of raising the capital of the Federal reserve 
banks on capital and surplus of member banks instead of on 
capital alone was retained in the Senate amendment, as it 
merely reached the same result in a different way, though not 
so readily as by that provided by the House. : : 

24. The Senate increase of salaries of members of the Federal 
Reserve Board from $10.000 to $12.000 is retained, as is the 
alteration in the term of service from 6 to 10 years. 

25. There were several hundred alterations of the text of the 
Senate amendment. 

THE HOUSE PREVAILED. 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, it will be noted that, while the Senate 
made numerous alterations in the currency bill as it passed the 
House, not one of these alterations, if it related to a funda- 
mental feature of the House bill, was permitted by the House 
conferees to stand. There were several hundred alterations of 
the phraseology of the House bill by the Senate, as there were 
several hundred alterations of Senate phraseology by the con- 
ferees. In this respect the bill in some places was bettered and 
in other places injured. 

The Senate did one good thing. [Laughter.] It increased the 
gold reserve behind the notes from 35 to 40 per cent and pro- 
vided a graduated tax for delinquencies. We wanted to do that 
in the House committee and in the House, but ic was suggested 
that the legislation would be expedited if we would “let the 
Senate think it had some hand in this thing.“ [Laughter.] 
However, as if a little ashamed of having done one sound 
thing, the Senate immediately proceeded to reduce the reserve 
requirements of the banks to such an extent as to render the 
dangers of inflation serious and imminent; emasculated the 
House provision for exchanges at par; insured national-bank 
deposits with funds that the House bill applied to the Gov- 
ernment gold reserve, and did quite a number of kindred things, 
for which the House conferees would not stand. Why. the Senate 
actually provided that no stockholder in a bank should be eligible 
as u director of class B of a regional reserve bank; thus they 
wonld have gone to the almshouse tò get directors for the regional 
reserve bank, [Laughter and applause.] The House, of course, 
struck that out. 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 

In the matter of Government deposits the House bill required 
that the regional reserve banks should be constituted fiscal 
agents of the United States Government, and required the See- 
retary of the Treasury to deposit all of the current funds of 
the Government in these banks, omitting, of course, the Treas- 
ury trust funds. The Senate so altered this provision of the 
House bill as to make it optional with the Secretary of the 
Treasury to so deposit the Government funds, and to place it 
within the discretion of that official to constitute the regional 
reserve banks fiscal agents of the United States Government. I 
have been unable to get any clear perception of the reason for 
this alteration of the House bill further than that I little sus- 
pect that it was done for tactical purposes, perhaps to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to combat the schemes of in- 
tractable bankers, should there be such. The object of the 
framers of the House bill in making the provision mandatory 
instead of discretionary was to furnish the regional reserve 
banks with the idle funds of the Government as a basis for 
active business transactions, and at the same time to correct 
the unscientific and senseless process of withdrawing these funds 
from business channels and impounding them in the Treasury 
and subtreasuries. It is scarcely thinkable that we shall ever 
have a Secretary of the Treasury who would not so exercise 
the discretion conferred upon him by the act as to carry out 
the real purpose which the House had in view when it made this 
provision mandatory; hence the House conferees reluctantly 
yielded the point; and this one alteration comes nearer being 
a change in the fundamentals of the House bill than any made 
by the Senate and permitted by the House conferees to stand. 

THE BXCHANGE QUESTION. 


One of the most important provisions of the currency bill is 
that which puts an end to the flagrant abuse involved in ex- 
cessive charges by banks throughout the country for collections 
and exchanges. The House bill provided that exchanges should 
be made at par and that charges for collections should not ex- 
ceed the actuul cost to the banks. This item of the bill was 
bitterly controverted in the Democratic caucus and also in the 
House. Naturally. thousands of banks deriving large profits 
from the practice of charging constructive interest upon checks 
in transit and arbitrary charges for collections and for ex- 
changes exhibited great distaste to this provision of the bill. 
They vigorously protested to Members against the Inclusion of 
this prohibition, and thus the effort to reinove this tax burden 
upon the business of the country was contested with the utmost 
pertinacity. However, those of us in the House who sought 
to tear down these tollgates upon the highways of commerce 
prevailed, [Applause.] The fight was renewed in the Senate, 
and that body materially modified the House provision. -The 
House conferees declined to yield on this point. They insisted 
upon such a modification of the Senate amendment as will exact 
exchanges at par and restrict charges for collections to the actual 
cost of such transactions to the banks. In brief, under the act 
banks can not make exchange and collection charges a source 
of profit; they can not any longer charge constructive interest; 
they can not exact a tax for a theoretical transfer of funds 
from point to point when no transfer is actually made, but only 
an entry on the books. They can no longer harass the commerce 
of the country nor penalize the business men of the Nation by 
an unjust tax. While the House cofferees did not succeed in 
entirely restoring the provision as it left the House, they vastly 
improved the amendment made by the Senate. The provision 
as it stands will result in an immense saving to the tradespeople 
of the United States. It will eliminate the amazing wasteful- 
ness incident to many independent collection organizations by 
substituting one compact collection system. It will abolish the 
exchange charges altogether and appreciably reduce charges 
against collections. I speak thus confidently only in anticipa- 
tion of wise action by the Federal Reserve Board. If the board 
will have the wisdom and courage to establish a comprehensive 
and economical plan of bank clearings, it will be difficult to com- 
pute the advantages that this section of the currency bill will 
secure. While some banks will have their profits diminished, it 
will be profits to which they are not fairly entitled, and for the 
loss of which they will be more than compensated by the better 
and speedier facilities afforded for the transaction of business, 


[Applause.] 
THE RECORD CLEAR. 

Mr. Chairman, it is thus clearly demonstrable from the record 
that there is not one particle of foundation for this ignorant 
talk about “the radical improvement made by the Senate in 
the House currency bill.” Such talk is referable either to the 


ignorance of those who indulge In it or to the crafty desire of 
certain politicians to save their reputation for consistency. 
Even as notable a publicist as Mr. George HaTvey, of the North 
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` American Review, marred the pages of that magazine recently 


with the absurd statement that the Federal reserve act as passed 
by Congress could not be recognized as the original House bill, 
thus givipg currency and respectability to this wretched myth. 
There is not, as I have said, an essential provision of the cur- 
rency bill as it passed the House that is not a part of the Fed- 
eral reserve act under which the banking system of the country 
is now being operated. 


BANKERS NOT IGNORED, 


There is one other criticism to which I will briefly refer in 
order to correct a popular misconception among bankers. It 
has been said that the bankers Were “largely ignored in the 
consideration of the currency bill“; whereas the truth is I felt 
a little afraid to let it be known how frequently and how seri- 
ously the bankers of the country were consulted. The details 
of the bill were worked out with painstaking care upon expert 
advice and submitted from time to time to pract:zal bankers 
of the very highest order of ability for criticism and sugges- 
tlon. The bill had more thorough preparation and more pro- 
longed consideration than all the currency measures proposed 
since the adoption of the national-bank act 50 years ago. Its 
minor as well as its major features were submitted to the in- 
spection of expert bankers for their advice before the bill 
was introduced in the House. This was done to such an extent 
that one of the almost insuperable objections to the measure in 
the course of debate was the suggestion that it was “a banker's 
bill” rather than a general measure of relief, 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LEADERSHIP. 


I have gotten a great deal of reputation of one sort or another 
out of my connection with this currency legislation, and have 
greatly appreciated some of the kind things said about me, as 
well as some of the adverse criticisms I have been compelled 
to endure. Sometimes I have been puzzled to know whether 
I should value more the abuse received than the praise I got. 
Frequently I have heard myself actually described as a “ pa- 
triot and a statesman”; and this afternoon Gov. Hamlin, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, was gracious enough to put a cap- 
stone to these eulogistic references by. describing me as “a 
genius.” I have gone around the country appropriating all of 
this praise with good grace. [Laughter.] It has never given 
me any embarrassment except at a public reception tendered 
me at my own home, when, looking over that audience of boys 
with whom I had fought chickens and robbed apple orchards 
and things like that, it made me feel a little foolish to hear 
myself described as a distinguished citizen. [Laughter.] How- 
ever, when I get where I am not known I rather enjoy it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness, while I take no little 
satisfaction in having had part in the preparation and passage 
of the Federal reserve act, it is fair to state that the greatest 
amount of credit for this notable legislative achievement is 
due to the President of the United States. [Applause.] This 
legislative miracle was wrought by the supreme patience and 
unsurpassed patriotism of Woodrow Wilsoa, who during the 
trying ordeal exhibited courage that was never-excelled, and a 
passionate desire to serve the people of his country that was 
a positive inspiration. [Applause] 

And let me say to the, members of the American Bankers’ 
Association here assembled that if you gentlemen could have any 
adequate conception of the number and character of dangerous 
things which have been kept out of this act, you would have a 
readier and a greater appreciation of what is in it. [Applause.] 
Why, only within the last few days at Washington I have been 
compelled to resist the serious proposal that the Government 
of the United States should go into a scheme of valorization for 
the advantage of a single agricultural commodity—that the 
Government of the United States, to-day framing a measure to 
tax the American people $100,000,000 to supply a deficiency in 
the publie revenues occasioned by the European war, shall fur- 
ther tax the American people to the extent of $500,000,000 to 
guarantee the price of a particular product. [Applause.] And 
the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, as a southern man, is upbraided and reproached by his 
colleagues from that section because he is not willing to wreck 
the fabric of American credit for an imaginary service to a single 
interest. [Applause.] 


Every patriotic American citizen has the intensest sympathy 
for the cotton growers of the South. There is not anything in 
saneness or sense that might be done for their relief which any 
man would hesitate to do, whether he be from Massachusetts 
or Mississippi, from Virginia or California; but it is preposter- 
ous to talk about doing things so foolish and so unprecedented 


as are involved in this scheme of valorization. Not only is it 
foolish to suggest thom, it is cruel and unpatriotic, as their pro- 
ponents know they will not be done. [Applause.] 


POLITICAL DELINQUENTS, 


Finally, gentlemen, permit me to remark that there are some 
people in this world who are not of it. There are persons who 
are disposed to deride politics and who make a point of affecting 
contempt for public men. These, without discrimination, they 
characterize as “ politicians,” and ascribe to them an utter lack 
of patriotism and an incapacity to deal with business questions. 
Against critics of this type I desire to bring an indictment of 
responsibility for most of the maladministration of government 
and for most of the bad legislation that gets upon the statute 
books of the country. [Applause.] These critics are not con- 
fined to bankers, but you undoubtedly have a large percentage 
of the type among you. [Applause and laughter.] Men of 
this description toast their heels before their andirons in the 
evening with a complacent indifference to public affairs; and 
then on the morrow they complain that the “ ward politicians,” 
to whom they haye given free rein, run politics as only ward 
politicians can. [Applause.] I feel like saying to the average 
Anierican citizen of that type, whose wail is heard abroad in 
the land when anything is done that does not suit him in Con- 
gress: “ You are responsible!” If these cynical critics would 
but attend to public affairs, if they would but take pride and 
patriotic interest in the politics of their country, if they would 
half way do thelr duty, there would be fewer demagogues in 
public life and less bad legislation on the public statute books. 
LApplause.] A demagogue is worse than an assassin, and I 
would, above most things, hate to be responsible for one of the 
species, If there is anything for which I feel that I can rever- 
ently thank God, it is that in my whole public career I have 
tried to do what my judgment has dictated should be done and 
have never paused in the doing long enough to inquire whether 
it was popular or unpopular. [Applause.] 


CONCLUSION, 


Now, I thank you again for your very courteous and gracious 
invitation, and even more for your rather apparent interest in 
what I have said I wish I could have withdrawn iny thoughts 
from matters that were immediate and imperative at Washing- 
ton, that I might better have prepared a succinct and cogent 
exposition of all the provisions of this Federal reserve act, but 
that was impossible, and I hope you will appreciate that it was 
because I was trying to serve my country there that I could not 
to-day do better here. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECÒRD. 
-The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 


unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 


HAGAN] makes the same request. 
There was no objection. 


WAR PROSPERITY. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe in pltiless publicity 
in politics. I believe that political campaigns should be cam- 
paigns of education and of facts. Any part which I may take 
in the discussion of political and economic questions during the 
present presidential campaign it will be my earnest endeavor to 
present the plain, cold facts in regard to the principles of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties and the results obtained 
from the operation of these principles, so that my auditors and 
my readers may from these facts draw their own conclusions. 
During the past few months a great deal has been said on the 
floor of the House by our Democratic friends concerning the 
prosperity which at present exists in the Nation. However, 
very little mention has been made by members on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House of the business conditions that existed 
in the country during the spring and summer and just prior to 
the beginning of the European war in 1914. The depressed and 
deplorable cozdition of the business and industries of the coun- 
try which followed the putting into effect of the Underwood 
tariff Jaw and which was in evidence during the spring and 
summer of 1914 up to the time of the beginning of the European 
war in August of that year has not been forgotten and can not 
be forgotten by the millions of men who were out of employment 
during those days. 


Is there objection? 
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Prior to the present administration the Republican Party had 
been practically in uninterrupted control of the Government 
froni March 4, 1897, to March 4, 1913. Since shortly after the 
Government was returned to the control of the Republican 
Party in 1897 and the country had recovered from the effect 
of Democratic tariff legislation under the Cleveland adminis- 
tration it has enjoyed a steady, vigorous, and sound develop- 
ment up to the time of the beginning of the Wilson administra- 
tion in 1913, with the single exception of a short period of a few 
months in 1907 and 1908, when business was arrested by a tem- 
porary money panic brought on largely through a crusade in- 
augurated by President Roosevelt against bad business monopo- 
lies in the country. 

. While the Democratic Party had a majority in the House of 
Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress, which was called 
by President Taft in extraordinary session on April 4, 1911, the 
party did not come into full control of the Government until 
March 4, 1918. Since that time Woodrow Wilson has been Presi- 
dent and a majority of Democratic Members have been in con- 
trol of both the House and Senate. When the Republtcan 
Party turned control of the Government over to the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1913 every line of business in the country was 
prosperous and flourishing and all men who would work found 
ready employment. Mines, factories, and shops everywhere 
were busy. The hum of industry was heard on every hand. The 
trade balance was as it had been for many years under Republi- 
can economic policies largely in our favor. Peace, happiness, 
and prosperity abounded throughout the whole country. 

I I am greatly surprised that some of our Democratic friends in 
their unbridled partisan criticism of the Republican Party make 
bold to charge that when the control of the country was taken 
over by the Democratic Party in 1913 the “business and indus- 
trial life of the country was in a weak and deplorable condi- 
tion.” This is a serious indictment, an indictment which, if true, 
after the Republican Party had been in full control of the Gov- 
ernment for a decade and a half would warrant the repudiation 
of the Republican Party by the American people. How ground- 
less and how untrue the indictment is can be best demon- 
strated by making a comparison of the condition of the leading 
business activities and Industries of the Nation in the year 
1900 and in the year 1913. I have selected this period, believing 
that it was fair to assume that conditions were normal under 
Republican control and under Republican Party economic prin- 
ciples in 1900, the country then having had three years to recover 
from the disastrous results of the economic follies of the Cleve- 
land administration. 

From 1900 to 1913 our population increased from 76,000,000 
to 97,000,000, an increase of 27.7 per cent. In the 12 years’ 
period of 1900 to 1912 our wealth increased from $88,517.307,000 
to $187,739,071,090. The per capita wealth of the continental 
United States in 1900 was $1,164.79, and in 1912, $1,965. Thus 
it will be seen in the 12-year period from 1900 to 1912, as given 
by the Statistical Abstract of the United States, our wealth in- 
creased nearly 70 per cent, while during the 13 years from 1900 
to 1913 our population increased but 27.7 per cent. This striking 
evidence can not be well said to indicate that “ the business and 
industrial life of the country was in a weak and deplorable con- 
dition ” when the control of the Government was taken over by 
the Democratic Party in 1913. 

The amount of money in circulation in the United States in 
1900 was $2,550,000,000. This was increased to $3,863,000,000 
in 1913 under Republican control of the Government, an in- 
crease of more than 63 per cent. In 1900 our national debt, less 
cash in the United States Treasury, amounted to $1,107,711,- 
257.89, or a per capita indebtedness of $14.58. In 1913 this 
amount had been reduced to $1,027,574,697.28, or to a per capita 
indebtedness of $10.60. While our population increased 27.7 
per cent, it appears our public debt, less cash in the United 
States Treasury, decreased more than 28 per cent. The bank 
clearings of the United States, which in these days of modern 
business methods are one of the best criterions of the business 
condition of the country amounted in 1900 to $84,582,000,000 and 
in 1913 they had increased to $178,000,000,000, an increase of 
more than 100 per cent. 

The number of national banks increased from 3,732 in 1900 
to 7.473 in 1913, another increase of more than 100 per cent. 
During the same time the paid-up capital of these banks in- 
creased from $621,536,000 to $1,056,919,000, an increase of 60 
per cent. At the same time the surplus and undivided. profits 
of these banks had increased from $391,000,000 to $988,000,000, 
an increase of 170 per cent. Not alone was the great prosperity 
ef the country during this period under Republican policy con- 
fined to the banking and commercial business interests of the 
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country. During this period the farming industry, as well as 
all other industries, shows a marvelous progress and develop- 
ment. In 1900 the value of all farm property, including land, 
buildings, implements and machinery, and live stock, was 
$20,439,901,164. In 1910, the last year for which the census 
reports are available on this subject, shows that the value of 
all farm property had increased to $40,991,449,090,. being an 
increase of more than 100 per cent. During this time the value 
of farm buildings alone increased nearly 100 per cent. The pro- 
duction of wheat was increased 46 per cent, and the production 
of cotton more than 39 per cent. The production of beet sugar 
increased from 163,458,075 pounds in 1900 to 1,885,112,000 
pounds in 1913, an increase of 750 per cent. The production of 
coal increased 110 per cent, and the production of copper, the 
use of which enters into a large number of the industries of the 
country, increased 100 per cent. To-day is largely the age of 
iron and steel. The volume of these products used is looked 
upon as a true and safe measure of the sound business activities 
of the country. For this reason I call your attention particu- 
larly to the fact that the production of pig iron increased from 
13,789,242 long tons in 1900 to 30,966,152 long tons in 1913, an 
increase of more than 100 per cent, while at the same time the 
production of steel increased from 10,188,229 long tons in 1900 
to 31,300,874 long tons ın 1913, an increase of 200 per cent. 

In this same 13-year period the railroads evidenced a vig- 
orous and steady growth. In 1900, 142,000,000 short tons of 
freight were carried 1 mile by the railroads of the country. 
This was increased to 301,000,000 short tons in 1913, an increase 
of more than 110 per cent in the freight traffic in the country. 
The passenger traffic showed a like increase of 80 per cent, 
577,000,000 passengers being carried in 1900 and 1,034,000,000 
in 1918. The Postal Service also presents further evidence of 
the general development and prosperity of the country during 
this period under Republican management. In 1900 the gross 
revenue of the Postal Department was $102,354,000. This was 
increased to $266,619,000 in 1913, an increase of 160 per cent. 
` In this 13-year period of marked material prosperity in the 
country the higher consideration of the future citizens of the 
country, who in the next generation are destined to rule the 
Nation, was not overlooked. In 1900 we expended for our pub- 
lic schools $214,954,000. This expenditure for common-school 
purposes was increased to $521,546,000 in 1913, an increase of 
148 per cent. This increased expenditure for the common 
schools of the Nation during the period when our population 
increased but 27.7 per cent speaks volumes for the wise and 
statesmanlike leadership of those then guiding the Nation’s 
destiny. 

One of the modern methods of saving now generally em- 
ployed by the laboring classes of our country is investment in 
life insurance policies. The number of life insurance policies 
taken out each year indicates in a considerable measure the 
prosperity or lack of prosperity among the laboring classes. The 
number of life insurance policies in ordinary and industrial 
companies in 1900 was 14,805,347. This number increased in 
1913 to 37,448,941, an increase of more than 150 per cent. At 
the same time the amount paid to policyholders in 1900, being 
$168,687,601, had increased in 1913 to the splendid sum of 
$469,588,128, an increase of 180 per cent. 

Not alone in our domestic banking, farming, mining, manu- 
facturing, and commercial business do we find uncontroyertible 
evidence of sound prosperity under Republican control of the 
Government during the period between the Cleveland and Wil- 
son administrations, but also do we find this evidence in our 
foreign trade. In 1900 our exports and foreign market amounted 
to $1,894,000,000. This was increased in 1913 to 582.465.000.000. 
This increase was not brought about through the occurrence of 
any great war, but by the exercise of American business enter- 
prise fostered and protected by wise and sound economic legis- 
lation. 

While the Republican Party was in control of the Govern- 
ment during those years, and was aiding and encouraging a 
wonderful activity and progress in all lines of business, it 
added no heavy burdens of governmental expenses on the people 
of the country. ‘The total ordinary revenue of the Union 
amounted to $7.43 per capita in 1900 and to $7.44 per capita in 
1913. In 1900, as well as in 1918, our revenue under Republican 
control of the Government was largely in excess of our expendi- 
tures, whereas in 1915, under Democratic control of the Goy- 
ernment, the expenditures exceeded the revenue by nearly 


While it is a small matter, still it may be noted in passing, as 
it bears upon the oft-repeated charge of extravagance in govern- 
mental administration made by the Democratic Party against 
the Republican Party, the latest Statistical Abstract of the 
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United States shows that the cost of collecting the customs 
revenue during the year 1915 was 4.42 per cent of the amount 
collected, This was a larger percentage of cost for the colleetion 
of our customs revenue than that incurred during any year 
under Republiean administration from 1900 to 1913. 

When the cold facts and statistics of business and trade in 
the country are known and considered, the false charge that 
“the business and industrial life of the country was in a weak 
and deplorable condition“ in 1913. when the control of the Gov- 
ernment was turned over to the Democratic Party, crumbles and 
falls and, writhing, dies even among it own worshipers. 

But let us consider what really occurred when the Democratic 
Party took charge of the Government in 1913. The Sixty-third 
Congress was called in extraordinary session by President Wil- 

Son for the special purpose of changing the Republican pro- 
tective tariff law to conform, as it was procia lie, to the 
declarations of the Democratic platform of 1912, which on that 
subject said: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party 


that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff duty except for the purpose of revenue, 


The Underwood tariff law was approved by President Wilson 
on October 3, 1913. This law, according to Representative 
Unveewoop himself, was a very mild and homeopathic Demo- 
cratic tariff law and only a forerunner of the sweeping tariff 
reductions which we were informed by him would soon thereafter 
follow under further Democratic control of the Government. 

For the month of October, 1914, our exports exceeded our 
imports by $138,912,152. Following the enactment of the Under- 
wood tariff law, our exports began to steadily decrease and our 
imports to increase until in March, 1914. the excess of our im- 
ports over our exports had fallen to $4,943.930. In April. 1914, 
for the first time in 15 years, our imports exceeded our exports. 
In this month of April, 1914, our imports exceeded our exports 
by $11,209,544. In May, June, and July of that year our imports 
exceeded our exports in steadily increasing amounts. In August, 
1914, our imports exceeded our exports. by $19,030,382. During 
the 10 months prior to the beginning of the European war in 
which the Underwood tariff law was in operation our imports 
increased $101,977.000 and our exports decreased $158,888.000, 
thus causing a reduction in our balance of trade of more than 
$260,000,000.. Every dollar of this sum represented a dollar 
sent to a foreign country and lost to American industry. 

The knowledge of this falling off in our trade balance, coupled 
with the knowledge that during this 10-month period our imports 
increased many millions of dollars and at the same time our 
customs revenue, due to the lower rate of the Underwood tariff 
law. decreased, Is the key to the knowledge of the cause of the 
deplorable condition in which the business of the country was 
thrown during the months in 1914 preceding the European war.. 

For the 10 months in which the Underwood tariff law was in 
operation before the beginning of the European war, which began 
in August. 1914, the bank clearings. of the country were 83.300. 
000,000 less than during the corresponding period in 1912 and 
1913 under Republican economic policies. Commercial failures 
increased from 598.816.000 in 1912 to $113.863.000 in 1913 and 
to $175,298.000 in 1914. Statistics also show a decrease of many 
millions of dollars in the amount expended for building opera- 
tions during this period, 

The following table shows the imports and exports for each 
month of the 10-month period from October 1. 1912, te July 31, 
1913, while the Payne tariff law was in operation: 


i 


Deb £177, 987, 986 $254.633.504 | $76,645,519 
November 153.094, 808 278.244. 191 | 125. * 
o -r . 154,095. 444 250,315, 807 | 96,220, 

163.063.438 27.02.90 3.909.492 
149.913.918 193,996.92 | 44.083.021 
155, 445, 498 187.428.711 31.981.213 
146. 104. 461 199,813,433 | 53.618, 977 
133.723.713 194,607,422 | 60, 883.703 
131.245.877 103.401. 910 32,159,033 
139.061, 770 160. 990. 778 21.929. 003 
1,503, 827,003 600. 639. 633 


The following table shows the imports and exports for each 
month for the 10 months, October, 1913. to July 31. 1914, the 
time during which the Underwood) tariff law was in „ 
before the beginning of the European war: 5 


ä —ͤ—U— 2 2 


— — ee 
19. 754. 10 365, 527,708 


In the knowledge of these facts in mind it is not surprising 
that during this period thousands of men were out of employ- 
ment, that hundreds of factories closed their doors, and that 
there was a dearth of new business enterprises and a halting of 
general industrial activity, and a widespread apprehension and 
belief that the economic policies of the Democratic Party would 
again destroy rather than foster and encourage American busi- 
ness and industry, 


Then, in the height of this business depression, in August, - 


1914, suddenly burst on the world the gigantic European war, 
and with it the tremendous demand for war munitions, war 
supplies, and miscellancous merchandise and foodstuffs needed 
in the struggle between the allied and central European powers. 
A pew life was quickly injected into the trade and business of 
the conntry. At once our exports began to increase over our im- 
ports so that in September, 1914, our exports exceeded our 
imports by $16.341.732. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915, our export ‘of merchandise exceeded our imports by the 
enormous sum of $1,094,419,600, our total export amounting in 
that year to $2.758,589.340, as compared with exports amounting 
to $2,864,579,148 in 1914. In 1916 our exports continued to in- 
crease and aggregated the enormous sum of $4,333,648,865 for the 
year ending June 30, 1916. During the fiscal year 1916 our 
exports exceeded our imports by $2,135,775.355, being practically 
400 per cent greater than the average excess of our exports over 
our imports during the fiscal year 1913. 

The balance of trade is at present in favor of the United 
States in an amount exceeding $200,000,000 a month, and is 
constantly increasing as the European war continues. The ex- 
ports of the vountry for the fiscal year 1916 increased alinost 
$2,000,000,000 above what our exports were during the tisrat 
year 1914. At the same time our imports increased from $1,893,- 
925,657 in 1914 to $2,197,883,510 in 1916. The duty collected 
from customs, it will be noted, during this time fell off from 
$283,719,081 in 1914 to $211,866.222 in 1916. Our exports and 
iniports and customs duties collected for the years 1913, 1914, 
and 1916 are shown in the following table: 


P 
Excess of exports over imports..... 
Al ephir AERLE 


An examination of the character of the exports where the 
largest increases have occurred will disclose that the increase 
is composed altogether of war munitions and supplies and other 
merchandise needed by the people of the warring nations in car- 
rying on their superlatively destructive warfare. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman mean to say that our 
exports of war munitions amount to $2.000,000,000 a year? 

Mr. NORTON. T will say to the gentleman in reply that I 
intend to assert that the value of our exports of war munitions 
and supplies for war purposes, including merchandise necessary 
to the warring nations such as horses, mules, foodstuffs, and 
various manufactured articles, now aggregates fully $2,000,- 
000.000 a year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. War munitions are about 6 per cent of 
our exports, or about $240.900,.000. 

Mr. NORTON. I have heard statements similar to that made 
before, that our export of war munitions, including guns and am- 


munition, amounted only to about 6 per cent of our total ex- 
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ports. Such a statement is entirely unsupported by the facts, 
and must have originated in the mind of some one who has 
given little or no study to this subject. The value of actual 
war munitions exported during the past year is incomparably 
greater than 6 per cent of the total export for the year. I shall 
place in the Recorp a table showing what the sum of our exports 
were during the normal year of 1914, while the Democratic 
Party was in control of the Government, and also what the 
amount of the exports of these articles was during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1916. This table will show conclusively 
what war munitions and war supplies have been exported and 
will demonstrate that the statement that only 6 per cent of all 
our exports was made up of war munitions is highly ridiculous, 

Mr. GREENF of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. I shall be pleased to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it not the fact that the char- 
acter of the so-called munitions has been almost completely 
changed since the time of the last great war, and that articles 
now entering into and controlling war munitions formerly were 
only regarded as merchandise or common supplies? 

“Mr. NGRTON. That is very true. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it not true that this is a 
machine-made war and that gasoline became an essential of 
svar and of war munitions? 

Mr. NORTON. Gasoline and aeroplanes and submarines and 
things unheard of in prior wars must properly be included at 
this time as actual munitions of war. As I said, I shall place 
in the Recorp an authentic table setting forth some of these 
articles and the amount of increase in exports of the same, and 
shall leave the question to you to determine whether or not the 
statement I make is a fair conclusion justified by the facts. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman include the $41,000,000 
in value of alcohol, which might be called munitions of war? 

Mr. NORTON. Alcohol has become one of the war neces- 
sities in the present great war across the Atlantic, and there 
accordingly has been a great increase in the export of this com- 
modity from this country since the beginning of that war. 


Table showing exports which have been greatly increased through war demands. 


Ley ree 
19) 
. war eating For fiscal | exports over 
Articles. ing 
June 30, 191 Democratic 
year of 
1911. 
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67,728 8, 784, 742 8,717,014 
3,388,819 73, 531, 146 70, 142,337 
690,974 22, 946, 312 272,255,338 
647,288 2,383,765 1,730,477 
33, 198, 80 120, 000, 866 $6, 802, 080 
4,039,590 23,909, 209 19, $69, 019 
165, 302. 388 435, 696, 629 270,394, 241 
7,472,476 164, 876, 044 157. 403,568 
11,177,776 26,661,015 15,483,239 
27,079,092 124, 362,167 97,283,075 
146,222,536 173,946,226 27.723, 670 
51,467,233 112,053, 127 60,585, 801 
17,056, 124 36, 931, 253 19,875,129 
. 6,272, 107 467,081,928 60, 80. 731 
I rubber, manulactures of, including 
automobile tires 12,441,220 35, 180,096 2, 738, 873 


Tron and steel, manufacture not included 


Total. oot ects se5 eee . 


926,001,684 | 2,994,010, 221 


The table which I here present shows 23 articles which enter 
into the needs of the warring nations and the war demand for 
which during the year 1916 has increased the exports of these 
article more than $2,000,000,000 over what the exports of these 
articles were during the year 1914. This table is compiled from 
the oflicial reports of the foreign commerce and navigation of 
the United States made by the Department of Commerce. The 
single item of explosives appearing in the table shows that the 
export of explosives increased in 1916 mere than $460,000,000 
over the value of the export of explosives in 1914, and explodes 
completely the statement of our Democratic friends that only 
about 6 per cent of our total exports in the year 1916 was com- 
posed of war munitions, ` 

The conclusion from the facts and figures of our present 
export trade is inevitable that the temporary prosperity we are 


now experiencing is a war prosperity pure and simple. It is a 
prosperity constructed on no sound or lasting economic principle. 
It is a prosperity which will collapse—not after the war, but 
be washed away by the first advancing wave of peace in Europe. 
It is a prosperity which will collapse—not after the war, but 
at the very first negotiations for peace. When the dove of peace 
returns to the now embattled nations across the sea the cream 
of our present export business will become sour milk. Then 
American wage earners will drop out of the pay line in tens of - 
thousands if, while we lose the war markets of the world to the 
extent of thousands of millions of dollars each year, there are 
no permanent business industries to which they may turn for 
their bread and butter, because the vessels of all the world will 
be bringing their cargoes into our markets. your poor old Demo- 
cratic Party is water-logged with opposition to our Republican 
Party principles for the upbuilding and the protection of Ameri- 
can home industry and is hopelessly unable to provide means to 
meet the situation which is certain to follow the close of the 
European war. Your party does at last seem to realize the situa- 
tion which confronts the Nation and is making a pretense before 
the coming presidential clection of adopting some fundamental 
Republican economic policies. 

While you have heretofore opposed and scorned the sugges- 
tions of the Republican Party for a tariff commissicn, within 
a few hours you will repudiate the position you have taken for 
years on this question and will provide for such a commission 
in the revenue bill you are to pass to-day. But, as Senator 
Unprrwoop, the former leader of your party in this House, argues, 
what good can come from a tariff commission under a party 
holding, as the Democratic Party does, to the cconomic belief 
that a tariff for the protection and upbuilding of American 
industrie is unconstitutional and indefensible? Naturally, no 
good will come of it under any Democratic administration. As 
I said on the floor of the House two years ago, the American 
people at the first opportusity will record their disapproval of 
the present Democratic administration in no uncertain manner. 
They have within the past three years witnessed the business 
life and the industry of the country prostrated by the imprac- 
ticable economic policy of the Democratic Party. ‘They have 
witnessed the hopelessness and inefficiency of the Democratie 
Party to meet the world problems with which we are now con- 
fronted. They will no longer risk their welfare and happiness 
with a party whose principles are destructive of American 
progress and prosperity. They will no longer be deceived by 
false party promises and by free-trade prophecies. When the next 
opportunity presents itself at the November election they will 
return to the control of the Government that grand old Repub- 
lican Party which has so long stood for America first before all 
the world; that party which has successfully met every great 
problem that has confronted the Nation auring the past 60 
years; that party under whose sound economic principles the 
Nation has enjoyed a prosperity and progress unprecedented in 
all the history of the world. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table Senate concurrent resolution 26 
and place it on its passage at this time. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, to save time, for the present 1 
shall object. Possibly if the gentleman makes his request later 
I will not. 

Mr. BARNHART. 
until it is reported? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 26. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 150,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 
500. Sixty-fourth Congress, entitled The Federal Farm Loan Act,” of 
which 50,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 100,000 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. Reserving the right to object, has not this 
been printed by the House? 

Mr. BARNHART. I understand not. The bill just came from 
the Senate. I have made inquiries at the desk, but they do not 
know of any such resolution, and none has been referred to the 
committee. If it was done, it was done in conjunction with the 
bill, and I have inquired of the gentleman from Indiana {Mr, 
Mossj, and he said he knew nothing of such a resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
New York that the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House has been overwhelmed by Members applying for copies 
of the farm-loan act, aud I suggested to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, that he present this resolution to the Senate, which he 
did, and it was unanimously passed, 


Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
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Mr. NORTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. What provision is made as to how the bills 
are to be distributed—through the folding room or the document 
room? 

Mr, BARNHART. It will be a House document and go to 
the folding room, They all go there unless it is specified that 
they shall go to the document room. 

Mr. BENNET. What is the approximate cost? 

Mr. BARNHART. It is not reported but it will be insignifi- 
cant. It is a small pamphlet. The committee has had no 
means to have a meeting and it comes here as a matter of 
unanimous consent. I trust that the gentleman from New York 
at this late hour will not object. In ordinary matters of this 
kind I like to have them considered in that way, but there have 
been so many requests from Members, and because of my in- 
ability to have this attended to in my long absence, I hope that 
the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I was under the impression that 
a day or two ago there was a resolution offered in the House 
I do not recollect whether it passed or not—but there was some 
discussion about it. The minority leader insisted if I recollect 
right that the Agricultural Department was preparing full in- 
structions and had a suficient appropriation to answer all 
demands, 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the gentleman that by direction of 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the House I introduced 
x resolution to have 50,000 copies printed and the House agreed 
to the resolution. It was first submitted to the minority leader, 
but we found that we could have but 35,000 copies and they 
were soon exhausted. 

Mr. BARNHART. That was for $500. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and then we asked for 50,000 more. But 
in talking with the Senator from Florida who is the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, he and I concluded that in 
yiew of the enormous demand for the document we better have 
150,000 printed and divide them between the Senate and the 


House. 
They will be distributed through the folding 


Mr. CANNON, 
room? 

Mr. GLASS. One hundred thousand of them will. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, let us have the resolution again 
reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will again re- 
port the resolution. 

There was no objection, snd the Clerk again reported the 
resolution. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that this 
request comes from the chairman of the Committee on Printing, 
a fact that I had overlooked, who is a pretty good guardian 
of the Treasury, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. I have seen many copies of the act, but I think I 
saw one copy of it that had side notes upon it. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; and that is the one that is covered in 
this resolution. 

Mr. BARNHART. That is the one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
RAGSDALE, for two days, on account of the illness of his wife. 


WILLIAM HAROLD KEHOE, 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 6279) for the relief of 
William Harold Kehoe. : 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York objects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the exports 
of the Nation for the last three years. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WIDOWS’ PEN SIONS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11707) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to increase the pension of widows, minor 


children, etc, of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War, the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and 
to grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers 
and sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, and that 
the Senate amendments be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend 
ments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman briefly 
explain the amendments made by the Senate? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
that the first amendment is to make more clear who is entitled 
to a pension under this bill. The second amendment also relates 
to the same. It provides that the widows of soldiers of the 
Civil War—— 

Mr. NORTON. And of the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. No. 

Mr. NORTON. It applies to the Civil War? 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 2 also applies 
to the Mexican War and the War of 1812. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes; but does not include the Spanish- 
American War widows. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. The date, I understand, in the bill is 
fixed at 1905? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I will say that the bill as it passed the 
House fixed the day of marriage at June 27, 1905. The Senate 
Pension Committee moved the date up to the passage of the bill; 
but the Senate this morning in passing the bill rejected the 
amendment of the Senate Pension Committee and passed the 
bill the same as it left the House, to wit, June 27, 1905. 

Mr. RAKER. The last amendment, does the gentleman think 
that is all right? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAKER. It is not in the House bill. The Senate gave 
considerable discussion to it to-day. I think the Pensions Com- 
mittee of the House is really opposed to the provision charging 
the widows $10 for presenting their pensions. Now, as a matter 
of fact, the pension officials send out a notification and there is 
nothing on earth to do except for her to go before some notary 
public or friend and prepare and send it here, and then the Con- 
gressmen and Senators could attend to these matters. And 
why should these people be compelled to give up $10? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say that I originally thought prac- 
tically the same way about it, that I would not allow any pen- 
sion agent or attorney a single cent for his services, but this 
bill provides that for widows who are now on the roll the pen- 
sion agents can not charge; only those widows who have 
never established a claim and who do not now receive a pen- 
sion can be charged. In those cases there is likely to be con- 
siderable trouble, and it was thought perhaps wise that some 
provision should be made for the payment, because many 
widows are poor and ignorant and do not know very much about 
what they are required to do to establish their claim, which 
frequently requires much work to supply the required proof or 
evidence. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Any widow who now receives a pension 
and is entitled to an increase can not be charged for the pen- 
sion. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. In cases of that kind the pension agents 
are forbidden to make a charge. 

Mr. RAKER. What in regard to making a charge in regard 
to remarriage? If the second husband is since dead, will they 
be charged under that? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If they were once upon the pension roll, 
there would be no charge. If they never have been on the pen- 
sion roll, there will be. 

Mr. RAKER. If they are on the roll now or have been on, 
there will be no charge against them? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is right. 

Mr. RAKER, It is simply the new cases? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is right. 

Mr. RAKER. And the gentleman would rather for it to go 
through this way than to have any question at this time? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would by all means. 

Mr. RAKER. I feel the same way. 

Mr. CLINE. Could there be a charge for those cases where 
the widow on the pension rolls by virtue of this act gets an 
increase? 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. None whatever. 

Mr, BENNET. I think the seventh amendment strikes out 
the proviso at the bottom of page 3, and apparently that takes 
out of this bill certain classes of widows. Am I correct, or is 
there some explanation of that? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York that this amendment was prepared by the Pension Office 
and was offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and, 
as I understand this amendment, Mr. Speaker, it provides that 
a widow who has children, as mentioned in this paragraph, 
who are domiciled in her own home is entitled to this increase 
in the pension provided by this act, but if the children are 
not domiciled in her own home she is not entitled to it. 

Mr. BENNET: I will say to the gentleman it does not seem 
to read that way. It strikes out this language: 

That the benefits of this act shall include those widows whose hus- 
bands, if living, have a pensionable status under the joint resolutions 
of February 18. 1895, July 1, 1902, and June 28, 1906. 

And it does not appear in any other amendment, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. But if the gemini will read, it sia: 


Provided, however, That where paneon has been to 
soldier's or sailor's helpless or Idiotte child or children, or rid a or chil. 
dren under the age ot 16 years, his widow shall not be entitled to pen- 
sion under this section, unless the pension to such child or children has 
terminated, or unless such child or children be a member or members of 
her family and cared for by her, and upon allowance of pension to the 
widow, payment of pension to such d or children shall cease, 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; but there is absolutely no connection be- 
tween the two. It strikes out a provision for certain widows, 
and then provides for certain other widows, but the children 
of certain described classes shall not get pensions while those 
widows are receiving pensions. I cam not see any provision in 
the bill that does jt. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. As I stated to my friend, this provision 
was prepared at the Pension Office, and a copy was sent to 
Senator Suoor and a copy to the ranking Democratic: Member, 
with the suggestion that an amendment ought to be offered and 
adopted, and it was offered by the Senator from Utah and 
adopted without opposition in the Senate. I have had no op- 
portunity to give the amendment any consideration except that 
I heard it slightly discussed in the Senate this morning. 

Mr. BENNET. The most potent argument for the Senate 
amendment is the lateness of the session. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is true, and I hope the gentleman will 
not raise any objection to this amendment. If we hope to pass 
this bill at this session, it is important that we concur in the 
amendment. In view of the fact that this is a recommendation 
of the Pension Office, I think we ought to be willing to accept it. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. As the gentleman knows, I am very much 
in favor of the bill, but, like other gentlemen, I do not like 
the attorney’s fee feature in it. But I do not want to delay 
the passage of the bill. I would like to ask the gentleman, Is 
there any provision against an attorney soliciting trade or must 
the attorney be a local attorney? Is there anything against 
these Washington atorneys looking up lists and writing to these 
people that a bill is pending and have us do all the work and 
they get the credit for it? 

Mr. RAKER. As to that, I want to say that many people have 
already written to me about this bill, which they mention as 
having been pending here for the last three months, and they 
seem to know about it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The widow must nominate her agent or at- 
torney in her application. Of course whomever she chooses to 
nominate as her attorney when her claim is allowed will get the 
$10 fee. If she prefers a Washington attorney to a local attor- 
ney, of course that is her own affair. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a good deal 
of controversy over the Senate amendments to this bill. Does 
not the gentleman think it might be well to delay it to let us 
look over the amendments until to-night? I understand there is 
going to be another session. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. I do not understand that there is to be 
any controversy over these amendments. Some questions have 
been asked about them, but I do not think that any Member 
will object to the amendments. I would like to have the amend- 
ments concurred in at this time, so that the bill will be signed 
by the Spenker and the Vice President to-night and by the 
President before he leaves the city to-morrow, and I trust my 
goon friend will interpose no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to object. I merely sug- 
gest that it might be well to have an opportunity to look over 
it und vote on it. 

The SPEAKER, 
ate amendments, 


The question is on concurring in the Sen- 


The Senate amendments were concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. AsHBROOK, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate amendments were concurred in was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on this bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
same request. Is there objection to the gentleman's request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRUM- 
BAUGH] makes the same request, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPEECH OF EX-CONGRESSMAN GRAHAM, OF ILLINOIS, 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting a speech recently 
delivered by ex-Congressman Graham of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. STONE] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by inserting a speech recently delivered by ex-Congressman 
Graham. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House stand in recess until 8.30 o'clock this evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that the House stand in recess 
until half past eight to-night. Is there objection? s 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
it the purpose of the evening session to take up the revenue 
bill and the general deficiency bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is expected that the confernee report 
will be ready on the revenue bill, and the conference report is 
ready on the deficiency bill and will be presented at that time. 

Mr. BENNET. That is the purpose of having this evening 
session? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. It will take about 14 hours to 
engross the revenue bill, and a meeting should be held to-night 
so as to permit the engrossment of the bill in time for an 
adjournment to-morrow. 

ENNET. Of course it is to facilitate final adjourn- 
ment? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, aside from the revenue and deficiency bills, there 
is very important legislation now being considered over in the 
Senate, such as the corrupt-practices act. I think the Senate 
should be given further time to consider that measure. I object 
to the recess, and unless we can adjourn over until to-morrow 
I think I shall have to make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. There will be an adjournment to-night until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I do not think it is necessary 
to have a meeting to-night. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The regular order will be the calling of 
the calendar and the committees. If some bill is called up to 
which there is objection, why 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I think a motion to adjourn 
would be a proper motion, and unless that motion is made I 
think I shall have to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That motion ought not to be made, be- 
cause it will require time fo engross the revenue bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I make the point of no quorum, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum, The Chair will count, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
the point for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Tlinois. 
it for about 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York IMr. Frrzceratp] that the House 
stand in recess? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object 
again, Mr. Speaker—not that I think I will object—but I have 
been endeavoring here a time or two. Mr. Speaker, to secure 


I will only agree to withhold 
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the consideration of a simple little resolution providing for 


mileage for the employees of the House and Senate. Some 
Members—and I do not suppose that there is any record of 
their’ returning to the Treasury the mileage they themselves 
have gotten—seem to stay on the job to object to that legislation, 
which will do simple justice to the employees of the House and 
Senate, And it seems to me that if we are in favor of doing 
some sort of justice, before this recess is taken, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be considered at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Unless the gentleman from New York with- 
draws his request, the first thing is to attend to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall have to object.to the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Then I object to the recess. I 
withhold the point of no quorum for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Iowa rise? x 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa. To make the statement that I have 
been on this job for several months 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. j ’ 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa. I have sat around ‘here, gentlemen, 
for all these months, and I believe it is about time that we 
should return to our homes. I am getting tired of hearing this 
political gas that is now escaping in the Halls of Congress, and 
I do not want to be held up here with a shotgun by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bucnanan], stating that if he does not 
have a certain resolution passed in this House he will make 
the point of no quorum. I have been his friend. I have watched 
him carefully, but I want to say to you, Mr. BUCHANAN of Iili- 
nois, if that is your desire, I want you to go ahead and make 
the point of no quorum, and get it over with, and we will get 
through with this business. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has no time to yield. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that 
he have time to answer a question. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Iowa have two minutes more. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. At this time there is being 
considered in the Senate some of the most important legisla- 
tion, in my opinion, that has been before this Congress at this 
session. Of course, no one desires to have the displeasure of 
his associates, and no one wants to be misunderstood as mak- 
ing any movement of this sort for any personal reason. I do 
say it is absolutely unjust on the part of this House to with- 
hold from the employees mileage to and from their homes, when 
they have to make that trip. And those who would object 
to that, in my opinion, if they are fair and square, would return 
their own mileage to the Treasury. Now, I consider that if by 
delaying the adjournment of this House two or three days it 
would result in the passage of the corrupt-practices act, even 
at the risk of the displeasure of a few of my friends, it would 
be worth doing, in order to secure the passage of that important 
legislation. Now, I do not want to be misunderstood by my 
good friend from Iowa or to incur his displeasure, but when I 
think I am right it is pretty difficult for somebody to get up 
and say—— 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa. I want to make this statement, that I 
do object to the gentleman from Illinois making the statement 
that unless this resolution is passed he will call for a quorum 
here. If he is going to do that, or if there are any other Mem- 
bers who are gving to do that, let them do it now, and let us 
get done with it. [Applause.] I am tired of waiting around. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. If that seems to be the sense 
of the House—— 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman wants to call up his reso- 
lution, let him call it up. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman stated that he wanted to 
call up his resolution. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It seems to be in accord with 
the desire of Members here that I should make the point. I 
did agree to withhold it for half an hour, and I will keep my 
agreement, whatever I do. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman does not need to with- 
hold it. 

MILEAGE TO OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the following resolution considered at this time. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint luti: thorizing the t of mil to offi d - 
s er of the Beat — 2 AS of 2 * 

Resolved, cte., That the of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives be, and they hereby are, directed to pay 
to the officers and employees of the Senate ant House of Representa- 
tives, including clerks to Members, Delegates, and Resident Commis- 
sioners, the Capitol police, and W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
clerk, borne on the annual and session rolls on the 1st day of bepvem- 
ber, 1916, mileage at the rate of 5 cents per mile, each way, to be esti- 
mated by the nearest route usually traveled in coming m and re- 
turning to their homes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman reserve 
the objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I will not withhold it one minute. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 8.30 p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] asks unanimous consent that the House stand in recess 
until 8.30 p. m. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at 9 o’clock this evening the Senate resolution, which embodies 
the same proposition as that offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois, be considered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following tities, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 1636. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 
James Lyle; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of John E. Keys; 

H. R. 16532. An act authorizing an adjustment of the boun- 
daries of the Wnitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in the 
District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 15316. An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 14391. An act authorizing the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Madison, Wis., and for 
other purposes. “ 

JACKSON ORR. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that he be allowed to proceed for one minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, on the 6th of May, when there 
were felicitating speeches made to the gentleman from Illinois, 
former Speaker Cannon, by the distinguished and eloquent 
Members of this House, there was a response made by Mr. 
Cannon, which only he, of course, could make. In the course 
of his remarks he enumerated those Members of the Forty- 
third Congress who are still alive. It happens that he omitted 
a distinguished Member of that Congress, now a resident of 
Denver, Colo., the Hon. Jackson Orr. He was born four years 
before the gentleman from Illinois, and nearly four years before 
the gentleman from Ohio, Gen. SHerwoop. He was in the 
Forty-second Congress. He was a veteran Congressman when 
these two gentlemen came here. 

Twenty-five years ago Judge Orr went out to our city, and 
by his character and habits and manly attributes he conquered 
the hearts of that people. To-day his body is erect; his mind 
is clear; his heart is full of generosity, forgiveness, and mercy; 
and his soul, while willing to stay here, is ready for its flight, 
and he sends his greetings to the Sixty-fourth Congress. [Ap- 
plause,] 

RECESS. - 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that the 
House stand in recess until 8.30 p. m. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess until 8.30 p. m. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes) the House took 
a recess until 8.30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, at 8 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 
the House was called to order by the Speaker. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference 
report upon the bill H. R. 17645, the general deficiency appro- 
pri:ntion bill, and ask unanimous. consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the conference 
report upon the general deficiency appropriation bill, the rule 
298010 printing to the contrary notwithstanding. Is there ob- 
ection 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolred, That the Secretary of State be directed, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to inform the House of Representatives whether 
8 detalled in the following newspaper article happened as 

Mr. FITZGERALD (interrupting the reading). 
I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, we can not ask the Secretary of 
State to answer as to the accuracy of every newspaper state- 
ment, 

Mr. BENNET. I realize that; but this is a question whether 
Mr. Russell, a fellow citizen 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The Secretary of State would not have 
the time, in the first place, and I suggest that the gentleman 
telephone, 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no. This is—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] objects. . 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
12 5 resolution, including the newspaper article, be printed in the 

ECORD: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorv by printing 
the resolution and the newspaper article. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The resolution and newspaper article are as follows: 

Resotved, That the Secretary of State be directed, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to inform the House of Representatives whether 


om occore detailed in the following newspaper article happened as 
8 { 


Mr. Speaker, 


Paris, September 6. 

Robert Woods Bliss, first secretary of the American Embassy and 
chargé d'affaires in the absence of Ambassador Sharp. has attempted to 
establish a censorship over Americans far exceeding fn rigor anything 
the French have ever done, even for. military 1 Mr. Bliss's 
ruling is that no American who criticises President Wilson shall receive 
assistance in his affairs from the American Embassy in Paris, 

CRITIC OF THR PRESIDENT. 

Charles Edward Russell. two years ago the Socialist candidate for 
Senator from New York now representing in Paris a well-known and 
importavt newspaper organization, is Mr. Bliss's most recent victim. 
He suffers for having written to rhe Paris edition of the Herald that it 

leased him te ree that many Americans bad protested against Mr. 
A lant “most strange and grotesque felicitations to the Austrian 

peror”’ 

After writing this letter. Mr. Russell wished to go to the Belgian 
front. and. according to the rule laid down by the Belgian Government, 
asked the embassy in Paris for a letter establishing his identity as a 
journalist. taking to Mr. Bliss bis credentials from the organization 
employing him. Another journalist went with Mr. Russell on the same 
errand and both were toid to come back the next day and get their 
letters Next day the other man, who bad not written to the Herald, 
received his ‘etter, but Mr. Russell was refused his on the ground that 
he had criticized the President. 

CENSORSHIP RY EMBASSY. 


Mr. Russell asked if (nere was anything in the Constitution or the 
statutes forbidding criticism of tbe President. Mr. Bliss replied, 


No:” but said that nothing in the Constitution or the statutes re- 
2 him to give the letter asked for, and that no one who criticized 
e President could get anything from the embassy. 
+ 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed: for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the article which the House 
has just ordered printed in the Recorp details an alleged occur- 


-rence in Paris, and I hope it is merely an alleged occurrence. 


The statement is that Charles Edward Russell, a resident of 
the State cf New York, a Socialist, it is true, but an American 
citizen, and as such entitled to every consideration that every 
other American citizen is entitled to, was, because he had 
criticized President Wilson, refused permission by the American 
Embassy at Paris to visit the French Army front. permission 
being necessary in the first instance from the American Em- 
bassy. The reason I introduced the resolution at this time and 
attempted to have it considered is that the Department of State 
is this afternoon reported to have said that they would not do 
anything about this matter until it was brought officially to 
their attention. It seemed to me that a matter of this kind, 
printed in a reputable newspaper in this city, with names given 
and everything of that sort, deserved attention before we ad- 
journed. I am sorry that my colleague objected. Mr. Russell, 
a resident of our State, has been once, possibly twice, the candi- 
date of his party for governor, and is a man of standing, an 
author of repute, and a highly respected and reputable citizen. 
I would like very much to find out whether he has been dis- 
criminated against in Paris He does not belong to my party, 
and no man in this House has opposed socialistic doctrines in 
this Congress more than I; but as an American citizen he is 
entitled to certain rights, and I am sorry that, under the objec- 
tion of my colleague, the opportunity to find out whether he 
has been discriminated against is denied. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] ` 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 6625) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to make certain donations of 
condemned cannon and cannon balls. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 136) for the relief of Eva M. Bowman. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12889. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell the unsold and unappropriated portions of lands within 
the town site of Newell, S. Dak., and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6034. An act to make available a portion of the appro- 
priation for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for 
such counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen 
and laundry equipment, ete., as necessary in connection with said 
station ; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of James L. Yokum; 

H. R. 14533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee simple to the district school board No. 
112. of White Earth Village. Becker County, Minn., for a certain 
tract of land upon payment therefor to the United States in 
trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 10989. An act making appropriation for the preservation, 
improvement, and perpetual’ care of Huron Cemetery, a burial 
Re of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas City, 

uns.; 

H. Iz. 13046. An act +o .consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Oregon National Forest, in the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 11707. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the pension of widows, minor children, ete., of decensed 
soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, 
the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War,” approved April 19, 1908; and 

H. R. 15807, An act to provide for holding sessions of the 
United States district court in the district of Maine and for 
dividing said district into divisions, and providing for offices of 
the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained in ench 
of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field deputy 
marshal in the division in which the marshal does not reside. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 
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S. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
September salaries to officers and employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on the day of adjournment of the 
present session, 

CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
upon the bill (S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
make certain donations »f condemned cannon and cannon balls 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky presents a 
conference report and asks ununimous consent for its present 
consideration, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1201). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
S. 6625, entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of War 

to make certain donations of condemned cannon and cannon 
balls.” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: : : 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House, and agree to the same. 

J. FIELDS, 
FRANK L. GREENE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, when the im- 
migration bill passed the House I was absent on sick leave. I 
was for the bill but against the literacy test. A newspaper 
circulating largely in my State has charged that I was paired 
against the bill and I want to read into the Recorp of the 
House the telegram which I sent to the pair clerk at the time, 
and ask leave that it may he printed as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The telegram is as follows: 
Hor SPRINGS, ARK., March 29, 1916. 
Patr CLERK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Pair me against literacy test in immigration bill and for bill on 
final passage. 
W. E. WILLIAMS. 


GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
objection to the request made by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. FITZGERALD]. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws his 
objection to the request of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD], and the Clerk will read the report, 

Mr. MANN. What is it? 

The SPEAKER. On the general deficiency bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the request for unani- 
mous consent has to be put again. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York requested 
unanimous consent a good while ago to consider this conference 
report. 

Mr. MANN. But objection was made then. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands, but the objection 
has been withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it has to be submitted again. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask what the report is, 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask for informa- 
tion, if it is possible to do so, why the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. BucHaNnan] withdrew his objection? : 

The SPEAKER. Well, that is not a matter to be inquired 
into except privately. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to ask the gentleman from New York a question? 

Mr. MANN. I want to ask the gentleman what is the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. On the general deficiency bill. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but what has been agreed upon? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, there are 52 different amend- 
ments. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] was a con- 
feree. As the bill passed the House, it carried $14,832.060.11, 
As it passed the Senate, it carried 515.741, 870.54. an increase 
of 81.409, 801.43. The House receded from items aggregating 
$891,778.55, and the Senate receded on items aggregating 8318, 
022.08. Of these items $180,000 was appropriated to curry 
out legislation in the District bill for the police and flremeu's 
fund, and $150,000 for the peace celebration at Vicksburg, Miss, 

Mr. MANN. That goes in? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That goes in. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I wanted to know about. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. And there was another large item. 
That constitutes nearly $350,000 of the $890,000. In addition 


there was $150,000 for the reconstruction of the courthouse of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is customary for the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations and the ranking minority 
member of that committee to make a statement about this 
stage of the proceedings in reference to the appropriations for 
the session. Does the gentleman from New York intend to 
make that statement? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope to be able to make it to-morrow; 
I can not make it to-night. While I have the figures. I am 
trying to write a statement that will not only be readable but 
highly persuasive, if not convincing, upon the Republican and 
other opponents of the Democratie administration. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think it might be well to get unanimous 
consent that these statements may be inserted in the Recorp, at 
least the one from this side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, we will be in session to-morrow. 
It is possible that I shall be ready with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. Š 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman one question, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Very well. 

Mr. COX. What was done with the amendment put on in 
the Senate in relation to the steel-bloom rebate, amounting to 
about $142,000? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is known as the La Follette 
amendment? 

Mr. COX. Yes; put on in the Senate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A certain rebate of customs duties? 

Mr. COX. Yes; that is right, amounting to one hundred and 
forty-odd thousand dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate receded from that. 

Mr. COX. Good. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is one place in the text of the bill 
where, by a clerical error, the word „purchased“ has been 
p-inted “ purpose.” I wished to call attention to that. The 
managers on the part of the two Houses modified the text by 
making the proper correction. It was contrary to the technical 
rule, but it was merely a clerical correction. The managers 
took the liberty to dc it. à 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is any provision made in this 
bill for taking over roads in the National Military Park at Get- 
tysburg? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood there was a Sen- 
ate amendment carrying such provision: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was no such Senate amendment. 
Such an amendment, however, was proposed in the House, as 
I recall, either to the sundry civil bill or to this bill, but the 
argument advanced in support of it was not sufficiently convine- 
ing to induce the House to vote in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the reason for it was 
that there was no appropriation available for it at the time. If 
it is not in this bill, that answers my question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no such item in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lieu of the report, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement was read. 

The conference report and accompanying statement are as 
follows: 


CONFERENCE.REPORT (NO, 1199). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
17645) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1916, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 
11, 18, 17, 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, 37, and. 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreements to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 9, 12, 2 15, 18, 22, 23. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 32, 83, 34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 41, , 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, and 51, and agree to the 1 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For refund of internal revenue taxes to the J. L. da Roza 
Estate, Incorporated, of Elk Grove, Cal. in accordance with 
private act numbered 83, approved August 7, 1916, $1,158.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senute numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit lines 
4 und 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the sum 
“ $200.000 ”; and in line 9 strike out the sum “ $200,000,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the sum“ $100,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said amendment, and on 
page 9 of the bill in line 8 strike out the word “ purpose” and 
insert in licu thereof the word “ purchase”; and after line 18 
insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“The Bureau of Efficiency shall investigate the methods of 
transacting the public business in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue und prepare recommendations for the improvement thereof 
and submit the same to the Secretury of the Treasury as early 
as practicable for his approval and to Congress at its next ses- 
sion.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit all of 
lines 9 to 14 inclusive of said amendinent and in lieu thereof 
insert as a separate paragraph the following: 

“One-half of the two foregoing sums shall be paid out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia and the other half out ef 
the Treasury of the United States” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disngreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“National Memorial Celebration and Peace Jubilee, Vicks- 
burg, Miss.: For expenses, within the limits of this appropria- 
tion, in connection with the celebration to be held at Vicksburg, 
Miss., in the year 1917, by the survivors of the armies of the 
Tennessee and of the Mississippi who participated in the Battle 
of Vicksburg in July 1863, in commemoration of a half century 
of peace and good-fellowship which happily exists throughout 
the Republic, to be expended under the direction and super- 
vision of the Secretary of War as follows: For necessary sew- 
erage, sanitation, and hospital service of persons attending said 
celebration; for necessary cump and garrison equipment, ra- 
tions, und supplies for veteruns of the Civil War attending said 
celebration, $150,000. no part of which shall be available until 
after January 1, 1917: Provided, That the Secretary of War is 
authorized und directed to fully complete all arrangements 
herein authorized before October 14, 1917, and that all camp 
equipment, including tents, supplies, and rations, shall be fully 


ready for use by that date: Provided further, That the National 
Association of Vicksburg Veterans, formed in Chicago, LIL, 
August 9, 1913, shall have charge of the order of exercises dur- 
ing the celebration; the physical control of the camp and 
grounds and the movement of troops and marching bodies shall 
be in the hands of the Secretary of War, under such officers as 
he may detail for that purpose: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of War is authorized to reimburse and pay, out of the 
amount herein appropriated, the traveling expenses of not ex- 
ceeding seven members of the council of administration or of 
the executive committee of the National Association of Vicks- 
burg Veterans for journeys authorized by him to be taken in 
attendance upon any one meeting in the interest of said cele- 
bration.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“boards,” insert the following: “fiscal year 1917”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
4 of the amendment, after the word “ for,” insert the words “ the 
first bran after * and the Senate agree to the same. 

JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
T. U. Sisson, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


THomMaAs S. MARTIN, 
N. P. Bryan, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two House on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 17645) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and prior years, and for other purposes, submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report as to each of the 
said amendments, namely: 

No. 1: Authorizes the disbursing officer of the Federal Trade 
Commission to pay George Rublee his salary as a commissioner 
from his entry on duty March 16, 1915, to May 15, 1916, the 
date when his nomination was rejected by the Senate. 

No. 2: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that the Bureau 
of Efficiency shall continue to occupy its present quarters in 
the Winder Building. 

No. 8: Appropriates $1,158, as proposed by the Senate, to re- 
fund to the J. L. da Roza estate of Elk Grove, Cal., internal- 
revenue taxes paid on grape brandy destroyed by fire while 
stored in custody of an internal-revenue officer. 

No. 4: Strikes out the appropriations of $65,792.53 and $50,- 
859.35, proposed by the Senate, to pay to Walston H. Brown 
and the estate of Henry A. V. Post, respectively, as a refund 
of import duties paid in excess of duties imposed by law on 
steel blooms. 

No. 5: Strikes out the appropriation of $20,000, inserted by 
the Senate, for the removal of the present roof covering of the 
dome of the Chicago, III., post office and the substitution of a 
new copper covered roof. 

No. 6: Inserts the appropriation of $250, proposed by the 
Senate, for an additional amount for the purchase of a site for 
the post office at Rogersville, Tenn. 

No. 7: Inserts the appropriation of $20,000, proposed by the 
Senate, for repairs to the laundry of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and strikes out the appropriation of $5,000 for 
repairs to laundry machinery. 

No. 8: Appropriates $100,000, instead of $200,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, for salaries and expenses of collectors of internal 
revenue, deputy collectors, surveyors, clerks, messengers, and 
janitors in internal-revenue offices. 

Nos. 9 and 10: Strikes out the werd “copper” from the 
paragraph appropriating for the collection of the taxes levied 
in the emergency revenue act and the language inserted by 
the Senate requiriug the employees thereunder to be taken 
from the civil service and restores the lancunge requiring the 
Bureau of Efficiency to investigate the methods of transacting 
the public business in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, modified 
so as to require a report tu be made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to Congress. 
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No. 11: Strikes out the appropriations inserted by the Senate 
for the Coast Guard. 

No. 12: Inserts the paragraph proposed by the Senate author- 
izing a credit in the accounts of Robert T. Crane, late United 
States consul at Rosario, Argentina. 

Nos. 18 and 14: Restores the language requiring the judg- 
ments and costs of $34,637.36 in favor of the Georgetown Gas 
Light Co. and the Washington Gas Light Co. to be paid wholly 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia and appropri- 
ates $180,000, as proposed by the Senate, from the policemen's 
and firemen’s relief fund for the fiscal year 1917. 

No. 15: Provides that the appropriation of $15,000 for rent 
for the War Department shall be available for use in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

No. 16: Inserts the appropriations of $4,000 and 51.300, re- 
spectively, for the operation of the fountains on the Union 
Station Plaza and the lighting of the Plaza, and requires the 
sums to be paid one-half from the United States Treasury and 
one-half from the revenues of the District. 

No. 17: Strikes out the increase of $15,000 proposed by the 
Senate in the appropriation for a sodium nitrate storage plant. 

No. 18: Makes the appropriation of $5,000 for rental of an 
office for the aviation section of the Signal Corps available for 
use in the District of Columbia. 

No, 19: Strikes out the uppropriation of $12,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for expenses of the board to investigate the Govern- 
ment manufacture of arms. 

No. 20: Fixes the limit of cost of two colliers for the Panama 
Canal at $1,500,000 each, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$1,975,000 each, as propose! by the Senate. 

No. 21: Appropriates $150,000 for the national celebration and 
peace jubilee to be held at Vicksburg, Miss. 

Nos, 22 and 23: Provides for a clerk at $1,600. as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of one at $1,400, as proposed by the House, 
in the office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 

No. 24: Makes fhe appropriation of $2,860 for rent for the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks available for use in the District of 
Columbia. 

Nos. 25 and 26: Inserts the appropriation of $150,000 for recon- 
struction of the courthouse in the District of Columbia and the 
appropriation of $15,500 for rental of temporary quarters for the 
courts pending that work. 

Nos. 27 and 28: Appropriates $500 to pay Charies E. Munroe 
for services rendered in connection with the explosion in the 
reception room of the Senate wing of the Capitol and $3,000 for 
overhauling elevator machinery in the Senate wing of the Cupi- 
tol and the installation of new control boards. 

No. 29: Strikes out the authority, proposed by the Senate, for 
the use of 86.500 of the appropriation for “surveying public 
lands” for the employment of surveyors in the General Land 
Office during the winter season. 

Nos. 80 and 31: Strikes out the appropriations of $16,250 
and $5,000, respectively, for the National Park Service and the 
improvement of the Lassen Volcanic National Park, Gal. 

No. 32: Appropriates $15,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
an interstute wagen road or highway through the Mukuntu- 
weap National Menument, Utah. 

Nos. 33, 34, and 35: Appropriates $14,500 to pay the widow 
of Joseph R. Lamar, late a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and $1,866.67 and $1,250, respectively, for com- 
missioners in the Mount Rainier and Crater Lake National 
Parks for the fiscal year 1917. 

No. 86: Apprupriates 51.000, as proposed by the Senate, to 
pay Tom K. Richie, of Tucson, Ariz., the sum covered into 
the Treasury on a forfeited cash recognizance in a case pend- 
ing in the the United States district court, the court having re- 
mitted the same on appearance of the defendant fer trial. 

Nos. 87 and 38: Appropriatiates $125,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $14.,000, as propose’ by the Senate, for re- 
pairing and rebuilding aids to navigation on the Gulf coast. 
and strikes out the appropriation of $7,000 for completion of 
the Saratoga, Wyo., fish station. 

No. 39: Inserts the word “September” in the date of ap- 
proval of the employees’ compensation act. 

Nos. 40, 41, and 42, relating to the Senate: Appropriates 
$7,500, as proposeil by the Senate, to pny the heirs of the late 
Senator Burleigh; $4.200 to reimburse the official reporters for 
expenses of clerk hire and other clerical services; and 51.200 
to pay Dennis Kerr for extra and expert services rendered to 
the Committee. on Pensions. 

No. 43: Appropriates 59.000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
printing and binding for the Library of Congress. 

Nos. 44, 45, 46, 47 and 48: Approprintes for the payment of 
judgments of the Court of Claims transmitted to Congress after 
the bill had passed the House. 
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No. 49: Appropriates for the payment of claims allowed by 
the accounting officers of the Treasury transmitted to Congress 
after the bill had passed the House. 

Nos. 50 and 51: Corrects a section number of the bill and 
provides, as proposed by the Senate, for the appointment of 
John McElroy as a member of the commission in charge of the 
construction of the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater in the 
place of Ivory G. Kimball, deceased. 

No. 52: Inserts the section, proposed by the Senate, provid- 
ing for the postponement of the elections in Porto Rico in the 
event the bill entitled “An act to provide for a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” does not become a law 
at this session. 

Jonn J. FITZGERALD, 
T. U. Sisson, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to me two minutes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in order that gen- 
tleinen may understand my position this afternoon, I want to 
state that I had intended to delay the adjournment of Congress 
for the reason that I believed it was possible to secure the pas- 
sage of the corrupt-practices act. I now have information that 
convinces me that the act could not be passed in the Senate in 
the next two or three days, and any effort to secure its passage 
would be without avail. 

That is the reason why I changed my mind. I make that stute- 
ment in reply to the inquiry of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Gartanp]. That is the reason why I withdraw my objec- 
tion, and I do not intend now to make any further objection for 
the obstruction of business, 

Mr. GARLAND. I feared that perhaps 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] has the floor. 

Mr. GARLAND. Who has the floor? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania the balance of my time, if I have any time left. 

Mr. GARLAND. The reason I asked the question was that I 
wanted it perfectly understood, just the same as the gentleman 
on the other side of the aisle. I feared the influences that 
seemed to be exerted here this afternoon before the recess had 
changed the gentleman's mind with reference to the action he 
might be going to take. I did not know whether that was true 
or not. 1 wanted a thorough understanding of the subject. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So long as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is satistied, it is all right. ` 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 1 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time does the gentleman 
desire? 

Mr. CANNON, All the way from 30 seconds to 5 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman all the way 
from 30 seconds to 5 minutes, as much as th. gentleman may 
desire to consume. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have signed this conference 
report, but I would not have done so, if greater time were 
allowed, on account of certain minor sins og omission in the 
@onference report—the omission of minor amendments of the 
Senate which, in my Judgment, ought to have been included in 
the report, and to which the House should have acceded by 
receding from its disagreement. There is one in particular 
which, while it does not affect me, is important from the stand- 
point of the public seryice, and that is an appropriation of 
$10,000, or, possibly, $20,000, for putting a copper roof on the 
Federal building in Chicago. I did not know that there was 
not a copper roof upon it, but it appears from the estimate that 
was made that the building is being damaged and the contents 
are being damaged for want of a new roof. I presume, if we 
can trust this administration in making estimates and telling 
the truth, that appropriation might have been made. 

Chicago is a very considerable city [laughter]; I think the 
revenues of the post office in the city of Chicago are second 
only to those of the post office in the city of New York, and 
the combined postal revenues of those two ciiies are larger, 
possibly, than those of from 15 to 25 States of the Union. But 
I suppose they can sit when there is no water around and retire 
when it rains, [Laughter.] The House conferees were not 
willing to agree to the Senate amendment. 

There was another appropriation for which, technically, 
there was no formal estimate, although there had been an esti- 
mate in the last session of Congress—an appropriation to com- 
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plete a fish hatchery in the State of Wyoming at a cost of 
$50,000. The first authorization was $25,000. The second au- 
thorization was $25,000 more. Only one-half of the last $25,000 
authorized was appropriated, as I recall, and I think my recol- 
lection is substantially correct. While there was no formal 
estimate, technically speaking, there was a communication from 
the Fish Commissioner to the effect that this expenditure of 
$12,500 and the expenditure of $25,000 previously was of no 
account unless the remainder was furnished; that until that 
remaining appropriation was forthcoming the fish hatchery 
could not be used. 

But the House conferees, or a majority of them, refused in 
these cases, and in two or three other minor matters that 1 will 
not refer to, to agree to recede at the close of the session, and 
I signed the report. I thought it was due to the House to state 
that much, as the first appropriation was to be made for a 
roof for the Federal building in Chicago and the second to 
finish the fish hatchery in Wyoming, which will not be occupied 
until the full amount authorized by law is appropriated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the two items to which 
the gentleman from Illinois refers were not agreed to by the 
managers on the part of the House for very definite and sub- 
stantial reasons. 

The post-office building in Chicago has a glass dome set in 
copper frames. It is glass because it is intended to permit 
natural light to come in.to the building. There has been some 
difficulty in making the glass dome water-tight. The Super- 
vising Architect’s Office desires to remove the glass dome and 
substitute a copper dome in its place. While the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations do not profess to be expert 
architects or builders, they do believe that there are competent 
men in the United States who, if engaged, can make that glass 
dome in the Chicago post office tight—water-tight—so that it 
may be permitted to perform the functions intended originally, 
to permit the interior of the building to be lighted. 

This matter was not something new upon this bill. It was 
carefully considered by the committee in the consideration of 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, and upon all the facts 
presented to the committee, the committee reached the con- 
clusion that if there were not in the Supervising Architect’s 
Office men competent to determine how this work should be 
done, it was about time that men should be employed there who 
would be competent to preserve this building, which was de- 
signed and constructed under the supervision of this public 
officer. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Unfortunately the Chicago post office was neither designed nor 
constructed under the supervision of the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They had some control of it. 

Mr. MANN. They did not have as much control as would 
have been fortunate if they had had it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They might or might not. At all events, 
it is very apparent that a competent person can make this dome 
tight—water-tight—and. permit whatever little daylight there 
may be in Chicago during the daytime to filter into the building 
and not to exclude it by the construction of a solid copper dome 
in a place of this magnitude, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York ought not to 
make such a remark about Chicago merely because Chicago is 
forging ahead of New York City. He ought not to show his 
jealousy in that way [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, it is not jealousy. If 
New York were jealous of Chicago she would be in favor of 
tightening up this glass dome in such a way that no light would 
filter into this building.. The building was designed so as to 
obtain as much natural light as possible. The great glass dome 
is there. and the committee, after very careful consideration of 
the matter in connection with the sundry civil bill, were con- 
vinced that it should be and is possible to make that dome 
tight—water-tight ; and without more complete information than 
has been furnished us, we do not propose to permit this dome to 
be removed, particularly at the price now prevailing for copper. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BENNET. I will ask my colleague why every time he 
uses the word “tight” in connection with this roof of this 
building in the city of Chicugo, he is so careful to use the word 
“water-tight " in connection with it? 

Mr, MANN. Because it is in Chicago and not in New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because every time I used the word I 
happened to look at my colleague from New York, and know- 
ing his strong prohibition sentiments I did not wish him to 
misunderstand the connection in which the term was used. 
[Applause.] 


Now, as to the item for the fish hatchery in Wyoming. This 
fish hatchery was authorized, not after consideration by any 
committee of either House of Congress but in the way that fish 
hatcheries are frequently created, by an amendment offered in 
the Senate, to provide a fish hatchery to cost $25,000. There 
was never any estimate as to what it would cost. There was 
never any limit of cost fixed on it. 

Mr. CANNON. My friend is mistaken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know what statements were made in 
the conference, but they were wholly at variance with the facts. 

Mr. CANNON, The limit of cost, as I understand 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was never any limit of cost 
fixed on it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from New York allow 
me a suggestion? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like to complete the statement 
about it. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. MONDELL. If there was not limit of cost fixed 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was crowded into the bill over my 
protest. 

Mr. MONDELL, If there was not limit of cost fixed, why 
did the gentleman object to an appropriation of $7,000 to 
complete it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will go on and state the reason. The 
$25,000 was appropriated, and it was cheaper for the House to 
accept that fish hatchery at $25,000 when that particular appro- 
priation bill was up, than it would have been to yield on some 
other items that were in the bill; and in adjusting the differ- 
ences between the two Houses it was cheaper to give $25,000 
for the fish hatchery in Wyoming. After the money was appro- 
priated and obtained it was found that they could not build a 
fish hatchery for $25,000. Anybody who ever dreamed of 
getting enough water by natural means for a fish hatchery in 
Wyoming had never been in or near the State. So two years 
ago a request was made for $25,000 additional, and a number 
of items were mentioned as necessary, and with the assistance 
of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], who was a 
member of the subcommittee that considered the items in the 
bill—after very careful consideration—the committee recom- 
mended that $18,000 be appropriated. The $18,000 was appro- 
priated. Well, here had been a request for $25,000 and $7,000 
of it had not been granted. That was a criminal offense in the 
estimation of some people, so that when the sundry civil bill 
reached the Senate this year this $7,000 that had not been 
given Jast year, together with two or three other items, were 
inserted in the bill without any request of the department, und 
in conference they were eliminated. When this deficiency bill 
was considered in the Senate this same $7,000 was put buck in 
the bill. The statement was made that the limit of cost had 
been fixed at $25,000, that the House had declined to appro- 
priate it, and that nothing could be done until this $7,000 was 
had; and some sharp head of a department, seeing that the 
amendment had been offered in the Senate, wrote a very com- 
mendatory letter to the Senator hoping that it would be 
adopted, because it could be expended; but the managers upon 
the part of the House believed that, in view of all the surround- 
ing circumstances and existing conditions, and in view of the 
necessity for money in great public matters, so long as the de- 
partment had not felt it sufficiently important even to submit 
an estimate for this $7,000, there was not much excuse for - 
hunting back in a previous Congress for an estimate in order 
to justify it. 

Aguinst the protest of my colleague, Mr. Cannon, the other 
managers representing the House were unable to acquiesce in 
the arguments made in favor of the item, and I think properly 
so. I’simply made this statement about the two items so that 
nobody would misunderstand the attitude of the House in de- 
clining to provide this money at this time, and in the hope a 
fish hatchery that may be of some benefit and will accomplish 
some good may be constructed at some place within the State 
of Wyoming within the appropriation of $43,000 already made. 

Mr. MONDELL. Before the gentleman mukes the motion to 
adopt the conference report. will he yield to ine five minutes to 
clarify the matter of these fish hatcheries, for there were two of 
them? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, my only reason in taking 
the time of the House in connection with the fish-hatchery 
matter is to clear up in the mind of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations—whose mind is ordinarily clear us a 
bell, bat is a little confused in this matter—to clear up his 
mind in regard to this matter of two fish hatcheries. 

There were two fish hatcheries provided for at one aud the 
same time, one in the State of Wyoming and one in the State 
of Kentucky. The gentleman from New York seems to have 
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got the impression some way that the increased appropriations 
above the original $25,000 was due to a shortage of water. 

That is not true so far as the Wyoming hatchery is con- 
cerned but is true so far as the Kentucky hatchery is con- 
cerned. Water is apparently so scarce in Kentucky that it 
became necessary to add to the original appropriation for the 
purpose of securing water there. The Wyoming hatchery is 
supplied with water from one of the most magnificent springs 
in all the world; it has its source of water supply in a fine, 
clear, bubbling spring, with enough water for a dozen fish 
hatcheries. The Kentucky fish hatchery, it was discovered 
after it had been provided for, was almost entirely without the 
important element of water. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, it is on the banks of the Ohio River, 
and levees had to be built to keep it from being drowned out. 

Mr. MONDELL. You can not use the Ohio River water un- 
filtered for hatching young fish, and therefore it became neces- 
sary in the Kentucky hatchery to make provision for sinking 
wells and purifying the water in order to make 't available. 

The additional $7,000 in the case of the Wyoming hatchery is 
to provide for buildings which wil. make it the best located and, 
take it ali around, the finest trout hatchery in the world. 

Mr. RUCKER. What does it cost to buy the water? 

Mr. MONDELL. The water is as free as the mountain air. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman from New York yield me 
five minutes on these two amendments? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia five minutes, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am disappointed and somewhat 
surprised and a little bit chagrined and astonished at the con- 
ferees’ action on amendments 30 and 31. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They were both before the House and 
the House rejected them. 

Mr. RAKER, Yes; but there were very few Members in the 
House at the time the deficiency bill was up, and if there had 
been a quorum present there would have been no question but 
that they would have been placed in the bill by an overwhelming 
vote. The House rejected them by a vote of 11 to 9. 

I proceeded to the Senate and found a willing ear, and the 
Senate placed the two amendments in the bill. The House and 
the Senate by a large vote established a National Park Service. 
The report to the House and the attitude of the Secretary of 
the Interior shows that it will be to the advantage of the service 
if these appropriations be made and the officers provided for 
in the bill made at the present time, particularly amendment 
31, the National Volcanic Park in California, for protection 
and improvement for the fiscal year of 1917, the small sum of 
$5,000. Congress created the park. It is out of the forest 
reserve at the present time. The Secretary of the Interior made 
his estimate, which was approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and sent to the Speaker of the House, but it eame late and, 
of course, could not be put in the sundry civil bill. The only 
place to get it was In the deficiency bill, to the end that the 
park might be provided for and cared for during 1917. This 
is one of the scenic wonders of the world and of California. 
The National Government has established this national park, 
the estimates have been provided, and I am sorry that the 
House committee in their great desire to economize did not see 
mo way sufficiently clear to place the item of $5,000 in the 
} The local communities are improving the surrounding coun- 
try. Roads are being built, not only by the counties surround- 
ing this national park but by the State itself. The State is 
taking great interest in building up the State highways so that 
the traveling public may obtain the benefits of this park. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it has become the practice in Con- 
gress to try to keep out of all bills, except appropriation bills, 
actual uppropriations, with the understanding, where a bill 
has become a law providing for certain offices, that there will 
be carried in the proper appropriation bill an appropriation of 
the necessary money. I think it is a good practice, but it is a 
practice which can not prevail unless the appropriating commit- 
tees are willing to do their share and carry the items in the 
appropriation bill, because the House when it is considering a 
bill has the right to put in an appropriation necessary to carry 
the law into effect; and the House would do that were it not 
for the understanding that the necessary appropriation will be 
carried in the proper appropriation bill. Recently we passed a 


jaw providing for a National Park Service and providing for a 
Director of the National Park Service and for a few other ofii- 
cinis in that office. We did not provide an appropriation in 


that law specifically, though I am not sure whether one was 
first carried in the bill or not. I think that under the under- 
standing and practice of the House we had a right to expect 
that the appropriation necessary for this service would be car- 
ried in the deficiency appropriation bill. An estimate had not 
been presented in time for the Committee on Appropriations to 
include it in the bill that was reported to the House, but.the 
Senate added an item to the deficiency bill in accordance with 
an estimate which was made in accordance with the law that 
we recently passed. I am very sorry that, under the circum- 
stances, the House conferees refused to agree to that appropri- 
ation and insisted that it should go out, and I am afraid that 
the next time one of these matters comes up in the House and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, FITZGERALD], or myself, 
endeavors to eliminate the appropriation we will be met with 
the statement that we can not rely upon the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to make the appropriation, and that the only safe 
thing to do is to carry it in the original organic bill itself. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the criticism 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann} is not justified in 
this instance. It is true that a National Park Service has been 
created which provides for five statutory offices at designated 
salaries and also provides that other service may be engaged 
not exceeding in amount the sum of about $8,000. The bill 
passed just about the time the deficiency appropriation bill was 
reported to the House, around the 27th or 28th of August. The 
estimate did not reach the House in time to be considered. The 
estimate requested that all of the money that was authorized 
for the service be appropriated. The service has not been or- 
ganized—nothing has been done. The managers upon the part 
of the House declined to agree to the provisions for this reason. 
The sundry civil appropriation act for the current year nu- 
thorizes the employment of five persons in connection with the 
park service, whose compensation is payable out of the revenues 
of, and the appropriations for, the various parks. The managers 
on the part of the House and the conference committee took 
the position that between now and December, when Congress 
will be again in session, there will be practically no important 
work in connection with the national parks of the country. 
They are all practically closed to the tourists by the 15th of 
September, so that the important question—— 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes—oh, that is, outside of the Yosem- 
ite, but that is only one of many Practically all of 
the national parks are closed to the public by the 15th of Sep- 
tember, and all of the work necessary in connection with the 
appropriation for the organization of this park service can be 
done by the five persons whose employment is now authorized 
and who are actually employed in connection with this work. 
If this were an instance where a service had been created and 
no provision whatever had been made for it, it would be in a 
different position, but five persons are now employed under 
the authority carried in the appropriation bill, and they are 
ample to do everything necessary with the National Park Service 
between now and the time Congress will have an opportunity to 
obtain some information as to the character of the other service 
to be employed and the compensations proposed to be paid to 
the persons to be employed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. As I gathered from what the gentleman said, 
there is no disposition on the part of the Committee on Appro- 
priations to prevent this service going into effect at the proper 
time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at all. The gentleman from Tli- 
nois recalls that when the deficiency bill was before the House 
estimates had come in about the time the bill had been reported. 
Now, the sundry civil bill, in an attempt upon the part of the | 
Committee ou Appropriations before the passage of the National 
Park Service bill, to establish some organization that would 
make the administration of the parks more effective and more 
beneficial, had authorized this organization with compensation 
payable out of various appropriations and revenues that are 
presumably proper, and the belief was that between now and 
the time that Congress will be again in session the matter will 
come up and no serions inconvenience will result. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I have not the slightest idea who will 
be appointed as director of the National Park Service, whether 
it is somebody now in the service or outside of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I imagine Mr. Marshall, who is now in 
a position which corresponds to it, who has been for 20 years, 
I think, in the Geological Survey, and who has been in charge 
of this work, is the man whom the Sccretary of the Interior at 
least has in mind to put at the head of the Park Service. 
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Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman thought that during the next 
session of Congress there may be provided in one of the de- 
ficiency bills some item which will authorize the making of 
appropriations for this service in time for next year? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. All appropriations probably will 
become law by the 4th of March next, and this service will be 
provided for, in my opinion—I simply express my opinion—and 
for the remaining months of this fiscal year, so that it will be 
organized to do whatever should be done prior to the opening 
of the parks, the parks opening about the Ist of June. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Firzceratp, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on 
the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
17645) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 
S. 6625. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
certain donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls. 
REVENUE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina pre- 
sents a report on the revenue bill, the title of which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of this conference report. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of this confer- 
‘ence report, the rule with reference to the printing of confer- 
ence reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is it 
the gentleman's intention, if the conference report is considered, 
to give some explanation of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. The statement will not be ready un- 
til about 12 o'clock to-night, but will be printed, with the con- 
sent of the House, in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1200). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 9, 
14, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60. 61, 72, T7, 82, 103, 110, 134, 159, 160, 161, 
168, 169, 170, 172, 175, 178, 191, 212, 218, 220, 227, 230, 234, 254, 
268, and 269. 4 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
15. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 314, 32, 33, 
34. 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
554, 564, 62, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71. 73, 75, 76, 78, 79. 81, 83, 85, 
86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 104, 105. 
107, 108, 1084, 109, 117, 121, 122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 130. 
131, 138, 148, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 152, 162, 
171, 173, 174, 176. 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 186, 
189, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 199, 207, 
224, 225, 233, 236, 238, 239, 241, 243, 247, 255, 
259, 260, and 261, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the Mouse recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

(e) For the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived from the 
sale or other disposition of property, real, personal, or mixed, 
acquired before March 1, 1918, the fair market price or value 
of such property as of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis for de- 
termining the amount of such gain derived.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition 
to the matter inserted by said amendment insert on page 8 of 
the bill, line 6, after the word “school” the word “ district ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Eighth. (a) In the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable 
allowance for actual reduction in flow and production to be 
ascertained not by the flush flow, but by the settled production 
or regular flow; (b) in the case of mines a reasonable allow- 
ance for depletion thereof not to exceed the market value in the 
mine of the product thereof which has been mined and sold 
during the year for which the return and computation are made, 
such reasonable allowance to be made in the case of both (a) 
and (b) under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That when the allowances 
authorized in (a) and (b) shall equal the capital originally in- 
vested, or in case of purchase made prior to March 1, 1913, the 
ag! market value as of that date, no further allowance shall 

made.” 

And on page 9 of the bill, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words 

“ Provided, That no” and insert a period and thé word “ No.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition 
to the matter inserted by said amendment insert on page 10 of 
the bill, line 19, after the word “ school,” the word “ district“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and - 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Fifth. In transactions entered into for profit but not con- 
nected with his business or trade, the losses actually sustained 
therein during the year to an amount not exceeding the profits 
arising therefrom, in the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: ‘That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

(a) in th- case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and productions to be ascertained not by 
the flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) 
in the case of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion thereof 
not to exceed the market value in the mine of the product 
thereof which has been mined and sold during the year for which 
the return and computation are made, such reasonable allow- 
ance to be made in the case of both (a) and (b) under rules 
and regulations tu be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: Provided, That when the allowance authorized in (a) and 
(b) shall equat the capital originally invested, or in case of 
purchase made prior to March 1, 1913, the fair market value as 
of that date, no further allowance shall be made.” 

And on page i of the bill, lines 21 and 22, strike out: Pro- 
vided, That no” and insert in lieu thereof a period and the 
word “ No.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment Insert the following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) That for the purpose of the normal tax only, 
there shail be allowed as an exemption in the nature of a de- 
duction from the amount of the net income of each of said 
persons, ascertained as provided herein, the sum of $3,000, plus 
$1,000 additional if the person making the return be a head of 
a family, or a married man with a wife living with him, or 
plus the sum of $1,000 additional if the person making the re- 
turn be a married woman with a husband living with her; but 
in no event shall this additional exemption of 31,000 be de- 
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ducted by both a husband and wife: Provided, That only one 
deduction of $4,000 shall be made from the aggregate income of 
both husband and wife when living together: Provided further, 
That guardians or trustees shall be allowed to make this per- 
sonal exemption as to income derived from the property of 
which such guardian or trustee has charge in favor of each 
ward or cestul que trust: Provided further, That in no event 
shall a ward or cestui que trust be allowed a greater personal 
exemption than $3,000, or, if married, $4,000, as provided in 
this paragraph, from the amount of net income received from 
all sources, There shall also be allowed an exemption from the 
amount of the net income of estates of deceased persons during 
the period of administration or settlement, and of trust or other 
estates the income of which is not distributed aynually or regu- 
larly under the provisions of paragraph (b), section 2, the sum 
of $3,000, including such deductions as are allowed under sec- 
tion 5.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs of such person, 
trust, or estate to enable him to make such return and that the 
same is, to the best of his knowledge and belief“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert a colon and 
the following: “ Provided, That the term ‘ dividends’ as used in 
this title shall be held to mean any distribution made or ordered 
to be made by a corporation, joint-stock company, association, 
or insurance company, out of its earnings or profits accrued 
since March 1, 1913, and payable to its shareholders, whether 
in cash or in stock of the corporation, joint-stock company, 
association, or insurance company, which stock dividend shall 
be considered income, to the amount of its cash value“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from Its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the last 
line of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
words “by sale of such property“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “and 
cooperative banks without capital stock organized and operated 
for mutual purposes and without profit” and a semicolon; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its 
cisagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

„(a) in the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance 
for actual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained 
not by the flush flow, but by the settled production or regular 
flow; (b) in the case of mines a reasonable allowance for de- 
pletion thereof not to exceed the market value in the mine of 
the product thereof which has been mined and sold during the 
year for which the return and computation are made, such rea- 
sonable allowance to be made in the case of both (a) and (b) 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury : Provided, That when the allowance authorized 
in (a) and (b) shall equal the capital originally invested, or 
in case of purchase made prior to March 1, 1913, the fair 
market value as of that date, no further allowance shall be 
made; and (e) in the case of Insurance companies, the net 
addition, if any, required by law to be made within the year 
to reserve funds and the sums other than dividends paid 
within the year on policy and annuity contracts: ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition 
to the matter inserted by said amendment on page 33 of the 
bill, line 18, after the word “school” insert the word “ dis- 
trict”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

(n) of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for actual 
reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by the 


flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) 
in the case of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion 
thereof not to exceed the market value in the mine of the prod- 
uct thereof which has been mined and sold during the year for 
which the return and computation are made, such reasonable 
allowance to be made in the case of both (a) and (b) under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury: Provided, That when the allowance authorized in 
(a) and (b) shall equal the capital originally invested, or iu 
ease of purchase made prior to March 1, 1913, the fair market 
value as of that date, no further allowance shall be made; and 
(c) in the case of insurance companies, the net addition, if any, 
required by law to be made within the year to reserve funds 
and the sums other than dividends paid within the year on 
policy and annuity contracts: 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In addition 
to the matter inserted by said amendment on page 36 of the bill, 
line 25, after the word “school,” insert the word “ district”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numpered 102, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: Provided, That upon the examination of any return of 
income made pursuant to this title, the act of August 5, 1909, 
entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and the act of October 3, 1913, entitled ‘An act to reduce 
tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes,’ if it shall appear that amounts of tax have been 
paid in excess of those properly due, the taxpayer shall be per- 
mitted to present a claim for refund thereof notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3228 of the Revised Statutes” and a 
semicolon; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“(d) That section 3225 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

„Sc. 3225. When a second assessment is made in case of 
any list, statement, or return, which in the opinion of the col- 
lector or deputy coliector was false or fraudulent, or contained 
any understatement or undervaluation, no tax collected under 
such assessment shall be recovered by any suit unless it is 
proved that the said list, statement, or return was not false nor 
fraudulent and did not contain any understatement or under- 
valuation; but this section shall not apply to statements or 
returns made or to be made in good faith under the laws of 
the United States regarding annual depreciation of oil or gas 
wells and mines.’ ” 


Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 20”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “21”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “22”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieti 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “23”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted in said amendment insert * 24”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as. follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “25”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, ` 
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Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, 
and agree te the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert * 200”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. E 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “201”; and 
the. Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the mutter inserted by said amendment insert “203”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 125: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 125. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 202“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 129: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “203”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “205”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 133: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 133, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “204”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 125: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 135, 
and agree to the same with en amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “205”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 136: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 136, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “203”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 137: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 137, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “208”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 139: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 139, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Return shall be made in all cases of estates subject to the tax 
or where the gross estate at the death of the decedent exceeds 
$70,000, and in the case of the estate of every nonresident any 
part of whose gross estate is situated In the United States. If 
the executor is unable to make a complete return as to any part 
of the gross estate of the decedent, he shall include in his return 
a Jescription of such part and the name of every person holding 
a legal or beneficial interest therein, and upon notice from the 
collector such person shall in like manner make a return as to 
such part of the gross estate. The Commissione: of Internal 
Revenue shall make all assessments of the tax under the au- 
thority of existing administrative special and general provisions 
of law relaing to the assessment and collection of taxes“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 140: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 140, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “206”; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 141: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 141, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “205”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 142, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “207”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 144: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 144, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “208”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 209“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 154: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 154, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter Inserted by said amendment insert “210”; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 155: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 155, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “205”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 156: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 156, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by. said amendment insert “211”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “212”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 158: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 158, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 300“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 163: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 163, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 301. (1) That every person manufacturing (a) gun- 
powder and other explosives, excepting blasting powder and 
dynamite used for industrial purposes; (b) cartridges, loaded 
and unloaded, caps or primers, exclusive of those used for in- 
dustrial purposes; (c) projectiles, shells, or torpedoes of any 
kind, including shrapnel, loaded or unloaded, or fuses, or com- 
plete rounds of ammunition; (d) firearms of any kind and 
appendages, including small arms, cannon, machine guns, rifles, 
and bayonets; (e) electric motor boats, submarine or sub- 
mersible vessels or boats; or (f) any part of any of the articles 
mentioned in (b), (c). (d). or (e), shall pay for each taxable 
year, in addition to the income tax imposed by Title I, an 
excise tax of 12} per cent upon the entire net profits actually 
received or accrued for said year from the sale or disposition 
of such articles manufactured within the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That no person shall pay such tax upon net 
profits received during the year 1916 derived from the sale 
and delivery of the articles enumerated in this section under 
contracts executed and fully performed by such person prior to 
January 1, 1916. 

“(2) This section shall cease to be of effect at the end of one 
year after the termination of the present European war, which 
shall be evidenced by the proclamation of the President of the 
United States declaring such war to have ended. 

“Sec. 302. That in computing net profits under the provisions 
of this title, for the purpose of the tax there shall be allowed 
as deductions from the gross amount received or accrued for the 
taxable year from the sale or disposition of such articles manu- 
factured within the United States, the following items: 

“(a) The cost of raw materials entering into the manufac- 
ture; 

“(b) Running expenses, including rentals, cost of repairs and 
maintenance, heat, power, insurance, management, salaries, and 
wages; 

„(e) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or loans 
contracted to meet the needs of the business, and the proceeds 
of which have been actually used to meet such needs; 

“(d) Taxes of all kinds paid during the taxable year with 
respect to the business or property relating to the manufac- 
ture; 

“(e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable year in 
connection with the business of manufacturing such articles, 
including losses from fire, flood, storm, or other casualty, and 
not compensated for by insurance or otherwise; and 

“(f) A reasonable allowance according to the conditions pe- 
culiar to each concern, for amortization of the values of build- 
ings and machinery, account being taken of the exceptional 
depreciation of special plants. 
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* Sec. 303. If any person manufactures any article specified 
in section 801 and, during any taxable year or part thereof, 
whether under any agreement, arrangement, or understanding, 
or otherwise, sells or disposes of any such article at less than 
the fair market price obtainable therefor, either (a) in such 
manner as directly or indirectly to benefit such person or any 
person directly or indirectly. interested in the business of such 
person, or (b) with intent to cause such benefit, the gross 
amount received or accrued for such year or part thereof from 
the sale or disposition of such article shall be taken to be the 
amount which would have been received or accrued from the 
sale or disposition of such article if sold at the fair market 


rice. 

“Sec. 304. On or before the ist day of March, 1917, and the 
1st day of March in each year thereafter a true and accurate 
return under oath shall be made by each person manufacturing 
articles specified in section 301, to the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which such person has his principal 
office or place of business, in such form as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe, setting forth specifically the gross 
amount of income received or accrued from the sale or disposi- 
tion of the articles specified in section 301, and from the total 
thereof deducting the aggregate items of allowance authorized 
in section 802, und such other particulars as to the gross re- 
ceipts and items of allowance, as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may require, 

“Sec. 805. All such returns shall be transmitted forthwith 
by the collector to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who 
shall, as soon as practicable, assess the tax found due and notify 
the person making such return of the amount of tax for which 
such person is liable, and such person shall pay the tax to the 
collector on or before 30 days from the date of such notice. 

“Sec. 806. If the Secretary of the Treasury or the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue shall have reason to be dissatisfied 
with the return as made, or if no return is made, the commis- 
sioner is authorized to make an investigation and to determine 
the amount of net profits and may assess the proper tax accord- 
ingly. He shall notify the person making, or who should have 
made, such return and shall proceed to collect the tax in the 
same manner as provided in this title, unless the person so 
notified shall file a written request for a hearing with the 
commissioner within 30 days after the date of such notice; and 
on such hearing the burden of establishing to the satisfaction 
of the commissioner that the gross amount received or accrued 
or the amount of net profits, as determined by the commissioner, 
is incorrect, shall devolve upon such person. 

“Src. 807. The tax may be assessed on any person for the 
time being owning or carrying on the business, or on any person 
acting as agent for that person in carrying on the business, or 
where a business has ceased, on the person who owned or car- 
ried on the business, or acted as agent in carrying on the busi- 
ness immediately before the time at which the business ceased. 

“Sec. 308. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this title the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is authorized, 
personally or by his agent, to examine the books, accounts, and 
records of any person subject to this tax. 

“Sec. 309. No person employed by the United States shall 
communicate, or allow to be communicated to any person not 
legally entitled thereto, any information obtained under the 
provisions of this title, or allow any such person to irspect 
or have access to any return furnished under the provisions of 
this title. 

“Sec. 810. Whoever violates any of the provisions of this title 
or the regulations made thereunder, or who knowingly makes 
false statements in any return, or refuses to give such infor- 
mation as may be called for, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall, in addition to paying any tax to which 
he is liable, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“ Sec. 311. All administrative, special, and general provisions 
of law relating to the assessment and collection of taxes not 
specifically repealed are liereby made to apply to this title, so 
far as applicable and not inconsistent with its provisions. 

“Sec, 312. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make all 
necessary regulations for carrying out the provisions of this 
title, and may require any person subject to such provisions to 
furnish him with further information whenever in his judg- 
ment the same is necessary to collect the tax provided for 

erein,” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 164: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 161. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “400”; anid 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 165: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 165, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 401. That natural wine within the meaning of this act 
shall be deemed to be the product made from the normal alco- 
holic fermentation of the juice of sound, ripe grapes, without 
addition or abstraction, except such as may occur in the usual 
cellar. treatment of clarifying and aging: Provided, however, 
That the product made from the juice of sound, ripe grapes by 
complete fermentation of the must under proper cellar treat- 
ment and corrected by the addition (under the supervision of a 
gauger or storekeeper-gauger in the capacity of gauger) of a 
solution of water and pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar (con- 
taining, respectively, not less than 95 per cent of actual sugar, 
calculated on a dry basis) to the must or to the wine, to correct 
natural deficiencies, when such addition shall not increase the 
volume of the resultant product more than 35 per cent, and the 
resultant product does not contain Jess than five parts per thou- 
sand of acid before fermentation and not more than 13 per cent 
of alcohol after complete fermentation, shall be deemed to be 
wine within the meaning of this act, and may be labeled, trans- 
ported, and sold as ‘ wine,’ qualified by the name of the locality 
where produced, and may be further qualified by the name of its 
own particular type or variety: And provided further, That wine 
as defined in this section may be sweetened with cane sugar or 
beet sugar or pure condensed grape must and fortified under 
the provisions of this act, and wines so sweetened or fortified 
shall be considered sweet wine within the meaning of this act.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 166: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 166, and 
agree to the sime.with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert “ 402"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 177: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 177, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the matter inserted by said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “or section 401 of this act” and a comma; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 187: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 187, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “14 cents”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 201: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 201, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the section number proposed by the Senate amendment strike 
out “55” and insert “408”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 202: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 202, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the section number contained in the Senate amendment strike 
out “56” and insert 404; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 203, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert 
at the beginning of the amendment the following: “ Sec. 405”; 
und the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 204: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 204, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the section number proposed by the Senate amendment strike 
out the numeral 57“ and insert “406”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 205; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 205, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “407”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 206: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 206, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Tieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Every corporation, joint-stock company or association, now 
or hereafter organized in the Enited States for profit and 
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having a capital stock represented by shares, and every insur- 
ance company, now or hereafter organized under the laws of 
the United States, or any State or Territory of the United 
States, shall pay annually a special excise tax with respect 
to the carrying on or doing business by such corporation, joint- 
stock company or association, or Insurance company, equivalent 
to 50 cents for each $1,000 of the fair value of its capital stock 
and in estimating the value of capital stock the surplus and 
undivided profits shall be included: Provided, That in the case 
of insurance companies such deposits and reserve funds as they 
are required by law or contract to maintain or hold for the pro- 
tection of or payment to or apportionment among policyholders 
shall not be included. The amount of such annual tax shall 
in all cases be computed on the basis of the fair average value 
of the capital stock for the preceding year: Provided, That 
for the purpose of this tax an exemption of $99,000 shall be 
allowed from the capital stock as defined in .his paragraph 
of each corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company. And provided further, That a corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, actu- 
ally paying the tax imposed by section 301 of Title III of this 
act shall be entitled to a credit as against the tax imposed by 
this paragraph equal to the amount of the tax so actually 
paid: And provided further, That this tax shall not be imposed 
upon any corporation, joint-stock company or association, or 
insurance company not engaged in business during the preced- 
ing taxable year, or which is exempt under the provisions of 
section 11, Title I, of this act. 

“Every corporation, joint-stock company, or association, or 
insurance company, now or hereafter organized for profit under 
the laws of any foreign country and engaged in business in the 
United States, shall pay annually a special excise tax with re- 
spect to the carrying on or doing business in the United States 
by such corporation, joint-stock company, or association, or 
insurance company, equivalent to 50 cents for each $1,000 of the 
capital actually invested in the transaction of its business in 
the United States: Provided, That in the case of insurance com- 
panies such deposits or reserve funds as they are required by 
law or contract to maintain or hold in the United States for the 
protection of or payment to or apportionment among policy- 
holders shall not be included. The amount of such annual tax 
shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the average 
amount of capital so invested during the preceding year: Pro- 
vided, That for the purpose of this tax an exemption from the 
amount of capital so invested shall be allowed equal to such 
proportion of $99,000 as the amount so invested bears to the 
total amount invested in the transaction of business in the 
United States or elsewhere: Provided further, That this ex- 
emption shall be allowed only if such corporation, joint-stock 
company, or association, or insurance company makes return 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under regulations 
prescribed by him, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, of the amount of capital invested in the transaction 
of business outside the United States: And provided further, 
That a corporation, joint-stock company, or association, or in- 
surance company, actually paying the tax imposed by section 801 
of Title III of this act, shall be entitled to a credit as against 
the tax imposed by this paragraph equal to the amount of the 
tax so actually paid: And provided further, That this tax shall 
not be imposed upon any corporation, joint-stock company, or 
association, or insurance company not engaged in business dur- 
ing the preceding taxable year, or which is exempt under the 
provisions of section 11, Title I, of this act.” ; 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 208, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sixth. Proprietors of theaters, museums, and concert halls, 
where a charge for admission is made, having a seating capac- 
ity of not more than 250, shall pay $25; having a seating ca- 
pacity of more than 250 and not exceeding 500, shall pay $50; 
having a seating capacity exceeding 500 and not exceeding 
800, shall pay $75; having a seating capacity of more than 800, 
shall pay $100. Every edifice used for the purpose of dramatic 
or operatic or other representations, plays, or performances, for 
edmission to which entrance money is received, not including 
halls or armories rented or used occasionally for concerts or 
theatrical representations, shall be regarded as a theater: Pro- 
vided, That in cities, towns, or villages of 5,000 inhabitants 
or less the amount of such payment shall be one-half of that 
above stated: Provided further, That whenever any such edifice 
is under lease at the passage of this act, the tax shall be paid 
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by the lessee, unless otherwise stipulated between the parties 
to said lease.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 209: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 209, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the said amend- 
ment insert the following: except in private homes”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 210: That the house recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 210, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “408”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 211: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 211, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert a comma and 
the following: “ , including small cigars weighing not more than 
3 pounds per 1,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 218: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 218, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “409”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 214: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 214, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “410 = 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 215: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 215, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “411”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 216: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 216, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “412”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 217: That the house recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 217, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 413. That all internal- revenue agents and inspectors be 
granted leave of absence with pay, which shall not be cumula- 
tive, not to exceed thirty days in any calendar year, under 
such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 219: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 219, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “500”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 221: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 221, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Group I, Acenaphthene, anthracene having a purity of less 
than 25 per cent benzol, carbazol having a purity of less than 
25 per cent, cresol, cumol, fluorene, metacresol having a purity 
of less than 90 per cent, methylanthracene, methylnaphthalene, 
naphthalene having a solidifying point less than 79 degrees cen- 
tigrade, orthocresol having a purity of less than 90 per cent, 
paracresol having a purity of less than 90 per cent, pyridin, 
quinolin, toluol, xylol, crude coal tar, pitch of coal tar, dead or 
creosote oil, anthracene oil, all other distillates which on bein 
subjected to distillation yield in the portion distilling below 
degrees centigrade a quantity of tar acids less than 5 per cent 
of the original distillate, and all other products that are found 
naturally in coal tar, whether produced or obtained from coal 
tar or other source, and not otherwise specially provided for in 
this title, shall be exempt from duty.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 222: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 222, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by the said amendment insert: 

“Group II. Amidonaphthol, amidophenol, amidosalicylic acid, 
anilin oil, anilin salts, anthracene having a purity of 25 per 
cent or more, anthraquinone, benzoic acid, benzaldehyde, ben- 
zylchloride, benzidin, binitrobenzol, binitrochlorobenzol, binitro- 
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naphthalene, binitrotoluol, carbazol having a purity of 25 per 
cent or more, chlorophthalic acid, cumidin, dimethylanilin, 
dianisidin, dioxynaphthalene, diphenylamin, metacresol hav- 
ing a purity of 90 per cent or more, methylanthraquinone, 
metanilic acid, naphthalene having a solidifying point of 79° 

or above, naphthylamin, naphthol, naphthylenediamin, 
nitrobenzol, nitrotoluol, nitronaphthalene, nitranilin, nitro- 
phenylenediamin, nitrotoluylenediamin, orthocresol having a 
purity of 90 per cent or more, paracresol having a purity of 
90 per cent or more, phenol, phthalic acid, phthalic anhydride, 
phenylenediamin, phenyinaphthytamin, resorcin, salicylic acid, 
sulphanilie acid, toluidin, tolidin, toluylenediamin, xylidin, or 
any sulphoacid or sulphoacid salt of any of the foregoing, all 
similar products obtained, derived, or manufactured in whole 
or in part from the products provided for in Group I, and all 
distillates which on being subjected to distillation yield in the 
portion distilling below 200° ©. a quantity of tar acids 
equal to more than 5 per cent of the original distillate, all the 
foregoing not colors, dyes, or stains, photographie chemicals, 
medicinals, flavors, or explosives, and not otherwise provided 
for in this title, and provided for in the paragraphs of the act 
of October 8, 1913, which are hereinafter specifically repealed 
by section 502, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 226: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 226, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 501“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 228: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 228, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “500”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. $ 

Amendment numbered 229: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 229, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “{except natural and synthetic alizarin, and dyes ob- 
tained from alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol; natural and 
synthetic indigo and all indigoids, whether or not obtained from 
indigo; and medicinals and flavors)”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 231: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 231, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter Inserted by said amendment insert “500”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 232: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 232, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “502”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 235: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 235, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ TITLE VI—PRINTING PAPER. 

“Sec, 600. That paragraph 322, Schedule M, and paragraph 
567 of the free list of the act entitled Au act to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes,“ approved October 3, 1913, be amended so that 
the same shall read as follows: 

“* 322. Printing paper (other than paper commercially known 
as handmade or machine handmade paper, Japan paper, and 
imitation japan paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, 
or glued, suitable for the printing of books and pers, but 
not for covers or bindings, not specially provided for in this 
section, valued above 5 cents per pound, 12 per cent ad va- 
lorem: Provided, however, That if any country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government shall impose any 
export duty, export license fee, or other charge of any kind 
whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license 
fee or otherwise) upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for 
use in the manufacture of wood pulp, there shall be imposed 
upon printing paper, valued above 5 cents per pound, when tm- 
ported either directly or indirectly from such country, depend- 
eney, province, or other subdivision of government, an addi- 
tional duty equal to the amount of the highest export duty or 
other export charge imposed by such country, dependency, prov- 
ince, or other subdivision of government, upon either printing 
paper or upon an amount of wood pulp, or wood for use in the 
5 of wood pulp necessary to manufacture such print- 
ng paper. 

567. Printing paper (other than paper commercially known 
as handmade or machine handmade paper, japan paper, and 
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imitation japan paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, 
or glued, suitable for the printing of books and newspapers, but 
not for covers or bindings, not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, valued at not above 5 cents per pound, decalcomania puper 
not printed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 237: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 237, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “700”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 240: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 240, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “ 701"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 242: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 242, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “702”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 245: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 245, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “703”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 246: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 246, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “704”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 248: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 248, 
and agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “705”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 249: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 249, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 706"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 250: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 250, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “707”; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 251: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 251, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “708”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. © 

Amendment numbered 253: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 253, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by sald amendment insert “709”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 256; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of- the Senate numbered 256, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 800“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 257: That the House recede from its 
disagreement -to the amendment of the Senate numbered 257, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “ 801”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 262: ‘That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 262, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “802”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 263: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 263, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert: “ Provided, 
That the above shall not be interpreted to prevent the estab- 
lishing in this country on the part of a foreign producer of an 
exclusive agency for the sale in the United States of the prod- 
ucts of said foreign producer or merchant, nor to prevent such 
exclusive agent from agreeing not te use, purchase, or deal in 
the article of any other person, but this proviso shall not be 
construed to exempt from the provisions of this section any 
article imported by such exclusive agent if such agent is required 
by the foreign producer or if it is agreed between such agent 
and such foreign producer that any agreement, understanding 
or condition set out in this section shall be imposed by such agent 
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upon the sale or other disposition of such article to any person 
in the United States”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 264: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 264, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert“ 803,“ and on 
page 100 of the bill, line 15, strike out the words “six hundred 
and two” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ eight hundred 
and two”; and the Senate agree to the same, : 

Amendment numbered 265: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 265, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 804. That whenever any country, dependency, or col- 
ony shall prohibit the importation of any article the product of 
the soil or industry of the United States and not injurious to 
health or morals, the President shall have power to prohibit, 
during the period such prohibition is in force, the importation 
into the United States of similar articles, or in case the United 
States does not import similar articles from that country, then 
other articles, the products of such country, dependency, or 
colony. 

“And the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of 
the President, shall make such rules and regulations as are 
necessary for the execution of the provisions of this section.” 

And the Senate agrée to the same. 

Amendment numbered 266: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 266, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 805, That whenever during the existence of a war in 
which the United States is not engaged the President shall be 
satisfied that there is reasonable ground to believe that under 
the laws, regulations, or practices of any country, colony, or 
dependency contrary to the law and practice of nations, the 
importation into their own or any other country, dependency, 
or colony of any article the product of the soil or industry of 
the United States and not injurious to health or morals is pre- 
vented or restricted the President is authorized and empowered 
to prohibit or restrict, during the period such prohibition or 
restriction is in force, the importation into the United States 
of similar or other articles, products of such country, dependency, 
or colony as in his opinion the public interest may require; and 
in such case he shall make proclamation stating the article or 
articles which are prohibited from importation into the United 
States; and any person or persons who shall import, or attempt 
or conspire to import, or be concerned in importing, such article 
or articles into the United States contrary to the prohibition 
in such proclamation, shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
$2,000 nor more than $50,000, or to imprisonment not to exceed 
two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. The Presi- 
dent may change, modify, revoke, or renew such proclamation 
in his discretion.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 267: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 267, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 806. That whenever, during the existence of a war in 
which the United States is not engaged, the President shall be 
satisfied that there is reasonable ground to believe that any 
vessel, American or foreign, is, on account of the laws, regula- 
tions, or practices of a belligerent Government, making or giv- 
ing any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage in any 
respect whatsoever to any particular person, company, firm, or 
corporation, or any particular description of traffic in the 
United States or its possessions or to any citizens of the United 
States residing in neutral countries abroad, or is subjecting any 
particular person, company, firm, or corporation or any particu- 
lar description of traffic in the United States or its possessions, 
or any citizens of the United States residing in neutral countries 
abroad to any undue or unreasonable prejudice, disadvantage, 
injury, or discrimination in regard to accepting, receiving, trans- 
porting, or delivering, or refusing to accept, receive, transfer, 
or deliver any cargo, freight or passengers, or in any other 
respect whatsoever, he is hereby authorized and empowered to 
Cirect the detention of such vessels by withholding clearance 
or by formal notice forbidding departure, and to revoke, modify, 
or renew any such direction. 

“That whenever, during the existence of a war in which 
the United States is not engaged, the President shall be satis- 
fied that there is reasonable ground to believe that under the 
laws, regulations, or practices of any belligerent country or gov- 
ernment American ships or American citizens are not accorded 
any of the facilities of commerce which the vessels or citizens 


of that belligerent country enjoy in the United States or its 
possessions, or are not accorded by such belligerent equal 
privileges or facilities of trade with vessels or citizens of any 
nationality other than that of such belligerent, the President is 
hereby authorized and empowered to withhold clearance from 
one or more vessels of such belligerent country until such bel- 
ligerent shail restore to such American vessels and Ameriean 
citizens reciprocal liberty of commerce and equal facilities of 
trade; or the President may direct that similar privileges and 
facilities, if any, enjoyed by vessels or citizens of such belliger- 
ent in the United States or its possessions be refused to vessels 
or citizens of such belligerent; and in such case he shall make 
proclamation of his direction, stating the facilities and privi- 
leges which shall be refused, and the belligerent to whose 
vessels or citizens they are to be refused, and thereafter the 
furnishing of such prohibited privileges and facilities to any 
vessel or citizen of the belligerent named in such proclamation 
shall be unlawful; and he may change, modify, revoke, or renew 
such proclamation; and any person or persons who shall fur- 
nish or attempt or conspire to furnish or be concerned in fur- 
nishing or in the concealment of furnishing facilities or privi- 
leges to ships or persons contrary to the prohibition in such 
proclamation shall be liable to a fine of not less than $2,000 
nor more than $50,000 or to imprisonment not to exceed two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

In case any vessel which is detained by virtue of this act 
shall depart or attempt to depart from the jurisdiction of the 
United States without clearance or other lawful authority, the 
owner or master or person or persons having charge or com- 
mand of such vessel shall be severally liable to a fine of not 
less than $2,000 nor more than $10,000, or to imprisonment not 
to exceed two years, or both, and in addition such vessel shall 
be forfeited to the United States. 

“That the President of the United States is hereby. author- 
ized and empowered to employ such part of the land ov naval 
forces of the United States as shall be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 270: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 270, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “IX”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 271: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 271, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by Senate amendment insert “900”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 272: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 272, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the section number proposed by said amendment strike out 
“107” and insert “901”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 273: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 273, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 902. That unless otherwise herein specially provided, 
this act shall take effect on the day following its passage, and all 
provisions of any act or acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
Henry T, RAINEY, 
LIxcoLN DIXON, 
CORDELL HULT, 
Managers on the part of the Mouse. 
F. M. SIMMONS, 
HOKE SMITA, 
JohN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes, submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the aecompanying conference report : 

Amendment No. 1: The Senate placed the repealing clause 
and the clause providing the date of effectiveness of the act, 
when said date is not otherwise specified, immediately following 
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the enacting clause. The Senate recedes from its amendment, 
which permits the aforementioned provisions to come at the 
close of the act as the last section as provided in the House bill. 

Amendment No. 2: This amendment is merely a clerical 
change. And the House recedes, 

Amendment No, 8: The House bill provided that the total net 
income in excess of $500,000 should be taxed 10 per cent. The 
Senate amendment provides that the rate of 10 per cent shall 
be imposed upon the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$500,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000, 11 per cent upon the 
amount by which the net income exceeds $1,000,000 and does 
not exceed $1,500,000, 12 per cent upon the amount by which 
the net income. exceeds $1,500,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000, 
18 per cent upon the amount by which the net income exceeds 
$2,000,000. And the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8: These amendments are 
merely clerical changes, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 9: The House bill provided that stock divi- 
dends made out of earnings or profits should be considered in- 
come to the amount of its cash value, and the Senate recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13: These amendments are 
merely clerical changes, and the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 14: This amendment is a clerical change, and 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 15: This amendment adds the words “or 
beneficiaries,” and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 16: The Senate amendment provides that— 

“For the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived from a 
sale or other disposition of real property, the profits realized 
within the year from the sale or other disposition of any real 
estate purchased within two years previous to the close of the 
year for which such income is estimated shall be the basis for 
determining the amount of such gain so derived from such sale 
or other disposition thereof.” 

The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment, 
and agrees to the following amendment in lieu of the Senate 
amendment: 

„(e) For the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived from 
the sale or other disposition of property, real, personal, or 
mixed, acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair market price or 
value of such property as of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis 
for determining the amount of such gain derived.” 

Amendments Nos. 17, 18, and 19: These amendments are 
merely clerical changes, and the House recedes. 

Amendment Ne. 20: This amendment exempts securities 
issued under the provisions of the Federal farm-loan act of 
8 1916, from the income-tax provisions; and the House 

es. 

Amendments Nos. 21 and 22: These amendments are merely 
clerical changes, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 23: This amendment is merely a clerical 
change, and the House recedes from tts disagreement to the 
amendment with the amendment adding, after the word 
“school,” on page 8 of the official print of the bill, line 6, the 
word “ district.” 

Amendments Nos, 24, 25, 26, and 27: These amendments are 
merely clerical changes, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 28: The Senate amendment provides: 

“ Provided, That for the purpose of ascertaining the loss sus- 
tatned from the sale or other disposition of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair market 
price or value of such property as of March 1, 1913, shall be 
the basis for determining the amount of such loss sustained.” 

And the House recedes. 

Amendments Nes. 29 and 80: These amendments are merely 
clerical changes. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No, 81: This Senate amendment provided that: 
(a) In the case of oil und gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not 
by the flush flow but by the settled production or regular flow 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; (b) in the case of mines a reasonable allow- 
ance for depletion thereof, not to exceed the market value in 
the mine of the product thereof which has been mined and sold 
during the yeur for which the return and computation are 
made; (c) and in the case of timber a reasonable allowance for 
stumpage not in excess of the market value of the standing 
timber actually sawed and sold during the year for which such 
return and computation are made.” ‘The House agreed to the 
Senate amendment, with an amendment providing that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should have power to make rules and 
regulations with reference to the allowance allowed for the 
exhaustion of oil and gas wells and mines and eliminating the 
provision with reference to timber, as this portion of the amend- 


ment was not necessary in view of the fair market value of 
property on March 1, 1913, being agreed upon as the date for 
the basis of determining the amount of the gain derived from 
the sale or disposition of property. 

Amendment No. 313. This amendment provides that for the 
purpose of the normal tax only the income embraced in a per- 
sonal return shall be credited with the amount received as divi- 
dends upon the stock or from the net earnings of a trustee. And 
the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 32, 33, and 84: These amendments are 
merely clerical changes. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 35: The Senate amendment is only a clerical 
change. And the House recedes with an amendment inserting, 
on page 10 of the official print of the bill, line 19, after the word 
“school,” the word “ district.” 

Amendments Nos. 36, 37, and 38: These amendments are 
merely clerical changes. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 39: The Senate amendment provides: Pro- 
vided, That for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of such 
loss or losses sustained in trade, or speculative transactions not 
in trade, from the same or any kind of property acquired before 
March 1, 1913, the fair market price or value of such property 
as of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis for determining the 
amount of such loss or losses sustained.” And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 40: The Senate amendment provided: 

“In lawful business transactions entered into but not con- 
nected with his regular business or trade, the losses actually 
sustained therein during the year.” 

And the House recedes from its disagreement with the follow- 
ing amendment in lieu of the Senate amendment: 

“In transactions entered into for profit but not connected 
with his business or trade, the losses actually sustained therein 
during the year to an amount not exceeding the profits arising 
therefrom, in the United States.” 

Amendment No. 41: The Senate amendment is a change in 
the paragraph number. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 42: The Senate amendment is a clerical 
change. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 43: The Senate amendment is a change in 
the paragraph number. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 44: The Senate amendment provides that: 

“(a) In case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not 
by the flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; (b) in the case of mines a reasonable 
allowance for depletion thereof not to exceed the market 
value in the mine of the product thereof which has been mined 
and sold during the year for which the return and computation 
are made; (c) and in the case of timber a reasonable allowance 
for stumpage not in excess of the market value of the standing 
timber actually sawed and sold during the year for which such 
return and computation are made.” 

The House agreed to the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment providing that the Secretary of the Treasury should have 
power to make rules and regulations with reference to the 
allowance allowed for the exhaustion of oil and gas wells and 
mines, and eliminating the provision with reference to timber, 
as this portion of the amendment was not necessary in view of 
the fair market valne of property on March 1, 1913, being 
agreed upon as the date for the basis of determining the 
amount of the gain derived from the sale or disposition of 
property. 

Amendment No. 45: The Senate amendment followed the 
present law with reference to the $3,000 and $4,000 exemption 
for unmarried and married persons, eee The House 
recedes from its disa, to the Senate amendment 
the $4,000 exemption extend to the heads of families as well as 
to married persons, 

Amendments Nos. 46, 47, and 48: These Senate amendments 
are clerical changes, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No, 49: This amendment relates to the oath to 
be made by a fiduciary in making his return. The House re- 
cedes from its disagreement to the Senate amendment with an 
amendment which in substance incorporates both the House 
and Senate provisions. 

Amendment No. 50: The Senate amendment provides that no 
return of income not exceeding $3,000 shall be required of 
estates or trusts, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 51: The Senate amendment is a necessary 
clerical change, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No, 52: This amendment relates to the income 
return of persons carrying on business in partnership and more 
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clearly sets out the intent of the provisions than the House 
provision, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 53: This amendment relates to the making 
of the return and should be carried over to the administrative 
section of the title. The effect of the Senate amendment is to 
strike the provision out of the individual section and to carry 
it over to the administrative section as a new section, which 
will be known as section 19, and the House recedes. 

Amendment Nos. 54, 55, and 55}: These amendments are 
clerical changes, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 56: The Senate amendment provides that: 
“No penalty shall be imposed or collected from any person or 
corporation for failing heretofore or hereafter to retain a tax 
at the source if it is shown satisfactorily that no tax in fact 
was or would be due by reason of aa exemption for which no 
claim was filed with such person or corporation by the person 
entitled to such exemption,” and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 56}: The Senate amendment is a clerical 
change, and the Senate recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 57 and 58: The Senate amendments made 
it unnecessary for lessees to withhold rent, and the Senate 
recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 59 and 60: These Senate amendments re- 
late to the personal liability of persons withholding the tax at 
the source. The House provision made persons withholding 
the tax at the source liable for the tax. The Senate provision 
made such persons Hable for the tax if they falled to withhold 
it, and provided that they should not be liable for any penalty 
if they made certified returns of information concerning the 
same to the collector of the district. The Senate recedes from 
both of these amendments. 

Amendment No. 61: The Senate amendment provides that a 
person whose tax is withheld at the source may claim his 
exemptions by filing said claim with the collector of internal 
revenue of the district of his residence or chief place of 
business, The Senate recedes. t 

Amendment No. 62: The Senate amendment provides that 
if any person, for the purpose of obtaining any allowance or 
reduction by virtue of a claim for such exemption, knowingly 
makes any false or fraudulent representation, that he shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding $300, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 63: The Senate amendment provided that 
dividends should include any distribution of the profits or 
earnings of a corporation or association accrued since March 1, 
1913, whether made in cash or stock dividends. The House 
recedes from its disagreement to this amendment with an 
amendment providing that stock dividends made out of the 
earnings or profits shall be considered income to the amount 
of its cash value. 

Amendment No. 64: The Senate amendment provided “ for 
the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived or loss sustained 
from the sale or other disposition by a corporation, joint-stock 
company or association, or insurance company, of property, real, 
personal, or mixed, acquired before March 1, 1918, the fair 
market price or value of such property as of March 1, 1913, shall 
be the basis for determining the amount of such gain derived or 
loss sustained by sale of such property.” The House recedes 
from its disagreement to this amendment with an amendment 
striking out the following last five words of the amendment 
inserted by the Senate: “by sale of such property.” 

Amendment No, 65: The Senate amendment provides that 
the income of cooperative banks organized and operated for 
mutual purposes and without profit shall be exempt from the 
income-tax provisions. The House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment with an amendment exempting 
cooperative banks without capital stock organized and operated 
for mutual purposes and without profit. 

Amendment No. 66: The Senate amendment is a clerical 
change. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 67: The Senate amendment exempts mutual 
ditch or irrigation companies from the income-tax provisions. 
And the House recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 68 and 69: The Senate amendments are 
clerical changes. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 70: The Senate amendment exempts Federal 
land banks and national farm-loan associations from the income- 
tax provisions. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 71: The Senate amendment exempts joint- 
stock land banks as to income derived from bonds or deben- 
tures of other joint-stock land banks or any Federal land bank 
belonging to such joint-stock land bank from the income-tax 
provisions. And the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 72: The Senate amendment eliminated the 
provisions of the House bill which limited the deduction of the 
rentals paid by corporations as a condition to the continued use 


or possession of property to the care of property to which the 
corporation has not taken or is not taking title or in which tt 
has no equity. And the Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 73: The Senate amendment adds losses 
charged off and not compensated by insurance or otherwise to 
the corporation-deduction provision. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 74: The Senate amendment provided that 
“(a) in the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for 
actual reduction in flow and production, to be ascertained not 
by the flush flow but by the settled production or regular flow; 
(b) in the case of mines, a reasonable allowance for depletion 
thereof, not to exceed the market value in the mine of the prod- 
uct thereof which has been mined and sold during the year for 
which the return and computation are made; (c) and in the 
case of timber, a reasonable allowance for stumpage, not in ex- 
cess of the market value of the standing timber actually sawed 
and sold during the year for which the return and computation 
are made, under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; (d) and in the case 
of insurance companies, the net addition, if any, required by 
law to be made within the year to reserve funds and the sums 
other than dividends paid within the year on policy and annuity 
contracts,” 

The House agreed to the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment providing that the Secretary of the Treasury should have 
power to make rules and regulations with reference to the 
allowance allowed for the exhaustion of oil and gas wells and 
mines and eliminating the provision with reference to timber, 
as this portion of the amendment was not necessary in view of 
the fair market value of property on March 1, 1913. being agreed 
upon as the date for the basis of determining the amount of the 
gain derived from the sale or disposition of property. 

Amendment No. 75: The Senate amendment provided that mu- 
tual employers’ liability and mutual workmen's compensation 
and mutual casualty insurance companies requiring their mem- 
bers to make premium deposits to provide for losses and expenses 
shall not return as income any portion of the premium deposits 
returned to their policyholders. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 76: The Senate amendment is a clerical 
change. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No, 77: The House provided that in the case of 
indebtedness wholly secured by property collateral, tangible or 
intangible, the subject of sale or hypothecation in the ordinary 
business of such corporation, joint-stock company, or association 
as a dealer only in the property constituting such collateral, or 
in loaning the funds thereby procured, the total interest paid by 
such corporation, company, or association within the year on any 
such indebtedness may be deducted as a part of its expense of 
doing business, And the Senate recedes from its amendment 
striking out the word “ only.” 

Amendments Nos 78 and 79: The Senate amendments are 
clerical changes. And the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 80: The Senate amendment is a clerical 
change. And the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment with an amendment adding, after the word “ school,” 
on page 33 of the official print of the bill, line 13, the word 
“ district.” 

Amendment No. 81: This amendment is a mere clerical change. 
And the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 82: The Senate amendment eliminated the 
provision of the House bill which limited the deduction of the 
rentals paid by corporations as a condition to the continued use 
or possession of property, to the case of property to which the 
corporation has not taken or is not taking title, or in which it 
has no equity. And the Senate recedes, 

Amendinent No. 83: This amendment is a clerical change, 
And the House recedes. 4 

Amendment No. 84: The Senate amendment provides that “ in 
the case of oil and gas wells a reasonable allowance for actual 
reduction in flow and production to be ascertained not by the 
flush flow, but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) in 
the case of mines a reasonable allowance for depletion thereof 
not to exceed the market value in the mine of the product 
thereof which has been mined and sold during the year for which 
the return and computation are made; (c) and in the case of 
timber, a reasonable allowance for stumpage not in excess of 
the market value of the standing timber actually sawed and sold 
during the year for which the return and computation are made 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; (d] and in the ease of insurance 
companies, the net addition, if any, required by law to be made 
within the year to reserve funds and the sums other than divi- 
dends paid within the year on policy and annuity contracts.” 
The House agreed to the Senate amendment, providing that the 
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Secretary of the Treasury should have power to make rules and 
regulations with reference to the allowance allowed for the 
exhaustion of vil and gas wells and mines and eliminating the 
provision with reference to timber, as this portion of the amend- 
ment was not necessary in view of the fair market value of 
property on March 1, 1913, being agreed upon as the date for the 
basis of determining the amount of the gain derived from the 
sale or disposition of property. 

Amendment No. 85: The Senate amendment provided that 
mutual employers’ liability and mutual workmen's compensation 
and mutual casualty insurance companies requiring their mem- 
bers to make premium deposits to provide for losses and ex- 
penses shall not return as income any portion of the premium 
deposits returned to their policyholders. And the House re- 
cedes. 

Amendment No. 86: This amendment is merely a clerical 
change. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 87: This amendment prevents the deduction, 
in the case of bonds or other indebtedness which have been 
issued with a guaranty that the interest payable thereon shall 
be free from taxation, for the payment of any tax paid par- 
suant to such guaranty, instead of merely the income tax, as 
provided in the House bill. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No, 88: This amendment is a clerical change. 
And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 89: The Senate amendment is only a clerical 
change. And the House recedes with an amendment inserting, 
on page 36 of the official print of the bill, line 25, after the 
word “ school,” the word “ district.” 

Amendments Nos. 90, 91, and 92: These amendments are 
clerical changes. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 93: This amendment provides that if a cor- 
poration, joint-stock company or association, or insurance com- 
pany has no principal place of business, office, or agency in the 
United States, then the return shall be made to the collector of 
internal revenue at Baltimore, Md. And the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, and 99: These amend- 
ments are clerical changes. And the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 100 and 101: These amendments make the 
income-tax provisions relating to withholding at the source ap- 
plicable to nonresident alien individuals apply to nonresident 
alien firms, copartnerships, companies, corporations, joint-stock 
companies or associations, and insurance companies. And the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 102: This amendment provides that if an 
amount in excess of the amount properly due under an income- 
tax return required under the provisions of the act of August 
5, 1909, the act of October 3, 1913, or this act has been paid into 
the Treasury a refund may be had of the excess amount paid, 
notwithstanding the provision of section 3228 of the Revised 
Statutes. And the House recedes with an amendment specify- 
ing the titles of the acts of August 5, 1909, and October 3, 1913. 

Amendments Nos. 103 and 104: These amendments are cleri- 
cal changes. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 105: This amendment gives the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue authority to grant corporations or indi- 
viduals a reasonable extension of time in meritorious cases to 
make their returns. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 106: The Senate amendment provides that 
section 3225 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to a 
statement made in good faith, regarding annual depreciation 
of oil or gas wells, mines, and timberlands. ‘The House recedes 
from its disagreement to this amendment with an amendment 
striking out “timberlands” so that this provision will only 
apply to statements and returns with reference to depreciation 
of oil and gas wells and mines. 

Amendments Nos. 107 and 108: 
And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 1083; This amendment provides that “ where 
any tax heretofore due and payable has been duly paid by the 
taxpayer, it shall not be re-collected from any person or cor- 
poration required to retain it at its source, nor shall any 
penalty be imposed or collected in such cases from the taxpayer, 
or such person or corporation whose duty it was to retain it, 
for failure to return or pay the same, unless such failure was 
fraudulent and for the purpose of evading payment.” And 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 100: This amendment relates to the making 
of the return and was carried in the House bill in the individual 


Are merely clerical changes. 


section. As an administrative provision it is more properly 
placed with the administrative sections. And the House re- 
cedes. 


Amendment No. 110: The Senate amendment provided that 
Nothing in this title shall be construed to release a taxable 
person from liability for income tax, and any contract here- 


after entered into for payment of any interest, rent, or other 
fixed or determinable annual or periodical payment without 
allowing any deduction authorized to be made by this title or 
for the reimbursement of any amount so deducted shall be void.” 
And the Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, and 116: These 
amendments are changes in section numbers. And the House 
recedes from its disagreement with the amendment numbering 
the sections numerically. 

Amendment No. 117: This amendment provides that nothing 
in section 25 shall conflict with that portion of section 10 
under which the taxpayer has fixed its own fiscal year. And 
the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 118, 119, and 120: These amendments are 
changes in section- numbers, and the House recedes from its 
disagreement to these amendments with amendments number- 
ing the sections properly. 

Amendments Nos. 121 and 122: These are clerical changes, 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 123: The Senate amendment limits the 5 
per cent rate to net estates exceeding $450,000 and not exceed- 
ing $1,000,000, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 124: The Senate amendment introduces a 
new classification, as follows: 

A 0 per cent rate upon the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $1,000,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000 

A 7 per cent rate upon the amount by 5 8 0 such net estate 
exceeds $2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000 

A 8 per cent rate upon the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $3,000,000 and does not exceed $4,000,000 

A 9 per cent rate upon the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000; and 

A 10 per cent rate upon the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $5,000,000, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 125: This amendment is a change in section 
number, and the House recedes from its disagreement with an 
amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 126: The Senate amendment changes a print- 
er’s error. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 127: Tbe Senate amendment strikes out the 
words “and adequate,” leaving the consideration to be a fair 
one, instead of a fair and adequate one. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 128: The Senate amendment changes the 
period prior to death during which a transfer of property shall 
be deemed to have been made in contemplation of death, from 
four years to two years. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 129: This amendment is a change in section 
number. And the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment with an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendments Nos. 130 and 131: The Senate amendments are 
clerical. And the House recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 132 and 133: These amendments are 
changes in section numbers. And the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendments with amendments numbering 
the sections properly. 

Amendment No. 134: The Senate amendment changes the time 
of the beginning of interest on unpaid taxes upon estates to 
one year after the decedent’s death instead of from the time of 
death. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 135, 136, and 137: These amendments are 
changes in section numbers. And the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendments with amendments numbering 
the sections properly. 

Amendments Nos. 138 and 139: The Senate amendments pro- 
vide that a return shall be made in case the gross estat? at the 
time of death exceeds $50,000, together with certain details of 
such returns. The House recedes with an amendment requir- 
ing returns whenever there is an estate subject to this tax or 
where the gross estate exceeds $60,000. 

Amendments Nos. 140, 141, and 142: These amendments are 
changes in section numbers. And the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendments with amendments numbering 
the sections properly. 

Amendment No. 143: The Senate amendment strikes out the 
words “and adequate,” leaving the consideration to be a fair 
one, instead of a fair and adequate one. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 144: This amendment is a change in section 
number. And the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment with an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 145: The Senate amendment provides that in - 
case any of the tax provided for is paid out of the part of the 
estate passing to or in possession of any person other than the 
executor, such person shall be entitled to reimbursement from 
any part of the estate still undistributed, or by a just distri- 
bution from the other heirs. And the House recedes. 
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‘Amendment No. 146: This amendment is a change in section 
number. And the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment with an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendments Nos. 147, 148, 149, and 150: The Senate amend- 
ments in each instance insert the word “a” before the word 
“fair” and strike out the words “and adequate.” These 
amendments leave the consideration as a fair one, instead of a 
fair and adet unte one. And the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 151, 152, and 153: These amendments are 
clerical changes. And the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 154, 155, 156, and 157: These amendments 
are changes in section numbers. And the House recedes from 
its disagreement to the amendments with amendments number- 
ing the sections properly. 

Amendment No. 158: This amendment is a change in section 
number, and the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment numbering the section with an amendment number- 
ing the sections properly. 

Amendment No. 159: The Senate amendment strikes out the 
word “person” and inserts the word “corporation.” And the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 160: The Senate amendment strikes out the 
word “ partnership.” The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 161: The Senate amendment inserts the words 
“ joint-stock companies.” The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 162: The Senate améndment strikes out the 
definition of the word “ manufacture,” as it is not necessary in 
the amended title. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 163: The Senate amendment strikes out the 
entire Title III, with the exception of section 300, and inserts 
in lieu thereof 10 new sections. The effect of the Senate amend- 
ments was to change the basis of the tax from the gross receipts 
to the net profits. It also strikes out the tax on copper and 
its alloys. It added a paragraph terminating the life of the 
tax one year after the end of the present European war. The 
House receded with certain amendments, the principal of which 
is the method of determining the net profits and the rate of tax 
is increased from 10 per cent, as provided by the Senate, to 123 
per cent. 

Amendment No. 164: This amendment relates to a change in 
section number, and the House recedes from its disagreement 
with an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 165: This Senate amendment defines wine. 
The House recedes from its disagreement to the amendment de- 
fining wine to be the product made from the normal alcoholic 
fermentation of the juice of sound, ripe grapes, without addi- 
tion or abstraction, except such as may occur in the usual cellar 
treatment of clarifying and aging, and providing that wine can 
be perfected by the addition of sugar and water, but that the 
additions shall not increase the volume more than 35 per cent. 

Amendment No. 166: This amendment is a change in section 
number, and the House recedes from its disagreement with an 
amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 167: The Senate amendment taxes com- 
pounds sold as wine at the same rates as still wines and arti- 
ficial or imitation wines. And the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 168: The Senate amendment fixed a uniform 
rate of 8 cents per gallon upon all wines, The Senate receded. 

Amendment No. 169: The Senate amendment struck out the 
provisions imposing a tax of 4 cents per wine gallon upon wines 
containing less than 14 per cent of alcohol, 10 cents upon wine 
containing in excess of 14 per cent and not in excess of 21 per 
cent of alcohol, and 25 cents upon wines containing over 24 per 
cent of alcohol. The Senate receded. 

Amendment No. 170: The Senate amendment changed the 
provisions imposing the distilled-liquor tax upon wines contain- 
ing over 21 per cent of alcohol. The Senate receded. 

Amendment No. 171: The Senate amendment is clerical, and 
the House receded. n 

Amendment No. 172: The Senate amendment struck out the 
provision abating or refunding the tax under the present law 
upon still wines unsold in the actual possession of the producer, 
so that the rates of this act could be imposed thereupon. The 
Senate receded. 

Amendments Nos, 173 and 174: These amendments are cleri- 
cal, and the House receded from them. 

Amendment No, 175: This amendment is a clerical change. 
And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 176: This amendment is a clerical change. 
And the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 177: This amendment is a change in section 
number; and the House recedes from its disagreement with an 
amendment numbering the section properly, 
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Amendment No. 178: The Senate increased the tax upon 
brandy for fortifying wines from the rate of 10 cents per proof 
gallon, provided in the House bill, to 55 cents per gallon; and 
the Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 179: The House provided that the tax upon 
brandy for fortifying sweet wines should be paid 90 days after 
notice.. The Senate increased the period to 6 months; and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No, 180. This amendment provides ‘that when 
sugar is used in sweetening wine, the sugar must contain not 
less than 95 per cent of actual sugar calculated on a dry basis; 
und the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 181 and 182: These amendments are cleri- 
cal changes; and the House recedes, 

Amendment No, 183: This amendment allows an additional 
removal of wine from bonded premises before it is necessary to 
pay the tax: and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 184, 185, and 186: These amendments are 
clerical changes; und the House recedes. 

Amendment No, 187: The House provided that each bottle or 
other container of artificial carbonated wine should pay 1 cent 
on each one-half pint or fraction thereof. The Senate increased 
this rate to 2} cents. The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment with an amendment placing the tax 
at 1} cents for euch one-half pint or fraction thereof. 

Amendment No. 188: This amendment restricts the taxable 
compounds to beverages: and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 189 and 190: The House provided that 
liqueurs, cordials, etc., containing distilled spirits of wine 
should pay a tax of 14 cents on each one-half pint or fraction 
thercof. The Senate amendment provides that liqueurs: cor- 
dials, ete., containing sweet wine, fortified with grape brandy, 
shall pay a tax of 14 cents on each pint or fraction thereof; 
and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 191: This amendment provides that liqueurs, 
cordials, etc., not containing sweet wines shall puy three-fourths 
cents on each one-half pint or fraction thereof; and the Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 192: This amendment is a clerical change; 
and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 193: The Senate struck out the tax upon 
medicinal compounds, so the House provision struck out by the 
Senate amendment is not necessary; and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 194: This amendment provides that in the 
case of imported still wines, including vermuth, sparkling 
wines, including champagne, and imported liqueurs, cordials, 
and similar compounds, the tax muy be paid by assessment, 
instead of by stamps; and the House recedes. ; 

Amendments Nos, 195, 196, 197, and 198: These amendments 
are clerical changes; and the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 199: The Senate amendment is necessary in 
order to permit the blending of wines by other than rectifiers, 
and permits the use of grain or other ethyl alcohol in the for- 
tification of sweet wines; and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 200: This amendment provides that distillers 
using the filtration-aeration process may use an unlimited 
amount of water in the process of mashing or filtration for 
fermentation; and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 201: This amendment provides that alcohol 
or other distilled spirits of proof strength of not less than 180 
degrees intended for export free of tax may be drawn from 
receiving cisterns at any distillery or from storuge tunks 
in any distillery warehouse, for transfer to tank or tank cars 
for export from the United States. The House recedes from 
its disagreement to this amendment with an amendment prop- 
erly numbering the section. 

Amendment No. 202: This amendment makes section 3255 of 
the Revised Statutes applicable to this act; and the House re- 
cedes with an amendment changing the section number to its 
proper number. 

Amendment No, 203: This amendment provides that dis- 
tilled spirits commercially known as gin, of not less than 80 
per cent proof, at any time within eight years after entry in 
bond, at any distillery, may be bottled in bond at such distillery 
for export without payment of tax. The House recedes from 
its disagreement to this amendment with an amendment making 
this provision section 405. z 


Amendment No. 204: This amendment permits the use of a 


pipe line for the withdrawal of near beer from the brewery 
premises; and the House recedes from its disugreement to this 
amendment with an amendment to properly renumber the sec- 
tion. 

Amendment No. 205: This amendment relates to the change 
in section number; and the House recedes from its disagreement 
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to the amendment with an amendment properly renumbering 
the section. 

Amendment No. 206: The Senate provides that corporations, 
joint-stock companies, and associations shall pay 50 cents for 
each $1,000 of capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits used 
in any of the activities or functions of their business, including 
such sums of capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits as 
may be invested in or loaned upon stocks, bonds, mortgages, real 
estate, or other securities. The House recedes from its disa- 
greement to this amendment with an amendment providing as 
follows: “every corporation, joint-stock company, or associa- 
tion now or hereafter organized in the United States for profit 
and having a capital stock, and every insurance company now 
or hereafter organized under the laws of the United States, or 
any State or Territory of the United States, shall pay annually 
a special excise tax with respect to the carrying on or doing 
business of such corporation, joint-stock company, or associa- 
tion, or insurance company, equivalent to 50 cents for each 
$1,000 of the fair value of its capital stock, and in estimating 
the amount of capital stock, surplus and undivided profits shall 
be included.” The amendment further provides that in the case 
of an insurance company, such deposits and reserve funds as 
they are required by law or contract to maintain or hold for the 
protection of or payment to or apportionment among policy- 
holders shall not be included in assessing the tax upon the fair 
value of the capital stock. The amendment allows an exemp- 
tion of $99.000 from the capital stock. The amendment fur- 
ther provides that a nonresident corporation doing business in 
the United States shall pay a tax equivalent to 50 cents for 
each $1,000 of the capital actually invested in the transaction 
of this business in the United States, and contains the ex- 
emption for nonresident insurance companies the same as that 
given resident insurance companies. It also allows a deduction 
for nonresident companies, from the amount of capital so in- 
vested, equal to such proportion of $99,000 as the amount so 
invested bears to the fotal amount invested in the transaction of 
business in the United States or elsewhere. 

Amendment No. 207: This amendment is clerical; and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 208: The House provided a tax upon theaters, 
museums, or concert halls which was based upon the gross 
receipts. The Senate reenacted the emergency revenue provi- 
sions relating to theaters, museums, or concert halls providing 
that in cities, towns, or villages of 5,000 inhabitants or less the 
amount of such payment should be one-half that of those located 
in the larger places. The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment with an amendment limiting the tax- 
ing provision to theaters, museums, and concert halls. 

Amendment No. 209: The House provided a tax upon bowling 
alleys and billiard rooms open to the public with or without price. 
The Senate amendment placed the tax upon bowling alleys and 
billiard rooms open to the public with or without price in addi- 
tion to clubs and private homes. The House recedes from its 
disagreement with the Senate amendment with an amendment 
providing that the tax shall not apply to billiard tables and 
bowling alleys in private homes. 

Amendment No. 210: This amendment changes the section 
number. And the House recedes from its disagreement with an 
amendment renumbering the section. 

Amendment No. 211: This amendment makes little cigars 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand taxable at the 
same rate as cigarettes. The House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate with an amendment changing the word 
“little” before cigars to“ small.“ 

Amendment No, 212: The House provided a tax upon manu- 
facturers of cigarettes of 3 cents for every 10,000. The Senate 
increased the tax upon manufacturers of cigarettes to 8 cents 
for eyery 10,000 and made small cigars taxable at the same 
rates. The Senate recedes from its amendment, thus leaving 
the tax upon manufacturers of cigarettes and small cigars 3 
cents per every 10,000. 

Amendments Nos. 213, 214, 215, and 216. These amendments 
are changes in section numbers. And the House recedes from 
its disagreement to the same with an amendment properly 
renumbering the section numbers, ; 

Amendment No. 217: This amendment imposes a stamp tax 
upon bonds, debentures, and certificates of indebtedness, certifi- 
‘cates of stock, stock transfers, sales, or agreements to sell prod- 
ucts of merchandise at an exchange or board of irade or other 
similar place for future delivery, the entry of goods at custom- 
house for warehousing or withdrawal, passenger tickets and 


sents in parlor or palace cars, and berths in sleeping cars, ete. 
The House recedes with an amendment striking out all the 
stain, taxes but leaving the last section of this amendment, 


which provides for annual leave for internal-revenue agents 
and inspectors the same as granted to similar agents and 
inspectors in other departments. 

Amendment No. 218: This amendment containing the admin- 
istrative features for the stamp-tax provisions, and in view of 
the fact that the Senate receded from its amendment retaining 
the stamp taxes the Senate also recedes from its amendment 
containing the administrative provisions for the administration 
of the same. r 

Amendment No. 219: This amendment is a change in section 
number. And the House recedes from its disagreement with 
an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No, 220: The Senate amendment struck out the 
words “on and after the day following the passage of this act,” 
the effect of which was to change the time of this tax going into 
effect. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 221: The Senate amendment changed the free 
list by limiting a number of articles to their more crude condi- 
tion. The House receded with amendments changing the spell- 
ing of certain of the terms. ; 

Amendment No. 222: The Senate amendment changed Group 
II of this section by including therein certain of the more ad- 
vanced articles included in Group I. The House receded with 
amendments changing the spelling. 

Amendment No. 223: The Senate amendment inserts in Group 
III of this section medicinals, flavors, and synthetic phenolic 
resin. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 224: The Senate amendment is clerical. And 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 225: The Senate amendment inserts in Group 
III the following: Colors, dyes, or color taken, obtained, de- 
rived, or manufactured from natural alizarin and indigo.” And 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 226: The Senate amendment changes the 
section number. And the House recedes from its disagreement 
with an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No, 227: The Senate amendment strikes out the 
words fixing the time of going into effect of the duties imposed 
in this section. And the Senate recedes, causing the tax to go 
into effect the day after the passage of this act. f 

Amendment No. 228: The Senate amendment changes the sec- 
tion number. The House recedes from its disagreement with an 
amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 229: The Senate amendment imposed the 
specific duty of this section upon alizarin, indigo, and dyes ob- 
tuined therefrom. The House receded with an amendment ex- 
cepting these dyes and medicinals and flavors from these spe- 
cific taxes. 

Amendment No. 230: The Senate amendment is a clerical one, 
and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 231 and 232: These amendments are 
changes in section numbers, and the House recedes with amend- 
ments numbering the sections properly. 

Amendment No. 233: The Senate amendment inserts the fol- 
lowing: “and the words ‘salicylic acid,” in paragraph 1. 
This is a necessary amendment, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 234: The Senate amendment delayed the tak- 
ing effect of this title until the termination of the present 
European war. The Senate receded, causing the title to take 
effect the day following the passage of this act. 

Amendment No, 235: The Senate amendment inserted a new 
title, increasing the price limit of print paper that can be ad- 
mitted free of duty from 24 cents per pound to 5 cents per 
pound. The House receded with an amendment correcting 
clerical errors. 

Amendment No. 236: This amendment is a change in the title 
number, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 237: This amendment is a change in the sec- 
tion number, and the House recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment with an amendment numbering the section 
properly. 

Amendments Nos. 238 and 239: The House provided the Presi- 
dent should designate the chairman and vice president of the 
Tariff Commission biennially. The Senate provided the Presi- 
dent should designate the said chairman and vice president an- 
nually, and the House recedes from both amendments. 

Amendment No. 240: The Senate amendment changed the sec- 
tion number, and the House recedes from its disagreement with 
an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 241: The Senate amendment is clerical, and 
the House a > 

Amendment No. 242: The Senate amendment changes the sec- 
tion number. The House recedes from its disagreement with 
an amendment numbering the section properly. i 


1916. 
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Amendment No, 248: The Senate amendment adds to the 
duties of the Tariff Commission the investigation of the indus- 
trial effects of our customs laws. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 244: The Senate amendment adds to the 
duties of the Tariff Commission the investigation of the effect 
upon the industries and labor of the country. And the House 

_ recedes. 

Amendment No. 245: The Senate amendment changes the sec- 
tion number, ‘The House recedes from its disagreement, with 
an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 246: The Senate amendment changes the sec- 
tion number. The House recedes from its disagreement with au 
amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No, 247: The Senate amendment adds to the 
duties of the Tariff Commission the power to investigate eco- 
nomie alliances. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 248, 249, 250, and 251: The Senate amend- 
ments change section numbers. The House recedes, with amend- 
ments correcting these numbers. 

Amendment No. 252: The Senate amendment empowers the 
Tariff Commission to investigate the Paris economy pact and 
similar organizations and arrangements in Europe. The House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 283: The Senate amendment changed the sec- 
tion number. The House recedes from its disagreement with 
an amendment numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 254: The Senate amendment made a perma- 
nent appropriation of $300,000 per year. The House provision 
only authorized this appropriation. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 255: The Senate amendment changes the title 
number, The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 256 and 257: The Senate amendment changes 
the section number. The House recedes with an amendment 
numbering the section properly. 

Amendment No. 258: This Senate amendment is clerical. 
House recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 259 and 260: The Senate amendments ex- 
tend the provisions of this section by making it unlawful to 
import or cause to be imported into the United States articles 
in unfair competition. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 261: The Senate amendment provides thut 
nothing in this title shall be construed as depriving the proper 
State courts of jurisdiction in actions for damages thereunder. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 262: The Senate amendment changes the sec- 
tion number. The House recedes with an amendment correcting 
- this number. 

Amendment No. 268: The Senate amendment allows the estab- 
lishment in this country on the part of a foreign producer of an 
exclusive agency for the sale of the products of said producer 
or merchant. The House receded with an amendment so as not 
to extend the exemption to the goods imported. 

Amendment No. 264: The Senate amendment changed the 
section number. The House recedes with an amendment in- 
serting proper section number. 

Amendment No. 265: The Senate amendment inserts a section 
giving the President power to retaliate in case any country 
prohibits the imports of goods from the United States. The 
House recedes with a small clerical amendment. 

Amendments Nos, 266 and 267: The Senate amendment in- 
serted two sections empowering the President during the exist- 
ence of a war in which the United States is not engaged, when- 
ever he shall be satisfied that our trade is being unjustly dis- 
criminated against, to use retaliatory measures. The House 
recedes, with certain clerical amendments. 

Amendment No. 268: The Senate amendment inserted a see- 
tion empowering the President, under certain conditions, to 
deny the use of the United States mails, express companies, 
telegraph, cable, or wireless company to citizens, firms, com- 

nies, or corporations of certain belligerent countries. The 

nate receded. 

Amendment No. 269: The Senate amendment restricted the 
admission of certain fish from the North Pacific, through any 
foreign country, except in bond from an American port. The 
Senate receded. 

Amendment No. 270: The Senate amendment changed the 
number of the title. The House receded with an amendment cor- 
recting the number of this title. 

Amendment No. 271: The Senate amendment changes the sec- 
tion number. The House recedes with an amendment correcting 
this number. 

Amendment No. 272: The Senate amendment provides that 
the appropriation of $2,000,000 carried in the Army appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year 1917 shall be available for time sub- 
sequent to June 18, 1916, and that payment shall be made with- 
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out reference to the enlisted men having enlisted before or after 
the call by the President. The House receded with an amend- 
ment correcting the number of the section. 

Amendment No. 273: The Senate amendment had the effect of 
changing the position of the last section of the act. The House 
receded with an amendment restoring the section to its original 
position and numbering the section properly. 

CLAUDE KITCHIXN, 
Henry T. RAINEY, 
Luycotn DIXON, 
CORDELL Hurt, 
Managers on the part of the Mouse. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I had reserved the right 
to object. I desired to ask the gentleman a question in ref- 
erence to the provision on page 50, lines 17, 18, and 19. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Senate receded. It becomes a public 
record, to be inspected upon the order of the President. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That remains the same as it went from 
the House to the Senate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ritex] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the first difference between 
the Senate and House on the revenue bill was in the income-tax 
provisions. One of the material changes from the House bill, 
or, rather, additions to the bill, which were made by the Senate 
amendments, was the increase in the surtax of the income tax 
on amounts exceeding $500,000. The House bill provided that 
the total net Income in excess of $500,000 should be taxed 10 
per cent. The Senate amendment provides that the rate of 10 
per cent shall be imposed upon the amount be which the net 
income exceeds $500,000, and does not exceed $1,000,000, 11 per 
cent upon the amount by which the net income exceeds $1,000,000 
and does not exceed $1,500,000, 12 per cent upon the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $1,500,000 and does not exceed 
$2,000,000, and 13 per cent upon the amount by which the net 
income exceeds $2,000,000. The House receded from its disngree- 
ment to this amendment and concurred therein. 

Another material change by Senate amendment was with 
respect to the exemptions. The House bill changed the present 
law by extending the exemptions of $4,000 to the head of a fam- 
ily instead of to a married person. The Senate amended the bill, 
striking this out and incorporating the provisions of the present 
law. The conferees agreed on the House provision extending 
the exemptions to the head of the family. These are the impor- 
tant propositions that came before the conference committee in 
regard to the income tax. 

I think we could save time and better get at the important 
portions of the conference report if gentlemen who are inter- 
ested will take the bill as it was amended by the Senate and ask 
me as to the action of the conferees with respect to the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. MEEKER. 
income tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As to any amendment by the Senate, In re- 
gard to the estate or inheritance tax, we concurred in the Sen- 
ate amendment increasing the rates on net estates exceeding 
$450,000. The House bill had it 5 per cent on the excess of the 
net estate over $450,000. The Senate amendments limited the 5 
per cent rate to net estates exceeding $450,000 and not exceeding 
$1,000,000, and introduced a new classification, as follows: 

A 6 per cent rate upon the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $1,000,000 and does not exceed $2,000,000 ; 

A 7 per cent rate upon the amount by which stich net estate 
exceeds $2,000,000 and does not exceed $3,000,000 ; 

An § per cent rate upon the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $3,000,000 and does not exceed $4,000. 

A 9 per cent rate upon the amount by which AER net estate 
exceeds $4,000,000 and does not exceed $5,000,000; and 

A 10 per cent rate upon the amount by which such net estate 
exceeds $5,000,000. The House receded and concurred in them. 

In the munitions tax the House, as gentlemen will recall, 
levied a tax upon the gross receipts. We also levied a tax upon 
copper, alloyed and refined. The Senate struck out the copper 
tax. The House concurred in that amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. [will - 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman intend to explain why 
that was left out? g 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was left out because the Senate conferees 
would not yield on it. That is the best reason I can give. Of 
course, I can not tell what took place in the conference. 


The gentleman means just in regard to the 
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Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman if he conld 
enlighten the House on the reasons that were given, whether 
the Senators 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I could not say what reasons the con- 
ferees gave; but the Senate conferees would not yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wanted to know what was done on the 
Senate amendments relative to, mutual fire and life insurance 
companies, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The provisions as to mutual fire and life in- 
surance companies are left substantially as the House bill had 
them. The umendments to which the gentleman refers are 
doubtless the amendments first reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee. These were stricken out or modified before the bill 
left the Senate, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. On what theory was the copper tax stricken out? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, on the theory that it was a special tax 
upon one industry, and there was no similar tax upon other 
industries, like zinc or lead or iron or steel. 

Mr. MANN. Was that the theory that the committee had 
when they put the bill through the House? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was not the theory. The theory that 
we had was that it entered more largely into the composition 
of munitions of war than the products of the other big indus- 
tries; thut it was making exorbitant profits on account of the 
war, and it therefore could, without an unreasonable burden, 
and ought to pay a special tax. 

Mr. MANN. Did the House conferees change their opinion on 
the subject? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The House conferees have not changed their 
opinion, but under all the circumstances presented to them they 
reluctantly yielded. But the gentleman ought not to be too in- 
quisitive, for he will get into the secrets of the conference. 
[Laughter.] f 

Mr. MANN. The Senators from the Democratic States were 
too much for the House conferees. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Republican Senators were against the 
copper tax, and in deference to all the Republican Senators and 
a few Democratic Senators the Senate conferees insisted, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The House conferees, then. did what they did 
— use of the judgment of the Republican conferees in the 

nate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the Democratic conferees and all the 
Republicans in the Senate. I fear that the Republican Senators 
badly influenced them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman was not influenced by the 
Republican Members of the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman has nothing else to add 
that is real good; I will proceed. [Laughter.] 

Now, instead of a tax on the gross receipts from munitions 
of war, the Senate placed a tax of 10 per cent on the net profits. 
The House conferees concurred with an amendment making it 
123 per cent on the net profits. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman please tell 
how the net profits are to be determined, and by whom? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are to be determined by taking the 
gross receipts and making the same deductions as were provided 
in the House bill; that is, deducting from gross receipts lubor, 
materials, salaries, and overhead charges, and so forth. After 
deducting these from the gross receipts, the balance is the net 
profit. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Was there any limitation on the 
Salaries that could be paid in order to diminish the net profits? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. That would have to be thrashed out by 
the Treasury Department and the companies should such a 
question arise. There are no provisions about that in the Federal 

tax or in the income-tax laws of the States. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have in mind some experience 
that the Government had with great corporations, in which 
certain sums were to be paid back from the net income, and there 
was never any net income from which to pay back anything. 
If the payments had been required to be made out of the gruss 
receipts, then something would have been paid back. That is 
the simpler and only sure way to get what the Government is 
entitled to. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I agree with the gentleman. It is my judg- 
ment that a smaller tax on the gross receipts would have been 
simpler and surer. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I would not impute to anybody a 
dishonest motive, to have a thing of this kind put into the law, 
and of course the gentleman from North Carolina would not 
infer that I was imputing such a motive. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But that sort of a provision in 
the law affords every sort of an opportunity to beat the Govern- 
ment out of what it is entitled to. When you leave it to the 
people to fix the amount of the net income, they will see to it 
that it is not any larger than it can possibly be made, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that we did not 
leave it to them any more than the net income under the income 
tax is left to the taxpayer. The department is authorized by 
the bill to examine their books, and they must show the cost of 
everything that enters Into the cost of the product. 

Mr. KREIDER. You arrive at that amount just the same 
as you do in the income tax of corporations and individuals? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; except as to the amortization of tem- 
porary buildings that they erect for this purpose. A reasonuble 
deduction on account of this may be allowed by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. KREIDER. The gentleman believes it would be as correct 
as in the income tax? 

Mr, KITCHIN. Yes; as correct as in the income tax. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman read lines 17, 18, and 
19 on page 50 ax they now are? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Senate amendment is stricken out, and 
that provision now reads this way: 


When the assessment shall be made, as provided in this title, the 
return 


Mr. LINDBERGH. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. MOORE ot Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Building and loan associations 
are not included in this bill at all, are they? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are exempted. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are wholly exempted 
from taxation under this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Although a member of the 


‘conference cummittee I am not as well informed as to the amend- 


ments as I would like to be. [Laughter.] If the gentleman will 
indulge me 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman did not come around carly 
enough. He was late. {Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I came around promptly as 
per invitation for this evening at 8 o’clock, and we had such a 
pleasant social session that I will not at this time divulge any 
of the secrets of that conference. However, I should like to 
ask the gentleman what became of amendment 206, taxing 
joint-stock companies and corporations 50 cents for each $1,000 
of capital stock. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have changed that by concurring with 
an amendment providing for a tax of 50 cents on each $1,000 
of the fair value of the capital stock and provided that in ascer- 
taining the fair value of the stock there shall be taken into con- 
sideration the surplus and undivided profits; not that the sur- 
plus and undivided profits as such should be taxed, but that in 
estimating the value of the capital stock they should be consid- 
ered or included. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Leaving it at the exemption of $99,000 
still? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; $99,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As to amendment 217, the 
documentary stamp tax, has that been taken from the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. All stamp taxes of every kind put in by the 
Senate have been wiped out. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does that include adhesive 
stamps? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Ves: all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The stamp taxes have been 
entirely elin:inated ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Pardon me for saying that 1 
think that was a pretty good political move at this time. 

I thought the gentleman and his party, who imposed the 
stamp tax, would see the propriety of taking it off. 
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Mr. KITCIIIN. We followed the example of your party once 
and put them on, but we will not do so any more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. About amendment 263, on 
page 148—this refers to the antidumping provision: 

Provided, That the above shall not be interpreted to 
establishing in this country on the part of a foreign E ucer of an 
exclusive agency for the sale in the United States of the products of 
sald foreign producer or merchant, nor to prevent such exclusive agent 
from agreeing not to use, purchase, or deal in the article of any other 
person. 

Before the gentleman answers, I should like to call his atten- 
tion to section 8 of the Clayton antitrust law, which prevents 
any such exclusive agency on the part of any manufacturer or 
agent in the United States, Having called the gentleman’s at- 
tention to section 3 of the Clayton antitrust law, I would ask 
whether that amendment 263 standing in this bill is not in 
direct contravention of the Clayton antitrust law? - 

Mr. KITCHIN. I really do not think it is; but I think if the 
agent, after he received the goods, were to impose any of the 
conditions set out in the section upon the person here to whom 
he sells the exclusive agent would be guilty under the Clayton 
Antitrust Act, But we go further. The House conferees added 
another proviso, which was accepted, making that section apply 
to goods shipped by the foreign producer to this exclusive agent, 
if he required the agent or had any agreement with the agent 
to impose those conditions upon any person to whom he sold in 
the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Unless there was something 
additional in conference to what appears in the print here, this 
provision would be in direct conflict with the Clayton antitrust 
law. It would favor the foreigner as against the American 
manufacturer or agent, 

Mr. KITCHIN. But certainly not with the amendment to 
that, to which I have alluded. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Several gentlemen are inter- 
ested in the wine-tax provision, about which there has been a 
great deal of correspondence. Will the gentleman explain what 
was done there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The wine tax is exactly where the House 
placed it, the Senate receding in several amendments; but as to 
wines known as the Ohio wines we concurred in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment which permits an amelioration 
of the wine with water and sugar to the amount of 35 per cent 
of the resultant product. The Senate amendment by its word- 
ing, though intending to permit 35 per cent of the resultant 
product, would only permit about 26 per cent of the resultant 
product; but we have changed it as it was intended to be and 
have allowed them to ameliorate the wine to 35 per cent in 
volume of the resultant product. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman regard 
that as a compromise between the eastern and the California 
growers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would not regard it exactly as a compro- 
mise. The eastern fellows wanted it more and the California 
fellows wanted it less. 

We thought that was fair and just to both, and fair and just 
to the Treasury. I do not think that either the California wine 
producers or the Ohio wine producers will have much ground 
for protest. 

Mr. MEEKER. Does the gentleman believe that that will 
clear up the contention between the California and the eastern 
men and give them a fair chance in the market? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Bureau of Chemistry in the Agricultural Department has for- 

bidden the Ohio wine producers to make wine which would have 
- exceeded 25 per cent of amelioration. I have given some little 
study to the wine production in Ohio and Missouri, and I was 
convinced, as the conferees on the part of the House were, that 
the Agricultural Department had made it a little too low. We 
believed that in some years, on account of the condition of the 
grape, its acidity, and so forth, they needed as much as 35 
per cent—some years they do not need so much—and we put it 
at 35 per cent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What became of amendment 
No. 269, known as the Alaskan fishery rider? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That went out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. While the gentleman is on the wine propo- 
sition, what became of amendment No. 170, which reduced the 
alee contents from 24 to 21 per cent? 

KITCHIN. The Senate receded. The provisions of the 


revent the 


House bill, agreed to by the conferees, conform to the tariff 
5 7 7 we have in that respect. 

. STAFFORD. I wish the gentleman would acquaint the 
Hoss with the action of the conferees on the embargo amend- 
ments. 


Mr. KITCHIN, Tue House concurred in all the amendments 
except section 104, which relates to the retaliation by mail, 
express, telegraph, and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language is as incorporated in the 


Senate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In relation to print paper, was that climi- 
nated? 


Mr. KITCHIN. No; that was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I understand the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] correctly, that means vir- 
tually that the newspaper publishers will be obliged to pay 
higher for print paper, because the Canadians will be able to 
charge more than $2.50 a hundred pounds. 

Mr. KiTCHIN. I will say that I realize there is some ground 
for that argument. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I had not been a member with my dis- 
tinguished colleague on the committee that investigated that 
subject, I would not be so firm in my belief in approving every- 
thing that the gentleman from Illinois stated yesterday as to 
the ultimate result of the news-print paper industry in this 
country. While the news-print paper concerns may tempo- 
rarily get some benefit—those in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
New York where they have pulp wood—the other news-print 
paper concerns of the country will be starved in not being able 
to get the necessary supply of pulp wood from Canada. I 
think it was a grave mistake in the conferees to yield to the 
action of the Senate in that particular. 

Mr. KITCHIN. For some time during the conference I 
shared the last sentiment that the gentleman just expressed, 
but not on the same grounds. 

Mr. GI Will the gentleman tell us what became of 
amendment 100, for the collection of taxes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That went out as soon as we pointed the 
guns, and it was turned over to the gentleman’s committee. 
I misunderstood the gentleman at first. I thought he asked 
about the $100,000 appropriation by the Senate amendment for 
the collection of the munition tax. Amendment 100 was con- 
curred in. 

Mr. GILLETT. And amendment 102, in relation to returns 
and incomes of insurance companies, page 50? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is kept in with an amendment de- 
scribing the acts of 1909 and 1918 more definitely. 

15 GILLETT. It was left in applying to acts of 1909 and 
1913. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We described the acts with more par- 
ticularity, so that it will be certain what acts are referred to. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Was the stamp tax taken off from fire 
insurance premiums? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. This morning I called the attention of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to certain words in the black- 
list amendment and suggested that they be stricken out. What 
happened? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The words “discretion of the President” 
and “in the opinion of the President” were stricken out. I 
thank the gentleman from New York for calling the attention 
of the conferees to those words. After some discussion in con- 
ference, it was unanimously agreed that those words should 
go out, and we have stricken them out. 

Mr. BENNET. I want to say that I think the conferees are 
to be congratulated on that. With those words out, which is 
the constitutional right of Congress to do, it seems to me that 
we have put in the law some very good blacklist provisions. I 
say that very frankly, because I have made some speeches in 
which I have criticized the administration for not having done 
it, and now it is done it seems to me no more than fair that 
I should admit that it is a good provision. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought we would come along before the 
session adjourned and do something that might meet with the 
gentleman’s approval. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER, I would like to have 15 minutes before the 
gentleman moves the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is one of the conferees, and I 
believe he ought to have 15 minutes. I hope that other gentle- 
men will ask for just as little time as possible. I am anxious 
to get this to the Senate as soon as possible. But I think the 
gentleman ought to have that time. 

Mr. DENISON. Before the gentleman from Massachusetts 
begins, I want to ask about a special tax on capital stock: I 
understand the tax was rejected in the House when the bill was 
2 the House. 

. KITCHIN. No; that simply applied to banks, and this 
1518 to all corporations. 
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Mr. DENISON. ‘The Senate amendment taxes the capital 
stock and undivided profits. 
Mr. KITCHIN. We fixed it at the fair value of the capital 


stock. 

Mr. DENISON. The effect of the amendment as insisted 
upon by the House managers will be to increase the tax, gen- 
erally speaking? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; to decrease the tax. The Senate amend- 
ment had the tax on the capital stock, surplus, and undivided 
profits—that is, the par value of the capital stock. We have 
put a tax of 50 cents a thousand upon the fair average value 
of the capital stock. 

Mr. DENISON. That means the market value? 

Mr. KITCHIN. When it has a market value, it would be the 
market value; but some stocks have no market value, and they 
would have to ascertain what the fair actual value is. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that ordi- 
narily the market value of bank stock is far greater than the 
par value of the capital stock with the surplus added? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and they would take that into considera- 
tion. They would get the actual value, and the provision de- 
Clares they can consider the surplus and undivided profit in 
ascertaining that value. The earnings would also be considered. 

Mr. DENISON. The result will be that all banks will pay 
their regular income tax and then this surtax of 50 cents per 
thousand on the actual value of the capital stock? 

Mr. KITCHEN. Yes; and all other corporations. The bill 
as reported to the House had it $1 on the capital stock and sur- 
plus. and undivided profits, and confined it to banks. This is 50 
cents per thousand on the fair value only of the capital stock 
and applies to all corporations. = 

Mr. DENISON. Will that apply also to munition manufac- 
turers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. Munition manufacturers are permitted 
to deduct the special munition tax paid frem this, too. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from IIlinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in reference to that tax of 50 cents 
a thousand on the capital stock, I understood the gentleman to 
pay that it would be 50 cents a thousand upon the fair market 
value? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It reads, “The amount of such annual tax 
shall in all cases be computed on the basis of the fair average 
value of the capital stoek fer the preceding year.” 

Mr. MANN. Who determines that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Treasury Department determines that, 
just as it would if we had put it the actual value. It would 
have to make investigation and determine the value. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, it is a very simple matter to deter- 
mine what the capital stock and surplus, and so forth, is, and 
it may be a simple matter to determine what the fair average 
value is, which, I take it, is the fair market value, where there 
is a market. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. Is that to be determined as of a partieular date, 
or the fair value for the year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is a fair average value for the preceding 
year. 

Mr. MANN. I would think it would take eonsiderable figur- 
ing to find out the market value of some of the stock, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine they would take a day or two in 
each month ef the year—say the first day in the month and the 
last—and average it in that way; or, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer) suggests, as is done by many cor- 
porations, the highest and lowest value during the year would 
be taken and divide it by two to get the average or the 
highest and lowest in each month, and from this get the average. 
It would be more difficult than if we had said the par value, but 
that would not be just, for some stocks of par value of 100 are 
not. worth 20. 

Mr. MANN. These people must make a return in the first 


instance? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the Treasury Department would 
not fix the value of the stock before the return is made? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They make a return first, and they swear 
what the fair average value of the stock was for the preceding 
year. Of course if the department has any reason to suspect 
= it would make them give it more particularly and in 
detail. 

Mr. MANN. This, of course, will not tax the indebtedness? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; this will not. The Finance Com- 
mittee in the Senate first had it on the capital. Then they had 
it on the capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits, and we 
now have it on a fair average value of the capital stock. 


ters! 


Mr. MANN. Is there any estimate as to how much money 
that will raise? 

Mr. KITCHIN. First, as the Senate had it, they estimated 
it would raise about $18,000,000. I think it will raise from 
812.000.000 to $15,000,000 as we now have it. 

Mr. MANN. These corporations pay an income tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; pay an income tax. 

Mr. MANN. They pay this capital-stock tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It is to be taken out of the munitions tax as to 
munition companies? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are given credit for what they pay on 
munition taxes. 

Mr. KREIDER, If I understand the gentleman, all stamp 
taxes have been repealed? 

Mr. KITCHIN. AIL 

Mr. KREIDER. Whether or not they are to be applied to the 
issue of stocks of corporations? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; this and all other stamp taxes are re- 
pealed. Mr. Speaker, if no one desires further to make inquiries 
as to the report, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I have a few words to say 
about your retaliatory amendments aimed against the allies. 

Your President has bidden you to be neutral in thought, word, 
and deed. He has directed you to be neutral between right 
and wrong, between black and white, between humanity and 
inbumanity. But has he directed you to be hypocrites? 

You claim that you are devoted to the cause of humanity 
and despise the cause of commercialism. Then, why do not 
you pass an amendment refusing our harbors to Germany’s in- 
terned ships until she repudiates her Lusitania erime? Why 
do you pass amendments which even you admit can serve no 
other end than the stuffing of sordid pockets, already bulging 
with the golden harvest of our fellowmen’s misery? 

In adopting these retaliatory amendments you are taking an 
action which all over the world will be looked on as a blow 
in support of Germany's unholy cause. Without warning your 
own people you have suddenly surrendered to the insidious 
propaganda which so long has corrupted such a large part of 
our press. Doubtless your action will serve its purpose—it will 
bring to your standard in deubtful States hundreds of thousands 
of disloyal voters who care nothing for the bloom and glory 
on the Ameriean roll of henor, and everything for the jealousies 
and hatreds of lands which they swere to renounce when they 
took the oath which made them—God forgive us—American 
citizens. 

With her uncanny thoroughness Germany arranged a system 
by which her spies could send their crafty news through neutral 
mails. The allies stopped the leak by military censorship, as 
stop it they must. Many innocent letters were opened, it is true; 
but ultimately they reached their destinations, Fortunate let- 
More fortunate, indeed, than our women and babies who 
were lost on the Lusitania. They never will reach their destina- 
tion in this world. Their unavenged corpses have long since 
been eaten by lower forms of life, leaving their weeping relatives 
to marvel at their eountry, which believes that “ strict aceonnt- 
ability“ means a flood of gentle ink. 

Ninety-nine men out of a hundred who howl against the allies’ 
censorship want Germany to win the war. Yet the overwhelming 
mass of the American people pin their faith on the banners of 
the ullies. 

Fat traders, who by hook or by crook seek access to the luscious 
profits of the contraband market, yell against a blockade which 
hampers their lust for more gold to jingle in their already over- 
weighted pockets. 

And to all this we yield and in our statute book we inscribe 
still more threats, at whose unfulfillment countless Americans 
of the future will blush with shame. I say that the threats in 
this bill will be unfulfilled. President Wilson may rattle the 
saber which you have given him; doubtless he will do so in a 
series of resounding notes. He will not draw that saber. He 
will bark, but he will not bite. He will bluster, but he is “ too 
proud to fight.” 

He has not dared to force from Germany a disavowal of her 
horrid crime against the Lusitania. He did not dare to face the 
banded trainmen and require them to withhold their hands till 
their Nation’s Government could examine into the justice of 
their eause: 

You are closing this Congress: by adding a sorry chapter to a 
sorry record. 

You saw Belgium violated with wanton inhumanity and you 
held your peace.. You listened to the shocking tale of the cruel 
death of Edith Cavell and you smugly continued on your way. 
It was brought to you that thousands of helpless maidens in 
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northern France were being ravished from their homes to serve 
the needs of their bloody conquerors. You pretended that you 
could not hear their shrieks, Deaf to the cries of women and 
children! Mute when you should have speken! Shouting 
when you should have been mute! 

What has Congress done? Your only protests have been 
nimed at the allies, who are fighting our fight and the fight of 
civilization. The maniac Casement failed in his attempt to 
stab in the back 200,000: gallant Irishmen fighting for civiliza- 
tion in Flanders’ bloed-soaked trenches; you strove to stay the 
band of justice. 

And: new you pass your paltry threats, which secretly you 
believe and hope are empty. Pass them! Nag and hinder the 
allies if you. will! Bring: a satisfied grin to the hideous face 
of hatred; feed another snarl to the nasty countenance of 
spite—but remember that for every, grin, and for every snarl 
future Americans must pay a millionfold in blushes! 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the confer- 


ence report. 
Mr. Speaker; I ask lenve to extend my remarks 


The ‘SPEAKER: The gentleman: from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconn. Is there 
objection?’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask the same 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman: from Pennsylvania asks the 
same privilege. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there: objection? 

There was no ob 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HEINER- 
Ixo] makes: the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, my call for a quorum, I 
am sorry to say, may inconvenience some Members and force 
others to return to Washington whe are not here. But when 
P hear that the lack of a quorum is being used to whip into 
conference bills matters that ought not be in the bills and keep 
out of bills what ought to be in, I feel it my duty to make the 
point. The reason I withhold the point for the time being is 
that possibly the one matter that I have in mind may be cor- 
rected in order that the point of no quorum may not be insisted 
upon. 

On page 50, lines 17, 18, and 19; the Senate amended’ the 
revenue bill, H.. R. 16763; by striking out “assessment” and 
inserting “ assessments of any corporation, joint-stock company, 
ur association, or insurance company.” As the House bill stood 
it included individuals, as the terms. were general; but the 
amendment of the Senate restricts it to tlie concerns named in 
tlie. amendment. It has been shown by reputable authority 
that it is individuals mostly who are dodging the income-tax 
law, and that multimillionaires have in the last year defrauded 
the Government, by false statements, of approximately $300,- 
000,000. The effect of the House provision was to make the 
statements public, provided the President ordered it.. The fact 
that the Senate amendment. may. prevent the Government col- 
lecting hundreds of millions of dollars that it. would if the 
House provision is. retained justifies me in making the point 
of no quorum,, which. L shall do unless the House provision is 
retained. There was an amendment offered in the Senate 
which, would have been much better than even the House pro- 
vision, but it was defeated by a narrow margin. 

Mr. Speaker, the statement of Mr. Basil M. Manley in the 
hearings on H. Res. 221 sets out the conditions clearly. His 
statement claims that the income-tax evasion is $320,000,000, 
and is based upon his calculations that the aggregate income 
of everybody, including corporations. is $46,000,000,000 a year. 

Secretary, MeAdoo. denies that, and claims that the income 
is $20,000,000,000. The absurdity of McAdoo's claim seems to 
me clear. Even back in 1914 the census. shows the income to 
be $24,000,000,000,. and there can be no doubt that the census 
omitted a great: deal. Since then the income has been enor- 
mously. increased. This Congress has. appropriated $1,700,- 
000,000. Lf Secretary, McAdoo. was. correct, then this Congress 
is- taking 8} per, cent of all the people's earnings to run the Fed- 
eral Government. If yow add the taxes of the States, cities, 
counties;, and other subdivisions;, that would again be very 


much inereased. There can be no doubt that Secretary McAdoo 


is away off in his figures. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ine unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. í 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. And I, Mr. Speaker, make the 
same request. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I make the same request, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these several requests? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on this bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was-no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 


request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection.to the gentleman's request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I. make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia makes 
the same request. Is there objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I make the same request, Mr. ker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
Same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr, Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
same request. Is there objection? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, is this leave on this bill or 
on all matters? 

The SPEAKER. No; on this bill. 

Mr. MANN. That is not on my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's request is already granted. 

Mr.. MOORE of. Pennsylvania. Mine was. the request imme- 
diately following that of the gentleman from Illinois, and I 
asked specifically to extend my remarks on this bill. All the 
other requests were on the same line from that time on. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to extend on this 
bill. I wanted to extend on appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts?) [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. RAKER. I wanted to extend my remarks on this bill, 
and also on vital statistics. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman's request? 

Mr. RAKER,. I want to extend my remarks on this bill and. 
on the subject of vital statistics—vital conservation. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on this bill, and also on 
vital conservation.. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, L ask. unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the military and naval legislation of the 
present Congress. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on 
the naval and military legislation of this Congress. Is there 
objection? z 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting a speech of the Hon. John A. 
Maguire, Member of the Sixty-first, Sixty-second, and Sixty- 
third Congresses, in relation to the work in Congress and his 
experience here. A 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
3 his remarks on the work of Congress. Is there objec- 
tion 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Kirch, a motion to reconsider the vote 
PR a ae the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. : 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk a privi- 
leged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman presents a privileged resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 60. 

Resolred by the House of Representatires (the Senate concurring) 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House o 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session of the Con- 
gress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 8th of September, 
1916, at 10 o'clock ante meridian. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I will say that before we ad- 
journ I am going to ask unanimous consent that we meet at 
8.30 o'clock to-morrow morning. I understand that the Senate 
will meet at that time, and they have asked me to fix the time 
for final adjournment at 10 o'clock. We are preparing to have 
the enrolled bill ready by 8.30 o’clock, and if it is, both Houses 
can adjourn at 10 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 8.30 
to-morrow morning. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 8.30 a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
resolution. : 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, be- 
fore we go home to-night, that I have five minutes to reply to 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
on ‘his declaration of war. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman in 
half a minute. The Clerk will report the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 369. 

Resolved, That a committee of three Members of the House be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, to join a similar committee to be appointed by 
the Senate, to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that the two Houses have completed the business of the present 
session and are ready to adjourn, unless the President has some other 
communication to make to them. 8 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move the adoption of the resolution, Mr. 
Speaker. ; 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EVA M. BOWMAN. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 186) for the relief of 
Eva M. Bowman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman presents a conference report, 
which will be read by the Clerk. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 136) 


for the relief of Eva M. Bowman having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 
HUBERT D. STEPHENS, 
GEORGE M. Youna, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
HENRY F. ASHUBRST, 
HARRY LANE, 
Moses E. CLAPP, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what is the amendment? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. The Senate allowed $5,000. 
The House struck out $5,000 and inserted $1,460. The Senate 
have receded and agreed to the House amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the conference report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 


PEACE OR WAR. i 


Mr. DECKER. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. DECKER. I should like to amend that request by mak- 
ing it 10 minutes. I do not think I will use all the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—I am not going to 
object—I want to ask the gentleman from North Carolina if we 
are through with business for to-night? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And it is expected that we will adjourn when 
the gentleman from Missouri concludes his remarks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As soon as the speeches are over. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of Congress, if 
may seem presumptuous on my part, but I can not sit silent 
in my seat and listen to the speech of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] without saying to 
him and saying to the country and saying to the world that this 
House of Representatives is not an adjunct of the British 
Parliament; without saying to the country and to him that this 
is a neutral Nation. 

The vitriolic speech of the distinguished gentleman is but a 
repetition of the sentiment and propaganda that has been com- 
ing from some parts of this country, from people who have 
bet their money on the English horse and want the United 
States to help it win, who want the United States to become 
a party to that awful, horrible, conflict beyond the sea. 

He pours forth his vitriolic abuse against the distinguished 
head of this Nation. He refers again to the crossing of the 
Belgian frontier by the Germans and chides the President of 
this Nation because he did not interfere. He would leave the 
inference that when the guns of Liege could not stop them, 
where the brave Frenchmen could not stop them, that a mighty 
sweep of the big stick of Theodore Roosevelt would have sent 
the Germans back to Berlin. 

There is just one proposition in this case. The distinguished 
gentleman—and he is distinguished; he was once the Republi- 
can candidate for governor of Massachusetts; he has just re- 
turned from campaigning for Mr. Hughes—talks about a more 
aggressive policy; he talks about the flood of ink; he wants 
but one thing. He is not satisfied with what Woodrow Wilson 
the great President, has done; he wants but one thing, and that 
awful thing is war for the United States. 

He can not play both ends against the middle. He knows 
in his artful way that many Germans in this country are not 
satisfied with the course of Woodrow Wilson because they think 
that he has been too aggressive. I am sorry that they all do 
not think, as I think, that that great man in the White House, 
following the example of George Washington, who was no molly- 
coddle, following the example of Alexander Hamilton, follow- 
ing the example of Ulysses S. Grant, has been trying to guide 
the ship of state along the lines of strict neutrality. But now. 
he seeks to stir up in this country against Woodrow Wilson and 
this administration the animosity of those whose sympathies are 
with the allies in that awful struggle. He thinks that Mr. 
Hughes already has the German vote, and now, through men 
like himself and Theodore Roosevelt, who abused Woodrow Wil- 
son for not going to war on account of Belgium, he expects to 
get the pro-English vote for Mr. Hughes. In his letter of non- 
acceptance Mr. Roosevelt said, in substance, “I talked to Mr, 
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Hughes, the candidate for President of the United States on the 
Republican ticket, aud he is satisfactory to me,” and if he is 
satisfactory to me, Theodore Roosevelt, he ought to be satisfac- 
tory to the most pro-English gentleman in this country. 

But I want to say to the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that he does not voice the sentiment of the people 
of this country; he does not voice the sentiment of the true Re- 
publicans; he does not voice the sentiment of Democrats; he 
docs not voice the sentiment of the Progressives, because the 
people of this country, not only many of the leaders high in 
authority but the rank and file of ali parties, thank God to- 
night ‘that there is a man in the White House who is following 
the path. of strict neutrality. 

Oh, you may call it a wobbling policy, you may call it re- 
sorting to the pen instead of resorting to the sword, but I want 
to say to you who believe as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts believes—and I hope there are not many that agree with 
him, and ff there are 1 want to say to you—the people of this 
country thank God that they are living under the leadership of 
a man who is willing to resort to negotiation before he resorts 
to the sword. 


They talk about the lowering of the prestige of this country, 
they talk about the sacred honor of that flag, they talk about 
the honor of our country, but I want to say to you that the 
prestige of this Nation, the honor of that sacred flag was never 
so high in the estimation of the world as it is to-night. 

Oh, you say we do not stand high in the chancelleries of the 
world. Ah, we may not stand so high in the estimation of those 
people who with their scheming and their false pride brought 
on this horrible war on the other side.of the sea, but over your 
faces I look to the faces of the people of this country. The 
man sitting in that Spenker's chair once said, No man is fit to 
be the lawgiver for a mighty nation who yields to the demands 
and solicitations of the few who may have access to his ear, 
and is unmindful of the vast multitude who may never hear 
his voice or look into his face.“ 

I am thinking to-night, Mr. Speaker, of the men out on the 
farms, to whom you then referred. I am thinking to-night, Mr. 
Speaker, of the men who go down in the mines to dig for their 
daily bread. I am thinking to-night of the men in the fac- 
tories of old New England, whence the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] comes. I am thinking of the women 
and the men who earn their bread in the sweat of their face. 
Jam thinking of those who have to die when war comes. I am 
thinking of them, Mr. Speaker; and I am thinking not only of 
those on this side of the sea, but I am thinking of the plain 
people over there beyond the seas, the kind of people to whom 
you referred, and I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER], How does our prestige stand with the plain people 
across the seas? I am willing to leave the question of our 
national prestige not to those who wear the gold braid over 
there, but I am willing to leave it to the mothers of Europe 
whose sons are dying:at Verdun. 

Jam willing to leave the question of our prestige to the sisters 
of Europe ‘whose brothers are rotting in unmarked graves along 
the far-flung battle lines. I am willing to leave the question 
of our prestige to the little children of Europe, who, as a result 
of this aggressive policy which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts recommends, this vengeful chip-on-the-shoulder policy, will 
go through life without a guiding father’s care. I am willing to 
leave the question of our national prestige to the men over in 
Europe who are standing to-night in the trenches and hoping 
that they may live to see the rising of another sun. I am willing 
to leave it to those brave men behind the guns in Europe, who 
look with longing eyes to this land of ours beyond the seas and 
wish that they, too, had a ruter like Woodrow Wilson, who 
would be willing to negotiate before he plunged the men and 
the boys of his country into the awful caldfon of war. Oh, 
yes; I am willing to leave it to them—this question of our 
honor and our prestige after the awful war is over, after the 
men begin to stagger home with parts of their bodies shot 
away, some of them with blinded eyes, some of them with awful 
pains of asphyxiating gas in their lungs, some of them with the 
dreadful effect of rheumatism from standing in the trenches— 
these men who go home to the firesides where chairs are empty 
and begin to bear the burdens and pay the debts caused by this 
saturnalia of destruction. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr, DECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. DECKER. And I want to use in closing the words of 
the distinguished gentleman from New York who sounded the 


keynote of this campaign from the Democratie standpoint, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER} sounded it 
to-night from the Republican standpoint. The issue is, Wilson 
with strict neutrality and honorable peace, or Hughes with ‘the 
dangers of intermeddling and calamitous wur. We accept the chal- 
lenge and, in the words of Martin H. Glynn, we say to you and 
to the country, this policy of Woodrow Wilson “ may not satisfy 
those who revel in destruction and find pleasure in despair. It 
may not satisfy the fire eater and the swashbuckler, but it does 
satisfy those who worship at the altar of the god of peace; it 
does satisfy the mothers of our land at whose ‘hearth and fire- 
side no jingoistic war has placed an empty chair; it does sat- 
isfy the daughters of our land from whom brag and bluster have 
sent no loving brother to the dissolution of the grave; it does 
satisfy the fathers of our land and the sons of our land who will 
fight for that flag and die for that flag when reason primes the 
rifte, when honor draws the sword, and justice breathes a bless- 
ing on the standards they uphold.” 


THE REVENUE BILL, 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I take occasion in these few 
moments to disagree with both the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GarpNrer] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Decker]. There are questions in.the United States of America 
which rise above partisanship. There are questions, and al- 
ways have been questions, upon which men of both parties und 
of all parties have stood as one. I took occasion earlier in the 
evening, before any attempt had been made to impart a partisan 
tinge to this particular portion of the revenue bill, to extend, 
out of a full heart, my sincere congratulations to the managers 
on the part of the House for these provisions in the revenue bill 
alluded to as retaliatory provisions. I do not like the word 
“retaliatory.” For my part, as an American, representing an 
American district in an American Congress, I prefer to refer 
to them as “American provisions.“ [Applause.] And, Mr. 
Speaker, I do congratulate the Congress of the United States, 
Democrats and Republicans, that, true to the highest traditions 
of our American country; that, disdaining to inject any element 
of partisanship into this body where we ought, on international 
questions, to stand united before the world, and do stand united 
before the world; almost as one man, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, with but one dissenting vote, and with but one dissenting 
voice in either House we have written into this revenue bill, 
about to become a law of the land, written again the ringing 
words of that patriot of old, “Millions for defense but not one 
cent for tribute.” IApplause.] The eloquent gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Decker] has described the horrors of war; de- 
scribed them well; described them accurately ; but, Mr. Speaker, 
there are worse things even than war; one of those things is 
national humiliation. 

Unless we had written upon the statute books the provisions 
perfected to-day by the managers on the part of the House 
and of the Senate we would have gone forth, not as Republi- 
cans, not as Democrats, not as Socialists, but gone forth as 
Representatives of the people of the United States who had 
proven themselves unworthy of ‘the traditions of a long list of 
illustrious and patriotic predecessors. [Applause.] To-night, 
with that law on the statute books, as it will be, we can go 
out and face not only our constituents—the least matter from 
this aspect—not only our country, to which we owe the highest 
measure of duty, but we can face the countries of the world 
and the judgment of the ages with the sure knowledge that in 
this time of turmoil and stress, with the world in arms, with 
powerful nations to be affected by this particular legislation, 
with knowledge upon our part that every word and every line 
of this law that is going on the statute books may mean the 
putting behind it, as the law itself says, the forces of the Army 
and Navy, we have, nevertheless, by a unanimous vote, put 
into the hands of the President of the United States the power 
to use the land and naval forces of the country for the up- 
holding of our national honor. [Applause.] We have done it 
and done it properly; done it rightly ; done it as Americans. ‘We 
have dared deliberately, seriously, firmly, to assert our sov- 
ereignty as a Nation. Whatever else we have done of good .or 
ill in this Congress—I for one will look back upon the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fourth Congress, no matter what else has 
occurred, with pride, with satisfaction, with gratification, with 
joy, because in this supreme regard we have proven ourselves to 
be worthy the name of Americans, IApplause.] 


COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the committee to wait 
upon the President under the resolution adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KitcHin, Mr. FITZGERALD, and Mr. Maxx. 


Mr, OULLOP, Mr. Speaker 
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The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. CULLOP. To ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. z 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 5916. An act authorizing an investigation to determine the 
true north and west boundaries of the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion in Oregon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 5611. An act providing for noncontiguous homestead entries 
within the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., of 
land of the character described in the enlarged homestead act 
of February 19, 1909; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

S. 5450. An act to amend section 108, chapter 5, of the act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, ETC. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
gentleman from Indiana to yield to me for a moment to call 
up Senate joint resolution 169 on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. CULLOP. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up Senate joint resolu- 
tion 169, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 169, interpreting section 50 of the act of June 

s 16, for maing further and more effectual provision for the 

national defense, and for other purposes. 

Resolved, etc., That in the interpretation and execution of section 50 
of the act of Congress ap roved June 3, 1916, credit shall be given as 
for service in the senior division of the e Officers’ Training Corps 
to any member of that division for any period or iods of time durin 
which such member has received or shall have received at an educatio: 
institution under the direction of an officer of the Army, detailed as 
professor of military science and tacti a course of military training 
3 equivalent to that prescri by regulations under this 
section for the corresponding period or periods of training of the senior 
division, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what does this do? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the object of this resolution is 
simply to meet a construction that has been placed by the War 
Department on the Army reorganization act passed June 3, 1916. 
Under that act there was a provision for the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps in the civil educational institutions of this country. The 
War Department has construed the language to mean that no 
benefit can be received from the provisions of section 50 until 
there shall have been a performance of military duty on the part 
of the students in those educational institutions for two years. 

In other words the act will not go into effect, so far as sec- 
tion 50 is concerned, until two years after its passage, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, students in a number of these institutions 
have already received a training substantially as provided in 
the law. I might state it in another way. If the act is con- 
strued as the War Department says, members of the junior and 
senior classes at colleges who have been trained by military 
officers will have to go in under the same provisions as colleges 
that would take advantage of it from now on. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, will not this bill give all the land- 
grant colleges an advantage over every other educational in- 
stitution that is willing to come under the operation of the law 
and establish the course established in the national defense? 

Mr. DENT. It will give them the advantage because of the 
fact that under the terms of this legislation they are con- 
sidered as having already had the experience and training 
provided for under the act. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that under the terms 
of the defense act, at these institutions a corps must be organ- 
ized and established and the War Department must provide 
the course of instruction to be followed, but that no such regu- 
lations have yet been adopted. This is to permit them to say 
that some course heretofore followed is equivalent to the 
course which is to be adopted in the future, My recollection is 
further that a certain number of hours a week 

Mr. DENT. Yes; five hours—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Had to be devoted to military instruc- 
tion. There is no provision in this resolution, as I heard it 
read, requiring as a minimum five hours’ instruction per week 
in ma course that is construed as equivalent to the course to 
be fixed? : 


Mr. DENT. : Oh, yes: The resolution. states they. must have: 


complied with the provisions contained in the Army reorganiza- 
tion act. It plainly states that, - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is this legislation requested by the War 
Department? 

Mr. DENT. It is. The Secretary of War requests it 
urgently requests it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do the men who are commissioned as 
officers in this reserve corps get any advantage by reason of 
seniority ? ' 

Mr. DENT. Those who have had the training in accordance 
with the provisions of the act will, of course, have the advantage. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. DENT. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It was asked whether this resolu- 
tion gave an advantage to certain schools that now partake of 
the benefits of it. It does; but it might, perhaps, be well to 
say it is not a continuing advantage. It will not handicap any 
of the schools hereafter. It simply recognizes certain schools 
already recognized by the department as schools of superior 
excellence and training, and it will allow the students in those 
institutions now completing the two years’ course to go on with 
the benefits of those two years so that they may complete the 
four-year course. $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is to give certain provisions of the 
Army reorganization bill a retroactive force, as I understand it? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. It gives to them an advantage to which they 
are entitled, because they have already performed the service 
prescribed in the act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no monetary obligation against 
the Government entailed by the passage of this resolution? 

Mr. DENT. No monetary obligation, except the obligation as 
to rations of 30 cents a day. 

5 Dating from what time will these rations 
apply 

Mr. DENT. They will date from now, if this resolution is 
adopted. 

If this resolution is not adopted it will be two years hence, 
In other words, the members of these junior and senior classes 
would have no incentive to go into this service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as the retroactive rations are con- 
cerned, it will have no effect? 

Mr. DENT. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It only seeks to take advantage of the 
prior military training they already have? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. It puts them on the same basis as the 
colleges that go into the business from the beginning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] 
is recognized. 7 


[Mr. CULLOP addressed the House. See Appendix.] 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore made, 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, September 8, 1916, at 8 
o'clock and 30 minutes a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
of the Board of Engineers proposing a modification of the proj- 
ect for the reclamation and development of the Anacostia River 
and Flats, in the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 1357) ; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed. í 

2, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary examination 
of Lynn Harbor, Mass. (H. Doc. No. 1358); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting infor- 
mation relative to the military service of Passed Asst. Surg. 
Clarence C. Kress (H. Doc. No. 1359); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE, from the Committee on Education, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 399) to create the Depart- 
ment of Education, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1197), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was Gischarged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
17577) for the relief of Samuel Schmitz, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 17786) providing for military 
highways between Foley and Fort Morgan, in Baldwin County, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 17798) to authorize an addi- 
tional appropriation for the acquisition of a site and the erec- 
tion of a Federal building at Newburyport, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi (by request): A bill (H. R. 
17794) to abolish exemptions from taxation of private realty 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution (H. Res. 368) requesting 
the Secretary of Agriculture to furnish to the House of Rep- 
resentatives copies of data on which a certain portion of the 
annual report of the Department of Agriculture for 1912 was 
based and correspondence relative thereto; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: - 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 17787) granting an increase of 
pension to Martin Connelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 17788) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew York; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 17789) for the relief of J. 
B. Smith, son of S. M. Smith; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17790) granting 
an increase of pension to Elias Hanes; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 17791) granting an increase 
of pension to Hattie J. Beecher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 17792) granting a pension to 
Mrs, Lethea Chambers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 17795) granting a pension to 
2 B. Wade, alias John Bent; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of John E. Cowgill, general 
chairman, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, San Francisco, Cal., 
urging that House bill 9216 be passed in its original form; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of ministers and laymen of the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Free Church of North America in session assembled in 
Chicago, III., June 7 to 11, 1916, protesting against shipment of 
munitions of war to nations in Europe, with reasons therefor ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. E. Butler, executive, Knob Hill Orchards 
Association, Oakland, Cal., urging passage of the original Pom- 
erene bill as passed by Senate on three different occasions; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of H. C. Bryant, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, Cal., urging passage of Chamberlain-Hayden game- 
sanctuary bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Langley & Michaels Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring passage of House bill 17396, introduced by Representa- 
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tive Donkztus; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 2 

Also, petition of W. B. Atkinson, Niland, Cal., favoring 
amendments to sections 2, 3, 4, 5, Cullop bill, H. R. 9216; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of James E. Addicott, ex-president of Associa- 
tion of Applied Arts and Sciences of California, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Frank H. Ball, State Normal School, Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; George A. Merrill, director California School of Mechan- 
ical Arts, San Francisco, Cal., favoring Smith-Hughes vocas 
tional education bill; to the Committee on Education, 

Also, petition of John S. Mitchell, president Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, Cal., protesting against proposed amend- 
ment to revenue bill suspending drawback payments on exports 
until six months after peace in Europe; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, telegrams from H. L. Titus, San Diego, Cal., and Paul 
Shoup, president Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., 
asking that all electric railways be excluded from any proposed 
legislation regulating hours of service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. i 

Also, petition of mayor and common council, city of River- 
side, Cal.; H. C. Cree, city derk; and W. H. Schureman, sec- 
retary Chamber of Commerce, Pomona, Cal., urging that Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is proper tribunal to deal with 
controversies between railroads and employees; that it should 
be invested with authority to deal with such controversies; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, telegram from W. Clayton, vice president, San Diego 
& Arizona and San Diego & Southeastern Railways, San Diego, 
Cal., protesting against eight-hour law; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORIN: Protest of Western Insurance Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in re refund of overpayments applying solely to 
new income-tax act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors, petitioning the establishment of a naval academy and 
ee school on the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Naval 

‘airs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of George Daly, of Boston, Mass., 
in re foreign affairs; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association, relative to proposed changes in the patent laws; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of Board of Trade of Philadelphia, Pa., rela- 
tive to banking and currency laws; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of residents of Charlotteville, N. Y., 
in favor of the adoption of a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letters of protest against condition of affairs between 
Great Britain and the United States, signed by Henry M. Wey- 
rauch, of Liberty, N. Y.; Isaac W. Dietz, Peter Sternberg, Wil- 
liam Ehcke, and Lawyer Sternberg, of Central Bridge, N. Y.; 
Leopold Haidegger and J. T. Dayton, of Neversink, N. Y.; Rev. 
H. C. Freimuth, of Liberty, N. X.; and Rev. George J. M. Ket- 
ner, of Central Bridge, N. Y.; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


SENATE. 
Fray, September &, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, September 7, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 


THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY (S. DOC. NO. 551). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communis 
eation from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the Senate, the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the fertilizer industry as of date of Au- 
gust 19, 1916, which, with the accompanying paper and illus- 
trations, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) interpreting sec- 
tion 50 of the act of June 3, 1916, for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses, 


— 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 136. An act for the relief of Eva M. Bowman; 

S. 5886. An act extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 
20, 1912, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphic 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River,” approved Au- 
gust 23, 1912; 

H. R. 16763. An act to increase the revenue, and for other 


purposes ; 

H. R. 17645. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 15287. An act authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo. ; 

H. R. 11472, An act to reserve certain lands and make them 
a part of the Pike National Forest; and 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution interpreting section 50 of the 
act of June 3, 1916, for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15842) to revise, amend, and 
codify the laws relating to publicity of contributions and ex- 
penditures made for the purpose of influencing the nomination 
and election of candidates for the offices of Senator and Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United States, extending the 
same to candidates for nomination and election to the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United States, limiting the 
amount which may be expended, providing for the publicity of 
campaign expenses, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire with the privilege of 
the Senator from Oklahoma at this time to have unanimous con- 
sent to bring up and have immediately considered without de- 
bate the bill providing for pensions of widows of the Spanish- 
American soldiers both of Cuba and the Philippines, If there 
were any way that that could be yielded to at this time I should 
like to have it done. 

Mr. OWEN. I want to occupy the floor for only a few 
minutes, but if the matter does not lead to debate I shall not 
object. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have made my request before, I will not 
take the Senator from his feet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he make the re- 
quest later. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, I am very much opposed to that bill, and I 
object. 

Mr. LEWIS. I understand the Senator from Georgia objects 
to the consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of course there is no quorum here 
and the bill ought not to pass at all. 

Mr. LEWIS. With that opposition of the Senator from 
Georgia-—— 2 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have already expressed it clearly 
in the Senate. I think we would defeat the bill on a roll call 
in the Senate. It is an inexcusable raid on the Treasury. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will not take the Senator from Oklahoma 
longer off his feet. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like, however, to make this 
statement in connection with what I have said: I would be 
gratified to see a bill drawn that would care for those who 
suffered from fever or sickness while in camp. I would sup- 
port a bill that cared for those who actually went to Cuba or 
actually had anything to do with the war. But for the large 
majority, who never went outside of the United States at all 
and who were not sick at all while in camp, I consider it in- 
excusable to ask to treat them in any sense as the soldiers who 
fought during the Civil War were treated. 

Mr. LEWIS. If the Senator will allow me for a moment, 
the Senator must be under a misapprehension as to the con- 
tents and purpose of the bill. It is a bill merely to requite 
those widows of soldiers whose lives were either lost in Cuba 
or the Philippines or having taken disease subsequently or as 
a result of the rigors of their service subsequently died. 

I am very anxious about the bill, because I say, frankly, I 
served with the men and my affections are enlisted with them, 
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and my knowledge of the necessity of this measure and the 
justice of it justifies me, 

Mr. President, let me say in conclusion that I must inform 
the able Senator from Georgia that the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan] and other Senators who oppose this 
bill under what I must insist is a misapprehension of its spirit 
that we can not hope to get enlistments in the present conflict 
in Mexico, or for any emergency, nor can we hope to keep 
them in service if they are to be met with the spectacle of what 
appears to be utter ingratitude on the part of their country. 

I will not take the Senator from Oklahoma further from 
his feet, but I will press this bill to a successful passage in 
December. I now give ample notice of that determination. 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President, I confess that I feel deeply dis- 
appointed at the defeat of the passage of the corrupt practices 
prevention act at this session. In discussing the matter I have 
not had any will to wound the feelings of our political oppo- 
nents. I realize that the use of money improperly is not en- 
tirely confined to either party, and I do not wish to appear as 
believing that the corruption of elections is strictly confined 
to either party or any party at any time. The poverty of 
people, the poverty of men who have the suffrage, often leads 
to their being influenced to sell their votes, directly or indi- 
rectly, for money or reward, in the form of employment, and 
so forth, and in that way it has become possible to resort to 
corrupt practices on a scale very dangerous to the Republic. 

A somewhat extreme example of this occurred in Ohio which 
was exposed and punished there by a great and honest county 
judge, Judge Blair, and his patriotie fellow citizens. I wish to 
put in the Recorp the statement of that case, an editorial in the 
Outlook, without reading, together with the statement of the 
case by Mr. Creel, in which the details are presented. Without 
reading it I will make the extract for the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


War Ann You Gorne To Do ABOUT IT?—THE SHAME OF OHIO. 


[By George Creel and Sloane Gordon.] 


[EpiTor’s notse.—Every third voter in a great county in a great 
State has for years regularly sold his vote, and the judge who led 
him to court and ly disfranchised him sa the rest of 
the State is as bad. Here there is nothing—no planderbund seeking 
unfair privileges—to strike back at; just 4 citizens who de- 
mand pay, not for voting this way or that, but for voting at all. The 
situation lends color to the sneering assertion of the corrupters of 


many public scandals are fruits of the people's own ral . Never- 


asked of the American voter, with the assurance that it will be an- 
gwered favorably, What are you golng to do about It?) 

In 1894, so the story g uring an election in Adams Coupty, 
Ohio, the treasurer of the ocratie executive committee counted 
out $600 in crinkly $2 bills with which to buy a party majority in 
Scott Township. A Democratic leader took the money, tucked It safely 
away, and started out on his errand of corruption much the same 
matter-of-fact manner that rural mall carriers now go on their dally 
rounds. The day went by, and in the 8 to bring 
disturbing news from the Scott Township neighborhood. Neither mone: 
nor messenger had arri and the voters, vish and impatient, had 
sioner 5 sold out to the Republicans fer what they could get. 

Late that night the leader drove into West Union and told at head- 
quarters a W tale of highway robbery, He had been “ held 
up at a lonely bend in the road, knocked down, and relieved of his 
roll of bills, In my gt of his thrilling story be showed much-muddied 
clothes and a badly battered hat. f you press for further facts 
eoncerning these all and strange 9 the gossipy whittlers 
of Adams County will tell you that t r was Albion Z. Blair, 
now a judge of the court of common pleas. The story as ref 
specif Wy to Judge Blair may be merely the invention of his political 

ut it is 3 big of a situation which has disgraced Ohio 
politics for years. nd the main point of interest about it is that 
this same Judge Blair is the man who ly more than a year a 
started a militant crusade against vote selling which resulted in e 
disfranchisement of about 1,600 voters—practically one-third of the 
entire electorate of Adams County. This was the nning of Ohio's 
answer to Boss Tweed's sneering “ What are you going to do about it?“ 

JUDGE BLAIM— WHOLESALE DISFRANCHISER. 


That wholesale disfranchisement made Judge Blair a national figure, 
The corruption of Adams County became a scanda! of national interest, 
And tly so. For Adams unty is a purely American farmin 
community. There is not a foreigner in the county—even the Sanal 
Armenian rug peddler is missing—and the 18 cop ‘ae ve as hard and 
fast a pride in their unmixed blood as any yHower Bostonian. And 
if the conditions of our corrupt municipalities—of a New York, of 
a Chicago, of a Cincinnati—can obtain in these supposed strongholds 
of patriotism, here is a problem to appall the most optimistic. 

curiously interesting figure, this Judge Blair. distinct “ singed- 
cat” Sree squinted and dull behind thick glasses, tousled iron- 

y r covering ears and rusty coat collar, awkward, even sham- 
Eine he gives no hint of courage and large purpose, but rather ex- 

resses the snooping pursuit of card-playing youngsters, whisky-drink- 
fa country boys, and those other petty activities of the reform“ 
ju in rural centers. In Portsmouth, where he has lived since his 
election, he teaches a large Sunday-school class, imports evangelists 
of the Billy Sunday sort, and, acco ing to newspaper print, frequently 

ts down on his knees to ask God's guidance whenever intuition 
— him, taking the repentant criminal along with him. 

Aside from matters of a Scott Township nature, he talks very freely. 

Hunched up in an old, dilapidated „ careless of the mud that 
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covered him after the 14-mile drive from the railroad, he looked down 
on West Union's courthouse yard and made no bones about confess- 
ing his own intimate knowledge of corruption. 


AUCTIONING VOTES IN AN OHIO TOWN. 


“Of course I knew all about it. Who didn't?“ He had made a 
prohibition speech in Indiana the night before, and this strain had 
reduced his voice to a growl. I've lived here pretty near all my 
life, and it has been going on ever since I remember. I saw them 
buying and selling votes as a boy; as a man I watched the infamous 
traffic going on under everyboay’s eyes. Why, I've stood right out 
there on that corner and seen em auction off voters to the highest 
bidder, the mayor and prosecutor looking on. They used to buy and 
sell the chise as though it were an apple or an — openly, noisily, 

ling over the price: Each year the evil grew. It took on the 
fam! ty of habit. Men, scrupulously honest in every other rela- 
tion of life, bought votes or sold them, and the youth of the county, 
coming to their majority in this poisoned air, were the unconscious 
victims of a vicious custom.” 

Of all the things connected with this well-nigh Incredible story, 
there is nothing more amazing than these admissions of long-standin 
knowledge, long-standing tolerance. For 20 years Adams County stew 
in corruption until honor ran in the gutters like water, yet never a 
citizen raised his voice a ene never an official took thought of 
his solemn oath. “ Every y” knew it! “Everybody” stood for It! 
Not until this series of articles was well under vay was there the 

imself bad been 


violatin 
ing, an 
so testifying. 

Our criminal law is a sorry thing at best, but its most wretched 
feature is the premium that it puts on treachery. Judge Blair and 
the grand jury decided that the vote buyers of Adams County should be 
given first chance to “turn traitor,” thus saving their precious skins 


at the se of the poor devils they had 2 At a conservative 
te, there were about 200 vote buyers in Adams County and about 
2,000 vote sellers, so that the proposition on its face had a look of 


unfairness. “It was not a question of individuals but of results,” 
sates Blair explained. 

The treasurers and executive committees of both parties were called 
in and plainly told that they must “give up everything” if they 
wished to escape present and future prosecution. The judge knew and 
the grand jurors knew. What use for them to lie, even had they had the 
N Notebooks, scraps of paper, penciled envelopes, and what not 
were brought in; memories were searched and then taken out and 
shaken to see if any name remained. Such was the desire to curry 
favor that many a man ran back time after time with records that 
he had forgotten. From treasurers to campai managers, from cam- 
paign managers to township bg Ase from township captains to the 
active buyers. the money was followed until it reached the pockets of 


the voters. 
THE STAMPEDE TO THE COURTHOUSE. 


As party leaders, workers, and candidates sneaked in and out of 
the grand-jury room a white-gilled electorate held its breath. Every- 
body now knew that vote selling was a crime. And by shrouding 
the workings of the probe in absolute mystery Judge Blair cunningly 
added to t panic. There were none of the usual leaks, for the 
snitchers,“ out of very shame, kept their mouths shut. 

Having squeezed the informers dry, Judge Blair shattered the county's 
dry-mouth silence with this ominous announcement: “The name 
-of every vote seller is known. If the guilty parties will come into 
court of their own volition and make full confession, the greatest 
leniency will be shown them. If they keep silent, however, and put 
the county to the se and trouble of serving papers and making 
arrests, the full penalties of the law will be imposed.’ 

f course this was somewhat of a “bluff”; but having seen the 
cowardice of the vote buyers, Judge Blair took a chance on the coward- 
ice of the vote sellers. But the people, although panic-stricken, still 
clung to the Missouri idea and held aloof. Whereupon the grand jury 
returned four indictments against well-known residents of West Union, 
and the sheriff made the arrests. Judge Blair, after sternly explain- 
ing to the prisoners that they had forfeited the right to his promised 
consideration, fined them $25 and costs each, sentenced them to eight 
months in the Cincinnati workhouse, and disfranchised them for five 

ears. 

7 That was on Saturday. When Judge Blair reached the courthouse 
Monday morning he found the street, porches, halls, and rooms packed 
and jammed with sweating hundreds, every man fighting for the privi- 
lege of confession. All of them were “respectable” in the sense that 
they worked for a living and had never begged or stolen, and the fear 
of the Cincinnati workhouse was sick in their mouths. Seemingly 
possessed by the idea that Judge Blair's leniency—like a department- 
store bargain—was for one day only, they pushed and shoved and 
grabbed at his arms and coat talls. 

It was impossible to arrai them individually, so great the num- 
ber, and Judge Blair adopted the simple expedient of taking them a 
“roomful at a time.” 

“Um-m-m!” he would murmur, poig through his bull’s-eye glasses 
at the familiar faces of old friends. “All those that desire to plead 
guilty will hold up the right hand.” 

The plea of guilty having been entered in this fe ag hea fashion, 
the men formed in single flie to go by the judge’s little table. 

“ How much did you get, Charlie?” 

“Five dollars, Judge.” 

“They flimflammed you. Over your way the market 
Slowly, methodically, his short-sighted eyes pre: 
the paper, Judge Blair put down the names, fined them the amount 
received for their votes, imposed a suspended sentence of six. months 
in the workhouse, and then disfranchised them for five years. With 
the slip of paper clutched 6870 in his hand, each defendant elbowed 
out, scurried across the hall into Clerk Garman's room, and planked 

down the amount of his fine. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF DISHONOR. 

Day after day the rush continued. The courthouse square was thick 
with wagons, buggies, and horses, and the hotels could not feed or 
shelter the crowds. Many came 20 miles or more, walking the entire 


rice was $10.” 
close against 


distance, and could not go home for the night. Private houses were 
thrown open, and citizens went up and down the lines of half-frozen 
culprits with trays of sandwiches and buckets of hot coffee. One old 
woman, clutching a dented lantern and dragging a simple son, came 
in and entered a plea of guilty for the boy and the invalid husband 
left at home. She had walked 18 miles, starting at midnight, and the 
ice edges had cut through her shoes. Some one asked her, Why?” 

Well,“ she said, her mouth sagging and her faded eyes full of 
— 759 “my old man allus thought it was the law to pay us fer our 
votes.“ 

Two shamefaced preachers confessed and were fined and disfran- 
chised, and many octogenarians, wearing Grand Army buttons, came 
and went with the miserable stream. “Everybody else was gettin’ it,” 
they mumbled when Judge Blair looked long at the bit of bronze in 
their buttonholes. 

One man, worth $50,000, had sold his own, his son’s, and his son-in- 
law's votes for $7.50, much below the market price,” as Judge Blair 
commented. The majority, as a matter of fact, were well-to-do, owning 
large farms; but there were those to whom the sale of the vote meant 
bread and clothes. Hill people these, far removed from the rich 
bottomlands, forced to tear livelihood from an 1 soil with 
their very finger nails. A mother confessed to selling her son’s first 
vote for food mohey; another had used his $5 to pay the doctor that 
hel the stork; and still others bought shoes for their barefoot 
children, First corrupted through their necessities and then betrayed 
that the corruptionist might save his own hide! 

At the end of two weeks the rush died down, first fear having abated 
somewhat. Judge Blair straightway wrote a grim statement for the 
two weekly papers, saying that there were still many to hear from, 
and warning them that the time for confession was growing dangerously 
short. He also had “dodgers” printed and pasted in hotels and at 
crossroads, pleasant reading for the casual guest or lonely horseman. 
In consequence the crowd swelled to former 8 and over the 
hills—walking, riding, driving— came more of Adams County's repentant 
manhood. ‘Twenty-five men, living at a distance, tramped all night 
to get in an early plea, and after reading a “dodger” one old man 
walked 9 miles to tell Judge Blair that he had received $15 for his 
vote instead of $11, as first stated. 

From dawn to dark, week after week, West Union listened to the 
shuffling of nervous feet, the scratching of the anaes pen 
clink of money in Clerk Garman's office. On March 1, 2,107 
ments had been found, 1,585 men had pleaded guilty, and 
in fines had been collected. Many gave checks, others pal 
and there were those too 
for weekly installments. 


15,000 
cash, 
oor to do else than make arrangements 
e fines usually ran from $5 to $20, but 
frequently reached $50, and in one instance, where a rich farmer 
tangled himself in a lle, Judge Blair made him pay $300. 


WHY “ HONEST” MEN SOLD THEIR VOTES. 


Several hundred vote sellers are still recalcitrant, it is estimated, 
and Clerk Garman figures that when the “job” shall have been 
finished the total disfranchisement will be about 2,000 and the col- 
lection in fines over $26,000. And of those who shambled before Judge 
Blair, confessing their shame in halting mumbles, not one had other 
excuse than that “it was the custom "—which, by the way, is not the 
rustic plea of rustic stupidity that one might think. The Adams 
County man bitterly resents any attempt to excuse his corruption on 
the score of ignorance or poverty. 

“But Ralf was it the custom for decent, hard-working, law-abiding 
people to sell their votes like so many sodden hoboes in a Cox ward?” 

“ Partisanship.” 

And even after one has seen and studied West Union and ascertained 
the proper balance for a cane-bottomed chair around the big stove 
in the Florentine Hotel, no other answer can be won. Until the recent 
investigation, at least, every man, woman, and child in Adams County 
was either a ocrat or a Republican, and partisanship was carried 
into business, religion, and society. If the new preacher was a Demo- 
erat, the Republicans did not want him; the same way with school- 
teachers; and trade the Republican merchant got Republican 
custom and Democrats went to the Democratic hotel. e county has 
always been so eyenly divided between Republicans and Democrats 
that candidates were elected by majorities of one and two and three, 
and the very closeness of the contest gave zest to rivalry. In the early 
days this partisanship probably had its base in the usual stupidities 
of tradition and prejudice, but as election succeeded election, Jefferson 
and Lincoln were quite forgotten, and campaigns came to be as en- 
tirely personal as a fist fight. 


THE BEGINNING OF CORRUPTION. 


Of course the use of money was only a question of time, just as it 
always will be anywhere under similar conditions. Brand Whitlock, 
James Faulkner, and other Ohio political authorities all agree that 
the first employment of money was in 1879, when Charles Foster ran 
for governor on the Republican ticket and sent $2 bills into Adams 
County—and all other counties—for the purchase of votes. It was 
a secret and shameful thing in those days, and only farm hands and 
a few small-town loafers could be bought. 

The “thing” continued in its secret, $2 form until 1886, when Ed. 
Sillcott, eager to restore his county to the Democratic fold, hurried 
back from his Federal job in Washington, bringing stacks of $10 gold 
pieces. Sillcott bought openly, and his E bribes caught many a 
respectable citizen, who saw “no sense” in letting money get away 
when everybody seemed to be taking it.” 

The “Sillecott idea” grew and flourished. Prices went higher and 
7. with cach succeeding election until $25 was the average. By 
18 that which had been secret and shameful became open and 
authorized, and attained to the dignity of habit. The slush fund, instead 
of being intrusted to nondescripts, was handled by the campaign man- 
wens and candidates themselves, and men of 5 5 and respecta- 
bility joined with the proletariat in demanding higher prices for their 
votes. The prevalent corruption even took on economic angles, 
ing in the 2255 and getting of credit. Merchants, confidently rely- 
ing upon the golden flood that poured through the broken staves of 
the campaign “ barrels," extended a much larger line of credit before 
election than afterwards. The county, in sober truth, came to look 
upon this bribe money as a legitimate source of income. 

“We tried to stop it lots of times,’ one of the party leaders con- 
fessed. “Wed get the candidates on the two tickets to sign a regular 
contract that no votes would be bought; but, pshaw, the people 
wouldn't stand for it. They were so used to getting cash for their votes 
that they felt like we were stealing their wages from them. Why, 
you would haye thought that we were guilty of a amier in re- 
straint of trade, And first one side and then the other would sneak 


fgur- 
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purity agreement, and in a little while we'd be shelling out 
money than ever before.” 
Strange as it may seem, nearly all the money came from the candi- 


dates themselves and local partisans, the State committees and State 
candidates contributing only nominal amounts. e Foster money 
in 1879 and Sillcott fund in 1886 were the only outside donations 
of any real importance. And as the county's te became more 
and more corrupt and the need of money increasing! giy imp — men 
quit seeking the offices, and offices “took after” stead 
of selecting men of proved com 
peira committees bent the 

ving marked down their 
to secure his acceptance, to w 
te convince him t 
Men, fairly aean Aies office aking: as put ape nay 
farms to noe the h assessments and constant drains, 
and Adams Count: 8 full ot He ayei signed by 8 or 
indorsed e enthus! 


is $25 a et atime te for. “this 
2 — ft do lars. rich farmer always used gaoei: 2 
boa: lection from no other motive than stark pride in 


poore: 
sider themselyes fortunate. 
“But these well-to-do AE don't mean to say that th 
didn't realize their dishonesty when they sold their votes? was asi 
of a former campaign manager who was attempting to explain away 
the, shame of the coun 
“But they didn't se them.” He was very emphatic on this point. 
7 —＋ of the . na nj cote 3 = that on more pms 
were ever bou away eir was a case o 
g the Democratic farmers to come out and yote the — — 
et, and the same way with the 55 that is, paying them 
for the time they lost from their work 
Not only were these men sufficiently co t to take money for 
their vot but they were so utterly lost to all conception of citizen- 
ship that y would not vote at all unless they did get paid for it! 
THE SHAME CROPS OUT IN THE STATEHOUSE. 
To climinate entirely the pleasant that the Adams County dis- 
ce is endemic, Judge Blair Insists that every other county in hie 


equally corrupt. And the og aa ea selling ef votes at home has 
‘it in the — val of the people and the lasting 


selling their political birthrights, for bargaining openly, ly, 
3 with the ntatives of privilege—have re’ by 
a n County (Columbus) surg, and there is little doubt 
that an additio! score of indi ts yet be found. Among the 
senators indicted were the chairman of the senate judiciary ttee, 
Isaac E. Huffman; five members of the senate finance commlttee— Dean, 

and Andrews; *** 


Cetone, Huffman, ‘Crawford. 
ts in the H B. Nye 


5 

nent — of the Republicans in the lower 2 

The sergeant at arms of the senate, Rodney J. D 
Stanley Harrison, were also among those caught —— 
net. d there were others. The Is ee not al been held. On 
one count Nye—the man tried—was a —— defense oe 
‘her Indictments have been found and other trials held. 
tcome, in so = as the ee or the —— of individ- 
uals is concerned, is of small moment. 


BUSINESS MEN ORGANIZE AGAINST GRAFTERS ! 


The astounding tht is that the investigations TE ua up to 
the indictments re in Ohio a 1 e —— and 
degeneracy — a to — — The 
re— 


rupti were 

for their shortcomings actually resented, in indi t periods, 
terference on the part of officers of the law wh thelr affairs. 
Moore, secretary of the Ohlo Manufacturers’ Association—the 
who — the investigation—was condemned and reviled in legislative 


cles. 

“He's a busybody who'd better tend to his own business,” was the 
assertion of Senator Cetone, one of the indicted. 

“Tl tell what I know about him,” threatened Sergeant at Arms 
Diegel. What Diegel knew was that he had been receiving money from 
Moore to keep Moore in relation to certain measures up before 


the legislature. Dt was taking money from the Ohio Manufacturers’ 
Association on the one hand and from lobbyists on the other; was 
negotiating for the deliver. = = 3 of senators and representa- 
tives, and was caught- in marked bills trom a detective 
hired by Moore, the said eta g as a lobbyist. These detalis 
are 2 illustrative of the cond yong u may prevailing for 
in Ohio's capital. The fa of —— 


in bil bills has been so well — ‘aot FE thelr own protection 
manufacturers of the State were compelled to organize mimre p rae 
to withstand the attacks of the house and senate wolves! And the 


worthy legislators joked about the debauchery and fought back. The 
senate, h many indicted — went so far as to pass a resolu- 
tion to farnish accu members with immunity baths. Under the 


all the investigat 

jected at that time meant 

Attorney General 3 

and every officia: hon 
„ Opposed th 


objections. But th 

and proceeded to appoint the committee. Fortunately. 

without the concurrence of whi-h no appropriation can made, 

clined to vote money for the maintenance of the committee. 

that committee held meetings anyhow until it became evident that the 

penne protest would — Into a cyclonic demand for senatorial con- 
ctions, 


ture. In Ohio 
—_— n 


e of any one of which would 
The lobbyist would 
— 3 —— friendly relations with a member of the house or the . 
vall D him to introduce the bill. The next move on the part 
the threatened interest to 


me. 
mates there were 118 milkers introduced 


in the 1911 session of the legislature. Prominent among them was 
the ue bill. It had been up before. It — backed by a power- 
ful — sought to give opticians the right to examine eyes and 


glasses without complying with the 5 with which 
. — —— practitioners must comply. 
A bill compelling coal operators to pay miners for coal mined before 
it is screened was another. 
A bill limiting working hours for women; one compelling the fn- 
— of steam boilers; a measure — license itinerent drug venders; 
e Whittemore insurance bill, ereating a special code for certain classes 
jes—these are a few of the many Ohio “ milkers.” 
nted and advocated these bills are honest and 
earnest men. But he wolves among the legislators smelled out and 
pursued the opportunities which either the passage or the defeat of 
— and every one of the 118 mils-producing measures afforded. 


THE CHIEF AMONG zep GRAFTERS. 


In this, as in former legislatures, tionists organized early 
in the session. In the senate the a —— — of standing committees 
was taken out of the hands of the lieutenant governor, the presiding 
offieer, and turned over te a committee on committees, This odorous 
r mpe planned brazenly to place the important committees under 

e control of members of the lootbund. Of the senators already in- 
dicted, every one was a member of the powerful finance committee. 
—— udiciary committee was practically controlled by Senator Huffman 

friends. And on other important committees can be found the 
—— of Huffman, Cetone, Andrews, and the other senators who were 
trapped and indicted. 
ey Diegel, the sergeant — tes pe gana has been found a guilty of 
aiding and abetting the ove Bo senate members—used conduct 
a hotel at Put in Bay, in Lake e. To this resort the ieia went 
for annual reunion. Diegel became acquainted with them, and 
through this acquaintanceship secured bis place on the State pay roll. 
He became what was facetiously termed the “ betting commissioner of 
the senate.” It was a matter of common knowledge that Diegel was 
the man to see when one found it necessary to open negotiations for 
either the passage or defeat of a measure. Diegel would take the 
proposition under advisement, consult with his ends in the senate, 
and furnish an estimate of the cost. If the estimates were satisfactory, 
Senator Huffman, for instance, would take the matter in hand. Were 
the bill to be killed, he would, through the powerful organization which 
be bad perfected in the body, have it referred to the judiciary eom- 
—.— where It would receive sepulture in a convenient pigeonhole, no 
matter how great the clamor for its presentation. 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON “ ESTIMATES.” 


In the 2 of events it was found expedient by the senate graf ters 
to work in conjunction with those of the house. Dr. George B. Nye, 
the member from Pike Coun had served three terms and was 
afters on the house side, entered into the 


tation to t from Lawrence County, 

occupied the worked -togethe with 4 relation to the Republican * 
He and Nye wo together and “estimates.” It is mo: 

that they paid more more attention to rounding up nad 

g from bribe givers than did e e assiduous grafters 

of the senate. So well was Nye's porns Fapensity, sorvi in Colum- 

bus pe men secot about town joked with te Mim about i 
Bay. Doc,” a Columbus man to Nye one PENS in the 
megs ouse Ser store, 1 beheve 5 given you the double-cross 


bill,” — an Measure that was never 
3 upon as a “produc 


Nye took it very 2 “ Well,” he replied “T've suspected 
that I was g the worst of it on three er four but that’s a 
new one. 


haven't got time to = eon — — It's pre to 
to deal with a bunch of crooks Hke I've to ham PLPP 
et the Ohio Manufacturers’ 


would have to adopt drastic 
. to stop the increasing deviltries of the statehouse banditti. 
They had tried argument, had re expensive attorneys to present 
arguments before committees in o 


. Association 
certain measures, and also Eh advise him as to where and when money 
could be s judiciously placed in order to facilitate or retard legislation. 
according to the requirements. Diegel reported regularly to Moore. 
Slowly but surely he unwittingly spun a web about those of his sena- 
torial associates who were “amenable.” He told Moore, in the course 
of various conversations, of 29 members of the senate who could be 
“reached.” Inasmuch as there are but 34 senators, the proportion of 
crooks, according to the word of the sergeant at arms, is rather large. 
However, prooi . to confirm Diegel’s statement in this regard. 

5 members s his aga ization 
3 a num- 


trapping the 
rooms nt 
They let it be qù =e 400 yists and in Columbus 
for the purvose of kining the Whit nore insurance bill. For dars 
they entertained members of the house and senate, bought drinks 
lavishly, and financed 2 rides.“ In their rooms at the hotel they 
a di ph, an ent so delicate that it transmits the 

—— — — uttered in a room to the person at the receiving end 
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of the line. 


oining that in which the detectives 
received, negotiated with, and paid money to Ohio's corrupt senators 
and representatives a court stenographer was installed, and he took 


In an apartment a 


down, word for word, the amazing conversation which the bribe 
1 and accepting legislators indulged in. They flocked to the 
rooms of the Burns operatives and discussed the sale of votes openly. 
The detectives adroitly led them into naming the prices they wished 
for their votes. Nye, the leader of the Democratic corruptionists in 
the house, became loquacious on several occasions and gave his opinions 
of other lobbyists thout res.rve He has always been regarded as 
a wet“ man in the legislature, but he confided to the detectives (and 
the dictagraph) that the tiquor lobby was composed of a number of 
“short skates” who wanted a man to vote their way for nothing. 


THE PRICE OF AN OHIO LEGISLATOR, 


5 Owen J. Evans, of Stark County, a friend of the 
late dent McKinley, and the man who presented the name of 
United States Senator ATLen Pouznnxn to the Democratic caucus last 
January, committed himself irrevocably as a bribe taker. He subse- 
quently confessed in court and was fined $500. 

Senator L. R. Andrews, of Ironton, a man looked upon as of irre- 
proachable character in his home community—a man of wealth and 
ee eee so far as to write an impatient note to one of the 

etectives because he had been kept waiting too long In the lobby of 
the hotel on the day on which he was to receive his bribe money. He 
received $200 in marked bills. Similar amounts were received vf Roget 
tors Huffman, Cetone, and others. Diegel got $200 for negotiating the 
sale of the legislative votes. 


CORRUPTERS AND CORRUPTED LIND UP. 


When the explosion came and legislators were indicted by the grand 
jury there was consternation running riot in the legislative halls. For 
two days no business of consequence was transacted in either the 
house or the senate. Then the forces of evil rallied, and the most de- 
termined efforts were made to thwart prosecution, Nothing so strikin; 

comes out of the whole nauseous mess as the line-up of a majority o 

the senate in an effort to save the indicted members from conviction. 
Columbus literally rang with the cries of denunciation directed ay . — 
the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association and the Burns detectives. S- 
lators held indi: tion meetings and put up such a show of outraged 
innocence that unknowing were more or less convinced. 

Many powerful interests—those who hive illegitimately sought law 
pa or law death—are strikingly — ga in their efforts ham- 
per the prosecution. Diegel. the convicted sergeant at arms, is a poor 
man, but one of the 8 who defended him for taking $200 is 
said to have received a fee of $6,000. The total es a in the 

egel alone is estimated at not less than $20,000. A veri- 
table battalion of high-priced attorneys bave watched every move of 
every trial so far conducted, and the struggle to keep out evidence 
and to acquit those accused ls stil! going on. 

The Franklin County grand jury, after returning 19 indictments, re- 
cessed for an indefinite period early in June. The trials of Nye (on 
one count), Evans, and Diegel were pushed and resulted in two con- 

etious. è trials of Huffman, Andrews, Lowry, and the rest are 
to be resumed at the fall term of court, with the prospect that there 
will be many convictions. Also is there the certainty that there will 
be many more indictments to pave the way for more trials. The situa- 
tion is disgraceful, sordid. he only credit is that public opinion 

ughout the State is at last compelling an honest attempt to answer 
he sneer of its grafters, What are you going to do about it?” 


BRIBERY AS A LOCAL CUSTOM, 

For rege S years 8 who were solicitous about the political 
morals of io bave en hearings reports of evil conditions prevail 
in some of the southern counties of the State, Stories were told o 
voters coming to the voting places in e and sitting on the fences 
ali day long use no man had hired them to vote for the candidates 
of their own party. These tales were generally su to be more or 
less apocryphal—the product of vivid i nations. Within the last 
few w however, there has be written on the records of the 
common pleas court of Adams County, Ohio, a recital which proves 
that rumor has been fo:lowing far behind fact. Under the probing of 
Judge A. Z. Blair, of that court, and a grand jury of intelligence and 
force, a state of things has been coming to light which makes the most 
lurid tales of the muckrakers look pale by contrast. Nearly 1,500 
voters had, at the latest reports, been indicted by the grand fury for 
selling their votes in the last election, and the list was swelling by 
the addition of 100 or more indictments every day. It seems probable 
that before the investigation Is completed more than one-third of the 
six or seven thousand voters of the county will have been indicted. 
Indicted voters are coming to the county seat in troops from all parts 
of the county. receiving sentence, and accepting the 8 In most 
cases a light fine is imposed, with a workhouse sentence, which is sus- 
a and in every case che offender Is disfranchised for five years, 

knowledge that this lenient treatment will be given those who 
yoluntarily come into court and plead guilty, while the full alty 
of the Jaw, which involves a heavy fine and imprisonment, will be In- 
flicted on those who try to evade the law, makes the indicted men 
eager to come in and accept the terms offered by the court. There 
have been but three or four who pleaded not guilty, and these men, 
inst whom the offense was easily proved, are now in the workhouse, 
It appears that up to date only the sellers of votes have been indicted. 
Intimations have been given gut that N of votes would presently 
be called to account, but that has not yet n done. The reason of this 
rocedure is not stated, Jaage Blair appears to be a clear-headed and 
ind-hearted “strate, and he must be supposed to have good reasons 
for his policy ere are, of course, many more sellers than buyers— 
probably ten times as many; and the policy of using the buyers to 
catch the sellers will undoubtedly produce larger results. The 
committeemen who have done the buying are well known, and by 
granting them immunity the authorities may obtain the names of the 
yote sellers, There seem to be no grudges barbored by the vote sellers 
against those who are thus exposing them; probably all parties feel 
that they are escaping with light punishment, Perhaps the balance 
may be redressed before the proceeding is ended; and in all such cases, 
when wide-branching evils are exterminated by law, some sore straining 
of the equities must be looked for. 
WHAT’S TO BE DONE? 

It is instructive to note that this slump of citizenship has not oc- 
curred among foreigners or negroes, nor in the slums of cities, but in n 
purely rural popniarioo, aml among voters of native American stock. 
Adams County is one of the Ohto River counties, about 50 miles east 
ot Cincinnati; Its surface is rough and rugged, its population consists 


almost N of farmers; it has no manufactures of importance; it 
is traversed by but one railway; tts county seat, West Union, Is the 
only one in the State not on a railway line, There is no village or city 
in the county with a pao of 4.000. The original settlers were 
from Virginia, Kentucky, and the north of Ireland. It is in such a 
population as this that the practice of bribery in elections has grown 
to such dimensions. It is not a recent development. For many years 
evil work has been going on; many of those now arraigned t 

that the 8 Y was so common that they supposed it was all righ 
It was not only poor men who accepted bribes ; well-to-do farmers sold 
their votes for a good round figure; two or three ministers of the 
Gospel are among the indicted. From $10,000 to 825.000 was dis- 
tributed at every election; if there were 2,000 bribe takers, this would 
make the average price of a vote in a good year $12. The money seems 
to have been mainly expended by the committeemen among the votcrs 
of their own party; there was a gentleman's agreement among them 
that neither partisan was to poach upon the other's domain, This was 
done surreptitiously, but it was under the ban. The purchase of votes, 
as a rule, was done with the utmost openness; the buyers met the 
sellers in the public streets and bought voters as they would buy 
cattle in the markets. Is Adams County the sole offender among the 
88 counties of Ohio? It is not 3 Tue Adams County pee le 
say that similar conditions peeve in six or eight of the nei be — 
counties, and there seems to round for their assertion. It is likely 
that similar investigations will set on foot by grand juries in other 
counties, The people of Adams County appear to be disposed to take 
credit to themselves as being the first to deal thoroughly with a great 
public wrong. Perhaps that credit is due them. Gov. Harmon in his 
recent message desls with the matter briefly but trenchantly. He 
emphasizes the maxim that the briber ts the more dan, us and more 
disreputable person, and that the law be administered with this 
principle in view; he deplores the of the Garfield corrupt- 
practices law, which the politicians of Ohio lately found Inconvenient 
and put out of way, and recommends its reenactment; and he makes 
a much more radical suggestion—that the State undertake to provide 
for all the necessary expenses of elections and make all ant J expendi- 
tures for such pu illegal. Some such stringent rem M may be 
found necessary. ie between the seller and the buyer of votes we do 
not find it as easy to choose as Gov. Harmon does, In any ca it 
is evident that in certain portions of Ohio, and doubtless also in other 
sections of the country, moch elementary teaching is needed in the 
ethics of democratic et ship. 


Mr. OWEN. In this very egregious case in Adams County, 
Judge Blair, who was the county judge, finding that there was 
a widespread conspiracy throughout the county to sell votes 
indifferently to either party, took the steps to ex- 
pose it. Having obtained the evidence, he indicted 1,700 vote 
sellers, and disfranchised over a third of the voters of the 
county. How many more were guilty no man knew. Un- 
happily that dangerous condition was not confined to Adams 
County. It also was true in Scioto County, and a large number 
in the same way were disfranchised there. It was not confined 
to Adams and Scioto Counties. The same system was known to 
obtain in at least six or eight counties adjacent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] a day or two ago 
pointed out that tn the nomination of a senatorial candidate in 
that State—Mr. Myron Herrick—over $50,000 had been ex- 
pended, and an estimate was made that there had been expended 
probably $200,000 for the nomination. While ne charge of 
bribery is made, it is clear that a sound public policy will not 
justify such large expenditures. 

As I called attention to a day or two ago, Mr. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, whom I quote without reading, stated that $750,000 
had been used by various interests in bringing about the nomi- 
nation of a Senator from Pennsylvania, as follows: 

{From hearings before Committee on Privileges and Elections on Janu- 


ary 6, 1915, by Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, Democratic candidate for 
governor of Pennsylvania, p. 8.] 


So that we have various Republican organizations in the State ad- 
mit that they expended in and about the election of Senator PEN- 
rose about three-quarters of a million of dollars. . 

And when 1 say that tnis money has been expended in and about 
the securing of e election of Senator Penrose, I speak advisedty, 
because while I was a candidate for vernor in Pennsylvania the 

ublican candidate for governor, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, relased 
ublicly the ald of the Republican State organization, refused to allow 
f to expend any money for him and in his behalf, and publicly stated 
that he would not accept any assistance from it. So he organized, or 
somebody o ized for him, the Brumbaugh citizens’ committee, which 
conducted his campaign throughout the State, and it expended a large 
sum of money, the amount of which I do not have with me now, 
which is in addition to these Items I bave mentioned. So that the 
money of which I am speaking is the money which was used for the 


purpose of electing Senator PENROSE. 


Now, Mr. President, the unwise, impolitic, and dangerous use 
of money is not confined to any State. I think that the State 
of Ohio is entitled to great credit for having purged itself of 
that evil in Adams County. It is generally regarded as a slur 
on the State to refer to matters of that kind. I do not think 
it should be so regarded, because such abuses will occur any- 
where where human beings exist and where the statutes are 
not well drawn and where the temptation arises through ambi- 
tion or political or pecuniary interests. 

What I object to is that the laws of the United States do not 
expressly forbid it by a decent corrupt-practices prevention act. 

What I do want to call the attention of the country te is 
that it has been the opposition of the Representatives of rhe 
Republican Party in this body that has made it impossible at 
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this session to pass this act to stop corrupt practices as far as 
the law may do so in this country. 


In the other House, when this matter was passing there, 


there was some levity displayed, which I very greatly re- 
gretted, with regard to the attempt to stop corrupt practices. 
One of the most distinguished leaders there, an ex-Speaker 
IMr. Cannon] referred to a corrupt-practices act as an unmiti- 
gated demagogy, and again referred to it as a joke: . 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
+ + è I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a 
question. He is familiar with these bills. Does the gentleman's bill 
make it any more difficult to commit perjury or violate the law than 
the existing iaw? [Laughter.] 

The whole thing, in my judgment, is simply undiluted demagogy. 


From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 13, 1916, p. 10979.) 

A A = urpose in only requiring items re- 
5 3 r — 101 510? In my . — on both 
sides, it is the 81 and $2 bills of which the banks are drained about 
two days previous to the election that does the work out there. 

Mr. RUCKER. Well, I never tived in Indiana and never participated 
in politics there, and perhaps I do not understand it. [Laughter. 

But, Mr. President, if the people of this country permit the 
governing power of the country to be bought with money and 
regard a corrupt-practices prevention act as a joke and dema- 
gogy, they need have no expectation of having detent govern- 
ment or to have incorrupt statesmen. 

I tried five times in vain to obtain Republican consent that a 
yote might be had upon this bill, because under the Senate 
rules the right of fillbuster makes consent necessary to obtain 
action within any reasonable time. Five different times the 
leader of the Republican Party on this floor [Mr. Smoor] re- 
fused his consent, and Senators PENROSE, GALLINGER, and CUR- 
gis and others filibustered against the passage of this Dill. 
When at last, under great difficulty, the bill was made the un- 
finished business the Recorp discloses an organized filibuster 
against the bill, requiring to be read at length the text of the 
House bill, which had previously been read twice, which had 
been printed long ago, while the Senate Chamber itself was 
vacated, no one listening to the monotonous chanting of the 
Clerk, and then requiring every word of the bill to be read over 
again, and then requiring the report to be read, and then re- 
quiring every long exhibit in the report to be read, requiring 
to be read the existing statutes relating to the publicity of cam- 
paign contributions; then requiring the Journal, which had 
not been read for very many days, while the continuous legis- 
lative day had been extended through a long period of time, to 
be read, and demanding that it be read slowly “in order that 
the dignity of the Senate might be preserved,” but incidentally 
that time might be killed. 

Mr. President, it having become perfectly obvious that the 
Republican leaders of this body are determined that this meas- 
ure shall not come to a vote, and it being perfectly obvious that 
under the permitted practice of the Senate the Senate majority 
could not require a vote but must yield to the demands of the 
minority or exhaust the minority in a physical contest of 
weeks, the friends of the bill find themselves confronted in 
passing this bill with the intolerable difficulty of an unlimited 
delay. Many of the Senators and Members of the House, can- 
didates for reelection, are anxious to return to the campaign. 

We have been, therefore, compelled by necessity to yield 
our righteous demand for the passage of this bill. We are 
compelled to yield to the bad conditions which are permitted by 
the rules of this body, rules which I have for four years de- 
manded to be changed, and which it is perfectly obvious to the 
country must be changed if the representatives of the people of 
the United States are to be permitted to carry out the promises 
made to the people in campaigns. 

Mr. President, how can the Republican Party, if it should be 
successful in the pending campaign, carry out any promises 
they might make if a minority can prevent the majority from 
acting in this body, and with what face cen the Democrats go 
to the country making any promises to the country and hope 
to deliver those promises if a minority in this body can exercise 
the right of veto over the majority and prevent the majority 
from bringing any question to a vote except practically by unani- 
mous consent or by a physical exhaustion of the opposition. 

The same kind of filibustering opposition—invisible to the gen- 
eral public—has used up the time of this body for weeks and 
months on the various steps which have been taken by Democ- 
racy to fulfill their many promises to the people. A most ex- 
traordinary record it is of actual Democratic accomplishment 
nevertheless. But when we undertook to revise the tariff we 
had to stay here weeks and months and meet in the carly morn- 
ing and run until late at night in order to accomplish that pur- 
pose. The same thing was true of the Federal reserve act, of 
the Clayton -antitrust bill, the Federal Trade Commission act, 
and so forth ad nauseam, 
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Without reading I wish to place in the Recorp a statement 
of these accomplishments which I made in Everybody's Maga- 
zine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SAYS SENATOR OWEN, DEMOCRAT. 


Parties must be jud by tneir conduct, not by their virtuons protes- 
tations. What have the Democrats done in the last few years? 

First, they overthrew machine rule, or Cannonism, in the House of 
. and overthrew machine rule in the Senate. 

. aay fought for and established direct election of United States 
nators. 

They lowered the monopoly-promoting features of 8 rohibi- 
tive tariff schedules to the reed pasay puar while affording all 
the incidental protection that American industries honestly required. 

They put the necessaries of life on the free list. 

Under this tariff act our exports and imports have increased from 
four billion to six billion in two years. Our imports, in spite of the 
war, have increased from eighteen hundred and ninety-three millions to 
two billion one hundred and fourteen millions; our balance of trade 
from four hundred and seventy millions to nineteen hundred and sev- 
enty millions, and the Treasury is in magnificent condition, with a net 
balance of over $230,000,000 in the general fund, and $1,825,233,000 of 
gola, and $501,496,000 in the Treasury vaults. 

The Democrats established a progressive income tax and a progres- 
sive inheritance tax, placing more largely the taxes upon those who can 
pay. them without suffering. 

he Democrats have taken steps to provide a permanent nonpartisan 
Tarif Commission for the express purpose of safeguarding American 
manufacturing interests, 

The Democrats have passed a Federal Trade Commission act for the 
purpose of protecting honest business men against the unfair practices 


of BAe ada competitors, 

be Democrats have passed the Clayton antitrust bill, making unlaw- 
ful various unfair practices, presenting conspiracies and monopolies in 
their incipiency, preventing unfair price mination, interlocking 
directorates, monopoly-promoting contracts; removing labor from the 
commodity class, and giving the American laboring man a new charter 
of industrial freedom by providing a trial by jury in contempt 
eases, by abolishing government by injunctions, and recognizing the 

t of legitimate organized cooperation. 

he Democrats passed the Federal reserve act, taking the contro! of 
the credit system out of the hands of the Money Trust and placing it 
where it belonged, in the hands of the le of the United States, giv- 
to the business men of the 


ing freedom to all independent banks an 

Nation, making panics impossible, stabilizing industry, commerce, trans- 

portation, and finance, and establishing a sound basis for the magnifi- 
now moving forward in the United States. Under this 


cent prosperity 
great act the national banks increased their deposits over two billions 
heir deposits over two 


in two years, while the State banks increased 
hundred millions. 

Why did the standpat Republicans violently filibuster against these 
fo iments at . acts? Under these laws both capital and labor 
are and happy. ` 

The mocrats passed the seaman's act, giving liberty to all sailors 
= =e our ports, providing for safety at sea by adequate lifeboats 
and ra 

Why did the Republican leaders strenuously oppose this bill and then 
let it pass both houses without a record vote? 

The Democrats have strenuously demanded a Government-owned mer- 
chant marine, Sage! ships as an auxiliary for the nart for trans- 
ports, supply ships, coaling ships, repair ships, hospital ships, tenders, 
ete, sas ll pass it this session after having exhausted Republican 
op on. 

The Democrats repealed the Republican act giving free tolls to the 
Atlantic coastwise shipping trust through the Panama Canal. They 
thus removed the charge against the United States of international in- 
ane and of the violation of our treaty with Great Britain and Colom- 

la, secured a fair deal to the Federal Treasury, and put the honor and 


integrity of the United States on the high plane it should always 
occu 


py. 

The Demoerats passed the famous agricultural-extension act for the 
systematic promotion of agriculture, animal industry, and farm econo- 
mies. Under it thousands of farm demonstrators are organizing the 
farms of the Nation along the most intelligent lines, and organizing 
thousands of boys’ and girls’ clubs, contesting for supremacy fn corn, 
cotton, animal industry, canning, and farm economies. 

The Democrats passed the rural-credits bill providing a means by 
which the farmers of the country may obtain cheap money on long time, 
thus stimulating agriculture, and enl ng the food supply and raw 
= of America, while making the farm more attractive and valu- 
able. 


The Democrats passed the d-roads bill, which will, within the next 
five years, expend $85,000, in organizing the States of the Nation in 
good-road building. 

The Democrats passed the transportation employees arbitration and 
conciliation act. 


g 
lions of the 8 funds at the disposal of the people for the 
of moving the crops, when the New York banks indecently 
themselves unequal to the task, in 1915 and 1914. 

The Democrats have magnificently developed the parcel post and the 
rural free delivery. 
They provided for the build 

to develop the enormous 

ican people in that vast Territory 
The Democrats negotiated peace treaties with all the great nations 
of the world with whom it was possible—24 in number, including 
France, Great Britain, Russia, Spain, Italy, China, Norway, and Sweden. 
The spirit of these treaties is that there shall be no war until the 
differences are thoroughly investigated and reported on by a permanent 


urpose 
eclared 


of a Government-owned railroad in 
asure house belonging to the Amer- 
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international commission nor for 12 months after diplomacy has failed. 
The nations who have agreed to this system involve 1.200.000, 000 people. 

The Democrats, tn revising the tariff, drove the corrupt lobby from 
a prt ae City, and exposed their nefarious practices and Republican 

ations. 

The Democrats have strengthened the corrupt-practices act that will 
put an end to the wrongful use of money in controlling government by 
corruptly inffuencing party nominations and party elections, and have 
pat bs the penitentiary many who used corrupt practices In Federal 
elections. 

They have passed a child-labor bill to conserve the child life of the 
Nation: in this the Republicans cooperated, lu deference to the over- 
whelming sentiment of the American people. 

They have taken steps, the Republicans assisting. to fully prepare 
the United States against invasion by foreign enemies. 

In the matter of the preparedness program, the Democrats have had 
the support of the Republican leaders, 

The mocrats, under the leadership of President Wilson, bave car- 
ried out with firmness and with resolution the traditional and unbroken 
Roter of tbe Government òf the United States of settling grievances by 

lomatic negotiations, undismayed by 3 abnse at home. 

2 — President Washington down to President Wilson. this has been 
the unbroken American policy, wherever it was possible to arrange 
peaceful settlement in that way. 

President Wilson, with infinite skill and patience, has firmly and 
steadily adbered to this policy, and has avoided declaring war on 
Austria and Germany, and obtained from them without going to war a 
5 of the principles of international law for which we con- 
ended. 

In like manner our grievances against Great Britain for trespasses 
apon our commerce have already been adjusted in large measure by 

plomatic negotiations. 

The administration has been severely denounced for not resorting to 
more drastic action. To have gone further than President Wilson did 
go could have meant nothing less than war with the European pationa, 
with its far-reaching and disastrous consequences to life, to property. 
and to the stability of the whole worid. 

Mr. Root, in his New York Republican keynote speech, denounced the 
Democratic administration for its “lack of foresight to make timel 
provision for backing up American diplomacy by actual and assured 

iry and naval force.” 

Mr. Root himself and his associates had cha of the Government 
for 12 years preceding Mr. Wilson's administration and had not exer- 
cised the foresight which he finds lacking. 

Mr. Wilson in two years authorized seventy millions to be spent in 
the fighting force of the Navy, as against twenty-six millions during 
the last two years of the Taft administration. The Democratte appro- 
priations on account of the Army and Navy for the ensuing year will 
amount to the staggering sum of $693.783.000, not to mention authori- 
zations which will add to the expenditure $477.454.000, during the next 
three years. In addition, we provide for $158,000,000 annually for pen- 
sions on account of past wars. 

The Democratie preparedness program is meeting with the cordial 
support of the Republicans in Congress and there is, in fa no issue 
between the two. parties on this ground, and few citizens will counsel 
bicher taxes on the American people than these expenditures must 


impose. 

Regarding our foreign affa Mr. Root himself, as Secretary of 
Stute, Instructed the American legates to The Hague conference in 
1907 that the condition upon which the American delegates signed 
Hague convention was that— 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 

uire the United States of America to rt from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering witb, or entangling itself in 
he political questions oe prt of any foreign State.” etc. 

Yet the Republican h obvious hypocrisy, denounce Mr. Wilson for 
not having protested the violation of the neutrality of Belgium. 

The Democrats are denounced for not intervening ia Mexico, but. in 
respecting the sovereignty of the Mexican people, and not intervening 
to settle their domestic revolution, the Demoerats bavo followed the 

licy laid down by all administrations, and never more forcibly than 
y Abraham Lincoln, April 6, 1861. (S. Doc. 361, 64th Cong., Ist sess., 


. 16.) 

p Senator Root himself opposed intervention in Mexico. (Tbid., 17.) 
Following the unbroken policy of the United States of noninterven- 
tion. President Wilson, in aecordance with the wish of all the Republics 
of North and South Ameri has kept us out of war with Mexico. The 
people of the United States do not want war, not even with the weakest 
of our neighbors. The American ple do not want to take awap 
from the peor Mexicans anything t have. The American people do 
net want to y. the miny toward Mexico nor te take advantage of 
the extreme distress in which those people find themselves in their 
revolutionary attempts to overthrow the military clique which had 
seized eve thing of value in Mexico under the form of a republic 

while exe ng the powers of a commercialized military oltgarehy. 
rats truly sympathize with the common people of Mexico, 
= ed Republicans loudly claim to do in their national platform of 


The Democrats in their national platform point out in part the Demo- 


cratic accomplishments for adequate preparedness, for triotie Amer 


icanism, for Pan American accord, for the Monroe doctrine, tor a 
merchant marine, conservation of our resources, for good reads, for a 
living wage to all employees, an eight-hour working day, the adoption 
of safety appliances, sanitary conditions for labor. adequate compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents. standards for a uniform tabor law where 
minors are employed, for special conservation of the comfort and health 
of women in industrial pursuits, for the care of superannunted em- 
ployees, for the child-labor law, a Federal bureau of safety, the exten- 
sion of the Federal Buteau of Mines, the extension of employment bu- 
reaus. the adjustment of industrial strikes by conciliation, for the civil 
service, for the protection of the public health. for economy and a 
budget system, for prison reforms, for a generous system of pensions 
to soldiers aud their widows, for woman suffrage, for the development 
of Alaska, for the government of Territories through bona fide resident 
officials, for cloture in the United States Senate. 

The Republican platform takes no issue with these proposals, but sol- 
emnly assures the country that it is loyal to American traditions, that 
it knows no allegiance except to the Constitution, to the Government 
and to the flag of the United States. The Republicans assert their bellef 
in the Monroe doctrine, In better relations with Pan America. express 
their yeep sympathy with Mexico, declare their belief in protecting the 
rights of citizens. ‘favor rural credits, rural free delivery. merchant 


marine without Government ownership, economy and a national budget, 


conservation, civil-service reform, governing Territories by bona fide 
resident officers, child-labor law. workmen's compensation law, accident 
compensation law. woman suffrage. f 

They find themselves unable to criticize the great constructive leglsia- 
tive program which the Democrats bave carried out with the exception 
that they object to the Underwood Tariff Act, because, “ under its ad- 
ministration imports have enormously increased, while the revenues of 
which we stand in such dire need, have been greatly reduced.” 

The fact Is, our revenues are larger than ever, and the Treasury is 
full to overflowing. Our imports and exports combined have increased 
50 per cent in 828 be balance of trade has increased in our 
favor by fifteen bundred millions of dollars per annum, and is now over 
$1.800,000,000, for the fiseal year to June 30. 1916, and Europe is 
paying this balance by shipping American securities into this country, 
where they are being absorbed at the rute of about 585.000.000 a day. 
The country was never in a more prosperous condition and it is due 
directly to the wise and humane statutes which the Democrats have 
passed and put into prompt execution. 

Nor is our prosperity temporary, nor due merely to the war. Our 
shipments of war supplies are less than a billion, while our internal 
commerce exceeds a hundred billions. 

The Repnblicans have attempted to make a fictitious Issue of pre- 
paredness and Americanism, but it is impossible to make this an issue, 
because both parties are in thorough accord in making adequate prepa- 
ration and in maintaining American ideals. 

The Republicans dare not go before the American people and assail 
the Income tax, although they were opposed to it. 

3 75 ore not the Clayton antitrust biil, although they 
oug 3 £ 

They dare not condemn the Federal Trade Commission act, although 
87 were opposed to it. 

hey dare not condemn the Federal reserve act, although they fili- 
bustered against it. 

Neither do they now. in their platform, condemn the seaman’s act, 
the agricultural-extension act, the Industrial employees arbitration act, 
the grain and cotton standards act. the rural-credits act. the gvod-roads 
act, the Alaska railway act, the bene rg of a parcel post, the im- 
proved marketing system. the ge of the Government-owned armor- 
plate act, or the act to build Government nitrate plants. 

They do not condemn the Secretary of the Navy for saving millions 
of dollars by requiring competition in the letting of contracts for pro- 
Jectiles, armor plate, ete. 

They do not condemn Secretary Daniels for educating all the sailors 
in the service of the United States and teaching them self-support. 

The magnificent performance of our Department of State, through the 
foreign trade advisers, the Department of Commerce, our Department of 
Agriculture, and our Department of Justice—they do not dare to con- 
demn. They confine themselves to broad generalities and emphasize 
their attachment to the Constitution and the flag. ` 

The loss of confidence which the Repubdlican Party erienced in 
1912, when their corrupt management was boldly guilty of bigh- 
handed fraudulent practices against their own associates in the national 
convention, can net be repaired by mere protestations of present virtue, 
so long as men known for their machine methods are in active contro 
of the party management. 

The American people were never before in their history more free to 
make up their independent judgment than tbog are now. Party ties 
never sat more Habtiy, and there are millions of men who will exercise 
their own independent judgment In this ep a 

The Americans have a very wise maxim of letting well enough 
alone,” and another—*“ not to swap horses while crossing a stream.“ 

The great spirit of the modern democracy which bas given birth to 
the regenerated Demoeratic Party, and which truly animated very 
ages ag the Progressive Party, has been to make the combined powers 
of people, acting through their Gevernment, the faithful and dili- 
gent servants of all the people, dealing justice and merey without fear 
and without favor. It is this spirit which has moved the new Democ- 
racy, which has largely moved very ma members of the Progressive 
Party, and which has even measureably influenced some of the stand- 
pat Republicans. 

The standpat Republicans, who still control the Republican organi- 
zation, are not in beartfelt 2 omg with the spirit of the progressive 
Democracy, but th prefer to bave a working understanding with big 
business, and to rely upon big business to raise big campaign funds 
with which to carry on their campaigns and with which to put them in 
power. The day has nearly gone by in the United States when the 
propie of this Republic will permit their governing wers to be con- 
trolled by funds contributed by private persons and self-seeking corpora- 


tions. 

Every citizen must make bis choice and judge parties by their acts, 

The old Democratic Party was overthrown in 1856 by the revolt of 
American citizens under Lincoln’s leadership who would not submit 
to the slavery of black men in the United States. 

The old Republican Party was overthrown in 1912 by the revolt of 
American citizens under the leadership of row Wilson at the head 
of a regenerated Democracy and Theodore Roosevelt at the head of 
the Progressives, who wo not submit to flaxrant corruption nor the 
5 white and black men by the servants of the “ invisible gov- 
ernmen 

Those who question the sincerity of the deathbed repentance of the 
old guard and their amusing protestations of attachment to 8 
5 will support Woodrow: Wilson, whose loyalty is bey all 

loubt. 


Mr. OWEN. I want to say now, Mr. President, that this bill 


will remain the untinished business on the calendar and will be 


pressed by me when the Senate meets again. I profoundly regret 


‘that the leaders of. the opposition have been willing to take 


this filibustering attitude with regard to the corrupt-practices 
act, and I call the attention of the country to it. There was 
nothing about the bill which was not capable ef being adjusted 
if there were any willingness whatever to permit any kind of a 
corrupt-practices act, and this unwillingness on the part of the 
Republican leaders ought to put the moral elements in the 
United States on notice as to what they may expect of such 
party leaders. I think, Mr. President, that the States of the 
Union ought to realize the necessity of exercising the greatest 
vigilance if there be in the pending campaign any conspiracy 
attempted to carry out a presidential election by purchase. 
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Mr. President, in making these observations I have had no 
purpose to wound the feelings of any Senator on this floor. All 
the purpose I have had was to bring about a better condition 
of affairs in this country, where knowledge, judgment, reason, 
and patriotism alone shall be the determining factors in our 
elections, where party contests may proceed upon the justice of 
their arguments and not be controlled by the sinister, base, and 
despicable methods which have heretofore prevailed to so large 
an extent in many parts of our common country. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (No. 60) of the House of Representatives, 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Appropriations : 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session of the Con- 


gress by adjourning their respective Houses on the Sth day of Septem- 
ber, 1916, at 10 o'clock ante meridian, 


STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, there is a particular bill in 
regard to which I think the Senate would do a very just and 
fair thing should it take up and pass it. I refer to Order of 
Business 824, being House bill 407, the bill known as the stock- 
raising homestead bill. I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that the bill be taken up and considered. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator that there are a great many bills on the Senate 
calendar which are of equal importance with the one for which 
he asks consideration. I should like to know why we can not 
take up the calendar. I do not want to object tu the Senator's 
request, but it is not fair to have one or two bills taken up 
and passed and thereby prevent an opportunity for the consid- 
eration of other bills. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say that this bill, which, as I have 
stated, is a House bill, has been on the calendar since January 
18 last. Several amendments have been made to it. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. I 
really think there will be no objection to that request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I desire to say that the bill for which he asks consideration 
seems to me to be rather an important bill to take up under 
existing circumstances. Besides, I understand that the Senator 
from Georgin [Mr. SmirH] has once before objected to unani- 
mous consent for its consideration; and he is not now in the 
Chamber. : 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; but I will say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that I know the circumstances under which the 
Senator from Georgia objected to the consideration of the bill. 
It was because the revenue bill was then under consideration, 
and he desired that bill passed, so that it would get into con- 
ference. That was the reason given by the Senator from Geor- 
gia for his objection to the consideration of the bill, He has 
no objection whatever to the passage of the bill. It will not 
take many minutes, I think, to pass it. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Georgia did not object to 
the consideration of this bill. It was the other bill to which 
he objected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, is this a House bill? 

Mr, STERLING. It is a House bill, which passed the House 
in January, and which since then has been on the Senate cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Are there any amendments to the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. ‘There are some amendments to it; but I 
think it will not take long to dispose of the amendments. The 
amendments are for the most part 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think he will get House 
action on the bill at this session, if it is now passed? 

Mr. STERLING. I think we shall get House action on it; 
but, even if we should not, at any rate the bill will be that 
much further along. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the House is going to adjourn 
at 10 o'clock. . 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I object to the Senator from 
South Dakota and the Senator from North Carolina conducting 
a colloquy between themselves without any recognition from the 
Chair. May I ask the Senator from South Dakota a question? 
Will the Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. STERLING, I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I object to being taken off 
iny feet in that sort of way. The Senator from Montana had 
not my permission to interrupt me. I do not understand what 
the Senator means when he says I am talking without any 
recognition from the Chair. 

Mr. MYERS. Both Senators are talking back and forth, 
without addressing the Chair; but I have nothing more to suy. 


I merely wanted to say that the Senator from Georgia has not 
opposed this bill and has no objection to it. It seems that 
some invisible force is opposing this bill, now long delayed. 

4 a STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina 
urther. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have nothing further to say, except that 
I hope the Senator from South Dakota will not press this bill 
until the Senator from Georgia comes in. 

Mr. STERLING. I can assure the Senator 
Carolina 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have nothing more now to say, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia haying arrived. 

Mr. KENYON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Myers] to say there was an “invisible government” in 
this body; and I should like to inquire what that is? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think that is a 
parliamentary inquiry. Is there objection to the consideration 
of the bill named by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. Presidént, before consent is 
given, we should like to hear the bill read. I should like to 
know what it is. There are two homestead bills or bills con- 
nected with the western interests which the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers], who is chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, has brought to the attention of the Senate a 
number of times. I would ask the body to pass both of these 
bills if possible. I think it ought to be done. The Senator from 
Montana has my most earnest sympathy in the strenuous efforts 
he has made. I am not surprised that he is impatient about 
it; I think he has had cause to be impatient; and I have 
wanted an opportunity to help him in his endeavors. I should 
like to see these bills passed this morning. 

I desire to see theim passed, because 1 am sure the bills to 
which I refer are meritorious and would be very valuable to the 
people of the West. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
eonsideration of the bill asked for by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING]? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, 
the bill is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be stated by title. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 407) to provide for stock-raising 
homesteads, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that on July 
19 this bill was read and that the amendments reported to it 
were agreed to up to line 16 on page 3. The next committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was, 
in section 4, page 3. line 22, after the word“ entryman,” to strike 


from North 


Mr. President, I do not know what 


out of lands of the character herein described,” so as to make 


the section read: 

Sec, 4. That any homestead entryman who has not submitted finat 

prons upon his existing entry, shall have the right to enter, subject to 

he provisions of this act, such amount of contiguous lands designated 
for entry under the provisions of this act as shall not, togcther with the 
amount embraced in his original entry, exceed 640 acres, and residence 
upon the ene entry shall be ted on both entries, but improve- 
meuts must made on the additional entry equal to $1.25 for each 
acre thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 4, line 7, after the 
word “ lands,” to strike out “ of the character herein described,” 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 5. That persons who have submitted final pecos upon, or received 
patent for, lands under the homestead laws, and who own and reside 
upon the land so acquired, may, subject to the provisions of this act, 
make additioral entry tor and obtain patent to contiguous lands desig- 
nated for entry under the provisions of this act, which, together with 
the area theretofore acquired under the homestead law, shall not exceed 
640 acres ou proof of ihe expenditure required by this act on account 
of permanent improvements upon the additional entry. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 4, line 20. after 
the word “ passage,” to strike out “ hereof,” and to insert “of 
this act“; and on page 5. line 11, after the word “herein,” to 
strike out the following proviso: “ Provided, That the lands so 
relinquished or reconveyed as herein provided shall thereafter 
be subject to disposition only on such terms and under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe,” so as to make the section rend: 

Sec. 6. That any person who is the head of a family, or who has 
arrived at the age of 21 years and is a citizen of the United States, who 
has entered or acquired under the homestead laws, prior to the passage 
of this act, lands of the character described in this act, the arca of 
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which is less than 640 acres, and who is unable to exercise the right of 
additional entry herein conferred because no lands subject to entry 
under this act adjoin the tract so entered or acquired or lie within the 
20-mile limit provided for in this act, may, upon submitting proof that 
he resides upon and has not sold the land so entered or acquired and 

ainst which land there are no encumbrances, relinquish or reconyey to 

e United States the land so occupied, entered, or acquired, and in lieu 
thereof, within the same land-office district, may enter and acquire title 
to 640 acres of the land subject to entry under this act, but must show 
compliance with all the provisions of this act respecting the new entry 
gn me all the provisions of existing homestead laws except as modi- 

erein, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, page 6, line 19, after 
the word “land,” to strike out the words “ of the character des- 
ignated in this act,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 9. That any person who has heretofore acquired title to land 
under any of the homestead laws of the United States and who ts the 
owner and occupant of the land so acquired may purchase from the 
Tnited States not exceeding 320 acres of stock-raising lands, as asig: 
nated by this act, or unappropriated and unreserved lands valuable only 
for grazing contiguous to said homestead, upon paying to the 
United States the sum of $1.25 per acre for such lands, under such rules 
and regulations as ma rescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
which said land, together with the area theretofore acquired under the 
homestead laws, shall not exceed 640 acres, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 11, page 9, line 10, after 
the word “shall ” to insert the words“ while so reserved,” and 
in line 18, after the word “ discretion,” to strike out “ designate 
as stock driveways and withhold from entry under this act 
lands not over one-fourth mile in width needed for use in 
movement of stock to summer and winter ranges or to shipping 
points ” and to insert “also withdraw from entry lands necessary 
to insure access by the public to watering places reserved here- 
under and needed for use in the movement of stock to summer 
and winter ranges or to shipping points, and may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration and use of such lands,” so as to make the section 
read: 

Src. 11. That lands containing water holes or other bodies of water 
needed or used by the public for watering pu shall not be desig- 
nated under this act but may be reserved under the provisions of the 
act of June 25, 1910, and such lands heretofore or hereafter reserved 
be kept and held open to the public use for 
such pu under sue neral rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe : Provided, That the 1 may, in his 
discretion, also withdraw from entry lands necessary to insure access 
by the public to watering places reserved hereunder and needed for use 
in the movement of stock to summer and winter ranges or to shipping 
points, and may prescribe such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the proper administration and use of such lands, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
let me ask a question about the bill which has just been under 
consideration before he presses another matter? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. My attention was diverted by conversation at 
the time the 640-acre homestead bill passed, and I would like 
to know if the amendment which I offered to that bill, which 
has just been passed, providing that the bill shall not take effect 
until the 1st day of next January, was incorporated in the bill 
before it passed? A month or more ago I offered an amendment 
to that effect, and asked that it lie on the table. May I ask if it 
was adopted and put in the bill? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me suggest, if I may, to 
the Senator from Montana that I hope he will not press that 
amendment at this time. > 

Mr. MYERS. It was a committee amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. The bill has been passed. ‘The time is 
now so short that before any settlement could be made or 
any advantage taken of the provisions of the bill it will be 
the Ist of January next. 

Mr. MYERS. Very well; I will withdraw the suggestion. 
Let the action cf the Senate stand. If my amendment was 
adopted, all right, If not, let it go. 

PROPOSED FISHERIES INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas offers a 
resolution, which the Seeretary will read. i 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 272), as follows: 


Whereas it bas been charged upon the floor of the Senate of the United 
Stntes that a foreign vernment had maintained n lobby in the 


shall, while so reserv 


city of Washington during this session of Congress; and 


Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate that such 
lobby so maintained did influence certain legislation and caused to 
be stricken from the revenue measure a certain provision prohibitin 
the admission of fresh and frozen halibut or salmon from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters into the United States through 
any foreign country except when the same shall be in bond from 
an American port: Therefore be it 


Resolred, That a committee of three Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate to investigate such charges and report 
the result to the Senate at the opening of the next session of Congress: 
Provided, That said committee may sit at such times and places as may 
seem advisable, have power to send for papers and persons, issue sub- 
pees and administer oaths, and that the expenses of said investigation 

paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon youchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can not ask unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the resolution. There 
is an unqualified statute that all bills and resolutions calling for 
an expenditure of money out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate shall go to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. We can not set aside a 
statute by unanimous consent. 


COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Calendar No. 585, being House 
joint resolution 91. I think it will occasion no discussion what- 
eyer, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a joint resolution, 
the title of which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 91) author- 
izing and directing the Department of Labor to make an inquiry 
into the cost of living in the District of Columbia and to report 
thereon to Congress as early as practicable. 

-Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, that joint resolution 
has been unanimously reported by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and I join in the request of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say also that it has passed the House. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Me wes proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which is as 

‘ollows : 


Resolved, cte., That the Department of Labor be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to make an inquiry into the cost of living of wage 
earners in the District of Columbia, and to report thereon to Congress 
as early as practicable; and that there be appropriated for this purpose 
the sum of $6,000, 

Sud. 2. That the special agents and clerks employed under this ap- 
propriation shall be selected from among the persons eligible on any 
civil-service register. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution has heretofore 
been considered as in Committee of the Whole, and an amend- 
ment has been agreed to. If there be no further amendment, the 
joint resolution will be reported to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. : 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to take just a few mo- 
ments of the time of the Senate to refer to the remarks made by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Manrix] last night in connec- 
tion with appropriations and expenditures for the present 
session. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator yield to me to call up a 
bill by unanimous consent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not occupy more than five minutes; and 
then I intend to ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
a bill. 

I have examined the appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 
as compared with those for the fiscal year 1917, as stated by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. There is not 
very much difference between the amount of the appropriations 
as reported by him and the figures compiled by myself and 
reported to the Senate last Wednesday. The only difference 
occurs in relation to the deficiency bills. I have made an esti- 
mate of the amount carried in the last deficiency bill, and so 
has the Senator from Virginia. 
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The increase in appropriations, Mr. President, for the fiscal 
year 1917 over the fiscal year 1916, even according to the 
figures as reported by the Senator from Virginia, the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, is $517,537,197.61. From 
that I deduct $390,000.000 that can rightfully be charged to 
preparedness; that is over and above the amount that was ap- 
propriated for the same purposes in the fiscal year 1916. show- 
ing an increase in the appropriations for the year 1917 over 
the year 1916, outside of expenditures for preparedness, of 
$127.537.197.61. 

Mr. President, it is very strange, indeed, that the Senator 
from Virginia should deduct from this amount $85,240,940.43 
on the ground that the items making up that sum constitute 
appropriations for extraordinary purposes for the year 1917 as 
compared with the year 1916. Why, Mr. President, in that 
$85.000.000, which has been deducted from this year’s appro- 
priations, we find an item to carry out the provisions of the 
ship-purchase act of $50,100,000; we find an item for the con- 
struction of rural post roads of 56.000.000; an item for the 
Alaskan Engineering Commission of $6.247.620; an item in 
the Post Otlice act amounting to $12,144,270.43; an item for the 
Federal Farm Loan Board of $6,100,000; an item for collecting 
internal revenue of $1.674,050. 

I will not, Mr. President, take the time of the Senate to read 
the small items making up the total of 885.240.940.43. The 
Democratic Party is claiming great credit for passing a good- 
roads bill, Involving an immediate appropriation of $6,000,000 
and future appropriations of $79,000.000, and yet the Senator is 
deducting the $6,000,000 from the appropriations for this year. 
The Democratic Party is claiming great credit for passing a 
ship-purchase bill, involving an appropriation of $50,100,000, 
and providing for an issuance of bonds for the payment of 
same, and that, too, is now deducted from the amount of appro- 
priations for 1917. 

The Democratic majority passed a law providing for the erec- 
tion of a fertilizer plant, and appropriated $20,000,000 for the 
same to be paid for by the sale of Government bonds; and we 
are now told this amount must be deducted from the total ap- 
propriations for 1917, so as to endeavor to show slight increases 
in the apprupriations of 1917 over those of 1916. Why, Mr. 
President, such a proceeding is entirely unprecedented. The fer- 
tilizer plant is to be built and a law has been enacted providing 
for and authorizing $20,000,000 in bonds for such a plant, and 
why should that amount be deducted from the total appropria- 
tions for this year? The ship-purchase bill, which passed Con- 
gress and has become a law, authorizes the issuance of 850. 
000,000 of bonds, and why should that sum be taken now from 
the appropriations for the year 1917? 

Why, Mr. President, this is on all fours with the new and 
novel plan of bookkeeping now in vogue at the Treasury De- 
partment. I pick up the daily statement of the United States 
Treasury for September 1, 1916, in which it is stated that the 
net balance on hand in the Treasury on that day is $208,849,- 
621.54. Mr. President, the net balance in the Treasury is not 
that amount. There was not that balance in the Treasury of 
the United States on September 1. From that amount should 
be deducted $99,977,065.59, which has already been placed to the 
credit of United States disbursing officers, and there should also 
be deducted from that amount the sum of $45,688,358 for the 
outstanding notes of the national banks of this country. These 
items are not resources of the Government of the United States. 
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The Government of the United States can not claim as a credit 
the amount of $99,977,065 which has been placed to the credit of 
disbursing officers no more than I, if I owed the Senator from 
Oklahoma $100,000 and had borrowed that amount from the 
bank and placed it to his credit, could call it a resource, 

I say, Mr. President, it is not true. Since the Senator from 
Virginia made his report of appropriations yesterday the Sen- 
ate has passed a treaty authorizing the payment of $25,000,000 
for the Danish islands, 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator voted for it, did he not? 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator did not vote for the treaty. 

Now, Mr. President, just one word further. 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
Interruption? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. : 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator has just referred to the appro- 
priation of $25,000,000, or the treaty for 825.000.000. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say an appropriation. I said 
the passage of a treaty that authorized the payment of $25,- 
000,000 for the Danish islands, 

Mr. CLAPP. The thing is bad enough, it seems to me; and 
I want to ask the Senator whether it is proper to charge 
against the balance any of the appropriations, even? 

Mr. SMOOT. Against what? 

Mr. CLAPP. An alleged cash balance. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing charged to this balance, 
This is supposed to be a daily balance of the cash on hand in 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr.CLAPP. Yes; but the Senator, in criticizing that balance, 
referred to the fact that we had just adopted a treaty that 
would create an obligation of $25,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I referred to the amount of the appro- 
priations that have already been made, and then stated that 
last evening, since the appropriations had been reported on by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], the Senate had 
adopted the treaty, which called for an appropriation of 
$25.000,000. 

Mr. CLAPP. But I think if the Senator will look at his re- 
marks while he was dealing with appropriations he will see 
that he then took up the question of the balance and criticized 
that because certain funds had been placed to the credit of 
disbursing officers; and, in connection with that, without mean- 
ing it, I think his statement would leave the impression that he 
thought this $25,000,000 should be 

Mr. SMOOT. If I made that impression upon the Senator, 
I did not have it in mind. 

Mr. CLAPP. I know the Senator did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, according to the report that was 
made last evening of the amount of the appropriations, I call 
attention now to the fact that the increased appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1915, 1916, and 1917 over the appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1912, 1913, and 1914 amounted to $712,719,979.17. 

In this connection, and as part of my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed In the Recorp a table showing the 
appropriations for the last three fiscal years of the Taft admin- 
istration, namely, 1912, 1913, and 1914, and for the first three 
fiscal years of the Wilson administration, namely, 1915, 1916, 
and 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 


Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Busi- 
ness 287, Senate bill 392, to create in the War Department and 
the Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as the 
„Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list.“ 

Mr. BRYAN. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


COLORADO AND PIKE NATIONAL FORESTS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 
700. This is a bill to increase the acreage of the Colorado and 
Pike National Forests. It is a bill introduced in the House by 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE, of my State, who is extremely anxlous to 
secure action on it at the present session of Congress, and I 
assured him that if an opportunity offered I would call it up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there an amendment to it? 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no amendment to it, I think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 15287) authorizing the addition of certain 
lands to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MOUNT M’KINLEY NATIONAL PARK, ALASKA, 


Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business 409, Senate bill 5716, to 
establish the Mount McKinley National Park, in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I could not even hear the num- 
ber of the bill the Senator asks to have considered. What is the 
calendar number? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is Calendar No. 409, found on page 9 of 
the calendar. It was unanimously reported by the Committee 
on the Territories, 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know of no objection to it. I will state, 

. while the Secretary is looking for the bill, that the object of pass- 
ing it now, the emergency attached to it, is so that the bill may 
pass, if possible, at this session, and if not as early as possible 
at the next session, in the House, because the Alaskan govern- 
ment railroad is being built right past this proposed park, and 
the area to be embraced within it is a natural breeding ground 
of caribou and other game that go into this section of the coun- 
try every summer. t 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know how many acres of land 
are involved in the proposed park? I can not figure it out here 
in my mind. 

Mr, PITTMAN. It is approximately 25 miles square, and 
takes in the mountain, It takes in Mount McKinley. 

Mr. SMOOT. The creation of this park will forever prohibit 
the disposition by the Government of the lands in that reserva- 
tion, and it is to be held forever as a game reserve? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not to be held exactly as a game reserve. 
That was one of the reasons for its creation, of course. I will 
say to the Senator that the hearings that we had before the 
Committee on the Territories disclosed that there was no 
agricultural land fitted for homesteads within the borders of 
this proposed 25-mile square; that it simply embraces the rocky 
peak. On the south side of the mountain it is a continuous line 
of glaciers. On the north side it has a slope to the base which 
just nbout reaches to the border line, and the railroad will pass 
so near to this locality that it will be a subject of spoliation. 
The caribou breed on the north side of the mountain. As the 
Senator knows, during the winter they migrate to the south, 
and then come back into this country and breed. Undoubtedly 
when the railroad reaches this point there will be great de- 
struction of all kinds of game. Not only that, but there prob- 
ably will be destruction of trees and other things on the north 
side of the mountain. 

Mr. SMOOT. In section § of the bill I find this remarkable 
provision: 

That any person found guilty of violating any of the provistons of 
this act, or any rule or 1 on that may be promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior with reference to the management and care 
of the park, or for the protection of the property therein, for the 
preservation from injury or spoliation of timber, natural curiosities, 


or wonderful objects within said k, or for the protection of the 
animals, birds, and ish in the said park shall be deemed guilty of a 


misdemeanor— 
And so forth. Mr. President, I think, as far as the violation of 


a law is concerned, that should be the case; but where rules and 
regulations are changed every day, or could be changed every 


day, it seems to me it is going a great deal further than wisdom 
at least dictates to say that any person who violates a rule or a 
regulation that may be changed overnight shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall be subjected to a fine of not more 
than $500 or imprisonment not exceeding six month, or both, 
and he adjudged to pay all costs of the proceedings. In other 
words, I want to say to the Senator that a man may go in there 
just as innocently as he walks the streets of a city or the moun- 
tains of the West, and perhaps he may take a small piece of 
timber ; he may take enough to fix a wagon tongue that may have 
become broken, and under this provision he could be fined 8500 
and imprisoned for six months. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that is largely the same rule that 
obtains with regard to other national parks. I am satisfied 
that no such rule would be enforced as strictly as the Senator 
fears—not in Alaska; not before the justices of the peace who 
live up in that community, among those people. I have lived 
there too long to think that anything of that kind would be 
possible. There has never been any criticism as to severity in 
criminal matters there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, let us strike it out. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But I am willing to accept an amendment to 
strike that out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move that the words, on line 18, page 4, 
“or any rule or regulation that may be promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior with reference to the management and 
care of the park” be stricken out. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator should go a little further than 
that—down to the word “ park,” in line 24. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; down to the word “ park” in line 24. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
able. proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
OWS: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the tract of land in the Territory of Alaska 
8 described by and included within the metes and bounds, 
o wit: Beginning at a point as shown on Plate III, reconnoissance 
map of the Mount McKinley region, Alaska, prepared in the Geological 
Survey, edition of 1911, said point be at the summit of a hill be- 
tween two forks of the headwaters of the Toklat River, approximate 
latitude 63° 47’. longitude 150° 20’; thence south 6° 20“ west 10 
miles; thence south 68° west 60 miles; thence in a southeasterly direc- 
tion approximately 28 miles to the summit of Mount Russell; thence in 
a northeasterly direction approximately 89 miles to a point 25 miles 
due south of a point due east of the point of beginning; thence due 
north 25 miles to said point; thence due west aap mais o the point of 
beginning, is hereby reserved and withdrawn m settlement, occu- 
1 or disposal under the laws of the United States, and said tract 
s dedicated and set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoy- 
— of the people. under the name of the Mount McKinley National 

r 8 


Sec. 2. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the land laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right of way, or any other purpose 
whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such claimant, locator, or 
entryman to the full use and 5 bopper of his land. 

Sec. 3. That whenever consistent with the primary purposes of the 
park, the act of February 15, 1901, applicable to the location of rights 
of way in certain national parks and national forests for irrigation and 
1 parous shali be and remain applicable to the lands included 
within the park. 

Sec. 4. That the mineral-land laws of the United States are hereby 
extended to the lands included within the park. 

Sec. 5 That the said park shall be under the executive control of 


the 8 of the Interior, and it shall be the duty of the said 
executive au . as soon as practicable, to make an ublish such 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of the United 


States as the said authorit may deem necessary or proper for the 
care, protection, management, and improvement of the same, the said 
regulations being primarily aimed at the freest use of the said park 
for recreation purposes by the public and for the preservation of ani- 
mals, birds, and fish and for the preservation of the natural curiosities 
and scenic beauties thereof. 

Sec. 6. That the said park shall be, and is hereby. established as 
a game refuge, and no person shall kill any game in said park except 
under an order from the Secretary of the Interior for the protection 
of persons or to protect or prevent the extermination of other animals 
or birds: Provided, That prospectors and miners engaged in 8 
or mining in said park may take and kill therein so much game or 
birds as may be needed for their actual necessities when short of food: 
but in no case shall animals or birds be killed in said park for sale or 
removal therefrom, or wantonly. . 

SEC. 7. That the said Secretary of the Interior may, in his discre- 
tion, execute leases to reels of und not exceeding 20 acres in 
extent for periods not to exceed 20 years whenever such ground is 
necessary ror the erection of establishments for the accommodation ot 
visitors; may t such other necessary privileges and concessions 
as he deems wise for the accommodation of visitors; and may like- 
wise arrange for the removal of such mature or dead or down timber 
as he may deem necessary and advisable for the protection and improve- 
ment of the park. The proceeds of leases and other revenues that 
may be derived from any source connected with said park shall bo ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in the 
administration. maintenance, and sions “ibe ph of the park. 

Sec. 8. That any person found guilty of violating an of the provi- 
sions of this act, or say rule or regulation that may promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Interior with reference to the management and 
care of the bark. or for the protection of the property therein, for the 
preservation from att or spoliation of timber, natural curiosities, 
or wonderful objects within sald park, or for the protection of the 
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animals, birds, and fish in the said park, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be subjected to a fine of not more than $500 
or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, and be adjudgea 
to pay all costs of the proceedings. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 
The Secretary. On page 4, beginning on line 18, after the 
word “ act,” it Is proposed to strike out all down to and includ- 
ing the words “ said park,” on line 24, in the following words: 


Or ony rule or regulation that may be promulgated the. Secre- 
tary of the Interior with reference to the management care of the 
or for the protection of the property therein, for the preservation 
injury or spoliation of timber, natura! curiosities, or wonderful 
objects within said park, or for the protection of the animals, birds, and 
fish in the said park. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 
PROPOSED FISHERIES INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a little while ago I asked 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a resolution. I 
offered the resolution in good faith and asked unanimous con- 
sent for its consideration, because it has been claimed repeat- 
edly on the floor that a lobby has been driven from this Capi- 
tol; and yet it was charged in this Chamber last night by one 
of the leading Senators of this body that a foreign Government 
had sent a lobby here, that that lobby infested this Capitol. 
and that it had influenced certain legislation that would 
paralyze a certain industry of this country. 

Now, I am not going to object to the consideration of this 
bill effered by the Senator from Nevada, but as a part of my 
remarks I want to read a resolution that I hope, if the Sen- 
ators on the other side mean what they say, they will consent 
to have considered as soon as the bill is disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I take it the Senator is referring to 

Mr. CURTIS, I am referring to the charge made by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr, CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I want to say, as a member of the Finance 
Committee and the conference committee, that the only person 
who has ever spoken to me or that I have ever known of being 
here about this particular amendment to the bill, outside of 
Senators and Representatives of this Government, is a man 
by the name of Strong, who has been in favor of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then there can be no harm in investigating 
and letting the country know the facts. The resolution I ask 
to have considered as soon as this bill is disposed of is as 
follows: 

Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate of the United 
States that a Toren government has maintained a lobby in the city 
of Washington duri ng this session of Congress; and 

Whereas it bas been cha upon the floor of the Senate that such 
lobby, so maintained, did Influence certain legislation and cause to 
be stricken from the revenue measure a certain provision prohibiting 
the admission of fresh and frozen salmon from the north Pacific 
Ocean or its tributary waters into the United States throngh any 
foreign country. except when the same shall be in bond in an Amer- 
ican port: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the lobby committee of the United States Senati | 

and is hereby, authorized and directed to Investigate such charges, 

report the result to the Senate at oe ae of the next session of 

Congress, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

As soon as this bill is acted upon I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent, if the Presiding Officer will recognize me for that pur- 
pose, for the passage of this resolution. I think, under all the 
circumstances, it is important that some resolution of this kind 
be passed before we adjourn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with 
that resolution. I do not believe it is within the province of 
the representatives of any foreign Government to come here and 
undertake to influence legislation either in the Congress itself 
or with the officials of this Government. 

I think the Senator will find, when he reads what I had to 
say, that I did not charge that the presence of these gentlemen 
influenced Congress to legislation; but they were here. That 
is a fact. There is not.any question about it. The memoran- 
dum prepared by one of these gentlemen, the Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, has been read into the Recorp. He was here 
when it was written. or I believe he was here when it was de- 
livered. It was delivered to one of the highest officers of this 
Government, the Secretary of State. Another gentleman, rep- 
resenting the fisheries bureau of the Canadian Government, 
was here. They acted in cooperation, I believe, the memo- 
candum shows, with the counselor of the British Embassy. 

Mr. President, I concede all the powers of the representatives 
of foreign governments, and I have no objection to their mak- 
ing any representations to this Government that they may see 
fit to make; but what I object te, and the reason why I am 
so in sympathy with the resolution of the Senator from Kan- 


sas, is that men ought not to be permitted to come here from- 
any foreign Government and undertake to influence legislation 
through the State Department or any other branch of the Goy- 
ernment. Why are these ambassadors here, if they can not 
represent the government? 2 

I do not think we ought to be mealy-mouthed about it, Mr. 
President. We ought to find out what the facts are, and the 
committee of this Congress ought to be permitted to say to the 
Congress of the United States whether they approve or disap- 
prove of that kind of conduct upon the part of the representa- 
tives of any government. I am not afraid to vote for it, and 
it ought to be done. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to make a statement just follow- 
ing that. I submitted this resolution because of the following 
extract from the speech of the Senator from Oregon, and I 
want to read it as a part of my remarks: 

Mr. Joseph Pope, another distinguished gentleman who came down 
here from da, did not hesitate to come and undertake to influence 
the officials of our Government. Has there been a time in the histor. 
of this Government when the Government of the United States sen 
men to Cauada or to Great Britain or to any other foreign Government 
and undertook to intluence legislation in those Governments? Talk 
about cleaning out a lobby from the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United Stat Mr, President, and yet cheerfully sub- 
mitting and listening to a lobby that comes here from foreign coun- 
tries undertaking to influence } tion! 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator from Kansas takes his seat 
I desire to ask him a question, 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I am a member of the so-called lobby committee, 
and that committee is still in existence. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that a resolution was passed 
extending its life. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator if he is in posses» 
sion of any other information than that contained in the state- 
ment which he has just read? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator’s resolution is based solely upon 
that statement, made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], which was read into the Recorp? 

Mr. CURTIS. The speech which was made last night. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not understand the Senator 
from Oregon to have meant anything more by his words than to 
express the thought that some of the representatives of Canada 
have been here talking with the State Department. I do not 
understand the Senator to have meant that they have brought 
any bills to Congress or sought to lobby anything through Con- 
gress or influence any Member. 

Of course, the question arises under those circumstances 
whether there is anything requiring an official investigation. 
Nothing should be done here purely for the purpose of offending 
any friendly nation. Whatever we do ought to be done with 
cool hends and a full understanding of the import of that which 
we are about to do. 

So far as I am concerned, it is my opinion that foreign Gov- 
ernr:ents have been too much inclined to impose on the good 
nature of this country. I think a number of events have trans- 
pired that only could have happened because the representatives 
of foreign Governments or foreign peoples have rather enter- 
tained the idea that America being a free country they are at 
liberty to come here and do whatever they please. We have been 
so big, so generous, so confident of our ability to take care of 
ourselves, we simply have left our door open and America has 
become a sort of international commons where every gentleman 
desiring to exploit anything from a rebellion to an ordinary con- 
spiracy has confidently made his habitat here and set in motion 
his devious pu 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the plain letter of the statute 
of the United States, during the Taft régime the Madero revolu- 
tion was almost openly and publicly organized on American soil, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. REEP. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to know if it is not a fact that the 
whole Villa and Carranza propaganda has been carried on in 
the United States, and this Government has given aid to it; 
that it has permitted the Carranza government to take troops 
across American territory and also permitted the importation 
of arms and ammunition, 

Mr. REED. That really has nothing to do with the question 
Iam discussing. I shall point the distinction. ` 

J am talking about the representatives of foreign conspirators 
coming upon American soil and organizing revolutions contrary 
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to the statutes of the United States and, of course, to every prin- 
ciple of international law. That was done by Mr. Madero. It 
was done and the fact published in the papers from day to day. 
Yet it was permitted to go on under the Taft administration. I 
do not say that for the purpose of dragging up the old Mexican 
ghost that has been paraded’ here every 15 minutes, especially 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart]. The fact that 
our Government permitted Carranza to march troops across our 
territory bears no relation to the sort of act I am speaking of. 
Permission was granted to Carranza by our Government to 
cross American soil. That was done after we had 

Carranza as the head of the Mexican Government. That is not 
the kind of case I was referring to when the Senator from 
Kansas interrupted me. 

Mr. President, I hope I will not be again interrupted, for I 
am taking too much time. What I have to say is this: I think 
it is high time for this country to serve notice on all the coun- 
tries of the world, and upon their representatives, official or non- 
official, that American territory is not intended for the exploita- 
tion of their schemes. And, further, notice should be given that 
America can attend to her own business without their aid or 
counsel. 

I think it is high time to teach these gentlemen that the dig- 
nity of the American Government is offended against and our 
generosity and good nature imposed upon when they come here 
in any other way than through proper official channels. 

I think, more than that, that of all the nations of the world 
most likely to trench upon the proprieties, most likely to under- 
take to do something of the very nature suggested by the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Kansas, is the British Nation. So 
far as I am concerned, I hope we have arrived at a time when 
the British Nation will be brought to book with reference to 
many acts it has been perpetrating. If I understand the temper 
of this Congress and the temper ef this Government, that day is 
about here. If any light can be thrown upon anything that 
has been done by an investigation by the lobby committee, 
though T am one of the unfortunate members of that committee, 
I sludi be glad to sit here in vacation and take up the matter. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] in his 
observations and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] in his 
remarks invite my observations to a matter which for a moment 
I. deem not unwise to give voice to, particularly in the closing 
hours of this particular session. 

There may and doubtless there is international relations 
here and there calling for investigation, but if it is so, such 
ealls for prudence and calls for the exercise of discretion and 
reflection before entering upon anything that unnecessarily 
wrongs anyone or does injustice to ourselves. 

Of course, we wish to offend no nation. We will not be guilty 
of bad sense. This body, of course, will not be guilty of bad 
manners. 

But, Mr. President, if international relations of this country 
are to be dwelt upon for a minute while we are called upon to 
reflect upon those agencies that may be interrupting a proper 
protection by this Government and its interests throughout the 
world, I beg to say that we should turn seriously to the an- 
nouncement in yesterday's public papers, augumented by this 
day's news, of the nature of the increased demands which Japan 
has made upon China. Two of these demands made are of the 
21 made six months past, then in part withdrawn but now re- 
vived, and peremptorily made upon China apparently with the 
“assent of Russia. One of these is that China shall dismiss her 
own officers and in their places there be put immediately Japan- 
ese officers in China; that these Japanese officials shall officer 
all the bureaus of China, particularly the foreign consular and 
commercial departments. 

In this respect it appears that Russia acquiesees, and, Mr. 
President, in view of my personal experience in those countries 
when I held an insignificant commission from officials in this 
Government to investigatt certain matters in China and Japan, 
all coupled with my information gained through history and my 
observations of the present condition of things in these govern- 
ments in connection with the affairs of the world, it is my con- 
clusion that all these are directed to the prohibition of the 
United States of America from the sphere of trade or influence 
in Asia. It is, I fear, to deprive the United States of tlie privi- 
lege of sending their commercial agents into Asia and selling 
our* commerce upon equal terms in Asia with Britain or Russia 
er France or Germany. . 

Mr. President, it is perfectly evident to me that the purpose 
> to retaliate upon the United States in two forms—one by 

apan. 
Hmitation upon her people coming into this country, and which 
she feels to be an injustice and charges in certain quarters to 
be a humiliation—a natural and expected attitude of Japan— 
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to be treated with but not to be misunderstood. As to Russia, 


ito Russia. 
playing now the game of chess statesmanship with the United 
States, with the view of forcing upon us the surrender of the 


This is to retaliate against us for that we have put a 
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it is a retaliation for what she feels has been our attitude re- 
specting the commercial treaties with her and the relations we 
have assumed to the Jewish citizens of Russia and Russian 
Jews now in America and American Jews traveling in Russia. 
We can appreciate the feelings of Russia, though we may not 
be able to give our approval to her policy. 

Mr. President, if there is anything to be investigated which 
in my judgment calls for investigation early and more seri- 
ously than anything else touching. our international relations at 
this time, it is to ascertain the reasons for that significant 
silence upon the part of the diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of the United States of America in the East as to these 
threatening conditions that seem, to my mind, to impend as to 
the United States and to its danger. 

Mr. President, I conclude with this observation, that some in- 
quiry should be made by our State Department or by some 
branch of our Government as to why there bas been so little 
information conveyed to the United States Government upon 
these matters to which I am alluding, and why there has been 


80 little effort made to insist upon our own rights at an early 


stage of these complications and before they advance to a more 
difficult stage calling for some action other than negotiation. 

I now say—and, Senators, you will have occasion to recall, 
through your courtesy in listening to me this morning on these 
observations—that Japan realizes what she is doing and Russia 
realizes what. she is doing. Both actions are with a view of 
forcing us out of the East and to prevent us having any oppor- 
tunity for commercial competition in Asia and Siberia. But 
Japan is wise and diplomatic; she, knows that an advance must 
come from us; that we will have to demand that the cotton of 
the South and our manufactures and farm implements of the 
West and all of the industrial products of the North and West 
shall enter Asia. 

Japan will then make the proposition that in order that we 
shall enter Japan or China with our goods we should yield our 


opposition to their people coming ad libitum into this country. 


That only upon those conditions will she yield the right of our 
trade with her or the possessions she influences. Let us remember, 
Mr. President, that the very retaliation clause in this bill we 
now have under consideration shows how natural it is for Japan 
to take such course of retaliation if reciprocity is refused. 
Russia, adopting by the same token the same methods, will 


 itksewise consent to the opening of opportunities for the opendoor 


in China and the East to us only in return for our withdrawing 
the limitations and qualifications set out in the proposed com- 
mercial treaty which is now pending between Russia and our- 
selves, and Russia will demand that no further effort upon eur 
part be made to enforce what we insist to be the just rights of 
those citizens in our country called the Jews L. their relation 
That these two eminent nations of the East are 


principles to which I have just referred, I have no doubt. It 
is shrewd—from their point of advantage, natural—but we 
must not be checkmated. 

In conclusion I say, Mr. President, that if investigations of 
any kind are to be pertinent, a suggestion from the Govern- 
ment, made to its representatives abroad, to. investigate these 
eonditions and report early to the officials in Washington such 
method as might be properly adopted for the immediate protec- 
tion of our rights before these complications reach a point where 
they will be serious to us would be most in order, most appro- 
priate; and, sir, from my place in this Senate I suggest it to 
the administrative officers of my Republic as a preliminary 
that may avoid harsher measures from all concerned. 


MOUNT M'KINLEY NATIONAL PARK, ALASKA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in the Committee of the Whole. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On September 7, 1916: 

S. 5407. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend the time ef payment of the amount due the 
Government by the city of Augusta, Ga.; 

S. 3268. An act for the relief of John Duggan; 

S. 3646. An act to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 
Stat. L., p. S07), providing for the opening of the Fort Assin- 
niboine Military Reservation ; 
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S. 5987. An act to amend subsection 11 of section 3244, Re- 
vised Statutes ; 

S. 6561. An act providing for the sale at public auction of 
all unsold suburban lots not reserved for public purposes in the 
Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for the issu- 
ance of patents for those previously sold under the act of May 
2, 1906, on the payment of the price at which the said lots 
were reappraised under said act without further condition 
or delay ; À 

S. 6748. An act providing that Indian schools may be main- 
tained without restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per 
pupil; and 

S. 6839. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment of 
schools therein, and for other purposes. 

On September 8, 1916: 

S. J. Res.178. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
September salaries to officers and employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on the day of adjournment of the 
present session ; 

S. 136. An act for the relief of Eva M. Bowman; ; 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution interpreting section 50 of the 
act of June 8, 1916, for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes; 

S. 6625. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
certain donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls; and 

S. 5886. An act extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “ An act to amend an act approved July 
20, 1912, entitled An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River, ” approved Au- 
gust 23, 1912. 

PROPOSED FISHERIES INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 273); 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Whereas it has been char; upon the floor of the Senate of the 
United States that a foreign Government had maintained a lobby in 
the city of Washington during this session of Congress; and 

Whereas it has been char; upon the floor of the Senate that such a 
Jobby so maintained did influence certain legislation and caused to 
be stricken from the revenue measure a certain provision prohibitin 
the admission of fresh and frczen halibut or salmon from the Nort 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters into the United States through 
any foreign country, 8 when the same shall be jn bond in an 
American port: Therefore it 


Resolved, That the lobby committee of the United States Senate be, 
and it is hereby, authorized and directed to investigate such charges 
and report the result to the Senate at the So of the next session 
of Congress or as soon thereafter as practicable. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATERWAYS (S. DOC. NO. 550). 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing, I report 
back Senate resolution 271, and ask for its adoption. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States Senate, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, on bill (S. 5736) to promote Inlerhtate 
commerce, etc., by providing for the development and control of water- 
ways, etc., be printed as a Senate document, and that 5,000 additional 
co Les pil the use of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce be 
printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow the resolution to be 
amended so as to give 5,000 additional copies to the Senate 
folding room instead of to the document room? If the copies 
go to the document room, one Senator can take the whole of 
them, if they go to the folding room each Senator will get his 
share. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well, let the resolution be so modified 
as to read “for the use of the Senate folding room” instead of 
the Senate document- room. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

TREASURY STATEMENTS, ETC. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey obtained the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me for a minute? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Of course I will yield to my 
neighbor just across the Delaware. 

Mr. PENROSE. We might meet across the river some time. 

Mr. President, I have here a statement of the condition of 
the Treasury on September 5, showing the balance, according 
to the way the minority figures, of $35,451,367.11. A very much 
smaller balance will be readily observed than that appearing 
on the face of the daily statement.“ 

I also have a number of statistics which I have had carefully 
<sempiled, and I ask consent to have the same printed in the 
RECORD. — 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the Senator upon what subject? 
Mr. PENROSE. The revenue bill—the general discussion. 
Mr. LEWIS. It is a part of the Senator’s address? 
Mr. PENROSE. Yes; a part of my address. That is right. 
Mr. LEWIS. In view of that fact, I do not object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. à 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
4 Condition of the Treasury Sept. 5, 1916. 
‘et balance in general fund, reported Sept. 5, 1916__ $2 T i. 
On Sept. 5, 1916, there were 4 8 Saet p obligations eee 
and unavailable assets, as follows: 

1) To credit of disbursing 
officers (representing out- 
standing valid claims against 
the Government 

(2) National-bank notes re- 
demption fund (payable from 
the general cash) 

(3) mited tender or unavail- 
able assets (subsidiary silver 
coin, fractional currency, 
minor coin, silver bulllon) 

(4) Deposits in Philippine 


$101, 516, 256. 85 


45, 465, 208. 00 


22, 210, 854. 08 
8, 538, 730. 09 


173, 606, 049. 22 
35, 451, 367. 11 
——̃ ̃ ( — 
Stated another way, the same result is reached: 
Amount reported Sept. 5, 1916, as assets in the 
! apace A TA T DAAT A 
Deductions, as above.. $173, 606, 049. 22 
Amount reported Sept. 5, 1916, - 
as UHabillties ------- 87, 397, 862. 85 


Total amount of deductions and 
Bun! E EE Sa ys N ie 


$296, 455, 279. 18 


261, 003, 912. 07 
35, 451, 367. 11 


M 
Included in this balance are the following receipts : 
(1) Proceeds from sale of 2 battleships to Greece, spe- 
cifically reappropriated by Congress to build 1 


Actual balance in general fund 


first-class ba ttleshbip 2 $12, 000. 000 

(2) Postal savings deposits utlllz ea 5, 855, 780 
(3) Sugar duties by repeal of free-sugar clause of 
Underwood law, less drawback (2 months, 

May and June, 1916), estimated 7, 000, 000 

TOUT ˖ A eednevob teas „ 24. 855, 780 


Mr. PENROSE. The Treasury also had the benefit of $135,- 
000,000 collected from stamp and excise taxes for 1915 and 1916, 
$84,000,000 of which was collected in the fiscal year of 1916. 

The personal and corporation income taxes for the fiscul year 
1916 amounted to $124,867,430.28, the greater part of which 
was paid into the Treasury at the close of the fiscal year in 
June last, and some of it even after the beginning of the present 
fiscal year. 

This amount exceeded expectations and helped inordinately 
to swell the receipts of the Treasury at the close of the tiscal 
year 1916, enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to announce 
at that time a surplus for the fiscal year of some $56,000,000 
and a general-fund balance, according to his bookkeeping meth- 
ods, far in excess of the actual available funds. 

These taxes having been collected, paid in, and accounted for, 
receipts from those sources will not be available again until the 
end of the present fiscal year. 

Whether we call the actual balance in the general fund to- 
day, $35,451,367.11, income-tax money or whether we call it 
stamp-tax money, or money derived from various other sources, 
the fact remains that it is all that is left of the supposedly ple- 
thoric general fund, into which it was the purpose of the 
framers of the revenue bill to go to Ilp make up the revenue 
that that bill will fail to raise. 

At any rate, if we call it income-tax money, then it represents 
all that is left of $124,000,000 revenue from incomes, and we 
have stolen from the remaining months of this fiscal year over 
$90,000,000 which belonged to those months upon a pro rata 
basis of $10,400,000 per month. Those months must find their 
own current revenues. 

The Treasury statement for September 5, 1916, shows dis- 
bursements of $23,689,935.93 in excess of receipts for this fiscal 
year to date: 


The disbursements to Sept. 5, 1916, were $156, 585, 593. 20 


r ae le pe gd rere mare 132, 895, 657. 27 
Descit: this err. 23, 689, 935. 93 


At this rate of loss—about $10,000,000 per month—with every 
prospect of growing worse instead of better on account of the 


1916. 


enormous drain entailed by extravagant and useless appropria- 
tions made at this session of Congress, exclusive of the pre- 
Pparedness program, a deficit of at least $125,000,000 for the 
«current fiscal year stares the country in the face, which even 
the additional burdensome taxes imposed in the revenue bill 
upon a people already evertaxed in time of peace can not meet 
adequately. 

I win insert in the Recorp the following statement of Hon. 
Jonathan Bourne criticizing the change in the form of the 
Treasury statement, in which Mr. Harvey S. Chase, certified 
public accountant and former Treasury Department clerk, is 
quoted: 


BOURNE POINTS OUT UNITED STATES FISCAL PLIGHT-——DECLARES THAT 
SECRETARY M’ADOO HAS JUGGLED DAILY TREASURY STATEMENT—SAYS 
REPUBLICANS LEFT A BIG SUPPLY OF CASH—-CITES REPORT OF BOSTON 
EXPERT ACCOUNTANT IN SUPPORT OF CRITICISMS OF ADMINISTRATION, 
The Republican Publicity Association, as its president, Jonathan 

EUe i oan, gave out a statement at its Washington headquar- 

ters, which says in part: 

When Congress assembles there will be no “ free and available bal- 
ance” in the Federal ee AS mpg, Le ra words in the sense which 
used to be given to them in the days ore Mr. McAdoo became Secre- 
2 of the Treasury. = 

‘oliowing the changing form of the dally ‘Treasury statement is 
almost as exciting a Ipa as the 3 Big game. At the close of 
business March 5 1913, the first day of Democratic control of national 
was issued in a form to which the 

Its own lan- 
„619.97. This 


y statemen 


CHANGE IN THE FIGURES, 


In this form the daily statement affected to show the "free and 
available balance in Treasury and banks” and the “free balance“ was 
given as being $114,.735,746.97. These are impressive figures; but, 
adding to the psychologic effect which nine ts always produce upon 
the ordinary mind, the statement went on to give the “total cash 
assets in the general fund,“ 5 r Lag ngs balances in Treasury 
offices, “ limited tender or unavailable.” ese included sliver bullion, 
subsidia silver coin, fractional currency, minor coin, and all other 
chicken feed, scraps of paper, and junk which the vaults contained— 
and they rolled up the eve-satistying total of $303,250,006.96. 

With those figures the Democratic bookkeepers struck their zenith 
of paper munifestations of national thrift. From that moment a 
rapid and steady decline was recorded; and September 1, 1913. cay 
two months after the old form of daily statement had been discarded. 
another change was made: and the daily statement for that date 
made no mention of a free and available balance, but contented itself 
with the more elastic and elusive presentation of assets and “ lia- 
bilities.” The “net balance in the general fund“ was then given as 


$127,336,337.04, 
ANOTHER CHANGE MADE, 


For a little more than two years this form of statement was 
adhered to, and tember 30, 1915, the daily Treasury statement an- 
nounced the “net balance in general fund as being $40,898,894.97. 

The following day the daily statement appeared with a long and 
somewhat involved ace, intended to be explanatory, and in a 
strikingly metamo form, so far as Its figures were concérned. 
Without the addition of a single dollar to the funds of the Nation, 
with no new sources of revenue pouring into the Treasury, with no 
proceeds from a bond issue, and without other means of replenish- 
hr i tty funds, the Treasury a net balance of $128,- 

By a stroke of the pen Mr. McAdoo, overnight, had converted more 
than nag ago millions of disbursing officers’ balances into ap available 
balance for general governmental purposes and had also added to the 
‘assets column funds which are distinctly ear-marked ‘for specifie pur- 

es, and which are in no sense to be used for object except the 

uciary ends for which they were given in the first place into the 
‘custody of the ‘Treasury. 


EXPERT MAKES AN AUDIT, 


Mr. Harvey S. Chase, of Boston, a certified public accountant, has 
made an examination of the figures g to the dally Treasury state- 
ment for two dates, the first, August 4, 1913 being under the form 
originally.designed by Mr. McAdoo for the purpose, and the second, 
October 23, 1915, being under the latest—I dare not say the last—of the 
Secretary's ingenious efforts to lift himself by his nancial boot straps. 

On August 4, 1913, according to Mr. Chase, the “free available bal- 
ance” in the Treasury office and in banks was $105,793,571.44. On 
that date Mr. Chase was at work in the Treasury, and the form of 
daily statement from July 1, 1913, unti) some time later than August 
4 was prepared under his personal «supervision, In the balance thus 
stated neither “subsidiary silver coin” nor “silver bullion" nor 
“minor coin" was included, whereas in the statement of Uctober 23, 
1915, tnese items are listed in a total sum of more than $30,000,000, 
which sum, Mr, Chase says, should be deducted from the ce which 
Mr. McAdoo said he had. 


BALANCE “ BOOSTED "AGAIN. 


In August, 1913, the balances of disbursing officers and the national- 
bank» notes’ redemption fund” were included as liabilities; and, as 
Mr. Chase points out, they were so included to r 1, 1915, when 
Mr. McAdoo decided to exclude them from this classification and thus 
boosted his apparent balance by some $80,000,000. As a convenient 
means for maints solvency I commend the. McAdoo system of book- 
seeping to the merchants and manufavturers of the country who have 
found it difficult to do business with pass since Mr. McAdoo's rty 
came into power. The only trouble with a general application of this 
method is that banks aud other creditors, to say nothing of the courts, 
do not look with kindly eyes upon the falsification of accounts for the 
purpose of obtaining credit. d beg to observe that the force of 
This suggestion is not diminished by the fact that it is political credit 
that Mr, McAdoo is seeking. 

Mr. Chase in - words. 1 


's conclusion is couched solemn cer- 
title of certified public accountant, * 


tify,” he writes, 


bis 
the daily statement of the 


if 
United States Treasury of October 23, 1915, 
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had been made up on the same basis as that of August 4, 1913, the 
5 balance in the Treasury would now be bited as $3,517,- 


I therefore conclude and assert ‘that the Federal Treasury, when 
Congress meets, will be found practically bankrupt for ‘the first time 
since James Huchanan turned over to Abraham Lincoln the empty 
coffers of the Nation. 


Mr. F. L. Gilbert, certified public accountant, writing for the 
Annalist on the subject of the changes made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the form of the Treasury statement, believes 
some of the changes to have been justified, but considers the 
national-bank notes redemption fund a current liability. I quote 
from Mr. Gilbert’s article as follows: : 


One other important change made in the statement on July 2, 1913, 
was the inclu ng as a liability the national bank notes redemption 
fund, amounting to $22.060.756. This, of course, reduced the net bal- 
ance in the L pang ted fund by that amount. Tbe plan of carrying this 
fund among the liabilities was continued to September 30, 1915, when 
it amounted to $23.096.069:50. This liability was eliminated In the 
new statement beginning October 1, 1915. ‘This fund ps pan money 
deposited for the redemption of circulating national bank notes by na- 
tional banks which ‘have discontinued or decreased their circulation, 
It is entirely separate from the 5 pe cent redemption fund. Under the 
act of 3 14, 1890, sueb d ts must be carried as a part of the 
public debt and not as a liability of the Treasury 3 It 
would certainly not be proper to carry the fund as a liability in both 
places. If strict accounting practice were followed without regard for 
the law we believe this fund would continue to be carried as a current 
838 The law says it must be treated otherwise, and this appears 
to be the reason for dropping it In the new statement of Octo! L 
1915. The Secretary in his announcement“ forming the foreword to 
his latest revised statement frankly states that it was an error on his 
part to plare this fund on the Jiability side of the general fund com- 
mencing witb the statement of July 2, 1913. 

In answer to any criticism which might be made as to dropping this 
Hability for the purpose of increasing the balance of the general fu 
it should be said that a footnote appears on the statement of October 1, 
1915, 3 the outstanding national bank notes for which de- 
posits have n made and which must be paid out of the eral fund 
amount to $23.096.069,.50, Anyone who so desires can, therefore, de- 
duct the amount from the net balance in the fund. 

September 1, 1913, a change was made in the asset side of the 
statement by eliminating the expression “ free and available balance in 
Treasury and banks" By this omission the silver bullion. subsidiary 
silver coin, fractional currency, and minor coin which were formerly 
amo the assets as “balances in jury offices, limited tender or 
unavailable,” were moved up as part of the cash" in Treasury offices.” 
Inasmuch as it ts * stated just what each item represents, we 
believe the change is- fully justified. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of New York, dated 
November 20, 1915, justified carrying the national-bank notes 
redemption fund in the general balance as a technical law re- 
quirement, “though not in consonance with sound accounting 
practice.” As to disbursing officers’ balances, the Chronicle 
said they “have all of the characteristics of a current liability.” 
On this phase of the new Treasury statement, I quote from the 
Chronicle as follows: 


The Treasury Department really went outside the pale of the law 
when two = ago it be; to enter the item in its true characte 
a current liability. The tary says frankly now that this was an 
error. The act of Juiy 14, 1890, prescribes that such deposits shall be 
covered Into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts and that the notes 
thns rendered, subject to retirement by the United States, shall be 
carried as part of the public debt— that is, that the item shall be ex- 
hibited each month on the uted statement of the public debt under 
the heading “ Debt of the United States no interest.” As di- 
rected by the act of July 14, 1890, the amount to the credit of this 
fund was mingled with the general cash and carried there continuousty 
until the early part of the present administration, when the form of 
the Treasury statement was changed. The item has now been restore 
to the general fund in accordance with the re ,uirement of the law. 
The change made in tbat particular, therefore, is good law, though not 
in consonance with sound accounting practice, 

In the case, however, of the item of disbursing officers’ balances, 
which is of much larger magnitude, it aggregating September 80 $60 
409,181, the Secretary makes à d en 1. 


a on his own respons 
bility. He points out that these disbursing officers’ balances consist 
of amounts plaved by the Secretary of the Treasury to the credit of 
disbursing officers. against which they are authorized to draw checks in 
paroent of public obligations. In the past, whenever the Secretary 

as placed an amount to the credit of a ng officer it has been 
the custom to carry that on the Treasury statement as a disbursement, 
The Secretary states that as a matter of fact the money in many in- 
stances is not spent for months, and sometimes mot at all, being re- 
turned to the Secretary’s account. 


Mr. President, in my remarks on the revenue bill some days 
ago, I pointed ont the desirability of prescribing by law the 
form of the Treasury statement, and in this connection I desire 
also to quote from the Chronicle article the following excerpt 
sustaining that suggestion: 

When all bas been said that can be said, it remains true nevertheless 
that these repeated changes by one administration after another in the 
form and character ef the debt and Treasury statements are disturb- 
ing and highly objectionable, if for no other reason that they render 
difficult com; ns with the past on an identical basis. The lesson 
which the experience teaches would seem to be that the character and 
contents of statements ought to be 88 by law so as to 
ble for each new head of the Treasury Departm 


render it im ent to 
on form of the statement his own ideas as to what it 
should be. 


Mr. President, the items set forth by me in the table showing 
the Treasury condition on September 5 as deductions from the 
net balance in the general fund are not a proper part of that 
balance, according to the authorities above quoted. They in- 
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clude funds or moneys which are current liabilities or disburse- 
ments, and moneys not available for Treasury obligations, and 
therefore have no rightful place in the balance of the general 
fund, which balance is or was intended to show clearly the 
actual available money in the Treasury at the end of each day’s 
transactions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury undertook to justify the 
changes made in the Treasury statement October 1, 1915, and in 
all fairness I will insert here his statement, to wit: 

DAILY STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
(Oct. 1, 1915.] 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 


The daily statement of the United States Treasury and the monthly 
public-debt statement of the Government have been revised by a com- 
mittee appointed by order of Secretary McAdoo so as to make them 
more intelligible and clear to the public. The new daily statement will 


represent the actual condition of the bate! so far as it is ible 
to present it, at the close of business each day. The new public-debt 
statement will show the actual condition of the Treasury and the state 


of the public debt at the close of business each month. The new form 
for the daily Treasury statement becomes effective October 1, 1915, and 
that for the public-debt statement October 31, 1915. 

‘The most important points in which the new form of dally statement 
differs from the old are the following: 

The assets and liabilities of the Government have heretofore been 
published under two general classifications, viz: (1) The general fund, 
and (3) paa currency trust funds, the general fund, and the gold- 
reserve fund. 

The new form shows the assets and liabilities divided into three 
classes, viz: (1) God, (2) silver dollars, and (3) the general fund. 
This gives at a glanve the amount of gold and the amount of silver 
dollars in the Treasury, the liabilities against such coin and bullion, 
and the actual condition of the general fund. 

In the new form the item Disburing officers’ balances " is excluded 
from the liability side of the general fund and included in the net bal- 
ance. These disbursing officers’ balances consist of amounts placed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the credit of disbursing officers, against 
which they are authorized to draw checks in payment of public obliga- 
tions. These amounts are funds of the Uni States in the same sense 
that the balance remaining, subject to the warrant of the Secretary 
alone, is money of the United States. In the eats whenever the Sec- 
retary has placed an amount to the credit of a disbursing officer, it has 
been the custom to ca that on the Treasury statement as a disburse- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the money in many instances is not spent 
for months, and sometimes not at all, lmg returned to the Secretary’s 
account. Funds are placed to the credit of disbursing officers prac- 
tically as a bookkeeping arrangement, and they are as much a part of 
the working balance of the Treasury as the money which is subject to 


the warrant of the singh As the net balance should represent the 
funds in the Treasury available for paying the current ob tions of 
the Government, the amount placed on the ks to the it of dis- 


bursing officers should be included therein. 

The amount hig teins by national banks for the retirement of na- 
tional-bank notes but not yet pha out for that purpose is also included 
in the net balance. In the old statement this amount was carried on 
the Hanay side of the eral fund. was an error, because by 

s for the retirement of national-bank notes are a t of 
the por c debt. The act of July 14, 1890, prescribes that such de ts 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, and that 
the notes thus rendered subject to retirement by the United States shall 

ed as a pes of the public debt. This fund is not the 5 per cent 
fund provided for the redemption of the current circulation of national 
banks, but is a fund for the redemption of the notes of national banks 
which have ceased to circulate notes or which have reduced their cir- 
culation, As directed by the act of July 14, 1890, the amount to the 
eredit of this fund was pe the general-fund balance, where it was 
carried continuously until the early part of this administration (1913), 
when the form of daily Treasury statement was changed. The item 
is now restored to the general-fund balance, where it belongs, and will 
appear as a liability on what was previously known as the monthly 
public-debt statement. 

Following the general-fund statement appears the daily trial balance 
of the general fund, entitled “ Receipts and disbursements this day.” 
This is a simple statement of the day’s transactions. One important 
ehange contained in this table, as well as in the “ Comparative analysis 
of receipts and disbursements,” on page 3, is the segregation of Panama 


Canal receipts. 

In the past it has been customary to set forth Panama Canal dis- 
bursements 2 as extraordinary nditures, but receipts from 
tolls, profits from the sales of material on account of the ete., 
have n included in the ordinary miscellaneous receipts. In future 
these Panama Canal receipts, like the disbursements on account of the 
Panama Canal, will appear separately. 

The new dally statement is on a cash basis. Receipts have been re- 

rted on a —4 basis, While disbursements have been on a mixed basis. 
his has proved confusing. Under the new form disbursements, like 
receipts, represent cash transactions. 

It will be impossible to state outstanding checks in the column of 
Mabilities in the daily statement, because it is not practicable to get the 
information daily from disbursing officers. Outstanding checks and war- 
rants are offset in large measure, however, by receipts which are in tran- 
sit to the Treasury. All outstanding warrants and checks will be shown 
monthly in what previously was known as the public-debt statement. 

Several tables that appeared on the fourth page of the old statement 
are either omitted entirely as unimportant or uninforming, or are In- 
cluded in the new items on e 4—" Federal reserve notes and national- 
bank notes outstanding aud “ Transactions afectin, eral reserve 
and national bank-note circulation.” “ Bonds held in for national 
banks still appears, but the table of “ Pay warrants drawn” has been 
omitted. It is believed that a daily statement of these warrants is of no 
value, and it will hereafter appear in the form of “ Pay warrants issued,” 
monthly, in what previously was known as the lic-debt statement. 

The new statement will give an accurate idea of the actual condi- 
tion of the ay as far as it is ascertainable from day to day. 
old statement, with its cumbersome notations of purely bookkeeping 
transactions within the Treasury Department, which had little bear- 
ing upon actual expenditures, has been very confusing and has led to 
much misconception as to the actual condition of the sury. 

The public-debt statement in the new form is changed to Financial 
statement of the United States Government.” 


Instead of reproducing the daily statement for the last vy of cach 
n 


month on the public-debt statement the new statement will include a 
table of cash available to pay maturing obligations, or, in other words, 
the working balance of the Treasury, with the liabilities a inst it. 
On the asset side of this table will be the net balance in the Treasury, 
On the liability side of this statement will be set up outstanding war- 
rants, checks, and matured coupons. While it will not be practicable, 
as stated aboye, to get daily m disbursing officers a statement of 
their outstanding checks, it will be possible to get this information 
once a month. 

The oy. statement will also include a table of warrants and 

y departments which will show the expenditures accord- 
ing to this classification, 

t will be necessary to get information from disbursing officers all 
over the coun for the monthly statement, but it is believed that this 
can be so ex ted that the department will be able to issue the state- 
ment on the 15th of each month. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. President, that under this 
peculiar system of bookkeeping, which if practiced in a bank 
or corporation would render the person guilty of such prac- 
tice liable to criminal indictment, we discover in a great many 
of the statements of the Treasury Department, after proper 
analysis and making deductions such as would be made in 
any private financial institution, that the Treasury account 
frequently has shown an actual deficit. I do not intend to pur- 
sue this subject in detail, as it is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to call attention to the methods of making up the account 
and to show how small a balance is to be counted on at the 
beginning of the present fiscal year. It might be interesting, 
however, to note, going back during the winter and taking up 
one or two statements as examples, that the outstanding obli- 
gations of the Treasury Department, together with unavailable 
assets, were over $11,300,000 greater than the so-called net 
balance reported by the Treasury Department on February 29, 
1916, taking into consideration the monthly financial statement 
for February, appearing March 15. This statement gives the 
amount of Treasury warrants outstanding February 29: 

The reported net balance Feb, 29 Was $117, 170, 215. 25 


the Government) 2 $56, 065, 335. 98 
(2) National-bank notes redemption 
fund (payable from the gen- 
e (A ite RS AOE 39, 933, 755, 50 
(3) Limited tender or unavailable 
assets (subsidiary silver coin, 
fractional currency, minor i 
coin, silver bullion) 28, 332, 199. 74 
(4) Deposits in Philippine treasury, 
me before t. 1, 1915, 
considered unavailable _.____ 2, 585, 323. 59 
(5) Treasury warrants outstanding 
(reported in “Financial State- 
ment” issued Mar, 152 1, 583, 202. 98 
Total amount of deductions z 128, 499, 817. 79 
Total deficiency_ 2 ĩßßꝗçé4ö:ꝓü 11. 829, 002. 54 


Then, again, outstanding obligations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, together with unavailable assets, were over $13,500,000 
greater than the so-called net balance reported by Secretary 
McAdoo on May 31, 1916, after checking up the monthly financial 
statement for May, appearing June 15: 


Net balance reported May 31, 1910. $133, 557, 321, 07 
May receipts subsequently reported 2, 841, 923. 23 
Revised balance for May, 1916_-_~.._----._--_____ 136, 399, 244. 30 


On that date there were outstanding obligations and 
unavailable assets as follows: 
(1) Balance to credit of disburs- 
ing officers (representing out- 
standing valid claims against 
the Government) 
(2) National-bank 
tion fund (payable from the 
general cas) 
(3) Limited tender or unavailable 
Z assets (subsidiary silver coin, 
4 
{8} 


$64, 352, 633. 40 


redemp- 
55, 092, 915. 00 


minor coin, silver bullion) 
Deposits in Philippine treasury_ 
Treasury warrants outstanding, 

matured coupons, and interest 

checks (reported in “Financial 

Statement“ issued June 15). 2,512, 930. 20 


Total amount of deductions -== 


Total . ee ele 
Tun DewocraTic Tantry or 1913. 
Mr. President, the Democratie Party, through its tariff policy, 
promised four important things: 
First. To reduce the high cost of living. 
Second. To equalize the distribution of taxation throughouw 
the United States. 
Third. To raise enough revenue from its tariff to run the Gov- 
ernment, economically administered. 
Fourth. To expand the export trade and capture foreign mar- 
kets. 


25, 804, 202. 81 
2. 193, 172. 70 


149, 955, 854. 11 
158, 556, 609. S1 
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The Underwood Democratic tariff became a law October 3, 
1913, and for the period up to June 30, 1916, it has been in op- 
eration three fiscal years, with the exception of the first three 
months of that period. According to this three-year record the 
Democratic tariff has failed to redeem a single one of the 
promises made for that measure. 

The most important thing, in addition to lowering the rates of 
duty, was the placing of a large number of competitive prod- 
ucts on the free list by the Underwood tariff, thereby depriving 
the Federal Treasury of revenue and at the same time displac- 
ing the sale of domestic products in the markets of the United 
States, which displacement amounted to $262,709,239 during the 
fiscal year 1915, as will be seen from the following official 
statistics ; 

ARTICLES FREE-LISTED BY THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF. 

There was imported into the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1915, a total of $1,032,863,558 of foreign 
merchandise free of duty ; $262,709,239, or about 26 per cent of 
this total, represents the value of articles that were transferred 
ie the Payne dutiable list to the free list by the Underwood 
tariff. 

This $262,709,239 of free imports during the fiscal year 1915 
compares with $157,806,393 of the same character of imports 
during the fiscal year 1913 which were dutiable under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, and from which $32,536,199 of revenue 
was collected. 

In other words, there was an increase in the imports of those 
articles that were transferred to the free list by the Under- 
wood tariff from $157,306,393 during the fiscal year 1913 to 
$262,709,289 during the fiscal year 1915, with a consequent loss 
of $32,536,199 in revenues. 

The average rate on all dutiable imports under the Under- 
wood tariff, during the fiscal year 1915, was 33.43 per cent. If 
these free imports of $262,709,239, during the fiscal year 1915, 
of articles transferred to the free list had been subject to a rate 
of 33 per cent, the revenue received would have been $86,694,049 ; 
if subject to a 30 per cent rate, $78,812,772; If subject to a 25 
per cent rate, $65,677,309; or if subject to a 20 per cent rate, 
$52,541,848, s 

The following tables give a list of the articles that were 
transferred from the Payne dutiable list to the free list of the 
Underwood tariff, with the imports of those articles during the 
fiscal year 1915—which was under war conditions, with the 
exception of the first month—compared with imports during 
the fiscal year 1913 of the corresponding character of goods 
which were dutiable under the Payne tariff, together with the 
amount of revenue collected; also a table showing the total 
imports, revenues, and average rates of duty for the fiscal year 
1913 under the Payne tariff and the fiscal year 1915 under the 
Underwood tariff during European war conditions: 


des “inka: during the fiscal year 1915 of articles placed on the free list by 
he Underwood tariff, compared with reports during the fiscal year 
1913 of the corr ing artieles which were dutiable under the 
Payne-Aldrich tarif, and amount of revenue collected during 1913. 


Fiscal year 
1018. 
Imports. 
yo ee a $255, 474 
777, 022 
r — 
3 
attle 17, 546, 085 
Sheep: ki 
S A . 
All other live (for human food) 

Total animal. 20, 428, 496 
Antimony ore and stibnite 5 
Asphaltum and bitumen 465,717 
Limestone-rock asphalt.. a i 23, 860 

MOOG re 839 227, 648 


Rye and rye flour. 111. 
Wheat, and products of... 10, 220 
Total breadstuffs . 6,506, 912 
15,912 
132, 8 


Imports during the fiscal year 1915 $ articles placed on the free list by 
the Underwood tariff, cte.—Continued. 


Fiscal year 1913. ere rent 
Article. 
Imports. | Duties. | Imports. 


Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines: 
Acids— 


Sulphuric, or oil of vitriol. 


Dotal aChds. coos ccsicekes sess | 62, 411 
Albumen (except egg) . 48,941 
Alcohol, methyl or wood 11, 880 


Ammonia, perchlorate of. 
Antitoxins, ete. 
Blood char 


Bone char or bone black, not 


— 
SS 
2 
* 


PTC asc NTE A 12, 484 2, 496. 30 120,715 
Caleium, acetate of, brown and gray. 
chloride of, crude, and carbide and 
HP!!!! V EE REP ERYS ĩ .] A ucuvena 1, 208, 304 
Chromium, hydroxide of, erude. 12,444 
Anthracene and anthracene oll 4 49,949 
Copper, sulphate of, or biue vitriol. 728 27.65 2,156 
Extracts for tanning: 3 
Hemlock bark... 7, 288. 58 173, 998 


470, 442.70 3.678765 
Total tanning extracts 477,731. 28 3, 853,375 
Indigo, dyes obtained from.. 3, 455, 39 258 
Todine, resnblimed 2 ee f 92 = k 
Tou, sulp! or peras 4 
a Ape meer eaaa 451. 30 28,154 
Paris and London purple 1, 153. 80 2,975 
SS A ER S 270 117. 00 251 
Potash, cyanide . 17,191. 89 ` 143,331 
Potash, hydrate of (not more than 
o 1. 128. 21 2,002 
3 — anme and its combinations 


990. 75 25, 538 


Sulphur, refined ............--...-- 
Sulphur, sublimed, or flowers ol 
Sumac, ground 


Total chemicals, drugs, et.. 2,565,984 609,569.28 7,273, 778 
Bauxite, crude, not advanced 50,557 


Coal, charcoal, and coke: 
Coal, bituminous, and Shale 5 3,731, 47 
Coal compositions used for fuel 4 812, 20 220 
Coal, s or culm of ml.. 
Charcoal 


Total coal, charcoal, and coke. ... 


Cork waste, shavings, and reſuse . 4 q 
Eggs Of pour / 191,714 
Explosives: 
Fulminates, fulminating powders, 
and like articles — 
Suitable for miners’ use 
ATO, ee eee 
Gunpowder and all explosive sub- 
stances, u. $. p. f., for mining, 
blasting, and artillery purposes... 


Eent: vegetable, and manufactures of: 
ax— 
Not hackled or dressed. 
Hae 


33, 569 
137 


117, 000.37 
35, 584.02 


N 328, 793. 52 1, 875, 719 
Hemp— il 
Not shackled or dressed 4 1,160,763 | 136, 580. 84 1, 080, 767 
acl ; 
hemp 60, 075 9, 421.29 130,970 
Tow or.. 160, 197 18, 615.34 6, 992 
Total hemp . .... . 1,381,035 | 164, 597. 47 1,178,729 
32, 901. 59 720 


Bagging for cotton........ eee 431, 164 „ 
Burlaps, not bleached, eto 35,811,465 | 7, 676, 477. 20 
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I d sne, l 1915 of articles placed on the list 
mports during 7 — year rn — free by ee daring xe Hace yasr 208 oT metidas places aw the Troe Wet dy. 


Fiscal year 1913. * 


Imports. 


Fish: 
Cod, haddock, hake, and pollock— 
Fresh. frozen, or packed in ic. 
Dried, — or 


293, O47 uta... 1,008, 880 208, 5%. 52 24, 85, 397 
uets— Sail R 

1, 286, 621 NP 
335 Cream, preserved or condensed 


Pickled or salted ......--+---+++ 
Total fis. 
3 


3 pigs— 


vanized wire fencing. 
or rails for railways ates 


22,237,837 | 1,870, 531.07 
A DAOINE MARO eee 
Pecks, chee, andali (leather). 
— ors eit — 


Total leather, e manulactures 
eee va 6,617,759 A71, 573.93 10, 753, 046 


1916. 
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Imports during the fiscal year 1915 of articles placed on the free list by 
the Underwood tariff, cte—Continued. 


Fiseal year 1913. 


1518. 


Imports. 


Article. 


— 


Wool, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured wool and hair 
(except hair of the Angora goat, g 
alpaca, and other like racer 7 DE $20, S34, 197 813, 376, 575. 40 
s, noils, shoddy, 


wastes, 
Press cloth of camel's hair, for oil 
Pures ee e eee 


Total wool, and manufactures of.. 13, 434, 621. 10 
Tolal transfers to free list by Un- 


derwood tariff (fiscal year 1015). A 262, 709, 239 


Total imports, revenues, and arcrage rates of duty, fiscal years 1913 
4 and 1915, 


1 À Fiscal year 1915 
Fiscal year 1913 
Pays tariff), | (Underwood 


United States. 
Total United es. toni), 


Imports for consumption: 
Free duty. . eee eee 
Dutlable 2.8. 


$1, 032, 863, 558 
615, 522, 722 


1, 648, 386, 280 


Total importsss 


Per cent of free imports esecndicceccsces 55. 87 62. 66 
Duties collected: 5 
n An PEE E E A E 22. 12,292, 215 $205, 755,073 
On total iMports. .......... $312, 509, H6 $205, 946, 842 
Average rate of duty: 
On dutiable Imports 85 40.05 33.43 
On total imports . do 17.09 12.49 


Mr. President, in considering the Democratie tariff of 1913 
from a revenue standpoint, it is interesting to note the effect 
of its operation as compared with that of its predecessor—the 
protective tariff of 1909. The following review is a three-year 
comparative analysis of revenues and expenditures under the 
Taft and Wilson administrations, 

a REVENUES UNDER TAFT AND WILSON ADMINISTRATIONS. 

The ordinary revenues of the Government, not including the 
Panama Canal, public debt, and Postal Service, as reported by 
the Secretary of the United States Treasury July 1, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, were as follows: 

From customs, $211,866,223; from ordinary internal rev- 
enue—whisky, beer, tobacco, and so forth—$304,000,000; from 
so-called “ war taxes,” $83,873,339; from income tax on corpora- 
tions, $56,909,942; from income tax on individuals, $67,957,488, 
or a total from the income tax of $124,867,430; and miscellane- 
ous receipts, $52,873,496. ‘This makes a total in the ordinary 
receipts of the Government of $777,480,488 for the fiscal year 
1916. 

For the fiscal year 1911 the total ordinary receipts of the 
Government amounted to $701,872,875; for the fiscal year 1912, 
$691,778,465; for the fiscal year 1913, $724,111,230; for the 
fiscal year 1914, $734,673,167; and for the fiscal year 1915, 
$697,910,828. 

With the figures now complete for these six fiscal years, a 
comparison of revenues under Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations can be made, and for this purpose the fiscal years 
1911, 1912, and 1913 are those under the Republican Party, 
while the fiscal years 1914, 1915, and 1916 constitute the Demo- 
eratic record, with the exception of the first three months of 
the fiscal year 1914—July 1 to October 3, 1913—and the period 
from October 4, 1913, to March 1, 1914, as the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff was in effect, so far as customs receipts were concerned, 
on all merchandise during the former period and on wool for 
two months, woolens for three months, and sugar for the whole 
of the latter period. 

Before an analysis is made of the last three fiscal years of 
the Taft Republican administration and the first three fiscal 
years of the Wilson Democratic administration a word should 
be said in explanation of what happened to the revenue during 
the fiscal year 1914, which is being credited by the Democrats. 

From July 1 to October 3, 1918, there was $88,617,096 of 
customs receipts collected from the Payne-Aldrich tariff, and 


from October 8, 1913, to March 1, 1914, there was a revenue 
of $14,741,197 collected from the Payne-Aldrich rates on wool, 
woolens, molasses, and sugar, making a total of $103,358,298 
in customs revenue collected from the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
during the fiscal year 1914. There also was collected $10,- 
671,077 from the Payne corporation excise tax during the fiscal 
year 1914. There also was credited to the fiscal year 1914 
$3,800,000 of surplus from the postal revenues for the fiscal year 
1913. These items make a total of $117,829,370 in revenues re- 
ceived from Republican legislation during the fiscal year 1914 
whtich was an aid to and credited by the Democratic administra- 
tion to their revenues. During the fiscal year 1915 the Demo- 
cratic revenues were benefited by the addition of $12,535,276 
from the sale of two old battleships of the United States to 
Greece. 

Now, for the comparison of the first three fiscal years— 
1914, 1915, and 1916—of the Democratic administration with 
the last three fiscal years—1911, 1912, and 1913—of the Re- 
publican administration. These are the ordinary receipts of 
the United States, and do not include the Panama Canal, public 
debt, and Postal Service. 

Customs receipts during the first three fiscal years of the 
Democratic administration amounted to $713,972,910. Of that 
amount $103,358,293 was customs receipts received from Re- 
publican tariff rates during the fiscal year 1914. Customs re- 
ceipts during the last three fiscal years of the Republican ad- 
ministration amounted to $944,710,189. This makes a decrease 
of $230,737,229 in customs receipts during the first three fiscal 
years of the Democratic administration. 

Ordinary internal revenue—that is, receipts from whisky, 
beer, tobacco, and so forth—amounted to $896,058.494 during 
the first three fiscal years of the Democratic administration, 
as compared with $891,451,786 received from the same source 
during the last three fiscal years of the Republican adminis- 
tration. This is an increase of $4,606,708 by the Democratic 
administration. There was no change in taxes on these items 
by the Democratic Party. The Democratic Party in a time of 
peace enacted a so-called “ war-tax” law, on October 22, 1914. 
From this measure there have been collected from the people 
of the United States taxes amounting to $135,942,465 since its 
itt The Republican administration had no so-called “ war- 
tax” law. 

Taxes collected from the incomes of corporations during the 
first three fiscal years of the Democratic administration 
amounted to $139,193,279, as compared with $97,106,581 col- 
lected during the last three fiscal years of the Republican ad- 
ministration. This is an increase of $42,086,698 in taxes col- 
lected from the incomes of corporations by the Democratic 
administration, Taxes collected from the incomes of individuals 
during the first three fiscal years of the Democratic adminis- 
tration amounted to $187,257,184. This is an additional tax 
upon the thrift and energy of the people of the United States 
by the Democratic Party. The total receipts from the income- 
tax law during the first three fiscal years of the Democratic 
administration amounted to $276,450,468, as compared with 
$97,106,581 during the last three fiscal years of the Republican 
administration. This is an increase of $179,848,882 in taxes 
collected from the incomes of corporations and indiyduals by 
the Democrate Party. 

Total receipts from internal-revenue taxation during the first 
three fiscal years of the Democratic administration amounted 
to $1,808,451,422, as compared with $988,558,367 collected from 
internal-revenue taxation during the last three fiscal years of 
the Republican administration. This is an increase of 
$319,893,055 in direct taxes levied upon the people of the 
United States by the Democratic Party. Of this $319,893.055 
increase in direct taxation, $278,199,649 came from the addi- 
tional tax on incomes of individuals and from “war taxes” 
levied upon the people of the United States by the Democratic 
Party. 

Receipts from miscellaneous sources—that is, from the sale 
of public lands and various other items—amounted to 
$187,640,151 during the first three fiscal years of the Demo- 
cratic administration, as compared with $183,993,564 during the 
last three fiscal years of the Republican administration. In the 


Democratic receipts is the item of $12,535,276 from the sale of the 
two old battleships Idaho and Mississippi. 

Total ordinary receipts (not including the Panama Canal, 
public debt, and Postal Service) of the Government during the 
first three fiscal years of the Democratic administration 
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amounted to $2,210,064.483. Of this amount $117,829.370 was | Ordinary 9 — af she Government during the last 


collected from Republican legislation (as indicated in the above 
items) and which is credited by the Democrats to the revenues 
during their administration. Total ordinary receipts of the 
Government during the last three fiscal years of the Republican 
administration amounted to $2,117,262,070. This makes an 
increase of only 892.802.413 in the total ordinary receipts of 
the Government during the first three fiscal years of the Demo- 
cratic administration, but this increase was obtained only by 
the aid of $117.829.370 of revenues collected from Republican 
laws carried over into the Democratic administration, and also 
$135.942,465 collected from the Democratic “war taxes” and 
$137,257,184 collected from the income tax on individuals, or a 
total of $273,199.649 from additional taxation by the Demo- 
cratic Party in their efforts to get revenues enough to equal 
those that were collected under the policy of a protective tariff. 

Without the support of war taxes" or an increase in other 
sources of direct taxes, the Democratic policy of a low tariff 
and income tax would be an utter failure as a producer of reve- 
nue to support the Government. Their own official record 
proves it. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES, FISCAL YEARS 
ENDED JUNB 30, 1911 TO 1916. ` 


Ordinary receipts and disbursements 4 the Government during the last 
three flxcal years of fied: apr iepa administration and the first three 
fiscal years of the Demucratic administration, with footnotes 
shotoing the Republican 5 that benefited the revenues the 
fiscal year 191}. 


[Source: Reports of the Secretary of the United States Treasury.) 


REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION. 


289, 012,224 | 293, 028, 596 * —— 
2.514 977 28. 583. 304 


Total internal revenus.... 
Miscellaneous receipts...... 


Ordinary disbursements ( 


47, 234,377 ey 41,340,524 


Revenues and 8 Fiscal year 


P: blie di and F. 
Bon ag pu edt, 1916. 
S . 672 23 
ee easy heana ee 
Emergency (war tarcsj ..-. . 1 83, 873, 339 


— 
700. 254. 490 | 731, 399, 759 


—F E 7 — are those made public in a statement is- 
xk 916, by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ee ee Eee 
pietia Spyro eg Bn teen sy 
from Payne corporation 


tax. 
E tes = 
ifiechation $2,800.00 copes of post revenue for fiscal year 1913. 


Inciud fi sale of battleships Idaho snd Misit i: $3,500,000 
— ot p. revenge for Beal year 19 an o trom Panan Canal tall, 
ng a ae sources in the ordinary receipts tor the 
ior f Aud. Eene ae EES CRES OA NPON SEE O wins ETG 
tN taciuding $2,554,576.63 from Panama Canal tolls, ete, 


tion, etc,—Continued. 
COMPARATIVE EFFECT OF DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. 


et 


698 
257,134 5725 „134 


cae $88,617,096 of customs receipts collected by Payne tariff for 3 months 
1 to Oct. 3, 1913) before the of the Underwood tari? 
5 #3 $10,871,077 collected from Payne excise tax during the 
year 

3 Includes $3, po rere ng Pod yaar Mirman Sr the fiscal year 1913; $12,535,276 

pp ty pag OAAS and Mississippi to Greece on July 10, 1914; and 
$3,422,085 from Panama Canal tolls during the fiscal year 1915. 

* includes $88,617,096 from Payne customs tariff for ar Peete ple A ards Py 1913); 

$10,671 ,077 from Paynecorporation excise tax during the fiscal 914; and 803,000 


surplus of postal revenue for the fiscal year 19 8 1 of $103,083,173 col- 
mes ene ents Senne fion and Groda by the Democrats during their 


INCREASING IMPORTS—DECREASING CUSTOMS REVENUE, 

Now comes the proposition for additional revenue for the pur- 
pose of meeting the demand for “ preparedness.” The first 
Democratic cry for additional revenue was when the European 
war came on the horizon—August 1, 1914. Then it was the cry 
of “ falling revenues due to the stoppage of importations on ac- 
count of the European war.” We hear no more of decrensed 
importations. On the contrary, there has been a progressive 
increase in importations since January, 1915, and a progressive 
falling off of customs revenue, as is seen by the following official 
figures: 

During the last quarter of the Payne-Aldrich tariff—July 1 to 
October 3, 1913—imports amounted to $441,507,323; duties col- 
lected, $88,380,457, at an average rate of 20 per cent. 

During the first quarter of the Underwood Democratic tariff, 
under peace conditions—October 4 to December 31, 1913—wwith 
Payne tariff on wool and sugar in effect, imports amounted to 
$497,871.162; duties collected, $65,274,599, at an average rate of 
13.11 per cent. 

During the first quarter of the Underwood tariff, under Euro- 
pean war conditions—July 1 to September 30, 1914—imports 
amounted to $428,061,797; duties collected, $58,437,264, at an 
average rate of 13.65 per cent. 

81, 1915, imports amounted to $401,475,701; duties collected, 
81, 1915, imports amounted to $401,475,701; duties collected, 


873, 493 | $51,017.977, at an average rate of 12.71 per cent. 


During the quarter, April to June, 1915, imports amounted 
to $442,441,452; duties collected, $48,955,743, at a rate of 11.07 

cent. 

During the quarter, July to September, 1915, imports amounted 
to $444,589,961; duties collected, $46,107,276, at a rate of 10.37 

cent. 
Daring the quarter, October to December, 1915, imports 
amounted to $490,111,911 ; duties collected, $49,750,044, at a rate 
of 10.15 per cent. 

During the quarter from January 1 to March 31, 1916, imports 
amounted to $585.562,106; duties collected, $56,102,006, at an 
average rate of 9.58 per cent. 

Thus we have a record of increased importations and de- 
creased customs revenues due to the low rates of the Demo- 
cratic tariff and not on account of the European war. 

REVENUS TARIFY POLICIES COMPARED. N 

It was the intention of the Democratic Party to slash the 
revenues at the customhouse and transfer the burden of tax- 
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ation directly upon the people of the Uni the en- | Monthly and total effect of the Underwood Democratic ta upon im- 
actment of ral income-tax law. As rahip 5 ports, exports, trade balances, and customs receipts, 


of this school of economic thought it would equalize the burden TOTAL IMPORTS—continued, 

of taxation, Here is how the Democratic theory of a low tariff : 

and direct taxes works out. Effect of Underwood-Sim- 
During the fiscal years 1914, 1915, and 1916, the first three y mons tarif before tne war. 


years of the Democratic administration, customs receipts 
amounted to $713,972,910, as compared with $944,710,139 of cus- 
toms receipts collected during the fiscal years 1911, 1912, and 
1913 under Republican administration. This is a decrease of 
$230,737,229 in customs receipts by the Democratic tariff law. 

During the fiscal years 1914, 1915, and 1916 the Democratic 
income-tax law brought in $276,450,463 of revenue, as compared 
with $97,106,581 during the fiscal years 1911, 1912, and 1913, 2 — 15 
the last three years of the Republican administration. This is 85 131,245, 77 
an increase of $179,343,882 from income taxes by the Demo- y 139, 061,770 
cratic law. Of the total income tax collected by the Democratic 
Party, $137,257,184 was received from the incomes of individuals, 

Therefore, we have a total of $990,423,373 of revenue col- 
lected from customs and the income tax during the first three 
fiscal years—1914, 1915, and 1916—of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, as compared with $1,041,816,720 of revenues collected 
from customs and the corporation excise tax during the last 
three fiscal years—1911, 1912, and 1913—of the Republican ad- 
ministration. This is a decrease of $51,393,347 in the revenues 
from these two sources by the Democratic tariff and income-tax | January.......-.-- —— 
law of October 3, 1913, notwithstanding the aid they had from | Ack 
the Republican protective tariff during the fiscal year 1914. 

The difference between the policy of a protective tariff and 
that of a Democratic tariff for revenue only supplemented by an 
income tax is as follows: 

The Democratic tariff of 1918 caused a decrease of $230,737,- 
229 in customs receipts and the Government received only $179,- 
343.882 as an increase from their income-tax law to offset this 
decrease in customs receipts. Therefore the Democratic tariff 
of October 3, 1913, is a failure as a producer of revenue to 
support the Government. 


TRADE BEFORE. THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


Before the European war began, on August 1, 1914, the Demo- 
cratic tariff had been in operation for 10 months, and during 
that period the record of trade and customs revenues of the 
United States was as follows: 

Iinports of merchandise into the United States before the 
European war increased $101,977,779, or 6.78 per cent; exports 
of merchandise from the United States decreased $158,888.343. 
or 7.53 per cent, resulting in a loss of $260,866,122, or 42.90 per 
cent, in our export balance of trade, while customs receipts fell 
off $30.670,070, or 11.80 per cent, during this 10 months’ period 
before the war. This increase of imports and decrease in cus- 
toms receipts was brought about by a 17.40 per cent reduction 
in rates by the Underwood Democratic tariff. 

Trapt 10 MONTHS BEFORE THE EUROPEAN Wan. 


Monthly and total effect of the Underwood Democratic tariff upon im- 
ports, exports, trade balances, and customs receipts before the Buro- 
pean war began. 


Underwood- | Effect of Underwood-Sim- aoe 5 $ 
Simmons | mons tariff before the war. wane 553, 448 po 


Total 10 months.. . 260, 132, 037 $ 30, 670,070 


6 by the Un terwood tariff. 

* 5Or a decrease of 7.53 per cent by the Underwood tarif. 
r Excess of imports. 

236, 88 4Or a decrease of 42.90 per cent by the Underwood tarit. 

8 705 a decrease of TLA pet cank by the Underwood rari. 
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REVENUES BEFORE THe EUROPEAN War. 

It has been asserted time and again by the Democrats that 
the Underwood tariff produced more revenue during the 10 
months’ period before the European war than the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff during the corresponding period of the previous year. 

About the only comfort the Democratic Party can get out of 
its tariff is the alleged increase of $20,000,000 in the total or- 
dinary receipts for the Underwood period before the European 
war over the receipts during the previous period under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff. 

An analysis of the receipts during this 10 months’ period 
before the war does not show any such results. On the con- 
trary, if proper and due credit were given to the respective 
taxing power of the two laws, there would have been a falling 
off in the total ordinary receipts of $6,125,024 by the Underwood 
tariff during this 10 months’ period before the European war. 

Here are the figures taken from official statements issued by 
the United States Treasury, showing the respective items mak- 
ing up these receipts and the benefit and aid they had by reason 
of Republican legislation and from an unusual source of revenue 
by the sale of two old battleships: 

From October 1, 1913, to July 31, 1914, the 10 months’ period 
of Underwood tariff before the European war, customs receipts 
amounted to $229,461,967; of this amount $3,080,995 was col- 
lected from the Payne tariff during the first three days of 
October, 1913, and $14,741,197 from Payne tariff on wool, 
woolens, and sugar after October 3, 1913. Ordinary internal- 
revenue receipts amounted to $255,921,094; income-tax receipts 
amounted to $76,170,440; of this amount $8,207,864 was collected 
from the Payne corporation excise tax. Miscellaneous receipts 
amounted to $67,200,204; of this amount $3,800,000 was surplus 
of postal revenues for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, and 
$12,535,276 was obtained from the sale of the two old battleships 
Idaho and Mississippi. 

The above items make a total of $628,762,795 of ordinary re- 
ceipts received by the United States Treasury during the 10 
months of the Underwood tariff before the war, as compared 
with $608,590,553 of ordinary receipts during the corresponding 
10 months of Payne-Aldrich tariff period of the previous year, 
or an increase of $20,172,242 in the total ordinary receipts, and 
credited by the Democrats as brought about by their tariff law. 

As a matter of fact, by crediting the Payne receipts with the 
$3,080,995 that was collected by that law during the first three 
days of October, 1913, and also crediting the Payne period with 
the $3,800,000 of postal surplus receipts for the fiscal year 1913, 
and eliminating the $12,535,276 received from the sale of the two 
old battleships Idaho and Mississippi, but allowing the $8,207,864 
collected from the Payne corporation excise tax and the $14,741,- 
197 collected after October 8, 1913, from the Payne wool, wool- 
ens, and sugar rates to remain credited to the Underwood re- 
ceipts, this would have been the result for the total ordinary 
receipts of the Government during the first 10 months of the 
Underwood tariff period before the European war began: 


Tariffs. Ordinary receipts. 
Payne period (10 months) - $615, 471, 548 
Underwood (10 months) before the wa 600, 346, 524 


Decrease by Underwood before the wa 6, 125, 024 


Even from another angle the Democratic tariff is not as good 
a revenue producer as the Republican tariff. The Democratic 
tariff policy was to cut the receipts at the customhouse and 
levy an income tax which fell directly upon the people of the 
United States. The combination is the substitute offered by 
the Democrats for a protective tariff upon which to raise rev- 
enue to support the Government. Even before the European 
war began this combination failed. 

During the first 10 months of the Underwood tariff—from 
October 1, 1913, to July 31, 1914—the combined revenue col- 
lected from the Democratic customs and income tax amounted 
to $3805,682,407, as against $295,124,356 collected under the 
Payne-Aldrich law during the corresponding 10 months of the 
previous year. Again, we find the Payne customs and corpora- 
tion excise tax aiding the Underwood receipts during its first 
10 months’ period, and yet the Democrats are making a claim 
of an increase over the Payne revenues of $10,000,000 from cus- 
toms and income tax during the first 10 months or the period 
before the European war. During this Underwood 10 months’ 
period there was collected $3,080,995 from the Payne tariff for 
the first three days of October, 1913, and $14,741,197 from Payne 
tariff on wool, woolens, and sugar after October 3, 1913, and 
also $8,207,864 from the Payne corporation excise tax, making 
a total of $26,030,056 collected by Republican legislation during 
the first 10 months’ period of the Underwood tariff. If it had not 
been for this aid from the Payne-Aldrich customs and corpora- 
tion tax, there would not have been an increase in the receipts 


from customs and income tax during the first 10 months of the 
Underwood tariff or the period before the European war. 


10 months ended July 31— 


Increase | Decrease 
Receipts and expenditures. 1913, Payne-| 1914, Under- | by Un- by Un- 
Aldrich | wood tariff | derwood.! | derwood. 


tariff before the 
period. war. 


Total internal reve- 
nue 


—* . 290, 20, 47 332, 091, 534 | 36, 887, 827 


internal revenue. ..| 555,336, 284 (561, 553, 501 | 6, 217, 1777 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Total ordinary receipts 
Ordinary disbursements (total) 10, 024, 196 |......-....8 
Surplus in Treasury... 47, 166, 126 | 10, 148,0 


Ses the footnotes in the 1914 Underwood column for the cause of these increases, 

on sugar for  saonths (Oct. 4,101, to Mar-1, Wid), on wool for 2 months (October ara 
& on 

1 0 1913), and on woolens for 3 months crore November, and December, 


> Includes Soon Fayns — ration tax. x 
m = ayne and corporation tax ($3,039,995 
sis $5,207 804 from corporation tat). 2 > ($3,039,995 from customs 
näos surplus of postal revenues for fiscal 1913 and 3 
from sale of oid battleships Idaho and Miseissi sinc $12,533,276 


rns meres et hy heel bee ee Ba 4 

„ made lows: m Pa: tarif an — 

. 25385276 from sale of old ba ps Idaho and Mississippi to 
year 


Greece on July 10, 1914, and $3,809,000 from surplus of postal revenues for the fisca 


13. 
General note to above table.—By crediting the Payne period with the $3,800, pas 
ee S DOR eee 005 from Paynetarif the first —— ot 
, 1913; eliminate the $12,535,276 for old from U receipts, 
and allow the $8,207,864 from Payne corporation tax to remain credited to the Under. 


wood receipts, and also the aid the rates on wool, ee ee ee 
0 . 


the Underwood customs receipts after Oct. 4, 1913; the effect Underwood tariff 


before the war would have been as fol 


Pa 


tariff period | the war 
(10 months). (10 months). 


IMPORTS AND REVENUES—-FIRST TWO YEARS OF UNDERWOOD. 


During tlie first 12 months of the Underwood tariff—Ocitober 
4, 1913, to September 30, 1914—two months of which were under 
European war conditions (August and September, 1914), there 
were imported and consumed in the United States foreign goods 
amounting to $1,892,954,868, as compared with $1,759,500,954 
during the corresponding 12 months of the previous year under 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff. This is an increase of $133,453,914 in 
imports during the first year of the Underwood tariff. 

Duties collected from these imports during the first 12 months 
by the Underwood tariff amounted to $253,775,881—$14,741,- 
197 of which was collected after October 3, 1913, from Payne 
rates on wool, woolens, and sugar—as compared with $315,672,- 
673 of duties collected by the Payne-Aldrich tariff during the 
corresponding 12 months of the previous year. This is a de- 
crease of $61,896,792 in revenue from customs by the Underwood 
tariff during its first year. The average rate of duty on total 
imports during the first 12 months of the Underwood tariff was 
13.41 per cent, as compared with 17.94 per cent by the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff for the corresponding period of the previous year. 

During the second year of the Underwood tariff, from Octo- 
ber 1, 1914, to September 30, 1915, the entire period being under 
European war conditions, the total value of foreign goods im- 
ported and consumed in the United States amounted to $1,664,- 
914,444, from which a revenue of $193,616,855 was collected. 

For the first two years of the Underwood tariff, from Octo- 
ber 4, 1918, to September 30, 1915, of which 10 months were 


1916. 


under peace conditions and 14 months under European war con- 


ditions, there were imported and consumed in the United States 


foreign goods amounting to $3,557,869.312, as compared with 


$8,473.993.937 during the corresponding last two years under | 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff. Notwithstanding this 14 months’ re- 
striction of imports by reason of European war conditions, there 
was an increase of $83,875,375 of imported merchandise by the 


Underwood tariff. 


For the first two years of the Underwood tariff, October 4. 
1913, to September 30, 1915, the revenue collected from imports, 


amounted to $447/392,736, as compared with $631,228,542 of 


revenue collected by the Payne-Aldrich tariff during the corre-| 
sponding last two years; or a decrease of $183,835,806 in the 
‘revenues from imports by the Underwood tariff during the first | 


two years of its operation. 
For the first two years of the Underwood tariff the average 


ad valorem rate of duty upon all imports was 12.57 per cent. 
as compared with 18.17 per cent during the last two years of; 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, or a reduction of 80.82 per cent in the) 
average ad valorem rate of duty by the Underwood tariff on 


total imports. . 
IMPORTS von CONSUMPTION AND REYENUB COLLECTED. 


Imports for consumpti 
thereon, with average ad valorem rates of 228 
o Oct. 


the Payne-Aldrich tariff (Oct. 1, 1911, 1913) and the 


ears of 8 
first ‘two years of the Underwood-Simmons tariff (Oct. 4. 101, to Sept. 


80, 1915). 
Years ended Sept. 80, 4912, to 1915. 


imports 1146, 056 
315,263, 690 
undervalued 46,123 


Total duties col- 
lected 


— — — 


Average rate ot duty on: 
Dutiable 


‘Includes 2 months of European war period (August and September, 1914). 
Comparative effect of the first two years of Underwood tariff. 


„ 1018 
duty. 81, 909, 448, 070 82, 248, 866, 250 | 
Dutiable, .. 22222222221) 1,564,545, 867 | 11; 309, 003, 062 


3, 473, 998, 937 | 3,557, 869,312 | 83,875,375 |...-........ 


Duties collected on: M J 
` Dutiable imports 630,686,357 | 446,990,853 
Total importis 631,228,842 | 447,392, 736 
“Average rate of duty on: 
Dutiable imports (per 


8 


Includes 10 months of peace period 
‘4 months of the Euro wari 


(October, 1913, to July, 1914, inclusive) and 
(August, 1014, to September, 1915, inclusive). 
£ Includes duties co on imports returned and on articles under val 
Per cent of reduction in average rate o! duty by Underwood tarif. 


IMPORTS AND REVENUES—SFIEST 30 MOXTHS OF UNDERWOOD. 


It has been asserted ‘by the Democratic adniinistration that 
falling revenues were due to the decrease in imports brought 
about by the European war. The official figures furnished by 
the Democratic administration do not confirm this contention. 
The real test of this issue is shown from the actual record of 
foreign merchandise imported and consumed in the United 
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on in the United States and duties collected | 
wring the last two! 
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States. The periods considered are by quarters, or a three- 
month period of the year. Here are the official figures: 

During the first quarter, October to December, 1913, of the 
Underwood tariff, under peace conditions, imports for consump- 
tion amounted to $498,000,000 ; during the second quarter, Janu- 
ary to March, 1914, imports amounted to $485,000,000; during 
the third quarter, April to June, 1914, imports amounted to 
$483,000,000 ; making a total of $1,466,000,000 of foreign goods 
imported and consumed in the United States during the first 
nine months of the Underwood tariff, under peace eonditions or 
the period before the European war, as compared with 51.277. 
000,000 of imports during the last nine months of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. 

During the first quarter (July to September, 1914) of the 
European war period, the first month (July) being under peace 
conditions, imports for consumption amounted to §$428,000,000. 
During the second war quarter (October to December, 1914) 
imports amounted to $376,000.000. During the third war quarter 
(January to March, 1915) imperts amounted to $401,000,000, 
making a total of $1,205,000,000 of imports for consumption dur- 
ing the first nine months of the Underwood tariff under Euro- 
pean war conditions. 

For the second nine-month period under European war con- 
ditions imports for consumption were as follows: . 

During the fourth war quarter {April to June, 1915) imports 
amounted to $442,000,000; during the fifth war quarter (July 
to September, 1915) imports amounted to $445,000,000; during 


| the sixth war quarter (October to December, 1915) imports 


amounted to $490,000,000; making a total of 581.377.000.000 in 


| imports during the second nine-month period of European war 


conditions, i 
For the third nine-month period of European war conditions 
the official figures are available only for the seventh war quar- 


| ter (from January to March, 1916), when imports for consump- 


tion amounted to $586;000;000. “Chis quarter (January to March, 
1916) establishes a record for the highest volume of imports 


coming into the United States, as compared with any. previous 
quarter, in the history of the United States—and under Euro- 
| pean war conditions at that. 


For the first 30 months ot the Underwood tariff (from October 
4. 1913. to March, 1916) imports for consumption amounted to 


|| $4,638,548,428, as compared with $4,209,711,297 of imports for 


the last 30 months of the Payne-Aldrich tariff (from April 1, 


1911, to October 3, 1914). This is an increase of 8423. 832.131 in 


* f 
— 
6— . ee carer me =| tarfff, 10 months of which were under peace conditions and 20 
months under Eurapean war conditions. 


imports of foreign merchandise entered and consumed in the 
United States during the first 30 months of the Underwood 


The monthly average of ‘imports during the first 30 months of 


the Underwood tariff was $154,450,000, as compared with a 
monthly average of $140,324,000 of imports during the last 30 
months of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. In other words, there has 


been an average monthly increase ef $14,126,000 of imports since 
the passage of the Underwood tariff 80 months ago. 
DUTIES. 

Revenue collected from imports during the first 30 months of 
the Underwood tariff amounted to $553,244,785, or a monthly 
average of $18,430,000, as compared with $777,981,365 of revenue 
collected during the last 40 months of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 
or a monthly average of $25,932,712. This makes a decrease of 


|'$224;736,580 in the revenues from imports during the first 30 


months of the Underwood tariff, or a monthly decrease of 
$7,500,000. 

The average ad valorem rate of duty on total imports during 
the first 30 months of the Underwood tariff was 11.92 per cent, 
as compared with 18.46 per cent during the last 30 months of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff. This is a reduction of 35.48 per cent in 
the average ad valorem rate of duty by the Underwood tariff. 

REVENUE POWER OF UNDERWOOD TARIFF, 

The nonrevenue-producing power of the Underwood tariff is 
better shown in the following comparisons: 

During the first quarter—October to December, 1913—of the 
Underwood tariff imports amounted to $497,871,162 ; duties -col- 
ected, $65,274,599, at an average rate of 18.11 per cent. For 
the quarter April to June, 1911, which was the dow record of 
imports under the Payne-Aldrich tariff, imports amounted to 
‘$860,791,662; duties collected, $72,191,596, at an average rate of 
20.01 per cent. 

The low record of imports during the European war period 
was for the quarter October to December, 1914, when imports 
amounted to $376,407,3380; duties collected, $47,535,858, at an 
average rate of 12.63 per cent. The high record of imports under 
the Underwood tariff was during the war period January to 
March, 1916, when imports amounted to $585,562,106; duties col- 
lected, $56,102,006, at an average rate of 9.58 per cent. 
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Thus it will be seen that the trouble with the Democratic tariff 
from a revenue standpoint is on account of the low rates of duty, 
as at no time during the high record of imports under that tariff 
has the revenue collected been anywhere near equal to the rev- 
nue collected by the protective rates of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
during the low record of imports under that tariff, 

Imports into the United States for consumption and duties collected 
Ur during the first so months of the Underwood tariff and the 
Tast 30 months of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 

BY QUARTERS. 


Payne-Aldrich tariff: Per cent. 
April to June, rit ee $360, 791,662 | $72, 191, 596 20.01 
July to September, 1911. 374,925,699 | 74, 561, 227 19.80 
ober to Decem! 1911 398, 115, 546 72, 834,125 18.30 
January to March, 1912... 244.00] 80, 820, 390 18.81 
‘April to June, 1912... . 437,937,621 | 76,683,625 17.51 
J if to Pepepe 1912.... 448, 695, 780 85, 217, 730 19,00 
ay 2 8 l . 18:46 
Ae June W wesa] i:i 
uty 900, 2 . 
— 
. eace 
October to December, 1913 497, 871,162 | 65,274, 509 13.11 
January to March, 1914 7. 484,505,591 | 00, 457, 102 13.72 
‘April to June, 1914 3. 482, 516,317 | 63, 608, 916 13.18 
European war period 
July to September, 19144...........-] 428,061,797 | 88, 437, 264 13.65 
October to December, 1914 376, 407,330 | 47, 535, 858 12.63 
J to 1 401, 475, 701 51,017,977 1271 
April to June, 1915..... 441, 452 955, 743 11.07 
July to September, isis 444, 589,961 | 40, 107, 276 10.37 
ber to December, 19 490,111,911 | 49, 750, 044 10.15 
January to 1916... 585, 562,106 | 80, 102, 006 9.58 


1 Dur „7000 
2 months and . of wool, sugar, and molasses 
for the full 3 months (October to Jo 


the Pa: 


3 During this peri Aldrich rates were in effect on sugar and molasses 
„ and Fe 


‘Dorks this peri Tee inde eck DeO e 


merc 8 
4 July, 1914, was under peace conditions, as the European war began Aug. 1, 1914, 
THIRTY MONTHS’ SUMMARY. 


Tota for period 


Month! 
Average ra 
cent 


average 
ol duty, per 


EMERGENCY OR “ WAR TAXES.” 


The Democrats were getting alarmed at the condition of the 
Federal Treasury as a result of their tariff—that is, the failure 


Total additional or surtax 
Accepted offers in compromise, etc... 


Total individual income ta 
1 This column is for 10 months only, 


of the customs and income-tax provisions of their law of October 
8, 1913, to produce revenue. As a pretext for the falling off 
of revenue due to decreased importations on account of the 
European war, they decided upon the so-called “ war-tax” 
measure of October 22, 1914, to make up the deficiency in the 
85 7 81 that was caused by the low rates of the Underwood 

During the 20 months from October 22, 1914, to June 30, 
1916, that the so-called “ war-tax” law has been in operation 
the people of the United States have paid into the Federal 
Treasury $136,847,428, or a monthly average of $7,000,000, in 
order to compensate the leak at the customhouse. Here is 
where the taxes fell: 


E revenue, or “war taxes,” under Democratic law of Oct. 22, 
Bi pata al during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1915 pif 10 16. 


Items. 
Fiscal year 
1916. 


Dealers 
Total special taxes (tobacco).....cessesseess 


Bankers... ..---: eee 4,228, 342. 37 
ET 224,074.62 
Pawnbrokers......... weal 121, 781. 69 
Commercial brokers. ... srg the 

Commission merchants -sss 770.0 

8 8 
1 FT. ; — — — 
Bowling alleys and billiard rooms > 


Total special taxes (bankers, ote.) 
Total of all special taxes etessccuccss 
STAMP TAXES. 


Schedule A. Documentary, eto enen 


Schedule B. Perfumery, cosmetics, ete.......... Sa 


20,494,474. 75 


2, 961, 490. 59 24.692. 160. 9 


4,082, 160. 99 


1 From Oct. 22, 1914, to June 30, 1915 ( months 9 days). 

iReport of Fv, Rar of 3 85 1916. 

INCOMD TAXES. ; 

It is interesting to know how the income-tax law is working. 
The following table shows the number of individuals and the 
amount of tax they have paid under the Democratic law of 
October 8, 1913: 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX. 
Individual income-taz receipts, number of taxpayers, and rate of tax under provisions of the Democratic law of Oct. 3, 1913, during the fiscal years ended June 20, 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
[Receipts for the fiscal years are based on the returns made during the calendar years 1913, 1914, and 1915.} 


Tax collected. 


4, 106, 673.36 71 

2,500, 890. 33 -94 

2,102, 927.01 3, 623, 472.62 

„ * -55 }, 936, 15 

3,328, 423.78 „393, 858.64 
’ 


6, 439, 004. 54 


43, 764, 657.97 
183; 159.38 


41, 046, 162. 09 


2 Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Aug. 1, 1916. 
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INCOME TAX. 


Income taz reecipts collected during the last three fiscal years of Republican administration and the first three fiscal years of the present 
Democratic administration, 


[Source: Reports of U. S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue.] 


| Republican adminis- | Democratie adminis- 
tration. tration. 


Income tax. 
Fiscal Fiscal 
year. Tax collected. year. Tax collected. 
PU ⁰ UU ³ðAWQ»QAAA³· · ˙ ům ·˙·—¹ u AEAN A m 1911 2 $43, 127, 739. 89 
1912 i 1915 39,144, 531. 71 
1913 000, 299.84 |3 1916 | 5, 972, 720. 88 
e . A aa 1911 |... --| 1914 [ 28, 253,584. 
= 1912 41, 046, 162.09 
1913 67, 943, 594. 63 
E E . ANTA AR T ⁵— NE 1911 271,381, 274.74 
1912 80, 190, 693. 80 
1913 124, 916, 315.51 


t Does not include income tax collected from railroads in Alaska (under law of July 18, 1914) during the fiscal years 1915 and 1916. The amounts collected during those 
5 4 42 follows: $14,065.06 for 1915, and $20,937.10 for 1916. receipts from this source are treated as a special fund and are paid over to the treasurer of the Terri- 
oy, Ineludes 810,671,077. 22 collected from the Republican tion excise tax, 
2 of of Interna] Revenue, Aug. 1, 1916. 


WATCHES. 
The imports of watches into the United States under the Republican and Democratic tariffs were as follows: 


Imports of watch movements, cases and parts of watches (less dials) under Payne law, watches com „ movements, cases and parts of watches (less dials) under Underwood 
law, during quarters ending as follows: 


1 First quarter in 1913 under Underwood law. 
IMPORTS OF WATCHES AND PARTS, CASES AND PARTS (LESS DIALS), BY MONTHS. 


Underwood 


Payne-Aldrich | Payne-Aldrich 
law, law, 1916. 


1912. w, 1913, 


00 $227, 223. 00 
00 250, 018. 00 248, 162.00 
00 317,329. 00 301, 669. 00 
00 289, 185. 00 „587. 00 
00 272,193. 00 „650. 00 
00 236, 487.00 , 374, 00 
00 . A POA 
00 r ß . 
nyweene , 685. 00 129, 281. 00 . 
3 342.00 246,339. . 0 een 
November 314, 00 h AAA TEA EE 2 
December 354, 415. 00 F ˙ AA ai 
AS ebe e 00 3, 157, 259. 00 1, 748, 701. 00 


DUMPING. =e 88 oem: ay San - cut = enn eer . 7 per fer of sale 
value, advan y the e to enable uction to be ca: on, has 
We must not underrate the dangers to which we are likély | been reduced. In tbe campaign for — — factories and workshops 
to be exposed at most any time. I quote a Stockholm corre- | are being standardized and specialized. Where two shops in a given 
ndent’s letter printed in the London Times: area formerly produced indiscriminately two classes of s, one fac- 
spo p 7 : tory has now taken over altogether one class and the other factory 
From reliable 3 recently back from Germany I have received | the other class. Sometimes machinery has been exchanged. The Berlin 
further facts as to the great dumping plan under which Germany, by | ready-made clothing and underclothing manufacturers are also prepar- 
exporting vast quantities of cheap goods now ready, is to pay for raw | ing. West Russia is the proposed dumping ground for men's ready- 
materials and to regain at a bound her lost markets. made clothes. 

The dumping organizations are not complete, and the question is In general, the dump preparations work efficiently, and there is no 
being considered of quickly buying up tonnage when 7 grees comes. In doubt that neutral States and, if they allow it, enemy States will be 
Westphalia, Saxony, and Bavaria are being form manufacturers’ | badly hit by German competition, especially if, as Germans themselyes 
anso Hois ot s aew mei roa on —— — SP pe pr aes a pre predict, a period of industrial dep on follows the war. 
vent ex ve uction of some ucts or insufficient production o x 
others. They Pl aiso -ruie certain technical questions and questions I quote from the Economist: 
of salability arising out of the changing public taste. It will be seen that price cutting and 6 countries In 

The south German toy manufacturers expect an enormous demand | their own markets, and in world markets as well, is the chief foundation 
for toys after the war. ‘The Nuremburg wood-pulp toy makers are | of the German plan. ‘This means that prices will be cut to the bone in 


making British soldiers,“ and they are also preparing to invade the | the domestic market and alike for ＋ purposes. It means that no 


Russian market with Russian pulp soldiers, ga, sentry boxes, and | American antidumping law wil) meet the case. No antidumping law can 
even “Ilya Mourometz” aeroplanes. The manufacturers declare that | prevent the invoicing of . at the same values that prevail in the 
Russia, in order to restore her credit, must resume selling wheat to | country of production. hen a foreign country sells for export at 
Germany, and that she must take in return whatever s Germany poo no lower than those which prevail in the wholesale market at 
chooses to sell her, ome, that is not “dumping,” and no law that the United States 

Some banks (really acting for the State) question the salability of | Congress can pass will make it “ dumping.” To reduce prices in the 
certain goods specially produced for dumping. The manufacturers | domestic market and sell to outsiders at the same prices is a perfectly 
replied that the price, not the public taste, dictates the fashion, and | legitimate transaction. Beyond question cut prices will be the policy, 

able at specially low dump prices they will auto- | not alone in Germany, but of all the industrial nations after the war 


matically become popular. ended. Every one of them can and will mark down their domestic 

Makers of optical, surgical instruments, electrical machinery, and prices to a point where the Underwood free-trade tariff will be power- 
machine tools are all working 5 he amount of dump goods | less to prevent the flooding of this country with goods so low in price 
which is considered necessa is distributed for uction among as to take the American markets away m American labor and in- 


different factories on lines which insure economy and division of labor. ! dustry. In the face of such a prospect the antidumping legislation 


He and ess. 
The London Times comments upon the report from Stockholm as 


follows: 
new in this, for in every- 


= Though there is no telligent 2 
where ought to have known how Germany is preparing to food all mar- 


with manufactured goods at less than cost in order to get quick 
cash and to ‘break down new industries in the United States and else- 


poring for protective tar 
to adopt the Fag pee! po. 
— is so vitally in need of a protective shield as the United States. Piece 


most in need of an yt aren agama babi tariff to take the place of the 
existing low tariff and no 

Another illustration of the way in which American trade is 
likely to be hemmed in on every side, and how our manufacturers 
are apt to suffer severely from the action of foreign Govern- 
ments, is found in a list of articles the importation of which 
into Great Britain, except under special license, has been en- 
tirely prohibited. I have already referred to the Lufkin Rule 
Co., but American manufacturers are continually encountering a 


similar condition of exclusion whenever they attempt to export | 


certain articles. 

The following rather comprehensive list of articles the im- 
portation of which into Great Britain, except under the restric- 
tions cited, has been prohibited is most illuminating: 


ARTICLES THE IMPORTATION OF WHICH INTO GREAT BRITAIN, EXCEPT 
UNDER SPECIAL LICENSE, HAS BEEN PROHIBITED, 


$ ‘tually | 
Acids: Fatty (unless en route for the United Kingdom or ac | cigarettes). 


purchased on or before Mar. 24, 1916). 
and sausage skins. 
Brooms and brusi 
Cement (unless en route for the United Kingdom or actually pur- 
—— on —— Datore Mar. 24. —— 3 EAR (amt 
ina, earthenware, and pottery, excluding mne ware | ess 
en route for the United Kingdom 


hosi 


cotton manufa excepting ery 
or actually pur- 


) s | 
Note i: Knitted cotton underwear not prohibited importation into | 


the Uni ` om. 8 
ja Note, o). Binding cloth, if it is in the form of cotton piece goods, 
pro. a 
‘lowers: Bulbs, flower roots, plants, trees, and shrubs. 
Fruits: Bottled, canned, and ed (except currants). 
Note (a). Prohibition not applicable to fruits the product of any 
British dominion, colony, ee or protectorate. 


Note 255 Fresh fruit not included in prohibition. 
Note (c). One-half quantities received 1915 may be exported, and 
there be no on to the landing of fruit en route or paid for 


on z 
Note (d). Beginn October B1 licenses will be granted for importar- 
tion 50 no cent —— ‘bottled, dried, and preserved fruit imported 


or cartridge making, cartridges, cases, hammers, horse clippers, jacks, 
small 5 percussfon-cap shells, goos pulleys and blocks, scythes 


and 3 shears, ers, tools carpenters, coopers, masons, 
and ship ts, tren struts, brass or copper tubes. 
Horns an 
Ice. 
Ivory. 
Motor cars: Automobiles and automobile chassis, motorcycles, and’ 
ries of automobiles and motorcycles other tires 


and accesso! 
Paith the exception of automoviles, chassis, and parts and accessories 
of automobiles which are at present exempt from rt duty). 
Note ta). Tbe following motor vehicles are exempt from 
the law December 23, 1 si 
satisfaction of the commissioners of customs and excise to 
structed and adapted for use and intended to be used solely as motor 
omnibuses or motor ambulances or In connection with the conveyance 
O ie gee te .... ̃ ˙˖— AEN local 
ority, as fire en or otherwise, for the purpose of thelr fire- 
brigade service, and ssis, component and accessories which are 
80 proved to be intended to be used 80 ‘for any such mot 
Note (a-1). Motor cars, chassis, parts and 
such as were ‘exempted from previous probibition. 
ed — goods were en route or paid 


y be 
for 6 commercia: vehicles already in United Kingdom 
Musical instruments: Musical instrum 
pianolas, and other similar instruments, and accessori 
Oil cloth (unless en route for the United Kingdom or actually pur- 
chased on or before Mur. 24, 
: All materials for 


ings, printed or —.— paper. 
rd, milibourd, and 5 board, unenumerated and articles 
of paper, including boxes and cartons of paper or cardboard,” 
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contemplated by the free-trade administration and Congress would be 
mendered fut worth!) 


manufactured or unmanufac 


or actually purchased on or before 


3 sandalwood. 
| amboyna, 


Note (a). Special committee appointed to license * rg importa- 

tions of paper and paper-making materials—serr 7. ohn Singleton 

— Central House, Kingsway, London. Committee will give or 

withhold licenses tm such manner as to reduce imports by one-third, at- 

taching to licenses such vonditions “as wes may think desirable with 

object of 5 3 of supplies and that the price charged to 
e a fair one,” 


“Note. (b) Consi 

‘vote . Consignments of paper actually shipped before March 
1916, will admitted without formality but not consignments then = 
route to seaboard or waiting at port of shipment. 

Note (c). Royal commission on paper has given positive assurances 
to shipping companies in London that no delay whatever will arise in 
discharging any such material that arrives in beats from the United 
States, even where no license has been granted by the commission. 
This ruling indicates the intention not to apply restriction order for the 
PPNote (a). Limited quantities ef be im 

ote 8 uantities o may be rted und 
license after October 31, 1916. 898700 X; abit ke dete 

Note (e). Any paper arriving in the United Kingdom on or after 
March 1, 1916, requires a license before it can be cleared by the customs 
and delivered to the consignees. Licenses us a vule, nted on 
the basis of two-thirds of last year's importation, but no definite guar- 


antee can be given. 
paoa publications exceeding 16 pages in length 


Periodicals: All 
otherwise single copies through the post, 
ote (a). Paper commission for restricting 3 has Issued 
rules providing that from March 1, 1916, licenses may be granted to 
per makers to import two-thirds of weight of imported materials that 
hey consumed in ndard year 1914; to importers of o Import 
two-thirds of weight of paper which they imported in 1914. Where any 
paper maker has on March 1, 1916, large stock of materials, commission 
may treat such stock as part of the two-thirds supply. 
Note (h). Books bound and unbound, including printed sheets in- 
bares to be bound, are exempt from prohibition. 


ne cas en route for the United Kingdom or actually purchased 
„CCC 
rits: rits and strong water ds except brandy and rum, 
Ptaren. extrine, farina, and to flour.) ~~ t 
Note (a). Starch, dextrine, far and potato flour may be imported 
the issuance of general license permitting their importation. 
Stones and slates. 


Tobacco: Mannfactured and unmanufactured (including cigars and 


Note (a). Tobaceo — committee gives notice that consignments 

ured dispatched from place of origin on 

or before piacai 4 15, 1916, may be imported on production of bills ot 

lading or railroad reccipts 83 date of dispatch, Habana cigars 
shipped on or before March 48. 1916, from Cuba may be Imported. 

Note hoa Board of trade withdraws proposal to grant licenses for 
importation tobaeco purchased before February 15, but p red to 
grant licenses for importation between June 1, 1916, and May 31, 1917, 
of tobacco for home consumption not exceeding one-third of quantity 
imported for home consumption in calendar poe 1915. Quantity im- 

rted for home consumption in 1915 was 124,458,173 pounds. Stock in 

nd here on April 13 was 251,829,000 pounds. 

Toys, games, playing cards (unless en route for the United Kingdom 
or actually purchased on or before March 24, 1916), 

Vegetables and pickles: Canned, bottled, dried, and preserved vege- 
tables and pickles. 

Vegetable moss litter. 

Wood: Furniture, furniture wood, beech, birch, eim, and oak woods, 
hardwood and venecrs (except pine, fir, mi gre teak, ash, or wain 
pit props or pitwood, sleepers or staves), manufactured Joinery an 
other wood manufactures except lacquered wares; Daskets and basket 


ware, excluding ‘bamboo. 
The following are itten importation: Beefwood, boxwood, dog- 
ory, Jancewood, lignum vite, padouk, sabicu, and 


wood, grecnheart, hi 
‘The following are regarded as proNibited : Acacia or locust tree, alerce, 
base, blackwood, blackbutt, cedar, cocobole, cocus, cochinella, 
‘ebony (not bein green ebony. gauicum gum, ironwood or iron bark, 
jarrah, juniper, karri, Kingwood, letterwood, mahogany, maple, mara- 
eauba, New Zealand, olive, partridge, plane, purple, rose, Maria, 
satinwood, snake, speckled, sweet, tulip, walnut, white (American), 
zebra, and sanders (white or yellow). 

Note A.—Consiguments of furniture wood, hardwoods, and veneers 
dispatched on or before February 15, 1916, may be imported on pro- 
duction of bills of eg Pye railroad receipts showing date of dispatch. 

Nore B.—Licenses will be granted for the importation of furniture, 
manufactured joinery and other wood manufactures, baskets and bas- 
ket ware, beech, birch, cim, and oak woods which were en route to the 
United Kingdom or actually chased on or before March 24, 1916. 

orsted manniactures of all kinds, except yarns. (Unzess 
en route for the United Kingdom or actually purchased on or before 
March 24, 1916.) 

Machine tools: All machine ‘tools and parts thereof, including small 

tools. 


‘Leather manufactured goods (other than belting, boots, and shoes 
and gloves). 

Mat 

Manufactures of aluminum. 

Baths of metal. 


Stoves and ranges. 

Tollet articles containing glycerin. 

Wringers and mangles. 

Yeast: Licenses to import will be ted where goods were en route 
or paid for on date of proclamatlo une 27. Lirenses to import yeast 
up to halt amount ted 1915 will bo granted. 

Vacuum clenners: censes to Import will be granted where goods 
were en route or paid for on date of proclamation—June 27. 

admixtures prepared 


Cocaine: All preparations, saits, derivatives, or 
therefrom conta one-tenth per cent cocaine. 
ium.: — — * ulated or prepared for smoking, including any 
or semisol 


xture containing opum 
Airguns and rifles, 9 guns, carbines, and rifles. 
Oranges not produce of British Empire, except under license, 


1916. 
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NECESSITY FOR AN AMERICAN WOOL SUPPLY. 


Free wool has been a time-honored Democratic doctrine. 
During the campaign the Democratic orators talked themselyes 
hoarse for free wool; but when the party happens to get into 
power and the responsibility of legislation is placed upon them, 
they realize the fallacy of the doctrine, but are driven to put 
wool upon the free list because they have gone so far afield 


in clamoring for free wool. And yet now more than ever it 
begins to look as if we would have to rely upon ourselves for our 
supply of wool. 

The Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association, in view of 
the danger of a shortage in the wool supply, has actively urged 
the raising of sheep in the Eastern States. Literature has been 
sent out to the wool manufacturers demonstrating the needs of 
the situation and calling upon them for cooperation in promot- 
ing the movement, which promises to assume a national aspect, 
as interest in the subject has been awakened on all sides, The 
material being distributed to manufacturers and trade organi- 
zations includes the following table showing the decline of the 
production of wool in the United States: 


Production of wool in the Unitcd States, Pounds. 


— an ae ae a a en e ima me a t ae ae ae a i —Uä—ſ— 


Men prominent in the wool-manufacturing business have ap- 
proved the suggestion of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association. An American wool supply is recognized as an 
essential to national security. 

William M. Wood, president of the American Woolen Co., 
points out in a letter to the Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association that the supply of wool has fallen over 12 per cent 
in the seven years since 1909 and that the wool production of 
the world is decreasing. 

National prudence— 

He says— 
demands an immediate increase in the flock of the United States. The 
American jple need more sheep for food and clothing. In spite of 
the ä with which the cheap lands of the West have been taken 
up, there are still great areas in this country where sheep can be grown 
with a profit by the exercise of intelligence and perseverance. Sheep 
can be grown again in large numbers on the abandoned pastures of the 
New England and other Eastern States, All this is an essential-part 
of any patriotic national movement for preparedness. 

The letter from Mr. Wood to the Philadelphia Wool and Tex- 
tile Association has been sent also to Members of Congress, of 
State legislatures, and the Department of Agriculture. The 
letter in full is as follows: : 

Dran Sm: I would most earnestly commend to your attention the 
campaign of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association for , more 
shi and more wool.” Though the population of the United States is rap- 
idly 55 the number of 5 the amount of wool produced here 
are e off. In 1909, 328,000 pounds of wool were grown in this 
country; in 1915 only 288,000,000 pounds, a loss of 12 per cent in seven 
years. In the last fiscal year, out of a total of 591,015,495 pounds of 
woo] available for consumption in the United States, foreign wools rep- 
resented 300,000,006 pounds or more than one-half. 

Nor can we depend upon wool supplied from abroad, for the wool pro- 
duction of the whole world is decreasing. This world supply in 1915 
was estimated at 2,836.000,000 pounds. In 1914 the estimate was 
2,872,000,000 pounds; in 1913, 2,880,000,000; in 1912, 2,971,000,000. 
The great war has wholly cut off certain sources of supply, and made 
reliance on others most uncertain. Large numbers of sheep haye un- 
doubtedly been destroyed in the course of warfare. 

So critical is the situation that Great Britain, which controls nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s wool, is contemplating the imposition of an 
export duty on this indispensable raw material when bought by any but 
British purchasers. 

National produce demands an immediate increase in the flock of the 
United States, The American people need more sheep for food and cloth- 
ing. In spite of the rapidity with which the cheap lands of the West 
haye been taken up there are still great areas in this country where 
sheep can be grown with a profit, by the exercise of intelligence and 
perseverence. Sheep can be grown again in large numbers on the aban- 
doned pastures of the New England and other Eastern States. 

Australasia produces nearly three times as much wool as our own 
country, chiefly use in Australasia woolgrowing is a modern, systema- 
tized business and because all laws are made to favor it and worthless 
dogs are not allowed to harry and murder valuable flocks. National 
and State governments with us have done much to encourage their 
proper due. There is urgent need of a searching inves tion of the 
whole question by National and State authorities. May I not ask you 
to take up the subject and do pa share, to the end that there may be 
more fi and more wool for the American poeple 

All this is an essential part of any patriotic national movement for 
preparedness, for the position in which this country would find itself in 
war—dependent on foreign sources for more than half its wool—is 
appalling to contemplate, 

Very truly yours, Wa. M. Woop, President, 

We learned from London on August 4 that the wool com- 
mittee of the British War Department had decided to allow no 
exports of wool to the United States, neither merino, crossbred, 
nor English fleeces. It is true that we have still South America 
from which to draw the supplies which we must always import 


to patch out our inadequate raw wool production in order to take 
care of our wool industry, even in a normal manufacturing 
period, but with the English embargo in force we will be seriously 
crippled in our supply of raw wool in quantity as well as in 
character. 

The Indian government has put an embargo upon the exporta- 
eee raw wool, except to England, for six months from April 

, 1916. 

It is interesting to note some of the articles subject to embargo 
as printed from time to time in the commerce reports. We note 
that the British War Department has issued the following memo- 
randum containing the regulations regarding the exportation of 
wool, manufactures of wool, and so forth, at present in force 
in the United Kingdom. The exportation of khaki woolen or 
worsted cloth, or a mixture thereof with any other fiber, except 
under license, is prohibited to all destinations. The exporta- 
tion of the following goods, except under license, is prohibited 
to all destinations abroad other than British possessions and 
protectorates. Wool and hair of all kinds, pure and mixed, or 
mixed with any other fiber or in the form of tops, noils, wastes, 
rags, shoddy, and mungo applicable to other uses than manure, 
pulled or not, yarns, jerseys, cardigan jackets, gloves, socks, 
and men’s underwear of all kinds. 

We further learn that at the so-called “off season” wool 
sales which were held in Sydney during the week ending June 
17 and in Melbourne during the week ending June 24 an export 
embargo was enforced against shipment to countries other than 
Great Britain and its allies. We are informed that local repre- 
sentatives of the Textile Alliance and local wool firms which 
sell to American buyers are hopeful that the embargo against 
neutral countries will be relaxed when the demands of the allied 
countries are somewhat satisfied. American buyers are always 
welcomed in Australia because their competition holds up prices. 
No official prediction concerning the duration of the embargo is 
possible in Australia because the policy is largely determined by 
instructions from the imperial Government. 8 

It is very desirable from the viewpoint of the United States 
that this embargo be raised before the principal wool sales start 
in September. This is of concern to American purchasers of 
raw wool. It also is an important factor in the shipping situa- 
tion, because an absence of return freights to the United States 
would either increase freight rates to Australia or cause vessels 
to be taken off the route. It is finally important in reference to 
the exchange situation, particularly if we desire to inaugurate 
more satisfactory dollar exchange. Since there is an embargo 
against the export of gold from Australia, a fairly even balance 
of imports and exports between the United States and Australia 
is necessary if settlements are to be arranged without constant 
dependence upon London. 

Then we have the Russian embargo and export regulations. 
A Russian decree of May 4 codifies all embargo lists and re- 
strictions on export issued before that date. By decrees of 
May 23, June 5, June 6, and June 12 additional articles have 
been placed under complete or partial embargo. Among the 
articles to which the embargo applies and the exportation of 
which by way of all frontiers of the Empire is prohibited are 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, lentils, buckwheat, millet, peas, beans, 
kidney beans, rice, tomatoes, onions, potatoes, cabbages, beets, 
dried vegetables, flour and grits, macaroni, tea, sugar, pepper, 
salt, butter, animal fat, meats of all kinds (except bacon), 
canned goods, cattle and hogs, hay and straw, tobacco (except 
cigars and cigarettes), sailcloth and khaki, dressed and un- 
dressed hides and skins—namely, ox, bull, cow, camel, buffalo, 
horse, and ass hides, and calf and pig skins—platinum, copper, 
and brass in the form of metal, scrap, or manufactures. And 
so on with a list of other articles, together with stringent ex- 
port regulations concerning applications for authorization to 
export products placed upon the embargo list. It is to be noted 
that among the other articles the exportation of which is pro- 
hibited is wool. 

By decree of August 24, 1915, the exportation of the follow- 
ing products from Spain has been prohibited: Hemp of various 
kinds, wool and cotton waste, ammoniac, refined plumbago, 
tungsten, superphosphates of lime and other mineral fertiliz- 
ers, charcoal, and beet seeds. 

And so I could go on and mention many other instances of 
articles subject to partial or complete embargo, restricted by the 
most stringent regulations concerning their importations to 
neutral countries. The American consulates are continually 
sending information to our State Department of additional 
articles of exportation the exportation of which to all destina- 
tions is prohibited, such as the information contained in the 
telegram from the American consul general at London, Novem- 
ber 4, 1915, stating that the exportation of aluminum and its 
alloys and manufactures thereof has been prohibited, cinchona 
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bark, quinine and its salts, metal cylinders, such as those for 
compressed oxygen or hydrogen. 

From the same consulate, on November 26, 1915, we are in- 
formed that the exportation of cotton wadding, cotton wool, 
and iron ore of all descriptions to all destinations has been 
prohibited. 

On December 14, 1915, from the same consulate a telegram 
was received stating that the exportation of magnesite, caustic 
or lightly calcined, and dead-burnt magnesite has been pro- 
hibited to all destinations and the exportation of beeswax to all 
destinations except British possessions. Coal of all kinds and 
coke come under a similar prohibition. 

On December 22 from the same consulate the information was 
telegraphed that the exportation of hematite pig irou and of 
iron and steel smelting scrap had been prohibited to all destina- 
tions and the exportation of the following products to all desti- 
nations other than British possessions had been forbidden: 
Bichromate of soda, bladders, casings and sausage skin, colchi- 
cum and its preparations, solid-drawn steel tubes, and wireless 
telegraph apparatus. 

Of course these embargoes and the notices of contraband are 
subject to change from time to time, but the general tendency 
is toward a restriction, j 

Denmark has placed an embargo prohibiting the exportation 
of lard and clover seed. France prohibits the exportation of 
flax, raw, stripped, and combed, tow and thread; hemp, hackled 
or stripped and combed, tow and thread; seeds for sowing and 
other seeds, an embargo of vital interest to American seed 
growers. 

A further French decree places on the embargo list lenses for 
eyeglasses and optical instruments for observation, surveying, 
and optional purposes, 

Germany has placed an embargo upon dyestuffs and colors, 
which has recently been relaxed in favor of a prominent German 
firm, to which has been granted permission to resume the ship- 
ment of enamel colors to the United States, the usual guaranties 
against reexportation being required. 

Italy has modified its embargo In some respects. Norway has 
placed an embargo on copper and brass plates, bars, bolts, spikes, 
nails, pipes, and foundry pieces. Also upon instruments and 
material for medical, surgical, dental, and veterinary use; im- 
ported oil of turpentine. 

Sweden has forbidden the exportation of wool. The British 
Government has prohibited the exportation of tin to other than 
British ports. 

And not only is the embargo placed upon exportations, but even 
upon importations, as in the instance cited by Hon. Josera W. 
Fonbxxx of the ense of the Lufkin Rule Co., manufacturing tapes 
and rules. It appears that the English manufacturers can sup- 
ply all of the tapes and rules that are needed in the country, con- 
sequently the American manufacturer is shut out of the market. 

All these conditions and complications persuade us as never 
before in the history of the country of the necessity of adequate 
protective duties to render us industrially independent, and 
above all industrially prepared. Where wonld we be to-day if 
we had not under a succession of protective tariffs built up our 
diversified industries throughout the country, so that we have 
been to a very large extent and in a substantial way independent 
of Europe during the European war? 

RAILROAD POLITICAL CAMPAIGN ADVERTISING. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, a matter came 
to my notice a day or two ago which I think is most flagrant, and 
I feel that the Senate of the United States and the people of 
this country should be apprised of it. The railroads of this 
country are common carriers, and they run across our country 
by right of charters which have been granted to them by the 
people of the land. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to me to present a privileged report? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I shall not take three minutes. 
I prefer that the Senator should wait, 

The railroads of this country are in no sense private cor- 
porations, but they are permitted to carry on their traffic and 
business through the grace of the people. I believe the rail- 
roads have no right to use their roads or any of their belongings 
in behalf of any particular political party. 

Mr. President, while traveling on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from Newark to the Capital a day or two ago I went into 
the dining car. There I was handed the menu card which I 
hold in my hand, This card was by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., authorized to be printed. Let me read it: 

Restaurant car service, Pennsylvania Railroad—Dinner— 

Then it goes on— 

Little neck clams, 25 cents; braised ox joints with noodles, 50 cents 

And so forth. 


Then upon the card, conspicuously displayed, appears the 
following: 

REGULATE THE RAILROADS CONSTRUCTIVELY. 

We must rescue our Instrumentalities of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, our transportation facilities, from uncertainty and confusion, 
We must show that we know how to protect the public without destroy- 
ing or crippling our productive energies.—Hon, Charles E. Hughes, 

I insist that this is a most infamous abuse. As I have said, 
the railroads are public carriers, and they have no right to use 
their service, either in the dining car, in the parlor car, or in 
any other car, for the purpose of pressing any particular propa- 
ganda, This makes, to my mind, as it must to that of every 
other Senator, a complete connection between the railroads— 
particularly the Pennsylvania Railroad—and the Republican 
Party. It is using its great highways for partisan purposes, 
To my mind it is a crying wrong. I want to make such a 
eer of insidious advertising a crime against the laws of the 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
358750 pen to 1 

r. MARTINE of New Jersey. For what purpose? 

Mr. NELSON. Merely for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON, May not the language on the menu card, which 
the Senator from New Jersey has read, be, placed there for the 
2 of giving their customers better appetites for their 

ners 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not think it gives their 
customers any better appetites. It might make sharper and more 
acute the appetite of the Senator from Minnesota, but I think as 
to the average man it would be more apt to retard digestion or 
cause acute indigestion to read this miserable little effusion 
which is printed on the menu card. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from New Jersey permit 
an inguiry? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am acquainted with a number of the offi- 
cials of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and I really feel consider- 
able confidence that I might get them to print an extract from 
one of the Senator’s speeches on their menu card. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will never ask the Senator 
to try to do that. 

Mr, President, I say this is a most abominable and atrocious 
abuse, These railroads are prostituting to political and par- 
tisan purposes the privileges which they have, This is clearly 
a case of a contribution to the Republican campaign fund, It 
costs something, and somebody must pay for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Jersey permit me to ask a question right there? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Is that the same railroad as to which 
I am informed in the recent investigation it was shown that it 
does its own printing, and that the head of the printing depart- 
)))). 

ce 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is doubtless true; I do 
not know anything about it; but I do say that this Is a grave 
abuse. I can not imagine a great corporation prostituting the 
great privileges it has for running across the country, ramifying 
its roads in every direction, and being granted a thousand 
privileges, utilizing a menu card, that must stare in the face 
every man who wants to get a mouthful to eat on their trains 
in order to present their own political dogmas. It is really 
ridiculous and contemptible, 

They should put on their menu card more of the effusions of 
Mr. Hughes, such as— } 

We are traveling through a fool’s paradise. Hon. Charles E. Hughes. 

Peeled muscat grapes, cents. 

What a miserable farce and contemptible humbug and burning 
wrong and outrage it is! 

Mr. President, it was my hope that the proposition which 
was embodied in the bill of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], which was recently before the Senate, might be passed 
and that we might in some way frame some feature or amend- 
ment of the bill which would make a repetition of this miser- 
able and contemptible method of campaigning utterly impossible, 
or put it under a very severe penalty. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 

permit me one word? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I am informed, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Mr. Rea, is a Democrat. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not care what he is. 

Mr. PENROSE. And that he voted for Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not care what he is. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am also informed that three-fourths of the 
officials and employees of that road are Democrats, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not believe that, for a 
great part of them come from Pennsylvania. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I report from the Committee on 
Appropriations without amendment the House concurrent resolu- 
tion (No. 60) which I send to the desk. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration, . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution reported by the 
Senator from Florida will be read. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring). 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the present session of the Congress 
by adjourning their respective Houses on the Sch day of September, 
1016, at 10 o'clock antemeridian, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. STERLING. I move to amend the resolution by changing 
the hour of final adjournment from 10 o'clock to 11.30 o'clock. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the resolution. 

The resolution was concurred in, 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING, 


Mr. KERN. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Indiana will be read. £ 

The resolution (S. Res. 274) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bour of daily meeting of tbe Senate be 12 o'clock 
meridian until otberwise ordered, and that the order heretofore made 
fixing hours for daily meetings and adjournments be vacated. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. KERN submitted a resolution (S. Res. 275), which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointes by the 
Vice President to join a similar committee . the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that the two Houses, having completed the business pf the 
present session, are ready to adjourn, unless the President has some 
other communication to make to them. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Kern and Mr. Smoor 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


Y LANDS IN MONTANA. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 742, Senate bill 6670. It 
permits the State of Montana to select other land in lieu of 
land in the Huntley irrigation project. The bill is recommended 
by the Interior Department, and there is no objection to it, I 
think, from any quarter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the request of the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for the immediate consideration of Senate 
bill 6670, permitting Montana to select lieu lands for a section 
of land which is in the Huntley irrigation project. There is no 
objection to it, I take it, and the Secretary of the Interior 


recommends It. 
Is there objection to the present 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? : 

Mr. SMOOT. One moment. I want to see what the bill is 
[A pause.] I have no objection to it, although I thought the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] did not want to pass any 
bills at this session of Congress and did not want any help from 
any other Senator. 

Mr, OWEN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 6670) authorizing the 
State of Montana to select other lands in lieu of lands in section 
16, township 2 north, range 80 east, within the limits of the 
Huntley irrigation project and the ceded portion of Crow Indian 
Reservation in said State. It authorizes the State of Montana to 
select, in lieu of lands in section 16, township 2 north, range 
80 east, within the limits of the lands withdrawn for the Hunt- 
ley irrigation project and formerly within the ceded portion of 
the Crow Indian Reservation in said State, other unappro- 
printed surveyed nonmineral public lands of equal area situated 
within the limits of that State in the manner provided in the 
act approved February 28, 1891 (26 U. S. Stat. L., 796), entitled 
“An act to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States providing for the selection of lands for 
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educational purposes in lieu of those appropriated for other 
purposes; but such selection of lands by the State shall be a 
waiver of its rights to the lands in section 16, and the homestead 
entries heretofore erroneously allowed for 2 portion of section 16 
shall become valid, subject to future compliance with the law 
applicable thereto. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JUDGE W. H. SAWTELLE. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, on the day before yes- 
terday there appeared in the Evening Star, of this city, some 
animadversions made in another body on the character of the 
judge of the United States district court for Arizona. The 
paper stated that the judge had been appointed through the in- 
strumentality of the Phelps-Dodge Co. Knowing as well as 
any living man knows how that judge was appointed, I want 
here to denounce the statement as absolutely untrue. 

Further than that, the insinuation was attempted to be made 
that that judge, acting under the influence that had appointed 
him, proceeded to dismiss certain indictments against agents 
and salesmen of the Phelps-Dodge Co. Anyone who has ever 
read or will read the indictment in that case and who will not 
come to the conclusion that Judge Sawtelle had to sustain the 
demurrer to the indictment, if he be a lawyer, had better quit 
early in his career and cease the effort to learn anything of the 
intricacies of the legal profession. The indictment ought to have 
been set aside, as it was set aside. 

I want here to say, although the character of Judge Sawtelle 
needs no defense at my hands or at the hands of any other man, 
that in all the United States and among all its judges, as high 
as they stand, there stands not one of cleaner mind, of purer 
heart, of greater courage, or with better knowledge of the law 
than does W. H. Sawtelle, who now presides over the United 
States district court in my State. He is a man without reproach; 
and this is the first time in his life, probably, when anywhere, 
under any circumstances, in private or in public, there has 
been a whisper against his name or an assault on his reputa- 
tion. No man stands higher anywhere, and I could not sit 
silent and allow such statements to go by without at least say- 
ing this much based on my personal knowledge and my long ac- 
quaintance with that splendid gentleman. I can not, however, 
forbear expression of the general regret that any political party 
should fiud its condition so desperate that the purest life, the 
highest motives, the most honorable conduct, will not avail to 
protect from calumny and slander when the use of these de- 
grading weapons are deemed necessary to political success. 
These slanders were not, in fact, so much aimed at the judge, 
but were used, regardless of his reputation, to cast blame on 
the administration by falsely challenging the motives which led 
to the appointment, If all this miserable stuff is as false as 
the insinuations cast against my neighbor and friend, the man 
who gave it circulation is beneath our further notice. I re- 
pent here what I said to the President when presenting Judge 
Sawtelle’s name for the position; that his integrity and courage 
were of such fiber that all the money in the State could not buy 
a decision of his, nor could any mob assemble large enough to 
scare him from the performance of his duty as God gave him to 
see it. 

TRANSFER OF ARMY OFFICERS TO ACTIVE LIST. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 729, being the bill (S. 6850) au- 
thorizing the transfer of certain retired Army officers to the 
active list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should Hke to ask the Senator 
from Texas to explain briefly just how far this bill goes and 
how many retired officers are affected by it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The bill makes four Army officers, who 
were retired under the Panama Canal act, eligible for restora- 
tion to the active list, provided they comply with the same re- 
3 that are usually enforced as to other officers of the 

my. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it affects only four retired officers? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Yes; and only makes them eligible for 
restoration to the active list provided they comply with the 
usual requirements. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not had an opportunity to read the 
bill, and so I inquire what rank under the bill do the officers 
take? ace they promoted when they are transferred to the 
active list y 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or do they go back to the active list 


with the rank which they would have had if there had been no 
promotions? 
Mr. SMOOT. That is what I want to know. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. There is a short statement in the report 
from the Secretary of War which I think will explain the 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the statement be read, because if the 
bill involves promotions, I certainly shall object to it. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Two things ought to attach to it. 
The officers should go back to their former status and they 
should not be given again the right to retire with a promotion. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the bill provides those two things, I have 
no objection to its consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If those two suggestions are met 
in the bill, I shall be able to vote for it, because it will give to 
the Government the services of these men as active officers with 
very little additional compensation. For a few hundred dollars 
we will transfer them from the list of retired officers to the list 
of active officers serving the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think in this instance only $750 a year is 
involved. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will ask the Secretary to read the letter 
from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the letter read. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The report might also be read, as it is 
yery short. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. If the Secretary would read the bill, 
sve would understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be better to read the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
z Washington, August 17, 1916. 
Hon. GEorGe E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate. 


Sie: Referring to bill S. 6850, which has been referred to the depart- 
ment for its views, I to inform you that I carefully examined the 
provisions of the bill, and there appears to be one objection, namely, that 
as the benefits of the Panama Canal act are continuing that the provi- 


di 
ity incurred in the line of duty.” 
al This added I Pe a fs approval of the act. 
Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 12, after the word “law,” to insert: 


And provided further, That any officer transferred to the active list 
under this act shall not again be entitled to the benefits of the Panama 
Canal act, described above, except when retired for age or for physical 
disability incurred in the line of duty. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That hereafter the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, within one year of the approval of this act, by and with 
the advice and consent of the te, to transfer to the active list of the 
Army any officer ander 50 years of age who may have been transferred 
heretofore from tlie active to the retired list of the Army under the act 
to provide for „ the services of certain officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Public Health Service for their services in connection with 
construction of the Panama Canal, and for other purposes, a 
March 4, 1915: Provided, That such officer shall be transferr 
rank and place on the active list which he would have had if he had 
not been retired, shall be carried as an additional number in the grade 
to which he may be transferred or at any time thereafter promoted, 
and shall be promoted on the same date as the officer next above him 
in rank, and shall be commissioned in the arm or de ment of the 
Army from whicb he was retired: Provided, further, That such officer 
stand a satisfactory medical examination, and when promoted shall 
stand the medical and professional examinations provided for by law: 
And provided further, That any officer transferred to the active list 
under this act shall not again be entitled to the benefits of the Panama 
Canal act described abore, aie when retired for age or for physical 
disability incurred in the line of duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is an amendment which I have 
heretofore suggested, and I will inquire if that amendment has 
been acted upon? If not, I offer it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The SECRETARY., On page 1, line 5, after the words “ to trans- 
fer,” it is proposed to insert the words “upon application.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit only those officers to be restored to the active list who 
desire to be restored. There are some officers who are quite 
yous whose services can be utilized and who will make appli- 
cation. 

Mr. BRADY. And with the amendment to the bill which has 
been agreed to, it complies with the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir. - 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


A. J. O'KEEFE, POSTMASTER. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr, President, I desire to make a very 
short statement in relation to nominations for postinasters dur- 
ing this session of Congress and the action taken thereon. I 
think it will be interesting. 

There have been 2,965 nominations for postmasters referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads during the first 
session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, all of which have been 
acted upon except 21, which have been held up under certain 
circumstances. Mr. President, in order to complete the list, I 
ask unanimous consent, as in open session, to confirm the nomi- 
nation I send to the desk. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary. A. J. O'Keefe, to be postmaster at Beach, 
N. Dak., in place of John M. Baer, resigned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the nomination is confirmed. The President 
will be notified, 


WATER SUPPLY OF BLACKHAWK, COLO. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask unanimous consent to take up House 
bill No. 11472, being Order of Business 778, to reserve certain 
lands and make them a part of the Pike National Forest, It is 
a bill proposing simply to add 800 acres of land to the Pike 
Forest Reserve to protect the water supply of Blackhawk, Colo. 
The people are very much interested in having it passed. 

Mr: BRADY. Has the bill met with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior? 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? . i 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Cotn- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all lands in the State of Colorado described 
as follows, to wit: Section 19 and section 30 in township 2 south, 
range 72 west, sixth principal base and meridian, be d the same are 


an 
hereby, reserved, sub, to all prior valid adverse rights, and made a 
part of and included in the Pike National Forest. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES DUFFY. 


` Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of order of business 768 (S. 4667), for the relicf 
of James Duffy. It is a private bill and a wholly meritorious 
one. It has been delayed a long time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was in 
line 5, after the word “soldiers,” to insert “their widows and 
dependent relatives,” so as to make the bill read: z 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws and 
the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows and dependent relatives, James Duffy, late of 
8 Twenty-fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a member of the above or- 
ganization on the Gth day of October, 1862: Provided, That no pay, 


-pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage 


of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, x 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have one more request to 
trespass on the generosity of the Senate, I ask for the immedi- 
ate consideration of Order of Business 725, being Senate bill 
6716, to provide for stock-watering privileges on certain unal- 
lotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. It is 
purely a local bill, approved by the Interior Department, and is 
intended to remedy a very bad situation of affairs in Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. MYERS. It was unanimously reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that, I will say to the 
Senator, but I have been asked by a Senator not to allow the 
bill to be considered in his absence. 

Mr. MYERS. Very well. Then I make a request for the in- 
definite postponement of two bills, This is purely formal, in 
order to clear the calendar, 

I move that Order of Business 677, Senate joint resolution 147, 
extending the provisions of the act approved June 16, 1898, be 
indefinitely postponed. It is one of my resolutions which was 
supplanted by a House bill, and It has no place on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
joint resolution will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. MYERS. I also move that Order of Business No. 473, 
House bill 10791, for the relief of the occupants of the Tuttle 
town site, be indefinitely postponed. It is in the same position, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that course 
will be taken. 

VESSEL “ GOLDEN GATE.” 


Mr. PHELAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 704, House bill 8816. authoriz- 
ing the Commissioner of Navigation to cause the sailing vessel 
Golden Gate to be registered as a vessel of the United States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I beg to tender a resolution on 
behalf of my colleague as to Order of Business 781, H. J. Res. 
282, authorizing the Postmaster General to provide the post- 
master at Springfield, Ill., with a special canceling die for the 
one hundredth anniversary of the admission of the State of 
Illinois into the Federal Union. The object of the resolution 
is to have made a special post-office stamp in connection with 
the commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of Illinois into the Union. It refers to a stamp for 
the post office at Springfield, III. I respectfully ask concur- 
rence in the resolution. It is similar to the resolution passed 
for the postmaster at Newark, N. J. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recollects that this reso- 
lution has already been passed, but if the Senator makes the 
request it can be passed again. 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time 
and passed. N 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to call 
up Senate resolution 264. This resolution went over, I think, 
the other day on the request of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Gattinaer]. It is the resolution referring to the execu“ 
tion of Sir Roger Casement. I should like to call it up. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 264) as follows: 

Resolved, That the State Department of the United States is hereby 
requested to convey to the Senate the exact date and hour that the 
Senate resolution regarding Sir Roger Casement's sentence of death was 
Placed in the hands of the British authorities. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to say 
with reference to that resolution, as I stated before, that it is 
currently rumored and generally believed that the resolution 
that was passed by this body with reference to the kindly Inter- 
vention of the President of the United States urging a stuy or 
a reprieve in the execution of Sir Roger Casement, through 
somebody's negligence or fault—I know not where or by whom 
did not reach the British authorities until after this martyr 
to the cause of liberty had been placed in his coffin and well 
sprinkled with quicklime, I feel, if that is true, that the public 
should know who is responsible and upon whom the blame 


rests. It seems impossible and almost unparalleled, after the 
advertisement and notoriety that was given, and the marvelous 
interest all over the United States and the world in this case, 
that after the United States Senate had passed the resolution 
anybody could have been so negligent and so slothful as to fail 
to present this resolution to the proper authorities until after 
the execution of this poor man. 

I should like to have this resolution adopted, in order that 
the public may know the real facts of the matter, È 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I believe I am the 
only member of the Foreign Relations Committee who is present 
in the Senate Chamber. Was not that resolution referred a day 
or two ago to thut committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it went over under the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. We are now in the closing hours of 
the session. Is it in order to move to refer it to that committee? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought it went over for the 
day, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It certainly did. It is in order to 
move to refer it to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Well, it ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I hope the Senator will not 
press it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. When will we get an oppor- 
tunity to have it acted upon? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, It can not be done now, for the Sen- 
ate will adjourn in 10 minutes, and it is impossible to get its 
consideration in that time. I move its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. t 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is more reason than any 
other reason why it should be passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, because it should naturally go 
there, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That will mean its death, of 
course. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It may not. It can come up just 
as quickly in that way as in any other. It could not be re- 
ported to this body now, anyway. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It was reported a week ago. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move its reference. 

Mr. HUGHES. I suppose what the Senator wants is infor- 
mation as to what really happened? : 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Just what the resolution 
says. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I made an in- 
vestigation of my own with reference to what happened, and 
the conclusion at which I arrived, based on that information, 
was that, regardless of the time when any resolution physically 
arrived at any particular place, all the dispatch that could pos- 
sibly be used by the officials of the Government was used in 
that case. The State Department was notified, not by the 
physical presentation of the resolution or a piece of paper, but 
it was notitied by telephone from the office. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It was in the air. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not understand what my colleague means 
by being “in the air.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Why, everybody knew that 
the Senate resolution had passed. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, through its secretary, notified the State Department 
and telephoned it a copy of the resolution, and in order to 
facilitate the presentation of the resolution the same means 
were adopted by the State Department. Long before it would 
have been physically possible to transport the actual paper 
upon which the resolution was written, the substance and form 
of the resolution was in the possession of the proper authorities 
at the other end of the line. If the Senator only wants in- 
formation, I am glad to be able to give it to him. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. What I want is that the 
world shall know it, and that we shall have it known by the 
authority of the State Department of the United States. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the world knows it now. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move the reference of the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is another pleasant 
method of death for the resolution. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I have been not a little in- 
terested in this matter and have investigated it. I desire to 
inform the Senate and the country that the resolution adopted 
by the Senate, while it may not have been as promptly trans- 
mitted as we would have desired, was nevertheless—and this I 
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know as a fact—officially received in London on the Monday 
following the Saturday on which the resolution was adopted 
by the Senate, and therefore—which is the essential thing, and 
which the Senators doubtless would like to know—the action of 
the Senate, whatever its value might have been was in the 
possession of the British foreign office at least two days before 
the execution, and well within the time necessary to exercise 
executive clemency. 

So I make the point that the action of the American Senate, 
whatever it was worth, was not lost by reason of failure of 
transmission of the resolution through the channels of our State 
Department and through our ambassador in London to the 
foreign office of Great Britain; and the only regret is that the 
Government of Great Britain held in such little regard the 
opinion of this body, which reflected I believe the public opinion 
of the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the reference 
of the resolution. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it seems, then, that 
the State Department did receive the information in ample 
time, and communicated it to London in ample time; and all 
the disturbance we have had on this subject is utterly without 
foundation. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from New 
Jersey will withdraw his resolution, in view of the statements 
that have been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. KERN and Mr. SMOOT appeared, and Mr. KERN said: 

Mr. President, the joint committee of the two Houses of 
Congress appointed to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that the business of the present session 
of Congress has been finished, and ascertain if he had any fur- 
ther communications to make to Congress, have performed that 
duty, and now report that the President of the United States 
has informed us that he has no further communication to make. 


THANKS TO THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which I 
send to the desk, and ask for its immediate consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huaues in the chair). 
The Senator from Minnesota offers a resolution, which will be 
read. 7 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 276), as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. 
Tuomas R. MARSHALL, Vice President of the Uni States and Presi- 
dent of the Senate, for the dignified, impartial, and courteous manner 
in hice he has presided over its d ations during the present 
session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution offered by the Senator from Minnesota, 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk, and ask for its present consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res, 277), as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. 
James P. CLARKE, President pro tempore of the Senate, for the digni- 
fied, impartial, and courteous manner in which he has presided over 
its deliberations during the present session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Senators, the resolution just passed 
for the regular Presiding Officer of this body came upon me so 
suddenly that I am not prepared fittingly to respond. 

When I assumed the duties of this office, I thought it would 
be a terrible thing to keep silence. The longer I stay here, the 
more sure I am that it is a wise thing sometimes to keep silence. 

I thank you for this resolution. I am going to assume that 
you mean it. We are about to leave here to “ point with pride” 
and to“ view with alarm.” I hope, when we get through that 
ceremony, we shall all come back here forgetting the animosities 
of the campaign and remembering that we are not strangers nor 
alen 77 that we are friends under the American flag. [Ap- 
plause. 

The hour of 10 o'clock a. m. this Sth day of September, 1916, 
having arrived, in accordance with the concurrent resolution of 
the Senate and of the House of Representatives, the Senate of 
the Un-ted States is now adjourned without day. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, September 8, 1916. 


The House met at 8.30 a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Gouden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we thank Thee that amid 
the changing circumstances and shifting scenes of this life and 
its environments Thou art the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, and that, whatever comes to us, we may be assured 
that Thou art with us to uphold, sustain, and guide us, and 
though Thou art inscrutable and Thy plans and purposes hid- 
den from us, Thou wilt work them out in accordance with Thy 
holy purpose, and at last they shall be to the final good of all. 
We thank Thee for the sweet consolation that follows in the 
wake of duty well done, and we pray that that consolation may 
come to all who are connected with this House, And now, 
O Father, as we shall separate for a short time, we pray that 
Thy blessing may be over us and about us. Bring us together 
again at the appointed time without the loss of any. Tue 
Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord make His face shine 
upon you and be gracious to you, the Lord lift up His counte- 
nance upon you and give you peace, that peace which passeth 
understanding.” In Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16763) to 
increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 407. An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments joint resolution (H. J. Res. 91) authorizing and 
directing the Department of Labor to make an inquiry into the 
cost of living in the District of Columbia and to report thereon 
to Congress as early as practicable. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 15287. An act authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HARRISON. . Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 12 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 12 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman be- 
gins I ask unanimous consent that if there be opportunity I 
may have time to address the House before we adjourn upon 
appropriations made by this Congress, or to extend my remarks 
upon the same in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be permitted to address the House 
or to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for not more than five minutes, 
following the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi [Nr. 


‘HARBISON ]. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for not to exceed five 
minutes at the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. Harrison. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- | 
nized for 12 minutes. 

; SHIPMENT OF ARMS INTO MEXICO. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, during this session of Con- 
gress, on the 4th of August, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RopeNBERG] made a very characteristic Republican specchi, full 
of criticism and vituperation, preferring certain charges against 
the Department of State. Among other things in that speech, 
the gentleman from Illinois, in substance, alleged that after the- 
Parral incident the State Department had permitted the ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition into Mexico, and that a few days. 
prior to that Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, who was alleged to be 
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interested in the shipment, was in the city of Washington and 
had called upon the Secretary of State. At that time these 
sensational charges were printed in the public press, but when 
the facts became known it was found that the charges were 
grossly unwarranted and misleading. It was shown by the 
record that not only was no shipment of arms or ammunition 
permitted to be sent into Mexico after the Parral incident but 
that the shipment in question had been made some days before 
and had landed in Mexico at least a week before. 

Furthermore, the charge that Cleveland H. Dodge had visited 
with Mr. Lansing was refuted by a statement of the Secretary of 
State that not only had he not visited with Mr. Dodge, but that 
he did not know Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge. The Rodenberg 
Charges of August 4 having been utterly destroyed, he makes an- 
other speech on day before yesterday—a specch that may be taken 
as a plea of “ confession and avoidance,” confessing that he was 
wrong in the statement that he had made touching the State 
Department, confessing that those remarks were based merely 
on a newspaper clipping, and were not borne out by the fact, and 
avoidance in that he attempts to excuse himself from misrepre- 
sentation by bringing new charges, not against the State De- 
partment, but against the Department of Justice. In that speech 
Mr. RopeNBERG employs this language: 

The Hon, William H. Sawtelle was appointed Federal judge for 
Arizona on August 18, 1913, by President Ison. His principal backer 
and the man who was primarily responsible for his appointment was 
Mr. Everett E. Ellinwood, gaan attorney for the elps, Dodge & 
Co. interests in Arizona, and who N as attorney for the defend- 
ants in this case. I have no doubt t Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge joined 
25 the „„ of his general attorney. [Applause on the Repub- 

n side, 

“At the time this Indictment was returned the Hon. Joseph E. Mor- 
rison, of Bisbee, Ariz., was the United States district attorney. Mr. 
Morrison, who is a highly reputable gentleman, states that he received 
specific instructions m the Department of Justice in Washington 


to prevent the indictment at the same time of the Winchester Arms Co., 


in which Marcellus Dodge, a relative of Cleveland H. Dodge, is heavily 


interested, and which concern was also involved in the shipment of 
munitions to Mexico in violation of the neutrality resolution. {Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Later on Mr. Morrison received a request from A. B. Bielaski, Chief 
of the Division of Investigation, asking him to suppress the instruc- 
tions issued by the Department of Justice and under no circumstances 
to permit them to be made public. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Mr. Morrison is no longer United States district attorney, having been 
supplanted by a “ deserving Democrat.” 

Mr. Speaker, these charges, like the charges before uttered by 
the gentleman from Ilinois, are without foundation. They are 
misleading and give the wrong impression to the country. The 
policy pursued by the Department of Justice in the prosecution 
of these people in Arizona in 1918 was the policy pursued by 
the Department of Justice during the administration of Mr. Taft. 
It was but a continuation of that policy. The same gentlemen 
handied it under both administrations. Papers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice show that as far back as 1912 there was a secret 
understanding, or I might say a confidential understanding, 
whereby the Winchester Arms people, whom Mr. RODENBERG 
charges with having been saved from prosecution by instructions 
from the Department of Justice, agreed with the Department of 
Justice that in all shipments of munitions into Mexico they 
would furnish that department the names of the parties to whom 
shipments were made. Here is one letter—the first on the sub- 
ject after the Taft embargo order was passed by Congress. The 
department, in writing to Mr. Thomas G. Bennett, president of 
the Winchester Arms Co., on May 6, 1912, when Mr. Taft was 
President, stated, among other things: 

You are doubtless familiar with the joint resolution of Congress, 
passed on March 14, 1912, and the proclamation of the President of 
the same date, which a the exportation of munitions of war to 
Mexico. The information which you are es wow pe to give is intended 
solely for the purpose of enabling the Federal authorities to detect 
and prevent violations of this resolution and proclamation or other 
provisions of the neutrality statutes. 

These people in answering the Department of Justice, among 
other things, say: į 

We shall take a in complying with this request and will_re- 
port from day to day such shipments as are made. : 

It must be borne in mind that we have a e regular business in 
these districts and single shipments of 100 or 200 guns or even more is 
no unusual condition in the normal business of this concern. We simply 
bring this to zou attention as the volume of the business in these 
districts is not, we believe, generally understood, and we would not 
care to have suspicion drawn toward some of our customers. 


In another letter from the Department of Justice to the Win- 
chester Arms people on May 8, 1912, they say: 
T desire to take this occasion to assure you that cife instructions 
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The letter in response on the following day to the Depart- 
ment of Justice from the Winchester Arms people says: 

We suppose, of course, that you will appreciate that we desire so far 
as possible to have the information contained in these reports treated 
as confidential, and that our name be not used in connection therewith. 

And the department, in answering the Winchester people the 
following day, said: 

Replying to your letter of the 9th instant, mined by Winchester 
Bennett, t vice president, I beg to advise you that the information 
which you may furnish to Mr. Offiey, the division superinendent of 
this bureau at New York City, will be treated as confidential, and that 
your name will not be used in connection with it. Special instructions 
to this effect will be given to our agents to-day. 

Mr. COLLIER. What date is that? 

Mr. HARRISON. May 10, 1912, when Mr. Taft was Presi- 
dent. So these instructions which were given by Mr. Bielaski, 
head of the Investigation Bureau of the Department of Justice, 
were merely to keep faith with the preceding administration in 
its understanding with the Winchester Arms people—namely, 
that this information be kept confidential. Now, I desire to read 
the telegram that the gentleman from Illinois says was instruc- 
tions to the district attorney not to indict this corporation. 
First I read the telegram from Morrison to the Department of 
Justice, dated October 21, 1913: 

Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Company and two of its officers Douglas 
Hardware Co. and its general manager and Mexican purchasers in- 
dicted this afternoon conspiracy to export munitions of war; two 
counts shipment with intent to export two counts; extremely probable 
grand jury will to-morrow indict rr’ wot id Winchester Arms Company 
and officers New Haven, Connecticut, Shelton Payne Arms Co., and other 
large arms dealers, El Paso, and many others along Arizona border. 


Here is the response, dated October 22, 1913: 


Tel recelyed. Department very doubtful as to propriety indict- 
ing Winchester Arms Co. or any of its officers. This company has for 
some time voluntarily furnished this department with inform them as 
to shipments arms and ammunition to States on Mexican border. 
Furthermore, prior to August 28 last numerous exceptions were made 
by President permitting such shipments into Mexico, and de ent 
doubts whether this company or its officers have wilfully violated the 
law. Grand jury should be advised as to contents this telegram. 

N MCREYNOLDS. 

On the same day, October 22, 1913, Mr. Morrison wired the 
department: 

In view of your suggestion, contained in your tel f 
28, 1913, to-day the eran jury will probably sot indict raer 
Arms Co. nor any of its officers. Other parties mentioned my telegram 
yesterday indicted to-day, 

Then following this telegram was sent the telegram that Mr. 
Ropenbenre stated was instructions from the Department of Jus- 
tice to the district attorney to suppress the instructions issued 
by the Department of Justice, and “ under no circumstances to 
permit them to be made public.” It is dated November 8, 1913, 
and reads: 

Winchester Arms Co. advises me on long-distance telephone that 
they will send Assistant General Sales Manager Henry Hulta with all 
records and papers. Desires subpæœna served immediately on arrival. 
Dickerson not employed Winchester Co., but will send sultable witness 
with records. Please p a fact that Winchester Co. has 
furnished department information on border shipment, as knowledge 
this fact might seriously injure business through loss customers, 

BIELASKI, 

No instructions to suppress the fact that no indictment was 
returned, but merely, “ Keep confidentially fact that Winchester 
Company has furnished Department information.” What in- 
formation? Why, the names of these customers to whom they 
had shipped munitions in Mexico. Is there anything wrong in 
that telegram? Is there anything unusual in the whole inci- 
dent? I submit not. Can you biame these people for not want- 
ing the names of their customers published, and their business 
destroyed? Certainly not. Merely another “grasping for a 
straw ” on which to obtain an issue. The whole correspondence 
shows that the Department of Justice, in October, 1918, was 
keeping faith with the agreement entered into between the 
Department of Justice during a Republican administration with 
the Winchester Arms Co. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not very much time. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman if he is 
right sure this is the telegram to which Mr, Ropenserc referred? 

Mr. HARRISON, It is absolutely the telegram. 

Mr. MORRISON, How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. HARRISON. The records of the Department of Justice, 
containing all the correspondence, conclusively show it. I defy 
the gentieman from Illinois [Mr. RopENnERG] to produce any 
other telegram, I challenge any other gentleman to show any- 
thing to the contrary. There can be no question about it. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the gentleman knows it will only 
be an hour before Congress adjourns, and Mr. Ropennera is not 
here. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I understand that, and I am sorry I was 
not in the House the other day when he made his speech, and I 
regret he is not here nuw. Another remarkable fact connected 
with this controversy is that it was handled in the Department 
of Justice through Mr. Bielaski, as head of the Investigation 
Bureau, and Mr. Atkins, Assistant Attorney General, both of 
whom are reputable Republicans. The only other person in the 
Department of Justice directly connected with the correspond- 
ence was Mr. Herron, Assistant Attorney General, who is a 
brother-in-law of your former President, W. H. Taft. [Applause 
on Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Humrnreys of Mississippi). 
The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask for an additional 
eight minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for eight minutes more, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right tó object, desiring to answer the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. I asked for 5 minutes, but if his time shall be extended 
I shall ask unanimous consent for 15 minutes rather than 5. 
If there be no objection to that, of course I will not object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I want some little time here, and 
I do not think the gentleman ought to do that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask then for only five minutes’ ad- 
ditional time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I shall not object, but in due 
course I shall ask for at least 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. There can not possibly be any politics in 
the matter, The whole question, as I have stated before, is 
one of this administration trying to keep faith with the Win- 
chester Arms Co. about an understanding that was entered 
into by a former administration. It was absolutely proper 
and right. 

But Mr. Ropenuerc says that a relative of Cleveland H. Dodge 
is interested in the Winchester Arms Co. and is vice president 
of Phelps-Dodge & Co. Is it not remarkable that if the present 
administration desired to manifest partiality toward Cleveland 
H. Dodge for his campaign contributions they should have prose- 
cuted the Phelps-Dodge Co., in which concern Mr. Dodge was 
greatly interested and vice president of, and protect the Win- 
chester Arms Co., a corporation, in which he was not a stock- 
holder and in which he had no direct interest? Here is an in- 
struction from the Department of Justice to Morrison, dated 
October 23, 1913. It reads: 

The department, of course, desires the vigorous prosecution of all 
persons, without regard to their stations tn life or other similar con- 
siderations, who may be guilty of any violation of Federal law. 

Does that look like they are trying to shield some one? 
Does that look like partiality? As to the Federal judge 
sitting in these cases, and whose integrity the gentleman 
from Illinois assails, I am reliably informed that he is one 
of the very best lawyers in Arizona, a man of the highest 
character, and whose reputation has never before been ques- 
tioned. When he was appointed to the bench, Judge Saw- 
telle was indorsed by Republicans as well as Democrats, and 
the district attorney, Mr. Morrison, in his revort to the De- 
partment of Justice on these cases, employs this language 
about the man whose official integrity the gentleman from INi- 
nois questions. This report, dated December 14, 1913, says: 

In conclusion, I desire to say that the relations existing between 
this office and Judge Sawtelle are of the most pleasant character, and 
we entertain the highest regard for him. While certain portions of 
this letter are couched in strong language, nevertheless the difference 
between us is merely one of opinion. 

Now gentlemen, let me suggest that even if these alleged 
instructions were true, that it would not—it could not raise this 
man Morrison lu the estimate of any fair-minded man to 
reveal matters pertaining to his official duties, and this would 
be true if he were acting from intense partisanship, or pique- 
ness over the loss of his political head. 

The alleged utterances attributed to him are quite enough 
to damn him before self-respecting people everywhere. 

Now, there is one other mutter that I desire to call to the 
attention of the House. Gentlemen on that side of the aisle 
have criticised the President on his Mexican policy. Some have 
said that troops should have been sent into Mexico; others have 
found fault when troops were sent into Mexico. You have cer- 
tainly been hard to please. But it is the same old system of 
fault finding, no matter what is good. You are hungry for an 


issue. I want to read you a telegram that was sent to the Gov- 
ernor of Arizona on April 18, 1911, by Mr. Taft, your President, 
in answer to a request from the Governor of Arizona to send 
troops across the border to put down uprisings at that time— 
to revenge the killing of Americans, if you please. This letter 
followed the remarkable speech of a distinguished Senator at 
the other end of the Capitol, when he spoke of the outrages at 
that time being perpetrated in Mexico. Perpetrated, mind you, 
during a Republican administration. What was done? Here 
is the telegram which your President at that time sent to the 
Governor of Arizona, under date of April 18, 1911: 

Your dispatch received. Have made urgent demand upon Mexican 
Government to issue instructions to prevent firing across border b; 
Mexican Federal troops and am awaiting reply. Méantime, I have sen 
direct warning to the Mexican and ren ieai i forces near Douglas. 
infer from your dispatch that both parties attempt to heed the warn- 
ing, but that in the strain and exigency of the contest wild bullets still 
find their way into Douglas, The situation might justify me in order- 
lug our troops to cross the border and attempt to stop the a hi or 
to fire upon both combstants from the American side. But if 1 fake 
this step I must face the bility of resistance and greater blood- 
shed and also the danger of having our motive misconstrued and mis- 
represented and of thus inflaming Mexican popular indignation against 
many thousands of Americans now in Mexico and jeopardizing their lives 
and property. The pressure for general intervention under such condi- 
tions it might not be practicable to resist. It Is impossible to foresee 
or reckon the consequences of such a course, and we must use the great- 
est self-constraint to avoid it. Pending my urgent representation to 
the Mexican Government can vot therefore order the troops at Douglas 
to cross the border, but I must ask you and the local authorities. in 
case the same danger recurs, to direct the people of Douglas to place 
themselves where bullets can not reach them, and thus avold casualty, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Listen to it, gentlemen: 

In case the same danger recurs, to direct the ple of Douglas to 
place themselves where bullets can not reach them and thus avoid 
casualty. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] - 

That was the expression used by your President in 1911. Let 
me read to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] that last 
statement again, and then 1 will answer his question. Says 
Mr. Taft: 

But I must ask you and the local authorities, in case the same danger 
recurs, to direct the people öf Douglas to place themselves where bullets 
can not reach them and thus avoid casualty, 

Then he proceeds further: 


I am loath to endanger Americans in Mexico, where they are neces- 
sarily exposed, by taking radical steps to prevent injury to Americans on 
our side of the border wno can avoid it by temporary inconvenience, 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the gentleman if he approves 
that sentiment of President Taft? , 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I approve that sentiment of President 
Taft, and President Wilson has followed the same policy all the 
time. Now I will ask the gentleman, Do you approve that policy 
of Mr. Taft? 1 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask you another question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want you first to answer that. Does the 
gentleman approve that? i 

Mr. DENISON. I approve that. [Applause and laughter on. 
the Democratic side.] K 

Mr. HARRISON. Then do you not approve the President’s 
policy in Mexico of following out the policy of Mr. Taft? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman will notice that Mr. Taft says 
that policy Is only temporary. Your President has made a per- 
manent policy of President Taft's temporary policy. That is 
the difference between the two Presidents. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] A 

Mr. HARRISON. Ah, but the same conditions confronted Mr. 
Wilson that confronted Mr. Taft, and Mr. Wilson has followed 
the same policy in the matter that President Taft followed. 
The gentleman states that he approves President Taft's policy, 
but that he disapproves, President Wilson's policy. How does 
the gentleman reconcile those statements? 

Mr. DENISON, At that time the conditions were entirely new, 
and President Taft’s policy was only tenporury. President Wil- 
son has made that a permanent policy, 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, President Taft was President for two 
years ufter that, and he followed the same kind of a policy 
during the following two years. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] > 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

ENRULLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled hills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: : 

H. R. 16763: An act to increase the revenue, and for other 
purposes ; 
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H. R. 17643. 


An net making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 15287. An act authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo, ; and 


H. R. 11472. An act to reserve certain lands and make them a 
part of the Pike National Forest. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 5886. An act extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 
20, 1912, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River,” approved Au- 
gust 23, 1912; 

S. 136. An act for the relief of Eva M. Bowman; and 

S. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution interpreting section 50 of the 
act of June 8, 1916, for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills and joint resolu- 
tions: 

II. R. 1686. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 
James Lyle; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of John E. Keys; 

H. K. 11707. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased 
Soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, 
the various Indian wars, ete., and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War,” approved April 19, 1908, and for other purposes ; 

HI. R. 13046. An act to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Oregon National Forest, in the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 12889. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell the unsold and unappropriated portions of lands within 
the town site of Newell, S. Dak., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of James L. Yokum; 

H. R. 6034. An uct to make available a portion of the appro- 
priation for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such 
counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and 
laundry equipment, cte., as necessary in connection with said 
station ; 

H. R. 10989. An act making appropriation for the preserva- 
tion, improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a 
burial place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas 
City, Kans. ; 

H. R. 14533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee simple to the district school board 
No. 112, of White Earth village, Becker County, Minn., for a 
certain tract of land upon payment therefor to the United 
States in trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota ; 

II. R. 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 15807. An act to provide for holding sessions of the 
United States district court in the district of Maine and for 
dividing said district into divisions, and providing for offices of 
the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained in each 
of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field deputy 
marshal in the division in which the marshal does not reside; 

H. R. 16532. An act authorizing an adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a 
special canceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
celebration ; 

H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of the 
Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the President 
May determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California 
International Exposition, at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi 
Centennial Exposition, at Gulfport, Miss. ; 

H. R. 15287. An act authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo. ; 

H. R. 16763. An act to increase the revenue, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 17645. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in . for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
and prior fiscal years, nnd for other purposes; and 

II. R. 11472. An act to reserve certain lands and make them a 
part of the Pike National Forest. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message from the President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who informed the House of Representatives 
that the President approved and signed bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the following titles: 

On August 23, 1916: 

H. R. 11416. An act to repeal an act approved March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees of the courts of 
the United States,’ approved August 1, 1888 ”; 

H. R. 13984. An act granting to the city of Philadelphia, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, a right of way through the United 
States military reservation at Fort Mifflin, Pa.; 

H. R. 14299. An act to amend section 33 of an act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 16914. An act permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Colo- 
rado River between the States of California and Arizona; and 

H. R. 16995, An act granting the consent of Congress to A. N, 
Alford to construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 

On August 24, 1916: 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution providing for the relief of flood 
sufferers in the State of West Virginia: and 

H. R. 4559. An act for the relief of C. Horatio Scott. 

On August 25, 1916: 

H. R. 17398. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of the county of Hampden, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across 
the Connecticut River between Springfield and West Spring- 
field, in said county and Commonwealth; and 

H. R. 15522. An act to establish a national-park service, and 
for other purposes. 

On August 26, 1916: 

H. R. 16700. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913; 

On August 28, 1916: 

H. R. 14838. An act to authorize aids to navigation and for 
other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 

On August 29, 1916: 

H. R. 15947. An act making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses; 

II. R. 17498. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes ; and 

H. J. Res, 247. Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
act approved June 16, 1898. 

On August 30, 1916: 

II. R. 17501. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River in the State of Ohio. 

On August 31, 1916: 

H. R. 5. An act for 
Eriesson ; 

H. R. 11860. An act for the relief of Halvor Nilsen ; 

H. R. 15575. An act to amend the act of March 22, 1906, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus 
or unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 16093. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the payment of drainage assessments on Indian lands. 
in Oklahoma; 

H. R. 17058. An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for 
grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for 
baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15048. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

II. R. 15494; An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

II. R. 16200. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

On September 1, 1916: 

H. R. 8234. An act to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 15774. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13926. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, 
and marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 8, 1915, so as to provide for 
terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, S. C. 

On September 3, 1916: 

H. R. 17700. An act to establish an eight-hour day for em- 
ployees of carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes: . 

On September 5. 1916: 

H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution proposing to amend section 
2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 600. An act to validate title to the town site of McCabe, 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 1528. An act for the relief of Martin Huhn; 

H. R. 10251. An act authorizing the Kansas City & Memphis 
Railway & Bridge Co. to make settlement with Crittenden 
County, Ark., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13835. An act to authorize the county commissioners of 
Aitkin County, Minn., and the town board of Logan Township, 
in said county and said State. to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River on the line between sections 26 and 27, town- 
ship 49 north, range 25 west, fourth principal meridian; and 

H. R. 17875. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead,” approved June 17, 1910, 

On September 6, 1916: 

H. R. 6914. An act to amend section 82, chapter 231, of the 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 


ciary; > 

H. R. 15158. An act to amend the judicial code; to fix the time 
when the annual term of the Supreme Court shall commence; 
and further to define the jurisdiction of that court; and 

H. R. 16719. An act for the relief of John P. Sutton. 

On September 7, 1916: 

H. R. 15455. An act to establish a United States shipping 
board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United Stutes 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 18391. An act to amend certain sections of the act en- 
titled “ Federal reserve act,” approved December 23, 1913; 

H. R. 14891. An act authorizing the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Madison, Wis., and for 
other purposes ; a 

H. R. 15316. An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 17285. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. H. 
Crosby, W. H. Andrews, E. G. Connette, Daniel Good, Henry 
May, Robert ©. Gaupp, Edward Kener, jr., William F. Mac- 
Glashan, Bugene L. Falk, John W. Robinson, John M. Willys, 
Oliver Cabana, jr., Conrad E. Wettlaufer, H. A. Hurt, George 
J. Meyer, Myron S. Hall, John Lord O'Brian, Frank S. McGraw, 
and William A. Morgan to construct a bridge across Niagara 
River within or near the city limits of Buffalo, and for other 

urpose ; 
p H. R. 17567. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the city of Wilkes-Barre, county 
of Luzerne, Pa., to the borough of Dorranceton, county of 
Luzerne, Pa.; 

H. R. 1636. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 
James Lyle; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of John E. Keys; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of James L. Yokum; 

H. R. 6084. An act to make available a portion of the appro- 
priation for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such 
counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and 
laundry equipment, etc., as necessary in connection with said 
station; 

H. R. 10989. An act making appropriation for the preserva- 
tion, improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a 
burial place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas 
City, Kans, ; . 

H. R. 11472. An act to reserve certain lands and make them a 
part of the Pike National Forest. 

H. R. 11707. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased 
soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, 
the various Indian wars, ete., and to grant a pension to certain 


widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War,” approved April 19, 1908; 

H. R. 12889. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell the unsold and unappropriated portion of lands within 
the town site of Newell, S. Dak., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13046. An act to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Oregon National Forest, in the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 14533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee simple to the district school board 
No. 112, of White Earth Village, Becker County, Minn., for a 
certain tract of land upon payment therefor to the United 
States in trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; 

H. R, 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 15287. An act authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo. ; 

H. R. 15807. An act to provide for holding sessions of the 
United States district court in the district of Maine and for 
dividing said district into divisions, and providing*for offices of 
the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained in each 
of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field deputy 
marshal in the division in which the marshal does not reside ; 

H. R. 16532. An act authorizing an adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16763. An act to increase the revenue, and for other 


purposes ; 

H. R. 17645. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a 
special canceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
celebration ; 

H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of the 
Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the President 
may determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California 
International Exposition, at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi 
Centennial Exposition, at Gulfport, Miss. ; 

S. 5407. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend the time of payment of the amount due the 
Government by the city of Augusta, Ga. ; 

S. 3268. An act for the relief of John Duggan; 

S. 3646. An act to amend the act of February 11. 1915 (38 
Stat. L., p. 807), providing for the opening of the Fort Assin- 
niboine Military Reservation ; 

5 S. 5987. An act to amend subsection 11 of section 3244, Revised 
tatutes ; 

S. 6561. An act providing for the sale at public auction of all 
unsold suburban lots not reserved for public purposes in the 
Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for the 
issuance of patents for those previously sold under the act of 
May 2, 1906, on the payment of the price at which the said lots 
were reappraised under said act without further condition or 
delay ; 

S. 6748. An act providing that Indian schools may be main- 
tained without restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per 
pupil; and 

S. 6839. An act to authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment of 
schools therein, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following resolution: . 


House concurrent resolution 60. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House o 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session of the Con- 

by adjourning their respective Houses on the 8th of September, 
916, at 10 o'clock ante meridian. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill and joint resolution of the following titles; 

H. R. 8816. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to cause the sailing vessel Golden Gate to be registered as 
a vessel of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Springfield, III., with a 
special canceling die for the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of the State of Illinois into the Federal Union. 

The message also announced that the President had-approved 
and signed bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Gulfport, Miss., with a 
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Special canceling die for the Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
celebration ; 


II. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of the 
Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the President 
may determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California In- 
ternational Exposition at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi 
Centennial Exposition at Gulfport, Miss. ; 

II. R. 16532. An act authorizing an adjustment of the boun- 
daries of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 14583. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee simple to the district school board 
No. 112, of White Earth village, Becker County, Minn., for a 
certain tract of land upon payment therefor to the United States 
in trust for the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; 

H. R. 15807. An act to provide for holding sessions of the 
United States district court in the district of Maine and for 
dividing said district into divisions, and providing for offices 
of the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained In 
each of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field deputy 
marshal in the division in which the marshal does not reside; 

H. R. 13046. An act to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Oregon National Forest, In the State of Oregon; 

H. R. 2208. An act for the relief of James L, Yokum; 

II. R. 6034. An act to make available a portion of the appro- 
priation for the immigration station at Baltimore, Md., for such 
counters, booths, screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and 
laundry equipment, etc., as necessary in connection with sald 
station; 

H. R. 10089. An act making appropriation for the preserva- 
tion, improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a 
burial place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas 
City, Kans. 

H. R. 1686. An act for the relief of Karen S. Sorenson and 
James Lyle; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of John E. Keys; 

H. R. 16763. An act to imcrease the revenue, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 15287. An act authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo. ; 

H. R. 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in the 
District of Columbia; 

II. R. 12889. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell the unsold and unappropriated portions of lands within 
the town site of Newell, S. Dak., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 17645. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other pu 

H. R. 11707. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased 
soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, 
the various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War,” approved April 19, 1908, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11472. An act te reserve certain lands and make them 
a part of the Pike National Forest; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
September salaries to officers and employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on the day of adjournment of the 
present session ; 

S. 136. An act for the relief of Eva M. Bowman; 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution interpreting section 50 of the 
act of June 3, 1916, for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes; 

S. 6625. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
certuin donations of condemned cannon and cannon balls; and 

S. 5886. An act extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., au- 
theorized by an act entitled “An act to amend an act approved 
July 20, 1912, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & 
Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River,” ap- 
proved August 23, 1912. 

THANKS TO THE SPEAKER. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to proceed for a minute or 
two. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress is about drawing to a close. It is not cus- 
tomary at any but the last session of a Congress to present 
resolutions thanking the Speaker, but I can not let the occa- 
si go by without expressing à thought or two concerning the 

onse, 


We have been blessed in this Congress by the presence, on 
this side of the aisle, of one of the greatest men and states- 
men our country ever produced, former Speaker of the House, 


my colleague, the Hon. Josera G. Cannon. [General ap- 
plause.] And I have watched with some admiration the 
growth and development which might naturally have been ex- 
pected in the character of the majority leader of the House, 
the Hon. CLAUDE KırcHIN [applause], and I congratulate the 
majority side of the House and the House itself upon the ad- 
mirable qualities which he has displayed in the leadership of 
the House. [General applause.) And, Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a profound sense of the truth that I am glad to congratulate 
the country and the House upon the great Speaker of this 
House. [General applause.] The minority side of the House 
is largely dependent upon the fairness and the courtesy of the 
Speaker to protect its rights. That you have done, and the 
Republican membership of the House—aye, the entire mem- 
bership of the House—thank you, Mr. Speaker, for the way 
you have presided over the House and so well filled the office, 
that great office, the Speakership. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. With the consent of the House, the Chair 
would like to make a remark or two. [Applause.] 

I most heartily congratulate all of you on the fact that ina 
few minutes this long, tedious, and laborious session will be 
brought to an end. Until about three weeks ago, when the 
House got so far ahead of the Senate in the transaction of 
business that we have been kind of marking time ever since, 
no session of Congress within my recollection remained in ses- 
sion so many days and worked so many hours. It has been a 
marvelous performance in legislative history. 

I thank the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] for his 
very kind remarks and fully reciprocate them, and I rejoice, 
as I have stated before, that I have the personal friendship of 
all the Members of the House regardless of difference in po- 
litical faith. {Applause.] That will be one of the most pleas- 
ant recollections of my life whatever the future holds in store. 

I am the only man I know of who invariably takes up the 
cudgels for Congress. [Applause.] No difference whether it 
is a lecture, a public speech, or a written essay, I always do 
that. Now, it is a very strange predicament that we are in in 
this country. Nearly everybody would like to have an office. 
A great many people run for office. A very few of them get 
office, and everybody, without any exception that I know of, 
abuses the people who do get office. [Laughter.] That is a 
strange thing, but it is true. I think the reason that they hop 
on Congress so much is because it is a kind of impersonal 
criticism. To criticize the President is to fire at the individual, 
and if they took a notion to fire at the Speaker I suppose they 
would single him out and fire at him, but they can talk about 
Congress without hurting the feelings of anybody in particular. 
So they keep it up. If I live much longer and serve here much 
longer, sometime I am going to take a whole hour to discuss 
the relations of the American Congress to the American people. 
{Applause.] 

I thank you all and wish that you may make safe return 
to your homes and have a pleasant summer and get back next 
December in good shape. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois said that this Congress has 
been fortunate in some things. It has been extremely fortunate 
in the fact that only three Members ef the House have died. 
At one time when this House had only 357 Members 17 Mem- 
bers died during one Congress and 3 of them were lying dead 
here in Washington at the same time. So I feel very much like 
giving thanks for us all that we are living and in good health, 
[Applause.] 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have 10 minutes to follow the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Firrzceratp]. I asked for five minutes 
first, and then the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, Harrison] 
go: his time extended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is exactly correct. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLETT. I ask unanimous consent to follow the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. I have a statement to correspond 
with that of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FTTZGERALD]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House, to follow the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MINORITY LEADER MANN, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am not very much at 
flattery, and I do not know that I am so constituted that I can 
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ever entertain a deeply rooted and intense love for a Repub- 
lican; but I believe I can honestly say, speaking for the gen- 
erality of the Democratic membership, that while we are op- 
posed to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] on partisan 
grounds, every Member on this side of the House has a sincere 
admiration for his marvelous industry and capacity for legisla- 
tive work, [Applause.] His peculiar gifts are not only gen- 
uinely admired, but everyone appreciates that they are exer- 
cised for the welfare and best interests of the country. While 
I have no particular inclination to mix up in Republican squab- 
bles, I know that all men who have honestly at heart the inter- 
ests of the American Republic are deeply interested in the 
contest waged in his absence from his district against the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Regardless of the effect upon 
his personal political fortunes, he is here as attentive as ever 
to his public duties. We not only wish him success because of 
our personal regard for him, but we hope that he will succeed in 
his party contest, whatever the other contests may have in 
store, 1 — we believe it to be best for the country. [Ap- 
plause. 

We congratulate him upon the fidelity with which he has 
devoted himself to his duties, and we commend his attention 
and industry to all present and prospective Members of the 
House as an example to be emulated if their duties are to be 
properly discharged. [Applause.] 


ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. HULBERT. To ask unanimous consent for one moment 
to put a question to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection either on the 
part of the gentleman from Pennsylvania or on the part of the 
House? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULBERT. In the consideration of the question of 
politics we have ovetlooked the consideration of the waterways, 
and I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] when the convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association will be held? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman from 
New York for the opportunity. In Philadelphia next week 
there will be an interesting convention of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, to which every Member of this Con- 
gress is invited. I promise those, especially from the South 
or West, whom we would like to know better, that if they will 
come to Philadelphia on their way home we will take good care 
of them for a -week, give them a good time, and show them 

something in waterways worth seeing. 

* Mr. MANN. We know they will take them in. [Laughter.] 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I usk unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. g 

Mr. Hawrey, Mr. Horwoob, Mr. GanLANxp, Mr. Bowers, Mr. 
SUTHERLAND, Mr. Focut, Mr. McArtuur, Mr. HIIIAanp, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, Mr. GLYNN, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. RAKER, 
Mr. Harpy, Mr. Mann, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, Mr. TAGUE, 
Mr. WM. Erza WILIAMS, Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. Srxnorr, Mr. Nor- 
TON, Mr. Mobi, Mr. Hastrnes, and Mr. OLDFIELD were also 
granted leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, world conditions are ab- 
normal. Fifteen of the foremost nations of civilization are in- 
volved in the most bloody war in the history of mankind. 
Modern inventions have so annihilated the inconveniences of 
communication that no nation longer enjoys isolation, and all are 
affected by the present disturbance of the heretofore existing 
amity and peace among civilized men. 

The world is ablaze. No one can predict where the sparks 
will drop nor what other fires may be lighted before the con- 
fagration ends, 

Our people have awakened to this fact, and to the belief that 
even the United States are not so completely isolatec from the 
Old World as to be free from all possibility of entanglement 
before the conflict stops. With this awakening came a close 
scrutiny and a careful survey of our facilities and readiness 
for defense against possible aggressions. 


The entire country seemed to have suddenly heard reechoing 
from the past those significant words of that great Democratic 
President, the late Grover Cleveland, who, in transmitting the 
report of the Endicott Board to Congress on May 12, 1885, said: 

We haye acquired great riche: 
that prosperity should N tilendahip 3 ee 
peoples—forgetting that riches are a temptation, and that the plunder 
of one of our seaports might abundantly reimburse an enemy for the 
expenses of a war conducted against us. 

With this very idea everywhere prevalent a movement was 
initiated to make our country secure against possible attack, and 
a Democratic Congress has responded to the demand by mak- 
ing provision for the national defense, as President Wilson said 
in his speech of acceptance, “upon a scale never before seriously 
proposed upon the responsibility of an entire political party.” 

As a result of such action the appropriations made at this 
session of Congress are necessarily far beyond those heretofore 
made for the support of the Government. They are unprece- 
dented in amount; they are vitally essential to the security and 
development of the country; they are not excessive when the 
imperative needs of the Government are considered. 

Although charges have been indiscriminately made for parti- 
san political purposes that the Democratic administration is 
wasteful and grossly extravagant, a careful analysis of the 
appropriations made at this session completely refutes such 
partisan contentions. 

TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS AXD CONTRACTS. 


The specific appropriations made during the session for all 
objects of expenditure for the Government amount to 
$1,626,439,209.63. In addition to the direct appropriations con- 
tracts are authorized to be entered into obligating Congress to 
make appropriations hereafter in the sum of $231,945,275.20. 
These contract obligations include $225,266,825.20 for naval and 
coast-defense purposes. The remainder, $6,678,950, is for ordi- 
nary objects of Government. 

During the last year of a Republican administration under 
Mr. Taft, the contract liabilities authorized for ordinary pur- 
poses, exclusive of naval or other national-defense objects, ag- 
gregated the sum of $46,758,650, or an excess of $40,079,700 
over those of this session. Of the total contracts in excess of 
appropriations authorized for that year only $21,746,524 were 
for national defense and $38,347,850 were for public buildings. 
At this session contracts are authorized in the sum of $225,- 
266,825.29 for national defense and no contracts whatever for 
new public buildings. 

AMOUNTS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. < 

That President Wilson did not exaggerate when he stated 
that “ we have provided for national defense upon a scale never 
before seriously proposed upon the responsibility of an entire 
political party ” is conclusively established by the mere state- 
ment of what this Democratie Congress has done. 

The appropriations for military and naval purposes and for 
additional seacoast defenses alone amount to $685,709,823.09. 
These appropriations have been provided in the following man- 
ner: 


Army appropriation ae $267, 596, 530. 10 
Naval appropriation act 313, 800, 555, 84 
Fortification appropriation act. 25, 747, 550. 00 
Military Academy act 1, 225, 043. 57 
Sundry civil appropriation act 


Armories and arsenals 4, 683, 495. 00 

Mint pots 2:2: | eens — 1, 616, 000, 00 

Military surveys: .—. ooo a , 000. 00 

Panama Canal fortifications... -=-= 4, 535, 000. 00 
Deficiency appropriations, Military and Naval Estab- 

ST Le eRe pao Eee. Pipe wa one E pes Lett at aoe ee ae 46, TTO, 648. 58 
National Guard camps 200, 000. 00 
PRICE EG TOUS aac ce re oc teenie Shela Si 20, 000, 000. 00 

Ota So saa pea aaa ec oats 685, 709, 823. 09 


But these appropriations do not cover all the provisions made 
for the national defense. Extraordinary as they are in con- 
trast with any provision made in previous years, their signifi- 
eance can be appreciated only by considering the direct appro- 
priations with certain other provisions. 

In addition to the foregoing sum for the public defense, 
expendable before July 1, 1917, contract obligations to be met 
by appropriation at the next or subsequent sessions of Congress 
have been authorized amounting to $225,266,825.20, making a 
grand total of actual appropriations and contract obligations on 
account of preparedness of $910,976,148.29. 

But even those statements do not tell the whole story. In 
addition to the vast sums thus provided under the Democratie 
administration the Congress has specifically authorized, and for 
the first time in our history established, a definite naval builds 
ing program, involving the construction and armor and armas 
ment within the next three years of 90 additional war vessels 
that will. cost $295,000,000 additional when they are completed 


1916. 
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and in commission. This sum added to the amount actually 
appropriated and the sum of the contracts authorized to be 
_entered into make a grand total of $1,205,976,148.29 for military 
and naval purposes, or for preparedness, so called, to meet the 
recommendations of military experts as to our necessities for 
national defense. 

CLEVELAND AND TILDEN PREPAREDNESS PIONEERS. 

Fortunately now, as at another critical period in our history, 
the Democratic Party is in control of the Government. On 
‘December 1, 1885, Samuel J. Tilden, an illustrious Democrat, 
who put the peace and happiness of his countrymen above his 
personal ambitions and submitted to a series of acts resulting 
in his exclusion from the Presidency, to which he had been law- 
fully chosen, rather than to plunge his country into disastrous 
civil strife, addressed a memorable letter to John G. Carlisle, 
the prospective Speaker of the House of Representatives, upon 
the question of the country’s seacoast defenses. In it he laid 
down the Democratic doctrine that has been revived during this 
Congress. He said: 

ur 
„ pode roy geen gilerr nae Bry Rear erage x4 a Por ye tinea) 
will be respected by other nations, is in their knowledge that we are in 
a situation to vindicate our reputation and interest. 

During the first administration of President Cleveland the 
comprehensive and admirably planned scheme of coast defenses 
involving expenditures of upward of $150,000,000 was initiated, 
and our modern steel navy was begun, both of which accom- 
plishments have inseparably linked the names of the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy in that administration, Endicott and 
Whitney, with the defense of the country. 

History is now found repeating itself. Again, after a long 
period of uninterrupted control of the Government by the Re- 
publican Party, the country awakens to the fact that our mili- 
tary establishments are inadequate. 

It would be futile to attempt to determine whether this con- 
dition resulted from the incompetency, the negligence, or the 
indifference of the Republican Party. It is sufficient to know 
that twice in the period of 50 years since the Civil War, after 
long and uninterrupted control by Republicans, the country's 
defenses were rehabilitated and its military establishments 
were modernized by legislation of Democratic origin and in- 


ception. 
REPUBLICAN PARTY NEGLIGENT. 


During the 16 years of Republican control just preceding 
this Democratic administration ample warnings had been given 
by experts of our military needs. While appropriations were 
withheld as in that other period preceding the Democratic ad- 
ministration of 1885, appropriations for river and harbor work 
aggregating $436,121,816.20 and of $178,900,041.18 for public 
buildings were made, and, in addition, obligations amounting 
to $38,347,850 were approved by Mr. Taft in the omnibus public- 
buildings act, all three sums aggregating $653,369.707.38. This 
sum practically equals the direct amount—$685,709,823.09— 
appropriated at this session of Congress for the public defense. 
It is not contended that all of the appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements and for public buildings were not neces- 
sary; but it can not successfully be maintained that a very 
large percentage of the appropriations made for such purposes 
might not more appropriately have been made for the public 
defense to the greater advantage and security of the country, 
as well as for the benefit of the taxpayers. 

SUMS FOR NEW GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES. 
New Government activities of a major character undertaken 
during this Democratic administration for which appropriations 
have been necessitated are provided for in the appropriations of 
this session in the following manner: 
To encourage, develop, and create a naval auxiliary and 
na marine 


val reserve and a merchant m $50, 100, 000 
Federal aid in the construction of good roads G6. 000. 000 
blishment of Federa! farm-loan banks 6. 200. 000 
eral Employees’ Compensation Commission 550, 000 
„ Le a 300, 000 
Construction of railroads in Alaska to develop its coal 
— ee NE ̃ . By oh ory 
enses of coll the income daa. Cli, 828. 000 
Federai Trade Com on___. —— 444. 080 
Eignt-Hour Day Commission — —̃— 50, 000 


Tetet eame —— 73,719,700 
A YEAR OF WILSON AND TAFT. 


The fiscal year 1914 was the last for which appropriations 
were made under a Republican administration. 


appropriations at this session, as compared with the like appro- 
iations for that year, show an increase of $37,561,408. This 
crease has been due to the improvement of the service and the 


extension of its benefits to millions of our inhabitants pre- 
viously excluded from its advantages. The Parcel Post System 
has been made genuinely efficient, and 10,000 additional rural 
routes and extensions have been established, thus giving to 
8,000,000 additional persons free-delivery service. 

For pensions there was appropriated for 1914 $37,335,000 
more than the sum required to meet all obligations under pen- 
sion laws at this session. The $195,400,000 appropriated on this 
account at that time included, it is estimated, more than $37,- 
500,000 arising under the general service pension act of May 11, 
1912, which was initiated and passed by the Democratie House 
of Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress. The inexora- 
ble toll of advancing age has reduced the ranks of the honored 
veterans of the Civil War, and alone is responsible for the con- 
siderable reduction in our annual expenditures for Army and 
Navy pensions. 

In order to arrive at a reasonable basis of comparison of the 
appropriations made for ordinary expenses of the Government 
for the third year of Mr. Wilson’s administration with those 
made for the final year of Mr. Taft's administration there should 
be deducted from the grand total of the appropriations of this 
session the three sums I have heretofore mentioned, namely: 
For national defense and r $685, 709. 823. 09 

ve A 


For new and progressi 73, 719, 700. 00 
For increase on account of the Postal Service 37. 561, 408. 00 


UN) >) Sea Rae E ae Se Sia ak rears EES — 796, 990, 931. 09 


For the purposes of this comparison the total appropriations 
made for 1914 under Mr. Taft’s approval should also be reduced 
not only by all national-defense appropriations but also by the 
apparent excess for pensions over the amount appropriated for 
this session, namely, $37,335,000. 

By those eliminations a sound and logical basis for compari- 
son as between the fiscal years 1914 and 1917 is established, 
and furnishes accurate information as to appropriations under 
this administration and the preceding Republican administra- 
tion. 


Appropriations made this session for o; 
penses. of Government, after deductin; 
the nationa? defense, new and p ve activities, 
and increase for the Postal Service. $829, 548, 278. 54 

P for 1914, less amounts for the national 

efense and after deducting the excess over the sum 


rdinary ex- 
amounts of 


appropriated this session for pensions — 804, 743, 125. 94 j 
Increase 1917 over 1914.........--...-...._ 24, 805. 152. 60 


The excess in ordinary annual appropriations thus arrived at 
for which this Congress is responsible and for which it does not 
shun fair criticism represents an increase of 3.08 per cent. 

The estimated population of the country at the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1914 was 97,337,000, and at the commencement of 
the fiscal year 1917 it was placed at 102,431,000, an increase of 
5,094,000, or 5.23 per cent. 

The percentage increase in population in 1917 over 1914 is 
thus shown to be 5.23 per cent while the percentage increase of 
appropriations for ordinary expenses of Government under a 
Democratic administration is only 3.08 per cent, notwithstanding 
the demands of the public service imposed by three years of the 
unexampled prosperity which the country has enjoyed. When 
it is recalled that for the first 111 years of the country’s exist- 
ence the expenditures for the Federal Government increased 
five times more rapidly than the population it is apparent that 
the increase in normal expenditures during the past three years 
is exceedingly small. 

Comparing the appropriations for the ordinary operating ex- 
penses of the Government for the two years under consideration 
on the basis of population, the following results are arrived at: 

For 1914, per capita, 

For 1917, per capita, $8.09. 

AN EFFICIENT AND PROFITABLE POSTAL SERVICE. 

The Postal Service constitutes the one great business activity 
of the Government. The universal and unprecedented pros- 
perity throughout the country is aptly reflected in the enormous 
inerease in postal revenues and their excess over e It 
provides a surplus for the last fiscal year of $5,742,445, which 
supplements the general funds in the Treasury and makes a 
total surplus of $12,500,000 during this administration. As the 
Postal Service is purely a business activity it should be, and 
under this administration is, self-sustaining. It is proper to 
exclude its revenues and expenditures in comparisons of ordi- 
nary expenditures of government. This fact is so well recog- 
nized that the daily Treasury statement was revised under the 
Republican administration for this very purpose. ‘ 

During the 15 years ending with the fiscal year 1912, when 
the Republican Party was in complete control of every branch 
ef the Government, only once was there a surplus of postal 
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revenue over postal expenses, and then in a sum scarcely ex- 
ceeding $200,000. The total excess of postal expenses over the 
postal receipts during that period amounted to $115,328,897.26. 

That sum was obtained from funds collected as taxes in 
other forms. Proper business management of the service, such 
as has prevailed during the present administration, would have 
permitted $115,000,000 to have been utilized for other impera- 
tive governmental needs, or taxes to have been reduced in that 
sum. Failure to administer the service as a business rather 
than as a political institution constitutes a monument to Re- 
publican ineapacity and is an unhappy reminder of the days 
when the Post Office Department was the reward for success- 
ful campaign management rather than for demonstrated capac- 
ity and eflicleney in public office. 

Against the record of extravagant and unprofitable postal mis- 
management under Republican administration for 15 years the 
Democratic administration during its brief existence has turned 
into the Treasury a profit of $12,500,000, at the same time ex- 
tending the city free-delivery service to hundreds of cities and 
to more than 5,000,000 additional patrons, and, as heretofore 
stated, establishing more than 10,000 additional rural free-de- 
livery routes and extensions, increasing the number of persons 
served on rural routes from 23,278,290 to 26,307,685. More con- 
vineing evidence of the superior management of this greatest 
of all business activities of the Government under Democratic 
administration than under Republican administration could not 
be conceived. It is conclusive of the unrivaled and universal 
prosperity which prevails as a result of Democratic policies and 
Democratic control. 

NORMAL GROWTH IN EXPENDITURES, 

Comparing in detail the appropriations for ordinary govern- 
mental purposes made this session in the regular annual appro- 
priation acts, in miscellaneous acts, and estimated amounts 
under permanent appropriations, with the like appropriations 
made for the fiscal year 1914 under estimates and recommenda- 
tions of the Taft administration, excluding for both years in- 
ereases or reductions for pensions, Postal Service, national de- 
fense, and certain specified new activities, it will be found that 
the total increases made amount to $25,731,102.72 and the re- 
ductions to $925,950.12, a net increase, as already stated, of 
$24,805,152.60, or to be more specific the detailed increases and 
` reductions are made as follows: 

Inereases: 


the President; $855,000 for a building in China for consular. 
and other offices of the United States; $100,000 for a legation 
building in Cuba; $102,000 for additional consular officers; 
$150,000 for allowances to consular officers on account of 
increased cost of living in countries engaged in the foreign war; 
$118,000 for clerical services at consulates; and $125,400 for 
contingent expenses of consulates. Much of the increase has 
been due to unavoidable conditions resulting from the present 
war. 

Our Consular Service, now the most extended of any in the 
world, has been fostered and expanded by this administration 
until it is the equal of that of any nation, and its growtli re- 
flects commensurately the expanding commercial relations of 
our people with the rest of the world. 

THE NATION'S. CAPITAL, 


The act providing for the expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia carries an increase of $1,457,968.10 over its expenses of 
three years ago. The largest single object of expense is that of 
the public schools, which is provided for in the sum of $2,915,349 
for 1917. The school system of the Capital is recognized as a 
model for all cities. For improvement of suburban streets in 
the District and city streets and alleys an increase of $468,510 
ic given over like purposes in 1914. Other activities, such as 
the health department, fire department, police department, water 
service, improvement of the water front, charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions, are provided for in sums increased pro- 
portionately to the growth and adyancement of the city that has 
become in every desirable feature the rival of any capital city 
in the world. The increases are the result of the natural 
growth of the city, and are eloquent of the determination of 
Congress to maintain it in a manner commensurate with the 
power and dignity of the Nation. 

INDIAN SERVICE. 


The increase on account of the Indian Service of $1,480,825.21 
includes more than $1,000,000 for works of irrigation to re- 
claim arid lands belonging to Indians and to enable them to 
become self-supporting through agriculture. The remainder 
of the increase is chiefly in appropriations for education and 
civilization. 


COLLECTING THE INCOMB TAX. 


For the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government there is an increase, after deducting the amount 


Aoncatarel Departmani FF $0,001; 28 of $1,828,000 added since 1914 on account of ine Internal- 

piomatie zun Comular Serre , 1 Revenue Service for collecting the income tax and the war 

Indian er wei Sovernment------~---~----~-~ J. 480, 823. 21 | revenue tax, of only $925,255.75 over the sum provided for 

Legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, exclud- 1914, and is $88,411.75 less than the increase made for the 
increased amounts for Income tax and war tax. 925, 255. 75 


same purposes in 1914 over the amount given for 1911 or 
three years previously. Included in the increase for 1917 is 
the sum of $175,000 for promoting commerce with South and 
Central America and for commercial attachés to study and 


Sundry civil expenses, exclusive of Alaskan railroad, 

Federal Trade Commission, and for national de- 

fense purposes for 1917— „„ 261, 191. 23 
Deficiencies, excluding Alaskan railroad, collecting 

war taxes, employees’ compensation commission, 


and national-defense items 10, 958, 008.55 | report industrial conditions abroad. Those new services in. 
Miscellaneous, exclusive of national defense sums and behalf of the manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
certain specified new activitles---------~------__ 2, 061, 402.88 | country give promise of incalculable benefits, and are the 


effective methods by which enlarged and new markets are be- 
ing established abroad for the American manufacturer and 
for the products of our farms. 


TO fee kee RSE VAIS LEAP RTE OE EAR S 25, 731, 102. 72 
Reductions, not considering pensions: 
River and harbor acts, not including amounts to 


Permanent appreprlations, excludlag the national de. 00 When it is recalled that under 16 years of control of the 
Pepe ACO SS ee a oe 450, 991. 12 | legislative, executive, and judicial services of the Government 


the Republicans increased the expenses therefor from $21,625,- 
846.65 for 1899 to $35,172,434.50 for 1914, the modest increase 
of less than $1,000,000 in a period of three years by this 
Congress seems insignificant indeed at this period of unprec- 
edented governmental activity and unparalleled industrial de- 
yelopment throughout the country. 


ALASKAN RAILROAD AND PUBLIC HEALTH -SERVICE, 


The sundry civil act, while ft shows a net increase of 8261, 
191.28 after deducting national-defense sums and the amount 
for the Alaskan railroad for 1917 and all national-defense sums 
from the act of 1914, carries an increase for 1917 over 1914 for 
the Public Health Service, including the investigation of dis- 
eases of man, of $533,410, and an increase of $150,000 for the 
regular work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

REPUBLICAN CRITICISM INSINCERE, 


This necessarily brief analysis of the appropriations made at 
this session of Congress affords some conception of the annual 
requirements of the complicated machinery of government and 
the multifarious details for which provision must be made, 
Five hundred printed pages of law in octavo form are re- 
quired to express the appropriations at this session, The tes- 
timony taken by the Committee on Appropriations alone in the 
preparation of the five annual bills under its control and the 
deficiency bills embraces nearly 5,000 printed octavo pages. 


1110000 ̃ M . 925. 950. 12 
A net Increase, as stated, oO 24, 805, 152. 60 
An analysis in brief of the several increases and reductions 
thus shown by appropriation acts will naturally interest those 
who eare to study the question of Federal expenditures, 
AID TO AGRICULTURE. ` 


The increase of $6,961,907 for the Agricultural Department 
and the advancement of the agricultural industry of the country 
includes $989,550 increase for the Bureau of Animal Industry; 
$2,969,680. for the States Relations Service and farmers’ co- 
operative demonstration work; $319,800 for investigation and 
demonstration work of public roads and rural engineering; and 
$1,250,000 for eradication of the foot-and-mouth and other dis- 
eases of animals. Compared item by item, it is shown that the 
ngricultural act for 1917 carries $7,746,907 more for material 
work of vast import to farmers than did the act for 1914, and 
such increases were unavoidable if the department was to con- 
tinue increasing its highly beneficial activities in the interest of 
agriculture and those directly engaged in farming, 

FOREIGN RELATIONS EXPANDED. 

The additional sum of $1,624,454 for the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service includes increases of $25,000 for. clerks at embas- 
sies; $43,585 for contingent expenses at embassies; $150,000 
for emergencies arising in the service, to be expended by 
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The consideration of the bills in the House and Senate has 
consumed many days and weeks and their discussion in the 
two Houses fills hundreds of pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. That our Republican associates in the House and 
Senate have not found fault with many of the countless pur- 
poses of these appropriations in the process of their authoriza- 
tion but have made many bitter complaints at alleged inade- 
quacy in many instances should estop them from assailing the 
total of the appropriations now that the session is ended. They 
did not object to the appropriation of $685,700,823.00 given for 
the Army and Navy defense, or to the further sum of $225,- 
266,325.20 for direct contracts and $295,000,000 involved in the 
three-year naval policy for 90 additional warships. Indeed 
they were, or pretended to be, dissatisfied that greater appro- 
priations were not provided for those purposes. 

The appropriation of $322,937,679 for the Postal Service like- 
wise met no opposition in either House from Republican 
Members. 

The inerease of nearly $7,000,000 for the agricultural interests 
of the country was as popular with the opposition membership 
as it will be among those who till the soil, and no effort from 
whatever source to curtail such expenditures would be seriously 
regarded by the Congress. 

Appropriations for river and harbor improvements have been 
viewed by the country with increasing suspicion. The reasons 
are well known and it is unnecessary to review them here. At 
this session appropriations and contract authorizations for river 
and harbor improvements have been $13,545,804 less than for 
1914, and only $7,263,750 has been appropriated for public 
buildings, and no additional ones have been authorized, while 
during the last days of Mr. Taft's administration the appro- 
priations and authorizations for new buildings amounted to 
$54,305,617, and more than $42,000,000 of the latter constituted 
obligations much of which has fallen on this Congress to meet. 

PEACE, PROSPERITY, AND PREPAREDNESS. 

Our national expenditures wisely and judiciously provided at 
this session of Congress represent the cost of a beneficent 
government of a nation enjoying unrivaled prosperity in every 
line of human activity, unexampled progress in all of the arts 
and industries as well as the science of government, peace 
throughout its own territory and with all other nations, and 
the preparedness to repel, if need be, any belligerent foe. 
Contrasting the appropriations, amounting to $1,626,439,209.63, 
with the enormous sums expended and the colossal indebted- 
ness incurred by the warring nations of the Old World in their 
mad struggle for supremacy, there is ample cause for rejoicing 
at our own good fortune. By comparison our. national ex- 
penditures are insignificant and the service and benefits pro- 
eured therefrom exceed the power of human intelligence to 
measure. 

Our expenditures signify prosperity, progress, peace, and pre- 
paredness. The nations abroad are expending their substance 
in a mad riot of death and destruction. 


AN IMPRACTICABLE PLATFORM, 


The Republican Party in its platform pledges its support to 
a “simple businesslike budget system” as a means of securing 
economy and efficiency in public expenditures. What is con- 
templated by such a declaration has not been explained and is 
difficult to ascertain. 

Mr, Taft established an efficiency commission with a chair- 
man at $10,000 a year and four commissioners and a secretary 
at $6,000 each. The commission labored for three years. It 
spent $260,000 directly appropriated to them and many other 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by useless waste of time of 
highly paid employees of the Government who should have been 
otherwise engaged, and in the printing of excessive quantities 
of reports that never were deemed worthy of perusal by anyone 
outside of their immediate circle. Most of the time of this 
famous commission was devoted to the construction of a “ busi- 
nesslike budget system.” They made two distinct deliverances. 
The first when launched evidently was not even to their liking, 
for they with due deliberation produced another, and then Con- 
gress put a stop to their activities in this particular direction 
by forbidding any change in the long-established and compre- 
hensive form of estimates of appropriations required of the 
Executive which was the result of a century and a quarter 
of experience and careful observation by men peculiarly fitted 
for such work. The businesslike budget system contemplated 
by Mr. Taft’s commission involved a material amendment to the 
Constitution, transferring the control of publie expenditures, 
and incidentally the power of taxation, from the representatives 
of the people to the President and his Cabinet, the latter com- 
posed of officials unknown to the Constitution and chosen by 


him from among personal and political friends, and accountable 
practically to no authority other than that of the President. 
The whole proposition was so preposterous and intolerable 
that when a Democratic House of Representatives refused 
further continuance of appropriations to those who composed 
what is known to fame as the“ Taft Efficiency Commission“ not 
one Representative or Senator of any party raised a voice in 


its behalf. Their greatest efficiency was displayed in the 
thoreugh manner in which they consumed in salaries the last 
penny of the sums appropriated for their work. 

Not only docs the Republican platform declare for such a 
“budget ” but its candidate is proclaiming his determination to 
establish it. atts 

At present the State of New York has a governor who was 
the leader in the Chicago convention of the ferces urging the 
nomination of Justice Hughes. Gov. Whitman professes to be 
an admirer of Justice Hughes and a believer in, and practicer 
of, the same political faith and governmental policies. He in- 
itiated a so-called responsible executive budget upon his as- 
sumption of the governorship of New York. The result of his 
efforts to economize and to establish a businesslike budget has 
been a dismal failure, and resulted in an increase of $14,000,000 
in expenditures, practically 80 per cent over the expenditures 
of his Democratic predecessor. 

Such efforts to accomplish reform in public expenditure are 
doomed at the very outset. Our theory of government and our 
institutions do not permit the adoption of what many really 
seek—the British method of preparing a budget, It is a curious 
anomaly that while many publicists in the United States are so 
lavish in their praise and so determined in their advocacy of 
the British budget system, in England it is now, and for some 
years has been, the subject of severe condemnation. In British 
War Finance, 1914-15,” Mr. W. R. Lawson, a writer of con- 
siderable note on financial matters, discusses extensively and 
condemns severely in the chapter entitled “ The doom of the one- 
man budget,” the system prevalent tn Great Britain. 

A careful perusal of this chapter would undoubtedly enlighten 
and effectively silence many who so glibly advocate the adoption 
in our Government of a plan similar to the British system. 


A SENSIBLE PROPOSAL, 


The Democratic Party, in its platform adopted at St. Louis in 
June, announced the only feasible, practical, and effective sys- 
tem of Treasury control. As the House of Representatives 
under the Constitution is the guardian of the public purse, its 
control can be effective only under certain conditions. 

The essential for such control is the concentration in one 
body or committee of jurisdiction of expenditures from the 
public funds. It is the ancient and effective system of our 
Government. Public opinion will eventually compel such a re- 
form. Undoubtedly there are serious difficulties in the way of 
its accomplishment. The natural ambitions of Representatives, 
the fear that excessive power will result to a smaller number 
of Representatives, a disinclination to surrender power now exer- 
cised by other committees, all are potent to prevent the change. 

But the best for the country is the real desire of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. They continually subordinate individual views 
and ambitions in a patriotic desire to serve their country 
effectively, and that deep-rooted and predominating sentiment 
among the representatives of the people will be persuasive for 
the proper reform when the time is opportune. 

The extraordinary expenditures authorized at this session 
have necessarily required additional tax burdens. Our country 
is rich, its people are prosperous. Compared with the burdens 
levied under normal conditions in other countries our tax 
burdens are light. As they increase a keener interest will be 
awakened among greater numbers in public expenditures and 
in our national finances. The more extensive such interest 
the better for our country, for its results will be more efficient 
administration, more careful scrutiny of governmental expendi- 
tures, more thorough consideration of governmental activities, 
more rigid accountability by public officials for their policies 
and their conduct, 

I ask the Members of the House to examine this statement 
earefully. I know it will be heartening to men who have con- 
fidence in the Democratic Party, and I am certain that it will 
be helpful to those of our political opponents who may contem- 
plate making reckless and indiscriminate charges against the 
Democratic administration to revise their views carefully, and 
instead of condemning, if they decide to say anything, to join 
in the hearty wave of approval to which this Democratic ad- 
ministration and all its acts are meeting everywhere in the 
country, regardless of the partisan professions of individuals, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to have heard the gentleman from New York [Mr. FTTZGERALD} 
explain why the Democratic Party has piled up expenses so 
enormously during this session of Congress. We have been 
waiting a long time for this explanation from the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, Only this morning have we 
been able to find out, according to the gentleman from New 
York, it is due to “an increase in the population,” not to the 
desire to create offices at all. Oh, no; nor to the insistence 
upon vast expenses for Government-ownership propositions, not 
at all. It is due to “the increase in the population.” That is 
a new one and a good one, Mr. Speaker, and I trust the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruterr], who is to answer the 
gentleman from New York, will explain it a little more fully 
when he comes to tuke the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not approved of most of the legislation 
that has been passed during this session of Congress. I think 
we have had entirely too much legislation. Sometimes it has 
seemed to me that this Congress has wasted its time, although 
every Member of it has worked hard, ir addition to wasting 
the public money and increasing the public taxes. As a rule 
I have opposed the general course of this Congress. I believe 


that its legislation, generally „ has been vicious and 
hurtful to: the country, and that there will be an accounting by 
= aia in November next. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

Personally, however—for we have spent nine long months 
here together—I agree with the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Mann] that the Speaker of this House has presided over it with 
rare courtesy, and that our compliments are due to him. I 
appreciate also the courtesy of the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and while it has not been the privilege of 
the minority to meet often with him in conference during this 
session of Congress, nevertheless in those few brief moments 
when we have had an opportunity to get together, he has been 
as civil and courteous as a gentleman could be. [Applause.] 

I want also to join with the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Frrzceratp}, who has just paid tribute to the Republican 
leader of this House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
The Republican floor leader is unquestionably the foremost par- 
UHamentarian of his time. [Applause.] He is a hard worker, 
too hard a worker some of us on this side of the House belicve, 
and as we all of us feel in our hearts that higher honors are 
soon in store for him, we trust that his brief vacation may be 
one devoted to healthful recreation in that beautiful garden of 


1916. 


his in Chicago, so that he may come back refreshed, with a 
keenness of tongue and a punch to his elbow that will be effec- 
tive next year when the Republican Party again undertakes to 
regulate properly the affairs of this Government. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Personally, Mr. Speaker, no Member appreciates the confi- 
dence and the friendship of the Members upon the other side 
more than do I, and if at times shafts have been passing hither 
nnd fro across the aisle, so far as I am concerned, there has 
been no bitterness, no spirit of malevolence, naught but kind- 
ness in all that has been said. It has been “give and take” 
in the fairest sense. If you have stood for your party or your 
State, it has been according as your lights directed you, and 
so it has been with me. From Mississippi or Texas or Penn- 
sylvania, we have simply stood our ground, doing our duty as we 
saw it, and I hope it shall so continue te be. I have not ob- 
jected to a Member from Texas defending Texas, nor one from 
Mississippi defending his State, if he thought it proper to do 
so. Any one of us would be unworthy of membership in this 
House if we did not do our best to truly represent those who 
sent us here. There is no occasion for bitterness or malice to 
mar our daily proceedings. Now, let it go at that. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has invited 
a controversy this morning by attacking the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropenserc] and I want to say to 
him, because I haye not the time to answer him at length, that 
the crux of that speech, as I understood it, was that Cleveland 
H. Dodge, a personal friend of ihe President, was not only in 
the munitions business, dealing with the armed forces of 
Mexico—the armed banditti that were coming over the border— 
but he was also one of the most liberal contributors to the 
Wilson campaign fund. That seemed a fair matter for criticism 
on the part of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG]. 
We can not be expected to overlook these things. We have ob- 
served in the appointment of ambassadors, that men who were 
contributors to campaign funds have been in favor with this 
administration from the highest down. This is fair material 
for a discussion of this kind. If men who contribute to cam- 
paigns are given high place in the Democratie Party, it is im- 
portant. The people ought to know it. And if they are making 
money ont of munitions or the raising or lowering of embargoes 
that is news that Congress ought to have. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what I rose to say is this: In the RECORD 
of this morning the distinguished and eloquent gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson] has inserted a speech on the eight-hour 
law. He has undertaken to defend that law. He has under- 
taken in this speech to attack Members upon this side of the 
House who have spoken against the methods by which the eight- 
hour law was forced down the throats of the Members of Con- 
gress. He speaks somewhat by way of apology for the Presi- 
dent, and relieves him from total responsibility for the passage 
of the Adamson law. He indicates that there was some per- 
sonal responsibility for this measure. 

On September 1 I read into the Recorp from his speech of 
July 15, 1916, this statement: 

Mr. ADAMSON. Four months ago when the clouds gathered above the 
horizon the Republican leader and I investigated to see whether there 
would be any strike. I will not say where we went, but we were as- 
sured by the representatives of the employees that there would be no 
walkout and they. did not mean to stop the wheels, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission did not favor any investigation, and 1 con- 
cluded that no action was necessary and dropped the subject. 

Whereupon Mr. Maxx, the gentleman on this side referred 
to, said : 

I hope the gentleman will not put me into that agreement. 

Mr..Speaker, partly on the strength of that statement of the 
gentleman from Georgia, I contended that this whole strike legis- 
lation was set up” on the House. I repeat that charge now, 
that it was brought in here as a political dodge, as a campaign 
measure, and that the gentleman from Georgia, whether he did 
it intentionally or not, was the instrument of a shrewd political 
dictator, who saw what he thought was an opportunity to win 
400,000 labor votes. He drove this House into a humiliating 
position, forcing it to accept dictation the like of which has 
never been submitted to in this great body before. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ican not. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apastson] in his extension of remarks this morn- 
ing says: 

The strike has been fomenting for four or five months 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can not. The gentleman 
from Georgia continues: 

One Republican leader on the floor, versatile but sensational— 
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And I presume in this he refers to me, although I am not a 
leader— 


has three or four times referred to the fact that I was considering that 
strike four months ago. and one or two newspapers have seen proper to 
take up his wonderful deliverance as evidence of political design in the 
matter. It is true that four months ago my attention was called to the 
impending strike— 


Mr. Speaker, I can not in the time I still have at my command 
go on with citations from the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It will improve the gentleman's speech if he 
will continue to read from mine. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman admits that the 
railroad men were called in by the President, that they did not 
want eight-hour legislation. The gentleman admits—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, I insist I made no such statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman admits, infer- 
entially, my churge that the American Federation of Labor is 
against the enforcement of an eight-hour rule by legislation. 
He says the railway brotherhood chieftains declared they did 
not want it. I quote from the gentleman’s speech: : 


They did not even then ask for legislation, but there were others of us 
who ala realize what a calamity it would mean to have a strike. 


The gentleman realizes that the President has put his foot 
in it and that the shoe pinches. The Democratic Party, which 
thought it had made a ten-strike in “saving the baby’s milk,” 
at T o’colck a. m. on Labor Day, by the hasty passage of this 
remarkable law 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania (continuing). Is hearing from 
the newspapers of the country and particularly from the news- 
papers of the South. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, from the Manu- 
facturers Record, of Baltimore, a publication devoted chiefly to 
southern development, I have made these extracts showing the 
sentiment in the Southern States on the President's makeshift 
eight-hour law. Bear in mind that these comments come from 
Democratie sources: 


[From the Manufacturers’ Record, Sept. 7, 1916.] 


THE Rare or Tun Nation’s Hoxorn—Wuar SOUTHERN PAPERS SAY 
Ov THE SURRENDER OF PRINCIPLE AT THE BEHEST OF Fotr MEN. 


The honor of the Nation, the welfare of democracy, the stability of our 
Republic have been bartered for an imaginary present ease. Congress 
has yielded to the bulldozers. But the country’s situation will be like 
that of the man who once puts himself into the hands of blackmailers, 
for then he finds that it would have been better to have tied a stone 
around his neck and jumped overboard, for henceforth he has ceased 
to be a man; he is but the servile, abject, cowardly, cringing semblance 
of a man, dominated by those who once have been successful in black- 
mailing him. 

For honest and legitimate labor the Manufacturers’ Record has the 
highest respect. It would seek for the largest pay and the shortest 
number of hours compatible with strength and with work and the high- 
est advancement of humanity, but for men who dare, as the leaders of 
the railroad brotherhoods did, to bulldoze the Nation by threatening 
starvation unless their terms were granted, it believes that no denun- 
ciation can be too strong, for these men, using the power of the hun- 
dreds and thousands of good, honest men back of them and abusing 
that power—for we are sure many members of these brotherhoods would 
not uphold them—have wrought for the Nation and for themselves not 
wisely but disastrously. These men have sowed in the hearts of Ameri- 
can people a hatred to labor unions, a hatred as great as that expressed 
by President Wilson when, in 1909, he wrote: “I am a fierce 8 
of the open shop and of everything that makes for individual 9 
And yet these men are not deserving of condemnation one-tenth so bitter 
as are the men who, without eyen a struggle, yielded the Nation's honor 
and yoted as these men dictated. 

These labor unions have made the people of this country determine 
that this Nation shall not be ruled by organized labor any more than 
by organized capital. They have sown the seed of discord which will 

pen into a bitterness that will know no end until the evil that has 
been done has been ren and until it shall be made known through- 
out the length and breadth of the land that no organization can, by the 
power of threats, the promise of votes, or for other things, trade away 
the Nation’s independence. 

The qnestion has not been settled. No t economic or ethical 
question is settled until it is settled right. e labor unions have lost 
the friendship of millions who had belleved that they were doing some 
good and who, unlike President Wilson, were not “ fierce partisans of 
the open shop,” but henceforth the man who will really lead in follow- 
ing sident Wilson’s desire to be a “fierce partisan of the open 
a will find that he has a big majority of the American people back 
0 m. 


The time of the gentleman has 


[After a 


The papera of the country are discussing these questions with un- 
wonted vigor. While some of them have been willing to seek domestic 
peace, regardless of the sacrifice of honor and principle, many others 
are vigorous in their denunciation of this policy. From a few Southern 
papers, in order to show the vigor with which many of them are de- 
nouncing the surrender of Congress, we are taking a few extracts, 
Many of them are strikingly strong. The Baltimore Sun, for instance, 


ene of the most ardent supporters of the Democratic Party and of the 
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administration, one that was a leader in demanding some congressional 

action, seems to have caught a new vision of the subject, and on Monday 

last, ewong other things, sad ; 
c 


“ Like dictators, they established themselves in the Capitol, and at the 
point of the strike 8 forced Congress to obey their orders. * * + 

“They carried their defiance of public opinion so far as to announce 
immediately after the passage of the emergency measure by the Senate 
that they would not rescind the strike order until the bill became a law 
with the President’s signature attached. And the extraordinary spec- 
tacle was presented Saturday evening at the Capital of this coun of 
ihe President of the United States bgving to beg the big railroad ch 
thro his Secretary of Labor, to call off the strike before his a 
signature was appended to the measure, and to accept his word of 
honor as a gentieman that he would sign it without fall bright and early 
5 1 i d show that they b 

ther papers are equally as vigorous and show t ave clear! 

sensed the significance, the real meaning, of this — tens hour in the 
life of the Republic. à 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Sept. 3.] 
IS THIS GREAT REPUBLIC OF OURS DRIFTING ONTO THE ROCKS? 

That piece of political perfidy which was enacted in the House on 
Friday and in the Senate of the United States on Saturday—in answer 
to the defiant demand of certain railroad brotherhoods. which stood, 
“stop watch in hand,” as one Senator aptly 8 it, threatening 
to tie i 2 every railroad in the country unless Congress came to time 
with a Federa) statute providing for an “ 8-hour y with 10 bours’ 
pay” without arbitration—may serve to stave off an immediate clash 
with a certain element of organized labor, but as sure as the sun shines 
it will rise again to plague this Government and its people from the 
highest to the lowest. 

Nothing more revolutionary has been done in any civilized country. 
with the possible exception of Mexico, since the French Revolution 
itself. And we have made much the same sort of history tn America 
this past week as heralded the “reign of terror“ which preceded the 
French 2 ge Let us not forget it, for inasmuch as history has 
repeated itself so far, history wi t itself still farther—unless 
perchance enough strong men arise to hold back the storm. 

For what has happened—this cringing sacrifice of principle to ex- 
pediency—the country has President son to thank. for it was he 
who first sought to make political capital out of this national crisis, or, 
else. was too purug weak to display tbe strength of a strong man in 
a great eer he nd a pliant and suppliant Congress—fed to mental 
obesity out of the “patronage” spoon—was only too easily coerced 
into following the President's lead, 

So we have the spectacle of the Government of these eat United 
Stat with their 100,000,000 of people, surrendering abjectly, with 
‘eager e, to the uncompromising, unarbitrable demand of an army 
of only 400,000 men—and these armed only with the ballot. 

Is this the place among the nations of the earth that the American 
Republic has straggled 140 years to attain? If so, may God have 
9 on its future. For, as the Manufacturers“ Record so well says: 

“By the side of this question. that of the tariff, which has seemed 
supreme in importance, or.that of * rednes,” vital to the Nation's 
existence, almost seem to sink into insignificance, for what is the use 
of trying to save a country from poverty or to save a Nation from 
destruction if the Nation is com of a hundred million people who 
are willing to sacrifice principle for tempora convenience, or who 
are witli to be blackmailed into yleldin: R ncipie because of the 
threat tha ny Age be made to suffer financially 
is most sham surrender of principle that has ever 


5 led the blood of its countless thousands rather than either side 
ould surrender “ principle to expediency.” 
It is, indeed, an invitation to any foreign foe to make upon us at 
will lesser or greater demands, beli t we have grown so blood- 
less as to be willing to surrender almost any principle without resist- 
ance, For if an unarmed army of 400,000 men within our borders 
may make a President of the United States tote and fetch and a Con- 
— Aa obey, what might not an army of 4,000,000 men hope 
accomp ? 

But the deed is done, so far as it is within the of Congressmen 
and Senators and a Presi xo do; one and all, either so enamored 
of 22 or so cowed by fear of litical consequences, as to supinely 
bane — a atl organized4abor “ therhoods” the right to rule or 
ruin the country. 

For, mind you, this shameless surrender does not stop here. It is, 
indeed. but t 8 Others are but waiting to be heard 
from. y ould a law be passed . an “ 8-hour 
day with 10 hours’ og for one class of citizens—and these alread 
paid in their calling—without extending it to all classes 

he men in the mills, on tbe street cars, the clerks in our stores, the 
laborers in our fields, the very servants in our families, will be fools, 
— . they do not come forward to claim their share in this new 

vilization.” 

Only the Supreme Court of the United States—whose members are 
chosen for life and who are, therefore, independent of the “ political 
efect” of their action—remains to say whether or not the Consti- 
tution of these United States can be rewritten by the President and 
Congress thereof. It alone zey forestall the impending revolution, 
unless, perchance, the people themselves—tbe unorganized, untram- 
meled voters of the land—take it Into their heads to turn out of office 
every man who thus reversed the fundamental principles of a democ- 
racy and delivered over the government of the majority to a ridicu- 
lous Fp eee and thereby save the Republic to their children and 

nde! ren. £ 
Dale either tne people or their courts undo this revolutionary legis- 
lation—this “stand and deliver” mandate of the buccaneer brother- 
hoods—then, indeed, is this great Republic of ours drifting onto the 
roc 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Sept. 4.] 
BKOTMERHOODS WILL HAVE REASON TO REGRET ARBITRARY AND ARROGANT 
COURSE. 

We all-rejoice today that the brotherhoods’ bludgeon has not been 
brought down srushingty upon our heads; but while thankful for our 
escape from the vicious blow, we are in no mood to kiss the hand that 


if they do not do so?“ 


threatened to smite us. Frankly, we believe the brotherhoods will 
have reason to regret the resentment which their arbitrary and arro- 
gant course has provoked. Public good will is an asset which they 
can not afford to throw away, ond they may find that, while temporarily 
triumphant, they stand to lose more pular sympathy and support 
in the long run than they have gained for the time in wages. * * 

Like dictators, they established themselves in the Capitol, and at the 
point of the strike bayonet forced Congress to obey their orders. * 

Obviously Co can net afford to leave the matter as it stands 
at present. In the circumstances it was forced to surrender in order 
to protect the life of the country. With a pistol at his head a man 
is glad enough to save himseif by any means in his power. But the 
interests of society and the dignit, and self-re: t of the Government 
demand that no such humiltatin {ncident as this shall be permitted to 
occur again. * * At leasi 80 per cent of the American people 
want a definite assurance that they will not again be subjected 25 the 
compulsion of brotherhood threats whenever the members of the railroad 
unions take it into their beads to make a new demand. They chose 
their time well tnis year, when the menace of a strike was peculiarly 
serious to both business and political Interests. If no further legisia- 
tion ts passed, how can the country know that the same thing will 
not occur again two rs bence or four years hence? 

The Government of the United States is founded on the principle of 
a square deal for everybod There can be no privile or favored 
classes under it without weakening its foundations. ‘opular wrath 
against corporations was aro to fever heat a few years ago because 

t principle was violated in avor of capital. But favoritism in any 
form is repugnant to the American sense of justice, and 5 is as 
8 when exercised by the union as when exercised by the cor- 
poration. 

The insolent and dictatorial attitude assumed by the brotherhood 
leaders in connection with this strike business has disgusted all fair- 
minded men, They carried their defiance of yee opinion so far as 
to announce immediately after the passage of the emergency measure 
by the Senate that they would not rescind the strike order until the 
bill became a law with the President’s signature attached. And the 
extraordinary spectacle was presented Saturday evening at the Capital 
of this country of the ident of the United States having to beg 
the 8 chiefs, thro his Secretary of Labor, to call off the 
strike before his actual signature was appended to the measure, and to 
scone his word of honor as a gentleman that he would sign it without 
fail bright and early Sunday morning. 


[From the Newport News (Va.) Dally Press, Sept. 1.] 
“Is PEACE SO SWEET AS TO BE PURCHASED AT THE PRICE OF LIBERTY?” 


Kopras the stockholders of the railway systems of the United States 
had nded themselves together and served notice on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that unless they should be allowed to raise 
their rates on 10 days’ notice, they would tie up all the railways, cut 
off the food supplies of the cities. throw out o employment not only 
railroad employees, but the empleyees of all industries, bring countless 
thousands to the very ver of starvation and at Rye ti a national 
calamity (to use the words of the 8 would Congress ba ve 
rushed through pell mell a bill instructing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ede to the demands of the railroad owners? * * + 

We are told that Congress has acted in the interest of peace, But is 

ace so sweet as to 3 at the price of liberty? And does 

is submissive action of Congress tend to bring stable A a age & Ts it 
not an incentive to agitation? Is it not an invitation to ev 
other vote controllin 1 to raid Congress and make selfis 
demands? Nay, is it not pandering to the selfishness of an organiza- 
tion which threatened to paralyze the tra rtation facilities of the 
coun with its Nation wide results? Is it not confession on the 
oad of Congress that a fraction, and a small fraction, of citizens have 
t in their power to bring disaster upon the entire country? 

These are questions for the ple to consider in serlous meditation. 
Tt is a crisis the Nation's affairs. We are brought face to face with 
the question whether the whole ple or a small ction of the ple 
rule Congress. It is time for people to ask themselves whether or 
not Senator TILLMAN spoke the truth when he said that Members of 
Congress are servile to organized labor. 


{From the Macon (Ga.) Daily Telegraph, Sept. 3.] 
OF DEEP, WORLD-WIDE SIGNIFICANCE, 


The situation is about like this: The brotherhoods have won a victory 
in that on a threat to lay down their work and starve the Nation the 
lawmaking — 1 of that Nation has bastened to enact a law forcing the 
men who supply the money to the pay rolls to piy ont each month 
just what the brotherhoods, the workers, deman at the first they 
should be id. (The modifications from the original demands are 
slight.) The railroads are given to understand future legislation may 
see to it they are kept from actual loss by provision for rate increases. 

The two stron, brotherhoods have won in the most epoch making 
coming to grips between capital and labor the world has ever — — 
greatest because one must judge by the significance of the litt 
victory the workers have achieved. The touara paS and sho; n will 
necessarily be next. In view of the victory of the brotherhoods, al- 
ready given what they asked, brotherhoods that needed it far tess than 
the next two or three to come for their meed, it is ridiculous to say 
the move will not be made. They have a right to want a law giving 
them what they want, and as they can tle up the coun with the 

roper support m other unions, who in turn will be wanting to come 
or their “ cut-in —they will get that law in good time. 

In the passage of time all classes of railroad employees shouid have 
their demands secured by law and the railroads compensated by further 
rate increases. 

From the railroads to the telegraph e to the t ingustrial 
producing corporations, such as the United States Steel rporation, the 

t flour mills. the packers. the lumber producers—all separate in- 
ustries, with t classes of employees, o could ily organize, 
and certainly should do so without delay in light of what the two rall- 
road brotherhoods have achieved—is but a sbort and logically natural 
step. The question of right or wrong, of whether they are entitled to 
what they ask for, will not enter into the question at all; nevesstty will 
make its own law; expediency will mold the policy of the moment, just 
as it has done in Washington the weck so shortly come to an end. 
In turn those classifications of industry not organized as the raliroads 
are, will be forced to, and the-extra cost of ction passed on in 
Saha and adhered-to extra charges to the consuming mar- 

et. 
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If this brotherhood of man, politically called Socialism, is not a 
gee thing, if it is what the majority of Americans believe it to be, then 
e races of the future will write the names of Woodrow Wilson and 
CHARLES ADAMSON and Fraxcis G. NewLanps .* © è well, as 
the men who io — a freak and anarchistic bill during a certain 
pania peri in the Nation’s industrial unrest called the Adamson 
J uke w that the Supreme Court promptly relegated to the limbo where 
onged. 

One thing or the other, but whichever way one of the most remarkable, 
most vital pieces of legislation ever enacted in the history of the earth. 
Its final disposition mark the choice at the forks in America, and 
eventually for all the world, one way or the other. 


{From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, Sept. 2.] 
WILSON’S INVOCATION SHOULD HAVE BEEN “ GOD HELP THE REPUBLIC.” 
Mr. Wilson, before surrendering to the single-bore opportunists who 

are managing ms campaign should rather ve pronounced this in- 
tion: help the Republie.” 
The Daily News once more feels itself undone. Upon more than one 
occasion this paper has sought to support the President, only to find that 
he had 8 


el bis mind or his position, sometimes overnight. Onl 
yesterday we recorded an earpest desire to support Mr. Wilson in this 


eri and we ventured tbe opinion that the. peas money would be 
glad to do so. But we likewise expressed the hope, despite reason and 
8 Mr. Wilson would stand by himself, It was a work of 
su on. 


ga S 

e are profoundly sorry that Mr. Wilson could not have seen his way 
clear to the American le the justice to believe that if he 
addressed to their sense of fairness an earnest and sincere appeal for 

topp he would have received this s rt in abundant measure. 
e Daily News wishes to say bere t it has no dexire to do Senator 
roved without reservation the stand 
laim any desire to embarrass him. 


to give his support to the pro- 

which the President ap to bave advanced as a feeler, said 
Shin he will want the pub 2 to forget, since the was allowed 
finally to revert to the realm of practical politics. We shall not. there- 
fore, recall, to his possible discomfort, that in trying tọ support the 
President's short-lived program he made to the discussion a real intel- 
leetua!l contribution. 

As we see the Adamson Dill, it is outra, sly unfair to the railroads. 
It assumed, In the first place, the essent‘al On of tbe managers 
in their claims that the roads could not meet the increased e 
It denied to the railroads their in court by abrogating the p: 


SIMMONS an un ness. We 
the Senator had taken, but we 
We witndraw the indorsement. 
be that the Senator, in see 


enged, t may be found tha 
have been effectually, if unwittingly, gold-brivked. It would have been 
far better to have itted the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
have eat ge ga thelr pay, ing prompt and honest investigation of 
the merits of their case, and then to have secured a just as well as an 
enduring decision. It would have been infinitely better to have secured 
a decision which the public knew to be right and proper. 

It may be that in time the companies could afford to pay the men 
more than is contemplated in the present political adjustment, and this 
future and justice would have been assured to the brotherhoods 
under the legislation pr by the President and abandoned under 
Pressure from ided labor leaders and nervous politictans. 

The next time brotherhcods foregather in Washington on such a 
mission they may encounter some statesmanship. It would have been 
vastly better for all concerned to have settted the controversy right. 
with the public knowing it te be right, than to have settled it with 
Washington trembling from fear of 2 political reprisals. 

The Adamson bill may impose by upon, as it discriminates 
3 the thousands of men employed the railroads, but not in- 

uded in the membership of the brotherh s. It discriminates against 
is no equable distribution of benefits. 


a class within a class. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat.] 
“ MOST PUSILLANIMOUS ACT IN HISTORY OF AMERICAN CONGRESS,” 
sillanimous act in the 


lative body of the United States Government so 
surren its right of deliberation as it has done in this case. 
Urged to immediate action by a frightened Executive, it has rushed 
through legislation of the most radical and revolutionary character, 

tion that ts probably, if not certainly, unconstitutional, without 
the slightest effort having been made to weigh its justice or injustice, 
without the least consideration of its possible consequences. It is prob- 
ably true thar by this act a public calamity has been temporarily 
averted; but that does not alter the fact that it has been dove under 
duress, that the great Government of the United States has raised the 
white fag, without even a show of resistance. 

We say this in no spirit of opposition to the principle of the eight- 
hour day. uite the contrary. But the right or the wrong of the 
application of that 8 to the railway trainmen is at least a de- 
batable question. It may prove to be beneficent in its operation, but 
Congress does not know this. Nor Congress know that it will 
prove most disastrous in its application. It is a technical matter, as to 
which the ignorance of Congress is as profound as that of the public 
generally. ongress has made no effort to inform itself. It not 
attempted to investigate the merits of the case. It has thrown up its 
bands. The provision for a post-mortem inquiry is without significance. 
Whatever may be the report of the commission, the eight-hour law 
will stand undisturbed by Congress. That ts a kind of legislation that 
is 8 Impossible to repeal in a democracy. The railroads may 
be bankrupted by the act, the public may have to pay tremendously for 
its maintenance, but it will continue in force, unless the courts deetare 
it unconstitutional That the courts will do so. because of the wage 
section, is quite probable, but that prospect does not reifeve the Con- 
gress of the responsibility for whatever 3 may come from 
the establishment of this precedent of hasty legislation under compulsion. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal, Sept. 4.) 
A PITIFUL SURRENDER. 
Taking dictation from Chairman Apausox, of the House Interstate 
merce Committee, that the eight-hour, higher- e bill demanded 
by the President should not be changed by the dot an “i” or the 


against any 


cross of a “ 
and fretting like restive children in a nursery, swallowed the brimstone 
and treacle diet furnished by the dominie of their party. Without de- 
bate, without information or facts to guide their — the “ con- 
servatives” of ngress y acquiesced in the legislation thrust 
by the threats of a few men, representing less than 
lation, aided and abetted by the 
alternative, an amendment to the 
thonen ice and gears board wonend statator a abandonen, a 
tho ts Eike. wi e cmergency use, wo ave stoppe 
proposed ke. It was a complete surrender of power, dignity, and 
constitutional authority, the most inexcusable breach of trust the 
omang has witnessed in several generations. 

In the first place, the bill is a makeshift, a lame crutch, at best. As 
Senator Kenyon, a good friend of labor, declared: “It is a fraud, a 

a hombug,” and he voted against it because Congress had 
“no opportunity to consider th 
—— tor 


” the 83 United States Senators, although whining 


which to 
In — — Por Soo 
m ent, v 
r’ to-day are the men who oppose the passage of the 
Senator Uxperwoop’s amendment authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix wages of the employees of the interstate 
roads, a logical sequence to the present bill, was defeated, both t^e 
V ia Senators negativing it by their vote; they also voted in favor 
of bill, as did Representative MONTAG in the House. 

It is a pitiful surrender of the national lawmaking body. United 
States Senator Boran tartly observed: “If, indeed, we are met here 
a demand which we can not postpone, which we must execute 
without information, and, most of all, which we propose to execute 
without information, then, indeed, the spirit of the fathers has de- 


pérted and the halo which has hung about this through more 
a century past will soon be d ved.” 

When told that the he had ordered fastened upon the coun 
was ready for his signature, Mr. to have said, “ 


[From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, Sept. 3.) 
AN ENGAGING SPECTACLE. 
As matters now stand, there is the possibili 


lose what they temporarily gain 
the effect tha 


bill would not stand the test in = court. However, all this 1 


the question at paent in view of the very welcome fact that there 
will no strike the immediate In any event, genera- 
tions, as well as the t generation, will look back with mixed 
feelings on the of the national lawmaking body of a great 


specter 
world power breaking its neck to pass | tion in order to save the 
3 that wonld wi and blight its commerce 


{From the Staunton (Va.) Daily Leader. 
“ PRAUGHT WITH INJUSTICE ALL THE WAY THROUGH.” 
The President is — on the theorg tat it is better to settle the 
an not to 


impend strike wrong e it at all. If Congress acts 
on this view, it will commit a ve mistake, It were better to 
have the contest and fight it out before the than to commit an 
injustice either to the ds and their owners, 


ublic or to the 
for the 33 advan f 
un! of great injustice to vast interests. 
The President assumes—and he ts trying to ine Cope 
that the eight-hour day is vitable ; that it 
is the time to fix it on the of the 
That is an assumption that it would be difficnit 


ht-hour day is going to bring if it is forced on the 
railroads. There is conf y the necessity of increasing, because of 
it, the wages of the men. 

That money must come from somewhere. Railroad earnings are 
already too small to pay interest on the investment and can not for 
long come out of present earnings. The only source, then, is the 
poopie; the rates will have to be inereased ; the dent looks to their 

ing increased, and they will be increased. 

An Increase in the rates means that transportation of all American 
producta will be more set. This will react on every class of citizens. 

e farmer will be less able to compete with other nations in the sale 
of his wheat, corn, and cotton abroad, because it will cost more to get 
it abroad. e manufacturer will meet the same difficulty with his 
manufactured products. It tends. just to the extent of the fncrease, to 
cut Americans out of the markets of the world, w competition was 
already before the war very keen. and will be very keen. Itisa 
serious matter. 

This leaves out of consideration the increasing disparity that will 
thereby be caused between the pay of the trainmen and other classes 
of railroad labor, and makes it increasingly difficult for these other 
classes ever to expe't any amelioration o The thing is 
fraught with injustice ali the way through. 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune.] 
HOW CLEVELAND SETTLED IT, 


When Grover Cleveland was President a railroad strike covering the 
West and Southwest was instituted. It grew out of a strike of the 
ss ery of the Pullman Co., the railroad employees refusing to handle 
Pullman cars ia sympathy with the Pullman strikers. 

Almost immediate resort to violence on the part of the strikers fol- 
lowed. Trains were seized others wrecked. and the strikers 
determined to take the law into their own hands and step at nothin, 
Chicago was the center of the strike treubles, and the vernor of IIII- 
nois, Altgeld, ha ned to be in sympathy with the strikers. He did 
nothing toward checking or punishing the daily acts of violence, which 
menaced property and life At this juncture nt Cleveland inter- 
vened, because of the interference with the mails. His Attorney Gen- 
eral, Richard Olney, sent the following orders to all district attorneys: 

“See that the passage of regular trains, carrying the United States 
mails in the usual and ordinary way, is not obstructed. Procure war- 
rants or any other available process from the United States courts 
all persons engaged in such o ons, and direct 


conditions, 
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the marshal to execute the same by such number of deputies or posses 
as may be necessary,” 

Disorders were not mopped by this plan, and Gov. Altgeld joined the 
disturbers in defying the eral authority. No other remedy appearing 
in sight, the President ordered Federal 1 1 to Chicago. 
the disorder forthwith, and in comparative 
at an end. Later appeals to the highest courts sustained the action 
os the President. The Supreme Court held that the President is justi- 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union.] 
DISGRACEFUL ACT, UNPARALLELED IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 


Congress has just passed an act that, so far as we can recall, is un- 
paralleled in American history. It was a disgraceful act. Congress 
represents the United States of America—a Nation with more than 

00,000,000 inhabitants, the wealthiest and most progressive Nation 

on carth, and one of the most powerful. In behalf of that Nation 
Congress surrendered to the demands of a comparatively small per- 
centage of the men engaged in trandbortation without investigation 
and without consideration. 

There was no reason to believe these demands were Just. When the 
demands were made the railroads proposed to leave them to arbitra- 
tion, preferably the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a body which was better posted than any other tribunal that could 
have been secured as to the facts illustrating the justice or the injustice 
of the demands. This the trainmen refused, and demanded uncondi- 
tional compliance on the part of the railroads, calling a strike in case 
their demands were not complied with. n 

The debate in Congress indicated the belief that the demands were 
unjust, but because of the inconvenjence and suffering the men who 
made the demands were able to inflict on the people and the fact that 
the; yose determined to inflict them, Sanges surrendered hurriedly 
and abjectly. We do not believe the American people bg — of this 
sacrifice of national honor. We do not belleve that they wish this Gov- 
ernment held up by a handful of men. We believe they would much 
rather have submitted, if necessary, to the loss the strike would have 
entailed Me Re them than to have had the Government set the 8 
of surrendering to the demands of a small class, not because they were 
just, but because if the men making them were not propitiated they 
could and would bring disaster. 

{From the Charlotte (N. C.) News.] 
DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL, 


The spirit of rebellion is still rampant. The dominant determination 
that the issues between: the railroads and their employees should not 
be submitted to arbitration—the only sane and sound and ultimately 
effective method of settling every dispute—is still a contention, un- 
harmed and untouched, as militant as it was that moment when the 
railroads refused to grant what their employees demanded and the 
employees refused to work unless their mandates were — Aag We 
have not arrived anywhere. We have not moved in any direction. The 
only good that has been done is negative. Congress has simply smoothed 
over a temporary period of probation what must be ultimately deter- 
mined once and for all, what shall be the basis of settling the issues 
arising between capital and labor. Hitherto we have been disposed to 
believe in and accustomed to the practice of settling such matters by 
a neutral board. Now we pass up this method—the only method that 
precedent has furnished us—and seek some other arbitrary and empiri- 
cal process. We have gained nothing. The principle that is behind the 
disturbance arising between the trainmen and their employers has not 
been vindicated or adjudged culpable. ‘The issue is unmolested. 

Why not go to the marrow of the situation, why not apply the 
surgical instruments, why not cut the old sore wide open and find out 
where we stand as a Nation of sovereign citizens, believing in the ulti- 
mate dominance of democracy and continuing in the faith that this is 
a land that is unyielding to any other faith than that there shall be 
enjoyed by all “ equal privileges and jal favors to none“? 

‘The trainmen are not on trial in this controversy; neither are the 
railroads of the United States. Democracy is the defendant at the 
courthouse, 

{From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Sept. 1.] 
MADE “AN IMPOSSIBLE PROPOSITION THROUGH NO COMMENDABLE 
MOTIVE.” 


As indicating a state of affairs in this country that should not be 
possible in any country which assumes to be governed by law and con- 
stituted authority. it may be fairly said that not even an impending 
declaration of war would create more excitement and uneasiness than 
has been occasioned by the threat of four railroad brotherhoods to tie 
up every railroad in the United States unless the latter accede to the 
former's demands for “an eight-hour dax,“ but which in reality means 
a wage increase of from 20 to 25 per cent. * 

Unfortunately, however, it can not be said that the public sentiment 
of the country so fully indorses the President's method of avoiding 
such a strike, for, reading between the lines, it has been im ble to 
avoid the conclusion that he could not, or did not, lose sight entirely 
of the politics of the situation. Instead of doing what he could have 
so easily and justly done, by calling both sides to arbitrate the whole 
question at issue, he simply demanded that the railroads accede to the 
chief demand of the brotherhoods and leave the balance for further 
“investigation and adjustment — there being little else to adjust 
after the main issue of an “cight-hour day with 10 hours’ pay” was 
settled in the affirmative. 

Such a condition was so revolutionary—for it would have fixed indus- 
trial conditions in this country for all time; inevitably extending to all 
other lines—that the railroad officials simply could not accede to it, 
even under the practical threat of confiscation of the properties which 
thoy represent. 

Thus balked in this effort to make for himself an enormous amount 
of political capital at the expense of the railroads of the country, and 
inevitably out of the shippers—for it is understood that the President 
even went so far as to virtually promise the railroads * compensa- 
tions for this concession—he, forthwith, fell back upon Con with 
a proposition for fixing an eight-hour day by statute, and also for a form 
of compulsory arbitration designed to cover such cases in the future 
as well as a plan for compulsory service whenever the necessity arises. 

‘hus, it seems to us, he has made a bad matter worse; for, after 
making an impossible proposition in the first place—and through, we 


fear, no commendable motive—he next proposes a “remedy” for the 
8 that can be in no way pleasing to the very people he started out 
o please. 

erily, he seems to be no more of an adept at adjusting great rail- 
road problems than he has proven himself to be in settling our troubles 
with Mexico, into which he has sent two armies into that unhappy 
country—with no other alternative than to withdraw them without 
causing the flag to be “saluted,” in the rst place, and without “ cap- 
turing Villa,” in the second place. 

[From the Greenville (S. C.) News, Sept. 4.] 
UNDER WATCH AND PISTOL. 

One hundred million American citizens, who had most at stake, were 
not consulted by their representatives in the Congress of the United 
States who Saturday surrendered their legislative power to organized 
railroad labor in this country. The ple of the Nation have not 

upon the merits of the brotherhood demand for an eight-hour 
“basic day“ as the measure for fixing wages, which is equivalent to a 
demand for higher wages; but sey have witnessed the method employed 
in the hold-up, and oye AL m it the seal of their severest condemna- 
tion. Threatening 100,000, men, women, and children of the United 
States with starvation and America with commercial and industrial war, 
railroad labor, holding a watch in one hand and a pistol in the other, 
has said to Con : “If you don’t give us what we want by Monday 
morning, we'll blow the business of this country to pieces, stop the 
United States mails, D 7 — the railroads, and let the pepole starve.” 

As the New York Times has said, railroad labor has blackmailed the 
whole Nation under the threat of a strike, extorted from a Nation's Leg- 
islature a special act granting the demands of the brotherhoods without 
. Une to inquire into its justice or practicability, put upon the 
coun an “intolerable humiliation,” reduced the American people to 
“a condition of vassalage,“ since they have not been permitted to enact 
Jaws that freely express their will, and have been held up and forced 
to instant compliance with the terms im upon them by the leaders 
of 3 representing only 400, People. Never before has 
the Congress been forced to make laws “under the threat of a small 
part of the people to do immeasurable and irreparable inj to the 
others. If such an outrage can be put upon us unresisted, we have lost 
our republican form ef government.” 

Moreoyer, the storming of the Capitol was adroitly timed. In the 
midst of a presidential campaign, the brotherhoods sprang their un- 
reasonable and extortionate demand, and menaced the closing months 
of the most successful and peaceful administration that the country 
has known in 50 years with national disaster and ruin. 

The country has paid dear for this “peace at any price." A most 
dangerous precedent has been established. How will another group 
of men, representing other vital interests and ng like power, 
confront Congress with a like demand? Where will this policy of sur- 
render end? What has become of “ the rule of reason” which is sup- 
8 to goven the settlement of economic questions in this Republic? 

at has me of our sacrosanct doctrine, hallowed by the fathers, 
of “equal rights for all and special privileges for none?” Is the con- 
stitutional process of deliberate legislation to be subverted by a form 
of mob violence? Is this a government of law or a government of men? 

Force has invaded and dominated the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the Republic, but, before the third, railroad labor must obey 
the command, “ Stand back!” From Congress temporary triumph has 
been won, but the final arbitrament of the question must come from tho 
highest tribunal in the world, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to whom no man, no class, no power, no privilege dares say, with watch 
in one hand and pistol in the other, “Stand and deliver!” Exalted 
above politics and unmoved by the fate of political ties, the judiciary 
will say whether or not this legislation violated the Federal Constitution 
by discriminating against a class of American citizens, whether or not 
by confiscation it deprived American citizens of their property without 
due process of law, and whether or not the Congress is vested with power 
to 8 the obligation of contracts and destroy the freedom of con- 
tract by fixing the wage which any person shall pay another. 

The still, small, but mighty, voice of justice Ís yet to be heard. The 
American people haye yet to render their verdict. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, Sept. 1.] 
“THE HUMILIATION is COMPLETE.” 


The picture presented to the American people in our news columns 
of yesterday morning was: The heads of the four brotherhoods of train- 
men who issued the strike order sitting on a joint ne with arms 
folded and their eyes blazing a consciousness of power, while the Presi- 
dent, the head, and the Congress, the representative of 100,000,000 peo- 

le—men, women, and children—are prone upon the ground, kowtowing 
0 royalty, pleading for the poor concession of a tponement of the 
misery, the suffering, the loss, and the peril the “ king” is about to im- 
pose upon an apparently helpless country! The humiliation is complete 
when the answer comes from the dictators, Nothing doing; we can 
not—which means will not—recall the order, and unless the President, 
the railroads, and the millions of laboring men and the other millions 
of innocent citizens grant immediately our demands the catastrophe 
must fall, and the 2 paralysis of all the business and industry 
of the country must follow, together with all the consequent distress 
and buman suffering that waits upon it! VOAR 

The Memphis Herald, a stanch believer in organized labor and a de- 
fender of trades unions, 8: 

The announcement sent out to let the strike take place Labor Day 
is a shame and a sin upon the hard-working class, whose principles are 
upright and honorable and who would never sanction throwing a whole 

ation into distress. Labor Day should not be disgraced by imposing 
upon it a movement that hurts every other nation and makes a nation 
suffer. The brotherhood is emboldened because of its great strength, 
It has asked no aid from organized labor, because it has the arrogance 
to 3 Iitselt bigger and more powerful than all the other opposition 
com 


“ Now that it has made its pronunciamento, not looking or caring for 
the consequence, let public sentiment speak out—let the word go to the 
President from every nook and corner—* Down with the tyrants who 
show no mercy to the power that created them.““ 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Sept. 2.] 
PRESIDENT WAS UNFAIR. 


The men, on the other hand, win almost a complete victory in the 
roposed legislation. The President sided with them ote openly and 
frankly, He advocated arbitration, but he dropped his insistence for 
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arbitration in. the face of-the men’s refusal to accept it. In his address 
to Congress the President had some excellent things to say of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration. Ile still hopes to see it established sometime in the 
future. But he refused to insist upon It in the pate controversy, 
He told Congress, “It has been rendered impossible by the attitude of 

men, 

Ile refrained from telling Congress why the President of the United 
States gave in on that principle, when he could have demanded legisla- 
tion from Congress for arbitration, as he demanded legislation for the 
eight-hour day. 

He was altogether much barder upon the railway managers than upon 
the employees. He said with some severity of the railway executives, 
“They have thought it best, If they should he forced to yield, if they 
must. yield, not by counsel, but by the sufferings of the country.” Junas- 
much as the issue was Lap i hr not by the railroads, but by. the men, 
who are threatening to strike, this was unfair. This and other utter- 
ances made it plain that the President’s sympathies were definitely 
committed to the men. 


[From the Greenwood (. C.) Daily Journal.] 
“IT is TIME THAT A HALT WAS CALLED.” 


As we see it, certain men in the employ of the railroads who are 
already overpaid are demanding unreasonable concessions from the 
roads. The runk and file of the employees are not raising any trouble, 
and they will be in no way benefited by anything that may be granted the 
unreasonable crowd who are out to wreck and ruin. 

It seems that the roads have gone Just avout as far as they are able 
to go, and we believe that this thing has at to be settled at some time, 
and the sooner the better. The people of the entire country will have, 
at last, to bear the burden that these strike makers are to place 
— 8 the roads. This is fully understood, and public sentiment will 
p ace the responsibility where it property belongs. Samuel Gompers and 

is crowd have 3 the country long enough. It is time that a 
halt was called. a have no sympat traate with Congress in paa 
ing a law to gratify people who are showing themselves to be entirely 
unreasonable. They are for self and have no regard for the common 
welfare of the country. They are just as little concerned about their 
fellow laborers as they are for the men who are higher up. 


{From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Sept. 2.] 
A SHAMELESS SURRENDER OF PRINCIPLE TO BXPEDIENCY. 


Clearly it would be just as lawful for Congress to fix the wage scale— 
by providing 8 hours’ work with 10 bours’ pay "—for railroad clerks, 
stenographers, auditors, etc. A Senn so manifestly absurd that 


no one would think of proposing 

f course, such a law won't stand. It is not intended to stand. It 
is merely a play for time—until after the national election. Politics— 
Simple, but not pure. : 

A shameless surrender, rather, to the purely selfish demands of a body 
of men who are sup to control some 400,000 or more votes, 

How much better and more like organized ernment would ‘it be 
to meet such issues fairly and squarely, and settle them on thelr merits, 
wiWell may it be asked, Whither Are we drifting? Oh, perhaps, “ pl 

ell may it 1 t are we „ perhaps, “ plung- 
ing wom be the better word. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Sunday Times. 
“ THE PUBLIC WILL NOT SOON FORGET IT.” 


but for the conditions that rendered the 
as the Congress apparently believed. ey have 2 
they temporaril ad of the giant to the uses of the 
refused arbitration when, as a matter of fact, it was not 
day at issue, but wages. 
can people with one proposition to which society in the 
a thing porta! sedulously concealed from the public—an increase of 
They were likewise guilty of a breach of fairness in issuing the 
order even while they were conferring with the President, who was led 
to believe that there might be a plan of vs 

ment of their differences. In defiance of the senti 
and regardless of the obligations they 


ment for arbitration 
were under to frank and open 


e would en 


[From the Newport News (Va.) Daily Press, Sept. 2.] 
CONGRESS TERRIFIED BY LABOR VOTE. 
a distin; 


the United States trembles,” says Senator TILLMAN, “ 

Jabor unions frown." And he might- have added, “ 
We take it that the Senator kn 

about. 

pell 


mell, while the trainmen’s union stood by 


{From the Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 4.] 
WHO MAKES THR LAWS? 


a threat. 


The 

been publicly claimed in England or the United States since a ki 
lost his bead to maintain i 

driven finally to explain his motives in 
Congress allow a Democratic President to claim f 
fh defend his right to such power without rebuke 


- The brotherhoods are responsible not for the peace that is to follow, 
ge of this act imperative, 
yed the power 
eee They 
the eight-hour 
The brotherbood chose to 2 the Ameri- 

main gives sanc- 
tion, the eight-hour day, when they meant an entirely different thing, 
wages, 
strike 


an amicable adjust- 
treatment of the President and the public, the brotherhood heads arro- 


ugurated. T — Congress to do 
whet oxi 4 wanted by means of their threat to su the people to the 
i strik and the public will 


Certain it is that Congress rushed N See eight-hour law 


wer of the Executive to dictate decisions to the courts has not 
Roosevelt extended immunity but wan 
palliation of the crime. Will 
to exercise it, and 
He is entitied to 
on as to the desire of the public te see the eight-hour day 

adopted and to pay for the cost of an experiment to be made for the 
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benefit of special interests. but can he enforce on others an agreement 
with him? Can be grant permission to tax ev: consumer in the coun- 
try for the costs of an experiment he might be Induced to recommend? 


{From the Roanoke (Va.) Times.] 
“ARE THE PEOPLE PROUD OF THEIR LAWMAKBRS?” 

Not shorter hours but higher pay was what the brotherhoods were 
seeking. Let there be no illusion about that. On the surface they 
have wou a victory. That much ts to be conceded. But whether the 
bill that poses the Senate yesterday will stand the acid test of an 
investigation by the Supreme Court into its constitutionallty is another 
qu on, aud one SEIRE which there are two opinions, 

“lands up!” cried the brotherhoods, in effect. And the Congress, 
having for a precedent the example of no less IIlustrious a SONA, 
than the President of these United States, promptly made haste to ho. 
up both bands In token of unconditional surrender, 

Are the people proud of their lawmakers? 


[From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, Sept. 1.1 
“MR. WILSON WAS DICTATORIAL AND OPINIONATED.” 

We think the President erred in seeder the judgment, as the 
representative of all of the people, in the early hours of the delibera- 
tions in behalt of the eight-hour day. Tis- decision was prejudicial 
to one side In the controversy and sought to close the case with respect 
of the cardinal, controverted issue. Such disputes can not be settled 
in the atmosphere of the strike and the walkout. * * And then, 
when the presidents and managers failed to accept his flat, the Presi- 
dent straigbtway visited his condemnation npon them. Mr. Wilson was 
dictatorial and opinionated. It is a Wilson weakness. It is a fault 
and a weakness that has more than once driven Congress to the point 
of open rebellion, and may 115 do so, Every railroad manager who 
failed to accept the White House verdict became at once a sort uf 
Huertista, to be pursued relentlessly to the end of time. If the Presi- 
dent, by taking an early stand for the basic eight-hour day, sought to 
so strengthen bimself with the operativygys as to be able to deal with 
them later on, the strategy failed, for the men promptly turned a deaf 
rte RL ap — for the 2 — — of ie or ee 

0 als lost no time a stand against cer 0 
his legislative program. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal.) 
WILL BROTHERHOODS ALSO ATTEMPT RAPE OF THE JUDICIARY? 


The four brotherhood chiefs took unto themselves the power of the 
executive and the power of the legislative body of this Republic. 

It remains to be seen whether they will take unto themselves the 
power of the judiciary, or whether the iclary restores to the execu- 
tive and to the legislative branches of the Government that which they 
never should have surrendered. 

If this is to remain a Government of the people, by the pone and 
for the people, they have before tbem a problem of supreme {mportance. 

It would have been better for the soul of the Republie-if the brother- 
hoods had forced the railroads to grant all their demands rather than 
to use the machinery of the State to bring about the result achieved. 

he question is not one of wages, eight hours, or unionism. 

There ought to be unions among skilled laborers; the right to free- 
dom implies the right of organization. But the passage of any law 
which in such cares as this is a trial and verdict without hearing evi- 
dence is foreign to the genius of the Constitution. 


[From the Richmond Virginian.] 
“WILL REACT SERIOUSLY.” 
We shall be surprised if the American people, when they shall have 


the opportunity to consider the methods resorted to by the representa- 
tives of the railroad brotherhoods in this matter, do not express very 


warm resentment. 
At least there is to be no strike. No babes will dle for lack y milk. 
o men 


No children will freeze over a handful of coals this winter. 
— — faces thinking of fireless, money- 
Our 


will tramp the streets with 
less, foudiess homes, where t mothers are trying to still the clamor 
of half-famished little ones. t country is to remain prosperous 
and grow on to greater heights of pro: ty—but who will come next 
to our Capito: and say. Unless you give us what we want, and now, 
* usiness structure, whatever be the 


wil tear down 

feve that organized labor as a body inderses such 
In fact. we fear the arbitrary attitude of the representatives 
of the brotherhoods wilt react seriously against the Interests of the 
great mass of working people In America, who themselves constitute 
the great majority of the consuming public, 


[From the Macon (Ga.) Dally Telegraph, Sept. 2.] 
A BIGGER PROBLEM OPENED UP. 


The trouble is temporarily averted, so far as tyl 
is concerned, but only to that extent. A bigger p 
been opened up. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal, Sept. 2.] 
BETRAYAL OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. ` 


Yielding to threats made by four men, the Congress of the United 

tates, by the President of the United States, is about to enact 
the eight-hour-day law for.the benefit of a comparatively small per- 
BAT of the penple of the United States. 

It is rebensible because 


a shameful state of affairs, all the more r: 

. Without at all contending that the elght-hour day is an 
unreasouable demand, we are impelled to the conclusion that the manner 
been forred on the country establishes a dangerous 
It is th. stand-and-deliver argument to which the President 

succumbed, with the dominant party in_ Congress subservient. 
+ œ It ts a territte yal of public confidence, a rank injustice 
to the whole people. $ 


up the railroads 
than ever has 
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[From the Houston (Tex.) Daily Post, Sept. 2.] 
EXECUTION FIRST, THR TRIAL AFTERWARDS, 


4 * oy a court had first executed a prisoncr and tried him after 
he fune . 
There was no investigation of the merits of the controversy between 


the railroads and the men. There was no debate in the House, and 
there will be none in the Senate. The railroads are to be compelled to 
stand and deliver, and the people are to be compelled to stand and 
deliver, and it is the Government that will hold the gun in their faces 
while a Nation's pockets are rifled of $60,000,000, according to Mr. 


Lovett. *°* > 
If Congress is acting with a sense of the dignity of this Nation, with 


wisdom, with courage, with even-handed justice, and with intelligence, 
it will be fortunate t takes the leap in the dark, however, because it 
admits it doesn't know what it is doing. 

If Congress is 3 and impartial inquiry will show It, it will 
have saved the Nation nothing and will have put a disgrace upon the 
Government that is almost beyond forgiveness. 

Because it has set the precedent and established the principle. of 
ees in advance of the verdict, and the verdict in advance of the 
estimony. 

The people would have been braver than that, even though courage 
might bave imposed sacrifices. They were powerless. Their spokesmen, 
forgetting the high obligations they had assumed and the heavy responsi- 
bilities intrusted to them, inglorlously surrendered, 

It now remains for the future to reveal the consequences, 


{From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, Sept. 3.) 
SETS A NEW PRECEDENT. 


Congress has toed the mark on many important matters when Presi- 
dent Wilson demanded, and we prerana that the national legislators 
were as anxious to avert the strike as was the Nation generally, being 
not unmindful at the time of their political future. e do not know 
what effect on industrial affairs this new precedent will have, but we 
would not be surprised to see other labor difficultics of national scope 
pushed up to Congress for settlement. 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Sept. 3.) 
‘ ARBITRATION IS DEAD, 


Again Congress, led by the President, has ignored the principle of 
arbitration, Arbitration as a means of settling industrial disputes is 
dead for the time peing. Congress has established a precedent whereby 
r well-organized minority of citizens can compel it to pass legislation 
without study, without consideration, and without regard to the other 
side of the controversy. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal, Sept. 1.) 
“YLIMPLAMMING TILE PRESIDENT.” 

* „„ »In other words, the brotherhoods have succeeded in run- 
ning a huge bluff on the President, to which Congress is asked to sub- 
scribe, regardless of the protestants. This may be justice, but not of a 
good brand. Peace so secured is too dear to be appreciated. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, regular order, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I want two minutes to reply 
to some of the misstatements made by the last gentleman who 
had the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gran! is now recognized. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I understand there is objection on the other 
side, which is as cowardly as it is unfair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, can not the gentleman from 
Georgia, the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the author of this bill, be permitted to have two 
minutes to reply to the attack made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ‘The gentleman occupied three 
pages of the Recorp this morning, and I was trying to answer 
him in 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Let it go. My speech is in the Recorp of 
yesterday and knocks the bottom out of all these statements, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I had no chance to reply to 
the gentleman, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE RECORD. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN] be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. OLIVER, Mr. Lonpon, Mr. Herrin, 
Mr. Tayenner, and Mr. Farg were granted leave to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on House bill 407, the stock- 
raising homestead bill, which was received from the Senate a 
short time ago and which is now on the Speaker's table. There 
is not sufficient time left now in which to call up this biil and 
have the Senate amendments agreed to, and then have the biil 
enrolled and signed by the President, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


REPORT OF COMMTITEF TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. KITOHIN, Mr. FITZGERALD, and Mr. MANN, the com- 
mittee appointed to notify the President that Congress had com- 
pleted its business, appeared at the bar of the House, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, your committee appointed to 
wait upon the President, in conjunction with a similar com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, and inform him that the House 
is ready to adjourn and ask him if he has any further commu- 
nication to make, has performed that duty, and the President 
directs us to inform the House that he has no further communi- 
cation to make. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, ever since the campaign of 
1892, when they condemned and denounced the Republican bil- 
lion dollar Congress, the Democrats have applied only one 
standard in criticizing Republican extravagances, and that was 
the size of the appropriations. Throughout the 14 years of 
Republican control of Congress, from 1896 to 1910, in Demo- 
cratic platforms and speeches there has been this one refrain— 
the enormous size of the appropriation bills. That has been 
for them proof positive of Republican extravagance. They have 
never deigned to consider the purposes or the necessities for the 
appropriations. Mere magnitude has been thelr gauge, and 
has constituted in their eyes a crime. , 

Applying their own standard and logic the session just clos- 
ing far surpasses in extravagance any predecessor. The total 
appropriations of this one session amount to $1,626,489,209.63. 
In addition the Executive is authorized to incur obligations for 
$231,945,275.20, so that the whole amount of appropriations 
and obligations amounts to $1,858,384,484.83. 

The largest appropriations ever made in one session of a 
Republican Congress were $1,044,401,857.12 for the fiscal year 
1910. This session exceeds that by $582,087,252.51. 

According to the rule applied to us for 14 years by the Denio- 
crats, they have been extravagant far beyond all precedent. If 
we are extravagant, they have been profligate. 

But, of course, the rule which the Democrats applied to us 
was unfair and hypocritical. It is only when those who have 
denounced appropriations merely because they are large make 
much larger ones themselves that mere size is a condemnation. 
It condemns either their appropriations or their previous at- 
tacks on us. They are either grossly extravagant now or they 
were trying to humbug the people when they so bitterly assailed 
us before. They are either extravagant now in expenditures cr 
they were extravagant before in language. 

Of the $1,626,439,209.683 of appropriations, $685,709,823.00 are 
for the national defense. I make no strictures on these appro- 
priations, though the same amount of money might have been 
arranged to produce far better results. But it would seem that 
in a crisis, when such vast sums are suddenly concentrated 
upon one branch of the Government, it would be prudent to 
save in the other branches, That, at least, might be expected 
from a party of professed economists. 

It amused me to hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FrrzGeratp] claim credit for his party exclusively for these 
liberal appropriations for the national defense. He knew and 
you know and the country knows that these appropriations were 
made, not voluntarily by that side of the House, but they were 
made under pressure from this side of the House. The niggardly 
appropriations which you originally proposed were criticized 
from this side, and we offered amendments increasing them 
which you persistently voted down, but when you found public 
opinion was behind us you gradually yielded and finally adopted 
what you originally scorned. But the increases originated from 
this side of the House, and it is as preposterous to claim that 
that side of the House alone is responsible for them as it is for 
the gentleman to claim that the present Post Office Department 
has been a business, nonpartisan administration. Of course, 
it is a Democratic Congress and you are technically responsible 
and can claim credit for all that has happened, but practically 
the Republicans are at least equally responsible for these gen- 
erous appropriations for the national defense. 

But though the President at the beginning of this Congress 
abruptly changed front, and in contradiction of his previous 
advice suddenly recommended larger appropriations for the na- 
tional defense than had ever been made before, and though, 
during the session, as the popularity of such expenses disclosed 
itself, his judgment veered rapidly toward the popular side and 
his recommendations increased, so that he finally approved for 
national defense purposes, exclusive of deficiency appropria- 
tions, $638,989,174.51, while in December he had only recom- 
mended to Congress for these purposes $407,973,044.68, yet this 
has not deterred him from recommending at the same time larger 
sums for all the other branches of the Government than had 
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ever been expended before. Not only are the Army and Navy 
bills the largest in our history, but he recommended larger sums 
for each one of the other general appropriation bills, with one 
exception, than had ever been made before. There was no 
more attempt to live up to the Democratic professions of 
economy when unprecedented sums were demanded for war 
preparation than there had been in normal times. Everywhere 
expenditures which when made by Republicans were called 
grossly extravagant have been grossly exceeded. At this session 


every appropriation bill for civil and military purposes alike is 
larger than ever before, except the pension bill. 

Last year the Democratic Party was extravagant, according 
to their own standard. Yet the increase of the appropriation 
of money this year over last year is $511,502,197.61.- The in- 
crease in the appropriations in money and contracts authorized 
this year over last year is $706,047,472.81. 

The following table shows, in parallel columns, the sums in 
the appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1917 and 1916: 
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Net increase 1917 over 1916, $511 ,502,197.61. 


Statement of appropriations for national defense. 


01, 974.1 
149, 661, 464. 88 

6,080, 216. 90 
1,069, 813.37 


J PAAT A eee 685, 709, 823. 09 


Included in the Army act for 1917 and carried as a permanent annual a pria- 
tion in 1916 and prior years. ter 


Increase of 1917 over 1916, 8416. 310. 328. 0% 


If there be eliminated from consideration in each year the 
sums devoted to national defense, it leaves for the ordinary 
civil functions of the Government $843,537.515.01 last year and 
$940,729.386.54 this year, an increase of $97,191,871.50, or 114 
per cent for a single year, and that at a time when we were 
compelled to make extraordinary expenditures for an emergency 
and the most stringent economy was imperative for current ex- 

The Democratic Party assumed full control of the 
Government in the Sixty-third Congress in 1913. The last 
Congress in which the Republicans had full control was the 
Sixty-first, in 1909 and 1910. The total appropriations made by 
the Democratic administration in the Sixty-third Congress 
($2,231.055,150.57) exceeded the total appropriations made by 
the Republican administration in the Sixty-first Congress 
($2,054,584,510.90) by $176,470,639.67. That was an increase 
of 83 per cent. Comparing the appropriations made at this 
session when the Government is controlled in all its branches 
by the Democratic Party, with the appropriations made at the 
corresponding session of the last oo controlled by the 
Republican Party, fiscal year 1911, there is an increase of 

Eliminating in each of these years the amounts for national 
defense, there remains for the civil functions of the Govern- 
ment in 1911, the last Republican Congress, $783,754.214.54 and 
for this Congress $940,729,886.54, an increase of $156,975,172, 
or 20 per cent. 

The appropriations made this year exceed the estimates of 
. expenditures submitted by the administration by $152.581,401.47. 

The estimates of this session are of course the largest in our 
2 They exceed the estimates of last year by $338,669,- 
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1, 114, 937, 012. 02 1, 626, 439, 209. 63 | 517, 637, 197. 62 | 6,035, 000. 00 


1 This sum is approximated. 


Moreover, these estimates requested by President Wilson 
exceed the revenues which he estimates for the year in which 
they are to be expended by $182.857,808.16. 

Opinions will differ as to where the cuts should have been 
made. There are innumerable small items of expense which 
seem of slight account by themselves, but which all unite to 
form the swelling and overwneiming flood of extravagance, I 
will suggest a few very large items. some of which in this 
3 of stress might have been omitted or postponed or re- 

u 


New public bullding . ͤĩ . $7. 448. 050 
Furniture for bulldin gs 775. 000 
Valuation of railroads... =-=- — —— 3.800 900 
6 Oro wee a a Ne ee —— S. 884. 000 
Alaskan. Ratlroad — Ch 200,820 
The increase over last year for rivers and barbora__._.. Hus, 


To the States for roa 


a eae SS ie ea er 

A large part of the appropriation of this year goes to pay 
salaries. You will remember the platform on which this ad- 
ministration was elected declured, “We demand a return to 
that simplicity and economy which befits a democratic govern- 
ment and a reduction in the number of useless offices, the 
salaries of which drain the substance of the people.“ The 
only offices which I-have been able to discover abolished, by 
affirmative action, during the entire period of this administration 
were the five judges constituting the Commerce Court and the 
four minor places connected with the court. The places were 
by law of life tenure, and so as they could not be filled by “ de- 
serving Democrats” they were naturally regarded as useless 
und abolished. 

During the Sixty-third Congress, covering the first two years 
of President Wilson's administration, pledged by its platform 
to reduce offices, the salary roll of the Government was in- 
creased by 7,033 statutory places, with salaries aggregating an- 
nually $7,769.585.12. This is the net increase. The gross in- 
crease was more than twice as large: And, in addition, lump- 
sum appropriations, used solely for the payment of employees, 
were increased $9,756,142.60, the number of employees and the 
rates of compensation being discretionary with the hends of 
depurtments. This would make the total net increase in num- 
ber of offices at least 15.000. That payment out of Inmp sums is 
a system of employment which Congress for yenrs had been 
endeavoring to diminish, because it engendered extravagance 
and favoritism. During the same period the net number of 
salaries increased reached 367, involving an annunl increase of 
pay of $65,416.33. The 7,033 new statutory places do not in- 
clude all the new employees under this administration, but only 
those for which the Sixty-third Congress was directly respon- 
sible. Many new offices come into existence every year without 
any affirmative action by Congress. and those I do not include, 
For example, the general law provides that when a city reaches 
a certain size it shall have letter carriers. Congress does not 
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have to pass any new law crenting them, and so that Congress 
is not responsible for them and I do not include them in the 
7,083 new statutory places. Employees working on the Panama 
Canal are not considered at all, 

It is impossible to segregate yet the new places created in 
this session, but they will certainly far outnumber those 
created in the whole of the last Congress. From the best in- 
formation I can get I estimate the whole number of new offices 
a the beginning of this administration at from 35,000 to 


Among the new places created were 5, at $12,000 each; 6, 
at $10,000 each; 2, at $8,000 each; 1 at $7,500; 1 at $7,200; 
7, at $6,000 each; 4, at $5,000 each; 3, at $4,500 each; and 4, 
at $4,000 each. At the present session, by special enactment, 
4 more, at $10,000 each; 6, at $7,500 each; 1 at $5,000; and 
8, at $4,000 each, have been created, and the multitude of others 
created since last December, in annual appropriation acts, in 
lump sums, and otherwise, at salaries varying from the paltry 
sum of $5,000 down, it will take time and research, after the 
session has closed, to determine—their number will run into 
the thousands, 

One salary was increased from $5,000 to $12,000, 3 from 
$12,000 to $17,500 each, and one from $7,000 to $9,000. 

In creating specifically so many places with unusually large 
Salaries, opportunities for employment with convenient com- 
pensation at the discretion of the Executive have not been 
overlooked. The Federal Reserve Board is provided with a 
secretary, at $7,500; an assistant secretary, at $6,000; a counsel, 
at $7,500, a division chief, at $6,000; a private secretary to 
each of the six members of the board, at $2,500, together with 
attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other employees with- 
out limit, and at such rates of compensation as the board may 
choose to fix, all to be paid by the banks of the country, or 
rather by those who do business with the banks. All these 
were carefully exempted by law from the operation of the civil- 
service act, so that the spoils system might be exercised un- 
hampered. When the President appointed the members of this 
board, who have all this patronage and who have such un- 
bounded influence over the banking interests of the country, he 
took pains that they should all be Democrats and that there 
should not be a Republican on the board. The Federal Trade 
Commission, organized only a little more than a year ago, 
proposes in its first estimates to Congress to have 1 attorney 
at $10,000; 6 others, at $5,000 each; and 4, at $4,000 each; a 
clerk at $1,800 to each of the 5 members of the commission, 
and special experts, special examiners, special agents, clerks, 
and others with pay and allowances, amounting to nearly $300,- 
000, and all exempted by special provision of the law from the 
civil-service act. 

The Federal farm-loan act, in addition to four members of 
the board at $10,000 each, authorizes the appointment of a farm- 
loan register and innumerable other appointments, as the 
board may deem necessary, at such rates of pay as it may fix, 
and under this broad authority they have already appointed a 
secretary at $6,000 a year; and in order that deserving Demo- 
crats may not fail of the appointments, the law provided, like 
the others, that all should be employed without reference to the 
civil-service law. The act appropriated $100,000 for expenses 
of organization, and a further sum of $300,000 has been de- 
manded of Congress for a year’s support of this institution, 
and of that amount the sum of $100,000 has already been given, 
The balance will doubtless come later. 

Under the act for the construction of railroads in Alaska, 
involving a total expenditure of 835,000,000, the President is 
given the broadest possible latitude in the employment of offi- 
cers, agents, or agencies, and to fix their pay. The civil- 
service law does not apply to them. Accordingly, we find on 
the statement of proposed expenditures for the current fiscal 
year the salaries of three commissioners at $10,000 each and 
countless engineers and others whose pay for the year will run 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. And their salaries 
are not being paid from ordinary revenues, but in this year 
of crisis and emergency they “drain the substance of the 
people“ through new and special and onerous methods of per- 
sonal taxation, 

The roads act authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to em- 
ploy such assistants, clerks, and other persons as he may deem 
necessary, without limit as to rate of pay. 

The shipping law creates a shipping board with five mem- 
bers at $7,500 each, a secretary at $5,000, and authorizes it to 
employ and fix the compensation of such attorneys, officers, 


naval architects, special experts, examiners, clerks, and others 
as it may find necessary, practically all of whom, in the discre- 
tion of the board, are to be selected outside of the civil-service 
law. The bill appropriates $50,000,000, to be raised by the sale 
of bonds, originally authorized for the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, but saved by Republican economy and never issued. 
How the mouths of the faithful must water at that prospect. 

A tariff commission, which the President and Democratic 
doctrines have always held unnecessary, but which may prove 
a “good enough Morgan” until after election, will “drain the 
substance of the people” for six members at $7,500 each, a 
secretary at $5,000, and with power to employ and fix the pay 
of such experts, examiners, clerks, and others as it may find 
necessary, The secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, and 
all special experts are to be employed without reference to the 
civil-service law. The sum of $300,000 a year is allowed, and 
most of this will go to salaries. 

The Mississippi flood-control act, which bas passed the House 
but is pending in the Senate, authorized $50,600,000 to be spent 
within a possible period of five' years, and will include the pay- 
ment for services running into the millions of dollars. It did 
not neglect the opportunity to increase the pay of the four 
civilian members of the Mississippi River Commission from 
$3,000 to $5,000 cach per annum. 

Although to meet these enormous expenses the country has 
been burdened with new and burdensome taxes, yet they are 
proving insufficient, and bonds are to be issued to meet the 
deficit. That we are accustomed to under a Democratic ad- 
ministration. The last administration of President Cleveland 
met its running expenses by issuing bonds to the amount of 
$262,315,400. One of the loudest boasts of this campaign is 
that we have been kept at peace, yet now it is proposed to issue 
$130,000,000 bonds to emphasize the peace with Mexico and 
$70,000,000 more for the Shipping Board and the nitrate plant. 
That is more than was issued for the entire Cuban war. For- 
tunately there are available in the Treasury bonds which Re- 
publican economy provided. When we undertook the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal it was considered a project of such 
magnitude and perpetuity that it might properly be paid for by 
a bond issue and bonds to the amount of $375,000,000 were au- 
thorized. But up to March 4, 1918, when the Republicans went 
out of power, there had been expended on the canal $304,022,- 
845.77, of which only $138,600,869.02 was met by the sale of 
bonds, while the greater part of the cost, $165,421,976.75, was 
paid out of the current revenues, and the bonds which might 
have been used were left in the Treasury. Now it is proposed 
in this time of boasted peace, to use these bonds to pay for the 
annual expense of the Government, which can not be met even 
by the increased income tax, the inheritance tax, the munitions 
tax, and the continuance of many features of the emergency 
revenue act. 

This session of Congress has not failed to follow what has 
become the regular Democratic practice in neglecting to pass its 
appropriation bills before July 1, when the fiscal year ends, and 
so has occasioned embarrassment and expense to the depart- 
ments. Last year Secretary Redfield complained of the injury 
to his department by this Democratic practice. This year it is 
Secretary Daniels who sends a special communication to Con- 
gress setting forth the damage it causes his department and 
begging for relief. But despite the well-known inconvenience 
and expense resulting from such delay, on July 1 of this year 
only 5 of the 12 general appropriation bills had become law— 
the diplomatic, the Indian, the legislative, the pension, and the 
sundry civil—while 7, including the largest bills, were in ar- 
rears and a temporary resolution had to be passed to allow the 
wheels of Government to run at all. Such is Democratic efficiency. 

Thus the financial pages of this session have all the earmarks 
of a Democratic administration—appropriations enormously 
larger than ever before, no reduction in the normal routine ex- 
penditures, but on the contrary a general increase despite the 
pressure of special emergencies, an abnormal increase in the 
number of offices, in the size of salaries, and in the places which 
can be used as rewards for political work without regard to 
the civil-service law, and to crown all, a deficiency in revenues 
which must be supplied by the issue of bonds. Such are the 
ingredients of the traditional Democratic economy. 

The following table shows the estimates submitted, a chron- 
ological history of each bill, the total appropriations made and 
contracts authorized at this session, and the appropriations of 
last year: 
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Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the Sizty-fourth Conr: 8 and appropriations for the fiscal year 1916-17; and appropriations for the fiscal 


[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House.] 


Title, Estimates, 1917. | Beported to the Reported to the | Passed the Law, 1916-17. | Law, 1015-16. 
$24 
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District of Columbia *.. 15, 473, 676. 34 11, 894, 737.34 11, 931, 817. 34 13, 827, 734. 72 12, 841, 707. 10 11, 859, 584, 45 
Fortifications 23, 305, 123. 80 + 997, 050. 00 2, 368, 050. 00 26, 257, 110. 00 25, 747, 550. 00 6, 060, 216. 90 
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Supplemental estimates een , . . . 
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lar annual, defi- 
ciency, laneous, and per- 
manent annual and indefinite ap- 
propriations.............-.....22- 


1 The Army bill for 1917, as originally 


1, 473, 857, 808. 16 
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, was vetoed by the President on Ang. 18, 1916. ‘The amounts of the vetoed bill are set forth in parentheses in order 


© 1,625,439, 209. 63 fl 1, 114, 937, 012. 02 


to preserve its history, but the amounts are not included in any of the totals stated herein. 
2 One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water service (estimated for 1917 at $130,480), which 


are pa ble from the revenues of the water departm 


ent. 
e expenses of the Postal Service are payable from postal revenues to the extent that they are sufficient therefor and the remainder is paid out of the Treasury. For 
the fiscal year 1917 the sum of $8,000,000 is estimated, under permanent annual and indefinite appropriations, as the amount required from the General Treasury to supple- 


ment the revenues. 


es. 
In addition to this amount the sum of$1,462,800 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements is included in the sundry civil estimates for 1917. 
5 In addition to this amount the sum of $1,482,800 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements 


— tin addition to this amount the sum of $3,982,000 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements 


? This amount includes $1,462,800 k nTa contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $27,535,469.13 for construction, maintenance, operation 
anama Canal for 7. 


and fortification of the P. 


£ This amount includes $1,482,800 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and $21,335,009 for construction, maintenance, operation, 


and fortification of the Panama Canal for 1917. 


® This amount includes $12,196,550 for construction of public buildings; $3,982,000 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements; $19,579,- 
048.30 for the construction, maintenance, operation, and fortification of the Panama Canal; and $13,530,000 for the Reclamation Sorvice previously provided for under per- 


manent appropriations. 
10 This amount is approximated. 


n This amount is approximated, and includes $50,100,000 in the shipping act; $20,000,000 in the national defense act; $6,000,000 in the good roads act; $6,100,000 in the 


farm-loa: 


-Joan act. 
u This 


ig the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1917 reduced in stating the 1 for 1917 in the 
sums of $4,000,000 on account of the re of the permanent appropriations for the Organized Militia and $8,000,000 for postal deficiency included 


amount of annual postal 


appropriation act. The exact amoun 9 under permanent F anas is not ascertainable until two years after the close of the fiscal year. This sum includes 


ated amount of $60,727,000 to meet sinking-fund obligations for 19 


7 


13 In addition to this amount coutracts are authorized to be entered into, subject to future appropriations by Congress, as follows: By the District of Columbia act, 
pi : 


$700,000; ape fortification act, $13,800,000; 

acts, $506,000, and by the Sandusky, Ohio, public buil act, $85,000; in al 
In addition to amount con 

by the fortification act, $300,000; by the naval act, $37,000,000; in all, $37,400,000. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 
The SPEAKER. The hour of 10 o'clock having arrived, the 


Ghair declares the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
adjourned without day. [Prolonged applause.] 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 17093) granting a pension to Herbert S. Coheley ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8379) granting a pension to Ida L. Garter; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNET: Resolution, (H. Res, 370) regarding inquiry 
concerning Ellis Island; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res. 871) to appoint a 
committee to make investigation concerning the activities of 
the American Commerce and Protective Committee of the Ameri- 


by the naval act, 8209, 159,323.20, BY iai g oa har 
7 915,275.20. 
are authorized to be entered into, su bject to future appropriations by Congress, asfollows;: By the District of Columbia act, $100,009 


or act, $2,287,950; by the sundry civil act, $5,107,000; by the deficiency 


can Embargo Conference and similar organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R, 17796) granting a pension to 
Ingoald Rugg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17797) ‘granting a pension to Patrick 
Harkin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17798) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FARR: Petition of Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
in opposition to immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, ` 

Also, protest of Rev. A. Doster, of Scranton, Pa., against 
Great Britain’s interference with American rights on sea and 
on land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Order of United Commercial Travelers of 
America, in favor of Federal aid and supervision of the highs 
ways of the country; to the Committee on Roads. 


